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THE  TERRIBLE  RAIN  BELT  COUNTRY 

DESERTING  A  DESERT. 

Where  People  and  Prospects  are  Dried  Up. 

“  Where  did  those  people  come  from  and  where  are 
they  going  ?  ”  I  went  to  the  window  to  see  what  had 
occasioned  Uncle  Joe’s  inquiry,  and  I  saw  moving 
slowly  along  the  road  an  emigrant  train,  consisting 
of  several  white-covered  farm  wagons,  commonly 
called  “prairie  schooners,”  all  loaded  down  with  bed¬ 
ding,  household  utensils,  women  and  children,  and 
drawn  by  horses  and  mules.  Following  these,  were 
more  horses  and  colts,  a  dozen  cows  and  calves,  and 
two  boys  on  ponies  who  kept  the  tired  creatures  mov¬ 
ing  along.  Hens  and  chickens  were  stowed  in  boxes 
built  on  to  the  sides  of  the  wagons,  or  hung  under¬ 
neath  them  between  the  wheels.  The  men  of  the 
party  were  driving  the  teams,  and  it  was  evident  that 
they  intended  to  camp  at  the  river  near  our  house. 

“They  are  Rainbelters,  no  doubt,”  said  I;  “one 
meets  them  everywhere  and  every  day  this  fall.” 

“What  do  you 
mean  by  Rainbelt¬ 
ers  ?”  asked  Uncle 
Joe. 

“  I  mean  those 
unfortunate 
people  who  have 
tried  to  make  a 
home  in  that  part 
of  the  country 
that  lies  between 
the  land  over 
which  irrigation 
extends,  and  the 
land  where  it  is 
expected  with 
good  reason,  that 
there  will  be  rain¬ 
fall  enough  to  ma¬ 
ture  crops.  When 
we  speak  of  the 
rainbelt,  we  mean 
eastern  Colorado 
and  western  Ne¬ 
braska.” 

“I  still  do  not 
see  why  it  is  called 
r  a  i  n  b  e  1 1,”  said 
Uncle  Joe. 

“It  has  been 
boomed  as  a  strip 
of  land  where  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  to  mature 
crops.  The  fact  is,  that  once  in  a  while,  possibly 
three  years  out  of  ten,  they  do  raise  a  fair  crop  there; 
but  so  often  does  it  happen  that  the  crops  are  an  utter 
failure,  that  the  people  who  go  there  without  means, 
are  starved  out — you  see  a  sample  of  them  at  the  river 
— the  whole  outfit,  people  and  animals,  look  as  though 
square  meals  were  the  exception.  The  people  who  go 
there  with  some  means,  manage  to  live  through  the 
dry  years  with  the  help  of  the  income  of  their  cattle 
and  fowls — for  everywhere  on  the  plains  where  Buf¬ 
falo  grass  grows,  one  finds  good  grazing  for  stock.” 

“  Let’s  interview  those  folks,”  said  Uncle  Joe,  who 
had  been  watching  with  interest  their  preparations 
for  camping;  “I  want  to  see  how  people  manage 
when  all  the  home  they  have  is  on  wheels,  and  all 
their  worldy  goods  are  in  a  prairie  schooner.” 

When  we  reached  the  river,  the  supper  was  being 
made  ready.  Potatoes  and  tomatoes  were  cook¬ 
ing  over  a  camp  stove.  The  bedding  was  being  ar¬ 
ranged  in  and  under  the  wagons  ;  the  stock  were  eat¬ 
ing  their  fill  of  Alfalfa  that  had  been  brought  in  the 
wagons  for  them,  and  the  youngsters  were  already 
paddling  in  the  river,  pushing  the  two  babies  over 
the  shallow  water  of  the  ford  in  a  washtub.  The  hens 


and  chickens  had  been  let  out  for  a  little  run,  and  the 
women — brown  as  gypsies  from  their  outdoor  life, 
were  getting  the  evening  meal.  They  seemed  very 
glad  to  have  some  one  to  talk  to.  In  our  conversation 
we  learned  that  they  were  from  Nebraska  ;  that  they 
had  had  but  one  really  good  crop  in  nine  years  ;  that 
they  hoped  to  find  a  place  where  they  could  feed  their 
stock  and  stay  through  the  winter,  and  that  they 
expected  to  find  plenty  of  work  helping  harvest  the 
immense  crop  of  potatoes  in  our  vicinity. 

“Aren’t  you  afraid  of  losing  your  chickens?”  I 
asked. 

“  Oh,  no,  ”  said  the  woman  ;  “  they  will  come  up  to 
the  wagons  as  it  grows  dusky,  and  if  they  don’t,  Ben, 
there,  pointing  to  an  alert  Shepherd  dog,  “  will  bring 
in  the  strays.” 

The  next  day  we  started  down  the  Platte  River  on 
business.  We  followed  the  river  road  for  40  miles.  It 
was  a  direct  way  from  the  rainbelt  country  to  the 
mountains,  and  in  going  that  distance  we  met  eight 
“outfits”  going  westward,  all  coming  from  the 


“burnt  out”  country  as  they  called  it.  They  all 
wanted  to  stop  and  ask  about  the  roads  and  the  way, 
and  in  turn  we  asked  our  share  of  questions.  One 
company  had  with  them  a  nice  herd  of  horses  and 
cattle,  and  were  seeking  some  place  near  the  moun¬ 
tains  to  feed  them  through  the  winter.  One  family 
were  going  back  to  a  mountain  town  where  they  had 
formerly  lived,  had  “got  enough  of  the  rainbelt.” 
Most  of  them  had  no  extra  stock,  but  were  going  to 
the  vicinity  of  Greeley  to  earn  something  digging 
potatoes.  Others  expected  to  make  a  n$w  home 
among  strangers  ;  they  had  left  forever  the  parched 
land  that  refused  them  a  pittance  to  live  upon,  after 
all  their  hard  and  faithful  labor.  It  made  my  heart 
ache  to  see  them ;  for  the  young  and  middle-aged, 
it  was  not  so  hard  ;  they  could  bear  the  hardships, 
and  even  enjoy  the  changes,  but  for  the  old  and  feeble 
it  seemed  too  cruel.  Early  in  the  summer,  James 
came  to  work  for  us — another  victim  of  the  rainbelt 
fraud. 

“  How  did  you  happen  to  find  your  way  to  that 
country  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I  saw  it  advertised  in  Eastern  papers.” 

“  I  suppose  they  gave  it  a  great  name  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  praised  it  up  as  something  wonderful.” 


‘  ‘  Did  they  say  it  could  not  be  irrigated  ?  ” 

“  They  said  it  depended  on  rainfall.” 

“  Then  you  went  there  and  liked  the  place  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  saw  granaries  filled  with  grain — this  was 
the  spring  after  they  had  a  good  crop.  The  people 
there  told  me  they  had  a  good  crop  about  every  other 
year,  and  a  half  crop  other  years.  I  thought  that 
beat  running  in  debt  and  paying  taxes  back  East,  so 
I  paid  a  man  $100  to  relinquish  his  homestead  right, 
and  paid  $19  for  my  papers.  I  dug  a  well,  put  up  a 
sod  house,  and  went  to  breaking  ground.  I  had  a 
friend  with  me  ;  we  expected  to  get  a  herd  of  cattle 
to  run  on  the  prairies,  and  to  farm  ;  but  when  we 
tried  to  engage  cattle  in  March,  we  found  that  they 
had  been  spoken  for  in  the  fall;  we  got  only  117. 
That  did  not  give  income  enough  at  $1  a  head  for  us 
to  live  on,  so  my  friend  went  out  to  work  ;  I  kept  on 
plowing  ;  it  was  dry  when  I  begun,  but  it  grew  so 
much  drier  that  I  couldn’t  get  the  breaking  plow  into 
the  sod,  so  I  had  to  quit.” 

“  What  will  you  do  with  your  claim  ?  ” 

“  I  have  sold  the 
improvements,  and 
shall  have  to  let 
the  land  go  —  I 
can’t  get  anything 
for  that.” 

“  The  man  you 
bought  of  didn’t 
reason  that  way.” 

‘  ‘  Of  course  not ; 
he  knew  it  was 
his  time  to  sell 
when  I  came  that 
way, ’’added  James 
with  a  laugh. 
“After  all,”  he 
continued,  “  I  got 
my  experience 
pretty  cheaply,  all 
things  considered. 
It  isn’t  so  bad  for 
a  young  fellow — 
he  can  start  again; 
but  for  a  man  with 
a  family  it  is  pretty 
tough.  I  was  real 
sorry  for  one  man 
who  came  in  there; 
he  had  a  wife  and 
two  children,  and 
about  $3,000,  that 
he  put  into  improvements  and  tools.  He  can’t  get 
away  unless  he  loses  everything,  and  if  he  stays  wait¬ 
ing  for  good  crops,  he  must  drag  along  a  half-starved 
existence,  living  on  what  he  can  make  from  a  few 
cows  and  his  hens.” 

These  unfortunate  people  rent  homes  among  us. 
Work  is  not  plenty  in  the  winter  season  here.  The 
consequence  is  that  many  of  them  would  suffer  were 
it  not  for  the  generosity  of  their  neighbors  and  organ¬ 
ized  societies  for  helping  the  poor  and  suffering.  Day 
after  day,  they  come  to  our  door  asking  for  work. 
The  last  comer  was  a  man  between  50  and  (50  years 
old.  It  was  the  same  old  story — starved  out  in  the 
rainbelt. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  that  country  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  It  is  as  pretty  land  as  lies  outdoors,”  was  the  quick 
reply.  “  All  it  wants  is  water.” 

“How  did  you  happen  to  settle  down  there  ? ” 

“I  was  working  in  Denver,  and  heard  about  the 
land,  went  down  there,  saw  it,  and  took  up  a  claim.” 

“  Whom  do  you  blame  for  it  ?  ” 

“  Nobody,  but  myself  ;  of  course  it  was  well  adver¬ 
tised,  and  a  good  crop  helped  sell  it.  I  haven’t  had  a 
crop  since  I  bought]there.” 

“  What  shall' you  do  ?  ” 
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“  Let  it  go  !  I  can’t  do  anything  else.” 

“Improvements  and  all  ?  ” 

“  That’s  all  I  can  do  !  It’s  pretty  tough  at  my  time 
of  life  ;  I’ve  got  a  daughter  and  three  grandchildren 
on  my  hands,  and  I  don’t  know  where  I  can  get  any 
work  for  this  winter.” 

The  following  interview  will  show  how  that  coun- 
ry  is  looked  upon  by  one  who  owns  no  property  there. 
1  he  gentleman  had  lately  been  through  there  in  the 
nterest  of  an  irrigating  pump  company.  Said  he  : 
“  That  rainbelt  country  is  a  blot  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth;  you  don’t  know  anything  about  hard  times 
here.  Why,  down  there  in  Nebraska,  there  are  people 
dragging  along  a  half-starved  existence — they  haven’t 
money  enough  to  get  away  from  there.” 

“  We  have  the  same  thing  in  Colorado.” 

“Oh,  yes;  that  strip  of  land  reaches  into  both 
States ;  it  can  never  be  irrigated ;  rivers  don’t  run 
through  there,  so  that  reservoirs  can’t  help  them  ; 
water  is  90  and  100  feet  below  the  surface,  and  it  will 
never  be  practicable  to  pump  water  there  for  irriga¬ 
tion,  with  coal  so  far  away  and  so  high-priced  as 
it  is.” 

Now  that  potato  digging  is  over,  the  prairie 
schooners  are  traveling  back  to  the  rainbelt.  Many 
of  the  men  intend  to  put  in  crops  there  next  spring, 
especially  if  there  is  much  snowfall  this  winter. 
They  have  not  means  to  start  anew  in  a  more  favored 
country.  What  else  can  they  do  ?  How  pitiful  is  the 
situation  !  The  wife  and  children  have  staid  by  the 
old  place,  caring  for  the  little  stock  as  well  as  pos¬ 
sible,  while  the  husband  and  father  has  been  seeking 
work  and  wages.  In  many  cases,  those  who  stay  at 
home  have  done  all  the  farming  there — the  mother 
and  children  plowing  and  seeding,  and  trying  by  cul¬ 
tivation  to  coax  the  crops  to  grow,  while  they  looked 
in  vain  for  the  rain  they  had  been  told  came  there  in 
‘quantities  sufficient  to  keep  their  crops  in  a  growing 
condition.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  families  occupy 
that  land.  Those  who  can  leave  it,  are  going  to  the 
North,  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West.  But  what 
will  make  the  winter  endurable  for  the  many  who  can 
not  leave  it  ?  The  settling  of  the  rainbelt  country 
has  been  going  on  for  several  years  ;  it  seems  as  if  the 
fraud  had  been  so  thoroughly  exposed  that  no  new 
victims  need  to  be  drawn  into  it ;  but  it  is  not  so. 
The  picture,  shown  at  Fig.  1,  is  made  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  Rainbelter’s  outfit.  s.  E.  h. 

Greeley,  Col.  _ 


TRAINING  YOUR  COLTS. 

WHEN  SHALL  THEIR  EDUCATION  BEGIN? 

Don’t  Make  a  Fool  of  the  Colt. 

The  picture,  Fig.  208,  1894,  of  the  six-months  colt, 
worries  me.  I  know  they  are  making  a  mistake  in 
handling  her  so  much  and  so  young.  The  rough  look¬ 
ing  man  in  the  background  thinks  as  I  do.  I  can  see  it 
in  his  weather  eye.  What  harm  ?  Ask  any  old  horse¬ 
man  or  “breaker.”  Colts  handled  much,  and  espec¬ 
ially  pets,  are  very  likely  to  develop  disagreeable 
tricks.  They  don’t  fear  or  much  respect  their  masters. 
The  theory  is  perhaps  good.  The  practice  will  not 
bear  it  out.  I  have  had  sad  experience  in  this  line. 
One  very  intelligent  colt  was  so  loved  and  petted  that 
she  became  a  marvel.  She  would  follow  me  into  the 
house  or  up  stairs.  How  much  we  expected  of  her  ! 
She  was  never  “broke,”  but  just  hitched  up  and  used 
when  the  time  came.  No  trouble  for  some  time. 
Then  one  day  she  became  disgusted  with  doing  as  I 
liked  instead  of  as  she  liked.  She  kicked  herself  loose 
in  short  order.  She  was  not  excited  or  angry.  I  was. 
She  remained  the  same  roguish,  demure  creature  ;  was 
good  as  pie  for  some  days.  Then  sulked  again,  kicked 
a  &30  cart  to  pieces  and  went  to  eating  grass  by  the 
roadside.  We  conquered  her  habit,  but  it  was  harder 
than  to  have  broken  a  wild  colt.  Gentle  your  colts 
by  all  means.  Halter  break  when  a  few  days  old. 
But  don’t  let  the  boys  fool  with  them,  and  never  make 
much  of  a  pet  of  a  colt  before  she  is  broken. 

J.  E.  WING. 

Great  Stress  on  Feeding  Colts. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  15,  1894,  the  young 
colt  at  work  was  a  fine  illustration  of  what  maybe 
done  if  good  judgment  be  used  in  handling  stock.  I 
have  for  a  good  many  years  made  a  study  of  feeding 
and  making  them  generally  useful  to  the  owner.  I 
have  made  a  point  of  feeding  the  least  amount  of  food 
to  keep  my  horse  in  good  working  condition.  My 
common  feed  has  been  corn  two  parts,  oats  two  parts, 
and  one  part  of  rye  or  wheat,  all  ground  together, 
and  one  part  of  this  with  one  or  two  parts  of  bran.  1 
am  very  partial  to  clover  hay  when  well  cured,  feed¬ 
ing  as  small  an  amount  as  will  keep  them  in  good  con¬ 
dition  with  the  work  they  are  doing.  I  believe  in 
horses’  earning  their  living.  I  never  turn  my  horses 
to  pasture  as  they  get  soft  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
get  back  to  working  condition.  In  lieu  of  pasture,  I 
rely  on  carrots,  feeding  them  very  sparingly  through 
the  winter,  but  about  the  first  of  March  I  feed  about 


all  they  will  eat  until  into  May,  or  as  long  as  the 
carrots  will  keep  well.  I  have  a  span  of  colts  18  and  30 
months  old ;  both  were  broken  to  the  halter  before 
they  were  a  week  old,  and  have  been  handled  ever 
since  until  at  present  they  drive  very  nicely.  We 
handle  them  only  enough  to  keep  them  way  wise. 
Neither  has  been  out  to  pasture,  but  both  have  been  fed 
on  the  above  plan.  They  weigh  respectively  730  and 
950  pounds.  They  have  a  yard  run.  horseman. 

Michigan. 

The  Best  Way  to  Break  a  Colt. 

When  the  colt  is  two  or  three  months  old,  or  perhaps 
younger,  if  able  to  travel  without  injuring  itself,  it 
should,  when  the  mare  is  at  work  in  the  field,  be 
hitched  to  the  hames,  by  a  halter  or  bridle.  Later  on, 
when  it  has  learned  the  meaning  of  “  get  up  !”  and 
“  whoa  !”  it  should  have  a  small  collar  and  hames  or 
breast  collar  harness,  the  tugs  of  which  may  be  tied 
up  out  of  the  way,  or  a  very  light  weight  attached. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  I  made  a  harness  that  answered 
my  purpose  very  well,  by  sewing  some  old  harness 
tugs  together,  making  the  breast  collar  and  tugs  all 
one  piece,  and  then  sewing  a  back  strap  to  the  tugs  at 
either  side.  I  broke  my  colt  in  this  rude  harness,  and 
many  a  pleasant  ride  did  I  take  on  my  hand  sled  in 
winter,  drawn  by  my  favorite  gray.  In  either  of  the 
ways  mentioned,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
overtax  the  strength  of  the  colt.  In  addition  to  the 
above  methods,  a  bitting  harness  may  be  used  if  de¬ 
sired.  If  I  were  breaking  a  colt  especially  for  driving, 
I  would  break  him  with  a  bitting  harness  only. 

Minnesota.  o.  k. 


AN  EYESORE  MADE  INTO  A  SUB-TREASURY. 

WHAT  WATER  DID  FOR  THE  BERRIES. 

Part  II. 

Irrigating  Black  Raspberries. 

Perhaps  no  small  fruit  will  produce  a  crop  like 
black  raspberries  if  properly  managed.  The  nearer 
we  get  to  Nature  in  this  respect,  the  better.  On  the 
east  side  of  my  irrigated  strawberry  plot,  I  have  the 
black  raspberry  plot  of  half  an  acre.  As  they  follow 
right  in  line  with  the  last  pickings  of  strawberries,  I 
ran  my  water  supply  across  the  head  of  this  plot,  and 

SPUD  HOOK.  Fig.  2. 

applied  just  the  same  as  in  the  strawberries,  viz.:  Let 
a  half-inch  stream  out  of  the  1%-inch  main,  run  down 
three  rows  or  rather  between  them,  turning  it  on 
about  4  p.  M.,  and  off  about  8  or  9  A.  m.,  next  morning, 
and  so  on  till  the  whole  plot  had  been  covered  or 
watered.  This  took  about  eight  nights.  I  then  re¬ 
peated  the  same  process  till  they  were  done. 

But  the  great  secret  in  black  raspberry  culture  is  in 
mulching,  even  when  irrigated.  My  plan  has  been  to 
work  them  up  thoroughly  till  close  to  picking  time, 
then  mulch  the  whole  plot  with  wheat  straw  to  the 
depth  of  about  eight  or  ten  inches.  This  keeps  down 
all  weed  growth,  keeps  the  fruit  clean,  holds  the 
moisture,  and  makes  the  berries  ripen  more  evenly. 
And  what  berries  !  My  whole  plot  are  Ilillborn’s.  I 
would  grow  no  other  for  yield  ;  they  cap  the  nation 
when  treated  to  a  drink  of  water  and  lots  of  bedding. 

My  rows  are  five  feet  apart  each  way,  with  four 
canes  to  the  hill,  cut  back  to  three  feet  in  spring.  I 
take  out  the  old  canes  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter, 
as  soon  as  the  ground  freezes,  by  means  of  a  spud 
hook  shaped  as  at  Fig.  2.  The  great  beauty  of  this 
hook  is  that  it  takes  out  only  the  desired  cane  without 
cutting  or  injuring  the  others,  by  simply  pulling  up 
on  it.  An  old  manure  fork  handle  with  the  spud 
fastened  to  it,  is  perfection  itself.  The  frozen  ground 
enables  the  cane  to  be  extracted  without  tearing  out 
the  bush  by  the  roots,  and  also  enables  the  person 
using  it  to  get  around  easier.  The  blade  should  have 
a  little  slant  to  cut  nicely.  But  now  for  the  returns 
from  that  one-half  acre  for  1894,  the  first  bearing 
year.  They  began  ripening  on  July  20,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  : 


July.  Boxes.  Price.  Total.  Aug.  Boxes.  Price.  Total. 
20  65  0.11  $7.15  1  426  0.6  $25.56 

22  240  0.10  24.00  3  396  0.6*4  25.75 

24  384  0.8*4  32.64  6  540  0.5*4  24.70 

26  312  0.8  24.96  :  8  408  0.6  24.48 

28  395  0.8  31.60  10  302  0.614  19.63 

30  408  0.6  24.48  13  296  0.7  "  20.72 

- -  15  180  0.8  14.40 

Total .  $114.83  17  80  0.8*4  6.80 


I  Total .  $162.14 

July . $114.83 

August .  162.14 


Total  receipts . $276.97 

Expenses  picking  and  boxes .  42.00 


Net  off  one-half  acre . $234.97 


In  making  out  these  tables,  I  have  not  considered 
commission  and  freight  or  express  as  I  sell  to  buyers 
at  the  station  and  my  prices  are  net. 

The  effects  of-irrigation  were  clearly  shown  in  the 


size  of  the  fruit,  as  compared  with  other  fruit  not  irri¬ 
gated.  To  produce  the  best  possible  crops  by  irriga¬ 
tion,  the  plots  should  be  thoroughly  underdrained. 
Better  raise  one-half  acre  right,  than  19  acres  half 
right.  In  no  line  of  fruit  growing,  does  quality  before 
quantity  pay  better  than  in  small  fruits.  All  about 
blackberry  culture  next  week.  a.  j.  snyder. 

Canada. 


FORTY  HOGS;  THEIR  PASTURE  AND  GRAIN. 

I  wish  next  spring  to  buy  40  March  or  April  pigs,  as  soon  as  old 
enough  to  wean ;  or  to  buy,  before  spring,  as  many  sows  to  farrow 
in  March  or  April  as  will  reasonably  insure  40  pigs.  Which  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  sow  for  early  spring  pasture,  rye,  or  a  mixture  of  oats  and 
peas  ?  How  soon  should  the  pasture  do  to  turn  on  ?  If  peas  are 
sown,  what  variety  is  best  for  early  sowing  in  southern  Michigan? 
How  many  acres  should  furnish  pasture  until  July  15?  Would  you 
recommend  planting  sweet  corn  to  fit  the  pigs  for  the  September 
or  October  market  ?  What  variety  ?  How  many  acres  ?  Not  hav¬ 
ing  milk,  what  would  be  best  to  slop  the  pigs  with  ?  How  much 
per  day  ?  Does  this  scheme  look  practicable  ?  r.  T.  b. 

Adamsville,  Mich. 

Will  Probably  Be  Disappointed. 

For  early  spring  pasture,  rye  should  be  sown  about 
the  last  of  August,  and  will  then  be  ready  to  pasture 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  weather  permits.  This 
makes  excellent  early  pasture,  and  will  continue  good 
until  it  begins  to  spindle.  He  should  then  have  a 
small  clover  field  to  turn  in.  I  do  not  think  it  pays 
to  sow  oats  and  peas  for  pasture  ;  neither  would  I 
recommend  planting  sweet  corn  to  fit  pigs  for  early 
market,  as  it  is  too  late.  It  might  do  as  a  green  feed 
to  grow  pigs,  but  not  to  put  them  in  shape  for  market. 
I  would  prefer  to  sow  peas,  let  them  get  ripe,  harvest 
them,  and  either  grind  or  boil  them,  as  they  make  an 
excellent  feed.  Not  having  milk,  I  think  fine  mid¬ 
dlings  the  best;  or,  if  the  pigs  are  very  small,  bran  and 
linseed  meal,  scalded,  makes  very  good  slop  ;  give  them 
all  they  will  eat  up  clean,  and  keep  increasing  as  the 
pigs  grow  older.  They  should  have  corn,  as  I  think 
there  is  nothing  that  will  grow  pigs  better  than  mid¬ 
dlings  for  slop,  and  corn  as  a  solid  food.  I  think  if 
F.  T.  B.  buys  pigs,  and  intends  to  grow  and  fit  them 
for  market  according  to  the  scheme  he  has  laid  out, 
he  will  be  very  badly  disappointed  when  he  comes  to 
market  them.  My  experience  has  been  that  there  is 
nothing  like  middlings  and  corn  to  grow  and  fatten 
pigs  at  the  same  time.  s.  J.  kress. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Take  a  Smaller  Herd  First. 

In  reply  to  the  query,  “Which  is  best  for  early 
spring  pasture,  rye,  or  peas  and  oats  ?”  I  would  say, 
both.  Sow  from  three  to  five  acres  of  rye,  giving  the 
pigs  the  run  of  a  part  of  it  at  a  time — giving  it  a 
chance  to  start  after  being  fed  off — which  it  will  do 
very  rapidly.  They  will  do  very  nicely  in  this  until 
the  oats  and  peas  can  be  grown  large  enough  to  feed, 
which  would  be  about  the  time  they  begin  to  form 
pods.  Then  it  is  better  to  turn  under  what  rye  is  left 
and  plant  potatoes,  which  ought  to  give  a  good  crop. 
Have  some  panels  of  good  portable  fence,  and  set  them 
off  a  small  patch  at  a  time,  as  they  will  waste  less. 
The  number  of  acres  needed  will  depend  on  the 
amount  of  other  feed  at  hand  for  them.  He  might 
sow  more  than  they  would  eat  while  green,  and  har¬ 
vest  them,  thrash  and  grind,  when  they  would  make 
excellent  slop.  1  had  a  few  that  ripened  last  summer, 
and  not  having  time  to  thrash,  I  kept  on  feeding,  and 
could  not  see  but  they  did  just  as  well  as  they  did 
when  in  the  green  ;  but  they  had  the  run  of  an 
orchard  at  the  time.  Sweet  corn  is  a  very  excellent 
feed  for  pigs  of  that  age — feed  the  ears  whole.  Once 
we  were  feeding  some  pretty  heavy,  and  thought  that 
they  ought  to  eat  it  up  a  little  cleaner,  so  we  cut  the 
ears  in  pieces  and  they  ate  it  cob  and  all  till  two  or 
three  died  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
For  slop  I  would  use  wheat  middlings  if  I  could  get 
them  at  reasonable  rates  ;  if  not  I  would  use  finely 
ground  wheat — feed  only  what  they  will  eat  up  clean. 
The  scheme  looks  and  is  practicable  for  one  who  has 
had  experience.  Perhaps  our  friend  has  this  ;  if  not, 
he  might  get  the  experience  at  less  expense  if  he 
would  try  a  smaller  number  to  begin  with.  H.  w.  G. 

Palmyra,  Ohio. 

A  Ton  of  Pork  in  Four  Acres  of  Peas. 

Fall  sown  rye  makes  valuable  pasture  for  pigs  in 
the  spring,  and  if  sown  early  in  September,  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  feed  in  November  and  December,  if  snow  stays 
away.  Unless  F.  T.  B.  have  rye  already  sown,  prob¬ 
ably  the  oats  and  peas  would  make  the  earlier  past¬ 
urage  for  his  pigs.  They  should  be  sown  early  in  the 
proportion  of  two  bushels  of  peas  to  one  bushel  of 
oats ;  1  would  prefer  the  Canada  field  peas.  If  he 
has  rye  already  sown,  the  oats  and  peas  will  come  in 
when  the  rye  begins  to  get  tough.  They  should  be 
covered  quite  deep,  and  the  pigs  may  be  turned  on 
when  the  peas  are  just  passing  out  of  the  milk.  Oats 
and  peas  are  both  rich  in  muscle  and  bone  building 
elements,  and  the  oats  also  help  hold  up  the  pea  vines, 
causing  them  to  retain  their  succulence  longer.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  good  crop  of  oats  and  peas  will  make 
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from  500  to  700  pounds  of  live  pork  per  acre.  It  would 
be  preferable  to  have  a  movable  fence,  or  to  feed  be¬ 
tween  hurdles,  giving  them  a  certain  part  to  graze  on, 
until  that  is  finished,  moving  the  fence  or  hurdles 
back  every  day  or  two,  giving  them  another  portion, 
and  so  on  across  the  field,  which  would  be  more 
economical  than  giving  them  the  whole  field  to  roam 
over  at  once.  Sweet  corn,  if  plantings  have  been 
properly  regulated,  comes  in  just  after  the  oats  and 
peas,  and  will  do  to  feed  through  duly  and  August. 
If  fed  stalks  and  all  when  in  the  roasting  condition,  it 
makes  a  cheap  and  wholesome  food.  I  would  plant 
some  of  the  large  early  varieties,  also  Evergreen  for 
later  feeding.  A  good  grain  ration  for  pigs  on  pasture, 
is  made  of  two  parts  each  of  corn  meal,  wheat  bran 
and  ground  oats,  and  one  part  linseed  meal,  mixed  in 
water,  using  three  times  the  bulk  of  liquid  to  the  bulk 
of  the  ingredients,  fed  twice  a  day  fresh  and  sweet.  I 
don’t  know  what  young  spring  pigs  are  worth  in 
Michigan,  but  I  think  it  would  be  preferable  to  buy 
them,  than  to  buy  the  brood  sows  now.  I  think,  with 
proper  care,  F.  T.  B.'s  scheme  is  practicable. 

Mannsville,  N.  Y.  george  staplin  jr. 


FARMING  ON  A  BUSINESS  BASIS. 

A  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  FARM  VISITED. 

(Concluded.) 

Exercise  and  Food  for  Steers  and  Lambs. 

“  Do  you  allow  them  exercise  besides  what  they  ob¬ 
tain  fastened  here  in  this  manner?” 

‘ ;  Only  as  they  are  unfastened  to  be  weighed  from 
time  to  time,  until  they  are  in  condition  for  market. 
Considering  that  steers 
of  this  age  (two  years 
the  coming  spring)  usu¬ 
ally  make  a  gain  of  300 
to  400  pounds  each,  it 
hardly  seems  probable 
that  additional  exercise 
would  tend  to  increased 
weights.” 

‘  ‘  Of  what  do  their  ra¬ 
tions  principally  con¬ 
sist  ?  ” 

“For  about  four  weeks 
after  entering  the  sta¬ 
bles,  their  feed  consists 
of  one-half  bushel  of 
ensilage  and  one  quart 
of  bran  each,  morning 
and  night,  with  a  ration 
of  barley  straw  during 
the  day.  The  ration  of 
ensilage  is  continued 
and  the  bran  increased 
to  two  quarts  at  each 
feeding,  with  straw  as 
before.  For  finishing 
off,  say,  for  the  last  two 
months,  we  have  usually 
fed  cotton-seed  meal  and 
corn  meal  equal  parts  ; 
but  this  year,  we  intend  feeding  for  this  purpose  four 
quarts  of  wheat  and  corn  meal  mixed  with  the  one- 
half  bushel  of  ensilage  night  and  morning,  no  hay 
being  fed  at  any  time.  Our  experience  of  five  years 
in  following  out  this  method,  assures  us  that  no  other 
could  be  adopted  that  would  satisfactorily  take  its 
place.  The  feeding  of  good,  rich  ensilage  seems  to  be 
the  only  way  out  for  the  farmer  during  these  times  of 
low  prices  and  Western  competition.” 

The  fattening  lambs  were  in  pens  containing  12  and 
14  each.  Mr.  Green  believes  it  economy  to  buy  the 
strongest  and  best  types  of  lambs  possible  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ;  a  more  rapid  and  heavy  growth  is  thus  attained, 
and  better  prices  are  realized.  The  medium  and  coarser 
wooled  breeds  predominate.  “We  usually  hold  them 
till  February  or  March,  when  they  are  sometimes 
shorn,  the  wool  being  sold  separate.  Of  course,  we 
are  governed  by  circumstances.  An  increased  weight 
of  24  or  32  pounds  per  head  is  usually  attained  ;  but 
last  season  an  average  gain  of  45  pounds  per  head  was 
made,  caused  by  a  few  weeks’  run  in  pasture  be¬ 
fore  they  were  taken  to  the  feeding  pens.  But  there 
is  not  the  money  in  this  business  as  in  former  years.” 

Perfect  ventilation,  cleanliness  and  the  thoroughly 
systematic  arrangements  that  prevailed,  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  straw  used  for  the  absorption  of  liquid  ma¬ 
nures  throughout  the  stables  and  feeding  pens,  cer¬ 
tainly  augured  well  for  ultimate  success.  Pipes  dis¬ 
charging  a  constant  flow  of  water  into  tubs  furnished 
for  each  pen  of  lambs,  led  to  the  inquiry  as  to  how 
and  where  it  was  obtained. 

Water  Supply  and  Drainage. 

“Originally,  the  great  objection  to  this  farm  was 
the  meager  supply  of  water.  Wells  of  great  depth 
were  dug  that  afterward  became  dry  when  water 
was  most  needed.  Stock  at  such  times  were  driven  to 
a  distant  stream,  or  water  was  hauled  to  them.  A 


hydraulic  ram  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  forc¬ 
ing  a  supply  from  a  far  away  spring  which  proved 
only  a  partial  success,  and  thus  thousands  of  dollars 
were  expended.  After  many  years'  experience  of  a 
most  discouraging  character,  an  experiment  was  made 
in  digging  for  water  on  the  lower  lands  of  the  farm, 
when,  at  the  depth  of  only  12  feet,  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  was  found,  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  A  windmill 
now  forces  the  water  in  pipes  into  a  large  reservoir 
under  that  grass  covered  mound  on  the  lawn  fronting 
the  house.  Thence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  stables,  yards 
and  feeding  pens,  also  to  both  dwelling  houses.  ” 

“  Are  those  lower  lands  referred  to  in  condition  to 
require  artificial  drainage  for  best  results  ?” 

“Yes,  there  were  many  acres  where  the  first  plant¬ 
ing  should  have  been  drain  tiles,  but,  instead,  we 
have  been  underdraining  where  most  needed  for  many 
years,  and  many  thousand  tiles  have  thus  been  laid. 
We  find  Larimer’s  ditching  plow  an  invaluable  aid  in 
the  performance  of  this  work,  saving  a  vast  amount 
of  labor,  and  being  a  success  in  the  hardest  soil.” 

“  Sections  of  sewer  pipe  noticed  by  the  roadside 
would  indicate  that  you  make  use  of  them  in  this 
work.” 

“  It  was  a  question  with  us  for  many  years  how  to 
dispose  of  a  small  stream  that  followed  a  depression 
entirely  across  the  lower  end  of  the  farm.  An  open 
ditch  would  soon  fill  up  with  surface  soil,  grass,  etc.  ; 
tile  drains  emptying  into  it  would  soon  be  filled  with 
silt,  and  other  refuse  matter  at  the  point  of  discharge, 
requiring  constant  care  and  watchfulness.  The  largest 
sized  ordinary  drain  tile  not  having  sufficient  capacity 
to  attempt  underdraining  it,  the  idea  was  conceived  that 


sewer  pipe  could  be  successfully  used  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  learned  that  second  quality  or  rejected  pipe 
could  be  secured  at  rates  that  would  allow  of  their 
being  used,  and  we  now  have  nearly  a  mile  of  such 
drainage,  giving  perfect  satisfaction,  and  affording 
permanent  outlets  for  the  numerous  side  drains  on 
either  side.  It  now  affords  an  uninterrupted  working 
of  all  farm  implements  entirely  across  the  fields 
through  which  it  passes.” 

The  Help  Problem  ;  Other  Matters. 

“  How  much  help  is  required  to  perform  the  labor 
on  a  farm  of  this  size  ?” 

“The  branches  of  farming  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged  give  employment  to  five  first-class  men  dur¬ 
ing  the  busy  season,  and  two  have  steady  employment 
during  the  year.  Occasionally,  when  v>  ork  presses, 
day  help  is  resorted  to.” 

“  Are  you  obliged  to  board  all  these  men  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  no  !  We  have  three  tenant  houses,  substantial, 
commodious,  and  with  many  modern  conveniences, 
that  are  occupied  by  three  of  them  with  their  families; 
two  single  men  are  boarded,  their  washing  being 
done  outside  at  their  own  expense.  This  method  we 
find  secures  a  class  of  help  much  more  competent  and 
trustworthy.  And  then,  the  relief  it  affords  the  pro¬ 
verbially  overburdened  housewife  is  of  most  im¬ 
portance  !  While  there  may  not  be  so  many  dollars  in 
the  credit  column  at  the  close  of  the  year,  may  we  not 
assume  that  the  reward  otherwise,  is  far  greater  ?  ’" 

After  a  casual  observance  of  the  well  selected  vol¬ 
umes,  and  the  leading  periodicals  and  newspapers  of 
the  day  (R.  N.-Y.  included),  that  find  a  place  on  the 
tables,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  the  time  is  not  wholly 
given  to  manual  labor  on  the  farm.  We  have  here 
illustrated  the  possibilities  to  be  accomplished  by  close 
and  persistent  application,  for  no  revenue  is  derived 
from  any  outside  source.  The  resources  of  the  farm 


only,  are  depended  upon  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
high  state  of  fertility.  The  tasteful  and  neat  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  well  arranged  dwellings,  farm  buildings  and 
the  many  other  environments,  should  tend  to  make 
homelife  on  the  farm  one  most  to  be  desired,  i.  n.  c. 


BREEDING  UP  PLANTS. 

There  seem  to  be  two  processes  going  on  all  the 
time  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  :  The  careful 
are  always  improving  Nature  ;  the  careless  are  al¬ 
ways  letting  the  improved  things  retrograde.  When 
things  are  suffered  to  take  this  course,  it  is  said  that 
they  have  “  run  out.”  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  keep 
things  up  to  the  standard,  but  it  can  be  done.  Mr. 
Doolittle  took  the  common  wild  raspberry,  and  by 
selection  and  culture,  bred  up  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  raspberries  we  have  had.  But  now  the  Doolittle 
is  out  of  date.  The  Wilson  strawberry  has  had  the 
same  history,  and  the  Crescent  is  now  likely  to  go  the 
same  way.  It  has  been  said  that  the  introduction  of 
the  Early  Rose  potato  has  been  worth  millions  to  tlve 
United  States  ;  but  in  our  part  of  the  country,  the 
Rose  has  nearly  run  out  and  so  far  we  have  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  take  its  place. 

Whence  does  this  degeneration  come  ?  The  answer 
is  easy  to  find.  In  the  case  of  the  Doolittle,  people 
planted  them,  and  when  these  went  to  brush  thickets, 
they  took  the  worthless  tips  to  plant  other  rows.  So 
with  the  Wilson  and  the  Crescent  strawberries.  People 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  puny  runners  from 
old  foot-trodden  beds,  until  the  varieties  have  dwin¬ 
dled  away.  .lust  now,  in  these  parts,  the  Gregg  is  the 

popular  raspberry. 
There  are  plantations  of 
an  acre  or  so  planted  for 
the  fruit.  In  the  spring 
the  owners  offer  tips  for 
sale.  These  tips  have 
rooted  themselves  late 
in  the  fall,  a  n  d  are 
about  as  large  as  a  dog’s 
foot.  The  result  is  that 
the  Gregg  is  becoming 
worthless.  I  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  take  up  some 
Gregg  tips  in  clods,  to 
fill  a  few  vacancies. 
They  would .  fill  a  peck 
measure.  T  h  e  s  e  will 
make  plants  that  will 
improve  the  variety 
rather  than  run  it  out. 

But  a  fact  or  two  to 
illustrate  the  above  as¬ 
sertions.  One  of  the 
best  strawberry  growers 
for  many  years  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  planted  only  the 
Wilson,  from  which  he 
gathered  300  bushels  per 
acre.  Besides  a  proper 
preparation  and  fertili¬ 
zing  of  the  soil,  he  always  kept  a  rich  bed  of 
young  plants  from  which  to  get  plants  to  renew 
his  plantings.  People  have  planted  the  small  and 
worthless  Early  Rose  potatoes  and  grown  them 
on  worthless  soil  among  weeds,  until  the  variety  has 
run  out.  The  tree  peddlers  of  the  West  buy  up  thou¬ 
sands  of  cheap  strawberry  plants  dug  from  between 
the  rows  of  old  beds,  and  deliver  these  to  customers. 
Many  of  the  “choice”  plants  delivered  at  high  prices 
by  the  agents,  are  of  this  sort.  I  know  whereof  I 
speak,  for  I  have  sold  thousands  of  this  sort  of  plants 
to  the  peddlers  to  be  sold  as  above.  Now  a  real  live 
strawberry  grower,  would  no  more  set  out  these 
plants  than  he  would  breed  from  razor-back  hogs. 

I  have  been  growing  small  fruit  for  20  years,  and 
have  found  that  there  is  no  need  to  let  plants  run  out. 
Those  of  us  who  are  up  to  the  true  methods,  make 
the  land  as  rich  as  possible,  and  set  out  plants,  both 
of  strawberries  and  raspberries  from  new  beds.  Dur¬ 
ing  summer,  these  rows  have  the  best  of  cultivation. 
In  the  spring,  the  plants  are  so  large  and  thrifty  that 
they  astonish  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  only 
to  plants  from  old  beds.  Instead  of  taking  late-set 
runners  from  old  strawberry  beds,  we  dig  up  the  whole 
row.  In  this  way,  we  get  plants  that  have'  grown  in 
mellow  soil  and  had  all  summer  in  which  to  make  their 
growth.  The  result  is  that  the  plants  do  not  run  out, 
but  are,  instead,  continually  being  improved. 

Iowa.  A.  D.  FIELD. 


Early  Mastodon  Corn. — Will  some  farmer  who 
raises  the  Early  Mastodon  corn,  write  his  experience 
with  it  ?  I  have  heard  that  it  is  a  very  large  corn, 
and  would  like  to  know  whether  it  would  mature  in 
Massachusetts.  Our  corn  season  is  from  May  10  to  about 
September  10.  This  year  was  an  extra  long  season, 
and  we  had  no  frost  to  hurt  the  corn  till  October  ;  but 
some  years  it  is  spoiled  September  1.  l.  n.  f. 


A  WEED  NURSERY.  WHAT  A  BACKYARD  DOES  FOR  A  NEIGHBORHOOD.  Fig.  3. 
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NEW  JERSEY  FARMERS’  INSTITUTES. 

Pioneer  Work  Being  Done. 

SOME  OF  THE  THINGS  TALKED  ABOUT. 

Fob  Farmers  to  Consider. — The  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  with  but  a  small  appropriation 
is  pressing  forward  and  doing  much  excellent  work- 
Many  one-day  meetings  have  been  arranged  for  local¬ 
ities  where  no  regular  farmers’  institute  has  ever 
been  held.  Secretary  Franklyn  Dye  has  called  several 
efficient  men  to  assist  him  in  the  campaign.  While 
in  New  York  I  remarked  to  my  brother  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  were  complaining  that  they  did  not  make  any 
money.  “They  ought  not  to  !”  “Why  not  ?”  “They 
do  not  put  enough  in  the  business  !  An  editor  in  his 
notice  of  a  recent  bulletin  said,  ‘It’s  full  of  facts  and 
will  well  repay  a  day’s  study.’  A  day’s  study,  indeed! 
A  year’s  study  would  be  scarcely  enough  to  get  all  the 
knowledge  in  it  which  could  be  made  available.  I 
shall  have  to  spend  eight  years  in  study  and  as  many 
thousand  dollars  before  I  can  earn  a  dollar  at  my  pro¬ 
fession.  No  farmer  that  I  know  of  studies  enough.” 
These  institutes  are  schools  in  which  the  older  men 
can  study  without  books,  and  the  young  men  can  be 
inspired  to  start  in  new  lines. 

In  the  Somerville  meeting  Secretary  Dye  said : 
“  Farmers  have  complained  of  the  hard  times  until 
they  have  nearly  ruined  their  credit.  The  banks  do 
not  care  to  lend  them  money.  Fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  canceling  farmers’  policies.  Destroying 
one’s  credit  is  a  poor  policy.  The  farmers  have  drawn 
fertility  from  their  bank  (the  soil)  until  their  drafts 
are  heavily  discounted.  The  whole  system  must  be 
changed  or  farmers  must  make  an  assignment.” 

A  Talk  About  Hogs. — Geo.  T.  Gillingham,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.,  spoke  on  swine  :  History  and  tradition 
show  that  the  flesh  of  swine  has  always  been  used  for 
food.  They  are  the  only  animals  that  are  raised  for 
meat  alone.  The  best  hogs  are  those  that  combine 
early  maturity,  rapid  growth,  aptitude  to  fatten  young, 
health,  a  vigorous  appetite,  and  quiet  disposition. 
Keep  no  hogs  over  winter  except  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  The  heat  of  the  body  must  be  obtained  from 
food,  and  unless  summer  conditions  are  maintained 
pork  made  in  winter  will  not  be  profitable.  The  hog 
is  a  grazing  animal,  and  a  clover  field  or  an  orchard  is 
the  proper  place  for  him  in  summer.  The  sow  should 
not  be  given  food  for  24  hours  after  farrowing,  and 
then  a  few  quarts  of  warm  water  in  which  has  been 
stirred  a  quart  of  fine  wheat  bran.  Increase  till  the 
pigs  are  a  week  old,  when  she  should  have  all  she  will 
eat  of  a  swill  made  of  wheat  bran  and  milk.  Watch 
the  pigs  carefully,  and  if  they  are  troubled  with  in¬ 
digestion,  the  mother  should  have  a  tablespoonful  of 
sulphur  twice  a  day  and  the  bedding  be  cleaned  out. 
The  little  pigs  should  have  a  pen  where  they  can  run 
out  and  eat.  They  will  eat  wheat  at  two  weeks.  They, 
if  fed  well,  need  not  be  weaned  at  all.  A  hog  about 
1%  year  old,  quite  thin  in  flesh,  was  weighed  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  She  had  just  weaned  a  fine  litter  of  pigs,  and 
weighed  216  pounds.  She  was  fed  ground  wheat  ex¬ 
clusively,  adding  water  sufficient  to  make  a  thick  slop. 
After  feeding  for  40  days,  she  weighed  320  pounds. 
In  this  time  she  had  eaten  eight  bushels  of  wheat, 
less  the  toll  taken  for  grinding.  This  is  13  pounds  of 
pork  for  a  bushel  of  wheat.  After  27  days  more,  she 
weighed  366  pounds,  and  had  eaten  five  bushels  of 
wheat,  an  average  of  11%  pounds  of  meat  for  a  bushel 
of  wheat.  She  was  sold  for  six  cents  per  pound,  which 
gave  60  cents  per  bushel  for  the  wheat.  She  dressed 
302  pounds — losing  but  64  pounds,  which  is  less  than 
the  usual  loss.  This  proves  1,  That  wheat  is  a  cheap 
food  for  swine.  2,  That  wheat  makes  solid  and  good 
flesh.  3,  That  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  we  feed 
at  a  loss.  Breeding  stock  should  be  handled  and  kept 
docile,  by  going  among  them.  If  you  have  any  that 
will  not  respond  to  kind  treatment,  better  kill  them. 

C.  E.  Chapman  said  :  I  would  have  sows  drop  their 
first  litters  at  one  year,  and  take  good  care  of  them 
Any  hog  which  has  been  allowed  to  get  fat  will  be  a 
poor  milker.  The  young  pigs  will  be  much  better  for 
future  usefulness  if  fed  oil  meal,  milk  and  wheat 
bran,  than  if  fed  corn.  The  mineral  elements  must 
be  supplied,  or  the  bones  will  be  weak.  A  man  must 
study  out  a  cheap  ration  to  make  the  business  profit¬ 
able.  Our  hogs  are  fed  nothing  when  turned  on  the 
fresh  clover,  the  last  of  May,  until  the  dry  weather 
stops  growth.  Fodder  corn  is  then  given  till  fall  feed 
comes  on.  I  shall  sow  flat  turnips  in  early  spring  to 
feed  during  A  ugust  next  year.  “Will  they  eat  them 
raw  ?  ”  Certainly.  We  winter  mature  stock  on  them, 
fresh  water  and  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  wheat  bran 
each.  They  should  be  cut  up.  There  is  not  much 
warmth  in  a  turnip.  If  the  hogs  are  outdoors,  or  are 
obliged  to  sleep  on  a  frozen  or  wet  bed,  they  will  not 
do  well.  Warmth  is  supplied  cheaper  by  fixing  the  pen, 
than  by  feeding  corn.  We  never  sit  up  with  a  sow  at 
farrowing  time,  or  have  a  sow  eat  her  pigs  when  fed 
this  grass  and  turnip  ration. 


Poultry  on  the  Farm. — The  poultry  business  fur¬ 
nishes  a  home  market  for  everything  grown  on  the 
farm,  and  in  the  sale  of  eggs,  takes  little  fertility 
from  the  soil.  A  long  head  goes  a  great  way  in  pre¬ 
venting  a  long  face.  Any  kind  of  a  house,  providing 
it  is  warm  and  dry,  is  as  good  as  another.  A  cold  hen 
never  lays,  and  boards  are  cheaper  than  corn.  A  man 
who  keeps  P.  Rocks  because  Leghorns’  combs  will 
freeze,  will  not  succeed.  If  pullets  do  not  begin  lay¬ 
ing  before  April,  they  cost  too  much  for  profit.  They 
should  pay  all  cost  in  eggs  before  this,  and  will  lay 
just  as  many  eggs  the  next  season.  The  feed  must  be 
as  cheap  as  possible  and  answer  all  needs.  It  must 
be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  house,  the  hen,  the 
weather,  the  kind  of  egg  wanted,  and  health.  It  should 
be  composed  of  some  corn,  more  bran,  a  greater 
amount  of  wheat,  and  meat,  milk,  green  food  and 
shells.  Have  a  trade  mark.  I  was  offered  eggs  in 
the  city  for  15  cents  per  dozen.  They  represented 
crude  effort  in  every  particular.  The  hen  that  laid 
those  eggs  gathered  the  material  from  the  gutters  be¬ 
hind  the  cows.  Her  dirty  foot  put  a  sign  on  the  small, 
poor  egg.  The  man  sent  it  along  without  cleaning. 
The  same  day  Mr.  Wyckoff's  eggs  were  worth  40 
cents.  The  large,  pure,  washed  clean  eggs  bore  the 
trade  mark  of  applied  intelligence.  Here  you  have  it 
— crude  effort  15  cents,  skill  40  cents.  Every  man’s 
products  and  prices  are  a  photograph  of  his  intelli¬ 
gence.  Are  you  ashamed  of  yours  ?  c. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

That  “Nutritive  Ratio”  for  Laying  Hens. 

0.  W.  M.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. — Please  hurry  up  that 
Balanced  Ration  discussion  till  you  come  to  the  hen. 
I  am  astounded  at  the  statement  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y. 
that  laying  poultry  require  a  ratio  of  one  to  two.  I 
am  anxious  to  see  how  you  will  set  at  work  to  make 
up  a  ration  with  that  proportion,  unless  you  confine 
her  to  grasshoppers  and  linseed  meal.  I  had  supposed 
that  the  requirements  for  egg  production  did  not 
differ  materially  from  those  of  milk  production. 

Ans. — The  difference  between  an  egg  and  milk  is 
that  milk  is  a  production,  and  while  the  same  is  true 
of  an  egg,  it  is  also  an  embryo  chick  ;  that  is,  it  con¬ 
tains  all  the  elements  for  producing  young.  In  round 
numbers,  the  white  weighs  about  600  grains,  the  yolk 
300  grains,  and  the  shell  100  grains,  though  all  eggs 
are  not  of  the  same  size  and  weight.  Of  the  white,  84 
per  cent  is  water,  and  about  12%  per  cent  albumen, 
and  there  is  also  mineral  matter,  sugar,  etc.  Hence 
there  is  in  the  egg,  albumen  to  the  amount  of  75 
grains.  The  yolk  also  contains  some  albumen,  45  per 
cent  of  fat,  and  52  per  cent  of  water,  as  well  as  mineral 
matter,  etc.  The  total  egg  contains  about  80  grains 
of  albuminoids,  135  grains  of  fat  and  oil,  nine  grains 
of  mineral  matter,  26  grains  of  sugar,  coloring,  etc., 
and  the  lime  of  the  shell,  which  is  really  about  50  per 
cent  pure  lime.  The  remainder  is  carbonic  acid,  water 
of  crystallization  etc.,  as  the  shell  is  a  salt-carbonate 
of  lime. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  albuminoids  are  more 
than  equal  to  one-half  of  the  fat,  oil,  etc.,  and  hence 
the  ration  should  be  about  two  to  one,  as  has  been 
stated.  Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  feed  the  exact  pro¬ 
portions.  The  hen  will  lay  on  any  food  that  contains 
sufficient  albumen,  but  the  excess  of  carbonaceous 
matter  is  stored  on  the  body  as  fat,  and  as  she  will  eat 
a  large  quantity  of  food  daily,  she  can  always  secure 
sufficient  albumen  if  the  food  is  not  exclusively  car¬ 
bonaceous,  as  with  grain.  A  variety  will  provide 
sufficient  albumen.  Lean  beef  contains  about  21  per 
cent  of  albuminoids  to  nine  per  cent  of  fat,  or  heat¬ 
forming  elements,  which  gives  an  excess  of  albumin¬ 
oids,  which  may  be  balanced  by  any  food  that  is  more 
carbonaceous.  Red  clover  hay  contains  about  11  per 
cent  of  flesh-formers  to  about  35  per  cent  of  heat- 
formers,  hence  it  is  a  valuable  egg  food,  as  it  contains 
about  one  to  three.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  as  32  of  heat- 
formers  to  41  of  flesh-formers,  and  is  considered  ex¬ 
cellent  food  for  poultry.  Bear  in  mind  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  carbon  is  consumed  in  warming  the 
body,  and  should  the  ration  be  three  to  one,  it  will  be 
more  appropriate,  but  two  to  one  is  recommended,  as 
the  spring  and  summer  are  really  the  laying  seasons, 
at  which  period  the  hens  secure  a  large  proportion  of 
insect  food. 

No  one  can  feed  a  flock  the  exact  proportions,  as  no 
two  hens  are  alike,  and  do  not  eat  the  same  amount 
to-day  that  they  may  to-morrow.  One  may  weigh  the 


food  for  a  cow,  but  if  he  weigh  it  for  the  herd,  and 
keep  no  record  of  each  cow,  his  labor  is  lost.  There¬ 
fore,  to  weigh  the  food  for  a  flock,  gives  no  indication 
for  each  hen.  The  laying  hen  requires  more  food  than 
the  non -layer.  About  four  ounces  of  food  is  considered 
an  allowance  for  one  hen  per  day,  but  some  hens  will 
eat  eight  ounces.  To  feed  hens  by  rule  is  impossible, 
owing  to  the  flock  containing  so  many  different  in¬ 
dividuals,  hence  it  is  customary  to  depend  on  a  variety 
— lean  meat,  clover,  grain,  vegetables  and  linseed  or 
cotton-seed  meal,  being  provided.  A  ration  of  one 
pound  of  lean  beef,  four  ounces  of  cotton-seed  meal, 
and  one  pound  of  wheat,  is  a  fairly  balanced  ration  in 
winter  for  10  hens,  one  day.  In  summer,  the  ration 
should  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  if  the  fowls  are  on  a 
range.  For  dietary  purposes,  the  cotton-seed  meal 
should  be  replaced  by  linseed  meal  every  other  day, 
and  twice  or  three  times  a  week  a  pound  of  finely 
chopped,  scalded  clover  hay  should  be  substituted  for 
the  grain.  With  warm  quarters,  and  the  hens  kept 
busily  at  work,  they  should  lay  on  the  ration  sug¬ 
gested  above.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

Description  of  Various  Potatoes. 

F.  H.  R.,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. — Does  The  R.  N.-Y.  know 
anything  about  the  Home  Comfort  potato,  where  it 
originated,  how  it  yields,  etc.  ?  Also  about  the  Char¬ 
ter  Oak  ?  Will  it  describe  the  Carman  No.  1  ?  Is  it 
a  longer  potato  than  the  No.  2  ?  What  color  is  the 
vine  stalk  and  the  leaves  ?  Do  the  potatoes  grow  hol¬ 
low,  and  how  many  tubers,  on  an  average,  set  per 
vine  ?  Do  they  grow  compact  in  the  hill  or  scattering  ? 

Ans. — Charter  Oak  was  introduced  by  B.  K.  Bliss  & 
Sons,  in  1884.  In  1886,  we  tried  it  in  our  rich  garden 
soil,  and  the  yield  was,  one  lot,  at  the  rate  of  816.75 
bushels  to  the  acre  ;  the  other  786.50.  It  is  of  the 
Peachblow  class,  roundish,  often  russeted,  buff  skin, 
eyes  often  pink  ;  flesh  slightly  yellow,  dry  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  Home  Comfort  was  tried  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.  during  the  season  of  1884.  It  was  sent  to  us  by 
W.  E.  Weld,  Ingleside,  N.  Y.  It  yielded  during  that 
favorable  season,  at  the  rate  of  968  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  is  a  late  intermediate.  The  skin  is  pink,  the 
shape  long,  tapering  at  each  end.  The  eyes  are  a 
trifle  deep,  making  the  potato  hilly.  The  Carman 
No.  1  may  be  a  trifle  longer  than  the  No.  2,  but  only 
a  trifle.  The  vines  and  foliage  are  a  medium  green. 
It  is  a  rank  grower.  Whether  a  potato  grows  hollow 
or  not,  depends,  as  we  believe,  upon  season,  quickness 
of  growth  and  size.  The  No.  1  is  inclined  to  grow  to 
a  large  size.  This  is  easily  remedied  by  plant¬ 
ing  closer  together.  With  us,  the  tubers  grew  close 
to  the  stalks  ;  others  have  said  that  they  “  straggle.” 
The  number  of  tubers  to  the  hill  depends  upon  climate, 
soil  and  cultivation. 

Will  “Potato  Scab”  Spread? 

E.  B.  C.,  Chaffee,  N.  Y. — Will  scabby  seed  potatoes 
produce  scabby  potatoes,  or  are  they  as  good  for  seed 
as  smooth  ones  ? 

Ans. — Most  of  the  blemishes  or  scars  on  potatoes 
(called  scab)  are  due  to  a  skin  disease  which  is  “catch¬ 
ing  ” — that  is,  if  the  conditions  in  the  soil  be  favor¬ 
able,  this  disease  will  spread  from  one  potato  to  an¬ 
other,  much  as  “scab”  in  sheep  would  spread.  Other 
blemishes  are  said  to  be  caused  by  a  very  small  insect. 
Naturally,  therefore,  it  is  not  safe  to  plant  scabby 
seed  if  you  wish  clean  potatoes.  Your  seed  potatoes 
are  not  likely  to  spread  the  disease  if  you  soak  them 
in  the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate — so  often  de¬ 
scribed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Before  potato  planting  time, 
we  shall  give  the  details  of  this  process  again. 

Soaking  Potatoes  in  Ammonia. 

J.  M.,  Intercourse,  Pa. — Will  soaking  potatoes  in  am¬ 
monia,  make  the  sprouts  stronger  and  make  larger 
stalks  ? 

Ans. — No,  it  will  not.  That  statement  went  through 
the  papers  some  years  ago  as  the  result  of  some 
great  Frenchman’s  experiment.  As  well  expect  a 
baby  to  have  larger  legs  as  a  result  of  soaking  it  in 
beef  tea. 

Why  are  Western  Potatoes  “  Big  "  ? 

B.  B.,  Farmingdale,  III. — Why  is  it  that  potatoes 
grow  larger  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  than  in  the 
East  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  nitrogen,  potash,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  water  are  not  all  that  the  potato  re¬ 
quires  ?  Surely  the  difference  cannot  be  in  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil.  Would  the  low 
night  temperature  of  the  Pacific  States  influence  their 
growth  ? 

Ans. — The  extremely  large  size  to  which  potatoes 
sometimes  grow  in  the  West,  is  due  to  several  causes. 
Potatoes  thrive  best  in  cool  climates  and  in  loose, 
loamy,  rich,  moist  soils.  Irrigation,  properly  prac¬ 
ticed,  furnishes  the  desired  mechanical  conditions, 
and  in  rich  soils,  brings  into  proper  solution  and  con¬ 
sequent  availability,  quantities  of  plant  food  which 
the  potato,  being  a  grass  feeder,  fastens  on  to,  and  ex¬ 
pands  itself  accordingly.  All  irrigated  potatoes  are 
not  seven  pounders.  Many  fields  are  drenched  with 
water,  others  are  dried  up.  The  profits  are  the  same 
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in  each  case.  There  is  no  magic  about  it.  Simply 
rich  soils,  intelligently  cultivated  and  judiciously 
watered.  frank  l.  watrous. 

Ohio  Agricultural  College. 

Potatoes  and  Asparagus  in  Texas. 

O.  S.  E.,  Ennis ,  Tex. — 1.  What  is  the  earliest  and 
most  profitable  potato  for  market  for  this  country  ?  2. 
How  shall  I  prepare  and  plant  an  asparagus  bed  from 
the  seed  ?  How  long  will  it  take  the  latter  to  grow  a 
crop  of  asparagus  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  potato  known  here  as  the  Triumph,  or 
Tennessee  Red,  is  known  among  the  market  gardeners 
as  the  most  profitable,  very  early  potato.  It  is  pro¬ 
lific,  smooth,  handsome,  a  good  keeper  and  shipper, 
but  is  only  second  rate  in  quality,  about  the  same  as 
the  Peerless.  In  this  vicinity,  it  has  superseded  Early 
Rose,  Early  Ohio,  etc.,  which  are  much  better  in 
quality,  but  are  not  good  producers  or  keepers.  If 
there  is  a  surplus  of  early  crop  of  this  variety,  it  may 
be  kept  until  August,  when  it  nearly  always  brings 
from  gl  to  $1.25  per  bushel.  2.  To  prepare  and  plant 
an  asparagus  bed,  select  a  smooth,  level  piece  of 
ground  free  from  stones,  cover  with  fine,  well-rotted 
stable  manure  or  cotton  seed  at  the  rate  of  50  tons  of 
the  former  or  four  or  five  of  the  latter  ;  plow  in  very 
deeply,  and  follow  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  with 
a  second  plow  loosening  the  ground  altogether  not 
less  than  15  inches  in  depth.  Lay  ofii  the  ground  into 
rows  each  way  feet  apart,  and  at  each  intersection 
plant  a  strong  one  or  two-year-old  asparagus  root — 
Conover’s  Colossal  or  other  improved  variety — leaving 
the  crown  of  the  plant  at  least  six  inches  below  the 
surface.  After  this,  the  ground  is  cultivated  each  way 
at  small  expense  the  same  as  corn.  In  two  years,  the 
plants  are  strong  enough  to  allow  cuttings  to  be  made, 
and  from  this  time  on  the  bed  should  receive  a  good 
dressing  of  cotton  seed,  cotton-seed  meal  or  stable  ma¬ 
nure  annually  during  the  winter.  To  produce  the 
young  plants,  gather  the  seed  in  the  fall  and  plant  at 
once  in  shallow  drills,  say,  1  inch  deep,  in  clean,  rich 
land,  and  they  will  come  up  promptly  in  the  spring. 
Cultivate  one  season  in  these  drills,  when  they  are  ready 
to  transplant  into  the  permanent  bed.  I  have  given 
the  method  that  will  give  a  long-lived  bed  and  most  to 
be  recommeded  where  land  is  cheap  and  labor  high, 
and  for  general  field  culture  for  market.  For  family 
supply  only,  the  instruction  would  be  quite  different. 
Then  the  bed  would  be  pulverized  with  the  spade,  and 
the  plants  set  about  two  feet  apart  each  way  and  culti¬ 
vated  with  the  hoe.  A  bed  4  by  20  or  30  feet  will  produce 
an  abundance  for  an  ordinary  family.  The  old  notion 
of  salting  the  asparagus  bed  as  being  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess,  is  a  fallacy.  Cutting  the  shoots  for  use  should 
not  be  prolonged  over  four  or  five  weeks  each  spring. 
The  growth  made  during  the  summer  is  cleared  away 
at  the  first  cultivation,  and  preparation  of  the  bed, 
early  in  February,  before  the  cutting  season. 

T.  V.  MUNSON. 

Coriander  and  Other  Herbs. 

0.  S.,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y. — Is  the  climate  of  central 
New  York  suitable  for  growing  coriander  seed?  If 
so,  how  is  it  cultivated  ?  What  would  be  the  yield 
per  acre  ?  I  have  30,000  sage  plants  growing,  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  which  finds  fair  sale.  Several  other  herbs  might 
be  added  to  this,  of  which  coriander  is  one,  if  it  can 
be  raised  and  the  yield  is  sufficient. 

Ans. — Prof.  Hailey  tells  us  that  coriander  grows  in 
his  garden  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  We  cannot  give  the  yield. 
We  think  the  Shakers  at  Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  grow  it 
in  connection  with  their  herb  business. 

Danger  of  Spreading  the  San  Jose  Scale. 

T.E.  B.,  Middlebury,  Vt. — Is  there  danger  that  the 
nurserymen  will  send  out  the  California  scale  insect 
with  their  plum  trees  next  spring  ? 

Ans. — The  question  indicates  that  the  correspondent 
has  confounded  the  new  plum  pest,  which  has  this 
year  devastated  orchards  in  western  New  York,  with 
the  San  Jos6  scale  insect  recently  introduced  into  the 
Eastern  States  from  California.  The  plum  scale, 
which  I  recently  discussed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  an 
entirely  different  insect,  and  as  it  has  thus  far  been 
found  only  on  bearing  trees  over  five  years  old,  there 
is  but  little  danger  of  its  being  introduced  into  new 
localities  on  nursery  stock.  With  the  San  Jos6  scale, 
however,  it  is  very  different.  This  attacks  trees  of  all 
ages,  and  the  principal  centers  of  infection  here  in 
the  East  have  been  two  nurseries  in  New  Jersey.  At 
present,  the  pest  is  known  to  occur  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  at  only  one  point  in  each  of  the  States  of  Florida, 
Virginia  and  Indiana,  at  two  points  in  Pennsylvania, 
at  three  points  in  Maryland,  at  many  points  in  New 
Jersey,  at  several  points  on  Long  Island,  and  at  least 
at  one  other  point  (in  Columbia  County)  in  New  York 
State.  The  only  nurseries  in  which  the  pest  is  now 
present  in  the  East,  are  two  in  New  Jersey  and 
some  nurseries  on  Long  Island.  As  soon  as  the  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  situation  was  made  known  to  the  New 
Jersey  nurserymen,  they  at  once  destroyed  $1,000 
worth  of  suspected  stock,  and  they  have  since  carried 


on  this  work  of  extermination  under  the  dix’ection  of 
Prof.  Smith  and  the  State  Entomologist,  until  now,  as 
Prof.  Smith  says.  “  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  no 
further  infested  stock  will  be  sent  out  from  these  nur¬ 
series.” 

A  vigorous  warfare  has  been  and  is  still  being  waged 
against  the  pest  in  nearly  every  locality  where  it  has 
been  found  in  the  East.  In  Indiana  and  Virginia,  the 
pest  was  soon  exterminated.  In  Maryland  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  work  was  pushed  so  vigorously,  that  the 
insect  is  doubtless  now  practically  extinct  in  these 
localities.  The  work  in  New  Jersey  is  being  thor¬ 
oughly  done  this  winter.  And  I  was  glad  to  know 
that  under  Dr.  Lintner’s  direction  this  pest  has  been 
exterminated  in  the  Columbia  County  oi’chard  in  our 
State.  I  had  hoped  that  the  agents  of  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  would  soon  have  the  pest  under  con¬ 
trol  on  Long  Island.  But  it  seems  from  Dr.  Lintner’s 
communication  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  8,  that 
some  of  the  nui’serymen  on  the  Island  refuse  to  take 
any  measures  for  its  destruction.  This  is  very  xmfor- 
tunate,  and  fully  deserves  the  strong  language  with 
which  Dr.  Lintner  closes  his  communication.  The 
pest  must  be  extei’minated  in  our  State  at  whatever 
cost. 

As  Mr.  Howard,  the  United  States  Entomologist, 
has  said  :  “From  the  present  outlook,  the  damage 
done  has  not  been  unredeemable.  In  fact,  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  ultimate  result  will  not  be  a  good, 
rather  than  a  bad  one.  It  cannot  fail  to  make  all  nur¬ 
serymen  extremely  careful  in  the  futui*e  ;  and  care  in 
regard  to  injurious  insects  is  a  quality  in  which  some 
of  them  have  been  greatly  lacking  in  the  past.” 

Now  to  answer  the  correspondent’s  question  directly, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  nursei-y  firm  will  scarcely 
dare  to  send  out  stock  bearing  this  San  Jos6  scale,  or 
any  other  scale  insect,  in  the  spi-ing.  Nearly  all  of  the 
firms  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  exterminate  the 
scale.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  wise  precaution 
carefully  to  examine  all  stock  pxxi’chased  from  any 
nxirseryman,  and  especially  from  some  of  the  Long 
Island  nursei’ies,  unless  these  soon  take  up  the  warfax’e 
of  extermination.  Some  nurserymen  will  doubtless 
fumigate  all  stock  before  shipping  in  the  spring,  and 
their  stock  can  thus  be  guaranteed.  No,  fruit  grower’s 
need  not  be  unduly  alarmed,  or  refrain  from  buying 
nursery  stock  from  x’eputable  dealers,  for  we  believe 
such  dealers  will  not  be  likely  to  send  out  infested 
stock  next  spi-ing.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

Can  Berries  "Mix”  in  the  Field? 

W.  E.  M.,  Pine  drove,  Pa. — Will  berries  mix  where 
different  varieties,  like  sti-awbei-i-ies,  etc.,  are  planted 
close  together  ;  that  is,  will  the  runners  and  suckers 
from  individual  plants  prove  untrue  to  name  ?  I  have 
a  bush  of  an  everbearing  raspberi’y  ;  about  three  feet 
away  is  a  Gregg.  The  past  summer,  the  Gregg  threw 
out  a  fine,  sti’ong  young  cane  which  bore  and  ripened 
a  fine  cluster  of  large  fruit. 

Ans. — No,  the  plants  cannot  mix.  A  strawberry 
runner  will  always  bear  the  same  berries  as  the  plant 
producing  the  runner.  It  occasionally  happens  that 
through  bud  variation,  the  same  plant  may  produce 
different  varieties.  This  may  be  owing  to  crosses  that 
occurred  in  previous  seedlings,  not  until  now  becom¬ 
ing  potent.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  stx’ong  cane, 
apparently  from  the  Gregg,  is  really  a  separate  seed¬ 
ling  plant,  though  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  Gregg  and 
some  other  blackcaps,  to  bear  clusters  of  fruit  on  the 
strong  young  canes. 

Cauliflower  and  Celery  the  Same  Year. 

C.  0.  U.,  Highland  Lake,  Col. — Can  I  raise  a  crop  of 
celery  after  cauliflowers  ?  If  so,  what  kinds  of  each  ? 
What  fertilizer  can  be  used  most  profitably  ?  The 
land  is  what  is  known  as  seepage  land,  and  is  covered 
with  a  heavy  sod. 

Ans. — It  is  possible  to  raise  two  crops  in  one  year 
on  the  same  land,  but  not  under  ordinary  conditions. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  get  the  cauliflower  off  the 
ground  by  July  15,  certainly.  It  might  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  making  the  rows  of  cauliflower  six  feet 
apart  and  setting  the  celery  between.  Early  Snowball 
and  White  Plume  sell  the  best.  Fifteen  tons  of  sheep 
manure  to  the  acre,  or  common,  coarse  manure,  would 
answer  if  spread  and  plowed  under  in  the  fall,  and 
irrigated.  If  the  seepage  ground  has  much  alkali,  or 
is  cold  and  stiff,  as  much  of  such  land  is  in  Colorado, 
it  would  be  unprofitable  to  garden  the  first  year.  Oats 
sometimes  do  well  on  such  land. 

Pruning  Peach  Roots  ;  Blasting, 

W.  J.  W.,  Washington,  Pa. — Is  it  advisable  to  cut  off 
the  tap  roots  of  peach  trees  when  setting  them  ? 
What  does  The  R.  N.-Y.  think  of  blasting  the  ground 
with  powder  or  dynamite  three  to  five  feet  below  the 
surface,  just  enough  to  loosen  the  ground  and  make 
it  mellow  before  setting  peach  trees  ? 

Ans. — In  relation  to  cutting  off  the  tap  roots  from 
peach  trees  at  the  time  of  planting,  I  have  had  no 


vex’y  extensive  expei’ience  in  simply  cixttiug  the  tap 
roots  ;  but  in  planting  extensive  orchards  with  light 
size  trees,  I  have  cut  away  all  the  roots  to  a  short 
stem,  less  than  an  inch  in  length  and  then  severely 
cut  away  the  top  and  planted  the  trees  with  remark¬ 
able  results,  such  as  had  never  been  obtained  in  any 
other  way.  Mox*e  than  99  per  cent  of  trees  so  pruned 
have  grown,  and  with  a  root  system  far  more  abund¬ 
ant  and  vigorous  than  any  similar  ti'ees  without  root 
pruning.  I  am  therefore  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  As 
to  blasting  the  ground  with  dynamite,  if  the  subsoil 
is  hardpan,  stiff  clay,  or  any  formation  that  would 
not  readily  admit  of  root  peneti’ation,  blasting  is  very 
beneficial  and  has  been  used  with  gi'eat  success  in 
some  orchard  sections  of  the  counti-y,  notably  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  J.  H.  HALE. 

Awnless  Broom  Grass. 

F.  S.,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. — Has  The  R.  N.-Y.  any  ex¬ 
pei’ience  about  Awnless  Broom  grass,  Broraus  inermis? 
A  little  seed  was  sent  me  from  the  Agricultui’al  De¬ 
partment  at  Washington.  I  am  no  farmer,  but  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  it  is  worth  gi’owing  or  not. 

Ans. — Hungarian  or  Awnless  Bx-oom  gi-ass,  Bromus 
inermis,  it  is  said,  will  thrive  on  a  soil  too  poor  to 
gx’ow  any  other  gi’ass,  and  is,  therefore,  valuable  for 
light,  dry  soils.  It  grows  about  two  feet  high,  is  very 
productive,  but  is  not  altogether  hardy.  In  parts  of 
California,  it  is  preferred  to  other  grasses,  and  is 
thought  well  of  in  Iowa. 

Horse  Manure  for  an  Old  Meadow. 

O.  B.  W.,  Colton,  N.  Y. — I  have  an  old  meadow  that 
has  not  been  plowed  for  sevei’al  yeai’s  ;  it  now  cuts  a 
light  crop  of  fine  hay.  I  can  hardly  get  to  it  with  the 
plow  next  spring,  but  can  give  a  part  of  it  a  dressing 
of  horse  manure  that  will  be  made  this  winter.  The 
land  is  stony,  heavy  soil,  but  not  wet ;  it  is  good 
dairy  land  when  under  px’oper  cultivation.  I  wish  to 
get  all  the  hay  I  can  from  it  next  year.  Would  I  bet¬ 
ter  put  on  the  horse  manure,  harrow  and  sow  gi’ass 
seed  ?  If  so,  what  kind  of  seed  ?  How  would  Crimson 
clover  do,  and  then  plow  in  the  fall  ? 

Ans. — Our  experience  with  sowing  Crimson  clover 
in  the  spring  has  not  been  satisfactoi’y.  There  are 
few  other  seeds  that  would  answer  to  sow  as  you  pro¬ 
pose.  We  would  broadcast  the  manure  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible.  This  will  help  the  grass  already 
seeded,  and  in  the  fall  you  can  plow  as  proposed. 
Without  plowing  next  spring,  we  do  not  see  how  you 
can  get  a  heavier  growth  in  any  other  way. 

Something  About  Wood  Ashes. 

W.  M.  B.,  Newport,  Ark. — 1.  How  much  ashes,  either 
dry  or  wet,  could  be  spread  upon  land  and  not  injure 
the  crop.  2.  When  is  it  best  to  plow  under  manure, 
winter  or  spring  ?  3.  Which  is  the  best  time  to  apply 

wood  ashes  to  land,  winter  or  spring  ?  4.  Are  ashes 
that  have  been  thoroughly  wet  before  being  taken 
from  the  ash  pit,  worth  hauling  one  mile  ?  Would  it 
not  be  best  to  spread  the  wet  ashes  on  the  ground  as 
they  are  hauled  ?  5.  What  crops  would  be  benefited 

most  by  using  ashes  ?  I  i-aise  a  genei’al  assortment  of 
vegetables  and  sti’awberries.  My  land  is  of  a  sandy 
nature.  The  ashes  are  from  hard  wood. 

Ans. — We  expect  to  give  detailed  answers  to  these 
and  similar  questions  soon.  These  answers,  therefoi-e, 
are  brief.  1.  We  doubt  if  you  can  use  ashes  too 
heavily  on  ordinary  soils.  2.  No  definite  answer  can 
be  given,  as  much  depends  on  soil,  crop  and  other  con¬ 
ditions.  In  most  cases  we  would  prefer  spring.  3. 
We  would  use  the  ashes  as  well  as  similar  fertilizers, 
after  plowing,  and  hari-ow  them  in.  That  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  obtain  better  x-esults  by  applying  fertilizers 
near  the  surface.  4.  Yes  they  are.  Such  leached  ashes 
contain  a  little  potash  and  a  good  deal  of  lime,  and 
are  always  worth  hauling  one  mile.  It  will  save  con¬ 
siderable  labor  to  spread  the  ashes  from  the  wagon, 
and  this  saving  may  compensate  for  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  harrowing  them  in.  5.  Ashes  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  all  fruits  and  general  gai’den  vegetables. 
They  will  give  as  good  returns  on  sti’awberries  as  on 
anything. 

Lime-Kiln  Ashes  or  Lime, 

A.  J.,  Franksville,  Wis. — I  can  get  lime-kiln  ashes  for 
five  cents  per  bushel,  principally  from  hard  wood.  Are 
they  worth  that  as  a  fertilizer  ?  Would  it  pay  to  use 
fine  lime  at  $1  a  load,  to  be  hauled  four  miles,  to  put 
on  a  clay  loam  soil,  with  a  heavy,  gravelly,  clay  sub¬ 
soil  ?  Our  bed  rock  is  limestone.  At  what  time  should 
they  be  applied  for  the  best  results  ? 

Ans. — Of  course,  the  ashes  fx-om  a  lime  kiln  will  vary 
considerably  in  composition.  A  fair  average  will  con¬ 
tain  about  25  pounds  of  potash,  20  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  and  850  pounds  of  lime  to  the  ton.  They  are 
well  worth  the  price  asked,  and  are  cheaper  than  the 
“  fine  lime,”  since  they  contain  all  the  lime  your  soil 
needs.  With  plenty  of  such  ashes  and  clover,  you  can 
keep  up  the  fertility  of  almost  any  soil.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
always  prefers  to  harrow  in  lime,  ashes,  etc.,  rather 
than  to  plow  them  under.  We  believe  they  are  more 
effective  when  put  in  near  the  surface. 
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How  to  Keep  Dynamite. 

J.  Q.  A.,  Oungah,  Ont. — In  answer  to 
J.  VV.  B. ,  page  801,  in  regard  to  dynamite, 
it  is  true  that  very  high-grade  dynamite, 
when  kept  at  a  warm  temperature  for 
several  months,  will  become  very  oily 
on  the  bottom  side  of  the  cartridge, 
and  dryer  on  the  top  side,  and  is,  of 
course,  more  easily  exploded.  This  is 
easily  prevented  by  turning  the  dynamite 
or  the  box  containing  it  when  necessary. 
Dynamite  made  now  is  not  as  liable  to  soak 
down  as  when  it  was  first  made  in  this 
country.  I  know  only  of  that  made  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  but  suppose  it  is  made 
the  same  everywhere. 

Pansies  in  December. 

T.  C.  F.,  Sheridan,  Ind. — This  is  the 
loth  day  of  December.  This  is  central 
Indiana.  Nothing  unustial  about  that  ? 
Perhaps  not,  but  it  is  something  unusual 
to  be  able  to  gather  a  bouquet  of  outdoor 
grown  pansies  on  that  day  in  that  State  ; 
yet  that  is  what  I  did  to-day.  They  had 
no  extra  care  except  extra-rich  soil,  and 
the  partial  shade  and  protection  of  a 
large  evergreen.  They  have  been  bloom¬ 
ing  all  summer.  The  thermometer  has 
been  down  to  12  degrees  above  zero.  I 
call  it  a  hardy  pansy  that  does  not  freeze 
the  bloom  out. 

How  Japan  Plums  Fruit. 

J.  W.  S..  IIooksburg,  O. — In  answer  to 
an  inquiry  regarding  the  fruiting  of  the 
Japan  plums,  The  R.  N.-Y.,  on  page  77G, 
1894,  says  that  they  do  not  bear  their 
fruit  on  last  year’s  woocl,  like  peaches, 
but  ‘  ‘  on  small  spurs  and  upon  the  very 
ends  of  the  branches  of  from  one  to  three 
years’  growth.”  If  the  editor  will  again 
examine  his  Japan  plum  trees,  he  will 
find  fruit  buds,  not  only  on  the  small 
spurs,  but  also  on  the  last  year’s  wood 
the  same  as  on  peaches.  This  dual 
arrangement  of  fruit  buds  on  both  spurs 
and  last  year’s  wood,  holds  good,  not 
only  with  the  Japan  plums,  but  also  with 
the  Chiclcasaws. 

Nut  Trees  and  Fruit. 

J.  P.,  Wawa,  Pa. — I  see  an  inquiry 
about  nut  trees  and  fruit  trees.  My 
father,  some  45  years  since,  planted  an 
apple  orchard  on  one  edge  of  which 
stood  a  small  walnut  tree  (black).  Not 
an  apple  tree  lived  within  100  feet  of  the 
walnut,  and  not  one  died  beyond  that 
limit.  Has  any  subscriber  ever  seen 
bearing  fruit  trees  where  walnut  trees 
of  any  variety  were  standing  ?  I  saw  an 
inquiry  about  grafting  pear  suckers  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  I  would  say,  don’t.  Such 
stock  will  graft,  but  these  same  trees, 
when  replanted,  will  sucker.  Such  an 
orchard  is  of  no  value. 

Getting  Rid  of  Old  Trees. 

E.  B.  W.,  Newton,  I  a. — What  is  the 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  old  apple  tree 
stumps  ?  is  asked  in  a  recent  R.  N.-Y. 
Grub  out  the  trees  while  you  have 
the  top  to  help  pry  the  stump  out.  I 
once  thought  that  there  was  no  way 
but  to  cut  the  frees  down  and  let  the 
stumps  rot.  That  grubbing  was  very 
wearisome.  A  hired  man  who  was  reared 
in  the  “  brush,”  and  who  dearly  loved  to 
swing  an  axe  or  mattock,  taught  me  bet¬ 
ter.  By  the  way,  1  am  not  above  learning 
from  a  hired  man.  When  a  man’s  back 
gets  limbered  up  to  it,  and  he  learns 
how  to  use  the  mattock  to  advantage, 
trees  can  be  taken  out  quite  cheaply. 
Simply  go  down  around  the  tree,  and 
cut  off  all  side  roots.  Most  of  the  work 
is  done  with  the  mattock.  The  axe  is 
used  on  the  large  roots.  Very  likely 
when  this  is  done,  the  tree  will  fall  over. 
But  if  there  be  a  tap  root,  the  tree  must 
be  strained  over  while  it  is  being  cut. 
For  the  45-year-old  apple  trees,  the  best 
plan  is  to  get  a  long  rope,  tie  one  end 
high  up  in  the  tree,  pass  the  other  end 
through  a  pulley  which  is  fastened  near 


the  ground  to  another  tree,  hitch  a  team 
to  this  end,  and  let  them  pull  while  one 
man  cuts  at  the  roots  still  remaining  in 
the  ground.  Really  it  is  not  very  much 
more  work  than  cutting  the  trees  down, 
and  then  when  it  is  done  the  stumps  are 
out  and  the  ground  is  cleared. 

That  "Model  Middleman.” 

W.  B.  G.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. — I  do  not 
trouble  The  R.  N.-Y.  very  often  with  an 
airing  of  my  cranky  ideas,  but  I  think 
the  time  has  about  come  that  I  must 
“  kick  agin”  your  advice  to  the  corres¬ 
pondent  from  Pennsylvania,  on  page  781. 
In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  see  any  chance 
to  find  fault  with  any  honest  middleman, 
and  the  farmer  that  ships  his  goods 
without  first  knowing  to  what  kind  of  a 
man  he  is  shipping,  gets  no  sympathy 
from  me  when  he  gets  bitten.  1  know 
of  no  law  that  compels  me  to  ship  to  him 
if  I  do  not  think  it  for  my  interest.  And 
I  further  know  of  several  middlemen  who 
wish  that  the  poor,  downtrodden  farm¬ 
ers  had  not  sold  them  their  turkeys  this 
fall  to  be  taken  to  Boston  and  sold  for 
two  or  three  cents  per  pound  less  than 
was  paid  for  them. 

Now  the  man  from  Pennsylvania  is  all 
right  in  his  venture  to  move  to  town  and 
be  his  own  salesman,  if  the  farm  is 
large  and  productive  enough  to  support 
two  families  at  home,  and  one  in  town  : 
but  if  not,  what  then  ?  It  will  not  do 
for  him  to  see  a  few  of  his  old  neighbors 
and  tell  them  to  ship  their  farm  produce 
to  him  and  he  will  sell  it  for  the  best 
price  he  can,  keeping  a  small  commission 
to  enable  him  to  stay  in  town,  and  let 
the  boys  try  another  year  on  the  farm. 
For  then  he  would  become  one  of  those 
horrid  middlemen.  lie  must,  if  he  has  a 
bank  account,  draw  on  that  to  make  up 
for  what  the  farm  failed  to  do,  or  go 
back  to  it  with  an  additional  load,  to  dig 
out  of  the  old  farm  that  did  not  satisfy 
him  before  he  took  the  boys  in  as  part¬ 
ners.  My  advice  to  any  one  contem¬ 
plating  such  a  move  is  to  wait  one  year 
until  this  man  makes  his  first  report,  and 
see  if  that  shows  that  every  well  reg¬ 
ulated  farm  situated  as  this  one  is,  can 
support - what?  I  call  him  a  middle¬ 

man  ;  doubtless  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  call 
him  a  relative. 

Fruits  in  a  Cold  Country. 


east  corner  of  the  State,  and  100  miles 
farther  north  than  the  northern  boundary 
of  any  other  State  east  of  the  great  lakes; 
yet  perhaps  the  climate  is  no  colder  here 
than  in  Dr.  Hoskins’s  vicinity.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  usually  registers  40  below  zero 
at  least  once  during  the  winter. 


ARIES  ( TSUGA >  CANADENSIS  MACR0PHYLLA. 

The  Large-leaved  hemlock  is  not  very 
well  known,  and  is  rarely  seen  outside 
of  collections  of  conifers  which  make 
some  pretensions  to  variety.  The  leaves 
are  twice  as  broad  as  those  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  hemlock  and  of  a  much  darker  color. 
It  is  of  slow  growth,  and  never,  in  so 
far  as  the  writer  is  informed,  attains  to 
a  size  that  places  it  outside  of  the  limit 
of  dwarf  evergreens.  Our  specimen  was 
planted  some  20  years  ago,  the  plant  then 
being  a  foot  in  height.  Three  years  ago, 
it  was  necessary  to  transplant  it  to  es¬ 
cape  the  injury  which  contact  with  other 
trees  would  have  caused.  It  is  now  seven 
feet  tall,  of  a  regular,  broadly  conical 
shape.  This  tree  grows  in  a  moist  place, 
where  it  has  never  sustained  the  slight¬ 
est  injury,  either  from  heat  or  cold.  It 
has  not  the  feathery  grace  of  its  parent, 
the  Common  hemlock.  In  fact,  it  is 
rather  a  somber,  stocky,  little  tree  that 
is  valuable  because  of  its  notable  differ¬ 
ences  from  other  hemlocks.  It  is  one  of 
those  evergreen  trees  of  small  stature 
which,  besides  being  valuable  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  collection,  is  especially  desirable 


for  home-grounds  of  small  extent — say 
from  a  city  lot  to  an  acre. 

An  interesting  companion  to  the  Large- 
leaved  hemlock  is  the  Small-leaved  hem¬ 
lock,  Microphylla,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  as  much  smaller  than  the  species  as 
those  of  the  Large-leaved  are  larger, 
though  it  is  of  faster  growth  and  the 
leaves  and  spray  have  all  the  airiness  of 
the  Common  hemlock. 

Alcock’s  Spruce  is  one  of  the  first  coni¬ 
fers  we  would  select  for  grounds  of  one 
acre  or  more  in  extent.  Its  habit  is  far 
more  symmetrical  than  that  of  the  Nor¬ 
way,  and  it  is  in  every  way  a  finer  tree. 
It  is  a  longer-lived  tree,  hardier  and,  it  is 
thought,  retains  its  lower  foliage  longer. 
This,  however,  is  not  positively  known, 
because  it  is  still  a  rare  species  in  culti¬ 
vation.  It  is  from  Japan.  The  foliage 
is  a  rather  pale  green,  much  lighter 
underneath,  giving  it  a  changeable  color 
of  great  beauty. 

The  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  is  rapidly 
earning  a  well-deserved  popularity  be¬ 
cause  of  its  bluish  or  sage,  or  steel-col¬ 
ored  leaves.  But  there  are  Blue  spruces 
and  Blue  spruces,  or  rather  spruces  that 
are  not  blue.  Some  are  as  dark  as  the 
Norway.  We  need,  therefore,  to  select 
the  young  trees  or  order  them  of  those 
whom  we  may  trust  to  select  for  us.  It 
is  thought  that  the  Blue  spruce,  while 
hardier  than  the  Norway,  is  longer  lived 
and  will  longer  retain  its  lower  foliage. 

Among  the  firs,  as  has  been  intimated, 
we  would  choose  Nordmann’s  and  Con- 
color.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  perfectly 
hardy,  while  the  former  is  less  so.  The 
leaves  of  our  specimen  of  Concolor  are 
as  “blue”  as  those  of  the  Blue  spruce. 


PORTY  MILLION  CAKES  YEARLY. 


E.  W.  M.,  IIoulton,  Me. — The  Agawam 
blackberry  is  hardy  here,  seldom  failing 
to  bear  a  good  crop  of  fine  fruit.  Snyder 
winterkills.  Turner  and  Marlboro  rasp¬ 
berries  are  hardy;  Cuthbert  is  not.  There 
are  a  few  top- worked  pears  Ion  sound 
wood)  of  the  Flemish  Beauty,  but  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  hardy.  We  have  no 
hardy  pear  except  the  Russian  varieties. 
The  Ogon,  Ogden,  Satsuma,  Burbank  and 
one  Russian  variety  of  plums,  have  lived 
through  several  of  our  winters  unpro¬ 
tected  and  uninjured  ;  all  others  are 
tender  ;  not  even  the  M  core’s  Arctic  can 
stand  up  through  the  winter  where  cul¬ 
tivated.  We  have  but  few  curculios 
here,  and  none  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  and  but  little  black  knot.  Over 
3,000  bushels  of  plums  were  raised  here 
last  year,  mostly  Moore’s  Arctic.  We  need 
a  home  market.  Could  they  be  canned, 
cured  or  dried  in  any  way  to  make  it 
profitable  ?  My  nursery  is  in  the  north- 
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When  Others  Fail 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  builds  up  the  shat¬ 
tered  system,  by  giving  vigorous  action  to 
the  digestive  organs,  creating  an  appetite 
and  purifying  the  blood.  It  is  prepared 


Hood’s  Sarsa- 

1  Iwwt  parilla 

by  modern  methods, 
possesses  the  greatest 
curative  powers,  and 
has  the  most  wonderful  record  of  actual 
cures  of  any  medicine  in  existence.  Be 
sure  to  get  only  Hood’s.  SI  ;  six  for  $5. 


Hood’s  Pills  are  purely  vegetable.  25c. 
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Sample  mailed  X  C  for  #1  H  rt 

Nickel,  $1.50.  *I>UU 
Stallion  Bits  SOcts.  extra. 

.ACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO. 


BEFORE 


harness  for  $7 ;  a  team  harness 
for  $16.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 

_  well  as  though  here  in  person, 

l'0.,Mfr*.,  No.  |0  CliurcU  SL,  Owegu,  N.Y. 


METAL 
WHEELS, 

for  your 

WAGONS. 

Any  size  you  want,  20 
to  56  m.  high.  Tires  l 
to  8  in.wide— hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  Saves 
Cost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
hogs,  ke.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Catl’g  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MPG.  CO., 
duincy.  Ill. 


World’s  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
Roofing  Co.  awarded 

_ Medal  and  Diploma 

for  PATENT  CAP  ROOFING  at  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles,  0. 


CANNING 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
and  Farnham,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


CIDER  PRESS 


BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Sendjicent  stamp  for  80  page  Illustrated 

The  only  press  awarded  medal  . 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair.  Jf 

HYDRAULICS 

m 

pc 

r" 

V\  made  Oak  Leather  Harness, 

BH  sold  direct  to  consumers  at 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

MFG.C0.  No.4  Main  St. 

j 

1  iiS 

f-iJ  wholesale  prices.  Why  not  buy 
ill  from  first  hands  and  save  the 

Ml 

Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


SITUATION  WANTEr£Xrr™S 

superintendent,  who  has  been  with  me  several  years, 
and  who  I  found  unusually  competent  and  reliable. 
Please  apply  Fordyce  S.  Caldwell,  2  Wall  St.,  N.Y. 


JAMES  RIVER  FARM 

Containing  372  Acres,  near  Richmond. 

185  acres  productive  bottom  land.  Frame  house.  8  rooms, 
halls,  porches  and  cellar.  Terms  very  easy.  Free  cata¬ 
logue  containing  many  bargains. 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Virginia  Farms  for  Sale. 

500  improved  and  unimproved  fr/ms;  500  town  lots 
and  Villa  sites.  Will  give  the  best  bargains  in  the 
South.  Claremont  is  a  growing  town  on  James  River 

ClCITIZENSeLAND  B.  L.  &  D.  CO.,  Claremont,  Va. 
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As  to  pikes,  we  would  select  first  of 
all  the  old  Pinus  strobus — the  White  or 
Weymouth  pine.  The  R.  N.-Y.  alone — 
so  far  as  we  know — has,  during  the  last 
22  years,  tried  the  experiment  of  dis¬ 
budding  this  tree  every  year — not  cutting 
it  back.  The  result  is  a  compact,  grace¬ 
ful,  lithe,  round,  slightly  conical  mass 
of  foliage  of  silvery  green.  Other  White 
pines  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  collection,  planted 
at  the  same  time,  are  40  to  45  feet  high  ; 
the  lower  branches  are  dead,  while  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  tree,  the  long  in¬ 
ternodes  and  stretching  lateral  branches 
are  fully  as  conspicuous  as  the  foliage. 
The  disbudded  specimen  is  but  25  feet 
high  and  at  a  little  distance  not  a  bare 
branch  is  to  be  seen.  It  is  a  mass  of 
feathery  green,  beautiful  during  the 
growing  season,  a  delight  during  the 
winter. 

To  both  the  Austrian  and  Scotch  pines 
there  are  objections  except  for  extensive 
grounds.  The  Swiss  Stone  pine  in  so  far 
as  appearance  is  concerned,  is  a  dwarf 
White  pine  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of 
all  the  pines  for  small  places.  We  are 
trying  Pinus  Pallasiana,  Jeffi'eyi  and 
Ponderosa  from  the  northwest,  and 
Monspeliensis  from  Europe.  Except  for 
the  marked  contrast  in  color,  wc  do  not 
see  much,  if  anything,  about  them  that 
would  commend  them  above  the  Scotch 
and  Austrian  pines. 

THE  UMBRELLA  PINE. 

Sciadopitys  verticillata — the  Umbrella 
pine — though  it  has  been  known  in  this 
country  upwards  of ’30  years,  is  yet  known 
to  comparatively  few  and  is  rarely  seen 
outside  of  choice  collections.  This  may 
be  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
to  propagate,  except  from  seeds.  Our 
own  specimen,  planted  in  the  spring  of 
187(5 — then  18  inches  high — is  now  about 
five  feet  high,  its  growth  having  been 
retarded  by  two  removals.  But  it  is,  in 
early  life,  of  very  slow  growth  anyway, 
though  said  to  be  of  rapid  growth  as 
age  increases.  In  planting  home  grounds 
of  limited  area,  too  little  thought  is  given 
to  the  selection  of  the  varieties  as  dis¬ 
similar  as  possible.  A  single  specimen 
or  so  of  one  kind  is  enough.  The  greater 
the  variety  and  the  greater  the  dis¬ 
similarity,  the  more  there  is  to  delight 
and  instruct  us.  The  misfortune  is  that 
most  people  who  select  the  plants  for 
their  grounds  know  little  or  nothing 
about  them  and  instead  of  consulting 
those  who  do  know,  choose  the  lowest- 
priced  sorts  from  catalogues  or  the 
thriftiest,  largest,  cheapest  plants  of  the 
nurseries.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  Balsam  Fir — one  of  the  ugliest  ever¬ 
greens  in  age — or  the  arbor-vitae,  notable 
for  its  pyramidal  gracelessness,  or  the 
Norway  spx-uce,  inferior  to  many  other 
spruces,  holds  a  monopoly  of  the  ever¬ 
green  trees  of  the  average  counti'y  or 
suburban  home. 

The  Umbrella  pine  differs  as  much 
from  other  conifers  as  the  Sugar  maple 
diifei’s  from  the  Cucumber  magnolia. 
The  leaves  fi’om  two  to  four  inches  long, 
grow  in  whorls  of  25  or  more  at  the 
nodes  and  ends  of  the  bx*anches.  These 
leaves  often  spread  out  like  the  skeleton 
of  an  umbrella,  whence  the  familiar 
name.  There  is  one  objection  to  this 
tree.  The  leaves  ax*e  somewhat  thick 
and  fleshy.  The  weight  of  the  umbel  is 
such  that  dux-ing  winter  storms,  the  ice 
or  snow  clinging  to  them  so  weighs  them 
down  that  the  branchlets  are  often  torn 
from  the  main  stem. 

It  has  thus  far  proved  hardy  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  and  we  learn  that  it  is 
also  hardy  in  Massachusetts,  and  very 
likely  further  North. 

The  Umbrella  tree  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
where  it  reaches  the  height  of  from  50  to 
over  100  feet.  Several  writers  consider 
this  tree  the  finest  conifer  of  that  counti'y, 
presenting  an  appearance  as  strange  as 
elegant,  in  consequence  of  its  innumer¬ 
able  ramifications  which  always  end  in  a 
parasol-like  tuft  of  long  fleshy  leaves. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  wish  to  condemn 
the  Norway  spruce  or  the  Balsam  fir,  or 
the  Scotch  or  Austrian  pine,  or  the 


American  arbor-vitae,  or  any  other  of  the 
well-known  species  of  conifers.  In  some 
places  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  ti*ees 
may  thrive  better  than  any  other  kinds. 
Neither  is  it  our  intention  to  set  up  any 
of  the  rarer  spruces,  pines,  firs  or  retinis- 
poras  as  alone  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
home  grounds.  We  are  advocating  va¬ 
riety  according  to  the  space  to  be  planted, 
and  that  the  variety  shoxxld  comprise  a 
selection  of  the  finest  conifei's  that  will 
thrive  in  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
grounds  to  be  planted.  If,  for  example, 
arbox*-vitaes  alone  among  conifers  were 
adapted  to  the  environment,  then  let  us 
not  choose  a  dozen,  50  or  100  American 
arbor-vitiBS,  but  one  or  sevex'al  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  place)  of  each 
variety  now  offered  by  nurserymen.  For 
example,  during  many  years  of  seedling 
cultivation,  the  vetei*an  Robert  Doixglas, 
of  Illinois,  has  selected  and  introduced  a 
dozen  different  varieties  which  differ  as 
much  from  one  another  as  do  the  Japan 
Retinisporas,  while  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  day  may  be  seen  a  dozen  or  more, 
each  one  of  which  is  peculiar  to  itself. 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  Norway  sprixces, 
arbor-vitjes,  and  Balsam  fix's,  enjoy  them 
in  the  grounds  of  yoixr  next-door  neigh¬ 
bor,  while,  in  due  time,  your  neighbor 
will  have  occasion  to  take  an  interest  in 
your  collection  and  regretfully  to  ask 
himself  the  question,  “  Why  did’t  I  have 
the  sense  to  select  such  trees  ?  ” 


Mr.  II.  L.  Fairchij,i>  of  Nichols,  Conn., 
says  that  the  Alaska  quince  introduced 
by  C.  A.  Green  box*e  with  him  the  past 
season  its  first  fruit.  It  is  quite  lai'ge. 
handsome,  round,  with  a  small  abrupt 
neck.  The  flesh,  he  says,  is  pale,  tender, 
somewhat  gritty  and  very  much  lacking 
in  flavor.  This  is  the  first  report  we  have 
seen  of  the  new  quince  Alaska.  Our 
plants  have  made  a  strong  growth,  and 
will  probably  bear  next  year . 

Mr.  Fairchild  compai'es  the  two  new 
gooseberries  Columbus  and  Utah  grow¬ 
ing  in  parallel  rows  three  feet  apart. 
The  Columbus  berries  are  vex*y  uniform 
in  size  while  those  of  the  Utah  vary, 
some  being  larger  and  some  smaller. 
The  Utah  berry  is  a  dark  red  when  ripe. 
The  bush  is  a  more  upright  grower  than 
the  Columbus . 

We  want  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind 
the  Ridgeley  chestnut,  to  which  we  have 
several  times  alluded  as  being  nearly  as 
large  as  the  Paragon  and  of  better  qual¬ 
ity.  In  fact,  the  quality  is  equal  to  our 
own  native  chestnuts.  Mr.  Chas.  Wright, 
of  Seaford,  Del.,  writes  : 

I  note  what  Emerson  says  of  the  Ridgeley  in 
November  10th  issue  of  Tun  R.  N.-Y.  All  things 
considered,  I  believe  it  is  the  chestnut  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  I  had  nuts  on  trees  in  the  nursery  grafted 
last  spring. 

A.  II.  Griesa,  of  Lawrence,  Kan., 
throws  a  little  light  confii'matory  of  our 
views  as  to  the  fruitfulness  of  chestnut 
trees,  lie  says  : 

I  have  two  Paragon  chestnuts  and  they  blos¬ 
somed  and  set  burrs  every  year,  but  did  not  ripen 
fruit  for  the  first  two  or  three  years;  the  last  two 
years  have  had  fine,  large  nuts,  the  present  year 
had  over  two  quarts.  They  evidently  need  no  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  male  tree.  I  had  a  farm  near  here  with 
25  chestnut  trees  of  American  variety.  One  tree 
was  so  fruitful  from  the  first  that  it  was  really  a 
prize ;  it  was  the  largest  tree  of  the  lot.  Of  the 
others,  only  a  few  had  any  fruit,  and  some  none. 
All  of  the  trees,  except  the  fruitful  one,  were  cut 
out,  yet  this  one  tree  continues  to  bear  as  usual. 
I  think  some  chestnut  trees  do  not  bear  nuts,  as 
some  mulberries  all  blossom,  yet  only  a  part  bear 
fruit.  Such  as  are  productive  bear  alone,  as  they 
produce  flowers  of  both  sexes.  This  may  be  the 
case  with  chestnuts. 


We  Grow  T0h(rM?."  Roses  Annually 

Many  other  things  as  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Plants. 

NO  FINER  ASSORTMENT  OF  LARGE  OR  SMALL  FRUITS, 
SHRUBS  OR  ROSES  IN  AMERICA. 

With  more  aci'es  of  Ornamentals  than  any  other  nursei'y  can  show. 
Planters  as  well  as  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Dealers  are  cordially  invited 
to  call  and  inspect  our  stock.  CATALOGUE  Fit  EE. 

29  GREENHOUSES. 


41st  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  4 


Painesvillt,  Ohio. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES  > 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JEBMRD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ✓ 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth, 
fy  OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou.  Maine. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

(or  potatoes,  fruits,  and  all  vegetables  require  (to  secure  the  largest  yield  and  best  quality' 

At  Least  io°/0  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  this  conclusively.  How  and  why,  are  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Leave 


Doubtful  Seeds  alone.  The  best 
are  easy  to  get,  and  eost  no 
more.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

FERRY’S 

SEEDS 

Always  tlxe  best.  Known 
everywhere.  Ferry’s  Seed 
_  Annual  for  1895  tells  you 
'what,  how,  and  when  to  plant. 

'  Sent  Free.  Get  it.  Address 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


KGRAPE  VINES 

1  00  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Trees,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
edstock.  Genuine,  cheap.  Si  sample  vines  mailed  for  l(lc. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOESClI,Fr^onIa,N.  Y. 


QTDAW/PEQDV  Wonder  of  the  Season  Is 
OlnAYYDCnni  Lady  Thompson.  The  Rasp 
berry  for  money— Miller.  All  Berry  Plants  described 
in  our  new  Price  List.  Sent  free.  Best  JPlants.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


Japan  Plums— Standard  Pears, 

and  Peach  Trees.  If  you  Intend  to  plant,  send  for  our 
list.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant  for  profit,  and  how  to 
care  for  It,  with  price  of  trees.  HENRY  LUTT8, 
Niagara  River  Nurseries,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


That  You're 
Sure  Of. 


Seed  Potatoes,  Fruit  Trees,  Plants,  and  Vines. 
Lotta  best  Black  Raspberry.  Our  New 
Catalogue— a  book  of  straight-forward  talk 
—tells  prices  you’ll  he  glad  to  pay.  It’*  Free. 

FRANK  FORD  &  SON,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


ODORLESS  GUANO 
MINERAL  UUHHU 


delivered  at  your 
nearest  station,  for 
*20.00  per  ton. 
Agents  wanted  In  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  TIIE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


Free 

fertilizers  in  the  winter  time - 

freight  paid.  Write  for  particulars, 
giving  references  and  shipping  point. 

POWELL  FERTILIZER  &  CHEM.  CO. 

Powell’s  Fertilizers, 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 

at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston.  Mass 


NEW  PEACH 


JERSEY  PRIDE 

Largest, handsomest  and 
tlnest-ilavored  Peach  In 
cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  The 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  particulars. 


Small  Fruits. 

Largest  and  best  stock  In  Ohio.  All  leading  old  and 
new  varieties.  Be  sure  to  get  my  catalogue  before 
buying.  W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 


NURSERY  STOCK ! 

Cut  this  out  and  paste  It  In  your  hat.  We  offer 
for  the  Spring  Trade  : 

250,000  PARKER  EAItl.E.  (  15,000  BEVERLY. 

50,000  TlMBRELL.  )  115,000  SMITH’S  SEEDLING 

50,000  PRINCESS.  )  12,000  BlSKL. 

50, 000  BUBACH.  )  45,000  GOV.  HOARD. 

;i00,000  Lovett’s  Early.  (  25,000  Wolverton. 

00,000  Greenville.  c  20,000  Dayton. 

300,000  Beder  Wood.  (  10,000  Leader. 

250.000  IIaverland.  )  10.000  Saunders. 

00,000  Iowa  Beauty.  )  10,000  Edgar  Queen 
70,000  Barton’sEclipsk  )  10,000  Van  Deman. 

75,000  Gandy  S  5,000  Belle  No.  5. 

300,000  Warfield.  (  4,000  Aroma. 

250,000  Michel’s  Early.  (  3,000  Cyclone. 

No  Better  Plants  Grown. 


Consumption 

was  formerly  pronounced  incurable.  Now  it  is  not.  In  all 
of  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 

Scott’s  Emulsion 


TRADE  MARK. 


will  effect  a  cure  quicker  than  any  other 
known  specific.  Scott’s  Emulsion  pro¬ 
motes  the  making  of  healthy  lung-tissue, 
relieves  inflammation,  overcomes  the  excess¬ 
ive  waste  of  the  disease  and  gives  vital 
strength. 

For  Coughs,  Colds,  Weak  Lungs,  Sore  Throat, 
Bronchitis,  Consumption,  Scrofula,  Anaemia, 
Loss  of  Flesh  and  Wasting  Diseases  of  Children. 

Buy  only  the  genuine  with  our  trade¬ 
mark  on  salmon-colored  wrapper. 


Send  for  pamphlet  on  Scott’s  Emulsion.  FREE. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  50  cents  and  $  I . 


Packed  in  our  special  shipping  crate  1,000  each. 
Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  at  once,  and  we  will  quote 
prices  on  500  or  car  load. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES,  ““’’WcTf.’*’0’’ 


Crimson  Clover  Seed  Strawberry  Plants. 

Quality  best.  It  will  pay  to  write  me,  stating  wants. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 


CCCV1C  CLOVER,  ALSIKE, 
O  EL  LUO.  TIMOTHY. 

We  BUY.  Send  Samples  for  our  bids. 

We  S JELL.  Every  quality.  Our  Samples  free. 

The  Whitney-Noyes  Seed  Co.,^SSfcffi!S5»t. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


TDECO  nf  fifll  n  plum,  SPLENDOR  prune.  Van 
I  IlLLO  Ul  uULU  DEMAN  quince— ctunce  of 
Burbank’s  20  Million  “new  creations.”  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  everywhere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar¬ 
anteed.  The“great  nurseries” save  you  over  HALF. 
Millions  of  the  best  trees  70  years’  experience  can 
grow;  they  “live  longer  and  bear  better."— Sec. 
Morton.  STARK, B29, Louisiana, Mo., Rockport, III. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the  more 
Important  principles  which  underlie  agriculture, 
In  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  Is  just  what  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
or  botany,  needs.  Cloth,  tl. 
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THE 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER 
A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850.  Copyrighted  1895 

Egbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  75  cents  per 
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Whenever  a  business  cannot  pay  expenses/  and  its 
managers  fail  and  notify  the  creditors  that  they  can¬ 
not  pay  their  honest  debts,  outsiders  generally  find 
the  trouble  to  be  that  “  ornamentals”  are  drawing 
good  salaries  and  doing  nothing  to  earn  them.  Cut  off 
these  “lumps,”  and  expenses  can  often  be  met.  Before 
you  condemn  that  dairy,  hunt  out  the  “  ornamentals” 
and  beef  them. 

O 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  advice  about  experiment 
plots  of  land.  It  is  often  a  good  thing  to  take  an  aver¬ 
age  piece  of  ground  and  try  on  it  accurate  experi¬ 
ments  with  fertilizers,  manures,  seeds  or  methods  of 
culture.  By  taking  an  average  piece  of  soil  and  watch¬ 
ing  results  carefully  we  can  make  a  pretty  fair  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  field  or  farm.  Why  not  take  an  experi¬ 
ment  cow  in  much  the  same  way  ?  Pick  out  one  cow, 
that  is,  a  fair  average,  and  try  the  new  “  balance”  to 
your  ration  on  her  before  you  give  it  to  the  entire 
herd.  There  are  lots  of  questions  you  might  ask  that 
experiment  cow  that  you  cannot  afford  to  ask  the  en¬ 
tire  herd.  Use  one  good  cow  as  you  would  your  ex¬ 
periment  plot. 

O 

When  cracked  dry  corn,  or  even  “corny”  ensilage  is 
fed  in  excess,  farmers  often  find  many  particles  of 
undigested  grain  in  the  manure.  It  is  thus  easily 
shown  that  the  cow  is  receiving  more  grain  than  she 
can  digest,  and  the  ration  is  usually  cut  down  until 
the  undigested  corn  is  no  longer  found.  Farmers  who 
feed  an  excess  of  finely  ground  grains,  sometimes 
deceive  themselves  because  this  excess  does  not  show 
in  the  droppings  as  the  whole  corn  does.  It  is  often 
there  all  the  same  because,  while  the  cow  is  giving  a 
large  mess  of  milk,  she  receives  more  grain  than  she 
can  well  digest,  and  to  that  extent,  is  overfed.  We 
have  a  good  many  rations  sent  us  that  are  very  rich  in 
fine  meals.  The  cows  are  said  to  be  doing  well,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  they  are  too  heavily  grained.  We 
would  like  to  know  if  a  share  of  this  meal  is  passed 
undigested — without  detection. 

G 

Our  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  a  letter  from 
a  farmer  in  New  York  State  under  date  of  December 
18,  1894,  in  which  the  writer  abuses  a  commission 
merchant  of  this  city,  and  threatens  to  place  his 
account  in  the  hands  of  lawyers  for  collection,  unless 
it  is  paid  by  return  mail,  alleging  that  the  goods — 
butter — had  been  sent  the  merchant  last  April.  In¬ 
vestigation  showed  that  the  tub  of  butter  had  been 
received  April  17,  and  check  mailed  the  shipper  for 
it  on  April  18,  the  next  day  after  receipt.  The  check 
had  been  indorsed  by  the  farmer  who  shipped  the  but¬ 
ter,  and  who  is  now  insisting  that  he  must  have  re¬ 
mittance  at  once.  The  check  also  contains  the  in¬ 
dorsement  of  the  farmer's  local  bank,  and  has  been 
duly  paid  and  canceled.  Of  course,  the  voucher  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  merchant,  being  returned 
through  his  bank.  Frequent  experiences  of  this  kind 
convince  us  that  there  are  some  extremely  careless 
farmers  in  the  country  ;  and  where  they  intend  to  be 
perfectly  honest,  their  carelessness  and  the  results  of 
their  mistakes  often  leave  them  liable  to  accusations 
that  they  do  not  really  merit.  This  man  was  subject 
to  the  suspicion  of  trying  to  get  paid  twice  for  his 
butter ;  which,  presumably,  was  not  his  intention. 
The  business  farmer  would  have  charged  the  com¬ 
mission  man  with  the  tub  of  butter  when  shipped,  and 
credited  him  with  the  check  when  received.  His 
books  would  then  have  shown  the  transaction  closed 
and  saved  trouble  and  embarrassment. 


Three  years  ago  we  had  a  picture  of  some  immense 
pumpkins  which  were  to  be  manufactured  into  pie  at 
a  city  restaurant.  Mr.  House,  who  grew  these  pump- 

ins,  tells  us  that  by  selecting  seed  for  over  seven 
years  he  has  increased  the  average  weight  by  over  100 
pounds.  These  pumpkins  are  planted  and  cultivated 
in  the  usual  way.  Three  vines  are  left  to  the  hill, 
and  only  one  flower  permitted  to  develop  on  each  vine. 
Soluble  fertilizer  and  irrigation  at  just  the  right  time 
would  undoubtedly  help.  Those  big  pumpkins  are 
valuable  as  curiosities  only,  and  there  is  a  very  limited 
market  for  them.  For  stock  food  it  will  pay  better  to 
let  all  the  flowers  develop  and  produce  a  greater 
weight  of  smaller  pumpkins. 

Q 

You  seem  to  be  pretty  well  satisfied  that  it  would 
not  pay  to  leave  Timothy  hay  scattered  around  in 
small  bundles  on  the  ground  during  the  winter.  Per¬ 
haps  you  cannot  prove  why  it  is,  but  you  believe  that 
the  frost,  rain  and  snow  would  ruin  a  part  of  the  nutri¬ 
ment  in  that  hay.  If  that  is  so,  why  do  you  think  corn 
fodder  is  better  able  to  take  care  of  itself  ?  There  are 
skillful  feeders  who  are  able  to  get  as  much  butter 
out  of  an  acre  of  bright,  well-cured  stalks  as  out  of  an 
acre  of  hay.  Why  do  you  house  the  hay  and  leave  the 
stalks  to  the  weather  ?  If  the  grain  deserves  a  roof, 
so  do  the  stalks.  Large  farmers  out  West  use  a  husker 
which  takes  off  the  husks  and  splits  and  whips  the 
stalks  into  a  fine,  soft  mass.  One  of  the  greatest  values 
of  this  machine  is  that  it  puts  the  stalks  into  such 
shape  that  the  farmer  must  get  them  under  cover  and 
thus  protect  them  from  the  storms. 

G 

The  Vermont  Experiment  Station  people  have  con¬ 
ducted  some  experiments  with  feeding  bone  meal  to 
cows.  The  object  was  to  see  whether  any  of  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  the  bone  could  be  dissolved  by  the 
acids  of  the  stomach  and,  if  so,  whether  any  of  it 
passed  away  in  the  milk.  The  results  indicate  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  phosphoric  acid  was 
digested  and  passed  away  in  the  urine.  As  to  the 
milk,  the  feeding  of  bone  seemed  slightly  to  increase 
its  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  milk  ash.  We 
are  told  that  ground  bone  is  used  quite  freely  in  Ver¬ 
mont  as  a  cattle  food.  Prof.  Hills  states  that  European 
experts  have  claimed  that  there  is  a  relation  between 
the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  milk  ash  and  the 
gravity  creaming  of  milk.  The  casein,  it  is  said,  is 
united  with  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  if  the  latter  is 
deficient,  the  creaming  is  affected. 

O 

There  is  no  water  in  that  description  of  the  terrible 
“  rainbelt”  country  in  Colorado.  It  is  a  true  picture 
of  a  terrible  phase  of  American  life.  There  may  be 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  contemplate  selling  com¬ 
fortable,  if  lonely  homes  in  the  East,  and  going  West 
into  that  desert.  We  well  know  that  scoundrels  are 
constantly  trying  to  sell  farms  and  “  town  lots”  in  that 
awful  country.  They  offer  you  a  free  gift  of  a  town 
lot — all  you  need  do  is  furnish  the  money  for  1  ‘recording 
the  deed.”  A  valuable  document,  isn’t  it — a  title  to  a 
plot  in  such  a  “  hell’s  oven”  as  is  described  this  week. 
That  “town  lot”  scheme  is  a  petty  fraud,  but  it  is  a 
crime  to  try  to  induce  poor  people  to  buy  farms  in  that 
“rainbelt”  country  and  go  there  in  the  hope  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  home.  What  a  pathetic  illustration  this  is  of 
the  American  craze  for  large  areas  of  land  and  for 
new  scenes  and  locations.  Many  an  unhappy  soul  on 
those  Western  deserts  is  to-day  hopelessly  longing  for 
the  old  home  or  the  desirable  places  that  were  passed 
unheeded  in  the  craze  to  “go  West.”  Stay  where  you 
are  till  you  know  where  you  are  going  is  good  advice. 

G 

There  is  one  thing  we  wish  to  caution  readers  about. 
Cotton-seed,  gluten  and  linseed  meals  are  strong  in 
muscle-makers  and,  as  a  matter  of  theory  only,  will 
make  a  balanced  ration  when  fed  with  straw,  stalks 
or  other  rough  fodders.  As  we  have  tried  to  show 
this  week,  in  referring  to  the  ration  where  dry  corn 
stalks  and  rye  straw  constitute  the  bulk  or  roughage, 
something  besides  mere  chemical  analysis  must  be 
considered.  To  add  enough  cotton-seed  meal  at  once 
to  the  corn  and  stalks  to  give  the  necessary  muscle- 
makers,  would  result  in  the  cow’s  death.  All  these 
foods  are  heating  and  constipating.  Linseed  meal 
would  be  better  because  that  is  laxative  in  its  effects  ; 
yet  too  much  of  that  would  also  injure  the  cow.  The 
feeder  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  he  is  obliged 
to  depend  upon  one  fodder,  like  stalks,  to  supply  bulk. 
Cattle  like  a  variety.  They  chew  and  rechew  whatever 
“tastes  good,”  and  this  chewing  aids  digestion.  A  com¬ 
bination  of  various  grains  is  generally  eaten  with  more 
satisfaction  than  one  or  two  grains  alone.  Let  no 
man  make  a  sudden  change  in  feeding  cotton-seed 
meal  or  other  by-products  for  the  first  time.  Do  not 
begin  with  the  full  amount.  Feed  a  small  quantity 
at  first  and  increase  gradually. 


A  movement  is  being  agitated  by  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  in  the  State  of  Delaware,  to  secure  such 
legislation  as  will  provide  for  the  payment  of  dam¬ 
ages  for  all  stock  killed  or  injured  by  rabid  dogs.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  from  50  to  60  head  of  cattle  and, 
probably,  several  horses  in  New  Castle  County,  have 
died  from  having  been  bitten  by  rabid  dogs.  At  the 
present  time,  there  appears  to  be  an  epidemic  of  hy¬ 
drophobia  in  certain  sections  of  the  State.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  being  discussed  by  the  farmers,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  some  action  will  be  taken  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  In  New  Castle  County,  there  is  a  tax  upon  dogs, 
which  provides  a  fund  for  the  payment  for  sheep 
killed  or  injured  by  them.  There  is  no  just  reason 
why  compensation  for  injuries  to  either  persons  or 
stock  of  any  kind,  when  caused  by  rabid  dogs,  should 
not  be  provided  for  in  the  same  manner  throughout 
the  entire  State. 

G 

The  Cucumber  flea-beetle  is  a  little  black  insect  so 
small  as  to  escape  detection  by  careless  observers. 
Small  as  it  is,  it  can  do  great  injury  to  a  crop  like  po¬ 
tatoes  by  puncturing  the  leaves  of  the  vines  till  they 
can  no  more  perform  their  proper  function  than  can  a 
man  with  his  lungs  full  of  holes.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
famous  potato  contest  of  1887,  this  insect  almost  ruined 
the  crop  from  two  varieties,  and  lost  the  contest  for 
us.  We  have  tried  about  everything  to  fight  this 
pest,  but  without  much  success.  It  is  said  that  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  will  keep  the  insects  away  from 
potatoes  if  applied  early  enough.  Prof.  L.  R.  Jones, 
of  Vermont,  has  tested  this  matter  carefully  and  gives 
strong  proof  that  on  vines  treated  with  Bordeaux,  the 
beetles  could  not  or  would  not  do  their  evil  work, 
though  they  riddled  untreated  vines  close  beside  them. 
Dr.  Halstead,  of  New  Jersey,  gives  similar  testimony 
— in  fact,  the  more  one  learns  about  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  the  more  he  is  convinced  of  its  remarkable 
powers. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

THE  SLACK  FARMER. 

What  makes  the  road  of  the  farmer  rough  ? 

Oh,  why  do  his  feet  lag  so  and  scuff  ? 

What  makes  the  cud  of  his  thoughts  so  tough  ? 

What  makes  him  tingle  with  fate’s  rebuff? 

What  makes  him  warm  with  sad  fortune’s  cuff  ? 

Oh,  why  is  the  core  of  his  hope  all  stuff  ? 

Why  is  he  a  victim  of  fraud  and  bluff  ? 

And  blind  to  the  emptiness  found  in  “  puff?” 

Why  is  he  considered  a  plain  old  duff  ? 

The  reason  may  drive  him  off  into  a  huff, 

But  his  fault’s  in  saying — "that' 8  good  enough" 

When  he  knows  that  it  isn’t  half  “  up  to  snuff.” 

What  is  the  balance  of  power  ?  Mind. 

What  is  a  piece  of  seed  potato  but  a  scion  ? 

A  grass  widow — a  cow  deprived  of  green  food. 

You  never  saw  a  good  cow  with  a  dull,  heavy  eye. 

The  man  that’s  too  blunt  seldom  gets  to  the  front. 

The  devil  likes  to  prowl  where  wife  and  husband  growl. 

Getting  out  of  the  reign!  Leaving  king  cotton  for  other  crops. 
“  Running  expenses  !”  The  cost  of  backing  away  from  your 
duty. 

What’s  next  to  irrigation  in  a  dry  time?  Constant  and  thorough 
cultivation. 

When  the  facts  kill  off  one  of  your  pet  theories,  have  you  the 
courage  to  bury  it  ? 

The  orator  farmer  believes  in  subsoiling — that  is,  he  wants  to 
soil  his  boots  by  substitute. 

Among  your  New  Year’s  resolutions,  why  don’t  you  resolve  not 
to  let  any  agent  paint  a  medicine  sign  on  your  barn  ? 

A  “  strike  board  ”  is  called  for  to  settle  questions  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employed.  A  shingle  is  a  juvenile  strike  board. 

By  the  time  you  get  all  the  beams  out  of  your  own  eye,  you  will 
have  something  better  to  do  than  hunting  motes  in  your  brother’s 
eye. 

Ink,  paper  and  ideas.  There  is  a  chemical  combination  you 
can  make.  Of  course,  we  like  a  high  percentage  of  ideas  and  a 
low  percentage  of  paper. 

What  a  disadvantage  it  would  be  to  have  eyes  as  powerful  as 
microscopes.  That  would  make  a  new  standard  of  cleanliness 
that  we  could  not  live  up  to  with  comfort. 

The  more  we  study  the  “  balanced  ration  ”  matter,  the  more 
important  does  clover  hay  or  oats  and  peas  appear.  They  are 
more  important  than  ensilage  in  our  opinion. 

See  if  the  local  photographer  at  your  place  has  not  some  strik¬ 
ing  pictures  that  would  give  strangers  a  good  idea  of  what  your 
country  is  like.  If  he  has,  let  us  know  about  it. 

This  is  the  report  of  an  Indiana  plum  grower  :  “  If  we  could 
naturalize  the  Abundance  plum  as  easily  as  the  laws  of  most  States 
naturalize  foreigners,  it  would  soon  be  all  right.” 

The  man  who  seeds  down  his  meadows  with  the  refuse  of  his 
hay  mow  well  earns  the  name  of  his  product — “  hay  seed.”  There 
are  weeds  in  his  crop’s  pedigree,  and  a  weed  on  the  hat  of  his 
profits. 

The  man  who  has  read  the  “balanced  ration”  articles  carefully 
understands  that  “animal  heat”  is  produced  from  food  taken  in 
through  the  mouth.  He  is  also  prepared  to  understand  why 
“  hemlock  boards  are  cheaper  than  grain  !” 

“  I  suppose  you  are  greatly  interested  in  your  farm,”  said  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  an  enterprising  farmer  lately.  “  Yes,  too  much  so,  I 
sometimes  think  !  ”  “  How  can  that  be  ?  ”  “  Because  I  may  neg¬ 
lect  higher  things  for  it.”  There’s  something  for  you  to  think 
over. 

The  average  of  27  analyses  of  eggs  gave  12  per  cent  of  muscle- 
makers  and  10  per  cent  of  pure  fat.  Milk  averages  3|4  per  cent 
muscle-makers,  4*4  of  fat-formers  and  four  of  pure  fat.  We  have 
no  analysis  of  grasshoppers,  but  hens  produce  very  cheap  eggs 
when  fed  almost  entirely  on  insects. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Another  great  boom  for  the  use  of  green  cut  bone 
as  a  poultry  food  is  passing  over  the  country.  It  was 
long  ago  settled  that  this  form  of  bone  presents  a  very 
cheap  source  of  “  muscle-makers  ”  for  the  hen.  As 
usual,  any  reference  to  this  subject  calls  out  ques¬ 
tions  from  those  who  want  to  know  if  the  cut  bone 
will  not  make  a  good  fertilizer.  The  green  bones  cut 
up  much  easier  than  the  dry  ones,  and  also  contain 
more  nitrogen  because  of  their  meat  and  gristle.  We 
do  not  advise  the  use  of  green  bone  as  fertilizer,  be¬ 
cause  its  feeding  value  is  very  much  greater  than  its 
plant  food  value.  The  hens  will  make  it  into  eggs 
with  far  more  profit  than  plants  can  make  it  into  vege¬ 
table  food.  It  can  also  be  fed  to  hogs  with  profit.  If 
to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer,  it  should  be  thoroughly  dried 
as  soon  after  cutting  as  possible.  Put  in  thin  layers 
and  dust  thickly  with  plaster,  mixing  carefully  as  it 
dries  out.  It  contains  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid, 
but  no  potash. 

O 

Webster  gives  a  number  of  definitions  of  the  word 
“  laziness,”  but  all  agree  that  the  predominating  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  lazy  man  is  to  decline  to  move  his 
muscles  any  more  than  he  can  help.  A  friend  in  Con¬ 
necticut  objects  in  this  way  to  what  we  said  about 
lazy  men  on  page  7G5  : 

Referring  to  the  article  on  page  765  about  laziness,  I  don’t  call  it 
laziness,  not  by  a  long  shot.  Would  the  writer  of  that  article  call 
a  man  lazy  that  invented  a  plow  and  had  his  horses  plow  his  fields 
instead  of  digging  them  up  with  a  spade?  Is  a  man  lazy  that  in¬ 
vents  a  mowing  machine  and  rides  all  day  instead  of  breaking  his 
back  with  a  scythe  ?  I  call  it  progress  and  any  one  that  thinks  it 
is  laziness  is  “  off  his  base.” 

If  our  friend  Adll  add  the  words  “  in  my  opinion  ”  to 
his  last  sentence  we  will  agree  with  him.  As  to  the 
question  we  answer  “  No — not  so  far  as  that  action  is 
concerned.”  If,  however,  the  man’s  sole  aim  in  in¬ 
venting  was  to  save  himself  work  that  he  might  well 
have  done  without  loss  to  himself  or  his  dignity,  we 
should  call  him  lazy.  The  motive  rather  than  the  deed 
makes  laziness  and  always  will. 

O 

Having  closed  1894  with  a  dig  at  the  creamery 
shark,  we  can  hardly  begin  1895  better  than  by  giving 
him  another  in  the  short  ribs.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
one  of  our  readers  in  La  Crosse  County,  Wis.  : 

I  wish  to  emphasize  what  you  say  about  the  creamery  sharks. 
I  know  of  a  village  that  eight  years  ago  was  desirous  of  starting 
a  creamery — at  least,  the  merchants  who  were  handling  the  but¬ 
ter  were.  The  creamery  shark  found  it  out,  and  was  ready  to  jjut 
in  a  plant  complete  for  $5,000.  But  I  found  by  investigating,  that 
they  did  not  need  so  expensive  an  outfit.  Not  being  able  to  enlist 
the  farmers  in  this  new  enterprise,  two  of  the  merchants  put  up  a 
building  and  put  in  the  necessary  machinery  at  a  cost  of  $1,500. 
The  first  year  they  paid  out  some  $20,000  to  the  farmers  for  cream. 
They  run  it  five  years,  building  on  as  the  increase  of  business  de¬ 
manded.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  farmers  organized,  bought 
the  creamery,  and  have  run  it  since.  During  the  year  just  fin¬ 
ished,  $110,000  have  been  paid  for  cream  at  this  creamery.  Farm¬ 
ers  are  well  satisfied,  and  find  it  pays  to  hire  good  help,  one  man 
having  been  employed  to  make  the  butter  during  all  this  time.  He 
now  receives  $1,000  per  year,  showing  that  it  pays  a  young  man 
to  learn  to  do  work  right. 

We  are  glad  to  print  that,  because  it  shows  what  we 
have  always  claimed — a  creamery  can  be  made  a  suc¬ 
cess  if  it  is  started  right  and  the  first  cost  is  not  too 
high.  These  creamery  sharks  want  an  immense  bonus 
of  profit — too  big  a  profit  for  any  ordinary  community 
to  pay. 

O 

After  a  recent  storm,  an  able-bodied  man  was  seen 
clearing  the  snow  from  the  sidewalk  with  a  fire  shovel. 
What  a  ridiculous  spectacle  !  Yet  it’s  just  the  sort  of 
business  we  see  continually.  Men  of  ability  who  might 
accomplish  great  things,  fritter  away  their  time  at 
little,  insignificant  jobs  that  amount  to  nothing.  The 
farmer  who  might  make  his  farm  keep  a  dozen  or  a 
score  or  more  of  good  cows,  and  thus  accomplish 
something  that  would  count,  goes  through  all  the 
motions  for  two  or  three  scrubs,  and  has  nothing  to 
show  for  it  after  he  is  through.  Another  might  raise 
extra  crops  if  he  would  only  lay  his  plans  broad  and 
deep,  and  push  them  through  vigorously;  but,  instead, 
he  fools  away  his  time  and  strength  on  a  little  patch 
of  this  and  a  little  piece  of  something  else,  the  whole 
of  which  makes  no  show  worth  mentioning.  Nothing 
will  drive  an  ambitious,  capable  boy  away  from  the 
farm  so  quickly  as  this  picayune  business  ;  this  wasted 
energy  with  nothing  to  show  for  it.  Of  all  people,  a 
boy  needs  the  stimulus  of  visible  results  accomplished 
to  encourage  him.  He  likes  to  do  work  that  shows  up 
big,  too.  Do  you  intend  to  use  a  big  shovel  in  your 
work  this  year,  or  will  you  be  content  with  a  sort  of 
fire-shovel  business  that  doesn't  take  much  energy  to 
use,  and  doesn’t  show  any  results  worth  mentioning? 

O 

We  cannot  see  that  what  our  friend  says  about  the 
“  model  middleman”  on  page  6,  disagrees  very  much 
with  the  position  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  stated.  Some 
sort  of  a  middleman  is  needed  to  sell  goods.  The  man 
who  grows  a  bushel  of  potatoes  cannot  always  go 
out  and  hunt  up  a  retail  customer.  Some  farmers 


near  large  towns  can  do  that,  but  those  any  distance 
away  from  market  must  divide  in  some  way  with  the 
handler  or  seller.  All  will  agree  to  that.  It  seems 
clear  to  us  that  where  the  handler  is  a  member  of  a 
family  or  a  former  neighbor,  the  producer  will  get  a 
fairer  share  than  he  would  by  sending  produce  to  one 
who  had  no  personal  interest  in  the  matter.  Of  course, 
we  assume  that  both  middlemen  are  good  sellers.  We 
know  enough  of  the  Pennsylvania  man  to  believe  that 
his  scheme  will  work,  and  that  a  third  party  can  live 
on  the  share  previously  paid  for  handling  and  selling. 
We  advise  cooperation  in  buying,  selling  and  insuring 
wherever  these  things  can  be  fairly  done.  We  fail  to 
see  that  farmers  are  under  any  special  obligation  to 
provide  agents  and  middlemen  with  jobs  when  they 
can  unite  and  do  their  own  work.  In  saying  this,  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  very  few  farmers  recognize  the 
duties  that  devolve  upon  all  who  join  a  cooperative 
company.  That  is  why  general  farm  cooperation  is  a 
long  way  off. 

O 

Whenever  one  puts  in  a  mild  word  in  favor  of  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  railroads,  the  so-called  wise  men 
are  prompt  to  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  such  a  thing. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  advanced  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  when  a  railroad  came  to  the  point  where  a 
receiver  was  needed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  its 
stockholders  and  creditors,  the  public  officials  of  the 
State  could  run  the  business  just  as  well  as  a  high- 
priced  receiver.  In  Georgia,  we  are  told,  a  railroad 
company  defaulted  on  the  interest  due  on  bonds  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  State.  The  road  was  seized  and  controlled 
under  the  direction  of  Governor  Northend.  Here  is 
his  first  report : 

At  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  months  of  service,  the  road  had 
earned  more  than  enough,  above  operating  expenses,  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  amount  of  semi-annual  interest  on  the  bonds,  and  I 
ordered  the  same  paid  for  the  six  months  covering  the  time  of  the 
control  of  the  property  by  the  State. 

Under  the  old  management,  a  good  share  of  the  in¬ 
comes  were  paid  as  salaries  to  a  lot  of  “  ornamentals  ” 
who  did  little  or  no  actual  work,  but  were  paid  a  bonus 
for  some  “  job  ”  or  service  done  in  days  gone  by.  The 
State  was  under  no  obligation  to  retain  these  “  wall 
flowers,”  and  they  “went,”  while  their  former  salaries 
went  to  pay  the  just  debts  of  the  company.  Those  very 
men  would  have  had  influence  in  the  appointment  of 
a  receiver.  Here  is  one  instance,  then,  of  success  in 
State  control  of  a  railroad.  While  this  does  not  prove 
that  such  a  system  would  be  equally  successful  in  all 
instances,  it  certainly  shows  that  such  an  arrangement 
is  possible. 

O 

Here  is  another  example  of  cooperation  in  insur¬ 
ance.  The  advantages  of  such  a  plan  are  very  evident 
to  us  :  “  All  our  insurance  companies  expect  the  pre¬ 

miums  to  pay  the  losses,  and  besides  that,  good  liberal 
salaries  to  the  officers,  a  commission  to  the  agents, 
and  a  little  profit  besides.  We  have  cut  down  these 
expenses  somewhat  by  a  farmers’  mutual  insurance 
company.  Our  secretary,  who  is  a  farmer,  gets  $1.50 
per  day  of  10  hours,  and  his  pay,  including  stationery, 
printing  and  postage,  amounts  to  about  $175  a  year. 
The  president  receives  $30  per  annum,  and  the  vice 
president  and  three  directors  $2  for  each  meeting  of 
the  board;  this  amounts  to  about  $14  a  year  for  each,  or 
a  grand  total  of  $200  a  year  for  running  expenses. 
When  a  loss  occurs,  the  money  is  borrowed  and  the 
loss  is  paid.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  assessments 
are  used  to  repay  the  borrowed  money.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  year,  we  had  $276,534  of  property  insured, 
and  the  amount  has  increased  to  over  $2,000,000  all  in 
this  one  county.  We  pay  our  losses  by  assessments  on 
the  property  insured,  and  our  rates  during  the  17 
years  we  have  been  running,  have  varied  from  50 
cents  to  $3.30  per  annum  on  $1,000,  and  have  averaged 
$1.85.  This  is  $9.25  for  five  years  per  $1,000,  or  about 
one-half  what  other  companies  charged.  We  have  all 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  those  insured  in  any  of  the 
companies,  and  when  a  loss  occurs,  have  our  neigh¬ 
bors  for  adjusters  instead  of  some  one  whose  sole 
study  and  object  is  to  settle  with  us  and  give  as  little 
as  possible.”  f.  m.  mitchell. 

Huron  County,  O. 
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Farmers  should  not  be  blind  to  the  efforts  now  being 
made  in  their  behalf  by  the  more  progressive  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges.  These  institutions  are  reaching  out 
most  helpful  hands  to  the  young  farmer,  with  a  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose  and  an  ability  that  deserve  the  full¬ 
est  respect  and  support.  The  “  short  course”  idea  is 
proving  the  key-note  to  their  success.  A  single  term 
during  the  winter  months  is  specially  arranged  for 
farmer  boys  who  cannot  afford  a  longer  course,  the 
instruction  given  is  so  practical  and  the  method  of 
imparting  so  thorough,  that  the  student  acquires 
knowledge  and  practice  that  will  be  a  source  of  profit 
and  satisfaction  to  him  as  long  as  he  continues  farm¬ 
ing.  All  modern  appliances  for  instruction  are  used, 
and  wherever  possible,  the  student  performs  the 
operations  treated  of  in  the  lectures,  with  his  own 


hands,  either  with  the  actual  materials,  or  with  skill¬ 
fully  prepared  models.  At  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  a  large  glass  house  has  recently  been  constructed, 
in  which  the  natural  soil  bottom  is  unobstructed  by 
posts  or  benches,  and  where  the  students  perform  all 
the  operations  of  garden  and  nursery  work  usually 
carried  on  in  the  open  air,  independent  of  weather  or 
season.  Surely  no  possession  can  be  more  valuable  to 
the  young  farmer  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
latest  discoveries,  and  most  modern  methods  relating 
to  his  business.  This  will  prove  to  him  a  capital  that 
cannot  be  exhausted  by  drafts,  that  cannot  be  taxed, 
that  requires  no  insurance  or  repairs  and  that  cannot 
be  lost  or  wasted  so  long  as  it  is  used.  The  cost  of 
this  valuable  fund  of  knowledge  has  been  made  so 
low  that  almost  the  only  expense  connected  with  it  is 
the  student’s  board  while  in  attendance.  At  present, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Cornell  University 
are  leading  in  this  most  important  work,  but  other  in¬ 
stitutions  are  falling  into  line. 

O 

The  picture  on  page  3  is  taken  from  Bulletin  52  of 
the  Indiana  Experiment  Station  (La  Fayette).  It 
shows  plants  of  a  dangerous  weed,  prickly  lettuce 
(Lactuca  scariola),  growing  in  a  neglected  yard.  The 
board  fence  is  six  feet  high,  and  some  of  the  plants 
overtop  it  by  six  inches.  The  bulletin  referred  to  is 
issued  to  call  attention  to  this  weed,  and  suggest 
means  for  fighting  it.  Ten  years  ago,  it  might  have 
seemed  strange  to  think  of  a  public  pamphlet  devoted 
to  the  work  of  organizing  a  warfare  against  a  weed, 
yet  to-day  we  all  recognize  that  this  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  work  for  our  experiment  stations,  and 
farmers  welcome  all  helps  in  learning  the  weak  points 
of  their  weed  enemies.  Well  they  may,  for  the  time 
and  labor  spent  in  killing  weeds  are  enormous,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  this  great  waste  of  time  and 
energy,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  through  ignorance  or 
carelessness,  we  permit  these  weeds  to  mature  and 
seed  the  land.  For  example,  look  at  that  picture.  In 
that  neglected  back  yard,  we  can  count  29  healthy 
plants  in  about  1%  panel  of  fence.  It  is  stated  in  this 
bulletin  that  a  plant  of  average  size  contained  8,250 
seeds.  It  is,  therefore,  safe  to  say  that  the  small  por¬ 
tion  of  that  fence  in  view  is  a  nursery  for  239,424  seeds, 
each  one  of  which  has  been  specially  provided  by  the 
evil  one  with  a  flying  machine  so  that  the  wind  may 
carry  it  about  and  drop  it  upon  the  soil  of  the  thrifty 
farmer  who  has  pretty  well  conquered  his  own  crop  of 
“  plant  devils.”  The  people  who  maintain  such  weed¬ 
breeding  establishments  as  the  one  shown  in  the 
picture  are  as  morally  culpable  as  those  who  turn  live 
stock  loose  in  the  roads  to  break  down  fences,  and  in¬ 
jure  crops.  It  is  simply  a  difference  of  degree  in  the 
amount  of  injury  done.  The  moral  principle  is  the 
same,  and  if  the  law  recognizes  this  principle  in  re¬ 
spect  to  live  stock,  the  weed  breeder  should  be  liable 
to  a  penalty.  We  hope  this  bulletin  will  result  in  a 
sound  weed  law  for  Indiana — one  that  will  not  only 
be  passed  but  enforced.  This  prickly  lettuce  is  an 
annual  closely  resembling  the  cultivated  varieties.  It 
comes  from  seed  each  year  like  ragweed — not  growing 
up  from  the  roots  like  wild  carrot,  parsnip  or  dock.  It 
is  not  thought  probable  that  it  can  be  exterminated 
from  American  soil,  but  it  should  be  kept  down  as  far 
as  possible  by  timely  mowing  and  uprooting,  so  that 
the  seed  cannot  be  ripened. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Do  you  know  how  easy  it  Is  to  get  one  of  our  good  books?  If 
not,  ask  us.  We’ll  tell  you. 

Owing  to  complaints  received  concerning  the  Simplex  hatcher, 
made  at  Quincy,  Ill.,  we  have  decided  to  discontinue  its  advertise¬ 
ment  pending  investigation. 

Kino  &  Co.,  10  Church  Street,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  make  a  good  har¬ 
ness  and  sell  direct  from  the  factory  to  farmers  and  others.  There 
is  a  chance  to  save  the  middlemen’s  profit. 

No  use  of  any  one  being  idle  this  winter.  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  has  work 
for  every  one  willing  and  able  to  work.  We  want  your  time 
whether  it  is  for  an  occasional  hour  or  for  the  whole  winter. 

The  annual  catalogue  of  the  Keystone  woven  wire  fences,  is 
just  out.  It  contains  much  practical  information  on  the  fence 
subject.  Be  sure  to  get  it.  Address,  Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Co.,  49  Locust  Street,  Tremont,  Ill. 

Thkkk  isn’t  much  to  say  about  the  Aspinwall  potato  planter 
that  has  not  already  been  said  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Every  one  who 
makes  any  pretense  of  growing  potatoes,  however,  should  have 
the  descriptive  catalogue  of  The  Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co.,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  for  the  planter  and  other  machinery. 

Tiie  commission  men  of  this  city  complain  that  considerable 
butter  arrives  in  damaged  condition.  The  top  is  smeared  or  dusty 
and  consequently  unattractive  to  purchasers,  and  low  prices  fol¬ 
low.  We  would  again  urge  that  no  one  ever  ship  butter  to  any 
market  without  a  careful  covering  of  parchment  butter  paper.  If 
not  at  local  stores,  A.  G.  Elliot  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  will  furnish  it. 
It’s  cheap,  too. 

We  have  said  considerable  about  pantasote  recently,  because 
there  are  many  who  do  not  know  what  it  is.  It  is  much  like 
leather,  and  is  said  to  wear  longer,  and  certainly  looks  and  feels 
as  if  it  would.  The  Pantasote  Leather  Co.,  41  Leonard  Street,  New 
York,  are  now  selling  buggy  cushions  covered  with  pantasote  at 
the  cost  of  manufacture  in  order  to  make  pantasote  better  known, 
The  cushions  are  made  by  a  first-class  house.  The  cost  of  the 
cushion  is  $1.75. 

The  well-known  stump  machine  manufacturers,  formerly  of 
Scotch  Grove,  la.,  have  recently  organized  under  the  title  of  the 
Milne  Mfg.  Co.,  and  moved  to  Monmouth,  Ill.,  where  they  have 
greater  facilities  for  the  manufacture  and  shipment  of  their  stump 
pullers,  as  demanded  by  increased  trade.  The  firm  was  formerly 
known  as  Jas.  Milne  &  Sons.  The  change,  however,  is  only  in 
name.  Messrs.  Milne  &  Sons  still  conduct  the  business,  which  is 
an  assurance  of  its  stability  and  honorable  dealings. 

It  is  evident  from  what  Mr.  Jacobs  says  this  week  that  meat  of 
some  sort  must  be  used  if  one  is  to  make  up  a  strong  poultry 
ration.  Notice  how  a  hen  will  run  at  the  merest  suggestion  of  a 
fat  worm,  and  you  get  an  idea  of  the  value  of  a  strong  ration  for 
laying  hens.  We  must  mix  food  so  that  it  will  closelv  resemble 
the  composition  of  the  worm  if  we  want  eggs.  One  easy  way  to  do 
that  is  to  use  “Animal  Meal"  made  by  the  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.  This  product  is  dry  and  fine,  ail  ready  for  use,  and 
can  be  mixed  as  easily  as  corn  meal.  Don’t  feed  too  much  fat. 
Try  “Animal  Meal”  once. 


Piffle 
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We  hope  our  readers  will  make  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  advice  given  this 
week  regarding  health.  We  wish  par¬ 
ticularly  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
correct  breathing.  Ten  minutes  persist¬ 
ent  deep  breathing  when  one  feels  a  cold 
coming  on,  will,  in  most  cases,  ward  it 
off.  When  one  realizes  the  importance 
of  deep  breathing  and  practices  it,  he 
raises  a  mighty  bulwark  against  diseases 
of  many  kinds.  Were  we  to  elaborate 
that  old  adage  “  An  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,”  and  faithfully 
apply  all  preventives  of  disease,  what  a 
healthy,  happy  people  we  might  be  ! 

* 

Washday,  in  winter,  may  be  the  source 
of  many  an  ache  and  pain  unless  one 
takes  more  than  ordinary  precautions. 
It  is  not  a  sensible  thing  to  do  to  leave 
the  steaming  tubs  and  step  into  the  icy 
outside  air  to  hang  out  the  clothes,  even 
if  one  be  well  wrapped.  If  possible, 
some  other  person  should  do  the  hanging 
out,  than  the  one  whose  pores  are  opened 
by  the  steam  and  exercise  attending  the 
washing.  A  robust  person  may  not  feel 
any  ill  effects  immediately,  but  they  will 
appear  later. 

* 

The  winter  is  going,  and  we  haven’t 
received  that  helpful  hint  you  intended 
sending  us.  Do  not  let  it  be  too  late. 
Each  of  us  can  help  the  others  if  we  will 
do  promptly  the  little  we  are  able  to  do. 
If  it  be  our  desire  to  help  others,  let  us 
not  fall  short  of  it  through  mere  negli¬ 
gence. 

WARMTH  FOR  A  POOR  COLD  BODY. 

CAN  WE  HUB  OUT  THE  CHILL  ? 

The  R.  N.-Y.  says,  “Can’t  you  rub  out  this  fear 
of  the  cold  ?”  Will  you  tell  one  poor  body  how  to 
do  this  ?  She  is  not  old,  neither  is  she  sick,  is  in 
fair  health,  wears  warm  clothing,  is  not  shut  up 
in  unventilated  rooms,  but  is  out  every  day  more 
or  less  in  all  weathers,  attending  to  the  outside 
rough  work  connected  with  an  old-fashioned,  in¬ 
convenient  farmhouse — carrying  wood  and  water, 
sweeping  porches  and  paths,  etc.,  besides  feeding 
chickens  and  cats  three  times  a  day.  She  drives 
on  the  road  quite  a  bit,  too,  and  yet  she  “  dreads 
the  cold”  every  day  in  the  week  from  the  time 
“winter  sets  in”  till  “spring  opens.”  What  can 
she  do  to  “rub  out”  this  fear  of  the  cold  ?  c.  it. 

R.  N.-Y. — When  we  wrote  that  we  did 
not  have  in  mind  physical  cold,  but 
rather  the  dread  some  people  have  of  be¬ 
ing  housed  up  and  left  to  their  own 
society  and  thoughts  for  amusement. 
We  are  glad  this  point  has  been  raised, 
however,  as  it  gives  a  chance  to  touch 
both  sides  of  the  subject  and  get  in  a 
thought  about  good  health. 

Do  You  Dread  the  Winter  ? 

It  is  unhappily  too  true  that  many 
farmeis,  whether  through  indolence, 
misfortune,  or  misdirected  effort,  must 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  also  true 
that  many  (and,  let  us  hope  the  great 
majority)  answer  with  an  emphatic  nega¬ 
tive.  We — despite  Mr.  Gradgrind’s  pro¬ 
hibition — fandy  that,  being  asked  for 
their  reason,  the  latter  class  would 
answer  : 

The  busy  summer  with  its  rush  and 
worry  is  over,  our  successes  outnumber 
our  failures,  our  crops  are  all  gathered 
and  are  more  than  sufficient  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  winter  is 
welcome,  not  as  a  season  of  hibernation 
but  of  growth.  Opportunity  is  now 
given  to  review  the  past  season’s  work  ; 
to  answer  the  question :  How  could 
this  failure  have  been  mitigated  or 
avoided  ?  How  could  that  success 
have  been  made  greater?  We  incor¬ 
porate  our  answers  in  our  plans  for  next 
year  and  look  forward  to  more  suecess- 
full  work  as  reasonably  certain. 

Not  the  least  factor  in  determining  our 
answer  is  the  practice  of  keeping  farm 
accounts.  A  series  of  years  has  shown 
us  that  some  crops  yield  us  a  profit  only 
under  favorable  conditions,  while  others 
fail  to  give  us  satisfactory  returns  only 
in  the  most  unfavorable  seasons. 


Acting  from  the  knowledge  thus  ob¬ 
tained  we  are  directing  our  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  maximum  yield  of  the  profit-pay¬ 
ing  crops,  growing  the  others  only  as  a 
necessary  evil  in  the  rotation. 

As  farmers  we  are  not  wielding  the  in¬ 
fluence  in  State  and  National  affairs  that 
is  due  to  our  numbers,  owing  to  our  in¬ 
difference  to  the  importance  of  their  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  long  winter  gives  us  more  time  for 
such  study  than  can  be  given  by  any 
other  considerable  number  of  people, 
and  our  duty  and  inclination  impel  us  so 
to  do.  All  that  is  best  in  literature  is 
within  our  reach  for  our  instruction  and 
amusement,  and  again  we  repeat  “  win¬ 
ter  is  welcome  !”  For  if  proper  advant¬ 
age  be  taken  of  its  opportunities,  it  is  the 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  season  of 
the  year.  G.  A.  pabcell. 

Warm  Baths  and  Rubbing. 

My  opinion  is  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  was 
on  the  right  track  when  it  suggested 
that  it  be  “rubbed  out.”  I  think  that 
the  circulation  through  the  capillaries 
is,  from  some  cause,  too  sluggish.  It  is 
designed  that  the  blood,  forced  out  of 
the  heart  into  the  arteries,  should  spread 
itself  out  through  this  intricate  system 
before  returning  through  the  veins  to 
the  heart,  and  thence  to  the  lungs  for 
airing  and  purification  ;  but  this  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  If  it  were,  and  a 
person  should  become  suddenly  chilled, 
the  result,  instead  of  a  cold,  would  be 
sudden  death.  C.  B.  says  that  she  is  in 
“  fair  health.”  This  is  by  no  means  a 
definite  description  ;  for  of  the  two  per¬ 
sons  whose  physical  conditions  were  ex- 


FOLDING  WORK  BASKET.  Fig.  4. 

actly  alike,  one  might  consider  himself 
in  fair  health,  and  the  other  be  a  chronic 
invalid.  It  is  probable  that  she  has  some 
dyspepsia.  This  would  draw  more  than 
a  proper  portion  of  the  blood  to  the 
stomach,  and  cause  coldness  over  the 
surface  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities. 

My  mode  of  procedure,  were  I  in  C.  R.’s 
place,  would  be  to  take  a  full,  moderately 
warm  bath  at  least  once  a  week  just  be¬ 
fore  retiring.  After  the  bath,  rub 
thoroughly  with  a  coarse  towel  till  the 
skin  is  aglow,  dress  in  warmed  night 
clothes,  and  retire.  This  will  dilate  the 
capillaries  and  bring  the  blood  to  the 
surface  as  well  as  open  the  pores  of  the 
skin.  Each  morning  on  rising,  rub  the 
whole  body  well.  At  least  twice  a  week, 
(each  evening  will  do  no  harm)  bathe  the 
feet  in  warm  water  ;  if  they  are  nearly 
always  cold  dip  them  a  few  times  from 
the  hot  into  cold  water  and  then  rub 
thoroughly.  Don’t  omit  the  full  bath 
merely  because  the  farmhouse  has  no 
bath  tub.  A  large  molasses  barrel  will 
answer  if  one  can  procure  nothing  better. 
With  six  inches  of  the  top  sawed  off,  it  is 
more  convenient  than  if  left  entire.  Not 
the  mouth,  but  the  nose  was  made  to 
breathe  through.  Frequently  di*aw  in  a 
full,  deep  breath,  hold  it  a  little  time  and 
expel  it  slowly.  At  the  approach  of 
chilliness,  breathe  long  breaths  rapidly. 
This  will  help  to  consume  the  carbon  in 
the  system,  and  increase  animal  warmth. 
Eat  regularly  of  pure  food.  Avoid  much 
or  all  animal  food.  This  must  neces¬ 
sarily  contain  effete  matter  which  helps 
to  make  the  blood  sluggish.  Fine  flour 
of  the  entire  wheat  is  rich  in  phosphates, 
and  a  better  brain  and  nerve  food  than 
fish,  and  is  superior  to  Graham  for  most 
persons.  This  will  tone  up  the  organic 


nerves,  so  that  they  may  not  be  so  much 
irritated  by  a  little  cold.  The  above 
suggestions  are  easily  followed,  cost 
nothing,  and  cannot  possibly  do  harm. 

G.  G.  GIBBS. 

Rules  of  Health  for  Women. 

1.  Eat  regularly  of  sufficient  plain  and 
easily  digested  food.  Many  women  ruin 
their  health  by  inattention  to  this  essen¬ 
tial  rule. 

2.  Let  tea,  coffee,  and  all  nervine  drugs 
of  that  class,  strictly  alone.  Whatever 
will  make  you  feel  remarkably  “  good” 
when  first  taken,  will  enslave  you,  and 
make  you  feel  remarkably  bad  in  the  end. 
It  is  the  toper’s  mistake. 

3.  Wear  sufficient  woolen  clothing. 
Running  out  thinly  clad  in  the  cold  “  for 
a  minute,”  to  hang  out  or  bring  in  cloth¬ 
ing,  etc.,  when  heated,  has  ruined  the 
health  of  millions  of  careless  women. 
Put  on  a  warm  garment  when  leaving  a 
warm  room  for  out  of  doors. 

4.  Keep  the  bowels  open  and  regular, 
and  don’t  neglect  the  calls  of  nature.  Eat 
noth’ ng  that  tends  to  confine  the  bowels. 
Disregard  of  this  rule  keeps  thousands  of 
women  yellow-skinned  and  dull-eyed. 

The  way  to  rub  out  this  fear  of  the 
cold  is  to  dress  according  to  the  season. 
Wear  good,  warm,  easy  shoes;  and  put 
on  thick  woolen  leggings  when  going  out, 
either  to  walk  or  ride,  but  especially  the 
latter.  If  you  find  yourself  still  cold, 
while  riding,  carry  a  warm  soapstone  for 
the  feet.  A  woolen  bag  for  the  stone 
will  keep  it  warm  for  a  long  time.  Never 
stay  out,  feeling  chilly,  longer  than  is 
necessary  to  get  into  warm  quarters. 
Take  half  the  care  of  yourself  that  you 
would  of  a  baby,  and  you  will  be  all 
right.  T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 

May  Be  She  Needs  Iron. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  accurately  the 
treatment  for  a  case  like  the  one  men¬ 
tioned  in  your  note,  without  knowing 
something  about  the  patient’s  condition. 
Frequently  the  chilliness  is  caused  by 
want  of  iron  in  the  blood,  and  in  all 
probability,  elixir  of  quinine,  iron  and 
strychnia,  in  teaspoonful  doses,  three 
times  a  day,  at  me’al  times  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  would  be  effectual. 

J.  8.  KEMP,  M.  D. 

The  Usual  Cause  of  Chilliness. 

C.  R.  does  not  state  whether  she  feels 
the  cold  most  when  about  her  duties 
in  the  old-fashioned,  and  presumably 
draughty,  house,  or  when  actively  en¬ 
gaged  out-of-doors  ;  but  the  chances  are 
that  she  is  most  uncomfortable  in  the 
former  situation.  Two  causes  are  usually 
assigned  for  this  morbid  sensitiveness  to 
cold.  Imperfect  digestion  of  carbon- 
aneous  or  heating  foods,  such  as  sugar, 
fats  and  starchy  vegetables,  and  an  ex¬ 
citable  state  of  the  nervous  system,  by 
which  the  capillary  or  minute  circula¬ 
tion  of  blood  in  the  finest  vessels  of  the 
skin,  is  rendered  uncertain  or  irregular. 
Either  condition  demands  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  competent  local  physician,  and 
cannot  be  successfully  reached  by  gen¬ 
eral  advice. 

Assuming  that  C.  R.  is  not  mistaken  in 
her  statement  that  she  is  in  “fair  health,” 
there  may  be  some  special  reasons  why 
she  should  feel  the  cold  so  keenly.  Does 
she  not  sleep  in  a  cold  room?  The  weight 
of  heavy  bed  clothing,  necessary  to  protect 
one  from  an  icy  temperature,  is  injuri¬ 


ous  ;  the  pressure  retards  the  circulation, 
and  the  steaming  warmth  thus  obtained 
renders  the  skin  very  sensitive  to  the  con¬ 
tact  of  cold  air.  Notwithstanding  the  vol¬ 
umes  of  nonsense  that  have  been  written 
by  fresh-air  advocates,  the  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  most  individuals  shows  that 
they  pass  the  nights  more  comfortably 
with  the  thermometer  between  50  and  60 
degrees,  and  with  correspondingly  light 
covering,  than  at  either  a  lower  or  higher 
temperature.  Fresh  air  is,  of  course,  a 
necessity  ;  but  cold  draughts  are  always 
dangerous.  Ventilation  can  usually  be 
provided  at  some  indirect  and  distant 
point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  gen¬ 
erally  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  circu¬ 
lating  through  most  old  houses,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  closely  the  rooms  may  appear  to 
be  closed.  Another  serious  mistake,  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  flood  of  hygienic 
“  writings  ”  lately  appearing  in  the  joui*- 
nals  and  newspapers,  is  the  wearing  of 
too  heavy  underclothing.  The  garments 
next  the  skin  should  be  thin  and  of  loose 
texture,  not  restraining  in  the  least  the 
play  of  muscles  or  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Woolen  fabrics  absorb  the  per¬ 
spiration  and  equalize  the  temperature 
by  means  of  their  low  heat-conducting 
qualities,  and  should  always  be  preferred, 
but  they  are  scarcely  endurable  by  many 
people.  Heavy  under  garments  may  be 
desirable  and  comfortable  when  one  is 
constantly  exposed  to  severe  cold,  but 
are  exceedingly  trying  when  worn  in¬ 
doors.  Is  is  best  to  add  the  needed  pro¬ 
tection,  when  going  out,  in  the  form  of 
outer  garments  covering,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  whole  body.  It  is  troublesome 
to  put  on  a  cloak  whenever  one  steps 
outside,  but  comfort  and  health  are 
worth  all  the  trouble  it  takes  to  maintain 
them.  The  morning  cold  sponge  bath  is 
usually  recommended  in  such  cases,  and 
if  C.  R.  has  the  time  and  courage  to  take 
it  methodically,  some  good  may  result  in 
fortifying  the  excitable  nerves  of  the 
skin  against  sudden  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  cold  bath  fad  has  been  worked 
to  its  last  limit  by  enthusiasts,  who  see 
in  it  a  cure  for  all  ills.  The  gist  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  that,  while  it  is  well 
adapted  for  people  with  robust  constitu¬ 
tions  and  callous  nerves,  it  is  always  a 
trying  and  even  dangerous  treatment  for 
weakly  individuals.  Baths,  as  a  rule,  are 
best  taken  in  a  warm  room,  and  the  water 
should  be  at  least  as  warm  as  the  body, 
viz,,  98  to  100  degrees  F. 

W.  VAN  FLEET,  M.  D. 


A  FOLDING  WORK  BASKET. 

CHARMING  little  basket  that 
might  well  be  called  the  traveler’s 
basket,  may  be  made  from  heavy  colored 
linen,  of  which  three-quarters  of  a  yard 
of  the  24  or  27-inch  width,  and  half  a 
yard  of  the  36-inch  width  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  cut  all  the  parts.  We  get  the 
instructions  for  making  this  convenient 
little  article  from  Harper’s  Young  People: 
The  basket  consists  of  three  hexagons, 
as  shown  at  Fig.  4,  and  its  success  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  the  neatness  and 
exactness  with  which  the  work  is  done. 

Cut  the  three  pieces  carefully,  and  let 
the  largest  measui-e  15  inches  from  A  to 
B  ;  the  second,  13  from  C  to  D  ;  and  the 
third  11  from  E  to  F.  Then  you  will  find 
that  each  hexagon  is  one  inch  smaller  all 
’round  than  the  last.  When  they  are  all 
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cut,  scallop  the  edges  of  each  with  white 
silk,  and  work  a  row  of  tine  tree-stitch¬ 
ing  within  the  edge.  When  that  is  done, 
the  basket  will  be  ready  to  put  together. 
To  do  this,  lay  the  largest  piece  upon  the 
table,  and  the  second  in  size  upon  it,  so 
that  the  points  fall  midway  of  the 
straight  edges  of  the  first,  as  the  diagram 
shows.  When  you  have  adjusted  it 
exactly,  baste  it  into  place,  then  st’tchit 
fast  to  the  larger  piece  along  the  dotted 
lines,  or  from  the  points  1,  2,  D,  3,  4,  and 
C  to  the  center.  Then  on  these  two  lay 
the  third  and  smallest  piece  in  the  same 
way,  and  again  stitch  from  each  of  its 
points  to  the  center :  but  take  care  to 
sew  through  only  the  upper  two.  The 
under  piece  must  be  left  free. 

When  all  the  pieces  are  in  place,  and 
all  have  been  stitched,  sew  a  small  brass 
ring  to  the  center  of  each  of  the  six 
sides  of  the  smallest  hexagon,  and 
through  them  run  either  a  silk  cord  or  a 
narrow  ribbon.  Whichever  it  may  be, 
let  it  be  a  little  longer  than  the  combined 
distance  between  the  rings,  and  when 
you  draw  it  up  and  hang  it  upon  a  hook, 
you  will  find  a  perfect  basket  like  the 
one  the  drawing  shows. 

The  directions  may  sound  slightly  com¬ 
plicated,  but  if  once  you  begin  you  will 
find  the  work  as  simple  as  can  be.  The 
pockets  formed  by  drawing  up  the  cord 
are  deep  and  quite  sufficiently  ample  ; 
together  they  will  hold  the  material  for 
many  hours’  work.  The  one  drawback 
to  leaving  the  string  free  is  that  the 
basket  must  always  hang.  If  you  simply 
knot  either  the  ribbon  or  cord  after  it  is 
drawn  up  it  can  be  more  easily  carried 
about,  and  the  basket  can  be  placed  upon 
a  table  if  desired.  It  is  designed  to  hang, 
and  always  looks  prettiest  in  that  posi¬ 
tion,  but  the  ability  to  change  so  useful 
an  object  from  place  to  place  is  always  a 
convenience,  and  for  that  reason  it  is 
wiser  to  knot  the  ribbon  or  cord. 


THE  LOST  MITTENS. 

II  AT  is  the  matter,  children  ?” 

“  Why,  wasn’t  it  too  bad  ?  We 
were  all  playing  out  here  and  Lucille 
came  up  too,  and  she  lost  her  mittens. 
We  looked,  and  looked,  but  they  must 
be  under  the  snow,  and  she  cried  because 
her  mother  always  whips  her  when  she 
loses  her  mittens  and  things.  So  we 
went  home  with  her  to  tell  her  mother — 
so  that,  may  be,  she  wouldn’t  whip  her  ; 
for  she  didn’t  mean  to,  but  she  is  so  little 
to  remember  things,  but  we  heard  her 
mother  whipping  her,  and  Lucille  cry¬ 
ing,  all  the  same,  as  soon  as  the  door 
was  shut.”  And  four  pairs  of  eyes  looked 
up  to  me  for  consolation  for  the  griefs 
of  their  little  playmate  who  always  g’ot 
whipped  when  she  lost  her  things. 

During  the  afternoon,  the  mittens  were 
found  lying  on  the  garden  fence,  where 
the  little  one  had  placed  them  for  safe 
keeping,  and  forgot.  The  same  little 
delegation  took  them  home  and  received 
a  quiet  “thank  you”  from  Lucille’s 
mother. 

Some  weeks  later,  l  was  coming  from 
uptown,  and  from  a  side  street  a  half- 
grown  girl  came  hastily  out,  looked  up 
and  down  the  avenue,  then  started  to¬ 
wards  a  group  of  little  ones  on  the  side¬ 
walk  just  below.  “Lucille,  Lucille, 
what  do  you  mean,  miss?  You  come 
right  home  now  ;  your  mother’s  going  to 
whip  you.” 

“No,  she  sha'n't ,’’  screamed  the  little 
one,  her  face  growing  pale  with  terror. 
“  I  didn’t  run  away.  Papa  said  I  might 
be  here.” 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


Why  shouldn’t  more  of  our  women 
readers  help  in  extending  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  R.  N.-Y.?  Several  of  the 
premiums  offered  are  such  as  they  cer¬ 
tainly  should  appreciate. 


“  You  just  come  right  on,  now.  You 
know  you’ll  be  whipped  anyway  and 
the  two  disappeared  around  the  corner. 

1  have  been  wondering  what  will  be 
the  result  of  this  strict  discipline  when 
Lucille  shall  have  “  put  away  childish 
things,”  and  ceased  to  lose  her  mittens, 
and  to  remember,  where  she  now  for¬ 
gets.  What  will  be  the  relations  of 
mother  and  daughter  ?  Now  the  mother 
has  it  all  her  own  way,  for  Mrs.  II. ’s 
position  in  society  lifts  her  above  Biddy 
O’Neal  down  on  Canal  Street,  who, 
should  the  policeman  on  that  beat  hear 
the  continued  sound  of  the  whip,  and 
uproar  within  her  dwelling,  would  be 
severely  reprimanded  and  threatened 
the  lockup.  Even  Mrs.  H.  herself, 
should  she  be  passing  at  that  moment — 
picking  her  way  daintily  through  the 
muddy  street— -would  doubtless  shrug 
her  shapely  shoulders  with — “  What  a 
woman,  what  a  brute  !” 

EMILY  H.  STEEDMAN. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  patteim  number,  and  enclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6253.  Ladies'  Coat. 

Broad,  handsome  lapels  turn  back  from 
the  upper  portions  of  the  fronts,  and 
meet  the  deep  rolling  collar  that  may  be 
worn  raised  or  flat  as  shown.  Deep 


6253  -LADIES’  COAT. 


pockets  are  inserted  under  laps  that  are 
plainly  finished  and  lined  with  silk.  The 
back  fits  closely,  stylish  coat  plaits  and 
center  lap  with  the  shaping  of  the  side 
gores  supplying  the  necessary  fashion¬ 
able  fullness.  A  perfectly  plain  finish 
is  all  that  is  requisite  for  coats  of  Astra¬ 
khan,  seal  plush,  velvet  or  rough  cloths. 
Smooth-faced  cloths,  cheviot,  tweed,  etc., 
may  either  be  finished  with  machine 
stitching  or  trimmed.  Pattern  6253  is 
cut  in  six  sizes,  viz.:  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inches,  bust  measure. 


MISCONCEPTION  OF  CITY  ADVAN¬ 
TAGES. 

ITY  LIFE  has  its  bright  side  and  its 
dark  side.  Anna  R.  Weeks,  in  The 
Arena  contrasts  city  life  with  country 
life:  “Another  force  which  exiles  the 
farmer  class  to  the  cities,  is  the  barren¬ 
ness  of  their  lives  as  regards  music, 
literature,  the  drama,  pictorial  art,  and 
society.  All  love  these  things  more  or 
less,  in  the  degree  that  they  are  aware 
of  their  existence  ;  but  to  pursue  them  in 
the  country  costs  much,  and  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  to  a  limited  degree,  as  country  life 
now  is.  In  the  city,  the  young  man  or 
woman  who  has  these  tastes,  can  find 
libraries  and  night  schools,  and  he  sup¬ 
poses  that  he  will  also  find  choice  society. 
He  has  heard  of  the  charms  of  that 
great  center ;  he  dreams  of  the  parks, 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — AOw. 


the  boulevards,  the  theaters,  palaces, 
schools,  picture  galleries  ;  neighbors  all 
about  one,  instead  of  half  a  mile  away. 
He  has  seen  but  the  hard  side  of  Nature, 
and  is  as  yet  somewhat  unconscious  of 
her  beauty,  or,  associating  it  with  his 
Dead  Sea  life,  he  really  hates  it.  The 
gregarious  instinct  masters  him,  and  the 
4  earth  longing’  is  for  the  moment 
eclipsed.  He,  too,  embarks  in  the  muni¬ 
cipal  whirlpool. 

“  But  he  soon  discovers  that  one  can¬ 
not  enjoy  even  the  public  parks,  the 
drives,  the  schools,  unless  he  has  at 
least  a  little  money  ;  even  a  car  fare  is 
frequently  more  than  he  dares  to  take 
from  the  rent  coming  due  ;  it  takes  time 
to  go  to  those  distant  fairy  fields — he 
does  not  live  in  a  quarter  near  them.  To 
the  children  of  the  poor  families,  the 
schools  are  naught,  for  the  child,  too, 
must  toil  in  Vanity  Fair. 

“  And  society  ?  One  place  opens  its 
doors — aye,  two  ;  the  saloon  and  the 
house  of  hell.  These  are  always  filled 
with  light,  music,  games  and  gayety. 
Neighbors  ?  He  finds  that  in  cities  peo¬ 
ple  seldom  have  neighbors,  unless  on 
those  magnificent  streets  where  wealth 
allows  one  to  live  a  lifetime.  His  dear¬ 
est  may  die,  and  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall  may  not  know  it  until  they 
see  the  hearse.” 


PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

What  time  is  it  ? 

Time  to  do  well — 

Time  to  live  better, 

Give  up  that  grudge, 

Answer  that  letter, 

Speaking  that  kind  word  to  sweeten  a  sorrow, 

Do  that  good  deed  you  would  leave  till  to-morrow. 

—  The  Bible  Reader. 

....Atchison  Globe:  “There  are  few 
women  who  don’t  pass  around  apologies 
with  their  refreshments.” 

- Detroit  Free  Press:  “A  woman 

likes  to  boss  a  man,  but  she  doesn’t  love 
the  man  any  better  if  he  permits  her  to 
do  it.” 

- Benjamin  Franklin:  “  Whoever  in¬ 
troduces  into  the  public  affairs  the 
principles  of  primitive  Christianity,  will 
change  the  face  of  the  world.” 

...  .New  England  Kitchen  Magazine  : 
“If  young  housekeepers  would  begin  in 
an  independent  way,  and  not  feel  that 
they  must  ‘keep  house  just  as  mother 
did,’  it  might  help  to  simplify  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  house  furnishing.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Bubal  Nkw-Yoiikkr. 


AyER’S 


CHERRY  PECTORAL 

THROAT 


and 


LUNC 

COMPLAINTS 


DOUBLE 
BREECH  L0ADE1 
$5.00. 
RIFLES  $1.75 
WATCHES 


itiUNS 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kinds  cheaper  than  else¬ 
where.  Before  you  buy  send 
stamp  for  60  page  catalogue. 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT  CO. 

1 06  Ha!n  St, .Cincinnati,!). 


DO  YOUR  OWN 
PRINTING 

S3.  rKKSS  fori 

cards,  circulars,  &Ci 
Press  for  printing 
a  small  paper  $40, 


Saves  money !  Makes 
money  printing  for 
others.  Type-setting 
easy,  printed  rules. 
Stamp  for  catalogue, 
presses,  type,  cards, 
&c.,  to  factory. 

KELSEY  &  CO., 
Meriden  .Connecticut 


WANTED 


AGENTS,  both  sexes.  E.  J.  SMEAD 
&  CO.,  52  Fifth  Avenue,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Out  in 

Snow  and  Rain 

or  sun  and  dust,  leather  gets  hard  and 
stiff  and  breaks  unless  oiled  with 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil. 

It  keeps  men’s  boots  water-proof,  soft, 
and  pliable.  They  are  easily  pulled  on, 
and  will  take  polish  readily.  Use  it  on 
your  harness  also. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— and  your  money  back 
if  you  want  it — a  swob  with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  **  How  to  Takh  Carr  of 
UATHBR,”  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GIVEN  AWAY 

at  cost.  A  P ANT ASOTE-covered 
Buggy  Cushion,  made  by  one  of  the  best 
makers  in  the  country.  First-class  in 
every  respect.  We  are  doing  this  to  in¬ 
troduce  Pantasote,  and  don’t  make  any 
profit  on  the  cushions. 

The  manufacturers  tell  us  that  PAN¬ 
TASOTE  will  wear  better  than  leather, 
but  you  won’t  believe  it  till  you  see  it 
yourself.  On  receipt  of  a  Post-office 
order  for  $1.75,  we  will  send  you  a  cushion 
worth  $3.00.  We  don’t  prepay  the  ex- 
pressage.  Colors  :  Dark  Green,  Maroon, 
Black  or  Buff.  Regulation  size,  36  inches 
wide.  Only  a  limited  number  of  cushions 
made,  and  only  two  sold  to  one  person. 
Refer  to  the  editor  of  this  paper. 

THE  PANTASOTE  LEATHER  COMPAHY 

Salesrooms:  39*41  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 

Mills:  Passaic,  N.  J. 


thnkew  BECKER  WASHER. 

A  Fair  Trial  will  convince  the 
most  skeptical  of  Its  superiority 
over  all  other  washing  machines. 
Thousands  In  use.  Agents  Wanted. 
Circulars  Free.  Made  by 
N.  G.  BAUGHMAN,  York,  Fa. 


PRICE 

S8.Q0 


GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 

Knitn  a  stocking  heal  and  toe  in 
ten  minutes.  Knits  everything 
required  in  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory.wool  or  cot¬ 
ton  yarns.  Most  practical  knitter  on 
the  market.  A  child  can  operuto  it. 

STRONG, DURABLE, 

SIMPLE,  RAPID. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents 
wanted.  For  particulars  and  aam« 
_ _  pie  work,  address, 

J.  JS.  GEARHAKT,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  our  machine  in  the  locality  where 
they  live.  We  furnish  the  work  and 
show  you  how  to  get  a  SINGER 

S65.00S«inii  Machine 

absolutely::,:;:1.;1:, 

rnrr  you  can  live  at  home  and 
rnLL»  make  ten  times  ordinary 
wages.  We  have  machines  rang- 
>ng  in  price  from  $8.98  up.  We  are 
invs^  the  only  Manufacturers  selling 
In  this  way.  We  ship  the  machines  on  30  days  trial 
withontonecentin advance.  Don’tfailtowritetoday. 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

23  North  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


FREE 


A  fine  14k  gold  plated  watch 

to  every  reader  of  this  paper. 
Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  us 
with  your  full  namo  and  ad- 
alZti  dress,  and  we  will  rend  you 
one  of  these  elegant  richly, 
jeweled  gold  finished  watches 
by  express  for  examination, 
and  ifyou  think  it  is  equal  in 
appearance  to  any  125.00  gold 
watch,  pay  our  sample  price, 
t2.50anditi3yours.  Wo  send 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee 
that  you  can  return  it  at  any 
time  within  one  year  if  not 
satisfactory,  and  if  you  sell 
or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  you  One  Free.  Write 
at  once  as  wo  shull  send  out 
samples  for  sixty  days  only. 

THE  NATIONAL  M’F’G 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 
334  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICACO,  ILL. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


"  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  !” 

That  is  our  salutation  to  our  readers 
on  sending  out  the  first  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y  for  1895.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  happy 
over  its  prospects.  The  two  past  years 
have  been  hard  ones.  Like  other  farm 


go  to  in  this  country  ?  With  the  hot  winds,  dust 
storms,  and  brazen  sky,  where  no  rain  clouds  let 
their  cooling  drops  on  the  parched  earth.  But 
“God’s  ways  are  not  our  ways’’  always.  We 
enjoyed  the  sermon  on  “The  Home’’  so  much,  I 
read  it  aloud  to  my  husband,  but  please  remember 
that  I  should  not  have  done  so  if  it  had  hit  him.  one 
bit ;  for  /  think  him  the  ideal  husband.  Excuse 
me  for  writing  so  personal  a  letter,  but  really  it 
seems  as  though  you  were  a  personal  friend. 

Or,  take  this  one  from  up  in  British 
Columbia : 


products,  the  price  of  our  paper  has  been 
cut  in  two  since  the  hard  times  came  on. 
At  the  same  time  we  were  expected  to 
keep  up  the  quality  of  the  paper,  and 
even  try  to  improve  it.  That  seemed 
tike  a  discouraging  outlook,  we  will 
admit ;  but  we  took  hold  of  the  work 
with  all  the  courage,  energy  and  faith 
we  had  in  us.  We  made  up  our  minds  to 
try  to  put  some  “blood”  into  the  pedigree 
of  each  issue.  Without  seeking  to  take 
trade  away  from  any  other  farm  paper, 
our  plan  was  to  try  to  make  The  R.  N.-Y. 
unique,  so  that  no  reader  could  leave  us 
and  honestly  say  that  he  found  other 
papers  so  interesting  that  he  did  not 
miss  The  R.  N.-Y.  Above  all,  we  set 
out  to  try  to  deal  fairly  and  honestly 
with  our  readers,  to  talk  straight  at  their 
hearts  and  not  over  their  heads,  and 
above  all  to  get  down  into  their  con¬ 
fidence  and  make  them  feel  that  we 
want  to  befriend  them  whenever  we 
can.  That  is  what  we  started  out  to  do, 
and  as  this  hard  and  trying  year  draws 
to  a  close,  we  are  pleased  and  touched 
to  see  how  our  list  of  subscribers  is  in¬ 
creasing,  and  how  old  and  new  friends 
are  going  out  of  their  way  to  help  us 
and  say  a  good  word  for  us.  Most  of 
this  is  done  without  expectation  of  re¬ 
ward,  because  as  we  have  stated,  most 
of  this  increase  is  in  clubs  of  one  or  two. 
We  look  upon  it  as  a  contribution  of 
pure  friendship — of  sound  good  will.  It 
is  truly  a  “happy  new  year”  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  we  hope  all  our  readers 
will  find  a  share  of  the  general  pros¬ 
perity  which  we  think  is  surely  but 
slowly  coming. 

* 

That’s  all  very  well  for  us,  but  how 
about  yourself  ?  We  might  wish  you 
a  barrel  of  happiness,  but  unless  you 
took  hold  of  your  end  of  the  matter  and 
performed  fairly  and  squarely  the  duties 
you  owe  to  the  Lord  and  to  man,  our 
wish  would  not  be  worth  the  paper  it 
is  printed  on.  The  United  States  Con¬ 
gress  can’t  pass  a  law  that  will  make 
you  permanently  happy  ;  the  Governor 
of  your  State  can’t  drive  away  your  un¬ 
happiness  by  issuing  a  proclamation 
with  no  end  of  “whereases”  and  “  re¬ 
sol  veds.”  You  are  the  one  to  attend  to 
that.  That  is  a  great  privilege  that  has 
been  put  right  into  your  hands.  One  of 
the  pleasantest  things  about  this  sub¬ 
scription  season,  is  the  good  news  that 
many  of  our  readers  have  learned  how 
to  be  contented  and  happy  under  trying 
circumstances.  From  a  business  point 
of  view,  this  is  encouraging,  because  we 
have  to  look  to  the  happy  farmers  for 
support.  The  grumblers  and  growlers 
won’t  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  because  they 
know  very  well  that  we  have  very  little 
sympathy  for  those  who  growl.  Now 
read  this  letter  from  far-off  Nebraska — 
a  good  way  from  that  “  rainbelt  coun¬ 
try,”  too  : 

Do  you  know,  th e  first  page  I  turn  to  is  “  As  We 
Go  to  Press.”  Such  excellent  sermons  we  have 
every  week.  “  Where  does  the  hot  go  to  ?”  Ah  ! 
what  a  train  of  thought  it  awakened,  and  wiser 
heads  than  “baby’s”  have  wondered  and  pon¬ 
dered.  Where  do  the  ambition,  hopes  and  even  life 


A  farm  of  420  acres,  having  12,000  fruit 
trees — apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries 
planted  five  years  ago,  can  be  bought  this 
winter  at  a  low  price.  The  farm  nearly 
adjoins  the  city  of  Chillicothe,  O.,  lies  on 
fine  rolling  land  well  adapted  to  fruit 
culture  and  stock  raising.  The  owner 
died  and  the  land  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  corporation  whose  business  is  not  farm¬ 
ing  or  fruit  growing.  It  is  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  address  A.  C.  Houghton,  61 
Wheeler  Building,  Columbus,  O. — Adv. 


If  there  were  nothing  in  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  but  Primer 
Science,  I  should  still  be  a  subscriber  as  I  am  just 
beginning  to  understand  what  I  never  could  be¬ 
fore.  Wishing  you  every  success,  G.  j.  w. 

Ladners  Landing,  B.  C. 

Now  if  we  ignore  every  consideration 
but  the  one  of  selfish  business  interest, 
you  will  see  that  such  letters  are  enough 
to  make  any  newspaper  man  feel  good. 
Such  friends  are  worth  having.  When 
the  time  comes  right  for  them  to  make 
a  little  return — The  R.  N.-Y.  will  get  it. 
We  like  to  have  such  credits  on  the 
ledger.  And  now  doubtless  your  mind  is 
sufficiently  mellow  to  appreciate  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notes.  We  are  impelled  to  print 
them  here  by  an  unconquerable  desire  to 
see  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  side  fully  advertised  : 

Some  time  ago  I  asked  the  price  of  a  good  tele¬ 
scope  with  one  new  subscription.  The  price  was 
satisfactory,  and  I  went  out  to  get  the  subscrip¬ 
tion.  This  was  done  so  easily  that  I  kept  on  and 
obtained  eight,  which  entitles  me  to  the  telescope 
free  of  charge.  I  now  purpose  to  get  a  lot  more. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.  H.  t.  s. 

Now,  it  doesn’t  need  a  telescope  to  see 
the  point  to  that.  A  blind  man  could 
see  that  this  agent  saved  himself  a  sum 
equal  to  the  profits  on  several  acres  of 
wheat  at  the  going  price  of  grain.  Y ou 
see  how  a  little  enterprise  pries  the  top 
off  of  a  difficulty. 

Here  is  a  little  note  from  our  old  friend 
Geo.  II.  Pearson  : 

Hatting  is  very  quiet,  this  being  the  dull  season. 
After  the  holidays,  we  expect  a  good  trade.  The 
people  have  not  got  over  the  lockout  of  a  year 
ago ;  hatting  goes  by  trades,  and  we  always  have 
slack  times.  A  great  many  of  the  shops  will  not 
start  up  till  after  New  Year,  then  I  will  be  able  to 
see  all  old  subscribers.  I  can  get  a  great  many 
to  take  Thk  R.  N.-Y.  that  you  would  not  get, 
through  indifference ;  if  I  am  there  to  take  and 
send  their  money,  they  will  renew.  So  will  you 
please  send  their  papers  till  I  can  see  who  will 
renew,  and  I’ll  get  all  the  new  subscriptions  I  can. 
Nearly  every  one  likes  Tuk  R.  N.-Y. 

The  point  about  that  is  that  an  agent 
right  on  the  ground,  following  a  man 
up  at  the  proper  time,  can  nearly  al¬ 
ways  get  a  renewal.  Another  thing  is 
that  Mr.  P.  took  a  great  many  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Now  they  are  almost  all 
getting  ready  to  renew  for  a  whole  year. 
That’s  right.  Don’t  break  a  year  up. 

And  here  is  another  heart  warmer 
from  Nebraska  : 

I  do  not  have  the  time  to  make  a  business  of 
canvassing.  I  inclose  a  card  of  a  young  man 

who  called  on  me  to  subscribe  for  the - Farmer. 

I  said,  “Why  don’t  you  solicit  subscriptions  for  the 
best  agricultural  paper  published  ?  ”  He  said  that 
he  supposed  that  he  was.  “Well,”  I  said,  “you 
are  mistaken;  it  can’t  hold  a  candle  to  The  Rural 
New- Yorker,  and  if  you  would  like  to  canvass  for 
a  better  paper,  I  will  send  in  your  name.”  He 
handed  me  the  inclosed  card  which  I  send  you. 

Fremont,  Neb.  .c.  w.  s. 

That’s  the  way  our  big-hearted  Western 
friends  stand  by  us.  We  never  say  a  word 
calculated  to  injure  the  trade  of  any  of 
our  contemporaries,  but  there  certainly 
is  no  law  in  this  country  to  prevent  our 
friend  from  making  the  statement  he  did. 

Here  is  a  note  from  one  of  our  old 
veteran  subscribers  : 

My  father  took  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  when  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Rochester,  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  and  I 
acted  as  agent  for  it  at  that  time,  when  I  was  a 
boy  or  young  man.  Then  it  was  $2.50  a  year,  and 
one  year  I  sent  to  the  publisher  $75  for  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  received  some  pay  in  premiums.  Now 
it  is  only  $1  a  year,  and  as  good  as  ever,  and  grow¬ 
ing  better  every  year.  I  intend  to  continue  to  take 
it  as  long  as  I  can  see  to  read  it.  s.  s.  wescott. 

Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 

That  $75  would  pay  for  three  times  as 
many  subscriptions  now  as  then.  May 
the  sight  of  your  eyes  be  lengthened. 

Now  we  will  print  the  list  of  $2  prize 
winners,  and  retire  for  the  week.  Here 
they  are : 

Dec.  22. — R.  P.  Greenleaf,  New  Castle  Co.,  Del. 

“  24. — John  R.  Wheaton,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  26. — Geo.  H.  Pearson,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

“  27. — Harvey  Jewell,  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H. 

“  28. — J.  A.  Brace,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

“  29. — Leonard  Swartz,  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Good  celery  is  scarce. 

The  market  for  dry  beans  is  dull. 

Hurry  the  limed  eggs  to  market. 

New  Orleans  sends  some  nice  lettuce. 

Honey  is  extremely  dull  and  slow  of  sale. 

The  demand  for  evaporated  apples  is  weak. 
Butter  is  dull  and  prices  show  little  change. 
Feathers  of  all  kinds  are  dull  and  prices  low. 
Hop  prices  are  not  very  encouraging  to  growers. 
Cider  is  a  mighty  poor  thing  to  ship  to  market. 
Receipts  of  Florida  vegetables  have  been  light. 
The  first  Bermuda  vegetables  came  in  Monday. 
The  oyster  crop  is  reported  good,  but  the  market 
is  dull. 

On  Monday,  76  packages  of  eggs  came  from 
Havre,  France. 

Receipts  of  poultry  on  this  market  have  this 
year  been  the  heaviest  ever  known. 

Choice  table  apples  are  scarce  and  bring  extra 
prices.  Most  offerings  are  too  poor. 

A  good  many  ice-house  pears  were  sent  in  from 
Boston  for  the  Chistmas  trade,  but  sold  slowly. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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$150.00  IN  COLD 

Given  as  Prizes  to  purchasers  of  our 


EED  POTATOES, 
EED  OATS, 

EED  CORN, 

EED  BEANS, 


and  all  kinds  of  FARM  SEEDS.  Northern 
grown,  true  to  name.  Fully  illustrated  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  largest,  handsomest  FARM  SEED 
CATALOGUE  ever  published,  free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO., 

HONEOYK  falls,  n.  y. 
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CONSUMPTION 

To  the  Editor— Please  inform  your  read¬ 
ers  that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the 
above  named  disease.  By  its  timely  use 
thousands  of  hopeless  cases  have  been  per¬ 
manently  cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  consumption  if  they  will 
send  me  their  express  and  post  office  address. 
T.A.Slocum,  M.C.,  183  Pearl  St.. New  York. 


SPRAY 


STAHL’S 

I  Excelsior  Spraying' 

Outtite  kill  insects, 
prevent  leaf  blight 
and  wormy  fruit.  Insure^ 
a  heavy  yield  of  all  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  crops. 

Send  6  cte.  for  catalogue 
land  full  treatise  on  spraying. 
“■  Circulars  free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  Quincy, III) 


Will  nprny  a  10  acre  orchard  per  day. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  Entomologists  of  the  U.  S. 
60,000  in  use.  Satisfaction  guarante&l  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Illustrated  catalogue  on  Spraying  free. 
Rapid  sellers.  Our  agents  are  making  from  85  to 
S‘J0  per  day.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 
P.  C.  LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  95,  Calskill,  N.  I. 


MICHIGAN  SEEDER 


with  Carden  Cultivator  Attachment. 


PflVA/C  evenly,  12, 14  &  16  ft.  wide  ;2  to  12  quarts  per  acre, 
0U  TT  0  25  to  40  acres  per  day.  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax  & 
other  grass  seeds.  Seed  has  to  fall  but  18  to  24  inches. 
Two  machines  for  nearly  the  price  of  one. 

Quickly  Attached.  Address  for  descriptive  circular 

SEEDER  &  CHAIR  HAMMOCK  CO.,  Homer.  Mich. 
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FOR  A 


PROFITABLE 

CARDEN 


SOW 


(Buisrsi 

PRIZE  MEDAL 

I  SEEDS  I 

Our  Garden  Guide,  160  pages,  also 

=  Market  Gardeners’  Quarterly,  = 

which  gives  our  c 

i  Wholesale  Prices  to  Gardeners,  I 

s  mailed  free. 

ROBERT  BUIST, 

5  Seed  Grower,  PH  I  LA  D  E  LPH  I  A,  PA.  = 
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Do  You  Know 

THAT  WE  GIVE 

Carman’s  New  Potato  Culture, 
The  Business  Hen,  or 
Horticulturists’  Rule  Book, 

to  any  present  subscriber  who  sends  us 
$1  for  a  new  subscription  ? 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


OARMAN  No.  3, 

60  cents  per  pound,  $40  per  barrel,  prepaid;  Carman 
No.  1.  $1.25  per  peck,  $13  per  barrel;  Ohio  Jr.,  Chicago 
Market,  Everett,  American  Beauty,  Vick’s  Early  Ad¬ 
vance,  Vick’s  Perfection,  Rochester  Rose,  Early  Pride, 
Irish  Daisy,  Orphan,  Dutton,  Favorite,  $4  per  barrel; 
Maggie  Murphy,  Freeman,  Early  Puritan,  New  Queen, 
Sunrise,  Early  and  Late  Hebrons,  Rochester  Peach- 
blow,  Monroe  Seedling,  American  Wonder,  White 
Elephant,  St.  Patrick,  White  Rose,  $3.25  per  barrel; 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Green  Mountain,  White  Star, 
$2.50  per  barrel.  I  am  taking  orders  for  spring,  one- 
half  cash  with  order,  balance  when  shipped. 

C.  E.  KELLEY.  Newark,  N.  Y. 


BUY 

YOUR 


BRANDYWINE 


and  TIMBREU 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


From  W.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

HIS  32  PACE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE.  SEND  FOR  IT. 


GREEN  IS  THE  INTRODUCER  OF 

Loudon  Red  Raspberry. 

E.  S.  CARMAN,  and  others  Recommend  it  for  Harket. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 

Send  for  Green's  Fruit  Instructor  {cost  $ 10,000 ) 

DON’T  FAIL  to  submit  a  list  of  your  wants  and  get  our  prices 
before  placing  your  orders  elsewhere  for  any  kind  of  Nursery  Stock, 
Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince,  Grape,  Small  Fruitsand  Orna¬ 
mentals.  WE  HAVE  a  general  line  of  Nursery  Stock  of  the  very 
best  quality,  on  which  surprisingly  low  prices  will  be  given. 

Send  for  sample  copy  GREEN’S  FRUIT  GROWER. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  -  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Ready- 

Made 

Success 


That’s  what  the  PLANET  JR.  Labor  Saving 
Farm  Tools  represent  for  the  fanner — an 
end  to  plodding — a  beginning  of  better 
results.  The  PLANET  JR.  Book  for  1895 
gives  you  an  introduction  to  20  of  these 
marvelous  machines.  Explains  their  many 
uses  and  advantages  in  detail ;  shows  you 
how  to  turn  the  tide  of  fortune  your  way. 
Many  a  farmer  dates  the  beginning  of  his 
success  by  the  reading  of  this  book.  We 
send  it  Free.  Will  you  make  a  beginning? 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philada. 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes — Continued. 

New  York  is  reported  to  be  shipping  potatoes 
West. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  were  heavy  and  prices 
lower. 

Cranberries  are  strong,  even  at  the  high  prices 
quoted. 

Furs  must  be  of  good  quality  to  bring  quoted 
prices. 

Sales  of  rabbits  and  hares  were  illegal  after 
January  1. 

Cheese  is  slow  and  not  much  doing,  except  for 
the  local  trade. 

Another  sale  of  California  wines  at  auction  was 
made  Thursday. 

Most  of  the  spinach  and  kale  come  from  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Baltimore. 

Old  roosters  hardly  bring  enough  to  pay  for 
sending  them  to  market. 

The  supply  of  hay  is  not  heavy,  but  demand  is 
light  and  the  market  quiet. 

The  big  turkey  has  had  his  day  in  this  market. 
Smaller  sizes  are  preferred. 


mulas  for  making  it,  and  any  one  is  just  as  good 
as  any  other  one  so  long  as  it  accomplishes  its 
object.  We  might  travel  the  country  over,  and 
find  10,000  different  methods  for  making  bread- 
all  good  bread,  too.  No  housewife  or  baker  cares 
whether  all  methods  are  the  same,  if  the  end 
sought  be  attained.  The  following  is  a  good  for¬ 
mula,  .and  one  we  have  published  before  :  Dis¬ 
solve  one  quart  of  soft  soap,  one-fourth  pound  of 
hard  soap — whale  oil  soap  is  often  used — in  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  remove  from  the  fire  and 
add  one  pint  of  kerosene  oil.  Then  stir  violently 
for  three  or  four  minutes  by  forcing  it  back  and 
forth  through  a  force  pump  or  syringe.  If  this  is 
used  on  plants,  it  must  be  diluted  with  15  parts  of 
water.  Of  course,  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity 
may  be  made,  so  long  as  the  same  proportions 
are  used. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Grapes  are  in  moderate  supply,  especially  fresh 
packed  ones,  which  sell  well. 

So  far  this  season,  10  vessels  have  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  for  England  with  canned  salmon. 

The  New  Orleans  customs  officials  are  wrestling 
with  the  conundrum  of  what  constitutes  oranges 
in  bulk. 

The  holidays  make  dull  times  in  all  lines  of 
trade  except  those  directly  wanted  for  holiday 
supplies. 

The  colder  weather  improves  egg  prices,  as  it 
limits  production,  and  hinders  collections  and 
shipments. 

The  market  for  live  quail  has  greatly  improved, 
until  the  large  accumulations  have  been  mostly 
cleaned  up. 

Canadian  dairymen  are  agitating  the  subject 
of  a  bonus  from  the  Government  on  butter  in¬ 
tended  for  export. 

Foreign  potatoes  are  extremely  dull,  and  sales 
are  made  at  low  prices.  Many  are  being  stored 
to  await  better  markets. 

Prices  for  Florida  oranges  are  doing  better 
under  lighter  receipts.  The  quality  has  not  been 
of  the  best,  but  is  expected  to  improve. 

Pure  beeswax  is  in  light  supply,  and  is  firmly 
held  at  30  to  31  cents  per  pound.  There  is  plenty 
of  poor,  adulterated  stuff  offered,  however. 

Maple  sugar  is  a  hard  and  slow  thing  to  sell. 
It  is  quoted  at  six  to  seven  cents  per  pound,  and 
syrup  at  75  to  85  cents  per  gallon;  it  must  be 
extra  nice  to  sell  for  even  those  low  prices. 

Overland  shipments  of  California  fruit  during 
the  month  of  November  amounted  to  20,148  tons, 
including  8,142  tons  of  raisins,  7,894  tons  of  dried 
fruit,  1,882  tons  of  canned  fruit,  and  2,230  tons  of 
rijje  fruit.  The  shipments  overland  between  Janu¬ 
ary  1  and  November  31,  included  36,645  tons  of 
raisins,  40,906  tons  of  dried  fruit,  48,321  tons  of 
canned  fruit  and  83,202  tons  of  ripe  fruit. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

IF  YOU  DON’T  SEE  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  ASK  FOR  IT  ! 

Prizetaker  Onion  Sets. — Will  Prizetaker  onion 
sets  be  good  to  plant  to  grow  large  onions  ? 

Englishtown,  N.  J.  p.  *  s. 

Ans. — We  think  so.  One  recommendation  of 
this  variety  is  its  large  size. 

Bottling  Horse-Radish. — I  have  a  quantity  of 
horse-radish  that'is  not  large  enough  for  shipping, 
owing  to  our  dry  season,  but  very  nice  otherwise. 
How  can  I  bottle  it  in  A  No.  1  shape  for  market  ? 

Milton,  Wis.  M.  R. 

Ans. — The  horse-radish  is  first  grated,  and  then 
put  at  once  into  cheap,  wide-mouthed  bottles  with 
good  vinegar.  The  bottles  one  sees  in  market 
here  are  closely  corked,  the  corks  usually  being 
covered  with  tinfoil  or  similar  substances,  or 
sealed  with  wax.  Of  course,  any  label  to  suit  the 
fancy  may  be  used.  The  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co., 
Philadelphia,  can  probably  furnish  the  necessary 
machinery. 

Growing  Onion  Sets.— 1.  I  wish  to  engage  in 
raising  onion  sets,  but  am  not  well  posted  as  to 
the  best  kinds  or  in  their  culture.  What  are  the 
best  kinds  for  sets  ?  2.  How  cultivated  ?  3.  What 
amount  of  sets  are  required  per  acre  ?  4.  Can 
sets  be  grown  every  year,  or  onions  one  year  and 
sets  the  next  ?  H.  8. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Ans.— 1.  Raising  good  onion  sets  is  very  par¬ 
ticular  work.  The  seed,  of  the  White  Portugal  or 
White  Silverskin  usually,  is  sown  very  thickly, 
about  30  pounds  per  acre,  on  poor  soil,  so  as  to 
produce  a  small  set,  not  over  one-half  inch  in 
diameter.  2.  Cultivation  consists  simply  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  surface  clean  and  well  stirred.  3.  From 
six  to  ten  bushels  of  sets  are  required  to  plant  an 
acre.  4.  Yes,  every  year,  for  a  time,  at  least. 
The  sets  are  used  chiefly  for  growing  early  onions 
for  bunching. 

Different  Kerosene  Emulsions. — I  have  six 
recipes  for  making  the  kerosene  emulsion,  taken 
from  The  R.  N.-Y..  Agriculturist,  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  Farm  Poultry,  at  different  times,  and  each 
one  differs  more  or  less.  Why  are  they  so  differ¬ 
ent  when  each  was  given  for  the  destruction  of 
chicken  lice?  Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  publish  the  stand¬ 
ard  rule  for  making  it,  one  that  will  be  effectual 
in  destroying  the  lice  in  the  poultry  house  ? 

Richmond  County,  N.  Y.  i.  i.  m. 

Ans. — We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
“  standard  rule  ”  for  this  emulsion.  There  may 
be,  and  probably  are,  100  or  more  different  for' 


Beans,  Marrow.  1891,  choice . 2  10S42  12 

Fair  to  good . 1  7554  1  77 

Medium,  choice,  1891 . 1  6716@1  70 

Pea.  1894,  choice . 1  67541  70 

Medium  and  pea,  fair  to  good  . 1  25®1  50 

Medium,  foreign,  1894,  choice . 1  45541  55 

Pea,  foreign,  1894,  choice . 1  50541  60 

White  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 2  25542  36 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 1  90542  00 

Fair  to  good . 1  75541  80 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1894 . 2  00®  — 

Yellow  Eye.  1894,  choice . 2  10®  — 

Lima,  Cal.,  1893  (60  lbs) . 2  90@2  95 

Green  peas,  per  bushel . 1  05®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  1  0054  — 

Scotch,  1893,  bags . 1  10@  — 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras . 22  @— 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 24  54- 

Western,  first . 20  @22 

Western,  seconds . 17  @19 

Western,  thirds . 14  @16 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 19  @— 

First . 16  @18 

Seconds .  13  @15 

Thirds . 10  @12 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 16  @18 

Seconds . 12  @14 

Thirds . 10  @11 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 11 46®  13 

Thirds . 10  @11 

Factory,  firkins,  extras . 1346®14 

Tubs,  extras....  . 13  5415 

Firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . 1046@11 

Thirds .  9  @10 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 16  @17 

Poor  to  good . 10  @15 


CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  Sept.,  colored,  fancy  .114<@— 

Large,  Sept.,  white,  fancy . 109^®11 

Large,  choice....  . 1096®— 

Large,  good  to  prime . 1044®  1046 

Large,  common  to  fair .  9  @10 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 1194@12 

Small,  white,  fancy . 1114® — 

Small,  common  to  prime....  . 946@11J4 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  choice,  small....  846®  9 

Fair  to  prime . 6  @  8 

Choice,  white,  large .  74654 — 

Part  skims,  fair  to  prime .  5  @7 

Factory,  part  skims,  common .  346®  4 

Swiss  cheese,  domestic,  firsts . 1246@13 

Seconds . 11  @1146 


EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  25  @  26 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  gathered,  first.  23  @  24 
Western  and  N’western,  average  best....  23  @  — 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  20  @  22 

West’n  Refrigerator,  fall-packed,  choice  19  @  20 
Refrigerator,  early  packed,  firsts....  16  @  17 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  1446@  1546 

Refrigerator,  inferior,  per  case . 2  00  @3  50 

Seconds,  per  case . 3  00  @3  50 

Limed,  per  doz .  14  @  15 


FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy .  746®  8 

Choice .  7  @746 

Prime .  64654  696 

Common  . 5  @64 6 

Sundried,  sliced .  546@  6 

Chopped,  1894,  per  lb .  146@  246 

Cores  and  skins.  1893-4,  per  lb .  94®  1 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1891,  boxes,  per  lb .  8  @10 

Bags,  per  lb . 7  @946 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  1894,  per  lb .  7  @10 

Peeled,  per  lb . 12  @16 

Cherries,  1894,  per  lb  . 13  @1346 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb .  6  @  646 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894  . 18  @1846 


FRUITS — GREEN. 


Apples,  Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 2  00544  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  25 

8py,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  75@2  50 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy  dark, per  bbl. 12  50@13  (X) 

Prime,  per  bbl  . 9  00@12  00 

Light,  per  bbl . 8  50@9  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 7  00@8  00 

Per  crate . 2  75@3  50 

Jersey,  per  crate . 2  50543  25 

Long  Island,  per  crate . 3  00@3  50 

Grapes,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  14®  18 

Concord,  etc.,  per  8-lb  basket .  14@  18 

Grape  Fruit,  Fla.,  per  box .  2  00543  50 

Lemons,  Fla.,  choice,  per  box .  — @  — 

Poor  to  good,  per  box .  — @  — 

Oranges,  Fla.,  selected,  176@200s,  per  box  ...2  12@2  50 

Bright,  prime  lines,  per  box . 1  62@2  00 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 1  62541  87 

Poor  to  fair,  per  box . 1  00®  1  50 

Tangerines,  per  box . 2  50  @3  50 

Mandarins,  per  box . 1  75@2  50 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


North’n,  West’n  Southern  and 
No.  1  Quality.  and  Eastern.  Southwestern. 

Black  bear . 18  00  @  30  00  10  00  @20  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings...  5  00  @  15  00  4  00  @10  00 

Otter .  6  00  @  10  00  5  00  @  7  00 

Beaver,  No.  1,  per  lb  .  3  50  @  4  00  3  00  @  3  25 

Silver  fox . 25  00  @100  00  —  @  — 

Cross  fox .  3  00  @  8  00  —  @  — 

Red  fox .  1  25  @  1  50  1  00  @  1  25 

Gray  fox .  50  @  65  45  @  55 

Wolf .  150  @  2  00  •'100  @150 

Prairie .  60  @  90  40  @  60 

Wolverine .  3  50  @  5  00  3  00  @400 


ENSILAGE 

AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  of  all  sizes, 
thefastestcuttingand  best  ever  built,  includ¬ 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  Informa¬ 
tion  about  Cut¬ 
ters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “  Why  Ensilage 
Pays,”  send  for  E  n  8 1  - 
lage  Catalogue. 

For  the  best  Horse-  _ __  _ 

powers.  Threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills.  Feed- 
mills,  Circular-saw  Machines.  Land-rollers  anu  Dog- 

jpowers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue. 

Address,  MINAKD  HARDER,  Cobleakill,  N.  Y. 
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Winter . . 
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12 

9 
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Quail,  choice,  per  doz . 1  75@2  00 

Poor  to  fair,  per  do/, . 1  00@l  50 

Partridges,  nearby,  fresh,  per  pair .  80541  00 

Western,  undrawn,  per  pair .  65®  85 

Drawn,  per  pair .  35®  40 

Grouse,  dark,  undrawn,  per  pair .  90@1  00 

Dark,  drawn,  per  pair .  75®  80 

Pin-tall,  undrawn,  per  pair .  85®  90 

Drawn,  per  pair .  50®  55 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 1  50@2  00 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  .  15®  25 

Jack  rabbits,  Western,  per  pair .  30®  45 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 1  00@3  00 

Red  heads,  per  pair .  50@1  50 

Mallard,  baited,  per  pair .  65®  75 

Mallard,  shot,  per  pair .  40@  60 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair . .  30®  40 

Common,  per  pair .  20@  25 


GRAIN. 


Wheat . 59  @6346 

Rye . 52  @58 

Barley . 62  @67 

Buckwheat,  silver . 53  @55 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 57  @69 

Corn . 4846®54 

Oats . 34  @42 


GRASS  SEED. 


Clover,  per  100  lb .  9  00@  9  75 

Timothy .  5  90®  6  40 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 70  @— 

No.  2 . 60  @65 

No.  3 . 50  @55 

Shipping . 50  @— 

Clover,  mixed . 50  @56 

Clover . 45  @50 

Salt . 40  @45 

Straw,  long  rye . 50  @55 

Short  rye . 40  @45 

Oat . 35  @45 

Wheat . . . 40  ®— 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 12  @14 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 11  @12 

Buckwheat.  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 10  @11 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb .  646®  746 

State,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Southern,  per  gallon . 40  @60 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893,  choice .  6  @7 

Crop  of  1894.  fancy . 11  @12 

Prime . 10  @— 

Medium .  8  @ — 

Common .  6  @  7 

Old  olds .  2  @  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1894,  choice . 11  @12 

Prime .  9  @10 

Medium .  8  @ — 

Crop  of  1893,  choice .  6  @  7 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 22  @28 

Altmarks . 19  @21 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  8  @  11 

Country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb .  946®  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  846@  9 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Grassers,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs,  per  lb.  696®  7 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  646®  696 

80  to  120  lbs,  per  lb .  6  @  646 

120  to  180  lbs,  per  lb .  546®  6 

180  lbs  and  up .  5  @  546 

Pigs,  small  roasting,  per  lb .  7  @  13 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

NUTS. 


Peanuts,  Va..  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 

Shelled.  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb . 

Black-walnuts,  per  bush . 

Hickorynuts.  per  bushel  of  50  lbs . 


396® 

246® 

3  @ 
196® 
346@ 
246® 

4  @ 
50  @ 


2 

396 


2  50  @3  00 


POTATOES. 


L.  I.  Rose,  In  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  bbl . 1  62@1  75 

Michigan,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs  . 1  60@1  75 

Northern,  N.  Y.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  37@1  62 

Jersey,  average,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 1  65@1  75 

Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 


POULTRY-DRY  PACKED. 


Turkeys,  Jersey,  prime . 

Del.  and  Md.,  prime  . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  prime . 

Western,  prime . 

Western,  inferior . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  medium . 

Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Western,  prime . 

Western,  inferior . 

Fowls,  Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Western,  prime . 

Western,  inferior . 

Ducks,  Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Western . 

Geese,  Md.,  prime . 

Western . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb . 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb  . . . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair 
Pigeons,  per  pair . 
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VEGETABLES. 


Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  6@  10 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 1  00@4  00 

Danish,  per  100  .  4  00@5  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  75®  — 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  50®  60 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz  roots .  25®  50 

State,  per  doz  roots .  15@  35 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz  bunches .  75@1  25 

Rhode  Island,  per  doz  roots .  40®  50 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 5  00®  — 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@3  00 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Escarole,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 5  00@6  00 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@3  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  2@  5 

Kale,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Lettuce,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  — @  - 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Norfolk,  per  basket  .  i .  75@1  25 


Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  are  unequaled  for 
clearing  the  voice.  Public  speakers  and  singers  the 
world  over  use  them.— Adv. 


Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  76@2  0 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  O'1 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  61 

White,  per  bbl . 3  00@6  50 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . 1  00@l  60 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  50@2  50 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  25 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

String  beans,  Fla.,  per  crate .  . 1  50@8  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  60@3  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

FEED  AND  BRAN. 

These  are  jobbers’  prices— per  car-load  or  larger 
lots. 

Bran,  Winter,  in  bulk .  80®  — 

In  bags .  85®  — 

Middlings,  Winter .  95@  1  00 

Western .  85@  90 

Rye  feed .  82®  85 

Oil  meal  in  sacks . 23  00@23  60 

Cotton-seed  meal . 18  00@20  00 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,360  cans  of  milk, 
171  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  360  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.60  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  is  3  cents  per  quart  not  to  the  shipper. 


$U.orcUaitrou.si  gVdmtisiinfl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


$2  in  Cash 

are  mailed  every  night  to  the  person  who 
sends  us  the  largest  club  of  subscriptions, 
new  or  renewals  for  that  day.  One  day 
last  week  it  went  for  a  club  of  three 
names.  Any  hustler  could  earn  it  in  one 
day’s  work,  and  have  his  regular  com¬ 
mission  besides.  Write  for  particulars 
if  you  want  work  for  your  spare  time. 


farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  P.  I.  SAGE  A  SON,  183  Reade  8t.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Pboduci,  In¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Calves.  Specialties — Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Iloney,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stenolls  furnished. 
Reference:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’B  Commercial  Re¬ 
ports.  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


SHIP  PRODUCE, 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  etc.,  to  the 
old  reliable  Commission  House,  Established  1865. 

8.  H-  El.  EC.  FROST, 

100  Park  Place.  New  York. 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  famished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agenoles. 


CHOICE  PRODUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goodB.  Creamery 
Rutter  In  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game,  Hogs,  Lambs.  Calves,  etc. 
Stencils,  etc.,  on  application.  GAhNKK  &  CO., 
Produce  Commission  Merchants.  32  Little  12t.h  Street, 
New  York.  Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 

Game,  Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng,  Etc. 

Best  market  prices  with  dally  returns.  We  have  the 
largest  orders  for  LIVE  QUAIL. 

229  &  231  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
References:  Any  one  In  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR 

Fruits  and  Produce- 

Receivo  and  sell.  In  car  load  lota  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  frroducta  of  the  Orchard,  Garden. 
Dairy,  Hennery  ancTFarm. 

If arket  Reports ,  Special  keferenccs,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

0^7*lnqulrics  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


MY 


Catalogue  of  ST  liA  WHERRY  Plants 
100  varieties.  E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa. 


FREE 


Invincible  Hatche  . 

Highest  Award  at  World’s  Fn  j 
Self-Regulating  and  (j.iaran* 
teed  Send  4c  stamps  for  N... 
23  catalogue,  testimonial*  and 
to  BUCKEYE  l\- 
CO.,  Springfield,  f 


EIGHT  PER  CENT  INTEREST. 

A  well-established  business  will  bo  enlarged  by 
Incorporating  at  once.  The  business  will  pay  eight 
per  cent  on  the  investment.  Stock  will  be  fully  paid 
and  non-assessable.  For  particulars  address 
WM.  A.  HIGGINS,  Exchange  Bldg.,  So.  Omaha,  Neb. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  In  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2.00. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Comer  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


No  Man 
or  Woman 

young  or  old,  need  he  out  of  work  this 
winter.  We  want  workers  in  every 
corner  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  good  wages  for  good 
work.  If  you  have  any  time  to  spare, 
and  want  to  earn  a  dollar,  let  us  hear 
from  you. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


“THE  BALANCED  RATION.” 

THE  SCIKNCK  OF  FEEDING  STOCK. 

Part  XI. 

After  one  or  two  more  illustrations  of 
the  way  different  stock  foods  may  be 
“  balanced,”  we  think  that  we  may  now 
drop  this  subject  for  a  time.  If  a  man 
will  keep  in  mind  what  has  been  said 
about  the  three  classes  of  foods,  the  need 
of  bulk  in  the  ration,  the  value  of 
“  succulence,”  the  danger  of  feeding  too 
much  of  the  strong  by-products,  and  the 
need  of  mixing  these  foods  with  the 
proper  ratio,  it  seems  to  us  that  almost 
any  feeder  can,  by  weighing  what  he 
feeds  and  figuring  it  out  by  the  table  of 
analyses,  give  his  cows  a  dinner  that  will 
be  both  cheaper  and  better  for  them. 
We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  different 
combinations — here  is  a  problem  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other  : 

I  was  of  the  opinion  that  most  plants,  at  their 
best,  fed  entire,  composed  a  pretty  well  balanced 
ration.  But  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  table  of  analyses 
knocks  that  theory  into  a  cocked  hat.  The 
weight  of  ears  is  about  equal  to  the  weight  of 
stalks  on  a  given  area  of  corn.  Suppose,  then, 
that  20  pounds  of  each  aye  fed,  and  we  havesome- 
thing  similar  to. this  (not  just  this  for  undoubtedly 
the  corn  meal  given  in  the  table  contains  no  cob, 
and  the  cob  would  make  the  ratio  still  wider)  : 


Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure 

makers. 

formers. 

Fat. 

20  pounds  corn 

12.7 

0.66 

20  pounds  corn 

stalks.  .5 

6.9 

0.09 

A  ratio  of  1 : 1 1 . 

I  can  get  wheat  to  use  in  place  of 

corn  and  believe  that  it  will  pay  me  to  sell  my 
corn  and  buy  wheat.  I  can  also  get  linseed  meal. 
My  roughage  must  consist  of  corn  fodder.  The 
nearest  I  can  come  to  a  balanced  ration  with 
these,  is  to  use  12*4  pounds  of  wheat,  4  pounds  of 
oil  meal,  and  10  pounds  of  corn  stalks.  This  does 
not  contain  so  much  organic  matter  as  I  think  it 
should,  and  is  pretty  expensive— oil  meal  is  $30 
per  ton.  Will  it  pay  me  to  use  this?  How  can  I 
better  it?  I  can  make  a  little  better  i.  e.,  stronger 
than  a  balanced  ration  of  eight  pounds  of  wheat, 
four  of  corn  meal,  four  of  oil  meal  and  no  fodder. 

I  have  thought  of  trying  this  as  a  grain  ration 
and  giving  all  the  corn  stalks  and  rye  straw  that 
they  will  eat.  How’s  that?  Is  four  pounds  of  oil 
meal  (said  to  be  old  process)  too  much  for  a  cow’s 
daily  feed  ?  Will  corn,  corn  stalks  and  oil  meal 
make  me  an  economical  ration9  g. 

New  Jersey. 

We  think  four  pounds  of  linseed  meal 
per  day  is  too  much  for  a  fair-sized  cow, 
though  it  might  answer  where  all  the 
roughage  is  dry  stalks.  This  is  an  un¬ 
fortunate  combination — no  succulent 
food  and  almost  all  the  muscle-makers 
to  be  supplied  by  strong  grains.  Here  is 
a  case  in  which  we  would  advise  cutting 
and  steaming  the  stalks  if  possible.  This 
can  be  done  by  pouring  hot  water  over 
them.  This  would  render  them  more 
digestible,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  take 
the  place  of  “succulence.”  Jnless  that 
be  done,  we  doubt  if  a  satisfactory  and 
economical  ration  can  be  made  from 
these  foods.  We  believe  a  cheaper  grain 
ration  will  be  secured  by  using  one 
pound  cotton-seed  and  two  pounds  lin¬ 
seed  meals,  with  four  pounds  of  wheat 
and  two  pounds  of  corn  meal.  If  the 
stalks  can  be  steamed  and  enough  fed  to 
satisfy  the  cows,  we  think  they  will  do 
fairly  well.  This  is  not  a  good  combina¬ 
tion,  however,  since  the  oil  meal  is  the 
only  food  that  is  laxative  in  its  effect, 
and  unless  the  cows  are  very  well  cared 
for,  they  will  be  liable  to  suffer  from 
constipation  with  dry  stalks  for  the  bulk 
of  the  ration.  Of  course,  it  is  right  that 
a  man  should  try  to  make  the  most  of 
what  he  grows  on  the  farm,  but  we  can 
see  how,  in  this  case,  home-grown  clover 
hay  would  help  things  out.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  we  had  a  Canadian  ration  in  which 
there  was  a  great  excess  of  muscle- 
makers,  because  malt  sprouts  and  other 
similar  foods  were  cheap — as  was  clover. 
In  this  case,  we  have  just  the  reverse, 
and  muscle-makers  are  costly,  while  the 
home-grown  foods  are  fat.  This  is  an¬ 
other  argument  why  clover  should  be 
grown  on  the  farm  to  supply  cheaper 
muscle-makers.  And  now,  right  in  this 
■connection,  let  us  consider  this  state¬ 


ment,  which  deals  with  another  very 
important  thing  : 

I  give  prices  of  grain  copied  from  our  bill. 


Cracked  corn,  per  100  pounds . $1  32 

Meal,  per  100  pounds .  1  32 

Oil  meal,  per  100  pounds .  1  65 

Bran,  per  100  pounds .  1  20 

Oats,  per  bushel .  50 

Wheat,  per  100  pounds .  1  35 


This  grain  is  bought  in  mixed  car-loads.  It  is 
sold  delivered,  but  the  firm  claims  to  sell  very 
close,  and  will  make  very  little  concession  for 
hauling  our  own  from  the  car.  We  take  one-half 
to  one  ton  at  once.  It  seems  to  me  that  oil  meal 
is  high  and  bran  very  high.  What  does  The  R. 
N.-Y.  say?  K.  l.  s. 

Cape  Cod. 

Now  let’s  see  what  we  get  for  a  dollar 
in  each  of  these  foods  : 

POUNDS  OBTAINED  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure 

makers,  formers,  fat. 

75  pounds  corn  and  meal..  5.45  47.55  2.46 

60  pounds  oil  meal........  21.51  15.91  4.24 

83  pounds  bran .  9.62  37.06  2.14 

64  pounds  oats . 5.41  29.51  2.52 

74  pounds  wheat .  6.89  49.22  1.32 

Now  that  tells  an  interesting  story  to 
any  feeder.  For  example,  take  corn  meal 
or  cracked  corn.  The  meal  is  ground 
finer  than  the  “cracked,”  but  it  contains 
a  little  more  moisture,  so  the  values  are 
really  about  equal.  At  $1.32  for  100 
pounds,  this  corn  costs  1.32  cents  a  pound, 
or  75  pounds  for  a  dollar  in  round  num¬ 
bers.  In  75  pounds  of  average  corn,  there 
are  5.45  pounds  of  muscle-makers  47.55 
pounds  of  fat-formers,  and  2.46  of  pure 
fat.  In  other  words,  the  muscle-makers 
in  corn  cost  something  over  18 >4  cents  a 
pound,  the  fat-formers  something  over 
2  1-10  cents  a  pound,  and  so  on.  In  like 
manner,  you  can  figure  out  the  cost  of  a 
pound  of  muscle-makers,  etc.,  in  each  of 
these  foods.  From  the  showing  here 
made,  corn  and  oats  are  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  feeds,  and  linseed  and  bran  the 
cheapest.  Unless  we  were  making  fine 
butter,  or  had  driving  horses,  we  would 
cut  corn  and  oats  out  of  that  bill  in  fu¬ 
ture.  The  wheat  is  a  cheaper  and  better 
poultry  food,  and  the  oats  are  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  feed  work  horses.  You  will  no¬ 
tice  that  the  linseed  gives  by  far  the 
cheapest  muscle-makers  in  this  list. 

We  advise  you  to  make  out  just  such  a 
list  as  this — taking  the  prices  you  have 
to  pay  for  grain.  First  find  how  many 
pounds  of  the  various  grains  you  can  buy 
for  a  dollar.  Then  from  the  table  of 
analyses,  see  how  many  pounds  each  of 
muscle-makers,  fat-formers  and  fat,  the 
dollar  represents  in  these  different  foods. 
Then  see  how  much  a  pound  of  muscle- 
makers  will  cost  in  each  of  these  foods. 
Then  you  are  ready  to  buy  to  far  better 
advantage  than  before.  Take  what  you 
have  in  the  barn  in  the  way  of  hay  and 
grain,  and  use  that  for  the  basis  of  the 
ration.  You  will  need  to  buy  muscle- 
makers  or  fat  to  go  with  your  home¬ 
grown  crops.  Suppose  this  man  who 
sends  these  prices  has  hay  and  stalks, 
and  wants  to  buy  principally  muscle- 
makers  to  go  with  them.  lie  wouldn't 
pay  18  cents  a  pound  for  these  substances 
m  corn  when  the  price  in  linseed  and 
bran  is  very  much  less.  Of  course  we 
all  know  that  there  are  things  to  be 
considered  aside  from  mere  chemical  an¬ 
alyses  ;  but  with  the  understanding  that 
some  corn  meal  is  needed  to  make  fine 
butter,  and  that  we  should  not  feed  over 
two  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal  per  day 
(and  not  at  all  unless  some  succulent  food 
or  old  process  linseed  went  with  it),  or 
over  three  pounds  of  gluten  or  linseed, 
you  can  see  that  using  such  a  table  as  a 
basis  for  buying  will  be  of  great  service 
to  any  business  man. 

Another  thing  brought  out  by  this 
table  is  the  truth  of  the  statement  we 
have  so  often  made,  that  clover  hay  is 
the  basis  of  successful  dairy  farming. 
Clover  or  oats  and  peas  supply  the  home¬ 
grown  muscle-makers  in  the  cheapest 
form.  Look  at  that  table  and  you  will 
quickly  see  that  the  muscle-makers  are 
the  most  expensive  needed  ingredient. 
Most  dairy  rations  are  altogether  too  fat 
— where  the  feeders  depend  chiefly  on 
home-grown  products.  This  excess  of 
fat  is  wasted  by  being  passed  as  manure, 
and  many  of  the  grains  bought  to 
balance  it  add  too  much  fat  again,  and 
so  it  goes  on.  With  15  pounds  of  first- 
class  clover  hay  every  day,  or  a  good 


feed  of  oats  and  peas,  the  ration  would 
not  only  need  less  grain,  but  the  buyer 
could  purchase  to  better  adva  ntage,  since 
he  could  buy  those  feeds  containing  least 
fat-formers,  and  thus  obtain  muscle- 
makers  at  a  lower  price. 

Here  is  one  more  case  before  we  leave 
this  subject : 

In  my  opinion,  the  Primer  Science  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  paper.  It  has  opened  my  eyes  to  a 
considerable  extent.  I  came  from  the  city  of 
Boston  on  to  this  farm,  two  years  ago,  and  com¬ 
menced  to  feed-  as  intelligently  as  I  knew  how. 
Of  course  I  knew  in  a  general  way  what  made 
fat,  lean,  etc.,  but  never  having  seen  any  of  the 
scientific  feeding  tables,  I  knew  nothing  about  a 
balanced  ration.  I  did  not  weigh  the  hay,  and 
fed  equal  quantities  of  corn  meal,  ground  oats, 
bran,  gluten  meal  and  middlings.  I  also  fed  roots 
(mangels  and  carrots)  as  long  as  they  lasted. 
The  first  winter,  my  cows  did  very  well,  but  the 
next  winter,  on  the  same  grain  ration,  with  the 
addition  of  ensilage,  they  began  to  shrink  when  I 
first  opened  my  silo,  and  with  all  the  care  I  could 
give  them,  they  never  came  back  to  what  they 
gave  before  feeding  it.  Did  the  ensilage  furnish 
them  too  much  fat-formers  ?  I  take  it,  this 
balanced  ration,  when  fed  in  the  proportions 
given,  is  a  perfect  food  for  milch  cows,  and  is 
supposed  to  keep  them  in  a  good,  thrifty  condi¬ 
tion,  giving  a  good  flow  of  milk. 

Now,  if  as  you  say,  a  combination  of  Timothy, 
corn  meal  and  ensilage,  fed  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties  to  furnish  the  needed  amount  of  protein,  will 
give  quite  a  waste  of  fat,  how  are  we  to  feed  for  a 
flow  of  milk  beyond  the  normal  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  feed  a  surplus  of  fat-formers  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  result.  All  my  cows  hold  up  a 
large  proportion  of  their  milk.  Some  days  I  get 
more  than  I  do  at  others.  I  feed,  water,  and  milk 
them  at  regular  hours,  and  give  them  good  care. 
Is  it  probable  that  by  holding  it  back,  they  take 
into  their  system  some  property  of  the  milk  that 
they  do  not  get  a  sufficiency  of  in  their  feed  ? 

Rockingham  County,  N.  H.  e.  a.  h. 

This  was  written  in  November,  and 
many  of  those  questions  have  been  an¬ 
swered  since  then.  We  seldom  hear  of 
good  ensilage  injuring  the  flow  of  milk. 
We  think  it  likely  the  milkers  had  as 
much  to  do  with  it  as  anything.  With¬ 
out  knowing  how  much  grain  was  fed, 
we  would  consider  that  ration  too  fat. 
The  ensilage  gave  more  fat  than  the 
roots.  Equal  quantities  of  bran  and  corn 
meal  will  give  a  small  proportion  of 
muscle-makers.  Feed  by  weight  always. 
Very  likely  these  cows  laid  up  fat  on 
their  bones  instead  of  in  the  pail.  Such 
cows  are  dairy  robbers.  There  should 
be  a  shot-gun  used  as  a  part  of  their 
balanced  ration. 

Next  week  we  hope  to  say  something 
about  a  balanced  ration  for  human 
beings.  Then  we  shall  leave  this  sub¬ 
ject  for  a  time  (except  to  comment  briefly 
on  some  rations  that  have  been  sent  in) 
and  take  up  another  phase  of  Primer 
Science,  viz.,  plants  and  plant  food. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Foods  for  Coloring. — I  have  recently 
purchased  a  common  cow  and  feed  her 
on  cotton-seed  meal,  ground  wheat,  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  and  oat  straw.  Can  I  improve 
the  color  of  the  butter  by  some  different 
feed?  There  are  100  hens  kept  in  a 
house  40x12  feet.  What  shall  I  do  to 
make  them  lay  ?  c.  L.  m. 

Ellsworth,  Me. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  best  foods  for  coloring 
butter  are  corn,  clover  hay,  carrots  and 
pasture.  While  these  foods  will  color 
the  butter,  much  depends  on  the  cow. 
The  Guernsey  and  Jersey  breeds  have  a 
peculiar  ability  for  coloring  their  prod¬ 
uct.  As  to  the  hens,  you  can  see  how 
impossible  it  is  to  answer  such  a  ques¬ 
tion.  “  Make  the  hens  think  it’s  sum¬ 
mer”  is  the  best  answer  we  can  give — 
that  is,  supply  the  warmth,  food  and 
conditions  that  hens  enjoy  when  doing 
their  best.  4 

Amber  Cane  for  Stock.— In  reply  to 
W.  D.  J.,  page  771,  I  would  say  that 
Early  Amber  cane,  if  planted  thickly  on 


good  soil,  and  well  cultivated,  w  ill  give 
three  times  as  much  feed  and  of  as  good 
quality  as  anything  that  1  can  get.  It 
should  not  be  fed  until  the  seed  is 
matured,  and  should  be  cut  and  shocked 
in  small  shocks  when  ripe.  I  run  it 
through  a  feed  cutter,  and  all  kinds  of 
stock  are  very  fond  of  it  and  do  well  on 
it.  The  seed  makes  one  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  chicken  feeds.  Hogs  do  as  well 
on  the  seed  as  on  corn.  I  had  1%  acre 
this  year,  and  commenced  to  feed  it  in 
August.  I  have  six  cows,  two  yearlings 
and  one  horse,  and  I  have  cane  enough 
to  last  until  January.  I  give  with  the 
cut  cane  one  quart  of  bran  and  one  quart 
of  cotton-seed  meal,  twice  a  day. 

Sweetwater,  Tenn.  R.  N.  R. 

Horse  Abuse. — As  an  evidence  of  how 
horses  are  sometimes  abused  by  so-called 
doctors,  Dr.  R.  S.  Howard ,  of  Ohio,  tells 
this  story  : 

I  went  once  to  see  a  horse  that  the  local  author¬ 
ity  declared  was  “stifled,”  which  means  that  the 
stifle  bone  was  displaced.  The  horse  had  been 
cast,  and  four  strong  men  had  pulled  at  the  leg 
as  hard  as  they  could  while  he  attempted  to  re¬ 
place  the  bone.  I  found  only  a  nail  in  the  foot. 

That  is  about  the  way  it  goes. 

Second-grade  Flour  for  Feeding. — 
What  is  the  value  of  second-grade  flour 
as  compared  with  corn  meal  for  feeding 
cows  for  butter  ?  This  flour  is  made  by 
roller  mills  which  produce  about  10  bar¬ 
rels  of  this  grade,  to  100  of  the  best 
grade.  e.  g.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — Of  course  we  can  only  give 
an  estimate  as  to  its  value  without  an 
actual  analysis.  It  will  probably  run 
about  this  way  : 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure 
makers,  formers,  fat. 


Corn  meal .  7.27  63.40  3.29 

Flour .  7.62  67.80  1.00 


One  trouble  with  using  this  flour,  is  that 
it  makes  a  sticky,  pasty  mass  when  wet 
and  sticks  to  the  teeth  and  gums  of  the 

^UsicrUancous'  gulrcrtisiitfl. 


LEAVES  ITS  MARK 

— every  one  of  the  painful  irregularities 
aud  weaknesses  that  prey  upon  women. 
They  fade  the  face,  waste  the  figure,  ruiu 
the  temper,  wither  you  up,  make  you  old 
before  your  time. 

Get  well :  That’s  the  way  to  look  well. 
Cure  the  disorders  and  ailments  that  beset 
you,  with  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion. 

It  regulates  and  promotes  all  the  proper 
functions,  improves  digestion,  enriches  the 
blood,  dispels  aches  and  pains,  melancholy 
and  nervousness,  brings  refreshing  sleep, 
and  restores  health  and  strength.  It’s  a 
powerful  general,  as  well  as  uterine,  tonic 
and  nervine,  imparting  vigor  and  strength 
to  the  entire  system. 


Mrs.  Anna  Ulrich,  of  Elm  Creek.  Buffalo  Co.. 

Neb.,  writes:  “I  enjoy 
good  health  thanks  to 
Dr  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  and  ‘  Golden 
Meaical  Discovery.’  I 
was  under  doctors'  care 
for  two  years  with  womb 
disease,  and  gradually 
wasting  in  strength  all 
jlthe  time.  I  was  so  weak 
Jthat  I  could  sit  up  in  bed 
only  a  few  moments,  for 
two  years.  I  commenced 
taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription  and 
his  *  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery,’  and  by  the  time 
( I  had  taken  one-half  doz¬ 
en  bottles  I  was  up  and 
1  going  wherever  I  pleased, 
and  have  had  good  health 
and  been  very  strong 


Mrs.  Ulrich. 


ever  since — that  was  two  years  and  a  half  ago.” 


A  book  of  168  pages  on  “  Woman  and  Her 
Diseases”  mailed  sealed ,  on  receipt  of  io 
cents  in  stamps  for  postage.  Address, 
World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  663  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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cattle.  It  is  not  so  good  a  butter  food  as 
the  corn  meal. 

Value  of  Carrots. — What  is  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  100  pounds  of  carrots  ? 

READER. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  compared  with  clover  hay 
at  815  per  ton,  100  pounds  of  carrots  are 
worth  not  over  20  cents  for  feeding. 
They  sell  in  the  New  York  markets  at 
about  half  a  cent  a  pound  for  horse  feed. 
Carrots,  like-  turnips  and  mangels,  have 
a  value  aside  from  what  chemical  anal¬ 
ysis  would  show — viz.,  that  of  “succu¬ 
lence,”  which  was  mentioned  i-ti  last 
week’s  R.  N.-Y.  Such  foods  help  digest 
the  drier  parts  of  the  ration,  and  tone  up 
the  animal’s  system.  They  are  also  val¬ 
uable  for  giving  a  color  to  the  cream  and 
butter  of  dairy  cows. 

Egg  Food. — Horse  meat  is  the  best 
meat  that  I  ever  fed  to  hens  to  make 
them  lay.  The  best  egg  ration  that  I 
know  of,  is  bran  middlings  and  potatoes, 
boiled,  mashed  and  mixed  for  a  morning 
feed,  whole  corn  at  night,  and  meat  or 
cut  bone  at  noon.  That  will  make  hens 
lay  if  anything  will.  C.  d.  m. 

Wilton,  N.  H. 

Laying  Shape. — Mrs.  Ida  E.  Tillson, 
the  Wisconsin  poultry  expert,  in  a  lecture 
to  the  students  of  the  school  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  had  the  following  to  say  about  the 
shape  of  the  laying  hen  :  “She  should 
have  rather  short  legs,  but  good  length 
of  body,  and  wide  across  the  shoulders 
and  back.  She  should  not  be  fat  and 
logy,  but  trim  and  active.  The  laying 
hen  is  the  one  that  disappoints  you  in 
weight — that  is,  weighs  more  than  you 
would  suppose  from  her  appeai'ance. 
Like  people  of  the  same  build,  she  is  full 
of  life  and  vigor.  She  is  an  active 
scratcher  and  a  good  singer.”  j.  M.  D. 

Red  Hogs. — Will  some  one  give  an  im¬ 
partial  article  on  the  Red  Jersey  and 
Duroc- Jersey  hogs'?  Many  farmers  are 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  the 
same.  I  wish  to  be  enlightened  as  to 
their  good  and  bad  qualities.  J.  E.  m. 

Alabama. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let  us  hear  from  breeders. 

Pig  Feeding. — At  the  Morristown,  N. 
J. ,  farmers'  institute.  Mr.  James  Chees- 
man  gave  these  facts  about  pig  feeding. 
He  recommends  this  ration  for  shotes  up 
to  100  pounds  : 

Pounds. 


Bran .  30 

Middlings .  30 

Coarse  linseed  meal  (new  process)  20 
Corn  meal .  20 

Total .  100 


Scald  with  boiling  water.  Add  skitn- 
milk,  one  quart  or  more,  for  every  two 
pounds  of  mixed  g-rain.  Feed  three  times 
a  day  as  much  as  can  be  eaten  clean. 
If  you  have  no  skim-milk,  use  four 
ounces  more  of  linseed  meal  for  every 
quart  of  skim-milk,  and  add  one  or  two 
pounds  of  bone  flour  per  hundred.  Cost 
of  pork  will  range  from  3>£  to  4  cents 
per  pound  on  dressed  pigs  of  from  100  to 
125  pounds.  In  a  pig  experiment,  22 
shotes,  bought  on  March  18,  weighed  855 
pounds.  They  were  fed  three  times  per 


day  : 

Skim-milk,  1,640  quarts,  one-half  cent .  88.20 

Bran,  310  pounds,  90  cents . .  2.79 

Corn  meal,  500  pounds,  85  cents .  4.25 

Wheat  middlings,  200  pounds,  85  cents .  1.70 

Total .  816.94 

Mixed  grain  was  scalded  with  hot  water 
and  skim-milk  added.  Weighed  April  18, 

pounds  net .  1,570 

Original  weight .  855 

Increase .  715 

Average  gain,  32.46  pounds  each. 

Food  cost,  82.38  per  100  pounds. 

Average  weight  at  start,  38.86  pounds. 

Butter  ns.  Beef. — It  seems  very 


funny  to  read  of  a  farmers’  club  devot¬ 
ing  nearly  an  entire  session  to  discussing 
the  relative  profits  of  butter  and  beef, 
without  arriving  at  any  conclusions,  see 
page  775,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  1894.  I  have 
just  completed  one  week’s  test  of  my 
Guernsey  cow,  Fantine  2nd,  3730,  and  she 
gives  a  very  vivid  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  She  was  fed  16  pounds  of  early  cut 
hay,  30  pounds  of  cut  corn  stover,  with 
about  three  pounds  of  barley  straw ; 
her  grain  ration  consisted  of  15  pounds, 
a  mixture  of  corn,  oats,  bran  and  dried 
brewers’  grains,  equal  parts  by  weight. 


Below  will  be  found  the  returns  for  the 
feed  consumed  : 


Pounds 

Per  cent 

Butter 

Date. 

Milk. 

Fat. 

80  per  cent  i 

Nov.  15 . 

.  44 

5.1 

2.6928 

16 . 

.  43 

4.6 

2.3756 

17 . 

.  41)4 

5.3 

2.6394 

18 . 

.  42 

5.5 

2.7720 

19 . 

.  43 

4.4 

2.2704 

20 . 

.  44)4 

5.0 

2.6700 

21 . 

.  42 

5.2 

2.6208 

Total  amount . 

.  300 

Butter.  .18.0410 

With  butter  at  25  cents  per  pound,  we 
have  84.50,  deducting  the  usual  price — 
four  cents — for  manufacturing,  pack¬ 
ages,  and  selling,  we  have  still  left  the 
neat  little  sum  of  83.78,  or  an  average  of 
54  cents  per  day.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  the  “Farmers’  Club”  produce  beef 
figures  that  will  compare  with  these. 
Of  course  this  is  not  literally  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  I  can  see  no  sense  in  a  farmer 
disposing  of  a  cow  just  as  she  has  arrived 
at  her  very  best  for  profit.  C.  h. 

Nashotah,  Wis. 

A  Choking  Cow. — My  father  and  I  have 
relieved  choking  animals  with  no  risk  to 
ourselves  or  the  stock.  We  have  a  piece 
of  rope  about  six  feet  long,  13^  inch  in 
diameter,  secured  at  the  ends  so  that  it 
will  not  fray  out.  Let  two  persons  hold 
the  animal,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head, 
while  the  third  takes  the  rope  in  his  right 
hand,  steps  in  front,  and,  taking  the 
tongue  in  his  left  hand,  pulls  it  out 
towards  him,  so  that  the  rope  will  pass 
over  the  roots  of  it.  He  then  lets  go  of 
the  tongue,  and  pushes  the  rope  down 
the  animal’s  throat,  at  least  four  feet. 
The  operation  will  seldom  have  to  be 
repeated.  To  prove  that  the  obstruction 
has  passed  into  the  stomach,  give  the  ani¬ 
mal  something  to  eat  ;  if  the  passage  be 
clear,  it  will  always  eat.  We  have  re¬ 
lieved  over  50  head  of  cattle  in  this  way, 
in  the  30  years  that  we  have  practiced  it. 

Spencerport,  N.  Y.  I.  D.  h. 


If  in  Need  of  a  Remedy  for  a  Sore  Throat,  or  a 
Bad  Cough  or  Cold,  use  promptly  Dr.  Jayne's  Expec¬ 
torant,  a  useful  medicine  to  keep  in  the  house,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  great  helpfulness  in  all  Lung  and  Throat 
troubles.— Ado. 


unnr  DIITTCR  than  you  over  marketed 
ITl  U II  I.  DU  I  I  til  before  and  more  money 
BUUBHMHH  per  pound  than  it  ever 
brought.  That  s  the  result  of  owning  a 

CRYSTAL  CREAMERY, 

Glass  cans  instead  of  tin— cools  from  the 
top.  Write  for  our  free  book,  “Good  Butter, 
and  How  to  make  it."  Agent*  'Wanted. 

Crystal  Creamery  Co.,  3  Concord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


THE  KEYSTONE 

Dehorning  Clipper, 

The  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable 
knife  made.  Fully  warranted 
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CIRCULARS  SENT  FREE. 

XC.  BROSIUS,  C  Pennsy'lvamkf’ 


Saved  by  using  my  Forceps 
I  III/  and  FI I  A  Make  you  the  most  money, 
dll  '  1  iUk)  Book  on  raising  Hogs,  free 

J.  W.  REEMERS,  1107  H  Street,  Davenport,  la. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 


ea 


Horse  Owners! -  Try 

GOMB  AULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safo  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  overused.  Take3 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hor*e« 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 

OR  F I R I N C •  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  "$  1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  v  Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAM3  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 
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| howjt_make_h E N S  LAY! 

S  A  book  containing  much  valuable  information  Z 
r  to  poultry  raisers  will  be  mailed  free  on  applicli-  J 
S  tion.  It  tells  you  how  to  make  money  with  hens.  Z 
|  WEBSTER  &  HANNUM,  | 

2  107  Albany  Street,  Ca/.enovia,  N.  Y.  £ 
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Don’t  get  Eggs-cited  when  we  tell  you  that  hens  do 
Eggs-actly  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer  if  their 
rations  are  Eggs-tended  by  using 

O.  K.  FOOD. 

An  egg-cellent  appetizer. 

Cures  eggs-haustion. 

Makes  hens  Eggs-tremely  profitable. 
Sample  Bag  One  Dollar. 

S5f~  Send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


Make  Hens  Lay 

if*  Feed  green  bone  the  best  egg  producer,  and 
HI-  save  grain  and  money. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter 

ON  TRIAL. 

TRY  IT  before  you  PAY  FOR  IT. 
Its  Supremacy  is  Unquestioned.  8  Sizes. 
120  HIGHEST  AWARDS  REC’I). 
Illus.  Cat’l  Free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

ULTk  F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEABI 

WITH  THE  MODEL  " 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


Patentee  ami 
Sol«* 

Manufacturer 


Thousands 
in  successful 
operation. 

G  uaranteed  to 
hatch  a  larger 
percentage  of 
fertile  eggs,  at 
less  cost  than 
any  other  Hatcher. 

fipn  H  ^tahl  ii4toi22s.eth 

UCU.  n.  Olfllll,  st.,  Quincy,  Hi. 


Lowest-priccd  first-class 
Hatcher  made. 
Send  6c.  tor  Catalogue. 
Circulars  free. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 


,  INCUBATOR 

[Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
I  Absolutely  self-regulating, 
re.  rho  simplest,  most  reliable 

Lata-  - jj  and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 

logue  B  Pin  the  market.  Circulars  free 

4  cents*  GEO.  EItTEL  &  CO.,  Quincy,  IU. 


■&★★★★★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

*  — *3=*-==^ — glNQUBATORS$ 

★ 


We  Warrant 


The  Reliable* 

r  n„-  i  ll  ToHatch80p«r  cent .Sxl»  Regulating  ★ 

★  la  \  B  ^\jf  Durable,  Correct  in  Principle.  Leader  jL. 

7  roWU  \  1  ^  at  World’s  Fair.  Gets,  in  stamps  for  2 

7  ' — -  new  112  page  Poultry  Guide  and  Cata- 

"W  l'Xme.  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plain.  Bed-Rock  Information, 

★  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  III.  ★ 
★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


THE  PINELAND  INCUBATORS 

are  absolutely  self-regulating.  You 
don’t  need  a  licensed  engineer  to 
run  them.  Simple,  durable,  econom¬ 
ical  to  operate  and  cheap.  Best 
material  and  workmanship.  Send 
for  description  of  our  Pineland  Jr., 
the  best  incubator  in  the  world  for 
the  money.  Our  hot-water  brooders 
have  no  equal.  The  Pineland  Inc. 
and  Brooder  Co.,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  Is  from  Hon.  WAYNE  MACVHAGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy : 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

"  You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  prices. 

ROllT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE. 

,T.  P.  HINE,  Shinrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  i  of  Improved  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Tiiorndale,  Chester  Co..  Pa 


High-Class  Shropshires 

75  yearling  rams  that  will  weigh  250  to  300  pounds, 
and  shear  12  to  15  pounds  at  maturity;  and  150  year 
ling  ewes,  to  weigh  175  to  210  pounds,  and  shear  9  to 
12  pounds  at  maturity,  just  arrived,  recorded  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.  “Agrandlot.”  Send  for  catalogue. 

_  THE  WILLOWS,  Paw  Paw,  Mich. 

Geo.  E.  Breck,  Prop. 


IN 


T)‘D  OITTrP  There  Is  probably  no  branch  of 
X  .LVY/X’  J.  X  farming  or  stock-raising  that  is 
so  sure  to  return  a  profit  as  the 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  ts  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg- 
„  lected.  A  well-kept  flock  would 
VH  |(  H  M  restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
1  J  J  J  J  J  •  down  farms,  and  put  their  own¬ 
ers  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn’t  know  how  to  care  for  sheep, 
though  he  can  easily  learn.  "  Sheep  Farming  ”  is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  management  and 
diseases.  It  tells  in  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  for  them.  It  is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  any  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  8ent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

For.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Rts.,  New  York 


Short-Horns,  Poland  Chinas  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Show 
Hogs  a  specialty.  Our  herd  took  32  of  36  firsts,  1892. 
Ex.  fine  P.  R.  Cockerels.  D.  J.  GREEN.  Renrock,  O. 


A  HAPPY  AND  PROSPEROUS  “NEW  YEAR"  is 
assured  If  you  order  some  choice  selections  from  the 
BEST  Breed. 

“Willswood  Herd” 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

A  few  sows  bred  and  one  choice  boar,  March  farrow. 
The  FALL  litters  were  never  finer.  Catalogue  tells 
ALL.  WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Rudd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES 


Pigs  in  pairs,  not  akin. 
Young  Sows  bred. 
Young-Service  Boars. 


ED.  S.  HILL.  Tompkins  County,  Peruville.  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES 


For  true  type  Chester 
Whites,  with  broad 
dished  face,  straight 
backs  and  grerwthy,  try  G.  R.  FOULKK,  Bala  Farm 
West  Chester,  Pa.  You  won’t  be  disappointed.  Only 
first-class  reg.  stock  shipped.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 


FOR  SALE. 

Rest  varieties  of 
SEED  POTATOES  at 
PRICES  TO  SUIT 
THE  TIMES. 


BY 

F.  H.  GATES  Sc  SONS, 

BREEDERS  OF  LARGE 

Poland-China  Hogs 

Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


SHOEMAKER’S  BOOK 

"'POULTRY 

And  Family  Almanac  for  1805.  80  pages.  70 

the  finest  work  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
recipes  for  making  egg  food;  con- 
powders;  remedies  forall  diseases  of  fowls; 
and  diagrams  for  building  poultry  houses, 
you  how  to  raise  chiekcnr  profitably,  gives 
description  with  illustrations  of  45  leading 
of  purebred  fowls.  It  is  anencyclo> 
information,  worth  many  times  its  cost  to 
anyone  interested  in  poultry.  You  positively  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Kent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  15cts.  Addreos 

C.C. SHOEMAKER, Box  51 ,  Freeport,  Ills.,  U.S.A, 


HEW  P^CE  CATALOGUE 

AND  GUIDE  to  Poultry  Balters  (or  1895. 

Contains  over  130  fine  illustrations  show¬ 
ing  a  photo  of  the  largest  hennery  in  the 
west.  Gives  best  plans  for  poultry  houses, 
sure  remedies  and  recipes  for  all  diseases, 
also  valuable  information  on  the  kitchen 
and  flower  garden  sent  for  omly  10  cents. 
John  Bauacher,  Jr.,  P.  0.  Box  66,  Freeport,  Ill . 


No  doubt  you  read  The  Rural 
articles  upon  “  The  Balanced 
Ration.”  Address 


DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


FOR  HORSES  AND  CATTLE 

Will  put  your  stock  in  prime  condition.  If  it  does 
not  do  this  on  fair  trial,  we  will  refund  your  money. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  trial  bag,  and  if  you 
are  not  perfectly  satisfied,  we  will  not  ask  you  to  pay 
for  it.  We  refer  by  permission  to  Messrs.  H.  W.  Col- 
lingwood,  The  R.  N.-Y.,  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb,  C.  J. 
Hamlin,  J.  B.  Dutcher  &  Son.  J.  G.  Davis,  Francis  II. 
Leggett  &  Co.,  Third  Avenue  R.  R.  Co.,  G.  Conkling, 
and  many  others  who  use  and  indorse  PEEL'S  CON¬ 
DITION  FOOD. 

PEEL’S  FOOD  CO..  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

N.  Y.  Office;  426-428  Washington  Street. 


INCUBATORS&BROODERS 

Brooders  only  So.  Best&Cheapest 
for  raising  chicks.  40 1st  Premiu  ms 
4000  Testimonials.  Send  forCat’l’g. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


INCUBATORS 

Brooders.  112  First  Premiums. 
Sent  for  114-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


EGGS  CHEAP 


From  all  the 
LEADING  VARIETIES 


anti  best  strains  of  pure  bred  fowls.  I  will  mail  you  a  fine  36-pago 
Catalogue  and  Calendar  for  the  year  of  1895,  got  up  in  the  best 
style,  full  of  useful  information,  just  what  everybody  wants  for 
only  4c.  in  stamps.  Address,  B.  II.  UKEIDKIt,  FLORIN,  FA*. 


Pure Langshans 


Black  and  White.  $2  to  $5  each 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Kelley,  Newark, N.Y 


Your  $ 


back  If  you  don’t  like  the  Pekin  Ducks  from 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus,  N.  J. 


PURE  OLD  PROCESS  GROUND  LINSEED  GAKE. 

No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  the 
most  essential  elements  in  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Meal. 
NATIONAL  LINSEED  OIL  CO.,  61  Erie  Bank  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  Abbott,  Manager  > 


KEEPERS  SENDFOR 


CLEANINGS  IN 


Sample  copy  of 

BEE  CULTURE. 


A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  OIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog  of  DLL  OUli  LIC.O 

FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,!). 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PflPER.  ’iV?.  ^  FREE 

To  dairymeJnorTnhers  who  will  use;,  t,- we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8xll,*fme7i£itheyL)  I  Bm  Bhi  ■ 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  «fc  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  I*a. 
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BANNER 


Humorous 


Root 

Gutter 


uimmi  iuii name  a 

CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  Has  J  .  \ 
a  corrugated  pan  over  tirebox,  doubling  .=  V 

boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange- 
able  sjnip  pans  (connected  by _ 

siphons),  easily  \ 

feet  aiitonnulc 

great  an  improve-  fSHSil§!^ 

ment  over  the  Catalogue 

Cook  pan  as  the  vJmr  Free, 

latter  was  over  the 
old  i.on  kettle  hung  on  a  fence  rail. 


‘  *  A  merry  heart  doetfo  good  like  a  medi¬ 
cine.” — Bible. 

She  frowned  on  him  and  called  him  Mr., 

Because  in  fun  he’d  merely  Kr., 

And  then  in  spite, 

The  following  nite, 

This  naughty  Mr.  Kr.  Sr.  — Life. 

Miss  Budd  :  “Do  you  believe  in  long 
courtships,  Mr.  Benedick  ?”  Mr.  B.:  “I 
don’t  believe  in  more  than  six  or  eight 
hours  at  a  session.” — Smith,  Gray  <fc  Co.’s 
Monthly. 

Tommy  :  “  When  I’m  a  man  I’m  going 
to  be  a  soldier.”  Mother  :  “  What !  and 
be  killed  by  the  enemy  ?  ”  Tommy:  “Oh, 
well,  then  I  guess  I’ll  be  the  enemy  !  ” — 
Yale  Record. 

“To-morrow  is  my  husband’s  birthday, 
and  I  want  to  arrange  some  pleasant 
little  surprise  for  him.”  Friend  :  “  Why 
not  once  let  him  have  the  last  word  ?  ” — 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

“  He  doesn’t  behave  as  if  he  belonged 
to  the  best  society,”  said  one  young 
woman.  “No,”  replied  the  other,  “he 
behaves  as  if  the  best  society  belong  to 
him.” — Washington  Star. 

Jillson  says  he  doesn’t  see  why  there 
should  be  any  objection  to  woman  enter¬ 
ing  the  legal  profession.  Don’t  you  see 
that  nine  out  of  every  ten  married  men 
know  very  well  that  her  word  is  law  ? — 
Buffalo  Courier. 

Farmer  :  “I  bought  some  stock  in 
that  Western  land  company.”  Broker  : 
Wasn’t  it  watered  ?  ”  Farmer :  “  That’s 
what  I  understood ;  but  they’ve  been 
assessing  me  like  the  mischief  for  irriga¬ 
tion  purposes.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Englishman  (patronizingly):  “  Your 
school  faculties  are  excellent,  lam  told.” 
American  (suavely):  “  Well,  I  should  say. 
See  the  Smithsonian  Institution  over 
there  ?  Think  of  a  building  like  that, 
just  to  educate  the  Smiths.” — Vogue. 

“  She  is  determined  to  be  a  musician, 
but  can’t  decide  whether  to  make  a 
specialty  of  the  violin  or  the  piano.” 
“  Has  she  no  positive  predilection  for 
either?”  “Oh,  yes;  but  some  of  her 
friends  think  she  looks  better  standing, 
and  others  that  sitting  is  more  becoming 
to  her.” — Detroit  Iribune. 


Cutseverythingin 
9B  roots  and  vegeta- 
b|(|  hies  for  stock.Only 
jn  Root  Cutter  with 
BiM  a  self-feeding  de- 
EUH  vice.  Send  for  cir- 
/ 1  M  culars  and  price. 

E.  THOMPSON 
&  SONS, 

YP8ILANTI,  MICH. 


17  RIVER  ST. 


made  by 

THE  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO 

STERLING,  ILL. 


HUDSON,  Ohio,  &  MONTREAL,  Quebec 
Also  RUTLAND,  Vermont. 


GEM’  CLOVER  CUTTER 


FEED  MILLS 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Cuts  Green  or  Dry,Fine,Even&  Easy. 
The  DAISY  BONK  CUTTER,  P01V. 
KB  MILLS,  FARM  FEED  MILLS. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator) 
Medal  A  worded— World’*  Fair. 
Crush  cob  and  grind  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  An 
entire  departure  from  all  other  mills. 

Lightest  running,  strongest  and 
handiest  made.  Three  Sizes.  2  to  (5, 
(j  to  S  and  8  to  12  horse  power. 

I  also  make  SWEEP  M ILLS  that 
grind  wheat  fine  and.  crush  ear  com. 

P.  N.  BOWSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


will  be  unequaled.  Send 
for  description,  mentioning 
this  paper. 


mDMCD’O  8AW  M,LL- 

r  II  K  Jyl  !■  K  Works  successfully  with 

I  fl  1 1 1 VI  La  1 1  U  4  H.  P.  Also  Grinding 

Mills  and  Water  Wheels.  DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.. 
317  Highland  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


THE  FARQUHAR 


variable  friction 

FEED,  Most  Accurate 
MM  Set  Works  Made. 


QUICK 

EDING 

HEAD 

BLOCKS. 


OLD  RELIABLE 


SAW  MILLandENGINES 


PEERLESS 

FEED 

GRINDERS 


A  wonderful  improvement  in  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Hnck.  Back  motion  of  Carriages  times  as  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  ail  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing:  great  snving  in  power  nnd  wear.  Send 
4  cents  in  stamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Rakes,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Shelters,  etc.  Mention  this iuijter . 
HENCH  &,  DKOMGOLD,  Mfrs.,  York,  P«v 


PORTABLE,  STATIONARY  &  TRACTION 
Engines  and  Boilers  a  specialty.  Bend  for  catalogue  to 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., YORK,  PA. 


—  Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
degree  of  fineness  than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War¬ 
ranted  not  to  choke.  We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO., JOLIET,  ILL. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages,  Wagons.  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


DOUBLE-TIN  SAP  SPOUTS 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  W1  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


Cabled  Pouitrv.  Garden  &  Rabbit  Fence,  also  Cabled 
Field  &  Hog  Fencing.  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence. 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  steel  gates,  steel  posts.steel 
rail,tree.  liowerand  tomato  guards.  Catalogue  free. 

Dc  Kalb  Fence  Co.,  17  High  St.,  De  Kalb,  Ill. 


THE^BEST  AND  ^ 

for  free  sample.  _  4 

RECORD  MFC.  CO.,  CONNEAUT,  O 

Manufacturers  of  Spouts,  Pails,  Cans,  Etc. 
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Rural  New-Yorker,  January  5,  1895, 
FARM  TOPICS. 

Farming  on  a  Business  Basis . 

Early  Mastodon  Corn . 

Description  of  Various  Potatoes . 

Will  “  Potato  Scab”  Spread  ? . 

Soaking  Potatoes  in  Ammonia . 

Why  Are  Western  Potatoes  “  Big  ”  ? . 4, 

Potatoes  and  Asparagus  in  Texas . 

Awnless  Broom  Grass . 

Horse  Manure  for  an  Old  Meadow . 

Something  About  Wood  Ashes . 

Lime-Kiln  Ashes  or  Lime . 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

Training  Your  Colts . 

Forty  Hogs;  Their  Pasture  and  Grain . 2 

That  ‘‘Nutritive  Ratio  ”  for  Laying  Hens . 

The  Balanced  Ration.  Part  XI. . . . 

Foods  for  Coloring . 

Amber  Cane  for  Stock. . . 

Horse  Abuse . 

Second-Grade  Flour  for  Feeding . 

Value  of  Carrots . 

Egg  Food . . 

Laying  Shape . 

Red  Hogs . 

Pig  Feeding . 

Butter  vs.  Beef, . 

A  Choking  Cow . 

HORTICULTURAL. 

An  Eyesore  Made  into  a  Sub-Treasury . 

Breeding  Up  Plants . 

Coriander  and  Other  Herbs . 

Danger  of  Spreading  the  San  JosC  Scale . 

Cauliflower  and  Celery  the  Same  Year . 

Pruning  Peach  Roots ;  Blasting . 

Pansies  in  December . 

How  Japan  Plums  Fruit . 

Nut  Trees  and  Fruit . 

Getting  Rid  of  Old  Trees . 

Fruits  in  a  Cold  Country . 


The  mesh  around  the  panel  of  Fence 
'k  s hours  hour  the  fence  is  made  » 

THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  ZlT*  "Z 

can  get  a  Strictly  First-classWoven  Wire  Fence 
p  UAUF  IT  WRITE  FOR  CATA- 
W£  HAY  LOGUE  AND  PRICES. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  Street,  TREMONT,  ILL. 


In  these  days  of  rapid  transit,  2%  miles  per 
hour  would  be  called  slow,  but  if  the  traveler 
was  making  as  lie  went  along,  the  most  per¬ 
fect,  complete,  self-regulating  wire  fence  ever 
heard  of,  it  would  alter  the  case.  Our  factory, 
with  its  increased  capacity,  will  turn  out 
that  amount  per  hour,  and  as  we  run  24  hours 
per  day  in  the  spring,  64  miles  will  be  the 
daily  product.  The  demand  always  keeps 
up  with  t  he  supply. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


When  you  can  get  the  Beet  at 

Sargo  prices  In  any  Quantity. 

Inner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 
Watches.  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  Club  A  sent*. 
Good  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 

31  and  33  Yesey  St..  N.  Y. 


FARMERS  build  your  own  fences  with 
Louden’s  Perfection  Wire  and  Picket 
Field  Fence  Machine.  Best  machine  In 
world.  Fence  costs  20  to  30c  per  rod.  2 
men  can  build  40  to  50  rods  per  day.  1000 
agts  wanted  to  sell  machines.  Circulars 
free.  L.  C.  LOWDEN.  Indianapolis,  lnd. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butler  Accumulator 


1wim335 


SEND  STAMP 

I 


CIRCULAR 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOUrS 

with  “  DISSTON  ”  on  it.  It  will  hold 
the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  with¬ 
out  filing  than  other  saws,  thereby 
saving  in  labor  and  cost  of  flies.  They 
are  made  of  the  best  quality  crucible 
cast  steel,  and  are  Fully  Warranted. 


DISSTON’S 


SKIM  MILK' 


SM~  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Send  for  Hand  Book,  mailed  free. 


WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 

Editorials . 

Warmth  for  a  Poor  Cold  Body . 

A  Folding  Work  Basket . 

The  Lost  Mittens . 

Patterns  for  R.  N.-Y.  Readers . 

Misconception  of  City  Advantages. ... 
Printed  Patchwork . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Terrible  Rainbelt  Country . 

New  Jersey  Farmers’  Institutes . 

How  to  Keep  Dynamite . 

That  “Model  Middleman” . 

Ruralisms . 

Editorials . 

Brevities . 
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Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  in  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  its  Own  Price  either  lu  Reduction  of 
First  Cost,  In  its  Increase  in  Yield,  or  in  its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  HI.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street,  New  York. 


i  6  to  8  Acres 
■  Planted 
Per  Day,  and 
le  Operation. 

Absolutely 

Guaranteed. 


Plants 


iery  Free.  Address 

Jackson,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A, 


FARMING  AMONG  THE  COAL  MINES. 

Driven  Back  to  the  Hills  for  Land. 

A  SHRIOU8  AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEM  PROMPTLY  MET. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

Finding  New  Sources  of  Plant  Food. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  always  very  glad  to  help  its  readers 
solve  hard  problems  of  agriculture.  Such  problems 
are  constantly  coming  up  for  solution.  Every  change 
in  a  market,  every  industrial  or  manufacturing  change 
and  every  development  in  increased  facilities  for 
transportation  or  the  preservation  of 
farm  products,  affects  agriculture, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  The 
successful  farmers  are  those  who 
watch  for  these  changes  and  are 
able,  by  the  application  of  scientific 
principles  to  their  business,  to  meet 
the  changed  demand  of  the  times, 
and  still  obtain  a  profit  from  the 
culture  of  the  soil.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  us  from  quite  an  extended  obser¬ 
vation,  that  even  in  these  times  of 
depression,  the  great  industrial 
changes  that  sweep  over  the  country 
benefit  skilled  farmers  quite  as  much 
as  they  do  any  other  class  of  work¬ 
men.  What  we  mean  by  that  is  that 
the  building  up  of  a  great  market  in 
an  industrial  center,  gives  the  local 
farmer  an  opportunity.  A  farmer  in 
these  days  may  take  advantage  of 
the  teachings  of  science  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  or 
bushel  of  his  product.  Decreased 
price  to  the  consumer,  seems  to  be 
the  natural  law  of  products  to-day. 

Trusts,  combinations  and  special 
legislation  may  keep  up  high  prices 
on  certain  products,  but,  left  to  the 
natural  law  of  production  and  con¬ 
sumption,  prices  ought  to  decrease 
because  science  and  invention  are 
constantly  disclosing  new  means  for 
cheapening  the  cost.  Every  one  rec¬ 
ognizes  this  truth  as  applied  to  man¬ 
ufactured  articles — The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
always  maintained  that  it  is  equally 
true  as  applied  to  agriculture.  We 
think  the  following  notes  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  this  point,  and  we 
bespeak  a  careful  study  of  the  facts 
brought  out  in  them.  While  these 
facts  may  not  apply  directly  to  all 
situations,  we  think  the  careful 
reader  will  discover  an  underlying 
principle  that  may  be  applied  to  his 
own  case.  The  statements  here  made 
can  all  be  verified. 

Some  three  years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
received  the  following  note  from  Mr. 

M.  Garrahan  of  Kingston,  Pa.: 

“In  my  vegetable  culture,  I  am 
handicapped  by  a  limited  area.  If  I 
had  a  sufficient  acreage  to  enable 
me  to  keep  a  certain  proportion  seeded  down,  I  would 
rely  upon  the  so-called  fertilizers  almost  exclusively. 
My  leading  crops  are  early  cabbage  and  celery,  w  ith 
beets  and  onions  for  bunching,  to  be  followed  by  late 
celery.  On  my  soil,  celery  seems  to  be  more  partial  to 
a  liberal  application  of  well-rotted  stable  manure  than 
some  other  crops.  Our  manure  is  obtained  from  the 
mines,  where  the  mules  are  fed  exclusively  on 
cracked  corn  and  oats,  with  plenty  of  hay,  and 
no  bedding  of  any  kind  is  used.  It  is  probably  worth 
one-half  more  than  the  average  farmyard  manure. 


Counting  the  hire  of  my  team  and  its  driver  at  $4  per 
day,  my  manure,  ready  to  be  plowed  under,  costs  $1.60 
per  long  ton. 

“I  keep  no  stock,  grow  no  grain  and  very  little 
grass,  and  as  my  whole  area  is  almost  constantly 
under  the  plow,  I  have  to  furnish  humus  from  some 
source.  I  suppose  I  could  grow  farm  crops  on  this 
land  for  the  next  10  years  without  manure  of  any 
kind,  but  land  here  in  Kingston,  Pa.,  is  worth  $6  per 
acre  for  surface  use,  and  $25  for  the  minerals.  To 
sum  up  then  :  If  I  had  60,  instead  of  30  acres,  I  would 
keep  20  in  clover  all  the  time,  employ  two  men  and 


possibly  one  team  less  most  of  the  time,  buy  fertilizer 
by  the  car-load,  have  less  worms,  less  fungus,  and  a 
world  more  fun.  As  the  case  stands,  a  man  couldn’t 
put  in  any  more  time  if  he  went  to  State  prison.” 

At  that  time,  we  knew  little  about  the  local  condi¬ 
tions  in  Mr.  Garrahan’s  case,  and  could  only  suggest 
that  he  experiment  with  fertilizers  exclusively,  on  a 
part  of  his  land  with  some  “  catch  crop  ”  plowed  in  to 
supply  humus.  Observation  has  convinced  us  that 
the  chief  items  of  expense  on  farms  that  are  made  to 
produce  large  crops  of  potatoes  and  quick-growing 


garden  crops,  are  plant-food  and  labor,  and  both  items 
are,  in  most  cases,  greatly  increased  by  the  use  of 
stable  manure.  Comparison  with  the  actual  prices  of 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  chemicals, 
will  usually  show  that  stable  manure  is  an  expensive 
source  of  these  substances.  Every  one  knows  how 
land  is  seeded  to  weeds  and  grass  by  the  use  of  ma¬ 
nure,  and  the  cost  of  cleaning  crops  like  onions,  beets, 
celery,  etc.,  is  great  because  these  crops  are  planted 
so  close  together  that  hand  work  is  absol  utely  neces¬ 
sary.  That  is  why  we  have  always  urged  gardeners 
to  experiment  fully  with  chemicals  and  green  crops, 
1,  because  in  that  way  we  believe 
most  of  them  will  obtain  cheaper 
fertility  and,  2,  because  they  will 
thus  save  the  cost  of  keeping  one  or 
more  teams  and  a  small  army  of 
hand  weeders. 

Some  men  are  easily  convinced 
that  the  chemicals  provide  cheaper 
actual  fertility,  but  they  will  not 
give  up  the  manure  because  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  ascribe  Certain  undefinable 
powers  to  it  and  also  realize  that 
bulk  or  humus  is  a  great  necessity 
in  their  soils.  While  realizing  that 
this  vegetable  matter  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  green  crops  well  plowed 
under,  they  make  the  point  that  on 
their  high-priced  land  they  cannot 
afford  to  grow  a  crop  that  gives  no 
immediate  cash  return.  It  is  a  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  belief  by  such  men 
that  green  manure  farming  must  be 
done  on  comparatively  cheap  land 
where  one  can  grow  the  usual  area 
of  money  crops,  and  yet  have  area 
enough  to  grow  the  less  profitable 
manuring  crops.  As  Mr.  G.  states 
in  his  note,  he  needed  land  enough 
to  provide  space  for  20  acres  of  clover 
each  year.  We  dwell  upon  this  point 
because  it  is  important  in  view  of 
what  is  to  follow — viz. ,  the  story  of 
a  change  of  base  from  close  culture 
on  expensive  land,  to  a  wider  culture 
on  cheap  land. 

We  knew  but  little  of  Mr.  Garra¬ 
han’s  plans  until  last  November, 
when  he  wrote  that  he  had  quite  a 
remarkable  exhibit  in  the  shape  of 
two  bushels  of  potatoes,  one  the 
product  of  56  hills  on  the  natural  soil 
of  a  poor  farm,  and  the  other  dug 
from  26  lulls  right  alongside  the 
others,  where  fertilizer  at  the  rate 
of  1,200  pounds  per  acre  was  used. 
Later  Mr.  G.  sent  the  following  note: 

“  I  ship  to-day  two  boxes  of  pota¬ 
toes,  one  containing  the  product  of 
26  hills  planted  33  inches  apart  each 
way,  manured  with  1,200  pounds  of 
Mapes  Potato  Fertilizer  per  acre ; 
the  other  containing  the  product  of 
56  hills  from  rows  adjoining,  five  of 
which  were  left  without  fertilizer 
for  comparison.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  a 
plain  statement  of  facts  regarding  the  use  of  fertilizer 
on  a  run-down  farm  outside  of  New  Jersey,  might  be 
instructive  to  some,  if  not  intellectually  edifying. 
Resides,  the  persistent  agitation  of  the  fertilizer  ques¬ 
tion  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  finally  induced  me  to  buy  a  farm 
to  learn  the  possibilities  of  an  acre.” 

The  potatoes  made  a  striking  exhibibit,  and  we  had 
them  photographed  as  they  came  from  the  boxes. 
Rear  in  mind,  that  each  pile  represents  an  exact 
bushel  from  26  and  56  hills  respectively.  Those  from 


ONE  RUSHED  OF  POTATOES  FROM  TWENTY-SIX  HILLS.  Fig.  5. 

One  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre. 


ONE  RUSH  EL  OF  POTATOES  FROM  FIFTY-SIX  HILLS.  Fig.  6. 

No  fertilizer  used. 


* 
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the  56  hills,  where  no  fertilizer  was  used,  are  small  ; 
one  could  not  select  half  a  bushel  of  marketable  pota¬ 
toes.  Those  from  the  26  hills  are  larger  and  better 
looking,  and  with  very  few  exceptions,  would  sell 
readily  in  any  market.  As  to  the  profit  shown  by  the 
use  of  the  fertilizer,  we  will  let  the  reader  figure 
that  for  himself. 

This  is  an  interesting  exhibit,  but  to  us  the  most 
interesting  part  of  it  was  the  information  that  Mr.  G. 
had  secured  a  run-down  farm  on  which  to  give  “Chem¬ 
icals  and  Clover  ”  a  thorough  and  practical  trial.  Here 
was  the  very  thing  we  had  been  after  so  long — a  fair 
trial  by  a  skilled  farmer  and  a  good  business  man,  of 
the  problem  of  restoring  the  fertility  of  an  exhausted 
farm  without  the  aid  of  livestock  (aside  from  ordinary 
farm  teams)  and  doing  it  at  a  profit  besides.  As  we 
consider  this  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural 
problems  of  the  age,  The  R.  N.-Y.  proceeded  to  obtain 
all  possible  facts  concerning  this  trial.  I  visited  King¬ 
ston,  and  went  over  the  whole  plan  with  Mr.  G.,  so 
that  1  might  know  just  what  I  was  talking  about. 

The  Possibilities  of  Cheaper  Land. 

it  is  somewhat  hard  for  one  to  describe  on  paper 
just  the  agricultural  conditions  that  exist  at  Kings¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  and  in  similar  mining  locations.  This  town 
lies  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  of  historical  interest  as 
being  the  scene  of  a  horrible  Indian  massacre  during 
the  Revolution.  Through  this  narrow  valley,  runs  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  Along  the 
lines  of  railroad,  coal  mines  belch  out  their  smoke  and 
dust,  while  around  the  mouth  of  each,  vast  piles  of 
black  waste  have  gathered,  spreading  like  great  scars 
over  the  landscape,  poisoning  the  land  and  water.  The 
garden  lands  are  on  the  flats  along  the  river.  The 
land  is  low  and  naturally  rich,  but  subject  to  over¬ 
flows  in  spring,  and  sour  from  the  coal  gas  and  wastes. 
Farmers  here  do  not  own  the  land  they  work.  It  is 
rented  from  the  mine  owners,  who  are  forced  to  con¬ 
trol  the  surface  in  order  to  follow  the  veins  of  coal 
through  the  earth  below.  Later  we  hope  to  try  to 
show  how  the  inside  of  a  mine  looks,  but  now  we  are 
interested  in  the  upper  18  inches  of  the  surface,  where 
farmers  grow  their  crops  with  scarce  a  thought  of  the 
miners  burrowing  in  the  earth  1.000  feet  below  them. 
Mr.  Garrahan  has  paid  for  this  land  an  annual  rent  of 
$30  per  acre.  Another  farmer  whom  I  visited,  pays 
an  annual  rental  of  $650  for  40  acres,  and  receives 
free  the  manure  from  the  90  mules  kept  down  in  the 
mine.  This  is  considered  a  very  good  bargain,  and 
much  below  the  average  rent  for  these  coal  farm 
lands.  How  many  40-acre  farmers  that  you  know  of 
could  pay  $650  cash  for  rent  and  still  make  a  profit  ? 
These  men  are  able  to  do  it  only  by  growing  very  large 
crops  of  vegetables,  and  selling  them  in  the  splendid 
markets  which  are  provided  by  the  miners  and  railroad 
men. 

Up  to  within  a  few  years,  such  farm -gardening  has 
been  fairly  remunerative.  Lately  the  profits  have 
dwindled  away  just  as  they  have  elsewhere  in  other 
lines  of  farming.  There  are  several  causes  for  it 
which  may  be  grouped  under  two  general  classes. 
There  is  greater  competition  in  the  home  market. 
Food  products  are  now  shipped  in  from  other  sections, 
and  the  crops  grown  on  this  high-priced  land  must 
compete  with  those  from  land  where  no  such  rent  is 
demanded.  The  cost  of  growing  crops  on  this  coal 
land  cannot  be  decreased  much.  The  tendency  of  the 
river  to  “  back  up”  and  flood  the  land  is  a  standing 
menace  to  the  crops.  Every  such  flood  seeds  the  land 
to  weeds  and  trash,  and  the  stable  manure  completes 
the  job  of  foul  seeding.  The  40-acre  farmer  referred 
to  above  said  that  on  five  acres  of  onions  he  employed 
six  women  for  103  days  at  $1  per  day  and  two  men  for 
most  of  that  time,  simply  killing  weeds.  That  gives 
an  idea  of  the  weed  problem  on  that  land.  In  this 
case,  the  rich  stable  manure  from  the  mines  has  been 
used  year  after  year.  It  now  seems  to  fail  somewhat 
in  its  effect.  One  reason  for  this  may  be  that  the 
land  contains  an  excess  of  nitrogen  ;  but  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  soil  is  being 
“poisoned”  or  impregnated  from  the  vast  heaps  of  fine 
coal  which  are  spreading  over  the  flats.  There  is 
little  hope,  therefore,  of  decreasing  the  cost  of 
a  pound  or  bushel  of  any  crop  on  this  land  by 
increasing  the  yield.  Cheaper  and  cleaner  land  is 
needed  where  the  great  rents  may  be  avoided,  and 
where  the  coal  mines  cannot  ruin  the  soil’s  ability  to 
feed  crops.  On  the  hills  back  from  the  mines  and  off 
the  coal  beds,  may  be  found  an  abundance  of  such 
land.  It  is  now  paying  but  a  mere  pittance  to  the 
farmers  who  inhabit  it.  Why  ?  Because  these  farm¬ 
ers  continue  to  grow  wheat  and  hay  with  an  inferior 
quality  of  live  stock.  The  land  cries  like  a  beggar  for 
food,  and  is  not  fed  because  its  owners  believe  that  the 
only  economical  way  to  improve  soil  is  to  use  stable 
manure.  They  are  too  far  away  to  haul  manure  from 
the  mines,  and  the  land  cannot  in  its  present  condition, 
give  large  enough  crops  to  provide  manure  to  feed  it¬ 
self.  As  a  consequence,  the  farms  are  declining  with 


the  prices  of  grain  and  meat.  Now  we  can  understand 
what  Mr.  Garrahan  is  doing.  He  has  bought  a  poor 
run-down  farm  20  miles  away  from  Kingston.  It  is 
naturally  good  soil,  but  has  been  run  by  tenants  for 
12  years  with  all  that  implies.  His  plan  is  to  take 
that  farm  and  improve  it  by  drainage,  careful  culture, 
and  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  green  crops,  so  that  in 
time  it  will  produce  as  large  a  crop  to  the  acre  as  will 
his  present  high-priced  land.  That  done,  he  can  give 
up  his  present  expensive  system  of  farming,  and  grow 
the  same  crops  at  greatly  reduced  expense.  I  believe 
that  he  will  do  it,  and  purpose  to  tell  how  it  will  be 
done.  h.  w.  c. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WHAT  SAY? 

What  to  Do  with  Manure. — I  can  get  city  stable 
manure  for  20  to  25  cents  per  ton  (the  cost  of  hauling 
only)  delivered  on  my  place.  Shall  I  spread  it  directly 
on  the  land  ?  Or  shall  I  pile  it  7  to  14  feet  high 
and  then  haul  it  on  the  ground  for  the  spring  crops  ? 
Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggest  the  best  plan  to  manage  it 
to  get  the  most  available  fertility  out  of  it  ?  Will 
some  practical  gardener  or  farmer  answer  ?  D.  c.  c. 

Dayton,  O.  * 

R.  N.-Y. — There  are  many  different  theories  and 
practices  as  to  this.  Will  some  of  our  gardeners  give 
their  way,  with  reasons  ? 

For  Tying  Cows. — Having  recently  bought  a  farm 
having  a  deficiency  of  stable  room,  I  am  compelled  to 
build  large  enough  to  accommodate  15  cows.  I  do  not 
like  stanchions,  and  have  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  any  of  the  improved  cow  ties.  After  thinking 
over  every  conceivable  plan,  I  have  settled  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  the  one  affording  the  most  comfort,  free¬ 
dom,  cleanliness  and  safety,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
cheap  and  economize  room.  Circumstances  will  not 


permit  me  to  use  more  than  three  feet  per  cow.  A 
little  study  of  Fig.  7  will  explain  it.  The  platform  is 
5%  feet  long,  with  a  slant  of  two  inches.  The  di*op  to 
the  bottom  of  the  gutter  is  eight  inches.  The  parti¬ 
tions  between  the  cows  are  2  3^  feet  long.  The  cows 
are  tied  with  a  rope  and  snap  18  inches  long,  and  the 
same  distance  from  the  floor.  Any  improvement  upon 
the  above  plan  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  its  readers,  that 
will  not  increase  its  cost,  will  be  fully  appreciated  by 

Fulton,  N.  Y.  c.  w.  r. 

Corn  Fodder  and  Combustion. — Did  The  R.  N.-Y. 
ever  know  of  a  barn  being  burned  by  corn  fodder  that 
was  not  thoroughly  dry  being  stored  in  a  bay  ?  I 
had  a  barn  burn  lately,  and  cannot  account  for  the 
fire.  c.  L.  k. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Good  Muck  is  Manure  Enough  for  Celery. — 1 
have  been  much  interested  in  W.  B.  F.’s  inquiry,  page 
775,  as  to  fertilizers  for  celery  in  a  “deep,  damp 
swamp  almost  entirely  vegetable  mold.”  I  have  for 
some  years  been  growing  it  in  just  such  land,  and  I 
must  differ  with  your  correspondent  in  toto.  If  his 
description  be  correct,  I  should  answer  his  query  in 
one  word  :  “  Neither.”  His  soil  probably  already  con¬ 
tains  as  much  nitrogen  and  potash,  ton  for  ton,  as  his 
stable  manure,  and  abundant  phosphoric  acid  for  the 
very  best  results,  and  it  would  seem  as  unwise  for  him 
to  pile  these  substances  on  as  it  would  be  to  borrow 
money  with  a  heavy  balance  lying  idle  in  bank.  It  is 
quite  probable,  however,  that  these  essentials  may 
not  exist  in  an  available  form,  or  there  may  be  harm¬ 
ful  compounds  present  owing  to  too  much  dampness 
and  lack  of  aeration. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  say  just  what  is  necessary 
without  knowing  more  of  the  conditions  of  his  land, 
there  are  some  things  clearly  indicated.  First,  an 
absolutely  essential  condition  to  the  possibility  of  suc¬ 
cess,  is  thorough  underdraining — not  simply  a  ditch 
cut  through  the  lowest  part  of  the  swamp — but  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  underdrains  so  that  the  water  must 


get  out,  and  the  air  can  get  in  to  perform  its  work  of 
sweetening  the  “  sourness”  of  all  such  swamps.  Next 
if  his  soil,  when  dry,  is  as  we  should  suppose  it  would 
be — very  light,  porous  and  without  any  “  body”  or 
cohesiveness  to  it — let  him,  instead  of  hauling  stable 
manure,  cover  it  with  from  two  to  four  inches  of 
sand  ;  or,  if  this  be  not  available,  sandy  loam.  Plow 
deep  enough  to  turn  up  about  as  great  a  depth  of  the 
original  soil  as  there  is  of  the  sand,  then  thoroughly 
work  this  over  several  times  with  a  Cutaway  or  an 
Acme  harrow,  and  roller  ;  or  if  none  of  these  is  at 
hand,  a  cultivator,  the  object  being  to  mingle  the 
sand  and  muck  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  When  this 
is  done,  give  it  a  good  coat  of  lime  (don’t  be  afraid  of 
getting  too  much  ;  300  bushels  per  acre  won’t  hurt  it) 
and  let  it  lie  through  the  winter.  The  following  June, 
celery  may  be  set  out  without  any  further  fertilizing 
except  that,  in  my  own  practice,  I  think  it  pays  me  to 
use  about  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre, 
sprinkled  along  the  rows  in  two  applications — one 
about  two  weeks  after  setting,  and  the  other  when 
ready  to  handle.  This  seems  to  give  it  its  nitrogen 
just  when  and  where  it  wants  it,  so  that  it  doesn’t 
have  to  waste  any  time  in  “hunting  ’round  for  it,”  but 
is  free  to  devote  all  its  time  to,  just  as  the  boys  say, 
“  humping  itself.”  r.  l.  h. 

Millville,  N.  J. 

Some  Ideas. 

[Under  this  heading  we  shall  print  from  time  to  time  “ideas”  or 
short  bits  of  thought  or  suggestion  that  occur  to  our  readers  or 
which  we  can  obtain  from  other  sources.  The  general  character 
of  these  notes  will  show  what  is  wanted.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  our  readers  help  in  this  department.] 

Pump  Whitewashing. — I  want  to  tell  of  the  easiest, 
quickest  and  best  way  I  ever  whitewashed  a  henhouse. 
This  fall,  I  made  my  whitewash,  adding  a  little  kero¬ 
sene,  and  put  it  into  my  spraying  barrel  with  spray¬ 
ing  pump  attached,  such  as  I  used  in  spraying  orchards 
and  potatoes.  I  then  proceeded  to  spray  the  interior 
of  my  henhouse.  It  took  my  man  and  myself  about  20 
minutes  to  cover  nearly  1,200  square  feet,  filling  all 
crevices  much  better  than  can  be.  done  with  a  brush. 

East  Charlotte,  Vt.  A.  L.  s. 

Binding  the  Corn. — I  cut  the  greater  part  of  my 
corn  with  a  McCormick  corn  binder.  The  bundles 
are,  of  course,  not  very  large — being  of  the  same  size 
as  wheat  bundles — and  in  husking  them  by  hand,  we 
have  found  it  much  handier  not  to  cut  or  break  the 
bands.  By  turning  the  bundle  over,  or  clawing  it 
around  a  little,  we  find  that  we  can  husk  about  as  fast 
and  clean,  and  still  have  the  fodder  tied.  mce. 

Cedar  Hill,  Minn. 

Pavement  for  Cows. — A  few  months  ago,  while 
walking  along  a  certain  street  in  Chicago,  I  had  a 
new  idea.  The  driveway  and  sidewalk  of  the  street 
were  composed  of  what  they  call  there  “  block  pave¬ 
ment.”  My  idea  was,  Why  wouldn’t  it  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  stable  floor  for  horses  or  cattle  ?  Earth  or 
gravel  floors  are  always  uneven,  and  with  me  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Cement  is  too  hard  for  cattle  to  stand  on 
constantly,  and  planks  warp  and  split,  and  wear  out. 
My  idea  is  that  this  block  pavement  would  make  an 
ideal  floor.  e.  h.  b. 

Mt.  Riga,  N.  Y. 

Drying  Rubber  Boots. — We  have  printed  several 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  way  to  dry  out  rubber  boots. 
All  seemed  liable  to  some  objections.  This  plan  is 
suggested  by  a  writer  in  the  Youth’s  Companion  : 

Tie  the  boots  to  a  bedpost,  or  other  support,  with  the  foot  upper¬ 
most.  Get  a  pasteboard  tube  long  enough  to  reach  up  into  the 
foot  of  the  boot  while  the  lower  end  projects  below  the  leg,  and 
fasten  it  in  that  position  with  a  string.  A  tube  such  as  pictures 
or  maps  are  mailed  in  is  just  the  thing.  The  lower  or  projecting 
end  of  the  tube  must  have  a  funnel-shaped  mouth  of  paper  fastened 
to  it.  Under  that  place  a  kerosene  lamp  with  its  flame  burning 
low.  The  working  of  this  arrangement  is  simple  and  thoroughly 
effective.  The  stream  of  warm,  dry  air  from  the  lamp  chimndy  is 
conducted  up  the  paper  tube  into  the  foot  of  the  wet  boot,  and 
drives  out  the  colder  air  down  the  boot  leg.  This  constant  circu¬ 
lation  of  warm  air  will  dry  a  very  wet  boot  in  15  minutes,  and  then 
the  tube  may  be  transferred  to  the  other  one.  The  lamp  should  be 
just  close  enough  under  the  funnel,  and  the  wick  should  be  burn¬ 
ing  at  such  a  height,  as  to  make  the  foot  part  of  the  boot  feel 
about  a  blood  heat.  If  too  hot,  it  will  injure  the  rubber. 

That  is  certainly  neater  than  hanging  the  boots  over 
the  kitchen  fire — auicker,  too. 

To  Save  New  Seeding. — I  would  very  much  like  to 
see  the  following  question  discussed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.: 
What  is  the  best  treatment  for  a  newly  seeded  piece 
of  land,  when,  from  any  cause,  the  seeding  has  utterly 
or  partially  failed-?  The  last  two  years  (from  severe 
droughts),  hundreds  of  acres  of  spring  seeding  utterly 
failed  in  this  county  alone,  causing  very  serious  loss 
to  farmers  ;  hence  the  importance  of  this  question. 
The  usual  practice  here  is  to  plow  it  up  in  the  fall 
and  the  next  spring  try  again,  with  a  crop  of  oats  as 
before.  Of  course,  if  no  fertilizer  is  used,  the  chances 
for  success  are  no  better,  but  worse  than  at  the  first 
trial.  I  think  that  I  have  a  better  way,  which,  briefly 
stated,  is  to  look  well  to  the  spring  seeding  about  the 
first  of  August,  and  if  I  find  an  entire  failure,  sow  the 
seed  at  once,  lightly  harrow  and  roll.  This  is  Nature’s 
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seeding  time,  and  seldom  fails.  If  the  failure  be  only 
partial,  or  in  spots,  I  sow  seed  on  them  at  this  time, 
instead  of  waiting  till  spring,  so  as  to  get  a  full  crop 
the  next  season.  In  the  latter  case,  I  omit  the  har-* 
rowing  and  rolling.  If  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
have  a  better  way  of  dealing  with  this  trouble,  1  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  them.  j.  w.  w. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

An  Experiment  in  Vertical  Drainage. 

I  have  in  one  corner  of  my  farm,  a  depression  which 
receives  the  surplus  surface  water  from,  perhaps,  20 
acres  of  land.  When  water  is  high,  there  is  a  pond  of 
nearly  half  an  acre.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  often  went 
skating  on  it,  and  it  made  a  fine  skating  park  when 
the  ice  was  good.  In  ordinary  times,  the  water  did 
not  cover  more  than  four  or  five  square  rods,  and  in  a 
dry  time  it  was  dried  up  altogether.  The  former 
owner  had  scraped  out  the  lowest  place  to  make  a 
reservoir  for  stock  water.  Last  spring  the  only  stand¬ 
ing  water  was  in  this  hole,  which  had  been  scraped 
out,  and  I  filled  the  hole  and  plowed  the  entire  hollow 
with  the  rest  of  the  field  and  sowed  it  with  oats,  hop¬ 
ing  that  breaking  up  the  ground  and  working  it  would 
permit  the  water  to  soak  away  quickly  enough  so  that 
the  crop  would  not  be  seriously  damaged.  In  that  I 
was  disappointed,  for  although  the  season  was  com¬ 
paratively  a  dry  one,  with  a  hard  drought  commencing 
in  July,  the  oats  in  the  hollow  were  drowned  out.  After 
harvest.  I  had  a  well  sunk  right  in  the  corner  of  the 
lot,  as  close  as  practicable  to  the  fences.  This  was 


they  were  material  improvements  upon  the  old  Queen 
of  the  Prairie. 

The  varieties  tried  during  the  past  season  were 
Waterloo  Extra  Early,  White-cap  Early  Dent,  Joe 
Waite,  Early  Butler,  Smoked  Flint,  White’s  Mam¬ 
moth,  Iowa  Beauty,  all  from  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Bristol  100-day,  from  Johnson  & 
Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  Conqueror,  from 
the  Northrup  &  Braslan  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  All 
except  the  Conqueror  were  planted  in  drills,  May  17. 
four  feet  apart  and  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  drills — 
the  soil  being  an  impoverished  clay  loam.  At  the 
rate  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  acx*e  of  Bradley’s  potato 
fertilizer  was  broadcasted  before  the  last  harrowing. 

The  Waterloo  Extra  Early,  a  cross  section  of  which 
is  shown  at  Fig.  8,  grew  to  the  height  of  about  seven 
to  eight  feet,  without  suckers.  The  ears — one  or  two 
to  a  stalk — were  borne  midway.  The  kernels  (yellow 
dent)  began  to  glaze  August  27 — no  doubt  hastened  by 
the  terrific  drought.  August  15,  the  corn  was  ready 
for  boiling.  The  rows  vary  from  14  to  18,  perfectly 
straight,  close  and  beautifully  regular.  The  ears — 
about  12  inches  long — tapered  from  the  butt  to  the 
tip.  The  kernels  were  deep,  obovate,  round  ®r  oval 
on  top,  the  cob  small,  as  shown. 

Bristol  100-day — a  cross  section  of  which  is  shown 
at  Fig  9 — grew,  without  suckers,  a  little  taller  than 
Waterloo.  Ears  tapering,  14  rows,  close  together  and 
perfectly  straight.  Began  to  glaze  August  28.  It  is 
a  yellow  dent  much  like  Waterloo,  except  as  to  height 
of  plant. 


kernels  are  of  medium  size,  broad,  but  not  deep,  of  a 
yellowish  color,  and  58  to  60  to  a  row.  The  cob,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  photo-illustration,  is  very  small, 
too  small  and  long  to  be  shelled  without  breaking. 
The  earliest  of  any  to  mature,  being  fully  ripe  August 
23,  or  106  days.  It  strikes  us  that  this  Smoked  Flint 
ought  to  be  a  most  valuable  variety  for  ensilage. 

White’s  Mammoth  grows  to  the  height  of  about 
seven  feet,  bearing  the  ears  midway.  Ears  8  to  10 
inches  long;  butts  often  disproportionately  large, 
tapering  to  the  tip,  like  a  narrow  wedge.  Rows  are 
irregular  and  variable,  about  14.  The  kernels — yel¬ 
low  dent — are  crowded  together,  and  medium  size. 
The  kernels  began  to  glaze  August  30. 

Iowa  Beauty  grows  to  a  height  of  about  eight  feet 
and  suckers  somewhat.  The  ears  which  are  borne  too 
high  are  8  to  10  inches  long,  18  rows,  regular  ;  kernels, 
yellow  dent,  medium  size,  obovate  and  deep.  Cob 
small.  There  are  two  objections  to  this  variety.  It 
is  late,  and  the  ears  are  borne  so  high  that  the  plants 
would  lodge  during  ordinary  storms.  These  are  the 
great  objections  to  the  Chester  County  Mammoth 
which,  at  the  Rural  Farm,  15  years  ago,  yielded  on 
about  five  acres,  over  130  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to 
the  acre. 

The  Conqueror,  from  the  Northrup,  Braslan  Co.,  is 
another  variety  which  we  would  be  glad  to  have  our 
friends  try  in  a  small  way.  The  claim  is  made  that  it 
is  “earlier  than  Pride  of  the  North  and  a  much  larger 
yielder ;  gives  double  the  fodder  ;  has  outyielded 
Learning  ;  early  as  Minnesota  King  ;  ear  much  larger, 


BRISTOL  ONE  HUNDRED-DAY  DENT.  Flo.  9. 


WATERLOO  EXTRA  EARLY.  Fio.  8. 


WHITE-CAP  EARLY  DENT.  Fio.  10. 


JOE  WAITE.  Fio.  11 
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length,  determined  to  have  either  a  well  or  a  drain,  or 
both,  and  then  walled  it  up  as  high  as  necessary.  I 
then  had  a  broad,  open  ditch  dug  leading  into  it  from 
the  lowest  part  of  the  pond  hole.  So  far,  it  has  worked 
to  perfection.  The  well  has  been  filled  full  of  surface 
water  to  the  level  of  the  pond  several  times,  but  at  each 
time  it  has  taken  all  the  water  out  of  the  pond  within 
24  hours,  and  sunk  to  its  normal  level  in  the  well  within 
48  hours.  The  only  remaining  question  is  whether  it 
has  capacity  enough  to  carry  away  the  water  as  soon 
as  it  ought  to  be  done  in  a  wet  time.  If  not,  I  shall 
sink  another  well,  run  two  or  more  lines  of  tile  into 
it,  arch  it  over  at  least  two  feet  below  the  surface. 

Michigan.  f.  hodgman. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

THE  EARLIEST  FIELD  CORN. 

The  past  season  we  made  an  attempt  to  find  out 
“which  is  the  earliest  field  corn,”  a  question  often 
asked  by  our  readers.  A  similar  trial  was  made  at 
the  Rural  Farm  many  years  ago,  resulting  in  favor  of 
the  two-named  variety,  Pride  of  the  North,  so  in¬ 
troduced  by  Hiram  Sibley,  and  Queen  of  the  Prairie, 
so  introduced  by  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons.  It  was  tried  at 
the  Rural  Farm  a  year  or  so  before  its  introduction, 
and  it  so  happened  that  we  were  thus  enabled  to  make 
known  their  identity.  This  variety  of  yellow  dent  has 
since  bobbed  up  under  many  other  names  as  a  novelty — 
“  the  earliest  dent  ever  introduced,  and  for  the  ear¬ 
liest,  the  most  prolific,”  But  we  have  not  found  that 


SMOKED  FLINT.  Fig.  13. 


THE  CONQUEROR.  Fig.  14. 


White-Cap  Early  Dent. — Boiling  ears  August  13. 
Cobs  thicker  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  tapering 
from  butt  to  tip,  often  not  well  filled  out  at  tip. 
About  14  rows,  eight  inches  long.  A  few  days  later 
than  either  Waterloo  or  100-day.  An  advantage  is 
that  the  plants — about  seven  or  eight  feet  high — carry 
the  ears  lower.  See  Fig.  10. 

Joe  Waite — Fig.  11 — grows  about  seven  feet  tall, 
without  suckers.  Ears  variable  in  length  and  thick¬ 
ness — about  eight  to  nine  inches,  having  from  12  to  24 
rows,  yellow  dent.  The  kernels  are  small,  closely 
set,  and  about  40  to  a  row.  Stewing  ears  August  15. 
Ripe  August  30. 

Early  Butler,  Fig.  12. — Plants  about  eight  feet, 
without  suckers.  Ears  8  to  10  inches,  16  to  18  rows, 
not  tapering,  but  nearly  the  same  size  from  butt  to 
tip.  About  40  to  the  row.  Kernels,  yellow  dent, 
rather  narrow  and  deep,  cob  comparatively  small. 
Stewing  ears  August  15.  No  earlier  to  mature  than 
the  preceding.  The  variety  is  pretty  close  to  Queen 
of  the  Prairie. 

Smoked  Flint,  Fig.  13. — Here  we  have  a  variety 
quite  different  from  any  we  have  hitherto  raised.  The 
main  stem  is  slender,  growing  from  six  to  seven  feet. 
But  there  are  six  or  more  shorter  leafy  stalks  growing 
only  two  feet  high — all  from  one  seed,  forming  a  sort 
of  dwarf  bush  with  a  taller,  central  stem.  There  are 
from  two  to  three  ears  to  every  plant,  and  these  are 
borne  near  the  soil  or  in  the  bush  portion  of  the  plant. 
The  ears  are  long — 12  inches  or  over — about  8  to  10 
rows,  which  are  often  more  or  less  separated.  The 
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cob  of  medium  size,  the 

rows  quite  regular  and 

usually  close  together,  averaging  10  in  number.  The 

ears  average  8  to  10  inches  long,  thicker  than  would 

be  supposed  because  of  the  breadth  of  the  kernel. 

There  are  about  40  to  45  kernels  to  the  row. 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  DYNAMITE. 

HOW  TO  USE  DYNAMITE  OR  GIANT  POWDER. 

This  very  useful  substance  may  be  used  by  any  one 
with  perfect  safety,  if  the  following  directions  are  ob¬ 
served.  Remember  always  these  cautions.  The  ex¬ 
ploder  is  very  powerful  and  is  set  off  by  fire  or  heat. 
The  dynamite  freezes  at  40  degrees  Fahr.,  and  should 
never  be  used  while  frozen.  It  is  exploded  by  con¬ 
cussion.  Use  a  fuse  which  just  fits  the  cap,  and  No. 
2,  or  40  per  cent  powder.  To  put  on  the  exploder,  cut 
the  fuse  smooth  so  that  the  cap  may  be  slipped  on, 
gently  in  contact,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  fulminate. 
Fasten  securely  by  puncturing  or  indenting  with  an 
awl  the  free  edge  of  the  metal  cap,  into  the  body  of 
the  fuse.  Be  sure  that  it  is  fastened,  and  avoid  dis¬ 
turbing  the  fulminate  end.  Remember,  this  exploder 
is  the  most  dangerous,  but  is  absolutely  safe  if  you 
avoid  friction  with  the  end  of  the  fuse.  It  is  the  ful¬ 
minate  of  mercury,  the  same  as  a  common  gun  cap. 
Thaw  the  powder  until  it  can  easily  be  dented  with 
the  fingers.  Caution  :  Thaw  the  powder  in  the  sun 
if  possible  ;  otherwise  in  any  way,  so  that  the  thaw¬ 
ing  is  gradual  and  even.  Never  use  old  powder,  or 
any  on  which  the  paper  is  spotted  or  blistered. 

In  charging,  the  exploder  must  be  in  contact  with 
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the  powder:  Either  with  a  wooden  peg  make  a  hole 
in  the  stick  and  fasten  it  to  the  fuse,  or  as  follows  : 
When  loading  a  hole,  cut  the  stick  in  two  with  a  knife 
and  slit  the  paper  nearly  to  the  ends  on  two  sides. 
Push  it  gently  and  firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
then  put  in  the  exploder  with  fuse  and  the  other 
powder  on  top  in  the  same  way.  Tamp  with  fine 
earth,  using  a  wooden  stick,  always  pushing  gently 
and  firmly.  Never  pound.  By  following  these  direc¬ 
tions,  any  one  may  use  dynamite  with  absolute  safety, 
and  very  great  convenience.  But  do  not  vary  these 
rules,  at  least  not  until  you  have  used  it. 

To  remove  a  stump,  put  the  powder  underneath.. 
To  remove  a  troublesome  bowlder  use  the  powder  on 
top.  Fix  the  charge,  using  plenty  of  powder,  cover  and 
surround  with  fine  earth.  On  top  of  all,  put  another 
rock.  To  shoot  in  water,  smear  the  cap  and  fuse  with 
tallow  so  that  no  water  can  get  within  the  exploder. 
To  fire,  slit  the  free  end  of  the  fuse  and  put  in  a  small 
pinch  of  the  powder.  This  will  catch  instantly  from 
a  match,  but  not  explode.  The  fuse  burns  about  12 
inches  per  minute.  B.  H.  s. 

Ouray,  Colo. 

Make  the  Holes  and  Let  Experts  Do  the  Rest. 

Having  been  engaged  in  a  business  in  which  dyna¬ 
mite  is  an  important  factor,  and  in  which  a  case 
“lasts  no  time,”  I  may  be  excused  for  considering 
myself  competent  to  answer  the  questions  so  often  put 
by  farmers.  The  “  cakes”  or  rolls  are  no  more  pure 
dynamite  than  a  bag  of  fertilizer  is  pure  ammonia, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  They  contain  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  inert  matter.  The  manufacturers  do 
not  make  every  case  (50  pounds)  of  uniform  strength, 
some  containing  more  than  double  the  percentage  of 
pure  dynamite  than  others.  The  higher  percentages 
cost  more,  and,  of  course,  are  stronger,  with  a  corres¬ 
ponding  increase  of  their  dangerous  character.  A  30 
per  cent  article  is  probably  as  strong  as  any  farmer 
need  ever  buy.  There  is  an  immense  difference  in  the 
explosive  nature  of  different  makes.  Without  con¬ 
cussion,  simply  ignited,  I  have  seen  some  undergo 
slow  combustion  like  a  fuse.  I  know  a  certain  fore¬ 
man  who  objected  to  the  change  of  a  brand,  because 
the  substitute  would  not  explode  from  the  ignition  of 
a  heavy  charge  of  black  powder  above  it,  while  the 
other  brand  would  do  so.  1  told  him  to  use  an  “ex¬ 
ploder,”  fire  the  dynamite  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole, 
and  with  it  the  black  powder  above.  This  settled  the 
question. 

Further  argument  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  show 
that  the  relative  danger  of  dynamite  and  powder 
depends  upon  circumstances.  The  same  bulk  of  the 
former  contains  considerably  more  force  or  power 
than  the  latter.  Powder  exerts  its  force  upward  ; 
dynamite  mainly  downward  ;  both  considerably  in 
every  direction.  My  advice  to  all  is  not  to  use  a 
fuse  with  any  explosives.  Fuses  are  responsible  for 
most  of  the  accidents  laid  at  the  door  of  all  of  them 
combined.  Use  a  battery,  and  you  will  save  time  and 
reduce  the  risk  of  accident  to  a  minimum.  To  the 
inexperienced  I  would  say,  get  ready  as  many  holes 
as  you  like,  then  get  an  expert  to  do  the  blasting.  If 
he  gives  you  an  honest  day’s  work,  he  will  accomplish 
more  than  you  would  in  a  week,  and  you  run  no  risk 
of  being  made  as  sick  as  you  were  when  you  puffed 
your  first  cigar.  Few  persons  can  handle  dynamite 
with  impunity.  Immediately  after  handling,  wash 
your  hands  in  several  waters.  Keep  awajr  from  the 
fumes  after  blasting  and  avoid  severe  headaches. 
My  experience  is  that  dynamite  deteriorates  with  age 
in  efficient  working  force.  j.  c.  sknger. 


SOME  ODD  AND  STRIKING  POTATO  NOTES. 

Irish  Potatoes ;  Lazy  Bed. 

1  have  just  read  Mr.  Strong’s  article  on  Intensive 
Potato  Growing  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  789.  His  plan 
is  what  we  call  a  lazy  bed,  and  the  way  in  which  nine- 
tenths  of  our  potatoes  are  planted.  I  think  that  if 
he  will  plant  Early  Rose  some  time  between  now  and 
February  1,  and  mulch  heavily  with  salt  hay,  he  can 
dig  in  duly  and  replant  immediately  in  the  same 
manner,  and  make  two  crops  on  the  same  ground.  1 
plant  generally  in  December,  put  on  about  one  foot  of 
pine  straw,  dig  June  20,  replant  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
make  two  crops  every  year.  A  cutting  of  a  tuber  of 
the  Irish  potato  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  scion, 
and  perpetuates  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  the  parent. 

Alabama.  c.  c.  l.  dill. 

Second  Crop  Potatoes  in  Pennsylvania. 

March  19,  1894,  I  planted  1%  bushel  of  Early  Rose. 
They  were  ripe  on  or  before  July  1.  July  9  we  dug 
three  bushels  in  the  morning,  cut  and  laid  them  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  By  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
hired  man,  they  were  planted  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  Twenty  hills  came  up  in  October  and  No¬ 
vember,  and  were  cut  down  by  an  early  frost.  We 
are  now  expecting  them  next  spring.  If  they  do  come 
up,  we  will  cultivate  them  well  and  await  results.  If 


we  except  the  short  time  the  seed  lay  drying  in  the 
sun,  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  plant¬ 
ing  were  favorable.  The  seed  was  good,  ground  well 
prepared,  trench  system  adopted,  plenty  of  fertilizer, 
and  low  land,  with  plenty  of  moisture,  though  the 
season  was  very  dry.  h.  c. 

Wescosville,  Pa. 

Double  Potato  Crop  in  Wisconsin. 

In  reply  to  many  inquiries,  I  here  give  the  method 
by  which  I  raised  42  pounds  of  potatoes  from  one  eye 
in  one  season.  The  usual  method  of  propagating  by 
cuttings,  where  one  wishes  to  increase  the  seed  be¬ 
yond  the  natural  way  of  planting  the  eyes,  is  not 
generally  satisfactory.  The  resulting  tubers  are 
small,  and  it  is  held  by  some  that  it  is  deteriorating  to 
the  seed  ;  therefore  I  determined  to  try  for  two  crops, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  them.  Furthermore,  the 
second  crop  was  by  far  the  best,  both  in  size  and 
quality.  As  I  was  working  upon  no  lines  of  science,  I 
kept  no  data  or  notes,  which  would  be  of  no  value  if  I 
had,  but  just  simply  raised  two  crops  in  the  same  way 
that  all  potatoes  are  grown.  I  started  the  eye  the 
last  of  February,  in  a  large  box  in  the  cellar,  the  box 
being  filled  two-thirds  full  of  horse  manure  and  the 
rest  with  sawdust.  I  planted  out  the  sprouts  in 
March  in  a  hotbed,  dug  them  about  June  1  and  covered 
them  lightly  in  the  old  hotbed  for  about  three  weeks 
to  ripen  and  then  watered  them  freely  from  that  on. 
I  lost  all  of  the  largest  tubers,  but  about  the  middle 
of  July  the  small  ones  began  to  sprout,  and  these  I 
planted  till  September,  getting  upwards  of  60  hills  by 
that  time.  They  made  an  amazing  growth.  I  protected 
them  from  early  frosts,  and  dug  them  the  day  after 
election.  The  soil  was  very  loose,  and  the  rats  bur¬ 
rowed  in  it  and  destroyed  some.  Not  anticipating 
such  a  growth  of  vine,  1  got  them  too  close,  which  also 
was  against  them  ;  but  altogether  I  am  well  satisfied 
with  the  result.  There  are  two  queries  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  :  The  first  crop  was  scabby,  ill-shaped  and 
prongy,  while  the  second,  with  one  exception,  are  all 
smooth,  free  from  scab  and  very  uniform  in  size. 
Why  did  all  the  large  ones  of  the  first  crop  rot,  while 
those  that  sprouted  were  only  small  ones  ? 

Wisconsin.  m.  s.  harrington. 

Late  or  Early  Planted  Potatoes. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  plan  of  planting  potatoes — either  early 
or  late  varieties — early,  would  not  do  here,  or,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  throughout  most  of  the  Western  corn  belt,  owing 
to  the  intense  heat  and  drought  of  the  last  weeks  of 
July  and  all  of  August.  My  experience,  gained  by  35 
years’  investigation,  has  been  that  early  varieties 
should  be  planted  as  early  as  it  can  be  done  with 
safety  from  frost,  so  that  the  crop  may  ripen  \\  ith 
the  cool,  moist  spring  weather,  before  heat  sets  in. 
But  with  late  varieties,  planting  should  be  de¬ 
layed  to  not  earlier  than  May  15  to  June  15,  and  our 
best  results  have  almost  invariably  been  with  June 
planting.  If  done  earlier,  they  continue  to  ripen 
during  the  heat,  giving  but  a  small  crop;  and  if 
they  continue  to  live  through  this  season,  the  fall  rains 
cause  a  new  and  irregular  growth.  This,  the  driest 
and  hottest  season  ever  experienced  in  Iowa,  was  no 
exception,  as  the  later  planted  pieces  were  the  only 
ones  worth  digging.  We  harvested  nearly  150  bushels 
per  acre  from  the  last  of  May  and  first  of  June  plant¬ 
ing,  while  within  a  few  miles  of  us  were  hundreds  of 
acres  that  entirely  died,  while  the  avei*age  crop 
was  less  than  30  bushels  per  acre.  F.  B.  V.  o. 

Lewis,  la. 

AN  “ EYESORE ”  MADE  INTO  A  SUB-  TREASURY 

WHAT  WATER  DID  FOR  THE  BERRIES. 

Part  III. 

Irrigation  of  Blackberries. 

Being  the  last  of  small  fruits  to  ripen,  and  coming 
in  the  droughtiest  time  of  the  year,  the  month  of 
August,  blackberries  need  irrigation  more  than  any 
other  fruits,  as  a  rule,  though  they  draw  their  sus¬ 
tenance  from  deeper  sources  than  either  black  or  red 
raspberries.  First  of  all,  one  must  select  a  deep,  rich 
soil,  and  have  it  thoroughly  underdrained  to  insure 
success,  and  the  best  possible  results.  Then  select  the 
right  kinds  for  earliness.  Perhaps  Snyder  has  no 
equal,  also  for  hardiness,  but  for  yield  and  size 
Kittatinny  excels  all  others,  its  worst  fault  being  rust, 
which  should  be  uprooted  and  burned  as  soon  as  a 
plant  shows  it,  and  a  new  one  put  in  its  place. 

On  the  half  acre-plot  on  which  I  made  my  trials 
alongside  of  blackberries  and  strawberries,  I  grew 
Kittatinnys  entirely.  I  set  in  rows  seven  feet  apart, 
allowing  the  rows  to  thicken  to  about  14  inches  in 
width,  with  the  canes  cut  back  in  spring  to  3%  feet  in 
height.  I  work  them  thoroughly  till  near  fruiting 
time,  about  July  15  or  20;  then  mulch  heavily  with 
long  manure,  damaged  hay  or  long  straw.  I  prefer 
long  manure.  The  whole  plantation  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  especially*  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  where  the  sun's  rays  penetrate  the 


soil.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
“  manure  boat,”  or  low  platform  on  wheels.  The 
wood  work  consists  of  strong  two-inch  planks  bolted 
to  two  cross-pieces  at  either  end,  rounded  in  front 
like  an  ordinary  stone  boat  with  holes  in  the  cross¬ 
pieces  for  stakes  to  hold  the  side-boards  on.  The 
wheels  are  mounted  on  two-inch  axles,  made  of  old 
tumbling  rods,  or  mowing  machine  axles.  I  had  some 
machine  workers  turn  them  down  to  fit  the  wheels, 
which  I  made  of  the  table  wheels  from  an  old  reaper, 
for  those  behind,  and  smaller  ones  in  front  to  turn 
short.  The  axle  is  held  by  two  bolt  clips  behind  ;  the 
front  one  by  a  king  bolt  the  axle  being  flattened  in 
the  center,  the  whole  being  drawn  by  a  V-shaped 
chain  from  the  front  axle,  no  tongue  being  necessary. 
The  front  wheels  should  not  be  over  six  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter  to  turn  well  in  drawing  a  load. 

As  soon  as  the  berries  began  to  ripen,  I  turned  on 
the  water  the  same  as  on  the  raspberries,  and  so  on 
till  the  whole  had  been  gone  over.  After  two  appli¬ 
cations,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  sprinkling  the 
bushes  ;  so  I  bought  200  feet  of  inch  hose  and  sprinkled 
four  rows  about  4  o’clock  p.  m.  I  was  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  beneficial,  so  continued  to  sprinkle  till 
the  whole  plot  was  watered,  and  then  watered  them 
from  beneath.  The  blackberries  were  as  large  as  my 
thumbs  and  black  and  delicious. 

I  haven’t  an  exact  account  of  the  number  of  boxes 
picked  and  prices  obtained,  other  than  the  amount  of 
sales  and  expenses  incurred,  but  I  cleared  something 
over  $250  on  that  half  acre.  On  another  patch,  older 
but  not  irrigated  or  mulched,  covering  some  two  acres 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  we  realized  only  some 
$180.  No  better  proof  of  the  profits  and  satisfactory 
results  of  irrigation  can  be  given  than  results  like 
those  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  I  obtained  from 
three  half  acres  more  than  from  10  acres  not  irrigated, 
and  better  fruit  in  every  respect. 

Now  for  conclusions.  Have  you  on  your  farm,  a 
springy  spot  of  land,  or  a  running  stream,  or  an  ele¬ 
vated  piece  of  ground,  where  you  could  construct  a 
large  pond  or  reservoir,  and  obtain  fall  enough  to 
carry  its  contents  to  those  parched  berries  in  summer 
time  ?  Try  irrigation.  Now,  while  your  horses  in  the 
barn  are  eating  their  heads  off,  excavate  a  big  pond 
in  some  convenient  spot,  clay  it,  or  water  lime  it,  or 
stone  it  up  as  you  please.  Then  when  old  Drought 
comes  along  next  summer,  you  can  lay  your  pipes  and 
hose  and  laugh  at  drought.”  A.  j.  snyder. 

Canada. 

7 HE  MANURE  SUPPLY  ON  AN  OHIO  FARM. 

WILL  FERTILIZER  FINALLY  TAKE  ITS  PLACE? 

An  Interesting  Experiment  Begun. 

For  some  years  my  efforts  to  improve  in  farming, 
have  led  me  to  increase  the  manure  supply  as  much  as 
possible.  From  a  commencement  a  few  years  ago,  of 
a  score  or  two  of  two-horse  loads,  we  have  now 
reached  from  200  to  300  loads  yearly.  Sometimes 
nearly  one-half  of  the  supply  is  drawn  from  two  towns 
one  and  two  miles  distant;  this  supply,  on  account  of 
the  demand,  is  becoming  to  some  extent  limited.  Now 
I  feel  that  to  make  the  crops  desired,  I  must  add  com¬ 
mercial  manures. 

But  the  question  that  has  particularly  interested 
me  for  a  few  years,  is  this  :  Can  I,  by  an  application 
of  commercial  fertilizer,  along  with  a  heavy  applica¬ 
tion  of  barnyard  manure,  get  a  profitable  return  from 
it  ?  When  I  top-dress  a  field,  it  is  done  at  the  rate  of 
20  large  two-horse  loads  of  stable  and  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure,  per  acre.  This,  when  on  clover  sod,  is  followed 
by  corn,  then  by  wheat.  After  this  application  of 
barnyard  manure,  there  is  a  tendency  of  the  wheat  to 
lodge  ;  at  the  same  time  the  yield  is  not  over  25  or  30 
bushels  per  acre.  Some  grow  much  larger  crops  than 
this,  and  their  wheat  does  not  lodge.  If  I  grow  the 
straw,  and  it  goes  down  before  the  grain  is  perfected, 
there  must  be  some  property  lacking  in  the  soil,  or  it 
would  have  stiffer  straw. 

Last  fall  I  sowed  a  field  to  wheat  that  gave  the  last 
time  in  wheat  25  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  past  six 
years,  the  field  has  had  two  top-dressings  of  barnyard 
manure.  Last  fall,  when  the  corn  was  off,  it  was  in 
very  fine  condition  for  wheat  sowing,  and  with  the  re¬ 
cent  top-dressings,  it  was  a  question  whether  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  would  be  any  help.  Most  farmers 
would  have  said  that  the  latter  was  not  needed.  I 
have  no  fear  but  the  growth  of  straw  will  be  as  heavy 
as  desired  ;  but  the  question  is,  will  it  stand  up  ?  One 
solicitous  neighbor  fears  that  on  account  of  so  much 
manure,  all  my  crops  will  lodge  ;  but  I  hope  to  escape 
this  misfortune.  With  this  object  in  view,  when  I 
sowed  the  wheat  last  fall,  I  used  commercial  fertilizer 
at  the  rate  of  100  to  200  pounds  per  acre.  I  had  con¬ 
siderable  curiosity  to  know  whether  it  would  show 
its  effects  on  the  growth  of  the  wheat  this  fall.  The 
first  plot  was  given  bag  manure  at  the  rate  of  100 
pounds  per  acre.  Then  the  drill  ran  empty  two  rounds, 
followed  by  an  increased  quantity.  As  soon  as  the 
wheat  could  be  seen  across  the  field  the  increased 
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trength  of  growth  from  the  effects  of  the  commercial 
xertilizer  could  be  seen.  Now,  when  the  wheat  nearly 
covers  the  ground,  the  difference  is  still  very  plain. 

I  wish,  if  possible,  to  grow  wheat  at  a  profit  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  bushels  per  acre,  and  I  feel 
that  it  can  be  done  if  an  application  of  commercial 
fertilizer  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  some  potash,  will 
balance  the  farm  manures,  so  that  the  wheht  will  not 
lodge.  I  know  of  a  rich  field  of  bottom  land  on  which 
the  owner  fears  to  grow  clover  in  a  short  rotation  on 
account  of  the  wheat  lodging.  He  seldom  produces 
over  30  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  but  can  reach  80 
bushels  of  corn.  There  certainly  is  some  way  to  over¬ 
come  this  difficulty  without  impoverishing  the  land. 
This  farmer  has  never  tried  commercial  manures,  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  would  be  of  no  benefit,  and  the 
question  remains  open  as  to  their  effect.  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  give  the  bag  manures  a  trial  to  know  what  effect 
they  would  have.  If  my  trial  of  the  latter  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  barnyard  manure  is  the  success  that  it  prom¬ 
ises  to  be,  I  shall  continue  my  efforts  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  probably  in  time  I  can  reach  such  high  con¬ 
dition  in  the  soil,  that  when  the  supplies  of  manure 
fail  at  the  towns,  I  can  keep  the  land  up  and  improve 
it  by  the  use  of  commercial  manures  without  keeping 
the  pocketbook  empty  to  pay  for  them.  If  I  can  do 
this,  it  will  do  away  with  a  part  of  the  horse  stock  of 
the  farm,  and  save  much  heavy  labor. 

Ross  County,  O.  JOHN  M.  jamison. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

A  List  of  Apple  Trees. 

.1 .  M.,  Spring  Lake,  N.  Y. — I  intend  to  set  an  apple 
orchard  of  five  acres  on  a  west  side-hill,  and  set  peach 
trees  in  the  rows  one  way.  What  varieties  and  how 
many  of  each  would  it  be  advisable  to  set,  setting  50 
trees  to  the  acre  ? 

Ans. — Ten  Red  Astrachan,  10  Oldenburg,  100  Bald¬ 
win,  10  Golden  Russet,  10  Roxbury  Russet,  20  Wag- 
ener.  50  Northern  Spy,  20  Rhode  Island  Greening,  20 
King  of  Tompkins  County. 

Are  Fruit  Wrapping  Machines  Practical  ? 

W.  McM. ,  Water  down,  Canada. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
Decembers,  E.  C.  Gillett,  in  his  reply  to  F.  W.  W., 
advises  him  to  add  an  orange  wrapping  machine  to 
his  outfit,  and  to  put  up  his  fruit  in  fancy  packages. 
I  believe  that  he  is  right,  and  that  all  but  the  first 
grade  should  be  sent  to  the  evaporator.  We  have  for 
some  time  been  considering  the  advisability  of  wrap¬ 
ping  our  best  fruit,  and  packing  in  small  packages, 
but  did  not  know  there  was  a  machine  to  do  it  before. 
Where  are  those  machines  manufactured,  and  where 
can  one  get  paper  in  size  suitable  for  wrapping  pears, 
plums  and  peaches  ? 

Ans. — We  asked  Frank  B.  Read,  corner  of  Park 
Place  and  Washington  Street,  this  city,  an  extensive 
dealer  in  fruit  wrapping  paper,  about  those  wrapping 
machines.  He  says  that  so  far  they  are  not  a  success, 
and  he  doesn’t  think  that  they  will  be.  They  are  in 
use  for  wrapping  oranges  and  lemons,  but  require  so 
much  attention  that  they  are  of  no  advantage.  This 
is  the  testimony  of  this  dealer.  If  any  one  has  any¬ 
thing  reliable  to  add,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it.  But 
there  is  no  question  about  the  value  of  wrapping  fancy 
fruit  in  paper,  and  putting  it  up  in  small,  neat  pack¬ 
ages.  This  can  be  done  by  hand  if  machine  work  is 
not  satisfactory.  Pears  would  be  especially  difficult 
to  wrap  by  machinery. 

Chinese  Lilies  and  Bulb  Culture. 

J.  G.  K.,  Buckners,  Ky. — 7.  How  are  Chinese  sacred 
lilies  propagated  ?  2.  Does  bulb  culture  pay,  and 

what  varieties  could  I  grow  ?  My  soil  is  pretty  dry, 
but  works  easily,  and  responds  readily  to  applications 
of  commercial  fertilizers  ;  it  contains  no  sand.  3. 
What  varieties  of  bulbs  are  grown  in  America,  and 
what  are  imported  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Chinese  sacred  lily  or  Joss  flower,  is  a 
strong  growing  variety  of  the  Polyanthus  narcissus 
(N.  tazetta)  and  is  propagated  commercially  by  off¬ 
sets,  which  are  freely  produced.  These  are  separated 
from  the  parent  bulb  during  the  dormant  season,  and 
soon  re-planted  in  rich,  moist  ground.  None  of  the 
varieties  of  Narcissus  tazetta  is  reliably  hardy,  except 
in  the  extreme  South,  as  they  have  a  great  tendency 
to  start  vigorously  in  the  fall  and  are  then  easily  in¬ 
jured  by  frost.  It  requires  careful  culture  and  three 
to  five  years’  time  to  grow  narcissus  offsets  into  com¬ 
mercial  blooming  bulbs.  From  their  centuries  of  ex¬ 


perience,  the  Chinese  have  evolved  methods,  unknown 
to  us,  by  which  they  grow  the  sacred  lilies  to  an 
enormous  size,  and  a  strength  never  equaled  by  the 
most  skillful  bulb  cultivators  of  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

2.  Bulb  culture  undoubtedly  pays  those  who  under¬ 
stand  the  business,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
bulbs  are  not  a  staple  crop,  like  most  farm  products. 
The  market  is  limited,  more  or  less  capricious,  and 
easily  overstocked.  The  problem  is  not  so  much  to 
grow  the  bulbs,  as  to  sell  them  promptly  and  without 
costly  personal  solicitation  of  the  dealers.  Given,  a 
good  soil,  the  climate  of  Kentucky  should  favor  the 
growth  of  a  considerable  variety  of  bulbous  and  tub¬ 
erous  rooted  plants  among  which  cannas,  dahlias, 
gladioli,  montbretias,  pancratiums.  tigridias,  tuberoses 
and  zephyranthes  would  be  likely  the  most  important 
and  successful.  A  soil  containing  a  considerable  pro- 
portion  of  sand  is  most  congenial  to  bulbs.  Chemical 
fertilizers  have  not  as  yet  been  used  with  much  suc¬ 
cess  in  their  culture.  Fine,  old  cow  manure  has  proved 
the  most  reliable  fertilizer  for  them,  but,  with  many 
varieties,  even  it  must  be  applied  the  previous  year, 
and  some  hoed  crop  then  grown  on  the  land  in  order 
to  clean  it  of  the  most  troublesome  weeds. 

3.  The  bulbs  and  tubers  named  above,  with  the 

addition  of  callas,  caladiums,  freesias  and  some  spec¬ 
ies  of  amaryllis  and  lilies,  are  commercially  grown  in 
this  country.  Gladioli  and  tuberoses  are  produced 
here  so  plentifully  as  almost  entirely  to  displace  the 
imported  article,  and  are  shipped  abroad  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent.  The  production  of  the  other  varieties 
does  not  yet  meet  the  home  demand.  What  are  known 
as  Dutch  and  Cape  bulbs,  such  as  hyacinths,  tulips, 
narcissi,  crocuses,  etc.,  are  imported  from  Holland  and 
the  British  Channel  Islands,  where  their  production 
has  become  an  important  industry,  and  lias  been 
brought  to  great  perfection.  Roman  hyacinths  come 
chiefly  from  the  south  of  France,  and  lilies  of  the 
valley  from  Germany.  Most  varieties  of  lilies  and 
some  irises,  are  imported  from  Japan.  Of  late  some 
attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  narcissi,  tulips, 
Roman  hyacinths,  etc.,  in  North  Carolina  and  some 
parts  of  the  West,  but  the  commercial  success  of  the 
experiments  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  A  few 
individuals  are  successful  in  growing  brodiaes,  calo- 
chorti,  native  lilies  and  other  Rocky  Mountain  bulbs, 
in  northern  California.  w.  van  fleet. 

Some  Nuts  for  Michigan. 

./.  A.,  Derby,  Mich. — I  am  desirous  of  setting  out  a 
small  grove  of  nuts,  and  would  like  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  ad¬ 
vice.  The  English  walnut  thrives  here  ;  is  there  more 
than  one  variety  ?  If  so,  which  is  the  best  for  early 
bearing,  quality  ami  hardiness?  1  shall  set  some  Para- 
son  chestnuts,  and  would  like  some  pecans.  What  kind 
are  best  for  this  locality  ? 

Ans. — There  are  two  varieties  of  the  English  wal¬ 
nut,  the  tall-growing  and  the  dwarf  variety  ;  the 
dwarf  variety  bears  while  quite  young,  and  both  may 
be  recommended  in  a  locality  where  peaches  can  be 
grown  successfully.  We  are  growing  pecans  from 
seed,  and  find  them  hardy  during  fine  seasons.  They 
are  from  the  largest  southern  seed.  Charles  Wright, 
Seaford,  Del.,  offers  the  Stuart,  Mexican  anti  Van 
Deman.  Try  the  Ridgely  chestnut. 

More  About  Japan  Plums. 

W.  G.  R.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  am  much  interested 
in  Japan  plums.  I  am  intending  to  set  more  plum 
trees  in  the  spring,  and  would  like  to  know  how  they 
are  superior  to,  or  they  differ  from  our  older  kinds. 
2.  How  may  the  clematis  be  propagated  ? 

Ans. — 1.  There  are  many  kinds  of  older  plums  just  as 
good  in  quality,  and  better.  But  they  seem  to  be 
more  liable  to  disease.  The  Japan  plums  come  into 
bearing  sooner  ;  are  fully  as  productive  and  seem, 
thus  far,  to  resist  the  curculio  better.  It  is,  perhaps, 
too  early  yet  to  speak  positively  as  to  their  compara¬ 
tive  merits.  2.  The  clematis  is  best  propagated  by 
grafting.  Of  course  the  slow  process  of  layering  may 
be  resorted  to. 

Grafting  Pears  and  Apples. 

H.  M.  G.,  Plum,  Pa. — 1.  I  wish  to  graft  some  pears 
that  are  doing  well  in  this  vicinity.  Can  I  graft  them 
on  apple  stocks,  set  deep,  and  root  above  the  union  ? 
Can  I  graft  them  on  thorn  apple,  I  mean  the  wild 
thorn,  and  make  it  a  success?  Or  what  else  can  I 
graft  on  ?  2.  Can  I  graft  tame  plums  on  the  wild 

stock  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  pears  can  be  grafted  on  apple  stock, 
but  the  union  will  be  weakly  and  the  scions  die  in  a 
few  years.  2.  Yes. 

How  to  Feed  Potatoes  to  Stock. 

J.  ./.  M .,  Cory,  Ind. — What  is  the  best  way  to  feed 
potatoes  to  stock  ?  What  is  best  to  feed  with  them  to 
make  a  balanced  ration  ?  What  is  the  best  stock  to 
which  to  feed  them  ? 

Ans. — We  have  printed  the  analysis  of  potatoes  sev¬ 
eral  times.  They  are  of  low  feeding  value  for  their 


weight  and  bulk,  and  supply  mostly  fat-formers.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  very  small  quantities,  they  should  never  be 
fed  raw.  They  contain  a  large  amount  of  starch  which 
should  be  cooked  before  feeding,  or  it  will  swell  in 
the  stomach  and  cause  colic  and  indigestion.  Boiled 
or  baked  potatoes  are  excellent  for  horses,  cattle,  pigs, 
or  poultry.  If  fed  in  large  quantities,  they  should  be 
mixed  with  cut  hay  or  straw,  as  otherwise  they  form 
a  pasty  and  uncomfortable  mass.  If  we  had  any 
quantity  of  potatoes  to  feed,  we  would  cook  them  and 
feed  to  hogs  with  bran  or,  if  possible,  meat  and  cut 
bone.  It  is  not  often  that  potatoes  can  be  fed  to  stock 
with  profit. 

What  About  the  “  Butter  Accumulator.  " 

H.  S.,  Edgerton,  0. — Will  you  tell  us  about  the  butter 
accumulator  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  ?  We  need 
some  kind  of  hand  separator,  and  think  that  the  accu¬ 
mulator  would  be  just  the  one,  if  everything  is  as 
represented. 

Ans. — We  have  seen  the  “  accumulator  ”  work  on 
several  occasions,  and  it  always  gave  good  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  took  practically  all  the  butter  fat  out  of  the 
milk  and  dropped  it  in  a  tub  in  the  form  of  grains 
about  the  size  of  wheat.  It  also  works  well  as  a 
separator  alone.  While  it  was  run  by  experts  at  these 
trials,  we  see  no  reason  why  farmers  with  fair  mechani¬ 
cal  skill,  may  not  run  it  as  well.  Of  course,  this  ma¬ 
chine  makes  sweet-cream  butter  only.  Its  advantage 
is  that  it  not  only,  like  the  separator,  dispenses  with 
the  use  of  all  devices  for  raising  cream,  but  with  all 
churning  as  well.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
work  of  taking  the  butter  fat  (not  cream  alone)  out  of 
milk,  is  performed  at  one  operation  by  the  “  accumu¬ 
lator.”  The  butter,  however,  is  not  “  ripened  ”  anti 
may  not  suit  all  tastes. 

How  to  Feed  Young  Breeding  Pigs. 

P.  D.,  Ronlumla/ma,  L.  I. — 1.  How  shall  I  feed  young 
sows  of  about  eight  months  so  that  they  will  take  the 
boar  ?  I  have  two  sows  of  this  age,  but  they  do  not 
come  in  heat.  I  feed  them  with  bran,  corn  meal, 
white  bag  meal,  equal  parts,  and  apples.  They  look 
very  fat.  2.  How  shall  I  feed  a  young  boar  to  get 
him  ready  for  service  at  about  seven  months  old  ? 

Ans. — Your  hogs  are  evidently  too  fat,  and  they 
probably  also  lack  exercise.  There  need  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  feeding  of  the  sows  and  boar.  Young  hogs 
for  breeding  should  receive  only  enough  grain  to  keep 
them  in  good  growing  condition,  not  fat.  They  should 
also  have  plenty  of  exercise.  Turn  the  sows  and  boar 
together,  and  give  them  the  run  of  a  yard  or  small 
field  for  exercise.  Of  course,  they  should  have  a  com¬ 
fortable  bed  to  which  they  can  go  when  they  wish. 
Reduce  the  grain  ration,  especially  the  meal,  feeding 
only  enough  to  keep  them  growing.  In  the  present 
case,  it  would  be  well  to  reduce  the  feed,  until  the 
pigs  fall  off  somewhat  in  flesh.  The  milk  and  soaked 
bran,  with  a  little  meal,  make  an  excellent  ration  for 
pigs,  much  better  than  the  one  you  are  now  feeding. 

F.  I..  K. 

Food  Founder  in  a  Cow. 

G.  G.  G.,  Vail,  N.  J. — I  have  a  cow  that  has  been 
my  pride — the  best  in  my  dairy.  Last  .January,  she 
got  access  to  the  feed  bin  anti  was  foundered  badly 
enough  to  suspend  completely  the  flow  of  milk  for  two 
days,  after  which  she  gradually  increased  her  flow 
until  she  gave  as  much  as  before  and  did  well  the  past 
summer.  She  dropped  her  calf  September  3,  but  did 
not  do  as  well  as  she  had  done  before  when  fresh.  1. 
Did  the  founder  of  last  winter  cause  her  to  give  less  ? 
November  7,  she  got  too  many  apples,  and  was  so 
badly  foundered  that  she  could  not  be  made  to  stand 
for  a  day,  and  was  completely  dried  up.  Now,  more 
than  a  month  afterward,  she  gave  but  five  quarts  a 
day  when  she  ought  to  have  given  20  quarts.  2.  Is  her 
digestion  ruined  by  those  two  founders  ?  Will  she 
ever  amount  to  anything  again  ?  What  would  be  the 
best  management  for  her  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  founder  of  last  winter  may,  or  may 
not,  have  been  the  cause  of  the  shrinkage  in  her  milk. 
If  chronic  indigestion  or  other  trouble  resulted  from 
the  overdose  of  grain,  it  was  probably  the  cause.  But 
if  the  cow  entirely  recovered  from  the  attack,  we 
would  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  cause.  2.  Her 
digestion  may  have  been  temporarily  impaired  by  the 
founder,  but  it  is  not  ruined.  The  flow  of  milk  is 
liable  not  to  return  this  season  ;  but  it  will  probably 
improve  next  season,  if  she  have  no  further  mishaps. 
You  cannot  expect  her  to  return  to  her  full  capacity, 
however.  No  change  will  be  necessary  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  cow,  further  than  to  avoid  future 
similar  accidents.  If  she  is  not  as  thrifty  as  before, 
the  following  powders  will  improve  her  digestion  : 
Sulphate  of  soda  and  powdered  gentian,  of  each  one 
pound  ;  sulphate  of  iron  and  powdered  nux  vomica,  of 
each  one-fourth  pound  ;  mix.  Give  two  or  thJ’ee 
tablespoonfuls  on  the  feed  twice  daily. 

F.  L.  KILBORNE. 
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Grinding  Grain  at  Home. 

H.  C. ,  WESCOSVILLE,  Pa. — The  com¬ 
munications  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  on  the  subject  of  grinding  feed  at 
home,  are  well  worth  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  My  experience  in  grinding  on  the 
farm  extends  over  a  period  of  less  than 
two  years,  but  as  a  novice  I  will  say  that 
the  work  is  as  well  done  as  the  custom 
mills  usually  do  it  for  farmers  in  this 
locality.  The  saving  by  home  grinding 
is  certainly  equal  to  the  expense,  if  not 
greater.  And  the  convenience  of  having 
the  work  done  at  home  is  an  important 
item.  We  grind  six  bushels  per  hour  for 
cattle  feeding,  and  less  according  to  fine¬ 
ness,  for  other  purposes.  Steam  power 
is  most  efficient  and  speedy,  but  skillful 
painstaking  mechanical  knowledge  in 
its  use  is  desirable.  A  few  visits  of 
skilled  workmen  and  machinists  an¬ 
nually  may  consume  all  and  more  than 
the  saving  by  home  grinding.  Wind 
power  is  attended  with  less  expense  and 
risk,  for  those  who  can  abide  the  delays. 
Twenty  years’  experience  with  horse¬ 
power  taught  me  to  prefer  steam.  The 
mill  we  use  is  a  No.  12  French  burr.  It 
has  a  corn  and  cob  crusher  attached. 
Both  run  at  the  same  time  if  desired  ;  a 
great  convenience  for  grinding  mixed 
rations.  Into  a  bin  erected  over  the 
mill,  we  put  equal  parts  of  wheat,  rye 
and  buckwheat ;  and  to  one  bushel  of 
this  mixture  two  bushels  of  ear  corn  are 
put  into  the  crusher.  This  is  taken,  as 
broken,  by  a  carrier  to  the  mill  hopper, 
where  it  unites  with  the  mixed  grain 
coming  from  the  bin  overhead.  This 
product  is  our  ration  for  fattening  steers 
for  market.  For  the  work  teams,  we 
omit  the  buckwheat.  For  hogs  we  mix 
wheat  and  corn.  For  little  pigs  two 
parts  of  wheat  to  one  of  rye,  ground 
very  fine,  are  fed  in  the  form  of  slop. 
These  rations  are  adapted  to  the  present 
farm  product,  rather  than  to  an  attempt 
at  scientific  feeding.  My  investment  is 
$1,000  total,  for  power,  mill,  shafting, 
gearing,  belting  and  building  erected  to 
contain  them,  not  including  other  farm 
machinei*y. 

•  Crimson  Clover  Is  Coming. 

J.  C.  S.,  Ore  Banks,  Va. — I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  facts  will  more 
than  bear  out  Mr.  Bancroft’s  claims  for 
Crimson  clover,  page  777,  and  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  stake  my  reputation  as  a  prophet 
by  saying  that  the  day  is  near  at  hand 
when  the  acreage  of  Crimson  clover  will 
far  exceed  that  of  the  ordinary  Red. 
Some  new  experimenters,  who  now  are 
casting  gloomy  looks  at  the  Crimson 
clover  patch,  may  yet  clap  their  hands 
before  the  end  of  next  April.  Last  year, 
one  of  my  lots,  sown  late,  chicken-pecked, 
and  then  frostbitten,  looked  perfectly 
bare  by  Christmas,  as  I  glanced  with 
searching  eyes  over  the  fence.  Only  a 
magnifying  glass  might  have  convinced 
me  that  there  was  a  single  plant  left. 
When  spring  came,  the  light  flashed  upon 
me  that  I  would  have  a  thick  stand,  and 
when  it  was  cut  in  May,  it  was  14  to  22 
inches  tall. 

It  has  gone  through  the  severest  of 
our  winters  here  unscathed,  and  that  is 
saying  a  great  deal  ;  for  while  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  temperature  between  this  and  the 
lakes  is  not  so  very  great,  the  difference 
in  snow  is  immense.  Reared  in  sight  of 
Lake  Erie,  I  know  something  about  that. 
In  the  North,  cold  is  more  lasting,  while 
our  winters  here  alternate  between  freez¬ 
ing  and  growing  weather,  the  severest 
strain  to  which  vegetation  can  be  sub¬ 
jected.  Some  weeks  ago,  the  thermome¬ 
ter  dropped  to  13  degrees  above  zero,  and 
while  I  am  expecting  it  to  drop  on  the 
other  side  of  zero,  the  ground  is  now  in 
fine  working  condition,  and  I  am  doing 
considerable  in  the  line  of  gardening. 
Any  plant  that  can  stand  such  variations 
of  temperature,  ought  to  flourish  in  the 


more  equable  temperature  farther  north. 
Crimson  clover  is  now  making  a  fashion¬ 
able  call ;  next  it  will  pay  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  visit,  and  finally  it  will  become  a 
regular  member  of  the  family  of  farm 
crops.  With  beauty  and  utility  com¬ 
bined,  it  is  bound  to  force  its  way  in  spite 
of  any  preexisting  prejudice,  and  though 
there  will  be  occasipnal  failures,  they 
will  be  rare  compared  with  those  of  its 
cousin,  Red  clover.  I  do  not  claim  it  to 
be  of  universal  adaptation,  but  its  lati¬ 
tude  will  before  long  outstrip  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends. 

Cheap  Way  to  Grow  Novelties. 

C.  M.  M.,  Gravelton,  Mo. — I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  get  enough  fruit  trees  and  plants 
set  to  produce  enough  fruit  to  furnish 
my  family  the  year  ’round  with  the  best 
of  each  sort.  I  do  much  of  my  own 
propagating,  and  in  this  way  my  trees 
and  plants  cost  me  very  little.  My  neigh¬ 
bors  often  buy  fine,  high-priced  new 
fruits,  and  by  reading  The  It.  N.-Y., 
other  horticultural  papers,  and  the  nur¬ 
serymen’s  catalogues,  I  learn  which  are 
likely  to  be  valuable.  I  can  nearly  al¬ 
ways  get  cuttings  and  buds  of  such  as  I 
wish,  and  by  careful  nursing  and  culti¬ 
vating,  I  am  often  but  little  behind  and 
sometimes  ahead,  in  fruiting  novelties.  I 
noticed  an  advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
last  winter,  of  some  one  who  offered  to 
send  Burbank  and  Satsuma  plum  wood 
to  any  one  by  mail,  postpaid,  at  about  10 
cents  a  foot.  I  sent  12  cents,  and  got 
three  pieces  of  Burbank  wood  about  seven 
or  eight  inches  long.  I  kept  the  wood 
dormant  until  peach  stocks  were  ready 
to  bud  this  spring,  and  budded  several. 
Now  I  have,  I  think,  as  fine  plum  trees 
as  I  ever  saw,  good,  heavy-limbed  trees 
four  and  five  feet  high,  10  or  12  or  more, 
and  all  they  cost  outside  the  trouble  I 
had  with  them,  which  to  me  was  a  pleas¬ 
ure,  did  not  exceed  15  cents. 

Chickens  and  Crimson  Clover. 

G.  B.,  Covington,  Va. — July  4  last,  1 
sowed  a  small  patch  with  Crimson  clover. 
When  it  came  up,  the  chickens  went  for 
it,  and  kept  it  grazed  close  to  the  ground 
all  summer,  though  plenty  of  White  and 
Red  clover  was  growing  right  beside  it. 
1  sowed  another  very  small  piece  of 
ground  with  the  same  kind  of  seed  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  To-day  it  is  looking  vigorous  and 
very  promising.  We  are  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  1,200  feet  above  the  sea,  but  have 
had  no  bad  weather  yet  (December  15.) 

Advice  to  Vegetable  Growers. 

“Fritz,”  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. — Among 
good  vegetables  to  grow'  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  market,  I  find  Charlestown  Early 
Wakefield  cabbage,  Purple-top  White 
Globe  turnip,  Eclipse  beet,  for  early  or 
late,  Giant  Pascal  celery,  Danvers  Half 
Long  carrot.  Short  kinds  of  carrots  can’t 
be  sold  on  the  Pittsburgh  market.  Get 
a  list  of  retail  dealers,  and  write  to  them 
for  orders,  and  work  up  the  home  trade. 
Wash  medium-sized  vegetables,  one  of 
each  kind  for  sale,  wrap  up  in  tissue  paper, 
pack  in  a  grip  sack,  go  to  the  vegetable 
dealer  in  the  nearest  town,  show  the 
samples,  take  orders  for  not  less  than  a 
barrel  of  each  kind,  ask  him  what  he 
has  been  paying  per  barrel  for  such  pro¬ 
duce,  or  sell  at  market  price,  orders  to 
be  filled  early  next  morning.  Beets, 


lUisrrUanrous  ^dvrrtitfng. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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Beyond  Compare 

Are  the  good  qualities  possessed  by  II  ood's 
Sarsaparilla.  Above  all,  it  purifies  the 
blood,  thus  strengthening  the  nerves  ;  it 
regulates  the  digestive  organs, invigorates 

H  ood’s  Sarsa- 

1  1  ******  partita 

the  kidneys  and  liver, 
tones  and  builds  up 
the  entire  system, 
cures  Scrofula,  Dyspepsia,  Catarrh,  Rheu¬ 
matism.  Its  career  of  unequaled  suc¬ 
cess  proves  its  peculiar  and  positive  merit. 
Hood’s  Pills  are  gentle,  but  effective. 


radishes,  and  turnips  must  be  washed 
clean,  and  put  up  in  sugar  barrels.  Cut 
or  bore  holes  in  the  barrel,  for  ventila¬ 
tion.  Next  day,  step  on  the  train  with 
sample  case  and  take  orders  at  the  next 
town,  to  be  shipped  in  barrels  the  next 
day.  Try  to  be  the  middleman  between 
your  crop  and  the  market. 

Pecans  and  Chestnuts  in  Cold  Countries. 

N.  II. ,  Queens,  N.  Y. — T.  E.  B.  asks 
whether  pecans  and  chestnuts  will  bear 
fruit  in  Vermont.  At  my  place,  latitude 
of  New  York  City,  there  are  growing  two 
pecan  trees,  each  over  two  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter  and  40  feet  high.  Every  other  year, 
they  set  plenty  of  fruit,  but  before  it  is 
nearly  matured,  they  are  all  killed. 
There  may  be  earlier  varieties.  The 
trees  are  hardy,  but  the  season  is  too 
short.  Chestnuts  grow  well,  ripen  fruit, 
and  are  perfectly  hardy  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  goes  to  20  to  30  degrees  below 
zero.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  flourish  in  Vermont. 

Wisconsin  Apple  Notes. 

A.  J.  P.,  La  Crosse  County,  Wis. — I 
notice  a  little  advice  on  page  813  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  December  22,  on  which  I 
wish  to  comment.  Any  one  publishing 
a  paper  that  has  so  large  a  circulation  as 
The  R.  N.-Y.  hardly  realizes  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  climate  where  the  different 
readers  live.  Setting  apple  trees  40  to 
GO  feet  apart  will  do  for  Eastern  favor¬ 
able  locations  ;  but  I  find  that  in  north¬ 
ern  Wisconsin,  running  the  rows  north 
and  south  25  feet  apart,  and  then  plant¬ 
ing  the  trees  10  to  12  feet  apart  in  the 
row,  is  the  surest  way  to  raise  apples.  I 
set  every  alternate  tree  of  some  early 
bearing  variety.  I  find  that  top  grafting 
on  a  suitable  stock,  increases  the  hardi¬ 
ness  and  longevity  of  the  trees  of  the  so- 
called  half  hardy  varieties. 

Strawberries  and  Clover. 

S.  H.  W.,  Weston,  Mass. — On  page  79G 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  question  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  “  wise  men”  as  to  the 
advisability  of  planting  strawberries  and 
clover  together.  Although  I  have  been 
in  the  strawberry  business  over  40  years, 
I  do  not  claim  that  I  am  particularly 
wise  in  that  line,  but  I  doubt  not  that 
most  of  your  readers  would  think  that  I 


must  be  a  poor,  dull  scholar  if  I  had  not 
learned  something  about  strawberry  cul¬ 
ture  in  that  length  of  time.  The  man 
that  adopted  this  method  of  raising 
strawberries  would  be  “  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.”  The  clover  sowed  in 
August  would,  or  ought  to  be,  three  or 
four  feet  high  in  June  or  July  when  the 
berries  should  be  ready  to  pick.  He 
speaks  of  rolling  down  the  clover  (I  sup¬ 
pose  before  picking).  It  seems  to  me 
that  he  would  be  making  his  strawberry 
jam  before  he  picked  the  berries,  and  it 
would  be  more  than  the  berries  are  worth 
to  find  them  in  the  thick  clover.  The  ber¬ 
ries  would  be  of  very  poor  color  in  the 
shade,  and  very  soft,  even  though  they 
escaped  the  pressure  of  the  roller.  As  for 
the  clover  drawing  nitrogen  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  strawberries,  I  should  say  that 
it  would  prove  to  be  more  of  a  thief  to 
the  crop  of  berries  than  a  benefactor. 


Have  any  of  our  friends  as  far  North 
as  New  York  found  that  any  variety  of 
oats  will  stand  the  winter?  Mr.  C.  W. 
Taylor,  Barboursville,  Va.,  thinks  that 
he  has  a  variety  that  will  do  so,  and  to 
show  his  faith,  he  sent  us  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  last  September.  These  were  sown 
September  15 . . . 

We  want  information  as  to  Bokhara 
clover — Melilotus  alba . 

The  two  acres  of  Crimson  clover  sown 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  not  until  Septem¬ 
ber  11  are  thus  far  wintering  perfectly. 

Ruralisms  has  never  before  had  so 
much  occasion  for  feeling  thankful  as 
during  the  year  just  closed.  TheR.  N.-Y. 
has  never  been  more  successful.  It  is 
with  a  feeling  of  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  kindly  feeling  shown  through  the 
letters  of  our  friends,  and  their  words  of 
hearty  encouragement  that  we  wish 
them  in  all  sincerity  a  most  happy  and 
successful  New  Year . 

Chas.  E.  Pabst,  of  Ocean  Springs, 
Miss.,  sends  us  samples  of  the  Russell, 


FORTY  MILLION  CAKES  YEARLY. 

-vs  PROCTER  a  GAM3LE  CO.,  CIN'TI. 


BEFORE 


BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send  2cent  stamp  for  80  page  Dlustrated 
Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness, 
sold  direct  to  consumers  at 
|  wholesale  prices.  Why  not  buy 
from  first  hands  and  save  the 
middle-man’s  profit.  A  buggy 
’harness  for  $7 ;  a  team  harness 
for  $16.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 

_ .  well  as  t  hough  here  in  person. 

V'«.,M fra.,  N o.  10  Church  SL,  Owego,  N.Y. 


FOOT  POWER  MACHINERY 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS. 
Wood  or  metai  workers  without 
steam  power,  can  successfully  com¬ 
pete  with  the  large  shops  by  using 
our  New  Labor-Saving  Ma¬ 
chinery,  latest  and  most  approved 
for  practical  shop  use;  also  for  In¬ 
dustrial  Schools,  Home  Training, 
etc.  Catalogue  free. 

SENECA  FALLS  MFG.  CO., 
28  Water  St.,  Sene'**  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CANNING 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
and  Farnham,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
loschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


BY  ONE  MAN.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue, 
Showing  testimonials  from  thousands  who  have  sawed 

from 6  to  9  cord*  dally.  First  order  secures  agency. 

folding  sawing  machine  co., 

841  to  249  8.  Jefferson  St..  Chicago.  11L 


HOBSON’S  LOW  DOWN?,1?! 
FARM  WAGON., 

2  and  4  Wheel  Dumping  Carts.1 
Highest  Grade.  Latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Best  line  of  labor-saving 
vehicles  made. 

HOBSON  &  CO., 

No.  4  Stone  St.,  NEW  YORK,  or  Tatuny,  Pa. 


SITUATION  WANTED"St?o“7or"“‘SS 

superintendent,  who  has  been  with  me  several  years, 
and  who  I  found  unusually  competent  and  reliable. 
Please  apply  Fordyce  S.  Caldwell,  2  Wall  St.,  N.Y. 


STEAK  BOILERS,  or^Coo k ingV eed ,  ior 

use  in  Dairies,  Laundries,  Slaughter¬ 
houses,  Running  Engines,  Pumping  Water 
by  Steam  and  other  uses.  Address ; 
J.  K.  PURINTON,  &  CO.,  Dus  Moines,  Ia. 


EIGHT  PER  CENT  INTEREST. 

A  well-established  business  will  be  enlarged  by 
Incorporating  at  once.  The  business  will  pay  eight 
per  cent  on  the  investment.  Stock  will  be  fully  paid 
and  non-assessable.  For  particulars  address 
WM.  A.  HIGGINS,  Exchange  Bldg.,  So.  Omaha,  Neb. 
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Pabst,  Jewett, Columbian  and  VanDeraan 
pecans  all  of  which  he  is  propagating  for 
sale.  All  are  of  about  the  same  shape. 
The  Russell  is  about  1)4  inch  long  with 
a  shell  so  thin  that  one  may  readily 
crack  it  between  his  teeth.  The  Jewett 
is  over  two  inches  long  with  a  more  cor¬ 
rugated,  but  thin  shell.  The  VanDeman 
is  about  the  same  length  with  a  perfectly 
smooth,  thin  shell.  The  Columbian  is 
two  inches  long  with  a  thicker  shell.  Of 
the  lot,  we  would  choose  the  Russell  be¬ 
cause  not  only  of  its  very  thin  shell,  but 
because  the  meat  parts  so  readily  from 
both  the  shell  and  skin.  We  could  not 
distinguish  any  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  flesh.  All  were  excellent . 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
in  a  very  few  years  the  agitation  of  the 
improved  chestnut  question  inaugurated 
by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  will  bear  magnificent 
fruit.  Now  we  announce  the  Moncur, 
specimens  of  which  were  kindly  sent  to 
us  by  E.  G.  Packard,  Dover,  Del.  It  is 
a  seedling  of  the  Ridgely,  a  trifle  smaller 
and  of  excellent  quality — better  than  the 
Ridgely  and  as  good  as  our  best  natives. 
Mr.  Packard  says  : 

I  send  you  a  small  box  of  chestnuts.  The  tree 
from  which  they  were  gathered,  stands  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Frank  Moncur,  near  this  town.  Mr.  Moncur 
called  my  attention  to  this  tree,  saying  that  he 
thought  it  a  seedling  from  the  original  Ridgely 
tree  referred  to  in  recent  issues  of  Tub  R.  N.-Y. 
Mr.  James  Todd,  also  of  Dover,  informs  me  that 
he  planted  the  Moncur  tree  about  30  years  ago, 
and  that  it  really  is  a  seedling  from  the  Ridgely 
tree.  Mr.  Moncur,  at  my  request,  kindly  meas¬ 
ured  the  tree  and  gives  the  following  dimensions: 
Circumference  of  body,  15  inches  above  the 
ground,  9  feet  0(4  inches ;  spread  of  branches  from 
the  tip  on  one  side  of  the  tree  to  the  longest 
tip  on  the  opposite  side,  51  feet.  The  tree  stands 
in  the  open  ground,  about  75  yards  from  the 
dwelling.  It  bears  abundantly  every  year.  In  the 
box  are  also  sent  two  nuts  from  the  Ridgely  tree 
for  comparison.  These  I  have  wrapped  in  red 
tissue.  You  will  observe  that  the  Ridgely  nuts 
are  darker  in  color  and  rather  larger  than  the 
nine  nuts  from  the  Moncur  tree. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Furnas,  a  nurseryman  of 
Sheridan,  Ind.,  writes  us  that  with  him 
Abundance  plum  trees  have  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  growth  each  year,  and  the  past 
two  years  have  made  an  immense  show 
of  bloom.  The  show  ends  with  the 
bloom.  They  bear  no  fruit.  Mr.  Furnas 
says  that  the  reason  is  that  they  bloom 
too  early  by  about  three  weeks.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Russian  apricots . 

Here  is  another  instructive  letter  from 
W.  B.  Fulton,  a  nurseryman  of  Kirk¬ 
wood,  Ohio  : 

In  answer  to  your  paragraph  under  Ruralisms, 
page  795,  I  will  try  to  explain  matters.  No  doubt 
about  the  Japan  plums  being  a  grand  thing  where 
they  will  bear;  but  where  peaches  fail  because  of 
their  early  blooming,  so  will  they  fail,  at  least  they 
have  not  proved  themselves  any  more  hardy  than 
tender  peaches  here  (west  central  Ohio).  In  1893, 
Abundance,  Burbank,  Ogon,  Satsuma  were  all 
loaded  with  live  blossoms,  as  were  peaches  ;  but 
a  late  frost,  such  as  we  have  nine  years  out  of 
ten,  killed  them  all,  while  Alexander  and  Early 
Canada  peaches  almost  side  by  side,  were  loaded 
with  fruit.  This  spring,  peaches,  plums  and  all, 
went  their  way,  as  usual.  I  must  say  that  this 
year  and  last,  with  me,  the  only  plum  to  pull 
through,  out  of  21  varieties,  was  the  Robinson;  it 
bore  heavily,  and  sold  well. 


WORD  FOR  WORD. 

- New  York  World:  “If  any  dozen 

floor-walkers  are  selected  at  random 
from  respectable  New  York  dry-goods 
stores,  at  least  ten  of  them  will  probably 
look  more  like  the  princes  of  the  popular 
imagination  than  any  ten  real  princes  in 
Europe,  Asia  or  Africa.” 

- Prof.  Sanborn  :  “  My  neighbors  in 

Missouri  claimed  that  40  acres  was  a  fair 
allowance  of  corn  for  a  man  to  care  for 
in  a  year.  At  a  moderate  sum,  entirely 
within  the  bounds  of  economy,  the  aver¬ 
age  New  England  farm  may  be  fitted  for 
the  use  of  every  essential  machine  used 
on  the  prairies  of  the  West,  so  that  if  a 
Western  farmer  can  handle  40  acres  of 
corn  the  Eastern  farmer  can.  The  New 
England  farmer  will  not  be  man  enough 
to  balance  his  Western  brother  until 
muscular  tension  is  relieved  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  abundant  mechanism  on  the 
farm.  Machinery  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  the 
mental  and  material  growth  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  failure  to  use  it  is  the  final 


failure  of  New  England  agriculture,  and 
the  quicker  any  man  who  cannot  accept 
this  saying  gets  out  of  farming,  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  him  and  the  country.” 

“  The  Illinois  farmer  grows  26.1  bush¬ 
els  ;  if  we  grow  50  bushels  by  the  use  of 
chemicals,  we  obtain  23.9  bushels  larger 
crop  per  acre  for  the  expenditure  of  $10 
for  chemicals.  Now,  this  excess  crop 
cost  but  little  more  per  bushel  than  the 
26  bushels  grown  without  chemicals  by 
the  Illinois  farmer,  as  all  the  cost  of  till¬ 
age  is  to  be  paid  by  him  for  the  small 
crop.” 

“  Men  and  capital  are  beginning  to  see 
that  our  old  farms  afford  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  each,  and  I  predict  that 
New  England  agriculture  is  about  to 
enter  upon  the  most  glorious  era  of  its 
history.  ” 

“  But  it  is  said  that  we  cannot  carry 
on  extensive  farming  as  in  the  West  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  its  fertility  of  soil. 
But  is  this  statement  true  ?  For  many 
years  the  East  has  been  peopling  the 
West.  The  younger  has,  by  elastic  brawn 
and  muscle,  made  the  great  West  a  mag¬ 
nificent  empire.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  aged  East  would  never  renew 
its  youth,  but  would  rapidly  decay  and 
pass  out  of  history  as  a  farming  region. 
But,  like  the  fabled  Phcenix,  it  is  now 
renewing  itself  and  taking  on  a  new  na¬ 
ture,  the  result  of  the  perfection  of  men¬ 
tal  culture  in  its  great  industry,  in  which 
men’s  minds  do  most  of  the  work  and  the 
head  takes  the  place  of  the  hands,  and 
science  that  of  the  old,  ineffective  prac¬ 
tice.” 

- Ward  McAllister:  “  Under  our 


We  Grow  Roses  Annually 

Many  other  things  as  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, Vines,  Roses,  Plants, 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

NO  FINER  ASSORTMENT  OF  LARGE  OR  SMALL  FRUITS, 
SHRUBS  OR  ROSES  IN  AMERICA. 

With  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  than  anyother  nursery  can  show. 
Planters  as  well  as  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Dealers  are  cordially  invited 
to  cal  I  and  inspect  our  stock.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Seeds,  Plants.  Small  Size  Trees,  etc.  Postpaid.  Larger  by  Freight  or  Express. 
41st  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  97  Painesville,  Ohio. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES  ^ 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JEBBtBD'S  HOBTHEBH  SEEDS  ✓ 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
OllK  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.  Jerrard  Co..  Caribou,  Maine. 
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THE  most  successful  farmers  and  gardeners  | 
buy  their  seed  directly  from  the  growers  ;  for  | 
this  reason  we  raise  largely  the  most  risky  5 
kinds,  especially  Cabbage  and  Onion  Seed.  This  s 
latter  is  extra  tine  this  season.  No  catalogue  con-  5 
tains  more  varieties  of  vegetable  seed,  and  none  more  § 
of  the  new  that  are  really  good — see  outside  cover  = 
for  an  illustrated  selection  from  our  new  special-  5 
ties,  which  we  will  sell  at  half  rates.  Catalogue  free.  | 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  <fc  SON,  Seed  Growers,  z 
MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


YflTTR  M  fi  II 17  and  Address 
I  UUfl  IX  fA  D*  XL.  piainly  written 

addressed  to 


postal  card  and 


W.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md., 

will  bring  yon  FREE  of  charge  his  32-page 

Illustrated  STRAWBERRY  Catalogue  (largest 
published),  also  a  sample  copy  of  The  Straw¬ 
berry  Culturist.  SEND  NOW,  it  will  pay  you. 


modern  leniency  we  do  not  care  how  a 


man  acquires  his  fortune  so  long  as  he 
is  clever  enough  to  escape  the  prison 
walls.” 

- Ohio  Farmer:  “Our  belief  is  that 


in 


SEEDS 


and  PLANTS. 


TESTED 
Novelties 

JOHNSON  A  STOKES,  217  and  219  Market  St 


We  study  the  wants 
of  tho  Amateur  and 
the  MARKET  GARDENER.  Original  and 
handsome  Catalogue  Free  to  Seed.  Buyers. 


Philadelphia,  Pa 


all  parents  owe  their  children  the  best 
they  can  do  for  them,  and  that  educated. 


parents  owe  their  children  a  better  edu¬ 
cation  than  they  themselves  received.” 

- Josh  Billings  :  “  It  is  better  not  to 

know  anything  than  to  know  so  much 
that  isn’t  so.” 

- Garden  and  Forest  :  “Enterprising 

California  growers  of  the  Japan  persim¬ 
mon  are  endeavoring  to  popularize  it  by 
every  means  possible.  One  method  of 
work  in  this  direction  is  to  wrap  every 
fruit  in  a  square  of  thin  paper,  on  which 
is  printed  theff  olio  wing  directions:  ‘Place 
this  fruit  on  a  shelf  or  sideboard  for  or¬ 
nament  until  it  becomes  soft.  It  will 
shrink  somewhat  and  turn  to  a  darker 
color ;  it  must  not  be  eaten  until  it  is 
soft  in  every  part,  which  will  be  the  case 
if  it  ripens  properly.  It  should  then  be 
peeled  from  the  apex.  The  thin  skin 
will  leave  the  pulp  readily.’  ” 


You 

Can  Get 

Ferry’s  Seeds  at  your  dealers 
as  fresh  and  fertile  as  though 
you  got  them  direct  from  Ferry’s 
Seed  Farms. 

Ferrys  Seeds! 

are  known  and  planted  every¬ 
where,  and  are  ulwaya  the 
best.  Frriy’H  Seed  Annual 
for  1895  tells  all  about 
them,  —  Free. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 


JAPAN  PLUMS, 

STANDARD  PEARS, 
AND  APPLE  TREES, 


- The  Outlook  :  “  It  is  so  easy  to  be¬ 
come  exasperated  when  everything  is 
not  as  you  wish  it  to  be,  and  so  easy  also 
to  give  vent  to  your  ill  nature  in  words 
which  stick  in  the  memory  like  burrs  in 
woolen.  You  can  say  in  60  seconds  what 
60  days  of  continuous  regret  will  not 
destroy.  ” 


growing  on  rented  land:  lease  expires,  trees  must  be 
sold.  Fine  stock,  lowest  prices.  List  mailed. 

WHITING  NURSERY  CO  •  1  Nurseries  at  Geneva,  N.Y. 


QTD  A  WQEDDY  Wonder  of  the  Season  Is 
O  I  IlHlY  DLim  I  Lady  Thompson.  The  Rasp 
berry  for  money — Miller.  All  Berry  Plants  described 
in  our  new  Price  List.  Sent/rer.  Best  Plants.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del, 


Coughs  and  Colds, 

Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis,  Weak  Lungs,  General  Debility  and 
all  forms  of  Emaciation  are  speedily  cured  by 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

Consumptives  always  find  great  relief  by  taking  it,  and 
consumption  is  often  cured.  Nc  other  nourishment  restores 
strength  so  quickly  and  effectively. 

Weak  Babies  and  Thin  Children 

are  made  strong  and  robust  by  Scott’s  Emulsion  when  other 
forms  of  food  seem  to  do  them  no  good  whatever. 

The  only  genuine  Scott’s  Emulsion  is  put  up  in  salmon- 
colored  wrapper.  Refuse  cheap  substitutes! 

Send for  pamphlet  on  Scott's  Emulsion.  FREE. 

Soott  A.  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  50  cents  and  $1. 
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!  PROFITABLE  1 
CARDEN 

SOW 

1  BUIST’S  1 

PRIZE  MEDAL 

I  SEEDS  I 

Our  Garden  Guide,  160  pages,  also 

E  Market  Gardeners’  Quarterly.  : 

which  gives  our  c 

1  Wholesale  Prices  to  Gardeners,  I 

r  mailed  free.  ’  E 

1  ROBERT  BUIST, 

=  Seed  Grower,  PH  I  LA  D  E  LPH  I  A,  PA  = 

r‘"»lu . . . mum, . . 


£777777777777777777777777^ 

Drop  a  Postal 

in 
the 


slot 


And  Get  a  Catalo&ue^ 

kJ  A  list  of  the  best  seeds  sold  anywhere,  atX 
K,  right  prices,  containing  over  400  lllustra-  S 
8,  tlons,  2  colored  plates  and  a  beautiful  S 
cover.  Send  for  It  at  once.  V 

S  Mailed  Free  if  you  name  this  paper.  V 

|M0WA  SEED  C0.,Des  Moines,Ia^ 


NEW  PEACH 


JERSEY  PRIDE 

Largest, handsomest  and 
finest-flavored  Peach  in 
cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  The 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  particulars. 


Japan  Plums— Standard  Pears, 

and  Peach  Trees.  If  you  intend  to  plant,  send  for  our 
list.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant  for  profit,  and  how  to 
care  for  it,  with  price  of  trees.  HENRY  LUTT8. 
Niagara  River  Nurseries,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


THE  NEW  WAY 

of  growing  Strawberries.  Send  for  our  catalogue, 
free.  It  tells  you  how  to  grow  Strawberries  for  profit, 
and  prices  of  our  new  Strawberry  (Brandywine)  and 
new  fruit  trees,  etc.  T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


PlrtTC  about  CRIMSON  CLOVER,  ENSILAGFj 
I  All  I  O  SEED  CORN  and  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
If  you  want  EITHER,  it  will  PAY  to  get  my  hook,  free. 
Order  now.  E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Delaware. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8 *4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  tor  responsible  and  honorable  houses 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay¬ 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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There  have  been  so  many  questions  asked  about 
dynamite,  that  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  talk 
about  the  use  of  that  lively  substance.  The  men  who 
discuss  it  this  week  have  used  lots  of  it  in  mine  and 
quarry,  and  ought  to  know  what  they  are  talking 
about,  it  is  enough  to  make  a  nervous  person  jump 
to  think  about  dynamite,  much  less  handle  it  without 
proper  instructions. 

O 

The  most  striking  difference  between  a  “  balanced 
ration  ”  for  cows,  and  men.  is  that  the  former  require 
but  a  small  amount  of  pure  fat,  while  the  latter  need 
about  as  much  of  this  substance  as  of  muscle-makers. 
The  much  more  extensive  digestive  apparatus  of  the 
cow,  gives  her  time  to  make  a  better  use  of  the  fat- 
formers.  Humans  need  the  more  digestible  fat  in 
larger  proportions.  The  laying  hen  produces  an  egg 
— which  contains  only  muscle- makers  and  pure  fat. 
It  is  not  hard  to  see  from  that  why  a  ration  contain¬ 
ing  meat  or  skim-milk  is  valuable  as  an  egg-producer. 

O 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  apple-growing  counties 
of  western  New  York,  is  Wayne  County.  This  fruit 
is  certainly  a  money  crop  there  this  year.  In  addition 
to  the  great  quantities  of  apples  shipped  direct  from 
the  orchards,  and  other  quantities  in  store  for  later 
markets,  local  authorities  estimate  that  during  the 
season  now  just  about  closed,  1,000,000  bushels,  in 
round  numbers,  were  evaporated,  making  a  product 
worth  something  like  a  half  million  dollars.  This  is 
not  bad,  especially  as  it  comes  mostly  from  inferior 
fruit.  This  is  not  a  very  large  county,  either.  Fruit 
evaporators  are  great  saving  institutions. 

G 

A  farmer  had  10  chickens  to  sell.  Chickens  have 
been  selling  for  a  low  price  per  pound.  Corn  has 
been  selling  for  a  high  price  per  bushel.  Still  chicken 
has  been,  and  is,  much  higher,  pound  for  pound,  than 
corn.  The  butcher  wished  to  purchase  the  farmer’s 
chickens,  lie  would  give  him  eight  cents  per  pound, 
live  weight,  for  them.  The  farmer  agreed.  Being  a 
kind-hearted  man.  he  gave  the  chickens  a  good  square 
meal  of  corn  before  delivering  them.  The  heartless 
butcher  objected,  lie  finally  took  the  chickens,  but 
deducted  334  pounds,  the  weight  of  the  corn  found  in 
the  10  crops.  Thus  are  the  kindly  impulses  of  humane 
men  ruthlessly  discouraged. 

O 

We  are  glad  Mr.  Jamison  has  started  the  experi¬ 
ment  he  tells  us  about  on  page  20.  Here  we  have  a 
line  illustration  of  the  condition  in  which  many  grain 
and  stock  farms  are  to  be  found  to-day.  Clover  and 
stable  manure  have  been  the  forms  in  which  fertility 
has  been  added.  In  other  words,  an  excess  of  nitrogen 
has  been  applied  year  after  year.  There  has  not 
been  enough  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  brought  to 
the  farm  to  balance  the  extra  nitrogen  brought  in 
with  the  stable  manure,  and  assimilated  by  the 
clover.  Mr.  Jamison  thinks  that  the  wheat  lodges 
because  some  property  in  the  soil  is  lacking.  Not 
necessarily.  An  excess  of  nitrogen  will  whip  a  plant 
into  a  quick  and  luxuriant  growth,  that  will  lack 
strength,  not  because  the  other  elements  were  lack¬ 
ing,  but  because  the  nitrogen  was  so  g-reatly  in  ex¬ 
cess  that  the  plant  was  unduly  forced  in  its  earlier 
stages  of  growth.  The  logical  treatment  for  such 
land  is  to  do  what  Mr.  Jamison  is  doing,  viz.,  add 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  enough  to  balance  the 
plant’s  ration.  This  is  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often 
advocated.  In  fact,  we  have  argued  in  favor  of  adding 
muriate  of  potash  and  ground  bone  to  every  load  of 


stable  manure.  Stockmen  have  been  slow  to  see  the 
point — viz.,  that  when  they  sell  animal  products  and 
grow  clover,  they  may  gain  in  nitrogen,  but  surely 
lose  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  See  what  Mr. 
Jamison  says  that  he  will  gain  if  the  chemicals  will 

ake  the  place  of  the  purchased  manure  ! 

O 

On  page  704  of  last  year’s  R.  N.-Y.,  we  had  a  letter 
from  a  reader  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  about  the 
creamery  shark.  That  fiend  was  foiled  in  his  game 
of  locating  a  creamery  at  an  exorbitant  price,  but 
he  now  threatens  to  sue  the  farmers  who  were  to 
form  the  company,  for  825  forfeit  money.  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
has  engaged  a  lawyer  to  look  into  this  case,  and  will 
fight  this  claim  of  the  shark  in  a  way  that  will  sur¬ 
prise  him.  If  he  attempts  to  collect  that  money,  he 
will  have  his  evil  deeds  blazoned  befoi’e  the  public  in 
a  way  that  will  dull  his  teeth  for  a  long  time.  VVe 
have  no  patience  left  with  this  rogue,  and  if  we  once 
get  him  into  court,  we  will  give  him  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  his  life. 

G 

England  has  a  law  governing  the  sale  of  food  stuffs 
somewhat  similar  to  that  controlling  the  fertilizer 
trade  in  this  country.  In  England,  feed  dealers  must 
give  a  guaranteed  analysis  with  all  the  products  offered 
for  sale — showing  the  amounts  of  digestible  muscle- 
makers,  fat-formers  and  fat.  Asa  result,  dealers  seem 
to  be  making  mixtures  of  different  grains.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  find  one  mixture  largely  advertised  guaran¬ 
teed  to  contain  22  per  cent  of  muscle-makers,  38  of 
fat-formers,  and  11  of  pure  fat.  This  is  probably  a 
mixture  of  cotton-seed  and  old-process  linseed  meals, 
with  possibly  some  corn  meal  and  ground  oats.  This 
mixture  is  better  than  any  single  substance,  but  why 
should  not  farmers  buy  the  different  ingredients,  put 
them  before  the  cow  in  the  proper  proportions,  and 
let  tier  do  the  mixing  ? 

Q 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  movement  started  looking  to 
the  improvement  of  our  consular  service  abroad.  This 
country  has  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  sending 
mere  politicians  or  literary  men,  out  of  a  job,  to  rep¬ 
resent  us  in  foreign  countries.  Other  nations  do  not 
send  such  men  to  our  country.  It  would  be  better  to 
send  good  business  men  who  could  do  something  to 
help  our  foreign  trade.  As  the  bulk  of  our  export 
trade  is  in  agricultural  products,  we  ought  to  have 
foreign  representatives  who  know  something  of  the 
trade  in  these  products.  The  time  has  gone  by  when 
our  representatives  in  Europe  must  be  immigration 
agents  or  “  ornaments.”  We  have  about  all  the  immi¬ 
grants  we  need,  and  most  of  us  care  very  little  what 
Europe  thinks  of  American  “culture.”  More  profit 
in  grain  culture  would  suit  us  better. 

O 

The  receipts  of  poultry  in  this  market  during  the 
past  year,  show  that  the  Business  Hen  is  scratching 
with  both  feet.  Durihg  1894,  300  more  car-loads  of 
live  poultry  were  received  in  this  market  than  duriij^>- 
the  preceding  year,  the  total  being  1,4(58.  Of  these, 
the  West  made  the  greatest  gain,  sending  1,1(53  car¬ 
loads.  Arrivals  of  dressed  poultry  showed  a  large  in¬ 
crease,  also,  419,186  packages,  against  366,362  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  surplus  yet  in  the  country  is  also 
thought  to  be  considerably  larger  that  one  year  ago. 
There  has  also  been  a  large  increase  in  the  receipts  of 
eggs.  The  number  of  barrels  arriving  was  smaller, 
but  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  was  large. 
It's  not  manyyears  ago  that  about  all  the  eggs  arrived 
in  barrels  ;  but  the  number  is  growing  smaller  each 
year,  and  the  prediction  is  made  that  in  a  few  years, 
barrels  will  be  abandoned  entirely.  The  receipts  of 
both  poultry  and  eggs  from  Canada,  cut  a  small  figure 
in  this  market. 

O 

Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
“  Economy  of  Food,”  quotes  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  the 
great  English  physician  as  follows  : 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  more  than  half  the  disease 
which  embitters  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  life,  is  due  to  avoid¬ 
able  errors  in  diet  and  that  more  mischief  in  the  form  of  actual 
disease,  of  impaired  vigor  and  of  shortened  life  accrues  to  civil¬ 
ized  man  in  England  and  throughout  central  Europe  from  erron¬ 
eous  habits  of  eating,  than  from  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic 
drink,  considerable  as  I  know  that  evil  to  be. 

Every  one  knows  the  temperance  principles  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  We  fully  realize  the  terrible  extent  of  the 
liquor  drinking  curse  ;  still  we  are  not  much  inclined 
to  dispute  that  statement.  Indeed,  we  fully  believe 
that  the  effect  of  the  continued  eatrng  of  poorly 
cooked,  and  poorly  balanced  food,  has  driven  many  to 
the  use  of  stimulants.  The  importance  of  this  matter 
of  compounding  “  a  square  meal,”  has  grown  upon  us 
as  we  investigated  the  subject.  If  the  health  of  the 
house  folks  is  not  as  important  as  that  of  the  barn 
residents,  we  want  to  know  why.  The  first  thing  for 
you  to  ask  yourself  is — where  do  1  obtain  the  125 
grams  of  muscle-makers  I  need  every  day  ?  When 


you  come  to  think  what  you  are  eating,  and  look  up 
its  analysis,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  find  that 
you  either  do  not  get  enough,  or  else  eat  a  great  sur¬ 
plus  of  fat-formers  along  with  it.  Try  that  investi¬ 
gation  ! 

G 

Four  years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  considerable  to 
say  about  the  possibilities  of  selling  “  sterilized”  milk, 
or  milk  heated  to  a  temperature  that  would  destroy 
its  bacteria  and  thus  prolong  its  keeping.  At  that 
time,  we  suggested  to  several  experiment  stations  the 
importance  of  this  matter,  and  asked  them  to  investi¬ 
gate  it.  We  had  hoped  that  they  would  devise  some 
cheap  and  practical  arrangement  for  doing  the  work. 
We  now  learn  that  the  Wisconsin  Station  has  about 
perfected  an  apparatus  for  “  Pasteurizing”  milk  by  the 
application  of  heat,  so  that  it  will  keep  at  least  a  week. 
We  don’t  care  what  name  the  process  goes  by — any 
simple  device  that  will  give  sweet  milk  a  whole  week 
of  life  will  vastly  increase  the  dairy  business.  It  will 
prove  a  far  greater  boon  than  the  anti-oleo  decision. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  new  device  should  follow 
the  Babcock  test  from  the  Wisconsin  Station.  Of 
course  we  shall  tell  our  readers  all  about  it  in  due 
time. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

Now,  Governor  Morton, 

We  trust  you  have  “  caught  on  ” 

To  the  fact  that  our  great  State  “  department  ” 

Is  not  earning  its  salt ; 

There  it  stands  at  a  halt. 

It  is  time  that  they  knew,  sir,  what  start  meant. 

Oh,  Governor  Morton, 

The  future  is  fraughten 
With  a  prospect,  sir,  very  alarming. 

Agriculture  is  doomed — 

When  it  ought  to  be  boomed — 

With  a  lawyer  to  regulate  farming. 

So,  Governor  Morton, 

We  trust  you  will  shorten 
The  time  of  these  drones,  though  they’ll  kill  hard. 

We  want  a  new  man, 

And  we  don’t  think  you  can 
Find  a  better  than  Sam’l  D.  Willard. 

What’s  the  anti-toxine  for  laziness  ? 

How  can  warm  heart  and  cold  feet  go  together  ? 

When  does  Nature  sow  grass  seeds  ?  When  do  you  ? 

Comfort  and  cold  must  have  a  partition  between  them. 

“  Family  jars”  will  make  your  children  cross-bred  stock. 

Plant  your  New  Year’s  plans  the  long  way  of  your  life  so  you 
can  follow  them  out. 

“  Crop  bound  !  ”—  a  field  well  set  in  Crimson  clover  and  a  good 
farmer  to  manage  it. 

Wasting  his  muscle-makers  and  nursing  lice  !  The  man  who 
nails  down  a  poultry  roost. 

Our  friend  saves  his  big  apple  in  that  sour  smelling  silo,  page 
31.  It  was  whole  corn  cut  green. 

Why  does  an  experienced  reader  always  know  when  a  practica 
article  is  written  by  an  actual  farmer  ? 

The  “hang  on”  principle  is  good,  but  don’t  forget  that  the  in¬ 
ability  to  give  up  a  bad  cause  has  ruined  many. 

Better  make  one  promise  and  stick  to  it  than  to  make  100  and 
break  99  of  them.  The  total  would  not  be  the  same. 

Going  to  let  that  boy  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  the  way  to  handle 
saw,  plane  and  chisel  ?  Why  don’t  you  cut  off  one  of  his  fingers 
and  done  with  it  ? 

A  “  square  meal  ”  is  three-sided,  with  muscle-makers,  fat- 
formers  and  fat  for  the  sides.  The  angle  is  made  by  the  length  of 
the  muscle-makers. 

One  thing  you  must  make  a  great  big  fight  for  this  year  and  that 
is  your  “  word.”  Strange  to  say,  most  of  this  fight  will  have  to  be 
directed  against  yourself. 

Stuff  a  “  forkful”  of  hay  into  a  bag  and  weigh  it.  Also  weigh 
a  “  measure  ”  each  of  corn  meal,  bran,  cotton  seed  or  shorts. 
Then  see  how  you  miss  the  mark  by  such  feeding. 

Notice  what  Mr.  Harris  says  about  wild  turkey  blood  in  his 
Hock — page  31.  A  few  drops  of  that  hardy  blood  will  beat  a  barrel 
of  medicine  in  giving  your  young  birds  a  vigorous  constitution. 

Nature  gave  you  a  special  organ  for  secreting  and  holding  the 
gall  in  your  system.  If  there  is  any  in  your  heart  or  in  your 
tongue  it  is  out  of  place  and  will  poison  your  life  sooner  or  later. 

More  muscle-makers  in  a  pound  of  beans  than  in  a  pound  of 
beef!  Therefore  all  should  eat  beans  for  economy’s  sake  !  Oh, 
no  !  Luckily  there  are  things  besides  mere  chemical  analysis 
to  be  considered. 

A  man  might  make  an  argument  to  show  that  it  hurts  a  colt  to 
have  the  children  make  a  pet  of  it,  but  he  can’t  prove  the  same 
thing  of  a  heifer  calf.  A  cow  is  coaxed — not  driven — to  her  best 
performance. 

Laying  hens  kept  warm  and  comfortable  will,  it  is  said,  leave 
almost  all  other  kinds  of  food  to  help  themselves  from  a  dish  of 
cut  green  bone.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  feeding  such  hens 
almost  entirely  on  cut  bone  with  a  little  cotton-seed  meal  and 
potatoes  or  roots  for  bulk  ? 

Ever  see  a  person  strike  a  metal  article  and  hold  it  to  the  ear 
to  listen  to  the  “ring?”  When  it  rings  true  we  know  it  is  sound. 
How  easily  we  can  detect  a  flaw  or  crack  in  that  way.  How  fool¬ 
ish  a  man  is  not  to  realize  that  his  words  and  promises  ring  true 
or  false  to  those  who  have  investigated  him. 

Why  did  those  New  Hampshire  cows  fall  off  in  their  milk  yield 
when  first  fed  ensilage  ?  We  think  it  was  less  the  fault  of  the 
ensilage  than  of  the  manner  of- feeding  it.  We  will  agree  to  take 
a  cow  out  of  winter  quarters  aud  turn  her  right  into  rich  pasture 
in  such  a  way  that  her  milk  will  at  first  “fall  off.”  Will  that  prove 
that  pasture  is  bad  for  cows? 

Many  peoople  think  that  a  good  sod  plowed  under  in  good  con¬ 
dition  will  help  a  crop  in  case  of  drought.  How  does  it  help  it  ? 
By  holding  moisture  if  at  all.  If  the  land  is  rolled  so  that  the  sod 
is  well  packed  down,  it  will  hold  moisture.  If,  however,  it  is  left 
loose  so  that  the  dry  air  can  easily  circulate  through,  it  will  lose 
moisture  because  it  permits  the  air  to  take  it  away. 
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THE  PROSPECT 

Although  the  poultry  market  has  been  glutted  for 
weeks  past,  ^nd  cold  storage  houses  are  filled  with 
stock,  yet  there  was  almost,  and  in  some  cases  really, 
a  scarcity  of  just  the  grades  wanted  for  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s.  There  was  no  lack  of  poultry,  but  the 
kinds  on  hand  weren’t  just  what  were  wanted.  Choice, 
light-weight  turkeys,  fine,  plump  chickens,  and  fancy 
ducks  and  geese.  All  such  that  were  nicely  dressed 
and  came  in  fine  condition,  sold  quickly  and  well.  Many 
of  the  Western  turkeys  didn’t  sell  well,  because  toms 
and  hens,  light  and  heavy,  were  all  packed  together, 
and  the  demand  was  for  light-weights.  Capons  have 
arrived  in  small  quantities,  but  it  is  yet  a  little  early 
for  them.  The  prospects  for  the  future  do  not  indi¬ 
cate  high  prices,  as  the  impression  seems  to  be  that 
there  is  yet  considerable  poultry  in  the  country, 
especially  turkeys.  Much  of  that  now  in  storage,  and 
more  that  is  put  in  from  time  to  time,  will  be  left  for 
the  spring  and  summer  trade. 

O 

Wk  often  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers  are  able 
to  use  ordinary  tools  with  a  fair  degree  of  skill.  The 
repair  bill  on  an  average  farm  amounts  to  quite  an 
item  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  there  never  was  a 
time  when  this  saving  would  mean  more  to  the  farmer’s 
family.  Here  is  a  report  from  one  of  our  readers  in 
Missouri : 

I  do  all  of  my  own  boot  and  shoe  repairing,  both  patching  and 
half  soling.  Also  my  own  horse  shoeing;  I  get  the  shoes  fitted 
up  at  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  then  do  the  rest.  I  save  from  30 
to  40  cents  per  horse,  and  can  do  the  nailing  on  as  well  as  the 
smith  can,  for  I  have  been  at  it  for  over  17  years.  I  fix  all  the  wood¬ 
work  about  my  wagon  and  other  farm  tools,  and  do  some  little 
iron  work,  as  I  have  a  kit  of  blacksmith  tools.  I  also  do  consider¬ 
able  work  for  the  neighbors.  I  do  all  my  own  sharpening  and 
save  several  nickels  during  the  year,  and  also  save  the  time  of 
going  3(4  miles  to  the  shop,  and  that  is  worth  more  than  paying 
for  the  work.  I  have  a  few  carpenter  tools  and  can  do  a  tolerably 
fair  job  at  that  kind  of  work ;  although  I  am  not  a  first-class 
workman  I  can  do  good  solid  work. 

A  little  skill  with  tools  you  see  enables  that  man  to 
take  a  stitch  in  his  expenses  so  that  there  is  no  rip 
when  the  “  two  ends  meet  ”  and  lap  over.  Don’t  you 
see  that  the  money  saved  by  doing  these  jobs  will 
supply  the  family  with  a  year’s  books  and  papers  ? 
Which  do  you  lack — skill  or  tools  ? 

O 

Do  you  realize  what  is  going  on  in  your  barnyard 
this  winter  ?  Your  manure  bank  is  out  there.  The 
stock  are  the  depositors  and  the  firm  of  Water  & 
Drain  are  drawing  checks  on  the  bank,  payable  to  the 
brook.  You  wouldn’t  think  any  sane  man  would 
indorse  such  checks,  yet  there  is  a  man  doing  so,  and 
he  walks  around  in  your  clothes,  too.  We  like  to  get 
close  down  to  our  readers,  so  now  we  will  let  one  of 
them  out  in  Michigan  talk  : 

E.  S.  G.,  Dilley,  Oreg.,  page  818,  likes  Primer  Science.  Who 
doesn’t?  I  wonder  if  E.  S.  G.,  has  read  Farmer’s  Bulletins  Nos.  16 
and  21  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  !  If  not,  he  should  send  for  them,  to  the  Department, 
not  to  his  member  of  Congress,  and  read  them  along  with  Part  IX 
of  Balanced  Rations  and  what  is  to  follow.  Did  the  readers  of 
Part  IX  Balanced  Rations  stop  just  a  moment  at  the  bottom  of  the 
second  column  where  the  question  was  asked,  “Now,  how  much 
of  this  manure  is  saved,  for  the  land  ?”  and  say — as  The  R.  N.-Y. 
did— “  Give  it  up”?  Every  single  farmer  with  a  head  on  him,  and 
a  common  school  education,  knew  the  moment  he  read  that 
whether  to  say  guilty  or  not.  Ask  it  some  more,  Mk.  Rural.  Ask 
it  in  this  way,  How  much  do  you  save  of  this  manure  for  the  land? 
Chuck  it  right  home  to  every  reader  just  as  it  came  to  me.  Don’t 
give  a  red  cent  how  careful  you  are,  nor  how  much  pains  you  take 
to  “save  for  the  land.”  If  this  vital  matter  of  how  much  do  you 
save  can  go  through  you  like  a  shock  from  a  live  wire  once  in  a 
while,  you  will  be  more  careful  and  more  painstaking. 

Well,  there  is  the  question — what  about  it,  sir  ?  You 
are  going  to  need  every  ounce  of  fertility  there  is  in 
that  yard  before  1895  ends.  You  don’t  help  the  brook 
any  by  draining  into  it  ! 

G 

“Anti-toxine”  is  a  new  word  that  has  come  into  use  in 
discussing  the  proposed  new  treatment  for  diphtheria. 
Some  of  our  readers  want  to  know  what  it  is  and  what 
may  be  expected  from  the  “  new  cure.”  A  “  toxine” 
is  a  poison  which  forms  in  the  albumen  of  the  blood 
and  circulating  through  the  body,  causes  disease. 
Certain  bacteria,  for  example,  growing  in  the  throat 
of  a  child,  generate  a  toxine  which  produce  the  mem¬ 
brane  or  growth  known  as  diphtheria.  An  anti-toxine, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  a  substance  that  will  render  the 
toxine  harmless.  The  “diphtheria  cure”  is  obtained  in 
the  following  manner :  The  growth  in  the  throat 
starts  from  minute  forms  of  life  called  bacteria. 
These  bacteria  are  cultivated  artificially  in  broth, 
where  they  produce  the  same  toxine  or  poison  that 
they  do  in  the  blood.  This  artificial  toxine  is  injected 
into  the  blood  of  a  horse  in  small  quantities  at  first, 
but  increased  gradually  until  at  the  end  of  several 
months,  the  animal  will  stand  a  very  large  quantity 
without  showing  any  effect.  He  is  then  said  to  be 
immune  to  the  disease — that  is,  exempt  from  it,  because 
the  poison  will  not  grow  in  his  blood.  Now  the  blood 
of  that  horse  will  not  convey  or  generate  the  toxine 
or  poison  of  diphtheria.  The  plan  is  to  open  a  vein  in 


such  a  horse,  let  out  some  of  the  blood  and  take  some 
of  its  serum  (which  is  the  liquid  portion)  and  inject 
that  into  the  system  of  a  human  that  has  been  exposed 
to  diphtheria.  Then,  it  is  claimed,  the  anti-toxine 
principle  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  from  the  immune 
horse  will  grow  and  spread  through  the  blood  of  the 
human  until  the  poison  cannot  develop,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  growth  in  the  throat  cannot  be  made.  In 
brief,  that  is  the  principle  of  the  new  cure.  It  is 
attracting  much  attention  just  now,  and  is  being  care¬ 
fully  investigated  in  the  large  city  hospitals.  While 
many  claims  have  been  made  for  it,  we  must  remember 
that  some  of  our  best  physicians  are  opposed,  both  to 
this  treatment  and  to  vaccination  to  prevent  smallpox. 
We  warn  our  readers  not  to  touch  this  treatment 
unless  they  know  positively  that  the  substance  used 
was  prepared  by  the  proper  authorities.  Beware  of 
unscrupulous  quacks  who  are  heartless  enough  to 
inject  any  vile  substance  into  your  baby’s  veins. 
Better  leave  it  entirely  alone. 

G 

Probably  you  have  never  stopped  to  study  over  the 
thought  suggested  in  this  note  from  a  reader  in 
Illinois  : 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  22,  E.  G.  P.,  Dover,  Del.,  says  : 
“  Why  not  locate  in  Delaware  ?  It  is  a  fact  that  good  farms  with 
fair  buildings  can  be  bought  for  $20  to  $40  per  acre,  by  going  out 
a  few  miles  from  the  larger  towns.  *  *  *  Clover  can  be  grown 
that  will  stop  a  mowing  machine,  Timothy  five  feet  tall,  corn  10 
feet  high,”  etc.  Can  you  explain  how  farms  can  be  bought  for  that 
price  there,  when  farms  here  that  are  not  quite  as  good  as  he 
represents  these  Delaware  farms  to  be,  cannot  be  bought  for  less 
than  $50  to  $85  per  acre  about  the  same  distance  from  large  towns? 
Our  markets  can  hardly  be  as  good  as  in  Delaware,  situated  as  we 
are  about  90  miles  west  of  Chicago. 

We  are  not  able  to  answer  that  question.  What  gives 
land  value  ?  Under  our  present  conditions  of  society, 
its  value  is  created  chiefly  by  two  things — what  it  will 
produce  in  the  way  of  returns,  and  the  competition 
among  buyers  for  it.  The  latter,  of  course,  more  or 
less  depends  on  the  former,  though  any  one  who  has 
ever  watched  a  land  boom  knows  that  it  is  possible  to 
stimulate  competition  by  reports  of  fictitious  values. 
In  the  present  case,  the  chief  reason  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  seems  to  be  that  land  in  Illinois  has  been  adver¬ 
tised  and  developed  with  enterprise  and  skill,  while 
Delaware  people  have  been  silent  as  the  grave  about 
the  advantages  of  their  little  State.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  few  more  desirable  places  to  live  than 
on  the  peninsula  of  which  Delaware  forms  a  part — 
that  is,  so  far  as  climate  and  soil  are  concerned.  Land 
is  low  there  because  outsiders  have  not  realized  its 
advantages  and  thus  have  not  competed  for  it. 

G 

The  great  number  of  inquiries  from  all  over  the 
country  in  regard  to  the  practicability  of  engaging  in 
the  culture  of  some  untried  crop,  betoken,  not  only  a 
general  unrest,  but  a  desire  to  better  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  This  is  commendable,  but  some  of  the  lines  of 
work  suggested,  do  not  give  good  promise  of  doing  this. 
Special  crops  require  special  conditions,  special  im¬ 
plements,  special  knowledge  and  special  markets.  To 
particularize  :  Much  money  has  been  made  in  grow¬ 
ing  peppermint  for  the  oil,  but  the  soil  must  just  suit 
this  plant,  and  special  apparatus  is  required  for  ex¬ 
tracting  the  oil  that  render  it  impracticable  to  engage 
in  the  business  on  a  small  scale.  Then,  too,  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  limited  and  easily  glutted.  Many  people  think 
that  they  can  successfully  engage  in  the  growing  of 
garden  seeds.  Perhaps  some  of  these  can  ;  but  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  country  are  just  suited  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  certain  seeds,  and  here  the  seedsmen  have 
them  grown  on  contract.  It  is  a  trade  in  itself,  and 
must  be  well  and  thoroughly  learned  before  one 
undertakes  it.  Before  engaging  in  any  of  these  new 
lines,  one  must  be  sure  of  his  ground,  and  of  his  mar¬ 
kets.  But  there  are  lines  of  work  more  in  the  regular 
farm  routine.  There  is  always  a  good  demand  for 
choice  butter  at  paying  prices.  The  demand  for  strictly 
fresh  eggs  and  good  poultry,  is  seldom  fully  supplied. 
Choice  fruits  of  various  kinds  find  a  ready  sale,  even — 
as  some  of  our  contributors  have  told  us — in  farm 
neighborhoods.  There  is  better  promise  of  success  in 
some  of  these  directions,  in  which  most  farmers  are 
more  at  home,  and  which  require  less  special  outlay, 
than  in  some  of  the  untried  and  apparently  more 
promising  directions.  The  real  requirements  of  some 
of  the  latter  would  be  enough  to  frighten  many  a 
farmer  who  has  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  required  to  insure  success. 

G 

The  harder  the  times,  the  more  the  swindlers  seem 
to  abound.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  farmers  seem  to 
be  more  and  more  the  subjects  of  attack.  In  addition 
to  the  bunco  men,  and  gold  brick  swindlers,  and  light¬ 
ning-rod  agents,  and  tree  peddlers,  and  other  more  or 
less  well-known  specimens  of  the  genus  humbug, 
some  new  variety  of  this  tribe  seems  to  bob  up  daily. 
A  Missouri  farmer  started  to  travel  from  his  native 
heath,  and  fell  in  -with  two  strangers  who  were  in 
sore  need  of  a  little  financial  assistance.  To  help 


them,  he  advanced  them  $25  on  a  $175  draft  which 
was  signed  A.  Iiussett  Apple.  The  draft  proved  to  be 
just  as  worthless  as  though  it  had  been  signed  A 
Fresh  Greening,  and  this  farmer  has  $25  less  for  some 
other  robber  to  take  from  him.  In  Delaware,  a  young 
man  went  about  the  country  buying  the  farmers’ 
poultry.  In  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  he  gave  them 
extra  prices,  but  the  checks  with  which  he  paid  for 
the  chicks,  all  turned  out  to  be  of  no  value.  Another 
man,  described  as  “  fine  looking,”  opened  a  commis¬ 
sion  house  in  Pittsburgh.  He  flooded  a  large  territory 
with  circulars  and  price  lists,  offering  better  prices 
than  other  firms,  and  was  soon  receiving  large  con¬ 
signments.  He  was  good  to  buyers,  too,  for  he  sold 
them  goods  for  less  than  other  commission  houses. 
He  soon  had  an  immense  trade.  In  two  short  months, 
he  had  received  many  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
produce,  sold  it  for  cash,  and  then  went  somewhere 
else  for  his  health — taking  his  money  with  him.  And 
so  it  goes.  Not  a  day  passes,  but  the  same  old  story 
is  repeated  with  occasional  variations.  Barnum  said 
that  the  people  like  to  be  humbugged,  and  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  he  was  more  than  half  right. 

G 

Two  weeks  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggested  8.  I).  Willard 
as  a  suitable  man  to  represent  the  farmers  of  New 
York  State,  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Governor 
Morton  did  not  refer  particularly  to  this  department 
in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  but  since  his  ad. 
ministration  is  to  be  one  of  needed  reform  and  pro¬ 
gress,  we  assume  that  he  will  in  time  look  about  for  a 
suitable  commissioner.  Now,  Mr.  Willard  is  not  seek¬ 
ing  this  office.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  now  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  office  will  seek  the  man  in  this  case,  and 
that  fact  of  itself  is  one  great  reason  why  he  should 
be  appointed,  since  the  one  thing  desired  above  all 
others  is  that  the  commissioner  should  not  be  a  poli¬ 
tician  who  has  mortgaged  his  chances  for  usefulness, 
by  promising  offices  in  return  for  support.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
lard  is  a  strong  man,  in  the  sense  that  he  has  ideas 
and  opinions  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  express  and  stand 
by.  We  do  not  want  a  man  as  commissioner  who  is 
afraid  to  say  “  No,”  or  of  whom  it  may  be  said  “he 
always  agrees  with  one!”  Mr.  Willard  is  a  “  broad 
gauge’  man.  He  has  made  a  success  of  farming,  and 
can  review  agriculture  from  a  personal  experience  of 
50  years.  He  has  read,  observ  ed  and  traveled,  and 
has  the  true  interests  of  the  farmer  at  heart  because 
he  has  been  ident’fied  for  So  many  years  with  actual 
soil  culture.  The  movement  throughout  the  State  in 
favor  of  Mi-.  Willard  is  something  remarkable,  and  is 
a  high  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  man.  He  has 
been  chiefly  known  in  connection  with  the  great  fruit 
industry  of  this  State,  and  yet  many  of  the  best  known 
and  influential  dairymen  and  stockmen  are  strongly 
advocating  his  selection.  Why?  Because  they  realize 
that  their  interests  would  be  well  cared  for  with  a 
man  of  Mr.  Willard’s  force  and  character  at  the  head 
of  our  State  Department.  In  our  opinion,  Governor 
Morton  will  do  the  farmers  of  New  York  State  a  real 
service  by  appointing  Mr.  Willard  with  as  little  de¬ 
lay  as  possible. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  price  of  that  pantasote-covered  wagon  cushion  lias  been  re¬ 
duced  to  $1.50. 

C.  Story,  26  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  headquarters  for 
all  kinds  of  musical  Instruments. 

Those  looking  for  Cheshire  pigs  of  superior  quality  will  find 
them  by  addressing  B.  J.  Hurlbut,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 

Farmers  who  wish  small  power,  have  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  Caloric  engines  of  one,  three  ahd  five  horse  power,  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Wm.  J.  Hallefas,  259  Front  Street,  New  York 

Mr.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenla,  N.  J.,  wants  to  send  his  catalogue  that 
tells  how  to  grow  strawberrries  for  profit,  free.  He  certainly 
knows  how  himself,  and  no  doubt  his  catalogue  tells  the  story. 

We  have  bought  our  tea  and  coffee  for  several  years  of  the 
Great  American  Tea  Co.,  33  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  289. 
They  have  a  large  out-of-town  trade,  and  send  to  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Peel’s  food  seems  to  be  used  with  excellent  results  by  some  large 
stockmen-  and  horsemen.  Peel’s  Food  Co.,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  are 
manufacturers.  Their  branch  house  is  at  428  Washington  Street, 
New  York  City. 

A  very  pretty,  as  well  as  useful,  calendar  is  received  from  the 
Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Each  page  has  a  calendar 
for  a  month  of  1895,  and  a  photo-engraving  of  a  field  and  crop 
grown  with  the  Stockbridge  manures,  which,  of  course,  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  advertise.  On  the  back  of  each  page  is  a  blank  space 
for  memoranda.  We  suppose  that  it  will  be  sent  free  on  applica¬ 
tion,  as  it  is  evidently  intended  to  call  attention  to  the  firm’s  goods. 

A  firm  that  gives  its  undivided  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
one  implement,  is  likely  to  bring  it  to  a  better  degree  of  perfection 
than  would  be  probable  if  the  energies  of  the  manufacturers  were 
divided.  The  Roderick-Lean  Mfg.  Co.,  16  Park  Street,  Mansfield, 
O.,  have  give*  their  entire  attention  for  25  years  to  the  exclusive 
manufacture  of  steel  harrows.  Their  harrow  is  so  constructed 
that  by  means  of  a  lever  it  may  be  relieved  of  trash  at  any  moment, 
without  stopping  the  team,  and  when  desired,  the  teeth  may  be 
adjusted  to  work  at  any  angle  best  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the 
soil,  and  be  made  suitable  for  harrowing  all  kinds  of  growing 
crops.  -It  is  a  most  substantial  harrow,  being  constructed  entirely 
of  a  special  quality  of  steel ;  employs  no  castings.  The  teeth  are 
diamond  shaped,  forged  and  tempered .  Address  the  makers  as 
above. 


The  papers  have  recently  told  of  an 
actress  giving  up  an  engagement  to  play 
the  principle  role  in  ‘‘The  New  Woman.” 
She  said  that  while  she  had  been  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  secure  so  good  an  en¬ 
gagement  as  the  one  offered  to  her,  the 
satire  on  her  sex  conveyed  by  the  rSle 
she  was  to  play,  was  such  that  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  accept  the  charac¬ 
ter.  This  young  woman  deserves  com¬ 
mendation  for  sacrificing  her  own  inter¬ 
ests  rather  than  her  principles.  It  is 
business,  more  often  than  pleasure,  per¬ 
haps,  that  interferes  to  prevent  us  from 
doing  what  conscience  and  principles 
dictate  ;  and  he  who  makes  business  con¬ 
form  to  principle,  and  not  the  reverse, 
is,  in  this  respect,  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

We  recently  read  a  symposium  on  the 
question,  “  At  What  Age  Is  a  Woman  at 
Her  Best  ?  ”  It  was  hardly  an  impartial 
discussion,  as  women  only,  gave  their 
opinions.  They  differed,  which  proves 
the  truth  of  one  opinion  expressed  :  “It 
depends  very  much  on  the  woman.”  Ages 
ranging  from  18  to  50  were  given.  Such 
a  wide  range  probably  is  due  to  the  view 
taken  by  the  writer  as  to  whether  men¬ 
tal  or  physical  perfection  were  required. 
Both  were  included  in  the  question  ;  but 
it  seems  impossible  for  a  woman  to  reach 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection  both 
mentally  and  physically,  at  the  same 
time  in  life.  Physical  charms  may  al¬ 
most  have  vanished  before  mental  pro¬ 
gress  ceases.  We  will  quote  the  wisest 
saying  on  the  question,  from  Julia  Ward 
Howe :  “  The  woman  who  keeps  the 

simplicity  of  her  girlhood,  its  generous 
impulses  and  quick  sympathies,  and  who 
adds  to  her  natural  gifts  the  enlargement 
of  study  and  the  crown  of  experience,  is 
always  at  her  best  and  never  past  it.” 

KITCHEN  COMFORTS. 

WHERE  LITTLE  EXPENSE  MIGHT  AFFORD 
MUCH  HELP. 

GREAT  deal  is  being  said  lately 
about  the  deplorable  lack  of 
simple  conveniences  and  comforts  in  the 
domestic  workshop  of  the  home.  This 
is  especially  true  in  country  homes 
where  our  mothers  and  grandmothers 
lived  before  us  and  spent  much  of  their 
uneventful  lives  toiling  in  inconvenient 
kitchens  with  pitiably  few  helps  in  their 
toil.  These  old  houses  were  not  built 
for  convenience,  it  would  seem,  though 
one  wonders  why  not,  considering  the 
vast  amount  of  work  that  was  expected 
to  be  performed  in  them,  and  was  per¬ 
formed,  from  early  cock-crowing  till 
early  candle-light.  The  wood  usually 
has  to  be  “  lugged  in  from  the  most  in¬ 
accessible  quarter  ;  the  milk  taken  down 
cellar  through  devious  passages,  and 
the  water  brought  from  a  far-away 
pump  or,  worse  still,  well.  And  no  one 
complains  or  wonders  over  it  all.  Why 
not  that  way  ?  That  was  good  enough 
for  the  dear  mothers  and  grandmothers, 
and  why  not  for  us  ? 

It  is  not  the  house-father  that  is  alto¬ 
gether  to  be  reproached,  either.  The 
patient,  busy  little  house-mother  needs 
to  be  scolded  a  bit  for  being  so  patient 
and  contented.  A  few  vigorous  words 
from  her  would  work  wonders,  and  no 
domestic  trouble  be  the  result  at  all,  so 


without  thinking  anxiously  of  an  empty 
water  pail !  And  it  is  so  easy  a  matter 
to  bring  the  water  into  the  house,  and 
so  economical,  too,  in  the  end — and  not 
at  all  expensive  in  the  beginning.  That’s 
the  provoking  part  of  it  ! — going  for 
years  and  years  without  something  that 
“might  have  been”  so  easily,  long  ago, 
if  we  had  only  had  the  courage  and  am¬ 
bition  to  do  it. 

Not  many  rods  away  from  me  live  a 
worthy  couple  climbing  up  the  shady 
side  of  life.  And  how  wearily  they  climb 
and  how  patiently,  when  they  might  be 
having  so  much  more  comfortable  a  time 
in  their  old  age  if  they  only  had  some  of 
these  simple  comforts  about  them.  Every 
drop  of  water  in  use  in  their  domestic 
economy,  is  wound  by  a  creaking  wind¬ 
lass  out  of  a  well — the  heavy  bucket  tip¬ 
ping  and  lurching  all  the  way  up — and 
carried  “  round  Robin  Hood's  barn”  to 
the  kitchen.  The  well  is  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  house,  and  one  must  cross  in 
front  of  the  house  and  ’round  the  corner, 
along  the  ell,  up  steps  and  over  floors, 
and  presently  return  with  an  empty  pail 
for  more  !  This  arrangement  has  sufficed 
for  years,  though  there  has  been  “  talk” 
all  along  of  sometime  laying  a  pipe  into 
the  house.  Think  of  it — growing  old 
and  feeble  before  one’s  time  for  the  want 
of  an  iron  pipe  and  a  kitchen  pump. 
Often  we  find  soft  water  in  the  kitchen, 
brought  up  from  a  cistern  down  cellar. 
Good  !  But  why  not  the  drinking  water, 
too  ?  It  is  so  easy  to  do  it  and  so  hard  not 
to  do  it. 

There  are  plenty  of  other  comforts  we 
crave  for  our  friends  who  are  so  much  of 
their  time  in  the  kitchen,  and  comforts 
that  are  not  out  of  harmony  with  a 
slender  purse,  either.  There  is  the  dumb 
waiter  in  the  pantry,  to  save  the  toil¬ 
some  journeys  upstairs  and  downstairs 
all  the  year  ’round,  but  especially  in  the 
summer  when  they  are  hardest  to  take. 
It  is  not  a  difficult  contrivance  to  make 
— the  dumb  waiter — when  there  are  tools 
and  a  modest  amount  of  skill  in  the 
family.  A  carpenter  could  do  it  easily 
if  the  skill  is  lacking.  Think  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  “  wear  and  tear” 
it  will  save  for  better  uses  ! 

But  the  rest  of  the  comforts  must  wait. 
These  two  will  make  a  grand  beginning, 
and  pave  the  way  for  the  others  by  and 
by.  ANNIE  HAMILTON  DONNELL. 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  EVENINGS. 

ONG  winter  evenings  on  isolated 
farms”  sounds  so  desolate  and 
woe-begone  that  I  would  immediately 
suggest  cutting  the  evenings  short  in  the 
first  place.  The  trees  and  the  plants  all 
go  to  sleep  in  the  winter,  and  I  really 
believe  that  the  Lord  intended  His 
children  to  indulge  in  a  little  more  sleep, 
a  little  more  slumber,  a  little  more  fold¬ 
ing  of  the  hands  to  rest,  particularly  on 
farms  during  the  winter.  So  we  will 
make  the  evenings  but  three  hours  long 
— from  six  till  nine — one  hour  for  read¬ 
ing,  one  hour  for  music,  one  hour  for 
games  and  refreshments,  and,  lo  !  the 
evening  is  done.  Winter  evenings  ought 
to  be  spent  in  storing  up  intellectual 
food  and  entertainment  for  summer 
evenings. 

Macaulay’s  History  of  England  is 
written  in  an  entertaining  style.  Dick- 


bits  that  please  you,  to  memory.  It 
may  please  some  one  else  some  day  to 
hear  a  bit  quoted. 

It  is  pleasant  to  study  some  language, 
German  for  instance.  German  love  stor¬ 
ies  are  simply  delicious.  And  make  it  a 
point  to  give  the  study  a  certain  amount 
of  time  every  evening.  Without  a 
teacher  ?  Well,  the  great  Macaulay  used 
to  pick  up  a  language  (by  giving  it  10  - 
hours  a  day)  and  get  along  very  well 
without  a  teacher.  He  would  begin  by 
reading  the  Bible  in  the  new  language. 

Shorthand,  too,  is  a  wonderfully  in¬ 
teresting  study  when  two  begin  it  to¬ 
gether.  No  matter  though  the  pro¬ 
ficiency  of  a  reporter  never  be  attained, 
you  will  learn  how  hard  they  have  had 
to  “saw  wood,”  and  that  is  something 
some  people  think  other  people  never 
have  to  do. 

In  regard  to  music,  too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  its  praise.  It  is  a  joy  forever, 
and  no  home  is  complete  without  it.  If 
half  a  dozen  friends  or  more  in  the  same 
neighborhood  sing,  let  them  form  a  club , 
meet  at  one  another’s  homes,  say,  every 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  let  them  not  be 
too  chary  of  inviting  non-singers  in  to 
participate  in  the  evening’s  enjoyment. 

DOCIA  DYKENS. 

DEEP  BREATHING. 

HE  benefits  to  be  derived  from  deep 
breathing  are  many.  Harper’s  Ba¬ 
zar  says  that  the  most  obtuse  person  who 
chooses  to  attempt  alleviation  of  any  one 
of  a  dozen  common  complaints  by  a  series 
of  deep,  regular  breaths,  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  efficiency.  As  in  the  case 
of  every  other  natural  remedy,  its  ad¬ 
mirers  claim  too  much  for  it,  but  the  most 
conservative  who  try  it  honestly,  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  can  do  a  great  deal. 

We  all  know  that  fear  is  a  prolific 
source  of  disease.  A  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  cases  in  an  epidemic  are  com¬ 
puted  to  be  caused  directly  by  nervous¬ 
ness.  Almost  any  man,  if  told  that  he 
looks  ill,  is  likely  to  be  seized  with  what¬ 
ever  malady  happens  to  be  most  preva¬ 
lent.  The  grip  has  done  much  of  its 
deadly  work  upon  those  who  were  too 
frightened  by  the  thought  of  it  to  do  any¬ 
thing  to  resist  its  approaches.  In  a  state 
of  fear,  as  is  well  known,  the  breath 
comes  faintly  and  iD  short  catches.  When 
the  cause  of  the  terror  is  removed,  one 
draws  a  long  breath.  The  mind-curists 
have  enriched  us  by  at  least  one  excel¬ 
lent  adage.  It  is  :  “  Do  not  allow  your¬ 

self  to  think  that  you  are  ill.  Keep  on 
breathing  deeply  and  regularly,  and  do 
not  give  way  to  fear.” 

After  exposure  to  cold,  steady,  deep 
breathing,  often  holding  the  lungs  full 
of  air  for  a  full  minute  or  more,  has  fre 
quently  broken  up  a  chill.  In  seasick¬ 
ness,  the  same  treatment,  taken  as  the 
ship  rises  and  falls,  will  often  prevent 
nausea.  Sleeplessness  may  sometimes  be 
overcome  by  careful  breathing. 

One  prolific  cause  of  malaria  is  the  foul 
exhalations  from  the  lower  lungs,  which 
a  too  shallow  breathing  fails  to  carry  off. 
The  breath  should  penetrate  to  the  re¬ 
motest  labyrinths  of  these  great  sewers 
of  the  system  in  order  to  cleanse  away 
their  poisonous  gases.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  looser  the  clothing,  the 
more  thoroughly  this  vital  work  can  be 
accomplished.  If  it  be  not  thoroughly 


accomplished,  there  is  bound  to  be 
trouble  sooner  or  later. 

Anaemia,  consumption,  dyspepsia,  some 
forms  of  heart  disease,  and  many  other 
maladies,  are  especially  benefited  by  deep 
breathing.  One  distinguished  physician 
once  remarked  that  he  attributed  his 
own  excellent  health  largely  to  the  habit 
which  he  had  acquired  of  taking,  when 
coming  to  a  street  crossing,  a  deep  breath, 
and  holding  it  until  he  had  gained  the 
other  side.  In  this  way  he  increased  his 
chest  measurement  four  inches  in  two 
years.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  increase 
his  chest  capacity,  cannot  employ  a  more 
efficacious  and  natural  method  than  this. 

SCHOOL  LUNCHES. 

WAS  a  teacher  for  several  years,  and 
have  been  more  or  less  interested  in 
school  matters  ever  since  I  can  remem¬ 
ber.  From  close  personal  observation,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  no 
one  small  point  do  people  show  their  in¬ 
dividuality  more  than  in  this  matter  of 
school  lunches.  I  once  taught  in  a  log 
house  in  a  backwoods  district  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  boarded  with  a  woman  in 
straitened  circumstances,  who  sent 
two  girls  to  school.  During  a  three- 
months’  term,  I  think  we  did  not  have  a 
cooky,  or  piece  of  cake,  and  very  rarely 
any  pie.  Our  dinner,  covered  by  a  snowy 
fringed  cloth,  caine  in  a  bright  tin  pail. 
There  was  a  small  loaf  of  bread  that  was 
never  “  dry,”  sweet,  fresh  butter  in  a 
teacup,  and  a  quaint  china  pitcher  full 
of  delicious  maple  syrup  of  their  own 
making,  with  now  and  then  a  pickle  or  a 
slice  of  cold  meat  cut  in  very  thin,  trim 
slices.  Everything  was  so  dainty,  fresh 
and  clean  that  one  could  not  help  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  dinner. 

In  another  district  one  scholar  was 
a  slender,  ambitious  girl  of  14,  much 
troubled  with  nervous  headaches.  One 
frosty  winter  morning,  she  ate  but  little 
breakfast,  and  at  noontime,  faint,  but 
not  hungry,  she  leaned  her  head  on  the 
desk  and  tried  to  sleep.  Soon  a  delicious 
smell  aroused  her.  She  sat  up  to  see  be¬ 
fore  her  a  saucer  of  hot  soup,  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  a  shy  “  new  scholar,”  a  girl  of  her 
own  age.  A  family  had  lately  moved 
into  the  district  from  Chicago.  They 
were  all  unusually  fond  of  soup,  and  the 
one  girl  who  attended  school  declared 
that  she  should  not  go  without  her  share, 
when  she  walked  a  mile  to  school  each 
morning  beside.  So  she  had  taken  some 
soup  and,  at  11.30,  had  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  place  the  small  tin  pail  contain¬ 
ing  it  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  there  to 
heat  in  readiness  for  the  dinner  hour. 
Any  one  who  saw  the  good  effect  of  that 
nourishing  hot  soup  on  the  pale,  tired 
scholar  to  whom  it  was  so  kindly  given, 
would  never  again  ridicule  that  idea. 

In  my  own  family,  three  of  whom  at¬ 
tend  school,  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
tastes ;  so  much  so,  that  the  boy  has  a 
separate  dinner  pail  with  his  own  favor¬ 
ite  lunches.  One  girl  does  not  care  for 
butter,  but  prefers  instead,  sauce  of 
some  kind ;  better  yet  a  little  jar  of 
strained  honey,  and  even  some  nice  sor¬ 
ghum  syrup  for  a  change.  They  are  all 
fond  of  pickles  or  onions,  lean  meats ; 
and  sometimes  cold  boiled  turnips,  beets, 
raw  cabbage,  and  often  they  carry  a 
bottle  of  morning’s  milk.  A  cake, 
frosted,  not  too  rich  or  sweet,  but  blessed 


long  as  the  words  were  well  chosen  and  ens  and  Thackeray  portray  character  so 
in  season.  Perhaps  of  all  the  burdens  vividly  that  one  can  hardly  resist  read- 


most  burdensome  in  a  kitchen,  is  the 
need  of  running  out  of  doors  for  every 
drop  of  water  one  needs — for  the  tea¬ 
kettle  or  dish  pan  or  tub.  Rain  or  snow, 
shine  or  shiver — the  water  must  be  tug¬ 
ged  in  from  the  pump,  and  then  one 
must  practice  economy  so  that  another 
trip  need  not  be  taken  too  soon.  Who 
wants  to  economize  water  ?  It  is  too  in¬ 
nocent  a  delight  to  splash  and  splatter 
in  a  comfortable  abundance  of  water, 


ing  passage  after  passage  aloud,  and  in¬ 
troducing  their  real  people  to  the  family 
— if  the  family  will  permit  it.  It  seems 
to  me  a  great  deal  more  cozy  and  pleas¬ 
ant  to  have  “readings”  at  home  than  to 
rush  off  to  some  entertainment,  and 
listen  to  professionals.  Don't  always 
ask  the  best  reader  of  the  family,  either; 
but  encourage  the  others  to  use  their 
voices,  and  let  no  one  object  to  kindly 
criticism.  Then  read  poetry  and  commit 
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with  a  double  portion  of  plump  raisins, 
is  always  welcome  ;  so  are  fried  cakes, 
when  light  and  freshly  made.  The  boy 
declares  that  better  than  any  cake  he 
ever  tasted,  are  fresh  raised  biscuits, 
into  which  were  kneaded  butter,  spice, 
and  a  very  little  sugar,  each  one  buttered 
before  putting  in  the  tins. 

One  habit  of  our  school  furnishes  a 
welcome  change  for  the  capricious  ap¬ 
petites  of  growing  boys  and  girls.  They 
sometimes  spread  out  their  dinners  al¬ 
together — boys  and  girls  separate  for 
convenience — and  enjoy  a  genuine  picnic 
dinner.  We  have  only  19  scholars  this 
winter,  and  we  mothers  encourage  this 
plan.  MRS.  LEVI  H.  NILES. 


GOOD  DISHES  FROM  LEFT-OVERS. 


A  GOOD  turkey  salad  may  be  made  of 
the  white  meat.  Chop  the  meat, 
and  allow  half  as  much  celery,  which 
may  be  cut  in  inch  pieces  ;  mix  these  and 
set  in  a  cold  place.  For  the  dressing, 
are  needed  two  hard-boiled  eggs  and  one 
uncooked,  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard  and 
the  same  amount  of  salt  and  pepper,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  and  three  of  salad 
oil,  and  one-half  cupful  of  good  vinegar. 
Rub  the  yolks  of  the  boiled  eggs  to  a 
powder,  then  add  the  salt,  pepper  and 
sugar  and  the  oil  a  little  at  a  time  well 
mixed  in  ;  next  add  the  mustard.  beat 
the  raw  egg  light  and  add.  Then  add 
the  vinegar,  a  little  at  a  time,  beating 
well.  Pour  over  the  turkey  and  mix 
well.  Place  in  a  salad  dish  and  garnish 
with  sprigs  of  blanched  celery  tops,  and 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  cut  into  fancy 
shapes.  Set  on  ice  and  serve  very  cold. 

Potato  Puff. — To  every  two  cupfuls  of 
cold  mashed  potatoes,  add  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  and  beat 
well  till  smooth  and  free  from  lumps. 
Add  two  well-beaten  eggs  and  stir  in, 
then  a  cupful  of  sweet  milk  and  beat 
well ;  pour  into  a  buttered  pudding  dish 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  The  time  re¬ 
quired  will  depend  so  much  on  the 
quantity,  that  I  cannot  state  definitely 
how  long  it  will  take  to  bake,  probably 
from  30  to  45  minutes.  It  should  rise 
and  be  very  light  and  puffy  as  its  name 
indicates. 

Potato  Croquettes. — To  every  cupful 
of  cold  mashed  potatoes,  add  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  melted  butter,  and  season 
with  salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg.  Add  one 
or  two  eggs  and  a  little  chopped  parsley, 
make  into  balls  and  fry  in  a  kettle  of  hot 
fat.  Serve  at  once. 

Potato  Cakes. — These  are  quite  a  favor¬ 
ite  with  us,  and  the  cold  mashed  pota¬ 
toes  are  hardly  enough  to  satisfy  the  re¬ 
quirements.  To  every  cupful  of  mashed 
potatoes,  add  melted  butter  and  beat 
well.  An  egg  will  do  for  two  cupfuls  if 
they  are  scarce.  Add  a  little  flour,  make 
into  cakes  and  fry  on  a  griddle  like  pan¬ 
cakes,  or  in  a  frying  pan. 

Potato  scallop  is  also  very  good.  Add 
melted  butter  to  cold  mashed  potatoes, 
beat  till  creamy  and  light,  and  season  to 
taste  if  not  already  seasoned.  Fill  some 
patty  pans  with  this  mixture,  stamp  a 
pattern  upon  the  top,  bake  in  a  quick 
oven,  and  glaze  with  melted  butter,  or 
sprinkle  some  fine  cheese  crumbs  over 
the  top. 

Tomatoes  are  delicious  scalloped.  Fill 
a  pudding  dish  with  alternate  layers  of 
tomatoes  and  cracker  crumbs,  sprinkle 
each  layer  with  butter,  season  to  taste 
and  add  very  finely  minced  onions  to 
each  layer ;  butter  the  top  well  and 
bake.  rose  seelye-miller. 


U  lien  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria, 


Why  shouldn’t  more  of  our  women 
readers  help  in  extending  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  R.  N.-Y.?  Several  of  the 
premiums  offered  are  such  as  they  cer¬ 
tainly  should  appreciate. 


"FOR  BETTER ,  FOR  WORSE.” 


THE  autumn  days  have  passed  away. 

The  crops  have  been  harvested 
and  mostly  marketed.  All  through  the 
summer’s  heat,  and  toil,  and  hurry,  we 
have  looked  forward  to  the  fall  as  bring¬ 
ing  to  us  the  fulfillment  of  our  plans, 
and  the  reward  for  our  labor.  With 
many  of  us,  the  cash  results  have  been 
far  less  than  we  hoped  or  expected  ;  the 
unfavorable  season,  the  over-stocked 
market,  or  low  prices,  has  made  our 
profits  small,  and  we  hardly  know  how 
to  plan  to  meet  necessities. 

Now,  of  all  times,  can  the  wife  prove 
a  true  help  and  comfort  to  the  disap¬ 
pointed  husbandman.  She  can  try  to 
lessen  expense  in  every  way,  wear  cheer¬ 
fully  the  old  gai-ments,  and  cheer  his 
heart  with  hopes  of  better  success  an¬ 
other  year.  There  are  noble  women  who 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  times  of 
trouble,  who  will  part  with  anything 
they  possess  to  help  the  perplexed  hus¬ 
band,  or  cheerfully  relinquish  their  most 
cherished  plans.  And  there  are  others 
who  are  perpetually  “nagging”  their 
husbands  if  business  matters  go  wrong 
or  they  cannot  have  their  numerous 
wants  gratified. 

Not  many  miles  away  was  a  couple 
who  had  lived  seemingly  well  together. 
They  had  a  bright  family  grown  to  man¬ 


hood  and  womanhood.  The  father  was 
a  wool  buyer,  and  in  an  unfortunate 
hour,  lost  heavily  by  an  unforeseen  drop 
in  prices.  The  wife  was  fretty,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  sympathizing  and  helping,  kept 
saying,  “I  told  you  so!”  and  “What 
made  you  do  it  ?  ”  until  the  home  was 
broken  up,  and  husband  and  wife  parted, 
never  to  live  together  again.  The  father 
roamed  from  place  to  place,  never  happy, 
often  working  out  by  the  day,  at  last 
dying  a  white  haired  man,  deserted  by 
her  who  had  taken  him  “  for  better,  for 
worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer,  till  death 
do  us  part.” 

A  recent  writer  advises  husbands  often 
to  show  their  love  and  esteem  for  their 
wives,  by  the  loving  words  and  caresses 
such  as  they  gave  in  courting  days. 
Surely  wives  ought  to  remember  their 
duties,  to  halve  the  sorrows  and  double  the 
joys  of  those  whom  they  have  solemnly 
promised  to  cherish. 

Let  us  look  forward  with  hope,  pass 
the  gray  winter  days  with  sunshine  in 
the  home,  and  meet  misfortune  with 
brave  hearts.  Some  day,  we  may  be 
counted  with  those  “  Saintly  women  who 
have  made  their  households  happy.” 

MOLLIE  WIGGINS. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  enclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6282.  Ladies’  Norfolk  Basque. 

The  Norfolk  jacket  has  the  merits  of 
being  generally  becoming,  easily  ad¬ 
justed,  comfortable  and  stylish  looking. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


The  turn-over  collar  is  in  -the  latest  style 
and  the  belt  of  cloth  fastens  with  a  dull 
gilt  buckle.  Pattern  6282  is  cut  in  five 
sizes,  viz.:  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches, 
bust  measure. 

DRUMS  vs.  REGISTERS. 

WHILE  agreeing  with  all  as  to  an 
open  fireplace  giving  rest,  com¬ 
fort,  beauty,  even  poeti’y,  to  home  life, 
many  of  us  occupy  houses  not  planned 
by  ourselves,  which  must  be  heated 
while  we  are  making  the  price  of  our 
ideal  home.  We  have  two  hard-coal 
burners  which  heat  five  large  rooms ; 
two  downstairs  and  three  above.  We 
have  a  round  hole  10  inches  in  diameter 
cut  through  the  ceiling,  with  a  safety 
collar  insei’ted,  through  which  the  six- 
inch  stove  pipe  is  run  upstairs,  through 
a  drum  (on  which  rests  a  two-quart 
kettle  of  water,  “  always  hot”)  to  the 
flue  hole.  Some  persons  claim  that  it 
is  a  better  plan  to  have  the  stove  pipe 
enter  a  flue  hole  down  stairs,  and  have  a 
hot-air  pipe  from  the  top  of  the  stove  to 
a  register,  in  place  of  the  safety  collar. 
While  this  plan  allows  a  nicer  bed-room, 
having  no  drum  or  pipe  in  the  way,  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  way  is  more  econom¬ 
ical  of  heat,  and  having  only  one  pipe  in 
the  downstairs  rooms  is  a  consideration. 
A  $5  coal  oil  heater  would  make  the 
middle  room  above  more  comfortable  in 
zero  weather,  but  we  have  got  along 
without  it  so  far.  b.  b.  G. 


CRUMBS  FROM  OTHER  TABLES. 

Queen  of  my  tub,  I  merrily  sing, 

While  the  white  foam  rises  high ; 

And  sturdily  wash  and  rinse  and  wring, 

And  fasten  the  clothes  to  dry ; 

Then  out  in  the  free,  fresh  air  they  swing, 

Under  the  sunny  sky. 

I  wish  we  could  wash  from  our  hearts  and  souls 
The  stains  of  the  week  away, 

And  let  water  and  air  by  their  magic  make 
Ourselves  as  pure  as  they; 

Then  on  earth  there  would  be  indeed 
A  glorious  washing  day  ! 

—Louisa  May  Alcott. 

_ W.  O.  Partridge  in  The  Arena  : 

“  The  salvation  and  perpetuation  of  our 
republic  will  depend  on  what  sort  of 
training  we  give  to  mind  and  spirit  in 
our  public  schools.” 

....Cor.  The  Housekeeper:  “I  once 
knew  a  couple  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
relating  to  each  other  every  evening  the 
troubles  each  had  had  through  the  day. 
They  called  this  ‘  picking  thorns  out  of 
each  other’s  fingers,’  and  each  felt  the 
burdens  of  life  grow  lighter  ;  and  know¬ 
ing  the  cares  each  had.  to  bear,  felt  an 
added  sympathy  with,  and  tenderness  for 
each  other,  that  caused  many  a  harsh 
word  to  remain  unspoken,  and  gave  each 
more  strength  and  patience  to  bear  the 
trials  that  each  day  brought.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Cures 

OTHERS, 

WILL 

Cure  You. 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


MAKES 

THE 

WEAK 

STRONG. 


CARDS 


FOR  189i>.  50  Hample  Style* 

AND  LIST  OP  400  PREMIUM  ARTICLES 
FREE.HAVERPLELDPUB  CO,  CADIZ,  OHIO 


PATENTS 


Thomas  P.  Simpson, Washington,  D.C. 
No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide- 


Oil 

smoothes  the  fibres  of  leather  inside  so  they 
slip  easily  on  one  another.  Dry  fibres  cut 
each  other  apart;  the  leather  cracks  if  not 
oiled  with 

Vacuum 

Leather  Oil. 

It  won't  mend  broken  leather,  but  will  keep 
it  from  cracking. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— and  your  money  back 
if  you  want  it— a  swob  with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  "  How  TO  Take  Cake  of 
Leather/'  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BREAK FAST- SUPPER. 


E  P  PS’S 

GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 


COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


SOLD! 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  75,000  In  f  use 
n  iiKh  hoard  and  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
Terri fT« Perfect  Washing  Miu-lilne  which  will  be  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price  ;  if  not  satisfactory  money  re- 
funded.  Agents  W  anted.  For  exclusive  territory,  terms 
andpriceswrite  PORTLAND  UFO.  t'O.,  Ilor  14, Portland,  Mich. 


DO  YOUR  OWN 
PRINTING 

#5.  PItKSS  for? 

cards,  circulars,  &c( 
Press  for  printing/ 
a  small  paper  $40, 


Saves  money !  Makes 
money  printing  for 
others.  Type-setting 
easy,  printed  rules. 
Stamp  for  catalogue, 
presses,  type,  cards, 
&c.,  to  factory. 

KELSEY  &  CO., 
Meriden  Connecticut 


System. 


fk  P  ||  n  For  Catalogue  of  the 
Aril  1 1  Musical  Instrument 
UL.I1U  you  think  of  iniying.  Vlo- 
lins  repaired  by  the  Cremona 
C.  STORY,  20  Central  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FREE 


A  fine  14k  gold  .pla¬ 
ted  watch  to  every 
reader  of  this  paper. 


IS  OR  Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  uh  with 
aUADl&S  your  full  name  and  address,  and  we 
will  send  you  by  express  for  exami- 
nation  the  beat  and  only  genuine 
gold  plated  watch  In  the  world  at 
this  price, and  if  you  think  it  is  equal 
In  appearance  to  any  #25  gold  watch 
pav  our  sample  price,  #2.76,  and  it  la 
lyours,  and  if  you  sell  or  cause  the 
salt*  of  six  we  will  give  you  ONE 
Fit  F.K.  Write  at  once  as  we  shall 
send  out  samples  for  60  days  only. 

THE  NATIONAL  M’F’G 
&  IMPORTING  COM 
331  Eoarborn  St..  Chicago.  I1L 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine. 

You  have  often  wondered  why  a  little 
sewing  machine  should  cost  from  $45  to 
$50,  while  the  cost  of  making  it  is  less 
than  $20.  The  reason  is  simple  enough. 
The  selling  agent  gets  the  larger  share. 
In  order  to  save  this  middleman’s  profit, 
we  offer  subscribers  only,  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  machine  at  manufact¬ 
urers’  prices.  It  has  all  the  latest  at¬ 
tachments,  and  is  warranted  for  10 
years.  High  ai’m,  self-setting  needle, 
automatic  bobbin,  and  is  light  running. 


Oak  or  walnut  woodwork,  and  five 
drawers.  A  complete  set  of  attachments 
and  instruction  hook  with  each  machine. 
This  is  a  handsome  machine,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  in  eveiy 
particular,  or  money  will  be  refunded. 
Price,  delivered,  $19.50;  or  with  one 
year’s  subscription,  $20.  Or  we  will 
send  it,  freight  paid,  and  a  club  of  10 
new  subscriptions  for  one  year,  for 
$24.50.  Address 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Most  persons  who  are  familiar  with 
the  sights  in  large  towns  and  cities,  have 
seen  the  soldiers  of  the  “Salvation  Army.” 
With  their  neat  uniforms  of  blue  trimmed 
with  red,  their  quiet,  happy  faces,  and 
their  modest,  unassuming  manners  ;  they 
travel  about  “  doing  good.”  Their  work 
is  done  down  in  the  slums  and  low  places 
where  crime  breeds  in  dark,  filthy  alleys 
and  gutters,  and  where  hope  and  am¬ 
bition  seem  blown  out  like  a  wasted 
candle.  You  and  I,  with  all  our  great 
desire  to  benefit  mankind,  would  be 
likely  to  keep  out  of  such  places,  and  do 
the  little  we  do  for  humanity  in  more 
comfortable  quarters.  Not  so  with  the 
brave  soldiers  of  the  Salvation  army. 
They  recognized  the  fact  that  most  of 
our  churches  find  their  work  in  the 
better  classes  of  society.  Way  down 
below  in  the  subsoil  of  society  was  their 
place,  and  they  accepted  it  so  nobly  that 
since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  few 
movements  of  the  human  race  have  been 
more  productive  of  good. 

* 

Two  great  principles  of  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  we  have  always  admired. 
They  are  after  the  young  people,  and 
they  are  not  a  bit  afraid  to  carry  their 
work  into  all  places  and  grades  of 
society.  They  stand  by  their  colors 
wherever  they  go.  They  know  that  the 
baby  of  to-day  is  the  parent  of  the  next 
generation's  man,  and  they  want  that 
baby  on  the  right  side.  We  have  often 
seen  the  women  of  the  Salvation  Army 
selling  their  paper,  “  The  War  Cry,”  in 
saloons  and  evil  resorts.  All  people  know 
them  and  respect  them,  because  they 
know  that  they  are  earnest  and  true. 
They  also  go  to  the  houses  of  the  rich 
and  say  what  they  have  to  say  boldly  and 
honestly.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  story 
told  by  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  at  a 
dinner  recently  given  by  a  rich  society 
club  : 

My  little  boy  was  looking  at  a  picture  last  night, 
an  allegory  that  was  intended  for  the  War  Cry.  It 
represented  a  boat  manned  by  Salvation  Army 
soldiers  on  a  troubled  sea  in  which  were  sinking 
human  beings.  The  general  of  the  Army  was 
leaning  from  the  stern  of  the  boat  and  reaching 
out  his  hand  to  save  a  man.  After  looking  at  it 
closely,  he  said  :  “Mamma,  what  is  grandpapa 
doing  ?  Trying  to  pull  that  man  out  of  the  water, 
or  only  shaking  hands  with  him  ?  ”  Now  I  am 
afraid  that  many  of  the  churches  have  been  doing 
a  good  deal  of  the  shaking-hands  business.  They 
don’t  get  near  enough  to  pull  people  out  of  the 
water. 

Now,  what  could  be  clearer  than  that 
point  ?  That  sinking  man  had  no  use 
for  the  General's  hand  except  as  a  handle 
to  help  him  out  of  the  water.  It  was 
“  Help  !  ”  rather  than  “  How  do  you  do  !” 
that  he  had  in  mind  ;  and  he  knew  that 
the  good  old  General  could  read  his 
thoughts. 

Wei.i.,  what  about  all  this?  Here  is 
your  application.  The  It.  N.-Y.  would 
gladly  be  known  as  the  War  Cry  of  agri¬ 
culture.  In  the  fight  against  ignorance, 
discouragement,  laziness  and  greed,  the 
principles  of  the  Salvation  Army  are 
good  enough  for  us.  We  are  after  the 
boys  and  girls.  We  want  to  interest 
them  in  better  farming,  for  we  realize, 
more  and  more,  how  much  the  future  of 
this  country  will  depend  on  the  children 
who  are  now  growing  up  in  farm  homes. 


A  farm  of  420  acres,  having  12,000  fruit 
trees — apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries 
planted  five  years  ago,  can  be  bought  this 
winter  at  a  low  price.  The  farm  nearly 
adjoins  the  city  of  Chillicotlie,  O.,  lies  on 
fine  rolling  land  well  adapted  to  fruit 
culture  and  stock  raising.  The  owner 
died  and  the  land  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  corporation  whose  business  is  not  farm¬ 
ing  or  fruit  growing.  It  is  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  address  A.  C.  Houghton,  61 
Wheeler  Building,  Columbus,  O. — Adv. 


As  a  friend  out  in  Antrim,  Mo.,  says  : 

Do  not  stop  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  I  am  interested  in 
reading  it;  then  my  little  boy  is  beginning  to  read 
it,  and  I  think  that  it  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
most  papers  for  the  old  as  well  as  the  young  to 
read. 

Now  that  man  recognizes  that  his  little 
boy’s  character  and  mental  habits  will 
be  largely  determined  by  what  he  reads 
and  thinks  about.  We  know  that  is  true, 
and  that  is  why  we  try  to  make  The  R. 
N.-Y.  clean  and  true. 

And  right  here  we  call  your  attention 
to  this  letter  from  a  successful,  self-made 
man.  Our  friends  talk  right  up  for  us, 
you  see  : 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  young  man 
that  reads  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  never  leave  the  farm 
to  accept  or  enter  any  other  profession  without 
regret.  It  opens  the  way  for  higher  education, 
pleasure  and  wealth.  It  shows  agriculture  and 
horticulture  in  the  light  of  to-day,  and  leaves  the 
reader  in  such  a  state  that  he  must  think  of  the 
possibilities  and  pleasures  of  the  farm.  But  our 
farmers  here,  in  eastern  Ohio,  are  of  middle  age 
and  older;  the  young  men  have  gone  from  the 
farm.  Why  ?  Just  because  their  parents  have 
not  made  such  papers  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  fireside 
companions,  or  let  them  even  come  into  their 
homes.  ,  frb  patton. 

Ohio. 

Every  man  that  is  a  man  wants  his 
children  to  grow  up  into  good  men  and 
women  with  a  better  opportunity  than 
he  had.  Even  a  man  who  was  forced  to 
work  when  he  should  have  been  at 
school — as  fell  to  the  lot  of  many  of  us — 
will  try  hard  to  see  that  his  children 
have  the  right  sort  of  reading  matter. 
We  don’t  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  good 
business  policy  to  have  it  known  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  after  the  young  folks. 
We  want  their  attention  and  a  part  of 
their  minds,  and  we  will  guarantee  not 
to  injure  them.  And  we  try  to  talk 
straight  to  the  point  also.  Simple  science , 
fair  facts  and  terse  truths  yiven  in  well 
weeded  words.  That  is  our  motto.  It 
seems  to  us  that  these  sample  notes  from 
subscribers  indicate  that  we  are  getting 
on  the  track  : 

GOING  TO  THE  WALL. 

I  have  been  a  farmer  for  40  years  with  varied 
success.  But  declining  health  came  with  declin¬ 
ing  years,  and  hired  help,  ate  up  all  my  profits, 
since  we  have  had  not  only  poor  crops,  but  de¬ 
clining  prices.  Last  spring  I  felt  that  I  must  go 
to  the  wall,  and  made  arrangements  to  tide  me 
over  about  two  years  when  I  felt  that  I  must  be 
dependent  on  my  friends  if  life  was  given  to  me 
longer.  A  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  fell  into  my  hands. 
I  was  interested  and  subscribed  for  it,  and  learned 
that  I  was  farming  too  much,  but  not  good 
enough — not  the  right  kind  of  crops  suited  to  my 
soil,  market  or  condition  of  family  help.  I  have 
braced  up,  and  if  I  get  as  much  help  from  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  fertilizers  this  year  as  last,  I  will  be 
rods  away  from  the  wall.  d.  b.  l. 

New  Jersey. 

We  are  glad  indeed  to  help  in  such  a  case 
as  that. 

Let  me  say  in  justice  to  The  It.  N.-Y.,  that  I,  for 
one,  subscribed  nearly  two  years  ago  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  Carman  grape  vine  as 
a  gift,  because  money  could  not  buy  these  vines 
from  the  originator,  Mr.  T.  V.  Munson.  But  I  have 
learned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  what  I  could  not  have 
learned  in  a  California  paper,  and  I  calculate  to 
remain  a  subscriber.  w.  P. 

California. 

Still  we  find  a  man  now  and  then  who 
says  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  “published  too 
far  East !  ” 

I  am  a  new  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  have 
read  the  other  agricultural  papers  for  years,  and 
I  would  rather  have  The  R.  N.-Y.  than  all  the 
others  I  ever  saw,  and  I  rather  guess  I  have  seen 
them  all  now,  considering  the  size  of  my  waste 
paper  heap.  We  market  gardeners  get  the  “meat” 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  while  in  the  other  papers,  we  get 
the  husks.  c.  h.  n. 

Cranston,  R.  I. 

A  “  husk  ”  keeps  one  away  from  the 
meat.  Pull  it  off. 

Now  one  more  duty  remains — a  word 
about  premiums.  The  winners  of  the 
$2  bills  up  to  date  are  : 

Dec.  31. — W.  S.  Graves,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa. 

Jan.  2.— Jos.  Shropshire,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 

3. — C.  M.  Lusk,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

4.  — M.  S.  Shelters,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

5.  — Chas.  Miller,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  is  $10  well  and  easily  earned.  We 
have  given  the  list  of  prize  winners  for 
the  last  premium  contest.  Here  we  have 
a  list  of  the  prizes  they  finally  selected  : 

B.  Kenyon,  $25  in  Cash. 

E.  G.  Packard,  Fine  Gold  Watch. 

Monroe  Morse,  R.  N.-Y.  Sewing  Machine. 

Jos.  Morris,  Kalamazoo  Cutter. 

Isaac  Alter,  Crystal  Creamer. 

S.  M.  Rector,  Great  Western  Steamer. 

H.  J.  House,  $15  in  Cash. 

Parker  Bristol,  $10  in  Cash. 

Theo.  Bond,  Ohio  Fodder  Cutter. 


There  you  have  nine  chosen  men — chosen 
by  Enterprise  &  Pluck.  Bear  in  mind 
the  present  contest  for  31  premiums — 
headed  by  that  splendid  Emerson  piano. 
And  now  we  conclude  by  placing  the 
following  note  on  The  R.  N.-Y.  roll  of 
honor.  We  gave  this  man  credit  on 
our  books  for  commission  on  what  we 
thought  was  a  new  subscription  : 

I  beg  to  say  that  both  of  the  subscriptions  re 
ferred  to  above  were  renewals,  and  I  intended  to 
so  state  in  my  letter  inclosing  the  draft.  You 
will,  therefore,  cancel  any  credit  I  may  have. 
More  than  that,  I  would  not  accept  any  commis¬ 
sion,  even  if  they  were  new  subscriptions,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  send  you  such  new  ones  as  I  can 
secure,  without  commission,  as  I  consider  the 
paper  worth  every  cent  it  costs  and  more.  I 
should  be  glad  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer  in  the  county  if  possible,  and  I  would  feel 
that  I  was  amply  repaid  by  the  improvement  that 
would  surely  accrue  to  the  business  in  general. 

CHAS.  F.  GOODWIN. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SEEDS  Tm" 

IS  WHATS  WANTED. 

We  make  a  business  of  growing  them— farm 
seeds  only.  We  select  true  to  name,  grow  in  the 
North,  clean,  and  sort  all  under  personal  man¬ 
agement 

Potatoes,  Oats,  Corn,  Beans 

and  all  kinds  of  FARM  SEEDS,  fully  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated  in  our  handsome  Farm 
Seed  Catalogue.  Sent  free. 

#150  in  Prizes  for  best  crops. 

EDWARD  F  DIBBLE  SEED  CO. 

Honevoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


for  7XL  and 


INFANTS^a^INVALIDS. 

TRADE  ORAEr labop yjf  MARK. 


* 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT 

Substitute  for  Mother’s  Milk. 

West  Liberty,  la. 

We  have  a  baby  20  months  old  who  was 
raised  on  Mellin’s  Food;  she  was  so  delicate 
that  no  one  thought  she  could  live;  Mellin’s 
Food  saved  her.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Westland. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

I  have  been  using  your  Mellin’s  Food  for 
my  boy,  nearly  two  years  old,  for  the  last 
month  or  so,  and  it  has  improved  him  won¬ 
derfully;  he  is  just  recovering  from  a  severe 
illness  and  could  not  digest  milk  at  all  before 
using  the  Food.  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Quinn. 
SEND  for  our  book,  “The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Infants,'’  mailed 

Free  to  any  address.  £ 

Doliber-Goodale  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  * 


TDCCQ  fifll  II  plum,  SPLENDOR  prune,  Van 
I  IlLLO  Ul  UULU  DEMAN  quince— choice  of 
Burbank’s  20  Million  “new creations.”  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  everywhere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar¬ 
anteed.  The  “great  nurseries” save  you  over  H  ALF. 
Millions  of  the  best  trees  70  years’  experience  can 
grow;  they  “live  longer  and  bear  better.”— Sec. 
Morton.  STARK, B29, Louisiana, Mo., Rockport, III. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the  more 
Important  principles  which  underlie  agriculture, 
in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  Is  just  what  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of  chemistry 
or  botany,  needs.  Cloth.  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW- YORKER.  NEW  YORK 


Virginia  Farms  for  Sale. 

500  improved  and  unimproved  farms;  500  town  lots 
and  Villa  sites.  Will  give  the  best  bargains  in  the 
South.  Claremont  is  a  growing  town  on  James  River, 
Circulars  free. 

CITIZENS  LAND  B.  L.  &  D.  CO..  Claremont.  Va. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Strawberries  a  specialty.  3  Farms.  Immense  stock.  A 
No.  1  plants.  50  best  varieties  Strawberries  low. 
Also  best  Raspberries  and  Blackberries.  We  ship 
plants  by  the  1 00, 000  to  all  sections  of  the  U.S.  every 
year,  and  save  many  men  much  money.  Nurseries  buy 
by  the  ton  to  sell  again.  Our  '95  catalogue  tells  why 
we  can  sell  such  choice  stock  so  cheap.  Write  now. 

O.  A.  E.  BALDWIN,  V  St.,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


RASPBERRY  PLAIITsHaSW**-. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity  wanted. 

II.  C.  KING,  Willow  Creek.  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


GREENVILLE  STRAWBERRY. 

Wonderfully  productive.  The  acknowledged  leader. 
Send  to  the  originator  for  catalogue  of  this  and  many 
other  fruits.  Address 

E.  M.  BUECHLY,  Box  944,  Greenville,  O. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


-The  largest  handler 

_ _  of  American- 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


OLDS’  SEED  If?TES 

Fob  Potatoes,  we  have  the  great  ’94  introductions, 
Cabman  No.  1,  Ibisii  Daisy  and  The  Great  Divide. 
also,  about  all  the  standard  varieties,  but  better  than  all, 
U/nDI  n’0  C  A  ID  Best  Potato  we  ever  grew, 
YlUnLU  U  I  Alii.  All  Things  Considered. 

For  Seed  Corn,  we  have  Queen  of  the  Field, 
considered  the  best  yellow  dent  for  this  latitude, 

For  Seed  Oats,  The  Lincoln,  a  great-yielding,  new 
variety.  Catalogue  Free.  |_,  L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  RockCo.Wis. 


CARMAN  No.  3, 

00  cents  per  pound,  $40  per  barrel,  prepaid:  Carman 
No.  1.  $1.25  per  peck,  $13  per  barrel;  Ohio  Jr..  Chicugo 
Market.  Everett,  American  Beauty,  Vick’s  Early  Ad¬ 
vance,  Vick’s  Perfection,  Rochester  Rose,  Early  Pride, 
Irish  Daisy,  Orphan.  Dutton.  Favorite.  $4  per  barrel: 
Maggie  Murphy,  Freeman.  Early  Puritan,  New  Queen. 
Sunrise,  Early  and  Late  Hebrons,  Rochester  Peach- 
blow,  Monroe  Seedling.  American  Wonder,  White 
Elephant,  St.  Patrick,  White  Hose,  $3.25  per  barrel; 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Green  Mountain.  White  Star. 
$2.50  per  barrel.  1  am  taking  orders  for  spring,  one- 
half  cash  with  order,  balance  when  shipped. 

C.  E.  KELLEY.  Newark,  N.  Y. 


CONSUMPTION 

To  the  Editor — Please  inform  your  read¬ 
ers  that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the 
above  named  disease.  By  its  timely  use 
thousands  of  hopeless  cases  have  been  per¬ 
manently  cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  consumption  if  they  will 
send  me  their  express  and  post  office  address. 
T. A. Slocum,  M.C..  183  Pearl  St. .  New  York. 


Thompson’s 


SOWS  CLOVER, 
TIMOTHY,  ALFALFA, 
RED  TOP,  FLAX, 
and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 


Weight  40  lbs. 
Send  for  circulars. 


GRASS 

SEEDER 

Sows  any  Quantity. 
Evenly,  Accurately, 


IN  WET  DRY 


AND  WINDY 


WEATHER. 


20  to  40 


Acres  Per  Day 


0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

17  River  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


OUIt  PUMPS  have  Automatic  Agitators  and  do  it 
right  Our  GARFIELD  KNAPSACK  and  EMPIRE 
KING  lead  all  other*.  Everybody  says  so. 
Catalogue  and  instruction  book,  4  cents.  Circulars  free , 
FIKI.U  FORCE  I'LJll1  CO.,  113  Brlbtol  Ave.,  Lockport,  N.  ¥. 


Medium  Red  Clover  Seedu£M5X,S» 

new  crop  seed,  in  new  bags,  at  $7  per  bu.  Also  care¬ 
fully  selected  Seed  Oats  and  Seed  Corn  of  the  best 
varieties.  J.  E.  WILLARD,  Belvidere,  Ill. 


FERTILIZERS 

■  HUBBARD  &  CO..  10  Lie 


I— Special  brands  for  all 
crops.  Dealers  and  con¬ 
sumers  address 
HUBBARD  &  CO.,  10  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 


ASHES 


at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


Free 

fertilizers  in  the  winter  time - 

freight  paid.  Write  for  particulars, 
giving  references  and  shipping  point. 

POWELL  FERTILIZER  &  CHEM.  CO. 
Powell’s  Fertilizers, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


ODORLESS  GUANO 
MINERAL  UUAHU 


delivered  at  your 
nearest  station,  for 
#20.00  per  ton. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.- 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


Better  Crops 

result  from  use  of  fertilizers  rich  in  potash.  Most  fertilizers  do  not  contain 

Sufficient  Potash  to  Insure  the  Best  Results. 

The  results  of  the  latest  investigations  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  potash  are  told  in  our  books. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


V 


Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Phila.,  medium .  12  @  14 

Jersey,  prime .  12  @  13 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  9  @  11 

Western,  prime .  9  @  10 

Western,  inferior . 7  @  8 

Fowls,  Jersey,  prime .  10  @  — 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  9  @  95^ 

Western,  prime .  85^@  9 

Western,  inferior .  7  @  8 

Pucks,  Jersey,  prime .  12  @  14 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  11  @  13 

Western .  11  @  13 

Geese.  Md.,  prime .  11  @  13 

Western .  8  @  11 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb .  7  ®  7\4 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb .  7  @  7\4 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9>/£@  — 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  9,t£ 

Southern,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  5^ 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  65  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  50  @2  00 

Western,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  75 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @  35 

VEGETABLES. 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5@  10 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 1  00@5  00 

Danish,  per  100  .  4  00@6  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  75@  — 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  50@  60 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@5  (X) 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz  roots .  25®  50 

State,  per  doz  roots .  15@  35 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz  bunches .  75@1  25 

Rhode  Island,  per  doz  roots .  40®  50 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 5  00®  — 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@3  00 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 3  00®5  00 

Escarole,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 5  00@6  00 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@3  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  2@  5 

Kale,  per  bbl . .  75@1  00 

Lettuce,  Charleston,  per  basket . 1  50@2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Florida,  per  basket . 2  00@3  00 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  75 

White,  per  bbl . 3  00@7  00 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  62 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  50®2  50 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  O0@l  50 

String  beans,  Fla.,  per  crate .  . 1  50@3  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  60@3  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

F’EED  AND  BRAN. 

These  are  jobbers’  prices— per  car-load  or  larger 
lots. 

Bran,  Winter,  in  bulk .  80@  — 

In  bags .  85®  — 

Middlings,  Winter .  95®  1  00 

Western .  85@  90 

Rye  feed .  82@  &5 

Oil  meal  in  sacks . 23  00®23  50 

Cotton-seed  meal . . . 18  00@19  00 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS. 

These  are  quotations  for  large  lots: 

Ground  bone,  fine  average,  per  ton  ....21  00  @23  00 

Kainit,  2,240  lbs .  8  75  @  9  25 

Kieseret  .  7  00  ®  7  25 

Mur.  potash,  80  p.  c .  1  77  @  2  00 

Nitrate  of  soda .  1  80  ®  2  05 

High  grade  manure  salt  (90@98  p.  c. 

sulphate  potash) .  2  07  @  2  25 

Manure  salt,  in  bulk,  24@36  p.  c.  per 

unit,  O.  U .  36^@  37^ 

Bone  black,  spent,  per  2,000  lbs . 19  00  @19  50 

Ammon,  superphos.,  high  grade . 25  00  @26  00 

Dried  blood,  West’n,  h.  g.  flue  ground . .  2  05  @  2  15 

Low  grade .  2  00  @  2  05 

Tankage,  per  ton . . 20  00  @21  00 

Azotine .  2  05  @  2  15 

F'ish  scrap,  dry  (at  factory),  f.  o.  b . 23  00  @  — 

Sulp.  ammo.,  per  100  lbs .  3  10  @3  25 

S.  C.,  phos.  rock,  ground,  per  2,000  lbs  ..  6  50  @  6  75 

Undried,  f.  o.  b.,  Ashley  River,  per 

2,240  lbs .  3  75  @  — 

Dried .  4  25  @  — 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  19,735  cans  of  milk, 

170  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  327  cans  of  cream. 

The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.55  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Fix- 
change  price  is  3  cents  Der  quart  net  to  the  shipper.  I  will  (?et  you  extra  prices  for  choice  Sweet 
_  Potatoes,;  also  Pears  and  Apples,  Peas,  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  all  vegetables.  No  use  for  poor  goods. 
Write  for  Shipping  Cards  and  Directions  for  packing. 
J.  H.  TIENKEN,  32  Little  12th  St.,  New  Yo:k. 

Best  butter  brings  better  prices. 

Choice  fruits  are  in  good  demand. 

The  market  for  essential  oils  is  dull. 

41’ he  egg  market  is  weak  and  sales  slow. 

Calves  are  in  large  supply  and  prices  lower. 

Pork  is  not  in  large  supply,  and  the  market  is 
firm. 

Raisin  prices  are  considerably  lower  than  last 
year. 

Cold  weather  about  put  an  end  to  duck  hunting 
in  Maryland. 

Choice,  unfrozen  spinach  has  sold  for  as  high  as 
$5  per  barrel. 

Much  of  the  Southern  produce  received  here  has 
been  badly  frozen. 

Many  apples  and  onions  are  reported  in  storage 
in  western  New  York. 

Receipts  of  onions  last  year  were  about  16  per 
cent  larger  than  in  1893. 

Cauliflower  is  mostly  inferior  and  damaged,  but 
choice  brings  high  prices. 

Receipts  of  cranberries  were  but  little  more  than 
half  as  large  as  last  year. 

About  one-third  more  apples  were  received  here 
last  year  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  exports  of  apples  from  this  port  last  year 
were  228,111  barrels;  the  preceding  year,  67,046 
barrels. 

The  first  fresh  asparagus  of  the  season  came  in 
about  Christmas  from  California  and  sold  for  ex¬ 
treme  prices. 

Arrivals  of  butter  were  but  little  larger  last 
year  than  in  1893,  probably  about  five  per  cent, 
and  arrivals  of  cheese  showed  a  still  smaller  in¬ 
crease. 

The  State  Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  hold  its  36th  annual  meeting  in  Read¬ 
ing,  January  15  and  16.  Sessions  are  free  to  all. 

Exhibits  of  fruits  and  flowers  are  solicited.  Re¬ 


duced  hotel  and  railroad  rates.  An  interesting 
programme  has  been  prepared.  E.  B.  Engle,  sec¬ 
retary.  Waynesboro. 

The  recent  cold  snap  extended  pretty  much  all 
over  the  country,  and  Southern  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  badly  frozen.  Reports  indicate  dis¬ 
astrous  results  in  the  Florida  orange  groves, 
though  the  real  damage  is  hard  to  ascertain.  Still 
dealers  seem  to  consider  that  much  injury  has 
been  done,  and  prices  have  sharply  advanced.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  damage  has  been  over¬ 
estimated. 


smoke  or  spray  thoroughly  with  tobacco  tea. 
The  plants  may  be  placed  in  a  closely  covered 
box  for  this  purpose. 

Price  List  op  Furs.— Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  send  me 
a  price  list  of  furs  in  good  condition  ?  E.  8. 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  sends  one  nearly  every  week. 
It  will  be  found  under  the  market  reports  on  this 
page.  These  prices  are  for  first-class  goods;  poor 
ones  will  go  for  lower  prices. 

Cranberries  and  Apples.— 1.  I  have  an  alder 
flat,  black  muck,  and  wish  to  turn  it  into  a  cran¬ 
berry  bog.  I  can  flow  from  one  to  two  or  four 
feet  of  water  on  it  at  any  season.  How  many 
plants  are  needed  per  acre  ?  What  is  the  proper 
distance  between  the  plants  ?  What  is  the  best 
time  to  plant  ?  2.  I  am  in  the  fruit  business,  but 

made  a  little  mistake  in  planting  my  apple  trees. 
I  set  them  18  feet  apart  each  way  in  the  spring  of 
1893.  The  trees  were  four  years  old.  Can  I  remove 
every  second  tree  and  have  them  36  feet  ?  Will 
these  that  I  lift  be  as  good,  or  will  they  amount  to 
anything  ?  They  are  nice,  thrifty  stock.  Or  would 
it  be  better  to  let  them  grow  until  the  tops  come 
together  and  cut  every  second  one  out  ?  j.  n.  c. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Ans. — 1.  The  plants  are  usually  set  8  or  10  inches 
apart,  so  that  several  thousand  are  required  per 
acre.  The  best  time  is  whenever  the  planter  is 
ready,  except  in  winter.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  have 
considerable  about  cranberries  soon.  2.  We 
would  remove  carefully,  as  early  in  spring  as 
possible,  every  alternate  tree. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery, -State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras . 23  @— 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 25  @251^ 

Western,  first . 22  @24 

Western,  seconds  . 18  @20 

Western,  thirds . 14  @16 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 19  @ — 

First .  16  @18 

Seconds .  13  @15 

Thirds . 10  @12 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 16  @18 

Seconds . 12  @14 

Thirds . 10  @11 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 115^@13 

Thirds . 10  @11 

Factory,  firkins,  extras . 13J*S@14 

Tubs,  extras . 13  @15 

Firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . 10)^@11 

Thirds .  9  @10 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 16  @17 

Poor  to  good . 10  @15 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  26  @  28 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  gathered,  first.  25  @  26 

Western  and  N' western,  average  best....  24  @  25 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  23  @  23J6 

West’n  Refrigerator,  fall-packed,  choice  20  @  22 

Refrigerator,  early  packed,  firsts _  17  @  18 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  15  @  16 

Refrigerator,  inferior,  per  case . 2  00  @3  50 

Seconds,  per  case . 3  00  @3  50 

Limed,  per  doz .  15  @  16 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 2  00@5  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl .  2  25@3  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  25@3  50 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  fancy  dark, per  bbl.  12  50@13  00 

Prime,  per  bbl  . 11  00@12  50 

Light,  per  bbl . 10  00@11  00 

Defective,  per  bbl . 8  00@10  00 

Per  crate . 3  00@3  75 

Jersey,  per  crate . 2  75@3  50 

long  Island,  per  crate . 3  00@3  50 

Grapes,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  10®  18 

Concord,  etc.,  per  8-lb  basket .  10®  18 

Grape  Fruit,  Fla.,  per  box .  2  00@3  50 

Lemons,  Fla.,  choice,  per  box .  — @  — 

Poor  to  good,  per  box .  — @  — 

Oranges,  Fla.,  selected,  176®200s,  per  box  ...2  12@2  50 

Bright,  prime  lines,  per  box . 1  62@2  00 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 1  62@1  87 

Poor  to  fair,  per  box . 1  00®  1  50 

Tangerines,  per  box .  2  50@3  50 

Mandarins,  per  box . 1  75@2  50 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

North’n,  West’n  Southern  and 
No.  1  Quality.  and  Eastern.  Southwestern. 

Black  bear . 18  00  @  30  (X)  10  00  @20  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings...  5  00  @  15  00  4  00  @10  00 

Otter .  6  00  @  10  00  5  00  ®  7  00 

Beaver,  No.  1,  per  lb  .  3  50  @  4  00  3  00  @  3  25 

Silver  fox . 25  00  @100  00  —  @  — 

Cross  fox .  3  00  @  8  00  —  @  — 

Red  fox .  1  25  @  1  50  1  00  @  1  25 

Gray  fox .  50  @  65  45  @  55 

Wolf .  150  @  2  00  1  00  @150 

Prairie .  60  @  90  40  @  60 

Wolverine .  3  50  @  5  00  3  00  @  4  00 

Lynx .  1  50  @  2  00 

Wild  cat .  40  @  75 

House  cat,  black .  20  @  40 

Colored  .  5  @  10 

Marten,  dark .  2  00  @  400 

Pale .  75  @  1  00 

Skunk,  black .  1  20  @  1  30 

Half-striped .  75  @  85 

Striped .  35  @  45 

White .  15  @  25 

Raccoon .  50  @  75 

Opossum .  15  @  30 

Mink .  50  @  1  75 

Muskrat,  fall .  6  @  8 

Winter .  9  @  12 

GAME 

Quail,  choice,  per  doz . 

Poor  to  fair,  per  doz . 

Partridges,  nearby,  fresh,  per  pair. . 

Western,  undrawn,  per  pair . 

Drawn,  per  pair . 

Grouse,  dark,  undrawn,  per  pair . 

Dark,  drawn,  per  pair . 

Pin-tail,  undrawn,  per  pair . 

Drawn,  per  pair .  , 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 

Wild  ducks,  canvas,  per  pair . 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 

Mallard,  baited,  per  pair . 

Mallard,  shot,  per  pair . 

Teal,  blue  wing,  per  pair . . 

Common,  per  pair . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat,  silver . 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 

Corn . 

Oats . 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  _ 

Country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb .  9j£@  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6  @  714 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Grassers,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  e 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs,  per  lb.  6Jf@  7  U 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  "• 

80  to  120  lbs,  per  lb . 

120  to  180  lbs,  per  lb . 

180  lbs  and  up . 

Pigs,  small  roasting,  per  lb . 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb . 

’  POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 

L.  I.  Rose,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Maine  Rose,  per  bbl . 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  bbl . 

Michigan,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 

Northern,  N.  Y.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  average,  per  bbl . 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 

Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 

POULTRY-DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  Jersey,  prime . 

Del.  and  Md.,  prime  . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  prime . 

Western,  prime . 

Western,  inferior . 

Capons,  Phil.,  large,  per  lb . 

Medium,  per  lb . •• . 

Slips,  per  lb . 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

if  you  don’t  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it  ! 
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A  YEAR’S  WORK  at  FORDHOOK  FARM 


a  a  Bright  a  Book  a  about  a  SEEDS 


a  (just  issued) 

Bright  alike  inside  and  outside.  The  outside  is  red,  and  the  inside 
certainly  will  be — by  all  who  need  live  Seeds. 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  sent  on  a  cent  postal  card.  You'd  better 
spend  that  cent  to-day?  ADDRESS  AS  ABOVE. 


PALMER  &  FROST 


Leggett’s  Paris- Green  or  Dry 
Powder  Gun. 


Successors  to  ’ 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
LOO  Ileade  Street,  New  York, 
lteferenco  :  Chatham  National  Bank. 


9  For 
|  Orchard, 

I  Vineyard, 
I  Garden  or 
|  Potato  Field 
I  Distributes 
1  Paris -Green 
|  Sulphur, 

I1  “  F  u  n  gi¬ 
ro  i  d  ,”  (a 
powdered 
4  Bordeaux 
£  Mixture)  or 
■j  a  n  y  dry 
j  powder. 


1  75@2  00 
1  00@1  75 
80@1  00 
65®  90 
.  35®  40 
90@1  00 
75®  80 
85@  90 
50®  55 
1  50@2  50 
1  00@3  00 
50@1  50 
65®  75 
40®  60 
30®  40 
20®  25 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 


Thousands 
in  Use. 


CHOICE  PRODUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game,  Hogs,  Lambs.  Calves,  etc. 
Stencils,  etc.,  on  application.  GARNISH  &  CO., 
Produce  Commission  Merchants.  32  Little  12ih  Street, 
New  York.  Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


.59  @63^ 
.52  @58 
.62  @67 
,54  @56 
58  @60 
,48J4>@52)4j 
,34  @42 


Illustrated  Circular  on  application. 
LEGGETT  <fc  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


FOR  SALE. 

BUFFALO  LAKE  STOCK  FARM, 

In  Southwestern  Minnesota. 

Consisting  af  800  acres,  about  (XXI  acres  fenced,  and  30 
acres  in  tillage;  with  large  barns  for  300  head  of  stock 
and  250  tons  of  hay;  a  comfortable  dwelling  house; 
creamery,  out  oilices,  etc.  The  buildings  alone  cost 
$15,000.  Selling  price,  $10,000.  Station  :  Tracy,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad.  Apply  to 
THE  IRISII-AMKRICAN  COLONIZATION  CO.,  L’t’d, 
Currie,  Murray  Co.,  Minn. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &CO., 

Commission  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 

Game,  Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng,  Etc. 

Best  market  prices  with  daily  returns.  We  have  the 
largest  orders  for  LIVE  QUAIL. 

229  &  231  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
References:  Any  one  In  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

headquarters  for 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lota  and  smaller 


.7  00@7  50 
3  50@4  50 
1  75@2  00 
.2  00®  — 
1  62@1  75 
1  50©1  62 
.  1  37@1  62 
1  00®  1  50 
.1  85@2  00 
1  00@2  50 


JUST  WHAT  YOU 
WANT. 

Will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

The  outfit  consists 
of  the  Tools  and  Ma¬ 
terial  shown  in  cut. 
Any  one  can  do  his 
own  lialf-soling  and 
mending  of  Roots, 
Shoes,  Rubbers, 
Harness,  Furni¬ 
ture,  Ete. 

We  also  furnish 
Half  Soles  (cut  to  ex¬ 
act  size)  and  Patches. 

Price  for  Outfit,  $2. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
JOHN  H.  GRANT 
342  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago.  Ill 


Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(L7*lnquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited* 


FOR  HORSES  AND  CATTLE 

Will  put  your  stock  In  prime  condition.  If  It  does 
not  do  this  on  fair  trial,  we  will  refund  your  money. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  trial  bag,  and  if  you 
are  not  perfectly  satisfied,  we  will  not  ask  you  to  pay 
for  it.  We  refer  by  permission  to  Messrs.  H.  W.  Col- 
lingwood,  The  R.  N.-Y.,  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb,  C.  J. 
Hamlin,  J.  B.  Dutcher  &  Son.  J.  G.  Davis,  Francis  II. 
Leggett  &  Co.,  Third  Avenue  R.  R.  Co.,  G.  Oonkling, 
and  many  others  who  use  and  indorse  FEELS  CON¬ 
DITION  FOOD. 

PEEL’S  FOOD  CO.  Brattleboro,  Vt 

N.  Y.  Office;  426-428  Washington  Street. 


UIIHU 


Just  as  a  Pointer 
for  Club-Raisers, 

we  tell  them  that  most  of  our  clubs  come 
in  small  orders  at  a  time.  The  agents 
send  in  names  as  they  get  them.  They 
all  count  just  as  if  sent  at  once  ;  but  the 

$2  IN  CASH 

that  goes  to  some  agent  every  day,  usu¬ 
ally  goes  for  small  lists.  A  day’s  work 
ought  to  secure  it  almost  every  time. 


CHESHIRES! 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world..  Awarded 
more  than  Ufree  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
reft  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best?  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


The  Genuine  “Brown’s  Bronchial  troches” 
are  sold  only  in  boxes.  They  are  wonderfully  effect¬ 
ive  for  Coughs,  Hoarseness  or  Irritation  of  the  Throat 
caused  by  cold.— Adv. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


“THE  BALANCED  RATION.” 

THK  8CIKNCE  OF  FEEDING  STOCK. 

Part  XII. 

“A  Square  Meal.” 

We  now  understand  a  few  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principles  of  the  scientific  feed¬ 
ing  of  farm  animals.  What  we  have  had 
is  only  the  primer — a  mere  start  to  enable 
one  to  go  on  and  study  fairly  into  the 
subject.  A  life-time  is  all  too  short  in 
which  to  learn  the  wonderful  secrets  of 
animal  nutrition,  and  apply  them  to 
practical  use.  What  we  have  gone  over 
is  but  a  crude  beginning.  By  and  by  we 
shall  review  the  subject  and,  perhaps, 
learn  some  new  things  about  it. 

Now  before  we  leave  it  for  a  time  we 
wish  to  make  a  brief  application  of  what 
we  know  about  feeding,  to  human  diet. 
Human  digestion  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  hog  or  cow.  The  same  necessity 
for  muscle-makers,  fat-formers  and  pure 
fat,  holds  good,  as  well  as  the  necessity 
for  a  “  balance”  between  these  materials 
and  the  need  of  eating  digestible  food. 
The  making  of  a  “balanced  ration”  for 
a  man  is  a  far  harder  job  than  that  of 
estimating  a  mixture  of  hay  and  grain 
for  a  cow,  because  the  range  of  human 
food  is  much  greater  than  that  of  ani¬ 
mals.  There  are  dozens  of  things  to 
select  from,  and  the  tastes  and  dislikes 
of  different  people  are  so  pronounced 
that  no  one  mixture  of  foods  could  be 
made  up  that  would  satisfy  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  even  one  family.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  important  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  health  and  economy,  to 


25  times  as  much  as  with  a  pound  of 
wood.  Now  in  the  same  way  there  is 
latent  energy  in  food  needing  the  pr  > 
cesses  of  digestion  and  the  wonderful 
operations  goingon  in  the  blood  to  make 
it  active,  and  to  enable  us  to  keep  warm, 
to  move  the  powerful  force  pump  of  the 
heart,  move  our  muscles,  lift  great 
weights  and,  in  fact,  do  all  our  work. 

You  can  see  that  there  must  be  some 
measure  of  this  energy  in  food,  and  this 
measure  is  the  amount  of  lifting  force 
equal  weights  of  the  food  can  produce. 
This  measure  is  given  in  caltjriets  as 
length  would  be  given  in  inches,  or 
weight  in  ounces.  A  calorie  represents 
the  amount  of  heat  needed  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  one  gram  of  water  one 
degree.  So  that  when  you  read  below 
that  a  pound  of  potatoes  have  a  potential 
energy  of  375  calories,  and  a  pound  of 
pork  3,510  calories,  you  will  know  that 
these  figures  represent  the  relative 
abilities  of  these  two  foods  to  supply 
heat  and  force,  just  exactly  as  we  would 
measure  the  lifting  capacity  of  the 
energy  in  a  portion  each  of  coal  or 
wood.  We  wish  you  to  understand  just 
what  this  “  potential  energy”  means,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  to 
consider  in  a  “  balanced  ration”  for 
humans.  Now  here  is  the  table  : 
COMPOSITION  OF  EDIBLE  PORTIONS  OF  FOOD 

FER  CENT  OF  ONE  POUND. 


Energy  in 


Animal 

Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure  one  pound 

food. 

makers. 

formers. 

Fat. 

calories. 

Sirloin  steak . . . 

..18.5 

20.5 

1210 

Rib  beef . 

...12.2 

27.9 

1405 

Veal  shoulder.  . 

...20.2 

9.8 

790 

Leg  of  mutton. . 

...18.3 

19.0 

1140 

Smoked  ham . . . 

...16.7 

39.1 

1960 

Salt  pork . 

...  0.9 

82.8 

3510 

Chicken . 

...24.4 

2.0 

540 

Turkey . 

. . .  23.9 

8.7 

810 

Eggs . 

...14.9 

10.5 

721 

Milk . 

...  3.6 

4.7 

3.6 

325 

Butter . 

...  1.0 

0.5 

85.0 

3615 

Full  cheese . 

...28.3 

1.8 

35.5 

2070 

Corned  beef. . . 

...16.7 

5.1 

525 

Canned  salmon 

...14.3 

8.8 

635 

Salt  codfish . 

...16.0 

0.4 

315 

Salt  mackerel . 

...14.7 

15.1 

910 

Fresh  codfish.. 

...10.6 

0.2 

205 

is,  does  it  supply  the  digestible  nutri¬ 
ment  and  force  that  your  body  needs  to 
grow,  to  repair  wastes  aDd  to  perform 
its  needed  work,  or  are  you  poorly 
nourished  and  at  the  same  time  over¬ 
working  the  digestive  system  with  a 
great  excess  of  heating  and  fat  produc¬ 
ing  food  ?  Let  us  first  think  about  that 
and  then  ask,  do  we  buy  our  actual  food 
as  cheaply  as  we  might  ?  In  other  words, 
can  we  buy  more  real  nutriment  with 
the  same  money  by  purchasing  or  produc¬ 
ing  different  articles  of  food  ?  These 
things  are  certainly  worth  considering, 
and  obviously  the  only  way  to  answer  is 
to  know  how  much  muscle-makers,  fat- 
formers  and  pure  fat  we  are  eating,  and 
how  much  of  each  we  can  buy  with  our 
money.  We  see  at  once  how  difficult 
this  problem  is  when  we  realize  how 
different  persons  vary  in  appetite  and 
taste.  With  a  cow,  we  can  make  up  a 
mess  and  put  it  before  her  and  thus 
make  an  end  of  it.  That  can't  be  done 
with  free  human  beings,  though  convicts 
and  inmates  of  public  institutions  are 
often  fed  somewhat  in  this  way  and  kept 
in  excellent  health.  With  most  of  us, 
the  best  way  will  be  to  consider  what  we 
are  now  eating  and  attempt  slowly  to 
remedy  the  defects  in  the  “ration.” 

What  is  the  “  balance  ”  for  human  be¬ 
ings  ?  Many  very  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country  to  learn  in  a  general  way 
how  much  food  a  well  grown  man  should 
eat.  In  these  experiments,  all  the  food 
consumed  by  entire  families  was  care¬ 
fully  weighed,  and  its  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  was  known.  In  fact,  these  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  were  those  for  determining  the 
“  standard  ration  ”  for  cattle.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  many  European  experiments,  the 
following  table  was  prepared  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  school  of  physiologists.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  as  much  of  a  “  standard  ”  as  the 
cattle  ration  we  have  based  our  fig¬ 


There  you  have  to  a  fraction  of  a  gram 
what  that  family  consumed  in  that  cold 
month.  The  women  were  estimated  at 
four-fifths  of  the  eating  capacity  of  a  man, 
so  that  the  325  pounds  of  food  represent 
274  meals  for  a  full  man  or  nearly  one 
pound  and  13  ounces  per  meal.  To  avoid 
long  details  of  figuring,  one  day’s  ration 
for  a  man  on  the  basis  of  that  family’s 
food  was  as  follows  : 

ONE  DAY’S  ACTUAL  FOOD. 


Muscle- 

Pure 

Fat- 

Potential 

makers, 

fat, 

formers, 

energy, 

grams. 

grams. 

grams. 

calories. 

Animal .... 

. 59 

131 

13 

1510 

Vegetable.. 

. 40 

8 

385 

1825 

Total.. . 

. 99 

139 

398 

3335 

If  we  apply  the  same  rule  as  before, 
we  find  the  “nutritive  ratio”  of  this  food 
to  be  over  1  to  7  %,  very  much  more  fat 
than  seems  necessary.  The  same  family 
with  one  woman  away  and  a  year-old 
child  in  her  place,  consumed  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  51,489  grams  (113% 
pounds)  of  animal  food  and  (53,920  grams 
(140%  pounds)  of  vegetable  food.  Fig¬ 
ured  out  in  the  same  way,  this  gave  129 
grams  of  muscle-makers,  145  of  pure  fat 
and  472  of  fat-formers,  or  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  a  little  over  1  to  (3% — less  food 
than  in  winter  as  might  be  expected.  To 
carry  the  idea  out  still  further,  we  give 
below  10  similar  statements.  In  these 
cases,  the  regular  food  ordinarily  used 
was  carefully  weighed  and  analyzed  for 
one  month,  as  in  the  case  detailed  above: 

FOOD  ACTUALLY  CONSUMED  PER  DAY. 


Muscle-  Pure  Fat-  Potential, 
makers,  fat,  formers,  energy, 
grams,  grams,  grams,  calories. 


Boarding  house - 

.103 

152 

401 

3490 

Chemist’s  family. . . 

.118 

103 

430 

3210 

Jewelers  family... 

.  83 

117 

478 

3390 

Blacksmith’s  familylOO 

171 

401 

3640 

Machinist’s  family. 

.  99 

156 

421 

3580 

Mason’s  family . 

.111 

143 

362 

3270 

Carpenter’s  family.  105 

135 

362 

3185 

Farmer’s  family... . 

.114 

142 

435 

3570 

Student’s  club . . 

.  92 

141 

343 

3110 

Average  of  many. . 

.105 

140 

405 

3395 

This  average  gives  a  nutritive  ratio  of  over  1 
to  7. 


know  what  we  are  eating.  Many  of  the 
ills  of  middle  and  later  life  may  be 
traced  to  improper  diet — that  is,  to  forc¬ 
ing  into  the  system  year  after  year  an 
“unbalanced  ration”  in  which  there  has 
been  an  excess  of  either  muscle-makers 
or  fats.  The  efforts  to  dispose  of  this 
excess  have  injured  the  digestive  powers 
so  that  after  middle  age,  life  becomes 
full  of  pain  and  sickness  because  the 
digestive  organs  are  crippled  just  as  the 
back  and  shoulders  are  bent  and  weak¬ 
ened  by  overwork.  It  may  be  easily 
shown  from  the  standpoint  of  economy 
how  it  is  possible  to  obtain  more  nourish¬ 
ment  for  a  dollar  in  some  foods  than  in 
others,  when  we  know  the  comparative 
analyses  of  these  foods. 

First  we  call  your  attention  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  showing  the  composition  of 
many  food  articles.  Prof.  W.  O.  At¬ 
water,  of  the  Storrs  (Conn.)  Experiment 
Station,  has  done  very  valuable  work  in 
this  line,  and  most  of  the  facts  here 
given  are  condensed  from  his  bulletins. 
You  will  notice  that  the  table  is  arranged 
about  the  same  as  the  tables  of  stock 
food,  except  that  we  have  a  column 
headed  “potential  energy.”  That  means 
a  comparative  statement  of  the  force  or 
heat  producing  power  in  equal  weights  of 
different  foods.  We  laid  much  stress  on 
the  fact  that  the  delicate  and  powerful 
machinery  of  the  body  is  kept  moving  by 
the  heat  derived  from  a  slow  burning  of 
the  food  inside  the  body.  That  burning 
represents  the  heat  or  force-producing 
power  of  various  foods.  Suppose  we  had 
a  pound  each  of  wood,  coal  and  kerosene 
oil,  and  we  wished  to  make  up  a  fair 
measure  of  the  amount  of  heat  each 
pound  would  produce.  The  wood  might 
represent  1,  the  coal  5,  and  the  oil  25; 
if  put  in  that  way  we  would  always 
understand  that,  weight  for  weight,  oil 
will  produce  25  times  as  much  heat  as 
wood.  How  would  we  measure  that 
heat?  By  the  amount  of  power  or 
force  it  will  produce.  That  force  rests 
in  the  fuel  until  combustion  sets  free 
the  heat  ;  this  applied  to  water  makes 
steam,  and  that  properly  directed  turns 
machinery  and  does  our  work.  There¬ 
fore,  we  can  safely  say  that  a  pound  of 
oil  will  furnish  the  power  needed  to  lift 


Oysters . 

.  6.0 

3.7 

1.2 

230 

Vegetables  and 
fruits. 

Crackers . 

..10.7 

68.7 

9.9 

1895 

White  bread . 

..  8.8 

56.3 

1.7 

1280 

Corn  meal . 

..  9.2 

70.6 

3.8 

1645 

Oatmeal . 

..15.1 

68.2 

7.1 

1850 

“  Graham” . 

..11.7 

71.7 

1.7 

1625 

Rice . 

..  7.4 

79.4 

0.4 

1630 

Peas . 

..26.7 

56.4 

1.7 

1565 

Beans . 

..23.1 

59.2 

2.0 

1615 

Potatoes . 

..  2.1 

17.9 

0.1 

375 

Sweet  Potatoes. . 

..  1.5 

26.0 

0.4 

530 

Onions . 

..  1.4 

10.1 

0.3 

225 

String  beans . . . . 

..  2.2 

9.4 

0.4 

235 

Green  peas . 

..  4.4 

16.0 

0.6 

405 

Green  corn . 

..  2.8 

13.2 

1.1 

345 

Tomatoes . 

..  0.8 

2.5 

0.4 

80 

Cabbage . 

..  2.1 

5.5 

0.3 

155 

.Sugar . 

. 

97.8 

0.4 

1820 

Apples . 

..  0.2 

15.9 

315 

There  is  food  for  many  an  hour’s  re¬ 
flection.  It  would  be  a  singular  man 
who  could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  bill  of 
fare  selected  from  that  list,  and  we  think 
most  of  us  could  make  up  a  pretty  fair 
“balance”  from  what  we  already  know. 
Notice  how  few  of  the  animal  foods  sup¬ 
ply  fat-formers  or  slow  fuel  in  large 
amounts.  Many  of  them  are  very  rich  in 
pure  fat  and,  knowing  as  we  do  that  this 
is  to  fat-formers  about  as  kerosene  oil  is 
to  petroleum,  we  can  understand  why 
large  quantities  of  fat  meat  often  pro¬ 
duce  an  uncomfortable  heat  and  slug¬ 
gishness  in  the  system.  It  is  like  throw¬ 
ing  oil  into  a  fire — giving  a  quick,  fierce 
blaze,  but  not  the  prolonged  heat  of 
wood  or  coal.  The  fat-formers  are 
mostly  in  the  vegetable  foods,  and  a 
little  thought  will  show  us  why  it  is 
such  a  good  plan  to  mix  the  vegetable 
and  animal  foods  together.  Notice  that 
beans  and  peas  actually  supply  more 
food,  pound  for  pound,  than  chicken  or 
turkey  meat.  See  what  a  fizzle  the  to¬ 
mato  is  as  a  food  product,  and  how  help¬ 
ful  such  vegetables  as  sweet  corn,  string 
beans  and  green  peas  may  be  made  !  We 
could  give  the  analyses  of  100  more 
articles  of  food  if  desired,  but  these 
ought  to  answer  for  illustration. 

The  mere  statement  as  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  these  foods  tells  some  stories 
that  we  can  ha’"  My  believe,  but  we  must 
remember  that  with  the  human  ration 
far  more  than  with  those  for  cattle, 
digestibility,  taste,  method  of  cooking, 
and  home  productions  upset  all  purely 
chemical  or  theoretical  rules.  In  a  gen¬ 
eral  way,  we  wish  to  ask  two  questions 
about  the  food  you  eat  day  after  day. 
Is  it  as  healthful  as  it  should  be  ?  That 


ures  on  : 

FOOD  NEEDED  PER  DAY. 


Poten- 

Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure 

tial 

makers, 

formers, 

fat, 

energy, 

Persons. 

grams. 

grams. 

gr’s. 

calories. 

Little  child ren. . . 

..  .  28 

37 

75 

767 

Children  6  to  15. 

... .  75 

43 

325 

2041 

Woman  at  ordinary 

2426 

work . 

....  92 

44 

400 

Man  at  moderate 

work . 

....  118 

56 

500 

3055 

One  hundred  grams  are  equal  to  3% 
ounces,  or  one  ounce  equals  28.35  grams. 
To  bring  this  nearer  to  what  we  have 
been  studying,  we  would  find  the  “nutri¬ 
tive  ratio”  of  that  man’s  food  in  this  way: 
The  pure  fat  is  equal  to  2%  times  its 
weight  of  fat-formers  ;  56  x  2%  =  140. 
This  added  to  500  gives  640,  or  about  5.4 
times  as  much  as  the  muscle-makers. 
Figured  in  the  same  way,  the  ratio  for 
the  woman  is  slightly  less  than  1  to  5%, 
for  the  child  1  to  5.75,  and  so  on. 

Prof.  Atwater  has  tested  the  amount 
of  food  consumed  in  many  American 
families.  We  have  space  here  to  review 
but  one,  which  concerns  the  food  eaten 
in  the  family  of  the  agriculturist  of  the 
Storrs  Station.  Probably  this  comes  as 
near  to  the  results  in  the  average  farm¬ 
er’s  family  as  we  are  likely  to  get.  Re¬ 
member  what  a  gram  is.  The  family 
consisted  of  a  man  32  years  old,  and  two 
women  of  nearly  like  age.  In  30  winter 
days,  this  family  consumed  65,250  grams, 
or  about  143  pounds  of  animal  food,  and 
82,690  grams  (182  pounds)  of  vegetable 
food.  To  enable  you  to  compare  this 
food  supply  with  your  own,  we  give  the 
full  list  as  follows  : 


FOOD  CONSUMED  IN  ONE  MONTH. 

ANIMAL  FOOD. 


Grams. 

Milk . 

....  23760 

Beef . 

...  21630 

Butter . 

....  4650 

Mutton . 

. .  .  3290 

Cream . 

....  500 

Pork . 

. . .  4760 

Eggs . 

. ...  1930 

Fish . 

. . .  4730 

VEGETABLE  FOOD. 

Grams. 

Molasses . 

....  2040 

Wheat  flour  . . . 

...  17720 

Honey . 

680 

Corn  meal . 

...  1770 

Beans . 

370 

Oatmeal . 

960 

Potatoes . 

....  26070 

Wheat  germs . 

....  1590 

Parsnips . 

. . .  .  3250 

Rice  and  maca- 

Squash . 

. . . .  4900 

540 

410 

Crackers . 

. . .  1560 

Turnips . 

....  1900 

Graham  crackers  450 

Apples . 

. . .  .  7710 

Sugar . 

....  10770 

^UisrrUancou.s  guhcvtisiufl. 


a  A  Gentle  Corrective 

I  \  is  what  you  need  when  your 
I  \  liver  becomes  inactive.  It’s 
I  \  what  you  get  when  you  take 
/  \  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  ; 

‘1  they’re  free  from  the  violence 
/0f_  and  the  griping  that 

J^\  come  with  the  ordina.  y 

h.  ufc  .  t  The  best  medical 

JJ  (JEM /  \  authorities  agree  that 

/ j  /  in  regulating  the  bowels 
I  UC/  mild  methods  are  pref- 

I  CS  sf  erable.  For  every  de- 

I  ■■  T  rangement  of  the  liver, 

stomach  and  bowels, 
these  tiny,  sugar  coated 
■HH  pills  are  most  effective. 

■  They  go  about  their 

V  fitt  work  in  an  easy  and 

fig  vH  natural  way,  and  their 

■  H  good  lasts.  Once  used, 

ur  *8  they  are  always  in  fa- 

V  vor.  Being  composed 

K  ■  of  the  choicest,  concen- 

_ n  trated  vegetable  ex- 

tracts,  they  cost  much 

y— _ more  than  other  pills 

r  w  found  in  the  market, 

m  I  %  yet  from  forty  to  forty- 

M  I  1  four  are  put  up  in  each 

■  B  *  sealed  glass  vial,  as 

>ld  through  druggists,  at  the  price  of  the 
leaper  made  pills. 

“Pleasant  Pellets”  cure  biliousness,  sick 
id  bilious  headache,  dizziness,  costive- 
:ss,  or  constipation,  sour  stomach,  loss  of 
ipetite,  coated  tongue,  indigestion,  ordys- 
ipsia,  windy  belchings.  “heart-burn,” 
iin  and  distress  after  eating,  and  kindred 
;rangements  of  the  liver,  stomach  and 
jwels.  Put  up  in  sealed  glass  vials,  there- 
ire  always  fresh  and  reliable.  Whether 
s  a  laxative,  or  in  larger  doses,  as  a  gently 
:ting  but  searching  cathartic,  these  little 
Pellets  ”  are  unequaled. 

As  a  “dinner  pill,”  to  promote  digestion, 
ke  one  each  day  after  dinner.  To  relieve 
le  distress  arising  from  over-eating,  noth- 
ig  equals  one  of  these  little  “Pellets.” 
hey  are  tiny,  sugar-coated,  anti-bilious 
ranules.  Any  child  readily  takes  them. 
Accept  no  substitute  that  may  be  recom- 
Lended  to  be  “just  as  good.”  It  maybe 
’Her  for  the  dealer ,  because  of  paying 
im  a  better  profit,  but  he  is  not  the  one 
ho  needs  help. 

A  free  sample  ( 4  to  7  doses )  on  trial ,  is 
[ailed  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
f  name  and  address  on  postal  card. 
Address  World’s  Dispensary  Medical 
ssociation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Cures  .ST.  JACOBS  OIL.  Cures 


Rheumatism,  Sprains.  Swellings,  All  Aches, 

Neuralgia,  Bruises,  Soreness,  Stiffness, 

Sciatica,  Burns,  Headache,  Cuts,  Hurts, 

Lumbago,  Wounds,  Backache,  Frost-bites. 


.»,.WHAT  MORE  IS  NEEDED  THAN  A  PERFECT  CURE.,.. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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We  have  already  given  the  German 
standard  of  about  1  to  5.4.  Prof.  Atwater, 
after  much  study  and  observation,  gives 
the  following  as  his  dietary  standard  for 
a  man  at  moderate  work  : 

FEED  FOB  ONE  DAY. 

Muscle-  Pure  Fat-  Potential 
makers,  fat,  formers,  energy, 
grams,  grams,  grams,  calories. 
German  standard. ..  .118  56  500  3055 

American  standard..  125  125  450  3560 

In  other  words,  a  good-sized  man  at 
moderate  work,  should  eat  each  day  food 
enough  to  contain  125  grams  of  muscle- 
makers,  125  of  pure  fat,  and  450  of  fat- 
formers,  and  that  food  should  contain 
heat  enough  to  represent  3,560  calories. 
This  means  24 ounces  of  actually 
digestible  food,  and  a  nutritive  ratio  of 
a  fraction  over  one  to  six.  Notice  the 
difference  between  the  German  and 
American  standard — the  ratio  is  not  far 
different,  but  the  American  calls  for 
more  muscle-makers,  more  pure  fat,  and 
more  potential  energy.  In  our  colder 
climate,  we  need  more  heat,  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  require  more  nervous  force.  It  is 
shown  that  foreigners  naturally  change 
their  diet  when  they  reach  this  country. 
If  you  will  figure  out  the  nutritive  ratio 
of  most  of  the  diets  given  above,  you 
will  find  most  of  them  considerably  out 
of  balance.  It  is  the  fault  of  most  Ameri¬ 
can  diets,  that  they  contain  a  large  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  fats  and  fat-producing  foods. 
In  many  cases,  this  not  only  results  in 
bad  health,  but  in  a  loss  of  money.  Fat 
meats,  lard,  corn  meal  and  sugar  in  ex¬ 
cess.  are  the  weak  points  in  most  Ameri¬ 
can  diets.  We  need  more  muscle-makers 
and  less  fat  as  a  rule.  Since  these 
articles  on  the  “Balanced  Kation”  began, 
we  have  received  several  very  interesting 
questions  from  the  South  asking  how  it 
is  that  the  negroes  are  able  to  keep  so 
well  and  strong  on  a  diet  of  fat  pork 
and  corn  meal.  We  hope  to  take  that 
subject  for  our  text  next  week. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Brown  Leghorns  Defended. — I  do  not 
like  to  see  the  Brown  Leghorns  belittled 
as  fall  layers.  In  my  first  experience 
with  them,  I  had  seven  pullets  hatched 
in  April.  September  2,  the  first  one 
laid,  the  second  day,  two  laid,  and  by 
Christmas,  the  seven  had  laid  14  dozen 
eggs.  Then  they  quit  one  week,  and 
there  were  seven  more  pullets  to  help, 
so  I  kept  no  more  account.  They  cannot 
be  beaten.  One  summer  I  had  42  Leg¬ 
horns,  and  all  laid  in  one  day,  42 
eggs.  My  experience  with  fresh  barn¬ 
yard  manure  agrees  with  that  of  Mr. 
Grundy.  I  manured  a  piece  with  fresh 
manure,  then  plowed  it  and  set  it  to 
strawberry  plants.  The  big  white  grubs 
were  very  bad,  the  like  of  which  I  never 
saw  in  the  West.  d.  h. 

Kennedy,  Ill. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  was  the  land — sod  or 
stubble  ? 

Whole  Stalks  and  Fine  Ensilage. — 
On  page  771,  C.  M.  II.  inquires  of  R.  E. 
B.  what  that  bad-smelling  silo  was  filled 
with.  It  was  filled  with  whole  corn 
stalks,  cut  rather  green.  It  was  built  in 
the  barn  just  before  filling,  one  year  ago 
last  fall.  I  understand  that  it  was  not 
filled  last  fall.  Another  neighbor  living 
nearer  built  and  filled  one  last  fall  with 
cut  corn  stalks.  Ilis  is  perfectly  sweet¬ 
smelling.  C.  M.  H.  also  asks  if  he(R.  E.  B.) 
is  a  farmer.  She  aspires  to  be,  but  ’tis 
up-hill  work  with  neither  man  nor  means 
at  hand.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  “sweet -smelling” 
silo's  cut  corn  fodder  is  dry  and  nearly 
colorless — no  moisture  as  yet,  not  fed 
from  a  great  while,  though.  The  “  bad¬ 
smelling  ”  one  contained  stalks  very 
green  and  very  juicy  or  wet,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  owner  said  that  as  soon  as 
he  finished  his  haying  in  July,  and  saw 
how  short  his  hay  crop  was — not  half 
enough  for  his  large  amount  of  stock, 
he  immediately  set  about  preparing 
ground  and  drilled  in  his  corn,  afterward 
building  his  silo.  Perhaps,  because  the 
corn  was  so  late  and  tender,  was  the  rea¬ 


son  for  the  ill  odor  after  fermentation. 
Or,  should  it  ferment  ?  Can  it  be  sweet¬ 
smelling  after  fermenting  ? 

R.  E.  BALDWIN. 

A  Vomiting  Heifer. — Two  weeks  ago, 
a  thrifty  Holstein  coming  two  years  old, 
commenced  to  throw  up  her  food,  after 
thorough  mastication,  little,  if  any,  pass¬ 
ing  into  her  stomach.  The  excrement 
was  hard  and  scant.  I  have  used  lard, 
castor  oil,  linseed  oil  and  Glauber  salts 
as  purgatives  with  little  effect.  There 
seems  to  be  an  obstruction  near  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  passage  into  the  stomach, 
as  she  apparently  swallows,  and  im¬ 
mediately  the  food  comes  back  to  her 
mouth  and  is  thrown  out.  j.  j.  d. 

West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — From  your  description  I 
judge  that  the  heifer  is  quidding,  i.  e., 
dropping  her  cud,  instead  of  vomiting 
directly  from  the  stomach.  There  is  evi¬ 
dently  some  local  obstruction  or  trouble, 
which  can  be  treated  only  by  personal 
examination.  Employ  a  competent 
veterinary  surgeon  to  examine  and  treat 
the  heifer.  f.  l.  k. 

Good  Jerseys. — The  following  tests 
were  made  by  Jerseys  in  the  herd  of 
Miller  &  Sibley.  They  show  what  skill¬ 
ful  breeding  and  feeding  can  accomplish: 

Scroll,  93498,  age  four  years  three  months,  for 
the  seven  clays  ending  May  4, 1894,  gave  201  pounds 
of  milk,  which  yielded  14  pounds,  15  ounces  of 
butter.  She  was  sired  by  Major  Appel  Pogis, 
17861,  he  a  son  of  Stoke  Pogis  5th. 

Ribbon’s  Gift,  77375,  age  four  years  six  months, 
for  the  seven  days  ending  May  17,  1894,  gave  304*/& 
pounds  of  milk,  which  yielded  18  pounds,  1  ounce 
of  butter.  She  was  sired  by  Stoke  Pogis  Bulletin, 
16690. 

Ruba  H.  Pogis,  81944,  age  three  years  six  months, 
for  the  seven  days  ending  June  19,  1894,  gave  270 
pounds  of  milk,  which  yielded  18  pounds,  1*4 
ounce  of  butter.  She  was  sired  by  Rubano’s 
Stoke  Pogis,  23760,  a  descendant  of  Stoke  Pogis  3d 
and  Signal. 

Coomassie  of  Ingleside,  74045,  age  four  years 
live  months;  for  the  seven  days  ending  June  23, 
1894,  gave  266*4  pounds  of  milk,  which  yielded  17 
pounds,  3*4  ounces  of  butter.  She  was  sired  by 
Duke  of  Ingleside,  14274.  Her  dam  was  Coomas- 
siella  2nd,  9860. 

Gipsy’s  Berry  Duchess,  86124,  age  three  years 
seven  months;  for  the  seven  days  ending  July  7, 
1894,  gave  312  pounds  of  milk,  which  yielded  18 
pounds,  11  *4  ounces  of  butter.  She  was  sired  by 
Berry,  26432,  a  grandson  of  Stoke  Pogis  5th.  Her 
dam  Gipsy’s  Pogis,  56833,  was  sired  by  Gipsy’s 
Lome  Pogis,  20306. 

Big  Eggs  in  Virginia. — I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  how  big  or  heavy  the  eggs  at  my  boy¬ 
hood  Pennsylvania  home  were,  but  I  do 
know  that  my  present  flock  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  lays  eggs  eight  of  which 
will  weigh  a  pound,  down  weight.  For 
years,  I  gave  the  subject  of  big  eggs  con¬ 
siderable  study,  and  learned  that  they 
do  not  depend  solely  on  the  breed,  but 
likewise  on  the  individual  fowl;  and  that 
the  latter  does  not  lay  eggs  of  uniform 
size,  but  in  the  matter  of  shape,  they  are 
more  regular.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
disappointment  of  your  correspondent  in 
f aili  ng  to  hatch  fowl  s  from  large  eggs  that 
would  themselves  lay  large  ones.  I  always 
select  medium-sized  ones  for  hatching, 
but  when  I  sell,  in  common  with  others, 

I  select  the  largest  for  the  gratification 
of  my  patrons,  whose  preconceived  no¬ 
tions  would  cause  them  to  select  such 
themselves.  Don’t  expect  more  from 
fowls  than  from  mammalia.  If  climate 
could  have  such  a  debilitating  effect  as 
one  writer  suggests,  the  invigorating 
North  must  be  producing  some  eggs  of 
monstrous  size,  as  there  must  be  thou¬ 
sands  of  fowls,  the  offspring  of  my  ship¬ 
ments,  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
As  a  two-ounce  egg  is  not  so  small  here, 
what  must  they  not  become  there  ? 

Virginia.  j.  c.  s. 

Wild  and  Bronze  Turkey  Crosses. — 
About  a  year  ago  the  Rhode  Island  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  published  a  report  on 
Turkey  Raising.  [A  complete  synopsis 
with  illustrations,  appeared  in  The  It. 
N.-Y.  of  November  11,  1893. — Eds.]  This 
report  included  details  of  experiments 
in  crossing  wild  turkeys  with  Bronze 
stock.  The  results  from  these  crosses 
were  so  very  favorable,  that  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  it.  I  had  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  with  our  young  turkeys,  hav¬ 
ing  lost  more  than  half  the  birds  hatched, 


from  diseases  and  lack  of  vigor.  After 
some  trouble,  I  procured  a  gobbler  of 
one-quarter  wild  and  three-quarters 
Bronze  blood,  and  put  him  with  my  flock 
of  pure  Bronze  hens.  The  young  tur¬ 
keys  from  this  cross  were  the  strongest 
and  most  vigorous  I  had  ever  seen.  In¬ 
stead  of  losing,  as  usual,  more  than  half 
of  them,  I  did  not  lose  an  eighth  of  the 
birds  hatched.  This  was  in  the  worst 
season  we  have  had  in  years,  as  there 
were  22  consecutive  days  of  rain  during 
the  hatching  season.  Few  birds  were 
lost  after  they  were  two  weeks  old,  and 
I  now  have  over  100  of  the  largest  and 
healthiest  young  turkeys  I  have  ever 
raised.  Many  of  the  gobblers  weigh  25 
pounds,  and  they  are  the  finest  flavored 
turkeys  imaginable. 

From  my  experience  this  year  it  seems 
clear  that  the  infusion  of  a  little  hardy 
wild  blood  into  the  domestic  turkeys,  is 
a  very  good  thing,  and  there  seem  to  be 
no  drawbacks.  I  presume  too  much  wild 
blood  would  make  the  turkeys  wild,  and 
affect  the  size,  but  our  one-eighth  wild 
birds  are  certainly  as  large  and  fine  as 
any  pure  Bronze,  and  I  think  much  more 
hardy  and  vigorous.  s.  m.  Harris. 

New  York. 


A  Constant  Cough  with  Failing  Stuength, 
and  Wasting  of  Flesh,  are  symptoms  denoting  Pul¬ 
monary  organs  more  or  less  seriously  affected.  You 
will  find  a  safe  remedy  for  all  Lung  or  Throat-alls  in 
Dr.  I).  Jayne’s  Expectorant. — Aclv. 


THE  COPPER  CURE  REMEDIES 

are  warranted.  WINE  OF  COPPER  instantly 
destroys  all  microbes,  germs  and  parasites  that  cause 
Hoof-Ail,  Fouls,  Foot-Rot,  Thrush,  Scab,  Itch,  Mange, 
Ringworm,  Chronic  or  Obstinate  Sores,  Proud  Flesh, 
Canker,  etc.  JOHN’S  COMPOUND  cures  Scratches 
and  Skin  Diseases.  ESQUIMAU  HONEY  cures  Chil¬ 
blains  in  one  minute.  Either  preparation  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  60  cents.  Address 

THE  COPPER  CURE  CO.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


nTPO  Waved  by  using  my  Forceps 
and  rll  i\  Make  you  the  most  money. 
I  lUkJ  Book  on  raising  Hogs,  Free 
J.  W.  REIMERS,  1107  H  Street,  Davenport,  la. 


SEND  FOR 

Sample  copy  of 

EE  CULTURE. 


YOUR  OWN  BONE 

IVIEAL,  OYSTER  SHELLS, 
Graham  Flour  and  Corn,  in  the 

HAND  MILL 

V  - (B.  Wilson’s  Patent) - 

lOO  per  cent  more  made  in  keeping 
Poultry.  Circl’s  and  testimonials 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


TO  M<KE  HFHS  LAY 

A  book  containing  much  valuable  information 
|  to  poultry  raisers  will  be  mailed  free  on  appllca- 
i  tion.  It  tells  you  how  to  make  money  with  hens. 

WEBSTER  St.  HANNIJM, 

107  Albany  Street,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
\\vvvvvvvvvvvv\\vi^vvvvvvvv\vvvvvi 


GUARANTEED 

absolutely  self-regulating  and 
to  hatch  9p percent,  of  the  fer. 
tile  eggs.  Self-regulating  Brooders 
Most  perfect  machines,  best  material 
and  workmanship.  Prices  reasonable. 

Send  4c  for  large  illus.  catalogue,  tes¬ 
timonials,  etc  "High  Cla-s  Poultry 
k  Eggs.  Full  stock  Poultry  Supplies. 

Veerlean  Incubutor  A  Brooder  Co.,  .  Quincy,  III. 


The  PERFECTION  Incubator 


Is  the  Favorite,  and  Is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  Best  Incu¬ 
bator  made.  It  does  the 
work  to  Perfection.  Every 
machine  fully  Warranted. 
Write  for  Circulars  &  Prices 
The  Perfection  Incubator  & 
Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 


8elf-Hegu  la  ting 

Invincible  Hatcher 

Money  refunded!  f  not a«  goo< 
as  any, regardless  o  f price.  Sem 
do.  for  No.  23  catalogue,  testi¬ 
monials,  &c.  BUCKEYE  INCU¬ 
BATOR  CO.,  Springfield,  0« 


WAIT  FOR 

NOXALL  INCUBATOR. 

If  you  wish  an  Inoufocor  that  has  hatched 
98  chicles  out  o  f  106  untested  eggs,  address 
GKO.W.  MORPHY  A  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 

W*  msntifactur.  .ith.r  "iniel.  or  Doahl.  tr»,. 
S.nd  2c.  for  Catalogue.  CIItcChAltS  VUES. 


JERSEYS, 

From  MILLER  &  SIBLEY'S  Herd,  will  be  tuberculin 
tested,  before  sale,  if  desired. 

Our  bull,  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.,  has  19  daughters 
tested,  averaging  over  19  pounds  3  oz.  of  butter  apiece 
per  week,  among  them  Ida  Marigold,  who  won  two 
sweepstakes  prizes  and  many  other  honors  at  the 
World’s  Fair  contests. 

Major  Appel  Pogis  won  first  prize  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Fair  in  1893.  Sired  by  Stoke  Pogis  6th, 
who  had  21  daughters  and  51  granddaughters  tested. 

Highest  Jersey  weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  milk 
records  held  by  our  herd.  Only  superior  stock  for 
sale.  In  general  none  less  than  $200.  Specify  what, 
you  want.  Mention  this  paper. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY,  Franklin,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

THE  GRANDEST  OF  DAIRY  BREEDS. 

Combining  the  richness  of  tho  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  tho  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
tending  ALONE  and  unequaled  in  producing  the 
..thest  olorod  butter  in  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
‘entlT  as  pets,  persistent  inilkors  and  hardy  in  oon- 
s  itution,  they  comblno  more  qualifications  for  tho 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd  " 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  tho  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  tho  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statellite,  son  of  Kohim  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  in  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“Tho  Old  Brick.”  IIoslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  prices. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 


ABERDEEH-ANGUS  CATTLE. 

.1.  P.  HINE,  Shlnrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  GO  •  of  Improved  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thorndale,  Chester  Co..  Pa 


Short-Horns,  Poland  Chinas  and  B.  P.  Bocks.  Show 
Hogs  a  specialty.  Our  herd  took  32  of  36  firsts.  1892. 
Ex.  fine  P.  R.  Cockerels.  D.  J.  GREEN,  Itenrock,  O. 


GHESHIRES 


Pigs  in  pairs,  not  akin. 
Young  Sows  brod. 
Young  Service  Boars. 


ED.  S.  HILL.  Tompkins  County,  Poruvllle.  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES 


For  true  type  Chester 
Whites,  with  broad 
dished  face,  straight 
backs  and  yrowthy,  try  G.  R.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm 
West  Chester,  Pa.  You  won’t  ho  disappointed.  Only, 
first-class  reg.  stock  shipped.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 


Berkshire,  Chester  white, 

Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China 
'PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
'  Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

_ _  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

8.  VV.  8MITII,  Cochran  v  I  He,  Cheater  Co..  Penoa. 


run  omlcm 

Best  varieties  of 
SKKI)  POTATOES  at 
PRICES  TO  SUIT 
THE  TIMES. 


F.  H.  GATES  Sl  SONS, 

BREEDERS  OF  LARGE 

Poland-China  Hogs 

Chlttenango,  N.  \. 


SHOEMAKER’S  BOOK 

“POULTRY 

rAnd  Family  Almanac  for  1805.  80  pages,  70 
rengravinga;  the  finest  work  of  It.  kind  ever  pub- 
li.hed.  Give,  recipe,  for  making  egg  food;  con- 
r  dition  powder.;  remedies  for  all  diaeaaeaof  fowl.; 
plan,  and  diagram,  for  building  poultry  house., 
Itel Is  you  how  to  raise  chickenr profitably,  give. 
Jfoll  description  with  illustrations  of  45  loading 
_  _  IJvarietie.  of  pure  bred  fowls.  It  is  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  chicken  information,  worth  manv  times  its  cost  to 
anyone  interested  in  poultry.  You  positively  cannot  afford  to 
bo  without  it.  Hont  po.tpa  id  on  receipt  of  price  15ct».  Address 

C.C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  61,  Freeport,  Ills.,  U.S.A. 


rUnSOMLC  Leghorns,  single  cockerels  or  trios. 
Eggs  in  seasou.  Also  fine  A.  J.  C.  C.  Jerseys. 

MILTON  MUNDV,  Marlborough.  N.  Y. 


Pure  Langshans 


Black  and  White.  $2  to $5  each 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Kelley,  Newark, N.Y 


Your  $ 


back  if  you  don’t  like  the  Pekin  Ducks  from 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus,  N.  J. 


THE  PINELAND  INCUBATORS 

are  absolutely  self-regulating.  You 
don  t  need  a  licensed  engineer  to 
run  them.  Simple,  durable,  econom¬ 
ical  to  operate  and  cheap.  Best 
material  and  workmanship.  Send 
for  description  of  our  Pineland  Jr., 
the  best  incubator  in  the  world  for 
the  money.  Our  hot- water  brooders 
have  no  equal.  The  Pineland  Inc. 
and  Brooder  Co.,  Jamesburg,  n.j. 


1MCUBAT0RS& BROODERS 

Brooders  only  15  Ros'„  &  Cheapest 
for  raising  chb-ks.  40 1st  Premiums 
4000Testimonials.  Scud  forCiit’l’g 
G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


jWiWaii  ii 


■  IVWUUM  i  vno  ■  Out- Door 
Brooders.  112  First  Premiums. 
Sent  for  114-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


PURE  OLD  PROCESS  GROUND  LINSEED  CAKE. 

No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  the 
most  essential  elements  in  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Meal. 
NATIONAL  LINSEEO  OIL  CO.,  61  Erie  Bank  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  Abbott,  Manager  I 
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tom,  my  dear,  of  deducting  the  amount 
of  her  breakage  from  her  wages  at  the 
end  of  the  month  ?  ”  “  Yes,  I  did.”  “And 
what  did  she  say?”  “She  didn’t  say 
anything.  She  broke  six  glasses,  five 
plates,  and  the  soup-tureen,  packed  her 


stRONGYYAitnrnuur,  by.™*. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  fsheatliing  of  same  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples  Ac. 
“V81’.  .  V  u  iV’,11  A  D/Wll  ivum  A’AMIftVK'  \  I 


The  mesh  around  the  pa  nel  of  Pones 
shouts  hour  the  fence  is  made. 


XKIMMlLK' 


The 

Smalley 

‘Electric1 


Smalley 
toods. , 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE: 

Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence :  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts  and  Steel  Rails ;  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards  ;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  i  High  6t.,DeXalb, Ill. 


corn  planting  machinery  Wee. 


SMALLEY 


CUTTERS  ■nK&r&Kr.  f 
WOOD  SAWS  JS.5SS..  ' 

HORSE  POWERS  and  Steam. 


cutting  a  10  Inch  rrrn  Mil  I  C  for  Ear  Corn  and 
Stick  14  feet  iLLU  IlllLLo  Small  Grain. 

long.  _ 

^  Smalley  Electrio  Save Save  Money* 

l^Pole  Saw  Machine.  — .  A  . 

The  only  perfect  T  I ITI © HAIfliR  .TYiSo — __  by 


i  Smalley  Elcotno  03*0  * 

’Pole  Saw  Machine.  _  .  _  ■ 

The  only  perfect  I  I  01011 
Pole  Saw  ever 
made.  Works  Catalogue 
equally  well  on  Free 
Short  Timber.  to  uny 

address. 


iTtae  Suinlley  Cutters 
L  lead  all  others. 


No.  2  B.C. 
Self  Feed 
fh  Drag 
fj  Saw. 


Smalley  2-horse  Tread  Power. 


$31  Our  latest  pamphlet,  ‘‘The  Silo  v  f  ~ 

and  Dry  Fodder  Cutting  up  t  5 

Feeders  who  name  this  paper.  ’  in .  - * 

.  ..  „  <  Albany, N.Y., Chicago, 111.. KanMii.  i  Ity 

General  Agencies  and  Distributing  Houses  j  )lo  ^  )  ounrn  Klufh.lu  .  St.  Fanl.tllnn 

*  SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


Plants 


the 

GreatAmerican 


^Ui^iCJcUancoujo:  gulmtitfinfl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yokkkr. 

LADIES  1!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

When  yon  can  get  the  Beat  at 
Cargo  price*  In  any  Quantity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  (Sets, 
Watches.  Clocks.  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Book 8  and  all  kinds  of  premi¬ 
ums  given  to  Club  Agents, 
Goon  Jncom  i  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMKRIOAN  TEA  00. 

P.O.  Pox  '289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St..  N.  Y. 


GIVEN  AWAY 

at  less  than  cost.  A  PANT ASOTK-covered  Buggy 
Cushion,  made  by  one  of  the  best  makers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  First-class  in  every  respect.  We  are  doing  this 
to  Introduce  this  material,  as  the  manufacturers  tell 
us  that  PANTASOTE  will  wear  better  than  leather, 
but  you  won’t  believe  It  till  you  see  it  yourself.  On 
receipt  of  a  Post-oflice  order  for  *1.50,  we  will  send 
you  a  cushion  worth  *3.00.  We  don’t  prepay  the  ex- 
pressage.  Colors:  Dark  Green.  Maroon,  Black  or 
Buff.  Regulation  size,  36  inches  wide.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  cushions  made,  and  only  two  sold  to  one 
person.  Refer  to  the  editor  of  this  paper. 

THE  PANTASOTE  LEATHER  CO , 

Salesrooms:  39&41  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 
Mills:  Passaic,  N.  J. 


One  Harrow  At  wholesale 
price.  Guaranteed  BEST 
Tfct^made.  Bend  for  free  Illas. 
^TTvf?f Catalogue.  G.  H.  Pounder, 
Mfl  Ho.  22,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls. 
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GRINDS  WHEAT, 

rye,  barley  and  oats  fine,  also 
ear  corn ;  and  does  it  all  on  one 
set  of  grinders.  Different  from 
Others.  Improved.  Rest, 
Special  price*  now. 

(1  al„o  m  like  Gf-lzenof  belt  power  mill,.) 

P.  If.  B0WSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


Entirely  of  Steel  No  castings  to  break. 
Strongest  and  simplest  Lever  Arrangement  on 
the  market  Write  for  descriptive  Circular. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

No.  16  Park  St.,  MANSFIELD,  O. 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  is  sim¬ 
pler  in  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  its  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  its  Own  Price  either  in  Reduction  of 
First  Cost,  in  Its  Increase  In  Yield,  or  in  Its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFR.  CO., 

I,  3  ft  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street.  New  York. 


New  Design  of  Caloric  Engine, 

] .  3  and  5  H.  P.  The  cheapest  power  known ;  costs 
eight,  cents  a  day  to  run.  For  Pumping,  Running 
Feed  Cutter.  Churns,  Separators,  and  other  purposes. 
Requires  little  room;  no  engineer:  no  trouble  to  keep 
in  order;  no  danger:  runs  10  hours  with  30  pounds  of 
coal:  cannot  explode:  no  extra  insurance. 

WM.  J.  HALLEFAS,  259  Front  Street.  New  York. 


NEW  ANGLE  STEEL  POST 


PLAIN  WIRE  FENCE. 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  #1  to  0/5  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  HOMER,  MICH. 


HIARTEK  OF  CENTURY  OM 

ft  AY'S  MANILLA 

I  ROOFING. 


Mdder  cutter  & 

STALK CRUSHER 

Before  buying,  get  our  cat- 
tueand  prices  on  1, 2  and  3 
•se  Tread  Powers,  Sweep 
rers.  Separators,  Hand 
Power  Corn  Shellers,Feed 
Is,  Steel  and  Plank  Land 
lers,  Wood  Saws,  cast-iron 
3,  Engines,  3  to  26  horse 
unted  or  stationary. 

8.  8.  MESSINGER  «fc  SON,  TATAMY,  PA. 


^4.thcOLD  RELIABLE 

PEERLESS 
JHl  FEED 
lSlll|&  GRINDERS 

Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
degree  of  fineness  than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War¬ 
ranted  not  to  choke.  We  warrant  tne  Peerless  to  he 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO., JOLIET,  ILL. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages,  Wagons.  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


Humorous. 

‘  ‘  A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medi¬ 
cine.” — Bible. 

Fame  now  is  an  honor  that’s  easily  won, 

Much  thanks  to  the  present  time’s  capers; 
Indorse  some  great  nostrum,  and  sure  as  the  sun 
Your  portrait  will  be  in  the  papers. 

— Boston  Budget. 

“  Who  was  the  inventor  of  the  modern 
cigarette  ?  ”  “The  fool  killer.” — New 
York  Press. 

Physician  (with  ear  to  patient’s  chest): 
“  There  is  a  curious  swelling  over  the 
heart,  which  must  be  reduced  at  once.” 
Patient  (anxiously):  “That  swelling  is 
my  poeketbook,  doctor.  Please  don't 
reduce  it  too  much.” — London  Tid-Bits. 

“  Did  you  tell  the  new  girl  of  our  cus- 


HENCH 

&  DROMGOLD’S 


SAW  MILLED  ENGINES 

A  wonderful  improvement  In  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig-Ruck.  Back  motion  ofCarrlageS  times  as  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back- 
big;  great  saving  in  power  and  wear.  Send 
4  cents  in  stamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Hay  ltakes.  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Shellers,  etc.  Mention  this  /Hiper. 
IIENCII  &,  DllOMGOLD,  Mft-s.,  York,  Pa. 


rADMtD’0  S4W  M,LL 

■■  II  K  |V|  K  ’V  Works  successfully  with 

|  nil  III  Li  I  1  U  411.1’.  Also  Grinding 

Mills  and  Water  Wheels.  DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO- 
317  Highland  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


THE  FARQUHAR 

SAW  MILL 


VARIABLE  FRICTION 

FEED,  Most  Accurate 
■■■■a  Set  Works  Made. 


QUICK 
RECEDING 
HEAD 
|  BLOCKS. 


PORTA  RLE,  STATIONARY  &  TRACTION 
Engines  and  Boilers  a  specialty.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  II.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd., YORK,  PA. 


GEO.  J.  RECORD  S 

DOUBLE-TIN  SAP  SPOUTS 

TH^BEST  AND  ^ 

for  free  sample.  --U 

RECORD  MFC.  CO  ,  CONNEAUT,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Snouts,  Palls.  Cans,  Etc. 
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FARMING  AMONG  THE  COAL  MINES. 

Driven  Back  to  the  Hills  for  Land. 

A  8ERIOU8  AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEM  PROMPTLY  MET. 

( Continued .) 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Repairing  a  Worn  Out  Farm. 

Mr.  Garrahan  chose  for  his  cheap  land,  a  farm  at 
Hick’s  Ferry,  Pa. — about  20  miles  below  Kingston. 
We  have  explained  why  he  desired  clean  and  cheap 
land.  This  place  is  within  an  hour’s  railroad  ride  of 
his  market.  His  staple  crops  are  potatoes,  onions, 
cabbage  and  celery — all  of  them  with  “  age”  enough 
to  warrant  them  being  held  or  stored  for  some  time  if 
need  be.  Yet 
these  crops  are 
all  heavy  feed¬ 
ers,  and  de¬ 
mand  a  rich 
soil — or  plenty 
of  plant  food. 

The  new  farm 
is  long  and  nar¬ 
row — the  lower 
parts  of  it  cold 
and  wet  be¬ 
cause  of  springs 
The  upper  part 
is  natural  pota¬ 
to  soil — mellow 
and  line  with 
that  open,  por¬ 
ous  texture  in 
which  the  pota¬ 
to  thrives  and 
develops  to  its 
best  condition. 

Hut,  while  nat¬ 
urally  good,  the 
farm  had  been 
neglected  for 
years.  There 
was  no  drain¬ 
age  on  the 
lower  fields — 
they  were  sour 
and  soggy  from 
many  years  of 
soaking.  O  n 
many  parts  of 
them,  the 
coarse,  harsh 
grass,  so  char¬ 
acteristic  o  £ 
wet  soils,  had 
crowded  out  the 
Timothy. 

And  what  of 
the  strength  of 
this  soil  ?  For 
the  past  12  years,  this  80-acre  farm  had  been  run  by 
tenants.  Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  worst 
of  that  system  will  understand  what  that  meant.  The 
owner  of  this  farm  was  supposed  to  receive  half  of 
the  gross  cash  receipts,  out  of  which  he  was  to  pay 
taxes,  etc.,  and  buy  what  fertilizers  were  used.  The 
tenant  received  his  living  and  the  other  half.  For  the 
past  few  years,  the  owner’s  share  has  averaged  about 
$125  per  year,  out  of  which  he  was  to  pay  taxes,  in¬ 
terest,  etc.  You  may  be  very  sure  that  there  was 
little  left  for  fertilizers  out  of  that.  The  farm  sup¬ 
ported  five  cows  and  about  10  hogs.  The  product 
from  this  stock,  with  some  wheat,  gave  all  the  income 
of  the  farm.  In  other  words,  80  acres  of  naturally 
good  land,  gave  a  fair  living  and  less  than  $300  in  cash 
as  an  average  crop.  To  a  man  who  knows  much  about 


farming,  these  figures  are  enough  to  show  the  con¬ 
dition  this  farm  was  in  when  Mr.  G.  bought  it.  No 
matter  what  system  is  followed  to  increase  the  yield 
from  such  a  farm,  capital  and  skill  are  both  needed  to 
make  a  success  of  it.  Plant  food  must  be  imported  in 
some  form,  at  least  until  a  good  crop  of  clover  can  be 
grown.  A  man  might  go  to  such  a  farm  with  a  herd 
of  cows  or  a  flock  of  sheep,  buy  a  large  quantity  of 
baled  hay  and  grain,  feed  the  stock  through  the 
winter,  and  in  the  spring  use  the  manure  on  a  few 
acres  to  grow  a  large  crop  of  corn  for  ensilage  or  soil¬ 
ing.  The  next  year  the  ensilage  ground  could  be 
made  to  grow  clover  hay  or  small  grain,  while  a 
new  piece  of  the  exhausted  land  would  receive  the 
manure  and  grow  corn.  In  this  way,  the  land  would 


slowly  be  brought  into  a  high  state  of  fertility,  so  that 
a  farmer  could  grow  large  crops  of  potatoes,  cabbage 
or  onions  on  it,  or  so  that  it  might  produce  both  fod¬ 
der  and  grain  for  a  large  herd.  This  would  be  slow, 
hard  work,  with  but  little  profit  in  these  times,  and  in 
any  event,  the  fertility  needed  to  start  this  improve¬ 
ment  must  be  bought  outside  and  brou/jht  to  the  farm. 
Without  capital  in  some  form,  with  which  to  purchase 
the  plant-food  needed  to  start  the  improvement,  the 
most  skillful  man  would  be  handicapped. 

Mr.  Garrahan  had  been  a  farm-gardener  all  his  life. 
He  had  always  bought  plant  food,  either  as  manure  or 
fertilizers,  and  knew  nothing  about  stock  keeping. 
He  did  not  buy  this  farm  to  learn  how  to  run  a  dairy. 
It  was  like  a  sponge  out  of  which  the  profit  and  value 
had  been  squeezed.  He  knew  how  to  fill  that  sponge 


again,  so  as  to  get  its  original  value  back  again  and 
make  a  profit  while  doing  it. 

So  last  spring  he  descended  upon  that  farm  with  a 
stout  team  of  horses,  good  tools,  and  a  car-load  of 
fertilizer.  Leaving  the  wet  places  for  the  time,  he 
plowed  the  fields  best  suited  for  a  beginning,  and 
went  in  with  his  fertilizers  and  crops.  I  told  you 
what  the  tenant  formerly  cleared  from  this  farm. 
This  first  season,  on  this  exhausted  soil,  with  the 
terrible  drought  and  all  the  delays  incident  to  starting 
a  new  business,  Mr.  G.  raised  a  crop  worth  $1,800. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  land  is  in  far  better  condition 
for  next  season’s  crop.  Clover  has  been  started  over  a 
part  of  it,  and  the  soil  contains  fertilizer  enough  to 
make  a  full  crop  of  grass.  At  the  time  of  my  visit, 

they  were  put¬ 
ting  the  last  of 
a  car-load  o  f 
tile  into  those 
damp  places. 
When  they  dry 
out  sufficiently, 
a  heavy  crop  of 
clover  or  some 
other  green 
manure  will  go 
into  the  soil, 
and  then  with  a 
ton  of  fertilizer 
to  the  acre,  it 
will  produce 
mammoth 
crops  of  celery. 

Now  that  rate 
of  progress 
from  a  $300  crop 
to  $L,800  in  one 
season,  does 
well  enough  for 
a  “  dry  time.” 
It  required  less 
capital,  less 
work  and  less 
patience,  than 
it  would  to  have 
bought  manure 
from  the  dis¬ 
tant  mines, 
o  r  attempted 
dairying  on 
purchased  hay 
and  grain.  It  is 
a  great  object- 
lesson,  and  Mr. 
G.  has  taken 
pains  to  make 
it  very  clear 
that  the  result 
is  due  to  ferti¬ 
lizers  skillfully 
managed.  Many 
of  the  farmers  in  that  part  of  the  country,  were  “  born 
50  years  behind  time,”  as  some  one  has  expressed  it. 
Their  farms  are  poor  and  unproductive.  A  small  crop 
of  wheat,  and  the  butter  and  pork  from  a  few  cows 
and  hogs,  comprise  their  cash  products.  Thus,  as 
their  crops  and  prices  contract,  year  after  year,  it  is 
but  human  nature  for  the  young  folks  to  leave  the 
farm,  and  for  the  old  folks  to  become  disappointed 
and  unhappy  at  life’s  prospect.  You  may  imagine  the 
shock  to  the  nerves  of  such  people  when  Mr.  Garrahan 
came  into  their  midst  with  such  a  statement  as  this  : 
“  Car-load  after  car-load  of  potatoes  is  shipped  into 
Scranton  and  Wilkesbarre  from  the  West  and  North. 
In  some  cases  they  are  brought  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  places  where  they  are  grown.  If  men  can  ship 
potatoes  500  miles  at  a  profit,  why  can’t  we  ship  them 


“  THE  MODEL  HUSBANDMAN!”  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  TRASH  INTO  STOVE  WOOD.  Fig.  15.  See  Brevities. 
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20  miles  and  make  more  than  they  do  ?  Stop  starving 
to  death  on  wheat  and  raise  potatoes  !  ” 

“  But  our  land  isn’t  strong  enough,  and  where  can 
we  get  manure  ?  ” 

“  Use  fertilizer  !  ” 

“  Bat  that  will  poison  the  land  and  kill  even  grass  !  ” 

Now  there  is  no  use  talking  to  such  people  as  that. 
They  are  like  the  blind  man  who  said  that  he  would 
rather  sec  it  than  hear  tell  of  it ;  so  Mr.  G.  said  no 
more,  but  came  with  his  car-load  of  fertilizer,  and 
started  in.  He  took  pains  to  invite  the  neighbors  to 
come  and  see  what  he  was  doing,  and  purposely  left 
strips  through  his  field  with  no  fertilizer  in  order  that 
they  might  see  the  contrast.  Thus  it  happened  that 
some  of  these  doubters  came  and  dug  the  potatoes  that 
were  pictured  last  week.  They  dug  hard  to  find  a 
bushel  in  56  hills  where  nothing  was  used,  while  the 
basket  was  filled  from  28  hills  where  1,200  pounds  per 
acre  of  fertilizer  were  used.  Some  very  poor  wheat 
was  growing  on  the  farm  when  Mr.  G.  started.  Part 
of  this  was  top  dressed  to  show  the  contrast  with  the 
crop  from  the  natural  soil.  The  latter  was  not  worth 
cutting.  One  acre  of  that  poor  soil  with  1,400  pounds 
of  fertilizer,  produced  a  crop  of  cabbage  worth  $169. 
On  the  stubble  of  a  wheat  field  that  yielded  15  bushels 
of  wheat,  one  ton  of  fertilizer  plowed  under,  and  half 
a  ton  more  applied  on  top,  gave  387  bushels  of  onions 
to  the  acre.  It  was  a  part  of  Mr.  G.’s  plan  to  make 
these  experiments  and  results  so  plain  and  open,  that 
all  could  see  and  understand  them.  The  farmers  who 
declared  that  fertilizers  would  poison  this  soil,  came 
and  saw  what  was  dug  from  it.  It  is  likely  that  they 
went  away  wishing  that  some  of  that  same  poison 
could  get  into  their  own  crops.  I  asked  one  of  them 
what  he  thought  of  Mr.  Garrahan’s  experiment.  He 
said,  after  some  thought : 

“  I  consider  that  my  farm  is  worth  $300  more  than 
it  was  before  Mr.  Garrahan  showed  the  possibilities  of 
land  in  this  valley  !  ” 

Who  ever  heard  a  stronger  tribute  than  that  to  the 
value  of  skill  and  knowledge  in  agriculture  ? 

But  this  year  is  only  a  beginning.  This  first  crop 
pays  interest,  expenses,  ditching  and  tiling,  and  opens 
the  way  for  better  crops.  That  is  one  thing  about 
potato  culture  with  fertilizers.  The  soil  is  always 
improved  with  each  crop — in  fact,  the  potato  crop 
seems  to  be  a  necessity  in  bringing  up  a  farm  like  this 
at  a  profit.  While  growing  more  or  less  onions,  cab¬ 
bage  and  corn  each  year,  Mr.  G.  will,  for  the  next  few 
yeai's,  devote  most  of  his  attention  to  potatoes  and 
green  crops,  as  he  believes  that  his  soil  is  sadly  in 
need  of  humus.  The  corn  grown  this  year  was  cut  so 
that  the  husks  and  lower  stalks  will  be  plowed  into 
the  soil.  Several  acres  of  rye  will  be  plowed  in  also. 
One  strip  of  Crimson  clover  through  the  field  showed 
remarkable  vigor.  It  was  sowed  August  20,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  strip  of  Red  clover  was  sowed  near  it. 
In  early  December,  it  was  hard  to  see  any  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  growth,  but  the  chances  are  that  the  Crim¬ 
son  will  largely  outstrip  it  in  the  spring.  On  the  flats 
at  Kingston,  Mr.  G.  showed  me  some  Crimson  clover 
sowed  October  1.  It  was  very  small  and  thin,  but  by 
mulching  it  with  spent  hops  from  a  near-by  brewery, 
he  hoped  to  pull  it  through  the  winter.  Next  week  I 
hope  to  tell  how  Mr.  G.  grows  some  of  his  crops  like 
potatoes  and  cabbage.  h.  w.  c. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WHAT  SAY? 

Small  Press  Wanted. — Where  can  I  get  a  press 
that  will  bale  my  peat  moss '?  I  am  using  a  hay  press, 
but  it  makes  the  bales  too  big,  and  the  slats  don’t  hold 
it  all.  I  want  a  press  that  will  bale  with  burlap. 
Would  a  hop  press  do,  and  where  can  1  get  one  ? 

Chenango  Bridge,  N.  Y.  H.  p. 

“  New  Culture”  for  Celery. — Will  celery  growers 
give  their  experience  on  celery  grown  by  the  new 
process.  7x7,  8x8,  or  6x10  inches  apart?  What  is  the 
best  kind  to  grow  that  way,  White  Plume,  Golden 
Self-blanching,  Golden  Heart,  or  Giant  Pascal?  How 
much  manure  should  be  used  to  the  acre  ?  j.  s. 

Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

Three  Garden  Questions. — What  is  the  best  thing 
to  kill  stink  bugs  (squash  bugs)  ?  I  lost  three  acres  of 
winter  squashes  by  them  last  summer.  What  is  the 
best  variety  of  celery  to  grow  by  the  new  process  ? 
Would  6x12  inches  make  the  heads  larger  and  more 
salable  ?  Is  there  any  demand  for  dried  chicory  ?  If 
so,  at  what  price,  and  to  what  extent  ?  How  is  it 
prepared  for  market  ?  j.  s. 

Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

“White  Caps”  and  Darkness. — I  have  not  heard 
much  about  white  caps  in  butter  since  creameries 
came  into  general  use.  But  many  still  use  pans,  and 
I  wish  to  ask  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  if  any  have 
had  an  experience  like  mine.  My  milk  room  has  a 
window  that  permits  a  strong  light  directly  upon  the 
milk  when  the  blind  is  open,  and  I  was  troubled  with 
white  caps.  Sometimes  the  blind  was  closed  accident¬ 


ally  and  then  I  would  have  no  white  caps.  Finally  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  a  strong  light  would  cause  them. 
I  then  kept  my  milk  room  dark,  and  have  had  no 
further  trouble.  e.  c. 

Verona,  N.  Y. 

Culture  of  Chicory. — What  is  the  process  of  the 
cultivation  of  chicory  ?  What  soil  does  it  need  ?  How 
does  the  amount  of  work  required  compare  with  that 
done  upon  a  properly  managed  piece  of  potatoes  ? 
What  is  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  dried  prod¬ 
uct  ?  What  kind  of  kiln  is  used  for  drying?  What 
market  is  there  for  it  in  the  United  States?  H.  m. 

Toronto,  Canada. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  be  obliged  to  any  reader  who 
can  tell  us  about  growing  chicory. 

Some  Silo  Questions. — I  know  of  some  silos  in  this 
region,  Fox  River  Valley,  which  are  constructed  of 
2x4s  in  a  circle,  lathed  and  plastered  on  the  inside 
with  cement,  and  sided  up  on  the  outside,  the  siding 
acting  as  hoops  to  hold  the  structure  together.  So  far 
as  I  know,  they  are  a  success,  but  if  there  are  any 
drawbacks  to  this  plan,  I  would  like  to  know  what 
they  are.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  a  round  silo  to 
hold  30  or  35  acres  of  corn  ?  Is  there  any  objection  to 
starting  the  bottom  three  or  four  feet  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  ?  c.  H. 

Bristol,  Ill. 

What  Next  ? — Since  the  duty  on  wool  is  removed, 
what  are  Ohio  farmers  who  live  on  uplands,  to  do  next? 
Beef  and  mutton  are  two  to  three  cents  per  pound, 
and  horses  and  wheat  are  nowhere.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
talks  dairy  a  good  deal  !  Well,  milk  is  two  to  three 
cents  per  quart,  and  the  business  very  much  over- 


FEEDING  GRIT  TO  POULTRY.  Fig.  16. 

done  at  that.  Butter  is  15  to  20  cents  per  pound. 
Potatoes  are  not  a  success  here.  What  shall  we  do 
next  ?  j.  c.  b. 

Oatville,  Ohio. 

R.  N.-Y. — Will  some  farmer  who  has  answered  this 
question  on  his  farm,  tell  us  what  he  did  to  answer  it? 


Some  Ideas. 

[Under  this  heading  we  shall  print  from  time  to  time  “ideas”  or 
short  bits  of  thought  or  suggestion  that  occur  to  our  readers  or 
which  we  can  obtain  from  other  sources.  The  general  character 
of  these  notes  will  show  what  is  wanted.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  our  readers  help  in  this  department.] 

A  Grit  Feeder  for  Poultry. — Get  a  box  about  one 
foot  square  and  8  or  10  inches  deep,  remove  the  top, 
and  place  it  inside  at  an  angle  from  one  corner  of  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  leaving  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  space  from  the  bottom  and  one  side,  and  the 
other  side  of  the  board  about  two  inches  from  the 
other  side  to  allow  space  to  fill ;  or  it  may  be  filled 
tight,  and  the  side  of  box  removed  and  hinged  so  as  to 
open  and  fill.  Place  a  strip  of  wood  about  one  inch 
square,  about  two  inches  from  the  three-quarter  inch 
space  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  to  keep  the  grit  in 
place.  Bore  two  small  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  box 
near  what  is  to  be  the  top,  and  hang  on  nails  so  as  to 
raise  the  box  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  to  prevent 
the  chickens  from  scratching  dirt  in.  Put  in  the  grit, 
oyster  shells,  charcoal,  etc.,  and  the  fowls  will  have 
it  fresh  and  clean,  as  it  will  drop  down  as  they  eat  it. 
There  will  be  no  waste  as  when  fed  on  the  ground  or 
in  open  boxes.  The  same  arrangement  may  be  used 
for  feed  where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  feed  before  the 
poultry  all  the  time.  The  device  is  shown  at  Fig.  16. 

Columbus,  N.  J.  j.  e.  s. 

Can  I  Afford  to  Borrow  ? — I  have  a  neighbor,  a 
young,  energetic  farmer  who  has  one  of  the  finest 
farms  in  this  vicinity.  For  instance,  the  arrangement 
for  watering  his  stock  is  as  follows :  The  water  is 
pumped  by  a  windmill  from  a  deep  well  into  a  50-bar¬ 
rel  tank  which  is  elevated  a  few  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  tank  is  inclosed  by  a  suitable  building,  and  the 
spaces  between  it  and  the  walls  are  packed  with 
sawdust  to  keep  out  the  frost.  Under  the  tank, 
is  a  small  room  that  may  be  used  as  a  milk  room. 
From  this  tank,  water  is  conveyed  to  frost-proof 
tanks  in  the  different  yards  by  pipes  laid  deep  in 
the  ground.  The  water  is  kept  at  the  proper  level 
in  the  tanks  by  check  valves  operated  by  floats. 
Even  the  pigs  have  their  automatic  watering  boxes 
with  arrangements  for  keeping  the  little  pigs  from 


drowning.  Everything  is  complete  and  convenient, 
and  as  good  as  money  and  brains  can  make  it.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  windmill  keeps  water  in  the 
main  tank,  but  does  not  make  it  overflow. 

He  has  put  up  all  his  buildings  and  fences  in  the 
same  thorough  style.  His  house  is  a  roomy,  two-story 
building,  and  heated  by  a  furnace.  His  place  strikes 
one  as  belonging  to  a  wealthy  farmer  who  has  fixed 
his  farm  up  to  suit  himself,  rather  than  put  his  money 
out  to  interest,  and  such  I  took  him  to  be. 

But  those  conveniences,  especially  the  watering  ar¬ 
rangement  !  I  wish  that  I  had  the  money  so  that  I 
could  duplicate  them  on  my  place  !  Then  the  idea 
strikes  me  that  if  that  is  a  profitable  investment,  why 
not  borrow  the  money,  put  it  in,  and  make  it  pay  for 
itself  ?  If  it  is  a  money  saver,  why  not  put  it  to  work 
on  the  farm?  If  it  is  not  worth  its  cost,  we  don't  want 
it  anyway  1  Something  like  this  was  running  through 
my  mind  when  I  asked  Mr.  D.  if  he  would  advise  a 
man  to  fix  up  his  farm  as  his  was,  if  he  had  to  do  it 
on  borrowed  money.  “  Well,  that  is  just  exactly  what 
I  have  done.  When  I  bought  this  place,  I  went  con¬ 
siderably  into  debt,  and  I  still  owe  it.  I  have  put  up 
practically  all  these  improvements.  I  thought  I 
could  not  wait  till  I  was  out  of  debt,  but  wanted  the 
advantages  of  all  the  conveniences  I  could  get  now 
while  I  was  young  and  could  appreciate  them.”  This 
is  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  is  credited  by  his  neigh¬ 
bors  with  rare  common  sense,  on  a  question  which  is 
harassing  a  good  many  young  men  who  are  trying  to 
get  a  start  in  farming.  E.  B.  watson. 

Jasper  County,  la. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  is  a  thoughtful  question,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  it  discussed. 

Clover  as  a  Corn  Substitute. — Here  in  southwest 
Missouri,  we  are  discussing  the  subject  of  feeding 
wheat,  and  some  experiments  have  been  made.  The 
result  has  been  that  we  have  received  about  60  cents  per 
bushel  for  the  wheat  by  feeding  hogs.  Of  course,  that 
pays  better  than  selling  for  40  cents.  It  is  equally 
good  feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  especially  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Hen.  We  are  much  discouraged  by  three  success¬ 
ive  short  corn  crops,  and  are  seeking  some  forage 
crop  that  we  can  substitute  for  corn.  We  have  a  fine 
wheat  country.  One  of  my  neighbors  raised  an  aver¬ 
age  of  32  bushels  per  acre  last  year  on  18  acres  of 
clover  sod,  and  his  land  has  been  in  cultivation  35 
years.  We  have  one  of  the  best  soils  for  clover  to  be 
found  in  America.  Can  we  not  do  better  to  quit  corn 
and  raise  clover  and  wheat  exclusively? 

I  have  seen  the  statement  that  T.  B.  Terry  feeds 
nothing  but  clover  and  clover  hay  to  his  horses,  and 
works  them  hard  with  no  other  feed.  Is  this  course 
practicable  ?  We  have  a  great  deal  of  rocky  land  here 
that  cannot  be  plowed  ;  yet  this  land  will  grow  the 
finest  kind  of  clovei\  If  we  can  feed  horses  exclus¬ 
ively  on  clover,  we  can  do  pretty  well  without  corn. 
I  don’t  think  we  get  over  20  bushels  per  acre  of  corn 
here  any  more,  from  the  fact  that  it  never  rains  any 
more  in  July.  Of  course,  when  we  do  get  plenty  of 
rain,  we  make  from  40  to  60  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 
Our  wheat  and  first-crop  clover  are  always  ripe  in 
June  before  the  drought  begins.  w.  H.  R. 

Springfield,  Mo. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  is  another  thoughtful  subject,  which 
might  well  be  discussed.  With  clover  and  wheat,  we 
believe  that  more  pork  can  be  made  to  the  acre  than 
by  taking  such  chances  on  corn.  Pork  from  such 
feeding  would  be  lean,  and  would  in  time  win  a  dis¬ 
tinct  reputation  for  that  section.  Some  breeds  of  hogs 
will  do  better  than  others  on  a  no-corn  ration.  Some 
of  the  breeds  have  been  practically  made  by  corn 
feeding.  We  should  prefer  such  breeds  as  the  Berk¬ 
shire,  Chester-White,  Cheshire  or  Jersey  Red  for  clover 
and  wheat.  Horses  can  be  kept  on  good  clover  hay, 
and  with  some  wheat  added,  will  do  well.  While  corn 
is  one  of  our  most  useful  plants,  it  is  not  an  absolute 
necessity  where  one  can  grow  good  clover. 

From  “  Trade”  to  Cash. — About  a  year  ago,  I  found 
myself  in  this  plight ;  taxes  and  other  cash  items  to 
pay,  and  no  money  and  nothing  to  raise  money  on 
except  my  butter.  I  could  take  it  to  the  store,  but  I 
had  to  “trade  it  out,”  and  “  trade”  would  not  pay 
taxes.  So  wife  and  I  held  a  council  which  ended  in 
her  making  the  butter  into  neat  rolls,  weighing  two 
full  pounds  each,  which  were  placed  on  a  platter  in  a 
market  basket  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  I  went 
to  our  nearest  town,  a  place  of  about  2,000  inhabitants. 
I  knew  very  few  people  there,  so  I  had  to  peddle  from 
house  to  house.  It  was  up  hill  work,  for  most  people 
had  their  regular  place  to  get  butter  and  did  not  care 
to  change  ;  but  I  could  not  afford  to  give  up,  so  if  one 
said  “  no,”  I  tried  the  next,  and  night  found  me  with 
only  one  roll  left.  The  next  week,  and  the  next, 
were  something  the  same,  only  that  I  sold  a  second 
and  third  time  at  the  same  houses,  and  soon  had  a  reg¬ 
ular  route. 

What  price  do  I  ask  ?  The  same  the  grocer  asks.  I 
go  to  the  grocer  each  week,  and  ask  him  the  price.  If 
I  wish  anything  I  buy  it,  if  not  all  right;  he  knows 
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why  I  ask,  and  seems  willing  to  tell,  at  least  as  long 
as  I  trade  with  him.  Oh,  yes  !  there  were  plenty  of 
predictions  of  my  failure.  “  When  the  factories  open, 
your  customers  will  leave  you”  ;but  they  didn't.  When 
hot  weather  came,  I  cooled  my  butter  over  night  in 
the  spring,  put  some  green  grass  around  it.  and  started 
off  early  in  the  morning.  I  sell  in  pound  rolls  now, 
as  the  customers  prefer  that  size.  I  salt  IJ4  ounce  to 
the  pound  by  weight,  color  lightly,  and  wrap  each  roll 
in  parchment  paper.  I  go  every  Thursday  regularly. 
Of  course  I  try  to  make  a  first-class  article.  What  I 
took  up  one  year  ago  as  a  makeshift,  I  now  practice 
as  a  regular  business.  f.  l.  b. 

Hamilton.  N.  Y. 

Three  Small  Ideas. — (lather  leaves  without  burrs 
or  berries,  in  old  grain  sacks  when  slightly  damp  ; 
store  and  place  one  at  a  time  where  the  hens  or  ducks 
can  pull  the  leaves  out.  They  enjoy  it,  and  will  lay 
better  for  it. 

Feed  those  young  calves  three  times  a  day  ;  it  pays. 
Do  not  give  much  at  once  ;  we  have  tried  it  and  know. 
Make  a  low  box  without  a  bottom  for  each  calf,  putin 
leaves  or  any  bedding,  then  watch  them  get  in  it  like 
a  cat  going  to  bed.  It  saves  bedding,  they  are  more 
comfortable  and  out  of  the  way.  The  boxes  need  to 
be  changed  for  larger  ones,  as  the  calf  grows.  Have 
fine  early -cut  hay  where  they  can  get  it  to  eat. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  oats  and  barley,  and  peas 
and  oats  ready  for  early  planting,  before  the  frost  is 
all  out  of  the  ground,  so  that  they  will  be  ready  to 
cut  when  the  rye  begins  to  stalk.  They  will  make 
the  milk  pail  fill  up,  and  make  good  hay  if  cut  when 
the  barley  begins  to  head,  and  the  other 
when  the  peas  first  begin  to  form  pods. 

Middlesex  County,  Mass.  a.  morten. 


HEIFER  OR  STEER? 

WHICH  WILD  BEST  PAY  FOR  BOARD  ? 

In  reply  to  a  question  on  page  775,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  relative  profits  in  butter  and  / 
beef,  supposing  that  we  start  with  two  calves  \ 

four  months  old,  one  for  butter,  the  other  for 
beef.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  both  animals 
are  sold  to  the  butcher.  Which  has  produced 
the  greater  profit  ?  The  conditions  given  are 
such  as  to  prevent  the  best  results,  either  for 
butter  or  beef.  Why  kill  a  milking  heifer  for 
beef  at  four  years  and  four  months  old,  when, 
if  a  good  one,  she  would  be  worth  much  more 
for  a  cow  ?  Why  feed  an  animal  for  beef 
until  he  is  four  years  and  four  months  old, 
when  there  would  be  much  more  profit  in 
maturing  him  two  years  sooner  ? 

From  calves  dropped  June  1,  we  will  select 
a  heifer  and  a  steer,  both  good  ones,  for  the 
use  to  which  we  wish  to  put  them.  As  we 
wish  them  both  to  do  well,  we  will  make  no 
discrimination  in  the  cost  of  keeping  them 
the  first  two  years.  We  will  have  our  heifer 
drop  her  first  calf  about  the  first  of  June, 
when  she  is  two  years  old,  and  will  milk  her 
a  full  year  up  to  the  time  she  is  three  years 
old.  Then  we  will  allow  her  to  go  dry  two  months,  so 
that  she  will  drop  her  second  calf  about  the  first  of 
August,  when  she  is  three  years  and  two  months  old. 
At  the  end  we  are  to  make  beef  of  her.  so  we  will 
keep  her  farrow  and  milk  her  14  months,  that  is  to 
October  1,  when  she  is  four  years  and  four  months  old. 

What  would  a  Wisconsin  dairyman  feed  her,  and 
what  would  he  expect  from  her  ?  After  she  came  in 
the  first  time,  June  1,  he  would  allow  her  only  grass  up 
to  September  1.  From  September  until  grass  grew 
the  next  year,  250  days,  he  would  feed  her  a  daily 
grain  ration  of  three  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  two 
pounds  of  corn  meal  and  one  pound  of  oil  meal  ;  with 
1%  ton  of  clover  hay,  and  pasture,  the  total  cost  of 
food  for  the  year  is  $27.  As  she  is  to  be  milked  the  full 
year,  he  may  reasonably  expect  that,  with  these 
rations,  she  will  give  not  less  than  15  pounds  of  milk 
daily  for  the  first  six  months,  and  10  pounds  daily  for 
the  last  six  months,  or  4,380  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $27. 

She  is  now  three  years  old  and  due  to  calve  the 
second  time,  August  1 ;  so  she  will  need  only  grass  up 
to  September  1.  From  that  time  up  to  October  1,  the 
next  year  (13  months),  fie  would  give  her  a  daily  grain 
ration  of  four  pounds  of  wheat  bra  n,  three  pounds  of 
corn  meal,  and  one  pound  of  oil  meal.  This  grain, 
with  two  tons  of  clover  hay  and  what  pasture  she  will 
need,  will  cost  $42  here  in  Wisconsin.  As  she  is  farrow, 
he  may  expect  that  she  will  give  for  the  420  days,  not 
less  than  15  pounds  per  day,  or  (5,300  pounds,  to  which 
add  the  product  of  the  first  year,  4,580  pounds  and  we 
have  a  total  of  10,(580  pounds  of  milk  at  a  cost  for  feed 
of  $69.  This  10,680  pounds  of  milk  will  make  4!£ 
pounds  of  butter  per  100  pounds  or  480  pounds,  worth 
at  20  cents  per  pound  $96.  The  10,000  pounds  of  skim- 
milk  and  buttermilk,  are  \yorth  $20,  and  the  heifer 
herself  as  she  is  farrow  and  grain  fed,  will  be  worth 
not  less  than  $35  ;  making  the  value  of  herself  and  her 


products  $151.  From  this,  deduct  the  cost  of  feed,  $69, 
and  $25  for  extra  labor  for  milking  and  making  the 
butter  a  total  of  $94  for  feed  and  care,  and  we  have  re¬ 
maining  $57  for  her  keep  the  first  two  years  and  for 
profit. 

These  figures  are  not  fanciful,  but  are  exceeded  by 
scores  of  dairymen  of  my  acquaintance.  If  any  one 
who  claims  superiority  of  profit  in  beef  making,  will 
take  the  two-year-old  steer,  and  tell  us  how  to  feed 
him  until  he  is  four  years  and  four  months  old,  so  as 
to  realize  $57  above  the  cost  of  feeding,  he  will  confer 
a  favor  upon  those  who  dislike  to  milk  cows.  The 
steer  fed  the  same  ration  as  the  heifer  until  he  was 
four  years  and  four  months  old,  would  do  ex¬ 
tremely  well  if  he  weighed  1,600  pounds  and  sold  for 
five  cents  per  pound  or  $80,  leaving  $11  to  pay  for  his 
first  two  year’s  keeping,  and  profit. 

One  reason  why  a  cow  will  return  a  greater  profit 
from  the  same  amount  of  food  than  a  steer,  is  that 
while  the  first  use  that  both  the  cow  and  steer  make 
of  their  food  is  to  maintain  their  normal  condition, 
the  remaining  nutritive  value  the  cow  extracts  she 
yields  up  to  her  owner  every  12  hours  in  payment  for 
food  eaten.  She  pays  as  she  goes.  Not  so  with  the 
steer  ;  the  accumulations  of  to-day  he  puts  upon  his 
back,  and  to-morrow  must  have  an  additional  amount 
of  food  to  pay  him  for  carrying  it.  You  ask  him  for 
pay,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  the  best  he  can  do,  is  to 
make  his  will  in  your  favor,  by  which  at  his  death 
you  shall  inherit  his  accumulations,  on  condition  that 
for  every  pound  he  puts  on,  you  give  him  two  per  cent 
of  its  weight  in  additional  food  for  support.  If  you 
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HOW  THEY  CATCH  MOLES  IN  GERMANY.  Fig.  G 


fail  to  do  so,  he  will  let  what  he  has  already  put  on  go 
to  waste.  The  cow,  by  daily  separating  her  accumu¬ 
lations  from  her  organism,  keeps  herself  in  the  best 
possible  working  order.  There  is  no  call  for  increased 
food  of  support,  and  she  will  continue  to  work  many 
years  with  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  results. 
The  steer  from  the  first  day  he  is  fed  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  gives  a  daily  lessened  product  for  food  consumed. 

Wisconsin.  ciias.  r.  beach. 

A  GERMAN  MOLE  TRAP. 

HOW  PROFESSIONALS  CAPTURE  THE  PESTS. 

While  the  utility  of  the  mole  cannot  be  disputed  as 
an  exterminator  of  the  white  grub,  yet  the  damage  its 
earthworks  do  to  our  meadows,  inasmuch  as  they  im¬ 
pede  clean  mowing  and  cause  dusty  hay,  outweighs 
its  redeeming  points  so  considerably,  that  we  try  every 
possible  means  to  exterminate  its  race.  We  pay  five 
cents  for  every  mole  caught,  and  have  professionals 
who  make  very  fair  wages  during  the  spring  and 
autumn  months  catching  the  little  pests.  The  trap 
used  has — while  it  can  be  successfully  operated  only 
on  sod — many  good  points.  It  can  be  produced  in 
numbers  at  a  trifling  cost  by  anybody  able  to  handle 
a  jack-knife,  it  is  dead  sure  to  catch  the  mole  if  prop¬ 
erly  set ;  it  is  not  exposed  to  be  stolen  if  left  out,  will 
not  injure  other  animals,  and  no  great  harm  is  done 
if  it  be  trodden  down  by  cattle  or  sheep. 

In  setting  a  trap  for  the  mole,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  run  or  burrow  should  be  kept  absolutely 
clean  and  dark,  as  the  mole  that  ordinarily  makes  its 
rounds  at  a  lively  gait,  will  proceed  with  the  utmost 
caution  as  soon  as  it  finds  earth  crumbled  into  the  run 
or  daylight  visible.  Between  two  hills  a  piece  of  sod 
one  foot  square  is  cut  out  with  a  long-bladed  knife — a 
spade  should  not  be  used — cutting  a  clean  edge  down 


through  the  burrow,  the  sod  lifted  to  one  side,  and  a 
pit  excavated  an  inch  deeper  than  the  burrow.  One 
iuch  and  a-half  from  the  edge  of  this  pit,  a  cut  is  made 
across  the  burrow  (see  g  Fig.  17)  reaching  down  into 
it,  through  which  the  wire  sling  is  inserted  into 
the  burrow.  The  wire  is  thin,  soft,  white  annealed 
wire,  no  steel,  yellow  metal  or  springy  wire  of  any 
kind  should  be  used.  Ten  inches  of  wire  are  sufficient 
for  one  loop  ;  it  is  simply  a  hoop  and  not  a  running 
noose  (Fig.  1).)  ;  a  stout  twine  connects  the  top  of  this 
wire  loop  with  the  rod  that  is  to  spring  the  trap.  The 
fingers  are  now  inserted  into  the  run  and  the  wire 
loop  pressed  snugly  around  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  run  into  the  soft  earth,  so  as  not  to  catch  the  mole’s 
attention  when  passing  over  it  (Fig.  D.)  When  this 
has  been  done,  the  burrow  must  be  left  clean  and 
smooth,  without  indication  of  having  been  tampered 
with. 

Now  from  the  moist  earth  excavated,  a  ball  is 
pressed  by  hand  the  size  of  a  man’s  fist;  this  is  gently 
pressed  against  the  open  burrow  so  as  to  exclude  day¬ 
light  and  serve  as  a  buffer  for  the  mole  to  strike  its 
nose  against.  The  mechanism  of  the  catch  consists 
of  three  bits  of  pine  wood  ;  the  peg  a.  the  latch  b  and 
the  catch  c  (Fig.  A  B  and  C)  a  is  made  10  inches  long 
and  knocked  into  the  ground  in  the  pit  to  one  side  of 
the  earth  ball  with  its  shoulder  standing  up  to  half 
the  height  of  the  earth  ball.  The  latch  b  may  be 
seven  inches  long  tapering  towards  the  catch  c  and 
with  one  yard  of  common  twine  fastened  to  it  near 
the  peg  as  in  Fig  A  ;  c  the  catch  is  made  seven  inches 
long  or  more  pointed  at  one  end.  which  is  pressed  into 
the  earth  on  the  side  of  the  pit  (see  Fig.  C) 
with  a  slight  upward  slant,  so  that  when  the 
point  of  the  latch  is  brought  under,  it  will 
require  but  the  bump  of  the  mole’s  nose 
againt  the  earth  ball  to  free  the  latch  from 
under  the  catch,  and  spring  the  trap.  To 
operate,  first  excavate  the  pit  and  plant  the 
\  hazel  rod  of  Fig.  B  and  C,  cut  the  slit  for  the 

\  wire  loop,  form  the  earth  ball,  ram  down  the 

\  peg  a,  insert  the  wire  loop  through  the  slit  g, 
and  clean  the  burrow.  Place  the  earth  ball 
on  the  mouth  of  the  burrow,  bend  down  the 
top  of  the  hazel  rod,  and  fasten  the  latch 
string  to  its  end.  Keep  the  top  of  the  bent 
rod  in  your  left  hand,  and  with  the  right 
press  the  catch  into  the  side  of  the  pit  to  the 
required  position  to  meet  the  end  of  the 
latch.  Set  the  latch  across  the  earth  ball 
(Fig.  A)  so  that  it  will  go  off  like  the  hair 
trigger  of  a  rifle.  Ultimately  take  the  twine 
of  the  wire  loop  and  fasten  it  also  to  the  same 
end  of  the  hazel  rod,  winding  it  around  until 
all  but  an  inch  or  two  of  slack  is  taken  up. 
The  mole  is  quick  and  no  time  must  elapse 
between  striking  its  proboscis  and  the  action 
of  the  sling. 

The  spring  power  of  the  rod  should  not  be 
excessive,  but  merely  sufficient  to  keep  the 
mole  pressed  to  the  top  of  the  burrow  until 
strangled,  and  not  so  great  as  to  roust  the 
peg  out  of  the  ground,  should  it  soften  by 
rain,  or  to  tear  the  trapped  mole  through  the  sod  and 
hurl  him  into  the  air.  Generally  two  traps  are  set  in 
the  same  pit  (Fig  C).  It  takes  about  eight  minutes  to 
set  a  couple  of  these  traps,  and  when  properly  done, 
they  will  work  like  a  charm.  j.  f.  sarg. 

Germany. 

“MANURIAL  VALUES”  OF  A  RATION. 

CLOVER  HAY  THE  DAIRY  STANDARD. 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  fair-minded  man,  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  is  willing  to  give  “even  the  devil  his  due”  ; 
but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  neither  The  R.  N.-Y. 
(page  828)  nor  the  owner  of  the  Jersey  cows,  is 
giving  them  their  dues.  They  are  certainly  entitled 
to  the  full  value  of  their  by-products  as  much  as  the 
mill  is  to  its  by-products.  True,  H.  B.  W.  places  the 
value  of  their  manure  at  $4.  Justice  has  nothing  to 
do  with  how  he  manages  the  same.  If  he  lets  half  of 
it  go  to  waste,  he  has  no  more  right  to  blame  the  cows 
than  if  he  were  to  spill  half  of  the  milk.  Now  let  us 
see  what  it  is  actually  worth,  by  examining  the 
manurial  value  of  the  food  consumed,  depending  on 
the  Government  “  Digest”  (Bulletin  No.  15)  for  our 
analyses  : 

Pounds.  Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 


Fodder . 

..2.100 

21.84 

6.09 

29.40 

Hay  (mixed) . 

..2,100 

29.61 

5.67 

32.55 

Bran . 

..  900 

24.03 

26.01 

14.49 

Hominy  chop . 

..  900 

14.67 

8.82 

4.41 

Mangels . 

..1,800 

3.42 

1.62 

6.84 

Totals . 

. .  .7,800 

93.57 

48.21 

87.69 

Value  per  pound. 

0.15 

0.06 

0.04  >4 

Separate  values.. 

14.03 

2.89 

3.95 

Total  value . 

820.87 

Now  it  takes  pretty  good  digestive  organs  to  deprive 
a  given  food  of  50  per  cent  of  its  manurial  value.  Let 
us  consider  these  cows  capable  of  doing  so,  and  we 
will  still  have  to  credit  them  with  $10.43  for  their 
manure,  or  a  fraction  over  $2.08  per  cow  for  the  month. 
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Have  I  exaggerated?  Let  us  see.  Farmers’  Bulletin 
No.  21  gives  the  value  of  the  manure  of  a  1,000-pound 
cow  per  year  as  $20.27,  or  about  $2.44  per  month. 
These  five  Jerseys  are  notlikely  to  average  1 ,000  pounds 
apiece.  After  making  due  allowances,  it  will  he  found 
that  my  calculation  very  closely  coincides  with  actual 
experiment,  and  that  the  net  profit  per  cow  was  $10, 
instead  of  $8.79.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  Thk  it.  N.-Y.’s  re¬ 
peated  assertion  that  the  Primer  Science  figures  must 
be  taken  comparatively.  If  11.  B.  W.  lived  adjacent 
to  his  selling  point,  he  would  probably  have  to  credit 
his  cows  with  about  $50  more  ;  if  he  lived  still  more 
remote,  the  express  charges  would  swallow  his  milk, 
cans,  cows  and  all. 

I  am  far,  however,  from  indorsing  his  ration.  It 
lacks  clover.  In  my  opinion,  clover  should  be  adopted 
as  the  standard,  just  as  other  sciences  have  adopted  a 
particular  something  and  rated  it  as  1.  I  may  be  a 
crank  on  the  clover  question.  If  so,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  “  turn  ”  me,  but  figures  will  have  to  be  presented 
proving  that  something  else  will  prove  more  economi¬ 
cal  in  the  long  run.  I  give  below  a  table  of  a  100- 
ration  experiment  which  I  tried  satisfactorily  last 
winter  with  a  lot  of  cows  I  wished  to  test.  The  figures 
give  whole  pounds  and  may  help  the  beginner  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  proportionate  amount  of  concentrated  food 
necessary  for  a  given  amount  of  roughage  in  the  shape 
of  clover  : 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure  Organic 
Pounds,  makers,  formers,  fat.  matter. 


Clover  hay .  2,000  161  781  43  1,570 

Linseed  meal,  o.  p . . .  75  21  24  5  64 

Cotton-seed  meal  —  150  55  28  19  127 

Corn  meal .  500  36  331  16  418 

Bran .  300  34  163  10  247 

Total .  306  1,327  93  2,426 


The  ratio  is  1  to  5.09.  The  amount  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  fed  each  day  is  24.26  pounds.  With  clover  at  $8, 
linseed  and»eotton-seed  meals  at  $25,  and  corn  meal 
and  bran  at  $20  per  ton,  this  rich  ration  costs  about  19 
cents  per  day.  Quite  a  saving  on  H.  B.  W.’s  ration. 
The  100  rations  cost,  at  the  prices  given,  $18.82.  The 
manurial  value  is  $14.63.  Deducting  50  per  cent,  or 
$7.31,  from  $18.82,  we  have  $11.51  as  the  actual  amount 
appropriated  by  the  cows  for  their  sustenance,  and  the 
production  of  milk.  We  got  a  fraction  over  a  pound 
of  butter  a  day  per  cow,  for  which  25  cents  was  gladly 
paid  at  the  house.  Substitute  straw  as  roughage  for 
the  clover,  and  see  how  much  fun  you  will  have  trying 
to  make  a  safe  ration  with  concentrated  food.  I  know 
of  but  one  thing  that  will  do  it  J.  C.  senger. 


SOME  SHORT  DAIRY  HINTS. 

It  is  now  known  that  if  a  cow  is  frightened  or  hurt 
while  she  is  being  milked,  she  has  power  to,  and  usually 
does,  hold  back  the  butter  fat  from  the  milk.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  if  a  cow  has  a  sore  teat,  her  milk  is  usually 
poorer.  The  teats  of  some  cows  are  easily  caused  to 
crack  and  become  chapped  and  sore.  The  best  article 
to  apply  is  something  like  cosmoline  or  vaseline.  I 
get  what  is  called  petrolatum.  It  is  apparently  the 
same  as  the  first  named,  but  costs  only  25  cents  per 
pound,  or  less  by  the  quantity.  I  keep  some  in  the 
stable,  and  whenever  a  sore  or  crack  on  a  teat  appears, 
use  it  freely.  It  is  a  useful  thing  in  the  house  for 
cracks  or  chapping  of  the  hands,  or  for  any  chafing  or 
abrasian  of  the  skin. 

The  training  of  the  cow  for  her  life  work  should 
begin  when  she  is  a  little  calf.  Children  make  the 
best  calf  trainers,  and  calves  make  the  best  kind  of 
children’s  pets.  Every  cow  should  be  trained  to  stand 
quietly  during  milking.  A  properly  trained  and  cared 
for  heifer  will,  in  most  cases,  stand  quietly  the  first 
time  she  is  milked.  There  are  born  kickers,  and  some¬ 
times  a  heifer’s  udder  will  get  sore  and  then  she  will 
make  trouble.  A  cow  should  be  trained  to  lead,  and 
it  is  just  fun  for  children  to  lead  the  calves. 

The  fashion  in  cow-stable  temperatures  is  changing. 
It  was  62  degrees;  now  it  is  going  down  to  45.  It  seems 
as  though  the  stations  ought  to  tell  us  something 
about  the  proper  stable  temperature.  A  stable  can 
be  too  warm,  it  can  be  too  cold  ;  where  is  the  proper 
medium  ?  The  tuberculosis  scare  has  set  men  to 
thinking  about  ventilation  and  warmth.  Comfort  is 
the  main  thing  with  cows,  and  if  a  cow  is  cold,  she 
cannot  be  taking  comfort.  The  talk  about  wasting 
feed  in  cold  stables  is  true,  but  may  be  carried  too 
far.  The  greatest  economy  of  feed  would  require  a 
temperature  of  blood  heat,  but  no  one  advises  that. 
A  stable  in  which  manure  does  not  freeze  unless  the 
temperature  goes  below  20  below  zero,  should  be 
warm  enoxigh. 

Cotton-seed  meal  was  never  so  low  in  pi-ice  befoi*e 
in  the  North.  It  is  $1.25  per  hundi*ed,  the  same  as 
corn  meal.  Bran  hei*e  is  $1.10.  I  have  fed  cotton-seed 
meal  for  12  years  to  many  animals,  and  have  never 
seen  the  least  ill  effect.  I  have  had  only  one  cow  get 
off  her  feed  in  this  time,  and  she  only  twice.  I  never 
give  a  cow  cotton-seed  meal  until  she  is  past  three 
years  old.  I  have  given  old  cows  that  were  accustomed 
to  it,  three  or  more  quarts  a  day,  but  the  ration  I  have 


settled  down  upon  as  best  for  me,  is  whole  corn  ensi¬ 
lage  in  the  morning,  about  30  to  40  pounds  ;  hay  at 
night,  6  to  10  pounds  ;  cotton-seed  meal  thrown  on  the 
hay,  one  to  two  quarts.  This  may  not  be  an  ideal 
ration  for  many,  but  for  a  man  who  lives  among  the 
lulls  on  a  wet,  stony  farm  on  which  he  can  grow  only 
grass  and  corn,  it  serves  a  good  purpose. 

Lamoille  County,  Vt.  J.  w.  newton. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  does  a  “  quart”  weigh  ? 


THE  WINTER  IN  TENNESSEE. 

VOLUNTEER  CRIMSON  CLOVER  ;  STOCK  ANI)  FEED. 

Last  summer  I  spoke  of  my  experiment  with  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  After  cutting  the  plot  for  seed,  I  thought 
that  I  was  done  with  the  clover  as  an  annual,  until  I 
should  prepare  and  sow  other  ground.  But  imagine 
my  surprise,  when,  in  passing  over  the  ground  about 
a  month  after  cutting  for  seed,  I  found  a  fine  stand  of 
volunteer  clover  fi*om  the  shattered  seed.  I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  plow  up  the  lot  for  fall-setting  of  straw¬ 
berries,  but  left  it  alone  to  see  if  the  little  plants  were 
hardy  enough  to  hold  their  own  on  unplowed  ground 
against  our  hot  July  and  August  sun  and  drought. 
We  had  the  driest  fall  up  to  October  1  that  I  ever 
saw,  but  the  little  plants  endured  it  well,  and  now 
show  a  better  sod  than  any  Red  clover  sown  last 
spring  in  this  neighborhood.  I  have  pastured  it  some 
to  hold  it  back,  and  until  this  present  blizzard,  it  was 
holding  its  own  and  looking  well.  When  a  neighbor 
fai’mer  objects  to  Cinmson  clover  because  it  is  an  an¬ 
nual,  I  show  him  this  plot ;  then  show  him  my  10-acre 
field  adjoining  it  of  the  Crimson  clover,  sowed  in  well 
prepared  soil  August  31,  in  the  midst  of  our  drought. 
The  general  verdict  is,  Wonderful  !  Wonderful ! 

We  are  now  having  a  severe  spell  of  winter,  the 
worst  known  in  December  in  40  years.  I  hope  that  it 
has  come  in  time  this  year  to  save  us  a  fruit  crop  ;  the 
past  two  years,  the  mild  weather  of  December  and 
January  advanced  the  fruit  buds  so  far  that  all  were 
killed.  With  the  frost  now  in  the  ground,  they  will 
certainly  not  be  started  in  January,  and  we  have 
hopes  for  some  fruit. 

Ours  is  a  noted  stock  country  ;  the  saddle  horse  and 
the  mule  get  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Many  noted 
pacers  have  this  as  their  native  heath.  Our  stock 
x-aisers  are  now  well  supplied  with  fine  young  stock, 
but  prices  are  so  low  that  they  feel  badly  discouraged, 
though  many  are  learning  to  economize  in  feeding, 
sheltering  and  care,  so  as  to  be  able  to  rne’et  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Much  feed,  usually  wasted,  has  been  saved  this 
year.  We  had  a  very  fine  corn  crop.  We  raise  and 
feed  sorghum  heavily  to  mules,  horses  and  cattle.  I 
find  in  my  own  exper.ence  that  with  sorghum  cut  up 
for  my  dairy  cows,  my  coi'n  ground  with  the  cob,  a 
few  acres  of  cattle  beets,  turnips  and  carrots  t  give 
succulence,  I  can  feed  at  about  half  what  I  have  been 
paying  for  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal,  and  my  cows 
are  doing  just  as  well.  J.  N.  M. 

Darks  Mills,  Tenn. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

Six  Best  Sour  Cherries. 

A.  B. ,  North  Syracuse ,  N.  Y. — I  wish  to  get  some  dis¬ 
interested  information  on  the  merits  of  some  of  the 
newer  sorts  of  morello  or  sour  cherries,  such  as  Dye- 
house,  Ostheim,  etc.  I  notice  that  certain  nursery¬ 
men  having  the  young  trees,  recommend  the  Dyehouse 
and  Ostheim  as  being  a  great  acquisition,  while  others 
not  having  them  for  sale  say  that  they  are  “  no  good, 
let  them  alone,”  and  the  same  of  some  other  fruits. 
Now  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  get  impartial  and  reli¬ 
able  information  from  some  nui-serymen  (not  all)  re¬ 
gaining  new  fruits.  They  are  likely  to  overpi'aise 
some  new  fruit  offei’ed  by  themselves,  and  condemn 
with  faint  pi*aise,  or  ridicule,  what  others  are  intro¬ 
ducing.  As  I  expect  to  plant  a  sour  cherry  orchard, 
I  would  like  a  list  of  about  six  of  the  best  sour  cher¬ 
ries  for  market,  eai*ly,  medium  and  late.  I  have  an 
orchard  now  in  bearing  of  Early  Richmond,  Louis 
Phillippe  and  Montmorency.  I  am  well  satisfied  with 
Montmoi'ency  for  mid-season,  but  want  one  or  two 
later  sorts  as  satisfactory.  Louis  Phillippe  is  fine  in 
quality,  but  too  shy  a  bearer.  If  Dyehouse  is  really 
what  is  claimed  for  it,  I  would  plant  it  for  early  in 
place  of  Early  Richmond.  Is  the  Dwarf  or  Rocky 
Mountain  cherry  worth  planting  for  its  fruit  ?  Can 
any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  give  any  facts  regarding 
the  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  cherry  ?  The  sweet  cher¬ 
ries  are  short  lived  here,  and  when  they  live  long 


enough  to  bear  a  little,  the  birds  get  the  lion’s  share. 

Ans. — “  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not  in  oxxr 
power  to  give  satisfactory  information  concerning  the 
varieties  of  cherry,  Dyehouse  and  Ostheim  ;  we  have 
not  fruited  them  sufficiently  to  warrant  xxs  in  giving 
an  opinion  of  them.  The  Dyehouse  we  fi'uited  once 
or  twice  and  as  nearly  as  we  can  remember,  the  fruit 
is  so  small  as  to  make  it  of  little  value  in  this  coxxntry. 
The  best  sour,  or  acid,  cherry  that  we  have  found, 
after  having  tested  a  great  many  varieties,  is  Mont¬ 
morency  ;  it  is  so  good  that  it  supersedes  almost  all 
others.  It  ripens  about  10  days  later  than  Richmond. 
For  other  desirable  sour  cherries,  we  would  name 
Royal  Duke,  Late  Duke  and  Reine  Hortense.  The 
difficulty  with  some  of  the  sour  cherries  is  that  they 
do  not  bear  sufficiently  ;  the  fruit  that  is  produced  is 
good,  but  some  of  them  are  very  shy  bearers.”  So 
say  Ellwanger  &  Barry  ;  we  shall  be  glad  of  other 
opinions-  As  to  the  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  cherry, 
we  have  already  given  a  full  report  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  a  dwarf,  luxuriant  bush  that  bears  the 
next  year  after  transplantation,  and  it  bears  bounti¬ 
fully.  The  cherries  are  of  medium  size  with  large 
pits,  scanty  flesh  which  is,  if  not  insipid,  of  low 
quality. 

Plant  Trade  Marks ;  Cherry  Roots. 

H.  W.,  Clinton,  111. — 1.  A  tree  peddler  claims  that 
the  firm  for  which  he  is  working,  have  a  patent  or 
copyright  on  a  cei’tain  kind  of  apple,  and  says  that 
no  one  has  the  right  to  propagate  and  sell  it  except 
this  firm.  I  claim  that  any  one  can  x-aise  the  trees  and 
sell  them,  providing  the  label  that  is  copyrighted,  is 
not  used  on  them.  Which  is  right  ?  2.  The  same 

person  claimed  that  mahaleb  cherry  roots  are  of  a 
deep  yellow  color,  the  same  as  osage  orange.  If  they 
are,  I  have  never  seen  any  mahaleb  roots. 

Ans. — 1.  You  are  right.  The  copyright  or  trade  mark 
name  belongs  to  the  party  who  has  procured  it.  Any 
one  can  propagate  the  same  thing,  and  sell  it  under 
another  name,  but  must  not  use  the  assumed  name  in 
connection  with  the  trade  mark  name.  The  mahaleb 
roots  are  not  yellow  like  the  osage  orange,  but  are 
more  the  color  of  a  plum  root,  or  a  cherry  even. 

A  Chemical  Formula  for  Potatoes. 

Subscriber ,  Denton,  Md. — The  following  formxxla  has 
been  sold  here  for  the  nominal  sum  of  50  cents  to  each 
individual,  to  xise  on  the  white  potato  crop.  Many 
would  like  to  know  what  per  cent  of  ammonia,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  available  : 

Pounds. 


Nitrate  of  soda .  200 

Sulphate  of  ammonia .  100 

Dried  blood .  200 

“  Fine”  ground  bone .  200 

Dissolved  bone  black .  600 

Dissolved  S.  C.  (rock)  bone .  200 

High-grade  sulphate  of  potash .  200 

Double  manure  salt . 300 

Total . 2,000 


Can  you  give  a  better  formula  ? 

Ans. — Let  us  see  what  average  samples  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  contain  : 


Pounds. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid. 

Potash. 

200  Nitrate  of  soda . 

...  32 

100  Sulphate  of  ammonia 

...  20 

200  Blood . 

...  28 

200  Bone . 

7  40 

600  Dissolved  bone  black 

.  32 

200  Dissolved  rock . 

.  24 

200  Sulphate  of  potash, . . 

ioo 

300  Double  manure  salt . . 

75 

Total . 

...  87  96 

175 

In  other  words,  the  ton  contains  nearly  4%  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  not  quite  five  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  nearly  nine  per  cent  of  potash.  If  this  foi'inula 
has  been  prepared  for  certain  soils  as  a  result  of  ex¬ 
periment,  an  analysis  which  has  shown  that  more  than 
the  average  potash  and  less  than  the  average  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  needed,  that  proportion  may  stand  ;  but 
ordinarily  we  think  you  would  do  as  well  to  use  less 
potash  and  more  phosphoi’ic  acid.  You  will  also  find 
it  difficult  to  mix  so  many  small  amounts  with  ordin¬ 
ary  home  tools.  The  manufacturer  can  mix  these 
eight  different  substances  perfectly  because  he  has  all 
the  appliances  for  mixing  and  grinding.  To  make 
home  mixing  successful,  you  should  take  as  few  sub¬ 
stances  as  possible.  That  makes  an  easier  job  of  mix¬ 
ing,  and  also  makes  easier  bxiying  as  you  can  buy 
larger  amounts.  In  this  case,  by  dropping  the  double 
manure  salt,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  either  dissolved 
bone  black  or  rock,  and  adding  to  the  quantities  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  nitrate,  bone  and  the  form  of 
phosphoric  acid  retained,  you  will  have  a  cheaper 
mixture,  one  easier  to  mix,  and  about  as  effective. 

Brown  Streaks  in  Potatoes. 

F.  S.  H.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Many  of  my  potatoes 
have  brown  streaks  running  irregularly  through  or 
N  into  them.  I  think  it  a  kind  of  dry  rot.  I  have  had 
no  trouble  before  this  year,  and  so  blame  the  unfavor¬ 
able  season  for  it.  The  potatoes  are  free  from  scab, 
the  seed  having  been  treated  with  corrosive  sublimate. 
If  these  potatoes  are  used  for  seed,  will  the  crop  be 
similai-ly  affected,  the  season  being  favorable  ?  The 
variety  is  White  Star. 

Ans. — We  are  not  familiar  with  this  particular 
affection  of  the  potato.  The  White  Star,  of  late  years, 
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Seems  to  be  showing  many  signs  of  weakness.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  potato  specialists  may  answer  F.  S.  H.'s 
inquiry. 

Will  “Dry  Bordeaux  Mixture”  Answer  ? 

J.  A.,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. — It  is  quite  evident  to  me 
that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  spray  our  fruit  trees  in 
order  to  have  any  fruit  that  we  can  use  ourselves,  let 
alone  selling  it.  Is  it  just  as  well  to  use  pure  Paris- 
green  on  potatoes  ?  Is  the  dry  Bordeaux  Mixture  a 
success  ?  If  so,  why  can  we  not  get  a  Leggett  dry 
powder  gun  and  use  it  for  an  all-purpose  tool,  doing 
away  with  pumps  and  sprayers  and  using  everything 
in  that  line  in  a  dry  state  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  expense  if  we 
could  use  the  one  appliance  for  all  purposes.  Will  the 
dry  Bordeaux  Mixture  be  put  on  the  market,  so  that 
we  can  get  it?  All  other  things  being  equal,  I  can 
see  but  one  thing  in  the  way,  and  that  is  the  inhaling 
of  the  dust. 

Ans. — Pure  Paris-green  will  not  answer  on  any 
plants.  The  Paris-green  gun  does  excellent  work  on 
potatoes.  The  work  can  be  done  faster  and  cheaper 
than  with  any  other  hand  appliance.  The  dry  Bor¬ 
deaux  is  just  the  same  as  the  water  mixture,  and,  in 
theory,  it  would  seem  that  it  should  answer  the  same 
purpose.  We  tried  it  last  season  on  potato  vines  very 
carefully.  But  there  was  no  blight  on  either  the 
treated  or  untreated  plants,  so  that  the  experiment 
was  a  failure,  as  were  many  others  for  a  like  reason. 
The  dry  Bordeaux  is  sold  by  Leggett  &  Brother,  New 
York. 

Action  of  Fire  on  Soils. 

B.  D.  S.,  Ovid  Center,  N.  Y. — I  see,  quite  frequently, 
articles  from  different  parts  of  the  country  on  the 
value  of  ashes  as  a  fertilizer.  Thinking  that  ashes 
would  be  a  benefit  to  a  poor  spot  in  my  potato  field,  I 
gave  a  neighbor  the  privilege  of  piling  some  raspberry 
bushes  on  it  to  burn  them.  I  helped  pile  them  in  a 
windrow  about  30  feet  long.  This  was  done  in  the 
fall  of  1893,  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  fire,  the  ashes 
could  hardly  be  seen.  Last  spring,  I  plowed  the 
ground  deep,  fitted  it  well,  and  planted  potatoes  on 
the  field.  1  used  about  400  pounds  of  fertilizers  to  the 
acre,  and  had  a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  but  not  a  potato 
came  up  on  this  spot  of  ground,  and  the  weeds  were 
very  poor,  too. 

Ans. — The  poor  results  on  this  spot  were  not  due  to 
the  ashes,  but  to  the  action  of  the  fire  on  the  soil.  The 
chief  effect  of  the  heat  is  to  bake  the  soil,  and  com¬ 
pact  it  like  a  brick,  destroy  all  the  vegetable  matter, 
and  drive  off  its  nitrogen.  Thus  the  young  plant  can¬ 
not  develop  in  it.  After  several  years  cultivating,  the 
soil  will  l’egain  its  former  condition,  and  yield  as  well 
as  ever.  If,  shortly  after  the  fire,  the  soil  under  these 
heaps  could  have  been  spaded  or  broken  up,  and  some 
manure  or  cut  straw  turned  into  it,  there  would  not 
have  been  much  difference  in  the  crop.  This  very 
action  of  fire  is  sometimes  made  use  of  to  benefit  soils. 
In  damp  swamps,  there  is  often  an  excess  of  both 
water  and  vegetable  matter.  By  good  drainage,  the 
water  is  removed.  Then  by  burning  the  upper  sod, 
and  plowing  in  the  ashes,  the  texture  of  the  soil  is 
greatly  improved.  li  Paring  and  burning  ”  was  a  term 
quite  popular  in  European  farming.  In  this  process, 
a  sod  was  plowed  off  shallow,  and  burned  in  large 
heaps,  the  ashes  to  be  scattered  and  plowed  in.  On 
very  heavy  clay  soils,  a  fire  on  top  of  the  ground 
would  bake  the  soil  like  a  brick.  Yet  when  the  clay 
is  burned  in  small  lumps  in  a  hot  fire,  it  falls  apart  on 
roasting  into  a  fine  product  like  coal  ashes.  This  fine 
roasted  clay  plowed  into  the  soil,  breaks  up  and 
loosens  the  whole  texture,  and  improves  it. 

“Solid  Butter;”  Exchanging  Wheat  for  Bran. 

W.  B.  M.,  Eureka,  Pa. — 1.  I  make  butter,  and  have 
private  customers  in  Philadelphia.  I  raise  the  cream 
by  the  gravity  process  with  ice  water.  If  I  should  use 
a  separator,  will  my  butter  be  as  solid  as  at  present  ? 
I  handle  some  creamery  butter,  and  have  never  found 
any  as  solid  as  my  own.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
mode  of  getting  the  cream  made  the  difference  ?  3. 

Which  will  be  the  more  profitable,  for  me  to  grind  my 
wheat,  or  exchange  it  for  bran  ?  I  can  get  $1  per  100 
pounds  for  the  wheat,  and  buy  good  bran  at  90  cents 
per  100  pounds.  It  will  cost  me  six  cents  a  bushel  to 
get  the  wheat  ground.  The  hauling  will  be  the  same 
either  way.  I  feed  my  cows  corn  ground  fine,  cob  and 
all,  and  wheat  bran  in  equal  parts  by  measure,  mixed 
with  cut  corn  fodder. 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  separator  be  set  so  that  it  will  take 
a  cream  containing  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  fat,  and 
if  the  cream  be  at  once  cooled  down  to  50  degrees 
Fahr.,  or  below,  and  held  there  for  12  to  24  hours 
before  ripening,  I  think  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
in  making  as  solid  a  butter  as  can  be  made  from 
cream  separated  by  the  gravity  process.  2.  At  the 
prices  mentioned,  91  pounds  of  wheat  ground  would 
cost  as  much  as  111  pounds  of  bran.  Theoretically, 
the  bran  would  be  better  than  the  whole  wheat  to 
mix  with  the  remainder  of  the  ration — corn  meal  and 
corn  fodder — as  the  latter  is  deficient  in  albuminoids, 


and  bran  has  more  of  albuminoids  than  whole  wheat. 
On  the  other  hand,  wheat  as  a  food  for  cows  may  have 
a  value,  due  to  palatability  or  greater  digestibility, 
not  indicated  by  its  chemical  composition  ;  but  so 
little  wheat  has  as  yet  been  fed,  that  we  are  not  safe 
in  making  any  deductions  as  to  this  point.  At  equal 
prices,  it  would  probably  not  be  profitable  to  ex¬ 
change  wheat  for  bran,  but  at  the  difference  men¬ 
tioned,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  larger  amount 
of  bran  for  the  same  money,  would  more  than  counter¬ 
balance  any  advantage  that  the  whole  wheat  might 
have  in  the  way  of  greater  digestibility  or  like 
quality.  H.  H.  wing. 

Analyses  of  Corn  ;  Wet  or  Dry  Feed  ? 

W.  O.  E .,  West  Chester,  Pa. — 1.  Bulletin  No.  15  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  the 
digestible  protein  in  corn  as  7.85  to  8  per  cent  and 
corn  meal  seven  per  cent.  Where  is  the  loss  ?  Is  corn 
meal  more  digestible  ground  coarse  or  fine  ?  2.  What 
is  the  effect  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  in 
feeding  wet  mixed  feed  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  difference  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  corn  meal  contains  more  water,  hence  the 
proportion  of  protein  is  less.  The  finer  it  is  ground, 
of  course,  the  more  water  the  corn  can  hold.  2.  This 
question  is  not  settled.  Many  of  the  experiments  at 
our  stations  indicate  that  dry  feed  is  best  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  it  induces  a  more  perfect  chewing.  Practical 
men,  however,  very  largely  wet  the  feed,  though  most 
of  them  have  no  scientific  reason  for  doing  it. 

Something  About  Broom  Corn. 

J.  A.  S.,  Annville,  Pa. — Where  is  broom  corn  raised? 
What  varieties  are  best  ?  Where  can  I  get  seed  ? 
Where  can  I  get  information  respecting  its  culture  ? 

Ans. — Broom  corn  is  raised  mostly  in  Illinois  and 
west.  It  finds  its  principal  market  at  Chicago.  Seed 
may  be  had  at  any  of  the  large  city  seed  houses.  A 
small  manual  giving  directions  for  its  culture,  curing, 
handling,  preparation  for  market,  and  marketing  up 
to  date,  may  be  bought  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  for  50  cents. 
It  requires  some  expense  in  the  way  of  machinery  and 
shed  room  to  raise  and  handle  broom  corn  success¬ 
fully.  It  is  with  some  difficulty  that  an  isolated  crop 
is  marketed,  but  it  may  be  sometimes  used  to  g-reat 
advantage  on  a  run-down  farm.  On  a  piece  of  thin, 
washed  out,  cakey  land,  I  have  raised  broom  corn, 
plowed  in  rye  in  the  fall  with  the  stalks  standing, 
broken  them  down  in  the  winter,  sowed  a  sprinkle  of 
clover  in  the  spring,  pastured  the  rye  with  hogs  the 
following  autumn,  turned  the  whole  under  and 
come  out  with  a  piece  of  land  ready  for  anything. 

Lincoln  County,  Ky.  ,j.  a.  MCKEE. 

An  Insect  Fond  of  Rhubarb. 

A.  V.  M. ,  Martinsburg,  Mo. — My  rhubarb  stalks  last 
season  were  stung  by  some  insect,  and  soon  after  that 
I  found  worms  in  the  stalk,  making  it  unfit  for  use. 
How  can  I  prevent  it  ? 

Ans. — The  worms  or  grubs  were  doubtless  the  larvae 
of  a  small,  grey  snout-beetle  a  little  over  one-half 
inch  long,  and  known  as  the  Rhubarb  curculio  (Lixus 
concavus.)  The  beetles  sting  their  minute  eggs  into 
the  stalks.  The  eggs  soon  hatch,  and  the  grubs  bur¬ 
row  in  the  stalks.  This  insect  usually  prefers  the 
stems  of  certain  common  species  of  dock,  especially 
the  Curly  dock,  to  rhubarb  stalks.  Thus  one  of  the 
most  promising  remedies  yet  suggested  is  to  pull  up 
and  burn,  early  in  the  summer,  all  docks  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  rhubarb  plants.  The  beetles  may  also 
be  collected  by  hand  picking.  All  infested  stalks 
should  be  burned  as  soon  as  found.  There  are,  appar¬ 
ently,  two  broods  of  the  pest  annually.  The  beetles 
which  emerge  in  the  fall,  hibernate  and  come  forth  in 
the  spring  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  dock  or  rhubarb. 
The  eggs  then  deposited  develop  into  beetles  by 
August,  and  this  brood  of  beetles  then  lay  eggs  from 
which  develop  the  beetles  which  hibernate.  If  very 
numerous,  it  will  prove  a  hard  pest  to  combat,  m.  v.  8. 

A  Paris-Green  Gun  On  Wheels. 

H.  W.,  Clinton,  III. — Why  not  make  a  great  big  insect 
powder  gun,  something  on  the  plan  of  the  Leggett,  to 
be  used  on  a  wagon  or  cart  and  geared  to  the  wheels 
and  arranged  with  a  spring  to  wind  up  so  that  the 
machine  will  run  while  standing  still.  Then  have  a 
long  hollow  tube  to  use  for  large  trees. 

Ans. — A  device  something  like  this  is  used  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Australia.  It  is  called  the  “  Strawsonizer” 
from  the  inventor.  It  rides  close  to  the  ground  with 
powerful  fans  worked  by  gearing  to  drive  out  poisons, 
fertilizers  or  liquids  in  a  fine  smoke  or  spray.  It  has 
never  been  introduced  in  this  country  and  is  now 
seldom  mentioned  in  the  English  papers. 

Fish  and  Potash  in  Washington. 

D.  R.  H.,  Excelsior,  Wash. — Would  fish  and  potash 
make  a  good  fertilizer  for  potatoes  and  carrots  ?  IIow 
much  should  I  use  on  light,  gravelly  land  ?  I  can  get 
fish  for  $4  a  ton,  delivered  on  the  farm. 

Ans. — Better  for  the  carrots  than  for  the  potatoes, 
as  the  fish  might  injure  the  quality  of  the  latter.  We 


assume  that  the  fish  are  “  green,”  that  is,  wet,  and  but 
a  short  time  from  the  water.  The  best  way  to  utilize 
them  is  to  compost  witli  kainit  or  muriate  of  potash. 
Dig  a  pit  in  hard  ground  if  possible,  and  put  in  a  layer 
of  good  soil — then,  say,  six  inches *of  fish,  then  enough 
of  the  potash  to  make  the  surface  thoroughly  white, 
and  so  continue  to  the  top.  This  pile  can  be  made  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  like  the  ordinary  compost 
heap.  If  land  plaster  can  be  obtained,  it  will  pay  to 
use  it  freely,  as  the  fish  are  put  in.  If  it  cannot  be 
had,  we  would  use  kainit  in  preference  to  muriate. 
By  working  the  pile  over  once  or  twice  the  fish  and 
potash  will  be  well  mixed  and  fined. 

The  Use  of  Gas  Lime. 

J.  T.  McL.,  Leechs'  Corners,  Pa. — Is  gas  lime  good  for 
a  fertilizer  ?  Would  it  pay  to  haul  it  five  miles  at  2^ 
cents  per  bushel  ?  Would  it  kill  the  borers  in  peach 
trees  by  digging  the  earth  away  from  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  and  throwing  it  around  them  ?  Is  there 
danger  of  hurting  the  trees  with  it  ? 

Ans. — Fresh  gas  lime  will  kill  almost  any  vegetable 
except,  perhaps,  asparagus.  We  would  not  use  it  on 
peach  trees.  After  being  spread  out  and  exposed  to 
the  weather,  it  is  worth  about  as  much  as  other  lime. 
We  would  not  pay  that  price  for  it. 

Worms  in  a  Pig. 

A.  P.,  Vineland,  N.  J. — My  young  pigs  have  worms. 

1  found  66  worms  in  the  intestines  of  one  small  pig. 
What  will  kill  them  ? 

Ans. — The  large  round  worms  were  the  Ascaris 
Suilla.  The  fine  threads  with  which  they  were  filled, 
were  not  worms,  but  the  oviducts  filled  with  eggs. 
No,  the  worms  are  not  born  in  the  pigs  ;  they  get  the 
worms  by  eating  the  eggs  that  have  passed  from  other 
swine,  or  young  worms  that  have  hatched  from  such 
eggs,  and  are  taken  in  with  the  feed.  Turpentine  is 
one  of  the  best  remedies  that  can  be  given  to  remove 
intestinal  worms,  in  any  of  the  domestic  animals. 
The  proper  dose  would  be  one  teaspoonful  to  each 
25  to  30  pounds  of  pig.  The  turpentine  should  be 
given,  thoroughly  shaken  up  in  milk  or  oil,  and  on  an 
empty  stomach,  i.  e.,  after  a  fast  of  at  least  12  hours. 
If  well  shaken  up  in  a  quart  of  milk,  the  pig  might  be 
hungry  enough  to  drink  it.  Otherwise,  it  may  be 
given  as  a  drench  with  10  parts  castor  oil,  or  25  parts 
of  milk,  all  well  shaken  together.  F.  l.  k. 

A  Weak  Yearling  Colt. 

II.  F.  L.,  Greenville,  Va. — I  have  a  yearling  colt  very 
singularly  affected.  When  he  lies  down,  he  cannot 
get  up  without  help.  I  find  him  every  morning  witli 
his  head  and  fore  feet  up,  but  too  weak  in  his  hind 
legs  to  rise.  He  eats  well,  and  moves  well  when  he 
gets  up.  What  ought  I  to  give  him  ? 

Ans. — There  are  various  causes  that  might  lead  to 
the  condition  described,  but  no  clue  is  given  to  the 
probable  cause.  I  can,  therefore,  only  advise  general 
treatment.  First  see  that  the  colt  has  dry,  comfort¬ 
able  quarters.  A  grain  ration,  to  consist  mainly  of 
ground  oats  and  wheat  bran,  should  be  given  twice 
daily,  (live  one-half  teaspoonful  powdered  nux  vomica 
on  the  feed  twice  daily,  for  one  week,  then  increase 
the  dose  to  one  teaspoonful  the  second  week,  and 
1 XA  teaspoonful  doses  the  third  week.  Continue  the 
nux  until  twitchii^gs  of  the  muscles  are  observed 
(most  readily  seen  when  a  noise  or  quick  move  is  made 
slightly  to  excite  the  colt),  or  until  there  is  marked 
improvement,  after  which  it  may  be  discontinued,  or 
reduced  one-half,  as  the  case  seems  to  demand. 

f.  L.  K. 

Peritonitis  in  a  Pig. 

W.  E.  T.,  Ridgeland,  N.  Y. — I  had  10  pigs  between 
three  and  five  months  old,  six  in  one  pen,  four  in 
another.  I  feed  fine  feed  and  bran,  scalded  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  about  25  pounds  each  day  to  the  10,  or 
2X  pounds  per  head.  One  of  them  just  died.  It  was 
well  up  to  12  hours  before  death,  ate  its  supper,  but 
failed  to  eat  its  breakfast  ;  within  one  hour  it  was 
dead.  I  opened  it  and  saw  a  very  queer  sight  ;  the 
intestines  had  burst  and  the  pig  was  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid — fully  one  gallon  if  not  more.  A  thick 
coat  of  slimy  substance  covered  the  heart  and  liver. 
In  one  of  the  small  intestines  I  found  a  body  or  sub¬ 
stance  the  shape  of  a  corn  cob  in  every  particular.  I 
first  thought  the  substance  to  be  a  fatty  formation. 
Still,  how  could  a  corn  cob  find  its  way  to  that  point, 
and  there  lodge  and  finally  cause  death  ?  The  pigs 
have  not  had  an  ear  of  corn  for  four  or  five  weeks,  and 
then  just  one  feed. 

Ans. — The  pig  died  of  peritonitis,  due  to  some 
injury.  The  watery  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
was  serum,  which  had  been  thrown  into  the  abdomen 
as  a  result  of  the  acute  inflammation  or  peritonitis. 
The  substance  covering  the  organs  was  inflammatory 
exudate  which  had  become  coagulated.  A  corn  cob 
might  be  accidently  swallowed  by  a  pig,  remain  some 
time  in  the  stonfach,  and  then  pass  on  into  the  small 
intestine  only  to  lodge,  causing  inflammation  of  the 
intestine  at  that  point,  which  would  be  followed  by 
peritonitis  and  death.  Such  an  accident  is  not  liable 
to  occur  often.  You  will  probably  never  have  another 
case  like  it.  There  is  no  danger  in  the  way  you  are 
feeding  F.  l.  k. 
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H.  M.  T.,  Amhkrst,  Mass.' — Tamanen 
asks  on  page  824,  as  to  what  crops  to 
grow  for  soiling  20  cows.  To  furnish  a 
continuous  supply  of  green  food  for  20 
cows,  will  require  a  large  variety  of 
crops,  planted  at  different  times.  The 
working  of  these  small  plots  is  much 
more  costly  than  cultivating  upon  a 
larger  scale.  It  will  be  necessary,  to 
keep  up  the  supply,  to  raise  some  crops 
which  do  not  produce  a  maximum 
amount  of  food  for  the  time  expended. 
Further,  to  go  daily,  regardless  of 
weather,  to  the  field  to  secure  food  for 
the  cows  is  quite  a  chore.  I  thoroughly 
believe  in  soiling,  but  soil  through  the 
silo.  If  I  were  starting  anew,  I  would 
construct  small  silos.  Placing  my  main 
dependence  upon  corn,  I  would  grow  a 
variety  that  matures  a  large  amount  of 
foliage  and  ears.  This  I  would  cut  when 
glazed,  into  the  silo,  ears  included.  I 
would  also  raise  such  other  crops  as  did 
well  under  my  conditions,  but  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  have  a  continuous  supply ; 
planning  always  to  keep  the  soil  occupied 
with  a  growing  crop.  As  soon  as  any 
crop  is  ready,  I  would  give  my  cows  the 
benefit  of  the  green  food  as  long  as  it  re¬ 
mained  in  good  condition.  The  rest  of 
the  crop,  if  required  to  carry  me  through 
until  corn  was  ready,  I  would  place  in 
one  of  the  empty  silos.  If  not  needed 
until  winter,  I  would  cure  as  hay. 

Artichokes  for  Hogs. 

Prof.  S.  M.  Tracy,  Mississippi  Ex¬ 
periment  Station. — I  cannot  agree  with 
the  advice  on  page  825  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
for  1894,  to  “give  artichokes  as  wide  a 
berth  as  possible.”  I  grew  from  two  to 
four  acres  annually  for  six  years  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  valued  them  highly.  As  I 
dug  only  what  were  wanted  for  plant¬ 
ing,  I  cannot  give  definite  figures  as  to 
yield,  but  am  confident  that  I  grew  at 
least  500  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  hogs 
did  all  the  digging.  While  they  are  of 
little  value  for  feeding  alone,  they  fur¬ 
nish  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  of  suc¬ 
culent  foods  for  winter,  and  we  regarded 
three  bushels  of  corn  and  one  of  arti¬ 
chokes  as  being  fully  as  fattening  as  four 
bushels  of  corn,  besides  keeping  the 
hogs  in  much  better  health.  When  feed¬ 
ing  on  an  exclusive  corn  diet,  we  had 
considerable  trouble  from  hogs  dying 
from  some  unknown  causes  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  ;  but  after  we 
began  growingartichokes,  our  hogs  were 
perfectly  healthy.  Neither  in  Missouri 
nor  here,  have  I  found  them  “worse  than 
any  weed,”  as  I  have  always  been  able 
to  clear  the  ground  from  them  by  a 
single  plowing  in  July  or  August.  Win¬ 
ter  plowing  will  not  kill  them,  but  sum¬ 
mer  plowing,  after  the  old  tubers  have  be¬ 
come  exhausted  and  before  the  new  ones 
have  formed,  is  sure  death  to  every  plant. 
While  they  cannot  be  substituted  wholly 
for  corn  or  peas,  they  are  worth  as  much 
to  the  hog  as  the  silo  is  to  the  cow. 

Late  Planted  Potatoes. 

J.  M.  H..  Bay  City,  Mich. — In  The  R.. 
N.-Y.  of  December  22, 1894,  is  a  requestfor 
experience  in  planting  potatoes  late.  I  can 
give  only  the  experience  of  my  neighbors, 
as  I  have  always  planted  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  last  two  years,  potatoes  which 
my  neighbors  have  planted  after  June  25, 
have  yielded  a  great  deal  better  than 
mine  planted  during  May,  or  the  first 
part  of  June,  but  no  better  than  those  I 
planted  in  April.  In  1893  1  nearly  lost 
10  acres  of  potatoes  planted  at  intervals 
from  May  5  to  June  10;  those  planted 
during  May,  yielded  25  bushels  pex^acre; 
those  planted  from  June  1  to  June  10 
were  not  worth  digging.  I  cultivated  the 
ground  thoroughly,  and  sowed  wheat. 
Those  planted  in  April,  yielded  100 
bushels  per  acre,  and  those  my  neighbors 
planted  later  than  June  25,  yielded  100 
bushels  per  acre.  I  expect  to  plant  14 


acres  of  potatoes  in  1895,  and  if  I  cannot 
get  through  before  May  5,  I  shall  wait 
till  after  June  20,  as  we  seem  to  be  get¬ 
ting  our  hottest,  driest,  and  most  un¬ 
favorable  potato  weather  from  July  10 
to  August  25,  when  the  May  planted 
potatoes,  as  well  as  those  planted  in  the 
fore  part  of  June,  need  cool,  moist 
weather. 


Sacalineor  Saghalin. — There  is  going 
to  be  an  immense  talk  about  this  hardy, 
perennial  plant,  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  fodder  plants  during  severe 
droughts,  or  in  dry  portions  of  the 
country.  It  is  called  the  “  New  Forage 
Plant,”  but  it  is  far  from  new,  except  as 
its  valuable  forage  properties  may  have 
been  but  recently  ascertained.  It  is 
much  like  the  old  Knotweed,  Polygonum 
cuspidatum  or  the  later  blooming  P. 
amplexicaule,  near  relatives  of  buck¬ 
wheat.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  10  or 
more  feet  during  a  season,  being  her¬ 
baceous  like  asparagus,  which  the  young 
shoots  quite  resemble.  In  fact,  some  cut 
the  young  shoots  and  eat  them  the  same 
as  they  would  asparagus.  It  is  a  ram¬ 
pant  grower.  The  root-stocks  run  all 
over.  A  plant  growing  in  a  border  may 
extend  its  roots  20  feet  into  a  lawn.  The 
botanical  name  of  the  “new”  forage 
plant  is  Polygonum  Saghalinense  from 
the  Saghalin  Islands,  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1809.  Wherein  this  is 
superior  to  Cuspidatum  or  Amplexicaule, 
we  are  not  informed.  No  doubt  any  of 
them  will  grow  in  droughty  places,  but 
where  corn  can  be  successfully  raised, 
we  would  never  predict  that  saglialine 
would  supplant  it  for  fodder  or  for  any 
other  economical  purpose.  We  advise 
oui  friends  to  try  plants  or  seeds  for 
experiment  only . . 

“Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  for 
Profit”  is  a  little  book  that  comes  to  us 
from  the  publishers,  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  is  written  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Lupton  ;  has  120  pages,  7x5 
inches — 53  illustrations.  The  author  is 
a  practical  man,  having  learned  what  he 
knows  about  cauliflowers  by  work  in  the 
fields  as  well  as  by  study  out  of  them. 
No  part  pertaining  to  the  culture  of 
these  two  important  crops  has  been 
omitted  or  slighted.  The  importance  of 
pure  seed,  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  best 
fertilizers,  insect  enemies,  storing  for 
winter,  profit  and  loss,  and  the  best 
varieties,  are  especially  dwelt  upon.  We 
dare  say  that  those  who  raise,  or  intend 
to  raise,  cauliflowers  or  cabbages — es¬ 
pecially  the  former — will  make  no  mis¬ 
take  in  giving  Mr.  Lupton’s  little  book 
a  careful  going  over . 

Grape  Grafting. — From  the  number 
of  inquiries  received,  we  must  assume 
that  many  of  our  readers  wish  to  be  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  easiest  and  best  method 
of  grafting  grape  vines.  We  have  said 
that  the  Bushberg  catalogue  gives  full 
information,  with  all  needed  illustra¬ 
tions  to  make  grafting  perfectly  plain  to 
those  who  have  never  attempted  to  graft. 
The  latest  bulletin  issued  by  the  Cornell 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Rheumatic  Pains 

Return  when  the  colder  weather  comes. 
They  are  caused  by  lactic  acid  in  the 
blood,  which  frequently  settles  in  the 
joints.  This  poisonous  taint  must  be  re- 

Flood’s  Sarsa- 

1  I  parilla 

moved.  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  conquers 
rheumatism  because 
it  drives  the  impurities  out  of  the  blood. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  constipation  by  restoring  peri¬ 
staltic  action  of  the  alimentary  canal. 


Cures 

•vww 


FORTY  niLLION  CAKES  YEARLY. 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CIN’TI. 


c  With  this  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  we  begin  the  introduction  of  a 
new  and  superior  line  of  spray  pumps  and  appliances.  Entirely 
new  and  improved  methods  of  construction.  No  leather,  rubber 
or  other  destructible  material.  No  cheap  linings  of  brass  or 
porcelain.  No  set-screws,  bolts  or  washers.  No  man-killing 
stuffing-box.  No  automatic  “  failure  ”  agitator.  No  more  leaky 
stuffing  boxes.  No  more  fitting  to  barrel.  No  more  priming.  No 
more  soaking  of  leathers.  No  more  broken  pumps — if  you  buy 
the  “  Eclipse.”  Our  solid  brass  “  Eclipse  ”  is  not  a  “  squirt  gun,” 
but  a  complete  force  pump  of  great  capacity,  built  for  economy, 
reliability  and  durability;  instantly  fitted  to  any  barrel  or  tank 
16  to  36  inches  deep.  Complete,  frictionless.  Agitator  working  at 
the  right  time  in  the  right  place.  Will  pump  perfectly  and  without 
injury  air,  hot  or  cold  water,  acids,  brine,  emulsions,  oils,  white¬ 
wash  or  paint.  Reported  as  “better”  than  any  dther  by  best 
authorities  in  the  United  States.  We  furnish  the  evidence.  Are 
you  interested?  Send  us  your  address.  Mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Liberal  discount  to  first  purchasers  at  any  post-office  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
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V.  Y.  8TATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKSj 
76  Third  Avenue.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
and  SOLE 


TILE 


age 

Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  FitP 
Brick  and  Clement. 


World’s  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
kRoofing  Co.  awarded 
_ _  Medal  and  Diploma 

for  PATENT  CAP  HOOFING  at  World  s 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu 
facturers  of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles.  0. 


HALLADAY 

GEARED 

WIND  MILLS 

still  maintain  their  position  as  the  first  in 
the  procession.  Most  powerful,  most 
durable,  most  efficient.  Every  Mill 
guaranteed  to  be 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

IT.  S.  Solid  Wheel  Mills,  Gem  Steel  Wind 
Mills.  Also  I.  X.  L.  Feed  (  utters, 
Iron  Feed  Grinders,  Hand  ami  Power 
Corn  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Tank  Heat¬ 
ers,  Pumps  of  all  kinds  and  Haying 
Tools.  The  Lending  Water  Sup¬ 
ply  House  of  the  World. 

I U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co. 

1 1  :*  Water  St.,  BATAV I  A,  ILL. 

CHAMPION!®™ 

3II)ER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES,  liaa 
corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
>oiling  capacity;  small  interchange- 
ible  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
iphons),  easily  handled 
r  cleansing  and 


Wiring ;  and  a  per- 
ict  automatic 
emulator.  The 
Tuunpion  is  as 
reat  an  improve- 
lent  over  the 
;ook  pan  aa  the 
,t  ter  was  over  the  — 

d  i.on  kettle  hung  on  a  fence  rail. 


THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  GO., 

HUDSON,  Ohio,  &,  MONTREAL,  Q,uebc  - 
Also  KLTLANO,  Vermont. 


Leggett’s  Laris  Green 
Powder  Gun. 

For  Orchard,  Vineyard, 

Garden  or  Potato  Field. 
Distributes  Paris  Green, 

Sulphur,  “  Fungiroid,”  (a 
powdered  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  )  or  any  dry  powder. 

Thousands  In  Use 

Illustrated  Circular  on 
application. 


or  Dry 


LEGGETT  <fc  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 
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STAHL’S  EXCELSiOR 


Spraying  Outfits 

kill  insects,  pre¬ 
vent  leaf  blight 
and  wormy  fruit. 
Insure  a  heavy 
yield  of  all 
fruit  and 
vegetable 


in  use. 
Send  6  cts. 
for  catal’g 
and  full 
treatise  on 
spraying. 

_ _  1 Circulars  free.  Address 

WILLIAM  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


v.  THE 

.Comet 


SPRAYER 

8ctWUMPC0MBINED.' 

ALLBRASS  F0R*2|P.  1 

Thousands  In  Use.  i 
k  Sells  on  Sig it.  Dou  ble  act  i  n  c 
THROWS  WATER  60  FEU. 

^Spray?ngrecieptsFR[[ 

'  Every  Farm  fra  Truit  growir 
'  SwouldSendforcaialogue. 
^iCANINTERESTTOU  UVEA6ENTS WANTED 
.  H.B.RUSLER  MFR 
Johnstown  Ohio. u  s  a. 


GEO.  J.  RECORD'S 

DOUBLE-TIN  SAP  SPOUTS 

THE  BEST  AND 
CHEAPEST. 

Over  6,000,000  in 
ise.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write 
for  free  sample. 

RECORD  MFC.  CO.,  CONNEAUT,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Snouts,  Pails,  Cans.  Etc. 


Will  spray  a  10  acre  orchard  per  day. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  Entomologists  of  the  U.  S. 
60,000  in  use.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Illustrated  catalogue  on  Spraying  free. 
Rapid  sellers.  Our  agents  are  making  from  85  to 
820  per  day.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 
P.  C.  LEWIS  MFG.  CO.,  Box  95,  Catskill,  N.  T. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

MFG. CO.  No  4  Main  St. 

Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


MICHIGAN  SEEDER 


with  Carden  Cultivator  Attachment. 


Qflll/Q  evenly,  12,  If  &  16  ft.  wide  ;2  to  12  quarts  per  acre, 
0  U  IT  O  25  to  4  0  acres  per  day .  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax  & 
other  grass  seeds.  Seed  has  to  fall  but  18  to  24  inches. 
Two  machines  for  nearly  the  price  of  one. 

Quickly  Attached.  Address  for  descriptive  circular 

SEEDER  &  CHAIR  HAMMOCK  CO.,  Homer.  Mich. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
D.  G.  TRENCH  CO..  Chicago,  111., 
and  Farnham,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


IP  A  RMS,  HOMES  and  BUSINESS  PROP- 
I1  KRTY  in  the  Beautiful,  Healthful  and  Fertile 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Attractive  Bargains  offered 
by  C.  W.  PEERY  &  CO..  Middletown,  Va. 


RURALISMS — Continued.  easily  an  inch  in  diameter.  Some  were 

Station,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  (No.  77)  is  a  of  a  pink  ground,  peppered  and  splashed 
treatise  upon  grape  grafting.  This,  too,  bright  blue,  others  were  crimson 
gives  all  needed  illustrations,  and  the  splashed  with  purple  and  blue.  The 
results  of  the  latest  and  most  expedient  plants  bloomed  early  in  the  season  and 
practice.  In  a  general  w 
that  for  the  amateur  cleft-grafting  in  the 
fall  will  be  found  the  most  successful. 

Saw  off  the  stock,  make  as  clean  a  clef  t  as 
possible,  cut  the  scion,  which  should  be 
of  the  past  season’s  growth,  about  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil,  and  having  two  or 
three  buds.  Then  insert  this  scion  so  as 
to  secure  the  contact  of  the  cambium 
layers  as  closely  as  possible.  This  is  of 
the  first  importance.  Without  this  con¬ 
tact  in  part  or  whole,  the  scion  will 
surely  die,  because  the  cambium  layer 
is  that  portion  which  contains  the  living 
cells.  It  separates  the  wood  from  the 
bark.  When  the  stock  cleft  is  made,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  a  suitable-sized  wedge 
to  hold  it  open  until  the  scions,  one  on 
either  side,  are  accurately  set — cambium 
to  cambium.  In  our  own  practice,  we 
have  used  strong  cord  to  bind  the 
stock  after  the  scions  are  set.  Grafting 
wax  of  any  kind  seems  unnecessary.  We 
have  now  merely  to  bank  up  the  soil 
about  the  scion,  covering  the  wound 
with  leaves  and  setting  a  few  small 
stakes  about  the  base  of  the  mound  to 
hold  the  leaves  in  place,  and  also  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  mound  from  careless  help  or 
from  dogs  rabbits  and  the  like,  Hy  the 
method  above  described,  we  have  had 
scions  grown  from  12  to  15  feet  the  first 
season.  Such  canes  always  bear  the 
second  year.  We  have  tried  various 
kinds  of  above-ground  grafting  in  late 
spring,  protecting  the  union  with  a  ball 
of  moss,  securely  tied  and  kept  wet  for 
a  week  or  more.  Hut  the  scions  died. 

Among  the  conclusions  which  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Station  arrives  at  are  : 

The  scion  should  be  dormant,  or  prac¬ 
tically  so,  at  the  time  of  insertion. 

Early  spring  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
time  for  grafting  grapes,  and  the  earlier 
it  is  done  the  better. 

Scions  inserted  late  in  the  spring  will  it 
unite  with  the  stock,  provided  they  have 
been  kept  dormant. 

Grape  grafting  will  be  followed  by 
better  results  if  the  scions  are  inserted 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Cleft  grafting  is  the  most  common  and, 
perhaps,  the  most  successful  form  of  graft 
to  use  ;  but  it  necessitates  the  entire  re¬ 
moval  of  the  top.  makes  it  interesting  to  all 

Tongue  grafting  is  one  of  the  safest 
methods  to  use,  but  it  is  not  always  the 
easiest  to  perform. 

Side  grafting  is  one  of  the  best  forms 
of  inserting  scions.  It  is  easily  per¬ 
formed  and  gives  satisfactory  results. 

The  vine  does  not  need  to  be  severed, 
and  the  same  stock  can  be  repeatedly 
used . 


D'W  Ifl  B  Smi  HS  £  handsome  hook  ot  174  pages  with  many  new  features 

for  i8p5— hundreds  of  illustrations,  pictures  painted  from 
nature— it  tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDSthat  grow,  including  rare  novelties  that  cannot  be  had 
elsewhere.  Any  seed  planter  is  welcome  to  u  copy  Fit  EE.  /Send  your  address  to-day  on  a  postal. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA 


ay  it  may  be  said  kept  it  up  until  frost . 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  AMERICAN 
GRAPE  VINES. 

A  Grape  Grower’s  Manual.  Fourth  Edi¬ 
tion,  Revised  and  Enlarged;  by  Hush 
&  Son  &  Meissner,  Hushberg,  Mo., 
1894. 

I  have  received  with  pleasure,  advance  sheets 
of  the  fourth  edition  of  this  valuable  work.  It  first 
appeared,  25  years  ago,  and  has  passed  through 
three  editions,  the  last  having  been  published 
about  10  years  since.  The  favor  which  was  ac¬ 
corded  the  former  editions,  and  their  complete 
exhaustion,  rendered  a  new  one  necessary,  which 
has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  much  enlarged. 
The  veteran  editor  has  brought  to  his  own  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  and  mature  judgment,  the 
added  experience  of  the  highest  authorities,  both 
in  this  and  other  countries,  in  producing  the  most 
complete  and  interesting  history  of  the  grape  and 
its  culture,  which  has  yet  appeared. 

The  former  able  and  scientific  classification  and 
description  of  the  wild  species  of  true  American 
grape  vines  by  the  late  Dr.  Englemann,  through 
the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  growth,  foliage, 
fruit,  and  seeds,  have  been  supplemented  by  the 
®  later  observations  and  investigations  of  Prof. 
T.  V.  Munson,  of  Texas,  resulting  in,  probably, 
the  most  accurate  and  complete  treatise  so  far  ex¬ 
tant,  upon  this  hitherto  abstruse,  but  interesting 
subject.  The  questions  of  location,  preparation 
of  the  soil,  planting,  training,  pruning,  propagat¬ 
ing,  grafting,  and  general  culture,  are  all  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  light  of  intelligent  experience. 

The  article  xipon  grafting  the  grape  vine  is  full 
and  complete,  the  most  approved  methods  being 
so  well  described  and  illustrated  as  to  insure  suc¬ 
cess  if  carefully  studied  and  practiced.  Training 
and  culture  describe  the  practice  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  vlneyardists,  with  many  illustrations  of 
their  various  forms  of  trellis  now  in  use. 

The  diseases  of  the  grape,  with  the  latest  and 
most  approved  remedies  for  prevention,  are 
briefly,  yet  fully  and  clearly  treated  by  Prof.  B.  T. 
Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable 
Pathology  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  descriptions  of  insect  enemies,  with  full 
illustrations,  have  been  revised  by  Prof.  C.  V. 
Riley,  the  distinguished  entomologist. 

The  treatise  upon  wine  making,  though  not 
voluminous,  will  be  found  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  to  those  who  wish  to  make  pure,  unadulter¬ 
ated  and  wholesome  wines. 

The  descriptive  catalogue  of  American  grapes, 
which  is  really  the  prominent  and  primary  object 
i  iSj  doubtless,  the  most  complete, 
asive  and  valuable  yet  published,  and 
as  though  no  variety  of  prominence  or 
any  locality,  has  been  overlooked  or 
unfairly  treated  in  any  respect.  Although  there 
are  many  varieties  suited  only  to  special  and 
limited  localities,  and  also  descriptions  by  intro¬ 
ducers  or  originators  that  may  be  taken  with 
some  grains  of  allowance,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  author,  they 
are  thoroughly  conscientious,  .and  as  acccurate 
and  reliable  as  they  could  well  be  made  from  any 
one  locality,  or  by  any  one  person.  Although 
called  a  catalogue,  it  is  really  a  comjslete  manual 
of  grape  culture  ;  and  the  old  author’s  genuine 
love  for  the  “amethistine  cluster”  has  imparted  a 
peculiar  charm  and  variety  to  the  subject,  which 
makes  it  interesting  to  all  readers. 

Nothing  of  real  interest  to  the  student,  the 
amateur  or  the  practical  grape  grower  and  vine- 
yardist  seems  to  have  been  omitted,  and  the  entire 
work  can  be  honestly  recommended  as  valuable 
and  reliable,  for  every  one  in  any  way  interested  in 
grapes  or  their  culture  in  the  vine-growing  regions 
of  our  country.  oko.  w.  Campbell. 

The  II.  N.-Y.  has  always  regarded  the 
Hushberg  catalogue  as  the  most  com- 
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The  Catalogue  Number. — Last  year, 
more  than  in  previous  years,  we  were 
told  by  many  readers  that  the  special 
catalogue  number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  was 
very  helpful  to  them  as  an  aid  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  seeds  and  plants  which 
they  desired  to  order.  A  deal  of  time 
was  given  to  the  number,  and  the  re¬ 
views  of  catalogues  were  written  with 
the  one  object  of  calling  attention  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  new  and  old  varie¬ 
ties  which  our  readers  might  otherwise 
easily  overlook.  We  are  already  at  work 
upon  the  next  catalogue  number  in  the 
hopes  that  it  may  be  made  more  helpful 
than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  we 
would  ask  our  readers  not  to  make  out 
their  orders  until  they  shall  have  looked 
it  over  with  due  care . 
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A  very  interesting  novelty — novelty 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  any  rate — was  the 
larkspur,  American  banner,  seeds  of 
which  were  received  last  spring  from 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  It  is  an  annual 
growing  about  two  feet  high.  How 
much  taller  the  plants  would  have  grown, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  drought  we  may 
not  say.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
racemes  of  six  to  a  dozen  of  the  oddest 
variegation.  They  are  nearly  double, 
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Largest  and  best  stock  in  Ohio.  All  leading  old  and 
new  varieties.  Be  sure  to  get  my  catalogue  before 
buying.  W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 
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A  number  of  farmers  in  a  western  New  York  town, 
and  perhaps  others  in  other  places,  it  is  said,  will 
shortly  he  called  upon  to  pay  notes  of  $25  each,  which 
were  given  to  a  prepossessing  young  man  who  was 
selling  a  new  kind  of  oats  in  small  quantities.  Of 
course,  the  farmers  didn't  sign  any  notes,  but  equally 
of  course,  their  signatures  are  now  appended  to  these, 
and  they  will  be  obliged  to  pay  them.  The  moral  is 
as  plain  as  the  names  on  the  notes. 

Q 

A  great  scientist  has  been  studying  the  effects  of 
extreme  cold  on  the  human  system.  Well  wrapped  in 
furs,  he  submitted  himself  to  an  artificial  cold  of 
nearly  100  degrees  below  zero.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  fact  of  this  unique  experience  was  that  ex¬ 
treme  cold  brought  on  a  feeling  of  hunger.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is,  that  the  body  naturally  consumes  more 
and  more  of  the  food  as  fuel  when  subjected  to  cold. 
One  does  not  need  to  imitate  this  scientist  to  learn 
that.  Go  out  and  measure  the  appetite  of  that  cow 
tied  fast  beside  a  crack  in  the  wall,  or  as  a  more  touch¬ 
ing  illustration,  keep  accounts  and  measure  the  hole 
she  makes  in  your  profits. 

O 

In  the  winter  of  1879  the  fruit  farming  industry  in 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  nearly  ruined. 
It  seems  strange  to  us  to  be  told  that  the  local  legis¬ 
lature  of  the  Grand  Duchy  voted  subsidies  to  farmers 
who  planted  a  fixed  number  of  trees.  In  other  words, 
the  government  paid  farmers  a  bounty  to  reestablish 
their  business.  On  page  34,  a  farmer  in  Ohio  tells  us 
that  he  has  been  driven  out  of  profitable  farming  by 
the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wool.  We  are  going  to  try 
to  find  out  what  other  Ohio  farmers  have  to  say  about 
that.  We  wonder  if  there  is  any  large  class  of  citi¬ 
zens  who  think  the  government  should  help  such  a 
farmer  by  paying  him  a  bounty. 

Q 

“Some  of  the  produce  we  get  sells  itself,  and  we 
hardly  know  that  we  have  had  it,”  said  a  prominent 
commission  merchant  the  other  day.  “It  comes  from 
men  who  have  been  sending  us  goods  for  years  ;  their 
produce  is  always  good  and  comes  in  excellent  shape, 
and  we  have  customers  all  ready  to  take  it.  Such 
shippers  get  prices  that  satisfy  them,  and  they  have 
made  money.  Put  there  are  others  who  send  stuff 
that  it  takes  mighty  hard  work  by  a  good  salesman  to 
sell.  Such  are  not  suited,  don’t  make  any  money,  and 
no  one  cares  to  receive  their  shipments.”  To  which 
class  do  you  belong  ?  It  is  easy  to  “  get  out  of  your 
class”  isn’t  it  ?  “Yes”  to  go  down,  but  “no”  to  get  up. 

O 

The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Watson,  on  page  34,  is 
an  important  one.  We  do  not  think  any  general 
answer  can  be  given  to  it,  as  much  will  depend  on  the 
conditions  and  the  character  and  judgment  of  the 
borrower.  No  money  can  be  made  without  some  risk. 
Most  American  fortunes,  large  and  small,  have  been 
made  on  borrowed  capital.  Money  was  borrowed,  with 
other  forms  of  property  given  as  security.  With  this 
borrowed  cash,  an  investment  was  made  in  the  hope 
that  by  applying  skill  and  care  to  the  property  pur¬ 
chased,  it  would  so  increase,  both  in  value  and  earn¬ 
ing  capacity,  that  its  proceeds  would  enable  the  bor¬ 
rower  to  pay  the  debt  and  lay  something  aside.  This 
is  done  in  other  trades — why  not  in  farming  ?  If  for 
cash  one  may  buy  a  contrivance  that  will  enable  him 
to  accomplish  more  and  better  work  than  he  could 
without  it,  why  not  borrow  the  cash  as  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  ?  What  are  the  flaws  in  that  logic  ?  The  device 
may  not  do  in  real  practice  what  it  promised  to  do  in 


the  theory,  or  the  man  who  was  to  manage  it  may  not 
do  his  duty.  Put  what  do  you  say  about  it  ? 

O 

We  don’t  know  how  the  people  with  poor  teeth  will 
take  our  suggestion  that  soups,  stews  and  cereals,  are 
more  in  line  with  their  needs  than  hard  foods  that 
need  chewing.  Our  point  is  that  the  work  done  by  the 
teeth  and  jaws  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  digestion. 

If  this  work  cannot  be  done  in  the  mouth,  it  must  be 
done  over  the  stove  or  in  the  stomach.  The  former 
plan  is  cheaper  and  less  painful.  Loss  of  the  teeth 
often  means  a  serious  loss  of  health,  because  extra 
work  is  thrown  upon  the  stomach.  The  stove  is 
tougher  than  the  stomach,  and  the  poor  teeth  should 
be  reenforced  by  extra  and  more  careful  cooking. 

O 

A  reader  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. ,  sends  us  the 
following  note  : 

The  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  State  have  been  discussing  the 
advisability  of  abolishing  some  of  the  commissions  which  we  have 
at  present,  as  they  are  altogether  too  expensive  for  the  work  done. 
At  their  last  meeting,  our  farmers’  club  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  matter,  and  report  such  resolutions  as  seemed 
best  to  be  forwarded  to  our  Member  of  Assembly.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  any  suggestion  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  give  as  to 
which,  if  any,  of  these  commissions  should  be  retained. 

In  a  matter  of  this  kind,  no  offhand  answer  can  be 
given.  We  shall  endeavor  to  secure  a  list  of  the  State 
commissions,  with  the  moneys  appropriated  for  them. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  knowledge  and  opinions  on 
this  subject,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  them  help  us 
with  suggestions. 

O 

Four  years  ago,  Mr.  John  A.  McGlinchey,  of  Ohio, 
wrote  us  about  an  experiment  in  treating  black-knot 
with  kerosene.  On  a  badly  infested  tree,  he  touched 
the  knots  with  a  brush  dipped  in  kerosene,  taking 
care  not  to  let  the  oil  spread  or  run  down  over  the 
surrounding  bark.  Mr.  McGlinchey  now  writes  the 
following  : 

My  plum  trees  treated  for  black-knot  five  years  ago  by  touching 
the  knots  with  coal  oil,  are  still  free  from  the  disease.  The  scars 
on  the  bodies  nearly  all  healed  over.  Oil  must  not  run  down. 

A  friend  in  Vermont  reports  good  results  from  the  use 
of  iodine  in  much  the  same  way.  We  once  collected 
the  opinions  of  a  number  of  experts  on  this  matter. 
They  seemed  to  agree  that  the  plan  might  be  useful 
on  a  small  scale,  but  was  not  practical  for  large 
culture. 

O 

On  page  38,  a  friend  takes  the  ground  that  the  best 
system  of  soiling  cattle  will  include  summer  ensilage. 
While  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  succession  of  green 
crops  through  the  summer  by  growing  many  kinds, 
and  giving  a  succession  of  plantings — much  the  same 
results  would  be  reached  with  less  labor  by  feeding 
good  corn  or  clover  ensilage  during  the  dry  months. 
This  is  what  Mr.  E.  H.  Bancroft,  of  Delaware,  does. 
Ilis  silos  are  filled  with  Crimson  clover  in  May,  and 
the  cattle  thrive  on  this  during  summer.  In  the  fall, 
the  same  silos  are  again  filled  with  corn  and  cow  peas 
for  winter  feeding.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  claim 
that  such  a  system  is  less  laborious  and  about  as  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  the  cows  as  that  of  cutting  green  crops 
in  the  field  and  hauling  them  to  the  barn  for  feeding. 

W 

Mr.  Clark  Allis  of  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  has  the 
smartest  Crimson  clover  yet  recorded.  At  9  A.  m.  Sep¬ 
tember  7  he  sowed  the  seed  in  well  prepared  soil,  and  28 
hours  later  the  plants  were  apparent  above  ground. 
The  weather  was  very  warm  and  rainy  and  the  soil 
was  good.  Mr.  Allis  is  the  man  who  sold  one  hothouse 
lamb  for  $10  and  two  more  at  $9.50  each  about  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  sheep  must  have  been  pastured  on  that  lively 
Crimson  clover  !  Mr.  Allis  grows  a  good  many  beans. 
When  the  beans  are  off,  the  ground  is  dragged  with  a 
spring-tooth  harrow,  and  rye  or  Crimson  clover  sowed. 
This  gives  fall  pasture  for  the  sheep  and  a  crop  to 
plow  under  in  the  spring.  Speaking  of  “hard  times” 
business,  here  is  a  bit  of  philosophy  : 

As  a  commercial  traveler  said  about  the  hard  times,  it  was  the 
new  goods  and  the  old  liars  that  made  sales  this  year.  So  it 
must  be  in  farming,  the  men  with  something  new  will  get  there. 

That  is  so — they  will  surely  beat  the  “old  liars”  in 
the  long  run,  though  some  of  the  latter  have  a  long 
start. 

O 

A  county  noted  for  beans  is  Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 
The  industry  which  has  assumed  great  proportions, 
like  many  other  great  enterprises,  had  a  very  humble 
beginning.  The  first  beans  are  said  to  have  been 
planted  in  1836,  by  a  farmer  who  brought  a  small 
quantity  of  seed  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 
The  product  of  the  first  planting  was  three  pecks,  and 
these  were  divided  among  the  different  neighbors.  In 
1838,  the  immense  area  of  two  acres  was  planted  by 
one  man,  and  the  product  was  sold  for  $1.75  per 
bushel.  In  a  short  time  afterward,  the  crop  became 
general,  and  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  a  staple 
crop  of  that  part  of  the  State.  It  is  estimated  that 


since  1880,  the  average  annual  yield  of  this  county 
alone,  has  been  375,000  bushels.  This  shows  what 
may  be  accomplished  when  to  a  favorable  soil  and 
climate,  are  added  persevering  and  intelligent  effort. 
How  many  of  these  growers  include  beans  largely  in 
their  diet  ? 

O 

From  the  tone  of  a  number  of  questions  at  hand, 
we  judge  that  some  persons  who  do  not  believe  in 
silos,  would  like  very  much  to  prove  that  the  use  of 
ensilage  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  prevalence 
of  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  We  think  it  would  be  just 
as  difficult  to  show  that  the  increase  of  consumption 
in  human  beings  is  chiefly  due  to  the  general  use  of 
canned  goods.  A  Massachusetts  farmer  writes  the 
following  about  the  experience  of  a  rich  man  who 
built  a  $20,000  barn  : 

He  built  five  cellars  under  the  whole,  so  that  hardly  a  rat  could 
get  in;  then  he  bought  100  hogs  of  a  fine  breed,  and  put  them  into 
the  cellar,  and  over  that  he  put  120  cattle,  fine  breed.  Over  his 
cattle  he  had  more  than  250  tons  of  hay,  in  the  cellar  he  had  some 
500  loads  of  manure,  and  on  top  of  this  pile  of  manure  I  could  see 
the  hogs  seeking  whatever  they  could  find  to  devour.  In  the  fall, 
the  cellar  was  closed  and  not  opened  until  spring.  He  had  in  less 
than  six  years  plenty  of  ground  to  dig  and  fill  with  tuberculous 
cattle. 

The  tight  manure  cellar  beats  the  silo  as  a  disease 
breeder,  ten  to  one  ! 

o 

BREVITIES. 

(SEE  first  page.) 

Let  others  loaf  about  the  stove,  and  roast  their  feet  the  while 
Their  women  folks  scold  at  the  wood — I’d  rather  see  ’em  smile. 

So  out  I  hie  me  to  the  block,  and  with  my  ax  and  saw, 

Proceed  to  manufacture  that  which  dulls  the  teeth  of  “jaw.” 

You  broken-down  old  apple  tree— a  pimple  on  the  nose 
Of  Nature — and  you  broken  fence  disheartened  from  the  blows 
Of  winter,  and  you  useless  rail — I’ll  have  you  ’round  no  more. 

Too  long  your  grinning  face  has  made  the  eyes  of  passers  sore. 

And  as  I  chop  you  short  and  fine,  and  pack  you  in  the  shed, 

The  blessings  of  my  women  folks  will  hover  ’round  my  head. 

And,  in  imagination,  I  can  estimate  the  cake 

And  pie  and  pudding,  sauce  and  bread  that  my  good  wife  will  bake 
From  this  old  rubbish,  after  I  have  chopped  it  up  complete, 

And  in  the  woodhouse  dried  it  out  to  concentrated  heat. 

So  fare  ye  well,  old  eyesore  trash  !  I’ll  wipe  you  from  the  earth. 
Within  the  stove,  full  many  meals  will  bless  you  at  their  birth. 

And  kitchen  life  shall  be  for  me  a  long  and  pleasing  rhyme. 

The  dinner  horn,  like  Gabriel’s  trump,  will  surely  blow  on  time. 

Hogs  need  charcoal. 

A  stitch  ahead  of  time  saves  10. 

Sunflowers  for  a  feather  food— page  47. 

Stand  up  and  be  counted  where  you  belong. 

Stamp  doubt,  and  the  blues  are  stamped  out. 

Zero  is  the  “  bust  ”  measure  for  Florida  oranges. 

The  business  when — when  do  you  begin  to  do  better  ? 

Should  politics  come  within  the  range  of  the  Grange  ? 

Beans  better  than  ballots — page  46.  Don’t  you  think  so  ? 

“  What  next  ?  ”  page  34.  There  is  a  study  for  Ohio  farmers. 

Your  wife  won’t  be  jealous  if  you  fall  in  love  with  Miss  Clover. 
Taking  stock — the  scrubs.  They  take  your  food  and  give  you 
nothing  back. 

What  evener  will  make  wife,  husband  and  mother-in-law  pull 
together  ?  There  is  one. 

In  the  science  of  egg  production,  the  hen  is  the  lay  man  and  the 
surplus  rooster  the  lame  ’un. 

“  Spontaneous  compensation  !”  What  the  farmer  is  not  likely 
to  get  for  his  tuberculous  cows. 

Better  not  invest  much  money  in  improved  chestnuts  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  wild  chestnuts  are  not  found  in  the  woods. 

We  wonder  if  you  realize  the  difference  between  knowledge  that 
grows  from  an  opinion,  and  an  opinion  that  grows  from  knowl¬ 
edge. 

A  Bourbon  is  one  who  does  not  know  how  to  forget.  Scientific 
men  are  not  often  Bourbons.  They  forget  what  it  is  to  be  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  first  principles  of  a  thing. 

We  are  glad  to  have  Prof.  Tracy  give  us  the  bright  side  of 
artichoke  culture,  page  38.  Our  own  experience  has  not  been  so 
satisfactory.  Let  us  hear  from  others. 

Among  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  Argentine  as  a  wheat  export¬ 
ing  nation,  is  the  fact  that  the  wheat  fields  are  within  100  miles  of 
the  seaboard.  No  great  railroad  fees  to  pay. 

No  man  can  “  whip  the  devil  ’round  a  stump  ”  unless  he  pro¬ 
vides  the  stump  by  neglecting  to  blow  out  some  old  habit  or  evil 
desire.  That  is  just  what  the  devil  likes  to  hide  behind. 

Lots  of  farmers  in  this  country  have  never  believed  that  horses 
can  be  kept  without  corn.  It  is  worth  the  whole  of  “  Primer 
Science  ”  to  see  some  of  them  get  the  first  inkling  of  the  truth 
about  feeding. 

These  are  sad  times  for  many  farmers  in  the  West,  where 
drought  and  scarcity  of  cash  have  brought  the  wolf  to  the  door. 
Even  where  grain  or  stock  are  on  hand,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
exchange  them  for  money  with  which  to  buy  the  necessities  of 
life. 

In  former  New  England  days,  they  used  to  teach  the  boys  to 
throw  the  cores  of  theiixapples  into  the  swill  barrel,  rather  than 
into  the  fire.  That  taught  them  to  hate  wastes,  and  enabled  New 
England  to  lend  money  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  Many  of  those 
who  sneer  at  that  practice,  would  not  invest  capital  in  a  swill 
barrel  ! 

Speaking  of  the  values  of  starch  and  fats  for  food,  our  friend, 
page  46,  refers  to  the  Chinese  and  their  diet  of  rice.  These  Chinese 
are  making  but  a  sorry  showing  against  the  Japanese.  While  the 
latter  are  not  large  eaters  of  meat,  they  consume  fish  largely  and 
also  large  quantities  of  vegetable  muscle-makers  in  the  form  of 
beans  and  other  legumes. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  would  never  feed  over  three  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal  per  day  to  one  cow,  and  none  at  all  unless  some  laxative 
food  were  fed  with  it.  We  hear  of  people  who  feed  four  or  five 
pounds,  but  they  are  like  the  people  who  grow  over  600  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre— very  few  and  a  long  way  apart  Besides  that 
the  cows  seldom  live  to  prove  it. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

We  have  seldom  seen  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
wide  tires  on  farm  wagons,  put  more  plainly  than  in 
the  following  note  from  A.  W.  Slaymaker,  of  Dela¬ 
ware.  We  think  that  farmers  may  well  ponder  these 
words.  It  seems  to  us  that  laws  providing  for  the  use 
of  wide  tires  are  hound  to  come  as  a  natural  method 
of  protecting  the  better  roads  now  so  much  talked 
about : 

At  the  December  meeting  of  our  farmers’  institute,  a  committee 
on  good  roads  made  a  report  in  favor  of  wide  tires  and  non-track¬ 
ing  wheels  on  farm  and  freight  wagons.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  nearly  every  one  present  could  bear  witness  to  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  of  the  wide  tire  on  our  roads.  Such  wagons  have  the 
effect  of  very  heavy  rollers,  smoothing,  firming  and  filling  in  the 
ruts  instead  of  cutting  them  deeper,  as  is  the  case  with  common, 
narrow  wheels.  Wide  tires  are  a  necessity  to  the  maintenance  of 
any  good  road.  Stone  will  longer  resist  the  bad  effects  of  narrow 
wheels,  but  even  on  stone,  the  constant  cutting  and  grinding  of 
narrow  wheels  always  in  the  same  track,  will  wear  ruts,  and  no 
road  can  remain  long  in  good  order  with  ruts  or  holes  to  hold  the 
water.  But  it  was  argued  that  on  our  Delaware  earth  roads,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  such  wide  tires  would  be  especially  apparent. 
The  mamif  acturers  of  the  Kemp  manure  spreader  have  given  many 
of  our  farmers  an  object  lesson  on  road  making,  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Their  spreader  is  built  with  tires  six  inches  wide 
behind  and  four  inches  before  with  the  gauge  so  arranged  that 
the  front  wheels  track  inside  of  the  main  hind  wheels.  Only  those 
who  have  observed  the  effect  of  hauling  loads  with  this  spreader 
can  at  all  appreciate  its  wonderfully  beneficial  effect  on  the  road 
over  which  it  passes.  Ruts  and  holes  soon  disappear,  loose  earth 
is  packed  firm,  and  sand  and  dust  become  a  part  of  a  good  hard 
roadbed.  Another  illustration  open  to  all  is  the  foot  paths  which 
traverse  all  farm  neighborhoods.  The  footman  travels  on  a  good 
wide  track.  In  proportion,  a  wagon  should  have  a  tire  not  less 
than  10  inches  in  width  (front  and  back)  to  compare  in  pressure 
per  inch  with  that  of  the  foot.  There  is  very  little  money  spent  on 
foot  paths  ;  generally  they  are  kept  up  entirely  without  ex¬ 
pense.  But  who  ever  saw  a  foot  path  that  was  not  in  good  shape, 
free  from  mud,  sand  or  dust  nearly  all  the  year,  and  all  because 
the  great  designer  knew  enough  to  make  the  foot  of  wide  tread, 
in  proportion  to  its  load,  and  tracking  an  impossibility.  There  is 
a  widespread  movement  for  good  roads  all  over  the  country  just 
now.  Money  will  be  expended  in  large,  and  increasing  amounts, 
and  if  properly  directed,  the  benefits  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
But  I  wish  that  there  might  go  along  with  it  more  correct  ideas  of 
the  effect  of  medium  tires  and  tracking  which  are  together  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  bad  roads  than  most  persons  are  aware. 

O 

Last  week,  The  R.  N.-Y.  mentioned  the  disastrous 
cold  wave  which  had  swept  over  the  South,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  damage  was  not  so  great  as 
first  reported.  But  later  reports  only  confirm  the 
former.  The  worst  injury  was  in  Florida.  The  total 
crop  of  oranges  was  estimated  at  5,000,000  boxes.  Of 
these,  about  2,000,000  boxes  had  been  shipped  at  the 


time  of  the  freeze.  It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than 
500,000  of  the  remainder  are  sound  fruit.  Much  of  the 
remainder  will  be  marketable,  though  not  of  so  good 
quality,  and  not  bringing  so  high  prices.  The  frozen 
oranges  may  be  saved,  it  is  said,  if  picked  at  once  after 
being  frozen.  Many  growers  did  this,  so  that  the  loss 
on  the  crop  is  not  so  great  as  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.  Prices  advanced  at  first,  though  they  have  since 
dropped  about  to  former  prices  and  the  market  is  very 
dull.  Recent  sales  at  auction  in  this  market  were  at 
prices  fully  50  per  cent  higher  than  those  generally 
ruling  before  the  freeze.  But  the  cold  was  so  severe 
that  in  many  cases,  young  trees  were  killed.  The  cold 
wave  extended  farther  south  than  previous  ones,  and 
all  vegetation  suffered  severely.  The  pineapple  plan¬ 
tations  were  reported  killed  to  the  ground.  Early 
vegetables  are  almost  entirely  destroyed.  It  is  a  se¬ 
vere  blow  to  Florida,  and  the  greatest  sufferers  are 
the  small  growers.  It  has  been  claimed  that  sufficient 
warning  of  this  cold  wave  was  not  given,  but  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Weather  Bureau  claim  that  warning  was 
given  the  preceding  day.  Secretai’y  Morton  says  that 
the  public  pay  too  little  attention  to  these  reports. 
This  disaster  to  the  Florida  growers  has,  however, 
helped  the  prospects  of  the  California  oranges.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this,  the  market  there  was  demoralized,  on 
account  of  the  large  crop,  estimated  at  10,000  car-loads 
in  the  State.  The  market  has  stiffened,  and  prices 
have  greatly  improved.  The  crop  will  meet  less  com¬ 
petition  in  the  cities  of  the  Middle  West,  and  some  of 
it  will  probably  find  its  way  farther  east.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  orange  is  considered  by  some  superior  to  the 
Florida,  and  certainly  is  superior  to  the  imported  fruit, 
but  the  heavy  transportation  charges  have  operated 
against  its  sale  here.  It  may  have  more  of  a  chance 
this  year. 

O 

The  largest  hay  building  in  the  country,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  world,  has  just  been  opened  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  at  Communipaw,  just  over 
the  North  River  from  New  York.  It  covers  about  1  % 
acre  of  land,  is  covered  with  fireproof  roof  and  siding, 
and  contains  windows  in  roof  and  sides  sufficient  to 
light  thoroughly  every  part.  The  cost  was  about 
$74,000.  It  is  a  most  admirable  building  for  handling, 
storing  and  inspecting  hay.  On  one  side  are  the  rail¬ 
road  tracks  ;  on  the  other  a  basin  in  which  lighters 
may  take  on  loads  to  be  transported  to  any  part  of  the 
harbor.  By  means  of  overhead  tracks,  hay  tongs,  etc., 


hay  is  unloaded,  weighed,  moved  to  any  part  of  the 
building  and  stored  with  little  labor.  Every  car-load 
is  weighed  when  it  enters  and  when  it  leaves  the 
building.  Hay,  on  account  of  its  bulky  character,  has 
always  been  a  difficult  commodity  to  handle  satisfac¬ 
torily  ;  but  with  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  build¬ 
ing  and  its  equipment,  and  its  unequaled  location,  the 
problem  seems  to  be  pretty  well  settled  so  far  as  the 
L.  V.  R.  R.  is  concerned. 

O 

We  have  spoken  of  some  of  the  possibilities  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  for  the  farmer  and  gardener.  Here  are 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  a  florist  proposes  to  make 
it  useful : 

After  housing  our  carnations,  we  sowed  the  patch  where  they 
had  grown  during  the  summer,  with  Crimson  clover,  and  covered 
the  seed  lightly  with  the  smoothing  harrow.  It  was  late,  of 
coxirse— September  27 — but  there  is  a  fair  stand,  and  some  of  the 
roots  are  three  or  four  inches  long  now  and  growing  nicely,  when¬ 
ever  the  ground  is  free  of  frost.  If  successful  with  so  late  plant¬ 
ing,  this  clover  will  be  of  much  use  to  the  carnation  grower  in 
keeping  his  often  limited  grounds  supplied  with  cheap  nitrogen. 
Another  use  for  it  will  be  in  making  up  compost  for  the  houses. 
Make  the  soil  and  manure  in  a  pile  about  a  foot  or  so  deep,  sow 
the  clover  on  It  in,  say,  Jvly,  and  let  it  lie  until  the  next  year;  then 
turn  it  under  in  time  to  rot  thoroughly  before  putting  on  the 
benches.  Two  lots  of  soil  alternated  in  this  way,  ought  to  get  finer 
and  richer  every  year — at  least  we  intend  to  try  it  and  see. 

Chester  County,  Pa.  c.  r.  isabnabd. 

As  the  reports  continue  to  come  in,  we  feel  more  and 
more  confident  that  a  majority  of  the  experiments 
our  readers  are  making  with  this  plant  will  prove  suc¬ 
cessful.  What  an  eye-opener  to  agriculture  that  will  be. 

O 

A  farmer  recently  made  an  assignment.  It  is 
seldom  that  we  hear  of  such  a  thing.  An  assignment 
is  a  business-like  way  of  failing  when  one  is  unable 
longer  to  continue  business.  Farmers  who  fail  sel¬ 
dom  care  to  do  anything  so  business-like  as  this.  This 
farmer  had  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  township.  lie 
was  an  excellent  and  a  careful  farmer,  and  was  gener¬ 
ally  looked  upon  as  a  prosperous  man.  A  neighbor 
was  asked  as  to  the  causes  that  led  to  such  a  step. 
“  You  know  that  big  new  house  he  built  a  number  of 
years  ago  ?  Well,  that  was  the  starting  point.  He 
got  in  debt,  and  has  been  struggling  ever  since.  He 
finally  got  where  he  cotildn’t  borrow  any  more  money, 
and  had  to  quit.”  The  house  was  a  large  brick  one, 
far  beyond  the  needs  of  his  family.  One  costing  half 
as  much  would  have  done  just  as  well.  The  question 
is  asked  in  another  column  whether  it  is  best  for  a 
man  to  borrow  to  make  needed  improvements.  Wisely 
and  prudently  expended,  borrowed  money  may  render 
the  farm  more  profitable,  and  the  home  life  far  more 
comfortable.  But  it  is  not  wise  to  carry  this  to  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  expend  more  than  is  necessary  to  achieve 
the  object  sought.  Convenience,  utility,  comfort, 
should  be  sought,  and  not  show. 


The  United  States  Separator 

WAS  AWARDED 


THE  ONLY  COLD  MEDAL  on  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

AT  THE 


CALIFORNIA  MIDWINTER  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 


The  United  States  Improved  (Oiilsson  Patents),  illustrated  above, 
is  pronounced  superior  in  every  respect,  and  wins 

Golden  Awards  the  Worlds’  Expositions,  and 
Golden  Opinions  from  every-day  users. 


And  we  have  plenty  more  testimonials  of  the  same  tenor. 


We  have  not  been  advertising  in  the  papers  much  recently. 
We  have  let  our  “would-be”  competitors  do  the  blowing, 
while  we  have  been  taking  the  orders. 

NOTICE  RESULTS. 


Bulletin  No.  66,  Cornell  University  Experiment  Station,  shows  that  in  a  long 
series  of  tests  of  the  No.  3  De  Laval  Alpha  it  averaged  to  do  only  571  pounds  of 
milk  per  hour,  and  left  seventeen  hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  separated 
milk. 

The  United  States  No.  3  averaged  658  pounds  of 
milk  per  hour,  and  left  in  only  twelve-hundredths 
of  one  per  cent. 

This  shows  that  the  United  States  of  the  same  claimed  capacity  as  the  De 
Laval  Alpha  did  15  per  cent  more  milk  per  hour,  and  the  De  Laval  had  41  per 
cent  more  fat  left  in  the  separated  milk  than  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  excelled  in  Quantity  and  in 
Thoroughness  of  Separation. 

The  Sharpless  Russian  made  such  an  extremely  poor  showing  that  we  will  not 
humiliate  them  further  by  quoting  the  figures,  but  refer  all  to  the  Bulletin  for 
facts,  and  merely  suggest  in  passing  that  the  SlIARPLESS  ARTIST  unwittingly 
illustrated  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  giving  to  the  UNITED  STATES  the  most 
exalted  position,  leaving  the  “Russian”  bears  so  far  below,  that  nothing  but  their 
disappointed  growls  can  be  heard. 


Examine  a  little  farther,  and  see  what  the  renowned  Dr.  Babcock  has  to  say 
about  the  United  States  Separator  : 

“  Your  No.  1-B  Separator  has  done  most  excellent  work  in  every 
trial  which  we  have  made  with  it.  It  skims  2,000  pounds  per  hour 
on  the  average,  and  the  skimmed  milk  usually  contains  about  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent.  This  is  a  most  excellent  showing. 

“  I  think  for  the  amount  of  work  which  the  machine  does  that 
the  power  is  very  low.”  s.  m.  babcock, 

Chief  Chemist  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

(It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Dr.  Babcock  never  reads  anything  lower  than 
one-tenth  in  using  his  test.) 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  for  ail  Creamery  Supplies. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


That  some  women  are  getting  outside 
of  their  sphere,  is  quite  true.  As  Charles 
Reade  has  said,  “  In  every  age  there  are 
a  few  men  who  hold  the  opinions  of  an¬ 
other  age,  past  or  future.”  Those  who 
are  behind  the  times,  are  outside  of 
woman’s  sphere  just  as  much  as  those 
who  are  ahead  of  the  times.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  each  of  us  to  decide,  as  to  which 
we  owe  the  most,  to  the  conservatives,  or 
to  the  radicals.  We  may  choose  for  our¬ 
selves  whether  we  shall  be  frontier  work¬ 
ers  and  go  ahead  to  hew  out  the  paths  in 
the  wilderness,  or  whether  we  shall  be 
stay-at-homes  waiting  until  the  promised 
land  is  all  under  cultivation,  and  the 
wild  beasts  slain.  Which  shall  be  con¬ 
demned  most,  the  woman  who  wants  to 
vote  before  she  may,  or  she  who  will  not 
when  the  privilege  is  granted? 

* 

“  The  New'  Woman,”  is  a  phrase  we 
meet  on  every  hand  ;  and  if  there  is  a 
creature  who  merits  all  the  descriptions 
we  read,  she  is,  indeed,  new'.  While  we 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  commend  all 
of  the  new  departures  which  w'omen  are 
making,  it  is  certainly  gratifying  to  see 
that  they  are  awakening  from  the  sloth 
of  conservatism,  and  are  denying  and  de¬ 
fying  the  superstitions  of  ages.  As  a  rule, 
women  care  very  much  what  the  world 
says  of  them  ;  so  much,  that,  when  they 
have  lost  the  good  opinion  of  the  public, 
they  become  reckless  as  though  all  were 
lost.  How  many  cases  we  find  in  which 
unjust  public  opinion  has  driven  one  to 
desperation.  It  is  evident  that  woman 
has  yet  to  acquire  the  courage  to  dare 
to  do  right  whatever  public  opinion  may 
say  of  her.  So  the  “new  woman”  is 
coming  to  the  front  ready  to  do  what  the 
occasion  demands  ;  and  if  she  make  mis¬ 
takes  at  first,  it  may  be  because  she  has 
not  a  clear  insight  of  the  situation.  By 
and  by,  the  vision  will  be  clearer,  and 
the  mistakes  will  be  fewer.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  courage  is  developing;  and 
let  us  look  forward  to  the  good  which 
will  be  done  by  this  spirit  of  independ¬ 
ence.  Let  us  not  be  numbered  with  the 
carping  crowd  of  critics  who  can  raise  a 
hue  and  cry  at  the  inoffensive  sight  of  a 
woman  on  a  bicycle. 

AN  EDUCATED  TURKEY. 

WAS  visiting  in  the  country  recently, 
and  one  morning,  while  standing  on 
the  back  porch,  “Gobble,  gobble,  gobble; 
gobble,  gobble,  gobble,”  came  to  my 
ears  so  constantly,  and  apparently  from 
the  same  direction  all  the  while,  that  I 
was  finally  led  to  investigate  the  cause 
of  this  uninterrupted  and  distracting 
speech.  Guided  by  the  persistent  calls, 

I  found  my  way  to  the  chicken  house, 
and  there,  mounted  upon  the  highest 
perch,  walking  back  and  forth  like  one 
distracted,  was  Mr.  Turkey.  He  was 
repeating  his  “Gobble,  gobble,  gobble,” 
with  what  one,  perhaps,  should  under¬ 
stand  as  beseeching  tones.  The  perch 
was  about  10  feet  (possibly  more)  from 
the  ground.  The  chicken  house  door 
stood  open,  and  the  prospect  beyond  was 
certainly  most  enticing  to  the  turkey 
nature.  There  were  chickens  all  about  ; 
roosters  crowing,  other  turkeys  in  sight 
feeding  leisurely,  strutting  about,  and 
enjoying  themselves  generally,  as  they 
fed,  and  gossiped  after  the  manner  of 
their  kind.  Yet,  although  a  spectator  of 
all  this  pleasure,  Mr.  Turkey  remained 


at  him,  and  he’ll  soon  leave  his  perch,” 
was  the  reply,  followed  by  a  hearty 
laugh.  Then  the  history  of  this  peculiar 
turkey  was  related.  How  it  had  been 
early  left  an  orphan;  a  poor  little  lone 
turkey,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
farmer’s  wife,  who  had  given  it  most 
watchful,  kindly  care.  When  it  had 
grown  large  enough  to  roost  with  the 
chickens,  she  had  helped  it  upon  the 
perch,  and  mornings  she  had  helped  it 
down  as  it  was  too  timid  to  trust  itself 
to  take,  what  seemed  to  it,  the  awful 
leap  into  space,  necessary  to  land  it  in 
the  yard  below.  This  constant  care 
educated  it  to  a  sort  of  dependence. 
After  it  grew  too  large  to  be  lifted  from 
the  roost,  motive  power  was  supplied  in 
the  shape  of  a  sudden  push  with  the 
broom.  Hence,  it  now  remained  upon 
the  perch  until  some  one  “took  the  broom 
to  it.”  Its  education,  however,  had  pro¬ 
gressed  so  far,  that  it  was  now  only 
necessary  to  bring  the  broom  in  sight, 
or  at  most,  make  some  slight  motion 
with  it,  to  cause  Mr.  Turkey  to  summon 
sufficient  courage  to  enable  him  to  fly 
from  his  perch.  If  this  extraneous 
motive  power  were  withheld,  he  would 
remain  upon  his  perch  all  day  long, 
walking  back  and  forth,  giving  vent  to 
his  feelings  by  his  constant  iteration  of 
“  Gobble,  gobble,  gobble.”  He  had  not 
the  courage  to  fly  this  short  distance, 
though  peace,  happiness  and  plenty 
would  be  his  instant  reward  ;  just  a  trifle 
outside  motive  power  seemed  necessary 
to  his  existence. 

This  is  a  true  story,  but  it  will  serve  to 
illustrate  certain  phases  of  human  char¬ 
acter  just  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  manu¬ 
factured  for  the  purpose.  Every  day  of 
our  lives  we  come  in  contact  with  results 
of  faulty  education.  If  it  is  not  in  our 


power  to  correct  faults,  we  can  do  the 
next  best  thing,  perhaps,  by  supplying  a 
little  motive  power.  Even  if  we  can  do 
but  a  trifle  for  the  members  of  our  fam¬ 
ilies,  our  neighbors,  our  friends,  our 
minister,  that  trifle  may  be  of  more 
value  than  we  may  ever  dream.  A 
neighborly  kindness,  a  friendly  assur¬ 
ance,  a  sympathetic  interest,  are  worth 
much  if  proffered  at  the  critical  moment. 
A  witholding  of  these  same  virtues  may 
result  in  much  unhappiness.  Hence,  let 
us  supply  to  others  freely,  what  little 
motive  power  it  may  be  in  our  power  to 
give.  MRS.  W.  A.  KELLEBMAN. 

AN  IMPROVED  COAL  BIN. 

IIE  ordinary  coal  bin  with  its  little 
sliding  door  at  the  bottom,  is  a 
source  of  no  little  annoyance  and  dirt. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  more  coal 
from  coming  out  than  is  desired,  the 
ovei’flow  usually  spreading  itself  out 
upon  the  floor.  Then  when  the  coal  gets 
low,  one  must  take  a  hoe  and  try  to  draw 
out  through  the  small  outlet,  the  coal 
that  is  piled  up  in  the  corners  of  the  bin, 
a  back-aching  and  annoying  job.  A  bin 


is  reached,  one  can  enter  the  bin  through 
the  opening  thus  made,  and  shovel  up 
the  coal  as  needed,  with  no  spreading  of 
the  coal  over  the  floor.  A  trial  will  con¬ 
vince  any  one  of  its  great  cleanliness  and 
convenience.  A.  h.  d. 

TO  TIE  UP  HER  BONNY  BROWN  HAIR. 

HE  wearing  of  ribbons  on  the  hair, 
a  custom  so  long  tabooed  by  Fash¬ 
ion,  is  once  more  receiving  the  sanction 
of  that  fickle  dame.  Of  course,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  must  be  just  right  ;  at  least, 
it  must  be  unlike  any  fancy  of  a  former 
day.  A  twist  of  narrow  ribbon  about  a 
high  coil  of  hair,  with  a  perky  bow  at  one 
side,  is  the  present  caprice.  Simple  as 
it  looks,  one  would  scarcely  achieve  it, 
except  at  a  loss  of  time  and  patience, 
without  knowledge  of  just  how  it  is  done. 

A  yard  of  inch-wide  ribbon  will  be 
needed,  and  some  milliner’s  wire.  A  wire 
from  the  brim  of  a  discarded  hat  will 
serve  the  purpose.  Cut  a  piece  of  the  wire 
half  a  yard  long,  and  bend  it  into  a  loop 
17  inches  in  circumference,  sewing  where 
it  laps.  Cover  this  with  the  ribbon,  not 
winding  tightly,  but  twisting,  partly 
folded,  as  a  milliner  would  dispose  a  coil 
of  velvet  about  a  hat  crown.  It  should 
be  about  as  large  around  as  the  tip  of  the 
little  finger  when  done.  A  few  stitches 
may  be  needed  here  and  there  to  keep  the 
wire  completely  hidden.  Next  take  an¬ 
other  wire  six  inches  long,  and  cover 
closely  with  the  ribbon,  either  winding 
tightly  or  overhanding  a  narrow  strip 
around  it.  Tack  this  invisibly  to  the 
back  of  a  piece  of  the  ribbon,  6%  inches 
long.  Double  the  wired  ribbon  a  trifle 
on  one  side  of  the  middle  of  its  length, 
and  you  will  have  two  stiff  little  ends  for 
the  bow.  Tack  these  to  stand  straight 
up  where  the  hoop  is  joined,  and  add  two 
or  three  more  ends  and  two  loops  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  tight  little  crosspiece,  having 
neither  loops  nor  ends  much  more  than 
an  inch  long.  You  may  cut  all  the  ribbon 
ends  in  a  slant,  and  if  the  two  tallest 
ones  curl  up  like  little  rabbit’s  ears,  so 
much  the  better.  To  don  the  pretty 
conceit,  slip  the  loop  about  the  hair,  not 
pressing  it  too  closely  to  the  head,  and 
having  the  bow  a  trifle  to  one  side  of  the 
front. 

The  one  described  was  made  of  a  soft 
shade  of  pink  satin  ribbon,  and  becom¬ 
ingly  emphasized  the  pretty  color  in  the 
cheeks  of  the  young  matron  who  wore  it. 
As  her  brown  hair  was  rather  heavy  and 
not  so  tighly  coiled  as  the  Psyche  knots 
often  are,  the  17-inch  hoop  was  just  the 
right  size.  One  should,  of  course,  try  the 
hoop  before  covering,  and  make  larger 
or  smaller  as  needed.  Few  of  the  winter 
hats  leave  room  on  top  of  the  head  for  the 
Psyche  or — as  it  is  sometimes  vulgarly, 
but  graphically  termed  —  the  pitcher- 
handle  knot,  but  as  the  garniture  in 
question  should  be  reserved  for  home  or 
evening  wear,  that  does  not  much  matter. 

As  to  the  choice  of  color,  there  are  blue 
eyes  that  seem  to  double  their  depth  of 
hue  when  the  right  shade  of  blue  is  worn 
near  them.  Black  or  dead  brown  hair, 
and  sallow  skin  gain  much  from  a  touch 
of  vivid  red  to  bring  out  their  richness, 
while  nothiug  can  be  prettier  than  black 
satin  or  velvet  against  auburn  or  blond 
hair  unless,  indeed,  the  costume  be 
brown,  when  a  brown  ribbon  to  match 
would  be  effective.  Of  course  auburn 


hair  should  never  have  any  bright  color 
contrasted  with  it,  for  that  but  heightens 
the  “red”  effect. 

To  any  who  have  not  yet  mastered  the 
intricacies  of  the  Psyche  knot,  let  me 
suggest  that  they  do  not  tie  the  hair, 
but  that,  twisting  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  what  they  would  in  putting  up 
a  French  twist,  they  hold  the  ends  of 
the  hair,  not  up  over  the  top  of  the  head, 
but  straight  out  from  it  ;  twist  closely 
for  five  or  six  inches,  then  turn  and  pin 
securely  to  form  the  “  pitcher  handle,” 
afterward  coiling  the  remaining  length 
more  loosely  around. 

PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 

COMMON  SENSE  LUNCHES. 

N  the  matter  of  school  lunches,  that 
which  is  best  for  health,  is,  of  course, 
best  for  the  pupil.  A  faithful  student  is 
usually  a  hungry  one,  too,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  thought  and  painstaking  to  do 
justice  to  such  a  one.  Bread  and  butter, 
both  of  the  best  quality,  make  a  good 
foundation  for  the  cold  dinner.  Slices 
of  cold  meat,  beef,  lean  pork  or  chicken, 
help  to  fill  the  aching  void  which  the 
hungry  schoolboy  feels.  Mellow  apples, 
doughnuts  skillfully  made,  so  as  not  to 
be  greasy;  and  for  variety,  now  and  then, 
a  piece  of  apple  pie,  or  plain  jelly  cake, 
make  a  dainty,  and  not  unwholesome 
lunch.  If  this  be  neatly  put  up.  with  a 
napkin  for  each,  it  helps  the  children  in 
their  table  manners.  The  bill  of  fare 
should  be  varied  from  day  to  day,  but 
very  rich  food  of  any  kind,  ought  not  to 
be  allowed. 

Children’s  tastes  are  simple  if  they 
have  not  been  perverted  by  indulgence 
in  an  unwholesome  diet,  and  the  mind 
is  clearer,  and  will  take  to  study  much 
more  readily,  if  wisdom  has  dictated  the 
kind,  and  quality  of  the  lunches.  I  have 
been  tilled  with  wonder  at  the  food  1 
have  seen  hungry  boys  attack  ;  such  as 
highly  seasoned  mince  pie,  with  leathery 
crust,  and  the  like  ;  wonder  at  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  mothers,  and  wonder  that 
the  boys  survived  the  fare.  Nothing 
pays  better  than  common  sense  applied 
to  the  every-day  lives  of  our  school 
children.  aunt  racket,. 

A  CHINAMAN  FOR  HOUSEWORK. 

S  maid-of-all-work,  the  Chinaman 
has  won  a  fair  reputation  ;  but  he 
is  undoubtedly  wrong  on  the  woman 
question.  Mrs.  Ida  llackes  Springer,  in 
Frank  Leslie's  Monthly,  tells  of  her 
Chinese  servant : 

Knowing  nothing  of  Chinamen,  and 
seeing  them  only  by  occasional  glances 
I  had  cast  at  them  while  passing  their 
laundry  windows  in  the  East,  I  was  more 
frightened  than  amused  at  the  thought 
of  having  a  real  Chinaman  as  general 
housemaid  and  cook.  One  morning  at  10 
o’clock,  a  timid  knock  at  the  door  greeted 
my  ear,  and  in  response  to  my  “Come 
in,”  a  Chinese  boy  was  ushered  in — a 
tiny,  neat,  little  fellow  who  immediately 
rattled  off  the  following  tirade  :  “  How 
do,  lady  ?  Me  Sue  Kung,  your  new  boy. 
Me  good  boy.  Me  cookee,  washee,  take 
care  kitchen,  fix  him  beds,  tend  garden, 
laise  him  eggs  and  chickens”  (meaning, 
raise  chickens,  for  he  never  could  pro¬ 
nounce  his  r’s),  “and  do  evelything  tine 
and  neber  smoke  in  the  house.” 


upon  his  perch,  within  sight  of  the 
tempting  grass  :  within  one  jump  of  hap¬ 
piness,  he  was  apparently  quite  unable 
to  take  part  in  it  ;  he  was  lonely  and 
miserable,  and  not  a  fowl  gave  him  a 
word  of  sympathy. 

1  returned  to  the  farm  house  and  in¬ 
quired  the  cause  of  this  seemingly  self- 
imposed  punishment ;  this  martyrdom, 
this  stolid  withstanding  of  temptation. 
“Just  take  a  broomstick,  and  shake  it 


with  a  floor  sloping  to  the  outlet  is  con¬ 
venient,  but  takes  time  and  considerable 
labor  to  build. 

A  cleanly,  convenient  and  easily -made 
coal  bin  is  shown  at  Fig.  18.  It  is  rec¬ 
tangular  and  has  no  small  door.  Instead, 
the  boarding  between  two  studs  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  open  as  a  series  of  small  doors. 
The  upper  one  is  opened  first,  and  the 
coal  shoveled  off  into  the  hod.  Then  the 
next  door,  and  so  on.  When  the  bottom 
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He  unpacked  the  groceries,  papered 
the  shelves  in  the  kitchen  panti’y,  chop¬ 
ped  the  wood,  went  to  market,  dressed 
the  poultry,  and  that  evening  at  5  p.  M., 
we  sat  down  to  a  finely  served  and  ex¬ 
cellently  prepared  meal.  The  turkey 
had  been  carved  by  him  in  the  kitchen, 
but  was  brought  to  the  table  whole,  he 
laying  each  part  together  with  the  aid 
of  tiny  sharpened  pieces  of  wood.  Imag¬ 
ine  a  new  servant  capable  of  such  a  thing 
in  an  entirely  strange  household  in  New 
York  City  ! 

My  commands  were  always  obeyed  and 
fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  I  had  to  show 
him  but  once  how  to  prepare  some  new 
or  fancy  dessert  he  had  never  even  heard 
of.  That  one  lesson  was  sufficient. 
Months  sometimes  elapsed  before  asking 
for-a  repetition,«but  the  result  was  always 
satisfactory. 

“  Too  Much  Girlie.” 

Sue  Kung  was  with  us  for  three  years, 
when  twin  daughters  blessed  our  home, 
and  delighted  as  we  felt  at  the  dual  trea¬ 
sure,  equally  miserable  felt  our  Chinese. 
His  curiosity  being  aroused,  he  came  in 
to  look  at  them,  and  laid  a  new  coin  on 
their  pillows  and  some  tiny  cups  under 
the  crib,  and  then  asked  :  “  Him  girls  or 
she  boys'?”  We  said,  two  girls.  His 
face  was  a  study,  with  disgust  plainly 
depicted  upon  every  feature,  and  wildly 
waving  his  hands,  with  the  gesture  of 
wringing  the  neck  of  a  fowl,  he  said  : 
“  Too  much  girlie  ;  ling  hims  neck  in 
China.  Too  much  girlie  cost  too  muchee; 
allee  time  want  nice  clothes.  Too  much 
boys  good,  ’cause  they  makee  muchee 
money  in  the  banks.” 

When  he  came  in  next  morning  he 
said  :  “Me  likee  you  belly  (very)  much, 
but  me  no  likee  to  stay  in  any  place 
where  him  gettee  two  girlies  allee  same 
time.” 

He  made  us  numerous  and  elegant 
presents,  such  as  beautifully  em  broidered 
mantel  draperies  and  highly  colored  silk 
handkerchiefs,  and  some  pretty  china 
trinkets  and  ornaments  for  “  them  too 
much  girlies,”  and  left  our  employ. 

The  final  act  preceding  his  departure 
was  a  very  comical  one,  worthy  of  record. 
He  called  me  out  in  the  kitchen,  and  asked 
me  if  “  ebely thing  same  clean”  as  when 
he  came.  Upon  my  answering  in  the 
affirmative,  he  said  :  “  Lady,  you  allee 
time  good  to  your  boy,  and  I  give  you 
one  fine  lecommendation  (recommenda¬ 
tion)  before  I  go.” 

Indignant  and  astonished,  I  saw  him 
pointing  to  a  red  oblong  piece  of  paper, 
covered  with  Chinese  characters,  which 
he  had  nailed  above  the  kitchen  sink, 
and  when  I  asked,  “  What  does  it  mean'?” 
he  replied  :  “  This  means,  look  under  the 
sink.”  Looking  there,  I  found  a  similar 
paper  nailed  to  the  wall,  upon  which  he 
said  he  had  written  as  follows  :  “  Lady 
good  allee  time  ;  no  scold  much  loud  ;  no 
say  cuss  words,  and  no  throw  things  at 
cook.  Eat  him  all  you  like,  and  no  lock 
up  nothing.”  The  final  clause  he  read 
coolly  to  me:  “  Boss  smoke  him  good 
cigars.” 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Pleasure  of  a  Drive. — Our  pleasures 
must  be  governed  by  our  circumstances 
and  inclinations.  One  rule  will  not  work 
for  all.  My  common  recreation  is  to  get 
into  the  buggy  or  sleigh  behind  a  kind, 
but  mettled  horse,  with  nothing  to  do  but 
hold  the  reins  properly  ;  I  find  it  very 
exhilarating  to  drive  in  that  way  in  the 


When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria. 


Why  shouldn’t  more  of  our  women 
readers  help  in  extending  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  11.  N.-Y.?  Several  of  the 
premiums  offered  are  such  as  they  cer¬ 
tainly  should  appreciate. 


morning  air.  It  would  not  amount  to  the 
same  thing  if  I  had  to  take  a  whip  and 
“  work  my  passage”  for  fear  of  being  too 
late  to  cook  the  dinner.  I  can  do  the 
errands  at  the  store,  mill,  etc.,  and  save 
my  husband’s  time.  Often  I  spend  less 
than  an  hour  of  the  morning  in  this  way, 
and  feel  better  for  it  through  the  day. 
Frequently  I  carry  the  children  to  school, 
or  go  for  them  in  the  afternoon. 

M.  F.  N. 

Electricity  in  the  House. — Queen 
Victoria,  it  is  said,  will  now  use  electric¬ 
ity  for  cooking  the  more  delicate  dishes 
to  be  served  at  the  royal  table.  The 
necessary  apparatus  has  been  installed 
at  Osborne,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Mr.  William  Brock,  Paterson.  N.  J., 
says  Electricity,  intends  to  show  all  the 
uses  to  which  electricity  can  be  put.  He 
is  having  a  home  built  for  himself,  and 
expects  to  have  it  completed  in  a  few 
weeks.  He  will  apply  electricity  through¬ 
out  his  domicile.  The  house  will  be 
heated  by  electricity,  the  cooking  will 
be  done  on  an  electric  range,  the  house 
will  be  cooled  in  summer  by  electric 
fans  ;  there  will  be  a  burglar-alarm  con¬ 
necting  with  every  part  of  the  house, 
electric  annunciators,  and  the  whole, 
from  cellar  to  garret,  will  be  lighted  by 
electricity.  The  house  will  be  so  arranged 
that  should  it  be  invaded  by  a  burglar,  an 
alarm  will  be  given  to  the  family  when 
on  the  floor  above,  and  by  means  of  a 
switch  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  house 
can  be  flooded  with  light.  Should  the 
burglar  attempt  to  escape  from  one  room 


to  another  or  out  of  the  doors,  he  will 
give  the  alarm  by  stepping  on  mats  that 
will  give  notice  of  the  intruder’s  move¬ 
ments  and  whereabouts. 

Mushroom  Catsup.  —  The  following 
recipe,  which  has  been  requested,  is 
from  Mrs.  Itorer's  cook  book  :  Examine 
the  freshly  gathered  mushrooms  to  see 
that  they  are  all  right.  Wipe,  but  do 
not  wash  them.  Put  a  layer  of  mush¬ 
rooms  in  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  dish, 
sprinkle  well  with  salt,  and  repeat  until 
all  are  salted.  Cover  with  a  folded  towel 
and  stand  in  a  very  warm  place  for  24 
hours.  Then  wash  and  strain  through  a 
coarse  bag.  To  each  quart  of  this 
liquor,  add  one  ounce  of  pepper-corns, 
and  boil  slowly  in  a  porcelain-lined 
kettle  for  30  minutes ;  then  add  one- 
fourth  ounce  of  whole  allspice,  one-half 
ounce  of  sliced  ginger  root,  12  whole 
cloves  and  three  blades  of  mace.  Boil  13 
minutes  longer.  Let  cool,  strain  and 
bottle. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents, 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6275.  Ladies’  Cape. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  stylish  capes 
worn  this  season  and  is  becoming  to 
every  one.  It  may  be  made  from  any 
color  or  style  of  Astrakhan,  fancy  plush 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ado. 


cloakings,  seal  plush,  velvet,  boucle 
cloth,  or  the  reversible  rough  and  smooth 
finished  cloakings.  The  style  will  be 
found  desirable  for  remodeling  capes, 
and  the  long  coats  that  are  old-fashioned. 
Pattern  6273  is  cut  in  six  sizes,  viz.:  32, 
34.  36.  38,  40  and  42  inches,  bust  measure. 


FROM  OTHER  PENS. 

We  would  not  proceed  so  blindly 
If  we’d  only  pause  and  think. 

We  would  never  speak  unkindly 
If  we’d  only  pause  and  think. 

We  would  cease  unrest  to  borrow, 

Darkly  clouding  each  to-morrow, 

We  could  banish  worlds  of  sorrow, 

If  we’d  only  pause  and  think. 

— Chicago  Journal. 

....The  Household:  “  The  home 
kitchen,  with  mother  for  teacher  and  a 
loving,  willing  daughter  for  pupil,  is  the 
best  cooking  school  on  earth.” 

....New  York  Press:  “There  are  no 
conditions  in  this  world,  however  painful 
and  weary  and  heavy  laden,  that  may  not 
be  made  to  serve  for  the  building  up  of 
a  strong  character  and  the  evidence  of  a 
noble  life.” 

....  Emerson  :  “  Jesus  astonishes  and 

overpowers  sensual  people.  They  cannot 
unite  him  to  history,  or  reconcile  him 
with  themselves.  As  they  come  to  revere 
their  intuitions  and  aspire  to  live  liolily, 
their  own  piety  explains  every  fact,  every 
word.” 

....  Lend  a  Hand  :  “  The  great  lesson 
to  be  enforced  in  America  is  that  we  are 
not  to  be  governed  by  any  one,  two,  or 
three  of  a  class.  We  are  not  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  class  of  priests,  or  of  soldiers, 
or  of  I’ich  men.  or  of  learned  men,  or  of 
workingmen,  or  of  day-laborers.  Amer¬ 
ica  is  to  be  governed  by  the  people  of 
America.” 

. . .  .New  York  Ledger  :  “When  women, 
and  men,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that,  get 
over  the  idea  that  because  the  way  is 
their  way,  it  is  necessarily  the  best  way, 
they  will  have  learned  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  truths  of  peaceful  and  successful 
existence.  It  is  the  notion  of  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  self  that  makes  half  the 
trouble  in  this  conceited  world  of  ours, 
and  in  nothing  does  it  cause  more  irrita¬ 
tion  than  in  the  idea  that  is  ever  kept 
before  the  minds  of  people  who  perform 
service  for  us,  that  our  way  is  the  only 
exact  one.” 


Half 

the 

Money 

spent  for  harness  and  shoes  could  be  saved  if 
they  were  treated  right.  Whether  leather  lasts 
or  not  depends  on  the  care  it  gets. 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil 

is  the  care-taker. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— and  your  money  back 
you  want  it — a  swob  with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  "How  TO  Takk  Cars  oh 
Leather,  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


PRICE 

$8.00 


GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 

Knits  a  stocking  heal  and  toe  In 
ten  minutes.  Knits  everything 
required  in  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory, wool  or  cot¬ 
ton  yarns.  Most  practical  knitter  on 
the  market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

STRONG, DURABLE, 

SIMPLE,  RAPID. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents 
wanted.  For  particulars  and  sam- 
_  pie  work,  address, 

J,  K.  GEARHART,  Clearlield,  Pa. 


DOUBLE 
IIREECII  LOADER 
$5.00. 
RIFLES  $1.75 
WATCHES 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kinds  cheaper  than  else¬ 
where.  Before  you  buy  send 
stamp  for  60  page  catalogue. 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT  CO. 

ir>r>nalnHt.(Clneiniiatl,<), 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  our  machinein  the  locality  where 
they  live.  We  furnish  the  work  and 
show  you  how  to  get  a  SINGER 

$65.00 Sewing  Machine 

ABSOLUTELY"  “ 


required- 

KZ  D  C  C  y°u  can  11  vu  at  ,lome  11,1,1 

I  IlLL, make  ten  times  ordinary 
wages.  Ve  have  machines  rang- 

_ _  _  'ingin  price  from  $8.98  up.  W  e  are 

the  only  Manufacturers  selling 
in  this  way.  We  ship  the  machines  on  30  days  trial 
without  one  cen  tin  advance.  Don’t  fail  to  write  today. 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

23  North  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


rnrr  Rend  us  your  full  name  and  a-l 

I  IiLL  dr*hHa,)‘l  we  will  send  you » bet 

of  our  finest  lUc  cigars,  reuij 
value  $5.00,  for  $  2  98. 
In  onler  to  introduce  lliis brand  we  wills,  i  | 
you  1TRKE  this  elegant  watch,  stem  \\  ii.<| 
and  stem  set,  gold  finished,  beautifully 
engiaved  and  equal  in  appearance  and 
as  good  a  timekeeper  as  the  average 
$'25.00  gold  filled  watch.  We  send 
the  50  cigars  und  watch  together 
C.  O.  D.,  cost  only  You 

examine  them  at  the  express 
office  and  if  satisfactory  nay  the 
agent  the  amount  and  they  are 
yours.  Write  to-day.  Mention 
whether  you  want  ladies'  or 
gents'  size  watch.  Address, 

THE  NATIONAL  MFG.  & 
IMPORTING  CO., 

334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Gents’ 

or 


Size. 


Pb&TcUnncoutf  gUlvnlisinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine. 


Ayer’s 

CHERRY 


For  Colds  and  Coughs 

RECEIVED 

MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA 

AT  THE 

World’s 

FAIR. 

EIGHT  PER  CENT  INTEREST. 

A  well-established  business  will  be  enlarged  by 
incorporating  at  once.  The  business  will  pay  eight 
per  cent  on  the  investment.  Stock  will  be  fully  paid 
and  non-assessable.  For  particulars  address 
WM.  A.  HIGGINS,  Exchange  Bldg.,  So.  Omaha,  Neb. 


You  have  often  wondered  why  a  little 
sewing  machine  should  cost  from  $43  to 
$30,  while  the  cost  of  making  it  is  less 
than  $20.  The  reason  is  simple  enough. 
The  selling-  ag-ent  g-ets  the  larg-er  share. 
In  order  to  save  this  middleman’s  profit, 
we  offer  subscribers  only,  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  machine  at  manufact¬ 
urers’  prices.  It  has  all  the  latest  at¬ 
tachments,  and  is  warranted  for  10 
years.  High  arm,  self-setting  needle, 
automatic  bobbin,  and  is  light  running. 


700  Acres  for  ShiOOO.  Good  Lnntl, 

Large  quantity  timber,  well  watered,  large  orchard  ;  new 
dwelling, 8  rooms  and  hall;  large  barn,  tenant’s  house 
and  other  outbuildings.  Write  tor  free  catalogue. 

it.  li.  CliAl'T'lN  ik  CO.,  Richmond,  V a. 


Virginia  Farms  for  Sale. 

500  Improved  and  Unimproved  Farms.  500  Town 
Lots  and  Villa  Sites.  Will  give  the  best  bargains  in 
the  South.  Claremont  is  a  growing  town  on  James 
River.  Circulars  free. 

CITIZENS  LAND  B.  L.  &  D.  CO.,  Claremont,  Va. 


Oak  or  walnut  woodwork,  and  five 
drawers.  A  complete  set  of  attachments 
and  instruction  book  with  each  machine. 
This  is  a  handsome  machine,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  g-ive  satisfaction  in  eveiy 
particular,  or  money  will  be  refunded. 
Price,  delivered,  $16.30 ;  or  with  one 
year’s  subscription,  $20.  Or  we  will 
send  it,  freight  paid,  and  a  club  of  10 
new  subscriptions  for  one  year,  for 
$24.30.  Address 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


"  RUST.” 

A  bio  and  sudden  flood  of  advertising  this  week 
has  crowded  us  into  a  corner.  Small  type  and 
crowded  space  is  the  idea  this  week.  However,  if 
we  can’t  have  our  usual  say,  we  can  always  fall 
hack  on  the  advertisements.  Our  advice  to  you  is 
to  look  them  over  carefully  and  send  for  all  such 
circulars  and  catalogues  as  you  think  will  be  of 
service  to  you  in  your  business.  It  will  be  a  favor 
to  us  if  you  say  in  your  letter  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
suggested  this  correspondence.  It’s  a  good  thing 
to  keep  posted  as  to  all  improvements  and  changes 
in  farming.  Some  time  last  summer,  a  man  was 
sending  milk  to  a  certain  creamery,  when  all  at 
once  complaints  began  to  come  in  that  the  milk  was 
poor.  The  Babcock  test  gave  a  good  report,  the 
cows  were  clean  and  healthy,  the  food  was  pure. 
The  farmer’s  wife  knew  by  the  pain  in  her  back, 
that  the  cans  were  scoured  and  scrubbed  and 
scalded  and  sunned,  but  still  that  milk  was  bad.  By 
and  by,  some  “  scientist  ”  came  along  and  located 
the  trouble  right  in  those  tin  cans.  What  is  “tin”  ? 
It’s  a  thin  sheet  of  metal  dipped  into  melted  tin.  The 
outside  metal  gives  the  finish  and  fine  surface, 
but  the  metal  underneath  gives  the  strength.  Th 
trouble  was  that  some  of  that  tin  coating  inside 
the  cans  had  been  rusted  off,  and  the  milk  came 
right  in  contact  with  large  patches  of  iron  rust. 
No  matter  how  much  that  can  was  scoured  and 
sunned,  the  rust  on  the  metal  stole  the  virtuejout  of 
that  milk  l 

* 

Now  the  great  enemy  of  progress  in  this  world  is 
rust.  There  is  not  only  rust  of  the  can,  but  of  the 
mind,  the  soul,  the  heart  and  the  joints.  Rust 
rhymes  with  “bust,”  which  is  an  expressive,  but 
not  particularly  elegant  word  used  to  designate  a 
failure.  When  we  get  along  far  enough  in  Primer 
Science,  we  expect  to  tell  you  just  what  rust  is. 
Now  we  have  only  space  to  tell  you  that  the 
“anti-toxine”  for  it  is  energy— movement  of  some 
sort.  If  you  are  a  member  of  a  church  and  think 
that  fact  makes  you  good  enough  without  follow¬ 
ing  up  the  observances  and  attendance  of  that 
church,  the  first  thing  you  know  your  religion 
will  get  rusty  and  you  will  catch  youi'self  doing 
something  that  will  shame  the  whole  society. 
The  same  with  farming— if  you  don’t  try  to  keep 
yourself  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on,  and 
study  away  at  the  great  problems  of  production, 
transportation,  selling  and  soil  feeding  that  are 
working  out  right  around  you,  the  wheels  that 
carry  you  and  your  family  will  get  rusty,  and  all 
the  neighbors  will  hear  them  yell  “Farming  don’t 
pay  !”  We  trust  you  see  that  point  as  clear  as 
a  bell,  and  now  as  this  space  is  not  made  of  rub¬ 
ber,  we  must  make  one  more  reference  to  another 
sort  of  rust— and  stop.  There  is  no  rust  on  this 
letter : 

“  I  received  the  telescope,  and  have  tested  it  to 
my  utmost  satisfaction.  To  all  readers,  espec¬ 
ially  farmers’  sons,  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that 
canvassing  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  easy  and  profitable 
employment.  Wishing  you  every  success  I  am,” 

Applegate,  N.  Y.  H.  c.  s. 

The  point  about  it  is  that  possibly  you  have  let  a 
little  rust  grow  over  your  willingness  and  desire 
to  add  a  few  names  to  The  R.  N.-Y’s  list.  This 
man  finds  it  easy  work  because  he  let  no  rust 
grow  over  his  doings.  If  he  had,  that  letter  would 
have  read:  “Times  are  awful  hard,  and  I  can’t 
get  any  subscriptions.”  Scour  off  the  rust  by 
keeping  at  the  neighbors.  One  man  says  that  his 
neighbors  borrow  the  paper  before  he  has  a 
chance  to  read  it.  That  shows  there  is  no  rust  on 
their  “  cheek.”  We  trust  that  such  borrowers  will 
read  this  little  talk  and  get  the  paper  for  them¬ 
selves.  _ _ 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Onions  are  arriving  from  Havana. 

A  calf  under  three  weeks  of  age  is  considered  a 
bob. 

Cold  snaps  check  the  trade  in  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables. 

A  fruit  exchange  is  in  process  of  formation  at 
New  Orleans. 

Foreign  potatoes  continue  to  arrive  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities. 

Gros  Colman  grapes  from  the  hothouses  retail 
at  $8  to  $2.50  per  pound. 

In  vegetables  and  fruits,  as  in  most  else,  the 
highest  priced  sells  the  most  quickly. 

The  oleo  man  now  claims  that  the  Western 
creamery  butter  is  adulterated  with  lard. 

Some  small  lots  of  California  cauliflower  in  by 
express,  sold  for  $4  per  case,  holding  nearly  a 
barrel. 

Indian  figs  from  the  West  Indies,  commonly 
known  as  prickly  pears,  sell  in  the  fancy  fruit 
stores  at  50  cents  per  dozen. 


A  farm  of  420  acres,  having  12,000  fruit 
trees— apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries 
planted  five  years  ago,  can  he  bought  this 
winter  at  a  low  price.  The  farm  nearly 
adjoins  the  city  of  Chillicotlie,  O.,  lies  on 
fine  rolling  land  well  adapted  to  fruit 
culture  and  stock  raising.  The  owner 
died  and  the  land  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  corporation  whose  business  is  not  farm¬ 
ing  or  fruit  growing.  It  is  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  address  A.  C.  Houghton,  G1 
Wheeler  Building,  Columbus,  O.—  Adv. 


English  papers  now  claim  that  clover  seed  from 
this  country,  which  is  an  important  article  of  ex¬ 
port,  is  badly  infested  with  weed  seeds. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  in  New  Jersey  to  have 
passed  a  general  game  and  fish  protective  law,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  numerous  conflicting  laws 
now  in  force. 

One  of  the  tid-bits  found  in  the  markets,  is  pork 
tenderloins,  which  come  from  the  great  pork  pack¬ 
ing  houses,  and  sell  for  about  50  per  cent  more 
than  pork  chops. 

Some  of  the  transportation  companies  have 
agreed  to  make  a  half  rate  on  Florida  oranges  in 
order  to  help  the  orange  growers  realize  as  much 
as  possible  from  their  crop. 

The  Pittsburgh  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associa¬ 
tion  was  recently  organized  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  will  hold  a  show  February  11  to  16.  A.  P.  Rob¬ 
inson,  secretary,  Pittsburgh. 

The  North  Bend  Beet  Sugar  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Fremont,  Nebraska,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $500,000,  to  raise  and  sell  sugar 
beets  and  manufacture  beet  sugar. 

In  Salem  County,  N.  J.,  canners  are  offering 
only  $5  per  ton  for  tomatoes  for  next  season’s 
pack,  against  $7  paid  last  season.  The  market 
is  glutted  with  canned  goods,  and  prices  are  low, 
are  the  reasons  given  for  the  reduction. 

Some  shippers  send  in  late  spring  lambs  which 
have  made  but  a  small  growth,  and  think  to  have 
them  sold  for  hothouse  lambs,  which  are  often 
about  as  large.  Experienced  dealers  are  not  de¬ 
ceived,  however,  for  such  lack  the  good  qualities 
made  by  the  quick  growth  of  the  latter. 

The  potatoes  coming  to  New  York  last  year 
footed  up  to  2,256,929  barrels  and  sacks,  divided  as 
follows  :  Domestic,  1,610,681  barrels  ;  European, 
616,150  sacks  ;  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward’s 
Island,  Bermuda  and  Havana,  30,098  barrels.  The 
receipts  during  1893  were  larger  by  nearly  200,000 
barrels,  the  increase  being  due  to  heavy  arrivals 
from  Europe,  as  the  domestic  receipts  were 
lighter  than  during  the  year  just  closed. 

Reports  from  the  South  are  to  the  effect  that 
never  before  has  there  been  such  a  favorable 
sugar  making  season.  There  have  been  seasons 
in  which  the  cane  yielded  better,  but  none  in 
which  the  work  has  been  done  more  cheaply.  The 
bounty  previously  paid  has  enabled  planters  to 
make  many  improvements,  and  with  future  com¬ 
petition  with  free  sugar  removed,  the  outlook  for 
the  future  seems  bright. 


Pis'crtianroutf  §Umti,oin<k 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ruhal,  New-Yobker. 


SEEDS!  SEEDS! 


My  71st  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetabls,  Farm  anil  Flower  Seeds, 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19tli  Street,  New  York  City. 


VINES 


Largest  Stock  in  the 
World  Small  Fruits-  Introducer  of  unrivalled 

lew  Red  Jacket  Gooseberry  &  Fay  Currant. 

<,:«n.S.Josselvn,Fredoiiiu,N.  Y. 


•ATALCG  FREE.  HUiEEB’S 

RELIABLE 

W  e  give  Best  Sc  Most  Seeds  C  *  y  C 
.for  the  money  in  America.  OH1  & 
IWe  givclarge  5c  pkts.  for  2c. 
.By  oz.  and  lb.  Cheap.  Handsome 
OoloredCataloguemailedFree. 

Market Oardeners  ask  un(|EV 
|/or  Wholesale  Price  List  sTsUllfc  1 

ALNEER  BROS.,® 

[ROCKFORD  -  ILL. 


COLE’S  Illustrated  CDCCI 
Garden  Annual  LUks  \ 

prrnp  The  Best  and  la-  J 
Arr  l.\  test  Novelties  ♦ 
Visfiub  in  Beans.  Corn, 
Lettuce,  Melon,  Tomato 
*  Seed  Potatoes,  Pansies 
Sweet  Peas,  Save  money  in 
buying  from  us.  Complete 
_  list.  KSfExtras  with  orders. 

Address  COLE’S  Seed  Store,  Pella,  Iowa 


SEEDS” 

IS  WHATS  WANTED. 

We  make  a  business  of  growing  them— farm 
seeds  only.  We  select  true  to  name,  grow  in  the 
North,  clean,  and  sort  all  under  personal  man¬ 
agement 

Potatoes,  Oats,  Corn,  Beans 

and  all  kinds  of  FARM  SEEDS,  fully  de¬ 
scribed  and  illustrated  in  our  handsome  Farm 
Seed  Catalogue.  Sent  free. 

*150  in  Prizes  for  best  crops. 

EDWARD  F  DIBBLE  SEED  CO. 

Honeyove  Falls,  N.  Y. 


£777777777777777777777777* 

Drop  a  Postal 


slot 


And  Get  a  Catalogue^ 

K  A  list  of  the  best  seeds  sold  anywhere,  atS 
K  right  prices,  containing  over  400  illustra-  S 
L  tions,  2  colored  plates  and  a  beautiful  y 
►>,  cover.  Send  for  ft  at  once.  y 

►n  Mailed  Free  if  yon  name  this  paper,  y 

blOWA  SEED  CO., Des  Moines, la^ 


NEW,  EXTRA  EARLY 

POTATO 

VICK’S  EXCELSIOR. 

A  STERLING  NOVELTY. 

Send  10  cents  for  sample  tuber  and  my 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  choice  new  and 


3,555,000  XT 

on  nnn  June-Budded 

ZU.UUU  Peach  Trees. 


555,000  *Roots. 

20,000  Trees. 


Send  Postal  for  Catalog.  Berlin  Nurseries  Berlin,  Md. 


[GLOVER  SEED  j 

5 !  Largest  growers  of  Crass  and  Clover  Seeds  in  I , 
,  I  America.  50(H)  acres.  Our  Grass  Mixtures  last  a  I  , 
I  lifetime.  Meadows  sown  in  April  will  give  a  rousing  I 
1 1  crop  in  July.  Prices  dirt,  cheap.  Mammoth  farm  seed  |  * 
1 .  catalogue  and  sample  of  Grass  Mixture,  free  for  7c.  J 
i  postage.  JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. .La  Crosse. Wit.  !> 
Cvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvi 


Standard  varieties  of  potatoes. 

E.  H.  VICK,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


—The  largest  handler 


grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


CARMAN  No.  3, 

00  cents  per  pound,  $40  per  barrel,  prepaid;  Carman 
No.  1,  $1.25  per  peck,  $13  per  barrel;  Ohio  Jr.,  Chicago 
Market,  Kverett,  American  Beauty,  Vick's  Early  Ad¬ 
vance,  Vick’s  Perfection,  Rochester  Rose,  Early  Pride, 
Irish  Daisy,  Orphan,  Dutton,  Favorite,  $4  per  barrel; 
Maggie  Murphy,  Freeman,  Early  Puritan,  New  Queen, 
Sunrise,  Early  and  Late  Ilebrons,  Rochester  Peach- 
blow,  Monroe  Seedling,  American  Wonder,  White 
Elephant,  St.  Patrick,  White  Rose,  $3.25  per  barrel ; 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Green  Mountain,  White  Star, 
$2.50  per  barrel.  Correspondence  solicited.  For  any 
of  the  above  varieties  remit  with  order. 

C.  E.  KELLEY.  Newark,  N.  Y. 


30  Thirty  Days.  30 

Will  sell  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Rural  Blush, 
American  Wonder,  Monroe  County  Prize,  at  $2  per 
barrel,  f.  o.  b.  A.  T.  LANE,  Victor,  N.  Y.,  dealer  in 
choice  western  New  York  Seed  Potatoes. 


The  largest  and  best  raspberry 
ever  introduced.  Grows  11  feet 
high,  and  has  yielded  more 
than  8,000  quarts  per  acre. 
CATALOGUE  describing  it  and  the  best  strawberries 
and  other  small  fruits,  including  TRIUMPH 
GOOSEBERRY.  Also  hardy  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines.  Immense  stock,  right  prices. 
Send  for  one  to-day.  It’s  free.  Address 
COE  &  CONVERSE,  No.  17  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


GRAPE  CULTURE. 

If  you  have  planted,  or  intend  to  plant,  a  few  vines 
or  a  vineyard,  it  will  pay  you  to  inclose  25  cents  for 
my  practical  treatise  on  “GRAPE  CULTURE.” 
Or  $1.00  for  12  first-class  vines,  4  each,  choice  of  Niag¬ 
ara  or  Pocklington,  Delaware  or  Brighton,  Worden 
or  Wilder,  best  White,  Red  and  Black  varieties,  with 
the  book  free.  Or  20  Concords  and  the  book.  Now  is 
the  time  to  order.  I  will  mail  the  book  at  once,  the 
vines  in  early  spring,  post-paid,  safe  arrival  in  good 
condition  guaranteed.  Vines  for  vineyard  planting 
a  specialty.  Price  list  free. 

J.  H.  Tit  YON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


NEW  PEACH 


JERSEY  PRIDE 

Largest, handsomest  and 
finest-flavored  Peach  in 
cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  The 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  particulars. 


Medium  Red  Clover  Sted^SSU™ 

new  crop  seed,  In  new  bags,  at  $7  per  bu.  Also  care¬ 
fully  selected  Seed  Oats  and  Seed  Corn  of  the  best 
varieties.  J.  E.  WILLARD.  Belvidere,  Ill. 


O  C  C  n  C  CLOVER,  ALSIKE, 
O  ECU  Da  TIMOTHY. 

We  liUY.  Send  Samples  for  our  bids. 

We  SELL.  Every  quality.  Our  Samples  free. 

The  Whitney-Noyes  Seed  Ce.,«!3S!S„if. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 

at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston.  Mass 


Free 

fertilizers  in  the  winter  time - 

freight  paid.  Write  for  particulars, 
giving  references  and  shipping  point. 

POWELL  FERTILIZER  &  CHEM.  CO. 
Powell’s  Fertilizers, 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


FERTILIZERS 

■  HUBBARD  &  CO..  10  Lie 


I— Special  brauds  for  all 
crops.  Dealers  and  con¬ 
sumers  address 
HUBBARD  &  CO.,  10  Light  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


dorless  finAMnrerrStaauo^ofuorr 

MINERAL  UURI1U  *20.00  per  ton. 

gents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
rculars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.- 
o.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


|A  TIMBRELL  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  FREE, 
I  £,  with  every  order  of  $5  or  more.  All  best  varie¬ 
ties.  Quality,  count,  packing  and  PRICES  RIGHT.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Book  free. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  Lady  Thompson.  The  Rasp 

jerry  for  money— Miller.  All  Berry  Plants  described 
n  our  new  Price  List.  Sent  .free.  Best  Plants.  Low- 
sst  prices.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


MURIATE  of  POTASH 

is  by  far  the  cheapest  and  most  soluble  form  of  pot¬ 
ash.  Farmers  who  have  orchards  of  peaches,  apples 
or  pears,  should  supply  them  with  potash. 

Write  for  prices. 

LUCIEN  SANDERSON, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Chemicals, 
NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  and  all  vegetables  require  (to  secure  the  largest  yield  and  best  quality) 

At  Least  io°/0  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  this  conclusively.  How  and  why,  are  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Matthews  &  New  Universal  Garden  Tools 

Nine  Styles.  Thousands  in  Use. 

Ames  Plow  Company, frfflTTffi]) 

Boston  and  New  York. 


Sole  Makers. 


Send  for  Circu¬ 
lars  and 
prices  of 
full  line. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  kinds. 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Write  to  us  and  inquire  about 
our  cheap  Berry  Baskets. 
Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO., 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


and 

Board 


How  much  does  your  farm  help  cost  you? 
Wouldn’t  it  pay  you  to  reduce  this  expense 
— say,  one-half?  You  can  do  it  with  the 

PLANET  JR.  Labor  Saving  Farm  Toots. 

Take  for  example  the  Planet  Jr.  Garden 
Drill.  A  machine  that  costs  nothing  to 
keep;  that  helps  one  man  do  three  men’s 
work,  and  do  it  better.  Figure  out  how 
much  such  a  machine  would  save  you  in 
dollars  and  board?  This  and  20  other  equ¬ 
ally  wonderful  machines  are  described  and 
pictured  in  tlie  Planet  Jr.  Book  for  1895. 
Will  you  have  it— it’s  FREE. 

S.  L.  Allen  &,  Co.,  1107  Market  St.,  Pliila. 


\ 


J 
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DOOOOOOOOOOOOOO  ooooooooooooooo 
300000000000000 ooooooooooooooo 

1MARKETS! 

300000000000000 ooooooooooooooo 
300000000000000 OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


BUTTER. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras . 23  @24 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 25  @26 

Western,  first . 22  @24 

Western,  seconds . 20  @22 

Western,  thirds . 16  @18 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 19  @20 

First . 16  @18 

Seconds .  . 13  @15 

Thirds . 10  @12 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 16  @18 

Seconds . 12  @14 

Thirds . 10  @11 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 11)6@13 

Thirds . 10  @11 

Factory,  firkins,  extras . 13)6@14 

Tubs,  extras . 13  @15 

Firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . 10)6@11 

Thirds .  9  @10 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 16  @17 

Poor  to  good . 10  @15 

CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  Sept.,  colored,  fancy.  lV/i® — 

Large,  Sept.,  white,  fancy . 10?4@11 

Large,  choice . 10^@10% 

Large,  good  to  prime....  . 10)4@10)6 

Large,  common  to  fair .  9  @10 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

8mall,  white,  fancy . 11  — 

Small,  common  to  prime . 9)6@11)4 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  choice,  small _ 8J6@  9 

Fair  to  prime .  6  @8 

Choice,  white,  large .  7)6@  8 

Part  skims,  fair  to  prime . 5  @7 

Factory,  part  skims,  common . 3)6®  4 

Swiss  cheese,  domestic,  firsts . 12)6@13 

Seconds . 11  @11)6 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  24  @  25 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  gathered,  first.  22  @  23 
Western  and  N’western,  average  best. .. .  22  @  — 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  20  @  21 

West’n  Refrigerator,  fall-packed,  choice  18  @  19 
Refrigerator,  early  packed,  firsts....  17  @  18 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  15  @  16 

Refrigerator,  inferior,  per  case . 2  00  @3  50 

Seconds,  per  case . 3  00  @  — 

Limed,  per  doz .  14)6®  15)6 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 2  00@5  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  25@3  50 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy  dark, per  bbl.  13  00@14  00 

Prime,  per  bbl  . 11  50@12  50 

Defective,  per  bbl . 9  00@U  00 

Per  crate . 3  00@4  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 2  75@3  75 

Long  Island,  per  crate . 3  00@3  50 

Grapes,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  10@  18 

Concord,  etc.,  per  8-lb  basket .  10®  18 

Grape  Fruit,  Fla.,  per  box .  3  00@6  00 

Lemons,  Fla.,  choice,  per  box .  — @  — 

Poor  to  good,  per  box .  — @  — 

Oranges,  Fla.,  selected,  176@200s,  per  box  ...3  50@4  00 

Bright,  prime  lines,  per  box . 2  75@3  25 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 2  75@3  25 

Poor  to  fair,  per  box . 1  50@2  50 

Tangerines,  per  box . 3  00@4  50 

Mandarins,  per  box . 2  00@3  50 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  city  dressed,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb .  8)6@  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7)6@  8 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  5)6@  7 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  3)|@  4)6 

Barnyard,  per  lb .  3)6®  4)6 

Small,  per  lb .  3t£@  5 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs,  per  lb.  6%@  7 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  giu@  7 

80  to  120  lbs,  per  lb .  e,Q®  6M 

120  to  180  lbs,  per  lb .  5%@  6)1 

180  lbs  and  up .  5  @  5)6 

Pigs,  small  roasting,  per  lb .  10  @  15 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  13  @  jg 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 7  00@7  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  3  50®4  50 

L.  1.  Rose,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Maine  Rose,  per  bbl . 2  00@  — 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  bbl . 1  62@1  75 

Michigan,  In  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  62@1  75 

Northern,  N.  Y.,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Jersey,  average,  per  bbl . 1  37®!  go 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 1  85@2  00 

Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  25 

POULTRY— DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  Jersey,  prime .  12  @  13 

Del.  and  Md.,  prime  .  11  @  12 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  10  @  11 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  prime .  10  @  11 

Western,  prime .  9)6@  10*^ 

Western,  inferior .  7  @  8 

Capons,  Phil.,  large,  per  lb .  21  @  22 

Medium,  per  lb . •• .  18  @  20 

Slips,  per  lb .  14  @  18 

Chickens,  Phila.,  fancy,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Phila.,  fair  to  good .  12  @  15 

Jersey,  prime .  11  @  13 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  10  @  11 

Western,  soft  meated  choice .  10  @  11 

Western,  inferior .  8)6®  9)6 

Fowls,  Jersey,  prime .  10  @  10)6 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  9)6@  10 

Western,  prime .  9)6®  10 

Western,  inferior .  7  @  9 

Ducks,  Jersey,  prime .  12  @  14 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  11  @  13 

Western .  11  @  12 

Geese,  Md.,  prime .  9  @  11 

Western .  g  @  9 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb .  7)6@  8 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb .  7)6@  8 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  10)6 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  10)| 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  _ 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  g 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  g  @  8 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  80  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  65  @  85 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @2  00 

Western,  per  pair . 125  @162 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  37 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @  35 

VEGETABLES. 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5@  10 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 1  00@5  00 

Danish,  per  100 . 3  00@6  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  75@  _ 

Cauliflower,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@6  00 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz  roots .  25@  50 

State,  per  doz  roots .  15®  35 

h.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  doz  bunches .  75@1  25 

Rhode  Island,  per  doz  roots .  40@  50 


CHALLENGE  FEED  MILL. 


The  Best 


For  full  information  about  the 
1  best  Feed-mills,  Horse  powei  s 
Threshers,  Clover-hullere,  Fau- 
ning-mills,  Circular-saw  Machines, 
Land-rollers  and  Dog  powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue. 
For  Fodder-cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  in¬ 
formation  showing  “  Why  Ensi¬ 
lage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage 
Catalogue.  Address, 
lUNAliD  II  AUDI)  if.  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 


Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 5  00@  — 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  OOSS*  00 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 3  00@6  00 

Escarole,  N.  0„  per  bbl . 5  00@6  00 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Fla.,  per  crate . 1  U0@4  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  2®  5 

Kale,  per  bbl .  40®  75 

Lettuce.  Charleston,  per  basket .  — @  — 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Florida,  per  basket . 2  50@3  50 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  75®2  25 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

White,  per  bbl . 3  00@7  00 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  — @  — 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  50@2  00 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl . . 1  00@1  50 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

String  beans,  Fla.,  per  crate .  . 2  00@6  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  50@3  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60®  70 

FEED  AND  BRAN. 

These  are  jobbers’  prices— per  car-load  or  larger 
lots. 

Bran,  Winter,  in  bulk .  85®  — 

In  bags .  90®  — 

Middlings,  Winter .  95®  1  00 

Western .  a5@  90 

Rye  feed .  82®  85 

Oil  meal  in  sacks . 23  00@23  60 

Cotton-seed  meal . 18  00@20  00 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS. 

These  are  quotations  for  large  lots: 

Ground  bone,  fine  average,  per  ton  ....21  00  @23  00 

Kainit . 1100  ©13  00 

Kieseret . ...7  00  @7  25 

Mur.  potash,  80  p.  c . 41  00  @51  00 

Nitrate  of  soda,  per  100  lbs .  1  80  @  2  00 

High  grade  manure  salt  (90@98  p.  c. 

sulphate  potash) .  48  @  59 

Manure  salt,  in  bulk,  24@36  p.  c.  per 

unit,  O.  P.,  per  100  lbs .  36)6@  37)6 

Bone  black,  spent,  per  2,000  lbs . 19  00  @19  60 

Ammon,  superphos.,  high  grade . 25  00  @26  00 

Dried  blood,  West'n,  h.  g.  fine  ground..  2  05  @  2  10 

Low  grade .  1  90  @  2  00 

Tankage,  per  ton . 20  00  @21  00 

Azotine .  2  05  @  2  15 

Fish  scrap,  dry  (at  factory),  f.  o.  b . 23  00  @  — 

Sulp.  ammo.,  per  100  lbs .  3  00  @  3  10 

S.  C.,  phos.  rock,  ground,  per  2,000  lbs  ..  6  50  @  6  75 

Undried,  f.  o.  b.,  Ashley  River,  per 

2,240  lbs .  3  75  @  — 

Dried .  4  25  @  — 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,656  cans  of  milk, 
168  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  322  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.56  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  is  3  cents  Der  quart  net  to  the  shipper. 


Bronchitis.  Sudden  changes  of  the  weather  cause 
Bronchial  Troubles.  “  Brown's  Bnmchial  Troches  ” 
will  give  effective  relief.— Adv. 


HIGH  CLASS  SEE 


Our  Ninety-Fourth  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  l>e 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds 


including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty 
of  established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts. 

I!®”  We  Mail  it  FREE.  jgFffl 


J.M  THOR  BURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  $T.NewYovrk 


. . 

- - J  FRUIT  TREES,  I 

SMALL  FRUITS,  I 

VINES,  ROSES,  I 

_  ORNAMENTALS.  1 

All  the  best  new  and  old  varieties.  New  Fruits  a  specialty,  Send  for  complete  | 

descriptive  Catalogue.  Tells  you  how  to  buy  direct  and  save  one-half. 


TIMBRELL 

Strawberry. 


ELDORADO 
Blackberry. 


“They  surpass  all  others,”  say  E.  S.  Carman,  of  Rural  New  Yorker ,  and  = 
|  H.  E.  Vandcman,  U.  S.  Dept.  Write  at  once. 

|  REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

. . . . mnmm . iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiini 


SMALL  FRUITS! 


ANI)  pu  1  |  |  rn  1 1 ITO  for  Spring  Planting, 
l  Healthy,  vigorous 
stockof  theStandard 
and  new  varieties.  The  new  Monarch  plum,  finest 
late  variety.  Hourgcat  Quince,  fine  quality,  tender 
and  rich,  the  strongest  grower,  and  longest  keeper 
of  the  quinces.  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum  Trees  for  orchards,  l'irst  quality  at  lowest  rates.  Japan  plums, 
Crosbey  peach,  Kansas,  Loudon  and  Columbian  raspberries.  Triumph  and  Keepsake  gooseberries 
Strawberries.  Brandywine,  Marshall,  Timbrel!,  etc.  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  with  full  descriptions. 
Testimonials  and  information  Free.  FRED.  F.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman,  Koclicistcr,  N.  Y. 

C  .•  mugit.ihil  (nilorud  Pl;it»  and  t;  Timhrrll  TM.-mts  fruu  to  tnoBe i nolosing 25c.  Post  3iir<k. 


SHIP  PRODUCE, 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  etc.,  to  the 
old  reliable  Commission  House,  Established  1865. 


s.  n.  c to  E.  IX.  FROST, 

100  Park  Place.  New  York. 

8tenclls  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  cl 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  8AGK  A  SON,  183  Keade  8t.,  N.  Y. 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Counthy  Pboducb,  In 
eluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressei 
Calves.  Specialties—  Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspond 
ence  and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  fnrnlshed 
Reference:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Re 
ports,  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


CHOICE  PRODUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game,  Hogs,  Lambs,  Calves,  etc. 
Stencils,  etc.,  on  application.  GARNER  <S  CO., 
Produce  Commission  Merchants.  32  Little  12th  Street, 
New  York.  Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &CO., 

Commission  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

Game,  Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng,  Etc. 

Best  market  prices  with  daily  returns.  We  have  the 
largest  orders  for  LIVE  QUA  I  L. 

229  &  231  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
References:  Any  one  in  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Fruits  and  Produce 

■uecewo  and  Bell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quaotitiea,  all  Products  ot  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
flairy.  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Reports,  {Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(Xj^lnquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


HOMESTEAD  FRUIT  FARM 


a n (7'1! ViTh.1. t V!;i^r,re<1UCeA„^f  can  Silv<‘  }r<>u  money  on  large  or  small  orders.  Iterr^Craten 
1111,1  Kaskets.  Catalogue  FREE.  Address  I).  It.  GARVIN  Jfc  SON,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


MIGHIGnN  GROWN 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 


I  offer  for  Spring  trade  a 

250,000  Warfield. 

250.000  Crescent. 

250,000  Michel’s  Early. 
250,000  Lovett’s  Early. 
100,000  Haverland. 

100,000  Bubach. 


“  Hard  Times  ”  prices  : 

100,000  Wilson. 
100,000  Jessie. 
50.000  Greenville. 
50,000  Leader. 
60,000  Dayton. 
50,000  Enhance. 


Also,  20  other  varieties  in  smaller  quantity, 

MY  PLANTS  are  of  very  best  quality,  and  equal  to 
any  grown.  I  can  fill  orders  for  500  or  100,000,  and  will 
guarantee  satisfaction. 


Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERY, 

BRIDGMAN,  Berrien  County,  MICH. 


—Catalogue  IIOME-GKOWN 

NORTHERN  SEEDS 

Guaranteed  fresh  and  reliable. 
Large  pkts.  2  to  Sets.  ZHrectfrom 
Grower.  Novelty  presents  with 
every  order.  Catalogue,  Free— 
or  with  2  packets  Seeds,  5  cents; 
35  packets,  $1.00.  Send  to-day. 
A.  It.  AMES,  Miidison,  Win. 


Ml  i  I  &  ft  f  the  hest  Market  Red 

III  II  Id  Raspberry  known. 

Lady  Thompson  rr.r8ir.: 
Maxwell  and  Eldorado 

Circulars  free.  MYEIl  &  SON,  Bridgevllle,  Del. 


WE  SELL ’EM 


Cut  this  out  and  paste  it  in  your  hat. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


350,000  PARKER  EARLE. 
150.000  TIMBRELL. 

150, (MX)  Princess. 

150,000  Bubach. 

300,000  Lovett’s  Early. 
160,000  Greenville. 
300,000  Beder  Wood. 
250,000  Haverland. 

160, (K)()  Iowa  Beauty. 
170, IKK)  B A  rton’sEcli pse 
175,000  Gandy 
400, 000  WARFIELD. 

250,000  Michel’s  Early. 


15,000  Beverly. 

35, (MX)  Smith’s  Seedling 

12,  (XM)  BlSEL. 

45, (MH)  Gov.  Hoard. 

25,000  WOLVERTON. 

30,000  Dayton. 

10,000  Leader. 

10.000  Saunders. 

10,000  Edgar  Queen 
10, (XM)  van  deman. 

15.IMM)  Belle  No.  5. 

14,000  aroma. 

13,  (MM)  Cyclone. 


No  Better  Plants  Grown. 

Packed  in  our  special  shipping  crate  1,000  each 
Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  at  once,  and  we  will  quote 
prices  on  500  or  car-load. 


WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 


Japan  Plums-Standard  Pears, 

and  Peach  Trees.  If  you  intend  to  plant,  send  for  our 
list.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant  for  profit,  and  how  to 
care  for  it,  with  price  of  trees.  HENRY  LUTTS. 
Niagara  River  Nurseries,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


MY  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 

FREE  TO  ALL. 


C.  N.  FLAN8BURCH,  Leslie,  Mich. 


ui  uuuu  DEMAN  quince— choice  ot 
Burbank’s  20  Million  “new creations.”  STARK 
Trees  PREPAID  everywhere.  SAFE  ARRIVAL  guar¬ 
anteed.  The“greatnurseries”saveyoii  over  TfALF. 
Millions  of  the  best  trees 70  years’  experience  can 
grow;  they  “live  longer  and  bear  better.”— Sec. 
Mortem.  STARK, B”0,  Louisiana, Mo., Rockport,  III. 


RERRY 

Send  Postal  for  new  32»page 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1895 


_  manufactured  BY  „,»1 

r.t.pierce&co  II 

SOUTH  HAVEN  MICH. 

I  — ■  -.  J-T  —  |T 

THE  STANDARD  '  „||H|  | 
I*  BERRY  PACKAGEOF  THE  WORLo!|l| 

Climax  Baskets  for  Peaches,  Grapes  and  Delons 

PnP  0  A  |  C  1,000  bushels  of  American  Banner  Seed 
i  Ull  unLL  White  Oats,  $1  per  bushel;  100  bushels 
of  Longfellow  Corn,  $1.50  per  bushel,  bags  free.  Seed 
Potatoes:  Freeman,  Early  New  Zealand,  American 
Wonder,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  and  Monroe  Seed¬ 
ling,  $1  per  bushel.  Send  money  order  or  New  York 
draft.  Orders  will  be  promptly  filled.  Address 
WILLIAM  ALBERTSON,  Seed  Grower,  No.  Rush,  N.  Y. 


CALIFORNIA;” 


“  Cold  Facts  About 
By  OWEN  O.  HOPE.  No 
person  intending  perma¬ 
nent  or  temporary  residence  in  California  should  fail 
to  read  this  book  by  a  late  citizen  of  that  State.  Copy 
mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  STAR  PUBLISHING 
CO.,  Post  Office  Box  1791,  Boston,  Mass, 


I1  "  ”  euuu  ui  r  Ai\ui  r, lir, 

REVIEW  (16-page  poultry  paper)  and  the  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  DAIRYMAN(farm  paper), Box  88, Chatham, N.Y 


IMS"  \  I  -account  jsook  on  oarth.  3d 

DCw  I  Ed. .containing many  improvements 
now  ready,  50c.  GEO.  A.  ROGERS,  N.  Andover,  Mass. 


The  Cooley  Creamer 

Continues  to  Lead  the  World  in  all  the 

Gravity  Methods  of  Raising  Cream, 

JT  holds  the  only  record  showing  no  fat  left  in  the  skimmed  milk, 
by  laboratory  gravimetric  analyses.  It  has  the  wonderful  record 
made  by  the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  where  20  per  cent,  of  the 
samples  of  skimmed  milk,  taken  from  240  Dairies,  showed  One- 
tenth  of  One  per  cent,  or  less,  of  fat  left  in  the  skimmed  milk. 

No  other  process  or  method  is  able  to  show 
a  record  approaching  this. 

Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  giving  full  description  and  details 
and  hundreds  of  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  C0.,M“S’ 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


“THE  BALANCED  RATION.” 

the  science  ok  feeding  stock. 

Part  XIII. 

Squaring  the  Meal. 

Last  week  we  gave  you  something  to 
think  about  in  regard  to  your  own  food. 
If  you  see  fit  to  follow  it  up  and  investi¬ 
gate  matters,  we  think  that  you  will  find 
that  you  are  eating  too  much  fat.  Most 
people  overeat  anyway.  They  break 
down  the  digestive  system  early  in  life, 
and  then,  after  the  various  digestive  ail¬ 
ments  grouped  under  the  head  of  “  dys¬ 
pepsia”  come  upon  them,  they  continue 
to  “stuff”  as  before  and  to  eat  indigest¬ 
ible  food  instead  of  changing  to  that 
which  will  furnish  nourishment  in  the 
easiest  and  quickest  form. 

Speaking  of  digestion,  brings  up  some 
useful  facts  about  human  foods.  We 
cannot  block  out  a  “standard  ration”  by 
the  chemical  analyses  that  we  had  last 
week,  and  say  that  so  many  ounces  each 
of  beans,  corn,  meat,  oatmeal,  cheese, 
etc.,  etc.,  will  make  a  square  meal.  The 
matter  of  taste  and  digestibility  must 
enter  into  it.  We  all  know  that  people 
in  good  health  naturally  crave  what 
“  tastes  good.  ”  We  feel  better  able  to 
take  hold  of  the  duties  of  life  after  a 
meal  that  leaves  a  good  taste  in  the 
mouth,  than  after  food  that  is  objection¬ 
able  or  spoiled  by  the  cooking.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  importance  of  this  matter  of 
taste,  because  our  cattle  have  food  pref¬ 
erences  almost  as  marked  as  our  own. 
Unless  we  give  a  cow  what  tastes  good 
to  her,  she  will  not  re-chew  it  as  she 
should,  and  the  result  will  be  that  less 
of  it  will  be  digested. 

And  another  thing  about  man's  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  cow  in  the  matter  of 
eating.  We  are  often  told  that  excessive 
drinking  during  meals  is  bad.  Why  ? 
We  saw  that  the  cow  with  her  great 
paunch  must  always  have  a  floating  capi¬ 
tal  in  the  shape  of  a  large  supply  of 
water.  In  the  last  or  true  digestive 
stomach,  there  is  not  an  excess  of  water. 
Man  has  but  one  stomach  corresponding 
to  the  true  stomach  of  the  cow.  When 
food  is  bolted  without  pi*oper  chewing, 
and  several  glasses  of  cold  water  are 
gulped  dow  n  in  a  short  time,  the  stomach 
is  crowded  and  chilled  so  that  it  cannot 
possibly  perform  its  real  functions  prop¬ 
erly. 

Sometimes  the  teeth  become  bad,  lost 
or  painful  so  that  proper  chewing  is 
impossible.  In  such  cases,  the  food  is 
often  bolted  whole,  thus  throwing  the 
work  of  grinding  and  moistening  the 
food  (which  should  have  been  done  by 
the  teeth  and  saliva)  upon  the  stomach, 
and,  of  course,  that  organ  cannot  do  it 
all — hence  we  have  1  ‘dyspepsia  or  wasted 
food  that  does  not  nourish  us.  This  is  a 
very  important  part  of  “  a  square  meal 
since,  by  properly  cooking  our  food,  we 
can  greatly  add  to  its  digestibility.  If 
the  person  with  poor  teeth  cannot  prop¬ 
erly  chew  the  harder,  roasted  foods, 
well  cooked  soups,  stews,  or  dishes  of 
eggs  will  nourish  him  far  better.  Beans, 
for  example,  contain  muscle-makers  in  a 
very  cheap  form,  but  some  persons  can¬ 
not  eat  them  when  baked.  A  tasty  bean 
soup  well  made  and  properly  flavored, 
would  give  them  the  digestible  muscle- 
makers  in  an  attractive  form. 


MARKET  GARDENERS  GROW  RICH  ! 

There  is  lots  of  money  made  in  early  vegetables. 
Everybody  admits  that  the  very  earliest  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  produced  from  Sal/.er’s  Northern  grown 
seeds.  Think  of  having  radishes  in  14  days;  let¬ 
tuce  in  20  days;  potatoes  in  40  days;  peas  in  46 
days,  and  splendid  cabbage  in  55  days  from  day 
of  sowing  seed ! 

If  You  Will  Cut  This  Out  and  Send  It 
with  $1  money  order  to  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed 
Company,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  get  free  35 
packages  earliest  vegetable  seeds  and  their  great 
seed  catalogue,  or  for  six  cents  postage  a  package 
of  Fourteen  Day  Paris  Radish  Seed  and 
their  seed  catalogue.— Adv. 


So  the  point  we  wish  to  make  is  that 
Primer  Science,  as  applied  to  our  own 
food,  can  only  slww  us  the  way  1,  to  a 
more  healthful  ration,  and  2,  to  a  more 
economical  one.  With  it  must  go  the 
true  science  of  cooking,  for  in  that  way 
only  can  we  make  the  cheaper  and  less 
popular  foods  palatable,  and  serve  them 
in  the  most  digestible  forms.  With  the 
analyses  of  foods  before  us  we  can  easily 
tell  how  to  get  the  most  nutriment  for  a 
dollar  ;  but  unless  we  knowhow  to  cook 
that  food  so  as  to  make  that  nutriment 
available  we  are  not  much  better  off. 
For  example,  some  poor  people  buy  the 
most  expensive  cuts  of  beef.  There  is 
much  more  nutriment  in  the  cheaper  cuts, 
but  these  people  do  not  know  how  to 
make  their  cheap  meat  taste  good,  and 
so  they  pay  the  difference.  Take  the 
simple  matter  of  cooking  salt  pork. 
Some  housewives  \vill  cook  it  so  that  it 
is  a  sure  breeder  of  dyspepsia,  while 
others  make  a  healthful  and  agreeable 
food  out  of  it,  and  obtain  more  real 
nutriment  to  the  pound.  We  have  no 
place  here  to  discuss  the  science  of  cook¬ 
ing  food,  but  we  wish  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  such  a  science.  If  it  is 
important  for  a  man  to  know  how  to 
mix  his  stock  food  economically,  it  is 
far  more  important  for  that  man’s  wife 
and  daughter  to  know  how  to  make  the 
most  of  the  muscle-makers  and  fats  in 
their  own  food.  The  principle  of  good, 
wholesome  cooking,  ought  to  be  taught 
in  every  one  of  our  public  schools. 

Now  here  is  a  problem  of  human  diet¬ 
ing  that  has  puzzled  many  wiser  heads 
than  ours  : 

I  am  seeking  for  light.  If  science  is  right, 
how  is  it  that  the  negroes  living  on  corn  bread 
and  fat  bacon  for  a  staple  diet,  with  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  for  the  principal  vegetable,  are  so  tough  and 
well  developed  ;  in  fact  the  whole  South  is  living 
mostly  on  corn  and  hog,  but  no  army  ever 
endured  more  than  the  Southern  army.  The 
horses  of  old  Virginia  are  among  the  best,  and 
thousands  of  them  never  ate  anything  but  corn 
and  blade  fodder.  Western  horses  are  largely 
raised  on  corn  and  I  could  never  see  but,  in  point 
of  endurance,  they  were  equal  to  the  Eastern  oat- 
fed  ones. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  live  largely  on  rice;  yet 
they  surpass  all  races  in  endurance  in  trying 
climates.  This  in  spite  of  their  tea  drinking, 
which  is  said  to  ruin  the  nerves.  Do  not  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  tropical  climates  live  largely  on  fruits 
and  vegetables  rich  in  starch,  and  deficient  in 
gluten  ?  Why  is  Nature  so  lavish  with  the  sweets, 
fats  and  starches  ?  Why  do  all  animals,  man  in¬ 
cluded,  prefer  them?  Whoever  saw  a  hen,  even 
when  too  fat,  leave  corn  for  wheat  ?  I  never  did, 
and  have  tided  the  experiment  often.  Even  the 
majority  of  horses  will  eat  corn  in  preference  to 
oats. 

A  farmer  always  feels  rich  with  a  crib  full  of 
corn,  and  neither  man  nor  beast  suffers  while  it 
lasts.  Still  I  know  that  corn  will  not  make  cows 
give  large  messes  of  milk.  Bran  and  cotton-seed 
meal,  with  five  or  ten  pounds  of  cabbage,  I  have 
found  to  beat  anything  else,  in  connection  with 
clover  hay  and  corn  fodder.  A  few  pounds  of 
cabbage  will  increase  the  flow  of  milk  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  nutritive  value;  much  more 
so  than  any  of  the  roots,  and  if  fed  at  milking 
time  and  not  rotten,  I  have  failed  to  find  anyone 
who  could  detect  it  in  the  milk.  Virginian. 

We  have  often  observed  this  very 
thing.  As  to  horses  :  Drivers  in  the  cities 
tell  us  that  the  corn-fed  Western  horses 
have  weaker  bones  and  poorer  feet  than 
those  fed  on  oats.  Experiments  have 
been  made  to  test  the  actual  strength  re¬ 
quired  to  break  the  bones  of  corn- fed 
horses  as  compared  with  those  otherwise 
fed.  The  difference  in  strength  was  so 
wide  as  to  be  remarkable.  You  never 
heard  of  a  race  horse  “  reducing  the 
record  ”  on  a  diet  of  corn.  As  to  human 
diets,  who  can  point  to  a  race  excelling 
in  mental  endowments  or  in  muscular 
activity,  that  habitually  partakes  of  a 
great  excess  of  fats?  Several  negroes 
have  become  noted  as  prize-fighters.  In 
training  to  acquire  the  greatest  possible 
quickness  of  muscle  and  eye,  and  the 
greatest  strength  and  endurance,  the 
corn  bread  and  fat  pork  diet  was  cut  off 


at  once,  and  a  new  ration  very  rich  in 
muscle-makers  was  eaten. 

One  thing  is  sure,  muscular  fiber  and 
brain  energy  must  come  from  the  sub¬ 
stances  known  a  s  muscle-makers,  and  very 
large  quantities  of  pork,  corn  and  sweet 
potatoes  must  be  eaten  to  supply  them. 
Our  opinion  is  that  if  the  negroes,  as  a 
race,  were  to  live  on  beans,  fish  and  other 
cheap  muscle-makers  that  nourished  the 
old-time  people  of  New  England,  two 
generations  would  show  a  wonderful  de¬ 
velopment  mentally,  morally  and  physi¬ 
cally.  The  negro  needs  beans  in  his  ra¬ 
tion  a  good  deal  more  than  he  needs  the 
ballot.  As  we  have  said,  the  chief  value 
of  a  “  balanced  ration  ”  for  humans  is  an 
economical  one,  and  in  spite  of  the  low 
prices  of  pork,  corn  and  sweet  potatoes, 
we  believe  that  a  cheaper  and  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  one  could  be  devised.  Would 
the  negroes  generally  accept  it?  We 
question  it,  for  we  believe  that  the  great 
liking  for  sweets  and  fats  which  most 
Americans  profess,  is  an  acquired  taste 
and,  in  its  way,  a  great  hindrance  to  the 
national  health.  We  would  like  to  have 
space  to  carry  this  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  further,  but  other  matters  are 
pressing.  Next  week  we  want  to  talk  of 
the  commercial  side  of  the  balanced  ra¬ 
tion,  and  then  leave  the  subject. 


^ttt.sccUa nr  oils'  ^  tl ml  i  si  n p . 


GOLDEN 

MEDICAL 

DISCOVERY 


Many  years  ago  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  chief 
consulting  physician  to  the  Invalids’  Hotel 
and  Surgical  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  com¬ 
pounded  this  medicine  of  vegetable  ingredi¬ 
ents  which  had  an  especial  effect  upon  the 
stomach  and  liver,  rousing  the  organs  to 
healthful  activity  as  well  as  purifying  and 
enriching  the  blood.  By  such  means  the 
stomach  and  the  nerves  are  supplied  with 
pure  blood;  they  will  not  do  duty  without  it 
any  more  than  a  locomotive  can  run  with¬ 
out  coal.  You  can  not  get  a  lasting  cure  of 
Dyspepsia,  or  Indigestion,  by  taking  arti¬ 
ficially  digested  foods  or  pepsin— the  stom¬ 
ach  must  do  its  own  work  in  its  own  way. 
Do  not  put  your  nerves  to  sleep  with  so- 
called  celery  mixtures,  it  is  better  to  go  to 
the  seat  of  the  difficulty  and  feed  the  nerve 
cells  on  the  food  they  require.  Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion,  Biliousness  and  Nervous  Af¬ 
fections,  such  as  sleeplessness  and  weak, 
nervous  feelings  are  completely  cured  by 
the  “  Discovery.”  It  puts  on  healthy  flesh, 
brings  refreshing  sleep  and  invigorates  the 
whole  system. 

Mrs  K.  Henke,  of  No.  896  North  Hoisted  St ., 
Chicago ,  111.,  writes:  "I  regard  my  improve¬ 
ment  a  s  simply 
wonderful.  Since 
taking  Dr.  Pierce's 
Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  in  connection 
with  his  'Pleasant 
Pellets  '  I  have  gain¬ 
ed  in  every  respect, 
particularly  in  flesh 
and  strength.  My 
liver  was  dreadfully 
enlarged  and  I  suf¬ 
fered  greatly  from 
dyspepsia.  No  phy¬ 
sician  could  give 
relief. 

Now.  after  two 
months  I  am  entire¬ 
ly  relieved  of  my 
disease.  My  appe¬ 
tite  is  excellent : 
food  well  digested ;  b  iwels  regular  and  sleep 
much  improved.” 


T)  T)  r\  L'tf  rp  There  Is  probably  no  branch  of 
£  JvUl'  1  1  farming  or  stock-raising  that  It 
so  sure  to  return  a  profit  as  the 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg 
lected.  A  well-kept  flock  wou'd 
restore  the  fertility  to  many  rut. 
•  down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
eis  on  the  road  to  prosperity 
But  every  man  doesn't  know  how  to  care  for  sheer 
though  he  can  easily  learn.  “  Sheep  Farming  '  is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  management  aod 
diseases.  It  tells  In  plain  language  how  to  select 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  tor  them.  It  Is  a 
little  book  worth  three  times  its  cost  to  anv  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Address  TUB  RURAL  NKW-TOKKKK. 

Tor.  Chambers  and  Peart  °t«  .  New  T»r» 


IN 

SHEEP 


and  NEURALGIAS 

(URE 
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HARTSHORN'S 


SELF-ACTW 

SHADEROLLER! 


NOTICE 

NAME  THUS. 


AND  GET 

THE  GENUINE 

ilHARISHDBM> 


GIVEN  AWAY 

at  less  than  cost.  A  PANTASOTE-covered  Buggy 
Cushion,  made  by  one  of  the  best  makers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  First-class  in  every  respect.  We  are  doing  this 
to  introduce  this  material,  as  the  manufacturers  tell 
us  that  PANTASOTE  will  wear  better  than  leather, 
but  you  won’t  believe  it  till  you  see  It  yourself.  On 
receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  $1.50,  we  will  send 
you  a  cushion  worth  $3.00.  We  don’t  prepay  the  ex- 
pressage.  Colors:  Dark  Green.  Maroon,  Black  or 
Buff.  Regulation  size,  30  inches  wide.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  cushions  made,  and  only  two  sold  to  one 
person.  Refer  to  the  editor  of  this  paper. 

THE  PANTASOTE  LEATHER  CO  , 

Salesrooms:  39 & 4 1  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 
Mills:  Passaic,  N.  J. 


BEFORE 


BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send  2 cent  stamp  for  80  page  Illustrated 
— "  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness, 
sold  direct  to  consumers  at 
wholesale  prices.  Why  not  buy 
from  first  hands  and  save  the 
,  middle-man’s  profit.  A  buggy 
'harness  for  $7 ;  a  team  harness 
for  $16.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 


METAL 
WH 

for  your 

WAGONS. 

Any  size  you  want,  20 
to  56  m.  high.  Tires  1 
to  8  in.  wide— hubs  to 
tit  any  axle.  Saves 
Cost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
bogs,  ke.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Catl’gfree.  Address 

empire  MFG.  CO., 

(Culncy,  Ill. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  batter  and  better  batter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  lu  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  In  Reduction  of 
First  Cost,  in  its  Increase  in  Yield,  or  in  its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  HI.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street.  New  York. 


NEW  P®CE  CATALOGUE 

AND  GUIDE  to  Poultry  Baisers  for  1895. 

Contains  over  130  fine  illustrations  show¬ 
ing  a  photo  of  the  largest  hennery  in  the 
west.  Gives  best  plans  for  poultry  houses, 
sure  remedies  and  recipes  for  all  diseases, 
also  valuable  information  on  the  kitchen 
on, I  imrdnn  sent,  for  omlv  10  C**Tlts. 


shmammoetrhs  POULTRY  ALMANAC 

Is  positively  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  ever  pub* 

I  lislicd.  Others  advertise  ttie  finest  (but  they  have 
not  got  it).  If  you  want  something  that  isjust  as 
you  find  it  advertised  here  or  even 
better,  you  will  get  it  by  sending 
your  order  to  me  I  PROVE  ALL  I 
CLAIM.  Geo.  P.  Pilling  &  Son, Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.,  write: — 

“It  is  a  thing  of  beautT  and  without  a  pe«r. 
It  shows  uusjuring  pains  and  bristles  with 
valuable  information  on  every  page.” 

It  contains  88  pages,  best  naper,  in 
colors,  photo  engravings  ofthe  largest  poultry  farm  in  the  North¬ 
west.  Also  other  fine  engravings,  besides  illustrations  of  46  of 
the  leading  varieties  of  Pure  Bred  Fowls,  with  full  description 
and  prices  of  them,  and  egg.  Gives  receips  for  the  best  egg  food. 
Condition  Powder,  sure  remedies  for  all  known  dlseasesof  fowls, 
best  plans  with  illustrations  to  build  cheap  and  convenient  Poul 
try  Houses.  Sent  to  anv  address  for  15  cents,  postpaid.  Addess 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  51  Freeport,  III.  U.  S.  A. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

When  to  Castrate. — I  would  like  to 
have  from  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
their  experience  or  opinion  about  cas¬ 
trating-  colts  before  weaning.  I  tried  the 
experiment  last  season,  and  so  far.  re¬ 
sults  seem  favorable.  b.  \v.  h. 

Baiting  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

Kiel  the  Lice. — The  following  is  a 
preventive  or  cure  for  lice  on  cattle  kept 
in  stanchions:  With  a  quarter-inch  chisel, 
make  a  groove  about  a  quarter  inch  deep, 
by  two  long,  inside  of  each  upright,  and 
once  a  month  place  a  little  anguintum 
in  the  grooves  ;  it  is  a  sure  thing,  and 
very  simple.  b.  h. 

Walton,  N.  Y. 

Marking  Cattle. — In  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  page  818  regarding  the  marking 
of  cattle  by  cutting  the  ears,  I  will  say 
that  an  ordinary  pocket  knife  is  the 
thing.  Here  we  have  many  different 
marks,  viz.  :  “crop,”  “  L,”  “ha’penny,” 
“slope,  “niche,”  “slit,”  etc.,  over  or 
under  as  the  case  may  be.  m.  t. 

Wainscott,  L.  I. 

Ensilage  and  Tuberculosis. — Does 
The  R.  N.-Y.  know  of  any  cattle  affected 
with  tuberculosis  that  have  not  been  fed 
on  ensilage  ?  j.  mcd. 

Breesport,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Yes,  we  saw  three  head  of 
cattle  slaughtered  for  examination,  that 
never  dreamed  of  a  silo.  They  were 
fairly  alive  with  the  disease. 

Feeding  Turnips.— Having  a  large 
quantity  of  flat  turnips  and  no  market 
for  them,  I  would  like  to  inquire  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.  if  any  harm  would  result 
from  feeding  in  liberal  quantities  to  ewes 
in  lamb.  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that 
serious  results  would  follow  to  the  off- 
spring,  but  whether  such  fears  were 
based  on  theory  or  practical  experience, 

I  am  not  able  to  learn.  I.  d.  cook. 
South  Byron,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  have  no  hesitation 
about  feeding  the  turnips. 

Alfalfa  and  Beets. — Brevities  savs 
that  Alfalfa  and  sugar  beets  will  make  a 
balanced  ration  for  fattening  stock.  I 
can  raise  sugar  beets  and  clover  to  per¬ 
fection,  but  not  Alfalfa.  What  is  the 
difference  in  feeding  values  between 
clover  and  Alfalfa  ?  Also  between  sugar 
beets  and  mangel-wurzels  ?  We  can 
not  raise  corn  here,  as  the  nights  are  too 
cool.  Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  suggest  any 
other  hoed  crop  suitable  for  feeding 
growing  pigs,  or  fattening  hogs  with  < 
green  clover?  L>  a>  1 

Lafayette,  Ore.  1 

R.  N.-Y.— There  is  little  difference  in  , 
feeding  value  between  Red  clover  and  ( 
Alfalfa — they  belong  really  to  the  same 
family.  The  mangels  will  not  take  the 
place  of  the  sugar  beets,  by  any  means,  , 
The  sugar  in  the  latter  is  a  most  valuable  c 
fattening  food.  Pumpkins  and  cabbage 
will  help  somewhat,  but  outside  of  corn,  * 
sugar  beets  are  your  best  fattening  food,  r 
We  had  in  mind  a  ration  for  beef,  not  a 
pork.  f 

Heroic  Moulting. —I  do  not  like  i 
heroic  treatment ;  the  patient  takes  the  i 
risk,  suffers  the  agony,  and  foots  the  I 
bill.  If  it  succeeds,  the  doctor  is  the 
hero.  In  the  case  of  the  hens,  they  are 
not  like  the  old  lady’s  geese,  used  to  be-  ■ 
ing  plucked.  I  submit  this  formula  to  ■ 
make  hens  shed  their  feathers  :  Some 
years  since,  I  planted  a  patch  of  sun¬ 
flowers  some  distance  from  the  chicken’s 
headquarters.  As  they  reached  maturity, 

I  noticed  an  old  Brown  Leghorn,  a  noted 
forager,  working  on  them.  She  had  it 
all  to  herself  for  some  days,  then  others 
got  the  idea.  The  first  one  began  to  p 
moult,  and  was  soon  nearly  bare  ;  the  g 
others  began  moulting  in  the  order  in  p 
which  they  found  the  sunflowers.  The 
result  was  that  they  began  laying  in  the  T 
same  order,  and  continued  laying  dur-  * 
ing  the  winter.  Those  moulting  last  . 
continued  to  lay  longest.  I  have  never 
since  got  so  many  eggs  from  the  same  I 
number  of  hens  during  any  winter  as  in  | 
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that  one.  My  formula  is  to  plant  sun¬ 
flowers  where  the  hens  can  g-et  to  them 
as  soon  as  they  mature,  and  let  them  have 
3  all  they  want  until  they  moult.  After 
.  that,  feed  them  less  of  them.  I  think 
them  too  rich  for  a  steady  feed. 

3  Eureka,  W.  Va.  G.  w.  t. 

Fattening  Pigs. — I  fattened  two  pigs 
that  were  bought  November  9,  1893;  their 
ages  then  were  between  two  and  three 
i  months.  They  were  fed  the  heads  of 
b  clover  hay,  that  broke  off  as  it  fell  from 
,  the  mow,  mixed  with  No.  1  chop  feed— 

,  two  quarts  of  clover  heads  and  1 %  quart 
l  of  chop  feed.  The  clover  was  soaked  in 
i  boiling  water,  and  then  the  chop  feed 
added.  This  was  fed  twice  a  day,  with 
a  very  little  skim-milk,  for  a  month  ; 
then  I  added  one  quart  of  bran  and  a 
little  ear  corn  for  another  month,  when 
.  I  added  about  10  ears  of  corn  daily  for 
six  weeks.  From  this  time  they  were  fed 
,  the  clover  and  chop  feed  ir  the  morning, 

.  and  then  filled  on  ear  corn  and  a  little 
>  skim-milk  and  water  ;  at  noon  ear  corn 
,  and  water.  This  was  fed  until  they  were 
killed  March  25,  1894.  They  dressed  183 
pounds  each.  Pigs  never  grew  faster 
than  did  these.  j.  n.  bull  wold. 

Tuberculosis  in  Massachusetts. — 
Over  in  the  old  Bay  State,  farmers  are 
quite  a  little  wrought  up  about  an  order 
providing  for  the  inspection  of  all  cattle 
for  tuberculosis.  Many  tests  have  been 
made,  and  all  the  cattle  in  the  State  are 
supposed  to  be  examined.  That  some  of 
them  receive  a  very  casual  examination, 
is  seen  from  the  following  extract  from 
a  private  letter  from  Nantucket.  It  also 
shows  how  Nantucket  farmers  transact 
business  : 

You  speak  of  tuberculosis  on  our  island.  There 
has  not  been  a  single  case  found.  The  veterinary 
has  ordered  several  killed,  and  pronounced  them 
O.  K.,  and  the  State  settled  for  each  and  every 
animal.  The  Jersey  bull  you  read  about,  formerly 
belonged  to  my  neighbor  who  wished  me  to  buy  h  im 
last  fall  to  kill  in  the  winter.  Finally  we  came  to 
terms,  I  to  pay  $7  cash  for  the  bull, and  give  a  spring 
pig  which  was  valued  at  $5.  The  stanchion  where 
the  bull  stood  was  nearest  the  door,  and  I  built  a 
tight  fence  back  of  him  so  that  in  passing  the 
horses,  he  could  do  no  damage.  The  cattle  in¬ 
spectors  came  at  10  o’clock  p.  m.  Thanksgiving 
eve.  One  of  the  assistants  stepped  up  to  the  board 
fence  and  twisted  his  tail.  The  boards  flew,  and 
so  did  the  assistant,  and  he  “never  went  there  any 
more.”  The  veterinary  notified  me  then  and 
there  that  he  must  see  him  dead  or  alive,  and,  as 
he  was  to  be  killed,  I  told  the  veterinary  that  I 
would  shoot  him  at  any  time  he  desired.  In  a  few 
days,  eight  men  came  out  and  I  shot  him,  and  the 
veterinary  pronounced  him  free  from  tubercu¬ 
losis.  I  sold  him  at  auction,  and  he  turned  in  $27, 
and  this  put  an  end  to  the  tuberculosis  business 
with  me.  The  veterinary  killed  a  yearling  for  i 
another  neighbor,  found  her  all  right,  and,  after 
cutting  her  up  in  pieces,  gave  the  man  who  ‘ 
owned  her  $2  with  which  to  bury  her.  They  did 
not  do  this  by  me. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  that  bull  gave  a 
non-con.sumptive  test  that  beat  tuber-  I 
culin  all  hollow. 

_  i 

If  you  Have  a  Worrying  Cough,  or  any  Lung 
or  Throat  trouble,  use  at  once  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expec¬ 
torant,  and  don  t  parley  with  what  may  prove  to  be  a 
dangerous  condition.— Ad®. 

FOR  HORSES  AND  CATTLE 

Will  put  your  stock  in  prime  condition.  If  it  does 
not  do  this  on  fair  trial,  we  will  refund  your  money 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  trial  bag,  and  if  you 
are  not  perfectiy  satisfied,  we  will  not  ask  you  to  pay 
for  it.  We  refer  by  permission  to  Messrs.  H.  W  Col- 
1  ing  wood.  The  It.  N.-Y.,  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb.  C.  J. 
Hamlin,  J.  B.  Dutcher  &  Son.  J.  G.  Davis,  Francis  H 
Leggett  &  Co.,  Third  Avenue  U.  It.  Co.,  G.  Conkling 

DITIONnFOODrS  Wh°  USC  aD<1  indorsu  PK®I7S  CON- 

PEELS  FOODCO  Brat?lebO'Of  Vt 

N.  Y.  Office;  426-428  Washington  Street. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Why  does  our  product  have  25  per  cent  more  albumi¬ 
noids  and  carbohydrates  than  the  other  ?  Because 
presses  necessarily  take  from  the  seed  much  of  the 
mucilage  with  the  oil.  and  we  take  oil  only. 

Many  feeders  find  cake  meal  more  laxative,  there¬ 
fore  prefer  our  meal.  Address 

DETROIT  LINSEfcD  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  creasing  ihe  amount  of 

butter  produced  and 


the  price  it  will  bring— the 


CRYSTAL  CREAMERY. 

It'S  constructed  on  a  new  principle— is  something 
you  can’t  atlord  to  be  without.  Our  booklet,  “Good 
liuticr,  and  How  to  Make  It,”  free.  Agents 
wanted. 

Crystal  Creamery  Co.,  3  Concord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


fniflfl  Saved  by  using  my  Forceps 
AND  Y  I  j\  Make  you  the  most  money. 
I  1UU  Book  on  raising  Hogs,  Free 
J.  W.  REIMERS,  1107  H  Street,  Davenport,  la. 


KEYSTONE  M 

lORNERff 

ill  sides-doos  not  crush.  The  ML— Mil 
,  rapid  and  durable  knife  Iff 1HI 
arrnnted.  Highest  World’s  ■  ■ 

r  Award.  Descriptive  Circulars  Free.  1!  ■ 

D.BROSIUS,  Cochranvil'e,  Pa. ill  f! 

II  III 

Make  Hens  Lay 

VL  4  (Am*  Feed  «r««n  bone  the  best  egg  producer,  and 
■tUU  U  save  gram  and  money. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter 
IliVfR  ON  TRIAL. 

■air  -'ll  TRY  IT  before  von  I'AY  FOR  IT. 
k  K.  M  Its  Supremacy  is  Unquestioned.  8  Sizes 
ftwTrn  '20  M  Hi  II  ENT  A  tv  A  If  OS  If  IN  I). 
—  Wwi.  Luit  !  I'  n*c  if  you  name  this  paper 

F.  W.MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 


fH_0W  TO  MAKE  HFNK  I  AY 

5  A  book  containing  much  valuable  information 
r  to  poultry  raisers  will  be  mailed  free  on  applica- 
£  tion.  It  tells  you  how  to  make  money  with  hens. 
£  WEBSTER  &  II ANNUM, 

J  107  Albany  Street,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 
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Don’t  get  Eggs-cited  when  we  tell  you  that  hens  do 
Kggs-actly  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer  If  their 
rations  are  Eggs-tended  by  using 

O.  K.  FOOD. 

An  egg-cellent  appetizer. 

Cures  eggs-haustion. 

Makes  hens  Eggs-tremely  profitable. 
_  .  Sample  Bag  One  Dollar. 

lx  Send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

V.  A.  BARTLETT, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


FAR  QAi  C  200-EGG  INCUBATOR;  good  as 
lUn  wMLC  new;  and  200-CHICK  BROODER, 
both  for  $18;  cost  $33.  Write  for  particulars  to 

E.  S.  MASON,  Markle,  Ind. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT’S 


I 

^  "'  ii  i  'in * 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 
Absoluteiy  self-regulating. 
I  he  simplest,  most  reliable 
nd  cheapest  first-class  flatcher 
Circulars  free. 
Lli  &  CO.,  Quincy,  fl|. 


Invincible  Hatcher. 

_  Oyer  7000  in  use.  Bolf-rcgu« 
lating,  in  fact  guaranteed  good 
l  l  as  the  best.  Send  4c.  for  No.  23 
^  catalog,  treatise  on  Poultry 
£  raising  &  testimonials  to  Iiuckeye 

Incubator  ('o.,  Springfield,  0. 


'Caustic 

Balsam 


™  A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemisk. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  1 ,50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  droprgists,  zv 
Bent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  '  Send  for  descriptive  circulars,, 
THE  LAWRENCE-W1LLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


IilSSHsINCUBATOBS* 

★  1,0  We  Warrant  * 

i n**h*«e The  Reliable* 

"J  CIhsi '“jSfc — — — r— vj  ToHatch  80  per  cen  L  Hei*  Kioulatinc  A 

★  fowl.  \  a  Correct  In  Principle.  Leader  J. 

★  \  "  ^  *l  V’®r,ll’s  Fair.  Sets,  in  stamp,  for  J 

-A  locus  POI'I  TRY  for  morrs  ,  ‘  P***  1>0„u,,rf  and  Cau-  * 

?  SI  ;  f  ;R  rR0FIT  P'dn.  Bed-Rock  Information,  if 

★  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., Ouincv  III  * 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  Is  from  Hon.  WAYNE  MACVHAGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy  : 

„  Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

'  *  0U  can  quote  from  this  note  niv  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  tne  greatest  satis¬ 
faction 

Book  Free  MOOKK  BROS,,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  prices. 

ROBT,  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE. 

•I.  I’.  IIINE,  Shinrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 

HARRY  REEDER  &C0  •  of  improved  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thorndale,  Chester  Co..  Pa 

Short-Horns,  Poland  Chinas  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Show 
Hogs  a  specialty.  Our  herd  took  32  of  35  firsts.  18112. 
Ex.  fine  P.  It.  Cockerels.  D.  J.  GREEN,  ltenrock.  O. 


Since  taking  account  of  stock  on  January  1.  It  is 
necessary  to  sell  40  head,  all  under  one  year,  from 

“Wiltswood  Herd” 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

to  make  room  for  the  coming  Spring  litters,  and  they 
can  be  bought  by  FARMERS  at  reasonable  PRICES  for 
the  choicest  breeding  strains.  Catalogue  tells  all. 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Rudd's  Lake,  N.  J. 


ftUCOUIDCC  Plffs  ln  Palrs-  not  akin. 

ynLUtllllLtJ  Voting  Sows  bred. 
WllhVlllllhV  Young  Servico  Boars. 

ED.  S.  HILL.  Tompkins  County,  Poruvillo.  N.  Y. 


PI4EQTCQ  M/L1ITC0  For  true  type  Chester 

UllLO  I  Lll  Will  I  t0  Whites,  with  broad 
,  ,,  ,,  dished  face,  straight 

w  k.S  ,a,nd  0rolLLfftM.  try  G.  It.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm, 
West  Chester,  1  a.  You  won’t  be  disappointed.  Only 
first-class  reg.  stock  shipped.  Satisfactiou  guaranteed 


CHESHIRES!  ,htKo"RM 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rert  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention! 
I.ion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Best  varieties  of  ) 
SEED  POTATOES  at 
PRICES  TO  SUIT 
THE  TIMES. 


F.  H.  HATES  ft  SONS, 

BREEDERS  OF  LARGE 

Poland-China  Hogs 

Chlttenango.  N. 


Puri?  I  anD^haiK  Black  and  white.  $2  to $5  each 

I  Ul  G  LClIlgOllallo  Mrs.C.  M.  Kelley,  Newark, N.Y 


Yfllir  ^  ',,lck  lf  you  don’t  like  the  Pekin  Ducks  from 
I  UUI  v  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


EGGS  CHEAP 


From  all  the 
LEADING  VARIETIES 


and  beat  strains  of  pure  bred  fowls.  I  will  mnilyou  a  flue  36-nam 
Catalogue  ami  Calendar  for  tho  year  of  18!l.r>,  got  up  in  tlieY,^t 
style  full  of  useful  information,  just  what  everybody 
only  4c.  in  stumps.  Address,  H.  11.  LltKJDLk,  Kld>kiN,  1*a 


INCUBATORS 

Brooders.  112  First  Premiums. 
Senf  for  114-pago  Illustrated  Catalogue 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCURATOR  CO., 
Homer  City,  pa. 


5NCUBAT03S&  BROODERS 

Arts  slurs  only  $5.  Rest  &  Cheapest 
for  raising  chicks.  40 1st  Premiums 
4000Test  irnonlals.  Send  forCat’l’g 
G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


H*TCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH  THE  MODEL  > 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

[  9  operation. 

I  r  _ _ _  ,  .  „  I  ft  Guaranteed  to 

I  Lowe“t-PBced  first-class  I  11  hatch  a  larger 
9  c  Hatcher  made.  ■  v^remt nf 

1  “Masr  J  isha-feS 

Patentee  and  any  other  Hatcher. 

Manufacturer  GBQs  H.  Stahl,  Vt^,  Quincy,' ’ill! 


Patentee  and 

Sole 

Slanafartnrer 


)  KEEPERS  liSPcfe??, 

OPEANiNCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

I  A  Handsomely  Illustrated  n  r  r  OIIDDI  irrt 
9  Magazine,  and  Catalog  of  D  L  C.  OJ  li  LtS 

'  FREE.  THE  A.  1.  ROOT  COT,  MedinaTo. 


1  PURE  OLD  PROCESS  GROUND  UNSEElTcAKL 

-  AHONAL  LINSEED  OIL  CO„  61  Erie  Bank  Building.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  Abbott.  Manager 

’  ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER,  'IYeaV  p DEC 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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“  A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medi¬ 
cine.” — Bible. 

“  Beware  the  microbes  in  a  kiss  !  ” 
Cold-hearted  Science  cries. 

Alas  !  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

What  folly  to  be  wise  !  — Life. 

“  I  may  be  in  bad  odor,”  chuckled  the 
aged  egg,  “  but  l"m  hard  to  beat  just  the 
same.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

“  The  horse  is  a  very  useful  animal,” 
wrote  Johnny  in  his  composition.  “  but 
if  1  can't  have  my  sossiges  made  of  pigs’ 
meet  1  don’t  want  no  sossiges.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Chksney  :  “  Women  would  never  be 
able  to  vote  seriously.”  Radbourn  : 

Why  not?”  Chesney  :  “  Because  they 
would  want  to  go  round  and  get  samples 
of  the  candidates  before  making  up  their 
minds.” — Brooklyn  Life. 


- 6  to  8  Acres 
Planted 
Per  Day,  and 
In  one  Operation. 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


Plants 

COrn,  ^ 

Beans, 

Ensilage. 

Distributes 

Fertilizer. 


made  by 

THE  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO 

STERLING,  ILL. 


machinery  Free.  Address 

62  Sabin  Street,  Jackson,  Mieli, 


Catalogue  of  potato  and  corn  plantin; 

ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO 


will  be  unequaled.  Send 
for  description,  mentioning 
this  paper. 


it  will  pay  you::  ;:; 

with  “  DISSTON  ”  on  it.  It  will  hold 
the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  with¬ 
out  filing  than  other  saws,  thereby 
saving  in  labor  and  cost  of  files.  They 
are  made  of  the  best  quality  crucible 
cast  steel,  and  are  Fully  Warranted. 


DISSTON’S 


.i,** »t  7ivA*h»"no 
'4Rm\ 


IFF"  FOR  SALK  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Send  for  Hand  Book,  mailed  free. 


^Ui.scdlancou.ei  !3MmtiSin(p 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thk  Rural  New-Yorker. 


We  oiler  you  the  best  mill  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  It  will  pay 
,  you  to  write  to  us.  They  are  the 
YKBaU  best  constructed,  least 

V  complicated,  and  fast- 

.  I  hfcua* If*,  cst  grinding  mills  yet 
EaS mkF*  produced.  Satisfaction 


ACME  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

B  |  VJSSWCLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER,  , 


■  w_  produced.  - 

guaranteed.  Send  2c.  Stamp 
for  our  48  page  Catalogue. 

Leonard  D.  Harrison, 
C.  Mew  Haven.  Cond' 


When  you  can  get  the  Best  at 
Cargo  prices  In  any  Quantity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets. 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  pre¬ 
miums  given  to  Club  Agents. 
Good  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  A MERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


H vr  is  adapted  to  ail  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a  Harrow  is  needed. 

Fiat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth  the  ground, 
while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  cultivate,  lift  and  turn  the 
mm  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The  backward  slant  of  the  coul- 
mijjqi  ters  prevents  tearing  up  rubbish,  and  reduces  the  draft. 
.Tlinle  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron, 
and  therefore  practically  indestructible. 
CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON  EARTH, 
n*  js  Sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag— SiS  and  upwards. 

Jf.  B.—I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points. 
crVT  f)U  TRIAI  to  responsible  farmers,  to  be  returned  I  AGENTS 
jc/lf  t/it  i  n  in  l.  ilt  my  expense,  if  not  satisfactory.  I  WANTED 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J., 

.  '  and  30  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO. 


Variety 
of  sizes 


PEERLESS 

FEED 

GRINDERS 


Suitable 
for  all 
work. 


(Mention  this  paper.) 


degree  of  fineness  than  any  other  mill .  Grinds  ear- 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War¬ 
ranted  not  to  choke.  We  warrantthe  Peerless  to  be 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  DN  EARTH. 

r®-  Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STRQWBRIDGE  CO., JOLIET,  ILL. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages.  Wagons,  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


pEMEMBEI*#fa 

K***'  THAT  THERE 

tT\  IS  BUT  ONE  C y 

IgjJ  CUTAWAY  HAPPOW/ 

difl^ClARKi  ( j 
yiJfdCUTAWAYl; 


When  “pestered”  beyond  endurance,  give 
’em  a  “civil  service  exam.”  like  this:  Q.  Are 
you  a  fence  agent  for  revenue  only?  Were 
you  ever  a  ligntnlng  rod  peddler?  (If  yes, 
fire  him,  if  ‘no’  go  on).  Are  you  a  pract  ical 
farmer?  Know  what  constitutes  a  good  farm 
fence?  Have  you  thoroughly  tested  it  your¬ 
self?  Has  anyone  used  it  nine  years?  Mill 
they  buy  more?  Ls  it  very  elastic?  If  he 
answers  yes  to  the  last  six,  give  him  an  order, 
for  lie  represents  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


~  HARROW 

IT  IS  THE  MOST  WONDERFUL] 
MONEY  EARNER  .FOR  U 
ThE  FARMER  OF  ANY 
HARROW  ON  THE 
MARKET _ 


Send  for  our  new  circular  if 
you  are  interested  <n  Getting  too 
most  improved  machinery  for  your  farm 

MfflS 


30  DEDERICK'S  WORKS.  ALBANY* NY. 
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FARM  TOPICS. 

Farming  Among  the  Coal  Mines.  Continued .  33,  34 

Small  Press  Wanted . ; . 34 

Some  Silo  Questions . 34 

What  Next? . . . . . i . 34 

Can  I  Afford  to  Borrow  ? . 34 

Clover  as  a  Corn  Substitute . 34 

The  Winter  in  Tennessee . 36 

A  Chemical  Formula  for  Potatoes . 36 

Brown  Streaks  in  Potatoes . 36,  37 

Action  of  Fire  on  Soils . 37 

Something  About  Broom  Corn . 37 

Fish  and  Potash  in  Washington . 37 

The  Use  of  Gas  Lime . 37 

Better  Soil  from  the  Silo . 38 

Late  Planted  Potatoes . 38 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

“  White  Caps  ”  and  Darkness . 34 

A  Grit  Feeder  for  Poultry . •  •  •  34 

From  Trade  to  Cash . 34,  3o 
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Some  Short  Dairy  Hints . 3t 

Solid  Butter;  Exchanging  Wheat  for  Bran . 3/ 

Analyses  of  Corn;  Wet  or  Dry  Feed  ? . 3v 

Worms  in  a  Pig . 37 

A  Weak  Yearling  Colt . 3< 

Peritonitis  in  a  Pig . 3‘ 

Artichokes  for  Hogs . 3? 

The  Balanced  Ration.  Part  XIII . 4( 

When  to  Castrate . 4] 

Kill  the  Lice . 

Marking  Cattle . 4; 

Ensilage  and  Tuberculosis . 4j 

Alfalfa  and  Beets . 4i 

Heroic  Moulting . 4i 

Fattening  Pigs . 4; 

Tuberculosis  in  Massachusetts . 4’ 


Removes  weeds,  breaks  up  the  crust,  looser 
labor.  Do  not  buy  untried  infringements  of  oc 
one  that  is  time-tested,  approved  and 
■warranted.  Ask  Your  Iloaler  For  It. 

Patented  _ 

Dec.  21,  1886.  ^  ^  - - flV- 


patented  Weeder,  which  is  the  only  | 
- no' tided 

by  John  Gould, 
T.  B.  Terry,  J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Theo.  Louis,  W.  I. 

_  Chamberlain,  Waldo  F. 

Brown,  and  every  user. 

I  I  “  Modern  Methods,” 

l _ (  Our  latest  book,  tells  the 

;§f=»  whole  story.  On  request 

rl  sent  FRRK. 

I  I  Write  for  it  to-day. 

'  49  So.  Market  St., 

Boston,  Mass. 


The  mesh  around  the  panel  of  Fence  J~ 

\  shouts  hour  the  Fence  is  made.  " 

Practical  Farmers  recognize  Woven  Wire  as  the 
Best  Fence  for  Farm  Purposes. 

BUY  THE  KEYSTONE 

And  get  the  BEST. 

A  postal  card  will  bring  price  and  full  description. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  Street,  TRKMONT,  ILL. 


The  Universal  Weeder  Co 


GEM’  CLOVER  CUTTER 


Root 

Cutter 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Cuts  Green  or  Pry, Fine, Kven\'  Easy. 

The  DAISY  BON K CUTTER. POW¬ 
ER  MILLS,  FARM  FEED  MILLS, 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Gaff  Cuts  everything  in 
JSsln  roots  and  vegeta- 
f  J  r  /hlesforstock.Only 
l  op  't  Cutter  with 
i|T  %  J  -V  ‘'-feeding  do 
.  Send  for  cir- 
c\>  ,rs  and  price. 

.  E.  THOMPSON 
&  SONS, 

P8ILANTI,  MICH 


FEED  MILLS 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator) 
Medal  Awarded— World’s  Fair. 

Crush  cob  and  grind  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  An. 
entire  departure  from  all  other  mills. 

Lightest  running,  strongest  and 
handiest  made.  Three  Sizes;  2  to  6, 
I!  to  8  and  8  to  12  horse  power. 

I  also  make  SWEEP  A/TLLS  that 
grind  wheat  fine  and  crush  ea  r  com. 

P.  N.  BOWSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ir.d. 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  G ates;.  Steel  Tree 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  *  ield  and  Ho* 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeKalb.Ill 


17  RIVER  ST. 


HORTICULTURAL . 

“  New  Culture  ”  for  Celery . 

Three  Garden  Questions . 

Culture  of  Chicory . . 

Six  Best  Sour  Cherries . 

Plant  Trade  Max-ks;  Cherry  Roots . 

Will  “ Dry  Bordeaux  Mixture”  Answer 

An  Insect  Fond  of  Rhubarb . 

A  Paris-Green  Gun  on  Wheels . 

WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 

Editorials . 

An  Educated  Turkey . 

An  Improved  Coal  Bin . 

To  Tie  Up  Her  Bonny  Brown  Hair . 

Common  Sense  Lunches . 

A  Chinaman  for  Housework . 

Pleasure  of  a  Drive . 

Electricity  in  the  House . 

Mushroom  Catsup . 

Patterns  for  R.  N.-Y.  Readers . 

From  Other  Pens . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  German  Mole  Trap . 

Ruralisms . 

Editorials . 

Brevities . 

The  Prospect . 

As  We  Go  to  Press . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes. . . . 

Markets . 

Humorous . 


RQUHAR 


HENCH 

&  DROMGOLD’S 


SAW  MILL 


QUICK 
RECEDING 
HEAD 
A  BLOCKS. 


VARIABLE  FRICTION 

FEED,  Most  Accurate 
mi  Set  Works  Made. 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  *1  to  66  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


A  wonderful  improvement  in  Friction  Feeds  and 

Gig-Back.  Back  motion  of  Carriages  tnnesas  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  F  reed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing:  great  saving  in  power  and  wear,  bend 
4  cents  instamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Rakes,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Shellers,  etc.  Mention  this  paper. 
HENCH  «fc  DRODIGOLD,  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


PORTABLE,  STATIONARY  &  TRACTION 
Engines  and  Boilers  a  specialty.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. .YORK,  PA. 


mniirmc  SAW  M|LL- 

k  II  K  lul  1%  ^  Works  successfully  with 

I  nlllvILII  V4H.P.  Also  Grinding 

Mills  and  Water  Wheels.  DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.. 
317  Highland  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


fg  g*  «  1  p  Two  pair  pea  fowls,  $6 

I  KJf  « M  In  EL  per  pair.  They  raise 

themselves.  Twenty  years  a  breeder. 

MASON  HAMILTON,  Carlisle,  Ky. 


f— Bronze  Turkeys,  Dark  Mus- 
li  A  I  P*  covy  Drakes,  and  R.  C.  W. 
Leghorn  Cockerels. 

BLY’S  STOCK  FARM.  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


A  PENNSYLVANIA  MILK  DAIRYMAN'S  HERD. 

HOLSTEIN  BLOOD  WITH  ENSILAGE  AND  BRAN. 

Buying  Cows  Cheaper  Than  Breeding. 

The  picture  shown  on  this  page,  was  taken  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Geo.  N.  Glass,  Venice,  Pa.  Mr.  Glass 
gives  us  the  following  account  of  his  operations  : 

The  farm  connected  with  the  picture  contains  111 
acres.  It  is  situated  20  miles  southwest  of  Pittsburgh 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  production  of 
milk  for  the  Pittsburgh  market  is  made  a  specialty. 
The  farm  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  corn 
and  grass,  and  has  one  strong  spring  located  at  the 
spring-house  to  the  left  of  the  barn,  which  furnishes 
water  for  the  cooling  and  keeping  of  the  milk  and 
watering  the  stock.  The  water  is  raised  to  the  barn 
by  wind  power,  and  thrown  into  a  cistern  above  the 
barn  in  the  winter,  and  drawn  into  the  barn  for  stock 
as  wanted.  In  the  summer,  it  is  thrown  to  the  top  of 


use  the  buckets  for  watering.  Their  feed  is  ensilage 
and  bran  only  :  all  the  ensilage  they  will  eat  and  bran 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  milk  that  they  give. 
Ln  the  summer,  I  pasture,  mostly  clover,  with  some 
Timothy  and  Blue  grass.  I  feed  some  bran  in  the 
summer,  but  not  so  much  as  in  the  winter  ;  also 
green  corn  if  the  pasture  is  short.  The  building  at 
the  left  is  a  horse  stable  and  wagon  house  com¬ 
bined,  so  arranged  that  we  can  harness  and  hitch 
up  before  starting  out.  Hay  and  straw  are  stored 
overhead.  The  house  is  in  the  rear  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Glass  says  he  is  able  to  ship  an  aver¬ 
age  of  80  gallors  of  milk  per  day.  The  price  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  regulated  by  a  milk  dealers’  exchange.  For 
the  six  summer  months  the  average  was  10%  cents  per 
gallon,  and  for  the  six  winter  months  14%  cents.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  organize  the  shippers.  As  we 
understand  Mr.  G.,  his  main  crops  are  corn  and  pasture 


ENSILAGE  AND  BRAN  ALONE. 

NO  HAY  IN  THE  COW’S  RATION. 

Is  It  a  Good  System  of  Feeding  ? 

1.  Do  you  consider  it  a  wise  plan  ordinarily,  to 
leave  hay  out  of  a  cow’s  ration  ?  2.  Is  not  the  di'y  hay 
an  improvement  to  the  ensilage  ration,  aside  from  the 
food  it  adds?  3.  Would  you  be  willing  to  feed  ensilage 
and  grain  alone  to  your  cows  ?  If  not,  what  injury 
would  you  expect  ? 

Some  Ensilage  Sets  Their  Teeth  “  On  Edge/’9 

1.  No.  2.  Yes,  it  makes  variety,  and  will  help  to 
keep  up  the  appetite.  I  feed  but  little  hay,  as  my 
cows  get  about  all  the  ensilage  and  grain  they  will 
eat.  I  have  not  tried  the  ensilage  and  grain  alone, 
but  would  not  think  of  doing  without  some  hay.  3. 
No.  I  would  expect  the  cows  to  develop  an  appetite 
for  something  else,  although  it  might  not  be  the  case 


the  hill  which  is  a  central  point  on  the  farm  where 
the  fields  corner. 

Six  years  ago,  when  I  was  19  years  of  age,  I  started 
in  the  dairy  business,  with  nine  cows — three  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins.  I  rented  my  uncle’s  farm,  and  ship¬ 
ped  an  average  of  20  gallons  of  milk  per  day  for  the 
first  year.  Three  years  after,  I  bought  the  above 
farm.  This  year,  I  have  had  an  average  of  23  cows 
all  purebreds.  I  have  kept  a  purebred  bull  from  the 
first,  but  never  made  any  attempt  to  grade  up  a  herd. 
I  have  raised  some,  and  bought  the  rest.  1  consider 
grading  up  too  slow,  considering  the  price  of  pure¬ 
bred  cattle.  I  shipped  from  the  herd  this  year  to 
Pittsburgh,  22,580  gallons  of  milk,  for  which  I  received 
$2,781.83,  besides  about  500  gallons  of  surplus  made 
into  butter,  and  about  500  more  fed  to  calves. 

The  cows  are  kept  in  the  stable  all  the  time  through 
the  winter  ;  they  are  not  out  from  November  1  till 
April.  The  barn  to  the  right  is  40  x  60  feet,  and  con¬ 
tains  cattle  only.  It  has  a  silo  in  one  end,  13  x  IS  feet 
and  38  feet  deep,  two  rows  of  stanchions,  13  in  each 
row’  and  two  box  stalls :  the  cows  faee  out.  The 
water  runs  into  a  trough  in  front  of  the  cows,  I  still 


grass — thus  dispensing  with  haymaking  and  much 
other  farm  labor.  There  is  little  labor  about  such 
farming  aside  from  care  of  the  stock,  and  that  ration 
of  ensilage  and  bran  is  certainly  a  cheap  one.  As  to 
the  economy  of  feeding  no  hay,  we  have  our  doubts 
and  have  referred  the  matter  to  some  of  our  dairy 
friends — whose  opinions  follow.  It  seems  to  us  that 
a  little  hay  or  straw  mixed  with  the  ensilage,  and  some 
cotton-seed  meal  with  the  bran  would  make  a  more 
satisfactory  ration.  Still  Mr.  G.  certainly  gets  good 
returns  from  his  cows.  We  would  like  to  know  how 
long  such  cows  last  ”  under  that  system  of  feeding. 
Some  people  argue  that  it  is  better  to  crowd  a  cow 
hard  for  three  years  and  get  as  much  milk  or  butter 
as  you  would  in  five  years  of  moderate  feeding — even 
though  you  break  the  cow  down  by  doing  it.  That  is 
in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  but  we  would  not 
care  for  heifer  calves  from  such  cows.  You  will 
notice  that  Mr.  Glass  does  not  raise  many  heifers 
from  his  own  stock,  but  depends  on  the  purchase  of 
thoroughbred  stock  to  replenish  his  herd.  That 
certainly  pays  better  than  buying  scrubs  at  random 
or  breeding  haphazard  from  a  scrub  bull. 


this  year,  as  our  ensilage  is  not  so  sour  as  formerly. 
Possibly  the  drought  had  something  to  do  with  this. 
The  past  two  winters,  my  cows  would  eat  the  bark 
from  apple  trees  when  let  into  the  orchard,  and  had  to 
be  taken  out  to  save  the  trees.  This  winter,  the  same 
cows  running  in  the  same  orchard,  have  not  touched 
the  trees.  The  ration  and  manner  of  feeding  is  the 
same,  except  that  the  ensilage  is  not  so  sour,  and  I 
use  gluten  meal  in  place  of  pitted  brewers’  grains. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  N.  H. 

Would  Give  Some  Dry  Roughage. 

In  feeding  a  large  amount  of  ensilage,  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  feed  a  little  clover  or  good  mixed  hay,  or  stover 
(preferably  cut),  or  even  fresh,  bright  straw,  to  act, 
both  as  an  appetizer  and  in  cold  weather  to  counter¬ 
act  the  too  laxative  effect  of  so  much  ensilage.  Of 
course,  if  the  cows  never  get  where  the  thermometer 
is  below  freezing,  and  never  in  a  chilling  wind,  the 
last  reason  would  not  hold.  In  my  circumstances, 
where  the  cows  are  allowed  to  run  during  the  day  in 
a  closed,  covered  yard,  at  this  season,  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  well  to  give  so  much  succulent  food  during  the 
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cold  weather ;  as  the  thermometer  often  gets  as  low 
as  20  degrees  under  this  shed,  and  in  extremely  cold 
weather  without  sunshine,  even  lower.  In  April  and 
May  I  would  not  be  afraid  of  any  bad  effects  from  too 
much  succulence,  even  though  the  cows  were  turned 
into  an  open  yard.  Whether  feeding  ensilage  alone 
or  with  some  other  coarse  fodder,  excepting,  per¬ 
haps,  clover  hay,  I  would  prefer  to  add  some  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  to  the  ration  with  the  bran.  For  butter 
or  cream,  I  would  do  it  whether  the  c.over  were  fed 
or  not.  Where  gluten  meal  may  be  had,  it  also  could 
be  used  to  advantage.  I  am  feeding  23  pounds  of 
ensilage,  10  pounds  of  beets,  eight  pounds  of  grain 
mixture,  composed  by  weight  of  two  parts  bran,  two 
parts  gluten,  one  part  cotton-seed  meal,  and  all  the 
cut  corn  fodder  they  will  eat,  but  no  hay. 

Lenape  Farm,  Pa.  f.  l.  mulford. 

Need  of  Bulk  in  the  Ration. 

1.  No,  unless  I  could  substitute  some  dry  food  like 
cut  corn  stover,  clover  hay,  oat  hay  or  straw.  2.  A 
little  good  hay  seems  to  have  a  remarkable  effect 
upon  the  yield  of  milk  and  cream.  3.  I  would  prefer 
to  give  some  dry,  bulky  food  in  connection  with  en¬ 
silage,  to  extend  the  stomach.  If  sufficient  ensil¬ 
age  were  fed  to  do  this,  I  would  fear  tympanitis.  If 
the  ration  lacks  bulk  I  would  fear  impaction. 

Amherst,  Mass.  n.  m.  t. 

The  Cow  is  Made  by  Her  Food. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  feed  ensilage  and  bran  alone 
to  a  dairy  of  milch  cows,  through  the  entire  winter. 
Animals,  other  things  being  equal,  do  best  when  fed 
on  a  variety  of  foods.  They  are  also  believed  to  digest 
their  food  better,  and  to  be  more  healthy,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  animals  may  be  fed  on  a  single 
variety  of  food,  and  even  that  of  an  inferior  quality, 
yet  remain  what  might  be  termed  “  healthy.”  All 
improvement  in  our  domestic  animals,  has  come 
primarily  from  the  effect  of  a  varied,  improved  and 
more  liberal  ration.  The  cow,  in  her  native  condition, 
gave  all  the  milk  that  she  could.  In  order  that  she 
might  give  more,  first  of  all,  she  must  eat  and  digest 
more  food  than  formerly.  In  time,  the  habit  of  eat¬ 
ing  and  digesting  more  food,  and  of  transforming  it 
into  one  or  more  particular  products,  becomes  a  well 
established  habit.  No  variety  of  domestic  animals, 
and  no  class  of  people,  have  ever  been  brought  from 
a  low  to  a  high  standard,  without  having  supplied  to 
them  a  variety  of  nourishing  and  easily  digestible 
foods.  The  one  object  in  feeding  a  varied  ration,  is 
to  induce  the  animal  to  digest  and  assimilate  a  greater 
proportion  of  food  over  and  above  that  necessary  to 
supply  its  wants,  than  it  could  upon  a  single  class  of 
food.  In  other  words,  a  variety  of  foods  tends  to 
stimulate  the  organs  to  greater  activity.  Hood  ensil¬ 
age  and  bran  may  not  result  in  producing  unhealthy 
conditions  of  the  animal,  yet  a  more  varied  ration, 
and  especially  one  containing  a  little  hay,  would  be 
likely,  in  the  long  run,  to  produce  better  results  than 
the  ration  named  above.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Cornell. 

Hay  Is  a  Decided  Improvement. 

I  would  not  think  it  wise  to  omit  hay,  as  it  is  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  to  the  ensilage  ration  aside  from 
the  food  it  adds  Cows  fed  heavily  on  ensilage,  crave 
the  dry  hay,  and  will  eat  straw  with  avidity  if  allowed 
access  to  it.  We  can  safely  follow  the  cows’  inclina¬ 
tion  in  this  matter.  Milkmen,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
breeders.  They  are  feeding  for  immediate  results  in 
milk  and  flesh,  turning  off  for  beef  those  cows  that, 
from  failing  milk  yield  or  accident,  are  no  longer 
profitable  at  the  pail,  and  supplying  their  places  with 
fresh  ones.  Hence  we  often  find  the  milkman  feeding 
to  excess,  because  of  their  cheapness  or  ease  of  procur¬ 
ing,  many  foods  which  the  careful  breeder,  who  seeks 
not  only  a  large  dairy  product,  but  the  continued 
dairy  usefulness  of  the  cow  and  health  of  her  off¬ 
spring,  either  discards  or  uses  with  discretion.  Good 
ensilage  is  grand  food  for  dairy  cows.  Its  use  has  in¬ 
creased  the  stock  carrying  capacity  of  this  farm  100 
per  cent.  Still  I  would  not  think  of  depriving  my 
Jerseys  of  their  clover  hay  any  more  than  myself  of 
good  bread  and  butter.  Variety  and  palatability  are 
as  important  as  chemical  analysis  and  “  balancing  ”  of 
rations.  geo.  w.  sisson  jr. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 


THREE  HORSES  HITCHED  ABREAST. 

MAKE  THE  LAZY  HORSE  DO  HIS  SHARE. 

A  New  York  State  Rig. — The  plan  for  hitching 
three  horses  abreast  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December 
22,  1894,  may  be  good,  but  I  think  my  way  is  better. 
The  middle  horse  is  between  two  tongues,  and  I  use 
two  neck  yokes  fastened  to  the  three  horses  in  the 
ordinary  way.  For  reins,  I  use  two-horse  reins.  The 
near  horse  has  the  near  horses’  rein,  and  the  outside 
off  horse,  has  the  off  rein.  To  fasten  the  outside 
horses  to  the  middle  horse,  I  use  two  pieces  of  small 
rope,  one  end  of  which  is  tied  to  the  inside  of  each 


outside  horse’s  bit.  and  the  other  end  to  the  harness  of 
the  middle  horse.  For  whiffletrees,  I  use  a  heavy 
evener  to  which  are  fastened  three  single  whiffletrees. 
When  I  hitch  the  horses  to  the  wagon  I  cross  the  in¬ 
side  traces,  so  that  each  outside  horse  is  hitched  to  the 
center  singletree,  and  the  center  horse’s  traces  are 
fastened  to  the  outside  singletrees.  By  this  plan,  I 
save  all  expense  for  reins  and  a  three-horse  whiffie- 
tree  ;  also  time  in  hitching  and  unhitching,  as  I  do 
not  have  the  three-horse  reins  to  bother  with. 

Warwick,  N.  Y.  h.  p.  d. 

How  They  Work  in  Maine. — The  matter  of  using 
three  horses  abreast  is  one  of  considerable  interest. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  three  light  horses  can  be 
bought  and  kept  at  a  cost  but  little  above  that  of  a 
single  pair  of  heavier  ones.  It  is  also  very  convenient 
to  have  a  third  horse  for  driving  or  other  purposes, 
when  an  ordinary  pair  can  easily  do  the  work  required. 
In  haying  time,  for  instance,  one  horse  may  be  had 
the  whole  afternoon  for  raking,  while  the  pair  are 
doing  the  carting.  Then  when  needed  we  put  the 
three  horses  together  and  have  a  good  stiff  team. 

The  evener  shown  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  806,  1894, 
does  not  seem  to  be  just  the  thing.  If  the  hitch  keeps 
each  horse  just  where  he  belongs,  it  does  not  follow 
that  each  horse  is  doing  his  share  of  the  work.  The 
arrangement  we  use  here  is  to  put  the  clevis  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  evener  from  the  end,  and  on 
the  short  end  use  a  two-horse  evener  for  the  pair  and 
the  single  horse  on  the  long  end,  which  just  balances 
the  pair.  With  this  hitch,  see  Fig.  20,  if  either  horse 
lags  a  little  behind,  he  is  still  doing  his  share  of  the 
work. 

In  working  this  rig  on  the  pole  of  our  farm  machin¬ 
ery,  we  put  the  pole  between  the  pair,  make  the  two- 
horse  evener  a  little  longer  than  usual  ;  then,  in 
hitching  up,  bring  the  off  trace  up  over  the  pole  and 
it  is  all  right.  The  middle  horse  has  to  walk  pretty 


THREE-HORSE  RIG  IN  MAINE.  Fig.  20. 


close  to  the  pole,  and  if  liable  to  chafe,  wrap  the  pole 
with  soft  bags  or  like  material,  and  gee  ’round  in  turn¬ 
ing,  where  the  work  will  admit.  In  working  a  plow 
or  spring -tooth  harrow  on  heavy  soils,  I  think  that 
this  rig  will  commend  itself  at  once,  to  all  as  pref¬ 
erable  to  the  one  previously  shown.  In  the  matter  of 
reins,  our  plan  is  to  hitch  the  horses  together  at  the 
bits  with  two  short  straps  16  or  18  inches  long,  and 
then  use  common  double  reins  on  the  two  outside 
horses.  J.  c. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  CHEST  NUT  RAIL 
DRAINAGE. 

WOODEN  WATER  WAYS  THAT  WORK  IN  SECRET. 

Large  and  Flat  Rails. — A  neighbor,  several  years 
ago,  had  a  hillside  which  was  springy.  Being  short  of 
funds  for  tile,  he  resorted  to  rails.  He  made  them 
large  and  flat,  placing  two  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
from  four  to  six  inches  apart,  and  a  third  across  the 
top.  He  then  threw  in  an  inch  or  so  of  straw,  and 
packed  it  down  to  prevent  the  loose  earth  from  filling 
up  the  space  between  the  rails.  This  was  all  covered 
over  nicely,  and  the  rails  served  the  purpose  equally 
as  well  as  the  tile  for  several  years.  t.  s.  c.  &  son. 

West  Virginia. 

Pole  Draining  an  Orchard. — Chestnut  railsanswer 
very  well  to  fill  ditches  ;  but  chestnut  poles  ai*e  more 
economical  and  better.  I  use  poles  too  crooked  for 
rails,  and  by  chopping  in  and  weakening  them,  make 
them  suit  the  contour  of  the  ditch.  I  cut  ditches  not 
less  than  three  feet  deep.  If  the  bottom  is  soft,  I  use 
three  poles,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ditch,  the  third 
riding  on  top  as  a  cap.  If  I  have  them,  I  fill  up  with 
any  kind  of  stone  to  within  18  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
ditch,  cover  with  leaves  (or  Broom  straw  is  best),  if 
convenient,  and  plow  in  the  banks  well,  making  the 
earth  higher  over  the  ditch.  If  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  is  solid,  one  pole  is  sufficient.  Place  the  pole  in 
the  middle  of  the  ditch,  and  lean  flat  stones  from  each 
angle  of  the  ditch  against  the  pole,  forming  a  culvert 
on  each  side  of  the  pole.  Then  fill  in  with  small 
stones  as  before.  I  have  ditches  thus  made  that  have 
been  working  perfectly  for  over  15  years,  and  have  no 
idea  that  they  will  ever  give  any  ti'ouble. 

I  have  one  ditch  about  60  rods  in  length,  that  I  am 
very  proud  of.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  my  best  orchard 
of  1,200  apple  trees.  My  neighbors  all  said  that  it  was 
impossible  to  underdrain,  as  there  was  too  much  water; 
but  as  the  open  ditch  was  very  much  in  the  way  of 
getting  the  fruit,  I  determined  to  try  it.  In  a  dry 
time,  I  cut  a  ditch  3>£  feet  deep,  and  2>a  wide,  and 
placed  one  pole  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter 
in  the  midclle.  I  then  leaned  large  stones  (many  of 


them  as  large  as  a  man  could  lift)  against  the  poles, 
placing  them  four  or  five  inches  apart,  and  capped 
them  with  other  large  stones.  This  was  to  form  a 
space  for  surplus  water  in  time  of  floods.  I  then  filled 
up  with  other  smaller  stones  to  within  18  inches  of 
the  surface.  I  then  took  my  mower  and  wagon  and 
went  to  a  neighbor’s  field  (not  growing  this  kind  of 
hay  myself)  and  cut  a  four-horse  load  of  Broom  straw 
for  top  filling.  This  is  best,  as  it  will  not  rot  beforte 
the  earth  becomes  compact  over  it.  I  plowed  in  the 
banks,  leaving  the  earth  at  least  a  foot  higher  over  the 
ditch.  I  next  sowed  it  to  Orchard  grass  and  clover, 
and  set  a  row  of  apple  trees  near  it.  That  was  six 
years  ago,  and  although  we  have  had  several  floods, 
and  higher  water  than  was  ever  known  in  our  little 
valley  before,  and  I  have  seen  water  enough  to  turn 
a  small  mill  coming  out  of  that  ditch,  to-day  there  is 
a  nice,  compact  sod  over  it.  The  trees  are  doing  well, 
and  I  have  no  idea  that  it  will  ever  give  any  trouble. 
I  would  state  that  a  good  many  of  the  large  stones 
came  out  of  the  ditch,  and  we  have  a  large  surplus  of 
stone  very  convenient.  I  have  a  mile  or  more  of  such 
ditches  on  my  farm  of  500  acres,  all  working  well, 
and  never  expect  to  use  any  other  material,  as  I  have 
a  surplus  of  it  very  convenient.  c.  B.  wood. 

Rappahannock  County,  Ya. 

Old  Enough  to  Vote. — I  used  chestnut  rails  about 
4x4  inches,  split  and  laid  four  inches  apart,  and  one 
flat  one  on  top,  just  like  covering  with  a  plank.  I 
put  drains  about  30  inches  deep  in  the  year  1873,  and 
they  are  good  to-day.  When  I  put  them  in  I  put  old 
hay  on  top  of  the  rails,  and  tramped  it  down,  and  also 
the  ground.  I  put  the  bark  in  also  to  fill  uneven 
places  ;  it  will  last  about  as  long  as  the  rails.  In  1892, 
I  tapped  a  spring  about  400  feet  from  my  house,  and 
laid  three-quarter-inch  pipe  from  the  spring  to  my 
kitchen  and  barn,  also  with  a  tap  at  each  place.  When 
I  put  the  pipe  down,  I  had  to  go  under  two  of  these 
drains,  and  was  surprised  to  see  them  in  such  good 
condition,  with  water  running  at  the  time.  I  went 
under  them  deep,  to  keep  my  pipe  cool.  t.  m. 

Ohio. 

Be  Sure  of  a  Good  Fall. — Chestnut  rails  are  ex¬ 
cellent  material  for  ditching  wet,  swampy  land.  In 
the  first  place,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  a  good 
outlet  for  the  drainage  water.  Then  make  a  ditch 
one  foot  wide,  and  3%  feet  deep,  right  across  the 
swamp,  lay  in  four  or  five  good  straight  rails,  taking 
care  to  give  the  water  a  good  fall,  say,  four  inches  in 
100  feet,  covering  the  rails  with  rough  grass  or  thin 
sod,  to  prevent  the  soil  from  washing  through  them 
into  the  drain.  Make  the  laterals  20  feet  apart,  one 
foot  wide  by  3  %  feet  deep,  taking  care  to  give  the 
water  a  fall  into  the  main  drain.  Lay  in  four  rails  or 
more,  and  cover  with  sod  or  grass  as  in  the  main  drain. 
Have  a  hand-saw  near  by  to  saw  off  the  ends  of  the 
rails  to  fit  into  the  main  drain,  so  as  to  make  a  good 
junction,  then  cover  with  the  soil  or  muck.  e.  r. 

Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Poles  and  Rye  Straw. — I  put  a  rail  drain  down  in 
the  spring  of  1887,  that  is  still  working  perfectly. 
Instead  of  using  rails  of  the  usual  length,  I  cut  poles 
six  or  eight  inches  thick  at  the  butt  and  30  feet  long. 
I  laid  one  on  each  side  of  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and 
the  third  on  top  of  the  two,  covered  with  rye  straw  to 
keep  the  earth  from  sifting  down  when  filling,  and 
the  job  was  done.  My  reason  for  using  the  poles  was 
because  of  insufficient  fall,  and  not  being  able  to  go 
below  frost.  The  frost  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
poles,  while  it  would  displace  tiles.  The  lessened  ex¬ 
pense  is  quite  an  item  when  one  has  the  poles.  I  took 
the  bark  off  the  poles,  which  I  think  is  quite  necessary. 

Stanton,  N.  J.  j.  d. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  NUTS. 

CHESTNUTS  ;  DO  WALNUTS  KILL  FRUITS  ? 

Did  the  Walnut  Kill  Them  ?— There  is  a  large 
walnut  tree  near  here,  which  the  owner  did  not  wish 
to  cut,  but  wished  pear  trees  near.  He  says  that  he 
planted  about  seven  different  times,  and  none  lived 
over  three  years.  He  then  gave  it  up,  saying  that  he 
blamed  all  on  the  black  walnut.  In  another  place,  no 
fruit  tree  would  live  within  50  feet  of  walnut  trees 
over  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  j.  a.  m. 

Ohio. 

Where  Chestnuts  Grow. — The  fruitfulness  or  ster¬ 
ility  of  chestnut  trees,  and  the  profitableness  of  the’r 
culture,  depend  upon  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
grown.  The  chestnut  confines  itself  generally  to  the 
slate,  freestone  and  sandstone  soils  of  the  country. 
Isolated  trees  may  be  found  in  sand  or  gravel  beds  in 
limestone  soils,  but  are  very  rare.  In  a  chestnut  soil, 
trees  from  three  inches  to  seven  feet  in  diameter,  bear 
fruit.  Isolated  trees  in  cultivated  fields  are  as'  pro¬ 
ductive  as  those  in  groups,  or  in  the  forest.  While 
there  are  years  in  which  the  yield  of  fruit  is  small 
and  some  trees  do  not  bear,  none  can  be  found  that 
are  continuously  infertile.  It  will  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  plant  chestnut  trees  where  they  do  not  grow  spon- 


railroad  stations  from  22  to  26  cents  per  can.  It  also 
costs  the  farmers  about  two  cents  a  can  to  team  the 
milk  from  their  dairies  to  the  railroad  stations,  so  that 
the  farmer  nets  for  milk  from  his  dairy  from  20  to  24 
cents  for  an8^  quart  can  during  the  present  winter. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  Boston  business,  the  one 
which  causes  the  most  opposition  among  the  farmers, 
and  the  most  self-congratulation  among  the  contract¬ 
ors,  is  in  relation  to  the  surplus.  The  contractors 
agree  to  pay,  and  do  pay,  this  straight  price  for  the 
milk  that  they  can  sell  and  a  surplus  of  10  per  cent  in 
addition,  so  that  they  may  always  have  enough  on 
hand  to  meet  any  call  for  extra  milk.  They  buy  all 
other  milk  that  is  sent  to  them  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
it  off  from  the  market,  and  maintaining  an  even  price 
to  the  peddlers  and  retailers.  Be  the  supply  large  or 
small,  this  powerful  combination  of  contractors  keeps 
all  surplus  off  from  the  market,  so  that  there  is  never 
any  breaking  of  the  price  to  the  peddlers  and  retailers 
by  reason  of  an  increased  supply.  This  surplus  the 
contractors  manufacture  into  butter  on  account  of  the 
farmers,  charging  them  four  cents  a  pound  for  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  returning  to  them  all  the  money  the 
contractors  can  get  out  of  it ;  so  that  the  farmers  get, 
as  shown  above,  from  20  to  24  cents  per  can  for  all  the 
milk  which  the  Boston  market  will  take  and  for  10  per 
cent  more.  Then  they  get  butter  prices  for  such 
surplus  as  they  send  to  the  city  in  addition  to  that. 

The  market  conditions  here  have  a  further  peculi¬ 
arity  in  what  is  called  the  grading  of  the  price.  To 


“  IIow  would  you  go  to  work  to  average  300  bushels 
per  acre  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“I  would  want,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  that  ground 
two  years  before  the  crop  so  as  to  get  it  into  the  right 
condition.  On  the  first  round  of  this  new  land,  of 
course,  we  cannot  do  so  well.” 

“  What  soil  would  you  take  from  choice  ?  ” 

“  1  have  obtained  the  best  results  from  what  is 
known  as  ‘clay  loam.’  That  is  porous  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  easy  drainage,  yet  friable  enough  to  work  up  well, 
and  has  body  enough  to  prevent  too  much  leaching. 
Green  crops  on  such  soil  are  very  effective.” 

“  What  do  you  want  on  the  ground  ?  ” 

“  A  strong,  two-year-old  clover  sod,  with  as  heavy 
an  aftermath  as  possible.  I  would  plow  this  under 
in  the  fall  and,  if  need  be,  again  in  the  spring.” 

“  When  and  how  would  you  apply  the  fertilizer  ?  ” 

“I  would  want  to  use  about  1,500  pounds  per  acre. 
While,  of  course,  the  potatoes  would  not  utilize  all 
this  fertilizer,  they  would  be  sure  of  an  abundant 
supply,  and  the  grain  and  grass  following  the  potatoes 
would  be  well  fed.  I  would  broadcast  1,000  pounds, 
and  put  500  in  the  hill  or  drill.  For  broadcasting,  I 
use  an  ordinary  grain  drill  to  distribute  the  fertilizer, 
and  follow  with  an  Acme  ;  this  leaves  the  surface  in 
excellent  condition.” 

“  IIow  about  making  the  drills  ?” 

“On  a  large  scale,  one  may  use  an  Aspinwall 
planter,  but  in  my  culture,  I  usually  drop  by  hand. 
To  make  furrows,  I  have  been  well  pleased  with  the 
work  of  a  Planet  Jr.  cultivator,  with  the  cul¬ 
tivator  teeth  removed  and  an  eight-inch  shovel 
in  the  center,  with  the  marking  attachment  in 
place.  This  makes  a  good  furrow,  and  the  same 
tool  may  be  used  to  cover  the  seed.” 

“  Do  you  roll  the  ground  ?” 

“  Yes,  if  the  indications  point  to  hot,  dry 
weather  immediately  after  planting,  I  would 
roll  the  ground  at  once,  especially  if  fresh  sod 
had  been  turned  under.  By  packing  this  sod 
down,  you  make  a  storage  place  for  water  ; 
whereas,  by  leaving  it  loose  and  light,  the  air 
can  easily  get  in  and  dry  it  out.” 

“  Do  you  always  plant  in  drills  ?  ” 

“No.  In  rough,  weedy  land,  I  would  plant  in 
hills  two  feet  nine  inches  apart  each  way.  This 
makes  much  cleaner  work  at  cultivating,  and 
much  easier  digging.  In  drills,  three  feet  apart 
and  15  inches  apart  in  the  drill,  one  may  obtain 
a  larger  yield,  but  on  some  accounts,  I  like  the 
hill  system  better.  At  the  distance  I  have  in¬ 
dicated,  there  should  be  5,900  hills  to  the  acre. 
One  should  be  able  to  grow  a  bushel  in  14  hills. 
I  have  dug  a  bushel  from  12  average  hills.  That 
is  the  standard,  and  it  is  what  we  should  work 
for.” 

“  How  about  seed  ?  ” 

“  I  would  select  sound,  healthy  tubers,  rather 
above  the  medium  size,  cut  them  once  in  two 
lengthwise,  and  put  one  strong  piece  in  each  hill. 
This  would  require  13  to  14  bushels  of  seed  per 
acre.” 

“  What  varieties  ?  ” 

“  With  my  present  experience,  I  would  take 
R.  N.-Y.  No  2,  and  Maggie  Murphy.” 

,2.  “  What  about  cultivation  ?” 

“  Keep  the  surface  lightly  stirred  as  long  as 
possible,  and  as  soon  after  rains  as  the  soil  is  in 
condition.  Cultivation  is  to  kill  the  little  weeds  as 
they  start,  and  to  help  conserve  moisture  by  keeping 
the  surface  soil  open  and  broken  up.” 

“  Do  the  bugs  trouble  you  ?  ” 

“  They  are  numerous  enough,  but  we  make  short 
work  of  them  with  Paris-green  and  water.  We  have 
a  Peppier  sprayer  that  covers  six  rows  at  a  time.  With 
a  smart  team,  one  could  cover  30  acres  a  day  with  the 
implement.  We  use  it  for  applying  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  too.” 

“  So  you  use  Bordeaux,  too,  do  you?” 

“  Certainly.  That  has  come  to  be  a  regular  part  of 
our  potato  growing.  We  no  longer  ask  if  it  pays  to 
use  it.  We  assume  that  it  is  as  necessary  as  bug 
poisoning,  and  we  go  right  ahead  with  it  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  we  can’t  afford  to  let  any  useful  thing  go 
undone.  I  look  upon  the  Bordeaux  as  a  preventive 
rather  than  as  a  cure  for  blight,  and  so  from  the 
latter  part  of  June  until  danger  is  past,  I  aim  to  keep 
the  vines  blue  with  it.  Ordinarily,  every  two  weeks 
will  answer,  unless  soaking  rains  come  and  wash  it 
from  the  vines.  In  that  case  we  put  it  on  again  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  can’t  afford  to  take  any  risks.” 

“  How  strong  a  mixture  do  you  use  ? 

“  After  many  experiments,  I  proceed  as  follows  : 
Dissolve  six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  in  a  butter 
firkin.  Dissolve  four  pounds  of  lime  in  another 
firkin,  stirring  the  lime  well  and  straining  it  through 
a  fertilizer  sack  into  an  oil  barrel  holding,  say,  50 
gallons.  Then  pour  in  the  dissolved  copper  sulphate, 
and  fill  up  with  water.  A  mixture  of  this  strength 
has  proved  very  satisfactory.” 


taneously,  as  no  matter  how  profitable  they  are  in 
localities  suited  to  their  growth,  in  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions,  they  will  not  grow.  The  only  safe  advice  as 
to  planting  or  not  planting  them,  is,  to  be  governed  by 
their  presence  or  absence  in  the  forest  growth  of  one’s 
vicinity.  H.  R. 

Fairmount,  Ky. 

Nut  Trees  Near  Fruits. — The  blossoms  of  English 
walnuts  are  sometimes  nipped  by  frost,  even  in  this 
mild  climate  ;  but  the  entire  crop  on  old  trees  has 
never  been  cut  off  in  the  past  20  years.  I  do  not  con¬ 
cur  with  the  statement  that  fruit  trees  will  not  thrive 
near  walnuts,  and  I  have  taken  particular  notice  of 
such  plantings  for  about  12  years  past.  It  is  of  much 
importance  to  fruit  growers  here  where  land  is  high 
priced,  that  trees  planted  by  the  roadside  for  shade 
and  ornament  do  not  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the 
fruit  trees  inside  the  fence.  I  have  a  row  of  walnut 
trees  along  two  sides  of  a  30-acre  orchard  ;  they  are 
half  English  walnut  and  half  black  walnut,  planted 
alternately,  20  feet  apart  in  the  row,  which  is  only  18 
feet  from  the  first  row  of  fruit  trees  inside  the  fence. 
The  latter  is  composed  of  apples,  prunes,  apricots  and 
pears.  While  these  distances  are  much  too  short  for 
both  nut  and  fruit  trees,  I  cannot  see  that  the  first 
row  of  fruit  trees  is  any  less  thrifty  than  other  parts 
of  the  orchard.  The  nut  trees  are  part  10  years,  and 
part  14  years  old,  and  all  in  bearing.  I  am  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  English  walnut  as  a  road  tree,  that 
I  have  planted  all  the  remaining  frontage  with  that 
variety,  but  have  put  them  24  and  30  feet  apart. 

The  walnuts  are  all  seedlings,  and  the  later 
plantings  are  seedlings  from  the  best  trees  of 
the  14-year-old  lot.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if 
these  seedlings  are  likely  to  come  true,  or  any 
more  so  than  the  original  lot.  My  observation 
of  other  varieties  of  road  trees  shows  that  poplars, 
pines  and  blue  gums  are  a  great  detriment  to 
orchards  planted  near  them.  H.  G.  K. 

San  Jos<$,  Cal. 

Apples  Live  with  Walnuts. — We  have  in  our 
orchard,  a  cluster  of  about  a  dozen  fine  walnut 
trees,  and  just  above  them  on  the  side  hill  less 
than  20  feet  away,  stands  a  fine,  large  apple  tree. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  orchard  is  a  large 
walnut  tree,  with  wide-spreading  branches,  and 
near  by  is  a  large  sweet  apple  tree  that  bears 
more  or  less  every  year.  On  a  lot  which  I  for¬ 
merly  owned,  I  set  out  an  apple  tree  between  15 
and  20  years  ago,  and  about  the  same  time  a 
walnut  tree  came  up  not  over  15  feet  away.  Both 
the  apple  and  walnut  trees  are  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  trees  men¬ 
tioned  by  J.  P.  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  5, 
died  from  some  other  cause.  w.  p.  w. 

Wilmington,  O. 


THE  BOSTON  MILK  BUSINESS. 


HOW  MILK  IS  SOLD  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  8  METROPOLIS. 

The  Boston  milk  business  is,  in  a  general  way,  ’ 

conducted  as  follows:  There  are  several  large 

firms  of  wholesalers  or  contractors  who  practi-  V 

cally  monopolize  all  the  business  in  the  city.  A 
little  milk  is  brought  in  from  near-by  sources  in 

wagons,  and  one  or  two  independent  cars  are  COCOON  OF  A  GIANT  SILK  WORM.  Fig.  21.  See  page  5: 
run  ;  but  three-quarters  of  all  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs  is  done  by 
these  contractors,  who  have  an  association,  constitu¬ 
ting  practically  a  combination  or  trust.  The  railroad 
companies  fit  up  cars  with  accommodations  for  re¬ 
frigeration  in  summer  and  heating  in  winter.  These 
cars  are  rented  by  the  year  to  the  contractors.  They 
are  supposed  to  hold  about  800  cans,  but  at  times  they 
are  filled  beyond  this  limit,  carrying  1,000  or  1,100. 

This,  of  course,  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  contractors, 
reducing  materially  the  freight  per  can,  but  on  the 
other  hand  they  have  to  pay  the  regular  contract 
price  per  car  for  a  short  load. 

There  has  been  agreed  upon,  between  the  milk  con¬ 
tractors  and  the  milk  producers’  union,  a  series  of  im¬ 
aginary  circles  about  the  city,  10  miles  apart,  and  it  is 
agreed  that  there  shall  be  a  set  of  discounts  from  the 
theoretical  Boston  price  depending  upon  distance 
from  the  city ;  so  that  when  the  two  contracting 
parties  (the  dealers’  association  and  the  producers’ 
union)  get  together,  they  negotiate  for  a  price  for 
milk  delivered  in  Boston.  But  this  is  a  theoretical 
price,  and  is  never  made  use  of  in  practice,  except  for 
purposes  of  negotiation  twice  a  year  when  the  trude 
is  made. 

When  the  Boston  price  is  established,  then,  each 
producer  applies  the  discount  applicable  to  his  own 
railroad  station,  and  thereby  figures  the  price  he  is  to 
get  for  the  ensuing  six  months.  These  discounts  range 
from  8  to  15  cents  per  can.  The  contractors  buy  milk 
delivered  at  the  producers'  several  railroad  stations. 

The  price  at  present  for  this  winter  is  37  cents  per 
can,  the  cans  being  of  a  capacity  of  8%  quarts,  so  that 
the  farmers  who  supply  the  market  receive  at  their 


illustrate  :  Thirty-seven  cents  was  agreed  upon  as  the 
theoretical  Boston  price  for  the  six  months  beginning 
November  1.  Now  the  contractors  reserve  the  right 
to  grade  this  price  so  as  to  pay  less  than  this  during 
the  months  of  largest  supply,  and  more  during  the 
months  when  the  supply  is  shorter.  For  instance, 
they  may  pay  35  cents  during  October,  November  and 
December,  and  39  cents  during  January,  February 
and  March.  Sometimes,  during  the  six  summer 
months,  the  contract  price  will  be  for  two  months  two 
cents  below  the  theoretical  price,  for  two  months  two 
cents  above  that  price  and  for  two  months  will  be  the 
regular  price,  thus  making  the  average  for  the  six 
months.  geo.  m.  whitaker. 

Ed.  New  England  Farmer. 


FARMING  AMONG  THE  COAL  MINES 

Driven  Back  to  the  Hills  for  Land. 


A  SERIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEM  PROMPTLY  MET. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

( Continued .) 

A  Good  Potato  Crop. 

For  a  few  years,  at  least,  potatoes  will  be  Mr.  Gar- 
rahan’s  main  crop.  As  we  have  said,  there  is  no  better 
crop  with  which  to  bring  up  a  worn-out  soil  at  a  profit. 
Mr.  G.  does  not  believe  in  small  crops.  Taking  several 
seasons  in  succession — good  and  bad  as  they  come — 
the  average  must  be  good  if  there  is  any  profit  to  be 
made.  One  year  with  another,  300  bushels  per  acre 
should  be  grown  on  good  soil, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


“  Ilow  about  digging:  ?” 

“  I  have  tried  some  of  the  cheaper  diggers,  but 
found  that  it  cost  me  less  to  dig  by  hand.  1  can  hire 
a  man  to  dig  at  four  cents  a  bushel,  lie  hires  two 
boys  to  pick  up  for  him,  and  makes  good  wages  at  it. 
I  doubt  if  I  can  get  them  out  cheaper  than  that.  Hill 
culture  is  better  for  such  digging.” 

“  If  you  are  to  take  such  pains  with  the  crop,  why 
not  grow  potatoes  for  seed  and  not  grow  simply  food?” 

“  I  think  there  is  something  in  that.  In  fact,  1  have 
a  barrel  of  Carman  No.  3,  and  more  No.  1  to  start  with.” 

“By  the  way,  have  you  had  any  experience  with 
irrigation  ?  That  is  the  great  cry  now.” 

“  Yes,  I  have,  this  past  season  on  those  low  lands  at 
Kingston.  It  came  on  so  terribly  dry  that  the  celery 
would  not  grow.  I  had  50.000  celery  plants  out,  and 
nothing  but  water  would  make  them  grow.  A  small, 
but  never-failing  stream  runs  through  the  place.  We 
scooped  out  a  hole  in  it  and  put  down  the  nose  of  a 
Knowles  pump  with  a  capacity  of  200  gallons  per 
minute.  We  started  it  with  a  six-horse  power  engine 
(which,  by  the  way,  was  too  small)  and  kept  it  going 
day  and  night.  A  main  three-inch  iron  pipe  ran 
along  the  end  of  the  field,  with  two-inch  laterals 
running  lengthwise  to  the  highest  parts.  There  the 
water  was  emptied  to  find  its  way  over  the  field,  or 
we  could  attach  a  hose  to  the  pipe.  When  a  person 
starts  to  irrigate,  he  soon  finds  how  uneven  his  fields 
are,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  them  smooth. 
We  more  than  paid  for  the  whole  outfit  the  first 
season.  We  had  a  good  crop  of  celery  while  some  of 
those  who  had  no  water  got  no  crop.” 

“  Any  chance  of  duplicating  that  experience  on  the 
new  place  ?” 

“  Why  not  ?  On  the  upper  part  of  the  farm  is  a 
slight  depression.  With  a  little  work,  that  could  be 
made  into  quite  a  large  pond — to  be  filled  by  pumping 
from  a  well.  I  would  have  natural  fall  from  it  all 
along  the  farm.  And  then  the  springs  in  these  wet 
places  !  Instead  of  being  permitted  to  soak  down 
through  the  fields,  that  water  can  be  collected  in  a 
reservoir  and  applied  as  needed  to  a  crop  of  celery. 
In  fact,  one  never  knows  the  possibilities  of  a  broken- 
down  place  like  this,  until  he  really  goes  at  it  to  study 
them  out.  I  look  upon  this  place  as  a  good  business 
plant  all  out  of  repair.  It  is  like  buying  an  old 
factory,  scraping  the  rust  off  the  boilei’,  putting  a  new 
shaft  in  the  engine,  mending  the  belts,  and  getting 
everything  in  shape  before  putting  on  a  full  head  of 
steam.  It  takes  capital,  time  and  good  judgment,  to 
get  ready  to  start.”  n.  w.  c. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  LITTLE  PIECE  OF  LAND. 

BIG  RESULTS  OBTAINED  FROM  IT. 

A  man  in  our  town,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  has  grown 
such  a  lot  of  vegetables  and  fruits  on  a  small  space, 
that  I  wish  to  tell  R.  N.-Y.  readers  about  it.  This 
result  shows  the  possibilities  of  a  small  back  yard,  and 
ought  to  make  those  who  let  land  about  them  go  to 
waste,  feel  thoughtful. 

Chas.  II.  Parker  is  a  cigar  maker.  He  has  a  lot 
50x192  feet,  on  which  he  has  a  good  house  and  nice 
lawn.  The  back  yai'd,  in  which  he  grows  the  vege¬ 
tables,  is  95x47  feet.  Mr.  Parker  averages  about  three 
hours’  work  per  day  on  this  patch — before  and  after 
his  regular  business — the  only  tillage  implements 
used  being  spade,  rake  and  hoe.  This  little  garden 
does  not  include  the  lawn  and  fruit  trees,  and  along 
the  borders  and  fences  he  grows  hundreds  of  flowers, 
making  a  wonderful  sight  when  at  its  best.  Having  a 
desire  to  know  what  such  a  little  garden  would  pro¬ 
duce,  I  asked  Mr.  Parker  to  keep  an  exact  account  of 
what  he  obtained  from  it.  I  find  that  he  kept  the 
same  account  with  that  patch  that  he  would  have 
done  when  buying  vegetables  from  the  store.  Here 
is  his  report : 

“  I  have  supplied  my  family  of  10  persons  with  vege¬ 
tables  all  summer.  By  actual  count  and  measure,  the 
little  patch  47x95  feet,  yielded  the  following:  Tomatoes, 
Ponderosa,  1,133  pounds  ;  tomatoes,  18  baskets,  earlies 
and  second  earlies;  rhubarb,  08  bunches;  onions,  4 
baskets  ;  cabbage,  47  heads  ;  egg  plants,  64  ;  string 
beans,  7 )4  baskets  ;  Lima  beans,  15  baskets  and  one- 
half  peck;  Celery,  between  1,000  and  1,100  roots; 
pickles,  1  bushel;  strawberries,  31  quarts;  peas,  16 
baskets  and  one-half  peck ;  sweet  corn,  480  ears  ; 
beets,  654,  all  counts  ;  peppers,  2  baskets  of  Bull  Nose 
and  one  bushel  of  the  little  Cayenne,  and  radishes, 
both  spring  and  winter,  for  family  use  ;  home-radish 
enough  and  to  spare  with  plenty  of  nasturtiums  for 
the  flowers  and  fruits  ;  lettuce,  both  in  hotbed  and 
in  the  open,  besides  having  a  good  sized  lawn  to  mow 
twice  a  week,  and  raising  thousands  of  flowers  and  a 
large  quantity  of  grapes.  There  are  also  two  rows, 
45  feet  long  each  of  parsnips  and  25  feet  long  of 
salsify.  I  had  spinach  for  family  use.” 

At  the  prices  current  when  we  ate  these  vegetables, 
this  produce  would  ha  ve  cost  us  just  §105.33  ! 


“  Why  did  you  weigh  the  Ponderosa  tomatoes  ?  ” 

“  The  first  were  measured  in  a  half-peck  measure, 
but  when  I  came  to  pick  Ponderosa,  I  found  that  three 
or  four  filled  the  measure  more  than  full,  so  I  thought 
it  fairer  to  weigh  them.” 

“  How  large  was  the  tomato  patch  ?  ” 

“  There  were  45  plants  trained  to  climb  a  pole  like 
a  Lima  bean  vine.  When  they  got  to  the  top,  they 
went  on  a  trellis  made  of  plastering  laths,  that  was 
tacked  from  pole  to  pole,  so  it  was  possible  to  walk 
around  and  among  them  and  under  them  without  soil¬ 
ing  even  a  white  shirt.  At  the  base  of  each  one  of  the 
plants,  was  an  old  tomato  or  corn  can,  with  two  or 
three  holes  punched  in  the  bottom,  and  buried  in  the 
ground  with  the  lid  off.  I  could  go  along  in  the  hottest 
noonday  and  water  my  plants  without  any  injury 
whatever.” 

“  So  you  believe  in  irrigation  ?  ” 

“  Yes  !  yes  !  I  have  150  feet  of  garden  hose,  and  as 
soon  as  a  plant  starts  to  grow,  I  keep  it  growing. 
When  I  attended  my  peas  the  last  time  this  year,  I 
sowed  radishes,  and  set  out  head  lettuce  where  the 
peas  came  up  thin.  The  last  day  I  picked  peas,  I 
turned  them  under,  and  before  I  went  to  my  business, 
I  had  string  beans  planted.  By  wetting  the  ground, 
I  had  them  up  in  four  days,  and  after  they  came  off, 
1  planted  celery,  and  at  Thanksgiving  it  stood  18 
inches  high,  thus  producing  peas,  radishes,  lettuce, 
string  beans  and  celery  on  the  very  same  spot.” 

“  What  manure  do  you  use  ?  ” 

“  I  give  to  my  brother  the  stems  that  come  out  of 
the  tobacco  leaves,  and  he  in  turn  gives  them  to  his 
pigeons  to  nest  with.  When  he  cleans  out  his  coops, 
I  get  the  old  nests,  and  the  scrapings  of  the  floor,  and 
the  scrapings  of  his  chicken  and  rabbits’  coops.  There 
are  at  least  25  wheelbarrow  loads,  and  I  scatter  it  all 
over  the  garden.” _  j.  r.  s. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

Cocoon  of  a  Giant  Silkworm. 

G.  W.  G.,  Mandan,  N.  D. — Will  you  tell  me  the  name 
and  character  of  the  insect  sent  by  mail  ? 

Ans. — The  specimen  proves  to  be  the  cocoon  of  the 
largest  of  our  giant  silkworms  (Sarnia  cecropia). 
Within  the  cocoon  was  the  dead  body  of  the  large, 
dusky  brown  moth  whose  wings  would  have  expanded 
from  five  to  six  inches;  on  each  wing,  there  is  a 
crescent-shaped  white  spot,  bordered  with  red.  The 
caterpUlar  which  spun  this  cocoon,  was  about  three 
inches  in  length,  and  of  a  bluish-green  color.  Its  body 
was  armed  with  six  rows  of  spiny  tubercles,  some  of 
which  were  of  a  coral- red  color,  and  many  were  yellow, 
while  a  few  were  blue.  It  is  thus  a  rather  formidable 
looking  caterpillar,  but  may  be  handled  with  impunity. 
The  insect  is  quite  common  in  the  Jnited  States  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  it  rarely  occurs  in  suffi¬ 
cient  numbers  to  do  noticeable  damage  ;  for  its  little 
foes  among  its  own  kind — the  insects — hold  it  in 
check.  The  cocoons  and  the  moths  are  familiar 
objects  to  nearly  all  amateur  collectors  of  insects.  I 
recently  found,  in  such  a  collection,  one  of  these 
cocoons  of  enormous  size.  It  is  the  largest  cocoon  of 
any  kind  that  I  ever  saw.  I  made  a  photograph  of 
this  Cecropia  cocoon,  natural  size,  which  is  shown  at 
Fig.  21.  The  cocoon  was  collected  near  Trumausburg, 
N.  Y. ,  and  is  now  in  a  cage  here  in  the  insectary 
awaiting  the  emergence  of  its  inhabitant.  m.  v.  s. 

Killing  Codling  Moths  in  Winter. 

H.  H.,  Clinton,  III. — Where  does  the  Codling  moth 
winter  ?  1  have  heard  that  it  hibernates  in  the  cellar 
where  the  winter  apples  are  kept.  If  that  is  the  case, 
would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  have  mosquito  netting 
over  the  windows  during  the  spring,  so  that  the  moths 
could  not  get  out  ? 

Ans. — Nearly  every  one  who  has  written  of  the 
Codling  moth,  has  stated  that  there  were  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  broods  of  this  pest  annually.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  moths  from  the  first  brood  of  worms  are  said 
to  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  soon  lay  eggs  for  a 
second  brood  of  worms  which  work  in  the  fall  and 
hibernate  as  worms  in  silken  cocoons,  either  on  the 
bark  of  the  tree  or  in  any  crevice  of  an  apple  barrel, 
or  elsewhere.  Recently,  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith  has  recorded 
some  observations  which  strongly  indicate  that,  in  the 
latitude  of  the  Middle  States,  there  is  more  often  but 
one  brood  of  the  insect  each  year,  two  broods  thus 
being  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  He  found 
that  worms  which  emerged  from  apples  in  June  or 
July,  soon  spun  their  cocoons,  but  did  not  even  change 
to  pupae  that  fall.  This  fact  is  an  illustration  that 
there  is  yet  much  to  be  learned  of  the  habits  of  some 


of  our  seemingly  best  known  insect  enemies.  And  it 
also  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue. 
For,  if  there  is  but  one  brood  in  this  latitude,  and  the 
worms  leave  the  apples  in  June  or  July,  evidently  but 
few  of  them  will  be  carried  into  the  cellar  with  the 
barreled  fruit.  But  the  recorded  facts  show  that  often 
hundreds  of  the  moths  do  emerge  from  barreled  and 
stored  fruit.  Mr.  L.  O.  Howard,  now  United  States 
Entomologist,  enumerates  several  striking  instances 
of  this  in  his  excellent  account  of  this  pest  published 
in  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  1887,  pages  88-115.  Thus  in  any  case, 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  fine  netting  over  cellar 
or  store-room  windows  from  March  to  July  1.  m.  v.  s. 

Beans  “  Stung”  by  an  Unknown  Insect. 

J.  McD.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — My  last  crop  of  beans 
was  cut  off  about  two  or  three  inches  from  the  ground, 
after  the  beans  were  in  blossom.  Now  a  great  many 
of  my  beans  that  matured,  seem  to  be  stung.  Is  there 
any  way  I  can  treat  them  so  that  they  will  be  all 
right  for  seed  ? 

Ans. — At  my  request,  the  correspondent  sent  me 
several  of  the  “  stung”  beans.  I  cannot  diagnose  the 
case  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  beans  look 
as  though  they  had  been  bitten  into  by  some  insect 
when  they  were  green  and  soft.  I  should  guess  that 
they  had  then  been  punctured  by  the  beak  of  some 
large  sucking  insect.  But,  so  far  as  I  can  find  by  a 
careful  microscopical  examination,  there  are  now  no 
insects  in  any  stage  in  the  beans,  so  that  no  further 
damage  will  result  from  whatever  insect  “  pecked” 
the  beans  while  they  were  in  the  pods  on  the  vines. 
The  injury  was  certainly  not  due  to  any  of  the  bean 
weevils,  or  any  other  insect  that  would  be  a  further 
menace  to  the  stored  seed. 

As  to  whether  these  “  stung”  beans  will  do  for  seed, 

I  would  say  that  some  will  and  some  will  not.  Those 
that  have  two  or  three  or  more  of  the  irregular  open¬ 
ings  through  the  skin  and  into  the  seed,  will  not  pro¬ 
duce  good,  productive  plants.  And,  in  fact,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  of  the  “  stung”  seeds  will  produce  as 
strong  productive  plants  as  will  uninjured  seed.  This 
is  a  curious  and  interesting  case,  and  the  correspond¬ 
ent  should  watch  his  vines  carefully  another  year, 
and  see  whether  he  cannot  detect  this  new  enemy. 
There  is  a  bare  possibility  that  it  may  be  a  fungus 
disease,  but  I  saw  nothing  to  indicate  such. 

M.  V.  SLING  ERL  AND. 

Why  Ice  Does  Not  Keep. 

G.  S.,  Factoryville,  Pa. — Why  does  ice  keep  so  poorly 
in  my  ice-house  ?  I  store  it  in  the  basement  under 
the  barn,  by  partitioning  off  in  one  corner  a  room  10x18 
feet,  so  that  one  side  and  one  end  are  the  underpinning 
walls  of  the  barn.  In  the  bottom,  I  laid  a  board  floor, 
covered  it  with  six  inches  of  sawdust,  and  put  in  10 
large  loads  of  ice  ;  but  it  melts  at  the  bottom  very 
rapidly.  Would  it  be  better  to  raise  the  floor  from  the 
ground  to  allow  an  air  space  underneath  ? 

Ans. — There  could  not  well  be  a  worse  condition 
for  keeping  ice  than  this.  It  \s  just  the  way  to  melt 
it  If  one  wanted  to  keep  potatoes  or  fruit  from 
freezing,  such  a  place  as  this  would  be  chosen.  The 
reason  is  that  the  surrounding  earth  being  warm,  the 
warmth  is  communicated  to  the  ice,  with  the  result 
complained  of.  An  ice-house  should  be  above  ground, 
or  only  a  little  below  the  surface,  and  before  the  ice 
is  put  in,  the  house  should  be  opened  so  as  to  get  the 
ground  as  much  frozen  as  possible.  The  sawdust  at 
the  bottom  is  not  deep  enough,  12  inches  is  thin 
enough,  and  18  inches  would  be  better.  The  want  of 
an  air  space,  of  course,  enables  the  warmth  of  the 
ground  to  communicate  with  the  floor  and  the  ice. 
and  thus  make  the  sawdust  under  the  ice  warm,  with 
the  inevitable  result.  An  ice-house  should  be  exposed 
to  the  air  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  winds,  although 
warm,  blowing  on  the  walls,  produce  evaporation, 
and  this  cools  whatever  is  exposed  to  it.  This  effect 
may  be  studied  in  a  simple  and  effective  manner  by  a 
person  taking  a  warm  bath,  and  standing  in  a  draft, 
or  by  one  in  a  perspiration  in  the  greatest  heat  of 
summer  taking  off  his  outer  clothing,  when  he  will 
quickly  feel  such  a  chilling  as  to  be  in  danger  of  a 
fatal  attack  of  fever  from  this  effect  on  the  blood. 
Thus  the  top  of  the  ice  should  be  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  sawdust,  and  the  gable  ends  of  the  house 
should  be  open  to  afford  an  ample  draft  of  air,  by 
which,  whatever  moisture  may  be  gathered  by  the 
sawdust  is  evaporated,  and  cold  is  thus  produced 
which  helps  much  to  preserve  the  ice.  But  this 
should  not  be  permitted  to  reach  the  ice  itself  in  any 
part,  especially  the  bottom,  where  the  floor  must  be 
air  tight.  And,  moreover,  there  must  be  sufficient 
drainage  at  the  bottom  to  carry  off  the  water  of  what¬ 
ever  ice  may  be  melted,  and  the  drain  should  have  a 
trap  made  like  an  S  on  its  side,  to  prevent  air  getting 
in,  while  the  water  may  run  out.  The  principle  of 
construction  of  an  ice-house  then,  is  to  have  an  air¬ 
tight  floor  with  ample  drainage ;  impervious  walls 
with  at  least  10  inches  of  sawdust  between  them  or 
between  the  wall  and  the  ice,  and  plenty  of  covering 
on  the  top,  with  abundant  ventilation  over  it,  but  no 
sunshine  is  to  be  admitted.  Then  if  the  ice  is  packed 
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closely  on  a  cold  day,  and  the  house  has  been  opened 
some  time  previously,  to  get  as  cold  inside  as  possible, 
the  ice  may  be  kept  for  two  or  three  years.  ir.  s. 

Something  About  Condensed  Milk. 

J.  L.M.,  Wintersvllle,  Ind. — What  is  condensed  milk? 
How  is  it  made  ?  For  what  is  it  used  ?  How  is  it 
used  ?  Is  it  really  condensed  ?  Is  it  to  be  distended 
again  before  using  ?  What  is  the  difference  between 
condensed  milk  and  evaporated  cream  ?  What  is  the 
value,  as  food,  of  such  milk  compared  with  whole  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow  ?  Is  it  pure  ?  Clean  ?  Palatable  ? 
Wholesome  ?  Who  makes  it  ?  Is  there  any  particular 
difference  in  the  different  brands,  as  the  St.  Charles, 
Highland,  Eagle,  Peerless  and  Crown  ? 

Ans. — During  the  past  few  years,  we  have  had 
several  accounts  of  visits  to  condensed  milk  factories. 
The  process  of  condensing  milk  is  quite  simple.  The 
first  necessity  is  absolutely  clean  and  pure  milk.  This 
is  heated  almost  to  the  boiling  point  to  kill  any  dis¬ 
ease  germs  that  may  be  present.  Sugar  is  then 
added,  and  the  milk  passed  into  vacuum  boilers  or 
pans,  where  it  is  evaporated  and  then  cooled  and 
poured  in  the  form  of  a  thick  paste  into  the  cans.  It 
is,  therefore,  milk  with  a  large  part  of  its  water 
driven  off  by  evaporation  with  sugar  added.  It  is 
used  in  various  ways.  Some  persons  add  warm  water 
to  it  and  use  it  as  infants’  food  or  as  ordinary  milk, 
while  others  use  it  as  it  comes  from  the  can  for  coffee 
or  for  cooking.  Cream  may  be  evaporated  in  much 
the  same  way,  leaving  a  thicker  and  fatter  product, 
as  it  contains  no  other  milk  solids  than  the  fats.  As 
to  its  food  value,  if  one  were  to  add  as  much  water  to 
the  condensed  milk  as  was  driven  off  by  evaporation, 
he  would  have  just  as  much  actual  nutriment  as  he 
had  before — more  in  fact  considering  the  added  sugar — 
but  it  is  not  so  palatable  as  the  original  milk  and  does 
not  fully  take  its  place.  The  milk  loses  nothing  in 
food  value  by  condensing,  but  no  artificial  mixture 
can  be  as  satisfactory  as  the  natural  product.  The 
process  is  clean  and  the  product  pure  and  wholesome. 
The  Anglo-Swiss  Company  control  two  large  factories 
in  this  country,  and  other  companies  do  more  or  less 
business.  We  do  not  understand  that  there  is  any 
great  difference  in  the  different  brands.  Some  may 
be  more  fully  evaporated  and  contain  more  sugay  than 
others.  Ordinary  milk,  containing  87%  per  cent  of 
water,  3%  per  cent  each  of  muscle-makers  and  fats, 
and  five  per  cent  of  fat  formers,  would  be  evaporated 
so  that  the  condensed  article  will  contain  20  per  cent 
of  water,  10%  of  muscle-makers,  13  of  fat,  and  54  of 
fat-formers. 

Curing  Mange  On  a  Dog. 

T.  D.  T.,  LehUjhton,  Pa. — What  will  cure  mange  on  a 
dog  ?  I  am  using  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphur  ;  that 
will  do  it,  but  1  would  like  a  local  application  to 
hasten  the  cure. 

Ans. — To  one  pint  of  cotton-seed  oil,  add  one  gill  of 
kerosene,  one  ounce  of  sulphur  and  one  ounce  of  snuff. 
Shake  thoroughly  before  using,  and  rub  with  a  sponge 
or  flannel,  all  of  the  sulphur  and  snuff  into  the  skin 
possible,  touching  every  part  except  about  the  eyes. 
Let  the  dog  remain  in  a  protected  place  until  the  oil 
dries.  Two  applications  of  this  will  usually  cure  the 
mange. 

“New  Fodder  Plant;  ”  Best  Early  Potatoes. 

C.  O.  M.,  Richardson ,  N.  C. — 1.  I  notice  the  adver¬ 
tisement  in  some  of  the  seed  catalogues  for  1895,  of 
the  “  New  and  wonderful  forage  plant,  Saealine.” 
What  of  it?  Can  The  R.  N.  Y.  or  some  of  its  readers 
tell  something  of  it?  If  half  as  good  as  represented, 
it  is  indeed  “wonderful.”  2.  Is  the  grass  known 
South  as  Marsh  grass — on  the  salt  marshes — fit  for  en¬ 
silage,  or  is  it  better  cured  for  winter  hay  ?  It  is  a 
favorite  pasture  for  horses  (marsh  ponies)  and  cattle 
when  green.  3.  1  wish  to  plant  two  acres  to  potatoes 
(my  first  for  market)  for  early  market.  What  variety 
is  best?  My  land  is  light  and  sandy."  The  crop  two 
years  ago  was  sweet  potatoes,  well  manured  and  fer¬ 
tilized,  the  ground  was  then  seeded  to  wheat  without 
manure  or  guano,  then  to  field  peas,  without  manure 
or  guano.  The  vines  and  weeds  have  been  turned 
under  since  frost. 

Ans. — 1.  Saghalin  (why  Saealine  ?)  comes  from  the 
Saghalin  Islands — between  .Japan  and  Siberia,  in  the 
sea  of  Okhotsk.  It  belongs  to  the  Huckwheat  family, 
and  is  a  hardy,  herbaceous  perennial,  like  asparagus. 
The  young  shoots  quite  resemble  those  of  asparagus. 
The  leaves,  however,  are  large,  broadly  ovate  and 
acuminate.  The  plant  closely  resembles  the  well- 
known  Polyganum  cuspidatum  or  P.  amplexicaule, 
which  blooms  in  the  fall.  The  stems  grow  from  8  to 
10  feet  high,  and  the  rootstock  travels  everywhere.  It 
is  a  plant  of  wonderful  vigor,  and  would  soon  take 
possession  of  almost  any  space  allotted  to  it.  It  will 
grow  anywhere — among  rocks,  in  dry  soils,  in  wet 
soils.  It  may  have  a  special  value,  therefore,  for  hill¬ 
sides  and  arid  lands,  as  well  as  for  those  which  need 
draining.  We  are  told  that  horses,  sheep  and  cattle 
are  fond  of  the  leaves  and  stems,  both  dry  and  fresh, 
though,  we  would  suppose  the  dry  stems  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  too  tough  to  be  relished  by  any  animals.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  analysis  its  nutritive  qualities  ai’e  as  high 
as  those  of  clover.  2.  We  would  say  not  as  compared 
with  other  fodder  plants.  3.  It  is  absui'd  for  any  one 
to  say  which  is  the  best  potato  for  a  given  soil.  Noth 


ing  but  a  trial  of  the  many  excellent  kinds  in  the 
market  could  determine  that.  We  would  mention  the 
following  as  among  the  best  earlies :  Early  Maine, 
Early  Ohio — often  a  light  yielder — Early  Sunrise,  New 
Queen,  Thorburn,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron. 

Irrigated  Potatoes  for  Seed. 

J.  J.  F.,  Wilcox,  Neb. — Will  potatoes  raised  by  irri¬ 
gation,  be  good  for  seed  ?  I  have  been  told  that  they 
will  not  produce  tubers  if  planted. 

Ans. — Certainly  they  will.  One  might  as  well  claim 
that  fowls  hatched  in  incubators  and  grown  in  brood¬ 
ers.  will  not  breed.  We  expect  to  test  such  seed  pota¬ 
toes  this  year. 

Mistaken  Idea  of  Phosphoric  Acid. 

J.  W.  K..  Jones'  Mills,  Pa. — Has  phosphoric  acid  the 
same  effect  on  land  as  lime  ?  How  much  phosphoric 
acid  would  be  necessary  to  produce  the  same  effect  as 
100  bushels  of  lime  ?  We  have  a  fair  quality  of  lime, 
but  it  is  rather  expensive — $1  per  perch  quarried  and 
10  bushels  of  coal  to  burn  a  perch.  The  coal  and  lime 
must  be  hauled  from  two  to  three  miles. 

Ans. — No,  there  can  be  little  comparison  made 
between  the  two.  Phosphoric  acid  is  the  form  in 
which  phosphorus  is  supplied  as  a  food  to  plants. 
Its  effect  on  the  soil  is  not  worth  considering  when 
applied  in  ordinary  quantities.  The  chief  reason  for 
applying  lime  is  not  so  much  to  feed  plants  directly, 
as  to  “sweeten”  the  land  and  act  on  it  mechanically 
and  chemically.  One  might  almost  compare  the  two 
to  milk  and  water.  We  use  the  milk  for  food  only, 
while  the  water  is  not  only  used  inside  the  body,  but 
outside  as  well  for  washing — which  is  really  a  mechan¬ 
ical  operation.  We  would  not  buy  phosphoric  acid 
for  its  mechanical  effect  on  the  land  any  more  than 
we  would  pay  six  cents  a  quart  for  milk  to  wash  in. 

Theoretical  Treatment  of  Two  Fields. 

E.  D.,  Markle,  Ind. — I  have  two  adjoining  fields  of 
3%  acres  each.  The  soil  in  each  consists  of  one-third 
black  land,  the  rest  a  slightly  gravelly  clay  and  loam 
with  clay  subsoil.  Natural  fertility  equal.  The  crops 
in  the  first  field  were  rye  plowed  under  in  the  spring 
of  ’93,  and  the  field  planted  to  sweet  corn  ;  wheat 
followed  the  corn,  and  it  was  seeded  to  Alsike  clover 
last  spring.  The  clover  is  a  fair  stand  ou  the  clay 
portions,  but  the  fallen  wheat  smothered  it  out  in  the 
low,  black  soil,  which  is  now  covered  with  a  rank 
growth  of  wheat.  In  August  there  were  spread  over 
the  field,  1,200  cubic  feet  of  unleached,  white  oak 
ashes.  Since  then,  1  have  been  applying  fresh  stable 
manure  to  the  clay,  at  the  rate  of  10  cords  per  acre. 
The  clay  portion  has  a  southern  slope  toward  the 
black  land,  of  10  feet  to  the  100.  The  crops  in  the 
second  field  have  been  clover  in  ’93,  the  sod  planted 
to  corn  last  spring,  and  rye  sowed  in  the  corn  in 
August.  The  slope  is  similar  to  that  in  the  first  field, 
except  to  the  north.  I  have  ashes  enough  to  c  over 
the  black  soil  at  the  rate  of  the  first  field,  and  am  now 
top-dressing  the  clay  part  of  the  field  with  manure 
hauled  direct  from  the  barn — sawdust  bedding — 
spreading  from  the  wagon  over  the  rye  about  one-half 
inch  deep.  I  can  get  about  30  cords  more  manure, 
and  three  tons  of  ashes  for  the  hauling  one  mile,  and 
intend  to  complete  manuring  both  fields  during  the 
winter  as  fast  as  the  manure  is  made.  I  aim  next 
spring  to  plant  one  field  to  Mastodon  dent  corn,  and 
the  other  field  to  potatoes — Early  Ohio,  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  and  It.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  Notwithstanding  the 
drought,  the  second  field  yielded  75  bushels  of  ears 
of  corn  per  acre.  1  have  also  raised  this  season  on 
clay  similar  to  that  in  these  fields,  and  treated  to 
manure  and  ashes,  100  bushels  per  acre  of  the  kinds 
of  potatoes  named.  1  What  suggestions  can  The  It. 
N.-Y.  offer  in  regard  to  fertilizers?  2.  How,  when 
and  where  shall  I  apply  the  rest  of  the  manure  and 
ashes?  3.  In  which  field  shall  I  plant  potatoes  ? 

Ans. — Of  coui-se  we  can  do  nothing  but  suggest  in 
a  case  of  this  sort.  Generally  speaking,  we  would  not 
plant  potatoes  on  the  low,  black  land,  if  it  is  of  the 
character  we  suppose  it  to  be.  Such  land  is  better 
corn  land  in  every  way,  and  in  case  of  a  late,  wet 
spring,  the  corn  crop  can  be  planted  later  than  pota¬ 
toes.  The  best  place  for  the  ashes  is  on  the  black 
land.  Ashes  have  an  excellent  effect  on  such  land, 
especially  when  corn  is  to  be  grown.  If  it  is  so  that 
you  cannot  plant  corn  on  all  the  black  soil  and  take 
the  best  portions  of  both  fields  for  the  potatoes,  we 
would  prefer  the  field  containing  the  clover  for  the 
corn.  For  the  other  field,  which  had  corn  last  year, 
we  would  put  the  ashes  on  the  black  soil,  and  broad¬ 
cast  the  mauure  as  fast  as  it  accumulates.  Early 
in  spring,  plow  under  the  rye  and  roll  it  down  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Make  the  furrows  for  potatoes  across  the  plow¬ 
ing.  For  many  reasons,  we  would  prefer  to  use  the 
clover  sod  for  fertilizers,  but  would  hesitate  to  grow 
two  crops  of  corn  in  succession. 

Early  Melons  and  Sweet  Corn. 

G.  K.,  Carey,  0. — 1.  What  is  the  earliest  variety  of 
muskmelon  that  has  size  enough  to  be  profitable  for 
local  market?  Does  The  R.  N.-Y.  know  anything 
about  the  Jersey  Belle  melon  ?  2.  How  does  the  Early 
Vermont  sweet  corn  compare  with  the  Cory  in  earli¬ 
ness  and  size  ?  3.  Is  there  any  variety  of  mango  pep¬ 

per  that  is  as  productive  as  the  Sweet  Mountain  and 
not  so  closely  related  to  the  Cayenne  in  hotness  ?  4. 

Can  the  Dwarf  Champion  tomato  be  excelled  by  any 
other  variety  in  earliness,  size  and  pi’oductiveness  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  choose  between  Extra-early 
Hackensack,  Long  Island  Beauty  and  Champion  Mar¬ 
ket,  for  market ;  for  home  use,  the  Banquet,  Emerald 
Gem,  Golden  Netted  Gem,  and  others  of  the  small 


kinds.  No,  we  know  nothing  of  the  Jersey  Belle.  2. 
By  some  accident,  we  missed  trying  this  new  variety 
as  we  intended  to  do  last  season.  The  introducers, 
Frank  Ford  &  Sons,  say  that  it  is  10  days  earlier  than 
Cory  ;  the  kernels  are  larger  and  sweeter,  the  cob, 
which  is  white  (the  Cory  cob  is  red)  is  over  six  inches 
long,  and  always  well  filled  to  the  tip.  3.  Try  Large 
Golden  Upright.  4.  Perhaps  not,  the  size  being  one 
condition.  We  would  advise  you  to  try  Fordhook 
First,  introduced  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co. 

Some  Little  Known  Fodder  Plants. 

F.  V.  C.,  Julietta,  Ind. — 1.  Have  Italian  Rye  grass 
and  Bermuda  grass  (Cynodon  dactylou)  any  value  as  a 
hay  crop  or  for  pasture  ?  Are  they  annuals  or  per¬ 
ennials  ?  2.  What  is  the  value  of  Johnson  grass 

(Sorghum  halapeuse),  Branching  doura,  Teosinte 
(Euchloena  luxurians),  as  roughage  for  milch  cows  in 
winter  ?  How  are  they  cultivated,  and  will  they  per¬ 
fect  themselves  in  central  Indiana  ?  3.  Should  un- 

leaclied,  hard-wood  ashes  be  applied  as  a  fertilizer  for 
potatoes,  in  the  fall  or  spring  ?  If  in  the  spring,  be¬ 
fore  or  after  planting  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Italian  Rye  grass  is  an  annual.  It  is  tender 
in  the  North.  It  needs  a  cool,  moist  climate,  and, 
hence,  has  not  made  much  headway  in  this  country. 
It  is  not  so  nutritious  as  Timothy.  Bermuda  grass  is 
a  perennial,  hardy  only  in  the  South,  say,  south  of  the 
Ohio  river.  It  is  not  much  harmed  by  either  heat  or 
drought.  As  it  thrives  when  other  grasses  are  parched 
aud  brown,  its  great  value  is  for  summer  pasture.  The 
growth  is  rather  low  for  hay,  still,  by  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  upwards  of  10  tons  have  been  cut  per  acre,  the 
aggregate  of  several  cuttings.  Further  south,  it  is 
valuable  for  winter  pasture.  2.  Johnson  grass  is  a 
perennial,  not  hardy  where  severe  frosts  occur.  Its 
main  value  is  for  hay  in  portions  of  the  country  where 
drought  causes  finer  grasses  to  die  out.  It  must  be 
cut  early  to  make  good  hay.  Later,  the  hay  becomes 
so  coarse  and  tough  that  stock  do  not  care  for  it.  The 
great  objection  to  both  Johnson  grass  and  Bermuda 
grass,  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  them  if  one  so 
desires.  Teosinte  (Euchloena  luxurians)  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  annual,  much  resembling  Indian  corn,  but  the 
leaves  grow  much  lower  and  the  plant  suckers  pro¬ 
digiously.  Raised  at  the  Rural  Grounds  when  first 
introduced,  it  was  found  that  it  could  be  cut  twice, 
and  the  new  shoots  after  the  second  cutting,  were  far 
more  numerous  than  the  first.  It  stands  drought  bet¬ 
ter  than  corn.  The  stalks  are  comparatively  tender, 
so  that  cattle  eat  them  almost  as  greedily  as  the 
leaves.  It  does  not  mature  seeds  in  this  country  ex¬ 
cept,  it  may  be,  in  some  parts  of  Florida  or  Louisiana. 
Branching  doura  was  introduced  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  some 
15  years  ago.  It  is  more  valuable  than  corn  for  hay 
in  that  it  will  stand  drought  better  and  make  an  im¬ 
mense  second  growth  after  being  cut.  It  does  not  seed 
freely  north  of  the  climate  of  South  Carolina,  and 
sometimes  fails  even  there.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  value  of  any  of  these  plants  for  milch  cows. 
3.  Unleached  ashes,  if  applied  in  the  spring,  often 
cause  scab. 

Fighting  the  San  Jose  Scale. 

II.  A.  H.,  Marlboro,  O. — Is  there  a  remedy  for  the 
San  Jose  insect  ?  If  so,  can  a  tree  be  restored  to  per¬ 
fect  health  after  being  thoroughly  infested  with  the 
scale  ? 

Ans. — Mr.  Slingerland  has  recently  written  about 
remedies  for  this  pest.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  friend 
in  Idaho  :  I  see  in  recent  R.  N.-Y.’s  that  you  are  hav¬ 
ing  considerable  of  a  scare  over  the  San  Jos6  scale.  I 
do  not  consider  it  half  so  hard  to  combat  as  the  Cod¬ 
ling  moth.  My  lot  of  trees  was  very  badly  infested 
with  it  last  year,  but  one  thorough  application  of  the 
“  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  wash,”  applied  while  the 
trees  were  dormant,  has  completely  rid  the  trees  of 
them.  So  far  this  year,  I  have  not  found  one  live 
scale.  s.  a.  i. 

The  Aminia  Grape ;  Plum  Stock. 

J.  A.  McG.,  Hillsboro,  0. — 1.  We  have  grapes  which, 
I  think,  are  Rogers  39 — Aminia — but  1  can  find  no 
description  of  this  variety.  They  are  a  little  smaller 
than  Concord,  ripen  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of 
August,  and  are  very  good.  The  vines  are  easily 
propagated  and  are  rapid  growers.  2.  Which  is  best 
for  plum  stocks,  Mariana  or  Myi-obolan  ?  3.  Are  the 

stocks  of  Mariana  from  cuttings  or  seed  ? 

Ans. — 1.  You  will  find  a  description  of  the  Aminia 
in  the  Bushberg  catalogue,  Bush,  Son  &  Meissner, 
Bushberg,  Mo.  All  that  you  say  corresponds  with  the 
true  Aminia.  2.  Mariana.  Alyrobolan  is  a  more 
dwarfing  stock.  3.  Cuttings.  They  root  readily. 

What  Temperature  Will  Kill  Burbank  Plums  ? 

J.  H.  C.,  Bradford,  Mass. — On  page  827,  December 
29,  II.  O.  Mead  writes  that  he  would  advise  caution  in 
planting  the  Burbank  where  the  cold  goes  to  20  or 
below.  Does  he  mean  just  as  it  reads,  or  does  he  mean 
20  below  zero  ? 

Ans. — It  should  read  20  below  zex’o  or  lower.  As  we 
live  in  a  location  where  peach  and  other  buds  kill  at  a 
less  temperature  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
country  (from  sudden  changes  or  other  causes),  per¬ 
haps  a  better  test  of  hardiness  would  be,  that  they 
will  endure  a  number  of  degrees  more  than  the  peach. 
The  only  full  bloom  I  had  this  season  was  from  those 
buds  set  in  peach  on  a  dry  and  sandy  knoll.  Every 
peach  bud,  Crawford’s  Eax-ly,  was  killed  on  land  20 
feet  lower.  The  buds  were  killed  on  bearing  tx-ees 
which  bore  a  cx*op  of  fruit  in  1893.  H.  o.  mead. 

Worcester  County,  Mass. 
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Crimson  Rambler  is  a  new  climbing1 
rose  that,  from  all  we  can  learn,  will 
prove  a  splendid  acquisition.  It  is  a  real 
novelty,  and  one  of  undoubted  merit. 
Just  what  class  this  rose  belongs  to,  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn.  It  would 
seem  to  be  pretty  close  to  a  climbing 
Polyantha.  Planted  in  suitable  soil,  it 
is  said  that  the  shoots  grow  as  much  as 
10  feet  in  a  season,  or  it  may  be  restrained 
and  grown  in  bush  form.  It  is  said  to  be 
perfectly  hardy  with  leaves  nearly  ever¬ 
green.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  large 
trusses,  reminding  one  of  double  pelar¬ 
goniums,  of  a  bright  crimson  color  which 
endures  well.  One  English  writer  men¬ 
tions  that  on  one  shoot  alone  he  counted 
over  300  blooms.  Another  avers  that 
when  the  flowers  are  cut  in  proper  con¬ 
dition,  they  will  remain  fresh  in  water 
for  two  weeks.  This  rose  has  received 
first  prizes  at  the  most  important  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  France  and  England. 

Crimson  Rambler,  we  are  told,  comes 
from  Japan,  whence  it  was  taken  to  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  engineer  of  a  steamship.  Mr. 
Turner,  an  English  gardener,  saw  its  re¬ 
markable  merits  at  once,  and  set  out  to 
propagate  it  as  fast  as  possible.  The 
stocks  in  this  country  are  now  so  large 
that  the  rose  will  be  offered  in  several  of 
the  new  catalogues  at  a  very  reasonable 
price,  probably  25  cents  each.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  of  the  Crimson  Rambler 
in  our  catalogue  number . 

Among  tall-growing  varieties  of  celery, 
probably  there  is  none  superior  to  the 
Ciant  Pascal.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
blanches  readily  and  keeps  well . 

We  are  dela  ing  our  mole-trap  report, 
because  we  fancy  our  readers  will  take 
more  interest  in  it  next  spring  than  now. 
Few  would  order  mole  traps  now,  three 
months  before  any  use  could  be  made  of 
them.  Then,  too,  it  would  be  the  easiest 
thing  to  forget  all  about  it  before  the 
ravages  of  the  moles  would  make  readers 
eager  to  secure  a  perfect  trap  with 
which  to  subdue  them.  We  shall  speak 
of  all  the  well-known  traps  from  per¬ 
sonal  trial,  so  that  our  readers  may  take 
their  choice.  Rut  there  is  one  kind — a 
late  invention — that  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
Ruralisms,  simply  perfect  in  all  ways. 
It  is  our  belief  that  no  other  trap  will 
be  sold  when  once  this  trap  becomes 
known.  It  is  set  in  the  most  simple  way; 
the  spring  is  powerful,  so  that  the  prongs 
act  with  lightning  rapidity,  piercing  the 
mole  through  and  through,  killing  it 
with  comparatively  little  torture.  The 
retail  price  is  only  $1,  and  we  would 
much  prefer  it  to  the  Hale’s  trap — the 
next  best  one — which  retails  at  $2.  For 
those  who  care  to  order  now,  we  may 
say  that  it  is  called  the  Reddick  mole 
trap  manufactured  by  the  Michigan  Wire 
Shovel  Co.  of  Niles,  Mich . 

Mr.  W.  F.  Tafford,  of  Genesee  Co., 
Mich.,  writes  that  he  has  produced  a  new 
variety  of  potato  by  planting  spliced 
buds.  He  cut  a  Wisconsin  seedling  and 
a  Polaris  in  two,  being  careful  to  cut 
through  the  center  of  an  eye  of  each  and 
then  “stuck  them  together,”  tying  a 
string  about  them  to  hold  the  two  parts 
firmly  together.  He  cut  out  all  the 
other  eyes  of  each  piece.  One  strong 
vine  grew,  and  the  haiwest  was  three 
fine  potatoes  differing  from  either  variety 
spliced  together. 

We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
proof  that  buds  of  different  varieties  of 
any  plants  whatever,  cut  in  two  and 
spliced,  will  produce  a  new  variety.  It 
is  just  as  much  grafting  or  budding  as  if 
a  bud  of  one  kind  of  apple  or  peach  were 
worked  upon  another.  Cutting  two  buds 
lengthwise  through  the  middle  and  grow¬ 
ing  them  together,  wTill  either  kill  one  or 
the  other  or  both,  or,  if  they  should  unite 
and  grow,  half  of  the  stem  would  still 
produce  one  variety,  and  the  other  half 
the  other .  .... 
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Among  hardy  shrubs,  the  “Caryopteris 
Mastacanthus  (Rlue  spircea)  ”  is  offered 
by  A.  Rlanc  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
as  “  one  of  the  most  brilliant  novelties 
from  China  that  will  be  offered  this  sea¬ 
son.”  Why  Mr.  Rlanc  calls  it  a  “  Rlue 
spiraea,”  we  cannot  surmise,  since  it  is  so 
far  from  a  spiraea  that  it  is  placed  in  the 
order  verbenaceae.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  in  1844.  That  it  will  prove 
“hardy  in  Roston”  may  fairly  be  doubted. 
Its  chief  value  rests  in  the  color  of  its 
clusters  of  flowers,  being  viol  vet  or  blue, 
and  in  its  late  and  profuse  blooming. 
Since  writing  the  above,  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  Meehans’  Monthly  : 

Caryopteris  Mastacanthus. — For  the  past  five 
years,  this  dwarf  shrub  has  been  under  trial  in 
the  Meehans’  nurseries,  and  found  to  be  one  of 
the  most  desirable  of  late  summer  and  autumn 
flowering  shrubs.  It  is  closely  allied  to  an  old  in¬ 
habitant  of  our  gardens— the  Chaste  bush— Vitex 
Agnus  castus,  and  belongs  to  the  same  natural 
order,  verbenaceas.  The  flowers  are  of  a  much 
darker  blue  than  the  Chaste  bush,  and  the  plants 
make  a  greater  show.  It  is  a  native  of  northern 
China,  and  though  the  extreme  twigs  may  be  in¬ 
jured  in  high  northern  regions,  it  is  not  injured 
sufficiently  to  prevent  a  good  show  of  bloom  the 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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succeeding  summer.  Though  in  no  way  whatever 
resembling  or  related  to  the  spirrna  family,  it  is 
being  circulated  as  “  Blue  spirsea.” . 

When  to  prune,  is  a  perennial  question 
that  seems  never  to  have  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  settled.  Summer  pruning-  is  advo¬ 
cated  by  many.  Obviously,  however,  we 
cannot  cut  away  the  foliage  of  any  plant 
without,  to  some  extent,  impairing  its 
vitality.  It  would  appear,  then,  that 
the  next  best  season  is  during  the  dor¬ 
mant  period.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  long 
been  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  time 
to  prune  is  not  to  prune  at  all,  except  it 
may  be  in  the  case  of  grape  vines  and 
other  plants  that  must  be  restrained.  Let 
us  take  a  young  pear  or  apple  tree  for 
example.  J ust  so  sood  as  a  bud  appears 
which  is  in  the  wrong  place,  rub  it  off. 
The  tree  receives  no  check,  and  sym¬ 
metry  and  any  desired  size  may  be  thor¬ 
oughly  controlled.  This  method  of  re¬ 
straint  may  be  applied  even  to  peach 
trees,  which  bear  their  fruit  upon  the 
wood  of  the  preceding  year.  There  need 
be  little  doubt  that  the  longevity  of  fi-uit 
trees  is  lessened  by  cutting  off  branches. 
Even  though  the  bark  ultimately  grow 
over  the  wound,  the  wood  will  have  been 
exposed  to  the  air  long  enough  to  have 
begun  the  process  of  decay  which  will  in 
time  affect  the  younger  outer  portions  of 
the  live  wood.  And  these  parts  will  be 
the  first  to  succumb  to  high  winds . 

How  much  aid  does  the  tap  root  give 
to  fruit  trees  in  rendering  them  assist¬ 
ance  to  endure  severely  cold  winters  ? 
Should  the  tap  root  be  preserved  ?  Are 
seedling  peaches,  or  plums,  or  apples, 
hardier  if  not  transplanted  ?  Mr.  M. 
Crawford,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Society  (Columbus),  remarked  that 
the  tap  root  extends  down  into  the  soil 
below  the  action  of  frost  furnishing  the 
tree  with  a  never-failing  supply  of  moist¬ 
ure.  During  the  cold  season  evaporation 
from  the  twigs  and  branches  still  goes 
on.  If  all  the  roots  were  surface  roots, 
confined  to  the  soil,  one,  two  or  more 
feet  in  depth,  that  is  often  frozen  for 
weeks  or  months  together,  the  tap-root 
alone  could  supply  the  tree  with  moist¬ 
ure.  To  what  extent  do  fruit  trees  with¬ 
out  tap-roots,  suffer  during  exceptionally 
cold  winters,  beyond  seedlings  which 
have  never  been  transplanted  ? . 

Speaking  of  the  new  Japan  dogwood 
(Cornus  macrophylla  variegata),  Mr. 
Falconer,  of  Gardening,  says  that  he  has 
no  hesitation  whatever  in  pronouncing 
it  by  far  the  whitest,  healthiest,  and 
most  striking  and  beautiful  variegated 
tree  or  shrub  at  Dosoris.  It  is  one  of  the 
trees  that  every  one  who  visits  this  place 
makes  a  note  of.  And  it  seems  not  only 
hardy,  but  perfectly  happy  there.  The 
positive  superiority  of  this  tree’s  variega¬ 
tion  over  that  of  all  others  in  cultivation, 
consists  in  its  pronounced  whiteness, 
and  the  fact  that  neither  the  leaves  nor 
variegation  gets  scorched  by  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  warm  sunshine.  It  was  introduced 
some  years  ago  by  H.  H.  Berger  &  Co., 
of  California,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  why  it  does  not  appear  in  Eastern 
catalogues . 

J  ust  what  is  gained  by  removing  the 
sprouts  from  potatoes  reserved  for 
“  seed” — the  sprouts  that  grow  in  cellars 
too  warm  to  preserve  them  without 
causing  the  “eyes”  to  push? . 

Abstracts. 

- L.  B.  Pierce  in  Ohio  Fabmek  :  “Hor¬ 
ticulture  to-day  offers  opportunities  for 
intellectual  growth  and  culture  offered 
by  nothing  else,  and  whether  you  follow 
it  professionally,  or  as  an  amateur,  it 
will  be  an  unfailing  source  of  mental 
stimulus  and  enjoyment.  *  *  *  I 
furnished  a  man  some  ti’ees  28  years 
ago,  the  man  being  at  that  time  57  years 
of  ago.  Many  of  the  peach  trees  have 
died  and  been  cut  away,  and  the  pears 
are  large,  bearing  trees  ;  yet  the  man 
still  lives  in  sufficiently  good  health  to 
gather  and  enjoy  the  fruit.” 

- W.  A.  Burpee  :  “  The  advent  of 

Crimson  clover  marks  the  beginning  of 


a  revolutionary  era  in  farming.  Never 
in  the  history  of  agriculture  has  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  new  economic  plant  been 
more  opportune.” 

- Farm  Journal  :  “  Better  stop  work 

on  the  navy  or  stop  increasing  the  na¬ 
tional  debt.  Nobody  wants  to  tight  us. 
nobody  is  going  to,  whether  we  increase 
our  ocean  armament  or  not.  So  what  is 
the  use  of  wasting  our  substance  in  this 
way  and  setting  a  bad  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  ?” 

- New  York  Times  :  “  The  farming  of 

New  England  is  destined  to  become  the 
leader  and  example  for  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  passed  its  first 
estate  as  a  mere  gatherer  of  the  spoils  of 
past  centuries  of  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
is  now  fast  becoming,  as  that  of  old  Eng¬ 
land,  typical  of  a  new  life  and  modern 
progress  in  science  and  practice.” 

“The  fact  is,  as  shown  by  Prof.  San¬ 
born,  that  the  yield  of  every  crop  in 
New  England,  as  well  as  the  stock  of 
farm  animals,  is  on  a  scale  of  rapid  in¬ 
crease,  while  in  the  West  the  scale  is  ret¬ 
rograding.  The  intensive  farming  of 
the  East  is  outyielding  the  extensive 
farming  of  the  West,  and  the  beginning 
is  only  now  made  in  both  directions  in 
either  way.  Thus  it  is  that  the  future 
will  doubtless  show  a  very  great  revival 
of  agriculture  in  the  East  henceforth, 
with  corresponding  advantage  to  the 
whole  community.” 

“New  England  to-day  offers  the  best 
opportunity  of  tne  continent  for  a  poor 
man  to  procure  a  farm  home.  Here  to¬ 
day  is  the  most  promising  opening  for 
capital,  for  little  has  to  be  realized  to 
make  the  investment  a  paying  one.” 

- Meehans’  Monthly  :  “  Kieffer  or 

‘  Keiffer’  pear. — In  the  appendix  of 
Dow  ning’s  fruit  book,  this  famous  pear  is 
spelled  ‘Keiffer,’  while  the  proper  orthog¬ 
raphy  should  be  ‘Ivieffer.’  There  is 
no  use  naming  anything  in  honor  of 
another  unless  the  name  be  correctly 
spelled.” 

Gardening:  “Green-flowered  Chrys¬ 
anthemums.  —  Both  in  England  and 
France  the  variety  Viviand-Morel  has 
produced  sports  bearing  green  flowers, 
and  those  sports  have  been  propagated 
from,  giving  green  flowered  plants.  Of 
course  its  only  value  is  as  a  curiosity.” 

Some  Bright  Green  Apple  Judges. 

J.  H.  J.,  Troy,  Pa. — I  have  one  tree  of 
the  Red  Bietigheimer.  If  the  tree  is 
well  sprayed,  it  has  very  large,  and  very 
fair  apples,  and  plenty  of  them ;  but 
they  do  not  mellow  up,  and  rot  quickly. 
They  are  good  for  cooking.  I  had  a  plate 
of  them  at  our  fair,  and  I  was  talking 
with  a  friend  when  one  of  the  judges 
was  in  the  act  of  putting  a  first  premium 
card  on  the  plate  for  tomatoes.  We  all 
laughed.  A  little  way  off,  when  you  can 
not  see  the  stem  or  blossom,  they  look 
like  a  very  fine  tomato  of  a  new  shade. 
They  ripen  here  about  the  middle  of 
September.  I  would  choose  some  other 
kind. 
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Few  of  our  readers  may  be  willing  to  go  through 
the  practice  needed  to  understand  the  figuring  on 
page  62.  It  is  a  big  job  we  admit,  but  it  will  pay — 
that  is,  if  a  person  wants  to  know  what  grains  are 
cheapest  If  you  do  figure,  be  sure  to  include  all  the 
grains  you  can  buy  in  the  average  pound. 

O 

We  print  this  week,  an  account  of  the  milk  business 
as  conducted  at  Boston,  Mass.  It  is  our  purpose  to 
print  a  series  of  articles  showing  how  this  important 
trade  is  managed  at  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  country.  Our  chief  object  is  to  see 
what  proportion  of  the  retail  price  goes  to  the  farmer 
and  what  the  chief  obstacles  are  in  the  way  of  his 
obtaining  a  larger  share.  We  would  like  to  hear  from 
readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  milk  trade  in  West¬ 
ern  and  Southern  cities. 

O 

Some  farmers  living  near  large  towns,  can  buy  the 
sweepings  of  bakeries  for  a  small  price.  Such  sweep¬ 
ings  contain  considerable  broken  crackers,  bits  of 
bread  and  damaged  flour,  and  are  worth  quite  a  little 
for  feeding.  Two  precautions  are  needed  in  handling 
this  waste.  It  should  be  sifted  and  cooked.  It  often 
contains  splinters,  nails,  glass  and  other  substances 
that  would  injure  an  animal.  The  bits  of  crackers 
and  bread  might  be  thrown  out  to  the  poultry,  but  for 
other  animals,  it  will  pay  to  sift  the  whole  and  soak, 
or.  better,  cook  it. 

O 

We  wish  to  indorse  what  Mr.  Sisson  says,  on  page 
49,  about  giving  the  cow  what  she  wishes — that  is, 
consulting  her  taste  and  appetite.  In  the  “  balanced 
ration,”  we  have  said  over  and  over  again  that  the  cow’s 
tongue  is,  after  all,  the  best  authority  on  good  feeding. 
When  the  cow  begins  to  “nose”  over  her  food  in  search 
of  something  that  tastes  good,  you  may  safely  conclude 
that  you  are  feeding  wrong.  Don't  try  to  digest  it  for 
her  with  a  dose  of  club  bark,  or  to  “  starve  her  to  it  ” 
— give  her  what  she  desires  in  reasonable  quantity, 
and  in  fair  proportions. 

O 

Every  farmer  who  feeds  his  horses  Timothy  and 
clover  hay,  has  a  quantity  of  seeds  and  broken  leaves 
on  his  hay  floor.  If  he  uses  this  waste  matter  for 
bedding,  or  sweeps  it  into  the  manure  pile,  he  will 
seed  down  his  cultivated  fields  with  weeds  and  grass. 
This  useless  material  is  a  prime  addition  to  the  mid¬ 
winter  ration  of  poultry.  Fill  a  pail  half  full  of  the 
finest  dust  and  leaves,  pour  over  this  one  quart  of 
boiling  water,  cover  for  10  minutes,  then  stir  in  corn 
meal,  ground  mixed  feed,  or  bran.  The  fowls  will 
run  eagerly  for  the  savory  mess,  which  both  fills  the 
crops  and  hastens  the  commencement  of  the  laying 
season,  besides  ruining  future  “weeds.” 

O 

Mr.  Glass  tells  us,  on  page  49,  that  he  finds  it  too 
slow  to  try  to  grade  up  his  milk  herd  by  selecting 
the  heifers  from  his  best  cows.  While  he  raises  a  few 
heifers,  he  finds  good  thoroughbred  cattle  so  cheap 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  pays  to  buy  most  of  them.  As 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  stated,  there  has  seldom  been  a 
time  when  purebi’ed  animals  were  so  cheap  as  they 
are  to-day.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  there  never  was 
a  time  when  a  dollar  of  your  money  would  buy  more 
of  the  skill  and  care  which  the  breeder  has  put  into 
his  herd.  We  are  not  going  to  argue  for  or  against 
Mr.  Glass’s  plan,  because  too  much  depends  upon  the 
local  conditions.  Mr.  Glass  has  made  rapid  progress 
and  has  an  excellent  herd.  You  notice  that  the  cows 
averaged  over  $120  each,  gross  earnings,  and  see  how 


cheaply  they  were  fed.  It  ought  to  be  as  plain  as  a 
barn  door  that  scrubs  do  not  pay  when  improved  ani¬ 
mals  make  such  returns. 

O 

It  is  said  that  sulphate  of  zinc  is  largely  used  to 
adulterate  New  Orleans  molasses.  It  is  said  that  95 
per  cent  of  the  molasses  received  in  the  New  York 
market  is  thus  adulterated,  the  addition  being  made 
to  clarify  it.  Many  boards  of  health  have  prohibited 
the  practice,  yet  most  dealers  and  manufacturers  claim 
that  the  addition  is  so  slight  that  it  really  amounts  to 
nothing.  Others  deprecate  the  practice,  but  say  that 
goods  so  treated  are  so  superior  in  appearance,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  sell  the  pure  goods.  The  sulphate  of 
zinc  is  poisonous — nobody  disputes  that.  The  question 
is  whether  the  amount  added  is  sufficient  to  cause  any 
ill  effects.  A  New  York  judge  has  just  decided  that 
the  City  board  of  Health  has  no  case  against  the 
manufacturer. 

0 

The  florist  business  in  this  vicinity  has  lately  had  a 
temporary  boom.  The  Anglicized  American,  William 
Waldorf  Astor,  recently  arrived  in  this  country  with 
the  remains  of  his  wife,  which  were  deposited  in 
Trinity  Churchyard.  Mrs.  Astor’s  favorite  flowers 
during  her  lifetime,  were  orchids  and  lilies  of  the 
valley.  At  the  burial,  $5,600  worth  of  orchids  were 
placed  upon  the  casket.  An  arrangement  was  also 
made  with  the  florist  to  place  a  blanket  of  lilies  on  the 
casket  each  day  during  the  coming  year,  the  whole 
to  cost  $50,000.  A  special  greenhouse  is  needed  for 
this,  as  the  lilies  are  not  in  season  during  the  entire 
year.  Laying  aside  all  sentiment,  this  looks  like  an 
uncalled-for  outlay,  but  it  means  an  increase  of  labor 
for  many  men,  and  the  distribution  of  that  much 
money  to  that  branch  of  labor.  The  price  of  lilies 
has  already  begun  to  advance. 

o 

There  are  a  few  people  left  who  seem  to  believe 
that  potatoes  can  “mix  in  the  hill,"  and  there  is  not 
much  use  trying  to  argue  them  out  of  the  belief.  But 
if  they  will  not  mix  in  the  hill,  some  seedsmen  seem 
to  have  discovered  a  way  of  making  them  mix  in  the 
bin.  For  example,  here  is  a  statement  from  a  potato 
county  in  New  York  State  : 

One -third,  if  not  one-half,  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potatoes  about 
here  are  Green  Mountain.  I  have  noticed  that  whenever  a  new 
potato  becomes  popular,  all  potatoes  grown  thereabouts  are 
transformed  into  that  popular  kind,  and  for  a  time  there  is  only 
this  one  kind.  You  can  get  anything  you  want  out  of  the  same 
bin. 

That  condition  of  affairs  is  made  largely  possible 
because  the  bulk  of  our  growers  do  not  take  pains  to 
study  and  determine  the  characteristics  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  varieties.  Dishonest  dealers  know  that  and  hence 
try  to  palm  off  old  varieties  for  new  ones. 

O 

Many  dairymen  do  not  raise  cows  of  their  own 
breeding,  but  depend  on  buying  either  from  neighbors 
or  at  public  sales.  In  such  a  system  of  buying,  of 
course  a  portion  of  the  cows  prove  to  be  poor  milkers, 
and  not  profitable  in  the  dairy.  They  must  be  fattened 
as  quickly  and  cheaply  as  possible  and  sold  for  beef. 
Suppose  that  a  dairyman  has  a  regular  mixture  of 
grain  and  fodder  that  seems  to  give  him  the  best 
yield  of  milk  !  It  is  evident  that  this  is  not  also  the 
best  for  fattening  the  “  manure  makers.”  To  get  rid 
of  them  to  the  best  advantage,  he  should  put  them  by 
themselves,  and  feed  a  ration  much  higher  in  fats. 
We  might  theorize  about  such  a  ration,  but  would 
prefer  to  have  some  practical  dairymen  tell  us  just 
what  distinction  and  changes  they  make  in  feeding 
the  profitable  cow  and  the  one  that  proves  to  be  a 
robber.  Who  will  study  this  out  ?  What  is  the 
robber’s  ration  ? 

O 

Here  is  a  feeding  problem  that  seems  to  us  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  A  dairyman  in  central  New 
York  writes  this  note  : 

I  have  for  fodder  for  my  dairy  cows  for  the  remainder  of  the  win¬ 
ter,  Timothy  hay  and  good  oat  straw.  I  have  so  far  fed  wheat 
bran,  two  pounds  per  head  per  day.  When  our  State  institute 
teachers  were  here,  they  recommended  cotton-seed  meal  so  highly 
both  for  feed  and  its  manurial  value,  that  I  ordered  two  tons  to 
help  me  out  this  winter  and  the  coming  spring.  Now  The  R.  N.-Y. 
says  never  feed  cotton-seed  meal  except  with  pasture  or  when 
other  succulent  food  is  fed  with  it.  Is  it  safe  to  mix  a  portion  of 
the  cotton-seed  meal  with  wheat  bran  ?  If  so,  what  proportion  ? 
I  have  a  few  small  potatoes  that  I  could  give  the  cows,  say  eight 
quarts  a  head,  twice  or  three  times  a  week  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

At  its  present  price,  cotton-seed  meal  is  the  cheapest 
food  on  the  market.  It  is  also  the  most  dangerous 
food  for  inexperienced  feeders  to  give  to  cows  that 
have  never  eaten  it.  Personally,  we  would  never  feed 
it  at  all  except  with  pasture,  ensilage  or  roots  or  old 
process  oil  meal.  Some  good  feeders  do  not  agree 
with  that,  but  we  consider  it  the  safest  rule  to  follow, 
and  we  think  institute  lecturers  should  caution  farm¬ 
ers  against  feeding  this  strong  meal  with  dry  fodder. 
In  this  case,  we  would  begin  by  using  half  a  pound  of 
cotton-seed  meal  with  1  %  pound  of  bran.  The  pota¬ 


toes  will  serve  as  a  laxative,  and  by  feeding  equal 
weights  of  oil  meal  the  ration  of  cotton-seed  meal 
might  be  increased  to  two  pounds  per  day  if  the  cows 
show  profit  from  it.  We  have  just  read  an  article 
advising  the  daily  feeding  of  eight  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  with  dry  corn  stalks  !  It  is  almost  criminal 
folly  to  teach  such  “science.”  One  might  as  well  go 
about  advising  people  to  eat  all  the  beans  they  pos¬ 
sibly  could  without  adding  that  they  should  also  eat 
lots  of  vinegar  on  them,  take  plenty  of  fruit  and  work 
hard  outdoors ! 

o 

We  can  point  to  a  good  many  farm  neighborhoods 
where  agriculture  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  There  is  little 
of  either  pleasure  or  profit  in  it.  Most  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  are  old  people.  The  young  folks  moved  away 
some  years  ago.  Many  of  the  boys  and  girls  have  done 
well  in  other  lines  of  work.  They  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  prosperity  of  town  and  city.  We  often 
question  what  the  result  would  have  been  if  these 
young  people  had  remained  on  the  farm  with  a  fair 
scope  to  develop  agriculture  as  they  have  developed 
business  or  the  professions.  Would  not  these  sections 
have  remained  prosperous — with  the  values  of  farm 
property  increased  rather  than  diminished  ?  If  not, 
let  us  ask,  why  not  ?  What  is  the  true  secret  of  the 
fact  that  the  town  gives  skilled  labor  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  the  country? 

O 

BREVITIES. 

UNCLE  SAM  TO  CONGRESS. 

Go  home  !  Go  home  !  Adjourn  yourself  at  once. 

Don’t  sit  before  the  people  like  a  dunce 
With  fool’s  cap  on— we  have  no  use  for  you. 

Here  you  have  been  the  whole  long  session  through, 
Fighting  and  squabbling  like  a  lot  of  boys 
Over  the  distribution  of  their  toys. 

Stay  not  upon  the  order  of  your  march, 

But  march  at  once— your  conduct  takes  the  starch 
From  out  the  back  of  all  the  dignity 
Your  country  ever  had — on  land  or  sea. 

You  make  us  but  the  shame  and  laughing  stock 
Of  other  nations  with  your  stupid  mock 
Of  legislation  and  your  selfish  fight 
Against  the  laws  of  reason  and  of  right. 

You  headless,  tailless  group  of  greedy  men, 

With  less  of  patriotism  than  a  hen, 

Adjourn  !  Go  home  !  And  write  upon  your  door 
This  epitaph  :  “  I  was,  but  am  no  more." 

No  help  can  beat  self  help. 

A  better  day  is  on  the  way. 

Make  waste  a  good-bye  product. 

Raise,  not  raze,  the  human  race. 

What’s  the  breed  of  your  weeder  ? 

A  friend  in  knead — elbow  grease. 

Sound  to  the  core — the  blow  hard. 

The  balanced  ration  is  a  board  of  health. 

We  don’t  think  much  of  the  boy  as  a  beau. 

A  hog — any  man  who  wants  more  than  a  good  opportunity  ! 

Outgo  tax  !  The  tacks  used  in  fastening  tar  paper  over  the 
cracks. 

Does  irrigation  of  raspberries  increase  or  decrease  the  ravages 
of  anthracnose  ? 

Who  will  be  first  to  have  hen  yards  on  wheels  so  that  the  chicken 
runs  may  be  rotated  ? 

Before  you  call  others  frauds,  count  the  small  apples  you  put 
in  the  middle  of  the  barrel  ! 

The  latest  device  for  a  muscle-making  hen  ration  is  to  dissolve 
linseed  jelly  in  poultry  drink  ! 

How  often  does  the  little  baby  eat  ?  Think  of  that  while  you 
let  the  little  calf  go  12  hours  without  food. 

Don’t  you  have  to  take  the  full  pound  of  cure  before  you  can  boil 
down  the  ounce  of  prevention  ?  Any  excuse  for  you  if  you  refuse 
to  boil  it  down  ? 

We  used  to  talk  about  “laying  something  aside  for  a  rainy  day.” 
Nowadays,  the  rainy  day  gives  us  something  to  put  aside  against 
a  time  of  drought ! 

Have  the  “hard  times”  taught  you  to  economize  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  production?  Yes  ?  Then  they  are  good  for  you.  No? 
Then  you  may  need  them  harder  ! 

When  a  man  writes  on  a  postal  card  such  questions  as  “Why 
are  farmers  poor  ?”  “  I  used  fertilizer  last  year  and  got  a  poor 

crop.  Why  ?”  etc.,  etc.,  we  call  them  penny  whysto  pound  foolish 
propositions. 

When  the  “  creamery  shark  ”  loses  a  chance  to  plant  one  of  his 
creameries  at  an  exorbitant  price,  he  says,  “Oh,  I  don’t  need  that 
anyway!”  “Sour  grapes.”  That’s  the  sort  of  acid  that  sets  his 
teeth  on  edge. 

Are  any  of  our  readers  willing  to  pen  up  half  a  dozen  ordinary 
hens  by  themselves  and  feed  them  a  ration  composed  of  cut  bone, 
cotton-seed  and  linseed  meal  on  alternate  days  and  a  little  whole 
corn  at  night  ?  If  so,  we  can  have  some  excellent  feeding  experi¬ 
ments  under  way. 

One  of  our  Kansas  friends  writes:  “I  am  a  woman  nearly  74 
years  old  and  almost  a  shut-in.”  It  isn’t  so  bad  to  be  a  “shut-in” 
if  you  have  agreeable  company.  Your  chief  company  will  be  your 
thoughts  and  your  own  record.  How  can  you  beat  peace  for  a 
companion  ? 

We  are  told  on  another  page  to  feed  cotton-seed  meal  with 
ensilage  because  the  latter  is  laxative.  Poultrymen  often  find  it 
advisable  to  give  this  meal  when  large  quantities  of  cut  bone  are 
fed.  The  object  is  to  prevent  too  much  looseness  of  the  bowels. 
It  is  good  advice  unless  you  feed  too  much. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  regrets  that  an  error  was  made  on  page  30,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  “  the  square  meal.”  In  the  upper  table  in  the  third  column, 
under  “  food  needed  per  day,”  the  headings  “  pure  fat  ”  and  “  fat 
formers  ”  were  transposed.  The  smaller  numbers  in  the  second 
column  represent  the  “  pure  fat.”  The  figuring  below  the  table  is 
right. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

There  have  been  so  many  questions  as  to  those 
cheap  farms  in  Delaware,  that  we  have  tried  hard  to 
learn  why  they  are  cheap.  Here  is  one  explanation 
that  seems  plausible : 

The  farms  to  be  had  at  those  prices  are  invariably  mortgaged, 
and  nearly  all  rented  farms — the  owners  living  elsewhere.  These 
tenants  farm  on  “share  rent”  giving  the  landlord  one-half  of  the 
fruit,  wheat,  corn,  etc.  As  prices  of  these  products  have  been 
very  low  in  recent  years,  and  lower  still  during  the  past  year,  the 
landlord  finds  himself  with  his  income  becoming  beautifully  less, 
while  interest  and  taxes  are  as  high  as  ever— hence  he  is  anxious 
to  sell  at  even  a  low  price.  A  few  years  ago  these  same  farms 
would  have  brought  double  or  triple  the  prices  now  asked. 

In  such  arrangements  the  tenant  has  the  best  of  it, 
because  he  has  his  living  before  any  bills  are  paid, 
while  the  owner  is  responsible  for  taxes  and  repairs. 
A  buyer  has  an  advantage  because  the  present  owner 
is  ready  to  sell  at  a  low  price  to  get  the  property  off 
his  hands.  An  owner  of  such  a  farm  can  do  far  better 
than  a  mere  tenant  when  he  can  work  the  land  him¬ 
self. 

Q 

In  New  York  are  many  fancy  fruit  stores,  which 
sell  the  finest  fruits,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  put 
up  in  the  best  possible  and  most  attractive  manner,  at 
the  highest  prices.  The  prices  which  they  receive 
would  make  most  growers  open  their  eyes  in  aston¬ 
ishment.  The  fruits  are  mostly  purchased  in  the 
ordinary  packages  used  by  fruit  growers,  taken  to  the 
stores  and  there  assorted  and  re-packed  to  suit  the 
trade.  A  number  of  these  merchants  were  asked  if  it 
would  be  practicable  for  the  grower  to  put  up  his  fruit 
in  these  packages,  and  if  they  would  care  to  buy  it 
thus  packed.  The  unanimous  answer  was,  no.  And 
why  should  they  ?  They  make  a  fine  profit  in  doing 
this  work  themselves.  Then  again,  it  would  be  out  of 
the  question  to  pack  the  fruit  in  these  small  and  fancy 
packages,  and  have  it  come  out  in  attractive  condition 
after  shipping  and  handling.  It  isn’t  likely  that  the 
growers  will  ever  reach  this  trade  to  any  extent.  Hut 
they  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  reach  their  own  local 
trade,  and  build  up  a  profitable  and  pleasant  business 
by  supplying  willing  customers  with  the  choicest  of 
the  farm’s  products.  There  is  more  profit  in  this 
direction  than  is  dreamed  of  by  most  farmers. 

Q 

How  often  do  we  see  one  end  of  a  business  combina¬ 
tion  running  about  searching  for  something  to  tie  to. 
Labor  is  after  capital  or  capital  is  trying  to  hitch  to 
labor.  Hoth  are  after  opportunity — the  chance  to 
combine  energies  and  thus  work  to  the  best  advantage. 
For  example,  here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  one. 
This  letter  is  sent  from  Trenton,  Mo. 

We  have  a  first-class  equipped  creamery  that  has  made  good 
money,  hut  had  to  shut  down  some  two  years  ago,  owing  to  “  bad 
roads.”  Our  city  has  a  population  of  7,000.  We  are  100  miles 
from  Kansas  City,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  We  will  give  the  right  man  a  chance  to  make  a  good  thing 
out  of  it,  by  X'unning  it  for  himself  or  the  owners.  If  you  can  refer 
a  good  man  to  us,  you  will  do  both  a  favor. 

Now,  is  there  any  “right  man  ”  for  that  place  among 
our  readers?  If  so,  we  will  put  him  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  owners  of  that  creamery  and  he  can  look 
the  thing  up.  We  do  this  partly  to  see  if  The  It.  N.-Y. 
is  capable  of  bringing  two  such  ends  together.  Last 
spring  a  hired  man  told  what  he  wanted,  and  we  put 
a  dozen  good  jobs  within  his  reach.  Of  course  we 
can’t  do  that  free  for  every  one,  but  we  are  ready  to 
experiment  in  a  first  case  like  this,  to  see  if  it  really 
can  be  done. 

O 

The  London  Mark  Lane  Express  prints  an  interest¬ 
ing  comparison  of  the  average  wholesale  prices  in  the 
London  markets  and  those  of  New  York.  The  follow¬ 
ing  contrast  is  shown  on  some  familiar  articles  of  food, 
giving  average  prices.  The  meats  are  estimated  by 
the  carcass. 

Prices  November  1,  1894. 


New  York.  London. 

Apples  $1.92  per  barrel . $1.92  per  bushel. 

Bran  16.32  per  ton . 15.60  per  ton. 

Butter  .24  per  pound . 32  per  jiound. 

Hay  9.60  per  ton . 24.00  per  ton. 

Cheese  .11  per  pound . 14  per  pound. 

Celery  .24  per  dozen .  2.16  per  dozen. 

Chickens  .08  per  pound . 14  per  pound. 

Ducks  .08  per  pound . 14  per  pound. 

Eggs  .16  per  dozen . 36  per  dozen. 

Grapes  .03  per  pound . 24  per  pound. 

Oats  2.88  per  quarter .  3.10  per  quarter. 

Maize  4.80  per  quarter .  5.28  per  quarter. 

Oysters  2.68  per  barrel .  4.80  per  barrel. 

Potatoes  .48  per  bushel . 48  per  bushel. 

Rye  4.08  per  quarter .  6.32  per  quarter. 

Turkeys  .09  per  pound . 14  per  pound. 

Veal  .06  per  pound . 14  per  pound. 

Mutton  .04  per  pound . 12  per  pound. 

Beef  .04  per  pound . 12  per  pound. 

Wheat  4.80  j>er  quarter .  4.56  per  quarter. 


One  remarkable  thing  about  this  showing  is,  that 
bran  and  wheat  are  both  higher  in  New  York  than  in 
London.  The  prices  for  bran  are  altogether  too  high 
in  this  country.  Notice  how  much  cheaper  eggs  and 
fruit  are  here  than  abroad.  We  should  be  able  to  ex¬ 
port  eggs  at  these  prices.  Meats  of  all  kinds  are  very 
much  cheaper  here.  In  fact,  a  dollar  bill  will  buy  far 
more  food  in  New  York  than  it  will  in  London.  That 
is  not  as  it  should  be  if,  as  it  is  often  claimed,  work¬ 
ingmen  in  this  country  are  paid  higher  wages  than 


are  those  abroad.  With  such  a  state  of  affairs,  the 
American  workingman  ought  to  feel  highly  favored — 
though  he  doesn’t  seem  to  be  !  Where  do  American 
farmers  come  in  anyway  ? 

O 

It  is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  ridicule  the 
plodding  farmer,  but  in  all  departments  of  life,  the 
steady  workman  is  generally  the  successful  one.  A 
span  of  “high  headers’’  will  appear  well  before  a  sleigh 
in  a  city  park,  yet  for  useful  service,  the  steady  team 
which  will  pull  faithfully  through  the  mud  and  up 
steep  hills,  until  the  harness  breaks,  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  Hut  staying  qualities  are  alike  needed  in  men 
and  horses.  Some  years  ago,  Josh  Hillings  called  on 
a  restless  friend  in  a  New  England  printing  office,  and 
after  silently  listening  to  his  complaints,  with  a  piece 
of  chalk,  wrote  on  the  inside  of  the  door  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  “2  win  is  2  stay.”  That  man  both  staidand 
won.  The  farmer  who  decided  during  the  drought  of 
last  August  that  he  would  have  a  field  of  green  fodder 
corn  ready  for  his  milch  cows  next  summer,  thought 
wisely.  Still  the  farmer  who  has  chosen  his  field,  has 
decided  how  much  manure  he  will  need,  has  begun  to 
haul  it  into  the  field  as  fast  as  made,  and  has  selected 
the  variety  of  seed  corn  best  suited  for  his  locality,  is 
the  man  most  likely  to  be  ready  for  another  drought. 
It  was  a  good  resolution,  when  gathering  last  October 
so  much  wormy  fruit,  that  the  orchard  must  be  sprayed 
next  spring.  One  farmer  will  forget  all  about  it,  but 
the  man  who  has  planned  just  how  the  work  shall  be 
done,  has  already  ordered  his  spraying  pump  and  in¬ 
secticides,  and  has  sent  to  his  State  experiment  station 
for  the  latest  bulletins  on  spraying  fruit,  is  already 
on  the  sure  road  to  success.  If  a  thousand  of  us  will 
chalk  on  the  inside  of  the  barn  door,  “  Tenacity  of 
Purpose,”  and  let  the  idea  work  into  our  mental  fiber, 
995  farmers  will  be  better  off  at  the  close  of  1895, 
whether  we  grow  It.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potatoes,  Clydesdale 
oats,  Crimson  clover,  or  winter  oats. 

O 

The  It.  N.-Y.  gladly  submits  the  following  thoughts 
from  an  Ohio  reader.  They  are  worth  reading  over  a 
dozen  times — worth  committing  to  memory  : 

After  taking  a  retrospective  of  the  past  year,  I  have  arrived  at 
the  following  conclusions: 

That  money  has  been  very  dear  and  considering  the  high  price 
of  it,  on  an  average,  people  have  been  using  more  of  it  than  they 
could  afford. 

That  to  make  a  success  of  farming  and  to  meet  the  emergency 
that  is  being  discussed  in  the  papers— that  the  brightest  and  best 
of  our  boys  and  girls  are  going  to  the  city— we  will  have  to  take 
lessons  from  our  city  friends,  and  teach  them  to  do  business  in  a 
businesslike  way. 

To  look  more  closely  after  details,  and  think  and  act  quickly,  for 
if  you  are  slow,  your  next  neighbor  will  share  the  profit  of  your 
enterprise  with  you. 

That  i  have  made  the  most  profit  on  the  crops  that  I  have  sold  in 
my  home  market  direct  to  consumers. 

That  we  must  know  what  an  article  costs  to  be  able  to  know 
what  we  can  sell  it  for. 

That  it  is  the  product  of  ignorance  of  such  facts  that  keeps  the 
markets  of  the  world  overstocked  with  articles  far  below  cost  of 
production. 

That  it  is  a  noble  principle  to  work  for  25  cents  per  day  if  you 
can't  yet  any  more ,  but  be  very  sure  you  can’t. 

That  we  must  heed  the  warning  given  by  Daniel  Webster:  “  We 
must  educate!  We  must  educate,  or  we  must  perish  by  our  own 
prosperity.”  For  the  lack  of  it  we  have  seen  in  the  last  12  months 
that  people  have  almost  starved  within  sight  of  elevators  over¬ 
flowing  with  50-cent  wheat.  Think  of  it.  That  some  of  this  wheat 
was  raised  by  farmers  that  had  to  hire  help  to  raise  it,  and  during 
these  hard  times  could  not  afford  to  keep  sufficient  help  in  the 
house.  Consequently  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  having  or 
not  having  help  indoors  equals  his  gain  by  overworking  his  wife 
and  daughters.  Profit  ?  Is  that  where  the  business  men  of  the 
city  look  for  profit  ? 

That  our  representatives  have  not  represented  the  interests  they 
have  received  pay  for  representing. 

That  the  time  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  honor  and  integrity 
must  cope  with  greed  and  conquer,  or  our  Government  will  not  be 
what  its  founders  desired.  And  I  have  discovered  that  I  have  a 
neighbor  with  three  grown-up  sons,  who  is  living  on  a  small  farm 
that  his  father  gave  him,  who  does  not  take  a  newspaper  or 
periodical  of  any  description.  h.  w.  a. 

0 

About  two  years  ago,  the  National  League  of  Com¬ 
mission  Merchants  of  the  United  States  was  organized. 
Among1  its  objects  were  these  :  “To  concentrate  action 
upon  the  general  welfare  of  the  trade,  in  uniting1  our 
efforts  with  growers,  producers,  and  shippers  against 
the  enactment  of  damaging  laws,  in  collecting  and 
disseminating  information,  in  improving  business 
methods  ;  in  protesting  against  discrimination,  exac¬ 
tions  and  damages  of  transportation  ;  in  demanding 
integrity  and  financial  responsibility,  and  protecting 
all  as  far  as  possible  against  frauds,  misrepresentation 
and  injustice.”  Commendable  objects,  certainly,  and, 
carried  out,  should  be  helpful  alike  to  shippers  and  to 
reputable  commission  firms.  This  League  held  its 
third  annual  convention  in  this  city  January  9  and  10. 
It  now  numbers,  we  believe,  164  firms  in  the  cities  of 
Haltimore,  Hoston,  Detroit,  Louisville,  Minneapolis, 
Huffalo,  Chicago,  Omaha,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul  and  New  York.  It  is  said 
that  during  the  two  years,  there  has  been  but  one 
failure  among  members  of  the  league,  and  then  the 
members  of  the  firm  went  to  work  on  salaries,  and 


borrowed  money  enough  to  settle  with  every  shipper. 
The  League  is  active  in  agitating  the  subject  of  right¬ 
ing  wrongs  of  the  transportation  companies,  and  in  ex¬ 
posing  frauds.  The  League  discussed  the  cases  of  such 
fraudulent  dealers  as  Stephen  H.  Ilayt,  whom  we  have 
often  exposed.  They  find  that  there  is  no  State  law 
covering  his  case,  but  that  he  can  be  reached  under 
the  United  States  laws  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 
It  has  been  held  that  any  one  sending  out  deceptive 
quotations  for  the  purpose  of  securing  goods,  is  liable 
to  arrest  for  using  the  mails  for  fraudulent  purposes. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  matter  will  be  tested,  for  it 
is  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  reputable  dealer  as 
to  the  shipper  to  ha  ve  this  class  of  sharks  suppressed. 

o 

The  following  interesting  letter  came  last  month, 
but  we  have  been  unable  to  refer  to  it  before  : 

In  noting  your  comments  on  the  price  of  potatoes,  I  am  quite 
surprised  to  learn  that  importations  of  foreign  potatoes  are  so 
light  in  comparison  with  those  of  1893.  I  take  a  central  New  Jer¬ 
sey  paper,  and  information  through  that  source  is  to  the  effect 
that  farmers  are  meeting  with  difficulty  in  marketing  potatoes  at 
very  low  prices  The  New  York  City  market  quotations  are  also 
low.  Now,  the  official  Agricultural  Bureau  statements  with  regard 
to  the  crop,  are,  I  think,  that  the  crop  throughout  the  United 
States  is  only  about  three-fourths  of  an  average  crop.  Exactly 
what  constitutes  an  average  crop,  lam  in  ignorance;  perhaps  The 
R.  N.-Y.  knows ;  but  if  it  is  true  that  the  annual  domestic  product  is 
only  three-quarters  of  an  average,  is  not  that  fairly  good  evidence 
that  foreign  potatoes,  British  or  Canadian,  are  here  to  replace 
our  deficient  crop  ?  A  possible  explanation  may  be  that  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  consuming  public  is  curtailed  by  “  hard 
times,”  and  the  price  of  potatoes  suffers  in  consequence.  I  refer 
to  present  price,  not  any  prospective  price,  which  The  It.  N.-Y. 
seems  to  think  will  rule  high.  If  the  present  reluctance  to  pay 
remunerative  prices  for  potatoes  is  to  be  ascribed  to  lack  of  “pur¬ 
chasing  power,”  the  same  rule  should  apply  to  corn.  Corn  is 
relatively  higher  than  wheat  by  a  margin  never  before  known. 
The  corn  crop  of  1894  is  a  short  one  without  doubt,  but  it  is  not 
subject  to  competition  from  foreigners,  or  its  home  market  to  in¬ 
vasion  from  that  source,  and,  therefore,  corn  is  high.  t. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  investigate  this  matter. 
First  as  to  prices  during  December.  Here  are  the 
coverages  for  six  years  past  in  the  New  York  market 
taking  prices  as  they  varied  for  December  : 

AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  BARREL. 

1894.  1893.  1892.  1891.  1890.  1889. 

Long  Island...  $1.75-2. 00  $2.00-2.25  $2.25-2.50  $1.50  $’.87*4  $2.00 


N.  Y. State....  1.25-1.62  1.37-1.62  1.75-2.25  1.37  2.75  1.25-165 

Maine .  1.62.1.75  2.00-2.25  .  2.62 

Now  we  give  the  total  imports  and  their  values  for 
these  years  : 

Imports— Bushels.  Value  of  Imports. 

1889  .  883,380  $321,106 

1890  . 3,415,578  1,365,898 

1891  . 5,401,912  2,797,927 

1892  .  186,871  186,006 

1893  . 4,317,021  2,066,589 


The  total  American  crop  for  1893  was  183,034,203 
bushels  valued  at  $108,661,801.  The  crop  for  1894 
is  valued  at  $91,500,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  value  of  the  imports  was  but  two  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  total  crop.  Surely  this  small  impor¬ 
tation  should  not  depress  prices  from  15  to  25  per 
cent  unless  other  influences  are  at  work  in  our  mar¬ 
kets  !  As  to  the  crop  and  imports  for  1894.  From  all 
that  we  can  learn,  the  crop  in  the  sections  that 
naturally  supply  the  large  Eastern  markets  was 
moderately  good.  The  great  crop  failures  were  at  the 
West  so  that  these  sections  have  no  potatoes  to  send 
East.  As  to  imports,  the  latest  authentic  reports  we 
can  obtain  are  those  for  November,  1894  in  which 
month  113,282  bushels  valued  at  $31,806  were  imported. 
In  November,  1893,  199,500  bushels  valued  at  $66,729 
were  imported.  The  imports  for  the  II  months  of 
1894  ending  November  were  2,677,886  bushels  valued 
at  $1,148,536  and  for  the  corresponding  11  months  of 
1893  3,788,888  bushels  valued  at  $1,894,459.  We  think 
this  shows  that  the  imports  are  less  and  that  the 
decreased  price  must  be  due  to  some  other  thing  than 
tariff  reduction. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Mb.  A.  H.  Foster,  of  Allegan,  Mich.,  makes  the  announcement 
this  week  of  his  high-class  Shropshire  sheep  and  Poland-China 
swine.  He  sends  a  souvenir  hand  book  free. 

Some  of  our  readers  who  sent  money  with  order  to  the  Disbrow 
Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturers  of  berry  boxes,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  have  not 
been  able  to  get  the  boxes  or  their  money  back. 

A  most  useful  and  serviceable  harrow  is  that  made  by  G.  H. 
Pounder,  No.  22,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  He  sells  one  at  a  place  at 
wholesale  price,  and  sends  descriptive  catalogue  free. 

We  would  like  all  those  who  use  berry  boxes  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  to  send  now  to  R.  T.  Pierce  &  Co.,  South  Haven, 
Mich.,  for  their  catalogue  and  prices  on  their  Climax  boxes.  The 
boxes  are  good,  and  so  are  the  manufacturers. 

Tiie  new  spraying  pump  made  by  Morrill  &  Morley,  Benton  Har¬ 
bor,  Mich.,  is  an  entirely  new  thing,  and  is  sure  to  be  popular  with 
those  who  have  spraying  to  do.  We  sent  for  one  of  these  simply 
for  examination,  and  will  have  more  to  say  about  it  later.  It’s  a 
good  one. 

While  every  one  doesn’t  want  a  windmill,  there  are  a  great  many 
who  need  them  but  struggle  along  without  them.  But  every  one 
who  wants  one  surely  wants  a  good  one,  and  this  may  be  had 
in  the  Halliday.  It  is  made  by  the  U.  S.  Wind  Engine  Co., 
113  Water  Street,  Batavia,  Ill.  This  house  also  make  a  line  of 
other  goods,  and  their  catalogue  will  be  found  useful  and  reliable. 

Parties  in  need  of  drain  tile  or  similar  products,  are  invited  to 
correspond  with  the  New  York  State  Drain  and  Pipe  Works, 
Albany,  N.  Y.  This  great  enterprise  was  started  in  1852,  by  George 
Jackson,  and  is  now  controlled  by  his  son,  John  H.  Jackson.  The 
works  cover  10  acres,  and  are  fully  equipped  with  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery  and  skill.  Besides  drain  and  sewer  tile,  Mr.  Jackson 
makes  front  and  pressed  brick,  clay  stove  pipe,  chimney  tops, 
oven  tile,  etc.,  and  also  a  new  tile  for  sidewalks.  He  carries  also 
a  full  line  of  cements,  plaster,  lime,  hair,  etc.  We  are  often  asked 
where  to  buy  such  articles.  This  is  the  answer. 


How  are  the  wood  and  water  problems 
this  winter,  since  we  had  so  thorough  a 
discussion  of  man's  work  and  woman's 
work  last  year  ?  Has  any  one  reformed  ? 
Or  are  things  running  just  as  they  were, 
with,  perhaps,  a  little  more  grumbling 
on  account  of  hard  times  ? 

* 

It  is  very  much  against  our  wishes  to 
present  only  one  side  of  a  subject.  But, 
since  the  young  ladies  have  not  put  in  a 
plea  for  themselves  on  the  beau  ques¬ 
tion,  they  must  not  think  that  the  Chief 
Cook  shows  partiality  in  permitting  only 
the  elders  to  express  themselves  on  the 
question.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  all, 
if  the  younger  readers  would  add  their 
opinions  to  this  discussion,  both  girls 
and  boys.  The  Chief  Cook  must  remain 
neutral  regarding  this  question  until 
later,  but  will  suggest  to  those  who  may 
wish  to  continue  the  discussion,  another 
view  of  the  situation:  Why  do  we  follow 
in  the  time- beaten  path,  and  consider 
only  the  woman  side  of  a  condition  which 
calls  for  reform  ?  What  shall  we  do  with 
the  beardless  boys  who  make  themselves 
beaux  to  the  schoolgirls  ? 


THE  BEAU  QUESTION. 

SHALL  SHOUT  SKIHTS  “  KEEP  COMPANY  ?” 

Prohibition  Wins  in  This  Contest. 

Is  it  sensible ,  proper,  or  in  any  way  com¬ 
mendable,  for  young  girls  from  14  to  17 
years  of  age,  to  have  the  constant  com¬ 
pany  of  young  men  ? 

It  Shortens  Girlhood. 

S  it  sensible  ?  At  that  age,  girls  are 
busiest  with  school  work  ;  all  their 
time  and  strength  are  required  to  keep 
up  with  their  classes.  When  they  have 
“constant  company  of  young  men,”  it 
means  late  hours,  undue  excitement, 
and  an  utter  unfitness  for  the  realities  of 
life.  I  verily  believe  that  one  cause  of 
“  nervous  prostration,”  so  common  among 
American  women,  is  the  lack  of  sleep 
aud  quiet  ways  during  these  formative 
years. 

Is  it  proper  ?  If  ever  young  America 
needs  a  guardian  in  the  shape  of  an  older 
person,  it  is  at  this  age.  Nothing  would 
better  please  those  of  us  who  have  been 
annoyed  at  church,  lecture  or  other 
public  place,  by  the  silly,  rude  ways  of 
young  girls  and  their  beaux,  than  to  see 
them  accompanied  by  their  parents,  al¬ 
lowing  others  to  enjoy  what  is  often 
utterly  spoiled  to  us  now.  Then,  too,  at 
this  age,  young  girls  will  permit  liberties 
from  young  men,  the  memory  of  which, 
even  if  no  real  harm  is  done,  will  rob 
modesty  of  its  bloom. 

Is  it  commendable  ?  The  entering  of 
society  so  young,  certainly  makes  our 
girls  pass£e  very  early.  I  can  recall  many 
examples  of  those  who  had  the  “con¬ 
stant  company  of  young  men”  when  be¬ 
tween  14  and  17,  who  have  faded  and 
withered  so  that  now,  when  they  ought 
to  be  in  their  prime,  they  are  “  on  the 
shelf ;”  not  brilliant  and  attractive  as 
they  should  be  with  the  advantages  they 
ought  to  have  improved,  but  literally 
worn  out  with  too  much  “sparking.” 

Mothers,  keep  your  daughters  young 
till  past  17.  Teach  them  to  be  proud  of 
their  father’s  escort  if  they  attend  an 
evening  lecture  or  concert ;  let  them 
take  his  arm  and  be  entertaining  to  him, 
and  no  young  man  could  be  prouder  of 
his  fair  charge.  Are  not  we  older  ones 
partly  to  blame  that  our  daughters  are 
so  eager  for  beaux  ?  From  early  infancy, 
they  are  laughed  at,  and  teased  about 
the  boys.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  call 
their  mates  of  the  other  sex,  friends, 
and  teach  them  to  entertain  their  friends 
in  the  presence  of  the  rest  of  the  family  ? 
A  young  man  once  made  the  remark, 
“  When  I  call  on  a  certain  young  lady, 
if  the  family  are  sitting  on  the  porch, 
they  all  scatter  at  my  approach.  1  wish 


they  wouldn’t,  for  the  parents  are  in¬ 
telligent  people,  and  I  enjoy  meeting 
them.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  nuns  of 
the  young  girls,  but  until  they  reach 
years  of  discretion,  their  intercourse 
with  young  men  should  be  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  mother. 
Many  a  young  life  has  been  wrecked  be¬ 
cause  of  too  much  liberty. 

MOLLIE  WIGGINS. 

Girlhood  Has  Other  Joys. 

I  would  answer  deeidedly  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  My  reasons  for  this  are  numerous 
and  obvious.  Constant  company  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  forerunner  of  marriage,  and 
no  g-irl  is  prepared  for  this  important 
change  in  her  life  at  the  age  mentioned. 
“But,”  say  the  girls,  “we  do  not  wish 
to  marry,  we  just  want  a  good  time.” 
This  is  natural.  It  is  every  girl’s  right 
to  desire  and  get  all  the  happiness,  in  a 
worthy  way,  which  she  can  in  life  ;  but 
it  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  young  girls 
can  secure  happiness  only  by  constant 
company.  The  girl  who  begins  so  young 
to  fritter  away  her  thoughts  and  affec¬ 
tions  on  various  suitors,  will  sooner  or 
later  face  the  fact  that  she  has  given 
time  and  thought  to  very  shallow  things 
— time  which  should  have  been  spent  in 
study  and  a  careful  Observation  of  the 
world  and  its  ways. 

“  But,”  says  an  indulgent  mother,  “my 
mother  and  grandmother  married  young, 
lived  happily,  and  early  settled  down  to 
life’s  responsibilities.”  This  may  be 
true.  We  have  all,  doubtless,  known  of 
many  who  married  young,  and  were  con¬ 
sidered  happy  and  contented;  but  I  never 
think  seriously  upon  this  subject  without 
the  words  of  a  very  lovely  wife  and 
mother  coming  to  me  with  startling  clear¬ 
ness.  Her  husband  was  thoughtful  and 
kind  ;  her  children  loving  and  dutiful. 
But  once  in  speaking  of  her  marriage, 
which  occured  when  she  was  only  17,  she 
said,  “  I  never  had  any  girlhood.”  Just 
that  one  sentence  was  so  wonderfully  sig¬ 
nificant,  and  so  freighted  with  a  sense 
of  having  lost  something  which  was  hers 
by  right,  that  it  made  upon  my  mind  a 
lasting  impression. 

Girls,  be  girls  while  you  may.  Woman¬ 
hood  with  all  its  powers  and  its  priv¬ 
ileges  ;  with  all  its  burdens  and  its  cares  , 
will  come  soon  enough.  Let  it  come  to 
you.  Do  not  hasten  to  meet  it.  Girl¬ 
hood  is  a  beautiful  season,  which,  if 
rightly  spent,  will  brighten  all  your 
after  life.  Study  and  plan  and  help 
mother  ;  and  be  kind  and  loving  with 
your  companions. 

Mothers,  do  not  push  your  growing 
girls  to  the  front,  and  allow  yourself  to 
sink  into  the  background.  Do  not  lavish 
upon  them  superfluous  and  costly  cloth¬ 
ing,  while  you  toil  and  slave  and  deny 
yourself  those  comforts  and  clothes 
which  are  by  right  yours  as  the  mistress 
of  your  home,  as  the  worthy  wife  of  a 
man  with  whom  you  have  toiled  and 
secured  a  competence,  and  as  the  wise 
mother  of  your  children.  Do  not  allow 
yourself  to  sink  into  merely  a  household 
drudge,  self-made  and  valued  at  your 
own  estimate.  Make  home  pleasant  and 
cheerful.  Adapt  yourself  to  your  child¬ 
ren.  Allow  them  to  entertain  their 
friends  at  home.  Counsel  and  guide 
them  ;  but  to  the  question  of  “  constant 
company”  at  the  age  of  14  to  17,  answer, 
“  No,”  and  hold  to  your  decision. 

ELLA  F.  FLANDERS. 

Timely  Parental  Interference. 

Much  may  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
young  people  “  keeping  company,”  and 
it  certainly  should  be  said  seriously. 
For,  although  many  smile  at  the  expres¬ 
sion,  “  keeping  company,”  the  custom  is 
just  as  popular  among  our  young  people 
of  to-day,  as  it  was  60  or  70  years  ago 
when  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
“  sat  up  together,”  “  keeping  company.’ 


In  different  classes  of  society  it  is  accom¬ 
plished  in  different  ways,  and  the  young 
people  are  not  always  to  blame  that  these 
are  not  always  the  best  ways,  either. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  good  advice  given 
in  a  kindly  manner  to  young  folks  is  re¬ 
jected  ;  but  far  too  many  parents  shirk 
this  responsibility,  which  is  plainly  their 
duty.  Oftentimes,  young  people  drift 
almost  unconsciously  into  the  intimacy 
of  “  keeping  company.”  and  finally  into 
an  unhappy  and  unsuitable  marriage, 
simply  because  their  parents  or  guardians 
are  careless  about  whom  they  associate 
with,  until  it  is  too  late  to  have  any  in¬ 
fluence  with  either  party. 

It  may  be  a  prudish  idea  of  mine,  but 
1  think  that  the  happiest  and  best  way 
for  young  people  to  make  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintances  is  at  their  own  homes  under 
the  guardianship  of  parents  or  friends. 
Parents  may  invite  young  people  of 
whom  they  approve,  to  meet  their  sons 
and  daughters  and  their  young  friends  at 
their  homes,  and  any  young  man  or 
woman  thus  invited  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  will  be  welcomed  as  a 
friend  as  long  as  he  proves  worthy,  and 
his  acquaintance  may  grow  into  some¬ 
thing  nearer.  Thus  we  may  bring  the 
young  people  pleasantly  together,  in¬ 
stead  of  leaving  them  to  make  haphazard 
acquaintances,  meeting  in  public  places 
where  there  is  no  opportunity  to  judge 
of  each  other’s  character.  The  young 
people  will  enjoy  acquaintances  made  in 
this  way,  and,  even  though  the  ones 
brought  together  so  pleasantly  prove  un¬ 
suited  for  marriage,  they  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  forming  pleasant  friend¬ 
ships  which  may  prove  of  inestimable 
value.  If  daughters  are  guarded  in  this 
manner,  young  men  will  soon  perceive 
that  they  are  worthy  of  being  prized, 
and  will  respect  them  much  more  than 
they  would  were  they  thrown  upon  the 
public  market  to  prove  their  own  value. 
Do  not  deprive  them  of  young  society  ; 
but  by  surrounding  them  with  the  best, 
you  may  have  the  privilege  of  selecting 
their  intimate  acquaintances  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  best  does  not  always  mean 
the  wealthy,  but  those  best  in  morals, 
education,  and  principles.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  say  that  young  people  should  never 
have  their  freedom,  or  be  left  alone  ;  yet 
it  is  best  that  they  should  feel  that  they 
are  under  parents’  protection. 

Parents  who  leave  young  people  wholly 
to  themselves,  and  then  reprimand  their 
daughters  for  allowing  young  men  to  re¬ 
main  until  a  late  hour,  are  not  wholly 
blameless.  I  never  knew  but  one  young 
lady  who  had  the  moral  courage  to  tell 
her  would-be  lover  that  it  was  time  for 
him  to  go  home,  as  her  father  did  not 
approve  of  her  having  a  young  man  stay 
after  10  o’clock.  Few  young  girls  could 
say  that  to  a  friend,  even  though  in 
obedience  to  their  parents’  wishes  they 
might  desire  it,  and  feel  obliged  to  be 
rude  in  order  to  give  the  young  man  a 
hint  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  be  going. 
Parents  should  not  require  a  daughter  to 
do  either,  but  out  of  their  boundless  love 
and  care,  should  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  give  the  hint,  or  speak  plainly  about 
such  matters.  No  gentleman  will  respect 
a  parent  less  for  doing  so.  A  young 
man’s  mother  or  older  sister  may  often 
help  him  greatly  by  talking  these  little 
matters  over  with  him,  and  he  is  often 
very  thankful  for  these  bits  of  advice. 


Possibly  some  parents  say,  “  I  am  not 
going  to  meddle  with  young  folks’  affairs. 
My  children  must  learn  by  experience, 
and  they  must  choose  for  themselves.” 
The  parents  are  yet  to  be  found  who  do 
not  meddle  with  an  unwise  choice,  when 
it  is,  perhaps,  too  late. 

ALICE  E.  FINNEY. 


-  WAR  COFFEE ." 

OME  of  the  makeshifts  and  economies 
practiced  by  our  mothers  in  the 
dark  days  of  the  war,  are  too  valuable  to 
drop  out  of  our  modern  cook  books  and 
cuisines.  One  of  them,  at  least,  should 
be  retained  for  other  good  qualities  than 
economy  alone.  I  mean  the  “war  coffee” 
that  was  ground  in  the  good  old  coffee 
grinders,  and  sipped  with  real  zest  from 
the  china  cups,  while  the  latest  war  news 
was  being  read.  It  was  good — it  is  good 
to-day,  too. 

Many  people  cannot  drink  coffee,  as  it 
is  injurious  to  them,  and  the  deprivation 
is  a  great  trial.  But  this  “  make-believe” 
coffee,  that  tastes  so  much  like  the  real 
article,  has  the  merit  of  being  harmless 
and  delicious  —  two  recommendations 
that  go  together  finely.  It  is  made  of 
ground  peas,  and  may  have  a  very  little 
real  coffee  added  to  give  it  flavor  and 
character,  though  the  peas  alone  make 
a  nourishing,  relishing  beverage.  The 
peas  may  be  roasted  and  ground  to  order 
at  the  large  grocery  houses  in  the  cities, 
but  if  one  lives  too  far  away  to  make 
that  practicable,  the  browning  and  grind¬ 
ing  may  be  quite  easily  done  at  home, 
with  the  advantage  of  having  the  work 
done  just  to  suit  one’s  taste. 

One  good  way  to  prepare  the  “  war 
coffee,”  is  to  take  one-third  or  one-fourth 
Java  and  the  rest  ground  peas,  add  an 
egg  or  an  egg-shell,  and  cover  with  cold 
water.  Allow  this  to  come  slowly  to 
a  boil,  then  fill  the  coffee-pot  with 
boiling  water  from  the  kettle.  If  the 
egg  is  used,  the  coffee  settles  itself,  but 
it  never  comes  amiss  to  pour  iu  a  few 
drops  of  cold  water  just  before  serving. 
This  settles  the  grounds  very  success¬ 
fully.  Of  course,  rich  cream  is  the 
proper  accompaniment  to  tea  or  coffee, 
and  no  possible  substitute  can  quite  take 
its  place.  Perhaps  condensed  milk  comes 
next  to  cream,  but,  in  that  case,  one 
must  enjoy  having  his  coffee  sweetened, 
as  condensed  milk  is,  unfortunately, 
sweet.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
flavor  and  true  essence  of  tea  or  coffee 
are  injured  by  the  addition  of  sugar,  and 
when  once  one  accustoms  himself  to 
doing  without  it,  he  will  be  quite  sui‘e 
never  to  have  any  wish  for  it  again.  If 
cream  and  condensed  milk  are  both  out 
of  reach,  milk  scalded  and  used  boiling 
hot,  does  very  well,  “considering.” 

An  amusing  incident  came  to  my  notice 
awhile  ago.  A  friend  went  to  a  grocery 
store  and  called  for  gi’ound  peas,  as  her 
physician  would  not  allow  coffee  pure 
and  simple.  The  clerk  shook  his  head. 
Could  he  not  have  them  gx-ound  for  her  ? 
No.  So  the  fi-iend  turned  away.  “  I 
can  give  you  a  cheap  brand  of  coffee, 
madam,”  the  clerk  said  quickly  ;  where¬ 
upon  the  lady  was  righteously  wroth.  If 
she  wanted  coffee,  she  wanted  the  best, 
of  coux-se.  She  wanted  peas.  Then  the 
clei’k,  with  a  little  embarrassed  cough, 
explained  in  a  whisper  that  their  cheap¬ 
est  coffees  were  peas  !  But  that  is  not 
the  “war  coffee”  to  be  bought — that  xnust 
be  freshly  x*oasted  and  ground,  and  see 
only  the  inside  of  a  paper  bag. 

ANNIE  HAMILTON  DONNELL. 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


FOR  THE  FAMILY  COOK. 

THIS  morning,  while  rolling  out 
cookies,  which,  by  the  way,  were 
m  aon  rom  a  tried  and  trusty  recipe 
takep  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  few  yeais 
ago,  I  wondered  why  we  did  not  have 
more  good,  practical,  cooking  recipes  in 
the  Home  Department.  I  finally  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  because  busy  house¬ 
wives  did  not  take  time  to  write  them, 
and  resolved  to  contribute  my  share. 
[You  are  wrong.  It  is  because  we  do 
not  care  to  devote  much  space  to  publish¬ 
ing  recipes. — Eds.] 

Scalloped  Potatoes  No.  1. — Slice  raw 
potatoes  into  cold  water;  drain  well,  put 
a  layer  in  an  earthen  dish — tin  is  not 
quite  so  good — season  well,  and  sprinkle 
with  flour.  Continue  these  layers  till 
the  dish  is  nearly  full,  having  the  last 
layer  without  flour.  Lay  bits  of  butter 
over  the  top,  and  pour  on  a  cup  of  milk 
to  two  quarts  of  potatoes.  Cover  when 
first  put  into  the  oven,  giving  them  a 
chance  to  brown  when  nearly  done.  Al¬ 
low  1)£  to  2  hours  for  baking,  and  serve 
in  the  dish  in  which  they  were  cooked. 
This  is  a  good  way  to  cook  potatoes  on 
ironing  day. 

Scalloped  Potatoes  No.  2. — Chop 
cold  boiled  or  baked  potatoes  quite  fine. 
In  a  baking  dish  or  tin,  place  a  layer, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  cover 
with  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs.  Make 
three  or  four  layers  having  bread  crumbs 
on  the  top.  Put  on  bits  of  butter  and 
pour  over  sufficient  milk  to  make  them 
dry  or  moist  to  taste.  Cover  and  bake 
half  an  hour,  browning  five  minutes. 
These  may  be  served  in  another  dish  if 
carefully  moved. 

Scalloped  Codfish. — One  pint  of  milk, 
a  little  salt  and  pepper  ;  heat  and  add 
one  teaspoonful  of  corn  starch  rubbed 
into  a  lump  of  butter.  Put  one  layer  of 
cold,  sliced  potatoes  in  the  bottom  of  a 
baking  dish  ;  then  a  layer  of  soaked  and 
shredded  codfish.  Cbop  six  hard-boiled 
eggs,  cooked  fully  12  minutes  ;  spread  a 
thin  layer  of  egg  over  the  fish.  Repeat 
the  potatoes,  fish  and  egg,  till  the  dish  is 
full.  Spread  a  thick  layer  of  bread 
crumbs  over  the  top,  pour  cream  gravy 
over,  and  bake  from  15  to  20  minutes. 

MOLLIE  WIGGINS. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Ungracious  Neglect. — To  be  a  good 
letter  writer,  is  no  mean  attainment.  A 
chatty  account  of  family  happenings 
makes  good  reading,  whether  the  style 
be  condensed  or  diffuse.  It  is  said  that 
an  educated  foreigner  traveling  in  Amer¬ 
ica  was  struck  with  our  disregard  of  the 
ties  of  kinship.  It  shocked  him  to  dis¬ 
cover  so  many  brothers  and  sisters  who 
had  not  met  or  even  exchanged  a  written 
message  for  many  years,  such  neglect 
being  in  his  country  considered  some¬ 
thing  quite  inexcusable.  p.  p. 

A  Contented  Mind. — There’s  the 
woman  who  is  always  complaining  of 
her  lot !  One  half  of  her  time  is  spent  in 
sickness,  no  doubt  more  or  less  imagin¬ 
ary,  the  other  half  in  telling  of  it.  I  am 
reminded  of  a  little  anecdote  I  read  not 
long  since.  After  a  five  years’  absence, 
a  minister  returned  to  his  former  home. 
Meeting  a  former  acquaintance  on  the 
street,  he  greeted  her  thus  : 

“  It  is,  and  it  is  not,  the  Mrs.  Browm  I 
used  to  know  ?” 

“The  very  same,”  she  replied. 

“Then  what  can  have  happened  to 
change  you  so  ?” 

“  A  contented  mind,  sir  ;  that  is  all.” 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


And  yet  how  much  !  It  had  changed  a 
sad,  gloomy-faced,  complaining  woman 
into  a  rosy,  happy-faced  one,  and  a  con¬ 
tented  mind  can  do  the  same  for  all  who 
try  it.  The  blood  cannot  be  pure  with 
a  discontented  mind,  and  w  ithout  pure 
blood  no  one  can  be  well. 

MABEL  II.  MONSEY. 

The  Enjoyments  of  Life. — The  real 
enjoyments  of  life  seem  more  attainable 
by  those  who  are  called  the  middle 
classes  than  any  other.  These  neither 
have  riches  enough  to  make  the  care  of 
them  a  burden,  nor  are  they  so  poor  as 
to  suffer  for  the  necessaries  or  comforts 
of  life.  One  should  have  enough  care 
and  labor  of  some  kind  to  fill  a  large 
part  of  the  day  ;  with  enough  freedom 
from  care  to  feel  like  giving  at  least  a 
part  of  every  evening  to  some  kind  of 
innocent  amusement  or  social  pleasures  ; 
leisure  to  read,  and  a  taste  xor  good 
reading  with  the  ability  to  purchase  the 
best  books  of  good  authors  as  they  are 
published.  With  loving  hearts,  intellec¬ 
tual  tastes  and  material  prosperity  suffi¬ 
cient  to  gratify  the  best  desires  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  one  ought  to  enjoy  life. 
There  can  be  no  lasting  enjoyment  of 
life  unless  our  conduct  is  governed  by 
fixed  principles  of  right  and  wrong. 
Great  wealth  fosters  pride,  and  poverty 
tempts  to  envy  and  hatred.  Good 
health,  moderate  means,  bright,  well- 
disposed  children,  and  a  rational  desire 
that  their  education  and  training  shall 
be  of  the  best,  and  a  reasonable  amount 
of  pleasant  social  intercourse  with  our 
equals,  crowds  as  much  enjoyment  into 
our  lives  as  we  need  expect  or  desire. 

B.  C.  DUNLAP. 


PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

If  you  hear  a  prayer  that  moves  you 
By  its  humble,  pleading  tone, 

Join  it.  Do  not  let  the  seeker 
Bow  before  his  God  alone. 

Why  should  not  your  brother  share 
The  strength  of  “two  or  three”  in  prayer? 

— Boston  Transcript. 

Augustine  Birrell  in  Scribner’s. — 
“  Bad  taste  comes  by  nature,  and  good 
by  taking  thought.  To  go  wrong  is 
natural,  to  go  right  is  discipline.” 

George  Dana  Boardman  :  “  The  law 
of  the  harvest  is  to  reap  more  than  you 
sow.  Sow  an  act,  and  you  reap  a  habit  ; 
sow  a  habit,  and  you  reap  a  character  ; 
sow  a  character,  and  you  reap  a  destiny.” 

Mrs.  Frank  Leslie:  “If  a  woman 
sympathizes  in  her  husband’s  work, 
enters  into  his  hopes  and  fears  and  helps 
him  along  in  life,  as  she  should  do,  and 
he  accepts  that  sympathy  and  unselfish¬ 
ness  from  her,  he  must  give  back,  by  his 
interest  in  the  details  of  her  private  life, 
the  vital  force  he  is  absorbing  if  he  de¬ 
sires  to  keep  her  with  him  and  hold  the 
sunshine  of  her  love.” 


lx  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AYER’S 

Hair  Vigor 

Prevents 

BALDNESS 

REMOVES  DANDRUFF 

AND 

Restores  Color 

TO 

Faded  and  Gray 

HAIR 

THE 

Best  Dressing 


TUP  nPPT  Farm  Account  Book  on  Earth.  3d 
I  nC  DCv  I  Ed. .containing  many  improvements 
now  ready,  50c.  GEO.  A.  ROGERS,  N.  Andover,  Mass- 


Comfort 

with  boots  and  shoes,  harness, 
and  all  kinds  of  black  leathei 
comes  from  the  use  of 

Vacuum 

Leather  Oil. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial — and  your  money  back 
you  want  it — a  swob  with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “  How  to  Take  Carh 
of  Leather,”  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO..  Rochester.  N.  Y 

BREAK  FA  ST- SUPPER. 

EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL-  COMFORTINC 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


.QUARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 


FAY’S  MANILLA 

ROOFING. 


s?  rongWATER  PROOF.™  l™Led 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  lor  Plnstcr  on  wrIIh. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  aamples,  Ac. 

Ihe  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO.,  CAilDENjii.J. 


GEO.  J  RECORD  S 

DOUBLE-TIN  SAP  SPOUTS 

THE  BEST  AND 
CHEAPEST. 

Over  5,000,000  in 
Tse.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write 
for  free  sample. 

RECORD  MFC.  CO.,  CONNEAUT,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Spouts,  Palls,  Cans,  Etc. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


CANNING 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
__  D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
and  Farnham,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


GIVEN  AWAY 

at  less  than  cost.  A  I’ANTASOT E-covered  Buggy 
Cushion,  made  by  one  of  the  best  makers  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  First-class  in  every  respect.  We  are  doing  this 
to  introduce  this  material,  as  the  manufacturers  tell 
us  that  PANTASOTE  will  wear  better  than  leather, 
hut  you  won’t  believe  it  till  you  see  it  yourself.  On 
receipt  of  a  Post-office  order  for  $1.50,  we  will  send 
you  a  cushion  worth  $3.00.  We  don’t  prepay  the  ex- 
pressage.  Colors:  Dark  Green.  Maroon,  Black  or 
ButT.  Regulation  size,  31  inches  wide.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  cushions  made,  and  only  two  sold  to  one 
person.  Refer  to  the  editor  of  this  paper. 

THE  PANTASOTE  LEATHER  CO., 

Salesrooms:  39*41  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 
Mills:  Passaic,  N.  J. 


Warranted 
To  Wash 

AS  CLEAN  AS  CAN  BE 

done  on  the  wimhbonrd  in  half  7.r>,000in 
thetime,  with  half  the  work  of  the  old  way.  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer  will  bo  senton  trial  at  wholesale 
price;  If  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  JLlve 
agents  wanted.  For  terms,  prices,  etc.,  write 
PORTLAND  MFG.  CO.,  Box  14  Portland,  Mich. 


STEAU  BOILERS,  Si 

use  in  Ditiries,  Laundries,  Slaughter¬ 
houses,  Ruuning  Engines,  Pumping  Water 
by  Steam  and  other  uses.  Address: 
J .  K.  PURINTON,  «&  GO.,  Des  Moines,  Ia. 


FOOT  POWER  MACHINERY. 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS. 
Wood  or  metai  workers  without 
steam  power,  can  successfully  com¬ 
pete  with  the  largo  shops  by  using 
our  New  Labor-Saving  Ma¬ 
chinery,  latestand  mostapprovcd 
for  practical  shop  use;  also  for  In¬ 
dustrial  Schools,  Home  Training, 
etc.  Catalogue  free. 

SENECA  FALLS  MFG.  CO., 
28  Water  St.,  Senega  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Farms,  homes  and  business  phop- 

ERTY  in  the  Beautiful,  Healthful  and  Fertile 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Attractive  Bargains  oilered 
by  C.  W.  PEERY  &  CO..  Middletown,  Vu. 


VIRGINIA 


PLANTATION— 735  acres,  for  $7,000. 
Buildings  alone  worth  more  than 
is  asked  for  the  farm.  Must  be  sold.  Easy  terms.  400 
acres  cleared ;  335  tine  timber;  large  amount  of  river 
bottoms  of  inexhaustible  fertility;  all  level  and 
smooth.  1’ostOtlice  %  mile:  churches  and  stores  near 
by.  Best  of  neighborhood.  Framehouse  8  rooms,  de¬ 
tached  kitchen;  perfect  repair.  Orchard.  Fine  view. 
Large  barns  and  stables;  0  tenant  houses  and  14  other 
buildings.  Particulars,  W.  C.  Stevens,  Lynchburg,  Va 


Grant’s  Household 
Repairing0utfit$2 

JUS'l  WHAT  YOU 
WANT. 

Will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

The  outfit  consists 
of  the  Tools  and  Ma¬ 
terial  shown  in  cut. 
Any  one  can  do  his 
own  half-soling  and 
mending  of  Hoots, 
Shoes,  Rubbers, 
Harness,  Furni¬ 
ture,  Etc. 

We  also  furnish 
Half  Soles  (cut  to  ex¬ 
act  size)  and  Patches. 
Price  for  Outfit,  $2. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
JOHN  II.  GRANT 
342  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago.  Ill 


Virginia  Farms  for  Sale. 

500  Improved  and  Unimproved  Farms.  500  Town 
Lots  and  Villa  Sites.  Will  give  the  best  bargains  In 
the  South.  Claremont  is  a  growing  town  on  James 
River.  Circulars  free. 

CITIZENS  LAND  B.  L.  &  D.  CO.,  Claremont,  Va. 


POSITION  WANTED 

farming  on  business  principles;  dairy  for  milk  or 
butter;  silos;  root  crops  for  feeding;  culture  of 
small  fruits,  grapes  and  peaches.  Address 

H.  T.  ADAMS,  Lyons  Farms,  N.  J. 


Wanted 


—A  young  man  to  work  on  a  poultry 
farm.  One  who  is  not  afraid  of 
work,  and  can  furnish  good  ref- 
A.  J.  HALLOCK,  Speonk,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


WANTED— Young  man  to  use  his  unoccupied  time  to 
assist  manager  of  magazine.  One  connected  with 
church  or  society.  O.  L.  HINDS  CO.,  New  York. 


CARDS 


FOR  1  895.  50  Sample  Styles 

AND  LIST  OP  400  PREMIUM  ARTICLES 
PREE.ilAVERPIELDPUB  CO.CADIZ.OUIO 


PATENTS 


Thomas  P.  Simpson, Washington,  D.C. 
No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


EIGHT  PER  CENT  INTEREST. 

A  well-established  business  will  be  enlarged  by 
incorporating  at  once.  The  business  will  pay  eight 
per  cent  on  the  investment.  Stock  will  be  fully  paid 
and  non-assessable.  For  particulars  address 
WM.  A.  HIGGINS,  Exchange  Bldg.,  So.  Omaha,  Neb. 


ONE  YEAR  TRIAL  FREE 

A  nne  14k.  gold  plated  watch  to  every  reader  o'thid  paper. 
Written  guarantee  for  5  yra.aent  with  each  watch.  Cutthil 
Out  and  Bend  it  to  us  with  your  full  name  and  addre8«, 
and  wo  will  Bend  you  one  of  theacelogant  richly  jew- 
lcd  gold  finished  watches  by  express  for  examination 
and  if  you  thin  kit  equal  in  appearance  to  a  |26  gold 
watch,  pay  our  sample  price  and  it  ifl  youra. 

Weeerid  with  the  watch  our  guarantee  that  you  can 
return  it  at  any  time  within  one  year  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  if  you  sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we  will 
give  you  one  FREE.  Write  at  once  as  we  shall  send 
out  samples  for  60  days  only. 

fmv.no  CHICAGO  WATCH  CO., 

,u.  Liw  Sitt  281  W»b*>h  Ave.,  CUICAUO 


ItfANTtn  “Partner  for  Nursery  business.  Must 
VwAlv  I  LU  understand  same  thoroughly.  Young 
man  with  small  capital  preferred.  References  ex¬ 
changed.  Box  21,  Brookton.  Tompkins  Co.,  N..Y- 


System. 


Musical  I  nstriimcnt 
- you  thlnkof  buying.  Vio¬ 
lins  repaired  by  the  Cremona 
C.  STORY,  26  Central  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


KARAT. 


COLD 
PLATE. 

CUT  IMIS  OUT  and  send  It  to 
us  with  youi-  name  and  address 
and  we  will  send  you  this  beautiful 
gold  finished  watch  by  express  for 
examination.  You  examine  it  at 
the  express  office,  and  if  you  think 
it  a  bargain  pay  our  sample  pilce 
$2.75,  and  it  Is  yours.  It  is  magni¬ 
ficently  engraved  and  equal  In 
appearance  In  a  genuine  Solid 
Gold  walrh.  A  guarantee  for  5 
years  and  beautiful  gold  plate 
chain  and  charm  sent  free  with 
every  watch,  write  to  day , this  may 
not  appear  again;  mention  whether 
von  want  gents’  or  ladies’  RVze. 

tHE  NATIONAL  MFC. 

&  IMPORTING  CO.. 

334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


m.  uuLu 

PLATED 

WATCH 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER!  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  IN  ADVANCE. 

BOX  OF  50  CIGARS  AND  WATCH  FOR  S2.C0.  lOO.OOOTESTlMOUALS  RECEIVED. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  arid  send  it  to  ns  with  yoor  name  and  address,  (no  money  required  in  advance)  and  we 
will  tend  to  you  by  express,  same  day  we  receive  your  order,  one  box  containing  60  of  Cnr  Celebrated 
10c.  Cigars,  and  in  th*e  same  package  a  genuine  Heavy  Cold  Plated  Watch,  stem  winder  and  scttei^ 
enamel  dial,  oil  tempered,  unbreakable  mainspring,  finely  finished  train,  jeweled  balance,  du  t  proof, 
finely  polished  case,  a  splendid  timekeeper.  A  written  guarantee  for  5  Yearn  Bent  with  every  watch.  You 
examine  the  goods  at  the  express  office  and  if  satisfactory,  pay  the  express  agent  82.95  and  express 
charges,  and  the  box  of  BO  Citmrs  and  Gold  Plato  Watch,  aro  yoor*.  As  this  offer  is  made  solely 
to  introduce  our  famous  10c,  Cigars,  to  protect  ourselves  against  dealers  and  speculators  ordering  in 
Jar""'  quantities,  wo  will  not  aell  wsve  thrn  3  bozos  and  3  watches  to  any  one  person,  Write  to-day* 

Western  Union  Mfg.  Co.,  281  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  L!.<r 
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“STONES.” 

Short  stories  again  this  week  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons.  Luckily,  our  small  type  is  new  and  clear. 
Read  the  “ads,”  and  get  the  catalogues  that  seem 
suited  to  your  business. 

There  was  once  a  green  young  clerk  in  a  Ver¬ 
mont  country  store.  He  was  not  quite  up  to  all 
the  Yankee  tricks  of  trade,  as  his  eye  teeth  were 
still  in  the  rough.  One  day  a  man  came  in  with  a 
big  ball  of  fine-looking  butter.  The  young  man 
bought  it.  Soon  after,  some  one  came  in  to  buy 
butter,  and  the  clerk  cut  into  that  big  ball  for  a 
sample.  In  the  center  of  the  ball  was  a  stone 
weighing  several  pounds.  Of  course,  the  clerk 
felt  bad  to  think  he  had  paid  cash  for  a  stone.  The 
boss  only  smiled  and  said:  “  Take  that  stone  and 
clean  it  up  well,  and  keep  it  out  of  sight.  When 
that  man  comes  in  to  buy  coffee,  slip  the  stone 
into  his  bag  and  sell  it  back  to  him.  He’ll  recog¬ 
nize  it,  and  you  won’t  hear  any  more  from  him.” 
In  a  few  days,  back  came  the  farmer  to  buy  his 
coffee,  and  he  walked  off  with  that  same  stone  in 
his  basket.  He  never  came  back  with  it,  because 
he  recognized  the  condition  of  affairs.  He  didn’t 
make  much  money  selling  a  stone  at  15  cents  and 
buying  it  back  at  35  cents!  To  bring  the  stone 
back  and  make  trouble  about  it,  was  to  publish 
his  own  meanness  and  fraud.  He,  therefore,  kept 
quiet. 


I VE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

IF  YOU  DON’T  SEE  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  ASK  FOB  IT  ! 

Onion  Sets  for  a  Field  Crop.— Why  does  The 
R.  N.-Y.  think  that  onion  sets  are  not  good  for  a 
field  crop,  page  831  ?  Some  here  will  try  them  this 
season.  L.  H.  c. 

Alger,  O. 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  doesn’t  think  so,  and  hasn’t 
said  so.  What  it  did  say  was  that  onions  could 
not  profitably  be  grown  from  sets  in  field  culture, 
that  is,  where  they  are  grown  as  a  market  crop. 
The  sets  are  altogether  too  expensive  as  compared 
with  seed.  There  is  no  law,  however,  to  prevent 
people  using  them  for  that  purpose,  even  though 
they  lose  money  by  so  doing. 

Onions  from  Sets. — 1.  Will  very  small  onions 
make  large  ones  if  put  out  like  sets  in  the  spring? 
2.  Would  it  be  good  policy  to  sow  the  Prizetaker 
late  for  small  onions  to  set  out  the  next  spring  for 
a  crop,  instead  of  raising  plants  under  glass,  as 
in  the  New  Onion  Culture  during  the  winter  ? 

Bedford,  Mass.  j.  h.  c. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  very  small  ones  will.  If  they  are 
too  large,  however,  they  are  likely  to  go  to  seed. 
2.  It  would  probably  be  all  right  so  far  as  securing 
a  crop  is  concerned,  but  the  sets  would  be  later  in 
starting  than  the  plants  from  the  greenhouse. 

Fenster  Pappe. — Is  the  fenster  pappe,  the  new 
German  substitute  for  covering  cold  frames,  etc., 
superior  to  cloth  ?  Does  it  let  through  more  light 
and  heat  than  cloth,  and  will  it  keep  out  the  cold 
as  well  as  glass  ?  d.  c.  h. 

Ans.— We  have  had  no  experience  with  the  sub¬ 
stance,  but  would  judge  from  its  appearance  that 
it  would  not  admit  light  so  readily  as  cloth,  and 
would  radiate  less  heat  at  night  than  glass.  It 
appears  to  be  more  durable  and  superior  to  cloth 
— the  claim  made  by  its  introducers.  One  person 
reports  using  it  to  cover  a  glass  palm  house,  when 
tne  heat  was  insufficient,  and  it  worked  admirably. 
From  its  appearance,  we  would  say  that  the  new 
substance  is  worth  trying  for  cold  frames  and  hot¬ 
beds.  A  sample  roll  costs  but  $1. 


Now  the  sermon  part  of  this  is  that  it  never 
pays  to  be  mean  or  tricky.  You  may  take  advant¬ 
age  of  a  friend  in  a  trade  by  making  him  think 
you  mean  what  you  say,  when  you  know  you  are 
deceiving  him.  but  you  are  just  like  the  man  with 
the  stone  in  his  butter— taking  pay  for  a  bogus 
article.  You’ll  get  that  stone  back  again  some 
day,  never  fear,  and  it  will  serve  you  just  right  if 
you  have  to  pay  dearly  for  it.  There  will  be  no 
sympathy  for  you  then,  for  that  stone  will  bear 
your  own  trade  mark  of  deceit  and  “smartness.” 
Keep  the  stones  out  of  your  goods  if  you  don’t 
want  them  rolled  on  to  your  spirits  later  in  life. 
And  now  here  is  what  comes  by  keeping  the  stones 
out  of  your  enterprise  and  energy.  Nothing  bogus 
about  this  : 

“  I  this  day  received  the  Kalamazoo  cutter.  I 
think  it  is  well  made,  I  know  it  is  very  handsome, 
beautifully  finished,  the  eeat  wide  enough  for 
three.  I  am  exceedingly  well  pleased.  Many 
thanks  for  the  same.  May  the  good  R.  N.-Y.  have 
a  very  prosperous,  happy  future.”  jos.  morris. 

Michigan. 

There’s  no  stone  in  that  coffee  !  Mr.  Morris 
went  ahead  and  got  his  club  of  subscriptions,  and 
sent  them  in  clear  and  straight.  He  gets  the  same 
straight  goods  in  return  and  so  will  any  one  else 
who  treats  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the  same  way.  No 
stones  in  the  coffee  we  send  out,  friends— these  31 
premiums  now  offered  are  all  open  for  inspection. 
Can’t  some  of  you  get  the  stones  out  of  the  road 
that  leads  to  a  club  of  subscriptions  ? 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  was  held  in  Agricultural 
Hall,  at  Albany,  on  Wednesday,  January  16. 
President  Dutclier  being  absent  on  account  of 
sickness,  ex-President,  James  Wood  of  Dutchess, 
was  called  to  the  chair.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  Ithaca. 
Vice-Presidents. 

First  District— Mr.  Geo.  Greene,  New  York  City. 
Second  District— Mr.  Oakleigh  Thorne,  Millbrook. 
Third  District — Hon.  James  Hilton,  New  Scotland. 
Fourth  District— Mr.  W.  M.  Weed,  Potsdam. 

Fifth  District— Mr.  W.  Carey  Sangle,  Waterville 
Sixth  District — Mr.  C.  S.  Barney,  Milford. 

Seventh  District — No  election. 

Eight  District — Col.  H.  Bowen,  Medina. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Mr.  James  B.  Docharty,  Albany. 

Recording  Secretary. 

Hon.  Seth  Fenner,  East  Aurora 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Chase,  Syracuse. 

Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  G.  Howard  Davison,  Millbrook. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Palmer,  Syracuse. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Converse,  Woodville. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Willard,  Geneva 

Hon.  F.  O.  Chamberlain,  Canandaigua. 

Mr.  J.  Gerow  Dutcher,  Pawling. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Redfield,  Batavia. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Lewis,  Schodack  Center. 

Consulting  Veterinarian. 

Prof.  James  Law,  F.  R.  V.  C.,  Ithaca. 
Consulting  Entomologist. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Lintner,  Albany. 
f  Consulting  Botanist. 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Peck,  Albany. 

A  resolution  was  addressed  to  Speaker  Crisp 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  requesting  him 
to  permit  the  Grout  anti-oleo  bill  to  come  before 
the  present  House  for  vote  before  adjournment. 


$300  DOLLARS  FOR  A  NAME. 

This  is  the  sum  we  hear  the  Salzer  Seed  Co.  offer 
for  a  suitable  name  for  their  wonderful  new  oats. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  Salzer’s  oats  are  the  best  of  300  varieties 
tested.  A  great  many  farmers  report  a  test  yield 
of  £00  bushels  per  acre  last  year,  and  are  sure  this 
caD  be  grown  and  even  more  during  1895.  An¬ 
other  farmer  writes  us  he  cropped  112  bushels  of 
Salzer’s  Marvel  Spring  wheat  on  2!4  acres.  At 
such  yield  wheat  pays  at  30  cents  per  bushel. 
One  thing  we  know  and  that  is  that  Salzer  is  the 
largest  Farm  Seed  grower  in  the  world  and  sells 
potatoes  at  $2.50  per  barrel. 

If  You  w  ill  <  ut  T  his  Out  and  Send  It 
with  10  cents  postage  to  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed 
Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  get  free  his  mammoth 
catalogue  and  a  package  of  above  $300  Prize 
Oats. — Adv. 


Bleaching  Vinegar.— How  can  I  remove  the 
color  from  cider  vinegar  without  destroying  the 
strength,  that  is,  in  a  practical  manner?  I  wish  to 
use  the  vinegar  for  pickling.  H.  w. 

Ans. — We  don’t  know,  Why  is  it  necessary  to 
remove  the  color  ?  Tne  white  vinegar  sold  in  the 
markets  is  not  cider  vinegar,  but  is  usually  called 
white  wine  vinegar,  and  is  often  a  chemical  com¬ 
pound.  Has  any  one  any  light  on  the  subject  ? 

White  Onion3.— I  see  that  white  onions  are 
quoted  at  from  $3  to  $8  a  barrel.  Why  is  this? 
Are  they  hard  to  raise  ?  Are  they  White  Globe  or 
cracker  varieties?  Is  the  yield  from  this  class 
light  ?  Are  the  barrels  used,  sugar  barrels  hold¬ 
ing  some  four  bushels,  or  flour  barrel  size  ?  Are 
these  white  onions  always  quoted  higher  than 
others,  or  does  there  happen  to  be  a  scarcity  now? 

Dartmouth,  Mass.  j.  h.  t. 

Ans. — Choice  white  onions — those  that  bring  the 
highest  prices — are  grown  mostly,  so  the  dealers 
tell  us,  in  Connecticut.  They  are  mostly  of  small 
or  medium  size.  The  Silverskin  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  varieties.  Very  small  ones  are  used  for 
pickling.  Tne  others  are  used  largely  by  hotels 
and  restaurants,  for  table  use.  A  very  large 
onion  is  not  wanted,  and  will  not  sell  for  so  much 
often,  as  good  yellow  onions.  The  yield  is  not 
necessarily  materially  less  than  that  of  the  other 
colors,  but  they  seem  more  difficult  to  bring  to 
perfection,  are,  therefore,  scarcer  and  conse¬ 
quently  higher  priced.  The  barrels  are  the  ordin¬ 
ary  flour  barrels,  holding  about  2%  bushels. 
Sometimes  white  onions  are  scarcer  than  at  other 
times,  and  then  the  price  is  higher. 


lUigcjcUanco u#  % rtrnt isiug . 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Lovely 
Flowers! 
Given 
Away 


I  To  introduce  my  ST'F.DS 
I  and  BULBS,  I  will  mail  2 
New  Excelsior  Double 
Dwarf  Pearl  Tuberose 
Bulbs,  sure  to  bloom  early; 
4  Gladioli  Bulbs-- fancy 
1  mixed,  lovely  spikes  all  colors, 
|  nothing  can  equal  these;  1  packet 
I  Marguerite  Carnation,  —  give 
j  elegant  flowers  in  4  mos.  from  seed; 
I  1  pkt  Pansy— The  Alice,  finest, 
mid.,  every  color  imaginable .  I  pkt. 
Poppy— Golden  Gate,  nothing 
makes  a  grander  show ;  1  packet  .Sweet  Pirns— FcU- 
I’ord’g  Choice,  mixed,  over  31  sorts,  simply  grand  ;  I 
pkt.  Phlox,  f  ncy  mid.,  includ  s  many  wonderful  cols. ; 
1  pkt.  Chinese  Pinks,  all  colors,  and  a  flower  everyone 
wants;  I  pkt.  Mixed  FI o we r  Seeds  for \A  ild  Gar¬ 
den-over  MO  kinds  that  will  grow  and  bloom  freely. 

The  abo'  e  nre  selling  for  j-l  00,  but  as  I  have  grown  100,000  col¬ 
lections  simply  to  introduce  mv  Seeds  and  Bulbs,  will  mail  the 
complete  lot.  for  only  25 cents  to  pay  postage,  packing,  etc.  They 
will  bloom  this  season  aitd  make  a  i  r  at  disi  lay.  Order  at 
once  before  nil  a»*e  taken.  Catalogue  of  Vegetables  and  lovely 
Flowers  FREE  with  each  order.  Full  of  Bargains. 

(rj*  If  you  send  silver  or  '»oney  Order,  a  Floral  Work  of  ah 
in  ten  colors  a’ id  50  cent  certifi  ate  is  sent  free.  Address 

F.  B.  MILLS,  Box  147,  ROSE  11ILL,  N.Y, 


Bi  j  1 1  |i  the  best  market  Red 
ITBIIId  Raspberry  known. 

Lady  Thompson 
Maxwell  and  Eldorado  ’ 

Circulars  free.  MYER  &  SON.  Bridgeville,  Del. 


JAPAN  PLUM  8, 

STANDARD  PEARS, 

AND  APPLE  TREES, 

growing  on  rented  land:  lease  expires,  trees  must  be 
sold.  Fine  stock,  lowest  prices.  List  mailed. 


WHITING  NURSERY  CO. 


Roxbury,  Mass. 
(Nurseries atGeneva.  N.Y. 


NEW  PEACH 


Jfi>SEY  PRIDE 

Largest, handsomest  and 
finest-flavored  Peach  in 
cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  The 
Newark  Nursery.  Newark.  N.  .1.  Send  for  particulars. 


Japan  Plums— Standard  Pears, 

and  Peach  Trees.  If  you  intend  to  plant,  send  for  our 
list.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant  for  protit.  and  how  to 
care  for  it.  with  price  of  trees.  HENRY  LUTTS. 
Niagara  River  Nurseries,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Strawberries  a  specialty.  3  Farms.  Immense  stock.  A 
No.  1  plants.  50  best  varieties  Strawberries  loio. 
Also  best  Raspberries  and  Blackberries.  We  ship 
plants  by  the  1 00,000  to  all  sections  of  the  U.S.  every 
year,  and  save  many  men  m  uch  money.  Nurseries  buy 
by  tne  ton  to  sell  again.  Our  ‘‘Jo  catalogue  tells  why 
we  can  sell  such  choice  stock  so  cheap.  Write  now. 

O.  A.  E.  BALDWIN.  V  St.,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


MY 


Catalogue  of  STRAWBERRY  Plants  [nrr 
100  varieties.  E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa.  IIIlL 


2C|10  quarts  from  1,200  plants. 

pUUU  Our  success  and  experience 
free  to  all  who  send  for  our  catalogue. 
Tells  all  about  the  new  fruit  trees  and 
plants,  with  prices.  Sent  free. 

T.  C.  KEVITT.  Athenia.  N.  ,T. 


3,555,000  st,r"nbt0.!r’ 

Ofl  nnn  June-Budded 

L  U ,  U  U  U  Peach  Trees. 


555,000  A,|1K,V"S 

20,000  !‘vTre£„ppl“ 


Send  Postal  for  Catalog.  Berlin  Nurseries  Berlin,  Md. 


The  largest  and  best  raspberry 
ever  introduced.  Grows  XI  feet 
high,  and  has  yielded  more 
than  8,000  quarts  per  acre. 
CATALOGUE  describing  it  and  the  best  strawberries 
and  other  small  fruits,  including  T  It  I  U  M  P  H 
GOOSEBERR  Y.  Also  hardy  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees.  Shrubs  and  Vines.  Immense  stock,  right  prices. 
Send  for  one  to-day.  It’s  free.  Address 
COE  &  CONVERSE,  No.  17  Fort  Atkinson.  Wis. 


Kansas  Seed  House. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE.  * 

Our  ftpeclnltleit:  Seed  Corn.  Tree  Seeds, Onion 
Seeds  and  Sets,  Alfalfa,  Sacaline.  Lathyrus.  Sll- 
vestris,  Sandvetches,  Spurry .  Kaffir,  and  Jerusalem 
Corn,  and  other  new  forage  plants  for  dry  and  arid 
countries.  NF.W  CATALOGUE  MAILED 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

F.  BARTELOES  &  CO..  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


PDIRICnil  PI  flUCD-The largest  handler 

ommaun  uLUVullof  American- 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


HEADQUARTERS  for  the  best  Seed  Potatoes. 
It  will  pay  potato  growers  everywhere  to  plant 
Hall’s  2Dd-crop  Seed.  1,000,000  Berry  Plants, 
none  finer,  none  truer.  Asparagus  Roots, Eggs, &c. 
Send  for  catalogue.  J.  W.  Hall,  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


PLANT  OLDS’  POTATOES. 

Of  late  years  a  great  many  fanners  have  had  poor  potato 
crops.  The  seed  makes  a  difference.  Our  potatoes  are 
Cakefully  Grown  for  Skrd  Purposes,  in  the  great 
potato  Stare  of  Wisconsin,  AVe  have  all  the  Best,  New 
and  Standard  Sorts.  Also,  SEED  OATS  and  SEED 
CORN,  the  best  varieties.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

L.  L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  Hock  County,  Wis. 


CARMAN  No.  3, 

60  cents  per  pound,  $40  per  barrel,  prepaid;  Carman 
No.  1.  $1.25  per  peck.  $13  per  barrel;  Ohio  Jr.,  Chicago 
Market,  Everett,  American  Beauty.  Vick’s  Early  Ad¬ 
vance,  Vick’s  Perfection.  Rochester  Rose,  Early  Pride, 
Irish  Daisy,  Orphan,  Dutton,  Favorite.  $4  per  barrel: 
Maggie  Murphy.  Freeman.  Early  Puritan,  New  Queen, 
Sunrise,  Early  and  Late  Hebrons,  Rochester  Peach- 
blow,  Monroe  Seedling,  American  Wonder,  White 
Elephant,  St.  Patrick,  White  Rose.  $3.25  per  barrel; 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.2,Green  Mountain,  White  Star, 
$2.50  per  barrel.  Correspondence  solicited.  For  any 
of  the  above  varieties  remit  with  order. 

C.  E.  KELLEY.  Newark,  N.  Y. 


30  Thirty  Days.  30 

Will  sell  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Rural  Blush, 
American  AVonder,  Monroe  County  Prize,  at  $2  per 
barrel,  f.  o.  b.  A.  T.  LANE,  Victor,  N.  Y.,  dealer  in 
choice  western  New  York  Seed  Potatoes. 


PDR  Q  A  I  L  1,000  bushels  of  American  Banner  Seed 
lUn  uHLl  White  Oats,  $1  per  bushel;  luu  bushels 
of  Longfellow  Corn,  $1.50  per  bushel,  bags  free.  Seed 
Potatoes:  Freeman,  Early  New  Zealand,  American 
Wonder,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  and  Monroe  Seed¬ 
ling.  $1  per  bushel.  Send  money  order  or  New  York 
draft.  Orders  will  be  promptly  filled.  Address 
WILLIAM  ALBERTSON,  Seed  Grower,  No.  Rush,  N.  Y 


MURIATE  OF  POTASH 

is  by  far  the  cheapest  and  most  soluble  form  of  pot¬ 
ash.  Farmers  who  have  orchards  of  peaches,  apples 
or  pears,  should  supply  them  with  potash. 

Write  for  prices. 

LUCIEN  SANDtHSON, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Chemicals, 
NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


ODORLESS  OIIANn  (leli'er1edtatt1  y°ur 

a,  i  urn  a  i  UUAlVlj  nearest  station,  for 

MINERAL  •****'■'«'  DK-go.oo  per  ton. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  fo> 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO. 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


FERTILIZERS 

*  HUBRAUD  A-  CO..  10  LG 


1— Special  brands  for  all 
crops.  Dealers  and  con¬ 
sumers  address 
HUBBARD  &  CO.,  10  Light  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


rnp  C  A  I  C—  800  bu.  Improved  Learning,  and  600  bu. 
lUn  OnLL  Mastodon  Seed  Com.  Price.  $1.25  per 
bu.  f.o.b.  cars.  Also,  15U  Head  Thoroughbred  CHESTER 
WHITE  PIQS,  2  to  3  mos.  old  at  Farmers’  Prices. 
Address  Howard  Johnson,  AVest  Grove,  Ches.  Co., Pa. 


APRF  APPI  FS  tl  AQQ  Write  NURSERIES  and 
Aunt  ArrLtO,  ORCHARDS,  Louisiana. 

Mo.,  for  free  sample  copy  telling  about  It.  A  prac¬ 
tical  Fruit  and  Farm  paper,  published  by  Stark  Bros.. 
40c.  a  year;  circulation,  46U.000  copies.  The  “Cream 
of  the  Cream  ’’  —  gives  the  busy  Fruit  Grower  or 
Farmer,  who  hasn't  the  time  or  the  money  to  buy  and 
read  a  great  mass  of  papers,  what  is  best  from 
them  all,  what  he  wants  to  know. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1895. 


MANUFACTURED  By 

R.T.  PIERCE  8c  CO. 

SOUTH  HAVEN  MIC  H.j 


THE  STANDARD  "I 

BERRY  PACK  AGEOF  THE  WORLD 


Climax  Baskets  for  Peaches,  Grapes  and  Helons 


Thompson’s 


SOWS  CLOVER, 
TIMOTHY,  ALFALFA, 
RED  TOP,  FLAX, 
and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 


Weight  40  lbs. 
Send  for  circulars. 


GRASS 

SEEDER 

Sows  any  Quantity. 
Evenly,  Accurately, 


WET  DRY 


AND  WINDY 


WEATHER. 


20  to  40 


Acres  Per  Day. 


0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

17  River  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Purest  highest  grades  Bcme 
1  Phosphates  Potato  Fertilizers 
.Catalogue,  explaining  how 
Ito  grow  720  bush.  Potatoes 
per  acre;  corn,  115;  strawberries,  481:  oats.  130,  with 
Fertilizers.  Samples  sent  for  10  cents  postage. 

Bone  Fertilizing  Chemical  AVorks,  Janesville,  Wis. 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 

at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THIS  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Alerchants  Row,  Boston.  Mass 


Free 

fertilizers  in  the  winter  time - 

freight  paid.  Write  for  particulars, 
giving  references  and  shipping  point 

POWELL  FERTILIZER  &  CHEM.CO. 
Powell’s  Fertilizers, 
BALTIMORE.  M  D. 


Leggett’s  Paris  Green  or 
Dry'  Powder  Gun. 

For  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Garden  or 
Potato  Field.  Distributes  Paris 
Green,  Sulphur,  “Fungiroid,”  (a 
powdered  Bordeaux  Mixture)  or  any 
dry  powder. 


Thousands  In  Use. 


Light,  Swilt,  Easy,  Safe,  Strong  and  Cheap. 
Illustrated  Circular  on  application. 


LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Better  Crops 

result  from  use  of  fertilizers  rich  in  potash.  Most  fertilizers  do  not  contain 

Sufficient  Potash  to  Insure  the  Best  Results. 

The  results  of  the  latest  investigations  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  potash  are  told  in  our  book*. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


TO  ESCAPE  THE  INCOME  TAX. 


We  propose  to  sell  the  ‘  •  Eclipse  ”  and  “Eureka”  spray 
pumps,  together  Avith  a  full  line  of  spraying  appliances 
at  less  profit  than  any  other  maker  of  similar  goods.  We 
also  furnish  better  made  and  cleaner-Avorking  imple¬ 
ments.  Indorsed  as  the  “  best”  by  the  leading  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States.  Liberal  discount  to  first  pur¬ 
chaser  at  any  post-office.  Send  for  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
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A  Cough  Should  Not  be  neglected.  “  Brown’s 
Bronchial  Troches  "  are  a  simple  remedy  and  give  im¬ 
mediate  and  sure  relief.— Adv. 


The  Cooley  Creamer 


Continues  to  Lead  the  World  in  all  the 


PALMER  &  FROST 


Successors  to  ’ 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  CO.. 
Established  1869. 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples.  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
166  Keatie  Street,  New  York. 
Reference  :  Chatham  National  Bank. 


.23  @— 
.25  @— 
.22  @23)4 
.19  @21 
.16  @18 
.19  @20 
.16  @18 
13  @15 
.10  @12 
16  @18 
.12  @14 
.10  @11 
.14  @15 
•  11)4@13 
.10  @11 
■  13^@14 
li  @15 
.12  @13 
,10)4@11 
.  9  @10 
15  @ — 

10  @14 


IT  holds  the  0Illy  recorJ  showing  no  fat  left  in  the  skimmed  milk, 
IjdL  by  laboratory  gravimetric  analyses.  It  has  the  wonderful  record 
_|p*f /  made  by  the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  where  20  per  cent,  of  the 
samples  of  skimmed  milk,  taken  from  240  Dairies,  showed  One- 
tenth  of  One  per  cent,  or  less,  of  fat  left  in  the  skimmed  milk.  1 

No  other  process  or  method  is  able  to  show  3BBSR 
a  record  approaching  this.  liaE-Ji-  ^illl 


CHOICE  (:,i;£tPROI 

Highest  cnees.  No  use  for  poor  goc 
Reuter  in  tuo*  jrd  prlO’S  a  9  ec.au 
Drei-sel  Pju.  ry  ard  Game.  Hows,  1  nit 
Stenills  e-c  .  on  ap  ulratl  n.  i.Ani 
Pr  once  Com aussun  'lercoaiue  32  L't' 
New  York.  tteterer.ee:  Uarsevocrt  1 


Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  giving  full  description  and  details, 
and  hundreds  of  testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  M Af.UIMF  FA  Bellows  Falls, 


Large,  Sept.,  white,  fancy . 1014@11 

Large,  choice . IO^SUOJj 

l>arge.  good  to  prime . 10)4@1U!4 

Large.  common  to  fair . 9  @10 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 11)4@12 

Small,  white,  fancy . 11)4@— 

Small,  common  to  prime . 9L$@11*4 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  choice,  small _ 8H£@  9 

Fair  to  prime . 6  @8 

Choice,  white,  large .  7)4®  8 

Part  skims,  fair  to  prime . 5  @7 

Factory,  part  skims,  common . 3>4@  4 

Swiss  cheese,  domestic,  firsts . 12!4@13 

Seconds . 11  @11  % 

EGGS. 

New-latd.  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  2314®  24 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  gathered,  first.  22)4®  23 
Western  and  N'western.  average  best....  21)4®  22 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  20  @  20)4 

West'n  Refrigerator,  fall-packed,  choice  18  @  19 

Refrigerator,  early  packed,  firsts  ....  17)4®  — 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  15  @  16 

Refrigerator,  inferior,  per  case . 2  (K)  @3  75 

Seconds,  per  case .  . 3  00  @  — 

Limed,  per  doz .  14  @  15 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 7  00@7  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  3  50@4  50 

L.  1.  Hose,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Maine  Rose,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  bbl . 1  75@  — 

Michigan,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 1  50@1  75 

Northern,  N.  Y„  In  hulk,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Jersey,  average,  per  bbl . 1  37@1  62 

Scotch  Magnum,  per  168-lb  sack . 2  00@2  10 

Jersey  sweets,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

POULTRY -DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  Jersey,  prime .  10  @  11 

Del.  and  Md„  prime  .  8 14®  9 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  7>4@  8)4 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  prime .  7)4®  8j| 

Western,  prime .  9!4@  101* 

Western.  Inferior .  6  @  6)4 

Capons,  Phil.,  large,  per  lb .  20  @  — 

Medium,  per  lb . •• .  16  @  18 

Slips,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Chickens,  Phila.,  fancy,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Phlla.,  fair  to  good .  12  @  15 

Jersey,  prime .  11  @  13 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  9!4@  10 

Western,  soft  meated  choice .  9 (4®  10 

Western,  Inferior .  8)4@  9A4 

Fowls,  Jersey,  prime .  10  @  — 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  8  @  9)4 

Western,  prime .  8!4@  9 

Western,  inferior .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  Jersey,  prime .  12  @  14 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  11  @  13 

Western .  11  @  12 

Geese,  Md.,  prime .  9  @  11 

Western .  ti  @  9 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb .  7!4@  8 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb .  7k>@  — 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9  @  _ 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  _ 

Southern,  per  lb .  8‘4@  9 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  <®  512 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  85 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  75* 

Western,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @  35 

VEGETABLES. 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  5@  10 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 1  00@5  00 

Danish,  per  100 . 3  ()0@6  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  75@  _ 

Cauliflower,  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00®6  00 

Celery.  Mich.,  per  do/,  roots .  25®  50 

State,  per  doz  roots .  1  >@  35 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz  bunches .  75@1  25 

Rhode  Island,  per  doz  roots . 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 

Escarole,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 

Green  peas.  Norfolk,  per  basket . 

Fla.,  per  crate . 

Horseradish,  per  lb . 

Kale,  per  bbl  . . 

Lettuce,  Charleston,  per  basket . 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 

Florida,  per  basket . 

Onions.  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 

O-ange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 

White,  per  bbl . 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches  . 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 

String  beans,  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  perorate . 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl . 

FEED  AND  BRAN. 

These  are  jobbers’  prices— per  car-load  or  larger 
lots. 

Bran,  Winter,  In  bulk .  85®  _ 

In  bags .  90®  — 

Middlings,  Winter .  94@  1  00 

Western .  85@  90 

Rye  feed .  82®  a 5 

Oil  meal  in  sacks . 23  00®23  50 

Cotton-seed  meal . 18  50@19  00 


1  will  got  you  extra  prices  lor  choice  Sweet 
Potato,  s, ;  also  I’ears  and  Apples,  Peas,  Pota 
toes,  and  all  vegetables.  No  use  for  ioor  goods. 
Wilts  for  Shlpolrg  Cards  and  Directive  for  pa  king. 
J.  H.  TIEN  KEN.  32  Lltt;e  12  iD  St..  New  Yo  k. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 

Game,  Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng,  Etc. 

Best  market  prices  with  daily  returns.  Wo  have  the 
largest  orders  for  LI  VI.  OILY  I  L. 

229  &  231  WASHINGTON  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 
References:  Any  one  iu  New  York. 


cows  and  horses  by  breeding.  \ye  put 
blood  in ’em.  It's  our  business — farm  seeds 
only.  Potatoes  a  specialty.  Northern 
grown,  true  to  name,  and  preserve  them 
in  cool,  frost-proof  cellars.  They  are  fresh 
and  vigorous  at  planting  time.  Send  for 
our  free  catalogue  of  FARM  SEEDS— 
two  hundred  varieties  of  potatoes.  Oats, 
Corn  and  Beans. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO., 

IlONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


[established  in  la/G.j 

Receive  and  sell,  in  cat 
loads  and  smaller  quan¬ 
tities,  all  Products  of 
the  Orchard,  Oardett, 
Dairy  Hettwcy  and 


Market  Reports,  Spe¬ 
cial  References, Trade 
Mark  Stencils,  Stamps,  etc.,  fur¬ 
nished  free  on  application. 

Ini  ulrics  a.id  corrcspondc  ce 


Farm, 


CANNED  MFAT  Thls  foo<1  *s  nlce,  fresh  meat, 

vnuiiku  "ILH  1  carefully  cooked,  ground  tine, 
enn  Dnill  TDV  seasoned  and  hermetically 
*^n  rUUL  I  ni  •  sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cans. 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls. 
Ground  fine.  It  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share,  l’rice.  30  cents 
per  can;  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


viwiuties,*^  have  selected  the  most  celebrated 

a  collection  of  10  packages,  or  Jpl.OO  WORTH  FOR  40  CENTS. 

consisting  of  one  package  each  of  the  following  :  — 

hinIv’?.!!r0.T£l,r¥'eypt!u.n  Bcct'  .  , ,  Black -Seeded  Tennls-Hull  Lettuce, 

ltllw.!...*.  |r-Lon*  Gjtuiiip  root)  Carrot,  Dun  vers  Yellow  Globe  Onion. 

OoMhv’M  Fx  tpu  Kuhkoii'ii  (/Upper  Pen,  (the  earliest  variety  known). 

S”/  8jret  i  ?rn*  Khwmo.i’m  Scarlet  iilobe  ltn<ll«h.  1 

JtauMoii  M  \\  lute  •  pine  Cucumber,  Arlington  Summer  C rook  m  e  k  Saun«h. 


BUSHELS 

AND 

DOLLARS 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  (002,  M00REST0WN,  N.  J 


are  raised  from  ROGERS  TREES.  Thousands  of  successful 
Fruit  Growers  plant  no  others.  Reliable,  Healthy,  Thrifty, 
Productive.  Our  new  catalogue,  sent  free,  tells  about  the  kinds 
that  pay.  Leaders  for  profit  are  A RUNIJANCE  PLUM,  CltOS- 
HY  I  EACH  and  ANGEL,  the  earliest  of  all  large  pears.  Full 
line  small  fruits.  Send  for  surplus  list  6c.  Plums  and  Cherries;  4c. 
Peaches,  etc.  Large  orders  shipped  direct  from  our  own  blocks  at 
DANSVILLE,  N.  Y„  if  desired. 


Straw  berry,  Blackberry,  (,'uiru  lit,  Goose¬ 
berry,  As  |  ’  “  — 


_  ,  qmrugus  anil  Grape  Plants. 
Pear,  Apple,  Peach,  Chestnut,  Walnut. 

mma  cot.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  £?««*•*?» 


New  Jerwey. 


.  1  00@4  00 
.  2@  5 

.  40®  (X) 
.  — @  — 
.5  00@7  00 
.2  OOS4  00 
,2  00@2  50 
.1  75  @2  25 
,  1  75@2  25 
.3  00  @7  00 
.1  50®  1  75 
1  00  ",  3  00 
.  1  50@2  00 
1  25@1  50 


Our  New  Catalogue 


Jwith  every  dollar  order,  and  #500  in 
CASH  PRIZES.  Carman  No.  1 
and  27  other  varieties  new  SEED 
'OES.  Also  Roses,  Plants,  Vines,  COLUM- 
RASPBERRY,  etc.  Rock  Hot  torn 
Free  Catalogue  to  any  address.  AGENTS 


WHAT'STHffu 
MATTER’D' 
FARM  VI 
COVERED  \ 
WITH  STUMP: 


.THE  NEW  WAY. 


WHITE  SCHOENEN  OATS. 

Recommended  by  Wis.  Exp.  Station  as  the  best  yield¬ 
ing  white  oats.  Half  bushel,  50c.;  bushel,  75e.;  foui 
bushels,  $2.75;  eight  bushels.  $5.  Free  from  seed  oi 
noxious  weeds.  W.  S.  SMITH,  Stockton.  111. 


nAwmEQRUB  a  Stump  Machine 

Works  on  cither  Standing  Timber  or  Stumps.  Pulls 
ail  ordinary  Grub  in  one  and  a  half  minutes.  Makes  a 
clean  sweep  of  two  acres  at  a  sitting.  A  man,  a  boy 
and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to 
handle.  Tbe  crop  on  a  few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay 
for  the  machine.  You  can  not  longer  afford  to  pay 
taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land.  Clear  it,  raise  a 
bountiful  crop  with  less  labor  and  recuperate  your  old 
worn  out  land  by  pasturing.  It  will  only  cost  you  a 
postal  card  to  send  for  an  illustrated  Catalogue,  giving 
price,  terms  and  testimonials.  Also  full  information 
concerning  our  1.  X.  I„  Grubber,  Iron  Giant  Grub 
and  Stump  Machine,  Two  Horse  ffuwkcye  and  other 
appliances  for  cleai  ing  timber  land.  Address 
MILNE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  630  81h  8t.,  Monmouth,  III 

Sunnvslde  Shetland  Pony  Farm.  For  catalogue  ad¬ 
dress  Milne  Bros,  at  above  office  and  number.  Breed¬ 
ers  of  Pure  Shetland  Ponies. 


TKAWBERKIES. 
i  for  list. 


—Best  sorts,  lowest  prices.  Sei 
WM.  PERKY.  Cool  Spring.  Del. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  S5TS.E«SSE:.’ 

burgh.  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Ram bouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland  China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


Warranted  the 
Most  Practical 
Machine  Made 


S  BENNETT'S  IMPROVED 

TUMP  PULLER. 

Sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 

§REE  DAYS’  TRIAL 

cable  &  hand  power 

15T0 150  TONS 
2s9sizes,  $25 to  $150 
with  lOOORec.  Free 
H.  L.  BennettA  Co. 
WESTERVILLE,  0. 


Our  Readers  who  are  In  want  of  a  Thresher, 
Horse-power,  Engine,  Dog  power.  Ensilage-cutter,  Saw- 
machine,  Feed  mill,  Fannlng-mill  or  Land-roller,  will, 
we  believe,  be  sure  to  uet  the  best,  and  at  the 
lowest  prloe  consistent  with  quality  and  value  of 
goods,  if  they  deal  with  the  old  and  reliable  manufacturer, 
JUNARD  lIARfiEIt.  Cobleskill,  New  York;  who  sends  free 
his  beautifully  illustrated  and  plainly  and  clearly  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogues  to  all  applicants  mentioning  this  paper. 


fl  H  and*Chinas— Few  leftof  Best  Spring  Boars 

Ull  U  and  Sows  bred.  Write  for  bargains;  must  go- 
Summer  and  fall  pigs.  E.  Weir  &  Son,  Reinersville,  O 


SUCCESS.— A  new  clubor  beardless  spring  Barley. 

Limited  amount  of  seed  for  sale.  Send  stamp  for 
sample,  circular  and  prices.  L.  J.  Weaver,  McClure, O 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


“THE  BALANCED  RATION.” 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  FEEDING  STOCK. 

Part  XIV. 

How  to  Buy  Food. 

I  fere  is  an  important  matter  that  we 
may  well  study  over  : 

What  is  the  actual  or  relative  value  of  muscle- 
makers,  fat  formers  and  pure  fat  ?  How  are  we 
to  determine  the  relative  values  of  the  foods  con¬ 
taining  both  substances  ?  What  proportion  of  the 
aggregate  value  should  be  credited  to  each  ? 

Pennsylvania.  a.  M.  C. 

When  you  come  to  think  of  it,  that  is 
a  very  important  thing-  to  know,  because 
most  of  us  can  arrange  to  supply  the 
greater  part  of  the  fat-formers  and  pure 
fat  on  the  farm.  In  fact,  with  a  good 
supply  of  ensilage  or  corn  fodder  and 
prime  clover  hay,  we  need  buy  only  the 
soluble  muscle-makers  and  the  best  forms 
of  pure  fat  in  grain.  Where  can  we  get 
the  greatest  weight  of  these  for  one  dol¬ 
lar  ?  That  is  the  point.  As  an  example, 
take  that  problem  given  back  on  page  14. 
These  are  prices  paid  for  grain  on  Cape 
Cod  : 

Cracked  corn,  per  103  pounds . $1.32 

Meal,  per  100  pounds .  1.32 

Oil  meal,  per  100  pounds . 1-65 

Bran,  per  100  pounds .  1-20 

Oats,  per  bushel .  •  -  •  50 

Wheat,  per  100  pounds .  1-35 


Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure 

makers. 

formers. 

fat. 

.  5.45 

47.55 

2  46 

.  21.51 

15.91 

4.24 

.  9.62 

37.06 

2.14 

.  5.41 

29.51 

2.52 

.  6.89 

49.22 

1.32 

ared  that  a  pound  of 

From  this  we  figured  the  following 
statement : 

POUNDS  OBTAINED  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Muscl* 
maker 

75  pounds  corn  and  meal. .  5.45 

60  pounds  oil  meal .  21.51 

83  pounds  bran .  9.62 

64  pounds  oats .  5.41 

74  pounds  wheat .  6.89 

From  that,  we  figured  tl 
muscle-makers  in  corn,  would  cost  18}^ 
cents — supposing  that  a  man  had  ensilage 
and  clover  hay  enough  to  supply  all  tha 
fat-formers  and  fat  he  needed.  The  point 
we  wished  to  make  there  was  that  if  a 
man  wish  to  buy  muscle-makers  alone, 
he  would  buy  the  oil  meal,  since  that 
gave  over  21  pounds  for  a  dollar.  Hut 
that  is  not  all,  for  the  other  substances 
are  worth  something,  and  their  value 
should  be  considered.  So  we  come  to  the 
point  made  in  the  above  question,  which 
is  covered  in  this  letter  : 


It  seems  to  me  that  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  14,  is 
wrong  in  making  the  muscle-makers  foot  the 
entire  bill,  $1,  and  then  charging  the  fat-formers 
and  pure  fat  another  dollar  each.  They  all  have 
their  intrinsic  value,  all  that  is  needed  being  to 
make  such  proportions  as  will  suit  the  object  in 
view.  The  muscle-makers  are,  in  the  long  run, 
utterly  useless  as  food  without  the  fat-formers 
and  fat,  and  vice  versa.  They  must  balance  one 
another,  or  waste  will  result.  Now  we  know  that 
one  pound  of  muscle-makers  will  balance  5.4 
pounds  of  the  other  two.  For  feeding  purposes, 
one  is  as  essential  as  the  other;  they  are  equival¬ 
ents  in  value  for  that  purpose.  Now,  in  the  ex¬ 
ample  referred  to,  we  have  5.45  pounds  of  rnuscle- 
inakers,  47.55  pounds  of  fat-formers  and  2.46 
pounds  of  pure  fat.  Now  let  us  multiply 

5.45  by  5  2-5,  and  2.46  by  2(4  to  reduce  them 
to  units  that  will  balance*  or  be  equivalent  to 
units  of  fat-formers,  and  then  add  them  all 
together.  This  gives  us  29.43  and  6.15  to  add  to 
47.55,  or  a  total  of  83.13  equivalents  that  cost  $1. 
A  little  multiplication  and  divison  then  gives  us  : 

5.45  lbs.  muscle-makers  cost.  .354  or  6>4c.  per  lb. 

47.55  lbs.  fat-formers  cost . 572  or  1.22c.  per  lb. 

2.46  lbs.  pure  fat  cost . 074  or  3c.  per  lb. 


Total  cost . $1.00 

To  balance  the  food,  we  need  only  29.43  parts  of 
fat-formers  (including  fat)  whereas  we  have  a 
total  of  53.70  or  a  surplus  of  24.70,  and  as  one  part 
costs  a  small  trifle  over  1  1-5  cent,  we  would,  if 
feeding  alone  with  hay,  even  clover,  lose  29  cents 
on  every  75  pounds  so  fed.  Nothing  but  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  substance  rich  in  muscle-makers,  can 
prevent  this  loss,  which  on  a  ton  amounts  to  $7.73. 
Quite  an  item!  I  call  especial  attention  to  this 


A  farm  of  420  acres,  having  12,000  fruit 
trees— apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries 
planted  five  years  ago,  can  be  bought  this 
winter  at  a  low  price.  The  farm  nearly 
adjoins  the  city  of  Chillicothe,  O.,  lies  on 
fine  rolling  land  well  adapted  to  fruit 
culture  and  stock  raising.  The  owner 
died  and  the  land  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  corporation  whose  business  is  not  farm¬ 
ing  or  fruit  growing.  It  is  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  address  A.  C.  Houghton,  (31 
Wheeler  Building,  Columbus,  O.—Adv, 


matter  because  I  believe  that  fully  50  per  cent  of 
our  farmers  rely  on  hay  and  corn,  even  when 
pushing  their  teams  with  hard  work. 

j.  c.  SENGER. 

Apply  that  same  figuring  to  all  those 
items,  and  you  will  have  a  fair  basis  for 
comparison,  and  know  where  to  buy 
your  muscle-makers  or  pure  fat  cheapest. 

Some  farmers  want  to  know  why  we 
cannot  have  standard  prices  given  for 
the  food  elements,  just  as  we  have  for 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
fertilizers.  If  we  had  that,  we  could 
make  out  the  value  of  a  stock  food  just 
as  we  do  of  a  fertilizer.  The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station  has  worked  out 
such  figures  for  the  foods  sold  in  this 
way  :  They  took  samples  of  all  the  foods 
and  made  an  exact  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  each.  Then  they  took  one  pound 
of  that  mixture  with  its  price,  analyzed 
it,  and  then  figured  out  the  value  of  the 
three  different  food  parts  for  standard 
values.  To  illustrate  how  this  was  done, 
take  the  first  four  items  in  the  listabove. 
We  have  prices  on  corn,  oil  meal,  bran 
and  oats,  and  we  wish  to  know  what  is 
the  avei-age  price  for  muscle-makers, 
fat-formers,  etc.  We  take  four  ounces 
of  each,  and  mix  them  thoroughly.  This 
is  what  we  have,  going  back  to  our  table 
on  page  786  : 


Four  ounces  Muscle-  Fat-  Pure 

each.  makers,  formers.  fat.  Cost. 

Corn  meal  ....  .018  .156  .  008  0.033 

Oil  meal . 061  .066  .  017  .  041 

Bran . 029  .111  .008  .  030 

Oats . 0>1  .115  .010  .039 


.132  .448  .041  .0143 

So  that  an  average  pound  of  these  four 
substances  contains  .132  pound  muscle- 
makers,  .448  pound  fat-formers,  .041  pure 
fat  and  costs  1.43  cent.  For  those  of  us 
who  are  not  up  on  algebra,  the  method 
proposed  by  Mr.  Seuger  of  bringing  all 
these  figures  down  to  the  value  of  fat- 
formers,  will  give  us  what  we  want.  We 
would  say  then  .041  pound  of  pure  fat  is 
equal  in  value  to  .102  pound  of  fat-form¬ 
ers.  Add  .448  and  we  have  .550  pound. 
Now  a  pound  of  muscle-makers  equals 
5.4  pounds  of  fat-formers,  therefore,  .132 
pound  equals  .713  pound  or  1.263  pound 
all  told,  which  is  worth  1.43  cent.  Carry¬ 
out  the  fractions  we  have 

Pound.  Cost.  Cost. 

.  132  muscle-makers. . .  .00807  One  pound...  .0611 

.448  fat- formers . 00506  One  pound...  .0113 

.041  pure  fat . 00115  One  pound...  .028 

That  is  to  say,  the  average  cost  in  these 
four  foods,  is  a  little  over  6.1  cents 
per  pound  for  muscle-makers,  1.13  for 
fat-formers  and  2.8  for  pure  fat.  That 
is  the  average  cost,  and  you  will  see  that 
the  values  of  these  feeds  will  go  above 
or  below  what  is  charged  for  them  if 
figured  at  this  average  cost.  For  example, 
take  corn  meal  costing  $1.32  per  hundred. 
This  is  what  we  have  : 

Value. 


7.27  pounds  muscle-makers  at  6.11  cents . 444 

63.40  pounds  fat-formers  at  1.13  cents . 716 

3.29  pounds  pure  fat  at  2.8  cents . 092 


$1.25 

On  this  basis,  as  compared  with  all  the 
other  foods,  corn  has  a  comparative  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  $1.25.  Figuring  in  the  same 
way  for  all  these  four  feeds,  we  have : 

FOR  100  TOUND8. 

Feeding  Value 
Cost,  value.  for  $1. 


Corn  meal . 1.32  1.25  $0.95 

Oil  meal . 1.65  2.07  1.25 

Bran . 1.20  1.29  1.08 

Oats . 1.56  1.13  0.72 


We  think  that  will  be  made  clear  to  a 
man  who  will  faithfully  study  it  out.  If 
not,  we  shall  try  it  again,  as  we  think 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  buying  grain.  You  can,  if  you  like, 
find  the  cost  of  muscle-makers  alone  by 
finding  the  value  of  fat-formers  and  pure 
fat — subtracting  them  from  the  total, 
and  dividing  by  the  pounds  of  muscle- 
makers.  Remember  that  these  prices  do 
not  apply  to  all  feeds  that  you  buy.  They 
apply  only  to  these  four  feeds,  and  these 
four  prices.  The  thing  for  you  to  do  is 


to  make  a  similar  table  of  all  the  feeds 
you  can  buy  at  the  prices  you  are  called 
upon  to  pay,  and  make  up  the  average 
as  we  have  done,  and  see  how  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  compares  with  the  cost. 

If  some  of  our  housekeepers  wish  to 
investigate  the  economy  of  the  ‘‘square 
meal'’  a  little,  they  might  do  a  little 
figuring  on  the  following — taking  the 
cost  of  these  foods  in  the  grocery,  bake 
shop  and  meat  market,  for  the  basis  ; 

PER  CENT  IN  ONE  POUND. 


Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure 

makers. 

formers. 

fat. 

Bread . 

.  8.8 

56.3 

1  .7 

Oatmeal . 

. 15.1 

68.2 

7.1 

Crackers . 

. 10.7 

68.7 

9.9 

“  Cerealine” . . . 

.  9.4 

1.0 

78.6 

“  Wheatlet” . . . 

. 12.3 

1.4 

75  0 

“  Rex  wheat”. . 

. 11.4 

2.1 

74.5 

Hominy . 

.  8.3 

0.4 

77.4 

Rice . 

.  7.4 

79.4 

0.4 

Now  with  prices  and  w  eights  per  box, 
loaf,  or  package,  you  can  see  which  of 
these  foods  gives  you  the  most  nutri¬ 
ment  for  10  cents. 


Ayrshire  Cattle. — As  compared  with 
the  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  is  the  Ayrshire 
breed  equal  to  either  as  a  dairy  stock  ? 
Any  information  as  to  their  individual 
qualities  will  be  of  value.  H.  B.  T. 

Beverley,  W.  Va. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Ayrshire  cow  is  a  native 
of  Scotland,  where,  for  many  years,  she 
excelled  as  a  tough,  hardy  animal,  doing 
well  under  circumstances  that  would 
kill  some  other  breeds.  Most  Ayrshires 
are  milk  .rather  than  butter,  cows.  Jer¬ 
seys  and  Guernseys  of  good  breeding 
generally  surpass  the  Ayrshire  in  the 
ability  to  make  the  most  butter  from  a 
given  amount  of  food.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  individual  Ayrshires  far 
ahead  of  the  average  Jersey  or  Guernsey. 
For  making  milk  on  a  rough,  hilly  farm, 
we  would  choose  the  Ayrshire.  For  but¬ 
ter  making  under  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  would  take  the  Guernsey. 


£UiscrUancou£  guUnti.oini . 


ON  THE  ROAD 

to  recovery,  the 
young  woman 
who  is  taking 
Doctor  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription.  In 
maidenhood,  wo¬ 
manhood,  wife¬ 
hood  and  moth¬ 
erhood  the  “  Pre¬ 
scription  ”  is  a 
supporting  tonic 
and  nervine 
that’s  peculiarly 
adapted  to  her 
needs,  regulating, 
strengthening  and  cur¬ 
ing  the  derangements 
of  the  sex.  Why  is  it 
so  many  women  owe  their  beauty  to  I)r. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription?  Because 
beauty  of  form  and  face  radiate  from  the 
common  center — health.  The  best  bodily 
condition  results  from  good  food,  fresh  air 
and  exercise  coupled  with  the  judicious  use 
of  the  “Prescription.” 

If  there  be  headache,  pain  in  the  back, 
bearing-down  sensations,  or  general  de¬ 
bility,  or  if  there  be  nervous  disturbance, 
nervous  prostration,  and  sleeplessness,  the 
“Prescription”  reaches  the  origin  of  the 
trouble  and  corrects  it.  It  dispels  aches 
and  pains,  corrects  displacements  and  cures 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem¬ 
branes,  falling  of  the  womb,  ulceration,  ir¬ 
regularities  and  kindred  maladies. 

“FALLING  OF  WOMB.” 

Mrs.  Frank  Cam- 
field,  of  East  Dickin¬ 
son ,  Franklin  Co.,  N. 

V.,  writes  :  “  I  deem  it 
my  duty  to  express  my 
deep,  heart-felt  grati¬ 
tude  to  you  for  having 
been  the  means,  under 
Providence,  of  restor¬ 
ing  me  to  health,  for  I 
have  been  by  spells  un¬ 
able  to  walk.  My 
troubles  were  of  the 
womb  —  inflammatory 
and  bearing-down  sen¬ 
sations  and  tlit  doctors 
all  said,  they  could  not 
cure  me. 

Twelve  bottles  of  Dr. 


Mrs.  Camfield. 


Pierce’s  wonderful 
has  cured  me.” 


Favorite  Prescription 


HOBSON’S  LOW  DOWN  ™l 
FARM  WAGON., 

2  and  4  Wheel  Dumping  Carts.1 
Highest  Grade.  Latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Best  line  of  labor-saving 
vehicles  made. 

HOBSON  &  CO.,  I  __ 

No.  4  Stone  St.j  NEW  YORK,  or  TatE-tny,  Pa 


BEF0RE  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send  2cent  stamp  for  80  page  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness, 

.  sold  direct  to  consumers  at 
)  wholesale  prices.  Why  not  buy 
from  first  hands  and  save  the 
middle-man’s  profit.  A  buggy 
'harness  for  $7 ;  a  team  harness 
for  $16.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
KIXU  A;  CO.jMfrs.,  No.  ,o  Church  St.,  Owcgo,  N.Y. 


FODDER  CUTTER  & 
CRUSHER 

buying,  getour  cat¬ 
alogue  and  prices  on  1,  2and  3 
Horse  Tread  Powers,  Sweep 
Powers,  Separators,  Hand 
and  PowerCorn  Shelters, Feed 
Mills,  Steel  and  Plank  Land 
Rollers,  Wood  Saws,  cast-iron 
Engines,  3  to  26  horse 
power  mounted  or  stationary. 

S.  MESSINGER.  SON,  TATAMY,  PA. 


GRINDS  WHEAT, 

rye, barley  and  oats  fine,  also 
ear  corn;  and  does  it  all  on  one 
set  of  grinders.  Different  from 
Others.  Improved.  Best. 

Special  prices  now. 

II  al-o  make  6  M  zes  of  belt  power  mills.) 

P.  1Y.  BOWSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


the  OLD  RELIABLE 


PEERLESS 

FEED 


GRINDERS 


Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
degree  of  fineness  than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 
corn.  oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War¬ 
ranted  not  to  choke.  We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  OH  EARTH. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO., JOLIET,  ILL. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages.  Wagons,  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


:A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
skims  cleauer  and  runs  smoother.  It  is  sim¬ 
pler  In  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  In  Reduction  of 
First  Cost,  in  its  Increase  in  Yield,  or  in  its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street.  New  York. 


SHOEMAKER’S 

MAMMOTH 
FOR 
1895 


POULTRY  ALMANAC 


Is  positively  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  ever  pub.* 

I  lishcd.  Others  advertise  the  finest  (but  they  have 
|  not  got  it^.  If  you  want  something  that  isjust  as 
you  find  it  advertised  here  or  even 
better,  you  will  get  it  by  sending 
your  order  to  me  I  PROVE  ALL  I 
CLAIM.  Geo.  P.  Pilling  &  Son, Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.,  write: — 

“It  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  without  a  peer. 
It  shows  unsparing  pains  and  bristles  with 
valuable  information  on  every  page.” 

It  contains  88  pages,  best  paper,  in 
colors,  photo  engravings  of  the  largest  poultry  faun  in  the  North¬ 
west.  Also  other  fine  engravings,  besides  illustrations  of  45  of 
the  leading  varieties  of  Pure  Bred  Fowls,  with  full  description 
and  prices  of  them,  and  egg.  Gives  receips  for  the  besteggfood. 
Condition  Powder,  sure  remedies  for  all  known  diseases  of  fowls, 
best  plans  with  illustrations  to  build  cheap  and  convenient  Poul¬ 
try  Houses.  Sent  to  anv  address  for  15  rents,  postpaid.  Addess 

C’.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  61  Freeport,  III.  U.  S.  A- 


< ;  If  It’s  a  Sprain,  Strain,  or  Bruise  =  =;  ► 

j;  St.  Jacobs  Oil  — - -H 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  l’rofessor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  ini  ail 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep'to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2.00. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Feeding  Pigs. — Should,  pigs  be  fed 
twice  or  three  times  a  day  when  three 
months  old,  if  they  are  to  be 'butchered 
when  nine  months  old  ?  A.  b.  l. 

Quinapoxet,  Mass. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  would  feed  such  pigs 
three  times  a  day. 

Chaff  in  a  Cow’s  Eye.— Make  a  tube 
of  a  goose  quill,  put  into  it  a  large  pinch 
of  common  table  salt,  blow  it  into  the 
affected  eye,  and  the  job  is  done.'  It 
very  rarely  requires  a  second  application. 
Loudon  Bridge,  Va.  T.  p.  d. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  sort  of  treatment  is  ou 
a  par  with  that  of  putting  a  mixture  of 
salt,  vinegar,  pepper,  etc.,  in  a  cow’s 
ears  to  cure  the  “hollow  horn.” 

Tab  the  Rope. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
January  5,  page  15.  under  the  heading, 
“  A  Choking  Cow,”  it  reads,  “  a  rope  six 
feet  long.”  It  should  be,  “a  tarred  rope,” 
etc.  A  rope  that  is  not  saturated  with 
tar  would  not  retain  its  stiffness.  When 
not  in  use,  attach  a  string  to  one  end  and 
hang  it  up.  Since  writing  that  article, 
one  of  our  neighbors  has  had  to  use  it 
twice.  j.  h.  D. 

Extka  Teats. — Dr.  Horne,  in  the  Jer¬ 
sey  Bulletin,  has  this  to  say  : 

I  have  quite  often  been  called  to  examine  extra 
teats  in  heifers  that  seemed  to  have  inflammation 
near  the  extra  teats,  and  in  some  few  cases,  have 
seen  an  exudation  of  a  gluey  or  watery  matter 
therefrom,  but  never  any  milk.  I  have  been  a 
specialist  in  the  treatment  of  cows’  udders,  and 
have  seen  many  abnormal  freaks  of  nature  there¬ 
in,  but  never  yet  saw  an  extra  section  giving  milk. 

We  have  sometimes  heard  of  cows  that 
gave  milk  from  five  or  six  teats,  but 
could  never  find  one.  Have  any  of  out- 
readers  knowledge  of  such  ? 

Cooking  Food  Again. — I  have  had 
quite  an  extensive  experience  in  feeding 
wheat  and  oats  to  pigs  in  almost  every 
way  except  in  a  cooked  state.  I  am  now 
experimenting  with  the  cooking  method. 
Ground  wheat,  oats  and  corn,  mixed,  are 
cooked  in  large  iron  kettles  which  are 
placed  in  a  furnace.  This  method,  how¬ 
ever,  has  many  disadvantages,  the  great¬ 
est  of  which  is  in  removing  the  cooked 
feed  from  the  kettles.  What  are  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  cooking  feed  for 
pigs,  especially  in  the  winter  season  ? 
Glenwood,  Ind.  G.  T. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  opinion  is  that  cooking 
most  foods  makes  them  more  digestible 
and  appetizing  for  stock  and,  to  that 
extent,  is  an  advantage.  Several  parties 
who  have  given  it  a  careful  trial  here, 
state  that  the  cost  of  cooking  and  han¬ 
dling  the  cooked  food  is  greater  than  the 
gain  in  food  value. 

Educate  Your  Colt  When  Young. — 
The  picture,  Fig.  208,  1891,  of  the  six- 
months’-old-colt,  pleases  me.  1  very 
much  like  to  see  colts  handled  when 
young.  J.  E.  W.  thinks  that  colts 
handled  much,  and  especially  pets,  are 
likely  to  develop  disagreeable  tricks.  I 
don’t  think  there  is  any  danger  if  they 
are  handled  by  some  one  that  is  old 
enough  to  know  what  they  ought  to  be 
taught.  I  don’t  think  it  right  to  allow 
little  children  to  handle  them  too  much. 
Like  J.  E.  W.,  I  have  had  sad  experience 
in  letting  them  run  wild  until  three  or 
four  years  old,  before  they  were  handled 
any.  I  once  took  a  colt  to  break  that 
never  had  been  handled  until  she  was 
one  year  old,  and  then  they  put  a  halter 
on  her  and  tried  to  lead  her  off  to  pas¬ 
ture.  She  would  go  just  where  she  had 
a  mind  to,  or  she  would  not  go  at  all. 
They  did  not  tell  me  about  that  when  I 
took  her.  I  followed  Prof.  C.  II.  C. 
Williams’s  directions  to  a  letter  when  I 
broke  her,  and  I  call  him  as  good  author¬ 
ity  as  we  have  on  the  training  of  the 
horse.  I  expected  great  things  of  her. 
She  was  thoroughly  broken  to  harness, 
but  when  I  hitched  her  up,  she  simply 
would  not  do  anything,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  I  got  her  so  that  I  could 
drive  her  without  her  stopping  every 
time  she  felt  like  it.  The  first  colt  I 
raised  after  I  was  married,  my  wife 
petted  a  great  deal.  I  commenced  the 


education  of  that  colt  when  it  was  three 
days  old,  and  it  never  was  broken,  but 
just  simply  hitched  up  and  used  when  18 
months  old.  A  truer,  kinder  horse  than 
she  made  is  hard  to  find.  I  sold  her 
when  four  years  old,  and  the  man  that 
has  her  to-day  says  that  he  would  not 
part  with  her  at  all.  I  think  one  can 
teach  a  three-months-old  cold  more  in 
one  hour,  than  he  can  a  three-year-old 
colt  in  three  days.  When  they  once 
learn  a  thing,  they  are  not  very  likely  to 
forget  it.  B.  r.  s. 

To  Relieve  a  Choking  Cow. — Take  a 
piece  of  heavy  wire,  about  10  feet  long, 
grape  wire  will  do,  although  not  quite 
stiff  enough  for  best  results  ;  double  it, 
and  when  the  ends  come  together  fasten 
them  into  a  wooden  handle  or  twist  them 
into  a  handhold.  Then  at  suitable  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  handle,  down  toward 
the  other  end  of  the  wire,  tie  pieces  of 
twine  tightly  around  the  wire,  leaving 
at  the  end,  a  loop  of  wire  of  suitable  size 
to  pass  down  the  animal’s  throat.  To 
use  this,  let  one  hold  the  cow  by  one 
horn  and  the  nose,  while  another,  draw¬ 
ing  her  tongue  out  at  one  side  of  the 
mouth,  passes  the  wire  loop  down  the 
throat  with  the  wire  close  to  the  side  of 
the  throat  and  the  loop  perpendicular 
until  after  the  obstruction  is  passed, 
when  the  loop  is  turned  down  so  as  to 
lie  flat  and  inclose  the  obstruction, 
which  may  then  be  readily  pulled  out. 
If  made  of  stiff  wire,  this  instrument 
can  be  used  to  pull  out  or  push  down 
any  obstruction  without  any  injury  to 
the  animal.  VVe  keep  such  a  wire  hang¬ 
ing  in  our  cow  barn,  and  repeated  use 
has  proved  its  superiority  over  all  other 
devices  for  like  uses.  l.  c. 

Some  Scurvy  Pigs. — Our  pigs  at  vary¬ 
ing  ages  from  four  to  twelve  weeks  old, 
suddenly  become  scurvy  and  black  along 
their  backs.  The  hair  grows  in  clumps, 
and  the  pig  stops  growing  for  a  time. 
What  is  the  trouble,  and  what  may  be 
done  for  them  ?  The  stable  is  warm,  the 
pens  clean.  They  are  fed  after  weaning, 
principally  on  sour  milk.  w.  p.  r. 

Seneca,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. --Such  scurviness  is  usually  due 
to  overheating,  unhealthy  surroundings, 
or  to  an  unsuitable  diet  ;  also  to  lice.  A 
personal  examination  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  me  to  give  a  positive  opin¬ 
ion  in  this  case.  Possibly  the  pigs  are 
weaned  too  young,  and  the  change  to 
the  sour  milk  made  too  suddenly.  Wean 
them  gradually,  and  do  not  have  the 
milk  too  sour  for  the  young  pigs.  Add 
a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  lime  water  for 
each  pig.  Scrub  their  backs  with  Castile 
soap  suds,  to  which  a  little  oil  of  tar  is 
added.  If  costive,  give  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  castor  oil  every  third  day  until  re¬ 
lieved.  F.  L.  K. 

Some  Down  East  Hens. — For  the  past 
25  years,  I  have  kept  hens  for  profit.  I 
have  tried  various  ways  of  feeding.  I 
have  fed  raw  meat  and  bones,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  beef  scraps,  fish  meal,  clover 
and  clams.  For  the  last  15  years,  I  find 
that  the  following  ration  has  paid  me 
the  best,  as  I  can  feed  it  summer  and 
winter  without  loss  from  spoiling  as 
with  green  cut  bone  and  raw  meat :  For 
30  hens,  one  quart  of  good  wheat  in  the 
morning,  thrown  into  straw  as  I  keep 
my  ground  floor  covered  with  straw.  At 
noon,  one  pint  of  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal, 
mixed  with  three  quarts  of  wheat  bran 
wet  up  in  the  winter  with  warm  water. 
At  night,  two  quarts  of  corn.  In  the 
summer  I  feed  at  night  three  pints  of 
corn  and  one  pint  of  oats.  I  make  no 
difference  in  their  morning  and  noon 
rations  in  the  summer,  as  I  keep  my  hens 
in  pen  and  yard  all  the  year  ;  they  are 
never  out  of  their  yard  from  April  1  until 
November  10.  I  feed  raw  cabbage, 
beets,  turnips,  carrots,  squashes,  cut 
grass,  weeds,  etc.,  all  they  will  eat. 
Now  and  then,  I  give  them  som§  boiled 
potatoes.  The  past  year,  eggs  have 
averaged  me  the  lowest  for  25  years  past, 
only  19  cents  per  dozen,  and  still  my 
hens  paid  me  a  net  profit  of  31.28.apiece. 
Kennebunkport,  Me.  c.  w.  c. 


Some  Questions  About  Swine. — 1. 
What  is  a  remedy  for  constipation  in 
young  pigs  10  to  12  weeks  old?  2.  What 
is  the  best  feed  for  them  ?  I  am  now 
feeding  crackers,  warm  milk  and  bran — 
at  times  sharps.  3.  What  is  the  best 
sign  known  for  a  sow  when  in  heat,  and 
what  is  its  duration  ?  4.  What  breed  of 
pigs  would  be  most  profitable  to  feed  for 
porkers  to  dress  80  to  1 00  pounds,  quickly? 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  r. 

R-  N.-Y. — !.  Give  a  tablespoonful  of 
castor  oil  every  third  day,  until  relieved. 
If  very  costive,  give  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  the  castor  oil,  to  which  add  15  to  20 
drops  oil  of  turpentine,  which  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  oil.  2.  There 
is  no  better  feed  for  young  pigs  than 
milk.  Your  ration  is  good.  Do  not  give 
too  much  bran.  The  shorts  or  middlings 
is  better.  3.  In  heat,  the  vulva  becomes 
swollen  and  more  reddened  than  usual. 
This  may  be  noticed,  even  before  the 
sow  shows  a  desire  for  the  male.  4.  The 
Essex  and  Berkshire  are  both  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  West,  the  Poland- 
Chinas  are  mostly  bred.  f.  l.  k. 


An  Opportune  Friend  will  be  found  in  Dr.  1). 
Jayne’s  Expectorant,  when  racked  by  a  severe  Cold, 
and  the  many  Lung  or  Throat  affections,  which  some¬ 
times  follow.  This  old  remedy  has  met  the  approval 
of  two  generations,  and  is  to-day  as  popular,  safe, 
and  effective  as  ever. — Adv. 


In  placing  this  article  before  the  PUBLIC,  it  is 
guaranteed  to  be  as  represented  and  at  the  lowest 
PRICE  possible,  .and  be  consistent  with  the  name  of 

Purest  and  Best  Condimental  Tonic, 

“  P.  &  B.  COMPOUND.” 

It  is  warranted  not  to  contain  anv  MINERAL  drug. 
Animals  are  very  fond  of  “P.  SB,"  Drop  a  postal 
and  get  a  circular.  Compounded  and  prepared  at 
Willswood  Farm.  WILLS  A.  SEWARD, 

207  Broadway,  New  York  City,  or  Budd's  Lake,  N.  J. 


FOR  HORSES  AND  CATTLE 

Will  put  your  stock  in  prime  condition.  If  it  does 
not  do  this  on  fair  trial,  we  will  refund  your  money. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  trial  bag,  and  if  you 
are  not  perfectly  satisfied,  we  will  not  ask  you  to  pay 
for  it.  We  refer  by  permission  to  Messrs.  II.  W.  Col- 
llngwood,  The  It.  N.-Y.,  Dr.  W.  Seward  Wobb,  C.  J. 
Hamlin,  .1.  B.  Dutcher  &  Son.  .1.  G.  Davis,  Francis  H. 
Leggett  A  Co..  Third  Avenue  It.  It.  Co..  G.  Conkling. 
and  many  others  who  use  and  indorse  PEEL’S  CON¬ 
DITION  FOOD. 

PEEL’S  FOOD  CO.  Brattleboro,  Vt 

N.  Y.  Office;  420  428  Washington  Street. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

THE  GRANDEST  OF  DAIRY  BREEDS. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
tending  alone  and  unequaled  in  producing  the 
.-thost  olored  butter  in  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
'3ntl  j  as  pots,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  in  con- 
s  itution,  they  combine  moro  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd  ” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  the  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  in  America— Cotnus,  son  of  Squiro 
Kent  and  Statcllite,  son  of  Kohim  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  in  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick.”  Koslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  rices. 

ROBT.F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE. 

J.  P.  HINE,  Shinrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO.WCSS’Ssx: 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thorndale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


Short-Horns,  Poland  Chinas  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Show 
Hogs  a  specialty.  Our  herd  took  22  of  25  firsts.  1892. 
Ex.  fine  P.  It.  Cockerels.  D.  J.  GREEN.  Renrock.O. 


S  High-class  Pedigree  SHROPSHIRE  BREED-  « 
tt  TNG  EWES.  High  Quality.  Low  prices.  r 
Great  Northern  Seed  Oats,  $1  #bu.;  Learning  ** 
IJ  Corn,  $1  #  hu.;  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2  Seed  E 
Ti  Potatoes,  $2  19  hu,,  $5  19  bbl.  Write  for  price 
_  circulars  and  my  Souvenir  Hand  Book  now  “7 
r  free  to  all.  A.  H.  FOSTER,  Allegan,  Mich.  S 


CHESHIRES 


Pigs  in  pairs,  not  akin. 
Young  Sows  bred. 
Young  Service  Boars. 


ED.  S.  HILL.  Tompkins  County,  Poruville.  N.  Y. 


untaitn  wmita  Whites,  with  broad 

,  ,  dished  face,  straight 

hacks  and  growthy,  try  G.  It.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  You  won’t  be  disappointed.  Only 
tirst-class  reg.  stock  shipped.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 


IRISH  TERRIERS 


-Of  Choice  Breeding, 
for  sale  by 
HUGUENOT  KENNELS,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


THE  COPPER  CURE  REMEDIES 

are  warranted.  WINE  OF  COPPER  instantly 
destroys  all  microbes,  germs  and  parasites  that  cause 
Hoof-Ail,  Fouls,  Foot-Rot,  Thrush. Scab, Itch,  Mange, 
Ringworm,  Chronic  or  Obstinate  Sores,  Proud  Flesh, 
Canker,  etc.  JOHN’S  COMPOUND  cures  Scratches 
and  Skin  Diseases.  ESQUIMAU  HONEY  cures  Chil¬ 
blains  in  one  minute.  Either  preparation  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  50  cents.  Address 

THE  COPPER  CURE  CO.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


/mi  DIDO  Saved  by  using  my  Forceps 
I IW  AND  r  ||  Make  you  the  most  money. 
"  "  i  19U  Rook  on  raising  Bogs,  Fre* 

J.  W.  REIMERS,  1107  H  Street,  Davenport,  la. 


SEND  FOR 

™  J  En  I V  *0  Sample  copy  of 

UCLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nr r  OIIDDI  iro 
Magazine,  and  Catalog  of  DLC.  OUllLILo 

FREE.  TI1E  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mediiiu.O. 


D 


HOW  TO  MAKE  HF NS  LAY 

A  book  containing  much  valuable  information 
\  to  poultry  raisers  will  he  mailed  free  on  appliea- 
i  tion.  It  tells  you  how  to  make  money  with  hens. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

107  Albany  Street,  Oa/.enovia,  N.  Y. 

AWVWVWWViWtWVVWWWWWVW 


GRIND 


YOUR  OWN  BONE 

MEAL,  OYSTER  SHELLS, 
iCriiliiiiii  Flour  and  Corn,  in  the 

$C  HAND  MILL 

\3  -  (F.  Wilson’s  Patent) - 

IOO  per  rent  more  made  in  keeping 
Poultry.  Circl’s  and  testimonials 
WILSON  BROS..  Easton.  Pa. 


BEST  INCUBATOR 

'  often  fails  in  its  purpose  because  of  an  inaccurate  < 
.  regulation  of  heat.  For  15  years  we  have  made  a 
specialty  of  incubator  thermometers  that  are  un- 
,  excelled  for  accuracy  and  sensitiveness.  A  guar¬ 
anteed  thermometer  by  express,  prepaid  for  75c. 

'TAYLOR  BROS.  CO.  Rochester,  N.  Y. i 


*OQA 


INCUBATORS 

Most  Perfect  Machines,  Heat  Material 
and  Workmanship.  Lowest  in 
Price.  Our  Therino-Regulutor  is 
as  accurate  as  a  Thermometer.  Send 
4e.  for  large  illus.  Catalogue.  Tells  all 
about  it.  High  Class  poultry  and  Eggs. 
Headquarters  for  Poultrv  Supplies. 
PEERLESS  INCUBATOR  AND 
BROODER  CO.,  Quincy.  IIL 


Self- Regulating 
BROODER.S. 


CHESHIRES! 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rert  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  Kir, t  Premiums  ami  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


8.  W.  SMITH, 


FOR  SALE. 

Best  varieties  of 
SEED  POTATOES  at 
PRICES  TO  SUIT 
THE  TIMES. 


BERKSHIRE,  Cheater  Whito, 
Jersey  Ked  and  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ra.vllle,  Cheater  Co..  Permit. 


F.  H.  OATES  &  SONS, 

BREEDERS  OF  LAUGH 

Poland-China  Hogs 

ChltteiiHiigo,  N.  \ 


pyre  Langshans  ?*lac-a-”d-— lte  -2to$5each' 


Mrs.  C.  M.  Kelley,  Newark, N.y! 


back  if  you  don’t  like  the  Pekin  Ducks  from 
Rrookside  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 


Two  pair  pea  fowls,  $(i 

..  — - per  pair.  They  raise 

themselves.  Twenty  years  a  breeder. 

MASON  HAMILTON,  Carlisle,  Ky. 

FOB  C  Ai  C  -200-EGG  INCUBATOR;  good  as 
run  wHbt  new;  and  200-CHICK  BROODER 
both  for  $18;  cost  $23.  Write  for  particulars  to 

E.  S.  MASON,  Markle,  Ind. 


INCUBATORS&BROODERS 

Brooders  on 1  y  85.  Best  &  Cheapest 
for  raising  chicks.  40 1st  Prerniu  ms 
4000 Testimonials.  Send  forCat’l’g. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


INCUBATORS 

lirooders.  ll«  First  Premiums. 
Sent  for  114-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Homkb  City,  Pa. 


Invincible  Hatcher. 

Highest  Award  at  World’s  Fair. 
Self-IleKulatint;  and  <»  i.'iran- 
teed  Send  4c  stamps  for  No, 
23  catalogue,  testimonial*  and 
treatise  to  HCCKKYE  f\. 

CUBATOK  C.O.,  SprhiL-flpI  ’ 


The  PERFECTION  Incubator 


Is  the  Favorite,  and  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  Best  Incu¬ 
bator  made.  It  does  the 
work  to  Perjection.  Every 
machine  fully  Warranted. 
Write  for  Circulars  &  Prices 
The  Perfection  Incubator  & 
Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  ill. 


PURE  OLD  PROCESS  GROUND  LINSEED  CAKE. 

No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  0atisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  the 
most  essential  elements  in  which  all  other  feeos  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Meal. 
NATIONAL  LINSR.E.D  OIL  CO.,  BI  Frle  Bank  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  Abbott,  Manager  i 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Humorous. 

“  A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medi¬ 
cine.” — Bible. 

“  I’ve  been  pondering  over  a  very  sin¬ 
gular  thing.”  “  What  is  it?”  “How 
putting  a  ring  on  a  woman’s  third  finger 
should  place  you  under  that  woman’s 
thumb.  ” — Life. 

Minister  :  “So  you  say  that  you  saw 
some  boys  out  fishing,  Sunday,  Bobbie  ? 
I  hope  you  did  something  to  discourage 
them.”  Bobbie:  “Oh.  yes,  sir.  I  stole 
their  bait.” — Harlem  Life. 

Teacher  :  “  Now,  Willie,  if  your  mam¬ 
ma  promised  you  10  cents  and  your  papa 
15  cents,  how  many  wo.uld  you  have 
altogether?’-’  Willie:'  “The  10  cents 
mamma  promised  me.” — Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean. 

She  Trembled  With  Race  :  “  Insult, 
insult!”  she  moaned;  “and  yet  I  can 

not  raise  a  hand,  unless - .”  A  ray  of 

hope  appeared.  “ - some  one  will 

come  along  and  unhook  my  waist  in  the 
back.” — Puck. 


THE 

Great  American 


Company 


grti.ocrUancousi 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  R ii hal  New-Youkek. 


When  you  can  get  the  Best  at 
Cargo  prices  In  any  Quantity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets. 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  pre¬ 
miums  given  to  Club  Agents. 
Good  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


x  Horse  Rakes. 

Ha5  Presses. 
Horse  Powers. 
Feed  Cutters 

\  /  \V  and  Sawing 

Machines. 

—  Address 

ANN  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ANN  ARBOR.  MICH. 


is  visible  to  stock  and  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye.  It  costs  no 
more  than  plain  fences. 
Cyclone  Woven  Wire 
Fence  Co., 

Holly,  Mich. 


OO  FOR  A 


to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10 No.  10  Gal. wires.  Cross 
'wires  No.  12.  TRUE,  we 
will  sell  you  the  wire  on 
this  guarantee.  Agents* 

iWanteil. Catalogue  Free. 

CARTER 

.Wire  Fence  Mach. Co. 
'  Itox  SO,  I>erby,  O. 


Cabled  Poultrv.  Garden  &  Rabbit  Fence,  also  Cabled 
Field  A  Hog  Fencinsr.  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence. 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  steel  pates. steel  posts. steel 
rail,  tree,  tiowerand  tome  to  guards.  Catalogue  tree. 

Be  K-alb  Fence  Co.,  IT  High  St.,  Be  Kalb,  III. 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  #1  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


THE  FARQUHAR 


[The  Smalley  Cutters 
N  lead  all  others. 


SAW  MILL 


cutting  a  10  Inch 
Stick  14  feet 
long. 

^  Smalley  Electric 
lrp..le  Saw  Machine. 
The  only  perfect 
Pole  Saw  ever 
mode.  Works 
equally  well  on 
k  Snort  Timber. 


The 

Smaller 

‘Eleetri 


VARIABLE  FRICTION 

FEED,  -Most  Accurate 
■hbmi  Set  Works  Made. 


gUICK 
BING 
HEAD 
BLOCKS. 


Has  no  J| 
Equal. 

ITo.  a  b.c. 

,  Self  Feed 

’  Drag 

Saw. 


Save  Save  Moneys 
Timep^^On' _ 2  by 

“  using 

Smalley 
Coods., 


Catalogue 
Free 
to  any 
address. 


PORTABLE.  STATIONARY  &  TRACTION 
Engines  and  Boilers  a  specialty.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  B.  FARQl’HAK  CO.,  Ltd., YORK,  PA. 


Smalley  2-horse  Tread  Power. 


ACME  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

I  VS^CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER, 


*  jigs,  *  Is  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a  Harrow  is  needed. 

Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth  the  ground, 
.  .  while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  cultivate,  lift  and  turn  the 
jm  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The  backward  slant  of  the  coul- 
ters  prevents  tearing  up  rubbish,  and  reduces  the  draft. 
M tide  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron, 
and  therefore  practically  indestructible. 
BMlBEPfe'-  CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON  EARTH. 

Sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag— S«S  and  upwards. 
Nfbii*,*,’  jV.  JB.—J  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points. 

(Rife  QPMT  f)N  TRIAI  to  responsible  farmers,  to  be  returned  I  AGENTS 
un  in  mu  Ilt  my  expense,  if  not  satisfactory.  I  WANTED 

rlfia  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J., 

( Mention  this  paper.)  and  30  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO. 


Variety 
of  sizes 


Suitable 
lor  all 
work. 


iSAWMILLandENGINES 


A  wonderful  improvement  in  Friction  Feeds  and 
Gig- Back.  Back  motion  of  Carriage 3  times  as  fast 
as  any  other  in  the  market.  Friction  Clutch  Feed, 
causing  all  the  feed  gearing  to  stand  still  while  back¬ 
ing;  great  snving  In  power  nnd  wear.  Send 
4  cents  in  stamps  for  large  Catalogue  and  prices  Also 
Spring  Harrows,  Hay  Rakes,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Planters,  Shellcrs,  etc.  Mention  this  ;xijxr. 
BENCH  «fc  DIIOMGOLO,  Mfins.,  York,  P«w 


rHDMCD’0  S4W  M,LL- 

|»  f  1  K  lYI  K  X  Works  successfully  with 
I  111  I  111  Mil  U  4  H.  P.  Also  Grinding 
Mills  and  Water  Wheels.  DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.. 
317  Highland  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


6  to  8  Acres 
Planted 
Per  Day,  and 
in  one  Operation. 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


Plants 

Corn, 

Beans, 

Ensilage. 

Distributes 

Fertilizer. 


U 

Entirely  of  Steel  No  castings  to  break. 
Strongest  and  simplest  Lever  Arrangement  on 
the  market.  Write  for  descriptive  Circular. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

No.  16  Park  St.,  MANSFIELD,  O. 


We  also  make  Potato  Cutters,  Paris  Green 
Sprinklers,  Potato  Diggers,  Potato  Sorters,  &c. 
Every  machine  warranted. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


One  Harrow  »t  whol.lMO 
price.  Guaranteed  BEST 
mode.  Send  for  free  Illni. 
iC.t.logne.  a.  H.  Ponnder, 
Ho.  22,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls. 


62  Sabin 
■ ,  Street, 


FA RMEKS  build  your  own  fences  with 
louden*.  Perfection  Wire  nnd  Picket 
Field  Fence  Machine.  Best  mnehtee  in 
world  F’eDce  costs  20  to  30c  per  rod.  2 
men  can  build  40  to  60  rods  per  Oav.  1000 
egts  e  anted  to  *eM  machines.  Circulars 
free.  L.  C.  LOWDEN,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY, 

beat  the 

De  Laval  Alpha  Baby  and  Sharpies  Separators 


Farming  Among  the  Coal  Mines.  Continued,  o 
“New  Fodder  Plant;”  Best  Early  Potatoes. ... 

Irrigated  Potatoes  for  Seed . . 

Mistaken  Idea  of  Phosphoric  Acid . 

Theoretical  Treatment  of  Two  Fields . 

Some  Little  Known  Fodder  Plants . 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

A  Pennsylvania  Milk  Dairymans  Herd . 

Ensilage  and  Bran  Alone . 4 

The  Boston  Milk  Business . 

Something  About  Condensed  Milk . 

Curing  Mange  on  a  Dog . 

The  Balanced  Ration.  Part  XIV . 

Ayrshire  Cattle . . . 

Feeding  Pigs . . . 

Chaff  in  a  Cow’s  Eye . 

Tar  the  Rope . 

Extra  Teats . 

Cooking  Food  Again . 

Educate  Your  Colt  When  Young . 

To  Relieve  a  Choking  Cow . 

Some  Scurvy  Pigs . 

Some  Down  East  Hens.  . . 

Some  Questions  About  Swine . 

HORTICULTURAL . 

Some  Notes  on  Nuts . I 

A  Little  Piece  of  Land . 

Early  Melons  and  Sweet  Corn . 

Fighting  the  San  Jos6  Scale . 

The  Aminia  Grape ;  Plum  Stock . 

What  Temperature  Will  Kill  Burbank  Plums 
Some  Bright  Green  Apple  Judges . 

WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 

Editorials . 

The  Beau  Question . 

“  War  Coffee” . 

For  the  Family  Cook . 

Ungracious  Neglect . 

A  Contented  Mind . . 

The  Enjoyments  of  Life . . 

Printed  Patchwork . . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cocoon  of  a  Giant  Silkworm . 
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As  We  Go  to  Press . 
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In  Thoroughness  of  Separation  and 

Quantity  of  Work  Done. 

IT  also  whipped  the  same  two  machines  at  the 
1  DiLwaiuC-.  ]Pair  when  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  test  them  in  operation,  the  separ¬ 
ated  milk  being  analyzed  by  a  student  of  Cornell 
University.  It  excelled  again  both  in  quantity 
and  in  completeness  of  separation. 

It  may  be  that 

“  WouId=be  ”  Competitors 

can  equal  the  U.  S.  Separator,  tut  at  the  present  time  the 

U.  5.  is  Far  Ahead. 

Send for  circulars  of  Separators ,  and  for  all  kinds 
of  Creamery  and  Dairy  supplies. 

\  r  BELLOWS  FALLS, 

Lachine  wo.,  Vermont. 


The  mesh  arouno  the  PANEL  shows 
how  the  Fence  is  maoe. 


are  the  essentials  for  a  model  Christian,  and 
HEIGHT,  STRENGTH  and  ELASTICI¬ 
TY,  for  a  model  wire  fence.  In  the  first  case. 
Charity  is  the  greatest  of  the  three,  and  in 
the  other.  Elasticit  y,  but  it  must  be  the  gen¬ 
uine  article  in  botli  cases.  If  reformers 
could  establish  a  great  mill  where  ordinary 
mortals  could  be  run  through  and  as 
thoroughly  fitted  for  good  honest  work  as 
the  product  of  our  looms,  what  a  Paradise 
this  world  would  be.  For  further  particulars 
in  regard  to  fence,  see  small  bills. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


KEYSTONE  wPrVeEfence 

For  Farm  purposes.  Have  you  seen  it  ?  Before 
purchasing,  be  sure  to  send  for  our  1S95  catalogue. 
It  will  interest  you. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  Street,  TREMONT,  Ill, 
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were  falling'  down  without  any  obstruction.  We 
simply  “held  on”  and  breathed  as  well  as  we  could 
After  a  few  seconds  of  this  falling  we  began  to  slack 
iip  and  at  last  came  to  a  stop  as  gently  as  though  our 
descent  had  been  but  a  few  feet.  We  stepped  off  into 
what  seemed  a  vast  black  cavern  which  I  supposed 
was  the  first  vein  of  coal  possibly  50  feet  down. 

“  How  far  are  we  down  ?”  I  asked. 

“Just  1,042  feet  from  the  surface  and  we  made  the 
drop  in  eight  seconds  !  ” 

Think  of  that,  you  people  who  work  and  play  in  the 
sunshine  on  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth  !  Think  of 
the  danger  and  risks  men  undergo,  day  by  day,  to 
provide  you  with  fuel !  Great  and  wonderful  thoughts 
come  to  one’s  mind  far  down  under  the  sod.  Here  we 
were  peering  into  the  secrets,  that  Nature  had  hid¬ 
den  ages  before.  So  long  ago  that  it  makes  one’s 
head  ache  to  think  of  it,  where  we  stood  was  the  fceat 
of  a  great  forest.  Slowly  the  vegetable  matter  accu¬ 
mulated.  The  forests  were  destroyed.  New  soil  was 
deposited  above  them  and  the  remains  of  that  vegeta¬ 
tion  were  pressed  and  hardened  through  countless 
ages  into  what  we  now  call  coal.  On  the  layer  of  soil 
above  it,  new  vegetation  grew  and  was  in  turn  cov¬ 
ered  and  pressed,  until  to-day  layer  above  layer  can 
be  found  in  these  coal  valleys — packed  with  this  won¬ 
derful  fuel — stored  through  all  these  ages  for  man’s 
use.  We  could  follow  the  “dip”  of  the  coal  veins 
far,  far  down  until,  at  one  place,  we  stood  over  1,500 
feet  below  the  surface.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how 
closely  these  veins  follow  the  contour  of  the  outer 
surface. 


A  FAVORITE  METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTING  “THE  BURDENS  OF  TAXATION.”  Fig.  22. 


In  the  1,042  feet  through  which  we  dropped,  are  00 
feet  of  solid  coal  in  various  veins.  The  miners  follow 


FARMING  AMONG  THE  COAL  MINES. 

Driven  Back  to  the  Hills  for  Land. 


stranger,  the  whole  thing  seems  like  a  foul,  black  blot 
on  the  face  of  Nature — except  at  night,  when  all 
the  dirt  and  smoke  are  hidden,  and  only  an  occasional 


the  coal  veins  down  through  the  earth.  Only  half 
the  coal  is  taken  out— the  rest  being  left  for  supports 
For  instance,  the  miner  blasts  out  a  passage  30  feet 


wide  and  leaves  a  solid  wall  of  coal  30  feet  thick  on 
either  side  of  it.  We  walked  through  miles  of  these 
passages  where  men  live  and  work  day  after  day.  As 
a  rule,  the  men  work  in  groups  of  three — the  miner 
who  provides  his  own  tools  and  powder,  and  two  work¬ 
men  whom  the  miner  hires.  The  miner  follows  the 
passage  in  the  veins,  drilling  into  the  wall  of  coal  and 
hlastincr-'off  as  larere  a  piece  as  he  can.  This  mass  is 


spout  of  flame  from  some  furnace,  and  the  innumer¬ 
able  electric  lights  flash  into  view. 

It  was  after  dark  when  we  started  down  into  the 
mine.  Each  one  took  a  small  miner’s  lamp,  and  then 
we  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  dark  building  and  stepped 
on  to  an  elevator  made  something  like  a  large  cage. 
A  signal  was  given  and  down  we  went  slowly  at  first, 
but  faster  and  faster  until  it  seemed  as  though  we 


A  SERIOUS  AGRICULTURAL,  PROBLEM  PROMPTLY  MET. 

(Concluded.) 

[editorial,  correspondence.] 

“Down  in  a  Coal  Mine.” 

I  have  stated,  in  a  general  way,  the  chief  problem 
that  confronts  the  coal  region  farmer.  He  is  being 
driven  back  from  the  rich  lands  in  the  valleys  to  the 
cheaper  and  poorer  lands  on  the  hills.  If  he  can  suc¬ 
ceed  in  filling  this  new  land  with  humus  and  fertility 
— clear  it  of  stones  and  level  it,  draw  out  the  surplus 
water  and  make  it  warm  and  mellow,  the  change  will 
be  to  his  advantage,  because  he  will  be  able  to  grow 
as  large  crops  as  now,  at  great  decrease  of  cost.  It  is 
like  a  city  manufacturer  paying  an  immense  rent  for 
his  factory,  and  large  sums  for  heating,  power,  light 
and  labor,  taking  his  work  into  the  country.  On 
cheap  land  his  rent  is  reduced  over  50  per  cent.  Some 
rapid  stream  is  made  to  turn  a  dynamo  which  pro¬ 
vides  electricity  for  power  and  light.  Labor  is 
cheaper,  because  the  cost  of  living  is  reduced.  Natur¬ 
ally  that  man  can  cheapen  the  cost  of  his  goods — all 
he  needs  is  a  small  business  office  in  the  city.  It  is 
just  on  that  principle  that  Mr.  Garrahan  is  going 
back  among  the  hills  for  new  soil.  We 
shall  keep  our  readers  informed  as  to 
the  progress  he  makes. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  about  the  life 
down  under  the  farm— in  the  black  coal 
mines.  Thousands  of  us  use  coal  for 
heating  our  homes,  wdthout  a  thought 
of  where  it  comes  from  or  who  toiled 
and  endured  hardships  to  provide  it  for 
us.  The  exterior  of  a  coal  mine  is  a 
nuisance  to  those  who  are  forced  to  live 
near  it.  Along  the  railroads  are  high, 
black  smoky  buildings,  surrounded  by 
vast  piles  of  fine  refuse  coal.  The 
piles  are  slowly  creeping  over  the  river 
bottom  lands  as  the  dumping  from  the 
mines  is  constantly  going  on.  To  a, 


flOW  THE  COMING  GENERATION  MUST  CHANGE1  THAT  DISTRIBUTION,  Fig.  33.  Seo  Brevities 
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then  broken  up  into  pieces  that  a  man  can  lift  and 
load  into  a  car.  Light  tracks  are  laid  as  the  miners 
burrow  in,  and  on  these  run  cars  which  are  hauled  to 
the  elevator  and  hoisted  to  the  top.  They  are  weighed 
and  the  weight  of  coal  in  each  credited  to  the  miner 
who  filled  it — then  on  it  goes  to  the  “  breaker”  where 
the  large  pieces  are  crushed  and  broken  into  the 
different  sizes  we  buy. 

Great  steam  fans  force  a  constant  supply  of  pure 
air  through  the  mine.  By  an  ingenious  system  this 
wind  is  distributed  all  over  the  mine,  and  miners  are 
not  permitted  to  enter  until  each  passage  has  been 
tested  for  gas.  Accidents  seem  to  be  due  chiefly  to 
earelessness — by  getting  too  near  the  blast  or  going 
in  where  the  walls  are  weak  and  liable  to  be  thrown 
down.  We  found  90  mules  patiently  chewing  their 
grain  1.000  feet  underground.  They  pass  their  lives 
in  the  dust  and  blackness  of  the  mine,  and  often  live 
20  years  underground. 

Most  of  the  miners  in  this  region  appear  to  be  for¬ 
eigners — chiefly  Huns.  They  are  able  to  make  fair 
wages,  and  would  help  to  make  this  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  regions  finane;ally  but  for  liquor.  The 
beer  wagon  takes  trade  that  belongs  to  the  bread 
wagon,  and  there  are  few  communities  where  the 
curse  that  liquor-drinking  throws  on  the  legitimate 
trade  of  the  farmer  or  merchant,  is  more  plainly 
evident. 

1  asked  several  farmers  what  coal  is  sold  for  near 
these  mines.  I  find  that  they  pay  $1.75  per  ton  for  a 
grade  of  coal  that  costs  me  $(5.50  not  150  miles  from 
the  mine  !  It  is  getting  so  that  the  mines,  the  cars 
and  the  railroads  are  all  controlled  by  the  same  per¬ 
sons.  They  can  dictate  not  only  the  output  of  coal, 
but  the  rate  to  the  dealer  and  the  freight  rates  as 
well.  It  is  a  shame  that  any  body  of  men  should  be 
permitted  to  monopolize  the  trade  in  one  of  life's  neces¬ 
sities,  which  the  Creator  put  away  in  those  hills  ages 
ago,  that  we,  who  live  on  the  earth  to-day,  might 
have  heat  and  light.  To  force  the  poor  to  pay  such 
prices  for  coal  in  order  that  these  railroad  men  may 
enjoy  vast  profits,  is  a  crime,  both  from  a  moral  and 
legal  standpoint,  and  it  seems  almost  incredible  that 
the  people  of  this  country  will  permit  such  extortion 
to  continue.  H.  w.  c. 


Some  Ideas. 

[Under  this  heading  we  shall  print  from  time  to  time  “ideas”  or 
short  bits  of  thought  or  suggestion  that  occur  to  our  readers  or 
which  we  can  obtain  from  other  sources.  The  general  character 
of  these  notes  will  show  what  is  wanted.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  our  readers  help  in  this  department.] 

Cold  Weather  Cauliflowers. — 1  had  for  my  dinner 
last  week  as  delicious  Snowball  cauliflowers  as  I  ever 
ate.  On  referring  to  my  farm  notes,  I  find  that  on 
December  4,  I  “  had  all  cauliflower  plants  which  had 
not  bloomed  at  that  time,  planted  in  a  trench  and 
covered  with  leaves.”  They  continued  to  grow,  and 
not  only  has  every  plant  formed  a  nice  head,  but  the 
outer  leaves  are  as  green  and  crisp  as  in  September. 
I  shall  never  waste  another  unmatured  cabbage  or 
cauliflower.  A.  c.  w. 

Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

A  Sensible,  Cheap  Barn  Floor. — Mr.  McConnell 
of  Coudersport,  Pa.,  asks,  “Howto  lay  a  barn  floor 
over  a  basement  stable,  which  will  not  warp  or  hump 
up  ?”  I  have  built  a  number  of  barns,  and  have  been 
in  hundreds  of  others,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  one  over  where  stock  are  kept,  that  is  not  more 
or  less  warped  or  twisted  up  in  many  places.  When' 
we  laid  the  floors  in  the  barn  next  to  the  last  one  I 
built,  I  used  the  best  quality  of  two-inch  pine  plank, 
had  the  edges  grooved  and  used  an  oak  tongue  and 
spiked  them  down  with  40penny  nails.  Even  then 
it  humped  up  in  more  than  a  dozen  places. 

When  preparing  for  my  last  barn,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  have  a  common-sense  floor,  and  one  that 
would  stay  where  it  was  put.  We  put  the  floor  joist 
one  foot  apart  from  center  to  center,  and  over  this 
laid  one-inch  hemlock  boards  of  first  quality  and  well 
seasoned,  12  inches  wide,  and  nailed  each  one  with 
three  lOpenny  nails  in  each  joist.  Over  this  we  laid 
the  best  waterproof  paper,  and  for  the  surface  laid 
first  quality  Norway  pine,  one  inch  thick,  one  surface 
planed  and  the  edges  jointed,  not  matched,  of  the 
same  width  as  the  hemlock  below,  and  so  laid  as  to 
break  joints.  This  was  nailed  with  three  12penny 
nails  in  each  joist.  To  know  where  to  drive  the  nails, 
we  lined  on  the  sheathing  paper  after  it  was  laid  and 
tacked  down.  This  floor  has  now  been  down  about 
five  years,  and  stock  have  been  housed  permanently 
every  winter  since,  but  never  a  board  has  stirred. 
What  is  more,  hay  or  grain  will  keep  as  “  bright  as  a 
dollar,”  right  close  on  the  floor. 

Another  good  thing  about  this  style  of  floor  is  its 
low  cost.  The  party  furnishing  my  lumber  asked  $28 
per  thousand  for  the  pine  plank  with  one-sixth  added 
for  the  matching,  which  would  have  made  the  floor 
cost  $65.33  per  thousand  feet  surface  measure.  My 
floor  cost  $11  for  the  hemlock  and  $14  for  the  pine  sur¬ 


face  and  about  50  cents  for  the  paper,  making  the 
whole  cost,  aside  from  nails,  $24.50  per  thousand  sur¬ 
face  feet.  This  was  a  clear  saving  of  $40  for  every 
1,000  feet  with  the  added  satisfaction  of  having  the 
best  floor  which  it  is  possible  to  lay  in  a  barn. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 

“Matching”  Apple  Borers. — I  have  always  thought 
that  there  was  no  way  to  destroy  the  apple  tree  borer 
but  to  dig  him  out,  or  to  punch  him  with  a  wire  ; 
but  recent  experiments  have  partly  convinced  me  that 
there  is  a  much  easier  method.  A  friend  set  his  Irish 
gardener  at  the  work  of  digging  out  the  pests,  and 
left  him  for  a  time.  On  his  return,  he  was  surprised 
at  the  number  of  trees  he  claimed  to  have  examined 
and  cleared.  “  You  surely  cannot  have  dug  all  the 
borers  out  of  those  trees,”  exclaimed  my  friend.  “Dig 
them  out  !  No,  sir  ;  there  was  no  need,”  replied  the 
gardener.  “  I  jist  plugged  the  holes  with  a  bit  o’ 
parlor  match,  and  sorra  a  one  will  ye’s  iver  see  again, 
sir.”  True  enough,  the  trees  showed  no  further  sign 
of  them.  I  have  tried  the  remedy,  and  am  convinced 
that  a  borer  well  plugged  in  with  a  parlor  match  will 
die.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  nothing  but  a 
match  will  answer  ;  any  other  stick  might  be  equally 
efficacious,  but  my  Irish  acquaintance  avers  that  it  is 
the  “stuff  on  the  end  of  the  stick  that  kills  them,”  and 
he  may  be  right.  augur. 

SUB- IRRIGATION  AGAIN. 

SWEET’S  SYSTEM — IS  IT  PRACTICAL  ? 

In  answer  to  H.  It.  II.,  page  825,  W.  J.  Green  says 
that  tile  cannot  well  serve  for  both  irrigation  and 
drainage  ;  because,  1.  Drain  tile  should  be  two  or 
more  feet  under  ground,  while  sub-irrigating  tile 
ought  to  be  as  near  the  surface  as  possible  and  still  be 
out  of  the  way.  2.  Drain  tile  require  some  fall,  but 
sub-irrigating  tile  must  be  nearly  level,  or  some  pro¬ 
vision  made  to  check  the  too  rapid  flow  of  water  to  the 
lower  end.  3.  There  are  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  managing  long  runs  of  sub-irrrigating  tile,  so 
as  to  get  a  uniform  flow  at  all  points. 

Would  not  the  following  system  overcome  these 
difficulties,  and  render  sub-irrigation  practicable  ? 
Place  the  reservoir  at  the  highest  point  and  run  head 
ditches  right  and  left.  Connect  the  latter  with  the 
lowest  part  of  the  field,  by  open,  parallel  ditches  two 
feet  deep,  and  two  to  four  rods  apart.  Then  lay  lines 
of  tile  from  ditch  to  ditch,  15  inches  deep  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  contour  of  the  surface  so  that  they  will  be  on 
a  dead  level.  Little  dams  nine  inches  long,  are  cut 
from  a  board  the  width  of  the  ditch  with  a  circle  saw, 
convex  on  the  bottom  and  concave  on  top,  so  that 
water  can  flow  over  without  washing  the  earth  at  the 
sides.  By  means  of  these  dams,  placed  alternately 
below  the  lines  of  tile  first  in  one  of  two  ditches  and 
then  the  other  and  so  adjusted  that  the  tile  will  be 
just  filled,  the  water  is  passed  back  and  forth  between 
them  as  far  as  the  supply  will  reach  or  it  is  desired  to 
irrigate.  It  seems  as  though  such  a  system,  with  its 
deep  vertical  ditches  two  to  four  rods  apart,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  cross  tile  drains  six  to  ten  feet  apart, 
would  make  a  good,  practical  system  of  drainage. 
The  ditches  could  be  covered  and  water  gates  used, 
but  I  think  that  it  would  be  found  less  practical. 

As  an  irrigating  plant,  the  drains  being  level  and 
each  kept  full  of  water  the  distribution  of  water  is 
practically  perfect.  This  can  never  be  the  case  where 
they  are  laid  on  an  incline — the  low  parts,  which 
really  need  the  least,  always  getting  the  most  water. 
Any  portion  of  the  field  may  be  given  much,  little,  or 
none,  as  desired,  and  the  drains  being  short  and 
accessible  at  either  end,  are  easily  repaired  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Any  sediment  has  but  a  few  feet  to  travel  be¬ 
fore  it  drops  into  a  ditch  where  it  may  be  easily  re¬ 
moved.  For  cold  clay  and  muck  land,  an  impervious 
subsoil  and  a  hungry  home  market,  what  do  the 
“  doctors  ”  think  of  burying  so  much  money  ?  Is  it  the 
best  use  that  can  be  made  of  limited  capital  ?  What 
does  The  R.  N.-Y.  think  of  it  ?  Would  inverted  chest¬ 
nut  troughs  be  more  thrifty  than  tile  during  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage  ?  MOUNT  POMONA. 

Maryland. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  plan  seems  reasonable  to  us,  though 
we  have  not  had  enough  experience  to  venture  a  real 
opinion. 

WHAT  SAY? 

Best  Portable  Fence. — What  style  of  portable 
fence  would  you  recommend,  where  one  wishes  to 
fence  against  hogs  and  fowls  ?  h.  p.  r. 

Portland,  Me. 

Planting  a  Peach  Orchard. — I  would  like  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  planting  a 
peach  orchard.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly  clay,  with  a  red 
clay  subsoil.  Is  it  best  to  dig  holes  ?  If  so,  what 
size  ?  Would  you  advise  severe  root  and  top  pruning 
or  not  ?  Will  not  close  root  pruning  cause  the  roots 
to  extend  too  deep  into  the  soil,  making  wood  at  the 
expense  of  fruit  ?  p.  w.  hunter. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


CRANBERRIES  WITHOUT  FLOODING. 

CAN  THEY  BE  GROWN  IN  A  MARSH  WITHOUT  WATER  ? 

What  About  Varieties  ? 

I  would  like  information  in  regard  to  growing  cranberries.  We 
have  always  been  informed  by  agricultural  writers  that  to  grow 
cranberries  successfully,  we  must  have  land  that  we  can  flood  at 
will.  Not  having  any  such  land,  I  have  never  taken  any  interest 
in  the  growing  of  this  kind  of  fruit.  But  the  success  of  one  of  my 
neighbors  has  opened  my  eyes;  and  now  I  am  anxious  for  all  the 
information  I  can  get. 

This  man  had  a  small  lake  on  his  farm.  By  the  side  of  this  lake 
was  a  piece  of  marsh  land.  He  gathered  wild  vines  from  a  marsh 
in  the  woods  and  set  the  plants  in  the  wet  land  by  this  lake.  This 
land  when  set  to  plants,  was  wet  so  that  the  men  setting  the 
plants  sunk  into  the  muck  about  overshoe  deep.  The  plants  were 
set  in>tlie  wire  grass  sod  that  covered  the  marsh.  Since  setting 
the  plants,  the  lake  has  all  dried  up,  and  the  men  who  picked  the 
berries  this  fall  could  walk  on  their  knees  without  wetting  their 
overalls.  I  saw  the  berries  from  this  marsh.  They  were  large 
and  fine,  but  not  very  deeply  colored.  This  man  gathered  82 
bushels  from  one-half  acre. 

I  have  a  few  acres  of  wet  land  that  never  gets  dry — cannot  be 
flooded — that  I  would  like  to  set  with  cranberries.  Can  The  R. 
N.-Y.  or  any  of  its  readers  give  any  information  that  would  help 
me  in  trying  to  bring  this  kind  of  land  into  some  sort  of  useful¬ 
ness  ?  My  land  is  too  wet  to  plow,  but  I  have  thought  that  I  would 
spade  up  the  sod  and  help  the  plants  all  I  could  to  take  possession 
of  the  ground.  Would  I  get  as  good  plants  from  a-  wild  marsh  as 
I  would  from  a  nurseryman  ?  My  neighbor  raised  as  large  berries 
as  one  would  wish  to  see.  Was  the  light  color  due  to  a  variety  that 
always  grew  that  way,  or  was  it  the  season  or  something  else  that 
prevented  them  from  obtaining  a  darker  color?  What  is  the  best 
variety  of  cranberries  to  grow  ?  Are  they  dark  or  pale  red  ?  Does 
the  color  make  any  difference  in  the  price  of  berries  in  market  ? 

Michigan.  C.  F.  h. 

What  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  Says. 

“  Dry  bogs”  were  once  rather  common,  but  in  the 
East  they  are  largely  given  up,  because  they  are  found 
not  to  be  uniformly  successful  over  a  series  of  years. 
Flooding  is  a  necessity  if  one  gets  certain  insects  and 
diseases — which  he  is  likely  to  do  if  he  grows  cranber¬ 
ries  long.  Flooding  is  also  a  protection  against  frost 
in  fall  and  spring,  and  against  heavy  freezing  and 
heaving  in  winter.  There  is  much  difference  in  varie¬ 
ties,  and  it  is  generally  best  to  secure  plants  from  a 
cultivated  bog,  for  one  is  then  more  certain  of  getting 
a  uniform  lot.  About  150  varieties  are  known.  Some 
are  dark  and  some  light.  If  the  correspondent’s  ber¬ 
ries  were  well  ripened,  the  light  color  was  probably 
due  to  the  variety.  In  the  Cape  Cod  region,  the 
favorite  berry  is  the  Early  Black. 

Water  Needed  for  Protection ;  Wild  Vines. 

In  favorable  seasons,  a  cranberry  crop  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  without  flooding.  The  principal  enemies  of  the 
cranberry  are  insects,  frost  and  fire.  Water  is  the 
only  cheap  and  reliable  protection  against  these.  If 
the  vines  are  not  flooded  in  winter,  the  chances  are 
that  fire  or  worm  will  get  a  mortgage  on  the  crop,  and 
foreclose  it  before  the  fruit  can  be  gathered.  If  the 
vines  cannot  be  flooded  about  the  time  of  the  late 
spring,  and  early  fall  frosts,'  the  crop  of  any  season  is 
liable  to  be  lost. 

Dry  places  such  as  C.  F.  H.  describes,  have  frequently 
produced  large  crops,  and  that,  too,  when  there  was 
general  failure  in  what  appeared  to  be  more  favored 
localities  ;  but  he  would  better  make  haste  slowly  and 
start  with  a  small  tract.  On  his  ground,  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  secure  a  good  growth  of  vines  and  occasionally  a 
good  crop  of  berries,  but  he  is  in  no  position  to  com¬ 
pete  with  growers  who  have  control  of  water  for 
flooding. 

No  one  can  say  until  he  sees  it,  how  marsh  land  can 
be  best  prepared  for  planting  cranberry  vines.  If 
there  are  brush,  willows  or  heavy  moss  beds  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  it  should  be  scalped.  With  the  use  of  the 
scalping  plow,  we  can  scalp  and  plant  an  acre  for  $35. 
To  do  the  same  work  by  hand,  will  cost  over  $100. 

If  there  is  only  wire  grass  to  contend  with,  it  may 
in  a  dry  season  be  nearly  destroyed  by  going  over  it 
with  a  spade  harrow  once  a  week  during  the  month  of 
July  and  the  first  half  of  August.  The  vines  planted 
the  following  spring  will  get  possession  of  the  ground 
in  three  years.  If  this  was  not  done,  it  might  be 
seven  or  even  12  or  15  years  before  they  would  get  the 
start  of  the  grass.  But  in  the  long  run,  they  are  sure 
to  get  the  better  of  the  grass.  But  under  any  system 
of  planting,  the  thicker  the  vines  are  planted,  the 
sooner  they  will  get  possession  of  the  ground.  We 
plant  half  a  ton  of  cut  vines,  or  about  a  ton  of  uncut 
vines,  to  the  acre. 

The  cranberry  could  hardly  be  classed  as  a  domesti¬ 
cated  plant,  therefore  all  vines  are  wild  vines.  The 
so-called  nurseryman  who  raised  cranberry  vines  for 
sale  might  prove  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  But 
among  the  wild  vines,  and  those  that  have  been  under 
cultivation  since  men  began  to  cultivate  cranberries, 
there  is  a  great  variety.  We  have  collected  for  the 
State  experiment  station,  since  we  took  charge  of  it  a 
year  ago,  71  varieties,  and  hope  before  the  expiration 
of  another  year  to  have  over  100.  But  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  best  for  C.  F.  H.  to  start  with  his  native  wild 
vines.  They  are  adapted  to  that  climate  ;  the  im¬ 
ported  ones  might  not  be. 

Difference  in  color  of  cranberries,  like  that  of  men 
or  apples,  may  be  to  a  slight  extent  the  result  of  local 
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causes  ;  but  when  it  is  marked  and  general,  it  depends 
on  a  difference  in  variety  that  no  change  in  conditions 
can  wholly  obliterate.  Highly  colored  fruit  of  any 
kind  sells  better  than  the  pale  varieties.  We  have 
cranberries  at  the  experiment  station  of  all  shades  of 
color  from  a  pale  greenish  white  to  a  purplish  black. 

Grand  Rapids,  Wis.  GAYNOR  BROS. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Filberts  in  Canada. — With  regard  to  the  English 
filbert  or,  rather,  the  Kentish  Cob  nut,  1  have  had 
them  in  bearing  here  for  the  past  15  years.  The  cold, 
10  to  15  degrees  below  zero,  does  not  injure  them.  If 
they  grow  in  Michigan  as  with  me,  six  or  seven  feet 
apart  is  too  close.  As  they  grow  10  to  12  feet  high, 
and  spread  out  near  the  ground  five  or  six  feet,  it 
would  leave  little  room  for  cultivation.  I  have  lately 
planted  two  acres  (12  feet  apart)  in  hopes  that  the  ven¬ 
ture  will  pay.  It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  singly  or 
too  far  apart,  as  the  catkins  or  male  blossoms  are  on 
some  trees  scant  or  entirely  wanting.  Having  but  a 
few  trees  in  bearing  for  home  use  only,  I  can  give  no 
market  quotations.  From  my  dozen  trees,  I  get  from 
one  to  four  or  five  pecks  of  nuts,  an  average  of  two  or 
three,  a  season.  My  nuts  are  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
but,  of  course,  by  selection,  could  be  improved.  Two- 
year-old  trees  planted  three  years  ago,  had  quite  a 
sprinkling  of  nuts  on  them  last  fall.  e.  w. 

Pelee  Island,  Ont. 

Apple  Testimony. — On  page  824,  J.  G.  K.  asks  for 
honest  apple  testimony.  I  purchased  a  ti-ee  of  Red 
Bietigheimer  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  the  first  year  they 
sold  it.  I  set  the  tree  in  a  soil  of  medium  loam,  and 
set  some  scions  in  a  tree  of  bearing  age,  the  same 
spring.  1  have  had  fruit  several  years  from  both.  I  find 
the  fruit  all  that  was  claimed  by  the 
introducers.  It  is  very  large  in  size, 
often  weighing  from  12  to  1(3  ounces, 
and  I  doubt  not  could  be  grown  to 
weigh  20  ounces.  It  is  the  handsomest 
apple  I  have,  and  1  grow  nearly  50 
varieties.  In  fact,  I  have  never  seen  a 
more  beautiful  apple.  It  is  not  of  the 
highest  quality,  but  a  good  cooking 
apple  and,  perhaps,  about  equal  to 
Gravenstein  for  eating.  The  texture 
of  the  flesh  is  similar.  I  like  the  habit 
of  growth  of  the  tree,  and  it  has  a 
thick,  leathery  foliage.  It  is  not  a 
very  long  keeper,  but  an  apple  that 
any  man  will  find  profitable  for  a 
nearby  market,  and  a  beauty  to  take 
to  the  fair.  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  the  other  varieties  he  mentions. 

Can  any  one  tell  how  the  Early  Colton 
apple  compares  with  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  in  earliness  and  quality?  What 
is  the  best  long-keeping  sweet  apple 
of  good  size  and  good  eating  quality  ?  1  find 

Bailey’s  Sweet  of  excellent  quality,  but  it  doesn't  keep 
after  January,  and  it  is  a  little  inclined  to  blight. 

Ashburnham,  Mass.  e.  d.  g. 

Rubber  Boots  and  Onion  Sets. — There  are  some 
objections  to  the  plan  for  drying  the  inside  of  rubber 
boots  by  hanging  them  inverted  over  a  lighted  lamp. 
It  might  be  somewhat  dangerous  if  the  apparatus 
were  left  unwatched,  and  it  would  also  be  trouble¬ 
some.  I  employ  a  method  which  is  old-fashioned, 
simple  and  effective.  I  keep  in  the  house  a  pail  hold¬ 
ing  six  quarts  of  oats.  When  the  boots  need  drying, 
three  quarts  are  poured  into  each  boot  and  jarred  well 
into  the  toe.  If  the  case  is  urgent  the  oats  are  well 
heated.  Over  night  or  in  a  few  hours,  the  boots  will 
be  thoroughly  dried.  The  oats  are  poured  back  in 
the  pail  for  future  use.  Probably  some  other  good 
absorbent  would  do  as  well. 

Many  acres  of  onions  are  grown  from  sets  in  the 
Southport,  Conn.,  onion  belt.  The  sets  can  be  grown 
upon  smutty  land  whei-e  a  crop  from  seed  would  fail . 
They  are  set  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  using  from  10  to 
15  barrels  of  sets  per  acre,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
sets.  The  yield  per  acre  is  about  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  yield  from  seed,  and  is  marketed  in 
August.  Carrots  are  sowed  between  the  rows,  and 
make  the  second  crop. 

R.  N.-Y. — At  the  prices  of  onions  the  past  few 
months,  how  much  money  would  the  grower  have 
left  after  paying  for  that  quantity  of  sets  per  acre  ? 

Slow  With  Sagiialin. — From  my  experience  with 
Polygonum  saghalinense  as  an  ornamental  plant,  my 
advice  is  to  go  very  slow.  I  saw  it  in  a  garden,  and 
was  struck  with  its  wonderfully  early  growth.  As 
the  owner  was  digging  around  it,  I  asked  as  a  favor  a 
few  rootlets  which  he  grudgingly  gave  me.  The  re¬ 
sult  was,  that  the  next  year  I  had  enough  to  supply 
and  plant  an  acre  and  I  have  been  trying  ever  since  to 
eradicate  it.  Canada  thistles  are  mild  compared  to  it. 
If  one  has  land  on  which  nothing  else  will  grow,  try  a 


few  root  cuttings.  If  the  land  will  grow  anything 
else,  don't  plant  it.  I  have  seen  it  with  a  stalk  iy% 
inch  in  diameter  and  12  feet  high,  and  it  looks  as 
much  like  feeding  as  an  immense  pokeweed.  Plant 
corn  for  feed,  not  Polygonum  saghalinense,  unless 
you  want  trouble.  N.  hallock. 


SOME  COLD  FACTS  ABOUT  HOTBEDS. 

'I’lie  following  is  a  synopsis  of  a  talk  I  recently  had 
with  a  successful  market  gardener  in  our  part  of 
Ohio  (Zanesville) : 

“  How  many  acres  do  you  use  in  your  garden  ?” 

“  1  am  able  to  work  only  about  six  alone  ;  good  help 
costs  too  much,  and  I  wouldn't  have  any  other  kind 
around.” 

“  Ho  you  propagate  your  own  plants  in  the  hotbed, 
or  buy  them  ?  ” 

“I  formerly  bought  them,  but  I  found  that  the 
plants  cost  me  more  than  their  products  were  worth, 
and  I  commenced  using  hotbeds  of  my  own.” 

“  What  size  are  your  hotbeds?” 

“  I  make  them  6  x  1(3.  and  use  from  9  to  12  of  them  ; 
I  could  use  more.” 

“  What  is  the  cost  of  constructing  such  hotbeds  ?  ” 

“  The  first  cost  is  about  $10  each  ;  that  includes 
glass,  sashes,  lumber  and  manure.” 

“  How  do  you  make  them  ?” 

“  I  excavate  to  a  depth  of  8  or  10  inches,  a  little 
larger  than  the  frame,  which  should  be  14  to  18  inches 
high  on  the  north  side,  and  8  to  10  on  the  south  ;  fill 
in  the  excavation  10  inches  or  a  foot  with  unfermented 
horse  manure,  and  set  the  frame  on  that.  I  then  fill 
in  with  six  inches  of  the  very  best  soil  obtainable  ; 
bank  up  around  the  frame  with  manure,  put  the  sash 
on,  and  it  is  ready  for  seed.” 


“  Should  not  the  manure  be  in  a  heated  state  when 
put  in  ?  ” 

“  That  depends  on  how  soon  one  wishes  to  plant  the 
seed  ;  if  the  hotbed  is  not  made  till  one  is  ready  to 
plant,  the  manure  should  be  commencing  to  heat.  I 
pile  it  up  by  the  site  of  my  hotbed,  and  when  I  get 
ready  to  plant,  I  make  my  hotbed  ;  others  prefer  to 
make  the  hotbed  first  and  plant  the  seeds  when  it 
gets  hot.” 

“  Is  a  greenhouse  of  cheap  construction  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  a  hotbed  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  a  very  cheap  greenhouse  amounts  to  con¬ 
siderably  more  in  cost  than  a  dozen  hotbeds  ;  if  I  em¬ 
ployed  any  help,  I  would  have  one,  but  it  would  not 
pay  me  as  it  is.” 

“  At  what  time  do  you  plant  the  various  seeds  ?  ” 

“In  this  latitude,  40  degrees  north,  seeds  are  planted 
as  follows  :  Cabbage  and  beets  about  the  middle  of 
February  ;  tomatoes  and  peppers,  March  1  ;  later  to¬ 
matoes,  April  1  ;  cantaloupes  and  cucumbers,  from 
April  1  to  20  ;  cauliflower,  the  same  as  cabbage.  In 
Northern  latitudes,  however,  I  presume  planting 
should  be  delayed  until  later.” 

“  These  river-bottom  sands  take  a  lot  of  manure, 
don’t  they  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  Gardeners  with  a  clay  subsoil  have  an  enor¬ 
mous  advantage  over  us  river  gardeners  ;  we  can’t  get 
manure  to  stay  with  us  more  than  one  season.  I  use 
from  50  to  150  loads  every  spring,  besides  what  is  made 
by  my  own  stock.  I  buy  it  from  the  city  livery  stables, 
and  get  all  I  can  pile  on  a  wagon  for  50  cents  a  load.” 

“  What  kinds  of  tomatoes  do  you  raise  ?  ” 

“Livingston’s  New  Stone,  and  the  Beauty;  they 
turn  off  from  250  to  500  bushels  per  acre.” 

“  Have  you  tested  any  of  the  kinds  recently  intro¬ 
duced  ?  ” 

“No;  Livingston’s  is  the  latest  introduction  that  I 
have  tried,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory.” 

“  Have  you  any  general  remarks  to  make  concern¬ 
ing  your  business  ?  ” 

“  I  may  say  that  to  have  a  little  of  everything  is  a 


pretty  safe  plan  to  follow.  If  one  doesn’t  catch  cus¬ 
tom  on  one  thing,  he  will  on  something  else.  The 
longer  one  stays  in  the  business,  the  better  he  be¬ 
comes  known,  and  I  suppose  there  are  50  people,  heads 
of  families,  who  depend  on  me  for  their  marketing. 
By  selling  to  the  consumer  direct,  I  avoid  a  long  string 
of  middlemen.  While  the  price  is  more  satisfactory  to 
us,  the  garden  truck  is  fresh,  and  is  really  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  consumer,  than  that  handled  by  whole¬ 
salers  and  grocerymen.” 

1  noticed  a  large  bed  of  Multiplier  onions  as  I  passed 
through  the  grounds,  and  inquired  if  they  were  left 
out  all  winter.  He  replied  that  they  were,  and  that 
they  improved  every  mild  period  of  weather  by  in¬ 
creasing  their  size.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  as  I  never  knew  that  onions  would  stand  cold 
weather.  j.  n. 


A  LITTLE  HEN  TALK. 

PETROLEUM,  SOFT  FOOD,  RATS  AND  HAWKS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  asks  poultrymen  who  have  used  crude 
petroleum  to  tell  what  they  think  about  it.  I  bought 
a  barrel  three  years  ago  and  would  not  like  to  do  with¬ 
out  it  on  a  farm.  As  it  has  more  body  than  kerosene, 
it  lasts  longer  and  can  be  appl  ied  to  poultry  without  in¬ 
jury.  When  I  take  my  chicks  from  the  nest,  1  put 
about  a  drop  on  each  one’s  head  and  around  the  vent, 
then  apply  again  in  two  or  three  weeks.  I  seldom 
lose  a  chick  ;  last  year  out  of  100  1  lost  only  two  and 
those  by  accident.  For  applying  to  roost  poles,  I  use  a 
one-quart  kerosene-oil  can:  plug  up  the  spout  so  that  it 
will  run  only  a  small  stream.  In  fly  time  with  a  paint 
brush,  I  apply  it  to  my  cows  and  think  that  it  gives 
great  relief.  For  lice  on  stock  it  is  as  good  as  any¬ 
thing  I  ever  used.  I  paid  $4  for  50  gallons,  including 
barrel,  at  Owego. 

Why  do  I  feed  soft  feed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ?  I  wish  to  feed  my  lightest  feed 
first.  If  I  gave  my  hens  grain  the  first 
thing,  it  would  be  but  little  bran  they 
would  eat  after  it,  and  my  soft  feed  is 
largely  composed  of  bran.  It  makes 
but  little  difference  what  rotation  is 
adopted  in  the  long,  warm  days  of 
summer,  but  there  is  nothing  better 
to  last  a  hen  through  a  long,  cold 
winter  night,  than  a  crop  full  of  good 
cprn.  I  feed  soft  feed  in  the  morning, 
oats  or  buckwheat  at  noon,  and  corn 
or  wheat  at  nig'ht  in  cold  weather.  I 
would  not  exchange  my  old  roost  poles 
for  new  ones  as  some  recommend. 
Some  of  mine  have  been  kept  well 
soaked  with  crude  or  kerosene  oil  for 
10  or  15  years,  and  I  think  they  are 
better  than  new  ones. 

Never  place  a  loose  stone  foundation 
under  a  poultry  house,  unless  you 
want  a  rat  harbor.  My  ideal  foun¬ 
dation  would  be  laid  in  cement,  with  a  cement  floor, 
but  as  that  is  too  expensive,  I  drive  posts  where  l  want 
my  sills,  from  five  to  eight  feet  apart;  then  dig  a  trench 
on  the  outside  of  these  posts  about  six  inches  deep  and 
board  up  from  the  bottom  of  this  trench  to  the  top  of 
the  posts,  fill  the  earth  back  against  the  boards,  and 
it  is  ready  for  the  sills.  I  leave  the  posts  about  four 
inches  high  above  the  ground,  plow  around  this  foun¬ 
dation,  and  shovel  the  earth  over  the  sills  to  raise  the 
surface  and  make  the  house  dry.  If  the  rats  dig  under, 
fill  the  hole  with  moist  wood  ashes,  then  when  the  rat 
gets  its  feet  in  the  wet  ashes,  it  will  soon  have  some¬ 
thing  to  think  about  besides  digging  out  the  hole  or 
looking  for  some  other  place  to  dig  under. 

Chicken  hawks  troubled  me  quite  badly  in  t  he  spring, 
until  I  commenced  keeping  Brown  Leghorn  fowls. 
The  small  chicks  look  so  much  like  a  dry,  dead  leaf 
rolling  along  on  the  ground,  that  they  don’t  attract 
the  attention  of  the  hawks  as  white  chicks  do. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  m.  d.  c. 


A  TWENTY  CENT  INVESTMENT  IN  TOMA  TOES 

HOW  IT  WAS  INCREASED  FIFTY  FOLD. 

Last  spring  I  invested  the  above  amount,  and  the 
following  results  are  given  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  follow  the  same  plan.  The  year 
previous,  we  bought  our  tomato  plants  paying  25 
cents  per  dozen.  Aside  from  their  thrifty  appearance, 
we  knew  nothing  of  the  plants  ;  and  whether  they 
belonged  to  an  early  or  late  variety,  rough  or  smooth, 
was  something  concerning  which  we  were  totally  in 
the  dark.  So  last  year,  when  making  out  the  list  of 
seeds  for  the  vegetable  garden,  we  decided  to  raise 
our  own  tomato  plants.  Accordingly,  after  much 
study,  two  varieties,  bright  red,  and  purple  red,  were 
chosen.  Each  package  cost  10  cents.  The  packages 
proved  to  be  very  liberal  ones.  We  decided  to  raise 
some  plants  for  sale.  As  our  only  place  to  keep  the 
plants  was  in  the  dining-room,  which  has  one  large 
window,  and  also  a  bay  window,  it  is  plain  that  much 
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in  the  plant  raising  line  could  not  be  attempted. 
Shallow  cigar  boxes  were  procured,  several  holes  being 
made  in  the  bottom  of  each  to  insure  good  drainage. 
These  were  filled  with  earth,  which  I  first  thoroughly 
pulverized  by  rubbing  it  through  my  hands.  After 
putting  a  layer  of  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  boxes,  I 
next  put  in  a  little  old  manure.  Then  with  a  small 
stick,  1  made  holes  in  the  earth,  about  one-half  inch 
apart.  A  seed  was  dropped  in  each  hole,  then  covered 
witli  earth  and  pressed  down  lightly  with  the  hands. 
The  earth  was  then  thoroughly  moistened  with  water 
from  which  the  chill  had  been  removed.  The  boxes 
were  placed  in  the  bay  window,  where  they  received 
light  fx-om  the  south  and  the  east.  One  box  I  covered 
with  a  pane  of  glass.  The  seeds  in  this  box  germinated 
with  surprising  x*apidity.  The  earth  also  retained  the 
moisture  much  better  than  that  in  the  boxes  that  were 
not  covei'ed.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  germinated  I  re¬ 
moved  the  glass. 

When  my  plants  were  about  an  inch  in  height,  I 
transplanted  them  into  other  boxes,  some  cigar,  others 
candy  boxes,  the  latter  being  the  more  desirable.  I 
put  12  plants  in  each  box.  The  transplanted  plants 
were  kept  shaded  for  a  few  days.  The  earth  was  kept 
moist,  not  wet,  all  the  time.  The  plants  grew  rapidly, 
and  as  they  sought  the  light,  1  found  it  necessary  to 
turn  them  at  least  once  duiang  the  day,  in  oi-der  to 
keep  them  straight.  1  frequently  stirred  the  earth 
around  the  plants,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the 
i-oots.  As  the  earth  began  to  settle  in  the  boxes,  I  put 
more  earth  around  the  plants,  sometimes  mixing  a 
little  manure  with  it,  and  sometimes  a  little  soot.  I 
also  occasionally  added  a  little  soot  to  the  water  with 
which  1  moistened  them  ;  anti  sometimes  a  little  salt¬ 
peter  was  added. 

As  the  weather  became  a  little  mild  I  began  setting 
the  plants  out  of  doors,  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  I  gradually  inci’eased  the  length  of  time  until  I 
left  them  out  all  day,  bringing  t  hem  into  the  house  at 
night.  They  had  not  been  kept  out  of  doors  long, 
before  the  stems  began  to  gi*ow  a  little  red,  and  then 
I  knew  they  were  successfully  undergoing  the  toughen¬ 
ing  process.  A  few  days  before  the  plants  were  sold, 
1  left  them  out  all  night,  sheltered  by  an  inclosed 
piazza.  The  plants  were  very  thrifty,  straight  and 
stocky,  and  presented  a  fine  appeai’ance,  and  were 
sold  to  two  grocers.  We  set  out  sevex-al  dozen  in  our 
own  garden.  I  had  more  than  enough  tomatoes  for 
my  own  use,  and  found  no  difiieulty  in  disposing  of 
the  surplus. 


Tomatoes  used  and  sold .  $5  00 

26  dozen  plants  at  20  cents  per  dozen .  5  20 

Total . $10  20 


My  two  small  dimes  had  grown  into  10  lai‘ge  silver 
dollars.  Nellie  c.  Andrews. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


THAT  $10  HOTHOUSE  LAMB. 

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  ITS  HISTORY. 

Two  weeks  ago  The  It.  N.-Y.  told  of  the  three  lambs 
raised  by  Mr.  Clark  Allis  that  brought  $29  in  the  New 
York  market.  Mr.  Allis  has  given  us  some  new  facts 
about  these  lambs.  “  IIow  old  was  the  $10  lamb  ?” 

“It  was  dropped  September  28,  by  a  poor  grade 
sheep  that  would  sell  in  the  market  for  $1  or  possibly 
$1.25.  It  was  the  first  lamb  from  a  flock  of  70  ewes 
that  raised  hothouse  lambs  last  winter,  and  had  two 
rams  turned  with  them  early.” 

“  What  bi-eed  were  the  rams  ?” 

“  A  registered  Dorset  ram  was  turned  with  the  ewes 
in  April,  tuid  a  registered  Shropshire  in  June.  When 
both  rams  have  been  turned  in  at  the  same  time,  the 
first  lambs  have  always  been  Dorsets  and  through  the 
season  I  usually-  have  about  six  Dorsets  to  one  Shrop¬ 
shire.  Other  lambs  were  di-opped  soon  after  October 
1,  until  I  had  over  40  by  December  15.  One  was  born 
dead,  all  the  rest  were  sti-ong  and  healthy,  and  all 
lived.” 

“  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?” 

“  It  was  at  least  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ewes 
had  good  i-ye  for  fall  feed.  The  i-ye  was  sowed  the 
last  week  in  August  on  bean  ground.  I  keep  my  beans 
free  from  weeds  by  the  use  of  the  Z.  Dreed  weeder 
and  cultivator,  and  as  soon  as  the  beans  ai-e  off,  I 
harrow  once  or  twice  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow  and 
sow  rye  for  fall  feed,  and  to  plow  under  in  spring.” 

“  IIow  do  you  make  the  ewes  breed  easily  ?” 

“  1  do  not  know  how  or  why  this  one  old  sheep  had 
one  eai'ly  lamb,  and  the  good  strong  ewes  do  not. 
But  1  would  give  considerable  for  a  recipe  or  kind  of 
sheep  that  would  breed  when  desii-ed.  Only  one-half 
of  my  ewes  have  had  lambs  yet.” 

“  What  cai*e  did  the  sheep  and  lambs  have  ?” 

“  The  sheep  were  put  in  the  barn  on  stormy  days 
and  evei\y  night  from  the  last  of  October,  and  turned 
on  the  rye  during  good  weather.  About  November  15, 
the  ewes  with  lambs  had  all  the  gi-ain  and  turnips 
they  would  eat  clean  ;  the  grain  was  about  equal 
parts  corn,  linseed  meal  and  bran,  mixed.  The  lambs 
have  two  rooms^for  themselves,  where  they  can  get 


meals  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night.  The  sheep  are 
kept  in  the  basement,  and  the  lambs  have  one  room 
there  and  the  other  on  the  barn  floor  up  one  flight  of 
stairs.  Lambs  are  like  boys,  happiest  when  climbing, 
so  most  of  the  lambs  go  up  stairs  for  lunch.  They 
get  the  same  feed  in  both  rooms,  bran  and  linseed 
meal  mixed,  corn,  coirn  meal  and  cracked  corn,  clover 
hay  and  bean  fodder.” 

“  What  breed  are  your  sheep  ?  ” 

“  My  ewes  ai*e  from  quite  fine  wools  to  three-quarters 
Shropshire,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  about  how  early  they  have  lambs,  whether  fine  or 
coarse.  The  Dorsets  are  said  to  be  more  prolific  than 
other  breeds,  but  I  have  not  had  a  twin  in  my  three 
years’  expei’ience  with  them.  But  for  hothouse  lambs, 
I  would  rather  have  a  single  lamb  than  twins.” 

“You  are  trying  Crimson  clover  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  sowed  some  on  bean  ground,  and  it  went 
into  w  inter  quarters  in  fine  condition.  If  it  is  as  good 
a  friend  to  me  as  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  been,  I  shall  be 
satisfied.” 


HIGHEST  QUALITY  DESSERT  APPLES. 

WHERE  WOULD  YOU  GO  TO  GROW  THEM? 

What  Varieties  Would  You  Set  Out  ? 

THE  BULL’S  EYE. 

1.  If  you  were  a  young  man  desirous  of  making  a  life  work  of 
growing  highest  quality  dessert  apples  (winter  especially),  where 
would  you  locate  ?  2.  Where  in  the  United  States  do  apples  attain 
their  best  quality  ?  3.  What  kind  of  soil  and  lay  of  land  would 

you  choose  ?  4.  What  varieties  would  you  select  ?  T.  R.  c. 

Kentucky. 

Can't  Get  Ahead  of  New  England. 

1.  Hartford  County,  Conn.  ;  Worcester  County, 
Mass.,  or  Grand  Isle,  Ver.  ;  these  sections  produce  the 
best  colored,  best  flavored  and  longest  keeping  apples 
of  any  section  of  the  United  States.  This  I  believe 
after  careful  observation  of  apples  in  every  State  and 
Territory,  in  orchard  and  market.  2.  On  the  hill 
lands  of  New  England  ;  here  they  are  crisp  sind 
snappy,  fine  in  texture  and  of  more  sprightly  flavor 
than  the  same  varieties  grown  in  any  other  section  of 
which  I  know.  3.  Medium,  sandy  loam,  or  heavy 
loam,  if  the  subsoil  is  not  gravelly.  High  rolling 
lands  are  most  reliable  for  annual  crops.  4.  The 
varieties  would  be  somewhat  of  a  local  issue,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  size  of  the  orchard,  the  markets  to  be 
supplied,  means  of  reaching  them,  etc.  I  would  need 
to  know  the  exact  circumstances  before  advising. 

Connecticut.  J.  n.  hale. 

Come  Right  to  Missouri. 

1.  I  would,  without  hesitation,  say,  come  to  Mis¬ 
souri.  Here  you  can  grow  the  best  apples  as  well  as 
the  finest  in  appearance,  and  the  greatest  quantity. 

2.  I  do  not  believe  that  apples  can  be  any  better  in 
quality,  or  beauty  either,  than  those  grown  in  parts 
of  Missouri.  All  that  is  necessary  here  is  to  know  the 
variety  well,  the  best  time  to  pick  it,  the  best  way  to 
ripen  it,  and  the  best  market  to  put  it  into,  to  be  sure 
of  success.  The  rich,  virgin  soil,  full  of  lime,  iron  and 
potash,  is  just  the  home  of  the  apple,  and  the  climate 
seems  to  give  the  highest  of  quality  and  color.  3.  We 
use  the  high,  rolling  timber  lands  that  are  underlaid 
with  a  rich  porous  subsoil  that  gives  perfect  drainage, 
for  the  perfection  of  our  best  fruits  in  quality.  4. 
Grimes’s  Golden,  Jonathan,  Pryor’s  Red,  Huntsman 
Favorite  and  Lady  apple.  L.  a.  Goodman. 

Secretary  Missouri  Horticultural  Society. 

Sensible  Advice  from  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins. 

1.  Somewhere  between  New  York  and  Washington, 
by  preference  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  near,  and 
easily  accessible  to,  a  gx-eat  city.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  better  to  be  somewhat  off  from  main  roads,  and 
routes  favored  by  tramps,  roughs  and  mischievous 
boys.  A  somewhat  elevated  locality  is  px-eferable  ;  at 
any  i-ate,  a  fx-ee  cii-culation  of  air  is  very  necessai-y, 
although  the  protection  of  a  belt  of  woodland  on  the 
windy  side  is  of  considerable  advantage.  This  may, 
in  time,  be  secured  by  planting  such  a  belt  at  the  time 
of  setting  the  orchard,  choosing  trees  of  x-apid  growth. 
Next  to  robbers,  high  winds  ai*e  the  most  injurious  to 
the  growers  of  tree  fruits.  Apples  ai-e  generally  quite 
cosmopolitan,  and  succeed,  perhaps,  in  as  many  places 
and  soils  as  any  other  fruit.  But  they  must  have  suffi¬ 
cient  depth  of  soil  for  the  roots  to  reach  below  the 
effects  of  severe  droughts.  Unquestionably,  fresh,  new 
soil  is  highly  appreciated  by  all  fruit  trees  ;  and  the 
decline  of  orchards  is  sui*e  to  follow  neglect  of  careful 
culture,  enrichment,  and  intelligent  attention  to  each 
individual  tree.  In  pruning,  an  open  head  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind.  Without  fi-ee  access  of  sun¬ 
light,  good,  well-colored  fruit  is  an  impossibility. 

2.  There^is  no  doubt  that,  as  regards  immediate 


results,  the  finest  apples  are  now  being  grown  in  the 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi.  But  this  present  supe¬ 
riority  will  be  short-lived,  and  i-uinously  delusive,  if 
location  alone  is  to  be  relied  upon.  Great  orchards, 
set  out  without  regard  to  the  future  means  of  keeping 
them  supplied  with  plenty  of  plant  food,  as  well  as 
sedulous  care,  will  end  in  being  only  great  failures. 
One  hundred  trees,  well  cared  for,  will  pay  very  much 
better  than  more  neglected  ;  and  this  rule  applies  with 
equal  or  greater  force,  the  more  extensive  the  planta¬ 
tion.  Far  better  have  too  few  than  too  many  trees. 
Hundreds  of  mined  orchards,  throughout  the  Eastern 
States,  in  the  Middle  States,  and  even  much  farther 
west,  to-day  testify  to  the  truth  of  these  statements. 
Indeed,  much  of  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  full  of 
wrecked  orchards,  that  once  were  wonders  to  look  at, 
for  the  size,  beauty  and  abundance  of  their  fruitage. 

3.  It  is  not  necessary  for  an  orchai'd  to  slope  more  than 
to  secure  perfect  drainage  ;  yet  many  good  orchards 
are  to  be  found  on  very  uneven,  rough  and  rocky  soils. 
But  it  should  be  well  understood  that  an  orchard  must 
be  fed  ;  and  that  this  requirement  increases  rapidly 
with  the  number  and  growth  of  the  trees.  It  takes 
capital  to  run  a  large  oi’chard  successfully.  A  light, 
sandy  soil,  or  a  hard,  tough  clay,  is  equally  bad  for 
an  orchard  ;  but  of  the  two,  the  first  is  to  be  preferred. 
Very  fine  orchards  are  to  be  seen  in  the  sandy  valley 
of  the  Merrimac  River,  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ;  but  they  have  to  be  well  cultivated  and 
manured. 

4.  Those  vai-ieties  most  popular  in  the  nearest  good 
market,  arc  the  best  to  plant.  It  is  not  easy  to  sell  a 
new  variety,  however  good,  against  well-known  and 
approved  sorts.  This  is  why  some  very  valuable  ap¬ 
ples  are  neglected.  It  is  hard  to  contend  against  pre¬ 
possession  and  pi-ejudice.  Buyers  regard  the  old  sorts 
as  “  good  enough.” 

Vermont. 

Quality  Cannot  Go  Up  Head. 

The  inference,  apparently,  must  be  that  T.  R.  C. 
wishes  to  grow  apples  for  the  market.  Such  being 
his  pui-pose,  “  dessert  apples  of  the  highest  quality,” 
would,  in  most  cases,  be  found  far  from  salable  or 
profitable  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  quality  must  take 
second  or,  possibly,  third  place.  1  and  2.  I  know  of  no 
locality  more  desirable  for  commercial  apple  growing 
than  the  fruit  belt  along  the  easterly  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  from  Oceana  County  noi-thward,  nearly  to 
Mackinaw,  for  the  following  reasons  :  Good  locations 
with  cheap  lands  are  abundant,  nearly  all  the  popular 
Eastern  varieties  succeed  well,  apples  mature  so  late 
that  they  can  be  placed  upon  the  mai-ket  after  com¬ 
petition  is  practically  past  ;  while,  grown  here,  they 
never  over-mature,  as  the  result  of  warm  weather 
after  gathering.  I  know  of  no  other  good  apple  grow¬ 
ing  region  in  which  the  apple  takes  on  such  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich  coloi’ing,  combined  with  superior  flavor. 
Access  to  the  best  markets  by  rail  and  steamer  is  all 
that  can  be  desired.  Western  New  York,  northern 
Ohio  and  southern  Michigan  have  similar  advantages, 
except  in  so  far  as  climate  is  concerned.  3.  The  apple 
i-eadily  accommodates  itself  to  a  variety  of  soils.  The 
typical  soil  for  the  purpose  is  a  rich  loam,  either 
sandy  or  clayey  ;  sufficiently  elevated  for  good  air 
drainage,  and  with  a  sufficiently  porous  subsoil.  4. 
No  better  reply  can  be  made  than  to  learn  the  reauire- 
ments  of  the  markets  to  be  supplied  ;  together  with 
the  success  of  such  varieties  in  the  region  chosen. 

Michigan.  _  T.  T.  LYON. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

Building  a  Silo  in  a  Barn. 

C.  C.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. — 1.  Is  the  Planet  Jr.  liill-dropping  drill 
a  good  machine  ?  2.  I  have  a  barn  that  is  90  feet  long  and  30  wide. 
At  one  end  is  a  bay  14  feet  wide.  1  would  like  to  make  a  silo  out 
of  it.  The  barn  has  a  basement  with  seven-foot  posts.  Would  it 
be  large  enough  for  50  head  of  cattle  ?  3.  Would  it  be  a  good  plan 
to  make  two  out  of  it  ?  4.  Would  the  odor  have  any  effect  on  the 
hay  across  the  driveway  ?  5.  IIow  strong  a  wall  must  I  build 
through  the  center  ?  6.  Would  it  be  best  to  put  a  tight  wall  to  the 
roof,  or  only  as  far  as  it  would  be  tilled  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes.  2.  No.  The  silo  will  hold  about  120 
tons,  and  will  last  50  head  of  cows  about  three  months, 
by  feeding  half  of  the  time.  I  have  a  silo,  and  feed 
ensilage  in  the  forenoon  and  hay  in  the  afternoon.  I 
give  a  bushel  basketful  in  the  morning,  and  as  soon 
as  some  eat  that,  I  throw  in  a  scoop-shovelful  more. 
A  bushel  is  all  that  some  cows  will  eat.  Others  will 
eat  more  and  need  more.  3.  Make  two  silos,  by  put¬ 
ting  a  partition  through  the  center.  Thus  you  will 
have  two  which  will  be,  when  completed,  about 
12^133^  feet. ^.4.  No.  5.  The  center  partition  should 
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be  2x10  plank,  lying  flat,  for  girts.  Begin  at  the 
bottom  and  place  the  first  18  inches  above  the  sill,  the 
second,  20  inches  higher,  increasing  as  you  go  up,  two 
inches.  This  may  be  done,  as  the  higher  up  in  the 
silo  the  less  the  pressure.  After  the  girts  are  in, 
board  with  planed  boards  on  each  side  two  thicknesses, 
with  waterproof  paper  between  the  boards.  Be  sure 
that  you  break  joints  when  putting  on  the  second 
layer  of  boards,  as  it  is  strictly  necessary  that  the  silo 
should  be  air-tight.  •  6.  Not  necessarily  ;  build  as  high 
as  you  will  need  to  fill,  or  as  high  as  the  plates  of  the 
barn.  I  have  put  silos  in  barns  the  size  above  men' 
tioned,  and  for  the  outside  walls  I  used  2x10  plank  for 
girts,  cutting  between  the  posts  of  the  barn  and  pxxt- 
ting  the  girts  out  to  the  boards  on  the  barn.  Double 
board  inside  with  planed  boards  with  paper  between 
the  boards.  The  only  objection  to  a  rectangular  silo 
of  the  capacity  of  these,  is  the  corners.  Pains  must  be 
taken  in  filling  to  keep  the  corners  well  tramped.  Silos 
outside  of  barns,  I  build  octagonal.  I  can  build  them 
stronger  and  at  less  cost.  The  girts  will  be  shorter 
and  narrower.  I  put  on  a  gable  roof.  c.  M.  busk. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y. 

What  Corn  for  Connecticut  ? 

C.  M.  N.,  Watertown,  Conn. — What  variety  of  field  corn  would 
The  R.  N.-Y.  recommend  for  central  and  northern  Connecticut  ? 
Where  can  seed  probably  be  found  ? 

Ans. — If  a  flint  is  preferred,  the  Longfellow  will 
probably  give  as  good  satisfaction  as  any  we  know. 
If  a  dent,  we  would  try  Pride  of  the  North  or,  what  is 
claimed  to  be  a  decided  improvement  upon  it,  Waterloo 
Extra  Early  dent.  The  latter  is  offered  by  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  &  Co.  ;  the  others  by  any  seedsman.  A  report 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  trial  of  the  Waterloo  was  made  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  of  January  12,  1895,  page  19. 

A  Katydid  that  Did  No  Mischief. 

A.  C.  L.,  Blooming  Grove,  Ind. — I  send  a  short  piece  of  grape 
vine  with  something  attached.  What  are  they  and  what  damage, 
if  any,  do  they  do  ? 

A  NS. — In  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  24  is  shown,  natural 
size,  the  piece  of  grape  vine  sent  by  A.  C.  L.  The 
curious,  elongate-oval,  fiat,  brown,  over-lapping 
objects,  are  the  eggs  of  an  insect.  They  are  among 
the  largest  of  insect  eggs,  and  were  doubtless  laid  by 
the  same  kind  of  an  insect  as  that  I  have  represented 
resting  on  a  leaf  in  the  figure,  natural  size.  It  is  the 
true  Katydid  (Cyrtophyllus  concavus),  the  one  whose 
song  suggested  the  popular  name.  The  song  of  the 
the  Katydids  is  known  to  every  lover  of  Nature  that 
lives  in  the  country,  but  the  insects  themselves  are 
much  less  familiar.  Only  the  careful  and  patient 
observer  succeeds  in  tracing  the  well-known  and  oft- 
repeated  ‘'Katydid,  Katydid,”  or  “  Katy-she-did”  to 
its  source.  The  successful  ones  are  rewarded  by  the 
sight  of  a  beautiful  insect.  The  Katydids,  of  which 
there  are  in  the  United  States  at  least  a  dozen  differ¬ 
ent  kinds,  are  large,  green  grasshoppers  with  broad, 
leaf-like  wing  covers  and  long,  delicate  antennae  or 
“  feelers.”  They  differ  from  the  meadow  grasshoppers 
in  that  they  live  in  trees.  They  are  protected  from 
observation  by  the  color  and  shape  of  their  wing 
covers,  which  resemble  the  leaves  of  trees.  Although 
they  feed  upon  the  foliage  of  the  trees  which  they 
inhabit,  it  is  rare  that  they  are  sufficiently  abundant 
to  be  of  economic  importance  They  are  sometimes 
injurious  in  Florida,  where  they  infest  orange  trees. 

M.  Y.  SLINGERLAND. 


Do  Sprayed  Apples  Live  Longer  ? 

A.  L.  J.,  Canada.— Wliat  effect  does  spraying  have  on  the  keep¬ 
ing  quality  of  apples  ? 

Ans. — In  Bulletin  No.  60  of  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station,  Mr.  Lodeman  has  shown  that  in  some  cases 
several  applications  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  increased 
the  size  of  the  sprayed  apples.  This  was  especially 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  Fall  Pippins  and  Maiden’s 
Blush.  lie  also  concludes  from  his  experiments  that 
“the  use  of  fungicides  may  intensify  the  color  of 
apples.”  But  few  can  now  doubt  that  apple  scab  and 
the  Codling  moth,  the  two  worst  enemies  of  the  apple 
grower,  can  be  greatly  checked  by  the  use  of  fungi¬ 
cides  and  insecticides.  Thus  with  a  larger,  better 
colored,  healthier  apple  as  a  result  of  spraying,  can 
we  not  reasonably  expect  such  an  apple  to  keep  longer 
after  it  is  picked,  than  a  stunted,  diseased  one  ?  Mr. 
Lodeman  x*ecords  an  experiment  in  the  bulletin  refer¬ 
red  to,  from  which  he  concludes  that  “the  keeping 
qualities  of  Fall  Pippin  and  Maiden’s  Blush  apples, 
were  apparently  greatly  augmented  by  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  Bordeaux  Mixture,  which  were  made  to  re¬ 
duce  injury  from  scab.”  Doubtless  other  horticul¬ 
turists  have  recorded  similar,  or,  perhaps,  adverse, 
experiments,  but  I  do  not  now  remember  to  have  seen 
any  others.  It  seems  to  me  safe  to  conclude  that 
proper  applications  of  fungicides  and  insecticides,  will 
affect  the  keeping  quality  of  apples,  and  increase 
rather  than  decrease  it.  A  healthy  apple  cannot  help 
keeping  longer  than  a  diseased  one,  under  the  same 
conditions.  m.  y.  s. 

A  Strawberry  Insect  Pest. 

P.  M.,  Afton ,  Mo. — For  a  number  of  years,  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  a  blaek,  shiny  bug,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
long,  ruins  my  newly  set  strawberry  plants.  Sometimes  as  many 
as  three  or  four  of  these  bugs  are  found  sticking  in  the  heart  of 
the  plant.  When  it  is  nice,  warm,  sunshiny  weather,  they  may  be 
seen  flying  over  the  patch.  I  manure  heavily  with  old,  rotten 
stable  manure,  sometimes  in  the  fall,  sometimes  during  the  winter 
before  planting.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  this  pest  ?  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  dijx  the  plants  in 
Paris-green  water  before  planting  ? 

Ans. — We  guess  that  this  insect  is  the  Strawberry 
weevil — Anthonomous  musculus.  It  attacks  the  buds 
and  blossoms,  even  before  the  blossoms  have  opened. 
The  best  remedy  so  far  suggested,  is  hellebore.  Use 
an  ounce  of  white  hellebore  to  two  gallons  of  water, 
and  spray  the  vines.  The  Paris-green  remedy  you 
mention  would  be  of  no  value. 

A  Tree  Agent's  Inverted  Cuttings. 

J.  M.  If.,  Sycamore,  Ind. — In  fruit  propagation,  what  is  meant 
by  inverted  cuttings  ?  An  agent  is  working  this  territory,  selling 
plants  at  fancy  prices  on  claims  of  vast  superiority  from  having 
been  grown  by  this  process.  Although  the  term  is  somewhat 
familiar,  I  fail  to  find  it  used  in  any  work  I  have  on  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  plants.  It  strikes  me  that  the  process  is  none  other  than 
that  of  layering,  and  the  term  a  misleading  one. 

Ans. — This  “inverted  cuttings”  theory  for  selling 
stock,  is  new  to  me.  If,  however,  there  is  anything  that 
a  tree  agent  will  not  get  up  to  help  him  to  make  sales, 
I  do  not  know  it.  All  I  know  of  “inverted  cuttings”  is 
that  we  usually  tie  our  cuttings  in  bunches  of  about  50, 
and  even  the  lower  end  ;  then  put  them  down  in  the 
earth,  bottom  end  up,  and  cover  with  three  or  four 
inches  of  soil.  This  causes  them  to  callous  over  some, 
and  they  are  more  liable  to  live.  I  do  not  think  they 
make  any  better  plants  than  those  raised  without  cal¬ 
lousing,  only  we  are  more  liable  to  get  a  larger  per 
cent  of  the  cuttings  to  take  root.  A  cutting,  of  course, 


could  not  be  planted  out  bottom  end  up  ;  it  is  only  in 
this  process  of  callousing  before  planting  out  that  the 
inverting  comes  in.  Many  times  these  cuttings  are 
put  in  cold  frames,  and  a  sash  is  put  over  them.  The 
earth  is  kept  moist,  and  the  heat  on  the  soil  and 
butt  ends  of  the  invei'ted  cuttings  causes  them  to  cal¬ 
lous  ahead  of  the  spx’outs  at  the  top  end  which  ai-e 
farthest  from  the  heat.  Many  times  small  l'oots  will 
start  out  before  the  cuttings  are  planted  out.  This 
makes  the  cutting  make  a  better  growth  than  if  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  was  done.  .  EDWIN  HOYT. 

Lost  Value  of  An  Old  Bank  Note. 

C.  E.  G.,  Lisbon,  Mich. — I  have  a  $10  bank  note  issued  by  the  State 
Bank  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  May  10,  1822.  The  signatures  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  cashier  are  plain ;  in  fact,  all  the  printing  and  writing 
are  perfectly  legible  and  the  bill  is  in  every  way  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation  except  that  in  two  folds  it  is  partly  worn  in  two. 
Would  it  be  redeemable  for  its  face  value  ?  Or  has  it  more  value 
on  accounnt  of  its  age  ?  Where  would  I  be  able  to  sell  it,  provided 
I  so  desired  ? 

Ans. — The  State  Treasurer  of  New  Jersey  sends  xis 
this  l'eply.  The  next  question  is,  who  has  l'eeeived 
this  value,  and  where  has  it  gone?  “The  State 
Bank  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  be,;n  out  of  existence  for 
about  40  yeai*s,  and  the  $10  note  has  no  value  historic¬ 
ally  or  otherwise.”  geo.  b.  swain. 

The  Light  and  Potato  Sprouts. 

J.  Q.,  Smitliport,  Pa. — Does  the  light  have  anything  to  do  with 
causing  potatoes  to  turn  yellow  after  being  put  in  the  cellar,  or  is 
it  the  wind  alone  that,  is  accountable  for  it  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  indeed,  the  light  has  all  to  do  with  it. 
Keep  them  in  the  dark  until  you  wish  them  to  sprout — 
in  the  spring. 

Too  Fat  to  Lay  ;  No  Exercise — No  Eggs. 

A.  II.,  GallupvUle,  xV.  7.— About  four  weeks  ago,  I  fed  my  hens, 
through  mistake,  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  meat,  enough 
undoubtedly  to  have  killed  them,  if  given  at  one  time.  They  were 
laying  at  the  time,  but  have  not  laid  since.  They  are  fat  (not 
overfat)  and  in  good  condition.  I  killed  one  a  short  time  ago,  and 
found  in  the  egg  sack,  a  number  of  partly  formed  eggs  that  looked 
as  though  they  would  have  been  laid  in  a  few  days  ;  but  one  was 
a  soft,  shapeless  mass,  and  looked  as  though  it  had  been  churned. 
There  were  some  smaller  eggs  in  the  same  condition.  Is  this  con¬ 
dition  due  to  the  action  of  the  salt  ?  If  so,  will  they  ever  recover  ? 
Would  you  suggest  a  remedy,  or  would  I  better  kill  them  for  mar¬ 
ket?  I  am  feeding  a  mash  scalded,  but  not  sloppy,  composed  of 
bran,  one  part  ;  oats,  one  part ;  buckwheat,  one  part,  ground,  in 
the  morning.  Oats  and  buckwheat  at  noon,  and  ear  corn  at 
night.  They  have  lime  in  the  form  of  crushed  oyster  shells,  and 
clover  hay,  ground  meat  and  crushed  bone,  skim-milk  and  vege¬ 
tables — turnips,  carrots,  cabbage  and  beets. 

Ans. — Salt  is  very  injurious,  as  the  hens  cannot  take 
on  sufficient  water  to  counteract  its  influence  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  the  salt  draws  the  water  from  the  body.  The 
cause  of  the  hens  not  laying,  however,  is  due  to  over¬ 
feeding.  There  may  be  a  large  number  of  embryo 
eggs,  but  the  fat  obstructs  the  generative  organs,  and 
they  will  not  develop.  Your  variety  of  food  is  excel¬ 
lent.  but  the  hens  need  exei’cise.  The  remedy  for 
such  hens  is  to  scatter  a  gill  of  millet  seed  in  litter, 
and  make  them  scratch  al  l  day  for  it,  giving  only  a 
meal  at  nig'ht,  consisting  of  a  pound  of  lean  meat  for 
20  hens,  for  two  weeks,  then  feed  a  variety  again,  but 
of  less  amount.  p.  n.  Jacobs. 

Setting  a  Small  Lot  to  Fruits. 

W.  A.  K.,  Franklin,  Pa.— I  have  a  lot,  100  by  150  feet,  which  I 
wish  to  set  to  plum  trees.  1.  Which  are  the  best  varieties  for 
northwest  Pennsylvania?  2.  IIow  far  apart  should  they  be  set ? 
3.  Will  raspberries  do  well  between  the  rows  which  will  run  south¬ 
east  and  northwest !  4.  When  will  be  the  best  time  to  set  them,  in 
the  spring  or  fall  ?  The  held  is  in  sod  now.  Would  it  be  best  to 
break  it  up  and  plant  potatoes,  and  put  the  trees  in  this  fall  ? 

Ans. — 1  and  2.  About  15  feet  apart.  We  would 
select  Jefferson,  Lombard,  Prince’s  Yellow  Gage,  and 
try  some  of  the  Japans — Abundance  and  Burbank  for 
example.  3.  Yes,  if  not  planted  too  close.  4.  Yes, 
we  would  bx-eak  it  up  and  raise  potatoes  before  setting 
the  raspberries  in  the  fall. 
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“The  Tending  American  Seed  Catalogue." 
A  handsome  book  ot  174  pages  with  many  new  features 
for  1895 — hundreds  of  illustrations,  pictures  painted  from 
nature— it  tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  grow,  including  rare  novelties  that  cannot  be  had 
elsewhere.  Any  seed  planter  is  welcome  to  a  copy  FREE.  .Send  your  address  lo<luy  on  a  postal. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &,  CO. .Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA. 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 


Shrubs,  Grapes,  Small  Fruits. 
Roses, Evergreens,  Hardy  Plants. 
FOR  SPRING  PLANTING.  Largest  and  choicest  Collectums  in  America. 

Handsome  New  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Nit.  Hope  Nurseries, 


Catalogue  Free. 
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Our  Ninety-Fourth  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable, Flower  and  Farm  Seeds 

including  every  standard  variety  and  evei'y  novelty 
of  established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts. 

2^“  VVe  Mail  it  FREE.  JgJ) 
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TEbTED 
Novelties  in 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  217  and  219  Nla  ket  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


We  study  the  wants 
of  the  Amateur  and 
the  MARKET  GARDENER.  Original  and 
handsome  Catalogue  Free  to  Seed  Buyers. 


ARE  THEIR  OWX  TRUE  ADVERTISEMENT.  The  “bent  always  cheapest.  Ele- 
B-ant  catalogue  of  108  page.  free.  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  (Small  Fruits,  Grape.,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Hardy  Ferennials,  Bulbs,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  many  new  and  rare.  Immense  quantities.  No  fin  r  assortment  of  Fruits,  Nhrubs 

or  Roses  in  America,  with  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  than  any  other  nursery  can  show.  Nursery¬ 
men,  Florists,  Healers  and  Planters  are  cordially  Invited  to  call  and  inspect  our  stock.  Seeds, 
Plants,  small  size  Trees,  etc.,  by  mail,  postpaid,  larger  by  freight  Or  express.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  41st  Year.  1.000  Acres,  29  Greenhouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  22  Painesville,  0. 


ieol  New  Apples,  Pears,  Nut  Trees  and  Novelties  Booled! 

Starr,  the  largestearly  apple,  12  in.  around,  marketable  1st  week  in  July;  I’ara- 
gon,  Parlin  and  others.  Koimco  Pear,  early,  handsome  and  delicious.  I .incolii 
Coreless,  very  large  and  very  late;  Seneca,  Japan  Golden  ftusset,  Vermont 
Beauty,  etc.  Japan  Quince  Columbia,  unequaled  for  Jelly.  Nuts— Parry’s 
Giant,  0  in.  around,  the  largest  known  chestnut;  Paragon,  Numboand  many  others. 
Walnuts— French,  Persian,  Japan,  English  and  American  Pecans.  Almonds  and 
Filberts.  Eleagnus  Longipes.  Japan  Mayberries.  Hardy  Oranges;  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt. 
Cherries,  free  from  insects,  Black  Knot  and  other  diseases;  Small  Fruits.  Grapes, 
Currants,  etc.;  Shade  Trees  Ornamental  Shrubs,  etc.  CATALOGUE  Free. 
POMONA  NURSERIES,  -  -  -  WM  PARRY,  Parry  N  J. 
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i  Mercer  Cherry,  Japan  Wineberriesi 

We  have  all  kinds  of  stock  to  be  found  in  a  First-class  Nursery. 

§  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.  J.  I 
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stalks  with  an  ax.  The  crushed  stalks 
were  placed  in  a  boiler,  and  water  added 
and  boiled  so  as  to  wash  out  the  juice, 
which  was  then  strained,  clarified  as 
well  as  I  could  do  it  and  boiled 
down.  My  apparatus  sprung  a  leak  at 
a  critical  time,  and  as  much  as  half  the 
lot  was  lost,  as  nearly  as  I  could  tell. 
The  rest  made  something  over  half  a 
pint  of  syrup,  remarkable  for  being  in¬ 
tensely  sweet,  and  the  vilest  tasting  sub¬ 
stance  that  can  be  found.  At  least,  this 
was  the  verdict  of  those  who  tried  it. 
The  dry  pith  of  these  stalks  now  seems 
to  be  entirely  free  from  sweetness,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  some  one  who  knows, 
and  if  any  there  be,  explain  where  this  sugar 
has  gone.  The  stalks  of  this  Evergreen 
corn.  I  think,  lose  more  than  those  of  the 
smaller  varieties. 


Poor  Luck  with  Government  Seeds. 

H.  C.,  McKean,  Pa. — Last  spring,  I 
got  some  government  seeds,  with  the 
request  to  report,  etc.,  which  I  will  do 
to  The  li.  N.-Y.  The  first  was  spinach. 

This  is  a  plant  which,  I  understand,  is 
for  greens.  It  was  little  stuff,  went  to 
seed  before  it  was  six  inches  high, 
would  have  requix*ed  a  half  acre  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  mess  for  a  good  sized  family.  The 
next  were  peas,  White  Sugar,  edible 
pods.  These  did  well,  are  an  excellent 
variety,  and  were  truly  commendable. 

The  third  was  a  tomato,  Livingston’s 
Early.  We  had  all  the  tomato  seed  we 
wanted,  but  sowed  some  of  this,  and  set 
out  some  of  the  plants.  I  think  we  had 
kinds  that  were  preferable.  The  parsnip 
seed  failed  to  germinate,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  plants  ;  the  consequence  is 
that  we  are  without  parsnips  this  win¬ 
ter.  Lastly,  turnips — Flat  Whites.  These 
were  the  worst  stuff  of  the  whole  lot.  I 
sowed  a  few  in  the  garden  ;  the  rest  I 
mixed  with  a  couple  of  papers  that  I 
bought  at  a  country  store  from  a  reli¬ 
able  seed  house.  The  few  that  grew  in 
the  garden  were  the  worst  things  I  ever 
saw.  From  the  two  papers,  costing  eight 
cents,  and  the  paper  of  government  seed, 

I  got  31  bushels.  I  could  tell  them  apart, 
and  1  don’t  think  one-half  bushel  was 
from  the  goveimment  seed.  1  was  mad 
to  think  I  had  mixed  the  government 
seed  with  the  other.  I  would  rather  have 
the  eight  cents’  worth  that  I  got  at  the 
country  store,  than  all  the  turnip  seed 
the  government  sent  into  this  Congres¬ 
sional  district.  - — - - - „  -  .  -  .  _  . 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Emit*,  Trees,  ic.  Bestroot- 

edstock.  Genuine, cheap.  2sample vinesmailedforlOc. 

"  The  Best  Pear ;  Hardiness  of  Japan  Plums.  Descriptive  price-list  free,  lewis  kokscii,  Fredonia,  k.  y. 

L.  H.  C.,  Alger,  (). — On  page  810,  The 
It.  N.-Y.  asks  its  readers  to  name  a  bet¬ 
ter  pear  than  the  Anjou,  and  on  page  731, 
it  answers  the  question  by  naming  Dana’s 
Ilovey.  When  I  read  the  R.  N.-Y.’s 
opinion  of  Dana’s  Ilovey,  I  booked  it  for 
next  spring's  order  for  fruit  trees,  as  I 
thought  the  Anjou  was  the  finest  pear 
of  all  of  its  season  ;  if  The  It.  N.-Y. 
had  found  a  better  pear,  I  wanted  it. 

What  says  The  It.  N.-Y.  now?  I  have  130 
pear  trees,  and  25  of  them  are  Anjou,  and 
1  have  been  grafting  Anjou  in  other 
trees  that  I  thought  were  inferior  to  it. 

In  regard  to  the  oriental  plums,  1  set 
four  of  the  Abundance  in  the  spring  of 
1889  ;  they  are  all  dead  but  one.  One 
died  last  winter,  and  1  think  they  froze 
to  death.  The  Abundance,  Burbank  and 
Satsuma,  are  all  tender  on  my  land,  a 
black,  loose  clay,  with  a  sticky  clay  sub¬ 
soil,  well  under-dx-ained.  My  Abundance 
plums  have  bloomed  several  times,  but 
never  set  a  plum.  I  think  these  plums 
will  grow  where  peaches  grow,  but  we 
can't  grow  peaches  or  Abundance  plums. 

I  have  the  Botan,  Ogon  and  Simoni,  that 
have  gone  through  three  winters  all 
right,  and  seem  to  be  perfectly  hardy  ? 

What  can  1  do  to  check  the  growth  of 
these  plums,  so  that  the  wood  will  i-ipen? 

I  fertilize  my  land,  tx-ees  and  all,  with 
stable  manure  and  wood  ashes.  I  grow 
small  fruits  in  my  pear  and  plum  or- 
chai'd,  and  1  use  lots  of  fertilizer,  as  it 
doesn't  cost  anything  bxxt  the  hauling. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  can  only  suggest  the  xise 
of  less  stable  manure  for  a  time.  Use 
wood  ashes  alone  this  year. 

Where  Does  the  Sugar  Go  ? 

G.  S.  P.,  Winslow.  Me. — John  Gould 
is  quoted  in  the  agricultural  papers  as 
saying  that  the  fodder  of  yellow  corn  is 
preferred  for  the  silo,  because  it  is 
sweeter  than  that  of  sweet  corn.  This 
must  be  a  mistake,  or  his  sweet  corn 
must  be  of  a  diffei-ent  make  up  from 
ours.  This  fall,  finding  the  pith  of  the 
heavy  butts  of  the  Stowell’s  Evergx-een 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter,  full  of  rich,  sweet  juice,  I 
experimented  a  little.  Taking  two  dozen 
ordinary  stalks,  equal  to  five  or  six  hills, 

I  removed  the  leaves,  and  crashed  the 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thk  Rural  New-Yorker 


At  Every  Twinge 


Of  Rheumatism  you  should  remember 
that  relief  is  at  hand  in  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla.  Rheumatism  is  caused  by  lactic 
acid  in  the  blood,  which  settles  in  the 
joints.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  purifies  the 

i-food’s  Sarsa- 

1  parilla 


When  you  plant  potatoes,  you  want  to  crop,  not  sparingly  lint  bountifully.  That  Is! 
eternally  right,.  You  cannot  got  big  potato  yields  from  poor  seed,  but  when  you  plant 
Salzer’s  Pedigree  Potatoes,  potatoes  brimful  of  new  blood,  new  life,  new  vigor  and  tre¬ 
mendous  yielding  qualities,  you  can  count  on  cropping  enormously  every  time. 

The  Editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  gives  to  one  of  our  early  sorts,  which  he  tested, 
a  yield  of  742  bushels  per  acre,  and  our  catalogue  nanics  scores  of  farmers  who  report 
yields  from  400  to  1,‘200  per  acre.  One  farmer  sold  a  load  from  one  of  Salzer’s  early 
potato  sorts  forty  days  from  the  day  of  planting,  at  $1.60  per  bushel.  That  pays. 

*300  FOR  A  NEW  NAME. 

That  is  what  we  pay  for  a  suitable  name  for  our  new  Oats,  from  which  over 
500  farmers  who  tested  it  in  1S94,  claim  ‘200  bushels  can  be  grown  per  acre. 

T4fgS^assgsrr|  GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS  FOR  MEADOWS. 

Largest  growers  in  the  world  of  Grass  and  Clover 
Seeds,  Oats,  Wheat,  Harley,  Corn,  etc.— all  dirt  cheap  ! 

Ai  i rg>  This  is  another  of  our  specialties,  especially  splen- 

varieties  of  cabbage,  peas,  tomatoes,  corn,  radish 
,im*  0,,*0ns*  We  are  the  largest  growers  of  onion  seed, 
Mb hence  our  low  prices.  If  you  want  early  vegetables, 
Wttjjmvf, '//, M. ]()  to ‘20  days  ahead  of  your  neighbors,  plant  Salzer’s 

Seeds!  35  pkgs.  Early  Vegetable  Novelties,  postpaid, 
SL  Special  wholesale  prices  to  Market  Gardeners. 

^SlKui Now,  then,  for  1S95,  we  will  mail  upon  receipt  of: 

postage,  our  Mammoth  Seed  A'  Riant  Catalogue. 

Oc.  “  “  catalog  A;  pkg  14  Day  Radish  Seed. 

1  be.  “  “  “  “  8300  l’rizc  Name  Oats. 

\  ‘J f/X J  3c.  “  “  “  “  Prize  I)a  avers  Onion  Seed 


blood  and  removes  i  urt 
this  taint.  Therefore 
Hood’s  Sai’saparilla 
cui*es  Rheumatism  when  others  fail 


Hood’s  Rills  are  the  best  family  cathartic. 


’«Spf  03  B  U  B  ■  MB  Largest  Stock  in  the 
World.  Small  Fruits.  Introducer  of  unrivalled 
new  Red  Jacket  Gooseberry  &  Fay  Currant. 
Cataloifue/re«,  i^eo.SiJosselyiiti'  rcdoiiia>N*Y» 


GRAPE  VINES  *VlLT.ra'« 

Headquarters  for  the  KANSAS  BLACKCAP;  best 
Blackcap  in  cultivation.  Catalogue  free. 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


vZr  You 

Can  Get 

f  Ferry’s  Seeds  at  your  dealers^ 
’  as  fresh  and  fertile  as  though 
you  got  them  direct  from  Ferry’s 
Seed  Farms. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERMRD’S  NORTHERS  SEEDS  ^ 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.Jerrard  Co..  Caribou,  Maine. 


are  known  and  planted  every¬ 
where,  and  are  always  the 
best.  Ferry’s  Seed  Annual 
for  1895  tells  all  about  . 
k  them,  —  Free.  A 

D.  M.  Ferry  &.  Co.  JW 
Detroit, Mich. 


with  a  purpose  just  as  stockmen  improve 
cows  and  horses  by  breeding1.  We  put 
blood  in ’em.  It’s  our  business — farm  seeds 
only.  Potatoes  a  specialty.  Northern 
grown,  true  to  name,  and  preserve  them 
in  cool,  frost-pi-oof  cellars.  They  are  fresh 
and  vigorous  at  planting  time.  Send  for 
our  free  catalogue  of  FARM  SEEDS — 
two  hundred  varieties  of  potatoes.  Oats, 
Corn  and  Beans. 


Seed  Potatoes,  Fruit  Trees,  Plants,  and  Vines. 
Lotta  best  Black  Raspberry.  Our  New 
Catalogue— a  book  of  straight-forward  talk 
—tells  prices  you’ll  be  glad  to  pay.  It’s  Free. 

FRANK  FORD  &  SON,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  GO 

HONEOYE  FALLS ,  N.  Y. 


•Catalogue  IIOME-GROWN 


I  Guaranteed  fresh  and  reliable. 
Large  pkts.  2  to  5  cts.  Direct  from 
Grower.  Novelty  presents  with 
every  order.  Catalogue,  Free— 
or  with  2  packets  Seeds,  5  cents; 
35  packets,  $1.00.  Send  to-day. 
A.  R.  AMES,  Madison,  \Vis. 


GO  cents  per  pound,  $40  per  barrel,  prepaid;  Carman 
No.  1,  $1.25  per  peck,  $13  per  barrel;  Ohio  Jr.,  Chicago 
Market.  Everett.  American  Beauty,  Vick’s  Early  Ad¬ 
vance,  Vick's  Perfection,  Rochester  Itose,  Early  Pride, 
Irish  Daisy,  Orphan,  Dutton,  Favorite.  $4  per  barrel; 
Maggie  Murphy,  Freeman,  Early  Puritan,  New  Queen, 
Sunrise,  Early  and  Late  Hebrons,  Rochester  Peach- 
blow,  Monroe  Seedling.  American  Wonder,  White 
Elephant,  St.  Patrick,  White  Rose,  $3.25  per  barrel; 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Green  Mountain,  White  Star, 
$2.50  per  barrel.  Correspondence  solicited.  For  any 
of  the  above  varieties  remit  with  order. 

C.  E.  KELLEY,  Newark,  N.  V. 


My  71st  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 


COLE’S  Illustrated  [DEC 
Garden  Annual  ri*  . 

CCCnO  The  Best  and  la- 
.51111.5  test  Novelties 
VLLUU  in  Beans.  Coen, 
Lettuce,  Melon,  Tomato 


is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


aSeed  Potatoes,  Pansies 
II1B  Sweet  Peas.  Save  money  in 
buying  from  us.  Complete 
list.  J3?“Extras  with  orders. 
Address  COLE’S  Seed  Store,  Pella,  Iowa 


RELIABLE  UkkllU 

I  We  give  Best  &  Most  Seeds  Cll/C 
iforthemoneyin  America.  OMf  t 
3 We  give  large  Sc  pkts.  for  *e. 
.By  oz.  and  lb.  Cheap.  Handsome 
|CoIoredCi>talogue  mailed  Free. 
I  Market  Gardeners  ask  U  AUCV 
y  or  Wholesale  Price  List  III  U II C I 

ALNEER  BROS.,' 

Irqckfohd  -  ILL. 


with  every  dollar  order,  and  $1500  in 
Carman  No.  1 


Hi!  R W  CASH  PRIZES, 

an(j  27  other  varieties  pew  SEED 
POTATOES.  Also  Roses,  Plants,  Vines,  COLUM¬ 
BIAN  RASPBERRY,  etc.  Rock  Bottom 
Prices.  Free  Catalogue  to  any1  address.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  NEWARK  N.  Y 


r  EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE. 

Our  Specialties:  Seed  Corn.  Tree  Seeds, Onion 
Seeds  and  Sets.  Alfalfa,  Sacaline,  Lathyrus.  Sil- 
vestris,  Sandvetches,  Spurry ,  Kaffir,  and  Jerusalem 
Corn,  and  other  new  forage  plants  for  dry  and  arid 
countries.  NEW  CATALOGUE  MAILED 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

F.  BARTELDES  &  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


We  would  like  next  spring  to  have  our 
friends  sow  a  few  seeds  of  Teosinte — 
Euchloena  luxurians — in  rich  soil,  so  that 
they  may  know  of  the  wonderful  lux¬ 
uriance,  and  beauty  as  well,  of  this 
tropical  plant.  An  ounce  of  seed  will 
cost  but  20  cents,  and  half  a  dozen  plants 
would  suffice  for  experiment.  All  stock 
is  greedily  fond  of  it,  and  the  main  stems, 
as  well  as  the  broad  leaves,  remain  suc¬ 
culent  and  tender  until  frost.  As  an  orna¬ 
mental  forage  plant,  it  is  well  worthy 
of  trial.  We  would  ask  our  friends  to  cut 
back  to  the  soil  some  of  their  plants — 
say,  in  August.  The  number  of  new 
shoots  that  will  at  once  grow,  and  their 
luxuriance  of  growth,  will  surprise  them. 
These  plants  become  bushes  of  thrifty, 
corn-like  leaves,  while  the  stems,  having 
short  joints  and  being  slender,  are  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  ample  foliage.  It  is  stated 
that  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the 
crop  is  enormous.  For  instance,  the 
average  annual  crop  for  three  years  at 
the  Kansas  Station,  was  over  23  tons  of 
green  forage  per  acre.  It  is  said  to  be 
of  special  value  as  green  food  when  other 
forage  is  dried  up,  and  this  we  would 
say  from  our  own  experience.  It  is  about 
15  years  ago  that  we  first  tried  it,  as  The 
R.  N.-Y.  index  of  the  time  will  show. 
We  found  that  in  long  seasons,  two  crops 
may  be  cut ;  that  it  would  not  even  begin 
the  process  of  seed-forming,  and  that  its 
thrifty  growth  was  checked  by  early 
frosts.  Were  we  to  plant  a  larger  area 
to  Teosinte,  we  would  make  the  drills 
four  feet  apart  and  thin  the  plants  in 
the  drill  to  about  18  inches.  We  are  told 
from  trials  in  the  South,  that  the  quality 
and  quantity  “  equal,  if  they  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed,  any  other  forage  plant.”  In  its 
native  country,  South  America,  it  is  said 
to  be  perennial . 

One  day  last  week,  the  writer  asked 
Dr.  Gunning — one  of  the  best  known 
physicians  of  New  York — how  he  re¬ 
garded  the  new  Anti-toxine  remedy  for 
diphtheria.  He  replied  that  he  had  no 
confidence  in  it  whatever,  and  that  he 
would  by  no  means  use  it  in  his  practice. 
“Have  you  no  faith,”  was  asked,  “in  Pas¬ 
teur’s  hydrophobia  remedy?”  “None,” 
he  quickly  replied.  “The  Pasteur  rem¬ 
edy  never  cured  a  case  of  real  hydro¬ 
phobia” . 

Mr.  Ward  D.  Gunn,  of  Clintondale, 
N.  Y.,  has  a  deal  of  confidence  in  his 
Alice  grape.  Under  date  of  January  3, 
he  writes  : 

Some  of  the  Alice  grapes  are  yet  in  the  cellar  in 
good  condition,  and  I  intend  to  send  you  a  small 
basket  this  week  and  another  in  February,  by 
which  you  may  be  able  to  judge  of  their  keeping 
qualities.  Certainly,  if  I  did  not  believe  and 
know,  that  the  variety  has  high  market  qualities, 
not  possessed  by  any  other  variety  now  grown,  it 
would  be  folly  to  introduce  it  at  present,  when 
the  grape  business  is  away  down.  But  I  have 
confidence  in  the  staying  qualities  of  the  Alice, 
and  when  vineyardists  recover  from  the  present 
slump,  they  will  choose  the  best  market  variety 
to  plant — and  the  Alice  will  invite  their  attention. 

We  received  the  basket  mentioned  on 
January  10.  They  were  as  fresh  and 
sound  as  if  plucked  from  the  vine  in 
October.  The  skin  is  thick  and  tough, 
which,  we  suppose,  accounts  for  the  long- 
keeping  qualities . 

Saghalinor  “Sacaline.” — Prof.  J.  L. 
Budd  tells  the  Prairie  Farmer  that  they 
(Iowa  Agricultural  College)  introduced 
this  tall-growing  and  really  handsome 
member  of  the  buckwheat  family  in 
1883,  from  Russia.  It  is  a  rank  grower 
and  is  free  from  insects,  fungi,  and  all 
troubles.  He  has  not  experimented  with 
it  as  yet  as  a  forage  plant,  or  in  using  its 
succulent  shoots  as  we  do  asparagus. 
He  was  told  in  Russia  that  it  was  equal 
in  palatability,  and  superior  to  aspara¬ 
gus  in  nutritive  value.  It  is  having  such 
a  send-off  that  its  value  as  a  forage  plant 
will  doubtless  be  pretty  well  ascertained 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  What  we 
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especially  desire  to  know  is  wherein  it 
is  more  valuable  than  the  common  Poly¬ 
gonum  cuspidatum . 


Here  is  a  novelty  for  you,  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  1896.  “One  dollar  per  seed 
would  not  buy  a  packet  now.”  Its  name 
is  Cupid.  It  is  a  sweet  pea,  the  vines  of 
which  grow  only  five  inches  high.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  blooming  period,  it  is  “a  perfect 
mass  of  white,  and  the  little  plants  re¬ 
main  in  full  bloom  two  months  longer 
than  any  other  sweet  pea.”  Mr.  C.  C. 
Morse,  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  is  the  origi¬ 
nator,  and  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  be  the  intro¬ 
ducers  . 


It  appears  that  the  fruit  of  “  Sing- 
Kira  (Luffa  acutangula)  is  eaten  in 
China  ”  before  it  is  mature,  either  sliced 
like  cucumbers,  or  in  soups,  or  cooked 
like  the  squash.” . 


Among  first  early  smooth  peas,  try  the 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Height,  2)4  feet.  .. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Powell,  in  the  Prairie  Farmer 
says  that  Rev.  Henry  Loomis,  of  Yoko- 
homa,  Japan,  writes  him  that  he  thinks 
he  will  be  able  to  secure  from  Corea,  or 
from  northern  Japan,  varieties  of  the 
persimmon  that  will  prove  hardy  in  our 
Northern  States.  He  has  placed  stock  in 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Parsons,  of  Long 
Island,  to  be  worked  up  and  tested,  and, 
if  it  prove  valuable,  to  be  introduced  to 
the  American  public . 


Experiments  carried  on  by  the  Ohio 
Station  during  from  four  to  six  seasons, 
seem  to  show  that  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
either  basic  slag  or  acid  Carolina  rock  is 
decidedly  more  valuable  than  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  of  dissolved  boneblack . 


DIRECT. 

- Prof.  Morrow  :  “  You  can’t  put  a 

big  lot  of  corn  around  a  small  cob.” 

- Paul  Janet  :  “  It  is  not  always  well 

to  say  what  we  think,  but  it  is  well  to 
think  what  we  may  not  say.” 

- Massachusetts  Ploughman  :  “  In 

budding  fruit  trees,  my  idea  is  to  cut  the 
T  upside  down  at  the  bottom  and  push 
the  bud  up  instead  of  down.  In  this 
way  no  rain  gets  into  the  cut.  When  the 
cut  is  tied  up  the  sap  flows  up  just  as 
well  as  when  the  cross  is  at  the  top.” 

- Prairie  Farmer  :  “Ex-Gov.  Robert 

W.  Furnas,  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  Nebraska  at  Brownville,  has 
gone  heavily  into  persimmon  growing. 
He  has  an  orchard  of  1,000  trees,  besides 
a  nursery  stock  of  many  thousands  more. 
We  believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  demand  for  this  fruit.  We  would 
not  be  willing  to  be  without  it  in  Novem¬ 
ber  for  any  other  fruit  of  the  season. 
It  dries  readily  into  a  sort  of  fig.  Mr. 
Furnas  has  taken  pains  to  select  the 
finest  varieties  he  could  find.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  new  varieties  of  this  fruit  is 
unlimited.” 
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SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES,! 
Ornamentals,  Crates  and  Baskets.! 

The  largest  variety,  the  most  valuable  specialties,  | 
the  latest  novelties.  All  Illustrated  and  described  lur 
our  NEW  CATALOGUE.  Also  the  famous 


Timbrell  Eldorado! 

STRAWBERRY  BLACKBERRY 

“They  SURPASS  all  others,”  says! 


:K  S.  Carman  of  Rural  New  Yorker  and  H.  E.  Vandeman,  U.  S.  Dept.  Buy  direct.! 
=  DON’T  PAY  DOUULE  PRICES. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 
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Our  New  1895  Catalogue, 

with  beautifully  colored  plate,  truthful  Illustrations  of  select 


FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

Complete  list  of  Ornamental  Stock;  all  hardy  and  reliable. 
Mailed  free. 

Ti  Ji  DWYER,  ^Nurseries,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


BUY 

YOUR 


BRANDYWINE 


and  TIMBRELL 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


From  W.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

HIS  32  PACE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE.  SEND  FOR  IT. 


STRAWBERRIES 


The  largest  and  moat  carefully  selected  stock  of  plants  for 
profitable  growing  in  America.  H  I.At'KIl  1C  It  It  Y, 
GOOSEBKttRV.  ASPARAGUS  and  GIUPu 
PLANTS.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  at  once.  Free. 
A  RT II  UR  J.  COLL  I NM,  -  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


I 


HOMESTEAD  FRUIT  FARM 

FRUIT  ancl  ORNAMENTAL  Trees,  SMALL  FKUIT  Plants  ami  Vines.  All  stock  guaranteed 
as  represented.  Prices  reduced.  VVe  can  save  you  money  on  large  or  small  orders.  Berry  Crates 
and  Baskets.  Catalogue  FREE.  Address  I).  B.  GARVIN  Si  SON,  Wheeling,  VV.  Va. 
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SMALL  FRUITS! 


for  Spring  Planting, 
Healthy,  vigorous 
stocked  theStandard 
and  new  varieties.  The  new  Monarch  plum,  finest 
late  variety.  Bourgeat  Quince,  fine  quality,  tender 
and  rich,  the  strongest  grower,  and  longest  keeper 
Anple,  Pear  and  Plum  Trees  for  orchards,  lirst  quality  at  loweHt  rates.  .Japan  plums, 
Kansas,  Loudon  and  Columbian  raspberries.  Triumph  and  Keepsake  gooseberries. 
Strawberries.  Brandywine,  Marshall,  Timbrell,  etc.  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  with  full  descriptions. 
Testimonials  and  information  Free.  FK.E1).  E.  YOUNG;  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

Beautiful  Colored  Plate  and  6  Timbrrll  Plants  free  to  those  inclosing  25c.  Postage. 


of  the  quinces. 
Crosbey  peach 
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RELIABLE  SEEDS 

Awarded  World’s  Columbian  Grand  Prize 
Medal  for  Purity.  Always  Fresh  and  ltellable. 
SPECIAL  OFFER*  For  only  10c,  I  will  send  1 
>  liberal  package  each  of  New 

Holland  Cabbage  and  New  Dixie  Water  Melon. 
Beautiful  Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue  7SEZ.  Adlrni 
.tonce  H.  Wp.  gUC|CB«f 
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BERRY  PLANTS 


by  the  million.  Every  va¬ 
riety  Currants,  Grapes, 
Hardy  Peaches,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Rhubarb,  Japan  Chestnuts.  By  mail  to  all  parts 
United  States  at  one-half  agents’  prices.  Free  book, 
Dollars ,  Fun  <i  Comfort  in  Fruit  Culture,  fullof  informa¬ 
tion.  Write  now.  Hale  Bros.,  I  A  DAM  D|  IIMC 
South  Glastonbury,  Conn.  JHlHIl  iLUIllO 


2,600 


quarts  from  1,200  plants. 
Our  success  and  experience 
free  to  all  who  send  for  our  catalogue. 
Tells  all  about  the  new  fruit  trees  and 
plants,  with  prices.  Sent  free. 

T.  C.  KKVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES.— Best  sorts,  lowest  prices.  Send 
for  list.  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


Are  You  Fortified? 

When  you  are  in  a  low  state  of  health,  and  on  the  verge  of 
illness,  there  is  no  nourishment  in  the  world  like 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

to  restore  strength.  Scott’s  Emulsion  nourishes,  strength- 
'  5  1  ens,  promotes  the  making  of  solid 

flesh,  enriches  the  blood  and  tones  up 
the  whole  system. 

Tor  Coughs,  Golds,  Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis, 
Weak  Lungs,  Consumption,  Scrofula,  Anaemia, 
Loss  of  Flesh,  Thin  Babies,  Weak  Children,  and 
all  conditions  of  Wasting. 

Buy  only  the  genuine!  It  has  our  trade¬ 
mark  on  salmon-colored  wrapper. 
trade  mark  Send f or  pamphlet  on  Scott's  Emulsion.  FREE. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  50  cents  and  $1. 


the  best  market  Red 
Raspberry  known. 


Miller 

Lady  Thompson 
Maxwell  and  Eldorado 

Circulars  free.  MYKR  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


and  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  strawberries. 


Black¬ 

berries. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN 

STRAWBERRY 

GROWING  -S'iEH 

Hand  Weeding— No  Drought— No  Little  Berries — All 
Big  Berries— New  Ideas— New  Methods— Continuous 
Large  Crops.  A  new  BOOKLET  sent  eksk  to  all 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Send  postal  card  to 

R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Ionia,  Mich. 


3,555,0008,i?r,r’ 

Ofi  AHA  June-Budded 
ZU,UUU  Peach  Trees. 


555,000  A,1K, 
20,000  2'vT,J.ppl* 


Send  Postal  for  Catalog.  Berlin  Nurseries  Berlin,  Md. 


MY  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 

FREE  TO  ALL. 

C.  N.  FLANSBURCH,  Leslie,  Mich. 


Small  Fruits. 

Largest  and  best  stock  In  Ohio.  All  leading  old  and 
new  varieties.  Be  sure  to  get  my  catalogue  before 
buying.  W.  N.  8CARFV,  New  Carlisle,  Ohle. 


Berry  Plants? 


^ — Well,  1  should  smile,  and 
so  will  you,  If  you  will 


write  us  just  what  you 
want  and  get  our  prices. 
Blackberries,  Red  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Currants 
W.  E.  MANDEVILLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


QAQDQCDDV  Dl  AIITC  for  SAUK.— ioo.ooo  of 

nAOrDLnni  iLARIo  the  latest  and  best 
varieties;  50  and  00  per  cent  ahead  at  the  New 
York  State  Station  trial.  Address  CHA8.  MILLS, 
Kairmount,  Onondaga  County.  N.  Y 
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SATURDAY ,  FEBRUARY  2,  1895. 


One  of  the  editors  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  paid  a 
visit  to  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  studying  up 
the  system  of  handling  milk  in  that  city.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  most  extensive  dealer  in  the  city  was 
thoroughly  inspected,  as  was  the  plant  of  the  Farmers’ 
Creamery  Association.  We  shall  tell  our  readers 
about  these  arid  other  things  of  interest  about  market 
matters  in  early  issues. 

O 

Plants  of  Crimson  clover  were  exhibited  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Peninsula  Horticultural  Society  in 
Dover,  Del.,  having  roots  four  feet  long,  extending 
down  to  the  clay  subsoil,  and  evidently  not  nearly 
done  growing,  as  the  plants  were  only  five  months 
old.  “  Dig  deep,  while  sluggards  sleep  !  ”  That  is 
what  Crimson  clover  does  for  the  enterprising  farmers 
in  sections  where  the  climate  is  suitable. 

0 

Large  quantities  of  beans  are  imported  into  this 
country  annually.  Many  of  these  come  from  Hungai*y, 
whose  stock  is  small  this  year.  Prices  are  firm,  and 
the  market  is  in  good  shape.  Rut  why  import  so 
many  beans  ?  The  duty  on  them  is  20  per  cent.  Why 
not  grow  them  here  ?  They  are  a  fairly  profitable 
crop,  and  not  difficult  to  grow.  The  American  farmer 
ought  not  to  need  a  very  extended  bean  diet  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  it  is  better  all  around  to  grow  beans 
than  to  import  them. 

'•  •’  o 

Our  readers  are  warned  against  sending  any  produce 
to  the  Harlem  Market  Produce  Co.,  claiming  to  do 
business  at  302  East  103d  Street.  S.  Hirslifeld  &  Co., 
claim  to  be  proprietors,  and  another  individual  claim¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Chas.  Ellen  is  also  mixed  up  with  it. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  firm  later.  For 
the  benefit  of  new  readers,  we  hereby  caution  them 
against  sending  any  produce  to  any  firm  that  claims 
to  get  prices  much  above  the  usual  run,  or  to  any  one 
that  makes  extravagant  claims. 

O 

Our  young  friend,  who  asks  about  growing  dessert 
apples,  on  page  08,  will  be  likely  to  think  that  loca¬ 
tion  is  about  the  easiest  part  of  it.  There  are,  evi¬ 
dently,  a  good  many  locations  where  apples  ‘  ‘  attain 
their  best  quality.”  Dr.  Hoskins  seems  to  come  near 
it  when  he  refers  to  suitable  land  with  good  shipping 
facilities  and  out  of  the  line  of  tramps  and  thieves. 
The  matter  of  varieties  will  be  hardest  to  settle,  be¬ 
cause  that  will  depend  largely  on  the  local  market, 
and  the  preferences  for  certain  colors  and  flavors. 

O 

Two  things  that  will  not  “down,”  are  the  “creamery 
shark”  and  Stephen  H.  Hayt,  the  commission  fraud. 
We  have  belabored  both  of  them  as  well  as  we  know 
how,  and,  apparently,  to  some  purpose.  Here  is  a 
letter  that  explains  itself  : 

I  have  read  from  time  to  time,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  kicks  at  the 
creamery  sharks.  Kick  ’em  again,  and  kick  ’em  hard  !  They  need 
it.  The  R.  N.-Y.  saved  me  $99  by  its  exposure  of  their  fraudulent 
ways  of  doing  business.  Instead  of  paying  $100  for  a  share  in  the 
creamery,  I  paid  $1  for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  thus  you  see  what  I 
saved  !  For  the  concern  broke  up,  and  the  share  was  not  worth 
the  paper  it  was  written  on.  The  sharks  contracted  a  $7,500  build¬ 
ing,  furnished  it  ready  for  use,  and  put  in  a  $2,500  outfit,  got  their 
$7,500  and  left.  Yes,  left  the  stockholders  with  750  shares,  worth 
about  $2.50  or  $3  per  share,  instead  of  $100.  Experience  is  a  dear 
school,  but  it  seems  that  some  people  will  not  learn  in  any  other. 

Bonaparte,  la.  h.  w. 

And,  apparently,  some  folks  will  not  learn,  even  at 
that'  school.  After  all  that  we  have  said  and  printed 
about  Hayt  and  other  fraudulent  commission  men, 
people  are  constantly  coming  in  with  sorrowful  tales 


of  woe  about  goods  shipped  to  just  such  rascals.  We 
wouldn’t  trust  Hayt  or  any  of  his  family  with  the  sale 
of  a  yellow  dog.  Any  stranger  who  claims  to  be  able 
to  pay  you  more  than  the  regularly  quoted  price  for 
your  goods,  is  a  member  of  this  hated  family. 

O 

There  are  some  “  Primer  Science  ”  fertilizer  notes 
on  page  73.  Let  us  all  remember  that  plants  need  a 
“  balanced  ration  ”  as  well  as  animals.  Lots  of  people 
write  about  their  failures  with  fertilizers,  but  we  don’t 
hear  so  much  about  the  failures  with  manure.  Why  ? 
Because  they  are  not  recognized  as  failures,  since  the 
actual  cost  of  the  home  supply  of  man  are  is  never 
estimated  to  determine  whether  the  crop  paid  or  not. 
What  we  want  to  say  is  that  oftentimes  a  bag  of 
muriate  or  of  bone — used  with  the  manure — would 
have  greatly  increased  the  crop.  We  think  that  we 
make  it  clear  why  that  is  so.  As  to  figuring  the  trade 
value  of  a  fertilizer — can’t  you  do  it  after  reading  the 
article  on  page  73  ? 

O 

Two  years  ago,  The  It.  N.-Y.  had  a  long  account  of 
the  breeding  of  half  wild  turkeys  in  Rhode  Island. 
We  showed  as  clearly  as  we  could  the  advantages  of 
using  this  wild  blood  in  breeding  our  common  stock, 
and  advised  readers  to  try  it.  Now  that  a  few  have 
gone  ahead  and  proved  the  value  of  this  blood,  many 
of  those  who  might  then  have  started  at  slight  ex¬ 
pense,  are  thinking  of  buying  birds — of  course  at 
greatly  advanced  prices.  Shrewd  business  men  will 
take  hold  of  a  thing  like  that  at  once  and  make  their 
profit  while  the  others  are  thinking  about  getting  a 
start.  After  the  market  is  well  supplied,  is  the  time 
to  get  out  and  take  up  something  new.  Don’t  spend 
too  much  time  “  thinking  about  it” — spend  enough, 
though. 

O 

We  have  often  referred  to  the  work  done  by  Prof. 
Snow,  of  Kansas,  in  spreading  infectious  diseases 
among  chinch  bugs.  Diseased  bugs  are  put  in  the 
field,  and  the  disease  from  them  destroys  vast  numbers. 
He  now  finds  that  the  same  disease  will  destroy  lice, 
grasshoppers  and  bedbugs.  In  France,  it  is  said, 
similar  treatment  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the 
large,  white  grub,  so  destructive  to  strawberries.  It 
is  good  to  learn  that  bedbugs  are  subject  to  disease. 
In  Paris,  we  are  told,  learned  men  proved — to  then- 
own  satisfaction,  at  least — that  bedbugs  are  a  fruit¬ 
ful  means  of  communicating  tuberculosis.  A  city 
ordinance  was  passed  compelling  landlords  of  public 
places  to  destroy  all  bedbugs  on  their  premises.  A 
protest  was  made  against  this  so  powerfully,  that  the 
order  was  rescinded,  and  the  bugs  were  spared. 
There’s  legislation  for  you  ! 

0 

A  ton  of  clover  hay  is  a  fertilizer  with  an  analysis 
of  two  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  half  of  one  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  over  two  per  cent  of  potash.  Is 
it  as  good  as  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda,  dissolved 
bone  black  and  sulphate  of  potash — or  of  wood  ashes 
and  ground  bone  ?  No.  Why  not  ?  Because  the  hay 
is  coarse  and  hard,  and  the  fertility  in  it  is  not  avail¬ 
able  for  plants.  Let  us  grind  it  and  pulverize  it,  both 
with  machinery  and  acids,  so  that  it  will  dissolve  in 
water,  and  it  will  be  as  valuable  as  the  other  sub¬ 
stances.  That  is  what  the  cow  does  with  it.  To  be 
sure,  the  cow  takes  part  of  the  manurial  value  out  in 
the  form  of  meat  or  milk,  but  it  is  this  grinding  and 
fining  that  makes  the  difference  in  value  between  a 
manure  pile  and  a  straw  stack.  See,  too,  how  the 
manure  pile  is  made  richer  by  the  addition  of  strong 
grains  to  the  cow’s  rations — as  it  is  by  adding  muriate 
and  bone  to  the  pile  itself  ? 

O 

Three  good  rules  of  business  for  these  times  are 
1.  Get  hold  of  a  good  thing  and  push  it  hard  while  it 
is  new.  2.  Be  your  own  middleman  and  get  the  best 
possible  price.  3.  Get  the  largest  crop  you  can  at  a 
reasonable  cash  outlay.  Here  is  a  man  who  took  these 
rules  to  heart  and  acted  on  them  : 

I  have  been  mv  own  middleman.  In  1892,  I  sent  a  few  barrels  of 
potatoes  to  Philadelphia,  directly  to  consumers,  price  60  cents  net 
here.  In  the  spring  of  1893,  I  sold  all  the  seed  potatoes  I  had  at  $1 
per  bushel.  In  the  fall  of  1893  I  received  ox-ders  from  customers  of 
the  previous  year,  and  their  friends,  for  all  the  eating  potatoes  I 
had  at  60  cents  per  bushel  net.  I  sold  all  my  seed  potatoes  at  60 
cents.  In  the  fall  of  1894,  I  received  orders  from  the  same  parties 
for  nearly  all  the  potatoes  I  had  at  60  cents,  and  then  I  received 
an  order  for  a  car-load  at  55  cents  net  from  a  retailer.  To  fill  this 
order,  I  had  to  buy  all  the  potatoes  I  could  from  those  to  whom  I 
had  sold  seed.  At  this  time,  the  price  here  for  common  potatoes 
was  40  cents  per  bushel  ;  a  few  were  sold  early  at  50  cents.  You 
may  be  interested  to  know  of  my  success  with  the  one  R.  N.-Y . 
No.  2  potato  sent  me.  I  used  a  high-grade  fertilizer,  1,200  pounds 
per  acre.  In  1892  they  yielded  180  bushels  per  acre  ;  in  1893,  200 
bushels  per  acre  ;  in  1894,  150  bushels  per  acre.  Without  fertilizer 
in  1894  the  yield  was  100  bushels  per  acre.  Yours  for  success, 

Afton,  N.  Y.  R.  a.  b. 

All  that  started  with  one  little  nut  of  a  potato  that 
some  folks  who  think  themselves  pretty  smart,  would 


have  thrown  away.  “Yours  for  success!”  That’s 
right.  A  dumb  man  could  tell  you  what  that  success 
hinged  on  ! 

0 

It  is  said  that  in  the  meat  shops  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  the  carcasses  of  sheep  are  dressed  with 
a  tuft  of  wool  attached  to  the  head  and  tail.  Many 
goats  are  kept  there  to  be  killed  for  food  for  the 
poorer  natives,  and  this  precaution  is  taken  to  show 
that  this  is  real  mutton  and  not  ignoble  goat  flesh. 
Why  not  utilize  the  idea  in  other  ways  and  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country  ?  Let  the  dairyman  put  in  a 
few  cow  hairs  to  show  the  genuineness  of  his  dairy 
product.  The  poultryman  who  furnishes  strictly  fresh 
gathered  Leghorn  eggs,  might  attach  a  few  white 
feathers  to  show  that  his  wares  are  not  a  machine 
product.  He  who  furnishes  pure  lard,  might  utilize  a 
little  of  the  superfluous  squeal  of  his  porkers  to  show 
that  his  is  not  a  compound  of  cotton-seed  oil  and  some¬ 
thing  else.  The  maple  sugar  maker  might  put  in  a 
few  maple  leaves  or  chips  from  the  old  tree,  and  so 
on.  There  is  nothing  like  having  genuine  goods, 
unless  it  be  proving  to  customers  that  they  are  genuine. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

(bee  first  page.) 

Old  Money  and  Farmer  have  started  to  carry 
The  burden  of  tax  on  a  pole — as  you  see, 

The  weight  has  slipped  down  like  the  very  old  Harry, 
Because  Brother  Farmer  showed  weakness  of  knee. 

Old  Money  is  happy — the  crafty  old  fellow — 

It’s  easy  to  hold  the  long  end  of  a  stick ; 

But  poor  Farmer’s  prospect  is  tinted  yvith  yellow ; 

The  short  end  of  life  makes  a  fellow’s  back  sick. 

But  here  comes  young  farmer  with  “  organization." 

You  see  by  his  book  lie’s  been  going  to  school. 

We’re  raising  a  crop  for  the  next  generation 
That  money  will  never  be  able  to  fool. 

So  drop  your  knees,  Money,  and  stiffen  up,  Farmer. 

It  won’t  hurt  your  beauty  to  keep  your  back  straight. 

Don’t  mind  the  poor  creatures  who  call  you  “alarmer 
Just  see  that  old  Money  takes  half  of  the  weight. 

Stand  up  for  your  rights,  sir — may  children  who  follow, 
Walk  right  in  your  footsteps  to  Liberty  fair; 

Tap  each  legal  promise  and  see  if  it’s  hollow; 

Give,  take  nothing  more  than  a  good,  honest  share  ! 


Fruits  are  heavy  drinkers  ! 

The  scrub  is  a  weed  breeder. 

Cultivation  of  hops — dancing  lessons. 

Cull  the  heard  by  discounting  half  you  hear. 

What  sort  of  a  bed  do  you  give  the  hired  man  ? 

Ex-experience — forgetting  how  an  old  trap  looks. 

The  “  boom  ”  of  a  boon — praising  Crimson  clover. 

Out  of  ve-pares — a  fortune  made  by  “  shaving  notes.” 

He  tried  the  feat  of  trying  to  cheat  Nature — -she  beat. 

Don’t  stuff  the  horse  with  hay  !  His  stomach  isn’t  made  of 
rubber  ! 

Is  your  right  hand  tired,  hired  or  inspired  ?  Look  at  its  w-ork 
and  see. 

The  latest  poultry  authority  is  Mr.  Cut  Bone,  E.  C.  What’s 
the  “  E.  C.”  for  ?  Egg  coaxer  ! 

If  you  want  to  know  how  to  get  “under  the  harrow,”  run  great 
big  ideas  on  a  margin  that’s  narrow. 

Many  seekers  after  the  truth  about  saghalin,  are  referred  to  the 
last  two  issues.  Better  “  go  very  slow  ”  with  it. 

“Sacaline.”  It  is  boomed  as  a  forage  plant.  Our  opinion  is 
that  too  much  sacaline  will  make  your  purse  a  lean  sac. 

Far  better  have  a  child  spend  time  practicing  drawing,  than 
ornamental  penmanship.  Drawing  is  the  universal  language. 

When  Mr.  Allis,  page  68,  found  that  lambs  like  to  climb,  he  made 
steps  for  them  at  once.  Nothing  like  grafting  pleasure  on  the 
stock. 

English  farm  hands  are  getting  into  the  “  labor  question  ”  by 
demanding  a  half  holiday  every  Saturday — with  whole  pay,  of 
course. 

Don’t  expect  much  from  spring  sowing  of  Crimson  clover.  You 
might  fry  it  on  a  thin  seeding  of  Red  clover,  to  help  out  the  first 
hay  crop. 

Here  is  a  punishment  for  that  tree  agent  who  is  selling  “  in¬ 
verted  cuttings” — page  69.  Let  him  be  inverted  and  given  a  cut  or 
two  with  one  of  his  own  trees. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  nation’s  history,  the  Gulf  States  send 
provisions  to  starving  farmers  west  of  the  Mississippi !  How 
history  would  have  been  changed  had  these  drought  stricken 
farmers  gone  South  instead  of  West,  and  left  the  deserts  undis¬ 
turbed.  Would  the  nation  have  been  weaker  or  stronger  to-day  ? 

Thousands  of  good  horses  are  said  to  be  running  on  the  Western 
plains  without  any  ownership  mark.  Horse  flesh  is  so  low  that  it 
does  not  pay  even  to  hunt  them  up  and  brand  them.  The  Nevada 
legislature  has  authorized  the  shooting  of  all  stallions  running  at 
large — to  prevent  increase.  Think  what  there  is  against  you— 
you  breeder  of  scrub  horses  ! 

Of  course  you  understand  that  it  is  possible  for  a  cow  to  give 
herself  a  greater  chill  with  a  mess  of  ensilage  than  with  a  mess 
of  dry  hay.  Did  you  ever  think  why?  More  water  in  the  ensilage, 
and  water  parts  with  its  heat  (gets  cold)  easier  than  dry  matter. 
Think  it  pays  to  chill  a  cow’s  stomach,  injure  the  working  of  that 
delicate  digestive  apparatus,  and  then  waste  good  food  in  heating 
it  up  again? 

What  is  skim-milk  ?  Milk  with  the  fat  taken  out.  Not  as  good 
food  for  calves  as. whole  milk  ?  Of  course  not.  Add  some  good, 
soluble  fat  to  it,  and  the  calf  does  better  on  it  ?  Of  course.  Very 
well,  now  tell  us  what’s  wrong  with  this  statement :  Stable  manure 
is  vegetable  food  with  a  large  proportion  of  its  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  taken  out.  By  adding  muriate  of  potash  and  bone  to 
the  manure  pile,  we  greatly  increase  its  capacity  to  feed  plants. 
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Some  Fertilizer  Facts. 

Prices  for  Chemicals ;  Bone. 

L.  G.,  Smithville ,  Pa.— 1.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  quotations  of  agricul¬ 
tural  chemicals,  pure  fine  bone  is  quoted  at  $21  to  $23  while  the 
farmer  has  to  pay  dealers  from  $30  to  $35  per  ton.  Where  can  it  be 
bought  at  the  prices  quoted  ?  2.  Will  pure  fine  ground  bone  give 

as  good  results  on  a  corn  crop  as  the  dissolved  bone  ?  3.  What 
can  be  added  to  ground  bone,  and  in  what  form,  to  make  it  equal 
to  ammoniated  dissolved  bone  with  potash  ?  4.  Where  is  land 

plaster  manufactured  ?  5.  In  what  form  would  you  advise  me  to 

buy  potash  ?  Where  can  I  get  it  at  the  market  quotations  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  carefully  stated  that  these  prices 
are  for  very  large  lots — they  simply  indicate  the  price 
to  the  large  dealers  in  New  York.  The  local  dealer 
has  to  include  freight,  commission,  profits  and  cost  of 
handling.  2.  Yes,  in  a  general  way,  we  would  as 
soon  have  a  ton  of  fine  raw  bone  as  a  ton  of  dissolved 
bone  for  corn.  The  fine  raw  bone  would  contain  more 
nitrogen  and  available  phosphoric  acid,  because  the 
dissolved  bone  will  contain  a  heavy  weight  of  acid. 
For  example,  to  “  dissolve”  a  ton  of  bone,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  to  it  1,000  pounds  of  acid.  A  ton  of 
“dissolved  bone”  would  be  two-thirds  of  this  mixture 
of  acid  and  bone.  The  value  of  using  the  acid  is  a 
point  we  will  discuss  later.  3.  You  can  add  muriate 
of  potash  and  a  small  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the 
bone  and  have  a  good  mixture  for  grain  crops.  4. 
Land  plaster  is  simply  ground  fine — generally  at  the 
mines.  5.  As  a  rule,  it  is  cheapest  in  the  form  of 
muriate.  In  small  lots,  you  can  buy  of  the  dealers 
advertising  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

What  Chemicals  with  Manure  ? 

A.  I).,  South  Holland ,  III.— We  are  situated  18  miles  south  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  soil  varies  from  a  sandy  to  a  black  loam,  and  will  raise 
all  kinds  of  truck.  We  use  horse  manure,  which  is  shipped  from 
Chicago  at  $10  a  car-load  on  track  here.  The  cars  average  20 
to  25  tons  each,  but  manure  is  getting  scarcer  every  year.  What 
commercial  fertilizers  could.  I  profitably  use  in  connection  with 
this  coarse  manure,  and  how  much  per  acre  ?  What  is  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  such  fertilizers  ?  How  can  I  best  raise  clover  to  plow 
under  where  I  have  no  stock  to  feed  except  work  horses  ?  What 
kind  of  clover  would  be  best  here  ? 

Ans. — So  long  as  you  can  buy  good  stable  manure 
at  50  cents  a  ton,  we  advise  you  to  use  it,  unless  you 
find  serious  objections  to  its  use — such  as  bad  roads 
for  hauling,  or  too  many  weeds  in  the  crop.  Let  us  see 
how  average  stable  manure  compares  with  the  com¬ 
position  of  various  crops  : 

POUNDS  TO  THE  TON. 


Nitrogen. 

Phos.  acid. 

Potash. 

Average  manure . 

.  10 

5 

12 

Potatoes . 

.  7 

3.2 

11.4 

Shelled  corn . 

.  36.4 

14 

8 

Sugar  beets . 

.  6.1 

1.6 

7.8 

Turnips . 

Carrots . 

.  3.6 

1.9 

6.6 

.  4.4 

2 

5.5 

Cabbage . 

.  5 

2.8 

13 

Standard  fertilizer  for 

vegetables.  80 

160 

120 

The  chief  value  of  stable  manure  is  that  it  provides 
nitrogen.  The  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  not 
only  lacking  in  quantity,  but  are  not  in  the  most  sol¬ 
uble  condition.  The  proportions  of  the  “standard” 
mixture  have  been  determined  by  many  careful  ex¬ 
periments  for  a/verwje  soil.  Your  soil,  having  received 
large  quantities  of  stable  manure — with  its  great 
excess  of  nitrogen — may  not  need  so  much  of  that 
substance,  but  it  is  readily  seen  that  extra  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  are  needed  to  “balance”  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  manure.  This  table  shows  why  we  advo¬ 
cate  the  use  of  bone  and  muriate  of  potash  with  stable 
manure.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  we  would  add 
grain  to  hay  for  cattle  to  make  a  “  balanced  ration.” 
A  “  balanced  ration  ”  for  vegetables  ought  to  contain 
twice  as  much  phosphoric  acid,  and  at  least  134  time 


as  much  potash  as  it  contains  nitrogen.  By  adding  25 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  100  pounds  of  fine 
boDe  to  each  ton  of  manure, you  will  have  better  results, 
because  the  proportion  will  be  better.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  mix  these  chemicals  with  the  manure — broad¬ 
cast  and  harrow  them  in  in  the  proper  proportions. 
For  instance,  if  you  use  20  loads  of  manure  per  acre, 
use  500  pounds  of  muriate  and  a  ton  of  bone.  We  would 
do  that  until  the  manure  increases  in  price  to  $1  a  ton, 
and  then  use  a  mixture  of  muriate,  bone  and  blood, 
and  nitrate  of  soda  with  clover  for  green  manure. 
We  cannot  give  the  prices  at  Chicago — the  boDe  will 
be  cheaper  and  the  muriate  higher  than  in  New  York. 
We  would  experiment  with  Crimson  clover  sown  in 
the  crops  at  the  last  cultivation. 

Some  Wrong  Ideas  About  Chemicals. 

A.  1).  W.,  Poll,  Ind. — I  have  a  field  of  nine  acres,  that  I  wish  to 
sow  to  oats  next  spring.  The  laud  will  grow  about  50  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  and  about  40  bushels  of  oats.  I  have  it  already 
plowed  deep,  and  expect  to  sow  the  oats  and  cover  them  with  a 
Cutaway  harrow  next  spring.  Will  it  be  possible  to  put  on  ferti¬ 
lizers  that  will  make  the  field  yield  100  bushels  of  oats  per  acre  ? 
If  it  can  be  done,  what  will  be  the  expense  per  acre,  and  when 
should  it  be  applied— this  winter,  or  next  spring  when  I  sow  the 
oats  ?  If  I  could  raise  a  crop  of  100  bushels  per  acre,  I  could  sell 
them  largely  for  seed  .and  make  a  good  profit. 

Ans. — That  question  well  illustrates  a  popular  idea 
about  fertilizers — that  they  are  stimulants,  valuable 
chiefly  to  push  a  plant  along  to  an  abnormal  growth. 
Now,  fertilizers  are  food  for  plants  in  a  condensed 
form.  Here,  let  us  say,  are  milk  and  cheese.  The 
cheese  is  the  milk  with  a  lot  of  its  water  driven  off. 
The  milk  contains  the  same  food  that  the  cheese  does, 
but  in  the  latter  it  is  concentrated,  but  that  concen¬ 
tration  does  not  make  it  a  stimulant  !  The  same  with 
fertilizers  and  stable  manure.  The  former  contain 
the  plant  food  that  is  in  the  manure,  but  in  a  more 
concentrated  and  soluble  form.  It  is  like  a  lump  of 
sugar  by  the  side  of  a  big  beet  from  which  the  sugar 
is  made.  Suppose  you  were  to  train  a  man  for  a  prize 
fight  !  Would  you  take  him  a  day  before  he  stepped 
into  the  ring,  and  fill  him  up  witli  the  strongest  food 
you  could  get  him  to  eat?  No  ;  you  would  take  him 
six  months  beforehand,  and  thoroughly  prepare  him 
— make  him  work,  and  sleep,  and  practice  boxing,  and 
live  temperately — feeding  him  on  strong  but  very 
digestible  food  that  would  make  muscle  and  give  him 
lung  power.  The  same  with  growing  100  bushels  of 
oats  on  an  acre.  To  do  it,  you  should  go  back  of  the 
clover  crop  that  preceded  the  corn,  and  give  every 
crop  in  the  rotation  the  best  possible  care  so  as  to 
have  the  soil  just  right.  Then  get  pure,  strong  seed 
of  the  variety  best  suited  to  your  soil  and  locality,  and 
put  it  in  as  well  as  possible.  There  is  much  more  in 
that  than  in  the  fertilizer.  We  have  no  doubt  that  400 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  fertilizer  rich  in  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  will  help  the  oats.  We  would  not 
guarantee  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  neither  would  we 
guarantee  that  the  increased.yield  will  pay  the  cost 
of  the  fertilizer.  We  would  as  soon  tell  a  woolen 
manufacturer  that  by  throwing  more  coal  under  his 
boiler,  he  will  make  more  cloth. 

Figuring  the  Value  of  a  Fertilizer. 

A.  L.  1).,  Long  Inland,  N.  Y.— Which  of  the  following  fertilizers 
is  the  cheapest,  according  to  analysis  : 

Ammonia.  Phos.  acid.  Potash.  Price. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  ton. 


No.  1 .  5  8  10  $28.00 

No.  2 .  4  7  7  22.90 

No.  3 .  4  7  9  24.00 

No.  4 .  5  5  7  26.00 


The  ammonia  of  the  above  is  obtained  mostly  from  fish  scrap,  with 


some  nitrate  of  soda.  What  are  the  present  commercial  valua¬ 
tions  of  three  essential  fertilizing  constituents,  such  as  may  be 
used  in  making  the  commercial  valuation  of  a  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — We  assume  that  the  phosphoric  acid  men¬ 
tioned  is  all  available — that  is,  soluble  enough  to  be 
used  at  once  by  plants.  The  trade  values  of  fertilizers 
have  been  agreed  upon  as  follows  :  Nitrogen,  1834 
cents  per  pound,  phosphoric  acid  534  cents,  potash  4)4. 
“  Ammonia”  is  14  parts  nitrogen,  and  three  parts 
hydrogen  ;  the  latter  substance  has  no  fertilizing 
value.  So  a  pound  of  ammonia  is  worth  14-17  or  .824 


of  1834  cents  or  15 

34  cents. 

This  is  the  way  you 

would 

figure  the  values  of  these  fertilizers  : 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

100  ammonia  at  15  lA- 

....  $15.25 

80  ammonia  at  1554-  •  ■ 

..  $12.20 

160  phos.  acid  at  5>4. 

.  8.  HO 

140  phos.  acid  at  5 14  — 

. .  7.70 

200  potash  at  4 14 _ 

.  9.00 

140  potash  at  4“4 . 

. .  6.40 

Total . 

.  $33.05 

Total . 

..  $26.30 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

80  ammonia  at  15 '4 

.  $12.20 

100  ammonia  at  15 q... 

..  $15.25 

140  phos.  acid  at  5J4 

.  7.70 

100  phos.  acid  at  534-  •  • 

. .  5.50 

180  potash  at  4(4- _ 

.  8.10 

140  potash  at  4  S4 . 

.  6.30 

Total . 

.  $28.00 

Total . 

..  $27.05 

Remember  now  just  what  these  trade  values  mean. 
In  this  connection,  it  will  pay  you  to  read  over  the 
article  on  manurial  values  of  feeds  on  page  818  of 
last  year’s  R.  N.-Y.  This  trade  value  is  simply  a  fair 
average  of  the  prices  paid  for  the  different  articles 
containing  these  fertilizing  substances.  It  is  valuable 
for  comparison ,  and  not  entirely  accurate  for  that, 
since,  as  in  the  present  case  some  localities  may  offer 
one  substance  far  below  the  average  price.  For 
instance,  in  this  case,  near  the  ocean  on  Long  Island, 
fish  scrap  ought  to  be  very  cheap  and  that,  of  course, 
reduces  the  cost  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  At 
the  same  time,  the  comparison  is  very  fair.  Figured 
out  for  comparison,  these  four  fertilizers  will  show 
the  following  : 


Value  for  $1 

Cost.  Valuation.  of  cost. 

No.  1 . ...$28.00  $33.05  $1.18 

No.  2  .  22.90  26.30  1.10 

No.  3 .  24.00  28.00  1.16 

No.  4 .  26.00  27.05  1.04 


We  hope  that  these  details  about  figuring  the  value  of 
a  fertilizer,  will  answer  many  similar  questions — but 
let  the  reader  remember  that  these  values  are  only 
comparative,  and  do  not  concern  the  Quality  of  the 
goods  or  the  proper  “  balance”  of  the  three  necessary 
ingredients. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Anotheh  good  place  to  get  berry  baskets  is  the  Berlin  Fruit  Box 
Co.,  Berlin  Heights,  O.  The  company  make  all  kinds  of  fruit 
packages  and  berry  supplies. 

The  Fog  Nozzle  is  used  by  the  Chase  Pump  Company,  Canton,  O. 
The  name  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  throws  a  spray  like  a  fog. 
The  firm  make  a  large  line  of  spray  pumps  also. 

We  are  often  asked  questions  by  mail  that  are  answered  in  our 
advertising  columns.  We  believe  every  advertisement  In  the 
paper  is  signed  by  a  responsible  and  reliable  house.  If  we  did 
not  think  so,  the  advertisement  would  not  appear  in  our  paper. 

The  Clark’s  Cutaway  harrow  has  been  before  the  people  so  long 
that  its  merits  as  a  soil  pulverizer  are  pretty  well  known.  Those 
not  familiar  with  it  should  send  for  description  to  the  Cutaway 
Harrow  Co.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

We  have  said  a  great  deal  about  Pantasote,  as  we  do  about  all 
new  things  that  we  believe  to  have  especial  merit.  It  is  used  for 
covers  and  upholstering  in  place  of  leather  or  plush.  The  Panta¬ 
sote  Leather  Co.,  41  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  have  two  neat  cir¬ 
culars,  “  The  Old  Arm  Chair”  and  “The  Cozy  Lounge”  which  they 
will  send  free. 

The  thermometer  has  more  to  do  with  the  success  of  an  incuba¬ 
tor  than  most  people  imagine.  In  order  to  make  a  perfect  ther¬ 
mometer,  the  glass  of  the  tubes  must  be  at  least  two  years  old 
before  it  is  graduated.  It  takes  this  time  for  the  glass  to  contract 
to  its  original  size  after  having  been  heated  to  the  melting  point. 
We  can’t  tell  all  about  it  here;  but  Taylor  Bros.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
who  have  been  in  the  business  over  40  years,  will  be  glad  to  send 
full  information. 


More  Oats  and  Straw,  More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Corn  and  Stalk,  More  Vegetables, 

More  Luscious  Fruit,  More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


Made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  scientifically-made 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitrate 
Soda— Sulphate  Potash— Muriate  Potash— Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh— Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid— always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


IRON  AGE 


When  you  buy  a  tool  bearing  the  trade-mark  “IRON 
rest  assured  it  is  a  good  tool,  and 
that  you  are  getting  the  best  to  be 
had.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to 
sell  you  any  other  make.  Ask  for 
the  IRON  AGE,  and  have  it.  W'e 
also  manufacture 
the  I  m  p  roved 
Robbins  Po¬ 
tato  Planter, 

Etc.,  Etc. 


AGE,”  you  may  always 
O 

For  nearly  sixty 
years  we  have 
been  studying  the 
wants  of  the 
farmer,  and  claim 
our  line  is  unex¬ 
celled  for 
QUALITY  and 
CHEAPNESS 


VVE  HiiCHLiW  The  Bombastic,  Windy  Ltterances 

of  our  competitors.  We  all  know  “whence  it  cometh,” 
but  wonder  “  whither  it  goeth.” 


IN  SETTING  FORTH  THE  MERITS  OF  OUR 


UNITED  STATES 
^SEPARATOR 


We  will  let  the  practical  users  themselves 
speak  for  the  machine. 


NOTH  Tim  1'OThOWING: 


PROPRIETORS  OP  31  CREAMERIES. 

The  No.  1-B.  U.  S.  Separators  are  running  to  our  entire  satisfaction  and  fulfil  your 
guarantee.  They  are  doing  very  close  work.  In  ten  tests  of  two  machines,  running  together 
4,455  lbs.  per  hour,  hardly  a  trace  of  fat  was  discernible. 

Lime  Springs,  Ia.,  June  20,  1894.  WM.  BEARD  &  SONS. 


5,000  POUNDS  IN  TWO  HOURS.  HARDLY  A  TRACE. 

We  have  run  over  5,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  two  hours  through  the  No.  1-B.  U.  S.  Separator, 
and  it  does  its  work  well.  We  could  hardly  find  a  trace  of  fat  in  the  skimmed  milk. 
WHITNEY’S  Pt.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20,  1894.  BARNES  &  WHITTAKER. 


CANNOT  SPEAK  TOO  HIGHLY  OF  THE  U.  S. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  yotir  No.  1-B.  U.  S.  Separator  which  I  have  been  using 
the  past  season.  It  has  a  large  capacity,  is  a  clean  skimmer  and  never  gets  out  of  repair. 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  i2,  1894.  ,  E.  C.  R1NDGE. 

Catalogue  containing  full  description  ■Jbf-  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

a-.l  testimonials.  ASK  FOR  IT.  Bd!nw,  p,h5  vfpmomt. 


DRAIN  TILE 

C.  W.  BOYNTON,  News- 

Sowaren,  IKT.  J.  paper. 


r  A  DM  Tfl  |  C  A  CC  1  want  to  lease  my  farm 
iHnlYI  IU  LLHoL  of  223  acres,  on  Hudson 
River  to  responsible  party,  with  sufficient  means  to 
work  same  to  advantage.  Especially  adapted  to  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Corn  and  Cabbage. 

FORDYCE  S.  CALDWELL,  2  Wall  St.,  New  York. 


Slowly  machinery  is  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  the  housekeeper,  and  by  and 
by,  there  will  be  leisure  in  her  life  that 
she  may  devote  as  she  chooses.  Her 
duties  may  be  performed  quickly,  not 
neglected,  and  she  will  have  time  for 
education  and  occupations  which  are  now 
being  cried  down  because  they  take 
woman  from  her  sphere.  There  is  much 
to  be  done  in  simplifying  housework, 
much  that  cannot  be  done  until  science 
and  invention  solve  the  problems.  A 
good  housekeeper  is  “Jack  of  all  trades,” 
and  master  of  them,  too.  The  incompe¬ 
tent  housekeeper  has  the  old  version  to 
justify  her.  That  she  is  “  master  of 
none,”  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
consider  how  varied  are  the  tasks  of  the 
ordinary  household. 

* 

That  women  have  been  expected  to  go 
on,  generation  after  generation,  perform¬ 
ing  their  work  mechanically,  as  learned 
of  their  mothers,  has  been  a  great  mis¬ 
take.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  brains 
had  spent  themselves  on  domestic  hygiene 
and  social  problems,  and  allowed  astro¬ 
nomical  questions  to  wait  until  humanity 
is  better  able  to  appreciate  them  ?  What 
does  it  matter  whether  other  worlds  are 
inhabited,  when  the  inhabitants  of  this 
earth  do  not  know  how  to  live  ?  If  the 
common  tasks  of  so  large  a  part  of 
humanity  are  not  worthy  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  great  minds,  then  we  cannot 
blame  the  workers  if  they  find  the  com¬ 
pass  of  their  tasks  too  narrow,  and  seek 
freedom. 

Hut  the  truth  is,  that  no  work  is  so 
insignificant  or  commonplace  that  the 
worker  may  not  find  interest  in  it.  We 
make  a  mistake  when  we  despise  our 
work  because  it  is  only  “  drudgery.”  If 
it  is  drudgery,  let  us  make  it  our  task  to 
infuse  into  it  enough  of  brains  and  better 
ways  to  lift  it  out  of  the  realm  of  despis- 
able  work.  Let  us  take  courage,  house¬ 
wives;  our  little  world  is  moving  slowly. 
Impatience,  well  guided,  will  add  to  its 
speed,  and  in  the  good  days  coming, 
woman's  world  will  be  so  great  and  grand 
that  her  aspirations  will  not  be  forever 
soaring  beyond  it. 

A  GOOD  DAY'S  WORK. 

Part  I. 

HE  thoroughly  energetic,  systematic 
and  successful  housekeeper,  “  look- 
eth  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and 
eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness.”  She 
has  learned  that,  if  a  good  day’s  work  is 
to  be  accomplished  on  the  morrow,  her 
plans  must  be  well  and  systematically 
laid  to-day.  No  woman  can  count  on  the 
labor  of  a  single  day  being  of  and  for 
that  day  only.  A  good  day’s  work  begins 
the  night  before  in  the  little  arrange¬ 
ments  and  plans  that  require  some  time 
and  effort  to  accomplish,  but  which  count 
for  so  much  on  the  morrow.  She  has 
learned  from  the  faithful  teacher,  ex¬ 
perience,  the  importance  of  having  a 
regular  day  for  washing,  ironing,  baking, 
sweeping,  etc.,  and  of  adhering  as  closely 
as  possible  to  this  rule.  She  has  found 
it  very  convenient  to  have  the  Saturday’s 
baking  sufficiently  large  to  see  her  safely 
through  washing  and  ironing  day  on  the 
following  week. 

Should  unexpected  company  arrive 
j  ust  before  meal  time,  she  is  not  thrown 
into  a  flurry  of  excitement  as  to  what 


She  knows  that  ginger  and  cream  cook¬ 
ies,  if  kept  well  covered,  will  keep  for  a 
long  time,  are  always  handy,  and  her  jar 
is  never  empty. 

How  often  has  it  been  her  experience 
to  have  her  nicely  adjusted  plans  disar¬ 
ranged,  making  it  necessary  for  her  to 
work  a  little  later  or  put  forth  extra 
effort  to  accomplish  her  task  !  If  on 
Tuesday  a  good  day’s  work  is  to  be  ac¬ 
complished,  you  may,  on  Monday,  (when 
all  is  in  order,  after  the  noonday  meal) 
find  her  neatly  attired  and  comfortably 
settled  for  a  short  interval  of  rest.  While 
the  physical  frame  is  at  rest,  her  mental 
faculties  are  busily  engaged  in  planning 
for  the  morrow.  The  morning  mail  brings 
a  letter  stating  that,  “  if  perfectly  con¬ 
venient  ”  (?),  friends  from  the  city  may 
be  expected  Wednesday  on  the  noon 
train.  At  dinner,  her  husband  announces 
that  to-morrow  morning  extra  help  must 
be  added  to  the  outdoor  forces.  “  Fore¬ 
warned,  forearmed  !  ”  she  ejaculates. 
Then,  in  addition  to  the  ironing,  some 
extra  baking  will  be  necessary.  The 
washing  was  indeed  large,  but  the  iron¬ 
ing  will  not  be  heavy,  as  there  are  but 
few  fine  garments  in  the  wash.  She  has 
long  since  learned  the  importance  of 
economizing  time,  steps  and  muscle,  thus 
enabling  her  to  accomplish  good  results 
with  comparatively  little  labor. 

With  her  work  mapped  out  before  her, 
she  rises  refreshed  and  may  soon  be  seen 
carefully  removing  and  folding  her 
snowy  spreads  from  the  line.  These  will 
require  no  ironing,  for  when  hung  out 
they  were  carefully  stretched  over  the 
line  that  the  center  fold  and  edges  might 


A  BAD  FIX.  (From  Life.)  Fig.  25. 


come  exactly  straight,  and  the  wind  has 
kindly  snapped  out  all  the  wrinkles. 
The  flannels,  so  soft  and  fuzzy,  have 
never  been  fulled  and  hardened  by  iron¬ 
ing.  These,  when  thoroughly  aired, 
may  be  neatly  folded  and  placed  in  the 
drawers.  The  soft  tennis-flannel  night 
gowns  can  soon  be  made  ready  for  the 
family,  not  having  been  robbed  of  the 
fragrance  of  freshly-washed  clothing  by 
the  hot  iron.  The  stockings,  too,  and 
several  other  pieces,  are  laid  aside  to  be 
aired  and  darned  if  necessary. 

You  may  now  see  her  seated  on  the 
long-legged  office  stool  by  the  table, 
with  sufficient  warm  water,  starch,  bowl, 
ironing-sheet  and  other  necessities  for 
preparing  the  clothes  for  ironing  day. 
The  coarser  garments  are  sprinkled  spar¬ 
ingly,  that  too  much  time  may  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  dry  them  out.  These  are  rolled, 
not  folded  (for  more  time  is  required  to 
iron  folded  clothes  than  when  rolled), 
and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket, 
so  that  if  anything  must  be  hurried,  or 
perhaps  slighted,  it  may  be  the  more 
common  garments.  The  finer  garments 
are  dampened  with  a  more  prodigal  hand, 
carefully  rolled  in  a  coarse  towel  that 
they  may  thoroughly  dampen  through 


that  it  may  be  sufficiently  light  to  mix 
into  a  firm,  smooth  loaf,  and  set  where 
it  will  keep  warm,  through  the  night. 
After  the  supper  dishes  are  washed  and 
the  table  laid,  the  preparations  for  a 
hasty  but  substantial  breakfast  are  made. 
After  the  apples  are  peeled  and  sliced 
for  the  pies,  and  the  little  ones  tucked 
away  in  their  cosy  beds,  quiet  is  restored 
to  the  household.  You  may  then  see  her 
comfortably  seated  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  poring  over  the  columns  of  the 
newspaper,  the  last  magazine,  or  perhaps 
some  work  of  her  favorite  author. 

MRS.  A.  R.  PHILLIPS. 

THE  AID  OF  SMALL  CONVENIENCES. 

RE  women  to  blame  for  the  lack  of 
helpful  machinery  in  housework  ? 
Or,  is  there  a  lack  of  good  machinery  to 
help  them  ?  are  questions  that  occur  to 
me  as  I  read  the  articles  of  late  in  our 
special  department  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

When  we  are  accused  of  a  love  of  the 
old,  hard  ways  of  doing  housework,  and 
of  a  dislike  for  securing  such  aids  in  our 
work  as  we  might  have,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  warning  of  a  woman  who  for 
many  years  edited  the  home  column  of 
the  New  York  Tribune.  It  was  in  the 
days  when  the  inventive  genius  first 
turned  his  attention  to  the  needs  of 
women,  that  she  said  :  “  Reware  of 
machinery  that  must  be  run  by  woman- 
power.”  As  I  furnished  the  “power”  for 
two  different  washing  machines,  and  was 
almost  persuaded  from  my  aching  back, 
that  the  really  helpful  wringer  would 
come  in  the  same  listKI  pondered  whether 
the  farmer  would  find  his  various  reap¬ 
ers,  binders,  rakes,  harrows,  etc.,  a  very 
great  help  if  he  had  to  drag  them  around 
the  field  himself.  My  washing  machines 
long  ago  went  on  to  the  wood  pile,  and 
now  when  1  do  my  washing,  I  trust  to 
the  helps  of  Pearline,  washing  powders, 
fluids,  etc.  My  investigations  as  to  the 
modern  “washers”  have  always  resulted 
in  this  confession  from  their  users,  that, 
“They  do  good  work,  but  you  need  a 
man  to  run  them.”  So  while  we  wait  for 
the  coming  motor  that  shall  be  available 
for  the  humblest  kitchen,  let  me  urge 
that  we  use  the  minor  helps  that  may 
be  secured  at  little  cost. 

Not  one  kitchen  in  a  dozen  is  properly 
supplied  with  utensils.  Investigate  the 
tinshops  and  five-cent  stores,  and  you 
will  find  dozens  of  inexpensive  helps. 
Many  a  woman  yet  whips  her  eggs  and 
shaves  her  cabbage  with  a  knife,  and 
dreams  not  of  modern  bake  tins.  My  meat 
chopper  has  robbed  mince  pies  (not  to 
mention  hashes  and  croquettes)  of  their 
terrors  since  we  learned  that  it  would  cut 
the  apples  as  well  as  the  meat. 

When  I  think  of  the  army  of  women 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land,  that  are  toiling  wearily  up  and 
down  the  cellar  stairs  before  and  after 
each  meal,  1  long  to  sing  the  praises 
of  the  refrigerator,  though  I  know 
one  woman  who  put  that  down  cel¬ 
lar.  We  put  ours  in  the  dining  room, 
between  the  kitchen  and  pantry  doors, 
and  just  back  of  the  dining  table,  and  a 
pipe  runs  from  it  into  the  waste  pipe  of 
the  sink.  Oh,  the  comfort  of  opening  its 
doors  and,  by  just  turning  around,  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  food,  bringing  it  back  on 
the  table,  to  say  nothing  of  ‘  ‘  iced  fix¬ 
ings”  in  July  and  August  ! 


Husbands  are  not  so  much  selfish  as 
thoughtless,  and  it  is  the  wife’s  place,  not 
his,  to  plan  the  best  methods  for  her 
work  and  then  secure  the  needed  tools, 
that  shall  give  the  greatest  saving  in 
health  and  strength,  ella  c.  goodell. 

HOME  MAY  BE  ALL-SUFFICIENT. 

VEItYBODY’S  sons  and  daughters, 
either  on  isolated  farms  or  in  the 
crowded  city,  can  best  spend  their  even¬ 
ings  at  home.  It  is  conceded  that  the 
saloon  wrecks  health,  wealth  and  char¬ 
acter.  The  village  store — and  the  smaller 
the  hamlet  the  worse  it  is — is  the  loafing 
place  of  all  the  shiftless,  foul-mouthed, 
tobacco  users  within  its  reach.  The 
home  is  about  the  only  place  of  safety 
for  impressionable  youth.  All  children 
feel  the  influence  of  outside  wicked 
attractions.  These  cannot  be  counter¬ 
acted  by  frowns,  scoldings,  pleadings, 
punishment  ever  so  severe,  or  imprison 
ment.  The  only  successful  remedy  is  to 
instil  an  energetic,  healthy  interest  in 
something  which  shall  act  as  a  mental 
stimulant.  Farm  work  may  tire  the 
muscles,  but  it  leaves  the  brain  more 
active  and  restless. 

Too  many  homes  offer  no  inducement 
for  the  children  to  remain  within  them. 
Bare  floors,  walls  and  tables  accentuate 
the  poverty  of  thought  and  interest  of 
the  parents,  and  drive  the  children  from 
home.  The  green  wood,  smoking  stove 
and  father,  cold  rooms,  and  general  lack 
of  comfort,  are  not  conducive  to  kind 
thoughts,  high  aspirations,  or  cheerful 
mothers.  Parents  should  contrive,  _n 
spite  of  debt,  to  beautify  home.  N» 
great  amount  of  money  need  be  speut. 
Flowers  are  an  ever-present  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  natural  girl  who  has  not 
oeen  spoiled.  Boys  are  called  bears  by 
some,  but  little  knicknacks  please  them, 
and  even  a  small  looking  glass  in  the 
bed-rooin  will  be  prized.  One  room  with 
rugs,  a  coal  stove  with  glowing  sides, 
tables  supplied  with  magazines,  papers 
and  games,  pots  of  flowers  and  good 
lights,  should  be  provided  for  the  child¬ 
ren’s  use,  and  everything  in  it,  even  to 
the  occupants,  kept  sweet. 

After  supper,  at  our  home,  the  books 
come  out  and  the  lessons  for  to-morrow 
are  studied,  and  to-day’s  discussed.  The 
boy  or  girl  who  receives  a  loving  pat  or 
kiss  from  mother  for  “leaving  off  head,” 
will  do  so  again  ;  but  children  whose 
parents  take  no  interest  in  their  studies, 
rarely  do  their  best.  When  tired  of  their 
books,  or  lessons  are  learned,  we  talk 
over  the  current  events  of  the  day,  apply¬ 
ing  the  geography  and  other  lessons  as 
far  as  possible  in  proving  or  disproving 
the  statements  of  the  various  writers.  A 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  discrimination  is 
encouraged.  Later  in  the  evening,  studies 
and  tasks  are  laid  aside,  and  the  home 
games,  stories  and  fun  are  enjoyed, 
without  rebuke.  Apples,  popcorn,  mo¬ 
lasses  taffy  and  chestnuts  are  indulged 
in  often.  The  chjap,  paper-covered  good 
books  are  now  within  reach  of  all.  The 
newspapers  are  marvels  of  comprehen¬ 
siveness,  and  free  libraries  not  far  away. 
When  a  good  lecture  or  musical  treat  is 
in  town,  the  double  team  and  sleigh  are 
got  out,  and  life  viewed  from  its  best 
side.  Thus  a  home  may  be  far  from  any 
other,  yet  still  be  in  touch  with  the  wide 
world,  through  the  medium  of  papers, 
magazines  and  books,  c.  e.  chapman. 


she  shall  set  before  them.  She  knows  and  not  dry  out.  The  collars,  cuffs  and 
that  the  steamed  suet  pudding  which  she  shirt-fronts  are  then  starched  in  cold 
prepared  several  days  ago,  will  need  only  starch,  and,  if  previously  stiffened  in 
steaming  again  for  a  short  time  to  make  hot  starch,  will  be  smooth  and  glossy 
it  quite  as  good  and  fresh  as  when  first  when  ironed.  These  are  also  rolled  in 
made.  Her  fruit  cake,  too,  though  made  something  else,  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
some  weeks  before,  has  only  improved  basket  and  will  be  first  to  receive  atten- 
by  standing,  awaiting  just  such  an  occa-  tion.  All  are  closely  covered  with  the 
sion.  The  roomy  tin  box  on  the  broad  ironing-sheet,  and  will  be  thoroughly 
shelf  in  the  cellar-way,  is  sure  to  contain  and  evenly  dampened  on  the  morrow, 
one,  if  not  both,  of  these  old  stand-bys.  The  bread  sponge  must  now  be  set, 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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EXERCISE  VS.  FIRE  FOR  WARMTH. 

AM  not  an  M.  D.,  so  have  no  call  to 
talk  about  *  ‘  warmth  for  a  poor  cold 
body,”  page  10,  except  to  show  my  ignor¬ 
ance.  But  .1  believe  in  most  of  the  ad¬ 
vice  offered  by  Dr.  Hoskins,  and  very 
little  of  that  given  in  the  next  article. 
Unless  the  brain  is  used,  it  weakens,  and 
unless  the  body  is  used  to  liven  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  throw  off  waste,  it,  too, 
degenerates.  1  would  rather  have  one 
warming  by  exercise  than  two  from  the 
fire.  About  three  generations  of  the 
hothouse  life  advised  in  the  last  article 
would  make  us  as  effeminate  and  weak- 
con  stitutioned  as  the  nations  that  have 
preceded  us,  and  died  from  the  disease, 
luxury. 

Yes,  it  is  all  nice,  pleasant,  this  cod¬ 
dling  ;  and  so  the  lazy  man  thinks  as  he 
hangs  to  the  rocking  chair  and  dreads 
the  plow.  When  he  once  overcomes 
the  slothfulness  he  has  allowed  to  creep 
over  him,  he  wonders  how  the  dread  ever 
came  in.  It  is  the  history  of  peoples  as 
as  well  as  individuals,  that  luxury,  lassi¬ 
tude  and  nothingness  go  together. 

1  believe  in  sleeping  in  a  cold  room 
with  an  open  window,  in  preference  to 
a  warm  one,  because  of  the  lessened 
liability  to  what  are  called  colds,  and 
because  six  hours  sleep,  in  pure  outdoor 
air  rests  one  more  than  seven  in  an 
ordinary  room.  Pure  air,  pure  water, 
coarse,  wholesome  food,  regular  sleep, 
and  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise — these 
are  the  “  necessax-ies  of  life.”  H.  b. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

The  Visiting  Wife. — It  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  wife  and  mother  who  finds  no 
time  to  attend  to  her  household  duties 
or  properly  to  train  her  children,  if  she 
had  fewer  neighbors  to  visit  and  were 
forced  to  spend  more  time  in  the  bosom 
of  her  family.  Happy,  thrice  happy,  is 
the  family  which  has  a  home-staying,  a 
home-loving  mother  !  A  mother  whose 
first  thought  is  for  her  loved  ones,  who 
is  always  planning  for  their  comfort,  is 
more  precious  than  rubies.  Her  husband 
will  look  upon  her  as  his  equal,  his  help¬ 
mate  and  wise  counselor.  Her  children 
will  early  learn  to  respect,  love  and  trust 
her.  m.  H.  M. 


tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6307.  Ladies’  Costume. 

The  butterfly  skirt  is  one  of  the  latest 
models,  the  side  back  godets  being  cut 
and  arranged  at  the  top  in  butterfly 
style.  The  gored  fronts  give  the  fashion¬ 
able  flaring  shape.  The  waist  is  of  but¬ 
tercup  satin,  covered  with  black  silk 
gimpure  lace,  with  straps  of  black  velvet 
edged  with  narrow  jet,  crossing  the 
shoulders  from  the  waist  line  front  and 
back.  Full  sleeves,  stock  collar,  and 
belt  of  black  velvet.  The  whole  costume 
may  be  made  up  appropriately  of  one 
material,  and  trimmed  to  suit  individual 
taste.  Pattern  6307  is  cut  in  six  sizes, 
viz.:  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches,  bust 
measure. 


PEN  POTPOURRI. 

We  can  never  be  too  careful 
What  the  seeds  our  hands  shall  sow  ; 

Love  from  love  is  sure  to  ripen, 

Hate  from  hate  is  sure  to  grow. 

Seed  of  good  or  ill  we  scatter 
Heedlessly  along  our  way, 

But  a  glad  or  grievous  fruitage 
Waits  us  at  the  harvest  day. 

— The  Young  Idea. 

_ Frank  Harrison’s  Family  Maga¬ 
zine  :  “  No  matter  how  poor  you  are, 


Everything 

Made  of  Black  Leather 

would  last  twice  as  long,  be  stronger, 
keep  shape,  be  soft  and  clean,  it 
kept  oiled  with 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil. 

25c.  worth  is  a  fair  trial— and  your 
money  back  if  you  want  it— a  swob 
with  each  can. 

For  pamphlet,  free,  “How  to  Takk  Cari. 
of  Leather,’’  send  to 

VACUUM  OIL  CO..  Rochester,  N.  V. 


GIVEN  AWAY 

at  less  than  cost.  A  PANTASOTE-covered  Buggy 
Cushion,  made  by  one  of  the  best  makers  In  the  coun¬ 
try.  First-class  in  every  respect.  We  are  doing  this 
to  Introduce  this  material,  as  the  manufacturers  tell 
us  that  PANTASOTE  will  wear  better  than  leather, 
but  you  won’t  believe  It  till  you  see  it  yourself.  On 
receipt  of  a  I’ost-office  order  for  $1.50,  wo  will  send 
you  a  cushion  worth  $3.00.  We  don’t  prepay  the  ex- 
pressage.  Colors:  Dark  Green.  Maroon,  Black  or 
Buff.  Regulation  size,  31  inches  wide.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  cushions  made,  and  only  two  sold  to  one 
person,  liefer  to  the  editor  of  this  paper. 

THE  PANTASOTE  LEATHER  CO , 

Salesrooms:  39*41  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 
Mills:  Passaic,  N.  J. 


GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 


Knits  a  stocking  heal  and  too  in 
ten  minutes.  Knits  everything 
required  in  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory, wool  or  cot¬ 
ton  yarns.  Most  practical  knitter  on 
the  market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 


PRICE 

S8.QQ 


STRONG,  DURABLE, 

SIMPLE,  RAPID. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents 
wanted.  For  particulars  and  sam¬ 
ple  work,  address, 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  our  machine  in  the  locality  where 
they  live.  We  furnish  the  work  and 
show  you  how  to  get  a  SINGER 

S65.QOSewiniS  Machine 

ABSOLUTELYN::;r:; 


FREE 


you  can  live  at  home  and 
■  make  ten  times  ordinary 
wages.  ,Ve  have  machines  rang- 

_ —  l-^—Hfig  in  price  from  $8.98  up.  We  are 

the  only  Manufacturers  selling 
in  this  way.  We  ship  the  machines  on  30  days  trial 
withontonecentin  advance.  Don’t  fail  to  write  today. 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

23  North  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


CHAMPIONm™ 

CIDER.,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  Has 
a  corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  handled 
for  cleansing  and 
storing ;  and  a  per¬ 
fect  niitoumtic 
regulator.  The 
Champion  is  as 

great  an  improve-  _  _  „ 

ment  over  the  - aHfcf&U gaHP  Catalogue 
Cook  pan  as  the  vjflSA*’  Free, 

latter  was  over  the 
old  i.im  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 


THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO., 

HUDSON,  Ohio,  &.  MONTREAL,  Quebec. 


Also  RUTLAND,  Vermont. 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particidars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG. CO.  No.  4-  Main  St. 

Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


GEO.  J.  RECORD’S 

DOUBLE-TIN  SAP  SPOUTS 

THE  BUST  AND 
CHEAPEST. 

Over  6,000,000  In 
-ise.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write 
for  free  sample. 

RECORD  MFC.  CO.,  CONNEAUT,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Spouts,  Palls,  Cans,  Etc. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


UANNINu  dg 

and  Parnham,  N.  Y. 


.  TUENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
Mention  this  paper. 


KrtabM]  JACKSON  BROS. 

H.  T.  STATE  BRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS. 
76  Third  Avenue,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
and  SOLE 


agents  for  Akroe 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Witt 
Brick  and  Cement. 


World’s  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
Roofing  Co.  awarded 
Medal  and  Diploma 
for  I*  AT  KNIT  CAP  ROOFING  at  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  styles  of  Mktal  Roofing,  8iding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles,  0. 


\ 


A  Strategic  Move. — A  few  days  ago, 
a  certain  little  school-marm  made  a 
pleasant  change  in  Friday  afternoon’s 
general  exercises  at  the  school,  by  read¬ 
ing  to  the  pupils  several  old  letters  which 
she  had  found  among  an  older  brother’s 
effects  in  the  attic  at  home.  They  were 
boyish  effusions  full  of  references  to 
skating,  fishing  and  other  amusements 
dear  to  young  hearts.  “  Alf”  had  hoped 
that  his  father  would  let  him  go  to  see 
“  Hen”  that  fall,  but  there  were  lots  of 
potatoes  to  be  dug.  “Dave’s”  folks  had 
“  gone  West.”  He  wrote  that  he  attended 
Lincoln’s  funeral  at  Springfield,  “  the 
grandest  affair”  he  had  ever  seen,  and 
added,  “I  had  a  good  view  of  the  corpse 
as  it  lay  in  the  State  House.”  Now 
“Alf”  is  dead,  “Hen”  a  steady-going 
farmer  and  “Dave’s”  personality  well 
nigh  lost  in  a  great  town,  but  the  fact 
that  they  once  bent  over  the  desks  in 
that  same  school-room,  and  dipped  their 
pens  in  those  very  same  ink-wells,  gave 
the  letters  a  very  live  interest.  Nearly 
every  boy — and  girl  too — went  home 
that  night  to  begin  a  letter  to  some 
absent  relative  or  playmate,  and  before 
she  slept,  the  little  school-marm  climbed 
the  attic  stair  and  replaced  the  time¬ 
worn  letters  in  the  box  from  which  she 
had  taken  them.  i\  p. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc- 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


you  can  do  a  wonderful  lot  of  good  by 
being  cheerful — good  for  yourself  and 
others. 

....Atchison  Globe:  “When  some 
women  entertain,  they  work  so  hard  that 
you  cannot  enjoy  your  visit  for  feeling 
sorry  for  them.” 

. . .  .New  York  Press  :  “Working  women 
stand  a  much  better  chance  of  becoming 
influential  members  of  society  than  do 
the  so-called  ‘women  of  leisure,’  because 
their  lives  foster  in  them  principles  of 
self-government  and  self-reliance.” 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Ayer’s 

WAS 

THE  ONLY 

Sarsaparilla 

ADMITTED  AT 

THE 

World’s  Fair. 

GET 

The  Best. 


Farms,  homes  and  business  prop- 

KKTY  in  the  Beautiful,  Healthful  and  Fertile 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Attractive  Bargains  offered 
by  C.  W.  PEERY  &  CO.,  Middletown,  Va. 


DOUBLE 
BREECH  LOADER 
$5.00. 
RIFLES  $1.75 
WATCHES 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kinds  cheaper  than  else* 
where.  Before  jou  buy  send 
stamp  for  60  page  catalogue. 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT  CO. 

ltt6Main8t,.<:inelnnatl,0. 


A  BARGAIN. 

237  Acres,  70  acres  in  timber,  100  acres  bottom  land, 
well  watered;  house  10  rooms;  barn,  stable  and  other  out¬ 
buildings.  'ear  Richmond,  Va.  Terms  liberal.  Write  for 
free  catalogue.  R.B.Cliullin  A  Co.  Richmond,  Vu. 


Virginia  Farms  for  Sale. 

500  Improved  and  Unimproved  Farms.  500  Town 
Lots  and  Villa  Sites.  Will  give  the  best  bargains  in 
the  South.  Claremont  is  a  growing  town  on  James 
River.  Circulars  free. 

CITIZENS  LAND  B.  L.  &  D.  CO.,  Claremont,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  PLANTATION— 735  acres,  for  $7,000. 
VII1UII1IA  Buildings  alone  worth  more  than 
is  asked  for  the  farm.  Must  be  sold.  Easy  terms.  400 
acres  cleared ;  335  tine  timber;  large  amount  of  river 
bottoms  of  inexhaustible  fertility;  all  level  and 
smooth.  Post  Office  %  mile;  churches  and  stores  near 
by.  Bestof  neighborhood.  Frame  house— 8  rooms,  de¬ 
tached  kitchen;  perfect  repair.  Orchard.  Fine  view. 
Large  barns  and  stables;  6  tenant  houses  and  14  other 
buildings.  Particulars,  W.  C.  Stevens,  Lynchburg,  Va 


Box  of  50  Sigars 

AND  AN 

18k  GOLD  FINISHED 


Wutch, Charm  and  Chain. 

Cut  This 

Out  an<i  peml  it  to  us  with 
your  name  and 
and  we  will  send  to  you 
by  express  for  examina¬ 
tion  this  genuine  18k  gold 
plated  watch  (equal  in  ap¬ 
pearance  to  solid  gold) 
and  a  box  of  50  of  our  very 
finest  cigars.  You  examine 
them  at  the  express  office 
and  if  satisfactory  pay 
agent  $‘1.98  and  they 
are  yours.  This  is  a  special 
offer  to  introduce  our 
cigars, and  only  one  watch 
and  one  box  of  cigars  will 
be  sent  to  each  person  or¬ 
dering  at  this  price.  The 
watch  is  a  beauty  and 
would  cost  you  in  a  retail 
store  twice  as  much  as  we 
offer  the  cigars  and  watch 
together  for.  Mention  in  your 
whether  you  want  gents’ or 
size  watch  and  write  to-day  as  this  will  not  appear  again.  Add 

THE  NATIONAL  MFC.*  IMPORTINC  CC 

334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


BEFORE 


BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Sendjicent  stamp  for  80  page  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness, 
i  sold  direct  to  consumers  at 
|  wholesale  prices.  Why  not  buy 
from  first  hands  and  save  the 
middle-man’s  profit.  A  buggy 
'harness  for  $7 ;  a  team  harness 
for  $16.  You  can  buy  by  mail  aa 

_ _  well  as  though  here  in  person. 

fc  CO.,Mfrs.,  No.  |o  Church  HU,  Owego,  N.Y. 


HUMANE 
BIT 


Treat 


the  Family  Pel  to  one. 


ROBERT  BONNER  Says: 

“I  am  using  your  bits  at  my  farm,  and  it  affords  me 
great  pleasure  to  say  that  I  never  used  any  bit  that 
works  so  satisfactorily  on  all  kinds  of  horses.  It  has 
only  to  become  known  in  order  to  come  into  general 
use.  . 

Price  Reduced  to  #1.00,  Post-paid. 


They  will  control  the  most  vicious  horse  without 
punishment.  Every  Bit  Tested  and  Warranted.  All 
nickel.  Forged.  The  strongest  bit  made.  Promotes 
speed,  gives  confidence.  Sure  cure  for  pullers,  check 
fighters  and  tongue  loliers. 

Stop  using  the  cruel  over-draw  bit  and  check  your 
horse  from  the  chin. 

Highest  testimonials  from  Budd  Doble,  Ed  Bither, 
Frank  Starr,  H.  D.  McKinney,  and  one  thousand 
great  horsemen.  Beware  of  infringements.  Don’t 
miss  this  chance.  Address 

HUMANE  BIT  CO.,  374  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  500  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2.00. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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This  week  we  must  simply  go  to  press  and  say 
nothing  about  it.  Next  week  we  will  have  four 
extra  pages,  and  spread  out  a  little  more.  We 
must  leave  a  good  deal  to  your  imagination  this 
week.  Here  is  a  good  one  : 

“  Don’t  let  The  R.  N.-Y.  lapse  if  possible,  as  I 
find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  my  welfare,  and  I 
look  for  it  with  a  toothsome  appetite  every  Satur¬ 
day,  as  I  do  for  my  well  baked  beans.”  e.  h. 

Alton,  Ill. 

Now  there  is  a  man  with  New  England  blood  in 
him  you  may  be  sure.  What  turned  the  West 
from  a  wilderness  into  a  garden  ?  New  England 
energy  !  What  provided  muscle-makers  for  that 
energy  ?  Beans  and  codfish  !  It  takes  an  old 
Yankee  to  appreciate  such  a  compliment  as  that, 
because  it  takes  five  or  six  generations  of  bean 
eaters  to  know  the  full  beauties  of  a  bean  diet.  If 
you  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  stand  at  the  end 
of  such  a  pedigree— why  not  start  in  and  head 
one  ?  The  same  sturdy  stock  and  diet  that  con¬ 
quered  the  West,  might  well  secure  us  1,000,000 
subscriptions.  Of  course  that  will  require  muscle- 
makers  of  some  sort,  which  you  can’t  gain  by 
sitting  down  and  talking  to  yourself. 

Read  this  now  : 

“The  sewing  machine  ordered  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  at  hand.  We  have  given  it  a  trial.  My  wife 
says  that  the  more  she  uses  it,  the  better  she  likes 
it.”  K.  w.  MCM. 

That  will  be  a  well-beloved  machine  before  it 
wears  out.  That’s  the  sort  of  premiums  The  R. 
N.-Y.  offers.  There  are  31  of  them  now  open  to 
agents.  You  are  a  gentleman,  of  course— why  not 
be  a  gent  as  well  ? 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Beware  of  the  fraud. 

Poultry  prices  are  very  low. 

Dried  apples  are  firmly  held. 

Butter  prices  are  lower  on  some  grades. 

The  first  potatoes  from  Havana— 13  barrels — 
came  in  Thursday. 

Freezing  cold  weather  drives  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  into  the  stores  and  cellars. 

One  steamer  recently  brought  upwards  of  3,400 
sacks  of  English  potatoes.  Prices  are  somewhat 
lower. 

Imported  red  cabbage  has  sold  as  high  as  $10 
per  100  ;  the  best  imported  white  cabbage  rarely 
exceeds  $0  to  $6.50  per  100  head. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Cider  and 
Cider  Vinegar  Makers’  Association  of  the  North¬ 
west,  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  February  5,  6  and  7. 
C.  C.  Bell,  secretary,  Boonville,  Mo. 

Sales  of  Western  yellow  onions  have  been  made 
rp  to  $2.10  per  barrel,  which  is  the  highest  price 
of  the  season  for  these  onions.  Some  stock,  how¬ 
ever,  is  too  poor  to  exceed  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  barrel. 

Du.  Collier  sends  in  the  following  list  of  meet¬ 
ings  to  be  held  under  direction  of  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Lectures  and  discussions  on 
agricultural  topics  will  make  up  the  programme: 


Name. 

Local  Correspondent. 

Date. 

Southampton.. 

W.  L.  J agger . 

Jan.  29-30 

Mattituck . 

,T.  M.  Lupton . | 

J.  31-F.  1 

Soutliold . 

W.  O.  Davids,  Peconic. 

Feb.  1-2 

Huntington.  ..j 

H.T.  Funnell . | 

Feb.  4-5 

Pt.  Jefferson  j  j 

I.  B.  Hawkins,  Terry- 
ville . 

[Feb.  6 

Mineola . -j 

Henry  Hicks,  West- 
bury  Station . 

[  Feb.  7-8 

Thiells . -[ 

J.  W.  Moore,  Stony 
Point . 

[  Feb.  8-9 

Suffern . 

T.  W.  Suffern . 

Feb.  11 

Newburg . . . .  -j 

W.  D.  Barns,  Middle 
Hope . 

j  [  Feb.  12 

Brewster . 

E.  W.  Addis . 

1  Feb.  13-14 

Mount  Kisco-J 

John  B.  Day,  Bedford 
Station . 

j  [Feb.  14-15 

White  Plains. . 

L.  S.  Onderdonk . 

Feb.  15-16 

'  WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

IE  YOU  DON’T  SEE  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  ASK  FOR  IT  ! 

Information  About  North  Carolina. — To  whom 
shall  I  write  for  information  as  to  the  climate, 
soil,  etc.,  of  Buncombe  and  Madison  Counties, 
North  Carolina  ?  c-  c-  8- 

Ans.— Write  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Raleigh, 

N.  C. 

Poultry  Paper  for  50  Cents.— What  is  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  a  good  50-cent  poultry  paper  ?  a.  c. 

Ans.— The  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
Send  for  sample  copy;  also  of  the  Live  Stock 
Monthly,  New  York. 


THE  WORLD  MOVES  TOO  FAST. 

That  is  what  a  farmer  told  us  at  the  Chicago 
Fair  when  he  saw  the  wonderful  array  of  farm 
and  vegetable  crops.  Think  of  an  oat  yielding 
200  bushels  per  acre  on  100  acres.  (We  learn  the 
Salzer  Seed  Company  offer  $300  for  a  suitable 
name  for  this  oat  wonder),  a  wheat  112  bushels 
on  2*4  acres,  potatoes  1,000  bushels,  and  grass 
and  clover  hay  six  tons  per  acre.  Truly,  agri¬ 
culture  moves,  and  you  will  be  rich  and  happy  if 
you  sow  such  seeds.  Where  can  I  get  them  ?  Only 
one  place  in  this  world,  and  that  is  from  the  Farm 
Seed  Specialist,  Salzer. 

If  You  Will  Cut  Tills  Out  and  Send  It 

with  5c.  postage,  to  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Com¬ 
pany,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  get  a  sample  of 
Grass  and  Clover  Mixture  and  their  Mam¬ 
moth  Catalogue  free. — Adv 


White  Onions— Why  are  they  quoted  at  higher 
prices  ?  What  are  the  varieties  ? 

SEVERAL  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Ans.— See  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  26,  page  60. 

Chinese  Pug  Dog.— What  is  it  ?  a.  h.  e. 

Ans.  —  After  inquiring  of  a  number  of  dog 
fanciers,  we  have  failed  to  find  one  who  knows 
what  a  Chinese  Pug  is.  Some  say  there  is  no 
such  breed.  One  noted  fancier  says,  “The  short¬ 
faced  Japanese  Spaniel  has  been  frequently  called 
a  Japanese  or  Chinese  Pug,  but  erroneously.” 
This  is  probably  the  one  about  which  inquiry  is 
made. 


^U,6crluuicou^  gUmtbin.q. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


One  of  a  Thousand 

This  flower  looks  attractive— multiply  it  by 
1,000  and  you  will  have  a  good  idea  of  a  bush  of 

Andorra's  Latest  Introduction 

Hypericum  Moserianum  (St.  John’s  Wort.) 

A  beautiful,  evergreen,  trailing  shrub,  cover¬ 
ed  from  June  until  late  Fall  with  rich,  golden 
flowers,  resembling  a  single  rose.  With  slight 
protection  it  has  been  found  perfectly  hardy 
ill  this  country.  Single  1’Iunts,  )i5  Cents  ; 
Five  for  $1.  Delivered  free. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  new  Catalogue, which 
tells  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Roses, 
Fruit,  and  our  special  stock  of  Rhododendrons. 
It  will  interest  all  who  are  interested  in  such  matters. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill, 

W.  Warner  Harper,  Mgr.  l’lllLADA.,  l’A. 


NEW  PEACH 


JERSEY  PRIDF 

Largest, handsomest  and 
tinest-liavored  Peach  in 
cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  The 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  ,1.  Send  for  particulars. 


Japan  Plums— Standard  Pears, 

and  Peach  Trees.  If  you  intend  to  plant,  send  for  our 
list.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant  for  profit,  and  how  to 
care  for  it,  with  price  of  trees.  I1KNUY  LUTTS. 
Niagara  River  Nurseries,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


Plants,  etc.  Fruit  and  Ornamental. 
I  We  offer  a  full  line  of  the  best  at  Bot- 

■  tom  Price,.  Write  now  for  Catalogue. 

FLKMliK  &  FELMLY,  -  Roselle,  N.  J. 


EVERGREENS 


THE  ELGIN  NURSESIia 


FRUIT  AND 
FOREST  TREES 

Crape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs, 
ami  Hoses.  Sample  Or<ler  No  1:  2U 
evergreens,  seven  varieties,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  (Picea  Pun- 
censi,  sent  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States,  express  prepaid,  for*'.’; 
one-half  of  above  $1,  86  pnge  whole¬ 

sale  catalogue  aud  “How  to  crow  ever¬ 
greens”  Free.  Received  huffiest 
award  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Large 
discounts  for  early  orders.  Address, 

Eickcr  National  Nursery  Co.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


Columbian 


The  largest  and  best  raspberry 
ever  introduced.  Grows  11  feet 
high,  and  has  yielded  more 
than  8,000  quarts  per  acre. 
CATALOGUE  describing  it  and  the  best  strawberries 
and  other  small  fruits,  including  T  R  1  U  M  PH 
GOOSEBERRY.  Also  hardy  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines.  Immense  stock,  right  prices. 
Send  for  one  to-day.  It's  free.  Address 
COE  &  CONVERSE,  No.  17  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


10  Pkts.  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds 

FOR  ONLY  15  CTS. 

l  pkt.  Tomato,  fuller’s  New  Surprise. 

1  pkt.  Cabbage.  Ding  Island  Beauties. 

1  pkt.Cucmnber.New  Japanese  Climbing, 
j  ]  pkt  Lettuce, New  Hard  Head, very  flue. 
|l  pkt.  Sweet  Corn.  New  Floral  Park, 
it  pkt.  Beet,  Early  Blood  Turnip. 

'  ]  pkt.  Beans.  Early  Valentire. 

1  pkt.  Radish.  French  Breakfast. 

I  pkt.  Turnip,  Early  Flat  Dutch, 
l  pkt.  Celestial  Pepper, 
io  puts.  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  all  different,  only  IK  cts. 
ta  bulbs  Gladiolus,  tine  mixed,  IK  cts.  3  bulbs  Hyacinths 
Candicans;  a  grand  summer  bloomer,  iri  cts.  Wc  will  send 

tin*  font*  collections  for  only  1.0  cents.  W  e  will  in¬ 
clude  in  each  collection  a  check  good  for  20  rents  with  tirst  order. 

J.  lJOSCOK  FULLEU  h  <  0.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


NURSERY  STOCK ! 

Cut  this  out  and  paste  it  in  your  hat.  We  offer 
for  the  Spring  Trade : 

350,000  Parker  Earle.  r  15,000  Beverly. 

150.000  TIMHRELL.  ?  35,000  SMITH’S  SEEDLING 

1511,000  PRINCESS.  )  12,000  BISEL. 

150,000  BUBACH.  )  45,000  Gov.  HOARD. 

300,000  Lovett’s  Early.  S  25,000  Wolverton. 

160,000  Greenville.  (  30,000  Dayton. 

300,000  Beder  Wood.  (  10.000  Leader. 

250.000  Haverland.  (  10.0(H)  Saunders. 

160,000  Iowa  Beauty.  )  10.000  Edgar  Queen 
170,000  barton'sEclipse  )  1(1,000  Van  Deman. 
175,000  Gandy  )  15.000  Belle  No.  5. 

400, 000  WARFIELD.  S  14,000  AROMA. 

250,000  Michel’s  Early.  <  13.000  Cyclone. 

No  Better  Plants  Grown. 

Packed  in  our  special  shipping  crate  1,000  each 
Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  at  once,  aud  we  will  quote 
prices  on  500  or  car-load. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES,  B"KcHH.,b°r 


Figures 

for 

Farmers 


The  first  cost  and  only  cost  of  the  Planet 
Jr.  combined  Drill,  Wheel  Iloe,  Cultivator, 
Rake  and  Plow,  a  machine  that  does  all  that 
its  name  implies,  is  small.  If  you  do  your 
own  work  it  will  save  at  least  half  your  time 
and  labor.  If  you  hire  it  done,  it  will  make 
an  equal  reduction  in  your  expenses.  If  you 
are  figuring  to  increase  your  crops  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  production,  the  Planet  Jr.  book  for 
1895,  which  we  send  free,  will  show  you  how  to 
secure  the  right  result.  Even  if  you  are  satis¬ 
fied  to  plod,  the  knowledge  will  do  you  no 
harm.  Send  for  the  book  to-day. 

s.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  and  all  vegetables  require  (to  secure  the  largest  yield  and  best  quality) 

At  Least  io°/0  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  this  conclusively.  How  and  why,  are  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


address  on  a  postal  card 
tell  us  where  you  saw  this 
ad.,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  beautiful  illustrated 
catalogue  together  with  a 
Sample  of  the  Corn  Free 
\ddress  the  postal  card. 


GOLD^ 

MINE 

corn.; 


)WA  SEED  CO.,  DE8  MOINES,  IA.; 


GLOVER  SEED] 

Largest  growers  of  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds  in  V 
America.  601K)  acres.  Our  Grass  Mixtures  last  a  C 
lifetime  Meadows  sown  in  April  will  give  a  rousing  e 
crop  in  July.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Mammoth  farm  seed  ? 
catalogue  and  sample  of  Grass  Mixture,  free  tor  7  e.  f 
postage.  JOHN  A.  SmLZER  SEED  CU..La  Crosse, Wis.  > 
VVWVVWVVWVVVVVVVYWVViA 


O  C  S  FI  C  CLOVER,  ALSIKE, 
dCCUOi  TIMOTHY. 

We  BUY.  Send  Samples  for  our  bids. 

We  SELL.  Every  quality.  Our  Samples  free. 

The  Whitney-Noyes  Seed  Co.^^Lieaning1, 

UIVCUHITOV  V  V 


DON’T  BUY  NITROGEN  when  yon  can  trap  it 
on  your  farm  with  CRIMSON  CLOVER.  Money  in 
Berries.  Best  Seed  Corn.  Get  my  book  and  learn  all 
about  it.  Free.  E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del. 


Free 

fertilizers  in  the  winter  time - 

freight  paid.  Write  for  particulars, 
giving  references  and  shipping  point 

POWELL  FERTILIZER  &  CHEM.  CO. 
Powell’s  Fertilizers, 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 


ASHES 


at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row.  Boston.  Mass 


FERTILIZERS 

■  HUBBARD  &  CO-  10  Li 


—Special  brands  for  all 
crops.  Dealers  and  con¬ 
sumers  address 
10  Light  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


ODORLESS  (1cl'vero<1  at,  y°ur 

uUllnlU  nearest  station,  for 

MINERAL  UWMI1U  #20.00  per  ton. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.- 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


FOR 


Cheap  lands  in  the  famous  fruit  belt  of  the 
Peninsula.  Address  H.  M.  WRIGHT, 
Real  Estate  Agent,  Seaford,  Del. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

kinds. 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Write  to  us  and  Inquire  about 
our  cheap  Berry  Baskets. 
Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO., 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


-The  largest  handler 

_ _ _  of  A  m  e  r  i  e  a  n  - 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  intheUnited  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil-' 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


U I  SEED  POTATOES,  strictly 
barman  no*  I  pure  and  true  to  name.  Price. 
$1.25  per  peek.  Also,  R.  N.-Y.  No  2;  pure  stock.  Price, 
$1.50  per  90  lbs., bags  ineluded.on  board  cars  at  Seymour 
or  Ft.  Howard.  NOKMAN  NELSON,  Laney,  Wis. 


ACRE  APPLES,  $1,493  ORCHARDS,  Louisiana. 

Mo.,  for  free  sample  copy  telling  about  it.  A  prac¬ 
tical  Fruit  and  Farm  paper,  published  by  Stark  Bros.. 
40c.  a  year;  circulation,  460.000  copies.  The  “Cream 
of  the  Cream  ”  —  gives  the  busy  Fruit  Grower  or 
Farmer,  who  hasn't  the  time  or  the  money  to  buy  and 
read  a  great  mass  of  papers,  what  is  best  from 
them  all,  what  he  wants  to  know. 


PLANT  BOXES 

1  For  HOT-BED  USE  1000. 

4-inch  cube.  4!4-inch  cube,  or  5-inch  cube. 

BERRY  CRATES 

ar.d  GRAPE  BASKETS. 


Write  for  price  list.  Address 

COLBY  -  lllNKLEY  CO.,  Benton 


Harbor,  Mich. 


PLANTS  at  low 
rates  our  specialty. 
Colored  Plate  and  full 
description  of  Miller 
Red  Raspberry  in  our  1895  Price  List.  Sent  free. 

SLA Y M A K  1C R  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


The  BestTomato 
fein  the  Wo rid.  and  just  whnt  everyone  wants. M 
p  Extremely  Early,  bears  abundantly  of  the  finest  J 
flavored,  bright  red  tomatoes  and  is  distinguished  E 
from  all  others  by  its  tree  form,  standing  erect  and  re-  ~ 
quiring  no  support  at  all.  No  one  who  has  a  gar¬ 
den  should  be  without  it. 

MAY’S  AIATCliLESS  CUCUMBER 
A  Superb  Variety,  Enormously  productive.  Grows 
about  10  inches  long,  and  is  unequalled  for  slicing. 

OUR  FAMOUS  CREAM  LI.TTUCE 

(It  heats  them  all.  Very  crisp  and  tender.  Stands 
a  long  time  before  running  to  Seed. 

C_gT'\Ye  will  send  postpaid,  a  packet  each  of  Extra  ^ 
Early  Tree  Tomato,  Matchless  Cucumber,  Cream  Q 
Letnce,  May’s  80c.  Certificate,  end  our  Illustrated 
Bargain  Catalogue  [worth  dollars  to  every  buyerj 
fcof  Seeds,  Fruits  and  Hants,  containing  Colored 
■  Plates,  painted  from  nature,  and  thousands  ol  _ 
illustrations,  all  for  only  ten  cents.  F  J  .1  J  j!l 

m hi 


artimot hr  T omalo^ 


To  every  person  sending  10c.  for  ab»  ve  Tomato 

D  Collection  and  giving  us  the  names  and  address-es 
of  three  or  more  of  their  friends  who  purchase 
Seeds,  Plants  or  Fruits,  we  will  acid,  free,  one 
packet  of  Mammol  h  Tomato,  a  magnificent  variety 

!of  onormusos  size,  often  weighng  3  )bs.  each.  # 

This  is  the  most  liberal  offer  ever  made  by  a  reliable 
Seedsman,  and  no  one  should,  fail  to  lake  advantage  ol  it.  ■ 

MAY  &  CO.  St.  Paul,  Minn 

- -  wmwtuw  — 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Wise  Men  Plant  Wise  Seedlings.  Carman  No. 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Clay  Rose,  and  16  other  va¬ 
rieties.  Farmers’  prices;  as  low  as  60c.  per  bushel. 
Learning  aud  White-Cap  Corn;  Scotch,  White  Chief 
Brown  Monarch  and  Potato  Oats.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 


$255.00  FOR  EARLY  TOMATOES, 


This  wonderful  Early  Tomato  has 
proved  a  great  success  for  earliness, 
smoothness  and  quality.  Perfect 
ripe  fruit  has  been  produced  in  less 
Ha  V  than  5a  days  We  offer  $255  for 
laPP',  ripe  Tomatoes  grown  in  the  least 
number  of  days  from  day  seed  is 
planted.  All  climates  and  soils  have 
equal  chance.  Full  instructions 
. -vn  with  seed.  We  own  it  all. 

& .SURE HEAD  CABBAGE— 
is  all  head  and  sure  to  head,  of  large  size,  excellent  quality 
and  a  good  keeper,  single  heads  have  weighed  GO  lbs. 

JAPANESE  CLIMBING  CUCUMBER-  V 
wond  >rful  variety  from  Japan,  and  will  climb  a  trellis, 
wire  netting,  or  any  support  5  to  8  feet.  Fruits  early  and 
continues  throughout  season ;  long,  tender,  excellent  for 
pickling.  Pleases  all.  and  a  wonderful  curiosity. 

EARLY  FORTUNE  POTATO.51  bills,  given 
nivav- Earliest  Potato  grown,  and  has  proved  it.  A 
Potato  Grower  writes: "Planted  Early  Fortune  5  weeks 


matured  together.  Fortune  r\\{ 
yielding  over  three  times  us  v 
many,  quality  excellent,  and 
sure  to  be  a  great  favorite.’* 

N'e  want  a  great  test  made  iii  1895 
and  will  give  Free  one  barrel  of 
seed  to  growers  of  the  largest  yield 
from  one  whole  potato  in  each 
State  and  Territory,  instructions 
with  Potato.  < aunot  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  One  Potato  is  worth 
$1.00  to  any  person. 

We  will  send  a  package  each  of 
Early  Tomato,  Surehead  Cab¬ 
bage*,  Japanese  Climbing  Cucum¬ 
ber.  aud  one  whole  Early  Fortune  a 
Potato  (packed  from  frost)  with  *rWEEK5-FR0M  PLANTING 
a  Garden  Annual,  (nothing  published  like  it)  for  onlv  25  cents. 

0"If  vou  send  silver  or  M.  O.  we  will  ad.l  Free  a  Moral 
Calendar  for  1825.  a  work  of  art  in  colors  Order  at  once.  Address 
FAIR  VIE  U  SEED  FARM,  Box  70,  Rose  11111,  N.  Y. 


Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  100  bunches 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl .  . 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 

String  beans,  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Tomatoes,  Key  West,  per  crate . 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Kussia.  per  bbl.... 


DISSTON’S 


IT  WILL  PHY  YOU  “  s" 

with  “  DISSTON  ”  on  it.  It  will  hold 
the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  with¬ 
out  tiling  than  other  saws,  thereby 
saving  in  labor  and  cost  of  tiles.  They 
are  made  of  the  best  quality  crucible 
cast  steel,  and  arc  Fully  Warranted. 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,210  cans  of  milk, 
178  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  800  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.45  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  is  2  94  cents  uer  quart  net  to  the  shipper. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras . 21  @22 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 23  @— 

Western,  first . 20  @22 

Western,  seconds . 17  @19 

Western,  thirds . 14  @16 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 19  @20 

First . 15  @17 

Seconds .  12  @14 

.  Thirds . 10  @11 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 10  @17 

Seconds . 12  @14 

Thirds . 10  @11 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 11)4®  13 

Thirds. . 10  @11 

Factory,  firkins,  extras . 13  @ — 

Tubs,  extras . 12  @ — 

Firsts . 11  @— 

Seconds . 10  @10)4 

Thirds .  9  @ — 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 14  @15 

Poor  to  good . 9  @13 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  23 '4®  24)4 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  gathered,  first.  22(5®  23 
Western  and  N' western,  average  best....  2lt|@  22 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  20  @  21 

West’n  Refrigerator,  fall-packed,  choice  17)4®  18 
Refrigerator,  early  packed,  firsts....  17  @  17)4 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  15  @  10 

Refrigerator,  inferior,  per  case . 2  00  @3  75 

Seconds,  per  case . 3  00  @  — 

Limed,  per  doz .  14  @  15 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

North’n,  West'n  Southern  and 
No.  1  Quality.  and  Eastern.  Southwestern. 

Black  bear . 18  00  @  30  00  IQ  00  @20  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings...  5  00  @  15  00  4  00  @10  00 

Otter .  6  00  @  10  00  5  00  @  7  00 

Beaver,  No.  1,  per  lb  .  3  50  ®  4  00  3  00  @  3  25 

Silver  fox . 25  00  @100  00  —  @  — 

Cross  fox .  3  00  @  8  00  —  @  — 

Red  fox .  1  25  @  1  50  1  00  ®  1  25 

Gray  fox .  50  @  65  45  @  55 

Wolf .  1  50  @  2  (K)  1  00  @  1  50 

Prairie .  60  @  90 

Wolverine .  3  50  @  5  00  < 

Lynx .  1  50  @  2  00 

Wild  eat .  40  @  75 

House  cat.  black .  20  @  40 

Colored  .  5  @  10 

Marten,  dark .  2  00  @  4  00 

Pale .  75  @  1  00 

Skunk,  black .  120  @  130  1 

Half-striped .  75  @  85 

Striped .  35  @  45 

White .  15  @  25 

Raccoon .  50  @  75 

Opossum .  15  @  30 

Mink .  50  @  1  75 

Muskrat,  fall .  6  @  8 

Winter .  9  @  12 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 

Scotch,  per  16o-lb  sack . 

English,  per  168-lb  sack . 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Per  sack  . 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  sack . 

L.  I.  Rose,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  In  bbls.,  per  bbl . 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Per  180  lbs . 

White  kinds,  per  180-lbs . 

Michigan,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 

Jersey  sweets,  fancy  Vineland,  per  bbl  .. 

Double-headed  bbls . 

POULTRY-DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  selected  hens,  choice . 

Mixed  weights,  choice . 

Young  toms  or  old  toms . 

Old  toms . 

Capons,  Phil.,  large,  per  lb . 

Medium,  per  lb . •• . 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb . 

Western,  fancy,  large . 

Medium  size . 

Small  and  slips . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  fair  to  good . 

Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  prime . 

Western,  average  best  lots . 

Fowls,  Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  prime . 

Western,  average,  best  lots . 

Fowls  or  chickens,  common  to  good . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Western . 

Geese,  Md.,  prime . 

Western . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . ; 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . ; 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb . 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb  ....  .  . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . . . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1 

Western,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  50 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

VEGETABLES. 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart . 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 

Danish,  per  100 . 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . . . 

Unwashed,  per  bbl . 

Cauliflower,  Ij.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl. 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz  roots . 

State,  per  doz  roots . 

L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  doz  bunches. 

Rhode  Island,  per  doz  roots . 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Egg  plant,  Fla.,  per  bbl . 

Escarole,  N.  O.,  per  bbl . 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  basket . 

Fla.,  per  crate . . 

Horseradish,  per  lb . 

Kale,  per  bbl . 

Lettuce,  Charleston,  per  basket 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 

Florida,  per  basket . 

OniOns.  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl  . . . 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl. , 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 

White,  per  bbl . 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl.. 


►  •  »>*»»»>»»»»••>>»■ 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Send  for  Hand  Book,  mailed  free. 


DON’T  TAKE  OUR  WORD  FOR  IT! 

— — WHEN  WE  CLAIM 


IRRITATION’  OP  THE  THROAT  AN1>  HOARSENESS 
are  immediately  relieved  by  “  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches Have  them  always  ready. — Ad)>. 


To  make  the  best  spray  pumps  and  outfits  on  the  market, 
we  know  what  we  arc  talking1  about,  but  you  may  not. 
bend  us  your  address  and  we  will  try  to  prove  our  claims. 
“  Write  to-day.” 

MORRILL  &  MO  RLE  Y, 

Benson  Harbor,  Mich. 


(clone  rr  Seeder 

sow's  timothy,  clover  and  all 
other  seeds  perfectly  even.  60 
acres  a  day.  Saves  labors 
seed,  200.000  in  use.  Sent  on 
tciitl.  Special  price  and  cir¬ 
culars  free.  CUAMPIOX 
SFJEJDF.K  Ct>.  . . . 


Leggett’s  Paris-Green  or 
Dry  Powder  Gun. 

For  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Garden, 
Potato  or  Cabbage  Field.  Dis¬ 
tributes  Paris-Green,  Sulphur, 
“  Fungiroid,”  (a  powdered  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture)  or  any  di-y  pow- 
_s=r,  der.  Light,  Swift,  Easy,  Safe’ 
IB  Strong  and  Cheap. 


t  ■ 1  “  ‘  N  U  M  Y  R 1  tSf  *“sSmSS12  N  0  Z  i 

Nickeled:  can’t  clog;  ask  your  dealer.  By  mail 
Illus.  Clrc.  free.  II.  F.  NEUMEYKR,  Macungle. 


with  Carden  Cultivator  Attachment. 


il  Iron  wheels. 


Weight  40  Pounds. 
Runs  easy.  .25? 


“Easy/Fast  Fine.  No  more  of  horse 
snatching,  cart  steering,  and  bum 
■-plingdown  crops.  No  more  hold 
>  mg  plows  with  arms  and  legs  all 
day.  Half  the  labor.  Any  boy  can 
‘hoc’  potatoes, corn,  cotton,  truck, 
first  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
isaya  ‘  Perfect.'  Dr.  Colyer’s  report 
ris  "Nearest  Ideal.  Cultivation!’ 


en\l/e  evenly,  12, 14  &  16 f  t.  wide ; 2  to  12  quarts  per  aero, 
OU  II  0  25  to  40  acres  per  day.  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax  tic 
other  grass  seeds.  Seed  has  to  fall  but  18  to  24  inchos. 
Two  machines  for  nearly  tho  pricoof  ono. 

Quickly  Attached.  Address  for  descriptive  circular 

SEEDER  &  CHAIR  HAMMOCK  CO.,  Homer.  Mich. 


I  Order  Early.  R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead.  N.Y 

New  Potato  Cutters,  Harrows,  Diggers,  Fertilizer 
Drills,  etc. 


Nine  Styles.  Thousands  in  Use. 


Send  for  Circu- 
bu  s  and 
prices  of 
\  //T\f ull  line. 


Mammoth  Bronze;  Toulouse  Geese 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs  In  season. 

L.  HATTON,  ilusselvllle.  Pa. 


Boston  and  New  York. 
Sole  Makers,  y*  / 


THOUSANDS 
IN  USE. 


I  Illustrated  Circular  on  application. 
LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York, 


will  positively  stop  your  liens  from  eating  their  eggs. 
Simple  and  practical.  Full  directions  and  Farm  Right 
for  50  cents.  O.  W.  MAPES.  Middletown.  N.  Y. 


AWKEYE 

GRUB«c&TUMP 

MACHINE.  JBs 


.7  00®  7  50 
3  50@4  50 
.1  90®  2  10 
.  1  90@2  00 
.2  00@2  25 
.1  85@2  00 
.  1  75@2  00 
.2  00@  — 
.  I  37®  1  62 
2  00@2  12 
.1  75®  l  87 
.1  50@1  75 
.1  50@1  75 
.  1  75@2  50 
.1  50®  2  00 


SPRAY 

mml 


Percherons  at  Auction 


Stallions,  Brood  Mares  and  Colts;  Matched  Draft 
and  Driving  Teams,  Wednesday,  February  <!. 
Also,  Hoover  Potato  Digger.  Asplnwall  Planter,  and 
Full  Outfit  of  Farm  Implements.  Wagons,  Harnesses. 
Must  be  sold,  as  I  have  sold  my  farm.  For  particu¬ 
lars  address  TH08.  STEELE.  Perth.  N.  Y. 


ia  works  on  either  STANDING* 

aJlMBERonSTlIMPS® 

UtikWill  pull  an  ordinary^ 
in  I  $  M IHUTES, 


PWORTHLEY’S 

PATENT  “SLOW  FEED 


Makes  a  clean  sweep  of  Two  Acres  at  nsUtlng-  A 
man,  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  operate  It.  No  Heavy 
Chains  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the 
first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  Send  postal  card  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms,  testimon¬ 
ials,  also  full  information  concerning  our  Iron  Giant 
Grub  and  Stump  Machine,  Two  Horse  Hawkeye  and 
other  appliances  for  clearing  timber  land.  Address 
MILNE  MANCF.U  TI'RINC  CO,,  630  8th  St.  ,  Monmouth,  Ill. 

8unnysldc  Shetland  Pony  Farm.  For  catalogue  ad¬ 
dress  Milne  Bros,  at  above  olllce  and  number.  Breed¬ 
ers  of  Pure  Shetland  Ponies. 


STAHL’S  X*1 

I  Excelsior  SprayingV’lj-  A 

Outfits  kill  insects,  NHbjH 
prevent  leaf  blight  X-.’’’ 
and  wormy  fruit.  Insured 
a  heavy  yield  of  all  Fruit  ' 
and  Vegetable  crops.  i 
Bend  6  cts.  for  catalogue 
nd  full  treatise  on  spraying. 

I  Circulars  f  ree.  Address  " 

'  WM.  STAHL,  Quincy, III. 


11.60,  25-lb.  Mangers. 

10,000  Already  in  Use.  i 

Bend  fof  Catalogue.  | 

BROAD  GAUGE  IRON 
STALL  WORKS,  53  Elm  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


STILL  GROWING. 

35,000 


Devoted  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  resources 


Monthly.  Illustrated. 
SI  Vyear.  Elsinore,  Cal. 


9  @  Ljrto 

8  @  9  HAR 

8  @  8)4 

5)4®  6^ 

12  @  is  Hiqhest 

12  @  14  a  , 

12  @  14  Award 

9  @  n  Columbian 

3  00  Is  25  exposition. 

2  50  @2  75 

2  00  @2  25 


Hw/e  We  manufacture  a  special 

vif  line  of  Bucket  and  Barrel 
spray  I*  u  m  p  s  ;  also  the 
Chase  Patent  Fog  Nozzle. 
All  our  Pumps  are  either 
brass  or  brass-lined,  and 
are  especially  adapted  to 
operating  in  spraying  solu¬ 
tions.  Our  Fog  Nozzle  Is  far 
uperior  to  any  nozzle  In  the 
market  for  simplicity.  With 
this  Nozzle  we  throw  a  very 
^  fine  mist  or  fog,  which  thor- 
L*.  oughly  saturates  all  objects 
IV  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
11  tact;  will  not  choke,  and  is 
If  easily  changed  from  a. spray 
S  to  a  solid  stream.  AGENTS 
/  WANTED. 


Fruits.  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  etc.,  to  tho 
old  reliable  Commission  House.  Established  1865. 

s.  XX.  E.  II.  F  OST, 

100  Park  Place^New  York. 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  of 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


The  best  pulverizer.  Don’t  confuse  this  tool  with 
ether  rotary  Harrows.  It  is  a  general  purpose  Har¬ 
row.  Will  work  wherever  a  Harrow  is  needed,  and 
Where  others  fail.  Also  Rakes,  Plows,  Weeders 
Hand  Planters,  <6c.  Send  for  circulars. 

WIARD  PLOW  CO,  BWfli 


Farmers  YOUR  Produc 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  188  Keade  St.,  N.  Y. 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce, 
eluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dresi 
Calves.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pea 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspondei 
and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnish 
References:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  I 
ports,  to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


Canton,  Ohio. 


— ^SPRAYER 
SIandPump  Combined. 


v-  tHE. 

, Comet 

OPmy&foRCt 

pund 


CHOICE  “^PRODUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game.  Hogs,  Lambs,  Calves,  etc 
Stencils,  etc.,  on  application.  GARNER  &  CO 
Produce  Commission  Merchants,  32  Little  12th  Street 
New  York.  Reference  :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


BUTONLY  Uf|j£ QUALITY^ 
iTH ATS  THE  BEST 
\  WE  HAYE  FIVE  HEW  ONES 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.. 

Commission  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 

Game,  Poultry,  Furs,  Ginseng,  Etc. 

Best  market  prices  with  daily  returns.  We  have  the 
largest  orders  for  LIVE  QUAIL. 

229  &  231  WASHINGTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
References:  Any  ono  In  New  York. 


.  60®  75 
.  — @  — 
5  00@7  00 
2  00@4  00 
2  00®  2  50 
1  75®  2  37 
1  75@2  25 
.4  00@9  00 
.1  50@2  00 


SI7SPRAY  PUMPC5.50 

a  ■  EXPRESS  PAID,  for  HI  1#  ■  "  11  ■ 


Will  spray  n  10  acre  orchard  per  day. 

Endorsed  by  tin;  leading  Entomologists  of  the  U.  S. 
60,000  in  use.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded.  Illustrated  catalogue  on  Spraying  free. 
Rapid  sellers.  Our  agents  are  making  from  >815  to 
!S*.£0  per  day.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 
P.  C.  LEWIS  JIFU.  CO.,  Box  95,  Catskill,  N.*I. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA, IS; 

t,  .  ,  _  ,  ,  .  7  nips,  Beets. 

Beans,  Apples,  Dried  Apples;  Fresh  Eggs.  Live  Poul¬ 
try;  Dressed  Hogs  and  Veal  Calves,  of  fine  quality 
are  now  finding  favorable  sale  here.  For  quotations 
and  market  advices,  write 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO 


sb°w  this  Threshing-machine  to  he  the 
asiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
only  about  IV  mUe*  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-bullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
*<>r  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car- 
rtersand  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  i  nformation  show- 
Jng  Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  HUiAJU)  UARDklt,  Cobl&OU,  N.  Y. 


Established  In  1870. 


FRUIT  SAVED,  INSECTS 

DAISY”  SPRAYER 

ffiS  Sprays  Trees,  Vines,  etc.;  kills  bugs,  cur- 
BUa'TTa01.1'*0’  etc; latest  recipes  for  stamp;  washes 
£4  y  windows,  puts  out  tires;  throws  constant 
MMBsMfei.stream  50  ft.  In  use  10  years.  150.000  sold. 
ACENTS  WANTED.  The  “Daisy”  Is  needed  In 
every  home.  Sent  by  express  prepaid,  for  only 

aoo.  Address  vv.  M.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Canton,  0 


Shippers  and  Producers 


of  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce  desir¬ 
ing  a  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  correspond 
w*th  G;rG-  WETTERAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton,  Pa, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  FEEDING  STOCK. 

Part  XV. 

Various  Considerations. 

We  tried  hard  to  close  this  subject  last 
week,  but  readers  won't  have  it.  So  many 
questions  and  comments  have  come  in 
that  we  shall  have  to  keep  at  it  awhile 
longer.  We  are  sorry  that  on  page  30, 
those  tables  of  pure  fat  and  fat-formers 
were  transposed.  Asitread,  thesupposed 
ration  required  so  many  grams  of  “  pure 
fat  ”  that  a  man  would  be  forced  to  en¬ 
large  his  stomach  to  eat  them  all.  One 
man  figured  on  it  carefully,  and  this  is 
the  way  a  friend  reports  his  comments  : 

He  says  that,  as  near  as  he  can  figure  it,  he 
must  eat  about  six  times  as  much  fat-formers  and 
four  times  as  much  muscle-makers  as  he  is  now 
doing,  in  order  to  get  the  required  calories  of 
potential  energy,  and  he  declares  that  his  “  skin 
won’t  hold  it !  ” 

No  man  with  a  broken  skin  can  be  said 
to  have  a  balance  to  his  ration.  We  wish 
to  say  again  that  the  real  value  of  this 
human  “balance  is  to  correct  very  one¬ 
sided  rations,  and  to  enable  you  to  buy 
food  more  intelligently.  Here  are  some 
notes  on  feeding  prepared  by  a  leading 
specialist  of  New  York,  which  are  well 
worth  studying  : 

“Convictions  Regarding  the  Normal 
Diet  and  Cravings  of  Our  Animal 
Slaves. — These  thoughts  are  prompted 
as  the  result  of  reading  the  articles  on 
‘  The  Balanced  Ration.’  The  routine, 
stereotyped  feeding  of  the  domestic  ani¬ 
mals,  that  has  been  handed  down  by  the 
fathers,  should  give  way  to  the  enlight¬ 
enment  of  our  day  and  generation.  It 
will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  displace 
the  set  ideas  that  horses  ‘do  well  enough’ 
on  hay  and  oats,  that  cows  ‘  require  ’ 
only  grass,  bran  and  corn  meal,  that 
chickens  ‘  thi’ive’  on  pickings  and  whole 
corn  and  that  bones  and  flesh  constitute 
‘  the  essential’  diet  of  our  faithfifl  dogs. 
Nearly  all  the  ‘  popular’  books  on  the 
subject  of  feeding,  are  simply  advertis¬ 
ing  mediums,  and  the  pretentious  and 
impractical  ‘  rules'  have  a  tendency  to 
drive  a  seeker  for  truths,  in  this  branch 
of  wisdom,  back  into  the  old,  ‘  good 
enough’  rut. 

“  It  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  for¬ 
mulate  a  ‘balanced  ration’  for  healthy 
men  or  women,  and  it  is  equally  absurd 
and  unfair  to  pin  our  serviceable  animal 
friends  down  to  their  ancient,  historic 
diet.  The  familiar,  early  breaking-down 
of  the  thoroughbred  is,  in  my  opinion, 
traceable  to  misguided  judgment  as  to 
feeding.  The  vagaries  of  the  ordinary 
horse’s  condition  are  largely  attributable 
to  the  same  cause,  while  the  disparity  in 
the  values  of  our  cows  and  chickens,  and 
the  physical  mysteries  ever  surrounding 
the  remainder  of  our  stock,  can  often  be 
traced  to  this  open  door  of  ignorance. 
The  inference  is,  that  those  who  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  appropriate 
care  and  nourishment  of  our  birds  and 
beasts,  should  acquire  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  comparative  anatom v, 
physiology  and  hygiene.  The  biggest 
fool  of  an  instructor  is  the  average 
country  horse-and-cow  jockey.  The  fact 
should  not  be  forgotten,  as  it  certainly 
is,  that  the  familiar  forms  of  feeding 
have  been  mechanically  adopted,  as  a 


A  farm  of  420  acres,  having  12,000  fruit 
trees — apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries 
planted  five  years  ago,  can  be  bought  this 
winter  at  a  low  price.  The  farm  nearly 
adjoins  the  city  of  Chillicothe,  O.,  lies  on 
fine  rolling  land  well  adapted  to  fruit 
culture  and  stock  raising.  The  owner 
died  and  the  land  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  corporation  whose  business  is  not  farm¬ 
ing  or  fruit  growing.  It  is  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  address  A.  C.  Houghton,  81 
Wheeler  Building,  Coluqabus,  O.—Adv. 


mere  matter  of  convenience  (?).  Notions 
of  economy  (?)  may  also  have  something 
to  do  with  it. 

“  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  above  two  in¬ 
terrogation  marks,  and  then  I  am  ready 
to  stand  ‘  fire’  for  treason,  vanity  and 
ignorance.  It  is  common  with  my  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren,  to  witness  the  dire 
effects  of  ‘  economy’  and  ‘  convenience’ 
in  connection  with  the  diet  of  human 
beings.  The  scant  breakfast,  the  ‘quick 
lunch’  and  unvarying  dinners,  constitute 
a  prolific  source  of  distemper  and  bad 
temper  as  well.  Nervous  energy  makes 
a  great  showing  for  a  while,  but  a  short 
career  is  as  certain  as  the  coming  night  ! 

‘  ‘  By  comparison,  the  history  of  our  live 
stock  is  much  the  same.  Our  animals 
are,  unavoidably,  prisoners.  They  should 
not,  however,  be  doomed  to  ‘prison  fare.’ 
On  the  contrary,  they  should  be  indulged 
in  every  possible  variety  of  natural 
nutriment.  It  seems  unnecessary  to 
waste  space  on  details  ;  but  1  would  like 
to  dispatch  an  army  of  fool-killers  after 
that  choice  lot  of  wiseacres  who,  for  in¬ 
stance,  look  in  holy  horror  at  the  mere 
suggestion  of  feeding  apples  to  cows. 
Don’t  ‘  balance’  the  ‘  ration’  ‘  too  fine  !’ 
The  staple  ‘  feed’  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  ;  but  ration  in  the  largest  possible 
variety  of  the  balance  of  admissible  diet, 
and  the  millennium  of  these  long-suffer¬ 
ing  creatures  will  draw  nigh.” 

W.  A.  DAYTON,  M.  D. 

That  takes  us  back  to  what  was  said 
under  Part  V  of  these  papers — page  754 
of  last  year.  We  gave  a  list  of  nine  dif¬ 
ferent  rations  that  were  being  fed  by 
successful  dairymen  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  results  indicated  be¬ 
yond  question  that  the  best  returns  were 
made  when  a  great  variety  of  foods  was 
given  especially  where  the  grain  mixture 
was  made  of  several  different  kinds.  To 
feed  an  animal  on  one  sort  of  hay  and 
grain  day  after  day  all  through  the 
winter,  is  about  the  same  as  a  family 
living  on  “  meat  and  potatoes  ”  the  year 
around.  Give  the  animals  variety — give 
them  “  what  tastes  good.” 

Several  parties  wish  to  know  the  best 
ration  for  fattening  steers.  Here  is  a 
sample  letter  : 

Will  you  give  a  ration  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Hay,  wheat  middlings,  corn  meal  and  lin¬ 
seed  or  cotton-seed  meal?  My  steers  will  average 
1,050  pounds  each,  and  are  two  years  old.  I  am 
fattening  them  for  the  New  York  market,  and 
shall  ship  them  sometime  in  April.  Which  is  the 
better,  linseed  or  cotton-seed  meal  ?  w.  l.  h. 

The  theoretical  standard  ration  for 
such  cattle  is  (per  1,000  pounds;,  2% 
pounds  of  muscle-makers,  15  pounds  of 
fat-formers  and  one-half  pound  of  fat  or 
a  ratio  of  1  to  0 >2.  For  such  cattle,  we 
would  prefer  linseed  to  cotton-seed  meal, 
chiefly  because  it  has  a  more  laxative 
effect  on  the  bowels.  The  following 
ration  ought  to  give  good  results:  20 
pounds  of  good  hay,  four  pounds  of  wheat 
middlings,  two  pounds  of  linseed  meal, 
and  eight  pounds  of  corn  meal.  Half  a 
pound  of  cotton-seed  meal  in  the  place 
of  half  a  pound  of  linseed  or  possibly  a 
pound,  might  improve  the  ration — it 
would  be  well  to  try  this  on  one  or  two 
steers  as  an  experiment.  The  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  is  cheaper,  but  in  such  a  case 
where  all  the  foods  are  dry  and  some¬ 
what  constipating,  we  would  choose  lin¬ 
seed  for  its  laxative  effect— particularly 
the  old  process  meal. 

So  much  interest  is  taken  in  estimat¬ 
ing  the  commercial  value  of  feeds  as 
compared  with  their  feeding  value,  that 
we  shall  present  in  a  short  time  a  com¬ 
prehensive  table  that  will  enable  any 
one  to  tell  such  comparative  values  at  a 
glance.  Other  questions  about  feeding 
horses  and  poultry  are  yet  to  be 
answered,  and  we  shall  do  our  best  to 


give  all  a  fair  discussion.  Here,  by  the 
way,  is  a  table  that  may  be  of  interest  to 
poultry  feeders : 

What  is  the  analysis  of  Bowker’s  animal  meal, 
or  of  the  ordinary  beef  scrap  as  to  digestible  pro¬ 
tein,  carbohydrates  and  fat?  Also  of  skim-milk? 
I  wish  to  experiment  with  the  new  balance  for 
hens.  The  ration  suggested  by  Mr.  Jacobs  is  not 
practical,  as  lean  beef  in  so  large  quantities  is  too 
expensive. 

The  following  averages  are  fair  : 

POUNDS  IN  100. 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure 
makers,  formers,  fat. 

“Animal  meal” .  35  _  15 

Beef  scrap .  45  —  2 

Skim-milk .  3 (4  5  0.7 

Fresh  meat .  16  —  14 

Fish  scrap .  44  -  8 

The  “  animal  meal”  also  contains  con¬ 
siderable  fine  bone. 


Moke  Sour  Ensilage.— I  think  that  I  can  claim 
the  big  apple  offered  in  the  silo  note  on  page  812 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  My  father  has  a  silo  that  he  has 
filled  each  year  for  10  years,  that  has  always  had 
that  disagreeable  smell,  although  he  never  tried 
whole  corn.  We  use  an  Aurora  cutter  that  cuts  it 
in  one-inch  lengths,  level  and  tramp  while  cutting. 
Usually  we  cut  the  corn  down  one  day,  fill  the  silo 
the  next,  and  weight  the  next.  We  have  tried 
leaves,  cut  straw,  birch  bark,  and  tarred  paper 
on  corn  under  the  plank,  all  with  about  the  same 
results.  When  right  in  the  silo,  a  person  does  not 
mind  the  smell  so  much,  but  a  short  distance  away, 
or  if  on  the  clothes,  it  is  certainly  very  disagree¬ 
able.  All  stock  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  seems  to 
furnish  more  feed  per  acre  than  anything  else  we 
could  raise.  We  have  always  used  the  common 
cow  corn  that  does  not  come  to  maturity  in  our 
Province,  in  fact  rarely  shows  an  ear,  conse¬ 
quently  the  fodder  is  very  green,  indeed.  The  silo 
is  wholly  under  ground,  walled  with  brick  and 
cemented,  and  will  hold  about  25  tons  of  green 
fodder.  I  am  much  interested  in  the  silo  question, 
as  I  read  about  sweet  ensilage  having  no  bad 
smell,  and  wonder  what  is  the  cause  of  ours 
always  smelling  so  strong.  a.  s.  b. 

Watsonville,  N.  S. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  belief  is  that  the  bad  smell  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  green,  immature  fodder  is  used. 
It  would  probably  help  it  somewhat  to  let  the 
fodder  wilt  or  cure  somewhat  before  putting  into 
the  silo — though  a  variety  that  would  come  nearer 
maturity  would  be  better. 
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PIERCE’S 

PLEASANT - — ^ 

PELLETS 

^  CURE ^ 

SICK  HEADACHE, 

BILIOUSNESS, 

CONSTIPATION, 
INDIGESTION, 

DYSPEPSIA, 

POOR  APPETITE, 
and  all  derangements  of  the 
Stomach ,  Liver  and  Bowels. 
Of  all  druggists. 

ONCE  USED - — - 

ALWAYS  IN  FAVOR. 


YOUNG  SPIRITS, 

a  vigorous  body  and 
robust  strength  fol¬ 
low  good  health. 

But  all  fail  when  the 
vital  powers  are 
weakened.  Nervous 
debility  and  loss  of 
manly  power  result 
from  bad  habits, con¬ 
tracted  by the  young 
through  ignorance 
of  their  ruinous  eon- 
sequences.  Low 
spirits,  melancholia, 
impaired  memory, 
morose  or  irritable 
temper,  fear  of  impending  calamity  and  a 
thousand  and  one  derangements  of  body 
and  mind,  result  from  such  pernicious  prac¬ 
tices.  All  these  are  permanently  cured  by 
improved  methods  of  treatment  without  the 
patient  leaving  home. 

A  medical  treatise  written  in  plain  but 
chaste  language,  treating  of  the  nature, 
symptoms  and  curability  of  such  diseases, 
sent  securely  sealed  in  a  plain  envelope,  on 
receipt  of  this  notice,  with  iocentsin  stamps, 
for  postage.  Address,  World’s  Dispen¬ 
sary  Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Dr. 
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5T.  JACOB5  OIL  is  the  Perfect  CURE  for 

NEURALGIA 

WITHOUT  RELAP5E,  COLLAPSE,  A\ISHAP5  or  PERHAPS* 


IViETAL 
WHEELS, 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  size  you  want,  20 
to  56  m.  high.  Tires  1 
to  8  m.wide — hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  Saves 
Cost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
hogs.  Ac.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Catl’g  free.  Address 

empire  MPG.  CO., 


Bnrr-Sione  firMing  Mite 

We  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  it  will  pay 
you  to  write  to  us.  They  are  the 
best  constructed,  least 
complicated,  and  fast¬ 
est  grinding  mills  yet 
produced.  Satisfaction 
.  uaranteed.  Send  2c.  Stamp 
or  our  48  page  Catalogue. 
Leonard  D.  Harrison, 
Box  C.  New  Haven.  Conn* 


FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator) 
Medal  A  warded— World’s  Fair. 

Crush  cob  and  grind  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  An 
entire  departure  from  ail  other  mills. 

lightest  running,  strongest  and 
handiest  made.  Three  Sizes.  2  to  0, 
i'  to 8  and  8  to  12  horse  power. 

I  also  make  S  WEEP  MTLLR  that 
a  rind  wheat  fine  and  crush  ear  com. 

P.  N.  B0WSHF.R,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


OLD  RELIABLE 

PEERLESS 
FEED 

GRINDERS 

Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 
»ofn.  oats.  etc.,  fine  enough  forany  purpose.  War- 


THE 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

t&T  Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO., JOLIET,  ILL. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages,  Wagons,  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best.  £ 


17  RIVER  ST. 


BANNER 

Roct 
Gutter 

Cuts  everything  in 
roots  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  stoc  it:. Only 
Root  Cutter  with 
a  self-feeding  de¬ 
vice.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars  and  price. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON 
&  SONS, 
YPBILANTI,  MICH. 


__  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Cuts  Green  or  Dry, Fine, Lven&  Easy. 
^  ■  The  DAISY  IiON K CUTTER, PO IV- 
KK  MILLS,  FARM  FEED  MILLS. 
WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  is  sim¬ 
pler  in  constrnctlon  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  in  existence. 

It  will  Save  its  Own  Price  either  in  Reduction  of 
First  Cost,  in  its  Increase  In  Yield,  or  In  its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MF6.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street.  New  York. 


mJJPQT  Farm  Account  Book  on  Earth.  3d 
DEd  |  Ed. .containing many  improvements 
now  ready,  50c.  GEO.  A.  ROGERS,  N.  Andover,  Mass, 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

A  Cow  Tie.— I  suggest  to  C.  W.  R.,  page  18,  that 
he  have  a  large  ring  that  will  slip  easily  on  the 
post.  Set  the  post  in  the  floor  or  ground,  tie  the 
rope  to  the  ring,  and  slip  it  over  the  post.  I  think 
this  better  than  a  stationary  tie.  w.  .1.  o. 

When  to  Serve  a  Sow. — How  soon  after  a  sow 
drops  her  pigs,  can  she  be  served  again  ?  I  have 
been  told  that  a  sow  could  be  served  within  three 
days.  j.  h.  b. 

Dayton,  Wash. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  claim  that  it  can  be  done  in  three 
days  after,  but  the  time  when  she  weans  her  pigs 
is  soon  enough. 

Motherly  Hens  and  White  Turkeys. — 1.  What 
hens  make  the  best  mothers  among  white  fowls  ? 
2.  Where  can  eggs  of  white  turkeys  be  procured  ? 
Is  the  flesh  equal  to  the  colored,  as  to  flavor  ? 

A.  I..  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — 1.  We  would  prefer  W.  Wyandottes  or 
W.  P.  Rocks.  2.  Of  the  Pine  Tree  Farm,  James- 
burg,  N.  J.  The  flesh  is  considered  equal  to  any. 

Chicken  Cholera  and  Castor  Oil.— Don’t  de¬ 
pend  on  the  castor  oil,  unless  you  have  a  suitable 
place  to  confine  the  sick  ones  ;  and  follow  up  the 
oil  with  carbolic  acid,  copperas,  etc.  Better  take 
their  heads  off  and  burn  them.  The  oil  will  only 
allay  the  irritation,  and  give  the  antiseptics  a 
chance  to  work,  but  will  not  effect  a  cure.  m.  w. 

Value  of  Rye  Hay. — I  had  a  piece  of  rye  which 
I  cut  when  in  full  head  and  bloom,  cured  it  and 
housed  it  like  hay.  What  is  the  feeding  value  of 
rye  cut  at  this  stage,  and  of  that  cut  at  maturity? 

o.  w.  B. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  is  a  fair  comparison  with  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  The  rye  in  this  case  was  cut  just  before 
the  grain  began  to  harden  : 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure 
makers,  formers.  fat. 


Rye  hay . 3.50  47.2  .60 

Timothy . 3.67  41.25  1.03 


If  the  rye  is  kept  uncut  till  maturity,  the  feeding 
value  will  be  reduced  nearly  one-third. 

Bloody  Milk.  —  One  *of  my  neighbors  has  a 
young  cow  that  frequently  gives  bloody  milk.  She 
has  received  no  injury  that  is  apparent.  What  is 
the  cause,  and  what  the  remedy  ?  h.  m.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — Various  causes  aside  from  injuries 
may  cause  blood  to  escape  with  the  milk.  Con¬ 
gestion  or  inflammation  of  the  udder  or  a  sudden 
increase  in  the  feeding  of  rich  foods.  For  treat¬ 
ment,  give  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  with  an 
ounce  of  ginger  as  a  drench.  If  the  bowels  are 
not  freely  moved,  repeat  the  dose  in  two  days 
Also  give  tablespoonful  doses  of  nitrate  of  potash 
in  the  feed  once  daily.  Feed  little  or  no  grain 
until  the  trouble  is  removed.  Bathe  the  udder 
once  daily,  rubbing  well  in,  with  the  compound 
tincture  of  iodine  diluted  in  three  or  four  parts  of 
water. 

Small  Hogs. — What  are  some  of  the  main  points 
about  small  breeds  of  hogs,  i.  e.,  the  advantage 
one  breed  has  over  the  other,  if  any  ?  If  there  is 
no  difference,  except  in  color,  I  prefer  the  Small 
Yorkshire.  I  would  like  the  name  of  one  or  more 
reliable  parties  who  have  them  for  sale.  I  don’t 
see  why  they  don’t  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Columbus,  Miss.  w.  o.  F. 

R.  N.-Y.— One  might  as  well  say  that  small 
Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Italians,  Turks,  Swedes 
or  Yankees  are  different  only  in  color  and  shape. 
When  you  investigate,  you  will  find  that  each  man 
can  do  some  one  thing  better  than  any  of  the 
others.  In  Italy,  on  a  diet  of  olives  and  macaroni, 
for  example,  the  Italian  can  do  more  work  to  the 
pound  live  weight  than  the  Swede.  You  may 
safely  assume  that  all  small  breeds  of  hogs  have 
some  fixed  and  valuable  characteristic,  or  they 
would  have  been  wiped  out  long  ago.  The  Essex 
is  black,  and  is  a  quick  feeder  and  great  “hustler.” 
The  Small  Yorkshire  will  fatten  quicker  than 
most  other  small  breeds.  Richard  Gibson,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Ontario,  Canada,  has  advertised  these  pigs 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  His  stock  is  good. 

Teething  in  a  Colt.— I  have  a  three-year-old 
colt  that  has  a  tooth  coming  on  each  side,  out¬ 
side  of  the  middle  tooth.  What  should  I  do  with 
it  ?  He  is  also  troubled  with  lampas.  What  is 
the  remedy  for  that  ?  w.  m.  h. 

R.  N.-Y.— Judging  from  the  age  of  the  colt,  the 
two  teeth  mentioned  are  the  jjermanent  incisors 
which  are  coming  in,  without  the  shedding  of  the 
corresponding  milk  incisors.  Ordinarily  you 
only  have  to  wait  for  the  permanent  teeth  to  re¬ 
place  the  milk  teeth;  but  occasionally  the  milk 
teeth  are  too  persistent  and  have  to  be  drawn. 
If  the  new  teeth  are  being  displaced,  take  the  colt 
to  a  surgeon,  and  have  the  milk  teeth  removed. 
If  the  lampas  does  not  interfere  with  the  colt’s 
feeding,  no  treatment  is  necessary,  and  it  will 
disappear  after  the  colt  is  through  teething.  If 
feeding  is  interfered  with,  cut  lightly  across  the 
gums  with  a  sharp  knife  or  lancet,  making  the 
incisions  about  one-fourth  inch  apart,  f.  l.  k. 

A  Good  Ration. — I  went  to  weighing  and  found 
that  a  basket  of  ensilage,  as  I  was  giving  it  to 
the  cows,  weighed  30  pounds.  That  is  60  pounds 
per  day  per  cow,  as  I  feed  it  morning  and  evening 
with  a  good  feed  of  Timothy  hay.  For  grain  feed, 

I  use  300  pounds  of  good  winter  wheat  bran,  100 
pounds  of  good  wheat  shorts,  100  pounds  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  and  feed  five  pounds  per  day  per 
cow— 2*4  pounds  morning  and  evening.  The  en¬ 
silage  has  considerable  corn  in  it.  I  am  getting 
a  nice  flow  of  milk,  and  am  well  pleased  with  the 
silo,  but  I  have  a  mind  to  drop  the  shorts  and 
feed  more  of  the  bran.  The  cows  are  Holsteins 
and  grades,  and  will  average  1,200  pounds.  They 
leave  nothing  in  the  mangers.  I  buy  the  grain 
feed.  Wheat  bran  costs  per  100  pounds,  85  cents; 
shorts,  $1,  and  cotton-seed  meal,  $1.15.  I  cau  buy 


buckwheat  shorts  for  90  cents  per  100  pounds,  j 
tried  this  before  I  got  cotton-seed  meal,  but  did 
not  get  the  milk  I  do  now.  Last  winter  I  had  no 
silo,  fed  twice  the  grain  I  am  now  feeding,  and 
did  not  get  the  milk  I  am  getting  this  winter. 

Factoryville,  Pa.  e.  p.  b. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  our  opinion  you  would  do  better  to 
drop  the  shorts  and  feed  bran  in  their  place, 
weight  for  weight. 

Ensilage  and  Bran  Alone. — With  regard  to  feed¬ 
ing  milch  cows  exclusively  on  ensilage  and  wheat 
bran,  while  I  would  choose  a  ration  of  which  hay 
formed  a  part,  I  have  no  facts  to  substantiate 
such  a  choice.  Many  of  our  well  settled  opinions 
about  numberless  things,  are  daily  upset  by  new 
innovations.  There  is  quite  a  wide  range  in  the 
nutritive  value  of  different  samples  of  ensilage, 
but  the  feeding  tables  made  up  at  our  experiment 
stations  make  it  1.2  per  cent  of  protein,  11.8  per 
cent  of  carbohydrates  and  .6  of  1  per  cent  of  fat. 
Were  we  feeding  60  pounds  per  day  of  such  ensil¬ 
age  it  would  require  15  pounds  of  bran  to  make  a 
standard  ration  for  a  1,000-pound  cow — which 
with  ensilage  at  $2.50  per  ton,  and  bran  at  $15, 
would  make  a  daily  ration  for  a  cow  cost  18% 
cents.  A  ration  of  30  pounds  of  ensilage,  20 
pounds  of  clover  hay,  and  eight  pounds  of  wheat 
bran,  would  possess  almost  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  nutritive  value,  in  nearly  the  same  pro¬ 
portion,  and  would  costless  than  the  ensilage  and 
bran;  with  my  present  views,  I  would  expect  bet¬ 
ter  results  from  feeding  it. 

Aside  from  the  cost,  I  imagine  that  the  ensilage 
and  bran  ration  would  require  less  chewing,  con¬ 
sequently  less  saliva  would  be  secreted  ;  and  the 
tone  of  the  digestive  organs  would  be  lowered. 
The  use  of  so  large  an  amount  of  soft  food  in  cold 
weather  would  cause  a  laxative  state  of  the 
bowels  which  would,  after  a  time,  weaken  the 
constitution.  It  is  also  a  question  whether,  in 
digesting  so  much  soft  food,  sufficient  heat  would 
be  evolved  to  keep  the  temperature  up  to  the 
standard.  Further,  there  is,  in  the  best  of  ensil¬ 
age,  a  certain  amount  of  acidity  which  would 
seem  to  require  the  neutralizing  influence  of  more 
dry  food  than  would  be  furnished  by  the  bran. 
No  one  values  ensilage  more  highly  than  I  do,  but 
without  more  light  I  would  not  like  to  make  my 
cows  depend  exclusively  upon  it  for  fibrous  food. 

Whitewater,  Wis.  chas.  r.  beach. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  'klSU  FREE 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they  W  ■  m  ■■ 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  «fe  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PURE  OLD  PROCESS  GROUND  LINSEED  CAKE 


No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  the 
most  essential  elements  in  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Meal. 
NATIONAL  LINSEED  OIL  CO..  61  Erie  Bank  Building.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  Abbott.  Manager  / 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop'a  Minute 


The  following  Is  from  HON.  WAYNB  MacVHAGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy  : 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

“  You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medlolnes  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  MOORE  BROS.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 


Why  does  our  product  have  25  per  cent  more  albumi¬ 
noids  and  carbohydrates  than  the  other  ?  Because 
presses  necessarily  take  from  the  seed  much  of  the 
mucilage  with  the  oil.  and  we  take  oil  only. 

Many  feeders  find  cake  meal  more  laxative,  there¬ 
fore  prefer  our  meal.  Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  rices. 

ROUT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ABERDEEN-ANCUS  CATTLE 


FOR  HORSES  AND  CATTLE 

Will  put  your  stock  in  prime  condition.  If  It  does 
not  do  this  on  fair  trial,  we  will  refund  your  money. 
We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  trial  bag,  and  If  you 
are  not  perfectly  satisfied,  we  will  not  ask  you  to  pay 
for  it.  We  refer  by  permission  to  Messrs.  II.  W.  Col- 
lingwood.  The  It.  N.-Y.,  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb,  C.  J. 
Hamlin,  .1.  B.  Dutcher  &  Son,  J.  G.  Davis,  Francis  II. 
Leggett  A  Co.,  Third  Avenue  R.  R.  Co.,  G.  Oonkllng, 
and  many  others  who  use  and  indorse  PEEL'S  CON¬ 
DITION  FOOD. 

PEEL’S  FOOD  CO.  Brattleboro,  Vt 

N.  Y.  Office;  426-428  Washington  Street. 


.1.  P.  IIINE,  Shinrock,  Erie  Co.,  O, 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO.’STSS^S’JSS: 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thorndale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


S  High-class  Pedigree  SHROPSHIRE  BREED- 
tt  ING  EWES.  High  Quality.  Low  prices. 

Great  Northern  Seed  Oats,  *1  Ki  bu.;  Learning 
•fci  Corn,  $1  ^  bu.;  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2  Seed 
E  Potatoes,  $2  F  bu.,  $5  V  bbl.  Write  for  price 

P  circulars  and  my  Souvenir  Hand  Book  now 
free  to  all.  A.  H.  FOSTER,  Allegan,  Mich. 


THE  KEYSTONE 

DEHORNER 


New  YORK  Offick,  207  Broadway.  I 
Farm  at  Budd's  Lake,  N.  J.  f 
Editors  of  The  II.  N.-Y.:  If  your  readers  will  send 
in  their  orders  at  once  for  pigs  from*1  WILLS  WOOD 
HERD”  Recorded  BERKSHIRE  Swine,  they 
can  obtain  bargains.  Stock  must  he  reduced  to  regu¬ 
lar  breeders  only.  Catalogue  tolls  all.  Descriptions 
will  be  sent  to  those  stating  their  requirements. 

Very  truly  yours,  WILLS  A.  SEWARD. 

P.  8.— Have  been  testing  Purest  and  Rest.  CON- 
DIMENTAL  Tonic,  “P.  &  II.  COMPOUND,” 
with  other  “Foods;”  the  result  being  the  animals 
eat  this  and  ask  for  more,  leaving  the  others  uneaten. 
Will  send  circulars  and  samples  to  your  friends.  It 
is  reasonable  in  price  for  a  good  urticle.  W.  A.  S. 


®  Cuts  clean  on  all  sides-does  not  crush.  The 
99  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
(?)  made,  fully  warranted.  Highest  World’s 
(*)  Fair  Award.  Descriptive  Circulars  Free. 

®  A.C.BR0SIUS,  Cochranvilie,  Pa.J 


Stop  that  Constant  Hacking,  by  removing  the 
irritation  in  the  throat,  and  subduing  any  inflam¬ 
mation  that  may  exist  there,  by  using  Dr.  D.  Jayne's 
Expectorant,  a  long-established  remedy  for  Throat 
and  Lung  troubles,  of  over  50  years  popularity.— Adv. 


S  Saved  by  using  my  Forceps 
Make  you  the  most  money. 
Book  on  raising  Hogs,  Free 
J.  W.  ItEIMERS,  1107  II  Street,  Davenport,  la. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT’S 

tfp'gfnCaustic 
M3L,  Balsam 


AND 


PUECTED  M/UITEO  For  true  typo  Chester 
UnEo  I  En  W  nil  LO  Whltes-  with  broad 

.  ,  dished  face,  straight 

backs  and  growthy,  try  G.  U.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  You  won’t  bo  disappointed.  Only 
first-class  reg.  stock  shipped.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 


TSclf-IloguIutlng 

Invinclblo  llateher 

Monojr  refunded  i  f  not  an  roo< 
an  an  j, regardless  o  f  price.  8en< 
4o.  for  No.  23  catalogue,  test!* 
moni als,  Ac.  IHXKKYK  INCU¬ 
BATOR  CO.*  Springfield*  0. 


CHESHIRES!  Ih-Ko-R* 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  time,  as  many  Kir«t  Premi¬ 
um,  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  a,  all  the 
rert  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitor,  put  together ; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’,  share  of  Firit  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cnre 
The  Safest,  Rest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Taker 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cnttle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING*  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  8 1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  >Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O. 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  &  Cheapest 
for  raising  chicks.  401st  Premiums 
4000  Testimonials.  Send  forCat’l’g. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


INCUBATORS  ioin.Tr 

Brooders.  112  First  Premiums. 
Sent  for  114-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Homer  City,  pa. 


BY 

F.  H.  GATES  &  80N8, 

BREEDERS  OF  LA  ROE 

Poland-China  Hogs 

Clilttenango,  N.  V° 


IlftRC  RIITTFR  than  y°u  ever  marketed 

Hi  U  lib  DU  I  I  til  before  and  more  money 
per  pound  than  It  ever 
brought.  That  s  the  result  Of  owning  a 


Best  varieties  of 
SEED  POTATOES  at 
PRICES  TO  SUIT 
THE  TIMES. 


fl  H I A 1  w,an  d-Chlnas— Few  loft  of  Best  Spring  Boan 
UIIIU  and  Sows  bred.  Write  for  bargains;  must  go. 
Summer  and  fail  pigs.  E.  Weir  &8on,  Relnersville,  O. 


Glass  cans  instead  of  tin— cools  from  the 
top.  Write  for  our  free  book,  “Good  Butter, 
and  How  to  make  it."  Agents  Wanted. 

Crystal  Creamery  Co..  3  Concord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Wo  Warrant  * 
The  Reliable* 


Black  and  White.  $2  to  $6  each 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Kelley,  Newark, N.T, 


^  (|jUS  t-  — J  ToHatch  80  per  cent  Self  Reg  u  latino  if 

"Ar  fow|4  \  ft  Durable,  Correct  in  Principle.  Leader  JL 

gL.  \  tJ _ — World's  Fair.  Gets,  in  stamps  for  . 

v  .  1  new  112  page  Poultry  Guide  and  Cata-  * 

•A*  lorn*.  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plain.  I>d .Rock  Information.  > 

☆  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. .Quincy,  III.  A 

lY  A  fr  -h  ft  ft  f r  ☆  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  -A  A-  A:  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 


back  If  you  don’t  like  the  Pekin  Ducks  from 
Brooksldo  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Q  PUP  A  Q  From  all  the 
O  UnCAl  LEADING  VARIETIES 

tins  of  pure  bred  fowls.  I  will  mail  you  a  flue  36-pago 
ind  Calendar  for  the  year  of  1895,  got  tip  in  tint  best 
useful  information,  just  what  everybody  wants,  for 
tumps.  Address,  It.  II.  GUKIDKK,  FLOltlN,  PA 


A  book  containing  much  valuable  information 
to  poultry  raisers  will  be  mailed  free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  It  tells  you  how  to  make  money  with  hens. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 
107  Albany  Street,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  self-reeulating. 
I  ho  simplest,  most  reliable 
tnd  cheapest  first-class  natcher 
?m1??-rrn«,ttricet  Olrculars  free. 
I  PEL  &;  CO.,  Quincy,  III, 


for  hatching;  $1.50  for  30.  Twenty  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Crushed  oyster  shells. 
80  cents  per  100-lb.  bag.  HIGHLAND 
POULTRY  FARM,  Telford,  Pa. 


IVSake  Hens  Lay 

k?  Feed  green  bone  the  best  egg  producer,  and 
8ave  grain  and  money. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter 

ON  TRIAL. 

TRY  IT  before  you  PAY  FOR  IT. 
Its  Supremacy  is  Unquestioned.  8  Sizes. 
I  20  HIGHEST  AWARDS  REC’I). 
^  Iliua.  Cat’l  Free  if  you  name  this  paper. 
i r...-*  F.  W .  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 


NEW  PACE  CATALOGUE 

And.  GUIDE  to  Poultry  Bailor  J  (or  1896. 

Contains  over  130  fine  illustrations  show¬ 
ing  a  photo  of  the  largest  hennery  in  the 
west.  Gives  best  plans  for  poultry  houses, 
sure  remedies  and  recipes  for  oil  diseases, 
also  valuable  information  on  the  kitchen 
and  flower  garden  sent  for  only  10  cents. 

John  Bauicher,  Jr.,P.O.  Box  66,  Freeport,  Ill. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STE8HI 


WITH  THE  MODEL 


El  Simple, 

I  Perfect, 

I [  and  Self- 
Reg  u  la  ting 

Thousands 
9  in  successful 
3  operation, 
jj  Guaranteed  to 
hatch  a  larger 
percentage  of 
fertile  eggs,  at 
less  cost  than 
any  other  Hatcher. 
114  to  122  S.Gth 


Don’t  get  Eggs-cited  when  we  tell  you  that  hens  do 
Eggs-actly  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer  if  their 
rations  are  Eggs-tended  by  using 


O.  K.  FOOD 


Is  posUivcIy  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 
Others  advertise  tbo  finest  ('but  they  have 
not  got  ltj.  If  you  want  something  that  isjust  as 
you  find  it  advertised  hero  or  even 
better,  you  will  get  It  by  sending 

- - - -  I  PROVE  ALL  1 

Pilling  &  Son, Phil* 


An  egg-cellent  appetizer. 

Cures  eggs-haustion. 

Makes  hens  Eggs-tremely  profitable. 
Sample  Bag  One  Dollar. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


I  Lowest-priced  first-class 
Hatcher  made. 

Send  6c.  for  Catalogue. 

*  Circulars  free. 

Patent*©  and 

Handover GeO.  H.  Stal 


u  “it  an(j *j,i,ollt a p.., 

^  ‘Vrll  It*1'0’*  “"•psrlnit  pain*  »nd  bristles  with 

_ 1 l"BT— — •  It  contains  88  pages,  best  paper,  in 
colors,  photo  engravings  ofthe  largest  poultry  farm  in  the  North¬ 
west.  Also  other  fine  engravings,  besides  illustrations  of  45  of 
the  leading  varieties  of  Pure  Bred  Fowls,  with  full  description 
and  prices  of  them,  and  egg.  Gives  receips  for  the  best  egg  food. 
Condition  Powder,  sure  remedies  for  all  known  dlseasesof  fowls 
best  plans  with  illustrations  to  build  cheap  and  convenient  Poul’ 
hy  Houses.  8cnt  to  any  address  for  15  cents,  postpaid.  Addess 

v.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  51  Freeport,  III.  U.  S.  A- 


>  8t.,  Quincy,  III, 


POULTRY  BOOK,  40  pages,  16 
varieties.  Eggs,  $1  for  13.  DAVIS 
BROS.,  Box  E,  Washington,  N.  J, 


8o 


.THE'i":;.'".;- 

.tAmericml 


buy  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY, 


MIXED  PAINTS 


When  you  can  get  the  Best  at 
Cargo  prices  in  any  Quantity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets. 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  pre¬ 
miums  given  to  Cl  u1>  Agents. 
Good  I  ncome  made  hy  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 

THE  CHEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


VARIABLE  FRICTION 
FEED,  Most  Accurate 
mm  Set  Works  Made. 


QUICK 
ED1NG 
II  KA I) 
BLOCKS. 


PORTABLE,  STATIONARY  &  TRACTION 

Engines  and  Boilers  a  specially  Send  for  catalogue  to 

A.  B.  FA  KOCH  A  K  CO.,  Ltll.JORK.  PA. 


rjm&irRfO  saw  mill. 

■  11  ft  Sal  *  11  ^  Works  successfully  with 
I  fl  1 1 1 VI  In  1 1  U  4II.lt  Also  Grinding 
Mills  and  Water  Wheels.  DkliOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO- 
317  Highland  Avenue,  Atlanta,  6a. 


.H/MRAIN  IT 
IkSUNG.  WILL 

mJL  pay 


LOUDEN^ 


greatest  Une 

Ufl  V  Tnni  C  on  Earth.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 
HA  I  lUULO  Also  valuable  information  about 
Having  and  Hnv  liar  ns.  Our  slings  handle 
straw,  fodder  and  ail  kinds  of  forage,  and  work  with 
any  elevator.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  lor 
harvest..  Write  at  once.  Address 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO..  Fnlrflcld,  Iowa. 


SENO  STAMP 

FOR  j 


CIRCULAR 


THC  MESH  AROUNO  THE  PANEL  SHOWS  yP 

howtheFenceismaoe.  U 

KEYSTONE  w?reEfence 

For  Farm  purposes.  Have  you  seen  It?  Before 
purchasing,  be  sure  to  send  for  our  1895  catalogue. 
It  will  interest  you 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  Street.  TUEMONT,  Ill. 


Is  shown  in  our  January  Hustler,  with 
a  full  view  of  ten  large  Elk.  It  surrounds  the 
P  W.  W.  F.  Co.’s  Park  of  40  acres,  confining 
also  a  herd  of  15  deer.  We  call  it  perfect  be¬ 
cause  no  animal  gets  in  or  out  without  a 
pass.”  Bounded  on  three  sides  by  public 
roads,  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested  by  dogs. 
With  posts  four  rods  apart  there  is  no  sag¬ 
ging,  no  obstruction  to  the  view,  and  above 
al l  it  costs  less  than  a  paling  fence  for  the 
same  purpose.  Send  for  Free  copy.  Address 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


HALLADAY 

GEARED 

WIND  MILLS 


still  maintain  their  position  as  the  first  in 
the  procession.  Most  powerful,  most, 
durable,  most  efficient.  Every  Mill 
guaranteed  to  be 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

1  U.  K. Solid  Wheel  Mills,  Gem  Sleel  Wind 
I  Mills.  Also  I.  X.  L  "  . 


6  to  8  Acres 
darner}  Planted 

Per  Day,  and 
in  one  Operation. 
Absolutely 
Cuaranteed. 


Plants 

Corn, 

Beans, 

Ensilage. 

Distributes 

Fertilizer. 


Yr.  - _ _ ... _ Feed  (’utters, 

Vi  Iron  Feed  Grinders,  Hand  and  Power 
A1  Corn  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  Tank  Heat- 
4  ers.  Pumps  of  all  kinds  and  Haying 
^  Tools.  The  I, ending  Water  Sup- 
\  5  l>ly  House  of  the  World. 

fj  U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co. 

'  J  1  I  3  Water  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


We  also  make  Potato  Cutters,  Paris  Green 
Sprinklers,  Potato  Diggers,  Potato  Sorters,  &c. 
Every  machine  warranted. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

ASPIKWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  6ltS.n  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.  S,  A. 


Latest 

Improved 

Patented 

February 

1894. 


are  labor  savers  and  the 

Success  Jr.4"  best 

at  least  expense.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write  at  once 
for  agents  terms.  A  cir¬ 
cular  and  testimonial 
sheet  will  be  mailed  you 
if  interested,  it.  explains 
our  Ast'.- Clog  Weeder  also. 

D  Y.Hallock  &,Son, 

YORK.  PA. 


Sr^CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER, 

is  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a  Harrow  is  needed. 
Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth  the  ground, 
while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  cultivate,  lift  and  turn  the 
fit,  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The  backward  slant  of  the  coul- 
ters  prevents  tearing  up  rubbish,  and  reduces  the  draft. 
Mode  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron, 
p  and  therefore  practically  indestructible. 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON  EARTH. 

.  Sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag— SS  and  upwards. 
N.  li.—I  deliver  free  on  hoard  at  distribution  points. 
ttifJgfcF'NT  f)N  TRIAI  to  responsible  farmers,  to  be  returned  I  AGENTS 
i  OC/l  f  un  i  nmu  ut  my  expense,  If  not  satisfactory.  I  WANTED 

J  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J., 

(Mention  this  paper.)  and  30  .South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO. 


Variety 
of  sizes 


Suitable 
lor  all 
work. 


B***1  THAT  THEDE  a 

OIS  BUT  ONE  C 

CUTAWAY  HARROW 

Jim  AND  that  is  j 


made  by 

THE  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO. 

STERLING,  ILL. 


will  be  unequaled.  Send 
for  description,  mentioning 
this  paper. 


’  M«J  tlfy. 


IT  IS  THE  MOST  WONDERFUL; 
MONEY  EARNED  FOR 
THE  FARMER  OF  ANY 
HARROW  ON  THE 
MARKET _ 


5end  for  our  new  circular  if 
you  ere  interested  in  Getting  the 
most  imoroved  machinery  for  your  farm 


^IGCANUM 

(P  CQIVN. 


A  CRYSTAL  CREAMERY 

tank.  All  In  excellent  repair.  „  _ 

L.  M.  ST.  JOHN.  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


Soil  Pulverizer! 
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IT  CRUSHES,  CUTS 

AND  HARROWS, 


The  most  simple  and  useful  implement 
known  to  agriculture.  For  preparing  irrigable 
land  It  Is  without  a  peer.  Thousands  In  use. 
Indorsed  by  all.  Address 

J.  JE».  FAR-KBR, 

MAN  UFA  OTUBER, 

RIPLEY,  OHIO. 


The  Cooley  Creamer 


Continues  to  Lead  the  World  in  all  the 


Wrpmgm  Jb'liolds  the  only  record  showing  no  fat  left  in  the  skimmed  milk, 
1  till  y  by  laboratory  gravimetric  analyses.  It  has  the  wonderful  record 

|  ■  made  by  the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  where  20  per  cent,  of  the 
Y2FV-4  samples  of  skimmed  milk,  taken  from  240  Dairies,  showed  One- 
tenth  of  One  per  ^  c.  or  less,  of  fat  left  in  the  skimmed  milk. 

No  othr  process  or  method  is  able  to  show  CREAMER. 

a  recore'  Approaching  this. 


Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  giving  full  description  and  details, 
and  hundreds  of  testimonials. 

unnu/uim  D  X  DM  M  X  HUfME  P A  Bellows  Falls. 


is  made  with  cable  strands, 
locked  in  place  with  heavy 
steel  pickets.  Ask  for 
samples.  Cyclone  YVoveu 
YVire  Fence  Co.,  Holly, 
Mich. 


FARMERS  build  your  own  fences  with 
Bouden’s  Perfection  Wire  and  Picket 
Field  Fence  Machine.  Best  machine  in 
world  Fence  costs  20  to  30c  per  rod.  2 
men  can  build  40  to  50  rods  per  oay.  1000 
agts  wanted  to  sell  machines.  Circulars 
free.  L.  C.  LOWDEN,  Indianapolis,  lnd. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE 

Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence;  Steel  Gates,  btee 
Posts  and  Steel  Rails;  Tree,  Flower  ami  Tomat 
Guards  ;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free 

DeKALB  FENCE  C0.,(7  HighSt.,DeKalb,Ill 


WHAT  WATER  DOES  FOR  COLORADO. 

THE  DESERT  “TAKES  A  SMILE,” 

And  Proceeds  to  Laugh  With  the  Harvest. 

After  having  presented  to  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  something  of  the  suffering  condition  of  the 
settlers  of  the  “  Rainbelt  country,”  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
show  them  a  scene  in  the  irrigated  section  of  Colorado, 
Fig.  26.  This  beautiful  home  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
many  throughout  the  country,  where  thrift  and  in¬ 
dustry,  under  favorable  conditions,  have  secured  the 
comforts  and  even  elegancies  of  life.  The  picture  also 
gives  a  clear  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  grain 
and  Alfalfa  are  irrigated.  The  check  that  dams  the 
water  back  in  the  ditch,  is  made  by  securely  fastening 
a  piece  of  canvass  to  a  slim  pole.  When  the  ditch  be¬ 
comes  full,  it  overflows,  as  the  shovel  of  the  irrigator 
may  direct.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  good  deal 
of  skill  to  flood  a 
crop  well.  The 
irrigator  must 
direct  the  water  to 
the  high  spots  of 
ground;  it  will 
find  the  low  ones 
readily  enough  it¬ 
self.  If  the  work¬ 
man  fails  to  do  his 
duty,  as  the  season 
advances,  what  a 
tell-tale  that  same 
crop  becomes !  If 
it  be  Alfalfa,  the 
slighted  portions 
will  begin  to 
bloom  when  only 
a  few  inches  tall, 
while  that  which 
has  been  faith¬ 
fully  irrigated, 
will  grow  two  and 
three  feet  high 
before-blossoming. 

Too  much  water  is 
as  injurious  to 
young  plants  as 
too  little.  It  causes 
them  to  look  sick¬ 
ly  and  turn  yel¬ 
low,  and  retards 
their  growth. 

As  wheat  ma¬ 
tures  early  in  the 
season,  it  is  a  good 
crop  to  put  in 
where  there  is  any 
danger  of  a  scar¬ 
city  of  water  later 

on,  as  was  often  the  case  on  certain  ditches  before 
reservoirs  became  as  numerous  as  now.  Of  the  rowed 
crops,  perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  will  thrive  with  a 
scant  supply  of  water  better  than  corn.  Potatoes 
must  have  water  late  in  the  season.  Our  immense 
crop  last  year  was  probably  largely  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  reservoirs  supplied  the  late  water. 
While  it  increases  the  quantity  of  tubers  raised,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  it  improves  the  quality.  The 
crops  that  are  grown  in  rows  are  irrigated  by  running 
the  water  down  the  furrows,  allowing  it  to  leap  up  to 
the  roots,  but  avoiding  flooding  the  plants  if  possible. 

With  irrigation  at  hand,  the  farmer  owes  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  his  crops  greatly  to  his  own  industry 
and  skill  ;  but  it  forces  upon  him  a  great  amount  of 
hard  labor  that  the  farmer  in  a  rainy  country  knows 
nothing  of.  The  making  of  the  ditches  is  an  immense 
work.  The  canal  is  made,  taking  the  water  from  the 


river  so  far  towards  its  source  as  will  give  it  a  good 
fall,  and  admit  of  its  covering  great  tracts  of  land 
when  it  empties  its  contents  upon  the  surface.  From 
this  canal  start  laterals  which  divide  and  subdivide, 
until  every  farm  has  its  ditch,  and  every  acre  of  level 
land  under  it  can  be  irrigated.  The  canal  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  “  ditch  rider.”  lie  must  travel 
the  section  under  his  care  every  day  during  the  irri¬ 
gating  season.  A  box  is  fastened  to  the  flume  of  each 
lateral.  There  the  farmer  who  wishes  a  change  made 
with  his  water,  may  deposit  a  note  to  that  effect,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  rider  to  see  that  the  lateral  re¬ 
ceives  its  proper  share  of  the  coveted  fluid.  Should 
an  owner  allow  his  water  to  run  to  waste,  and  flood 
tne  roads,  or  any  other  equally  troublesome  state  of 
affairs  to  occur,  the  ditch  rider  may  deprive  him  of 
water  altogether  should  it  come  to  his  knowledge. 


HOW  THEY  IRRIGATE.  USE  OF  WATER  IN  A  COLORADO  FIELD.  Fig.  26. 


The  owners  of  laterals  (as  well  as  the  canal  owners) 
form  corporations,  and  they  have  a  man  appointed  to 
apportion  water  in  case  of  dispute.  Every  spring 
these  ditches  must  be  cleaned,  as  the  water  will  carry 
weed  seeds  to  every  inch  of  ground  which  it  covers. 
Great,  indeed,  is  the  work  of  the  mountain  stream. 

The  stream  down  rocky  canyons  leaps, 

And  in  its  channel  onward  sweeps, 

Till  held  and  barred,  it  turns  its  way 

Where  man’s  own  power  and  skill  may  say ; 

And  unto  gardens,  farms  and  fields, 

The  treasure  of  its  own  self  yields. 

And  now  it  sings  through  countless  ditches ; 

Upspring  bright  flowers  like  winsome  witches, 

And  nod  at  their  own  mirrored  ranks, 

Reflected  from  the  verdant  banks; 

Its  busy  way,  where’er  it  goes, 

The  gladdened  face  of  Nature  shows. 

Like  hosts  drawn  up  in  war’s  array, 

The  cacti  long  had  held  the  way; 

Their  thorns  like  bayonets  pierced  the  air, 

Till  water  came  and  conquered  there, 

And  changed  the  desert  lone  and  drear, 

To  homes  and  gardens  full  of  cheer.  s.  E.  u. 


THE  WASTED  WATERS  OF  A  BROOK 

TURNED  TO  ACCOUNT  IN  MICHIGAN. 

A  Private  Irrigation  Plant  that  Pays. 

On  account  of  the  drought  the  last  two  years,  the 
question  of  irrigation  is  attracting  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  A  few  tell  what  they  have  done,  but  many  are 
suggesting  what  might  be  done,  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  awakening  to  the  importance  of  utilizing 
water  that  has  heretofore  run  to  waste.  On  the  farm 
carried  on  by  myself  and  son,  is  a  small  spring  brook 
which  has  its  source  on  the  farm,  and  furnishes  water 
the  year  around  sufficient  nearly  to  fill  a  five-inch 
pipe.  The  land  about  the  springs  which  furnish  the 
water,  is  hilly,  but  60  rods  below  is  comparatively 
level  or  table  land.  For  many  years,  in  seasons  of 
drought,  the  brook  was  diverted  from  its  natural 

place  by  plowing 
furrows  out  on  the 
land  in  pasture, 
and  green  fields 
were  made  out  of 
parched  pastures 
and  meadows.  It 
made  the  fields 
in  August  as 
green  as  in  June. 
A  few  years  ago, 
we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that 
this  stream  or 
brook  which  had 
been  running  to 
waste  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years, 
was  designed  for 
man’s  benefit,  the 
same  as  was  the 
land  through 
which  it  runs. 

In  a  small  ra- 
v  i  n  e  where  the 
brook  reached  the 
tableland,  we  built 
a  dam  about  eight 
rods  long  and  six 
feet  high,  and 
broad  enough  on 
top  to  drive  across 
with  a  team,  di¬ 
verted  the  water 
from  the  brook, 
and  filled  the  pond 
which  covers 
about  three-quart¬ 
ers  of  an  acre.  In 
the  winter,  we  get 
our  ice  from  this 
pond,  and  when 
needed  in  the  summer,  we  use  the  water  for  irrigat¬ 
ing.  With  this  small  stream  and  pond,  by  properly 
husbanding  and  handling  the  water,  we  can  relieve 
from  drought  from  50  to  80  acres,  and  raise  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  crops  every  time.  We  transferred  part  of  our 
market  garden  business  fronqthe  upland  to  this  lower 
tableland,  and  so  have  made  sure,  in  a  dry  time,  of 
good  garden  crops  as  well  as  oLfield  crops. 

Some  Results  From  Irrigation. 

In  1893,  the  drought  caught  us  on  sweet  corn.  We 
had  about  1%  acre  on  upland,  and  about  the  same  on 
land  we  could  irrigate — all  planted  the  same  day  and 
on  land  equally  rich.  From  that  not  watered,  we 
sold  less  than  5510  worth  ;  on  that  watered,  over  $93 
worth,  and  had  an  immense  lot  of  fodder  and  corn 
left  for  soiling. 

We  had  similar  results  on  plots  set  to  strawberries. 
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The  strawberries  in  size  and  yield,  were  a  wonder  to 
all  who  saw  them.  This  year  we  extended  the  irriga¬ 
tion  further,  with  results  most  astonishing  and  satis¬ 
factory.  We  had  20  acres  of  upland  corn  on  good 
land,  planted  with  the  Aspinwall  planter,  for  corn 
and  fodder  for  the  silo,  and  about  the  same  number 
of  acres  on  ground  we  could  irrigate.  The  dry  time 
almost  ruined  that  on  the  upland.  We  got  more  corn 
on  three  acres  of  that  irrigated  than  on  the  20  acres 
of  upland.  On  the  irrigated  land,  the  corn  never  lost 
its  dark  green  color,  and  was  literally  a  swamp.  The 
corn  was  of  the  Medium  dent  variety.  From  the  irri¬ 
gated  part  we  cut  and  put  in  the  silo  about  250  tons, 
counting  50  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot  of  well-settled 
and  well-pressed  ensilage.  The  corn  was  put  in  whole, 
and  packed  solid.  No  ears  were  taken  off.  The  corn 
being  planted  rather  late,  the  ears  did  not  quite  get 
glazed.  Two  years  before,  the  corn  was  planted 
earlier,  and  we  picked  off  before  cutting  for  the  silo, 
over  700  bushels  of  big  ears  with  husks  on. 

We  opened  the  silo  about  two  weeks  ago,  and  found 
the  ensilage  all  right  and  sweet ;  but  I  think  that 
from  the  more  mature  corn  is  better  in  nutrition  than 
that  from  immature  corn.  Besides  the  corn  for  the 
silo,  we  had  a  fine  yield  of  sweet  corn  and  fodder  for 
soiling.  On  the  new  strawberry  patch,  the  ground  is 
literally  covered  with  plants,  and  we  expect  a  fine 
harvest  of  berries.  Raspberry  and  other  plants  all 
did  equally  well. 

On  a  portion  of  the  land  irrigated,  we  put  out  40,000 
cabbage  plants.  The  seed  was  not  sown  for  the 
plants  till  most  of  those  raising  cabbage  for  market 
had  set  their  plants  and  market  gardeners  said,  too 
late  to  get  plants  for  setting  ;  but  by  the  use  of  the 
Avater,  the  seed  germinated  quickly,  and  the  plants 
Avere  ready  for  setting  much  sooner  than  we  expected. 
The  yield  of  cabbage  was  beyond  expectations.  Mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  Avho  came  to  view  them,  said  that  they 
never  saw  a  finer  lot.  The  heads  were  very  large  and 
solid — too  large  to  suit  the  grocery  men  to  sell  at  re¬ 
tail.  Many  of  the  heads  cracked  open  before  we 
could  market  them.  Several  thousand  have  been 
buried  for  spring  trade. 

Double  Cropping  of  the  Ground. 

When  cultivating  the  corn  the  last  time,  wv  soAved 
rye  between  the  rows,  cultivating  it  in  with  the 
spring- tooth  cultivator.  We  sowed  also  about  10 
acres  more,  part  had  been  in  rye  and  part  reclaimed 
land.  When  the  corn  was  cut,  the  rye  was  over  eight 
inches  high,  and  literally  covered  the  ground.  As 
soon  as  the  cabbage  Avere  off,  we  turned  on  (50  head  of 
cattle  and  100  sheep.  The  cows  increased  in  milk  20 
gallons  a  day.  After  a  week  or  10  days,  we  found 
that  too  much  rye  gave  the  milk  an  unnatural  taste, 
so  Ave  allowed  them  on  the  rye  only  about  two  hours 
each  day.  The  open  winter  up  to  the  last  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  enabled  us  to  use  the  rye  for  pasture,  except  for 
the  cows  g’iving  milk,  until  Christmas,  and  the  sheep 
were*  not  removed  till  January  10.  The  sheep  are 
fat,  and  go  into  winter  quarters  in  the  finest  condi¬ 
tion  of  any  Ave  ever  had. 

That  little  spi'ing  brook  has  been  Avorth  to  us  this 
year,  many  hundred  dollars,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  The 
plant  is  there  to  stay  for  our  benefit,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  our  successors.  As  now  controlled  and  utilized  for 
irrigation,  at  a  Ioav  estimate,  Ave  consider  it  Avorth 
more  to  us  than  an  investment  of  $5,000  at  six  per 
cent  annual  interest.  In  traveling  over  the  country, 
we  find  thousands  of  just  such  little  streams,  and  a 
great  many  small  creeks  that  might  be  utilized  for 
man’s  benefit.  In  many  cases,  they  run  through  sev¬ 
eral  farms  before  reaching  their  outlets.  In  order 
that  such  streams  could  be  used  for  irrigation  to  the 
full  extent  Avhei’e  they  pass  through  farms  belong-mg 
to  different  owners,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  sev¬ 
eral  States  to  pass  some  general  laAV  under  which 
farmers  can  organize  and  utilize  the  streams  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  and  for  the  protection  of  each  in  such 
rights  as  may  be  acquired,  such  rights  to  become  a 
part  of  the  realty  and  pass  Avith  the  land  Avhen  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

Garden  Irrigation  ;  Another  Side  of  the  Matter. 

I  have  another  irrigating  plant  on  my  home  farm, 
though  not  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  as  it  is  used  mostty 
for  a  fexv  acres  of  garden.  Selecting  a  suitable  place 
in  a  small  ravine  just  beloAV  Avhere  the  springs  came 
out  of  a  bank,  I'  built  a  dam,  making  a  pond  covering 
a  space  of  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre.  From  this 
pond,  Avater  is  conveyed  through  three-inch  continu¬ 
ous  pipe,  made  of  waterlime  and  sand,  about  100  rods. 
The  outlet  is  into  another  pond  from  Avhich  Ave  get  ice 
in  winter,  and  from  Avhich  the  Avater  is  taken  for 
irrigating  the  garden.  Water  is  also  taken  from  sev¬ 
eral  places  along  the  line  of  the  pipe,  for  Avatering  the 
plants.  If  the  asparagus  or  beets  or  onions  or  cabbage 
or  any  other  vegetables  or  plants  or  towers  need 
water,  they  get  it.  No  one  Avho  has  not  made  the  ex¬ 
periment,  can  conceive  the  pleasure  it  creates  to  give 
the  cup  of  cold  Avater  (not  too  cold)  to  these  thirsty 


plants.  It  is  an  added  pleasure  to  farm  life  that  turns 
the  prose  of  it  for  the  time  being  into  genuine  poetry. 
While  in  that  poetic  frame  of  mind,  if  one  listens  he 
seems  to  hear,  and  does  almost  hear,  the  approval  of 
Him  Avho  created  the  plants,  and  floxvers,  and  fruit, 
for  man's  benefit  and  enjoyment. 

We  call  it  cruel  and  criminal  to  place  an  animal  in 
a  dry  time  where  he  can  get  no  Avater  to  quench  thirst 
and  relieve  suffering;  and  Ave  are  held  responsible 
unless  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  give  relief.  Is  it  not 
just  as  cruel  and  criminal  for  us  to  set  out  plants  and 
let  them  suffer  for  want  of  water,  Avhen  the  means 
are  Avithin  our  reach  to  quench  the  thirst  by  irriga¬ 
tion  ?  If  not  by  irrigation,  then  by  that  kind  of  culti¬ 
vation  that  conserves  the  moisture  already  in  the  soil 
and  brings  it  up  within  the  reach  of  plants  where 
they  can  drink  at  pleasure.  If  animals  have  souls, 
however  small  the  same  may  be,  may  not  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom  claim  equal  recognition  ?  The  day 
may  come  as  we  see  more  clearly  our  relation  to  the 
Creator  and  his  creation,  when  cruelty  to  plants  of  our 
own  setting  will  bring  upon  us  the  same  censure  that 
noAV  follows  cruelty  to  animals.  s.  s.  bailey. 

East  Paris,  Mich. 


A  USEFUL  DEVICE  IN  SLAUGHTERING. 

While  assisting  in  killing  and  dressing  a  beef  Avith- 
out  the  convenience  of  slaughter-pen,  pulleys  and 
windlass,  I  was  impressed  Avith  the  merits  of  a  cheap 
and  efficient  substitute  for  these  conveniences,  which 
is  shoAvn  at  Fig.  27.  The  tripod  is  formed  of  three 


DEVICE  FOR  LIFTING  A  CARCASS.  Fig.  27. 


poles,  as  nearly  straight  as  possible,  14  feet  long.  Avith 
a  diameter  of  about  five  inches  at  the  larger  end. 
These  are  joined  near  the  upper  end  by  a  five-eighths- 
incli  bolt  in  a  tliree-fourths-inch  hole,  thus  allowing 
the  outer  poles  to  be  separated  to  a  distance  of  six 
feet  or  more  at  the  bottom.  As  a  matter  of  clean¬ 
liness,  the  bark  should  be  removed  from  the  poles,  or 
saAved  timber  used  instead.  Thirty  feet  of  five- 
eighths-inch  rope  are  used.  This  is  given  one  turn 
vertically  about  the  joining  of  the  poles  above,  as 
shoAvn  at  Fig.  27,  to  prevent  slipping  when  the  two 
ends  of  the  rope  bear  unequal  Aveights,  as  in  cutting 
down  the  carcass.  Slip-knots  formed  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  ropes,  receive  the  two  pins  of  the  roller 


FOR  USE  IN  DRESSING  A  BEEF.  Fig.  28. 


(see  Fig.  28),  care  being  taken  that  the  roller  shall  lie 
horizontal  and  remain  so  during  the  ascent. 

The  roller  is  made  of  hard  wood,  about  five  inches 
in  diameter  and  34  inches  long,  from  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  Six  inches  additional  at  each  end  are  cut 
down  to  a  diameter  of  2%  inches  next  the  beveled 
shoulder,  while  the  outer  end  is  nearly  three  inches  in 
diameter.  The  pins  for  the  ropes  are  eight  inches 
apart,  and  between  these  pins,  two  holes  are  bored 
through  the  roller  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  a 
few  inches  apart,  in  which  handspikes  are  used. 

When  the  animal  has  been  killed  and  partially  skin¬ 
ned,  the  tripod  is  set  up  over  it,  the  center  pole  to  the 
rear,  and  the  pair  of  other  poles  forward.  This  dis¬ 
position  of  the  poles  places  them  least  in  the  Avay  of 
the  operators.  The  pointed  ends  of  the  roller  are  in¬ 
serted  under  the  large  tendon  just  above  the  hock 
joint,  and  these  being  sloped  inward,  the  carcass  can¬ 
not  slip  off  even  Avhen  sawed  asunder.  The  ropes  are 
hung  on  the  forward  side  of  the  roller,  that  the  hand¬ 
spikes  may  be  used  in  that  direction.  The  animal  is 
raised  a  f eAV  feet,  and  held  in  this  position  by  a  stick 
laid  across  the  ropes  (see  Fig.  27),  and  the  dressing 
proceeds.  The  disadvantage  is  that  the  roller  soon 
passes  out  of  reach  from  the  ground,  but  this  is  met 
from  below  by  the  use  of  a  box  or  barrel,  on  Avhich 


the  operator  stands  Avhile  using  the  spikes.  When 
fully  dressed,  the  fore  quarters  may  be  cut  away 
singly.  The  hind  quarters  are  loAvered  within  easy 
reach  and  both  taken  off  at  once.  s.  P.  SHULL. 


HOW  GARDENERS  USE  MANURE. 

Use  on  Corn,  if  Possible. 

In  answer  to  D.  D.  C.  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January 
12  :  Unless  the  land  is  liable  to  wash,  the  best  plan 
to  save  all  possible  fertility,  would  be  to  spread  the 
manure  as  fast  as  hauled,  plow  in  the  spring  and  plant 
to  corn.  But  if  wanted  for  any  other  crop,  such  as 
potatoes  or  vegetables  of  any  kind,  it  would  be  better 
to  pile  in  loose,  flat  heaps,  and  use  as  a  top-dressing 
after  planting.  Vegetables  cannot  be  successfully 
grown  upon  fresh  stable  manure  plowed  in.  It  is  a 
harbor  for  all  kinds  of  insects  which  prey  upon  the 
roots  of  plants,  causing,  oftentimes,  complete  failure. 
It  has  also  a  tendency  to  dry  out  the  soil,  unless  most 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  it.  But  by  making  a 
rotation  with  corn,  the  soil  will  be  in  good  condition 
for  other  crops.  D.  H. 

Rochelle.  Ill. 

Spread  It  On  the  Grass. 

The  answer  to  D.  C.  C. ,  depends  on  several  condi¬ 
tions  not  given  in  the  inquiry.  If  his  land  is  reason¬ 
ably  level,  and  there  is  time  to  spread  the  manure  as 
it  is  drawn,  I  would  do  it  at  once,  as  it  spreads  much 
better  from  the  wagon  or  sled,  and  is  likely  to  be 
applied  more  uniformly.  When  left  in  heaps,  it  is 
difficult  to  gauge  the  size  of  the  pile  to  the  area  to  be 
covered.  I  judge  that  the  manure  is  to  be  drawn  as 
made,  or  possibly  every  day,  and  so  the  matter  of  good 
or  bad  roads  would  not  enter  into  the  problem.  I 
Avould  not  on  any  account  put  it  in  a  large  pile  to  be 
reloaded,  as  it  makes  that  much  more  Avork  Avithout 
any  resulting  good. 

The  matter  of  spreading  manure  directly  as  it  is 
made,  or  of  keeping  it  until  spring  and  spreading 
just  before  plowing,  has  been  repeatedly  tried  in  this 
county,  and  it  has  invariably  p  roved  best  to  spread  as 
made.  In  two  instances  that  I  have  observed  along 
the  road,  pa^t  of  the  manure  Avas  spread  as  made, 
beginning  in  December  and  the  rest  was  not  put  on 
until  spring  just  before  corn  planting;  there  Avas  a 
very  marked  difference  all  summer,  and  in  husking, 
in  favor  of  that  manured  the  earliest.  Both  these  fields 
were  grass  or  clover  sod.  The  same  thing  was  appar¬ 
ent  in  my  quarter-acre  onion  patch  last  summer.  I 
manured  part  of  it  in  early  winter,  and  the  rest  just 
before  ploAving  in  April.  On  that  manured  early, 
nearly  all  the  bulbs  made  a  salable  size,  and  matured 
early,  while  on  the  other  half,  a  good  many  were 
scallions  and  worthless.  Those  that  were  early 
brought  from  $1.20  down  to  70  cents  per  bushel,  Avhile 
those  Avhich  I  could  not  pull  until  October  brought  50 
cents  and  less.  The  ground  that  Avas  manured  early 
in  Avinter  seemed  in  better  condition  at  plowing  time, 
and  the  manure  turned  to  a  black  humus  satui*ating 
and  blackening  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  The 
ground  had  potatoes  on  it  the  year  before. 

The  best  potato  growers  of  this  and  the  adjoining 
county  of  Portage,  get  out  their  accumulation  of  sum¬ 
mer  manure  in  September  or  before,  on  to  clover 
ground,  and  continue  to  draw  all  Avinter  as  made.  It 
pushes  the  clover  and  grass  growth  along  whenever 
the  ground  is  not  frozen,  protecting  it  at  the  same 
time  so  that  it  does  not  freeze  so  hard  and  thaws 
quicker.  In  the  case  of  bare  ground,  the  advantage 
of  groAvth  is  lost,  and  it  is  here  that  a  good  many 
farmers  lose  on  the  application  of  barnyard  manure. 
They  let  it  lie  and  leach  for  months,  and  apply  it  to 
fields  just  before  plowing.  If  the  season  is  dry,  but 
little  benefit  is  gained.  Instead  of  keeping  a  pile  of 
manure  for  autumn  top-dressing,  scatter  it  on  the 
meadows  in  the  spring.  If  the  manure  is  good  and  the 
spring  is  dry,  it  will  sometimes  make  as  much  as  a 
ton  difference  in  the  yield  of  hay  and  bring  returns  a 
year  sooner  than  if  applied  to  wheat  in  the  fall.  More 
than  this,  it  will  largely  increase  the  weight  of  roots 
in  the  soil,  and  give  a  heavy  aftermath  besides.  It  is 
much  pleasanter  to  moAV  1)4  ton  to  the  acre  than  half 
a  ton  ;  it  mows  and  rakes  cleaner,  is  every  way  more 
satisfactory,  and  costs  much  less  for  labor  than  to 
gather  three  half-tons  from  three  acres.  More  than 
all  this,  it  can  be  run  through  the  stock  and  again  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  land  before  the  wheat  is  harvested.  Let 
me  emphasize  this  matter  by  putting  it  in  other 
words:  You  have  manure  that  you  are  making  or 
buying  this  Avinter.  You  apply  it  at  once  to  ground  to 
be  mowed  next  summer.  Y'ou  stimulate  the  groxvth 
of  the  grass  Avhenever  the  ground  and  temperature 
permit ;  you  get  an  increased  crop  of  hay  and  a  rank 
aftermath.  You  feed  it  to  coxvs  next  Avinter,  and  have 
another  body  of  manure  to  use  as  it  is  made. 

By  the  other  method,  you  pile  up  the  manure, 
adding  thereby  to  its  cost  the  amount  of  labor  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  it.  In  the  fall,  you  do  not  have  any  more 
fertilizing  value  than  when  first  made,  and  in  all 
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probability  it  has  shrunk  in  value.  You  apply  it  to 
wheat,  and  wait  a  full  year  for  the  first  returns,  and 
another  year  for  the  secondary  use.  My  rule  of  prac¬ 
tice  is,  and  will  be,  to  spread  the  manure  as  fast  as 
made,  on  grass  if  possible,  and  if  more  manure  is 
wanted,  piece  out  with  commercial  fertilizers.  Na¬ 
ture's  methods  are  to  top-dress — animal  droppings, 
dead  insects,  falling  leaves,  all  fall  on  the  surface  and 
nourish  grass  and  weeds,  which  in  their  turn  fall 
down  and  decay  on  the  ground.  L.  b.  pierce. 

Summit  County,  Ohio. 


ICE  AND  STRAWBERRIES. 

Growers  are  beginning  to  realize  the  great  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  ice  in  connection  with 
the  handling  of  strawberries.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  fruit  grower  who  aims  at  any  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess,  must  use  every  means  to  get  his  fruit  on  the 
market  in  the  best  possible  condition.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  room  for  improvement  in  the  methods  of  mar¬ 
keting  strawberries  that  have  been  employed  on  this 
peninsula.  The  most  important  factor  in  the  needed 
improvement  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  intelligent  use 
of  ice,  not  only  in  the  car  which  carries  the  berries  to 
market,  but  in  the  berry  shed  where  they  are  put  in 
crates  and  held  for  train  time,  and  in  the  wagon  which 
transports  them  to  the  nearest  railway. 

My  plan  for  the  coming  season,  is  to  construct  an 
ice  box  to  fit  my  berry  wagon,  and  then  load  the 
berries  in  the  ice  box  as  fast  as  they  are  gathered, 
where  they  will  remain  until  unloaded  in  the  iced  car 
at  the  depot.  Such  a  box  need  not  be  very  expensive  ; 
it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  tight  box,  wide  enough  to 
hold  two  crates  alongside  of  each  other,  with  ice  stood 
on  end  in  racks  around  the  outside.  Of  course  the 
height  and  length  of  the  box  will  be  made  to  suit  the 
wagon,  and  the  load  it  is  intended  to  carry.  A  blanket 
laid  over  the  top  will  answer  as  well  as  a  tight  lid. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  this  plan,  are  ap¬ 
parent  to  every  one  having  experience  in  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  fruits.  The  berries  will  be  cooled  off  at  once, 
and  the  decay  will  have  no  chance  to  set  in.  They 
will  suffer  far  less  from  the  rough  haul  to  the  rail¬ 
road,  and  even  if  put  in  cars  without  ice,  they  will  re¬ 
main  cold  for  some  time ;  in  fact,  if  the  whole  car¬ 
load  were  cooled  before  loading,  the  temperature 
would  be  kept  comparatively  low  until  after  the  in¬ 
tense  heat  of  the  day  is  over.  The  berries  will  not 
only  be  cooled  off  at  once  and  kept  cool,  but  they  will 
not  be  exposed  to  the  hot  winds  which  work  so  much 
injury  to  the  berries.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved 
that  any  moderately  firm  strawberry  may  be  kept  for 
days  if  carefully  picked  and  wrapped  in  raw  cotton. 
Prof.  Van  Deman  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  berries  so 
kept  for  a  whole  week  in  good  condition.  The  only 
.office  of  the  cotton  is  to  keep  out  the  air  and  the  germs 
of  decay  with  which  it  is  laden.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  sooner  we  can  get  our  berries  into  a  tight, 
cool  box,  the  longer  they  will  keep,  and  the  better 
they  will  get  to  market.  Another  great  advantage  to 
be  gained,  is  the  exclusion  of  dust  which  generally 
follows  in  clouds  after  the  wagon  on  its  way  to  the 
station. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  ice  can  be  kept 
until  strawberry  time  with  very  little  trouble.  No 
expensive  icehouse  is  necessary,  as  the  heat  of  the 
summer  has  not  yet  come  on.  Ice  may  be  stored  in 
any  building  where  it  can  be  covered  with  sawdust, 
and  kept  in  perfect  condition  until  June  1,  or  even 
till  all  the  berries  are  marketed,  for  I  am  sure  that  if 
this  plan  is  tried  with  strawberries,  it-  will  be  applied 
to  raspberries  and  blackberries.  I  find,  too,  that  it  is 
a  wonderful  help  to  strawberry  plants  when  ready  for 
shipment,  to  place  them,  basket  and  all,  in  a  cooling 
house  for  a  few  hours  before  shipping.  Once 
thoroughly  cooled,  there  is  no  danger  of  over-heating. 

Dover,  Del.  A.  w.  s. 

A  HOUSE  FOR  1,000  FOWLS. 

A  HEN  REGIMENT  UNDER  ONE  ROOF. 

How  One  Man  May  Act  As  Commander. 

We  have  had  quite  a  number  of  questions  about 
how  best  to  make  a  large  building  for  1,000  hens. 
The  following  represents  the  figuring  of  a  successful 
poultryman  who  has  studied  the  matter  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  evident  that  one  house  to  hold  1,000  hens 
will  be  cheaper  than  10  houses  to  hold  100  each.  It 
will  also  require  less  time  to  care  for  the  1,000  in  one 
house.  As  to  the  dangers  from  disease  and  other 
drawbacks  in  having  the  whole  flock  in  one  building 
— that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  We  will  discuss  that 
later. 

How  the  House  is  Made. 

The  house,  see  Fig.  29,  is  300  feet  long  by  24  feet 
wide,  six  feet  high  at  the  eaves,  and  12  feet  at  the  top 
with  the  roof  pitching  both  ways.  It  is  well  lighted 
with  one  window  in  the  front  of  each  pen  and  one  in 
the  top  fol  each  pen.  The  house  sets  north  and  south, 
go  that  fowls  in  the  east  pen  get  the  sunshine  in  the 


morning  through  their  window  in  front  and  those  in 
the  west  side  through  the  windows  in  the  top  of  the 
house,  and  the  afternoon  sun  in  like  manner.  The 
house  should  be  made  as  tight  as  possible  and  per¬ 
fectly  dry.  The  windows  in  the  top  are  hinged  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sash  so  as  to  open  inside  for  ventilation 
on  warm  days.  There  are  25  pens  on  each  side  of  the 
walk,  12  feet  square  on  the  floor,  which  is  raised  two 
feet  from  the  ground  with  partitions  underneath  the 
house  the  same  as  the  pens  above;  this  gives  a  dry 
place  for  the  hens  to  wallow,  insures  freedom  from  rats 
working  under  the  floor,  and  doubles  the  floor  room 
for  the  fowls.  The  yards  are  12  feet  wide,  and  150  feet 
long,  and  are  well  provided  with  fruit  trees  for  shade. 
The  fences  are  boarded  two  feet  high,  with  four-foot 
wire  netting  above. 

The  walk  thi'ough  the  middle  of  the  house  is  raised 
two  feet  from  the  floor,  thus  giving  the  fowls  all  the 
floor  room  and  allowing  both  pens  to  drink  from  the 
same  trough  under  the  center  of  the  walk.  The 
center  board  of  the  walk  should  be  12  inches  wide  and 
hinged,  so  as  to  be  raised  to  brush  out  the  water 
trough.  This  should  be  of  galvanized  iron,  run  the 
whole  length  of  the  house  and  be  supported  by  cross¬ 
pieces  on  posts  between  each  pen,  allowing  it  to  sag 
an  inch  or  so  in  each  pen  so  as  to  hold  water. 

The  house  should  be  built  on  a  slight  decline  so  as 
to  allow  the  water  to  run  from  one  end  to  the  other 
readily,  and  the  trough  should  be  flushed  and  brushed 
out  daily.  There  is  a  car  runuing  from  the  feed  house 
at  one  end  along  the  walk  to  the  other  end  of  the 
house,  from  which  all  feeding,  cleaning  platform 
under  roosts,  gathering  eggs,  etc.,  are  done.  All 
windows  are  also  raised  or  lowered  from  the  walk  so 
that  the  attendant  rarely  has  to  go  into  the  pens  for 
anything.  In  the  illustration,  A  A  are  posts  two  feet 
high,  on  which  the  house  is  set ;  b  the  water  trough  ; 
c  c  feed  troughs  ;  d  d  a  board  five  or  six  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  walk,  on  which  the  fowls  stand  to  eat 


from  the  troughs  through  slatted  partitions ;  k  k 
platforms  under  roosts  three  feet  wide  and  perfectly 
tight,  so  that  no  dirt  can  drop  through  ;  F  f  roosts  ; 
G  nest.  The  roosts,  nests,  etc.,  extend  10  feet,  allow¬ 
ing  a  two-foot  gate  to  enter  the  pens  if  necessary  ;  ii 
is  a  door  let  down  for  cleaning  platforms  ;  i,  door  for 
gathering  eggs. 

Cost  and  Earnings  of  Such  a  Building. 


130  locust  posts  for  foundation  at  30  cents .  $39.00 

16,000  feet  of  frame  at  $14 .  324.00 

14,000  feet  of  boards  for  roof,  sides  and  ends  at  $18  .  252.00 

10,500  feet  of  matched  flooring,  floor,  roost  platforms, 

etc.  at  $22.50  .  236.25 

5,000  feet  of  inside  partitions,  walk,  nest,  etc.  at  $18 .  90.00 

4.500  feet  of  wire  for  inside  partitions  at  one-half  cent. .  22.50 

7,800  feet  of  tin  or  steel  roofing  at  6  cents .  468.00 

100  windows  at  70  cents .  70.00 

300  feet  of  galvanized  spouting  for  water  trough  at  16 

cents .  48.00 

6.500  feet  of  felt  for  covering  sides .  65.00 

Hinges,  cord  for  windows,  pulleys,  nails,  etc .  25.00 


Total .  $1,539.75 

YARDS  150  FEET  LONG. 

728  locust  posts  at  30  cents .  $218.40 

20,000  feet  of  boards  for  partitions  in  yards  and  under 

,  house  at  $18  .  360.00 

36,000  feet  of  wire  partitions .  180.00 

Hinges,  staples,  nails,  etc .  10.00 


Total .  $768.40 

Feed  room  24  feet  square,  at  the  end  of  the  building, 

arranged  with  bins  for  different  kinds  of  feed,  etc.  $120.00 

Well,  pump,  tanks,  piping,  etc .  80.00 

Boiler  with  dumping  kettle .  35.00 

Engine  for  cutting  bone,  pumping  water,  etc .  250.00 

Mann’s  large  power  bone  cutter .  76.00 

Hay  cutter,  for  cutting  clover,  etc .  16.00 


Total .  $577.00 

Cost  of  poultry  house .  $1,539.75 

Cost  of  yards .  768.40 

Cost  of  labor  for  whole  building  about .  400.00 

Cost  of  1,000  fowls  at  65  cents  each .  650.00 


Grand  total .  $3,935.15 


These  prices  are  the  retail  prices  of  lumber  in  the 
lumber  yards  here,  and  of  course  would  vary  with  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  as  would  also  the  price  of 
feed  and  eggs.  As  it  would  take  about  four  car-loads 
of  lumber,  there  would  be  quite  a  saving  in  buying  at 
wholesale. 

The  food  required  for  one  year  I  estimate  as  follows: 


2 %  tons  wheat  bran  at  $20 .  $55.00 

3J4  tons  oat  feed  at  $22  .  77.00 

2%  tons  corn  meal  at  $24  .  66.00 

1  ton  oil  meal  at  $30  .  30.00 

100  bushels  potatoes,  turnips,  etc . 15.00 

1  ton  clover  hay .  14.00 

365  pounds  salt .  2.00 

7  tons  fresh  bones .  84.00 

400  bushels  wheat .  240.00 

100  bushels  buckwheat .  70.00 

100  bushels  oats .  35.00 

100  bushels  corn .  55.00 

50  bushels  barley .  30.00 

200  bushels  beets,  carrots,  etc.,  for  feeding  raw  in  winter.  30.00 

40  bushels  charcoal . 16.00 

1  ton  grit . 14.00 


Total  cost  of  feed . . . a  $833.00 


With  the  foregoing  treatment,  good  early  pullets 
will  lay  at  least  12  dozen  eggs  each,  which  will  make 
their  account  stand  about  as  follows  : 


Dr. 

Cost  of  feed .  $833.00 

Interest  on  investment  at  six  per  cent .  236.10 

Cost  of  fuel  for  engine .  20.00 

Cost  of  fuel  for  heating  water,  etc .  20.00 


Total .  $1,109.10 

Cr. 

12,000  dozen  eggs  at  an  average  of  21  cents .  $2,520.00 


Profit .  $1,410.90 


In  the  above  account  there  is  no  charge  for  labor, 
which  would  require  one  man  about  as  follows  :  IK 
hour  for  preparing  morning  feed  and  feeding;  1%  hour 
for  cleaning  roost  platforms  and  cleaning  up  in  gen¬ 
eral;  one  hour  for  cutting  and  feeding  bones  at  noon; 
IK  hour  for  gathering  and  preparing  eggs  for  market; 
one-half  hour  for  feeding  at  night.  If  everything  is 
arranged  properly,  the  above  time  will  be  ample,  and 
will  allow  plenty  of  time  for  looking  after  things  in 
general.  There  was  no  account  made  of  the  droppings, 
which  will  be  no  small  item  if  they  are  properly  cared 
for.  The  platforms  should  be  sprinkled  with  dry 
earth,  land  plaster  or  coal  ashes  or  something  of  the 
kind  after  cleaning  each  day,  which  will  prevent  any 
sticking  to  platforms,  and  also  help  keep  the  drop¬ 
pings  in  good  shape.  These  should  be  put  under 
shelter  until  wanted  for  use. 

How  to  Feed  the  Hens. 

For  the  morning  feed,  put  about  15  pounds  of  bran, 
20  pounds  of  oat  feed,  15  pounds  of  corn  meal,  five 
pounds  of  oil  meal,  one-half  bushel  of  boiled  potatoes, 
turnips  or  cut  clover,  and  one  pound  of  salt,  in  a  large 
box  on  the  car  ;  pour  on  enough  hot  water  to  moisten, 
not  enough  to  make  it  sloppy  or  even  sticky.  With  a 
shovel,  mix  thoroughly,  when  it  should  be  a  moist, 
crumbly  mass.  Run  the  car  along  the  walk,  and  with 
a  scoop  put  about  the  same  quantity  in  each  trough, 
being  particular  to  feed  no  more  than  they  will  eat 
clean.  At  noon,  give  them  all  the  cut  bone  they  will 
eat  readily,  which  will  be  about  40  pounds.  At  night, 
feed  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley  or  buckwheat,  scatter¬ 
ing  it  in  cut  corn  stalks  or  other  litter,  in  their  pens 
in  cold  or  stormy  weather  ;  in  pleasant  weather, 
scatter  it  well  over  their  yards.  They  must  have  all 
they  are  willing  to  scratch  and  hunt  for,  which  will 
be  about  two  bushels.  Keep  plenty  of  fresh  water  in 
the  trough,  and  in  cold  weather  run  hot  water  through 
it  frequently,  so  that  they  will  have  warm  water  to 
drink.  Keep  plenty  of  good  sharp  grit  and  charcoal 
before  them  all  the  time,  with  an  occasional  mess  of 
beets,  carrots,  etc.,  fed  whole  so  that  they  can  pick 
what  they  want  in  winter,  and  keep  something  grow¬ 
ing  in  their  yards  in  summer  for  green  food.  The 
yards  should  supply  an  abundance  if  carefully 
managed. 

The  prices  for  feed  are  those  prevailing  here  by  the 
ton,  and  are  a  little  above  the  average  for  the  past 
few  years.  Eggs  are  rated  at  about  the  average  price 
in  our  local  markets,  which  might  be  raised  a  few 
cents  per  dozen  by  getting  a  special  trade  on  strictly 
fresh  eggs  shipped  every  day,  or  three  times  per  week. 
Re  very  careful  to  ship  all  eggs  in  good  shape,  and 
put  no  stained  or  soiled  ones  in  the  crates.  Send  no 
eggs  that  are  over  two  days  old,  and  in  summer  ship 
the  day  they  are  laid  if  possible.  Guarantee  all  eggs 
to  be  strictly  fresh,  and  you  will  not  be  long  in  get¬ 
ting  a  first-class  market  for  all  you  can  get,  and  you 
can  lengthen  your  house  and  increase  your  number  of 
fowls  to  as  many  as  you  can  properly  look  after,  and 
still  have  a  demand  for  more  first-class  eggs  than  you 
can  supply.  J.  k.  stevenson. 

Columbus,  N.  J. 


DIRECT  PURCHASE  OF  IMPLEMENTS. 

What  Alva  Agee  and  D.  II.  Nash  say  on  page  824, 
about  the  manner  in  which  some  farmers  purchase 
implements,  is  true  to  the  letter.  I  have  known  farm¬ 
ers  to  have  the  opportunity  offered  them  to  save  $5  to 
$15  in  the  purchase  of  an  implement  or  vehicle  by 
paying  cash — which  they  were  well  able  to  do — and 
decline  it  because  a  lively  agent  offered  them  a  simi¬ 
lar  article  on  six  months’  time.  It  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  talk  to  such  men  about  the  benefits  of  cooperation 
or  the  cash  system.  They  don’t  want  either. 

I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  purchasing  almost 
any  article  at  a  very  small  per  cent — barely  the  cost 
of  handling — over  manufacturers’  or  wholesale  prices 
by  offering  spot  cash.  It  is  only  when  the  article  is 
controlled  by  an  iron-clad  trust,  that  it  cannot  be 
bought  very  close  to  manufacturers’  prices  by  the  man 
who  buys  in  unbroken  packages  for  cash  down.  Some 
dealers  demand  a  certain  profit  on  all  they  sell,  and 
will  not  cut  prices  under  any  circumstances  ;  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  find  others  that  will.  Little  piddling 
purchases  on  credit,  and  careless  off-hand  ordering 
without  knowing  the  price,  are  equally  ruinous.  I 
have  seen  farmers  enter  a  store  and  order  “  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  coffee,  a  dollar’s  worth  of  tea  and  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  sugar,”  m  a  pompous,  or  free-aa^-easy  man- 
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ner,  and  carry  them  out  without  the  least  idea  of  what 
amount  of  each  they  received  for  their  dollar. 

Middlemen,  as  they  are  called,  are  very  useful  in  a 
community — in  fact  they  are  a  necessity — but  there  is 
no  sense  in  farmers  supporting-  a  dozen  where  one  can 
do  all  the  business.  But,  says  some  one,  a  dozen  are 
better  for  the  buyer  than  one,  because  “  competi¬ 
tion  is  the  life  of  trade,”  and  they  are  constantly 
cutting  prices  to  secure  customers.  Early  one  morn¬ 
ing  1  was  sitting  in  a  grocery  store,  in  a  town  where 
the  grocery  business  was  largely  overdone,  when  the 
groceryman  from  the  other  end  of  the  street  entered. 
He  glanced  at  me  sharply,  and  nodded.  “  He’s  all 
right,”  said  the  proprietor.  Then  they  proceeded  to 
fix  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  leading  articles  of  country 
produce,  and  to  be  charged  for  leading  grocery  staples 
for  that  day.  These  were  written  on  paper,  put  into 
a  copying  press,  and  a  copy  made  for  each  store  in  the 
town.  “Do  you  always  do  that?”  I  inquired. 

“  Yes.  Have  to,  you  know,  or  some  of  us  would  soon 
go  under.” 

Half  an  hour  later,  I  entered  one  of  the  stores  and 
asked,  “how are  you  selling  sugar,  best  granulated  ?’ 

“  Fourteen  pounds,”  said  the  proprietor,  naming  the 
price  I  had  heard  fixed  in  the  other  store. 

Leaning  over  the  counter  I  murmured,  “  Five  dollars 
cash.” 

“  Seventeen,”  he  whispered  in  reply. 

“  And  a  half  ?”  I  added. 

“Mighty  close,  but  I’ll  do  it  if  you’ll  keep  mum.” 

“  Mum’s  the  word,”  1  replied,  and  the  sugar  was  put 
up  in  a  jiffy,  paid  for,  and  nobody  was  the  wiser. 
Cash  is  the  key  that  opens  the  soul  of  the  brass¬ 
cheeked,  hide-bound  dealer  everywhere.  And  the 
silver-tongued  orator  who  deals  in  implements  and 
vehicles,  will  not  let  it.  escape  him  if  hair-breadth 
margins  will  secure  it.  fred  grundy. 


EXTRA  EARLY  TOMATOES  IN  SOUTH  JERSEY. 

THE  START  THEY  GET  IN  A  GREENHOUSE 

Carries  Them  Right  Through  to  the  Market. 

Near  the  village  of  Greenwich,  in  Cumberland  County, 
is  the  farm  of  W.  S.  Bacon,  Secretary  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  County  Board  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  B.  has  achieved 
quite  a  reputation  for  getting  the  first  home-grown 
tomatoes  into  market. 

“  The  seed  is  sown  in  the  greenhouse,”  said  Mr. 
Bacon,  “about  February  5,  in  rows  three  inches  apart, 
in  soil  composed  of  one  part  well  rotted  and  pulver¬ 
ized  stable  manure  to  two  parts  sandy  loam,  well 
mixed  together.  If  everything  works  favorably,  the 
plants  will  be  ready  to  plant  in  the  boxes  about 
March  25.” 

“  At  what  temperature  should  the  plants  be  kept  to 
accomplish  the  best  results  ?  ” 

“  At  first,  it  should  be  as  high  as  60  or  70  degrees. 
If  the  plants  begin  to  ‘  draw,’  the  temperature  must 
be  reduced.  The  idea  is  to  have  them  grow  as  rapidly 
as  possible  without  spindling.  A  week  or  10  days  be¬ 
fore  it  is  time  to  put  them  in  the  boxes,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  allowed  to  fall  gradually,  until  it  is  as 
low  as  40  degrees.  I  have  had  it  down  to  35  degrees 
with  no  serious  result  following.  On  one  occasion,  I 
even  had  them  frozen  stiff,  but  by  thoroughly  drench¬ 
ing  them  with  cold  water  before  they  thawed,  and 
keeping  them  wet  until  they  did  thaw  out,  the  plants 
were  saved  without  serious  injury.  The  object  in  let¬ 
ting  the  temperature  go  so  low,  is  to  harden  the 
plants  thoroughly  before  transplanting  into  the  boxes. 
It  must  be  allowed  to  go  down  gradually,  however, 
not  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  per  day.  At  this 
point,  the  gray  appearance  of  the  leaves  should  have 
all  disappeared,  and  the  plants  should  have  assumed 
a  bluish  tinge.” 

“You  speak  of  transplanting  into  boxes.  I  suppose 
that  is  the  operation  commonly  known  as  potting.” 

“Yes,  but  the  boxes  we  use  are  far  superior  to  pots 
for  the  purpose.  They  take  up  less  room  on  the 
benches.  When  potted  plants  are  set  in  the  field,  it 
seems  to  take  several  days  for  them  to  begin  to  grow, 
while  those  raised  in  boxes  start  off  immediately. 
The  boxes  used  for  tomatoes  are  six  inches  square  and 
five  inches  deep.  They  are  similar  to  a  berry  basket 
in  construction,  with  the  exceptions  that  there  are  no 
openings  in  the  sides  or  corners,  and  that  the  sides  are 
perpendicular.  They  are  made  especially  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  are  known  as  plant  boxes.  They  come  in 
all  sizes  and  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  pots  in  all 
greenhouse  work.  We  get  them  in  the  flat,  and  put 
them  together  ourselves.  I  recommend  them  for 
tomatoes  only  when  the  plants  are  to  be  kept  in  the 
greenhouse  ;  if  they  are  to  be  transplanted  into  cold 
frames,  it  is  better  to  make  up  the  beds  and  set  the 
plants  five  or  six  inches  apart  each  way.  I  would  not 
transplant  into  cold  frames  before  April  1.  If  the 
plants  are  put  into  boxes  and  kept  in  the  greenhouse, 
they  should  be  transplanted  about  March  25.  The 
soil  used  in  the  boxes  is  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
seed  is  sown.  The  boxes  are  packed  in  the  green¬ 


house  as  close  together  as  possible,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  kept  about  the  same  as  for  raising  the  small 
plants.  I  keep  it  just  as  warm  as  possible,  without 
drawing  the  plants.  If  they  begin  to  ‘  draw,’  the 
temperature  must  be  reduced  at  once,  the  object  being 
to  get  the  plants  as  large  as  possible,  and  still  have 
them  strong  and  stocky. 

“  Now  comes  a  point  that  is  very  important,  that  is 
to  move  the  boxes  on  the  benches  about  a  week  before 
they  are  to  be  taken  to  the  field.  This  is  to  break  off 
the  roots  that  have  penetrated  the  bottoms  of  the 
boxes,  and  enable  the  plants  to  recover  under  the 
favorable  conditions  found  in  the  greenhouse.  If  this 
operation  is  not  performed,  the  plants  will  receive  a 
serious  setback  when  taken  to  the  field  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  controlled.  If 
the  plants  are  in  a  cold  frame,  the  same  result  is 
accomplished  by  cutting  both  ways  between  each 
plant  with  a  spade.  The  plants  should  be  again  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  hardening  process,  and  given  all  the  air 
possible  for  a  week  or  10  days  before  removing  to  the 
field.  Sometimes  I  strip  the  sashes  off  entirely  during 
the  last  two  or  three  days.  I  plant  in  the  field  as 
soon  as  all  danger  of  frost  is  past,  usually  in  this 
section  about  May  10.  The  plants  should  always 
receive  a  good  soaking  before  the  operations  of  trans¬ 
planting,  removing,  etc.” 

When  the  Plant  Gets  to  the  Field. 

“  What  is  the  most  suitable  soil  for  growing  the 
crop  ?” 

“  The  best  soil  is  a  deep,  sandy  loam,  well  drained  ; 
if  it  slopes  a  little  toward  the  South,  all  the  better. 
Land  should  be  selected  that  was  well  cultivated  the 
previous  year.  It  should  receive  a  heavy  coat  of  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  during  the  fall  or  winter,  which 
should  be  plowed  in  early  in  the  spring.  The  ground 
should  be  well  harrowed  and  worked  over,  and 
thoroughly  pulverized.  When  it  is  time  to  remove 
the  plants  to  the  field,  deep  furrows  are  made  four 
feet  apart,  by  running  a  plow  twice  in  the  same  fur¬ 
row  in  opposite  directions.  This  leaves  the  land  in 
high  ridges  with  furrows  similar  to  dead  furrows, 
four  feet  apart.  It  is  then  marked  crosswise  with 
chains  making  the  marks  four  feet  apart.  About  300 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  some  high  grade  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  marks  and 
furrows  where  it  is  designed  to  set  the  plants.  This 
should  be  slightly  scattered.  We  are  now  ready  for 
the  plants.  A  wagon  with  16-foot  planks  for  bottom 
boards  is  driven  alongside  the  greenhouse.  One  man 
stands  inside  and  with  a  shovel  picks  the  boxes  up, 
two  at  a  time,  and  passes  them  to  a  man  on  the  out¬ 
side  who  places  them  on  the  wagon,  which,  when 
loaded,  is  driven  to  the  field,  where  the  plants  are 
placed  in  the  furrows,  over  the  fertilizer.  The  boxes 
are  broken  off,  and  either  tramped  down  between  the 
plants  or  removed  entirely  from  the  field.  They  are 
so  rotten  by  this  time,  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
bother  in  the  cultivation,  if  left  right  in  the  field.  The 
top  of  the  block  of  earth  is  set  about  on  a  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  field,  and  earth  is  drawn  around  it 
with  a  hoe.  Then  more  of  the  fertilizer  is  spread 
around  each  hill  at  the  rate  of  half  a  ton  to  the  acre, 
and  the  ground  is  cultivated  immediately.  We  try  to 
cultivate  both  ways  twice  a  week  until  the  plants  get 
too  large  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  cultivator.” 

“  When  do  you  begin  to  pick  ?” 

“  From  plants  raised  in  boxes  in  the  greenhouse,  we 
generally  pick  the  first  ripe  tomatoes  about  June  20. 
Plants  raised  in  cold  frames  do  not  ripen  fruit  much 
before  July  4.” 

“  Do  you  raise  plants  to  sell  ?” 

“Oh!  1  sell  a  great  many.  I  use  one  greenhouse 
to  raise  the  small  plants,  and  as  a  temperature  suit¬ 
able  for  tomato  plants  is  not  suitable  for  any  other 
crop,  I  fill  it  ;  consequently  when  the  plants  are  ready 
to  put  into  boxes  I  have  more  plants  than  I  can  get 
into  all  of  my  greenhouses  put  together,  so  there  are 
a  great  many  to  sell.” 

“  Do  you  devote  all  of  your  greenhouses  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  tomato  plants  ?  ” 

“  I  raise  vegetables  in  them  in  the  winter,  but  all 
of  them  are  cleared  out  by  March  25  ready  to  receive 
the  tomato  boxes.” 

“  Do  you  sell  any  plants  in  boxes  ready  to  set  in  the 
field  ?  ” 

“  No.  I  plant  all  that  my  greenhouses  will  hold, 
and  would  use  more  if  I  had  them  ?  ” 

“  What  variety  do  you  consider  best  adapted  to  this 
method  of  culture  ?  ” 

“  I  plant  the  variety  known  in  this  locality  as  the 
‘  Dobbs.’  I  think  the  seed  is  not  on  the  market,  at 
least,  it  is  not  sold  under  that  name.” 

“  In  what  points  does  it  excel  ?  ” 

“  In  size,  appearance,  quality  and  yield  ;  consider¬ 
ing  its  earliness,  it  is  far  ahead  of  any  other  variety  I 
have  ever  tried.” 

Mr.  Bacon’s  greenhouses  are  heated  by  the  hot- water 
method,  with  the  pipes  running  around  the  sides,  just 
above  the  benches.  He  considers  top  heat  better  than 


bottom  heat,  especially  for  raising  tomato  plants.  At 
the  time  ol  my  visit,  January  22,  the  houses  were  full 
of  radishes  ;  some,  in  the  house  where  he  intends  to 
sow  his  tomato  seed,  were  about  ready  to  pull,  and 
all  of  them  will  be  off  in  time  to  use  the  houses  for 
the  tomato  boxes.  He  raised  about  eight  acres  last 
year,  which  is  all  the  plants  his  greenhouses  will  hold. 
A  small  portion  of  his  crop  is  sold  in  Bridgeton,  the 
county  seat  of  Cumberland  County,  but  the  bulk  of  it 
is  shipped  to  Newark  and  New  York.  Those  sold  in 
the  local  market,  about  15  baskets  per  day,  brought 
from  $2  to  $3  per  five-eighths  basket  for  the  first  two 
weeks.  Those  that  were  shipped  did  not  net  so  much . 

Vineland,  N.  J.  _  s.  T.  D. 

HOW  A  LAWYER  FARMS. 

A  TWENTY-SEVEN  HUNDRED  ACRE  OHIO  FARM. 

Competing  With  the  West  in  the  Production  of  Corn. 

Judge  Vanmeter,  of  Piketon,  O.,  is  averse  to  any¬ 
thing  savoring  of  advertising,  but  takes  pleasure  in 
discussing  the  difficult  problems  that  confront  him  on 
his  2,700-acre  farm.  In  a  two-hours’  drive  with  him 
through  his  property,  much  interesting  information 
was  obtained.  Seventeen  hundred  acres  lie  within 
the  intervale  of  the  Scioto  River,  belonging  to  that 
wonderful  strip  of  bottom  land  parting  the  higher  land 
of  southern  Ohio,  from  the  center  of  the  State  to  the 
Ohio  River,  while  1,000  acres  are  upland,  with  a  clayey 
soil  of  fair  fertility  and  well  adapted  to  wheat-grow 
ing  and  pasturage.  The  owner  was  a  lawyer  living  ir 
town  and  renting  the  farm  at  a  cash  rental  of  $10,000 
a  year  until  1881.  Then  impaired  health  and  a  desire 
to  fulfill  better  the  obligations  resting  upon  an  ex¬ 
tensive  landowner,  caused  him  to  go  to  his  large  farm, 
cancel  the  contract  under  which  a  tenant  butchered 
the  property  for  so  much  cash  eac  h  year,  and  begin 
earnest  study  of  agriculture  with  the  desire  of  build¬ 
ing  up  the  soil  while  making  the  property  pay  a  fair 
rental. 

The  lowest  bottom  land,  some  800  or  900  acres,  is 
“  made  ”  land,  being  an  admixture  of  sand  and  clay 
in  just  the  right  proportion  to  suit  the  corn  plant.  It 
has  been  cropped  with  corn  almost  incessantly  since 
1830,  although  since  1881,  every  acre  of  it  has  had  at 
least  one  year  of  clover.  A  levee  that  originally  cost 
$20,000,  partially  protects  this  land  from  freshets,  but 
the  cost  of  maintaining  it  in  good  condition  has  proved 
too  great,  and  since  the  great  flood  of  1884,  it  has  been 
neglected.  The  second  bottom,  which  is  rarely  flooded, 
is  a  burr  oak,  walnut  and  wild  cherry  land,  black  and 
inclined  to  be  sticky.  “  On  this  100-acre  plot  to  our 
right,”  said  the  Judge,  “  I  am  trying  an  experiment 
with  a  short  clover  rotation.  Wheat  is  sown  in  the 
corn  stubble,  with  clover  the  next  spring,  and  the 
field  is  again  broken  for  corn  the  succeeding  spring. 
That  makes  a  two-year  rotation.  The  clover  comes 
on  in  the  wheat  stubble,  heads  out,  and  is  cut  for  seed 
the  fall  after  it  is  sown.” 

“  How  is  this  rotation  affecting  the  yield  of  corn  ?  ” 

“  When  I  took  charge  of  the  property  in  1881,  this 
field  was  yielding  only  40  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre.  I  have  followed  this  rotation  eight  years,  and 
this  season  I  obtained  75  bushels,  and  in  a  good  season 
would  thank  no  man  to  insure  me  85  bushels  per  acre. 
Every  year  the  yield  increases.  The  wheat  is  seeded 
thinly  upon  the  land,  and  that  helps  the  clover  to 
make  a  seed  crop  in  the  wheat  stubble.” 

“  What  do  you  do  with  the  fodder  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  that  bothers  me.  I  cannot  bear  to  see  any¬ 
thing  go  to  waste.  I  am  not  a  stockman,  having  no 
training  in  that  line,  and  cattle  feeding  i$  not  very 
profitable.  On  the  low  bottoms,  I  am  plowing  the  fod¬ 
der  under.  If  I  could  see  my  way  to  it,  I  would  re¬ 
duce  all  the  fodder  to  manure  by  running  it  through 
a  cutting-box.  I  am  doing  this  to  some  extent.  The 
pithy  portion  makes  fine  bedding  for  stock.  I  am  bal¬ 
ing  some  of  the  cut  fodder  and  trying  to  place  it  upon 
the  market.  At  $5  a  ton  for  this  baled  product,  I  get 
10  cents  a  shock  for  the  fodder  in  the  field.” 

“  How  much  corn  did  you  grow  this  year  ?  ” 

“  Fifty-three  thousand  bushels.  The  average  per 
acre  was  66  bushels  of  shelled  corn.” 

“  How  much  wheat  ?  ” 

“  Fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred  bushels  on  509 
acres.  I  raise  wheat  only  on  account  of  the  rotation 
on  this  bottom  land.” 

“  How  do  you  manage  to  get  all  this  land  plowed 
in  time  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“I  have  a  steam  plow  that  does  the  work  of  six 
three-horse  teams,  and  that  helps  us  out.  I  do  not 
know  that  steam  does  any  cheaper  plowing  than 
horses,  but  we  use  it  as  a  reserve  force.” 

‘  ‘  Does  not  the  engine  pack  the  ground  ?  ” 

“  No.  If  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  plow,  the  en¬ 
gine  does  no  harm.  The  engine,  when  standing  in  its 
house,  is  connected  by  belt  to  the  grinding  and  fan¬ 
ning  mills.  The  corn  and  cob  are  crushed  together 
for  feed” 

“  You  believe  that  the  crushed  cob  is  valuable, 
then  ?  ” 
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“  Yes,  if  I  were  buying  my  feed,  I  would  be  willing 
to  pay  just  as  much  for  a  ton  of  corn-and-cob  meal  as 
for  a  ton  of  clear  corn  meal.” 

About  one-fourth  of  a  mile — 1,220  feet,  to  be  exact— 
of  corn  cribs,  averaging  over  10  feet  high  and  10  feet 
wide,  stand  near  each  other,  filled  to  the  top  with 
plump  ears  of  white  corn. 

“You  prefer  a  white  variety  ?  ”  I  suggested. 

“Yes,  white  as  I  can  get  it.  I  reject  all  red  cobs 
when  selecting  seed.  The  white  yields  well,  and  suits 
the  eastern  and  other  markets  best.” 

“  What  is  the  average  shrinkage  of  corn  in  the  crib 
from  fall  until  May  ?  ” 

“There  is,  I  fancy,  no  such  thing  as  ‘average’ 
shrinkage.  A  period  of  three  or  five  years  is  no  crite¬ 
rion  for  the  next  period.  In  1893,  we  had  almost  no 
rain  in  August  and  September,  and  I  think  that  corn 
was  as  dry  when  it  went  into  the  crib,  as  when  it 
came  out.  I  would  say  that  corn  shrinks  from  fall 
until  the  next  summer,  anywhere  from  5  to  20  per 
cent,  as  a  rule.” 

“  How  do  you  cultivate  ?” 

“I  am  experimenting  all  the  time  along  this  line.  I 
believe  in  level  culture,  and  theoretically,  no  cultiva¬ 
tion  should  be  deep  ;  but  so  far  I  do  not  find  that  a 
deep  plowing  when  the  plants  are  small  decreases  the 
yield  at  all.  I  am  so  opposed  to  deep  cultivation  late 
in  the  season,  that  this  year  I  did  not  have  the  heart 
to  experiment  with  it  even  on  a  single  strip.  We 
have  invented  an  implement  for  surface  cultivation 
that  is  very  satisfactory.  The  unsolved  problems  of 
agriculture  are  many.  I  frankly  confess  that  I  find 
the  proper  management  of  so  large  a  property,  burden¬ 
some.  I  see  wastes,  and  struggle  to  stop  them.  Yes, 
I  sometimes  think  that  one-third  as  large  an  acreage 
wSuld  be  better,  but  who  would  willingly  part  with  a 
portion  of  his  heritage.  If  the  game  is  not  too  large 
for  my  gun,  I  will  in  time  obtain  the  mastery  I  seek. 
While  an  old  lawyer,  I  am  a  young  farmer.” 

I  asked  the  Judge  whether,  in  his  opinion,  his 
ownership  of  a  vast  tract  of  land  entails  upon  him  any 
special  claims  on  the  part  of  the  poor  and  hungry, 
that  the  bondholder  of  equal  wealth  does  not  have. 
“  Not  a  bit  of  it,”  he  answered  quickly.  “  The  par¬ 
able  of  the  talents  settles  all  that,  I  fancy.  Every 
man  is  debtor  to  his  fellow  men  according  to  his 
ability  to  serve  them,  no  matter  whether  his  posses¬ 
sions  be  land,  bonds  or  brains.  I  am  trying  to  be  help¬ 
ful,  but  the  fact  that  my  property  is  in  land,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.” 

Extensive  ownership  of  land  is  generally  condemned 
in  this  country,  and  often  rightfully  so,  as  it  leads  the 
owners  too  often  to  desert  their  pi*operty  and  spend 
in  the  towns  the  money  taken  fi*om  cash  renters  who 
rob  the  soil.  Hut  the  thoug-ht  came  to  me  that  a  few 
such  men  as  this  one,  unmindful  of  the  temptation  to 
live  in  ease  in  town,  and  studying  on  the  fai-m  the 
many  problems  that  confront  farmei's,  building  up 
the  soil  and  experimenting  at  the  expense  of  immedi¬ 
ate  large  cash  returns,  go  far  to  reconcile  American 
public  opinion  with  extensive  land-holding. 

ALYA  AGEE. 


CURING  THE  POTATO  SCAB. 

HOW  THEY  1)0  IT  IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

A  Very  Small  Crop. — In  regard  Jo  the  use  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  for  the  prevention  of  scab  on  pota¬ 
toes,  in  this  section  at  least,  the  experimental  stage  is 
past.  I  think  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years 
when  every  farmer  will  consider  corrosive  sublimate 
as  necessary  to  the  growing  of  a  good  potato  crop  as 
good  soil  and  good  culture. 

I  planted  52  acres  in  May,  1894,  and  all  the  seed, 
with  the  exception  of  33  bushels,  was  soaked  in  the 
sublimate  solution  for  1  %  hour.  The  result  was  49 
acres  of  even-sized,  smooth  potatoes,  but  a  vei*y  light 
yield,  as  we  had  no  rain  more  than  to  lay  the  dust, 
from  the  time  the  potatoes  were  planted  until  they 
were  up.  The  seed  of  the  other  three  acres  was  not 
soaked,  as  it  seemed  to  be  about  perfect  as  far  as 
scab  was  concerned  ;  but  the  yield  was  less  than  half, 
per  acre,  of  those  treated,  and  the  tubers  were  small, 
scabby  and  ill-shaped.  In  fact,  if  I  hadn’t  raised 
them  on  contract  for  a  seed  house,  with  the  price 
agreed  upon  for  the  entire  crop,  before  planting,  I 
could  not  have  sold  them.  I  have  not  given  my  yield 
for  1894  above,  and  would  not,  if  it  were  not  for 
making  the  comparison  between  soaked  and  unsoaked 
seed.  In  all  my  experience  in  growing  potatoes,  the 
crop  of  1894  was  the  lightest  by  over  100  per  cent. 
Although  they  were  planted  on  good  land  that  was 
clover  sod,  plowed  in  1893  and  cared  for  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  I  got  only  50  bushels  per  acre  on 
the  49  acres,  and  22  bushels  per  aci-e  on  the  other 
three.  If  the  seed  house  had  offered  me  the  product 
of  that  three  acres  for  35,  1  would  have  said,  “No, 
thank  you.”  In  fact,  I  advised  them  to  run  the  lot 
through  a  common  fanning  mill,  using  an  oat  sieve 
to  sort  them.  Two  years  ago,  I  said  that  any  one 
that  half  tried  could  grow  200  bushels  per  acre  with 


common  field  culture  ;  but  I  have  found  that  with  a 
clear  sky  for  three  months  of  the  growing  season,  it 
can’t  be  done.  I  kept  the  ci*op  free  fi*om  weeds  and 
bugs,  stiri-ed  the  soil  constantly  with  the  best  of 
tools,  and  after  the  tubers  commenced  to  form,  not 
over  1%  to  2  inches  deep,  with  a  cultivator  contain¬ 
ing  14  small  teeth.  But  evei*y  thing  was  dead  by  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  except  my  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2s,  and 
they  remained  gi*een  until  frost  came.  The  bulk  of 
my  crop  next  year  will  be  of  this  variety. 

How  to  Soak  the  Seed. — In  xxsing  the  corrosive 
sxxbiimate,  evei*y  farmer  will  have  a  best  way,  and 
each  way  will  be  sure  to  be  different.  I  will  give  my 
method,  which  has  proved  qxxite  satisfactory  to  me  for 
the  past  two  years.  I  have  a  tank  made  of  two-inch 
plank,  one  foot  deep  by  foxxr  feet  wide  by  foxxrteen 
feet  long.  I  selected  a  sunny  place  for  the  work,  as 
near  the  cellar  as  possible.  I  lay  down  boards  by  the 
side  of  the  tank,  until  I  have  a  smooth  floor  about  1(5 
feet  sqxxare,  for  drying  the  potatoes  after  soaking.  I 
fill  the  tank  about  one  half  fxxll  of  water,  and  to  this 
add  one  oxxnce  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  each  eight 
gallons  of  water.  The  tank  holds  about  30  bushels 
of  potatoes,  and  this  amoxxnt  of  water  will  cover 
them  nicely.  I  leave  them  in  the  solxxtion  1%  hoxxr, 
and  then  with  a  potato  screen-shovel  scatter  them 
over  the  floor  by  the  side  of  the  tank.  If  the  sxxn 
shines,  they  will  be  di*y  in  a  few  minutes,  but  we  com¬ 
mence  cutting  at  once,  as  a  wet  potato  cuts  easier 
than  a  dry  one.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  a  cut  or  sore  on 
the  hands  getting  poisoned,  for  I  have  found  that 
keeping  the  hands  wet  for  a  few  days  in  handling  the 
potatoes  from  the  above  mixture,  will  cure  a  cut  or 
bi'uise  of  long  standing. 

The  only  exti*a  cost  to  me  for  putting  the  seed 
through  this  treatment,  is  the  cost  of  the  corrosive 
sublimate,  which  is  Gl/i  cents  per  ounce,  and  the  cost 
of  shoveling  the  potatoes  from  the  tank  to  the  plat¬ 
form,  which  at  31.50  per  day,  amounts  to  five  cents 
per  tank  of  30  bushels,  as  it  takes  a  man  20  minutes  to 
clear  the  tank  ;  50  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  will 
do  for  50  acres  of  potatoes,  or  6%  cents  per  acre.  As 
a  tank  of  30  bushels  of  potatoes  will  plant  about  three 
aci’es,  the  extra  cost  of  handling  per  acre,  at  five  cents 
per  tank,  would  be  1%  cent.  This  added  to  G}4  cents 
for  the  poison,  makes  only  8}^  cents  per  acre,  as  the 
cost  of  the  treatment — outside  of  the  tools.  As  almost 
evei*y  farmer  has  something  that  will  do  for  a  tank, 
and  already  owns  a  potato  shovel,  the  cost  of  tools 
cannot  well  be  charged  to  the  job.  Some  of  the  water 
will  be  wasted  when  shoveling  oxxt  the  potatoes,  and 
should  be  made  up  by  adding  lpore  water  and  poison, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  at  first. 

I  am  ashamed  of  my  small  crop  for  1894,  and  now 
that  it  is  past,  I  don’t  know  where  I  could  have  bet¬ 
tered  it,  with  better  cultivation  or  seed  ;  but  I  did 
notice  that  a  part  of  the  crop  grown  on  stxxbble 
groxxnd,  in  barley  in  1893,  yielded  quite  a  little  better 
than  that  on  the  clover  sod.  However,  I  shall  stick  to 
clover  sod  as  much  as  possible  in  the  fxxtxxre,  as  it 
never  played  such  a  trick  before.  e.  ii.  currier. 

River  Falls,  Wis. 


[Every  query  m u.st'be^aceompanied-by  •theuiameumd  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

Forty  Acres  Near  a  Canning  Factory  Enough. 

B.  C.  McN.,  Brook,  Ind. — I  have  been  raising  corn  and  oats  on 
40  acres,  and  have  been  losing  money.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  land 
rented — 204  acres.  I  have  to  give  $4.50  rent  for  83  acres,  and  half 
the  crop  in  the  field  for  the  rest.  But  there  is  nothing  made  at  it, 
as  the  rent  is  too  high,  and  there  is  no  w.ay  to  enrich  the  land,  as 
the  owner  will  not  let  me  sow  clover.  I  have  40  acres  of  good  land, 
sandy  loam  soil  with  a  clay  subsoil,  that  is  well  tiled  every  eight 
rods,  with  a  good  outlet.  About  20  acres  of  it  has  been  broken’only 
five  years.  A  canning  factory  is  to  be  started  here  this  spring, 
and  they  wish  the  farmers  to  agree  to  raise  from  five  to  ten  acres 
of  tomatoes  and  sweet  corn  each.  They  wish  me  to  sign  contracts 
for  five  aci*es  of  tomatoes  and  ten  of  sweet  corn.  How  much  can  I 
realize  per  acre  by  raising  tomatoes  and  sweet  corn  ?  What  is 
the  average  yield  per  acre,  and  can  one  man  attend  to  that 
amount  of  ground  ?  Before  they  started  the  canning  factory,  I  was 
thinking  of  going  into  the  poultry  business  for  eggs.  I  have  300 
pullets  and  50  one-year-old  hens  now.  Eggs  have  not  been  less 
than  10  cents  per  dozen  here  for  the  last  seven  years.  Would  that 
be  a  more  profitable  business  ?  This  year,  I  had  55  acres  of  corn, 
10  acres  of  oats,  10  acres  of  truck  and  5  acres  of  pasture,  and  have 
kept  a  strict  book  account.  The  only  thing  that  I  made  anything 
at,  was  raising  cabbage  plants  to  sell. 

Ans. — The  first  question  as  to  how  a  man  can  make 
the  most  money  on  40  acres  of  land,  is  a  poser.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  the  land,  the  man,  the  market,  the  season, 
and  many  other  minor  conditions.  One  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain,  however,  the  quicker  he  gives  up  his  rented 
land  and  confines  his  efforts  to  his  40  acres,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  trouble  with  many  farmers  is  that  they  are 


expending  their  energies  over  too  much  surface  ;  40 
acres  is  enough  for  any  ordinai’y  man.  Stick  to  that 
and  be  yoxxr  own  boss.  Properly  woi*ked,  there  should 
be  a  small  gold  mine  in  that  40  acres  of  “  good,  well- 
tiled  land.” 

As  to  the  canning  factoi’y.  These  are  goot^-  things 
for  farmers,  if  run  by  reliable  parties  who  pay  a  fair 
price  for  stock.  First  ascertain  the  reliability  of  the 
company.  If  this  be  found  satisfactory,  our  fx*iend 
probably  cannot  do  better  than  to  contract  for  grow¬ 
ing  10  acres  of  sweet  cox*n.  He  knows  how  to  grow 
field  corn,  and  sweet  coim  is  much  the  same.  It  must 
be  planted  a  little  latex*,  sometimes,  as  it  will  not  en- 
dux*e  quite  so  much  cold  and  dampness  as  field  corn, 
and  it  is  a  little  slower  in  starting.  Hut  the  general 
cultivation  is  about  the  same.  The  same  tools  used  in 
the  field  coi*n  will  do  here,  so  thex*e  is  no  need  for  any 
further  outlay.  One  man  would  have  no  trouble  in 
caring  for  that  amount  of  ground  until  it  is  time  to 
harvest  the  crop,  when  additional  help  would  prob- 
ably  be  needed.  The  stalks  make  excellent  fodder  for 
lxoi’ses  and  cattle,  and  the  crop  is  usually  quite  profit¬ 
able.  If  he  has  been  sxxccessfxxl  in  gi*owing  tomatoes 
on  a  small  scale,  he  might  do  well  to  conti*act  for  a 
small  patch  of  these,  bxxt  five  acres  is  rather  large  for 
one  to  begin  on.  As  to  the  yield  and  retxirns  per 
acre  from  both  of  these  crops,  they  vary  so  widely 
according  to  cii*cumstances,  that  it  is  oxxt  of  the  qxxes- 
tion  for  us  to  give  any  figxires.  VVe  woxxld  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  of  oxxr  readers  on  this  point. 

On  the  rest  of  the  land,  go  on  with  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness,  and  extend  it  as  retxxims  seem  to  wai*rant.  That 
number  of  hens  should  enable  yoxx  to  work  up  a  special 
max*ket,  in  which  case  better  prices  for  eggs  might  be 
obtained.  The  grain  needed  may  be  raised,  unless  it 
can  be  pxxrchased  cheaper,  taking  care  not  to  plant  the 
field  coi*n  too  close  to  the  sweet,  or  it  may  mix.  The 
nixmber  of  pxxllets  and  hens  yoxx  have,  should  give  you 
a  first-class  start  in  the  poultx*y  bxxsiness.  Some  East¬ 
ern  fanners  claim  that  they  caxx  make  money  raising 
eggs  for  an  average  price  of  one  cent  apiece.  You 
shoxxld  do  as  well.  Stick  to  the  poultx*y  business,  by 
all  means. 

As  for  the  truck  business,  it  is  genei*ally  profitable 
whex*e  the  market  is  good,  bxxt  requires  hard  wox*k  and 
close  application.  Small  fruit  growing  is  lighter, 
cleaner  work,  and  genex*ally  pi*ofitable.  Try  a  few 
strawberries,  currants,  etc.  You  can  learn  the  best 
methods  of  cultivation  with  a  small  patch,  this  fruit 
will  be  vei*y  acceptable  for  home  use,  and  you  can 
learn  whether  the  market  will  warrant  yoxx  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  bxxsiness.  These  and  similar  lxew  ventures 
may  be  tried  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  outcome  decided 
without  much  outlay. 

Some  land  will  be  requix*ed  for  pasture  or  for  grow¬ 
ing  soiling  crops  if  cows  ax*e  kept.  Potatoes  should 
be  profitable.  Try  some  Crimson  clover.  Hut,  above 
all,  concentrate  the  labor  and  fertilizers,  and  brains 
on  that  40  acres,  and  work  it  for  all  there  is  in  it.  A 
book  might  be  written  on  this  sxxbject,  but  we  can 
only  throw  out  these  few  hints,  and  trxist  the  inquirer 
may  get  other  hints  from  our  columns  that  will  help 
him  to  solve  this  problem  satisfactorily. 

Seedling  Asparagus  ;  Ashes ;  Gooseberry. 

,/.  C.  A.,  Washington,  Ind. — I  wish  to  set  about  one-fourth  acre 
to  asparagus.  The  ground  is  a  rich  clay  loam  and  was  heavily 
manured  with  horse  manure  and  broken  up  last  fall.  It  appears 
to  be  in  excellent  condition,  having  been  used  as  a  truck  patch  for 
three  years.  Last  spring,  I  procured  some  Columbian  asparagus 
seed,  and  sowed  in  a  bed  in  drills  a  foot  apart.  It  came  up  a 
little  late,  but  I  cultivated  carefully,  and,  owing  to  the  extreme 
drought  last  summer,  the  tops  of  the  little  asparagus  grew  to  not 
more  than  two  feet  in  height.  Are  they  large  enough  to  set  out 
next  spring,  or  would  I  better  let  them  grow  in  the  bed  until  two 
years  old  ?  Asparagus  sells  best  here  gathered  while  white,  the 
stalks  being  cut  below  the  surface.  Is  the  Columbian  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  older  sorts  ?  Having  so  much  wood  handy,  we  burn 
it  mostly  for  fuel.  Which  is  the  better,  to  scatter  the  ashes  over 
the  garden  as  fast  as  they  accumulate,  or  prepare  a  suitable  place 
to  keep  them  unleached  until  spring,  and  then  sow  them  on  the 
broken  ground  ?  Would  the  Columbus  gooseberry  be  likely  to  do 
well  here  ?  Who  has  it  for  sale  ? 

Ans. — Under  the  circumstances,  we  would  let  the 
asparagus  plants  remain  in  the  seed-bed  another  sea¬ 
son.  We  consider  the  Columbian  an  improvement 
only  in  that  its  young  shoots  are  whiter  than  those  of 
any  other  kind.  Except  on  potatoes,  we  would  sow 
unleached  ashes  at  any  time  when  most  convenient. 
As  to  the  Columbus  gooseberry,  we  may  only  say  that 
is  the  only  large  foreign  vaxiety  that  does  not  mildew 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  ellw anger  &  barry. 

Scurfy  Bark-Louse  on  Apple  Trees. 

D.  W.  I).,  Hickman,  Ky.—A.  recent  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  San  Jos6  scale,  caused  me  some  fears  in  regard  to  my 
apple  orchard  of  several  hundred  trees.  It  is  my  invariable  custom 
each  year  to  paint  my  trees  with  a  mixture  made  of  soft  soap,  lime 
and  a  trace  of  coal  tar ;  this  is  to  prevent  attacks  of  rabbits,  in¬ 
sects,  etc.  When  painting  the  trees  this  season,  I  found  some 
Early  Harvest  and  Winesap  trees  pretty  well  shingled  with  a  scale 
insect  of  which  I  inclose  specimens.  Is  this  the  San  Jos6  scale,  or 
a  specimen  common  to  Eastern  and  Western  orchards? 

Ans. — The  white  scales  were  not  the  San  Jos6  scale. 
They  were  the  Scurfy  Rark-louse  (Chionaspis  furfurus), 
which  is  quite  common  in  the  East  on  fruit  trees.  It 
rarely  occurs  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cause  alarm. 
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The  insect  was  discussed  in  detail  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  for 
December  9,  1893,  page  816.  The  large  mother  scales 
are  now  dead,  but  underneath  their  bodies  or  scales, 
will  be  found  many  minute  purplish  eggs  which  will 
hatch  next  May.  As  the  young  lice  are  active  and 
unprotected  by  a  scale  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  May 
and  June,  they  may  then  be  effectually  combated  by 
spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  (I  have  given  the 
formula  several  times  in  my  answers  to  correspond¬ 
ents)  diluted  from  five  to  eight  times  with  water. 
Spray  thoroughly  and  in  time.  m.  v.  s. 

Big  California  or  Little  Delaware — Which  ? 

C.  JV.  B.,  Almond ,  Win. — I  wish  to  change  my  present  location 
for  a  wanner  climate.  Which  is  the  best  place  for  a  poor  man, 
big  California,  in  the  West,  or  little  Delaware,  in  the  East,  all 
things  considered,  to  make  a  living  on  a  small  fann?  Where  could 
I  get  a  book  on  the  resources  and  climate  of  Delaware  ?  I  wish 
to  go  where  it  is  warmer,  and  where  I  can  grow  fruit. 

Ans. — I  believe  there  are  great  openings  in  the  foot¬ 
hills  adjoining  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  not  more  than 
40  or  50 miles  distant  from  San  Francisco,  fora  person 
who  might  have  a  love  for  and  knowledge  of  raising 
chickens  and  producing  eggs  and  butter,  all  of  which  are 
about  20  per  cent  higher  there  than  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  foothills  are  only  moderately  rolling,  but 
too  much  so  for  the  profitable  production  of  the  cereals 
in  large  quantities.  These  lands  can  be  secured  at 
a  low  rental,  the  climate  is  certainly  delightful,  and 
with  some  modification  of  present  practices,  dairying 
might  be  carried  on  most  successfully.  If  one  has  no 
knowledge  of  this  kind  of  agriculture,  then  he  would 
better  let  it  alone.  Then,  too,  the  expense  of  getting 
settled  at  so  distant  a  point,  would  be  very  great  ; 
and  if  success  was  not  as  large  as  hoped  for,  it  would 
be  quite  expensive  to  return  to  the  East.  All  things 
considered,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  little  State 
of  Delaware  furnishes  better  opportunities  for  one 
with  so  limited  a  capital.  Just  where  it  would  be 
best  to  pitch  one’s  tent  in  the  little  State,  one  cannot 
determine.  Some  pains  should  be  taken  to  secure  a 
proper  location,  that  is,  one  which  would  be  certain 
to  be  in  touch  with  great  markets,  and  where  trans¬ 
portation  would  be  rapid  and  cheap.  The  California 
climate,  without  doubt,  would  be  superior  to  that  of 
Delaware.  California  furnishes  a  most  admirable 
climate  for  the  production  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
biit  that  industry  is  already  overdone,  unless  one  go 
into  the  production  of  fruits  for  drying.  I  believe  that 
it  will  not  be  long  before  this  branch  of  fruit  growing 
will  also  be  unremunerative.  If  the  location  be  made 
in  Delaware,  I  would  suggest  that  but  a  small  amount 
of  land  be  purchased,  and  that  of  the  very  best,  if 
possible.  I-  P-  Roberts. 

Further  Light  on  the  Horse-Feeding  Question. 

A.  M.  C.,  Jackson  Center ,  Pa.— I  am  aware  that  heat  is  the  basis 
of  energy  in  the  mechanical  world,  and,  according  to  Prof.  Rob¬ 
erts,  page  806,  it  seems  to  be  in  the  animal  kingdom.  He  says, 
“  Energy  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
the  carbon  of  the  food.”  This  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
generation  of  heat.  Again,  “  If  work  performed  by  the  animal  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  large  expenditure  of  muscle,”  etc.  I  never  knew  before 
that  an  animal  could  do  work  without  the  “expenditure  of 
muscle.”  Next,  “  But  force  is  produced,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
through  the  combustion  of  carbonaceous  matter,”  which,  again, 
is  merely  the  generation  of  heat,  and  does  not  reinforce  or  replace 
the  worn-out  muscular  tissue.  Again  the  Professor  says,  “  Experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  corn  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  foods  for 
working  animals,”  and  cites  the  case  of  the  street  railway  com¬ 
pany.  Heretofore,  I  have  always  heard  it  claimed  that  “oats 
make  muscle,  and  are  best  for  work  horses.  Corn  is  too 
heating,  and  makes  them  sweat  too  much.”  The  Professor  also 
says,  “One  of  the  values  of  bran  *  *  is  to  aid  digestion,”  etc.  Is 
not  the  replenishing  of  the  worn-out  muscular  tissue  a  greater 
value  of  bran  ?  Will  the  Professor  kindly  throw  more  light  on 
this  subject  ?  Would  not  the  following  be  a  good  experiment  for 
some  of  our  experiment  stations?  Take  two  teams  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible  in  weight,  strength,  temperament,  etc.,  and  while 
working  both  equally  hard,  feed  one  on  a  ration  composed  largely 
of  carbohydrates — a  nutritive  ratio  of,  say,  one  to  ten.  Feed  the 
other  on  a  ration  strong  in  protein — a  ratio  of,  say,  one  to  five. 
After  a  time,  reverse  the  rations.  If  any  such  experiment  has 
been  tried,  I  would  like  to  know  the  result. 

Ans. — I  quote  from  that  article — “  But  force  is  pro¬ 
duced,  to  a  very  great  extent,  through  the  combustion 
of  the  carbonaceous  matter  ;  therefore,  the  animal  re¬ 
quires  food  rich  in  carbohydrates.”  Later  on  in  the 
article,  it  is  shown  that  force  may  be  produced  from 
albuminoids,  but  under  ordinary  conditions,  it  is  un¬ 
profitable  to  do  so.  The  suggestion  is  made,  that  an 
experiment  be  tried  with  two  teams,  and  while  at 
work,  feed  one  a  narrow  or  nitrogenous  ration,  say, 
one  to  five  ;  and  the  other  a  wide  or  carbonaceous 
ration,  say,  one  to  ten,  and  note  the  results.  It  may 
be  said  that  we  have  already  tried  such  an  experiment 
with  milch  cows,  and  every  time  they  are  fed  too  nar¬ 
row  a  ration,  they  immediately  shrink  in  milk,  show¬ 
ing  that  they  are  not  fed  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
suggestion  of  experimenting  with  teams  is  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent,  one,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  two  teams 
that  are  near  enough  alike  in  weight,  strength,  tem¬ 
perament  and  present  flesh  to  make  the  experiment  a 
satisfactory  one. 

A.  M.  C.  also  says,  “  If  work  is  performed  by  the 
animal,  it  must  result  in  a  large  expenditure  of 
muscle.”  It  is  true  that  muscle  is  broken  down  when 
work  is  done,  and  it  is  also  true  that  it  breaks  down 


and  has  to  be  restored,  even  though  the  animal  re¬ 
mains  at  rest,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent.  If  we 
note  the  nutritive  ratio  of  different  feeding  stuffs,  it 
is  readily  seen  that  all  of  them  contain  a  portion  of 
albuminoids  or  muscle-makers.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  in  discussing  this  question,  that  fats  or  carbo¬ 
hydrates  cannot  be  changed  by  the  animal  into  muscle¬ 
making  material;  but  if  there  is  not  enough  carbon¬ 
aceous  matter  in  the  foods,  the  animal  can  change  the 
albuminoids  into  heat  and  muscle-making  elements. 
Maize  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  one  to  eight,  or  one  to 
nine  ;  wheat  bran,  1  to  5.5,  and  oats,  one  to  six.  Many 
companies  doing  a  large  and  heavy  business,  such  as 
lumbering,  trucking  or  pulling  street  cars,  have 
learned  that  oats  are  not  carbonaceous  enough  for 
best  results,  and  as  they  are  usually  dearer  pound  for 
pound,  than  maize,  it  has  become  the  common  practice 
of  all  of  these  firms  to  mix  with  their  feed,  ground  or 
unground  Western  corn.  This,  as  I  believe,  is  always 
done  to  an  advantage. 

Horses  that  must  work  severely  many  hours  a  day, 
often  in  the  cold  and  rain,  require  a  wide  ration,  and 
corn  is  none  too  wide  for  them.  Even  in  the  hotter 
climates  of  the  South,  corn  is  almost  the  only  food  for 
the  hard  worked  mules,  and  is  thought  to  be  more 
satisfactory  than  oats.  It  is  true  that,  in  a  warm 
climate,  no  extra  heat  is  required  to  ward  off  the 
cold,  but  the  same  amount  of  energy  or  heat  force  is 
required  in  Mississippi  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work, 
as  is  required  in  Canada  ;  if  the  work  is  done,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  same  amount  of  heat-produc¬ 
ers  must  be  burned.  The  only  difference  between 
work  done  in  a  warm  climate,  and  that  done  in  a  cold 
one,  is  the  extra  carbon  which  must  be  burned  to 
ward  off  the  outward  cold,  especially  when  the  animal 
is  at  rest.  If  we  turn  to  the  driving  horses  or  the 
trotters,  which  usually  work  but  a  few  hours,  some¬ 
times  but  a  few  minutes  per  day,  it  will  be  seen  that 
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not  nearly  so  much  energy  is  expended  in  this  short 
time,  even  though  the  work  done  is  far  more  severe 
than  that  done  by  the  draft  animal  which  toils  its  10 
or  12  hours  per  day.  Therefore,  all  trotting  animals 
and  horses  kept  for  driving  but  a  short  time  each  day, 
require  a  much  narrower  ration  than  draft  horses. 

It  is  always  economy  in  feeding  work  animals  to 
give  them  only  as  much  albuminoids  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  repair  the  waste  of  muscle.  No  animal  should 
be  without  this  necessary  albuminoid,  and  as  a  rule  it 
is  safer  to  feed  a  ration  that  is  rather  too  rich  in 
albuminoids,  than  one  that  is  too  poor  ;  since  if  there 
is  a  lack  of  heat  producers,  some  of  the  albuminoids 
will  be  burned  to  supply  that  lack.  Whereas,  if  the 
ration  is  too  poor  iu  albuminoids,  the  carbohydrates 
cannot  be  used  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  and  hence 
the  animal  suffers.  In  other  words,  it  has  not  the 
means  to  do  the  work  which  the  carbohydrates  are 
capable  of  producing.  It  would  be  something  like  an 
engine  with  pistons  too  weak  to  transmit  the  power 
that  was  generated  by  the  coal.  I.  p.  Roberts. 

Pipes  For  Hot  Water  Brooders. 

B.  A.  //.,  Winchendon,  Mass.— 1.  Will  a  copper  boiler  6  x  10  inches 
give  heat  enough  to  run  40  or  60  lineal  feet  of  1-inch  gas  pipe  for 
a  hot  water  brooder  ?  The  boiler  is  to  have  a  convex  bottom  and 
to  be  heated  with  a  diamond  burner,  the  brooders  to  be  on  top  of 
the  box,  the  pipe  arranged  as  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  Fig. 
30.  The  pipe  is  to  be  laid  in  a  box  10  x  3  x  feet.  2.  How  large 
should  the  cold  water  tank  be  ?  3.  Would  it  be  any  safer  to  have 
a  flue  for  the  heat  clear  through  the  boiler?  4.  Would  four  pipes 
give  enough  heat  ?  I  have  tried  the  hot-air  brooders  and  lose  my 
ehickens;  I  do  not  think  them  reliable. 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  doubtful  if  so  small  a  boiler  will  an¬ 
swer,  as  there  is  great  loss  of  heat  by  radiation.  The 
No.  1  stove  sold  by  Bramhall,  Deane  &  Co.,  is  not  too 
large.  The  brooder  house  should  be  warmed  as  well 
as  the  brooders.  2.  The  cold  water  tank  need  not  be 
of  more  than  a  quart  or  gallon  capacity,  as  it  is  simply 
a  standpipe,  to  give  pressure.  3.  An  “escape  air” 
pipe,  to  let  the  air  out.  must  be  provided.  It  should 
be  at  A.  and  should  be  fj s  high  fis  the  stand  pipe.  4. 


Yes.  The  heater  or  boiler,  must  be  below  the  pipes, 
as  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  p.  ii.  Jacobs. 

Some  Points  About  Greenhouse  Roofs. 

IF.  H.  A..  Burnside,  Conn.—\.  What  is  the  least  pitch  that  it  is 
desirable  to  give  a  greenhouse  roof  ?  2.  Are  houses  with  a  short 
span  to  the  south  satisfactory  for  forcing  carnations  and  lettuce  ? 

Ans. — 1.  A  pitch  of  26  degrees,  (six  inches  to  the 
foot),  is  about  as  flat  as  can  be  safely  used.  Thirty 
degrees  (seven  inches  to  the  foot)  is  much  better,  as 
there  is  then  enough  adhesion  of  the  inside  drip  to  the 
glass  to  carry  it  down  to  the  plate.  Grooved  sash  bars 
are  growing  in  favor,  and  should  be  used,  where  ob¬ 
tainable,  as  they  cost  but  a  trifle  more  than  the  plain 
bars,  and  carry  off  considerable  leakage  and  condensed 
moisture  that  might  otherwise  drip.  They  do  not 
gather  moisture  from  the  glass  between  the  bars.  2. 
Short-span-to-the-south  greenhouses  are  still  in  an 
experimental  state.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  they  admit  more  sunlight  at  mid¬ 
winter  than  the  usual  style,  and  less  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  season,  when  the  angle  of  the  sun  is 
passing  that  of  the  northern  slope.  They  are  cooler 
and  more  comfortable  in  summer.  The  one  serious 
objection,  which  greatly  limits  their  range  of  useful¬ 
ness,  is  that,  if  tall-growing  plants  are  placed  in  the 
front  or  south  bench,  where  the  head  room  is  greatest, 
they  shade  the  remaining  portions  of  the  house  badly, 
as  the  north  bench  must,  of  necessity,  be  placed  low. 
Very  good  results  are  claimed  when  lettuce,  radishes, 
carnations  and  other  low  plants  requiring  much  sun¬ 
light,  are  grown.  w.  van  fleet. 

Various  Questions  from  Canada. 

W.  II.  If.,  Lambton,  Ont. — 1.  Will  fruit  trees  that  thrive  in  western 
New  York,  do  well  in  southwestern  Ontario  ?  2.  Will  the  American 
sweet  chestnut  graft  on  the  common  horse  chestnut  ?  3.  What 
kind  of  pears  would  The  R.  N.-Y.  advise  one  to  plant  on  rlchj 
clay  loam,  well  underdrained  ?  Standards  or  dwarfs  ? 

Ans. — 1.  \res,  and  no.  For  example,  among  apples, 
the  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Oldenburg,  Red  Astra- 
chan  and  Ribston,  thrive  well  in  both  sections  ;  while 
Jlubbardston,  Jefferis,  Jonathan,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Mother,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Porter,  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing,  Roxbury  Russet,  Sweet  Bough,  Talman  Sweet, 
Tompkins  County  King,  Twenty  Ounce,  Wealthy, 
while  thriving  in  western  New  York,  are  not  so  much 
valued  in  southern  Ontario.  2.  No.  3.  Except  that 
early  bearing  be  the  first  object,  we  would  always  se¬ 
lect  standards.  If  such  pears  as  Duchess  and  others 
that  do  better  on  quince  stock,  were  desired,  we  would 
choose  the  dwarfs. 

More  Facts  About  Those  Irrigated  Berries. 

F.  A.  T.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. — I  have  been  much  interested  in 
the  communications  from  A.  J.  Snyder,  Canada,  relative  to  the 
effects  of  irrigation.  He  makes  the  whole  expense  of  picking  and 
putting  in  baskets,  but  $42.  This  would  mean  that  he  and  his 
family  do  most  of  the  picking,  and  then  call  it  worth  nothing. 
According  to  the  rates  which  all  commercial  growers  have  to  pay, 
and  upon  which  results  should  be  figured,  the  cost  of  picking  the 
crop  of  4,432  quarts  at  two  cents  a  quart  would  be  $88.64.  Add  to 
this  the  cost  of  baskets  at  the  lowest  price  of  $5  per  1,000,  and  we 
have  $22.15  more,  making  a  total  cost  of  $110.79  instead  of  $42.  This 
puts  a  somewhat  different  face  on  the  matter,  but  even  then  leaves 
a  fair  balance  of  profit  considering  the  low  price  at  which  the 
berries  were  sold — an  average  of  about  6*4  cents  per  quart.  We 
usually  average  about  10  cents  here.  Mr.  Snyder’s  yield,  however, 
is  phenomenal,  exceeding  that  of  the  best  strawberry  plantations, 
and  affords  us  another  object  lesson  of  what  can  be  done  on  small 
plots  of  land,  with  care  and  water,  especially  water. 

Ans. — The  figures  given  by  F.  A.  T.,  are  altogether 
too  high  for  harvesting  here.  One  cent  per  box  for 
strawberries,  1 14  cent  per  box  for  raspberries  (red), 
and  one  cent  per  box  for  blackberries,  are  the  prices 
we  pay  pickers,  they  being  mostly  Indians  from 
the  Six  Nations  Reserve,  Brantford.  Then  again, 
baskets  are  only  $3  per  1,000.  Our  boxes,  too,  do  not 
hold  so  much  as  the  American-made.  The  latter  are, 

1  believe,  standard  quarts,  while  ours  hold  barely  1% 
pint.  This  may,  in  some  measure,  explain  matters, 
though  we  did  mostly  pick  our  own  crop.  One  good 
picker  could  pick  double  the  amount  in  such  patches, 
that  he  could  on  those  not  irrigated.  A.  j.  snyder. 

Starting  An  Orchard  On  “New”  Land. 

J.  C.  A.,  Washington ,  Ind.—l  am  preparing  three  acres  of  new 
ground  for  orchard.  There  is  some  timber  on  it  which  I  am  clear¬ 
ing  off.  It  is  quite  a  hill,  sloping  to  the  northeast  and  west  and  is 
rich  clay  soil.  1.  If  I  cultivate  this  land  in  potatoes  or  sugar 
corn  next  summer,  will  it  do  to  set  to  apple  trees  next  fall  ?  2.  If 

apple  trees  are  set  40  feet  apart  each  way,  will  it  probably  injure 
them  to  set  young  peach  trees  between  ?  3.  I  wish  to  make  a 

model  orchard  of  it.  In  order  to  keep  the  ground  properly  culti¬ 
vated,  what  crops  would  take  the  least  fertility  from  the  soil  ? 
How  many  years  should  a  young  orchard  be  kept  cultivated  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  cultivation  in  potatoes,  as  proposed, 
will  be  a  good  preparation  of  the  ground  for  fruit 
trees  ;  but,  if  there  is  little  depth  of  surface  soil  above 
the  clay,  and  especially  if  the  clay  is  not  porous  enough 
to  allow  water  to  percolate  freely  downward,  there 
should  be  a  thorough  pulverizing  of  the  subsoil,  at 
least  to  the  depth  to  which  the  trees  are  to  be  set,  -  o 
avoid  the  necessity  of  digging  holes  in  the  subsoil 
which  would  retain  water  beneath  and  above  the 
roots.  If  the  timber  yet  upon  the  ground  is  in  a  green 
state,  the  land  would  need  to  be  stumped,  to  remove 
the  strong  roots  which,  otherwise,  would  seriously  in¬ 
terfere  with  cultivation.  2.  With  apple  trees  40  feet 
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apart  each  way,  there  would  be  space  that  might  be 
devoted  to  peach  trees,  for  several  years.  This  is 
occasionally  done  ;  but  there  are  practical  objections 
to  doing  this,  of  such  a  character  that  I  have  never 
known  a  planter  to  repeat  such  a  practice,  or  to  advise 
others  to  do  so.  3.  The  ground  should  be  kept  under 
thorough  cultivation,  always  with  hoed  crops,  till  the 
trees  are  well  in  bearing  ;  using  such  crops  as  corn, 
beans  or  garden  vegetables  ;  and  keeping  up  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil  by  the  free  use  of  manures.  I  would 
advise  J.  C.  A.  to  continue  the  fertilizing  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  as  long  as  the  trees  can  thus  be  maintained  in 
vigor  and  productiveness,  instead  of  suffering  them 
to  degenerate  into  desuetude,  by  neglect,  as  is  so 
commonly  the  practice.  t.  t.  lyojl 

Artichokes  for  Hogs;  Record  of  a  "Boom.” 

H.  C.  0.,  Salina,  Kan. — A  man  was  recently  telling  me  of  the 
glowing  account  he  saw  in  some  seed  catalogue,  about  Bonanza 
artichokes  being  the  greatest  root  hog  fattener  iu  the  world,  and 
that  they  would  yield  from  600  to  1,800  bushels  per  acre.  He 
wished  me  to  get  him  a  few  bushels  for  seed,  and  he  would  go  ex¬ 
tensively  into  raising  hogs.  In  his  imagination,  he  would  soon 
be  a  millionaire,  but  my  opinion  is  that  while  the  man  who  sold 
the  artichokes  at  $2.25  a  bushel  might  be  on  the  road  to  wealth, 
the  man  who  grew  them  to  turn  into  pork,  might  be  on  the  road 
to  the  poorhouse.  I  would  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  some  one 
who  has  had  some  experience  in  that  line. 

Ans. — During  the  spring  of  1876  or  1877,  the  arti¬ 
choke  boom  was  in  progress,  and  I  got  the  fever  to  the 
extent  of  buying  enough  seed  to  plant  about  one-half 
acre.  The  seed  came  to  me  fresh  from  the  rich,  black 
soil  of  Iowa.  I  emptied  the  sacks  into  a  barrel  and 
found  that  they  were  heating  and  that  a  part  of  them 
were  ruined.  So  I  emptied  them  on  the  sod  in  the 
yard  to  dry.  The  sheep  accidentally  got  to  them, 
seemed  to  relish  them  very  much,  and  would  have 
saved  me  a  deal  of  trouble  if  they  had  satisfied  their 
relish  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  lot.  They  were 
planted  in  clay  soil  that,  under  very  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  would  grow  50  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  The 
artichokes  yielded  at  the  rate  of  300  bushels  per  acre 
as  nearly  as  we  could  estimate.  There  was  no  trouble 
about  their  growing.  They  were  cultivated  the  same 
as  the  corn  in  the  same  field. 

As  soon  as  ripe,  I  fenced  the  plot  and  put  in  some  of 
the  brood  sows,  but  soon  found  that  they  would  not 
thrive  without  an  additional  ration  of  corn.  The  soil 
was  heavy  clay,  and  soon  packed  so  solid  that  the  hogs 
could  not  root  unless  it  was  very  wet,  and  rooting  at 
that  time  looked  like  ruination  to  the  soil.  When  the 
hogs  most  needed  them  in  cold  weather,  they*were 
locked  away  so  securely  that  it  would  have  taken 
dynamite  to  loosen  the  soil  for  the  hogs  to  get  them. 
With  my  best  efforts  to  harvest  them  that  winter,  I 
had  plenty  next  spring,  but  the  land  soon  packed  so 
solid  that  the  hogs  could  not  get  them  unless  I  plowed 
them  out.  Talk  about  hogs  rooting  them  out  and 
eradicating  them  !  Don’t  believe  a  word  of  it !  Such 
at  least  is  not  true  in  heavy  clay  soil.  If  such  a  thing 
is  possible,  the  hogs  will  have  to  be  starved  to  such 
vigorous  rooting,  which  would  not  be  profitable  to  the 
owner. 

In  the  spring  it  was  the  supposition  that  they  would 
start  early  ;  but  the  foxtail  and  other  weed  seeds  in 
the  soil  started  first,  and  got  a  strong  hold  on  the  soil 
before  the  artichokes  showed  above  ground.  1  thought 
to  plow  them  into  rows  and  cultivate,  but  it  was  a 
difficult  job  and  soon  abandoned.  The  second  crop 
was  probably  not  one-half  as  good  as  the  first,  but 


along  with  them  we  had  a  heavy  crop  of  foxtail  and 
weeds.  Instead  of  an  attractive  crop  like  that  of  the 
year  before,  there  was  a  most  unsightly  one — an  eye¬ 
sore  to  any  farmer  that  desires  a  clean  farm.  As  to 
the  ease  by  which  they  may  be  destroyed,  with  us, 
the  time  to  plow  to  death  came  at  the  busiest  time  of 
the  season.  The  plot  was  thrown  into  the  adjoining 
field  and  given  the  regular  crop  rotation.  A  few  of 
them  got  started  in  the  fence  row,  and  were  not  de¬ 
stroyed  entirely  till  the  fence  was  moved,  and  the 
ground  cultivated.  In  all  we  had  reminders  of  that 
experiment  for  14  years.  They  may  do  in  sandy  soils; 
even  then  I  would  not  grow  them  unless  in  some  out 
of  the  way  place,  where  the  consequent  weed  crop 
would  not  always  be  in  sight.  When  a  farmer  can 
grow  and  sell  for  seed  at  exorbitant  prices,  he  can 
well  afford  to  take  them  up,  and  this  is  just  the  reason 
that  some  men  grow  them.  The  majority  of  farmers 
that  grow  artichokes  feel  like  kicking  themselves  be¬ 
fore  they  are  rid  of  them.  john  m.  jamison. 

Ross  County,  O. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  coincides  with  our  own  experience. 
It  must  be  remembered,  liowevei-,  that  Px*of.  Tracy,  on 
page  38,  recommended  artichokes  highly. 

The  Three  Best  Strawberries. 

D.  F.  F.,  Leavenworth,  Kan. — Wliat  three  kinds  of  strawberries 
would  you  recommend  for  my  family  garden  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  in  Canada,  1,  for  size,  to  make  a  big  show;  2,  for  earliness; 
3,  best  all  ’round  ? 

Ans. — There  is  necessarily  a  good  deal  of  guess- 
woi’k  in  making  such  replies.  For  early,  we  would 
select  Rio,  Marshall  and  Haverland.  For  size,  Tim- 
brell  Sharpless  and  Charles  Downing.  For  the  best 
all-’round  beri'y,  our  choice  would  be  Bi*andy wine, 
Timbrell  and  Jucuncki  Improved. 

Yellow  and  White  Peaches. 

W.  C.  xV.,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. — Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  name  five 
yellow  peaches  as  large,  and  tine  in  appearance  as  the  Crawford, 
and  equal  or  superior  in  quality — productive  and  hardy — hardy 
enough  for  Orange  County  '!  Name  five  white  or  red  peaches  with 
th«  same  qualities,  all  free  stone?  What  are  the  best  and  cheapest 
fertilizers  for  peach  trees  ? 

Ans. — We  would  name  for  five  yellow  peaches,  Fos¬ 
ter,  Surpasse  Melocoton,  Red  Cheek  Melocoton,  Conk- 
ling,  Susquehanna  and  Wheatland.  For  white,  Early 
Silver,  Rivers,  Morris  White,  Oldmixon  Free  and 
Mountain  Rose.  A  good  fertilizer  for  peaches  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  parts  fine  ground  bone  to  one  part 
muriate  of  potash. 

What  to  Do  With  a  Weedy  Lawn. 

W.  A.  McD.,  Frankfort,  Ind. — Two  years  ago,  I  had  my  yard 
filled  in  two  feet,  and  I  took  a  fool’s  advice  and  got  seed  out  of  the 
hay  mow  and  sowed  on  it.  The  result  is  that  I  sowed  more  weed 
seed  than  grass  seed,  and  instead  of  having  a  nice  lawn,  I  have 
an  eyesore.  Will  it  be  best  for  me  to  dig  or  plow  the  ground,  rake 
it  level  and  sow  good  lawn  grass  seed  ?  Or,  is  there  any  lawn 
grass  seed  that  I  can  sow  without  digging  it  up,  that  will  kill  the 
weeds  ?  If  I  dig  it  up,  what  is  the  best  lawn  grass  seed  to  sow  ? 

Ans. — There  are  but  two  ways  to  do.  One  would  be 
to  cultivate  the  lawn,  until  all  the  weeds  are  killed, 
and  then  sow  grass  seed  ;  the  other  would  be  to  spade 
it  under  or  plow  it,  rake  the  surface  until  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  firm,  even  and  mellow,  and  sow  grass  seed.  VVe 
would  advise  you  to  use  only  Blue  grass  and  Red-top  ; 
half  of  each  in  bulk,  using  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels 
to  the  acre. 

How  Worms  Affect  Pigs. 

M.  E.  C.,  Greenville,  Mich. — 1.  I  have  a  pig  three  months  old  that 
passes  worms  five  or  six  inches  long  and  resembling  angle  worms. 
What  is  the  cause  and  remedy  ?  It  has  been  fed  cabbage,  sweet 
corn  and  middlings.  Another  pig  of  the  same  age,  did  not  eat 


anything  for  two  days  and  began  to  have  tits,  during  which  i,t 
would  back  into  a  corner  and  shiver,  jerk  up  first  one  fore  foot 
and  then  the  other  quite  rapidly.  With  its  nose  in  the  air,  it 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  swallow  something  and  frothed  at  the 
mouth.  We  gave  it  a  tablespoonful  of  turpentine  once  a  day  for 
two  days  and  then  a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  in  a  little  milk, 
two  days;  put  some  charcoal  in  the  pen  and  next  day  gave  it  a 
little  feed.  It  stopped  having  the  fits,  its  appetite  returned,  and  it 
is  now  as  lively  as  the  rest  of  them.  What  was  the  matter  with 
it  ?  2.  How  does  sweet  corn  compare  with  field  corn  for  feeding 
horses  or  other  stock  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Both  pigs  are  badly  infested  with  worms, 
the  fits  being  due  to  their  presence  in  large  numbei's. 
Your  ti'eatment  of  the  case  was  as  good  as  we  could 
have  advised.  See  treatment  for  “  Worms  in  a  Big,” 
on  page  37  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  January  IS).  2.  Sweet 
corn  is  a  x’icher  food  than  field  corn,  containing  more 
muscle-makers  and  pure  fat.  It  is  worth  about  10  per 
cent  more. 

What  to  Do  for  a  Sterile  Cow. 

D.  II.,  Clear  Lake,  Minn. — I  have  a  five-year-old  grade  Holstein 
eow  that  has  never  come  in  heat,  or  shown  any  desire  to  breed 
since  she  had  her  first  calf,  2*4  years  ago.  She  has  always  ap¬ 
peared  in  very  good  health.  Why  will  she  not  breed  ?  Can  I  do 
anything  to  make  her  breed  again  ?  She  is  a  very  good  cow,  or  I 
would  not  bother  about  her. 

Ans. — The  failure  to  come  in  heat  is  probably  due, 
either  to  over-feeding,  so  that  the  cow  is  too  fat ;  to 
lack  of  exercise,  or  to  disease  of  the  ovaries  or  some 
other  of  the  internal  genei*ative  organs.  From  the 
fact  that  she  has  failed  to  come  in  heat  for  so  long  a 
period,  the  chances  are  against  her  breeding  again. 
Unless  the  cow  has  been  kept  in  idleness  and  over-fed, 
1  would  advise  sending  her  to  the  butcher.  If  she 
has  been  so  kept,  putting  her  on  a  spare  diet  with 
daily  exei’cise,  might  bring  her  in  heat.  A  run  on  a 
short  pasture  would  be  the  most  favorable  place  for 
her.  F.  L.  K. 

The  San  Jose  Scale  m  Indiana. 

E.  M.  IK,  North  Madison ,  Ind. — I  wend  a  piece  of  limb  taken 
from  a  young  pear  tree  which  I  purchased  from  a  nurseryman  in 
the  fall  of  1893.  I  believe  that  it  is  Infested  with  the  San  Jose 
scale. 

Ans. — The  portion  of  pear  limb  sent  was  very  badly 
infested  with  the  dreaded  San  Jos6  scale.  This  is  the 
second  locality  in  Indiana  from  which  this  pest  has 
thus  far  been  reported.  If  the  correspondent  has  but 
a  few  infested  tx*ees,  they  should  all  be  burned  at 
once,  root,  trunk,  g,nd  branch  ;  this  is  the  surest  and 
safest  way  to  exterminate  this  fearful  pest.  I  am 
afraid  the  pest  has  been  more  widely  distributed  on 
nursery  stock  than  we  imagine.  Evex*y  one  who  has 
set  fruit  trees  during  the  past  five  years,  should  care¬ 
fully  examine  thdm,  and  send  specimens  of  all  scales 
found,  to  some  entomologist  for  determination.  The 
best  published  information  on  the  San  Jos6  scale,  is 
to  be  found  in  circxxlar  No.  3  of  the  Division  of  Ento¬ 
mology  of  the  United  States  Depai'tment  of  Agricxxl- 
ture,  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith’s  recent  bulletin  No.  106, 
from  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  New  Brxxns- 
wick,  N.  J.  I  think  that  copies  of  these  can  be  obtained 
by  sending  one’s  address  to  the  place  of  publication. 

M.  V.  SL INGE IlLANl). 

Where  is  the  Largest  Ear  ? 

II.  <&  M,  Antlers,  Colo. — 1.  On  an  average,  which  ear  of  corn 
grows  the  largest,  the  lower  or  the  higher  on  the  stalk  ?  2.  In 

cracking  peach  or  other  pits  without  injuring  the  germ,  should 
the  pits  be  cracked  flat  or  set  on  edge  ? 

Ans. — 1.  That  depends  upon  the  variety.  With 
Blount’s  Prolific,  for  instance,  which  beai-s  usually 
about  three  ears  to  the  stalk,  the  middle  ear  is  usually 
the  largest.  In  Chester  County,  Mammoth,  where 
two  ears  are  borne  they  are  usually  about  the  same 
size.  On  the  avei’age,  however,  the  higher  ear  is 
generally  larger  than  the  lower  one.  2.  On  edge. 


I QUARTER  OF  CENTITK  Y  OLD. 


FAY’S  MANILLA 

ROOFING. 


CHEAP U/ATEB  Donne  Not  affected 
STRONGWAiLnrnl)Ur>  by 

No  ItUST  nor  BATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 

(i  Durable  Substitute  lor  fluster  on  walls. 

Vater  1’rool  Sheathing  of  sume  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac 

rite  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO.,  CAMDEN JSU. 


Porter  Iron  Roofing  and  CorrugatingCo. 

RACE  AND  FRONT  STREETS,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 


Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  and  S  ding,  Galvanized  Steel 
Roofing,  Eaves  Troughs,  Conductor  Pipe,  Etc. 

The  I’lonoers  of  the  Metal  Roofing  business  in  the  U.  8.  When  writ¬ 
ing  for  our  Prices  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Success 


Potato  Planter 


with 


Force  Feed 


Fertilizer 


Attachment 


Agents 

Wanted 


Corn  Plant¬ 
ers,  Grain 
Drills  and 
Agricultural 
Implements 
Generally. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  York.  Pa. 


SAW  MILL. 

Works  successfully  with 
4  H.  P.  Also  Grinding 
Mills  and  Water  Wheels.  DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.. 
317  Highland  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


The  Cooley  Creamer 


Continues  to  Lead  the  World  in  all  the 


Gravity  Methods  of  Raising  Cream. 


Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet  giving  fuLl  description  and  details, 
and  hundreds  of  testimonials. 

\ 

Bellows  Falls, 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 


VT. 


No  other  process  or  methoiJ  is  able  to  show 
a  record  approaching  this. 


tenth  of  One  per  cent. 


TT  holds  the  only  record  showing  no  fat  left  in  the  skimmed  milk, 
by  laboratory  gravimetric  analyses.  It  has  the  wonderful  record 
made  by  the  Maime  Experiment  Station,  where  20  per  cent,  of  the 
samples  of  skimmed  milk,  taken  from  240  Dairies,  showed  One- 
or  less,  of  fat  left  in  the  skimmed  milk. 


Work m  on  either  Standing  Timber  or  Stumps.  I* II  11m 
an  ordinary  Grub  111  one  and  u  half  ininuteM.  Makes  a 
clean  sweep  of  two  acres  at  a  sitting.  A  man,  a  boy 
and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to 
handle.  The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the  ilrst  year  will  pay 
for  the  machine.  You  can  not  longer  afford  to  pay 
taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land.  Clear  it,  raise  a 
bountiful  crop  with  less  labor  and  recuperate  your  old 
worn  outland  by  pasturing.  It  will  only  cost  you  a 
postal  card  to  send  for  an  illustrated  Catalogue,  giving 
price,  terms  and  testimonials.  Also  full  information 
concerning  our  I.  X.  L  Grubheis  Iron  Giant  Grub 
and  Stump  Machine,  Two  Horse  Hnwkeye  and  other 
appliances  for  clearing  timber  land.  Address 


MILNE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  (136  8lh  St.,  Monmouth,  III 


Sunnyslde  Shetland  Pony  Farm.  For  catalogue  ad¬ 
dress  Milne  Bros,  at  above  office  and  number.  Breed¬ 
ers  of  Pure  Shetland  Ponies. 


FERRETS  FOR  SALE, 

Address  8.  D.  FURMINGER,  St.  Catharines,  Out 


February  9 


Canada,  /  would  aslc  Congress  to  beseech 
Bokhara  Clover  ( Melilotus  Alba).  Canada  to  annex  us. 

J.  S.  Moore,  Mississippi  Agricultural  I  would  fatten  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
College. — In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  informa-  ewes  every  fall,  on  succulent  food,  be- 
tion  is  asked  concerning  Bokhara  clover  fore  they  were  too  old  to  fatten  readily, 
(Melilotus  alba).  As  its  common  name  and  replace  them  by  as  many  of  the  best 
implies,  it  is  allied  to  the  clovers,  and  in  of  my  ewe  lambs.  The  tariff  removed 
common  with  other  members  of  the  but  about  GO  cents  from  the  yearly  in¬ 
clover  family,  possesses  the  most  valu-  come  of  each  ewe,  and  with  the  lessened 
ble  property  of  appropriating  nitrogen  production  owing  to  my  neighbors  get- 
from  the  air.  It  greatly  increases  the  ting  frightened  and  discouraged,  I  would 
fertility  of  the  soil  on  which  it  grows,  expect  to  get  in  the  near  future,  as  soon 
and  thus  prepares  the  way  for  other  and  as  general  good  times  come  again,  a 
very  valuable  crops.  By  some  who  are  much  better  price  for  the  mutton  that  1 
ignorant  of  its  real  habits,  Bokhara  produced  than  I  ever  had.  I  would  ex¬ 
clover  has  been  regarded  as  a  noxious  pect  always  to  sell  my  wool  for  less 
weed,  but  there  is  no  danger  whatever  money,  and  be  glad  that  it  made  cheaper 
of  its  ever  becoming  a  pest,  as  it  is  a  and  warmer  clothing  possible  for  some 
biennial  and  its  roots  decay  at  the  end  50,000,000  of  our  American  people.  Then, 
of  the  second  year.  One  plowing  after  if  I  saw  fit  to  try  to  influence  politicians, 
the  hay  has  been  removed,  is  sufficient  it  would  be  to  have  the  tariff  lowered  a 
to  destroy  it  entirely.  little  on  manufactures  of  wool,  rather 

No  crop,  possibly,  gives  such  large  re-  than  to  insist  on  my  product  being  re¬ 
turns  of  nitrogen,  the  most  costly  ele-  stored  to  the  dutiable  list,  and  I  would 
ment  in  animal  food,  as  cheaply  as  does  make  war  on  shoddy.  In  the  future,  I 
this  clover  on  lands  suited  to  its  growth,  would  have  hope  ;  in  the  present,  1  would 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  continue  to  pay  my  taxes  and  wear  my 
unless  lime  is  present  in  considerable  patches, 
quantities,  the  clover  will  not  thrive.  An 
excellent  growth  is  assured,  though,  on 
any  lime  lands,  even  on  the  “rotten 
limestone  ”  hills  that  are  so  common  in 
the  South,  and  which  are  so  sterile  that 
they  will  sustain  no  other  plants. 

When  cattle  are  unaccustomed  to  its 
use,  it  is  not  liked  as  well  as  some  other  of 
the  leguminous  crops;  but  a  taste  is  soon 
acquired  for  it,  and  then  it  will  be  greatly 
relished  by  the  cattle.  When  grown  for 
hay,  we  are  able  to  get  at  least  one  cut¬ 
ting  the  first  year,  and  the  next  season 
three  crops  of  about  two  tons  each  may 
be  secured.  It  should  be  cut  very  early 
while  the  plant  is  young  and  tender,  for, 
if  it  is  allowed  to  become  hard  and 
woody,  it  is  of  little  value.  In  all  cases, 
special  care  is  needed  in  the  handling  to 
pi  event  the  leaves  from  dropping  from 
the  stem. 

This  crop  is  a  very  profitable  one  for 
either  hay  or  pasture,  and  after  the  roots 
have  decayed,  the  land  is  left  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  the  following  crop. 

The  roots  have  penetrated  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  and,  being 
of  considerable  size,  cause  drains  which 
act  as  carriers  to  remove  all  surplus 
water,  and  loosen  the  soil  so  that  the 
roots  of  other  plants  can  go  deeper  and 
obtain  more  nourishment.  It  should  be 
planted  in  February  or  March.  There  plying  pure, 
should  be  from  one-lialf  to  three-fourths 
of  a  bushel  to  the  acre  to  secure  a  thor¬ 
ough  stand.  The  land  should  be  broken 
well  before  planting. 

What  Shall  Ohio  Farmers  do  Next  ? 


FORTY  TRILLION  CAKES  YEARLY 


THE  PROCTER  &  CAMRLE  CO..  CIN’T!. 


ant  pasture*,  rich  meadows,  producin  tre¬ 
mendous  heavy  yields,  are  r  w  made  possible 
on  every  soil  and  In  every  .line  by  sowing 
Salzer’s  Early  Grass  Mixtures.  Grasses  and 
Glover  have  ionic  been  our  hobby,  and  to-'1  ay 
werej^.eeiu  havintc  the  largest 
FARM  SEED  TRADE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

In  addition  to  this  we  are  the  only  seedsmen 
growing  Grasses  and  Glovers  for  seed  in 
America.  Already  a  dozen  seedsmen  are  imi¬ 
tating  our  illustrations,  our  <* 
grass  and  clover  seed  mixtures, 
genuine,  fresh,  f..ll  -----  - 

Salzer.  ’T 


descriptions,  our 

,.  . —ares.  To  get  the 

_ _ _  full  of  life  and  vigor,  buy  of 

c.umr,  You  won’t  need  to  waitn  lifetime  for  a 
good  stand  of  grass,  for  we  have  grasses  and 
clovers,  which,  If  sown  in  April,  return  boiintl. 
fill  yields  in  J  uly;  others  yielding  well  the  first, 
but  better  the  second  and  third  years.  Gata- 
logue  tells  all  about  It.  Salzer’s  Giant  Hpurry 
and  Giant  Incarnate  Glover  are  two  of  the  most 
wonderful  plants  of  the  century!  Tremendously 
luxuriant  and  profitable  for  the  farmer  to  grow. 
Pamphlet  on  Grass  Culture,  52c. 

8300  FOR  A  NEW  NAME! 

That  Is  the  sum  we  offer  for  a  new  name  fora 
new  oat  which  600  farmers  tested  in  1894,  and 
report  yields  of  5200  bushels  per  acre.  This  is 
so  astonishing  that  we  want  you  to  name  It. 

BARLEY,  CORN,  WHEAT  AND 
POTATOES 

Tremendous  stock  of  choice  pedigree  seeds  of 
above.  Yields  on  barley  of  40  to  60  bushels; 
wheat,  4«  bushels;  corn,  60  tollO  bushels;  po¬ 
tatoes— the  editor  of  the  “Rural  New-Yorker” 
tested  one  of  our  early  sorts,  and  gives  it  a  yield 
of  742  bu.  per  acre,  and  we  have  heavier  cropping 
sorts  too. 

CHOICE  VEGETABLES. 

A  splendid  stock  of  fine  vegetables.  Our  86 
pkgs.  Earliest  Vegetable  Novelties,  for  d*  1 , 
postpaid,  will  give  you  rare  vegetables  ten  to 
twenty  days  ahead  of  your  neighbors.  If  yon 
garden  for  market,  send  Scents  for  Wholesale 
Marker  Gardener’s  List. 

OUR  MAMMOTH  SEED  BOOK,  14* 

pages,  is  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  5  cts.  postage, 
or  Catalog,  and  Pkg.  Grass  Mixture  only  7c. 
postage.  Try  the  Great  Giant  Spurry! 


"  The  New  Celery  Culture.” 

W.  A.  W.,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. — When 
I  first  read  about  the  “  Niven  method” 
of  celery  culture,  I  thought  there  was  a 
chance  to  make  my  pile  and  retire  in 
two  or  three  years.  About  85,000  plants 
to  the  acre  at  two  cents  apiece,  amount 
to  $1,700.  But  I  said  that  1  would  cut 
that  in  two,  and  call  it  $850 — sure  of  that, 
anyway  !  Didn’t  figure  up  badly,  did  it? 
Now  for  the  result.  I  thought  that  1 
would  set  only  enough  the  first  year  to 
see  how  it  worked.  I  forked  and  raked 
over  a  corner  in  my  regular  celery  patch, 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 


Winter  Medicine 

Is  needed  to  assist  the  overworked  organs 
in  supplying  the  additional  vitality  re¬ 
quired  to  resist  the  cold.  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  tones  the  stomach,  strengthens 
the  heart,  sustains  the  kidneys,  and  in- 

Hood’s  Sarga-  „ 

1  Iumu  partUa 


Our  Ninety-Fourth  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 


Vegetable, Flower  and  Farm  Seeds 


including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty 
of  established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts. 
We  Mail  it  FREE. 


Try  Hood’s  Fills  for  disordered  liver,  dyspeptic 
symptoms  and  constipation.  25c. 


New  and  Standard  Varieties  ot  PEAR,  APPLE  and 
PEACH  TREES.  Hardiest  and  most  vigorous  stock.  Also 
BERRIES,  VINES  and  PLANTS  of  every  description. 
_ Valuable  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  FREE - 


Moorestown.  N.  J. 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS, 


J.  E.  Wing,  Ohio. — J.  C.  B.,  Oatville, 
Ohio,  asks  what  hill  farmers  shall  do 
since  the  tariff  is  taken  off  from  wool. 
Shall  they  turn  dairymen,  or  raise  grain? 
I  would  suggest  that  J.  C.  B. ,  if  he  has 
sold  out  his  sheep  at  the  ruinous  prices 
current,  take  the  money  and  buy  with  it 
a  small  flock  of  good  ewes.  Do  not  look 
at  the  scrubs  at  any  price.  Good  ones 
are  cheap  now.  Then  get  a  good  ram  of 
the  breed  that  suited  him  best,  say  a 
Dorset,  or  South  Down,  or  Shropshire. 
I  name  them  in  the  order  of  my  prefer¬ 
ence.  Breed  the  ewes  to  lamb  about 
April  15,  when  they  will  give  plenty  of 
milk  without  grain.  See  to  it  that  those 
lambs  have  the  very  best  chance  to 
thrive  all  summer  on  Blue  grass  and 
White  clover,  and  on  a  few  acres  of  rape 
in  the  fall.  Then  if  not  feasible  to  raise 
grain  to  fatten  them,  sell  to  lamb-feeders 
in  the  richer  blackland  counties  who 
often  pay  4%  to  5  cents  per  pound  for 
just  such  lambs.  I  would  prefer  to  fatten 
them  myself  on  rape  and  a  little  corn, 
with  pumpkins  and  the  run  of  a  rich 
pasture,  or  perhaps  on  a  clover  field,  the 
first  crop  of  which  was  saved  for  hay  to 
feed  the  ewes  in  winter.  By  putting 


Known 
Everywhere. 
Sold  Everywhere. 
Grown  Everywhere. 


A  Vegetable 
Garden  for  25c, 


Ask  your  dealer  for  them  Send  for 
Ferry’s  Seed  Annual  for  1S95. 

.  Invaluable  to  all  planters  and  lovers  , 
^  of  Fine  Vegetables  and  Beautiful  M 
^  Flowers.  Write  for  it— Free. 
ll.M.  FKltltVI  Gil., 


Farm  Annual  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
free ,  which  is  alone  worth  the  price.  These  very 
choice  varieties  cannot  be  procured  elsewhere. 

CROSMAN  BROS.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


PLANTS  and  BULBS 


r.  Why  risk  poor  ones  when  the  best  cost  no  more.  Send  postage 
ir  for  1S95— richly  illustrated;  two  colored  plates  on  cover, 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  7 14  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Farmers '  Club  Discussion. 

(CONTINUED.) 

which  is  very  deep  muck,  and  set  2,500 
plants,  Kalamazoo  and  Pere  Le  Grande, 
both  green  varieties,  as  I  intended  to 
finish  blanching  in  the  cellar.  I  set 
them  6x12  inches,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
use  of  a  wheel  hoe.  They  did  well,  and 
grew  to  a  height  of  18  inches  or  two 
feet,  and  fairly  stocky.  But  when  it 
was  time  to  harvest,  I  found  the  stalks 
so  hollow  as  to  be  worthless,  and  it  is  in 
the  field  yet.  The  same  varieties  set  at 
a  greater  distance  apart,  were  perfectly 
solid.  Different  parts  of  this  plot  were 
fertilized  with  wood  ashes,  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  a  bone  manure,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  was  unfertilized,  but  I  could  see  no 
difference,  either  in  the  growth  or 
quality  of  the  celery.  I  shall  try  it 
again  this  year  at  a  greater  distance 
apart — 12x12  inches  perhaps. 

Crimson  Clover  as  Hen  Food. 

J.  C.  S.,  Virginia. — Score  another 
point  for  Crimson  clover,  and  keep  on 
adding  points.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  of  late 
been  saying  a  good  deal  about  the  high 
ration  required  for  hens.  I  am  sure  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  readers  will  not  sup¬ 
ply  their  hens  with  some  of  the  feeds 
suggested.  I  have  been  interested  in 
this  matter  for  about  20  years,  and  have 
spent  money  for  advertised  foods,  and 
experimented  with  home  products,  and 
now  manage  to  get  all  the  eggs  I  want 
throughout  the  year. 

It  came  about  in  this  way  :  About  six 
winters  ago  I  noticed  that  we  were  get¬ 
ting  decidedly  more  eggs  than  customary 
at  that  season,  and  I  soon  discovered  the 
cause.  It  happened  to  be  the  first  win¬ 
ter  that  I  had  several  acres  of  Crimson 
clover.  When  the  weather  was  open, 
the  hens  scarcely  took  notice  of  the 
grain,  but  walked  over  it  as  indifferently 
as  though  it  were  so  much  gravel.  They 
skirmished  along  the  line,  pecking  here 
and  there,  but  “on  to  the  Crimson  clover 
patch  ”  was  their  battle  cry.  They  took 
the  crimson  out  of  the  clover,  and  put  it 
into  their  combs,  and  strutted  about  as 
gayly  as  a  private  who  has  just  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  his  first  stripes.  Health  and 
vigor,  these  prime  essentials,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  knew  how  to  abstract  from  the 
Ci’imson  clover,  and  many  more  eggs 
has  been  the  result  ever  since.  I  would 
continue  to  sow  Crimson  clover  if  my 
hens  were  the  only  consideration.  It  is 
more  highly  nitrogenous  than  Red 
clover,  and  hens  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
it.  Being  of  rapid  digestion,  the  hens 
can  eat  enough  of  it  during  the  day  to 
supply  the  necessary  muscle-makers, 
while  the  amount  they  clip  up  to  bug 
time  does  not  materially  affect  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  hay.  1  took  special  note  of  this 
fact.  Of  course,  my  hens  are  not  limited 
to  this,  and  in  the  few  days  in  which 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  they 
get,  besides  their  other  feed,  additional 
muscle-makers  in  the  shape  of  cow  peas, 
and  linseed  jelly  is  dissolved  in  their 
drink. 

Late  Keeping  Grapes. 

A.  L.  J.,  Canada. — The  Duchess  grape 
kept  in  an  ordinary  cellar,  is  quite  good 
eating  at  the  end  of  January.  Having  a 
few  Malagas  to  compare  with  them,  I 
am  wondering  why  we  have  not  a  tough, 
sweet  grape  that  will  keep  through  the 
winter  instead  of  the  inundation  of  soft 
skinned  grapes  that  flood  the  country  in 
the  fall.  One  of  our  household  last 
autumn  remarked,  “  Grapes  have  such 
a  short  season  ;  we  have  to  eat  in  one 
month  for  the  other  11.”  The  same 
grape,  in  fact,  does  not  -often  retain  its 
flavor  a  month,  while  Malagas  are  eat¬ 
able  for  a  long  season.  True,  grapes  are 
kept  in  cold  storage,  but  they  are  poor 
substitutes  for  good  fruit  fresh  from 
the  vine.  While  grapes  as  now  grown 
are  unprofitable,  it  seems  as  if  there 
ought  to  be  something  done  for  “the 
other  11”  months  of  the  year — especially 
the  months  when  fruit  is  scarce  and  in 
demand.  New  grapes  are  propagated, 
but  the  keeping  qualities  do  not  seem 
the  first  thing  studied.  Yet  at  this  time, 


T.  J.  DWYER 


they  are  the  most  essential  to  profitable 

grape  growing.  Have  we  not  enough  sun-  |  Jn  A 

shine  to  ripen  a  Malaga  ?  If  not,  let  us  3  gA 

invent  something  near  akin  to  it,  that  3 

will  help  us  through  “the  other  11.”  =  |VI  G  i*C  G  K  C  h  G  YY 

R.  N.-Y.— The  Alice  grape  will  cover  |  We  have  all  kinds  of  s 

several  months.  3  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO 
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Two  Blocks  to  a  Tree. 

T.  L.  R.,  St.  Louis,  Mich. — In  The  R.  ^ _______ _ 

N.-Y  of  January  5  are  directions  tor  ----Q  FRUIT  31 

grubbing  out  large  trees.  A  better  way  ■  Mf  k  b  FOR  SPRIT* 

to  pull  them  is  to  use  two  blocks.  Hitch  I  1 1  Handsome  Ne- 

one  end  of  the  rope  at  or  near  the  anchor 
post,  or  where  the  snatch  block  is  fast¬ 
ened  ;  pass  it  up  to  the  block  that  is 

hitched  high  up  in  the  tree  to  be  pulled,  w 

then  back  to  the  snatch  block.  Hitch 
the  team  to  the  other  end  of  the  rope, 
and  drive  back  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  that  which  the  tree  will  fall.  To  aid 
in  getting  the  stump  out  of  the  hole, 
draw  a  large  log  for  the  tree  to  fall 
across  near  the  hole  ;  that  will  leave  the 
stump  high  enough  to  roll  clear. 

A  Cold  Country  Root  Cellar. 

J.  M.  D.,  Minnesota. — E.  L.,  Lake- 
field,  Minn.,  asks  for  directions  for 
building  an  outdoor  root  cellar.  He 
says  that  he  wants  to  build  at  the  small¬ 
est  possible  cost,  and  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices  of  materials  obtainable  in  his 
locality  :  Lumber,  $20  per  M.  ;  lime,  $1.25 
per  barrel,  and  cement  $2.  Stone  and 
gravel  are  within  easy  reach.  He  does 
not  state  whether  his  land  is  level,  or 
whether  there  is  a  chance  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  side-hill  location  for  the 
cellar.  If  possible,  the  cellar  should  be 
dug  in  a  bank.  In  this  case,  there  need 
be  no  stairs  or  ladder  used  to  get  down 
into  it.  If  the  bank  is  stiff  clay,  there 

will  be  no  need  of  stone  work.  Simply  _____ _ 

plastering  the  sides  and  bottom  with  STORRS&  HARRIS 

cement,  will  answ  er  every  requirement. 

Only  a  little  should  be  wet  at  a  time  as 

it  sets  very  quickly.  A  finish  coat  of  f~  fy  [ 

pure  cement  should  be  put  on  with  a  ¥ 

whitewash  brush.  This  will  make  a 
very  good  wall  if  it  is  allowed  to  dry 

very  slowly,  and  never  allowed  to  freeze.  is'HiS  SAUESM__--.‘j 

If  the  cellar  is  built  in  a  gravel  or  heepI~^(¥-»  hau£ 

sandbank,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  TRE1 :S;  R«?Kxi  bef< 

walls  of  some  sort.  The  roof  or  cover  bf  ST,  1  guar/we 

need  not  be  expensive.  A  covering  of  I  _  j®JSL  TRUE  best 

poles  or  planks,  these  covered  with 

straw,  then  a  layer  of  earth,  then  an-  £R 

other  thickness  of  straw  and  a  final  v 

covering  of  earth,  will  be  sufficient  to 

keep  out  the  cold.  There  should  be  a  •iiuiiuniiiifli»iuimiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiHii"imiii 

good  door  frame  with  two  doors  which  |  f &  'SBI 

must  fit  very  snugly.  This  will  give  a  |  Jj 

dead-air  space  which  will  be  effectual  in  5  DH  B  B 

keeping-  in  the  heat.  Of  course  the  door-  |  I  H 

way  should  not  be  large,  and  in  cold  |  * 

weather  should  be  opened  only  when  |  All 

necessary  to  pass  through.  When  the  3  ^  _  __  . 

cellar  is  built  in  a  bank  or  on  level  |  I  l^g  ^  J* 

ground,  attention  must  be  paid  to  proper  5 

drainage.  The  earth  on  the  roof  must  3  l*F 

be  so  shaped  as  to  shed  water  readily,  3  (l 

and  ditches  should  be  dug  if  necessary,  |  ^ U.  &  D&. 

to  keep  all  surface  water  from  settling  =  REID1 

near  tlie  cellar.  imimiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiii 

Eood  Diseases 

>fula  and  Anaemia,  Skin  Eruptions  and  Pale  or 
plexions,  are  speedily  cured  by 

tt’s  Emulsion 

mamamar  jhhbhhhhhv 

the  Cream  of  Cod-liver  Oil.  No  other  rem¬ 
edy  so  quickly  and  effectively  enriches  and 
purifies  the  blood  and  gives  nourishment 
to  the  whole  system.  It  is  pleasant  to  take 
and  easy  on  the  stomach. 

Thin,  Emaciated  Persons  an<1  a11 
suffering  from  Wasting  Diseases  ar0  re¬ 
stored  to  health  by  Scott’s  Emulsion. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  bottle  with  our 
m  trade-mark  on  it.  Refuse  cheap  substitutes! 

W  TRADE  MARK. 

A  Send for  pamphlet  on  Scott' s  Emulsion.  FREE. 

X  Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  druggists.  50  cents  and  $1. 
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ARE  OUR  SPECIALTIES. 


iASPARAGUS  r^SJETESS 

3  ARE  OUR  SPECIALTIES. 

f  Mercer  Cherry,  Japan  Wineberries 

We  have  all  kinds  of  stock  to  be  found  in  a  First-class  Nursery. 

|  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &.  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiHiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 


FOB  SPRING  PLANTING.  Largest  and  choice. 

Catalogue  Eree.  ELLWANGER&  BARRY, 


UTII  Shrubs,  Grapes.  Small  Erults. 
H  I  AL  Roses, Evergreens,  Hardy  Plants. 
Largest  and  choicest  Collections  in  America. 

I  1?  DADDY  ML  Hope  Nurseries, 

I  06  DAnflli  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  NAME  plainly  written 

on  a  postal  card  and  addressed  to 

W.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md., 

will  bring  you  FREE  of  charge  his  32-page 

illustrated  STRAWBERRY  Catalogue  (largest 
published),  also  a  sample  copy  of  The  Straw¬ 
berry  Culturisl.  SEND  NOW,  it  will  pay  you. 


Our  New  1895  Catalogue, 

with  beautifully  colored  plate,  truthful  Illustrations  of  select 

FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

Complete  list  of  Ornamental  Stock;  all  hardy  and  reliable, 
Mailed  FREE. 


Orange  Co, 
j  Nurseries, 


CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 
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Jfe,  We  Grow  Roses  Annually 

Many  other  things  as  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  the  choicest 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, Vines,  Roses,  Plants, 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

NO  FINER  ASSORTMENT  OF  LARGE  OR  SMALL  FRUITS, 
SHRUBS  OR  ROSES  IN  AMERICA. 

With  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  than  any  other  nursery  can  show. 
Planters  as  well  as  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Dealers  are  cordially  Invited 
i-^Oyjj/?UI/$pT’V  tocalland  Inspect  our  stock.  CATA  IjOGIUE  EKEE. 

I  -  ...»  Seeds.  Plants.  Small  Size  Trees,  etc.  Postpaid.  Larger  by  Freight  or  Express. 

4 1st  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  97  Painesville,  Ohio. 


Wacemt  meed 

MS TCSBv  iSW  GJMRAm 


GREEN  IS  THE  INTRODUCER  OF 

Loudon  Red  Raspberry. 

E.  S.  CARMAN,  and  others  Recommend  It  for  Harket. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 

Send  for  Green’s  Fruit  Instructor  ( cost  $10,000) 

DON’T  FAIL  to  submit  a  list  of  your  wants  and  get  our  prices 
before  placing  your  orders  elsewhere  for  any  kind  of  Nursery  Stock, 
Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince,  Grape,  Small  Fruits  and  Orna¬ 
mentals.  WE  HAVE  a  general  line  of  Nursery  Stock  of  the  very 
best  quality,  on  which  surprisingly  low  prices  will  be  given. 

Send  for  sample  copy  GREEN’S  FRUIT  GROWER. 

GREEK’S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  -  ROCHESTER,  N.  I. 


1  Wb  (■r  9»  J  FRUIT  TREES, 

jri  |A  W  SMALL  FRUITS, 

!  r\  Fill  ij  VINES,  ROSES, 

|  X  >lwl  mmr  ORNAMENTALS,  j 

3  All  the  best  new  and  old  varieties.  New  Fruits  a  specialty,  Send  for  complete 
descriptive  Catalogue.  Tells  you  how  to  buy  direct  and  save  one-half. 

ITIMBRELL  ELDORADO! 
1  Strawberry.  I  Blackberry,  j 

1  “They  surpass  all  others,”  say  E.  S.  Carman,  of  Rural  New  Yorker ,  and  3 
I  H.  E.  Vandemau,  U.  S.  Dept.  Write  at  once. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

S5„m . . . . . miniiiiuiiiiiiuiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiilll" 


GRAPE  CULTURE. 

01f  you  have  planted,  or  Intend  to  plant,  a  few  vines 
or  a  vineyard,  It  will  pay  you  to  Inclose  25  cents  for 
my  practical  treatise  on  “GRAPE  CULTURE.” 
Or  $1.00  for  12  tlrst-class  vines,  4  each,  choice  of  Niag¬ 
ara  or  Pocklington,  Delaware  or  Brighton,  Worden 
or  Wilder,  best  White,  Bed  and  Black  varieties,  with 
the  book  free.  Or  20  Concords  and  the  book.  Now  is 
the  time  to  order.  I  will  mail  the  book  at  once,  the 
vines  in  early  spring,  post-paid,  safe  arrival  In  good 
condition  guaranteed.  Vines  for  vineyard  planting 
a  specialty.  Price  list  free.  *4- 

J.  .H.  TRYON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


GRAPE 


m  m  m  »  ■  MN  Small  Fruits. 

All  «ld  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality.  Warranted 
true  Ijowetl  rate t.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FRKDONIA,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Headquarters  for  the  KANSAS  BLACKCAP;  best 
Blackcap  in  cultivation.  Catalogue  free. 

KUGBNK  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


m  |  I  ■  The  largest  and  best  raspberry 

1 1  ll  I  m  n  I  Q  n  ever  introduced.  Grows  11  feet 

ll  II I II II I II 1  II  high,  and  has  yielded  more 
UUIUIIIUIUII  than  80(X)  „uarts  per  acre. 

CATALOGUE  describing  it  and  the  best  strawberries 
and  other  small  fruits,  including  TRIUMPH 
GOOSEBERRY.  Also  hardy  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines.  Immense  stock,  right  prices. 
Send  for  one  to-day.  It’s  free.  Address 
COE  &  CONVERSE,  No.  IT  Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. 
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A  GOOD  point  is  made  about  ice  and  strawberries  on 
page  83.  There  will  be  few  to  say  that  the  writer 
doesn’t  give  facts.  By  the  way,  the  time  to  begin  that 
combination  is  not  when  the  berries  are  ready  to  ship, 
but  when  the  ice  is  thick  enough  to  put  under  shelter. 
Hope  you  have  it  already  in  sawdust. 

G 

The  first  answer  to  that  Ohio  farmer  who  wanted  to 
know  “what  to  do  next”  since  the  wool  tariff  has 
been  removed,  is  found  on  page  88.  The  answer  is — 
get  back  into  sheep  of  a  better  quality.  Other 
answers  will  follow.  Remember  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
does  not  indorse  all  that  these  men  say.  We  just  pro¬ 
vide  a  place  for  them  to  say  it. 

O 

The  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  New  York 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association  is  in  progress  at  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  as  we  go  to  press.  In  number  of 
entries,  and  quality  of  exhibits,  it  exceeds  anything 
of  the  kind  ever  before  held.  The  most  noted  breeders 
of  the  country  are  represented  by  their  finest  fowls 
and  pigeons.  Several  incubators  and  brooders  are  in 
operation,  and  there  is  a  fine  showing  of  eggs  and 
dressed  poultry.  The  poultry  business  is  not  suffer¬ 
ing  from  depression  judging  from  this  exhibition. 

G 

Here  is  a  whole  sermon  in  a  few  words  from  a  New 
York  State  subscriber  : 

I  grew  five  acres  of  roots  on  purpose  to  ship  to  the  Pittsburgh 
market,  but  that  market  did  not  want  stump-rooted  carrots,  and 
mine  were  all  that  kind.  Had  I  known  that  the  market  required 
the  Danvers  Half-long,  and  sowed  that  kind,  I  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  $300  more  for  my  roots. 

The  cost  of  a  day  spent  in  Pittsburgh  finding  out  just 
what  was  wanted  in  that  market,  might  have  been  $o. 
A  fair  investment  that  will  put  hindsight  in  the  place 
of  foresight,  always  pays. 

G 

The  season  during  which  game  may  be  legally  sold 
in  this  market  and  throughout  the  State,  is  closed 
with  the  exception  of  snipe,  plover  and  wild  ducks, 
which  are  salable  until  May  1.  The  season  for  killing 
grouse,  woodcock,  partridge  and  quail  expired  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  but  dealers  were  allowed  until  January  31  to 
dispose  of  those  on  hand.  Shippers  should  bear  these 
facts  in  mind.  Only  last  week  a  commission  man  re¬ 
ceived  a  lot  of  quail  and  rabbits  from  a  Western  State, 
three  weeks  after  the  latter  were  outlawed.  He  was 
liable  to  a  heavy  fine  for  simply  having  them  in  his 
possession,  so  had  to  smuggle  them  out  of  sight,  and 
give  them  away  to  any  one  who  would  take  them. 
No  one  should  ship  such  things  without  knowing  the 
conditions  in  the  markets  to  which  they  purpose  ship¬ 
ping.. 

G 

The  Cornell  Experiment  Station  is  conducting  a 
series  of  horticultural  schools  in  the  Fifth  Judicial 
District  of  New  York.  The  first  one  was  held  at 
Fredonia,  Chautauqua  County,  and  was  a  great  success. 
These  meetings  are  not  like  an  ordinary  farmers’  in¬ 
stitute — they  are  just  like  the  lectures  and  recitations 
in  a  class  at  college.  A  few  topics  are  taken  up  and 
discussed  in  a  simple,  yet  practical  manner.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  at  Fredonia,  Prof.  Bailey  gave  each  member  of 
the  class  a  piece  of  grape  vine,  and  all  were  asked  to 
examine  it  and  see  what  they  could  tell  about  it.  They 
had  all  handled  tons  of  vines  in  pruning  their  vine¬ 
yards,  yet  some  of  them  for  the  first  time  began  to 
realize  the  wonders  of  the  little  sticks  they  had  in 
their  hands.  Science  taught  them  in  one  day  to  ob¬ 


serve  more  interesting  things  about  their  own  busi¬ 
ness,  than  they  had  dreamed  of  in  years  of  practical 
work.  The  first  thing  that  impressed  these  farmers 
was  that  truly  scientific  men  are  exact.  Scientific 
accuracy  will  not  permit  a  man  to  say  “  I  guess  so” — 
or  “that’s about  it.”  He  must  give  an  accurate  reason 
for  it,  or  not  actually  know  it.  These  schools  illus¬ 
trate  the  great  value  of  the  study  of  elementary  agri¬ 
culture  in  our  country  schools,  but  they  also  clearly 
show  that  too  few  of  our  ordinary  teachers  are  com¬ 
petent  to  teach  it. 

G 

The  plan  of  congregating  1,000  hens  in  one  build¬ 
ing,  is  an  economical  measure.  Instead  of  10  scattered 
houses,  we  have  one.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  material, 
feed  and  labor  are  saved  by  such  a  scheme.  It  is  on 
the  principle  of  the  concentration  that  has  made 
Trusts  effective.  Mr.  Woodward  has  told  us  about 
keeping  1,000  lambs  in  one  building,  and  great  dairy 
barns  are  built  to  hold  500  or  more  cattle.  Why  not 
condensed  poultry  feeding  as  well  ?  Are  birds  more 
liable  to  disease  ?  Is  the  risk  greater  with  them  ? 
Can  any  one  provide  comfortable  shelter  for  1,000  hens 
cheaper  than  Mr.  Stevenson  figures  it  out?  In  what 
other  way  can  one  man  give  good  care  to  1,000  hens  ; 
and  cannot  that  number  be  increased  ?  As  a  rule, 
poultry  authorities  advocate  small  scattered  build¬ 
ings.  We  would  like  to  know  why  ? 

G 

It  is  a  rare  thing  to  pick  up  a  seed  catalogue  now¬ 
adays  without  reading  an  account  of  some  marvelous 
new  fodder  plant  that  is  going  to  revolutionize  stock 
feeding  in  short  order.  How  and  why  is  that  done 
year  after  year,  and  why  do  we  not  hear  that  these 
wonderful  plants  have  driven  our  old-fashioned  grasses 
and  grains  out  of  the  back  door  ?  Suppose  a  man  sees 
this  advertisement  by  Blowhard  &  Wind: 


2,000  LBS.  OF  BUTTER  FROM  ONE  ACRE 

CAN  BE  PRODUCED  BY  FEEDING  A  CROP  OP 

yr’Leguminicus  Peasepod-^ 

THE  WONDERFUL  NEW  FORAGE  PLANT. 


That  is  just  what  John  Smith  has  been  hunting  for, 
and  he  sends  25  cents  for  a  “sample  packet.”  He  re¬ 
ceives  two  dozen  ordinary  peas.  Of  course  he  de¬ 
nounces  Blowhard  &  Wind  as  frauds,  but  they  can 
make  this  logical  defense:  Peter  Brown  makes  a 
sworn  statement  that  on  one  square  rod  of  ground, 
he  grew  a  certain  weight  of  peas — therefore  he  can 
grow  160  times  as  many  on  one  acre.  Prof.  Johnson 
says  that  weight  of  peas  will  contain  so  many  pounds 
of  muscle-makers,  fat-formers  and  fat.  Prof.  Jackson 
declares  that  if  this  be  fed  in  a  “  balanced  ration  ”  to 
the  best  dairy  cows,  it  will  produce  2,000  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter.  There  you  have  logic  and  science  to  silence  J  ohn 
Smith’s  claim  of  fraud.  It  is  all  based  on  sworn  state¬ 
ments  and  undoubted  science  except  the  if,  and  J  ohn 
Smith  is  a  pretty  man  not  to  be  able  to  supply  two 
little  letters  like  that.  Without  meaning  to  do  so, 
Blowhard  &  Wind  teach  a  good  lesson  in  their  adver¬ 
tisement.  It  is  a  good  deal  wiser  to  spend  your  money 
trying  to  increase  the  yield  of  the  good  old-time 
plants,  than  to  expect  wonderful  results  from  these 
“  novelties.” 

O 

Mr.  S.  S.  Bailey  who,  in  this  issue,  tells  us  of  his 
success  with  irrigation,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
farmers  in  the  West.  An  old  pioneer,  he  settled  on 
his  present  farm  half  a  century  ago,  and  last  fall  cele¬ 
brated  the  anniversary  of  his  goldeD  wedding.  His 
long  years  of  service  as  a  successful  farmer,  will  give 
additional  value  to  what  he  says  of  irrigation.  He 
waited  until  he  had  actual  facts  and  experience  to 
present,  before  telling  about  his  plan.  We  are  much 
pleased  that  he  sent  this  account  to  us  for  publication, 
because  he  says,  “  I  consider  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  model 
farm  paper  of  America.”  In  further  explanation  of 
his  plan ,  M  r.  Bailey  says  : 

I  carry  the  water  in  ditches  to  the  main  distributing  ditches, 
and  thence  in  furrows  from  the  main  ditches  between  rows  of 
corn,  cabbage,  berries,  etc.  I  take  the  water  from  the  main 
ditches  and  use  it  from  day  to  day  where  most  needed,  some  days 
on  one  end  of  the  field,  other  days  in  the  middle  or  other  end. 
Where  the  soil  is  very  porous,  or  has  much  muck  in  it,  much  is 
done  by  the  seepage  of  the  water.  The  water  is  not  run  over  the 
surface,  but  into  deep  furrows  and  held  there  till  the  soil  is  well 
wet. 

And  now,  what  about  the  thousands  of  brooks  run¬ 
ning  through  our  farms  to  the  large  streams  or  lakes  ? 
It  took  a  long  time  to  show  farmers  the  waste  and 
folly  of  draining  the  barnyard  into  these  streams. 
Some  of  them  seem  hardly  to  have  learned  it  yet.  It 
should  not  now  be  so  hard  to  convince  farmers  that 
the  water  in  that  stream  is  wasted  when  it  runs  un¬ 
obstructed  past  fields  on  which  plants  are  dying  from 
thirst.  To  dam  a  stream  is  to  bless  the  field  below 
the  head  of  the  water.  Have  you  such  a  stream  ? 
Have  you  forgotten  last  year’s  drought  ? 


Mr.  J.  S.  Woodward  on  the  opposite  page,  makes  a 
suggestion  regarding  a  change  in  the  law  governing 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Department.  Much  the 
same  plan  was  submitted  some  months  ago,  but  at 
that  time  no  change  was  possible.  Now  is  the  time, 
if  ever,  to  try  to  make  this  department  more  effective, 
and  we  want  the  opinion  of  farmers  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  Mr.  Woodward’s  plan.  There  is  one  thing  that 
must  be  considered  :  It  is  always  hard  to  get  a  non- 
salaried  Board  of  men  busy  with  private  occupations, 
to  give  the  necessary  time  and  attention  to  public 
matters. 

G 

That  letter  from  the  Indiana  farmer  on  page  85 
represents  the  thoughts  of  many  at  this  time.  The 
low  prices  for  grains  and  meats  have  forced  large 
farmers  to  consider  the  advantage  of  growing  a  large 
vegetable  crop  on  a  comparatively  small  area.  Every 
general  argument  that  could  be  made  in  favor  of  a 
creamery  will  be  made  in  favor  of  a  canning  factory , 
and  often  with  more  effect  because  in  most  localities 
there  are  persons  who  are  always  more  ready  to  rush 
into  any  new  scheme  that  promises  great  returns  than 
to  try  to  improve  old  methods  or  practices.  That  old 
creamery  shark  recognizes  this  fact,  and  he  is  abroad 
in  the  land  trying  to  sell  canning  outfits  at  exorbitant 
prices.  Our  advice  is  to  go  easy  in  such  matters.  Try 
some  crop  like  sweet  corn,  with  which  you  are  famil¬ 
iar,  first,  and  gradually  pick  up  tomatoes  and  other 
things  you  don’t  know  so  much  about.  Above  all,  be 
sure  the  canning  factory  is  reliable,  before  you  begin. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

Get  a  balance  in  the  ration  of  the  food  you  feed  your  head  ; 

Don’t  let  stomach  get  the  benefit  alone. 

Just  remember  that  the  brain  is  made  of  what  you  think  and  read, 
Feed  a  balance  if  you’d  give  it  strength  and  tone. 

There’s  a  patient,  faithful  worker  on  the  inside  of  your  skull, 

And  he  needs  good  food  to  keep  him  at  his  task, 

Over-dosed  with  mental  fat  he'll  turnup  drowsy,  dead  and  dull, 
Like  the  powder  in  a  wetted  powder  flask. 

Read  the  thoughts  of  mental  giants  who  have  molded  history. 

Let  the  words  of  addle-witted  men  alone. 

Read  the  strong  and  burning  messages  that  set  the  bondman  free, 
Read  the  hope  that  drove  the  tyrant  from  his  throne. 

Be  that  tyrant  man  or  habit — ’tis  the  food  you  feed  your  brain, 

’Tis  the  thinking  and  the  planning  that  shall  say, 

Whether  you  or  whether  tyrant,  be  degraded  with  the  chain. 

’Tis  the  ratio  of  the  mind’s  work  to  its  play. 

High  hillage  is  bad  tillage. 

Is  one  nest  egg  enough  to  deceive  a  hen  ? 

There  is  a  difference  between  dirt  and  soil. 

Elbow  grease — the  “essential  oil”  of  work. 

Who  runs  the  fire  department  in  your  house  ? 

A  “  crank  ” — one  who  first  believes  theory  is  fact. 

Why  seed  with  scab  after  reading  Mr.  Currier’s  article  ? 

What’s  the  object  of  your  life,  and  what’s  it  subject  to? 

What  difference  between  a  circumstance  and  a  “happenstance”? 

“  Whoa  !”  or  “Get  up  !”  Which  is  your  horse  better  acquainted 
with  ? 

The  drought  cost  money — don’t  let  winter  idleness  cost  you 
more. 

Winter  oats  are  doing  well,  at  least  as  far  north  as  southern 
New  Jersey. 

Put  manure  on  the  clover  sod  for  corn.  Won’t  it  leach  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  it  will  leach  into  the  corn  crib. 

Jewelry  indicates  that  you  are  able  to  steal,  borrow,  beg  or 
earn  money.  What  else  is  it  good  for  ? 

It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent  to  start  your  tomatoes  on  Mr.  Bacon’s 
plan,  and  it  may  bring  you  in  a  dollar. 

“All  flesh  is  grass!”  Right — and  all  bone  too.  That’s  why 
bone  is  a  good  fertilizer  for  pastures  and  meadows. 

A  Hereford  heifer  owned  by  Queen  Victoria,  dressed  77%  per 
cent  of  her  live  weight— the  best  record  of  the  sort  known. 

See  what  that  man  did— page  87 — who  took  the  dust  of  his  hay 
mow  to  seed  down  his  lawn  ?  He  seeded  fast  enough,  but  oh,  what 
seed  ! 

Do  you  notice  that  we  are  making  you  acquainted  with  a  good 
many  insects?  “  Bugs ”  play  a  leading  part  in  your  farming.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  know  them. 

One  of  our  advertisers  sends  us  a  nice,  well-written  letter  from 
one  of  our  readers  who  forgot  to  tell  what  State  he  lives  in.  We 
found  him  on  our  list,  but — that  isn’t  business  ! 

Within  a  few  hours’  ride  of  that  fearful  “Rainbelt”  country,  one 
may  find  such  a  scene  as  is  pictured  on  our  first  page  !  Water 
did  it.  Are  you  wasting  water  that  you  might  save  ? 

Where  is  the  place  to  select  seed  corn  ?  On  the  stalk  ?  Why  ? 
Because  the  only  way  to  grow  another  good  ear  is  to  have  another 
good  stalk.  Same  with  seed  potatoes— go  to  the  vine. 

Farmer,  know  thy  soil,  let  not  a  single  chance  put  weight  upon 
thy  toil  and  keep  thee  on  the  dance.  Know  what  thy  soil  can  do, 
down  to  the  hardest  pan,  let  clover  roots  dig  through  and  lay  thy 
profit’s  span. 

By  making  the  manure  gutter  and  the  manger  a  little  “angling” 
you  make  one  end  of  the  cow’s  standing  room  wider  than  the 
other.  That’s  one  way  to  make  the  larger  cows  more  comfortable 
— put  them  at  the  long  end. 

On  page  82  is  given  a  good  device  for  lifting  a  carcass  for  dress¬ 
ing  animals.  It  is  held  by  putting  a  stick  between  the  hoisting 
rod  and  the  ropes.  Don’t  get  in  range  of  that  rod.  If  the  stick 
should  slip  or  break,  you  might  get  a  blow  that  would  break  your 
skull. 

A  friend  in  Indiana  writes  at  the  close  of  an  excellent  article 
detailing  his  method  of  farming  :  “  Add  a  few  big  words— I  think 

I  have  written  it  in  too  common  language.”  That’s  just  where  he 
makes  a  mistake.  We  have  no  “  big  words  ”  to  add.  They  are 
like  bullets  of  dough — flattening  on  the  outside  of  a  man’s  head. 
Simple  words  go  in  like  a  rifle  ball. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

That  question  about  borrowing-  money  to  pay  for 
farm  improvements,  seems  to  be  a  very  popular  one  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  opinions  printed  on  pages  98 
and  99.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  money  should  be 
borrowed  only  to  earn  more  money — that  is,  to  pay 
for  contrivances  that  will  surely  increase  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  farm.  The  things  that  simply  make 
life  more  comfortable  and  “save  steps”  without  actu¬ 
ally  earning  money  in  some  way,  should  be  bought,  if 
at  all,  out  of  a  surplus — after  the  legitimate  debts  are 
paid.  Our  own  rule  is  never  to  contract  a  debt  for 
any  property  until  it  is  about  as  clear  as  it  can  be  that 
the  property  will  pay  the  debt,  either  by  increased 
earning  capacity,  or  a  rise  in  value.  Great  fortunes 
may  not  be  made  that  way,  neither  are  great  risks 
run. 

O 

Every  local  paper,  in  the  West  at  least,  has  notices 
of  boxes  of  provisions,  contributions  of  money,  car¬ 
loads  of  coal  and  other  goods  which  are  being  col¬ 
lected  and  sent  to  the  Nebraska  sufferers.  How  noble 
it  is  to  respond  thus  to  the  cry  of  distress,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  ranges 
west  of  100  degrees  west  longitude  should  never  have 
been  cut  up  into  farms,  and  that  the  best  help  which 
could  be  given  to  these  people  would  be  to  get  them 
away  from  there,  and  never  let  them  go  back.  The 
natural  covering  of  the  soil  there,  the  Buffalo  grass, 
can  be  used  with  profit  for  grazing;  but  to  try  to  make 
a  living  at  mixed  farming,  where  there  is  a  possibility 
of  such  failures  as  the  present,  seems  to  be  a  bad 
business  risk,  to  say  the  least.  One  reason  the  set¬ 
tlers  hesitate  to  leave,  is  that  they  dislike  to  admit 
defeat ;  but  they  should  have  the  courage  to  follow 
their  judgments,  whether  it  is  pleasant  or  not. 


A  NON-PARTISAN  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

WHY  NOT  ? 

The  agricultural  interests  of  New  York  State  are 
second  to  no  other,  hence  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  of  such  vast  importance  that  it  should  be  so 
conducted  as  best  to  foster  and  secure  the  greatest 
possible  good.  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  present 
department  has  as  much  politics  to  the  square  inch  as 
it  was  possible  to  squeeze  into  such  a  measure.  This 
is  not  written  to  condemn  the  present  Commissioner. 
He  is  a  fair  man,  and  doubtless  has  made  as  good  a 
Commissioner  and  has  been  as  fair,  and  free  from 
politics,  as  possible  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
Should  he  be  legislated  out,  or  should  he  resign  and  a 
Republican  be  put  in  his  place — even  the  very  best 
one  of  the  47  and  more  applicants  for  the  position — 
there  is  no  doubt  that  just  as  much  politics  on  the 
other  side  would  be  put  into  it.  It  is  not  the  officer 
who  is  to  blame,  but  the  blame  is  with  the  law  which 
makes  such  abuses  possible.  In  some  of  the  counties 


of  this  State,  there  are  from  30  to  45  men  and  even 
more,  15  months  before  the  office  will  be  changeable 
except  by  special  legislation,  hustling  and  scrambling 
for  the  positions  of  milk  or  vinegar  inspector,  places 
to  be  secui*ed  under  the  present  law.  Not  one  in  a 
dozen  of  these  place  seekers  has  any  qualifications  for 
the  place  sought. 

Could  a  Republican  Commissioner  withstand  the 
tremendous  pressure  that  would  be  put  upon  him  to 
appoint  men  to  places,  more  because  of  what  they  had 
done  and  could  do  politically,  than  because  of  fitness 
for  the  position  ?  He  would  be  only  human,  and  it 
is  hardly  within  the  possibilities  of  human  endurance 
that  he  could  refuse  to  be  influenced  by  such  considera¬ 
tions. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  fault  is  with  the  law,  and 
so  it  is  with  a  head  as  now  provided.  But  with  a  head 
over  which  politics  and  politicians  should  have  no 
control,  the  present  law  is  all  right.  Its  provisions 
are  good  ;  its  penalties  ax*e  adequate  ;  its  machinery 
ample  and  well  fitted  to  accomplish  the  best  results 
in  the  direction  of  protecting  both  the  consumer  and 
producer.  All  that  is  needed  is  an  honest,  rigid  en¬ 
forcement  of  all  its  provisions.  Why  not  then  simply 
change  the  head  ? 

I  have  thought  of  this  a  great  deal,  and  would  pro¬ 
pose  something  as  follows  :  Let  the  present  law  be 
so  amended  as  to  put  the  enforcement  of  all  its  pro¬ 
visions  in  a  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  such  board  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  following  societies,  and  to  be  organized 
upon  the  following  plans  :  One  member  from  each  of 
the  following:  The  State  Agricultural  Society,  The 
State  Dairymen's  Association,  The  State  Association 
of  County  Agricultural  Societies,  The  Horticultural 
Society,  and  one  each  from  The  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  and  The  Cornell  Experiment 
Station.  Let  them  at  first  select  by  lot  two  members 
to  serve  one,  two  and  three  years  respectively,  and 
thereafter  have  two  appointed  each  year  for  three 
years  each.  If  these  members  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  upon  recommendation  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  societies  and  boards,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
politics  could  not  possibly  creep  in,  and  no  Governor 
could,  during  his  term,  appoint  more  than  four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board.  Have  these  men  serve  without  pay 
other  than  their  necessary  expenses.  Let  the  member 
from  The  State  Agricultural  Society  be  the  chairman 
of  the  Board.  Let  them  employ  a  chief  clerk,  who 
should  be  the  executive  officer,  and  who  would  be  not 
the  boss  but  the  servant  of  the  Board.  Let  them  ap¬ 
point  the  director  of  institutes  and  all  other  officials, 
and  agents  necessary  to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  pres¬ 
ent  law,  and  -fix  the  salaries  and  see  to  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  duties  of  the  officers.  This  plan 
would  entirely  divorce  the  Department  from  politics, 
would  get  rid  of  a  commissioner,  and  save  his  salary 
of  $4,500  per  year,  and  with  $25,000  less  money  than  is 
now  spent,  would  do  much  more  good  in  the  way  of 


suppression  of  fraud  and  encouragement  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  than  is  possible  under  the  present  system.  Why 
not  try  it  ?  j.  s.  woodward. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Every  farmer  ought  to  have  a  work  shop,  and  a  power  of  some 
kind  in  it.  The  foot  power  is  handy,  and  will  save  time  and  money. 
Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  make  a  good  one. 

Wherever  we  have  heard  of  that  Soil  Pulverizer,  made  by  J.  P. 
Parker,  Ripley,  O.,  it  has  given  the  best  satisfaction.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  regular  order,  and  should  be  investigated  by  those 
in  need  of  soil  pulverizers. 

C.  E.  CuArMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  those  bright  young 
farmers  who  have  made  money  by  producing  what  farmers  need 
and  using  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  their  middleman.  lie  will  send  circular 
of  his  seeds,  chicks  and  hogs. 

Potash  is  needed  on  more  soils  than  any  other  one  fertilizing 
element.  This  is  especially  true  of  old  meadows.  The  German 
Kali  Works,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  have  some  good  litera¬ 
ture  on  this  subject,  that  they  send  free  on  application. 

For  a  harrow  that  thoroughly  pulverizes  the  ground,  and  pre¬ 
pares  a  deep,  smooth  seed  bed,  and  that  may  also  be  used  to  har¬ 
row  corn  and  other  small  crops  to  Keep  back  weeds,  address  G.  H. 
Pounder,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  He  will  send  circulars  free. 

“  P.  <&  B  Compound  ”  is  the  name  of  a  reliable  stock  food  or  con¬ 
diment  which  has  given  excellent  results  in  stock  feeding.  A  little 
of  it  given  every  day  will  surely  add  to  the  thrift  and  “  condition  ” 
of  the  stock.  It  is  fed  every  day  at  the  Willswood  Farm,  New 
Jei-sey,  where  prize  winners  abound. 

Iron  and  steel  roofing  are  largely  taking  the  place  of  other  roof¬ 
ing  in  many  sections.  This  material  affords  an  excellent  roof,  and 
needs  only  to  be  kept  painted  to  last  almost  indefinitely.  It  is  also 
a  safeguard  to  some  extent  against  tire.  Porter  Iron  Roofing  Co., 
Race  and  Front  Streets,  Cincinnati,  O.,  are  pioneers  in  metal 
roofing  and  will  send  full  information  free. 

Rural  readers  are  pretty  well  informed  in  regard  to  weeders,  as 
the  first  one  invented  was  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  its 
good  work  commended  before  it  was  put  on  the  market.  This  was 
the  Universal,  now  made  by  the  Universal  Weeder  Co.,  49  South 
Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  It  has  saved  millions  of  back  aches, 
as  well  as  saved  millions  of  dollars  in  the  labor  of  destroying  and 
keeping  down  weeds. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  repeatedly  urged  farmers  to  keep  accounts. 
Some  farmers  keep  accounts  with  each  field,  and  special  crop  ; 
but  those  who  do  not  care  to  go  so  much  into  detail,  should,  at 
least,  keep  strict  cash  accounts,  and  charge  everything  that  leaves 
the  farm  to  the  parties  to  whom  it  is  shipped.  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Rogers, 
North  Andover,  Mass.,  has  prepared  a  cheap  farm  account  book, 
that  will  be  found  convenient  for  keeping  these  accounts. 

It  may  be  a  little  early  to  talk  about  gathering  hay ;  but  it  is 
those  who  look  out  in  advance  for  necessities,  that  always  get 
along  best  when  the  work  is  on  hand.  That  you  may  be  able  to 
read  up  in  advance,  send  now  to  Louden  Machinery  Co.,  Fairfield 
la.,  for  their  catalogue  of  haying  tools.  It  will  be  especially  valu¬ 
able  if  you  ax-e  building  or  repairing  the  barn.  This  firm  give 
their  entire  attention  to  haying  tools,  and  naturally  offer  good 
suggestions  as  well  as  good  implements. 

Farmers  often  call  for  i-eliable  tables  of  flgui-es  and  facts  about 
their  business,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  keejx  all  these  neces¬ 
sary  points  “  in  his  head.”  He  can  find  something  better  to  put 
into  that  storehouse — a  book  is  good  enough  to  keep  the  mere 
facts  in.  The  best  thing  of  the  kind  we  know  of,  is  the  Dairy  Cal¬ 
endar  by  Prof.  F  W.  Woll.  The  vex-y  facts  you  need  in  dairy  prac¬ 
tice  are  there— so  arranged  that  you  can’t  miss  them.  There  is 
also  a  note  space  for  each  day  in  the  year.  This  book  we  can 
heartily  recommend.  Published  by  John  Wiley  <fe  Sons,  New  York. 


The  Ridgely  Chestnut 

All  who  are"  inter¬ 
ested  in  improved 
Chestnut  Culture, 
should  try  this  va¬ 
riety.  The  R.  N.-Y. 
says  of  it  :  “  Here 
we  have  size  and 
quality  combined 
—just  what  THE 
Rural  has  been 
hoping  for.”  This 
splendid  nut  is 
sure  to  create  a 
sensation. 

P.  EMERSON, 
Wyoming, 
Kent  Co. .Delaware 


HAVE  YOU  FIVE  OR  MORE  COWS  ? 


If  so  a  “  Baby  ”  Cream  Separator  will  earn  its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss  ?  Dairying  is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con¬ 
ducted  it  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  You 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  the  REST,— the 
“Baby.”  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  $75. 
upward.  Send  for  new  1895  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 

Branch  Offices:  General  Offices: 

ELGIN.  ILL.  74  CORTLANDT  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


COLUMBIAN  GRAPE. 

LARGEST 
ON  EARTH. 


Small  Fruit  Plants 


ACENTS 

WANTED. 


LIST  FREE.  Address 


Columbian  Grape  Co.,  Kingston,  O. 


With  every  copy  of  our  little 
book  “  Farmer  on  the  Straw¬ 
berry.”  price  25  cts,  we  give 
6  Lady  Thompson  strawberry 
plants,  provided  you  name 
this  paper.  The  first  person 
ordering  from  each  state  gets 
$1.00  worth  of  plants  (our 
choice)  free.  If  you  love 
fruits,  send  for  our  catalogue 
of  trees  and  berry  plants  tree. 
J.  FARMER,  -  -  Pulaski, 


WE  ESCHEW  The  Bombastic,  Windy  Utterances 

of  our  competitors.  We  all  know  “whence  it  cometh,” 
but  wonder  “  whither  it  goeth.” 

IN  SETTING  FORTH  THE  MERITS  OF  OUR 

UNITED 

c*SEPARAT©R 

We  will  let  the  practical  users  themselves 
speak  for  the  machine. 


NOTE  THE  EOEEOWING: 

PROPRIETORS  OP  31  CREAMERIES. 

The  No.  1-B.  U.  S.  Separators  are  running  to  our  entire  satisfaction  and  fulfil  your 
guarantee.  They  are  doing  very  close  work.  In  ten  tests  of  two  machines,  running  together 
4,455  lbs.  per  hour,  hardly  a  trace  of  fat  was  discernible. 

Lime  Springs,  Ia.,  June  20,  1894.  WM.  BEARD  &  SONS. 

>,000  POUNDS  IN  TWO  HOURS.  HARDLY  A  TRACE. 

We  have  run  over  5,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  two  hours  through  the  No.  1-B.  U.  S.  Separator, 
and  it  does  its  work  well.  We  could  hardly  find  a  trace  of  fat  in  the  skimmed  milk. 

WHITNEY’S  Pt.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20,  1894.  BARNES  &  WHITTAKER. 

CANNOT  SPEAK  TOO  HIGHLY  OP  THE  U.  S. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  your  No.  1-B.  U.  S.  Separator  which  I  have  been  using 
the  past  season.  It  has  a  large  capacity,  is  a  clean  skimmer  and  never  gets  out  of  repair. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12,  1894.  E.  C.  RINDGE. 

Catalogue  containing  full  description  Aof-  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

and  testimonials.  ASK  FOR  IT.  ^  Bellows  Falls,  VERMONT. 


#4  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  an4  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  In  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  In  existence. 

it  will  Save  its  Own  Price  either  In  Reduction  of 
First  Cost,  In  Its  Increase  in  Yield,  or  In  its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street.  New  York. 


GEO.  J.  RECORD  S 

DOUBLE-TIH  SAP  SPOUTS 

THE  BEST  AND 
CHEAPEST. 

Over  6,000,000  in 
nse.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write 
for  itbee  sample. 

RECORD  MFC.  CO.,  CONNEAUT,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Spouts,  Pails,  Cans.  Etc. 


Dr.  Parkhukst  has  found  time  to 
write  a  series  of  letters  to  women.  His 
line  of  reasoning  is  that  men  and  women 
are  very  different,  and,  presumably,  his 
deductions  are  that  their  work  and  privi¬ 
leges  must  likewise  vary.  We  grant  that 
men  and  women  are  different,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  are,  women  are  beginning  to 
insist  on  deciding  for  themselves.  They 
best  appreciate  their  own  needs  and 
abilities,  and  even  Dr.  Parkhurst  is  at  a 
disadvantage  when  attempting  to  delin¬ 
eate  what  woman  is  and  ought  to  be. 

* 

In  one  of  the  household  papers,  we  no¬ 
tice  directions  for  knitting  kitchen  hold¬ 
ers.  How  many  housewives  have  time 
for  such  employment  ?  Is  life  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  housewife  who  numbers 
among  the  kitchen  furnishings,  striped 
and  scalloped  ii-on  holders  ?  If  so,  there 
must  be  readers  who  find  our  home  de-( 
partment  unsatisfactory.  Put  it  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  fill  the  columns  of 
the  home  paper  with  directions  for  knit¬ 
ting  and  crocheting,  when  for  a  few 
stamps  one  can  secure  numberless  de¬ 
signs  from  firms  advertising  thread  or 
silk.  # 

Mayor  Strong,  New  Yoi’k  City’s  re¬ 
form  Mayor,  has  signified  his  intention 
of  appointing  women  on  several  of  the 
boards  as  soon  as  vacancies  occur.  He 
says,  “  I  shall  probably  begin  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  Women  certainly 
ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  education  of 
their  children.”  Such  sentiments  are 
certainly  essential  in  a  real  reformer, 
and  we  are  glad  that  Mayor  Strong  is 
alive  to  the  fact. 

A  GOOD  DAY’S  WORK. 

Part  II. 

ARLY  to  bed,  early  to  rise,”  is  her 
maxim.  While  the  fires  are  be¬ 
ing  kindled,  and  the  kettle  filled,  she 
attires  herself  in  a  soft,  warm  wrapper, 
broad,  low  -  heeled  shoes,  smoothly 
brushes  her  hair,  dons  a  fresh  gingham 
apron,  shakes  up  the  bedding,  throws 
open  the  window,  and  then  enters  her 
field  of  action.  By  this  time,  the  tea¬ 
kettle  is  singing  merrily.  The  hash, 
which  was  chopped  the  night  before,  is 
put  to  cook  in  the  previously  heated 
spider,  with  surticient  fat  to  fry,  salt  and 
a  dusting  of  pepper  added.  She  stirs 
often  that  it  may  not  burn,  yet  be  of  a 
rich  brown  when  ready  for  the  table. 
The  bread  that  was  toasted  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  is  now  covered  with  a  hot,  cream- 
and-milk  dressing,  and  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper.  She  allows  a  table- 
spoonful  -of  coffee  for  each  cup,  moist¬ 
ened  with  the  white  of  an  egg  ;  stirs  and 
pours  over  it  boiling  water,  one  cup  for 
each  cup  of  coffee  desired,  letting  it 
stand  where  it  will  keep  at  the  boiling 
point,  for  a  few  minutes,  but  not  boil. 

The  bread  must  next  receive  attention, 
for  if  left  longer,  it  will  be  over  light. 
Thi$  she  thoroughly  kneads  into  shapely 
loaves,  and  places  in  well-greased  tins, 
to  raise  again  before  baking.  The  little 
ones  are  now  dressed  and  washed,  the 
men  folks  have  finished  their  chores, 
and  all  partake  of  their  morning  meal. 
When  breakfast  is  over,  the  silverware  is 
carefully  placed  by  itself,  plates  and 
other  dishes  scraped  with  one  of  her 
kitchen  knives,  and  the  scraps  from  the 
table  given  to  the  chickens.  Before  re¬ 
moving  the  eatables,  the  children's  lunch 
is  put  in  their  little  baskets  that  it  may 
be  ready  for  them  when  school  time  ar- 
x-ives.  The  food  may  be  put  away,  and 
the  dishes  washed.  The  silver,  glass¬ 
ware,  and  fine  bits  of  crockery,  are  car- 
ried  to  the  sink,  and  carefully  washed 
and  wiped.  The  others  are  packed  in 
the  large  dislipan,  and  carried  out  at  one 
time.  When  all  are  finished,  the  dining¬ 


room  is  set  in  order,  the  cloth  brushed, 
dishes  replaced  and  the  door  closed. 

The  bread  again  needs  attention,  for 
it  has  now  nearly  doubled  its  propor¬ 
tions.  The  fire  must  be  quickened  im¬ 
mediately,  that  the  loaves  may  set  and 
not  rxm  over.  When  it  begins  to  brown, 
the  heat  may  be  lessened,  for  it  will  re¬ 
quire  nearly  an  hour  to  bake.  The  pies 
must  now  be  made,  so  that  when  the 
bread  is  out  they  may  take  its  place,  and 
also  have  the  advantage  of  a  nicely 
heated  oven.  For  three  pies,  she  allows 
one  cup  of  shortening,  lard  and  butter 
mixed,  three  cups  of  flour,  and  a  little 
salt ;  sifts  the  flour,  adds  the  salt,  and 
rubs  in  the  shortening.  Enough  cold 
water  is  used  to  make  all  hold  together, 
handling  as  little  as  possible  ;  she  rolls 
from  her.  The  plates  are  lined  with  this 
pastry,  apples  added  ;  one  cup  of  sugar 
for  each  pie,  a  dusting  of  allspice  and  a 
little  flour.  Her  pies  seldom  run  over, 
for  around  the  edge  of  the  undei’-crust, 
she  rubs  a  thick  paste  made  of  cold 
water  and  flour,  then  firmly  presses  the 
upper  and  under-crusts  together. 

The  bread  is  now  nicely  browned  and 
sends  forth  a  hollow  sound  as  she  taps 
on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  loaves. 
She  places  them  on  the  mixing-board, 
and  with  a  little  swab  in  the  melted  but¬ 
ter  cup,  rubs  each  loaf  over  the  top,  and 
covers  with  the  bread  cloth. 

The  pies  are  now  placed  in  the  oven, 
the  fire  quickened — for  they  must  bake 
quickly  about  10  minutes,  that  the  crust 
may  be  light  and  flaky.  While  they  are 
baking  the  potatoes  are  pared  and  other 
vegetables  made  ready,  placed  in  cold 
water,  and  left  until  needed  for  dinner. 

The  beds  ai*e  now  nicely  aired  and 
are  quickly  made.  The  water  in  the  tea¬ 
kettle,  which  was  filled  some  time  before, 
is  now  boiling  and  ready  to  pour  over 
the  vegetables.  She  tries  the  apples  in 
the  pies  with  a  splint,  finds  them  done, 
and  the  crust  nicely  browned.  One  she 
places  to  cool  by  the  open  panti-y  win¬ 
dow,  for  dinner.  The  various  articles  of 
food  are  placed  on  the  dinner  table,  the 
vegetables  seasoned,  the  nice  ham  and 
fresh  eggs  fried  and  gravy  made.  All 
ai*e  now  cooked,  and  the  laborers  are  re¬ 
turning  from  the  field.  While  the  tea  is 
steeping,  she  smooths  back  her  hair  and 
draws  a  pitcher  of  fresh  water. 

When  the  dinner  is  over,  all  rest  for  a 
little  while  before  resuming  their  duties. 
While  the  dishes  are  being  washed,  you 
may  again  see  her  seated  on  the  long- 
legged  stool  resting  her  somewhat  weary 
feet,  for  the  forenoon  was  indeed  a  busy 
one.  The  dining-room  is  again  set  in 
readiness,  her  kitchen  swept  and  dusted, 
stove  cleaned  and  irons  placed  to  heat. 
Now  -only  the  small  ironing  remains  to 
be  done. 

Her  dear  friend  and  neighbor  drops 
in  for  a  few  minutes’  call,  but  as  her 
time  is  fully  occupied,  she  explains  the 
situation,  and  asks  her  friend  to  sit  by 
the  ironing  table  so  that  no  time  may  be 
xost.  The  time  passes  swiftly  and  pleas¬ 
antly  away.  She  quite  forgets  her  weari¬ 
ness  as  she  woi’ks  and  chats,  ironing’ 
the  fine  things  first  and  placing  them  on 
the  bars  to  air.  The  kitchen  towels  are 
folded  lengthwise,  then  folded  again, 
ii’oning  only  the  two  faces.  The  evei’y- 
day  sheets  ai*e  folded  in  quarters,  then 
folded  again  and  carefully  pi’essed.  The 
other  common  things  are  slighted  in  just 
the  l-ight  place — and  all  is  finished. 

The  little  ones  are  home  from  school, 
the  milking  and  other  chores  will  soon 
be  done,  for,  “  Many  hands  make  light 
work.”  While  the  kettle  boils,  she  warms 
the  potatoes  left  from  dinner,  slices  the 
cold  meat,  cuts  the  fresh  bread,  brings 
from  the  cellar  a  can  of  fruit,  pickles, 
jelly,  and  a  plate  of  cookies,  making  for 
all  a  good  hearty  supper.  The  dishes 
must  again  be  washed,  and  her  table  set 
for  breakfast.  Her  task  is  now  finished, 


her  work  completed  ;  though  not  a  little 
weary  at  the  close  of  a  busy  day,  she 
rests,  enjoying  the  assurance  that, 
through  her  untiring  perseverance  and 
careful  supervision,  a  good  day’s  work 
has  been  accomplished. 

MRS.  A.  IX.  PHILLIPS. 

THE  BEAU  QUESTION. 

PROS  AND  CONS  UPON  THE  SUBJECT. 

HAT,  so  soon  !  Our  little  Bettie 
Cloverblossom,  not  yet  16  and 
already  a  young  man  puts  in  a  claim  for 
her  exclusive  favor  !  I  had  hoped  that 
such  specializing  of  interests  might  be 
put  off  till  the  child’s  20th  yeai’— but 
when  did  young  people  ever  do  as  their 
elders  would  have  planned  for  them  ? 

Do  I  think  it  “sensible,  proper,  or  in 
any  way  commendable”  for  her  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  constant  company  of  Bud 
Fields  ?  No.  It  can  scarcely  be  sensible 
because  a  girl  of  16  and  a  young  man  of 
19  have  little  sound  sense  to  bring  to 
bear  upon  any  subject.  Surely  the  jrroper 
place  for  Bettie’s  interests  to  center  just 
now,  is  in  her  home  and  her  studies. 
Neither  is  it  commendable  for  a  girl  still 
young  enough  to  be  helped  by  parental 
admonition  and  prescience,  to  adopt  the 
thoughts  and  outlook  that  belong  to  her 
years  of  maturity.  Yet,  were  I  her 
mother,  I  am  not  sure  but,  considering 
that  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  and  that 
the  young  man  is  Bud  Fields,  I  might 
conclude,  whatever  my  own  preferences, 
that  after  imposing  one  or  two  restric¬ 
tions,  1  would  refrain  fi-om  interference. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  ? 
Merely  fun,  I  suppose  they  say — moon¬ 
light  drives,  parties,  picnics  and  good 
times.  But  why  need  Bud  always  be 
the  one  to  escort  Bettie  ?  Like  a  maid  I 
once  met  somewhere  in  print,  they  x-eck- 
lessly  sing  : 

I  would  forego 

My  peace  of  mind  to  win  a  beau. 

Both  are  serenely  indifferent  to  the 
chance  that  some  day  Bud  may  be¬ 
come  uttei’ly  wretched  because  Bettie 
likes  some  other  youth  just  as  well  as 
she  does  him.  Or  maybe  a  new  girl  will 
join  their  social  cii-cle,  and  Bud  will  see 
no  x-eason  why  he  should  not  transfer 
his  allegiance  to  a  girl  more  charming 
than  our  Bettie.  Boor  little  mouse  ! 
Will  she  laugh  and  sing  as  gayly  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  be  content  to  accept  a  place 
beside  the  next  young  man  who  invites 
her  to  share  his  pleasuring  ?  “Ah,  well !” 
you  say,  “who  ever  succeeded  in  saving 
herself  or  her  child  from  life’s  buff etings 
by  any  system  of  keeping  carefully  in 
cotton  wool  ?” 

But  the  coui’se  of  true  love  has  been 
known  to  run  smoothly.  No  talk  of  love? 
Of  course  not,  and  small  chance,  one 
would  say,  of  either  of  the  young,  unde¬ 
veloped,  inexperienced  creatures  feeling 
the  touch  of  holy,  self-abrogating  affec¬ 
tion.  Yet  if  the  two  are  sufficiently  con¬ 
genial  to  make  so  much  of  each  other’s 
society  mutually  pleasing,  Love,  the  tor- 
menter,  will  be  pretty  sure  to  have  one, 
possibly  two,  of  his  arrows  securely 
lodged  before  his  opportunity  is  a  year 
old.  One  means  keen  suffering  to  some¬ 
body,  for  the  young  can  suffer,  poor 
things  !  They  have  not  leai’ned  to  bear 
pain  patiently,  and  to  the  generous 
heai’t,  remorse  is  quite  as  bad  as  disap¬ 
pointment.  Is  Love’s  quiver  the  lighter 


of  two  arrows  ?  Well,  here  we  are  in 
the  horns  of  a  trying  dilemma,  forced  to 
choose  the  least  of  two  undesirables,  a 
long  engagement,  or  a  marriage  too 
early  in  life. 

But  love  resembles  measles  in  that  the 
“young  take  it  light,”  and  recover  so 
quickly  and  safely,  that  there  is  less  to 
fear  where  an  unfortunate  chance  makes 
everything  go  wrong  ;  but  baffled  love, 
even  “chicken  love,”  is  scarcely  as  harm¬ 
less  as  the  measles,  for  it  has  frequently 
left  lifelong  injuries  upon  weak  natures. 
Never  do  men  and  w  omen  form  acquaint¬ 
ances  more  readily,  learn  to  know  one 
another  better,  or  mingle  more  easily  in 
society,  than  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
20.  If  our  Bettie  refuses  every  invitation 
until  she  is  of  a  suitable  age  to  marry, 
there  is  danger  that  by  that  time,  she 
will  have  lost  her  zest  for  the  sorts  of 
social  recreation  that  her  country  life 
can  offer,  and  that  society  will  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  she,  for  some  reason,  is  not 
to  be  counted  in. 

The  ideal  conditions  for  our  Bettie 
would  be  the  possession  of  a  pleasant 
circle  of  young  friends  of  both  sexes,  and 
an  always  available  corner  in  the  family 
carriage  on  prayer  meeting  and  Grange 
nights,  and  to  whatever  lectures  and 
musicales  the  town  hall  occasionally 
offers.  She  would  thus  have  a  healthful 
round  of  simple  pleasures,  enough  to  de¬ 
velop  social  ease,  and  to  keep  her  from 
morbid  longings,  yet  nothing  sufficiently 
engrossing  to  distract  her  attention  from 
the  school  work  to  which  she  is  now  at 
the  very  age  to  do  justice.  Life  has  so 
many  simple  pleasures  to  offer  the  young 
and  heart  free,  that  it  seems  a  pity  that 
each  should  not  have  her  girlhood’s  en¬ 
joyments  in  their  proper  season. 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  few  farmers  can 
afford — or  will  afford — to  own  that  wide 
family  carriage  that  the  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters  do  so  much  to  help  earn,  and  that 
would  add  so  greatly  to  their  comfort 
and  pleasure.  Since  our  Bettie  must 
either  have  no  share  in  social  life  out¬ 
side  the  three  or  four  nearest  farm¬ 
houses,  or  else  accept  such  facilities  as 
chance  puts  in  her  way,  the  least  objec¬ 
tionable  plan  seems  to  be  to  trust  to  her 
native  refinement  and  sense  of  decorum, 
and  allow  her  to  profit  by  the  kindness 
of  young  men  of  whose  characters  noth¬ 
ing  derogatory  can  be  said.  Of  course 
pleasure  ought  never  to  be  purchased 
at  the  risk  of  contracting  undesirable 
fi-iendships. 

As  to  the  propriety  of  young  men  and 
maidens  going  about  together  as  brothel’s 
and  sisters  do,  I  thank  Heaven  that  our 
rural  communities  still  preserve  the 
goodness  and  freedom  from  ostentation 
that  make  it  a  perfectly  safe  and  proper 
custom.  Fortunate  are  the  daughters  if 
the  mother  knows  how  to  help  the  too 
shy  and  reserved  into  friendly  relations 
with  the  world,  and  also  how  to  restrain 
the  too  flighty  and  impulsive. 

Although  so  admirable  a  youth,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Bud  Fields  is  ready  to 
stand  by  the  traditions  of  his  ancestors, 
and  protract  his  evening  calls  into  those 
absurd,  night-squandering  vigils  whicn 
country  custom  accepts  as  the  proper 
thing  where  two  young  people  are  “keep¬ 
ing  company.”  It  is  not  likely  that  he 
will  ever  once  stop  to  ask  himself  what 
he  can  possibly  have  to  say  that  he  will 
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not  have  said  in  an  hour,  neither  wi  1  he 
suspect  how  great  a  tax  he  is  putting 
upon  Bettie’s  ingenuity  and  vivacity.  It 
is  right  here  that  Bettie’s  mother  can  im¬ 
pose  her  restriction  with  beneficial  re¬ 
sults,  instituting-  a  “  10-o’clock  rule,” 
and  by  so  doing  px-ove  herself  as  truly 
his  fi-iend  as  when  she  accords  him  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  tactfully  grants 
him  a  fi*iendly  footing  in  the  household, 
evincing  a  genuine  interest  in  his  wel¬ 
fare  quite  above  the  schemes  and  ma- 
neuverings  of  the  designing  mamma, 
tactics  as  offensive  to  most  young  men  as 
they  are  to  all  high-minded  women  and 
girls.  The  most  serious  objections  we 
can  have  to  Bettie’s  acceptance  of  Bud’s 
attentions,  will  vanish  if  we  but  do  away 
with  this  nonsense  of  late  hours. 

The  10-o’clock  rule  is,  of  course,  but  an 
impei-sonal  household  mandate  requir¬ 
ing  that  young  men  calling  upon  the 
young  ladies  of  the  family,  shall  leave 
at  that  hour,  parties  and  evening  enter¬ 
tainments  not  being  amenable  to  the 
rule.  Public  sentiment  is  not  the  same 
in  all  pax’ts  of  the  country,  but  in  the 
localities  with  which  I  am  familiar,  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  depriving  a  family  of 
girls  of  any  real  pleasure  by  such  an  as¬ 
sumption  of  authority.  A  little  dignity 
enhances  the  standing  of  a  family.  Young 
men  do  not  value  most  that  which  comes 
easiest  to  hand,  or  seek  most  assiduously 
what  is  to  be  had  for  the  picking  up. 
The  hedge  about  the  pretty  blossoms, 
will  but  make  them  the  fairer  to  admii*- 
ing-  eyes. 

Not  long  ago,  I  overheai-d  a  young  lady 
giving  some  advice  to  two  school  girls. 
Her  ai-gument,  though  it  did  not  appeal 
to  that  innate  sense  of  maidenly  reserve 
which  should  teach  a  girl  to  keep  her 
favors  for  those  really  near  and  dear, 
struck  me  as  a  bit  of  shrewd  sense, 
likely  to  commend  itself  to  those  in  need 
of  such  wai-nings.  “Be  as  cordial  and 
affable  to  the  boys  as  you  know  how,”  said 
she,  “but  never  let  them  kiss  you  or  put 
their  arms  ai-ound  you,  because  ”  (and  in 
the  “  because  ”  lay  the  hope  that  those 
giddy  young  things  would  heed  the  ad¬ 
monition)  “boys  delight  to  boast  of 
those  things  among  themselves  ;  and  you 
run  the  x-isk  of  being  made  a  subject  fox- 
ridicule.”  PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 


WHAT  SHALL  OUR  PLEASURES  BE? 

N  an  article  headed  as  above  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  December  8,  the  idea  of 
a  woman  spending  precious  time  and 
strength  upon  intx-icate  bed  quilts,  is 
deplored,  and  it  is  sug-gested  that  the 
farmers’  wives  do  something  more  valu¬ 
able  with  their  time.  I  believe  in  letting 
every  woman  do  that  which  best  pleases 
her,  providing  it  in  no  way  harms  her¬ 
self  or  others.  I  don’t  want  to  piece 
bed  quilts  with  thousands  of  pieces,  but 
if  somebody  else  does,  I  am  willing  that 
she  should.  I  have  seen  women  who 
delight  in  such  work  ;  there  could  be  no 
bit  of  art  work  that  would  suit  them  so 
well.  They  do  not  think  it  tedious  to 
cut  and  sew  these  bits  of  bright  cloth 
together  ;  but  they  take  a  delight  in  it, 
and  this  work  is  to  them  the  best  kind 
of  a  pastime.  If  you  want  to  do  patch- 
woi-k,  do  it ;  but  if  you  could  be  just  as 
well  rested  and  satisfied  to  turn  your 
attention  to  something-  else,  so  much  the 
better.  It  is  tedious  to  me  to  think  of 
the  yards  and  yards  of  knit  and  cx-ocheted 
lace  some  women  make  ;  yet  these 
women  enjoy  the  work.  It  is  true  that 
the  thread  often  costs  as  much  as  a 
prettier  trimming  would,  but  that  is  not 
the  point  ;  the  mind  that  might  grow 
unhappy  and  discontented  if  left  to 
itself,  will  keep  healthful  and  wholesome 
over  a  bit  of  patchwork  or  lace,  that  is 
being  done  to  please  some  one  else. 
Perhaps  the  mother  is  making  quilts  for 
her  children,  or  the  daughter  is  making 
a  bit  of  lace  for  an  apron  for  mother  ; 
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and  so  love  and  unselfishness  are  fos¬ 
tered,  and  the  heart  fed  the  while  upon 
happy  thoughts,  while  the  fingers  are 
bxxsied  with  these  seemingly  trivial 
things. 

One  shoxild  not  knit  lace  or  make  quilts 
to  the  exclusion  of  reading.  I  believe 
that  the  farmer’s  wife  is  usually  ready 
to  help  the  needy,  and  with  her  needle 
is  no  less  willing  to  aid  in  fashioning 
garments  for  needy  childi-en. 

Not  long  ago,  a  fai-mer's  wife  said  to 
me,  “  I  suppose  you  are  doing  lots  of 
fancy  work  for  Christmas,”  and  she 
spoke  longingly  of  my  pretty  center 
pieces  and  such  like,  for  the  table.  She 
couldn’t  afford  sxxch  things,  but  she  was 
working  on  a  rug.  She  had  bought  new 
yarn,  the  best  kind,  to  bxxttonhole  end¬ 
less  pieces  for  her  rug,  and  she  wanted 
a  piece  embroidered  for  its  center.  I 
asked  her  how  mxich  she  had  spent  for 
her  rug,  I  knew  her  so  well,  and  I  coxxld 
but  remark  that  the  same  money  would 
have  boxxght  material  for  a  handsome 
linen  center  piece  for  her  table,  and  the 
amount  of  bxittonlxoling  spent  xxpon  the 
rug  would  have  “  done  ”  an  elaborate 
piece  of  “cut”  woi-k  upon  the  linen. 

All  these  things,  trivial  though  they 
seem,  do  help  to  bi-ighten  life.  Thex-eax-e 
times  when  I  am  so  tired  of  my  ordinax-y 
occupations,  when  the  thought  of  mend¬ 
ing  is  odious,  and  the  idea  of  washing 
dishes  intolerable.  Then,  I  don't  want 
my  reading,  but  I  can  pick  up  a  bit  of 
silk  embroidery  and  enjoy  it  while  chat¬ 
ting  with  a  fi-iend  or  neighbor. 

As  long  as  hxxman  beings  are  hxxman, 
as  long  as  they  ax-e  diverse  in  make-up 
and  circumstances,  jxxst  so  long  must 
their  pleasures  and  recreations  be  vax-ied. 
Let  us  have  oxir  lyceums,  our  reading 
clubs,  our  evening  merry  making  ;  but 
let  us  also  be  tolerant  of  the  tastes  of 
others,  and  if  we  think  we  can  lead  them 
into  pastures  new,  of  i-arer  pleasures, 
let  us  not  be  too  selfish  to  lend  ourselves 
to  the  work.  We  don’t  want  the  farmer’s 
wife  to  die  of  an  overdose  of  dishwashing 
or  quilt-piecing,  or  the  literary  woman 
of  too  much  writing.  We  want  to  keep 
them  all  with  us,  and,  perhaps,  the  best 
way  to  do  this  will  be  to  let  each  one 
take  up  her  recreative  hobby  to  sxiit  her¬ 
self.  ROSE  SEELYE-MILLEB. 


CARE  OF  CELLARS. 

N  the  discussion  on  heating  a  farm¬ 
house,  the  one  idea  omitted  in  men¬ 
tioning  fui-nace  heating,  is  that  it  makes 
damp  cellars  comparatively  di-y.  This 
is  the  second  winter  in  which  we  have 
heated  our  house  with  hot-water  pipes, 
and  we  find  a  great  difference  in  the  air 
of  the  cellar.  Of  course  we  do  not  keep 
decaying  vegetables  there.  Every  farmer 
should  have  a  cellar  xxnder  part  of  the 
barn,  or  a  root-house  where  potatoes 
may  be  stored,  for  vegetables  give  out 
the  most  poisonous  emanations,  and  peo¬ 
ple  are  made  sick  from  breathing  the 
air,  and  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  them. 

The  popular  notion  that  spring  is  the 
time  to  look  after  the  cellars,  is  a  mis¬ 
take.  By  that  time  the  seeds  of  disease 
may  be  sown,  and  the  cleaning  come  too 
late.  After  the  walls  are  well  swept, 
and  evei-y  decaying  fragment  taken  out, 
set  a  pan  of  coals  on  the  floor,  and  throw 
on  it  a  spoonful  of  sulphur ;  or,  better 
still,  a  piece  of  stick  brimstone.  Close 
the  windows  and  doors  till  it  burns 
away,  and  it  w  ill  destroy  all  germ  dis¬ 
eases  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
In  our  family,  if  influenza  comes — now 
called  “grip” — we  burn  this  in  each  bed¬ 
room,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  beneficial.  Physicians  say  that  typhoid 
and  malaria  are  often  broxxght  on  by 
breathing  cellar  air  that  is  impregnated 
with  the  refuse  left  there,  such  as  old 
meat  bai-rels,  decayed  vegetables,  and 
mold  in  various  forms.  Particular  at¬ 
tention  to  this  department  of  domestic 
work,  will  save  doctors’  bills,  and  add 
materially  to  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  family.  annie  l.  jack. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Surprise  Lends  Relish. — For  a  good 
school  lunch,  put  up  some  slices  of  bread 
cut  x-ather  thin  spread  with  good  bxxtter, 
and  over  that  spread  some  moist  maple 
sugar,  sxxch  as  we  Vei-monters  market  in 
tin  pails.  For  a  change,  use  jelly  in 
place  of  the  sugar.  Let  this,  with  some 
good  apples,  constitxxte  the  main  part  of 
a  lunch  daily.  Besides  these,  a  slice  of 
cake,  or  a  cooky  or  sweet  doughnxit 
fried  without  soaking  the  fat,  and  some¬ 
times  a  piece  of  pie,  or  a  piece  of  baked 
meat  is  relished.  Children  like  to  find  a 
few  x-aisins  or  some  other  fruit,  a  small 
cake  of  maple  sugar,  or  a  little  candy  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pail  or  basket.  If  it 
is  not  put  in  daily,  the  sxxrpi-ise  of  it 
makes  it  “  taste  good.”  m.  f.  n. 

Ferns  in  the  Winter. - If  there  were 

some  pots  of  fex-ns  gx-owing  in  the  coolest 
corner  of  your  shady  poi-ch  last  summer, 
they  might  have  been  stai*ted  growing 
again.  After  a  sharp  freeze,  if  taken 
into  the  cellar  and  left  to  thaw,  then 
changed  to  a  cool  room,  they  soon 
begin  to  uncux-1  their  little  gx-een  fists. 
Keep  xxnder  a  table  or  a  stand  of  other 
plants  till  growth  begins,  and  always 
away  fi-om  stx-ong  sunlight.  They  will 
px-ove  a  delightf xxl  change  from  the  every¬ 
where  px-esent  geranium. 

If  you  had  no  ferns  last  summer,  do,  1 
enti-eat  you,  gi-ow  some  next.  All  it 
costs  is  a  trip  to  the  woods  with  basket 
and  trowel — the  butcher  knife  will  do 
nearly  as  well — some  day  next  spring  as 
early  as  you  can  find  the  ferns ;  lift 
them  carefully,  distxxrbing  the  roots  as 
little  as  possible.  Discarded  milk  pans, 
with  plenty  of  holes  for  di-ainage,  an¬ 
swer  nicely  for  pots.  With  shade  and 
water,  they  thrive  as  if  in  their  native 
greenwood,  and  are  so  cool  and  restful 
to  look  at  when  the  mercury  is  climbing 
into  the  nineties  !  It's  almost  as  good  as 
being  in  the  woods  to  sit  beside  them  on 
a  hot  day.  i.inda  wilton  mcneil. 


FOR  MIND  AND  HEART. 

Look  up  !  as  one  on  dizzy  heights 
Looks  never  downward,  lest  he  fall, 

So  thou,  ’pon  pleasures’  artful  wiles 
Gaze  not,  lest  thou  should’st  forfeit  all. 

—Elliott  Preston , 

....Anonymous:  “What  we  keep  we 
may  lose  ;  but  what  we  give  we  are  sure 
to  keep.” 

. . .  .The  Household  :  “Unexpected  com¬ 
pany  is  a  good  test  of  a  woman’s  nex-ves 
and  amiability.” 

....  Harper’s  Bazar  :  “A  conscientious 
child  will  often  make  mistakes,  and  do 
the  wrong  thing  while  he  has  the  most 
sincere  and  unselfish  desii-e  to  do  the 
right  one.  Such  actions  in  sxxch  childi-en 
should  not  be  scolded  or  condemned  too 
harshly.  For  it  is  the  motive  that  most 
matters.  So  long  as  the  intention  be 
right,  the  action  .may  be  amended,  and 
the  child  learn  from  his  error  to  avoid  it 
in  future.” 

gulvatisinn. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AYER’S 


CHERRY  PECTORAL 

FOR 

THROAT 

and 

LUNG 

COMPLAINTS 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


BREAK  FA  ST- SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 

COCOA 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


SOLD!**, 

UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  75,000  In  fuse, 
washboard  and  with  much  more  enso.  This  aim]  ies  to 
Terr  fTs  Perfect  Washing  Machine  which  wllFEe  tent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price;  If  not  satisfactory  money  re- 
runded.  Agents  W anted.  Forexclusive  territory,  terms 
andpriceswrite  PORTLAND  .11  Kd.  CO.,  Box  14, Portland,  .11  hi,. 


Musical  Instrument 
- you  think  of  buying.  Vio¬ 
lins  repaired  by  the  Cremona 


tins  repaired  by  the  CreiUoni 
System.  C.  STORY,  20  Central  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CARDS 


FOR  50  Sample  Htylca 

AND  LIST  OP  400  PREMIUM  ARTICLES 
FREE. HAVE RFIELDPUB  CO.CADIZ.OUIO 


A  fine  1  ii  gold 
plated  watoh  to 
i  every  reader  of 


your  full  namo  and  address,  and 
wo  will  send  you  one  of  these  elo- 
Kant,  richly  jeweled,  gold  finished 
watches  by  express  foi examina¬ 
tion,  and  if  you  think  it  is  equal 
in  nppoaranoo  to  any  $26.00  gold 
watch  pay  our  samplo  price,  $3.50, 
and  it  is  yours.  Write  at  once  as 
wo  shall  send  out  samples  at  this 
reduced  price  for  60  days  only. 
Mention  in  your  letter  whether  you 
want  GENTS*  OR  LADIES’ SIZE. 

THE  NATIONAL  M’F’C 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 

331  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill, 


Grant’s  Household 
Repairing0utfit$2 

.TUS'l  WHAT  YOU 
WANT. 

Will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

The  outilt  consists 
of  the  Tools  and  Ma¬ 
terial  shown  in  cut. 
Any  one  can  do  his 
own  half-soling  and 
mending  of  Hoots, 
Shoes,  .Rubbers, 
Harness,  Furni¬ 
ture,  Etc. 

We  also  furnish 
Half  Soles  (cut  to  ex¬ 
act  size!  and  Catches. 

Price  for  Outfit,  $2. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
JOHN  II.  GRANT 
342  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  111 


PATENTS 


Thomas  P.  Simpson,  Washington,  D.C, 
No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


no/uoxmnu  auu 


Monthly 
$1  $  year.  Elsinore,  Cal 


opment  of  the  resources 


Slsinore,  Cal.  of  Southern  California! 


-p  K  R  I  V  In  the  Beautiful,  Healthful  and  Fertile 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Attractive  Bargains  offered 
by  C.  W.  PEERY  &  CO.,  Middletown,  Va. 


FOR 


Cheap  lands  in  the  famous  fruit  belt  of  the 
Peninsula.  Address  H.  M.  W  R I G  H  T  , 
Real  Estate  Agent,  Seaford,  Del. 


WANTED 


—Man  to  work  on  farm  and 
his  wife  to  work  in  kitchen. 
Reference  required.  Address 
V.,  care  The  R.  N.-Y. 


i"ARM  Tfl  I  FAQF-1  want  t0  lease  my  farm 
I  nil  III  I  U  LLnuL  of  223  acres,  on  Hudson 
River  to  responsible  party,  with  sufficient  means  to 
work  same  to  advantage.  Especially  adapted  to  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Corn  and  Cabbage. 

FORDYCE  S.  CALDWELL,  2  Wall  St.,  New  York 


YHF  RFQT  *arm  Account  Book  on  Earth.  3d 
I  IlC  DLw  I  Ed. .containing many  improvements 
now  ready,  5Ue.  GEO.  A.  ROGERS,  N.  Andover,  Mass. 


use  in  Dairies, 


1*  or  Cooking  Feed,  for 
—  - ,,  Laundries,  Slaughter¬ 

houses,  Running  Engines,  Pumping  Water 
by  Steam  and  other  uses.  Addfess : 
j-  K.  PUKINTON,  &  CO.,  Dios  Moines,  Ia. 


uiirniinu  d  g. 

and  Farnham.  N.  Y. 


TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill, 
Mention  this  paper. 


GOD  01  )>kT3L  WiiMEBu 

without  steam  power  can  save 
time  and  'money  by  using  our 

Foal  ana  Hans!  Power  piacliinery 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES— 

A— Wood-working  Machinery. 
li — Lathes,  etc. 

SENECA  FALLS  MFG.  COMPANY, 

28  Water  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N._Y> 
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*4  cause  of  bad  weather  and,  perhaps,  by 
j.;  reason  of  the  fact  that  our  agents  are 
Jj  taking  a  rest  after  their  exertions  last 
fall.  Enough  is  known,  however,  to 
justify  us  in  saying  that  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
^  list  is  larger  than  last  year,  and  that  we 
shall  talk  to  several  thousand  more 

i  .  . 

people  in  1895  than  we  did  in  1894. 


quickly  restored  to  fertility  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  containing- 


A  High  Per  Gent,  of  Potash 


Full  description  of  how  and  why  in  our  pamphlets. 


Now,  what  we  have  to  say  to  you  is 
this  :  It  is  a  good  business  principle  to 
it  is  supposed  to  invest  at  the  bottom,  and  sell  at  the  top. 
point  beyond  The  subscription  business  is  now  at  the 
maintain  its  bottom,  and  consequently  now  is  the 
o  years,  busi-  time  for  you  to  sail  in  and  do  some  effec- 

What  do  we  mean  by  that  ? 

:  offering  31  fine  premiums 
for  the  31  largest  clubs  sent  in  before 
The  piano  and  buggy  pictured 
this  page,  are  samples  of  what 
offer.  Now,  if  people  were  just  tumbling 
over  each  other  for  the  chance  to  sub-  A 
scribe,  those  clubs  would  be  so  large  that  j 
would  have  little 


It  seems  to  us  that  gets  at  1 
the  matter  at  a  spanking  rate, 
thing  “strikes  bottom, 
reach  the  lowest  ebb,  a 
which  it  cannot  go  and 
identity.  For  the  past  tv 

ness  in  this  country  has  been  steadily  tive  work  ? 
declining — settling  down  to  a  point  Well,  we  are 
where  all  the  speculation  and  chance 
would  be  squeezed  out  of  it,  and  nothing  May  1 
but  rock  bottom  facts  for  it  to  rest  on-  on 
It  looks  to  us  as  though  that  point  has 
been  about  reached,  and  that  any  future 
change  must  be  one  of  slight  improve- 

Sent.  We  do  business  in  every  State  an  ordinary  man 

chance.  Rut  now  that  the  business  has 
»  hwi  ~^.vhjgwy  ••struck  bottom."  the  clubs  will  all  be 

|P§!  jlfS]  (Continued  on  next  page). 


It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


They  are  sent  free, 
dollars. 


More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Vegetables, 

More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


More  Oats  and  Straw 
More  Corn  and  Stalk, 
More  Luscious  Fruit, 


we 


Made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  scientifically-m: 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitr 
Soda— Sulphate  Potash— Muriate  Potash— Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh— Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphc 
Acid — always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO  ,  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Ix  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


f*  ^  I  [  I  1 _ Purest  highest  grades  Jione 

L  ft  f  YE  I  G  B  O  rO  Phosphates  Potato  Fertilizers 
r  HI  EIEi/Hl  ^Catalogue,  explaining  how 
I  Ul  II  B  lib  U  I  Uto  grow  720  bush.  Potatoes 
►eracre;  corn,  115;  strawberries,  481;  oats,  130,  with 
fertilizers.  Samples  sent  for  10  cents  postage. 

Bone  Fertilizing  Chemical  Works,  Janesville.  Wis. 


fertilizers  in  the  winter  time - 

freight  paid.  Write  for  particulars, 
giving  references  and  shipping  point 

POWELL  FERTILIZER  &  CHEM.  CO. 
Powell’s  Fertilizers, 
BALTIMORE.  M  D. 


CRIMSON  CLOVERUNur.  iZT 

crown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


ODORLESS  PSB&ftin  de,lvered  ats  y°y 

MINERAL  *30.00  per  ton. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  tow n .  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO/ 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


rnn  0  A  I  800  bu.  Improved  Learning,  and  GOO  bu. 
llln  CALL  Mastodon  Seed  Corn.  Price,  *1.25  per 
bu.  f.o.b.  cars.  Also.  150  Head  ’thoroughbred  CHESTER 
WHITE  PIGS,  2  to  3  mos.  old  at  FARMERS’  PRICES. 
Address  Howard  J  ohnson,  West  Grove,  Ches.  Co., Pa . 


AN  EMERSON  PIANO. 

First  choice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  subscription  contest, 
and  territory  of  this  broad  land,  and  our 
reports  come  from  all  classes  of  people. 
Our  belief  is  that  there  is  to  be  a  very 
slow  but  steady  revival  of  general  busi¬ 
ness.  We  do  not  look  for  much  increase 
in  prices  of  articles  like  wheat  and  cot¬ 
ton,  which  are  regulated  by  the  value  of 
the  export  price  which  latter  is  regulated 
by  the  price  at  which  silver  can  be  taken 
to  India  or  Argentine  ;  but  on  articles 
cliiefiy  consumed  in  the  home  market, 
we  look  for  somewhat  better  returns  in 
time.  In  other  words,  we  are  hopeful 
that  agriculture  has  at  last  “  struck 


nrn  O—  Special  brands  for  all 
rniEI  I  /  I  n  A  crops.  Dealers  and  con- 

bill  I  II.ILUIIU  gumers  address 
HUBBARD  &  CO.,  10  Light  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


nriAII  JERSEY  PRIDE 

s*1*"  ulljKa  Largest, handsomest  and 
■  ■■  finest-flavored  Peach  in 

Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  The 
cry,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  particulars. 


We  ship  our  best  A  T  T  I  A 

Screened  Canada  /  \  |  a  1—4  V». 

Unleached  y  j  FI  I  v  y/J 

Hardwood  -*■  ■'  ^ 

at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston.  Mass 


BEST  in  the  world.  1  cent  and  up  for 
well  filled  p'kgs.  Send  names  for  Pret¬ 
tiest  Free  Catalogue  ever  Printed. 

Big  lot  of  EXTRAS  FREE  with  every  order. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  111. 


and  Peach  Trees.  If  you  intend  to  plant,  send  for  our 
list.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant  for  profit,  and  how  to 
care  for  it.  with  price  of  trees.  HENRY  LU1IS. 
Niagara  River  Nurseries,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


¥  r/~v  fir  I  To  introduce  my  SEE  OS 

I  JlVc  I  V  !  ai>4  BULBS,  I  will  mail  2 
u-rfvr  v  vij  |  New  Excelsior  Double 

~  ^  _ 1  Dwarf  Pearl  Tuberose 

fi— <  I  i  Bulbs,  sure  to  bloom  early; 

H  It/  W  v1!  J  j  4  Gladioli  Bulbs— fancy 

•  - - L  mixed,  lovely  spikes  all  colors, 

I  ¥  |  \/Af|  !  nothing  can  equal  these;  1  packet 
VJ  I  V  Ull  j  Marguerite  Carnation,  —  give 


JAPAN  PLUMS, 

STANDARD  PEARS, 
AND  APPLE  TREES, 

growing  on  rented  land:  lease  expires,  trees  must  be 
sold.  Fine  stock,  lowest  prices.  List  mailed. 

WHITING  NURSERY  CO  ■ ,  Nurseries  at  Geneva.  N.Y. 


ACRE  APPLES,  $1,493  ( > R( fll  A R I)S,  Louisiana, 

Mo.,  for  free  sample  copy  telling  about  it.  A  prac- 
tical  Fruit  and  Farm  paper,  published  by  Stark  Bros.. 
40c.  a  year;  circulation,  400.000  copies.  The  “Cream 
of  the  Cream”  — gives  the  busy  Fruit  Grower  or 
Farmer,  who  hasn’t  the  time  or  the  money  to  buy  and 
read  a  great  mass  of  papers,  what  is  best  from 
them  all,  what  he  wants  to  know. 


a  elegant  flowers  in  4  mos.  from  seed; 

AWJI  V  1  pkt.  Pansy— The  Alice,  finest 
i*.  w  Ci  Y  1  mid.,  every  color  imaginable;  1  pkt. 

- - — ^ — *  Poppy— Oolden  Gate,  nothing 

makes  a  grander  show;  1  packet  Sweet  Peas— Kck- 
fbrd’s  Choice,  mixed,  over  30  sorts,  simply  grand :  1 
pkt.  Phlox,  fancy  mxd.,  includes  many  wonderful  cols. ; 
1  pkt.  Chinese  Pinks,  all  colors,  and  a  flower  everyone 
w’ants;  1  pkt.  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  forWild  Car¬ 
een-over  100  kinds  that  will  grow  and  bloom  freely. 

The  above  are  selling  for  SI. 00,  but  as  I  have  grown  100,000  col¬ 
lections  simply  to  introduce  my  Seeds  and  Bulbs,  will  mail  the 
complete  lot,  for  only  25  cents  to  pay  postage,  packing,  etc.  They 
will  bloom  this  season  and  make  a  great  display.  Order  a< 
once  before  all  are  taken.  Catalogue  of  Vegetables  and  lovelj 
Flowers  FREE  with  each  order.  Full  of  Bargains. 

(ty*  If  you  send  silver  or  Money  Order,  a  Floral  Work  of  ait 
In  ten  colors  and  5h  cent  certificate  is  sent  free.  Address 

F.ll.  MILLS,  Box  14 ?,  ROSE  HILL,  N.Y. 


business  has  “struck  bottom.”  I  hat  is 
the  life  of  every  paper,  and  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  his  list,  is  the  publisher  s 
best  index  of  general  business.  Contrary 
to  general  custom,  our  contemporaries 
have  not,  this  year,  made  any  statements 
as  to  their  circulations.  The  R.  N.-'i  . 
has  stated  twice  that  it  has  gained  in  cir¬ 
culation  this  past  year.  Up  to  date,  we 
have  about  3,500  more  subscribers  than 
we  had  one  year  ago.  The  greater  part 
of  this  gain  was  made  in  November  and 
December  of  last  year,  and  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  came  in  ones  and  twos  from 
sample  copies  or  from  work  among 


Cl  flWCDQ-14  lar&e  Packages,  all  new,  choice 
iLUVl  CnO  seeds;  named;  suretogrow.  Every¬ 
body’s  favorites,  for  20  cents. 

J.  FLOWER,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


O  n  r  object  in  making  this  extraordinary  offer  is  to  increase  the  circulation  of  the  A»Mcm- 
.,....,1  vTrtitmnist  to  a  half  million  or  more  copies,  and  to  induce  everyone  to  plant,  pure, 
lele£te£  ai?d  tested  seeds.  The  circulation  of  the  Agricultural  Epitomist  is  now 
noniea  and  we  feel  certain  that  by  making  this  most  liberal  and  valuable  offer,  we  will 
incmiseit'to’f  our  times  that  amount ;  for  where  Is  there  a  person  who  has ,a dam . ,  a  garden  on 
flower  bed,  who  will  not  take  advantage  of  this  great  opportumty  to i  get  35 

nnd  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Agricultural  Epitomist  toi  v  I 

Tin*  Epitomist  is  devoted  to  the  Farm,  Garden  and  Household,  and  no  one  interested  in  any  ot 
these  nursuits  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  interesting  to  the  farmer,  the  housewife  and  then 
children.  It  is  original,  and  its  writers  are  all  practical  and  well-informed  men  xvomeii.  A  » 

ma^jiuvo  a  succe^fiA  business  arid  a  1i;il>py  liorae,  and  without  thoAaricultura, 


A  KALAMAZOO  BUGGY. 

One  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  subscription  prizes. 

friends  and  neighbors.  The  January  re 
turns  were  not  so  good — probably  be 


One  of  a  Thousand 


This  flower  looks  attractive— multiply  it  by 
1,000  and  you  will  have  a  good  idea  of  a  bush  of 

Andorra’s  Latest  Introduction 

Hypericum  Moserianum  (St.  John’s  Wort.) 

A  beautiful,  evergreen,  trailing  shrub,  cover¬ 
ed  from  June  until  late  Fall  with  rich,  golden 
flowers,  resembling  a  single  rose.  With  slight 
protection  it  has  been  found  perfectly  hardy 
in  this  country.  Single  Plants,  25  Cents  $ 
Five  for  $1.  Delivered  free. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  new  Catalogue, which 
tells  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Roses, 
Fruit,  and  our  special  stock  of  Rhododendrons. 
It  will  interest  all  who  are  interested  in  such  matters. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill, 

W,  Wabssb  Hakieb,  Mgr.  PHILADA.,  PA. 


Grass  rules.  It  is  the  most  valuable  crop  of 
America.  Worth  more  than  either  corn  or  wheat. 
Luxurious  meadows  are  the  farmers’  delight.  A 
positive  way  to  get  them,  and  the  only  one  we 
know,  is  to  sow  Salzer’s  Extra  Grass  Mixtures. 
Many  of  our  farmer  readers  praise  them,  and  say 
they  get  four  to  six  tons  of  magnificent  hay  per 
acre  from  Salzer’s  Seeds.  Over  100  different  kinds 
of  Grass,  Clover  and  Fodder  Plant  Seeds  are  sold 
by  Salzer. 

If  You  AY  ill  Cut  This  Out  and  Send  It 
with  7c.  postage  to  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co., 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  get  a  sample  of  Grass 
and  Clover  Mixture  and  their  mammoth 
seed  catalogue  free.— Adv. 


I  enclose  fifty  cents  for  which  you  will  please  send  me  the 
Agricultural  Epitomist  one  year,  and  an  order  in  the  shape  or 
a  due  bill  good  for  35  cents,  which  will  l>e  accepted  in  pur¬ 
chasing  Farm,  Garden  or  Flower  Seeds  from  the  189y  catalogue  at 
regular  cash  prices,  of  any  one  of  the  seed  houses  named 
iu  this  offer,  which  appears  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 

AGENTS  . . 

WANTED.  Address . 

«a  nut  address: 

ED  IK  28  PRE^  AGRICULTURAL  EPITOMIST, 

M1UMS  AMOKG  OUR  AGENTS  MARCH  31  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


cut  this  out  or  copy  order 
\  and  send  to  us  with  50 
^  cts.  Sign  your  name  J 
and  address  plain- y 
%xly  and  in  f  ulh^/^ 


as  the  ground  can  be  worked  in  spring,  and  late 
ones  in  June  or  early  July.  Celery  for  early  use, 
as  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  got  large  enough  ; 
for  late,  the  last  of  July  or  first  part  of  August.  3. 
In  this  latitude,  start  the  plants  from  the  first  to 
the  middle  of  April,  and  transplant  about  the  first 
half  of  June.  4.  Apply  a  warm  tea,  made  from 
the  stems  of  tobacco,  and  keep  the  cattle  well 
covered  and  sheltered  until  thoroughly  dry. 
Choose  a  warm  day,  if  possible  for  making  this 
application. 

Growing  Onions. — What  is  the  best  method  of 
raising  onions  from  seed  ?  If  transplanted,  how 
large  should  the  sets  be  ?  F.  w.  s. 

Indiana,  Pa. 

Ans. — Thoroughly  pulverized,  well-fertilized  soil 
is  harrowed  and  raked  as  smooth  as  possible. 
The  seed  is  sown  with  a  garden  seed  drill 
in  rows  about  14  inches  apart — four  pounds  of 
seed  to  the  acre.  The  rows  are  hoed  with  a  wheel 
hoe,  and  weeded  by  hand.  No  weeds  must  be 
allowed  to  get  the  start  of  the  plants.  Some  fer¬ 
tilizer  applied  along  the  rows  when  the  bulbs  are 
forming  is  of  advantage.  When  the  bulbs  are 
ripe,  they  are  pulled,  several  rows  being  thrown 
together,  allowed  to  cure  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
topped.  They  are  then  cribbed  or  spread  where 
there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air  under  cover. 
Transplanting  may  be  done  when  the  young 
plants  are  from  the  size  of  a  darning  needle  to 
that  of  a  lead  pencil,  but  the  best  size  is  probably 
about  half  way  between.  You  should  have  Greg¬ 
ory’s  Onion  Culture,  30  cents  ;  Greiner’s  New 
Onion  Culture,  50  cents — either  may  be  had  post¬ 
paid  from  this  office. 


As  We  Go  to  Press. 

(CONTINUED.) 

small,  and  these  fine  articles  will  be  al¬ 
most  given  away.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
hardly  10  men  have  yet  started  to  com¬ 
pete  for  these  premiums.  Now  is  your 
chance.  Put  in  your  work  this  year,  be¬ 
cause  the  chances  are  that  next  year  will 
be  easier,  and  the  clubs  will  range  much 
larger  than  now.  From  the  way  things 
look  at  present,  we  honestly  believe  that 
there  never  will  be  a  better  and  surer 
way  of  obtaining  value  for  little  work 
than  is  presented  in  our  ’95  premium 
offers.  We  don’t  complain  about  the 
size  of  the  clubs,  because  our  increase  in 
circulation  is  already  assured,  and  we 
shall  go  right  ahead  trying  to  make  The 
R.  N.-Y.  a  paper  that  shall  advertise  it¬ 
self.  At  the  same  time,  we  want  to  tell 
you  that  this  is  your  chance.  This  is  the 
time  in  your  affairs  that  will  not  stand 
neglect.  We  shall  not  feel  a  bit  sorry 
for  you  when  your  wife  and  daughter 
look  reproachfully  at  that  hole  in  the 
parlor,  and  tell  you  without  words  that 
you  might,  at  least,  have  tried  to  earn  that 
piano  for  them  !  There  will  be  no  sym¬ 
pathy  for  you  when  you  go  to  church  in 
some  old  rattletrap,  for  you  stood  a  good 
chance  to  win  that  buggy — if  your  good 
intentions  had  not  become  “  buggy  ” 
with  the  weevil  of  inaction.  Now,  sir, 
you  are  warned  and  informed.  We  don’t 
charge  you  a  cent  for  this  information, 
though  it  ought  to  be  worth  dollars  to 
you.  , 


Most  Penetrating  Remedy  in  Existence. 

Horse  Sizes,  50  cents  and  $1.00  per  Bottle. 

- PREPARED  ONLY  BY - 

DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN  CO  ,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A 

5 Jfp*  Dr.  Sloan’s  Now  Book  “Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  sent  Free.  ™/EI 


[The  Smalley  Cutters 
\  lead  all  others. 


cutting  a  10  Inch 
Stick  14  feet 
Ion 

%  Smalley  Klectrio 
t^Pole  Saw  Machine. 
The  only  perfect 
l*olc  Saw  ever 
made.  Works 
equally  well  on 
t  Short  Timber. 


The 

Smallei 


Vo.  2  ICC. 
Self  Feed 
.  Urns; 
[  Saw. 


Catalogue 
Free 
to  any 
address. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras. . 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 

Western,  first . . 

Western,  seconds . . . 

Western,  thirds . . 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 

First .  . .  .  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  firkins,  extras . 

Tubs,  extras....  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 

Poor  to  good . 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark . 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  gathered,  first. 
Western  and  N’ western,  average  best.... 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime . 

West’n  Refrigerator,  fall-packed,  choice 
Refrigerator,  early  packed,  firsts  .... 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  good . 

Refrigerator,  inferior,  per  case . i 

Limed,  per  doz . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat,  silver . 

Buckwheat,  Japan . .- . 

Corn . . 

Oats . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb . 

Timothy . 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat.  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb . 

State,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  gallon . 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  city  dressed,  per  lb . 

Country  dressed,  prime,  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks,  per  lb . 

Barnyard,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . . 

Spring  lambs,  dressed,  prime,  each . ' 

Fair  to  good,  each . ■ 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb. 

Light,  fat,  per  lb . 

Medium,  per  lb . 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb . 

Heavy,  rough,  per  lb . 

Pigs,  small  roasting,  per  lb . 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb . 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 

Scotch,  per  i6s-lb  sack . 

English,  per  168-lb  sack . 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Per  sack  . 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  sack . 

L.  I.  Rose,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  in  bbls.,  per  bbl . 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Per  180  lbs . 

White  kinds,  per  180-lbs . 

Michigan,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 

Jersey  sweets,  fancy  Vineland,  per  bbl  .. 
Double- headed  bbls . 

POULTRY-DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  selected  hens,  choice . 

Mixed  weights,  choice . 

Young  toms  or  old  toms . 

Old  toms . 

Capons,  Phil.,  large,  per  lb . 

Medium,  per  lb . •• . 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb . 

Western,  fancy,  large . 

Medium  size . 

Small  and  slips . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  fair  to  good . 

Jersey,  prime . . . 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  prime . 

Western,  average  best  lots . 

Fowls,  Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  prime . 

Western,  average,  best  lots . 

Fowls  or  chickens,  common  to  good . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . . 

Western . 

Geese,  Md.,  prime . 

Western . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz  . 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . . . 
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Smalley  2-horse  Tread  Power. 


One  thing1  more  to  think  about : 

Imagine  my  surprise,  when,  on  opening  your 
letter,  I  found  S3  in  it.  I  little  thought  of  such  a 
thing,  for  only  four  renewals  ;  that  is  the  biggest 
pay  I  ever  got  for  so  little  work.  You  wills  there¬ 
fore,  accept  my  thanks,  and  I  will  try  harder  than 
ever  to  work  for  your  paper.  i,.  s. 

Maryland. 

Now,  of  course,  we  don’t  guarantee  that 
every  man  who  sends  in  a  club  of  that 
size  will  win  82 — that  merely  shows  what 
happens  some  days  when  clubs  run 
small.  The  money  always  goes,  and 
here  is  a  list  of  winners  up  to  date.  May 
be  you  are  too  modest  to  have  your  name 
there  : 

Jan.  7. — Jos.  Morris,  Sanilac  Co.,  Mich. 

8.  — G  H.  Pearson,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

9.  — E.  B.  Engle,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 

10.  — G.  H.  Pearson,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

11. — W.  H.  Kelley,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

13. — E.  Y.  Smith,  Howard  Co.,  Ind. 

1 1. — B.  T.  Carroll,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

15.  — Jos.  Morris,  Sanilac  Co.,  Mich. 

16.  — Theo.  Bond,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

17. — N.  L.  Carter,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

18.  — Jos.  Morris,  Sanilac  Co.,  Mich. 

19.  — E.  G.  Kelts,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

21.  — C.  E.  Bradford,  Eau  Claire  Co.,  Wis. 

22.  — Jos.  Morris,  Sanilac  Co.,  Mich. 

23 — J.  A.  Southwick,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

24. — C.  E.  Petty,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

25.  — H.  F.  Longworth,  Mitchell  Co.,  Kan. 

26.  — S.  J.  Eyerly,  Fulton  Co.,  III. 

28.  — Wm.  H.  Sanborn,  Strafford  Co.,  N.  H. 

29. — C.  Drew,  St.  Clair  Co.,  Mo. 

30.  — John  R.  Wheaton,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

31.  — G.  E.  Kephart,  Wyandot  Co.,  O. 

Feb.  1. — Jos.  Morris,  Sanilac  Co.,  Mich. 

2. — Jas.  T.  Taft,  Clark  Co.,  Ind. 

That  represents  848  which  we  gladly  put 
into  circulation. 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb . 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb  .... 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair. 
Pigeons,  per  pair . 


BLATCH  FORD’S 


Perfect  Substitute  for  flilk  in  raising  Calves. 


VEGETABLES. 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart . 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 

Imported  White,  per  100 . 

Imported  Red,  per  100 . 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 

Unwashed,  per  bbl . 

Cauliflower,  L.  i.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl. . . 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz  roots . 

State,  per  doz  roots . 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz  bunches. . . 

Horseradish,  per  lb . 

Kale,  per  bbl . 

Lettuce,  Charleston,  per  basket . . 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 

Florida,  per  basket . 

Boston,  per  doz  . . 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 

Yellow,  per  bbl . . 

White,  per  bbl . 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 

String  beans,  Bermuda,  per  small  box. 

Tomatoes,  Key  West,  per  crate . 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl . 


J.  W.  BARWELL,  16  Pacific  Ave., Chicago, 

_ Jobber  of  Hill  Feeds,  Grain,  etc., 

Gluten  Meal,  Pure  Oilmeal.s,  Undecorticated 
Cocton  >eed  Heal,  Fat  Stock  Corn  and  Wheat 

Feed,  Rice  Heal,  Corn  Bran,  Wheat  Bran, _ 

riiddl.ngs.  Flour,  etc.  of  best  qualities. 


35®  60 
10®  35 
75@1  25 
2@  7 

75®  90 
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TIIDIfEVQ  Wild  and 

I  UnIVk  I  O  Bronze  Crossed 

Very  vigorous  and  hardy.  Some  fine  young  gob¬ 
blers  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc.,  address 

J.  HARRIS  CO  ,  Moreton  Farm  (I*.  O.),  N.  Y. 
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choice::elproducts 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  I’oultry  and  Game,  Hogs,  Lambs,  Calves,  etc. 
Stencils,  etc.,  on  application.  GARNER  &  CO., 
Produce  Commission  Merchants,  32  Little  12th  Street, 
New  York.  Reference  :  Gansevoort  Bank,  *»•*  l_ 


.2  60@5  00 
.2  00@4  00 
.  60®  70 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS. 

These  are  quotations  for  large  lots: 

Ground  bone,  fine  average,  per  ton  ...  .21  00  @24  00 

Kainit .  8  55  @  8  80 

Kieseret  .  .  7  00  @  7  25 

Mur.  potash,  80  p.  c . 35  00  @36  40 

Nitrate  of  soda,  per  100  lbs .  1  77  @  1  90 

High  grade  manure  salt  (90@98  p.  c. 

sulphate  potash) .  2  05  @  2  09 

Manure  salt,  in  bulk,  24@36  p.  c.  per 

unit,  O.  P.,  per  100  lbs .  36^®  37^ 

Bono  black,  spent,  per  2,000  lbs . 19  (X)  @19  50 

Ammon,  superphos.,  high  grade . 25  00  @26  00 

Dried  blood,  West’n,  h.g.  fine  ground..  2  00  @2  10 

Low  grade .  1  90  @  2  00 

Tankage,  per  ton . 19  00  @21  00 

Azotine .  2  05  @  2  15 

Fish  scrap,  dry  (at  factory),  f.  o.  b . 23  00  @23  50 

Sulp.  ammo.,  per  100  lbs . 3  15  @  3  25 

S.  C.,  phos.  rock,  ground,  per  2,000  lbs  ..  6  75  @  7  00 

Undried,  f.  o.  b.,  Ashley  River,  per 

2,240  lbs .  3  50  @  3  75 

Dried .  4  00  @  4  25 

FEED  AND  BRAN. 

These  are  jobbers’  prices— per  car-load  or  larger 
lots. 

Bran,  Winter,  in  bulk. 

In  bags . . 

Middlings,  Winter  .... 

Western . 

Rye  feed . 

Oil  meal  in  sacks . 

Cotton-seed  meal . 


PITTSBURGH,  ML®® 

Beans,  Apples,  Dried  Apples;  Fresh  Eggs,  Live  Poul¬ 
try;  Dressed  Hogs  and  Veal  Calves,  of  fine  quality 
are  now  finding  favorable  sale  here.  For  quotations 
and  market  advices,  write 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

IF  YOU  don’t  see  what  you  want,  ask  fob  it 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  00 


Established  in  187G. 


Size  of  Barrels.— The  R.  N.-Y.  quotes  apples 
and  potatoes  by  the  barrel.  How  many  bushels 
does  an  apple  or  potato  barrel  hold  ?  h.  t. 

Ans. — A  barrel  is  supposed  to  hold  about  2 M 
bushels.  Pony  barrels  hold  less,  but  are  not 
wanted,  and  produce  packed  in  them  sells  for  less 
proportionately  than  that  in  full-sized  standard 
or  flour  barrels.  A  barrel  of  potatoes  should 
weigh  about  165  pounds.  When  sold  in  bulk,  180 
pounds  are  counted  as  a  barrel. 

Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants. — 1.  How  long  will 
it  take  cabbage  and  celery  seed  to  grow  to  plants 
large  enough  for  transplanting  ?  2.  When  should 
cabbage  and  celery  plants  be  transplanted  ?  3. 
When  should  I  plant  the  seed,  and  set  the  plants 
of  sweet  potatoes  ?  4.  What  would  The  R.  N.-Y. 
advise  me  to  do  with  calves  and  cows  covered 
with  lice  ?  t.  o.  m. 

Ans. — 1.  Cabbage,  two  to  four  weeks;  celery, 
two  or  three  months.  2.  Early  cabbage,  as  soon 


.6  00@6  50 
3  00®  3  50 
.  1  90@2  (X) 
.  1  85@2  00 
.2  00@2  25 
.1  85®2  00 
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Any  subscriber  who  sends  us  one 
new  subscription,  may  have  any 
book  in  the  following  list  for  his 
trouble,  or  the  books  will  be  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  : 

HYPERION.  Longfellow . $ 

OUTRE-MER.  Longfellow . 

KAVANAGH.  Longfellow . 

THE  SCARLET  LETTER.  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne  . 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GABLES. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 

TWICE-TOLD  TALES.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
MOSSES  FROM  AN  OLD  MANSE.  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne . 

THE  SNOW-IMAGE.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
A  WONDER-BOOK  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 

UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN.  Stowe . 

CARMAN’S  POTATO  CULTURE.  Cloth,  75 

cents ;  paper . 

BUSINESS  HEN.  Cloth,  75  cents;  paper.... 
HORTICULTURIST’S  RULE  BOOK.  Paper. 

ENSILAGE  AND  SILO . . . 

SPRAYING  CROPS . 

HOW  TO  PLANT  A  PLACE . 

SHEEP  FARMING . 

A  FORTUNE  IN  TWO  ACRES . 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  . 

HOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  OF  RATS . 

NEW  CELERY  CULTURE . 


90®  — 

92  hS@  — 
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22  50@23  00 
17  00@18  00 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,386  cans  of  milk, 
181  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  341  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.45  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  is  254  cents  per  quart  net  to  the  shipper. 


“  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  ”  are  the  simplest, 
quickest,  and  most  effectual  remedy  for  Bronchitis, 
Asthma  and  Throat  Diseases.— Adi). 


’  .J  Largeststockin  Amer- 
lea,  including 
ugColorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental, 
Vs.  Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
ffiji  Tree  Seeds ,  Etc. 

5||k.  DOUGLAS  tc  SONS, 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


The  records  show  this  Threshing -mnehine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving*  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
tor  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  HLBABD  Ui&DXH,  Ohlgktll,  N.  Y, 
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‘'THE  BALANCED  RATION.” 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  FEEDING  STOCK. 

Part  XVI. 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  questions 
about  the  difference  in  the  rations  to  be 
fed  to  cows  giving  milk,  and  to  those 
putting  on  fat.  As  a  matter  of  theory, 
the  fattening  cow  should  be  fed  a  con¬ 
siderably  higher  proportion  of  the  fat- 
formers  than  the  milking  cow  ;  yet  cows 
differ  so  widely  in  their  capacity  for 
storing  up  fat  in  the  body,  that  it  is 
evident  that  the  individuality  of  the 
animal  must  be  considered.  Still,  there 
are  a  good  many  situated  somewhat  like 
this  man  : 

How  shall  we  feed  in  order  to  fatten  a  cow  while 
she  is  giving-  milk— both  in  winter  and  after  she 
is  turned  out  to  pasture  ?  Many  of  us  buy  cows 
that  soon  prove  unprofitable,  and  it  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  how  to  get  them  fit  for  beef  in  the  quickest 
•way.  FARMKIt. 

When  a  man  breeds  his  heifers,  he 
knows  pretty  well  what  they  will  do  ; 
because  in  the  majority  of  cases,  their 
conduct  in  the  dairy  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  their  ancestors — near  and  re¬ 
mote.  Buying  cows  is  somewhat  of  a 
lottery,  because  you  must  usually  judge 
by  their  shape  and  size  without  know¬ 
ing  whether  their  parents  cursed  or 
blessed  them  as  regards  their  dairy 
ability  It  doesn't  require  even  ABC 
science  to  show  that  if  such  cows  do  not 
pay  their  board  in  milk,  they  should  be 
beefed  as  soon  as  possible.  Naturally, 
the  “balance”  that  would  make  them  do 
their  best  for  milk,  will  not  cause  them 
to  lay  on  the  most  fat,  since  the  two 
operations  are  quite  different,  dlow 
change  the  food  so  as  to  make  that 
robber  cow  into  salable  beef  in  the 
shortest  time?  Mere  theory  will  not 
answer  here.  Let  us  see  just  what  is 
done  at  Cornell — where  about  the  most 
practical  science  we  have  in  this  country 
may  be  found  : 

Fattening  the  Dairy  Cow. 

“  In  our  locality,  but  very  few  of  the 
butchers  do  any  slaughtering  whatever, 
and  only  here  and  there  a  man  will  buy 
cows  at  any  price.  We  have  found  that 
animals  that  are  in  medium  flesh,  have 
nearly  as  good  sale  as  those  that  are 
what  would  be  called  fat.  Hence  we 
usually  push  off  such  a  cow  as  soon  as  we 
can  find  a  man  that  will  take  her.  When 
a  cow  is  bought  fresh  in  milk,  and  thin 
or  fairly  thin  in  flesh,  and  is  put  in  a 
herd  receiving-  a  good  milk  ration,  one  of 
two  things  is  pretty  sure  to  happen.  She 
will  either  increase  markedly  in  her 
milk  flow,  or  she  will  gain  in  flesh  with¬ 
out  gaining  in  milk.  In  the  latter  case, 
as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  she  ill  be  un¬ 
profitable  as  a  milk  producer,  the  grain 
ration  is  changed  to  one  of  clear  corn 
meal,  and  she  is  dried  off  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Under  such  treatment,  she 
will  be  in  fairly  good  flesh  as  soon  as  she 
is  dry,  and  a  few  weeks  later,  is  sold  to 
the  first  butcher  that  will  make  a  fair 
offer  for  her.  Our.  butchers  prefer  an 
animal  that  has  been  dry  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  to  one  that  is  still  in  milk, 
even  though  the  latter  may  be  in  better 
flesh. 

“  When  a  cow  is  bought  fresh  in  the 
fall  and  it  is  determined  not  to  keep  her 


A  farm  of  420  acres,  having  12,000  fruit 
trees — apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries 
planted  five  years  ago,  can  be  bought  this 
winter  at  a  low  price.  The  farm  nearly 
adjoins  the  city  of  Chillicotlxe,  O.,  lies  on 
fine  rolling  land  well  adapted  to  fruit 
culture  and  stock  raising.  The  owner 
died  and  the  land  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  corporation  whose  business  is  not  farm¬ 
ing  or  fruit  growing.  It  is  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  address  A.  C.  Houghton,  81 
Wheeler  Building,  Columbus,  O. — Adv, 


for  a  second  season,  we  make  it  a  general 
rule  to  get  her  out  of  the  way  before  the 
first  of  the  following  May.  A  cow  that 
has  been  well  fed  all  winter,  will  seldom 
gain  and  will  often  lose  in  weight  for  the 
first  few  weeks  on  pasture.  In  the  same 
way  a  cow  that  is  fresh  in  the  spring,  we 
fatten,  so  far  as  we  fatten  her  at  all,  on 
the  fresh  pastures  that  we  usually  have 
in  September  and  October.”  h.  ii.  wing. 

That  is  simple  enough — it  is  a  case  of 
pure  corn  meal  as  grain  for  fattening. 
That  is  the  quickest  treatment,  and  we 
can  see  how  closely  this  would  follow  a 
theoretical  “balance,”  since  we  all  know 
that  corn  meal  is  the  fattening  grain 
above  all  others.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
this  change  from  milk  to  fat,  can  be  made 
cheaper  and  more  quickly  when  ensilage 
or  roots  form  part  of  the  ration.  The 
dressed  beef  trade  has  made  a  great 
change  in  dairying,  because  it  has  almost 
killed  the  demand  for  fat  cows  except  in 
localities  far  off  the  main  railroads.  That 
is  another  argument  in  favor  of  breeding 
your  own  cows.  It  is  also  an  argument 
in  favor  of  special  dairy  breeds  and 
against  using  big  cows  on  the  plea  that 
they  will  make  good  beef  after  serving 
their  time  in  the  dairy. 

Another  thing  growing  out  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion.  is  the  matter  of  varying  the 
cow’s  ration  according  to  the  amount  of 
milk  she  gives.  This  is  the  way  one 
man  puts  it : 

I  would  like  to  know  liow  to  feed  one  cow  giv¬ 
ing-  20  quarts  of  milk  per  day;  one  cow  giving  12 
quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  one  cow  giving  six 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  IIow  much  grain  per 
day  should  be  fed  each  cow  after  giving  them  15 
to  20  pounds  of  Timothy  hay  and  10  pounds  of 
corn  fodder,  having  3J4  pounds  of  ears  on  it? 
How  much  grain  should  be  fed  for  each  gallon  of 
milk — wheat  middlings  and  oil  meal,  new  pro¬ 
cess?  I  find  that  each  cow  must  be  fed  according 
to  the  amount  of  milk  she  gives.  I  consider  the 
12-quart  cow  the  medium  farmer’s  cow.  If  so, 
the  cow  giving  20  quarts  and  over,  and  the  one 
giving  six  or  less  quarts  per  day,  must  be  fed 
differently.  The  cows  weigh  1,200  pounds  each. 

Menominee,  Mich.  m.  n. 

Now  that  may  be  getting  it  down  to  a 
pretty  fine  point,  but  there  is  something 
in  it.  A  good  feeder  watches  his  cows 
and  gives  them  more  or  less  as  their  con¬ 
dition  and  milk  yield  seem  to  warrant. 
With  two  cows  of  the  same  weight  stand¬ 
ing  side  by  side,  one  giving  four  quarts 
and  the  other  10,  you  would  not  consider 
it  economy  to  feed  them  equal  shares  of 
grain.  But  what  difference  should  you 
make  ?  That’s  the  point,  and  to  answer 
it  we  purpose  to  get  the  experience  of 
some  of  the  most  observing  and  practi¬ 
cal  dairymen  we  can  find.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  the  proper  thing  would  be  to 
grade  the  cows  and  tie  them  up  in  groups 
graded  according  to  the  amount  they 
give.  Then  feed  the  groups  different 
weights  or  different  mixtures  of  grain. 
Now  we  shall  see  what  practical  men 
will  have  to  say  to  that.  Remember  one 
thing,  though — a  “  spunky,”  nervous 
cow  will  need  more  food  than  a  staid  old 
grandmother  of  the  same  weight.  So  it 
all  comes  back,  after  all ,  to  the  fact  that 
“  The  Balanced  Ration  ”  is  at  best  but  a 
theory,  which  you  must  mix  with  your 
own  common  sense  in  applying  to  the 
food  for  your  cows.  The  “  standard  ” 
ration  gives  you  a  fair  basis  for  experi¬ 
menting,  and  the  analyses  show  you  how 
to  get  to  the  standard  or  change  it.  In 
a  nutshell,  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Now,  before  we  leave  this  subject,  let 
us  review  by  looking  over  two  rations. 
This  is  one  from  southeast  Massachu¬ 
setts  : 

We  are  trying  to  make  A  No.  1  butter,  and  are 
feeding  clover  hay.  The  grain  ration  is  3lA 
pounds  of  wheat  shorts,  1  >4  pound  of  corn  meal 
two  pounds  of  oat  feed,  per  day.  Can  you  sug¬ 
gest  any  improvement  ?  The  cows  are  grade 
Jerseys. 

We  do  not  know  the  prices  for  these 
foods,  but  for  our  own  feeding,  we  would 


want  more  corn  meal  for  first-class  but¬ 
ter.  In  a  general  way,  we  would  suggest 
dropping  the  shorts,  and  feeding  two 
pounds  of  bran  and  three  pounds  of  corn 
meal — continuing  the  oat  feed. 

Here  is  a  cold  country  ration  from 
New  Brunswick  : 

I  have  been  using  the  following  ration  for  but¬ 
ter  for  several  years,  and  would  like  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  opinion  on  it :  Mixed  hay,  15  pounds  ; 
roots,  turnips  and  mangels,  40  pounds  ;  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  6  pounds  for  fresh  cows.  The  different 
grain  foods  cost  here  as  follows  :  Cotton-seed 
meal,  $24  per  ton  ;  corn  meal,  $27  per  ton  ;  bran, 
$20  per  ton.  In  1891,  I  was  milking  five  cows,  and 
on  the  above  ration,  they  made  1,930  pounds  of 
butter,  and  I  sold  $35  worth  of  cream  and  milk  ; 
an  average  of  about  400  pounds  per  cow.  In  1894, 
milking  13  cows  most  of  them  young,  in  June — 
nine  months  after  calving — they  were  averaging 
one  pound  per  day,  which  would  make  an  average 
of  over  300  pounds  per  year.  I  sold  milk  part  of 
the  time.  h.  t. 

Milltown,  N.  B. 


This  is  what  the  ration  contains  : 


Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure 

Pounds. 

makers. 

formers. 

fat. 

15  hay . 

. 53 

6.46 

.15 

40  roots . 

. 50 

2.16 

.(XI 

6  cotton-seed  meal . . . 

....2.14 

1.33 

.69 

Total . 

. 3.17 

9.95 

.93 

Multiplying  the  pure  fat  by  2%,  we 
have  2.33,  which,  added  to  9.95,  equals 
12.28  fat-formers,  or  a  feeding  ratio  of 
less  than  one  to  four.  Our  opinion  is 
that  this  is  too  strong  feeding,  and  that 
the  cows  cannot  stand  it  more  than  two 
seasons.  Even  when  such  an  amount  of 
roots  is  fed,  we  would  expect  abortion, 
garget  and  kidney  troubles  from  the 
feeding  of  six  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal  per  day.  At  the  same  time,  the  re¬ 
sults  given  above  are  excellent,  and  at 
the  prices  named,  the  cotton-seed  meal 
is  the  cheapest  grain.  We  caution  our 
readers  not  to  try  to  duplicate  that 
ration,  even  though  an  experiment  with 
over  three  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal 
would  seem  to  increase  the  milk  yield. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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THE  ONWARD  HARCH 


of  Consumption  is 
stopped  short  by  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery.  If 
you  haven’t  waited 
beyond  reason, 
there’s  complete  re¬ 
covery  and  cure. 

Although  by  many 
believed  to  be  incur¬ 
able,  there  is  the 
evidence  of  hundreds 
of  living  witnesses  to 
the  fact  that,  in  all 
^  its  earlier  stages,  eon- 

sumption  is  a  curable 
disease.  Not  every 
'  case,  but  a  large  per¬ 

centage  of  cases,  and 
we  believe,  fully  98 
^  "  per  cent,  are  cured 

by  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery, 
even  after  the  disease  has  progressed  so 
far  as  to  induce  repeated  bleedings  from 
the  lungs,  severe  lingering  cough  with 
copious  expectoration  (including  tubercu¬ 
lar  matter),  great  loss  of  flesh  and  extreme 
emaciation  and  weakness. 

Do  you  doubt  that  hundreds  of  such  cases 
reported  to  us  as  cured  by.  “Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  ”  were  genuine  cases  of  that 
dread  and  fatal  disease  ?  You  need  not  take 
our  word  for  it.  They  have,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  been  so  pronounced  by  the  best 
and  most  experienced  home  physicians, 
who  have  no  interest  whatever  in  mis¬ 
representing  them,  and  who  were  often 
strongly  prejudiced  and  advised  against 
a  trial  of  “Golden  Medical  Discovery,” 


but  who  have  been  forced  to  confess  that 
it  surpasses,  in  curative  power  over  this 
fatal  malady,  all  other  medicines  with 
which  they  are  acquainted.  Nasty  cod- 
liver  oil  and  its  filthy  “emulsions”  and 
mixtures,  had  been  tried  in  nearly  all  these 
cases  and  had  either  utterly  failed  to  bene¬ 
fit,  or  had  only  seemed  to  benefit  a  little  for 
a  short  time.  Extract  of  malt,  whiskey, 
and  various  preparations  of  the  hypophos- 
phiteshad  also  been  faithfully  tried  in  vain. 

The  photographs  of  a  large  number  of 
those  cured  of  consumption,  bronchitis, 
lingering  coughs,  asthma,  chronic  nasal 
catarrh  and  kindred  maladies,  have  been 
skillfully  reproduced  in  a  book  of  160 
pages  which  will  be  mailed  to  you,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  address  and  six  cents  in  stamps. 
You  can  then  write  those  cured  and  learn 
their  experience.  AddressWoRLD’s  Dispen¬ 
sary  Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


St.  Jacobs  Oil  is  made  to  cure 

RHEUMATIS 


HOBSON’S  LOW  DOWNS 
FARM  WAGON. 

2  and  4  "Wheel  Damping  Carts.* 

Highest  Grade.  Latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Best  line  of  labor-saving 
vehicles  made. 

HOBSON  &  CO., 

No.  4  Stone  St.»  NEW  YORK,  or  Ta.te.my,  Pa. 


BEFORE 


BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send  2cent  stamp  for  80  page  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness, 
sold  direct  to  consumers  at 
wholesale  prices.  Why  not  buy 
from  first  hands  and  save  the 
middle-man’s  profit.  A  buggy 
harness  for  $7 ;  a  team  harness 
for  $16.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person, 
o.  (0  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.Y. 


ROBERT  BONNER  Says: 

“I  am  using  your  bits  at  my  farm,  and  it  affords  me 
great  pleasure  to  say  that  I  never  used  any  bit  that 
works  so  satisfactorily  on  all  kinds  of  horses.  It  has 
only  to  become  known  in  order  to  come  into  general 
use. 

Price  Reduced  to  .*#1.00,  Post-paid. 

They  will  control  the  most  vicious  horse  without 
punishment.  Every  Bit  Tested  and  Warranted.  All 
nickel.  Forged.  The  strongest  bit  made.  Promotes 
speed,  gives  confidence.  Sure  cure  for  pullers,  check 
fighters  and  tongue  lollers. 

Stop  using  the  cruel  over-draw  bit  and  check  your 
horse  from  the  chin. 

Highest  testimonials  from  Budd  Doble,  Ed  Bither, 
Frank  Starr,  H.  D.  McKinney,  and  one  thousand 
great  horsemen.  Beware  of  infringements.  Don’t 
miss  this  ehance.  Address 

HUMANK  HIT  CO.,  374  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Potent  Slow-Feed  Manger;  $1.00  each;  9,000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  and  53  Elm  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


FODDER  CUTTER  & 
CRUSHER 

buying,  getour  cat¬ 
alogue  and  prices  on  1,  2and  3 
Horse  Tread  Powers,  Sweep 
Powers,  Separators,  Hand 
and  PowerCorn  Shellers,  Feed 
Mills,  Steel  and  Plank  Land 
Rollers,  Wood  Saws,  cast-iron 
Engines,  3  to  26  horse 
power  mounted  or  stationary. 

S.  S.  MESSING  ER  &  SON.  TATAMY,  PA. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of 


A  boy  can  operate  and 
in  order.  “Book  on  Mi 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kinds  mill  machinery.  Kiour 
mills  built,  roller  or  buhr system. 

Reduced  Price*  for  "!*:>. 
N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N 
270  Day  Street, 


s,  I  rid. 


GRINDS  WHEAT, 

rye,  barley  and  oats  fine,  also 
ear  corn" ;  and  does  it  all  on  one 
set  of  grinders.  Different  from 
Others.  Improved.  Best. 

Special  prices  now. 

Cl  also  make  6  sizes  of  belt  power  mills,) 

P.  N.  B0WSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


D  RELIABLE 

PEERLESS 
FEED 

GRINDERS 

Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
degree  of  fineness  than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War- 
rantednot  to  choke.  We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  WILL  ON  EARTH. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO., JOLIET,  ILL. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages,  Wagons,  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


r— »  t-^  |~ *  POULTRY  BOOK.  40  pages.  16 

H  1“^  varieties.  Eggs,  $1  for  13.  DAVIS 

1  41  M—i  *  BROS.,  Box  E,  Washington,  N.  .1 


SHOEMAKER’S  BOOK 

^POULTRY 

'And  Family  Almauac  for  1895.  80  pages.  70 
-engravings;  the  finest  work  of  its  kind  ever  pub* 
|  lished.  Gives  recipes  for  making  egg  food;  con- 
"  d  it  ion  powders;  remedies  for  all  diseases  of  fowls; 

plans  and  diagrams  for  building  poultry  houses, 
Ultells  you  how  to  raise  chickenr  profitably,  gives 
[fflfull  description  with  illustrations  of  45  leading 
ii™»nM«p«B»ii"l8varieties  °*  Purcbred  fowls.  It  is  on  encyclo¬ 
pedia  o^hicken  information,  worth  many  times  its  cost  to 
anvone  interested  in  poultry.  You  positively  cannot  afford  to 
ho  without  it."  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  15cts.  Address 

C.C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  51, Freeport,  Ills.,  U.S.A. 
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Primer  Science — Continued. 

Now  here  comes  a  set  of  questions  that 
may  well  set  us  to  thinking1 : 

1.  Is  there  any  loss  in  feeding  a  day’s  balanced 
ration  divided  so  as  to  give  the  portion  rich  in 
carbohydrates  in  the  morning  and  the  other  side 
of  the  ration  at  night  or  vice  versa  t  If  there  is  no 
loss  in  nutriment,  would  not  the  change  be  better 
for  the  appetite  ?  2.  Which  is  more  liable  to  cause 
derangement  of  the  animal  system — a  wide  or 
close  ration  ?  3.  Can  the  proportion  of  butter  fat 
in  a  cow’s  milk,  be  varied  by  a  change  in  ration? 
If  not,  how  do  you  account  for  the  phenomenally 
rich  cows  ? 

We  can  give  but  short  answers  to  them 
here.  When  we  take  up  the  subject 
again,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  discuss 
them  still  further. 

1.  Something  of  this  sort  is  attempted 
when  we  feed  corn  alone  to  hens  at 
night.  It  is  generally  considered  good 
practice  to  do  that,  because  the  corn  is 
“  warming”  for  the  hens.  We  think  that 
is  a  good  practice,  but  it  would  not  be 
well  to  feed  all  the  “carbohydrates”  at 
one  feed.  These  fat-formers  provide 
fuel  for  the  body,  and  should  be  supplied 
oftener  than  once  in  24  hours  to  keep  up 
the  animal  heat  at  the  best  economy. 
Again,  so  much  depends  on  the  taste  of 
the  animal,  that  it  is  generally  better  to 
mix  the  foods  that  “  taste  good.”  Imag¬ 
ine  a  human  being  eating  all  the  meat  of 
his  ration  for  dinner,  all  the  sugar,  but¬ 
ter  and  potatoes  for  breakfast,  and  all 
bread,  oatmeal  and  milk  for  supper.  I)o 
you  think  he  would  thrive  so  well  ?  It 
is  true  that  most  persons  eat  their 
“  heartiest  meal”  for  either  breakfast  or 
dinner  ;  but  they  do  not  naturally  divide 
their  food  into  classes  as  suggested  in 
the  question.  We  think  such  a  plan 
would  not  be  good  economy. 

2.  The  “wide”  ration — that  is  one 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  fat-formers 
— would  be  bulkier  and  more  liable  to 
derange  the  working  of  the  digestive 
functions.  The  ration  with  an  excess  of 
muscle-makers  would  be  more  likely  to 
derange  the  blood  and  kidneys,  and  to 
that  extent,  would  be  more  dangerous. 

3.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  In  a 
week  or  so,  we  shall  print  some  interest¬ 
ing  facts  showing  how  the  form  and 
shape  of  the  cow  indicate  her  dairy 
qualities. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Forcing  the  Eggs. — I  am  quite  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  heroic  moulting  as  answered 
by  H.  J.  B.,  of  New  York,  and  J.  E.  S. ; 
both  are  correct.  Force  the  hens  by 
feeding,  and  this  will  do  it.  As  I  had 
but  a  small  flock  this  year,  they  were  fed 
heavily  with  grain  and  corn,  moulted 
early  in  August,  and  began  to  lay  by 
November.  No  one  else  had  eggs  from 
old  hens,  while  I  did  ;  but  they  almost 
stopped  by  Christmas.  f.  w.  s 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Medicine  for  Cow. — To  physic  a  cow, 
I  employ  the  following  outfit :  a  bag  of 
Epsom  salts,  a  box  of  ground  ginger,  a 
three-quart  tin  pail,  a  tablespoon,  the 
stable  thermometer,  and  an  old  black 
bottle  with  a  long  neck.  We  mix  one 
pint  of  Epsom  salts  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  ginger  in  the  pail,  and  add  three  pints 
of  boiling  water.  Holding  the  pail  in 
the  watering  trough,  it  is  stirred  until 
the  temperature  runs  down  to  105  de¬ 
grees.  Then,  filling  the  bottle,  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  poured  down  the  throat  of  the 
animal  after  pulling  her  head  up  to  an 
angle  to  assist  in  the  operation.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  and  successful  veterinarian 
says  that  if  this  dose  is  given  to  a  cow 
immediately  after  calving,  it  is  a  reliable 
preventive  of  milk  fever,  e.  c.  birge. 

Some  Hog  Rules. — 1.  I  keep  my  sows 
in  a  thrifty  condition  by  feeding  a  bulky 
food,  and  giving  them  plenty  of  room  in 
which  to  exercise.  2.  Some  five  or  six 
weeks  before  farrowing  time,  I  com¬ 
mence  feeding  them  such  vegetables  as 
I  may  have  on  hand — cabbages,  beets 
and  turnips  in  winter,  and  clover,  grass 
and  weeds  in  the  summer  if  they  are 
confined  in  a  pen.  3.  I  give  them  a  good 
clean  bed  at  farrowing.  If  a  sow  has  not 


bed  enough,  she  will  get  up  every  little 
while  and  paw  and  scrape  at  her  bed, 
trying  to  make  it  soft  so  that  she  can 
rest.  If  she  has  plenty,  she  will  lie 
down  and  be  quiet  for  many  hours  and 
will  not  kill  nearly  so  many  pigs  as  a 
sow  that  has  not  enough  straw  to  make 
her  bed  comfortable.  4.  After  farrow¬ 
ing  I  feed  very  lightly  for  the  first  two 
or  three  days ;  then  I  increase  the  feed 
as  the  pigs  grow  stronger,  and  when 
they  are  three  or  four  weeks  old,  I  feed 
the  sow  all  she  will  eat.  I  have  been 
quite  successful  so  far,  as  a  small  breeder 
by  following  the  above  rules.  G.  b. 

Demster,  N.  Y. 

Guinea  Hens  and  Potato  Bugs. — A 
young  woman  has  taken  to  keeping 
poultry  as  a  means  of  helping  out 
slender  means  of  support  for  herself  and 
a  widowed  mother.  As  she  keeps  a  few 
Guineas,  I  asked  her  if  it  was  true  that 
Guineas  eat'potato  bugs.  “Well,”  she  said, 
“  we  have  had  no  potato  bugs.”  I  have 
since  learned  that  another  neighbor  has 
had  no  bugs  since  he  kept  Guineas.  As 
every  one  else  in  this  vicinity  has  been 
troubled  with  bugs,  and  as  both  these 
neighbors  had  their  potatoes  growing 
near  their  barns,  I  conclude  that  the 
Guineas  eat  them  ;  but  whether  they  eat 
the  bugs  or  their  eggs,  or  the  slugs,  I  do 
not  know.  If  the  Guinea  fowls  will  fur¬ 
nish  eggs  and  meat  for  us  on  a  diet  of 
bugs,  we  shall  gain  a  double  benefit. 

This  young  woman  informed  me  that 
the  flesh  of  the  Guineas  is  excellent. 
She  says  that  in  every  instance  when 
she  had  sold  them  for  cooking,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  has  called  again,  so  tlu^t  she  has 
only  enough  left  for  breeding. 

JOHN  RU8LY. 


COWS  WITH  EXTRA  TEATS. 

There  is  a  cow  in  this  town,  owned  by 
one  of  my  neighbors,  that  gives  milk 
from  five  teats — about  half  the  quantity 
from  the  fifth  teat  that  she  does  from 
each  of  the  others.  I  know,  for  I  have 
milked  her.  >  b.  s.  p. 

Proctor,  Vt. 

I  have  a  two-year-old  heifer,  part  Ayr¬ 
shire,  that  has  five  distinct  teats,  and 
gives  milk  from  all.  She  calved  last 
July,  and  her  udder  was  caked  very 
badly.  I  was  obliged  to  milk  the  fifth 
teat,  and  at  the  present  time  can  see  no 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  three  back 
teats.  She  gives  as  much  milk  from  the 
opposite  teat  as  from  the  two  back  ones. 

Bennington,  N.  Y.  R.  e.  f. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  26,  Dr. 
Horne  is  quoted  as  saying  :  “I  have  been 
a  specialist  in  the  treatment  of  cows’ 
udders  and  have  seen  many  abnormal 
freaks  of  Nature  therein,  but  never  yet 
saw  an  extra  section  giving  milk.”  Then 
the  editor  says  :  “We  have  sometimes 
heard  of  cows  that  gave  milk  from  five 
or  six  teats,  but  never  could  find  one. 
Have  any  of  our  readers  knowledge  of 
such  ?”  Yes,  I  have  a  heifer  that  came 
in  when  about  18  months  old.  She  is 
quite  large  for  her  age,  and  gives  a  fair 
quantity  of  very  rich  milk  out  of  six 
teats,  about  half  as  much  out  of  each  of 
the  two  extra  ones  as  of  the  other  four. 

I  have  always  found  this  simple 
method  for  relieving  choked  cattle,  the 
quickest  and  most  effectual :  Put  down 
a  ball  of  lard,  which  will  generally  cause 
the  cow  to  throw  out  the  obstruction  at 
once.  If  not,  then  mix  gunpowder  with 
lard,  and  it  will  cause  her  to  cough  and 
soon  throw  out  the  obstruction.  I  have 
never  yet  known  this  to  fail.  e.  w. 

East  Westmoreland,  N.  H. 


Pleurisy  Pains,  and  all  Asthmatic  and  Bronchial 
affections  are  soon  relieved  by  that  certain  remedy 
for  Coughs  and  Colds,  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant.— 
Adv. 


KEEPERS  §E*DFOR 


D 

1 1  A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  Cl  I  D  D I  ICC 
I  M  Magazine,  an  d  Catalog  of  DLL  O  U  I  I  L I  L  O 

■T  FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina, O. 


CLEANINCS  IN 


_  Sample  copy  of 

BEE  CULTURE. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex 
periment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2.00. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  Fork. 


PURE  OLD  PROCESS  GROUND  LINSEED  CAKE. 

No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  the 
most  essential  elements  in  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  Wo  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Meal. 
NATIONAL  LINSEEI)  OIL  CO..  61  Erie  Bank  Building.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  Abbott.  Manager  / 


All!  I  man  is  good  to  his  ANIMALS 

II  I  ^5  EL,  and  orders  PUREST  and 

Best  Condimental Tonic,  “P.  &B.  Compound,” 

for  them.  Send  for  Circular  and  Sample.  AgentsWanted. 
Prepared  only  at  Willswood  Farm.  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J., 
by  WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  N.Y.  City  Office.  207  Broadway 


The  salt  that  is  best 
for  blitter  is  best  for 
household  and  culi¬ 
nary  purposes. 


Ashton’s  Salt, 

of  greater  strength  than  oth¬ 
ers,  goes  much  farther  and 
lasts  longer.  Get  a  56  pound 
sack  of  it  for  table  and  cook¬ 
ing. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 
Agents  for  United  States  and  Canada, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

THE  GRANDEST  OF  DAIRY  BREEDS. 

Combining  the  richness  of  tho  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but  ^ 
tandlng  alone  and  unequaled  in  producing  the 
..chest  olored  butter  in  mid-winter  on  dry  feed, 
"■cntlo  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  in  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combino  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd  " 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  tho  renowned 
Squire  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  tho  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America — Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  and  Statellite,  son  of  Kohlm  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  lu  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick.”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

ono  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  rices. 

ROUT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE. 

J.  P.  IIINE,  Shinrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland  China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


IDICU  TCDDICDC  0f  Choice  Breeding. 

inldfl  I  ennieno  for  sale  by 

HUGUENOT  KENNELS.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


—A  herd  of  well-bred  cattle  in 
exchange  for  house*  and  lot  in 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Address 
J.  W.  WOODRUFF,  Summerdale.  N.  Y. 


Saved  by  using  my  Forceps 
IIIV  AND  PI  I  i\  Make  you  the  most  money, 
u  !i  I  lUkJ  Book  on  raising  Hogs,  Fren 

J.  W.  RKIMKRS,  1107  II  Street,  Davenport,  la. 


S  High-class  Pedigree  SHROPSHIRE  BREED-  c 
jj  ING  EWES.  High  Quality.  Low  prices.  -r. 
Great  Northern  Seed  Oats,  $1  qp  bu.;  Learning  " 

•ti  Corn,  $1  IP  bu.;  Rural  New  Yorker  No. 2  Seed  E 
E  Potatoes,  $2  TP  bu.,  $5  HR  bbl.  Write  for  price  n 
x>  circulars  and  my  Souvenir  Hand  Book  now 
*  free  to  all.  A.  H.  FOSTER,  Allegan,  Mich.  S 


DAIRY  CALENDARS 

A  Reference  Book  for  Dairymen,  Butter 
and  Cheesemakers. 

By  F.  W.  WOLL,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricult  ural 
Chemistry,  University  of  Wisconsin.  18mo.  $1.  Send 
for  descriptive  circular. 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  53  E.  10th  St„  New  York. 


YOUR  OWN  BONE 

MEAL,  OYSTER  SHELLS, 
iGrulium  Flour  and  Corn,  in  the 

$C  HAND  MILL 

V  - (F.  Wilson’s  Patent) - 

I OO  per  rent  more  made  in  keeping 
Mn.ilrrir  Circl’s  and  testimonials. 

Easton,  Pa. 


Poultry. 
WILSON  BROS 


GOING!  GOING!  Order  at  once  or  they  will  bo  GONE 

“Willswood  Herd” 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

Very  choice  October  and  November  litters.  Catalogue 
tells  ALL.  WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES!  ,h,-Ko"RM 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  tile  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’B  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  Stnte  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  bestl  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


vvv\vvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvv\ 

jtiow  to  make  H  F  W  3  LAY! 

S  A  book  containing  much  valuable  Information  r 
x  to  poultry  raisers  will  be  mailed  free  on  appllca-  S 
S  tion.  It  tells  you  how  to  make  money  with  hens,  x 

|  WEBSTER  &  IIANNUM,  £ 

J  107  Albany  Street,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y.  £ 

wvwvvvvvmvvwivvtvwtvvvivvw 


CANNED  MEAT 


This  food  Is  nice,  fresh  meat, 
carefully  cooked,  ground  fine, 


rnn  nnill  TDV  seasoned  and  hermetically 
Tull  rUUL  I  H  I  •  sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  In  8-lb.  cans. 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls. 
Ground  fine,  it  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  30  cents 
per  can;  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


untaitH  wmita  Whites,  with  broad 

dished  face,  straight 
backs  and  yrmuthy,  try  G.  If.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  You  won’t  be  disappointed.  Only 
first-class  reg.  stock  shipped.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 


Berkshire,  Chester  white, 

Jersey  Red  and  Poland  Chin* 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Catlle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

_  _ »nd  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

8.  W.  SMITH,  Cochran  vllle.  Cheater  Co.,  Pcnna. 


FOR  SALE. 

Best  varieties  of 
SEED  POTATOES  at 
PRICES  TO  SUIT 
THE  TIMES. 


BY 

F.  H.  OATES  A  SONS, 

BREEDERS  OF  LARGE 

Poland-China  Hogs 

Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS&BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  &  Cheapest 
for  ralsl  ng  chicks.  40 1st  Premiu  ms 
4000  Testimonials.  Send  forCat’l’g, 

G.  S. SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


The  PERFECTION  Incubator 

Is  the  Favorite,  and  Is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  Best  Incu¬ 
bator  made.  It  does  the 
work  to  Perfection.  Every 
machine  fully  Warranted. 
Write  for  Circulars  &  Prices 
The  Perfection  Incubator  & 
Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 


GUARANTEED 

absolutely  self- regulating  and 
to  hatch  90  per  cent,  of  the  fer. 
tile  eggs.  Self -regulating  Brooders. 
Most  perfect  machines,  best  material 
and  workmanship.  Prices  reasonable. 
Send  4c  for  large  illns.  catalogue,  tes. 


Yeerleaa  Incubator  «fc  Brooder  Co.,  ,  Quincy,  Ill. 


UIIIU  and  Sows  bred.  Write  for  bargains;  must  go. 
Summer  and  fall  pigs.  E.  Weir  &  Son,  Iteinersville,  O. 


Seed  Potatoes;  Cheshire  Hogs;  Duck  and 
Hens’  Eggs.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  AND  SWINE. 

B.  P.  Rocks— Cockerels.  $2,  or  three  for  $5;  Puiiets 
$1.50,  or  12  for  $15.  Pekin  Ducks,  $2,  or  five  for  $6  5o’ 
Turkey  Toms,  $-4;  trio,  $10.  Chester  White  Sow,  in  pig’ 
$18;  Boar  in  Service,  $15;  three  pairs  of  Pigs  at$10  ’ 

Address  S.  H.  NULL,  West  Grove.  Pa 


Pure  Langsfians 


Black  and  White.  $2  to  $5  each 
Mrs. C.  M. Kelley,  Newark, N.Y. 


Your  $ 


back  if  you  don’t  like  the  Pekin  Ducks  from 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm.  Columbus,  N.  J. 


MAKE  YOUR  POULTRY  PAY. 


Invincible  Hatcher 

and  Summering  Brooder. 
7,000  in  use.  Highest 
Award  at  W orld’s  Fair. 
Selt'-regulating.  Money 


refunded  If  not  as  good  as 
regardless  of  price.  Send  4c. 
No. 23  cata.,  treatise  on 
raising&testimonials 
INCUBATOR  CO.,  Springfield, 


TIIRKFYQ  Mammoth  Bronze;  Toulouse  Geese 
I  Uill\L  I  0  and  Pekin  Qucks.  Eggs  in  season. 

L.  HATTON,  Russelville,  Pa. 


INCUBATORS 

Brooders.  112  First  Premiums. 
Send  for  114-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Homer  City,  pa. 


gas 
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February  9 


“CAN  /  AFFORD  TO  BORROW ?”  cutting  down  expenses  of  production,  is 
Comments  suggested  by  the  article  on  page  money  wel1  invested.  It  will  enable  one 
34  about  borrowing  money  to  build  to  improve  his  own  condition,  and  repay 
water  conveniences  on  the  farm.  the  borrowed  capital.  But  one  shouldn  t 

build  a  palace  barn  for  a  pauper  crop  ; 

Grow  Within  Y our  Means.  at  any  rate  not  with  borrowed  money. 

My  view  of  it  from  what  I  have  The  an wer  to  the  question  must  ever  de- 
noticed  in  New  York  State  and  as  far  pend  on  the  man  and  the  use  he  makes 
West  as  Nebraska,  is  that  a  slow,  steady  Gf  the  money.  The  present  condition  of 
growth  in  improvements  on  a  farm  with-  his  farm  is  also  an  exceedingly  important 
in  one’s  means,  is  more  substantial  in  factor  to  be  considered.  .J.  c.  senger. 
the  end  than  to  have  all  complete  at  once.  ,  «  „  ,  ,  „ 

Townsend,  Neb.  a.  b.  c.  0ne  Impronmmt  Suggests  Another. 

Pay  the  Mortgage  First.  The  zoning  that  because  a  man  out 

J  of  debt,  who  has  the  money  to  improve 

I  know  of  a  man  who  went  into  debt  pr0perty5  and  can  do  so  profitably, 

for  a  farm,  that  was  badly  run  down,  another  whose  farm  is  mortgaged  can 
and  covered  with  large  rocks.  He  spent  g,Q  jn  (jeht  for  the  improvements,  is  a 
$1,000  for  a  barn,  put  an  arch  roof  on  the  faffacious  one,  and  is  leading  thousands 
old  barn  and  did  other  work  on  the  farmers  to  bankruptcy.  One  has  his 
Jle  blasted  and  removed  the  tarm  mortgaged.  He  takes  his  lead 
Most  of  the  money  that  he  Dericji  an(i  firrUres  out  the  cost  of  a  wind- 


1FIT  'i;r:'.?.®5.50 

Automatic  Mixer.  Barrel  Attachment. 

cn  nnfi  in  iico  Endorsed  by  the  leading  Entomol* 
DUjUUU  III  UoO,  ogists  oftheU.S.  A  valuable  illus¬ 
trated  Book  (worth  f.5.00)  given  to  each  purchaser. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed,  or  Money  Refunded. 
1 II. Catalogue  and  Treatise  on  Spraying, Free. 
Our  Agents  are  making  from  S5  to  SiiO  per  day. 
Tor  particulars  and  P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO* 
terms, address  Box  so  Catsklll,  N.Y, 


MAKES  3  COMPLETE 


WILLSPRAY  ID  ACRES  PER  DAY, 


ECLIPSE  IS  THE  WINNER 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  at 
Rochester,  January  23-24,  we  placed  the  “  ECLIPSE  ”  Spray  Pumps,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  several  of  the  largest  and  best-known  makers  of  Spray  Pumps 
in  the  world.  RESULTS— We  took  spot  orders  for  over  40  pumps  with 
promises  of  enough  immediate  orders  to  run  the  total  sale  to  near  100 
pumps,  other  makers  not  receiving  a  single  order.  That  is  the  verdict  of 
the  largest  and  brightest  society  of  practical  orchardists  and  nurserymen 
in  the  United  States.  In  competition  merit  wins. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


CYCLONE  CABLE  FENCE 


buildings, 
large  rocks. 

earned  besides  paying  the  interest  on  the 
mortgage,  was  put  into  improvements. 

The  mortgage  is  still  there.  If  the  cir¬ 
culating  medium  were  as  plenty  as  it 
was  when  he  assumed  that  debt,  he 
would  be  all  right.  If  that  man  had 
paid  the  mortgage  first,  and  then  put  the 
improvements  on  afterward,  he  would 
be  far  more  indifferent  than  he  is  now. 

I  have  now  in  mind  two  other  farmers 
who  had  debts,  that  have  stacked  their 
hay  and  grain,  have  not  hired  anything 
done  in  the  way  of  improvement  that 
could  possibly  be  left  out,  and  have  their 
debts  about  paid.  o.  A. 

Clarendon,  N.  Y. 

Dairymen  Should  Avoid  Debt. 

To  borrow  money  to  equip  a  cow 
stable  with  a  patent  watering  device, 
would  not  be  a  conservative  policy. 

Classes  of  business  which  yield  narrow 
profits,  must  be  run  upon  more  conser¬ 
vative  lines  than  other  classes  which 
yield  wider,  though  more  risky,  profits. 

Liberal  and  daring  management  belongs 
more  properly  to  the  latter,  is,  indeed,  a 
part  of  it.  Dairying  offers  narrow, 
though  reasonably  sure  profits,  if  not 
overloaded  with  fixed  charges.  It  would 
be  good  management  to  borrow  money 

to  dig  a  well  if  necessary,  and  to  provide  flemer  &  FELMLY 

a  serviceable  pump.  Then  the  cows  - - 

should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  pay 
for  part  of  this  outfit  before  the  wind¬ 
mill  is  added.  If  they  cannot  do  this 
while  the  man  is  still  young  and  ap¬ 
preciative,  it  would  certainly  be  unsound 
policy  to  invest  more  capital  in  the 

patent  watering  device,  however  excel-  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

lent.  In  a  conservative  business,  enough 
may  be  borrowed  to  place  things  on  an 
economical  running  basis,  and  then  the 
profits  should  be  used  partly  to  defray 
the  original  indebtedness,  and  partly  for 
the  better  development  of  the  work. 

America  is  in  more  danger  from  wild  cat 
financiering,  than  from  the  precepts  of 
Poor  Richard’s  almanac,  e.  c.  birge. 

It  Depends  On  What  You  Borrow  For. 

One  great  flaw  in  the  discussion  raised 
by  E.  B.  Watson,  page  34,  is  that  Mr. 

D.  still  owes  the  debt  evidently  incurred 
some  years  ago.  Anybody  can  fix  up 
and  enjoy  life  with  other  people’s  money, 
and  even  pay  the  interest;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  principal,  that  is  another 
matter.  Unless  I  wished  to  lose  my 
home,  I  would  not  think  of  borrowing 
much  money  and  using  it  as  Mr.  D.  has 
done.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  could  bor¬ 
row  money  on  long  time  and  at  a  reason¬ 
able  rate  of  interest,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  do  so,  but  I  would  put  it  to  a  different 
use.  If  I  had  to  plant  my  corn  by  hand, 
a  corn  planter  would  soon  save  me  the 

money  invested  and  leave  the  planter  Strawberries  a  specialty.  3  Farms.  Immense  stock.  A 
J  .  .  No.  1  plants.  50  best  varieties  Strawberries  low. 

clear.  So  with  some  Other  farm  imple-  Also  best  Raspberries  and  Blackberries.  We  ship 

T,  ,  ■.  ,  .  plants  by  the  100,  OOO  to  all  sections  of  the  U.S.  every 

ments.  It  any  Ot  my  lanct  was  too  poor  year,  and  save  many  men  much  money.  Nurseries  buy 

Q  nrnn  nf  plnvpr  T  would  not  «-  by  the  ton  to  sell  again.  Our '95  catalogue  tells  why 

to  y  leid  a  crop  OI  ClOt  er,  1  WOUln  not  ex  we  can  sen  such  choice  stock  so  cheap.  Write  now. 

nppt,  n  o-nnd  ernn  of  anvthinff  else  until  T  II*  BALDWIN,  V  St.,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


will  stay  tight  if  properly 
stretched.  Did  you  ever  see 
a  so-called  self-regulator 
refuse  to  act  ?  A  word  to 
the  wise:  investigate. 
Cyclone  Woven  Wire 
Fence  Co.,  Holly,  Mich. 


LEGGETTS 
GRQEIN  'j 
made  for 

The  r  jfv, 

gun  ,Ms 


^V^RRA/V7££)  ... 

strictly  puR^( 

JQris  GREEN 

i  POISON-  , 


,00  FOR  A 


•to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10  No.  10  Gal. wires.  Cross 
'wires  No.  12.  TRUE,  we 
will  sell  you  the  wire  on 
this  guarantee.  Agents 

i  Wan  ted. Catalogue  Free. 

CARTER 

Wire  fence  Vlach.t'o. 
1  Box  ao,  Derby,  O. 


LEGGETT’S  PARIS-GREEN  OR  DRY 
POWDER  GUN. 

For  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Garden  or  Potato  Field. 
Distributes  Paris-Green.  Sulphur,  "Fungiroid,”  (a 
powdered  Bordeaux  Mixture)  or  any  dry  powder. 
Illustrated  Circular  on  application. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


PitfttUanrousi  gMvntiSinn. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  rural  New-Yorker. 


perly  done, 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates-,  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards ;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeKalb.IlL 


A  EVERGREENS  F0FRREUSVT  AIFes 

Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs 
and  Roses.  Sample  Order  No  1 :  2  0 
evergreens,  seven  varieties,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  (Picea  Pun- 
gensl,  sent  to  any  address  in  the 
tin ited  States,  express  prepai d,  for  $2; 
one-half  of  above  $1,  86  page  whole¬ 

sale  catalogue  and  “How  to  grow  ever¬ 
greens”  Free.  Received  highest 
award  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Large 
THE  eujin  nurseries  discounts  for  early  orders.  Address, 

Bicker  National  Nursery  Co.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


OUR  PUMPS  have  Automatic  Agitators  and  do  it 
right.  Our  GARFIELD  KNAPSACK  and  EMPIRE 
KING  lead  all  others.  Everybody  says  so. 
Catalogue  and  instruction  book,  4  cents.  Circulars  free 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  1 13  Bristol  Avc.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


A  Remarkable  Record 


We  manufacture  a  special 
line  of  Bucket  and  Barrel 
Spray  Pumps;  also  the 
Chase  Patent  Fog  Nozzle. 
All  our  Pumps  are  either 
brass  or  brass-lined,  and 
are  especially  adapted  to 
operating  in  spraying  solu¬ 
tions.  Our  Fog  Nozzle  is  far 
uperior  t«  any  nozzle  in  the 
market  for  simplicity.  With 
this  Nozzle  we  throw  a  very 
fine  mist  or  fog,  which  thor¬ 
oughly  saturates  all  objects 
with  which  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact;  will  not  choke,  and  is 
easily  changed  from  a  spray 
to  a  solid  stream.  AGENTS 
WANTED. 


It  is  nine  years  since  the  first  Page  Wire 
fence  was  made  and  only  six  years  since  the 
Company  was  organized,  yet  it  has  led  in  the 
race  almost  from  the  start  until  now  it  is 
milcN  of  Page  to  rods  of  other  kinds.  The 
secret  of  this  success  is  elasticity.  Rigid 
fences  can’t  he  depended  on  and  the  whole 
trade  is  coming  our  way.  34  Railroads  and 
whole  States  full  cf  farmers  are  now  using 
the  I*ajge.  Catalogue  free, 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


'Catalogue  of  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
100  varieties.  E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa. 


TIMBRELL,  MARSHALL  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  etc.  Extra  fine  plants.  Catalogue 
free.  K.  &  J.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair.  N.  J. 


THE  CHASE  PUMP  CO 

>  Canton,  Ohio. 


1  ft— Well.  I  should  smile,  and 
Unrru  Ml QntO  r  so  you,  it  you  will 
□  n  l  V  I  I  Q  1 1  I O  I  write  us  just  what  you 
WUIIJ  ■  IMI'IV  ■  want  and  get  our  prices. 

Blackberries.  Red  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Currants 
W.  E.  MANDEV1LLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


™>‘NUMYR  Spray  &  Solid  Stream  NOZZLE 

Nickeled;  can’t  clog;  ask  your  dealer.  By  mail,  75c. 
Ulus.  Circ.  free.  H.  F.  NEUMEYER,  Macungie,  Pa. 


The  mesh  arouno  the  panel  shows 
how  theFenceismaoe. 


3,555,000 sKSry  555,000  AS1Ka.'u‘ 

20,000 20,000  !-T<,KApple 

Send  Postal  for  Catalog.  Berlin  Nurseries  Berlin,  Md. 


ONE-HORSE  DOUBLE  ROW 


to  the  farmer 


ABIS-GREEN^ 

DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  J.  W.  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa. 


the  FENCE  QUESTION.  The  KEYSTONE  has 


GREENVILLE  STRAWBERRY 


solved  it.  Our  1895  catalogue,  with  full  information, 


Wonderfully  productive.  The  acknowledged  leader. 
Send  to  the  originator  for  catalogue  of  this  and  many 
other  fruits.  Address 

E.  M.  BUKCHLY,  Box  944,  Greenville,  O. 


Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  Street,  TREMONT,  ILL. 


QTDA\A/RCRRY™'A  sAl&7. 

ill  IlH  VV  nrnn  I  Colored  Plate  and  full 

I  I  in  If  U’kllll  l  description  of  Miller 

Red  Raspberry  in  our  1895  Price  List.  Sent  free. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


Made  to  order  from  unthreshed  Rye  Straw.  Write 
for  prices.  H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 


B Bicycle’  Potato  Cultivator, 

3asy.  Fast  Fine.  No  more  of  horse 
Hatching,  cart  steering,  and  tram 
pling  down  crops.  No  more  hold¬ 
ing  plows  with  arms  and  legs  all 
lay.  Half  the  labor.  Any  boy  can 
hoe’  potatoes,  com,  cotton,  truck, 
ast  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
lays 4  Perfect.'  Dr.  Colyer’s  report 
s  "Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation: 

Order  Early.  K.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y 

New  Potato  Cutters.  Harrows,  Diggers,  Fertilizer 
Drills,  etc. 


2f*AA  quarts  from  1,200  plants. 

jOUU  Our  success  and  experience 
free  to  all  who  send  for  our  catalogue. 
Tells  all  about  the  new  fruit  trees  and 
plants,  with  prices.  Sent  free. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


qw47f-C§>.". 
to.Q-novv,'^ 
StKAyv.. . 
Y3,sn  (Lies' 


NEW  ANGLE  STEEL  POST 

PLAIN  WIRE  FENCE 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  #1  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


SOWS  CLOVER, 
TIMOTHY,  ALFALFA, 
RED  TOP,  FLAX, 
and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 


U  a  I  jj  ft  u  the  best  market  Red 
III  1 1 1 C I  Raspberry  known. 

Lady  Thompson  ing  strawberrit 

Maxwell  and  Eldorado  berrie 

Circulars  free.  MYER  &  SON  Bridgeville,  Del. 


Sows  any  Quantity. 
Evenly,  Accurately, 


(clone  rr  Seeder 

sows  timothy,  clover  and  all 
other  seeds  perfectly  even.  60 
acres  a  day.  Saves  */k labor  54 
seed,  200.000  in  use.  Sent  on 
trial.  Special  price  and  cir¬ 
culars  free.  CHAMPION 
SEEDE  R  UQ,Erbpn»,Ind, 


'  1 

Cyclone 

Seeder 


IN  WET  DRY 
AND  WINDY 
WEATHER. 
20  to  40 

Acres  Per  Day. 


Weight  40  lbs. 
Send  for  circulars. 


0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

W  River  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich, 
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“Can  /  Afford  to  Borrow?” 

(CONTINUED.) 

cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  lie  will 
have  a  bath-room  upstairs  with  hot  and 
cold  water.  Then  the  idea  occurs  that 
he  will  put  a  steam  heater  in  the  cellar. 
It  can  be  done  so  much  cheaper  when 
the  house  is  torn  up.  The  carpenter 
estimated  the  expense  at  $500,  but  it  ran 
up  to  $900.  but  it  is  so  convenient  and 
comfortable.  Being  an  intelligent  and 
progressive  farmer,  he  learns  at  insti¬ 
tutes  that  no  successful  dairyman  can 
long  do  without  a  silo.  Then  the  silo  is 
built.  It  will  enable  him,  he  is  told,  to 
get  more  and  better  milk,  keep  more 
stock,  and  make  more  manure  to  improve 
his  farm.  But  why  make  manure  and 
leave  it  exposed  to  the  weather  ?  Insti¬ 
tute  lecturers  will  tell  him  that  one-half 
the  value  of  manure  is  lost  when  exposed 
to  the  weather.  His  yard  should  be 
roofed.  The  man  who  leaves  his  manure 
pile  exposed  to  the  weather  is  foolish. 
Does  not  T.  B.  Terry  have  his  barnyard 
roofed?  It  costs  only  $300  or  $400  and 
will  save  half  of  that  every  year.  Yes, 
he  will  roof  his  yard.  Then  no  progress¬ 
ive  farmer  can  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
without  the  latest  improved  machinery. 
He  must  get  out  of  the  old  ruts,  as  the  j 
agricultural  papers  say.  He  must  have 
disc  and  spring- tooth,  Acme  and  Cut¬ 
away  harrows,  knapsack  and  barrel 
sprayers,  and  Leggett  guns.  Perhaps 
his  family  is  growing  up.  He  must 
“  make  home  attractive.”  A  piano  is  a 
necessity.  Horses  and  buggies  to  ‘’keep 
the  boys  on  the  farm.”  Debt  is  piled  up. 
Abortion  in  the  dairy.  Drought.  In¬ 
terest  unpaid.  The  sheriff.  Does  he 
keep  the  boys  on  the  farm  ?  Why  bless 
you,  no  !  He  has  no  farm. 

Lane  County,  Pa.  .J.  c.  LENVILLE. 

A  Debt  Paid  Here. 

Debt,  in  a  great  many  cases,  is  a  great 
drawback,  and  should  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible.  Many  a  man  has  lost 
his  all,  by  going  too  deeply  into  debt. 
Yet,  under  certain  conditions,  one  is  not 
only  justified  in  going  into  debt,  but  it 
is  actually  a  money  making  investment. 
In  my  own  case,  I  had  a  nice  farm  left 
me,  and  in  order  to  conduct  my  business 
profitably,  I  bought  considerable  ma¬ 
chinery.  This,  as  every  one  knows, 


j  Most  of  Eve’sj 

1  Fair  Daughters{ 

love  flowers,  and  look  to  us  each  year  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  garden  wants  Our  1895  Catalogue  of 

Everything  F(the  Garden 

isai60-page  book,  9xll  irches,  containing 
over  500  eng,avings  and  8  superb  colored 
plates  of  Seeds  and  Plants.  And  as  all  are  drawn 
from  nature,  we  show,  as  in  a  looking-glass, 
ihe  best  of  the  old  and  the  atest  of  the  new. 

To  trace  advertising  and  g've  our  Catalogue 
the  largest  possible  dis.rlbu’.'on,  we  make  the 
following  unusually  l  beral  offer : 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  slate  where  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  seen,  and  who  encloses  us 
20  cents  (in  stamps',  we  will  mai’  the  Catalogue, 
and  also  send,  freo  of  charge,  our  famous  5C- 
cent  Newport  Collection  of  Seeds,  containing 
one  packet  each  of  New  White  Sweet  Pea 
“Emily  Henderson”,  New  Butterfly  Parsy, 
New  Crested  Zinnia,  Succession  Cabbage,  New 
York  Lettuce,  and  Ponderosa  Tomato,  in  a 
red  envelope,  which,  when  emptied  and  re¬ 
turned,  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-centcash  pay¬ 
ment  on  any  order  of  goods  selected  from 
Catalogue  to  the  amount  of  $1.00  and  upward- 

i  PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO.  I 

I  35  &  37  C0RTIANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

- 

Why  Not  Buy  Your  Seeds 

direct  from  the  Growers,  who 
are  practical  men  like  your¬ 
self,  and  pay  reasonable 
Farmer- Prices,  instead 
>  of  sending  to  city  seedsmen 
who  know  but  little  about 
I  Farming.  Wre  are  Weed 
^Growers  and  Farmers,  and 
'grow  ourSeeds  here  in  Min¬ 
nesota.  Wehavea  largestock 
fot Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Hur¬ 
ley,  Wheat  and  choice  Seed 
Potatoes,  and  our  prices 
are  right.  You  better  write  to  us  for  our  Cata¬ 
logue,  which  contains  full  information  and  prices 
you  will  bo  glad  to  pay.  If  you  send  I  Oc.  witli  your 
inquiry  we  send  l!4  Sample  Packages  of  either 
Grass  Seeds  or  Grain,  with  the  Catalogue.  How  a 
permanent  Pasture  or  Meadow  can  he  obtained  is 
very  important  with  many  Farmers  and  Dairymen, 
and  our  Catalogue  or  Book  on  Permanent  Pastures 
and  Meadows  lias  valuable  information.  It  is 
FREE.  Send  for  it. 

FARMER  SEED  CO., 

O.  KOZLOWSKI,  Mgr.  FARIBAULT, MINN. 
(Formerly  Chicago,  Ill.) 

Kansas  Seed  House. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SUED  LINE. 

Our  Specialties:  Seed  Corn.  Tree  Seeds.  Onion 
Seeds  and  Sets,  Alfalfa,  Sacaline,  Bathyrus.  Sil- 
vestris,  Sandvetches,  Spurry ,  Kaffir,  and  Jerusalem 
Corn,  and  other  new  forage  plants  for  dry  and  arid 
countries.  NEW  CATALOGUE  MAILED 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

F.  BARTELOES  &  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


ought  to  have  protection,  when  not  in 
use.  My  stock  needed  shelter,  and  like¬ 
wise  my  grain.  Consequently  I  borrowed 
money  and  built  a  large  barn,  large 
enough  to  hold  stock,  grain,  hay  and 
machinery,  and  I  am  contident  that  it 
has  paid  for  itself  besides  paying  a  good 
interest  upon  the  original  investment. 
My  machinery,  after  several  years  of  use, 
looks  as  good  as  when  new,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  will  last  two  or  three  times  as 
long  as  if  left  out  in  the  weather.  My 
stock  keep  in  much  better  condition  on 
one-half  less  feed,  and  the  feed  is  much 
easier  to  store  away,  and  will  go  a  great 
deal  farther  by  being  under  shelter.  As 
to  those  water  arrangements,  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son  speaks  about :  In  September,  1894,  I 
had  an  artificial  spring  made,  and  bor¬ 
rowed  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  It  has 
not  rained  here  since,  enough  to  run 
water  into  the  branches,  neither  has  any 
snow  fallen  at  this  date,  January  24,  and 
a  number  of  farmers  are  out  of  stock 
water.  Yet  my  spring  continues  to  run, 
and  will  surely  prove  a  good  investment. 
But,  because  I  have  made  a  profitable 
investment,  or  because  Mr.  Somebody- 
else  has  done  the  same,  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  every  one  to  go  into  debt. 
Where  one  succeeds,  a  dozen  generally 
fail.  My  advice  is  to  make  haste  slowly, 
and  to  avoid  going  into  debt,  unless  for 
something  that  that  will  pay  its  own  way. 

Bonaparte,  la.  h.  w. 


HEADQUARTERS  for  the  best  Seed  Potatoes. 
It  will  pay  potato  growers  everywhere  to  plant 
Hall’s  2nd-crop  Seed.  1,000,000  Berry  Plants, 
none  finer,  none  truer.  Asparagus  Roots, Eggs, &e. 
Send  for  catalogue.  J.  W.  Hall,  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


Harman  Nn  I  8EKD  potatoes,  strictly 

Udrmdn  IvUi  I  pure  and  true  to  name.  Price. 
$1.25  per  peek.  Also,  R.  N.-Y.  No  2;  pure  stock.  Price, 
$1.50  per  90  lbs., bags  included.on  board  cars  at  Seymour 
or  Ft.  Howard.  NORMAN  NELSON,  Laney,  Wis. 


CARMAN  No.  I. 


A  few  bushels  only  of  this 
grand  new  potato.  Prime 
Peck.  $2;  bushel,  $7;  barrel,  $14. 

E.  &  J.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Northern-Grown  Seed  Potatoes 


Wanted  —  Every 
reader  of  this  pa¬ 
per  who  grows  Po¬ 
tatoes  to  secure 
free  my  new  whole¬ 
sale  Price  List,  de¬ 
scribing  00  valu¬ 
able  varieties. 
Best  ever  offered. 
Prices  low.  Send 
address  on  postal 
at  once.  This  ad. 
will  appear  hut 
once.  Arthur  G.  Aldridge,  Victor,  Ontario  Co..  N.  Y. 


POTATOES. 

Northern  grown  potatoes  best  to  plant. 
Get  Carman  No.  3,  Irish  Daisy,  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler,  etc.,  Of  G.  B.  PICKERING  &  CO., 
Growers  and  Dealers  in  Potatoes  for 
Seed.  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IC.  FREE  SEEDS 


Eft 

■  ■  with  every  dollar  order,  and  #500  in 
Bj  91  CASH  PRIZES.  Carman  No.  1 
an(j  27  other  varieties  new  SEED 
POTATOES.  Also  Roses,  Plants,  Vines,  COLUM¬ 
BIAN  RASPBERRY,  etc.  Rock  Bottom 
Prices.  Free  Catalogue  to  any  address.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  NEWARK  N.  Y. 


Dynamite  in  Manure. 

W.  W.  B.,  Pottsville,  Pa. — Referring 
to  the  articles  upon  the  use  of  dynamite, 
I  would  suggest  thawing  or  softening  it 
in  the  stick  by  placing  it  in  the  ferment¬ 
ing  horse  manure  heap.  It  is  the  general 
practice  among  miners  here. 


THE  NEW,  LARGE.  HANDSOME,  LONG 

(MAIN  CROP) 

Potato  “Sir  William,” 

Combines  STERLING  WORTH  for  the  eater, 
and  X.  STERLING  for  the  grower. 

If  large  yields  and  choice  salable  stock  are  your  stand¬ 
ard,  it  will  please  you.  Yes,  it  has  a  record;  and  is’s 
a  record  breaker.  For  description,  history,  record, 
price,  etc.,  address  R.  D.  BURR,  Gloversville,  N.  Y 


New  Catalogue 

We  have  just  published  a  new  Supplementary  Catalogue  of  novelties  and 
specialties  for  Spring,  1895,  containing,  in  addition  to  valuable  matter,  28 
beautiful  new  illustrations  from  nature,  being  photogi’aphs  of  specimens 
growing  in  our  grounds.  Every  one  who  lias  a  garden, farm, orchard  or  pleas¬ 
ure  ground,  should  have  this  publication.  It  is  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

“  Tlie  most  complete  Nurseries  on  the  American  continent.” 


FOR  A  GOOD  HARVEST 

I  If  you  plant  Gregory’s  Seeds.  These  Seeds,  famous  through  many  years, 
1  have  turned  the  tide  of  success  toward  a  great  many  sowers.  Perhaps  they 
are  all  that  you  lack.  The  whole  story  ubout 

GREGORY’S  SEEDS 

Is  told  in  Gregory’s  Catalogue  for  1895— a  book  that  helps  solve  all 
the  problems  of  planting;  sets  you  right  when  in  doubt;  gives  in  detail 
the  best  farming  knowledge  right  up  to  date.  It’s  free.  Ask  for  it. 

J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  &  8ON,  Seeil  Growers,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


PJ  B  B  3  tfTIfc  are  raised  from  ROGERS  TREES.  Thousands  of  successful 

(g  II  ■j®  Fruit  Growers  plant  no  others.  Reliable,  Healthy,  Thrifty, 

Productive.  Our  new  catalogue,  sent  free,  tells  about  the  kinds 
that  pay.  Leaders  for  profit  are  ABUNDANCE  PLUM,  CROS¬ 
BY  PEACH  and  ANGEL,  the  earliest  of  all  large  pears.  Full 
line  small  fruits.  Send  for  surplus  list  (ic.  Plums  and  Cherries;  4c. 
Peaches,  etc.  Large  orders  shipped  direct  from  our  own  blocks  at 
DANSVILLE,  N.  Y.,  if  desired. 

THE  ROGERS  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  1002,  M00REST0WN,  N.  J. 


AND 

DOLLARS 


TRE 


""SMALL  FRUITS! 


for  Spring  Planting, 

■  Healthy,  vigorous 
stockof  thoStamlard 
and  new  varieties.  The  now  Monarch  plum,  finest 
late  variety.  Bo  urgent  Quince,  Hue  quality,  tender 
and  rich,  the  strongest  grower,  and  longest  keeper 
of  the  quinces.  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum  Trees  for  orchards.  _  1'  irst  quality  at  lowest  rates.  Japan  plums, 
Orosbey  peach,  Kansas,  Loudon  and  Columbian  raspberries.  Triumph  and  Keepsake  gooseberries. 
Strawberries,  Brandywine,  Marshall,  Timbrell,  etc.  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  with  full  descriptions. 
Testimonials  and  information  Free.  FRED.  E.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  \. 

ffr?”  Beautiful  Colored  Plate  and  6  Timbrell  Plants  free  to  those  i  no  losing  25c.  Fowl  ugc. _ 


SKfcte?** 


Blooded  Seeds 


are  just  as  important  as  blooded  stock  —  and  it  is  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  produce  them —  blooded  seeds  for  practical  farmers. 

We  are  the  largest  growers  of  Strictly  Farm  Seeds  in 
the  world,  and  have  attained  that  position,  not  through 
accident  or  extensive  advertising  —  hunting  up  a  new  crop 
of  customers  each  year — but  by  sending  our  customers  a 
better  article  than  they  expect. 

For  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Beans  and  Buckwheat,  our 
seeds  are  the  standard.  Better  get  our  Catalogue  before 
you  order  your  seed. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO., 

Honeoye  Falls,  New  York, 


mm 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JEBRARD’S  NORTHERS  SEEDS  ✓ 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
^  OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou,  Maine. 


POTATOES 


$2.5C 
a  Bbl, 

_  Largest  grower*  of  POTATOES  for  Seed  In 
J  America.  The  “Rural  New  Yorker”  give*  oneo 
J  our  early  Hurt*  a  yield  of  ?4«i  bushels  per  acre 
J  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Our  great  Seed  Book,  144 

<  pages,  and  sample  14-l>uy  Radish  for  Ce  postage 

<  JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  LuCrosse,  VI  Is. 

feww w^rwwww vwwt 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  pass  us  by,  if  you  are  looking  for  Reliable 

SEED  POTATOES. 

We  handle  Aroostook  County  (Me.)  stock,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  our  Seed  to  be  pure  and  true  to  name.  Send  for 
catalogue;  mailed  free. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Our  New 


Catalogue 

is  ready  to  mail  to  all  who 
wish  to  buy  absolutely 
pure  stock  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  Seed  Pota- 
toes.G  rains, Corn,  Garden 
Seeds,  Cheshire  Swine, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Lang- 
shan  and  Brown  Leghorn 
Fowls.  Pekin  and  Cayuga 
Ducks  and  Eggs. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON, 
Miller  Corners,  N.  Y 


s 


EED  POTATOES  that  can  win  the  race. 

Are  for  sale  by  G.  W.  MACE. 

Sir  William,  and  World’s  Fair,  new, 

Carman  No.  1  and  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2; 
Then  Freeman,  which  created  such  a  flurry, 
Irish  Cobler,  and  Vick’s  Pride  early. 

American  Wonder  and  Irish  Daisy  late. 
Everitt’s  Colossal  and  his  Heavy  Weight. 
Lastly,  the  “  Maggie  Murphy  ”  he  quotes; 

And  the  wonderful,  new,  Lincoln  Oats. 

As  the  above  is  somewhat  in  the  mist. 

Send  for  free  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price 
List.  GEO.  VV.  MACE,  Greenville,  O. 


WANTED 


Address 


300  to  500  bushels  State  of  Maine 
Potatoes;  same  quantity  of 
White  Star  and  Early  Rose. 

C.  S.  KINSEY,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


CARMAN  No.  3, 

00  cents  per  pound,  $5  per  peck,  $40  per  barrel ;  Carman 
No.  1,  $1.25  per  peck,  $5  per  bushel,  $13  per  barrel;  Free 
man,  Early  Sunrise,  Early  Rose,  Early  Puritan,  New 
Queen,  $3.25  per  barrel;  Green  Mountain,  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2,  Monroe  Seedling.  White  Star  and  the 
Maggie  Murphy,  I  will  put  in  this  list  for  30  days  at 
$2.50  per  barrel;  any  other  variety  you  may  want 
write  and  I  will  send  you  prices  on  them  that  will 
surprise  you.  C.  E.  KELLEY.  Newark,  N.  Y. 


OLDS’  SEED  8®°" 

For  Potatoes,  we  have  the  great  ’94  introductions, 
Carman  No.  1,  Irish  Daisy  and  The  Great  Divipe. 
also,  about  all  the  standard  varieties,  but  better  than  all, 
\A/nPI  n’C  PAID  Best  Potato  we  ever  grew, 
IVUnLU  u  rAm,  All  Things  Considered. 

For  Seed  Corn,  we  have  Queen  op  tub  Field, 
considered  the  best  yellow  dent  for  this  latitude, 

For  Seed  Oats,  The  Lincoln,  a  great-yielding,  new 
variety.  Catalogue  Free.  L.  L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  Rock Co.Wia. 


Double  Your  Potato  Crop. 

Northern-grown  Seed  from  natural  potato  soil;  no 
blight,  no  rot.  600  bushels  White  Star,  choice  selected 
stock,  at  $2  per  180  pounds,  in  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  here. 
100  bushels  good  seconds,  at  $1.50  per  180  pounds. 

W.  E.  MANDEV1LLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y 
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Humorous 


SEED  TESTING  EXTRAORDINARY 


“  Wimmin,”  said  Mr.  Grogan,  “is 
moighty  similar  in  wan  way.”  “  An’ 
wat’s  thot  ?  ”  inquired  Mr.  Hogan.  “  No 
matter  how  many  av  thim  you  get 
acquainted  wid,  they’re  all  alike  in  bein’ 
different  wan  from  another.” — Indian¬ 
apolis  Journal. 

“  Name  some  of  the  qualifications  for 
a  United  States  senator,”  said  a  professor 
to  a  young  man  who  was  being  examined 
for  admission  to  college.  “  He  must  be 
30  years  of  age,  be  above  16  Dutch 
standard,  and  be  able  to  stand  the 
polariscope,”  replied  the  applicant.  He 
got  marked  100. — Pittsburgh  Chronicle. 

The  woman  emancipationist  had  tack¬ 
led  the  serene  old  bachelor.  He  squirmed 
occasionally,  but  he  retained  his  serenity. 
“  Have  you  ever  done  anything  for  the 
emancipation  of  women,  I’d  like  to 
know  ?  ”  she  said,  coming  down  the  home¬ 
stretch.  “  Indeed,  I  have,  madam,”  he 
smiled  ;  “  I  have  remained  a  bachelor.” — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

“My  good  man,”  said  the  severe  lady, 
“have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how 
much  money  is  wasted  each  year  for 
tobacco  and  rum  ?  ”  “  No,  mum,  I  hain’t,” 
answered  the  object ;  “  it’s  takin’  all  my 
time  just  now  to  figger  out  how  many 
poor  families  could  be  supported  off  the 
price  of  the  extra  cloth  women  puts  in 
their  sleeves.” — Harper's  Bazar. 


The  great  development  of  the  seed  industry  in  America  is  nowhere  better  ex¬ 
emplified  than  on  the  large  seed  farm  of  W.  Ati.ee  Burpee  &  Co.,  at  Fordiiook — 
located  among  the  Bucks  County  hills  in  Pennsylvania — a  name  now  as  familiar 
among  seed  growers  and  buyers  as  a  household  word. 

“Tried  and  True”  is  the  motto  carried  out  at  Fordhook,  and  for  this  purpose  14 
acres  are  set  apart  as  trial  grounds,  in  which  this  summer  6,722  tests  are  being  made 
in  order  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  all  seeds  and  the  value  of  new  introductions  in 
their  relative  merits  with  existing  varieties.  Varieties  under  the  same  name,  but 
from  different  firms  and  from  different  countries,  are  also  brought  side  by  side, 
thus  enabling  the  grower  to  see  at  a  glance  the  value  and  character  of  each.  So, 
for  this  reason,  a  visit  to  Fordhook  Farm  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  scien¬ 
tist,  the  seed  grower,  and  the  seedsman  alike. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  the  head  of  the 
great  Philadelphia  firm,  for  the  energy  he  has  displayed  and  the  capital  he  has  ex¬ 
pended  in  order  to  make  the  experiments  carried  on  at  this  perfect  model  farm  of 
the  utmost  value,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  whole  nation,  a  fact  proven  by 
his  throwing  the  farm  open  to  the  public  on  certain  days  in  the  week.  To  those 
interested  in  the  trade  it  is  always  open. — From  a  long  illustrated  article  in  The 
Florist’s  Exchange,  New  York,  September  29,  1894. 

To  give  an  insight  into  our  methods,  we  have  published 

“A  YEAR’S  WORK  AT  FORDHOOK  FARM,” 

With  many  Beautiful  Half-tone  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

This  new  book  has  been  prepared  to  lay  before  the  reader,  in  an  attractive 
manner,  by  the  united  efforts  of  pen  and  camera,  an  exact,  comprehensive,  and 
impartial  picture  of  Fordhook,  precisely  as  it  appears  to  the  eyes  of  the  average 
man  or  woman  visiting  the  Farm. 

“  Mr.  Burpee  would  be  only  too  glad  if  every  one  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  firm's 
customers  from  all  over  the  globe  could  go  to  Doylestown  and  see  Fordhook  with  their  own  eyes;  but 
as  this  is  a  manifest  impossibility,  with  the  larger  proportion  of  them,  this  little  book  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  as  a  sort  of  humble  mirror  which  will  reflect,  at  least,  a  feeble  likeness  of  Fordhook  and  its 
doings  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  make  all  peoples  acquainted  with  the  system  and 
processes  which  have  made  this  one  of  the  greatest  seed  farms  in  the  world,  and  the  source  of  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  business  enterprises  in  the  United  States.” — Extract  from  the  Author's  Introduction 
to  “  A  Year’s  Work  at  Fordhook  Farm.” 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  afford  to  send  a  copy  of  this  little  book  with  every 
catalogue  for  1895,  but  to  do  so  would  cost  more  than  $10,000  extra  for  printing  and 
postage.  Although  the  regular  price  is  10  cents  (or  free  as  a  premium  with  a  dollar 
order),  we  will,  upon  receipt  of  two  2-cent  stamps,  mail  a  copy  to  the  address  of  any 
planter  who  desires  to  consult  it  before  sending  this  season’s  order  for  seeds.  Shall 
we  mail  YOU  a  copy  NOW  ?  Perhaps  you  would  also  like  to  have 

“  A  BRIGHT  BOOK  about  SEEDS  ”  mailed  FREE  to  any  address. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ritrai.  New-Yorker. 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia 


buy  “direct  from  FACTORY,”  best 


MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SA  \  K  Middlemen 
profits.  In  use  ft  I  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmer 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samplei 
O.  W.  INGEltSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  N. Y. 


THE  LATEST 

INVENTION  I 


When  you  can  get  the  Rest  at 
Cargo  prices  in  any  Quantity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets. 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  pre¬ 
miums  given  to  Club  Agents. 
Good  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Manufactured 


r  P.P.MAST 

P&  CO., 

|  Springfield, 

•Established  1854 

We  also 

Manufacture  the 

BUCKEYE  DRILL, 
BUCKEYE  SEEDER, 
BUCKEYE  CIDER  MILLS 
and  HAY  RAKES. 

The  Wheels  are  Guided  by  the  Beams. 

BRANCH  HOUSE— PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  Write  for  Circulars. 

P.  P.  MAST&CO.,  9  Canal  St. .SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


(PHOENIX )  NURSERY. 

13  GREENHOUSES. 


BLOOMINGTON 

600  ACRES. 


Handles  one. 
half  lighter 
than  any 
other 

Cultivator. 


We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 

Of  Frnit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free.  Established  in  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY,!’-  o.  Box  1215, 
Suc’rs  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


Free  to  Farmers. 

Send  us  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  card 
tell  us  where  you  saw  this 
ad.,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  beautiful  illustrated 
catalogue  together  with  a 
Sample  of  the  Corn  Free 
Address  the  postal  card, 


IOWA 

GOLD 

MINE 

CORN. 


6  to  8  Acres 
Planted 
Per  Day,  and 
in  one  Operation. 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


Plants 

Corn, 

Beans, 

Ensilage. 

Distributes 

Fertilizer. 


We  also  make  ^  Jtato  Cutters,  Paris  Green 
Sprinklers,  Potr^  Diggers,  Potato  Sorters,  &c. 
Every  machin  ^warranted. 

Send  foi  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


1  Never  Fail  !  Why  ? 

tSL  '^Mfllecause  tlielight  seed  is  all  washed 

M  out  and  what  is  lelt  must  grow. 
One  trial  will  convince  you.  Cata- 
logue  and  Garden  Guide  free. 

Heman  Ciass,  Seed  Crower,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


62  Sabin 
.,  Street, 


ONE  PENNY 

will  bring  you  Price  List  and  valuable  information. 
Strawberries,  Grapes,  Fruit  Trees,  Bushes,  Berkshire 
Pigs,  Chickens  and  Eggs.  PURE  SEED  POTATOES, 
Crates  and  Berry  Boxes,  HOG  CHOI, ERA  CURE,  10 
extra  fine  bearing-age  Grape  Vines,  assorted,  $1.00. 

EMMETT  V.  RHOADS.  M'gr., 
Saint  Paris,  Ohio. 


ACME  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

I  /S^CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 


Variety 
of  sizes 


•"■MSS kw  is  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a  Harrow  is  needed. 

Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth  the  ground, 
while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  cultivate,  lift  and  turn  the 
pa  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The  backward  slant  of  the  coul- 
ters  prevents  tearing  up  rubbish,  and  reduces  the  draft. 
Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  am!  wrought  iron, 
r  and  therefore  practically  indestructible. 

CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON  EARTH. 

.  Sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag— $8  and  upwards. 
A.  B.—I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points. 

■  QFNT  ON  TRIAI  to  responsible  farmers,  to  be  returned  I  AGENTS 
mi-iii  un  iiiihl.  at  my  expense,  if  not  satisfactory.  I  WANTED 

rf-^S  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  JM 

( Mention  this  paper.)  and  30  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO. 


POTATOES 


Suitable 
for  all 
work. 


I  have  a  large  stock  of  all  the  leading  NEW  and 
STANDARD  varieties  now  in  store.  Send  10  cents  for 
uiv  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  and  sample  tuber  of 
Vick's  Extra  Early  Excelsior.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

E.  H.  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


\  Horse  Rakes. 

— gggp3  Hay  Tedders. 

a  Hay Presses- 

jL,  Horse  Powers. 
Feed  Cutters 

Write  for  prices. 
Address 

ANN  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ANN  ARBOR.  MICH. 


Entirely  of  Steel  No  castings  to  break. 
Strongest  and  simplest  Lever  Arrangement  on 
the  market.  Write  for  descriptive  Circular. 


RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

No.  16  Park  St.,  MANSFIELD,  O. 


’"POUNDER 

HARROW 

vg^LEADS 


SIZE  US  UP  Srfte! 
IN  FIELD.write 

FOR  FREE  CATL’G.  % 

PRICE  RIGHT-  '< 

G.H. WARRANTS  HARROWS 


&  POUNDER  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 


G.H.  P0  UNDER. N?  22  FT.  ATKINSON. WIS, 


reat  Success  Jr, 

POTATO 
. _ DIGGER  - 


Active,  responsible  agents 
wanted  (in  unoccupied  ter¬ 
ritory)  to  sell  our  un¬ 
rivalled  Digger,  and  A 

SUCCESS  ANTI- CLOG  J-i 

W2EDEE.  Send  /'A 
at  once  for  full 
particulars  and  JN/ar 
testimonials.  JEfr&K 

D.Y.Hallock&Son,(£F^  / 

YORK.  PA.  ^ 


THE  WIARD 


ADJUSTABLE 

WEEDER. 


Kins 

the  weeds, 
increases  the  crops, 
and  saves  more  labor 
than  any  other 
Implement 
on  the  farm.  U  YOr 


YU*-  Rakes,  Hand 
*  Planters,  Morgan 
Spading  Harrow,  <fec. 


This  Weeder  \ 
has  adjustments  \ 
and  advantages  \ 
not  found  in  others. 


WlAltl)  PLOW  CO..  BATAVIA.  N.  Y. 
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THE  POULTRY  HEAT  THE  HOUSE. 

A  “typewriter”  as  a  farmer’s  wife. 

“  Times  "  Not  So  Bad  Here. 

I  recently  met  a  young  farmer  of  southern  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  who  is  doing  business  on  a  unique  principle,  and 
showing  at  least  something-  of  the  possibilities  of 
agriculture : 

“How  do  the  times  affect  your  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  ”  was  the  first  question  I  asked. 

“  We  do  not  know  anything  about 
hard  times  in  our  locality.  We  are  a 
farming  community.” 

“  Did  not  the  drought  affect  you  last 
season  ? ” 

“  Yes,  to  some  extent ;  but  those  who 
farmed  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
made  more  money  than  for  several 
years  back.  Oats  were  a  heavy  crop, 
corn  fair,  and  potatoes  an  average, 
with  prices  high ;  so  we  are  really 
ahead  more  than  usual.” 

“Then  you  would  not  care  to  ex¬ 
change  your  farm  for  city  property  or 
a  commercial  business  ?  ” 

“Never!  I  spent  three  years  upon 
a  bookkeeper's  stool  before  I  realized 
what  a  mistake  I  had  made  in  leaving 
the  farm.” 

“  Do  you  not  have  to  give  up  a  great 
many  pleasures  and  conveniences,  that 
you  enjoyed  when  in  the  city  ?” 

“None  worth  speaking  about.  The 
advantages  we  now  have,  outweigh 
those  to  be  had  in  the  city,  ten  to  one. 

Of  course,  we  miss  the  evening  enter¬ 
tainments  somewhat.  But  if  there  is 
anything  we  very  much  desire  to  see  or 
hear,  we  write  in  for  tickets,  take  the 
train  in  and  come  back  the  following 
day.  As  for  conveniences  about  the 
house,  we  are  just  as  well  off,  as  we 
would  be  in  the  city.  Our  house  is 
heated  from  cellar  to  garret  with  a  hot 
water  system.  The  cooking  is  done 
upon  a  gasoline  stove,  both  winter  and 
summer.  We  have  hot  and  cold  soft 
water  constantly  on  hand.  Our  well 
water  all  passes  through  the  kitchen 
on  its  way  to  the  stock  tanks.” 

“  How  do  you  have  it  arranged  ?  ” 

“We  use  a  force  pump  which  forces 
the  water  from  the  well  into  a  small 
tank  in  the  kitchen  ;  from  this  tank  is 
an  overflow  pipe  running  to  the  stock 
tanks  which  are  in  the  barns  upon  a 
lower  level.  Another  pipe  is  connected 
with  the  house  tank  that  leads  to  an 
artificial  lily  pond.” 

“  Your  wife  probably  was  the  cause 
of  this  last  named  pipe  ?  ” 

“Yes;  in  fact  she  was  the  cause  of 
the  whole  water  and  heating  system. 

She  paid  for  it  all  from  money  made 
from  poultry,  vegetables  and  small 
fruits.  She  has  remodeled  the  house, 
set  out  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
built  a  small  conservatory,  improved 
the  lawn  by  reseeding,  filling  up  holes, 
etc.,  purchased  a  lawn  mower,  built  a  poultry  house 
and  yards,  and  paid  the  hired  girl  from  her  garden 
and  poultry  profits,  while  I  have  been  paying  for  the 
farm.” 

The  Wife’s  Side  of  the  House. 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  your  wife  must  be  a  partner 
in  the  business.  Had  she  always  lived  on  a  farm  ?  ” 

“No;  she  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  hut  was  a 
stenographer  and  typewriter  when  I  first  met  her. 


We  both  [happened  to  have  our  summer  vacation  at 
the  same  time,  and  also  happened  to  choose  a  trip 
around  Lake  Michigan  as  a  means  of  spending  it. 
This  was  our  first  meeting*.  It  was  not  long  before 
we  mutually  decided  to  go  on  to  a  farm,  and  leave 
‘  the  horrid  city  to  take  care  of  itself,’  to  use  my  wife’s 
words.  This  was  five  years  ago.  The  coming  spring 
will  see  the  farm  paid  for.” 

“  You  spoke  of  a  conservatory.  What  is  its  principal 
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use — flowers  or  vegetables?  How  is  it  heated,  etc.?” 

“  A  good  collection  of  house  plants  occupy  a  part, 
but  the  principal  use  is  in  raising  lettuce,  asparagus, 
onions  and  radishes  for  winter  use  on  our  own  table. 
Towards  spring,  cabbage  and  tomato  plants  are 
grown  for  home  use  and  for  the  neighbors.  Originally, 
it  was  heated  with  a  common  heating  stove,  but  when 
we  put  in  our  hot-water  heater,  pipes  were  laid  to 
heat  this  also.” 


“How  many  and  what  varieties  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  does  your  wife  raise,  and  where  is  her  market?” 

“She  has  an  acre  of  land  equally  divided  between 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Almost  all  varieties  of  vege¬ 
tables  in  general  cultivation  in  our  latitude  are  grown. 
Of  fruits,  one-fourth  of  an  acre  is  in  strawberries,  one- 
eighth  in  raspberries  and  one-eighth  in  blackberries. 
The  strawberries  are  Warfield  fertilized  with  Jessie. 
The  raspberries  are  Cuthbert  and  Gregg,  with  several 
other  varieties  on  trial.  The  black¬ 
berries  are  Snyders.  Her  market  is  at 
her  own  door  ;  and  her  customers  are 
her  neighbors.” 

“  Who  does  the  heavy  work  ?  ” 

“One  of  the  farm  hands.  This  is 
charged  up  to  the  crops,  but  all  food 
fed  the  poultry  that  is  raised  upon  the 
farm,  is  not  charged  to  their  account  ; 
only  that  which  is  purchased.” 

“  Do  you  know  what  her  net  income 
is  for  a  year  ?  ” 

“  Last  year,  it  was  about  ^350  ;  this 
year  I  think  it  will  fall  below  $300, 
owing  to  the  dry  weather.” 

Accounts  Are  Kept  of  Course. 

“  Do  you  keep  an  accurate  account  of 
your  business,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get 
at  the  net  profits  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  The  first  day  of  1895  I  knew 
exactly  what  my  profits  were  last  year, 
and  what  the  profit  or  loss  was  upon 
each  crop.” 

“  Would  you  mind  telling  what  your 
profits  were  last  year  ?  ” 

“  They  were  something  over  $2,000.” 
“  What  is  the  size  of  your  farm,  and 
what  crops  do  you  raise  ?” 

“  The  farm  contains  123  acres,  23  of 
which  are  woodland  used  for  pasture. 
My  crops  are  corn,  oats,  rye,  potatoes 
and  clover  hay.” 

“  What  is  your  money  crop  ?  ” 
“Potatoes  ;  I  raise  from  10  to  20 acres 
each  year.” 

“How  much  help  do  you  keep,  and 
are  you  able  to  secure  reliable  help  ?  ” 

“  Two  men  during  the  summer,  and 
one  during  the  winter.  I  have  been 
troubled  very  little  with  poor  help.  We 
are  often  away  several  days  at  a  time, 
always  two  or  three  weeks  during  the 
hot  weather  at  some  pleasure  resort, 
and  everything  goes  on  just  as  though 
we  were  at  home.” 

“  By  your  description,  I  should  judge 
that  your  home  in  southern  Wisconsin 
is  almost  a  paradise  ?  ” 

“Yes,  it  is  almost;  and  if  you  will 
come  and  visit  us  when  strawberries 
are  ripe,  roses  in  bloom,  and  the  air  is 
filled  with  perfume  from  the  curing 
hay,  hammocks  in  the  shade  and  ice 
cream  as  free  as  water,  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  farm  life 
is  the  ‘  ideal  life  on  earth.’  ” 

“  What  plan  of  rotation  have  you 
followed,  and  what  fertilizing  material 
have  you  applied  ?  ” 

“  For  the  last  four  years,  I  have  followed  a  four- 
year  rotation  as  follows  :  corn,  oats,  rye  and  clover  \ 
but  I  shall  drop  the  oats  this  year.” 

“Why  so?” 

“First,  they  are  the  least  profitable  crop  I  grow  ; 
second,  I  find  that  my  rye  does  much  better  sown 
upon  corn  ground  than  after  oats.  Then  the  rota¬ 
tion  is  a  little  too  long.  I  prefer  to  have  a  clover 
crop  once  in  three  years.  By  sowing  my  clover  with 
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rye,  it  gets  a  much  earlier  start  in  the  spring,  and 
the  rye  is  harvested,  giving  the  young  clover  full 
possession  much  sooner  than  with  an  oat  crop.  By 
keeping  all  stock  from  the  young  clover,  it  gets  a  fine 
growth  the  first  season.  The  following  season,  I  cut 
two  crops,  and  then  plow  under.  In  my  experience, 
it  does  not  pay  to  cut  a  clover  meadow  two  seasons  in 
succession.” 

“You  have  previously  spoken  of  fields  of  potatoes  ; 
where  do  they  come  in  ?  ” 

“  They  are  in  a  separate  rotation  altogether.  I 
seed  10  or  15  acres  to  clover  every  year,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  farm  buildings.  This  is  used  one  year 
for  a  hog  pasture  ;  I  also  turn  my  work  horses  into 
the  same  pasture  summer  nights.  Late  in  the  fall  it 
is  plowed,  and  the  following  year  planted  to  potatoes. 
After  the  potatoes  are  off,  it  is  seeded  to  rye,  and 
again  seeded  to  clover.” 

“  Do  you  use  any  fertilizer  of  any  kind  besides  what 
naturally  accumulates  upon  your  own  farm  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  I  keep  one  team  hauling  stable  manure  from 
the  city  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.” 

“  Do  you  put  this  manure  into  a  compost  heap,  or 
spread  as  hauled  ?  ” 

“All  manure  is  spread  as  fast  as  hauled,  including 
the  manure  made  at  home  during  the  winter.  During 
the  summer  months  it  is  kept  under  a  shed  in  a  shal¬ 
low  heap,  so  as  not  to  heat.” 

“  What  crop  do  you  follow  with  after  manuring 
during  the  winter  ?  ” 

“The  manure  is  spread  upon  the  seedling  clover. 
I  know  about  how  much  manure  I  will  be  able  to  get, 
and  act  accordingly,  covering  the  entire  field.  Some¬ 
times  it  amounts  to  only  10  loads  per  acre  ;  at  others, 
15  to  20.” 

“  Is  not  this  coarse  refuse  in  the  way  when  you  cut 
for  hay  the  following  season  ?  ” 

“  Not  to  amount  to  anything.  I  cut  my  clover  high, 
and  by  being  careful  not  to  set  the  rake  too  low,  there 
is  no  trouble.” 

“  Have  you  ever  tried  any  of  the  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizers  ?  ” 

“Not  to  any  extent;  they  are  too  costly.  When 
we  can  get  stable  manure  for  hauling,  and  wood  ashes 
for  10  cents  per  barrel,  it  does  not  pay  to  buy  chemi¬ 
cals  at  from  $25  to  $60  per  ton.” 

“  Where  can  you  get  wood  ashes  for  the  price  you 
name  ?  ” 

“  Almost  anywhere  in  the  city,  and  even  of  the 
farmers.  I  furnish  the  barrels,  and  gather  them  up 
at  intervals,  replacing  them  with  other  empty  ones. 

I  get  the  ashes  from  some  20  odd  farmers.  They  have 
no  use  for  them,  as  the  day  of  soft  soap  has  gone  by.” 

“  What  crop  gets  the  ashes  ?  ” 

“The  seedling  clover  in  the  potato  rotation.  The 
ashes  are  spread  during  the  fall,  usually,  at  the  rate 
of  1,000  to  1,200  pounds  per  acre.” 

“  What  tool  do  you  use  in  spreading  the  ashes  ?  ” 

“  I  use  an  old  broadcast  seeder,  with  a  force  feed. 
Previous  to  this  the  ashes  are  sifted,  and  the  charcoal 
is  given  to  the  hogs  and  chickens.” 

“  Do  you  always  expect  to  get  your  fertilizing 
material  as  cheaply  as  now  ?  ” 

“No;  since  I  commenced  hauling  manure  and  gather¬ 
ing  ashes,  two  others  have  entered  the  field,  so  that 
competition  will  soon  raise  the  price,  and  we  will 
soon  have  to  look  to  some  other  source  for  our  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.”  dwight  iierrick. 

Illinois. 


WHAT  SAY? 

Ensilage  for  Hogs. — I  would  like  to  know  whether 
any  one  has  ever  tried  filling  a  silo  especially  for  hogs. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  could  get  the  right  crop,  ensi¬ 
lage  would  make  as  cheap  hog  feed  for  winter  as  any¬ 
thing  I  could  get.  I  have  tried  them  with  corn  ensi¬ 
lage,  but  that  seems  to  be  too  woody.  They  will  eat 
some  of  it,  but  waste  the  greater  part.  Any  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  by  those  having  had  experience, 
will  be  fully  appreciated.  L.  s.  sr.  j. 

Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  doubt  whether  any  crop  will  make 
better  hog  ensilage  than  well-matured  corn.  Clover 
or  oats  and  peas  might  answer,  if  well  preserved,  but 
we  think  that  finely-cut  clover  hay  will  be  better — 
especially  if  steamed  ?  What  do  others  say  ? 

Wants  More  Eggs. — I  have  a  small  hennery  which  I 
wish  to  run  chiefly  for  eggs.  It  consists  of  1,000  square 
yards  of  land  inclosed  with  wire  netting  six  feet  high, 
divided  into  two  yards.  One  yard  has  a  12x24-foot 
house,  built  of  matched  siding,  with  floor  and  plat¬ 
form  lined  with  one-ply  tarred  paper  and  covered  with 
tarred  paper.  The  other  yard  has  a  large  coop,  6x24 
feet,  and  one  small  house  6x4  feet.  The  first  yard 
contains  60  hens,  one  and  two  years  old  ;  the  second, 
40  hens,  one  and  two  years  old,  all  mixed  breeds,  but 
mostly  B.  P.  Rocks,  and  six  or  eight  Brown  Leghorns 
badly  mixed  with  other  breeds.  The  first  yard  gives 
16  eggs  daily  ;  the  second,  four.  I  wish  to  do  better 
than  this,  They  are  fed  well,  the  daily  ration  being 


three  pounds  of  fresh  ground  bone,  oats  and  wheat 
mixed,  equally  1)4  pounds,  equal  parts  corn  meal 
and  bran  for  a  morning  feed,  five  pounds  of  chopped 
mangels,  or  what  cabbage  they  want,  fresh  water, 
grit,  etc.  Is  this  the  best  and  cheapest  ration  for  them? 
I  have  no  cockerels  ;  what  breed  should  I  buy  to  im¬ 
prove  my  mixed  stock,  so  as  to  get  better  layers,  and 
when  too  old,  to  fatten  for  market  ?  This  last  is  only 
a  secondary  point  with  me.  They  must  be  hardy 
enough  for  our  climate,  where  it  is  mild  one  day,  the 
next  freezing,  often  at  zero,  but  lately  at  12  degrees 
below,  and  sometimes  down  to  22  degrees  below. 

Seven  Mile  Ford,  Va.  j.  B.  l. 

R.  N  -Y. — Your  houses  are  too  crowded.  The  ration 
is  very  good,  but  would  be  better  if  you  would  mix 
the  oats  and  corn,  equal  parts,  have  them  ground, 
mix  with  bran,  equal  parts,  and  make  a  mash  with 
cooked  potatoes  or  other  roots.  You  probably  can't 
do  better  for  eggs,  than  to  get  Leghorn  cockerels,  if 
you  must  cross,  but  you  would  do  better  to  get  pure 
bloods.  We  submit  the  question  to  our  poultry 
experts. 

Strawberries  for  Pasture. — 1.  I  have  a  piece  of 
about  four  acres,  which  was  set  to  strawberries  last 
May,  in  rows  five  feet  apart.  Owing  to  the  drought, 
the  plants  sent  out  about  60  per  cent  of  the  desired 
number  of  runners,  making  the  matted  rows  narrow 
and  the  alleys  wide.  I  wish  to  pasture  this  land  in 
July,  August  and  September.  How  shall  I  manage 
it  ?  I  had  thought  to  sow  clover  in  the  alleys  in  May, 
say,  about  a  week  before  the  strawberries  blossom, 
and  cultivate  the  seed  in.  Shall  I  sow  Red  or  Crimson 
clover  ;  or  shall  I  plow  after  picking  the  berries  and 
sow  some  grain — oats,  rye  or  wheat  ?  I  wish  to  get 
feed  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible.  The  soil  is  a 
moist,  dark,  sandy  loam.  j.  s.  f. 

Burnside,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the 
other  “  clover  and  berries  ”  scheme  recently  pro¬ 
posed.  Crimson  clover  would  proba  bly  give  the  earliest 
feed,  but  the  tramping  of  the  pickers  would  injure  it. 


WET  SOIL  BERRY  NOTES. 

“didn’t  get  timbrell  crazy.” 

My  land  is  banked  meadow — that  is,  land  which, 
in  its  natural  state,  is  at  each  high  tide  covered  by 
water  from  one  to  two  feet  in  depth.  This  flooding  is 
prevented  by  a  bank  or  dike,  and  the  drainage  water 
passes  off  through  a  sluice  having  a  door  opening  out¬ 
wardly,  giving  free  egress  to  the  water  during  the  ebb 
tide,  but  closing  when  the  tide  rises,  thus  preventing 
any  water  from  the  outside  running  in.  The  soil  is 
an  alluvial  mud,  from  one  to  five  feet  in  depth,  and  so 
rich  naturally,  that  for  ordinary  crops,  manure  is  not 
needed  ;  practically  it  never  suffers  from  drought. 

The  chief  difficulty  on  such  soil  is  to  secure  suffi¬ 
cient  drainage  to  make  and  keep  it  dry.  I  thought 
prior  to  last  spring,  that  I  had  it  sufficiently  under¬ 
drained,  but  the  continuous  floods  of  the  early  spring 
months  taught  me  that  I  had  not.  As  a  result,  till  the 
early  berries  were  ripening,  a  large  portion  of  my 
patch  was  simply  a  quagmire.  This  afforded  a  pretty 
severe  test  as  to  the  ability  of  different  varieties  to 
withstand  excessive  moisture.  My  main  crop  was 
Gandy,  but  I  had  under  trial  in  lots  of  100  to  1,000 
plants,  the  following  varieties:  Bubach,  Haverland, 
Cumberland,  Chairs,  Parker  Earle,  Van  Deman,  Prin¬ 
cess,  Early  Idaho,  Mineola,  Burt,  Warfield,  Beder 
Wood  and  Stayman.  The  result  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows  :  Gandy,  even  under  these  unfavorable 
conditions,  netted  me  $200  per  acre;  the  others,  with 
the  exception  of  Bubach,  I  think,  did  not  yield  at  the 
rate  of  $10  per  acre.  Bubach  yielded  well,  but  the 
berries  were  so  much  softer,  even  than  they  usually 
are,  that  they  would  have  been  unfit  to  ship  had  I 
had  any  quantity  of  them.  I  have  put  in  additional 
underdrains,  and  the  following  varieties  gave  suffi¬ 
cient  indications  of  merit  to  induce  me  to  try  them 
another  year  :  Parker  Earle  and  Princess  ;  the  others 
have  been  plowed  under. 

Many  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  correspondents  praise  Gandy 
highly,  but  complain  that  it  does  not  produce  enough. 
With  us,  it  produces  more  cash  than  any  other  variety; 
as  I  take  it,  that  is  what  the  grower  of  small  fruit  is 
after.  I  have  under  trial  for  this  spring’s  fruiting : 
Dew,  Timbrell,  Princeton  Chief,  Marshall,  Mary,  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo,  Enhance,  Edgar  Queen,  Shuckless  and 
Eureka  [You  should  try  Great  American. — Eds.]  and 
will  report.  I  had  a  few  Timbrells  (potted  plants  set 
the  fall  previous),  and  while  they  were  green  I  came 
very  near  getting  “Timbrell  crazy,”  in  fact,  secured 
quotations  for  1,000  potted  plants.  The  plants  bore 
so  enormously  and  such  splendid  berries,  and  seemed 
to  be  so  late  (a  most  desirable  quality  here),  that  I 
thought  they  would  prove  a  bonanza  sure.  But,  as  I 
watched  them  ripen,  my  enthusiasm  slowly  died  out — 
such  speckled,  spotted  and  ring-streaked  berries 
wrould  never  sell,  and  I  sadly  abandoned  my  purpose 
of  rushing  into  Timbrells.  r.  l.  h. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  Cherry. — A.  B.,  North 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  page  36,  asks  for  facts  about  the 
Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  cherry.  I  consider  it  valu¬ 
able.  It  varies  some  in  quality,  the  smallest  being 
about  as  described  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  ;  the  largest  are 
of  good  size,  sweet  and  of  good  quality.  We  think 
very  highly  of  it  for  canning,  drying  or  sauce,  and  it 
makes  an  excellent  pie  or  fruit  pudding.  I  would 
advise  A.  B.  to  try  it  by  all  means,  but  be  sure  to  get 
plants  that  are  genuine,  as  the  Nebraska  sand  cherry 
is  sometimes  sold  for  it.  It  has  withstood  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  47  or  more  below  zero  here  unharmed,  and 
bore  a  large  crop  of  fruit.  G.  w.  B. 

Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Improved  Vertical  Drainage. — On  page  19  is  an 
article  on  vertical  drainage.  This  method  is  similar 
to  that  employed  in  this  vicinity,  except  that  when 
possible,  the  water  is  carried  off  by  underground 
drainage,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  soak  away.  A 
well  is  sunk  to  a  depth  of  five  to  eight  feet  (the  diam¬ 
eter  to  be  governed  by  the  size  of  the  reservoir 
needed)  in  the  lowest  place,  and  stoned  up  in  the 
usual  manner.  A  ditch  is  then  dug  leading  from  the 
well  to  where  the  water  is  to  be  taken,  and  tile,  or 
some  cheap  substitute,  placed  in  it  connecting  with 
the  well  at  least  two  feet  below  the  surface.  If  the 
water  does  not  filter  into  the  well  readily,  under¬ 
ground  feeders  or  ditches  constructed  the  same  as  the 
one  above,  are  dug,  leading  to  the  well  from  different 
directions.  This  method  will  drain  wet,  springy  land 
much  better  than  surface  ditches,  and  the  surface  is 
always  dry.  A  cheap  and  durable  substitute  for  tile 
may  be  made  by  nailing  two  planks  at  right  angles  at 
the  edges  and  inverting  the  V  thus  formed,  making  a 
good-sized  channel  which  will  last  for  years,  w.  G.  c. 

The  Dyeiiouse  Cherry. — A.  B.  wishes  to  know 
about  the  Dyehouse  cherry.  Six  years  ago  I  bought 
four  trees  from  a  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  nursery.  I  copy 
the  catalogue  description  : 

Dyehouse. — Unquestionably  the  earliest  cherry,  10  days  earlier 
than  Richmond,  fine  quality,  tree  hardier,  its  early  bearing  re¬ 
markable  as  its  great  hardiness.  Often  bears  at  two  years  old, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  a  scarlet  cloth, 
such  is  the  abundance  of  its  fruit.  Has  the  smallest  pit  of  any 
cherry  known,  a  splendid  keeper,  and  free  from  knots.  For  tarts, 
pies  and  especially  for  canning,  it  has  no  superior  among  cherries. 

Three  years  of  fruiting  have  demonstrated  every 
word  of  that  description  true.  My  trees  all  grew,  and 
the  second  year  gave  us  over  five  quarts  of  cherries 
from  the  four  little  trees.  The  two  following  seasons 
they  did  just  as  well  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time  set.  Last  year,  we  had  no  cherries  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  on  account  of  frost  in  April,  and  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  our  loss  on  fruits,  every  one  of  the  family  would 
regret  the  loss  of  our  Dyehouse  cherries.  In  quality, 
the  Dyehouse  is  much  better  than  Richmond,  less 
acid,  better  flavor,  and  for  shipping,  it  certainly 
would  be  better,  for  it  does  not  turn  brown  when  the 
stem  is  pulled  away,  nearly  as  soon  as  does  the  Rich¬ 
mond.  It  is  as  large  as  ordinary  Morello  cherries,  and 
is  altogether  good  enough  for  anybody.  s.  i.  c. 

Salem,  Ohio. 


JAPAN  PLUM  CULTURE. 

WHAT  PROMISE  DOES  IT  HOLD  OUT? 

A  question  of  interest  to  our  fruitgrowers,  at  the 
present  time  is,  what  effect  will  the  Japan  varieties 
of  plums  have  upon  the  future  of  plum  and  fruit 
raising?  Will  they  be  confined  to  narrow  limits  for 
their  best  development  and  successful  cultivation  ? 
At  present,  we  have  the  European  varieties  in  the 
East  and  on  the  Pacific  slope,  Natives  in  the  South 
and  West,  both  with  their  local  exceptions.  Can  the 
Japan  supersede  both,  or  will  it  be  confined  to  still  nar¬ 
rower  limits  ?  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  it  will  grow 
and  succeed  wherever  the  peach  can  be  grown,  with 
a  more  northern  limit.  Locations,  subject  to  late 
spi’ing  frosts,  extreme  cold,  etc.,  will  not  be  the  best 
locations  for  the  varieties  now  introduced.  U  ntil  we 
have  Japans  of  better  quality,  there  will  still  be  a 
place  in  our  markets  for  our  standard  kinds. 

The  Japan  also  brings  new  conditions  of  growth 
and  culture.  The  peach  will  be  much  used  as  stock 
to  bud  upon  ;  with  free  growers,  like  Burbank  and 
some  others,  the  trees  should  be  sold  and  set  at  one 
year  old,  exactly  as  is  now  the  custom  with  the  peach. 
And  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  sold 
just  as  cheaply.  Burbank  will  grow  upon  the  peach 
as  well  as  the  peach  itself,  and  with  its  fewer  branches 
and  spreading  top,  will  make  a  much  larger  growth 
than  the  peach  side  by  side.  Its  new  as  well  as  older 
growth,  being  set  with  fruit  buds  the  new  growth 
should  be  severely  cut  back  not  less  than  one-half. 
Varieties  like  Abundance  and  Satsuma,  which  set 
more  branches,  and  upright  growers,  should  have 
their  branches  thinned  as  well  as  cut  back.  For  our 
climate,  Burbank,  especially,  should  be  set  upon  our 
higher  lands.  Good  corn  land,  if  properly  enriched 


and  cultivated,  will  give  better  results  than  the  richer 
valleys  ;  especially  in  more  northern  locations  a  few 
hundred  feet  back  on  the  hills  might  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  a  crop. 

As  the  peach  will  not  bear  neglect,  but  should  be 
kept  growing  to  insure  healthy  trees,  neither  will 
the  Japan  plum  endure  neglect  like  the  apple,  but 
should  be  kept  cultivated  and  well  fed.  With  trees  as 
cheap  as  the  peach,  coming  into  bearing  as  quickly, 
growing  to  perfection  upon  our  lighter  lands,  with 
the  improvements  that  will  come  in  varieties,  will 
plums  be  raised  so  cheaply  as  to  affect  the  sale  of 
other  fi’uits  in  their  season  ?  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  may  not  undersell  both  the  peach  and  pear  in 
our  Eastern  markets,  at  our  present  prices.  To  the 
man  with  the  right  location,  the  Japans  will  present 
new  opportunities  in  fruit  raising.  With  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  paid  our  experiment 
stations  by  our  government,  ought  we  not  to  expect 
some  facts  in  regard  to  the  probable  success  of  a  new 
fruit  like  this  *?  By  working  together  on  the  question 
of  locations  and  varieties,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
might  be  a  great  help  to  the  fruit  growers. 

Worcester  County,  Mass.  h.  o.  mead. 


look  at  his  chickens.  A  handsomer  lot  of  pullets  I 
never  saw.  They  were  large,  plump  and  long  bod;ed. 
There  is  a  lot  of  meat  on  those  frames  But  two  cock¬ 
erels  were  left,  but  they  were  as  good  as  the  pullets. 
The  whole  flock  looked  wonderfully  thrifty.  The 
union  of  the  two  pure  breeds  seemed  to  have  resulted 
in  great  vigor,  and  that  is  a  big  point  in  raising  mar¬ 
ket  poultry. 

For  layers,  the  purebred  Leghorn  is  a  great  favorite 
of  mine.  I  breed  the  Leghorns  and  keep  them  pure, 
but  the  great  body  of  farmers  cannot  get  an  egg  from 
a  Leghorn  for  four  months  or  so  during  the  cold 
months,  and  that,  too,  when  they  have  fairly  warm 
poultry  houses.  The  Leghorn  is  small  in  size,  some¬ 
what  scantily  feathered,  has  a  thin,  large  comb,  and 
is  in  other  ways  unfitted  to  do  its  best  unless  given 
very  warm  quarters.  In  Maine,  we  cannot  make 
poultry  houses  so  warm  that  water  will  not  freeze  in 
them,  or  that  are  warm  enough  for  Leghorns  on  cold, 
cloudy  days  in  winter,  unless  the  poultry  quarters  be 
partly  underground. 

Under  such  conditions,  why  not  take  advantage 
of  the  Leghorns’  prolificacy  in  egg  production,  by  cross¬ 
ing  the  White  variety  with  the  W.  P.  Rock,  and  thus 
get  some  size,  substance,  stamina  and  warm  feather¬ 
ing.  Winter  in  a  State  like  Maine,  New  Hampshire 

The  three  pictures  shown  on  pages  101  and  103,  were  or  Vermont,  is  very  different  from  winter  in  the 
taken  within  a  mile  of  one  another  on  the  same  day,  latitude  of  New  York  City.  But  such  a  cross  as  I 

on  one  of  the  most  important  public  roads  in  one  of  have  suggested,  will  give  fowls  fitted  to  endure 

the  first  counties  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Over  moderate  cold  without  suffering,  and  ready  to  do  their 

this  road,  nearly  one-third  of  the  farmers  of  the  coun-  part  toward  making  a  full  egg  basket.  In  cross-breed- 

ty  travel  to  reach  the  county  seat,  and  hundreds  of  ing,  we  must  cross  thoroughbreds  on  both  sides,  else 

thousands  of  bushels  of  grain  are  hauled  annually  we  will  have  mongrels,  with  the  varying  degrees  of 

over  this  same  piece  of  road— so  called.  Fig.  33  shows  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  characteristic  of  the  latter, 

the  result  of  no  side  ditches  to  carry  off  surplus  We  must  crossbreed  for  a  purpose  and  mate  under¬ 

water.  This  little  hill  has  a  grade  of 
about  one  foot  in  ten,  and  the  water 
from  rain  or  melting  snow, 
the  middle  of  the  road  for  a  distance 
of  30  rods  before  reaching  the  top  of  j 

the  hill.  Some  passing  neighbors  kindly  < 
drove  into  the  ditch  to  show  its  depth,  f  7x7  .  ^ 

as  I  was  aiming  my  camera  at  this  |nr  V  ; 

particular  bit  of  landscape.  IJ  J  « 

Now  take  a  good  look  at  Fig.  33.  Did  .  V  •' 

you  ever  see  anything  like  it?  One  jwpBr— JLj 

gentleman,  when  he  saw  the  photo- 
graph  from  which  this  was  taken,  said  : 

“  What  is  this  intended  to  represent,  a 
diseased  lung?”  This  shows  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  above-mentioned  road  near 
the  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  water 
from  60  rods  of  road  and  from  30  or  40 
acres  of  land  on  a  sidehill  above  the 
road,  had  no  way  of  escaping  to  a  lower 
level  except  to  follow  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

•  *  rV'  jH 

Now  look  at  Fig.  31.  This  photo¬ 
graph  was  taken  30  minutes  after  the 
one  shown  at  Fig.  33,  and  shows  the 
exact  appearance  ox  another  hill  simi¬ 
larly  situated,  but  with  one  important 
difference.  The  road  overseer  of  this 
district  had,  just  before  the  ground 
froze  up  the  fall  previous,  dug  a  deep  ditch  along  1 
upper  side  of  the  road,  and  put  a  coat  of  gravel  on 
the  surface.  This  hill  is  now  the  best  piece  of  road 
in  the  whole  valley  ;  whereas,  the  year  before,  and 
for  many  years,  it  had  been  the  worst  spot.  1  was 
once  “  stalled  ”  with  half  a  box  of  sand  and  four  good 
horses,  in  this  identical  spot.  At  that  time,  it  looked 
like  the  spot  shown  at  Fig.  33,  whereas,  when  Fig.  31 
was  taken  it  was  dusty.  j.  M.  DREW. 

Minnesota. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  pictures  will  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  some  of  you  may  expect  when  the  frost  goes 
out  of  the  ground  !  It’s  there — waiting  for  you — a 
11  power- trap  ”  in  which  tons  of  energy  will  be  wasted 
before  the  mud  dries  out. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1  > 

Wool  Waste  or  Manure  ? 

J.  G.  S.,  Norristown ,  Pa. — What  is  the  value  of  wool  waste  for 
manure,  broadcasted  over  the  field  just  as  it  comes  from  the  mill  ? 
Would  it  be  better  to  buy  horse  manure  at  $1.50  per  ton  or  wool 
waste  at  $1.40  per  ton?  Which  is  the  better  for  truck  and  the  land? 

Ans. — Average  wool  waste  contains,  to  the  ton, 
about  100  pounds  of  nitrogen,  35  of  potash  and  six  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Yet  it  is  not  a  good  manure  for 
truck  and  vegetables,  for  the  nitrogen  is  in  such  forms 
that  the  plant  cannot  reach  it.  Vegetables  need  plant 
food  at  once  available.  The  wool  waste  used  as  you 
propose,  will  benefit  the  soil  mechanically,  and  will 
become  slowly  available  ;  but  for  immediate  results 
the  manure  is  better. 

How  to  Keep  Half-Cured  Clover. 

O.  I).  T.,  Town  Hill ,  Pa.— I  wish  to  put  clover  hay  in  the  mow 
when  but  slightly  cured,  say,  after  two  hours’  exposure  to  the 
sun.  I  find  that  it  heats  very  much  if  stored  in  this  condition. 
Would  it  improve  its  value  in  any  way  to  sprinkle  it  with  land 
plaster  as  it  is  put  in  the  mow  ?  Would  it  hold  the  heat  in  check 
as  it  does  in  the  manure  pile  ? 

Ans. — Land  plaster  would  be  objectionable,  as  it 
would  make  the  hay  very  dusty,  though  it  would  not 
be  likely  to  injure  the  animals  if  not  used  in  large 
quantities.  Plaster  in  the  stable  really  does  two 
things — absorbs  moisture,  and  fixes  the 
ammonia.  The  fact  of  absorbing  the 

_ _ _ _ _  moisture  tends  to  prevent  rapid  fer- 

•  mentation 


runs  in 


but  the  greatest  use  of 
plaster  in  the  stable  is  to  catch  the 
escaping  ammonia.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  conditions  in  the  hay  mow  are 
somewhat  different,  and  the  objects 
sought  are  certainly  quite  different. 
Salt  would,  without  doubt,  be  better 
than  plaster.  A  peck  to  a  ton  of  hay 
could  be  used  with  safety,  as  in  throw¬ 
ing  the  hay  down  and  handling  it,  the 
salt  would  shake  out  anti  the  animals 
would  not  be  likely  to  get  too  much. 
Four  quarts  of  salt  per  ton  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  entirely  safe.  The  effect  of 
the  salt  is  to  arrest,  to  some  extent, 
heating,  thereby  giving  the  hay  time 
to  part  with  its  moisture  without  get¬ 
ting  so  hot  as  to  cause  molding.  It  is 
doubtful  if  this  method  of  storing 
clover  hay  should  be  adopted.  Nearly 
twice  as  much  weight  has  to  be  hauled 
and  handled  as  when  the  hay  is  prop¬ 
erly  cured.  Would  it  not  be  far  wiser 
and  more  satisfactory  to  purchase  some 
hay  caps  that  could  be  used  in  case  of 
rain  or  heavy  dews  ?  They  should  not 
be  kept  on  continuously,  as  they  seriously  retard  the 
curing  of  the  hay.  A  good  plan  is  ta bunch,  as  judg¬ 
ment  dictates,  and  open  the  bunches  after  the  dew 
has  gone  in  the  morning,  and  when  the  ground  has 
warmed  up  and  the  sun  is  bright.  It  requires  but 
little  work  to  open  them,  making  of  each  five  or  six 
forkfuls,  and  it  is  not  a  serious  job  to  rebunch  them 
at  night.  By  this  method,  two  days’  sun  and  curing 
would  be  secured. 

The  hay  should  contain  about  30  per  cent  of  water 
when  put  in  the  mow.  If  put  in  much  drier,  the  leaves 
are  likely  to  fall,  and  it  will  not  go  through  sweat  in 
the  mow  which  is  so  beneficial  to  hay,  provided  the 
heat  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  molding.  This  sweat¬ 
ing  process  softens  the  fiber  and  develops  aroma. 

I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Draft  With  Large  and  Small  Wheels. 

D.  M.  //.,  Calverton,  N.  Y.— How  much  harder  will  a  load  of,  say, 
one  ton  draw  on  a  wagon  with  wheels  three  feet  high,  than  on  one 
with  wheels  four  feet  high,  each  with  1%-inch  steel  axles,  all  other 
things  being  equal  ?  Would  not  the  direction  of  the  line  of  draft 
lift  on  the  lower  wheels  enough  nearly  to  balance  any  advantage 
gained  by  the  higher  ones  ? 

Ans. — There  is  no  gain  in  power  by  enlarging  the 
size  of  wagon  wheels.  The  only  advantage  of  the 
large  wheel  over  a  smaller  one  is  that  the  excess  of 
leverage  will  be  a  help  in  lifting  the  load  on  the  wheel 
over  inequalities  on  a  road.  On  a  perfect  and  an 
equally  smooth  surface,  a  small  wheel  will  carry  as 
much  load  as  a  large  one  with  the  same  power.  There 
is  obviously  some  difference  in  favor  of  a  small  wheel, 
apparently  due  to  the  lifting  of  the  load  by  the  horse, 
as  the  line  of  draft  is  upward  to  some  extent.  But  as 
far  as  the  horse  is  concerned,  there  is  obviously  no 
gain  to  it,  as  the  exertion  of  the  lifting  must  neutralize 
some  of  the  force  exerted,  and  thus,  in  fact,  the  work 
done  by  tl\e  animal  is  not  lessened  tb  any  appreciates 
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RESULT  OF  A  POOR  DITCH  ON  A  HILLSIDE.  Fig.  33 


standingly  to  effect  that  purpose.  The  passion  which 
some  people  seem  to  have  for  crossing  any  and  every¬ 
thing  that  comes  their  way,  is  as  near  the  height  of 
folly  as  anything  can  well  be.  WEBB  donnell. 

Maine. 


A  Flower  Annex. — He  was  the  village  carpenter, 
with  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  and  flowers  were  his 
passion.  The  windows  were  full  of  them  in  winter, 
the  door-yard  in  summer,  and  when  he  bought  a  house 
of  his  own,  the  outside  cellar  door  was  soon  covered 
with  glass  to  shelter  his  pets.  The  next  year  they 
outgrew  their  quarters,  and  before  and  after  working 
hours,  he  extended  the  cellar  door  into  a  little  green¬ 
house  50  feet  long  and  about  10  feet  wide,  with  a  fur¬ 
nace  in  the  cellar  to  heat  it.  Up  to  this  time,  it  had 
been  play,  the  cultivation  of  the  best  in  man  and 
plant  for  the  pure  love  of  it  ;  now  the  commercial 
feature  entered.  He  made  up  little  bouquets  and 
sent  them  to  the  city  by  a  neighbor  who  attended 
market  ;  the  results  were  encouraging  financially,  and 
another  house  was  built,  then  another,  and  his  little 
garden  was  full.  Still  there  were  more  flowers  wanted, 
so  he  rented  some  land  of  a  neighbor,  and  now  he  and 
his  son  have  a  nice  business,  which  has,  like  Topsy, 
“  just  growed.”  Does  it  pay  ?  Yes,  if  a  gross  yearly 
income  of  S800  to  SI, 000  or  more,  with  comparatively 
light  cash  outlays,  would  be  called  paying.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  certainly  very  much  better  than  mechanical 
work.  He  has  resources  to  command  all  the  comforts 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  is  free  from  harass¬ 
ing  care  or  undue  anxiety. 

With  beauty  art,  taste,  culture,  books  to  make 
His  hour  of  leisure  richer  than  a  life 
Of  four  score  to  the  barons  of  old  time. 

Chester  County,  Pa,  c,  p.  barnard, 


CROSSING  THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY. 


WHERE  THE  ADVANTAGE  COMES  IN. 

I  have  bred  poultry  for  many  years,  and  have  always 
been  strongly  inclined  toward  the  thoroughbreds;  but 
I  am  not  blind  to  the  advantage  that  may  sometimes 
accrue  from  crossing  two  pure  breeds,  the  “  some¬ 
times  ”  depending  upon  certain  conditions  that  I  will 
name.  A  neighbor  desired  to  raise  some  chickens 
last  spring  for  poultry.  He  had  Light  Brahmas,  but 
they  are  not  in  the  best  shape  at  five  months  of  age, 
to  go  into  the  roasting  pan — there  is  then  too  much 
bone  for  the  meat.  He  wished  a  more  compact  fowl, 
but  one  that  would  be  large  in  size.  Once  in  a  while 
one  will  find  a  Plymouth  Rock  that  will  be  big  and 
plump  at  that  age,  but  the  average  of  the  breed 
is  much  smaller  than  this  neighbor  desired.  The  Wyan¬ 
dotte  is  a  splendid  table  fowl,  but  smaller  still.  I  let 
him  hiave  a  pure  P.  Rock  cockerel  to  mate  with  his 
Eight  Brahma  hens,  I  went  down  a  few  days  ago  to 
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t  xtent.  The  easiest  draft  is  due  to  the  line  of  trac¬ 
tion  being  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  the  shoulder  of 
the  horse,  by  which  the  pressure  on  the  shoulder  is 
made  the  most  d irect.  N eglect  of  this  is  the  cause  of  the 
galling  of  the  shoulders  of  horses,  so  frequently  occur¬ 
ring,  mostly  by  reason  of  the  formation  of  the  limb, 
by  which  the  line  of  draft  is  thrown  out  of  easiest 
direction  as  regards  the  slope  of  the  shoulders.  This 
principle  applied  to  the  draft  of  a  wagon,  would  make 
it  necessary  for  the  easiest  draft,  that  the  axle  of  the 
wheels  should  be  so  fixed  that  the»  traction  should  be 
exerted  in  a  direct  line  with  the  middle  of  the  slope 
of  the  shoulder  of  the  horse,  and  perpendicular  to  it. 
Thus  this  line  would  come  somewhat  below  the  usual 
height  of  a  high  wheel,  and  about  even  with  the  line 
of  the  wheel  in  common  use.  H.  s. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  and  Bran  for  Fertilizer. 

8.  I).,  Oak  Hill ,  N.  T.— Will  it  answer  to  use  cotton-seed  meal 
and  wheat  bran  in  the  hill  with  corn  as  a  manure  ?  At  present 
prices  of  cotton-seed  meal,  it  is  far  below  the  experiment  station 
valuation  for  manure  in  cost. 

Ans. — Cotton  seed  meal  is  a  good  fertilizer — it  is 
much  used  by  tobacco  growers  and  by  farmers  and 
gardeners  in  the  South.  Bran  is  out  of  the  question 
as  a  fertilizer — it  is  too  costly.  A  ton  of  average  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  should  contain  130  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
55  of  phosphoric  acid  and  35  of  potash,  with  a  value  of 
about  .$27,  as  prices  vary  for  other  fertilizing  ingredi¬ 
ents.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  now  low  in  price,  and  large 
quantities  of  it  will  be  used  as  a  fertilizer.  You  will 
notice  that  the  nitrogen  is  largely  in  excess  of  the 
other  two  substances.  This  does  not  give  a  good 
balance.  You  should  use  more  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  with  it.  This  could  be  done  by  broadcasting  over 
the  field  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  fine  bone  to  one  of 
muriate  of  potash,  and  then  putting  the  cotton-seed 
meal  in  the  hill  or  drill. 

Cheap  Fertilizer  in  Nova  Scotia. 

H.  T.,  Milltown,  N.  B.— What  is  the  best  manure  to  use  on 
meadows  both  to  reseed  after  planting  and  as  top-dressing  ?  I 
can  buy  fish  pomace  here  for  $10  per  ton,  pressed  into  barrels 
green  after  the  oil  is  taken  out.  Other  fertilizers  would  be  bought 
in  Boston.  What  is  the  proper  amount  per  acre  ? 

Ans — The  cheapest  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  use  the 
fish  pomace,  and  add  potash  in  some  form.  The  fish 
contains  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  potash 
can  be  used  in  the  form  of  wood  ashes  or  muriate  of 
potash.  The  ashes  will  average  about  100  pounds  of 
potash  to  the  ton,  and  the  muriate  1,000.  You  can 
figure  from  this  the  relative  value  of  potash  at  prices 
in  your  market.  We  would  use  300  pounds  of  muriate 
or  1%  ton  of  good  ashes  to  the  ton  of  pomace — broad¬ 
cast  them  over  the  meadows. 

Sawdust  and  Ashes  for  Manure. 

A.  E.  B.,  Artie,  Ind. — What  do  you  think  of  putting  old  rotten 
sawdust  and  wood  ashes  on  dry  land  deficient  in  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  ?  Can  any  one  tell  from  actual  experience,  what  the  effect 
would  be  on  the  land,  and  whether  it  would  be  likely  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses  ?  The  sawdust  must  be  hauled  about  half  a  mile,  and  the 
ashes  purchased  at  reasonable  prices.  How  much  of  each  would 
you  recommend  ? 

Ans. — We  have  no  doubt  that  well-rotted  sawdust 
and  wood  ashes  would  benefit  clay  land.  The  saw¬ 
dust  would  provide  humus  to  lighten  the  soil,  while 
the  ashes  would  provide  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
and  also  lime,  to  “sweeten”  the  soil  and  loosen  and 
break  it  up  to  some  extent.  That  is  all  true,  but  we 
doubt  whether  it'  would  pay  to  haul  the  sawdust,  ex¬ 
cept  for  garden  crops.  We  would  rather  use  the 
ashes,  and  thus  secure  a  catch  of  clover  or  grass,  and 
plow  under  the  sod.  We  would  not  care  to  use  saw¬ 
dust  on  land  until  it  had  been  used  as  bedding  or  ab¬ 
sorbent,  or  worked  through  a  compost.  We  have 
heard  of  gardeners  using  sawdust  in  connection  with 
chemicals,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  give  us 
their  experience. 

Value  of  Kainit :  A  “  Home  Mixture.” 

G.  P.,  Townsend  Harbor,  Mass. — 1.  In  comparing  kainit  with 
muriate  of  potash,  the  latter  is  considered  the  cheaper  source  of 
potash ;  but  in  estimating  the  value  of  kainit,  ought  we  not  to  in¬ 
clude  its  percentage  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  ?  Sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia,  valuable  in  fertilization  of  grass  land  and  fruit  trees,  costs 
$12,  or  more,  per  ton,  with  about  17  per  cent  of  magnesia.  Why 
should  not  a  ton  of  kainit,  containing  nine  per  cent  of  magnesia, 
be  worth  fully  one-half  as  much,  considered  simply  as  a  source  of 
magnesia?  2.  I  think  of  using  the  following  formula  for  a  fertilizer 
for  top-dressing  grass  land  this  spring.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 


Pounds.  Nitrogen.  Potash.  Phos.  acid. 


150  cotton-seed  meal . 

9 

2.5 

2.5 

100  ground  tankage . 

4 

20.0 

60  nitrate  of  soda . 

9 

200  kainit . 

0 

24.6 

25  muriate  of  potash . 

25  dissolved  boneblack . 

12.0 

4.6 

40  ground  bone . 

i 

20.0 

600  for  one  acre. 

23 

38.5 

36.5 

My  soil  tends  to  excessive  dryness,  and  I 

have  thought 

that  the 

saline  property  of  the  kainit  might  be 

an 

advantage  in 

retaining 

moisture. 

Ans. — 1.  While  there  may  be  soils  that  require 
special  applications  of  magnesia,  as  a  general  rule, 
this  substance,  like  soda,  is  sufficient^  abundant  in 
the  soil  to  supply  the  amount  required  by  crops.  It 
is  probably  less  necessary  than  lime,  and  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  cost  of  actual  potash,  we  would  not  give 
value  to  the  magnesia.  As  between  a  ton  each  of 
kainit  or  muriate,  we  would  consider  that  the  price  of 


the  former  represented  about  250  pounds  of  potash, 
and  the  latter  1,000  pounds.  The  salt  in  the  kainit 
might  benefit  asparagus,  grass  or  grain  on  some  soils, 
yet  it  would  be  likely  to  injure  potatoes  or  beets. 
With  these  facts  in  mind,  we  would  buy  these  potash 
salts  on  the  sole  basis  of  the  potash  they  contain.  2. 
We  consider  your  formula  too  complicated  for  a  home 
mixture.  To  mix  seven  substances  in  this  way,  would 
be  an  almost  endless  task.  There  is  no  reason  for 
using  two  forms  of  potash  in  such  a  mixture,  or  of 
using  two  forms  of  organic  nitrogen  like  cotton-seed 
meal  and  tankage.  Neither  do  we  think  it  economy 
to  use  much  dissolved  rock  or  boneblack  on  grass, 
particularly  in  home  mixtures.  The  great  object  of 
these  mixtures  is  to  save  money.  This  can  best  be 
done  by  buying  a  few  staple  chemicals  in  large  lots — 
not  by  paying  retail  prices  for  small  lots  of  many 
different  things.  For  grass,  we  think  a  mixture  made 
of  fine  ground  bone  and  either  muriate  or  kainit  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  or  cotton-seed 
meal,  will  answer  for  a  home  mixture.  Market  prices 
should  determine  whether  cotton-seed  meal  or  nitrate 
were  used. 

A  Few  Potato  Questions. 

R.  B.  F.,  New  Kent,  Va. — 1.  Would  the  Crown  Jewel  be  a  good 
potato  to  plant  for  the  early  Northern  market  ?  2.  Should  it  be 
cut  lengthwise,  so  as  to  have  a  seed  end  and  stem  end  on  each 
piece  ?  3.  Are  two  eyes  to  a  piece  enough  ?  4.  How  would  Bliss’s 
Triumph  answer  ?  Would  it  take  on  the  market  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Crown  Jewel  was  tried  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  in  1887.  It  was  introduced  by  Johnson  & 
Stokes,  of  Philadelphia.  It  yielded  heavily,  and  was 
found  to  be  somewhat  earlier  than  Beauty  of  Hebron 
— not  so  early  as  Early  Ohio.  2.  We  are  in  favor  of 
cutting  seed  tubers  lengthwise  when  half  pieces  are 
used.  3.  Yes.  for  those  kinds  that  have  few  eyes,  like 
It.  N.-Y.  No  2,  givinga  good  deal  of  flesh  to  the  eyes. 
But  if  the  eyes  are  many,  we  do  not  favor  such  small 
pieces.  4.  Bliss’s  Triumph  (Stray  Beauty)  is  among 
the  earliest  of  potatoes.  It  is  used  a  good  deal  in  the 
South  for  second  crop  seed,  and  is  liked  because  of  its 
good  quality  and  color.  It  never  yields  heavily,  and 
we  would  not  advise  you  to  plant  it. 

No  “  Abundance  "  About  This  Plum. 

M.  E.  C.,  Greenwich,  Mich. — What  is  the  matter  with  my  Abund¬ 
ance  plum  tree  ?  The  past  two  years,  it  has  been  loaded  with 
blossoms,  and  they  all  set  plums,  but  not  more  than  one  per  cent 
of  them  grew  larger  thau  pin  heads,  while  a  Saratoga  tree  next  to 
it,  fruited  all  right. 

Ans. — We  cannot  answer  this  question.  We  are  glad 
to  receive  such  questions,  however,  as  showing  the 
shortcomings  of  favorite  novelties  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country. 

A  “  Blight”  on  Grape  Vines. 

N.  M.  B.,  St.  Catharine's,  Can. — I  have  some  Moore’s  Diamond 
grape  vines  that  were  struck  with  blight  last  spring,  immediately 
after  a  season  of  heavy  rain.  They  are  on  high  ground.  The 
leaves  turned  yellow,  and  then  a  heavy  coating  of  mildew  covered 
them.  What  was  the  cause  and  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ans. — This  “  blight  ”  was  doubtless  a  severe  attack 
of  either  the  Powdery  or  Downy  mildew  fungus. 
Three  sprayings  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  are 
recommended  ;  first,  when  the  leaves  are  about  one 
inch  in  diameter  ;  second,  when  the  flowers  are  open  ; 
third,  from  10  to  14  days  later.  M.  v.  s. 

Various  Horticultural  Notes. 

J.  W.  B.,  Salem,  Mass. — 1.  What  is  the  advantage  of  planting 
sweet  corn  in  drills  instead  of  hills?  2.  How  far  apart  should  it 
be  planted  ?  3.  I  understand  that  most  varieties  of  pears  are  not 

self-fertilizing.  Will  a  row  containing  both  Bartlett  and  Bose  be 
fruitful  ?  4.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  Abundance  plum  is  self¬ 

fertilizing  ?  Also  the  Crosbey  peach  ?  5.  Is  the  Bose  pear  early  in 
beginning  to  bear  and  a  good  yielder  ?  The  Bose  sells  the  best  of 
any  variety. 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  the  advantage  that  it  will  yield 
more  grain  to  the  given  area.  There  is  the  disadvant¬ 
age  that  the  field  cannot  be  horse- cultivated  both 
ways.  We  have  used  the  Macomber  corn  planter  made 
by  D.  H.  Nash,  Millington,  N.  J.  2.  This  depends 
upon  the  variety — tall  growing  kinds — like  Evergreen, 
may  be  planted  one  foot  apart  in  the  drills,  the  drills 
3>£  feet  apart.  3.  Yes.  4.  Yes.  5.  Yes,  very  early 
and  a  heavy  yielder,  but  the  tree  is  a  moderate 
grower. 

Soaking  Sprouted  Seed  for  Scab. 

W.  F.  W.,  Rindge,  N.  H. — Will  the  solution  used  to  prevent  the 
scab  on  potatoes,  injure  the  sprout  if  it  has  started  before  the 
potatoes  are  soaked  ;  that  is,  will  it  kill  that  sprout? 

Ans. — No,  if  they  are  not  kept  in  too  long.  With 
the  usual  strength  for  the  solution,  45  minutes  would 
be  enough  soaking  for  such  tubers. 

Artichokes  and  Corn  Fodder. 

M.  M.,  Breckinridge,  Mo. — 1.  What  is  the  value  of  artichokes  for 
hog  feeding  compared  with  corn  ?  2.  Which  is  the  best  variety, 
common,  Jerusalem,  or  White  French  ?  3.  I  wish  to  try  some  kind 
of  corn  after  rye  or  wheat,  for  fodder.  Which  variety  will  be  most 
likely  to  mature  a  crop  if  planted  about  July  1  ?  4.  Which  will 
mature  quicker,  corn  planted  in  hills,  or  that  planted  in  drills, 
four  to  eight  inches  apart  ? 

Ans. — 1.  By  chemical  analysis,  the  artichokes  are 
worth  about  15  per  cent  as  much  as  the  corn  for  feed¬ 
ing.  It  is  never  fair,  however,  to  compare  a  root  with 
a  dry  grain  in  this  way.  Read  what  was  said  about 
them  last  week.  2.  The  Jerusalem  is  usually  grown, 
we  think.  3.  We  have  used  Ne  Plus  Ultra  sweet 


corn  for  this  purpose  successfully.  There  may  be 
some  local  field  corn  that  would  suit  better.  4.  The 
hills,  if  kept  clean  and  well  cultivated.  You  will 
probably  obtain  a  heavier  growth  in  drills,  but  more 
mature  stalks  in  the  bill,  because  of  a  better  chance  to 
admit  sun  and  air. 

What  Part  of  the  Wood  for  Grafts  ? 

J.  A.  IT.,  Lampeter ,  Pa. — I  wish  to  do  some  grafting  this  spring 
on  apple,  pear,  chestnut,  cherry,  etc.  The  scions  are  always 
taken  from  the  growth  of  last  season.  Does  it  make  any  differ- 
ance  from  what  part  the  scions  are  cut  ?  I  have  been  told  that  the 
buds  formed  first  are  not  full  and  vigorous,  and  those  at  the  tips 
not  ripened  sufficiently  to  grow  well,  but  that  those  in  the  center 
of  the  scions  are  the  best,  and  are  the  only  ones  that  should  be 
used  for  grafting.  Is  there  much  difference,  if  the  huds  are  well 
developed  ? 

Ans. — The  scions  are  always  taken  from  the  last 
season’s  growth.  They  should  be  cut  on  some  warm 
day  in  December,  January  or  February,  and  kept  in  a 
dark  cellar,  with  the  butt  ends  standing  on  damp 
ground,  or  buried  in  sawdust  until  wanted  for  graft¬ 
ing.  The  first  two  inches  of  the  limb  or  twig  are 
thrown  away,  then  the  twig  may  be  used  all  the  way 
to  the  end  if  not  too  light  or  weak.  We  usually  leave 
three  buds  on  each  graft.  The  wood  at  the  top  end  of 
the  limb  usually  has  a  little  larger  pith  or  softer 
center,  is  not  quite  so  hard  as  that  lower  down,  and  is 
more  easily  broken  off  when  set.  We  usually  throw 
away  the  top  end,  yet  if  we  were  short  of  scions,  we 
would  use  it  in  the  smallest  limbs  to  be  grafted. 

EDWIN  IIOYT. 

Currants  Not  Satisfactory. 

P.  )V.  J.,  Pontiac,  Mich. — My  currant  bushes  set  last  spring,  did 
not  behave  according  to  my  notion.  I  set  them  out  without  cutting 
back,  and  they  made  growth  on  the  extreme  ends  instead  of 
spreading  or  thickening  ?  My  young  Fays  grow-  two  to  three  feet 
high,  and  then  break  or  fall  over.  Should  I  cut  them  off  at  the 
ground  to  thicken  up  something  like  a  hedge  ? 

Ans. — The  currant  borer  is  the  cause  of  the  branches 
breaking.  We  fancy  that  a  little  cutting  back,  and 
plenty  of  fertilizer  or  manure,  would  give  the  desired 
growth.  To  destroy  the  borer,  cut  and  burn  all 
infested  stems  early  in  spring,  or  at  any  other  time 
when  they  are  seen  to  be  infested. 

Celery  in  a  Greenhouse. 

F.  V.  B.,  Blair  Station,  Pa. — I  have  a  greenhouse  100x26  feet.  I 
raise  lettuce  in  winter,  and  for  a  summer  crop,  tomatoes  have 
been  raised  heretofore.  The  plan  is  to  have  the  plants  as  large  as 
possible  by  the  time  frosts  are  over,  so  that  we  can  take  the  glass 
all  off  for  the  rest  of  the  summer.  The  tomatoes  rot  too  easily. 
Could  celery  be  grown  in  place  of  tomatoes,  that  is,  for  a  summer 
crop  ?  Of  course  it  would  have  to  be  all  off  in  time  to  plant  lettuce 
in  the  fall,  say,  October  1.  What  condition  of  ground  is  best,  what 
kind  of  seed,  and  when  should  it  be  sowed  ? 

Ans. — It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  celery  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  grown  in  a  greenhouse  in  summer.  In  my 
personal  experience,  a  few  plants  of  Crawford's  Half¬ 
dwarf,  were  selected  from  a  seed  test,  made  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  potted  first  in  2>£-inch  pots  and  later  shifted  into 
five-inch  pots.  They  were  kept  in  a  house  whera  the 
average  temperature  did  not  rise  much  above  60 
degrees,  until  late  in  May,  when  they  were  turned  out 
n  the  garden  and  given  good  care.  They  made  large 
clumps  by  fall,  and  showed  no  tendency  to  run  to 
seed.  During  the  last  few  weeks  in  the  greenhouse, 
growth  became  checked  and  the  leaves  burned, 
though  the  glass  was  well  whitewashed.  Ordinary 
potting  soil  (rotted  sods  and  one-quarter  manure,  with 
a  little  sand)  was  used.  As  every  one  knows,  celery 
grows  best  in  a  moist  and  rather  low  temperature, 
which  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain  under  glass 
in  summer.  In  my  estimation,  the  early  celery,  which 
the  enterprising  Western  growers  furnish  in  such 
abundance,  is  pretty  poor  stuff  as  regards  flavor. 
This  delicious  esculent  like  many  other  good  things, 
seems  to  have  its  appointed  season,  out  of  which  it 
loses  all  savor.  w.  v.  f. 

Sore  on  a  Colt. 

W.  A.,  Balm,  Pa. — My  filly  has  a  discharging  sore  on  her  side, 
like  a  large  wart.  How  can  I  remove  it  ? 

Ans. — It  should  be  laid  freely  open,  or  dissected  out 
with  the  knife,  after  which  dress  dailj'  with  a  two  per 
cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  dust  with  iodoform. 

f.  L.  K. 

Skin  Disease  tn  Horse. 

G.  H.  S.,  Peru,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  matter  with  my  colt,  and  how 
shall  I  treat  him  ?  He  is  two  years  old,  and  seems  to  be  troubled 
with  some  skin  disease.  It  first  made  its  appearance  on  the  inside 
of  the  hind  legs  above  the  hocks,  and  extended  to  the  body.  It’s  a 
sort  of  dry  scurf  or  scale.  The  hair  has  partially  fallen  off  the 
tail.  I  noticed  it  on  the  inside  of  the  fore  legs,  and  now  there  are 
scabby  patches  in  several  places  over  the  body.  The  colt  seems 
to  itch,  and  bites  and  rubs  itself  a  good  deal.  A  year  ago,  the 
mother  of  this  colt  seemed  to  be  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  but 
after  giving  her  a  drench  and  a  prescription  for  the  blood,  she 
came  out  all  right.  Is  this  contagious  ?  They  seem  healthy  and 
well  otherwise  ? 

Ans. — Give  the  colt  one  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil  to 
move  the  bowels.  Then  give  one  tablespoonful  of  the 
following  powder  on  the  feed  twice  daily  :  Powdered 
gentian,  eight  ounces;  sulphate  of  soda,  eight  ounces; 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  two  ounces  ;  powdered  nux 
vomica,  two  ounces.  Mix.  Wash  the  scaly  patches 
at  least  once  a  week  with  warm  Castile  soap  suds, 
breaking  up  and  removing  as  much  of  the  scurf  as 
possible,  then  rub  dry  and  anoint  with  iodine  ointment 
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(iodine  one  Ounce,  potassium  iodide  four  drams,  oil  of 
wood  tar  two  ounces,  lard  eight  ounces).  The  trouble 
may  be  contagious,  I  cannot  tell  positively  from  the 
description.  f.  l.  k. 

Grain  Ration  for  a  Service  Stallion. 

A.  W.  M.,  Taylor  la.  Pa. — What  is  a  good  ration  for  a  stallion 
during  the  service  season  ?  His  weight  is  1,300  pounds,  and  he  is 
seven  years  old. 

Ans. — In  general,  there  is  nothing  better  than  clean 
oats  and  wheat  bran  ;  and  you  will  do  well  to  make 
these  the  basis  of  the  grain  ration.  But  the  ration 
may  be  varied  to  suit  circumstances.  Whole  oats  may 
be  given  twice  daily,  with  a  mill-feed  ration  once 
daily,  to  consist  of  equal  parts  of  wheat  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings  and  corn  meal  or  ground  wheat.  The  mill 
feed  may  be  fed  to  advantage  with  cut  hay  in  the 
form  of  a  chop,  if  convenient.  Equal  parts  by  meas¬ 
ure  of  whole  oats  and  coarse  wheat  bran,  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  ration  to  be  fed  two  or  three  times  daily, 
either  with  or  without  the  mill-feed  ration.  Should 
the  bowels  become  too  loose,  reduce  the  quantity  of 
bran.  As  to  the  quantity  of  grain  to  feed,  no  definite 
directions  can  be  given.  It  will  vary  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  each  individual  horse.  In  general, 
four  to  eight  quarts  three  times  daily,  depending 
ypon  the  condition  of  the  horse  and  the  amount  of 
daily  exercise  he  receives.  Clean,  bright  hay  (pref¬ 
erably  mixed  with  one-fourth  to  one  half  clover,  cut  in 
the  bloom)  should  be  given  only  twice  daily,  in  mod¬ 
erate  quantity  ;  or,  if  chop  feed  is  given,  then  feed 
long  hay  only  once  daily.  The  horse  should  also 
have  light  work  or  moderate  exercise  daily,  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  five  or  six  miles  roading  in 
order  to  keep  his  muscles  firm  and  give  general  tone 
to  the  system.  F.  l.  k. 

A  Heifer  That  Slobbers;  “Red  Water.” 

I.  M.  I.,  Langley ,  B.  C. — 1.— What  Is  the  matter  with  a  heifer  that 
slobbers  continually  ?  I  opened  her  mouth  and  found  it  full  of 
froth.  Her  eyes  look  dull,  but  she  eats  well.  Her  feed  consists  of 
Timothy  hay  and  turnips,  about  35  pounds  daily.  She  is  not  in 
milk.  2.  What  is  the  cause  of,  and  cure  for,  what  is  commonly 
known  as  red  water  in  cattle  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Salivation  or  slobbering  is  usually  due  to  a 
diseased  tooth,  injury  to  the  mouth,  or  to  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body  (splinter  of  wood  or  sharp  piece  of 
iron  or  other  metal)  penetrating  the  tongue  or  cheeks. 
Certain  foods  sometimes  cause  slobbering  in  some 
animals,  while  they  may  not  in  others.  It  may  also 
be  due  to  a  specific  disease,  as  rabies  or  hydrophobia. 
Make  a  careful  examination  of  the  tongue  and  whole 
interior  of  the  mouth,  for  the  presence  of  any  injury, 
foreign  body  or  diseased  tooth.  If  such  be  found,  its 


removal  or  cure  will  stop  the  slobbering.  If  nothing 
of  this  kind  be  found,  stop  feeding  the  turnips  for  a 
few  days,  and  in  their  place  feed  one  to  two  quarts  of  a 
mixture  of  wheat  bran,  and  corn  meal  or  ground 
wheat,  to  be  fed  dry.  The  mouth  may  be  sponged  out 
twice  daily  with  a  lotion  made  by  dissolving  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  powdered  alum  in  a  teacupful  of  water. 
2.  Red  water  is  a  name  commonly  applied  to  any  con¬ 
dition  or  disease  of  cattle  in  which  the  urine  becomes 
reddened,  or  of  a  dark  brownish  color.  Such  coloring 
of  the  urine  may  be  caused,  either  by  the  presence  of 
blood  in  the  urine  (hoematuria)  due  to  some  injury  or 
disease  of  the  kidneys  or  urinary  passages  ;  or  to  the 
presence  of  blood-coloring  mattei’S  in  the  urine 
(hiBrnoglobinuxua)  due  to  some  more  remote  genei*al 
disorder  in  which  the  red  blood  corpuscles  are 
destroyed  and  their  coloring  matter  excreted  by  the 
kidneys.  The  tx*eatment  would  depend  upon  the  par¬ 
ticular  condition  or  disease  producing  the  red  water. 
A  full  description  of  the  ti’ouble,  including  the  number 
of  animals  affected,  with  the  symptoms,  and  condition, 
feed  and  siiiTOundings  of  the  animals  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  me  to  decide  as  to  what  particular 
disease  you  i*efer,  before  I  could  advise  special  treat¬ 
ment.  F.  L.  K. 

Overfed  Pigs. 

E.  B.  W.,  North  Royalton,  0. — I  have  10  pigs,  about  four  months 
old.  I  feed  nine  quarts  of  ground  wheat,  and  half  a  bushel  of 
corn  each  day.  They  are  growing  very  stiff;  can  hardly  get  out 
of  the  nest  to  eat.  What  is  the  cause,  and  what  will  cure  them  ? 

Ans. — The  gx*ain  ration  is  too  hearty  for  young  pigs. 
Reduce  the  feed,  and  lighten  the  ration  by  adding 
one-half  bran  and  middlings.  Feed  slops  or  soft  food 
at  least  once  daily.  If  this  fail  to  relieve  them,  or 
they  become  worse,  try  the  treatment  advised  for  hog 
cholera  in  answer  to  E.  VV.  J.  on  this  page.  f.  l.  k. 

An  Outbreak  of  Hog  Cholera. 

E.  W.  J..  Smethport,  Pa. — What  is  the  matter  with  my  hogs  ? 
They  are  all  dying  with  some  disease  .and  I  do  not  know  the  cause. 
I  had  38  in  one  lot  of  about  two  acres  ;  they  had  two  hog  houses  to 
run  in.  As  I  am  a  butcher,  I  feed  the  offal  from  the  slaughter 
house.  I  boil  the  heads  and  legs  of  all  stock  that  is  slaughtered, 
and  feed  about  two  barrels  of  slops  from  the  hotels  every  day. 
They  have  feed  by  them  all  the  time,  but  it  is  put  in  fresh  every 
day  and  the  troughs  are  cleaned  out  every  day.  They  have  good, 
clean  water  to  go  to.  They  are  fat  all  the  time,  and  have  always 
done  well  till  this  winter.  About  December  15,  they  commenced  to 
die.  They  had  no  use  of  their  hind  parts,  would  stagger  about 
when  moved  any,  but  would  lie  very  still  if  not  bothered,  till  they 
died.  Their  eyes  were  sore  and  ran  all  the  time.  They  frothed  at  the 
mouth  just  before  they  died.  After  death,  they  bloated  and  turned 
very  red  in  spots.  I  lost  14  that  would  average  about  250  pounds 
dressed,  and  16  last  September  pigs.  I  gave  them  sulphur  and 
charcoal,  but  they  are  still  dying. 

Ans. — Your  hogs  are  (lying  of  the  hog  cholera.  The 


most  satisfactory  known  treatment  fox'  this  disease  is 
that  which  is  given  in  the  Fanner's  Bulletin  No.  24. 
recently  issued  from  the  United  States  Bxireau  of 
Animal  Industx-y,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Bureau 
has  been  conducting  extensive  experiments  in  the 
West  during  the  past  year  on  the  tx’eatment  of  hog 
cholera  and  swine  plague,  and  the  i-esxxlts  have  been 
given  in  this  Bulletin.  Their  experiments  indicate 
that  these  diseases  may  be  successfully  treated  in  many 
cases.  The  following  is  the  formula  which  has  given 
the  best  resxxlts :  One  pound  each  of  wood  charcoal, 
sulphxxr,  sodium  sulphate  and  antimony  sulphide  ;  and 
two  pounds  each  of  sodium  chloride,  sodiixm  bicarbo¬ 
nate  and  sodium  hyposulphite.  These  ingredients  to 
be  completely  pxilverized  and  thoi’oughly  mixed. 
The  directions  for  administering  the  medicine 
are  given  as  follows:  “The  dose  of  this  mixture 
is  a  large  tablespoonful  for  each  200  pounds  weight 
of  hogs  to  be  treated,  and  it  should  be  given  oixly  once 
a  day.  When  hogs  are  affected  with  these  diseases, 
they  shoxxld  not  be  fed  on  corn  alone,  but  should  have, 
at  least  once  a  day,  soft  feed,  made  by  mixixxg  bran 
and  middlings,  or  xniddlings  and  corn  meal,  or  ground 
oats  and  corn,  or  crushed  wheat  with  hot  water,  and 
then  stirx’ing  into  this  the  proper  quantity  of  the 
medicine.  Ilogs  are  fond  of  this  mixture,  it  increases 
their  appetites,  and  when  they  once  taste  of  food  with 
which  it  has  been  mixed,  they  will  eat  it  thoxxgh  noth¬ 
ing  else  will  tempt  them.  Animals  that  are  very  sick 
and  that  will  not  come  to  the  feed,  should  be  drenched 
with  the  medicine  shaken  xxp  with  water.  Great  care 
shoxxld  be  exercised  in  drenching  hogs  or  they  will  be 
suffocated.  Do  not  turn  the  hog  on  its  back  to  drench 
it,  but  pull  the  cheek  away  from  the  teeth,  so  as  to 
form  a  pouch,  into  which  the  medicine  may  be  slowly 
poxired.  It  will  flow  fx’om  the  cheek  into  the  mouth, 
and  when  the  hog  finds  out  what  it  is,  it  will  stop 
squealing  and  swallow.  In  oixr  experiments,  hogs 
which  were  so  sick  that  they  would  eat  nothing,  have 
commenced  to  eat  very  soon  after  getting  a  dose  of 
the  remedy,  and  have  steadily  impi’oved  xxntil  they  ap- 
peared  perfectly  well.” 

In  addition  to  giving  the  medicine,  care  being  taken 
that  each  hog  receives  its  share,  the  animals  should 
have  dry,  comfortable  quarters.  Yoxx  can  still  use  the 
hotel  slop  in  which  to  feed  the  medicine,  bxit  I  woixld 
advise  feeding  sparingly  of  the  offal  until  the  trouble 
is  over.  Feed  only  as  mxich  as  the  hogs  will  eat  up 
clean  at  once.  Those  who  are  especially  intei*ested 
will  do  well  to  send  to  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industi’y,  for  this  Bxxlletin,  a  few 
copies  of  which  are  still  to  be  had.  f.  l.  kilborne. 
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UllIHU.  I  1 1 U I  I  U  stockof  thebtandard 
and  new  varieties.  The  new  Monarch  plum,  finest 
late  variety.  BoiirKeatQuiace,  fine  quality,  tender 
and  rich,  the  strongest  grower,  and  longest  keeper 
Apple,  Pear  and  Plum  Trees  for  orchards.  First  quality  at  lowest  rates.  Japan  plums, 
Kansas,  Loudon  and  Columbian  raspberries.  Triumph  and  Keepsake  gooseberries. 
Brandywine,  Marshall,  Timbrell,  etc.  New  Illustrated  Catalogue _with_full  descriptions. 
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1895  New  Apples,  Pears,  Nut  Trees  and  Novelties  300  Acres 

Starr,  the  largest  early  apple,  12  in.  around,  marketable  1st  week  in  July;  Para¬ 
gon,  Parlin  and  others.  Koonce  Pear,  early,  handsome  and  delicious.  Lincoln 
Coreless,  very  large  and  very  late;  .Seneca,  Japan  Golden  K asset,  Vermont 
Beauty,  etc.  Japan  Quince  Columbia,  unequaled  for  jelly.  Nuts— Parry’s 
Giant,  0  in.  around,  the  largest  known  chestnut;  Paragon,  Numboand  many  others. 
Walnuts — French.  Persian,  Japan,  English  and  American  Pecans.  Almonds  and 
Filberts.  Eleagnus  Longipes.  Japan  Mayberries,  Hardy  Oranges;  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt. 
Cherries,  free  from  insects.  Black  Knot  and  other  diseases;  Small  Fruits,  Grapes, 
Currants,  etc.;  Shade  Trees  Ornamental  Shrubs,  etc.  Catai,ogue  Fkke. 
POMONA  NURSERIES,  -  -  -  WM.  PARRY,  Parry.  N.  .7. 
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■  K9  The  largest  of  all  early  Pears,  and  the 
1  3|  earliest  large  Pear.  Strong  grower 
and  free  from  blight.  Most  profit¬ 
able  and  most  handsome  early  Pear. 
“A  remarkable  early  Pear.”  E.  S. 
Carman. — See  Rural  N.  Y.  Sept.  8.  Our  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  this  and  other 
fruits  for  profit.  Leaders  are  Japan  Plums,  Crosby  Peaches,  &c.  Largest  stock, 
Lowest  prices.  Send  for  surplus  list  6  c  Cherries,  Plums,  &c.  All  stock  guaranteed 
healthy.  Thrifty  and  Free  from  BiscaKo,  jhe  Rogers  Nursery  Co  -  °ox  102  Moorestown,  N-  J. 
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Over  1,000  varieties.  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Vines  and  Roses.  All  standard  and 
special  varieties.  Send  for  illus.  Catalogue. 

W.S.  LITT  L E  <fc  CO. Rochester, N.  Y. 

or  52  Exchange  Place,  N.  Y.City. 


ARE  THEIR  OWN  TRUE  AD VERTTSE1VTENT.  The  best  always  cheapest.  Ele¬ 
gant  catalogue  of  1U8  pages  Free.  Vegetable  and  Flower  Needs,  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Small  Fruits,  drapes,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Hardy  Perennials,  Bulbs,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  many  new  and  rare.  Immense  quantities.  No  finer  assortment  Of  Fruits,  Shrubs 
or  Roses  in  America,  with  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  than  any  other  nursery  can  show.  Nursery¬ 
men,  Florists,  Healers  and  Planters  are  cordially  Invited  to  call  and  inspect  our  stock.  Heeds, 
Plants,  small  size  Trees,  etc.,  by  mall,  postpaid,  larger  by  freight  or  express.  Hate  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  41st  Year,  1, (XX)  Acres,  26  Greenhouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  22  Painesville,  0. 


0.03  of  1  Per  Cent. 


AND  FULL  CAPACITY 

Is  the  record  of  the  analysis  of  the  skimmed  milk  of  the 

United  States  Separator, 

at  the  Vermont  Dairy  School,  where 
they  read  very  closely. 

ivB.  have  a  pamphlet  full  of  equally  fine  records. 
Send  for  it.  Here  is  one  from  many. 

Increase  of  6o  per  cent,  in  Butter. 

I  have  used  the  No.  5  U.  S.  Separator,  bought  of  you,  for 
about  six  months  and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Through  June 
I  made  40  lbs.  of  butter  per  week  with  small  pans,  and  in  July, 
with  the  same  cows,  but  with  the  U.  S.  Separator,  I  made  64 
lbs.  per  week,  which  represents  a  gain  in  quantity  of  60  per 
cent,  with  the  U.  S.  Separator  over  the  small  pans. 

Bridport,  Vt.,  Jan.  8, 1895.  E  L.  MINER. 


Ask  for  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Pamphlets  of  Anything  for  the  Creamery  or  Dairy. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Vermont. 


Strawberry  and  Raspberry 

PLANTS  FOR  SALE  Send  for  Price  List.  Address 
S.  F.  WESTGATE,  Long  Plain,  Mass. 


A  lot  of  PALMETTO  ASPARAGUS  (one  year);  also 
RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES  and  CUR¬ 
RANTS,  with  about  40  kinds  of  STRAWBERRIES, 
to  exchange  for  other  plants  or  for  sale  very  cheap 
PINE  HILL  FRUIT  CO.,  Centre  Brook,  Conn. 


fS? SPLENDID  and  TIMBRELL 

Strawberries  at  $1.50  per  100.  Loudon,  Sunset,  Kex 
and  Kansas  Raspberries;  Eldorado  Blackberries; 
North  Star  Currants;  Grape  Vines  ;  Donald’s 
Elmira  Asparagus;  Seed  Potatoes  and  Fruit 
Trees.  All  standard  and  valuable  new  varieties  at 
lowest  living  prices.  We  will  mail  you.  postpaid,  two 
eyes  of  a  valuable  new  potato,  fkke,  if  you  name 
where  you  saw  this  advertisement,  extra,  with  orders. 
Catalogue  free.  THE  CASSKL  NURSERIES, 

Covington,  Ohio. 


SALZE.RS  SEEDS 


ZS<m22.*  #***%  r. 


J2HNA.SALZER  5EE.DC9  LACR05SE.WIS 


February  16 


Interesting  Seedlings  of  the  Lady 
Apple. — The  following  note  is  from  L. 
G.  Smith,  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  P.  0.  Box  218  : 

About  12  years  since,  I  planted  a  lot  of  Lady 
apple  seeds,  and  thinking  that  it  might  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  you  to  see  some  of  the  seedlings,  I  send 
several  samples  of  the  best  of  them.  I  have  had 
some  early  ones,  and  also  two  seedlings  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  russet.  The  latter  I  de¬ 
stroyed  after  the  first  bearing,  and  now  regret 
that  I  did  so  as  I  find  that  the  seedlings  require 
some  age  to  show  what  the  size  and  quality  will 
be.  The  No.  5  has  a  peculiar  way  of  bearing,  as 
the  fruit  is  always  borne  on  the  end  of  a  stem 
about  a  foot  long  in  clusters  of  five  which  swing 
in  the  wind  and  yet  do  not  blow  off  easily. 

A  more  interesting  and  dissimilar  lot  of 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Biota  aurea  nana  is  a  new  variety  of 
evergreen  which  originated  in  the 
grounds  of  Pres.  P.  J.  Berckmans.  He 
tells  us  that  it  is  of  very  dwarf  and  com¬ 
pact  habit ;  a  perfect  gem  for  small  gar¬ 
dens  or  cemetery  plots.  The  original 
plant,  now  nine  years  old,  measures  only 
30  inches  in  height.  Biota  aurea  con- 
spicua,  of  the  same  origin  ;  has  a  more 
erect  growth  ;  the  foliage  is  of  an  in¬ 
tense  golden  color,  some  of  its  branches 
being  of  a  solid  metallic  tint,  others  suf¬ 
fused  with  green . 

Dr.  Bkrckmans’s  peach  is  described  by 
Pres.  Berckmans  as  a  seedling  of  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  the  Chinese  Cling.  Size  large, 
creamy  white,  with  a  blush  cheek  and 
crimson  mottlings  at  base.  Flesh  white, 
slightly  red  near  the  stone  ;  melting,  danger.  Diphtheria 
juicy,  vinous  and  of  highest  flavor.  It  typhoid  fever  often 
surpasses  any  of  the  varieties  of  same  a!tacks  of  a  cold  unle 
parentage  maturing  at  the  same  season.  |J  ^  ^ 

Freestone  ;  maturity  middle  to  end  of  II 
July  in  middle  Georgia . 

W.  J.  Green,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  pure  and  healthy  by 
Station,  says  that  the  Eldorado  black¬ 
berry  has  withstood  12  degrees  below 
zero,  and  that  as  to  its  productiveness 
and  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  it  is  about 
all  that  may  fairly  be  asked  for.  It  is 
superior  to  the  berries  of  Snyder  and 
Ancient  Briton,  and  equally  productive. 

The  new  Columbian  raspberry  seems  to 
Mr.  Green  to  be  stronger  in  growth  than 
Shaffer,  while  the  berries  are  “  a  little 
brighter  in  color.1’  Still  he  regards  the 
two  varieties,  as  does  The  R.  N.-Y., 
pretty  closely  alike  in  all  respects.  He 
says  of  the  new  blackcap,  which  we  have 
not  as  yet  tried,  Lotta,  that  while  it 
equals  the  Gregg  in  vigor  and  size,  it 
excels  it  in  productiveness.  He  speaks 
a  good  word  for  the  Columbus  goose¬ 
berry,  and  regards  the  Red  Jacket  as 
“the  best  grower  of  all — the  foliage 
being  perfectly  healthy.  ”  The  new  cur¬ 
rant,  North  Star,  he  says,  is  not  excelled 
by  any  in  its  free,  healthy  growth,  lie 
condemns  the  blotchy  color  of  the  Tim- 
brell  strawberry . 

Ciias.  E.  Pennock,  of  Fort  Collins, 

Colorado,  the  introducer  of  the  dwarf 
Rocky  Mountain  cherry,  writes  us  that 
he  has  now  a  hybrid  cherry,  an  acci¬ 
dental  cross  between  the  dwarf  Rocky 
Mountain  cherry  and  one  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cana  species  of  plums.  He  says  that  the 
original  tree  is  four  years  old,  and  nearly 
six  feet  high  ;  has  borne  three  crops  of 
fruit.  It  has  the  same  habit  of  bearing 
as  the  dwarf  cherry,  and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  fruit  is  nearly  round,  about  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  color 
dark  purple.  In  flavor  it  is  about  mid¬ 
way  between  the  cherry  and  plum.  Mr. 

Pennock  further  says  that  it  is  very 
good  to  eat  out  of  the  hand,  and  for 
jellies  and  preserves  is  delicious . 

Another  queer  plant  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Pennock,  found  on  the  Rabbit  Ear 
range  of  mountains,  is  a  dwarf  huckle¬ 
berry.  He  did  not  see  bushes  more  than 
four  inches  high,  and  all  were  “literally 
loaded  with  fruit  the  size  of  a  Cherry 
currant,  and  in  flavor  could  not  be  sur¬ 
passed.”  He  is  propagating  it  for  intro¬ 
duction . 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tim  Rural  New-Yorker 


35  Pack; 


In  Hid  Winter 


VEGETABLE 


Post  paid,  $1.00, 


Have  often  aeon  need  come  up  poor  and  sickly,  without 
sufficient  vitality  to  produce  a  crop-  "  '  ‘ 


.  „  .  „  .  .  -  ,  - ,  that  was  an  object 

'—r  'k.y  lcHHon  that  poor  seeds  produce  poor  crops— but  when  you 
plant  Salzcr'a  Northern  Grown  Seeds,  for  garden  or  farm,  the  scene  chunges 
as  if  by  magic.  Instead  of  poor  yields  yon  at  once  get  rousing  crops,  crips 
that  will  gladden  your  heart  and  1111  your  purse,  lor  Salzcr’s  Seeds  are  full 
of  life  full  of  vigor,  full  of  producing  qualities. 

$300  FOR  A  NEW  NAME. 

That  is  the  sum  we  pay  for  a  new  name  for  our  new  Oat.  It  is  the  great¬ 
est  Oat  of  the  century.  Sow  this  oat  and  you  cure  hard  times.  SccCatalogue. 
TREMENDOUS  STOCKS  OF 

Harley,  Dorn,  Oats,  Peas,  Wheat,  Fodder  Plants,  Potatoes,  Grasses  and 
Clovers,  in  fact,  our  farm  seed  list  Is  the  most  complete  offered  in  America. 

SPLENDI D  VEGETABLES. 

Large  selections,  many  splendid  sorts.  Everything  cheap.  Onion  Seed 
at  *1  perib;  85  pkgs.  Earliest  Vegetables,  only  $1,  postpaid;  10  pkts. 
Flower  Seed,  35c.  1,000,000  Hoses,  Plants  and  Small  Fruits,  hardy  ns  Oaks. 


Hood’s  Pills  are  purely  vegetable,  hand  made, 
perfect  In  proportion  and  appearance. 


moth  Heed  und  Plant  Hook,  144  pages, 
sample  ubove  $800  Oats. 


send  10c.  for  Heed  Rook  and 


71st  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 


is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19tli  Street,  New  York  City. 


are  just  as  important  as  blooded  stock  —  and  it  is  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  produce  them  —  blooded  seeds  for  practical  farmers. 

We  are  the  largest  growers  of  Strictly  Farm  Seeds  in 
the  world,  and  have  attained  that  position,  not  through 
accident  or  extensive  advertising  —  hunting  up  a  new  crop 
of  customers  each  year — but  by  sending  our  customers  a 
better  article  than  they  expect. 

For  Potatoes,  Corn,  Oats,  Beans  and  Buckwheat,  our 
seeds  are  the  standard.  Better  get  our  Catalogue  before 
you  order  your  seed. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO., 

Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


-Catalogue  HOME-GROWN 


[Guaranteed  fresh  and  reliable. 
Large  pkts.  2  to  5  cts.  Direct  from 
1  Grower.  Novelty  presents  with 
every  order.  Catalogue,  Free— 
or  with  2  packets  Seeds,  5  cents; 
35  packets,  $1.00.  Send  to-duy. 
A.  R.  AMES,  Madison,  Wis. 


COLE'S  HIuBtrated  CD  ft 
Garden  Annual  rnLL, 

OrrnO  The  Best  and  la- 
OLLlJil  Novelties 
in  Heanb.  Corn. 
Lettuce,  Melon,  Tomato 
a  Seed  Potatoes,  Pansies 


HgSmulllI ll  jimfll  Sweet  Peas.  Save  money  in 
,  buying  from  us.  Complete 

list.  Extras  with  orders. 
Address  COLE’S  Seed  Store,  Pella,  Iowa 


^  migt  Awarded  World’ « 
Sr.r  l|9  Columbian  Grand 
Prize  Medal. 

ALWAYS  FRESH  AND  RELIABLE. 

I  Most  Attractive  and  Instructive  buyers 
(catalogue  ever  published:  FREE  to  all 
intending  purchasers.  Address  at  once. 

HU)  □  II  r  L  h  0  0  P°ck  ford  Seed  Farms 
lift  DUUHUCC,  Rockeord, Illinois. 
_  Post  Office  Box  545 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRflRP’S  HORTHEBH  SEEDS  ^ 

• produce  earlier  vegetables  than,  any  other  on  earth. 
OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou.  Maine. 


THE  NEW,  LARGE,  HANDSOME,  LONG 

(MAIN  CROP) 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  pass  us  by,  if  you  are  looking  for  Reliable 


RELIABLE  VkbllU 

I  We  cl ve  Best  &  Most  Seeds  Cll/F 
(for  the  money  In  America,  vn  IE 
JWe  glvelarge  5c  pkts.  for  *c. 
By  oz.  and  lb.  Cheap.  Handsome 
Coiore<iCj>talogue  mailed  Free. 

Market  Gardeners  ask  klfl&ICV 
for  Wholesale  Price  List  HI  U  H 1 1 

ALNEER  BROS.,*' 

ROCKFORD  -  ILL. 


SEED  POTATOES 


Combines  STERLING  WORTH  for  the  eater, 
and  AJ  STERLING  for  the  grower. 

If  large  yields  and  choice  salable  stock  are  your  stand¬ 
ard,  it  will  please  you.  Yes,  it  has  a  record;  and  is’s 
a  record  breaker.  For  description,  history,  record, 
price,  etc.,  address  R.  D.  BURR,  Gloversville,  N.  Y 


We  handle  Aroostook  County  (Me.)  stock,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  our  Seed  to  be  pure  and  true  to  name.  Send  for 
catalogue;  mailed  free. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  K.  I. 


HARMAN  N  n  I  A  few  Bushels  only  of  this 
UHniTIHIl  ll U ■  I  ■  grand  new  potato.  Prime 
stock.  Peck,  $2;  bushel,  *7;  barrel,  $14. 

E.  &  J.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


POTATOES 

X*  By  planting  our  Famous  Northern 
Grown  Seed.  Earliest  in  the  world. 
You  can’t  afford  to  plant  old  played  out 
sorts  this  season.  Catalogue  free.  Local 
agent  wanted. 

I—  I—  MAY  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 
POTATO  DEPT.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Northern-grown  Seed  from  natural  potato  soil;  no 
blight,  no  rot.  600  bushels  White  Star,  choice  selected 
stock,  at  $2  per  180  pounds,  in  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  here. 
100  bushels  good  seconds,  at  $1.50  per  180  pounds. 

W.  E.  MANDEVILLE.  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y 


A.  H.  Griesa,  a  nurseryman  of  Daw-  _  _  _  _ 
rence,  Kan.,  writes  us  that  the  Cullins  is 
of  the  largest  size,  best  quality,  and  the  Address 
longest  keeping  apple  known  to  him .... 

Our  friend,  J.  W.  Kerr,  the  “  plum 
crank”  of  Denton,  Md.,  has  been  work¬ 
ing  to  obtain  improved  varieties  of  plums 
for  many  years.  As  a  result,  he  has  half 
a  dozen  or  more  strikingly  distinct 
novelties  which  will  be  introduced  in 
due  t’lne.  These  are  all  in  line  with  his 
belief — formerly  fixed  by  both  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation — that  the  ideal  mar¬ 
ket  plum  will  be  the  product  of  our  own 
native  species . 


■P*  |%  300  to  500  bushels  State  of  Maine 
t  U  f>otat°es ;  same  quantity  of 
White  Star  and  Early  Rose. 

C.  S.  KINSEY,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


Parman  Nn  I  SBED  potatoes,  strictly 

Udrmdn  I10l  I  pure  and  true  to  name.  Price. 
$1.25  per  peck.  Also,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2;  pure  stock.  Price, 
$1.50  per  90  lbs.  .bags  included.on  board  cars  at  Sevmour 
or  Ft.  Howard.  NORMAN  NELSON,  Laney,  Wis. 


Northern  grown  potatoes  best  to  plant. 
Get  Carman  No.  3,  Irish  Daisy,  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler,  etc.,  of  G.  B.  PICKERING  &  CO., 
Growers  and  Dealers  in  Potatoes  for 
Seed.  Fishers,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


00  cents  per  pound,  $5  per  peck,  $40  per  barrel;  Carman 
No.  1,  $1.25  per  peck,  $5  per  bushel,  $13  per  barrel ;  Free 
man,  Early  Sunrise,  Early  Rose,  Early  Puritan,  New 
Queen,  $3.25  per  barrel;  Green  Mountain,  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2,  Monroe  Seedling.  White  Star  and  the 
Maggie  Murphy,  I  will  put  in  this  list  for  30  days  at 
$2.50  per  barrel;  any  other  variety  you  may  want 
write  and  I  will  send  you  prices  on  them  that  will 
surprise  you.  C.  E.  KELLEY.  Newark,  N.  Y. 


M  ■  with  every  dollar  order,  and  $500  in 
CASH  PRIZES.  Carman  No.  1 
and  27  other  varieties  new  SEED 
POTATOES.  Also  Roses,  Plants,  Vines,  COLUM¬ 
BIAN  RASPBERRY,  etc.  Rock  Bottom 
Prices.  Free  Catalogue  to  any  address.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  NEWARK  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 


Wise  Men  Plant  Wise  Seedlings.  Carman  No.  1, 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Clay  Rose,  and  18  other  va¬ 
rieties.  Farmers’ prices;  as  low  as  60c.  per  bushel. 
Learning  and  White-Cap  Corn;  Scotch,  White  Chief 
Brown  Monarch  and  Potato  Oats.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  M.  FLUKE,  Nankin,  Ohio. 
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RURALISMS — Continued. 

seedling  apples,  not  produced  by  arti¬ 
ficial  crossing,  we  have  never  seen.  No. 

1  is  so  oblate  as  to  resemble  a  Peen-to 
peach  in  form,  with  a  wide,  deep  basin. 
The  color  is  a  rich  lemon  yellow  with  a 
delicate  carmine  blush  in  two  opposite 
parts.  The  flesh  is  white,  tender,  and 
reminds  one  of  the  Snow  or  Fameuse  in 
quality.  It  is  certainly  as  good  as  the 
Snow  at  its  best.  The  apple  is  just  234 
inches  in  diameter  one  way,  and  but  134 
through  the  stem  to  the  calyx.  No.  2  is 
as  round  as  a  ball,  two  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  either  way.  The  flesh  is  white,  and 
the  quality  about  that  of  Ben  Davis.  It 
looks  as  though  it  might  be  a  fine  keeper. 
No.  3  is  nearly  round,  a  trifle  conical 
with  a  deep  stem  basin,  white  flesh, 
tender,  sub-acid,  and  has  a  peculiar  flavor 
all  its  own.  The  color  is  bright  yellow, 
crimson  around  the  stem.  We  would  call 
it  an  excellent  dessert  apple.  No.  4  is 
much  the  same  size  and  shape,  which  is 
perfect.  The  color  is  a  pale  yellow  with 
a  cannine  cheek.  Flesh  white,  juicy, 
firm,  scarcely  sub-acid,  good.  No.  5  is  a 
curiosity — the  one  that  grows  in  clusters. 
It  is  of  the  same  size  and  form  about  the 
stem  as  about  the  calyx,  being  long  and 
narrow  —  cylindrical  —  234  inches  from 
calyx  to  stem  and  but  1 %  inch  crosswise. 
Flesh  yellowish  white,  tender,  sub-acid, 
and  as  good  as  the  Lady,  though  not  so 
firm.  The  stem  is  a  full  inch  long,  wiry, 
but  very  slender.  We  would  gladly  hear 
from  any  of  our  pomological  friends  who 
have  raised  seedlings  from  the  little  Lady 
that  brings  such  prices  about  the  holi¬ 
days,  whether  they  found  the  seedlings 
so  remarkably  variable  and  beautiful  as 
to  color  and  excellent  as  to  quality . 

Dr.  J.  R.  Garlick  of  Ashland,  Va.,  an 
old  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  says  : 

Acting  on  Tub  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice,  I  last  year 
planted  part  of  my  Irish  potato  patch  with  fertil¬ 
izer,  no  stable  manure  ;  part  with  both,  part  with 
stable  manure  alone,  fertilizer  alone  (a  brand 
made  in  Richmond)  did  best.  Stable  manure 
alone,  freely  used,  did  worst.  I  learned  some¬ 
thing.  Thank  you . 

Here  is  another  unfavorable  report 
for  several  of  the  Japan  plums  from  Mr. 
Henry  Willson,  Clinton,  Ill.  : 

Your  Japan  plums  have  done  much  better  than 
mine.  I  have  had  Ogon,  Abundance  and  Botan 
(the  last  two  seem  to  be  the  same)  for  several 
years,  and  have  quite  good  sized  trees,  but  have 
never  had  more  than  a  few  specimens.  Ogon 
generally  blooms,  but  nearly  all  fall  off.  Abund¬ 
ance,  or  Botan,  seems  to  winterkill  very  easily, 
especially  after  a  warm  spell,  as  the  buds  swell 
before  any  other  plum  I  have.  I  have  tried  many 
kinds  of  plums,  and  the  best  one  1  have  found  is 
De  Sota  as  I  have  it.  It  is  of  better  quality  than 
any  other  native  I  have  yet  tested,  very  hardy  in 
tree  and  bud,  and  bears  when  all  others  fail.  It 
is  the  best  to  can  of  the  natives . 

We  have  been  following  Mr.  Hale  in 
spelling  the  Crosby  peach,  so  noted  for 
its  hardiness.  Until  now  he  has  spelled 
it  with  an  e — Crosbey . 

Speaking  of  artichokes  being  the 
worst  kind  of  weeds — or  worse  than 
weeds,  that  is  a  valuable  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion  given  by  Prof.  Tracy  in  The  R.  N.- 
Y. — page  38.  Winter  plowing  will  not 
kill  them,  he  says,  but  summer  plowing 
(July  or  August),  after  the  old  tubers 
have  been  exhausted  and  before  the  new 
ones  have  formed,  is  sure  death  to  every 
plant.  That  is  the  way  we  have  found 
it  easy  to  exterminate  Quack  grass,  Tri- 
ticum  (Agropyrum)  repens,  i.  e.,  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation  during  hot,  dry 
weather . 

Word  for  Word. 

- Garden  and  Forest:  “Every  one 

who  has  once  tasted  the  real  delights  of 
gardening,  returns  to  it  with  zest.  Tran¬ 
quilly  pursued,  it  gives  a  certain  rich¬ 
ness  to  life  and  thought,  a  wholesome 
basis  for  intellectual  labor.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  bond  between  the  wise  and  the  ig¬ 
norant,  a  pursuit  wherein  men  of  differ¬ 
ent  station  can  interchange  roles  and 
mutually  impart  knowledge.  Rivalry 
here  is  of  the  friendliest :  the  cottager’s 
rose  may  surpass  that  of  a  duke,  and  the 
interest  of  one  in  his  specimen  be  as 
keen  as  that  of  the  other.” 
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- J.  H.  Hade  :  “  It  may  not  be  ex¬ 
plainable,  but  we  doubt  not  there  is  a 
spiritual  connection  between  living,  soul¬ 
ful  human  beings,  and  living  plants, 
fruits  and  flowers,  the  choicest  products 
of  Mother  Nature,  and  with  the  right 
feeling  existing  between  the  two,  there 
comes  a  better  growth  and  fruitfulness 
than  where  there  is  no  such  feeling,” 

“Above  all  things,  we  believe  that 
while  with  certain  soils  and  conditions, 
enormous  profits  can  be  made  in  fruit 
culture,  no  one  should  go  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  commercially  who  has  not  a  real 
love  of  nature  in  his  or  her  heart,  and 
can  get  a  real  pleasure  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  plants.” 

“A  strawberry  bed  for  market 
should  be  set  in  the  spring,  as  early  as 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition  to  work. 
The  month  of  April  is  the  best  month  of 
the  year  in  which  to  transplant  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  especially  for  beginners. 
Early  spring,  every  time.  Every  day’s 
delay  means  a  loss  in  vigor  of  plant 
growth.  Spring  will  always  be  found 
most  satisfactory.” 

“  Four  hundred  strawberry  plants  for 
a  family  plot  will  cost,  perhaps,  $3,  or 
seven  cents  a  day  for  all  the  strawberries 
a  family  can  consume  each  day  for  six 
weeks.” 

- Justice  Miller  :  “  To  lay  with  one 

hand,  the  power  of  the  government  on 
the  property  of  the  citizen,  and  with  the 
other  to  bestow  it  upon  favored  indi¬ 
viduals,  to  aid  private  enterprises  and 
build  up  private  fortunes,  is  none  the 
less  a  robbery  because  it  is  done  under 
the  forms  of  law,  and  is  called  taxation.” 

- Gardening  :  “  It  is  rather  a  long¬ 
eared  trait  to  ridicule  or  condemn  novel¬ 
ties  we  know  nothing  about.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural  that  the  dealer  should 
portray  his  flowers  and  plants  in  the 
most  attractive  way,  just  as  the  dry 
goods  man  does  his  wares,  and  select  the 
finest  and  most  perfect  samples  for  illus 
tration,  the  same  as  the  cattle  raiser  and 
farmer  show  us  pictures  of  model  animals, 
and  never  of  scrub  stock,  except  for 
comparison’s  sake,  to  give  us  a  chance 
to  see  the  difference  between  perfection 
and  inferiority.  But  did  we  ever  see  a 
tomato  so  perfect,  an  apple  so  big,  a 
plant  so  loaded  with  flowers,  a  field  so 
full  of  melons,  or  so  many  potatoes  to  a 
drill  as  some  catalogues  show?  Well, 
exaggeration  creeps  into  some  lists,  but 
others  again  are  strictly  true,  and  if  we 
should  be  deceived  by  preposterous  state¬ 
ments  and  outrageous  pictures,  our  com¬ 
mon  sense  must  be  at  a  discount.” 


Our  New  1895  Catalogue 


with  beautifully  colored  plate,  truthful  illustrations  of  select 

FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

Complete  list  of  Ornamental  Stock;  all  hardy  and  reliable, 
Mailed  free. 

T,  J,  DWYER  ■  Nurseries,  CORNWALL,  N,  Y. 


and  TIMBRELL 


BUY 

YOUR 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

From  W.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

HIS  32  PACE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE.  SEND  FOR  IT. 


ASPARAGUS  rTSRuffSB 

AUK  our  specialties. 

Mercer  Cherry,  Japan  Wineberries 


We  have  all  kinds  of  stock  to  be  found  In  a  First-class  Nursery. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.  J 


HOMESTEAD  FRUIT  FARM 


Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and  Gooseberry 
and  all  varieties  of  Plaiitn,  Vines  anil  Trees  of  the 
highest  quality  and  most  desirable  varieties.^  Our  Cata¬ 
logue  is  helpful  and  instructive  to  all.  FREE. 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  -  Moorestown,  N.  J 


RMot  Since  *  S 
^  Adam  Dug® 

in  the  gardens  around  Eden,  has  there  been 
seen  the  peer  of  our  gorgeous  Catalogue  for 
1895  of 

Everything r The  Garden 

This  Catalogue  is  really  a  book  of  160  pages, 
9x11  inches,  containing  over  500  engravings 
and  8  colored  plates  of  Seeds  and  Plants.  And 
as  all  are  drawn  from  nature,  we  show,  as  in  a 
looking-glass,  the  best  of  the  old  and  the 
latest  of  the  new. 

To  trace  advertising,  and  give  our  Catalogue 
the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the 
following  unusually  liberal  offer : 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  seen,  and  who  encloses  us 
20  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Catalogue, 
and  also  send,  free  of  charge,  our  famous  50- 
cent  Newport  Collection  of  Seeds,  containing 
one  packet  each  of  New  White  Sweet  Pea 
“Emily  Henderson,”  New  Butterfly  Pansy, 
New  Crested  Zinnia,  Succession  Cabbage,  New 
York  Lettuce,  and  Ponderosa  Tomato,  in  a 
red  envelope,  which,  when  emptied  and  re¬ 
turned,  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  pay¬ 
ment  on  any  order  of  goods  selected  from 
Catalogue  to  the  amount  of  $1.00  and  upward. 


GRAPEVINES 


CRAPE  VINES  '“fiV™" 

Headquarters  for  the  KANSAS  BLACKCAU;  best 
Blackcap  in  cultivation.  Catalogue  free. 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


LARGEST 
ON  EARTH 


- E.  P.  Powell  :  “  The  B.  S.  Fox  pears 

are  the  most  valuable  of  the  new  large 
fruits.  What  we  have  wanted  has  been 
more  winter  pears  of  a  high  quality. 
The  Lawrence  and  Anjou  will  not  be 
beaten  for  December,  but  apart  from 
Josephine,  we  had  no  very  excellent  late- 
keeping  pears  until  Mr.  Fox  sent  out  the 
Colonel  Wilder  and  Patrick  Barry.  These 
extend  the  pear  season  to  April.  But  at 
the  same  time  comes  from  France  the 
Directeur  Alphande,  a  very  superior  sort 
that  ripens  in  February  and  March.” 


LIST  FREE.  Address 


Columbian  Grape  Co.,  Kingston,  O. 


DOLLARS  FUN  AND  COMFORT 


85  &  87  COBTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 


Male’s  Book  tells  the  story.  Describes  and  prices 
Best  Rerrles, Currants, Grapes,  Aspara-  ■  >>  rrtiiiT 
gus,  Rhubarb,  Hardy  Reaches,  Japan  IN  r  H II 
Rlums  and  other  mortgage  lifters.  Drop 
postal  now.  MALE  IsHOS.,  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN 


Sco tts  Emulsion 


of  Cod-liver  Oil,  with  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda, 
is  a  constructive  food  that  nourishes,  enriches  the  blood, 
creates  solid  flesh,  stops  wasting  and  gives  strength.  It  is 
for  all 


Cut  this  out  and  paste  it  In  your  hat. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

350,000  PARKER  EARLE.  (  15,000  BEVERLY. 

150,000  Timbrell.  )  35,000  Smith’s  Seedling 

150,000  PRINCESS.  S  12,000  BlSEL. 

160,000  Bubach.  \  45,000  Gov.  Hoard. 

300,000  Lovett’s  Early.  (  25,000  Wolverton. 

100,000  Greenville.  (  30,000  Dayton. 

300,000  Beder  Wood.  ?  10,000  Leader. 

250.000  IIaverland.  )  10.000  Saunders. 

100,000  Iowa  Beauty.  )  10,000  Edgar  Queen 
170,000  Barton’sEclipse  S  10,000  Van  Deman. 
175,000  Gandy  (  15,000  Belle  No.  5. 

400,000  Warfield.  (  14,000  Aroma. 

250,000  Michel’s  Early.  (  13,000  Cyclone. 

No  Better  Plants  Grown. 

Packed  in  our  special  shipping  crate  1,000  each 
Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  at  once,  and  we  will  quote 
prices  on  500  or  car-load. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES,  Bent^cHHa.rbor 


like  Consumption,  Scrofula,  Anaemia,  Marasmus;  or  for  Coughs  and 
Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis,  "Weak  Lungs,  Loss  of  Flesh  and 
General  Debility.  Scott’s  Emulsion  has  no  equal  as 

Nourishment  for  Babies  and  Crowing  Children.  , 

Buy  only  the  genuine  put  up  in  salmon-colored  wrapper. 
Send for pamplet  on  Scott’s  Emulsion.  FREE. 

Scott  A  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  50  cents  and  $1. 
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Before  the  next  hothouse  lamb  season  opens,  we 
expect  to  print  a  series  of  articles  by  J.  S.  Woodward, 
on  topics  connected  with  early  lamb  raising’.  Let’s 
stand  by  the  “  Golden  Hoof  ”  and  grow  mutton,  even 
if  wool  doesn’t  pay. 

o 

When  a  man  graduates  from  a  Keeley  cure  estab¬ 
lishment,  the  first  thing  he  thinks  of  is  life  insurance. 
He  knows  then  what  a  risk  he  runs,  and  that  a  patched- 
up  will  power  is  a  poor  thing  to  stand  before  tempta¬ 
tion  and  despondency.  The  better  class  insurance 
companies  will  never  take  these  “  graduates”  at  the 
ordinary  risks. 

O 

The  House  Committee  on  Printing  lias  agreed  to  re¬ 
port  favorably  the  resolution  for  printing  the  results 
of  the  dairy  test  at  the  World’s  Exposition.  As  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  edition  is  likely  to  be  published,  all  those 
w  ho  desire  to  secure  copies  should  make  an  applica¬ 
tion  at  once  to  their  Representatives  in  Congress. 

O 

Under  “  Wood  Ashes  and  Bone  ”  we  hope  to  present 
the  problem  of  feeding  plants  a  proper  ration  in  a 
new  way.  This  is  to  be  no  special  plea  for  the  use  of 
fertilizers  any  more  than  “The  Balanced  Ration”  was 
such  a  plea  for  the  use  of  cotton-seed  meal.  If  we  fail 
to  give  manure  or  ashes  all  the  credit  that  is  due 
them,  just  remind  us  of  it,  and  we  will  make  it  right. 
As  usual,  we  purpose  to  take  time  enough  to  do  the 
thing  right. 

O 

Edison,  the  great  inventor,  is  deaf.  It  is  said  that 
his  deafness  was  started  when  a  boy  by  a  man  who 
boxed  his  ears  for  some  mischievous  prank.  We 
fully  believe  that  many  cases  of  deafness  are  caused 
by  blows  on  the  ears.  The  very  make-up  of  the  ears 
ought  to  show  any  thinking  person  how  damaging  a 
blow  on  the  lower  part  of  the  face  or  head  may  be. 
Nature  has  provided  a  far  more  suitable  part  of  the 
body  for  such  blows — if  they  are  deemed  a  necessary 
part  of  family  discipline. 

G 

People  sometimes  think  that  they  have  been  swin¬ 
dled  by  commission  merchants  because  some  ship¬ 
ment  of  goods  doesn't  realize  so  much  as  some  previous 
shipment.  This  isn't  necessarily  true.  Prices  are 
likely  to  fluctuate.  An  example  of  this  just  now  is 
found  in  furs.  Dealers  here  have  been  getting  what 
they  considered  good  prices.  The  prices  here  are 
largely  governed  by  those  of  London.  The  recent 
sales  there  have  shown  a  marked  decrease  in  many 
kinds,  and  shippers  here  will  probably  receive  much 
lower  prices  on  these  kinds  than  they  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  receiving. 

G 

“I  wish  that  you  would  send  me  some  one  to  buy 
that  butter,”  said  a  commission  merchant  pointing  to 
about  50  tubs  of  all  kinds  and  sizes  piled  up  in  a 
corner  of  his  store.  “  First-class  butter  never  stays 
in  the  store  overnight,  but  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  that  stuff.  The  use  of  cottolene  has  almost 
destroyed  the  demand  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  butter. 
A  dealer  who  buys  a  good  deal  of  cheap  butter  was 
in  here,  and  I  offered  him  the  whole  lot  for  14  cents  a 
pound.  He  took  a  number  of  bills  from  his  pocket, 
and  showed  me  where  he  had  purchased  a  number  of 
different  lots  for  4)^  cents  per  pound.  He  said  that, 
while  some  of  it  was  nothing  but  grease,  some  was  fair 
butter.  What  we  are  to  do  with  that  stuff,  I  don’t 


know  ;  I  wish  that  they  wouldn't  send  it  here.  There 
is  a  lot  in  five-pound  pails.  The  man  who  sent  it,  also 
sent  some  in  tubs.  The  latter  was  good  butter,  and 
sold  at  once,  but  he  had  evidently  packed  his  poor 
stuff  in  pails  thinking  that  the  packages  would  sell  it. 
But  there  they  are.”  Why  will  people  make  good 
milk  into  poor  butter,  and  then  expect  people  to  buy 
the  stuff  at  good  butter  prices  ? 

G 

At  one  of  the  meetings  recently  held  on  Long 
Island  by  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station,  Dr. 
Van  Slyke  made  the  statement  that  10  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  15  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  20  pounds  of 
potash,  or  about  a  200-pound  bag  of  a  high-grade 
fertilizer  to  the  acre,  was  considered  a  big  dose  by 
some  of  the  farmers  in  the  center  of  the  State.  That 
seemed  a  funny  thing  to  men  who  use  a  ton  or  more 
to  the  acre.  The  most  serious  side  of  the  matter  is 
with  the  one-bag  men,  who  will  not  see  that  they 
make  it  impossible  for  the  fertilizer  to  make  a  fair 
showing. 

G 

Eggs  have  reached  the  highest  price  so  far,  of  the 
winter.  They  usually  reach  the  top  earlier  that  this, 
and  begin  to  decline  earlier,  for  large  quantities  be¬ 
gin  to  arrive  from  the  South.  A  great  many  were  car¬ 
ried  over  from  last  fall,  and  earlier  arrivals  were  up  to 
the  average,  but  prices  have  been  moderate,  and  con¬ 
sumption  large,  so  that  present  stocks  are  light.  Then, 
too,  the  weather  has  been  cold  in  the  producing  sec¬ 
tions,  and  recent  receipts  light.  Last  week’s  arrivals 
here  were  less  than  half  those  for  the  corresponding 
week  last  year.  But  the  present  severe  weather  is 
unlikely  to  last  long.  When  warmer  weather  arrives, 
supplies  are  soon  likely  to  increase  rapidly  and  prices 
decline.  Stock  should  be  shipped  as  closely  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  especially  should  all  held  and  limed  eggs 
be  worked  off  at  once. 

G 

One  of  the  few  things  that  cannot  possibly  lie  is  a 
camera.  Whatever  comes  before  it  in  the  sunlight,  is 
pictured  just  as  it  is.  When  Mr.  Drew  pointed  his 
camera  at  that  Minnesota  road,  he  got  a  picture  which 
the  world  must  recognize  as  true.  So  that  “irrigated 
road”  reminds  one  of  a  “diseased  lung”  does  it? 
That’s  right.  A  diseased  lung  indicates  consumption, 
and  if  that  hillside  doesn’t  indicate  consumption  of 
energy  and  force,  it  doesn’t  indicate  anything.  The 
first  thing  needed  in  the  construction  of  a  good  road, 
is  a  sound  public  sentiment  and  honest  desire  for  im¬ 
provement.  That  is  not  only  the  first,  but  the  hardest 
part  of  the  task.  Get  that,  and  the  tools  and  methods 
come  easier.  Put  25  bicycles  in  the  hands  of  25  enter¬ 
prising  young  people  of  any  township,  and  the  interest 
in  better  roads  will  grow  at  a  double  compound  rate. 
When  a  man  provides  his  own  motive  power,  he  knows 
what  bad  roads  mean  to  the  horse  as  he  never  did 
before. 

G 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  what  a  young  man  can  do 
by  calling  science  and  advertising  to  his  aid.  This 
letter  is  from  a  woman  in  Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.: 

The  short  course  of  three  months  in  agriculture,  given  by  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  is  truly  a  great  advantage  to  young  men  of  push 
and  perseverance,  who  can  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
They  thereby  gain  much  information  that  cannot  be  otherwise 
obtained  by  men  of  limited  means.  Young  men  who  go  there  to 
learn  all  there  is  to  learn  in  that  length  of  time,  and  are  diligent 
in  their  pursuit,  will  be  benefited,  and  receive  the  knowledge  and 
information,  tliaf  will  be  of  use  to  them  all  through  life.  A  young 
man  from  this  place  went  there  January  4,  1894,  when  the  short 
course  began.  He  was  discouraged  by  all  the  hayseeds  in  the 
locality,  and  advised  not  to  go  there  and  spend  his  time  and 
money,  without  deriving  any  benefit  therefrom.  But  the  people 
were  mistaken,  for  he  went  with  a  will  and  determination  to  win, 
and  he  came  out  ahead.  Five  months  elapsed  after  he  returned 
to  his  home  on  the  west  shore  of  Owasco  Lake,  when  he  saw  an 
advertisement  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  competent  buttermaker.  He 
answered  it  at  once  and  secured  as  nice  a  place  among  upright, 
honest  people  as  can  be  found  in  New  York  State.  He  is  making 
butter  and  Neufchatel  cheese  for  the  Syracuse  market.  The  but¬ 
ter  commands  a  higher  price  in  market  than  any  other  sold  in 
that  city.  That  is  what  the  short  course  at  Cornell  University 
has  done  for  him. 

We  will  guarantee  that  the  young  man’s  mother  had 
much  to  do  with  that  dairy  education.  Down  at  the 
root  of  many  a  man's  success,  you  will  find  his  moth¬ 
er's  influence.  We  are  glad  to  get  this  note  because  it 
proves  what  we  have  always  claimed,  viz. :  that  science 
holds  out  practical  inducements  to  boys  on  the  farm, 
as  well  as  to  city  boys.  The  time  is  coming  when 
agriculture  will  fairly  compete  with  commerce  or 
manufacturing  in  offering  inducements  to  students  of 
practical  agricultural  science.  Increased  respect  and 
consideration  for  agriculture  will  come  through  in¬ 
creased  education  and  dignity  on  the  part  of  farmers. 
Our  agricultural  colleges  carry  a  greater  responsibility 
than  any  other  class  of  institutions,  because  they  rep¬ 
resent  the  class  that  is  in  greatest  danger  of  being 
misled  by  false  science.  It  is  unfortunate  that  some 
of  these  colleges  have,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
wandered  into  a  false  idea  of  their  real  mission. 


We  have  given  many  accounts  of  failure  and  desti¬ 
tution  among  farmers.  This  week  we  give  the  other 
side  in  that  account  of  the  young  Wisconsin  farmer. 
The  thought  that  strikes  one  most  forcibly  in  this,  is 
the  fact  that  the  wife  has  made  such  a  success  of  her 
department.  What  short-sighted  folly  it  would  have 
been  to  keep  her  over  the  stove  and  washtub,  when, 
by  doing  other  and  more  skillful  work,  she  can  earn 
enough  to  hire  the  rougher  work  done,  and  also  pro¬ 
vide  conveniences  for  her  house  !  That  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  superiority  of  brain  over  brawn, 
and  we  are  glad  to  have  it  shown  that  this  superiority 
extends  to  housework  as  well  as  any  other.  Not  long 
ago,  a  reader  wrote  that  he  was  much  pleased  with  a 
certain  article,  and  then  added  : 

I  hope  that  it  may  all  be  true  ;  but  it  looks  rather  too  good  to  be 
true.  Have  you  any  way  to  make  your  readers  doubly  sure,  or 
simply  prove  it  to  be  true  for  them  ? 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  state  nothing  but  facts  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  What 
we  describe  ourselves,  we  know  to  be  true,  and  we 
would  knowingly  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  corre¬ 
spondent  who  would  send  us  a  false  report.  It  is  but 
natural  for  an  enthusiast  to  make  the  most  favorable 
showing  he  can  from  real  facts  ;  and  for  this  reason 
the  reader  does  not  always  see  that  these  results  often 
mean  special  training,  special  personal  characteristics 
and  special  location — not  to  speak  of  long  years  of 
patient  study  and  application.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
we  cannot  always  prove  them  to  your  complete  satis¬ 
faction.  Naturally,  you  must  do  that  yourself.  We 
always  add  the  caution  about  experimenting  on  a  very 
small  scale  to  begin  with.  These  facts  represent  pos¬ 
sibilities.  You  are  the  one  to  study  and  see  whether 
they  lie  within  your  reach. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

Why  do  you  turn  your  nose  up  at  a  man 
And  sneer  because  he  seems  of  low  degree  ? 

Know  ye  not,  friend,  how  quickly  science  can 
Prove  your  smart  nose  of  dubious  pedigree  ? 

Whence  came  its  bone  and  muscle-makers,  pray  ? 

You  from  a  steak  absorbed  them  and  the  beef 
Took  them  in  turn  from  out  its  feed  of  hay  ; 

Bone  from  a  tiger  gave  the  grass  relief. 

Dead  from  despair  in  some  menagerie. 

Tell  us,  Oh,  tiger  !  where  thy  bones  were  made  ! 

Crafty  and  cruel!  In  the  jungle  free, 

Dead  from  thy  fangs,  the  elephant  was  laid. 

Trees,  grass  and  fruits  the  elephant  consumed. 

What  nourished  them  ?  Long  years  and  years  ago, 

Deep  in  the  jungle’s  darkest  depths  entombed, 

One  day  a  monkey  died  and  laid  him  low. 

Straight  from  a  monkey  comes  the  bone  that  made 
Thy  nose,  and  these  wild  creatures  used  it— all 
Lords  of  their  kind,  low  in  the  dust  were  laid; 

Use  it  not  now  to  sneer,  for  thou  shalt  fall, 

When  comes  thy  turn,  lower  than  these  wild  things 
Who  lacked  the  soul  and  mind  that  govern  thee. 

Death  ends  their  course— that  lives  alone  which  brings 
Help  to  thy  fellow  man  and  sets  him  free. 

Don’t  ship  all  the  sheep. 

What  commands  “  unusual  terms  ”  ? 

Don’t  lose  interest  in  good  principles. 

We  favor  woman’s  writes— on  farm  topics. 

Put  the  plumming  in  your  chicken  yards  this  spring. 

“  Oats  is  a  horse  rare  dish  at  our  barn,”  says  old  Dobbin. 

“Apple  pie  order.”  Why  isn’t  squash  pie  as  good  a  standard 
for  regularity  ? 

You  wouldn’t  take  a  supply  of  irrigating  water  as  a  gift  unless 
you  could  control  it. 

Does  quality  always  pay  better  than  quantity  ?  No — not  unless 
you  know  how  to  sell  it. 

A  foolish  farmer — the  one  who  buys  potash  while  wood  ashes 
are  to  be  had  for  the  hauling. 

Would  we  study  to  try  to  “  balance  ”  the  ration  for  a  scrub?  * 
Yes,  or  get  rid  of  her.  We  prefer  the  latter.  - 

In  spraying  from  the  wagon,  do  you  place  the  barrel  on  its  side, 
or  on  end  ?  Which  position  do  you  prefer,  and  why  ? 

Want  to  prolong  the  ripening  of  some  of  your  berries  ?  Mulch 
them  heavily  and  keep  the  mulch  on  late.  Hold  the  frost  in  the 
ground. 

“Fifteen  minutes  for  refreshments”  for  chicks.  What  they 
leave  in  the  pan  after  that,  take  away  and  bake  to  prevent 
souring. 

Between  New  York  and  Buffalo  the  driving  wheels  of  an  engine 
make  104,645  revolutions.  Your  wits  must  revolve  that  many  times 
to  make  a  run  to  success. 

If  frost  strikes  your  early  tomatoes,  don’t  give  them  up  without 
soaking  them  in  water  before  the  sun  gets  at  them.  If  frost 
threatens  them  in  the  field,  cover  them  over  with  soil. 

Dr.  Horne  wanted  to  know  about  cows  with  more  than  four 
milk  ng  teats.  Our  readers  are  rallying  from  hillside  and  dale 
with  information — as  they  usually  do.  Now  will  some  one  tell  how 
to  plug  up  these  extra  little  teats  ? 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  people  have  succeeded  with  irrigat¬ 
ing  a  small  area  at  the  East.  Recent  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  are 
calling  out  lots  of  valuable  testimony.  We  shall  soon  tell  about 
what  was  done  with  old  iron  tubing  bought  of  a  junk  dealer. 

It’s  never  safe  to  put  a  ripe  tomato  and  a  hen  in  the  same  field, 
unless  you  take  time  to  teach  the  hen  enough  botany  to  enable 
her  to  distinguish  between  weeds  and  useful  plants.  Your  time 
ought  to  be  worth  enough  to  make  a  fence  between  the  two, 
cheaper. 

Don’t  let  a  doctor  cut  a  child’s  tonsils  out  until  you  make  sure 
that  the  trouble  is  not  in  an  enlargement  of  the  glands  near  the 
throat.  Sometimes  such  enlargement  creates  a  pressure  that 
irritates  the  throat.  This  enlargement  may  be  reduced  from  the 
outside  without  a  surgical  operation 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

The  oleo  men  have  often  made  the  assertion  that 
Western  creameries  were  using  lard  in  their  butter.  A 
Chicago  Revenue  Collector  has  been  investigating,  and 
says  that  in  all  his  search  he  has  found  just  one  man 
who  was  putting  about  25  per  cent  neutral  lard  in  his 
product,  and  it  cost'him  $1,200  before  they  were  through 
with  him.  The  collector  says  that  it  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  thing  to  hear  of  violations,  but  when  the  evidence 
is  sought,  it  cannot  be  found.  In  one  case  a  man  was 
heard  to  remark  that  he  knew  of  20  parties  or  more 
who  were  thus  violating  the  law  ;  but  when  this  man 
was  brought  before  the  Federal  Grand  Jury,  he  de¬ 
clared  under  oath  that  he  did  not  know  of  one.  He 
says  further  that  most  of  the  complaints  coming  to 
them  are  from  people  who  have  bought  the  Pepsin 
butter.  This  appears  all  right  for  a  time,  but  the 
large  amount  of  curd  it  contains,  soon  causes  it  to  be¬ 
come  rancid,  and  purchasers  think  that  it  is  oleomar¬ 
garine.  The  oleo  men  apparently  will  stop  at  nothing 
to  injure  the  dairymen,  even  at  spreading  reports  that 
the  butter  is  adulterated  with  the  fraud  for  which 
they  are  themselves  responsible. 

U 

It  is  reported  that  a  bill  is  to  be  introduced  in  the 
New  York  Senate,  providing  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  Forest  and  Fishery  Commissions,  and  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  five  commissioners  of  fisheries 
and  game  who  shall  constitute  the  Hoard  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Fisheries.  The  president  of  this  board  is 
to  have  a  salary  of  $5,000  and  expenses,  which  may 
easily  amount  to  as  much  more.  The  other  four  are 
to  have  $1,000  each  for  expenses.  Then  a  secretary  at 
$2,000  is  provided  for,  a  chief  protector  at  $2,000  and 
expenses  not  exceeding  $1,000,  two  assistants  at  $1,200 
and  expenses,  and  27  other  protectors  at  $500  each  and 
expenses  not  exceeding  $450  each,  aggregating  nearly 
$50. 000,  and  no  one  knows  how  much  more.  What  next? 
Is  the  game  worth  the  candle?  Who  will  be  benefited? 
Isn’t  this  another  asylum  for  superannuated  political 
dead  beats,  for  which  the  dear  people  are  to  foot  the 
bills  ?  Isn’t  this  like  some  of  the  other  jobbery  semi- 
agricultural  bills  already  enacted  ?  Who  wants  it, 
anyway  ?  Commissions  already  in  existence  cost  the 
State  as  follows  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30  :  Chattanooga  Monument  Commission,  $5,000  (esti¬ 
mated  next  year  at  $10,000);  Civil  Service  Commission, 
$17,939.76  ;  Commission  in  Lunacy,  $21,741.11  ;  Pilot 
Commissioners,  $3,542.34  ;  Commissioners  of  Fisheries, 
$59,313.50  ;  Forest  Commission,  $43,498.92  ;  Railroad 
Commissioners,  $53,031.10  ;■  Electrical  Subway  Com¬ 
mission,  Brooklyn,  12.595.38,  New  York,  $48,233.00; 


sundry  temporary  commissions,  $24,925.45,  a  little 
short  of  $300,000,  with  estimates  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  for  many  of  these,  much  larger.  Haven’t  we 
about  enough  ? 

O 

Years  ago,  Malthus  argued  that  the  population  of 
the  world  was  bound  to  increase  so  rapidly  that  food 
supplies  could  not  keep  pace  with  it,  so  that  mankind 
would  be  in  danger  of  perishing  from  starvation. 
Farmers  of  to-day  who  view  the  prices  for  grain  and 
meat,  do  not  see  the  immediate  danger  of  this  dismal 
outcome.  With  the  opening  of  new  lands,  and  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  culture,  the  supplies  of  human 
food  have  been  vastly  increased,  and  the  possibilities 
of  yet  further  increase  are  almost  beyond  conception. 
Irrigation  alone  offers  a  means  of  nearly  doubling  the 
grain  crop  of  this  country,  and  there  are  vast  reserve 
supplies  of  meat  food  for  humans.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
a  party  of  scientific  men  in  Newark.  N.  J.,  partook  of 
a  dinner  of  horse  flesh,  and  pronounced  it  superior  to 
beef.  In  the  European  cities,  horse  flesh  is  a  regular 
article  of  sale  at  the  markets,  and  is  readily  eaten. 
Another  thing  that  we  know  little  about  in  this 
country  is  rabbit  culture.  It  is  said  that  the  London 
market  consumes  500,000  rabbits  each  week.  Belgium 
earns  $12,000,000  a  year  from  rabbits,  and  France  $80,- 
000,000  !  The  total  value  of  the  potato  crop  in  our 
great  country  in  1894  was  but  $91,500,000,  while  the 
total  tobacco  crop  was  valued  at  about  $27,700,000. 
That  will  show  by  comparison  the  immensity  of  the 
French  rabbit  industry.  While  it  will  be  many  years 
yet  before  Americans  will  be  forced  to  look  to  rabbits 
or  horses  for  food,  poultrymen  may  take  a  hint  from 
this.  It  is  getting  to  be  more  and  more  evident  that 
meat  is  a  very  desirable  part  of  the  lien  s  ration.  A 
single  female  rabbit  propei-ly  fed  and  cared  for,  is 
capable  of  producing  young  enough  to  make  500 
pounds  of  meat  a  year.  They  will  thrive  on  vegetable 
food  entirely.  In  what  other  way  can  a  poultryraan 
more  cheaply  change  clover  and  vegetables  into  meat 
than  by  feeding  them  to  rabbits?  A  few  poultrymen 
are  already  using  a  rabbit  pen  to  supply  meat  for 
their  fowls. 

O 

For  the  past  few  weeks,  readers  have  been  writing 
to  ask  about  a  young  woman  in  Kane  County,  III., 
who  is  at  present  adding  greatly  to  Uncle  Sam’s  postal 
revenues.  A  person  will  receive  a  letter  stating  that 
a  certain  medical  institution  has  promised  to  cure  an 
afflicted  girl — Miss  Edna  R.  Brown — if  she  can  collect 
1,000,000  canceled  postage  stamps.  In  order  to  help 
this  poor  girl,  you  are  asked  to  forward  her  10  can¬ 
celed  stamps  and  make  three  copies  of  the  letter  and 


send  them  to  three  friends  who  will  do  the  same.  One 
of  our  readers  received  the  letter  and  believing  it  to 
be  a  fraud,  sent  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  town 
mentioned  asking  if  there  was  any  medical  institute 
in  it,  and  if  this  woman  or  girl  is  a  worthy  object  of 
charity.  Here  is  the  reply  : 

There  is  no  medical  institute  in  our  town.  Miss  E.  R.  Brown  is 
not  an  object  of  charity,  simply  a  thoughtless,  irresponsible  per¬ 
son.  Our  little  post  office  is  flooded  with  from  10,000  to  25,000  let¬ 
ters  daily,  filled  with  canceled  stamps,  which  is  a  success  only  as 
a  first-class  nuisance. 

The  canceled  stamps  have  no  value  other  than  any 
other  waste  paper.  This  thoughtless  young  person 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself  for  the  mean  trick  she 
has  played  on  worthy  people.  The  meanest  part  of  it 
is  that  when  some  really  worthy  object  of  charity  is 
presented  in  a  somewhat  similar  way,  many  of  these 
kind  hearted  people  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
This  young  person  ought  to  be  punished  for  her  silly 
trick,  and  there  may  be  danger  in  it,  too.  As  the 
reader  who  wrote  to  the  justice  says  : 

Miss  Edna  is  sufficiently  wide-awake  to  know  that  a  list  of  the 
names  and  post  office  addresses  of,  say,  100,000  bona  fide  persons, 
scattered  over  the  country,  all  more  or  less  credulous  and  charit¬ 
ably  disposed,  have  a  certain  commercial  value  of  themselves. 
I  don’t  know  who  invented  this  scheme  for  collecting,  but  it  is 
great.  You  simply  start  the  ball  rolling,  and  other  folks  do  the 
work.  It  is  on  the  order  of  the  Russian  thistle,  and  about  as 
detestable. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  your  name  will  be  found 
on  a  list  of  addresses  purchased  by  scoundrels  who  have 
dishonest  or  immoral  goods  to  offer  and  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  their  detestable  circulars  will  be  sent  into  your 
home. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Tub  Eureka  Fence  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  furnish  machine  and 
wire  for  fence  that  they  say  costs  but  20  cents  a  rod. 

Wuen  you  see  a  young  man  doing  profitless  things  “  just  to  kill 
an  evening,”  you  may  safely  conclude  that  his  mind  has  quit 
growing.  There  is  little  ahead  for  the  mental  dwarf. 

Bradley's  American  Farmer,  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  object  of  this 
pamphlet  is  to  show  the  public  what  farmers  have  succeeded  in 
doing  with  the  help  of  the  Bradley  fertilizers.  Actual  pictures  of 
prize  crops  are  reproduced  in  a  striking  manner,  and  the  book 
contains  information  that  will  interest  any  farmer.  Send  for  it. 

Many  firms  offer  to  return  the  money  if  the  goods  are  not  satis¬ 
factory;  but  usually  the  purchaser  is  obliged  to  pay  freight,  at 
least  one  way.  We  see  that  the  Overman  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati , 
O.,  show  their  confidence  in  their  wares  by  returning  the  money 
and  paying  freight  both  ways  if  the  wagons  are  not  satisfactory. 
With  a  responsible  house  like  this,  the  guarantee  is  all  that  can 
be  asked. 

Tub  catalogues  of  farm  machinery  are  pretty  good  things  to 
examine  these  cold  winter  months,  whether  one  intends  buying  or 
not.  Manufacturers  are  continually  getting  up  new  implements 
and  improving  old  ones,  to  lessen  the  labor  of  man  and  beast  in 
the  field,  and  to  do  the  work  more  satisfactorily.  All  this  can  be 
learned  from  their  catalogues.  One  of  the  finest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  lines  of  farm  machinery  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  their  descriptive 
catalogue  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 


We  have  just  issued  the  Annual  Edition  of 


Bradley’s 

American 

Farmer 


which,  as  the  New  England  Homestead  affirms,  “is  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated,  thoroughly  practical,  and  indispensable  to 
every  grower  of  Corn,  Potatoes,  Onions,  Grass,  Grain, 
Small  Fruits,  etc.”  Ask  for  free  copy  at  your  local  store, 
and  if  not  found  send  postal  card  requesting  one  to 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co., 

92  State  Street,  -  Boston,  Mass. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

Best,  quickest  and  cheapest  fertilizer 
known  ;  15 — 16  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen, 
equal  to  20  per  cent  Ammonia.  Don’t 
wait  for  years  for  results  from  bone  dust, 
blood,  and  other  slow  manures,  when  you 
can  have  all  your  money  back  in  the 
crop  you  apply  to  it.  The  annual  agri¬ 
cultural  consumption  of  this  article  has 
increased  from  250,000  tons  to  1.000,000 
tons  during  the  last  10  years.  Sold  in  large 
or  small  quantities.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

JAS.  S.  BURROUGHS  &  CO., 
oti  and  58  Pine  St.,  New  York. 


Union  Fertilizer 


PRODUCES  LARGE  CROPS  OF 

Potatoes  and  Vegetables. 

Write  for  Circulars.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

The  Western  Union  Chemical  Co  , 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 


ASHES 


at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 


No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  and  all  vegetables  require  (to  secure  the  largest 
yield  and  best  quality) 

At  Least  Ioy„  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  this  conclusively.  How  and 
why,  is  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

More  Oats  and  Straw,  More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Corn  and  Stalk,  More  Vegetables, 

More  Luscious  Fruit,  More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

FOLLOW  TIIE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  TIIE 


Made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  selentiffcally-made 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitrate 
Soda— Sulphate  Potash-  Muriate  Potash— Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh— Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid — always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ODORLESS  miJIiin  delivered  at  your 

iiiurn  1  ■  UUASIU  nearest  station,  for 

MINERAL  #20.00  per  ton. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  foi 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.- 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


rrOTII  I  7  n  Q  Q— Special  brands  for  all 
prn  I  II  I  /  r  n  crops.  Dealers  and  con- 

I  kilt  1  IUILUIIU  sumers  address 
■  HUBBARD  &  CO.,  10  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Plant  Michigan-Grown  Seed  Potatoes. 

World's  Fair  and  Freeman  are  of  unsurpassed  qual¬ 
ity  and  great  yielders.  World’s  Fair,  per  peck.  75c.; 
bush.,  $2.25;  bbl..  $5.  Freeman,  peck,  60c. ;  bush.,  $1.75; 
bbl.,$4.  Prices  of  other  varieties  on  request. 

H.  N.  HAMMOND,  Decatur,  Mich. 

|  rich  Pnhhlor  Carman  No.  1  and  No.  3,  Quaker 
II  loll  UUUUIbl  j  City.  Good  News  from  seed 
hall  of  White  Star;  best  of  all.  Handsome  pink;  pro¬ 
ductive;  early;  good  keeper;  fine  quality.  Best  70 
kinds  of  Potatoes.  C.  W.  Ford  &  Co..  Fishers,  N.  Y. 
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Are  the  FINEST  and  BEST. 

Semi  for  descriptive  Catalogue  to  tell 
you  the  rest. 

Tile  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co., 
Mon-lsvllle,  Pa. 


Send  10c.  for  sample  tuber  and  my  llluxtrated  Catalogue 
of  choice  New  and  Standard  varieties  of  Potatoes. 

E.  H.  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


—Man  to  work  on  farm  and 
his  wife  to  work  in  kitchen. 
Reference  required.  Address 
V.,  care  The  R.  N.-Y. 


The  New  York  Herald  is  raising  a  fund 
to  be  used  in  supplying  the  anti-toxine 
remedy  for  diphtheria  in  the  city.  The 
fund  is  already  more  than  $6,000.  It  is 
the  intention  to  provide  sufficient  of  the 
anti-toxine  serum,  so  that  it  may  be  used 
freely.  The  average  mortality  from 
diphtheria  is  50  or  60  per  cent.  In  Paris, 


der  over  it.  She  was  soon  at  home,  and 
tugging  baby  into  the  house.  Down  on 
the  nursery  floor  she  set  him,  and  untied 
his  veil,  she  gave  the  sweet  little  face  one 
glance,  then  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay. 
“Mamma!  mamma!  quick!  I’ve  got 
the  wrong  baby  !” 

Oh,  dear  ;  it  was  really  true.  The 


through  the  Tower  of  London,  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  and  British  Museum  ;  at¬ 
tended  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  One  gave  a  description  of 
Parliament,  by  comparison  with  our  own 
Congress,  another  told  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  its  archbishops,  bishops, 
deans,  vicars  and  curates,  and  explained 


FOR  AN  EVENING  PARTY. 

T  a  church  sociable  not  long  ago,  a 
pleasant  part  of  the  entertainment 
was  “a  drawing  class.”  Each  person 
was  given  a  slip  of  paper  with  a  number 
on  it.  We  were  told  to  write  our  names 
opposite  the  number.  Our  attention  was 
then  called  to  a  door  on  which  were 


it  has  been  reduced  to  five  or  ten  per 
cent  by  the  use  of  this  new  remedy. 

* 

“  Why  do  girls  like  the  rattle-brained 
fellows  best  ?  ”  asks  a  correspondent. 
From  observation,  our  answer  would  be 
that  they  do  not.  Most  often,  the  rattle¬ 
brained  member  of  the  matrimonial  team 
is  the  bride.  Men  are  guided  by  mere 
appearances  and  superficialities  more 
than  women  are.  So  long  as  women  are 
looked  upon  as  the  less  important  part 
of  humanity,  their  better  qualities  will  be 
undervalued.  # 

But  there  is  a  vivacity  shown  by  our 
rattle-brains,  which  gives  an  attractive¬ 
ness  that  wins  very  quickly;  and  it  wanes 
almost  as  quickly.  Let  us  analyze  the 
common  criticism  of  rattle-brains:  “They 
are  so  shallow.  They  are  all  on  the  sur¬ 
face.”  Whatever  admirable  qualities  we 
observe  in  association  with  them,  we  may 
depend  upon  it,  are  all  they  possess. 
Would  it  not  be  well  if  wiser  heads  could 
learn  a  lesson  here  ?  Let  us  give  our  best 
selves  in  our  every-day  associations.  So 
many  of  us  make  the  great  mistake  in 
life  of  keeping  our  ambitions,  hopes, 
sympathies  and  higher  ideals  to  ourselves, 
believing  our  associates  incapable  of 
undei’standing  or  appreciating  them. 


THE  WRONG  BABIES. 

ESTHER  wheeled  the  carriage — bump! 

bump  ! — down  the  steps.  It  was 
fortunate  that  the  baby  wasn't  in  it. 
Mamma  brought  him  out  herself,  tucked 
him  cozily  under  the  blue  and  white 
robe,  and  pulled  his  little  silvery  veil 
down  over  his  face.  “It’s  so  sunny,” 
she  said,  tilting  the  umbrella  to  one 
side,  “  don't  forget,  Esther,  to  tip  it 
over  the  other  side  coming  home.” 

“  Yes’m — no’m,”  Esther  said,  impatient¬ 
ly.  She  was  in  such  a  hurry  !  After  the 
errand  down  street  to  get  the  buttons, 
she  was  going  to  Mira  Atwood’s  to  the 
Juvenile  Sewing  Circle.  Of  course,  she 
loved  the  baby  !  Oh,  yes  !  But  she  could 
have  gone  for  the  buttons  so  much  faster 
without  him.  None  of  the  other  girls 
had  to  wheel  baby-carriages  most  every¬ 
where  they  went.  Esther  was  cross.  She 
gave  the  carriage  a  push  that  sent  it  into 
a  fat  man  with  a  bundle,  and  almost  up¬ 
set  him.  Then  away  she  went  down  the 
pleasant  street,  over  the  hubbies — bump! 
bump  !  bump  !  Baby  was  having  a  glori¬ 
ous  time.  The  bigger  the  bumps,  and 
the  oftener  they  came,  the  louder  he 
crowed.  Bumping  was  just  to  his  mind. 

When  they  got  to  the  right  button 
store,  Esther  left  him  in  the  broad  en¬ 
trance  way,  and  hurried  in.  There  were 
several  other  babies  waiting,  too,  and 
Esther’s  baby  felt  quite  at  home.  He 
peered  out  through  his  veil  at  the  next- 
door  baby,  who  peered  back  through  his 
veil.  Both  babies  were  tucked  under 
blue  and  white  robes,  and  blinked  and 
gurgled  behind  little  silver-colored  veils 
— as  like  as  two  little  peas  in  a  pod.  So 
no  wonder  they  were  presently  g-ood 
friends.  In  the  store,  Esther  tossed  over 
cards  of  buttons  hurriedly.  She  saw 
Patty  Davis  going  by  across  the  street. 
Oh,  dear!  She’d  get  to  Mira’s ’way  ahead! 
She  chose  a  card  and  rushed  out. 


“Come,  baby,  we’ve  just  got  to  run,” 
she  said,  whirling  the  carriage  out  of 
the  baby  row  and  sending  it  along  with 
a  bounce.  Half-way  home,  she  remem¬ 
bered  the  umbrella.  “  Why,  it’s  tipped 
the  other  side  over  now  /”  she  cried  in 


surprise,  but  there  wasn’t  time  to  won- 


baby  on  the  floor  was  very  sweet,  in¬ 
deed  ;  but  not  Esther’s  baby  at  all  ! 
Black  eyes  instead  of  blue,  and  no  “corn 
silk”  hair  and  little  up-tilted  nose. 
Mamma  was  in  distress,  and  Esther  for¬ 
got  the  Juvenile  Society  and  only  re¬ 
membered  how  much  she  loved  the  right 
baby.  Meanwhile,  the  wrong  baby  sat 
on  the  nursery  floor.  It  was  all  very 
astonishing,  and  presently  he  shut  his 
eyes  and  opened  his  mouth  and  wailed 
disapproval.  Of  course,  mamma  com¬ 
forted  him  then.  Well,  maybe  it  isn’t 
necessary  to  tell  how  they  all  hurried 
back  to  the  button  store,  or  how  they 
found  the  right  baby  fast  asleep  just 
where  Esther  left  him,  and  a  frightened 
nursemaid  hovering  distractedly  near, 
waiting  for  somebody  to  claim  him  and 
bring  her  baby  back. 

Yes,  the  mislaid  babies  got  into  their 
right  places  quickly,  after  all.  But  one 
little  girl  was  wiser  and  more  thought¬ 
ful  and  loving  “  forever  after.” 

ANNIE  HAMILTON  DONNELL. 

OUR  SEARCH  CLUB 

AND  THE  MINE  OF  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 
WE  FOUND. 

AST  year,  as  the  winter  evenings 
drew  nigh,  10  young  people,  in 
ages  from  18  to  38  years,  met  to  consider 
how  best  to  spend  one  evening  a  week 
pleasantly  and  profitably.  All  felt  that 
life  was  too  short,  and  time  too  valuable, 
to  be  wasted  with  games  and  gossip. 

A  reading  circle,  where  one  read  aloud 
and  all  the  others  sat  listening,  was  voted 
dull  and  uninteresting.  Some  of  our 
number  had  been  obliged  to  battle  for 
bread  at  an  early  age,  to  the  neglect 
of  school  opportunities.  Three  were 
academic  graduates,  two  had  read  the 
full  course  in  the  C.  L.  S.  C. ,  one  lady 
wTas  a  fine  pianist  and  one  gentleman  a 
good  singer.  We  aimed  to  arrange  a 
programme  that  would  at  once  instruct 
and  interest  these  different  people. 

The  name  “  Search  Club”  was  chosen 
as  indicative  of  our  purpose.  One  officer 
only  was  appointed — a  secretary — to 
keep  a  record  of  our  plans  for  future 
meetings,  and  to  preside  at  each  meet¬ 
ing.  Gen.  Lew  Wallace’s  new  book, 
“  The  Prince  of  India”  was  purchased,  to 
be  read  at  home  during  the  week,  by 
each  member  in  turn.  This  was  the 
only  cash  expenditure.  A  topic  was 
chosen  for  a  week  in  advance,  and  di¬ 
vided  among  the  members  for  search,  or 
study,  and  a  member  appointed  for  two 
weeks  ahead,  who  arranged  and  sub¬ 
divided  his  subject,  and  gave  it  out  to 
the  members  at  the  next  week's  meeting. 

We  studied  United  States  Government, 
looking  up  the  qualifications,  duties  and 
salaries  of  President,  Vice-President, 
Senators  and  Representatives  ;  number, 
names  and  duties  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
list  of  Supreme  Court  Judges  from  the 
first  one  down  to  the  present  court,  also 
learning  the  different  grades  of  Diplo¬ 
matists,  their  duties  and  salaries.  An¬ 
other  evening-  we  explored  the  Empire 
State,  one  taking  its  government,  i.  e. , 


the  intimate  connection  of  Church  and 
State.  One  young  lady  told  us  of  the 
noted  English  poets,  giving  some  selec¬ 
tions  from  favorite  authors;  another  told 
us  of  the  novelists. 

One  evening  was  spent  in  Egypt,  with 
the  topic  subdivided  as  follows  :  Govern¬ 
ment,  ancient  and  modern  :  Religion  ; 
Bible  History  ;  Pyramids  and  Sphinx  ; 
Temples  ;  Inhabitants  ;  Cities,  ancient 
and  modern  ;  Climate  and  Resources ; 
Literature  and  Inscriptions ;  Recent 
Discoveries.  Italy  was  handled  much 
the  same  way  as  Egypt,  special  study 
being  given  to  Rome,  Mount  Vesuvius 
and  Pompeii,  St  Peter’s  and  the  Vatican, 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  Art  and  Litera¬ 
ture. 

At  one  evening’s  session,  which  fell 
upon  February  26,  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  poet  Longfellow,  the  roll- 
call  was  answered  by  quotations  from 
some  of  his  poems.  One  had  prepared 
a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  three  of  his 
poems  were  read  aloud,  “  Birds  of  Kill- 
ingworth,”  “  Morituvi  Salutumus,”  and 
“The  Hanging  of  the  Crane.”  This 
with  music  filled  one  evening. 

While  all  the  members  of  the  club, 
with  one  exception,  were  members  of 
the  same  religious  denomination,  a  dis¬ 
cussion  arose  one  evening  concerning  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  different 
churches.  So  the  Dutch  Reformed,  Epis¬ 
copalian,  Presbyterian,  Unitarian,  Uni- 
versalist,  Baptist,  Methodist,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Jewish  churches  were  as¬ 
signed,  one  to  each  member,  for  study 
during  the  week,  and  explanation  at  the 
next  session. 

Our  last  meeting  of  the  season  was  an 
informal  one,  with  no  regular  pro¬ 
gramme.  Each  one  was  to  feel  in  a  social 
mood,  and  be  ready  to  do  something  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  others  when 
called  on,  either  to  speak  a  piece,  sing  a 
song,  or  dance  a  jig.  The  last  meeting 
was  the  only  one  at  which  refreshments 
of  any  kind  were  served.  The  meetings 
were  all  held  at  one  house,  that  being 
centrally  located,  and  the  home  of  the 
senior  lady  member  of  the  club,  who 
was  the  leading  spirit  and  prime  mover 
in  the  winter’s  work.  Her  home  con¬ 
tained  a  piano,  also  a  set  of  encyclope¬ 
dias,  which  was  of  invaluable  aid  in  our 
researches.  In  fact,  such  study  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  a  set  of  refer¬ 
ence  books  of  some  kind.  There  ought 
to  be  in  every  neighboihood  or  school 
district  in  the  land,  some  persons  with 
philanthropy  enough  to  own  an  encyclo 
pedia,  and  generous  enough  to  allow  all 
the  searchers  after  knowledge  in  the 
vicinity  free  use  of  it. 

One  of  the  results  of  our  winter’s 
work  was  that  a  young  man  who  came, 
at  first,  to  bring  his  sisters,  and  who  had 
seemed  to  care  but  little  for  school  or 
reading,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter  said,  “It  is  high  time  I  knew 
something.”  To-day  he  is  a  student  in 
one  of  the  best  academies  in  the  State, 
with  a  firm  determination  to  work  his 
way  through  the  university.  e.  c.  g. 


tacked  sheets  of  brown  paper  all  num¬ 
bered.  The  person  having  slip  of  paper 
“No.  1”  was  called  for  and  appointed 
teacher.  He  was  given  a  crayon  pencil 
and  a  slip  of  paper  with  the  number  on 
it,  and  the  word  “  cat,”  this  being  his 
instructions,  and  not  known  to  the 
others.  He  proceeded  to  draw  on  the 
brown  paper  a  cat.  When  finished,  it 
was  passed  around  the  room,  and  each 
person  was  desired  to  write  against  the 
figure  1  on  his  slip  of  paper  what  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  name  of  the  animal. 

While  that  was  being  done,  No.  2  was 
at  work  making  another  picture.  When 
all  in  the  room  had  shown  their  artistic 
ability,  the  “  teacher  ”  read  the  names 
of  the  pictures  from  his  list,  while  an 
assistant  held  the  drawings  up  to  view. 
Those  who  had  given  the  picture  the  ex¬ 
act  name,  gave  themselves  a  credit  mark. 
If  the  drawing  was  made  for  a  hog,  it 
must  be  named  hog — pig  w  ould  never  do. 
When  all  had  been  marked,  the  teacher 
asked  for  the  one  who  had  named  them 
all  right  but  one,  two,  three,  etc.  When 
the  number  was  reached  to  which  some 
one  had  attained,  to  this  one  was  given 
a  large  box  which  hung  in  sight  all  the 
evening,  and  which  we  had  been  told 
contained  a  prize.  With  a  good  deal  of 
merriment,  it  was  opened  and  found  to 
contain  two  lumps  of  sugar.  The  nam¬ 
ing  of  the  pictures  proved  to  be  quite  as 
ludicrous  as  the  drawings  were  remark¬ 
able,  and  it  was  pronounced  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  way  of  amusing  a  number  of  people. 

s.  E.  H. 

A  NOTABLE  ENGLISHWOMAN. 

II  AT  do  you  know  about  Frances 
Power  Cobbe  ?  ”  we  asked  the 
mater,  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  have 
some  ideas  upon  nearly  every  subject  of 
general  interest.  (And  how  fortunate 
are  the  families  where  the  mother  does 
have  ideas  of  wider  range  than  house¬ 
hold  tasks  and  neighborhood  gossip  ! ) 
Miss  Cobbe’s  autobiography,  lately  come 
from  the  press,  furnishes  very  pleas¬ 
ant  means  for  both  broadening  one’s 
interests,  and  learning  more  about  this 
quite  remarkable  woman.  Some  idea  of 
the  gratitude  and  debt  of  remembrance 
we  owe  to  her,  may  be  gathered  from 
even  a  brief  review  of  her  life.  Descended 
from  an  old  English  family,  she  was  born 
in  1822,  and  spent  the  first  35  years  of  her 
life  on  the  family  estate  in  Ireland. 

Interested  from  her  youth  in  whatever 
went  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  cot¬ 
tagers,  and  in  the  study  of  various 
sciences  and  philosophies,  it  was  natural 
that  a  strong  desire  for  philanthropic 
usefulness  should  lead  her,  after  the 
breaking  up  of  her  home  ties,  to  some 
such  work  as  Mary  Carpenter’s  ragged 
schools  in  Bristol.  While  there,  she  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  conditions  of  the 
workhouse  inmates.  An  ardent  humani¬ 
tarian,  as  well  as  philanthropist,  she 
soon  began  writing  for  the  press  on  all 
sorts  of  social  abuses,  and  for  25  years 
devoted  herself  chiefly  to  journalism, 


the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  ;  an¬ 
other  its  different  kinds  of  courts  and  Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


judges  ;  a  third  the  educational  system, 
common  schools,  normal  schools,  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  ;  another  the 
canals  ;  another  the  railroads,  etc. 

A  Trip  to  Europe. 

Another  night  we  traveled  in  England 
visiting  the  royal  family,  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  homes,  looking  up  their  means  of 
support,  manner  of  life,  etc.  We  strolled 
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dwelling  in  London  and  numbering 
many  noted  men  among  her  friends. 
Woman  suffrage  was  a  cause  dear  to  her 
heart,  but  the  anti-vivisection  agitation 
owes  even  greater  debts  to  her  tireless 
zeal  and  unselfish  ardor  in  awakening 
public  sentiment,  not  only  to  the  dread¬ 
ful  cruelties  practiced  by  scientists,  but 
to  that  department  of  ethics  dealing 
with  man’s  relation  to  the  lower  animals. 

Praising  this  autobiography  a  re¬ 
viewer  remarks  upon  Miss  Cobbe’s  eight 
years’  daily  writing  for  a  newspaper,  add¬ 
ing,  “In  this  training,  we  discover  the  rea¬ 
son  of  her  success  in  th  e  present  book ;  it  is 
the  result  of  a  long  education  in  what  not 
to  write.”  This  observation  will  remind 
those  of  us  disposed  to  be  wordy  with 
our  pens,  that  discretion  in  selection  is 
a  grace  quite  as  difficult,  yet  almost  as 
necessary  to  good  writing,  as  the  first 
and  greater  one  of  expression.  Learning 
to  express  what  ideas  we  have  is,  of 
course,  the  great  desideratum  when  com¬ 
position  or  letter  writing  is  first  taken 
up.  After  a  time,  the  writer  perceives 
the  value  of  fresh  thought  in  a  shape  to 
be  readily  taken  up,  and  becomes  impa¬ 
tient  of  a  clutter  of  words.  One  woman 
who  is  a  very  charming  talker,  disclaims 
all  praise  of  that  accomplishment,  by  urg¬ 
ing  that  she  is  merely  lazy,  and  can  never 
bear  to  use  two  words  where  one  will 
do.  Events  as  related  by  her,  acquire 
unusual  interest,  having  something  like 
a  literary  quality.  The  following  from 
Miss  Cobbe’s  pen  shows  her  keen  insight 
and  good  judgment : 

It  is  always  only  too  easy  for  all  of  us  to  remove 
the  center  of  our  interest  from  the  business  of 
life  to  its  pleasures.  The  moment  this  is  done, 
whether  in  the  case  of  poor  persons  or  rich,  duty 
becomes  a  weariness.  .  .  .  Amusement  usurps 
the  foreground  instead  of  being  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  thought.  This  is  the  kind  of  moral  dis¬ 
location  which  is  even  now  destroying,  in  the 
higher  ranks,  much  of  the  duty-loving  character 
bequeathed  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  race  by  our  Pur¬ 
itan  forefathers  ;  .  .  .  bad  as  excessive  pleas¬ 
ure  seeking  and  duty  neglecting  is  for  those  who 
are  not  compelled  to  earn  their  bread,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  fatal  to  those  who  must  needs  do  so. 

_  P.  P. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Onions  for  Winter  Use. — Not  every 
one  knows  that  freezing  does  not  injure 
onions,  if  they  are  not  handled  while 
frozen.  Indeed,  they  are  improved,  es¬ 
pecially  if  one  wishes  to  use  them  raw; 
they  are  so  much  milder.  We  always 
put  a  bushel  or  two  in  an  outhouse  for 
table  use,  purposely  to  let  them  freeze. 
Put  in  a  box  with  newspapers  or  old 
cloth  placed  between  layers  of  the 
onions,  so  that  they  need  not  be  han¬ 
dled.  In  the  morning,  carry  into  the 
house  as  many  as  may  be  needed  for  the 
day.  Let  them  lie  in  the  warm  room 
until  ready  for  use,  and  they  will  be 
found  free  from  frost.  We  have  them 
come  out  in  the  spring  as  solid  and 
sweet  as  when  carried  in.  c.  R.  d. 

An  Indoor  Outing. — An  interesting 
test,  which  proved  that  fresh  air  in  win¬ 
ter  was  beneficial,  to  even  young  and 
delicate  children,  is  reported  in  the 
Journal  of  Household  Economics.  It 
was  tried  recently  in  a  babies’  hospital 
in  Boston.  All  the  sickly  babies  that 
were  suffering  from  chronic  indigestion 
and  lack  of  nutrition,  and  who  would  not 
improve  in  spite  of  good  food,  perfectly 
ventilated  rooms  and  careful  bathing, 
were  wrapped  as  for  the  street,  put  in 
their  perambulators  and  taken  to  the 
top  ward  of  the  hospital,  where  all  the 
windows  were  wide  open.  They  were 
kept  in  this  room  from  two  to  four  hours 
daily,  and  soon  showed  a  marked  im¬ 
provement.  Their  cheeks  became  rosy, 
they  gained  in  weight  and  appetite,  and 
would  often  fall  asleep  and  remain  so 
during  the  entire  time  they  were  in  the 
air.  Very  delicate  children  had  bags  of 
hot  water  placed  at  their  feet.  It  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  account  of  this  expei-iment, 
that  not  one  child  took  cold  as  a  result 
of  it. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ado. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6309.  Girls’  Costume. 

Pointed  revers  edged  with  the  trim¬ 
ming,  slope  from  each  shoulder  and 
graduate  to  the  waist  line  front  and 
back.  Full  puffs  are  arranged  over  fit¬ 
ted  sleeves,  the  lower  portions  of  which 
are  velvet.  A  stock  collar  of  velvet  fin¬ 
ishes  the  neck,  and  the  closing  is  made 
in  center  back  with  hooks  and  eyes. 
The  round,  full  skirt  is  trimmed  on  the 
lower  edge,  and  the  top  is  gathered  and 


sewed  to  the  waist.  Pattern  6309  is  cut 
in  four  sizes,  viz.,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

Good  humor  can  prevail 

When  airs,  and  flights,  and  screams  and  scolding 
fail. 

Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll  ; 
Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul. 

—Alexander  Pope. 

. . .  .New  York  Press  :  “A  great  many 
women  need  only  to  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rise  to  the  level  of  it.” 

. . .  .The  Housekeeper  :  “  It  is  true  that 
many  children  are  warped  out  of  all 
beauty  and  happiness  of  life  by  parents 
who  are  determined  that  their  children 
shall  follow  certain  trades  or  callings, 
whether  or  no  they  have  tastes  or  bent 
in  that  direction.” 

- The  Outlook  :  “If  the  power  to  be¬ 
come  rich  lies  in  the  faculty  of  saving 
small  amounts,  so  does  the  ability  to  be¬ 
come  cultivated  lie  in  the  economy  of 
time  for  reading  and  study  ;  the  faculty 
of  being  well,  from  skill  in  finding 
chances  for  exercise  and  out-of-door 
enjoyment ;  and  general  richness  of  life 
from  that  use  of  intelligence  which 
enables  us  to  make  everything,  small 
and  great,  tributary  to  our  own  good.” 


§Mvntisi»0. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
This  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Best 

Remedy  for 

STOMACH, 

Liver,  and 

Bowel  Complaints 

AYER’S  PILLS 

Received 

Highest  Awards 

AT  THE 

World's  Fair. 

T||p  DECT  Farm  Account  Book  on  Earth.  3d 
I  IlC  Dbv  I  Ed. .containing many  improvements 
now  ready,  50c.  GEO.  A.  ROGERS,  N.  Andover,  Mass. 


HARTSHORNS 


SELF-ACTlfi 
SHADE  ROLLERS. 


I)1 


AND  GET 

THE  GENUINE 

]HARTSHOBN) 


Ask 
us  to 

mail  you  the 

Overman 


CHAMPION!*® 

CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  Has 
a  corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  handled 
for  cleansing  and 
storing ;  and  a  per¬ 
fect  automatic 
regulator.  The 
Champion  is  as 

great  an  improve-  _  „ 

ment  over  the  - /uaEncflffiSli  Catalogue 


Cook  pan  as  the 
latter  was  over  the 
old  i.on  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 


Free. 


THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO., 

HUDSON,  Ohio,  «to  MONTREAL,  Quebec. 


AUo  RUTLAND,  Vermont. 


catalogue —  sent 
free.  Hand¬ 
some  embossed 
cover  and  color¬ 
ed  illustrations. 
No  carriages  as 
good  ever  made 
for  the  money. 
They  are  sold  at 
low  prices  at  our 
risk  under  this 

Guarantee. 

If  Overman  goods  are  not  exactly  as  we  represent,  send 
them  back  and  we  will  pay  freight  BOTV  WAYS,  and  return 
your  money.  If  there  is  any  risk  it  is  ours  —  but  there  is  no 
risk,  for  every  vehicle  is  better  than  we  promise. 

For  salt  by  good  dealers .  Buy  no  other . 

OVERMAN  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


'  $55* 


Road-wagon,  $55. 

Phaeton ,  $87.50. 

Carriage ,  #95 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG. CO.  No.  4  Main  St. 

Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


CANNING 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  11L, 
and  Farnham.  N.  Y,  Mention  this  paper. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  sell  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  wholesale  prices. 
Ship  anywhere  for  examina¬ 
tion  before  sale  Everything 
warranted.  lOO  styles  of 
Carriages,  00  styles  of 
1 1  arness,Saddles,Fly  Nets, 
etc.  Send  4c.  in  stamps,  post¬ 
age  on  112  page  catalogue 
Elkhart  Carriage  nml 
W.  B.  I’batt,  Sec';/.  Harness  Mfg  Co.,  Elkhurt,  Iiul. 


GEO.  J.  RECORD  S 

DOUBLE-TIN  SAP  SPOUTS 

THE  BEST  AND 
CHEAPEST. 

Over  6,000,000  In 
nse.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write 
for  free  sample. 

RECORD  MFC.  CO.,  CONNEAUT,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Spouts,  Palls,  Cans.  Etc. 


DOUBLE 
BBEECH  LOADER 
$5.00. 
RIFLES  $1.75 
WATCHES 


BICYCLES  $15 

All  kinrifl  cheaper  than  clao 
where.  Before  you  buy  send 
stamp  for  60  page  catalogue. 

POWELL  &  CLEMENT  CO. 

ICO  tiftin  Mt,,Ciiirlnni.tl,0. 


PRICE 

$8.00 


GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 

Knits  a  stocking  heal  and  too  in 
ten  minutes.  Knits  everything 
required  in  the  household  from 
homespun  or  factory, wool  or  cot* 
ton  yarns.  Most  practical  knitter  on 
the  market.  A  child  can  operate  it. 

STRONG,  DURABLE, 

SIMPLE,  RAPID. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents 
wanted.  For  particulars  and  sum* 
pie  work,  address, 

,  K  GEAltilAKT,  Clearfield,  Pa 


AGENTS  WANT 


to  sell  our  machine  in  the  locality  where 
they  live.  We  furnish  the  work  and 
show  you  how  to  get  a  SINGER 

$65.QOSewinii  Machine 

ABSOLUTELY^:; 

you  can  live  at  home  and 
make  ten  times  ordinary 
wages.  Re  have  machines  rang- 
^jSp’ing  In  price  from  $8.98  up.  We  are 
the  only  Manufacturers  selling 
in  this  way.  We  ship  the  machines  on  30  days  trial 
without  one  cent  in  advance.  Don’ t  fail  to  write  today. 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

23  North  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


FREE. 


074  Acres,  all  fenced.  Splendid  Land,  lunacres 
in  timber,  10  acres  in  orch urn ;  well  watered;  underlaid 
with  iron  and  copper.  Brick  house,  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  bath.  Ac.  All  necessary  outbuildings.  Free  cata¬ 
logue.  It.  11.  CHAFFIN  &CO.,  Richmond, Vu. 


OR  Cold  Plate. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  and 
send  it  to  us  with 
your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  we  will 
send  you  this  beauti¬ 
ful  gold  finished 
watch  by  express  for 
examination.  Youex- 
amine  it  at  the  ex- 
prefs  office,  and  if 
you  think  it  a  bar. 
gain  pay  our  sample 
price  $‘J.75,  and  it  ia 
youta.  It  is  magni¬ 
ficently  engraved  and 
equal  In  appearance 
to  a  genuine  Solid 
Gold  watch.  A  guar¬ 
antee  forByearsand 
beautiful  gold  plate 
chain  and  charm  sent 
FREE  with  every 
watch,  write  to-day, 
this  may  not  appear 
again;  mention  whether  you  want  gen ts*  or  ladies*  size.  Address 
THE  NATIONAL  MFC.  &  IVIPORTINC  CO., 
334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Agricultural  Calendar 

-  FOR  1  895. - 

A  REFERENCE  BOOK  FOR  FARMERS.  Con¬ 
taining  short  articles  of  practical  value  by  distin¬ 
guished  authorities.  By  F.  W.  Woll.  18mo;  cloth,  81. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS, 

53  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 


BEFORE 


KING  &/' CO.,Mfrs. 


BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Sendjicent  stamp  for 80  page  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness, 
sold  direct  to  consumers  at 
wholesale  prices.  Why  not  buy 
from  first  hands  and  gave  the 
middle-man’s  profit.  A  buggy 
harness  for  $7 ;  a  team  harness 
for  $18.  You  can  buy  by  mail  aa 
well  as  though  here  in  person, 
o.  |0  Church  Bt.,  Owcgo,  N.Y. 


“I  am  using  your  bits  at  my  farm,  and  it  affords  me 
great  pleasure  to  say  that  I  never  used  any  bit  that 
works  so  satisfactorily  on  all  kinds  of  horses.  It  has 
only  to  become  known  in  order  to  come  into  general 
use. 

Price  Reduced  to  )$1.00,  Post-paid. 

They  will  control  the  most  vicious  horse  without 
punishment.  Every  Bit  Tested  and  Warranted.  All 
nickel.  Forged.  The  strongest  bit  made.  Promotes 
speed,  gives  confidence.  Sure  cure  for  pullers,  check 
fighters  and  tongue  loiters. 

Stop  using  the  cruel  over-draw  bit  and  check  your 
horse  from  the  chin. 

Highest  testimonials  from  Budd  Doble,  Ed  Bither, 
Frank  Starr,  H.  D.  McKinney,  and  one  thousand 
great  horsemen.  Beware  of  infringements.  Don’t 
miss  this  chance.  Address 

HUMANE  BIT  CO.,  374  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


GARGET,  MILK  FEVER. 

SCOTT’S  i  Positively  cures  caked 
ARABIAN  > udder  and  garget ; 

PASTE  )  will  not  scatter  or  re¬ 
duce  the  flow  of  milk.  AOc.  &  $ 1.00 
SCOTT’S  SPECIAL  FEVER  REMEDY  cures 
milk  fever;  $ 1.00  by  mail.  Ask  Drug¬ 
gist  or  Saddler.  Send  for  circulars. 
Scott’s  Hoof  Paste  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


METAL 
WHEELS 

for  your 

WAGONS. 

Any  size  you  want,  20 
to  56  in.  high.  Tires  I 
to  8  m.wide — hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  Haves 
Cost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
hogs,  ko.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Catl’g  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 
Quincy,  I1L 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  AGE  SSJk'SJSS. 
Ei'SfeSol  Southern  California. 


February  16 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

TOU  don’t  see  what  you  want,  ask  fob  it 


PRUNE 


AND 


Plum  Stocks. — Where  can  I  buy  ?  e.  c. 

Connecticut. 

Ans.— Write  to  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 

Dynamite.— Where  may  it  be  obtained  ? 

SEVEBAL  SUBSCBIBEBS. 

Ans.— Of  the  Atlantic  Dynamite  Co.,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  who  have  agents  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  shipped  in  boxes  of  50  pounds 
each,  fuses  separate,  at  a  cost  of  from  15  to  20 
cents  per  pound. 

Potato  Onions. — Where  may  I  obtain  the  potato 
onion  for  seed  ?  w.  b.  z. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Ans.— Of  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia; 
James  J.  H.  Gregory  <fc  Sons,  Marblehead,  Mass. ; 
Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.;  J.  M.  Thorburn 
&  Co.,  New  York,  or  of  almost  any  seedsman  in 
the  United  States. 

National  League  of  Commission  Mebchants. — 
What  are  the  names  of  the  officers  and  members? 

SEVEBAL  SUBSCBIBEBS. 

Ans. — The  name  of  the  Secretary  is  A.  Warren 
Patch,  Boston,  Mass.  We  haven’t  space  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  list  of  members,  but  those  interested  may 
obtain  them  of  the  Secretary ;  or  the  names  of  the 
members  in  any  particular  city. 

Distance  Between  Aspabagus  Rows. — I  in¬ 
tend  to  set  an  acre  of  asparagus  in  the  spring 
for  the  Boston  market.  What  do  the  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  for  the  New  York  market  con¬ 
sider  the  best  distance  between  plants  and  rows  ? 
Some  recommend  rows  two,  three  and  four  feet 
apart  and  from  16  inches  to  three  feet  three  inches 
between  the  plants.  J-  c*  °* 

Chelmsford,  Mass. 

Ans. — The  growers  around  Oyster  Bay  make  the 
rows  3 'A  to  4lA  feet  apart,  and  put  the  plants  15  to 
18  or  more  inches  apart.  The  greater  distance 
apai’t  insures  larger  shoots,  which  are  most 
profitable  for  market. 

Some  Homemade  Sheep  Dips.— What  is  the  for¬ 
mula  for  making  a  homemade  sheep  dip  with 
tobacco  and  carbolic  acid  ?  I  have  seen  this  rec¬ 
ommended,  but  never  saw  a  formula  for  making  it. 

York,  Wis.  N-  E- 

Ans. — In  a  recent  volume  on  The  Animal 
Parasites  of  Sheep,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  at  Washington,  we  find  the  following 
formula  for  Sheep  Dips:  A  carbolic  acid  dipad- 
vised  for  ticks  is  composed  of  one  pound  of  soap 
and  a  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  each  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Dissolve  the  soap  in  a  gallon  or 
more  of  boiling  water,  and  add  the  acid,  stirring 
thoroughly.  Roloff’s  dip  for  100  sheep  is:  “ Steep 
20  pounds  of  tobacco,  with  66  gallons  of  water  for 
half  an  hour;  heat  it  to  95  degrees  F.  add  2 A 
pounds  each  of  pure  (the  crude  form  will  doubt¬ 
less  answer  as  well  and  is  cheaper)  carbolic  acid 
and  of  potash.”  Kerosene  emulsion  is  now  much 
used  as  a  sheep  dip.  Tobacco  water  could  take 
the  place  of  the  water  used  in  making  this  emul¬ 
sion,  and  a  little  carbolic  acid  could  also  be 
added,  thus  making  a  very  effective  dip. 

Gabden  Questions. — 1.  Will  whitewash  draw 
the  sunlight  in  hotbeds  and  make  them  warmer 
2.  Where  can  I  get  canvas  for  hotbeds  or  cold- 
frames,  and  at  what  cost?  3.  Can  cabbage  fol¬ 
low  tomatoes  ?  4.  Will  manure  from  cows  fed  on 

cabbage  injure  a  crop  of  cabbage  ?  5.  Is  there 


Our  Ninety-Fourth  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  wilFhe 
mailed  FliEE  on  application.  It  contains  the  %  i 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 


Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds 


including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty 
of  established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts. 

We  Mail  it  FREE.  ^ 


Grafting  Wood  now  for  Sale. 


SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


LUTHER  BURBANK 


Green  Mountain  Grape 


lyg  |3  H  E§  fgtsgg  ggjgS  WHgr  A  handsome  book  of  174  pages  with  many  new  features 

for  i8p5— hundreds  of  illustrations,  pictures  painted  from 
Inature— it  tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  grow,  including  rare  novelties  that  cannot  be  had 
lelsewhere.  Any  seed  planter  is  welcome  to  a  copy  FREE.  Send  your  address  to-day  on  a  postal. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &.  CO., Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Remember,  we  are  HEADQUARTERS  for  the  Green 
Mountain  Grape,  the  earliest  and  best  of  all  early 
grapes.  Do  not  fail  to  plant  out  one  or  more  vines 
this  Spring.  Our  two  or  three  year  vines  will  bear  the 
next  year  after  setting.  Send  for  circular. 

We  also  have  a  FULL  LINE  of  all  other  NURSERY 
STOCK.  Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 


RELIABLE  SEEDS 

PLANTS  and  BULBS 


(PHOENIX)  NURSERY. 

13  GREENHOUSES. 


BLOOMINGTON 

600  ACRES. 


r.  Why  risk  poor  ones  when  the  best  cost  no  more.  Send  postage 
tr  for  1895— richly  Illustrated;  two  colored  plates  on  cover 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  T14  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa, 


GOOD  SEEDS 


EVERGREENS  FS^s 

Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs 
and  Roses.  Sample  Order  No  1:20 
evergreens,  seven  varieties,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  (Picea  Bun- 
gens),  sent  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States,  express  prepaid,  for  J?; 
one-half  of  above  $1.  36  page  whole- 

isale  catalogue  and  “How  to  grow  ever¬ 
greens”  Free.  Received  highest 
award  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Large 
discounts  for  early  orders.  Address, 

Bicker  National  Nursery  Co.,  Llgin,  Ill. 


pi/CRY  FARMFR  should  have  our  catalogue,  as 
C.  V  c.n  I  r  H n  ITI  t. n  devote  more  attention  to 
IMPROVED  FARM  SEEDS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SEED 
FIRM  IN  AMERICA.  Read  about  the  LINCOLN  OAT 
introduced  by  us;  817  bushels  were  grown  from  sevenbushels 
of  Seed,  breaking  all  previous  records. 

FUCDV  PADnrWFD  professional  or  amateur, 
C-VLnl  UHnUC.IlC.n,  ghould  have  our  cata¬ 
logue,  as  it  contains  a  select  list  of  the  best  varieties, 
carefully  grown  and  tested.  Quality  high,  pricks  low. 

FVFRY  I  A  HY  "ho  grows  flowers  should  have  our 
*-*^■1*1  L«U  I  catalogue  Ourlmperial Mixturesof 
Asters,  Balsams,  Sweet  Peas,  Nasturtium,  etc.,  cannot 
be  surpassed.  Charming  Novelties— Bridal  Veil,  Even¬ 
ing  Scented  Stock,  that  should  be  in  every  garden. 


THE  ELGIN  NURSERIES 


IIElif  DCIHU  JERSEY  PRIDE 

llr  n  I  ELuIjn  Largest.handsomest  and 
linest-fiavored  Beach  in 
cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  The 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  particulars. 


A  USEFUL  BOOK 


GIVEN  AWAY  AS  A  PREMIUM 


One  of  a  Thousand 


Our  New  Book  on  Grasses  and  Clovers, 
Field  Roots,  Forage  and  Fodder  Crops, 

is,  we  believe,  the  most  VALUABLE  PREMIUM  ever 
offered  by  any  Seed  House  The  book  was  written  for  us 
by  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw.  The  author's  long  experience  as 
apractical  and  successful  farmer  and  his  well-known  abilities 
as  a  teacher,  qualify  him  to  write  as  no  one  else  has  done  on 
these  topics.  It  tells  in  language  so  plain  and  direct  that 
no  one  can  misunderstand,  what  1.  best  for  certain  soils  and 
■  at i tildes,  how  to  prepare  the  ground  , how  to  sow  the  seed,  how 
to  harvest  I  he  crop,  how  lo  store  and  how  to  feed  it.  This  book 
is  the  result  of  years  of  experiment,  study  and  practice 
brought  down  to  date.  It  is  a  hundred  books  in  one,  an 
ngrlrullnral  classic,  a  mine  of  information  to  every  farmer 
who  secures  it  and  reads  it. 

The  work  is  published  in  one  volume,  is  printed  on  the 
best  super  calendered  paper,  is  profuseiy  illustrated,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  cloth  and  embossed  in  gold.  Please  bear  in 
mind  that  this  book  was  written  for  us,  is  published  by  us, 
and  can  be  obtained  from  us  only.  It  should  ,e  in  every 
farmer's  hands.  Our  catalogue  tells  more  about  it  and  how 
to  get  it. 

Write  for  it.  It  will  be  MAILED  FREE  ON  applica¬ 
tion,  providing  name  of  this  paper  is  mentioned. 

SEND  NOW.  THIS  OFFER  WILL  NOT  APPEAR 
AGAIN. 


and  Peach  Trees.  If  you  intend  to  plant,  send  for  our 
list.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant  for  protit.  and  how  to 
care  for  it,  with  price  of  trees.  HENRY  LUTTS. 
Niagara  River  Nurseries,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


This  flower  looks  attractive— multiply  it  by 
1,000  and  you  will  have  a  good  idea  of  a  bush  of 

Andorra’s  Latest  Introduction 

Hypericum  Moserianum  (St.  John’s  Wort.) 

A  beautiful,  evergreen,  trailing  shrub,  cover¬ 
ed  from  June  until  late  Fall  with  rich,  golden 
flowers,  resembling  a  single  rose.  With  slight 
protection  it  has  been  found  perfectly  hardy 
in  this  country.  Single  Plunts,  25  Cents  ; 
Five  for  $1.  Delivered  free. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  new  Catalogue, which 
tells  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Roses, 
Fruit,  and  our  special  stock  of  Rhododendrons. 
It  will  interest  all  who  are  interested  in  such  matters. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill, 

W.  Warner  Harper,  Mgr.  i’HILADA.,  PA. 


TDCCO  Plants,  etc.  Fruit  and  Ornamental. 
I  KP  PA  We  offer  a  full  line  of  the  best  at  Bot- 
m  ™  ■■  W  tom  Price.  Write  now  for  Catalogue. 

FLEMEB  &  FELMLY,  -  Roselle,  N.  J. 


Small  Fruits 


Largest  and  best  stock  in  Ohio.  All  leading  old  and 
new  varieties.  Be  sure  to  get  my  catalogue  before 
buying.  W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 


$255.00  FOR  EARLY  TOMATOES. 


r.  This  wonderful  Early  Tomato  has 

C’wao.v  Proved  a  great  success  for  earliness, 
vSvtS  8rlloothness  and  quality.  Perfect 
ripe  fruit  has  been  produced  in  less 
than  60  days.  We  offer  for 

ripe  Tomatoes  grown  in  the  least 
Ip 'i  number  of  days  from  day  seed  is 

planted.  All  climates  and  soils  have 
•  'fill  offna)  chance.  Full  instructions 

with  seed.  We  own  it  all. 
sstJKEHRAD  CABBAGE— 
is  all  head  and  sure  to  head,  of  large  size,  excellent  quality 
and  a  good  keeper,  Single  heads  have  weighed  60  lbs. 

JAl'ANliSK  CLIMBING  CUCUAIBER-A 
wonderful  variety  from  Japan,  and  will  climb  a  trellis, 
wire  netting,  or  any  support  5  to  8  feet.  Fruits  early  and 
continues  throughout  season;  long,  tender,  excellent  for 


H  i5^\_r,^.Never  Pail  !  Why  ? 

'H(»  Because  the  light  seed  is  all  washed 
vgjK  JpjK  out  and  what  is  lelt  must  grow. 

One  trial  will  convince  you.  Cata- 
logue  and  Garden  Guide  free. 

Heman  Class,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


kinds  by  different  people.  Jenny  Lind,  Christiana 
and  Emerald  Gem  are  among  the  best  in  quality. 
Hackensack  and  the  different  kinds  of  nutmegs 
are  also  good.  They  are  usually  called  musk- 
melons.  Melons,  How  to  Grow  for  Market,  Bur¬ 
pee,  30  cents  postpaid  from  this  office.  Study  the 
leading  catalogues.  7.  The  variety  succeeding 
best  in  your  locality — that  makes  the  largest  leaf 
growth.  8.  Yes.  _ 

Hang  Poor  Cows.— It  would  not  pay  a  dairyman 
to  prepare  an  extra  ration  for  a  poor  milker.  I  lie 
market  price  for  fat  cows  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  prices  of  feed  stuff.  The  quicker  he  hangs  such 
a  cow  by  the  hind  legs  and  strips  her  hide  off,  the 
better  for  the  dairyman.  Let  him  sell  the  hind 
quarters  to  boarding  houses  at  a  low  price,  and 
use  what  he  can  for  himself.  The  hind  quarters 
and  the  hide  will  bring  as  much  as  the  whole  cow 
to  the  trader ;  besides,  it  is  a  great  object  lesson 
to  see  the  inside  of  a  cow,  examine  the  stomach, 
and  see  how  many  nails  a  cow  will  eat  in  feed. 

Franklin,  Tenn.  J-  B- 


10  Pkts.  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds 
ft  FOR  ONLY  15  CTS. 


®1  pkt.  Tomato,  luller’s  New  Surprise. 

1  pkt.  Cabbage,  Long  Island  Beauties. 

1  pkt.Cucumber,N'ew  Japanese  Climbing. 
1  pkt  Lettuce,Ne\v  Hard  Head, very  fine. 
1  pkt.  Sweet  Corn,  New  Floral  Park. 

1  pkt.  Beaus,  Early  Valentine. 

1  pkt.  Celestial  Pepper. 

JO  pkts.  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  all  different,  only  IS  cts. 
f  bulbs  Gladiolas,  fine  mixed,  tzi  cts.  3  bulbs  Hyacinths 
Candicans;  a  grand  summer  bloomer,  tzi  cts.  We  will  send 
the  four  collections  for  only  50  cents.  We  will  in¬ 
clude  in  each  collection  a  check  good  for  20  cents  with  first  order. 

J.  BOS  CO  K  FULLER  R  CO.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Doubtful  Seeds  alone.  The  best 
are  easy  to  get,  and  eost  no 
more.  Ask  your  dealer  for 


away— Earliest  Potato  grown,  and  has  proved  it.  2 
Potato  Grower  writes:  “Planted  Early  Fortune  5  week 

yielding  over  three  times  as  v  ' 

many,  quality  excellent,  and  „ 

sure  to  be  a  great  favorite.” 

We  want  a  Treat  test  made  in  1895  (A;' 

and  will  give  Free  one  barrel  of  ' 
seed  to  growers  of  the  largo. -t  yield 

from  one  whole  potato  in  each  ’ 

State  and  Territory.  Instructi  ns  c.nlY  '  NginL'UR  Tlim-n 
with  Potato.  (  annot  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  One  Potato  is  worth 

We  will  send  a  package  each  of 
Early  Tomato,  Surehend  Cab- 

hage,  Japanese  Climbing  Cucum-  C 

ber.  and  one  whole  Early  Fortune  . 

Potato  (packed  from  frost)  with  *rWEEKS FP.QmPLANTINS 
a  Garden  Annual,  (notbing  published  like  it)  foronlv  25  cents 
0_UIf  vou  send  silver  or  M.  O.  we  will  add  Free  a  Flora 
Calendar  for  1895.  a  work  of  art  in  colors.  Orderatonce.  Addres 

FAIR  VIEW  SEED  FARM,  Box  70.  Rose  Hill.  N.  1 


B  Always  t lit1  best.  Known 
D  everywhere.  Ferry’s  Seetl 
y  Annual  for  1895  tells  you 
'what,  how,' and  when  to  plant. 
Sent  Free.  Get  it.  Address  yjj 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich.  V 


C II  PTC  about  CRIMSON  CLOVER,  ENSILAGE, 
r  AU  I  0  SEED  CORN  and  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
If  you  want  EITHER,  it  will  PAY  to  get  my  hook,  FREE. 
Order  now.  E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Delaware. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER^r; 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seetl  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


26*2  BUS.  DANVERS  YELLOW  ONIONS 
Were  grown  by  John  L.  Rath,  East  Saginaw,  from 
one  pound  of  seed.  This  tremendous  yield,  at  the 
rate  of  1,048  bushels  per  acre,  Mr.  Rath  says  was 
only  possible  because  he  used  Salzer’s  seeds.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  Salzer’s  seeds  are  the  earliest 
in  the  world,  especially  his  beets,  carrots,  cab¬ 
bage,  cucumbers,  onions,  peas,  corn,  radishes, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  and  that  he  sells  to  market  gar¬ 
deners  and  farmers  at  lowest  wholesale  prices. 

If  You  Will  Cut  Tills  Out  and  Send  It 
with  $1  money  order  to  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed 
Company,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  get  free  35 
packages  earliest  vegetable  seeds  and  their  won¬ 
derful  catalogue,  or  for  13  cents  in  stamps  a  pack¬ 
age  above  Prize  Danver  Onions  and  their 
catalogue  free. — Adv. 


aRlliniiiiiiinuniiiiliiiniiltlli . . . miiiimimiiimniinij 


APBC  ADDI  EQ  $1  /IQQ  Write  NURSERIES  and 
Aunt  ArrLtO,  ORCHARDS,  Louisiana, 

Mo.,  for  free  sample  copy  telling  about  it.  A  prac¬ 
tical  Fruit  and  Farm  paper,  published  by  Stark  Bros.. 
40c.  a  year;  circulation,  460.000  copies.  The  “Cream 
of  the  Cream  ”  —  gives  the  busy  Fruit  Grower  or 
Farmer,  who  hasn’t  the  time  or  the  money  to  buy  and 
read  a  great  mass  of  papers,  what  is  best  from 
them  all,  what  he  wants  to  know. 


Nine  Styles.  Thousands  in  Use. 

Ames  Plow  Company, rf^TTfnr) 

Boston  and  New  York.  ^  ^  v. 
Sole  liakers.  J*  JF  A  ^  W  ’ 


Send  for  Circu¬ 
lars  and 
prices  of 
x f  ull  line. 


We  are  the  only  seedsmen  making  the  growing  of 
farm  seeds,  grasses  and  clovers  a  great  specialty.  Our 
Extra  Grass  and  Clover  Mixtures  last  a  lifetime  with- 
out  renewal.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Mammoth  farm  seed 
catalogue  and  sample  of  Grass  Mixture  free  for  7 c. 
postage  JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.,  La  Crosse,  W!s. 


WILLIS 

sap  spout 


erne  clover,  alsike, 

ICCUOl  TIMOTHY. 

We  BUY.  Send  Samples  for  our  bids. 

We  SELL.  Every  quality.  Our  Samples  free. 

s  Whitney-Noyes  Seed  Co.,^SoSS2S»Jf. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


EVERYTHING  IN  THE  SEED  LINE. 

Our  Specialties:  Seed  Corn.  Tree  Seeds. Onion 
Seeds  and  Sets,  Alfalfa,  Sacaline,  Lathyrus,  Sil- 
vestris,  Sandvetches,  Spurry .  Kaffir,  and  Jerusalem 
Corn,  and  other  new  forage  plants  for  dry  and  arid 
countries.  NEW  CATALOGUE  MAILED 
FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

F.  BARTELDES  &  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


n  W  In  one  piece  with  hook. 

Send  WL  JJ  More  used  every  year  than 

for  VmA j  all  others  combined.  Also  full  line 

circular,  of  other  Maple  Sugar  CSoods. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


LARIMER’S  DITCHING  PLOW  DISSTON’S 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOUrS 

with  “  DISSTON  ”  on  it.  It  will  hold 
the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  with¬ 
out  filing  than  other  saws,  thereby- 
saving  in  labor  and  cost  of  files.  They 
aro  mado  of  the  best  quality  crucible 
cast  steel,  and  are  Fully  Warranted. 


Send  stamp  for  circu¬ 
lar  to  LARIMER 
DITCHING  PLOW 
CO.,  Crab  Tree,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paver. 


HOTTER. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras . 22  @23 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 24  @— 

Western,  first . 21  @2246 

Western,  seconds . 18  @20 

Western,  thirds . 14  @16 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 17  @18 

First.  . 13  @15 

Seconds .  11  @12 

Thirds . 10  @— 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 16  @18 

Seconds .  10  @11 

Thirds .  9  @10 

Western  dairy.  firs*« . .  . 14  @15 

Seconds . 10  @11 

Thirds .  9  @io 

Factory,  firkins,  extras . 13  @ — 

Tubs,  extras . 12  @13 

Firsts . 10H@11 

Seconds .  946@10 

Thirds .  8  @9 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 13  @14 

Poor  to  good . 8  @12 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  33  @  34 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  gathered,  first.  32  @  32 46 
Western  and  N'western.  average  best....  31  @  3146 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  30  @  31 

West’n  Refrigerator,  fall-packed,  choice  24  @  25 
Refrigerator,  early  packed,  firsts....  23  @  24 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  22  @  23 

Refrigerator,  inferior,  per  case . 3  50  @6  00 

Limed,  per  doz .  20  @  21 

POULTRY-DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  selected  hens,  choice . 

Mixed  weights,  choice . 

Young  toms  or  old  toms . 

Old  toms . . 

Capons,  Phil.,  large,  per  lb . 

Medium,  per  lb . ”... 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb . 

Western,  fancy,  large . 

Medium  size . . 

Small  and  slips . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  fair  to  good . 

Jersey,  prime . . . 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  prime . 

Western,  average  best  lots . 

Fowls,  Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  prime  .... 

Western,  average,  best  lots . 

Fowls  or  chickens,  common  to  good... 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Western . 

Geese,  Md.,  prime . 

Western . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz  . 

VEGETABLES. 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart . 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 

Imported  White,  per  100 . 

Imported  Red,  per  100 . 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 

Unwashed,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz  roots . 

State,  per  doz  roots . 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz  bunches.. 

Horseradish,  per  lb . 

Kale,  per  bbl . 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  basket . 

Boston,  per  doz 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 

White,  per  bbl . 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 

8tring  beans,  Bermuda,  per  small  box. 

Tomatoes,  Key  West,  per  crate . 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl . . 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,462  cans  of  milk, 
188  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  357  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.45  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  is  2 %  cents  per  quart  net  to  the  shipper. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Send  for  Hand  Book,  mailed  free 


NO  OTHER  SPRAY  PUMP 


AWKEYE 

GRUBo’&TUMP 

MACHINE.  Jl SSl 


Stands  a  ghost  of  a  show  when  the  ECLIPSE  is  near.  At  the  Missouri 
State  Horticultural  Society  at  Trenton,  Dec.  6,  the  official  report  was  the 
best  they  had  overseen.  At  the  Illinois  State  meeting  at  Dixon,  Dec.  13, 
the  official  report  was  the  same.  At  the  Michigan  State  meeting  at  Lowell, 
report  in  highest  terms  of  the  praise  ever  given  similar  implements.  At 
western  New  York  meeting  at  Rochester,  most  favorable  report  and  a  Hood 
of  orders,  our  competitors  failing  to  get  a  single  order.  It  wins  everywhere. 
Send  for  our  catalogue. 

MORRILL,  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Yorks  on  eifher  STANDING, 


jfllMBERoiiSTOMPsl 

BfeSkWill  pull  an  ordinary^ 
^^Jrubinl^  Minutes. 


Makes  a  clean  sweep  of  Two  Acres  at  a  sitting.  A 
man,  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  Heavy 
Chnlns  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the 
first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  Send  postal  card  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms,  testimon- 
ials,  also  full  information  concerning  our  Iron  Giant 
Grub  anil  Stump  Machine,  Two  Horse,  Hnwkeye  and 
other  appliances  for  clearing  timber  land.  Address 
JIir.NE  MANIirACTURING  CO.,  030  8th  St.  ,  Monmouth,  Ill. 

Sunn j-Hlde Shetland  Pony  Farm.  For  catalogue  ad¬ 
dress  Milne  Bros,  at  above  office  and  number.  Breed¬ 
ers  of  Pure  Shetland  Poulcs. 


/clone  tr  Seeder 

sows  timothy,  clover  and  all 
other  seeds  perfectly  even.  tiO 
acres  a  day.  Saves  labor  43 
seed,  200.(1)0  in  use.  Sent  on 
trial.  Special  price  and  cir¬ 
culars  free.  CHAMPION 
SFGllEU  t  'O.  I'  r  liana,  I  ud. 


Cyclone  1  1 
Seeder^ 


' '  LEGGETTS 

fUNGIR01D 

^  Powdered 
[Bordeaux 
•  Mixture.- 


MICHIGAN  SEEDER 


with  Carden  Cultivator  Attachment. 


Weight  40  Pounds. 
Huns  easy.  .2“? 


Ironwheols. 


COWS  evenly,  12, 14 &  16ft. wide ;2 to  12 qu arts por acre, 
OU  IT  0  25  to  40  acres  per  day.  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax  & 
other  grass  seeds.  Seed  has  to  fall  but  18  to  21  inches. 
Two  machines  for  nearly  the  price  of  one. 

Quickly  Attached.  Address  for  descriptive  circular 

SEEDER  &  CHAIR  HAMMOCK  CO..  Homer.  Mich. 


The  MESH  AROUND  THE  PANEL  SHOWS 

HOW  theFenceismaoe. 


Leggett’s  Paris-Green  or  Dry  Powder 

gun.  For  Orchard.  Vineyard,  Garden  or  Potato  Field. 
Distributes  Paris-Green,  Sulphur,  “  Fungiroid,"  or 
any  dry  powder.  Light.  Swift,  Easy,  Safe.  Strong  and 
Cheap.  Thousands  in  Usk. 

Illustrated  Circular  on  application. 
LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


AN  111  I  cncoi  IHU  rnUDLElYI  to  the  farmer  Is 
the  FENCE  QUESTION.  The  KEYSTONE  has 
solved  it.  Our  1895  catalogue,  with  full  information, 
free. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  Street,  TREMONT,  ILL. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  ?,*£. 

|  Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 
Write  to  us  and  inquire  about 
our  cheap  Berry  Baskets. 
Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

BERLIN  FRU»T  BOX  CO., 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


STAHL’S  EXCELSIOR 

.*>’■ | Spraying  Outfits 

.kill  insects,  pre- 
vent  leaf 


.  5@  1U 

..2  50@5  00 
.5  00@7  00 
10  00@  — 
.1  00@1  25 
50  75 

.  35®  60 
.  10®  35 
.  75®  1  25 
..  2@  7 

.1  00®  1  25 
.  1  50@4  00 
.  50®  I  00 
.2  25@2  50 
.1  75@2  37 
.1  75@2  25 
.4  00@9  00 
.1  50@2  12 
.2  00@4  00 
.  1  25@1  50 
.1  00@  — 
.2  50@5  00 
.2  00® 4  00 
.  60®  70 


and  wormy  fruit. 


PLANT  BOXES  *?£° 

■  For  HOT-BED  USE  IOOO. 

4-’nch  cube.  446-inch  cube,  or  5-inch  cube. 

BERRY  CRATES 

and  CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  price  list..  Address 

COLBY  -  HINKLE  Y  CO.,  Bruton  Harbor,  Mich. 


and  a  straight  pull  pre¬ 
vents  his  Hogship  from 
nosing  his  way  under  the 
cyclone  fence.  No  push 
toget  her,  no  pull  apart. 
Cyclone  Woven  Wire 
Fence  Co.,  Holly, Mich. 


“A  CONDITION  NOT  A  THEORY” 

confronts  the  searchei  for  elasticity  who 
runs  up  against  The  Page  fence.  As  he 
gathers  himself  together  again,  he  ponders 
not  over  “the  mistakes  of  Moses,”  hut  his  own. 
he  thought  because  it  had  proved  a  myth  in 
other  cases  it  might  in  this.  The  success  of 
Xlie  Page  has  induced  the  makers  of  soft 
wire  fences  to  claim  boundless  elasticity  in 
every  little  “hump”  or  twist,  or  perhaps  it  is 
carefully  stowed  away  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
“Live  fences”  in  the  sense  that  a  snake  lives 
as  long  as  its  tail  “wiggles.” 


Send  Postal  for  new  32-page 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  for  1895, 


We  manufacture  a  special 
line  of  Bucket  and  Barrel 
Spray  P  u  m  p  s  ;  also  the 
Chase  Patent  Fog  Nozzle. 
All  our  Pumps  are  either 
brass  or  brass-lined,  and 
are  especially  adapted  to 
operating  in  spraying  solu¬ 
tions.  Our  Fog  Nozzle  is  far 
uperior  to  any  nozzle  in  the 
market  for  simplicity.  With 
this  Nozzle  we  throw  a  very 
fine  mist  or  fog,  which  thor¬ 
oughly  saturates  all  objects 
with  which  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact;  will  not  choke,  and  is 
easily  changed  from  a  spray 
to  a  solid  stream.  AGENTS 
WANTED. 


“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  are  unrivaled 
for  relieving  Coughs,  Hoarseness  and  all  Throat 
Troubles.  Sold  only  In  boxes. — A  dv. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


_  _  mjNU.BCTURtD  BY  „,|i 

R.T.PIERCE&C  O.nilfi 

M  I  c  H . ^ 

THE  STANDARD  "  ,ii||ll| 
BERRY  PACKAGE0F  THE  WORLD Ife 


'Catalogue  of  ST  RAW  BER  R  V  Plants 
100  varieties.  E.  J.  HULL.  Olyphant,  Pa. 


Climax  Baskets  for  Peaches,  Grapes  and  Delons 


TIMBRELL,  MARSHALL  Strawberries,  Rasp¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  etc.  Extra  fine  plants.  Catalogue 
free.  E.  &  J.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair.  N.  J. 


EUREKA  FENCE  CO 

RICHMOND  INIL 


Fruits.  Vegetables,  Poultry,  Pork,  Calves,  etc.,  to  th< 
old  reliable  Commission  House.  Established  1865. 

8.  H.  dj  E.  H.  P  >  OST, 

100  Park  Place ^New  York. 

Stencils  and  Shipping  Cards  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  References:  Irving  National  Bank,  or  any  oi 
the  Commercial  Agencies. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS  SP.SffMKS 

varieties;  50  and  60  per  cent  ahead  at  the  New 
York  State  Station  trial.  Address  CHAS.  MILLS, 
Fairmount,  Onondaga  County.  N.  Y 


Canton,  Ohio, 


WE  FURNISH 

WIRE  AND  MACHINE 


— ^SPRAYER 

&HandPump  Combined. 


Comet 

OPiuyafoRCE 

pund 


Korru  h  ante  r  so  win  you,  if  you  wm 

Uulll  I  lull  10  I  write  us  just  what  you 
J  want  and  get  our  prices. 

Blackberries.  Red  Raspberries, Strawberries, Currants 
W.  E.  MANDEVILLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Farmers  YOUR  Produce 

To  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y., 
Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  in¬ 
cluding  Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry  and  Dressed 
Caives.  Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears, 
Honey,  Onions,  Potatoes  and  Butter.  Correspondence 
and  consignments  solicited.  Stencils  furnished. 
References:  Dun’s  or  Bradstreet’s  Commercial  Re- 


”  ALLBRASS  F0R*2f°. 

Thousands InUsl 

oais  ON  Sie  KT.  OOUBLEACTIN  C. 
/  A  THROWS  WATER  60  FEET. 
XflL  book  of  rnrr 
iMJ  Spraying  recieptsFRLE 

fUgf  EVERYFARMER&FRUITGROWtR 
Kggy  SHOUlDSENDfORCAT/UOGUE 
ggiCAN  INTEREST  YOU  l  IVEA6ENTS  WANTED 
,  H.B.RUSLER  MFR, 
Johnstown  omiq.u  3  a. 


STRAWBERRY  pMp 

Red  Raspberry  in  our  1895  Price  List.  Sent  free. 

SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  llover,  Hel. 


YOUR  rats' 

PUNTS  aVlNES/ 


2  £  ft  ft  quarts  from  L200  Plants. 

J  U  UV  Our  success  and  experience 
free  to  all  who  send  for  our  catalogue. 
Tells  all  about  the  new  fruit  trees  and 
plants,  with  prices.  Sent  free. 

T.  C.  KEVITT.  Atbenia,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  ^PRODUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Hogs,  Lambs,  Calves,  etc. 
Stencils,  etc.,  on  application.  GARNER  &  CO., 
Produce  Commission  Merchants,  32  Little  12th  Street, 
New  York.  Reference  :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


^o.Gmovv.V- 


fabled  Poultry,  Garden  &  Rabbit  Fence,  also  Cabled 
l  ’el<?  & Hog  Fencing.  steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Wire  E  ence  Board,  steel  gates,  steel  posts.steel 
raii,  tree,  flower  and  tomato  guards.  Catalogue  free. 

I»e  Kalb  Fence  Co. ,  17  High  St.,  lie  Kalb.  Ill. 


FRUIT  SAVED,  INSECTS 

‘DAISY”  SPRAYER 

H|  ;7« Sprays  Trees,  Vines,  etc.;  kills  bugs,  cur- 
Lf.nTr^01,11*0’  etc;iatest  recipes  for  stamp;  washes 
m  v  — windows,  puts  out  fires;  throws  constant 
^^--^strcani  5|)  ft.  In  use  10  years.  150.000  sold. 
ACENTS  WANTED.  The  Daisy”  is  needed  in 
every  home,  bent  by  exprcKg  prepaid,  for  only 

«1.50.  Address  w.  M.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Canton,  0 


PITTSBURGH,  PA, IS 

r.  .  ,  _  .  '  nips,  Beets, 

Beans,  Apples,  Dried  Apples;  Fresh  Eggs,  Live  Poul¬ 
try;  Dressed  Hogs  and  Veal  Calves,  of  fine  quality 
are  now  finding  favorable  sale  here.  For  quotations 
and  market  advices,  write 


FREE  TO  ALL. 

C.  N.  FLANSBURCH,  Leslie,  Mich 


Un  |  POTATOES.  Nice  and  true  to 
J  name.  Send  for  way  down  bar- 
J.  S.  CARTER,  Port  Monmouth,  N.  J. 


rel  prices. 


ONE-HORSE  DOUBLE  ROW 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  GO 


ARIS-GREEN^ 

DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  ,J.  W.  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa. 


Established  in  1876. 


Shippers  and  Producers 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  #1  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


J  Adj.  Auto.  Graduating  110771  C 
Spray  &  Solid  Stream  IiUlLLL 
ilog;  ask  your  dealer.  By  mail,  75c. 
H.  F.  NEUMEYER.  Macungie.  Pa. 


11  QWFCTI4CABT”  watermelon. 

V  VV  ££  I  ll£fl(l  I  Order  your  seed  from 
ALBERT  WITTENMYER,  Originator,  Emison,  Ind. 
Pkt.,10c. ;  lb., $1.50.  postpaid.  Special  price  in  quantities 


MASTIFF  nflfi  two  years  old-  Pea  Fowls. 

*1*  UUU  two  years  old,  $5  per  pair;  cocks, 
$3.o0  each;  peacock  feathers.  30c.  per  doz.;  25  for  55c 
HENRY  J.  LOWN,  Rhinebeek,  N.  Y 


COLUMBIANA  PUMP  CO., 
48  R.  R.  St,,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 
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BALANCED  PLANT  FOOD. 

Part  I. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Bone. 

We  begin  the  study  of  a  “  balanced 
ration”  for  plants  with  a  discussion  of 
“ashes  and  bone,”  for  several  reasons. 
Next  to  stable  manure,  they  are  the  two 
manurial  substances  most  asked  about 
and  most  commonly  known.  Ashes  and 
bone  supply  everything  that  a  plant 
needs  to  grow  and  develop — just  as 
clover  hay  and  corn  meal  make  an  easily 
understood  substitute  for  a  milch  cow’s 
natural  food — grass.  We  have  seen  that 
it  is  often  desirable  to  feed  other  foods 
than  clover  and  corn,  either  because 
other  substances  give  us  the  required 
nutriment  in  a  cheaper  form,  or  because 
more  soluble  or  digestible  food  is  wanted. 
In  like  manner,  ashes  and  bone  make 
the  simplest  and  most  easily  understood 
mixture  for  supplying  the  fertility  in 
stable  manure.  Intelligent  men  stop 
using  only  clover  and  corn  when  they 
find  that  ensilage,  straw  and  various 
by-products  of  the  mills,  give  them 
cheaper  muscle-makers,  fat-formers  and 
pure  fat.  That  was  one  great  object  in 
studying  the  “Balanced  Ration,  and  in 
the  same  way,  when  a  man  finds  that 
other  materials  will  give  the  essentials 
of  plant  food  for  less  money  than  they 
can  be  bought  in  ashes  and  bone,  he  will 
use  these  other  substances  of  course. 
Another  evident  thing  is  that  clover  and 
corn  would  not  answer  for  a  little  calf. 
It  must  have  milk  and  the  most  digest¬ 
ible  foods  until  its  digestive  apparatus 
is  strong  enough  to  make  use  of  the 
harder,  coarser  fodders. 

We  shall  find  the  same  true  of  the 
plant.  The  baby  plant  with  its  tiny 
roots,  is  like  the  calf,  and  needs  soluble 
food,  close  at  hand— right  in  the  pail, 
and  not  a  mile  away — over  the  fence. 
Another  thing  that  we  learned  is  that 
it  is  safest  to  feed  animals  certain  pro¬ 
portions  of  their  food — both  for  the  sake 
of  economy,  and  to  keep  them  in  the 
best  of  health.  We  shall  find  this  true 
also  of  feeding  plants,  very  much  so  in 
the  matter  of  economy,  and  somewhat 
so  in  the  matter  of  proper  development. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  articles  to 
try  to  show  how  some  of  the  principles 
we  have  studied  in  cattle  feeding,  may 
also  be  applied  to  crop  feeding.  Start¬ 
ing  with  the  assumption  that  stable 
manure— or  the  refuse  of  former  crops— 
is  the  most  natural  plant  food,  just  as 
grass  is  the  most  natural  stock  food — 
we  wish  to  learn  how  we  can  best  add 
to  stable  manure,  or  even  provide  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it.  Starting  with  ashes  and 
bone  as  the  best  known  substitute,  let 
us  see  why  and  how  they  provide  plant 
food,  and  then  see,  as  we  did  in  the  case 
of  grains  and  fodders,  in  what  other 
forms  the  essentials  of  plant  food  are 
found.  We  hope  to  touch  upon  soils  in 
this  connection,  how  the  plant  starts, 
grows  and  feeds,  and  what  mechanical 
and  chemical  operations  enable  it  to 
feed  to  the  best  advantage  from  seeding 
to  harvest.  We  want  to  follow  a  plant 
— through  its  life— in  a  brief  and  simple 
way.  We  think  that  it  will  pay  stock 
feeders  to  follow  us,  as  we  hope  to  make 


A  farm  of  420  acres,  having  12,000  fruit 
trees — apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries 
planted  five  years  ago,  can  be  bought  this 
winter  at  a  low  price.  The  farm  nearly 
adjoins  the  city  of  Chillicothe,  O.,  lies  on 
fine  rolling  land  well  adapted  to  fruit 
culture  and  stock  raising.  The  owner 
died  and  the  land  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  corporation  whose  business  is  not  farm¬ 
ing  or  fruit  growing.  It  is  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  address  A.  C.  Houghton,  81 
Wheeler  Building,  Columbus,  O.— Adv. 


the  “Balanced  Ration”  problem  clearer 
as  we  go  along. 

Now  what  is  the  substance  we  call 
ashes  ?  Suppose  that  we  cut  down  a  big 
oak  tree  weighing  a  ton,  dry  it  and 
thoroughly  burn  it  to  what  we  call 
ashes.  Instead  of  the  ton  of  oak  wood, 
we  have  but  about  60  pounds  of  a  gray, 
fine  substance,  which  evidently  repre¬ 
sents  that  part  of  the  tree  which  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  fire.  The  remaining 
1,940  pounds  have  evidently  passed  away 
in  the  form  of  gas  during  the  burning. 
What  we  call  soil  is  indestructible.  You 
may  grind  it  and  burn  it  or  dissolve  it 
in  acids,  but  you  can’t  drive  it  away  in 
the  form  of  a  gas.  You  may  take  sea 
water  and  heat  it  so  as  to  drive  off  all 
the  water  in  it,  yet  there  will  still  be 
left  the  salt,  though  when  it  was  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  water,  it  was  invisible  and 
apparently  changed  in  form. 

The  point  for  you  to  see  is  that  the 
ash  of  the  tree  represents  that  part 
which  actually  comes  out  of  the  soil.  It 
is  a  collection  of  minerals,  as  much  so  as 
iron,  copper  or  gold.  They  were  dis- 
sol  ved  out  of  the  soil,  and  carried  through 
the  roots  of  the  tree  into  its  body  and 
branches,  to  be  deposited  wherever 
needed  for  growth  or  strength.  Some  of 
these  minerals  may  have  been  applied  as 
manure,  but  you  will  see  that  they  must 
at  some  previous  time,  have  existed  as  a 
part  of  the  soil  and,  perhaps,  have  gone 
through  hundreds  of  changes  before  the 
tree  absorbed  them  for  growth.  They 
may  first  have  been  made  into  grass, 
then  eaten  by  cattle  to  make  beef,  then 
eaten  by  humans,  then  back  to  grass  or 
grain,  then  to  animals  again  and  then  in 
the  form  of  bone  to  other  farm  crops. 
This  may  have  gone  on  for  ages,  but 
through  all  these  changes,  the  minerals 
in  the  ashes  have  maintained  their 
identity.  The  materials  that  combined 
with  them  to  form  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  have  been  separated  to  provide 
heat,  or  force  or  light ;  but  the  minerals 
remain  the  same  and  now,  in  the  ashes 
only  need  an  opportunity  to  again  pass 
into  combinations  to  form  new  vegetable 
matter  and  thus  continue  the  rounds. 

Ashes,  then,  are  a  perfect  food — a 
“  balanced  ration  ”  for  plants  ?  No,  for 
they  do  not  contain  any  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  that  will  pass  off  with  heat. 
What  we  call  nitrogen,  is  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  of  all  fertilizing  substances ;  yet 
the  heat  of  the  fire  drives  it  away  in  the 
form  of  a  gas.  Take  the  stable  manure 
from  feeding  a  ton  of  hay.  You  might 
say  that  manure  contains  all  the  fertility 
needed  to  raise  another  ton.  You  see 
how  wrong  that  idea  is  when  you  re¬ 
member  that  the  animals  absorb  about 
half  the  manurial  elements  of  the  hay 
in  making  bone,  meat,  hide,  milk,  etc. 
We  would  have  to  add  that  amount  in 
some  form  to  the  manure  in  order  to  have 
what  was  required  to  raise  another  ton 
of  hay.  We  might  add  this  in  the  form 
of  grain  given  to  the  cows,  or  we  might 
add  bone  and  wood  ashes  right  to  the 
manure  pile.  In  like  manner,  to  pro¬ 
duce  another  big  tree,  we  must  add 
something  to  the  ashes  to  take  the  place 
of  the  nitrogen  which  was  driven  off  by 
the  fire.  To  put  it  another  way,  suppose 
that  you  burn  a  ton  of  horse  manure. 
You  have  left  about  60  pounds  of  ashes 
which  contains  the  minerals  in  that  ma¬ 
nure.  You  must  add  10  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  in  some  form  in  order  to  get  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  value  of  the  original  manure. 
Yet  these  60  pounds  of  ashes  would  not 
be  so  valuable  as  the  ton  of  manure  !  Of 
course  not,  but  not  because  of  a  lack  of 
actual  fertility,  but  for  other  reasons 
which  will  appear  later.  In  feeding 
stock,  we  learned  that  we  cannot  feed  a 


peck  of  mixed  grain  and  obtain  as  good 
results  as  are  obtained  from  less  grain 
and  lots  of  bulky  fodder,  even  though 
the  analysis  is  the  same.  Bulk  is  no  less 
necessary  in  soils,  as  we  shall  see  in  good 
time.  All  this  is  to  have  you  realize 
that  ashes  represent  the  simplest  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  indestructible  minerals 
that  serve  as  plant  food. 

The  three  mineral  substances  that  give 
ashes  their  chief  value,  are  potash,  phos¬ 
phorus  and  lime.  When  perfectly  pure, 
potash  and  phosphorus  are  so  strong 
and  biting  that  they  cannot  be  handled. 
The  phosphorus  on  the  end  of  an  old- 
fashioned  match,  will  quickly  burn  a 
hole  in  your  finger.  The  “  potash  ”  that 
enters  into  plant  life,  is  united  with  an¬ 
other  substance,  oxygen,  which  removes 
its  burning  and  scalding  properties  when 
dissolved  in  water.  “Phosphoric  acid” 
is  phosphorus  united  with  this  same 
oxygen,  so  that  the  plant  can  safely  ab¬ 
sorb  it.  So  these  names  represent  the 
forms  in  which  the  two  minerals  are 
taken  up  by  the  plants  in  solution. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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A  SURGEON’S  KNIFE 

gives  you  a  feeling  of  horror  and  dread. 
Til  ere*  is  no  longer  necessity  for  its  use 
in  many  diseases  formerly  regarded  as 
incurable  without  cutting.  The 

Triumph  of  Conservative  Surgery 

is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 

DI1DTI1RF  or  Breach  is  now  radl- 
iVUr  I  UI\L  rally  cured  without  the 
knife  and  without  pain.  Clumsy,  chaf¬ 
ing  trusses  can  be  thrown  away  !  They 
never  cure  but  often  induce  inflamma¬ 
tion,  strangulation  and  death. 

TT  1  MOR<S  Ovarian,  Fibroid  (Uterine) 
I  and  many  others,  are  now 

removed  without  the  perils  of  cutting 
operations. 

PILE  TUMORS,  iTTt'In 1 ’Ta 

other  diseases  of  the  lower  bowel,  are 
permanently  cured  without  pain  or  re¬ 
sort  to  the  knife. 

CTflNF  in  tl,e  Bladder,  no  matter 
O  1  VJiiCi  how  large,  is  crushed,  pul¬ 
verized,  washed  out  and  perfectly  re¬ 
moved  without  cutting. 

CTDIFT1  IDF  of  Urinary  Passage  is 
O  1  IxlV/  I  UIVL  also  removed  without 
cutting  in  hundreds  of  cases.  For  pam¬ 
phlet,  references  aud  all  particulars, 
send  io  cents  (in  stamps)  to  World’s  Dis¬ 
pensary  Medical  Association,  663  Main 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

MOTHERS 

and  those  soon  to  be- 
eotne  111  others, 
should  know  that  Dr. 

Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  robs 
childbirth  of  its  tot-' 
tures,  terrors  and 
dangers  to  both 
mother  and  child,  by 
aiding  nature  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  system 
for  parturition. 

There!)  y  “labor” 
and  the  period  of 
confinement  are 
greatly^  shortened.  It  also  promotes  the 
secretion  of  an  abundance  of  nourishment 
for  the  child. 

Mrs.  Dora  A.  Guthrie,  of  Oakley ,  Overton  Co., 
Term.,  writes  :  “  When  I  began  taking  Dr. 

Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  X  was  notable  to 
stand  on  my  feet  without  suffering  almost  death. 
Now  I  do  all  my  housework,  washing,  cooking, 
sewing  aud  everything  for  my  family  of  eight.  I 
am  stouter  now  than  I  have  been  in  six  years. 
Your  ■  Favorite  Prescription  ’  is  the  best  to  take 
before  confinement,  or  at  least  it  proved  so  with 
me.  I  never  suffered  so  little  with  any  of  my 
children  as  I  did  with  my  last.” 


GEM’  CLOVER  CUTTER 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Cuts  Green  or  Dry, Fine,  Even&  Easy. 
The  DAISY  BOSE  CUTTER, P0W- 
EB  MILLS,  FABM  FEED  MILLS. 
WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


17  RIVER  ST. 


BANNER 

Root 
Cutter 

Cuts  everything  in 
roots  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  stock.Only 
Root  Cutter  with 
a  self-feeding  de¬ 
vice.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars  and  price. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON 
&  SONS, 

YPSPLANTI,  MICH. 


Els  tab ’d]  JACKSON  BROS.  B852- 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS. 
76  Third  Avenue.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
AND  SOLE 


TILE 


Salt  Grazed  Pipe,  Fire 
Brick  and  Cement. 


DRAIN  TILE  N,™e 

C.  W.  BOYNTON,  News- 

Sewaron,  3XT .  O*.  PaPer- 


World’s  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
.Roofing  Co.  awarded 

.  -  - -  Medal  and  Diploma 

for  PATEST  CAP  ROOFING  at  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles.  0. 


FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator) 
Medal  Awarded— World’s  Fair. 

Crush  cob  and  grind  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  An 
entire  departure  from  all  other  mills. 

I.lghtest  running,  strongest  and 
handiest  made.  Three  Sizes.  2  to  6, 
0  to  8  and  8  to  12  horee  power. 

I  also  make  SwEEP  MtLLS  that 
grind  wheat  fine  and  crush  ear  com. 

P.  N.  B0WSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


Bnrr-Stone  Grliini  Mini 

We  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  it  will  pay 
to  write  to  us.  They  are  the 
best  constructed,  least 
complicated,  and  fast¬ 
est  grinding  mills  yet 
produced.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  8end  2c.  Stamp 
for  our  48  page  Catalogue. 
Leonard  D.  Harrison. 
Box  C.  New  Haven.  Conn* 

the  OLD  RELIABLE 


PEERLESS 

FEED 

GRINDERS 


1 .1— ■  —  Grinds  more  grain  to  any 

degree  of  fineness  than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War¬ 
ranted  not  to  choke.  We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO., JOLIET,  ILL. 

Jobbere  and  Manuf^tar^  of  Farm  Machinery. 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Alanger ;  $1.60  each ;  9.000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  and  53  Elm  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


BLATCHFORD’S 

CALF  MEAL. 

Perfect  Substitute  for  Jlilk  In  raising  Calves. 
Doubled  in  strength  this  season,  tine  lb.  makea 
one  gal,  of  rich  Gruel  as  nutritious  as  milk. 
Sample  25  lbs.,  $1.00.  Pamphlet  “How  to 
Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without 
nilk,”  with  letters  from  those  who  have  done 

»o,  sent  free. _ _ 

J.  W.BARWELL,  16  Pacific  Ave., Chicago. 

Jobber  of  mil  Feeds,  Grain,  etc., _ 

Gluten  Meal,  Pure  Oilmeals,  Undecorticated 
Cotton  Seed  Heal,  Fat  Stock  Corn  and  Wheat 
Feed,  Rice  /leal,  Corn  Bran,  Wheat  Bran, 
ftiddiings,  Flour,  etc.  of  best  qualities. 


FREE 


POULTRY  BOOK,  40  pages.  16 
varieties.  Eggs,  $1  for  13.  DAVIS 
BROS.,  Box  E,  Washington,  N.  J 


NEW  &&  CATALOGUE 

And  GUIDE  to  Poultw  Baiierifor  1895. 

Contains  over  130  fine  illustrations  show¬ 
ing  a  photo  of  the  largest  hennery  in  the 
west.  Gives  best  plans  for  poultry  houses, 
sure  remedies  ana  recipes  for  all  diseases, 
also  valuable  information  on  the  kitchen 
and  flower  garden  sent  fo-  only  10  cents. 

John  Bauscher,  Jr.,P.O.  Bo:  C6,?reeport,  Ill. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  1 1895 

Printed  in  colors.  The  finest  and  best 
Eoultry  Book  ever  published,,, Illus¬ 
trates  and  describes  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  Poultry.  Gives  prices  of 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Plans  for  Poultry 
Houses  and  Remedies  for  Diseases.  *  If 
you  raise  poultry,  you  can  not  afford 
to  be  without  it.  Sent  for  10c.  in  silver 
or  stamps.  Address, 

The  J.  W.  MILLER  CO: 

Box  NO.  181,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


HOE  MAKER’S  BOOK 

^POULTRY 

’And  Family  Almanac  for  1895.  80  pages.  70 
•engravings;  the  finest  work  of  its  kind  ever  pub- 
I  lished.  Gives  recipes  for  making  egg  food;  con- 
‘  dition  powders;  remedies  for  all  diseases  of  fowls; 

plans  and  diagrams  for  building  poultry  houses, 
Intel  is  you  how  to  raise  chickenr  profitably,  gives 
“full  description  with  illustrations  of  45  leading 
varieties  of  pure  bred  fowls.  It  is  anencyclo- 
dia  of  chicken  information,  worth  many  times  its  cost  to 
vone  interested  in  poultry.  You  positively  cannot  afford  to 
"without  it.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  15cts.  Address 

,C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  60. Freeport,  Ills.,  U.S.A, 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Whitewash  and  Lice. — In  a  late  R.  N.-Y.,  it  was 
recommended  to  use  a  pump  to  spray  the  hen¬ 
house  with  whitewash.  In  all  the  poultry  papers 
when  a  question  is  asked  about  lice,  the  answer 
is,  “whitewash.”  I  have  never  seen  a  henhouse 
where  whitewash  had  made  any  difference  with 
the  lice;  when  the  wash  is  dry  it  makes  a  pood, 
smooth  road  for  them  to  travel  over.  To  get  rid 
of  the  red  mites  that  bother  the  hens  most,  nail 
some  thick  cloth  (I  use  old  pants  cloth)  on  the 
under  side  of  the  roost,  then  kerosene  the  roosts 
once  a  week  thoroughly,  and  the  mites  will  not 
bother  any  more.  For  the  body  lice,  keep  a  large, 
shallow  box  of  sifted  coal  ashes  for  the  hens  to 
dust  in,  and  they  will  do  the  rest.  v.  e.  h. 

Lakeport,  N.  H. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  carbolic  acid  in  the  wash  is  what 
the  lice  dislike. 

Beans  for  Cows. — Is  there  such  a  thing  as  form¬ 
ing  a  ration  for  milch  cows  of  cooked  beans, 
ground  wheat  and  wheat  bran  ?  Poor  beans  are 
$10  a  ton,  bran  $18,  wheat  60  cents  a  bushel.  I  can 
get  barley  at  40  cents  per  bushel.  I  feed  clover  and 
Timothy  hay  mixed,  and  have  a  plenty  of  barley 
straw  and  bean  fodder.  a.  s. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  prefer  to  feed  cooked  beans 
to  hogs,  though  they  are  often  fed  to  milch  cows 
with  fairly  good  results.  Sheep  make  excellent 
use  of  beans,  as  the  sheep  is  about  the  only  ani¬ 
mal  that  will  eat  them  raw  and  unground.  If  you 
have  hogs  or  sheep,  our  advice  is  to  let  them  have 
the  beans,  and  feed  the  cows  on  bran,  barley  and 
hay.  Three  pounds  of  beans  (weight  before 
cooking)  and  three  of  ground  wheat,  with  the  hay, 
should  give  fairly  good  results  with  milch  cows. 
It  might  not  give  satisfactory  butter. 

Thumps  in  Pigs. — Last  spring,  I  was  called  to 
see  a  fine  litter  of  10  pigs,  two  of  which  were  sick. 
They  would  stand  and  thump,  up  and  down,  on 
the  floor,  and  soon  die.  They  were  all  fine,  lusty 
fellows,  3(4  weeks  old.  The  breeder  asked  me 
whether  I  could  tell  what  was  the  trouble  with 
them.  I  told  him  that  his  pigs  had  what  was 
called  the  thumps,  caused  by  their  getting  too 
much  milk,  and  taking  too  little  exercise.  They 
were  confined  in  a  small  pen  about  6x8  feet 
square,  and  as  the  weather  was  bad,  they  stayed 
in  the  bed  most  of  the  time.  I  told  him  to  turn 
the  sow  into  another  pen  for  a  few  hours  each 
day,  which  would  shut  off  the  pigs  from  their 
feed,  and  they  would  take  exercise  by  trying  to 
get  where  the  sow  was.  He  did  so,  and  raised  the 
other  eight  without  any  more  trouble.  Confine¬ 
ment  in  a  close  pen  without  sufficient  exercise, 
will  often  produce  partial  paralysis  in  a  hog,  and 
sometimes  it  will  lose  the  use  of  its  legs  so  as  to 
make  it  unfit  for  breeding  purposes.  G.  b. 

Demster,  N.  Y. 


COWS  WITH  EXTRA  TEATS. 

I  have  a  cow,  10  years  old,  that  gives  milk  from 
six  teats.  The  two  farthest  back  are  smaller 
than  the  other  four,  and  do  not  give  as  much  milk. 

Forestville,  N.  Y.  m.  w.  s. 

I  had  a  cow  that  gave  milk  in  a  fifth  teat  back 
of  the  others,  and  a  small  section  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut  in  the  husk  could  not  be  emptied  by 
milking  the  other  teats.  As  the  milk  would  only 
milk  backward  and  not  in  the  pail,  I  never  made 
a  practice  of  milking  it.  It  filled  every  time  that 
she  calved,  but  soon  went  dry  without  making 
any  trouble.  The  milk  appeared  all  right. 

Mitchell,  Mich.  F.  l.  c. 

I  have  a  three-year-old  heifer  which,  when  com¬ 
ing  two  years  old,  dropped  her  first  calf  and  gave 
milk  from  six  teats.  I  did  not  keep  on  milking 
the  two  extras  after  taking  the  calf  from  her,  and 
they  went  dry.  When  she  had  her  second  calf, 
when  coming  three  years  old,  she  gave  milk  from 
five,  and  I  am  not  certain  about  the  sixth.  The 
fifth  has  become  almost  as  large  and  perfect  as 
the  other  two  back  teats.  j.  d.  l. 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Horne  or  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  staff,  can  see 
a  cow  with  five  teats  giving  milk  from  all  of  them, 
if  they  desire  to  see  such  a  fre  ak,  by  visiting  my 
barn.  To  be  sure,  she  does  not  give  much  from 
the  extra  section,  but  it  is  milk  and  goes  with  the 
rest  to  the  Boston  market  every  day.  Her  heifer 
calves  have  all  been  so  marked,  but  as  I  have 
never  brought  one  to  maternity,  I  cannot  say 
whether  or  not  they  will  develop  the  extra  section 
in  a  like  manner.  I  supposed  that  such  cows 
were  not  very  uncommon.  Nobody  here  seems  to 
think  it  strange.  E.  A.  haskell. 

Rockingham  County,  N.  H. 

I  have  a  grade  Short-horn  that  gives  milk  from 
five  teats.  She  is  six  years  old,  and  we  have 
milked  the  five  teats  for  four  years.  The  fifth  teat 
is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  others.  The  milk  is  the 
same  from  all  the  teats.  She  has  three  on  the 
left  side,  and  two  on  the  right.  We  have  tried  to 
dry  up  the  fifth ;  let  it  go  for  two  days,  and  the 
milk  would  run  out  of  it,  then  we  would  have  to 
start  again.  The  mother  of  this  cow  had  six 
teats  that  had  milk  in  them  all,  but  we  got  the 
two  hind  ones  dried  so  that  we  had  no  more 
bother  with  her.  We  did  not  know  that  it  was 
anything  extraoi’dinary  for  a  cow  to  give  milk 
from  five  teats,  but  we  know  it  is  very  annoying. 

Stoneboro,  Pa.  E.  c.  t. 

A  case  came  under  my  observation  several 
years  ago,  in  which  a  Short-horn  grade  heifer 
was  raised  that  had  six  well  developed  teats. 
When  she  calved  at  two  years  old,  she  was 
allowed  to  fatten  her  calf,  and  when  we  com¬ 
menced  to  milk  her,  she  gave  considerable  milk 
from  the 'fifth  -teat,  alt  was  soon'dried'off,  as  the 


owner  said  that  four  were  enough  to  milk.  We 
have  a  Guernsey-Jersey  crossbi’ed  heifer,  which 
had  six  well  developed  teats  from  a  calf,  and 
when  she  dropped  her  first  calf  in  April,  1894,  the 
fifth  teat  enlax’ged  and  had  the  appearance  of 
being  filled  with  milk.  As  we  did  not  want  more 
than  four  teats  to  milk,  I  thought  that  I  would 
not  milk  it;  but  as  it  caked  so  badly,  I  had  to 
milk  it  a  number  of  times  before  it  would  dry  off. 
Sometimes,  we  got  as  much  as  a  quart  of  milk  at 
a  milking  from  it,  and  have  no  doubt  that  if  it  had 
been  milked  regularly,  it  would  have  continued 
to  give  milk  like  the  rest.  G.  F.  b. 

South  Swampscott,  Mass. 


When  the  Mucous  Surfaces  of  the  Bronchia 
are  sore  and  inflamed,  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant 
will  afford  prompt  relief.  For  breaking  up  a  Cold  or 
subduing  a  Cough,  you  will  find  in  it  a  certain 
remedy.— Aclv. 


Most  Penetrating  Remedy 
in  Existence. 

WARRANTED  SATISFACTORY. 

Horse  Sizes,  50c.  and  $1.00  bottles. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers. 

—  PREPARED  BY  — 

Dr.  EARL  S.  SLOAN  CO. 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Sloan’s  New  Book  “Treatise 
on  the  Horse,”  sent  Free. 


Horse  Owners!  v  Try 

GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 

Balsam 


i  Safe  Speedy  and  Fositire  Care 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  TakeJ 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
a™}  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 

OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists.  Dr 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  >Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


■ - -  wwwwwu-WW  w  w  w  w  wwww^WVWVW 

how  to  makeHFNSIAY 

A  book  containing  much  valuable  information 
|  to  poultry  raisers  will  be  mailed  free  on  applica- 
i  tion.  It  tells  you  how  to  make  money  with  hens. 

WEBSTER.  &  HANNUM, 

107  Albany  Street,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Don  t  get  Eggs-cited  when  we  tell  you  that  hens  do 
Eggs-actly  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer  if  their 
rations  are  Eggs-tended  by  using 

O.  K.  FOOD. 

An  egg-cellent  appetizer. 

Cures  eggs-haustlon. 

Makes  hens  Eggs-tremely  profitable. 
Sample  Bag  One  Dollar. 

Send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


Make  Hens  La> 

Feed  green  bone  the  best  egg  producer,  an 
save  grain  and  money. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cuttei 

ON  TRIAL. 

TRY  IT  before  you  PAY  FOR  IT 
Its  Supremacy  is  Unquestioned.  8  Sizes 
120  HIGHEST  AWARDS  REC  R 
Illus.  Cat’l  Free  if  you  name  this  papei 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF by  savIng  labor- ln 


the  price  it  will  bring— the 


creasing  the  amount  of 
butter  produced  and 


CRYSTAL  CREAMERY. 

It's  constructed  on  a  new  principle— is  something 
you  can’t  afford  to  be  without.  Our  booklet,  “Good 
Butter,  and  How  to  Make  It,”  free.  Agents 
wanted. 

Crystal  Creamery  Co.,  3  Concord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

B  KEEPERS  ££R?<5?5 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  OIIDDI  I  rr- 
Magazine,  and  Catalog  of  DLL  bUllLlto 

FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina, O. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  FREE 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  uso  It,  we  will  send  half  a  roam,  8x11,  free,  if  they  B  ■■  ■ 

will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELiTjTOT  CO.,  Paper  Maunfaetum's,  Pli  i  lad  el  pli  la.  Pa. 


PURE  OLD  PROCESS  GROUND  LINSEED  CAKE. 

No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  the 
most  essential  elements  In  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Meal. 
NATIONAL  LINSEEI)  OIL  CO..  61  Erie  Bank  Building.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  Abbott.  Manager  I 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Why  does  our  product  have  25  per  cent  more  albumi¬ 
noids  and  carbohydrates  than  the  other  ?  Because 
presses  necessarily  take  from  the  seed  much  of  the 
mucilage  with  the  oil.  and  we  take  Oil  only. 

Many  feeders  find  cake  meal  more  laxative,  there¬ 
fore  prefer  our  meal.  Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


“No  wonder  the  cattle  like  ‘I*.  &  B.  COMPOUND.’  It 
Is  {food  enough  to  eat."  Thus  speaks  a  friend  of  the 

Purestand  Best  Condimental  Tonic 

Corrects  the  system,  quickons  fattening,  and  is  safe. 
Prepared  only  at  Willswood  Farm  hy  Wills  A.  Seward. 
Address  207  B'way,  N.  Y..  for  circular.  Ag'ts  wanted. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  is  from  Hon.  WAYNE  MacVKAGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy  : 

BROOKFUtT.n  FARM,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

"  You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  MOORE  BROS.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  rices. 

ROUT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE. 

,1.  I*.  HINE,  Sliinroek,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


WANTED 


— A  herd  of  well-bred  cattle  in 
exchange  for  house*  and  lot  in 
Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Address 
J.  W.  WOODRUFF,  Summerdalc.  N.  Y. 


D®®®®®®®® 

THE  KEYSTONE 

DEHORNER 

1  Cuts  clean  on  all  sides-does  not  crush.  The 
i  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
I  made,  fully  warranted.  Highest  World’s 
i  Fair  Award.  Descriptive  Circulars  Free. 

i  A.C.BROSIUS,  Cochranvilie,  Pa. 

®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®® 


Saved  by  using  my  Forceps 
1 1 IV  AND  H|,N  Make  you  the  most  money. 
U  II  1  lUk)  Book  on  raising  Hogs,  Free- 

J.  W.  ItEIMERS,  1107  H  Street,  Davenport,  la. 


INCUBATORS&BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  &  Cheapest 
for  raising  chicks.  401st  Premiums 
4000 Testimonials.  Send  forCatTg 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


S  High-class  Pedigree  SHROPSHIRE  BREED-  S 
■pr  ING  EWES.  High  Quality.  Low  prices. 

Great  Northern  Seed  Oats,  $1  ¥  bu.;  Learning 
is  Corn,  $1  If  bu.;  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2  Seed  E 
E  Potatoes,  $2  18  bu.,  $5  I*  bill.  Write  for  price  T) 
_  circulars  and  my  Souvenir  Hand  Book  now  Y, 
ir  free  to  all.  A.  H.  FOSTER,  Allegan,  Mich.  » 


"TRUE  TO  TYPE  ’’  is  the  term  that  BEST  JUDGES 
use.  Fall  litters.  Catalogue  tells  ALL. 

“Willswood  Herd” 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd's  Lake,  New  Jersey. 


CHESHIRES!71"  he«dfar" 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rert  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best?  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


Invincible  Hatcher, 

Highest  Award  at  World’s  Fair 
Self-Regulating  and  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Send  4c  stamps  for  No 
23  catalogue,  testimonials  an* 
treatise  to  BUCKEYE  !.*> 


$  |  7^®CTIUTOK  CO.,  Springfield,  (J 


CHESTER  WHITES 


For  true  type  Chester 
Whites,  with  broad 
dished  face,  straight 
backs  and  growt.hy ,  try  G.  It.  FOULKK,  Bala  Farm, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  You  won’t  be  disappointed.  Only 
first-class  reg.  stock  shipped.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 


INCUBATORS  !SS!£o*“ 

Brooders.  112  First  Premiums. 
Sent  for  1 14-pago  Illustrated  Catalogue 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Homer  City,  pa. 


★ 
★ 


Yard* 


High 


<  l.l-vS 


★ 

_ ablew 

_ _  ToIIatch  80  per  cent. SiLrltiou latino  ^ 

★  fowi4  \  fi  I,ur*b,e»  Correct  in  Principle.  Leader  jL, 

■dL-  \  0  ^  at  World’s  Fair.  (Jets,  in  stamps  for  V. 

a  ,  _  x — -  —  new  112  page  Poultry  Guide  and  Cata-  ^ 

★  lo7ue.  POUI.TRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plain.  Bed-Rock  Information.  ★ 

★  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. .Quincy,  III.  ★ 
★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 


INCUBATC 

Hatches  Chickens  by  £ 
lAbsolutely  self-rear uln 
The  simplest,  most  re 
and  cheapest  first-class  H< 

_ _  m  in  the  market.  Circular 

GEO.  EltTlil.  dk  CO.,  Ouiicy 


FOR  SALE.  J 

Best  varieties  of  ) 
SEED  POTATOES  at  ) 
PRICES  TO  SUIT 
THE  TIMES.  ( 


BY 

F.  H.  OATfcS  &  SONS, 

BKEEDERH  OP  LAKOE 

Poland-China  Hogs 

Cliittenango,  N. 


fj  h !  ft  Poland-Chlnas — Few  left  of  Best  Spring  Boars 
UIIIU  and  Sows  bred.  Write  for  bargains;  must  go. 
Summer  and  fall  pigs.  E.  Weir  &  Son,  Reinersville,  O. 


YORKSHIRE  PIGS 


Six  choice  Sows  and 
ono  Boar;  farrowed 


December  last,  for  sale  cheap. 

GEO.  KOONTZE,  Georgetown,  Conn. 


Seed  Potatoes;  Cheshire  Hogs;  Duck  and 
Hens’  Eggs.  Send  for  Illustrated  circular. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


TIIRIf  EVQ  wild  and 

I  UniVC  V  O  Bronze  Crossed 

Very  vigorous  and  hardy.  Some  fine  young  gob¬ 
blers  for  sale.  For  prices,  etc.,  address 

J.  HARRIS  CO  ,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.),  N.  Y. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH  THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

f  Lowest-priced  first-class 

■  Send  6c.  for  Catalogue. 
Circulars  free. 

Patentee  and 

Han^turerGeO,  H.  Stall 

Simple, 
ffigj  1  Perfect, 
jlKtfri  and  Self-  | 
Rerjuta  ting 

■tj-p  Thousands 
a  in  successful 
■  operation. 

9  Guaranteed  to 
hatch  a  larger 
percentage  of 
fertile  eggs,  at 

I  less  cost  than 
any  other  Hatcher. 

I  114  to  1  22  S.flth 

If  tot.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

EfifiQ  PUCA  Q  From  all  the 
UlltHl  LEADING  VARIETIES 

and  best  strains  of  pure  bred  fowls.  I  will  mail  you  a  fine  36-pag« 
Catalogue  and  Calendar  for  the  year  of  1895,  got  up  in  the  best 
Btyle,  full  of  useful  information,  just  what  everybody  wants  for 
only  4c.  in  stamps.  Address,  3.  H.  GKE1DEK,  FLOKKN,  fA. 


FOWLS  AND  EGGS 

1 7— STAN  Ik  A  KIP  l*KEKJ>8-17 
Ail  cirtfH  Mold  from  birdH  Mooring 
92  points  and  upwards. 

Our  large  Catalogue  mailed  on  receipt 
of  4  cents.  Circulars  Frick. 

F.  8.  STAHL,  Quincy,  IIIIhoIm. 


R.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS 

Choice  breeding  fowls  and  eggs  for  hatching;  moderate 
prices.  Six  fine  cockerels  for  crossing,  *1  each.  Two 
extra  large  W.  P.  Rock  cockerels;  a  few  Buff  Cochins 
and  one  Light  Brahma  cockerel,  *1.50  each. 

S.  A.  LITTLE,  Malcom,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


Pliro  I  annrehane  Black  and  White.  $2  to*5  each 
I  UIG  Lailgoliailo  Mrs. C.M.  Kelley,  Newark, N.Y 


C  n  0  for  hatching  that  will  hatch.  B.  &  W.  P.  Rocks, 
LUUO  W.  Wyandottes,  Indian  Games,  B.  Minorcas, 
and  P.  Ducks.  Satis  factum  guaranteed.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.J. 


for  hatching;  *1.50  for  30.  Twenty  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Crushed  oyster  shells. 
80  cents  per  100-lb.  bag.  HIGHLAND 
POULTRY  FARM,  Telford,  Pa. 


THF.  RUR  AT,  NF.W-VORKF.R 


February  16,  1895 
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sflWBg  CUTAWAY  HARROW  C0«1 


mr  IN  EVERY 

^  LINE  OF*  ^ 

W  ^BUSINESS! 

W  The  most  ^ueeessful  men  are  those  who  1 
J  use  the  Best  Machinery.  This  is  as  true  of  1 
FARM  I N  G-  as  of  any  other  business. 

THE  <$SBORNECATALOG-UE 

for  18^5  illustrates  and  Describes  a  Line  of 
FARM  IMPLEMENTS  That  is  the  Latest 

gTICAL  IMPROVEMENTS.] 
JNEW  IMPLEMENTS  A 

LIST  WHICH  EMBRACES  M 

1DERS, 

REAPERS 
MOVERS^! 
TEDDERS/^I 
(ES.HARRCW5V 
ILTIVATORS.  ^ 

E  GOING  TO  BUY  FARM-  W 
ITS  OF  ANY  SORT  THIS  YEAR  1 
ro  SEE  OUR  /?  - _  \ 

isss  e&&szz.m 

u  application 

TO  G  EO.  W.  G RAY,  sales  dept. 

*2)./^. Os  for ne  $  Op.  AU5.yRN  i 

i  WE  HAVE  BRANCH  HOUSES  ALL  A 
gk  OVER  THE  U  S.  YOUR  ENQUIRY^ 
aLWILL  BE  REFERRED  TO  THE^ 
I^ONE  NEAREST  YOl^d 


IT  IS  THE  MOST  WONDEBFUL 
MONEY  EARNER  FOP  J 
THE  FARMER  OF  ANY 
HARROW  ON  THE 
MARKET  _ 


Send  for  our  new  circular  if 
you  are  interested  insetting  the 
most,  improved  machinery  for  your  farm 


LOUDEN’Sjy^.HffSGIiSIS  IT 

Sit  ^SliikSUNG. 


has  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments,  including  Check 
Rower,  Drill  and  Fertilizer. 

It  does  excellent  work,  is  very  ' 
neat  and  strong;  all  steel  and  , 
iron.  Purchasers  always  like  I 
it.  Send  for  full  description. 

KEYSTONE  MFO.  CO.. 
Sterling,  Ill. 

We  have  Branch  Houses  well  located,  j 
Mention  this  paper. 


WILL 

PAY 


ACME  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

|  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER, 


to  get  our  la¬ 
test  C  ji  t  a  - 
logue  of  the 
i  greatest  line 
of 

UAVTflAI  C  onEarth.  Apostalwill  bring  it. 
iihI  IUULO  Alsovaluable  information  about 
Hnylncr  and  Hay  Barns.  Our  slings  handle 
straw,  fodder  and  all  kinds  of  forage,  and  work  with 
any  elevator.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
harvest.  Write  at  once.  Address 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  Fall-Held,  lowo. 


Variety 
of  sizes 


[IT  CLEANS  THE  RACK 


Suitable 
tor  all 
work. 


Potato  Planter 

p/  A  Force  Feed 

y  If S  Fertilizer 

'J  Kf  Attachment. 

I  ted. 


Soil  Pulverizer! 


Bicycle’  Potato  Cultivator. 

Rasy/Fast  Fine.  No  nioro  of  horse 


B Hatching,  ciirt  steering,  and  tram 
plmg  down  crops.  No  more  hold- 
ng  plows  with  arms  and  legs  ail 
lay.  Halfthe  labor.  Any  boy  can 
hoe’  potatoes,  com,  cotton,  truck, 
•ast.  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
lays  •  Perfect.'  Dr.  Colyer's  report 
s  "Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation. 

Order  Early.  H.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.\ 

New  Potato  Cutters  Harrows,  Diggers,  Fertilizer 
Drills,  etc. 


IT  CRUSHES,  CUTS 

AND  HARROWS, 


The  most  simple  and  useful  implement 
known  to  agriculture.  For  preparing  irrigable 
land  it  is  without  a  peer.  Thousands  in  use. 
Indorsed  by  all.  Address 

J.  P».  PARKIEH , 

MA  NUFA  CTURER, 

RIPLEY,  OHIO. 


ITHDMCD’Q  s*w  M,LL- 

kllK  |y|  |“  K  X  Works  successfully  with 

I  nlllVILII  W  4  11.  P.  Also  Grinding 

Mills  and  Water  Wheels.  DeLOACII  MILL  MFG.  CO.. 
317  Highland  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Improved 

Patented 

February 


YHitch  A  Horse  To  A-  Hoe. 

X]  It’s  the  up-to-date  way  of  cultivating  ground. 

R  U  But  be  sure  and  hitch  him  to  the  QjF  JJ  0*7^ 

R  “PLANET  JR.”  steel  HORSE  HOE  and  cultivator. 

Licrht,  strong  and  easily  controlled  by  convenient  levers.  Has  separate  parts  for 
dninsr  close  hoeing,  furrowing,  or  ordinary  cultivating.  Our  free-for-all  catalogue 

-  - ”  S.  Ii>  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ♦ _ 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


at  least  expense.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write  at  once 
for  agents  terms.  A  cir¬ 
cular  and  testimonial 
sheet  will  be  mailed  you 
if  interested,  it  explains 
our  Ant’.-Clog  Weeder  also. 

DY.Hallock&Son, 

YORK,  PA. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


tells  all  about  it. 


Creamer 


STILL  GROWING. 

35,000 

Actual 


Atinues  to  Lead  the  World  in  all  the 


SPADING 

HARROW. 


Highest 

Award 

Columbian 

Exposition- 


■yalp^^gWy  a  perfect  skimmer. 

ife  "Jt' -l1  fifl  T  HAVE  a  6-can,  a  4-can,  and  a  3-can  Cooley  Cabinet  Creamer.  I 

lliwa  l  think  they  are  as  perfect  a  Creamer  as  can  be  made.  I  have 

mv  temperature  at  40°  when  I  strain  the  milk  in,  and  I  can  get 
every  bit  of  cream  in  4  hours,  testing  by  the  Babcock  Tester,  as  I 
have  tried  it  repeatedly  and  could  not  get  a  trac^fbuttewaLThe 
butter  made  from  the  cream  has  no  rival  for  g.^in  and  flavor.  I 
have  seen  a  good  many  Creamers,  but  none  to  beat  the  Cooley 

Cabinet.  It  separates  all  the  cream  perfectly  and  is  easily  cleaned  c  oo  le  y  cab  in  e ft  re  ay.  erT~ \  mr 

anidhaveetrife°dr the  Centrifugal  Cream  Separators  in  competition  with  | 

mv  Cooley  Creamers,  and  prefer  the  Creamers  to  the  Separator.  |H 

SL  p.  L.  ,.  ,80..  C.  H.  WALBRIDGE.  M^MSSSbU 


It  gives  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  In  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

It  will  Save  its  Own  Price  either  tu  Reduction  of 
First  Dost,  In  Its  Increase  In  Yield,  or  In  its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co,,  3&  WlUlam 
Street,  New  York. 


The  best  pulverizer.  Don’t  confuse  this  tool  with 
other  rotary  Harrows.  It  is  a  general  purpose  Har¬ 
row.  Will  work  wherever  a  Harrow  is  needed,  and 
Where  others  fail.  Also  Rakes,  Plows,  Weeders, 
Hand  Planters,  <£c.  Send  for  circulars. 

WIARD  PLOW  CO.  bant\via' 


OLinDTUANn  WRITING.  Lucrative  employment 
onuninanu  in  large  cities  for  young  men  and 
women.  Instruction  by  mail.  Rates  reasonable. 
Address  P.  G.  DEMJNG.  16  Exchange  PI.,  New  York. 
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across,  perfuming  the 
air  with  their  lovely 
fragrance.  The  colors 
are  white,  violet  and 
darker  shades. 


seems  to  be  worth  more  than  the  price  asked,  and  take 
the  chances.  If  more  or  less  deceived,  we  may  yet 
sell  the  article  for  what  we  paid  or  something  less. 
But  we  do  not  know  what  the  seed  will  produce  until 
it  grows  and  bears  fruit.  Then  the  season  is  gone  and 
the  loss  irreparable. 

William  Hurst  is  an  excellent  dwarf,  first-early 
wrinkled  pea.  It  is  as  early  as  American  Wonder, 
and  more  productive.  The  vines  grow  about  10  inches 
high.  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.’s  report  of  the  new  pea,  Heroine, 
is  fully  suppox-ted  by  later  trials.  Thei’e  is  no  better 
medium  eax*ly  wrinkled  pea.  The  vines  grow  about 
2%  feet  tall.  Try  the  Heroine. 


There  are  few  annuals 
more  pleasing  than  the 
Cypress  vine,  if  provided 
with  suitable  support. 
A  few  stxdngs  fastened  to 
a  four-foot  stake  and 
fastened  in  the  soil  so 
as  to  make  a  cone,  will 
give  just  that  needed 
support.  Nothing  is 
delicately  beauti¬ 
ful,  more  refreshing  ^  or  fexm-like  than  the 

tiny  foliage  of  the  ‘  Cypress  vine  studded 

with  its  white  and  scarlet  star-shaped  flowers. 

We  doubt  vex*y  much  whether,  in  the  long  run,  it 
pays  people  to  hunt  for  “  bargains  ”  in  seeds  or  plants. 
Bargains  in  them,  as  in  most  other  things,  are  usually 
inferior  ai’ticles.  Thex-e  is  something  \\  rong  about 
them.  We  can  not  afford  to  run  any  risk  in  the  quality 
or  vitality  of  our  seeds.  We  may  buy  a  gannent,  a 
wagon,  a  horse  or  cow  that,  upon  careful  examination, 


The  worst  use  that  catalogues  may  be  put  to  is  to  find 
out  whex*e  we  may  buy  the  most  seeds  for  the  lowest 
price.  Except  in  an  experimental  way,  do  not  buy 
seeds  or  plants  simply  because,  however  much  lauded, 
they  are  offered  at  si  low  price.  Good  and  pure  seeds 
and  plants  are  never  offered  by  good  firms  at  a  price 
less  than  that  of  producing  them.  Gold  dollars  are 
never  sold  for  less  than  their  real  market  value.  There 
is  no  need  of  it,  and  gardeners,  florists,  seedsmen  and 
nurserymen  must  live  as  well  as  other  tradesmen. 

Only  dealers  who  aim  to  make  money  to-day  regard¬ 
less  of  to-morrow,  can  afford  to  sell  inferior  stock  of 
any  kind.  Accidents  and  mistakes  occur 
in  the  very  best  regulated  houses.  But 
the  latter  stand  ready  to  make  ample 
amends,  and  would,  moreover,  tluxnk  you 
for  calling  attention  to  any  shortcoming 
on  their  parts  from  whatever  cause — just 
the  same  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  thank 
its  readers  for  pointing  out  any  over¬ 
looked  blunder  on  the  part  of  its  man¬ 
agement,  whether  business  or  editorial. 

There  are  as  many  honorable  nursery¬ 
men  and  seedsmen  as  there  are  other 
dealers  in  any  business  whatever — per- 
SL  haps  more,  for  these  occupations  are,  or 

ought  to  be,  ennobling,  since  they  deal 
with  Nature’s  own  products,  and  the  re- 
k  ^  ’  ward  of  selling  pure  seeds,  plants  thrifty 

and  true  to  name,  or  novelties  of  strik- 
ing  merit  is  immediate  and  bountiful. 
^SjgaPjjjjg^  Still,  the  prices  of  well-known  and 
trusty  dealers  will  be  foxxnd  to  vary  as 
W  V  their  stocks  of  certain  varieties  may  be 

*  smaller  or  greater ;  as  they  may  make 

specialties  of  this,  that  or  the  other. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  advise  our  friends  to 
study  and  compare  the  price-lists.  It 
will  pay  the  provident  bxxyer  to  do  so. 

A  red  of  the  latest  strains  of  Tom 
Thumb  nasturtiums  is  a  brilliant  delight 
during  most  of  the  summer  ;  and  they 
are  of  the  easiest  cultivation,  and  by  no 
ml  means  exacting  as  to  soil.  The  colors 

now  are  variegated,  brilliant  yellow, 
brown,  rose,  maroon,  crimson.  An  as- 
sortment  may  be  purchased  for  10  cents. 

Bffir  The  new  early  pea,  Exonian,  was  tried 

-  at  the  Rural  Grounds  last  season.  Planted 

*  April  19,  the  first  picking  was  .June  18. 

The  Exonian  excels  in  bearing  uniformly 
well-filled  pods  which  average  two 
inches  long,  filled  with  about  five  large 
wrinkled  seeds.  The  vines  grow  about 
two  feet  high.  But  the  Exonian  is  no 
better  than  the  new  Station,  which  is 
rVfc.  just  as  early  and  perhaps  more  prolific. 

There  is  no  sweeter  pea  than  the  Para- 
/ "  r«y  gon.  The  Admiral  (vines  three  feet)  is 

an  extremely  prolific  intermediate.  The 
pods  are  small,  but  well  filled  with  from 
six  to  nine  seeds. 


Tradewinds 


more 


We  would  thank  our  readers  if 
they  would  mention  the  “  Catalogue 
number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.”  if  they  have  occasion  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  any  of  the  firms  whose  catalogues  are 
now  noticed.  The  l’eason  is  that  we  wish  our  adver¬ 
tising  patrons  to  know  just  how  much  or  June  little  our 
readers  are  influenced  by  this  special  number.  We 
have  not  knowingly  overpraised  any  variety  of  seed 
or  plant  mentioned.  If  we  speak  without  experience, 
then  the  description  is  always  prefaced  with  “  it  is 
said,”  or  “  it  is  claimed,”  and  unless  the 
new  candidate  for  popularity  is  not 
pretty  well  supported  by  becoming  cre¬ 
dentials,  it  has  been  omitted. 

Sweet  peas  hold  their  own  well  in  the 
popular  regard.  There  is  a  wide  space 
open  for  the  dwarf  pea,  which  we  ax*e 
promised  next  year. 

When  any  one  tells  you  that  his  seeds 
or  plants  are  better  and  cheaper  than 
those  of  any  other  seedsman  or  nursery¬ 
man,  don’t  believe  him,  and  don’t  order 
from  him. 

We  approve  of  collections  of  plants  and 
seeds.  These  may  be  arranged  and  put 
up  during  the  dull  season,  and  reason-  4 

ably  sold  for  less  than  individual  seeds 
or  plants. 

We  have  now  a  real  yellow  aster. 

The  flowers  are  almost  half-balls  of  a  wjcjj [ 

straw-yellow  color  —  the  plants  grow 
about  15  inches  tall.  These  are  fine  for  ‘ 

bouquets. 

When  you  l’eceive  a  catalogue  crowded 
with  imaginary,  impossible,  grossly  ex¬ 
aggerated  flowers,  you  will  be  justified 
in  saying  :  “  Falsum  in  uno,  falsum  in  /jfjj 

omnibus.” 

Six  of  the  best  new  geraniums,  one  JraB 

strong  plant  of  each,  for  25  cents,  post- 
paid,  sent  by  a  trustworthy  house,  is  a  30ESj| 

libex-al  offer.  Eight  ever-blooming  roses,  ^ 

postpaid,  for  50  cents,  is  equally  liberal. 

Try  an  assortment  of  the  new,  lai-ge- 
flowering,  tuberous  -  rooted  begonias. 

They  will  stand  the  sun  as  well  as  the 
shade,  if  kept  moderately  moist.  No  < 

other  plant  gives  a  more  brilliant  bed  of  * 

bloom.  . 

It  is  claimed  that  the  new  onion  from 
Spain,  Gibraltar,  while  similar  in  appear- 
ance  to  the  Brize  taker,  grows  to  a  much 
larger  size,  and  is  of  a  lighter  color.  It  r 

is  of  a  regular,  globular  form,  and  a 
straw  color. 

Lemoine’s  Giant  hybrid  heliotropes 
are  said  to  bear  flower  heads  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  the  best  varieties  of  the 
old  sorts,  measuring  from  10  to  12  inches 


CRIMSON  RAMBLER.  Fig.  34.  See  page  118, 
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Edward  F.  Dibble  Seed  Company,  Honeoye  Falls, 
N.  Y. — This  firm  is  one  of  the  largest  potato  growers 
in  the  country.  Last  year,  207  varieties  were  grown, 
and  small  quantities  of  any  of  them  or  all  of  them, 
are  offered  at  reasonable  rates.  For  instance,  one 
pound  each  of  any  10  kinds,  $2.50,  express 
prepaid  ;  one  pound  each  of  any  25  kinds,  $5; 
one  pound  each  of  any  50  kinds,  $7.50  ;  one 
pound  each  of  any  100  varieties,  or  one  pound 
each  of  the  entire  207  kinds,  10  cents  per 
pound.  Special  prices  are  given  on  larger 
quantities.  Now,  as  our  readers  well  know, 
we  wish  them  to  try  the  different  sorts  of  po¬ 
tatoes  in  an  experimental  way,  so  that  they 
may  find  out,  what  no  one  can  tell  them,  just 
those  varieties  that  will  yield  the  largest  crops 
on  their  farms.  We  all  know,  or  should  know, 
that  one  kind  of  potato  may  yield  double  that 
of  another  under  the  same  treatment.  We 
wish  you,  good  readers,  to  learn  just  what  the 
kind  is  that  will  give  you  the  heaviest  crops — 
which  means  the  largest  profit  per  acre.  Mr. 

Dibble  offers  the  chance  at  a  very  reasonable 
price.  Try  one  pound  of  50  different  kinds, 
selecting  those  that  you  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  will  yield  most,  and  best  suit  your  mar¬ 
ket.  The  tidal  would  cost,  for  seed,  $7.50.  Is  it 
not  probable  that  you  may  be  benefited  more 
than  that  amount  by  the  trial  ?  The  Peerless 
Junior  is  a  new  potato  controlled  by  this  firm.  Not 
more  than  a  peck  will  be  sold  to  any  one  person — a  re¬ 
striction,  by  the  way,  that  doesn’t  amount  to  anything. 
The  claim  is  that  this  Peerless  Junior  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Peerless  and  the  Snowflake,  yielding  like 
the  old  Peerless  with  the  fine  quality  of  the  Snowflake. 
Of  205  kinds  tried,  there  was  but  one  that  ripened  as 
early  as  the  Peerless  Junior,  and  that  was  the  Early 
Ohio.  “  All  the  tubers  are  large.”  Fig. 

35  is  a  portrait  of  this  new  claimant. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Early  Golden 
Prolific  oats,  the  Great  White  Maine 
oats,  and  to  the  Dibble’s  Mammoth 
Eight-rowed  flint  corn,  which  resembles 
the  Longfellow. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. — A  catalogue  of  175  pages — 9x6 
inches,  three  colored  plates,  and  42 
pages  of  novelties  and  specialties. 

There  are  many  unusual  offers  that 
show  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of 
the  firm.  There  are  so  many  novelties, 
that  to  allude  to  a  few  of  them  only, 
seems  a  slight  to  the  many.  The  Great 
Divide  is  a  new  potato  noticed  in  the 
Catalogue  Number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,last 
year,  and  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds  last 
season.  The  sum  of  $50  was  offered  for  the  heaviest 
yield  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  also  $50  for  the 
greatest  yield  west  of  the  Rockies  from  one  pound  of 
seed.  The  first  prize  east  of  the  Rockies  was  awarded 
for  1,198  pounds.  The  other  for  987  pounds.  The  test 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  was  not  a  fair  one  owing  to  a 
most  unfavorable  season.  Three  hills  yielded  15  large 
and  30  small  tubers  weighing  3  %  pounds,  or  at  the 
rate  of  282  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  vines  were  dead 
August  10  (seed  planted  April  19).  The  tubers  are 
about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  cylindrical  and  shapely, 
and  regular  ;  eyes  not  too  prominent ;  buff  skin.  It 
is  a  mealy  potato  when  cooked  and  the  flesh  is  very 
white  and  of  good  quality.  It  does  not  fall  to  pieces 
when  cooked.  See  Fig.  36.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Burpee  utters  a  warning  word  against  Sachaline, 
Sacaline,  or  correctly  Saghalin,  in  no  halting  manner. 
He  takes  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  view  that,  except  for  special 
purposes,  it  will  prove  of  little  value  in  this  country. 
R.  N.-Y.  readers,  try  it  only  in  an  experimented  way. 
Attention  is  called  to  Burpee’s  Stringless  Green-pod 
bush  bean.  We  tried  it  last  year  and  found  the  beans 
absolutely  stringless,  fat  and  of  fine  quality.  The 
bushes,  15  inches  high,  were  very  productive,  the 
beans  four  inches  long.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the 


Gibralter  Gigantic  onion  and  to  Early  Fordhook  sweet 
corn.  We  did  not  find  the  latter  any  earlier  than 
Cory,  but  it  is  superior  in  having  a  longer  ear,  closer 
rows,  larger  kernels  and  a  white  cob.  Of  novelties  in 
field  corn,  try  Waterloo  Extra  Early  and  Smoked 
Flint,  a  full  report  of  our  trials  of  which  appeared  in 
The  II.  N.-Y.  of  January  12.  The  latter  is  well  worthy 
of  trial  as  an  ensilage  corn,  as  well  as  for  its  grain. 
Try  the  “New  Danish  Improved  Sugar  beet”  for  stock 
feeding. 

The  Lovett  Company,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J. — “  Guide  to  Horticulture,”  a  catalogue 
of  155  pages  (7x10  inches),  colored  covers,  showing 
fruits  and  flowers,  a  colored  page  of  two  special 
flowers,  and  another  of  the  remarkable  strawberry 
Eleanor,  and  12  pages  of  specialties.  Hitherto  this 
firm  has  dealt  exclusively  in  fruits  and  ornamental 
plants.  Recently  it  has  bought  out  the  Massachusetts 
seed  firm  of  M.  B.  Faxon,  so  that  a  complete  list  of 
seeds  is  added  to  the  catalogue.  The  entire  work  of 
carrying  on  the  business,  even  the  printing  of  the 
catalogue,  is  done  on  the  grounds  of  the  company.  We 
have  told  the  complete  story  of  the  origin  and  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  and  perfectly  distinct  hybrid  between 
the  Japan  Rubus  incisus,  Fig.  38  (not  palmatus,  as  the 


catalogue  states)  and  a  red  raspberry,  probably  the 
Cuthbert.  Now  the  result  is  a  hybrid  which  ripens  at 
Little  Silver  “a  month  before  the  Harwell ,”  that  is.  be¬ 
fore  strawberries  ripen.  The  berries,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  are  fully  as  large  as  the  largest  Cuth- 
berts,  of  a  golden  color,  semi-translucent,  sweeter 
than  any  raspberry,  with  seeds  as  small  as  those  of  a 
strawberry.  We  are  quoting  from  a  letter  of  Luther 


Burbank,  of  California,  its  originator.  He  says  that 
the  berries  are  rather  soft,  produced  in  abundance 
when  the  plants  get  to  be  three  or  four  years  of  age. 
The  canes  are  perennial,  and  the  bushes  assume  the 
form  of  shrubs  six  to  eight  feet  high.  In  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank’s  grounds,  the  plants  were  “  impatient  of 
drought,  and  here  [Santa  Rosa]  thrive  in  the  shade 
best,  though  they  do  well  under  our  hot  sun  if  the 
roots  have  moisture  ;  otherwise  the  leaves  seem  to 
suffer,  though  mine  were  never  irrigated  or  mulched.” 
The  one  plant  set  out  last  spring  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
did  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  the  severe  drought  of 
last  summer.  One  of  the  colored  plates  shows  Kostel- 
etzkya  Virginica  (“  Pink  Beauty”).  Mr.  Lovett  re¬ 
gards  this  as  “  one  of  the  best  floral  novelties  that 
has  ever  appeared.”  The  catalogue  correctly  describes 
it  as  “  a  hardy  perennial,  blooming  freely  the  first 
year  from  seed.”  The  plants  grow  the  next  year 
to  the  height  of  about  three  feet,  blooming  so 
profusely  “the  entire  summer  and  autumn  as  to 
present  a  solid  mass  of  pink.”  The  flower  is  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  bright  rosy-pink  color. 
We  find  that  this  “  Pink  Beauty  ”  belongs  to  the 
Hollyhock  or  Mallow  family,  and  that  its  native 
habitat  is  the  marshes  near  the  coast  of  Florida  and 


northward.  The  Eleanor  strawberry  which  we  have 
on  trial  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  is  said  to  be  “second 
to  none  in  earliness,  rivaling  the  Sharpless  in  size,  and 
in  productiveness,  surpassing  the  Crescent.  ’  That  is 
claiming  a  little  more  than  has  ever  been  claimed  for 
any  other  candidate  for  public  favor. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Company,  Painesville,  O.— 
A  general  catalogue  of  seeds  and  plants  of  all  kinds — 
170  pages,  10x7  inches,  the  Crosbey  peach.  Abundance 
and  Burbank  plums,  and  Ancient  Briton  blackberry 
in  colors  on  one  page,  the  new  Crimson  Rambler  rose  on 
another.  The  new  White  Cap  Yellow  dent  is  regarded 
fully  as  favorably  as  our  own  report  made  it  out 
“combining  more  solid  merit  than  any  other  corn 
ever  catalogued,  being  suitable  for  all  climates  and 
soils.”  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  “low- 
priced  collections  of  plants,”  page  56,  to  the  new 
canna  Queen  Charlotte,  “  the  sensation  of  the  year.” 
Roses  are  one  of  many  specialties  of  the  old  firm.  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler  is  pronounced  the  most  decided  novelty 
in  roses  we  have  had  in  many  years.  “  It  has  been  a 
source  of  wonder  and  admiration  wherever  exhibited; 
it  is  a  charming  pillar  rose,  and  for  covering  trellises, 
there  is  nothing  finer.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  great 
pyramidal  panicles,  each  carrying  30  to  40  blooms. 

The  individual  flowers  are  from  1  to  1%  inch  in 
diameter,  and  remain  in  perfect  condition  for 
a  long  time.  The  color  is  a  bright  vivid  crim¬ 
son.”  See  illustration,  Fig.  34,  on  first  page. 
Eleven  new  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  roses  are 
announced.  An  illustration  is  given  of  the 
Hybrid  Rosa  Rugosa  rose,  Agnes  Emily  Car¬ 
man.  A  choice  list  of  everblooming  roses  for 
pot  culture  and  winter  blooming,  is  offered 
for  $1,  postpaid.  Fruit  trees,  grape  vines  and 
small  fruits,  are  sent  in  dollar  collections,  e.  y., 
14  apple  trees,  60  strawberries,  10  each  of  six 
popular  kinds,  four  pear  trees  and  four  apple 
trees,  all  different,  etc. ,  etc.  All  sorts  of  nut 
trees  are  offered  ;  also  Mr.  Burbank’s  Golden 
Mayberry  ;  also  seven  of  the  Japan  plums. 

Iowa  Seed  Company,  DesMoines,  la.  —  A 
general  seed  catalogue,  8x10  inches,  with  col¬ 
ored  covers  and  two  colored  pages,  the  one 
showing  larkspurs,  petunias,  sweet  peas,  pan¬ 
sies,  pinks  and  nasturtiums;  the  other  show¬ 
ing  New  Zealand  oats,  Early  Harvest  millet, 
and  Gold  Mine  corn.  This  is  a  yellow  dent, 
said  to  ripen  only  a  few  days  later  than  Bride 
of  the  North.  The  ears  are  large,  cob  small  and  the 
grain,  therefore,  deep.  Seventy  pounds  of  ear  corn 
make  60  to  62  pounds  of  shelled  corn.  The  New  Zea¬ 
land  oats  are  offered  this  season  for  the  first,  and  they 
are  said  to  be  superior  in  quality  and  yield  to  any 
other  kind.  They  are  a  side  oats  ;  straw  very  stiff, 
never  known  to  lodge.  The  variety  has  never  rusted  ; 
40  pounds  to  the  bushel;  about  one  week  later  than 
ordinary  kinds.  Among  other  novelties 
of  seeming  merit,  we  would  mention 
Washington  Wakefield  cabbage,  Astro 
cucumber,  Iowa  Mastodon  muskmelon, 
and  Redfield  raspberry. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Sons,  Marble¬ 
head,  Mass. — Mr.  Gregory  for  many 
years  has  given  fully  as  much  care  to 
raising  and  comparing  new  varieties  of 
potatoes  as  any  seedsman  of  whom  we 
know  ;  hence  it  is  that  he  has,  from 
time  to  time,  introduced  many  valuable 
varieties — the  Early  Ohio  for  instance. 
Now  he  calls  especial  attention  to  the 
Prolific  Rose,  an  unfortunate  name,  as 
it  is  a  seedling,  not  a  selection,  of  the 
old  Early  Rose,  and  leaves  that  variety 
“  nowhere  as  a  cropper.”  The  vines  are 
stockier.  “It  is,”  the  firm  say,  “the 
best  cropper  of  all  the  Early  Rose  family.  It  is  better 
in  shape  and  size,  and  the  pink  color  is  more  marked 
about  the  seed  end.  It  reaches  table  size  earlier  than 
the  old  Early  Rose,  but  the  vines  continue  growing 
longer.  Mr.  Gregory  believes  that  a  barrel  of  seed 
will  yield  enough  extra  crop  to  pay  the  difference  in 
price.  The  firm  decided  to  offer  it  too  late  to  place 
it  in  the  novelty  list.  See  page  69  of  the  catalogue. 
Mr.  Gregory’s  trial  of  the  new  Station  pea  for  three 
seasons,  corroborates  all  that  we  have  said  of  this  valu¬ 
able  novelty.  It  is  just  as  early  as  the  earliest  of  the 
luird  peas,  such  as  Rural  New-Yorker,  Alaska  and  Dan 
O’Rourke.  Prof.  Goessman  (Massachusetts  Station) 
finds  it  four  days  earlier  than  American  Wonder. 
Prof.  Munson  (Maine  Station)  finds  it  three  days  earlier 
than  American  Wonder.  Now,  while  a  wrinkled  pea 
of  the  first  quality,  the  vines  grow  about  two  feet 
high,  and  yield  much  more  than  American  Wonder, 
while  the  pods  are  larger.  The  firm  call  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  three  varieties  of  Japan  millet,  introduced  by 
Prof.  Brooks  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Some  of  these  are  said  to  surpass  field  corn, 
growing  side  by  side,  in  yield,  both  of  grain  and  straw. 
We  thought  that  Panicum  miliaceum  (one  of  the  varie¬ 
ties)  came  from  Turkey,  and  that  Panicum  Crus-galli 
was  the  common  Barnyard  grass. 


THE  PEERLESS  JUNIOR.  Fig.  35. 


THE  GREAT  DIVIDE  POTATO.  Fig.  36. 
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Geo.  W.  P.  Jerrard,  Caribou,  Me. — A 
catalogue  of  52  pages,  7x9  inches,  of 
“seed  potatoes  and  early  seeds  grown 
in  the  cold  Northeast.”  Mr.  Jerrard 
has  introduced  many  valuable  potatoes. 
Those  given  most  prominence  in  the 
present  catalogue,  are  Somerset,  a  me¬ 
dium  early  variety;  Early  Harvest, 
which,  it  is  said,  is  the  earliest  variety 
grown  coupled  with  large  yield,  superb 
quality  and  of  fine  appearance  ;  the 
Early  Norther;  New  Queen  Parker  s 
Market,  now  offered  for  the  first  time  ; 
The  Minister  ;  Summit’s  Dandy,  Har¬ 
binger.  Most  of  these  have  been  tried 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  Resides  pota¬ 
toes,  Mr.  Jerrard  offers  a  select  list  of 
squashes,  cabbages,  beans,  peas,  melons, 
tomatoes,  etc. 


Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — A  general  catalogue  of  155  pages  (11x8  inches) 
with  colored  covers  and  14  pages  of  seed  and  plant 
specialties.  Two  well-known  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
are  justly  given  special  prominence,  viz.,  Gaillardia 
grandiflora,  which  blooms  abundantly  from  June  until 
frost,  and  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  another  fine  bedding 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial  that  also  blooms  from 
June  until  late  fall.  We  find  Dreer’s  Eureka  Extra 
Early  as  early  as  any  pea  we  have  ever  tried,  and  very 
true.  Two  pickings,  close  together,  end  the  crop. 
Thirty-six  pages  are  given  to  vegetable  seeds,  37  to 
flower  seeds,  and  the  rest  of  the  catalogue  to  plants, 
to  which  the  most  careful  attention  is  given,  especially 
to  palms,  carnations,  roses,  caladiums,  cannas  (a 
splendid  list  of  the  choicest),  chrysanthemums,  dahlias, 
ferns,  geraniums,  gloxinias,  gladiolus,  roses,  water 
lilies,  pmonies,  clematis,  hardy  plants  and  small 
fruits.  If  our  friends  want  plants  that  will  endure 
hot,  sunless  rooms  during  the  winter,  making  them 
cheerful  and  homelike,  let  them  try  a  small  collection 
like  the  following  :  Latania  Rorbonica  and  rotundi- 
folia,  Areka  lutescens,  Corypha  Australis,  Kentia 
Ralmoreana,  Cocos  Weddeliana,  Chamaa- 
rops  excelsa,  Phcenix  reclinata  and  Ficus 
elastica.  Small  plants  are  sent  by  this 
firm,  packed  with  absolute  security,  for 
50  cents  each  and  upwards.  During  the 
summer,  they  will  thrive  and  grow  in 
any  shady  place  if  well  cared  for.  The 
new  rose,  Mrs.  J.  Sharman  Crawford,  is 
a  fine  acquisition,  as  judged  by  the  de¬ 
scription.  It  is  a  hardy  hybrid  perpetual 
that  “  blooms  constantly.”  It  has  won 
prizes  wherever  exhibited  in  England. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  rose  are  well 
shown  by  the  engraving,  Fig.  37.  The 
color  is  a  deep,  rosy  pink,  the  outer 
petals  tinted  with  a  pale  flesh  color. 

The  rose  is  very  fragrant. 


MRS.  J.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD.  Fig.  37. 


sheep  and  horses  ;  that  it  is  more  nutritious  than )  ff  ered 


Frank  Ford  &  Son,  Ravenna,  Ohio. — 

An  unpretentious  catalogue  of  50  pages, 
but  one  of  considerable  merit.  We 
advise  our  friends  to  try  the  Extra  Early 
Vermont  sweet  corn,  and  also  Ford’s 
Early,  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  sweet¬ 
est  early  corn  known.  The  Lotta  rasp¬ 
berry  is  catalogued  for  the  first,  and 
is  believed  by  the  firm  to  have  great 
merit.  The  picture  shows  it  to  be  larger 
than  the  Gregg — in  fact,  the  largest 
blackcap  we  have  ever  seen.  Mr.  G.  C. 

Rrackett,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Fomological  Society,  is  the  originator. 

It  is  black,  glossy  and  sweet.  The  variety 
is  a  vigorous  grower  and  perfectly  hardy. 

The  berries  ripen  before  the  Gregg.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  unusual  merit — supporting, 
indeed,  all  that  the  introducer  claims  —  come  from 
such  good  men  as  Prof.  Railey,  A.  A.  Crozier,  F.  W. 
Card  and  W.  J.  Green.  Mr.  Ford  writes  us  :  “We 
know  of  no  other  similar  varieties  that  equal  the 
Green  Mountain  oats,  Columbus  and  Lee’s  Favorite 
potatoes  and  Advance  tomato.” 

W.  F.  Allen  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md. — This  is  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  strawberries  only.  Mr.  Allen  offers  the 
Rrandy  wine  as  among  the  very  best  of  his  long  list, 
and  we  believe  that  he  is  right.  The  R.  N.-Y.  was 
the  first  to  bring  this  promising  berry  to  general 
notice.  It  is  a  perfect  flowering  variety,  wonderfully 
productive,  beginning  to  ripen  June  11.  The  size  is 
large,  heart  shaped  generally,  sometimes  angular, 
though  not  winged  or  crinkled.  It  is  firm,  and  the 
quality  is  excellent,  though  not  quite  so  good  as  the 
Timbrell.  It  is  a  fine  late  berry,  and  we  hope  our 
readers  may  give  it  a  trial.  Enormous,  Arrow,  Colum¬ 
bian,  Splendid  and  Tennessee  Prolific  are  new  kinds 
that  we  have  not  tried.  We  would  commend  Rio  and 
Mary  for  trial  in  a  small  way.  Mr.  Allen  gives  his 
entire  time  to  strawberry  culture. 


clover  or  Lucern,  and  that  it  will  give  three  or  four 
cuttings  in  a  season.”  The  price  asked  is,  for  plants, 
six  for  81  ;  for  seeds,  15  cents  per  packet.  The  ques¬ 
tion  The  It.  N.-Y.  asks  is  :  Wherein  is  this  Saghalin 
more  valuable  than  the  common  Polygonum  cuspi- 
datum  ? 

E.  W.  Reid,  Rridgeport,  O. — “  Everything  for  the 
Fruit  Grower,”  is  the  title  of  a  catalogue  of  65  pages, 
10x7  inches,  with  colored  covers  showing  the  Eldorado 
blackberry,  Keepsake  gooseberry,  Lorenz  peach  and 
Timbrell  strawberry.  Another  colored  page  shows 
the  Kansas  blackcap,  Greenville  strawberry,  Loudon 
raspberry,  Starr  apple,  Crosbey  peach,  and  Rurbank 
plum.  It  is  claimed  that  the  Lorenz  peach  is  not  ex¬ 
celled  in  quality  or  size,  and  that  its  “  fruit  buds  are 
frostproof.”  Mr.  Reid  says  of  the  Keepsake  goose¬ 
berry  that  it  is  as  large  as  the  Industry,  of  better 
quality,  and  has  not  yet  mildewed.  The  R.  N.-Y.  trial 
plants  will  probably  fruit  next  summer.  The  Eldorado 
is  also  on  trial.  No  modification  of  last  year’s  high 
claims  is  made  ;  “  the  most  productive,  sweetest  and 


D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. — 
A  general  catalogue  of  90  pages,  colored 
covers  and  a  colored  page  of  two  new 
sweet  peas,  Rlanche  Ferry,  the  earliest 
and  most  profuse  bloomer,  and  Kath¬ 
erine  Tracy,  of  perfect  form  and  unsur¬ 
passed  size.  The  Columbian  White  as¬ 
paragus  turns  out  the  first-class  novelty 
we  predicted.  The  Ferry  stock  of  seeds, 
the  company  claim,  will  prove  “entirely 
free  from  green  plants.”  The  Davis 
Wax  is  a  wonderfully  productive  bush 
bean  having  clear  white  seeds.  The  vine 
is  vigorous,  rustless  ;  the  pods  long, 
white  and  straight,  there  being  fewer 
misshaped  pods  than  in  any  other  sort. 
It  is  said  to  be  unequaled  for  canners’ 
use  ;  “it  will  prove  a  boon  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  gardener,  and  a  gratification  to  the 
amateur.”  Seibert’s  Early,  it  is  claimed, 
is  the  earliest  true  Lima.  No  other  sort 
is  better,  and  it  is  as  large  as  the  largest 
— making  it  the  best  Lima  ever  offered. 
Houseman  Late  Flat  Dutch  cabbage  is 
regarded  as  the  best  for  a  general  crop. 
The  Hollander  cabbage  is  described  as 
the  “  hardest  heading  and  longest  keep¬ 
ing  cabbage  known.”  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  sweet  corn  is  controlled  by  this 
house.  The  Albino  cucumber  is  “  the 
best  of  the  white  skinned  sorts.”  We 
tried  the  Cosmopolitan  muskmelon  firs-j; 
by  this  firm  last  year.  We  found  it  of  medium 
size  (seven  inches  diameter),  nearly  round,  densely  net¬ 
ted  in  every  part,  the  netting  being  of  a  whitish-gray 
on  a  light  green  skin.  The  lobes  are  obscure.  The 
flesh  is  green,  yellowish  on  the  inside  surface.  Quality 
of  the  best. 

Robert  Buist,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — A  Garden  Guide 
and  Almanac  of  160  pages.  A  calendar  of  farming 
and  gardening  work  for  every  month,  pleasingly  illus¬ 
trated.  Ford’s  Mammoth  Lima  (page  38)  is  shown  as 
being  nearly  eight  inches  long,  IX  broad,  containing 
six  large  beans.  Ruist’s  Chirk  Castle,  it  is  claimed,  is 
the  largest  mangel  in  the  world,  specimen  roots  hav¬ 
ing  been  grown  weighing  56  pounds,  while  the  whole 
crop  averaged  38  pounds  per  root.  Its  yield  “is 
double  that  of  any  other  variety  of  mangel.”  The 
two  “  great  varieties  of  cabbage  for  the  South,  head¬ 
ing  when  all  others  fail,  are  Ruist’s  Improved  Large, 
Late  Drumhead  and  Ruist’s  Improved  Large  Late 
Flat  Dutch.”  Much  space  is  given  to  the  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  leading  kinds  of  cabbage,  sweet 
corn,  lettuce,  melons,  onions,  tomatoes  and  peas.  It 


W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  34  South  Market  Street,  Pos¬ 
ton,  Mass. — A  general  seed  and  plant  catalogue  of  90 
pages,  colored  covers  and  two  colored  pages.  Mam¬ 
moth  cosmos  (our  readers  should  try  this  charming 
fall-blooming  plant)  and  Rawson’s  collection  of  asters, 
are  two  of  the  colored  pages  ;  the  ^ivorite  Arlington 
vegetables  make  another,  while  the  first  page  is  given 
to  the  Marshall  strawberry  that  we  have  told  our 
readers  about  since  the  spring  of  1893.  Mr.  Rawson 
offers  seedlings  from  prize  berries  of  the  Marshall,  two 
for  25  cents.  The  firm  put  up  collections  of  the  best 
known  vegetables,  27  kinds  for  81.  One  page  is  given 
to  Sacaline  (Saghalin.  as  we  prefer  to  spell  it).  It  is 
claimed  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  even  in  Siberia — a 
claim  that  is  doubtless  correct — that  it  needs  no  cul¬ 
tivation,  no  manuring  ;  once  planted,  it  stands  for¬ 
ever  (another  claim  that  is  doubtless  correct)  ;  that  it 
luxuriates  in  wet  lands  (another  claim  that  we  can 
support  from  our  own  experience)  ;  that  it  endures  the 
severest  droughts  (that  is  true);  that  it  thrives  where 
no  other  forage  plant  will  grow;  that  the  youngshoots 
may  be  eaten  like  asparagus ;  that  the  stems  and 
leaves,  green  or  dry,  are  greatly  relished  by  cattle, 


richest  in  quality  *  *  *  will  stand  the  winters  of 
Minnesota  and  the  Northwest.”  The  Timbrell  is 
still  considei’ed  “  the  strawberry  of  strawberries.” 
Plants  of  the  Greenville  were  received  from  E.  M. 
Ruechly,  of  Greenville,  O. ,  in  the  spring  of  1894.  Our 
first  report  is :  “  Promising  ;  berries  large,  broad, 
heart-shaped,  pointed  at  tip,  red  flesh,  quite  firm,  very 
productive.”  The  Starr  apple  is  said 
to  average  11  inches  in  circumference  ; 
of  a  pale  green  color,  marketable  the 
first  week  in  July,  continuing  in  good 
condition  until  September. 


Stark  Rrothers,  Louisiana,  Mo. — A 
price  list  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  grown 
upon  over  30,000  acres  of  land,  Notable 
among  the  novelties,  are  the  two  pro¬ 
ductions,  Gold  plum  and  Splendor  prune, 
for  the  entire  stock  and  control  of  which 
Stark  Brothers  paid  Mr.  Luther  Rurbank 
86,000.  These  have  both  been  described 
in  recent  numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The 
parentage  of  Splendor  is  Petite  d’Agen 
and  Pond  Seedling.  Gold  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  Chickasaw  class  and  the  Japan 
Abundance.  Undoubtedly  they  are  great 
acquisitions.  This  firm  have  also  bought 
the  entire  stock  and  control  of  the  Van 
Deman  quince  first  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
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is  claimed  that  Buist’s  Early  Morning  Star  pea  is  the 
“earliest  pea  in  the  world,  being  ready  to  pick  in  42  days, 
and  the  entire  crop  can  be  taken  in  two  pickings. 

John  A.  Salzeh  Seed  Company,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — A 
general  catalogue  of  seeds,  small  and  large  fruits 
(11x8  inches),  half  filled  with  wood  cuts  and  seven 
colored  pages.  Last  season,  the  most  unfavorable  we 
have  ever  known  for  potatoes,  we  tried  Salzer's  Cy¬ 
clone,  Looking  Forward,  Salzer’s  Earliest  and  Salzer’s 
Lightning  Express,  planted  April  19.  The  claims 
made  for  the  Cyclone  are,  1,  it  is  the  earliest  potato  in 
the  world  ;  2,  the  best  keeper  ;  3,  it  will  yield  three 
times  as  much  as  Early  Ohio,  Early  Rose,  etc.;  4,  the 
past  season  it  yielded  (500  bushels  to  the  acre.  We 
planted  six  large  two  to  tliree-eye  pieces  One  hill 
(to  test  its  earliness)  was  dug  July  4.  It  yielded  19 ]4 
ounces — 19  tubers.  The  vines  began  to 
change  color  July  17,  dying  August  1. 

The  five  remaining  hills  yielded  4% 
pounds,  20  large  and  41  small  tubers — 
at  the  rate  of  217.80  bushels  to  the  acre- 
Buff  skin,  oblong,  somewhat  cj'lindri- 
cal  ;  eyes  medium.  A  good-looking  po¬ 
tato,  nearly  white  flesh,  and  as  good 
in  quality  as  the  Early  Rose.  Six  pieces 
of  Looking  Forward  were  also  planted. 

July  9  one  hill  yielded  20)4  ounces,  11 
tubers.  July  17  the  vines  were  dying. 

Hug  August  1,  the  five  hills  yielded 
3%  pounds,  10  large,  34  small,  or  at  the 
rate  of  109.40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Both 
sorts  yielded  more  than  Early  Ohio 
planted  near  by  them.  They  are  about 
the  shape  of  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  the 
same  in  quality.  Eighteen  pieces  of 
Salzer's  Earliest  were  planted.  This 
is  a  handsome,  round,  reddish  potato  of 
the  Bliss’s  Triumph  or  Stray  Beauty 
type.  June  28,  one  hill  yielded  12  tubers 
weighing  9%  ounces.  The  vines  died 
about  July  17.  The  entire  yield  was 
very  small — less  than  50  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Lightning  Express  is  an  inter¬ 
mediate.  The  vines  were  ripe  August  12. 

Three  hills  yielded  13  tubers  of  medium 
size,  and  47  small  ones,  weighing  six 
pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  484  bushels 
to  the  acre.  It  is  a  pink  potato,  some¬ 
what  resembling  Wall’s  Orange.  It  is 
rather  long,  and  has  too  many  eyes. 

This  potato,  for  which  everything  is 
claimed,  is  fully  described  on  page  132 
of  the  catalogue.  The  firm  give  great 
attention  to  potatoes.  This  is  a  cata¬ 
logue  so  full  of  pi*emiums  and  remark¬ 
able  offers,  that  our  readers  must  ex¬ 
amine  it  and  judge  for  themselves  of  what  is  and  what 
is  not  meritorious.  The  sum  of  $300  is  offered  for  a 
better  name  for  their  new  oat  “  Nameless  Beauty.” 

T.  J.  Dwyer,  Cornwall,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. — A 
catalogue  of  the  Orange  County  Nurseries,  6x9  inches, 
88  pages,  with  a  colored  page  of  four  very  promising 
strawberries,  mz.,  Greenville,  Marshall,  Brandywine 
and  Timbrell.  Strong  objections  have  been  made  to 
the  Timbrell  because  of  its  mottled  color,  an  objection 
to  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  to  call  attention. 
This  may  fora  time  hurt  it  as  a  market  berry  until  the 
“market”  learns  that  it  is  a  trade-mark  proof  of  quality 
of  the  first  excellence.*  We  would  advise  our  friends 
to  try  the  other  three,  Brandywine  especially.  Mr. 
Dwyer  offers  large  fruits  in  certain  well-chosen  collec¬ 
tions  at  most  reasonable  prices.  The  following  is  se¬ 
lected  as  an  example  : 

LIST  OP  ATPLES,  PEARS  AND  CHERRIES  FOR  $4. 


1  Red  Astrac.han  apple,  early. 

1  Yellow  Transparent  apple, 
early. 

1  Gravenstein  apple,  fall. 

1  Fall  Pippin  apple,  fall. 

1  Baldwin  apple,  winter. 

1  King  apple,  winter. 

1  Lawver  apple,  winter. 


1  Lady  Elgin  crab. 

1  Bartlett  pear,  early. 

1  Seckel  pear,  second  early. 

1  Sheldon  pear,  fall. 

1  Anjou  pear,  winter. 

1  Black  Tartarian  cherry. 

1  Napoleon  B.  cherry,  white. 

1  English  Morello  cherry,  late. 


The  list  of  hardy  grapes  is  made  tip  of  about  all  the 
varieties  that  one  need  care  to  plant.  Of  the  Japan 
plums,  Ogon,  Burbank,  Satsuma  and  Abundance  are 
offered.  The  Fuller  quince  which  we  have  on  trial, 
is  said  to  bear  richly  colored  fruit  which  is  “  remark¬ 
ably  tender  and  well-flavored.”  Besides  fruits  and 
nuts,  this  nursery  raises  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees,  box,  roses,  vines,  hardy'  rhododendrons,  etc. 


1 — 106  days.  The  kernel  is  large  and  broad,  cob 
medium  ;  rows  quite  regular  and  usually  close 
together,  averaging  10  and  about  45  kernels  to  the 
row.  The  ears  average  eight  to  ten  inches  long.  The 
plant  grows  not  over  eight  feet  tall  ;  the  leaves  are 
very  broad,  the  internodes  short.  It  suckers  spar¬ 
ingly.  We  commend  a  trial  of  this  corn  as  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  Pride  of  the  North  and  Queen  of  the 
Prairie  and  far  superior  for  ensilage  purposes. 

H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rockford,  Ill. — A  general  seed  and 
plant  catalogue,  120  pages  (8x10  inches)  with  colored 
covers  that  show  the  Monte  Cristo,  regarded  as  “  the 
king  of  all  watermelons,”  the  Cosmopolitan  verbenas 
showing  the  largest  truss  of  flowers  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  two  new  muskmelons  True  Tip-top  and  New 
Triumph.  On  page  45,  is  illustrated  and  described 
Buckbee’s  new  oat,  Illinois,  “the  astonishing  agricul¬ 
tural  wonder  of  the  age  that  opens  a  new  era  of 
profitable  oat  growing  throughout  the  entire  coun¬ 
try.”  Buckbee’s  Great  Western  Yellow  dent  (page  19) 
is  described  as  the  “  greatest  and  grandest  of  all  new 
varieties  of  corn,  the  earliest  and  largest  eared  in 
existence.”  Other  specialties  are  Buckbee’s  new 
double  Morning  glory,  Sandwich  Island  pumpkin, 
Buckbee’s  New  Queen  cabbage  and  Extra  Early  Chief 
cauliflower. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  Street,  New  York. 
— Probably  about  the  largest  collection  of  seeds 
offered — 120  pages,  10x7  inches ;  illus¬ 
trations  and  descriptions  without  any 
exaggeration  ;  seven  pages  of  novel¬ 
ties.  The  Carman  No.  3  potato,  “the 
handsomest  large  potato  ever  pro¬ 
duced,”  is,  it  is  claimed,  the  greatest 
yielder  of  any  variety  whatever.  Among 
new  tomatoes,  the  Autocrat  and  Demo¬ 
crat,  both  of  which  originated  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  have  distinctive  merits. 
The  Manhattan  sweet  corn  is  said  to  be 
the  earliest  variety  grown,  being  ready 
for  the  table  in  42  days  from  planting. 
It  is  delicious  in  quality  though  not 
wrinkled  ;  ears  small,  stalks  only  2 )4 
feet  tall,  with  very  little  foliage;  ears 
borne  close  to  the  ground.  The  Long 
Island  Beauty  inuskmelon  was  tried  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  last  summer.  It  was 
the  first  to  ripen  in  the  collection  of 
eight  new  kinds.  The  melons  are  nearly 
round,  the  lobes  not  deep,  heavily  netted. 
The  average  diameter  was  six  to  seven 
inches.  The  flesh  is  greenish,  of  fine 
quality.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  “  the 
earliest  of  all.”  See  Fig.  39.  Try  the 
new  Station  pea,  a  wrinkled  sort  that 
“  produces  more  than  twice  the  number 
of  pods  of  any  extra  early  variety  of 
smooth  pea  now  in  use.”  Try  the  Dwarf 
Wrinkled  Sugar,  a  French  novelty.  The 
Thorburn  Valentine  Wax  bean,  it  is 
claimed,  is  “first  in  earliness,  first  in 
productiveness,  and  first  in  quality. 
This  firm  offer  the  Reddick  mole-trap — 
price,  only  $1.  It  is  the  best  trap  in  ex¬ 
istence.  •  The  list  of  seeds  of  hardy  ever¬ 
greens  and  deciduous  trees',  shrubs,  etc., 
is  probably  more  complete  than  that  of 
apy  other  house.  Many  who  pay  high 
prices  for  such  plants  might  better  raise  them  from 
seeds  at  a  nominal  price. 

R.  II.  Shumway,  Rockford,  Ill. — This  is  a  remark¬ 
able  catalogue  of  illustrations.  We  have  never  seen 
anything  like  it  as  to  size  or  illustrations,  the  latter 
covering  twice  as  much  space  as  the  text.  It  measures 
16xlOX  inches— 41  pages.  One  cover  presents  imple¬ 
ments  in  color,  the  other  sundry  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  and  Mr.  Shumway’s  portrait.  Mr.  Shumway 
deals  in  all  sorts  of  vegetable,  garden,  flower  and 
farm  seeds  and  nearly  every  variety  is  illustrated. 

Cole's  Seed  Store,  Pella,  Iowa. — A  manual  of  gar¬ 
den,  farm  and  flower  seeds,  9x6  inches,  with  colored 
covers,  showing  vegetables  and  flowers.  It  has  14 
pages  given  to  specialties,  rather  than  to  novelties  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  best  of  the  novelties  of  recent  years 
are  gathered  together  in  this  special  list ;  as,  for 
example,  Cole’s  Early  watermelon,  Iceberg  lettuce, 
Melrose  muskmelon,  Nott’s  Excelsior  pea,  Heroine 
pea,  Fordhook  First  tomato.  And  so  of  the  specialties 
among  flower  seeds. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  No.  37  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. — An  exceedingly  neat  and  well  arranged 
catalogue  of  69  pages,  7x10  inches.  As  this  firm  have 
been  in  business  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
they  have  learned  how  to  select  the  best  kinds  of 
seeds  from  the  endless  and  confusing  lists  too  often 
presented.  There  are  four  pages  of  specialties,  then 
follow  the  lists  of  leading  vegetables,  horticultural 
implements,  horticultural  books,  flower  seeds,  small 
fruits,  grape  vines,  shrubs  and  trees, 


Mr.  Dwyer  is  a  landscape  gardener,  and  will  be  glad 
to  give  estimates  of  cost  for  grading,  seeding,  blast¬ 
ing,  removing  stumps,  furnishing  pipe  for  draining, 
laying  out  and  constructing  paths,  tennis  courts, 
planting,  etc. 

T.  V.  Munson,  Jlenison,  Texas. — A  catalogue  of  the 
best — the  best  only — of  the  fruits  and  plants  offered, 
with  concise  descriptions  written  to  help  and  not  to 
embarrass  those  who  would  purchase — the  conscien¬ 
tious  work  of  20  years.  Among  Prof.  Munson’s  intro¬ 
ductions,  we  would  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  the 
Rutledge  apple,  the  Lexington  pear,  “inclined  to 
bear  at  two  to  four  years  of  age  ;  fruit  the  same  size, 
shape  and  color  of  Bartlett,  but  earlier  by  two  weeks 
and  of  still  finer  quality.”  Prof.  Munson  is  our  first 
grape  authority  and  has  done  moredn  the  w*ay  of  cross¬ 
ing  than  any  other  person  in  the  world.  His  list  is 
fully  described. 

Fred.  E.  Young,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — A  catalogue 
(fruit  and  ornamental  trees)  10x7  inches,  50  pages 
with  colored  covers  showing  the  Carman  No.  1  potato 
and  the  Keepsake  gooseberry  ;  also  a  colored  page  of 
the  new  quince  Borgeat.  The  Triumph  gooseberry, 
from  the  illustration,  is  as  large  as  the  Industry,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  best  yellow  sort  yet  produced.  Mr. 
Young  regards  it  as  identical  with  the  Columbus, 
which  is  of  itself  high  praise.  The  Keepsake  is  por¬ 
trayed  as  fully  as  large  as  the  Triumph.  It  is  very 


JAPAN  MAYBERRY.  Fig.  38.  (See  page  118.) 

early.  The  Walter  Pease,  it  is  claimed,  is  unequaled 
by  any  apple  of  its  season,  which  is  from  September 
to  November.  Compared  with  the  Gravenstein,  it  is 
“larger,  more  productive,  abetter  keeper,  of  a  richer 
color,  better  flavor  and  a  better  market  and  dessert 
fruit.”  For  the  Borgeat  quince,  which  has  not  yet 
fruited  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  is  claimed  :  “  Best  qual¬ 
ity,  largest  size,  golden  color,  no  creases,  rich,  velvety 
skin,  delicious  odor,  free  from  blight,  the  strongest 
grower,  fruiting  in  three  to  four  years  in  nursery 
rows.”  The  Eldorado  blackberry,  the  Columbian  and 
Loudon  raspberries,  the  Kansas  cap  are  specialties. 

Nortiirup,  Braslan,  Goodwin  Company,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. — This  is  a  general  catalogue  of  seeds  of 
all  kinds — 8x11  inches,  with  colored  covers  and  a 
double-colored  page  of  “19  rare  plants  for  $1.”  We 
tried  two  new  varieties  of  corn  from  this  firm  last 
summer.  One  was  the  Zig-Zag,  with  which  we  were 
much  pleased.  Planted  May  4,  the  ears  were  ready 
for  the  table  August  8,  considerably  earlier  than  the 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  or  Country  Gentleman,  which  it  re¬ 
sembles.  But  it  is  a  better  kind  in  many  ways.  The 
stalks  grow  eight  feet  high  and  do  not  sucker  to  speak 
of.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  heaviest  yielding  sweet 
corn  that  we  have  ever  tried.  It  needs  further  selec¬ 
tion  ;  some  of  the  silk  is  rose  colored ;  some  ears  are 
zigzag,  others  not.  The  rows  vary  from  12  to  16.  The 
ears  are  about  10  inches  long,  kernels  medium-size 
and  crowded.  The  stalks  bear  always  two  ears  and 
often  three.  The  quality  is  fine.  The  other  is  a 
yellow  dent  field  corn,  “  The  Conqueror.”  It  was 
planted  May  17.  The  ears  began  to  glaze  September 
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O.  &  E.  Baldwin,  Bridgman,  Mich. — A  neat  cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruits,  giving  a  list  of  51  different 
kinds  of  strawberries  which  the  firm  make  a  specialty. 
The  firm  have  20  acres  set  to  strawberries,  and  of  the 
51  varieties,  Parker  Earle,  Warfield  and  Lovett,  in  the 
order  named,  paid  best.  Judge  Biggie,  in  his  berry 
book,  asked  30  strawberry  experts  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  to  name  the  five  most  profitable  varie¬ 
ties  for  market.  Forty  kinds  were  named,  the  favor¬ 
ites  being  in  the  following  order  :  Bubach,  Warfield, 
Ilaverland,  Lovett,  Parker  Earle,  Crescent,  Green¬ 
ville  and  Beder  Wood.  The  Baldwins  are  prepared  to 
supply  any  number  of  these  varieties. 

L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — A  general  cata¬ 
logue  of  seeds,  forage  plants,  potatoes,  grain,  fruits, 
etc.  The  Algoma  potato  was  received  from  this  firm, 
and  three  pieces  were  planted  April  19.  One  hill  was 
dug  July  17,  which  yielded  24  potatoes.  The  vines 
were  dying.  The  rest — two  hills — were  dug  August 
1,  yielding  20  large  and  21  small  tubers,  weighing  two 
pounds,  four  ounces.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  272.25 
bushels  to  the  acre,  a  fair  yield  for  a  had  season.  The 
skin  is  huff -white  ;  the  shape  oblong  cylindrical,  flat¬ 
tened  a  little.  The  shape  is  all  right,  the  eyes  not 
prominent.  The  quality  is  of  the  best.  We  would 
prefer  it  to  the  Freeman,  and  believe  it  to  be  one  of 
the  best  of  the  earliest  varieties. 

Green’s  Nursery  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
Green’s  Fi-uit  Instructor.  Ninety  pages,  9x6  inches 
with  colored  pages  of  Japan  plums,  Wilder  pear, 
North  Star  currant,  Chautauqua  gooseberry  and 
Loudon  red  raspberry.  Of  the  last,  we  have  said  so 
much  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  it  is  distinctly  the  best  raspberry  ever  tried 
— superior  to  the  Cuthbert  in  all  essential  respects. 
Mr.  Green  is  just  enough  to  say  that  “  The  R.  N.-Y. 
was  the  first  to  announce  its  great  value.”  Mr.  Green 
amazes  us  when  he  describes  the  new  “  Logan  rasp¬ 
berry-blackberry”  as  li  the  greatest  novelty  ever 
offered.”  lie  says  that  it  ripens  with  strawberries  ; 
that  the  fruit  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Kittatinny 
blackberry,  which  ripens  a  month  later,  valuable  for 
table  or  market.  The  color  of  the  berry  is  a  bright 
crimson.  The  cane  and  leaf  resemble  the  raspberry  ; 
the  canes  being  covered  with  “fuzzy  thorns  notsharp 
enough  to  be  objectionable.”  The  plant  and  berry  are 
shown  at  Fig.  40.  We  regret  that  this  novelty  has 
hitherto  escaped  us,  and  that  we  cannot  speak  of  it 
from  actual  trial.  The  lists  are  of  small  fruits  of  all 
kinds,  large  fruits  and  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees. 
There  are  many  original  and  interesting  cuts. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  219  Market  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — A  beautiful  catalogue  of  125  pages,  with  colored 
covers  and  conservative  photo-illustrations  through¬ 
out — 25  pages  of  specialties.  It  is  claimed  for  the  new 
Waite  Maine  oat,  that  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Dibble,  it 
yielded  91%  bushels  per  acre  on  13  acres.  The  new 
tomato,  Liberty  Bell,  it  is  claimed,  is  the 
earliest,  most  productive  and  smoothest 
tomato  ever  introduced  to  the  American 
public.  Clark’s  None  Such  sweet  corn  is 
commended  by  the  originator  as  the  best  of 
80  sorts  which  he  has  tried.  He  offers  $100 
for  its  equal  in  quality.  It  matures,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  originator,  somewhat  after  Moore’s 
Concord.  We  tried  this  variety  last  summer 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  found  that  it 
matured  about  with  Perry’s  Hybrid,  the 
plants  growing  #ne  foot  taller.  The  leaves 
and  husk  were  perfectly  green,  while  those  of 
Perry  were  purple.  The  ears,  10  to  12  rows, 
were  larger  and  thicker,  the  kernels  larger  ; 
the  quality  was  excellent. 

The  Good  &  Reese  Company,  Springfield, 

Ohio. — Those  who  love  roses  first,  and  those 
who  care  for  chrysanthemums  next,  will  take 
the  most  pleasure  in  looking  over  this  cata¬ 
logue  of  104  pages,  7x10  inches,  with  six 
colored  pages  of  new  roses,  carnations,  sweet 
peas,  peaches,  apples,  strawberries,  grapes 
and  blackberries.  The  specialties  fill  eight  pages. 
Much  space  is  given  to  fuchsias,  geraniums,  begonias, 
palms,  cannas,  and,  finally,  to  flower  seeds.  If  all  that 
is  claimed  for  the  new  rose,  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  is 
true,  it  is  indeed  a  “  wonderful  rose.” 

Wm.  S.  Sweet  &  Son,  95  Canal  Street,  Providence, 
R.  I. — A  selected  list  of  seed  potatoes  grown  at  Houl- 
ton,  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  and  carefully  selected 
for  the  above  firm.  The  season  of  1894,  furnished  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  merits  of  the  Aroostook 
County  seed  potatoes.  In  every  other  part  of  the 
Union,  the  potato  crop  was  a  partial  or  complete  fail¬ 
ure,  while  in  the  state  of  Maine  the  crop  was  more 
than  100  per  cent  of  a  full  crop.  The  firm  make  the 
following  statement :  “  You  can  depend  upon  it  that 
you  will  find  no  variety  of  potato  mentioned  in  this 
circular  except  such  as  have  stood  the  test  of  practical 
every-day  farming  for  a  series  of  years.  You  will 
find  mentioned  in  it  none  of  those  so  called  fancy 


varieties  of  which  it  can  be  truly  said  that  they  have 
no  valuable  attribute  except  the  price.  Every  potato 
in  the  list  is  a  ‘money  getter’  for  the  farmer,  and  they 
are  on  the  list  because  we  are  looking  for  the  trade  of 
those  farmers  who  are  in  the  business  for  money.” 
Among  the  varieties  mentioned  are  Iloulton  Early 
Rose,  King  of  the  Earlies,  New  Queen,  Clark  No.  1, 
Thorburn,  Early  Norther,  Early  Maine,  Triumph 
(Stray  Beauty),  Early  Sunrise,  Pearl  of  Savoy,  Dakota 
Red,  Burbank,  White  Star  and  Green  Mountain. 

G.  II.  &  J.  II.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. — 
“  Dollars,  Fun  and  Comfort  in  Fruit  Growing”  is  the 
leading  caption  of  this  catalogue.  The  Hales  have 
found  all  three  from  their  “worn-out  acres,”  for  from 
them  they  have  pleasurably  got  more  dollars  than 
their  ancestors,  from  toilsome  general  farming, 
obtained  cents.  Ten  years  ago,  the  firm  leased  22 
acres  of  land.  The  net  profits  on  the  sales  of  fruit 
from  this  tract  have  thus  far  been  42  times  the  total 
value  of  the  land.  A  farm  adjoining  was  bought  last 
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November.  Next  spring  it  will  be  planted  to  Japan 
plums.  The  firm  have  faith  in  them.  A  page  is  given 
to  “  The  Biggest  Strawberry  on  Earth.”  Not  only 
this,  but  it  is  claimed  to  be  a  “  great  yielder  and  of 
fine  quality.”  It  is  not  yet  named,  and  $50  are  offered 
to  the  one  who  shall  send  in  the  name  to  be  accepted 
by  a  mentioned  committee  of  three  editors.  This 
spring  the  sales  will  be  limited  to  100  dozen  plants. 
Giant  is  now  offered  for  the  first.  “One  quart  con¬ 
tained  but  20  berries,”  the  originator  says,  and  weighed 
18  ounces.  The  berries  are  smooth,  regular  in  form, 
and  of  excellent  quality.  That  is  fine  if  the  origin¬ 
ator  tells  the  truth.  The  new  Older  blackcap  rasp¬ 
berry  is  described  as  being  the  “most  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  largest  jet-black  raspberry  known.”  The 
firm  praise  the  new  red  currant,  North  Star.  It  is 
claimed  for  the  new  Columbian  that  it  is  the  “largest 
grape  ever  placed  on  the  market.”  The  Hales’  peach 


trees,  “it  is  claimed,”  are  absolutely  free  from  taint 
of  yellows.  The  Hales  have  purchased  the  “J”  Japan 
plum  which  originated  with  Luther  Burbank,  fully 
described  in  these  columns — page  554.  1894.  The  price 
paid  for  the  one  tree  was  $500.  It  will  be  introduced 
as  the  Hale.  We  have  a  trial  tree  at  the  Rural 
Grounds. 

Coe  &  Converse,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. — A  catalogue 
of  small  fruits,  large  fruits,  ornamental  trees,  roses, 
shrubs  and  vines.  The  firm  consider  the  Columbian 
and  Loudon  raspberries  and  the  Triumph  gooseberry 
as  specially  worthy  of  mention. 

F.  B.  Mills,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. — A  garden  manual  of 
seeds  of  all  kinds,  12x9  inches.  There  are  a  great 
many  special  offers  made  in  this  catalogue  which  can 
only  be  understood  by  examining  it.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  purpose  to  make  trials  of  new  potatoes 
next  year,  will  do  well  to  examine  the  claims  which 
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Mr  Mills  makes  for  the  Early  Fortune  and  Mills’ 
Prize.  This  firm  sends  out  boxes  of  potatoes  by  mail 
or  by  express,  of  two  pounds  each  of  four  or  five  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  for  $1. 

Flemer  &  Felmly,  Roselle  Nurseries.  Roselle,  Union 
County,  N.  J. — A  catalogue  (45  pages)  of  large  fruits, 
small  fruits,  nut  trees,  grapes,  deciduous  and  ever¬ 
green  shrubs  and  trees — all  of  standard  varieties. 

A.  R.  Ames,  Madison,  Wis. — A  descriptive  catalogue 
of  vegetable,  field  and  flower  seeds.  Only  the  more 
stable  varieties  are  listed.  Ames’s  German  Giant 
pansies,  it  is  claimed,  are  the  largest  and  finest  in  the 
world. 

Alneer  Bros.,  Rockford,  Ill. — An  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  everything  for  the  flower  and  vegetable 
garden,  with  colored  covers  showing-  Alneer’s  Extra 
Early  Columbia  sweet  corn,  the  Japan  Climbing 
cucumber,  Alneer’s  Red  Wethersfield  onion,  Eclipse 
nasturtiums  and  pansies. 

Henry  Lutts,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. — A  valuable  cir¬ 
cular  as  a  “  Guide  to  Plum  Culture,”  and  price  list  of 
all  the  more  important  plums.  It  tells  about  plum 
culture,  planting,  cultivation,  insects,  pruning  and 
grafting.  Then  it  names  the  best  varieties  in  the 
order  of  ripening.  Another  circular  tells  all  about 
peaches. 

James  Vick’s  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Vick’s  Floral 
Guide  is  a  general  catalogue  (8x10  inches),  with 
colored  covers  and  many  colored  illustrations.  We 
note  as  the  most  striking  novelties  offered,  Vick’s 
New  Branching  Aster,  New  Perpetual  blooming 
hibiscus,  Sunset,  the  Gold  flower  (Hypericum  Moser- 
ianum),  Vick’s  Improved  Danish  Ballhead  cabbage, 
the  Columbian  raspberry. 

Miss  C.  H.  Lippincott,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — This 
neat  catalogue  is  one  of  flowers  alone,  or,  rather, 
flower  seeds,  arranged  by  a  young  woman  in  a  way 
that  is  intended  to  inspire  a  love  for  flower  culture. 
There  is  no  semblance  of  exaggeration  or  violent  over¬ 
praise,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  Miss  Lip¬ 
pincott  is  meeting  with  the  success  that  fair-dealing 
and  prompt  business  methods  should  command. 

Ricker  National  Nursery  Company,  Elgin,  Kane 
County,  Ill. — A  wholesale  price  list  of  evergreens, 
deciduous  shrubs  and  trees,  vines  and  creepers,  large 
and  small  fruits,  ending  with  “  How  to  Grow  Ever¬ 
greens  for  Protection  from  Winds  and  Blizzards  on 
the  Western  Prairies.”  No  one  need  be  without  ever¬ 
green  trees.  This  firm  offer,  for  example,  50  seedlings 
of  the  Norway  spruce,  four  to  six  inches  high,  for  50 
cents;  the  Blue  spruce,  10  little  plants  for  20  cents,  etc. 

Eugene  Willett,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. — A  descrip¬ 
tive  price  list  of  grape  vines  and  small  fruit  plants. 
The  following  grapes,  so  often  alluded  to  in  these 
columns,  are  made  specialties  :  The  Nectar  or  Black 
Delaware,  which  originated  with  the  late  A.  J.  Cay- 
wood,  was  first  announced  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
It  is  an  early  black  grape  of  fine  quality. 
The  Colerain  was  also  introduced  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.  There  is  no  better  early  white 
grape,  except,  it  may  be,  the  Diamond.  The 
Green  Mountain  or  Winchell  is  probably  the 
earliest  of  white  grapes.  The  Early  Ohio, 
which  is  praised  by  this  catalogue,  after  a 
sufficient  trial,  is  not  valued  at  the  Rural 
Grounds. 

Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Hightstown, 
N.  J. — An  illustrated  catalogue  of  small 
fruits,  large  fruits,  nut  trees,  hardy  ever¬ 
green  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  It 
offers  the  improved  dwarf  Juneberry,  the 
Kansas  Blackcap,  the  Royal  Church  Red, 
Thompson’s  Early  Prolific  among  raspberries 
— the  Erie,  Eldorado,  Thompson’s  Early  Mam¬ 
moth  and  Ohmer  among  blackberries  as  spe¬ 
cialties.  It  offers  cranberries  for  $2.50  per 
1,000  plants.  The  catalogue  does  only  justice 
to  that  beautiful  shrub,  Pyrus  Malus  Park- 
manii.  The  Lincoln  Coreless  pear  is  given 
a  conspicuous  place.  The  catalogue  regards  the 
Mercer  as  the  hardiest  of  all  cherries.  We  are  glad  to 
see  the  Papaw  or  Custard  apple  CAsimina  triloba), 
which  is  no  doubt  capable  of  great  improvement  by 
seedling  cultivation  and  selection,  offered  at  the  rea¬ 
sonable  price  of  25  cents  each.  For  the  past  18 
years,  a  tree  which  we  dug  up  in  the  field  has  yielded 
abundant  crops  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

F.  Barteldes,  Lawrence,  Kan. — A  general  seed  and 
plant  catalogue  of  98  pages  with  colored  covers  and 
one  colored  page.  After  growing  the  Early  Six 
Weeks  potato  for  three  years,  this  firm  find  it  the 
“  earliest  potato  in  existence  and  the  most  valuable 
for  market  gardening.”  It  gives  strong  words  of 
praise  to  Sacaline  (Saghalin),  Sandevitch,  the  Flat  pea, 
Spurry  and  Hungarian  Brome  grass.  It  offers  a  col¬ 
lection  of  “  30  well -filled  packages  of  different  vege¬ 
table  seeds  for  $1  and  a  special  collection  of  12  packets 
of  named  varieties  of  sweet  peas  for  50  cents.” 
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C.  E.  Whitten,  Bridgman,  Mich. — A 
catalogue  of  small  fruits,  all  the  popular 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
etc.  The  Loudon  red  raspberry  is  made 
a  specialty. 

A.  T.  Lane,  Victor,  N.  Y. — A  pamphlet 
and  wholesale  price  list  of  seed  potatoes, 
lie  offers  45  different  varieties.  “  It  will 
pay  you,”  he  says  “to  get  Northern 
grown  seed,  true  to  name,  direct  from 
the  grower.” 

I).  B.  Garvin  &  Son,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
— A  catalogue  of  standard  varieties  of 
grapes,  raspberries,  blackberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  currants,  gooseberries,  apples, 
peaches,  plums,  pears,  quinces,  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  etc. 

The  Rogers  Nursery  Co.,Moorestown, 
N.  J. — A  large  catalogue  of  fruits.  The 
specialties  are  the  Willard  and  Paragon 
.■Japan  plums,  the  Arnold  pear,  which 
“keeps  all  winter,”  the  Angel  pear 
which  will  prove  of  value  on  account  of 
its  exceeding  earliness,  size  and  beauty 
of  coloring,  though  not  of  high  quality; 
Harris  Hardy  apricot,  “  the  largest,  ear¬ 
liest  apricot  known.”  S.  D.  Willard  says 
that  it  ripens  two  to  three  weeks  earlier 
than  any  other,  and  is  of  the  largest 
size. 

L.  L.  Olds,  Clinton.  Rock  County,  Wis. 
— A  catalogue  of  seed  potatoes,  oats  and 
corn.  Last  season,  we  tried  Mr.  Olds’s 
World's  Fair  potato,  the  result  being 
that  we  would  like  to  have  all  of  our 
potato-growing  friends  try  it  also.  Bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  highly  unfavorable 
season,  here  is  our  report.  Three  pieces 
were  planted  April  19,  and  dug  August 
10.  The  yield  was  20  tubers  of  fair  size 
and  42  small,  weighing  altogether  five 
pounds.  All  were  of  the  same  shape, 
oval,  regular,  slightly  flattened,  few 
eyes,  scarcely  noticeable — a  beauty,  in¬ 
deed,  altogether.  Skin  light  buff,  flesh 
white,  floury,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 
Mr.  Olds  also  offers  Irish  Daisy,  the 
Great  Divide,  Early  Market,  Signal,  New 
Queen,  Maggie  Murphy,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2, 
Carman  No.  1,  and  many  others. 

Luther  Burhank,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. — 
An  illustrated  circular  of  the  two  splen¬ 
did  new  plums,  Giant  Prune  and  Wick- 
son,  grafts  of  which  are  now  offered  for 
the  first.  Mr.  Burbank  says  that  a  single 
foot  of  wood,  cut  into  four  or  five  scions 
and  placed  in  a  thrifty  peach  or  plum 
tree,  will,  by  July,  furnish  buds  enough 
to  stock  a  nursery,  besides  yielding 
fruit  the  next  year  or  the  year  after  at 
the  latest.  We  have  already  described 
these  fine  plums.  Giant  Prune  is  of 
mammoth  size,  rich  color,  sweet,  firm 
and  delicious.  Wickson  is  very  large, 
and  of  a  brilliant  carmine  with  a  dense 
bloom.  The  stone  is  small,  the  flesh  of 
fine  texture,  firm,  sweet  and  excellent. 
Mr.  Burbank  says  that  it  will  keep  two 
weeks  or  more  after  ripening,  or  may  be 
picked  before  ripe  and  it  will  ripen  as 
well  as  if  left  on  the  tree. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  and  37 
Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. — A  general 
catalogue  of  seeds  and  plants — 100  pages, 

8  l^xl  0}^, colored  covers,  eightcolored  full 
pages  and  30  pages  of  specialties.  One 
of  the  colored  pages  beautifully  portrays 
12  Monthly  roses,  another  12  hardy  roses, 
another  the  latest  and  best  sweet  peas, 
another  a  set  of  “Comet”  asters,  another 
a  group  of  the  latest  novelties  among  vege¬ 
tables,  another  the  best  peas,  the  Del- 
monico  muskmelon,  beets,  etc.,  another 
Cole’s  Early  watermelon  and  the  Pink 
Plume  celery,  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
last  season  and  found  to  be  of  better 
flavor  than  the  White  Plume.  Among 
the  leaders  of  this  vast  catalogue  we  may 
mention  Henderson’s  Early  spring  cab¬ 
bage,  a  leading  novelty.  It  is  a  fiat  cab¬ 
bage,  and  yet  as  early  as  the  Jersey 
Walcefield.  The  firm  consider  this  the 
most  valuable  variety  they  have  ever  in¬ 
troduced,  which  means  a  good  deal.  The 
Longfellow  bush  bean  is  regarded  as  an 
ideal  string  bean  in  every  way.  The  pods 
are  six  inches  long,  straight,  devoid  of 
strings,  early  and  prolific.  The  Early 


White  Milan  turnip  is  as  early  as  the 
Early  Purple- top.  Milan  is  of  a  clear 
white  color.  The  Mignonette  lettuce  is 
“  all  head,  fit  for  use  five  days  after  the 
Boston  Market,  and  stands  longer  with¬ 
out  going  to  seed  than  that  variety.”  In 
new  radishes,  we  find  three  distinct  sorts 
to  which  especial  attention  is  called. 
The  firm  consider  the  new  Crimson 
Rambler  the  greatest  novelty  among 
roses.  “  It  is  doubtful  if  a  more  valu¬ 
able  addition  has  ever  been  made  to  the 
long  list.”  Among  cannas,  we  would 
especially  call  attention  to  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte,  which  will  probably  prove  to  be 
the  best  bedding  canna  yet  introduced. 
The  color  of  the  large  flowers  is  a  rich, 
intense,  vivid  scarlet,  with  a  belt  of 
golden  yellow  around  the  edge,  making 
a  brilliant  contrast.  The  heads  are  im¬ 
mense,  the  plants,  which  grow  four  feet 
high,  giving  constant  bloom  during  the 
entire  season.  The  new  Japan  Maple¬ 
leaved  Abutilon  Souvenir  de  Bonn  is  fine 
for  grouping  in  beds,  being  of  tree-like 
growth .  The  leaves  are  beautifully  varie. 
gated  white  and  green.  We  have  only 
space  to  allude  to  the  following  seem¬ 
ingly  meritorious  specialties  :  three 
double  sweet  peas,  50  per  cent  of  the 
flowers  coming  double  ;  the  Japan  pink, 
Salmon  Queen,  Double- blooming  morning 
glory,  a  Tea  rose,  Corinna,  a  pure  white 
cactus  variety  of  dahlia  called  Mrs.  Peart, 
and  Blanche  Keith,  pure  yellow  ;  double 
rose-colored  Lychnis,  the  “Blue  spiraea,” 
already  fully  described  in  these  columns. 
As  it  is  not  a  spiraea,-  the  firm  suggest  the 
name  of  “  Hardy  Blue  Chinese  Shrubby 
verbena,”  as  it  belongs  to  the  verbena 
family. 

G.  B.  Pickering  &  Co.,  Fishers,  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y. — A  careful  selection  of  the 
most  popular  varieties  of  seed  potatoes 
known  to-day.  Among  them  are  Brown¬ 
ell’s  Winner,  Charles  Downing,  Irish 
Cobbler,  Pearl  of  Savoy,  Irish  Daisy, 
American  Wonder,  Carman  No.  3,  etc. 

Heman  Glass,  Box  27,  Rochester,  N. 
Y. — A  catalogue,  50  pages,  of  vegetable, 
field  and  flower  seeds,  plants,  bulbs  and 
small  fruits.  Seed  potatoes  a  specialty. 
The  best  kinds  are  put  up  in  cloth  bags 
holding  four  quarts  each,  packed  in  bran 
for  25  cents  each.  For  75  cents  one 
pound  of  any  three  varieties  will  be  sent 
by  mail. 

D.  Hill,  Dundee,  Kane  County,  Ill. — 
A  catalogue  of  evergreens,  European 
larches,  etc.,  nursery  grown.  Seedlings 
of  the  beautiful  Concolor  fir,  four  to  six 
inches  high,  are  offered  for  $5  per  100  ; 
the  White  spruce,  $2  per  100  ;  Norway 
spruce,  SI. 50  per  100;  the  Blue  spruce, 
SO  per  100.  The  firm  also  deal  in  fruits 
of  all  kinds  and  ornamental  shrubs  and 
trees. 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  New  Canaan, 
Conn. — A  carefully  selected  catalogue,  50 
pages,  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
grape  vines,  small  fruits,  shrubs,  roses, 
etc.  Also  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  by 
many  testimonials,  the  value  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  Green  Mountain  grape  intro¬ 
duced  by  this  firm.  It  is  the  earliest 
and  best  white  grape  thus  far  in  the 
market  as  tested  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
and  well  worthy  of  a  trial  by  our  read¬ 
ers. 

R.  Douglas  &  Sons,  Waukegan  Nur¬ 
series,  Waukegan,  Ill. — This  old  firm 
make  a  specialty  of  hardy  evergreens  for 
home  grounds,  parks,  etc.  The  list  is, 
by  choice,  not  a  long  one,  as  the  firm 
propagate  only  the  kinds  that  years  of 
experience  have  taught  them  are  the 
most  hardy  and  valuable.  Among  those 
most  prized,  the  Blue  spruce  of  Colorado, 
the  Douglas  spruce  and  the  White  spruce 
are  deemed  the  most  ornamental  and 
most  hardy  of  all  the  spruces.  These  are 
shipped  with  perfect  safety  all  over  the 
world,  either  in  boxes  or  by  mail.  Little 
seedlings  of  the  Blue  and  Douglas  spruces 
and  Abies  concolor — a  tree  we  greatly 
prize  for  its  color  and  hardiness — will 
be  forwarded  for  from  $1  to  $4  per  100, 
and  these  little  things,  as  we  know  from 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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FORTY  MILLION  CAKE5  YEARLY. 

THE  PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  CO.,  CIN’TI. 


i  mm  i/w  mm 

One  of  a  Thousand 


This  flower  looks  attractive— multiply  it  by 
1,000  aud  you  will  have  a  good  idea  of  a  bush  of 

Andorra's  Latest  Introduction 

Hypericum  Moserianum  (St.  John’s  Wort.) 

A  beautiful,  evergreen,  trailing  shrub,  cover¬ 
ed  from  June  until  late  Fall  with  rich,  golden 
flowers,  resembling  a  single  rose.  With  slight 
protection  it  has  been  found  perfectly  hardy 
in  this  country.  Single  Plants,  ‘45  Cents  ; 
Five  for  $1.  Delivered  free. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  new  Catalogue, which 
tells  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Roses, 
Fruit,  and  our  special  stock  of  Rhododendrons. 
It  will  interest  all  who  are  interested  in  such  matters. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill, 

W.WABNiCBllAiii'Kii,  Mgr.  FlIILiADA,,  PA 


“GIANT ’prune 

—  AND  — 

“WIGKSON’pim 


THE  HEW  $5,000  CROSS¬ 
BRED  FRUITS. 

Grafting  Wood  now  for  Sale. 

SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


LUTHER  BURBANK, 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


JAPAN  PLUMS, 

STANDARD  PEARS, 
AND  APPLE  TREES, 

growing  on  rented  land:  lease  expires,  trees  must  be 
sold.  Fine  stock,  lowest  prices.  List  mailed. 

WHITING  NURSERY  CO„NurSfr.i&.Me?S.Y. 


Japan  Plums— Standard  Pears, 

and  Peach  Trees.  If  you  intend  to  plant,  send  for  our 
list.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant  for  profit,  and  how  to 
care  for  it,  with  price  of  trees.  HENRY  LUTTS. 
Niagara  River  Nurseries,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREENS. 

Largeststock  in  Amer* 
lea,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruco 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees , 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 
ii.  DOUGLAS  A  SONS, 
Waukegan,  III. 


EVERGREENS 


FRUIT  AND 

_  FOREST  TREES 

Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs 
and  Koses.  Sample  Order  No  1:  2  0 
evergreens,  seven  varieties,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruco,  (Picea  Pun- 
gens),  sent  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States,  express  prepai  d,  for  $2; 
one-half  of  above  $1.  86  page  whole- 

catalogue  and  “How  to  grow  ever- 
greens”  Free.  Keceived  highest 
award  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Large 
discounts  for  early  orders.  Address, 

Eicicr  National  Nursery  Co.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


finest-flavored  Peach  in 
cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  The 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  particulars. 


j  EVERGRBiNSl 

y  thatlive  and  grow  is  what  you  want.  I  sell  them.  \ 
Nursery  grown  trees,  265,  8  varieties,  transplanted 
evergreens  one  foot  and  up,  packed  and  on  cars  for 
$10.00.  Greatest  bargain  ever  offered.  Smaller  lots 
cheap.  Windbreak  trees  a  specialty.  Illustrated 
catalogue  fi-“e.  Local  Agents  wanted.  Mention 
paper.  E.  HILL,  Evergrpen  Specialist,  Dundee,  Ill. 


STRAWBERRIES.  Timbrell,  $8  per  1,000;  Marshall, 
$20  per  1,000;  Brandywine.  $1  per  12,  $5  per  100 
Circular  free.  S.  H.  WARREN,  Weston,  Mass. 


GREENVILLE  STRAWBERRY. 

Wonderfully  productive.  The  acknowledged  leader. 
Send  to  the  originator  for  catalogue  of  this  and  many 
other  fruits.  Address 

E.  M.  BUECHLY.  Box  944,  Greenville,  O. 


Trees Plants 

From  THE  MOON  Company, 


Are  the  FINESTand  BEST. 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue  to  tell 
you  the  rest. 

Tire  AVm.  H.  Moon  Co., 
Morrisville,  Pa. 


kS? SPLENDID  and  TIMBRELL 

Strawberries  at  $1.50  per  100.  Loudon,  Sunset,  Itex 
and  Kansas  Raspberries:  Eldorado  Blackberries; 
North  Star  Currants;  Grape  Vines  ;  Donald's 
Elmira  Asparagus;  Seed  Potatoes  and  Fruit 
Trees.  All  standard  and  valuable  new  varieties  at 
lowest  living  prices.  We  will  mail  you.  postpaid,  two 
eyes  of  a  valuable  new  pokato.  free,  if  you  name 
w-here  you  saw  this  advertisement,  extra,  with  orders. 
Catalogue  free  THE  CASSEL  NURSERIES, 

Covington,  Ohio. 


BLOOMINGTON  (PHOENIX)  NURSERY. 

-  1500  ACRES.  13  GREENHOUSES. 

TREES  ^  PLANTS 

We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 
■f  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
loses.  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Vuit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  cata- 
>gue  mailed  free.  Established  in  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY.!’-  0.  Box  1215, 

‘•’rs  to  Sidney  Tuttle*  Co.,  Bloomington.  IK 


TREES 


FLEMEK  &  FEI.MLY, 


Plants,  etc.  Fruit  and  Ornamental. 
We  offer  a  full  line  of  the  best  at  Bot¬ 
tom  Price.  Write  now  for  Catalogue. 


Roselle,  N.  J. 


2cnn  quarts  from  1.200  plants. 
9UUU  Our  success  and  experience 


free  to  all  who  send  for  our  catalogue. 
Tells  all  about  the  new  fruit  trees  and 
plants,  with  prices.  Sent  free. 

T.  C.  KEYITT.  Athenia,  N.  ,T. 


0 1  nAW  btnnT 

.  _  ,  description  of  Miller 

Red  Raspberry  in  our  1895  Price  List.  Sent  free. 

SEAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


M  V  Catalogue  of  ST  It  AW  BElt  R  Y  Plants  CDCC 
III  I  100  varieties.  E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant.  Pa.  I  ft  LL 


Our  New  1395  Catalogue, 

with  beautifully  colored  plate,  truthful  Illustrations  of  select 

FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

Complete  list  of  Ornamental  Stock;  all  hardy  and  reliable, 
Mailed  free. 

T.  J,  DWYER,  SS&ST  CORNWALL,  N,  Y, 


YOUR  NAME 


and  Address 
plainly  written 
postal  card  and  addressed  to 


W.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md., 

will  bring  vou  FREE  of  charge  his  32-page 

illustrated  STRAWBERRY  Catalogue  (largest 
published),  also  a  sample  copy  of  The  Straw¬ 
berry  CulturiH.  SEND  NOW,  it  will  pay  you. 
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our  own  experience,  will  grow  just  as 
surely  and  rapidly  as  larger  plants  for 
10  times  the  price. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruits.  Gardner,  Weston, 
Sunnyside  and  Holland  are  four  new 
strawberries  that  are  roundly  praised. 
Columbian  raspberry  and  Maxwell's 
Early  blackberry  are  specialties.  It  is 
said  that  the  Maxwell  is  as  large  as  the 
Wilson,  as  early  as  Early  Harvest,  and 
of  the  best  quality. 

E.  H.  Vick,  Rochester.  N.  Y. — An  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  of  choice  seed  pota¬ 
toes,  the  specialty  of  the  firm.  We  want 
all  of  our  potato  growers  to  send  for 
this  catalogue  before  placing  their 
orders.  Vick’s  Abundance,  Early  Ex¬ 
celsior,  American  Wonder,  Carman  Nos. 
1,  2  and  3,  American  Beauty,  Maggie 
Murphy,  Vick’s  Early  Advancer,  Har 
vest  Queen  and  Early  Pride  are  the 
novelties.  The  old  sorts  are  of  the  best. 

William  Parry,  Pomona  Nurseries, 
Parry,  N.  J. — A  catalogue  of  fruits  of 
all  kinds.  Among  the  novelties  is  Rubus 
Sorbifolius,  called  the  Strawberry-rasp-, 
berry,  which  is  quite  unknown  to  us. 
The  fruit  has  the  drupelets  of  the  rasp¬ 
berry  and  the  shape  of  a  strawberry, 
and  is  said  to  be  “  handsome,  luscious, 
excellent  for  sauce  or  jams,  and  very 
good  as  a  dessert  fruit.”  It  ripens  with 
the  raspberry.  The  vines  are  hardy  and 
productive.  Mr.  Parry  also  offers  the 
Logan  raspberry-blackberry,  illustrated 
and  described  elsewhere.  A  colored 
illustration  is  given  of  the  Koonce  pear, 
which  Mr.  Parry  considers  the  best  early 
"pear,  being  of  a  delicious  quality  seldom 
found  in  an  early  variety.  It  is  medium 
to  large,  skin  yellow — one  side  bright 
red.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  free 
from  blight,  and  of  upright  habit.  As 
in  years  past,  Japan  chestnuts  and  other 
nuts  are  a  specialty.  Alpha  is  the  ear¬ 
liest  known  chestnut  to  ripen.  The  tree 
begins  to  bear  the  third  year.  The  nuts 
ripen  about  September  10,  without  frost. 
Advance  is  next  to  ripen.  Early  Re¬ 
liance  ripens  September  18.  Success 
ripens  about  September  20.  Parry’s 
Superb  is  an  enormous  bearer  of  the 
largest  sized  nuts,  ‘‘two  inches  across, 
bright  in  color  and  free  from  fuzz. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N. 
Y. — A  supplementary  catalogue  of  “rare 
and  choice  trees,  plants  and  roses,  in¬ 
cluding  several  valuable  novelties  and 
many  specialties  of  superior  merit.” 
This  firm  are  so  cautious  about  introduc¬ 
ing  new  things,  that  the  very  fact  of 
their  being  offered  in  their  catalogue,  we 
are  ready  to  accept  as  fair  evidence  of 
merit.  The  Barry  apple  is  offered  for 
the  first.  It  is  a  great  keeper,  “  lasting 
in  perfection  until  June.  The  flesh  is 
firm,  crisp,  acid  ;  oblate,  conical,  yellow 
ground,  marbled  with  carmine  on  the 
sunny  side  ;  tree  a  vigorous  grower.” 
The  winter  pear,  Dorset,  is  also  offered 
for  the  first — a  handsome  and  showy 
late-keeping  pear.  Large,  golden  yel¬ 
low,  with  bright-red  cheek  ;  flesh  juicy, 
melting  and  sweet.  Again  we  have  the 
novelty  Lady  Clapp  pear,  which  is  large 
and  handsome.  The  quality  is  “first- 
rate.  It  ripens  after  the  Bartlett,  and 
will  prove  just  the  pear  to  succeed  that 
variety  on  account  of  its  close  resem¬ 
blance  in  form,  color  and  quality.”  The 
Colonel  Wilder  pear  keeps  until  March. 
It  is  large  ;  pyriform  ;  skin  yellow,  mar¬ 
bled  with  russet ;  flesh  melting,  full  of 
juice — “a  delicious  pear.”  The  Grand 
Duke  plum  is  pronounced  “one  of  the 
very  best  late  plums  for  market.”  The 
Columbus  gooseberry  holds  up  the  repu¬ 
tation  The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  it,  well.  On 
page  17,  is  an  illustration  of  the  Weep¬ 
ing  Russian  mulberry  which,  from  our 
own  trial,  we  would  call  the  rankest 
growing,  excessively  weeping  tree 
known.  The  new  privet,  Ibota,  is  valu¬ 
able,  as  we  know  from  trial,  for  its 
white,  fragrant  panicles  of  flowers,  and 
for  its  extreme  hardiness.  All  with 


whom  the  “  California  privet  does  not 
thrive,  should  secure  it.”  The  purple¬ 
leaved  plum  is  a  shrub,  described  as 
retaining  its  purple  color  until  frost. 
All  that  has  been  said  of  the  new  rose, 
Crimson  Rambler,  is  indorsed  by  this 
firm.  It  is  no  doubt  a  grand  acquisi¬ 
tion.  A  colored  plate  shows  the  pani¬ 
cles  to  be  10  inches  high,  eight  inches 
through,  and  to  consist  of  no  less  than 
100  crimson  i-oses  about  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter. 

H.  G.  Faust  &  Co.,  64  North  Front 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — A  catalogue  of 
seeds  for  florists,  market  gardeners  and 
farmers,  64  pages,  16  pages  of  specialties. 
Good  News,  a  medium  early  potato, 
yielded,  in  a  trial  of  “85  heavy  yielders,” 
the  handsomest  tubers,  and  gave  the 
largest  yield.  Particular  attention  is 
called  to  page  13 — a  descriptive  list  of 
Japan  flower  seeds — chrysanthemums, 
iris,  pgeonies,  etc. 

I.  &  J.  L.  Leonard,  Iona  Nurseries, 
Iona,  N.  J. — Wholesale  and  retail  price 
list.  Plants  of  asparagus,  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  tomatoes,  egg  and  celery  a  specialty. 
The  prices  are  very  reasonable.  The  El¬ 
mira  asparagus  is  prized  for  the  “  im¬ 
mense  size  of  the  stalks,  averaging  four 
pounds’  weight  to  the  bunch  of  12 
stalks.”  The  catalogue  offers  the  “  Ear¬ 
liest  in  the  World  ”  tomato — $2  per  100 
transplanted  plants. 

E.  G.  Packard,  Dover,  Del. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  “  Information  About  Crimson 
Clover,  Berry  Plants  and  Seed  Corn,  with 
Prices  for  the  Best  Varieties  of  Each.” 
The  information  given  about  Crimson 
clover,  should  alone  induce  our  friends 
to  send  for  this  catalogue.  It  tells  when, 
how  and  where  to  sow,  how  much  seed 
per  acre,  plowing  it  under  for  manure, 
how  regarded  as  a  stock  food  and  as  an 
ensilage  plant,  for  poultry  and  bees. 
The  list  of  strawberries  and  raspberries 
comprises  the  best  kinds. 

Pikenix  Nursery  Company,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ill. — A  general  catalogue  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  vines, 
hedge  plants,  etc.  TIPs  is  catalogue  No. 
2.  Catalogue  No.  3.  is  one  of  roses, 
greenhouse,  bedding  and  herbaceous 
plants,  etc.  The  Longworth  No.  1  pear 
is  described  as  the  pear  for  the  North¬ 
west  on  account  of  its  extreme  hardiness. 
It  is  prized  for  other  reasons.  The  tree 
is  wholly  free  from  blight.  It  is,  as 
claimed,  an  enormous  bearer  of  fruit, 
medium  to  large,  nearly  round  ;  flesh 
rather  coarse,  juicy,  sugary  and  of  good 
flavor.  Ripens  in  September. 

(< Continued  onpaije  134.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Columbian  Raspberry. 

Over  25  quarts  from  one  bush,  and  especially 
adapted  to  city  gardens.  The  originator  offers  plants 
of  this  new  variety  for  sale.  Send  for  circular  giving 
full  particulars,  experiment  station  reports,  etc. 
Price,  *5  per  doz.;  one-halt'  doz.,  *2.50;  50  cents  each. 

JOS.  T.  THOMPSON,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


DAQDQEDBVDI  A  WTO  for  sale. -100,000  of 
HMor  DCnn  I  I  LAN  I  o  the  latest  and  best 

varieties;  50  and  00  per  cent  ahead  at  the  New 
York  State  Station  trial.  Address  CIIA8.  MILLS, 
Fairmount,  Onondaga  County.  N.  Y 


A  lot  of  PALMETTO  ASPARAGUS  (one  year);  also 
RASPBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES  and  CUR- 
RANTS,  with  about  40  kinds  of  STRAWBERRIES, 
to  exchange  for  other  plants  or  for  sale  very  cheap 
PINE  HILL  FRUIT  CO.,  Centre  Brook,  Conn. 


Berry  Plants? 


-Well.  1  should  smile,  and 
so  will  you,  if  you  will 
write  us  just  what  you 
want  and  get  our  prices. 
Blackberries,  Red  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Currants 
W.  E.  MANDKVILLK,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Strawberries  a  specialty.  3  Farms.  Immense  stock.  A 
No.  1  plants.  50  best  varieties  Strawberries  low. 
Also  best  Raspberries  and  Blackberries.  We  ship 
plants  by  the  100,000  to  all  sections  of  the  U.S.  every 
year,  and  save  many  men  much  money.  Nurseries  buy 
by  the  ton  to  sell  again.  Our  '95  catalogue  tells  why 
we  can  sell  such  choice  stock  so  cheap.  Write  now. 

O.  A.  E.  BALDWIN,  V  St.,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Lovely 

pi  owers' 

I  iU  W  VI  O  4  Gladioli  Bulbs-* 

^ | - 1  mixed,  lovely  spikes  all  co 

Away 


To  introduce  my  SVF,|)S 
and  iiULiiS,  I  \. ili  mail  2 
New  Excelsior  Double 
berosc 
;  early; 
-  fancy 

.  _ colors, 

nothing  can  equal  these;  1  packet 
Marguerite  Carnation,  —give 
elegant  flowers  in  4  mos.  from  seed ; 
1  pkt  Pansy— The  Alice,  finest 
mxd.,  every  color  imaginable;  I  pkt, 
Popjpy— Golden  (late,  nothing 
makes  a  grander  show;  1  packet  Sweet  Peas— Felt- 
ford’s  choice,  mixed,  over  30  sorts,  simply  grand:  1 
pkt.  Phlox,  fancy  mxd.,  includ  s  many  wonderful  cols. ; 
1  pkt.  Chinese  Pinks,  all  colors,  and  a  flower  everyone 
wants;  I  pkt.  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  for  Wild  (lar- 
"'en— over  100  kinds  that  will  grow  and  bloom  freely. 

The  above  are  selling  for  >100,  but  as  I  have  grown  100,000  col¬ 
lections  simply  to  introduce  my  Seeds  and  Bulbs,  will  mail  the 
complete  lot,  for  only  25  cents  to  pay  postage,  packing,  etc.  They 
will  bloom  this  season  and  make  a  great  display.  Order  at 
once  before  all  are  taken.  Catalogue  of  Vegetables  and  lovely 
Flowers  FREE  with  each  order.  Full  of  Bargains. 

try  If  you  send  silver  or  Money  Order,  a  Floral  Work  of  art 
in  ten  colors  and  &o  cent  certificate  Is  sent  free.  Address 

F.B.  MILLS,  Box  J.4?,  HOSE  HILL,  N,Y, 


GRAPEVINE 

0  »  Ht  »  m  HRO  Small  Fruits. 

All  oldand  ncwvarieties  Extra  quality.  Wnrrniite< 
true.  Lores!  rales.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Fr*»r- 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y 


CRAPE  VINES  "Mir 

Headquarters  for  the  KANSAS  BLACKCAP;  best 
Blackcap  in  cultivation.  Catalogue  free. 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


JuiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuuuuuuiuiiiiuuiiiuiiiiiiuiiiuuiniiiiiuiuiiiuiiiuiuuiuiiiiiiiiiuiiiinuumumummiiiuiimuiuiiiiiiikQ 

PEAR  TREES! 

&  ABUNDANCE  PLUMS  1 


ARE  OUR  SPECIALTIES. 


ASPARAGUS 

j  Mercer  Cherry,  Japan  Wineberries 

We  have  all  kinds  of  stock  to  be  found  In  a  FirstrClass  Nursery. 

=  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

iiuiiiiiiuuiuuiiiuiuiuuinuuiiuuiMiiuuiuiiiuuiiuuiuuiiiuriiiuiiiiiuiiuuiiuuiiiuiuuiuiiriiuiuuiuuiiiiuiiiiiiuuiiiuiimJ 


New  Cntnlcgnp  . . . . 

We  have  just  published  a  new  .Supplementary  Catalogue  of  novelties  and 
specialties  for  Spring,  1895,  containing,  in  addition  to  valuable  matter,  28 
beautiful  new  illustrations  from  nature,  being  photographs  of  specimens 
growing  in  our  grounds.  Every  one  who  has  a  garden, farm, orchard  or  pleas¬ 
ure  g’round.  should  have  this  publication.  It  is  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mt.  hope  burseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

“The  most  complete  Nurseries  on  the  American  continent.’’ 


.■iituiiiiiniiiiimiiimiismiiismiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiisiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiin 

SfclALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES, I 
Ornamentals,  Crates  and  Baskets.  1 

The  largest  variety,  the  most  valuable  specialties,  2 
the  latest  novelties.  All  illustrated  and  described  in  2 

our  SEW  CATALOGUE.  Also  the  famous  2 

Tiibrell  Eldoradol 

STRAWBERRY  BLACKBERRY  f 

“  They  SURPASS  all  others,”  says  = 

:  K  fc>.  Carman  of  Rural  New  Yorker  and  H.  E.  Vandeman,  U.  S.  Dept.  Buy  directs 
2  DON’T  PAY  DOUBLE  PRICES. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

kiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimuiuiriiiiiuimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.iimmaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiR 


BARGAINS 
IN  TREES 


In  good  tines  it  is  hard  enough  to  pay  high  prices  for  Trees, 
but  in  times  like  these,  every  dollar  invested  must  count. 
Our  new  book  “Money  in  Fruit”  (FRISK),  tells  about  the 
best  trees  that  grow,  and  the  kind  that  pay  to  plant.  No 
worthless  novelties;  all  solid  business.  Gives  Popular  Prices 
on  reliable,  healthy,  thrifty  stock.  Our  Bargain  List  tells 
about  smaller  grades  of  thrifty  stock  for  large  planters. 
A  few  of  the  items  are:  JAPAN  PLUMS  all  on  Plum 
Roots,  Abundance,  Burbank,  Satsuma  and  Botan,  3 — 4  feet 
Price, 25  for  $2.50;  50  for  $4;  100  for  $7.50;  2 — I  feet,  25  for  $2;  50  for  $3.50;  100  for  $0.  European  Plums — 
two  years  o n  Plum  Root,  3 — 1  and  3!^— 5  feet;  same  price  as  2  1  foot  Japan  Plums.  Lombard,  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Shipper's  Pride  and  20  others.  CI-IKUIUKS—  two  years;  same  sizes  and  prices  of  Plums.  Karly 
Richmond,  Karly  Morello,  Montmorency,  May  Duke  an  J  others.  Jane  Bud  Peaches— 1  2  feet— Crosbey. 
Price.  25  for  $1;  50  for  $1.75;  100  for  $3;  Klberta.  1  cent  each  less.  Also  gives  list  of  Apples,  Standard 
Pears,  Dwarf  Pears  and  small  fruits. 

All  Stock  Guaranteed  Healthy,  Thrifty  and  Free  from  Disease. 

N„.  Jersey's  .  gjj  |  QQ2  MOOfeStOWIl,  N,  J, 


a> 
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THE  ROGERS  NURSERY  CO.  ,  Leading  Nursery 


Roses  Annually 


STORRS 


Three  Quarters 
of  a  Million  of 

Many  other  things  as  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  the 
choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental  T roes,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Plants,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

NO  FINER  ASSORTMENT  OF  LARGE  OR  SMALL 
FRUITS,  SHRUBS  OR  ROSES  IN  AMERICA. 

With  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  than  any  other  nursery  can 
show.  Planters  as  well  as  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Dealers  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  call  and  inspect  our  stock.  Catalogue  JFVee. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Small  Trees,  etc.  Postpaid.  Larger  by  Freight  or 
Express.  Safe  Arrival  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

4 1st  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

&  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  98  Painesville,  Ohio. 


I&0UR  RAINBOW  COLLECTION 
‘"of  20  ROSES  FOR  $  I.  SJ 

The  hoses  we  send  are  on  their  own  roots,  from  10  to  15  inches 
high, and  will  bloom  freelythis  Summer, either  in  pots  or  planted 
in  yard.  They  are  hardy  ever  bloomers.  Please  examine  the  be¬ 
low  list  of  20  choice  fragrant  monthly  hoses,  and  see  if  you  can 
duplicate  them  anywhere  for  an  amount  so  small  as  91.  They 
are  nearly  all  new  kinds.  We  guarantee  them  to  reach  you  in 
good  condition,  AND  WE  ALSO  GUARANTEE  THEM  TO  BE  THE 
BEST  DOLLAR’S  WORTH  OF  ROSES  YOU  EVER  PURCHASED. 

LIST  : — Champion  of  the  World,  brightest  pink,  the  best  rose 
ever  introduced.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  apricot  yellow,  very  fragrant. 
Pearl  of  the  Gardens,  deep  golden  yellow.  Bridesmaid,  rich 
pink,  none  better.  The  Queen,  pure  white,  always  in  bloom.  Christine  de 
S'oue,  rich  maroon  and  deliciously  sweet.  Princess  of  Wales,  amber  yel¬ 
low,  deepening  to  orange.  Rhcingold,  beautiful  shades  of  saffron  and  tan. 
Star  of  Gold,  the  queen  of  all  yellow  roses.  W uban.  a  great  rose,  in  bloom 
all  the  time.  Golden  Gate,  creamy  white  and  old  gold.  Francises  Kruger,  cop- 
1  pery  yellow  and  peach.  The  Bride,  the  iovliest  of  all  white  roses.  Queen’s  Scar¬ 
let,  richest  dark  velvety  rose.  Princess  Beatrice,  canary  yellow,  edged  bright  rose. 
Ktoile  de  Lyon,  richest  deep  sulphur  yellow.  Souvenir  of  Wooton,  richest  crim- 
y.  n  fltri  son  in  clusters.  Catherine  Mcrinet,  everybody’s  favorite.  Mil.  Citmllle,  beouti- 

Aill) ful  salmon  and  rosy  flesh.  Md.  Caroline  Testout,  large  handsome  flowers  of 
flY  QARE  glowing  pink. 

^  uiiu:nhjii  We  will  also  send  our  Tron  Clad  Collection  of  1 4  Hardy  Roses,  all  different 

colors,  $1.  Try  a  set.  20  Chrysanthemums,  ail  prize  winners,  #1.  16  Gera¬ 
niums,  double  and  single,  flowered  and  scented,  f$I.  15  choice  Begonias,  diff¬ 
erent  kinds,  $1.  40  packets  choice  Flower  Seeds,  uil  different  kinds,  91.  Our  handsome,  illustrated  Catalogue, 
describing  above  Roses,  Plants  and  all  Seeds,  mailed  for  10  cts.  stamps.  Don’t  place  your  order  before  seeing  our 
prices.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY.  We  have  large  two  year  old  roses  for  Immediate  effect-  Liberal 
premiums  to  club  raisers,  or  how  to  get  your  seeds  and  plants  free.  We  are  the  LARCEST  ROSE  GROWERS 
IN  THE  WORLD.  Our  sales  of  Rose  Plants  alone  lust  season  exceeded  a  million  uud  u  half.  When  you  order 
Roses,  Plants  and  Seeds,  you  want  the  very  best.  Try  us.  Address, 

GOOD  &  REESE  GO,,  Box  22  ’  Champion  City  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
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Farmers’  Club. 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  insure  atten¬ 
tion.  Before  asking  a  question  please  see  whether 
it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Ask  only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  ques¬ 
tions  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper.] 

More  About  “Ensilage  and  Bran.” 

J.H.  W.,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa.— In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  January  26,  Mr.  G.  N.  Glass  describes  hi»  milk 
herd.  I  would  like  some  further  particulars.  1. 
What  is  his  verdict  about  ensilage  and  its  result¬ 
ant  effects  on  the  cows’  health  ?  2.  How  many 
acres  did  it  take  to  fill  that  silo,  and  what  kind  of 
corn  did  he  use?  Was  it  ripened  or  in  the  milk, 
or  just  denting  ?  3.  Can  he  make  a  balanced 

ration  with  bran  only  ?  4.  What  would  it  cost  to 
get  some  purebred  Holsteins,  with  so  much  milk 
guaranteed  ?  What  is  the  common  price  for  year¬ 
lings  or  two-year-olds,  full  blood  heifers  and  bulls? 

5.  We  feed  brewers’ grains  (fresh),  costing  nine 
cents  per  bushel,  night  and  morning,  one  quarter 
inch  cut  corn  fodder,  let  the  cattle  out  for  water 
at  10,  and  bring  them  in  on  a  cooked  feed  contain¬ 
ing  maltsprouts,  $14  ;  cob-corn  meal,  $15  ;  ground 
screenings,  $15.50  ;  cotton-seed  meal,  $20  ;  clover 
hay,  $9  ;  corn  fodder  (one  quarter  cut)  and  tur" 
nips.  6.  How  is  the  silo  mentioned  constructed  ? 
7.  Can  Mr.  G.  get  as  much  dry  matter  per  acre  in 
ensilage,  as  he  can  in  hay?  8.  Does  he  think 
that  we  could  get  more  milk  from  ensilage,  and 
have  less  feed  to  buy,  than  we  are  doing  now  ? 
The  farm  contains  120  acres,  and  is  inside  the 
city  limits.  We  buy  malt  sprouts,  screenings, 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  brewers’  grains. 

Ans. — 1.  My  veudict  about  ensilage 
and  its  resultant  effect  on  the  cows’ 
health,  from  experience,  is  that  I  have 
fed  nothing  but  ensilage  and  bran  for 
five  years.  The  same  purebred  cows  are 
in  my  dairy  to-day  that  were  there  when 
I  started,  and  are  in  perfect  health 
though  they  eat  nothing  else  except 
these  two  articles,  and  stand  in  swing¬ 
ing  stanchions  five  months  of  the  year 
without  any  exercise.  The  R.  N.-Y. 

would  not  care  for  heifer  calves  from 
such  cows,”  and  seems  to  misunderstand 
my  method.  I  bought  cows  to  build  up 
my  herd  to  a  certain  size,  but  raise  all 
the  stock  I  want  for  my  own  use  now. 
The  calves  I  don’t  wish  to  raise,  I  find  a 
ready  sale  for  at  a  week  old,  which  pays 
me  better  than  to  raise  them,  consider¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  fresh  milk. 

2.  I  put  in  the  silo  this  year,  about  25 
acres  of  corn;  in  a  good  corn  year,  20  acres 
will  fill  it,  and  when  full  it  will  keep  25 
head  of  stock  through  the  winter.  1  have 
used  almost  every  kind  of  corn,  but  for 
this  latitude,  1  think  B.  &  W.  ensilage  is 
the  best.  It  is  a  corn  which  grows  large 
fodder,  but  not  much  corn.  1  cut  when 
denting,  if  I  can  let  it  stand  that  long 
before  frost. 

3.  1  get  a  ration  that  is  pretty  well 
balanced  from  ensilage  and  bran.  1  feed 
my  cows  all  the  ensilage  they  will  eat, 
which  is,  on  an  average,  about  50  pounds; 
and  when  a  cow  is  giving-,  five  gallons  of 
milk,  I  give  15  pounds  of  bian.  This 
gives  me  a  ration  with  a  nutritive  x-atio  of 
1:6.2;  we  are  told  that  the  proper  ratio 
is  1:5.4.  In  other  words,  1  pay  my  cows 
in  bran,  that  is  I  give  them  just  about  as 
much  bran  by  measure  as  they  give  me 
milk.  I  feed  three  times  per  day,  the 
same  amount  at  each  feed,  ensilage  and 
bran,  mixed. 

4.  As  to  the  pi-ice  of  Holstein  cows,  I 
cannot  answer  that  question.  I  haven’t 
bought  any  for  two  years,  and  haven’t  any 
for  sale  ;  consequently  I  don’t  know.  I 
have  paid  all  the  way  from  $50  to  $300. 

5.  «T.  II.  W.  has  quite  a  variety  of  feeds  ; 
if  there  is  anything  in  a  variety  of  feed 
tickling  the  appetite,  this  surely  ought 
to  do  it.  I  like  a  simple  feed,  and  would 
advise  J.  II.  W.  to  select  two  cows  that 
are  giving  neax-ly  the  same  quantity  of 
milk,  give  them  both  the  same  amount 
of  hay  and  corn  fodder,  give  one  the  reg¬ 
ular  mixture  and  the  other  the  same 
value  in  bran ;  keep  this  xip  for  one 
month,  and  see  which  gives  the  more 
milk. 

6.  As  to  the  building  of  a  silo,  I  will 
give  a  description  of  that,  also  of  filling 
it  later.  7.  I  don’t  know  but  I  can  keep 
a  cow  on  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of 
good  corn  through  the  winter,  and  I 
know  that  I  could  not  keep  her  on  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  of  hay. 

8.  I  feel  almost  confident  that  he  will 
get  more  milk  from  ensilage  than  from 


clover  hay  and  corn  fodder,  other  things 
being  equal  ;  that  is  if  he  fed  as  much 
grain  feed.  Whether  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  buy  less  feed,  I  am  not  able  to 
say;  my  object  has  always  been  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  corn  ensilage,  more  pasture, 
keep  more  cows,  buy  more  feed,  ship 
more  milk,  and  make  all  the  profit  I  can 
by  producing  that  milk  as  cheaply  as  I 
possibly  can.  The  gist  of  the  comments 
on  ensilage  and  bran  contained  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  January  26,  seems  to  be  that 
the  cow  must  have  a  variety  of  feed  to 
tone  up  her  appetite.  You  can’t  appetize 
her  very  extensively  on  hay  or  straw. 
If  you  have  good  ensilage,  you  may  keep 
tfie  ensilage  from  her  and  make  her  eat 
hay.  You  may  starve  her  into  eating 
sti’aw,  but  she  won’t  eat  either  if  she 
has  all  the  ensilage  she  wants. 

Venice,  Pa.  geo.  n.  glass. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Our  Ninety-Fourth  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  Jbe 

mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the  _ i 

largest  collection  in  the  woi'ld  of 


Vegetable, Flower  and  Farm  Seeds 


including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty 
of  established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts. 

E2T  We  Mail  it  FREE, 


$U.o'cfUnncou£ 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 


A  Good  Tonic 


Is  absolutely  necessary  after  attacks  of 
Diphtheria,  Pneumonia,  or  any  other 
prostrating  disease.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

H  ood’s  Sarea- 

I  partita 


When  you  plant  potatoes,  you  want  to  crop,  not  sparingly  but  bountifully.  That  is 
eternally  right.  You  cannot  get  big  potato  yields  from  poor  seed,  bat  when  you  plant 
Salzer’s  Pedigree  Fotatoes,  potatoes  brimful  of  new  blood,  new  life,  new  vigor  and  tre¬ 
mendous  yielding  qualities,  you  can  count  on  cropping  enormously  every  time. 

The  Editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  gives  to  one  of  our  early  sorts,  which  he  tested, 
a  yield  of  743  bushels  per  acre,  and  our  catalogue  names  scores  of  farmers  who  report 
yields  from  400  to  1,200  per  acre.  One  farmer  sold  a  load  from  one  of  Salzer’s  early 
potato  sorts  forty  days  from  the  day  of  planting,  at  $1.60  per  bushel.  That  pays. 

S.JOO  FOR  A  NEW  NAME. 

That  is  what  we  pay  for  a  suitablo  name  for  oar  new  Oats,  from  which  over 
500  farmers  who  tested  it  in  1S04,  claim  200  bushels  can  be  grown  per  acre. 

:  GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS  FOR  MEADOWS. 

^ 0^  Largest  growers  In  the  world  of  Gross  and  Clover 

Seeds,  Oats,  Wheat,  Barley,  Corn,  etc.— all  dirt  cheap  ! 

yj'% This  is  another  of  our  specialties,  especially  splen- 
Wj. vurie,ies  of  cabbage,  peas,  tomatoes,  corn,  radish 
S  ft  J  t  (Ha  and  onions.  We  are  the  largest  growers  of  onion  seed, 

If  you  want  early  vegetables, 


possesses  just  the  I  ures 
elements  of  strength 
for  the  body,  and 

vitality  and  l’ichness  for  the  blood,  which 
bring  back  robust  health,  and  literally 
put  you  on  your  feet  again.  Get  Hood’s. 


Hood’s  Pills  are  the  best  after-dinner  pills,  assist 
digestion,  prevent  constipation.  25c. 


hence  our  low  prices.  — 

JO  to  20  days  ahead  of  your  neighbors,  plant  Salzer’s 
Seeds!  35  pkgs.  Early  Vegetable  Novelties,  postpaid, 
SI.  Special  wholesale  prices  to  Market  Gardeners. 
Send  2c.  for  same. 

Now,  then,  for  1895,  we  will  mail  upon  receipt  of: 
5c.  postage,  our  Mammoth  Seed  A  Plant  Catalogue. 

6c.  “  catalog  «fc  pkg  14  Day  Radish  Seed. 

Oc.  “  “  “  8300  Prize  Name  Oats. 

3c.  **  4*  “  “  Prize  Danvers  Onion  .Seed 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  pass  us  by,  if  you  are  looking  for  Reliable 


We  handle  Aroostook  County  (Me.)  stock,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  our  Seed  to  be  pure  and  true  to  name.  Send  for 
catalogue;  mailed  free. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  I. 


XU  TUIHIUL0  that  can  win  the  race. 
Are  for  sale  by  G.  W.  MACE. 

Sir  William,  and  World's  Fair,  new, 

Carman  No.  1  and  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2; 
Then  Freeman,  which  created  such  a  flurry, 
Irish  Cobler,  and  Vick’s  Pride  early. 

American  Wonder  and  Irish  Daisy  late. 
Everitt’s  Colossal  and  his  Heavy  Weight. 
Lastly,  the  *‘  Maggie  Murphy  ”  he  quotes; 

And  the  wonderful,  new,  Lincoln  Oats. 

As  the  above  is  somewhat  in  the  mist. 

Send  for  free  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price 
List.  GEO.  W.  MACE,  Greenville,  0. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 


JERBflRD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS 


produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.Jerrard  Co..  Caribou.  Maine. 


PPfllPRFF  2n<1  cr01>  P°tat°es,  with  new  blood; 
LUlUliLL  superior  to  all  others  for  seed. 

I  nnn  finn  ^erry  plants,  none  finer,  none 
l;UUU;UUU  truer.  Asparagus, Eggs,  etc.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


M  »  j  POTATOES.  Nice  and  true  to 
llUi  I  name.  Send  for  way  down  bar- 
J.  S.  CARTER,  Port  Monmouth,  N.  J. 


make  early  kinds  earlier  still  and 
more  productive  —  all  marketable. 
Varieties  grown  by  us  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses  only:  Early  Hebron,  New 
Queen.  Early  Puritan,  Thorburn. 
Crop  lot  prices.  Send  for  free  pam¬ 
phlet.  Also  Seed  Sweets  and  Onion 
Sets.  JNO.  C.  PEARCE  &  CO., 

404  West  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


rel  prices. 


Northern-grown  Seed  from  natural  potato  soil;  no 
blight,  no  rot.  500  bushels  White  Star,  choice  selected 
stock,  at  $2  per  180  pounds,  in  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  here. 
100  bushels  good  seconds,  at  $1.50  per  180  pounds. 

W.  E.  MANDEVILLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co..  N.Y 


Irioh  Pnhhlnr  Carman  No.  1  and  No.  3,  Quaker 
llioll  UUUUISl  i  City.  Good  News  from  seed 
ball  of  White  Star;  best  of  all.  Handsome  pink;  pro¬ 
ductive;  early;  good  keeper;  fine  quality.  Best  70 
kinds  of  Potatoes.  C.  W.  Ford  &  Co..  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  SGHOENEN  OATS 


Recommended  by  Wis.  Exp.  Station  as  the  best  yield¬ 
ing  white  oats.  Half  bushel,  50c.;  bushel,  75c. ;  four 
bushels,  $2.75;  eight  bushels,  $5.  Free  from  seed  of 
noxious  weeds.  W.  S.  SMITH,  Stockton,  111. 


How  to  Make  Farming  Pay. 

Sow  good  seed  oats,  free  from  mustard  and  all  weed 
seeds.  The  Great  White  Maine  and  Mammoth  Clus¬ 
ter  (the  last  a  new  bronze  oat),  70  cents  per  bushel, 
five  bushels  05  cents.  Early  Sweede  mixed  with  two- 
rowed  barley,  raise  larger  crops  than  of  oats  alone 
and  make  the  best  kind  of  feed  for  all  stock,  00  cents 
per  bushel,  five  bushels  50  cents  per  bushel.  Sacks 
free.  Cut  this  out,  as  it  will  appear  but  once.  Over 
100  bushels  per  acre  have  been  grown  of  all  three 
kinds.  CLARK  ALLIS,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


BH  H  H  CASH  PRIZES.  Carman  No.  1 
and  27  other  varieties  new  SEED 
POTATOES.  Also  Roses,  Plants,  Vines,  COLUM¬ 
BIAN  RASPBERRY,  etc.  Rock  Bottom 
Prices.  Free  Catalogue  to  any  address.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  NEWARK  N.  Y. 


IPDC  A  DPI  EQ  Cl  /I  QQ  Write  NURSERIES  and 
AullL  AiiLlO)  vljT-jO  ORCHARDS,  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  for  free  sample  copy  telling  about  it.  A  prac¬ 
tical  Fruit  and  Farm  paper,  published  by  Stark  Bros.. 
4<)c.  a  year;  circulation,  400.000  copies.  The  “Cream 
of  the  Cream  ”  —  gives  the  busy  Fruit  Grower  or 
Farmer,  who  hasn’t  the  time  or  the  money  to  buy  and 
read  a  great  mass  of  papers,  what  is  best  from 
them  all,  what  he  wants  to  know. 


Northern  grown  potatoes  best  to  plant. 
Get  Carman  No.  3,  Irish  Daisy,  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler,  etc.,  of  G.  B.  PICKERING  &  CO., 
Growers  and  Dealers  in  Potatoes  for 
Seed.  Fishers.  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


jgfeggAND  FULL  CAPACITY 

L|j  IS  the  record  of  the  analysis  of  the  skimmed  milk  of  the 

|^I$f  United  States  Separator, 

igf*  at  the  Vermont  Dairy  School,  where 

\  they  read  very  closely. 

llfitt  — H  li^E  have  a  pamphlet  full  of  equally  fine  records. 

Ml  \  Send  for  it.  Here  is  one  from  many. 

8iHiiui3V%S£^  Increase  of  6o  per  cent.  In  Butter. 

J — -WS  /  I  have  used  the  No.  5  U.  S.  Separator,  bought  of  you,  for 

about  six  months  and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  through  June 
4ai-|jn  1/  I  made  40  lbs.  of  butter  per  week  with  small  pans,  and  in  July, 

'llUmPI' 1 '  .'Ty  with  the  same  cows,  but  with  the  U.  S.  Separator,  I  made  64 

~ lilJi  lbs.  per  week,  which  represents  a  gain  in  quantity  of  60  per 

SfeljPlIM?  cent,  with  the  U.  S.  Separator  over  the  small  pans. 

Bridport,  Vt.,  Jan.  8, 1895.  E  L.  MINER. 

Ask  for  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Pamphlets  of  Anything  for  the  Creamery  or  Dairy. 

mont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Vermont. 


POTATOES 

By  planting  our  Famous  Northern 
Grown  Seed.  Earliest  in  the  world. 
You  can’t  afford  to  plant  old  played  out 
sorts  this  season.  Catalogue  free.  Local 
agent  wanted. 

JL.  I..  MAY  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 
POTATO  DEPT.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


00  cents  per  pound,  $5  per  peck,  $40  per  barrel ;  Carman 
No.  1,  $1.25  per  peck,  $5  per  bushel,  $13  per  barrel;  Free 
man,  Early  Sunrise,  Early  Rose,  Early  Puritan,  New 
Queen,  $3.25  per  barrel;  Green  Mountain,  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2,  Monroe  Seedling.  White  Star  and  the 
Maggie  Murphy,  I  will  put  in  this  list  for  30  days  at 
$2.50  per  barrel;  any  other  variety  you  may  want 
write  and  I  will  send  you  prices  on  them  that  will 
surprise  you.  C.  E.  KELLEY.  Newark,  N.  Y. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB. 

(CONTINUED.) 

A  Cow's  Teat  That  Spatters. 

L. ,  Jeffersonville ,  Ind.— What  is  the  matter  with 
a  cow’s  teat  when  the  milk  spatters  as  it  leaves 
the  teat?  What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ans. — There  is  some  obstruction  or 
roughness  of  the  opening  in  the  end  of 
the  teat.  Examine  the  teat  to  see  if 
there  is  a  wart  or  other  obstruction, 
which  can  be  removed,  that  interferes 
with  the  free  flow  of  the  milk.  If  not, 
then  the  trouble  is  within  the  opening, 
and  can  probably  be  remedied  by  slightly 
dilating  it.  Use  a  milking  tube  or  small 
quill  of  about  the  size  of  such  tube,  with 
which  to  dilate  the  orifice.  Insert  and 
tie  the  tube  in  the  teat  at  the  close  of 
the  milking,  allowing  it  to  remain  until 
the  next  milking.  Continue  until  the 
opening  is  dilated  sufficiently  to  allow 
the  milk  to  flow  freely  without  spatter¬ 
ing.  F.  L.  K. 

To  Close  an  Extra  Teat. 

M.  B.,  Memphis,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  good  Jersey 
heifer,  20  months  old,  that  has  a  small  teat  at  the 
base  of  the  right  hind  teat,  which  gives  pure  milk. 
It  is  very  annoying  during  the  milking  process,  as 
it  lets  milk  into  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  while 
milking.  How  can  I  seal  up  that  little  teat  ? 

Ans. — Your  case  is  evidently  not  an 
“  extra  teat  ”  with  an  independent  por¬ 
tion  of  gland,  as  indicated  in  the  case  of 
those  mentioned  by  Dr.  Horne.  This  is 
simply  a  budding  or  small  teat  from  one 
of  the  main  teats,  and  probably  opens 
into  the  same  milk  duct  as  the  teat  to 
which  it  is  attached.  In  that  case,  it 
would,  of  course,  give  the  same  kind  of 
milk.  The  opening  in  the  extra  teat  can 
be  closed  by  thoroughly  scraping  the  end 
of  the  teat  with  a  sharp  knife  so  as  to 
make  a  raw  surface  around  the  opening. 
In  healing  over,  it  will  completely  close 
the  orifice.  This  may  be  done  at  any 
time,  but  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until 
the  cow  is  dry.  f.  l.  k. 

A  Poor  Potato  Fertilizer. 

F.  D.,  Southampton,  L.  I.—  What  will  a  fertilizer 
composed  of  the  following  ingredients,  analyze, 
all  the  chemicals  to  be  high  grade  ?  20Q  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda,  100  pounds  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
300  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  1,400  pounds  rock 
superphosphate.  Could  I  depend  on  this  to  raise 
a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  using  one  ton  to  the  acre? 
If  not,  why  not  ?  How  can  I  improve  upon  it  with¬ 
out  increasing  the  cost  to  any  great  extent  ? 

Ans. — It  ought  to  be  easy  to  figure 
this  from  the  analyses  already  given. 

Phos. 

Lbs.  Nitrogen,  acid.  Potash. 

200  nitrate  of  soda .  32 

100  sulphate  of  ammonia  .  20 

300  muriate  of  potash .  ...  150 

1,400  dissolved  rock .  168 

Totals .  52  168  150 

That  gives,  say,  2)4  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  8  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
1)4  per  cent  of  potash.  In  our  opinion, 
that  is  a  poor  mixture  for  potatoes. 
There  is  not  enough  nitrogen  for  ordi¬ 
nary  soils.  This  nitrogen  is  in  too  sol¬ 
uble  a  form.  Should  you  have  a  wet 
and  rainy  spring,  and  plant  on  well- 
drained  soil,  a  good  share  of  that  nitro¬ 
gen  will  be  lost.  The  theory  of  making 
a  good  fertilizer  for  potatoes,  is  to  use 
nitrogen  in  two  forms,  one  quickly  sol¬ 
uble,  like  that  in  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
another  in  the  form  of  an  organic  sub¬ 
stance  like  blood  or  bone — the  latter  be¬ 
ing  more  stable  and  lasting  than  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  For  our  own  use,  we  would 
not  wish  the  phosphoric  acid  all  dissolved 
or  treated  with  acid,  but  would  require 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  form  of  ground 
bone.  Why  this  is  so,  we  hope  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  the  series  of  articles  on  “  Wood 
Ashes  and  Bone,”  now  begun  in  Primer 
Science. 

Mare  With  a  Cocked  Ankle. 

T.  R.  A.,  Middleville,  N.  Y.—l  have  a  four-year- 
<old  mare  that  has  a  cocked  ankle.  It  has  been  so 
for  about  four  months.  What  shall  I  do  for  it,  or 
will  she  outgrow  it  in  time  ?  She  has  been  worked 
in  the  farm  team  since  last  spring,  and  has  done 
considerable  heavy  drawing  in  the  past  three 
months. 

Ans. — Cocked  ankles  commonly  result 
from  all  kinds  of  heavy  work,  but  espe¬ 
cially  from  fast  work  on  hard  roads. 
Treatment  of  such  cases  is  usually  not 
very  satisfactory.  A  long  period  of  rest, 
with  the  application  of  a  good  stimulat¬ 
ing  liniment  or  fly  blister  around  the 


joint,  would  probably  prove  beneficial. 
But  even  if  relieved,  the  condition  would 
be  very  liable  to  return  if  the  mare  were 
again  put  to  hard  work.  If  carefully 
used,  she  may  be  serviceable  for  a  long 
time  in  her  present  condition.  F.  L.  K. 

A  Fat  Mare  With  Skin  Eruptions. 

D.  M.  L.,  Eddyville,  Mass.— I  have  a  mare  eight 
years  old,  very  fat,  weight  about  1,200  pounds. 
She  has  done  very  l(£tle  work  this  winter,  but  in 
the  fall  I  drove  her  about  10  miles  a  day.  Some 
three  months  ago,  very  small  bunches,  the  size  of 
split  peas,  came  out  on  her  shoulder  between  the 
collar  and  saddle  for  a  space  of,  say,  a  foot 
square.  The  hair  is  dry,  and  the  skin  and  hair 
are  covered  with  dandruff.  She  itches  very  much. 
What  shall  I  do  for  it  ?  I  have  given  her  a  little 
sulphur,  three  times  a  week  in  the  feed. 

Ans. — The  condition  is  probably  due 
to  overfeeding  and  idleness,  the  mare 
being  too  fat  and,  evidently,  too  well 
fed  for  the  work  she  is  doing.  Reduce 
the  feed,  especially  the  grain  ration, 
which  should  consist  in  part  of  wheat 
bran,  oil  meal  or  ground  flaxseed.  Corn 
or  wheat  should  be  fed  sparingly  until 
the  mare  is  again  put  to  work,  (live 
one  ounce  each  of  the  best  aloes  and 
ginger,  in  a  ball  or  by  drenching,  to  open 
the  bowels.  A  bran  mash  diet  should 
then  be  given  until  the  bowels  are 
freely  purged.  Repeat  the  dose  in  three 
days  if  not  purged  by  the  first.  Mix 
one-half  pound  each  of  powdered  gentian 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda  with  one  pound 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  give  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  on  the  feed  twice  daily. 

F.  b.  KILBORNE. 

Potatoes  on  Clover  Sod. 

W.  F.  N.,  Brooklyn  Corner,  Ont. — 1.  Is  it  best  to 
haul  manure  in  winter  to  spread  on  land  intended 
for  potatoes  ?  2.  How  many  years  should  pota¬ 

toes  be  planted  on  land  from  sward,  before  it  is 
re-seeded  ?  3.  Is  it  best  to  take  a  crop  of  oats  off 

from  sod  before  planting  with  potatoes,  or  is  it 
best  to  plant  on  the  sod  ?  4.  Is  it  a  good  plan  to 

dust  Paris-green  on  potatoes  as  soon  as  they 
come  up  ? 

Ans.  —  1.  As  a  general  answer,  we 
would  say  yes.  If  on  level  land  or  sod, 
there  will  not  ba  much  loss  of  fertility. 
We  do  not  approve  of  using  fresh  stable 
manure  directly  on  potato  land  in  the 
spring.  2.  We  would  not  if  we  could 
avoid  it,  plant  potatoes  more  than  twice 
in  succession  on  the  same  piece  of  land. 
Much  better  results  are  obtained  in  the 
long  run  by  employing  such  a  rotation 
that  the  potatoes  will  be  on  fresh  land 
each  year.  3.  That  depends  on  circum¬ 
stances.  As  a  i*ule,  potatoes  are  the 
monqy  crop  of  the  farm,  and  thus  deserve 
the  best  soil  and  culture.  A  strong 
clover  sod  is  usually  the  strongest  soil 
on  the  farm.  Our  own  plan,  in  New 
Jersey,  would  be  to  put  the  manure  on 
this  clover  sod  and  plant  it  to  corn  with 
the  intention  of  using  it  next  year  for 
potatoes  with  a  good  dressing  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  added.  If  we  lived  where  corn  is 
not  a  certain  crop,  as  in  parts  of  Canada, 
we  would  use  the  manure  on  the  young 
clover,  expecting  to  get  a  good  crop  of 
hay  this  jear,  and  to  plow  the  sod  next 
year  for  potatoes.  The  potatoes  being 
a  more  valuable  crop  than  the  oats, 
should  have  first  chance  at  the  clover. 
4.  The  only  reason  for  using  Paris-green 
on  potato  vines  is  to  kill  the  beetles. 
Wait  till  they  hatch  out  and  begin  their 
work,  before  using  the  poison. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 

New  York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS- CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI, 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL, 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 

SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
ULSTER, 

New  York, 
UNION,  M 


it  for  granted  that  you  want  to  get  the  best 
results  in  painting,  you  will  have  to  use 
Pure  White  Lead  to  obtain  them.  There 
are  many  mixtures  branded  “White  Lead,” 
“  Pure  White  Lead,”  etc.,  which  contain 
little,  if  any,  White  Lead,  but  are  principally 
barytes,  which  is  of  little  value,  if  not  worth¬ 
less.  To  be  sure,  accept  only  a  genuine 
brand  (see  list). 

If  you  want  any  shade  of  color,  tint  the  White  Lead  with  National 
Lead  Co.’s  tinting  colors,  prepared  expressly  for  this  purpose.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  these  colors  is  the  ease  with  which  they  are  used  and  the  exact¬ 
ness  with  which  the  desired  shade  i  i  obtained.  For  particulars  send  for 
pamphlet,  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  A  GOOD  HARVEST 


If  you  plant  Gregory’s  Seeds.  These  Seeds,  famous  through  many  years, 
have  turned  the  tide  of  success  toward  a  great  many  sowers.  Perhaps  they 
are  all  that  you  lack.  The  whole  story  about 


Is  told  in  Greeory’w  Catalogue  for  1895— a  book  that  helps  solve  all 
the  problems  of  planting;  sets  you  right  when  in  doubt;  gives  in  detail 
the  best  farming  knowledge  right  up  to  date.  It’s  free.  Ask  for  it. 

J.  J.  II.  GltliliOllV  «fc  SON,  Seed  Growers,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


You 

Jfir  Can  Get 

W Ferry’s  Seeds  at  your  dealers^ 
r  as  fresh  and  fertile  as  though 
you  got  them  direct  from  Ferry’s 
Seed  Farms. 


Dreer’s 

Reliable 

Seeds 


are  known  and  planted  every¬ 
where,  and  are  always  the 
best.  Fcrry’sSceil  Annual 
for  1805  tells  all  about  . 
^  #  them,  —  Free.  A 

D.  M.  Ferry  <fc  Co. 
Detroit. Mich. 


Have  been  planted  by  tho  most  critical 
growers  for  over  half  a  century.  They 
are  sure  to  grow,  true  to  name,  and  will 
save  you  money  and  disappointment  if 
sown  in  the  Garden,  Farm  or  Greenlumse. 
This  Is  the  year  for 


Economy 
In  the  Garden 


Send  stamp  for  DREB/J'S  GARDEN 
CALENDAR  for  1895,  and  make  money 
by  getting  the  best  only.  Describes 
everything  NE IV  and  OLD  in  SEEDS, 
PLANTS  and  RULES.  It  gives  descrip¬ 
tions  in  cultivating,  Is  richly  illustrated 
in  addition  to  large  colored  plates  on 
cover. 

HENRY  A.  DRFbP, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


BEST  in  the  world.  1  cent  and  up  for 
well  lilled  p’kgs.  Send  names  for  Pret¬ 
tiest  Free  Catalogue  ever  Printed. 

Big  lot  of  KXTRAS  FKEK  with  every  order. 

R.  H.  SHUNIWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


Wk  45**“-TLg'3fe, Never  Fail  !  Why? 

f^jjfhecaupc  the  light  seed  Is  all  washed 
MSU  out  and  what  is  loft  must  grow. 

XK-fa.  One  trial  will  convince  you.  Cata- 

logue  and  Garden  Guide  FREE, 

ileman  Class,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


§ of  introduce  | 

E  Farm  Annual  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  s 
=  free,  which  is  alone  worth  the  price.  These  very  E 
E  choice  varieties  cannot  be  procured  elsewhere.  = 

s  CROSMAN  BROS.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  = 

taUSIIIIllUllUIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIKIlllllllllllllllllllllllliliiinaiiaiiiaia^ 


Scott’s  Emulsion  has  been  endorsed  by  physicians  of  the 
whole  world.  There  is  no  secret  about  its  ingredients. 
Physicians  prescribe 


because  they  know  what  great  nourishing  and  curative  prop¬ 
erties  it  contains.  They  know  it  is  what  it  is  represented 
to  be  ;  namely,  a  perfect  emulsion  of  the  best  Norway  Cod- 
liver  Oil  with  the  hypophosphites  of  lime  and  soda. 

Por  Goughs,  Golds,  Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis,  Weak  Lungs,  Consump¬ 
tion,  Scrofula,  Anaemia,  Weak  Babies,  Thin  Children,  Eickets,  Mar¬ 
asmus,  Loss  of  Plesh,  General  Debility,  and  all  conditions  of  Wasting. 

The  only  genuine  Scott’s  Emulsion  is  put  in  salmon- 
colored  wrapper.  Refuse  inferior  substitutes ! 

Send for  pamphlet  on  Scott's  Emulsion.  FREE. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  50  cents  and  $  I . 


rnn  Q  1|  C  500  lbs.  Yellow  Strasburg  onion 
lUll  wALCs  seed,  grown  from  selected  bulbs; 
also  500  bushels  Yellow  Strasburg  sets,  extra  tine. 

Address  JOHN  REPP,  Glassboro,  N.  J. 


500  bushels  fire  dried  Queen  of  the  Field,  Yellow  Dent 
and  Longfellow  Flint  Corn,  $1.25  per  bushel:  75  cents 
per  half  bushel.  1,000  bushels  of  Welcome  and  Giant 
French  Side  Oats,  50  cents  per  bushel.  Bags  free. 

J.  K.  WILLARD,  Belvidere,  Ill. 


-Man  to  work  on  farm  and 
his  wife  to  work  in  kitchen. 
Reference  required.  Address 
V.,  care  The  R.  N.-Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  tlie  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES, 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 
TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Ch ambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  FEBRUARY  23,  1895. 


For  many  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  issued  a  special 
catalogue  number,  the  several-fold  object  of  which 
has  been  to  collect  under  one  cover,  impartial  reviews 
of  all  the  catalogues  received  up  to  date  for  the  cur- 
rent  year  ;  so  that,  as  if  it  were  a  book,  ready  refer¬ 
ence  and  comparison  may  be  made  by  our  readers  to 
most  of  the  standard,  special  and  novel  seeds  and 
plants  offered  by  florists,  seedsmen,  and  nurserymen. 
This  year,  more  than  hitherto,  we  have  endeavored, 
to  avoid  unnecessary  repetitions,  so  that,  while  many 
of  the  novelties  are  offered  in  a  dozen  catalogues,  we 
have  mentioned  them  once  for  all.  It  is  hoped,  there¬ 
fore,  that  all  classes  of  readers,  whether  interested  in 
held  or  garden  crops,  in  flowers  or  fruits,  will  be  more 
or  less  interested  and  guided— for  the  object  of  this 
special  number  is  to  assist  our  readers  towards  more 
profitable  work,  which  may  prove  more  pleasurable, 
and  in  all  ways  more  satisfactory  as  well.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  ever  laid  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of 
selecting-  the  best  varieties  of  seeds,  tubers  or  plants 
— those  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate.  Only  by 
careful  selection  can  the  farmer  or  fruit  grower  hope 
to  increase  his  crops  and  lower  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  them ;  and  this  can  be  effected  only  by 
experimenting— in  ever  so  small  a  way  it  may 
be — with  the  most  promising  varieties  offered  from 
year  to  year.  Hence  it  is  that  we  urge  our  friends  to 
send  for  the  catalogues,  and  to  examine  and  compare 
them— to  study  them,  indeed— that  the  lesson  so 
learned  may  help  to  render  the  work  for  the  coming 
season  more  effective  than  in  any  previous  years. 

O 

We  learn  of  a  man  who  is  getting  the  cost  of  his 
potato  cutter  by  renting  it  to  the  neighbors,  lie 
charges  five  cents  a  bushel  for  cutting  seed.  What  is 
your  time  worth  at  such  work  ?  What  it  would  pro¬ 
duce  at  other  occupations  ?  Well,  what  is  that  ?  Did 
it  ever  occur  to  you  that  you  have  never  adopted  a 
fair  standard  for  estimating  the  value  of  your  time  ? 
Would  it  be  profitable  for  you  to  pay  five  cents  in 
cash  for  having  a  bushel  of  potatoes  cut  ?  What  is 
the  ratio  between  cash  and  labor  on  your  place?  You 
can  probably  change  that  ratio  quicker  than  you  can 
that  between  silver  and  gold. 

O 

Market  quotations  are  uncertain  quantities  these 
days.  The  recent  storm  prevented  or  hindered  ship¬ 
ments  to  such  an  extent  that  almost  a  famine  was 
created  in  some  products.  Milk  was  the  first  com¬ 
modity  to  run  short,  and  many  a  dealer  couldn't  get  a 
can.  Stocks  of  fruits  and  vegetables  ran  low,  and 
many  of  those  received  were  so  badly  frozen  as  to  be 
worthless.  The  city’s  supply  of  meats,  as  well  as  of 
other  articles  of  food,  was  greatly  reduced.  Under 
these  circumstances,  prices  fluctuated  greatly,  many 
of  them  going  exorbitantly  high.  It  will  be  many 
days  before  normal  conditions  are  again  reached,  and 
quoted  prices  are  wholly  unsafe  guides  for  any  shipper. 
Some  prices  are  liable  to  decline  as  rapidly  as  they 
rose. 

Q 

A  correspondent  writes  us  of  being  in  a  company 
of  intelligent  farmers  who  all  believed  and  argued 
that  wheat  will  and  does  turn  to  chess.  lie  greatly 
desires  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  make  some  reference  to  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  belief.  It’s  about  time  this  old 
superstition  was  dead  and  buried.  Will  one  of  the 
believers  in  this  nonsense,  believe  that,  if  he  plant 
corn,  he  will  harvest  a  crop  of  beans  ?  Or  that,  if  he 
put  under  a  hen  a  setting  of  good,  honest  hens’  eggs, 
he  will  get  from  them  a  brood  of  web-footed  ducks  ? 


Yet  the  one  is  just  as  sensible  as  the  other.  There 
are  too  many  live  questions  pressing  for  consid¬ 
eration  to  waste  any  time  over  this  heresy.  Wheat 
doesn't  turn  to  chess,  though  there  are  some  cases, 
where,  to  a  careless  observer,  it  may  appear  to  do  so. 

O 

Here  is  a  man  who  thinks  to  save  some  money  this 
year  by  buying  a  low-grade  fertilizer.  He  says:  “  I 
obtained  good  results  from  the  use  of  coarse  manure 
last  year,  and  I  guess  a  coarse  fertilizer  will  do  as 
well.  Don’t  you  see  what  a  misleading  argument 
that  is  ?  The  difference  in  fertilizing  value  between 
the  fine  and  coarse  manure,  did  not  probably  amount 
to  over  25  cents  a  ton,  wh’le  between  the  high-grade 
and  low-grade  fertilizers,  there  may  be  a  difference  of 
315.  That  man  probably  would  not  use  rotten  saw¬ 
dust  instead  of  manure,  because  it  was  cheaper,  yet 
the  value  difference  would  not  be  proportionately 
greater  than  between  the  two  fertilizers.  Much  of 
the  same  reasoning  would  lead  him  to  buy  oat  hulls 
instead  of  oats  for  his  horse,  or  “  oleo  ”  instead  of  but¬ 
ter  for  his  table.  No  ;  whether  you  mix  at  home  or 
buy  standard  brands,  get  the  best  you  can.  Other¬ 
wise  you  will  have  to  pay  freight,  commission  and 
bagging  on  a  lot  of  absolutely  worthless  stuff. 

O 

We  have  been  asked  whether  Edward  J.  Hayt,  264 
Washington  Street,  is  any  relation  to  Stephen  II. 
Hayt,  whom  we  have  so  often  exposed.  There  is  no 
such  person  as  Edward  J.  Ilayt  at  264  Washington 
Street.  He  moved  from  there,  May  1  last,  although 
his  price  lists  still  bear  that  number.  He  was  dis¬ 
covered  at  297  Washington  Street,  where  he  occupies 
a  store  in  connection  with  a  man  who  has  a  bad  repu¬ 
tation  among  the  trade.  When  reputable  business 
men  make  a  change  of  location,  they  generally  adver¬ 
tise  that  fact,  and  do  not  continue  the  same  old  ad¬ 
dress  on  their  printed  matter  for  months  at  a  time. 
Many  of  the  claims  he  makes  in  his  circulars  are  mis¬ 
leading.  Some  of  the  prices  he  quotes  are  deceptive, 
lie  gives  a  large  number  of  references,  but  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  these  are  stool  pigeons.  Finally,  though  it 
may  be  more  his  misfortune  than  his  fault,  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  son  of  Stephen  H.  Ilayt.  Any  one 
who  wishes,  is  at  liberty  to  ship  him  goods,  but  we 
shall  decline  to  investigate  any  complaints  that  come 
in  relation  to  such  shipments. 

O 

Several  questions  are  asked  as  to  the  difference 
between  “decorticated”  and  “undecorticated”  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  The  cotton  seed  is  surrounded  by  a  tough, 
hard  hull  or  shell.  The  “decorticated”  meal  does  not 
contain  this  shell,  while  the  “  undecorticated”  is 
ground  up,  shell  and  all.  Grind  one  chestnut  shell 
and  all,  and  another  with  the  shell  removed,  and  you 
will  have  about  the  same  difference.  Of  course  the 
ground  shell  is  inferior,  either  for  animal  or  plant 
food.  Prof.  Voorhees  found  this  difference  : 

Muscle-makers.  Fat-formers.  Pure  fat. 

“Decorticated” . 42.0  26  13)^ 

“Undecorticated” . 26J4  36*4  5% 

As  to  fertilizing  value,  the  “decorticated”  meal  con¬ 
tained  6%  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  while  the  other  had 
but  4 %  per  cent  with  corresponding  differences  in 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  There  is  a  danger  in 
buying  cotton-seed  meal— one  is  liable  to  pay  prices 
for  the  best,  and  obtain  the  poorer  article.  A  simple 
test  is  to  put  a  tablespoonful  of  the  meal  into  a  glass 
partly  filled  with  water,  and  stir  it  well.  If  the 
ground  hulls  are  present,  they  will  fall  first  to  the 
bottom  and  show  a  black  sediment.  Don’t  buy  cotton 
hulls,  any  more  than  you  would  peanut  shells. 

o 

We  lately  heard  the  following  discussion  upon 
which  some  one  may  wish  to  say  a  word.  Said  A  to 
II,  “  I  have  no  leveling  harrow  for  finishing  work. 
Shall  1  buy  a  smoothing  harrow,  or  a  one-horse  tool  of 
the  ‘weeder’  type?”  B  uses  both  tools,  and  answered, 

“  Buy  the  smoothing  harrow,  if  you  buy  only  one.  It 
has  become  almost  an  indispensable  tool  for  finishing 
a  seed  bed,  and  will  do  about  as  much  early  cultiva¬ 
tion  as  the  one-horse  weeder,  either  in  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes.”  “But,”  returned  A,  “one  horse  will  run  a 
weeder,  while  the  harrow  will  need  two.”  B  answered 
that  the  harrow  would  take  no  more  men,  and  would 
do  enough  more  work  to  pay  for  the  extra  horse.  He 
harrowed  his  corn,  which  is  sowed  in  drills,  until  it 
was  15  or  18  inches  high,  g^iug  with  the  rows,  but  not 
across  them.  \\  hen  so  high,  the  harrow  bent  it  over 
a  good  deal,  but  it  was  up  and  growing  again  the 
next  morning.  Harrowing  across  the  drills  would 
tear  up  too  much  corn,  and  here  might  be  an  objec¬ 
tion  to  harrowing  hill-planted  crops.  He  had  har¬ 
rowed  drill  planting  only.  The  weeder  teeth  were  so 
close  that  there  was  more  danger  of  dragging  small 
sods  or  obstructions  over  the  young  plants  than  with 
the  harrow,  whose  teeth  were  further  apart,  yet 
working  all  the  ground.  He  walked  behind  his  har¬ 


row,  and  lifted  it  when  necessary  to  clear  the  teeth. 
The  weeder,  B  said,  was  a  tool  adapted  to  a  soil  more 
finely  prepared  than  were  the  corn  and  potato  fields 
generally. 

O 

We  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Glass  “  come  again”  as  he 
does  on  page  124,  and  tell  us  more  about  his  cows.  lie 
is  running  his  farm  so  that  it  pays,  and  for  that  reason, 
his  methods  are  of  value  to  practical  men.  His  plan 
of  feeding  as  much  bran  (by  bulk)  as  the  cow  gives 
milk,  is  a  shrewd  and  simple  way  of  regulating  the 
feed.  Do  you  notice  how  Mr.  Glass  reduces  the  cost 
of  his  farming  by  using  ensilage  alone  for  winter  feed? 
The  only  crop  he  needs  to  cultivate,  is  ensilage  corn. 
By  putting  all  the  manure  on  the  corn  ground  each 
year,  he  saves  a  vast  amount  of  work,  for  the  manure 
can  be  hauled  on  the  sod  at  any  time.  II is  ensilage 
corn  can  be  planted,  cultivated,  and  even  harvested 
almost  entirely  by  machinery.  There  is  no  hoeing, 
haying  or  harvesting  needed  on  the  farm.  The  cows 
cut  the  grass  crop  with  their  teeth,  and  the  owner  is 
free  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  the  care  of  the  cows. 
Let  any  dairyman  estimate  the  time  and  money  he 
spends  getting  hay  from  the  field  to  the  manger,  and 
in  growing  and  handling  grain,  and  he  will  see  how 
cheaply  these  cows  are  fed.  Should  every  dairyman 
at  once  follow  Mr.  Glass’s  example,  and  grow  nothing 
but  ensilage  corn  and  pasture  ?  No  ;  this  plan  may 
be  a  great  success  on  this  one  farm,  but  other  dairy¬ 
men  may  be  so  situated  that  other  crops  pay  better. 
For  example,  Mr.  Bancroft,  of  Delaware,  finds  it  more 
profitable  to  put  Crimson  clover  in  the  silo,  and  feed 
cotton-seed  meal  with  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  locality, 
you  see.  There  was  a  time  when  farmers  could  safely 
go  by  yeneral  rules — but  nowadays  a  man  must  think 
out  special  rules  for  his  own  locality,  taking  the 
general  principles  of  farming  for  the  basis  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  adapting  them  to  his  own  needs.  Hunt  up 
any  successful  farmer,  and  you  will  find  that  is  just 
what  he  has  done.  Are  you  doing  it  ? 

G 

BREVITIES. 

The  catalogue  of  ’94  has  gone  to  seed,  and  now, 

Young  ’95  is  at  the  door,  to  make  his  welcome  bow. 

He  cracks  up  famous  novelties,  with  all  his  ink  and  type  ; 

New  fruits  that  never  mind  a  freeze,  but  turn  up  sweet  and  ripe, 
No  matter  if  they’re  frozen  stiff— they  beat  old  sorts  by  half  ; 

Of  course  you  understand  the  if  beneath  each  paragraph  ! 

And  so  with  plants  of  divers  kinds,  of  every  sort  and  size — 

Each  one  the  introducer  fiuds  will  revolutionize 

The  farming  of  our  native  land — a  greenhorn  might  find  fault, 

But  old-time  buyers  understand,  and  use  a  grain  of  salt 
Upon  the  introducer’s  tale,  and,  with  Tun  R.  N.-Y. 

To  help  them  out,  they  seldom  fail — the  proper  sorts  to  try. 

But  mark  you  this,  when  in  the  earth,  your  seeds  are  put  to  grow, 
You  want  a  pedigree  of  worth— not  ink  and  wind  and  blow. 

A  good  test  winter  for  Crimson  clover. 

Taxpayers  should  not  serve  tax-eaters. 

The  essence  of  the  “  essay  ”  is  all  we  want. 

A  lady  that  will  appreciate  your  card — the  cow. 

The  wire  fence  dealer  conducts  a  hole  sale  business. 

Some  difference  between  your  being  a  “daisy”  and  a  “dazy.” 

How  much  butter  fat  did  the  blizzard  freeze  out  of  your  cows  ? 
How  to  make  something  out  of  nothing— start  a  compost  heap. 

A  verb  represents  performance.  A  noun  is  a  name.  Better  I  do 
than  I  do. 

A  suitable  gift  to  your  wife  is  to  shift  to  kitchen  devices  a  share 
of  her  lift. 

Many  a  would-be  turns  out  to  be  a  won’t  be  because  the  will  be 
grows  faint. 

We  trust  you  have  cut  the  vital  cord  (of  wood)  that  means  life 
to  your  fires. 

Put  yourself  in  the  imperative  mood  when  the  question  of  deport¬ 
ing  scrubs  comes  up. 

There  are  lots  of  anxious  waiters  for  spring  to  show  what  the 
blizzard  did  to  the  fruit  buds. 

Come,  boy,  polish  the  stove  for  your  mother  now  and  then.  That’s 
the  sort  of  a  son  shine  she  likes. 

“  Taffy  ”  is  a  liar,  “  taffy  ”  is  a  thief;  he  who  feeds  his  friends 
on  “  taffy”  always  comes  to  grief. 

Ever  notice  how  hickory  nuts  differ  in  quality  ?  Ever  try  to 
improve  the  good  ones  as  you  would  fruits  ? 

Some  people  may  think  the  articles  on  “Wood  Ashes  and  Bone” 
are  a  little  too  primerry  for  them.  Don’t  be  too  sure  you  know  it 
all. 

If  you  call  everything  that  increases  a  crop  a  fertilizer,  coarse 
sand  is  one,  for  when  mixed  with  a  stiff  clay,  the  soil  does  better. 
See  page  132  for  the  why. 

Cats  and  owls  are  full  of  night  traits.  The  use  of  one  part 
each  g,  u  and  n,  will  turn  these  night  traits  into  nitrates— the  most 
valuable  part  of  fertilizers. 

Many  fertilizer  questions  will  be  answered  under  “  Wood  Ashes 
and  Bone.”  Have  patience  and  you  will  find  the  points  you  have 
asked  about  discussed  in  these  articles. 

“With  frost  on  the  water,”  says  Madame  the  hen,  “  My  master 
gets  there  for  the  minute;  but  when  on  the  wattles  the  frost  comes, 
why  then— I  am,  as  the  boy  says — not  in  it." 

1)  and  e,  two  letters  fair,  let’s  apply  them  to  your  hair ;  put  in  i  and 
you  are  called  honest  though  your  head  is  bald.  Put  in  y  your 
looks  to  laud,  and  you  mark  yourself  a  fraud. 

Suppose  it  cost  $10,000,000  to  pay  for  the  cows  in  New  York  State 
badly  diseased  with  tuberculosis— would  you  willingly  pay  your 
share  of  the  taxes  required  to  try  to  kill  them  ?  Why  not  ? 

Happy  that  man  whose  well-worked  conscience  knew,  while 
through  the  week  the  blizzard  was  a-blizzing,  that  his  wood  pile  will 
see  the  winter  through,  and  keep  the  fires  in  every  stove  a-sizzing. 
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Early  Minnesota  Sugar  Cane 

A  MUCH  NEGLECTED,  A  HIGHLY  VALUABLE  PLANT. 

IV  T  OT  WITHSTANDING 


VITALITY  is  essential  if  tho  seeds  are  “True,”  If 
not,  the  less  vital  the  better. 

“ TRUK  BLUB"  SEEDS  grow,  grow  what  you  want 
and  plenty  of  it,  and  at  harvest  time  you  are  glad, 
always  will  be,  when  best  seeds  are  used.  What  every¬ 
body  says  is  so.  “  The  best  seeds  are  none  too  good." 
There  never  was  a  bargain  in  “  Cheap  Seeds."  the  in¬ 
vestment  is  risky,  especially  so  in  “  hard  times.”  If 
cash  is  scarce,  buy  less,  but  get  the  best.  BEWARE  of 
catchy  advertisements.  “  Something  for  nothing ,”  is 
as  scarce  this  season  as  ever.  Gold  dollars  cannot  be 
had  for  less  than  100  cents,  neither  can  $1  worth  of 
seeds  be  had  for  (nearly)  nothing. 

Our  beautiful  Annual  of  "TRUE  BLUR  SEEDS,” 
contains  colored  plates  of  a  new  Watermelon,  a  new 
Radish  and  Lettuce  and  ono  of  Flowers.  Also  other 
new  and  good  things,  such  as  LIVINGSTON’S  BAN¬ 
NER  POTATO.  Tho  grandest  main  cropper  sent  out 
in  years.  Our  prloes  are  reasonable,  packets  well 
tilled,  treatment  of  patrons,  generous.  Try  a  small 
order,  it  will  increase  in  time  to  come.  Wo  grow  and 
sell  seed  witli  that  end  In  view. 

A.  \V.  LIVINGSTON’S  SONS, 

Box  309,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Originators  of  the  famous  Livingston  Tomatoes,  114 
tons  of  tho  seed  sold  last  season. 


'  8>rea^  adaptability  as  a  FOOD  FOR  LIVE  STOCK,  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  the  real 
value  of  Sorghum  (or  sugar  cane)  has  attracted  general  attention.  Throughout  some  parts  of  the  West  and  South 
it  is  already  largely  use  i  for  this  purpose,  and  its  use  is  spreading  with  almost  unheard-of  rapidity.  In  many 
however,  its  great  merit  is  not  at  all  appreciated,  and  wo  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  everywhere  to  the 

GREAT  VALUE  OF  SORGHUM  as  a  PASTURE  and  FODDER  CROP,  and 

y  to  the  particular  advantage  to  be  gained  in  using  our  SELECTED  MINNESOTA 

A  M  GROWN  SEED  in  place  of  any  other  kind.  SORGHUM  may  be  made  to  furnish 

the  PrmciPal  provender  for  CATTLE,  HORSES  and  MULES  from  August 
r  until  the  following  Spring  As  a  SUMMER  PASTURE  for  SHEEP  a  wide 

J&l  /  is  likely  to  be  0Pened  up  for  it.  As  a  SOILING  FOOD  for  SWINE  it  is 

a  /¥!  /  most  excellent,  and  tne  seed  furnishes  a  Splendid  Food  for  Fowls. 


RANGE  OF  CULTURE 


DOUBLE-TIN  SAP  SPOUTS 


It  is  grown  with  excellent  results,  and  springs  up  quickly  after  being  fed  or 
cut.  Care,  however,  should  be  exercised  in  feeding  it  green,  for  while  some 
growers  state  that  no  ill  result  follows  its  free  use,  others  claim  that,  like  clover, 
it  will  produce  bloating. 


THE  BEST  AND  — - 

(.’HE  a  REST. 

Over  a.IXXUXX)  In  O  V:  V  -  ...  \ 

iso.  Ask  your  1^1  '  T 

for  free  sample.  v*-!  *\ 

RECORD  MFC.  CO  ,  CONNEAUT,  O 

Manufacturers  of  Snouts.  I’alls,  Cans.  Ktc. 


W5LLBS 


HOW  TO  SEED  AND  CULTIVATE 


About  30  lbs.  of  seed  is  required  to  the  acre, 
bushel.  Stop  every  other  hole.  When  the  plants 
harrow  with  a  heavy  two-horse  harrow. 


°?nQ  V\  MS  „  ..  More  used  overy  yenrthnr 

for  all  others  combined.  Also  full  lint 

circular.  of  other  Susrnr  Goods. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON,  UTICA,  N  Y. 


use  a  wheat  drill  set  to  one 
are  about  eight  inches  high, 


WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  HARVEST 


Cklcr  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


efu***^***- oC-Y  For  soiling,  it  may  be  cut  as  needed.  For  fodder,  c 

EARLY  MINNESOTA  SUGAR  CANE,  comes  out  on  the  heads,  leave  for  two  or  three  days  on  the 

shocks  of  about  one  load  each. 

THE  RPP  —No  variety  can,  in  our  estimation,  compare  with  our  Improved  Early  Minnes 
Fodder.  It  is  unusually  rich  in  saccharine  matter,  is  vigorous  and  Much  Ectirlie'i 
Price,  lb.,  20c.,  by  mail,  postpaid.  By  express  or  freight,  per  100  lbs.,  $5,  bags  included ;  25  lbs.  si 
EVERY  ONE  who  grows  stock  should  try  this  crop  on  a  liberal  scale.  It  is  not  an  experiment, 
siderable  space  has  been  devoted  to  SORGHUM  in  our  book  on  Grasses  and  Clovers,  Field  Root 
Crops.  Every  farmer  should  own  this  valuable  book,  which  is  given  free  as  a  premium  to  our  cust< 
Send  for  our  1895  catalogue,  which  gives  interesting  particulars  about  Improved  Farm  Seeds  an< 
and  Flower  Seeds. 


fi  AllSUft  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
V  Mil  III  HU  D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  I1L 
and  tarnham,  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butler  Accumulator 


NORTH RU P,  BRASLAN,  GOODWIN  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  24,  28,  28  &  30  Hennepin  Aye.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


13  Years  on  the  Market 


If  so  a  llaby  ”  Cream  Separator  will  earn  its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss?  Dairying  is  now  tho 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con¬ 
ducted  it  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  You 
need  a  Separator,  -and  you  need  tho  BEST,— the 
baby.  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  075. 
upward.  Send  for  new  1895  Catalogue. 


Ol’RKADH  any  kind  of  manure  In  any  quantity  to 
La  the  acre,  and  does  It  better  than  hand  work,  even 
if  a  man  spends  10  hours  on  what  the  machine  will 
do  In  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  that  will  furnish  satisfactory 
references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Largest  aiul  oldest  manufacturers  of 
manure  spreaders  in  the  world. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  No.  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Branch  Offices: 
ELGIN.  ILL. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  ST..  NEW  YORK, 


^C,L?D  ,CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER, 

T.-|.,Sr  to  11,1  so118. an'! 1111  w°rk  for  which  a  I larrow  is  needed. 

_  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth  the  ground, 

same  time  curved  coulters  cultivate,  lilt  and  turn  the 
-  -eilllre  aurlace  of  the  soil.  The  buck:  ward  slant  of  the  conl- 

■  .L  T-ksL/- .,*irs  P^vents  tearing  up  rubbish,  and  reduces  the  draft. 

M a«*e  entirely  oi  cast  steel  11  ml  wrought  iron, 

P'txy-’ .  and  therefore  practically  indestructible. 

'  F,ST  R,DING  HARROW  ON  EARTH. 

feeds  lor  about  the  same  us  an  ordinary  drag-gps  and  upwards. 
.  _  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points. 

itfl/T  ON  TRIAL  10  responsible  farmers,  to  tie  returned  |  AGENTS 
•  at  my  expense,  if  not  satisfactory.  wantfh 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINCTON^  N.  J. 

m  this  paper.)  and  30  South  Canal  Street,  CllicAClo! 


Variety 
of  sizes 


2  and  4  Wheel  Dumping  Carts.Sl.l _ 1  r\1 

Highest  Grade.  .Latest  i ra prove- 
ments.  Beet  lino  of  labor-saving 

vehicles  made.  Vi// iW/J 

HOBSON  &  CO.,  W- 

No.  4  Stone  St.,  NEW  YORK,  or  Tatoxuy,  Pa. 


Suitable 
lor  all 
work. 


MARKS’ 

Patent  Artificial  Limbs 


With  Improved  Rubber  Hands  and  Feet  are 
Natural  in  Action,  Noiseless  in  Motion,  and 
the  Most  Durable  in  Construction. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  farmer  working  in  tho 
fields  with  an  artificial  leg,  or  an  engineer  with  hand 
on  the  throttle,  or  a  conductor,  brakemau,  fireman,  car¬ 
penter,  mason,  miner,  in  fact  men  of  every  vocation, 

J - - - -  wearing  one  or 

v  v -s'  foT's-.  ’  two  artificial 

'V.  legs,  with  rubber 

-t }  feet,  of  Marks 

ev  V3  /Y  'V  Patents, perform- 

Jj£ :  I  f-l  Ingas  much  labor 

'  as  IIICI,  ill  posscs- 

' . ■  w-,  '.■•}<■  I J  Sion  of  all  tliclr 
,  i»«  qi<isijSK$rWi'  '£ N  natural  metn- 

!  5!  ®  .KSr1®?  V  V.  hers,  earning  tfie 
iS-  \  •  !>  L  same  wages:  in 

'  ■’  ■' fact».  f*perienc- 

ttr  (  ing  little  or  no 

/  \  :|  »  inconvenience. 

°ver  ‘“’OOO  in 
.  “?,«•  scattered  In 

li?  “>1  parts  of  tho 

.  Ar.  ■■  1  world.  Eminent 


The  Cooley  Creamer 


/^wiiiSBSV  Width  of  Tire,  6  in . 

:  Height  of  Bolster,  30  in, 

•  >  .Special  Introductory 

Zm«.  /VA 

This  is  ju^t  the  W  *  gon  voh  your  P’arm,  IK  f\  I  % 
whether  it  be  wet,  sandy  or  sidehill.  It  will  M \  L\3r\ti 
cost  you  nothing  to  investigate.  Send  ad- 
dress,  name  of  county  and  t  Ids  paper.  If  you  wWMMSU  .V 
wish  agency,  ask  for  it.  We  will  send  you  a  |y  r\P/  m 
book  of  photographic  views,  showing  how  j  A|  ■ 
tills  wagon  is  used  in  every  State  in  file  [  ** 

Union.  We  can  furnish  you  with  the  best  i  Mm 

metal  wheels  at  the  lowest  prices  for  your  ‘Ap 

old  farm  wagons.  -■■:.> 

Write  to  FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO 

1402  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  III.,  or  Florence,  Ala. 


Continues  to  I.ead  the  World  in  all  the 


A  PERFECT  SKIMMER. 

[  HAVE  a  6-can,  a  4-can,  and  a  3-can  Cooley  Cabinet  Creamer. 
1  think  thev  are  as  perfect  a  ('.rrameras  ran  hr>  made  t  u- 


WLfsSS*.  1  think  they  are  as  perfect  a  Creamer  as  can  be  made.  I  have 

U.  '  W$")  my  temperature  at  40°  when  I  strain  the  milk  in,  and  I  can  get 

every  bit  of  cream  in  4  hours,  testing  by  the  Babcock  Tester  as  I 
have  tried  it  repeatedly  and  could  not  get  a  trace  of  butter  fat.  The 
butter  made  from  the  cream  has  no  rival  for  grain  and  flavor.  I  , 

have  seen  a  good  many  Creamers,  but  none  to  beat  the  Cooley 
Cabinet.  It  separates  all  the  cream  perfectly  and  is  easily  cleaned  •  — ->j 

and  cared  for.  cabinet  cBEAMeHrqy 

I  have  tried  the  Centrifugal  Cream  Separators  in  competition  with  l  ift  -.  0*-  I 
my  Cooley  Creamers,  and  prefer  the  Creamers  to  the  Separator.  .r,7 !  1 

Erie,  Pa.,  Nov.  5,  1894-  C.  H.  WALBRIDGE. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  Giving  Full  Description  and  Details  |j F Rf 


LShaftand  Pole  Couplings,  self¬ 
locking,  simple  and  durable. 
Send  for  testimonials,  etc.  H.  A. 
Luttgexs,  Box  131,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Trade-mark 
Feb.  2, 1892. 


Rubber  loot  and  Hand  for  their  many  ad 
At  every  industrial  exhibition  where  exhi 
have  received  the  highest  awards.  They  are 
and  purchased  by  the  United  States  and  for 
ernments.  A  Treatise,  containing  430  pages 
illustrations,  sent  free;  also  a  formula  I 
measurements  by  which  limbs  can  he  niadi 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  witli  lit  guaranteed. 


FROM, $28  TO  $50 


fllwalw  jfviMMHMi  For  Cooking  Feed,  for 
use  in  Dairies,  Laundries,  Slaughter¬ 
houses,  Running  Rngines,  Pumping  Water 
by  Steam  and  other  uses.  Address: 
J •  K.  PURINTON,  <&  C’O.i  Des  Moines,  Xa, 


Established  Forty-two  Years, 


A  young  woman  who  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  class  in  designing  of  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association, 
recently  won  a  prize  for  which  there 
were  100  competitors,  many  of  whom, 
probably,  had  a  more  expensive  training 
than  the  winner.  Such  a  result  empha¬ 
sizes  the  value  of  the  free  educational 
privileges  our  country  affords.  This 
talent  might  have  laid  dormant  if  its 
development  had  depended  on  money  ad¬ 
vantages. 

* 

A  woman  has  opened  the  first  vege¬ 
tarian  restaurant  in  New  York.  She 
believes  that  there  are  vegetarians 
enough  to  insure  a  profitable  patronage. 
The  bill  of  fare  on  the  opening  day  was 
quite  lengthy,  and  no  doubt,  had  suf¬ 
ficient  variety  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
patrons.  A  woman  who  is  first  in  any 
field  of  labor,  shows  good  business  abil¬ 
ity,  and  incidentally  does  her  sex  a  favor: 
she  is  guiltless  of  having  crowded  out  a 
man.  This  accusation  is  the  last  stone 
reserved  to  throw  at  a  successful  woman. 
However,  it  is  one  that  doesn’t  hit  hard. 

* 

A  book  has  recently  come  from  the 
press  entitled,  ‘‘St.  Paul  and  Woman, 
which  undertakes  to  draw  the  lines  to¬ 
day  over  which  woman  may  not  step.  A 
review  of  the  book  says  : 

After  thorough  inquiry  into  the  conditions  under 
which  Paul’s  interdict  was  written,  the  critical 
interpretation  of  his  language,  and  the  history  of 
opinion  as  to  its  legitimate  application,  the 
learned  author  concludes  that  his  injunction 
rests,  like  the  forbidding  to  lay  aside  the  veil, 
with  which  it  is  associated,  on  a  custom  rather 
than  a  principle,  and  has  lost  force  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  away  of  the  custom  itself.  He  insists,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Paul’s  references  to  the  ordained  sub¬ 
jection  of  women,  involve  the  affirmation  of  a 
perennial  principle,  which  forbids  her  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  pastoral  or  other  official  function  in¬ 
volving  the  exercise  of  authority.  In  familiar 
gatherings,  her  voice  may  lawfully  be  heard  ; 
but  not,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  on  the 
rostrum  or  in  the  more  public  assembly. 

We  are  usually  in  advance  of  our  critics, 
and  take  more  privileges  than  they 
accord  us.  One  of  these  days  the  critic 
above  will  realize  that  the  “extraordi¬ 
nary  cases  ”  have  become  very  ordinary. 
What  can  he  say  then  ? 

PREVENTION  BETTER  THAN  CURE. 

Take  time  by  the  forelock,  if  you  would  solve 
the  “  keeping  company”  problem. 

HE  old  adage,  “  All  work  and  no 
play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,”  is 
undoubtedly  true  ;  for  the  exuberance  of 
spirits,  the  playful  disposition  and  desire 
for  amusement  are  as  natural  to  youth 
as  breathing.  Indeed,  where  these  are 
lacking  one  is  led  to  believe  the  case 
worthy  of  the  physician’s  attention.  We 
must  not  forget  the  imperfections  of 
youth — their  love  for  amusement,  and 
their  immature  judgment.  Often  young 
folks  do  not  seek  advice  regarding  their 
pleasures  from  those  older,  because  there 
seems  to  be  a  lack  of  sympathy  in  that 
direction.  Many  people  of  mature  age, 
parents  in  particular,  forget  that  they 
were  once  young  and  that  the  natural 
flow  of  animal  spirits  needs  some  other 
outlet  besides  that  afforded  by  work. 
Such  have  the  mistaken  idea  that  amuse¬ 
ments  are  wrong. 

More  frequently,  the  parents’  lack  of 
sympathy  comes  merely  from  indiffer¬ 
ence  ;  the  worries  and  cares  of  life  leave 
no  time  to  consider  the  bright  side,  the 
pleasures,  which  are  quite  as  essential. 
Yet  we  often  find  children  who  have 
their  other  necessities  provided  for,  left 
to  manage  their  amusements  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  children  choose  without 
advice,  and  the  parents  feel  that  their 
duties  are  discharged  if  they  find  fault 
and  lecture  the  young  folks  for  the  mis¬ 
takes  made. 

Forestall  Outside  Attractions. 

The  young  are  more  easily  led  by  ex¬ 
ample,  than  compelled  to  follow  by  good 


advice.  Whatever  a  child  is  denied  at 
home,  it  will  eventually  seek  abroad. 
The  desire  for  congenial  companionship, 
and  appreciation  and  sympathy  for  small 
attentions  rendered  to  others,  when  not 
satisfied  at  home,  is  often  sought  and 
found  outside. 

A  most  estimable  lady,  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  “keeping  company,”  said  to 
me  :  “  That  we  may  profit  by  the  lessons 
taught  us  in  the  school  of  our  own  ex¬ 
perience,  I  qm  sure;  but  that  others 
may  be  taught  by  them  without  similar 
experience,  I  am  not  so  certain.  When 
a  young  girl,  I  was  naturally  lively,  of 
a  loving  disposition  and  longed  for  the 
companionship  that  would  afford  the 
sympathy  lacking  in  my  home.  The 
love  which  brothers  and  sisters  should 
show  toward  each  other,  was  denied  me 
by  my  father  and  brothers.  My  heart 
craved  it  and  when  others  became  inter¬ 
ested  and  showed  their  appreciation  of 
my  company,  I  was  pleased.  However,  I 
was  soundly  scolded  by  my  brothers  and* 
those  who  could  not  understand.  I  was 
called  a  flirt  ;  and  told  that  I  was  doing 
wrong  by  keeping  company  with  differ¬ 
ent  ones.  To  save  my  children  from 
similar  mistakes,  I  shall  teach  my  sons 
to  show  the  same  attention  to  their  sis¬ 
ters  that  they  would  to  the  sisters  of 
their  friends,  and  shall  never  consider 
myself  too  old  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
their  youthful  amusements.” 

The  older  and  maturer  minds  should 
direct  the  amusements  of  the  young  by 
joining  with  them,  showing  their  sym¬ 
pathy  and  cooperating  with  them  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  time.  Keep  the  children  at 
home  as  long  as  possible.  Be  their  com¬ 
panions  and  teachers  in  their  amuse¬ 
ments  as  well  as  their  work.  Teach  the 
brothers  and  sisters  to  show  the  same 
care  and  attention  toward  each  other 
that  they  would  show  toward  their 
friends  of  the  same  age.  Lead  them  to 
show  all  deference  and  respect  toward 
their  parents.  Let  it  be  true  that  they 
can  never  keep  better  company,  never 
find  more  trusting  confidants,  never  more 
loving  friends  and  helpful  companions 
than  their  own  parents.  There  should 
be  none  who  may  take  their  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  young.  The  young  man 
and  young  woman  must  soon  brave  the 
battles  of  life  without  their  parents’ 
companionship.  May  the  pleasures  of 
home  always  be  remembered  in  after 
years  without  regret.  F.  A.  H. 


A  WINTER  HOLIDAY. 

SNOW-BOUND  FOB  A  SEASON  IN  THE 
FARMHOUSE. 

HERE  is  an  old  saying  that  nothing 
was  ever  made  without  some  use. 
As  the  farmer’s  wife  looks  out  over  hills 
and  valleys  from  her  warm,  cozy  sitting- 
room,  and  sees  the  blizzard-lilte  storm 
sweeping  along,  snowdrifts  piled  up  on 
all  the  well-worn  paths  and  highway, 
and  upon  the  window  sills,  while  well- 
known  landmarks  of  trees  and  houses 
cannot  be  distinguished  half  a  mile 
away,  she  turns  back  to  her  cheerful 
fire  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  this 
opportunity,  and  feeling  sorry  for  those 
•who  are  not  so  pleasantly  situated.  It 
is  the  first  bad  storm  of  the  season,  and 
as  the  weather  preceding  it  has  been  de¬ 
lightful,  she  knows  that  it  will  last  for 
several  days.  To-day  shall  be  a  day  of 
preparation  ;  to-morrow  shall  be  a  holi¬ 
day.  So  she  sings  as  she  goes  about  her 
work,  generously  filling  her  cupboard, 
which  she  so  often  finds  in  the  condition 
of  “Old  Mother  Hubbard’s.”  Modern 
good  housekeeping  does  not  keep  cup¬ 
boards  full  of  provisions  already  cooked, 
to  be  placed  on  the  table  so  many  times 
that  one  would  think  they  might  have 
learned  the  way,  but  of  wholesome 
food  freshly  cooked  that  tempts  the 
good  appetite  which  it  satisfies. 


Morning  comes  fulfilling  the  previous 
day’s  promise.  The  snow  has  piled 
higher  and  higher.  No  man  ventures 
upon  the  highway  except  from  urgent 
necessity.  The  wind  whistles  ’round 
the  house  corners,  and  sighs  through  the 
evergreens.  The  biting  air  is  so  filled 
with  hurrying,  scurrying  snowflakes, 
that  it  seems  as  though  Nature’s  order 
must  have  been  changed  somehow,  and 
that  we  never  should  again  be  visited  by 
sultry  summer  days  with  their  accom¬ 
panying  fruit  and  bloom.  ’Tis  the 
farmer's  season  of  recreation  also,  for 
after  he  has  looked  after  all  the  dumb 
creatures  under  his  care,  it  is  too  stormy 
to  work  out-of-doors.  So  he  sits  com¬ 
fortably  by  his  own  fireside,  enjoying 
the  good  things  in  his  late  papers,  per¬ 
chance,  making  some  little  added  im¬ 
provement  to  the  household  conven¬ 
iences  for  his  good  wife’s  comfort. 

The  children  are  obliged  to  stay  out  of 
school,  as  the  school  house  is  a  mile 
away  ;  so  they  have  brought  out  their 
history  and  geography  games,  their  dis¬ 
sected  State  map,  and  drawing  materials, 
and  are  really  learning  more  than  they 
would  in  school,  though  they  think  it  is 
all  play. 

The  mother  seems  to  have  forgotten 
all  household  cares  and  is  a  girl  again  ; 
for  she  has  the  paints  and  brushes  that 
she  loves  so  well,  and  a  happy,  restful 
look  on  her  face  as  she  daintily  lays  on 
the  colors  of  the  picture,  which,  when 
completed,  will  be  a  pleasure  to  her  con¬ 
tinually. 

Evening  comes,  and  after  the  neces¬ 
sary  work  is  done,  both  indoors  and  out, 
made  as  light  as  possible,  for  this  is 
mother’s  holiday,  all  gather  around  the 
bright  lamp  lights  to  enjoy  the  new 
magazine  and  bodks  which  her  wise  fore¬ 
thought  has  provided,  and  laid  by  for 
just  such  a  time  as  this,  while  she  brings 
out  the  bit  of  fancy  work  she  has  longed 
to  do.  Music  fills  an  important  place  in 
this  happy  household,  not  only  the  lat¬ 
est,  liveliest  tunes,  but  the  dear  old 
tunes  that  grandmother  loved  which 
bring  tender  memories  of  other  days.  As 
the  apples,  nuts  and  pop-corn  are  served 
in  (Jainty  perfection  by  willing  little 
hands,  all  feel  that  there  is  no  other 
place  so  delightful  as  the  dear  farm  home 
in  a  January  storm,  and  the  season  that 
looked  so  unpromising  and  dreary  in  a 
way,  has  proved  its  usefulness  as  a  time 
of  rest  and  refreshing. 

CLARA  T.  SISSON. 


THE  MOTHER’S  POWER. 

MOTHERHOOD  has  always  been 
called  woman’s  crowning  glory. 
If  this  highest  privilege  were  more  rev¬ 
erently  and  thoughtfully  regarded,  the 
“  better  days  coming”  would  not  be  so 
far  off.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  in  Chris- 
tain  Work,  has  an  earnest  letter  from 
which  we  take  the  following  : 

“Science  speaks  no  longer  with  un¬ 
certain  sound  as  to  the  fact  that  con¬ 
trollable  prenatal  conditions  may  in¬ 
fluence  the  physical  vigor  and  beauty  of 
the  child.  The  mother  rules,  if  she  only 
knew  how  to  use  her  power,  long  before 
the  time  to  rock  the  cradle,  and  proper 
nourishment,  exercise,  atmosphere  and 
rest,  are  not  more  potent  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  temple  of  the  body  than  are 
inward  conditions  for  the  creation  of  the 


nature  that  shall  abide  therein.  If 
physical  characteristics  and  tendencies, 
bodily  blemishes  and  beauties,  reproduce 
themselves  in  flesh  and  blood,  how  much 
more  shall  the  soul’s  sins  or  virtues,  its 
loves  and  hatreds,  its  desires  and  tastes, 
have  their  part  in  shaping  the  character 
and  destiny  of  the  soul.  There  is  no 
more  potent  period  of  influence  in  the 
whole  existence,  than  that  in  which  the 
little  life  may  be  shaped  by  what  the 
mother  is,  into  what  she  would  like  the 
little  life  to  be. 

“  Let  the  present  wrongs  and  evils  re¬ 
sult  as  they  may,  let  them  grow  to  be 
even  greater  giants  than  they  are  ;  if 
each  American  mother  can  rear  her  boy 
to  see  the  giants  in  all  their  hideousness, 
and  to  feel  that  he  is  to  be  the  hero  that 
is  to  help  to  overcome  them  one  by  one  ; 
if  she  can  help  him  choose  the  smooth 
pebbles  of  truth  that  the  current  of 
swift  running  events  will  always  supply, 
teach  him  to  hold  the  sling  of  courage 
with  steady  hand,  then  we  shall  see  bet¬ 
ter  days  when  the  emptied  cradles  of  to¬ 
day  shall  have  filled  the  colleges,  and 
•  the  workshops,  and  the  Senate  chambers 
of  the  land.  It  only  remains  for  the 
mothers  to  pray  for  open  eyes  to  see  the 
vision  of  what  is,  or  what  ought  to  be, 
and  of  what  they  hold  in  their  hands  the 
power  to  do.  The  whole  problem  should 
be  and  is  being  studied  by  many  mothers 
with  earnestness  of  head  and  heart. 

“  This  study  should  begin,  first,  with 
the  question  of  what  mothers  can  do  to 
shape  the  moral  and  mental  nature  of 
the  little  life,  even  before  it  has  been 
laid  within  her  arms.  Next,  what  nurs¬ 
ing  and  care  for  the  little  body,  what 
spirit,  and  temper,  and  atmosphere 
should  surround  the  cradle  of  her  child, 
for  on  this  latter  point,  if  practice  in¬ 
dicates  degree  of  knowledge,  if  mothers 
really  do  as  well  as  they  know,  the 
ignorance  is  appalling.  When  the  mother 
realizes  that  the  habits,  nay,  even  the 
personality,  the  nature  of  the  servant 
who  cares  for  her  child,  affect  its  soul  as 
a  pure  or  foul  air  affects  its  lungs,  we 
shall  find  much  less  nursing  and  much 
more  mothering  of  the  little  ones. 

“  Further  on,  what  can  the  mother  do 
and  be  for  the  education  of  the  school 
and  college  days  ?  How  shall  she  know 
the  things  they  know,  keep  their  thought 
near  her  thought,  with  wide  fields  of 
knowledge  stretching  between  ?  And 
just  here  comes  the  whole  question  of 
self-culture  and  self-training,  that  is  of 
such  vital  importance.  When  we  realize 
that  the  true  motherhood  must  reach  on 
into  evex-y  true  manhood,  and  be  felt 
there  as  well  as  in  infancy  and  boyhood 
— the  mother  of  the  future  must  know 
what  is  required  of  the  citizen  of  the 
future. 

“Said  a  statesman,  speaking  of  his 
son,  ‘  Yes,  I  leave  him  a  good  deal  to  his 
mother.  She  is  a  good  woman  and  de¬ 
vout.  Let  her  give  him  her  principles, 
and  I  wdll  give  him  my  politics,  and  then 
he  will  be  about  right  for  this  world  and 
the  next.’  And  both  men  laughed,  for 
both  knew  that  the  mother’s  principles 
and  the  father’s  politics  were  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed.  But  the  worst  of  that 
was  that  the  mother,  who  was  present 
when  the  remark  was  made,  did  not  know 
enough  about  politics  to  understand  the 
laugh.  Ah,  the  mother  does  not  need  to 
be  unwomanly,  but  on  all  the  abovelines 
of  thought  it  is  better  for  her  to  know. ” 
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When  Baby  was  sick,  we  gave  her  Castoria, 
When  she  was  a  Child,  she  cried  for  Castoria, 
When  she  became  Miss,  she  clung  to  Castoria, 
When  she  had  Children,  she  gave  them  Castoria 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

To  Keep  Comfortables  Clean. — Have 
you  adopted  the  wise  plan  of  sewing  a 
wide  piece  of  cloth  over  one  end  of  your 
comfortables,  to  be  used  always  at  the 
head,  and  removed  when  soiled  ?  Ask 
grandma  to  cut  out  a  number  of  blocks 
about  three  inches  square,  using  many 
pretty,  odd,  and  gay  ones.  The  little 
girls  learning  to  sew  will  be  glad  to  sew 
them  into  strips  six  blocks  wide,  long 
enough  to  reach  across  a  comfortable  ; 
and  grandma  may  delight  herself  in  the 
belief  that  the  good  old  art  of  “  piecing” 
quilts,  is  not  fallen  entirely  into  disuse. 

MBS.  N. 

Women  in  Politics. — Word  comes  from 
Colorado,  says  Harper’s  Weekly,  where 
women  are  now  fully  enfranchised,  that 
a  legislator  stood  up  in  the  legislative 
hall  and  spoke  of  certain  women  as 
“  hatchet-faced  things.”  Three  women 
who  were  sitting  as  representatives 
heard  him,  and  each  took  vigorous  ex¬ 
ception  to  his  epithet.  Thus  we  see  how 
promptly  the  softening  influence  of 
woman  in  politics  shows  itself  after 
once  the  franchise  is  granted.  The  Col¬ 
orado  women  doubtless  will  presently 
break  the  Colorado  legislators  of  the 
habit  of  calling  names  in  meeting.  A 
Colorado  man  discloses  his  opinion  that 
women  as  office-holders  are  not  in  favor 
in  Colorado,  and  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
more  of  them  will  be  elected.  Which  is 
interesting  if  true,  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  opinion  of  a  Colorado  man  in 
such  a  matter  should  be  taken  with  salt. 

Lightening  Woman’s  Work.  —  May 
Maple,  in  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
December  8,  makes  the  statement  that 
at  their  county  fair  “there  were  many 
pieces  of  machinery  to  help  lighten  the 
labor  of  the  housekeeper  on  the  farm  ; 
but  only  in  a  secondary  way,  for  they 
were  all  agricultural  implements,  made 
to  do  work  which,  without  them,  would 
require  numerous  hired  men.  Not  one 
single  piece  of  machinery  for  woman’s 
work  was  exhibited.”  Are  not  the  ma¬ 
chines  which  do  away  with  a  gang  of 
hired  men,  the  greatest  of  all  lighteners 
to  woman’s  work?  Are  not  men  planning 
cooperative  creameries  and  creamers 
which  not  only  take  all  the  work  of  mak¬ 
ing  butter  from  the  farm  house,  but  also 
do  away  with  skimming  milk  and  the 
tiresome  task  of  washing  numberless 
milk  pans  ?  Are  not  men  running  cheese 
factories  and  cloth  factories  which  are 
labor-saving  institutions  for  women  ? 
Men,  not  women,  have  abolished  the 
spinning  wheel,  cheese  press  and  old 
dasher  churn.  Men  have  invented  sew¬ 
ing  machines,  knitting  machines,  carpet 
looms  and  factories,  etc.  While  planning 
and  inventing  machines  to  lighten  their 
own  labor,  they  have,  perhaps  unwit¬ 
tingly,  lightened  woman’s  work  also.  So 
let  us  give  them  their  due. 

ALICE  E.  PINNEY. 

The  Right  Remedy  Found. — C.  R.  re¬ 
turns  many  thanks  to  all  those  kind 
people  who,  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 
interested  themselves  in  her  efforts  to 
“rub  out  that  dread  of  the  cold,”  and 
especially  to  the  editors  who  made  her 
plaint  heard  through  the  land.  She  is 
particularly  pleased  —  but  surprised — 
that  the  M.  D.s  did  not  advocate  heroic 
measures,  as  cold  baths,  cold  room,  etc., 
for  she  does  like  her  warm  room  and 
tepid  bath.  As  she  was  already  taking 
plenty  of  exercise,  both  indoors  and  out, 
eating-  wholesome  food  only,  and  doing 
everything  else  advised  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
save  to  consult  a  local  physician,  she  did 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv, 


that,  and  found  that  she  needed  “  a 
tonic.”  Of  course  such  consultation 
ought  to  have  been  done  first,  and  saved 
several  people  trouble,  but  then  all  those 
excellent  health  hints  would  not  perhaps 
have  been  given  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers  from 
Maine  to  California  ;  so  C.  R.  comforts 
herself  with  thinking  that  she  is  an  in¬ 
direct  factor  for  public  good.  c.  R. 


CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

I  wouldn’t  gfie  a  copper  black 
For  ony  man  that  turns  his  back 
On  duty  clear ; 

I  wouldna  tak  his  word  or  note, 

I  wouldna  trust  him  for  a  groat, 

Nor  lift  an  oar  in  any  boat 
Which  he  might  steer. 

— Mr 8.  Barr. 

. . .  .Plato  :  “  Better  to  be  unborn  than 

untaught,  for  ignorance  is  the  root  of 
misfortune.” 

. . .  .F.  A.  Reynolds  in  the  Housekeeper: 
“  Every  girl  ought  to  have  an  independ¬ 
ent  way  of  earning  her  living,  so  she  will 
not  be  tempted  to  marry  except  for  love.  ” 

. . .  .E.  G.  Robinson  :  “  Never  forget  that 
any  success  in  life  won  by  disloyalty  to 
truth  and  disregard  to  duty,  will  be  a 
fatal  defeat  ;  that  any  gain  wrought  by 
a  sacrifice  to  duty  will  surely  be  a  fatal 
loss.” 

- The  Household  :  “The  English  girl 

from  her  birth  is  taught  to  comprehend 
and  observe  the  laws  of  health,  especially 
as  regards  outdoor  exercise.  This  is  the 
fundamental  basis  of  the  training  of  a 
girl.  Let  her  understand  the  human 
mechanism,  and  at  the  same  time  realize 
what  is  required  of  a  woman,  and  how 
essential  it  is  for  her  to  be  perfect  in 
health.” 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TAKE 

AYER’S 

the  Only 

Sarsaparilla 

AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 


BREAK  FA  ST- SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 

CRATEFUL- COMFORTING 

COCOA 


BOILENG  WATER  CR  MILK. 


Warranted 
To  Wash 

AS  CLEAN  AS  CAN  SE 

donoon  the  wn.hbonnl  in  half  75,OOOin 
the  time,  with  half  the  work  of  the  old  way.  Terriff’s 
Perfect  Washer  will  be  senton  trial  at  wholesale 
price;  if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  Live 
ugent*  wanted.  For  terms,  prices,  etc.,  writo 
PORTLAND  MFG.  CO.,  Box  14  Portland,  Mich. 


Ilf  A!  g  0  a  to50c.  a  roll.  Send  8c. 

BlIlWLLi  r  MB  ESI  for  100  tine  samples.  H 
S ■  will  buy  handsome  paper  and  border  for  a  large 
B  B  room.  Paper  Hangers'  large,  complete  sample 
books,  $1.  Tnos.J.  Myers.  12011  Market  St.,  Phila.,  l’a. 


WRITING.  Lucrative  employment 
uflUn  I  llnlliJ  in  large  cities  for  young  men  and 
women.  Instruction  by  mail.  Rates  reasonable. 
Address  P.  G.  DEMING.  10  Exchange  PI.,  New  York._ 


Ambitious  Women 

Can  qualify  for  situations  in  Architects’ 
Offices  by  the  home  study  of  Architecture 
and  Drawing.  Students  make  rapid  progress 
in  learning  to  DRAW  and  DESIGN.  Twen¬ 
ty  Technical  Courses.  Send  for  free  Circu¬ 
lar,  stating  subject  you  wish  to  study,  to 
Tile  Intermit  tonal  Corri'HimiHlviiro 
Schools,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


CARDS 


FOR  1 81)5.  50  Rain  pie  Style* 

AND  LIST  OP  400  PREMIUM  ARTICLES 
FREE.HAVERFIELDPUU  CO.CADIZ.OUIO 


PATENTS 


Thomas  P.  Simpson, Washington,  D.C. 
No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide 


Grant’s  Household 
Repairing0utfit$2 

JUS'l  WHA'l  YOV 
WANT. 

Will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  dur¬ 
ing  the  year. 

The  outfit  consists 
of  the  Tools  and  Ma¬ 
terial  shown  in  cut. 
Any  one  can  do  his 
own  half-soling  and 
mending  of  IJoots, 
Shoes,  Rubbers, 
Harness,  Furni¬ 
ture,  Etc. 

We  also  furnish 
Half  Soles  (cut  to  ex¬ 
act  size!  and  Patches. 

Price  for  Outfit,  $2. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 
JOHN  H.  GRANT 
842  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago.  Ill 


Treat  the  Family  Pel  to  one. 


HUMANE 
BIT 


ROBERT  BONNER  Says: 

“I  am  using  your  bits  at  my  farm,  and  it  affords  me 
great  pleasure  to  say  that  I  never  used  any  bit  that 
works  so  satisfactorily  on  all  kinds  of  horses.  It  has 
only  to  become  known  in  order  to  come  into  general 
use. 

Price  Reduced  to  SSI. 00,  Post-paid. 


They  will  control  the  most  vicious  horse  without 
punishment.  Every  Bit  Tested  and  Warranted.  All 
nickel.  Forged.  The  strongest  bit  made.  Promotes 
speed,  gives  confidence.  Sure  cure  for  pullers,  check 
fighters  and  tongue  loliers. 

Stop  using  the  cruel  over-draw  bit  and  check  your 
horse  from  the  chin. 

Highest  testimonials  from  Budd  Doble,  Ed  Either, 
Frank  Starr,  H.  1).  McKinney,  and  one  thousand 
great  horsemen.  Beware  of  infringements.  Don’t 
miss  this  chance.  Address 

HUMANE  HIT  CO.,  374  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


sJ.i.CiJJ 


DRIVING  Qi 

BUT 

THE  BIT  OF  BITS. 

Will  controll  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Sides  Greater  Than  Ever. 
Sample  mailed  XC  for 

Nickel,  $1.50. 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  C0„  "«E’ 


$1.00 


BEFORE 


KING 


BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Sendjteent  etauip  for  80  page  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness, 
sold  direct  to  consumers  at 
wholesale  prices.  Why  not  buy 
'  from  first  bands  and  save  the 
middle  man's  profit.  A  buggy 
“harness  for  $7 ;  a  team  harness 
for  $10.  You  can  buy  by  mail  aa 

_  _  well  as  though  here  in  person. 

CO.,Mfr».,  No.  IQ  Church  8L,  Owcgo,  W.L 


For  Catalogue  of  the 
Musical  1  iistruincnt 
you  think  of  buying.  Vio- 
lins  repaired  by  the  Cremona 
System.  C.  STORY,  20  Central  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


wind. 


j  mZ  BL  A  fine  Hk  gold  pin- 

■  ■  ti<l  watch  to  every 

reader  of  thin  paper. 
ot *•  Cut  thla  out  an«l  send  it  to  uh  with 
rO°yonr  full  nnniu  and  nddresH,  and  we 
will  Rend  you  one  of  these  elegant, 
richly  jeweled,  gold  finished  wutrhe.s 
by  express  for  examination,  and  If 
you  think  it  is  equal  in  appearance  to 
any  $25.00  gold  watch  pay  our  sample 
price,  $2.75,  and  itisyours.  Wesend 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee  that 
you  can  return  it  at  any  time  within 
one  year  if  not  satisfactory,  and  If 
you  sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  you  One  Free*  Write  nt 
once,  as  we  shall  send  out  samples 
for  GO  days  only.  Address 

THE  NATIONAL  M’F’G 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 

334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PLATED 

WATCH 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER!  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED  IN  ADVANCE. 
BOX  OF  50  CIGARS  AND  WATCH  FOR  02.03.  100,000 TESTIulCf’IALS  RECEIVED. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  and  send  it  to  us  with  your  name  and  address,  (no  money  required  in  advance)  and  we 
will  send  to  you  by  express,  same  day  we  receive  your  order,  one  box  containing  50  of  Cur  Celebrated 
10c.  Cigars,  and  in  the  same  package  a  genuine  Heavy  Plated  Watch,  8tem  winder  and  setter^ 
enamel  dial,  oil  tempered,  unbreakable  mainspring,  finely  finished  train,  jeweled  balance,  dirt  proof, 
finely  polished  case,  a  splendid  timekeeper.  A  written  guarantee  for  5  Years  sent  with  every  watch.  You 
examine  the  goods  at  the  express  office  and  if  satisfactory,  pay  the  erpress  atrent  $2.95  and  express 
charges,  and  the  box  of  60  Ciirara  and  Coll  Plate  Watch,  aro  yours.  As  this  offer  is  made  solely 
to  introduce  our  famous  10c.  Cigars,  to  protect  ourselves  against  dealers  and  speculators  ordering  in 
lan"‘  onantities.  wo  will  not  Roll  than  3  boxes  and  3  watches  to  any  one  person.  Write  to-day. 

VVestern  Union  Mfg.  Co.,  281  Wabash  Avo.,  Chicago.  513. r 


Our  $1,000 
Prize  Designs 
are  now 


SAMPRFS  FRFF  and  our  guide,  “How  to  Paper  and  Economy  in  Home  Decora 
tion,”  to  anyone  who  will  send  us  a  description  of  the  different  rooms  they  have  to 
paper;  what  they  are  used  for,  their  height  and  the  colors  desired. 

Over  goo  Amateur  and  Professional  Designers  competed  for  the  $1,000  offered 
by  us  for  the  best  eight  designs  for  Wall  Paper  last  Fall.  These  Prize  Designs 
are  the  Finest  Productions  of  American  Art.  Are  artistically  colored,  and  will 
give  a  tone  to  your  rooms  that  cannot  be  obtained  from  other  papers.  They  are  our 
exclusive  designs  and  can  be  purchased  ONI/ F  FROM  US  OR  OUR  A  GIANTS. 

THF  PRICF  These  elegant  Prize  designs,  which  are  the  Finest  Wall  Papers 
to  he  had,  will  be  sold  by  sample  through  the  mail  for  13  to  30  cts.  per  roll. 
GF/T  TIIF  BFST. 

In  addition  to  these  patterns  we  have  1,000,000  rolls  of  Wall  Paper  for  Kitchens, 
Bedrooms,  Halls,  Parlors,  Offices,  Churches  and  Public  Buildings,  some  of  them  as 
Row  as  3  cents  a  P  >11. 

AGFNTS  MAT  F  MONFY  Selling  our  Wall  Paper.  If  you  have  the  time  to  spare 
and  will  take  an  im  prest  in  selling  our  Prize  Designs  and  other  papers,  send  $1.00  for 
Agents’  Sample  Bocks  together  with  your  references.  In  ordering,  send  to  nearest  address. 

A  I  CDCPi  DC  ATQ  41-43  W.  14th  St,.,  NEW  YORK. 
ALr  KlU  fLn  1  O)  136-38  W.  Madison  St.,  CHICAGO. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Better  Crops 

result  from  use  of  fertilizers  rich  in  potash.  Most  fertilizers  sold 

do  not  contain 

Sufficient  Potash 

to  insure  the  best  results.  The  results  of  the  latest  investigations 
of  the  use  and  abuse  of  potash  are  told  in  our  books. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


More  Oats  and  Straw,  More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Corn  and  Stalk,  More  Vegetables, 

More  Luscious  Fruit,  More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


Made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  t)KYEIt  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  scientifically-made 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitrate 
Soda— Sulphate  Potash—  Muriate  Potash— Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh— Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid— always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

Lest,  quickest  and  cheapest  fertilizer 
known  ;  15 — 16  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen, 
equal  to  20  per  cent  Ammonia.  Don’t 
wait  for  years  for  results  from  boue  dust, 
blood,  and  other  slow  manures,  when  you 
can  have  all  your  money  back  in  the 
crop  you  apply  to  it.  The  annual  agri¬ 
cultural  consumption  of  this  article  has 
increased  from  250,000  tons  to  1.000,000 
tons  during  the  last  10  years.  Sold  in  large 
or  small  quantities.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

JAS.  S.  BURROUGHS  &  CO., 

66  and  58  Pine  St..  New  York. 


Union  Fertilizer 

PRODUCES  LARGE  CROPS  OF 

Potatoes  and  Vegetables, 

Write  for  Circulars.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

The  Western  Union  Chemical  Co  , 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 

at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row.  Boston.  Mass 


Produce  large  crops,  maintain¬ 
ing  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To 
use  proper  fertilizer  materials 
is  of  first  importance  to  every 
grower  of  crops.  High-grade 
Bone  fertilizers  furnish  the 
cheapest  and  best  plant  food 
known,  and  no  one  can  afford  not 
to  use  them.  We  manufacture 
our  goods  to  supply  a  constant 
source  of  food  for  the  needs  of 
the  plants,  and  to  keep  up  a 
vigorous  growth.  You  will  have 
the  right  material  at  the  right 
time  by  using  our  goods. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  testimonials.  Agents 
wanted  in  sections  unoccupied. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i?**  IT  D  T !  E  2  7  E  D  0~Spocial  brands  for  al1 

L  fr"  K  B  II  I  /  rn.l  crops.  Dealers  and  con- 
I  IklLkllv  sumers  address 
E  HUBBARD  &  CO.,  10  Light  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


Dibble’s 
Farm  Seeds. 

SEED  POTATOES, — Peerless  Jr.,  new  extra  early 
potato  ;  early  as  the  Early  Ohio  ;  three  times  as  productive  ; 
large  russet  white  tubers,  shape  and  form  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2,  and  no  small  ones. 

Money  Maker. — Our  new  main  crop  variety,  and  the  heaviest 
yielding,  handsomest  late  potato  ever  offered.  Over  400  bush¬ 
els  per  acre  in  common  field  culture.  Tubers  are  long,  pure 
white,  perfect  shape,  and  absolutely  blight  proof. 

Nearly  40,000  bushels  of  Freeman,  Polaris,  Early  Ohio, 
World’s  Fair,  Early  Harvest,  Early  Norther,  Pure  Early  Rose, 
Carman  No.  1,  Victor  Rose,  Lightning  Express,  Brownell’s 
Winner,  Clay  Rose,  Irish  Daisy,  Great  Divide,  Orphan,  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2,  Maggie  Murphy,  American  Wonder,  and  all 
standard  kinds  at  prices  as  low  as  good  pure  stock  can  be  sold. 

SEED  CORN. — Dibble’s  Mammoth  8-rowed  Flint  Corn, 
the  largest  eared,  heaviest  yielding  Corn  out.  Our  crop  of  40 
acres  made  140  bushels  per  acre  last  season. 

SEED  OATS. —  Our  new  Early  Golden  Prolific  made  a 
yield  of  114  bushels  per  acre  on  our  own  farm  in  1894,  the 
poorest  Oat  year  in  a  decade. 

Great  White  Maine. — 406  bushels  from  four  acres,  with  com¬ 
mon  culture,  is  the  record. 

SEED  BARLEY. — Pure  Canada  6-rowed,  yields  over  50 
bushels  per  acre. 

SEED  BEANS. — Day’s  Leafless  Medium  (new),  best  for 
field  culture.  One  stalk  produced  972  beans  that  weighed 
1 1  ounces. 

We  give  $150.00  in  gold  to  growers  of  our  Seeds  this  year  ;  also  10  large  packets 
of  pure,  fresh  Garden  Seeds  to  new  customers  ordering  $1.00  worth,  or  more,  of  our 
Farm  Seeds.  It  pays  to  plant  high-bred  Seeds  and  raise  big  crops.  Catalogue  free- 
It  is  a  money  maker  for  farmers. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  COMPANY, 

Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


ZOO  LBs 

TRA  D  E 


The  above  cut  was  made  from  a  photograph  taken  of 
a  train  of  42  ears,  which  left  our  works  on 
August  30,  1894,  for  North  Vernon,  Indiana, 
loaded  with  our  various  brands  of 

Fish  and  Bane  Fertilizers, 

and  was  undoubtedly  the  largest  single  shipment  of 
Fertilizers  ever  made  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

Wa  have  a  complete  line  of  eight  brands  for 
all  sails  and  crops.  Also  manufacture  and 
deal  in  Agricultural  Chemicals. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  TERRITORY  NOT  TAKEN. 


THE  JARECKI  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  SANDUSKY,  OHIO. 


HIGH-GRADE  FERTILIZERS. 

TRUCKER’S  DELIGHT. — A  perfect  Fertilizer  for  all 
garden  crops.  C.  CL  C.  Special  Potato  Manure 
is  unexcelled  for  this  crop.  Baker’s  Standard 
Guano  an  excellent  “all  ’round”  Fertilizer.  FKIt- 
TILIZ1NG  CHEMICALS,  etc.,  etc.  Special 
Brand  for  each  leading  crop.  We  make  a  specialty 
of  High-Grade  Fertilizers  for  Gardeners’  and 
Truckers’  use.  Local  Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccu¬ 
pied  territory.  Samples  and  Descriptive  Pamphlets 
sent  on  application. 

Tlie  Chemical  Co.,  of  Canton,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ODORLESS 

MINERAL 


delivered  at  your 
nearest  station,  for 
$20.00  per  ton. 


Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  foi 


circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO. 


No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


The  Farmers’  Fertilizer  Go., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y., 

Offers  to  farmers  its  well-known  reliable  and  excel¬ 
lent  fertilizers,  used  with  such  uniform  success  the 
last  15  years.  If  there  is  no  agent  at  or  near  your 
place,  write  us  for  special  terms.  All  goods  in  100-lb. 
bags.  We  deliver  at  your  Railroad  Station.  Our 
“REAPER”  brand  has  a  record  of  500  bushels  pota¬ 
toes,  and  900  bushels  onions  to  the  acre. 


ETOE&  ©SB  E  Suited  for  garden  or 
FsliERa  lUat  fruit;  50  acres:  part 

fine  sandy  loam  lying  to  south.  New,  roomy  house 
and  barn,  water,  etc.,  convenient.  A  real  bargain. 
For  particulars  address  GEO.  AROEN,  Newport,  Vt. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 


FOR  SALE.  A  Northern 
Colony.  A  beautiful  Coun¬ 


try  and  village.  Plenty  of  good  farms.  Free  circulars. 
CITIZENS  LAND  B.  L.  &  D.  CO..  Claremont.  Va. 


SUCCESS 

IS  ATTAINED  WITH 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

MADE  BY 

THE  DEM1NG  CO,  Salem,  0. 


BUCKET  AND  BARREL  PUMPS  OF 
VARIOUS  STYLES,  WITH  ALL  BRASS 
WORKING  PARTS;  KNAPSACK  SPRAY¬ 
ERS,  DKMING-VERMORKL  AND  BOR- 
SPRAY  NOZZLES,  ETC. 
THE  WORLD’S  BEST.” 

(Xj^Catalogue  and  Treatise  on  application. 

HENI0N  &  HUBBELL,  1  rmrarn 
Gen’l Western Agts. 


r  Iji  j\  8MI  IT  Works  successfully  with 

I  nilBVSKall  V4H.  P.  Also  Grinding 

Mills  and  Water  Wheels.  DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.. 
317  Highland  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras, 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras _ 

Western,  tlrst . 

Western,  seconds . . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 

First  . 

Seconds .  . 

Thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . . ' 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . . 

Thirds . . 

Factory,  firkins,  extras . 

Tubs,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . 

Thirds .  . . .  ’  ’ 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . . 

Poor  to  good . . 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark . 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  gathered,  first. 

Western  and  N’western.  average  best _ 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime . 

West’n  Refrigerator,  fall-packed,  choice 
Refrigerator,  early  packed,  firsts 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  good . 

Refrigerator,  Inferior,  per  case . 

Limed,  per  doz . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . . 

Buckwheat,  silver . . 

Buckwheat,  Japan . . . .  ” 

Corn . . 

Oats . " . "  ” 

MEATS— DRESSED. 
Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  unfrozen. 

Prime,  frozen  per  lb . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

Barnyard,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Spring  lambs,  dressed,  prime,  each . i 

Fair  to  good,  each . ; 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb. 

Light,  fat,  per  lb  . . .' . 

Medium,  per  lb . 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb . 

Heavy,  rough,  per  lb . 

Pigs,  small  roasting,  per  lb . 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb . 

■  POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . . 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 

Scotch,  per  I6s-lb  sack . 

English,  per  lf58-lb  sack.  . 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Per  sack  . 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  sack . 

L.  I.  Rose,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  in  bbls.,  per  bbl . .  ] ' 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Per  180  lbs . 

White  kinds,  per  180-lbs . 

Michigan,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . . . ! 

Jersey  sweets,  fancy  Vinekind.  per  bbl 

Double-headed  bbls . 

POULTRY-DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  selected  hens,  choice . 

Mixed  weights,  choice . 

Young  toms  or  old  toms . 

Old  toms . 

Capons,  Phil.,  large,  per  lb . '. 

Medium,  per  lb . •• . 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb . ”  ’ " 

Western,  fancy,  large . 

Medium  size . ” 

Small  and  slips . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  fancy,  per  lb . .  .  .  . 

Phila.,  fair  to  good . 

Jersey,  pri  me . . 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  prime..!.  ...] 

Western,  average  best  lots . 

Fowls,  Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  prime . .  . 

Western,  average,  best  lots . 

Fowls  or  chickens,  common  to  good . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . "" 

Western . 

Geese,  Md.,  prime . 

Western . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz _ ]]"”], 3 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . ]  ]g 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . ],2 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart . . 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 

Imported  White,  per  100 . .  . 

Imported  Red,  per  100 . 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 

Unwashed,  per  bbl . “  ”  ] 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz  roots . 

State,  per  doz  roots . 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz  bunches.....'., 

Horseradish,  per  lb . 

Kale,  per  bbl . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz- . 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl  ... 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 

White,  per  bbl . 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . 

Spinach,  per  bbl . . 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . .  .  .  .  .  . 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . ”  ”  ”  ]  ] 

String  beans,  Bermuda,  per  small  box. . 

Tomatoes,  Key  West,  per  crate . 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl . 


Otnnlrri  of  Go  d 
U  LduJid  of  Straw 
Made  and  Saved 

BY  USING 


Over  2000  in  uso.  Forty  of  the  best  Threshing 
Machine  Manufacturers  licensed  to  build.  Every 
Stacker  licensed  or  built  by  us,  bears  trade  mark 
shown  in  this  ad.  You  get  the  best  threshing 
machinery  in  the  world  of  our  licensees  without 
a  lawsuit.  All  infringers  prosecuted  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Farmers  gladly  pay  extra  for  threshing. 
Stacks  by  blast  of  fan.  No  men  on  stack.  No 
dust.  Separator  capacity  increased  20  per  cent. 
No  moving,  no  setting.  Works  automatically.  Is 
equally  adapted  to  Separators  and  Clover  ilul- 
lers.  VVrite  for  FREE  catalogue  giving  full 
description. 
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C  O  L  U  M  B I A  N  A  PUMP  CO. , 
48  R.  R.  St.,  Columbiana,  Ohio- 


^‘NUMYR’s^TsSrS  NOZZLE 

Nickeled;  can’t  clog;  ask  your  dealer.  By  mail,  75c. 
Ulus.  Circ.  free.  H.  F.  NEUMI3YER,  Macungie,  Pa. 


AUTOMATIC 


RACE  AND  FRONT  STREETS,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 
MANUFACTURE  US  OF  A  [,L  KINDS  OF 

Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  and  Sding,  Galvanized  Steel 
Roofing,  Eaves  Troughs,  Conductor  Pipe,  Etc. 

The  Pioneers  of  the  Metal  Roofing  business  In  the  U.  S.  When  writ¬ 
ing  for  our  Prices  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Send  for  Ill.  Catalogue.  John  J.  McGowen,  Ithaca, N.Y 


ONE-HORSE  DOUBLE  ROW 


ARIS-GREEN^ 

DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  J.  XV.  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa. 
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►QUARTER  OF  CENTUK  Y  OLD, 


FAY'S  MANILLA 

ROOFING. 


n  ax/-11-  PAYS- 

I  1  SB  If  b"r  blimps  Have  Automatic 
rnj  fl  I  Agitators  amt  Do  lies!  Work. 

"  Everybody  says  so.  Cata- 
■  \ logue  and  book  of  in- 
struction  4c.  Circulars  free. 

0^  FIELD  FORCE  PUMJ»  CO., 
118  Bristol  Ave.,  Look  port,  N.  Y. 


st  rongWATER  PROOF, n&  ™?d 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlast *  tin  or  iron 
A  Durable  Substitute  lor  Plaster  on  xvullsn 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples  Ae 
lhe  FA  V  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO.,  CASlDFN,N.j’ 


For  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

The  J.  W.  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass 


THE  “SAFETY” 

Jgt  f  Potato  Bug  Wagon 


Thoroughly  poisoning 
rour  rows  at 
once.  Two  acres 
per  hour;  20 
,  acres  per  day. 
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Word  comes  from  ttie  Agencies  that  Chiefs 
Jack  Fross  and  S110  Drift' are  already  on  the 
war  path,  and  Hi  Watah  soon  to  follow,  all 
bent  on  demolishing  the  settlers’  fences 
Nothing  In  the  shape  of  a  wire  fence  can 
withstand  their  assaults,  except  one  which  is 
called  The  Page.  '1  his  is  made  of  Coiled 
Steel  wires  and  is  so  elastic  that  some  claim 
it  “hoodos”  its  enemies.  The  settler  who  lias 
tnis  is  perfectly  safe. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


MICH  A  nil  &  War  *1,  Richards,  Ohio 


.  1  75@2  25 
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Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  KG  I  to  05  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


We  manufacture  a  special 
line  of  Bucket  and  Barrel 
Spray  Pumps;  also  the 
Chase  Patent  Fog  Nozzle. 
All  our  Pumps  are  either 
brass  or  brass-lined,  and 
are  especially  adapted  to 
operating  in  spraying  solu¬ 
tions.  Our  Fog  Nozzle  is  far 
uperior  to  any  nozzle  in  the 
market  for  simplicity.  With 
this  Nozzle  we  throw  a  very 
fine  mist  or  fog,  which  thor¬ 
oughly  saturates  all  objects 
with  which  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact;  will  not  choke,  and  is 
easily  changed  from  a  spray 
to  a  solid  stream.  AGENTS 
WANTED. 


Thcmcsh  around  the  PANEL  shows 


how  the  Fence  is  maoe. 


EVERY  FARMER 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE: 

Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence ;  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts  and  Steel  Rails ;  Tree,  Flowor  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  HighSt.,DeKalb,IlI. 


is  more  or  less  interested  In  fencing.  Whether  In¬ 
tending  to  purchase  or  not,  drop  us  a  card  and  we 
will  mail  a  copy  of  our  1895  catalogue. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  Street,  TREMONT,  ILL. 


Canton,  Ohio, 


FARM  KK8  build  your  own  fences  with 
Louden’s  Perteeti  11  Wire  ana  Picket 
Field  t  once  M a<  litre  liesi  machice  In 
world  Fence  costs  20  to  30c  per  rod.  2 
men  can  build  40  to  50  rods  per  cay.  1000 
agts  wanted  to  tell  machines.  Circulars 
free.  L.  C.  LOWDEN.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


.1  75@2  00 
.  5@  10 

.3  00@7  00 
5  00@10  00 
10  00®  — 
.1  00@1  25 
.  50@1  00 
.  50  @1  00 
.  10®  75 
.  1  00@1  50 
.  2@  7 

.1  25@1  75 
.  50@1  00 
.2  25@2  75 
.2  00@2  75 
.2  25@2  50 
.4  00@9  00 
.1  75@2  25 


f  LEGGETTS  k 

fungiroid 

^  powdered 
Bordeaux 
k  mixture^ 


00  for  a 


to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10 No.  10  Gal. wires.  Cross 
wires  No.  12.  TRUK,  we 
will  sell  you  the  wire  on 
this  guarantee.  Agents 
ilVanteU. Catalogue  Free 
CARTKR 

■  Wire  Fence  IHaeh.Co. 
Box  SO,  Derby,  ©. 


A  GOOD  ARTICLE 

Is  always  cheaper  than  a 
poor  one  regardless  of 
price.  Sometimes  a  first- 
class  article  by  its  sim¬ 
plicity  of  manufacture  be¬ 
comes  cheap  in  price. 
Cyclone  Woven  Wire 
Fence  Co.,  Holly, Mich. 


EUREKA  FENCE  CO 

RICHMOND  IND.. _ 


Leggett’s  Paris-Green  or  Fry  Powdef 

Gun.  For  Orchard.  Vineyard,  Garden  or  Potato  Field 
Distributes  Paris-Green,  Sulphur,  -‘Fungiroid  ”  or 
any  dry  powder.  Light.  Swift,  Easy,  Safe,  Strong  and 
Cheap.  Thousands  in  Use. 

Illustrated  Circular  on  application. 
LEGGETT  <fc  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


WE  FURNISHr^teS 
WIRE  AND  MACHINE 


a  FIT  ciS$5.50 

Automatic  Mixer.  Barrel  Attachment. 

60  nnoimiqp  En,!orswl  by  the  leading  Entomol- 
ThF,  tV  1  “0C\°K'StsoftheU.S.  A  valuable  Ulus- 
trated  Book  (worth  f>.00)  given  to  each  purchaser, 
eatislaction  Guaranteed,  or  Money  Refunded 
Jll. Catalogue  and  Treatise  on  Sprayinsr.Free 
Our  Agents  are  making  from  S5  to  StiO  per  day.' 
For  particulars  and  P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  Col 
terms, address  Box  as  Catskill,  N. Y, 


Send  them  to  WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO. 
229  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


SOUTH  HAVEN  MICH 


THE  STANDARD  '  „|I|SH 

BERRY  PACK  AG  EOF  THE  WORLD 


MAKES  3  COMPLETE 


CHOICE  PRODUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Hogs,  Lambs,  Calves,  etc. 
Stencils,  etc.,  on  application.  GARNER  &  CO 
Produce  Commission  Merchants,  32  Little  12th  Street' 
New  York.  Reference  :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Climax  Baskets  for  Peaches,  Grapes  and  Helons 


WILLSPRAY  10  ACRES  PER  DAY. 


HOW  IS  YOUR  BACK! 


SEND  5TASVP 
►  FOR  o Ample  I 
AND  CATALOGUE 


Soaked,  chafed  and  poisoned  by  using  the  commor 
knapsack  sprayer,  but  never  with  the  “ECLIPSE.’ 
The  neatest,  cleanest,  best  fitting,  easiest  working 
and  best  constructed  knapsack  sprayer  ever  invented, 
Right  or  left-hand  shifting  handle,  instantly  detach¬ 
able  pump.  We  guarantee  it  in  every  particular. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  ’Harbor,  Mich. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA.SS 

„  .  ,  —  '  nips,  Beets. 

Beans,  Apples,  Dried  Apples:  Fresh  Eggs,  Live  Poul¬ 
try;  Dressed  Hogs  and  Veal  Calves,  of  fine  quality 
are  now  finding  favorable  sale  here.  For  quotations 
and  market  advices,  write 


:  &IAM0H&  PACKAGE  CG 

Rochester, 

ict-  18  Furnace  Street,  f\|.Y 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO 


Devoted  to  the  dove) 
opmentof  the  resource! 


Monthly.  Illustrated. 
$1  #  year.  Elsinore,  Cal, 


Established  in  1876, 


ran 
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Primer 


BALANCED  PLANT  FOOD. 


Part  II. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Bene. 


A  ton  of  average  wood  ashes  will  con¬ 
tain  about  these  substances  : 


TON  OF 

WOOD  A8IIES. 

Sand,  earth  and  coal . . 

Moisture . 

Lime . 

Potash . 

Phosphoric  acid . 

Other  matters . 

Unleached. 

.  260 

.  240 

.  1,220 

.  110 

.  38 

.  132 

Leached. 

260 

600 

1,020 

22 

28 

70 

Totals . 

.  2,000 

2,000 

First  see  what  leaching  or  flooding 
water  through  the  ton  of  ashes  does.  It 
washes  out  most  of  the  potash  and  part 
of  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  adds  3(50 
pounds  of  moisture — v\  hich  represents 
the  amount  of  water  which  does  not 
readily  pass  through  the  ashes.  This 
extra  weight  of  water  reduces  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  lime,  and,  of  course,  the 
leached  ashes  are  not  so  valuable  as 
plant  food  after  losing  the  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid. 

There  is  no  better  source  of  the  potash 
in  plant  food  than  good  ashes.  They 
are  the  closest  to  the  original  plant, 
tinely  divided  and  very  soluble.  Not 
only  do  they  supply  direct  plant  food, 
but  they  are  in  just  the  right  form 
to  produce  certain  chemical  actions  in 
the  soil  which,  indirectly,  are  of  great 
value  to  agriculture.  We  wish  to  give 
all  due  consideration  to  ashes  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer,  so  that  when  we  came  to  discuss 
substitutes  for  them,  we  shall  not  con¬ 
sider  merely  the  actual  cost  of  the  miner¬ 
als  at  market  prices  for  different  sub¬ 
stances. 

The  first  question  about  this  comes 
from  Ohio  : 

I  have  been  told  that  coal  ashes  are  far  ahead 
of  wood  ashes  as  a  fertilizer.  What  is  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  opinion  ? 

We  think  that  question  has  been  asked 
by  about  every  one  who  ever  tried  to 
study  out  the  question  of  plant  food. 
Luckily  we  have  no  opinions,  but  some 
good  facts  on  this  subject.  The  only  real 
fertilizing  value  in  the  wood  ashes  is  the 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  they  contain. 
The  lime  is  not  considered  in  this  fertiliz¬ 
ing  value,  since  its  chief  action  is  not  so 
much  to  feed  plants,  as  to  increase  the 
soil’s  ability  to  give  up  plant  food.  In  a 
ton  of  coal  ashes,  there  are  about  75 
pounds  of  lime,  3G  pounds  of  potash,  and 
five  of  phosphoric  acid.  Probably  not 
over  two  pounds  of  this  potash  is  avail¬ 
able.  Why  ?  Because  the  fierce  heat  at 
which  the  coal  was  burned,  has  changed 
the  potash,  with  sand  into  glass  which 
even  boiling  acid  will  not  dissolve.  It  is 
a  fact  worth  remembering  that  powdered 
glass  may  contain  far  more  potash  than 
wood  ashes,  though  it  would  have  no 
value  as  a  fertilizer,  since  the  plants 
could  not  dissolve  and  use  it.  Over  1,800 
pounds  of  the  ton  of  coal  ashes,  consist 
of  earth  reduced  to  a  fine  dust  or  powder 
by  the  action  of  the  fire.  They  are  not 
unlike  clay  roasted  and  burned  to  a 
powder.  But  why  are  not  coal  ashes 
just  as  good  as  wood  ashes  ? 

Coal  must  be  the  product  of  “  organic 
matter”  or  it  would  not  burn.  What  we 
call  “  coal,”  is  derived  from  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  that  existed  on  the  earth  ages  ago. 
This  vegetation  probably  existed  at  one 
time  not  unlike  some  of  our  muck  or 


A  farm  of  420  acres,  having  12,000  fruit 
trees — apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries 
planted  five  years  ago,  can  be  bought  this 
winter  at  a  low  price.  The  farm  nearly 
adjoins  the  city  of  Chillicothe,  O.,  lies  on 
fine  rolling  land  well  adapted  to  fruit 
culture  and  stock  raising.  The  owner 
died  and  the  land  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  corporation  whose  business  is  not  farm¬ 
ing  or  fruit  growing.  It  is  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  address  A.  C.  lloug'hton,  81 
Wheeler  Building,  Columbus,  0. — Adv, 


peat  bogs  to-day.  New  soil  was  formed 
above  it,  and  the  mass  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  was  pressed  and  hardened  down  into 
the  black  masses  we  call  coal.  The 
vegetation  of  that  era  was  evidently  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  to-day.  It  was 
ranker  and  coarser,  and  contained  more 
silica  (the  hard,  flinty  substance  found 
in  pure  sand).  You  might  compare  the 
coarse,  hard  grass  or  rushes  growing  in 
wet  places  with  the  finest  upland  hay, 
to  see  how  this  coal  vegetation  differed 
from  ours.  Again,  this  vegetation  was 
soaked  and  leached  through  countless 
ages,  so  that  most  of  the  lime,  and  soluble 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  were  leached 
out  of  it.  Some  of  you  have  doubtless 
seen  an  old  log  which  has  lain  for  years 
in  a  wet  place  with  sand  around  it.  The 
sand  has  found  its  way  all  through  the 
wood.  Chemical  changes  have  been  go¬ 
ing  on  displacing  the  useful  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  etc.,  and  depositing  the 
useless  silica. 

We  take  time  to  explain  this  so  that 
you  may  understand  why  coal  ashes  have 
no  special  fertilizing  value.  We  have 
known  men  to  pay  money  for  coal  ashes, 
thinking  that  they  must  be  as  valuable 
as  wood  ashes.  Yet  coal  ashes  have 
been  known  to  benefit  soils  ?  That  is  so, 
but  not  by  adding  fertility.  Let  us  first, 
therefore,  consider  the  action  of  ashes 
aside  from  their  capacity  to  feed  the 
plant.  On  loose,  open  sand,  drainage  is 
perfect,  and  water  runs  away  too  rapidly. 
Such  soils  dry  out,  both  because  of  this 
rapid  drainage,  and  because  the  dry  air 
circulates  freely  through  them.  The 
larger  the  particles  of  the  soil,  the  larger 
the  spaces  between  them,  and  the  less 
chance  for  moisture  to  be  held.  It  has 
often  been  noticed  that  on  such  soils,  a 
thick  dressing  of  fine  coal  ashes,  well 
worked  in,  will  do  more  good  than  a 
coat  of  coarse  manure,  and  will  enable  a 
seeding  of  grain  or  grass  to  start  and 
grow.  This  has  led  many  people  to 
claim  that  coal  ashes  must  be  a  good  fer¬ 
tilizer,  because  they  “bi-ought  in  grass.” 
Some  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  coal 
ashes  will  always  “  bi'ing  in”  clover — no 
matter  whether  the  seed  is  sown  or  not. 

We  wish  to  have  it  clearly  understood 
at  the  start,  that  all  manurial  substances 
may  serve  two  pui-poses — they  may  yield 
plant  food  directly  to  the  plant,  or  act 
in  the  soil  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  its 
capacity  for  holding  water,  loosen  it  up 
so  as  to  admit  more  air,  or  act  on  the 
soil  itself  to  set  plant  food  free. 

We  know  very  well  that  we  can  take  a 
l-ough,  hide-bound  itchy  cow,  and  in¬ 
crease  her  flow  of  milk  by  giving  her  a 
good  daily  carding*.  This  rubbing  of 
the  hide  does  not  place  any  more  food  in 
her  stomach,  but  by  opening  the  pores 
of  her  skin,  and  relieving  irritation,  it 
enables  her  to  digest  her  food  better,  and 
consequently  more  of  it  is  used  for  a 
useful  purpose.  Adding  the  coal  ashes 
to  the  sand,  may  be  compai’ed  to  carding 
the  cow.  The  fine,  powdery  ashes  filled 
in  the  spaces  between  the  particles  of 
sand.  It  was  just  like  a  man  taking  a 
coarse  sieve  and  plugging  up  three- 
fourths  of  each  mesh.  Of  course  it  “  held 
water  ”  better.  Not  only  was  the  water 
slower  in  soaking  through,  but  in  a  dry 
time  the  water  from  below  rose  easier 
than  before  since,  as  every  one  knows, 
water  rises  much  higher  in  a  small  tube 
than  in  a  lai’ge  one.  Thus  while  the 
coal  ashes  added  no  actual  fertility  to 
the  soil,  they  did  provide  an  abiding 
place  for  water  right  where  the  seed  and 
the  young  plant  could  use  it.  When  we 
use  coal  ashes  as  a  mulch  around  cur¬ 
rant  bushes,  something  of  the  same  re¬ 
sult  takes  place.  Some  people  use  pot¬ 
ash  in  the  form  of  strong  lye.  This  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  poured  over  coal 


ashes.  The  ashes  absorb  the  water,  and 
thus  hold  the  potash  in  a  convenient 
form  for  application  to  the  soil.  We 
shall  learn  that  this  matter  of  regulating 
the  supply  of  water  by  changing  the 
texture  of  the  soil  by  cultivating,  mulch¬ 
ing  or  irrigating,  is  of  as  much  import¬ 
ance  as  the  supplying  of  plant  food. 
Never  forget  that  all  fertilizing  sub¬ 
stances  have  two  effects — one  on  the 
plant  dii’ectly  in  supplying  plant  food, 
and  one  on  the  soil  in  changing  its  texture 
or  setting  free  fertility. 

Wood  ashes  affect  the  soil  even  more 
than  coal  ashes  do.  They  are  as  fine, 
and  thus  able  to  close  up  the  spaces  in 
coarse  soils,  and  the  lime,  soda  and  pot¬ 
ash  enable  them  to  make  cement-like 
combinations  for  compacting  the  soil. 
Dr.  Jenkins  gives  an  illustration  of  the 
cement  made  by  stiri-ing  up  clay,  wood 

£Ui.$crUancofl.$  9ulmti.c4nfl. 

YVE~^ 

GIVE  AWAY 

A  Sample  Package  (4  to  7  doses)  of 

Dr.  Pierce’s 
Pleasant  Pellets 

To  any  one  sending  name  and  address  lo 
us  on  a  postal  card. 

QNCE  USED  THEY  ARE  ALWAYS  IN  FAVOR. 

Hence ,  our  object  in  sending  them  out 
broadcast 

- ON  TRIAL _ _ _ — . 

They  absolutely  cure 

SICK  HEADACHE, 

Biliousness,  Constipation, 
Coated  Tongue,  Poor  Ap¬ 
petite,  Dyspepsia  and  kin¬ 
dred  derangements  of  the 
Stomach, Liver  and  Bowels. 

Don't  accept  sonic  substitute  said 
to  be  “ just  as  good." 

The  substitute  costs  the  dealer 
less. 

It  costs  you  ABOUT  the  same. 

HIS  profit  is  in  the  “  just  as 
good.  ’  ’ 

WHERE  IS  YOURS? 

Address  for  Free  Sample, 

World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 

No.  663  Main  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger ;  $1.60  each ;  9.000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  and  53  Elm  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PMC  DECT  Farm  Account  Book  on  Earth.  3d 

I  Ilk  DhU  I  Ed. .containing many  improvements 
ow  ready,  50c.  GEO.  A.  ROGERS.  N.  Andover,  Mass. 


Star* 

Lathes 


Foot  Power 
Screw  cutting 
Automatic 
Cross  Feed 

9  and  12  inch  Swing. 

New  Designs.  Novel  Features. 
Semi  for  Catalogue  B. 

SENECA  FALLS  MFG.  COMPANY, 

oo  Vails  N.  V. 


ONE  YEAR  TRIAL  FREE 

A  fine  14k.  gold  pUted  watch  to  every  reader  of  this  paper. 
Written  guarantee  for  6  yra.scnt  with  each  watch.  Cutthii 
out  and  Bend  it  to  us  with  your  fullname  and  address, 
and  we  will  send  you  one  ofthese elegant  richly  jew¬ 
eled  gold  finished  watches  by  express  for  examination 
and  if  you  thin  kit  equal  in  appearance  to  a  gold 

watch,  pay  our  sample  price  f*J. &8&nd  it  is  yours. 
We  send  with  the  watch  our  guarantee  that  you  can 
it  at  any  time  within  one  year  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  if  you  sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we  will 
give  you  one  FREE.  Write  at  once  as  we  shall  send 
►ut  samples  for  60  days  only. 

CHICAGO  WATCH  CO., 
CTL.  Si„  281  Wabash  Are.,  CHICAGO 


Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Backache. 

~ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

SAFE,  SURE,  PROMPT. 


At  the  World’s 
Fair  everybody  got 
a  ribbon  and  di¬ 
ploma. 

Ashton’s  Salt 

alone  received  a  medal  for 
superiority  as  a  dairy  salt. 

It  is  now,  as  it  always  has 
been,  the  “Leader”  and  the 
“Standard.” 

Use  no  other. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 
Agents  for  United  States  and  Canada, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


BLATCHFORD’S 


Perfect  Substitute  for  flilk  in  raising  Calves. 
Doubled  in  stren gth  this  season.  One  lb.  makes 
one  gal.  of  rich  Gruel  as  nutritious  as  milk. 
Sample  25  lbs.,  $1.00.  Pamphlet  *‘How  to 
Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without 
nilk,”  with  letters  from  those  who  have  done 

so,  sen t  free. _ _ 

I.  W.  BARWELL,  16  Pacific  Ave., Chicago, 

_ Jobber  of  HiH  Feeds,  Grain,  etc., _ _ 

3luten  Meal,  Pure _ Oilmeals,  Un  decorticated 

Cocton  Seed  fleai,  Fat  Stock  Corn  and  Wheat 
~Feed,  Rice  fl.-al,  Corn  Bran,  Wheat  Bran, 
fltddi.ngs,  Flour,  etc.  of  best  qualities. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grim 

A  boy  can  operate  and 
in  order.  “Book 
and  sample  meal  FRtE. 

All  kinds  mill  machinery, 
mills  built,  roller  or  buhrsysteni 
Reduced  Prices  for  ’US. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N  GO. 

270  Day  Street, 


GRINDS  WHEAT, 

rye,  barley  and  oats  fine,  also 
ear  corn ;  and  does  It  all  on  one 
set  of  grinders.  Different  from 
Others.  Improved.  Best. 
Special  price,  now. 

(\  a  I-II  iiiidio  a  sizes  of  belt  power  mills.) 

P.  H.  B0WSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


D  RELIABLE 

PEERLESS 
FEED 

GRINDERS 

Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
degree  of  fineness  than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War¬ 
ranted  not  to  choke.  We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MIL*  ON  EARTH. 

w-  Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO., JOLIET,  ILL. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages,  Wagons.  Windmills,  Bicycles.  Harness, 
etc.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


FREE 


POULTRY  BOOK,  40  pages,  16 
varieties.  Eggs,  $1  for  13.  DAVIS 
BROS.,  Box  E,  Washington,  N.  J 


EGGS  M  FOWLS 

CAD  Oil  C  From  50 varieties.  Largest 
fun  OAL£  KAMiK  In  the  West. 
2000  prizes  at  1  O  State  Shows  In  1H94. 

Send  three  one  cent  stamps  for  best  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  size  8  x  zx,  32  pap'es. 

CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  BOX  E,  COLUMBUS,  0. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  1 1895 

Printed  in  colors.  The  finest  and  best 
Poultry  Book  ever  published, ^illus¬ 
trates  and  describes  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  poultry.  Gives  prices  ot 
Poultry  and  Eggs,  Plans  for  Poultry 
Houses  and  Remedies  for  Diseases.*,  If 
you  raise  Poultry,  you  can  not  afford 
to  be  without  i  t.  Sent  for  10c.  in  silver 
or  stamps.  Address, 

The  J.  W.  MILLER  CO> 

Box  NO.  121.  FREEPORT.  ILL. 


SHOEHflAKER’S 
MAMMOTH 
FOR 
1395 


Is  positively  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Others  advertise  the  finest  ( but  they  have 
not  got  it  J.  If  you  want  something  thatisjust  as 
you  find  it  advertised  here  or  even 
better,  you  will  get  it  by  sending 
your  order  to  me  I  PROVE  ALL  I 
CLAIM.  Geo.  P.  Pilling  &  bon, Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.,  write: — 

“It  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  without  a  peer. 
It  8how3  unsparing  pains  and  bristles  with 
valuable  information  on  every  page.” 

It  contains  88  pages,  best  paper,  in 
colors,  photo  engravings  oftlie  largest  l>oultry  fa.m  it:  the  North¬ 
west.  Also  other  fine  engravings,  besides  illustrations  of  45  of 
the  leading  varieties  of  Pure  Bred  Bowls,  with  full  description 
and  prices  of  them,  and  egg.  Gives  receips  for  the  besteggfood. 
Condition  Powder,  sure  remedies  for  all  known diseasesof  fowls, 
best  plans  with  illustrations  to  build  cheap  and  convenient  Poul¬ 
try  Houses.  Sent  to  any  addressfor  15  cents,  postpaid.  Addess 

C.C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  67  Freeport,  III.  (J.  S.  A 
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ashes  and  water.  This  makes  a  good 
material  for  patching  holes  in  pipes,  etc. 
In  this  case,  the  lye  formed  by  the  soda 
and  potash  in  the  ashes,  acts  chemically 
on  the  clay,  and  binds  it  together,  mak¬ 
ing  it  sticky  and  coherent.  The  coal 
ashes  make  simply  a  mechanical  mixture, 
but  the  wood  ashes  go  beyond  that  and 
make  a  chemical  combination.  You 
might  take  coal  ashes  and  a  little  fat, 
and  have  a  mechanical  mixture  for  wash¬ 
ing  your  hands  ;  while  wood  ashes  and 
fat  would  make  soap — a  chemical  mix¬ 
ture.  The  wood  ashes,  therefore,  will 
act  to  cement  the  soil  together,  and 
thus  make  it  hold  moisture  better.  Of 
course  this  benefit  will  be  most  marked 
on  sands  or  soils  with  an  open  texture, 
because  they  need  the  compacting  more 
than  others,  and  an  increased  capacity 
to  hold  water  will  make  the  improve¬ 
ment  more  marked.  Coal  ashes  or  leached 
wood  ashes,  would  also  benefit  a  stiff 
clay  to  some  extent,  by  lightening  it, 
but  unleached  ashes  might  make  the 
stiff  clay  worse  than  ever,  by  changing 
it  into  a  cement.  That  would  be  due  to 
the  chemical  action  of  the  potash  and 
soda.  The  coal  ashes  being  coarser  than 
the  clay  particle  and  having  only  a 
mechanical  effect,  would  make  the  clay 
more  open  and  loose.  Another  soil  effect 
of  the  ashes  is  due  to  the  lime  which  they 
contain,  and  that  we  shall  speak  about 
next  week. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Serving  the  Sow. — The  time  to  serve  a  sow  is 
from  three  to  six  days  after  weaning  the  pigs. 
By  having  them  served  at  this  time,  one  can  raise 
two  litters  a  year,  and  allow  the  pigs  to  be  two 
months  with  the  sow.  T.  a.  h. 

Saxonburg,  Pa. 

A  Worm  Cure. — A  cure  for  worms  in  hogs  is  to 
put  a  common  fire  shovel  full  of  ashes  in  a  pail 
of  swill  once  a  day  for  two  or  three  days.  It  will 
do  the  job,  and  will  also  cure  kidney  worms.  It 
is  better  and  safer  than  turpentine.  d.  h. 

Marion  County,  Ill. 

Southern  Wild  Turkeys. — Tell  your  readers  to 
go  it  slow  on  the  wild  turkey  business.  There  are 
lots  of  wild  turkeys  here.  I  have  seen  flocks  with 
20  or  more  in  them  this  season,  and  they  mix  with 
our  tame  turkeys.  We  find  that  what  is  gained  in 
hardiness,  is  more  than  lost  in  size,  and  wild  tur¬ 
key  blood  makes  wild  tame  turkeys.  They  will 
not  come  up  of  themselves,  are  very  wild,  and 
often  go  off  entirely.  I  have  known  whole  flocks 
lost  in  this  way.  o.  o.  G. 

Aylett,  Va. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  and  Straw.— As  the  balanced 
ration  seems  to  be  a  popular  as  well  as  very  in¬ 
teresting  subject,  I  would  like  to  know  what  you 
think  of  wheat  straw  and  cotton-seed  meal  as  a 
ration  for  cattle,  merely  to  winter  on.  How  much 
of  the  latter  would  you  recommend,  if  any  ? 

Allensville,  Ky.  c.  c.  r. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  don’t  think  enough  of  it  to  advise 
any  one  to  try  it.  The  “chemical  analysis”  might 
be  all  right,  but  both  foods  are  dry  and  constipat¬ 
ing,  and  the  animals  would  not  do  as  well  as  they 
should.  You  can  “winter”  a  man  on  buckwheat 
cakes,  pork  and  potatoes,  but  he  will  need  lots  of 
“spring  medicine”  before  he  does  much  plowing. 

Some  Pig  Points.— In  reply  to  J.  H.  B.,  page  79, 
it  is  a  fact  that  sows  may  be  served  the  third  day 
after  dropping  pigs  ;  but  not  many  will  catch  at 
such  service.  If  they  fail  to  breed  then,  they 
rarely  come  in  heat  again  until  their  pigs  are 
weaned.  In  answer  to  W.  O.  P.,  the  Small  York¬ 
shire  is  probably  the  most  meaty  breed  of  any, 
and  with  fair  treatment,  do  not  require  fattening ; 
they  are  always  ready  for  market.  They  can 
hardly  be  excelled  for  some  special  markets, 
where  the  best  quality  of  pork  is  required,  and 
fancy  prices  can  be  obtained.  In  the  general 
market  and  for  pork  growing  on  a  large  scale, 
they  can  not  compete  with  the  Poland-Chinas, 
which  are  of  much  quicker  growth,  and,  as  a  rule, 
better  “  rustlers.”  Why  keep  a  small  breed  that 
require  a  year  to  reach  the  same  weight  the 
Poland-Chinas  will  pass  in  eight  months  ?  w. 

Decorah,  Iowa. 

Bran  and  Shorts.— On  page  79  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
E.  P.  B.  writes  of  his  ration,  saying  wheat  bran 
costs  85  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  wheat  shorts  $1 
per  100  pounds,  etc.  The  R.  N.-Y.  advises  drop¬ 
ping  the  shorts  and  using  more  bran.  Now  will 
The  R.  N.-Y.  or  E.  P.  B.  tell  me  the  difference 
between  bran  and  shorts,  as  to  analysis  and 
mechanical  condition  ?  L.  a.  p. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

R-  N.-Y. — “Bran”  is  a  coarse,  light  product  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  the  outer  husk  or  covering  of  the 
wheat  kernel.  “  Shorts”  or  “middlings”  are  names 
given  to  an  inferior  portion  of  the  flour— not  white 
or  fine  enough  to  be  used  for  the  flour  of  com¬ 
merce.  Average  analyses  are  about  as  follows : 

Muscle-makers.  Fat-formers.  Pure  fat. 


Bran . 11.72  44.66  2.58 

Shorts . 10.79  44.80  2.85 


The  bran  is  coarse  and  more  laxative  than  the 
finer  ground  “  shorts  ” 


Cuds  and  Crosses. — 1.  At  what  hours  is  it  nat¬ 
ural  for  kine  to  chew  their  cud,  in  summer  and  in 
winter,  so  that  the  time  of  feeding  may  be  accom¬ 
modated  to  Nature  ?  2.  Given  at  the  start,  pure 

P.  Rock  hens  crossed  with  pure  White  Leghorns, 
the  pure  white  pullets  alone  being  saved  for  breed¬ 
ing  ;  these  crossed  with  Light  Brahma — to  in¬ 
crease  size — the  white  pullets  with  clean  legs  only 
being  saved.  With  what  breed  should  these  be 
crossed,  to  preserve  the  large  size  of  the  hens  and 
to  secure  the  most  prolific  laying  in  winter,  and 
also  to  preserve  the  white  plumage  and  yellow 
legs  ?  o.  r.  o. 

Sanderstown,  R.  I. 

R.  N.-Y. — 1.  The  cow  has  no  regular  hours  for 
chewing  the  cud.  She  seems  to  make  it  more 
a  matter  of  convenience  than  anything  else. 
Observe  cattle  at  pasture  and  see  what  they  do 
under  natural  conditions.  Cud  chewing  depends 
on  the  fineness  of  the  food,  and  its  taste.  2.  We 
would  take  White  P.  Rocks, though  we  cannot  see 
any  advantage  in  so  much  crossing. 

A  Scrub  Dairy. — I  have  worked  54  years  in  and 
around  the  cow  stable.  I  read  on  the  first  page 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  January  26,  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Glass  about  his  dairy  farm.  I  will  give  a  few 
facts  of  a  small  farm  of  46  acres.  I  have  600 
peach  trees,  100  apple,  25  cherry,  55  pear,  and  1J4 
acre  of  blackberries,  besides  all  other  small 
fruits.  I  raise  three  acres  of  potatoes,  four  to  six 
of  wheat,  from  six  to  nine  acres  of  grass,  four 
to  six  of  corn,  and  have  from  six  to  nine  of 
pasture.  I  keep  11  cows,  3  horses,  and  about 
100  hens.  The  cows  are  all  scrubs  except  two 
—one  purebred  Jersey  and  one  registered  Hol¬ 
stein.  I  also  have  a  registered  bull,  bought  the 
past  fall.  I  must  speak  a  good  word  for  the 
scrubs.  I  am  vealing  one  calf,  but  from  10  cows, 
we  get  40  gallons  of  milk  a  day.  It  is  shipped 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  nets  1354  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon,  winter  price.  The  feed  for  these  cows  is 
ground  wheat,  cotton-seed  meal  and  corn  meal, 
mixed,  equal  portions  of  each.  This  is  fed  twice 
a  day,  turnips  twice  a  day,  with  corn  fodder 
and  good  Timothy  hay,  all  they  can  eat. 

Virginia.  .  benjamin  kenyon. 

Potatoes  for  Sheep. — A  few  weeks  ago,  I  called 
on  Mr.  J.  J.  Wise,  a  successful  sheep  man,  and 
asked  to  see  his  lambs  that  he  was  fattening.  Mr. 
Wise  called  the  building  a  “  shed,”  but  it  was 
inclosed  on  all  sides,  with  a  hay  loft  overhead — a 
nice  warm  place,  well  ventilated.  There  were 
30  lambs,  all  in  thrifty  condition,  with  good  well 
water  by  them  constantly.  “  What  and  how  much 
do  you  feed  your  lambs  ?  ” 

“I  feed  clover  hay,  as  you  see,  and  here  is  their 
grain  in  this  barrel.  It  is  finely-ground  corn-and- 
cob  meal.  I  feed  10  quarts,  morning  and  evening.” 

“Then  your  30  head  only  get  about  10  quarts  of 
pure  corn  meal.” 

“  Yes,  that  is  all  the  grain  they  get.  I  feed  them 
a  bucketful  of  small,  unsalable  potatoes  every 
noon.” 

“  Do  you  think  it  pays  to  pick  up  the  small  po¬ 
tatoes  to  feed  to  stock  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  do;  and  I  have  invented  a  potato 
grinder.  Here  it  is.  I  used  the  crank  and  shaft 
of  a  worn-out  wringer,  fitting  this  wood  shaft, 
which  is  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  on  to  the 
iron  one,  making  a  cylinder.  I  then  put  in  two 
rows  of  spikes,  diagonally  from  end  to  end.  The 
spikes  are  No.  9  wire,  they  stick  out  one  inch  and 
are  one  inch  apart.  The  concave  has  one  row  of 
spikes  of  the  same  length.” 

“How  long  does  it  take  to  run  a  bushel 
through  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  never  have  timed  myself,  but 
it  does  not  take  long  to  run  a  bucketful  through.” 

“  Have  you  fed  raw  potatoes  to  other  stock  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  have,  and  consider  them  good  to  keep 
them  healthy.”  n.  w.  b. 

Portage  County,  O. 


Straining  and  Racking  your  Lungs  and  Throat 
with  a  rasping  Cough,  is  hut  poor  policy.  Rather  cure 
yourself  with  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  an  excel¬ 
lent  remedy  for  Asthma  and  Bronchitis. — Adv. 


DISINFECTANT-VERMICIDE -ANTISEPTIC 


Kills  Vermin  on 
Live  Stock,  Poultry, 
makes  Stable  Ail  < 
Pure  and  Healthy. 


ZENOLEUM 


NON-POISONOUS  SHEEP  DIP. 

Better  and  Safer  than  any  other.  Write  for  circulars 
and  prices. 

THE  A.  H.  ZENNER  CO.,  88  SHELBY  ST.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Saved  by  using  my  Forceps 
Make  you  the  most  mone\ 
Book  on  raising  Hogs,  Fre> 
J.  W.  REIMERS,  1107  H  Street,  Davenport,  la. 


1 0 1C II  TCDDICDC  of  Choice  Breeding, 

latlOn  I  CnnlCnO  for  sale  by 

HUGUENOT  KENNELS,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


KEEPERS  ISP"! 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

|  A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCIC  OIIDD1  ITC 
|  Magazine,  and  Catalog  of  DLL  OUllLlto 

FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  .Yleilinii.O 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex 
periment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2.00. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets  New  York. 


PURE  OLD  PROCESS  GROUND  LINSEED  OIL  CAKE. 

No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  the 
most  essential  elements  in  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Oil  Meal. 
NATIONAL  LINSEED  OIL  CO.,  (II  Erie  Bank  Building.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  Abbott,  Manager.) 


Kills  a  Spavin,  Curb,  or 
Splint.  Cures  Shoulder 
or  Stifle  Lameness. 

Will  not  Scar  or  Blister. 

Horse  Sizes,  50  cents  and  $1.00. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers. 

Prepared  by  Dr,  EARL  S,  SLOAN  CO,, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 


Dr.  Sloan’s  New  Ilook  “Treatise 
on  the  Horse,”  sent  Free. 


Judges  FEEDER  and  BREEDER,  impanel  a  JURY 
of  Horses,  Cattle,  Swine  and  Sheep,  get  their  VER¬ 
DICT  of  “P.  &  B.  COMPOUND.”  It  is  the 


GUERNSEYS ! 

THE  GRANDEST  OF  DAIRY  BREEDS. 

Combining  the  richness  of  tho  Jersey  with  the  sizo 
approximate  to  tho  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  hut 
tending  alone  and  unequaled  in  producing  the 
..3hest  olorod  butter  in  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 

anti ')  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  in  con- 
t.  itution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  tho 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd  " 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  tho  renowned 
S,|uir  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  tho  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  in  America— Comus,  son  of  Squiro 
Kent  and  Statellito,  son  of  Kohim  head  t  he  herd.  All 
particulars  in  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S  P.  TABER  WILLETTS. 

“  The  Old  Brick.”  Koslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  rices. 

ROIJT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE. 

,J.  P.  IIINE,  Shinrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


WANTED 


A  herd  of  well-bred  cattle  In 
exchange  for  house*  and  lot  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Address 
J.  W.  WOODRUFF,  Summordale.  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  E'JKZ. 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattlo; 
also  Poland  China,  Jersey  Bed  and  Sutlolk  Pigs. 


Purestand  Best  Condimfc"tal  Tonic 

Trial  five  pound  box,  express  prepaid,  75  cents.  Agents 
wanted.  Compounded  only  at  Willswood  Farm  by 
Wills  A.  Seward.  Address  for  sample  and  circular, 
207  Broadway,  New  York. 


LAST  CHANCE 


At  tho  greatest  bar¬ 
gains  over  offered  in 
high-class  Shropshire 
Breoding  Ewes  and 
POLAND-CHINA  SWINE.  Write  for  special  prices 
and  Souvenir  Hand-Book,  FREE. 

A.  H.  FOSTER,  Allegan.  Mich. 


YOUR  OWN  BONE 

MEAL,  OYSTER  SHELLS, 

G m  ham  h'lom' ami  Corn,  in  the 

$C  HAND  MILL 

T  U  - (F.  Wilson’s  Patent)  — 

IOO  per  rent  more  made  in  keeping 
I’oultrv.  Oircl’s  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Clarice  Fall  farrowed  Sows,  bred  and  fed  for  breeders, 

“Willswood  Herd” 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

Order  at  once  Pigs  from  the  Spring  litters  of  1895. 
Catalogue  tells  ALL. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  New  Jersey. 


PANNFn  MEAT  ,,’his  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat, 
UnlintU  IfluM  I  carefully  cooked,  ground  line, 
rnn  nnill  TDV  seasoned  and  hermetically 
rUn  rUULI  HI  ■  sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cans. 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls. 
Ground  fine,  it  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  30  cents 
per  can;  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Sclf.Itegulutlng 

incihle  Hatcher 

Money  refunded  i  f  not  as  goo< 
an  any, regardless  o  fprice.  Sene 
4o.  for  No.  23  catalogue,  testi¬ 
monials,  4c.  BUCKEYE  INCU¬ 
BATOR  CO.,  Springfield,  0 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  on  1  y  $6.  Best  &  Cheapest 
for  raising  chicks,  40 1st  Premiums 
4000Testiinonlals.  Send  forCat’J'g 

G.S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


Brooders.  112  First  Premiums 
Sene  for  114-page  Illustrated  Catalogui 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Homxu  City,  Pa. 


The  PERFECTION  Incubator 


Is  the  Favorite,  and  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  he  the  Best  Incu¬ 
bator  made.  It  does  the 
work  to  Perfection.  Every 
machine  fully  Warranted. 
Write  for  Circulars  &  Prices 
The  Perfection  Incubator  & 
Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  11). 


INCUBATORS 

Most  Perfect  Machines,  Best  Material 
and  Workmanship.  Lowest  in 
Price.  Our  Therino-Jtcgiilutor  is 
as  accurate  as  a  Thermometer.  Send 
4c.  for  large  illua.  Catalogue.  Tells  all 
about  it.  High  Class  Poultry  and  Eggs. 
Headquarters  for  Poultry  Supplies. 
PEEKLESS  INCUKATOK  AM) 
BROODER  CO.,  Quincy.  Ill. 


Seif  -  Ketfiilatliip: 
HitOOlIKKS. 


CHESHIRES!The-S"RM 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
reft  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES 


For  true  type  Chester 
Whites,  with  broad 
dished  face,  straight 
backs  and  growthy,  try  G.  It.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  You  won’t  be  disappointed.  Only 
tlrst-class  reg.  stock  shipped.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 


BKRKSHIRE,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  and  Roland  China 
'RIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  anil 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

_  _  _  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

3.  W.  SMITH,  Cochran vllie,  Cheater  Co.,  Peunu. 


FOR  SALE.  < 

Best  varieties  of  ) 
SEED  POTATOES  at 
I’ BICES  TO  SUIT  > 
THE  TIMES.  ( 


BY 

F.  H.  GATES  *  SONS, 

HIIEKDKKS  OF  LARGE 

Poland-China  Hogs 

Clilttenango,  N.  1 


f|  h  j  ft  Poland-Chinas— Few  left  of  Best,  Spring  Boars 
UIIIU  and  Sows  bred.  Write  for  bargains;  must  go. 
Summer  and  fall  pigs.  E.  Weir  &Son,  Reinersville,  O. 


YORKSHIRE  PIGS 


December  last,  for  sale  cheap. 

GEO.  KOONTZE 


Six  choice  Sows  and 
one  Boar;  farrowed 

Georgetown,  Conn. 


Seed  Potatoes;  Cheshire  Hogs;  Duck  and 
Hens’  Eggs.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


You  can  Count  your- 


CHICKENS 

Before  they  are  Hatched 

if  you  will  us-)  a  good  Incubator  and  a  good 
Thermometer— both  are  essential  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  hatch.  A  Guaranteed  incubator 
thermometer  by  express  prepaid  for  75e. 

Taylor  Bros  Go.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. , 


EGGS 

culars.  L 


for  Incubators  my  specialty.  From  vig¬ 
orous  crosses  at  $4  per  100;  also  12  varie¬ 
ties  purebred  stock  at  $2  per  15.  No  cir- 
.  H.  MYERS,  Bethlehem  Centre,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS  and  DUCKS. 

We  offer  two  Yearling  Half-wild  Turkey  Gobblers. 
Their  plumage  is  very  brilliant.  Also  one  trio  of 
Woods  or  Summer  Ducks.  The  Turkeys  are  thor¬ 
oughly  domesticated  and  Ducks  very  gentle. 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


R.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS 

Choice  breeding  fowls  and  eggs  for  hatching ;  moderate 
prices.  Six  fine  cockerels  for  crossing,  $1  each.  Two 
extra  large  W.  P.  Rock  cockerels;  a  few  Buff  Cochins 
and  one  Light  Brahma  cockerel,  $1.50  each. 

8.  A.  LITTLE,  Malcom,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


Pure  Langshans 


Black  and  White.  $2  to $5  each. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Kelley,  Newark, N.Y 


Light  Brahmas.  Early  and  Prolific  layers.  Eggs,  $2 
for  13,  $3  for  20.  Plymouth  Rocks;  eggs,  $1.25  for  13, 
$2  for  26  V.  E,  HASEKICK,  Lakeport,  N  H 


C  ft  Q  0  for  hatching  that  will  hatch.  B.  &  W.  P.  Rocks, 
LUUO  W.  Wyandottes,  Indian  Games,  B.  Minorcas, 
and  P.  Ducks.  SatisfacbUm  guaranteed.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  BUOOKSIDK  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.J 


35$37  Cortlandt Street,  NEW  YORK 


February  23 


SUHNYSIDE  STRAWBERRY 


TRADEWINBS. 

(CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  123.) 

Farmer  Seed  Company,  Faribault, 
Minn. — This  catalogue  shows  that  spe¬ 
cial  attention  is  given  to  the  growing  of 
field  seeds  and  grain.  It  tells  about  per¬ 
manent  pastures  and  meadows  and  how 
they  may  be  obtained.  Those  especially 
interested  in  grass  and  forage  crops, 
should  look  it  over. 

A.  W.  Livingston’s  Sons,  Columbus, 
Ohio.- — A  general  catalogue,  10x8  inches, 
100  pages,  1(5  pages  of  specialties,  with 
colored  covers  and  three  colored  pages. 
This  firm  has  done  more  to  improve  the 
tomato  than  any  other.  The  new  Buck¬ 
eye  State,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  largest 
smooth  tomato  in  the  world.  From  the 
description,  we  would  commend  a  trial 
of  the  new  potato,  Banner.  In  form,  it 
seems  to  be  perfect.  It  is  said  to  be 
“  scab-proof.”  There  are  no  prongy 
tubers,  no  small  ones.  It  is  drought- 
resisting.  “Less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  yielded  nearly  100  bushels  of  the 
finest  potatoes  ever  produced.”  The 
quality  is  perfect.  Other  specialties 
worthy  of  note  are  Livingston’s  Tip-top 
nutmeg,  Crisp-as-Ice  Bronze-head  let¬ 
tuce,  Cincinnati  Market  radish,  Livings¬ 
ton's  Nabob  watermelon,  Seneca  Beauty 
potato.  _ 


TH  £  NOVELTY  FOR  1895. 

At  the  Geneva  Exp.  Sta.,  N.  Y.,  it  wa  s  the  most  product¬ 
ive  berry.  Send  for  my  catalogue.  Finest  stock  in  New 
England.  50  varieties.  C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass. 


H  !||au  the  best  market  Red 
IVB  9I&  I  Raspberry  known. 

Lady  Thompson  rr.: 
Maxwell  and  Eldorado 


Black¬ 

berries. 


MYER  &  SON  Bridgeville,  Del. 


Circulars  free. 


Glorious 


FARMER™eSTRAWBERRY 


Our  complete  practical 
treatise  reduced  in  price  to 
10c. .or  with  six  Lady  Thomp¬ 
son  plants  (value  25c.)  only 
25c.  in  coin  or  stamps.  If 
you  love  Fruits,  send  for  our 
catalogue  of  Berry  Plants 
and  Trees,  containing  pic¬ 
ture  of  Exhibit  of  Straw¬ 
berries  at  World’s  Fair, 
Diploma  and  much  valuable 
information,  FREE. 

I..  J.  FARMER, 

Box  A.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


•ft  e  ^ 

unrivaled  for 


Fr/igranc£ 


■  on  I  n  1  mm  ROOTS,  largest  lot  in  the 
A  \  M  A  K  A  !«  1 1  \  u.  S.  C.  White  Conovers, 
H  |  MSlntJUu  Barr’s  Palmetto  and 

■  ivi  i  mi  iv  vv  Elmira,  Japan  and  other 

Plums.  Strawberry,  Sweet  Potato  and  all  other 
Vegetable  Plants.  Celery  plants  a  specialty  All  at 
half  price,  quality  considered.  Price  list  free. 

1.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD,  Iona,  Gloucester  County,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  MENTION. 


Currie  Brothers,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — A  horticul¬ 
tural  guide  of  85  pages. 

J.  W.  Kerr,  Denton,  Md.— Large  fruits,  grapes, 
etc.  Plums  a  specialty. 

J.  M.  Fluke,  Nankin,  O.— A  catalogue  of  seed 
potatoes  and  farm  seeds. 

Cqas.  S.  Pratt,  Reading,  Mass.— Circular  of  the 
new  Sunnyside  strawberry. 

John  C.  Pearce  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.— Spe¬ 
cialty  :  Second-crop  seed  potatoes. 

John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Md. — A  cata¬ 
logue  of  “Second-Crop  Potatoes”  and  strawberry 
plants. 

Joseph  Breck  &  Sons,  54  North  Market  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.— A  general  catalogue,  112  pages, 
of  seeds. 

Samuel  C.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
— A  catalogue  of  ornamental  trees,  plants,  vines, 
fruits,  etc. 

B.  W.  Stone  <fc  Co.,  Thomasville,  Ga. — Guide  to 
Southern  Fruit  Culture.  Specialty,  Georgia’s 
Best  watermelon. 

W.  C.  Beckert,  19  Federal  Street,  Allegheny, 
Pa.— An  illustrated  catalogue  of  75  pages  of  gar¬ 
den,  field  and  flower  seeds. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Kawana,  N.  C.— A  list  of 
hai’dy  American  plants — rhododendrons,  azaleas, 
kalmias,  herbaceous  plants,  etc. 

Christian  Weckesser,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.— 
Seeds,  plants  and  small  fruits — 49  pages.  The 
Craig  potato  offered  for  the  first. 

Hoopks  Brothers  <fc  Thomas,  Westchester,  Pa.— 
A  catalogue  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs,  roses  and  hardy  perennials. 

O.  H.  White  &  Son,  Miller  Corners,  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y. — Seed  potatoes,  corn,  oats,  farm 
and  garden  seeds,  swine,  poultry  and  eggs. 

Trumbull  Seed  Company,  Station  “  A,”  Kansas 
City,  Mo.— A  general  catalogue  of  seeds,  64  pages, 
colored  covers  and  eight  pages  of  specialties. 

Nanz&  Neuner,  Louisville,  Ky.— A  general  cata¬ 
logue,  112  pages,  of  flower  seeds,  roses,  bedding 
plants  of  many  kinds,  seven  pages  of  specialties. 

J.  Chas.  McCullough,  corner  Second  and  Wal¬ 
nut  Streets,  Cincinnati,  O. — An  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  seeds.  “Emerald  Lawn”  seed  a  specialty. 

Alfred  F.  Conard,  West  Grove,  Pa. — This  cata¬ 
logue  devoted  to  roses  as  a  specialty,  is  issued  by 
the  late  president  of  the  Dingee  &  Conard  Com¬ 
pany. 

William  Elliott  <fc  Sons,  54  and  56  Dey  Street, 
New  York. — Fiftieth  annual  catalogue  of  garden, 
field  and  flower  seeds,  bulbs  and  horticultural 
sundries. 

M.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.— A  catalogue 
of  strawberry  plants  and  gladiolus  bulbs.  Mr. 
Crawford  is  the  introducer  of  the  Brandywine 
strawberry. 

A.  H.  Griesa,  Lawrence,  Kan. — A  circular  of 
large  and  small  fruits,  and  ornamental  trees. 
The  Kansas  blackcap  is  highly  commended  by 
good  judges. 

Schlegel  &  Fottler,  26  South  Market  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. — A  large,  conservative  catalogue, 
107  pages,  of  seeds  of  all  kinds,  hardy  ornament¬ 
als  and  fruits. 

Reasoner  Brothers,  Oneco,  Fla.— A  catalogue 
of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  fruit  trees  and 
plants — bamboos,  grasses,  palms,  cycads,  cacti, 
ferns  and  orchids. 

Charles  Wright,  Seaford,  Del. — Price  list  of  the 
Peachland  Nurseries.  The  Ridgely  chestnut  and 
Miller  red  raspberries  are  the  specialties,  both  of 
which  are  well  worthy  of  trial. 

Sunset  Seed  and  Plant  Company,  429  Sansome 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— A  general  catalogue 
of  80  pages,  with  colored  covers  showing  the 
specialties  which  this  firm  offer. 

G.  R.  Gause  &Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  Floral  Treas¬ 
ures,  being  a  catalogue  of  90  pages,  of  roses, 
plants,  bulbs  and  seeds  that  are  suitable  for  bed¬ 
ding  and  the  window  or  conservatory. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  Chicago,  Ill.— Garden¬ 
ing  illustrated,  being  a  general  plant  and  seed 
catalogue  of  96  pages,  with  colored  covers,  four 
colored  pages  and  20  pages  of  specialties. 

C.  Young  &  Sons’  Company,  1,406  Olive  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.— A  large-sized  general  catalogue 
(106  pages)  of  seeds,  plants  and  fruits,  with  col¬ 
ored  covers  and  one  colored  plate  of  cannas  and 
roses. 

Cox  Seed  and  Plant  Company,  415  Sansome 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— A_  general  catalogue 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


complete  Price  25  cents  per  | 

and  colored  plate  of  L  I  (3  sorts  in  mixtu 

this  new  floral  beauty  will  g  g  0  t[  Postae 

be  found  in  our  1 895  Catalogue  of 

“EVERYTHING  for  the  GARDEN,”  a< 

which  we  will  send  l-REE  with  every  order  from  i  wj  T 

this  advertise . nt,  when  this  paper  is  mentioned.  y. 

If  Catalogue  alone  is  wanted,  it  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of 

20  cents.  As  every  copy  however,  with  postage,  costs  us  25  cents, 

you  will  find  it  more  advantageous  to  order  the  NEW  DOUBLE  SWEET 

PEAS  and  get  for  nothing  a  Catalogue  of  160  pages  containing  nearly  500  engravings 

and  8  beautiful  colored  plates,  in  fact  the  most  superb  publication  of  its  kind  ever  issued. 


I  A  Perfect  Wonder.  The  BestTomato 
in  the  World,  and  just  what  everyone  wants. 
Extremely  Early,  bears  abundantly  of  the  finest 
flavored,  bright  red  tomatoes  and  is  dUUngnlshed 
from  all  others  by  its  tree  form,  standing  erect  and  re¬ 
quiring  no  support  at  all.  No  one  who  has  a  gar¬ 
den  should  be  without  it. 

MAY’S  MATCHLESS  CUCUMBER 
A  Superb  Variety,  Enormously  productive.  Grows; 
about  10  inches  long,  and  is  unequalled  forslicing.1 

OCR  FAMOUS  CREAM  LETTUCE  | 
It  beats  them  all.  Very  crisp  and  tender.  Stands 
a  long  time  before  running  to  seed. 

SS?~We  will  send  postpaid,  a  packet  each  of  Extra 
Early  Tree  Tomato,  Matchless  Cucumber,  Cream  I 
Letuce,  May’s  3Uc.  Oertificato,  and  our  Illustrated  , 
Bargain  Catalogue  [worth  dollars  to  every  buyer)  | 
of  Seeds,  Fruits  and  Hants,  containing  Colored 
Plates,  painted  from  nature,  and  thousands  of| 
illustrations,  all  for  only  ten  cents.  f~J  .1  j~j 


Sweet  Peas 

—AND — 

Mammoth  Cosmos. 


•AND- 


The  beauty  and  fragrance  of  Sweet  Peas  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  description  and  the  Mainiiioth 
Cosmos  rank  side  by  side  with  them  in  popularity.  These 
great  flowers  with  their  beautiful  colors,  prove  irresistible 
to  all  flower  lovers.  As  a  means  of  making  you  acquainted 
with  the  Rawson  s  Seeds  and  Flowers  this  remarkable  offer 
| is  made.  We  will  mail  postpaid  for  50  cents,  one  package 
of  the  Mammoth  Cosmos,  and  one  each  of  the  following 
eleven  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas:  Apple  Blossom, 
(tueen  of  The  Isles,  Lottie  Eckford, 

Countess  of  Radnor,  Emily  Henderson, 

Splendor,  Primrose, 

Boreatou,  Blanche  Ferry, 

Princess  Beatrice,  Purple  Prince. 

Two  Collections  for  90  cents.  We  will  also  include  free, 
the  Rawson’s  Book  for  1895,  which  gives  you  many  lessons 
in  planting  and  growing  Seeds  for  the  Garden  and  Farm. 

W.  W.  RAWS0N  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  To  every  personsending  10c.  for  above  Tomato' 
Collection  and  giving  us  the  names  and  addresses 
of  three  or  more  of  their  friends  who  purchase1 
Seeds,  Plants  or  Fruits,  we  will  add,  free,  one 
pocket  of  Mammoth  Tomato,  a  magnificent  variety 1 
of  enormu30s  size,  often  weighng  8  lbs.  each.  i 
This  Is  the  most  liberal  offer  ever  made  by  a  reliable 
Seedsman,  and  no  one  should,  fail  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

MAY  &  CO.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


0.  II.  WHITE  &  SON. 


HOKSESHOC 
'  BRAKE), 


is  ready  to  mail  to  all  who 
wish  to  buy  absolutely  pure 
stock  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  Seed  Potatoes,  Grains, 
Corn,  Garden  Seeds,  Cheshire 
Swine,  Bronze  Turkeys, Lang- 
shan  and  Brown  Leghorn 
Fowls.  Pekin  and  Cayuga 
Ducks  and  Eggs. 


Direct  from  China  and  Japan  in  original 
hand-painted  imported  bags.  The  seeds  can  be 
obtained  only  from  us.  They  comprise  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  Chinese  Pinks,  Iris  Kiemp- 
feri.  Vinca  Rosea,  Platycodon,  Grandiilora, 
Chinese  Pasonies,  Japanese  Mammoth  Morning 
Glory,  Tricosanthes  Cucumcroides.  Leucanthe- 
uium  Nipponicum.  Each,  10c.  pkt.,  or  the  9  for 
75c.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  90c.  per  lb.  for 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Onion  Seed,  new  crop; 
every  seed  grows.  You  need  our  catalogue,  we 
.need  your  orders.  H.  G.  FAUST  &  CO.,  64  &  66 
'North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHITE’S 


RELIABLE 


MILLER'CORNERS.  N.  V. 


S£ED§,  SWINE  and  POULTRY. 
CATALoeue  net 


60  cents  per 
Bushel 


••fM— 

•  Double  Your  Crop  by  Planting  Selected  and  Tested  Seed  of  tlie  Best  Varieties.  5 


This  oat  has  a  record  of  174  bushels  per  acre,  and 
stands  about  at  the  head  for  yield,  and  also  for  stiff¬ 
ness  of  straw.  Our  price  is  about  half  that  of  others. 
Write  for  40-page  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seed  Potatoes, 
Com  and  Oats. 

L.  L.  OLOS,  Clinton,  Rock  Co  ,  Wis. 


Jg  P-- 1  jp™]  jSJjf  II  jj  6;  §  t*  Largest  Eured,  Earliest  Yellow  Dent  Corn.  0 

0  Always  matures  and  escapes  the  drouth.  0 

•  THE  100-DAY  BltlSTOL  surpasses  all  others  in  earliness,  productiveness  and  • 

•  line  quality.  It  produces  as  much  fodder  and  more  corn  than  any  other  variety,  ® 

•  lOO  bushels  to  the  acre  being  no  uncommon  yield.  Prices,  postpaid,  by  mail,  J 
g  pkt.,  10c.;  lb.,  35c.;  3  lbs.,  Si. 00.  By  express  or  freight,  peck,  70c.;  bushel,  $3.00 ,  W 

1  SX’.t  1  NEW  GIANT  BEAUTY  ..I™.  I 

•  ears  and  deepest  grain  of  all  vellow  corn,  medium  early.  Prieessame  asfor  the  100-Day  5 

•  Bristol.  IMPROVED  LEA  MING,  EA  K LY  M  ASTODON,  FARMER’S  FAVORITE,  9 

•  GOLDEN  BEAUTY.  MAMMOTH  ENSILAGE,  each  lb.,  30c.;  3  lbs.,  75c.,  postpaid;  g 

•  peck,  65c.;  bush.,  $1.50;  10  bush,  and  over.  $1.35  per  bush.,  bags  included.  Order  now,  • 
•and  write  for  our  GARDEN  AND  FARM  MANUAL  FOR  1895,  the  lvest  seed  • 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seedsmen,  | 

2  217  and  219  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  0 

HtSteMNfifMCCneMSNIMMetMiWWCftSWINttStM 


[fin  0  A  I  E— 800  bu.  Improved  Learning,  and  600  bu. 
rUn  OHLC  Mastodon  Seed  Corn.  Price,  $1.25  per 
bu.  f.o.b.  ears.  Also.  150  Head  'lhwroughbred  CHESTER 
WHITE  PIGS,  2  to  3 mos.  old  at  Farmers’  Prices. 
Address  Howard  Johnson,  West  Grove.  Ches.  Co., Pa. 


PERMANENT  PASTURES 


and  Meadows.  How  they 
can  be  obtained  is  very  im¬ 
portant  with  many  farmers 
and  dairymen.  Our  Cata¬ 
logue  or  Book  on  Perma- 
I  nent  Pastures  and  Mea¬ 
dows  containsaccurateand 
(true  descriptions  of  all  the 
varieties  of  our  natural 
Grasses  and  Clovers,  and 
Clover  Grass  Mixtures  for  a 
permanent  Meadow  or  Pas- 

_  „  ture.  These  well-selected 

Clover-Grass  Mixtures  will  give  a  pasture  that  will 
stand  for  years ;  and  thousands  of  acres^  are  now 
sown  every  year  with  our  superior  Clover-GrassMix- 
tures,  with  the  best  results.  We  send  our  Catalogue 
or  Book  on  Permanent  Pastures  free  to  all  iarmers 
or  dairymen.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

We  are  also  growers  of  the  best  kinds  of  Peed  Grain 
and  Seed  Potatoes,  which  we  grow  here  in  Minnesota. 
Send  for  our  sample  packages  of  Grain,  12  for  10c., 
and  of  Gras  Seed,  12  for  10c.,  postpaid. 

FARMER  SEED  CO.  O.KOZLOWSKI,  Manager. 
Faribault,  Mlun,  (Formerly  Chicago,  Illj 


T-»  1— y  EVERY  VARIETY. 

4  l-H  |  ■  IUstrated  Catalogue  Free 

lO  A  -f  r-  idf  KJ  Send  for  them. 

Emerald  Lawn  Seed  Hie  Best,  25  cents,  per  priiind. 

j.  chas.  McCullough,  seedsman, 

Northeast  Cor.  Second  and  Walnut  Sts., 

Branch  Store:  385  Main  Street.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


GROWERS 

V  FAKBERSEED  CO.  j 


Largest  growers  of  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds  in  % 
America,  onto  acres.  Our  Grass  Mixtures  last  a  £ 
lifetime  Meadows  sown  in  April  will  give  a  rousing  T 
crop  in  July.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Mammoth  farm  seed  f 
catalogue  and  sample  of  Grass  Mixture,  free  lor  Tv.f 
postage.  JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEEb  L0.,ta  Crosse, Wis.  > 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  KT 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSKPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del,  Write  for  priees. 


riflTC  about  CRIMSON  CLOVER,  ENSILAGE, 
IHU  I  d  SEED  CORN  and  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
If  you  want  either,  it  will  PAY  to  get  my  book,  free. 
Order  now.  E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Delaware. 
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GENERAL  MEN TION.—Contin ucd.. 

of  seeds  and  plants.  The  new  violet  “California” 
is  considered,  in  the  way  of  novelties,  a  floral 
wonder.  The  stems  are  said  to  be  12  inches 
long’,  and  the  flower  is  as  large  as  a  silver  dollar, 
the  color  being  a  violet  purple  and  the  flower 
very  fragrant. 

S.  F.  Leonard,  153  Randolph  Street,  Chicago, 
Ill. — A  large  catalogue,  75  pages,  of  seeds  of  all 
kinds.  Specialties :  Warty  Hubbard  squash  and 
the  Leonard  potato.  Eleven  pages  of  other  spe 
cialties. 

Pitcher  &  Manda,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.— A  splendid 
catalogue,  elegantly  illustrated,  100  pages,  of 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds  and  bulbs  for  spring 
planting,  16  pages  of  specialties,  and  two  colored 
plates. 

John  Gardiner  &  Co.,  631  Market  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. — A  catalogue,  80  pages,  of  vegetable, 
farm  and  flower  seeds.  Two  beautifully  colored 
cover  pages,  showing  sweet  peas  and  dwarf  nas¬ 
turtiums. 

The  Dingee  A  Conard  Company,  West  Grove, 
Pa. — A  catalogue  of  roses  as  a  first  specialty  and 
seeds  of  all  kinds — 110  pages,  colored  covers, 
two  colored  pages  of  new  cannas  and  one  of 
leading  roses. 

W.  S.  Litti,e  A  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — A  well 
illustrated  catalogue,  65  pages,  of  large  and 
small  fruits,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  plants. 
Two  new  peaches,  the  Chapman  and  the  Hyatt, 
are  highly  commended. 

T.  W.  Wood  A  Sons,  Richmond,  Va. — A  general 
catalogue,  90  pages,  of  seeds,  plants  and  fruits. 
Specialties,  the  Wonderful  and  other  cow  peas, 
Virginia  ensilage  corn.  Complete  information  as 
to  grass  and  clover  seeds. 

Thayer  Fruit  Farms,  Sparta,  Wis. — Strawberry, 
raspberry,  blackberry,  gooseberry  plants,  cur¬ 
rants  and  grapes.  Over  100  acres  are  devoted  to 
small  fruits  alone.  The  Sparta  strawberry  and 
Loudon  raspberry  are  specialties. 

Parsons  A  Sons  Company,  Flushing,  N.  Y.— A 
catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  hardy  ornamentals — 
rhododendrons,  azaleas,  camellias  and  half-hardy 
shrubs  and  plants.  This  firm  have  introduced 
some  of  our  most  popular  shrubs  and  trees. 

Price  A  Reed,  516  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. — A 
seed  catalogue  of  50  pages.  It  is  claimed  for  the 
new  Champion  sweet  corn  introduced  by  this 
firm,  that  ears  free  of  husk  weighing  1*4  pound 
each,  12!4  inches  long,  814  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  were  grown  in  61  days. 

Carolina  Seed  and  Pecan  Company,  Ivanhoe, 
N.  C. — “  Modern  Pecan  Culture”  (Facts  in  a  nut¬ 
shell)  is  the  title  of  a  few  pages  that  tell  how  to 
plant  a  pecan  grove  and  all  about  the  culture  of 
pecans.  The  company  offer  four  trees  for  $1, 
with  lower  rates  for  higher  numbers. 

The  Huntington  Seed  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. — A  catalogue  of  seeds,  16  pages  of  specialties, 
poultry,  bedding  plants,  farm  and  garden  ma¬ 
chinery.  Among  the  specialties  are  Wonder  pea, 
Early  Mammoth  sweet  corn,  Improved  Red  Valen¬ 
tine  bean,  Improved  Long  Green  cucumber. 

The  Jewell  Nursery  Company,  Lake  City, 
Minn.— A  large  catalogue,  100  pages,  of  large  and 
small  fruits,  hardy  ornamental  plants,  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  roses,  bulbs.  A  specialty  is 
made  of  the  North  Star  currant  which,  it  is 
claimed,  is  less  affected  by  drought  than  any 
other  variety. 

McGregor  Brothers,  Springfield,  O. — A  large, 
profusely  illustrated  catalogue,  100  pages,  of 
roses  and  all  sorts  of  bedding  and  house  plants. 
Swainsonia  Galigibolia  alba  is  a  new  house 
climber  of  the  pea  family, 'and  highly  commended. 
Two  new  roses,  Senator  McNaughton  and  Maman 
Cochet,  are  specialties  among  the  roses. 

Stone  A  Wellington,  Fonthill  Nurseries,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ont. — Fruit,  large  and  small,  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees— 116  pages,  30  of  which  are  special¬ 
ties.  Among  these  are  the  Fitzgerald  peach, 
Dempsey  and  Ritson  pears  and  Gainor  black¬ 
berry.  We  have  had  the  last  for  several  years 
and  regard  it  as  one  of  the  hardiest  and'  best 
varieties. 

P.  Emerson,  Camden  and  Wyoming  Avenue 
Nurseries,  Wyoming,  Del. — In  this  circular,  the 
Ridgely  chestnut  is  made  a  specialty,  and  we  may 
assure  our  readers  that  it  is  a  specialty  that  ail 
should  try.  We  regard  it  as  of  better  quality  than 
the  Paragon,  and  nearly  as  large.  The  two  new 
apples,  Lily  of  Kent  and  Jackson,  are  evidently 
worthy  of  investigation. 

D.  Landreth  A  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— An 
album  of  photographic  views  of  the  several  seed 
farms  owned  by  this  firm,  which  is  now  111  years 
old.  These  photographic  views  are  exceedingly 
interesting  and  instructive  as  well.  Also  their 
regular  general  catalogue  of  American  grown 
seeds,  a  part  of  which  is  a  calendar  of  monthly 
operations  for  every  month  in  the  year. 

A.  Blanc  A  Co.,  314  North  lith  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. — The  specialties  offered  in  this  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  are  :  Burbank’s  Golden  May¬ 
berry  ;  Saghalin,  the  new  forage  plant  ;  the 
Carmine  Fountain  (Thyrsacanthus  rutilaus)  for 
indoor  or  table  decoration ;  three  new  solanums ; 
Datura  coccinea  with  the  yellow  and  crimson 
flowers  seven  inches  long,  and  many  others. 

William  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — A 
general  seed,  plant  and  fruit  catalogue  of  120 
pages,  with  colored  covers  and  five  colored  pages. 
Among  potatoes,  the  Irish  Daisy  is  the  novelty  of 
the  season.  It  matures  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2, 
and  Mr.  Maule  claims  that  it  will  outyield  that 
variety  two  to  one.  As  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
during  the  last  season,  which  was  so  unfavor¬ 
able,  six  pieces  yielded  26  marketable  and  30  small 
tubers,  weighing  7%  pounds.  They  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  variable  in  shape  and  not  of  the  first 
quality. 


HOW  I  LOST  $1,000  ON  VEGETABLES. 

It  came  about  thus.  I  was  induced  to  buy  my 
vegetable  seed  in  Minnesota  and  Chicago  instead 
of  the  Salzer  Seed  Company.  It  was  a  sad  mis¬ 
take  and  I  will  never  follow  strange  seedsmen 
again.  Instead  of  having  the  earliest,  finest 
vegetables,  I  had  inferior,  late  stock,  although 
they  claimed  their  seeds  were  as  good  as  Salzer’s. 
You  see  Salzer  s  seed  gave  me  cabbage  in  55  days, 
and  I  always  made  $400  on  that,  and  then  on  early 
radishes,  cucumbers,  melons,  corn,  peas  and 
onions  I  always  cleared  $600,  yes,  often  more. 
Thus,  by  not  getting  the  seed  from  Salzer,  I  am 
out  over  $1,000  and  had  endless  worry  trying  to 
please  my  customers  who  were  accustomed  to 
magnificent  vegetables  from  Salzer’s  seeds. 

If  You  Will  Cut  This  Out  and  Send  It 
with  6  cents  postage  to  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed 
Company,  La-Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  get  free  a  pack¬ 
age  of  their  Fourteen  Day  Paris  Radish  and 
their  mammoth  plant  and  seed  catalogue.—  Adv. 
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New  Sweet  Peas. 

- More  than  20,000  Pounds  of  Seed ! - 


We  are  headquarters  in 
America  for  Sweet  Peas, 
and  now  call  attention  to 

The  Greatest  Offer  Ever 
Made  in  Sweet  Peas, 

Known  as  FORDHOOK  COLLECTION 
of  NEW  SWEET  PEAS  for  1895. 

PjAf*  O  we  will  send,  postpaid,  to  any  address, 

1  V/l  tto.  oue  full-sized  packet  of  each  of  the 

Five  Finest  Novelties,  and  a  large  packet  of  New  Sweet  Peas,  mixed. 
This  collection  contains  one  liberal  packet  each  of — 

BLUSHING  BEAUTY.  One  of  the  finest ;  three  to  four  flowers  facing  one  way 
on  long  stems.  The  color  is  lovely  beyond  expression ;  exquisitely  soft  fleshy-rose. 
COUNTESS  OF  RADNOR.  Three  large,  expanded  flowers  on  a  stem,  with 
wo  colors  clearly  shown  ;  the  wings  are  delicate  light  mauve,  while  the  standards 
are  rich  lavender  mauve.  Unequaled  for  contrast  with  light  and  pink. 
EMILY  HENDERSON.  A  pure  white  seedling  from  Blanche  Berry, 
possessing  all  the  extra  early  and  free-flowering  qualities  of  its  parent. 
Good,  lasting  flowers  on  stiff  stems ;  pure  satiny  white  in  color. 

FIREFLY.  For  color  this  superb  variety  is  unapproached.  Splendid, 
large,  expanded  flowers,  three  on  a  stem ;  truly  a  fiery  scarlet,  vivid  in  the 
wings  and  deep  brilliant  in  the  standards. 

GAIETY.  Splendid,  expanded  flowers,  three  to  four  on  long  stems,  standing 
out  well  from  the  foliage ;  wings  and  standards  beautifully  marked  witli  lively 
stripes  of  bright  crimson  on  white. 

NEW  SWEET  PEAS,  MIXED.  This  is  our  own  mixture — a  beauti¬ 
ful  bouquet  of  which,  natural  size,  painted  in  fourteen  colors,  is  shown 
on  the  superb  new  painting  mentioned  below.  It  contains  more 
than  jo  Eckford  Novelties.  The  seed  is  now  so  cheap  that 
lovers  of  Sweet  Peas  should  plant  it  by  the  pound.  Per  packet 
5  cents,  6  packets  for  25  cents ;  ounce  10  cents,  3  one-ounce 
packages  for  25  cents ;  quarter  pound  30  cents ;  per  pound 
$i.oo,  postpaid. 

With  the  above  we  send  FREE  a  copy  of  the 
popular  booklet, - 

“ALL  ABOUT  SWEET  PEAS,” 

specially  written  for  us  by  the  Rilv.  Mr.  Hutchins, 
and  charmingly  illustrated,  a  simple  but  trust¬ 
worthy  guide  to  success  with  Sweet  Peas. 

Five  complete  collections  (with  five 
books)  for  $1.00.  With  a  dollar  order  we 
will  also  send  FREE,  if  asked  for,  our  elegant 
new  lithographed  hanger,  size  thirty  by  nine 
inches,  showing  six  bouquets  of  Sweet  Peas, 
painted  in  fourteen  colors. 

AT'ENTC*  nTTTGTT  For  30  cts.  we  will 

AljCltlN  UUlrll.  mail  to  any  address 

one  Complete  Collection  of  Sweet  Peas  as  above ; 
one  Elegant  Lithographed  Hanger,  rolled  in  a 
tube;  one  copy  of  “A  Year’s  Work  at  Fordhook 
Farm;”  one  copy  of  Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  or  A 
Bright  Book  About  Seeds  (whichever  you  have  not 
now);  several  Special  Illustrated  Circulars  of  Sweet 
Peas,  order  sheets,  etc.,  with  private  terms  to  agents. 

BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1895 - 

“  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.’  ’  A  handsome  book  of  174  pages,  400  illustrations,  beautiful  colored 
plates  painted  from  nature,  with  many  new  features  for  1895.  It  tells  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  grow,  including 
rare  novelties  that  cannot  lie  had  elsewhere.  Price  10  cents  (less  than  cost),  but  mailed  Free  to  intending  purchasers. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 


We  will  pay  $300  for  a  name. 

SWEET  PEfiS,  liNNiiir1  0"iy  40c.  a  pound! 

For  full  particulars  of  $300  offer  and  the  handsomest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  catalogue  of  Flowers,  Vegetables  and  Fruits,  containing  all  old  fa¬ 
vorites  and  cream  of  new  Novelties,  printed  in  17  different  colors,  elegant 
colored  plates.  Send  10  cts.  (which  may  be  deducted  from  first  order)  for 

5  FLORAL  GUIDE. 

SEEDS  contain  the  germ  of  life. 

JAMES  VICK'S  SONS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Loudon  New  Red  Raspberry. 

M.  A.  TiiAYKRsays  :  “  A  personal  visit  to  F.  W.  Loudon  reveals — First:  A  man 

of  wonderful  ability,  whose  heart  and  soul  are  completely  wrapped  up  in  horticul¬ 
tural  experimental  work.  Second  :  The  Loudon  red  raspberry,  the  most  promising 
new  berry  I  have  ever  seen — large,  firm,  beautiful,  good,  prolific,  hardy.  The  ideal 
berry.  If  others  cultivate  as  he  cultivates  it,  and  it  grows  on  other  soils  as  it 
grows  on  his,  then,  indeed,  we  have  the  long-looked-for  perfect  berry.”  Mr.  Thayer 
is  President  of  State  Hort.  Society. 

E.  S.  Goff,  Professor  of  Horticulture  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  says: 
“  I  find  bush  one  foot  shorter  than  Turner,  canes  strong.  Scarce  any  anthracnose 
or  septoria  on  plants.  Fruit  of  general  form  and  color  of  Cuthbert.  Equal  to 
largest  Cuthbert  in  size.  Superior  to  Cuthbert  in  firmness  and  quality.  In  produc¬ 
tiveness  equal  to  most  productive  Cuthbert  plant  ever  seen.  Without  protection 
the  young  plants  are  making  vigorous  growth.  And  if  productiveness  should  be 
equal  on  other  grounds  to  that  of  Mr.  Loudon’s,  this  variety  will  prove  a  valuable 
acquisition,  and  is  destined  to  become  a  standard  both  for  home  use  and  market.” 

Mr.  E.  S.  Carman,  Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  says  :  “  Loudon  Rasp¬ 

berry  is  the  coming  market  red  raspberry,  an  improvement  on  the  justly  popular 
Cuthbert.” 

“  I  have  fruited  Loudon  at  Rochester  and  Clifton,  N.  Y.,  and  find  it  superior 
to  Cuthbert  in  all  respects.  I  have  visited  it  at  its  home  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  the 
greatest  raspberry  of  the  age.” — C.  A.  Green. 

PRICES  OF  LOUDON  NEW  RED  RASPBERRY,  50c.  each;  (i  for  $2.75  ;  12  for 
$5.00;  50  f or  $18.00  ;  100  far  $35.00.  Send  for  Green’s  Fruit  Instructor  and  sample 
copy  Green’s  Fruit  Grower.  GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Thompson’s 


SOWS  CLOVER, 
TIMOIHY,  ALFALFA, 
RED  TOP,  FLAX, 
and  all  kinds  of 
GRASS  SEEDS 


Weight  40  lbs. 
lend  for  circulars. 


GRASS 

SEEDER 

Sows  any  Quantity. 
Evenly,  Accurately, 


».  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

17  River  St..  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


Seeder 


sows  timothy,  clover  and  all 
other  seeds  perfectly  even.  (X) 
acres  a  day.  Saves  %  labor  'A 
seed,  200,000  In  use.  Benton 
trial.  Special  price  and  cir¬ 
culars  free.  CHAMPION 
MKICIIKK  CO.  II rbanu,Ind. 


STEEL 
LAND 
ROLLER 


THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST 
AND  MOST  DURABLE. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Thresh¬ 
ers  and  Separators,  Sweep  Powers, 
1,  2  &  3- horse  Tread 
Powers,  Hand  and 
Power  Corn  Shell* 
ers,  Chilled  Plows, 
Hand  and  Power 
Feed  Cutters, 
Grinding  Mills, 

1 -horse  Culti  va 
pire  Mowers,  Hav  Itakes,  Wood  Saws,  ^ 

S.  MKS811VGE11  to,  SON, 


ators^^^t . 

,  Ac. 

,  Tatumy/jPa 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

V/  hy  pay  CO  to  90c.  a  rod  for>E 

fence  when  you  can  make  the 

best  Woven  Wire  Fence  on*- 

earth, horse  high, bull  strong-,, 
ig  and  chicken  tight,  for . _ 

43  to  20c.  A  BOD? 

A  man  and  boy  can  niano 
» from  40  to  GO  Rod3  a 

.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  —  -day.  OvcrhOdinerent  styles 

f .  '  — ^Catalogue  Free.  Addrecs. 

Bros., 

I  Rldgevillo,  Indiana. 
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THE 

Great  American 


Company 


BATEMAN  M  F G  CO 


buy  “direct  from  factory. 


OUR  NEW  RIDING 

A  wonderful  A  ftnn 

Vssr  \SPR 


MIXED  PAINTS 


Cultivator 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  &  8A\  K  Middlemen’s 
prollts.  In  use  T>  I  years.  Kndorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  I >ow  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEKSOLL,  2 40  Plymouth  Bt.,  Brooklyn,  N. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

P.  MAST  & 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

Established  1851 i. 


When  you  can  get  the  Best  at 
Cargo  prices  in  any  Quantity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets. 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  pre¬ 
miums  given  to  Clul,  Agents. 
Good  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods, 
j  For  full  particulars  address 
“THE  UIIKAT  A MKKIOAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  wheels  carry  the  frame  high  above  the  ground, 
causing  it  to  he  the  lightest  draft  Harrow  in  the 
world  Ratchet  tooth  holder;  15  to  18  inches  can  be 
worn  off  the  tooth.  A  golden  opportunity  for  every  dealer. 


WITH 


WITH 


'eriilizer  Attachment. 

simplicity,  neatness, 
strength  and  dura- 
«  bility  cannot  be 
equaled.  Wealso 
(manufacture  Circu¬ 
lar  Saw  Mills,  Culti- 
valors.  Grain  Drills, 

_ t.-> _ • _ * 


Also  arranged  with  Special 


SIZE  US  UP 
IN  FIELD.write 


weeds,  breaks  up  the  crust,  loosens  the  soil,  increases  crops,  decreases 


Kemo\ es  v _ , _ _r  _  _  ,  . 

labor.  J).»  not  buy  untried  infringements  of  < 
one  that  is  time-tested,  approved  and 

warranted  Ask  Your  Dealer  For  It. 

Patented  — 

Dec.  21,  1886. 


patented  Weeder,  which  is  the  only 

^'\^^^^^^®^^^Recornmended 
by  John  Gould, 
T.  B.  Terry,  J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Theo.  Louis,  W.  I. 

- Chamberlain,  Waldo  F. 

Brown,  and  every  user. 

/  /  “Modern  Methods,” 

LJ  Our  latest  book,  tells  the 
-1  whole  story.  On  request 
jj  sent  FRKK. 

I  Write  for  it  to-day. 

.  '  49  So.  Market  St., 

-^The  Universal  Weeder  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Entirely  of  SteeL  No  castings  to  break. 
Strongest  and  simplest  Lever  Arrangement  on 
the  market.  Write  for  descriptive  Circular. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

No.  16  Park  St.,  MANSFIELD,  O. 


the  “IRON  AGE”cultiwors 


BOTH  WITH  FIXED  AND 
PIVOT  WHEELS. 

They  are  thoroughly  adjust¬ 
able,  suited  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  all  crops. 

They  have  wonderful  ease 
of  guidance. 

Send  for  our  1 895  Catalogue, 
and  learn  of  some  of  the  best  and 
latest  implements. 

Potato  Planters,  Cultivators,  Seed 
Drills,  Garden  Tools,  &c. 


—  mrr.FP 

Active,  responsible  agents 
wanted  (in  unoccupied  ter¬ 
ritory)  to  sell  our  un¬ 
rivalled  Digger,  and  A 

DUOOESS  ANTI -CLOG  M. 
WEEDEE.  Send  /yam} 
at  once  for  full  (S V/Cr 
particulars  and 
testimonials.  IV/, yF 


D.  Y.  Hallock &Son, 

YORK.  PA. 


BJicycle’  Potato  Cultivator, 

asy/Fast  Fine.  No  more  of  horse 
latching,  carl  steering,  and  tram 
ilmg  down  crops.  No  more  liold- 
ig  plow's  with  arms  and  legs  all 
ay.  Half  the  lalior.  Any  boy  can 
ioe’  potatoes,  corn,  cot  ton.  truck, 
ist  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
lys  ‘  Perfect.’  Dr.  Colyer’s  report 
i  “ Searest  Ideal  Cultivation .• 

Order  Early.  K.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead.  N.Y 

New  Potato  Cutters  Harrows,  Diggers,  Fertilizer 
Drills,  etc. 


Designed  for  all  kinds  of  PLOWING,  either 
on  SIDE  HILL  or  LEVEL  LAND. 


Stamp  send  for  circu¬ 
lar  to  LARIMER 
DITCHING  PLOW 
CO.,  Crab  Tree,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


with  Ball  hearing  turn¬ 
table.  Galvanized  Steel 
Mills  and  Tower,. 

Your  address  calls  for 
1  half-tone  engravings. 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

10  .Murray  St.,  New  York. 

36  So.  Market  St..  -  Boston. 


BENNETT  STUMP  PULLER— 9  Sizes 

Horse  and  Hand  Power. 

\  -r.  ri  ->.V  ,  Prices  $25  to  $150. 

p^4nB^w?SjYThree  Days’  Trial.  Cat. 


The  Leading 
Wood  Beam 
Reversible 
PLOW. 


!&  1000 rec.  free.  H.  L. 

Bennett,  Westerville,  0. 


SITUATION  WANTED  i  long  experience  with 

vegetables  and  berries,  desires  a  position  as  manager 
or  foreman  of  some  large  garden  or  private  place. 
Best  of  references.  “  HOWE,”  care  of  R.  N.-Y.J  i - i 


Patent  Spring  Foot  Latch,  Automatic  Jointer,  Straight  Steel  Coulters, 
or  Rolling  Caster  Coulters,  and  all  late  improvements. 
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WHABTHE-gs 
\  MATTERJK 
FARM  VI 
COVERED  \ 
WITH  stump: 

i 


6  to  8  Acres 
grcsgjff  Planted 
Per  Day,  and 
in  one  Operation. 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


Plants 

Corn,  Elut 

Beans, 

Ensilage. 

Distributes 

Fertilizer. 


Works  on  either  Standing  Timber  or  Stumps.  Pulls 
nn  ordinary  Grub  In  one  mid  a  half  minutes.  Makes  a 
clean  sweep  of  two  acres  at  a  sitting.  A  man,  a  boy 
and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to 
handle.  The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay 
for  the  machine.  You  can  not  longer  afford  to  pay 
taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land.  Clear  it,  raise  a 
bountifulcrop  with  less  labor  and  recuperate  your  old 
worn  on  Hand  by  pasturing.  It  will  only  cost  you  a 
postal  card  to  send  foran  illustrated  Catalogue,  giving 
price,  terms  and  testimonials.  Also  full  information 
concerning  our  I.  X.  1,.  Grubber,  Iron  Giant  Grub 
and  Stump  Machine,  Two  llorse  Httwkeye  and  other 
appliances  for  clearing  timber  land.  Address 
MII.NE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  63C  Sth  St.,  Monmouth,  III 

Sunnvatde  Shetland  Pony  Farm.  For  catalogue  ad¬ 
dress  Milne  Bros,  at  above  office  and  number.  Breed¬ 
ers  of  Pure  Shetland  Ponies. 


We  also  make  Potato  Cutters,  Paris  Green 
Sprinklers,  Potato  Diggers,  Potato  Sorters,  &c. 
Every  machine  warranted. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


62  Sabin 
»,  Street, 


I 

' 


The  other  class 
of  unoccupied 
farms  referred  to, 
is  composed  of 
good,  naturally 
productive  farm¬ 
ing  lands,  with  a 
fair  class  of  build¬ 
ings,  but  whose 
owners  have, 
within  the  last  20 
years,  been  daz¬ 
zled  by  the  glit¬ 
tering  accounts 
of  fortunes  made, 
without  work,  in 
the  South  and 
West,  by  simply 
growing  up  with 
the  country. 


FARMS  OF  VERMONT. 


THE  "  ABANDONED 


WHY  WERE  THEY  ABANDONED  ? 

The  Land  Held  Out  But  the  Man  Weakened. 


Much  has  been  written  about  the  declining  condition 
of  New  England  agriculture,  and  especially  of  Ver¬ 
mont  farms.  As  a  rule,  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  pointing  out  the  weak  spots  in  our  system  of  agri¬ 
culture,  than  in  commending  the  strong  points,  and 
noting  the  prosperity  that  does  exist  in  many  of  our 
rural  communities.  We  do  have  unoccupied  farms  in 
Vermont,  sometimes  called  “  abandoned  farms.”  We 
do  have  tracts  of  land,  with  unoccupied  buildings 
thereon,  once  the  homes  of  prosperous,  happy  families, 
now  going  to  ruin  through  lack  of  care.  These  un¬ 
occupied  farms  are  of  two  classes  :  First,  those  that 
are  located  far  up 
on  the  mountain 
side,  and  which 
were  cleared  at  a 
time  when  lum¬ 
bering  was  the 

prevailing  indus-  \ 

try  and  source  of  '>;>*•<  -f\  <Xy 

income  in  those 
towns.  These  • 


This  Man  Stayed 
By  the  Farm. 

Within  two 
miles  of  this  un¬ 
occupied  farm,  is 
the  home  of  Mr. 
Wm.  G.  Bassett, 
shown  in  Fig.  42. 

I  drove  over  the 
hills  to  his  farm 
and  found  Mr. 
Bassett  just  get- 
ting  into  his 
sleigh  to  go  to 
Hyde  Park  to  at¬ 
tend  a  farmers’ 
institute.  I  asked 
him  how  long  he 
had  lived  in 
Lamoille  County, 
and  he  said,  “I 
was  horn  here  5(i 
years  ago,  and 
have  lived  here 
ever  since.” 

‘  ‘  Perhaps  your 
father  cleared 
this  farm  for  you, 
and  left  it  to 
you  as  an  inherit¬ 
ance?”  I  sug¬ 
gested. 

“There  you  are 
wrong,”  said  Mr. 
Bassett;  “When 
I  was  21  years 
old,  I  bought  a 
farm  of  100  acres 
in  the  town  of 
Eden,  in  this 
county,  for$2,500, 
going  into  debt 
for  nearly  all  that 
amount.  That 
was  in  1859,  and 
the  first  payment 


BUILDINGS  ON  AN  “ABANDONED”  VERMONT  FARM.  Fig.  41 


Two  Miles  from  the  Home  Pictured  Below. 


ABANDONED. 


A  VERMONT  FARM  THAT  HAS  NOT  BEEN 
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I  afterwards  made  on  the  farm  was  from  the  sale  of 
potatoes  at  less  than  15  cents  a  bushel,  and  live  pork 
at  $2  per  100  pounds.  During  the  war,  I  got  high 
prices  for  all  I  could  raise,  and  I  paid  off  the  most  of 
my  mortgage.  A  few  years  after,  I  had  my  farm  all 
paid  for,  and  I  have  saved  a  little  money  every  year 
since.” 

“  When  did  you  buy  this  farm  where  you  now  live  ?  ” 

“I  bought  it  four  years  ago  because  I  wanted  a 
larger  farm,  and  one  that  was  nearer  to  a  railroad 
town.” 

“  Do  you  keep  purebred  stock  ?  ” 

“No,  I  have  no  purebreds  except  my  bulls.  I  keep 
at  least  50  cows  in  milk,  besides  raising  my  best  calves. 
They  are  all  grades — some  Jersey  blood,  some  Ayr¬ 
shire.  and  some  native — but  all  good,  profitable  milk¬ 
ers.  When  I  find  a  cow  in  my  herd  that  does  not  pay 
her  board  and  a  profit  besides,  I  sell  her  or  beef  her.” 

“  How  do  you  feed  your  cows  ?  ” 

“  I  feed  all  cows  in  milk  dry  fodder  and  hay,  with  a 
fair  ration  of  grain,  which  1  raise  myself.  Some 
years  I  buy  a  little  mill  feed.” 

“  Did  you  ever  feed  ensilage  ?  ” 

“No,  I  never  have,  but  I  am  beginning  to  think 
that  I  shall  before  long.  I  plant  a  few  acres  of  corn 
every  year  for  the  grain,  besides  drilling  in  a  great 
deal  for  fodder,  which  I  think  makes  pretty  good  feed 
when  properly  cured  and  housed.” 

“Under  present  conditions  of  farming  in  Vermont, 
would  you  advise  a  young  man  with  small  means  to 
buy  a  neglected  farm  and  make  it  his  home,  with  the 
expectation  of  paying  for  it  and  improving  it  at  the 
same  time  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  or  an  old  man  either  ;  were  I  to  lose  my  farm 
through  misfortune,  1  would  tackle  a  cheap  one  my¬ 
self,  and  knock  the  dollars  out  of  the  soil  to  pay  for 
it.  All  a  man  needs  is  good  health,  grit  and  deter¬ 
mination,  and  he  will  succeed.  When  we  received 
high  prices  for  our  products,  we  also  paid  high  prices 
for  our  supplies.  We  lived  too  high,  and  we  wasted 
a  great  deal  because  we  did  not  know  enough  to  save 
it.  The  help  that  science  has  given  the  farmer  in  the 
last  few  years,  more  than  compensates  for  high  prices, 
for  it  enables  him  to  save  and  make  use  of  everything 
on  the  farm,  and  to  know  his  business  better  than  he 
did.” 

Mr.  Bassett  now  has  a  farm  of  500  acres,  all  hilly 
and  stony  land,  except  about  100  acres  of  grass  and 
tillage  land  near  the  house  and  barn.  His  barn  is  130 
feet  long  by  45  feet  wide,  with  an  addition  20x80  feet 
on  the  rear.  He  fills  this  large  barn  with  hay,  fodder 
and  grain,  which  is  all  fed  to  his  stock  of  some  75 
cows  and  heifers,  seven  horses  and  50  sheep.  All  the 
manure  is  saved  under  cover,  and  this,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  about  one  ton  of  fertilizer,  is  all  the  medicine 
he  gives  his  land.  He  has  a  beautiful  home,  and  is 
surrounded  by  more  than  the  usual  farm  comforts. 
He  has  a  sugar  orchard  of  1,500  trees  near  the  house, 
which  yields  him  from  4,000  to  5,000  pounds  of  sugar, 
according  to  the  season.  A  fine,  bearing  orchard  and 
large  beds  of  small  fruits  supply  his  table  with  fruits 
in  season.  Cold  spring  water  finds  its  way  down 
from  the  hills,  through  the  house  and  barn. 

Mr.  Bassett  does  not  claim  to  be  a  scientific  farmer, 
but  he  has  been  contented  to  work  on  with  what 
means  he  possessed  from  year  to  year,  till  now,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  he  and  his  family  can  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labor.  What  we  need  in  Vermont  is  not 
more  territory,  but  more  frugal,  industrious  men  to 
work  our  farms  as  they  should  be  worked.  Our  soil 
is  fertile,  our  climate  healthful  and  our  scenery  de¬ 
lightful.  Nature  is  pleading  for  the  caressing  care 
of  the  husbandman  vrho  once  was,  but  to-day  is  not. 

_  c.  w.  SCORFF. 


SHORT  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Spraying  and  Keeping  Qualities. — On  page  69  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  A.  L.  J.  asks,  “  What  effect  does  spray¬ 
ing  have  on  the  keeping  quality  of  apples  ?  ”  The 
answer  by  Prof.  Slingerland  is  correct,  and  I  am  able 
to  add  to  the  evidence  in  favor  of  spraying  to  prevent 
rot.  In  the  winter  of  1891-2,  we  put  away  100  apples 
each  of  half  a  dozen  varieties,  both  scabby  and  those 
free  from  scab,  and  duplicated  the  experiment.  We 
found  in  every  case  that  the  scabby  apples  began  to 
rot  sooner  than  those  free  from  scab,  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  rot  in  varie¬ 
ties  much  subject  to  scab,  may  be  prevented  by  spray¬ 
ing.  It  will  pay  to  spray  for  this  reason  alone.  I 
have  had  similar  experiences  since,  and  with  pears  as 
well  as  with  apples.  This  has  reference  to  spraying 
for  the  scab  alone,  as  in  our  experiments,  all  wormy 
apples  were  rejected.  w.  j.  green. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

In  regard  to  the  spraying  of  fruits  affecting  their 
keeping  qualities,  is  it  not  due  rather  to  its  effect  upon 
the  health  of  the  tree,  through  its  foliage,  than  to  any 
direct  effect  upon  the  fruit  ?  Of  course,  destroying 
the  germ  of  scab  on  the  fruit,  or  the  embryo  insects,  is 
an  aid  to  securing  good  fruits  ;  but  the  germs  that 


cause  decay  are  usually  attached  to  the  fruit  some 
time  after  spraying  ceases.  If  decay  is  natural,  simply 
overripeness  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  cellular 
tissue — then  fruit  from  a  tree  with  healthy,  vigorous 
foliage,  would  naturally  be  likely  to  keep  much  longer 
than  from  a  tree  sickly  or  weak  in  foliage,  augur. 

Connecticut. 


Zero  Weather  for  Delaware  Peaches. — While  I 
never  placed  much  dependence  upon  an  examination 
of  peach  buds  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  never 
feel  sure  of  a  crop  until  I  actually  have  it,  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  buds  of  several  varieties,  and  inclose  a  list 
which  may  give  some  idea  of  their  present  situation 
after  the  recent  cold  snap.  The  mercury  has  been 
three  degrees  below  zero  once,  and  near  it  for  several 
mornings,  but  the  buds  are  in  the  best  possible  con¬ 
dition  to  stand  cold  weather.  I  examined  the  buds  on 


only  one  twig  of  each  variety,  from  12  to  20  inches 
being  the  average  length.  Of  course,  if  there  had  been 
a  number  of  twigs  of  each  variety,  taken  from  severa 
different  trees,  I  believe  the  result  might  have  been 
somewhat  changed,  as,  for  instance,  with  Chairs’ 


Choice,  which  withstands  cold  better  than  most  peaches 


of  its  class  : 

.—No.  buds—. 
Name  of  variety.  Alive.  Dead. 


Chairs’  Choice .  2  23 

Burke .  31  5 

Berenice .  33  0 

Peninsula  Yellow. .. .  62  27 

Early  Beauty .  19  37 

Chinese  Cling . 25  5 

Wonderful . 34  8 

Algerine .  56  5 

Troths . 23  2 

Watkins  Early .  25  9 

Beers’  Smock .  34  6 

McCollister .  12  25 


Sea  ford,  Del. 


No.  buds — . 
Name  of  variety.  Alive.  Dead. 


Elberta .  34  18 

Gavey’s  Hold-On _  24  19 

Globe .  4  33 

White  Heath  Cling. . .  44  5 

Couper’s  Late .  22  50 

Mountain  Rareripe  .  25  5 

Mountain  Rose . 20  12 

Stump . 18  15 

Crawford’s  Late .  9  30 

John  Haas . 20  1 

Foster . 35  8 

Wheatland .  2  28 


C.  W. 


THREE  WAYS  OF  FASTENING  COWS. 

Feeding  from  Rack  and  Box. 

On  page  18,  C.  W.  R.,  asks  for  plans  of  cow  stables. 
Fig.  43  shows  one  which  we  have  had  in  use  several 
winters,  which  has  proved  quite  satisfactory  to  us, 
and  apparently  so  to  the  cows.  The  drop  may  be  of 
any  width  and  depth  to  suit  the  builder,  and  the  plat¬ 
form  any  length  to  suit  the  cow.  If  there  is  much 
difference  in  the  length  of  the  cows,  either  the  drop 
or  the  rack  should  run  a  little  angling  so  as  to  be 
nearer  at  one  end,  and  then  the  cows  should  be 
arranged  along  it  according  to  their  length.  The 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  bottom  of  the  feeding 
slats  is  two  feot  ;  length  of  slats,  three  feet.  The 
sliute  on  which  the  hay  rests,  should  have  slope 
enough  to  keep  the  hay  well  against  the  slats.  The 
grain  box  is  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  stall.  The 
advantage  of  this  rack  over  the  manger,  is  that  the 
cows  cannot  befoul  the  floor  while  standing  forward 
to  eat,  and  then  step  back  and  lie  down  in  it  ;  but  are 
compelled  to  stand  back  while  eating,  so  that  the 
manure  falls  into  the  drop,  keeping  the  floor  clean. 
Our  cows  are  as  clean  as  when  running  on  pasture. 

Jackson  Center,  Fa.  a.  m.  c. 

A  Model  After  a  Long  Search. 

For  a  number  of  years,  1  have  been  watching  for  a 
cattle  tie  that  would  take  the  place  of  stanchions,  but 
I  have  seen  nothing  that  would  do.  The  two  prin¬ 
cipal  requisites  are  cleanness  and  comfort  to  the  cow. 
After  buying  a  few  each  of  the  cattle  ties  offered  for 
sale,  I  found  the  tie  marked  No  1  at  Fig.  44  to  be  the 
best.  I  took  a  few  to  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  had 
them  made  like  No.  2.  By  using  two  round,  hard-wood 
poles  2%  inches  in  diameter,  placed  14  inches  apart  at 
the  bottom  and  16  inches  at  the  top,  the  rings  will  be 
governed  by  every  movement  of  the  cow.  No  fodder 
can  get  under  the  cow's  feet ;  she  can  take  out  her 
head  at  will,  and  sleep  with  the  head  alongside  the 
body.  After  a  few  weeks’  experimenting/  I  find  the 
cows  as  clean  as  when  in  stanchions.  I  am  so  well 
pleased  with  this  tie,  that  I  have  bought  43^  dozen 
ties ;  shall  have  them  all  made  like  No.  2,  and  this 
week  1  shall  take  every  stanchion  out  of  my  barn 
and  relieve  my  stock  of  their  old  prison  life.  No.  4 
is  the  same  tie,  but  is  made  of  gas  pipes.  In 
ease  of  fire,  by  turning  the  crank,  the  pipe  pulls  up, 
as  shown,  and  the  cows  are  all  loose.  This  will  be 
patented.  My  object  in  having  the  two  rings,  is  first, 
the  chain  across  or  between  the  poles,  prevents  the 
fodder  from  getting  under  the  cow  ;  second,  by  having 
the  stalls  3%  feet  apart  as  they  should  be,  the  cows 
can  not  hook  each  other,  and  when  they  get  up,  they 
will  not  pound  their  shoulders  against  the  poles,  as 
they  do  in  the  stanchions.  This  is,  in  some  cases,  the 
cause  of  abortion.  If  the  farmers  would  try  a  few 
such  ties,  the  stanchions  would  soon  go.  The  cost  of 
the  ties  is,  No.  1,  $2.50  per  dozen,  and  No.  2  will  be 
about  $4,  or  $3  at  the  factory.  m.  nelson 

Menominee,  Mich. 

Chains  and  Rods  for  Fasteners. 


My  way  of  fastening  cows  in  the  stable  is  shown  at 
Fig.  45.  Hay  and  grain  are  put  into  the  manger.  At 
either  side,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  rods  are  fastened 
standing  out  two  inches  from  the  wall.  The  cow  has 


a  leather  strap  around  her  neck.  The  two  short  chains 
shown  have  rings  at  one  end  and  snaps  at  the  other. 
The  rings  play  on  the  rods,  and  the  snaps  fasten  into 
a  ring  on  the  neck  strap.  The  cow  has  ample  room, 
cannot  Interfere  with  her  neighbor,  or  waste  her 
feed,  and  will  keep  clean.  I  put  two  cows  in  each  stall, 
and  it  saves  one-half  of  the  partitions.  s.  c.  h. 

Rix’s  Mills,  O. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Why  Lime  is  Used  in  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

fV.,  Monroe ,  Wie. — In  making  Bordeaux  Mixture,  why  is  not  a 
saturated  solution  of  lime — the  clear  liquid  without  sediment — 
such  as  is,  or  was  used  in  preserving  eggs,  as  good  as  the  milk  of 
lime  as  directed  ?  It  would  not  clog  the  nozzle. 

Ans. — The  copper  sulphate  solution  used  in  making 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  is  an  acid,  and  enough  of  the  alka¬ 
line  milk  of  lime  must  be  mixed  with  it  to  form  at 
least  a  neutral  mixture,  or  injury  to  the  foliage  may 
result  from  an  excess  of  the  acid.  The  safest  Bordeaux 
Mixture  will  give  an  alkaline  reaction,  for  it  contains 
lime  in  considerable  excess.  Many  experiments  have 
shown  that  four  pounds  of  freshly  slaked  lime,  is  the 
proper  amount  to  mix  with  six  pounds  of  the  sulphate 
to  make  the  safest  Bordeaux  Mixture.  If  the  lime  be 
thoroughly  slaked,  there  will  be  but  little  sediment 
1  he  reason  why  a  saturated  solution  of  lime  is  not  as 
good  as  the  milk  of  lime,  is  simply  that  there  would 
not  be  four  pounds  of  lime  in  40  or  50  gallons  of  lime 
water,  and  thus  the  resulting  mixture  would  be 
strongly  acid  and  would  doubtless  do  serious  injury 
to  foliage.  The  chemist  tells  me  that  there  is  only 
one  pound  of  lime  in  nearly  90  gallons  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  lime.  Thus,  one  would  have  to  add  about 
350  gallons  of  the  saturated  solution  to  the  six  pounds 
of  copper  sulphate,  before  the  resulting  mixture  would 
be  sufficiently  alkaline  to  use  with  safety.  This,  of 
course,  would  make  the  Bordeaux  too  dilute  to  be 
effective.  Bordeaux  Mixture  made  with  properly 
slaked  lime,  can  be  satisfactorily  thrown  through 
most  of  the  realty  good  nozzles,  like  the  McGowen,  for 
instance.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

When  Is  Plant  Food  in  Fertilizer  Exhausted  ? 

L.  V.,  Stanton,  Ky.—le,  fertilizer  exhausted  the  lirst  year,  or  do 
its  fertilizing  properties  remain  in  the  soil  for  many  years  ? 

Ans. — It  depends  on  a  dozen  things,  chief  of  which  are 
the  form  in  which  the  fertilizer  is  applied  and  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil.  The  three  chief  elements  of  fertility 
are  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash — the  last  two 
being  minerals  and  found  in  the  ash  of  plants.  These 
substances  must  all  be  soluble  before  the  plant  can 
make  use  of  them.  The  drainage  waters  from  ordinary 
soils  rarely  contain  much  potash  or  phosphoric  acid, 
except  from  surface  drainage,  where  the  manure  or 
fertilizer  is  put  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  the 
water  flows  along  the  soil  through  it  like  the  water 
through  a  leach.  Take  a  bushel  of  wood  ashes,  and 
soak  water  through  it,  and  you  will  leach  out  nearly 
all  the  potash.  Mix  the  ashes  with  six  or  ten  bushels 
of  earth,  and  you  will  never  be  able  to  leach  it  through 
with  water.  When  well  worked  into  the  soil,  the  sol¬ 
uble  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  assume  new  forms 
by  uniting  chemically  with  lime  or  silica.  We  shall 
try  to  describe  the  chemistry  of  these  changes  under 
Primer  Science.  It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  may  be  changed  in  the  soil  so  that 
water  cannot  wash  it  out,  while  the  acid  principle  in 
the  roots  of  plants  can  dissolve  and  utilize  it.  Or,  it 
may  be  so  changed  in  the  soil  that  plants  cannot 
utilize  it,  or  it  may  be  washed  down  into  the  subsoil 
so  that  roots  of  ordinary  plants  cannot  reach  it.  Thus 
it  might  remain  in  the  soil  and  still  be  unavailable  for 
ordinary  culture. 

It  is  different  with  nitrogen.  In  the  form  of  leather, 
this  substance  might  remain  in  the  soil  for  years, 
because  it  is  not  soluble  in  water.  Nitrate  of  soda  is 
as  soluble  as  salt.  A  moderate  amount  of  water  will 
dissolve  it,’  and  with  good  drainage  it  will  largely 
pass  out  of  the  soil  unless  there  are  growing  plants  at 
hand  to  utilize  it.  Cold,  wet  weather  in  the  spring 
causes  a  loss  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  leachy  soils,  because 
it  is  dissolved  easily  and  the  plants  are  backward 
about  growing.  The  nitrogen  in  blood,  tankage  or 
fish,  is  called  “organic”  nitrogen  because  derived  from 
animal  substances.  This  requires  warmth  as  w’ell  as 
moisture  to  become  available,  and,  therefore,  nour¬ 
ishes  the  plant  later  in  the  season,  not  being  soluble 
in  spring.  Bone  provides  organic  nitrogen  of  a  yet 
more  stable  kind,  and  the  nitrogen  in  green  crops  and 
roots  is  still  harder  to  decay  and  become  useful.  A 
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great  loss  of  nitrogen  takes  place  on  bare  fields  during 
the  fall  rains.  During  the  hot  summer  months,  much 
of  the  “  organic”  nitrogen  has  been  set  free,  and  the 
heavy  rain  beating  on ,  and  soaking  through  the  soil,  will 
wash  most  of  it  out  if  left  alone.  Thus  we  see  the 
great  importance  of  having  some  growing  crop  in  the 
field  at  this  time  to  follow  a  crop  like  potatoes  or  corn 
that  has  been  heavily  manured.  A  crop  like  Crimson 
clover  or  rye  to  grow  through  the  late  summer  and 
fall,  will  utilize  and  store  up  this  nitrogen — otherwise 
it  would  be  wasted.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  for  a 
good  farmer  to  handle  his  soil  and  crops  in  such  a  way 
as  to  keep  in  the  soil  nearly  all  the  plant  food  left  by 
his  money  crops.  This  plant  food  is  in  new  combina¬ 
tions,  however,  and  is  not  so  readily  available  as  when 
it  was  first  applied  to  the  soil.  You  will  therefore 
see  that  soluble  plant  food  should  be  added  each  year  : 
that  tillage  and  drainage  are  of  great  importance,  and 
that  there  should  be  some  strong  and  long-rooted 
plant  like  clover  in  every  good  rotation.  Suppose  a 
man  has  the  skim-milk  from  a  big  churning.  The 
way  to  make  that  available,  is  to  have  some  pigs  right 
on  hand  to  eat  it  and  turn  it  into  pork.  The  pork 
holds  it  in  a  new  combination.  Just  so  with  the 
soluble  nitrogen  left  in  the  soil  after  a  summer  crop. 
There  should  be  other  crops  right  on  hand  to  take  it 
up  and  hold  it  in  a  form  that  water  cannot  wash 
away.  The  nitrogen  in  a  clover  root  and  in  nitrate  of 
soda  is  the  same  thing  in  different  forms. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  in  Fertilizers. 

0.  R .,  Granby,  Conn. — Will  cotton-seed  meal  and  muriate  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  make  a  good  fertilizer  for  potatoes?  If  so,  which 
would  you  prefer,  the  sulphate  or  muriate  ?  In  what  proportion 
to  the  meal  would  you  use  it  ?  How  much  per  acre  ?  Is  there  any 
way  to  distinguish  the  undecorticated  from  the  hulled  meal  ? 

Ans. — We  explained  last  week  about  testing  the 
“  undecorticated  ”  meal  by  putting  a  sample  in  water. 
The  sulphate  of  potash  gives  potatoes  of  better  quality. 
That  is  its  only  advantage  over  the  muriate.  Prof. 
Voorhees,  of  the  New  Jersey  Station,  writes  this  about 
cotton-seed  meal.  Y'ou  will  notice  that  phosphoric 
acid  as  well  as  potash,  must  be  added  : 

“  Cotton-seed  meal  at  present  prices,  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  sources  of  organic  nitrogen  at  the  farmer’s 
command.  It  is,  too,  one  of  the  best  organic  forms, 
experiments  having  shown  that  it  is  almost  as  readily 
available  as  when  contained  in  what  are  regarded  as 
the  best  materials  furnishing  organic  nitrogen.  Cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  contains,  on  the  average  : 

Per  cent. 


Nitrogen .  6.8 

Phosphoric  acid .  3.0 

Potash .  2.0 


Disregarding  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  the  cost 
of  nitrogen  in  cotton-seed  meal  at  $20  per  ton,  is  15 
cents  per  pound.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  practically 
all  “available,”  while  the  potash  is  quite  as  good  as 
that  contained  in  forms  free  from  chlorides.  Placing 
a  proper  value  upon  these  constituents,  the  cost  would 
be  reduced,  for  nitrogen,  to  less  than  12  cents  per 
pound.  Its  best  use  as  a  general  fertilizer,  would 
probably  be  secured  when  mixed  with  phosphates 
and  potash.  As  a  simple  mixture  for  potatoes,  I  would 
suggest  the  following  : 

Pounds. 


Cotton-seed  meal .  1,000 

South  Carolina  rock,  superphosphate..  650 
Muriate  of  potash .  350 

This  would  give  a  mixture  showing  : 

Per  cent. 

Nitrogen .  3.4 

Phosphoric  acid .  5.4 

Potash .  9.75 


This  is  a  really  high-grade  material,  both  in  quality 
and  amount  of  plant  food,  and  one  which  would  cost, 
at  prevailing  prices  for  the  sttperphosphate  and  pot¬ 
ash,  not  more  than  f-om  $23  to  $24  per  ton.  If  not 
more  than  600  pounds  per  acre  of  this  mixture  are  used, 
I  would  recommend  applying  in  the  drill  ;  where 
larger  amounts  are  used,  part  may  be  applied  in  the 
drill,  and  part  broadcast.” 

Fine  Figuring  on  Fertilizers. 

E.  E.  T.,  Scott,  Pa.— On  page  73  in  the  comparison  of  various 
crops  with  stable  manure,  potatoes  are  rated,  nitrogen  seven 
pounds  ;  phosphoric  acid  3.2  pounds  ;  potash  11.4  to  the  ton. 
Taking  100  bushels  as  the  average  crop,  we  have  the  following 
amount  of  plant  food  per  acre:  Nitrogen  21  pounds;  phosphoric 
acid  9.6  pounds  ;  potash  34.2  pounds.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
this  is  the  analysis  of  the  tubers  only.  In  supplying  fertilizer 
for  the  potato  crop  ought  not  we  to  take  into  consideration  the 
tops  and  roots  as  well  as  the  tubers?  We  can  take  a  soil  that  is 
void  of  all  plant  food  and  supply  a  fertilizer  of  this  make-up  for  a 
500-bushel  crop  at  a  cost  of  $60  per  acre.  If  we  get  only  200 
bushels,  we  have  $40  left  for  labor  and  the  following  season  we  are 
sure  of  a  good  stand  of  clover.  Then  we  have  an  acre  of  land  that 
will  cut  good  hay  crops  for  the  next  five  years. 

Ans. — In  a  general  way,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  not 
used  by  the  potato  crop,  is  left  in  the  soil  for  succeed¬ 
ing  crops  of  grain  or  grass.  That  is  proved  by  the 
practice  of  potato  growers  who  use,  say,  1,500  pounds 
of  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  and  then  grow  a  large  crop 
of  wheat  and  two  heavy  crops  of  grass  without  any 
more  fertilizing.  This  matter  of  the  lasting  qualities 
of  fertilizers,  is  explained  in  another  article.  The 
analysis  given  referred  to  the  tubers  alone.  The  tops 
and  roots  do  not  leave  the  soil.  You  cannot'  possibly’ 


figure  down  to  a  pound  what  becomes  of  all  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  put  into  the  soil.  Just  think  of  one  of  Mr. 
Glass’s  cows  giving  20  quarts  of  milk  and  receiving 
50  pounds  of  ensilage  and  15  pounds  of  bran  !  She 
makes  the  following  showing  with  the  plant  food  in 
her  ration  : 

Nitrogen,  Phos.  acid,  Potash, 
ounces.  ounces.  ounces. 

Fed  on  ensilage  and  bran .  9  63>£  6% 

Returned  in  20  quarts  of  milk .  3l/»  1  0.9 

That  is  what  she  returns  in  actual  salable  product. 
Of  course,  some  more  is  used  in  forming  bone,  muscle 
and  flesh  in  the  body  ;  but  at  least  half  is  useless  so 
far  as  the  production  of  milk  is  concerned.  It  goes  to 
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the  manure  pile,  where  more  or  less  of  it  is  lost  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  care  it  receives.  Or,  take  another  illustra¬ 
tion  with  the  same  cow,  and  see  how  much  of  her 
animal  food  is  returned  in  the  milk  : 


Muscle-  Fat-  Pure 

makers,  formers,  fat, 

pounds.  pounds.  pounds. 

Fed  on  ensilage  and  bran .  2.35  12.69  .  75 

Returned  in  20  quarts  of  milk .  1.37  2.15  1.54 


Of  course,  we  cannot  tell  how  much  of  this  food  was 
needed  to  provide  fuel  in  the  body.  It  is  evident  that 


considerable  of  the  fat-forming  materials  was  changed 
to  pure  fat.  The  point  is  that  we  must  feed  the  cow 
a  good  deal  more  actual  food  and  fertility  than  she 
returns  in  her  milk.  It  won’t  do  to  say,  “  Here’s  a 
cow  giving  20  quarts  of  milk  and  gaining  one  pound 
of  flesh  per  day — let’s  take  an  analysis  of  the  milk  and 
flesh  and  feed  food  that  will  contain  just  that  amount 
and  no  more  !  ”  That  is  theory,  but  it  will  not  work 
in  practice.  We  can’t  get  it  down  so  fine  as  that.  We 
must  allow  for  other  things.  There  is  all  the  differ- 
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ence  in  the  world  between  soil  and  a  cow  as  storage 
places  for  food  ;  yet  the  principles  of  feeding  for  pota¬ 
toes  and  for  milk  are  not  so  much  unlike.  We  must 
feed  the  cow  more  food  than  she  gives  back  in  her 
milk,  and  we  must  put  in  the  soil,  in  one  way  or 
another,  more  than  one  season’s  crop  takes  out.  Why 
this  is  so,  and  other  things  about  it,  we  hope  to  bring 
out  in  the  articles  on  “  Wood  Ashes  and  Bone.”  No 
single  article  can  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

What  Pears  to  Fertilize  Bartlett  ? 

A.  F.  A.,  Claremont,  Va.— What  pears  are  best  to  set  in  a  Bart¬ 
lett  orchard  to  fertilize  the  lattter  ? 

Ans. — In  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable 
Pathology — Department  of  Agriculture  on  “the  Pollin¬ 


ation  of  Pear  flowers,”  Prof.  M.  B.  Waite  cites  the 
following  important  facts  :  “  It  is  evident  that  unless 
trees  bloom  together,  at  least  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  flowering  season,  they  cannot  cross-pollinate  each 
other,  no  matter  how  well  adapted  they  may  be  other¬ 
wise  for  crossing.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  consider¬ 
able  difference  in  the  time  of  blooming  of  different 
varieties.  The  difference  is  greatest  in  the  South  and 
least  in  the  North.  *  *  *  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  if  pears  are  to  pollinate  one  another,  they  must 
bloom  approximately  at  the  same  time,  and  must  at 
least  overlap  in  blooming  time  to  be  of  any  benefit 
whatever.  *  *  *  In  New  Jersey,  the  Le  Conte  and 
Keiffer  bloom  three  or  four  days  ahead  of  the  Bart¬ 
lett,  while  the  Augoul8me  is  only  about  one  day 
ahead.  On  the  James  River,  the  Le  Conte  and  Keiffer 
bloom  a  week  ahead  of  the  Angoul8me,  while  the 
Bartlett  i3  two  or  three  days  later  still.”  The  fore¬ 
going  facts  abridge  the  list,  from  which  judicious 
selections  can  be  made  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  in¬ 
quirer.  If  it  were  my  own  case,  the  following  would 
be  the  selection :  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Howell,  Augou- 
18me  and  Early  Harvest  (of  Ohio).  Agreement,  or 
sameness  in  time  of  flowering,  governs  the  question  of 
varieties,  as  it  necessarily  must.  Carefully  kept  rec¬ 
ords,  covering  the  flowering  seasons  of  1891,  1892  and 
1893,  disclosed  to  me  many  interesting  facts,  and 
settled  the  belief  in  my  mind,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  Bartlett  blood  in  the  Keiffer — the 
loud  claims  made  in  its  introduction  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Blight  has  wrought  much  injury  to  the  pear  in¬ 
dustry  on  this  peninsula,  but  with  all  its  terror,  it  is 
dwarfed  into  forgotten  insignificance,  by  the  menace 
of  that  generous  dispenser  of  liquid  sugar — thepsylla, 
and  California’s  dreaded  scale.  Kent  County,  Mary¬ 
land,  produces  more  pears  than  any  other  area  of  the 
same  size,  between  the  two  bays.  Blight,  in  years 
past,  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  fine  orchards 
there  ;  not  enough,  however,  to  discontinue  planting, 
most  of  which — there  is  good  reason  to  believe — has 
been  done  without  intelligent  regard  for  affinities 
essential  to  complete  pollination.  Information  on 
this  important  subject  is  rapidly  becoming  more  gene¬ 
ral  ;  the  accurate  finger  of  science  is  pointing  the  way, 
encouraged  and  aided  by  the  vast  power  of  Tiie  It. 
N.-Y.  and  other  progressive  papers.  There  soon 
will  be  no  excuse  for  error  in  selection  of  suitable 
varieties,  to  overcome  the  trouble  in  regard  to  proper 
fertilizing  of  flowers.  J.  w.  KERR. 

Denton,  Md. 

Substitutes  for  Manure  on  Melons. 

J.  G.,  Ohio. — I  am  short  of  manure  this  year.  What  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  best  for  melons  on  sandy  soil  ?  How  much  shall  I  use  in 
a  hill  to  equal  a  scoopful  of  rotten  stable  manure  ?  How  much  hen 
manure  shall  I  use  in  a  hill,  and  what  shall  I  mix  with  it  to  make 
it  moist? 

Ans. — No  fertilizer  will  give  you  as  good  results  on 
melons  as  stable  manure,  since  the  latter,  in  addition 
,to  its  plant  food,  gives  needed  warmth.  A  mixture  of 
150  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  300  of  dried  blood,  400 
of  dissolved  boneblack,  and  150  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
has  been  used  successfully  in  some  of  the  New  Jersey 
melon  districts.  If  you  do  not  care  to  mix  a  small 
amount,  one  of  the  standard  vegetable  fertilizers  will 
answer.  Our  advice  would  be  to  use  the  manure  all 
over  the  field  and  add  a  good  handful  of  fertilizer  to 
each  hill.  We  would  use  the  hen  manure  as  described 
in  another  column — crush  fine  and  mix  with  dissolved 
boneblack  and  potash. 

Value  of  a  Manure  Shed. 

H.  D.  8.,  Dillinger,  Pa. — What  is  the  ye.urly  value  of  a  manure 
shed,  if  there  are  20  cows  kept  during  the  winter,  10  during  the 
summer  and  six  horses,  fed  a  well  balanced  ration  ? 

Ans. — We  can  do  nothing  but  guess  at  it.  The  Cor¬ 
nell  Experiment  Station  people  estimated  the  year’s 
manure  from  a  cow  worth  $29.27  and  that  from  a  horse 
$27.74.  You  understand  that  these  figures  are  only 
comparative,  and  represent  what  fertilizers  containing 
the  fertility  found  in  the  manure  would  cost  in  the 
market.  Manure  left  in  a  loose  pile  with  fair  drain¬ 
age  away  from  it  lost  about  half  its  fertilizing  value 
in  six  months.  You  must  remember  that  if  it  had 
been  piled  in  a  solid,  compact  mass,  or  if  it  had  been 
hauled  to  the  field  as  made,  this  loss  would  not  have 
been  nearly  so  great. 

A  Boy's  Little  Greenhouse. 

II.  M.  IS.,  Orange,  N.  J. — I  have  a  small  greenhouse.  What 
shall  I  plant  in  it  for  profit  ?  I  thought  of  planting  sweet  peas; 
they  might  bloom  in  the  spring,  and  might  be  good  for  the  market. 
I  like  greenhouse  work. 

Ans. — It  is  not  easy  to  advise  our  young  friend  what 
to  plant  for  profit  in  his  greenhouse,  as  he  has  not 
stated  the  size,  location,  or  heating  facilities  of  the 
house.  It  is  much  too  late  to  plant  sweet  peas  v\ith 
the  idea  of  selling  the  flowers  at  a  profit,  as  they 
would  not  come  in  much  ahead  of  those  sown  later  in 
the  open  ground.  Sweet  peas,  for  early  cut  blooms, 
are  planted  by  florists  in  the  greenhouse  from  October 
to  January,  and  transplanted  to  vacant  places  in  the 
benches  of  <iarnatiens,  mignonettes,  or  other  plants 
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grown  in  a  temperature  between  59  and  55  degrees.  If 
the  light  is  good  and  the  temperature  uniform,  they 
will  make  very  strong,  bushy  plants,  and  begin  bloom¬ 
ing  freely  about  the  last  of  February,  when  the  flowers 
bring  a  good  priee.  It  is  more  likely  that  you  can 
sueceed  better  with  a  few  good  varieties  of  vegetables, 
such  as  choice  tomatoes,  cauliflowers  and  egg  plants, 
or  such  flowers  as  pansies,  10-week  stocks,  verbenas, 
etc.,  as  well -grown  plants  of  the  above  varieties  usu¬ 
ally  sell  well  in  spring.  When  plants  are  grown  from 
seed  in  a  greenhouse,  they  should  be  kept  as  cool  as 
their  nature  will  admit,  and  as  near  the  glass  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  that  they  may  not  draw  up  weak  and 
“spindly.”  w.  v.  f. 

Weeds  as  a  Green  Crop. 

C.  A.  S.,  Havana,  N.  Y— On  my  farm,  I  have  a  piece  of  flat  land 
that  is  covered,  both  in  spring  and  fall,  with  a  thick  growth  of 
what  is  known  to  us  as  chickweed.  It  has  been  my  custom  to 
plow  it  under  in  the  fall,  and  again  in  the  spring,  and  I  have 
*  always  considered  it  a  valuable  manure.  Is  the  soil  benefited  by 
the  operation,  and  to  what  extent? 

Axs. — There  are  several  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
plowing  under  a  green  crop.  The  soil  is  loosened  and 
thrown  up  so  that  the  air,  water  and  frost  work 
through  it.  The  humus  or  vegetable  matter  lightens 
a  heavy  soil,  provides  a  storage  place  for  water,  while 
its  fermentation  and  decay  have  a  slight  solvent 
action  on  the  soil  particles.  The  crop  also  contains 
more  or  less  actual  plant  food,  which  is  made  useful 
in  this  way.  In  some  locations,  it  might  pay  better  to 
cut  and  burn  the  weeds  to  destroy  the  seeds,  but 
where  land  is  overflowed,  a  new  crop  of  weeds  is 
sown  every  spring.  That  is  the  case  at  Kingston,  Pa. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  weeds  down  after 
cultivation  stops. 

7  he  Sugar  in  the  Corn  Stalk. 

It.  L.  II.,  Millville,  N.  J.—  The  inquiry  of  G.  S.  P.,  page  70,  as  to 
where  the  sugar  goes,  suggests  some  interesting  queries.  Of 
course,  at  first  thought,  the  answer  is  easily  given.  Chemistry 
tells  us  that  starch  and  woody  fiber  are  identical  in  composition, 
though  so  different  in  characteristics,  and  that  sugar  differs  from 
thearonly  in  having  an  additional  molecule  of  water.  Our  teachers 
of  agricultural  science  have,  after  pointing  out  these  facts,  told 
us  that  in  the  process  of  ripening  of  grasses  and  grains,  the 
sugar  and  starch  are  largely  converted  by  Nature’s  alchemy  into 
woody  fiber;  but  that  by  cutting  the  grass  or  grain,  this  process 
is  arrested  and  the  sugar  and  starch  remain  unconverted.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  the  grasses  ordinarily  used  as  hay,  has  taught  us 
that  that  is  true,  since  when  cut  green  a  tender,  nutritive  hay  re¬ 
sults;  while  if  let  stand  till  ripe,  the  resulting  hay  is  about  as 
nutritious  as  pea  brush.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  is  true  of  corn, 
but  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is:  What  do  we  know  of  the  degree 
to  which  this  is  true?  Does  this  conversion  stop  at  once  with  the 
cutting  of  the  corn,  or  does  the  conversion  continue  during  the 
drying  of  the  fodd*  r  in  a  constantly  lessening  ratio  ?  It  would 
seem  very  possible  that,  owing  to  the  bulk  of  the  stalk  and  the 
long  time  taken  to  cure  or  dry,  that  there  would  probably  be  a 
considerable  continuance  of  the  conversion  owing  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  juices  in  curing.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  it  would 
clearly  account  for  the  greatly  increased  nutritive  value  of  en¬ 
silage  over  dry  fodder.  Would  not  this  be  a  very  desirable  line  of 
investigation  for  some  of  our  agricultural  experiment  stations  ? 
If  analyses  of  samples  of  fodder  to  determine  the  amounts  of 
sugar,  starch  and  woody  fiber  were  made  each  week  from  the 
freshly  cut  corn  until  it  was  thoroughly  cured,  it  would  afford 
conclusive  data  to  settle  many  very  interesting  and  important 
questions  concerning  which  we  now  have  plenty  of  theories,  but 
comparatively  little  knowledge. 

Ans. — It  may  not  be  known  to  your  correspondent 
that  this  question  is  one  which  has  already  received  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  attention  from  several  of 
our  experiment  stations,  so  that  at  least  we  are  able 
to  explain  several  of  those  matters  which  are  of  inter¬ 
est  to  him.  Ilad  G.  S.  R.  been  in  possession  of  suitable 
apparatus  and  proper  methods,  he  could  easily  have 
proeured  from  his  corn  stalks  a  syrup,  not  only  in¬ 
tensely  sweet,  but  also  entirely  free  from  any  unpleas¬ 
ant  or  disagreeable  properties.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
oarliest  patents  was  issued  by  the  general  court  of  the 
colony  of  Connecticut  in  1717.  to  a  citizen  of  that 
colony  “for  the  manufacture  of  molasses  from  corn 
stalks,  on  condition  that  he  should  make  it  as  good 
and  as  cheap  as  it  could  be  got  from  the  West  Indies.” 
And  the  wife  of  President  John  Adams,  in  1777.  writes 
him  that  “  scarcely  a  town  or  parish  within  40  miles 
of  us  but  what  has  several  mills  at  work  grinding  corn 
stalks  and  boiling  the  liquor  into  molasses.” 

As  the  result  of  my  personal  investigations  in  this 
direction,  I  found  as  the  average  of  231  analyses  of  12 
varieties  of  corn  stalks  (two  being  sweet  corn  and  the 
others  ordinary  field  corn),  and  extending  during  a 
working  period  of  58  days,  the  following  results  : 

Pounds. 


Average  weight  of  stripped  stalks .  1.15 

Average  per  cent  of  juice  expressed .  54.79 

Average  density  of  j  nice . . . . ; .  1 .05.3 

Average  per  cent  ol  cane  sugar  in  juice .  8.43 

Average  per  cent  of  glucose  in  juice . 1.4* 

Average  per  cent  of  total  sugar  in  juice .  9.84 

Average  per  cent  of  otaer  solids  in  juice . . .  3. :3d 


The  above,  then,  represents  the  average  of  field  corn 
stalks  at  the  time  when,  and  for  a  month  before,  the 
crop  is  at  its  best  condition  for  the  silo.  The  question 
arises  as  to  what  becomes  of  this  important  nutritive 
constituent.  It  is  well  known  that  sugar  cane  and 
sorghum,  if  broken  down  by  a  heavy  storm,  are  liable 
to  very  serious  deterioration,  due  mainly  to  two  causes 
—the  injury  done  the  cane  by  which  rapid  chemical 
changes  take  place  in  the  juices,  resulting  in  the 
breaking  up  of  the  sugar  and  its  ultimate  disappear¬ 


ance  in  simpler  compounds  ;  also  in  the  tendency  for 
a  new  growth  of  suckers  and  offshoots  from  the 
parent  stem,  which  new  growth  is  largely  supplied  at 
the  expense  of  the  juices  stored  up  in  the  cane.  In 
like  manner,  if,  except  under  favorable  conditions, 
sugar  cane  or  sorghum  is  cut  up  and  not  promptly 
worked  up  in  the  sugar  house,  a  similar  loss  will  fol¬ 
low  in  the  sugar  yield.  In  like  manner,  corn  as  usually 
cut  up  and  awaiting  the  time  of  husking,  suffers  a 
heavy  loss  in  certain  of  its  constituents  ;  and  it  is 
largely  to  prevent  this  loss  that  the  use  of  the  silo  for 
its  preservation  is  justified.  It  is  desirable,  therefore, 
to  avoid  exposure  by  means  of  crevices  in  the  silo,  and 


by  careful  packing  to 

exclude, 

so  far 

as  possible, 

access  of  air  by  means  of  which  these 

undesirable 

changes  are  facilitated. 

As  the  average  of  six  experi- 

ments  with  corn  and  ! 

sorghum 

used  as 

ensilage,  we 

found  the  following  results  : 

Pounds  Put  in 

and  Taken 

Out  or  Silo. 

Put  in.  Taken  out. 

Per  cent  loss. 

Water . 

...33.89 

35.45 

3.9 

Ash . 

...  .537 

.535 

.4 

Albuminoids . 

. . .  .843 

.687 

18.5 

Crude  fibre . 

...  2.917 

2.630 

9.8 

Nitrogen-free  extract. . 

...  8.050 

6.835 

15.1 

Crude  fat . 

. . .  .535 

.778 

— 45.4 

Albuminoid  nitrogen. . 

...  .135 

.110 

18.7 

Amide  nitrogen . 

. . .  .043 

.045 

-3.7 

Starch  and  sugars . 

.  ..  5.187 

3.805 

26.6 

Dry  matter . 

.  ..13.120 

11.470 

12.6 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  average  of  these  experi¬ 
ments,  the  amount  of  loss  was  largely  due  to  starch 
and  sugars.  The  increase  in  crude  fat  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  increase  in  substances  soluble  in  ether, 
not  fats.  In  Michigan,  as  an  average  of  seven  experi¬ 
ments  with  corn,  they  found  an  average  loss  in  the 
silo  of  18  per  cent  of  dry  matter.  PETER  COLLIER. 

Geneva  Experiment  Station. 

Oyster-Shell  Bark-Louse  On  Apples. 

A.  E.  M.,  Bristol,  77.— I  inclose  a  piece  of  branch  from  one  of 
my  apple  trees.  What  is  the  collection  on  the  bark  ?  I  have  sev¬ 
eral  trees  afflicted  with  the  pest.  What  can  I  do  to  rid  them  of  it  ? 

Ans. — The  bark  on  the  portion  of  apple  limb  sent, 
bore  an  alarming  collection  of  our  most  common  scale 
insect  here  in  the  East.  This  scale  has  received  the 
popular  name  of  the  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse  ;  scien¬ 
tifically,  it  is  known  as  Mytilaspis  pomorum.  Itseems 
to  be  on  the  increase  in  the  East,  judgingfrom  the 
many  queries  which  reach  me  through  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  from  other  sources.  The  pest  also  attacks 
several  other  fruit  trees  and  some  forest  trees,  but 
thus  far  the  apple  tree  has  suffered  the  most. 
The  scales  now  on  the  trees  are  dead,  but  their 
dead  bodies  really  serve  as  protecting  homes  for 
the  eggs  of  the  insect  which  the  mother  scales  laid 
last  fall.  If  the  scales  be  turned  over  at  any  time 
during  the  winter,  they  will  be  found  packed  full  of 
minute  white  eggs  from  which  there  will  emerge  next 
May,  active  little  creatures  which  will  move  about  the 
tree  until  they  find  a  suitable  place  when  they  will 
establish  themselves  and  begin  the  secretion  of  a  scale 
similar  to  their  mother's.  There  is  but  one  brood  of 
the  scales  each  year  ;  those  which  hatch  in  Maybe- 
come  full-grown  and  lay  eggs  in  the  fall,  and  these 
eggs  hibernate.  After  the  scale  has  been  formed,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  kill  these  creatures  without  injur¬ 
ing  the  tree.  But  in  May  and  the  early  part  of  June, 
the  younginsects  are  unprotected  and  tender,  and  will 
succumb  to  a  thorough  drenching  with  kerosene 
emulsion  made  according  to  the  formula  given  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  plum  scale  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November 
10,  1894.  For  this  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse,  dilute  the 
standard  emulsion  with  about  nine  parts  of  water. 
Scrape  off  all  of  the  scales  that  can  be  readily  gotten 
at  now,  and  spray  thoroughly  with  the  emulsiou  in 
May,  or  about  June  1.  m.  v.  s. 

Hedge  Plants  ;  Trees  and  Grasses. 

P.  T.  jV.,  Somerville,  N.  J. — 1.  What  hedges  are  suitable  for  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey?  I  am  anxious  to  get  facts  as  to  the  first  cost,  the 
rapidity  of  growth,  the  utility  as  fences,  and  the  amount  of  annual 
labor  necessary  to  keep  them  in  shape.  2.  Wnat  are  the  best  trees 
to  plant  on  the  sides  of  a  coach  road  leading  up  to  the  house,  and 
about  a  thousand  feet  long.  3.  Toe  lawn  about  my  house  is  in 
very  poor  condition,  the  grass  not  growing  owing  to  too  much 
shade.  1  intend  to  take  out  a  number  of  the  trees.  What  do  you 
consider  the  best  grasses  to  sow,  and  how  should  they  be  sown  ? 
Toe  lawn  contains  about  five  acres. 

Ans.— 1.  Assuming  that  our  friend  wants  a  decidu¬ 
ous  hedge,  our  first  choice  would  be  the  Japan  quince. 
It  makes  a  sturdy  growth  in  almost  any  position  or 
soil ;  the  foliage  is  fine,  and  while  in  bloom,  it  is  as 
beautiful  as  any  other  plant  whatever.  Again,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  long-lived,  and  is  not  harmed  by  being 
cut  back  from  year  to  year.  We  would  select  a  variety  of 
colors— white,  rose  and  deep  red.  For  suitable  plants, 
you  will  have  to  pay  about  $6  per  100.  We  cannot  give 
exact  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  pruning.  After  the  plants 
have  grown  to  the  desired  size,  we  think  that  pruning 
once  in  two  years  would  suffice,  and  the  cost  would  be 
quite  nominal.  2.  We  would  select  a  grand  assort¬ 
ment  for  this  purpose,  an  assortment  that  would  give 
constant  pleasure  during  the  season.  For  example  : 
Purple  beech,  Golden  oak  (Concordia),  Reitenbach 
maple,  Schwedler's  maple,  Tricolor  (Pseudo  platanus), 
Purple  birch,  Double  White-flowered  horse  chestnut, 

d-flowered  horse  chestnut,  Wier’s  Cut-leaved  maple, 


Catalpa  speciosa.  Cucumber  magnolia.  Yellow-wood 
(Cladrastis  tinctoria).  If  we  were  to  make  further 
additions,  we  would  choose  from  the  long  list  of 
maples.  3.  Our  selection  of  seed  would  be  either 
Blue  grass  or  Red-top  or  half  of  each.  A  little  white 
clover  would  not  be  objectionable.  Plow  up  the  lawn 
in  early  spring — the  earlier  the  better — sow  bone  flour 
and  unleached  ashes  (or  muriate  of  potash,  if  cheaper) 
then  cultivate  the  surface  to  the  grade  desired,  roll 
and  cultivate,  and  then  sow  the  seed  at  the  rate  of 
not  less  than  three  bushels  to  the  acre.  Use  twice  a3 
much  ashes  as  bone  or  one-half  or  one-third  as  much 
muriate. 

What  the  Lactometer  Tells  About  Milk. 

A.  II.  F.,  Silver  Creee'c.  N.  Y.— What  does  the  test  of  milk  by  the 
lactometer  show  ?  Recently,  an  inspector  tested  the  milk  sold  in 
town.  One  lot  tested  114,  another  110,  and  two  others  103.  Which 
would  be  preferable  to  buy,  and  which  would  test  the  best  for 
cream  ? 

Ans. — A  lactometer  is  an  instrument  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  ;  but  as  the  quality  of 
milk  may  be  independent  of  its  specific  gravity,  the 
lactometer,  taken  alone,  is  of  little  or  no  use  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  quality  or  value  of  milk.  Milk  is  a  thin 
emulsion  of  fats  in  a  watery  solution  of  sugar,  salts, 
casein,  etc.  It  is  slightly  heavier  than  water,  its  aver¬ 
age  specific  gravity  being  1.032  in  comparison  with 
water  at  1.030.  The  most  common  “  adulteration  ”  of 
milk,  is  dilution  with  water  ;  this,  of  course,  decreases 
the  specific  gravity,  and  this  the  lactometer  was  de¬ 
vised  to  detect.  It  was  assumed  that  no  normal  milk 
ought  to  have  a  specific  gravity  below  1.029,  and  the 
lactometer  scale  was  based  on  this  assumption.  The 
point  on  the  scale  corresponding  to  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.029  (pure  milk)  was  marked  100.  and  the  point  cor¬ 
responding  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1.033  (pure  water) 
was  marked  0,  and  the  intervening  space  divided  into 
103  degrees.  Usually  the  graduation  is  continued  be¬ 
yond  the  103  mark  for  23  degrees. 

In  the  cases  mentioned  by  A.  II.  F..  lactometer  tests 
of  114,  110  and  108  simply  mean  that  those  samples  of 
milk  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.033.  1.032  and  1.0313, 
respectively.  The  specific  gravity  of  milk  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  amount  and  kind  of  solids  that  it  con¬ 
tains.  Fats  are  lighter  than  water;  sugar,  casein, 
etc.,  heavier,  the  mixture  of  the  whole  in  ordinary 
milk  being  slightly  heavier  than  water.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  anything  to  the  milk  that  is  lighter,  or  the  re¬ 
moval  of  any  part  that  is  heavier  than  the  milk  itself, 
will  lessen  the  specific  gravity  and  lower  the  lac¬ 
tometerreading;  conversely  the  contrary  will  increase 
the  specific  gravity  and  raise  the  lactometer  reading. 
The  addition  of  water  or  cream,  will  have  a  like  effect 
on  the  specific  gravity  and  the  lactometer  reading, 
since  both  are  lighter  than  milk.  Both  the  removal 
of  fat  from  milk,  and  the  addition  of  salt  to  it.  will 
increase  the  specific  gravity.  Thus  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  milk  may  be  both  watered  and  shimmed, 
and  still  the  lactometer  stand  at  the  103  point  or 
above.  For  these  reasons,  and  depending  upon  the 
lactometer  alone,  your  correspondent  could  not  tell 
which  of  the  milks  named  was  the  better.  It  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  the  one  testing  108.  would  contain 
the  greater  percentage  of  fat.  Though  it  is  probable 
that,  if  all  were  just  as  they  were  drawn  from  the  cow*, 
they  would  contain  fat  in  the  order  of  their  specific 
gravity,  since  none  of  them  depart  very  widely  from 
the  average  composition  of  milk.  I  append  specific 
gravities  with  corresponding  lactometer  degrees,  taken 
from  a  recent  number  of  Hoard's  Dairyman  : 


Specific  Decree  on 
gravity,  lactometer. 

Water .  1.000  0  1 

Milk .  1.03!  110 

Skim-milk . 1.044  153  m3 


Cream,  tO  per  cent  fat .  1  015  53  r 

Cream,  30  per  cent  fat .  1.001  4 

IL  IT.  WING. 

Feeding  Cotton-Seed  Meal  to  Cows. 

A.  F.  A.,  Claremont,  Fa.— I  think  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  too  afraid 
of  cotton-seed  meal.  I  have  fed  it  for  five  or  six  years  to  cows  of 
all  ages,  as  a  dry  feed  always  with  bran,  with  uniformly  good  re¬ 
sults,  and  even  to  young  heifers,  commencing  with,  say,  a  hand¬ 
ful  at  first.  I  have  often  fed  as  much  as  two  quarts  to  a  small 
cow  with  good  results. 

Ans. — We  prefer  to  be  on  the  safe  side  in  advising 
the  use  of  this  food.  Bran  is  a  laxative  food,  and  it 
is  always  safer  to  feed  something  of  the  sort  with  the 
cotton-seed  meal.  There  are  many  thoughtless  men 
who,  if  only  the  favorable  facts  about  cotton-seed 
meal  were  given,  would  plunge  in  and  feed  it  as  freely 
as  they  would  corn  meal.  This  would  certainly  cause 
loss.  Our  advice,  therefore,  is  never  to  feed  it  unless 
some  laxative  food  is  given  with  it.  An  interesting 
experiment  is  just  reported  from  the  North  Carolina 
Station  (Raleigh).  It  is  known  that  linseed  or  flax¬ 
seed  meal  fed  with  skim-milk,  will  make  a  good  food 
for  calves — the  meal  supplying  the  fat  taken  out  of 
the  milk  as  butter.  As  cotton-seed  meal  is  mueh . 
cheaper  than  linseed,  it  was  proposed  to  try  the  for¬ 
med  with  the  skim-milk.  Two  out  of  three  cal  ves  fed  in 
this  way,  died  when  about  six  weeks  old,  and  the  veter-. 
inarian  reported  “  cause  of  death  supposed  to  be  the 
toxic  effect  of  cotton-seed  meal.”  At  the  same  station, 
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one  cow  died  and  the  two  others  were  made  very  sick, 
by  eating  large  quantities  of  cotton-seed  meal.  The 
symptoms  were  spasms,  trembling  and  frothing  at  the 
mouth.  We  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  great 
caution  should  be  used  in  feeding  this  meal  to  cows 
that  are  not  used  to  it.  It  is  quite  evident  that  some 
cows  are  less  able  to  endure  it  than  others.  In  order 
to  give  all  sides  of  the  matter,  we  give  the  following 
from  a  well-known  dairyman  : 

THE  DAIRYMAN'S  PISH. 

Does  the  average  dairyman  know  that  it  is  raining 
gold?  And  is  his  dish  right  side  up?  What  does 
right  side  up  mean  ?  For  one  thing,  it  means  cows 
calving  in  September  or  October.  Butter  made  from 
fresh  cows,  brings  several  cents  per  pound  more  in 
winter  than  that  made  from  cows  that  have  been  long 
in  milk.  Butter  made  in  private  dairies  has  averaged 
22  to  2.5  cents,  when  sold  to  the  butter  buyers  here 
in  northern  Vermont.  Perhaps  I  should  say  that  most 
of  the  butter  made  in  private  dairies  here  is  sold  to 
buyers,  men  who  take  butter  one  day  in  each  week, 
or  in  each  fortnight  duringthe  winter.  They  paycash, 
and  pay  according  to  quality  and  style  of  package. 
This  is  a  great  convenience  to  farmers,  and  the  man 
who  has  bxitter  to  sell  through  the  winter,  has  a  har¬ 
vest  all  the  year  'round.  The  fact  is,  butter  is  nearly 
as  high  this  winter  as  it  has  been  for  several  winters 
past,  while  the  cost  of  production  is  less,  especially  if 
the  farmer  has  a  silo  and  feeds  cotton-seed  meal. 

When  a  man  finds  out  a  good  thing,  there  are  two 
ways  for  him  to  do  :  One  is  to  keep  it  to  himself  ;  the 
other  is  to  tell  others  of  it.  No  class  of  men  are  so 
ready  to  give  others  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  as 
farmers.  A  man  who  has  found  out  a  way  to  make 
money,  will  go  to  a  farmers'  institute,  stand  up  before 
a  crowd  of  men  and  women,  and  give  away  his 
methods.  He  is  glad  to  do  it.  Or.  he  will  sit  down 
and  write  out  his  methods  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  some 
other  paper,  so  that  thousands  can  be  helped  by  it. 
Now,  cotton-seed  meal  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
my  success  in  dairying  under  very  adverse  conditions, 
and  I  feel  that  all  Northern  farmers  ought  to  know 
its  value.  To-day,  cottor-seed  meal  can  be  bought 
at  railroad  stations  in  northern  Vermont  for  SI. 20  per 
100  pounds,  or  about  $23  to  823  per  ton.  The  Jersey 
cow,  winter  dairying,  the  silo,  and  cotton-seed  meal, 
make  the  dairyman’s  dish  right  side  up. 

As  to  the  amount  of  cotton-seed  meal  that  can  bo 
fed,  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  Bulletin  17,  reports 
feeding  six  pounds  per  day  without  injury  to  the 
animals.  Mississippi  Station,  Bulletin  15,  reports  feed¬ 
ing  9.5  pounds  per  day,  and  reports  no  injury.  I  am 
feeding  from  four  to  six  pounds  per  day,  and  to  all 
appearances,  the  cows  are  in  perfect  health  every  way. 
But  my  cows  are  accustomed  to  it,  and  I  am  very  glad 
they  arc.  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  rule  of  not  over  three  pounds 
per  day.  is  certainly  a  safe  one.  The  outlook  for  but¬ 
ter  is  very  bright.  If  the  oleo  fiend  can  be  destroyed, 
it  will  look  much  brighter.  The  National  Dairy 
Union  is  the  organization  of  dairymen  and  others 
which  is  fighting  this  gigantic  fraud.  Now  that  W.  D. 
Hoard  is  at  the  head  of  the  Union,  its  success  is  more 
assured  than  ever.  Let  every  dairyman  do  what  he 
can  to  aid  in  this  fight.  Farmers  should  stand  by  each 
other,  and  work  together,  especially  in  fighting  their 
deadly  foes.  j.  w.  newxox. 

What  Is  a  Cream  “  Starter  ?  ” 

P.  D.y  Southampton,  N.  7. — What  is  the  nature  of  “  Boyd’s 
starter”?  Where  can  it  be  procured  ?  What  is  the  price ? 

Axs. — This  was  fully  explained  in  the  articles  on 
‘  A  Pound  of  Butter,”  which  were  printed  last  year. 
The  object  of  the  “  starter  ”  is  to  bring  the  cream 
rapidly  to  a  uniform  degree  of  acidity.  The  cream  is 
put  into  a  strong,  air-tight  tank.  The  “  starter  ”  is 
skim-milk  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  and  then  put 
for  24  hours  in  a  tight  can — until  it  sours  and  forms  a 
thick  curd.  This  curd  is  the  ‘•starter.”  What  it 
starts  is  a  perfect  souring  of  the  cream.  One  day 
before  churning,  the  cream  in  the  vat  is  heated  to  70 
degrees,  and  one  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  ••  starter” 

*  ii  stirred  in.  Then  it  is  closed  tight  and  left  for  24 
hours.  With  this  exact  temperature,  and  exact 
weights,  exact  conditions  of  souring  are  secured,  and 
the  result  is  that  when  churning  begins,  the  cream  is 
ripened  all  through,  and  in  just  the  right  condition 
to  yield  its  butter  fat. 

A  Continuous  Lime  Kiln. 

J.  M.  T7.,  St.  Mary's,  Pa. — How  can  I  build  a  continuous  lime 
kiln? 

Axs. — Limestone  is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  and  lime  is 
the  oxide  of  the  metal  calcium,  which  has  such  an  in¬ 
tense  avidity  foroxygm  that  it  takes  fire  and  burns 
with  intense  heat  and  light  when  exposed  to  air  that 
is  at  all  moist.  Thus  it  i>  a  rare  metal,  and  used  only 
for  chemical  purposes.  Thegreat  abundance  of  lime¬ 
stone,  which  is  more  or  less  diffused  everywhere  in 
the  soil,  and  in  places  is  very  abundant,  being  found 
in  vast  beds  of  marble  and  other  forms  of  it,  might 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  plants  might  procure  all 
they  need  without  any  help.  But  it  is  quick  lime  they 
need,  and  not  the  inert  carbonate  of  it ;  and  thus  it  is 


that  the  stone  is  burned  to  drive  out  of  it  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  make  it  into  lime,  which  is  an  acrid,  caustic 
substance  that  exerts  a  most  energetic  action  on  all* 
organic  matter;  and  considerable  action  on  mineral 
compounds  in  the  soil,  dissolving  silica  and  thus  set¬ 
ting  free  such  plant  foods  as  potash,  magnesia,  soda, 
and  phosphoric  acid,  from  insoluble  compounds. 
Limestone  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  lime  is  soluble  in 
700  parts  of  water.  Thus  it  is  that  while  the  roots  of 
plants  may  possibly  decompose  to  some  extent  the 
common  carbonate,  and  get  a  little  lime  in  this  way, 
it  is  found  very  useful,  some  think  indispensable,  to 
apply  the  actual  lime  to  the  soil. 

It  is  not  much  of  a  job  to  make  lime.  The  limestone 
may  be  put  in  a  heap  with  wood  or  coal,  and  a  wall 
built  up  around  the  heap  to  confine  the  heat.  The 
fuel  being  fired,  the  stone  is  made  into  lime  in  three 
or  four  days.  But  this  is  a  costly  way,  and  thus  where 
there  is  a  demand  for  the  lime,  kilns  are  used,  some 
temporary  ones,  but  little  improved  on  the  heaps,  or 
clamps,  as  they  are  called,  and  some  strong  structures 
called  permanent  kilns  of  which  Fig.  415  is  an  example. 
This  is  made  of  any  kind  of  hard  stone,  and  lined  with 
fire  brick.  It  is  egg-shaped,  because  as  the  limestone 
is  burned,  and  the  coal  or  wood  used  as  fuel  is  con¬ 
sumed,  the  bulk  decreases,  and  thus  what  will  fill  the 
belly  of  the  kiln,  only  fills  the  throat  at  the  bottom. 
This  kiln  may  have  three  or  four  throats  or  openings 
for  drawing  out  the  lime,  but  each  is  made  in  the  way 
shown.  The  lime  when  it  reaches  the  bottom  being 
fully  burned,  is  drawn  out  into  the  hearth  a,  through 
the  opening  into  the  kiln,  h.  In  burning  the  stone  is 
broken  into  convenient  size  for  handling,  and  a  way 
is  made  to  the  top  of  the  kiln,  which  is  most  often 
built  in  a  bank.  A  small  sloping  track  is  sometimes 
made  to  the  top  of  the  kiln,  and  a  platform  around  it, 
so  that  the  small  cars  of  lime  and  fuel  may  be  drawn 
up  and  dumped  into  the  kiln.  The  fire  is  started  in 
the  bottom  by  filling  in  dry  wood  ;  on  this  is  laid  other 
wood,  from  the  throat,  then  more  fuel,  wood  or  coal 
(the  cheap  slack  being  used),  is  dumped  in  at  the  top, 
then  some  lime,  and  then  alternately  fuel  and  lime¬ 


stone  until  the  kiln  is  full,  when  it  is  fired,  and  goes 
on  day  after  day  as  long  as  lime  is  required.  About 
the  third  day,  the  lime  is  ready  for  raking  out,  which 
is  done  with  long  iron  bars  with  a  right  angled  hook 
at  the  end.  It  is  only  necessary  to  start  it,  when  it 
fills  the  hearth,  where  it  is  left  to  cool.  When  it  is 
taken  out,  more  lime  comes  down,  or  if  it  lodges,  the 
hook  is  used  to  loosen  it.  After  the  kiln  is  first 
charged,  the  stone  sinks  down  steadily,  and  as  this  is 
always  to  be  kept  heaped  at  the  mouth,  as  soon  as  it 
has  sunk  down  to  a  level,  a  fresh  supply  is  heaped  up. 
As  the  fumes  from  the  kiln  consist  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  a  deadly  gas  when  breathed,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  man  in  charge  of  feeding  the  kiln,  to  keep  on 
the  windward  side,  so  that  the  gas  is  blown  away  from 
him.  ii.  s. 

How  to  Select  a  Jersey  Bull. 

F.  S.  W.,  Sweetwater,  Tenn. — At  the  creamery  built  here  last 
spring,  the  Babcock  test  and  a  separator  are  used.  Twenty-one 
cents  a  pound  is  paid  for  the  fat  in  the  milk  now  (February  2). 
High-testing  cows  are  wanted,  and  four  Jersey  bulls  are  within 
seven  miles  of  me.  How  shall  I  select  a  Jersey  bull  for  extra  milk 
and  butter  qualities  when  he  is  a  calf,  a  yearling  and  full  grown 
ready  for  service;  by  his  color,  shape  and  form  of  escutcheon?  Many 
valuable  bull  calves  of  the  dairy  or  “milk”  type,  have  been  killed, 
perhaps,  from  ignorance  of  their  promising  points  by  their  owners. 
I  have  a  half-blood  Jersey  cow  of  the  “milk”  type  ;  long,  fine, 
bony  head,  clean  in  the  throat,  small  horns  incurving,  light  fore 
quarters,  heavy  hind  quarters,  thin  hind  legs  at  the  hocks,  long 
slim  tail,  with  very  broad  escutcheon  extending  well  out  on  the 
thighs,  with  a  curl  on  each  thigh  at  the  top  of  the  udder. 

Axs. — You  will  make  a  big  mistake  by  selecting  a 
Jersey  bull  by  his  shape  and  color  alone.  The  bull 
transmits  to  his  offspring  the  qualities  that  he  inher¬ 
ited  from  his  parents.  Therefore,  the  first  thing  to  be 
considered  is  the  record  of  the  bull's  mother,  and  if  you 
can  go  back  for  a  number  of  generations,  so  much  the 
better.  The  great  value  of  a  herd  registry  like  that 
of  the  Jersey  cattle  breeders,  is  that  you  can  accurately 
trace  pedigrees,  and  know,  not  only  what  the  bull’s 
maternal  ancestors  have  done,  but  what  sort  of  cows 
his  sisters  have  made.  The  purchaser  of  a  thorough¬ 
bred  bull  has  this  advantage.  In  these  days  of  cheap 
thoroughbred  stock,  we  would  never  think  of  select¬ 
ing  a  bull  by  his  individual  characteristics  alone.  It 
is  true  that  most  superior  Jerseys  have  much  the  same 


shape  and  form.  The  color  counts  for  but  little. 
There  should  be  a  small,  fine  head,  bright  and  lively 
eye,  a  lean,  dished  face,  small  ears,  slender  neck, 
straight  back,  deep,  full  chest,  deep  body  and  small 
space  between  ribs  and  hip;  a  long  thin  tail  and 
short,  fine  legs.  The  hide  should  be  loose  and  soft, 
with  a  deep  yellow  color,  particularly  in  the  ears. 
The  abortive  teats  should  be  large  and  well  placed, 
and  the  animal  erect  and  full  of  energy.  This  descrip¬ 
tion  will  answer  for  most  good  Jersey  bulls,  but  it  is 
always  of  secondary  importance  to  the  pedigree.  Get, 
if  possible,  the  son  of  a  cow  that  was  an  improvement 
on  her  mother  as  a  butter  producer.  Don't  look  for 
the  “milk”  type  in  a  Jersey.  The  office  of  the  .Jersey 
is  to  make  butter — not  to  give  a  large  mess  of  milk. 
The  “escutcheon”  or  appearance  of  the  space  around 
and  above  the  back  of  the  udder,  is  not  now  regarded 
as  so  important  as  formerly.  Pedigree  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  first,  and  rightly  so. 

"  Worm  in  the  Tail Wire  in  the  Stomach. 

W.  S.  Y.,  Pleasantvills,  N.  J. — I  have  a  sick  cow  ;  lour  months 
ago  she  began  to  fail  in  appetite  and  milk.  The  failure  has  been 
very  slow.  I  milked  her  three  weeks  after  I  noticed  her  want  of 
usual  health.  She  has  become  very  thin  in  flesh,  yet  has  a  bright 
look,  and  her  hair  looks  sleek.  There  is  no  evidence  of  pain,  and 
no  cough.  If  I  fix  up  a  nice  new  mess  for  her,  she  will  eat  once  a 
little  of  it  and  not  much,  if  any,  after.  An  old,  would-be  cow 
doctor  found  “worms  in  her  tongue,”  so  I  let  him  go  to  work  on 
her,  not  having  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  myself.  He  also 
hunted  for  “  worms  in  the  tail,”  but  he  gave  it  up. 

Ans. — The  general  symptoms  point  to  one  of  those 
cases  of  puncthre  of  the  stomach  (usually  the  second 
stomach)  by  a  foreign  body,  which  has  been  swallowed 
with  the  food.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon 
among  the  older  dairy  cows.  The  foreign  body 
usually  passes  through  the  ventral  wall  of  the  stomach 
into  the  connective  tissues  between  the  stomach, 
diaphragm  and  liver  where  an  abscess  i>  formed. 
In  some  cases,  several  abscesses  are  thus  formed- 
These  abscesses  vary  in  size  from  that  of  the  closed 
fist  to  as  large  as  the  head,  or  even  larger.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  the  foreign  body  will  puncture  the  diaphragm, 
piss  into  the  thorax,  or  even  puncture  the  heart,  in 
which  case,  it  suddenly  proves  fatal.  These  traumatic 
abscesses  may  exist  for  months  without  any  apparent 
inconvenience  to  the  animal.  But  as  they  increase  in 
size,  they  finally  cause  loss  of  appetite,  interference 
with  rumination,  which  may  be  entirely  suspended, 
and  the  animal  will  gradually  run  down  and  die. 
Difficult  or  labored  respiration  is  usually  a  prominent 
symptom  in  the  later  stages.  There  is  no  treatment. 
The  trouble  may  be  avoided  by  preventing  the  cows 
from  getting  nails,  pieces  of  wire  or  other  metals  in 
their  feed.  f.  l.  k. 

Milk  Fever  in  a  Cow. 

O.  II.  L.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. — I  owned  a  purebred  Jersey  six 
years  old,  always  healthy,  a  good  milker  and  good  butter  cow. 
One  week  ago  she  dropped  her  third  calf,  and  dam  and  calf 
seemed  strong  and  well  till  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the 
cow  could  not  get  up.  was  badly  bloated,  and  breathed  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  local  veterinary  could  not  save  her  ;  he  called  It 
paralysis  of  the  spine  and  a  very  fatal  malady.  She  died  the  same 
night.  I  find  that  there  have  been  several  similar  cases  in  this 
township  within  a  year,  and  nearly  all  fatal.  What  is  the  cause? 
How  can  such  attacks  be  avoided? 

Axs. — Your  cow  died  of  milk  fever,  or,  as  the  disease 
is  more  technically  known,  parturient  apoplexy.  This 
is  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  cow.  and  will  occur  only 
in  heavy  milkers  that  are  well  fed,  and  are  usually 
fat  (plethoric)  at  the  time  of  calving.  The  disease 
can  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  cow  on  a  restricted 
laxative  diet  for  two  to  four  weeks  before  calving: 
and  then  in  case  of  an  easy  delivery,  by  giving  a  dose 
of  salts  immediately  after  calving — one  to  two  pounds 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Epsom  and  common 
salt,  according  to  the  size  and  condition  of  the  cow. 

F.  L.  K. 

Colt’s  Knee  Cap  Out  of  Joint. 

F.  W.  S.,  Rome,  Ala. — I  have  a  five-year-old  colt  that  has  been 
troubled  with  one  of  his  stifle  joints  slipping  out  of  place.  Since 
he  was  three  days  old,  occasionally  in  traveling  he  has  been 
troubled  with  it.  He  is  in  bad  condition,  has  lost  all  ambition, 
has  a  good  appetite,  but  does  not  seem  to  thrive.  What  tonic  will 
tone  up  his  system  ? 

Axs. — The  slipping  out  of  the  stifle  joint  is  simply 
a  partial  taxation  or  dislocation  of  tne  patella  or  knee 
cap,  due  to  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  ligaments  which 
should  hold  the  patella  in  position.  Apply  an  active 
blister  over  the  whole  joint.  Cerate  of  cantharides 
ointment  one  ounce,  to  which  is  added  one-half  dram 
red  iodide  of  mercury,  will  make  a  suitable  blister  for 
the  purpose.  Clip  the  hair  and  rub  the  blister  well 
in.  Allow  it  to  remain  until  the  skin  is  well  blistered, 
usually  24  to  3(5  hours,  after  which  wash  off  with 
warm  Castile  soapsuds.  The  head  must  be  kept  tied 
short  so  that  the  horse  cannot  rub  the  blister  with 
his  mouth.  Repeat  the  blister  every  three  weeks, 
until  the  ligaments  become  sufficiently  tense  to  keep 
the  patella  in  position.  The  following  powders  may 
be  given  as  a  general  tonic :  Powdered  gentian  and 
sulphate  of  soda,  of  each  one  pound  ;  pulverized  sul¬ 
phate  of  iron,  one-fourth  pound  ;  powdered  nux 
vomica,  one-half  pound  ;  mix.  Feed  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  on  the  feed  night  and  morning.  A  nutritious 
grain  ration  should  also  be  given,  to  consist  in  part  of 
ground  oats  or  wheat  bran,  to  which  may  be  added 
equal  parts  of  corn  meal  or  ground  wheat,  f.  l.  k. 
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Rye  as  Green  Manure  for  Potatoes. 

B.  C.  L..  Charlevoix  County,  Mich.— Two  years 
ago,  I  sowed  10  acres  to  rye,  which  I  turned  under 
last  spring  and  planted  to  potatoes.  On  account 
of  the  drought,  I  got  only  53  bushels  per  acre.  I 
now  have  the  second  10  acres  in  rye  to  turn  under 
next  spring.  At  what  stage  of  growth  shall  I 
turn  it  under  ?  I  wish  to  plant  one  field  to  pota¬ 
toes,  the  other  to  beans.  Which  shall  I  plant  to 
potatoes  ?  How  shall  I  plant  ?  What  is  the  best 
method  of  cutting  the  seed,  the  number  of  pieces 
to  the  hill,  distance  apart,  and  after  culture  ? 

Axs. — We  have  never  found  much 
benefit  in  green  manuring  with  rye  ex¬ 
cept  when  manure  or  fertilizers  were 
added.  The  rye  gives  a  coarse,  rank 
growth  which  provides  vegetable  matter 
in  plenty,  but  does  not  yield  much  avail¬ 
able  fertility.  Unless  we  could  add  fer¬ 
tilizer  of  some  kind  to  the  rye,  we  would 
prefer  corn  on  the  green  manuring,  and 
let  potatoes  follow  the  corn.  From 
choice,  we  would  use  last  year’s  potato 
ground  again  this  year.  On  our  own 
farm,  we  would  plow  under  this  year’s 
rye  crop  just  before  the  heads  form, 
harrow  in  wood  ashes  or  bone  and  pot¬ 
ash  if  obtainable,  and  plant  corn.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  trench  system  for  field  culture, 
is  about  as  follows  :  The  land  is  care¬ 
fully  plowed  and  then  deeply  furrowed 
three  feet  apart— -the  object  being  to  get 
a  wide  furrow  with  mellow  soil  at  the 
bottom  This  may  be  done  with  an 
ordinary  plow  by  going  both  ways  in 
each  furrow.  We  have  used  a  shovel 
plow  for  this  purpose.  Darnell’s  fur- 
rower,  made  by  H.  W.  Doughten,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.,  does  this  work  well — espe¬ 
cially  on  sod.  Potatoes  are  cut  to  two- 
eye  pieces — medium-sized  ones  cut  once 
through  from  end  to  end.  These  pieces 
are  dropped  in  the  furrows  about  15 
inches  apart  and  covered,  say,  two  inches 
deep  by  harrowing  along  the  rows  or 
working  with  a  cultivator  with  the 
shovels  attached.  The  furrows  are 
gradually  filled  as  the  potatoes  grow 
through  the  soil.  Level  culture  is  fol¬ 
lowed — aiming  to  keep  the  surface  soil 
thoroughly  stirred  all  through  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Our  potatoes  usually  follow 
corn,  and  we  use  at  least  1,200  pounds  of 
fertilizer  per  acre.  We  prefer  to  broad¬ 
cast  at  least  half  of  this,  and  spx*ead  the 
remainder  in  a  space  two  feet  wide  over 
the  furrows  after  the  seed  pieces  are 
covered. 

Hen  Manure  and  Ashes;  Muck,  Crimson  Clover. 

R.  R.,  Bangor,  N.  Y.—l.  I  keep  200  bens,  and  we 
use  the  droppings  to  grow  potatoes.  I  wish  to 
mix  something  with  the  droppings  that  contains 
potash.  I  can  get  wood  ashes,  but  am  told  that  if 
I  mix  the  droppings  and  ashes,  that  the  ashes 
liberate  the  ammonia,  which  is  lost.  Would  there 
be  any  loss  if  the  mixture  were  dropped  in  the 
furrow  and  covered  the  day  it  is  mixed  ?  Ashes 
cost  15  to  18  cents  per  bushel.  2.  Would  any  other 
form  of  potash  be  any  better  or  cheaper?  3.  Would 
kainit  be  an  absorber  of  ammonia  like  plaster, 
instead  of  a  liberator  like  ashes  ?  4.  I  raise 

clover,  all  of  which  I  feed.  The  soil  is  not  very 
rich,  and  I  need  to  apply  all  the  manure  I  have 
when  I  sow  the  seed,  to  insure  a  good  catch.  I 
would  like  to  top-dress  the  clover  again  after  the 
grain  is  cut,  but  have  no  manure.  Would  it  pay 
to  haul  muck  two  miles,  buy  ashes  and,  perhaps, 
some  raw  ground  bone  to  mix  with  it,  and  spread 
on  the  clover  sod  soon  after  the  grain  is  cut  ?  I 
have  a  Kemp  manure  spreader  to  spread  it  with. 
If  so,  would  it  be  best  to  mix  the  muck,  ashes  and 
bone,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  a  while  before 
spreading,  or  spread  it  as  soon  as  mixed?  5.  I 
read  considerable  now  about  Crimson  clover  If 
sowed  in  the  corn  field  at  the  last  cultivation,  the 
last  of  July  or  first  of  August,  would  it  furnish 
feed  enough  in  October  to  pay  for  seed  and 
sowing  ? 

Ans. — 1.  You  will  find,  on  another 
page,  something  about  hen  manure.  The 
ashes  and  droppings  may  safely  be  used 
as  you  suggest — mixed  in  the  furrow  and 
covered  at  once.  The  ashes  liberate  the 
ammonia,  but  small  loss  occurs  if  this  is 
done  in  the  soil,  for  that  is  where  you 
wish  it  loose.  2-3.  Kainit  is  excellent  to 
use  under  the  roosts  or  to  mix  with  the 
droppings.  It  acts  like  plaster  to  fix  or 
retain  ammonia.  One  objection  to  its 
use  in  the  henhouse  is  that  it  contains 
salt,  of  which  the  hens  might  eat  too 
much.  4.  Yes,  we  think  that  it  will  pay 
you  to  haul  the  muck.  Make  it  into  a 
compost — first  a  layer  of  muck,  say,  a 
foot  thick,  and  then  the  ashes  and  bone  ; 
then  more  muck  and  so  on.  You  may 
safely  use  200  pounds  of  wood  ashes  and 


50  pounds  of  fine  bone  to  each  ton  of 
muck.  If  possible,  work  it  all  over  once 
before  putting  on  the  clover.  Handled 
in  this  way  with  the  heap  standing  at 
least  three  months,  the  muck  will  be 
worth  as  much,  ton  for  ton,  as  stable 
manure.  5.  Yes,  if  it  gets  a  fair  start. 
We  shall  know  more  about  Crimson 
clover  when  this  snow  goes  away. 

Corn-Cob  Ashes  Valuable. 

B.  F.,  Utica,  Ill.— I  can  get  several  wagon 
loads  of  corn-cob  ashes,  some  of  them  so  thor¬ 
oughly  burned  as  to  be  a  gray,  pasty  mass,  which 
1  would  like  to  apply  to  small  fruits  if  not  injuri¬ 
ous.  Cobs  are  being  used  quite  extensively  as 
fuel  in  grain  elevators  in  this  country,  hence  the 
ashes  are  becoming  quite  plentiful. 

Ans. — Corn-cob  ashes  are  rich  in  pot¬ 
ash,  averaging  about  two  per  cent  more 
of  this  substance  than  ordinary  ashes. 
They  also  contain  more  phosphoric  acid. 
This  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  small 
fruits — used  with  ground  bone.  Get  all 
you  can  of  it  before  an  increased  demand 
sends  up  the  price. 

What  to  Do  with  Hen  Manure. 

B.  P.  i if.,  South  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.—l  have 
about  two  tons  of  hen  manure  and  plaster.  What 
would  The  R.  N.-Y.  advise  me  to  do  with  it — mix 
and  make  such  a  fertilizer  as  Mr.  Johnson  does, 
or  use  in  its  present  state  ?  I  do  general  farming, 
but  desire  to  get  as  much  from  the  land  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Ans. — The  hen  manure  will  be  more 
effective  if  mixed.  It  is  for  you  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  your  time  is  worth  more  at 
other  work.  In  our  own  case,  we  gen¬ 
erally  apply  the  hen  manure  to  sweet 
corn  without  mixing.  M r.  J ohnson  makes 
a  good  fertilizer  by  mixing  400  pounds  of 
crushed  and  sifted  manure,  300  of  dis¬ 
solved  boneblack,  100  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  150  of  plaster.  This  gives  him 
excellent  results  on  potatoes ;  but  his 
land  is  naturally  very  rich,  and  is  heavily 
manured  for  strawberries.  On  ordinary 
land,  we  would  add  200  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  to  that  mixture  ;  or,  better,  100 
pounds  of  nitrate  and  400  of  good  ground 
bone. 

How  to  Handle  Night  Soil. 

J.  L.  0.,  Silver  Hill,  Md.— Will  it  pay  to  hauj 
night  soil  for  manure  ?  I  can  get  it  in  barrels 
just  from  the  vaults.  What  would  be  the  best  to 
mix  with  it  to  get  it  dry — tankage,  plaster  or 
kainit?  I  wish  to  use  it  on  early  spring  cabbage 
sweet  potatoes,  cantaloupes,  tomatoes,  Lima 
beans,  and  to  topdress  strawberries.  Will  the 
same  mixture  do  for  all,  or  can  I  use  it  by  mixing 
some  earth  with  it  for  tomatoes,  cantaloupes, 
beans  and  potatoes  ?  Is  it  as  strong  as  it  was  be¬ 
fore  they  used  disinfectants?  Do  the  latter 
cause  the  ammonia  to  escape,  or  do  they  retain  it? 

Ans. — This  answer  will  serve  for 
several  questions  about  night  soil.  This 
substance  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
very  valuable  as  compared  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
will  not  average  so  valuable,  ton  for  ton, 
as  either  horse  or  cow  manure.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  average  horse  manure,  night 
soil  would  make  about  this  showing. 

POUNDS  PEK  TON. 

Phos. 

Nitrogen,  acid.  Potash. 

Horse  manure . 10  5  12 

Night  soil .  7  5  4 

Average  night  soil  is  nearly  95  per  cent 
water,  and  contains  but  little  organic 
matter — like  the  straw  in  horse  manure. 
The  value  of  the  night  soil  lies  in  the 
fact  that  its  nitrogen  is  in  a  very  soluble 
and  available  form.  It  is  as  much  a  forc¬ 
ing  manure  as  is  nitrate  of  soda.  It 
needs  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
to  “  balance”  it.  Kainit  is  a  good  sub¬ 
stance  to  use  with  night  soil,  as  it  not 
only  adds  potash,  but  acts  to  fix  or  re¬ 
tain  the  ammonia  almost  as  well  as 
plaster.  An  excellent  way  to  use  night 
soil  is  to  put  it  in  a  compost  heap  made 
up  of  manure,  old  sods  or  other  vegetable 
matter,  and  black  soil  or  muck.  Pour 
the  night  soil  over  these  materials  as  the 
heap  is  built  up,  and  use  enough  kainit 
to  keep  the  top  thoroughly  white.  Some 
melon  growers  in  Bergen  County,  N.  J., 
pour  the  night  soil  thickly  on  the  ground 
just  before  plowing,  and  use  a  fertilizer 
in  the  hill.  We  think  that  it  would  be 
better  to  mix  the  night  soil  during  the 
winter  with  the  earth  and  add  kainit, 
fine  bone,  or  tankage.  In  the  spring, 
this  would  be  a  good  mixture  to  harrow 
in  or  use  in  the  hill.  Used  in  this  way, 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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USHELS 

OF  PEACHES 


AH  stork  guaranteed  Healthy, 
Thrifty  and  tree  from  disease. 


EVERY  YEAR 


CAN  BE  CROWN 

ANYWHERE 

by  anybody  by  planting 

CROSBY,  the  New 

Hardy,  Frost  Proof  Peach  For  more  Information  aboir 
this  and  OTHER  FRUITS  THAT  PAY,  send  for 
our  new  catalogue,  also  list  6  c  Plums,  Cherries,  Sic. 

Hardy,  Healthy,  Thrifty,  Productive. 

The  ROGERS  HURSERY  C0„  Box  1 02  Moorestown,  H.  I 
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PEAR  TREES 

&  ABUNDANCE  PLUMS  I 

ARE  OUR  SPECIALTIES. 


'ASPARAGUS 

I  Mercer  Cherry,  Japan  Wineberries 

We  have  all  kinds  of  stock  to  be  found  In  a  First-class  Nursery. 

I  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.  J. , 
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iIBi  New  Apples,' Pears,  Nut  Trees' and  Novelties  300  Acres 

Starr,  the  largestearly  apple,  12  In.  around,  marketable  1st  week  in  July:  Para¬ 
gon,  Parlln  and  others.  Koonce  Pear,  early,  handsome  and  delicious.  Lincoln 
Coreless,  very  large  and  very  late:  Seneca,  Japan  Golden  Russet,  Vermont 
Beauty,  etc.  Japan  Quince  Columbia,  unequaled  for  jelly.  Nuts— Parry’s 
Giant,  ti  In.  around,  the  largest  known  chestnut;  Paragon,  Numboand  many  others. 
Walnuts— French,  Persian,  Japan,  English  and  American  Pecans.  Almonds  and 
Filberts,  Eleagnus  Longipes,  Japan  Mayberries.  Hardy  Oranges:  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt 
Cherries,  free  from  insects.  Black  Knot  and  other  diseases;  Small  Fruits,  Grapes, 
Currants,  etc.;  Shade  Trees  Ornamental  Shrubs,  etc.  Catalogue  FitEE. 
POMONA  NURSERIES,  -  WM.  PARRY,  Parry.  N.  J. 
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REID’S 
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FRUIT  TREES, 
SMALL  FRUITS, 
VINES,  ROSES, 
ORNAMENTALS. 

All  the  best  new  and  old  varieties.  New  Fruits  a  specialty,  Send  for  complete 
descriptive  Catalogue.  Tells  you  how  to  buy  direct  and  save  one-half. 


TIMBRELL 

Strawberry. 


ELDORADO 
Blackberry. 


“They  surpass  all  others,”  say  E.  S.  Carman,  of  Rural  New  Yorker ,  and  I 
=  H.  E.  Vandeman,  U.  S.  Dept.  Write  at  once. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 
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50c  Trial  Sets  KS  sF™t: 

My  mall  postpaid,  *afe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order 
by  the  letters  and  the  numbers  from  this  advertisement  NOW,  as  these  are  intro¬ 
ductory  sets,  notin  catalogue,  an  Elegant  Annual  of  168  pages,  which  will 
be  sent  free  with  first  order.  If  none  of  these  sets  suit  you  and  you  want  anything 
in  our  line  send  for  CATALOGUE  FREE.  About  60  pages  devoted  to 
VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  70  to  PLANTS  and  the 
balauce  to  the  CREAM  OF  THE  FRUITS. 


Set  B— 16pkts.  ChoiceVcare table  Seeds.  1G  s’ts..50c 
“  E— 20  pkts.  choice  Flower  Seeds,  20  sorts.  .50c 

**  U— 2  Elegant  Balms . 50c 

«I— 10  Sorts  Lovely  Everbloomlug  Roses.  .50c 
‘  G— 10  Prize  Chrysanthemums,  10  sorts . 50c 

*  M— 4  Superb  French  Cannus,  4  sorts . 50c 

K— 10  8nowy  Geraniums,  10  sorts . 50c 

“  E— 30  Fine  Gladioli  Flowering  Bulbs.  ...50c 

*  N— 10  Tuberoses,  Double  Flowering  Size.  .50c 

*  O— 10  Flowering  Plants,  10  sorts . 50c 

„  P — G  Hardy  Ornamental  Shrubs,  C  sorts.  .50c 

<A— 6  Hardy  Climbing  Vines,  0  sorts . 50c 


FRUIT  TREES,  Etc.-Mall  Size. 

Set  103— 8  Peach,  4  sorts . 50c 

“  l«4—8  Apple,  4  sorts . 60c 

“  105—2  Pear,  2  Cherry . 50c 

“  106—6  Grapes,  3  sorts . 50c 

“  lOT— 8  Grapes,  all  Concords . 50c 

“  108 — 4  Gooseberries,  4  sorts . 50c 

“  1OO—10  Currants,  3  sorts . 50c 

“  1  lO — 30  Raspberries,  5  sorts . 50c 

“  111 — 50  Strawberries,  5  sorts. . . . 50c 

“  113—1  each  Japan  Chestnut  «ft  Walnut. 50c 

113—20  Blackberries,  4  sorts . 50c 


One-half  each  of  any  two  sets  50c.,  any  3  sets  J1.25,  5  sets  ?2.00. 

EVERYTHING  OF  THE  BEST  FOR  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  LAWN, 
CARDEN,  GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY.  MILLIONS  OF  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

4lst  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  CREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  GO.,  Box  99  Painesville,  0. 
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FLOWER  SEEDSI 


^Pennies 

/  AND 

Grow 
BEAUTIFUL 

FLOWERS 


A  BARGAIN 

COLLECTION  OF 

10  choice  annuals,  (everybody’s  favor¬ 
ites),  all  new,  fresh  seed,  sure  to  grow  and  bloom 
this  season.  Pansy,  40  colors  and  markings; 
Phlox,  20 colors;  Verbena,  10  colors;  Pinks. 
10 colors;  Petunia,  10 colors;  Asters,  12 colors; 
Balsam,  8  colors;  Sweet  Peas,  12  colors; 
Mignonette  Sweet  and  Sweet  Alyssum. 
rnn  if)  f»LMTQ  and  the  names  and  addresses 
lun  I L  ULlllO  of  two  of  your  friends  who 
grow  flowers,  I  will  send,  post  paid,  the  complete 
collection,  one  pkt.  each  of  the  ten  varieties 
(enoutrh  for  any  ordinary  garden).  This  is  a 
BONAFIDE  off  er  made  to  Introduce  my  home 
grown  flower  seeds  to  new  customers  and  which  I 
guarantee  to  please  you. 

Miss  C.  H.  LIPPINCOTT, 

319  and  323  Sixth  St.  S.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB. 

(CONTINUED.) 

the  night  soil  will  make  the  basis  of  a 
fertilizer  good  for  any  crops.  The  effect 
of  “killing  the  smell”  on  the  value  of 
the  manure,  depends  on  the  disinfectant 
used.  Ordinary  plaster  or  charcoal  will 
“  kill”  at  least  a  portion  of  the  smell, 
and  both  retain  the  greater  portion  of 
the  ammonia.  Sulphate  of  iron  is  some¬ 
times  used.  This  is  the  best  smell-killer 
of  all,  and  it  also  retains  the  ammonia  ; 
but  experiments  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
show  that  this  substance,  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  is  injurious  to  plants.  There  will 
probably  be  no  injury,  however,  if  the 
night  soil  is  mixed  and  extended  as  we 
suggest. 

A  Word  About  Potatoes  and  Clover. 

W.  A.,  Balm ,  Pa. — If  the  teaching  of  the  inclosed 
clipping  is  correct,  its  publication  will  save  farm¬ 
ers  thousands  of  dollars,  as  it  saves  the  expense 
of  fertilizers  which  we  cannot  afford  to  buy  at 
present  prices  of  grain:  “We  have  hardly  ever 
known  of  a  failure  of  a  wheat  crop  after  potatoes, 
when  there  was  wheat  anywhere,  and  this  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  potatoes  gather  but  little  less 
nitrogen  than  corn  does,  and  the  laud  is  left  by 
the  crop  in  good  condition  for  the  wheat  that  fol¬ 
lows.  Where  potatoes  can  be  grown  with  profit, 
a  good  rotation  and  one  founded  on  a  sound  basis 
is,  clover,  potatoes,  wheat,  beginning  at  clover 
again.  One  of  the  best  farmers  we  ever  knew, 
followed  a  rotation  of  clover,  mown  for  hay  one 
year  and  pastured  the  next,  then  corn,  oats  and 
wheat  and  clover  again.  His  farm  was  noted  for 
its  large  crops,  and  for  a  generation  he  kept  his 
manner  of  farming  up,  and  to-day  it  is  better  than 
ever,  and  never  a  pound  of  commercial  fertilizer 
has  been  used  on  it.” 

Ans. — That  may  be  all  true,  and  yet 
you  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  on  your 
land.  If  the  farmer  mentioned  bought 
lots  of  grain,  fed  it  to  stock  and  used 
the  manure,  and  was  careful  to  grow 
large  crops  of  clover,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  this  rotation  would  succeed.  T.  B. 
Terry  grows  large  crops  of  clover,  wheat 
and  potatoes,  without  the  use  of  fertil¬ 
izers.  He  keeps  his  soil  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition,  and  cultivates  thor¬ 
oughly  and  well.  It  took  him  a  number 
of  years  to  make  sure  of  a  good  clover 
soil  for  potatoes.  If  you  have  a  strong 
clover  sod  on  your  farm,  we  have  no 
doubt  you  can  grow  a  fair  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  on  it,  and  that  with  excellent  cul¬ 
ture,  you  can  get  a  fair  crop  of  wheat 
and  another  catch  of  clover.  With  oc¬ 
casional  dressings  of  muriate  of  potash 
and  bone,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this 
may  be  kept  up  indefinitely.  But  will  it 
be  more  profitable  in  the  end  than  to 
use  a  high-grade  fertilizer  on  every  crop 
of  potatoes  ?  While  the  outlay  for  fer¬ 
tilizers  will  be  less,  the  crops  may  be 
smaller  and  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  farm  remain  at  a  standstill  or  de¬ 
crease.  If  we  used  fertilizers  at  all,  we 
would  use  them  all  on  the  potato  crop. 
We  would  take  no  man's  advice  and  give 
them  up  until  fair  experiment  proved 
that  the  money  spent  for  them  did  not 
come  back  in  increased  crops.  Above 
all,  in  these  times,  we  would  not  leave 
standard  goods  and  buy  a  second-rate 
article  because  it  costs  a  few  dollars  less 
per  ton. 

Butter  or  Milk  Selling. 

J.  W.  T.,  East  Henrietta ,  N.  Y.— Which  is  the 
most  profitable,  selling  milk  at  254  cents  per 
quart,  or  making  butter  at  an  average  price  of 
26  eents  per  pound  for  the  entire  year,  feeding  the 
buttermilk  and  skim-milk  to  pigs  and  calves? 
The  cows  are  to  be  well  fed  on  corn  fodder,  clover 
hay  and  seven  pounds  of  grain  per  day  (four  of 
bran  and  three  of  corn  meal). 

Ans. — You  can  readily  see  that  this 
question  can  have  no  general  answer. 
It  depends  too  much  on  location,  farm 
conditions  and  personal  feelings.  For 
our  own  part,  we  would  prefer  the  but¬ 
ter  making  for  these  reasons:  By  skillful 
breeding  and  proper  feeding,  we  would 
expect  to  produce  milk  so  rich  that  16 
pounds  of  it  would  give  one  pound  of 
butter.  An  average  quart  of  milk  weighs 
2.15  pounds.  At  2)4  cents  a  quart,  the 
16  pounds  would  be  worth  as  milk  1834 
eents,  and  as  butter  26.  We  would  use 
the  skim-milk  and  buttermilk  to  feed  to 
poultry.  With  a  poorer  quality  of  milk, 
the  difference  would  not  be  so  great,  but 
why  produce  poor  milk  when  the  cows 
and  food  needed  to  make  a  good  article 


are  to  be'^obtained  ?  With  improved 
dairy  implements,  the  butter  dairyman 
is  not  such  a  slave  to  the  cow  as  is  the 
milkman.  He  is  not  obliged  to  travel  off 
to  the  car  or  creamery  every  day — rain 
or  shine.  His  work  is  done  at  home.  The 
“Milk  Exchange  ”  doesn’t  dictate  prices 
to  him,  or  do  half  a  dozen  middlemen 
take  part  of  the  milk  to  pay  for  handling 
it.  If  he  makes  a  superior  article,  he 
stands  a  better  chance  of  getting  paid 
for  his  care  than  when  he  ships  milk  to 
this  great  market.  That  is  one  side  ; 
what  is  the  other  ?  The  butter  making 
needs  more  capital,  and  involves  a  good 
deal  more  worry  and  care.  Machinery 
and  dairy  rooms  cost  money.  There  is  a 
constant  chance  for  leaks  and  wastes 
all  through  the  operation.  You  strain 
the  milk  into  a  can,  cool  it,  and  off  it 
goes.  Between  the  milk  pail  and  the 
butter  printer,  there  are  a  dozen  chances 
for  fat  to  be  lost.  There  are,  therefore, 
two  sides  to  the  matter,  and  you  can  see 
why  men  can  prove  by  the  best  of  figures 
why  both  are  “  best.”  Like  everything 
else,  “  it’s  in  the  man.” 

Truck  Farming  on  Shares. 

C.  II.,  Bristol,  III. — I  have  some  rich  bottom  land 
suitable  for  trucking,  which  I  wish  to  let  on 
shares  and  furnish  everything  complete  for 
carrying  on  operations,  the  tenant  to  furnish 
labor  only.  What  would  be  an  equitable  or  cus¬ 
tomary  division  of  the  crops  ?  If  fertilizers  are 
bought,  which  should  pay  for  them  ? 

A-Ns. — The  customary  share  given  to 
the  tenant  who  raises  farm  crops  under 
such  conditions,  is  one-third  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds.  I  he  extra  labor  required  to  grow 
garden  truck,  might  make  a  larger  share 
more  equitable  in  payment  for  the  labor; 
still,  under  ordinary  conditions,  one- 
third  should  be  a  good  return  for  the 
labor.  The  tenant  should  be  able  to 
make  considerably  more  than  day  wages, 
because  he  runs  the  risk  of  failure.  Each 
should  furnish  the  same  share  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  that  he  receives  share  of  the  crop. 

Corn  and  Cotton  Worms;  North  and  South. 

E.  B.  P. ,  DesMoines,  la. — Recently  in  a  farmers’ 
meeting,  I  stated  that  the  Corn-worm  and  the 
Cotton  or  Boll-worm  of  the  bouth,  are  the  same 
species.  This  is  so  stated  on  page  12  of  “  Our  In¬ 
sect  l'oes,”  by  Elias  Long.  Another  farmer,  a 
native  of  the  bouth,  said  that  this  is  not  true;  that 
in  the  bouth,  they  were  separate  species.  Is  that 
true  ?  If  there  are  two  species,  which  do  we  have 
here  in  the  North — the  Corn- worm  or  the  Boll- 
worm  ? 

Ans- — What  is  known  as  the  Cotton- 
worm  confines  its  work  almost  entirely 
to  the  cotton  fields  of  the  South.  It  is  a 
different  insect  from  what  is  known  as 
the  Boll-worm  in  the  South  ;  and  this 
Boll-worm  is  the  Corn-worm  of  both 
Northern  and  Southern  corn  fields.  In 
the  North,  this  Boll- worm  also  works  in 
tomatoes  (usually  in  the  fruits)  and  in 
the  pods  of  peas.  Thus  the  Cotton- 
worms  and  Boll-worms  are  different 
kinds  or  species  of  insects  (but  the 
adults  of  both  are  moths),  and  it  is  the 
Boll-worm  which  works  on  corn,  toma¬ 
toes,  etc.,  in  the  North  ;  the  Cotton- worm 
rarely  occurs  very  far  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line.  m.  v.  s. 
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&SGRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  A  Iso  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
edstock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10e. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCU,  Freduuis,  N.  Y. 


Our  New  1895  Catalogue, 

with  beautifully  colored  plate,  truthful  illustrations  of  select 

FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

Complete  list  of  Ornamental  Stock:  all  hardy  and  reliable, 
Mailed  fuee. 

T.  J.  DWYER  j  Nurseries,  CORNWALL,  N,  Y. 


BUY 

YOUR 


BRANDYWINE 


and  TIMBREU 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


From  W.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md, 

HIS  32  PAGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE.  SEND  FOR  IT. 


NURSERY  STOCK ! 

Cut  this  out  and  paste  it  in  your  hat.  We  offer 
for  the  Spring  Trade : 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 


350,000  Parker  Kari.e. 
150.000  TlMBRELL. 

15O.000  PRINCKS8. 

150, (XX)  liUBACH. 

300,000  Lovett’s  Early. 
100,000  Greenville. 
300,000  Bede  it  Wood. 
250.000  II a vkrland. 
100,000  Iowa  Beauty. 
170,000  Barton’sEclipsf, 
175,000  Gandy 
400,000  Warfield. 

250,000  Michel’s  Early. 


15,000  Beverly.  1 

35, (XX)  Smith’s  Seedling 
12,000  Bisel. 

45, (XX)  Gov.  Hoard. 

25,000  WOLVKItTON. 

30,(XX)  Dayton. 

10.1XX)  Leader. 

10.000  Saunders. 

10.000  Edgar  Queen 
10,000  VAN  Deman. 

15.(XK)  Belle  No.  5. 

14, (XX)  Aroma. 

13.000  Cyclone. 


No  Better  Plants  Grown. 

Packed  in  our  special  shipping  crato  1,000  each 
Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  at  once,  and  wo  will  quote 
prices  on  500  or  car-load. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES,  Bent^cHHa.rbor 


One  of  a  Thousand 


A  REVOLUTION  IN 

STRAWBERRY 

I— j  .  i  j  ,i  .  ,  /— >  — D o u  b  1  e  the  Crop — A 
(j  rf  II  I  VJ  Quarter  of  the  Work 
Results  Considered  -No 
Hand  Weeding — No  Drought — No  Little  Berries — All 
Big  Berries— New  Ideas — New  Methods— Continuous 
Large  Crops.  A  new  BOOKLET  sent  free  to  all 
readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  Send  postal  card  to 

R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Ionia,  Mich. 


MY  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 

FREE  TO  ALL. 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH,  Leslie,  Mich. 


This  flower  looks  attractive— multiply  It  by 
1,000  aud  you  will  have  a  good  idea  of  a  bush  of 

Andorra's  Latest  Introduction 

Hypericum  Moserianum  (St.  John’s  Wort.) 

A  beautiful,  evergreen,  trailing  shrub,  cover¬ 
ed  from  June  until  late  l  ull  with  rich,  golden 
flowers,  resembling  a  single  rose.  With  slight 

firotectlon  it  has  been  found  perfectly  hardy 
n  this  country.  Single  Plants,  !45 Cents  , 
Five  for  $t.  Delivered  free. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  new  Catalogue, which 
tells  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Roses, 
Fruit,  and  our  speciul  stock  of  R  liododr udroiiM. 
It  will  interest  all  who  are  interested  In  such  matters. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill, 

W.  Warner  Habpjcb,  Mgr.  FllILADA.,  PA. 


SIS10 SPLENDID  and  TIMBRELL 

Strawberries  at  *1.50  per  100.  London,  Sunset,  Rex 
and  Kansas  Raspberries;  Eldorado  Blackberries; 
North  Star  Currants;  Grape  Vines  ;  Donald’s 
Elmira  Asparagus;  Seed  Potatoes  and  Fruit 
Trees.  All  standard  and  valuable  new  varieties  at 
lowest  living  prices.  Wo  will  mail  you.  postpaid,  two 
eyes  of  a  valuable  new  potato,  free,  if  you  name 
where  you  saw  this  advertisement,  extra,  with  orders. 
Catalogue  free  THE  CASSEL  NURSERIES, 

Covington,  Ohio. 


TUL  ELOIII  HMO0UI3 


EVERGREENS  FRUiT  flND 

EYcnunccHj  forest  frees 

Grnpo  Vines,  bmnll  Fruits,  Shrubs 
ami  Itoses.  Sample  Ordor  No  J:  2  0 
evergreens, seven  varieties,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  (Ficea  Pun* 
gpiiHi,  sent  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States, express]  repaid, for*?; 
one-half  of  above*l,  SO  pngo  whole¬ 
sale  catalogue  nnd  "How  to  grow  ever* 
greens”  Free.  Deceived  highest 
award  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Largo 
discounts  for  early  orders.  Address, 

Eickcr  National  Nur:e:7  Co.,  Llcin,  Ill, 


r. 

ie  mfesy 


2CAA  quarts  from  1,200  plants. 

)UUU  Our  success  and  experience 
free  to  all  who  send  for  our  catalogue. 
Tells  all  about  the  new  fruit  trees  and 
plants,  with  prices.  Sent  free. 

T.  C.  KEV1TT.  Athenla,  N.  .1. 


PH  m0r  the  best  market  Bed 
Iwllllwl  Raspberry  known. 

Lady  Thompson  ing  strawberries. 

Maxwell  and  Eldorado 

Circulars  free.  MYEK  &  SON  Brldgeville,  Del. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


by  the  million.  Every  va¬ 
riety  Currants,  Grapes, 
Hardy  Peaches,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Rhubarb,  Japan  Chestnuts.  By  mail  to  all  parts 
United  States  at  one-half  agents’ prices.  Free  book, 
Dollars, Fun  &  Comfort i/n  Fruit  Culture,  full  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Write  now.  Hale  Bros.,  |  A  D  A  Kl  Dl  ||M0 
South  Glastonbury,  Conn.  JMlnll  iLUlYlo 


Small  Fruits. 

Largest  and  best  stock  in  Ohio.  All  leading  old  and 
new  varieties.  Be  sure  to  get  my  catalogue  before 
buying.  W.  N.  SCARFF,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 


BLOOMINGTON  (PnOF.NIX)  NURSERY. 

-  (500  ACRES.  la  GREEN  flOUSKS. 

TREES  ^  PLANTS 

Wo  Oder  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 

of  Fruit  untl  Ornamental  Tree «,  Shrubs, 
Bunch,  Vines,  Hmall  FriiitH,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free.  Established  in  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY,''-  0.  Ho*  12X5, 
Suc’rs  to  Sidney  Tuttle*  Co.,  Bloomington,  III. 


Treesand  Plants 

From  THE  MOON  Company, 


Are  the  FINEST  and  BEST. 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue  to  tell 
you  the  rest. 

The  Win.  II.  Moon  Co., 
Morrisvllte,  Pa. 


I 


TREES 


Plants,  etc.  Fruit  and  Ornamental. 
We  offer  a  full  line  of  the  best  at  Bot- 
tom  Price.  Write  now  for  Catalogue. 

FLKMKR  &  FKI.MLY,  -  Roselle,  N.  J. 


NEW  PEACH 


JERSEY  PRIDE 

Largest, handsomest  and 
Hnest-tlavored  Peach  iu 
cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  The 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  particulars. 


VINES. 

Largest  Stock  in  the 
World.  buiuil  Fruits.  Introducer  of  unrivalled 
new  Red  Jacket  Gooseberry  &  Fay  Currant. 
Catalogue /ree.  Geo.S.J  osselyn,  Fredoniu.N.  Y. 


Berry  Plants? 


— Well.  I  should  smile,  and 
,1  so  will  you,  If  you  will 


write  us  just  what  you 
want  and  get  our  prices. 
Blackberries.  Red  Raspberries.  Strawberries,  Currants 
W.  E.  MANDEVILLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Japan  Plums— Standard  Pears, 

and  Peach  Trees.  If  you  Intend  to  plant,  send  for  our 
list.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant  for  profit,  and  how  to 
care  for  it.  with  price  of  trees.  HENRY  LUTTS, 
Niagara  River  Nurseries,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES  s-,f,'.l,rl 

Headquarters  for  the  KANSAS  BLACKCAP;  best 
Blackcap  in  cultivation.  Catalogue  free. 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Green  Mountain  Grape. 

Remember,  we  are  HEADQUARTERS  for  the  Green 
Mountain  Grape,  the  earliest  and  best  of  all  early 
grapes.  Do  not  fall  to  plant  out  on#  or  more  vines 
this  Spring.  Our  two  or  three  yoar  vines  will  bear  the 
next  year  after  setting.  Send  for  circular. 

We  also  have  a  FULL  LINE  of  all  other  NURSERY 
STOCK.  Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 
New  Canaan,  Conn 


Catalogue  of  STRAWBERRY  Plan  tsfnrr 
100  varieties.  E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  I’a.  lilLL 


QACDQCDDY  Dl  AMTC  for sale.-ioo.ooo of 

nAOrDLIinl  iLAN  I  o  the  latest  and  best 
varieties;  50  and  (X)  per  cent  ahead  at  the  New 
York  State  Station  trial.  Address  CHAS.  MILLS, 
Fairmount,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y 


Columbian  Raspberry. 

Over  25  quarts  from  one  bush,  and  especially 
adapted  to  elty  gardens.  The  originator  offers  plants 
of  this  new  variety  for  sale.  Send  for  circular  giving 
full  particulars,  experiment  station  reports,  etc. 
Price,  *5  per  doz.;  one-half  doz.,  $2.50;  50  cents  each. 

JOS.  T.  THOMPSON,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


ENSILAGE  SEED  CORN. iSs” US'S 

load.  Prices  rtoht.  Farmers  should  club  and  buv  at 
wholesale.  Book  free.  E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del. 


Strawberries— Bubach.  Haverland,  Michel’s,  War- 
field,  Sharpless,  50  var.  Wm.  Perry,  Cool  Spring.  Del 


APRF  APPI  $1  AQQ  Write  NURSERI  ES  and 
Aunt  AiTLLO,  OKUHARDS.LouisIapa, 

Mo.,  for  free  sample  copy  telling  about  it.  A  prac¬ 
tical  Fruit  and  Farm  paper,  published  by  Stark  Bros.. 
4<)c.  a  year;  circulation,  400,000  copies.  The  “Cream 
of  the  Cream  ”  —  gives  •  the  busy  Fruit  Grower  or 
Fanner,  who  hasn't  the  time  or  the  money  to  buy  and 
read  a  great  mass  of  papers,  what  is  best  from 
them  all,  what  he  wants  to  know. 
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Mr.  E.  T.  Ingram,  the  introducer  of 
the  Brandywine  strawberry,  has  this  to 
say:  “On  Tiik  It.  N.-Y.’s  recommenda¬ 
tion,  we  tried  Nott’s  Excelsior  pea  and 
desire  to  thank  it  for  telling  of  so  great 
a  prize  ;  no  support,  but  plenty  of  peas 
of  the  tirst  quality.” . 

From  one  peck  of  Carman  No.  1  pota¬ 
toes,  Mr.  Ingram  raised  bushels  of 

fine  tubers,  “clear  of  scab,  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  Trench  System.”  lie  adds  : 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  responsible  for  another  experi¬ 
ment,  that  of  sowing  Crimson  clover  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  corn,  four  acres  and  an  acre  of  strawberries 
plowed  down  the  last  of  July.  On  some  of  the 
strawberry  ground  iheclovcr  was  a  foot  high  and 
thick  enough  to  smother  the  lower  leaves.  The 
corn  had  three  stalks  in  a  hill,  four  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  some  of  the  stalk  growth  was  very 
large;  yet  the  clover  was  largest  where  the  corn 
growth  was  heaviest.  The  clover  looks  nearly  as 
fresh  now  (January  18)  as  when  the  ground  first 
froze  in  the  fall.  I  hope  to  have  a  tale  to  tell  of 
this  five  acres  when  the  potatoes  are  dug  from 
them  next  fall . . . 

Not  all  the  reports  as  to  the  Timbrell 
strawberry  that  The  11.  N.-Y.  has  praised 

most  unqualifiedly  from  its  own  trials, 
are  favorable.  A  late  strawberry  bulletin 
from  the  New  York  Experiment  Station 
says:  “Plants  only  moderately  produc¬ 
tive  ;  fruit  rounded,  sometimes  irregular, 
medium  to  large,  crimson,  Julr  to  good 
quality,  soft .”  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  real  Timbrell  at  Geneva  is  a 
fruit  so  different  from  what  it  has  been 
at  the  Rural  Grounds.  The  plants  are 
unusually  productive;  the  berries  are 
not  “rounded”  but  angular,  without 
being  irregular,  as  is  the  Sharpless  or 
Enhance.  The  color  is  always  mottled, 
and  of  this  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
Geneva  report.  The  quality  instead  of 
being  “  fair  to  good”  is  best.  The  berry, 
too.  is  solid  and  firm  instead  of  being 
“soft.”  So,  too,  of  the  Brandywine,  an¬ 
other  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  favorites  ;  it  is 
reported  as  but  “moderately”  productive, 
the  quality  being  “  fair”  only.  This,  too, 
is  “  soft.”  It  is  one  of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  kinds  we  have  ever  tried.  In  quality 
it  is  excellent,  though  not  best.  It  is 
firmer  than  the  Sharpless,  more  produc¬ 
tive,  and  of  better  quality.  So,  it  must 
appear,  our  friends  should  try  these  new, 
promising  varieties  in  a  trial  way . 

That  Saghalin,  as  it  ought  to  be 
called,  or  Sacaline,  as  it  is  called,  is 
given  a  page  or  more  (with  an  illustra¬ 
tion)  in  most  of  the  1895  catalogues, 
cracking  it  up  as  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  fodder  plants,  both  as  to  yield  and 
nutritive  qualities,  is  a  good  reason  why 
we  should  warn  our  readers  against 
an  unguarded  faith  in  this  seemingly 
unanimous  estimate  of  its  value.  As  a 
fact,  it  has  not  been  tried  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  so  far  as  at  present  appears,  in  a 
way  that  would  justify  any  one  in  speak¬ 
ing  authoritatively  as  to  its  merits.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  believes  it  to  be  so  close  to 
Polygonum  cuspidatum  that  it  is  hard, 
at  a  little  distance,  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other  in  leaf,  in  manner  of 
growth  or  in  size  of  growth.  Both  start 
up  in  early  spring  as  does  asparagus, 
and  these  shoots,  as  with  asparagus, 
may  be  cut  separately.  The  stems  in 
midseason  get  hard  and  stringy,  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  farm  stock  would 
care  for  them.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  “Mountain  Fleece,”  Polygonum 
amplexicaule,  var.  oxyphillum.  This  has 
been  offered  as  a  novelty  during  re¬ 
cent  years.  It  differs  from  Cuspidatum 
chiefly  in  blooming  during  the  fall  ; 
the  stems  do  not  grow  so  tall.  We 
may  say  for  Polygonum  cuspidatum 
that  it  will  grow  anywhere,  having 
had  an  experience  of  ”0  years  with 
it.  It  will  grow  in  moist  or  dry 
soil,  in  clay  or  sand,  in  high  or  low 
ground,  and  it  will  grow  "  like  a  weed.” 
Whether  an  analysis  would  show  it  to  be 
as  nutritious  as  Saghalin,  we  can  not 
say.  But  the  plants  look  and  grow  so 


alike  that  one  would  be  willing  to  wager 
that  the  one  is  as  nutritious  as  the  other. 
It  seems  to  the  writer  of  these  notes, 
that  cither  plant  may  have  a  special 
value  in  that  it  will  thrive  in  both  wet 
and  dry  situations  where  other  fodder 
plants  would  fail,  and  for  this  reason 
we  would  deem  it  worthy  of  trial . 

Here  we  have  just  what  we  want — 
just  what  we  have  been  begging  for, 
viz.,  a  comparison  of  Saghalin  and  the 
old  Polygonum  cuspidatum.  Wherein  is 
the  new  forage  plant  superior  to  the  old 
Cuspidatum,  which  has  been  growing 
like  the  rankest  weed  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  for  20  years?  Dr.  Van  Fleet 
tells  us,  and  he  writes  from  actual  expe¬ 
rience.  The  shoots  of  Saghalin.  it  is 
claimed  in  many  of  the  catalogues  boom¬ 
ing  the  novelty,  are  as  toothsome  and 
tender  as  those  of  asparagus.  Dr.  Van 
Fleet  does  not  think  so.  Here  is  his 
letter  : 

Editor  Ruralisms  : 

Having  had  some  opportunity  to  compare 
Saghalin  (Polygonum  saghalinense)  with  P.  cus¬ 
pidatum  during  the  past  summer,  I  can  easily 
imagine  the  former  to  have  much  the  greater 
prospective  value  as  a  forage  plant.  The  growth 
of  Saghalin  is  many  times  stronger  than  Cuspida¬ 
tum,  during  the  first  year  at  least;  the  foliage  is 
broad,  and  the  young  stems  succulent.  Cuspida¬ 
tum,  on  the  other  hand,  is  somewhat  slender  and 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 


Special  Care 

Should  be  taken  in  winter  not  to  allow 
the  blood  to  become  depleted  or  impure, 
because,  if  it  does,  rheumatism  or  neu- 


Hood’s 


Sarsa¬ 

parilla 


ralgia  are  likely  to 
follow  exposure  to 
cold  or  wet  weather. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  a  preventive  of 
these  troubles.as  it  makes  pure. rich  blood 
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Hood’s  Pills 


cure  all  liver  ills,  bilious¬ 
ness,  headache.  25c. 


SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

71st  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vsgstabls,  Farm  anil  Flower 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19th  Street.  New  York  City. 


-Catalogue  HOME  -  GROWN 

NORTHERN  SEEDS 

unranteed  fresh  and  reliable, 
pkts.  2  to  5  cts.  Hired from 
Grower.  Novelty  presents  with 
every  order.  Catalogue,  Free— 
or  with  2  packets  Seeds,  6  cents; 
35  packets,  *1.00.  Send  to-day. 
A.  R.  AMES,  Madison,  Wls. 


COLE’S  Illustrated  CDCc""] 
Garden  Annual  r  ■  -  * 

The  Best  and  la-  I 
test  Novelties  ; 

.  in  Teans.  Corn,  $ 
Lettuce,  Melon,  Tomato 
a  Seed  Potatoes.  Pansies 
8'vxkt  Peas.  Save  money  in 
buying  from  ns.  Complete 
list.  PfExtras  with  orders.  , 
Address  COLE’S  Seed  Store,  Pella,  Iowa  j 


seeds; 


CATALOG  FREE.  ALNEER’S 


RELIABLE 


SEEDS 

We  give  Best  &  Mott  Seeds  ©  A  If  C 
forthemoneyln  America. OAI  k 
We  give  large  5c  pkts.  for  Sc. 
By  o*.  and  lb.  Cheap.  Handsome 
ColoredCetatognv  mailed  Free. 
Market  Gardeners  ask  UflUCV 
or  Wholesale  Pries  List  Ifl  U  It  b  I 

ALNEER  BROS.,' 

ROCKFORD  -  ILL. 


ROOTS,  largest  lot  in  the 
b.  S.  C.  White  Conovers. 
Barr's  Palmetto  and 
Elmira,  Japan  and  other 
Plums.  Strawberry.  Sweet  Potato  and  all  other 
Vegetable  Plants.  Celery  plants  a  specialty  All  at 
half  price,  quality  considered.  Price  list  free. 

1.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD,  -Iona,  Gloucester  County,  N.  J. 


POTATOES. 

Northern  grown  potatoes  best  to  plant. 
Get  Carman  No.  3.  Irish  Daisy,  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler.  etc.,  of  G.  B.  PICKERING  &  CO., 
Growers  and  Dealers  in  Potatoes  for 
Seed.  Fishers.  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OAT  Wonder- 


$300  FOR  A  SUITABLE  NAME. 

That  Is  what  we  nre  >-ca<ly  to  give  for  n  suitable  name  for  our  Out  wonder,  an  Oat  that  will 
|  stand  among  Oat.  n*  did  Saul  amoag  the  children  of  Israel— head  ami  shoulders  above  them  t 
It  I.  surely  the  Oat  wonder  of  the  century.  Our  Catalogue  gives  15  strong  points  of  si, perl. 

I  orlty  over  other  Out  sorts,  and  then  gives  a  long  1st  of  farmers  testing  same  In  1  894,  who  be- 
|  lleve  SOU  bushels  per  acre  can  be  grown  on  each  und  every  acre  planted.  The  L’nltcdStntes  De¬ 
partment  of  Xgrlenltarc  pronounces  ourOuts,  for  heavy  yields,  the  best  umong4,')0  to  5<i O  differ¬ 
ent  hinds.  That  Is  every  body’s  verdict.  One  farmer  writes  :  •*  1 1  Is  1  V  ni  lies  ah  end  of  such  vnrl— 

I  ties  a«  Lincoln.  Welcome,  Scotch  Superior,  b*boncn,  etc.”  This  Out  is  a  sure  cure  for  hard  limes, 
a  sure  mortgage  lifter,  for  If  you  nlll  sow  generously  of  same,  you  will  make  lots  und  lots  of 
money.  Why  uot  try  It  for  1  8. ,5  t  It  is  dirt  encup  aud  will  do  well  every  «  here. 

crass  AND  CLOVER  MIXTURES  FOir  MEADOWS. 

Luxuriant  meadows,  thrifty  pastures,  large  hay  crops,  nre  the  farmer's  delight.  Everybody 
|  can  have  them,  uo  mutter  how  po„r  tue  soil,  by  sowing  Suoccr’.  Extra  Clover  Grass  Mixtures. 

CORN,  WHEAT  AND  POTATOES. 

This  trio  Is  Invaluable  on  every  farm.  Our  25  Corn  sorts  will  astonish  you  In  yield,  quality 
and  curliness.  We  have  a  Spring  Wheat  doing  exceedingly  well  In  Muss.,  New  York,  Pa.,  Ohio. 
Tenn„  Ky.,  Kins,  and  all  Western  States;  aid  Potatoes!  Why,  bless  you,  tve  have  sorts  I 
yielding  from  400  to  1,200  bushels  per  acre.  The  editor  of  the  “Rural  New  Yorker”  gives  us  u  ] 
yield  of  742  bushels  ou  our  Early  Wisconsin,  and  we  have  bigger  yielding  sorts  too. 

SPLENDID  VEGETA RI,ES. 

We  make  a  great  specialty  of  One  early  vegetables;  so  ITyou  wart  those  for  sales  ten  to 
twenty  days  ahead  of  your  neighbors  and  get  fancy  nrlecs.  ours  nre  the  sorts  to  plant.  555  pkgs. 
Earliest  Vegetable  Nor  cities,  $  I ,  postpaid.  Special  Wholesale  Market  Gardener’s  I.lst,  2c  . 

NOW  THEN,  FOR  I805.-WE  WILL  MAIL  YOU  UPON  RECEIPT  OFt 

6c.  poatugc,  our  Mammoth  Seed  and  Plant  Book  — worth  S1<>0  to  every  Farmer. 

6c.  “  “  Seed  Book,  144  pages,  and  pkg.  14-Day  Paris  Radish  Seed. 

7c.  “  “  “  “  “  and  pkg.  Salzer’s  Meadow  Crass  Clover  Mixtures. 

10c.  “  “  “  “  **  and  pkg.  $1500  Prize  Data,  the  Oat  wonder  oflhe  world. 


J?HNA.SALZERSEED(?l*CROSSE"'s 


i 


m 
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Double  Your  Crop  by  Planting  Selected  and  Tested  Seed  of  the  Rest  Varieties.  ^ 

open  MIR N  the  ioo-day  Bristol! 

|1  Largest  Eared,  Earliest  Yellow  Dent  Corn.  £ 

M . .  Always  matures  and  escapes  the  drouth.  £ 

THE  100-DAY  BRISTOL  surpasses  all  Others  in  earliness,  productiveness  and 
line  quality,  it  produces  as  much  fodder  and  more  corn  than  any  ot her  variety, 
lOO  bushels  to  the  acre  being  no  uncommon  yield.  Prices,  postpaid,  by  mail, 
pkt.,  I0e.;  lb.,  35c.;  3  lbs.,  $1.00.  By  express  or  freight,  peck,  7<>c.;  bushel,  $2.00; 
sack,  'i  bushels,  $3.75;  10  bush,  and  I  si  r-  \»f  I  AMT  DTAI  I  TV  1 1)6 
over  $1.75  per  bush.,  sacks  included.  |  ItLW  La  I  H  it  I  DLMU  I  T  laigest 
ears  and  deepest  grain  of  all  velloa  corn,  medium  early.  Prices  same  as  for  the  IOO-Tih.v 
Bristol.  IMPROVED  LEA  MING,  EARLY  MASTODON,  FARMER’S  FAVORITE, 
GOLDEN  BEAUTY.  MAMMOTH  ENSILAGE,  each  lb.,  30c.;  3  lbs.,  75c..  postpaid; 
peck,  o5c.;  bush.,  81.50;  10  bush,  and  over.  81.35  per  bush.,  hags  included.  Order  now, 
and  write  for  our  GARDES  AND  FARM  MANUAL  FOR  1805,  the  Inst  seed 

I'uttTdS'rS;  JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seedsmen, 

217  and  219  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  9 


SACALINE 


WHERE  NOTHING  ELSE  WILL  GROW,  PLANT 

THE  NEW  FORAGE  PLANT 

Produces,  When  Established.  00  TO  180  TON’S  OF  FODDER  PEIt  ACRE  IN*  ONE  YEAR 

PERFECTLY  II A  HUY  even  in  Slbt*rl»*.  EMIGRES  SEVEREST  DKOUCIIT  WITH  IMPUNITY.  Crow*  on  p.mr-t 
iIkiiHh  or  wrllfbl  Require*  no  plowing  before  pUntlng.  THRIVES  where  no  other  plant  will  CROW.  OXI  K  I’LiNTH*, 

POSITIVELY  STAND*  FOREVER.  MOHK  Kt  TRITIOLS  Til  AN  CLOVER  Ot  LUCERNE.  STEMS  ANI)  LEAVES.  CMEEN  OR 
DRY,  KtCEKLY  EATEN  BY  ALL  CATTLE  tihro*  4  to  6  cutting*  a  year ;  ran  bo  runnl  f.r  Wliitrr.  CREW  14  FEET  IIICII  HY 
JUNE,  AT  AMES,  IOWA.  Excellent  boll -#*n richer.  Easily  eradicated.  Afford*  »h  »d*  t •»  cattle  In  Suminrr.  CATTLE  CANNOT 
|  TRAMPLE  IT  OCT.  Herd  ha*  bold  at  $1,000  a  pound;  Itool*  at  $2  50  each.  Endured  by  hl-^lie^t  authoritie*  and  25  journal*. 
STRONG  ROOTS,  WARRANTED,  25c,;  $2.50  PER  12,  M  AILED.  Seed,  10c.  per  pkt.;  $£  50  p»r  ox.  St  ud  fur  Sacaline  book  wilh 
i  -  ym  ■  m  m  n  partif  u  lar  *  and  t  e»t  lmon  I*  In.  Itfwarr  «>f»  puriou*  seed. 

'A.  BLANC  OL  CO.,  Original  Introducers,  314-316  N.  11th  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  TA. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES^! 

Vrr  .»«*#•»•>  »* " 

are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  thel 
|  new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and! 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ^  [ 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth.  1 
m  OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 

The  George  W.  P.  Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou,  Maine.  1 

Double  Your  Potato  Crop. 

Northern-grown  Seed  from  natural  potato  soil:  no 
blignt.  no  rot.  500  bushels  White  Star,  choice  selected 
stock,  at  *2  per  ISO  pounds,  in  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  here. 
100  bushels  good  seconds,  at  81.50  per  180  pounds. 

W.  E.  MANDEVILLK.  Biookton.  Tompkins  Co..  N.Y 


2nd. 

Crop 


SECOND-CROP  SEED  POTATOES 

make  early  kinds  earlier  still  and 
more  productive  —  all  marketable. 
Varieties  grown  by  us  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses  only:  Early  Hebron.  New 
Queen.  Early  Puritan,  Thorburn. 
Crop  lot  prices.  Send  for  free  pam¬ 
phlet.  Also  Seed  Sweets  and  Onion 
Sets.  .INO.  <’.  PEARCE  &  CO., 

404  West  Main  St..  Louisville.  Ky. 


POTATO 


Vick's  Early  Excelsior. 

A  STERLING  NOVELTY. 


Send  10c.  for  sample  tuber  and  my  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  choice  New  and  Standard  varieties  of  Potatoes. 

E.  H.  VICK,  Rochester,  j>.  Y. 


YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD 

to  pass  us  by,  if  you  are  looking  for  Reliable 

SEED  POTATOES. 

We  handle  Aroostook  County  (Me.)  stock,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  our  Seed  to  be  pure  and  true  to  name.  Send  for 
catalogue:  mailed  free. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  T. 


O II  n  | P C  Potato  Seed,  per  pkt.,  25c. :  Carman  No.  3. 
UnUlUL  per  lb.,  (50c.  0.  H.  Alexander,  Charlotte,  Vt 


CARMAN  No.  3, 

00  cents  per  pound.  $5  per  peck.  $40  per  barrel ;  Carman 
No.  1.  $1.25  per  peck. $5  per  bushel,  $13  per  barrel;  Free 
man,  Early  Sunrise,  Early  Rose,  Early  Puritan,  New 
Queen,  $3.25  per  barrel:  GreeD  Mountain,  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2,  Monroe  Seedling.  White  Star  and  the 
Maggie  Murphy.  I  will  put  in  this  list  for  30  days  at 
$2.50  per  barrel;  any  other  variety  you  may  want 
wiite  and  1  will  send  you  prices  on  them  that  will 
surprise  you.  C.  E.  KELLEY.  Newark.  N.  Y. 


CARMAN  No. 

rel  prices, 


POTATOES.  Nice  and  true  to 
name.  Send  for  way  down  bar- 
J.  S.  CARTER,  Port  Monmouth,  N.  J. 


i  OTATOES 


BIG  ONUS 
And  lots  of  them 

By  planting  our  Famous  Northern 
Grown  Seed.  Earliest  in  the  world. 
You  can’t  afford  to  plant  old  played  out 
sorts  this  season.  Catalogue  free.  Local 
agent  wanted. 

U.  I*.  MAY  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 
POTATO  DEPT.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


ic.  FREE  SEEDS 


CASH  PRIZES.  Carman  No.  1 
and  27  other  varieties  new  SEED 
POTATOES.  Also  Roses,  Plants.  Vines,  COLUM¬ 
BIAN  RASPBERRY,  etc.  ltoek  Bottom 
Prices.  Free  Catalogue  to  any  address.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  NEIVARX  N.  Y, 


ISO! 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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wiry.  Sakhalin  made  no  attempt  to  bloom,  and 
grew  several  feet  high  from  small,  late-set  plants 
during  a  season  of  prolonged  drought.  Cuspida- 
tum  grew  about  18  inches  high,  and  bloomed  pro¬ 
fusely  on  every  branch.  It  did  not  perfect  seed. 
Mr.  N.  Hallock,  on  page  37,  advises  the  planting 
of  corn  instead  of  Saghalin  for  feed.  This  advice 
i3  sound  enough  where  good  crops  of  corn  can  be 
grown  in  average  seasons ;  but  it  is  well  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  this  broad  country,  there  are  millions 
of  acres  of  land  not  up  to  the  corn  standard,  and 
immense  areas  of  territory  where  the  climatic 
conditions  are  such  that  a  profitable  corn  crop 
cannot  be  grown  one  season  out  of  three.  In  these 
places,  Saghalin  may  prove  a  boon  indeed.  I 
have  tested  the  young  shoots  of  Saghalin  cooked 
like  asparagus,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  latter  esculent  must  be  very  poor  indeed  in 
Russia  if  compared  in  palatability  to  Saghalin. 
Tae  flavor  was  anything  but  agreeable . 

Ix  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  New 
Jersey  Station  (New  Brunswick),  an 
analysis  is  given  of  Glaser’s  Union  County 
Fertilizer,  put  up  by  Theodore  Glaser, 
Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  the  price  being  $25  per 
ton.  It  was  found  by  the  Station  to  be 
worth  only  $3.t>8  per  ton.  Marl  formed 
the  basis  of  the  mixture . 

Sixty  per  cent,  the  bulletin  tells  us,  of 
the  price  of  the  average  fertilizer  is  now 
paid  for  nitrogen.  The  necessity  for 
purchased  nitrogen,  particularly  in  gen¬ 
eral  farmingand  fruit  growing,  may  be 
greatly  decreased  by  sowing  larger  areas 
of  leguminous  crops,  which  gather  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air.  “  Crimson  clover,  which 
does  not  interfere  with  regular  rotations, 
and  which  may  be  sown  under  a  wide 
variety  of  conditions,  is  a  valuable  crop 
for  this  purpose.’’ . 

IT.  N.  Smith,  a  seedsman  of  South 
Sudbury.  Mass.,  says  : 

The  Catalogue  Number  of  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  is  a 
grand  idea.  If  Tje  R.  N.-Y.  could  get  at  the  facts 
ia  regard  th  the  array  of  novelties  presented  in 
tie  seedsmen’s  and  florists’  catalogues,  and  pub¬ 
lish  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  seed  buying  pub¬ 
lic,  it  would  prove  of  inestimable  value.  Tnere 
are  many  t. lings  offered  t.iat  are  liable  to  become 
dangerous  pests  of  the  vilest 


most  interesting  account  of  his  fertilizer 
experiments,  and  among  them  one  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  blood  or  nitrate  of  soda 
would  give  him  the  heavier  yield  of  pota¬ 
toes.  In  his  trial  plots,  those  without 
fertilizer  yielded  an  average  of  104 
bushels  to  the  acre,  lie  used  upon  the 
other  plots  1,000  pounds  of  a  fertilizer 
that  analyzed  three  per  cent  nitrogen, 
seven  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  eight 
percent  potash,  the  only  difference  be¬ 
ing  that  two  of  the  plots  had  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the 
other  two  in  the  form  of  dried  blood. 
Here  is  the  result :  The  blood  fertilizer 
yielded  an  average  of  159  bushels  to  the 
acre;  the  nitrate  of  soda  iertilizer  yielded 
an  average  of  131  bushels,  being  again 
for  the  blood  of  28  bushels  per  acre.  He 
also  found,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  found, 
that  it  matters  little  to  the  yield  whether 
we  use  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash.  In 
some  of  his  experiments  he  increased  the 
potash  to  10  per  cent.  The  yield  was  in¬ 
creased  to  193  bushels  per  acre . 

Direct. 

- “  Your  religion  may  make  you  very 

charitable,  or  it  may  make  you  very 
cruel.” 

- Landscape  Architect  :  “A  fault  in 

the  planting  of  home  grounds,  is  the 
feeling  that  shrubs  are  desirable  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  have  beautiful  flowers. 
Hut  flowers  are  temporary  at  best,  while 
the  bush  itself  should  be  a  source  of  pleas¬ 
ure  throughout  the  12  months.  Roses, 
especially,  are  likely  tabe  used  too  freely 
in  conspicuous  places.  There  are  few 
roses  which  make  attractive  bushes,  and 
the  foliage  is  greatly  subject  to  attacks 
cf  insects  and  fungi.  While  I  would  not 


discourage  the  planting  of  roses,  I  al¬ 
ways  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  their 
efforts  are  of  short  duration,  and  that, 
therefoi’e,  the  plants  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  part  of  the  flower  garden, 
rather  than  a  part  of  a  lawn  or  landscape 
garden.  Plant  them  well  at  the  rear  or 
at  one  side,  and  where  the  hushes  them¬ 
selves,  when  flowers  are  passed,  shall  not 
be  too  conspicuous.” 

“Mr  neighbor  has  a  front  lawn  40  feet 
deep  and  100  feet  wide.  It  contains 
about  30  bushes  and  trees  scattered  equi- 
distantly  over  the  entire  area.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  people  admire  the  individual 
bushes,  but  never  the  yard  as  a  whole. 
There  is  no  pleasing  or  continuous  effect 
of  the  place  as  a  whole,  no  one  bit  of  sward 
larger  or  finer  than  another,  no  variety, 
no  feeling  of  seclusion,  no  picture.  Yet 
these  same  bushes,  if  grouped  about  the 
sides  of  the  lawn,  would  have  furnished 
the  place  with  perennial  attractions.” 

- E.  Tully,  Trumbull  County,  O.,  in 

Ohio  Farmer  :  “  Prizetaker,  Vaughn’s 

Early,  Early  Ohio,  and  Early  Yorker, 
planted  the  first  week  in  May,  were  all 
injured  by  the  heat  in  July  and  ripened 
prematurely,  but  Carman  No.  1  went 
right  along  as  though  the  weather  just 
suited  it,  and  every  stalk  ripened  up 
naturally.  Freeman  and  Early  Rose, 
planted  the  second  week  in  May,  and 
American  Wonder  and  Vick’s  Champion, 
planted  the  third  week,  and  Irish  Daisy, 
planted  May  30,  all  succumbed  to  the 
heat,  but  Sir  William,  planted  May  28, 
showed  only  slight  effects  of  it.  While 
the  Sir  William  and  Carman  might  not 
stand  a  drought  occurring  during  mod¬ 
erately  warm  weather  any  better  than 
some  of  the  other  kinds.  Iam  satisfied 
that  they  will  stand  a  long  period  of 
her  better  than  any  of  the 
entioned.  The  Sir  William 
;  potato,  and  stays  in  bloom 
)f  any  variety  I  have  ever 
Carman  No.  1  is  really  a 
ith  me,  as  judged  by  the 
is  fairly  early,  judged  by 
they  attain  large  size  as 
e  early  varieties,  and  the 
before  the  vines  are  dead, 
irager.  having  the  best  root 
potato  1  know  of,  which 
dly  assist  it  greatly  in  with- 
ght.” 

Ider  kinds,  Monroe  Seedling 
has  given  the  best  satisfaction  here, 
closaiy  followed  by  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2,  Green  Mountain,  and  Empire 
State.  Although  the  Carman  No.  1  potato 
was  introduced  last  spring,  many  will 
plant  it  for  the  first  time  next  season, 
and  to  all  those  I  would  say  :  Huy  no 
seed  that  you  know  has  been  grown  from 
sprouts  or  cuttings.  Better  to  have  only 
a  pound  of  field-grown  seed  than  a  bushel 
of  hothouse  trash.  The  Carman  has  but 
few  eyes,  but  nearly  every  feye  can  be 
safely  split,  and  those  on  the  body  of  the 
tuber  are  nearly  all  good  for  four  pieces. 
Such  pieces  will  have  to  be  set  by  hand, 
in  very  fine  soil,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  eye  is  in  close  contact  with  the 
soil,  so  that  the  little  hairlike  roots  will 
find  food  as  soon  as  they  start  to  grow.” 
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barytes  if  you  want  White  Lead.  Pure 
White  Lead  is  the  best  paint  —  barytes  is 
the  poorest,  is  worthless.  Barytes  is  often 
sold  under  the  brand  of  White  Lead,  Pure 
White  Lead,  &c.  Be  careful  about  the 
brand  (see  list  of  genuine  brands).  Don’t 
take  what  is  said  to  be  “just  as  good.” 

Any  shade  of  color  13  readily  obtained  by  using  the  National 
Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  tinting  color3.  One  pound  cf  color  tints 
a  25-pound  keg  of  Pure  White  Lead.  Send  for  color-card  and  pam¬ 


phlet —  free. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety-Fourth  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable, Flowerand  Farm  Seeds 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty 
of  established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts. 

We  Mail  it  FREE.  ...M 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  IS  JOHN  tT.NewYork 


DREEB’S—flBLESEEC5 


PLANTS  and  BULBS 


Are  everywhere  known  as  Tlie  BEST.  Why  risk  poor  ones  when  the  best  cost  no  more.  Send  postage  ~ 
stump  for  Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1S95— richly  Illustrated;  two  colored  plates  on  cover,— 

JUgfiSS, HENRY  A.  DREER, f  14 Chestnut  St., Phila., Pa.  p 


Known 
Everywhere. 
Sold  Everywhere. 
Grown  Everywhere. 

Jl 


Ask  your  dealer  for  them  Send  for 
Ferry’s  Seed  Annunl  for  1895, 
Invaluable  to  all  plantersand  lovers 
of  Fine  Vegetables  and  Beautiful 
Flowers.  Write  forit— Free. 

1>.  M.  FERRY  A  CO., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


Matthews  &  New  Universal  fiardftll  TflftlS 

Nine  Styles.  Thousands  ia  Use.  UUiUUU 

Ames  Plow  Company, rmtr Tftrri  Seiid 

_  Boston  and  New  York.  ^  fr  V^rJullUne! 
Sole  Makers. 


Consumption 

was  formerly  pronounced  incurable.  Now  it  is  not.  In  all 
of  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

will  effect  a  cure  quicker  than  any  other 
known  specific.  Scott’s  Emulsion  pro¬ 
motes  the  making  of  healthy  lung-tissue, 
relieves  inflammation,  overcomes  the  excess¬ 
ive  waste  of  the  disease  and  gives  vital 
strength. 

For  Goughs,  Golds,  Weak  Lungs,  Sore  Throat, 
Bronchitis,  Oonsumption,  Scrofula,  Anaemia, 
Loss  of  Flesh  and  Wasting  Diseases  of  Children. 
Buy  only  the  genuine  with  our  trade- 
trade  mark.  roark  on  salmon-colored  wrapper. 

Send  for  pamphlet  on  Scott's  Emulsion.  FREE. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  50  cents  and  $ 


it> 


Never  Fail  I  Why  ? 

because  thelight  seed  Is  all  washed 
out  and  what  Is  lei fc  must  (/row. 
One  trial  will  convince  you.  (’ata^- 
logue  and  Garden  Guide  FREE. 

Heman  Class,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.Y, 


Plant  Tested  Carden,  Flowerand  Farm  Seeds 

and  be  sure  of  a  good  crop.  Our  stock  Is  complete  and 
tbequality  lsunsurpassed.Send  for  our  Free  Illustrated 

Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Tools,  E.o. 

W.  W.  BARNARD  &  CO.,  Chicago, 

(SocetMon  to  lllrua  Sibley  A  Co.)  186  E.  Kinzie  St* 

I'VE  NURTURED  IT  FOR  FIFTEEN  YEARS  j 
and  it  had  a  long  pedigree  before  1  got  It— my 

Premium  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage 

Thoroughly  cleaned:  perfect  vitality.  For  garden¬ 
ers  and  all  critical  buyers  wno  want  tlie  best.  I'll 
sell  the  seed  for  30  cts.  per  oz.  $3.00  per  lb.,  postpaid. 

t.DWl.N  HAVEN,  reed  Uruner,  Drawer  5,  8...  Ilmen,  It  kb 


FOR  SALE. 


500  lbs.  Yellow  Strasburg  onion 
seed,  grown  from  selected  bulbs; 
also  5C0  bushels  Yellow  Strashurg  sets,  extra  tine. 

Address  JOHN  REPP,  Glassboro,  N.  J. 
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SUBSCRIPTION'S. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8{4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv 75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Ad  vertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 
uble  1,0  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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In  the  town  of  Southampton,  L.  I.,  there  are  grown 
each  year  over  ICO, 000  ducks,  worth  about  $75,000. 
Who  can  tell  of  another  township  with  a  greater 
annual  output  of  animal  products  from  one  kind  of 
stock  ?  The  duck  business  on  the  south  side  of  Long 
Island,  is  something  immense,  and  we  are  preparing 
to  tell  the  story  of  it. 

G 

We  don’t  count  any  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched,  but  if  Crimson  clover  goes  through  this  hard 
winter  in  fair  condition,  we  are  going  to  be  modest 
enough  to  claim  our  share  for  the  spread  of  informa¬ 
tion  that  led  to  the  spread  of  the  clover.  If  it  does 
winterkill,  we  purpose  to  say,  “  Try  it  again  !  ”  That’s 
the  way  we  stand  by  our  friends. 

o 

A  numrer  of  statements  have  been  made  about  the 
presence  of  the  dreaded  San  Jos6  scale  in  two  New 
Jersey  nurseries.  The  two  infested  nurseries  are 
those  of  Wm.  Parry  and  the  J.  T.  Lovett  Company. 
We  are  assured  that  the  former  has  taken  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  insect.  We 
recently  visited  the  Lovett  nurseries  with  Prof.  J.  B. 
Smith  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  An 
account  of  this  visit  will  be  given  next  week.  We 
found  specimens  of  the  scale,  but  Mr.  Lovett  has 
agreed  to  use  precautions  which,  if  carried  out,  will 
render  his  stock  harmless. 

G 

We  are  often  asked  to  name  the  most  practical  little 
pamphlet  on  the  home  garden.  We  know  of  nothing 
better  than  Fred  Grundy’s  “  A  Fortune  in  Two 
Acres.”  For  working  people  and  those  of  moderate 
means  who  wish  to  know  what  to  do  with  a  small 
piece  of  ground,  there  is  nothing  better  than  this.  It 
costs  20  cents.  The  R.  N.-Y.  sells  it.  All  our  readers 
may  not  know  that  Mr.  E.  S.  Carman  has  prepared  a 
second  edition  of  “  The  New  Potato  Culture,”  which 
contains  a  condensed  and  accurate  account  of  his  20 
years’  experimenting  with  potatoes.  This  book  is 
unique.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  any  language.  It 
costs  40  cents  in  paper.  It  answers  fully  hundreds  of 
questions  that  newer  readers  are  asking. 

G 

The  notes  on  the  stability  of  fertilizers  on  page  138 
will  make  clear,  we  think,  why  several  forms  of  nitro¬ 
gen  are  useful  in  a  well-made  fertilizer.  Nitrate  of 
soda  is  at  once  available  if  sufficient  water  is  present 
Organic  nitrogen — like  that  in  blood,  tankage  or  bone 
—requires  heat  as  well  as  moisture  to  make  it  effective 
as  plant  food.  Thus  it  is  most  effective  in  summer, 
and  the  two  forms  combined  will  yield  a  continuous 
supply.  On  page  145  is  given  the  record  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  where  dried  blood  proved  a  more  profitable 
source  of  nitrogen  than  nitrate.  That  might  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  blood  supplies  organic  nitro¬ 
gen  which,  during  very  hot  weather,  would  decom¬ 
pose  and  be  made  available  with  less  water  than 
would  be  needed  to  dissolve  the  nitrate. 

G 

American  consuls  abroad  state  that  large  numbers 
of  persons  who,  in  former  years,  immigrated  to  this 
country,  are  now  back  in  Europe  seeking  work.  When 
work  became  scarce  in  the  United  States,  these  people 
had  saved  enough  money  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  trip 
over  the  ocean,  and  so  they  went  home  to  wait  until 
business  revived  here.  Many  of  them  have  now  spent 
all  their  money  abroad,  and  are  in  destitute  circum¬ 
stances.  Some  of  them  have  the  sublime  “cheek” 


to  apply  for  assistance  to  aid  them  in  getting  back  to 
America.  They  say  they  are  American  citizens,  and 
suppose  that  our  government  has  funds  available  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  them  back.  That  is  a  singular 
proposition  to  advance  at  a  time  when  our  government 
is  trying  to  borrow  money  to  pay  the  interest  on  its 
debts.  America  does  not  need  such  “citizens.”  Great 
patriots  they  are  to  take  their  money  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  spend  it  abroad  just  at  the  time  when  it  is 
most  needed  for  home  circulation  !  Good  judges  esti¬ 
mate  that  Americans  spend  annually  $100,000,000  in 
gold  abroad — traveling  in  other  lands.  We  also  send 
$75,000,000  in  gold  abroad  each  year  in  paying  interest 
on  foreign  investments.  What  this  country  needs 
more  than  gold  bonds,  is  a  revival  of  patriotic  sentiment 
that  will  keep  needed  money  at  home. 

G 

It  often  takes  some  time  to  induce  the  buyers  in 
your  market  town  to  understand  that  a  home-grown 
article  is  as  good  as  one  brought  from  a  distance.  A 
reader  in  Humboldt,  Kan.,  tells  us  how,  after  much 
urging,  the  farmers  there  were  induced  to  grow  pota¬ 
toes  enough  to  supply  the  retail  market.  Then  he  says: 

But  the  grocerymen  here  will  not  buy  them,  as  they  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  buying:  nothing  but  Colorado  potatoes,  and  ours 
were  not  good  enough  because  they  were  home  grown.  So  they 
bought  a  lot  this  year  and  got  beautifully  left,  as  they  happened 
to  get  a  lot  of  poor  quality.  They  turn  green  and  taste  like  soap, 
when  cooked.  Of  course,  it  resulted  in  keeping  prices  low,  and  we 
have  to  peddle.  It  is  discouraging  to  our  growers  and  hard  on 
our  “  infant  industry,”  but  we  think  that  we  can  make  it  more 
interesting  for  them  another  year. 

Our  advice  to  those  growers  is  to  go  right  ahead  and 
produce  the  best  quality  of  potatoes  they  can.  It  won’t 
take  long  for  quality  to  drive  out  habit.  The  time  is 
coming  when  the  difference  between  good  and  poor 
potatoes  will  be  made  as  distinct  as  between  good  and 
poor  fruit. 

G 

Colorado  is  supposed  to  be  a  State  where  extensive 
farming  prevails.  We  would  naturally  look  there  for 
great  areas  and  operations  conducted  on  a  vast  scale. 
Yet  here  is  a  statement  from  a  Colorado  farmer  that 
upsets  that  theory  : 

Does  The  R.  N.-Y.  know  of  a  farm  smaller  than  mine  ?  I  have 
four  acres  of  tillable  land,  the  other  11  are  barren,  not  even  pas¬ 
ture.  I  do  no  other  business  than  tend  those  four  acres  and  sell 
the  product.  I  support  a  family  of  seven,  and  increase  my  busi¬ 
ness  a  little  every  year.  My  first  crop  of  strawberries  four  years 
ago,  was  sold  for  $75.  My  coming  crop  (estimate  low)  will  bring 
$1,500.  The  first  year  with  horseradish,  four  years  ago,  brought 
$3.50;  last  year  $300,  this  present  season,  so  far  $225  with  the  sea¬ 
son  not  half  over.  There  is  every  prospect  of  $250  more.  I  also 
raise  bunch  stuff,  radishes,  lettuce,  onions,  also  currants  and 
raspberries. 

We  will  give  that  farm  the  medal  until  some  better 
report  comes  in.  Some  gardener  near  a  large  Eastern 
city  may  beat  it,  but  few  farmers  can.  By  the  way, 
what  is  the  difference  between  a  farmer  and  a  gar¬ 
dener  anyway  ?  Some  farmers  give  as  an  argument 
against  adopting  new  crops  and  methods — '■'■That  isn't 
farming  !"  We  want  some  of  them  to  tell  us  why  it 
isn’t. 

.This  is  the  harvest  season  of  the  growers  of  hot¬ 
house  lambs.  High  prices  prevail  for  those  which 
just  suit  the  market.  Such  must  be  of  good  weight — 
not  less  than  35  pounds  dressed — in  good  condition, 
well  and  properly  dressed  before  shipping.  The  last 
is  extremely  important.  The  few  shipments  of  live 
lambs,  do  not  bring  satisfactory  prices,  and  injure  the 
sale  of  the  others.  The  manner  of  dressing  sometimes 
makes  more  than  one-half  difference  in  the  price. 
Any  one  intending  to  ship  should  get  full  directions 
for  properly  dressing  and  shipping  before  undertaking 
it.  The  handlers  of  these  lambs  will  furnish  these. 
Then  it  is  well  for  a  beginner  to  try  his  hand  on  a 
few,  send  those  in,  and  await  results  before  killing 
any  more.  A  short  time  since,  an  Ohio  man  sent  in  a 
half  dozen  alive.  Only  one  of  them  was  large  enough 
to  satisfy  the  market  demands.  Dealers  didn’t  want 
live  ones,  so  the  receiver  was  obliged  to  have  them 
killed.  All  but  the  one  were  so  small  and  thin  that 
they  sold  for  low  prices  and  the  returns  must  have 
been  discouraging.  It’s  too  bad  for  the  producer  to 
lose  like  this  through  ignorance  of  the  market 
demands.  He  should  take  pains  to  inform  himself. 

G 


ing  to  the  rules  of  the  association,  he  had  no  right  to 
do  so.  He  did  not  dare  to  leave  his  samples  in  the 
hands  of  the  judges,  and  then  make  his  lying  claims, 
because  he  knew  that  chemical  analysis  would  show 
that  they  were  not  butterine  at  all.  What  he  evi¬ 
dently  did  was  to  secure  the  finest  possible  samples  of 
creamery  butter,  and  enter  them  as  such.  They  won 
on  their  merits,  and  then  he  sneaked  them  away,  and 
after  destroying  them,  came  out  with  the  claim  that 
they  were  butterine.  This  lie  was  a  safe  one,  because 
the  samples  were  out  of  the  way  and  could  not  be 
analyzed.  Think  of  a  business  in  which  men  must 
resort  to  such  tactics  in  order  to  float  a  counterfeit 
and  fraudulent  article. 

G  ( 

Counterfeiting  is  a  mean  business.  Our  readeis 
may  differ  as  to  the  precise  effect  a  tariff  on  wool  may 
have  upon  the  price,  but  every  one  can  see  that  the 
palming  off  of  shoddy  for  good  serviceable  wool,  de¬ 
creases  the  demand  for  wool  and  lowers  market  prices. 

Those  w  ho  have  a  market  for  shoddy,  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  supply  it  in  a  fair  way;  but  it  is  unfair,  both 
to  the  wool  grower  and  to  the  would-be  consumer  of 
wool,  to  have  shoddy  substituted  for  the  genuine  arti¬ 
cle.  If  this  practice  could  be  stopped,  wool  would  be 
higher.  We  are  learning  how  to  get  some  counterfeits 
branded,  and  why  not  shoddy  ?  If  it  were  the  law 
that  no  goods  containing  shoddy  could  be  put  upon 
the  market  unless  the  word,  “  shoddy,”  were  plainly 
branded  on  the  inside  of  the  goods,  no  one  would  be 
wronged  by  it.  People  could  then  get  just  what  they 
want.  Why  is  there  not  a  general  demand  for  such  a 
law  in  the  various  States  ?  This  would  afford  the 
most  practical  sort  of  protection,  both  to  the  wool 
growers  and  to  the  public.  Few  good  things  come  un¬ 
sought  in  this  world.  The  producers  of  wool  can  get 
such  legislation  if  they  want  it,  as  they  would  be 
backed  by  public  sentiment.  There  is  good,  plain  jus¬ 
tice  in  it.  The  protectionist  and  free  trader  can  com¬ 
bine  in  this  effort,  and  its  success  would  mean  a  sub¬ 
stantial  rise  in  the  price  of  wool,  and  a  surer  chance 
of  getting  value  when  the  consumer  buys  clothing. 

Shall  we  have  such  a  law  in  every  State  ?  If  not, 
why  not  ? 


Tomatoes  and  babies  need  soluble  food. 

Don't  pass  a  Jersey  bull  “on  his  shape.” 

Where  does  the  force  of  habit  come  from  ? 

What’s  the  difference  between  wool  and  hair  ? 

Spraying  helps  “  keep  ”  apples.  Page  138  for  the  why.  ^ 

Thousands  are  eating  flour  and  rice  in  place  of  potatoes. 

It’s  a  mistake  to  make  any  animal's  manger  so  that  the  corners 
can’t  be  swept  out. 

Winter  is  getting  ready  for  its  exit.  It’s,  time  you  started  on 
that  ex-sit  by  the  stove. 

If  you  are  manufacturing  bitterness  in  your  son’s  heart,  you  are 
in  mighty  bad  business. 

What’s  the  good  of  shape  in  a  ram  unless  he  has  the  pedigree 
that  makes  him  transmit  it? 

Mind  what  Mr.  Kerr  says,  page  139,  about  planting  varieties  of 
pears  that  bloom  with  Bartlett. 

The  source  of  the  goose  is  the  source  of  the  gander.  Why,  then, 
should  the  gander  be  saucy  over  his  sex  ? 

The  picture  of  that  “cow  doctor,”  page  141,  hunting  for  “worms 
in  the  tail”  while  the  cow  was  suffering  from  a  wire  wound  in  the 
stomach,  is  very  true  to  life. 

It  takes  a  cross  of  knife— across  the  throat — to  make  bloodred 
stock  out  of  a  scrub.  The  beauty  of  such  a  cross  is  that  it  pre¬ 
vents  an  increase  of  their  kind. 

If  every  man  in  your  township  would  say,  with  true  meaning, 
this  spring,  “I’ll  never  let  my  wagon  get  hub  deep  in  mud  again,” 
wouldn’t  your  road  question  be  settled  ? 

Imagine  a  man  depending  on  seeds  from  a  government  seed  dis 
tribution,  to  provide  a  garden  !  You  can’t  suck  seeds  from 
Washington  and  turn  them  into  success. 


The  daily  papers  have  been  gloating  over  a  report 
that  samples  of  “oleo”  won  prizes  as  butter  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dairymen’s 
Association.  It  is  reported  that  some  rogue  sent  to 
Chicago  for  samples  of  butterine,  and  entered  them 
for  competition — so  deceiving  the  judges  that  they 
awarded  several  prizes  to  the  stuff.  Papers  that  are 
bribed  to  print  the  lying  articles  about  bogus  butter, 
tell  in  great  glee  how  these  judges  could  not  tell 
butterine  when  they  saw  it !  Our  fiiend,  A.  L.  Wales, 
was  one  of  the  judges.  He  asserts  that  the  substance 
awarded  a  prize  was  absolutely  not  butterine.  The 
man  who  entered  it  spirited  it  away  immediately  after 
the  judgment,  and  got  it  out  of  sight — though,  accord- 


Asiies  and  lime  turn  muck  into  manure.  The  swamp  has  been 
sucking  fertility  out  of  the  drainage  from  the  uplands.  You  can 
bring  it  back  on  a  sled  while  the  snow  lasts. 

Will  ducks  “eat  their  heads  off”  ?  Certainly,  if  you  don’t  take 
their  heads  off  in  time.  Your  profit  comes  when  the  ducks  are 
ripe.  If  you  don’t  take  it  then,  the  ducks  will. 

Coffee,  sugar,  rice,  wheat,  cotton  and  wool  have  all  fallen  in 
price.  Except  for  temporary  spurts,  their  prices  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  much,  because  the  world’s  production  is  increas¬ 
ing.  The  decreased  price  demands  a  cheaper  pound  or  bushel  in 
production. 

The  latest  excuse  offered  by  China  for  her  whipping,  is  that  she 
misjudged  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  little  Japs,  and  did  not  pre¬ 
pare.  That  may  be  what  you  will  say  next  summer  when  the 
weeds  crowd  out  the  corn.  You  might  have  killed  the  little  onee, 
but  did  not  think  they  could  grow  »o  large  ! 
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A  NON-PARTISAN  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

SOME  OBJECTIONS  TO  IT. 

Mr.  Woodward’s  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February 
9,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  without 
venturing  an  opinion  at  this  time,  on  the  merits  of  the 
law  in  detail,  I  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  the  subject 
of  his  letter.  “  A  non-partisan  Board  of  Agriculture” 
sounds  well,  and  at  first  thought  one  is  liable  to  agree 
that  it  would  be  well,  as  I  did  ;  but  many  a  plan  looks 
well  which  won’t  work.  If  we  were  to  have  a  “Board 
of  xYgriculture,”  I  assume  that,  of  course,  it  would  be 
“  non-partisan  therefore  let  us  drop  the  prefix,  for 
brevity. 

A  Board  of  Agriculture,  selected  as  Mr.  Woodward 
suggests,  would  be  objectionable  for  several  reasons. 
First,  for  the  reason  named  by  The  It.  N.-Y.  in  the 
editorial  comment,  “It  is  always  hard  to  get  a  non- 
salaried  board  of  men,  busy  with  private  occupations, 
to  give  the  tints  and  attention  necessary,  to  public 
matters.”  The  Department  of  xYgriculture  in  this 
State,  with  its  various  branches,  including  the  whole 
scope  of  agricultural  interests,  the  appointment  of  a 
large  number  of  assistants  over  the  entire  State,  and 
the  supervision  of  their  labor,  means  an  immense 
amount  of  work.  If  this  work  is  to  be  done  properly 
and  efficiently,  the  personnel  of  the  Board  should  be 
men  of  broad  ideas,  who  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  serve  the  State  in  such  a  capacity,  by  the 
successful  administration  of  their  own  affairs.  In 
other  words,  they  must  be,  not  theorists,  but  practical 
business  men,  who  are  closely  identified  with  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State.  Properly  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  Department,  would  re¬ 
quire  much  time  and  thought,  not  one  day  in  a  year 
to  meet  in  Albany,  appoint  a  “Chief  Clerk,”  pass 
resolutions  and  adjourn,  but  many  days  in  confer¬ 
ence,  and  many  hours  of  thought  and  study  at  home. 

But  some  one  will  say,  “All  that  is  unnecessary  ;  the 
Chief  Clerk,  who  alone  will  be  paid  for  his  services, 
must  be  thoroughly  equipped  and  competent  to  attend 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Department.”  Well,  if  so,  then 
what  is  the  Board  good  for,  except  for  ornament,  and 
to  make  a  chance  to  shift  responsibility,  so  that  no 
one  man  could  be  “called  to  account”  for  mistakes, 
etc.  ?  With  the  most  disinterested,  high  minded,  and 
qualified  men  in  the  State  to  serve  on  the  Board,  the 
pressure  brought  on  each  of  them,  to  secure  places, 
would  either  be  so  great  that  the  dislike  of  it  all  would 
soon  bring  them  to  decline  to  serve,  or  the  chance  to 
dictate  appointments,  and  the  natural  desire  of  each 
to  name  worthy  men  in  his  section  for  the  work  to  be 
done  there  (who  would  be  his  friends  thereafter,  if 
they  had  not  been  before),  would  be  sought.  In  short, 
a  membership  on  the  Board  would  entail  a  deal  of 
time,  thought  and  work,  much  annoyance,  the  risk  of 
incurring  the  ill-will  of  those  whom  he  could  not 
serve,  on  the  one  side  ;  and,  to  balance  it  on  the  other 
side,  no  thanks,  for  no  one  ever  gets  thanked  for 
doing  what  is  his  clear  and  plain  duty,  with  just  a 
little  glory.  “  Ideal”  men  would  soon  learn  to  decline 
with  thanks,  and  the  places  on  the  Board  would  be 
likely  to  go  to  those  who  could  and  would,  use  the 
patronage  to  further  their  own  ends. 


Now  as  to  the  manner  of  selection  :  Mr.  Woodward 
suggests  one  member  from  each  of  the  following  : 
“  the  State  Agricultural  Society”  (this  member  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Board,  he  adds  later),  “  the  State 
Dairymen’s  Association,  the  State  Association  of 
County  Agricultural  Societies,  the  Horticultural 
Society,  and  one  each  from  the  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  and  the  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.”  The  State  Agricultural  Society  has  at  least 
1,600  life  members,  and  Mr.  Woodward  will  agree  that 
an  attendance  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Society 
of  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  life  members  in  person , 
would  make  a  larger  meeting  than  has  usually  been 
held.  Would  he  favor  selecting  the  member  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  by  the  votes  of  members 
not  in  attendance  personally,  but  represented  by 
proxy  ?  I  think  he  would  not.  Well  then,  if  only  the 
members  present  at  the  meeting  are  to  vote,  what 
would  prevent  packing  the  meeting,  in  the  interest  of 
any  one  person  ?  The  friends  of  a  candidate  who 
would  attend  the  annual  meeting  with  him  to  speak, 
work  and  vote  for  his  selection  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Board,  would,  perhaps,  not  like  to  be  accused  of 
“  packing  a  meeting,”  but  is  not  that  about  what  it 
would  amount  to  ?  At  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  one’s  political  connections 
are  disregarded,  and  one  never  cares,  and  sometimes 
does  not  even  know,  whether  the  man  he  is  voting  for 
is  a  “free  trader”  or  a  “protectionist,”  but  he  who 
thinks  that  the  farmers  do  not  know  how  to  run  a 
caucus  or  carry  an  election,  would  do  well  to  attend 
one  of  those  meetings.  And  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for 
it  keeps  the  blood  in  circulation,  and  awakens  the 
members,  at  least  once  a  year.  An  organization  that 
cannot  get  up  any  excitement  at  an  election,  is  in  a 
bad  way.  Naturally,  there  would  be  the  same  struggle 
for  a  delegate  to  be  a  member  of  the  “  State  Board” 
that  there  is  for  officers  of  the  society  ;  and  the  man 
who  has  the  most  friends  at  hand,  and  the  best 
organization  of  his  forces,  generally  wins,  though  it 
does  not  always  follow,  by  a  long  shot,  that  he  is  the 
best  man  for  the  place.  Doubtless  the  same  is  true  of 
the  other  organizations  on  the  list,  though,  perhaps, 
to  a  less  degree. 

It  so  happens  that  a  few  men  are  active  members  of 
more  than  one  of  the  societies  which  are  to  select  the 
“State  Board,”  or  even  all  of  them,  and  it  could 
occur  (mind  I  say,  could)  that  one  man  might  select 
the  entire  list  to  be  recommended  to  the  Governor, 
and  of  course  the  Governor  would  accept  the  names 
offered,  and  make  the  appointments  accordingly;  for 
if  he  did  not,  the  whole  business  of  selecting  them 
would  be  a  farce  and  unnecessary.  Suppose  that  Mr. 
Woodward's  plan  were  to  be  adopted,  and  that  the 
personnel  of  the  Board  was  satisfactory  to  all  of  us  ; 
would  not  each  member  of  it  be  bound  to  use  all  hon¬ 
orable  means  to  secure  for  the  society  or  station  he 
represented,  the  utmost  consideration  possible  ;  for 
instance,  in  the  way  of  large  appropriations  from  the 
Legislature,  or  from  the  fund  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Board,  assignment  of  important  work,  control 
of  patronage,  etc.  ?  If  he  failed  to  accomplish  what 
his  society  expected  of  him,  say,  in  the  one  matter  of 


appropriations,  letting  his  appropriation  be  cut  down 
that  another  should  be  raised,  how  long  would  it  be 
before  first  one,  then  another,  then  all  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  represented  in  the  Board  each  for  itself,  would 
work  for  its  own  appropriation  (just  as  they  do  now), 
regai’dless  of  the  others  ?  And  whom  could  we  hold 
responsible  for  unfit  appointments,  inferior  work, 
unwise  legislation,  under  the  department— one  man — 
who  would  know  that  inefficient  work  on  his  part 
might  lose  him  his  official  head,  at  the  hands  of  the 
Governor?  No,  not  by  any  means,  but  instead  a 
“  Board  of  Agriculture  ”  who  would  get  behind  their 
poor  “  Chief  Clerk,”  who  would  be  the  only  salaried 
man  among  them,  and  on  that  account,  would  be  the 
only  one  who  could  afford  to  devote  his  time  and  at¬ 
tention  to  the  work  of  the  Department.  So  why  not 
let  the  Governor  appoint  the  “  Chief  Clerk  ”  to  begin 
with  and  call  him  the  “Commissioner  of  Agriculture”  ? 

W.  JUDSON  SMITH. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Do  you  want  some  young  cockerels  lor  crossing  ?  S.  A.  Little, 
Malcom,  N.  Y.,  has  them. 

JoiinC.  Pearce  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  make  a  specialty  of  grow¬ 
ing  second-crop  seed  potatoes  for  the  Northern  trade.  Their  cata¬ 
logue  tells  all  about  it. 

Mu.  L.  It.  Oakes,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  is  again  advertising  that 
safety  lamp  for  incubators  and  brooders  that  received  so  much 
favorable  attention  last  year. 

A.  Speirs,  No.  Windham,  Me.,  lias  manufactured  spray  pumps 
since  1881,  and  has  agents  all  over  the  world,  but  wants  more.  He 
gives  a  double-action  pump  to  agents. 

That  Safety  potato  bug  wagon  made  by  Micham  &  Warren, 
Richards,  Ohio,  ought  to  save  some  backaches  in  the  war  on  the 
potato  bug.  It  covers  four  rows  at  once — economy  of  time,  too. 

Farmers  who  sent  money  to  the  Brooklyn  Azotine  and  Food 
Company,  133  Water  Street,  N.  Y.,  for  poultry  food,  report  that 
they  did  not  get  the  goods  or  could  they  get  the  money  returned. 

We  are  often  asked  where  the  chemicals  used  in  making  ferti¬ 
lizers  may  be  bought  in  small  lots.  L.  Sanderson,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  makes  a  specialty  of  this  business,  and  is  a  first  class  man 
to  deal  with. 

On  March  6,  10  a.  m.,  at  Seventh  Avenue  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
there  will  be  organized  a  State  Association  of  Jersey  Breeders 
All  such  breeders  in  Pennsylvania,  address  R.  F.  Sliannoi, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt.,  make  an  exception¬ 
ally  fine  line  of  horse-powers,  thrashing  machines  and  machines 
for  cutting  wood  both  with  circular  and  drag  saws.  They  send 
50-page  complete  catalogues  free. 

There  is  probably  not  one  farm  implement  on  the  market  that 
has  saved  more  man-power  than  Kemp’s  Manure  Spreader.  It  is 
tent  to  responsible  parties  subject  to  approval.  Kemp  &  Burpee 
Manufacturing  Company,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are  the  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Those  who  want  a  fence  combining  strength  with  desirable 
appearance,  and  one  that  will  remain  as  a  legacy  to  the  next  gen¬ 
eration,  will  find  the  Barnes  patent  lock  rail  fence  to  suit  them. 
Keystone  Steel  Fence  Company,  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  are  the  manufacturers. 

Tanks  and  cisterns  are  needed  on  many  farms  that  do  not  now 
have  them.  Many  a  weary  step  would  be  saved  to  the  busy  wife, 
if  the  waste  water  were  safely  stored  for  use  in  a  tank  or  cistern, 
from  which  it  could  be  pumped  when  needed.  Willbams  Mfg. 
Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  furnish  them.  If  interested,  send 
for  particulars. 

A  circular  of  the  Little  Giant  Hand  Broadcast  Seed  Sower  comes 
from  Henry  Philipps,  Seed  and  Implement  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
This  implement,  though  we  have  not  tried  it,  impresses  us  as  being 
a  most  economical,  time-saving  device.  The  price  is  but  $2.  It  is 
strong  and  durable,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  it  saves  one-third 
seed  and  two-thirds  labor.  It  will  also  distribute  .all  kinds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer. 


HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED  MANURES. 

We  are  agents  in  the  United  States  for  the  Highly  Concentrated  Manures,  manufactured  by  II.  &  E.  ALBERT, 
London  and  Biebrich.  These  Manures  are  composed  of  pure  materials  in  their  most  concentrated  form,  and 
have  given  entire  satisfaction  wherever  used. 

Albert’s  Horticultural  Manure  for  Lawns,  Flowers,  etc.,  is  guaranteed  to  contain 

Twelve  per  cent  Nitrogen. 

Thirteen  per  cent  Water-Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid. 
Twenty-one  per  cent  Potash. 

Being  absolutely  odorless,  clean  to  handle,  and  completely  soluble  in  water,  it  is  easy 
of  application,  gttick  in  action,  and  without  a  rival. 

The  guaranteed  analysis  of  Albert's  Garden  Manure  will  be  publised  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Prices  and  descriptive  booklet  will  be  sent  on  request. 

ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO.,  88  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


IRON  AGE 


When  you  buy  a  tool  bearing  the  trade-mark  “IRON  AGE,”  you  may  always, 


rest  assured  it  is  a  good  tool,  and 
that  you  are  getting  the  best  to  be 
had.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to 
sell  you  any  other  make.  Ask  for 
the  IRON  AGE,  and  have  it.  We 
also  manufacture 
the  Improved 
R obhlns  Po¬ 
tato  Planter,  rfy**  * 

Etc.,  Etc. 


O 

For  nearly  sixty  I 
years  we  have! 
been  studying  the 
wants  of  the 
farmer,  and  claim 
our  line  is  unex¬ 
celled  for 
QUALITY  and 

CHEAPNESS. ! 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Highly  recommended  by  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat 
in  early  spring.  For  other  crops,  apply  alone  or  in 
connection  with  other  fertilizer. 


ACME  SALT,  'SEk iV  BUTTER. 

ALEX.  KERR,  BRO.  &  CO., 

303  Exchange  Place,  -  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAMPHLETS  FREE. 


LARIMER’S  DITCHING  PLOW 

WITH 

Subsoil  Attach¬ 
ment. 

Stamp  send  for  circu¬ 
lar  to  LARIMER 
DITCHING  PLOW 
CO.,  Crab  Tree,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


For  SI. 50  will  buy  of  us  12  first-class 
B  to  7-foot-high  APPLE  TREES.  Your 
own  selection, Astrachan,  Baldwin,  Early 
Harvest.  Smith  Cider,  Hagloe,  Sweet 
Bough,  Pippin,  Blush.  Ben  Davis.  Kusset,  Fallawater, 
Nero,  Nortnern  Spy,  Wine  Sap,  Langford.  See  Cata¬ 
logue  for  greater  variety.  For  S3. 50  we  give  you  12 
Standard  PEAR  TREES,  6  to  7  feet  high,  variety  as 
follows:  Bartlett,  Keilfer,  Seckel,  Lawrence,  Sheldon, 
LeConte,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Howell,  Anjou,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Brandywine,  Manning’s  Elizabeth,  Duchess 
d’Angouleme,  Osband’s  Summer. 

For  S^.OO  we  will  send  12  strong  GRAPE  VINES, 
Red,  Wnite  and  Black  varieties. 

YflllR  UflMF  Ornament  it  with  Shade  and  Ever- 
IUUn  n  U  III  L  green  Trees  and  FlowerlngShrubs. 
If  you  ever  want  to  sell  it.  It  will  bring  hundreds  of 
dollars  more  than  if  the  lawn  is  barren.  S20  will 
ornament  one-half  acre  handsomely.  We  are  large 
growers  of  Nursery  Stock,  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Berry  Plants.  Our  reliability 
can  be  ascertained  at  your  banks.  Send  for  our 
Catalogue  of  Trees,  Plants,  Seeds  and  Implements. 
We  pay  the  freight  to  your  station  east  of  Mississippi. 
100  two-year-old  Asparagus  Roots,  50  cents. 

C.  RIBSAM  &  SONS,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WANTED.  Early  Six  Weeks  potatoes.  State  quan¬ 
tity  and  price  to  E.  C.  Brown,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SAVE  MONEY! 


FREE! 


Pianos^ 

—FROST— 

$169. 


Our  New  1895  Catalogue. 

Wo  arc  the  only  Arm  of  manufacturers 
sehing  exclusively  to  the  public 
direct  at  factory  cost.  You  get  tho 
Exact  Value  for  your  money.  No 
Agents’,  Dealers’ or  Middlemen’s 
Proiits  Added.  CASH  or  Oil 
EASY  PAYMENTS,  to 

suit  your  circumstances.  Pianos 
and  Organs  shipped  on  30  days’  trial 
under  special  warrant  for  2*  years. 
No  cash  recuired  in  advance.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed. 


Note.— A s  an  advertisement  we 
will  sell  the  first  purchaser  in  a 
place  one  of  our  lino  PIANOS  for 
only  $fC9— or  one  of  our  PAR¬ 
LOR  ORGANS  for  $35.  All  ex¬ 
tras  FREE. 


Established  nearly  80  years. 


CORNISH  a  CO, 

Washington,  New  Jersey. 


*  .s 

if* 


’Organs" 

— FROM— 

$25.cq, 


Some  one  has  asked  us  this  question, 
and  we  prefer  to  follow  our  usual  wise 
way,  and  submit  it  to  our  readers  for 
answer,  knowing  that  some  one  will 
solve  the  'problem  satisfactorily  :  How 
can  farmers’  sons  nearing  a  marriageable 
age,  be  made  to  feel  that  their  position 
is  equal  to  that  of  men  of  other  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  farm  life? 

* 

Last  spring  we  gave  a  short  account 
of  the  proposed  crusade  of  the  World’s 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
The  signatures  to  the  petition  have  all 
been  secured,  and  the  first  presentation 
took  place  at  Washington,  February  15. 
This  petition  asking  that  the  protection 
of  Government  may  no  more  be  vouch¬ 
safed  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
and  opium,  or  to  the  legalizing  of  the 
social  vice,  contains  4,000,000  names  in 
50  different  languages,  and  is  as  large  as 
a  barrel.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  as 
a  monument  to  women’s  sincerity  and 
devotion  to  a  cause,  if  in  no  other  way 
to  be  commended.  But  can  any  one 
doubt  that  the  opposition  of  4,000,000 
people,  which  this  virtually  represents, 
will  not  have  some  effect  on  the  evils 
which  are  such  a  disgrace  tocivilization? 
This  expression  of  public  opinion  is  only 
the  advance  wave  of  a  tide  that  will  over¬ 
whelm  and  utterly  destroy  that  against 
W'hich  it  has  been  idly  beating  and  re¬ 
treating  for  years. 

HOUSEKEEPER  AND  HELP. 

COME  IDEAS  1‘OU  ‘‘KEEPING”  A  GIRL. 

AS  long  as  “girls”  and  mistresses  and 
the  need  for  them,  exist,  there  will 
doubtless  be  this  much-mooted  girl  ques¬ 
tion,  with  the  pros  and  cons  of  which 
we  are  almost  as  familiar  as  with  our 
a  b  c’s.  We  must  wait  for  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy’s  millennium  before  we  can  hope 
for  its  perfect  settlement,  but  there  may 
be  some  alleviations,  even  in  this  imper¬ 
fect  century.  1  overheard,  not  so  long 
ago.  a  remark  of  a  bright  little  woman 
on  this  subject,  that  let  in  floods  of  light 
on  the  question,  and  seemed  to  me,  some¬ 
how,  the  key  to  all  the  failures  and  dis¬ 
couragements  incident  to  keeping  a 
“  hired  girl.”  It  certainly  unlocked  the 
door  to  the  bright  little  woman’s  dis¬ 
heartening  experiences  in  that  line, 
though  she  did  not  know  it.  She  and  a 
friend  were  talking  about  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  the  friend's  getting  a  girl  instead 
of  having  intermittent  outside  assistance 
in  her  housework.  The  case  of  a  mutual 
acquaintance  came  up,  where  a  really 
remarkable  girl  was  secured,  who -be¬ 
came.  in  time,  rather  a  friend  and  helper 
in  the  family  than  in  any  sense  an  in¬ 
ferior  being  limited  to  pots  and  kettles. 

“  Oh,  you  don't  want  a  girl  like  that !” 
the  bright  little  woman  said,  decisively. 
“  What  you  want  is  a  girl  you  can  make 
a  slave  of.” 

1  overheard  the  words,  and  immediately 
saw  mental  visions  of  the  long  series  of 
“  slave”  ordeals  through  which  1  knew 
the  bright  little  woman  had  passed — the 
ur fortunate  “slave”  trades  she  had 
made,  over  and  over  again.  Does  not 
the  key  unlock  much  of  the  difficulty  ? 
If  there  were  more  friend-girls  and  many 
less  slaves,  would  not  the  domestic  at¬ 
mosphere  of  our  kitchens  be  clearer  ? 

They  Are  Not  all  Muscles. 

If  we  kept  in  mind  that  our  domestics 
had  sensibilities  and  hearts  as  well  as 
muscles  and  tendons,  there  would  be 
some  comfort  iu  “  keeping  a  girl” — and 
it  would  be  keeping  her,  too.  You  see, 
there  is  so  much  more  “  Go,  and  he  goeth” 
in  our  creed  than  there  is  of  a  friendly 
“Come,  and  lie,  coineth.”  We  are  afraid, 
I  suppose,  of  demeaning  ourselves  in 
some  mysterious  fashion,  or  of  losing 
our  authority,”  if  we  admit  the  girl  in 
our  kitchen  into  any  part  of  our  Home 


life  and  companionship.  She  is  only  a  matter — which  is  surely  the  most  im-  fied  to  suit  the  fancy.  However,  flowers 


girl,”  and  her  business  is  to  do  our  bid-  portant  —  these 


courtesies 


ding  and  do  it  well — if  not,  there  are 
plenty  more  “  fish  in  the  sea,”  and  she 
may  as  well  go.  Two  cases  are  distinctly 
in  my  mind.  Both  were  as  nearly 
successful  as  anything  could  well  be.  To 
be  sure,  a  sarcastic  friend  called  these 
two  girls  “  parlor  girls”  and,  on  one 
occasion,  was  filled  with  holy  horror  be¬ 
cause  one  of  the  mistresses  removed  the 
plates  and  vegetable  dishes  herself  to 


friendlinesses  “  pay  ”  a  hundredfold,  in 
pure  domestic  comfort  and  ease. 


ANNIE  HAMILTON  DONNELL. 


FOR  THE  FAMILY  ARTIST. 


and  vase  should  always  be  in  harmony 
with  each  other.  This  is  especially  tho 
case  here,  as  the  blue  vase,  purple  iris, 
and  purplish  wistaria,  combine  to  make 
a  beautiful,  yet  modest  and  unpreten¬ 
tious,  piece  of  work.  The  fireboard 
when  finished,  coupled  with  a  pretty 
lambrequin,  brings  about  quite  a  desir- 


G RATES  are  quite  fashionable,  and  lambrequin,  brings  about  quite  a  desir- 
most  modern  houses  are  furnished  able  trausformation  of  the  old  fireplace, 
with  one  or  two  in  addition  to  the  usual  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all.  J.  M.  s. 
provision  for  stoves.  But  in  some  houses,  - 


the  sideboard,  rather  than  subject  the  especially  in  old  farmhouses  built  25  or 
heated,  tired  girl  to  the  mortification  of  30  years  ago,  the  fireplace  was  made  for 
coming  in  in  a  soiled  dress  which  her  use,  with  little  regard  for  beauty.  Now, 
rush  of  extra  work  gave  her  no  time  to  these  have  become  an  eyesore  to  the 


change.  But  it  is  not  for  a  minute  to  be 
supposed  that  the  tired  girl  did  not  ap¬ 


preciate  the  act  of  kindness  and  repay  it  first  step  toward  a  remedy  is  to  shut  the 
many  times  over.  Wasn’t  it  worth  while  ?  opening  with  aboard;  but  this  is  often 
And  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  that  mis-  little  better  than  that  which  it  hides.  If 


tress  was  always  “fortunate”  in  having 
a  good  girl  and  keeping  her,  while  the 
sarcastic  friend  was  quite  famous  for  the 
trials  she  endured  with  her  domestics. 
We  have  heard  of  the  suburban  gentle 
man  who  was  never  lonely  on  his  daily 
trips  to  the  city  because  there  was  al¬ 
ways  an  old  girl  going  out  with  him  in 
the  morning  and  a  new  one  coming  back 


covered  with  paper,  the  paper  is  likely 
to  crack  along  the  seams. 

A  friend  seems  to  have  solved  the 
problem,  however,  in  a  fairly  satisfac¬ 
tory  way.  The  mantel  and  fireplace 
were  extremely  plain,  and  the  fireboard 
was  of  bare  yellow  pine  boards,  with 
which  she  was  never  pleased.  At  last, 
an  idea  struck  her  ;  she  would  turn  the 


(0 

-  V  "  V _ 


_ JP 


AN  ARTISTIC  FIREBOARD.  Fig.  47. 


at  night !  And  the  case  is  only  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  truth,  after  all.  And  we 
women  get  together  and  compare  our 
dubious  notes  and  shake  our  dubious 
heads  hopelessly.  We  do  have  such  dis¬ 
couraging  times  making  slaves  of  our 
girls  1 

Eating  with  the  Family. 

There  is  one  trouble  that  comes  up 
often  in  country  kitchens,  or  in  cases 
where  the  girl  is  really  refined  and  com- 


cspecially  in  old  farmhouses  built  25  or  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  WOMEN. 

30  years  ago,  the  fireplace  was  made  for  _  ,TTnTmrin  „  .. 

J  f  ’  ,  j,  ,  ,  « t  A  WRITER  in  the  Cincinnati  Tribune, 

use,  with  little  regard  tor  beauty.  Now,  L\  ,  .  ,  .  ,  „  ,,  . 

,  ’  ,  ,  6  ,  XX  discusses  the  bright  side  of  this 

these  have  beeome  an  eyesore  to  the  „  .  ,  ,  . 

,  .  ,  profession  for  woman  s  benefit,  and  give3 

people  who  have  grown  up  without  even  „  ,  . 

,  f  ,  ,,  -T  ,,  an  account  of  two  young  women  who 

having  onee  used  them.  Usually  the  .  "  ,  .  ,.r, 

_  ,  7  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,,  are  succeeding  in  the  business.  While 

first  step  toward  a  remedy  is  to  shut  the 

....  some  women  are  qualified  to  beeome 

opening  with  a  board  ;  but  this  is  often  ,  . 

,,  . ..  architects,  it  is  true  that  very  many  arc 

little  better  than  that  which  it  hides.  If  ,  n  ,,  _  ,  .  ,  .  J 

,  ,  not ;  and  the  field,  though  new  to  women, 

covered  with  paper,  the  paper  is  likely  . 

,  ,  ,  is  not  very  wide : 

to  crack  along  the  seams.  .  t  ,  ,.  ,  .. 

...  „  ,  ,  , ,  “  Who  could  plan  a  commodious  dwell- 

A  friend  seems  to  have  solved  the  .  ,  .  .... 

,,  ,  .  „  .  ,  .  ,  mg  house  better  than  a  woman?  Who 

problem,  however,  m  a  fairly  satisfac-  ,  ,,  ,  .  „  ,, 

A  .  ,  „  ,  should  know  the  conveniences  of  the 

tory  way.  The  mantel  and  fireplace  ,  ,  .  , 

,  ,  .  ,  pautry,  stairways,  closets,  etc.,  more 

were  extremely  plain,  and  the  fireboard  ,,  ,  ,  i 

„  ,  ,,  .  ,  .  ,  thoroughly  than  the  one  whose  knowl- 

was  of  bare  yellow  pmc  boards,  with  .  .  .  ,  . ,  .  ...  , 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  edge  has  to  keep  the  establishment  m 

which  she  was  never  pleased.  At  last,  .  ,  . 

running  order  ?  Who,  more  efficiently 
an  idea  struck  her ;  she  would  turn  the  ,,  ,  . .  .  .  ,  .  ,, 

than  a  housewife,  should  plan  the  essen- 

V  tials  of  good  housewifery  ?  That  in  the 

\h>  present  time  a  man  does  more  com- 

Jwl  petently  comprehend  these  things,  is  due 

|  L-n  to  training  more  than  inheritance  or  in- 

)  \$M  tuition.  Miss  Hands  and  Miss  Gannon, 

ra  ifj§la  vj— -v  who  have  an  office  in  New  York,  are  try- 

- - L — - ing  to  bring  themselves  more  quickly 

|  into  prominence  by  solving  the  tenement 

ii’l  |  house  problem.  Mr.  Richard  Watson 

_ __=^=sr'  0^0),  ft  Gilder,  of  the  Century,  has  taken  both 

ssssss'.''"  -0^ 0 y'  I  young  women  with  him  on  investigating 

*  M  tours  through  the  slum  districts.  Miss 

Hands  and  Miss  Gannon  have  talked  to 
tenement-house  keepers  and  secured 
Wmmm  Ifey?  their  views  on  necessary  improvements. 

1  fjW  They  have  also  taken  counsel  with  the 

W/Wnt’  I  ^  '  College  Settlement  women,  who.  after 

W/rm  I  ?  long  battling,  are  familiar  with  the 

w  flllf'l  \  grossest  defects  of  the  present  tenement- 

f  'M  I  house  system.  Through  each  garnered 

wlljjliilfy  experience  this  feminine  firm  of  archi- 

v  W'P/  '  teets  hope  to  erect  a  tenement  25x100 

W/0m\  feet,  where  families  can  be  healthfully 

f'/jm//.  f  housed.  Their  newly  completed  plans 

iff  1  give  light,  air  and  separation  for  every 

I  family,  arc  fireproof  and  inexpensive. 

‘  Could  any  man  do  better  than  that  ?’ 

_ _ _ MlmiSi  ‘‘lf  these  two  y01111!?  girls— for  they 

their  design  accepted,  it  will  mean  an 
^  '  order  for  $5,000,000  investment  of  money 

EBOARD.  Fig.  47.  in  tenements,  which,  of  course,  will 

secure  their  future.  It  will  also  prove 
family  artist,  and  nearly  every  family  that  women  have  succeeded  in  still  an- 
has  one,  to  some  account.  The  board  other  art  and  industry, 
was  covered  tightly  with  double-width,  “This  will  not  be  the  first  approved 
unbleached  muslin,  and  then  the  cloth  work  of  these  clever  girls.  The  Florence 
beaten  full  of  starch  paste  to  fill  all  the  Sanitarium  is  their  planning.  Two  dwell- 
pores.  When  this  was  dry.  it  was  painted  ing  houses  in  Mt.  Vernon,  two  more  in 
all  over  with  common  white  lead,  and  Staten  Island,  one  at  Jamaica,  L.  I..  and 


family  artist,  and  nearly  every  family 
has  one,  to  some  account.  The  board 
was  covered  tightly  with  double-width, 
unbleached  muslin,  and  then  the  cloth 
beaten  full  of  starch  paste  to  fill  all  the 
pores.  When  this  was  dry.  it  was  painted 


made  ready  to  turn  over  to  the  artist 
who,  by  the  way,  is  generally  enough  of 
an  artisan  to  do  the  entire  work. 


the  Rockaway  Hunt  Club  have  been  fin¬ 
ished,  while  three  churches  and  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  millionaire’s  home  await  their 


On  this  board,  the  artist  painted  a  de-  plans  for  construction.  This  record  seems 


panionable.  Shall  she  eat  and  drink  sign  representing  bent-iron  work  over- 


with  us?  I  have  found  no  difficulty,  be¬ 
cause  at  the  outset  I  tried  to  explain 
kindly  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  equality  as  one  of  family  privacy. 
Every  family  enjoys  the  freedom  and 
comfort  of  being  quite  alone  and  unre¬ 


run  with  wistarias,  the  metal  work  done 
in  bronze  or  brown — sec  Fig.  47.  In  the 
center,  is  a  bracket  supporting  a  lovely 
blue  porcelain  vase,  in  which  growls  a 
clump  of  iris.  Of  course,  the  flowers 
should  be  painted  in  their  usual  colors, 


strained  during  meals,  especially  as  the  design  may  be  changed  or  modi- 

good  man  of  the  house  often  has  few  .  . - .  •  ~ 


sufficiently  bright  to  encourage  other 
women  in  studying  architecture  as  a  pro¬ 
fession. 

“  The  cost  of  a  course  of  study  in  archi¬ 
tecture  is  small.  Two  season’s  at  $50 
each,  complete  the  work,  with  six  months 
in  elementary  drawing.  Then  it  is  wiser 
to  go  into  an  architect  s  office  for  a  year 
of  work  to  gain  actual  experience  that 
the  hospital  gives  for  a  student.” 


other  chances  to  meet  his  home  circle 
alone.  The  explanation  appeals  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  girl,  and  is  satisfactory 
usually.  But  I  make  it  a  rule  to  in¬ 
vite  her  in  on  certain  special  occasions — 
the  birthday  feasts,  perhaps,  that  she 
has  done  so  much  to  prepare,  or  some 
other  little  family  celebration.  In  that 
way,  she  feels  that  she  is  not  considered 
under  any  social  ban  at  all.  Aside  from 
the  Christian,  humanitarian  view  of  the 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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CUTTING  OVER  KNIT  UNDERWEAR. 

NIT  underwear,  genevally  wears 
out  only  in  places,  while  the  rest 
of  the  garment  is  good.  When  there  are 
small  folks  to  clothe,  it  is  sometimes  well 
to  cut  over  these  garments  for  them. 
Cut  waists  of  the  material,  make  with 
long  sleeves,  and  finish  around  the  neck 
with  a  feather  stitching.  Sew  the  draw¬ 
ers  to  the  waist,  thus  making  a  little 
combination  garment.  If  bands  are 
needed  for  the  wrists  and  it  seems  worth 
while,  these  may  be  knit  on.  by  crochet¬ 
ing  a  close  row  of  double  crochet  around 
the  wrist,  and  take  up  the  crochet 
stitches  with  knitting  needles  and  knit 
as  long  as  desired.  Seam  one  and  knit 
one,  or,  seam  two  and  knit  two  plain,  is 
a  good  way  to  knit  wrists  or  ankles  to 
these  little  made-over  garments. 

Little  skirts,  too.  may  be  made  from 
pieces  of  good  knit  underwear.  Make 
the  right  size  and  shape,  and  then  finish 
the  bottom  with  a  row  of  feather  stitch¬ 
ing  done  with  Asiatic  twisted  embroid¬ 
ery  silk.  This  washes  and  wears  very 
much  longer  than  saxony  would  do  ;  be¬ 
sides,  it  looks  much  nicer.  If  desirable, 
a  crochet  edging  might  be  made  to  finish 
little  skirts.  If  these  garments  arc 
stitched  on  the  sewing  machine,  stretch 
the  material,  and  this  will  make  the  seam 
elastic  and  prevent  the  thread  from 
breaking. 

In  families  where  the  times  are  not 
pinching  too  hard,  little  economies  help 
a  good  deal,  and  it  is  worth  while  to 
know  how  to  make  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing.  If  one  does  not  need  to  cut  over 
for  her  own  family,  give  to  some  one  who 
does.  No  sensible  minded  woman  who 
has  a  needy  family,  would  resent  such  a 
gift,  or  seek  to  return  it  like  a  woman  of 
whom  I  heard.  It  seems  that  a  neighbor 
wanted  to  do  something  to  make  a  poor 
family  more  comfortable  ;  the  woman 
did  not  have  children  of  her  own,  and 
did  have  a  good  many  clothes  that  would 
go  a  long  ways  towards  making-  the  win¬ 
ter  endurable  to  a  number  of  children  in 
this  neighbor’s  family.  So  the  childless 
woman  made  up  a  generous  bundle  and 
sought  to  give  it  with  tact  to  the  neigh¬ 
bor.  She  thought  she  had  succeeded, 
but,  when  Christmas  time  came,  that 
poor  woman  sent  in  such  a  lot  of  gifts, 
costing  a  good  deal  of  money,  that  the 
philanthropic  woman  rather  determined 
that  she  had  received  full  value  for  the 
cast-off  clothing,  and  was  sure  the  poor 
family  had  crippled  themselves  to  do  this 
giving.  This  is  not  the  right  way  to  do; 
if  one  gives  kindly,  receive  it  kindly,  and 
don't  try  to  give  it  back  again,  unless 
amply  able  to  do  so.  Even  then  it  is 
very  poor  taste,  to  send  a  gift  in  quick 
return  fur  one  received. 

ROSE  SEK I. YE- MILLER. 


THE  FARMER’S  WIFE  UPHELD. 

N  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  3,  1894, 
May  Maple  speaks  of  the  great  lack 
of  conveniences  which  she  has  noticed  in 
the  average  farmhouse  kitchen,  and  the 
expedients  resorted  to  by  the1- stingy 
wife  ”  to  get  along  with  what  she  had. 
After  an  experience  of  25  years,  I  have 
never  seen  anything  of  the  sort  ;  but 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  farmers 
and  farmers’  wives.  I  scarcely  think  one 
could  visit  a  farmhouse  in  western  New 
York,  where  the  kitchen  is  not  supplied 
with  as  many  conveniences  as  the  family 
means  will  permit.  Perhaps  there  is  an 
occasional  family  where,  when  the  butter 
bowl  was  bruken,  the  good  housewife 
had  to  work  her  butter  in  a  stone  jar,  at 
the  same  time  remarking  that,  had  a 
similar  accident  occurred  outdoors,  the 
horses  would  be  hitched  up  and  driven 
20  miles  to  town  that  the  damage  might 
be  repaired.  Farmers’  wives  are  no 
more  willing  to  get  along  with  make¬ 
shifts”  than  other  women,  and  it  is  by 
ascribingsuch  qualities  to  them,  thatcity 
folks  hold  them  in  such  cheap  repute. 

MOTHERS. —  Re  sure  to  use  ‘‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Rest. — Adv. 


The  average  country  housewife  is  as 
anxious  to  do  her  work  well,  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  as  any  one.  and 
will  often  deny  herself  parlor  luxuries 
that  she  may  have  kitchen  necessities. 
A  lady,  who  was  spending  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  with  me.  went  into  town  to  dine 
with  a  fashionable  friend.  As  they  sat 
down  to  dinner,  the  hostess  remarked. 
“  You  won  t  mind  a  few  flies,  seeing  that 
you  have  just  come  from  a  farm  where 
they  just  swarm  with  them.” 

“  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  my 
friend,  and  the  lady  replied,  “Why,  1 
have  always  read  that  farmhouses  swarm 
with  tlies.”  She  did  not  know,  she  had 
read  it.  and  so  she  did  not  think  that  a 
farmhouse  ever  had  its  screen  doors  and 
other  appliances  to  make  the  house  com¬ 
fortable.  A  New  York  lady  entering  a 
house  near  us.  was  surprised  to  find  that 
it  was  lighted  by  gas.  Had  she,  too,  read 
that  we  still  use  candles  in  the  country  ? 
Farmers’  wives  may  not  swell  the  list  of 
kitchen  patents,  but  I  hold  that  we  do 
all  in  our  power  to  lessen  our  already 
too  laborious  duties  by  the  very  best 
means  which  we  cun  command,  auiow. 


PEN  POTPOURRI. 

Life’s  shadows  fluctuate;  God’s  love  does  not, 
And  His  love  is  unchanged,  when  it  changes  our 
lot-  —Owe.i  Meredith. 

....Ephraim  Peabody  :  “One  thing  is 
certain,  that  if  you  desire  improvement 
in  anything,  it  will  never  come  to  you 
accidentally.  It  must  begin  in  a  distinct, 
resolved  purpose  to  make  a  change  for 
the  better.” 

. . .  .Literary  Digest  :  “  But,  if  woman 
is  no  longer  man’s  equal  ;n  force,  she  is 
superior  in  other  qualities,  and  among 
these  is  that  tact  which  enables  her, 
while  leaving  the  reins  in  man's  hands, 
to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued.” 

Swekt3  to  the  Sweet. — There  is  one 
custom  common  enough  among  many 
people,  says  Dr.  Cyrus  Edson  in  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal,  which  is  to  the 
last  degree  reprehensible;  that  is,  giv¬ 
ing  candy  to  babies  in  arms.  Children 
of  12  months  or  under  are  very  subject 
to  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  candy 
will  produce  this  invariably.  There¬ 
fore,  when  1  see  a  woman  giving  a  piece 
of  candy  to  a  baby.  1  always  think  what 
a  good  example  there  is  before  me  of 
being  kind  only  to  be  cruel,  to  reverse 
the  saying.  Babies  do  not  need  candy, 
it  does  them  the  greatest  harm,  and  it  is 
as  cruel  to  give  it  to  them  as  it  would  be 
to  squeeze  their  tender  flesh  between 
pincers — more  so,  in  fact,  because  the 
resultant  pain  has  much  greater  duration. 


&Wi$iccUancou0  ^dvrrtteing. 

IX  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Kchai,  New-v<>kkeb. 


For 
Throat 
And  Lung 
Troubles,  Take 


Received 
Highest  Awards 
At  World’s  Fair. 


When  in  Doubt,  ask  for  Ayer’s  Pills. 


BUY  A  MICHIGAN  FARM 

One  of  the  very  best  Farming  States. 

An  80-Acre  Farm, 

Huton  County,  is  offered  at  *30  PER  ACRE,  upon 
very  favorable  terms. 

For  rull  particulars  write  at  once  to 

H.  B.  PO  w  Ell,  woods  lock,  Vermont. 


Strange 

waste  of  harness  and  shoe-leather ! 
Vacuum  Leather  Oil  is  best.  Get  a  can 
at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  half¬ 
pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  *’  llow  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob,  both 
free  ;  use  enough  to  find  out ;  if  you 
don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back  and  get 
the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  iti  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  od  for  (arm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Very 
fortunate 
for  you 

Overman 


carriages  can  now 
be  purchased  di¬ 
rect  from  the  mak¬ 
ers.  If  you  know 
one  of  our  agents, 
buy  of  him  ;  but  if 
not,  write  for  our 
exceeding’y  hand¬ 
some  catalogue  — 
sent  free. 


Guarantee, 

If  Overman  poods  are  n«»t  exactly  as  wc  represent,  send 
them  hack  and  we  will  piv  freight  BOTH  WANS,  lid  r«  turn 
your  miiiry.  It  there  is  any  risk  it  is  ours  —  hut  there  is  no 
risk,  for  every  vehicle  is  better  than  we  promise. 

OVERMAN  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Ciminnati,  O. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  sell  direct  to  (he  con- 
Mimer  at  wholesale  prices. 
Ship  anywhere  for  exam  na¬ 
tion  before  tale  Everything 
warranted.  lOO  ityles  <f 
(Inrriai'i'S  JIO  ilyles  of 
1 1 11  riieiis.Snddles  Fly  Nets, 
etc.  Send  4c.  in  stamps,  post¬ 
age  on  112  pnge  catalogue 
Klk'-iirt  <'ii*-r1iiere  nml 
W.  B.Piutt,  Secy.  i»  urn  ess  ML;  Co.,  Elkhurt,  iud. 


WALL  PAPERS. 

Send  10  cents  for  postage,  we  will  mail  yon  the  largest 
and  host-selected  line  of  samples  at  lowest  prices  in 
the  United  States,  with  instruction  book  free. 
Midlen-saminon  Wat  I  >  aper  Co.  Limited, 
1022  Market  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Carriage, 


Road-iragon,  $35. 

Phaeton.  $Sy  50. 

Itoggy,  $55. 


DY  IlClilfS  this  patent  REFLEC- 
D  I  HOI  HU  TOR  that  goes  rnsidi 
common  lamp  chimneys,  the  inon  use  o 
light  Is  wonder  J  nl.  Every  family  buys 
It.  Sample  one  dime.  Set  of  No-button 
Hook  Shoe  Buttons,  20c. ;  Indestructible 
Lamp  Wick.  4c.  Send  26c.  for  the  outfit. 
AGENTS,  male  and  female.  WANTED 
Can  make  *16  to  *20  weekly.  Mention 
this  paper. 


BLISS  NOVELTY  CO., 

WESTBGRO,  MASS. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  our  machine  in  the  locality  when 
they  live.  We  furnish  the  work  ant 
show  you  how  to  m-t  11  SINGER 

S65.QOSciving  Machim 

absolutely::;;:^:: 

P  rnrr  you  can  live  at  home  am: 
rjltt.make  ten  times  ordinary 
wages.  Ve  have  machines  rang 

_ _  __  ’ing  in  price  from  $8.08  up.  We  are 

the  only  Manufacturers  selling 
In  this  way.  We  ship  the  machines  on  80  days  trial 
Witiionlonecentln  advance.  Don’lfail  towritetoday 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

23  North  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


QHflRTHANn  WRITING.  Lucrative  employment 
dnuni  nHIIU  ill  large  cities  fot  young  men  and 
women.  Instruction  by  mail.  Kates  reasonable. 
Address  P.  G.  DEM1NG.  1.1  Exchange  PI.,  New  York. 


Esrabdi  JACKSON  BROS.  H8S2- 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIFE  WORKS. 
70  Third  Avenue.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ROUND 
AND  SOLE 


TILE 


Also  agents  for  Akron 
Salt  Glazed  Pipe.  Firo 
Brick  and  Cement  . 


DRAIN  TILE  N“* 

C.  TV.  ItOYNTON.  News- 

Sowaron.,  «T.  paper. 


IRON 

AND 

STEEL 


HOOFING 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Write  to-day  to 

CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

67  Sigler  Street.  NILES.  OHIO. 


World’s  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
Rooting  Co.  awarded 
Medal  and  Diploma 
for  IVVri’.Vr  (’A  I*  It  OOF  I  \  <•  al  YYorld’s 
Columbian  Kxpoition.  "  e  are  also  large  nuum- 
faeturers  of  all  style*  of  Mb-taL  Roovimj  SlMNG, 

Ckiuno  rrc.  Send  tot  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  Uiut  pai>ef. 

Sykes  iron  A  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles,  0. 


THE  BEST  CORRUGATED 

STEEL 

ROOFING 

For  2 }4  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

The  J.  W.  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


CHAMPION  a! .V.V:  r  1 


CII) MIL,  and  FKUIT  JK LIARS* 
a  corrugated  pan  over  hrebox.  doubling 
boiling  capacity .  small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  handled 
for  cleansing  and 
storing;  and  a  per¬ 
fect  uiiiuuiiiiic 
regulator.  The 
Ulmiupii.u  iB  as 
great  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the 
Uook  pan  as  the 
latter  >va»  over  the 
old  1  on  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 


CntnloRun 

Free. 


THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO., 

EILDSO-X,  Olilo,  &,  MONTREAL,  llaebc  . 


4i  A  o  At  i  I  (  AA  LA,  \  «  1  IllOlit  • 


CIDER 

MACHBNERV 

Hydraulic.  Knuckle  Joint  find  Sere w 
Crosses.  Graters  Klev/itors.  I'urnpb. 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  *■  ■  ■  ■ 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHEf.T 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.  Water  St..  ttYDACUSL,  X.Y 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  fu'l  particulars. 

HYOPAUIIC  PRESS 
MFA.C0  No  4  Main  St. 

Mt.  Gitead,  Ohio. 


WILLIS 

sap  spout 


_  1  __  ,1  In  one  p!ece  with  hook, 

kend  y\\  Jl  ,,  ,  More  used  every  year  than 

.  *°r  'flCKr  a‘J  others  combined.  Also  full  line 
circular.  of  other  .tin nle  Smith  r  Gnails. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  Ci  CON,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


CANNING 

and  Farnham.  N 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
D.  G.  TRENCH  CO..  Chicago.  11L 
Y.  Mention  this  paper 


WANTED 


— Man  to  work  on  farm  ann 
bis  wife  "to  work  in  kitchen. 
Reference  required.  Addres- 
V.,  care  THE  K.  N.-Y. 


gentsM  K*MI 

Cold  Plate, 

4  CT  THIS  OUT  and 
8e!ld  it  to  U8  with 
\our  name  and  ad- 
die*s  ami  we  will 
stud  >011  this  beauti¬ 
ful  gold  finished 
watch  by  expr.ssfor 
examination.  Youex- 
an.lne  it  at  the  ex- 
pifcfH  office,  and  if 
>011  think  it  a  bru- 
gain  pay  our  sample 
pi  ice  $‘J.76,and  it  Is 
>oui*.  Jtismngn!- 
nct'Utly engraved  and 
equal  in  appeararce 
t<*  a  genuine  Solid 
Gold  walih.  A  guar¬ 
antee  for  5  years  a  ml 
beautiful  gold  |  late 
chain  and  charm  Bent 
FRKE  with  every 
wteh,  write  to-day, 
this  may  not  appear 
•gain;  mention  whether  you  want  gents*  or  ladies*  size.  Address 
THE  NATIONAL  MFC.  &  IMPORTING  CO., 
334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


CALIFORNIA  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

54  acres,  highly  improved;  stone  house,  tlve  springs 
bearing  orchards:  pays  10  per  cent  on  Value.  sd.oot, 
WM.  C.  AIKEN.  11*  N.  Spring  St..  Los  Augeles,  Cal. 


CADM  rnD  cm  C  Suited  for  garden  or 

riinm  run  OALELi  fruit;  50  acres;  part 

Hue  sanay  loam  lying  to  south.  New,  roomy  house 
and  barn,  water,  etc.,  convenient.  A  real  bargain. 
For  particulars  address  GEO.  AHOEN,  Newport,  Vt. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  ZttfXJXXSS 

try  and  village.  Plenty  of  good  larws.  Free  circulars. 
CIT1ZKNS  LA.M.J  li.  L.  cc  U.  (Ju..  Claremont.  Va. 


Pll  C©  CURED  IN 
01X0  TEN  DAYS 


■it  Knife,  Ligature,  Cmi  er\  of  Caustics. 

1  l  ,rk’s  itisi-ovi-i  >  is  Nature’s  own  remedy, 
eaity  prepared  ' r  un  herbs  and  OUR 4  * ’  ' !  “ 

Bate  and  simple  process  <>t  llihULI  11U.J* 
tones  enough  tocur^  the  worst  cases,  with  Qi- 
sent  in  plain  wrapper,  post  paid,  on  receiptor  *5*  •  • 
—  “Uiiuiiiiic  Home  '1  i  hi'C. 


March  2 


pay  me  to  grow  a  few  rows  of  sugar  beets  or 
other  vegetables  for  my  cow?  What  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  best  adapted  to  this  soil?  How  would 
Mapes’s  Potato  Manure  do  for  potatoes  in  this 
soil  ?  G. 

Kittanning,  Pa. 

Ans. — Study  some  of  the  leading  catalogues 
mentioned  last  week.  As  early  in  spring  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked,  sow  peas,  radishes,  let¬ 
tuce,  onions,  parsnips,  beets,  and  plant  potatoes. 
Later  sow  more  of  the  same,  and  plant  sweet 
corn,  beans,  cucumbers,  muskmelons,  water¬ 
melons,  squashes,  turnips,  and  set  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  tomato  and  celery  plants.  Go  slow 
on  the  new  and  highly  praised  novelties,  and 
plant  most  largely  the  old,  well  tried  varieties. 
Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit  would  be  a 
great  help  to  you,  as  would  some  of  the  other 
special  books  on  different  garden  crops.  We 
would  prefer  to  grow  mangels  for  the  cow.  A 
good  potato  fertilizer  is  about  as  good  as  can  be 
had,  for  most  vegetables.  The  one  named  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  good  as  any  you  can  get. 

Red  Raspberries  for  Market. — I  have  had  no 
experience  in  raising  red  raspberries  for  market. 
I  was  very  much  surprised  to  be  told  that  they 
could  not  be  raised  to  bear  transportation,  and 
be  fresh  24  hours  after  picking.  If  there  is  a  rasp, 
berry  that  will  bear  shipping,  picked  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  reaching  the  market  by  five  o’clock  by 
steamer,  to  be  sold  the  next  morning,  will  you 
name  it  ?  J.  m. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Ans. — The  most  difficult  fruit  to  put  on  the  mar- 
ket  in  good  condition,  is  the  raspberry,  especially 
the  red  varieties.  The  latter  are  very  delicate 
and  do  not  bear  transportation  well.  For  this 
reason,  good  ones  generally  bring  high  prices.  It 
would  probably  be  next  to  impossible  to  ship  from 
Norfolk  by  boat  to  this  city,  and  have  them  ar. 
rive  in  good  condition.  Water  transportation  is 
the  best  for  carrying  fruits,  but  in  this  case,  about 
two  days  would  elapse  before  the  berries  would 
come  on  the  market,  and  that  is  too  long  a  time 
for  them  to  keep  in  good  condition.  For  shipping 
long  distances,  ice  must  be  used,  and  even  then, 
the  red  raspberry  cannot  be  depended  on  to  come 
on  the  market  in  as  good  condition  as  those  grown 
near  by.  Still  there  should  be  money  enough  in 
the  crop  to  pay  one  to  experiment  in  this  line.  As 
for  varieties,  canners  say  that  no  variety  equals 
the  old  Red  Antwerp,  for  quality,  but  newer 
varieties  like  the  Cuthbert  are  firmer  and  carry 
better  to  market.  Try  this,  Thompson’s  Early 
Prolific,  and  the  new  Loudon.  The  possibilities  in 
this  fruit  will  warrant  experiments  in  growing 
and  shipping.  _ 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

IT  TOD  DON’T  SEE  WHAT  TOD  WANT,  ASK  FOB  IT  ! 


Game  Fanciers’  Journal.— Where  is  it  pub¬ 
lished  ?  SUBSCRIBER. 

Ans. — In  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Longest  States.— What  is  the  length  of  the  long¬ 
est  three  States  ?  a.  k. 

Ans.— Why  not  get  a  map  of  the  United  States 
and  measure  them  yourself  ?  It  depends  upon 
the  way  you  measure.  The  longest  from  north  to 
south  is  California ;  next  comes  Texas,  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  might  be  next  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  measurements  are  taken. 

Best  Fertilizers  for  Garden  Trdck.— Which 
are  they  ?  a.  l. 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 

Ans.— Most  of  the  leading  fertilizer  manufac¬ 
turers  advertising  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  special 
brands  for  the  different  garden  vegetables.  Get 
their  circulars  and  study  them.  In  general,  a 
good  potato  fertilizer  is  excellent  for  most  of  our 
common  garden  vegetables. 

Leasing  a  Mortgaged  Farm.— I  have  just  leased 
a  farm  for  five  years  near  Port  Jervis,  which  is 
heavily  encumbered.  In  case  the  farm  were  sold 
by  foreclosure,  would  my  lease  still  be  valid  ? 


quickly  restored  to  fertility  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  containing 


A  High  Per  Cent,  of  Potash 


Full  description  of  how  and  why  in  our  pamphlets. 


It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


They  are  sent  free, 
dollars. 


More  Oats  and  Straw 
More  Corn  and  Stalk, 
More  Luscious  Fruit, 


More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Vegetables, 

More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

FOLLOW  THE  JDDICIODS  USE  OF  THE 


Made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  lino  of  sclentiflcally-made 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitrate 
Soda — Sulphate  Potash— Muriate  Potash — Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh— Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid— always  on  band  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 


Ans. — No.  The  law  supposes  that  the  place 
when  leased  to  you,  is  clear  and  free  of  all  in¬ 
cumbrance.  If  you  are  disturbed  by  foreclosure 
or  otherwise  before  your  lease  expires,  you  have 
a  cause  for  action  against  the  lessor.  In  this  case, 
it  isn’t  likely  to  be  of  much  help  to  you.  Better 
let  such  a  place  alone. 

For  the  Horse  and  Cow. — 1.  Where  can  the 
sphagnum  moss  recommended  for  bedding  horses 
be  bought?  ?.  Where  the  German  peat  moss?  3. 
What  is  the  remedy  for  worms  in  a  valuable 
horse  ?  4.  W’hat  is  the  best  meal  ration  for  a  fat 

cow,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  milk,  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  fat  ?  w.  m.  e. 

Ans. — 1.  We  think  of  W.  S.  Cranmer  &  Brother, 
Cedar  Run,  N.  J.  2.  Of  Williams  <fc  Rickerson,  52 
to  56  Harrison  Street.  3.  See  answer  to  E.  B.  C. 
above.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  worms 
which  trouble  horses,  and  different  treatment  is 
required.  4.  One  containing  a  small  proportion 
of  fat  and  fat-formers.  We  can’t  do  better  than 
to  advise  you  to  study  the  rations  recently  given. 

Worms  in  Horses  ;  Ashes.— 1.  What  causes  pin- 
worms  in  a  horse,  and  how  are  they  got  rid  of? 
2.  Are  stove  or  coal  ashes  of  any  value  on  land  ? 

e.  b.  c. 

Ans. — 1.  They  come  from  eggs  laid  outside  the 
horse  in  different  places,  according  to  the  kind  of 
worm.  Feed  a  moderate  ration  of  good,  bright 
hay,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  grain  with  pure 
water.  Always  allow  salt.  Give  two  to  four 
drams  aloes  as  a  purgative.  Any  of  these  vermi¬ 
fuges  is  good  :  Oil  of  turpentine,  one  to  two 
ounces  ;  calomel,  one  dram  ;  tartar  emetic  with 
sulphate  of  iron  for  six  successive  mornings,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  aloes  on  the  last  morning.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  repeat  the  treatment  after  a  few 
days.  Give  two  tablespoonfuls,  twice  daily,  for  a 
week  or  10  days,  of  the  following  powders  :  Sul¬ 
phate  of  soda  and  powdered  gentian,  of  each  one 
pound  ;  powdered  nux  vomica,  one-quarter  of  a 
pound,  mix.  Omit  for  a  week  and  repeat.  2. 
Wood  ashes  are  valuable  for  the  potash  they  fur¬ 
nish.  Coal  ashes  are  of  no  particular  value 
unless  it  be  to  render  heavy  soil  more  porous  and 
friable. 

Vegetables  for  Succession.— I  have  one  acre  of 
garden,  light,  sandy  loam,  moderately  rich.  Not 
having  had  much  experience  ,  in  gardening,  can 
you  give  me  au  idea  of  the  vegetables  I  should 
plant  in  order  to  have  a  good  variety  for  table 
use  all  summer?  Having  no  pasture,  would  it 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 


Successful  farmers  use 


Best,  quickest  and  cheapest  fertilizer 
known  ;  15 — 16  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen, 
equal  to  20  per  cent  Ammonia.  Don’t 
wait  for  years  for  results  from  bone  dust, 
blood,  and  other  slow  manures,  when  you 
can  have  all  your  money  back  in  the 
crop  you  apply  to  it.  The  annual  agri¬ 
cultural  consumption  of  this  article  has 
increased  from  250,000  tons  to  1.000,000 
tons  during  the  last  10  years.  Sold  in  large 
or  small  quantities.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

JAS.  S.  BURROUGHS  &  CO., 

56  and  58  Pine  St..  New  York. 


Bowker’s 

Fertilizers 


Because  they  are  made  rich,— 
concentrated,  and  powerful.  They— 
are  soluble,  active,  and  sure.— ^ 
They  contain  just  the  materials—^ 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be— ^ 
necessary  to  make  crops  grow  to— ^ 
healthy,  profitable  maturity.  — ^ 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 


Timothy  seed  is  higher. 

Beans  bring  better  prices. 

Evaporated  fruits  are  doing  well. 

Choice  apples  meet  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices. 

Many  frozen  vegetables  are  found  in  market 
now. 

Poor  butter  is  a  drug  on  the  market  at  any 
price. 

Many  frozen  oranges  are  In  market,  but  bring 
low  prices. 

Eggs  are  well  up  now,  but  a  sudden  drop  must 
be  looked  for  soon. 

Heavy  receipts  of  dressed  poultry  have  caused 
lower  prices  recently. 

The  Milk  Exchange  has  reduced  the  price  of 
milk  10  cents  per  can. 

Oysters  have  been  a  hard  crop  to  harvest  during 
the  recent  severe  weather. 

Receipts  of  hothouse  lambs  have  been  large, 
and  prices  have  declined  in  consequence. 


produces  large  crops  of 

Potatoes  and  Vegetables 

Write  for  Circulars.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

The  Western  Union  Chemical  Co 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


For  sale  by  agents. 

Agents  wanted  where  we  have  none. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free. 


FERTILIZER  CO., 
New  York  &  Boston. 


We  ship  our  best  »  "W"  I  >  Ot 

Screened  Canada  /\  I  I  I— 4 

Unleached  /“ \  |  1  |  \ 

Hardwood  •*-  1  ■* 

at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


P  M  T  I  I  lyrn  O— Special  brands  for  all 
111  I  II  /  I  il  ■  1  crops.  Dealers  and  con- 
kll  I  I  LILLIIU  sumers  address 
HUBBARD  &  CO.,  10  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ODORLESS  miAlin  deliver,ed  at  y°“r 

uiurnn  11  U  H  H  II  nearest  station,  for 

MINERAL  #20.00  per  ton. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


DON’T  PAY  #30  TO  #50  FOR  AN  INCU¬ 
BATOR  when  you  can  make  your  own  for  less 
than  $5.  Send  $1  to  MccOKMAC  &  CO..  New  Concord, 
Ohio,  and  get  their  full  instiuctions  how  to  make  and 
run  an  incubator.  Brooder  instruction.  $1. 


v\vvm\vtvvvv\w\vwvvwvwvww 

Im~  For  Roofs,  Sides  and  Walls,  for  | 
Houses,  Barns,  Henhouses,  Green-  S 
houses,  Hotbeds,  Hay  Stacks,  Wagon  5 
Covers,  etc.  5 

They  cost  very  much  less  than  £ 
Shingles,  and  wear  for  years.  5 

They  are  absolutely  Water-proof,  < 
Frost-proof,  Snow-proof  and  Ver-  5 
min-proof.  5 

Nails  and  Tin  Caps  with  each  roll  £ 
of  Red  Rope  Roofing.  £ 

vvwwvwvwvvwvwvwvwvwwwv 


Samples  and  Full  Information 

FREE. 


Look  for  the  “LITTLE  GIRL” 

On  all  Rolls  “  NEPONSET.” 


WRITE  TO 


SOLE 

MANUFACTURERS 


QHFAOIftQU  OF  Alt 

OENU/NfA/fmSi 


TRADE  MARK 

..  iRtOISTCRCO 


AVOID  ALL  IMITATIONS 


They  are  Similar  in  Color, 

But  the  QUALITY  is  not  There. 


illW;88 
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DISSTON’S 


NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va..  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  3%®  3% 

U.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  2%®  — 

Sbelled.  No.  1.  per  lb .  3  @  — 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2 

Spanish,  sbelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  4 %®  — 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2$(@  3 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  4%®  6 

Black-walnuts,  per  bush .  50  ®  (iO 

Hickorynuts,  per  bushel  of  50  lbs . 1  75  @2  26 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . G  00@6  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  3  00@4  00 

Scotch,  per  IGo-lb  sack . 2  00@2  25 

English,  per  168-lb  sack . .* _ 2  U0@2  25 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . .2  25@2  50 

Per  sack . - . 2  00@2  25 

Maine,  liebron,  per  sack . 2  00@2  25 

L.  1.  Rose,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Jersey,  in  bbls.,per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Per  180  lbs . 2  12@2  25 

White  kinds,  per  180-lbs . 2  00@2  25 

Michigan,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 2  U0@2  25 

Jersey  sweets,  fancy  Vineland,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Double-headed  bbls . 1  60@2  00 

POULTRY -DRY  PACKED. 

Turkeys,  selected  hens,  choice .  11  @  11% 

Mixed  weights,  choice .  9%®  10% 

Young  toms  or  old  toms .  9  @  10 

Old  toms .  8  @  — 

Capons,  Phil.,  large,  per  lb .  20  @  22 

Medium,  per  lb . •• .  17  @  19 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb .  14  ®  16 

Western,  fancy,  large .  17  @  18 

Medium  size .  15  @  17 

Small  and  slips .  12  @  14 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  fancy,  per  lb .  17  @  19 

Phila.,  fair  to  good .  12  @  16^ 

Jersey,  prime .  11  @  14 

8tate  and  Penn.,  fair  to  prime .  10  @  12 

Western,  average  best  lots .  9  @  11 

Fowls,  Jersey,  prime .  10  ®  10% 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  prime .  9  ®  10 

Western,  average,  best  lots .  9  ®  10 

B'owls  or  chickens,  common  to  good .  8  ®  8% 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  6  ®  — 

Ducks,  Jersey,  prime .  12  @  16 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  12  ®  16 

Western .  12  ®  14 

Geese,  Md.,  prime .  10  ®  12 

Western....  .  6  ®  9 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 3  75  ©4  00 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 3  25  @3  50 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 2  76  @3  00 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  75@2  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  8s  15 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  1(K) . 3  00@7  00 

Imported  White,  per  100  .  5  00@10  00 

Imported  Red,  per  100 . 10  00®  — 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  25 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz  roots .  60@1  00 

State,  per  doz  roots .  10®  75 

L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  doz  bunches . 1  l'0@l  50 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  2®  7 

Kale,  per  bbl . 4  60®  1  25 

lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz .  50®1  00 

Onions.  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 2  50® 3  00 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 2  0032  50 

White,  per  bbl . 4  0039  00 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . 2  0032  37 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 3  003  4  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  2531  60 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  0031  25 

String  beans,  Bermuda,  per  small  box .  —® 

Tomatoes.  Key  West,  per  crate . 1  0033  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  703  90 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,726  cans  of  milk, 
195  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  379  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.45  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  is  $1.37  per  can  of  40  quarts  net  to  the 
shipper.  _ 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  r  E 

with  “  DISSTON  ”  on  it.  It  will  hold 
the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  with¬ 
out  filing  than  other  saws,  thereby 
saving  in  labor  and  cost  of  files.  They 
are  made  of  the  best  quality  crucible 
cast  steel,  and  are  Fully  Warranted. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 2  60®  — 

Medium,  choice,  1894 . 1  8531  87 

Pea.  1894;  choice  . 1  97@2  00 

White  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 2  (0@2  45 

Red  Kidney,  1894.  choice . 2  07@2  10 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1893 . 1  90@1  95 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 2  15@2  20 

Lima,  Cal.,  1893  (60  lbs) . 2  85@2  90 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  72@1  77 

Medium,  foreign,  1893 . 1  65@1  70 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 1  80@1  82 

Pea,  foreign,  1893 . 1  70@1  75 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel . 1  07®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  1  00@1  02 

Scotch,  bags . 1  10®  — 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras.  ...22  @23 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 23  ®23% 

Western,  first . 20%@22 

Western,  seconds . 18  @19 

Western,  thirds . 15  @17 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh  extras . 20  @21 

First . 17  @19 

Seconds . 14  @16 

Thirds . 10  @11 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 16  @17 

Seconds . 10  @11 

Thirds .  9  @10 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 14  @15 

8econds . 10  @11 

Thirds .  9  @10 

Factory,  firkins,  extras . 12%®13 

Tubs,  extras . 12  @13 

Firsts . 10J4@U 

Seconds .  9)i@10 

Thirds .  8  @9 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 13  @14 

Poor  to  good .  8  @12 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby ),  at  mark .  29  @  30 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  gathered,  first.  28  @  28% 

Western  and  N’western.  average  best....  27%®  — 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  26  ®  28% 

West’n  Refrigerator,  fall-packed,  choice  23  ®  — 
Refrigerator,  early  packed,  firsts....  22  @  23 

Refrigerator,  fair  to  good .  20  @  22 

Refrigerator,  inferior,  per  case . 2  00  @5  00 

Limed,  per  doz .  20  @  22 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1891,  fancy .  7%®  8 

Choice .  7%®  1% 

Prime .  6^@  7 

Common  . 5  ®  6% 

Sundried,  sliced . 6  @6 

Chopped,  1894,  per  lb .  2  ®  2% 

Cores  and  ski  ns.  1893-1,  per  lb .  4i®  1 

Aprloots,  Cal.,  1891,  boxes,  per  lb .  7  @10 

Bags,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Peaches.  Cal.,  unpeeled.  1891,  per  lb .  7  @10 

Peeled,  per  lb . 12  @16 

Cherries,  1891,  per  lb  . 12  @13 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb .  5  @  5% 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894  . 20  @21 

Sundried . 18  @18% 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 3  00@6  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  60 

Greening,  per  bbl . 3  0034  50 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  75@4  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  6U@2  50 

Cranberries,  Capo  Cod,  fancy  dark, per  bbl.  13  00@11  00 

Prime,  per  bbl  . 11  50312  50 

Defective,  per  bbl . 9  00@11  00 

Per  crate . 3  00  34  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 3  00@4  00 

Grapes,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  10®  20 

Grape  Fruit,  Fla.,  per  box .  1  0033  50 

Oranges,  Fla.,  selected,  176@200s,  per  box  ...3  50  3  4  00 

Bright,  prime  lines,  per  box . 2  75@3  26 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 2  75@3  25 

Poor  to  fair,  per  box . 1  5032  50 

Tangerines,  per  box . 2  50  3  4  00 

Mandarins,  per  box . 2  00@3  00 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 

North’n,  West’n  Southern  and 
No.  1  Quality.  and  Eastern.  Southwestern. 

Black  bear . 18  00  @  30  00  10  00  @20  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings...  6  00  ®  15  00  4  00  @10  00 

gtter .  6  00  @  10  00  5  00  @  7  00 

eaver,  No.  1,  per  lb  .  3  50  @  4  00  3  00  @  3  25 

Silver  fox . 25  00  @100  00  —  @  — 

Cross  fox . 3  00  @  8  00  —  @  — 

Red  fox .  1  25  @  1  50  1  00  @  1  50 

Gray  fox .  50  @  65 

Wolf .  150  @  2  00  1 

Prairie .  60  ®  90 

Wolverine .  3  50  @  5  00  3 

Lynx .  1  50  @  2  00 

Wild  cat .  40  @  75 

House  cat,  black .  20  @  40 

Colored  .  5  ®  10 

Marten,  dark .  2  09  ®  4  00 

Pale .  75  @  1  00 

Skunk,  black .  1  10  ®  1  25 

Half-striped .  GO  @  75 

Striped .  35  @  40 

White .  10  @  20 

Raccoon .  50  @  75 

Opossum .  15  @  25 

Mink .  50  @  1  75 

Muskrat,  fall .  6  @  8 

Winter .  9  @  12 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . . . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat,  silver . 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 

Corn . 

Oats . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb . 

Timothy . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . . 

8alt . 

8traw,  long  rye . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . 

Wheat . 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime,  unfrozen.  9@  9% 

Prime,  frozen  per  lb .  0%®  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  ®  8% 

Com.  to  rued.,  per  lb .  6  ©  7% 

Barnyard,  per  lb .  4  @  4 y. 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Spring  lambs,  dressed,  prime,  each . 6  00  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  each . 3  00  @5  00 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb.  8%@  7 

Light,  fat,  per  lb .  6  @  8% 

Medium,  per  lb .  8%®  6 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb .  5  @  514 

Heavy,  rough,  per  lb .  z%®  41 / 

Pigs,  small  roasting,  per  lb .  .  @  _ 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  18  ®  20 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Send  for  Hand  Book,  mailed  free 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


and  Bie.vclea,  at  Factory  Brices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per  -A 
.cent  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  Tt  shows 
all  the  latest  styles  ami  improvements  ami  reduced  prices.  It  has  200 
pages  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  issued.  “A "  hratc.tsi.so. 
Bend  for  it.  It's  free.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Write  to-day. 


•A"  Ur.dc.  14. 

Write  to-day. 


To  the  Editor — I  have  an  absolute  remedy 
for  all  Lung  Troubles  and  Consumption.  By  its 
timely  use  thousands  of  hopeless  cases  have  been 
already  permanently  cured. 

So  proof-positive  am  I  of  its  power  that  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  send  two  bottles  free  to  any 
of  your  readers  who  have  Lung  Troubles  or  Con¬ 
sumption  if  they  will  write  me  their  express  and 
post-office  address.  Sincerely, 

T.  A.  Slocum, 

Manufacturing  Chemist, 

No.  183  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Fou  relieving  Tiiiioat  Diseases  ani>  Coughs,  use 
1 Brown's  Bronchial  Iroches.—Adv. 


PALMER  &  FROST 


There  is  No  Substitute 

For  ELASTICITY  in  a  wire  fence.  Ever 
since  the  Page  became  generally  known,  men 
have  been  racking  their  brains  to  discover 
one,  and  hundreds  of  devices  iiavo  been 
brought  out  with  extravagant  claims,  run 
their  short  course  and  dropped  out  of  the 
race.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  a  good, 
durable  efficient  fence  of  common  cheap  soft 
wire,  the  Page  Company  would  use  it.  Every 
pound  of  our  wire  is  made  1o  order.  Its 
quality,  combined  with  the  COIL,  gives  the 
only  elastic  fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


G.  8.  PALMER  and^ILVLMKR .  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter.  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
1(50  Reade  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  *1  to  05  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Daily  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON. 

183  Reade  Street.  New  York. 


choice^lproducts 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  In  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Hogs,  Lambs,  Calves,  etc. 
Stencils,  etc.,  on  application.  GARNER  &  CO., 
Produce  Commission  Merchants,  32  Little  12th  Street, 
New  York.  Reference  :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


The  MESH  AROUND  THE  PANEL  SHOWS 
HOWEHEFENCE'SMAOE. 


.57  @60 
.50  @56 
.60  @72 
.50  @— 
,54  @— 
.47  @50 
•  33^@42 


Send  to  WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO 
229  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


EVERY  FARMER 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

8teel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates-,  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards ;  Cabled  Field  and  Hoi 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeKalb.Ill 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1376. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS  TTOK, 

Fruits  and  Produce* 

Receive  end  sell.  In  car  load  lo’a  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Proaueta  01  the  Oreharo,  Garden, 
t>airy,  Hennery  and  Yarm. 

Market  Uuporu,  Special  Keferencci,  Stencila,  etc.,  furnished 
free  ou  applicatiou. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


is  more  or  less  Interested  in  fencing.  Whether  in¬ 
tending  to  purchase  or  not,  drop  us  a  card  and  we 
will  mall  a  copy  of  our  1895  catalogue. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  Street,  TREMONT,  ILL. 


EUREKA  FENCE  CO 
RICHMOND  INO__ 


Shippers  and  Producers 


WE  FURNISH- 
WIRE  AND  MACHINE 


of  Fruit.  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  desir¬ 
ing  a  good  markettosbip  10.  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  G.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


STAN  HARDWIRE  Pen  C 


SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal. 

m  Rh  «■  a  (Established  1861). 

■  n  L  t  Weekly,  *1  a  year.  7  Editors, 
UK  P®  B®  160 -page  ♦ 

B  R  1  ia  fa 

All  about  Bees  and  Honey  .a&S&miuljL.  '4iL,V: 


J) ARNES  Patent  Lock  Rail  Fence. "All  steel  for 
*  Lawns.  Combination  Steel  and  Wire  like  above 
cut  for  Farms  and  country  Seats.  Write  for  circular, 
mailed  free.  Agents  Wanted.^tJ  KEYSTONE 
STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Girard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Some  of  our  local  men  of 
’94  will  travel  for  us  in  ’95. 
Our  motto,  workers  to  the 
front.  Common  sense  and 
honest  talk  sell  the 
Cyclone. 

Cyclone  Woven  Wire 
Fence  Co.,  Holly.Mich. 


V  C  f  a  0O  Cn  for  MACHINES  to  weave  your 
VV  1U  vOiwU  fence  at  18  to  25c.  per  rod 
Weaves  100  rods  per  day.  Strongest  Indorsements. 
Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  giving  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  fence  building.  Unparalleled  chance  for 
agents  to  sell  fence  and  machines.  MentUm  this  paper 

STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

2  Main  Street,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


ILLINOIS, 


CHICAGO, 


NTER  PRISE  For  the  host  Dog  or  Ebcep 

K  power,  for  churning,  and 
for  full  information  about 
the  best  Horso-powcrs 
Threshers,  Clover-hullcrs, 
Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills, 
Circular  sawilachinesand 
Land-rollers,  send  for 
Foarloos  Cata¬ 
logue.  For  Fodder  cut. 
ters.  Carriersand  Drag 


TAYLOR’S  FUIYI  A^suIpWe!" 

For  kllllngWoodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Hats,  Insects  in  Grain.  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
In  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

FDWAKD  JR.  TAYLOlt,  Cleveland, Ohio. 


OO  D _ 1  Per  tr>a  buys  the  celebrated  HAYN ES 

)  A  1.0  PI  TO  WIRE  FENCE.  No.  10,  gal- 
Z  J  UGH  lO  vantzed  wire,  five  feet  high.  Hog 
tight,  Horse  high,  and  Bull  proof. 
Address  CLYDE  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY.  Clyde, 
N.  Y.,  or  Bucyrus,  Ohio.  .■•»> .yg  j 

t3T  Agents  write  for  terms  a-7. 


-^L  _ _ ■1|fT|rfciirT  - — sa w 

=*U**y**  Machines,  and  for  infor¬ 
mation  showing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 
Ensilage  Catalogue. 

Address,  lil.VAIID  MAKDER,  Cobleakill  N  Y 


A  r  H I  \  F  STRETCHERS.  Ratchets, 

;  etc.  Free  catalogue. 

SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO.,  Martinsville,  O 


SEND  STAMP 

I  rem  1 
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Part  I  IT. 

LVood  Ashes  and  Bono. 

Last  week,  we  talked  about  the  action 
of  ashes  on  the  soil.  We  see  that  one 
ton  of  unleached  ashes  contains  1,233 
pounds  of  lime.  What  about  that?  What 
does  it  do  and  why  is  it  valuable  ?  What 
we  call  liras,  is  really  a  compound  sub¬ 
stance — like  water.  What  we  call  water, 
isn’t  one  simple  substance — it  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  gases — oxygen  and  hydrogen 
— the  most  helpful  and  common  com¬ 
bination  in  the  world.  There  is  a  curious 
metal  called  calcium — of  no  value  in  its 
pure  state  except  as  a  curiosity.  When 
united  with  oxygen  it  forms  a  %vhite  sub¬ 
stance  which  we  know  as  lime.  This 
lime  carries  and  retains  the  properties 
of  the  useless  calcium  so  that  they  may 
be  used  as  plant  food,  and  for  doing 
peculiar  and  needed  work  in  the  soil. 
Lime  is  found  in  the  ash  of  all  plants, 
and  is  a  necessary  element.  it  is  not 
ranked  with  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen  in  valuing  plant  food,  because 
it  is  so  abundant  in  most  soils  that 
plants  have  a  ready  supply.  Few,  if 
any,  crops  will  take  from  an  acre  in  one 
season  more  lime  than  can  be  carried  in 
a  large  basket,  while,  naturally,  Jime  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  substances  in 
the  world.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
one-sixth  of  all  the  rocks  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  are  iimestone.  and  that  the 
metal,  calcium,  forms  nearly  eight  par 
cent  of  the  earth’s  solid  crust.  There¬ 
fore,  there  can  be  no  lack  of  lime  for 
plant  food.  The  other  three  substauees 
often  named  are  singled  out  because  of 
the  money  it  costs  to  buy  and  apply 
them.  It  is  a  question  of  value  entirely, 
and  we  value  lime  aud  pay  our  money 
for  it  not  to  feed  our  plants  directly,  but 
to  make  the  soil  do  better  work. 

Like  everything  else,  lime  appears  in 
many  different  forms  as  it  com  bines  with 
other  substances.  Limestone  and  oyster 
shells  are  two  forms  that  would  have 
little  value  in  the  soil.  Burn  them,  how¬ 
ever,  and  you  have  a  white,  line  powder 
called  “quicklime.”  This  *•  quicklime, ” 
as  you  know,  unites  quickly  with  water, 
giviugoft’  heat  and  ‘fizz”  in  doing  so. 
We  call  that  “slaking,”  and  the  hot, 
caustic  action  which  will  burn  your 
finger,  or  heat  your  dinner  pail,  gives  a 
needed  and  useful  action  on  the  vege¬ 
table  matter  in  the  soil,  or  even  on  the 
tough  soil  particles.  This  is  a  chemical 
or  dissolving  action  which  wc  shall  say 
more  about  when  we  come  to  talk  of 
this  vegetable  matter  or  humus.  You  see 
the  importance  of  applying  lime  un- 
slaked,  or  before  it  is  mixed  with  water, 
in  order  to  secure  this  action  in  the  soil. 
Lime  is  usually  “air-slaked ”  when  ap¬ 
plied— that  is.  partly  “slaked”  by  the 
moisture  in  the  air.  We  saw  last  week 
how  ashes  act  on  open  soils.  Ilow  does 
the  lime  help  in  this?  When  you  white¬ 
wash  your  henhouse,  you  mix  some  of 
this  air-slaked  lime  with  water  to  form 
a  thin  paste.  This  is  spread  over  the 
boards  in  a  thin  layer.  As  it  dries,  it 
forms  a  hard,  tough  film  which  sticks  so 
hard  to  the  board  that  you  cannot  even 
scrub  it  off  easily.  Whitewash  a  brick 
or  a  pile  of  stones,  and  the  lime  will 


A  farm  of  420ueres,  having  12,000  fruit 
trees — apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries 
planted  five  years  ago,  can  be  bought  this 
winter  at  a  low  price.  The  farm  nearly 
adjoins  the  city  of  Chillicothe,  O..  lies  on 
fine  rolling  land  well  adapted  to  fruit 
culture  and  stock  raising.  The  owner 
died  and  the  land  came  into  the.  hands  of 
a  corporation  whose  business  is  not  farm¬ 
ing  or  fruit  growing.  It  is  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  address  A.  C.  Houghton,  81 
Wheeler  Building,  Columbus,  O. — Adv. 


stick  oven  closer.  Or  make  mortar  by  mix¬ 
ing  a  great  many  little  stones  like  gravel 
and  sand  all  through  the  whitewash,  and 
you  have  a  better  i  1 1  ustration  of  the  power 
of  “quicklime”  after  receiving  water 
and  drying  out  to  stick  and  bind  coarser 
particles  together.  Now  you  can  see 
what  happens  when  a  heavy  dressing  of 
quicklime  is  put  on  a  coarse  or  sandy 
soil.  The  action  is  like  that  of  the  white¬ 
wash  or  mortar.  Water  mixes  with  the 
lime,  and  causes  it  to  act  on  the  coirser 
particles  of  th e  soil,  and  bind  them  to¬ 
gether  very  much  as  the  sand  in  the 
mortar  is  fastened  or  “  set.”  Of  course, 
we  do  not  use  enough  lime  to  make  the 
whole  soil  into  mortar,  but  the  action  is 
much  the  same,  and  the  result  is  to  bind 
the  particles  together  and  make  the  soil 
better  able  to  hold  moisture  and  give  the 
plant  roots  a  better  chance.  The  potash 
and  soda  in  the  wood  ashes,  as  we  saw 
last  week,  also  help  bind  the  soil  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  a  lye  or  soapy  action. 
For  this  reason,  they  often  harm  a  stiff 
clay  soil,  while  leached  ashes  or  pure 
lime  oft;  n  helps  such  clays.  Bow  is  that  ? 

The  trouble  with  a  stiff  clay  is  that 
the  soil  particles  are  too  fine.  The  great 
difference  between  sand  and  clay  lies  in 
the  size  of  the  soil  particles— one  is 
coarse  and  the  other  ground  into  a  fine 
powder.  The  clay,  of  course,  contains 
more  water  because  its  drainage  is  not 
so  perfect.  This  makes  it  hard  and 
sticky,  and  also  cold,  because  the  air 
cannot  work  through  and  evaporate  the 
water  and  warm  it  up.  We  shall  tell 
more  about  this  when  we  come  to  talk 
about  soils.  It  has  been  noticed  that 
well-limed  clays  change  their  character 
somewhat.  The  drainage  seems  to  be  a 
little  better,  and  the  soil  becomes  warmer 
and  drier  and  more  easy  to  work.  That 
seems  strange  at  first  when  we  think 
that  liming  sand  makes  it  hold  water 
better,  and  that  the  trouble  with  claj  is 
that  it  holds  water  too  well. 

Now  the  particles  of  the  sand  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  lime,  and  they 
thus  give  the  latter  a  chance  to  “hold 
on”  when  it  dries  out  after  water  is 
added.  With  the  very  much  finer  clay 
particles,  an  opposite  action  occurs. 
This  is  called  “  flocculation, ”  or  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  collecting  these  finer  particles 
into  larger  grains.  For  example,  a  mud 
puddle  may  cont  lin  grains  of  soil  so  fine 
that  they  are  lighter  than  water,  and 
will  float  in  it.  Add  quicklime,  and  the 
water  becomes  clear.  Why  ?  Because 
these  very  fine  particles  have  quickly 
formed  into  large  ones  which  are  heavier 
than  water,  and  sink  to  the  bottom. 
Without  this  action  of  lime  in  the  soil, 
many  of  our  clay  lands  would  be  washed 
away  as  fine  mud  in  heavy  rain  storms. 
Another  action  of  lime  may  be  noticed 
in  brick  making.  Take  some  tough,  hard 
clay,  mix  it  with  water,  work  it  up  into 
a  putty -like  mass  and  let  it  dry  out.  It 
will  form  as  hard  as  a  stone.  Add  to 
the  mass  a  small  amount  of  quicklime, 
and  when  it  dries,  a  light  blow  will  m  ike 
it  crumble  into  small  pieces.  Now  lime 
on  the  stiff  clay  soil  acts  to  make  the  soil 
patches  cohere  into  larger  grains,  and  to 
prevent  the  clods  turned  up  in  plowing 
from  drying  out  as  hard  as  bricks.  The 
result  of  enlarging  the  soil  particles  is  to 
give  more  space  between  them,  and  thus 
better  drainage  and  better  access  for  the 
air.  This  not  only  warms  the  soil,  but 
gives  the  plant  roots  a  better  chauec  to 
work  through  it. 

These  may  be  callcl  the  mechanical 
effects  of  lime  by  which  the  soil  itself  is 
better  prepared  to  make  use  of  water 
and  air.  Another  thing  that  puts  the 
soil  in  better  shape,  is  destroying  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  acid.  Little  babies  often  suffer 
from  colie  caused  by  a  “  sour”  stomach 


or  the  presence  of  an  acid  fermentation.  ! 
A  little  lime  water  often  gives  almost  1 


instant  relief,  because  it  neutralizes  or 
“kills”  the  acid.  Sour  soils  are  caused 
by  the  presence  of  acid.  They  are 
usually  cold  and  wet  with  poor  drainage, 
or  too  much  green  vegetable  matter  that 
cannot  decay  properly.  Lime  not  only 
gives  better  drainage  and  lets  in  more 
air  bv  the  soil  actions  we  have  notieed, 


i 


hut  also  “kills  the  acid”  by  destroying 
its  sourness,  as  soda  would  take  the  sour 
taste  out  of  vinegar  or  partly  change  the 
taste  of  souring  milk.  It  is  often  said 
that  lime  sweetens  land,  and  this  will 
explain  why  that  is  so.  After  thor¬ 
oughly  draining  a  swamp  or  bog  so  as  to 
remove  the  surplus  water,  one  of  the 
first  things  usually  done  is  to  put  on  a 
heavy  dressing  of  wood  ashes  or  quick¬ 
lime.  We  now  see  w'vj  that  is  a  good 
thing,  because  we  know  how  lime  affects 
the  soil.  But  it  does  other  things,  too. 
The  soil  is  full  of  vegetable  matter — the 
roots  and  the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants 
that  have  either  died  and  fallen  on  the 
surface,  or  been  worked  into  the  sod. 
This  is  called  humus.  We  are  not  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it  now.  Liter,  under  soils  and 
nitrogen,  we  shall  talk  fully  about  it. 


^Uscrilancou.ci  gulintisinp. 

A  Bank 

Failure. 

AN  INVESTIGATION 
DEHANDED. 


A  general  banking  business  is  done  by 
the  human  system,  because  the  Diood  de¬ 
posits  in  its  vaults  whatever  weall h  we  may 
gain  from  day  to  day.  This  wealth  is  laid 
up  against  “a  rainy  day  ”  as  a  reserve  fund 
— we’re  in  a  condition  of  healthy  prosperity 
if  we  have  laid  away  sufficient  capital  to 
draw  upon  in  the  hour  of  our  greatest  need. 
There  is  danger  in  getting  thin,  because  it's 
a  sign  of  letting  down  in  health.  To  gain 
in  blood  is  nearly  always  to  gain  in  whole¬ 
some  flesh.  The  odds  are  in  favor  of  the 
germs  of  consumption,  grip,  or  pneumonia, 
if  our  liver  be  inactive  and  our  blood  im¬ 
pure.  or  if  our  flesh  be  reduced  below  a 
healthy  standard.  What  is  required  is  an 
increase  in  our  germ-fighting  strength.  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  enriches 
the  blood  and  makes  it  wholesome,  slops 
the  waste  of  tissue  and  at  the  same  time 
builds  up  the  strength.  A  medicine  which 
will  rid  the  blood  of  its  p  lisons,  cleanse  and 
invigorate  the  great  organs  of  the  body, 
vitalize  the  system,  thrill  the  whole  being 
with  new  energy  and  make  permanent  work 
of  it.  is  surely  a  remedy  of  great  value.  Hut 
when  we  make  a  positive  statement  that  98 
per  cent,  of  all  eases  of  consumption  can,  if 
taken  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  be 
cured  with  the  “Discovery,”  it  seems  like 
a  bold  assertion.  All  Dr.  Pierce  asks  is  that 
you  make  a  thorough  investigation  and 
satisfy  yourself  of  the  truth  ofliis  assertion. 
By  sending  to  the  World's  Dispensary  Med¬ 
ical  Association.  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  you  can  get 
a  free  book  with  the  names,  addresses  aud 
photographs  of  a  large  number  of  those 
cured  of  throat,  bronchial  and  lung  diseases, 
as  well  as  of  skin  and  scrofulous  affections 
by  the  “ Golden  Medical  Discovery.”  They 
also  publish  a  book  of  160  pages,  being  a 
medical  treatise  on  consumption,  bronchitis, 
asthma,  catarrh,  which  will  be  mailed  0:1 
receipt  of  address  and  six  cents  in  stamps. 


«  YTCri  I  Shaftand  Pole  Couplings,  self- 
M  A  I  EL  la  In  locking,  simple  and  durable. 
Reg.  Trade-mark.  Send  tor  testimonials,  etc.  U.  A- 
Feb.  2, 1392.  Duttgens,  Box  131,  Paterson,  N. . 


IViETAL 
WHEELS, 

for  your 

WAGONS. 

Any  size  yon  want.  20 
to  56  in  high.  Tires  I 
to  8  in  wide — hubs  to 
titanyaile  Saves 
(  ost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hulling 
grain,  fodder,  manure.  - 
hogs,  fee  No  resetting  of  VA 
tires  Catl’e  free  Address 
EMPIRE  MPG.  CO., 


BLATCHFORD’S 

CALF  MEAL. 

Perfec*  Substitute  for  Hilk  in  raising  Calves. 
Doubled  in  strength  this  season.  One  lb.  makes 
on:  gal,  of  rich  Gruel  as  nutritious  as  milk. 
Sample  25  lbs.,  $1.00.  Pamphlet  “How  to 
Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without 
nilk,”  with  letters  from  those  who  have  done 

so,  sent  free. _ _ 

,1.  \V.  BARWELL,  16  Pecific  Ave., Chicago, 

_ Jobber  of  mil  Feeds,  Grain,  etc.; _ 

Gluten  Meal,  Pure  Oilmeals,  Undecorticated 
Cocton  2etd  Heal,  Fat  Stock  jiorn  and  Wheat 

»  Fe ;d,  Rice  ileal,  Corn  Bran,  Wheat  Bran, _ 

riidd.  Flour,  etc.  of  best  qualities. 


FEED  MILLS 

fsold  wit  h  or  without  Elevator) 
Medal  Awarded— World's  Fair. 
Crush  cob  and  grind  all  kindsof  gram. 
Have  conical  shii|»ed  grinders.  An 
entire  dt/nt rtnre  i  rom  all  other  trills. 

I.lghtest  running,  strongest  and 
handiest  made.  Three  Sizes.  2  to  G, 
CIO  8  and  8  to  12  horse  power. 

I  also  make  SWEEP  MILLS  that 
urlnd  ivheat  fine  and  crush  eu  r  com. 

P.  N.BOWSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


CLOVER  GUTTER 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Cuts  Green  or  Dry.Fine,Even&  Easy. 
Hie  DAISY  BOH  K  CUTTER, POIV. 
KB  MILLS.  FA  K31 -FEED  MILLS. 
WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Bnrr-Stone  Grinding  Mini 

We  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  It  will  pay 
you  to  write  to  us.  They  are  the 
best  construe,  ed,  least 
compile  ted,  and  fast¬ 
est  grinding  milts  yet 
pro  uCcd.  t2a*isfaction 
_  aarantecd  Send  2c.  Stamp 
for  our  48  page  <  atalogue. 
Leonard  D.  Harrison, 
Box  C.  New  Haven  .  Cood- 


A  Complete  Creamery? 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butler  Accumulator 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  tacts  tally  oroven: 

It  gives  morr  lint  ter  and  li  iter  batter, 
skiina  clenner  and  ruin  -moother.  It  la  sim¬ 
pler  In  construction  acd  rn»kr  cleaned  tbaa 
acy  mce*  msentne  of  i  s  Kind  in  existerce. 

It  will  Save  it g  Own  Pr  ce  enner  l„  Kvdnctlon  of 
Flrcl  <oi.|.  In  Its  Increase  In  V  leld,  or  In  its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

C1EAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG,  CO., 

[,  3  &  5  Washington  St  .  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

■Swedish  Cream  and  Hnti<r  Separator  Co..  35  William 
8  reet  New  \  ,.rK. 


FREE 


POULTRY  BOOK.  40  pages.  16 
varieties.  Eggs,  $1  for  13.  DAVIS 
BROS.,  Box  E.  Wasoingtoa.  X.  .1 


EGGS  M  FOWLS 


FOR  SALE  - 


X-Hrg:e*t 

_  KAMiK  In  the  Went. 

2000  prize*  at  10  fcinte  ^how  *  in  I  *94. 

Send  three  one  cent  stamps  for  best  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  size  8  x  n,  32  pa 

DMAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  BOX  70  COLUMBUS,  0. 


NEW  CATALOGUE!  I  1895 

Printed  in  colors.  The  finest  and  belt 
Poultry  Book  ever  published,  illus¬ 
trates  and  describes  all  the  leading 
vanities  of  Poultry.  Gives  prices  of 
Poultry  and  E~~s,  Plans  for  Poultry 
Houses  an  i  RrScuii  s  lor  Diseases.  If 
you  raise  Poultry,  you  can  not  afford 
to  be  without  i  t.  Sent  for  10c.  in  silver 
or  stamps.  Address, 

The  J.  V/.  MILLER  CO.\ 

box  r-o.  2.31,  rn ee port,  ILL, 


W  CATALOGUE 

3  GUIDE  to  Poultry  Eitscrs  for  1895. 

ains  over  ibUfine  illustrations  show- 
i  photo  of  the  largest  hennery  in  the 
Gives  best  plans  f,  r  poultry  houses, 
remediesnnd  recipes  lor  all  diseases, 
valuable  information  on  the  kitchen 
n _ in-  ~.,i„  in  SO. ,1s 


SHOEMAKER’S  POULTRY  ALMANAC 

ContainsrtO  pages;  over  70 illustration*  in  colors. 
Sure  remedies  and  recipe*  for  all  known 
diseases  in  |>oultry:  also  valuable  hint*  on  poul¬ 
try  raining:,  l  ull  information  and  pricesonall 
ive  Poultry 
I  Sets,  to  any 
hl.l.S.A. 


0 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 

To  dalrvroen  or  others  who  will  use  It.  we  will  send  half  a  ream.  8x11.  free,  if  they 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper? 

A.  tl.  KI.I.IOT  A  *11..  l’H|ier  MHlliilHctnrora, 


Live  Stock  Matters 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT’S 

iMw^Caustic 


GtroATt  Beets  fok  Hogs.— Will  it  pay  to  grow 
sugar  beets  to  feed  hogs  and  pigs?  I  would  like 
tae  experience  of  those  who  have  tried  it? 

Castleton.  N.  Y.  L.  M.  s. 

It.  N.-Y.— We  would  not  grow  sugar  beets  for 
hog  feed,  where  wc  could  grow  good  corn  and 
clover. 

“  Holding  Up”  Milk.—1 The  question  as  to  the 
ability  of  a.  cow  to  “hold  un  ”  her  milk,  is  being 
discussed  in  some  of  the  farm  papers.  I  have 
known  cows  that  would  never  yield  this  milk  un¬ 
less  furnished  with  something  choice  to  eat,  while 
being  milked.  e.  f.  c. 

Watervliet,  Mich.' 

Shote  With  Asthma. — I  have  a  shote  that 
wheezes  ;  it  is  hard  for  it  to  breathe.  I  feed  bran 
and  middlings  with  car  corn  for  one  meal. 

Kerrmoor,  Pa.  c.  s.  s. 

It.  N.-Y. — Bathe  the  throatfrom  ear  to  ear,  twice 
a  wppk  with  the  following  liniment  :  Sweet  oil. 
strong  nquaammonia  .and  oil  of  turpentine,  equal 
parts  of  each,  well  shaken  together.  Always 
shake  well  before  using. 

Bogs  for  Mopes. — We  have  several  dogs  that 
are  across  between  Scotch  collies  and  prairie 
wolves,  which  take  to  hunting  moles  and  other 
vermin  naturally.  I  suppose  they  take  this  in¬ 
stinct  from  the  wolf.  They  stand  and  watch  the 
track  of  a  mole  until  they  see  the  dirt  move,  when 
they  pounce  down  on  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  famous  eat.  They  are  more  intelligent  than 
a  purebred  collie,  and  can  be  taught  almost  any¬ 
thin'-.  w.  a.  c. 

Nichols,  Mo. 

Cpt  More  Bone. — A  cheaper  and  better  egg- 
producing  ration  for  .1.  B.  L.,  page  10?,  would  be 
to  increase  the  fresh  cut  bone  to  double  the  quan¬ 
tity.  use  some  cut  clover  hay  in  the  morning  soft 
feed,  decrease  the  amount  of  grain  accordingly, 
and  make  them  scratch  in  litter  for  all  the  grain 
they  get ;  this  is  important  in  winter  feeding 
especially.  Wyandotte  cockerels  would  improve 
his  stock,  both  as  winter  layers  and  for  market 
poultry.  But  for  the  best  results,  he  should  use 
purebred  fowls,  keep  only  early  hatched  pullets 
for  winter  laying,  and  reduce  the  number  fully 
one-fourth  for  the  size  of  his  houses.  He  will  get 
more  eggs  than  from  the  whole  100  now  kept,  with 
one-fourth  less  feed.  j.  e.  stevenson. 

Plugging  Extra  Teats.— The  allusion  to  this 
matter  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  calls  to  mind  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  dairyman  a  short  time  ago,  on  this 
subject.  A  few  cows  were  for  sale,  and  one  cow 
was  left  till  most  of  the  others  were  sold,  doubt¬ 
less,  to  some  extent,  on  account  of  a  double  back 
teat  with  the  opening  about  one-half  the  way 
down  the  side  of  the  main  teat.  This  dairyman 
said  that  he  could  milk  the  cow  clean  from  the 
true  teat  by  placing  the  end  of  one  finger  over 
the  orifice  of  the  false  teat.  But  it  would  take  a 
Bkillful  milker  lo  succeed  this  way.  I  asked  him 
whether  the  opening  to  the  extra  teat  could  be 
closed.  “  Yes.  certainly.  When  the  cow  goes  dry, 
scarify  the  end  of  the  teat  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  if  necessary,  close  the  hole  with  a  stitch  or 
two.”  “  Ilave  you  ever  succeeded  in  this  way  ?  ” 
“Yes,  often;  no  trouble  at  all.” 

JOHN  31.  JA31IS0N. 


No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  tho 
mosi  essential  elements  In  which  nil  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Oil  Meal. 
NATIONAL  LINSEED  OIL  CO.,  til  Erie  Bank  Building.  BUFFALO.  N.  V.  (A.  C.  Abbott.  Manager.) 


vJL  lil  J0-  JLeJr  A  Safe  Speedf  and  Positive  Care 
Tho  Safest,  Best.  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R !  N  C  •  Impossible  to  prod  ace  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  oottlo  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  3 1  .no  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directiona 
for  its  uro.  '  Send  for  deseriptivo  circulars. 
TIIE  LAWRENCE-W1LL1AMS  CO.,  Cleveland  C. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute 


Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  rices. 

ROUT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


We  wish  to  remind  you  of  tho 
Importance  of  using  liberally 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 


J.  I’.  HINE,  Slilnroek,  Erie  Co.,  O, 


Why  does  our  product  have  25  per  cent  more  albumi¬ 
noids  and  carbohydrates  than  the  other?  Because 
presses  necessarily  take  from  the  seed  much  of  the 
mucilage  with  the  oil.  and  we  take  oil  only. 

Manv  feeders  find  cake  tneal  more  laxative,  there¬ 
fore  prefer  our  meal.  Address 

DEI  KOI  r  LINSEtD  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


TPII-A  herd  of  well-bred  cattle  In 
I  P"|l  exchange  for  house  anil  lot  In 
"  ■■■»  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  Address 
J.  W.  WOODRUFF.  Summerdale.  N.  Y. 


Win  a  I’UIZK  at  the  Fairs  next  Fall  with  a  young  sow 

from  “Willswood  Herd” 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine, 

Boars  sold.  Orders  booked  for  Spring  1895  farrows 
Catalogue  tells  ALL. 

WILLS  A.  SKWARI),  Budd's  Like.  New  Jersey. 


FEED  !  P,  &  B.  compound,  ”  TO  LIVE  STOCK. 

Pures^and  BestCondlmfc"tal  Tonic 

Insures  oomplete  digestion  of  food  and  saves  time  In 
fattening  by  increased  power  to  consume  more  feed. 
Compounded  only  nt  Willswood  Farm  by  Wills  A. 
Seward.  Address  for  sample.  207  Broadway,  Now 
York.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


FOR  CAI  C-Flve  registered  Berkshire  Sows 
■  UH  OHLE,  with  pigs,  and  eight  boars;  vary¬ 
ing  ages,  cheap.  PARK  FARM,  Now  Brunswick.  N.  J, 


Most  Penetrating  Remedy 
in  Existence. 

WARRANTED  SATISFACTORY. 

Horse  Sizes,  50c.  and  $1.00  bottles. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers. 


CHESHIRES!  ""-herd-"" 

Is  the  Banner  Hen!  of  the  worhl.  Awarded 
more  than  three  time*  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
reft  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  Fir«t  Premiums  and  tiold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


Patent  SIow-Fee<!  Manger;  $1.(10  each;  9,000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  8t., 
Philadelphia,  und  53  Elm  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


TTTE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP 

For  all  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Ther¬ 
mostatic  Bars,  Regulators.  Brass  Boilers 
and  Tanks;  Thermometers  and  ull  Incu- 
’  bator  Supplies.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
L.  R.  OAKES.  Mfr.,  Bloomington,  lnd.; 
J.  P.  Lucas,  Western  Agt.,  Topeka,  Kau. 


-PREPARED  BY- 

Dr.  EARL  S.  SLOAN  CO 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 


PUCCTCD  11/ U  I  TEC  For  true  type  Chester 

unto  I  tn  Will  I  to  with ,  br°ad 

dl>hed  face,  straight 
backs  and  grovdhy,  try  G.  R.  FOULKE,  Bala  Farm, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  You  won’t  be  disappointed.  Only 
first-class  rcg.  stock  shipped.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 


INCUBATORS& BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $6.  Best  <fe Cheapest 
for  raising  chicks.  40 1st  Premiu  ms 
4000Testimonials.  Send  forCat’l’g 

G.S.  SINGER,  Box  71*  Cardington,  0. 


Dr.  Sloan’s  Now  Book  “Treatise 
on  the  Horse,”  sent  Free. 


MOM  p  Y  I  Get  Chester  White  PIGS  from  Chester 
w  *  i  Co.— the  best  in  the  world  ;alsoPo!nnd 
Chinas,  Berkshires.  Yorkshires.  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Guernsey  Cattle:  Fowls  and 
Eggs  M.  LLOYD.  West  Grove,  Pa. 


INCUBATORS 

Brooders.  113  First  Premiums.. 
Sent  for  1 1  (-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


MftRE*  RIITTFR  than  you  ever  marketed 
mUnC  53U  I  B  Ball  before  and  more  money 
■UMHOBmi  per  pound  than  it  over 
brought.  That  s  the  result  of  owning  a 


PICS 


$0  at  two  months  old.  $100  can  be  made  annually  from 
a  Duroc-Jersey  Sow.  Also  A.  .1.  c.  C.  Hotter  Hull  Calf 
at  a  low  price.  K.  L.  CLARKSON,  1 1  West  19t,h  St., 
New  York.  Refer  by  permission  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Glass  cans  instead  of  tin— cools  from  tho 
top.  Write  for  our  free  book.  Good  Butter, 
and  How  to  make  it.'  Agents  Wanted. 

Crystal  Creamery  Co..  3  Concord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


■IP  Invincible  natcher. 

a  j  Over  7000  in  use.  Self-regu- 
K- 4  lating,  In  faot  guaranUad  good 
i  9  os  th a  beat.  8«nd  4<j.  for  No.23 
■*  catalog,  troetU®  on  Poultry 
(  raiding  &  testimonials  to  fturlteye 
Incubator  Co.,  Bprlugflcld,  0. 


BV 

F.  fW  »  4  to 

IJKFKDFKS  OK  LA  KG  E 

Poland-China  Hogs 

Cliltteimnifo.  N .  \ 


Best  v  a  r  I  c  i  I  os  of 
SEED  POTATOES  at 
PRICES  TO  SUIT 
THE  TIMES. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED 


The  fell  iwtng  is  (tom  Hon.  WAYNE  MacVKAUU 
Ambassador  lo  Itaiv  ; 

Hkook  n  ti  n  v  *  km,  Rrjn  Mawr,  Pa. 

"  Too  can  quote  f  om  I  li’.s  note  m*  u-«ii  -  a tee  t  bn 
four  meaiclxes  always  gave  me  me  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  ” 

Boos  Free.  MOORK  BROS.,  Albany.  N.  T. 


n Uj|»Polantl-ChinaH— Few  leftof  Hrst  Spring  Honrs 
UIIIU  and  Sows  bred.  Write  for  bargains;  must  go. 
Summer  and  fall  pigs.  E.  Weir  &  Son,  Keinersville,  O. 


tin 
Yard. 
High, 
CIhhu " 
fowl* 


Avoid  all  TliSK  with  a  Stubborn  Cough  by  using 
atone?  Dr.  Ih.lavne’s  Expectorant,  a  sure  remedy  for 
nil  Coughs  nud  Colds,  and  well  calculated  to  exert  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  Lungs  and  Throat.— Adv. 


Toflatch  80  p «r  o*nLbtL»  Kiqulatimo  ^ 
Durable,  Correct  in  Principle.  Leader  JL- 
at  World’*  Fair.  Get*.  in  stamps  for  » 

-  new  112  page  Poultry  Guide  and  Cato-  ^ 

W  lo-rue.  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plain.  Jled-Reck  Information. 

★  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. .Quincy,  III.  * 
•fvkfr-k  ★★★★★★★★★★ 


Seed  Potatoes;  Cheshire  Hogs:  Duck  and 
Hens’  Eggs.  Send  for  Illustrated  circular. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


G  fill  GET,  MILK  FEVER 


SCOTT’S  )  Positively  cures  caked 
ARABIAN  }■  udder  and  garget  • 
PASTE  j  will  not  scatter  or  re- 


Sw'  vmtfZ  urMxntr  son  SO  pair-  CUnstnuo-j 
fCia<A.«r«v»  at  Ooatom  Band 

w«S  lit-uni  W  tsoawmciBifc  *.( 
,  -4  '•  .rtsolaaWa  pneaw.  Wtr,  aujfc  buy 

'*  F  \\A\V  I  Y  uoJ  M4»*4he 

IM  inf  YK\V  mao  t  probe  A 

F _ II II  l/'y  to>  HI  i  ‘Mai  iudraitat 

111 u  Irj.  q  tor  f  oo  ran  OQi  b;  u 
u> a >j  *«IJ  a*  though  berw  m  Person, 
a.  (  ((...Mfra.  No.  IO  tkurel)  ttU.  Uot-nu.  N.  Y. 


Fall  Pigs  In  pairs  not  akin;  Sows  In  farrow.  Six 
Beagles,  six  months  old.  II.  C.  White  and  S.  C.  B.  Leg¬ 
horns  and  S.  S.  llamburgs.  Eggs  In  season;  $1.50  for 
13;  $2.50  for  26  •,  $3  for  39. 

HOMEU  J.  BROWN.  Harford,  Cortland  Co..  N.  Y. 


f  INCUBATOR 

I  Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
r^!?8011116^  aelf-re«nlntin*. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable 
and  cheupest  first-class  Hatcher 
the  market.  Circulars  free. 
ItTJhli  &  CO.,  Quincy,  IIL 


111/  nmO  Saved  by  using  my  Forceps 
iVV  AND  I  iliS  Wnke yon  the  most  money. 
Ml  ‘  I  I Uk)  Rook  on  raising  Hogs,  fren 

J.  W.  REIMERS.  110?  II  Street.  Davenport,  la. 


FOWLS  AN1)  EGGS 


1?-8TAM»AI£1»  ISKKEtffe-1? 
All  ««»ld  from  blrdn  M*orIii|{ 
polntn  ami  upwiirdM. 

Our  large  Catalogue  mailed  on  receipt 
of  4  cents.  Circular)*  Furk. 

F.  B.  KTAHL,  Quincy,  llllnola. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 


WITH  THE  MODEL 


THE  KEYSTONE 

DEHORNER 


Black  and  White  $2  to $5  each, 
Mrs. C.  M.  Kelley,  Newark, N.Y 


I  Simple, 
Perfect, 

I  and  Se/f- 
\Regulating 

'  Thousands 
in  successful 
operation. 
Guarani  ted  to 


£/  Cuts  clean  on  all  si<l"s-does  not  crush.  The 
[V  most  humane,  rapid  aud  durable  knife 
3)  made,  fully  warranted.  Highest  World’s 
-j)  Fsir  Award.  I  )escri"1  i  ve  Circa  lars  f  r“». 

§  A.C.BROSIUS,  Cocbranvil  e,  PaJ 


We  offer  two  Yearling  Half-wild  Turkey  Gobblers. 
Their  plumage  Is  very  brilliant.  Also  one  trio  of 
Woods  or  Summer  Ducks.  The  Turkeys  are  thor¬ 
oughly  domesticated  and  Ducks  very  gentle. 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Treat  the  Family  Pet  to  one. 

ROBERT  BONNER  Says: 

“I  am  using  your  bits  at  my  farm,  and  it  affords  me 
great  pleasure  to  sav  that  I  never  used  any  bit  that 
works  so  satisfactorily  on  all  kinds  of  ho'ses.  It  has 
only  to  become  known  In  order  to  come  into  general 
use. 

Price  Reduced  to  #1.00,  Post-paid. 

They  will  control  the  most  vicious  horse  without 
punishment.  Everv  Bit  Tested  and  Warranted.  All 
nickel.  Forged.  The  strongest  bit  made.  Promotes 
speed,  gives  confidence.  Sure  cure  for  pullers,  check 
lighters  and  longue  lollers. 

Stop  using  the  cruel  over-draw  bit  and  check  your 
horse  from  the  chin. 

Highest  testimonials  from  Bndd  Doble.  Ed  Bither, 
Frank  Starr.  H.  D.  McKinney,  and  one  thousand 
great.,  horsemen.  Beware  of  infringements.  Don’t 
miss  Ibis  chance.  Address 

IIU.MAXE  BIT  CO.,  374  Market  St..  Newark.  N.  J 


!  Low. -It- priced  flr«t-cla»« 

Hatcher  made. 

Send  6c.  for  Catalogue. 
Circular,  tree. 

Patentee  and 

Slanufarinrer GSOi  H.  Stal 


hatch  a  larger 
percentage  o t 

fertile  eggs,  at 
leu*,  comt  than 
any  other  Hatcher. 
1 14toI22S.Gt!i 


WANTED  A  Salesman  to  sell  Live  Wild  Turkeys. 
Tf  Mil  I  LUi  Write  to  W.  W.  BENDER. Tub,  Somer¬ 
set  County,  Pa.  Give  good  references. 


Feed  green  bone  the  best  egg  producer,  and 
save  grain  and  money. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter 
ON  TRIAL. 

TRY  IT  before  vou  PAY  FOR  TT. 
Tts  Supremacy  is  Unquestioned.  8  Size3. 
120  HIOIIFKT  ALVAROS  RFC  I). 
Illus.  Cat’l  Free  if  you  name  this  paper 
F.  W.  Wl ANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 


t  St.,  Quincy,  III, 


EGGS  CHEAP, 

and  beat  strains  of  pure  bred  fowls.  I  will  mail  you  a  fine  36-pago 
Catalogue  and  Calendar  for  tho  year  of  1895.  got  up  in  the  best 
style,  full  of  useful  information,  just  what  »ver\ body  wauls,  for 
only  4c.  in  stamps.  Address.  It.  II.  UKEIDKIt,  VliOUbN.  PA 


Light  Brahmas.  Early  and  Prolific  layers.  Eggs,  $2 
for  13,  $3  for  28.  Flymouth  Rocks;  eggs,  $1.25  for  13, 
$2  for  28  V.  E.  HASERICK,  Lakeport,  N  H 


Don't  get  Eggs-cited  when  we  tell  vou  that  hens  do 
Eggs-actlv  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer  if  their 
rations  are  Eggs-tended  by  using 


Green  Bone  Cutter.^ 

Nothing  on  Earth  will  make  Hens  Lay  a^d 
\  rr?  Little  Chicks  Grow  like  Green  Cut  Bone. 
Awll  Warranted  to  double  Egg  Yield 

//va  B  fjj-  and  reduce  Gra.n  Bill  One-balf. 
ti  MJ^Sw  Chj/r  Green  Bone  Cutters  are  the  best  on 
earth,  and  the  ONLY  ones  receiving 
U  yLML  an  Award  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

JI  f  £2T  Send  for  Catalogues  ond  vaiuablo 

— *  article  ,N~  Feed,  free. 

Wcbstcr  &  Hannum.  I0T  Alsanv  Grn  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


C  fi  H  0  for  hatching  that  will  hatch.  B.  &  W.  P.  Rocks, 
LUUO  W.  Wyandottes,  Indian  Games,  B.  Minorcas, 
and  P.  Ducks.  Satisfaction  gwiranteed.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  BUOOKS1DE  POULTRY  FARM.  Columbus,  N.J 


O.  K.  FOOD 


An  egg  eellent  appetizer. 

Cures  eggs-oaustion. 

Makes  hpns  Eggs-treraely  profitable. 
Sample  Bag  One  Dollar. 

S3?“  Send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

C.  A.  BARTLETT, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


k  for  Incubators  my  specialty.  From  vlg- 
|  orous  crosses  at  $4  per  100;  also  12  varle- 
v  ties  purebred  stock  at  $2  per  15.  No  cir- 
L.  H.  MYERS,  Bethlehem  Centre,  N.  Y. 


culars. 
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Splinters. 

Onion  Sets  Again. — The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
almost  too  severe  on  the  onion  sets.  It 
is  hardly  fair  to  figure  on  last  year’s 
crop  and  prices.  I  would  calculate  100 
barrels  of  onions  per  acre,  at  $2.50  for 
whites,  which  gives  us  $250.  The  grow¬ 
ers  raise  their  own  sets,  and  cut  them 
out  in  winter,  so  they  do  not  figure  the 
cost  up  to  catalogue  prices.  Then  the 
carrot  crop  follows,  or  is  sandwiched  in 
and  altogether,  in  a  fair  year,  the  two 
crops  pay.  It  is  less  profitable  than  rais¬ 
ing  from  seed,  but  there  is  a  large  acre¬ 
age  here  from  which  seed-grown  onions 
have  been  driven  off.  Perhaps  I  put  the 
set  acreage  too  high.  It  may  be  less 
than  50.  E.  c.  birge. 

Connecticut. 


diameter.  At  a  depth  of  about  10  feet.  I 
struck  a  vein  of  gravel  18  inches  thick, 
through  which  I  dug.  I  then  filled  the 
hole  with  small  stones  to  within  one  foot 
of  the  top,  covered  it  and  leveled  the 
surface.  It  drained  the  plot  completely, 
and  is  still  working  nicely.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1890,  I  tried  draining  another  wet 
place  in  the  same  way,  but  it  worked  the 
other  way — the  water  came  up  instead  of 
going  down.  On  page  6,  J.  P.  asks  about 
Black  walnuts  near  fruit  trees.  I  have 
a  large  one  which  has  borne  nuts  for  a 
great  many  years.  There  are  10  apple 
trees  within  100  feet  of  it,  and  all  seem 
to  be  doing  well.  One  is  33  feet  from 
it,  one  39,  one  42,  and  all  three  bear 
abundantly.  a.  m.  c. 

Jackson  Center,  Pa. 

Is  Forged  Paper  Void  ? — At  the  head 


Fish  for  Carrots. — My  experience  in 
using  fish  for  carrots,  composting  it  with 
manure,  is  that  it  grows  them  largely  to 
tops.  Carrots  appear  to  prefer  manure 
that  is  not  very  rank.  In  some  locations, 
famous  for  their  large  crops  of  potatoes, 
it  is  used  in  connection  with  potash  or 
the  popular  fertilizer.  It  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil,  and  where  the  ap¬ 
plication  is  a  large  one,  part  is  put  under 
and  part  above  the  crop. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY. 

R.  N.-Y. — Caul iflower  growers  on  Long 
Island  have  told  us  that  fish  prolongs 
the  growth  of  their  crop,  often  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  does  not  head  up 
properly. 

For  That  Strawberry  Insect  Pest 
spoken  of  on  page  09  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I 
have  found  but  one  satisfactory  remedy 
and  I  have  tried  everything  that  I 
thought  would  kill  or  drive  it  away  ; 
that  is  a  brood  of  small  chickens,  say,  10 
days  old.  Confine  the  mother  hen  in  a 
coop,  and  let  the  chicks  run.  They  will 
soon  find  the  insects  and  will  follow  the 
rows  of  plants  and  look  persistently  for 
them  ;  eight  or  ten  chicks  will  keep  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre  clean  of  them.  I  used 
the  Paris-green  and  hellebore,  and  in¬ 
creased  the  strength  till  I  killed  the 
plants.  I  presume  that  it  must  have 
killed  some  of  the  little  bugs,  but  1  could 
not  see  that  it  did.  s.  h.  warren. 

Massachusetts. 

The  New  Celery  Culture. — I  am  in 


of  the  editorial  column  on  page  40,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  says  that  a  number  of  farmers 
in  western  New  York  will  have  to  pay 
notes  which  they  never  signed,  but  which 
turn  up  with  the  signatures  which  were 
presumably  given  to  blank  paper.  No 
principle  of  law  is  better  settled  than 
that  forged  paper  is  void,  and  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  a  written  contract  is  forgery  the 
same  as  is  the  false  signing  of  one.  If  a 
man  gives  a  note  for  $10,  and  it  is  raised 
to  $1,000,  it  is  void,  though  purchased  in 
good  faith  by  one  having  no  knowledge 
of  the  fraud.  So  if,  by  any  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  a  signature  be  obtained  to  a  blank 
paper,  and  a  note  be  over- written  with¬ 
out  authority  from  the  maker,  the  note 
is  absolutely  void.  The  careless  signing 
of  papers  whose  contents  may  not  be 
thoroughly  understood,  at  the  instance 
of  strangers  of  unknown  character  and 
responsibility,  is  tobeavoided,  of  course; 
but  the  farmer  who  has  been  hoodwinked 
should  not  think  that  his  signature,  be¬ 
cause  genuine,  guarantees  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  every  promise  some  irresponsible 
rascal  may  write  above  it.  J.  e.  b. 

Dayton,  N.  Y. 

|Ui.orrUancou^  gUvnliSinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rijhai.  New-Yorker. 


SPRAYING  m7cE; 

Manufacturers  arul  Patentees  of  the  Celebrated 

“Climax”  Nozzle 

For  FIELD,  ORCHARD  and  VINEYARD. 

THE  NIXON  NOZZLE  &  MACHINE  CO. 

Write  for  Catalogue.  DAYTON,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


the  same  boat  as  W.  A.  W.,  page  88;  I 
set  3,500  plants  of  Giant  Pascal,  New 
Rose,  and  Kalamazoo  celery,  on  good 
muck  fertilized  with  barnyard  manure 
and  ashes.  1  set  them  5x10  inches  as 
per  the  new  celery  culture,  and  sub- 
irrrigated.  I  had  a  good  stand  of 
roots  as  large  as  my  wrist  and  18  to  24 
inches  high.  I  took  them  up  in  good 
shape  with  large  clumps  of  soil  on  the 
roots,  and  put  1,000  in  trenches  in  the 
cellar  with  a  line  of  two-inch  tile  on  the 


HALLOCK’S 

Latest 
Improved  , 

Patented  fi 
February 
1894.  /  A 


are  labor  savers  and  tho 

Success  Jr.dieBEST 

nt  least  expense.  It  will 
jay  you  to  write  at  once 
/or  agents  terms.  A  cir¬ 
cular  and  testimonial 
sheet  will  be  mailed  you 
if  interested,  it  explains 
our  Ant'.-Clog  Weederalso 

D  Y  Haliock  &Son 

YORK.  PA 


cellar  bottom  so  1  could  keep  the  roots 
wet  and  not  wet  the  tops.  Tcommenced 
to  take  them  out  about  Christmas,  but 
found  them  so  hollow  that  roots  two 
inches  through  would  dress  down  so  as 
to  be  hardly  salable.  1  have  over  2,000 
outside  in  trenches  under  two  feet  of 
snow,  that  1  may  report  on  later.  Let 
us  hear  from  the  professors  as  to  why. 

Newark,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  c. 

Vertical  Draining  and  Nuts. — In  one 
of  my  fields,  was  a  wet  spot  which  I 
could  not  drain  by  ditching  without  run¬ 
ning  a  long  distance.  In  the  spring  of 
1889,  1  concluded  to  try  draining  it  verti- 


Potato  Planter 

Lwith 

&  Force  Feed 
JT \  Fertilizer 
k/  Attachment. 

B  Agents 

ft  Wanted. 


Corn  Plant¬ 
ers,  Grain 
Drills  and 
Agricultural 
Implements 
Generally. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited,  York.  Pa. 


cally,  so  I  dug  a  hole  about  five  feet  in 

ENTIRELY  NEW. 


AVIIO  WINS  THE  $300  i 
A  novel  way  to  obtain  a  suitable  name  for  their 
great,  yes,  wonderful  new  oats,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.  They  offer  $300  for 
a  name  for  their  new  oats ;  their  catalogue  tells 
all  about  it.  Farmers  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
oat,  claiming  201  bushels  can  be  grown  per  acre 
right  along.  You  will  want  it. 

Farmers  report  six  tons  of  hay  from  Salzers 
Meadow  Mixtures ;  1 12  bushels  corn  per  acre  in  a 
dry  season,  and  1,161  bushels  potatoes  from  two 
acres. 

If  You  Will  Cut  Tills  Out  and  Send  It 
with  10  cents  postage  to  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed 
Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  get  free  their  mammoth 
catalogue'and  a  package  of  above  $300  Prize 
Oat*.— A/te. 


Plowing  and  Harrowing  can  be  done  at  one 
operation  with  Clauk’s  Cutaway 

REVOLVING  PLOW. 

It  hroduees  a  Perfect  Seed  .Bed.  Send  forSpecia* 
Circular.  Agents  wanted  in  every  county . 

the  cutaway,  harrow  company, 

giggaoua,  Cosa,  Hew  icr*  Office,  13  Cliff  Guest, 


hELLEBOj 


LEGCETT^UlM 


oU  CURRANT 
,NlD  GOOSERERRy. 
B  U  S  H  E  S  ._  ; 


Our  Universal  Nozzle  Rig  for  Grapes,  Cotton  and 
Small  Fruit.  Holds  two  or  four  nozzles  at  any  con¬ 
ceivable  angle  and  in  any  position.  Does  more  and 
better  work  than  two  men.  If  yon  own  an  acre  of 
grapes  send  for  our  catatogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


PEPPLER 


Six  Row  w 

For  Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vineyards, 

Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Horse 
Power  Sprayer  in  the  World. 

WARRANTED  THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Catalogue  free.  Address 

THOMAS  PEPPLER, 

P.  O.  Box  30.  H  ightstown,  N.  J 


Leggett’s  Paris-Green  or  Powder  Gun. 

For  Orchard.  Vineyard.  Garden  or  Potato  Field.  Dis¬ 
tributes  Hellebore,  Paris-Green,  Sulphur.  “Fungi- 
roid,”  or  any  dry  powder.  Light.  Swift,  Easy,  Safe 
Strong  and  Cheap.  Thousands  in  Use. 

Illustrated  Circular  on  application. 
LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


FRUIT  SAVED,  INSECTS 

‘DAISY"  SPRAYER 

I  tw/a Sprays  Trees,  Vines,  etc.;  Kills  bugs,  cur- 
ffisraLsJfJculio,  etepatest  recipes  for  stamp;  washes 
5*  —70  windows,  puts  out  fires;  throws  constant 
BaLsifcS stream  50  ft.  In  use  lO  years.  150.000  sold. 
ACENTS  WANTED.  The  “Daisy"  is  needed  in 
every  home.  Sent  by  express  prepaid,  for  only 

$1.50.  Address  w.  M.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Canton,  0 


SPRAY4 

Ft 4mm 


FREE  SPRAY 

you  mean  business  and  want  agency  send  10c.  We  will 
send  a  complete  pump  that,  will  do  the  work  of  a  *W 
spray.  A.  SPElltS,  11  64  North  Windlium.  Maine. 


COLUMBIANA  PUMP  CO., 
48  R.  R.  St.,  Columbiana,  Ohio- 


t  j  Jjarui  wormy  fruit. ^  Insure^^jjf^ 

#  Jujjf  WaL  bend  6  ctt.  for  catalogue 
\  h&M  .MPa  and  full  treatise  on  spraying. 

4  ■'  WM.  STAHL, Quincy, III. ®S 


THE  NUMYR'spray  &  Solid  Stream  NOZZLE 

Nickeled:  can’t  clog;  ask  your  dealer.  By  mall,  75c. 
Ulus.  Circ.  free.  H.  F.  NEUMEYER.  Macungie,  Pa. 


HORSE  POWERS 


Machines  for  TUT? FSHING  k  CLEANING 
Grain,  and  .SAWING  \\  OOI>  with  Circular 
-  m  and  Cross-Cut  Drug  Saw  s. 

Highest  award 


Wfs,  We  manufacture  a  special 
Sgp!  line  of  Bucket  and  Barrel 
Spray  Pumps;  also  the 
Chase  Patent  Fog  Nozzle. 
All  our  Pumps  are  either 
brass  or  bi  ass-lined,  and 
are  especially  adapted  to 
operating  in  spraying  solu¬ 
tions.  Our  Fog  Nozzle  is  far 
uperior  to  any  nozzle  in  the 
maiket  for  simplicity.  With 
this  Nozzle  we  throw  a  very 
L  fine  mist  or  fog,  which  t  hor- 
lT,  ougbly  saturates  all  objects 
\la  with  which  It  comes  in  con- 
ill  tact;  will  not  choke,  and  is 
II  easily  changed  from  a  spray 
to  a  solid  stream.  AGENTS 
/  WANTED. 


Ack„owk.dKed^»^^S8a^^9^- 

»s  the  BIST,  contideiing  Lusy  Draft,  Dura¬ 
bility,  Quantity  and  Quality  of  work.  50-page 

p“fSK;rc'-  A.W.GRAY’S  SONS, 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

P.  O.  Box  80  MIDDLETOWN’  SPRINGS,  Vt. 

R.  A.  Young,  Bristol.  Vt.,  writes,  he  sawed  15  cords 
wood  twice  in  two  in  less  than  a  day,  with  a  Gray 
one-horse  power. 


rADMCDIO  s*w  M,LL- 

j*  II  K  Im|  f“  K  Works  successfully  with 

I  Hi  I  1 1  ll  La  I  ft  V  4  1I.P.  Also  Grin  ding 
Mills  and  Water  Wheels.  DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.. 
317  Highland  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Canton,  Ohio. 


vC0Mlrf>— ^sprayer 

wr.««  1  &HandPump  Combined. 

nMMD  da  j  u  1 _ * _ 


STILL  GROWING. 

35,000 

Actual  &00&P 
Use. 


ALLBRASS  FOR  *25° 

'  thousands  In  Use. 
SaLSONSlGHT.COUBLE  ACTING, 
k  THROWS  WATER  60  FEET 
BOOK  of  rnrr 


SPADING 

HARROW, 


YOURTREES’ 

plants  &vines 


Spraying  recieptsFREI 

Every F^rmcra Fruit  Grower 
I'  ,7  Should  Send  forcatalogue. 

f^#IUNIHTERESirOU  UVEA6ENTS*f*«n0 
H.B.RUSLER  MFF? 
Johnstown  Ohio. u  s  a. 


Highest 

Award 

Columbian 

Exposition. 


ONE-HORSE  DOUBLE  ROW 


The  best  pulverizer.  Don’t  confuse  tills  tool  with 
other  rotary  Harrows.  It  is  a  general  purpose  Har¬ 
row.  Will  work  wherever  a  Harrow  is  needed,  and 
Where  others  fail.  Also  Rakes,  Plows,  Weeders, 
Hand  Planters,  <Src.  Send  for  circulars. 

WIADH  DlftW  flfi  BATAVIA, 


ARIS-GREEN^ 

DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  J.  W.  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa. 


STEEL  FRAME,  GRAIN 
and  FER/TILIZER  DRILLS 


- .... With  the  Celebrated  Glass  Disc 

-.4".  Fertilizer  Distributer  and 

Entirely  New  Force  Feed 
Grain  Feed,  Chain  Gearing 
and  Hatchet  Drive  Wheels. 
X \  \  our  New  Lifter  Bar  raises 
ran Ilf/'  \  \  the  Iloes  easier  than  any 
— i  ■  other  Lever  ever  invented. 

.  pi  New  Single  Shifter  Bar 

V?  pCj  with  New  Lever  for  shifting 

\  U  ESTABLISHED  1854. 

V  \  \  3  Also  manufacturers  of  BUCK- 
gplj  g iA/Sr  l  \  EYE  Ridingand  WalkingCui- 

KJ  Iw  wIh  \  \  &T  tivators,  Broadcast  Seeders, 
Bg  M  \  Cider  Mills  and  Hay  Rakes. 

Branch  House : 

^  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

9  Canal  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO 


) 

i 
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NEIGHBORHOOD  LIBRARIES  WANTED 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  active 
minds  on  the  farm  are  restless.  They 
crave  intellectual  novelty,  and  require 
something-  more  stimulating  than  a  seed 
catalogue,  and  more  enlivening  than  the 
new  bulletins  from  the  experiment 
stations.  One  young  farmer  impulsively 
broke  out,  “  Give  me  a  new  farm  book. 
I  have  read  every  page  of  The  It.  N.-Y., 
and  I  want  a  good  book  on  farming  ;  a 
wide-awake  novel,  or  to  play  backgam¬ 
mon.”  All  this  was  very  human,  and 
the  feeling  cannot  be  ignored.  We 
might  as  well  expect  a  thoroughbred 
colt  to  be  contented  with  his  head  all 
winter  in  a  stanchion  like  a  dairy  cow, 
as  to  look  for  hibernation  of  intellectual 
power.  And  the  better  the  home  is 
equipped  for  mental  training,  the  keener 
will  be  the  appreciation  of  variety  in 
food  for  the  mind,  just  as  the  high-bred 
Guernsey  will  suffer  more  than  the  scrub 
if  turned  out  into  the  snowy  barnyard 
to  trample  cornstalks  under  foot,  or  if 
left  on  the  lee  side  of  a  straw  stack. 

In  past  days,  this  intellectual  need 
was  met  in  theory  by  the  circulating 
district-school  library.  This  has  been 
so  mismanaged  that,  in  many  States,  the 
law  does  not  now  allow  the  use  of  public 
funds,  for  circulating  books,  and  the 
school  library  can  only  consist  of  refer¬ 
ence  books  in  the  school  house,  and  other 
accessories  for  teaching.  The  school 
trustee  has  not  always  been  a  man  of  in¬ 
tellectual  breadth.  Sometimes  the  funds 
would  be  used  for  showy,  expensive  sub¬ 
scription  books,  which  were  kept  at 
home  as  parlor  ornaments,  until  the 
sense  of  public  ownership  was  smothered, 
and  his  successor  might  buy  as  cheap 
and  many  books  as  possible  regardless  of 
quality  or  fitness. 

When  the  circulating  library  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  enterprising  people  ought  to 
start  good  literature  clubs,  uniting  four 
to  a  dozen  or  more  families  in  accumu¬ 
lating  a  nucleus  for  a  local  li  crary. 
There  ought  to  be  an  efficient  librarian 
holding  office  for  a  year,  and  eligible  for 
re-election.  Generally  a  lady  with  a 
good,  fair  education  will  be  most  likely 
to  see  that  the  right  books  get  into  the 
right  hands,  and  that  they  are  returned 
promptly  on  time.  The  chairman  may 
be  an  ornamental  figure-head,  but  the 
library  committee  of  three  should  repre¬ 
sent  the  neighborhood,  one  going  out  of 
office  quarterly  until  all  the  families  have 
shared  iD  its  duties.  To  secure  variety, 
the  by-laws  should  limit  the  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  for  magazines  and  periodicals 
to25  per  cent  of  the  funds,  25  per  cent  for 
good  fiction,  20  per  cent  for  agricultural 
books,  and  the  rest  for  travels,  history, 
poetry  and  fine  arts.  Stewart  on  Feed¬ 
ing  Animals  might  be  an  appropriate 
book,  but  a  library  of  works  on  strictly 
farm  topics  would  be  as  unsuitable  as 
complete  cheap  sets  of  the  works  of 
Charles  Dickens  and  Walter  Scott.  It 
takes  some  skill  to  select  the  best  repre¬ 
sentative  works  of  each  of  the  great 
authors,  and  a  percentage  rule  would 


hold  a  purchasing  committee  in  check. 

There  should  be  appointed  quarterly 
a  hospital  steward,  who  would  see  that 
the  books  were  repaired  and  supplied 
with  clean  covers,  and  rotation  of  this 
office  would  soon  convince  careless  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  importance  of  caring  for 
books.  The  library  committee  would 
have  in  charge  the  raising  of  funds,  by 
subscription,  dues,  or  whatever  way  is 
locally  best,  and  to  these  should  be 
strictly  added  fines  for  undue  detention 
of  books.  A  good  librarian  would  soon 
collect  for  future  reference  a  valuable 
file  of  station  bulletins,  seed  catalogues 
and  manufacturers'  circulars.  A  mid¬ 
winter  library  and  social  gathering,  and 
a  midsummer  excursion  or  picnic,  would 
add  materially  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
club.  In  each  little  community,  some 
one  must  work  hard  to  start  such  an 
enterprise,  but  if  the  ball  is  once  set 
rolling  in  the  right  way,  the  mental  and 
moral  uplifting  of  the  neighborhood  will 
be  a  rich  reward.  b.  d. 

IttitfceUaumt#  gulvcvtisinjb 

lx  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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|  GRASS  IS  KINO1 

r  We  are  the  only  seedsman  making  the  growing  of  E 
5  farm  seeds,  grasses  and  clovers  a  great  specialty.  Our  r 
E  Extra  Grass  and  Clover  Mixtures  last  a  lifetime  with-  - 
s  out  renewal.  Prices  dirtcheap.  Mammoth  farm  seed  E 
i  catalogue  and  sample  of  Grass  Mixture  free  for  7c.  - 
=  postage.  JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO..  La  Crosse.  WIs  i 
Miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiii," 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


NEW  SEED  POTATO. 

1  have  a  new  Potato  that  I  originated.  It  is  the 
leader  to-day.  Also,  HE  It RY  PLANTS  for  sale.  Send 
for  catalogue;  it  is  free. 

WM.  GOODSITE,  Bogart,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


Pure  Carman  No.  I 

peck.  $1.25.  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  per  bu.,  $]. 

ISRAEL  DENLINGER,  Trotwood,  Ohio. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Willson  Seedling  —  long  white  vigorous  grower; 
heavy  cropper;  late.  Peek,  40c.;  %  bu.,  60c.;  bu.,  $1. 
White  Star— long  white;  fine  table.  Peck,  30c.;  %  bu 
50c. ;  bu.,  $1.  Breese’s  Prolific— red  early.  Peck.  50c. ; 
bu.,  $1.25.  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2— white;  fine  table 
I  eck,  «)0c.;  ^  bu.,  60c  ;  bu.,  $1.25.  No  charge  for  sacks. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN.  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FRF  PM  AW  Potatoes  for  Sale.  $1.50  and  $2.50  per 
'  IILLIIInli  barrel.  Supply  limited. 

CHAS.  C.  FITCH,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 

Northern  Grown  Tested  Seed. 

For  high  grade,  pure  unmixed  Cleever  Seed  of  all 
varieties,  choice  Timothy  Seed,  Orchard  Grass,  Blue 
Grass.  Red  Top.  Pasture  and  Lawn  Grass  Seed,  the 
Best  Seed  Corn,  Seed  Oats,  Seed  Barley,  Seed  Potatoes, 
to  be  found  in  the  country,  and  our  LITTLE  GIANT 
HAND  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER.  Write  for 
prices,  samples  and  our  1895  Seed  Catalogue.  THE 
HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED  AND  IMPLEMENT  COM¬ 
PANY.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

Great  Northern  Oats.^.^’SS.rriSi 

record  wherever  tested.  It  nearly  doubled  my  average 
yield,  so  will  it  yours.  Over  100  bushels  per  acre. 
Strong,  stiff  straw.  My  seed  is  clean,  pure  and  free 
from  smut.  Price,  $1  per  bushel;  new  sacks  free. 
Also,  pure  selected  Learning  Seed  Corn,  $1  per  bushel 
Write  for  circulars  and  Hand-Book  free. 

A.  H.  FOSTER,  Allegan,  Mich. 


“Great  White 


Maine  Oats. 


In  1894  we  grew  on  13  acres,  without  manure,  and 
only  ordinary  cultivation,  ninety=one  and  a  hal i  bushels 
per  acre,  and  four  hundred  and  six  bushels  from  four 
acres. 

Last  year  we  returned  over  $ 1,000  cash  to  purchasers 
because  we  could  not  fill  their  orders.  This  year  we  hope 
to  supply  all  demands  for  this  king  of  oats,  but  better  order 
early  —  at  least  write  us  about  them  —  they  come  the  near¬ 
est  to  being  a  sure  crop. 

EDWARD  F-  DIBBLE  SEED  CO., 

Honeove  Falls  New  York. 


MORE  THAN 

$1.00^25^ 

THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS. 

Rare  Seeds  at  Less  than  a  Quarter  tlieir  Value. 

A  special  ami  unequalled  oiler  for  trial 
to  gain  new  customers  by  a  well-known 
Philadelphia  firm  of  Seed  Growers.  The  varie¬ 
ties  embrace  the  most  beautiful  novelties,  and 
have  been  grown  at  Fordhook  Farm,  famous 
as  one  of  the  model  seed  farms  of  the  world. 

BURPEE’S 

Gem  Collection  for  1895 

contains  one  packet  each  of  the  new  Aster  White 
Branching,  with  immense  double  Chiysautheimim- 
like  flowers  in  great  profusion,  alone  15c.  perpkt. ;  New 
Perunia  Burpee's  Defiance  Largest  Flowering 
j>I  i.ved,  (lowers  measuring  over  live  inches  in  diameter; 
$1.45.00  in  cash  prizes  for  the  largest  blooms— the 
finest  Petunias  in  the  world,  never  sold  for  less  than'Zoc 
per  pkt.  Imperial  German  Pansies  Splendid 
mixed,  more  than  fifty  colorsof  the  brightest  and  best 
Pansies.  New  Royal  Dwarf  Purple  Cockscomb  of 
immense  size  and  great  perfection.  Marigold  Legion 
of  Honor,  anoveltyof  rare  and  unusual  beauty.  New 
Calendula  Giant  Flowering  Golden  Yellow, 
immense  light  yellow  ilowers,  perfectly  Double.  Cnl- 
liopsis  Coronatn,  an  annual  variety,  old  but  little 
known.  Choice  Coleus,  with  grand  leaves  of  many 
brilliant  hues.  New  Yellow  Doliclios,adistinct  nov¬ 
elty  and  the  new  Brazilian  .Morning  Glory,  large 
flowering,  quite  distinct  botli  in  foliage  and  flower. 

JtftTTlie  ten  packets  named  above,  purchased  from 
us  or  any  other  seedsmen  would  amount  to  $|  .tiO  at 
regular  cash  prices,  we  will,  however,  send  all  ten  va¬ 
rieties,  with  full  directions  for  culture  printed  on  each 
packet— Tlie  Complete  COLLECTION  for  only 
!25  CENTS,  or  five  complete  collections  for  $1.00. 

Never  before  have  such  rare  and  valuable  seeds  of  the 
most  beautiful  flowers  been  offered  at  such  a  nominal 
price.  We  hope  to  make  thousands  of  new  customers  and 
we  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser. 
To  each  one  who  asks  for  it  we  will  also  send  FREE 

BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1895, 

a  handsome  book  of  174  pages,  well  known  ns  the 
“lending  American  Seed  Catalogue,”  or  A 
Bright  Book  about  Seeds,  novel  and  unique. 

If  with  the  silver  quarter  you  enclose  two2cstamps(or 
thirty  cents  in  stamps  altogether)  besides  theentire  col¬ 
lection  of  seeds  and  either  of  the  catalogues  named,  we 
will  also  send  you  a  superb  work  of  art  entitled  “  A 
Year’s  Work  at  Fordhook  Farm  this  beautiful 
book  gives  many  pictures  from  photographs  of  Amen 
ca’s  Model  Seed  Farm.  AST  WRITE  TO-DAY  as 
tli is  advertisement  will  not  appear  again  and  such 
value  was  never  before  offered  for  so  little  money. 
&3~Catalogues  alone  FR EE  to  any  address. 

W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEEDS\ 

...  Awarded 
World’s  Columbian 
>rand  Prize  Medal. 

ALWAYS  FRESH 
and  RELIABLE. 

Send  5  cents  to  cover  post¬ 
age  and  by  return  mail  re¬ 
ceive  package  of  my  New 
Hybrid  Everblooming  Pan¬ 
sy  Seed,  all  colors;  'he fin¬ 
est  varieties  known;  and 
my  Beautiful  Seed  and 
Plant  BookofGardcn  Nov¬ 
elties  at  lowest  prices  ever 
known.  Address  at  once, 
H.  W.  BUCKBEE, 
Rockford  Seed  Farms, 
E  O  Box  545.  Rockford, 111 


OnnH  PfltQtftOO~*'reeinan,  Early  Sunrise,  Vick's 
OuCll  rUlaiUuO  Perfection,  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2,  Green  Mountain,  American  Wonder,  Maggie 
Murphy,  $1  per  bu.  Also  a  choice  quality  of  Seed 
Buckwheat.  A.  M.  BURNETT,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 


I  Old  Mother  §§ 
—  Earth  g 

Her  products;  useful  and  beautiful,  new  and 
old,  in  Seeds  and  Plants,  are  illustrated  and 
described  in  our  Catalogue  for  1895  of 

Everything  r<TH:”  Garden 

This  Catalogue  is  really  a  book  of  160  pages, 
9xll  inches,  containing  over  500  engravings 
and  8  colored  plates  of  Seeds  and  Plants.  And 
as  all  are  drawn  from  nature,  we  show,  as  in  a 
looking-glass,  the  best  of  the  old  and  the 
latest  of  the  new. 

To  trace  advertising,  and  give  our  Catalogue 
the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the 
following  unusually  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  seen,  and  who  encloses  us 
20  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Catalogue, 
and  also  send,  free  of  charge,  our  famous  50- 
cent  Newport  Collection  of  Seeds,  containing 
one  packet  each  of  New  White  Sweet  Pea 
“  Emily  Henderson,”  New  Butterfly  Pansy, 
New  Crested  Zinnia,  Succession  Cabbage,  New 
York  Lettuce,  and  Ponderosa  Tomato,  in  a 
red  envelope,  which,  when  emptied  and  re¬ 
turned,  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-centcash  pay¬ 
ment  on  any  order  of  goods  selected  from 
Catalogue  to  the  amount  of  $1 .00  and  upward. 

H  PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.H 

85  &  87  CORTI.ANDT  8T.,  NKtV  YORK.  SS*EH 


Cyclone  \ 
,  Seedefl 


Cyclone  az*  seeder 

sows  timothy,  clover  and  all 
Other  seeds  perfectly  even.  r>0 
,  acres  a  day.  Saves  %  labor  pi 
seed,  200,000  in  use.  Sent  on 
trial.  Special  price  and  oir- 
culars  tree.  CHAMPION 
aPSEEUEIl  CO.  Urhana, Ind. 

FRUIT  PACKAGES  "XT 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 
>31  Write  to  us  and  inquire  about 
ji  our  cheap  Berry  Baskets. 
■  Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO., 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


PLANT  DOXES 

■  For  HOT-BED  USE  1000. 

4-lnch  cube.  4J^-inch  cube,  or  5-inch  cube. 

BERRY  CRATES 

and  CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  price  list.  Address 

JOLBY  -  BINKLEY  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


HOMESTEAD  FRUIT  FARM 

I  KUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL  Trees,  SMALL  FRUIT  Plants  and  Vines.  All  stock  guaranteed 
as  represented.  Prices  reduced.  We  can  save  you  money  on  large  or  small  orders.  Berry  Crates 
and  Baskets.  Catalogue  FREE.  Address  I).  B.  GARVIN  &  SON,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


We  will  pay  $300  for  a  mime. 

SWEET  PEAS,S?»»S,r'  Only  40c.  A  POUND! 

For  full  particulars  of  $300  offer  and  the  handsomest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  catalogue  of  Flowers,  Vegetables  and  Fruits,  containing  all  old  fa¬ 
vorites  and  cream  of  new  Novelties,  printed  in  17  different  colors,  elegant 
colored  plates.  Send  10  cts.  (which  may  be  deducted  from  first  order)  for 

X/IOI^Q  FLORAL  GUIDE. 

w  I  IX.  SEEDS  contain  the  germ  of  life. 

JAMES  VICK’S  SONS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IN  SETTING  FORTH  THE  MERITS  OF  OUR 

UNITED  STATES 
^SEPARATOR 

*  We  will  let  the  practical  users  themselves 
speak  for  the  machine. 

P  NOTE  THE  FOI.EO  WING — ■  ~ 

.  PROPRIETORS  OF  31  CREAMERIES. 

■/  The  U.  S.  No.  1-B.  Separators  are  running  to  our 

r  entire  satisfaction  and  fulfil  your  guarantee.  They  are 

doing  very  close  work.  In  ten  tests  of  two  machines, 
running  together  4,455  lbs.  per  hour,  hardly  a  trace  of 
fat  was  discernible.  WM.  BEARD  &  SONS. 


BEARD  &  SONS. 


Lime  Springs,  Ia.,  June  20,  1894. 

5,000  POUNDS  IN  TWO  HOURS.  IIARDLY  A  TRACE. 

We  have  run  over  5,000  lbs.  of  milk  in  two  hours  through  the  U.  S.  No.  1-B.  Separator, 
and  it  does  its  work  well.  We  could  hardly  find  a  trace  of  fat  in  the  skimmed  milk 
Whitney’s  Pt.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20,  1894.  BARNES  &  WHITTAKER. 

CANNOT  SPEAK  TOO  HIGHLY  OF  THE  U.  S. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  your  U.  S.  No.  1-B.  Separator  which  T  have  been  using 
the  past  season.  It  has  a  large  capacity,  is  a  clean  skimmer  and  never  gets  out  of  repair 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12,  1894.  E.  c.  RINDGE. 

Catalogue  containing  full  description  -jgf-  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

and  testimonials.  ASK  FOR  IT.  Bellows  F_!fs,  VERMONT. 


March  2,  1895 


THE  .> 

;reatAmerican 


Compaq v 


pvSPINW ALc 


ACME  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

V/S^CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER. 

Variety  B  Is  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a  Harrow  is  Deeded. 


buy  “  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 


THE  KIND 
THAT  ARE 


MIXED  PAINT5 


AttVHOhESALK  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Hams, Hoofs,  all  colors,  &  SAt  E  Middlemen  s 
prollts  111  use  r>  I  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange*  farmers 
Alliance.  Ix>w  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEKSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  b.  Y. 


_  Is  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a  Harrow  is  needed. 

Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth  the  ground, 
^  while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  cultivate,  lift  and  turn  the 
entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The  backward  slant  of  the  coul- 
ters  prevents  tearing  up  rubbish,  and  reduces  the  draft. 
M ad e  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron, 
r"  ■  and  therefore  practicnlly  indestructible. 

3***  '  CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON  EARTH. 

Sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag— 8S  and  upwards. 
twr*  a'  2V.  B.—I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points. 

9S  QCIUT  f)U  TRIAI  to  responsible  farmers,  to  be  returned  I  AGENTS 
u,r  ’  n,nL’  at  my  expense,  if  not  satisfactory.  I  WANTED 

3S  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J., 

”  - >  and  30  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO. 


Variety 
of  sizes 


Suitable^® 

for  all  §§§ 
work.  . 


When  you  can  get  the  Best  at 
Cargo  prices  in  any  Quantity. 
Binner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Sets, 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  pre¬ 
miums  given  to  Club  Agents. 
Good  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


HAS  ATTACHED  TO  ITA 
BROAD  GUARANTEE. 

EASILY  UNDERSTOOD  .  PROTECTS 
THE  PURCHASER  ALWAYS 

Fulfilled  by  tHe  Mariufaeturer. 

OU  R.  I  8  05- 
CATALO CUE 
illustrates  and  describes 
the  IMPLEMENTS  that  we 
GUARANTEE  SO  HIGHLY 


(Mention  this  paper.) 


Soil  Pulverizer! 


IT  CRUSHES,  CUTS 

AND  HARROWS, 


1854.— Established  41  Years.— 1895 

The  Old  Reliable  Halladay 1 H 
Standard ,  Halladay  Geared , 


The  most  simple  and  useful  implement 
known  to  agriculture.  For  preparing  irrigable 
land  it  Is  without  a  peer.  Thousands  in  use. 
Indorsed  by  all.  Address 

J.  JP.  PARHIIin, 

MANUFA  CTURER , 

RIPLEY,  OHIO. 


OEMSTEEL 

and  U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

WIND  MILLS, 

Guaranteed  to  be 

THE  BEST  MADE 


Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Shellers,  Stalk  Cutters,, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  etc.  I 


The  man  who  plants  for  profit,  must  work  wnne 
the  sun  shines.  Waste  time  means  money  lost* 
He  must  have  tools  that  will  do  the  work  Quick 
and  do  it  right.  The  PLANET  JR.  Labor-Sav¬ 
ing  Karin  Tools  are  modern  essentials  to  success¬ 
ful  competition.  They  are  money  savers,  labor 
savers,  time  savers.  They  make  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  do  a  half  a  dozen  things  in  the  time  it 
used  to  take  to  do  one.  \  ou  can  see  their  pictures, 

learn  their  uses,  satisfy  yourself  as  to  their  merits, 
by  getting  the  Planet  Jr.  hook  for  1895,  which 
we  send  Free. 

s.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


While 
The Sun 
Shines 


113  Water  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL, 


LOUDEfTsJ^L^HAY&GRfllN  IT 

IW  jmmmbk suns. 


WILL 

PAY 


RED  CEDAR 


greatest  line 

UAVTfim  C  on  Earth.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 
flAI  1  UULO  Alsovaluable  information  about 
Haying  and  Hav  Barns.  Our  slings  handle 
straw,  fodder  and  all  kinds  of  forage,  and  work  with 
any  elevator.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  fot 
harvest.  Write  at  once.  Address 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO..  Falrfleld,  Iowa. 


j.  W  Tanks  and  Cisterns. 

1  1  '  H  White  Pine.  Cypress.  Redwood. 

WILLIAMS  MFC.  CO., 

Market  St.,  Boston.  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 


ON  TRIAL! 


■  Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quan- 

—  3 _ _  _  .  tity  to  the  acre,  and  does  it  better  than 

pp  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  10  hours 

ij  3  I  #\  \  II /  /  j  fjL^'  --^1  on  what  the  machine  will  do  in  two  min- 

1  utes*  Sent  to  any  responsible  party  sub- 
gf  ject  to  approval,  that  will  fttrnish  satisfac- 

Bl  'C J  I  \  tory  references  or  rating  of  responsibility. 
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HOUSTON.  Fig.  48. 

Ideal  Dairy  Shape. 


THE  DAIRY  COW’S  SHAPE. 

WHAT  A  BUTTER  MACHINE  BOOKS  BIKE. 

The  “  Type  ”  That  Fills  the  Butter  Print. 

We  have  had  much  to  say  about  the  robber  cows  in 
the  dairy.  These  four-footed  thieves  eat  your  grain 
and  hay  with  great  relish,  but  when  it  comes  to  ren¬ 
dering  an  account  of  it  at  the  pail,  they  are  very  back- 
ward  about 
coming  for¬ 
ward  with  the 
butter.  A  care¬ 
ful  use  of  the 
Babcock  test 
will  show  these 
thieves  up,  but 
this  will  not 
pay  for  the  food 
they  consumed 
in  growing  into 
cows.  For  ob¬ 
vious  reasons, 
the  “  Babcock  ” 
is  of  no  use  in 
telling  what  a 
heifer  may  be 
expected  to  do 
after  she  calves. 

It  is  a  good  way  to  lose  money — this  feeding  a 
cow  for  a  year  or  more  in  order  to  learn  that  she 
is  a  thief.  In  many  dairies,  cows  are  not  bred 
but  bought,  and  in  this  case,  the  dairyman  ex¬ 
pects  to  find  a  certain  per  cent  of  his  purchases 
worthless.  That  per  cent  will  vary  according  to 
his  ability  to  determine  the  outward  signs  of  a 
good  butter  cow.  It  is  evident  that  there  must 
be  some  regular  characteristics  of  form  and 
shape  that  indicate  special  ability  in  animals. 

A  trotting  horse  has  one  shape,  a  cart  horse  an¬ 
other  and  so  on  with  runners  or  coachers. 

The  “points”  of  the  ideal  dairy  cow  have 
often  been  described,  but  we  think  that  the  first 
actual  demonstration  of  their  practical  value  in 
determining  the  cow's  dairy  standing,  is  given  by 
T.  L.  Haecker  in  Bulletin  35  of  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station  (St.  Anthony  Park).  The 
facts  and  illustrations  here  given  are  taken  from 
that  bulletin.  The  station  herd  consisted  of  23 
cows  of  all  sizes 
and  breeding. 

It  was  proposed 
to  make  a  year’s 
test,  feeding  all 
on  the  same 
kinds  of  food, 
and  keeping  ac¬ 
curate  accounts 
of  the  cost  of 
this  feeding 
and  of  the  prod¬ 
uct,  so  as  to 
show  the  exact 
cost  of  a  pound 
of  milk  or  but¬ 
ter  from  each 
cow.  Several 
things  were  to 
be  learned 
from  this,  but 

the  one  point  now  before  us  is  to  see  whether  out  of 
these  23  cows,  the  “robbers”  were  of  one  general 
shape,  while  the  “benefactors”  were  also  generally 
alike.  Results  show  that  this  was  so.  By  actual  per¬ 
formance  at  the  churn,  the  cows  were  easily  divided 
into  four  general  classes. 

Three  cows  stood  at  the  foot  so  far  as  profit  was 
concerned.  They  averaged  1,240  pounds  in  weight, 


and  in  shape  were  about  like  the  cow,  Dido,  shown  at 
Fig.  50.  They  were  large,  “  blocky  ”  and  square — 
level  and  well-rounded,  and  evidently  good  beef  ani¬ 
mals.  Such  a  cow  as  is  here  shown  might  be  expected 
to  make  beef  rather  than  butter.  The  figures  given 
later  on  show  that  is  what  she  did. 

Now  note  the  cow  Beckley,  shown  at  Fig.  52.  There 
were  four  in  this  class.  That  is  a  fair  dairy  animal. 


DORA.  Fig.  49/ 

Spare,  Angular  and  Deep. 


DIDO.  Fig.  50. 

Type  of  Beef  Cow — Blocky  and  Fat. 


BETTIE.  Fig.  51. 

Spare  and  Angular,  but  no  Depth. 


but  still  somewhat  too  round  and  smooth  for  a  good 
butter  maker.  That  frame  shows  a  tendency  to  lay 
on  too  much  flesh — though  the  hips  and  withers  are 
sharper  than  in  the  purely  beef  type.  The  neck  is 
too  short  and  heavy,  and  the  thighs  too  full.  Note 
the  difference  between  this  type  and  the  previous  one. 

Next  up  the  scale  came  three  cows  about  like  the 
cow  Bettie,  shown  at  Fig.  51.  This  cow  is  spare  and 


angular.  Her  hips  and  shoulders  are  prominent,  and 
she  would  not  put  on  fat  easily  ;  but  she  is  too  long 
and  lacks  depth  between  flank  and  middle.  Such  a 
cow  would  be  likely  to  be  hurt  by  very  heavy  feeding, 
as  she  seems  to  lack  stomach  capacity  and  depth. 
The  best  cow  in  the  herd,  Houston,  is  shown  at  Fig. 
48,  and  the  second  best,  Dora,  at  Fig.  49.  By  “best,” 
is  meant  the  one  that  produced  the  cheapest  pound  of 

butter.  These 
cows  are  fair 
types  of  the 
best  12  cows  in 
the  herd.  See 
how  these  cows 
differ  from 
those  in  the 
other  groups ! 
The  leader, 
Houston,  Fig. 
48,  is  about  the 
ideal  shape  for 
a  butter  cow. 
Notice  the  thin, 
spare  neck, 
the  prominent 
bones,  the  great 
paunch,  slim 
tail,  lung 

power,  and  well  set  udder.  You  would  also  find 
the  eye  bright  and  lively,  and  the  skin  loose,  • 
soft  and  dark  yellow  in  color.  That  is  the  cow 
to  select  for  butter.  She  is  built  to  form  a  direct 
line  between  the  feed  box  and  the  churn, 
breeds  counted  for  little  in  this  test,  but  you 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Houston  is  a 
cross  between  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  Dora  a 
Jersey,  Bettie  a  Guernsey,  Beckley  a  grade 
Jersey  and  Dido  a  Short-horn.  A  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  made  the  most  butter  of  any  cow  in  the 
herd,  but  it  cost  more  per  pound  than  Houston’s 
or  Dora’s.  This  Holstein  was  shaped  much  like 
Dora,  and  probably  had  some  Guernsey  blood. 

During  the  winter  these  cows  were  fed  on 
ensilage,  hay  and  grain,  consisting  of  bran,  lin¬ 
seed  meal  and  barley.  On  pasture,  they  were 
fed  a  small  grain  ration.  They  were  heavily 
fed.  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  the  next 
page.  The  rule  in  good  dairying,  is  to  give  the 

cows  all  they 
will  eat  clean, 
of  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  ration. 
Of  course,  un¬ 
der  such  man¬ 
agement,  the 
robber  cows 
have  a  grand 
chance  to  steal, 
because  they 
have  all  the 
food  they  wish, 
and  are  all  too 
seldom  inter¬ 
fered  with.  It 
is  easy  to  see 
how  a  big,  fine- 
looking  cow 
like  Dido, 
might  deceive  a 

dairyman.  She  gives  a  big  mess  of  milk,  and  costs  less 
to  feed  than  little  Dora.  A  man  might  figure  out  the 
cost  of  the  food  and  weigh  the  milk,  and  think  that  he 
had  ample  proof  that  Dora  was  the  robber.  With  milk 
at  three  cents  a  qaart,  there  would  be  little,  if  any, 
difference  in  profit ;  and  if  the  beef  value  of  Dido 
were  taken,  she  might  prove  the  more  profitable  cow. 
But  the  object  of  this  feeding  was  butter,  and  judged 


BECKLEY.  Fig.  52. 

Too  Much  Inclined  to  Fatten 
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by  the  cows’  ability  to  secrete  that  yellow  fat  out  of 
the  food  given  them,  Dido  was  a  fraud  compared  with 
her  little  stable  companion.  That  was  not  so  much 
her  fault,  any  more  than  it  is  the  fault  of  the  mule 
that  it  cannot  beat  the  trotter  on  the  race  track. 
Dido  was  bred  and  built  for  beef  making — for  putting 
fat  on  her  bones  instead  of  in  the  milk.  Instead  of 
blaming  her  for  that,  we  should  praise  her  for  pro¬ 
viding  a  living  model  and  example  of  how  not  to  do  it; 
when  we  buy  or  select  a  cow  for  the  butter  dairy.  A 
study  of  the  points  of  difference  between  Dido  and 
Dora,  is  equal  to  a  whole  map  of  ‘  dairy  form.”  This 
is  what  the  five  pictured  cows  consumed  during  the 
year.  They  were  on  pasture  about  130  days  : 

POUNDS  CONSUMED  IN  ONE  YEAK. 


Bran.  Barley.  Corn.  Lins’d.  Roots.  En’ge.  Hay 

Houston . 2064  840  306  546  1640  4180  2150 

Dora..., . .  1729  894  434  446  1780  3046  205n 

Bettle . . . .  1528  800  252  384  1780  3920  168« 

Beckley .  1806  874  345  450  1870  4702  196.) 

Dido .  1331  796  265  341  1745  3662  182  4 


That  is  what  the  cows  ate  ;  now  let’s  see  what  they 
did  with  it  : 

RECORD  FOR  ONE  YEAR. 


Weight 

Cost 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Cost  of  1 

of  cow. 

of  feed. 

of  milk,  of  butter. 

lb.  butter 

Houston . 

. . .  931 

$41.22 

6976 

444.80 

09.3 

Dora . 

. .  .  877 

37.58 

6515 

428.90 

08.8 

Bettie . 

. . .  802 

34.04 

4957 

324.40 

10.5 

Beckley . 

...  942 

39.24 

4949 

364.82 

10.8 

Dido . 

...  1302 

32.13 

5562 

262.30 

12.2 

Average  of  23  cows  . 

...  976 

37.82 

6407 

364.00 

10.6 

The  prices  for  feed  in  Minnesota  are  reckoned  as 
follows:  Timothy  hay,  $5.60  per  ton;  barley  meal, 
$14  ;  oats,  $18  ;  corn  meal,  $14  ;  linseed,  $26  ;  bran  $11; 
ensilage,  squashes  and  roots,  $2.  These  low  prices  ac¬ 
count  for  the  low  cost  of  a  year’s  food. 

A  dozen  lessons  might  be  drawn  from  that  state¬ 
ment.  Dora  is  a  little  cow — 100  pounds  lighter  than  the 
average;  yet  see  how  she  distanced  the  biggiant,  Dido. 
The  latter  weighed  450  pounds  more,  but  the  little 
cow  beat  her  by  160  pounds  of  butter.  Why  ?  Because 
Dora  was  built  for  butter,  while  Dido  was  built  for 
beef.  If  we  could  print  the  record  of  all  these  23 
cows,  we  could  show  you  a  number  of  “  manure 
makers  ”  that  will  have  to  be  rooted  out.  The  single 
point  of  this  article  is  to  illustrate  the  external  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  good  butter  cow.  Mind  you,  these  pic¬ 
tures  do  not  show  the  superior  points  of  a  milk  cow, 
but  the  form  you  should  look  for  in  buying  a  cow  to 
give  rich  milk. 

THE  COUNTRY’S  MILK  TRADE. 

How  New  Orleans  People  Are  Supplied. 

Just  after  the  war,  I  remember  living  in  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  as  a  child,  and  that  it  was  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  get  good  milk  at  any  price,  most  of  it  being 
watered  and  of  a  bluish  color.  But  now,  one  can  find 
as  good  milk  in  New  Orleans,  as  in  New  York  City. 
As  New  Orleans  is  the  most  peculiar  of  American 
cities,  so  the  milk  trade  of  New  Orleans  is  the  most 
peculiar  of  all  milk  trades.  The  producer  acts  as 
middleman  and  retailer,  gets  all  the  proceeds,  and  it 
is  to  him  a  veritable  bonanza.  This  trade  is  controlled 
by  Germans  and  Gascons,  for  the  most  part,  wdio  retail 
the  milk  for  five  cents  a  pint,  and  40  cents  a  gallon  ;  if 
you  bought  a  barrel,  you  would  have  to  pay  at  the  rate 
of  five  cents  a  pint.  These  men  have  dairies  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  most  of  which  are  on  Metairie 
Ridge,  and  as  they  are  able  to  get  40  cents  a  gallon  for 
all  the  milk  they  can  produce,  many  of  them  have  be¬ 
come  prosperous,  and  some  of  them  rich,  in  a  small 
way. 

The  milk  wagons  of  New7  Orleans  are  as  peculiar  as 
its  other  environments,  and  cause  strangers  visiting 
the  town  no  small  amusement.  They  are  high  in  front, 
and  slope  down  in  the  back. 

Why  is  the  producer  of  milk  in  New  Orleans  able  to 
get  40  cents  a  gallon  for  his  milk,  when  the  producers 
of  milk  elsewhere  are  able  to  get  less  than  half  of  this 
amount?  This  question  is  easily  answered.  For  the 
most  part,  the  men  who  engage  in  agricultural  call¬ 
ings  within  100  miles  of  New  Orleans,  are  the  sugar 
planters  of  Louisiana,  who  have  had  incomes  of  from 
$50,000  to  $500,000  a  year,  and  who  have  lived  in  an 
elegance  and  luxury  that  would  put  a  German  prince 
to  shame.  They  would  have  hooted  at  any  one  who 
would  have  suggested  the  idea  of  producing  milk  for 
the  profit  that  wras  in  it,  and  the  trade  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  have  their  dairies  at  the 
city  limits;  and  there  has  not  been  competition 
enough,  up  to  this  time,  to  lower  the  price.  What  an 
opportunity  this  would  be  to  a  community  of  North¬ 
ern  farmers  !  Most  of  these  milkmen  are  illiterate, 
and  know  little  save  about  cows  and  milk  ;  but  I  found 
a  young  lady  belonging  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
aristocratic  families  of  New  Orleans,  who,  finding 
nothing  else  to  do,  had  established  a  dairy  near  the 
city,  and  was  making  a  great  success  of  it. 

A  city  ordinance  allows  one  to  keep  as  many  as  two 
cows  within  the  city,  and  to  that  extent  it  is  possible 
to  have  a  small  dairy  within  the  tow'n.  Some  people 
of  moderate  means  have  taken  advantage  of  this  to 
supply  their  own  tables,  besides  making  a  small  sum 
by  selling  to  their  neighbors 


The  reader  will  see  from  the  above  that  the  milk 
trade  of  New  Orleans  is  quite  a  primitive  affair,  and 
that  the  producers  enjoy  advantages  of  which  the 
Northern  milkmen  never  dreamed.  I  understand  that 
within  the  last  few  years,  some  farmers  living  on  the 
I.  C.  R.R.,  above  New  Orleans,  have  established  a 
Consolidated  Dairy  Company,  and  that  they  ship  their 
milk  into  the  city  twice  a  day  by  tram.  They  have  a 
depot  and  sell  milk,  cream,  and  buttermilk,  which  I 
hear  spoken  of  in  very  high  terms.  I  am  indebted  to 
the  ladies  of  New  Orleans  for  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  this  article,  and  I  am  able,  therefore,  to  as¬ 
sure  the  reader  that  it  is  true  and  correct  in  every 
particular.  s.  H.  .tames. 

How  Milk  is  Sold  in  Cleveland. 

The  milk  business  of  Cleveland  is  probably  con¬ 
ducted  differently  from  that  of  any  other  city  of  the 
same  size  in  the  United  States.  More  than  one-half 
of  the  milk  consumed  is  sold  direct  from  farmers’ 
wagons,  or  from  dealers  who  live  in  the  country  and 
take  the  milk  at  the  barns.  There  is  land  enough 
adapted  to  dairying  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of 
the  city  limits,  to  furnish  all  the  milk  consumed  in  a 
city  of  330,000  inhabitants,  which  is  about  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Cleveland  at  present.  This  land  is  more 
valuable  for  other  purposes,  a  good  portion  being 
used  for  fruit  growing,  market  gardening,  etc.  For 
this  reason,  nearly  half  of  the  milk  is  shipped  in  on 
the  various  railroads  centering  in  Cleveland  ;  30  miles 
is  about  the  farthest  point  from  which  the  milk  sup¬ 
ply  is  drawn.  The  milk  trains  arrive  in  the  city 
from  eight  to  nine  o’clock  a.  m.,  with  milk  of  that 
morning  and  the  evening  previous,  which  is  loaded  on 
retail  wagons  and  mostly  distributed  before  noon. 
Wagons  driven  directly  from  the  farms,  begin  sup¬ 
plying  customers  from  six  to  seven  in  the  morning,  so 
that  many  people  receive  milk  less  than  three  hours 
old  for  breakfast. 

The  milk  business  is  mostly  conducted  by  small 
dealers,  not  averaging  more  than  five  cans  each,  al¬ 
though  there  are  a  few  dealers  in  town  who  handle 
40  or  50  cans  of  10  gallons  each,  supplying  the  hotels 
and  restaurants.  The  price  paid  at  farms  within 
driving  distance,  and  for  milk  delivered  by  rail,  is 
about  the  same  ;  10  cents  per  gallon  of  834  pounds, 
from  April  1  to  November  1  ;  and  14  cents  the  rest  of 
the  year,  have  been  the  general  prices  for  the  last  15 
years.  Farmers  who  ship  their  milk  pay  15  cents  per 
can  freight,  thus  netting  them  123^  cents  and  8% 
cents  on  platform  at  the  milk  station.  There  has 
been  a  tendency  to  cut  the  price  by  the  shippers  the 
past  two  years,  during  March,  some  paying  but  12 
cents  per  gallon.  The  retail  price  in  summer  for  the 
past  five  years,  has  been  five  cents,  and  six  cents  in 
winter,  although  a  few  who  sell  their  own  milk,  or 
drive  directly  from  farms,  get  one  cent  more  for  most 
of  their  milk.  Competition  is  very  strong  iu  the 
Cleveland  retail  trade,  milk  probably  being  delivered 
fresher  and  in  better  condition  than  in  any  other  city 
of  equal  size  in  this  country.  City  consumers  are 
generally  willing  to  pay  more  for  milk  direct  from 
the  farms.  o.  T.  B. 

South  Euclid,  Ohio. 


NOTES  ON  HOTHOUSE  LAMBS. 

In  reading  the  accounts  of  hothouse  lambs  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  I  noticed  the  facts  given  by  Mr.  Clark  Allis. 
I  keep  a  flock  of  100  ewes,  and  have  no  difficult/  in 
having  a  large  percentage  of  my  ewes  drop  lambs  in 
November  and  December.  From  October  15  to  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  they  dropped  25  lambs  ;  from  December  1  to 
January  1,  15  ;  and  from  January  1  to  date  (February 
8)  they  have  dropped  40,  making  a  total  of  80  lambs 
from  the  100  ewes  or  four-fifths  of  the  flock  before 
February  8.  I  find  no  difference  in  regard  to  having 
early  lambs,  between  the  ewes  approaching  the  Merino 
breed,  and  those  favoring  the  coarser  wools  ;  but  I 
do  see  a  great  difference  when  it  comes  to  making  a 
45-pound  lamb  quickly,  as  the  ewes  favoring  the  Down 
or  Dorset  breeds  give  much  more  milk  and  of  a  richer 
quality.  They  distance  the  Merinos  from  two  to  three 
weeks  in  the  growth  and  fattening  of  a  lamb. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  raising  of  early 
lambs,  is  the  kind  of  ram  used.  Last  year  I  used  a 
grade  Shropshire  ram,  and  by  so  doing  it  cost  me  one- 
half  the  price  of  the  spring  lambs,  as  some  of  them 
would  breed  back  to  the  fine  wool  and  some  would 
breed  to  the  Shropshire  making  a  very  uneven  lot.  I 
have  great  faith  in  the  Dorset  sheep,  as  I  never  had 
such  a  beautiful  lot  of  lambs  as  this  year,  and  they 
reach  the  required  weight  from  one  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  any  other  breed  I  have  ever  seen  tried. 

Mr.  Clark  Allis  says  that  he  turned  a  Shropshire 
sheep  into  his  flock,  and  I  would  like  to  know  why  he 
did  that  as  the  Dorset  ram  is  twice  as  likely  to  get  ewes 
in  lamb  as  any  other  breed.  They  are  much  more  act¬ 
ive,  and  hot  weather  seems  to  have  no  effect  on  them 
whatever,  when  other  breeds  grow  lazy  and  sluggish. 
What  is  more,  the  yearling  Dorset  lamb  is  ahead  of 


any  other  breed,  I  think,  for  fattening  purposes.  I 
form  this  idea  from  the  fact  that  one  of  my  neighbors 
raised  from  40  ewes  of  the  fine  wooled  breed,  39  lambs. 
He  marketed  29,  and  the  10  culls  remaining,  he  allowed 
to  run  over  summer  ;  in  December  they  were  sold  and 
averaged  90  pounds  each,  and  were  as  fat  as  seals. 

I  find  it  no  great  task  as  they  tell  us,  to  have  our 
ewes  get  with  lamb  in  June  and  July.  I  turn  two 
Dorset  rams  with  my  100  ewes,  allowing  50  to  each 
ram  ;  this  I  think  about  right.  I  give  the  ewes  new, 
fresh  pasture,  a  cool,  shady  place  to  spend  the  noon¬ 
day,  and  plenty  of  cool,  fresh  water  and  salt  regularly. 
These  are  the  most  important  factors.  D.  s.  L. 

Middleport,  N.  Y. 


NOTES  ON  PEAR  CULTURE. 

Pear  culture,  in  my  opinion,  is  as  profitable  as  the 
growing  of  other  fruits,  and  in  some  instances,  more 
so,  depending  more  or  less  upon  soil,  location,  varieties 
grown,  and  the  man  who  grows  them.  The  crop  itself 
is  more  reliable  and  less  perishable  than  many  other 
fruits,  and  this  is  a  fact  not  to  be  ignored.  Many 
orchards  may  be  found  in  this  State,  of  good  bearing 
age,  that  give  annual  net  returns  of  $100  to  $125  per 
acre,  while  others  greatly  exceed  this.  My  experience 
and  observation  incline  me  to  the  opinion  that  winter 
varieties,  as  a  rule,  do  not  pay  so  well  as  those  that 
ripen  in  autumn. 

The  increase  of  fungi,  and  the  various  forms  of  in¬ 
sect  life  that  prey  upon  the  pear,  are  the  most  serious 
obstacles  to  successful  work  in  growing  this  fruit. 
Spraying  for  both  must  be  resorted  to  at  the  proper 
season  to  produce  good  fruit,  and  this  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  thorough  cultivation  and  generous  feeding 
of  required  plant  foods,  consisting  largely  of  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid. 

Farmers,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  often 
used,  are  not  the  best  of  fruit  growers,  and  hence  are 
not  advised  to  go  into  general  pear  planting,  unless 
they  decide  at  least  to  give  their  trees  a  portion  of  the 
care  that  would  be  given  to  a  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes. 
Necjlect  is  the  cause  of  more  crop  failures  in  all  fruit 
growing  than  all  other  causes  combined.  Poorly 
grown  apples  may  be  disposed  of  to  the  manufacturers 
of  cider,  or  to  the  evaporating  establishments,  but 
worthless  pears  scarcely  have  any  value. 

S.  D.  WILLAKD. 

SHORT  FRUIT  NOTES. 

Abundance  Plum  and  Peaches. — In  a  recent  R. 
N.-Y.  are  several  complaints  about  the  Abundance 
plum  failing  to  fruit.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  has  done 
well  here.  I  have  propagated  and  planted  it  to  some 
extent,  but  have  not  fruited  it  yet.  1  have  budded  on 
the  peach,  and  have  planted  on  high  and  low  ground. 
It  would  be  well  for  those  who  have  been  complaining 
about  its  not  fruiting,  to  state  under  what  conditions 
they  are  growing  it.  Why  not  diagnose  a  tree  as  well 
as  an  animal  ?  The  peach  crop,  I  am  afraid,  is  gone  ; 
our  best  authorities  here  state  that  the  peach  will  not 
stand  more  than  13  degrees  below  zero.  I  think  that 
when  conditions  are  favorable,  it  will  endure  a  low 
temperature.  The  mercury  was  18  degrees  below  zero 
here.  I  plant  my  peaches  on  high  ground,  and  I  think 
that  plums  ought  to  be  planted  on  high  ground  also. 
A  few  degrees  of  temperature  may  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  failure  or  success  with  a  crop. 

Illinois.  WM.  JACKSON. 

Anthracnose  in  Raspberries. — In  examining  the 
different  varieties  of  raspberries,  I  find  that  kinds 
which  make  a  rank  growth,  are  much  more  exempt 
from  this  disease  than  those  of  medium  growth.  The 
Tyler,  Souhegan  and  others  of  the  early  varieties, 
seem  to  be  the  most  affected.  There  is  a  remarkable 
difference  on  my  grounds  between  the  Shaffer  and 
Columbian  growing  near  together.  The  Shaffer  is 
nearly  ruined,  while  the  Columbian  is  entirely  free 
from  the  disease.  I  cannot  account  for  this  unless  the 
Columbian,  because  of  its  rank  growth  and  thick  bark 
resists  it  better.  The  smaller  the  cane,  the  quicker 
a  spot  of  the  disease  can  grow  and  encircle  it  and 
destroy  the  flow  of  sap  in  the  bark.  It  will  greatly 
check  this  disease  to  cut  and  burn  the  canes  soon  after 
picking.  Give  clean  culture  and  set  new  fields  often 
remote  from  the  old  fields.  chas.  mills. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

The  Squash  Bugs. — I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
last  season  among  my  squash  vines,  from  the  large, 
brown  bug,  generally  known  among  farmers,  by 
reason  of  its  exceedingly  disagreeable  odor,  as  the 
“stink  bug.”  For  awhile,  we  hand  picked  the  vines, 
early  in  the  morning,  but  this  did  not  make  the  im¬ 
pression  on  the  pests  we  had  anticipated,  though  some 
mornings  we  collected  a  pint  from  a  single  acre.  We 
next  took  a  lot  of  shingles,  and  pressed  these  down  on 
their  sides  in  the  hills  at  a  sharp  angle,  so  that  the 
upper  edge  of  each  was  about  a  couple  of  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  made  a  warm  place 
to  retreat  to  when  night  came,  and  on  going  the  rounds 
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in  the  early  morning,  lots  of  bugs  were  found  on  the 
underside,  when  by  bringing  two  pieces  together  they 
are  easily  killed.  In  about  10  days,  the  bugs  were 
nearly  exterminated.  Much  of  the  injury  by  the  bugs 
is  done  when  the  vines  have  but  little  more  than 
broken  ground,  by  their  sucking  the  juice  from  the 
upright  stem.  Late  in  the  season  when  the  vines  have 
well  covered  the  ground,  it  is  not  rare  to  see  scattered 
leaves  almost  covered  with  them.  If  the  squash  vines 
have  been  well  fed  with  food  rich  in  nitrogen,  these 
last  attacks  will  do  but  little  harm.  I  am  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  this  black  fellow  should  be  called  a 
“pumpkin”  rather  than  “squash”  bug,  for  I  have 
noticed  that  in  one  section  where  the  cultivation  of 
the  pumpkin  has  for  years  been  given  up,  this  bug  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared.  j.  J.  h.  Gregory. 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


QUALITY  IN  POTATOES  WANTED. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  26,  I  saw  a  letter  from 
T.,  New  Jersey,  about  prices  of  potatoes,  and  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  consumption;  also  your  answer.  Wheat 
being  so  cheap,  of  course,  has  something  to  do  with 
the  decreased  price.  But  that  is  only  one  of  the 
causes.  If  T.  will  go  to  some  of  our  potato-growing 
counties  in  the  fall  when  they  are  shipping,  and  buy 
a  bushel  at  random,  take  them  home  and  eat  them,  he 
will  have  discovered  another  reason  why  the  consump¬ 
tion  is  falling  off.  Potato  growers  are  hugging  them¬ 
selves  almost  to  death  over  the  discovery  that  they 
think  they  have  made,  namely,  to  plant  late.  They 
get  the  most  rank  growing  kinds  they  can  find,  wait 
till  the  middle  or  last  of  June,  and  then  plant.  Of 
course,  the  tubers  do  not  set  much  till  fall  rains  set 
in,  and  then  they  grow  so  rapidly  that  the  deposit  of 
starch  cannot  keep  up  with  the  growth.  The  tuber 
may  be  full  grown  by  the  time  frost  kills  the  vines, 
and  that  stops  the  potato  right  there  ;  it  gains  nothing 
more.  The  skin  is  slower  to  set  where  the  vines 
have  been  cut  by  the  frost,  and  in  fact,  they  are  a 
ragged-looking  lot  at  best. 

I  had  been  selling  potatoes  last  August  for  70,  down 
to  60  cents  a  bushel,  some  at  the  stores,  some  to  con¬ 
sumers  direct.  One  day,  one  of  the  merchants  said  to 
me,  “I  have  bought  a  load  of  potatoes  to-day,  and 
you  ought  to  see  them.”  I  went  with  him  down  cel¬ 
lar.  Turning  to  me,  he  said,  “  You  don’t  raise  any 
such  potatoes  as  those.”  I  had  to  admit  then  and 
there  that  I  did  not.  They  would  weigh  from  one  to 
three  pounds,  and  a  coffee  pot  run  through  a  thrash¬ 
ing  machine  so  as  to  let  it  hang  together,  would  de¬ 
scribe  their  shape  and  color.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
paid  28  cents  a  bushel.  Some  that  bought  them  have 
given  up  eating  potatoes ;  some  have  come  to  me  to 
get  some,  and  are  willing  to  pay  what  I  ask  for  them. 
We  are  told  that  we  must  make  a  better  article  of 
cheese,  so  as  to  extend  the  demand.  We  are  told  the 
same  as  to  butter.  We  know  that  we  must  spray  our 
apple  trees,  or  we  cannot  give  the  apples  away.  We 
know  that  we  must  sow  clean  grass  seed,  or  we  can¬ 
not  get  top  prices  for  hay.  Why  not  halt  before  we 
go  any  further,  and  try  to  build  up  instead  of  de¬ 
stroying  such  a  valuable  industry  as  the  potato  trade? 

Wellsville,  N.  Y.  j.  a. 


CLOVER  HAY  FOR  HORSES;  DROPPING  OUT 
CORN. 

For  several  years,  the  hay  used  on  this  farm,  win¬ 
ter  and  summer,  has  been  principally  clover,  and  will 
be  the  same  in  the  future.  During  the  winter, 
especially  the  early  part,  the  horses  have  mainly  corn 
fodder  for  roughage.  Many  think  that  clover  hay  is 
dangerous  food  for  horses.  I  know  one  farmer  that 
says  plainly  that  he  believes  clover  hay  is  poisonous 
to  them.  Another  man  living  in  a  village  would 
hardly  accept  clover  hay  as  a  gift  for  his  horses.  Mr. 
Terry  appears  to  have  figured  that  it  was  cheaper  to 
keep  his  horses  on  clover  without  grain,  and  get  less 
work,  than  to  feed  clover  and  grain,  and  get  more 
work.  Clover  will  keep  a  horse’s  bowels  more  open 
than  Timothy.  Mr.  T.,  when,  using  his  farm  teams  on 
the  road,  never  trots  them.  By  training  them  to 
walk,  and  keeping  them  hard  at  it,  he  is  enabled  to 
make  better  time  than  the  average  teamster  by  spurts 
at  walking  and  trotting.  The  trotting  would  have  a 
tendency,  on  account  of  increased  action  to  produce 
looseness  of  the  bowels.  Mr.  Terry  does  not  feed  his 
driving  team  exclusively  on  clover,  but  feeds  some 
wheat  and  oats  also. 

The  custom  on  this  farm  is  to  feed  clover  hay  to  all 
the  stock,  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs — the  latter 
picking  up  heads  and  leaves  that  fall  from  the 
mangers  and  racks.  My  experience  teaches  that  it 
will  not  do  to  feed  horses  all  the  clover  hay  they 
desire,  and  I  ti-y  to  enforce  the  rule  of  never  placing 
more  before  them  than  they  will  eat  in  an  hour. 
This  is  their  evening  allowance  ;  in  the  morning,  they 
do  not  get  so  much.  At  noon,  when  at  regular  work, 
they  have  only  about  pne  hour  for  their  grain  am} 


hay  ration.  Two  winters  ago,  the  most  valuable 
horse  on  the  farm  stood  next  to  the  drop  from  the 
mow.  He  was  a  voracious  eater,  and  the  feeder  was 
repeatedly  cautioned  as  to  his  allowance,  but  would 
as  often  disregard  my  orders.  The  horse  became  very 
fat,  and  pulling  when  full  of  clover  hay,  gave  him  a 
touch  of  the  heaves,  reducing  his  value  on  the  market 
about  one-half.  The  fault  was  not  in  the  hay  as 
believed  by  most  people,  but  in  the  way  it  was  fed. 
The  ration  for  my  work  teams  now  is  a  small  feed  of 
corn,  clover  hay  and  corn  fodder  ;  the  amount  of  corn 
is  gauged  by  the  amount  of  work  being  done.  If  I 
wished  to  feed  wheat,  I  would  try  cutting  some  of  the 
hay,  and  mix  whole  wheat  with  it,  the  object  being 
to  make  the  horses  eat  the  wheat  slowly,  and  masti¬ 
cate  it  better.  I  do  not  grow  oats,  consequently  do 
not  feed  them. 

A  short  rotation  of  clover  and  wheat  raises  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  how  it  will  succeed.  Will  the  clover  be  a 
success,  growing  and  occupying  the  land  every  other 
year  ?  The  way  for  W.  II.  R.,  page  34,  if  he  wish  to 
grow  these  two  crops  alone,  would  be  to  try  them.  If 
sowing  wheat  for  hogs,  I  would  not  sow  the  bearded 
varieties,  and  would  hog  part  of  the  crop.  The  dry 
seasons  will  be  f avoidable  to  this  kind  of  harvesting. 
The  falling  wheat  will  act  as  a  mulch  to  the  young 
clover,  and  prevent  drought-killing.  Besides,  the 
young  clover  that  the  hogs  eat  while  consuming  the 
wheat,  is  a  necessary  part  ration  and  is  an  aid  to 
proper  digestion  of  the  wheat.  If  clover  flourishes  so 
well,  why  not  make  the  seed  crop  an  important  item  ? 
The  clover  crop,  as  a  whole,  can  be  made  the  most 
profitable  of  all.  I  have  a  curiosity  to  know  how  he 


NEW  DEVICE  FOR  AGITATING  SPRAYING  COMPOUNDS. 
Fig.  53. 


can  grow  clover  so  luxuriantly  on  land  so  stony  that 
it  cannot  be  plowed.  Does  it  grow  year  after  year  on 
the  same  land  in  continued  luxuriance  ?  I  am  strong 
in  the  belief  that  corn  can  be  grown  on  their  tillable 
land  by  level  cultivation  and  a  system  of  perfect  til¬ 
lage.  Such  land  can  be  made  such  a  conservator  of 
moisture  as  to  be  a  strong  factor  against  drought.  I 
would  not  give  up  the  corn  crop  till  I  had  thoroughly 
tested  the  matter  in  that  direction  john  m.  jamison. 


A  NEW  AGITATOR  FOR  SPRAYING  OUTFITS. 

The  great  difficulty  which  we  all  have  in  keeping 
spraying  liquids  in  suspension,  has  led  me  to  experi¬ 
ment  on  an  automatic  agitator,  with  the  result  that 
I  think  I  have  made  one  that  will  keep  any  liquid, 
fungicide  or  insecticide,  thoroughly  agitated.  This 
contrivance,  shown  at  Fig.  53,  is  made  for  use  with 
the  barrel  lying  on  its  side,  which  we  consider  the 
best  way  to  carry  it,  and  consists  of  an  arm  (a)  of  flat 
iron  one-eighth  inch  thick  and  seven-eighths  inch 
wide,  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  pump  and  enter¬ 
ing  the  barrel  about  six  or  eight  inches  from  its  head. 
This  arm  is  attached  to  an  elbow  (b),  with  arms  six 
inches  in  length,  which  is  fastened  into  a  socket 
about  four  inches  in  length,  that  is  bolted  to  the 
head  of  the  barrel  at  (c).  At  the  lower  end  of 
the  elbow  is  attached  a  short  arm  (d),  which  is  joined 
to  the  long  arm  that  carries  the  dashers  or  agitators 
(e).  This  joint  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  dashers 
may  lie  on  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and  not  be  lifted 
up  at  every  stroke  of  the  pump.  With  the  movement 
of  the  pump  handle,  the  dashers  move  backward  and 
forward  over  the  entire  bottom  of  the  barrel,  thus 
keeping  the  liquid  in  constant  motion.  In  order  that 
the  liquid  that  may  have  settled  on  the  bottom  may 
be  stirred  thoroughly  before  starting  the  pump,  the 
arm  (a)  is  fitted  to  the  pump  handle  by  a  slot  (/),  so 
that  it  may  be  quickly  slipped  off  and  worked  upward 
and  downward  a  few  times  before  beginning  to  pump. 
All  the  parts  are  ma4©  of  flat  iron  one-eighth  inch 
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thick  by  three-fourths  inch  wide,  and  can  be  made  by 
one  having  facilities  for  cutting  such  iron  and  drilling 
holes  to  fasten  it  together.  The  parts  are  held  to¬ 
gether  by  short  stove  bolts.  The  dashers  are  fastened 
to  the  rod  by  a  screw  passing  through  it. 

In  the  adjustment  of  this  apparatus  to  the  barrel, 
the  pump  must  be  brought  near  enough  to  the  end  of 
the  barrel  to  allow  of  the  full  sweep  of  the  pump 
handle,  and  the  rod,  (a)  fixed  to  the  handle  so  as  to 
give  a  full  sweep  to  the  elbow  (h)  that  the  dashers  may 
be  carried  forward  and  backward  to  their  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.  We  have  tested  this  agitator  as  far  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  feel  that,  if  prop¬ 
erly  adjusted,  it  will  be  entirely  satisfactory.  No 
patent  has  been  applied  for  on  this  appliance,  though 
we  think  this  special  form  originated  with  us,  and  we 
wish  the  fruit  growers  of  the  country  to  have  the 
benefit  of  it.  [prof.]  s.  t.  maynard. 


ONION  GROWING  AT  SOUTHPORT,  CONN. 

Land  is  prepared  for  onions  in  the  same  way  as  for 
the  truck  crops  generally.  The  soil  should  be  deep, 
mellow  and  thoroughly  pulverized,  but  not  light  or 
sandy.  Thorough  plowing  and  harrowing  are  followed 
in  this  section,  by  the  use  of  the  Meeker  smoothing 
harrow,  a  tool  invented  here  by  a  practical  onion 
grower  for  this  particular  business.  It  is  a  tool  now 
handled  by  the  trade  genei'ally,  and  does  the  work 
formerly  done  by  the  hand  rake.  If  this  tool  is  not 
used,  all  litter,  stones,  etc.,  must  be  raked  off  before 
the  seed  is  sown,  and  the  ground  made  smooth  and 
level.  Twelve  to  fifteen  two-horse  loads  of  stable 
manure,  and  half  a  ton  of  superphosphate  or  blood 
guano  per  acre,  may  be  used  as  fertilizer,  or  75  bushels 
of  unleached  ashes  and  one  ton  of  ground  bone  ;  or 
100  dumps  of  New  York  stable  manure.  When  a 
special  fertilizer  is  chosen,  complete  manure  for  gar¬ 
den  crops  is  generally  used.  Of  commercial  manures, 
probably  some  form  of  tankage  and  potash  has  been 
most  successful.  The  second  named  is  rather  deficient  in 
nitrogen,  but  answers  well  as  an  economical  change 
to  alternate  with  stable  manure. 

Sets  are  used  upon  land  run  out  with  smut,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  is  grown  from  seed  sown  3>£  to  4 
pounds  per  acre  in  rows  one  foot  apart.  A  special  seed 
drill  is  used  sowing  two  rows  at  a  time.  Onion  growers 
are  very  particular  about  the  seed.  Frequently  they 
will  pay  to  neighbors  $7  or  $8  per  pound  for  white 
seed,  and  $5  for  red  and  yellow,  for  seed  they  are  sure 
of,  rather  than  to  buy  of  reliable  outside  parties  for 
$2  to  S3. 

Sets  are  planted  by  hand  here.  No  machines  have 
been  used  for  that  purpose.  A  room  for  the  storage 
of  onions  should  be  dry  and  cool.  But  no  amount  of 
care  will  keep  an  onion  that  does  not  grow  properly, 
and  an  onion  that  does  grow  right  will  stand  consider¬ 
able  abuse.  Onions  should  be  thoroughly  dried  in  the 
field  and  carted  only  during  the  drying  part  of  a  good 
day,  picking  them  up  by  hand  clear  of  dirt  and  rubbish 
when  they  are  to  be  binned.  White  onions  are  some¬ 
times  dried  in  shallow  layers  upon  floors.  When  mar¬ 
keted  the  tops  are  pulled  or  cut.  The  onion  tools  used 
in  the  Southport  section  are  nearly  all  made  here,  the 
inventions  of  practical  growers  for  this  special  work. 
Probably  no  tools  are  better  adapted  to  the  business. 

E.  c.  BIRGE. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  jilease 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

The  Value  of  Cow  Manure. 

A.  L.  G'.,  Moorestown,  AT.  /. — What  is  the  manure  from  a  cow 
worth,  when  she  is  fed  a  ration  of  six  pounds  wheat  bran,  2lA 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  eight  to  ten  pounds  mixed  clover  hay, 
and  10  pounds  mangels,  per  day,  with  three  or  five  pounds  of  corn 
leaves,  provided  all  liquid  is  soaked  up  by  litter  and  land  plaster? 
This  feed  goes  on  for  six  months  in  the  stable,  all  but  one  hour 
per  day  for  exercise.  Also,  what  is  Nova  Scotia  land  plaster 
worth  as  a  fertilizer  direct,  and  when  used  as  an  absorbent  in  the 
stable  ? 

Ans. — The  manurial  value  of  the  ration  which  you 
feed,  will  be  influenced  more  or  less  by  the  amount  of 
milk  which  the  animal  produces.  It  is  usually  as¬ 
sumed  that  25  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen,  and  10  per 
cent  of  the  mineral  constituents,  that  are  contained  in 
the  feed,  are  retained  in  the  animal  product,  and  the 
remainder  voided  in  the  solid  and  liquid  portions  of 
the  manure.  On  this  assumption,  the  manure  value 
of  the  ration  which  you  are  now  feeding  would  be 
about  eight  cents,  valuing  the  nitrogen  at  12  cents 
per  pound,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  each  five  cents 
per  pound,  prices  which  you  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  same  elements  in  New  York  horse  manure  at  $2 
per  tap.  The  anqua]  report  pf  the  New  Jersey  station, 
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for  1893,  contains  on  pages  174-178,  inclusive,  the  aver¬ 
age  percentages  of  digestible  matter  and  fertilizer 
constituents  contained  in  the  feeds  used  upon  the 
farm.  From  these  tables,  you  should  be  able  to  make 
such  calculations  for  yourself.  Nova  Scotia  land 
plaster  contains  no  direct  fertilizing  constituents ; 
its  value  when  applied  upon  the  soil  is  due  to  its  in¬ 
direct  effect  in  setting  free  potash  compounds.  It  is 
useful,  however,  as  an  absorbent  in  the  stable,  though 
it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  a  value  for  it  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  I  would  suggest  that,  instead  of  using  plaster, 
you  use  “  acid  phosphate”  or  “kainit,”  both  of  which 
have  considerable  absorbing  or  fixing  properties  for 
ammonia  ;  probably  one  pound  per  day  per  cow,  of 
either  of  these  products  would  absorb  all  of  the  am¬ 
monia  that  would  be  likely  to  be  set  free.  These 
materials  are  worth  what  they  cost  for  the  fertilizing 
materials  contained  in  them,  the  absorbing  power 
being  obtained  without  any  money  consideration.  Of 
course,  where  materials  containing  fertilizer  con¬ 
stituents  are  used  as  absorbents,  their  full  value  is 
derived  only  when  so  managed  as  to  prevent  any  loss 
of  these  constituents  by  leaching. 

[PROF.]  E.  B.  VOORHEES. 

Knots  on  a  Mountain  Ash. 

J.  F.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — A  Mountain  ash  tree  about  15  or  20 
years  old,  did  not  do  well  last  year.  The  leaves  turned  yellow  and 
dropped.  I  notice  black  knots  on  the  limbs  in  several  places, 
abont  the  size  of  a  goose  egg.  Are  those  the  same  as  the  plum 
knot?  Is  it  contagious  to  plum  trees  that  are  nearby?  Is  there 
any  remedy  to  save  the  tree  ? 

Ans. — J.  F.  sent  one  of  these  knotty  swellings,  and 
they  are  of  a  similar  nature  to  the  large  gnarly  swell¬ 
ings  frequently  seen  on  forest  trees,  especially  oak. 
They  are  not  the  black  knots  of  plum  and  cherry 
trees,  and  their  nature  and  origin  are  probably  un¬ 
known.  As  the  swellings  are  apparently  not  of  a  fun¬ 
goid  nature,  plum  trees  near  by  will  doubtless  remain 
free  from  attack.  The  only  remedy  that  can  be  sug¬ 
gested  is  to  prune  the  knots  out  and  burn  them. 

m.  v.  s. 

Can  Bones  Be  Crushed  at  Home  ? 

R.  i S'.  3.,  Flushing,  0. — Can  we  not  purchase  our  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  form  of  bone,  by  manufacturing  our  own  bone  meal, 
and  having  the  necessary  machinery  for  grinding?  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  I  could  have  several  tons  of  bones  gathered  up  during  a 
season,  in  my  own  vicinity.  A  thrashing-machine  engine  could 
be  used  for  power.  Would  the  grinding  machinery  be  too  expen¬ 
sive  for  the  average  farmer  or  fruit  grower  to  purchase,  providing 
he  had,  say,  10  or  12  tons  to  grind,  annually?  By  purchasing 
muriate  of  potash,  and  using  stable  manure  liberally,  for  nitrogen, 
could  he  not  make  his  own  fertilizer,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than 
is  usually  paid  for  it  ? 

Ans. — Grinding  bones  to  a  proper  fineness,  is  one  of 
the  hardest  parts  of  fertilizer  making.  The  large 
manufacturers  first  steam  the  bones,  then  smash  them 
with  a  trip  hammer,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  the 
mill.  You  will  find  it  necessary  to  have  some  device 
for  crushing  the  bones  into  small  pieces  before  they 
will  enter  any  medium  sized  mill.  You  must  have 
something  to  do  on  a  large  scale,  the  work  done 
by  mortar  and  pestle.  With  ordinary  tools,  you  can 
only  expect  to  tui-n  out  a  coarse  product,  but  it  will 
probably  pay  you  to  mix  the  crushed  bone  and  muriate 
with  the  manure  some  months  before  applying  it. 
This  would  soften  the  coarse  bone  somewhat.  Where 
the  bone  costs  but  little,  steps  are  taken  to  soften  it 
after  crushing,  this  plan  may  prove  satisfactory- 
otherwise,  we  do  not  think  that  you  will  find  it  prof¬ 
itable. 

Crimson  Clover  for  Spring  Sowing. 

T.  M.  S.,  Dover,  N.  If. — I  have  one  acre  of  light  loam  soil,  on 
which  I  put  nine  barrels  of  hen  manure,  and  sowed  to  Hungarian 
grass  seed  June  14.  August  15  I  cut  three  tons.  What  do  you 
think  of  sowing  Crimson  clover  on  that  acre  in  the  spring,  for  a 
hay  crop  ? 

Ans. — We  doubt  whether  Crimson  clover  will  prove 
satisfactory  as  a  spring-sown  crop.  Its  most  econom¬ 
ical  use  is  when  sown  in  some  other  crop  in  late  sum¬ 
mer  so  as  to  grow  while  the  land  would  otherwise  be 
vacant.  We  think  a  crop  of  oats  cut  and  cured  before 
the  heads  fairly  form,  would  give  more  hay. 

Growing  Crimson  Clover  Seed  at  the  South. 

S.  II.  J.,  Mound,  La.— A.  large  amount  of  Crimson  clover  has 
been  sowed  all  over  the  country.  This,  no  doubt,  will  prove  a 
great  advantage  to  both  land  and  farmer,  and  the  good  that  will  be 
done  we  will  owe  largely  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  A  great  many  readers 
of  The  R.  N.:Y.  will  wish  to  know  how  to  save  the  seed  of  Crimson 
clover,  and  I  would  advise  you  to  answer  the  following  questions 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  an  early  date,  as  this  plant  matures  very  early 
in  the  Far  South  :  1.  Is  there  any  cheap  way  by  which  a  farmer 

can  save  two  or  three  bushels  for  his  own  use  ?  If  so,  give  the 
pi’ocess.  2.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  get  the  necessary  machinery 
for  saving  the  seed  on  a  large  scale  ?  I  am  testing  this  clover  in 
every  way  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  will  know  by  April 
whether  it  is  a  success. 

Ans. — These  questions  were  referred  to  Mr.  E.  G. 
Packard,  a  grower  of  this  seed.  “  How  would  you 
save  this  small  amount  of  seed,  Mr.  Packard  ?  ” 

‘•Cut  the  clover  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  fully  ripe. 
Gather  into  small  cocks.  As  soon  as  perfectly  dry, 
haul  to  the  barn  floor,  and  beat  or  tramp  off  the  seed 
in  the  haulm.  Shake  out  and  separate  the  straw. 
Then  sow  the  seed  in  the  chaff  by  hand.  The  seeds 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  haulm  except  by  a  ma¬ 
chine  made  expressly  for  the  purpose.” 


“  At  what  stage  of  its  growth  do  you  cut  for  seed  ?” 

“  Just  as  soon  as  fully  ripe,  or  when  the  larger  part 
of  the  seeds  are  hard.” 

“  What  machine  do  you  use  for  cutting  on  a  large 
scale  ? ” 

“  A  self-rake  reaper.  I  formerly  cut  with  a  mower 
and  raked  up  at  once  with  a  horse  rake.  So  much 
driving  over  and  stirring,  knocks  most  of  the  seed  off, 
so  there  is  little  left  to  hull.  The  self-rake  reaper 
avoids  all  this.” 

“  IIow  do  you  hull  it  ?  ” 

“  With  an  ordinary  clover  huller  such  as  is  used  for 
Red  clover  ;  but  it  must  be  adjusted  differently,  and 
have  riddles  and  sieves  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
Crimson  clover  seed.” 

‘  ‘  Does  the  huller  clean  it  ready  for  market  ?  ” 

“  No,  it  has  to  be  recleaned  with  improved  seed¬ 
cleaning  machinery.” 

“  Are  there  any  troublesome  weeds  that  ripen  with 
the  clover,  whose  seeds  cannot  be  separated  from  it 
by  machines  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  the  narrow-leaved  plantain  and  turnip  seed 
are  so  near  the  size  and  weight  of  the  clover  seeds, 
that  they  cannot  all  be  blown  out  or  sifted  out  by  any 
machine  I  have  seen.  Many  fields  are  entirely  free 
from  these  weeds,  while  in  others  they  are  very 
troublesome.  Sheep  sorrel  is  also  prevalent,  but  may 
be  readily  sifted  out  with  proper  sieves.” 

“  Wlxat  machinery  is  needed  ?  ” 

“For  saving  the  seed  on  a  large  scale,  a  large 
clover  huller  of  the  best  make,  a  good  10  or  12-horse¬ 
power  engine  and  boiler,  and  an  improved  recleaner. 
Total  cost,  $1,800  to  $2,000.  The  cost  of  the  clover 
huller  alone,  of  best  make,  is  $470.” 

“  How  much  seed  is  usually  harvested  from  an 
acre  ?  ” 

“  That  depends  largely  on  the  weather,  and  the 
skill  of  the  grower  in  harvesting  it.  The  usual  crop 
is  four  to  five  bushels  per  acre.  Seven  bushels  is  a 
large  crop.  I  have  heat’d  of  10  bushels  being  grown, 
but  that  is  exceptional.  1  have  never  got  that  much 
myself.” 

“  We  have  heard  that  the  growingof  the  seed  is  very 
profitable.  Is  such  the  case  ?  ” 

“Not  at  present  prices,  when  the  grower  has  to 
take  $3  per  bushel,  or  less,  for  his  crop  at  wholesale. 
It  costs  about  $1  per  bushel  to  harvest,  hull  and  re. 
clean  the  seed  for  market.  A  crop  of  seven  bushels 
per  acre  at  $3  per  bushel,  is  $21.  After  deducting  $7 
for  expense,  we  have  left  only  $14  for  the  seed  from 
an  acre.” 

“  Wherein  lies  the  chief  value  of  Crimson  clover  to 
the  general  farmer  ?  ” 

“  That  depends  upon  his  special  needs,  but,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  I  would  say,  as  a  soil  improver.  The 
fact  that  it  occupies  the  ground  during  the  winter  sea¬ 
son  when  otherwise  idle,  and  matures  its  crop  early 
enough  to  plant  summer  crops  after  it,  makes  it  the 
most  desirable  of  all  the  leguminous  plants  for  this 
purpose.” 

Knife  to  Cure  the  Quince  Blight. 

P.  8.,  Luzerne  County,  Pa. — I  have  two  dozen  fine  quince  trees — 
or  bushes,  as  most  people  term  them.  Mine  are  grown  in  tree 
form,  and  have  borne  three  crops.  Last  summer  nearly  one-half 
of  the  tops  of  all  of  them  blighted,  not  only  the  twigs,  but  whole 
limbs  in  some  instances.  I  went  over  them  before  the  fruit 
ripened,  and  cut  out  every  twig  and  limb  that  showed  blight,  but 
that  did  not  stop  it.  Will  there  be  any  chance  of  saving  the  trees? 
Last  spring,  I  sowed  salt  quite  plentifully  among  them,  also 
Canada  hard-wood  ashes.  They  are  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
very  large  apple  trees,  some  being  35  to  40  feet  high. 

Ans. — I  would  say  that  the  only  chance  to  save  the 
trees  is  to  keep  cutting,  even  if  you  take  the  tops  all 
off  ;  yes,  and  the  trunks  too,  for  new  tops  will  shoot 
out  and  if  the  roots  are  healthy  will  make  an  astonish¬ 
ing  growth  and  in  two  or  three  years  you  will  hardly 
know  that  the  trees  have  been  cut.  If  you  are  obliged 
to  cut  clear  to  the  ground,  many  shoots  will  spring 
up,  and  you  can  select  the  best  one  for  a  new  top  and 
keep  down  all  the  others.  Ashes,  even  used  in  a  large 
quantity,  sowed  among  them,  not  piled  around  the 
trees,  ought  not  to  do  any  harm,  but  I  don’t  know 
about  the  salt.  I  have  killed  young  trees  by  a  liberal 
application  of  salt  worked  into  the  ground  around 
them  ;  still  it  does  not  seem  that  it  could  hurt  trees 
old  enough  to  have  borne  three  crops.  To  repeat,  I 
would  keep  cutting  and  spray  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture.  e.  c.  G. 

Humus  for  a  Future  Potato  Crop. 

P.  II.  J.,  Pontiac,  Mich. — 1.  I  have  six  acres  of  light,  sandy  land, 
badly  run,  that  grew  only  40  or  50  bushels  of  potatoes  last  season. 

I  would  like  to  fit  it  to  raise  100  bushels  or  more  in  1896.  I  think 
Crimson  clover  will  be  a  success  here  if  the  season  be  not  too  dry, 
if  sown  in  July.  What  crop  can  I  grow  early  this  spring,  to  plow 
in  in  July,  and  then  sow  Crimson  clover  to  be  plowed  in  the  spring 
of  1896  and  planted  to  potatoes  ?  What  about  cow  peas  ?  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  better  than  nothing,  but  is  there  not  something  better? 
2.  Can  most  kinds  of  garden  seeds,  such  as  carrot,  onion,  beet, 
parsnip,  etc.,  be  cleaned  by  the  latest  improved  fanning  mills  ? 

Ans. — 1.  A  crop  of  oats  plowed  in  before  heading, 
would  be  the  surest  way  of  securing  an  early  crop  of 
vegetable  matter.  Peas  would  be  better,  as  they  would 
add  more  or  less  nitrogen.  The  Canada  field  pea  will 
probably  do  better  with  you  than  cow  peas.  Crimson 


clover  ought  to  make  a  good  growth  in  a  favorable 
season.  2.  Who  can  tell  us  about  the  fanning  mill  ? 

Something  About  Gooseberries. 

W.  M.,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y. — 1.  Can  the  English  gooseberry  be 
successfully  grown  in  western  New  York  ?  2.  Is  there  a  demand 
for  them  at  remunerative  prices,  sufficient  to  warrant  growing  in 
large  quantities ?  If  so,  where?  3.  At  what  stage  of  maturity 
should  they  be  marketed  ?  4.  What  is  the  best  variety  to  plant 
— soil,  good  corn  land,  with  good  protection  from  west  and  north 
winds  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  if  properly  cared  for.  That  is,  the  bushes 
must  be  kept  growing  vigorously,  and  judiciously 
pruned,  and  they  must  be  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  to  prevent  mildew.  We  would  not  take  the 
risk  of  planting  the  foreign  kinds  indiscriminately.  2. 
Yes.  At  prices  usually  prevailing,  they  should  prove 
profitable.  3.  Just  before  full  ripeness.  4.  From  our 
present  experience,  we  would  select  Columbus,  Tri¬ 
umph  and  Red  Jacket. 

White  Snow  Birds. 

A  .  R..  Ohio. — Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  inform  me  as  to  the  large,  white 
snowbird  that  we  see  occasionally  in  Ohio,  near  Cleveland  ?  They 
generally  precede  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  or  very  cold  weather,  and 
fly  in  quite  large  flocks,  are  white  or  nearly  so.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  name  and  where  they  come  from. 

Ans. — The  “  white  snowbird”  mentioned  by  A.  R., 
is  the  snowflake,  known  to  students  of  birds  as  Plect- 
rophenax  nivalis  (Linn.)  It  is  also  known  as  the  snow 
bunting,  and  the  white  snowbird,  the  last  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  slate-colored  junco,  Junco 
hyemalis  (Linn.),  known  in  many  localities  as  the 
black  snowbird.  The  snowflake  spends  the  summer 
in  the  arctic  regions  where  it  builds  its  nest  of  grass 
and  moss,  upon  the  ground.  In  the  winter,  it  ranges 
southward  irregularly  in  flocks  into  the  United  States, 
rarely  reaching  the  Ohio  River.  It  has  sometimes 
been  reported  as  tolerably  abundant  about  Cleveland, 
O.  In  1850  the  late  Dr.  Kirtland  said  it  remained  in 
that  vicinity  so  late  in  the  spring  that  it  assumed  its 
summer  plumage.  At  that  season,  the  bird  appears 
much  whiter  than  it  does  in  the  winter  when  we  or¬ 
dinarily  see  it.  The  late  Dr.  Wheaton  noted  that  he 
had  seen  these  birds  but  three  times  in  his  life  in  the 
vicinity  of  Columbus,  0.  On  one  or  two  occasions, 
they  have  been  reported  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Cincinnati.  They  were  very  common  about  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  in  January,  1879.  In  this  county  (Frank¬ 
lin)  they  have  been  seen  twice.  In  the  northern  part 
of  Indiana,  they  are  more  frequently  found.  In  the 
States  .  north  of  the  latitude  of  Cleveland,  they  are 
more  frequently  seen  and  better  known.  Their  beauti¬ 
ful  forms  add  greatly  to  the  winter  landscape.  Those 
who  have  known  them  as  one  of  the  characteristic 
sights  of  a  northern  winter,  in  another  climate,  will 
miss  the  notable  appearance  of  the  “  warm-blooded 
snowflake.”  A.  w.  butler. 

Brookville,  Ind. 

How  to  Stretch  Poultry  Netting. 

II.  G.  8.,  Portland,  Mich. — How  can  I  put  up  wire  poultry  netting 
in  a  neat,  workmanlike  manner  ?  I  wish  to  inclose  a  half  acre 
with  netting  six  feet  wide.  How  can  it  be  stretched  evenly  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  wire  ? 

Ans. — In  putting  up  wire  poultry  netting,  there 
should  be  a  board  at  the  bottom.  I  usually  board  up 
two  feet  high ,  then  use  four-foot  netting.  Set  the  posts 
eight  feet  apart,  using  short  posts,  two  feet  above  the 
ground  to  height  of  the  boards.  Then  nail  light  strips 
about  lj^x2  inches  to  these  posts  to  which  to  fasten 
the  wire,  as  it  makes  it  look  neater  than  when  the 
posts  are  full  length,  unless  one  has  small  straight 
locust  posts,  which  are  difficult  to  get  here.  With  the 
strips  nailed  on,  when  a  post  rots  off,  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  is  to  cut  loose  from  the  boards  and  strip  to  which 
the  wire  is  fastened,  set  in  a  new  post,  nail  on  the 
strip  and  boards,  and  it  is  all  right.  After  getting 
the  posts  set,  and  the  strips  on  the  proper  height, 
unroll  the  wire  flat  on  the  ground  along  the  posts. 
Then  carefully  raise  it  to  position  on  the  posts  at  one 
end  and  staple  the  top  selvage  tight,  exactly  the 
height  of  the  wire  above  the  bottom  board,  go  the 
full  length  of  the  roll  stapling  the  top  selvage,  and  let 
the  bottom  hang.  Have  one  man  to  draw  it  up  tight, 
while  another  staples  it ;  draw  it  just  tight  enough  so 
that  it  doesn't  sag  between  posts.  After  the  top  is 
stapled,  draw  the  bottom  down  in  place,  and  staple, 
being  careful  not  to  draw  the  wire  down  any  wider  than 
it  was  made — that  is,  six-foot  netting  should  be  ex¬ 
actly  six  feet  from  top  to  bottom,  other  widths  the  same 
way.  If  the  wire  is  properly  woven,  it  wrill  come  up 
straight  and  even  if  put  up  as  above,  and  not  have 
that  unsightly  warp  which  some  fences  have.  j.  e.  s. 

Shearing  Ewes  :  Action  of  Plaster. 

S.  C.  H.,  Rix's  Mills,  0. — 1.  Does  Mr.  Clark  Allis,  page  68,  shear 
his  ewes  that  raise  his  hothouse  lambs,  in  the  fall  or  early  winter? 
2.  What  effect  does  land  plaster  have  on  manure  in  a  sheep  shed, 
when  scattered  on  it  ?  Does  it  pay  ?  I  have  been  using  it,  and 
some  say  that  it  liberates  the  ammonia  and  causes  a  loss  of  fer¬ 
tility.  If  that  is  true,  I  don’t  wish  to  use  it. 

Ans. — 1.  Mr.  Allis  reports  as  follows  :  “  I  shear  the 
ewes  as  soon  as  winter  sets  in  for  good.  Last  season, 
the  ewes  without  lambs  were  turned  on  the  rye  pleas¬ 
ant  days  until  the  middle  of  December.”  2.  Plaster  is 
sulphate  of  lime,  that  is,  lime  in  a  chemical  combina- 
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tion  with  sulphur.  The  ammonia  in  the  manure  is  in 
the  form  of  a  carbonate,  which  is  a  form  that  will 
readily  pass  away  as  a  gas.  When  plaster  is  added,  a 
chemical  change  takes  place.  The  plaster  breaks  up, 
and  the  sulphur  in  it  unites  with  the  ammonia  to  form 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  which  form  it  is  securely 
held.  So  that  while  it  is  true  that  the  plaster  will 
“liberate  the  ammonia,”  it  will  at  once  lock  it  up 
closer  than  ever,  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate.  There 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  American  farming,  when 
plaster  was  largely  used  on  the  soil  like  other  ferti¬ 
lizers.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  best  place 
for  it  is  in  the  stable  or  yard  to  hold  the  ammonia  in 
the  manure.  It  is  very  useful  for  this  purpose — more 
so  than  as  a'direct  fertilizer. 

A  Troublesome  New  Plum  Pest. 

J.  It.  E.,  Industry ,  Pa. — I  send  twig's  of  Damson  plums,  which 
you  will  find  infested  with  minute  galls  at  the  bases  of  the  buds. 
My  orchard  of  400  trees,  is  all  affected,  as  well  as  all  trees  in  this 
section.  Will  a  thorough  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion,  in 
February  or  March,  before  the  sap  rises,  be  of  any  benefit  in  de¬ 
stroying  them  ?  The  trees  are  thrifty  and  vigorous,  and  free  from 
black  knot ;  but,  although  of  sufficient  size  and  age,  have  never 
borne  a  crop. 

Ans. — The  galls  clustered  around  the  bases  of  the 
buds  were  a  complete  surprise  to  me.  I  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  anything  like  them.  Many  of  the 
galls  are  shown  natural  size  on  the  twigs  at  Fig.  54. 
They  are  now  of  a  dark  brown  color,  with  a  slight 
i*eddish  tinge  ;  this  reddish  color  is  doubtless  more 
noticeable  during  the  growing  season.  The  galls  are 
apparently  usually  clustered  about  the  bases  of  the 
buds,  and  sometimes  occur  around  the  base  of  a  short 
new  shoot,  as  the  figure  shows.  None  occurs  on  the 
body  of  the  larger  branches,  or  on  the  trunk.  If  one 
of  the  gails  be  carefully  cut  through  with  a  sharp 
knife,  an  interior  cavity  is  revealed  which  is  now 
packed  full  of  exceedingly  small  (invisible  to  the 
naked  eye),  whitish  creatures,  known  as  mites.  The 
fleshy  portion  of  the  gall,  between  the  cavity  and  the 
outer  shell  or  skin,  is  of  a  dark  magenta  color.  In 
the  top  of  each  gall,  may  usually  be  distinguished  a 
small  slit-like  opening  or  depression,  through  which 
the  mites  doubtless  pass  in  and  out. 

A  search  through  the  literature,  revealed  the  fact 
that  a  similar,  if  not  the  same,  Plum-twig  Gall-mite 
was  first  observed  in  Austria  in  18(58.  I  think  it  is 
now  quite  common  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  mite  was  not  definitely  described  until 
about  four  years  ago,  when  a  German  named  it  Phy- 
toptus  phloeocoptes,  and  gave  a  good  figure  of  the 
minute  creature  ;  the  object  in  the  illustration  beside 
the  twigs,  is  a  photographic  reproduction  of  this  figure 
of  one  of  the  mites  found  in  these  galls.  Remember 
that  this  figure  is  about  450  times  as  large  as  the  mite 
itself. 

In  1888,  Dr.  Riley  received  what  was  probably  this 
same  gall  mite,  from  a  correspondent  at  Marlborough, 
N.  Y.  Subsequent  correspondence  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  galls  sometimes  occurred  along  cracks  on 
a  main  branch,  and  were  sometimes  so  closely  con 
nected  with  black  knot  as  to  indicate  a  possibility 
of  their  having  some  vital  connection  with  the  dread 
fungous  disease.  There  is  no  possibility,  as  Dr.  Riley 
said  in  answer,  that  the  galls  can  have  any  connection 
with  the  black  knot,  and  J.  R.  E.’s  statement  shows 
this.  In  1891,  Dr.  Riley  recorded  what  was  doubt¬ 
less  this  gall  mite  as  injurious  to  Damson  plum  trees 
at  Berlin  Cross  Roads,  O.  These  are  the  only  references 
I  have  found  in  American  literature  to  this  compara¬ 
tively  new  pest  of  the  plum. 

J.  R.  E.  writes  me  recently  that  no  varieties  of  plums 
in  his  section  are  free  from  the  galls;  he  mentions  the 
Damson  and  Yellow  Gage  especially.  When  I  found 
that  the  mite  was  probably  a  European  pest,  I 
thought  that  it  might  have  been  introduced  into  that 
locality  on  imported  plum  stock.  But  J.  R.  E.  writes 
me  that  his  trees  “were  grown  in  the  vicinity,  and 
are  known  as  sucker-growth  trees.”  lie  first  noticed 
the  galls  about  four  years  ago,  and  he  says  that  they 
have  multiplied  very  rapidly  since.  The  fruit  borne 
by  the  infested  trees,  is  usually  inferior  in  size,  due, 
doubtless,  to  the  constant  drain  on  the  sap  by  the 
mites. 

These  mites  have  attained  the  rank  of  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  pest  in  J.  R.  E.’s  orchard,  as  the  specimen  twigs 
in  the  figure  show.  They  will  prove  diflQcult  to  fight, 
as  they  seem  to  be  completely  protected  in  their  thick- 
walled  homes.  They  may  live  in  these  galls  during 
the  whole  year.  However,  there  is  probably  a  time 
when  they  leave  these  galls  now  on  the  twigs,  and 
form  new  galls  on  the  newer  growth.  I  found  old 
deserted  galls  in  a  ring  below  some  of  the  galls  that 
are  now  full  of  mites.  Thus  there  is  a  slight  chance 
that  the  creatures  may  be  hit  when  they  are  migrat¬ 
ing.  I  hope  that  there  is  some  more  vulnerable  point 
than  this,  and  I  believe  that  such  will  prove  to  be  the 
case  when  the  full  life  history  of  the  mite  is  known. 

I  shall  take  pains  to  watch  the  pests,  with  the  corres¬ 
pondent's  aid,  during  the  coming  season.  Meanwhile, 
the  only  recommendations  I  can  make  are  to  prune  as 


thoroughly  and  as  closely  as  possible  this  winter,  and 
burn  all  prunings.  This  will  kill  millions  of  the 
mites  as  each  gall  must  now  contain  at  least  a  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  creatures.  As  an  experiment,  I  would  also 
suggest  that  several  trees  be  sprayed  with  kerosene 
emulsion,  made  according  to  the  formula  which  I  have 
given  several  times.  (See  article  on  plum  scale  in  R. 
N.-Y.  for  November  10,  1894,  page  711),  and  dilute 
with  only  two  parts  of  water.  This  is  sure  death  to 
the  Pear-Leaf  Blister  mite,  a  similar  creature,  which 
hibernates  under  the  bud  scale.  And  the  emulsion 
may  penetrate  the  galls  and  kill  this  Plum-twig  Gall- 
mite.  It  is  worthy  of  a  thorough  trial  on  four  or  five 
trees.  I  hope  that  the  correspondent  will  try  the 
emulsion  this  winter,  and  let  me  know  the  result  in 
the  spring.  Literally  drench  the  trees.  There  is  no 
danger  of  injuring  the  buds  with  that  dilution  of  the 
emulsion.  I  hope  that  we  can  soon  corner  this  new 
pest,  and  I  believe  that  we  can  when  we  know  more 
about  its  habits,  and  have  made  a  few  preliminary 
experiments  to  find  out  what  not  to  do. 

M.  V.  SI.  INGE  III.  AND. 

Parasites  in  Young  Sheep. 

L.  D.  II.,  Excelsior ,  Wis. — My  yearling  ewe  lambs  droop  for  a 
week  or  10  days  with  seeming  difficulty  of  urinating.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  in  any  pain,  and  eat  very  little.  I  opened  one  as  soon 
as  it  died,  and  found  it  full  of  water  inside  the  skin.  The  small 
intestines  were  also  full  of  the  same,  but  the  bladder  was  empty. 
The  liver  was  very  hard  and  of  a  dark  straw  color  without  spots. 
As  soon  as  the  sheep  was  dead,  the  wool  pulled  off  very  easily, 
leaving  the  skin  perfectly  clean. 

Ans. — The  watery  condition  described  is  dropsical, 
due  to  the  anaemic  condition  of  the  sheep,  which  is 
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probably  caused  by  internal  animal  parasites  or 
worms.  Allow. the  lambs  nothing  to  eat  for  12  hours, 
after  which  drench  each  with  the  following  mixture  : 
Four  ounces  oil  of  turpentine  and  one  pint  raw 
linseed  oil  to  be  thoroughly  shaken  together.  This 
quantity  will  make  10  doses.  Repeat  the  dose  on  the 
third  or  fourth  and  eighth  days.  If  not  already  given, 
a  moderate  grain  ration  should  be  allowed,  to  consist 
in  part  of  wheat  bran  or  ground  oats,  with  middlings, 
corn  meal  or  ground  wheat.  As  a  general  tonic,  mix 
one  pound  of  common  salt  with  one-half  pound  of 
powdered  gentian,  and  one-fourth  pound  each  of 
finely  powdered  nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of 
iron,  and  give  about  two  teaspoonfuls  once  daily  to 
each  lamb,  by  feeding  with  the  grain  ration,  f.  l.  k. 

To  Dry  Off  a  Cow. 

E.  D.  G.,  Ashburnham ,  Mass. — My  small  grade  Jersey  cow,  three 
years  old  last  September,  dropped  her  first  calf  last  April,  and  Is 
due  to  calve  March  20.  She  is  giving  over  eight  quarts  of  very 
rich  milk  daily,  and  is  rather  thin  in  flesh.  I  feed  her  in  the 
morning,  one  quartof  corn  meal  and  one  quart  of  cream  gluten 
meal  mixed;  at  9  a.  m.,  a  feed  of  rather  poor  quality  meadow  hay. 
At  4  r.  m.,  she  is  watered,  and  fed  Alsike  clover  hay,  and  at  8  r.  m., 
she  is  given  one  quart  of  cotton-seed  and  one  quart  of  corn  meal 
mixed.  She  seems  to  be  in  good  condition,  has  a  first-rate  appe¬ 
tite,  and  is  already  shedding  her  old  coat.  What  shall  I  do,  take 
away  her  grain  and  put  her  only  on  poor  hay  and  try  to  dry  her 
off?  Or,  keep  up  the  feed  or  part  of  it?  From  experience  with 
her  mother  and  grandmother,  I  am  sure  that  I  will  not  be  wholly 
successful  if  I  attempt  to  dry  her  off.  But  will  I  spoil  her  if  I 
continue  my  present  course  ?  Some  say  that  cows  milked  all  the 
time  will  soon  play  out,  but  I  have  cows  that  would  have  to  be 
kept  on  poor  feed  and  short  allowance  to  get  them  thoroughly  dry 
three  or  four  weeks  before  calving. 

Ans. — Reduce  the  grain  ration  at  once,  and  lighten 
the  ration  by  substituting  wheat  bran  or  middlings 
for  at  least  half  of  the  cotton-seed  or  gluten  meal. 


Or  discontinue  the  cotton-seed  and  gluten  meal 
altogether  until  after  calving.  Milk  only  once  daily 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  discontinue  milking  regu¬ 
larly-  Watch  the  udder  closely,  and  milk  out  only 
just  enough  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  (once  daily 
or  every  second  or  third  day)  to  soften  and  prevent 
the  udder  from  caking.  In  this  way,  endeavor  to  dry 
her  off.  If  you  find  that  you  cannot  discontinue 
regular  milking  without  danger  of  the  udder  caking, 
then  continue  the  milking  through  to  the  calving. 
While  it  is  the  general  opinion  among  dairymen  that 
cows  will  do  better  if  allowed  to  go  dry  for  at  least 
three  or  four  weeks  before  calving,  it  will  not  ruin 
them  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  run  dry.  It  is  an 
extra  drain  upon  the  system,  which  can  be  made  up  in 
part  after  calving  by  extra  feeding.  F.  L.  K. 

Inflammation  of  Udder  in  Cow. 

W.  S.,  Johnsons,  N.  Y. — My  cow  is  fed  10  pounds  daily,  half  of 
wheat  middlings,  half  buffalo  feed,  and  plenty  of  mixed  hay.  At 
one  milking  the  teats  will  show  considerable  heat,  and  at  the 
next  the  milk  will  be  full  of  small  lumps  ;  the  fever  soon  passes 
off,  but  the  milk  remains  lumpy.  Usually  the  udder  will  contain 
a  hard  lump.  Sometimes  only  one  teat  is  affected,  but  often  the 
whole  udder,  which  spoils  the  cow  for  milk.  I  have  had  a  number 
of  good  cows  ruined  in  this  manner  in  the  last  five  years.  Change 
of  feed,  salts,  and  various  remedies,  produce  but  little  effect. 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  due  to  inflammation  of  the 
udder,  or  of  the  milk  ducts.  Such  inflammation  may  be 
due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  such  as  rough  handling  in 
milking,  lying  with  the  udder  on  the  edge  of  a  board  or 
other  projecting  hard  body  ;  exposure  to  cold  or  stand¬ 
ing  in  a-cold  draught ;  over-feeding,  especially  on  foods 
rich  in  albuminoids  ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  a  contagious 
or  septic  infection  of  the  ducts.  It  would  be  well  if  a 
personal  examination  of  the  cowand  the  surroundings 
could  be  made  by  a  competent  veterinarian,  to  dis¬ 
cover,  if  possible,  the  probable  cause.  Milk  carefully, 
and  after  each  milking  wet  the  udder  with  camphor¬ 
ated  ointment.  If  this  fail,  try  rubbing  with  iodine 
ointment.  Give  once  daily  on  the  feed,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  powdered  nitrate  of  potash  and  one  teaspoonful 
chlorate  of  potash.  f.  k. 

Sick  Pigs>  Indigestion  in  Cow. 

M.  II.,  Sanilac  County,  Mich. — 1.  What  is  the  matter  with  my 
hogs  ?  I  have  seven  in  one  pen,  10x20  feet,  in  an  underground  or 
bank  barn;  they  are  about  six  months  old.  I  feed  them  wheat 
chop  and  shorts.  I  have  also  raw  turnips.  The  first  bite  some  of 
them  take  they  fall  back,  stiffen  out  and  seem  to  be  in  a  fit.  2.  My 
cow  got  in  the  garden  early  last  fall,  and  ate  the  cucumber  vines. 
The  next  morning  she  was  bloated,  ever  since  then  has  bloated 
more  or  less,  and  will  grunt  after  eating  a  hearty  meal  or  drink¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  water.  I  tried  to  fatten  her,  but  as  soon  as  I 
put  her  on  hay  and  grain,  she  bloated  again.  She  is  in  fair  shape, 
but  to-day  she  can  not  get  up  on  her  feet. 

Ans. — 1.  Shake  well  together  one-half  pint  castor 
oil  and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
drench  each  of  the  remaining  pigs  with  one-sixth  of 
this  mixture,  giving  the  medicine  after  the  pigs  have 
been  without  food  or  water  for  at  least  12  hours.  Re¬ 
peat  the  dose  in  10  or  12  days  if  there  is  any  improve¬ 
ment  from  the  first.  2.  The  cow  is  suffering  from 
chronic  indigestion.  If  she  is  old,  and  cannot  get  on 
her  feet,  treatment  will  probably  be  of  little  or  no 
avail  now.  But  if  the  cow  is  young,  give  one  pound 
of  Epsom  salts  with  two  ounces  of  gingeras  a  drench. 
Follow  with  rectal  injections  of  two  to  three  quarts  of 
warm  soapsuds  every  four  hours,  until  the  bowels 
are  freely  purged.  Then  give  one  of  the  following 
powders  on  the  feed,  or  as  a  drench,  twice  daily: 
Sulphate  of  soda  one  pound,  powdered  nux  vomica 
two  ounces,  Jamaica  ginger  one-half  pound,  carbonate 
of  ammonia  two  ounces,  mix  and  make  into  eight 
powders.  F.  l.  k. 

A  Horse  With  the  Grapes. 

II.  S.  W.,  Wynnewood,  Pa.— My  eight-year-old  horse  has  a  disease 
known  to  veterinarians  as  the  grapes.  What  should  be  the  treat¬ 
ment  ? 

Ans. — Grapes  is  an  aggravated  form  of  grease  heel 
in  the  horse,  in  which  there  is  acute  inflammation, 
with  a  fungoid  growth  or  rapid  increase  in  the  papil¬ 
lary  structure  of  the  skin  of  the  heels.  These  growths 
may  be  eaten  down  by  repeated  applications  of  strong 
carbolic  acid  or  other  caustic,  care  being  taken  not  to 
get  the  caustic  on  the  adjacent  skin.  They  may  also 
be  burned  down  with  the  hot  iron  ;  after  which  dress 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  carbolic  acid, 
two  drams  to  each  pint  of  water,  or  one  dram  of  each 
may  be  used  to  a  pint  of  water.  A  purgative  should 
usually  be  given  at  the  outset  to  open  the  bowels,  as 
five  to  eight  drams  of  best  aloes,  according  to  the  size 
and  condition  of  the  horse,  with  one  ounce  of  Jamaica 
ginger,  in  a  ball  or  as  a  drench.  This  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  restricted,  laxative  diet ;  mashes  or  green 
food  once  daily.  One  dram  each  of  iodide  of  potash 
and  sulphate  of  iron,  may  be  given  to  advantage  on 
the  feed  twice  daily  for  a  week,  then  omit  for  a  week, 
after  which  repeat  as  before  if  desirable.  In  obstinate 
eases,  a  course  of  arsenic  is  sometimes  more  beneficial; 
or  it  may  be  alternated  with  the  iodide  and  iron.  The 
dose  of  the  arsenic  is  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic,  to  be  given  once  daily  in 
the  drinking  water  or  on  the  feed.  Sometimes  the 
grapes  becomes  very  obstinate  and  will  not  yield  to 
ordinary  treatment.  In  such  cases  it  is  better  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  competent  veterinary  surgeon,  if  possible,  to 
personally  treat  the  disease.  F.  L.  kilbobne. 
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Can  I  Afford  to  Borrow  ? 

13.  D.,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — 
That  depends  very  largely  on  the  I.  Some 
men  have  good  ability  to  borrow,  and 
poor  capacity  to  repay ;  in  that  case, 
debt  brings  worry,  if  not  for  the  debtor, 
then  for  the  creditor.  The  character  of 
the  wife  affects  the  solution  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  If  she  belongs  to  the  large  family 
of  “must-haves,”  borrowing  money  would 
better  be  left  alone  ;  but  a  prudent,  eco¬ 
nomical  helpmeet,  who  is  willing  to  help 
her  husband  hustle  for  a  living,  and  who 
cheerfully  advises  the  transaction,  is  a 
grand  help  in  decreasing  debt.  There¬ 
fore,  no  debt  should  be  incurred  with¬ 
out  considering  how  to  lighten  her 
labors,  and  to  make  her  services  more 
valuable.  As  the  primary  question  in 
this  case  is  concerning  watering  con¬ 
veniences.  let  the  water  flow  into  the 
house  and  dairy  room,  then  afterwards 
into  the  stables. 

Too  many  of  our  farms  ax-e  run  on  too 
small  capital,  and  money  borrowed  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest  can  be  used  as  pru¬ 
dently  by  the  farmer  as  by  a  young  man 
making  a  start  in  commercial  life.  Money 
invested  in  good,  remunerative  stock,  in 
inoney-savingappliances,  in  labor-saving 
utensils,  ought  to  bring  a  large  profit 
above  interest  paid.  Any  prudent  man 
borrowing  money,  will  plan  both  how 
he  will  pay  the  interest,  and  steadily 
build  up  a  sinking  fund,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  principal  at  no  distant  date.  And 
here  the  man  is  blessed  whose  wife  proves 
to  be  a  good  bookkeeper.  Besides,  as 
the  present  times  are  financially  close, 
and  the  prices  of  farm  products  are  fluc¬ 
tuating,  it  is  best  to  discount  prospective 
gains  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  thus  to 
keep  on  the  very  safe  side. 

How  shall  borrowed  money  be  used  ? 
Here  hinges  the  whole  question  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Not  for  any  other  purpose  than  it 
would  be  used  were  it  the  fruit  of  several 
years’  saving,  and  expected  to  bring 
in  a  steady  income.  Dead  principal  will 
sink  any  man.  A  growing  investment 
will  lift  a  man  out  of  the  ruts.  Funds 
used  for  show  and  to  keep  up  with  the 
prevailing  style,  will  be  a  millstone 
about  the  neck,  while  capital  employed 
to  make  the  whole  farm  productive  and 
labor  lighter,  will  keep  a  man  young.  Is 
the  farmer  ready  to  borrow  ?  Not  until 
he  lias  learned  the  worth  of  money  and 
the  difficulty  in  slow  accumulation.  An 
enterprising  young  man  just  starting  in 
life,  wished  to  borrow  money  to  build  a 
larger  house  and  a  new  barn.  He  was 
soon  convinced  that  was  imprudent,  and 
now  his  plans  are  matured  for  crops  of 
peas  and  oats,  Crimson  clover,  Hungarian 
grass,  a  variety  of  root  crops,  corn,  corn 
stover,  fodder  corn  and  mixed  hay.  With 
such  preparation  for  crops,  he  is  ready  to 
tear  down  a  dividing  stone  fence,  to  build 
a  retaining  wall  against  a  rocky  terrace, 
and  it  will  be  prudent  now  to  loan  him 
money  to  build  a  stone  root  house  and  a 
good  cattle  barn  against  his  wall.  He 
has  learned  the  value  to  him  of  extra 
capital,  and  how  to  build  prudently  for 
the  present  with  good  facilities  for  en¬ 
largement  when  he  has  bred  up  a  good 
dairy  herd,  as  he  wisely  intends  to  add 
either  some  thoroughbred  or  high-grade 
cows  during  the  coming  season.  A  man 
without  any  experience  in  poultry  rais¬ 
ing.  proposed  to  borrow  enough  money 
to  put  up  a  series  of  buildings,  and  to 
mvest  largfely  in  expensive  stock.  A 
business  man  insisted  that  there  is  much 
to  learn  before  he  could  make  poultry 
raising  profitable.  lie  was  not  prepared 
to  lend  him  money  until  he  had  com¬ 
menced  to  build  up  a  good  flock  from 
eggs  laid  by  thoroughbred  fowls,  and  the 
candidate  had  practically  learned  the 
sources  of  loss  as  well  as  of  profit  in  the 
business,  and  had  found  out  the  wants  of 
his  market  and  how  to  supply  them.  Our 
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farms  need  more  capital,  but  all  the 
same,  they  demand  brains,  and  intelli¬ 
gent  management  of  the  funds  in  hand. 

Nut  Trees  Near  Fruits. 

P.  S.,  Luzerne  County,  Pa. — Black 
walnut  trees  are  poison  to  apple  trees, 
tomatoes  and  cabbage,  and  probably  to 
everything  else,  grass  excepted.  A  few 
years  since,  I  set  100  apple  trees  on  a 
strip  of  land  where  black  walnuts  were 
growing  at  either  end  of  the  piece,  and 
all  the  apple  trees  have  died  that  were 
reached  by  the  roots  of  the  walnut  trees. 
Tomato  plants  appear  to  grow  well 
enough  till  they  are  about  three-fourths 
grown  ;  then  they  commence  wilting 
and  never  amount  to  anything. 

E.  A.  II.,  Canobie  Lake,  N.  H. — I 
have  had  no  experience  with  black  wal¬ 
nuts  (Juglans  nigra)  in  connection  with 
fruit  trees,  as  they  do  not  grow  here  ; 
but  I  have  butternut  trees  (J uglans  alba) 
growing  within  30  feet  of  apple,  plum 
and  cherry  trees,  and  have  seen  no  in¬ 
jurious  effects  from  such  close  proximity. 
I  have  a  butternut  tree  growing  so 
closely  to  an  apple  tree,  that  their  trunks 
touch,  but  both  bear  fruit.  Belonging 
to  the  same  family,  why  should  not  one 
be  as  injurious  as  the  other  ? 

More  About  Cherries. 

F.  M.  W.,  Brunswick,  III. — I  would 
plant  Dyehouse,  Early  Richmond,  Mont¬ 
morency  Ordinaire,  Suda’s  Hardy  and 
German  Ostheimer  cherries.  With  us, 
Dyehouse  is  large  enough,  but  1  can’t 
yet  say  as  to  its  productiveness.  It 
ripensa  few  days  before  Early  Richmond. 
Montmorency  follows  about,  10  days 
later.  For  late  varieties  one  cannot  go 
astray  in  planting  Suda’s  Hardy  and 
German  Ostheimer.  Out  of  1,000  trees 
planted  about  five  years  ago,  German 
Ostheimer  pleased  me  the  most.  It 
ripens  late,  will  not  rot,  hangs  long  on 
the  tree,  and  is  full  of  highly  colored 
dark  juice,  good  enough  for  the  Queen’s 
taste  ;  bears  regularly  and  abundantly, 
even  young  trees  not  over  three  feet 
high  having  fine  specimens  ;  blooms  late. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Our  Ninety-Fourth  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 


including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty 
of  established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts. 

1®“  We  Mail  it  FREE. 


Direct  from  ChlDa  and  Japan  in  original 
hand-painted  imported  bags.  The  seeds  can  be 
obtained  only  from  us.  They  comprise  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  Chinese  Pinks,  Iris  Ksemp- 
feri.  Vinca  Rosea,  Platycodon,  Grandiflora. 
Chinese  Pmonies,  Japanese  Mammoth  Morning 
Glory,  Tricosanthes  Cucumcroides,  Leucanthe- 
muin  Nipponicum.  Each,  10c.  pkt.,  or  the  9  for 
75c.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  90c.  per  lb.  for 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Onion  Seed,  new  crop; 
every  seed  grows.  You  need  our  catalogue,  we 
need  your  orders.  H.  G.  FAUST  &  CO..  64  &  00 
North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


tWe  Grow  of  a  Million  of  Roses  Annually 

Many  other  things  as  largely.  Are  headquarters  for  the 
choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Plants,  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

NO  FINER  ASSORTMENT  OF  LARGE  OR  SMALL 
FRUITS,  SHRUBS  OR  ROSES  IN  AMERICA. 

With  more  acres  of  Ornamentals  than  any  other  nursery  cart 
show.  Planters  as  well  as  Nurserymen,  Florists  and  Dealers  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  call  and  inspect  our  stock.  Catalogue  Free. 

Seeds,  Plants,  Small  Trees,  etc.  Postpaid.  Larger  by  Freight  or 
Express.  Safe  Arrival  and  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

4 1st  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  88  Painesville,  Ohio. 


We  -will  pay  for  a  name. 

SWEET  PEAS,  Only  40c.  A  POUND! 

For  full  particulars  of  $300  offer  and  the  handsomest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  catalogue  of  Flowers,  Vegetables  and  Fruits,  containing  all  old  fa¬ 
vorites  and  cream  of  new  Novelties,  printed  in  17  different  colors,  elegant 
colored  plates.  Send  10  cts.  (which  may  be  deducted  from  first  order)  for 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mentio 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


|J I®  “ Bright  alike  outside  and 

inside.”  Mailed  Free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  With  each  copy  we  will  send 
(Hat)  a  beautiful  painting  of  New 
Sweet  Peas  until  the  500, <X)0  have  all 
been  called  for.  Send  a  postal  to-day. 
\V.  Atlec  Burpee  &  Co.,  Plilluda. 
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Six  Varieties  of  NEW  ASTERS  for  35  cts. 

s.  Two  Collections  for  50  Cents. 

S  Giant  Jacqueminot  Aster  pi 

re  “  Rose  Pink  /  *1  Ct 

Purple  Jewell  >«B  il 


II  People  Who  fg| 

l“Don’thaveanyjffj 

I  .uck  with  Flowers” 

are  the  ones  who  need  our  new  1895  Cat¬ 
alogue  of 

Everything F  the  Garden 

This  Catalogue  is  really  a  book  of  160  pages, 
9xll  inches,  containing  over  500  engravings 
and  8  colored  plates  of  Seeds  and  Plants.  And 
as  all  are  drawn  from  nature,  we  show,  as  in  a 
looking-glass,  the  best  of  the  old  and  the 
latest  of  the  new. 

To  trace  advertising,  and  give  our  Catalogue 
the  largest  possible  distribution,  we  make  the 
following  unusually  liberal  offer : 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash. 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  seen,  and  who  encloses  us 
20  cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  Catalogue, 
and  also  send,  free  of  charge,  our  famous  50- 
cent  Newport  Collection  of  Seeds,  containing 
one  packet  each  of  New  White  Sweet  Pea 
“Emily  Henderson,”  New  Butterfly  Pansy, 
New  Crested  Zinnia,  Succession  Cabbage,  New 
York  Lettuce,  and  Ponderosa  Tomato,  in  a 
red  envelope,  which,  when  emptied  and  re¬ 
turned,  will  be  accepted  as  a  25-cent  cash  pay¬ 
ment  on  any  order  of  goods  selected  from 
Catalogue  to  the  amount  of  $1 .00  and  upward. 


Be  sure  and  mention 
Collection  ‘D’;  other- 
wiseyou  may  not  re¬ 
ceive  right  one. 


Jng,  and  contains  all  the  latest  and  most  reliable 
Novelties,  some  of  them  can  be  obtained  only  from  us.  If  you 
have  not  already  received  it,  send  your  order  now  for  the  above 
grand  coflection  of  Asters,  and  you  will  also  receive  Eaxvson's  lllus. 
k  Hand  Book  for  the  Farm  and  Garden ,  by  mentioning  this  paper. 
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Every  one  -who 
has  a  garden 
fr  should  have  a 

garden  c  u  1 1  i- 
vator.  We  make  four 
styles,  single  and  double 
wheels.  Ask  for  the 
“GEM”  and  “JEWEL” 
wheel  hoes  and  the 
“IRON  AGE”  culti¬ 
vators.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue. 


Every  Farmer  and  Gardener 
should  have  the  “NEW 
MODEL  ”  Seed  Drill,  as  it  is 
the  most  perfect  drill  made. 
It  is  simple, 
light  and 
strong.  It  will 
sow  from 
the  smallest  to 
the  largest 

seed,  viz.,  cel-  '  & 

ery  to  corn. 


Big  PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 

35  &  37  COUTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


I  have  no  trees  for  sale,  and  so  have  no  yield  in  the  county  last  year 
ax  to  grind,  but  just  give  so  noble  a  wheat  was  cut,  lots  of  pea 
cherry  its  just  dues.  Will  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  give  their  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  without  any  admixture  of  lime  in 
spraying  ? 

Weeder  Better  Than  Harrow. 

C.  A.,  Medina,  N.  Y.— In  The  R.  N.-Y., 
page  126,  is  a  discussion  between  A  and 
B.  Now  my  name  is  A,  and  my  wife  is 
B,  or  her  name  was  Breed,  but  no  re¬ 
lation  to  the  weeder  manufacturers.  I 
have  a  three-section  smoothing  harrow, 
and  thought  it  was  a  good  tool,  until  I 
tried  a  Z.  Breed  weeder.  Now  I  think 
the  same  of  the  weeder  that  I  do  of  my 
wife,  or,  to  put  it  better  ;  they  are  both 
the  best  in  the  world.  In  using  the 
weeder,  I  average  over  two  acres  per 
hour,  and  that  is  about  as  fast  as  one 
will  go  with  a  smoothing  harrow.  I  use 
a  weeder  on  beans  until  after  haying, 
and  then  I  have  time  to  use  a  walking 
cultivator  to  cut  thistles.  For  beans,  a 
smoothing  harrow  is  no  good  after  they 
come  up.  Then  the  harrow  frame  is  wider 
and  the  teeth  short  and  stiff,  so  in  going 
over  uneven  places  it  is  impossible  to  do 
a  good  job.  The  best  recommendation  I 
ever  heard  for  the  weeder  was  by  a  hired 
man  that  had  worked  by  the  day.  He  said, 

“  A  man  is  a  fool  to  praise  the  weeder, 
as  it  will  kill  the  weeds  so  there  will  be 
no  day  work.”  If  there  were  less  day 
help  to  pay,  more  farmers  would  say 
amen.  1  have  all  kinds  of  soil  from 
brick  clay  to  molding  sand,  and  some 
very  stony  soil.  I  have  used  the  weeder 
two  seasons,  and  would  not  go  back  to  a 
smoothing  harrow  for  anything. 

Abundance  Plums  in  Indiana. 

J.  M.  II.,  Sycamore,  Ind. — Abundance 
plums  will  not  be  very  abundant  here 
the  coming  season.  Fruit  buds  of  Abund¬ 
ance  and  Burbank  were  all  killed  prior 
to  January  20.  These  plums  do  not  seem 
to  be  as  hardy  in  bud  as  ordinary  varie¬ 
ties  of  peaches,  as  an  occasional  bud  of 
the  latter  survived  last  winter  while  the 
Japs  were  all  killed  as  early  as  Feb¬ 
ruary  1. 

Grafting  the  Carman  Grape. 

E.  II.,  Jeffersontown,  Ky. — In  the 
spring  of  1894,  the  stocks  of  two  seedling 
white  grapes  were  cut  off  and  two  scions 
of  Carman  grape  cleft  grafted  into  each 
root — that  is,  into  one  large  root  of  each 
vine.  By  grafting  into  the  root,  sprouts 
are  avoided.  One  scion  of  each  graft 
grew.  One  of  them  made  growth  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Diameter  near  the  ground,  8-10 
inch  ;  stem,  four  feet ;  four  arms,  44 
feet ;  smaller  branches,  33  feet.  A  Car¬ 
man  graft  was  also  made  on  the  root  of 
a  wild  fall  grape  which,  not  only  made 
an  abundant  growth,  but  produced  a 
line  cluster  of  grapes  close  to  the  ground. 

As  this  graft  was  very  late  in  starting, 
the  grapes  were  late  in  ripening,  but 
they  ripened  and  were  very  good.  I  now 
have  four  fine  vines  which  bid  fair  to 
produce  a  fine  crop  this  year. 

How  Cow  Peas  Improve  the  South. 

O.  O.  G.,  Aylett,  Va. — On  page  50,  of 
last  year’s  R.  N.-Y.,  I  gave  directions 
for  sowing  the  cow-pea,  and  some  ac¬ 
count  of  my  pea  fallow.  Possibly  some 
of  the  readers  would  like  to  hear  how 
the  fallow  turned  out.  The  peas  were 
nearly  three  feet  high,  when  a  severe 
wind  and  rainstorm  laid  them  fiat ;  but 
they  kept  on  growing,  and  were  as  full 
of  peas  as  any  fallow  I  ever  saw.  I  did 
not  put  my  hogs  on  quite  soon  enough, 
and  although  the  hogs  got  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion,  they  had  scarcely  consumed  more 
than  half  of  the  peas  when  I  turned 
them  under,  finishing  October  16.  I 
used  a  chain  on  the  plow  to  cover  the 
vines.  The  land  was  then  harrowed, 
and  the  wheat  and  400  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  harrowed  in  broadcast.  Al¬ 
though  the  lot  was  very  much  depre¬ 
dated  by  fowls,  the  wheat  badly  cut  by 
the  March  freeze,  and  where  jointed 
killed  outright,  and  with  no  rain  after 
May  2  to  amount  to  anything,  the  yield 
was  25  bushels  per  acre — the  largest 


gfgliail#  W  SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES, 
I  gHHasaRKs  ORNAMENTALS,Crates&Baskets. 

■“TIIVIBRELL  ELDORADO 
Strawberry.  Blackberry. 

They  SURPASS  all  others," 


Buy  direct.  Don’t  pay  double  prices. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 


NEW  FRUITS 

A  Specialty. 


SHALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Largest  and  choicest  collections  in  America. 

FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

'  Prepare  your  lists  now,  and  send  for  estimates. 
Write  for  New  Catalogue,  boautifully  illustrated.  Free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

flOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY  AGO. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

Crimson  Rambler  Rose-JiL0^8ftn“/ 


“offered  in  years. 


ASPARAGUS 

oinaEHnnBMBHWBaiaMMRaKiniB  are  OUR  SPECIALTIES. 

Mercer  Cherry,  Japan  Wineberries 


We  have  all  kinds  of  stock  to  be  found  In  a  First-class  Nursery. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.  J. ! 

. . miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiim(iiimimiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmii 


The  finest  general  assortment  of  Hardy  Ornamental  Plants  In  America.  200-pago  illustrated  descriptive 
catalogue  on  application.  Plans  and  estimates  furnished.  Send  your  list  of  needs  for  special  rates. 
THE  HEADING  NURSERY,  .JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Proprietor,  HEADING,  MASS. 


The  beRt  of  every  variety,  also  Ornnnientnls. 
Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Gooseberry,  As¬ 
paragus  awl  Grape  Plants.  If  you  want  to 
know  about  the  best  send  for  Illus.  Catalogue,  Free. 


ARTHUR  <J.  COLLINS.  Moorestown.  N.  J 


Over  1, 0(J0  varieties.  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Vines  and  Roses.  All  standard  and 
special  varieties.  Send  for  illus.  Catalogue. 

W.S. LITTLE  *fe CO. Rochester, N.Y. 


or  52  Exchange  Place,  N.Y. City. 


Largeststock  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruco 
and  Douglas  Spruco 
of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

K.  DOUGLAS  &  SONS, 

W aukegan,  111. 


lUitfrcUancou.s  gUmtisinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rcjkal  New-Yorker. 


dk,  FVERGRFFNS  FRUIT  ANtJ 

cfcnunccwo  forest  trees 

•iX&wr  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs 

and  Hoses.  Knrnple  Order  No  1 :  2  0 
evergreens,  seven  varieties,  including 
S&SFf  Colorado  Ulue  Spruco,  (Picea  Pun* 
,.T  gens),  sent  to  any  address  in  tho 

United  States,  express  prepaid,  for  %?•, 
:;Mf KaJ  one-half  of  above  $1,  SO  pago  whole- 
-jSSwj^salo  catalogue  and  “Howto  grow  ever* 
greens”  Free.  Received  highest 
award  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Largo 
THE  m>iM  NUR3ESU3  discounts  for  early  orders.  Address, 
•“VSB*"  Bicker  National  Nuroery  Co.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


■  Wt  B  TA  ■  Wsaa  Small  Fruits. 

A1I  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality.'.!  nrrnntcd 
true.  Lowest  rates.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


GRAPEVINES  W1*1* 

Headquarters  for  the  KANSAS  BLACKCAP;  best 
Blackcap  in  cultivation.  Catalogue  free. 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


One  of  a  Thousand 


This  flower  looks  attractive— multiply  It  by 
1,000  and  you  will  have  a  good  idea  of  a  bush  of 

Andorra's  Latest  Introduction 

Hypericum  Moserianum  (St.  John’s  Wort.) 

A  beautiful,  evergreen,  trailing  shrub,  cover¬ 
ed  from  June  until  late  Fall  with  rich,  golden 
flowers,  resembling  a  single  rose.  With  slight 
protection  it  has  been  found  perfectly  hardy 
In  tills  country.  Single  Blunts,  145  Cents  5 
Five  for  $t.  Delivered  free. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  new  Catalogue.which 
tells  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Roses, 
Fruit,  and  our  special  stock  of  Rhododendrons. 
It  will  interest  all  who  are  interested  in  such,  matters. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill, 

W.  Wabskb  HAurEii,  Mgr.  PHI  LAD  A.,  FA. 


Headquarters  for  ail  varieties  and 
sizes  of  Hardy  Nurtery  grown  ever¬ 
greens  and  ornamental  trees.  Prices 
the  lowest.  .Six  $5X0  and  $10.00  bar- 
»  gains.  Illustrated  catalogue  free, 
iff  Want  good  Local  Agent  D.  HILL, 
&F  Evergreen  Specialist,  DUNDEE,  ILL. 


Are  the  FINEST  and  BEST. 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue  to  tell 
^  you  the  rest. 

-  The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co, 
Morrlsvllle,  Fa, 


JAPAN  PLUMS, 

STANDARD  PEARS, 
AND  APPLE  TREES, 

growing  on  rented  land:  lease  expires,  trees  must  b# 
sold.  Fine  stock,  lowest  prices.  List  mailed. 

WHITING  NURSERY  CO.  j  Nurseries  at  Geneva!  N.Y. 


/■fe  ■■  For  81*f>0  will  buy  of  us  12  first-class 
Kg  Sm  6  to  7-foot-high  APPLE  TREES.  Your 
own  selection.  Astrachan.  Baldwin,  Early 
m m  Harvest,  Smith  Cider,  Ilagloe,  Sweet 

Bough,  Pippin,  Blush,  Ben  Davis.  Russet,  Fallawater, 
Nero,  Northern  Spy,  Wine  Sap,  Langford.  See  Cata¬ 
logue  for  greater  variety.  For  83.50  we  give  you  12 
Standard  PEAR  TREES,  6  to  7  feet  high,  variety  as 
follows:  Bartlett,  Keilfer,  Seckel,  Lawrence,  Sheldon, 
LeConte,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Howell,  Anjou,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Brandywine,  Manning’s  Elizabeth,  Duchess 
d’Angouleme,  Osband’s  Summer. 

For  82.00  we  will  send  12  strong  GRAPE  VINES, 
Red,  White  and  Black  varieties. 

VnilQ  UflMP  Ornament  it  with  Shade  and  Ever- 
I  UUn  nUlYlL  green  Trees  and  Flowering  Shrubs. 
If  you  ever  want  to  sell  it,  it  will  bring  hundreds  of 
dollars  more  than  if  the  lawn  is  barren.  830  will 
ornament  one-half  acre  handsomely.  We  are  large 
growers  of  Nursery  Stock,  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Berry  Plants.  Our  reliability 
can  be  ascertained  at  your  banks.  Send  for  our 
•Catalogue  of  Trees,  Plants,  Seeds  and  Implements. 
We  pay  the  freight  to  your  station  east  of  Mississippi. 
100  two-year-old  Asparagus  Roots,  50  cents. 

C.  RIBSAM  &  SONS,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


BLOOMINGTON 

-  000  ACRES. 


(PHOENIX)  M  H8EKY. 
13  GREENHOUSES. 


iirii|  nriAU  jersey  pride 

n  §r  W  rE-MLirl  Largest. handsomest  and 
""  "  tinest-ilavored  Peach  in 

cultivation.  Originated  and  for  sale  only  by  The 
Newark  Nursery,  Newark,  N.  J.  Send  for  particulars. 


We  offer  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  every  description 

Of  Fruit  »n<l  Ornamental  Tree*,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Hedge  Plants, 
Fruit  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings.  Priced  cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free.  Established  in  1852. 

PHOENIX  NURSERY  COMPANY, 0.  Box  1215, 
Suc’rs  to  Sidney  Tuttle  &  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 


^ nrrO  Plants,  etc.  Fruit  and  Ornamental. 
I  HFrQ  We  offer  a  full  line  of  the  best  at  Bot- 
*  B  ■  “■  ■■  “  tom  Price.  Write  now  for  Catalogue. 

FLEMEK  &  FELMLY,  -  Roselle,  N.  J. 


and  Peach  Trees.  If  you  Intend  to  plant,  send  for  our 
list.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant  for  profit,  and  how  to 
care  for  it,  with  price  of  trees.  HENRY  LUTTS, 
Niagara  River  Nurseries,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 
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ity.  Jumbo  failed.  Dixie  (Ferry)  ripened 
September  6.  Darkish  green,  mottled  in 
places  with  lighter  green.  Medium 
specimens  weighed  1G  pounds — 17  inches 
long  and  25  in  short  circumference. 
Sweetheart  is  a  fat,  oblong  watermelon, 
half  round,  of  uniform  shape.  The  color 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


The  mlllcnlum  is  approaching!  Fine,  luxuri¬ 
ant  pasture*,  rieh  meadows,  produeln  tre¬ 
mendous  heavy  yields,  are  r  w  made  possible 
on  every  soil  and  in  every  .lme  by  sowing 
Salzer’s  Eurly  Grass  Mixtures.  Grasse*  and 
Clover  have  long  been  our  hobby,  and  to-duy 
werej^.eeiu  having  the  largest 

FARM  SEED  TRADE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

In  addition  to  this  we  are  the  only  seedsmen 
growing  Grasses  and  Clovers  for  seed  In 
America,  Already  a  dozen  seedsmen  are  imi¬ 
tating  our  illustrations,  our  descriptions,  our 
grass  and  clover  seed  mixtures.  To  get  the 
genuine,  fresh,  full  of  life  and  vigor,  buy  of 
8alzer.  You  won’t  need  to  wait  a  lifetime  for  a 
good  stand  of  grass,  for  we  have  grasses  and 
clovers,  which,  if  sown  in  April,  return  bounti¬ 
ful  yields  in  .1  uly;  others  yielding  well  the  first, 
but  better  the  second  and  third  ycnr*.  Cata¬ 
logue  tells  all  about  it.  Salzer’s  Giant  Spurry 
and  Giant  Incarnate  Clover  are  two  of  the  most 
wonderful  plants  of  the  century!  Tremendously 
luxurlantund  profitable  for  the  farmer  to  grow. 
Pamphlet  on  Grass  Culture,  Sc. 

8300  FOR  A  NEW  NAME! 

Thnt  Is  the  sum  we  offer  for  a  new  name  for  n 
new  oat  which  600  farmers  tested  in  1894,  and 
report  yields  of  200  bushels  per  acre.  This  is 
so  astonishing  that  we  want  you  to  name  it. 
BARLEY,  CORN,  WHEAT  AND 
POTATOES 

Tremendous  stock  of  choice  pedigree  seeds  of 
above.  Yields  on  barley  of  40  to  60  bushels; 
wheat,  42  bushels;  corn,  60  to  110  bushels;  po¬ 
tatoes — the  editor  of  the  “Rural  New-Yorker” 
tested  one  of  our  early  sorts,  and  gives  it  a  yield 
of  742  bu .  per  acre,  and  we  have  heavier  cropping 
sorts  too. 

CHOICE  VEGETABLES. 

A  splendid  stock  of  fine  vegetables.  Our  86 
pkgs.  Earliest  Vegetable  Novelties,  for  $1, 
postpaid,  will  give  you  rare  vegetables  ten  to 
twenty  days  ahead  of  your  neighbors.  If  you 
garden  for  market,  send  2  cents  for  W  holesale 
Market  Gardener’s  List. 

OUR  MAMMOTH  SEED  BOOK,  144 
pages.  Is  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  6  ets.  postage, 
or  Catalog,  and  Pkg.  Grass  Mixture  only  Te. 
postage.  Try  the  Great  Giant  Spurry! 


The  Conrath  Raspberry. — This  new 
blackcap  raspberry  is  now  advertised  in 
several  farm  papers.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
seedling  of  the  Gregg,  tvhich  up  to  the 
time  of  its  introduction,  was  the  largest 
cap  berry  known.  The  R.  N.-Y.  was 
among  the  first  to  try  it  and  to  report  as 
to  its  value.  We  found  it  comparatively 
tender.  This  tenderness  was  stoutly 
denied  by  some  at  the  time  ;  but  it  is 
now  generally  admitted.  The  Conrath, 
or  Conrath’s  Early  as  it  came  to  us,  is  a 
decided  improvement  upon  the  Gregg. 
It  has  stood  a  temperature  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  of  20  degrees  below  zero.  The 
berries  average  as  large  as  those  of  the 
Gregg,  and  that  is  large  enough.  They 
ripen  only  a  few  days  after  the  earliest 
varieties.  The  berries  are  not,  as  claimed, 
jet  black  ;  they  have  some  bloom.  The 
quality  is  better  than  that  of  Gregg 
though  the  seeds,  like  it,  are  too  large. 
The  canes  are  strong  with  few  spines. . . 

It  is  20  years  ago  that  we  began  try¬ 
ing  the  old  and  new  sorts  of  musk  and 
watermelons.  The  most  that  we  have 
found  out  seems  to  be  that  melons  have 
not  been  greatly  improved  in  any  way. 
We  know  of  no  better  varieties  than  the 
old  Black  Spanish,  Phinney  and  Boss, 
among  watermelons,  or  than  the  Nut¬ 
meg,  Hackensack,  Christiana,  among 
muskmelons.  Perhaps  the  later  strains 
— we  would  call  them  strains  rather  than 
varieties — have  been  improved  in  some 
ways  by  selection  or  natural  crossing. 
But  the  improvements  are  not  such  that 
we  may  confidently  say  that  any  of  the 
novelties  are  decidedly  better  than  the 
old  kinds. 

Last  season  we  tried  eight  kinds  of 
musk  and  six  of  watermelons.  The 
Anne  Arundel  musk  (Landreth  &  Sons) 
is  oblong,  elliptical,  strongly  netted, 
flesh  green  and  yellow,  quality  of  the 
Hackensack.  They  averaged  10  to  12 
inches  long,  eight  inches  through.  The 
flesh  is  green  and  yellow,  quality  fair. 

The  Cosmopolitan  musk  (D.  M.  Ferry 
&  Co.,)  is  of  medium  size,  seven  inches 
diameter,  nearly  round,  densely  netted 
(every  one  densely  netted)  in  every  part 
— a  whitish-gray  netting  on  light  green 
skin.  Lobes  obscure.  Flesh  green,  yel¬ 
lowish  surface.  Quality  of  the  best.  It 
is  about  like  the  Melrose. 

The  Large  Black  Paris  musk  (Land¬ 
reth)  is  notable,  as  we  have  said,  for  its 
gigantic  size,  some  of  the  melons  weigh¬ 
ing  14  pounds.  Tne  quality  is  very  good 
for  such  large  melons.  The  Long  Island 
Beauty  is  valuable  for  its  earliness.  The 
quality  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Hackensack. 

Irondequoit  (W.  A.  Burpee  &  Co.)  aver¬ 
ages  the  size  of  the  Hackensack,  rather 
more  round — less  flattened.  The  netting 
is  not  dense.  The  flesh  is  yellow  almost 
to  the  rind.  We  have  never  seen  a  melon 
with  deeper  edible  flesh.  It  is  as  good 
as  the  Hackensack  at  its  best. 

Bay  View  musk  (D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.) 
averages  10  to  12  inches  long — well  netted. 
Lobes  broad,  but  not  deep.  Flesh  green, 
growing  yellowish  towards  the  surface. 
Average  weight  about  seven  to  eight 
pounds,  elliptical,  medium  g’reen  skin, 
quality  very  good,  often  excellent. 

Beck’s  Columbus  (Burpee)  failed. 

Melrose  (Burpee),  second  year  of  trial, 
was  nearly  round,  rather  scantily  netted, 
medium  green,  about  six  to  seven  inches 
diameter  either  way.  Flesh  thick,  green 
to  yellowish,  very  tender,  and  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Jordan’s  Gray  Monarch  watermelon 
(J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.)  was  the  first  to 

( 

ripen — September  4.  The  best  specimen 
weighed  21 X  pounds — 26  inches  in  cir-  i 
cumference  and  20  inches  in  length.  [ 
Some  were  more  nearly  round,  31  inches  ] 
short  circumference  and  35  the  long ;  8 
weighing  1G  pounds.  White  seeds  (al-  1 
ways  an  objection),  pink  flesh,  fair  qual- 
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April,  May  are  the  best  months  In  which  to  purify 
your  blood.  During  the  long  cold  winter  the  blood 
becomes  thin  and  impure,  the  body  weak  and  tired, 
the  appetite  may  be  lost,  and  just  now  the  system 
craves  a  reliable  medicine  like 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 


That  scrofulous  taint  which  has  been  in  your  blood 
for  years,  and  has  caused  you  more  or  less  suffering, 
will  be  thoroughly  expelled  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla, 
because  It  makes 


Pure  Blood 


Hood’s  Pills 


act  harmoniously  with  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.  25c. 


Northern  grown  potatoes  best  to  plant. 
Get  Carman  No.  3,  Irish  Daisy,  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler,  etc.,  of  G.  B.  PICKERING  &  CO.. 
Growers  and  Dealers  in  Potatoes  for 
Seed.  Fishers.  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Northern-grown  Seed  from  natural  potato  soil;  no 
blight,  no  rot.  500  bushels  White  Star,  choice  selected 
stock,  at  $2  per  180  pounds,  in  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  here. 
100  bushels  good  seconds,  at  $1.50  per  180  pounds. 

W.  E.  MANDEV1LLK,  Rrookton,  Tompkins  Co..  N.Y 


S  make  early  kinds  earlier  still  and 
)■  more  productive  —  all  marketable. 
(  Varieties  grown  by  us  for  seed  pur- 
(  poses  only:  Early  Hebron.  New 
(  Queen.  Early  Puritan,  Thorburn. 
(  Crop  lot  prices.  Send  for  free  pain¬ 
ts  phlet.  Also  Seed  Sweets  and  Onion 
/  Sets.  JNO.  C.  PEARCE  &  CO., 

/  404  West  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Plants 

Com, 

Beans, 

Ensilage. 

Distributes 

Fertilizer. 


6  to  8  Acres 
Planted 
Per  Day,  and 
in  one  Operation. 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  pass  us  by,  if  you  are  looking  for  Reliable 


SEED  POTATOES 


We  also  make  Potato  Cutters,  Paris  Green 
Sprinklers,  Potato  Diggers,  Potato  Sorters,  &c. 
Every  machine  warranted. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Street.  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


We  handle  Aroostook  County  (Me.)  stock,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  our  Seed  to  be  pure  and  true  to  name.  Send  for 
catalogue;  mailed  free. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  I. 


TDF 9  BIG 

JL/17  *  And  lots  of  them 

'  Ky  planting  our  Famous  Northern 
Grown  Seed.  Earliest  in  the  world. 
You  can’t  afford  to  plant  old  played  out 
sorts  this  season.  Catalogue  free.  Local 
agent  wanted. 

L.  L.  MAY  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 
POTATO  DEPT.  t»t.  Paul,  Minn. 


f  Home 
fGrown 
!  Seed. 


Our  farmer  friends,  you  know  you  greatly  lessen  your  risks  9 
when  you  buy  Seed  ilirectly  from  the  grower.  We  raiseSeedsof  9 
the  earliest  Sweet  Corn,  the  earliest  and  best  Pole  and  Bush  Beans.  9 
the  best  earliest  and  best  late  market  Beets,  the  best  Cucumbers,  9 
the  best  of  the  earliest  and  latest  Drumhead  Cabbage,  the  earliest  9 
of  all  the  Wrinkled  Peas,  the  best  Dwarf  and  decidedly  the  best  W 
of  the  Marrowfats,  the  best  early  and  late  Squashes,  the  best  mar-  9 
ket  Carrot,  the  earliest  Red  and  the  very  best  of  all  the  Yellow  0 
Onions.  We  offer  these  and  numerous  other  varieties,  including  • 
several  valuable  new  Vegetables,  In  our  Vegetable  and  Flower  2 
Seed  Catalogue  for  1895.  Sent  free.  X 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  At  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass,  a 


i  uina  uho  a  Bbi. 

Largest  growers  of  POTATOES  for  Seed  In 
America.  The  "Kural  New  Y’orker”  gives  oneol 
our  early  sorts  a  yield  of  742  bushels  per  acre 
Prices  dirt  cheap.  Our  great  Seed  Book,  144 
pages,  and  sample  14-l>ay  ltudish  for  6c  uostaire 
JOHN  A.  SALZKK  SEED  CO.,  Eat’rosse,  Wig. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 

JEBRABD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS  ✓ 

produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 


WHERE  NOTHING  ELSE  WILL  GROW,  PLANT  CA^AS  I  flv  s  C" 
THE  NEW  FORAGE  PLANT  OMUMLIIML 

Produces,  When  .Established,  90  TO  180  TONS  OF  FODDER  PER  ACRE  IN  ONE  YEAR 

PERFECT 1.Y  11AUDY  .sen  in  Siberia.  EXDCRES  SEVEREST  DROUGHT  WITH  IMPUNITY.  Grows  on  poorest  wnsle 
lands  or  wettest  places.  Requires  no  plowing  before  planting.  TIIRIVE8  where  no  other  plant  will  CROW.  ONCE  PI-iNTEI) 
POSITIVELY  ST  A  MIS  FOREVER.  MORE  NUTRITIOUS  THAN  CLOVER  OR  LUCERNE.  STEMS  AND  LEAVES,  CRERN  OR 
DRY,  KACERLY  EATEN  BY  ALL  CATTLE.  Cives  4  to  5  cuttings  a  year ;  can  be  cured  for  Winter.  CREW  14  FEET  11  Kill  BY 
JUNK,  AT  AMES,  IOWA.  Excellent  sol Uen richer.  Easily  eradicated.  Affords  shade  to  cattle  in  Summer.  CATTLE  CANNOT 
TRAMPLE  IT  OUT.  Seed  has  sold  at  $1,000  a  poand;  Roots  at  $2  50  eaeh.  Endorsed  by  highest  authorities  and  25  journals. 
STRONG  ROOTS,  WARRANTED,  25e.;  $2.50  PER  12,  MAILED.  Seed,  10c.  per  pkt.;  $2.50  per  o*.  Send  for  Sacaline  book  with 

ADI  A  Bk  I  particulars  and  testimonials.  Beware  of  spurious  seed. 

■  ULAIMO  O L  OO.j  Original  Introducers,  314*316  N.  11th  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


.LU  TUIHIULO  that  can  win  the  race. 
Are  for  sale  by  G.  W.  MACE. 

Sir  William,  and  World's  Fair,  new, 

Carman  No.  1  and  Kural  New-Yorker  No.  2; 
Then  Freeman,  which  created  such  a  flurry, 
Irish  Cobbler,  and  Vick’s  Pride  early. 
American  Wonder  and  Irish  Daisy  late. 
Everitt’s  Colossal  and  his  Heavy  Weight. 
Lastly,  the  “  Maggie  Murphy  ”  he  quotes; 

And  the  wonderful,  new.  Lincoln  Oats. 

As  the  above  is  somewhat  in  the  mist, 

Send  for  free  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price 
List.  GEO.  XV.  MACK,  Greenville,  0. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  ,6"T 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  priees. 


1  have  a  new  Potato  that  I  originated.  It  Is  the 
leader  to-day.  Also,  BERRY  PLANTS  for  sale.  Send 
for  catalogue ;  it  is  free. 

WM.  GOODSITE,  Bogart,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


60  cents  per  pound,  $5  per  peck,  $40  per  barrel ;  Carman 
No.  1,  $1.25  per  peck,  $5  per  bushel,  $13  per  barrel;  Free 
man,  Early  Sunrise,  Early  Rose,  Early  Puritan,  New 
Queen,  $3.25  per  barrel;  Green  Mountain,  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2,  Monroe  Seedling.  White  Star  and  the 
Maggie  Murphy,  I  will  put  in  this  list  for  30  days  at 
$2.50  per  barrel;  any  other  variety  you  may  want 
write  and  I  will  6end  you  prices  on  them  that  will 
surprise  you.  Drop  me  a  card  for  new  Price  List. 

C.  E.  KELLEY.  Newark,  N.  Y. 


RURAUSMS— Continued. 

of  the  flesh  is  about  that  of  Cuban  Queen, 
but  the  flesh  is  more  tender — less  stringy. 
Seeds  black.  The  white  flesh  between 
the  red  and  the  rind  is  not  more  than  a 
half-inch.  One  melon  weighed  33% 
pounds.  The  vines  were  strong-grow¬ 
ing  and  very  productive. 

Seminole  and  Homerus  failed. 

Now,  good  friends,  this  is  the  best 
melon  report  we  can  make.  Does  it 
teach  you  anything  ?  We  fear  not . 

Until  the  past  season,  we  have  not 
learned  much,  except  in  a  negative  way, 
about  melon  culture.  We  experimented 
with  flat  “hills”  and  raised  hills,  and 
with  fertilizers  in  small  and  large 
amounts,  but  the  vines  were  rarely 
vigorous,  the  melons  under  size  and  com¬ 
paratively  few.  Last  spring  we  selected 
a  rather  sandy  plot.  A  rank  growth  of 
grass  and  weeds  was  plowed  under  and 
holes  dug  about  two  feet  in  diameter  by 
about  eight  inches  deep.  These  were 
half  filled  with  old  stable  manure,  which 
was  then  mixed  with  soil  and  the  holes 
filled  and  formed  so  that  the  surface  made 
a  little  dishing  or  concave,  was  a  couple 
of  inches  higher  than  the  soil  about 
them.  We  have  never  seen  a  thriftier 
growth  of  vine,  never  raised  so  many 
melons  to  the  vine,  or  of  larger  size . 

The  Queen  Charlotte  canna  that  many 
of  the  catalogues  announce  as  “the  finest 
flower  novelty  of  the  year,”  it  may  be 
remembered,  was  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  catalogue  number  of  1894. 
It  is  surely  a  splendid  canna.  Those  of 
•  our  readers  who  have  not  tried  the  best 
of  the  recently  introduced  cannas,  should 
do  so.  As  bedding  plants,  whether  for 
wealth  of  flower  or  foliage,  there  are  no 
other  plants  more  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  inform  us 
that  another  fine  variety  of  canna,  which 
we  have  not  tried,  is  Golden  Wings  or 
the  Butterfly  canna,  because  the  mark¬ 
ings  of  brownish-crimson  and  orauge- 
scarlet  on  a  yellow  ground  are  very  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  butterfly.  This  gi*ows,  as 
(does  Charlotte,  to  a  height  of  about  four 
feet  (we  should  always  bear  in  mind  the 
height  of  cannas  so  that  we  may  place 
them  accordingly)  and  sharply  contrast- 
ng  to  it,  makes  a  most  fitting  com¬ 
panion . 

Another  very  valuable  plant  which 
will  be  widely  introduced  this  year,  is 
the  new  Double  Rose-colored  Lychnis 
(Lychnis  Flos  Cuculi  plenissiina  semper 
florens).  It  has  so  many  excellent  quali¬ 
ties  that  it  must  become  popular.  The 
beauty  of  its  rose-colored  flowers  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  profusion  in  which  they 
are  produced,  and  the  graceful  way  in 
which  they  are  poised  on  slender  stems, 
adapts  them  for  vases  of  flowers,  bou¬ 
quets,  etc.  A  vase  of  these  alone  with¬ 
out  any  addition  of  leaves  or  garnishing 
of  any  kind,  is  beautiful  in  itself.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  so  will  live  out  all 
winter  in  the  open  ground;  but  if  brought 
inside  in  the  fall,  it  can  be  brought  into 
bloom  in  four  weeks  in  a  moderate  tem¬ 
perature  . 

Spurry". — A  friend,  L.  H.  Read,  of 
Waupaca,  Wis. ,  writes  us  that  “Giant 
Spurry  was  brought  out  last  spring  with 
a  great  whoop,  and  many  farmers  in  this 
State  bought  it  only  to  find  it  one  of  the 
most  worthless  of  weeds,  and  of  no  value 
whatever.  It  is  precisely  the  same  as 
the  common  Spurry  advertised  by  seeds¬ 
men.  The  best  thing  any  farmer  can  do 
is  to  let  it  alone.  I  visited  several  fields 
of  it  the  past  season,  and  in  no  place  did 
I  see  it  over  16  inches  high,  and  most  of 
it  not  over  six  inches  high.  Animals  do 
not  care  for  it.’ 

We  are  always  thankful  for  informa¬ 
tion  of  this  kind,  even  though  the  plant 
condemned  has  certain  merits,  because  it 
leads  to  caution  on  the  part  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  and  to  a  better  understanding  of 
just  what  it  is  good  for.  The  only  infor¬ 
mation  we  have  regarding  Spurry  is 
what  comes  to  us  from  the  stations.  It  is 
an  annual  which  prefers  sandy  soil.  On 


the  jack  pine  plains  of  Michigan,  it  has 
proved  valuable  [Michigan  bulletin  68] . 
At  the  Maine  Station,  it  bloomed  two 
months  after  sowing,  and  made  a  growth 
of  15  inches.  It  produces  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  seed,  and  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
At  the  Oregon  Station,  the  yield  was 
20  tons  to  the  acre  of  green  forage.  At 
the  Louisiana  Station,  the  growth  was 
only  10  to  12  inches.  The  Pennsylvania 
Station  secured  3,403  pounds  of  dry  hay 
per  acre.  The  Station  adds:  “It  is  readily 
eaten  by  cattle.” . 

It  appears  that  the  new  Logan  rasp¬ 
berry-blackberry,  illustrated  in  our  cata¬ 
logue  number,  is  merely  a  supposed 
hybrid  discovered  by  Judge  Logan,  of 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  The  flavor  is  said  to 
be  partly  that  of  one,  partly  of  the  other 
of  its  supposed  parents.  The  berries 
are  said  to  be  even  larger  than  the  black¬ 
berry.  The  Red  Antwerp  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  parents.  If  so,  we  need 
hardly  hope  that  the  Logan  will  prove 
to  be  very  hardy.  It  is  one  of  those 
novelties  that  it  were  more  judicious  to 
try  a  plant  or  so  of  than  a  hundred  or 
more . 

In  so  far  as  the  writer  is  informed, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  publication 
to  advocate  the  use  of  bone  and  potash 
for  hardy  fruits,  large  and  small,  and 
we  have  advocated  it  for  15  years.  Bone 
(raw  bone)  and  potash,  whether  in  the 
form  of  ashes  or  muriate,  will  give  to 
fruits  all  the  food  they  need  that  the 
soil  does  not  freely  supply.  We  consider 
that  nitrogen  supplied  in  soluble  forms, 
is  a  waste  of  money.  The  nitrogen  of 
bone  is  slowly  soluble,  and  we  may  make 
it  available  by  an  earlier  or  later  appli¬ 
cation.  Experiments  by  fruit  growers 
and  experiment  stations  have  shown 
during  more  recent  years,  that  our 
advocacy  of  bone  and  potash  for  fruit 
plants,  has  been  no  mistake . 

Again  we  may  allude  to  the  new  Alice 
grape  which  we  have  had  on  trial  since 
the  spring  of  1887.  A  box  was  received 
from  the  originator  February  16.  Mr. 
Gunn  says:  “If  this  grape  is  carefully 
gathered,  so  as  not  to  break  or  bruise 
the  berries  or  stems,  and  kept  in  a  cool, 
dry  place,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  keep  indefinitely,  and  finally  raisin 
instead  of  rotting.”  The  grapes  were 
received  in  perfect  order ;  the  berries 
cling  to  the  stems  as  well  as  when  picked 
in  October.  In  quality,  they  are  free 
from  all  foxiness,  sweet,  without  acidity 
about  the  seeds,  which  are  few.  The 
toughness  of  the  skin  is  the  one  charac¬ 
teristic  which  preserves  them  so  well, 
and  gives  to  the  Alice  its  chief  value. 
The  clusters  are  small,  but  the  berries 
are  crowded  and  held  firmly  to  the  stems 
until  the  last.  Mr.  Fred.  E.  Young,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  controls  the  Alice, 
and  will  offer  it  for  sale  next  fall . 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY  I 
Pittsburgh 
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dictates  that  you  use  materials  when  paint¬ 
ing  that  you  know  something  about.  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  are  and 
have  been  the  standard  for  years.  You 
know  all  about  them  ;  if  you  don’t  your 
painter  does.  To  make  sure,  however,  ex¬ 
amine  the  brand  (see  list). 

For  colors,  use  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure 
White  Lead  tinting  colors  ;  they  are  the  best 
and  most  permanent;  prepared  expressly  for 
tinting  Pure  White  Lead.  Pamphlet  and 
color-card  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


Farm  Annual  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds, 
free,  wbich  is  alone  worth  the  price.  These  very 
choice  varieties  cannot  be  procured  elsewhere. 

('ItOSIHAN  BROS.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Doubtful  Seeds  alone.  The  best 
are  easy  to  get,  and  eost  uo 
more.  Aslc  your  dealer  for 


II  Always  Hie  best.  Known 
EJ  everywhere.  Ferry’s  Seed 
9  Annual  for  1895  tells  you 
’what,  how,  and  when  to  plant. 
Seat  Free.  Get  it.  Address  i  J. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


$255.00  FOR  EARLY  TOMATOES 


fi*-  This  wonderful  Early  Tomato  liaf 

VV  l,roTe<l  a  great  success  for  earliness, 
Braoothness  and  quality.  Perfect 
*  (vT ripe  fruit  has  been  produced  in  less 
rnjC'n,  A  than  5u  days  Wo  offer  !*!£,}.>  for 

Tomatoes  grown  in  the  least 
W  -UaaLg ^  number  of  days  from  day  soed  is 
planted.  All  climates  and  soils  have 
•  -  equal  chance.  Full  instructions 

SfeSfe.  with  seed.  Wo  own  it  all. 

SEB23P*"  SOREHEAD  CABBAGE— 
is  all  head  and  sure  to  head,  of  largo  size,  excellent  quality 
and  a  good  keeper,  binglo  heads  have  weighed  GO  lbs. 

JAPANESE  CLIMBING  CUCUMBER—  A 
wonderful  variety  from  Japan,  and  will  climb  a  trellis, 
wiro  netting,  or  any  support  6  to  8  feet.  Fruits  early  and 
continues  throughout  season ;  long,  tender,  excellent  for 
pickling.  Pleases  all,  and  a  wonderful  curiosity. 

EARLY  FORTUNE  1’OTATO.fj  1  l>b|M.  given 
away— Earliest  Potato  grown,  and  has  proved  it.  A 
Potato  Grower  writes:  “'Planted  Early  Fortune  5  weeks 
after  Early  Rose,  and  they  ,.i,0nu*PLANTuT.»t: 
matured  together.  Fortuno  n 

yielding  over  three  times  as  v  “ 

many,  quality  excellent,  and  . 

sure  to  be  a  great  favorite.”  V 

We  want  a  great  test  made  in  1895  LYAiP-vNyV 
and  will  sire  Free  one  barrel  of  l  -7  C  vvV  ’ 

seed  to  growers  of  the  largest  yield  AAkVvJfeO'Vik 

from  one  whole  potato  in  each  ’ 

State  and  Territory.  Instruction*  «J.Q|Y  'jSmLrURTl 
with  Potato.  Cannot  he  obtained 
elsewhere.  One  Potato  is  worth 

We  will  send  a  package  ench  of 
Early  Tomato,  Sorehead  Cab- 


BEST  in  the  world.  1  cent  and  up  foi 
well  filled  p’kgs.  Send  names  for  Pret¬ 
tiest  Free  Catalogue  ever  Printed. 

iiifr  lot  of  EXTRAS  FREE  with  every  order. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  111. 


o.  Ha  white  &.S0K,  q  u  r  New 

Catalogue 

is  ready  to  mall  to  all  who 
wish  to  buy  absolutely  pure 
stock  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  Seed  Potatoes,  Grains, 
Corn,  Garden  Seeds,  Cheshire 
Swine,  Bronze  Turkeys, Lang  - 
shan  and  Brown  Leghorn 
S£ED§,  SWINE  and  POULTRY,  Fowls.  Pekin  and  Cayuga 
rtii.  Ducks  and  Eggs. 


PIantTe9ted  Carden,  Flowerand  Farm  Seeds 

and  be  sure  of  a  good  crop.  Our  stock  is  complete  and 
die  quality  lsunsurpassed.Send  forour  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Tools,  Etc. 

W.  W.  BARNARD  &  CO.,  Chicago, 

(Successors  to  Ulrtuu  Sibley  A  Co.)  186  E.  Kinzie  St. 


WHITE'S 


- Justice  Crase  :  “  A  law  that  takes 

property  from  A  and  gives  it  to  B,  is 
necessarily  invalid.” 


FnQ  C  jk|  C  500  lbs.  Yellow  Strasburg  onion 
lUll  wHLki  seed,  grown  from  selected  bulbs; 
also  500  bushels  Yellow  Strasburg  sets,  extra  fine. 

Address  JOHN  REPP,  Glassboro,  N.  J, 


MILLCR,  CORNERS,  fl,  V. 


E  ■  with  every  dollar  order,  and  .“#500  in 
BE  CASH  PRIZES.  Carman  No.  1 

and  27  other  varieties  new  SEED 
POTATOES.  Also  Roses,  Plants,  Vines,  COLUM¬ 
BIAN  RASPBERRY,  etc.  Rock  Bottom 
Prices.  Free  Catalogue  to  any  address.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO., 

Mention  this  paver.  NEWARK  N.  Y. 


Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis,  Weak  Lungs,  General  Debility  and 
all  forms  of  Emaciation  are  speedily  cured  by 


inmniAlin  BOOTS,  largest  lot  In  the 
n\LJll  Unl-||\  U.  S.  C.  White  Conovers, 

M  U  I  M  ll  M  U  Ll  U  Barr’s  Palmetto  and 

iiwi  miimwww  Elmira,  Japan  and  other 
Plums.  Strawberry,  Sweet  Potato  and  all  other 
Vegetable  Plants.  Celery  plants  a  specialty.  All  at 
half  price,  quality  considered.  Price  list  free. 

I.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD,  Iona,  Gloucester  County,  N.  J 


Consumptives  always  find  great  relief  by  taking  it,  and 
consumption  is  often  cured.  Xc*  other  nourishment  restores 
strength  so  quickly  and  effectively. 

Weak  Babies  and  Thin  Children 

are  made  strong  and  robust  by  Scott’s  Emulsion  when  other 
forms  of  food  seem  to  do  them  no  good  whatevei\ 

The  only  genuine  Scott’s  Emulsion  is  put  up  in  salmon- 
colored  wrapper.  Refuse  cheap  substitutes! 

Send  J  or  pamphlet  on  Scott's  Emulsion.  FREE.  ^ 

Scott  Sc  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  50  cents  and  $1, 


Hf-rn  IKISII  DAISY,  Maggie  Murphy,  Ohio  Jr., 
AllM  Early  Harvest,  CABMAN  No.  i,  Freeman, 
w  A merlcan  Wonder,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, 

Early  Six  Weeks,  and  ail  the  new  and  best  varieties,  at 
IlAltD  TIMES  PRICES.  Pure,  choice  stock,  my  own 
growing.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  nOTlTOTO 
for  my  free  catalogue.  Pjj  I  A  I  I  j  |—  \ 

M.  F.  WEBSTER,  Victor,  N.  Y.  •  U  I  H  I  U  LO 


I  Potatoes  for  Sale.  $1.50  and  $2.50  per 
I  barrel.  Supply  limited. 

CHAS.  C.  FITCH,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 
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SATURDAY ,  MARCH  9,  1895. 


Vineland  sweet  potatoes  are  famous  wherever  they 
are  sold  or  eaten.  When  of  good  quality,  they  top 
the  market.  We  shall  begin  next  week  to  tell  in 
detail  just  how  good  “Vineland  Sweets”  are  grown. 
Some  that  we  have  just  eaten  were  “  almost  as  sweet 
as  candy  !” 

O 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  hard  times  talk  this  year. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  it  from  a  western  New  York  man  : 
“  Too  hard  times  to  have  The  Rural  New-Yorlter  stop  ;  I 
can  hardly  yet  along  with  it,  and  what  would  I  do  without 
it  ?”  We  can  stand  volumes  of  such  talk  as  that.  We 
don’t  like  to  be  a  fair-weather  friend  of  anybody,  but 
we  like  to  put  on  a  little  extra  steam  in  hai’d  times,  to 
see  whether  we  can’t  suggest  something  to  help  folks 
along. 

G 

It  was  excellent  work  they  did  at  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station  in  preparing  that  bulletin  on  the 
typical  shape  of  good  dairy  cows.  Such  work  helps  a 
farmer,  because  it  places  the  results  before  him  in  a 
striking  and  forcible  way.  This  matter  of  shape  in 
the  cow,  is  of  great  importance.  A  butter  cow  must 
eat  lots  of  food,  and  not  incline  to  put  on  fat.  That 
requires  great  capacity  for  storing  food,  and  a  tendency 
to  show  her  bones.  We  think  the  pictures  bring  out 
the  facts  so  that  all  can  understand  them. 

O 

Many  readers  have  asked  whether  the  Balanced 
Ration  articles  would  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form. 
The  same  question  will  no  doubt  be  asked  in  reference 
to  Primer  Science  articles  now  running,  and  others  to 
follow.  A  good  answer  to  these  questions  will  be 
found  in  the  offer  we  make  this  week  to  send  a  neat 
binder,  postpaid,  for  25  cents.  Get  this  binder,  pre¬ 
serve  each  number,  and  you  will  have  everything  that 
appears  in  the  paper  during  the  whole  year  in  nice 
shape  for  reference.  The  index  with  the  last  number 
for  the  year,  will  afford  easy  means  of  referring  to 
any  desired  subject. 

O 

There  may  be  a  less  satisfactory  business  man  in  this 
country  than  John  H.  Grant,  of  Chicago  ;  but  if  there 
is,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  yet  to  find  him.  We  contracted 
with  him  recently  to  furnish  a  kit  of  tools  for  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  at  a  certain  fixed  price.  When  we  sent  him 
the  orders,  he  shipped  about  one-lialf  the  tools  prom¬ 
ised,  and  when  we  complained,  he  assured  us  that  we 
had  made  a  mistake — that  he  had  two  sets  of  tools, 
and  that  he  had  given  us  prices  on  the  small  kit.  His 
story  seemed  plausible,  and  we  accused  ourselves  of  a 
blunder,  and  told  him  to  send  the  rest  of  the  tools  at 
our  expense.  We  also  ordered  the  large  kit  sent  to  27 
more  persons.  This  he  promised  in  writing  to  do  at 
once,  six  weeks  ago,  and  sent  us  a  bill  for  the  same. 
We  then  supposed  that  he  had  sent  them,  but  finding 
that  the  tools  were  not  delivered,  we  kept  writing  to 
find  out  why.  He  now  has  the  impudence  to  write 
that  the  orders  are  not  filled,  and  that  they  will  not 
be  until  we  comply  with  unreasonable  demands,  which 
he  now  mentions  for  the  first  time.  Fortunately,  we 
are  able  to  get  the  tools  elsewhere,  and  we  have  sent 
the  orders  to  another  factory,  where  they  will  be  filled 
promptly,  and  where  we  will  get  our  future  supply. 
This  explanation  seems  due  to  the  subscribers  who 
have  been  so  long  and  patiently  waiting  for  the  tools 
which  they  should  have  received  weeks  ago.  All  the 
orders  will  now  be  forwarded  at  our  expense  to  those 
who  received  only  a  part  of  the  set.  The  full  set 
will  also  go  promptly  to  those  who  have  received  none. 


T  he  great  crops  of  weeds  that  grow  after  potatoes 
are  striking  illustrations  of  how  Nature  seeks  to  save 
wastes.  Potatoes  are  usually  well  manured.  During 
the  hot  month  of  August,  the  conditions  are  just  right 
for  nitrification,  or  the  changing  of  the  nitrogen  in 
organic  substances  into  just  the  right  form  for  plant 
food.  Much  of  this  nitrogen  would  be  washed  out  of 
the  soil  but  for  the  weeds  which  utilize  it  to  grow  with 
great  vigor  after  the  potato  crops  have  died  down. 
With  rank-growing  varieties  and  large  areas,  it  is 
about  impossible  to  prevent  this  growth  of  grass  and 
weeds.  Crimson  clover  seed  scattered  between  the 
rows  at  the  last  cultivation,  would  keep  out  the  weeds 
and  make  better  use  of  this  nitrogen.  It  would  not 
interfere  with  the  digging  any  more  than  the  weed 
crop.  We  purpose  to  try  it  among  potatoes  this  year 
in  this  way. 

O 

Compared  with  one  year  ago,  the  markets  of  this 
city  present  an  entirely  different  appearance.  At 
that  time,  Florida  vegetables  of  all  kinds  were  plenti¬ 
ful.  Asparagus  was  arriving  from  Charleston.  The 
market  was  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  at  moderate  prices.  Now  there  is  little  on  the 
market  except  the  regular  winter  vegetables,  and 
small  supplies  of  hothouse  stuff,  and  some  Bermuda 
and  Havana  products.  Many  of  those  for  sale  have 
been  frozen,  or  are  of  inferior  quality,  while  the 
prices  of  first-class  stuff  are  generally  high.  The 
same  is  true  of  fruits.  Not  only  did  the  frost  knock 
out  the  Florida  orange  crop,  but  it  has  delayed  the 
strawberries  for  weeks.  Apples  are  selling  at  prices 
that  are  almost  prohibitive  to  ordinary  purses.  Eggs 
are  slow  in  arriving,  and  the  price  remains  unusually 
high  for  this  time  of  year.  Meats  have  been  high, 
but  are  now  somewhat  lower.  The  purchasers  miss 
many  of  the  products  usually  found  at  this  season, 
but  the  growers  probably  miss  the  money  more. 

O 

Recent  events  have  given  great  encouragement  to 
those  Americans  who  believe  that  a  greater  use  should 
be  made  of  silver  as  money.  The  United  States  Senate 
is  now  unquestionably  in  favor  of  bimetallism,  and  the 
new  House  of  Representatives  will  probably  prove  so. 
A  vast  majority  of  the  voters  in  this  country  would 
favor  an  international  agreement  to  use  silver  at  a 
recognized  rate  with  gold.  It  is  quite  likely,  too,  that 
if  the  question  could  be  put  before  them  fairly  and 
without  prejudice,  a  majority  of  the  real  working 
people  of  this  land  would  favor  an  increased  silver 
coinage  here,  whether  foreign  nations  agree  to  an  in¬ 
ternational  standard  or  not.  Of  late,  however,  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany,  Austria  and  France,  have  strongly  in¬ 
dicated  their  desire  for  another  conference,  and  this 
is  a  good  indication  of  the  change  in  public  sentiment. 
It  is  the  farming  class  in  every  land  that  is  loudest  in 
its  demand  for  silver  coinage.  There  is  a  general  idea 
growing  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  with  gold 
alone  to  measure  the  purchasing  power  of  money, 
syndicates  of  rich  men  may  so  control  supplies  of  that 
metal,  as  to  contract  values,  bring  about  financial 
panics,  and  practically  monopolize  the  country’s  finan¬ 
cial  operations.  The  moneyed  men  have  shown  too 
much  of  their  selfishness  and  greed  of  late,  and  the 
silver  discussion  has  been  of  great  service  in  forcing 
men  to  realize  the  financial  condition  of  this  land. 

O 

This  is  the  rushing  season  for  petty  frauds.  Hard 
times  give  them  a  soft  chance.  Some  of  our  readers 
are  receiving  this  remarkable  letter  : 

Dear  Sir— Please  read  the  following  letter  very  carefully.  It  Is 
to  your  vital  interest  to  do  so.  Would  you  like  to  know  :  How  to 
double  your  quantity  of  stable  manure  ;  to  make  oat  or  wheat 
straw  equal  to  hay  ;  nearly  to  double  your  quantity  of  milk  and 
butter ;  to  make  cucumber  vines  bear  three  crops  ;  effectually  to 
rid  plants  or  animals  of  vermin  ;  and  how  to  make  your  own  fer¬ 
tilizers  ?  You  can  make  your  own  fertilizers  at  about  one-fourth 
the  cost  per  ton  they  are  sold  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  the 
South,  by  a  cheap  and  easy  process.  The  above  information, 
priceless  to  every  farmer,  can  be  obtained  only  in  the  following 
manner  :  Make  three  copies  of  this  letter,  and  send  one  to  each  of 
three  of  your  friends,  who  are  live  farmers.  They  are  requested 
in  turn  to  do  the  same,  each  party  receiving  this  letter  will  return 
it  with  10  cents  (silver)  with  name  and  address  to  the  Ely  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  three 
friends,  and  the  above  information  will  be  mailed  immediately. 
If  you  do  not  desire  to  inform  your  friends  by  letters  of  these 
valuable  agricultural  recipes,  the  above  information  will  be  sent 
you  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

Is  that  a  fraud  ?  Suppose  somebody  advertised  that 
for  50  cents  he  would  tell  you  how  to  double  your 
capacity  for  doing  good  in  the  world.  In  a  moment 
of  repentance,  you  send  the  money  and  get  a  card 
with  this  printed  on  it : 

Read  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  Romans  Every  Night ! 
There  might  not  be  so  much  fraud  about  that — except 
that  you  ought  to  have  dropped  the  50  cents  into  the 
contribution  box,  and  had  this  chapter  already  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory.  In  like  manner,  if  you  send  your 
10  cents  and  get  this  answer  to  the  question  about 
doubling  the  stable  manure:  “  Keep  twice  as  much 
stock,”  you  won’t  be  cheated.  That’s  all  the  answer 


you  deserve  for  spending  your  money  in  such  a  way 
after  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  repeatedly  said.  We’ll 
agree  to  give  you  all  the  “  agricultural  secrets”  that 
are  worth  anything.  By  sending  your  name  and  those 
of  three  friends,  you  will  all  probably  have  a  lot  of 
worthless  or  immoral  circulars  sent  you  ! 

o 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature,  providing  for  the  study  of  the  nature  and 
effect  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics.  Should  it  be¬ 
come  a  law,  teachers  would  be  compelled  to  instruct 
their  pupils  as  to  the  dangers  of  intoxicants  and 
tobacco.  One  section  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows  : 

On  complaint  sustained  by  reliable  evidence  of  three  patrons  of 
any  public  school,  that  a  teacher  in  such  school  refuses  or  wil¬ 
fully  neglects  to  comply  with  any  requirements  of  this  act,  or  is 
himself  a  user  of  alcoholic  drinks,  opium,  or  tobacco,  the  licens¬ 
ing  officer  or  board  shall  revoke  such  teacher’s  license. 

This  provision  is  criticised  by  some  on  the  plea  that 
moderate  smoking  on  the  part  of  a  grown-up  man,  is 
comparatively  harmless,  and  that  no  one  has  a  right  to 
interfere  with  it.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  we  are  to 
have  such  a  law,  we  must  have  teachers  who  will  give 
some  dignity  to  it  by  their  personal  behavior.  Imagine 
a  man  teaching  his  pupils  that  whisky  and  tobacco 
are  harmful,  and  then  being  caught  by  the  boys  smok¬ 
ing  a  cigar  on  the  sly  !  Better  not  have  a  word  said 
against  tobacco  than  have  its  dangers  pictured  by 
people  who  constantly  use  it,  unless  they  hold  them¬ 
selves  up  as  “  awful  examples”  of  the  effect  of  the 
weed. 

o 

BREVITIES. 

If  you  cannot  be  a  nozzle 
In  the  world’s  great  battle  field, 

With  your  tongue  and  pen  dispensing 
Thoughts  that  cause  the  wrong  to  yield; 

If  you  cannot  be  a  force  pump, 

With  the  mighty  power  to  draw 
Strong  and  fearless  hearts  together, 

For  the  true  and  holy  war, 

You  can  be  an  agitator — 

You  can  stir  the  stagnant  tide, 

In  the  selfish  human  natures 
Where  the  evil  loves  to  hide. 

Stir  them  up  to  broader  thinking; 

Unto  you  this  task  is  sent, 

Lest  they  clog  the  pump  and  nozzle 
With  their  selfish  sediment. 

Ordered  the  seed  yet  ? 

Sharpen  your  pruning  knife. 

A  “bedding  plant” — rye  straw. 

Ear  movement  betrays  a  blind  horse. 

The  worst  “  ate  ”  is  made  by  adding  h. 

Lazy  acts  shun — only  lazy  action  that  pays. 

Crude  petroleum  is  a  “  cure-all  ’’—page  173. 

Why  give  the  dog  a  better  bed  than  the  cow  ? 

Be  straightforward  or  go  straight  backward. 

Graft  that  bud  of  hope  on  the  stock  of  last  year’s  failure. 
mbition’s  sharp  lance  won’t  give  you  a  chance  to  get  into  a 
trance. 

A  stomach  ache  indicates  that  the  secretary  of  your  interior  has 
resigned. 

“Fighting  the  devil  with  fire”  is  like  giving  him  the  choice  of 
weapons. 

The  “general-purpose”  cow  is  all  right  in  her  place — but  where’s 
the  place  ? 

“Time  hangs  heavy  on  my  hands.”  That’s  the  worst  dead  weight 
you  can  carry. 

Woman  is  a  spare  rib,  but  that’s  no  reason  why  she  should  be 
roasted  over  a  lire. 

Made  terms  with  the  hired  man  yet  ?  What  is  he  willing  to  run 
your  farm  for  this  year  ? 

Don’t  make  a  mountain  out  of  that  manure  pile,  by  leaving  it 
till  the  last  tick  of  the  clock. 

Wouldst  know  the  man  bad  luck  has  skipped  ?  Mark  him  who 
knows  not  when  he’s  whipped. 

Some  men  have  to  be  backed  up  against  the  wall  before  the 
knowledge  they  need  can  be  thrust  upon  them. 

Some  folks  seem  to  think  they  will1  wear  their  faces  out  if  they 
smile  too  much.  It  injures  your  muscles  more  to  “  puli  a  long 
face.” 

We  hope  last  year’s  corn  field  will  show  up  with  at  least  a  rye 
face  when  the  snow  goes.  A  Crimson  clover  face  would  show 
better  health. 

Delaware  has  frozen  up  solid  this  winter,  yet  the  Crimson  clover 
has  come  from  under  the  ice  smiling  and  all  ready  to  capture  its 
share  of  nitrogen. 

The  Japanese  are  gathering  plums  from  China  right  along  in 
this  cold  weather,  but  the  varieties  they  send  over  here  will  not 
stand  the  same  cold,  apparently. 

It’s  the  condition  of  the  peach  buds,  rather  than  the  cold,  that 
determines  the  peach  crop.  It’s  you  rather  than  your  circum¬ 
stances,  that  determine  your  life’s  crop. 

“  I  don’t  understand  these  ‘  ologies,’ ”  said  a  scientifically  con - 
fused  farmer  the  other  day.  We  look  for  that  man’s  praise  when 
Primer  Science  docks  “  ologies  ”  of  their  hard  names. 

Some  of  our  chemical  friends  may  not  consider  the  discussion  of 
the  various  “  ates  ”  on  page  172,  very  dignified,  but  we  hope  to 
have  the  farmer  understand  it.  That’s  not  written  for  the 
chemists. 

A  law  before  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  would  forbid  trespass¬ 
ing  with  guns  on  the  lands  of  owners  who  refuse  permission. 
Right.  Why  is  it  more  lawful  to  shoot  game  on  my  farm  than  to 
steal  potatoes  or  wood  on  it  ? 

An  illustration  of  the  possible  value  of  our  experiment  stations 
to  the  average  farmer,  may  be  seen  in  the  description  of  that  new 
insect  described  on  page  161.  A  farmer  cannot  follow  out  the  life 
of  that  pest  and  discover  the  best  way  to  fight  it.  Some  one  must 
make  a  business  of  it  with  all  needed  apparatus. 
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THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

DANGER  FROM  INFECTED  NURSERY  STOCK. 

Last  summer,  The  R.  N.-Y.  informed  its  readers 
that  the  San  Jos6  scale  insect  had  found  its  way  east 
from  California,  and  that  care  must  be  taken  in  buy¬ 
ing  nursery  stock.  This  pest  is  new  to  Eastern  fruit 
men.  Entomologists  and  others  at  once  sounded  the 
alarm,  and  warned  the  public  that  the  insect  would 
do  great  damage  if  permitted  to  spread.  It  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  exterminate  the  scale  if  prompt 
measures  are  taken  when  it  first  appears.  For  this 
reason,  the  entomologists  made  haste  to  locate  the 
pest,  and  urged  owners  of  scaly  trees  to  take  immedi¬ 
ate  action.  It  soon  became  noised  abroad  that  two 
nurseries  in  New  Jersey  had  the  scale  on  their  trees  ; 
and  as  this  fact  became  known,  intending  purchasers 
of  stock  began  calling  upon  us  to  “  expose”  and 
“denounce”  these  nurseries.  The  R.  N.-Y.  recognized 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  delicate  and  important  matter. 
The  two  nurserymen  in  question  were  not  guilty  of 
any  wrong  in  acquiring  the  scale.  They  imported  it 
on  plum  trees  brought  from  California,  and  it  spread 
through  their  nurseries  simply  because  they  did  not 
know  what  it  was  until  well  established.  It  seemed 
to  us  more  in  accordance  with  business  principles,  as 
well  as  with  the  Golden  Rule,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  to  aid  in  quietly  stamping  out  the  pest  rather 
than  to  try  to  injure  the  business  of  these  two  firms. 

Other  people,  however,  saw  fit  to  publish  the  names 
of  the  two  nurseries  as  those  of  Wm.  Parry  and  The 
Lovett  Company.  It  was  publicly  charged  that  the 
Lovett  Company  have  done  practically  nothing  to  ex¬ 
terminate  the  scale,  and  that  those  who  bought  trees 
of  them  were  in  danger  of  importing  the  insect.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  took  the  ground  that  if  these  charges  were 
true,  the  Lovett  Company  ought  to  be  denounced  as 
unworthy  the  patronage  of  the  public,  because  they 
have  had  ample  time  to  fight  the  scale.  The  charges 
were  made  in  a  paper  which  had  made  no  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  matter,  and  which  displays  the  Lovett 
Company's  advertisement  without  a  word  of  comment. 

After  some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Lovett,  we 
decided  that  nothing  but  a  personal  investigation 
would  be  of  any  value.  Therefore,  in  company  with 
Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  entomologist  of  the  New  Jersey 
Station,  the  writer  spent  Washington’s  Birthday  at 
the  nurseries. 

Prof.  Smith  visited  the  place  last  fall,  and  located 
the  scale  on  a  lot  of  apple  and  pear  stock,  then  in  the 
nursery  row,  and  on  some  bearing  trees.  At  that 
time,  he  advised  cutting  down  the  bearing  trees,  and 
treating  the  nursery  stock  with  gas.  We  found  that 
the  bearing  trees  had  been  cut  down  and  destroyed. 
We  found  satisfactory  apparatus  for  treating  the  nur¬ 
sery  stock.  Prof.  Smith  found  the  scale  on  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  young  pear  and  apple  trees  that  were 
heeled  in  near  the  house.  Patches  here  and  there  in 


the  rows  were  scaly,  while  others  near  by  were  free. 
As  fast  as  these  trees  were  found,  they  were  cut  down 
with  an  ax.  At  last  Mr.  Lovett  agreed  to  chop  out 
and  burn  the  entire  block — The  R.  N.-Y.  to  come  and 
see  the  work  done  if  desired.  lie  also  agreed  to  destroy 
bearing  trees  near  by.  Mr.  L.  said  he  did  not  know 
that  the  trees  were  scaly,  and  would  have  sent  them 
out  if  Prof.  S.  had  not  found  the  insects. 

The  greater  part  of  the  nursery  stock  was  at  some 
distance  from  the  house.  They  were  heeled  in,  and 
Prof.  Smith  gave  them  a  careful  examination.  He 
reported  that  they  had  already  been  treated  with  the 
gas,  and  that  this  treatment  had  killed  practically  all 
the  scales  on  them.  If  they  were  treated  again  before 
being  sent  out,  he  would  consider  them  safe.  We  asked 
Mr.  Lovett  if  he  would  guarantee  his  trees  free  from 
scale.  He  answered,  “No;  that  would  not  be  fair, 
because  I  could  not  prove  that  my  trees  did  not  bring 
the  scale  into  the  orchard.  It  might  be  there  before 
mine  were  set  out,  or  it  might  come  from  elsewhei’e  ; 


AN  APPLE  TWIG  INFESTED  WITH  SAN  JOSE  SCALE.  Flo.  55. 

but  I  could  not  prove  it,  and  might  be  held  responsible 
for  the  whole  thing.” 

“  What  are  you  prepared  to  guarantee  ?” 

“  I  guarantee  to  destroy  every  tree  where  Prof. 
Smith  has  found  the  scale.  I  also  guarantee  to  give 
all  these  trees  here  a  second  treatment  with  the  gas.” 

A  peach  nursery  was  visited,  but  no  scale  was  found 
in  it.  A  large  share  of  Mr.  Lovett’s  stock  is  not  grown 
in  the  home  nursei’y  at  all,  but  is  grown  in  western 
New  York.  An  exact  statement  of  the  case  is  that 
Mr.  Lovett  did  destroy  bearing  trees  on  which  the 
scale  was  found,  and  did  treat  a  large  number  of 
nursery  trees.  lie  has  guaranteed  to  destroy  every 
infected  tree  on  his  place,  and  give  a  second  treat¬ 
ment  to  those  already  gone  over.  If  this  is  done, 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  importing  the  scale  fx*om 
this  nursery.  This  statement  refers  simply  to  the 
trees  now  in  the  nursery.  What  has  already,  been 


sent  out  we  do  not  know.  And  now  a  word  about  the 
insect  itself.  These  facts  are  given  by  Prof.  Smith. 
The  insect  looks  like  a  small  gi’ay  spot  on  the  bark. 
Fig.  55  shows  the  general  appeax*ance  of  a  badly 
infested  branch.  The  scales  are  really  the  covering 
under  which  the  insect  passes  the  cold  weather.  The 
pi’incipal  fruits  attacked  are  apples,  peax’S,  plums  and 
cherries.  It  is  more  dangei*ous  than  the  Codling  moth 
because  the  latter  attacks  the  fruit  only,  while  the 
scale  insect  destroys  the  tree.  It  is  really  a  louse. 
The  insect  cannot  travel  far,  and  in  bearing  orchards 
would  not,  of  itself,  spread  x*apidly.  It  ci’awls  upon 
winged  insects,  ants  or  the  feet  of  birds  and  in  this 
way  may  be  carried  long  distances.  On  nurse  i’y  stock 
whei’e  the  ti’ees  are  crowded  close  together,  the  iusects 
can  readily  pass  from  one  tree  to  another. 

For  nui*sery  stock,  the  best  treatment  is  to  expose 
the  tx*ees  to  the  fumes  of  hydi*oeyanie  gas.  The  trees 
are  put  in  an  air-tight  tent  or  box.  One  ounce  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  one  fluid  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  three  ounces  of  water  are  put  into  a  bowl  or  deep 
plate  and  placed  in  with  the  trees — the  whole  being 
then  covered  up.  The  gas  at  once  begins  to  rise,  and 
displaces  the  air.  The  gas  is  death  to  all  animals,  and 
should  not  be  breathed.  One  hour’s  exposure  to  this 
gas  will  usually  kill  the  scale  insects.  This  is  the  treat¬ 
ment  given  by  Mr.  Lovett.  The  ounce  of  cyanide  is 
for  150  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  All  suspected  stock 
might  well  be  treated  in  this  way  as  it  comes  from 
the  nursei*y. 

If  the  scales  are  found  on  a  few  ti’ees  only,  they  would 
better  be  cut  down  and  desti'oyed  at  once.  In  young 
orchards,  a  good  stiff  brushing  will  often  remove  most 
of  the  scales.  On  large  trees,  the  advice  is  to  prune 
off  as  much  wood  as  possible  and  burn  it.  Then 
wash  the  trees  with  potash  water,  using  all  the  potash 
that  will  dissolve.  A  month  later,  di-ench  the  trees 
with  a  spraying  of  kerosene  emulsion.  If  the  bark  of 
the  tree  is  rough,  it  should  be  scraped  before  washing 
with  the  potash.  Bulletin  106  of  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion  (New  Brunswick)  gives  full  directions  for  treat¬ 
ment.  H.  W.  C. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Just  drop  a  postal  card  to  Williams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  Co.,  81 
Fulton  Street,  New  York,  and  get  their  free  book  on  natural  food 
for  crops. 

Any  one  having  hens  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  have  the 
poultry  supply  catalogue  issued  by  Johnson  &  Stokes,  219  Market 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fostite  is  used  In  place  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  to  prevent 
mildew,  blight,  etc.  It  may  be  secured  of  seedsmen  or  of  C.  II. 
Joosten,  3  Coenties  Slip,  New  York. 

Tiie  Keystone  corn  planter  drops  seed  and  distributes  fertilizers 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  name  of  the  manufacturers,  A.  B. 
Farquhar  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  is  sufficient  assurance  of  its  being  first- 
class  in  every  way. 

For  a  real  good,  cheap  roofing  for  buildings,  Swan’s  Standard 
rooting  will  be  found  satisfactory.  It  is  durable  and  made  iire- 
proof.  It  is  used  a  great  deal  for  covering  leaky  shingle  roofs. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Swan,  38  Dey  Street,  New  York,  will  send  descrixition,  etc. 


HENCH &DROMGOLD  S 

w’ooi'n  HARROW 


A  Wonderful  Improvement. 
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Teeth  Quicldy 
Adjusted 
\by  only  loosening 
one  nut. 


THE  BEST 

Tooth  Holder  ever  invented. 

rhe  tooth  is  held  in  position  by  a  Ratchet1 
vith  A  hichit  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  wear  from  15  to  18  ln- 
:hes  off  the  point  of  the  tooth.  The  largest  Spring  1  ooth 
iarrow  manuf’rs  in  the  world.  Over  35,U00  now  in  use. 
Our  New  Steel  Frame 

CORN  PLANTER 

i  with  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

For  simplicity,  neatness, 
strength  and  dura- 
‘  bility  cannot  be 
.equaled.  We  also 
1  manufacture  Circu. 

larSaw  Mills,  Culti- 
jk  vators.  Grain  Drills, 
„  _  —  — ^_J’Tlin-.hliers.Engines, 

nd  aUkinds  of  Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  bv  all  re- 
iable  dealers.  Don’t  be  deceived.  Insist  upon  having 
mreoods  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Gata- 

ogue  Free.  I1ENCII  &  DROi.VIGOL,D,York,  Pa. 


Entirely  of  Steel  No  castings  to  break. 
Strongest  and  simplest  Lever  Arrangement  on 
the  market.  Write  for  descriptive  Circular. 


RODERICK  LEAN  MFC.  CO. 

No.  16  Park  St.,  MANSFIELD,  O. 


SIZE  US  UP 
IN  FIELD.write 

FOR  FREE  CATL’G. 

PRICE  RIGHT. 

G.H.WARRANTS  HARROWS 
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&  P0  UNDER  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 

G.H.POUNDER.N?,  22  ft.atkinson.wis. 
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- ONE  DAY’S  SHIPMENT. 
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Fish  guanO- 

MARK. 

U  ANALYSIS:  H 

Available  Phos  Acid. — lO'l? 

, insoluble  Phos  Acid — \  0 

flwamonia.  . 2  2  &§ 

MANUFACTURED  by 

“JK  JARECKI  CHEMICAL  Cm 


The  above  cut  was  made  from  a  photograph  taken  of 
a  train  of  42  cars,  which  left  our  works  on 
August  30,  1894,  for  North  Vexmon,  Indiana, 
loaded  with  our  various  brands  of 

Fish  and  Bone  Fertilizers, 

and  was  undoubtedly  the  largest  single  shipment  of 
Fertilizers  ever  made  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

We  have  a  complete  line  of  eight  brands  for 
all  soils  and  crops.  Also  manufacture  and 
deal  in  Agricultural  Chemicals. 

SEND  FOB  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


1BACC0&  Potato! 

FOOD 

-ANALYSIS  • 

immonia . 2  3  %; 

Available  Phos  Acid.. ..6  7  >•  H 
Insoluble  Phos  Acid . 1-2  1 

Potash . 3 

manufactured  by 

Jarecki  Chemical 
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RESPONSIBLE  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  TERRITORY  NOT  TAKEN. 


THE  JARECKI  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  SANDUSKY,  OHIO. 
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At  last  we  have  found  room  for  the 
children.  After  waiting  so  long,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
better  not  to  leave  the  children  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  not  to  have  a  second  table  for 
them,  but  to  let  them  come  right  in  with 
the  old  folks.  But,  lest  they  think  we 
have  forgetten  our  promise,  we  give 
most  of  our  space  to  them  this  week. 
We  hope  that  they  will  enjoy  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  Swiss  village,  and  wish  that 
they  might  see  it.  But  after  all,  there  is 
more  pleasure  in  seeing  real  flowers 
grow,  and  in  hearing  real  birds  sing, 
isn’t  there  ? 

* 

“  Because  you’re  little,”  is  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  explanation,  and  one  that 
children  get  very  tired  of  hearing.  It’s 
our  opinion  that  only  lazy  people  make 
such  explanations.  Children  are  child¬ 
ren  for  such  a  short  time  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  begin  making  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  an  excuse  for  their  treat¬ 
ment.  Where  children  are  thought  to 
be  of  little  consequence,  it  frequently 
happens,  time  passes  so  swiftly,  that  the 
children  grow  up,  are  men  and  women, 
and  their  parents  still  count  them  of  no 
consequence.  So  it  is  best  to  begin  by 
making  them  our  companions.  Let  us 
start  on  an  equal  footing  with  our  child¬ 
ren  and  our  relations  will  not  be  so 
likely  to  get  “  out  of  joint”  later  in  life. 
By  all  means,  let  us  have  the  children  at 
the  family  table.  Little  men  and  women! 
That  is  their  rightful  title  ;  and  they 
can  best  grow  into  wise  and  good  big 
folks  by  close  association  with  their 
elders. 


HER  COMPANY  FACE. 

Once  on  a  time,  in  a  far-away  place, 

Lived  a  queer  little  girl  with  a  company  face, 

And  no  one  outside  the  family  knew 
Of  her  every-day  face,  or  supposed  she  had  two. 
The  change  she  could  make  with  wondrous  celer¬ 
ity, 

For  practice  had  lent  her  surprising  dexterity. 
But  at  last  it  chanced,  on  an  unlucky  day 
(Or  lucky,  perhaps,  I  would  much  better  say), 

To  her  dismal  dismay  and  complete  consterna¬ 
tion, 

She  failed  to  effect  the  desired  transformation  ! 
And  a  caller,  her  teacher,  Miss  Agatha  Mason, 
Surprised  her  with  half  of  her  company  face  on, 
And  half  of  her  every-day  face  peeping  out, 
Showing  one  grimy  tear  track  and  half  of  a  pout, 
Contrasting  amazingly  with  the  sweet  smile 
That  shone  on  her  “company”  side  all  the  while. 
The  caller  no  sooner  had  hurried  away 
Than  up  to  her  room  the  girl  flew  in  dismay  ; 
And,  after  a  night  spent  in  solemn  reflection 
On  the  folly  of  features  that  can’t  bear  inspection, 
She  came  down  to  breakfast,  and  walked  to  her 
place, 

Calm,  sweet  and  serene,  with  her  company  face. 
Thenceforward  she  wore  it,  day  out  and  day  in, 
Till  you  really  might  think  ’twould  be  worn  very 
thin  ; 

But,  strange  to  relate,  it  grew  more  bright  and 
gay. 

And  her  relatives  think  ’twas  a  red-letter  day 
When  the  greatly  astonished  Miss  Agatha  Mason 
Surprised  her  with  half  of  her  company  face  on. 

—St.  Nicholas. 

WOMAN  AND  WAR. 

HOLLAND’S  GIRL  QUEEN  CONDEMNS  THE 
ATROCITIES  OF  HER  SOLDIERS. 

CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Times  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  a  recent  occurrence  which 
will  endear  this  little  14-year-old  queen 
to  every  womanly  heart ;  for  do  not 
women  hate  w’ar  ?  At  present  it  may 
seem  only  a  childish  episode,  yet  it  may 
mean  much  for  the  future  when  we  re¬ 
flect  that  “  in  four  years  more,  Wilhel- 
mina  is  queen,  not  in  name  only,  but  in 
fact.  To  her  personally  reverts  the  ex¬ 
clusive  executive  power  of  the  State. 
She  may  select  hei  own  Ministers,  her 
own  Raad  van  State.  She  may  decide 
whom  of  her  suitors  she  intends  to  marry; 
if  she  choose  to  remain  single  she  may 
designate  a  successor  to  the  throne  at 
pleasure,  with  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
All  this  the  Netherland  Constitution 
guarantees  to  the  sovereign,  and  since 
her  little  Majesty’s  demonstration,  her 


councilors  and  the  heads  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  generally  have  come  to  conclude 
that  Wilhelmina  will  claim  every  particle 
of  rights  that  properly  belong  to  her  im¬ 
mediately  upon  attaining  her  majority. 

“  It  appears  from  the  State  papers 
which  lately  arrived  at  The  Hague  from 
the  Governor  General  in  Batavia,  that 
the  slaughter  of  womenat  Tjarka-Negara 
formed  the  grand  finale  of  the  late  cam¬ 
paign  conducted  by  the  Holland  General 
Vedder  against  the  rebellious  Sultan  of 
Lombok.  After  destroying  the  capital, 
Mataram,  and  laying  waste  all  the  neigh¬ 
boring  country,  the  Netherland  forces 
marched  upon  the  Sultan’s  last  strong¬ 
hold,  the  above-named  castle,  while  the 
native  allies,  the  Sassaks,  pillaged  and 
burned  the  farms  and  hamlets  for  GO 
miles  in  circumference,  killing  women, 
children,  invalids  and  the  wounded,  irre¬ 
spective  of  their  peaceful  or  hostile  at¬ 
titude.  Queen  Wilhelmina  found  the  re¬ 
port  from  Dutch  Indies,  telling  of  the 
battles,  in  her  mother’s  workbaslcet.  She 
read  it  in  sec  ret,  and  at  once  sat  down  to 
address  a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the 
Raad  van  State,  the  State  Council,  of 
which  she  herself  is  the  nominal  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  which,  according  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  must  be  consulted  on  all  legis¬ 
lative  and  some  executive  matters.  Queen 
Emma  first  intended  to  confiscate  her 
daughter’s  maiden  State  paper,  but  fear¬ 
ing  the  criticism  of  her  enemies  at  court, 
decided  to  submit  it,  especially  as  its 
contents  had  leaked  out  by  accident.  It 
appears  that  a  servant  found  the  several 
drafts  made  by  Wilhelmina  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  and  promptly  published  them  all  over 
the  court. 

“In  the  document,  the  little  Queen 
threatens  to  resign  unless  assurances 
that  the  perpetrators  of  the  Lombok  out¬ 
rages  are  duly  punished,  and  that  her 
female  subjects,  whether  civilized  or  not 
civilized,  be  protected  against  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  war,  are  immediately  forthcom¬ 
ing,  etc.  The  Queen  also  declares  that 
she  will  not  participate  in  any  demon¬ 
strations  to  honor  the  victorious  troops, 
whom  she  characterizes  as  ‘  butchers  ’ 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  memorial  is  quite 
a  spirited  affair,  not  a  childish  tirade 
such  as  one  would  expect  from  a  pre¬ 
cocious  youngster. 

“  The  little  Queen  repaired  to  the  state 
room  and  summoned  her  officers  who 
found  her  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  in  a  great  state  of  agitation.  ‘Lieu¬ 
tenant,’  she  cried,  ‘  have  you  seen  this 
infamous  report — women  and  children 
slaughtered  by  the  hundreds  in  our 
island  of  Lombok  ?  And  I  the  Queen  of 
these  cannibals  !  The  responsibility  rests 
upon  me.  Go  and  inform  General  von 
Monceau  that  I  must  see  him  without 
delay.  The  Queen  commands  him  to 
come  at  once.’  The  excitement  was  too 
much  for  her  and  her  mother  ordered 
that  she  be  sent  to  bed  at  once,  and 
hurry  calls  were  sent  out  for  several 
court  physicians.  They  found  her  Maj¬ 
esty  in  a  high  fever,  and,  after  leaiming 
the  cause  of  her  illness,  counseled  the 
Queen  Regent  to  do  everything  in  her 
power  to  soothe  the  little  girl’s  painful 
emotions,  and  persuade  her  that  the 
dreaded  reports  she  had  seen  were  fabri¬ 
cations,  made  out  of  whole  cloth  by  the 
enemy.” 


CARE  OF  A  STUDENT  LAMP. 

ITII  all  the  admirable  inventions 
for  the  lig-hting  of  rooms,  there 
still  remains  no  better  reading  lamp 
than  the  old-fashioned  German  student 
lamp,  with  its  clear,  steady  flame,  one 
of  the  best  features  of  which  is  that  it 
throws  out  so  little  heat,  says  a  writer 
in  Harper’s  Bazar.  From  the  nature  of 
its  construction,  however,  it  is  liabl.e  to 
become  clogged  at  intervals,  and  when 
in  this  state  gives  forth  a  disagreeable 
odor  which  ordinary  cleansing  with  hot 


water  and  soap,  and  even  washing  soda, 
will  not  remove. 

I  have  known  a  lamp  of  this  sort  to 
be  consigned  to  the  attic  in  disgrace, 
because  nothing  seemed  to  reach  the 
root  of  the  trouble,  when  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  pour  some  alcohol  or 
ammonia  into  the  reservoir  socket,  shak¬ 
ing  it  back  and  forth  through  the  curved 
tube,  and  allowing  it  to  run  out  at  the 
burner.  This  treatment  brings  a  brown¬ 
ish,  oily  scum,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
odor,  and  which  affects  the  flame  as 
well.  Absolute  cleanliness  is  necessary 
in  order  to  get  a  good  clear  light  from  a 
lamp  of  any  sort,  and  ammonia  or  alco¬ 
hol  will  always  be  found  most  effective 
in  securing  this.  If  it  is  desired  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  light,  nothing  is  better  for 
a  student  lamp  than  the  glass  shades 
which  are  painted  a  dark  green  on  the 
outside.  The  color  is  cool  and  agree¬ 
able,  and  extremely  beneficial  to  the 
eyes,  which  should  never  be  forced  to 
endure  for  any  length  of  time  the  ex¬ 
cessive  heat  that  is  thrown  out  by  the 
larger  lamps. 

ANAU  TOMA  TIC  SWISS  VILLAGE. 

A  TOY  THAT  WOULD  INTEREST  BIG  FOLKS. 
HIS  wonderful  little  village  was 
made  in  Baden  Baden,  Germany, 
by  John  Bergmann,  and  is.  now  being 
exhibited  in  this  country ;  so  a  little 
while  ago  I  chanced  to  see  it.  Imagine 
a  construction  about  ten  feet  long  and 
four  feet  high,  that  at  first  glance  looks 
very  much  like  a  miniature  castle  and 
grounds.  The  doors  and  windows  being 
open,  you  look  in  and  behold  numbers 
of  little  men  and  women  moving  about 
at  work.  The  little  figures  are  about 
four  inches  high,  and  dressed  quite 
gayly,  the  men  in  red  or  white  jackets 
and  blue  trousers,  and  the  little  women 
in  red  or  bright  blue  skirts,  dark  bodices, 
white  sleeves  and  neckerchiefs  and 
white  caps.  A  bell  rings,  and  an  eng’ine 
with  a  train  of  cars  rashes  out  of  a  tun¬ 
nel  on  the  left,  curves  around  the  fore¬ 
ground  and  disappears  in  another  tunnel 
on  the  right. 

A  Mechanical  Canary. 

As  soon  as  it  has  gone,  a  bright  little 
canary  perched  on  a  tree,  warbles  forth 
a  little  song.  Then  a  big  wheel  goes 
around  and  you  see  the  water  rushing 
down  the  rocks,  that  turns  the  wheel 
and  the  little  miller  at  work  in  his  mill, 
while  a  little  man  on  the  second  floor 
pushes  two  doors  open  and  comes  out 
with  a  bucket  on  his  shoulder,  glides 
along  to  the  hopper,  raises  his  little 
bucket,  empties  it,  puts  it  back  on  his 
shoulder,  turns  around,  glides  back,  dis¬ 
appears  and  closes  the  doors  behind  him. 
At  the  same  time,  a  man  starts  up  a 
ladder  with  a  bag  on  his  back,  stops  as 
if  to  speak  to  a  comrade,  then  comes 
down. 

On  an  upper  veranda  the  Herr  Proprie¬ 
tor  is  sitting  reading  his  morning  paper. 
He  is  a  funny  little  fat  man  in  tight  gray 
breeches,  gray  coat  and  three-cornered 
gray  hat.  He  hears  the  step  of  his 
Kleine  Frau  on  the  stairs,  apparently,  for 
he  lays  down  his  paper  and  turns  his 
head  just  as  that  good  woman  appears 
carrying  a  waiter  with  a  lunch  for  Herr 
Papa.  There  isn’t  really  any  lunch  you 
know,  only  pretend — so  he  nods  his  head 
and  she  nods  hers  and  goes  away.  The 


bell  rings  again  and  out  rushes  the  train, 
the  canary  bird  sings,  and  now  the  shoe¬ 
maker  in  his  shop  begins  to  ply  his 
needle,  while  in  an  upper  room  a  little 
clerk  is  wagging  his  head  and  showing 
a  pair  of  shoes  to  a  pretty  young  lady 
who  nods  her  head  and  looks  at  the 
shoes  sideways,  but  does  not  buy  them 
after  all. 

Artificial  Flowers  Growing. 

Then  there  is  a  garden  of  flowers  with 
a  neat,  white  paling  fence  around  it,  and, 
as  we  look,  the  flowers  slowly  grow — oh, 
so  slowly  you  can  hardly  notice  it — until 
they  reach  the  top  of  the  fence — they 
seem  to  be  red  geraniums — then  they 
wither  and  fall  away,  and  another  lot 
comes  up  in  the  same  place.  A  little 
woman  stands  with  her  watering-pot  and 
tips  it  over  them  every  few  minutes.  In 
the  foreground  a  fountain,  plays,  and  a 
solitary  duck  swims  ’round  and  ’round. 
There  is  also  a  beer  garden,  a  black¬ 
smith’s  shop,  and  a  group  of  politicians 
gesticulating  and  laying  down  the  law 
to  one  another.  The  little  people  are 
kept  busy  by  a  36-pound  weight,  and  a 
tank  holding  two  buckets  of  water  sup¬ 
plies  the  power  that  sets  the  wheels  in 
motion. 

John  Bergmann,  who  invented  this 
wonderful  village,  spent  17  years  at  work 
upon  it,  aud  was  about  75  years  old  when 
it  was  finished.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  his 
joy  when  all  was  finished,  and  he  beheld 
his  little  people  all  set  to  work  obediently 
when  he  rang  the  bell  for  them  to  begin. 

DOCIA  DYKENS. 

LOOKING  FOR  A  WIFE. 

MAN’S  reflections  over  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  his  boyhood,  ought  to 
contain  something  of  value  to  boys  who 
have  not  yet  emerged  from  the  spooney 
period.  II.  H.  Boyesen  in  Lippincott’s, 
describes  the  purpose  that  seemed  most 
important  at  that  time  : 

“  When  I  had  outgrown  my  knicker¬ 
bockers,  and  begun  to  exult  in  a  prema¬ 
ture  manliness,  I  was  told  that  God  had 
created  a  girl  (and  of  course  a  highly 
desirable  one)  who  was,  some  day,  to  be 
my  wife.  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  keep 
my  eyes  open  and  my  heart  pure,  so  that 
I  might  know  her  when  I  saw  her.  As 
I  was  in  those  days  a  person  of  much 
consequence  both  to  God  and  man,  this 
arrangement  did  not  strike  me  as  being 
at  all  unreasonable.  I  found  it,  on  the 
whole,  extremely  satisfactory.  It  was 
so  deeply  gratifying  to  my  vanity  that, 
even  after  a  swarm  of  flattering  convic¬ 
tions  had  begun  to  desert  me,  I  could 
not  afford  to  dismiss  my  faith  in  this 
divinely  predestined  wife  who  was  pining 
for  me  in  some  unsuspected  corner  of 
the  earth.  I  pined  for  her  in  return,  and 
pictured  her  to  myself  in  all  sorts  of 
glorious  disguises.  I  kept  my  eyes 
scrupulously  on  the  alert,  and  gazed 
with  a  respectfully  adoring  inquiry  iuto 
every  sweet  face  I  encountered,  in  the 
hope  of  recognizing  the  right  one.  I  had 
an  idea  that  a  kind  of  electric  spark  of 
recognition  would  flash  from  her  to  me 
aud  from  me  to  her  ;  whereupon  the 
matter  would  be  settled  between  us  with¬ 
out  further  ado. 

“  It  is  appalling  how  foolish  a  youth 
can  be  at  15  and  never  suspect  it.  Truth 
to  tell,  I  kept  meeting  my  predestined 
maiden,  off  and  on,  in  one  guise  or  an¬ 
other,  for  the  next  fi  ve  or  six  years,  and 
at  last  becoming  sceptical,  ceased  to  look 
for  her.  If  I  had  found  her,  the  matri¬ 
monial  problem,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
would  have  been  solved,  once  and  for¬ 
ever.  She  and  I,  I  fondly  believed, 
would  have  struck  a  divine  harmony 
which  would  have  rung  richly  and  clearly 
throug-h  our  united  lives.  But  how  many 
of  us  are  there  who  find  this  complement¬ 
ary  chord  to  our  being  ?  And  how  many 
more  are  there  who,  prematrimonially, 
fancy  that  they  have  found  it,  and  are 
waked  up  post-matrimonially  by  a  jar¬ 
ring  and  perpetual  discord  ?” 
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THINGS  THAT  S’ PRISE  YOU. 

There’s  lots  o’  thing  that  s’prlse  you, 

When  you’re  little  just  like  I. 

When  you  bump  your  head,  they  tell  you, 

“  Oh,  you’re  too  big  to  cry  !  ” 

But  when  there’s  pie  for  dinner, 

And  you  want  another  bite. 

The  big  folks  say,  “Oh,  no,  indeed, 

You  are  too  little,  quite  !  ” 

Then  when  there’s  company,  you  know, 
They  wash  you  up  so  clean, 

And  tell  you  little  bits  o’  folks 
Must  not  be  heard,  but  seen. 

But  next  thing  that  you  know  about. 

You  hear  ’em  say,  “  Now,  dear, 

Stand  up  and  say  your  little  piece 
For  Mrs.  Smith  to  hear.” 

That’s  just  the  way  things  s’prise  you, 
When  you’re  little  just  like  I. 

But  I  s’pose  you’ll  understand  ’em 
When  you’re  older,  by  and  by. 

ANNIE  HAMILTON  DONNELL. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6323.  Ladies’  Paquin  Skirt. 

The  shape  is  of  the  circular  variety, 
and  fits  smoothly  in  front  and  over  the 
hips,  the  top  edge  being  held  easy  when 
sewed  to  the  belt.  The  lower  portion 
presents  the  undulating  ripples  now 
fashionable,  while  the  back  falls  in  full 
godet  or  organ-pipe  folds,  from  back¬ 
ward-turning  plaits  at  the  top.  A  deep 


6323. -THE  PAQUIN  SKIRT. 


under  facing  of  canvas,  grass  or  hair¬ 
cloth,  is  generally  used  around  the  front 
and  sides,  tvhile  the  back  is  lined 
throughout  with  the  same  fabric.  Some 
prefer  a  stiff  interlining  throughout  all 
the  skirt,  supplemented  by  a  lining  of 
taffeta  or  cambric.  Pattern  6323  is  cut 
in  sizes  from  22  to  30  inches  waist 
measure. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Sunday  School  Thermometer. — A.  I. 
Root,  in  “Gleanings,”  describes  a  Sunday 
school  thermometer  which  he  saw  in  a 
Cincinnati  Sunday  school : 

It  is  a  piece  of  board  perhaps  four  feet  long, 
lettered  and  graduated.  Through  the  center  of 
the  board  lengthwise  a  groove  is  cut  about  where 
the  glass  tube  would  come  in  a  thermometer.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  glass  tube,  however,  it  has  a  large, 
round  cord  stretched  on  pulleys,  one  pulley  at 
each  end  of  the  scale.  This  cord,  half  its  length, 
is  dyed  or  painted  black.  The  other  half  is  left 
white.  The  superintendent,  by  pulling  on  the 
cord  at  the  back  of  the  instrument,  runs  what 
appears  to  be  the  column  of  mercury  up  or  down, 
and  this  is  the  record  of  attendance.  The  pupils 
all  watch  eagerly  to  see  whether  the  attendance 
on  any  Sunday  is  high  or  low,  the  figures  running 
from  zero  to  250  or  300  degrees.  (In  smaller 
schools,  say  25  or  50,  the  scale  may  be  made  ac¬ 
cordingly.)  The  secretary,  after  he  has  counted 
up  the  pupils,  makes  the  thermometer  show  the 
number  present  where  all  can  see  it,  and  the  high 
or  low  temperature,  as  you  will  notice,  rests  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  and  teachers. 

That  contains  a  good  suggestion  for  Sun¬ 
day  school  workers.  Why  not  have  a  simi¬ 
lar  thermometer  for  each  member  of  the 
family,  showing  the  degree  of  faithful¬ 
ness  with  which  he  attends  to  his  duties? 

Profitable  Games.  —  Many  games 
nowadays  help  us  to  gain  knowledge 
very  pleasantly.  Many  of  us  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  game  of  authors,  and  know 
how  it  fixes  in  our  memories  names  of 
writers  and  their  works.  Boroff’s  litera- 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  [Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 
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ture  cards,  and  Carroll’s  graded  literary 
cards,  give  facts  about  the  authors  and 
“memory  gems”  from  their  writings,  in 
addition  to  this.  There  are  history 
games,  which  make  history  a  delight, 
and  a  zoology  game  to  interest  us  in 
animal  life,  while  sectional  maps,  draw¬ 
ing  stencils,  geography  and  number 
games,  all  give  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 
All  these  are  described  in  the  catalogues 
of  educational  publishers. 

Some  of  the  best  games  need  not  be 
purchased.  Our  parchesi  and  checker 
board  is  homemade,  and  we  have  had 
many  a  good  game  of  “  hoppity,”  or 
halma,  with  buttons  on  a  brown  paper, 
on  which  the  squares  were  marked. 
Some  of  these  seemingly  nonsensical 
games,  develop  one’s  faculties  wonder¬ 
fully.  H.  M.  L. 

An  Evening  Gamp:. — The  following 
game  will  give  the  young  folks  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  display  their  knowledge  of  his¬ 
tory  and  current  events,  and  may  be 
made  interesting  to  the  older  ones.  A 
writer  in  the  Household  describes  it : 
“  Let  a  number  of  paper  slips  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  name  of  some  well-known 
person  upon  each.  One  of  these  is  fas¬ 
tened  upon  the  back  of  each  guest,  who 
is  not  supposed  to  know  the  name  he 
bears.  The  fun  consists  in  finding  out 
whom  you  represent  by  the  leading  re¬ 
marks  of  the  others.  For  instance  :  I 
represent  Susan  B.  Anthony — although 
I  do  not  know  it.  I  am  told  that  ‘I  am 
an  eloquent  old  maid,’  that  kI  do  not 
like  the  men,’  that  ‘I  want  to  vote,’  etc. 
Another -ds  told  that  ‘  he  is  fond  of  fish¬ 
ing’;  is  asked  ’how  he  enjoyed  the  de¬ 
lights  of  Buzzard’s  Bay,’  is  questioned 
in  regard  to  the  tariff,  and  finally  in  this 
manner  is  made  aware  that  he  is  the 
representative  of  Grover  Cleveland.  The 
fun  is  greater  if  the  names  are  unsuited 
to  the  persons  who  bear  them.  Tom 
Thumb,  on  the  back  of  a  fellow  six  feet 
tall  ;  Chang,  the  Chinese  giant,  person¬ 
ated  by  an  exceedingly  small  young 
man,  are  amusing  incongruities.” 


FOR  MIND  AND  HEART. 

Don’t  look  on  life  through  a  smoky  glass; 

The  world  is  much  as  you  take  it; 

’Twill  yield  you  back  a  gleam  of  light 
Or  a  glow  of  warmth  if  you  make  it. 

However  fortune  may  seem  to  frown, 
However  may  scorn  the  scorners, 

Still  face  your  fate  with  a  fearless  eye 
And  a  mouth  curved  up  at  the  corners. 

-—Martha  Sperbeck  White. 

• . .  .The  Watchman  :  “Is  not  partisan¬ 
ship  a  sin  in  a  Christian  man,  when  it 
will  lead  him  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  his  city  to  the  ascendency  of  his  fac¬ 
tion  ?  ” 

- Washington  Star:  “‘Hit  sut'ny 

am  s’prizin,’ said  Uncle  Eben,  ‘ter  see 
how  much  mo’  some  ob  my  neighbors 
knows  ’bout  ruimin’  de  guv’ment  dan  dey 
does  ’bout  runnin’  dah  fahms.’” 


IMlvntising. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Youkek. 


Shoe-  and 

harness-leather  wear  long,  do  not  crack, 
with  Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get  a  cai 
at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  hall 
pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “  How  t. 
Take  Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob,  boil 
free ;  use  enough  to  find  out ;  if  yon 
don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back  and  gei 
the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere— handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SOLD!**. 

UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  75,000  in  i 
washboard  and  with  much  more  ease  Thissnnl 
TerrlfTH  Perfect  Washing  Machine  which  win fi 
funded  *1^? e i.1 1  not  satisfactory  mom 

Wanted.  *  or  exclusive  territory  t 
andprices write  HOKTLAMD  J1F0.  CO.,  Eox  14, Portland* 


MARCH,  APRIL,  MAY 

The  Time  to  Purify  Vour  Blood. 

A  Noted  Indiana  Physician  says: 

“As  a  physician  and  surgeon  for  twenty-five  years,  and  knowing  many 
people  who  have  been  cured  of  chronic  diseases  by  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla,  I  indorse  this  medicine  as  superior  to  all  competing  preparations  of 
sarsaparilla,  either  in  this  country  or  any  other.  As  a  Spring  medicine,  during 
the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  I  know  of  no  other  preparation  that  can 
begin  to  compare  with  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  is  tlio  leader  of  leaders.”— 
W.  A.  W eiser,  M.  I).,  Bourbon,  Ind. 

Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at  World’s  Fair. 


To  the  Editor — I  have  an  absolute  remedy 
for  all  Lung  Troubles  and  Consumption.  By  its 
timely  use  thousands  of  hopeless  cases  have  been 
already  permanently  cured. 

So  proof-positive  am  I  of  its  power  that  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  send  two  bottles  free  to  any 
of  your  readers  who  have  Lung  Troubles  or  Con¬ 
sumption  if  they  will  write  me  their  express  and 
post-office  address.  Sincerely, 

T.  A.  Slocum, 

Manufacturing  Chemist, 

No.  183  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Wall  rwtn  for  100  fine  samples.  $1 

will  bny  handsome  paper  and  border  for  a  large 
room.  Paper  Hangers’  large,  complete  sainpe 
books,  *1.  Thus.  J.  My eus.  1200  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


WALL  PAPERS. 

Send  10  cents  for  postage,  we  will  mail  you  the  largest 
and  best-selected  line  of  samples  at  lowest  prices  In 
the  United  States,  with  instruction  book  free. 
Midien-Sainmon  Wall  Taper  Co.  Limited, 
1022  Market  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


ELECTRICITY 

Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing,  Steam 
Engineering  ( Slationarg ,  Marine, Lot omotioe), 
Plumbing, Mealing  Bridge  and  It.  It.  Engineei  - 
ing.  Alining, Engl  iehJ{ranches,Eno/d;eeping,ftc, 

Twenty  Technical  Courses.  Send  for  free 
circular,  stating  subject  you  wish  to  study,  to 
Tlie  1  ntrriiutloiiiil  Correspondence 
Schools,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


\v 

jHSHTON’si 

•  I 


less  than  any  other 
kind,  because  you 
uy  less  of  it. 


Ashton’s  Salt 

goes  farther  and  gives  you 
better  service  than  any  other. 
Use  it,  and  it  alone,  for  the 


WRITING.  Lucrative  employment 
In  large  cities  for  young  men  and 
women.  Instruction  by  mail.  Rates  reasonable. 
Address  P.  G.  DEM1NG.  lti  Exchange  PL,  New  York. 


DV  1|C||3|S  thls  Patent  REFLEC- 
D  I  Udinu  TOR  that  goes  Inside 
common  lamp  chimneys,  the  increase  of 
light  is  wonderful.  Every  family  buys 
it.  Sample  one  dime.  Set  of  No-button 
Hook  Shoe  Buttons,  20c.;  Indestructible 
Lamp  Wick.  4c.  Send  25c.  for  the  outfit. 
AGENTS,  male  and  female,  WANTED 
Can  make  $15  to  $20  weekly.  Mention 
this  paper. 

BLISS  NOVELTY  CO., 

WESTBORO,  MASS. 


dairy  and  household. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 
Agents  for  United  States  and  Canada, 
29  Broadway,  New  York. 


PATENTS 


Thomas  P.  Simpson. Washington.  D.C. 
No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


CARDS 


FOIt  18!H>.  ISO  Sample  Stylos 

AND  LIST  OF  4<0  PREMIUM  ARTICLES 
EREE.UAVERFIELDPUU  CO.CADIZ.OUIO 


OOiJ  01  luETHL  WOMEE 

without  steam  power  can  save 
time  and  money  by  using  our 

Foot  aqUHand  Power  piacnineii 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES— 

A — Wood-working  Machinery 
JB— Lathes,  etc. 

SENECA  FALLS  MFG.  COMPANY 

2S  Water  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N._Y 


Old  Issues  of  THE  R.  N.-Y. 

I  have  most  of  the  numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  since 
its  first  publication.  Many  of  them  were  published 
during  the  Civil  War  and  contain  the  current  war 
news  as  it  occurred  from  day  to  day  and  are  interest¬ 
ing  reading.  You  also  get  an  idea  of  what  fanning 
was  40  or  50  years  ago.  Send  me  10  cents  and  I  will 
mail  a  copy  to  your  address,  or  three  copies  for  25 
cents.  W.  UIRBARD,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


System. 


For  Catalogue  of  the 
Musical  Instrument 

— - you  think  of  buying.  Yio- 

Iins  repaired  by  the  Cremona 
C.  STORY,  20  Central  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


KARAT, 


COLD 
PLATE. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  aud  stud  it  to 
us  with  >our  name  and  address 
and  we  will  send  \ou  this  beautiful 
gold  finished  watch  by  express  for 
examination.  You  examine  it  at 
the  express  office,  and  if  you  think 
it  a  bargain  pay  our  sample  price 
$2.75,  and  it  is  yours,  ltismagnb 
ficently  engraved  and  equal  In 
appearance  to  a  genuine  Solid 
Gold  natch.  A  guarantee  for  5 
years  and  beautiful  gold  plate 
chain  and  charm  sent  free  with 
every  watch,  write  to-day, this  may 
not  appear  again;  mention  whether 
vou  want  gents’  or  ladies’  size. 

The  national  mfc. 

&  IMPORTINC  CO.. 

331  Boattorn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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NEW  THINGS. 

You  haven’t  heard  much  from  us  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  lately,  but  we  have  been  on  deck  all  the 
same,  accumulating  material  which  will  be  fired 
at  you  when  these  big  “  ads  ”  become  weary 
of  well-doing.  We  never  permit  a  little  thing  like 
an ad”  to  put  us  out  of  patience.  One  thing 
you  put  out  of  patience  is  p  a.  Add  a  y  and  you 
have  the  germ  of  an  “  ad.”  Pay  is  what  makes 
the  world’s  wheels  revolve.  A  man  doesn’t  have 
to  pay  inoi’der  to  air  his  opinions  in  our  columns; 
but  when  a  man  comes  along  with  goods  to  sell, 
of  course  he  expects  to  pay  for  the  chance  to 
spread  his  wares  before  our  readers.  It  pays  the 
reader  to  have  these  announcements  before  him. 
No  man  can  go  through  life  without  buying  some¬ 
thing.  If  competition  hurts  him  in  what  he  has 
to  sell,  it  must  help  him  in  what  he  has  to  buy. 
There  are  great  big  bargains  in  our  advertising 
columns  every  w'eek.  People  may  be  more  anxious 
to  sell  than  you  are  to  buy,  and  there  is  your 
chance  for  a  bargain.  How  are  you  going  to  know 
about  these  new  things  unless  you  follow  these 
ads  up,  and  get  the  circulars  and  catalogues  they 
represent  ?  New  ideas  are  constantly  being 
thought  out. 

* 

Hebe  is  one  now  on  that  Aspinwall  potato  planter 
which  we  offer  in  our  list  of  subscription  pre¬ 
miums.  This  machine  used  to  cover  potatoes  by 
just  scraping  the  soil  over  them  with  a  fixed  hoe 
or  scraper.  Some  folks  wanted  the  potatoes  hilled 
or  ridged  up,  and  others  wanted  to  use  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  other  purposes.  The  result  was  a 
pair  of  discs  fixed  behind  like  those  shown  in 
the  picture.  Now,  you  see,  these  discs  revolve 


as  the  machine  goes  along,  and  the  earth  is  thrown 
into  a  ridge  over  the  potatoes.  In  one  case,  it  was 
like  a  man  with  a  paralyzed  arm  scraping  earth 
with  his  hand,  while  now  it  is  like  the  man  with 
every  joint  suddenly  made  free.  Of  course,  it  does 
better  work,  and  if  you  use  the  planter  just  to 
drop  fertilizer,  and  scrape  the  earth  over  it,  see 
what  a  fine  ridge  you  leave  for  strawberries  or 
cabbage  !  The  discs  can  be  put  on  or  taken  off  at 
will. 

* 


We  admit  that  without  hesitation.  If  a  man 
can’t  get  his  dollar’s  worth  out  of  52  issues  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  he  can  have  his  money  right  back  ;  yet 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  it  takes  time  to  con¬ 
vince  a  conservative  man  that  a  new  thing  will 
return  to  him  the  purchasing  power  of  100  cents. 
Therefore  we  don’t  expect  our  agents  to  work  at 
flush-time  rates,  but  as  times  get  harder,  we 
make  the  rates  more  liberal.  Here  we  pay  $2  in 
cash  each  day  for  the  largest  daily  club,  a  very 
generous  cash  commission,  and  a  chance  to  win 
one  of  these  31  fine  premiums.  Now  we  claim  that 
is  keeping  right  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Here  we  have  reduced  the  price  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
and  improved  its  quality,  and  now  we  give  a  man 
three  chances  to  earn  money  by  obtaining  sub¬ 
scriptions.  We  think  that  we  have  done  our  share 
to  put  yeast  under  the  great  business  depression. 
We  are  not  going  to  say  again  that  there  are  only 
half  a  dozen  or  so  fair-sized  clubs  thus  far  in  this 
premium  contest.  That  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  the 
few  faithful  friends  who  have  endured  the  “heat 
and  burden”  of  these  blizzard  days,  in  marching 
on  to  that  piano  and  buggy.  We  trust  they  will 
not  fall  by  the  wayside,  but  thus  far  there  is  but 
little  contest  for  at  least  20  of  these  prizes.  Now, 
sir,  why  don’t  you  celebrate  the  end  of  this  lazy 
and  incompetent  congress  by  making  up  a  good 
club  of  subscriptions  ?  If  you  can  give  us  a  fair 
reason  why  you  should  not,  we  will  give  you  a 
whole  column  to  do  it  in.  One  man  out  in  Wis¬ 
consin  sent  in  a  club  of  eight  new  ones.  He  says, 
“  Now  that  I’ve  got  the  ‘stage  fright’  off,  I  can  do 
better  !”  Getting  used  to  taking  subscriptions 
was  just  like  putting  on  these  discs.  It  was  what 
the  man  needed,  and  we’ll  guarantee  he  will  do 
better  business  to  pay  for  it.  It  may  be  that  you 
need  just  some  such  attachment  to  make  a  ridge 
on  your  capacity  for  trade.  Try  it. 

WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

IF  YOU  DON’T  SEE  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  ASK  FOR  IT  1 

Killing  Smut  in  Wheat.— What  is  the  best  way 
to  kill  smut  in  wheat  ?  Will  brine  kill  it  ?  a.  s. 

Lyon  County,  la. 

Ans. — Dissolve  one  pound  of  sulphate  of  copper 
in  a  bucket  of  hot  water.  Add  enough  cold  water 
in  a  larger  vessel  to  dampen  thoroughly  seven  or 
eight  bushels  of  wheat ;  put  in  the  wheat  and  stir 
thoroughly.  Allow  it  to  dry  before  sowing.  We 
doubt  whether  the  brine  will  kill  the  smut,  though 
it  may  be  of  some  benefit. 

New  York  State  Barbed  Wire  Fence  Law.— 
What  is  it?  E.  8.  k. 

Ans. — This  law,  passed  May  22,  1894,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Barbed  wire  shall  not  be  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  any  division  fence  constructed  or 
built  after  September  1,  1894,  unless  the  person, 
association  or  corporation  desiring  to  use  such 
material  shall  first  obtain  the  written  consent  of 
the  owners  of  the  adjoining  property  that  it  may 
be  used.  Any  person,  association  or  corporation 
who  shall  construct  or  build  a  division  fence  con¬ 
trary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall 


The  change  in  this  planter  well  illustrates  the  pro¬ 
gress  that  is  being  made  with  machines,  methods 
and  men.  The  aim  is  to  make  them  more  useful,  to 
make  them  cover  a  wider  range  of  work,  and  per¬ 
form  each  operation  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  the  age.  You  see  that  it  costs 
no  more  in  horseflesh,  to  make  those  discs  form 
the  ridge,  than  it  did  to  have  the  scraper  just 
cover  the  potatoes.  We  try  to  carry  out  this  spirit 
in  issuing  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  hope  to  make  every 
line  of  its  reading  matter  serve  some  good  pur¬ 
pose,  and  to  have  its  policy  broaden  out  and 
develop  as  the  years  grow  older  and  wiser. 

Naturally  we  don’t  object  to  a  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  list  of  subscribers.  And  now  we 
come  to  the  true  business  application  of  the 
points  in  that  new  planter.  Those  discs  came  in 
response  to  a  demand  for  better  pay  for  a  day’s 
work  with  a  team.  To  meet  competition,  that  ma¬ 
chine  had  to  be  made  to  accomplish  more,  and 
thus  earn  more.  Now,  when  wheat  was  $1  a 
bushel,  wool  40  cents  a  pound,  and  so  on,  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  subscription  increase  simply  made  itself, 
because  money  was  plenty,  and  farmers  were 
easily  paying  their  debts  and  feeling  good  gener¬ 
ally.  Now  this  contraction  of  the  values  of  farm 
products  has  fallen  upon  the  land  like  a  blight, 
and  people  have  got  to  work  to  convince  new  men 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  $1  per  year,  is  a  good  bar¬ 
gain  to  them. 


maintain  such  fence  after  so  constructing  or 
building  the  same,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  such 
adjoining  property  owner,  or  other  person  law¬ 
fully  occupying  such  adjoining  property,  treble 
damages  for  all  injuries  occasioned  to  him 
thereby. 

Disposing  of  Large  Fruit  Crops. — 1.  How  do 
large  growers  of  small  fruits  dispose  of  their 
crops  when  they  have  but  a  small  local  market  ? 

2.  Do  commission  merchants  in  the  cities  have 
arrangements  to  keep  each  other  informed  as  to 
the  state  of  the  market  in  their  respective  cities  ? 

3.  Will  they  make  a  contract  to  dispose  of  the 

,  -whole  product  of  the  grower  ?  h.  z.  s. 

West  Virginia. 

Ans. — I.  Growers  of  blackcaps  evaporate  large 
quantities  of  their  product.  Other  fruits  are  sold 
to  canuers  or  shipped  to  the  large  city  markets? 
2.  Not  unless  they  have  dealings  with  each  other, 
in  which  case  they  keep  each  other  posted  as  to 
market  conditions  and  requirements.  Commercial 
papers  are  published  for  conveying  market  in¬ 
formation,  and  commission  merchants  send  out 
price  lists.  3.  Yes,  if  you  have  what  they  want. 
Write  to  those  advertising  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  if  you 
have  anything  to  sell.  Always  before  shipping 
anything  to  any  market,  learn  what  the  market 
requires.  Visit  some  growers  and  shippers  in 
your  vicinity,  and  learn  all  you  can  from  them. 
Read  what  is  said  on  this  subject  from  time  to 
time  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
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Americus  Fertilizer  is  earth  s  || 
natural  food.  Feed  your  soil  with  M 
it  that  you  may  grow  big  crops.  & 
Send  for  free  book.  Just  drop  usa  1 
postal  card,  m 


Williams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  Co., 

81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
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Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  and  all  vegetables  require  (to  secure  the  largest 
yield  and  best  quality) 

At  Least  lO%  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  this  conclusively.  How  and 
why,  is  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED  MANURES 

Consult  the  last  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  on  page  147  you  will  find  the  guaranteed 
analysis  of  our  Horticultural  Manure  for  Lawns,  Flowers,  etc. 

ALBERT’S  GARDEN  MANURE  meets  the  wants  of  Gardeners  and  Truck  Growers  who  desire  a  pure 
manure,  free  from  Chlorine  and  other  substances  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  garden  vegetables.  It  Is 
guaranteed  to  contain 

Twelve  per  cent  Nitrogen. 

Fourteen  per  cent  Available  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Twenty  per  cent  Potash 

This  Manure  has  never  been  approached  in  its  capacity  to  FORCE  VEGET ARLES  TO  EARLY  MA¬ 
TURITY,  and  enable  the  grower  to  reach  the  early  market,  and  secure  the  highest  prices. 

The  guaranteed  analysis  of  Albert’s  Special  Garden  Manure  will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  this 
paper.  Prices  and  descriptive  booklet  will  be  sent  on  request. 

ROBT.  L,  MERWIN  &  CO.,  88  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


More  Oats  and  Straw,  More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Corn  and  Stalk,  More  Vegetables, 

More  Luscious  Fruit,  More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


Made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  scientifically-made 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitrate 
Soda — Sulphate  Potash— Muriate  Potash — Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh— Dried  Blood — Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid— always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St„  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BAUCH’S  Special  Potato  Manure 

(CONTAINS  OVER  10  PER  CENT.  ACTUAL  POTASH.)  ORIGINAL 

RAW  BONE  MEAL. -Warranted  P  Ure.  I  Manufacturers  of 

BAUGH  &  SONS  COMPANY,  Office — 20  S.  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  1  PHOSPHATE.  | 


I  THROUGH  OTHERS’  EYES.” 

“  Let  every  farmer  clearly  understand  that  when  he  buys  ^ 
Bradley’s  Complete  Manures  he  is  getting  as  rich,  as  avail-  ^ 
able,  and  as  concentrated  fertilizers  as  the  world  has  ever  m 
known.  They  are  endorsed  by  thousands  of  practical  ^ 

farmers  and  gardeners,  who  have  made  careful  and  personal  if 
tests  of  their  efficiency  in  growing  superior  crops  at  reason-  0) 
able  cost.  Every  bag  of  ^ 

BRADLEY’S  | 

COMPLETE  1 

MANURES  > 

carries  with  it  a  guarantee  of  an  honorable,  enterprising,  and 
well-equipped  concern,  and  contains  a  fertilizer,  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  which  and  the  practical  value  of  which  have 
been  determined  by  two  generations  of  skilful  and  careful 
experiment,  not  only  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  factory,  ^ 

but  in  the  soil  itself.”  —  Boston  Cultivator. 

If  you  desire  to  know  more  about  these 
0  unequalled  fertilizers,  send  postal  for  free  £ 

^  copy  of  Bradley’s  American  Farmer  to  ^ 

0  BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  0 

^  92  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  3 


S\Nf\WS 

STANDARD 

ROQTXNG 


NEW-YORKER. 

Unde  Sam  Whips  the  “Baby' 

The  U.  S,  Dairy  Size  Separator 


.1  25@2  50 
1  25@1  50 
1  00®  1  25 
1  00@3  00 
,  70@1  00 


Spinach,  per  bbl . 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  Key  West,  per  crate . 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl . 

MIRK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  19,986  cans  of  milk, 
185  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  375  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  *1.35  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  is  *1.37  oer  can  of  40  quarts  net  to  the 
shipper. 


MARKETS 


BUTTER. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras, 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras  .... 

Western,  first . 

Western,  seconds . . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh  extras . 

First  . 

Seconds .  . 

Thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  firkins,  extras . 

Tubs,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 

Poor  to  good . 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark . . 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  gathered,  first.  30  ®  31 

Western  and  N’western.  average  best _  30  @  — 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  29  @  291 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  9®  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7t6@  8} 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Barnyard,  per  lb .  3 hi®  4 

Small,  per  lb .  316®  5 

Spring  lambs,  dressed,  prime,  each . 6  00  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  each . 2  50  @5  00 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb.  61£@  7 

Light,  fat,  per  lb .  "  ~ 

Medium,  per  lb . 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb . 

Heavy,  rough,  per  lb . 

Pigs,  small  roasting,  per  lb . 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb . 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 

Scotch,  per  16»-lb  sack . . 

English,  per  168-lb  sack . 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Per  sack  . 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  sack . 

Jersey,  in  bbls.,per  bbl . 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Per  180  lbs . 

White  kinds,  per  180-lbs . 

Michigan,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 

Jersey  sweets,  fancy  Vineland,  per  bbl  ... 
Double-headed  bbls . 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  selected  hens,  choice . 

Mixed  weights,  choice . 

Young  toms  or  old  toms . 

Old  toms . 

Capons,  Phil.,  large,  per  lb . 

Medium,  per  lb . ” . 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb . 

Western,  fancy,  large . 

Medium  size . 

Small  and  slips . 

Chickens,  Phtla.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Phi  la.,  fair  to  good . 

Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  prime . 

Western,  average  best  lots . 

Fowls,  Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  prime . 

Western,  average,  best  lots . 

Fowls  or  chickens,  common  to  good . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Western . 

Geese,  Md.,  prime . 

Western . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 3 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 3 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 2 

POULTRY — LIVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb . 

Western  ,»nd  Southern,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1 

Western,  per  pair . 1 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart . 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 

Imported  White,  per  100 . . 

Imported  Red,  per  100 . . 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 

Unwashed,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz  roots . 

State,  per  doz  roots . 

L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  doz  bunches, 

Horseradish,  per  lb . 

Kale,  per  bbl . 

Lettuce.  Boston,  per  doz . 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 

Yellow,  per  bbl . . 

White,  per  bbl . 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . 


.22  @— 
,19^@21 
.17  @18 
15  @16 
.20  @— 
.17  @18 
14  @16 
.10  @11 
.15  @16 
.10  @11 
.  9  @10 
.  14  @15 
.10  @11 
.  9  @10 
•  12J^@13 
.12  @13 
.  10^@11 
.  9H@10 
.  8  ®  9 
.14  @15 
.  8  @12 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


For  bronchial  and  asthmatic  Complaints 
“  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches”  have  remarkable  cura¬ 
tive  properties. — Atlv. 


In  Thoroughness  of  Separation  and 

Quantity  of  Work  Done. 

IT  also  whipped  the  same  two  machines  at  the 
Delaware  Co.  Pair  when  a  Committee  was 
appointed  t''  test  them  in  operation,  the  separ¬ 
ated  milk  being  analyzed  by  a  student  of  Cornell 
University,  it  excelled  again  both  in  quantity 
and  in  completeness  of  separation. 

It  may  be  that 

“  Would-be  ”  Competitors 

can  equal  the  U.  S.  Separator,  but  at  the  present  time  the 

U.  S.  is  Far  Ahead. 

Send /or  circulars  of  Separators ,  and/or  all  kinds 
of  Creamery  and  Dairy  supplies. 

,.  r*  BELLOWS  FALLS. 

Lachine  Lo.,  Vermont. 


SEEDER 


SOWS  CLOVER, 
TIMOTHY,  ALFALFA, 
RED  TOP,  FLAX, 
and  all  kinds  of 
CRASS  SEEDS 


Sows  any  Quantity. 
Evenly,  Accurately, 


IN  WET  DRY 
AND  WINDY 
WEATHER. 
20  to  40 

Acres  Per  Day. 


Weight  40  lbs. 
Send  for  circulars. 


0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS, 

17  River  St..  Ypsilanti,  Mich, 


(clone  6z.‘  Seeder 

sows  timothy,  clover  and  all 
other  seeds  perfectly  even.  I'D 
acres  a  day.  Saves  ^ilabor  >4 
seed,  290.000  In  use.  Sent  on 
trial.  Special  price  and  cir¬ 
culars  tree.  (Ill  A  Ml*  ION 
SKKl)£lt  CO.  Url>una,Ind. 


Cyclone  ’ 

iSeedefl 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


and  Iticyclca.  «(  Factory  Pricca.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per 

cent  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World’s  ~i 

Fair.  Ourl895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  Ttshows 

all  t tie  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices.  It  has  200 

pages  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  issued.  “A"  Ur»d«.<o7.so. 

Send  for  it.  It’s  free.  Alliance  Carriage  do.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Write  to-day. 
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SEND  STAfAP 
►  FOR  SAMPLE  I 
AND  CATALOGUE 


’A”  tirade,  S4 

Write  to*day. 


NAHONB  PACKAGE  CO. 

Rochester, 

18  Furnace  Street,  [s|,y  ^ 


RACK  AND  FRONT  STREETS,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding,  Galvanized  Steel 
Roofing,  Eaves  Troughs,  Conductor  Pipe,  Etc. 

Tho  Pioneers  of  tho  Metal  Roofing  business  in  the  U.  S.  When  writ¬ 
ing  for  our  Prices  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 


with  Bali  bearing  turn¬ 
table.  Galvanized  Steel 
Mills  mid  Towers. 

Your  address  calls  for 
half-tone  engravings. 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

10  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

30  So.  Market  St.,  -  Huston. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
Hat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 
DURABLE! 
FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingleortin rools, 
gpj  send  for  sample 
ftij  and  circular. 

“S’  A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  Street,  N.  Y. 


^QUARTER  OF  CENTURY  OT.P, 


•FAY’S  MANILLA 


Mammoth  Bronze  ;  Toulouse  Geese 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs  in  season. 
L.  HATTON,  Russelville,  Pa. 


ROOFING. 


s?bongWater  proofs  ass* 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  Fluster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Mheatbiag  of  sumo  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac 

The  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO.,  CAJ1  J)LN,N.J. 


America’s  Business  Hen  still  in  the  load.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  *2  per  15;  *3.76  per  30;  $6  per  45;  $10  per  100. 
Illustrated  and  descriptive  circular  free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 
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'OOOOOOOOOOCXDOOOOCXXXDCOOOi 
Our  new  Poultry  Supply  * 
Catalogue  Is  most  com- ( 
plete  and  has  carefully  re-  ( 
vised  Brices.  You  need  it  If  ( 
you  only  keep  five  Hens.  I 
With  CHICK  MANNA  you  ( 
can  save  every  chick  hatched.  i 


WHATSTHEs 
MATTER’D; 
FARM  \J 
COVERED  \ 
WITH  STUMP: 


jAgninttt  light, nine, fire,  - BE 

(wind  A  water.  Both  Iron  A  Steel.  Catalogue  A 
(Free.  H  i  ’  "  " 


Niles  Iron  A  Steel  Rmofing  Co. 


,  Catalogue 
Free. 

i  21  7  &  219  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  J 

>oooooooooooooooooooooooo< 
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ROOFING 


1,000  Acres  of  Land  for  Sale. 

The  celebrated  ICARIAN  COMMUNITY,  having  dis¬ 
solved,  and  their  entire  property  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  Receiver,  is  offered  for  sale.  It  embraces  1,000 
acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  Great  Blue  Grass  region 
of  Southwestern  Iowa;  also  100  head  of  high  grade 
cattle,  30  head  of  horses,  and  70  head  of  hogs;  also 
farming  implements  and  tools  to  run  the  place.  Im¬ 
mediate  possession  can  be  given,  if  desired, 

The  farm  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  with 
abundance  of  water,  the  best  fruits  of  all  kinds,  rich 
pastures  and  meadows,  three  miles  from  Corning, 
the  County  Seat  of  Adams  County,  on  the  main  line 
of  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad. 

This  affords  an  unequaled  opportunity  to  secure  one 
of  the  best  farms  in  Iowa,  also  to  secure  stock  that  it 
has  taken  many  years  to  breed  up.  Any  of  tho  above 
can  be  bought  separately,  on  application  to  the  Re¬ 
ceiver.  E.  F.  BKTTANIER,  Corning,  Iowa. 
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For  2 14,  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

The  J.  W.  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass 


Works  mi  either  Standing  Timber  or  Stumps.  Pulls 
no  ordinary  Grub  In  one  null  n  liulf  iiiliiutes.  Makes  a 
clean  sweep  of  two  acres  at  a  sitting.  A  man,  a  boy 
and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to 
handle.  The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay 
for  the  machine.  You  can  not  longer  afford  to  pay 
taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land.  Clear  It,  raise  a 
bountiful  crop  with  less  labor  and  recuperate  your  old 
worn  out  land  by  pasturing.  It  will  only  cost  you  a 
postal  card  to  send  foran  illustrated  Catalogue,  giving 
price,  terms  and  testimonials.  Also  full  information 
concerning  our  I.  X.  L.  Grubber,  Iron  Giant  Grub 
mill  Stump  Machine,  Two  Horse  lluwkeye  and  other 
appliances  for  clearing  timber  land.  Address 
MILNE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  C,3«  8th  St.,  Monmontli,  III 

Sunnyslde  Shetland  Pony  Farm.  For  catalogue  ad¬ 
dress  ivt  1 1  ne  Bros,  at  above  office  and  number.  Breed¬ 
ers  of  Pure  Shetland  Ponies, 


MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue,  |v  1 


118  W.WaterSt..  SYRACUSE,  N.Y 


WILLIS 


If  so  a  “  Baby”  Cream  Separator  will  earn  its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss?  Dairying  is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con¬ 
ducted  it  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  You 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  the  REST,— the 
“  Baby.”  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  $75. 
upward.  Send  for  new  1895  Catalogue. 


Warranted  the 
Most  Practical 
Machine  Made 


S  BENNETT’S  SMPROVED 

TUMP  PULLER, 

Sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 

ON  THREE  DAYS’  TRIAL 

A  Screw, cable  &  hand  power 

LIFT  15  TO  150  TONS 
3  styles9sizes,  $25 to  $150 
Cat.  with  lOOORec.  Free 

H.  L.  Bennett  &  Co. 
WESTERVILLE,  0, 


°?na  mV  Mi  ,,  ,,  More  used  every  year  that 

.  ,  others  combined.  Also  full  lint 

circular.  of  other  Ylaple  Sugar  Roods, 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


PANNING  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UHJiniUU  D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  I1L 
and  Ifarnham.  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper 


Branch  Offices: 
ELGIN.  ILL. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Daily  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON. 

183  Iloade  Street,  New  York. 


Situation  Wanted  ITOSEJKS 

my  farmer.  He  is  honest,  sober  and  industrious,  and  a 
good  farm  manager;  has  been  accustomed  to  have 
entire  charge.  M.  B.  Streeter,  113  Hooper  St.,  Brooklyn. 
Address  W.  J.,  Berlin,  Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


-Send  them  to  WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO. 
229  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


8  Drop  us  a  postal  carc!“we’ll  send  you  our  8 

crop=raising  calendar  for  ’95,  and  all  about  8 
Pacific  Guano—“the  best  commercial  fer=  § 
§  tilizer  there  is —economical  and  sure.  § 

q  Pacific  Guano  Co.,  Xew  York  City,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio.  q 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQO 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR 

Fruits  and  Produce 


CHOICE  PRODUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  [Poultry  and  Eggs,  Hogs,  Lambs,  Calves,  etc. 
Stencils,!  etc.,  on  application.  GARNER  &  CO.. 
Produce  Commission  Merchants,  32  Little  12th  Street, 
New  York.  Reference  :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Receive  and  soil,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 


Dairy,  Hennery 


_ _ „  and  Farm. 

Market  Keports,  Special  Kefercnces,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(T7* Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 
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Part  IV. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Sone. 

Now  we  wish  to  say  that  the  same  cor¬ 
rosive  power  in  the  quicklime  that  will 
take  the  skin  off  your  finger,  will  act  on 
this  humus  to  break  it  up  and  set  free 
some  of  its  plant  food.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  too,  this  solvent  power  of  lime  acts 
on  the  soil  itself.  What  we  call  soil,  is 
only  ground  up  rock — as  we  shall  see 
later  on.  However  finely  this  rock  is 
ground,  something  more  must  be  done 
to  make  it  available  as  a  fertilizer,  as  its 
plant  food  is  locked  up  in  chemical  com¬ 
bination.  The  quicklime  has  some 
slight  power  to  break  up  this  combina¬ 
tion,  and  set  free  plant  food — principally 
potash.  While  this  action  is  very  slight, 
it  is  enough  to  be  counted  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  lime.  Too  much  stress  laid  on 
this  dissolving  action  of  lime  on  the 
humus  and  actual  soil,  will  work  an  in¬ 
jury  in  the  end.  By  the  continued  use 
of  lime  alone,  fair  crops  have  been  grown 
for  a  succession  of  years  ;  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  has  been  at  the  expense 
of  the  actual  plant  food  in  the  soil,  be¬ 
cause  it  has  simply  taken  part  of  it  away 
without  returning'  anything.  The  safest 
way  to  use  lime,  is  to  disregard  its  value 
as  actual  plant  food,  and  consider  only 
its  effect  on  the  soil  in  the  ways  we  have 
indicated.  We  would  never  use  less 
potash,  nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid  be¬ 
cause  we  used  lime,  neither  would  we 
use  lime  alone  on  poor  soil.  There  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  lime  in  wood 
ashes  should  be  more  beneficial  than  that 
in  burned  oyster  shells  or  limestone. 
The  tendency  of  lime  is  to  sink  in  the 
soil.  We,  therefore,  always  advocate 
spreading  lime  and  wood  ashes  on  the 
surface,  and  harrowing  instead  of  plow¬ 
ing  them  in. 

But  don’t  confuse  lime  with  plaster  or 
gypsum  !  Here  comes  one  of  the  hardest 
things  to  understand  about  fertilizers — 
that  is  the  different  chemical  forms  in 
which  a  substance  may  be  found.  The 
lime  in  wood  ashes  is  in  the  form  of  a 
carbonate,  while  that  in  the  plaster  is 
called  a  sulphate.  Let’s  see  if  we  know 
what  that  means,  because  it  is  necessary 
if  we  would  understand  what  the  chem¬ 
ists  tell  us.  Suppose  we  take  four 
samples  of  water  and  boil  in  one  tea,  in 
the  others  coffee,  chocolate  and  cocoa. 
Now  if  we  were  to  say  that  one  is  a  tea- 
ate  of  water,  another  a  coffeeate  of 
water,  and  so  on,  you  would  see  that 
coffeeate  of  water  represents  a  mixture 
of  water  and  coffee.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  some  one  were  to  ask  you  to  have  a 
cup  of  the  teaate  of  water,  you  can  see 
that  it  would  be  more  accurate  than  to 
say  “a  cup  of  tea,”  because  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  contents  of  the  cup  is 
water  with  a  little  of  the  tea  united  with 
it.  All  these  four  “ates”  then,  have 
water  for  the  basis  of  the  drink  ;  yet 
their  special  character  is  determined  by 
the  tea,  coffee,  chocolate  or  cocoa  put 
into  it.  Now  lime  is  capable  of  forming 
chemical  combinations  with  other  sub¬ 
stances.  Unlike  the  “coffeeate”  of 
water,  these  chemical  combinations  are 
always  exact — that  is  in  sulphate  of  lime 
or  plaster,  tliex-e  is  always  just  so  much 
of  each  substance,  in  the  coffeeate,  you 


A  farm  of  420  acres,  having  12,000  fruit 
trees — apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries 
planted  five  years  ago,  can  be  bought  this 
winter  at  a  low  price.  The  farm  nearly 
adjoins  the  city  of  Chillicothe,  O.,  lies  on 
fine  rolling  land  well  adapted  to  fruit 
culture  and  stock  raising.  The  owner 
died  and  the  land  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  corporation  whose  business  is  not  farm¬ 
ing  or  fruit  growing.  It  is  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  address  A.  C.  Houghton,  81 
Wheeler  Building,  Columbus,  O. — Adv. 


can  put  in  as  much  coffee  as  you  like, 
but  in  the  sulphate  you  can  only  have 
just  so  much  sulphur  and  so  much  lime. 

Another  thing  about  the  “coffeeate”  is 
that  when  once  boiled,  you  can’t  easily 
separate  the  coffee  from  the  water  ;  you 
must  drink  it  all.  In  the  sulphate  or 
chemical  combination,  you  can  exactly 
separate  the  sulphur  and  lime,  and  form 
a  new  combination,  which  is  just  what 
is  done  when  we  put  pi  aster  in  the  stable 
to  “  fix”  the  ammonia.  The  sulphur  in 
the  plaster  leaves  the  lime  and  unites 
with  the  ammonia,  thus  making  a  form 
in  which  it  can  be  held.  To  illustrate 
the  difference,  if  we  were  to  mix  sulphur 
with  ground  limestone,  we  would  not 
have  a  sulphate,  but  only  a  mixture  of 
the  two.  Mix  it  with  quicklime  and 
water,  though,  and  then  it  forms  a 
chemical  union. 

The  four  chief  forms  of  lime  that  we 
have  to  consider,  are  carbonate,  sul¬ 
phate,  phosphate  and  nitrate.  From 
what  we  said  about  these  four  “  ates  ” 
of  water,  you  will  easily  see  that  this 
means  chemical  union  of  lime  with  car¬ 
bon,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  nitrogen. 
Now  you  can  see  as  in  the  illustration  of 
the  sulphur  and  the  limestone,  that 
merely  putting  ordinary  forms  of  these 
substances  together,  will  not  produce 
these  “  ates.”  Charcoal  is  carbon.  Mix 
that  with  lime,  and  will  you  have  a  car¬ 
bonate  ?  No,  there  must  be  a  special 
form  of  the  carbon  in  order  to  have  it 
unite  with  the  lime.  You  burn  lime¬ 
stone  and  produce  lime.  What  does  the 
burning  do  ?  It  drives  off  a  gas  called 
carbonic  acid,  which  with  the  lime 
makes  the  lime  stone.  The  carbon  then 
meets  the  lime  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid.  Take  a  bottle  of  lime  water  and 
blow  your  breath  into  it.  A  white  sub¬ 
stance  forms  in  the  water,  and  if  you 
keep  it  up  long  enough,  the  lime  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  water  will  form  and  fall  to 
the  bottom.  There  must  be  something 
in  the  breath  you  expel  that  gives  that 
lime  substance  and  form.  It  is  this  car¬ 
bonic  acid. 

In  the  Balanced  Ration  articles,  we 
told  you  how  the  cow  draws  the  air  into 
her  lungs  where  it  helps  keep  up  the 
fires  of  her  body,  and  is  then  expelled 
charged  with  this  carbonic  acid  which  is 
a  waste — like  the  smoke  from  a  stove. 
By  breathing  into  the  lime  water,  you 
permit  this  acid  and  the  lime  to  form  a 
carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  the  same  thing 
as  putting  back  the  cai'bonic  acid  driven 
off  by  the  fire,  and  forming  the  lime¬ 
stone  again.  The  point  to  remember  is 
that  it  requires  an  acid  to  unite  with  the 
lime  to  form  the  carbonate.  In  the  same 
way,  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  a  phosphate  by 
means  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  nitrate 
by  means  of  nitric  acid.  We  often  speak 
of  “muriate”  of  potash.  That  means 
potash  combined  with  muriatic  acid,  of 
which  chlorine  is  the  important  element 
Therefore  chloride  or  chlorate,  would 
mean  very  much  the  same  thing.  When 
you  read  about  nitrate  of  soda,  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  or  phosphate  of  lime, 
can't  you  see  that  these  names  really  rep¬ 
resent  the  same  thing  as  teaate  of  water, 
cocoaate  of  milk,  or  saltate  of  vinegar  ? 
They  just  stand  for  certain  combinations 
of  useful  substances  brought  together  in 
such  an  exact  way  that  even  their  separa¬ 
tion  can  be  made  useful,  as  when  plaster 
drops  its  sulphur  to  form  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

More  about  this  at  the  proper  time. 
Now  we  know  what  ashes  will  do  to  the 
soil  and  that  they  contain  certain  pro- 
pox-tions  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
Next  we  shall  take  up  bone  and  then  we 
shall  see  how  and  where  we  can  duplicate 


the  plant  food  the  ashes  and  bone  con-  | 
tain.  When  we  get  to  that,  we  shall  see  | 
how  important  it  is  to  know  what  these 
various  "ates”  are. 


Curing  a  Cocked  Ankle. — Three  years  ago,  I 
had  a  horse  slip  on  a  crosswalk,  resulting:  in  a 
badly-cocked  ankle.  The  horse  was  very  lame,  j 
stood  with  the  ankle  cocked  all  the  time,  and  I  j 
had  to  give  up  using  him  for  a  month  or  more.  I 
had  tried  several  remedies  with  no  effect.  Finally, 
an  old  horseman  told  me  to  use  the  following 
remedy  :  Make  a  woolen  bandage,  3:4  inches 
wide  and  six  feet  long,  sew  strings  on  one  end  to 
tie  with  when  wound  on  the  ankle.  Bathe  the 
ankle  thoroughly  with  hot  witch  hazel,  then  put  on 
the  bandage  nicely,  and  pour  more  witch  hazel  in 
between  the  bandage  ana  skin.  I  did  as  directed, 
and  the  next  morning  my  horse  stood  straight  on 
his  ankle  for  the  first  time  in  six  weeks.  I  con¬ 
tinued  using  t’ie  remedy  twice  a  day.  He  recov¬ 
ered  immediately,  and  in  a  week  I  had  him  again 
at  hard  work.  c.  f.  t. 


BLATCH  FORD'S 

CALF  MEAL. 

Perfect  Substitute  for  Hilk  in  raising  Calvea. 
Doubled  in  strength  this  season.  One  lb.  makes 
one  gal,  of  rich  Gruel  as  nutritious  as  milk. 
Sample  25  lbs.,  $1.00.  Pamphlet  “How  to 
Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without 
nilk,”  with  letters  from  those  who  have  done 

so,  sent  free. _ 

J.  W.  HARWELL,  16  Pacific  Ave., Chicago, 

_ _ Jobber  of  nil!  Feeds,  Grain,  etc., 

Gluten  Meal,  Pure  Oilmeals,  Undecorticated 
Cocton  .feed  Heal,  Fat  Stock  Corn  and  Wheat 
Feed,  Rice  Heal,  Corn  Bran ,  Wheat  Bran, 
fliddi.ngs,  Flour,  etc.  of  best  qualities.-- 


AiUfAcllancous  gUltnttj&tnn. 


OMEN’S  FACES 

— like  flowers,  fade 
and  wither  with  time; 
the  bloom  of  the  rose 
is  only  known  to  the 
healthy  woman’s 
cheeks.  The  nerv¬ 
ous  strain  caused  by 
the  ailments  and 
pains  peculiar  to  the 
sex,  and  the  labor 
and  worry  of  rearing 
a  family,  can  often 
be  traced  by  the  lines  in  the  woman’s  face. 
Dull  eyes,  the  sallow  or  wrinkled  face  and 
those  “feelings  of  weakness”  have  their 
rise  in  the  derangements  and  irregularities 
peculiar  to  women.  The  functional  de¬ 
rangements,  painful  disorders,  and  chronic 
weaknesses  of  women,  can  be  cured  with 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  For  the 
young  girl  just  entering  womanhood,  for 
the  mother  and  those  about  to  become 
mothers,  and  later  in  “the  change  of  life,” 
the  “  Prescription  ”  is  just  what  they  need  ; 
it  aids  nature  in  preparing  the  system  for 
the  change.  It’s  a  medicine  prescribed  for 
thirty  years,  in  the  diseases  of  women,  by 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  chief  consulting  physician 
to  the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Insti¬ 
tute, at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  will  cure  the  chronic  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  lining  membranes  which  cause 
such  exhausting  drains  upon  the  system. 
It  cures  nervous  prostration,  sleeplessness, 
faintness,  nervous  debility  and  all  disorders 
arising  from  derangement  of  the  female 
organs  and  functions. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Williams,  of  Mohawk.  Lane  Co., 
Oregon,  writes:  “I 
was  sick  for  over  three 
years  with  blind  dizzy 
spells,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  pain  in  the 
back  and  head,  and 
at  times  would  have 
such  a  weak  tired  feel¬ 
ing  when  I  first  got 
up  in  the  morning, 
and  at  times  nervous 
chills. 

The  physicians  dif¬ 
fered  as  to  what  my 
disease  was,  but  none 
of  them  did  me  any 
good.  As  soon  as  I 
commenced  taking  Dr. 

Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription,  I  began  to 
get  better  ;  could  sleep 


ijA' 

Mrs.  Williams. 


well  nights,  and  that  bad.  nervous  feeling  and  the 
pain  in  my  back  soon  left  me.  I  can  walk  sever¬ 
al  miles  without  getting  tired.  I  took  in  all  three 
bottles  of  ‘  Preset  iptiou  ’  and  two  of’  Discovery.’  ” 


Horse  Carts 

12  STYLES. 


N ARROW  and  \  $25 
WIDE  TIRES.  V  Upward*. 
'Z  and  4  Wheels.  Write  for 
circ’s  and  say  what  you  need. 

’  HOBSON  Si  CO.,  I  Factory— 

No. 4  Stone  St.,  NewVork.  |  Tatum  v,l’a. 


GRINDS  WHEAT, 

rye.  barley  and  oats  fine,  also 
ear  corn ;  and  does  it  all  on  one 
set  of  grinders.  Different  from 
Others.  Improved.  Heat. 

Special  prices  now. 

0  al-o  nioko  it  sizes  of  belt  powermllls.) 

P.  If.  BOWSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of 
A  noy  can  operate  and 
in  order.  ‘‘Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kinds  mill  machinery.  Hour 
mills  built,  roller  or  huhrsy'tem. 

Reduced  Price*  for  ’95. 

N03DYKE  &  MARMON  CO. 

270  Day  Street, 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger;  $1.00  each;  9,000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  New  York:  140  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  and  53  Elm  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


STM  BOILERS,  VsnSIg&ltM?, & 

use  iu  Dairies,  Laundries,  Slaughter¬ 
houses,  Running  Engines,  Pumping  Water 
by  Steam  and  other  uses.  Address 
J-  K.  PURIN'I’ON.  A  t’O..  Dus  Moines.  Ia 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


Haa  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  tacts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  batter  and  better  butter, 
skims  cleaner  and  rails  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  la  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  bs  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  8ave  Its  Own  Pr  ce  either  lu  Reduction  of 
First  t  ost,  lu  Its  Increase  In  Yield,  or  in  its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  end  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street  New  York. 


Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon 


Introductory 
Prices 

In  New  Territory. 

This  is  just  tiik  Wagon  tor  youb  Farm, 
whether  it  be  wet,  sandy  or  sidehill.  It  vt  ill 
cost  you  nothing  to  investigate.  Send  ad¬ 
dress,  name  of  county  and  t  his  paper.  If  you 
wish  agency,  ask  for  it.  We  will  send  you  a 
book  of  photographic  views,  showing  how 
this  wagon  is  used  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  We  can  furnish  you  with  the  best 
metal  wheels  at  the  lowest  prices  for  your 
old  farm  wagons. 


Write  to  FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO. 

1402  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  III.,  or  Florence,  Ala. 


mpCCT  Farm  Account  Book  on  Earth.  3d 
DKLv  I  Ecl.,containingmany  improvements 
now  ready.  50c.  GEO.  A.  ROGERS.  N.  Andover,  Mass. 


if  PPPFDQ  SEND  FOR 

IV  El*  FV  O  Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nPIC  OilDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog  of  D  EL  L.  OUriLILo 

It'D  Dlt’  Tlllf  t  I  I.MIMTi  B  _ 4  k 


FREE 


POULTRY  BOOK.  40  pages.  16 
varieties.  Eggs,  $1  for  13.  DAVIS 
BROS.,  Box  E,  Washington,  N.  J 


SHOEMAKER'S  POULTRY  BOOLS. 

on  earth,  84  paces  printed  in  colors.  Photo  Engravings 
of  the  largest  Poultry  Farm  in  the  Northwest.  Descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices  of  all  varieties,  over  70  fippstengravjngs 
you  want  one;  only  15c.  C.  C.  SHOEMAKER, Freeport, HI 


A  "9*  I  I  Shaft  and  Pole  Couplings,  self- 
MA  I  EL  Lb  Lb  locking,  simple  and  durable 
Reg.  Trade-mark,  Send  for  testimonials,  etc.  11.  A. 
Feb.  2, 1892.  Luttgens,  Box  131,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  Colony.  A  beautiful  Coun¬ 
try  and  village.  Plenty  of  good  farms.  Free  circulars. 
CITIZENS  LAND  B.  L.  A  D.  CO..  Claremont.  Va. 


EGGS  M  FOWLS 


FOR  SALE  So  brieties.  Largest 


KA>Gh  In  the  Wont. 
2000  prize*  at  1  O  State  Shown  In  1  H94. 

Send  three  one  cent  stamps  for  best  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  size  8  x  ii,  32  pages. 

CKAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  BOX  70  COLUMBUS,  0. 


Cures  ■QTi 

Rheumatism, 

Neuralgia, 

Sciatica, 

Lumbago, 


JACOBS 

Sprains,  Swellings, 
Bruises,  Soreness, 
Burns,  Headache, 
Wounds,  Backache, 


OIL  Cures 

All  Aches, 
Stiffness, 

Cuts,  Hurts, 
Frost-bites. 


.WHAT  MORE  IS  NEEDED  THAN  A  PERFECT  CURE.... 


NEW  CATALOGUE  2 1895  \ 

Printed  in  colors.  The  finest  and  best 
I-ouliry  Book  ever  published,  .illus¬ 
trates  and  describes  all  the  leading 
varieties  of  Poultry.  Gives  prices  oi 
Poultry  and  Eggs.  Plans  for  Poultry 
Houses  ana  Remedie  s  for  Diseases.  If 
you  raise  Poultry,  you  can  not  afford 
to  be  without  it.  Sent  for  10c.  in  silyer 
or  stamps.  Address, 

The  J.W.  MILLER  CO>, 

Box  NO.  121,  FREEPORT,  ILL- 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

A  Sterile  Cow. — I  have  had  several  sterile  cows. 
If  D.  H.  C.  will  take  his  cow  to  a  vigorous  bull,  in 

12  or  14  days  she  will  come  in  heat,  and  will  breed 

as  before.  w.  s. 

A  “  Freemartin  ”  Heifer. — If  a  cow  give  birth 
to  twins — one  male  and  one  female— will  the 
heifer  calf  breed  and  make  as  good  a  cow  as 
otherwise  ?  p.  r.  b. 

Moravia,  N.  Y. 

K.  N.-Y. — Such  a  heifer  is  called  a  “freemartin,” 
and  will  seldom,  if  ever,  prove  a  breeder. 

Cows  With  Extra  Teats.— I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  “  plug”  up  the  extra  little  teats,  more 
than  to  dry  them  off  as  one  would  any  other  teats ; 
I  do  not  think  it  harms  the  cow.  My  cow  does  not 
give  any  more  milk  from  six  teats  than  from  four 
when  I  dry  off  the  two  smaller  ones.  If  N.  E.,  of 
York,  Wis.,  will  get  some  of  Cooper’s  sheep  dip,  it 
will  serve  his  wants  better,  and  be  cheaper  than 
homemade  dips.  M.  w.  s. 

Forestville,  N.  Y. 

Artichokes  a  Weed.— On  my  father’s  farm, 
since  I  can  remember  (about 25 years),  artichokes 
have  been  growing  in  a  cultivated  field  under  a 
rotation  of  corn,  wheat,  corn.  On  the  farm  I  am 
on  at  present,  there  were  artichokes  when  I  came, 

13  years  ago,  and  they  are  here  yet  under  a  rota¬ 
tion  of  corn,  grain,  clover  and  corn.  I  never  knew 
a  hog  to  condescend  to  look  after  them.  .i.  s.  o. 

Hughey,  Tenn. 

Crude  Petroleum.— The  R.  N.-Y.  asks  poultry- 
men  about  crude  petroleum.  I  am  not  specially 
a  poultryman,  but  have  used  crude  oil  just  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  oil  well  for  the  past  20  years,  and 
could  not  think  of  running  the  farm  without  it. 
Never  have  I  had  to  do  with  any  one  thing  that  is 
a3  good  for  everything  as  the  crude  oil.  When 
winter  sets  in,  I  give  all  the  cattle  a  thorough 
going  over  by  saturating  the  hair  with  the  oil.  If 
there  are  any  lice,  they  have  to  leave.  If  there 
are  not  any,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  will 
get  them.  I  shall  give  them  another  going  over 
about  March  1  ;  that  will  end  the  lice  business  for 
this  winter.  For  the  last  three  seasons,  I  have 
used  the  oil  on  our  cows  to  protect  them  from  the 
Texas  fly— the  little  black  fly  that  keeps  the  cattle 
under  motion  night  and  day  as  long  as  the  season 
lasts.  Take  a  large  horse  brush  and  a  dish  in 
which  it  will  lie  flat ;  dip  the  brush  in  the  oil,  go 
over  the  animal  and  dampen  the  hair  thoroughly, 
but  not  so  much  as  to  make  it  drip  ;  that  will 
keep  the  flies  off  two  and  three  days.  Oil  fresh 
from  the  well  will  blister  the  hair  off  from  horses, 
but  will  not  from  cattle. 

For  medicine,  I  don’t  know  of  any  one  thing 
that  can  be  used  for  everything  to  better  advant¬ 
age  than  crude  oil.  For  anything  with  which  the 
cow’s  udder  or  teats  is  afflicted,  sop  on  the  oil 
freely.  For  scratches  or  galls  on  horses,  if  the  oil 
has  been  exposed  to  the  air  two  or  three  days  so 
that  the  gas  has  evaporated,  there  is  nothing 
better.  For  human  flesh;  chapped  hands,  chil¬ 
blains,  piles,  sore  throat,  sore  joints  or  lameness, 
cuts  and  bruises,  the  oil  is  beneficial.  It  is  a 
great  preservative  for  timber,  when  thoroughly 
saturated.  Put  a  quantity  in  an  iron  kettle,  set 
it’ablaze,  let  it  burn  about  half  away,  then  throw 
a  sack  or  blanket  over  it  and  smother  the  blaze; 
we  then  have  a  good  machine  oil.  I  get  the  oil  by 
the  barrel;  it  costs  $3.  o.  h.  smith. 


GUARDING  AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS. 

It  is  a  faetthatthere  is  such  a  disease  as  bovine 
tuberculosis.  It  is  a  fact  that  cows  die  from 
this  disease.  It  is  a  fact  that  if  one  cow  in  a 
stable  has  the  disease,  she  will  communicate  it  to 
the  most  of  the  other  cows  in  the  stable.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  healthier  a  cow  is,  the  less  liable  she 
will  be  to  get  the  disease.  It  is  a  fact  that  most 
farmers  introduce  tuberculosis  into  their  herds 
by  buying  infected  stock.  These  facts  need  to  be 
impressed  upon  dairymen. 

The  first  question  for  farmers  is,  Are  your  cows 
in  good  health  ?  Have  you  lost  any  cattle  within 
a  few  years  by  disease  ?  If  so,  did  they  cough, 
breathe  unnaturally,  grow  poor  and  weak,  and 
die  like  a  person  in  consumption  ?  These  symp¬ 
toms  are  a  pretty  sure  sign  of  consumption  in 
cows,  and  if  you  have  any  more  sick  in  the  same 
way,  you  would  better  bestir  yourself.  You  ought 
at  once  to  write  to  the  cattle  commissioners  of 
your  State,  and  lay  the  facts  before  them. 

But  cows  may  cough  and  not  have  consumption. 
They  may  have  a  cold:  their  bronchial  tubes  may 
be  inflamed  or  otherwise  diseased,  and  may  cause 
cough  and  unnatural  breathing.  There  are  two 
extremes  which  should  be  avoided  by  those  who 
keep  cows.  Some  allow  them  to  run  out  all  the  fall, 
no  matter  how  cold.or  wet;  when  snow  comes,  they 
are  put  into  stables  where  there  are  great  cracks 
in  the  outside  boarding,  with  no  boarding  in  front 
where  the  barn  floor  is  nearly  as  cold  as  it  is  out 
doors.  Such  cows,  fed  on  nothing  but  poor  hay, 
cannot  be  in  good  health.  It  will  be  strange  if 
they  do  not  show  signs  of  lung  or  bronchial 
trouble. 

The  other  extreme  is  shutting  the  cows  up  in  a 
tight  stable  over  a  manure  cellar,  with  little  or  no 
light  or  fresh  air,  perhaps  with  water  in  front  of 
them  running  from  one  cow  to  another.  Get  a 
consumptive  cow  into  such  a  stable,  and  you  will 
soon  have  nearly  every  cow  diseased. 

Some  men  have  stables  which  are  so  constructed 
that  they  can  put  cows  into  them  in  the  fall 
and  keep  them  till  spring,  with  no  apparent  harm ; 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  best  dairymen  adopt 
the  following  plan  :  The  stable  is  on  the  south 
side  with  large  windows  so  that  it  is  as  well 
lighted  as  the  house.  The  manure  is  not  left  in 


the  stable  or  in  a  cellar  under  the  stable,  which  is 
high  and  well  ventilated,  but  warm.  The  cows 
are  let  out  to  drink.  If  warm  and  sunny,  they  are 
left  out  for  an  hour  or  two.  No  stable  air  can  be 
as  nure  and  healthful  as  outdoor  air  on  a  warm, 
sunny  day  ;  and  sunshine  that  comes  through 
windows  is  not  as  vitalizing  as  when  shining 
directly  upon  the  cow.  But  don’t  leave  cows  out 
in  cold  winds,  or  rain,  or  snow.  Don’t  keep  them 
in  stables  where  the  wind  can  blow  on  them,  and 
where  the  manure  freezes  every  cold  night.  Don’t 
let  the  chaff  and  dirt  accumulate  in  their  mangers. 
Keep  them  clean,  and  keep  the  cows  as  clean  as 
you  can. 

Remember  that  the  stronger  and  healthier  your 
cows  are,  the  less  liable  will  they  be  to  become 
infected  with  tuberculosis.  And  then  be  very 
careful  about  buying  cows.  Of  so  great  import¬ 
ance  has  this  matter  become,  that  the  State  of 
Vermont  has  passed  a  law  making  it  an  offense 
to  be  punished  by  fine .  and  imprisonment  know¬ 
ingly  to  offer  for  sale,  or  to  sell  cattle  infected 
with  tuberculosis.  Every  man  who  has  taken 
care  of  a  herd  of  cows  for  four  or  five  years, 
knows  whether  they  are  healthy  or  not.  if  they 
are  not  all  right,  he  will  find  it  out.  If  they  are 
all  right,  then  keep  them  so.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  health  of  cows  must  be  closely  watched, 
and  all  their  surroundings  made  as  healthful  as 
possible.  There  is  no  need  of  farmers  in  most 
places  being  alarmed  very  much  about  disease  ; 
there. is  great  need  that  every  farmer  should  be¬ 
come  alarmed  enough  to  take  good  care  of  his 
cows,  and  be  sure  that  he  buys  no  diseased  ani¬ 
mals.  _  j.  w.  NEWTON. 


No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  the 
most  essential  elements  in  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Oil  Meal. 
NATIONAL  LINSEED  OIL  CO.,  Cl  Erie  Bank  Building.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  Abbott.  Manager.) 


GUERNSEYS ! 

THE  GRANDEST  OF  DAIRY  BREEDS 


Combining  the  richness  of  tho  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
ctanding  alone  and  unequaled  in  producing  tho 
r. chest  olored  butter  in  mid-winter  on  dry  feed, 
'’entlo  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  in  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd  ” 

aro  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  tho  renowned 
Squir  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  tho  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  in  America— Comus,  son  of  Squiro 
Kent  ano  Statellite,  son  of  Kohlm  head  tho  herd.  All 
particulars  In  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  Tho  Old  Brick.”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Standard  Goods.  Practical  in  Operation.  Satisfac¬ 
tory  Results.  Popular  Prices.  Good  Active  Agents 
can  Make  Money.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 
•J.  S.  CARTER’S  Dairy  Supply  Store,  Syracuse,  N.Y 


IDEAL  BABCOCK 


«  Yf  PjSy.  II  g,  Strong,  easy  to  run,  guaran- 
a  11  teed  accurate  and 

A  AvPvS  T  H  E  C  H  E  AP  ESTe 

-/  I  VJL/  Feverine  )  Reliable  remedies 

■  lift]  n _ for  Milk  Fever 

-  rV"*'w  -‘  GargetiP;  ^  nn,i  (mrget. 

;  r sameiy  Package  Ufg.  Go.  1  to  5  W. Washington  St.  Chicago. 


Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  rices. 

BOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


How  About  the  Prudence  of  allowing  a  Cough 
to  run  on,  rasping  the  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial 
organs,  when  that  approved  and  speedy  remedy, 
Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  can  be  obtained  from  any 
Apothecary.— Adv. 


GARGET,  MILK  FEVER. 


SCOTT'S  )  Positively  cures  caked 
ARABIAN  L  udder  and  garget ; 
i  PASTE  )  will  not  scatter  or  re¬ 
duce  the  flow  of  milk.  JiOc.  <£•  $ 1.00 
SCOTT’S  SPECIAL  FEVER  REMEDY  cures 
milk  fever;. $1.  OO  by  mail.  AskDrug- 
Igist  or  Saddler.  Send  for  circulars. 
Scott’s  Hoof  Paste  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 


J.  P.  IIINK,  Shinrock,  Frio  Co.,  O, 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  KTJES'&SS?: 

burgh.  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep.  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland  China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


DPHORM  your  cattle  while  they 
* iYy XXiN  aro  calves,  with  the 
Lightning  Calf  Uehorner.  No  blood; 
no  poison ;  200  dehorned  for  50c.  Sent 
postpaid  for  50c.  T.  J.  ANDRE,  Wauseon,  O. 


LAST  CALL  for  FALL  SOWS.  Only  a  fow  loft,  but 
they  are  GOOD.  ORDER  now;  do  not  WAIT! 
SPRING,  1895,  farrows,  from 

Willsrfvood  Herd” 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

BEST  BREED  for  all  purposes.  Catalogue  tells  ALL. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 

Send  for  Sample  and  circular  of  what  the  Stock  like, 

Purestand  Best  Condi  mental  Tonic 


Saved  by  using  my  Forceps 
Make  you  the  most  money. 
Book  on  raising  Hogs,  fre* 
J.  W.  KEIMERS,  1107  H  Street,  Davenport,  la. 


AND 


ITQD  C  jtl  C-Kivo  registered  Berkshire  Sows 
■  MIA  wHLt  with  pigs,  and  eight  boars;  vary¬ 
ing  ages,  cheap.  PARK  FARM,  Now  Brunswick.  N.  J . 


GRIND  your  own  bone 

Yll  1 1 1*  LA  MEAL,  OYSTER  SHELLS, 
’r^tggSSs^Griiliiim  Flour  and  Corn,  in  the 

hand  mill. 

rvAgffliSnMjjwSlOli  w  -  (9.  Wilson’s  Patent)  — 

yssfcwsfF f  13 1  oo  per  rent  more  made  in  keeping 
/  /JJ  Poultry.  Circl’s  and  testimonials 

WILSON  Itltos.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Kills  a  Spavin,  Curb,  or 
Splint.  Cures  Shoulder 
or  Stifle  Lameness. 

Will  not  Scar  or  Blister. 

Horse  Sizes,  50  cents  and  $1.00. 

Sold  by  alt  Dealers. 


CHESHIRES!  nH$kkS±m 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
reft  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


HANNFn  MFAT  This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat, 
UHiniku  m LM  I  carefully  cooked,  ground  fine. 
CAD  nnill  TDV  seasoned  and  hermetically 
rUll  rUUL  I  n  I  ■  sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cans. 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls. 
Ground  fine,  it  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  30  cents 
per  can;  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Prepared  by  Dr,  EARL  S.  SLOAN  CO, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 


Berkshire,  Chester  white, 

Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China 
‘PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
W  Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
t  Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 
S.  W.  SMITH,  Cochran v 111 ot  Cheater  Co.,  Penna. 


Registered. 


Dr.  Sloan’s  New  Book  “Treatise 
on  the  Horse,”  sent  Free. 


Absolutely 


to  hatch  6C  percent,  of  the  fer¬ 
tile  agg3.  Self-regulating  Brooders. 
Most  perfect  machines,  best  material 
and  workmanship  Prices  reasonable. 
Send  4c  for  large  illus.  catalogue,  ten. 
timonials.  etc  " 


BY 

F.  H.  OAT<  8  *  SONS. 

)  BREEDERS  OP  LARGE! 

Poland-China  Hogs 

Cliitlemtngo,  JN.  V. 


Best  varieties  of 
SEED  POTATOES  at 
PRICES  TO  SUIT 
THE  TIMES. 


Suartjgfflat  •ft.tjnyq  4ur  SO  pair*  JQInstrated 
Catalogue  of  Ouatom  Hand- 
J  Tvi  made  Oak  Leather  Harness, 

.  I  LB  »o!d  direct  to  consumers  at 
iA.  a;  wholesale  prices,,  Why  not  bay 

M  it  #  WVvv  (  brom  first  bands  anil  save  the 
i/i/iMv  middle-man's  profit.  A  boggy 
If  ill  A.  //  II  //  ]/  'harness  for  $7 ;  a  team  harness 

Joj  la  J'  /|  for  $16.  Yon  can  buy  by  mail  as 

well  as  though  here  in  person. 
KING  A;  CO.,Mfrs.,  No,  nj  Church  ML,  Owejgo,  N.Y. 


... - -  —  High  Cla-s  Poultry  t 

&  Eggs.  Full  stock  Poultry  Supplies, 
''eerie*.  Incubator  At  Itrondrr  Co., 


The  PERFECTION  Incubator 

r— * ^  Is  the  Favorite,  and  is  ad- 

mltted  to  be  the  Best  fncu- 
L  |  eNx  bn  tor  made.  It  does  the 

a  irr  t  work  to  Perfection.  Every 

d  . machine  fully  Warranted. 
if  :  "  1  Write  for  Circulars  A  Brices 

'  "  — a/  Tne  Perfection  Incubator  dt 

Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  ill. 


Prize  Chester  Whites,  Berkshires,  Jersey 
Calves,  pure  Collies.  Beagles,  Fowls.  60th 
year.  F.  MORRIS,  Norway,  Penn. 


A  few  thoroughbred  Cheshire  Pigs  for 
sale  (10  weeks  old),  $5  for  males,  $6  for 
R.  FRANK  LAIIEW,  Greenville,  Va. 


females, 


fa  m  Best  Combination  Bit  made. 

A  ,  Severe  or  Easy. 

tWirp--  •» 11  ■  'jvESnMMl  as  you  want  it. 

^r-ySrTstpiizo  M.A^p  Sample  mailed,  XC  #1.00. 

^  v3r  Nickel  #1.50. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


'Invincible  Hatcher. 

Highest  Award  at  World’#  Fair. 
Self-Regulating 


Seed  Potatoes;  Cheshire  Hogs;  Duck  and 
Hens’  Eggs.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


•4-4  Self-Regulating  anil  Uuaran- 

1  ■  teed  Send  4c  stamps  for  No. 
^  23  catalogue,  testimonials  and 

;„*"*“*•  ««>  mxKKYi:  in. 

CCBATOU  CO.,  {Springfield,  O 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $6.  Best  &  Cheapest 
for  raising  chicks,  401st  Premiums 
4000  Testimonials.  Sent!  forCatTg 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


HUMANE 


TURKEYSand  DUCKS. 

Wo  offer  two  Yearling  Half-wild  Turkey  Gobblers. 
rI  heir  plumage  is  very  brilliant.  Also  one  trio  of 
Woods  or  Summer  Ducks.  The  Turkeys  are  thor¬ 
oughly  domesticated  and  Ducks  very  gentle. 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


nON’T  PAY  #30  TO  #50  FOR  AN  INCU- 
.  when  you  can  make  your  own  for  less 

than  4a.  Send  41  to  McCOKMAC  &  CO..  New  Concord, 
Ohio,  and  get  their  full  instructions  how  to  make  and 
run  an  incubator.  Brooder  instructional. 


for  hatching;  41.50  for  30.  Twenty  lead 
ing  varieties.  Crushed  oyster  shells 
80  cents  per  100-lb.  hag.  HIGHLAND 
POULTRY  FARM.  Telford,  Pa. 


-WHITE  Plymouth  Rock,  15  for  $1; 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey,  13  for  $3.50. 
GEO.  KOONTZE,  Georgetown,  Conn. 


k  for  Incubators  my  specialty.  From  vig- 
|  orous  crosses  at  44  per  100;  also  12  varie- 
r  ties  purebred  stock  at  $2  per  15.  No  cir- 
L.  H.  MYERS.  Bethlehem  Centre,  N.  Y. 


culars. 


EfiflO  for  hatching  that  will  hatch.  B.  &  W.  P.  Rocks, 
LUUO  W.  Wyandottes,  Indian  Games,  B.  Mlnorcas 
and  P.  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  clr- 


Light  Brahmas.  Early  and  Prolific  layers.  Ecu 
for  13,  43  for  20.  Plymouth  Rocks;  eggs,  41.25  to 
$2  for  20  V.  E.  HASEHIC'K,  Lakeport.  N  II 


cular.  BROOKS1DE  POULTRY  FARM.  Columbus,  n!.J 


FR R Q  Rock  alld  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn— one  sitting. 
LUUO  $1.50;  two  sittings,  $2  50.  Send  for  list 

DAVID  DALTON,  Upland,  Pa. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 


work  of  500  pages,  by  Professor 
K.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex 
periment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2.00. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets  New  York. 


TAYLOR'S  FUM  A  MpMde!' 

For  killing  Woodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SH  TERRIERS 

HUGUENOT  KENNELS,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


TWT7  RUT?  AT  M  U  W- V  O  P  Y  F  R 
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■  sawiaspd 
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PREVENTS 
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BELATED  CATALOGUES.  teria  panieulata,  Hall’s  magnolia,  the 

most  charming  of  the  bush  magnolias, 
Arthur  J.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Golden  Hop  tree,  Dawson  rose.  Rosa 
Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  and  setigera,  Rosa  Wichuraiana.  Ldouard 

holesale  price-list  of  all  the  hardy  ^ndr6  clematis,  Abies  concolor,  Sciadop- 
.  '  ,  ltys  verticillata,  hardy  irises  in  variety, 

nail  fruits,  pears,  apples,  plums,  etc.  phloxes,  Yucca  filamentosa.  This  last  is 
mong  the  Japan  plums,  he  offers  ^he  finest  of  the  hardy  yuccas  and,  con- 
illard,  Satsuma,  Ogon,  Burbank  and  sidcring-  its  fine  panicles  of  creamy-white 
bundance.  He  also  raises  walnuts,  flowers,  its  evergreen  leaves,  and  the 
scans  and  Japan  chestnuts.  Among  fact  that  the  plants  will  grow  any  where — 
‘ars  we  notice  Lincoln  Coreless,  Seneca  the  shade  or  sun,  in  any  sort  of  soil — 
id  Vermont  Beauty.  is  hy  no  means  known  as  well  as  it  ought 

Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — A  ^e- 

large  fruits  Theo.  F.  Longenecker,  Dayton,  O. — 
Catalogue  of  small  and  large  fruits — 
roses,  etc.  “the  strawberry  a  specialty.”  From  ex- 
Mr.  Roesch  considers  the  following  his  periment  station  reports,  from  the  re¬ 
ports  of  strawberry  growers,  as  well  as 
from  his  own  experience,  Mr.  Longe- 
necker  has  given  the  comparative  value 
of  the  varieties  which  he  offers  ;  health, 
and  the  firmness>  size,  quality  and  profit  being 
considered.  For  example,  out  of  a  pos¬ 
it.  M.  Kellogg,  Ionia,  Mich. — An  in-  sible  60,  Chas.  Downing  ranks  41,  Bubach 
teresting  catalogue  of  small  fruits.  A  49,  Crescent  51,  Brandywine  56,  Haver- 
considerable  part  is  given  to  telling  how  ]and  55,  Warfield  55,  Timbrell  54,  etc. 
great  crops  may  be  grown,  detailing  the  Thompson’s  Sons,  Rio  Vista,  Va.— A 
improved  methods  of  propagation,  and  catalogue  of  small  fruits.  This  firm  have 

porttons1 under  thf  heading^Our  HortU  kindly  sent  to  us  many  of  their  special- 
cultural  School,  Bud  Variation,  How  to  ties  among  strawberries.  Rio,  we  have 
Select  Plants,  Losing  Pedigree,  Potency  found,  is  the  best  early  strawberry  thus 
of  Pollen,  Preparing  the  Ground,  are  jar  tried,  that  is,  considering  size  and 
given  prominence.  The  Perfection  plant 
setter,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  most  perfect 
machine  yet  devised  for  setting  plants. 

It  is  illustrated  and  described. 

George  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

— A  descriptive  catalogue  of  American 
grape  vines,  small  fruits,  etc.  Mr. 

Josselyn  considers  the  Red  Jacket  goose¬ 
berry  “  the  highest  recommended  new 
fruit  m  America.”  The  Fay  currant  was 
introduced  by  him.  It  may  surprise  some 
of  our  readers  to  know  that  he  has  al¬ 
ready  paid  the  estate  of  Lincoln  Fay,  the 
originator,  over  $40,000  as  their  share 
from  his  sales  of  this  currant.  Mr. 

Josselyn  will  be  the  introducer  of  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Early  grape,  which  in  quality  and 
appearance  is  the  best  native  black  grape 
we  have  ever  seen. 

C.  Ribs  am  &  Sons.,  cor.  Broad  and 
Front  Streets,  Trenton,  N.  J. — A  cata¬ 
logue  (80  pages)  of  farm,  lawn  and  gar¬ 
den  seeds,  etc.  This  firm  offer  also 
dairy  and  hotbed  thermometers,  poultry 
foods  and  medicines,  drinking  fountains, 
implements  and  labor-saving  devices  of 
various  and  unusual  kinds,  like  stable 
brooms,  fruit  pickers,  cable  truss  fence 
wire,  hand  carts  and  water  trucks,  root 
cutters,  steel  hay  carriers,  harpoon  forks, 
creameries,  butter  prints.  Among  pota¬ 
toes  they  offer  the  Rural  Blush,  which 
now,  no  less  than  hitherto,  we  confidently 
commend  to  our  readers. 

Geo.  W.  Mace,  Greenville,  O. — This  is 
a  catalogue  of  seed  potatoes.  The  Sir 
William  is  a  specialty— “  Everybody  will 
want  it  next  year.”  This  is  the  potato 
that  our  friend,  Dr.  W.  I.  Chamberlain, 
thinks  so  highly  of.  Of  14  different  kinds 
of  the  popular  new  sorts,  Sir  William 


rFIT  °S$5.50 

Automatic  Mixer.  Barrel  Attachment. 

Rfl  nnnintteo  Endorsed  by  theleadingEntomo!- 
OUjUUU  III  U0C1  ogistsoftheU.8.  A  valuable  illus¬ 
trated  Book  (worth  $5.00)  given  to  each  purchaser. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed,  or  Money  Refunded. 
1 11. Cat  a  log  tic  and  Treatise  on  Spraying,  Free. 
Our  Agents  are  making  from  S5  to  820jer  da  y. 
For  particulars  and  P.  C.  LEWIS  MtC,  CO. 
terms,  address  Box  »5  Catsklll,  N.Y, 


MAKES  3  COMPLETE. 


WILLSPRAY  10  ACRES  PER  DAY. 


AREN’T  YOU  A  LITTLE  TIRED 

Of  that  sloppy  knapsack  spray  pump  that  wets  your 
back  ?  Pump  in  one  end  ;  can’t  change  hands  when 
tired  ;  10  to  15  solder  joints  ;  can’t  take  it  apart  to 
clean  ;  have  to  wear  rubber  coat  or  chafe  and  poison 
your  back.  The  “  ECLIPSE  ”  knapsack  gets  rid  of  all 
these  objections.  We  take  it  back  and  refund  money 
if  it  is  not  the  best  you  ever  saw. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


catalogue  of  small  and 
(grapes  a  specialty),  nuts,  deciduous  and 
evergreen  shrubs  and  trees. 

1:  ~  '  "  “  _ 

“  Bouquet  of  Choice  New  Fruits  ”  :  Bril¬ 
liant  and  Colerain  grapes  ;  Black  Cham¬ 
pion  and  North  Star  currants  ;  El  Do¬ 
rado  blackberry ;  Loudon  raspberry  ; 
Enhance,  Greenville,  Splendid,  Timbrell 
and  Van  Deman  strawberries, 

Crosbey  peach. 


FRUITS,  PLANTS  AND  VEGETABLES,  use  O  r  I  ^  T  /‘”T 

“Always  ready.”  Easily  applied  cheaper  pH  I  J 

than  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  X  XXX 

C.  H.  JOOSTEN,  No.  3  Coenties  Slip,  NEW  YORK 


1  PLY  UQIMC. 


OCR  PUMPS  have  Automatic  Agitators  and  do  it 
right  Our  GAKFIELI)  KNAPSACK  and  EMPIRE 
KING  lend  nil  others.  Everybody  says  so. 
Catalogue  and  instruction  book,  4  cents.  Circulars  free. 
FIELD  FORCE  PCM l*  CO.,  113  Bristol  Avc.,  Lockport,  K.  Y. 


ONE-HORSE  DOUBLE  ROW 


ARIS-GREENfih 

DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  J.  W.  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa. 


Leggett’s  Paris-Green  or  Powder  Gun. 

For  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Garden  or  Potato  Field.  Dis¬ 
tributes  Hellebore,  Paris-Green,  Sulphur,  “  Fungi- 
roid,”  or  any  dry  powder.  Light,  Swift,  Easy,  Safe 
Strong  and  Cheap.  Thousands  in  Use. 

Illustrated  Circular  on  application. 
LEGGETT  <fc  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  rural  New-Yorker. 


SUCCESS 

IS  ATTAINED  WITH 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

MADE  BY 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  Salem,  0. 

I  BUCKET  AND  BARREL  PUMPS  OF 
VARIOUS  STYLES,  WITH  ALL  BRASS 
WORKING  parts;  KNAPSACK  SPRAY¬ 
ERS,  DEMING-VERMOREL  AND  BOR¬ 
DEAUX  SPRAY  NOZZLES,  ETC. 
“THE  WORLD’S  BEST.” 

CCpCatalogue  and  Treatise  on  application. 
HENI0N  &  HUBBELL, 

3  Gen’l  Western  Agts. 


From  the  bugs  with  one  of  my 


(GRAY’S  PATENT.) 

If  tried  once  will  never  be  with¬ 
out  it.  Can  sprinkle  more  than 
,  one  acre  in  an  hour  with  it. 
KK  It  saves  half  of  the  Paris 
Green  against  any  other 
method.  Write  for  prices 
igfegj (■  and  circulars  to 
p|Sh§  E.  G0ETTSCHE,  Mfr. , 
1049  Milwaukee  Avenuo 
Chicago.  III. 
Mention  this  paper. 


.  FACTS  FROM  THE  FACTORY. 

The  Page  is  the  only  elastic  fence  made, 
and  requires  special  wire.  Our  contracts  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  wire  cover  many 
thousands  of  Iona,  all  guaranteed  to  suit 
the  purpose.  The  Superintendents  of  the  lar¬ 
gest' mills  in  the  country  have  spent  days  at 
our  factory  studying  our  particular  needs. 
This  wire  costs  more  than  the  common  article, 
which  could  not  be  used  if  furnished  free. 
Our  complete  fence  costs  the  farmer  less  than 
he  can  buy  the  wire  of  which  it  is  made  and 
is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


CHICAGO 


SPRAYING 

Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of  the  Celebrated 

“Climax”  Nozzle 

For  FIELD,  ORCHARD  and  VINEYARD. 

THE  NIXON  NOZZLE  &  MACHINE  CO. 

Write  for  Catalogue.  DAYTON,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 


We  manufacture  a  special 
line  of  Bucket  and  Barrel 
Spray  Pumps;  also  the 
Chase  Patent  Fog  Nozzle. 
All  our  Pumps  are  either 
brass  or  brass-lined,  and 
are  especially  adapted  to 
operating  In  spraying  solu¬ 
tions.  Our  Fog  Nozzle  is  far 
uperior  to  any  nozzle  in  the 
market  for  simplicity.  With 
this  Nozzle  we  throw  a  very 
line  mist  or  fog,  which  thor¬ 
oughly  saturates  all  objects 
with  which  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact;  will  not  choke,  and  is 
easily  changed  from  a  spray 
to  a  solid  stream.  AGENTS 
WANTED. 


AUTOMATIC 


Send  for  Ill.  Catalogue.  John  J.  McGowen,  Ithaca, N.Y 


Cabled  Poultry.  Garden  &  Rabbit  Fence,  also  Cabled 
Field  it  Hog  Fencing.  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  steel  gates,  steel  posts.steel 
rail,  tree,  flowerand  tomato  guards.  Catalogue  free. 

We  Kalb  Fence  Co.,  17  High  St.,  We  Kalb,  Ill. 


THE  NUMYR  Spray  &  Solid  Stream  NOZZLE 

Nickeled;  can’t  clog;  ask  your  dealer.  By  mail,  75c. 
Illus.  Circ.  free.  H.  F.  NEUMEYER,  Macungie.  Pa. 


Canton,  Ohio. 


COLUMBIANA  PUMP  CO., 
48  R.  R.  St.,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


Ilf)  fTMC  >s  asked  to 
11  U  U  ll  L  build  Cyclone 
Fence  without  first  satis¬ 
fying  himself  hy  trial  or 
otherwise,  that  he  wants 
the  Cyclone  and  wants  no 
other.  Cyclone  Woven 
Wire  Fence  Co.,  Holly, 
Mich. 


■Horse  high,  bull  strongyY/\y\/) 
pig  and  chicken  tight.  VO-fXX 
Slake  it  yourself  for YWyy 

1 3  to  20  f  tTod&wy 

50  styles.  A  man  and  boy  can  make 
40  to  60  rods  aday.  catalog  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Ridgeville,  Ind. 


STAN  DARDWlP.E  Pence 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  SI  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


0E  1a  0Q  C  A  for  MACHINES  to  weave  your 
V 3  TO  $0i0U  fence  at  18  to  25c.  per  rod. 
Weaves  100  rods  per  day.  Strongest  Indorsements. 
Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  giving  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  fence  building.  Unparalleled  chance  for 
agents  to  sell  fence  and  machines.  Mention  this  paper. 

STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

2  Main  Street,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


IIOM'  I  MADE.  $1,2  00 

By  not  sowing  Salzer’s  seeds  !  That  is  what  a 
jolly  farmer  said  as  he  entered  our  sanctum. 
How  is  that  ?  Why,  says  he,  Salzer’s  seeds  not 
only  grow,  but  they  produce  enormously.  Had  I 
planted  a  few  acres  more  of  his  oats,  wheat,  corn, 
potatoes,  grass  and  clover  seeds,  I  would  have 
had  to  double  the  capacity  of  my  barns;  that 
would  have  cost  me  $1,200.  It  is  a  fact  that  if  you 
want  big,  rousing  farm,  grass  and  vegetable 
crops,  you  must  sow  Salzer’s  seeds. 

If  You  Will  Cut  Tills  Out  and  Send  It 
with  7c.  postage  to  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Com¬ 
pany,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  get  free  a  sample 
of  Grass  and  Clover  Mixture  and  their 
plant  andjseed  catalogue, —Jeff, 


THE  MESH  AROUND  THE  PANEL  SHOWS 

how  the  Fence  ismaoe. 


A  LEADING  QUESTION  IS 


OO  FOR  A 


Try  the  KEYSTONE,  and  it  will  be  a  question 
no  more.  Every  rod  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Go., 

No.  49  Locust  Street,  TREMONT,  ILL. 


STRETCHERS.  Ratchets, 
Jbfll  J  LO,  etc.  Free  catalogue. 
SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO.,  Martinsville,  O 


•to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10  No.  10  Gal. wires.  Cross 
'wires  No.  12.  TRUE,  we 
will  sell  you  the  wire  on 
this  guarantee.  Agents 
IWanted. Catalogue  Free. 
CARTER 

>  Wire  Fence  Maeli.  Co, 
(Box  gQ,  O, 


per  rod  buys  the  celebrated  HAYNES 
l  WIRE  FENCE,  No.  10,  gal- 


_ _ _  10,  gal- 

/  J  IlhlllJS  vanized  wire,  five  feet  high,  Hog 
™  w  vwiitw  tight,  Horse  high,  and  Bull  proof. 
Address  CLYDE  WIRE  FENCE  COMPANY.  Clyde, 
N,  Y-.  or  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 

jar*  Agents  write  for  terms) 


I  nu/rlnn-0  Perfection  Wire  and  Picket  Field  Fence 
LUWUcll  wMachine.  Best  in  world.  Fercecosts25c. 
a  rod.  Agents  wanted-  U.C,Lowden,  Indianapolis, lod, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


1 75 


The  Land  Worker.  : 

Use  Ouinnipiac  Fertilizers  —  you  can  depend  § 
upon  them.  Drop  us  a  postal  for  a  book  about  k 
*  them,  free.  f 


Quinnipiac  Co., 

83  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


gmmmmmg  |jnj0n  fertilizer 


PRODUCES  LARGE  CROPS  OF 


Bowker’s  | 

Fertilizers.  3 


Potatoes  and  Vegetables, 


Write  for  Circulars.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


-•  The  Western  Union  Chemical  Co, 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Rich,  powerful,  concentrated. 
They  contain  just  the  materials  —3 
to  make  crops  grow.  They  arer^J 
made  largely  of  chemicals,  and  — S 
besides  starting  the  crops  off  well 
will  “  back  them  up  ”  to  maturity.  H2 


|  NITRATE  OF  SODA 

-**  Highly  recommended  by  the  New  Jersey  Agrlcul- 

tural  Experiment  Station  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat 
— ^  in  early  spring.  For  other  crops,  apply  alone  or  In 

connection  with  other  fertilizer. 


For  sale  by  agents. 

Agents  wanted  where  we  have  none. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free. 


3  ACME  SALT, 


The  best  In 
the  world  for 


BUTTER, 


DPIM/VCD  fertilizer  co„  ^ 
DU  II  ALII  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK^ 


ALEX.  KERR,  BRO.  &  CO., 

303  Exchange  Place,  -  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAMPHLETS  FREE. 


ODORLESS  1211 A Mfl  deliver,edtaH  yo"r 

. .  ,  r n  a  ■  KIUhSMJ  nearest  station ,  for 

MINERAL  #ao.oo  per  ton. 

Agents  wanted  In  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


Nitrate  of  Soda  [FERTILIZERS 

i  ■  HUBBARD  &  CO..  10  Li 


Best,  quickest  and  cheapest  fertilizer 
known ;  15 — 16  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen, 
equal  to  20  per  cent  Ammonia.  Don’t 
wait  for  years  for  results  from  bone  dust, 
blood,  and  other  slow  manures,  when  you 
can  have  all  your  money  back  in  the 
crop  you  apply  to  it.  The  annual  agri¬ 
cultural  consumption  of  this  article  has 
increased  from  250,000  tons  to  1.000,000 
tons  during  the  last  10  years.  Sold  in  large 
or  small  quantities.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

•JAS.  S.  BURROUGHS  &  CO., 

66  and  58  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Limited,  but  pure  and  clean  stock. 

Carman  No  1 .  .Per  bbl.,  $12.00;  bush..  $5.00;  pk.,  $1.50 

Freeman . Per  bbl.,  3.50;  hush.,  1.50;  pk..  .50 

R.  N.-Y.  No.  2 — Per  bbl.,  3.00:  bush..  1  25;  pk.,  .40 
DR.  JABEZ  FISHER,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


DTI!  /CD  0~sPecial  brands  for  all 

Iillll  I  /  |  crops.  Dealers  and  con- 

■■H  ■  I  “ * “  ™ I  * U  sumers  address 
HUBBARD  &  CO.,  10  Light  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


We  ship  our  best  *  TT  "W"  T  "  /— "t 

Screened  Canada  f\  I  I  E— J 

Unleached  h \  yj  I  I  v  Uj 

Hardwood  ^  *>— * 

at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row.  Boston.  Mass 


CANADA  A  O  T  J  T“7  O 

UNLEACHED  Z\  I— I  I— ^ 

HARDWOOD  1  L  kj  JL  X  J _ J  kJ  • 

For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 

“  XTirginia  ami  Carol inas  Ills.”  Giving  much 
V  general  information  with  details  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  plantations  and  cheap  farms  for  sale.  Hand¬ 
somely  ills.  Postpaid  25  cents. 

SOUTHERN  FARM  AGENCY,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


A  Fancy  Lot 


Second  crop  E.  Rose  Potatoes.  $2 
per  bushel.  $-1.50  per  barrel,  f .  o.  b. 
S.  M.  GORDY.  Galestown,  Md. 


QppH  PntatnPQ  ^st  new  potato.1  Carnlan 
OGUll  I  U  I  01 1  U  UU  No-  ’•  Banner.E.  Norther, 
20  var.  Dutton  Flint 
Corn.  Seed  Oats,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  etc.,  at  HARD 
TIMES  PRICES.  Price  List  Free.  Address 

GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm.  Dalton,  Pa. 


FOR  C  A  I  C“800  bu.  Improved  Learning,  and  (MX)  bn. 
lUn  oHLl.  Mastodon  Seed  Com.  Price.  $1.25  per 
bu.  f.o.b.  cars.  Also,  150  Head  thoroughbred  CHESTER 
WHITE  PIGS,  2  to  3inOS.  old  at  FARMERS’  PRICES. 
Address  Howard  Johnson,  West  Grove.  Ches.  Co., Pa. 


A  "¥“/■>  Carman  No.  1.  Tubers,  15c.; 

I  I  I  1  lb.,  40c. ;  3  lbs..  $1,  postpaid 

TOMATO  Woodbury’s  Crossbred  Peach.  Six 

I  U  III  H  I  V  New,  Large  varieties.  Packet,  10c. 
PANSY  Novelties.  25c.  pkt.;  one  only,  7c.  List  free. 
DAVID  B.  WOODBURY.  Pansy  Specialist,  Paris,  Me. 


READER Rare  flowers 

clu/ice  only,  address  ELLIS  BROS., 
Keene,  N.  II.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  {3TFRUK. 


RARE  FLOWERS 


iFHIfiRFF  crop  I,otatoes’  with  new  blood ; 
ILUIUnLL  superior  to  all  others  for  seed. 


Strawberries— Bubach.  Haverland,  Michel’s,  War- 
Held,  Sharpless,  50  var.  Wm,  Perry,  Cool  Spring.  Del 


LUIUIILL.  superior  to  all  others  for  seed. 

If!  flf)  nnn  berry  Plants,  none  finer,  none 
J  UUUy  UUU  truer.  Asparagus, Eggs,  etc.  Send 
or  free  catalogue.  J.  W.  HAUL.  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


Beautiful  ELEANOR. 


IF  you  want  the  earliest  and  most  valu- 
able  of  all  strawberries  get  this.  It  is. 
y  v  ;y  the  earliest  large  strawberry,  the  largest 

early  s^rawberry,  the  most  desirable  for 
v  4-  q  7  jm  the  home  garden,  the  most  profitable  for 

A  A  ^  q.,,  market.  Unsurpassed  in  productiveness, 

T  beauty  and  lusciousness.  Mary  and  Henry 

Ward  Beecher,  the  biggest  of  all  straw- 
berries.  Plymouth  Rock,  the  most  valu- 1 
able  cherry.  Lovett’s  Best  Blackberry. 
Sunbeams  Canna,  immense  pure  golden 
flowers.  Faxon  Squash,  the  finest  veget- 
able  Qf  mociern  times.  A  host  of  other 
choice  new  sorts  and  all  the  good  old  varieties  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and 
Vegetables. 

Everything  is  fully  described  iu  our  Guide  to  Horticulture,  a  book  of  over  150 
large  pages,  copiously  illustrated  and  beautifully  printed  and  full  instructions  given 
>  for  plantiug,  pruning,  culture  and  management.  To  those  who  send  Ten  Cents 
aud  say  where  they  saw  this  advt.,  we  mail  a  bulb  of  the  lovely  Variegated  Tube- 
|  rose,  three  bulbs  of  Gladiolus  and  the  Guide. 

250  Acres  of  Nursery.  4lst  Year.  25,000  feet  of  Greenhouses. 


THE  LOVETT  CO. 


LITTLE  SILVER.  W 


Our  New  1895  Catalogue, 

with  beautifully  colored  plate,  truthful  illustrations  of  select 

FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

Complete  list  of  Ornamental  Stock:  all  hardy  and  reliable, 
Mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N,  Y. 


mmm 


FARMER  onthe  STRAWBERRY 

is  the  title  of  a  little  book  written  by  our  L.  J.  Farmer,  who  has  spent  his  life  among 
small  fruits.  A  complete  practical  treatise;  price,  25c.  Every  person  ordering  will 
receive  six  Lady  Thompson  Strawberry  Plants,  if  they  mention  this  paper.  £F“The 
first  person  who  orders  from  each  State,  will  receive  $1  worth  of  plants  (our  choice) 
free.  If  you  love  fruits,  send  for  our  catalogue  of  plants  and  trees,  free.  Highest 
Awards  mi  Stra  wberries  at  the i  World's  Fair. 

THE  L.  J.  FARMER  NURSERY  CO.,  P.  0.  Box  A,  PULASKI,  N.  Y. 

YOUR  NAME 

on  a  postal  card  ami  addressed  to 

V/.  F.  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md., 

will  bring  you  FREE  of  charge  his  32-page 

illustrated  STRAWBERRY  Catalogue  (largest 
published),  also  a  sample  copy  of  The  Straw¬ 
berry  Cullurist.  SEND  NOW,  it  will  pay  you. 


rHS” SPLENDID  and  T1MBRELL 

Strawberries  at  $1.50  per  100.  Loudon,  Sunset,  Ilex 
and  Kansas  Raspberries;  Eldorado  Blackberries; 
North  Star  Currants;  Grape  Vines  ;  Donald's 
Elmira  Asparagus;  Seed  Potatoes  and  Fruit 
Trees.  All  standard  and  valuable  new  varieties  at 
lowest  living  prices.  We  will  mail  you.  postpaid,  two 
eyes  of  a  valuable  new  potato,  free,  if  you  name 
where  you  saw  this  advertisement,  extra,  with  orders. 
Catalogue  free  THE  CASSEL  NURSERIES, 

Covington,  Ohio. 


THE  GAULT  RASPBERRY. 

The  most  valuable  Blackcap  yet 
introduced.  Plants  extremely 
hardy;  fruit  of  immense  size  and 
delicious  flavor.  The  first  crop 
ripens  later  than  the  Gregg  and 
is  more  prolific.  Continues  in 
bearing  for  three  weeks,  by  which 
time  the  new  canes  commence 
fruiting  and  hear  abundantly 
until  checked  by  frost.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Circulars.  W.  C. 
GAULT,  Box  43,  Ruggles.  Ohio. 


SUHNYSIDE  STRAWBERRY  Columbian  Raspberry. 

THE  NOVELTY  FOR  1895.  “  I 


THE  NOVELTY  FOR  1895. 

At  the  Geneva  Exp.  Sta.,  N.  Y.,  it  was  the  most  product¬ 
ive  berry.  Send  for  my  catalogue.  Fineststock  in  New 
England.  50  varieties.  C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass. 


UVCatalogue  of  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
lYI  I  100  varieties.  E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Pa. 


*■-*“  FREE  GREENVILLE  STRAWBERRY. 


CooH  PntstnQO  --•freeman,  Early  Sunrise,  Vick’s 
OuOU  rUlfllllCd  Perfection  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2,  Green  Mountain,  American  Wonder,  Maggie 
Murphy.  $1  per  bu.  Also  a  choice  quality  of  Seed 
Buckwheat.  A.  M.  BURNETT,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 

Pond  PnfofnQQ  Bural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  and 
OuOll  rUlulUCo  Farmers'  Favorite  have  stood 
the  test  three  poor  seasons.  $2.75  per  bbl.;  10  bu.,  $9. 
Circular  free.  R.  P.  WILLCOX,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

Strawberries  a  specialty.  3  Farms.  Immense  stock.  A 
No.  1  plants.  50  best  varieties  Strawberries  low. 
Also  best  Raspberries  and  Blackberries.  We  ship 
plants  by  the  100,000  to  all  sections  of  the  U.S.  every 
year,  and  save  many  men  much  money.  Nurseries  buy 
by  the  ton  to  sell  again.  Our  '95  catalogue  tells  why 
we  can  sell  such  choice  stock  so  cheap.  Write  now. 

<).  A.  K.  BALDWIN,  V  St.,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Wonderfully  productive.  The  acknowledged  leader. 
Send  to  the  originator  for  catalogue  of  this  and  many 
Other  fruits.  Address 

K.  M.  BUECHLY,  Box  944,  Greenville,  O. 


Over  25  quarts  from  one  bush,  and  especially 
adapted  to  city  gardens.  The  originator  offers  plants 
of  this  new  variety  for  sale.  Send  for  circular  giving 
full  particulars,  experiment  station  reports,  etc. 
Price,  $5  per  doz.;  one-half  doz.,  $2.50;  50  cents  each. 

JOS.  T.  THOMPSON,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


RAQPRFPRYPI  ANTQ  for  salk.-ioo.ooo  of 

HAor  DlHiI  I  iLAR  I  0  the  latest  and  best 

varieties;  50  and  00  per  cent  ahead  at  the  New 
York  State  Station  trial.  Address  CHA8.  MILLS, 
Fairmount,  Onondaga  County.  N.  Y 


2enn  quarts  from  1,200  plants. 

9  UUU  Our  success  and  experience 
'  free  to  all  who  send  for  our  catalogue. 
Tells  all  about  the  new  fruit  trees  and 
plants,  with  prices.  Sent  free. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


FOR  CAI  Chestnut  wood  for  grafting— Para- 

rUll  OHLL  gonandNumbo.  Strawberry  Plants 
— Gov.  Hoard,  Enhance,  Meek’s  Early,  and  Princess 
Imperial.  Also,  a  few  choice  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers. 
Write  for  prices.  A.  L.  COLLINS,  Fellowship,  N.  J. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potetnes  HEW  strawberries.  ParagoR  Chestnut  Wood£SE 

UIMMIV  W  V/  W  U  |  UIHIUIlV  Brandywine,  Staples,  Annie  Laurie,  Brunette,  J.  L.  LOVETT,  Emilie,  Pa. 


are  Northern  grown,  pure  and  true  to  name.  Sold  direct 
to  you  by  the  growers.  All  the  standard  kinds,  in  quantities  to 
suit  purchasers,  from  a  pound  to  car-loads. 


Freeman,  Early  Norther,  Burpee’s  Extra  Early, 

Early  Ohio,  Carman  No.  1,  Money  Maker, 

Polaris,  Lightning  Express,  Irish  Daisy, 

Early  Puritan,  Victor  Rose,  Clay  Rose, 

New  Queen,  Houlton  Rose,  Orphan, 

World’s  Fair,  Rochester  Rose.  Great  Divide, 

Crown  Jewel,  Everett  Rose,  Maggie  Murphy, 

Early  Harvest,  Brownell's  Winner,  American  WccJe>r 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, 

at  prices  as  low  as  good,  pure  stock  can  be  sold.  Our  complete  descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO., 

Potato  Specialists.  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


Brandywine,  Staples,  Annie  Laurie,  Brunette, 
Win.  Belt,  Banquet,  Marshall,  Belle,  Jay  Gould, 
Bisel,  Orange  County,  Tennessee  Prolific,  Splendid, 
Cyclone,  Jucunda  Improved,  Timbrell,  Rio,  Prince¬ 
ton  Chief,  Noble,  Lord  Suflield,  La  France,  Gunton 
Park,  Empress  of  India,  Sensation,  Laxton’s  No. 
1,  Teutonia,  Albert,  Schwarzer  Prince,  August 
Nicaise,  Cardinal,  Latest  of  All,  Scarlet  Queen. 
Catalogue  free.  Timbrell,  $5  per  1,000. 

M.  CRAWFORD,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 


Be  V  P  an  S  I  write  us  just  What  you 

J  want  and  get  our  prices. 

Blackberries.  Red  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Currants 
W.  E.  MANDEVILLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


— Well.  I  should  smile,  and 
|l  so  will  you,  if  you  will 


PEACH  TREES. 

A  small  supply  first  and  second  class.  Harr’s  Mam¬ 
moth  and  Moore’s  Crossbred  Asparagus;  two  year 
plants.  Seed  direct  from  originators.  Large  lot  one 
and  two  year  Osage  Hedge  plants.  Carolina  Poplars, 
4  to  18  feet;  fine  trees.  Cutting  of  same,  calloused 
and  ready  for  planting.  The  new  Brandywine  Straw¬ 
berry  sent  direct  from  originator.  Write 
JOSIAH  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


THE  COMING  MARKET  STRAWBERRY,  THE 
Ufll  I  laUQ  Without  doubt  the  mostpromh- 
WVILLIHmd  ing  berry  yet  offered;  originated 
in  Canada.  Thrifty,  very  productive,  large,  firm,  good 
grower,  good  color,  perfect  blossom.  Strong  plants, 
by  mail,  50  cents  for  12;  $1  for  50.  WM.  II.  BUNTING. 
Carleton  Fruit  Farm,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Canada 
Mention  this  paper. 


STRAWBERRIES.  Timbrell,  $8  per  1,000;  Marshall 
$20  per  1,000:  Brandywine.  $1  per  12,  $5  per  100 
Circular  free.  S.  II  WARItEN,  Weston,  Mass. 


TUF  IfANCAQ  HOMK  NURSERY  offer  choice 
I  lIL  IxHIlOHO  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  for 
Commercial  and  Family  Orchards,  Grapes  and  Small 
Fruits  of  best  varieties;  originator  of  the  •*  Peerless” 
Kansas  Raspberry  on  liberal  terms.  Send  for  Price 
List.  A.  H.  GRIESA,  Box  J,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


APRF  APPI  $1  AQR  wnte  Nuns  fries  ami 
AUnu  flrrLCO,  $l,Ha0  ORCHARDS, Louisiana, 
Mo.,  for  free  sample  copy  telling  about  it.  A  prac¬ 
tical  Fruit  and  Farm  paper,  published  by  Stark  Bros.. 
40c.  a  year;  circulation,  400,000  copies.  The  “Cream 
of  the  Cream  ”  —  gives  the  busy  Fruit  Grower  or 
Fanner,  who  hasn't  the  time  or  the  money  to  buy  and 
read  a  great  mass  of  papers,  what  is  best  from 
them  all,  what  he  wants  to  know. 
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GreatAmerican 


Company 
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The  Best  Fertilizers 

Produce  large  crops,  maintain¬ 
ing  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To 
use  proper  fertilizer  materials 
is  of  first  importance  to  every 
grower  of  crops.  High-grade 
Bone  fertilizers  furnish  the 
cheapest  and  best  plant  food 
known,  and  no  one  can  afford  not 
to  use  them.  We  manufacture 
our  goods  to  supply  a  constant 
source  of  food  for  the  needs  of 
the  plants,  and  to  keep  up  a 
vigorous  growth.  You  will  have 
the  right  material  at  the  right 
time  by  using  our  goods. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  testimonials.  Agents 
wanted  in  sections  unoccupied. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HILLSIDE 


buy  “direct  FROM  FACTORY,”  best 


MIXED  PAINTS 


Combined  Riding  and  Walking 


CULTIVATOR 


Easily  Handled, 
Readily 
Adjusted,  _ 
and  Perfectly  m 
Adapted  H 
for  Hillside  ah' 
Cultivating.  S 


LADIES!! 


■MHj Do  you  ,ike a  cupof  (ioodTna? 

If  so,  send  this  -‘Ad  ”  and  15e. 
pSrSjB  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you 

a  J4-Ib.  sample  Best  Tea  Irn- 
WjWFrfrf ported.  Any  kind  you  may  se- 
AMgAHna  lect.  Good  Incomes.  Big 
premiums,  &c.  Teas,  Coffees, 
Baking  Powder  and  Spices.  Send  for  terms. 

THK  CHEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


"  Mr  Also 

Manufacturers  of 

W  Buckeye 
\  M  Grain  Drills, 

\M  Combined  Grain  and 
Fertilizer  Drills, 
r  Broadcast  Seeders, 

Hay  Bakes,  Cider  Mills,  etc. 


desired,  BV 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  9  Canal  St.,  SPRINGFIELD,  O 

BRANCH  HOUSE— PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ment. 

Stamp  send  for  circu¬ 
lar  to  LARIMER 
DITCHING  PLOW 
CO.,  Crab  Tree,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


ACME  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 


Warranted  the  best 
\  l\f  yiTjimn  Corn  Dropper  and  most 

V perfect  Force-feed  Ferti- 
twti'WptB  '  lizer  Distributor  in  tiie 
g  world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

^a.  B>  FARQUHAR  CO. 

Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


^^CLOD  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER, 

Is  adapted  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a  Harrow  is  needed. 
W**  Flat  crushing  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth  the  ground, 

-o,  while  at  the  same  time  curved  coulters  cultivate,  lift  and  turn  the 
i  f’li  entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The  backward  slant  of  the  coul- 

ters  prevents  tearing  up  rubbish,  and  reduces  the  draft. 
Made  entirely  of  east  steel  and  wrought  iron, 
5  ^ _  •**'  '  and  therefore  practically  indestructible. 

teJS***^ CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON  EARTH. 

Sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag— J*iN  and  upwards. 
iV.  B.—I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distributing  points. 

JP  F NT  ti  N  TRIAI  to  responsible  farmers,  to  be  returned  I  AGENTS 
’’  vn  •  nlML-  at  my  ex  pense,  if  not  satisfactory.  I  WANTED 

SSI  DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J., 

( Mention  this  paper.)  and  30  .South  Caual  Street,  CHICAGO. 


Variety 
of  sizes 


\  Horse  Rakes. 

\  Mowers. 

./I — — -  Hay  Tedders. 

7  Hay  Presses. 

I  ...  ,  Horse  Powers. 

'  Feed  Cutters 

-  j  \  r  and  Sawing 

Write  for  prices. 
Address 

ANN  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ANN  ARBOK.  MICH. 


Suitable 
tor  all 
work. 


ENGINES 


SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa, 


K.pm<>ve&  weeds,  breaks  up  the  crust,  loos 
labor.  I)  >  not  buy  untried  infringements  of  < 
one  that  is  time-tested,  approved  and 

warrant*  d.  Ask  Your  Dealer  For  It. 

Patented 
Dec.  2i» 


patented  Weeder, 


• \Xi ** 

Recommended 
by  John  Gould, 
T.  B.  Terry,  J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Tbeo.  Louis,  W.  I. 
_ _  Chamberlain,  Waldo  F. 

r  Drown,  and  every  user. 

“  Modern  Methods,” 

Our  latest  book,  tells  the 
^  whole  story.  On  request 
sent  FKKK*. 

Write  for  it  to-day. 

40  So.  MnrkctSt., 

The  Universal  Weeder  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ADJUSTABLE 

WEEDER. 


THE  WIARD 


Great  Success  . 

u  POTATO 
»__DIGGER 


Kills 

the  weeds, 
increases  the  crops, 
and  saves  more  labor 
than  any  other 
Implement 
on  the  farm.  u  VD' 


Active,  rcsponsiuiB  _  ugoma 
wanted  (in  unoccupied  ter¬ 
ritory)  to  sell  our  un¬ 
rivalled  Digger,  and  / 

SUCCESS  ANTI- CLOU  A 
WEEDEE.  Send  A'jF. 
ut  once  for  full 
particulars  and 
testimonials.  y 

D.Y.flallock&Son,|§|  •  ( 

YORK.  PA.  ^ 


Rakes,  Hand 
V  *  Planters,  Morgan 
Spading  Harrow,  &c. 

BATAVIA.  N.  Y. 


This  Weeder  \  \\\\\) 
has  adjustments  \  \\\\\ 
and  advantages  \  \\  'V 
not  found  in  others.*--.  *-• 

WIAItD  PLOW  CO, 
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P+nnl/P  °f 
UlduiLfl  of  Straw 
Made  and  Saved 

BY  USING 


Over  2000  in  use.  Forty  of  the  best  Threshing  ■ 
Machine  Manufacturers  licensed  to  build.  Every 
Stacker  licensed  or  built  by  us,  bears  trade  mark 
shown  in  this  ad.  Yon  get  the  best  threshing 
machinery  in  the  world  of  our  licensees  without 
a  lawsuit.  All  infringers  prosecuted  to  the  fullest, 
extent.  Farmers  gladly  pay  extra  for  threshing. 
Stacks  by  blast  of  fan.  No  men  on  stack.  No 
dust.  Separator  capacity  increased  20  per  cent. 
No  moving,  no  setting.  Works  automatically.  Is 
equally  adapted  to  Separators  and  Clover  Hul- 
lure.  Write  for  FREE  catalogue  giving  full 
description. 


Improved  for  1893 


SPREADS  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to 
the  acre,  and  does  it  better  than  hand  work,  even 
if  a  man  spends  10  hours  on  what  the  machine  will 
do  In  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  that  will  furnish  satisfactory 
references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of 
manure  spreaders  in  the  world. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

Box  No.  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


[The  Smalley  Gutters 
\  lead  all  ot  hers. 


CUTTERS  and  I  ►  r  v  Fodder.  J 

WOOD  SAWS  SdF«“,.  ' 
HORSE  POWERS “ZdSSS1* 
FEED  MILLS  Miuo.II  Graiu. 


cutting  alb  inch 
Stick  14  feet 
long. 

^  Smalley  Electrio 
l^Pule  Saw  Machine. 

The  only  perfect 
Pole  Saw  ever 
made.  Works 
equally  well  on 
^  Short  Timber. 


STCCI  xSPTtWfc.  THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST 
TEE*-.  and  MOST  DURABLE. 

B  A  N  D  ^'e  also  manufacture  Grain  Thresh- 

W  era  and  Separators,  Sweep  Powers, 

R  O  LLER  1 , 2  &  3-horse  Tread 

?  ^  ^  ^  t  t  c!  11^  Sill 

Empire  Mowers,  Hav  Rakes,  Wood  Saws,  &c. 

S.  S.  MESSINGEK  SON,  Tatamy,Ta, 


The 

Smallej 


Save.ffiw,  Save  Moneys 

—  t  by 

|  using 

Smalley 
Hoods. . 


No.  8  B.C. 

Self  Feed 
*  Drag 
J  Saw. 


Catalogue 
Free 
to  any 
address. 


HORSE  POWERS 


Smalley  8-borse Tread  Pe 


Machines  for  Til  It  USII 1NG  &  CLEANING 
Grain,  and  ts A \V I N G  \\  OOI)  with  Circular 
- and  Cross-Cut  Drag  JSavvs. 


yj  WANTED — 100,000  DAIRYMEN 

A an  To  send  to  us  for  Pamphlet  of  our  Celebrated 


Cooley  Creamer 


Acknowledged 

as  the  lil.ST,  considering  Kasy  Draft,  Dura¬ 
bility,  Ouantit.v  and  Quality  of  work.  50-page 

t“lS!a£rc'-  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 

Patkntekb  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

P.  O.  Box  80  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  Vt. 

R.  A.  YOUNG,  Bristol,  Vt.,  writes,  he  sawed  15  cords 
wood  twice  in  two  in  less  than  a  day,  with  a  Cray 
one-horse  power. 


An  equal  number  of  Dairymen  who  are  using  the  Cooley 

Creamer  will  corroborate  our  claims 

that  it  is  the  Best  Cream  Raising  -  — 

„  .  .  .  B  UDOOIEYCABIUET  creamer,  \rfif 

Apparatus  in  the  World.  Furnished  j  '^1  I 

Made  in  three  differ-  1 


a0VtV  CttXs. 
ti  IVAT&>. 


with  every  labor-saving  convenience, 
ent  styles,  and  in  sizes  to  suit  all. 


CADMCD’Q  SAW  MILL- 

■■  fl  K  IVI  ►  K  JV  Works  successfully  with 
I  mimi.lt  W4U.P.  Also  Grinding 
Mills  and  W’ater  Wheels.  DeIfOACII  MILL  MIU.  CO- 
317  Highland  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga 


We  furnish  everything  for  Dairy  and  Creamery  use, 
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A  RASPBERRY  STORY. 

WHY  EFFORTS  TO  PROVIDE  FRUIT  ARE  FRUITEESS. 

The  Result  of  a  Long  Hunt. 

I  fancy  that  the  reason  why  so  many  farmers'  tables 
are  supplied  with  berries  and  fruits  bought  at  the 
village  store,  or  of  the  thrifty  market  gardener,  or — 
not  at  all — is  because  his  annual  resolve  to  grow  these 
things  himself,  is  made  at  the  time  of  the  ripened 
fruit,  when  desire  for  them  is  strongest,  and  his  ap¬ 
petite  for  these  luxuries  is  most  intense  ;  and,  by  the 
time  the  proper  season  has  rolled  around  when  these 
same  things  should  be  planted,  the  pressure  to  have 
them  is  diminished,  his  appetite  is  not  so  keen,  and  he 
allows  the  precious  opportunity  to  slip  by,  only  no 
find  himself  again  wanting  them  just  as  badly  at  their 
proper  season. 

Coming  home  from  town  on  one  of  those  intensely 
hot  days  in  early 
July,  when  the 
dust  rose  in  suf¬ 
focating  clouds 
from  the  weary 
feet  of  my  horses, 
and  settled  upon 
everything  with 
that  disagreeable 
feeling  that  road 
dust  only  pro¬ 
duces,  I  found  the 
house  empty.  No 
eager  boys  rushed 
out  to  see  what 
papa  had  brought 
them,  and  no  wife 
came  to  the  door 
to  take  the  dusty 
packages  and  bun¬ 
dles.  I  wondered 
why  they  were 
gone,  and  where 
they  w_e  r  e  ;  but 
finding  no  solution 
to  the  matter,  I 
went  about  my 
affairs  till  supper 
time,  when  the 
mystery  was  ex¬ 
plained. 

A  weary  wife, 
three  tired  boys, 
and  a  quart  of 
wild  raspberries, 
were  the  result  of 
a  thorough  effort 
of  one  whole  after¬ 
noon  of  hot  July 
weather.  As  she 
sparingly  dished 
out  these  costly 
berries  for  our  supper  sauce,  she  told  of  the  tiresome 
tramp,  the  torn  clothes  of  herself  and  the  boys,  and, 
above  all,  of  a  terrible  fright  they  got  on  seeing  a 
large  black  snake  coiled  up  in  the  grass  beneath  a 
bush  from  which  they  were  picking,  and  which  glided 
off  rapidly  in  one  direction  while  they  ran  screaming 
in  the  other.  A  short  silence  followed  this  dismal 
narration,  when  1  spoke  in  a  somewhat  authoritative 
tone,  and  said  :  “  Wife,  don’t  you  ever  go  tramping  off 
after  wild  berries  again,  tiring  yourself  out,  tearing 
your  clothes,  and  scaring  the  snakes.” 

“I  must  have  some  berries  for  the  table,”  she  said 
rather  decidedly. 

“  I  will  furnish  them.” 

“  We  cannot  afford  to  buy  them.” 

1  will  raise  them,”  I  exclaimed  triumphantly. 

The  conversation  ended  as  abruptly  as  it  began,  but 
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I  resolved  then  and  resolved  hard ,  that  she  and  all  of 
us  should  have  raspberries  without  buying  them,  and 
without  the  weary,  exhausting  tramp  through  the 
rough  fields  for  them.  That  resolve  struck  its  roots 
as  deep  into  the  soil  of  my  determination,  as  I  meant 
my  berry  bushes  should  strike  their  roots  into  the  soil 
of  my  garden.  That  was  my  “starter”  in  the  matter, 
and  1  didn't  forget  it. 

A  Starter  on  the  Patch. 

The  next  April,  I  purchased  about  1)0  Gregg,  and  25 
Cuthbert  sets.  Before  I  set  these,  I  asked  myself  this 
question  :  “  Where  do  the  biggest ,  and  best,  and  most, 
wild  raspberries  grow  ?  ”  It  was  not  a  very  hard 
question  to  answer,  for  I  knew  that  in  my  previous 
berrying  expeditions  (and  some  of  them  were  veritable 
expeditions),  I  had  found  the  most  abundant  supply, 
and  choicest  berries,  by  decaying  logs,  and  whei’e 


piles  of  brush  and  old  stumps  had  been  burned.  From 
these  premises,  I  reasoned  that  decayed  wood  and 
ashes  mixed,  would  be  the  proper  fertilizer  for  my 
prospective  berry  crop.  So  with  horses,  and  wagon, 
and  boys,  for  the  latter  began  to  manifest  a  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  what  smacked  so  promisingly  of  the  future, 
I  went  to  an  old  abandoned  sugar  camp  where  ashes 
and  cinders  had  been  thrown  out  for  many  years. 
My  !  but  the  pokeweeds  that  grew  on  that  mound 
were  enormous.  Some  of  their  roots  penetrated  the 
heap  nearly  a  yard  in  depth.  We  filled  the  wagon 
box,  and  then  scattered  its  contents  along  the  center  of 
the  large  garden  where  I  intended  to  set  the  bushes. 
We  then  went  back  to  the  woods  and  filled  the  box 
with  finely  rotted  wood  and  leaf  mold,  and  scattered 
this  where  we  had  previously  put  the  ashes.  The 
ground  had  already  been  plowed,  and  I  worked  all 


$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


this  material  thoroughly  into  the  soil,  and  mixed  them 
as  nearly  as  I  could  into  one  homogeneous  mass.  I 
set  out  my  plants  April  24.  I  placed  them  in  two 
parallel  rows,  six  feet  apart,  and  three  feet  apart  in 
the  row.  I  know  this  is  not  strictly  in  accordance 
with  what  the  great  market  berry  growers  tell  us, 
but  results  are  what  we  all  are  after  more  than 
methods.  The  plants  made  an  astonishing  growth  the 
first  year.  Their  vigorous,  lusty  canes  showed  that 
the  feeding  rootlets  were  greedily  devouring  a  “  bal¬ 
anced  l'ation.”  The  Greggs  proceeded,  as  is  their 
habit  of  the  first  year,  to  run  along  the  ground  like  a 
vine.  Some  of  these  grew  10  and  12  feet.  I  never  saw 
such  astonishing  length,  and  such  rapid  growth.  The 
Cuthberts  shot  up  to  an  enormous  height.  1  let  them 
have  their  own  way  that  season.  The  next  April  I 
trimmed  them  all  back  to  about  3%  feet  in  height. 
We  got  a  few  berries  that  summer,  which  were  a 

pleasant  foretaste 
of  what  was  to  fol¬ 
low  for  many  suc¬ 
cessive  seasons 
with  no  failures. 

I  kept  the  bushes 
thoroughly  culti¬ 
vated,  but  not 
hilled  up.  All 
weeds  were  given 
to  understand  that 
they  could  not 
stand  alongside  of 
my  berry  bushes. 
I  mulched  them 
quite  heavily  with 
half  rotted  straw 
from  the  barn¬ 
yard.  This  I  found 
kept  the  weeds 
back  wonderfully, 
and  aided  much 
in  keeping  the 
ground  from  pack¬ 
ing  in  the  dry,  hot 
weather. 

How  It  All  Came 
Out. 

The  second  sea¬ 
son  from  planting 
our  fondest  and 
most  extravagant 
hopes  were  fully 
realized.  When 
wife  and  I  walked 
out  on  a  fourth  of 
July  morning,  to 
look  at  the  loaded 
berry  bushes,  my 
joy  was  complete, 
because  I  saw  in 
her  looks  the  fruition  of  a  desire  fully  gratified.  The 
bushes  were  bending  under  heavy  loads  of  berries, 
reddening  in  the  hot  July  sun,  and  looked  more  red 
with  fruit  than  green  with  foliage.  From  these  few 
sets,  in  these  two  rows  only  six  or  seven  rods  in 
length,  we  got  the  second  year  from  planting,  8 K 
bushels  of  measured  fruit.  A  good  many  quarts  of 
berries  grew  on  those  bushes,  that  never  found  their 
way  into  the  measures,  and  yet  were  not  wasted.  No 
more  weary  tramps  after  the  little  wild  ones  ;  no  more 
terrible  frights  at  the  big  black  snake  ;  but,  “12  steps 
or  more  from  our  door,”  berries  red,  and  berries  black 
were  abundant.  We  picked  just  1 M  bushel  of  the 
Greggs  in  one  day.  That  was  our  largest,  single  pick¬ 
ing.  A  four-year-old  lad  picked  and  brought  into  the 
house  eight  quarts,  in  one  day,  and  enjoyed  it  too. 
To  be  sure  he  did  ;  his  chin,  his  cheeks,  his  lips,  his 
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nose,  his  tongue,  all  gave  positive  proof  of  the  fact. 

No  fresh  meat  bills  that  month,  as  every  one  prefer¬ 
red  the  berries,  and  was  the  better  natured  and  better 
tempered  for  it.  The  pride  that  wife  took  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  fully  compensating  for  all  my  labor.  To  see 
upon  the  table  a  large  glass  berry  dish  holding  three 
or  four  quarts,  tilled  and  rounded  up  with  the  glisten¬ 
ing,  black  Greggs  as  large  as  chestnuts,  and  mingled 
with  the  blushing,  red  Cuthberts,  as  large  as  my 
lady's  thimble,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  white 
granules  of  sugar,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
life.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  speak  of,  but  a  little 
labor,  and  makes  your  wife  your  sweetheart  again. 

To  know  that  the  limit  of  appetite  or  capacity  is 
the  only  restriction  in  connection  with  such  a  dish,  is, 
indeed,  another  of  the  pleasures  of  life.  No  little, 
mincing  saucedishful,  but  a  large-sized  tea -saucer, 
well  heaped,  and  when  that  is  empty,  pass  it  up  again 
with  no  apologies.  For  seven  years,  these  bushes 
have  abundantly  supplied  all  that  a  family  of  six  per¬ 
sons  could  use,  with  a  plentiful  quantity  dried,  can¬ 
ned  and  jammed.  The  occasional  luxury  of  giving  to 
appreciative  friends  a  liberal  supply,  is  yet  another  of 
the  pleasures  of  life  that  these  same  berry  bushes 
have  furnished.  Seven  years  of  plenty  of  raspberries 
right  at  our  own  door,  with  very  little  effort !  Think 
of  that,  ye  farmer,  as  your  wives  or  children  go  tramp¬ 
ing  vainly  through  the  rough  fields  for  the  wild  ones 
they  cannot  find,  and  you  with  plenty  of  good  land 
going  to  waste.  Think  of  it,  now,  for  now  is  the  time  ; 
and  let  the  actual  experiences  above  narrated,  and  the 
certain  promise  of  an  abundant  supply  for  the  future, 
be  your  starter.  a.  b.  Phillips. 

Ohio. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  Q  Ul  NCES. 

IIOW  TO  FIGHT  BORERS  ANI)  BLIGHT. 

History  of  a  Little  Orchard. 

Ten  years  ago  next  May,  I  set  a  small  quince 
orchard,  planting  the  trees  10  feet  apart  each  way. 
The  ground  between  was  planted  to  corn  the  first 
year,  but  has  not  been  cropped  since.  It  has  been 
plowed  and  cultivated  each  year  since,  until  the  trees 
were  seven  years  old,  when  it  became  impossible  to 
cultivate  them  longer  because  of  their  being  planted 
so  close  together.  The  trees  were  heavily  mulched 
with  coarse  horse  manure  immediately  after  setting, 
and  no  fertilizer  of  any  kind  was  applied  till  the 
winter  before  they  were  nine  years  old.  Coal  ashes 
in  abundance  were  applied  each  spring  for  four  or  five 
years.  They  bore  a  little  fruit  the  fourth  year,  and  a 
full  crop  each  year  since.  By  a  full  crop,  I  mean  all 
the  trees  ought  to  carry.  The  first  few  years,  the  new 
wood  was  all  cut  back  to  two  buds  each  spring,  and 
the  branches  kept  well  thinned  out.  The  trees  are 
not  pruned  at  all  now.  As  long  as  a  bushel  or  more 
of  coal  ashes  were  kept  about  each  tree,  no  borers 
could  be  discovered.  The  ashes  were  omitted  one 
year,  and  straightway  the  rascals  took  possession. 
Their  presence  is  readily  known  by  the  deposits  like 
chips  or  sawdust  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  which  they 
work  out  behind  them  as  an  auger  or  gimlet  throws 
out  its  cuttings.  I  take  my  annual  fishing  excursion 
in  the  quince  orchard,  with  a  basket  containing  a 
light  mallet,  a  half-inch  chisel,  a  number  of  bits  of 
pliable  wire  from  six  to  ten  inches  long  and  a  sharp 
knife,  an  old  carriage  cushion  to  sit  or  lie  on,  and  the 
fun  commences.  After  locating  one,  1  use  knife  or 
chisel  till  I  find  the  direction  in  which  he  has  worked, 
then  a  bit  of  wire  will  follow  in  the  track  he  has 
made.  A  little  experience  with  the  wire  will  soon 
enable,  even  a  novice,  to  hook  or  spear  the  game,  and 
so  end  his  career  of  destructiveness. 

Experience  With  the  Blight. 

The  season  the  trees  were  seven  years  old,  the  blight 
appeared  on  both  leaves  and  fruit.  The  trees  were 
nearly  defoliated  by  September  1,  and  the  fruit  was 
so  poor  and  knotty,  and  so  covered  with  black  spots 
and  scab,  that  I  would  not  ship  it  in  my  own  name.  I 
took  it  to  one  of  our  local  fruit  buyers,  and  he  sold  it 
for  a  fair  price,  considering  its  poor  quality.  The 
following  spring,  I  sprayed  as  soon  as  the  trees  were 
fully  leaved  out,  and  again  when  the  fruits  were  as 
large  as  hickory  nuts,  with  Bordeaux  Mixture — 12 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and  eight  pounds  of  lime  to 
50  gallons  of  water.  The  fruit  was  large  and  pei-fect, 
and  the  leaves  were  healthy,  and  remained  on  the 
trees  till  winter.  I  now  spray  once  each  year  with 
Bordeaux  one-half  the  strength  of  the  above,  and  get 
perfect  fruit  and  healthy  foliage.  I  have  had  but  little 
experience  with  the  twig  or  limb  blight.  Two  or 
three  trees  were  somewhat  affected  about  the  sixth 
year.  I  immediately  cutout  all  the  disease!  parts, 
cutting  several  inches  below  the  dead  bark.  In  one 
tree  I  cut  out  the  whole  upper  half  of  the  top,  thus 
spoiling  the  whole  symmetry  of  the  tree.  The  disease 
has  not  reappeared.  1  don't  think  there  is  any  known 
remedy  or  cure  for  it,  but  I  believe  that  the  trees 
which  are  kept  covered  with  the  strong  Bordeaux  men¬ 


tioned  above,  will  be  much  less  subject  to  attacks  of 
this  or  any  other  disease. 

Planting,  Varieties,  Soils  and  Water. 

I  would  recommend  planting  quinces  not  closer  than 
15  feet  one  way,  by  10  or  12  feet  the  other,  so  that 
cultivation  may  be  continued,  at  least  one  way,  after 
the  trees  become  large.  Plant  thrifty,  strong  trees, 
one  or  two  years  old.  I  prefer  yearlings,  as  the  shock 
of  transplanting  is  not  so  great  as  with  older  trees. 
Such  trees  should  not  cost  more  than  .$10  or  $12  per 
hundred.  Cut  the  roots  back  to  about  six  inches,  and 
the  top  all  off  except  one  bud  on  each  branch  ;  start 
the  head  of  the  tree  not  less  than  18  inches  from  the 
ground — I  think  24  is  better — then  the  branches  of  the 
matured  trees  will  rest  on  the  ground  with  the  load 
of  fruit  if  they  are  well  cared  for.  I  prefer  the  Orange 
to  any  of  the  other  well-known  kinds.  Meech’s  Pro¬ 
lific  I  do  not  find  to  be  prolific,  neither  is  the  quality 
so  good  as  the  Orange.  Rea’s  Mammoth  and  Cham¬ 
pion  are  too  late  in  ripening  to  suit  me. 

Do  not  attempt  to  grow  quinces  for  market  unless 
the  quince  thrives  naturally  in  your  soil  If  the  old 
quince  bushes  in  the  corners  of  your  neighbors’  gar¬ 
dens,  thrive  and  bear  fruit  every  year,  you  may  safely 
attempt  to  grow  them.  Twenty  miles  from  here  in  an 
adjoining  county,  on  higher,  colder,  less  fertile  soil, 
the  quince  is  a  failure.  Here  the  quince  is  a  sure 
bearer.  The  fruit  buds  are  not  formed  the  previous 
year,  as  is  the  case  with  the  peach  and  some  other 
fruits,  but  they  come  on  a  little  shoot  that  starts 
early  in  the  spring  ;  hence  the  buds  are  never  killed 
by  severe  cold  in  the  winter,  or  by  spring  frosts,  as 
they  bloom  very  late.  I  don’t  think  the  quince  is  par¬ 
ticular  as  to  the  kind  of  soil  it  grows  in,  provided  it  is 
rich  in  plant  food.  My  trees  are  in  a  heavy  loam.  I 
know  they  do  well  in  a  light  sandy  or  gravelly  loam, 
and  in  black  soil.  The  idea  is  prevalent  that  a  quince 
tree  needs  water  ;  so  we  often  see  them  set  in  low, 
swampy,  soggy  soil,  that  is  seldom  or  never  dry,  and 
then  the  owners  complain  that  their  trees  don’t  do 
well,  and  that  quinces  don’t  pay,  anyhow. 

Quinces  do  need  water  ;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  it  would 
pay  splendidly  to  irrigate  them,  provided  the  land 
had  good  drainage  so  that  the  water  would  not  stand 
about  the  trees.  Quinces  do  need  water,  but  they  need 
it  for  the  same  purpose  that  a  human  being  needs  it — 
for  a  bath  and  to  drink  ;  but  they  can’t  live  and  pros¬ 
per  with  their  feet  wet  all  the  time.  The  best  quince 
orchards  of  which  1  know,  are  on  high,  well-drained 
land.  In  two  orchards  in  this  vicinity,  one  side  is  in 
a  low,  moist  place,  and  in  both  instances  the  trees  are 
inferior  in  growth,  healthfulness  and  productiveness 
to  the  ones  on  the  higher  land  in  the  same  field. 

The  fruit  from  my  orchard  netted  at  the  rate  of  $240 
per  acre  last  season  ;  the  preceding  crop  brought  from 
$100  to  $150  per  acre. 

The  Financial  Side  of  the  Crops. 

Now,  don’t  let  everybody  go  to  setting  out  quinces 
largely,  expecting  to  reap  as  large  returns  as  $240  per 
acre.  In  this  vicinity  are  at  least  four  quince  orchards 
that  are  as  old  as  or  older  than  mine,  that  have  never 
paid  the  first  cost  of  the  trees  and  the  cultivation.  I 
have  not  carefully  examined  the  trees  in  any  of  these 
orchards,  but  can  guess  pretty  closely  the  causes  of 
failure  :  1,  borers;  2,  lack  of  cultivation  and  plant 
food  ;  3,  lack  of  proper  cutting  back  when  the  trees 
were  young.  Young  trees  will  not  thrive  in  sod.  Old 
trees  will  if  given  enough  to  eat.  They  can  reach 
their  food  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  for  the 
roots  run  very  shallow7.  My  trees  are  turned  out  to 
grass  now,  for  the  branches  nearly  touch  in  each 
direction,  and  cultivation  is  impossible.  But  I  don’t 
expect  they  will  go  hungry;  I  can  not  afford  that,  for 
the  little  quince  orchard  is  the  most  profitable  piece  of 
ground  on  the  farm,  and  now  requires  no  labor  except 
the  spraying,  fishing  for  borers,  and  gathering  the 
fruit.  The  fruit  will  hang  on  the  trees  for  weeks  after 
it  matures,  and,  with  careful  handling,  will  keep  for 
some  time  after  picking.  It  should  be  handled  as 
carefully  as  eggs  at  all  times,  for  a  slight  bruise  will 
make  a  spot  that  mars  the  looks,  if  it  does  not  induce 
rot.  As  to  the  future  of  quince  culture,  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  act  the  part  of  prophet.  The  market  has 
been  well  supplied,  and  prices  low,  for  several  years. 
The  price  paid  by  our  local  fruit  buyers,  last  season, 
was  about  50  cents  per  bushel.  Mine  sold  at  the  pack¬ 
ing  house  for  more  than  twice  that  sum. 

Yates  County,  N.  Y.  e.  c.  gillett. 


Some  Irrigation  Questions. — I  wish  to  ask  several 
questions  in  regard  to  irrigation  of  strawberries, 
hoping  that  some  of  your  subscribers  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  along  these  lines.  Using  a  steam  pump  to 
draw  the  water  from  a  lake  and  to  force  it  through 
pipes  and  hose  where  wanted,  will  surface  spraying 
or  showering  give  paying  results  ?  Will  the  increase 
in  size  of  fruit  pay  the  cost?  Will  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  be  increased  or  diminished  ?  Can  the  water  be 
applied  in  any  other  way  during  the  picking  season  ? 
No  reservoir  or  tank  is  supposed  to  be  used.  t. 


HOW  TO  GROW  " FANCY  VINELAND  SWEETS.” 

FROM  THE  SEED  TO  THE  STOREHOUSE. 

Selecting  the  Seed.  A  Manure  Bed. 

Part  I. 

Probably  there  is  no  other  place  in  the  United 
States  where  the  sweet  potato  attains  greater  perfec¬ 
tion,  than  in  southern  New  Jersey.  At  any  rate,  the 
prices  received  seem  to  indicate  that  “  Vineland 
Sweets”  are  far  superior  to  those  raised  in  other 
sections  of  the  country,  bringing,  as  they  do,  from  50 
cents  to  $1  per  barrel  more  than  any  others.  This  is 
largely  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  almost  general  use  of 
chemical  fertilizers,  and  to  the  superior  methods  of 
culture,  as  well  as  to  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  and 
climate. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  is  the  selection  of 
the  seed  stock.  The  New  York  market,  which  re¬ 
ceives  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  sweets  raised  in 
this  locality,  demands  a  short,  chunky  potato  of  a 
bright  yellow  color,  free  from  spot  or  blemish.  Such 
potatoes  are  known  as  “  Fancy,”  and  those  grown  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vineland,  are  known  as  “Vineland 
Fancys.”  The  variety  locally  known  as  the  “pumpkin 
sweet,”  comes  about  as  near  the  ideal  potato  as  any, 
and  is  more  largely  grown  than  any  other.  The 
practice  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  growers, 
is  to  go  into  the  field  at  digging  time,  and  select  the 
seed  stock  from  the  hills  that  approach  nearest  to  the 
desired  type,  being  extremely  careful  that  such  hills 
are  entirely  free  from  disease  of  any  kind.  Some 
even  split  the  main  stem  of  each  hill,  and  if  there  are 
any  black  streaks  or  other  signs  of  disease,  no  seed  is 
taken  from  that  hill.  The  size  of  those  usually  taken 
for  seed,  is  from  1  to  inch  in  diameter,  and  as 
short  as  can  be  found — the  potato  shown  at  Fig.  57  is 
a  sample.  Tubers  larger  than  this  make  the  plants 
which  start  from  the  under  side  too  long  and  spind¬ 
ling.  Great  care  is  used  in  handling  the  seed  to  avoid 
bruising,  or  scraping  the  skin.  My  practice  is  to 
select  the  seed  myself,  placing  it  in  a  common  five- 
eighth  truck  basket  as  it  is  picked  from  the  stem. 
The  baskets  are  taken  directly  to  the  place  of  storage 
and  carefully  emptied  into  bins.  The  potatoes  are 
not  again  disturbed  in  any  way  until  it  is  time  to 
place  them  in  the  hotbed  in  the  spring.  I  always 
handle  them  as  carefully  as  I  would  eggs. 

Where  the  crop  is  grown  in  a  small  way,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  hotbed,  made  with  manure,  is  as  good  as  any  in 
which  to  raise  the  plants.  I.  make  such  a  bed  in  the 
following  manner  :  It  should  be  ready  to  receive  the 
potatoes  about  April  10.  A  sheltered  spot  is  selected, 
and  a  pit  dug,  six  feet  wide,  two  feet  deep  and  as  long 
as  desired.  The  sides  may  be  shored  up  with  boards, 
slabs,  or  rails,  or,  if  the  ground  is  sufficiently  firm, 
nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  needed.  Boards  one  foot 
wide  are  set  on  edge  around  the  sides,  and  held  in 
place  by  short  stakes.  They  are  then  banked  up  on  the 
outside  with  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  pit.  Braces 
should  run  across  the  bed  every  three  or  four  feet,  to 
keep  the  sides  from  pushing  in.  In  the  bottom  is 
placed  a  layer  of  damp  forest  leaves,  which  should  be 
18  inches  deep  after  being  tramped  down  solid.  Over 
this  is  placed  a  layer  of  fresh  horse  manure,  six  or 
eight  inches  deep,  also  tramped  solid.  This  plan  is 
much  cheaper  than  to  use  all  manure,  and  is  also  much 
better,  as  it  will  not  create  such  a  fierce  heat,  and  will 
maintain  heat  longer.  Two  or  three  inches  of  sandy 
loam  are  placed  on  the  manure  and  made  perfectly 
smooth  and  level.  The  potatoes  should  be  laid  on 
this,  allowing  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  inch  space  be¬ 
tween  each  one.  Then  cover  with  two  inches  of  the 
loam.  It  should  be  a  little  more  than  two  inches  deep 
when  first  put  on,  as  it  will  settle  somewhat.  The 
earth  used  should  contain  enough  sand  so  that  it  will 
not  bake.  Over  all  is  spread  salt  hay  or  straw  a  foot 
deep.  The  temperature  should  range  from  70  to  80 
degrees  for  the  first  two  weeks.  If  the  bed  should  get 
too  hot,  holes  may  be  punched  through  the  side  into 
the  manure,  to  allow  the  surplus  heat  to  escape. 

As  soon  as  the  sprouts  appear  through  the  surface, 
the  covering  should  be  removed  during  the  daytime, 
replacing  it  at  night  until  the  third  or  fourth  week, 
when  it  may  be  kept  off  altogether.  If,  however, 
there  should  be  signs  of  frost,  the  cover  must  be  re¬ 
placed  until  the  danger  is  past.  After  the  plants  are 
up,  the  soil  of  the  bed  should  be  kept  moderately  damp 
in  order  to  encourage  the  growth  of  small  rootlets,  on 
which  the  plant  depends  for  sustenance  after  it  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  potato  and  set  in  the  field.  Such  a 
bed  is  the  cheapest  of  which  I  know,  and  it  answers 
every  purpose.  It  may  be  made  more  permanent  by 
walling  it  up  with  stone.  A  great  many  growers  con¬ 
sider  it  necessary  to  use  sash  of  either  glass  or  heavy 
cloth.  Others  use  wooden  shutters  for  covers.  But  in 
an  experience  extending  over  a  period  of  several  years, 
1  never  but  once  missed  raising  first-class  plants,  and 
plenty  of  them,  with  only  hay  for  a  covering.  The  one 
year  that  I  missed  it,  I  used  a  larger  percentage  of 
manure,  and  did  not  properly  attend  to  regulating  the 
temperature.  The  consequence  was  th  it  the  bed  gat 
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too  hot  and  cooked  the  potatoes.  When  suitable  ma¬ 
nure  is  not  available  in  sufficient  quantities,  or  where 
business  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  cheaper 
and  more  satisfactory  to  use  fire  heat,  which  is  applied 
in  various  ways,  a  few  of  the  best  of  which  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  describe  in  the  next  article.  s.  T.  d. 


SOME  VALUABLE  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES. 

1  have  been  testing  new  varieties  of  seedling  apples 
for  20  years  or  more,  and  I  have  among  them  a  number 
of  kinds  that  are  well  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 
There  are  also  varieties  grown  here  and  there,  locally, 
that  are  not  offered  in  the  nurserymen’s  catalogue. 
There  is  an  apple  called  Baker,  that  I  think  is  a 
seedling  from  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  which  is 
superior,  as  a  market  apple,  to  any  other  of  its  season. 
It  grows  large  to  very  large,  on  vigorous,  hardy  trees, 
and  is  of  yellow  color  nearly,  and  sometimes  quite, 
overlaid  with  splashes  of  clear  red.  Often  the  fruit  is 
entirely  red,  and  it  makes  a  very  handsome  appear¬ 
ance.  I  commenced  sales  during  the  last  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  as  I  write  there  are  specimens  standing 
on  my  desk  in  fine  condition.  It  is  not  of  highest 
quality,  but  its  mild,  subacid  flavor,  and  tender, 
brittle,  texture,  make  it  a  favorite  in  the  market.  If 
I  could  plant  only  one  variety  of  apple  for  our  local 
markets,  it  would  certainly  be  the  Baker.  Stephen 
Hoyt’s  Sons,  of  the  New  Canaan  nurseries,  have  rec¬ 
ognized  its  value,  and  I  think  will  catalogue  it  soon, 
if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 

Another  valuable  apple  which  comes  into  market  as 
a  pie  apple  at  a  time  when  it  practically  has  no  com¬ 
petitor,  is  the  Iloel,  a  seedling  of  New  Haven  County, 
which  has  never  been  offered  by  the  nurserymen.  It 
is  a  large  to  very  large  clear  golden  yellow  fruit,  sub¬ 
acid  in  flavor,  and  ripens  just  following  Red  Astra- 
chan.  It  is  not  a  table  fruit,  having  a  little  too  much 
acid  to  suit  most  peoples’  taste  ;  but  its  value  for  cook¬ 
ing  is  undoubted.  Its  handsome  appearance  sells  it 
readily,  and  at  good  prices.  The  only 
fault  I  have  noticed,  is  a  tendency 
toward  too  rank  growth  of  wood,  and 
as  a  consequence,  it  is  sometimes  in¬ 
jured  slightly  by  severe  cold  weather. 

The  Marigold  is  another  local  favorite, 
a  yellow  winter  variety,  hardy,  vigorous 
and  a  great  bearer  of  handsome,  me¬ 
dium-sized  fruit  that  will  keep  until 
May.  Its  quality  is  very  near  best,  and 
1  have  a  great  demand  for  it  as  a  table 
fruit.  This  season,  a  good  deal  of  the 
fruit  showed  a  decided  red  cheek,  due 
to  late  picking,  and  an  early  ripening. 

As  a  winter  fruit,  I  would  rank  it  ahead 
of  the  Baldwin,  except  that  it  is  not 
known  in  the  markets.  I  have  a  good 
many  other  varieties  on  trial  which  are  promising,  but 
those  I  have  mentioned  are  well  tried,  and  of  them 
I  can  speak  from  experience.  c.  r.  augur. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

How  to  Usk  Dynamite. — Last  spring,  I  had  some 
pear  trees  with  very  long  tap  roots,  to  set  on  clay 
ground  with  a  very  hard,  tough  subsoil.  I  did  not 
wish  to  cut  off  the  tap  root,  as  that  was  about  all 
there  was,  so  I  dug  through  the  sui-face  soil  and  bored 
1  }4  foot  into  the  subsoil  with  a  two-inch  auger.  Less 
than  that  distance  is  better  than  more.  Then  I  put  in 
one-quarter  pound  of  dynamite  and  exploded  it.  The 
result  was  a  hole  as  large  as  a  bushel  basket  or  larger, 
and  the  earth  all  around  it  soft  and  mellow.  The 
expense  was  a  little  less  than  five  cents  a  hole.  A 
similar  charge  exploded  on  some  iron  ore  hard  pan 
that  came  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface,  where  I 
wished  to  set  a  peach  tree,  mashed  it  completely. 

I  have  used  hundreds  of  pounds  of  dynamite,  and 
buy  it  direct  from  the  factory  at  a  little  more  than 
one-half  what  dealers  charge.  A  strength  of  40  per 
cent  is  generally  used  for  stumps,  and  is  put  up  in 
cartridges  of  one-half  pound.  It  freezes  at  42  or  lower, 
and  is  then  hard  and  no  good.  For  use,  it  must  be 
nearly  as  soft  as  putty.  On  cold  days  I  carry  a 
quantity  in  my  pockets  and  bootlegs  to  keep  it  pliable. 
The  danger  is  next  to  nothing  compared  to  carrying  a 
loaded  revolver  in  one’s  pocket. 

In  using  it,  I  make  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  cart¬ 
ridge,  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  end,  and  at 
an  acute  angle,  employing  the  sharp  end  of  an  oldfile. 
With  the  other  end  of  the  file,  push  the  cap  or  exploder 
in  the  hole,  then  cut  the  fuse  off  square,  put  the  end 
in  the  cap,  and  tie  firmly  to  the  cartridge,  so  that  the 
fuse  cannot  be  drawn  up  from  the  fulminate  in  the 
least.  Cap  crimpers  are  seldom  reliable.  If  any  moist¬ 
ure  is  liable  to  get  in  the  cap,  make  it  water-tight 
around  the  fuse  with  grease,  wax  or  hard  soap.  Bore 
under  the  stump  with  an  old  two-inch  auger,  having 
the  shank  lengthened  four  or  five  feet.  In  putting 
under  more  than  one  cartridge,  slip  them  out  of  their 


papers  so  as  to  run  them  tightly  together.  Lower  the 
loaded  cartridge  carefully,  and  push  in  the  first  few 
inches  of  earth.  The  fuse  I  use  burns  about  three 
feet  in  a  minute.  Keep  the  caps  away  from  the  dyna¬ 
mite.  If  a  charge  fail  to  explode,  wait  an  unreason¬ 
able  length  of  time,  and  then  bore  nearly  to  the  charge 
and  put  in  one-half  a  stick  with  cap  and  fuse  as  before 
and  that  will  explode  the  whole  charge.  A  charge 
under  a  solid  stump  will  rarely  split  it.  To  do  so, 
bore  into  the  stump  and  proceed  as  before  stated. 

The  expense  of  blowing  out  the  stumps  in  this 
section  is  from  10  cents  to  $1  each,  and  for  that  reason 
it  is  cheaper  to  use  a  machine.  I  have  one  that  works 
with  a  capstan  and  wire  rope,  and  pulls  two  to  three 
acres  at  one  setting,  much  quicker  than  can  be  done 
with  a  machine  that  has  to  be  moved  to  each  stump. 
I  use  dynamite  mostly  when  I  get  hold  of  a  stump 
that  the  machine  cannot  start  readily.  v.  u.  c. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

Crimson  Clover  the  Great  Improver. — I  have  four 
acres  of  poor  land,  which  has  been  in  corn  two  or 
three  times,  and  produced  20  baskets  of  soft  corn,  or 
10  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  In  1892  it  was 
planted  to  corn,  and  at  the  last  working  1  sowed  rye. 
November  5,  some  one  told  me  about  Crimson  clover, 
and  I  asked  whether  it  was  too  late  to  sow  some  at 
that  date,  and  was  told  that  it  would  depend  on  the 
season.  I  sowed  some  seed  and  it  was  very  small  when 
winter  set  in.  I  had  a  good  catch  of  clover  and  rye. 
Spring,  1893,  I  turned  all  under  when  the  rye  heads 
commenced  to  show.  The  clover  was  only  about  four 
inches  high.  I  planted  it  to  corn  that  year,  got  15 
bushels  per  acre,  and  at  the  last  working  of  the  corn 
I  sowed  Crimson  clover.  I  got  a  fair  stand  ;  when  in 
full  bloom  it  stood  only  about  one  foot  high.  I  turned 
it  under  and  planted  corn  again,  and  then  I  got  25 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  At  the  last  working 
I  sowed  clover  again,  got  a  good  stand,  and  it  stood 
about  15  inches  high.  I  turned  it  under  again  and  put 


in  corn.  That  fall  I  got  50  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per 
acre,  besides  the  soft  corn.  It  is  now  seeded  to  clover 
and  is  a  good  stand.  I  shall  turn  it  under  and  seed  it 
to  rye  in  the  fall  of  1895.  N.  K. 

Greensboro,  Md. 

Millet  for  Dairy  Feed. — In  consequence  of  the 
severe  drought  of  last  season,  many  meadows  will  fail 
to  produce  their  usual  crop  ;  in  fact,  many  will  pro¬ 
duce  nothing,  and  it  behooves  the  dairyman  and  stock 
raiser  to  raise  some  crop  that  will  take  the  place  of 
hay.  Few  excel  German  millet  for  feed,  either  as  a 
soiling  crop,  for  hay,  or  ensilage.  More  milk  can  be 
produced  from  a  piece  of  ground  growing  a  good  crop 
of  millet,  than  from  any  other  crop  grown  in  this 
locality.  One  of  its  best  features  is  the  time  of  sow¬ 
ing,  which  may  be  done  at  about  the  same  lime  as 
buckwheat,  or  after  the  conditions  of  the  meadows  or 
corn  crop  are  fully  decided  and  the  probable  shortage 
of  feed  estimated.  I  am  not  just  prepared  to  qualify 
to  the  statement,  but  am  of  the  opinion  that  as  many 
tons  may  be  grown  per  acre  as  are  usually  grown  of 
corn,  and  at  not  one-half  the  expense.  It  readily 
responds  to  the  application  of  commercial  fertilizers  ; 
but,  as  with  any  crop,  especially  of  small  seeds,  the 
ground  must  be  well  pulverized.  Sow  three  pecks  per 
acre,  either  broadcast  or  with  a  drill,  running  the 
hoes  very  shallow. 

If  wanted  for  the  silo,  it  may  be  cut  with  the  binder 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  handling.  But  the  most 
important  thing  is  the  time  of  cutting,  which  for  the 
silo,  would  need  to  be  earlier  than  if  for  curing.  If 
allowed  fully  to  form  the  seed,  it  becomes  too  woody, 
and  the  seed  will  shell.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  it  getting  frosted,  as  it  is  almost  worthless  if 
thoroughly  frosted.  Cutting  for  ensilage  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  it  is  well  headed  out,  or  when  in  its 
most  sappy  condition.  Although  I  have  had  good 
ensilage  by  putting  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  silo,  cut¬ 
ting  the  corn  on  top  of  it,  and  thereby  thoroughly 
weighting  it,  I  prefer  to  cut  it  about  one  inch,  or  the 
same  as  corn,  thoroughly  tramp  the  sides  and  corners, 
and  then  slightly  weight  it.  Herein  is  the  advantage 
of  harvesting  with  the  binder  ;  it  will  be  clean  and 


free  from  stones,  etc.,  that  are  raked  up  if  cut  with 
the  mower,  and  would  be  bad  feed  for  the  fodder 
cutter.  Therefore,  1  advise  sowing  millet. 

Pennsylvania.  A.  L.  WALES. 


FROST-PROOF  WATERING  TANKS. 

A  reader  from  Linn  County,  la.,  wishes  to  know 
how  the  frost-proof  stock  tanks  mentioned  on  pnge 
34,  are  constructed.  His  note  gave  me  the  cold  shivers, 
for  it  came  during  our  severe  cold  weather,  and  I  was 
fearful  lest  the  tanks  would  not  prove  equal  to  the 
emergency.  Morning  after  morning  the  thermometer, 
without  any  regard  to  consequences,  has  in  a  cool  and 
indifferent  way,  registered  in  the  teens  below  zero.  If 
the  tanks  stand  this,  they  will  do. 

“  Well,  have  your  water  tanks  kept  open  ?”  1  asked. 

“Oh,  yes;  I  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  cattle 
tanks,  but  one  of  the  watering  places  for  hogs  is 
frozen.  I  think  the  rats  dug  around  it  and  let  the 
frost  down  to  the  pipe.  It  is  the  pipe  which  is  frozen, 
and  not  the  tank.  Rats  are  terribly  thick  here,  and 
are  about  to  take  the  place.” 

“  Better  keep  some  good  cats  a  round  the  barn.  They 
axe  better  than  dogs,  traps  and  poisons  all  combined. 
But  how  do  you  pack  those  tanks  to  keep  them  from 
freezing  ?  ” 

“They  are  the  ordinary  rectangular  stock  tanks, 
set  directly  on  the  ground,  and  are  packed  with  six 
inches  of  sawdust.  The  pig  tanks  are  not  packed,  but 
are  set  three  feet  in  the  ground,  and  this  keeps  them 
from  freezing.” 

“  If  you  had  only  two  cows  to  drink  from  one  of 
these  tanks,  might  it  not  freeze  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  possibly.  I  have  had  more  ice  in  them  this 
winter  than  ever  before,  and  I  think  one  reason  is 
that  I  have  fed  fewer  cattle.  The  more  water  drank 
from  a  tank,  the  more  warm  water  flows  in,  and,  of 
course,  the  less  ice  forms.” 

There  are  several  other  things  to  be  noted.  First, 
they  are  placed  under  open  sheds.  Sec 
ond,  they  are  about  half  covered,  the 
cover  being  in  the  middle  of  the  tank 
and  leaving  each  end  open.  Under  this 
cover  is  the  float.  Third,  they  are  not 
frost-proof  in  the  sense  that  no  ice  forms 
in  them,  but  the  inlet  pipe  never  freezes, 
and  if  the  drinking  holes  arc  cut  open 
each  morning,  and  the  float  kept  tree, 
water  is  always  before  the  stock.  The 
drinking  boxes  for  the  hogs  deserve 
mention.  I  have  seen  drinking  foun¬ 
tains  made  from  barrels,  but  they  were 
veritable  pig  traps.  The  little  pigs  would 
fall  in,  and  being  unable  to  get  out,  would 
drown.  In  this  tank,  there  is  a  false 
bottom  several  inches  under  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  and  if  a  pig  falls  in,  it  can  scram¬ 
ble  out  again.  See  Fig  58,  page  181.  No  pains  is  taken 
to  make  the  board,  B,  water  tight,  and  so  water  seaps 
in  around  it  as  fast  as  it  is  wanted.  In  the  open,  or 
drinking  part  of  this  trough,  ice  forms  about  one  inch 
thick  on  cold  nights.  Of  course,  this  is  easily  removed, 
and  then  it  stays  open  all  day.  This  trough  is  as  pop¬ 
ular  with  the  horses  as  witli  the  hogs. 

Jasper  County,  la.  e.  b.  watson. 


WHAT  ROOTS  FOR  THE  SHEEP? 

Feeding  Flat  Turnips. — Mr.  Cook  asks  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  January  19,  whether  flat  turnips  are  a  health¬ 
ful  food  for  ewes  in  lamb.  We  annually  raise  from 
5,000  to  20,000  bushels  of  flat  turnips,  and  especially 
with  a  view  of  feeding  them  to  sheep.  From  the 
time  the  sheep  go  into  the  folds,  about  the  middle  of 
November,  until  they  are  all  fed  out,  our  sheep  all 
get  practically  all  the  turnips  they  will  eat  every  day 
and  we  have  yet  to  see  the  first  indication  of  their 
doing  them  any  harm.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  food 
that  can  be  raised  with  the  same  labor,  that  will  give 
such  good  results  as  a  sheep  feed.  We  feed  to  the 
ewes  both  before  and  after  lambing,  with  the  same 
lavish  hand. 

But  I  think  one  caution  should  be  observed.  When 
sheep  are  eating  so  much  of  succulent  food,  they 
should  not  be  exposed  to  severe  cold.  Neither  would  I 
wish  my  sheep  to  eat  frozen  turnips.  But  when  kept 
as  ours  are  always,  in  warm  quarters,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  sheep  would  take  any  harm  if  given  all 
they  would  eat  all  the  time. 

Mangels  vs.  Sugar  Beets. — There  is  no  doubt  that 
sugar  beets  have  a  larger  percentage  of  sugar  than 
mangels.  But  when  we  take  into  account  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  yield,  and  the  great  difference  in  growing,  and 
especially  in  pulling  and  cleaning  the  two  roots  in 
favor  of  the  mangels,  no  one  would  hesitate  a  minute 
in  choosing  to  grow  the  mangels  for  stock  food.  The 
yield,  on  the  same  ground,  will  be  nearly  or  quite 
twice  as  many  mangels  as  beets.  Then  when  pulled, 
the  beet  is  one  mass  of  fibrous  roots  from  top  to 
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bottom,  filled  with  soil  which  must  be  cut  off  with  a 
knife,  while  the  mangels  come  out  with  but  a  single 
tap  root,  and  with  no  soil  adhering.  Besides  this,  the 
improved  Yellow  Globe  or  Golden  Tankard  mangel,  is 
very  much  superior  to  the  old,  coarse,  woody,  watery 
root  of  20  or  more  years  ago.  Some  of  the  later 
analyses  show  no  difference  in  albuminoids  or  fat,  and 
but  moderate  difference  in  carbohydrates  in  favor  of 
sugar  beets.  I  have  raised  a  good  many  of  each,  but 
have  for  several  years  almost  discontinued  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  sugar  beets.  J.  s.  woodward. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

A  Fish  Fertilizer  in  the  Far  North, 

Subscriber,  British  Columbia.— My  soil  is  new,  rich  sandy  loam, 
yet  I  do  not  get  as  heavy  crops  as  I  would  like,  and  I  wish  to 
double  them  if  possible.  I  can  get  fish  for  $5  per  ton;  boneblack 
for  $25:  muriate  of  potash,  80  per  cent,  for  $60;  bone  meal  for  $40; 
nitrate  of  soda  for  $65,  all  delivered  within  one  mile  of  my  place. 
How  can  I  best  use  any  or  all  of  the  above  to  make  a  good  ferti¬ 
lizer  for  fruits  and  vegetables  ? 

Ans. — Let  us  first  see  what  these  various  substances 
contain  : 

POUNDS  IN  100. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 


Green  fish .  5  6  .... 

Boneblack .  20  — 

Muriate  of  potash .  ....  50 

Bone  meal .  'il/i  20  .... 

Nitrate  of  soda .  16  ....  .... 


The  boneblack  is  out  of  the  question  unless  it  has 
been  treated  with  acid  to  render  its  phosphoric  acid 
soluble.  We  will  tell  the  why  of  this  in  Primer 
Science.  You  will  see  that  the  fish  gives  the  cheapest 
source  of  plant  food.  In  your  country,  many  fish  die 
annually  when  the  small  streams  dry  up,  and  you 
should  look  to  this  supply  for  your  fertilizer.  It  will 
not  pay  you  to  mix  chemicals  at  the  high  prices 
quoted.  Use  the  fish,  add  what  it  needs,  and  prepare 
it  so  it  will  yield  its  plant  food  in  available  forms. 
Fish  lacks  potash,  and  this  should  be  supplied  in  the 
form  of  muriate.  Green  fish  is  often  injurious  to  some 
kinds  of  vegetables — it  should  therefore  be  dried  or 
composted.  Our  plan  would  be  to  gather  the  fish  in 
the  summer  and  compost  it  with  about  equal  parts  of 
the  muck  or  black  soil  found  at  the  bottom  of  dry 
streams  or  ponds.  For  each  ton  of  this  mixture,  use 
200  pounds  each  of  bone  meal  and  muriate  of  potash, 
scattered  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  pile.  Make 
the  compost  up  in  this  way,  and  let  it  stand  for,  say, 
60  days,  and  then  work  it  all  over  with  manure  forks. 
This  will  make  a  more  valuable  fertilizer  than  stable 
manure,  and  suitable  for  all  crops.  For  early  vege¬ 
tables,  you  can  use  this  compost  broadcasted  and 
harrowed  in  with  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  near  the 
plants  to  give  them  a  start.  For  fruits,  you  may 
safely  use  an  extra  dressing  of  200  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash  per  acre. 

Can  /  Mix  a  Potato  Fertilizer  ? 

F.  E.  Y.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — I  have  noticed  several  formulas  for 
potato  manure  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  but  so  far  have  not  found  any¬ 
thing  that  appeared  to  be  simple  enough  to  be  put  up  at  home 
with  ease  and  in  proper  proportions.  I  expect  to  plant  a  number 
of  acres  of  potatoes  the  coming  spring,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents  to  me  if  I  can  mix  my  own  fertilizer  and  have  it 
as  good  as  the  high  priced  article,  I  have  heretofore  bought. 
What  proportions  would  you  use  of  the  three  following  chemicals 
to  make  as  good  a  potato  fertilizer  as  possible:  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  fine  ground  bone? 

Ans. — This  question  is  often  asked,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  hardest  to  answer.  We  can  answer  it  more  under¬ 
standing^  when  we  get  through  the  discussion  of 
plant  food  in  Primer  Science.  On  ordinary  soils,  a 
good  fertilizer  for  potatoes  should  contain  about  80 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  160  of  phosphoric  acid  and  120  of 
potash  to  the  ton.  Now,  250  pounds  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  1,000  pounds  of  fine  bone  of  good  quality,  and  300 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  1,550  pounds  in  all,  will 
give  the  required  amounts  of  plant  food — just  exactly 
as  certain  amounts  of  bread,  butter  and  ham  will  give 
a  perfect  food  iD  the  form  of  a  sandwich  (see  page 
192).  We  would  add  enough  plaster  or  dry  loam  to 
make  a  full  ton  of  this  mixture  before  applying  it. 
We  believe  many  experiments  have  given  false  returns, 
because  the  combinations  of  chemicals  were  too  con¬ 
centrated. 

So  much  for  the  actual  plant  food  side  of  the  matter. 
While  that  mixture  will  undoubtedly  raise  potatoes, 
it  may  not  be  the  most  economical  mixture.  It  may 
cost  less  than  a  manufactured  article  to  begin  with, 
yet  it  may  prove  more  expensive.  Bead  what  was 
said  on  page  138  about  the  lasting  effect  of  fertilizers. 
The  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda,  is  very  soluble.  In  a 
wet  spring  on  well-drained  ground,  it  might  be  all 
washed  out  of  the  soil  before  the  plants  were  large 


enough  to  use  it.  That  would  be  wasted  and  the 
plants  would  suffer  for  the  need  of  nitrogen  because 
that  in  the  bone  is  but  slowly  soluble,  and  requires 
heat  as  well  as  moisture  to  start  it.  That  is  why 
manufacturers  put  blood,  tankage,  fish  or  cotton-seed 
meal  in  the  mixtures.  These  “  organic”  forms  supply 
nitrogen  that  will  not  be  washed  out  like  the  nitrate, 
but  will  continue  to  furnish  it  all  through  the  season. 
The  best  grades  of  potato  fertilizer  contain  eight  or 
nine  different  substances,  so  that  a  continued  supply 
of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  may  be  had.  Those 
who  have  studied  home  mixing  most,  recognize  the 
value  of  this  system,  and  seldom  limit  themselves  to 
three  or  four  substances.  For  example,  here  are  some 
home  mixtures  made  in  Connecticut : 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

Nitrate  of  soda . 

...  100 

300 

200 

200 

Sulphate  ammonia . 

200 

Blood  and  bone . 

2,000 

500 

700 

Tankage . 

...  650 

Bone . 

...  150 

500 

600 

300 

Dissolved  boneblack. . . 

...  800 

2,000 

600 

700 

Double  manure  salt. . . . 

...  100 

500 

Muriate  of  potash . 

...  200 

500 

200 

ioo 

2,000 

6,000 

2,100 

2,000 

It  will  not  do  to  copy  these  mixtures,  because  they 
are  the  results  of  many  years  of  experimenting  to 
learn  just  what  certain  soils  need,  and  what  forms 
will  yield  the  required  plant  food  for  the  least  money. 
The  per  cent  of  potash  in  these  mixtures  varies  all  the 
way  from  two  up  to  eight,  because  these  men  have 
found  by  repeated  experiments,  that  their  soil  needs 
more  or  less  of  that  substance.  You  will  see,  there¬ 
fore,  that  successful  home  mixing  requires  something 
more  than  arithmetic  or  stirring  together  certain  pro¬ 
portions  of  chemicals. 

Suppose  a  dairyman  has  Timothy  and  clover  hays, 
but  no  grain,  and  wishes  to  make  a  “balanced  ra¬ 
tion.”  A  dozen  kinds  of  grain  are  offered  him  at 
varying  prices.  A  manufacturer  offers  a  mixture 
containing  half  a  dozen  sorts  of  grain — five  pounds  of 
it  fed  with  15  pounds  of  Timothy  guaranteed  to  make 
a  “balanced  ration,”  another  mixture  to  balance 
clover,  ensilage  and  so  on.  Would  the  average  farmer 
do  better  to  buy  the  “mixture,”  or  to  buy  different 
grains  and  mix  them  himself  ?  We  can’t  answer  such 
a  question  by  a  “yes”  or  a  “no,”  but  in  the  present 
discussion  of  plant  food,  we  purpose  to  bring  out  all 
the  facts  so  that  each  may  answer  the  question  for 
himself. 

A  New  Jersey  Grange  Fertilizer. 


H.  V.  If,  Parsippany,  N.  J. — The  following  formula  is  used  by 
members  of  the  Grange  at  this  place.  What  is  the  percentage  of 
potash,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  whole  ? 

Pounds. 

Nitrate  of  soda .  200 

Dissolved  bone . 400 

Boneblack . 400 

South  Carolina  rock . 400 

Muriate  of  potash . . . 100 

How  much  more  potash  must  I  use  to  bring  the  percentage  of 
potash  up  to  eight  per  cent  ?  This  is  the  amount  used  for  a  ton; 
The  rest  is  made  up  of  plaster,  burned  soil  (muck). 

Ans, — You  do  not  say  whether  the  South  Carolina 
rock  and  boneblack  have  been  dissolved  with  acid  or 
not.  We  assume  that  they  have.  If  so,  the  mixture 
contains  this  : 


Pounds. 

200  nitrate  of  soda . 

400  dissolved  bone . 

400  boneblack . 

400  South  Carolina  rock. 
100  muriate  of  potash. . . . 


Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 
32 

6  60 

.  64 

.  48 

.  ....  50 


Total .  38  172  50 

That  fertilizer  is  weak  in  nitrogen  and  potash.  We 
do  not  know  what  crops  you  intend  it  for.  If  you 
add  100  pounds  more  of  muriate  of  potash,  it  may 
answer  to  use  in  a  rotation  close  to  a  good  clover  sod. 
We  would  prefer  to  add  150  pounds  of  muriate.  You 
should  add  220  pounds  to  give  eight  per  cent.  We  think 
it  is  a  mistake  to  use  dissolved  bone.  We  would  always 
use  bone  meal  raw — without  the  acid ;  in  this  case, 
we  would  much  prefer  800  pounds  of  pure  bone  meal 
and  400  pounds  of  dissolved  rock  or  boneblack  to  1.200 
pounds  all  dissolved. 


Preparing  for  a  Pasture. 


A.  R.  M. ,  Thorndike,  Me. — I  have  a  piece  of  ground  that  had 
been  pastured  to  cows  about  20  years,  and  was  pretty  well  run 
out.  I  plowed  it  in  August,  1893,  and  sowed  it  to  oats  and  peas  in 
1894,  without  fertilizer.  In  the  spring  of  1895,  I  wish  to  seed  to 
grass  with  oats,  take  off  a  crop  of  oats  and  one  crop  of  hay,  then 
turn  to  pasture  again.  I  think  of  using  for  a  fertilizer,  fine  ground 
bone  and  muriate  of  potash.  How  much  would  you  advise  per 
acre,  and  in  what  proportions  ? 

Ans. — We  would  use  600  pounds  per  acre  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  containing  three  parts  fine  bone  to  one  of  muriate. 


To  Mix  a  Fertilizer  Out  West. 

A.  T.  A.,  Tamaroa,  111. — What  shall  I  add  to  100  pounds  of  the 
following  fertilizer  to  make  it  all  right  for  potatoes  ?  Will  800 
pounds  per  acre  be  enough  to  give  it  a  fair  test  ?  It  is  entirely  an 
experiment,  as  no  one  uses  a  fertilizer  here  :  Available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  8  to  11  per  cent ;  available  nitrogen,  1.85  to  2.40;  pot¬ 
ash  II  20,  1.50  to  2.  This  costs  $26  a  ton,  wholesale.  With  raw  bone 
meal  at  $29,  and  sulphate  of  potash  $3.25  per  100  pounds,  can’t  I 
make  a  cheaper  mixture,  and  will  it  be  good  for  potatoes  ? 

Ans. — In  100  pounds  of  the  fertilizer  mentioned,  you 
are  guaranteed  8  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  1.85 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  and  1 %  pound  of  potash,  which 
costs  $1.30.  If  the  bone  has  the  average  analysis  of 
3%  per  cent  nitrogen  and  20  per  cent  phosphoric  acid, 
50  pounds  of  it  costing  72  cents,  will  give  you  as  mu,ch 


nitrogen  as,  and  more  phosphoric  acid  than,  100  pounds 
of  the  mixed  fertilizer.  There  are  50  pounds  of  actual 
potash  in  100  pounds  of  the  sulphate.  At  the  price 
named,  that  costs  seven  cents  a  pound  for  actual  pot¬ 
ash,  or  10%  cents  for  the  amount  in  100  pounds  of 
your  fertilizer.  For  less  than  85  cents,  therefore,  you 
can  buy  the  plant  food  for  which  you  pay  $1.30  in  the 
mixed  goods.  Of  course,  this  is  on  the  supposition 
that  the  bone  analyzes  at  least  3%  per  cent  nitrogen 
and  20  per  cent  phosphoric  acid.  A  mixture  of  50 
pounds  of  the  bone,  12  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
either  10  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  20  of  cotton-seed  meal, 
will  give  you  a  much  better  fertilizer  than  the  100 
pounds  of  the  mixed  goods  with  sulphate  of  potash 
added.  The  advantage  of  adding  the  nitrate  is  that 
it  is  quickly  soluble,  and  will  help  feed  the  young 
plants  early  in  the  season. 

Dynamite,  Corrosive  Sublimate  and  Fertilizers. 

F.  H.  R.,  New  York. — 1.  Where  can  a  farmer  buy  dynamite  ? 
Will  the  railroads  carry  the  stuff  ?  2.  Where  can  the  corros¬ 
ive  sublimate  be  bought  ?  What  is  its  cost  per  pound  ?  How 
much  will  treat  150  bushels  of  seed  potatoes  ?  3.  Would  it  be  ad¬ 
visable  in  applying  commercial  fertilizer  to  potatoes,  to  sow  it 
with  a  grain  drill,  work  it  into  the  soil  with  some  good  harrow, 
then  plow  the  ground,  say,  eight  inches  deep,  fit,  and  plant  the 
potatoes  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Write  to  the  Atlantic  Dynamite  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Yes,  the  railroads  carry 
it.  2.  Of  any  druggist.  Its  cost  varies  with  the 
location  and  the  quantity  purchased.  One  pound  of 
corrosive  sublimate  will  be  ample  for  that  quantity  of 
seed.  3.  No.  Do  not  plow  the  fertilizer  under.  Put 
it  on  last — near  to  the  surface.  The  grain  drill  will 
give  enough  harrowing. 

A  Chemical  Mixture  for  Potatoes. 

If.  V.  T.,  Ifarwinton,  Conn. — What  is  the  analysis  of  the  following 
mixture:  800  pounds  fine  ground  bone,  800  pounds  cotton-seed 
meal,  150  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  200  pounds  dissolved  South 
Carolina  rock,  200  pounds  high  grade  sulphate  potash  ?  Will  the 
above  mixture  contain  enough  soluble  phosphoric  acid  for  pota¬ 
toes,  the  ingredients  all  being  of  the  best  ? 

Ans. — By  avera/je  analyses,  these  substances  will 
contain : 


Lbs. 

Nitrogen. 

Phos.  acid. 

Potash. 

800  bone . 

....  28 

160 

800  cotton-seed  meal. 

. . . .  56 

24 

16 

150  nitrate . 

200.  dissolved  rock 

200  Sulphate  potash . 

. .  . .  24 

24’ 

ioo 

2150 

108 

208 

116 

Of  course,  these  are  average  analyses.  Some  of  these 
ingredients — like  the  bone — may  contain  more  or  less 
of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  We  would  prefer 
somewhat  more  potash,  say,  50  pounds  more  of  the 
sulphate.  With  that  added,  the  mixture  ought  to  do 
well  on  potatoes.  We  consider  that  the  200  pounds 
dissolved  rock  supplies  ample  soluble  phosphoric  acid. 

Sowing  Grass  Seeds  ;  Humus,  Etc. 

E.  D.  G.,  Ashburnham,  Mass. — 1.  The  past  season,  I  raised  an 
acre  of  sweet  corn  and  garden  truck  on  an  exhausted  piece  of 
land,  using  eight  cords  of  stable  manure  and  400  pounds  of  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizer.  Which  will  give  the  best  grass,  to  seed  as  it  is  next 
spring,  or  raise  a  crop  of  potatoes  first,  using  one  ton  of  high- 
grade  potato  fertilizer  per  acre  ?  2.  Will  a  crop  of  oats  or  corn 
leave  the  land  as  well  supplied  with  humus  as  it  was  before  they 
were  grown  ?  3.  Will  Crimson  clover  do  well  here  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Our  way  would  be  to  plant  potatoes  this 
year  with  the  fertilizer,  and  follow  with  rye  or  wheat 
in  the  fall,  sowing  the  grass  seed  with  the  grain.  2. 
Yes,  we  think  so,  if  the  stubble  is  left  reasonably 
long.  3.  We  hope  so,  but  are  not  prepared  to  say  defi¬ 
nitely  until  we  hear  from  the  people  who  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  it. 

Any  Fodder  Earlier  than  Oats  and  Peas  ? 

W.  If.  M.,  Canton,  0. — 1.  Is  there  any  crop  that  I  can  raise  for 
feeding  purposes  this  year,  that  would  be  better  than  peas  and 
oats,  that  would  occupy  the  ground  for  a  shorter  period  ?  2.  How 
many  of  each  should  be  sown,  and  how  ?  3.  Is  the  new  fodder 
pea,  the  Mummy,  better  than  the  Canada  field  ?  4.  Could  the 
crop  be  taken  off  in  time  to  occupy  the  land  to  grow  a  late  crop  of 
tomatoes  ?  5.  What  variety  of  corn  do  you  recommend  to  sow  for 
fodder  ?  How  much  per  acre  ?  In  drills  or  broadcast  ?  My  land 
is  gravelly  loam,  and  rather  poor.  Can  I  sow  buckwheat  after 
harvesting  the  peas  and  oats,  and  turn  under,  or  would  you  rec¬ 
ommend  a  better  plan.  I  sowed  some  Crimson  clover  last  fall, 
and  so  far,  it  promises  me  a  crop,  although  we  have  had  zero 
weather.  Could  I,  after  turning  under  the  buckwheat,  have  time 
to  sow  Crimson  clover  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No.  2.  On  the  Ohio  University  Farm 
(Columbus,  0.),  on  quite  rich  soil,  last  spring,  they 
drilled,  March  31,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  of  peas 
aDd  two  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  and  had  an  immense 
yield  of  excellent  green  forage,  which  was  cut  and 
fed  between  June  17  and  July  5.  3.  Sow  either  the 

White  or  Blue  Canada  field  peas.  The  Mummy  will 
more  likely  yield  ashes  of  sorrow  than  60  bushels  of 
dry  grain  per  acre.  4.  Yes ;  if  you  cut  the  oats  and 
peas  for  green  fodder,  and  have  your  tomato  plants 
large  and  vigorous,  say,  from  8  to  12  inches  high  with 
good  strong  stalks  ready  to  go  in  immediately.  To  do 
this,  you  will  need  to  transplant  one  or  more  times 
between  the  seeding  bed  and  the  field.  5.  If  by  fod¬ 
der  you  mean  the  whole  crop  to  be  fed  from  the  silo 
or  dry  without  husking,  and  if  you  wish  the  largest 
possible  food  value  per  acre,  plant  the  best,  rather 
late  maturing,  variety  that  is  grown  in  your  locality. 
Plant  either  in  hills  or  drills— as  you  prefer  for  con- 
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venience  of  cultivation  and  harvesting.  Do  not  broad¬ 
cast.  The  crop  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  The 
fact  alone  of  its  being  planted  in  hills  rather  than 
drills,  or  vice  versa,  will  make  no  difference  in  the 
yield  ;  the  number  of  stalks  per  acre  being  the  real 
detei'mining  factor.  Plant  in  rows  the  same  distance 
apart  as  is  usual  with  you  for  a  field  crop  of  grain, 
and  at  the  rate  of  one  grain  every  six  inches  in  the 
row.  Your  land  should  be  fairly  well  suited  to  all  the 
crops  you  mention. 

If  you  can  sow  your  buckwheat  any  time  in  June, 
you  probably  could  turn  under  a  fair  crop  early  in 
September.  The  Crimson  clover  sown  immediately 
thereafter  in  your  latitude  would  be  as  likely  to  catch 
as  at  any  other  time.  If  you  care  to  have  peas  and 
oats  mature  a  grain  crop,  or  even  if  not,  if  Crimson 
clover  does  well  in  your  latitude,  which  is  still  an 
open  question,  you  would  do  well  to  follow  the  oats 
and  peas  directly  with  Crimson  clover.  You  v\ould 
thus  save  one  seeding  and  preparation  of  soil,  and 
have  all  the  time  for  growth  of  a  leguminous  crop — 
the  best  kind  to  improve  your  land.  Buckwheat  is 
not  particularly  valuable  as  a  fertilizer,  except  in  the 
way  of  adding  humus  to  the  soil  to  improve  its  physical 
condition.  If  you  do  not  care  to  risk  the  clover,  sow 
rye  at  the  same  time  and  plow  under  the  following 
spring.  F.  p.  s. 

Ohio  State  University. 

Grass  Sown  With  Peas  and  Oats. 

T.  McD.,  Morrisbury ,  Out. — In  sowing  peas  and  oats  Tin:  R.  N.-Y. 
recommends  plowing  the  peas  under  four  to  six  inches  deep, 
and  sowing  the  oats  on  top  after  the  peas  germinate.  What 
would  be  the  chances  of  securing  a  good  stand  for  meadow  by 
seeding  with  the  oats  ?  In  such  case,  what  quantities  of  peas  and 
oats  would  you  recommend  ?  Of  the  several  native  grasses,  what 
kinds  are  most  suitable  under  such  circumstances  'i  What  quan¬ 
tity  would  be  most  likely  to  do  well  on  good  rich,  well-drained 
soil?  Would  clover,  or  combinations  of  clover,  be  most  suitable? 
If  so,  in  what  quantities?  I  have  the  Canada  field  pea,  Egyptian 
Mummy  and  Parisian  Blue,  all  of  which  differ  in  their  habits  of 
growth,  and  shall  use  the  variety  you  recommend.  Is  there  any 
distinction  between  Crimson,  Giant  Incarnate,  and  German  Mam¬ 
moth  clovers  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

In  most  climates  where  the  sun  is  not  too  hot,  seed¬ 
ing  with  spring  grain  is  often  quite  as  successful  as 
with  winter  grain.  Care  should  be  taken  to  seed  light 
with  the  grain  in  order  to  give  the  young  grass  air 
and  sunlight.  Then,  too,  pains  should  be  taken  to 
get  the  spring  crop  in  early.  Three  pecks  of  peas  and 
1  bushel  of  oats  per  acre,  would  be  thick  enough  if 
grass  seed  is  to  be  sown  with  them.  Timothy  is  one 
of  the  hardiest,  if  not  the  hardiest,  grass  that  we  have. 
It  not  only  germinates  easily  and  certainly,  but  is 
enabled  to  stand  both  cold  and  drought  to  a  degree. 
It  loves  a  rather  rich,  moist  soil.  Some  of  the  legumi¬ 
nous  plants,  particularly  Medium  clover,  should 
always  find  a  place  among  the  grasses.  One  is  a 
nitrogen  consumer  the  other  a  nitrogen  producer. 
Six  quarts  of  Timothy  seed,  and  four  of  clover,  three 
parts  of  which  should  be  Medium,  undone  part  Alsike, 
would  make  a  very  liberal  seeding  for  the  meadow. 
That  variety  of  peas  and  oats  will  be  best,  if  one  of 
the  chief  objects  is  to  secure  a  good  meadow,  which 
has  the  fewest  leaves  and  shades  the  ground  the  least. 
Trifolium  incarnatum  is  an  annual  leguminous  plant, 
and  does  best  when  sowed  in  early  fall.  This  variety 
of  clover  is  known  throughout  the  entire  Middle  and 
Southern  States  as  Crimson  clover,  and  the  names  men¬ 
tioned  are  not  common  or  appropriate  to  the  variety.  1 1 
is  just  possible  that  1  ‘German”  and  *  ‘Mammoth”  clovers 
may  be  another  variety  of  Tri folium  incarnatum.  The 
only  safe  way  is  to  buy  the  seed  by  its  true  name,  and 
hold  the  seedsman  responsible  for  the  variety  being 
true  to  name. 

English  Rye  Grass  for  Pasture. 

M.  M.  V.,  IF.  Liberty,  IF.  Va. — Wiiat  is  the  value  of  English  Rye 
grass  for  pasture  and  meadow  compared  with  other  grasses  ? 
What  as  to  permanency  ? 

Ans. — As  a  pasture  grass,  it  has  few  superiors, 
especially  for  the  South.  It  is  said  to  give  a  fine 
flavor  to  butter  and  cheese.  In  the  South,  it  is  a  per¬ 
ennial  ;  in  the  North  an  annual,  producing  about  two 
tons  of  hay  per  acre,  and  an  aftermath  for  pasturing. 

Two  New  Forage  Plants. 

J.  C.  H.,  Fairview,  Ga. — 1.  Are  Hungarian  Brome  grass  and  Sag- 
halin  valuable  forage  plants?  2.  If  the  latter  had  a  good  stand  on 
land  and  I  wished  to  destroy  it  and  work  in  some  other  crop,  could 
it  be  done  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Not  much  seems  to  be  known  of  Hungarian 
Brome  grass  in  this  country.  It  is  the  principal  forage 
grass  in  parts  of  Hungary,  and  thrives  on  soil  too 
poor  for  many  other  grasses.  It  resembles  the  better 
known  Rescue  or  Schrader’s  grass,  except  that  this  is 
an  annual  and  the  other  is  supposed  to  be  a  perennial. 
The  Hungarian,  it  is  said,  is  preferred  to  any  other 
grass  in  parts  of  California.  We  have  a  report  that 
says  that  four  tons  of  hay  per  acre  were  cut  in  October 
from  seed  sown  in  February.  It  grows  about  two 
feet  high.  It  is  valued  in  some  parts  of  Iowa.  2.  We 
have  already  several  times  told  our  readers  all  that 
we  know,  and  about  all  that  is  really  known,  of 
Saghalin  (Sacaline).  We  would  not  advise  our  friend 


to  plant  it  except  in  an  experimental  way.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  eradicate  when  once  established.  It  may 
have  a  special  value  for  land  too  wet  or  too  dry  for 
other  forage  plants. 

What  Became  of  the  Salt  ? 

IF.  E.  M.,  Brookton ,  N.  Y. — I  always  learn  something  new  and 
valuable  every  week  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  had  always  supposed 
that  salt  was  very  soluble.  On  page  103,  I  learn  that  it  is  not;  that 
it  may  be  scattered  upon  damp  clover  hay  as  it  is  placed  in  the 
mow,  the  hay  left  in  the  mow  indefinitely,  and  the  salt  shaken  out 
of  the  hay  any  time  that  is  desirable.  I  have  sowed  salt  upon  the 
ground  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  in  such  quantities  that 
the  ground  looked  quite  white.  The  next  morning,  although  it  was 
quite  dry  weather,  not  one  grain  of  that  salt  was  to  be  seen.  What 
I  wish  to  learn  now  is,  who  or  what  was  it  that  waltzed  over  that 
ground  and  shook  out  that  salt  or  otherwise  disposed  of  it  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  yes,  salt  is  very  soluble.  Now  just  think 
a  moment  and  see  what  becomes  of  the  salt  when  it 
dissolves.  Boil  salt  water  so  that  you  drive  off  all  the 
moisture,  and  there  is  the  salt  again.  You  can’t  drive 
the  salt  away  in  steam  or  as  gas  ;  and,  therefore, 
when  the  moisture  dries  out  of  that  hay,  what  is  there 
for  the  salt  to  do  but  to  take  solid  form  again,  and 
shake  out  of  the  hay  ?  While  the  salt  you  put  on  the 
soil  had  disappeared  from  sight,  it  was  not  destroyed. 
If  you  could  have  leached  that  soil  and  boiled  down 
the  leachings,  there  would  be  your  salt  again. 

Points  About  Fall  Plowing. 

A.  C.  L..  Blooming  Grove,  Ind.— The  R.  N.-Y.  advised  farmers 
by  all  means  to  plow  our  sod  in  the  fall.  T.  B.  Terry  was  here  at 
our  farmers’  institute  this  winter,  and  he  warned  us,  by  all  means, 
not  to  plow  our  sod  until  spring.  I  would  like  to  know  which  is 
right. 

Ans. — We  think  Mr.  Terry  has  some  of  the  right, 
and  he  will  probably  say  The  It.  N.-Y.  has  some  of  it 
too.  In  other  words,  this  is  a  question  that  will  not 
stand  any  ironclad,  “yes  or  no”  answer.  It  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  soil,  the  crop  to  follow  it,  inamire 
to  be  used,  etc.  If  we  had  a  tough,  hard  sod  like  an 
old  pasture,  we  would  have  plowed  it  last  fall,  and 
left  the  furrows  standing  up  to  the  weather.  The 
frost  and  cold  of  this  hard  winter  would  have  given 


these  tough  roots  a  better  working  than  any  tool  we 
know  of.  If  we  were  to  plant  corn  on  it  this  spring, 
a  working  with  the  Cutaway,  disc  or  spring-tooth, 
would  fit  the  land.  For  potatoes  we  would  plow  again, 
and  call  last  year’s  plowing  time  well  spent.  On  a 
sloping  sod,  on  which  we  wished  to  use  manure,  say,  for 
this  year’s  corn — we  would  not,  as  a  rule,  plow  in  the 
fall,  but  haul  the  manure  on  this  sod  as  fast  as  made, 
and  plow  it  all  under  in  the  spring.  This  would  give 
less  waste  of  manure,  easier  hauling  for  the  teams, 
and  quite  a  growth  of  grass  to  plow  under  for  the  corn. 
Our  opinion  is  that  in  a  winter  like  the  past,  the  action 
of  frost  on  our  upturned  sod  is  of  more  value  than  the 
extra  spring  growth.  We  have  always  been  careful 
to  say  that  fall  plowing  is  not  a  sufficient  preparation 
for  the  next  spring’s  crop  of  potatoes.  We  would  al¬ 
ways  replow  for  that  crop. 

Bean  Straw  and  Feeding  Lambs. 

V.  II.  IF.,  Charlotte,  Md. — We  raise  a  good  many  beans.  The 
straw  is  used  largely  for  feed,  principally  for  sheep,  although  horses 
and  cattle  eat  them  greedily.  I  am  raising  hothouse  lambs,  and 
am  feeding  the  ewes  bean  straw  in  the  morning,  wheat  straw  at 
noon,  clover  hay  at  night,  roots,  all  they  will  eat  clean  at  10  o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  For  grain,  I  feed  36 
pounds  a  day  of  the  following  mixture  :  Two  parts,  by  weight, 
corn  meal,  two  parts  oatmeal,  or  ground  oats,  two  parts  wheat 
bran,  and  one  part  new  process  oil  meal.  The  lambs  have  a 
trough  filled  with  two  parts  oil  meal,  one  part  wheat  bran  and 
one  part  oats,  that  they  can  run  to  at  all  times.  Can  you  suggest 
a  better  combination,  using  the  same  or  part  of  the  same  feeds  ? 
What  is  the  feeding  value  of  Alsike  clover  ?  Is  it  as  good  for  the 
land  as  Red  clover?  The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  speaks 
very  highly  of  spurry  and  the  flat  pea.  What  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
opinion  of  them?  Are  any  of  the  new  millets  superior  to  the 
Golden  millet  or  Hungarian  grass,  for  hay  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  GEORGE  C.  WATSON. 

Of  the  coarse  fodders,  nothing  exceeds  in  value, 
well-cured  clover  hay  for  sheep.  Bean  straw  may  be 
substituted  in  part  to  very  good  advantage,  however, 
but  it  is  not  thought  that  bean  straw  can  take  the 


place  of  clover  hay  where  it  forms  a  principal  part  of 
the  coarse  fodder.  Alsike  and  Red  clover  have  about 
the  same  feeding  value,  and  a  chemical  analysis  shows 
them  to  have  about  the  same  nutritive  ratio.  The 
following  table  gives  the  chemical  analysis  of  Alsike, 
Red  clover,  bean  straw  and  bean  hulls  or  pods  : 

Carbo- 

Protein.  Fiber.  hydrates.  Fat. 


Alsike .  12.8  25.6  40.7  2.9 

Red  clover .  12.3  24.8  38.1  3.3 

Bean  straw .  9.9  33.6  31.8  1.5 

Bean  hulls .  10.6  35.2  30.3  1.5 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  bean  straw  contains  somewhat 
less  of  the  protein  or  albuminoids  than  the  clovers, 
but  because  the  bean  straw  is  relished  by  the  sheep, 
it  can  be  fed  in  moderate  amounts  to  good  advantage. 

In  some  respects,  Alsike  is  inferior  to  Red  clover  for 
improving  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil.  The 
Red  clover  has  a  much  longer  tap  root  than  the 
Alsike,  and  on  this  account  the  heavier  soils  are 
improved  more,  mechanically,  by  the  growth  of  this 
plant  than  they  would  be  by  the  growth  of  Alsike. 
So  far  as  the  merits  of  the  two  plants  are  compared  in 
the  gathering  of  nitrogen,  it  cannot  be  said  that  one 
is  superior  to  the  other. 

If  the  sheep  are  provided  with  warm  quarters,  it 
would  seem  best  to  add  four  parts  of  bran  to  the  grain 
ration  instead  of  two.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
stables  are  not  warm,  it  would  seem  that  the  ration 
ought  not  to  be  changed  so  far  as  the  grain  is  con¬ 
cerned.  In  regard  to  the  grain  for  the  young  lambs  ; 
that  mentioned  will  answer  admirably  for  a  part  of 
the  feed.  Young  lambs  will  eat  considerably  more 
grain  if  they  have  a  variety.  They  will  eat  well  of 
one  kind  of  grain  for  a  day  or  two  or,  perhaps,  three 
days,  and  then  if  they  can  have  a  change,  their  food 
is  relished  better  than  would  have  been  the  case  had 
they  been  given  one  kind  of  grain  all  the  time.  If 
ground  feed  be  given,  and  a  little  sugar  sprinkled  on 
it  from  time  to  time,  they  will  eat  more  than  they 
would  without  the  sugar.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
young  lambs  just  learning  to  eat  grain.  In  raising 
hothouse  lambs,  it  is  the  extra  few  pounds  of  fat  that 
give  the  greatest  profit  ;  so  anything  we  can  do  to 
make  these  lambs  enjoy  life,  and  get  them  to  eat  more 
food,  will  tend  toward  this  end.  Spurry  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  some  experiment  stations,  and  quite 
severely  condemned  by  others.  In  some  places  it  is 
considered  an  objectionable  weed.  Probably  there  is 
no  kind  of  millet  or  Hungarian  grass  that  is  superior 
to  the  one  mentioned. 

Early  Tomatoes. 

Maryland. — I  think  the  statement  of  W.  S.  Bacon,  page  84,  is  a 
“  little  off”  In  regard  to  cold  frames.  He  says  that  he  picks  ripe 
tomatoes,  raised  in  boxes  in  his  greenhouse,  about  June  20,  and 
that  plants  from  cold  frames  do  not  ripen  fruit  much  before  July 
4.  My  plants  all  come  from  cold  frames,  and  I  picked  ripe  toma- 
toos  last  year  June  18,  and  was  selling  in  crates  June  22.  This 
was  the  Conqueror. 

Ans. — You  evidently  overlook  the  difference  in  lati¬ 
tude  between  your  place  and  New  Jersey.  Try  Mr. 
Bacon’s  method  and  see  if  you  do  not  gain  two  weeks 
or  more.  Mr.  Bacon  sold  his  first  tomatoes  J  une  20, 
but  really  picked  ripe  ones  several  days  previous. 

Will  Hog  Cholera  Return  ? 

J.  L.  G.,  Hughey,  Penn.—  Last  spring,  I  lost  nearly  all  my  hogs 
with  cholera.  I  shall  be  compelled  to  put  my  hogs  on  the  same 
range  this  spring.  Will  I  be  safe  in  carrying  many,  or  would  I 
better  thin  them  out  pretty  well  before  I  put  them  out  ?  What  can 
I  do  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  disease  again  this  year?  Is  there 
any  danger  provided  no  diseased  hogs  are  brought  in  ? 

Ans. — If  there  has  been  no  disease  on  the  range 
since  last  spring,  there  will  be  very  little,  if  any, 
danger  in  turning  on  to  it  this  spring.  However,  it 
would  be  a  wise  precaution  not  to  carry  too  large  a 
number  this  season.  There  is  probably  nothing  you 
can  do  to  prevent  the  disease,  beyond  making  sure 
that  no  infected  animals  are  introduced,  or  that  your 
animals  do  not  come  in  contact  with  diseased  animals. 
Should  the  disease  again  make  its  appearance,  try  the 
remedy  advised  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  which  is  given  on  page  105.  f.  l.  k. 

Mange  or  Itch  on  Cattle. 

W.  II.  C.,  Logan's  Ferry,  Pa. — Last  fall,  before  housing  my 
stock,  a  heifer  was  put  in  my  neighbor’s  stable  for  a  few  days. 
Soon  afterwards,  she  seemed  nearly  crazy  with  itch,  and  has 
rubbed  the  hair  off  in  many  places.  I  could  find  no  insects,  but 
rubbed  her  with  sulphur.  A  cow  in  the  next  stall  has  also  begun 
to  manifest  the  same  symptoms.  What  shall  I  do  for  them  ? 

Ans. — Your  cattle  are  evidently  affected  with  the 
mange,  in  which  the  parasite  is  very  small  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass. 
Scrub  the  affected  portions  of  the  animal  with  a 
strong  suds  of  soft  soap  and  warm  water,  breaking  up 
and  removing  the  crusts  and  scabs  as  far  as  possible. 
Then  apply  the  following  mixture  with  a  sponge  or 
brush  :  Creolin  and  oil  of  tar,  of  each  one  ounce  ;  soft 
soap,  one-half  pint ;  sulphur,  one-half  pound  ;  alcohol, 
one  pint ;  mix  and  shake  well  together.  V/ash  off 
with  the  soft-soap  suds  in  two  days.  Repeat  this 
treatment  on  the  sixth  day,  to  destroy  any  remaining 
parasites  that  may  have  hatched  since  the  first  appli¬ 
cation.  The  stalls  where  the  affected  animals  stood, 
or  preferably  the  whole  stable,  should  be  white¬ 
washed  with  freshly  slaked  quicklime,  to  which  add 
one  pint  of  kerosene  to  each  two  gallons  of  white¬ 
wash  ;  or  it  should  be  scrubbed  with  a  solution  of 
strong  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  one-half  pint,  water 
two  gallons.  F.  L.  k. 

(Fanners'  Club  continued  on  pa/jes  1!)4  and  105.) 
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Mu.  Falconer,  editor  of  Gardening', 
gives  the  following  list  which  he  has 
found  during  a  long  experience,  to  be 
the  best  pears  to  grow  as  dwarfs  :  Mar¬ 
garet,  Gilfard,  Clapp’s  Favorite, -Bartlett, 
Seckel,  Sheldon,  Hose,  Anjou.  We 
would  add  to  the  above  list  for  quince 
stock,  Howell,  Hardy  and  Angouleme. . . 

To  those  who  intend  to  sow  lawn  grass 
seed  this  spring,  we  proffer  a  little  ad¬ 
vice.  There  is  nothing  new  about  it. 
1 1  has  been  said  many  times.  Still,  it  will 
be  new  to  many,  and  if  followed,  will 
certainly  prove  of  service,  Never  sow 
Timothy  or  oats  “  to  protect”  the  finer 
grasses,  unless  convinced  that  the  weaker 
plant  will  grow  more  vigorously  if  par¬ 
tially  starved  by  the  rank-growing  plant. 
Don’t  sow  clover — except  it  may  be  a 
little  White  clover — Orchard  grass,  Vel¬ 
vet  grass  (especially  avoid  the  last — it  is 
the  worst  weed  that  can  be  sown  upon 
the  lawn),  Tall  Oat  grass,  Meadow  Fes¬ 
cue,  Perennial  Ilye  grass,  Italian  Rye 
grass,  Sheep's  Fescue,  Hard  Fescue. 
Nearly  all  the  seedsmen,  as  all  know, 
sell  lawn  mixtures  presented  under 
various  taking  names.  Some  of  these, 
as  shown  by  careful  examinations,  con¬ 
tain  no  really  objectionable  kinds  of 
seeds.  The  base  of  most  of  them  is 
either  .June  grass  or  Red-top  or  both, 
which,  for  northern  climates,  are  the 
very  best  kinds  for  lawns. 

Many  years  ago,  our  respected  friend, 
Dr.  VV.  J.  Real,  examined  the  “  Fine 
Lawn  Mixtures”  from  a  number  of  lead¬ 
ing  seedsmen.  Here  is  one  of  the  many 
results  of  the  examination  : 


June  grass  (Kentucky  Blue) . 995 

Perennial  Rye  Grass . 373 

Orchard  grass . 337 

Red-top . 212 

Velvet  grass .  22 


A  few  seeds  of  each  of  the  following 
were  likewise  found :  chess,  plantain, 
sorrel,  Timothy,  crowfoot,  shepherd’s 
purse. 

The  above  mixture  was  sold  for  $4  per 
bushel.  It  was  valuable  only  for  the 
June  grass  and  Red-top  it  contained. 
Rut  if  we  throw  out  all  but  these  two,  it 
would  make  the  price  equivalent  to  at 
least  $6  per  bushel.  Why  pay  $6  for 
them  when  clean  seed  of  either  may  be 
bought  for  about  $2  a  bushel  ? . 

An  Important  Correction. — On  page 
120  of  the  “Catalogue  Number,”  appeared 
an  illustration  of  the  new"  and  promising 
novelty,  the  Japan  Mayberry,  offered 
this  season  by  many  leading  firms.  The 
engraving  was  executed  by  Mr.  A.  Rlanc, 
a  distinguished  artist  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  We  are  informed  by  a  friend  who 
has  seen  this  plant  in  fruit  in  the  grounds 
of  the  originator,  Mr.  Luther  Rurbank, 
that  it  is  not  the  Japan  Mayberry  at  all. 
lie  writes  as  follows:  “  The  cuts  made  by 
Rlanc,  and  used  by  several  trustworthy 
firms  in  their  catalogues,  seem  to  me 
very  much  overdrawn  in  size,  shape  and 
manner  of  growth.  The  berries  do  not 
grow  as  large  ;  they  do  not  grow  in 
clusters,  but  always  singly,  one  in  a 
place,  and  do  not  ever  present  the  ap¬ 
pearance  shown  in  the  cuts.  I  write 
this  simply  to  post  you,  as  you  are  gen¬ 
erally  depended  upon  to  expose  horti¬ 
cultural  frauds  and  exaggerations.” 

The  writer  of  the  above  thinks  highly 
of  this  Mayberry,  mind  you,  good  readers. 
The  illustration  is,  as  stated,  not  true  to 


DROUGHT  PROOF  FIELD  CORN. 

Here  is  something  new.  Despite  110  days  with¬ 
out  a  drop  of  rain,  Salzer’s  new  Yellow  Dent  corn 
yielded  on  a  large  acreage  over  68  bushels  per 
acre,  while  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
the  average  yield  on  corn,  but  a  trifle  over  20 
bushels  per  acre  in  the  United  States.  Now  think 
of  the  possibilities  of  this  corn  in  a  good  corn 
season  !  It  will  go  double  this  yield  then  or  136 
bushels. 

IT  You  Will  Cut  Tills  Out  and  Send  It 

with  14c.  postage  to  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Com¬ 
pany,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  get  free  a  package 
of  this  Drought  Proof  Corn  and  their  mam¬ 
moth  catalogue.— Adv. 


Nature,  and  a  gross  exaggeration  in  the 
respects  pointed  out.  If  the  information 
of  our  friend  is  wrong,  then  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Rurbank  who 
deprecates  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  individual,  any  misrepresentation 
of  his  “  new  creations.”  He  is  satisfied 
— and  may  well  be — to  let  them  rest 
wholly  upon  their  own  merits . 

In  reply  to  our  call,  Mr.  John  J.  Rlack, 
of  New  Castle,  Del.,  sends  us  three  fine 
specimens  of  a  seedling  of  the  Lady 
apple  which  originated  upon  his  farm. 
These  apples  are  just  of  the  shape  of  the 
Lady,  but  twice  as  large  and  of  better 
quality.  He  says  that  the  tree  is  very 
productive,  and  the  apple  is  a  very  long 
keeper.  Thus  we  see  from  ample  testi¬ 
mony,  that  seedlings  of  the  Lady  may 
produce  varieties  far  more  valuable  than 
the  parent . 

Scarlet  Cashmere  Turnip. — This,  it 
is  claimed,  is  even  earlier  than  the  Extra 
Early  Milan,  and  is  distinct  in  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  small,  rarely  exceeding  three 
inches  in  diameter.  The  outer  color  of 
the  turnip  is  a  rich  scarlet  verging  on 
crimson.  The  flesh  is  crisp,  tender  and 

very  fine  grained . 

(Continued  on  next  page). 
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^  1  Bright  alike  outside  and 

"inside.”  Mailed  Free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  With  each  copy  we  will  send 
I  (flat)  a  beautiful  painting  of  New 
ISweet  Peas  until  the  500,000  have  all  [ 
1  been  called  for.  Send  a  postal  to-day. 

'  \V.  Alien  Burpee  &  Co.,  Plilliulit, 
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|  Delicate,  Dainty,  Lovely  ! 


=  Q  A  Varieties  of  the  Newest  a  f\  _  = 

5  rzL  v/  Large  Flowering  Sorts  for  |  ■  2 

~  mixed  in  one  large  one  ounce  packet—  = 
=  together  with  our  handsome  and  original  = 
■  SEED  CATALOGUE.  Send  at  once.  § 

I  Johnson  &  Stokes,  I 
f M7*SS.?W  Philadelphia.  I 


SHALL  I  PLANT? 


We  answer  these  questions  fully,  and  you  will  i 
find  it  profitable  to  write  us.  You  cannot  find  1 
better  or  lower  prices 

Trees,  Shrubs,  'Rhododendrons, 
Roses,  Hardy  Perennials 

|  than  we  offer,  and  many  rare  novelties  hard  to  j 
|  obtain.  Planting  Plans  and  Suggestions,  gratis, 
with  unique  Catalogues  finely  illustrated  with  \ 
- .  photogravures. 

; ijarKcst Nurse'; in  Shady  Hill  Nursery  Co., 

New  England.  i  102  State  St..  Boston,  Mass,  i 
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READER 


IF  YOU 
LOVE 

choice  only,  address  ELLIS  BROS.. 
Keene,  N.H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  C?TR I0E. 


RARE  FLOWERS 


Gladiolus  Bulbs 


j  Fine  mixed.  25c.  per  dozen. 
I  Common  18c.  per  dozen. 
MARIA  LKM01NE  (Orchid  marked).  25c.  per  dozen ; 
bulblets.  10,  15  and  20c  per  100.  Free  by  mail  postpaid. 
FAY  KENNELL,  Grower,  Box  2.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Lovely 
Flowers 
Given 
Away 


To  introduce  my  SEE  OS 
and  BIJ1, IJS,  I  will  mail  2 
New  Excelsior  Double 
Dwarf  Pearl  Tuberose 
Bulbs,  sure  to  bloom  early; 
4  Gladioli  Bulbs  — fancy 
1  mixed,  lovely  spikes  all  colors, 
nothing  can  equal  these ;  1  packet 
Marguerite  Carnation,  —give 
elegant  flowers  in  4  mos.  from  seed ; 
1  pkt.  Pansy— The  Alice,  finest 
mxd.,  every  color  imaginable;  1  pkt. 
1  Poppy— Golden  Gate,  nothing 
makes  a  grander  show;  1  packet  Sweet  Peas— Eck- 
ford’s  Choice,  mixed,  over  30  sorts,  simply  grand  ;  1 
pkt.  Phlox,  fancy  mxd.,  includes  many  wonderful  cols. ; 
1  pkt.  Chinese  Pinks,  all  colors,  and  a  flower  everyone 
wants;  1  pkt.  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  for  Wild  Gar¬ 
den-over  100  kinds  that  will  grow  and  bloom  freely. 

The  above  are  selling  for  SI. 00,  but  as  I  have  grown  100,000  col¬ 
lections  simply  to  introduce  my  Seeds  and  Bulbs,  ■will  mail  the 
complete  lot,  for  only  25  cents  to  pay  postage,  packing,  etc.  They 
will  bloom  this  season  and  make  a  great  display.  Order  at 
once  before  all  are  taken.  Catalogue  of  Vegetables  and  lovety 
Flowers  FREE  with  each  order.  Full  of  Bargains. 

0 T  If  you  send  silver  or  Money  Order,  a  Floral  Work  of  ail 
In  ten  colors  and  5^  cent  certificate  is  sent  free.  Address 

F.  B.  MILLS,  Box  147,  ROSE  HILL,  N.Y. 


CATALOG  TREE-  ALNEER’S 


PlantTested  Carden,  Flowerand  Farm  Seeds 

and  be  sure  of  a  good  crop.  Our  stock  is  complete  and 
the  quality  is  unsurpassed. Send  t'orour  Free  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Tools,  Etc. 

W.  W.  BARNARD  &  CO.,  Chicago, 

(Successors  to  lilram  Sibley  &  Co.)  186  E.  Kinzie  St. 


RELIABLE  SEEDS 

We  give  Best  &  Most  Seeds  Cl  UP 

forthemoneylnAmerlca.wHI  t 

I  We  give  large  5c  pkts.  for  Sc. 
.By  oz.  and  lb.  Cheap.  Handsome 
ColoredCi^taloguemailedFree. 
Market  Gardeners  ask  UflUCY 
'or  Wholesale  Price  List  HI  U II  b  1 

ALNEER  BROS./ 


iNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirrniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

DBjCFR’OaELlABL_E  SEEDS 

IlCCn  O  PLANTS  and  BULBS) 

=  Aie  everywhere  known  as  Tlio  BEST.  Why  risk  poor  ones  when  the  best  cost  no  more.  Send  postages 
t=  stamp  for  Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1895— richly  Illustrated;  two  colored  plates  on  cover,  Er 

1  tL'S&Z'S*  &% fmSit.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  H4  Chestnut  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa.  i 


N. 


HICH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety-Fourth  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  applieation.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable, Flower  and  Farm  Seeds 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty 
.  of  established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts. 

We  Mail  it  FREE. 


J.M. THOR  BURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYo.RK 


TWO  AMERICAN  BEAUTIES. 


BLUE  BE/\UTY  or  Ciant  Perennial  Sweet 
Pea. — Flowers  two  inches  across  and  two 
and  a  half  long:  a  lovely  shade  of  azure- 
blue  with  feathery  markings  of  deeper 
blue  and  a  dash  of  pure,  clear  white  iu 
the  centre  of  each.  Forms  a  dense  vine 
6  to  8  feet  high,  covered  with  blossoms 
the  whole  of  July  and  August,  surpassing 
in  beauty  the  finest  Clematis.  Hardy, 
growing  more  beautiful  from  year  to 
year.  Seeds,  15c.  per  packet. 


PINK  BEAUTY  (Kosteletzkya).— One  oft 

the  greatest  floral  novelties  of  the  age. 
Perfectly  hardy  and  covered  all  summer 
and  autumn  with  flowers  as  large  and 
round  as  silver  dollars,  which  are  of  the 
most  tender  and  charming  bright  rosy- 
pink  imaginable.  Blooms  first  year  from 
seed  and  forms  a  dense,  shrubby  plant 
three  feet  high,  that  remains  in  perfection 
a  lifetime.  Succeeds  everywhere.  Seeds, 
25c.  per  packet.  1 


Strong  blooming  Plants  of  either,  by  mail,  each  25c.,  or  3  for  50c. 

ELEANOR,  the  only  large  very  early  Strawberry.  MARY  and  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER, 
the  biggest  and  best  of  all  Strawberries.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK,  the  most  valuable  Cherry. 
LOVETT’S  BEST  BLACKBERRY.  SUNBEAMS  CANNA,  immense  pure  golden  flowers.  FAXON 
SQUASH,  the  finest  vegetable  of  modern  times.  A  host  of  other  valuable  novelties,  and 
all  the  good  old  sorts  of  FRUITS,  FLOWERS  and  VEGETABLES. 

Everything  is  fully  described  in  our 

GUIDE  TO  HORTICULTURE, 

a  book  of  150  pages,  copiously  illustrated  and  beautifully  printed,  and  full  instructions 
given  for  planting,  pruning,  culture  and  management.  To  all  who  order  any  of  the 
above,  the  Guide  is  sent  Free.  To  those  who  send  Ten  Cents,  and  say  where  they  saw 
this  advertisement,  we  mail  a  bulb  of  the  lovely  Variegated-leaved  Tuberose,  three 
bulbs  of  Gladiolus  and  the  Guide. 

250  Acres  oi  Nursery.  41st  Year.  25,000  feet  of  Greenhouses. 


CAaTmaI  CaIa  Of  Choice  Seeds, 

DUG  I  rial  06TS  Plants  and  Fruits. 

By  mail  postpaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order 

by  the  letters  and  the  numbers  from  this  advertisement  NOW,  as  these  are  intro¬ 
ductory  sets,  notin  catalogue,  an  Eleteant  Annual  of  168  pages,  which  will 

be  sent  free  with  first  order.  If  none  of  these  sets  suit  you  and  you  want  anything 
in  our  line  send  for  CATALOGUE  FREE.  About  60  pages  devoted  to 
VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  TO  to  PLANTS  and  the 
balance  to  the  CREAM  OF  THE  FRUITS. 


Set  R— 16 pkts.  choiceVege table  Seeds, 16  s'ts..50c 
“  E— 20  pkts.  choice  Flower  Seeds,  20  sorts.  .50c 

*•  U— 2  Elegant  I’al ins . 50c 

“  *1—10  Sorts  Lovely  Everblooming  Roses.  .50c 

“  G— 10  Prize  Chrysanthemums,  10  sorts . 50c 

“  H— 4  Superb  French  Cannas,  4  sorts . 50c 

“  K— 10  Showy  Geraniums,  10  sorts . 50c 

“  L— 30  Fine  Gladioli  Flowering  Bulbs. ...50c 
“  N— 10  Tuberoses,  Double  Flowering  Size.  .50c 

“  0—10  Flowering  Plants,  10  sorts . 50c 

“  P — 6  Hardy  Ornamental  Shrubs,  6  sorts.  .50c 
“  Q— 6 Hardy  Climbing  Vines,  6sorts . 50c 


FRUIT  TREES,  Etc.-Mall  Size. 

Set  103—  8  Peach,  4  sorts . 50c 

“  104— 8  Apple,  4  sorts . 50c 

“  105—2  Pear,  2  Cherry . 50c 

“  106— 6  Grapes,  3  sorts . 50c 

“  107— 8  Grapes,  all  Concords . 50c 

“  108—4  Gooseberries,  4  sorts . 50c 

“  100—10  Currants,  3  sorts . 50c 

“  110—30  Raspberries,  5  sorts . 50c 

“  111—50  Strawberries,  5  sorts . 50c 

“  113—1  each  Japan  Chestnut  <fc  Walnut. 50c 

“  113—20  Blackberries,  4  sorts . 50c 


One-half  each  of  any  two  sets  50c.,  any  3  sets  ¥1.25,  5  sets  ¥2.00. 

EVERYTHING  OF  THE  BEST  FOR  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  LAWN, 
CARDEN,  GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY.  MILLIONS  OF  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

4 1 st  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  CREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  GO.,  Box  99  Painesville,  0. 


n  ROSES,  PLANTS, 
AND  SEEDS 


Our  GKAftiO  SET  of  13  Elegant  Ever-blooming  ROSES  for  only 
5Gcts.  by  mall,  post-paid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed, 


These  roses  are  fine  healthv  plants  and  will  bloom  all  this  Summer  in  pots  or  planted  out.  We 
guarantee  them  to  be  by  far  the  bestSOctn.  you  ever  invented  in  rones,  as  follows: 

RubyGold,  beautiful  shades  of  Copper  and  Gold.  Duchess  de  Brabant, 
flesh  color,  the  old  favorite.  Madame  de  Watteville,  the  famous  Tulip  Kose. 
Snowflake,  pure  White,  always  in  bloom.  Meteor,  rich  velvety  Crimson,  none 
better  La  France,  Silvery  Peach  and  Hose,  a  beauty.  Sunset,  Tawny  shade 
nf  vellow  verv  rich  Isabella  Sprunt.  deep  rich  Yellow.  Princess  Sagan,  richest,  Scarlet,  very 
Marie  Van  lloutte.  Creamy  White  and  Yellow.  Grace  Marling,  Satiny  Pink,  elegant 
lioBore  Uefresne,  Yellow,  flushed  Pink,  charming.  Marie  Guillot,  pure  White,  tinted  Lemon. 

Wliat  You  Can  Buy  for  50  Cents 

Set  '4— 13  Kver-blooming  Roses  all  different  .  50  c. 

'•  3ft  12  Fragrant  Carnation  Pinks,  12  kinds.  50  c. 

•  3(>  12  Lovely  Flowering  Begonias, all  sorts.50  c. 

*'  37— 111  Geraniums,  all  colors  and  kinds,  .  50  e. 

'  ‘  38— 15  Olinico  Prize  Chrysanthemums,  50  e. 

”  39—  4  Choice  Decorative  Palms,  try  them,  50  e. 

1  40—  5  Dwarf  French  Gannas,  ft  kinds,  .  50  e. 

••  41—12  Sweet  Scented  Double  Tube  Roses,  50  c. 


Set42— 20  Large  Flowered  Pansy  Plants,  ,  .  50  e. 

“  43—15  Coleus,  will  make  a  bright  bed,  .  .  50  e. 

“  44—12  Double  and  SingleFuchsias, all  colors  50  e. 
“  45—  6  Choice  Hardy  Shrubs,  6  sorts,  .  .  -50  e. 
“  46— 30  Pkts  Flower  Seeds,  no  two  alike  .  .  50  e. 
•'  47-20  Pkt’s  elegant  Sweet  Peas, all  different50  c. 
43-18  Pkt’s  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds  18  sorts  50  c. 


Yon  mav  select  half  of  anv  two  sets  for  50  cents,  or  3  complete  sets  for  *1  25.  any  5  nets  for  *2.00.  the 
entire  iftseti  for  Sft.oo ;  or  half 'of  each  set  for  *2.50  Get  your  neighbor  to  club  with  you.  Our  catalogue 
free  OBMEB  TO-DAY,  We  will  hold  the  plants  and  ship  them  any  time  you  may  desire.  Address, 

THE  GREAT  WESTERN  PLANT  CO.i  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
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RURALISMS — Continued. 

Mignonette  Lettuce. — This  is  likely 
to  prove  a  valuable  introduction.  The 
entire  plant  measures  only  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  said  to  be  more  solid 
and  compact  than  any  other  variety.  The 
outer  leaves  are  few,  and  cling1  so  closely 
to  the  head  that  it  is  almost  true  to  say 
that  it  is  all  head.  It  is  fit  for  use  about 
five  days  after  the  Boston  Market,  and 
stands  longer  without  going  to  seed  than 
that  variety . 

Abstracts. 

- Prof.  Bailey,  as  reported  in  the 

Florists’  Exchange:  “During  the  last  few 
years,  we  have  experienced  a  failure  of 
the  apple  crop.  Well,  you  are  reaping 
that  which  you  have  sown.  You  have 
talked  of  spraying,  which  is  good,  but 
you  can't  feed  a  horse  with  a  currycomb, 
and  so  in  growing  fruit  you  must  get 
down  to  the  fundamental  principles,  and 
attend  to  the  tillage  of  the  orchard. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  orchards  in  western 
New  York  are  in  sod,  and  one  half  of 
these  are  in  meadow  ;  yet  you  will  find 
people  who  think  that  an  orchard  ought 
to  live  on  the  husks  of  the  hay  that  has 
been  cut,  and  in  addition  support  and 
feed  six  or  eight  kinds  of  tramps  in  the 
way  of  disease  and  live  pests.  The  only 
assistance  rendered  the  orchard  is 
through  an  attempt  to  eliminate  these 
tramps  with  the  aid  of  a  squirt  gun.” 

“Ido  not  say  that  spraying  is  not  help, 
ful,  but  the  orchard  should  have  full 
nutrition  from  the  ground,  and  the  best 
and  only  crop  to  grow  in  an  apple  orchard 
is  apples.  Crimson  clover  comes  just 
right,  and  in  apple  orchards  might  be 
sown  late  in  August,  and  up  to  the  middle 
of  September.  Use  American-grown 
seed.  Crimson  clover  is  hardy.  Spray¬ 
ing  apple  orchards  is  a  secondary  opera¬ 
tion.  We  cannot  make  an  orchard  pro¬ 
ductive  unless  the  soil  is  in  proper  con¬ 
dition.  The  best  way  to  treat  a  large 
portion  of  our  old  orchards  is  to  plant 
new  ones.  Apply  200  pounds  of  potash 
per  year  for  five  years,  rather  than  1,000 
pounds  in  one  application.  It  is  safer  to 
have  the  plant  foods  in  bags  than  in  the 
s«il  il  the  plants  cannot  use  them  at 
once.” 

- Ladies’  Home  Journal  :  “Stronger 

and  stronger  is  the  conviction  growing 
among  men  capable  of  discernment,  that 
a  successful  business  career  or  a  credit¬ 
able  social  standard,  is  impossible  with 
an  indulgence  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
This  sentiment  is  far  more  widespread 
than  many  people  know  or  believe.  Any 
wide  acquaintance  among  men  of  affairs 
very  soon  convinces  one  of  it.  Liquor  is 
finding  its  true  place  in  the  estimation 
of  men  of  judgment.  The  best  proof  of 
this  lies  in  the  decreasing  quantity  of 
wine  consumed  at  public  dinners.” 

I)r.  It ainsford,  of  New  York,  spoke 
the  truth  when  he  recently  said  that  the 
blame  for  the  shame  of  his  city,  which 
was  now  being  flaunted  before  the  world, 
was  not  to  be  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  fallen  women  of  New  York,  but  upon 
the  intelligent  Christianity  of  the  city, 
which  sits  at  home  in  intrenched  selfish¬ 
ness.” 


wines.  An  indulgence  in  intoxicants  of 
any  sort  has  never  helped  a  man  to  any 
social  position  worth  the  having  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  kept  many  from  attain¬ 
ing  a  position  to  which  by  birth  and 
good  breeding  and  all  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  they  were  entitled.  No  young  man 
will  ever  find  that  the  principle  of 
abstinence  from  liquor  is  a  barrier  to 
any  success,  social,  commercial  or  other¬ 
wise.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  one 
principle  in  his  life  which  will,  in  the 
long  run,  help  him  more  than  any 
other.’  ” 

- Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  : 

“  Experiments  with  air-slaked  lime,  cov¬ 
ering  a  period  of  two  years,  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  it  tends  to  increase  the 
scab  of  potatoes.  Since  wood  ashes  con¬ 
tain  about  one-half  as  much  lime  in 
practically  the  same  form,  there  remains 
almost  no  question  that  they  will  also 
increase  the  scab.  One  ton  of  air-slaked 
lime  contains  in  general  a  little  less  lime 
than  two  tons  of  wood  ashes.” 

- Purdue  University  Experiment 

Station:  “  Potato  scab  was  largely  pre¬ 
vented  by  treating  the  seed  planted,  for 
three  hours,  in  a  solution  of  two  ounces 
of  corrosive  sublimate  in  1(5  gallons 
of  water.  Where  untreated  seed  was 
planted,  GO  to  65  per  cent  of  the  crop  was 
scabby,  while  treated  seed  had  but  from 
3.50  to  3.75  per  cent  scab.  On  high 
ground,  the  scab  was  reduced  to  two  per 
cent. 

- Texas  Experiment  Station  :  “  The 

Japan  plums  are  of  good  size  and  flavor. 
Very  attractive,  and  would  ship  well. 
Many  of  the  varieties  need  to  be  sprayed 
to  prevent  injury  by  insects  and  fungi. 
The  following  varieties  are  promising  : 
Abundance,  Burbank,  Douglas,  Ueorge- 
son,  Kelsey  and  Norman.” 


&Ui£rrUnnrou$ 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap,  si  sample  vines  mailed  for  lOe. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEW  IS  ROESCII,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


P  VINES. 

BH  Largest  Stock  in  the 
World.  Small  Fruits.  Introducer  of  unrivalled 
new  Red  .Jacket  Gooseberry  &  Fay  Currant. 
Catalogue /ree.  Cco.S. Jossel.vn ,  I'  redonla.N.  Y. 


GRAPEVINES  S1 A™ 

50,000  GREGG  RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 
Catalogue  free. 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


DOLLARS  FUN  AND  COMFORT 

Hale’s  llook  tells  the  story.  Describes  and  prices 
Best  Berries. Currants, Grapes,  Aspara-  ■  ■  ■  rn  |||-r 
gus,  Rhubarb,  Hardy  Peaches,  Japan  IN  r  n  II 
Plums  and  other  mortgage  lifters.  Drop  1 1  “ 

postal  now.  HALE  BROS.,  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn 


Green  Mountain  Grape. 

Remember,  we  are  HEADQUARTERS  for  the  Green 
Mountain  Grape,  the  earliest  and  best  of  all  early 
grapes.  Do  not  fail  to  plant  out  one  or  more  vines 
this  Spring.  Our  two  or  three  year  vines  will  bear  the 
next  year  after  setting.  Send  for  circular. 

We  also  have  a  FULL  LINE  of  all  other  NURSERY 
STOCK.  Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 
New  Canaan,  Conn 


“Cleansing  a  whole  city  is  a  grand 
thing  to  do,  but  it  is  more  to  the  point 
to  see  that  our  own  doorstep  is  clean.” 

- Ladies’  Home  Journal:  “‘Is  not  a 

young  man  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
when  he  refuses  wine  at  public  dinners?  ’ 
“  •  I  am  under  the  impression  that  a 
young  man  who  refuses  wine  is  always 
at  a  distinct  advantage.  A  strong  adher¬ 
ence  to  any  good  principle  is  always  a 
recommendation  of  a  young  man’s  char¬ 
acter  in  the  eyes  of  his  elders.’  ” 

“‘Can  you,  as  one  young  fellow  to 
another,  honestly  say  to  me  that  a  total 
abstinence  from  liquors  is  not  a  barrier 
to  a  social  success  ?  ’ 

“  ‘I  can,  and  with  all  my  heart.  Chang¬ 
ing  the  negative  to  the  affirmative,  I  can 
honestly  say  that  a  young  man’s  best 
and  highest  social  success  is  assured 
just  in  proportion  as  he  abstains  from 


GRAPE  CULTURE. 

If  you  have  planted,  or  intend  to  plant,  a  few  vines 
or  a  vineyard,  it  will  pay  you  to  inclose  25  cents  for 
my  practical  treatise  on  “GRAPE  CULTURE.” 
Or  $1.00  for  12  first-class  vines,  4  each,  choice  of  Niag¬ 
ara  or  Poeklington,  Delaware  or  Brighton,  Worden 
or  Wilder,  best  White,  Red  and  Black  varieties,  with 
the  book  free.  Or  20  Concords  and  the  book.  Now  is 
the  time  to  order.  I  will  mail  the  book  at  once,  the 
vines  in  early  spring,  post-paid,  safe  arrival  in  good 
condition  guaranteed.  Vines  for  vineyard  planting 
a  specialty.  Price  list  free. 

J.  H.  TRYGN,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


Japan  Plums— Standard  Pears, 

and  Peach  Trees.  If  you  intend  to  plant,  send  for  our 
list.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant  for  protit.  and  how  to 
care  for  it,  with  price  of  trees.  HENRY  LUTT8. 
Niagara  River  Nurseries,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


TUP  IfANQAQ  H0ME  NURSERY  offer  choice 
I  ML  BnllOHlJ  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  for 
Commercial  and  Family  Orchards,  Grapes  and  Small 
Fruits  of  best  varieties;  originator  of  the  “  Peerless” 
Kansas  Raspberry  on  liberal  terms.  Send  for  Price 
List.  A.  II.  GltlESA,  Box  J,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


Paragon  Chestnut  Wood 


J.  L.  LOVETT,  Emilie,  Pa- 


for  grafting. 
Five  hundred 
bearing  trees 


iASPARAGUS  ESEutPAKI 

|  — Ml  i  i ' Ill  ril  l—  III  ARE  OUR  SPECIALTIES. 

f  Mercer  Cherry,  Japan  Wineberries 

|  We  have  all  kinds  of  stock  to  be  found  In  a  First-class  Nursery. 

§JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  HICHTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
imiuiiiiiuuuiiiiiiiiiiuuuuuuiuuiiuuiuiiuuiuuuiuuuiuiuruiuuiuuuiuuuuiuuiuuiiiiuiiuiiuiuuuiiuiuiuuiiuuuiiuu# 


SHALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Largest  and  choicest  collections  in  America. 

FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

-  Prepare  your  lists  now,  and  send  for  estimates. 
Write  for  New  Catalogue,  beautifully  illustrated,  free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

TIOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  fc.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY  AGO. 


LThe  largest  of  all  early  Pears,  and  the 
earliest  large  Pear.  Strong  grower 
and  free  from  blight.  Most  profit¬ 
able  and  most  handsome  early  Pear. 
“A  remarkable  early  Pear.”  E.  S. 
Carman. — See  Rural  N.  Y.  Sept.  8.  Our  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  this  and  other 
fruits  for  profit.  Leaders  are  Japan  Plums,  Crosby  Peaches,  &c.  Largest  stock, 
Lowest  prices.  Send  for  surplus  list  6  c  Cherries,  Plums,  &c.  All  stock  guaranteed 
Healthy,  Thrifty  and  Free  from  Disease.  Jhe  Rogers  Nursery  Co.-  Pox  102  Moorestown,  N-  J. 


Still  \v  berry,  Blackberry,  Curran  t, Goose- 
berry,  Asparagus  anil  Grape  Plants. 
Pear,  Apple,  Peaeli,  Chestnut,  Walnut. 

S  o»t.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS 


HOMESTEAD  FRUIT  FARM 

FRUIT  anil  ORNAMENTAL  Trees,  SMALL  FRUIT  Plants  and  Vines.  All  stock  guaranteed 
as  represented.  Prices  reduced.  \Vo  can  save  you  money  on  large  or  small  orders.  Berry  Crates 
and  Baskets.  Catalogue  FREE.  Address  I).  B.  GAltVIN  &  SON,  Wheeling,  \V.  Va. 


11,000,000  TREES 


Over  l.oou  varieties.  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Vines  and  Roses.  All  standard  and 
special  varieties.  Send  for  Ulus.  Catalogue. 

W.S.  1. 1 TT I ,  K  <fc  CO. Rochester,N.Y. 

or  52  Exchange  Place,  N.Y.City. 


iiSI  New  Apples,  Pears,  Nut  Trees  and  Novelties  SKolSKS 

Starr,  the  largestearly  apple,  12  in.  around,  marketable  1st  week  in  July;  Para¬ 
gon,  Parlin  and  others.  Koonce  Pear,  early,  handsome  and  delicious.  Lincoln 
Coreless,  very  large  and  very  late;  Seneca,  Japan  Golden  Russet,  Vermont. 
Beauty,  etc.  Japan  Quince  Columbia,  unequaled  for  jelly.  Nuts  Parry’s 
Giant,  6  In.  around,  the  largest  known  chestnut;  Paragon,  Numboand  many  others. 
Walnuts — French,  Persian,  Japan,  English  and  American  Pecans.  Almonds  and 
Filberts,  Eleagnus  Longipes,  Japan  Mayberries,  Hardy  Oranges;  Dwarf  llocky  Ml 
Cherries,  free  from  insects,  Black  Knot  and  other  diseases;  Small  Fruits,  Grapes, 
Currants,  etc.;  Shade  Trees.  Ornamental  Shrubs,  etc.  Catalogue  Free. 
POMONA  NURSERIES,  -  -  -  WM.  PARRY,  Parry  N.  J. 
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SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES,! 
Ornamentals,  Crates  and  Baskets.f 

The  largest  variety,  the  most  valuable  specialties,: 
the  latest  novelties.  All  illustrated  and  described  in  s 
our  NEW  CATALOGUE.  Also  the  famous 

Timbrell  Eldorado! 

STRAWBERRY  BLACKBERRY  I 

“They  SURPASS  all  others,”  says: 
=  E.  S.  Carman  of  Rural  New  Yorker  and  H.  E.  Vaxdfman,  U.  S.  Dept.  Buy  direct.: 
=  DON’T’  DAY  DOUBLE  PRICES. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimfiiiiiiniuimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinn 


EVERGREENS 


FRUIT  AND 

_  FOREST  TREET 

Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Shrut  a 
and  Roses.  Sample  Order  No  1;  2  !) 
evergreens,  seven  varieties, includii  v 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  (ricea  I  uu- 
gensl,  sent  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States,  express  prepaid,  for 
one-half  of  above  $1.  86  page  whole¬ 

sale  catalogue  and  “How  to  grow  ever¬ 
greens”  Free.  Received  highest 
awaril  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Large 
discounts  for  early  orders.  Address, 

Bicker  National  Nursery  Co.,  Hein,  Ill. 


Trees-4  Plants 

From  THE  MOON  Company, 


the  FINEST  and  BEST. 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue  to  tell 
you  the  rest. 

The  Wm.  H.  Moon  Co,, 
Morrlsvllle,  Pa. 


him  //w  m 

One  of  a  Thousand 


PEACH  TREES. 

A  small  supply  first  and  second  class.  Harr’s  Mam¬ 
moth  and  Moore’s  Crossbred  Asparagus',  two  year 
plants.  Seed  direct  from  originators.  Large  lot  one 
and  two  year  Osage  Hedge  plants.  Carolina  Poplars, 
4  to  18  feet;  fine  trees.  Cutting  of  same,  calloused 
and  ready  for  planting.  The  new  Brandywine  Straw¬ 
berry  sent  direct  from  originator.  Write 
J08IAH  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Chester  County,  I’a 


PAn  QJM  |J— Chestnut  wood  for  grafting— Para- 
|  Ull  wALC  gonandNumbo.  Strawberry  Plants 
—Gov.  Hoard,  Enhance,  Meek’s  Early,  and  Princess 
Imperial.  Also,  a  few  choice  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers. 
Write  for  prices.  A.  L.  COLLINS,  Fellowship,  N.  J. 


This  flower  looks  attractive — multiply  it  by 
1,000  and  you  will  ha  ve  a  good  idea  of  a  bush  of 

Andorra’s  Latest  Introduction 

Hypericum  Moserianum  (St.  John’s  Wort.) 

A  beautiful,  evergreen,  trailing  shrub,  cover¬ 
ed  from  June  until  late  Fall  with  rich,  golden 
flowers,  resembling  a  single  rose.  With  slight 

firotection  it  has  been  found  perfectly  hardy 
n  this  country.  Single  Plants,  Cents  ; 
Five  for  $1.  Delivered  free. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  new  Catalogue, which 
tells  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Roses, 
Fruit,  and  our  special  stock  of  Rhododendrons. 
It  will  interest  all  who  are  interested  in  such  matters. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill, 

W.WABNJsallAiu'icu,  Mgr.  PHIL  AD  A.,  PA. 
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J°HN  A.SALZER  SEED  ft  bCROSSE 


The  skin  was  light  huff,  white  flesh,  floury  and  of 
the  finest  quality. 

No.  14.  Huntington’s  Hoosier  Potato.— From 
Huntington  Seed  Co.,  66  East  Washington  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  It  is  a  late  variety — buff  skin, 
long,  cylindrical,  every  shape.  Two  hills  yielded 
seven  large  and  12  small. 

No.  15.  Statesman. — From  Henry  Phillipps,  115 
St.  Clair  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Four  pieces  yielded 
74  tubers,  none  of  marketable  size.  Nearly  per¬ 
fect  shape,  oblong,  cylindrical,  buff  skin. 

No.  16.  Pride  of  Ireland. — From  Alfred  Bridge- 
man,  37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City.  Four 
pieces  yielded  20  large  and  23  small  tubers,  weigh¬ 
ing  5*4  pounds.  They  were  dug  August  22.  It  is 
a  heavy,  solid  looking  tuber,  much  the  shape  of 
E.  Hebron,  but  more  regular. 

No.  17.  Irish  Daisy. — From  William  H.  Maule, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Vines  rather  slender.  August 
1,  the  vines  of  four  plants  were  nearly  dead.  Two 
were  still  green.  August  10,  four  plants  were 
entirely  dead,  two  plants  partially  green.  The 
vines  of  the  Rural  Blush  were  still  green.  They 
were  dug  August  10.  Six  hills  yielded  26  market¬ 
able  and  30  small  tubers,  weighing  7%  pounds. 
The  shape  is  variable,  some  being  nearly  round, 
some  wedge-shaped,  some  rather  long  and  cylin¬ 
drical.  White  skin,  eyes  medium  as  to  number 
and  prominence.  Flesh  dull  yellowish  white ; 
not  mealy — coarse  grained. 

No.  18.  Franklin. — From  E.  L.  Richardson, 
Liberty  Hill,  Conn.  This  resembles  the  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2,  though,  perhaps,  a  trifle  more  flat.  He 
states  that  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Oliver  Tracy  of 
Franklin,  Conn.,  noticed  in  the  field  of  Empire 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 


The  Land  Worker 


Potato  Trials  for  1894. 

Our  potato  trials  for  the  past  season, 
were  the  most  unsatisfactory  for  15 
years,  a  fact  due  to  a  cold,  wet  early 
spring  and,  later,  to  a  drought  of  longer 
duration  than  any  other  we  now  recall 
during  that  period.  Still,  the  trials  may 
serve  to  show  that  all  varieties  are  not 
affected  alike  by  dry  weather,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  great  difference  in  yields. 

The  Rural  Trench  System,  as  hitherto, 
was  the  method  employed,  1,000  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  M apes’s  potato  fertilizer 
having  been  evenly  broadcasted  upon  the 
two  to  three-eye  pieces  after  being  cov¬ 
ered  with  an  inch  of  soil.  There  was 
neither  blight  nor  scab.  All  except  the 
last  six  kinds  were  planted  April  19  : 

No.  1.  Not  Named.— From  Marvin  Bovee,  North- 
ville,  Mich.  Three  pieces  of  a  potato  four  years 
from  seed,  were  planted  from  seed  ball  of  the 
White  Elephant.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  13  days 
earlier  than  Early  Ohio — quality  best.  One  hill 
was  dug  June  27.  It  yielded  13  tubers — 15  ounces— 
fine  shape.  July  1,  the  vines  were  dying;  July  5, 
they  were  dead.  July  18,  two  hills  yielded  20 
tubers,  weighing  1  pound,  13  ounces.  This  is 
apparently  as  early  as  any  potato  that  we  have 
ever  tried,  excellent  shape,  eyes  not  prominent, 
oblong,  flattened. 

No.  2.  Seedling  of  Early  Ohio.— From  James 
J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.  Twelve  pieces 
were  planted.  June  27,  one  hill  yielded  12  tubers, 
weighing  only  eight  ounces.  July  1,  the  vines 
were  dying,  assisted,  it  seemed,  by  mole  depreda¬ 
tions.  On  July  17,  the  vines  were  still  partly 
green.  Two  of  the  best  hills  then  yielded  14 
tubers,  weighing  one  pound  eight  ounces. 

No.  3.  Landreth’s  Farmers’  Alliance.— From 
D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  July  17, 
the  vines  were  turning  a  little  yellow.  July  20, 
three  hills  were  dug,  yielding  28  tubers,  weighing 
2  pounds  3/s  ounces.  This  variety  is  much  like 
Early  Rose  in  color  and  shape.  The  total  yield 
was  small. 

No.  4.  A  Seedling.— From  L.  S.  Johnson,  24 
North  Church  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  He  says 
that  this  was  selected  as  the  best  of  50  kinds 
which  he  raised  from  seed  several  years  ago.  The 
vines  were  the  first  of  all  to  bloom  (June  8).  July 
1,  the  vines  began  to  die.  July  11,  one  hill  yielded 
16  tubers,  weighing  18  ounces.  July  17,  vines  yel¬ 
low.  Two  hills  yielded  7  large  and  13  small 
tubers,  weighing  pound.  Resembles  Early 
Rose 

No.  5.  Bristol  Beauty  (Manuui  No.  1). — From 
A.  E.  Manum,  Bristol,  Vt.  This  is  the  alleged  re¬ 
sult  of  crossing  the  Snowflake  on  the  State  of 
Maine.  It  is  a  late  variety.  The  yield  was  very 
small — shape  variable. 

No.  6.  Two  pieces  of  Manum’s  No.  3. — The  par¬ 
entage  the  same  as  the  previous,  also  gave  a 
small  yield  of  handsome  tubers  of  a  regular  oval 
shape  with  few  eyes— buff  skin.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
mediate. 

No.  7.  Burpee’s  Extra  Early.— From  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  What  is  claimed 
for  this  new  variety  may  be  ascertained  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  his  catalogue.  One  hill  dug  July  4, 
yielded  22  tubers,  weighing  23  ounces.  July  17, 
the  vines  were  still  green.  The  drought  after  that 
seemed  to  kill  them.  There  were  many  tubers  to 
a  hill,  but  all  were  small  and  of  various  shapes. 

No.  8.  Burpee’s  Great  Divide  (See  the  firm’s 
catalogue). — The  three  hills  were  dug  August  10, 
yielding  15  large  and  30  small  tubers  weighing  3*4 
pounds.  The  tubers  were  about  twice  as  long  as 
broad, cylindrical, shapely,  regular,  eyes  not  prom¬ 
inent-buff  skin.  It  is  a  mealy  potato  of  very 
white  flesh  and  good  quality.  It  is  not  one  that 
falls  to  pieces  when  cooked.  Planted  one  foot  by 
three  feet  apart,  as  were  all  the  others,  the  yield 
will  readily  be  estimated  as  at  the  rate  of  282.33 
bushels  per  acre. 

No.  9.  Montana  Wonder.  —  From  Northrup, 
Braslin,  Goodwin  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Six  pieces  yielded  21  large  and  35  small  tubers, 
weighing  7*4  pounds.  The  vines  were  dead 
August  20.  Rather  long,  cylindrical — eyes  medium. 
Somewhat  resembles  Wall’s  Orange.  Quality 
that  of  Early  Rose. 

No.  10.  Early  Minnesota.  —  From  Northrup, 
Braslin,  Goodwin  Company.  Six  pieces  were 
planted.  June  28,  one  hill  yielded  15  tubers  weigh¬ 
ing  15  ounces.  July  4,  13  tubers  weighed  15*4 
ounces.  July  17,  the  vines  were  turning  yellow. 
August  10  three  hills  yielded  14  large  and  43  small 
tubers,  weighing  4 %  pounds.  The  color  is  that  of 
Early  Rose  though  in  shape  somewhat  better — 
oblong,  cylindrical.  Eyes  not  prominent. 

No.  11.  Wisconsin  Beauty.— From  L.  L.  Olds, 
Clinton,  Wis.  July  11,  one  hill  yielded  17  tubers, 
weighing  17*4  ounces.  The  yield  was  small. 

No.  12.  Signal. — From  L.  L.  Olds.  Three  pieces 
were  planted.  A  mole  destroyed  the  yield  of  two 
of  them.  The  third  yielded  13  tubers — 10  market¬ 
able.  Shape  better  than  Hebron — about  the  same 
color. 

No.  13.  World’s  Fair. — From  L.  L.  Olds.  The 
vines  were  green  July  17.  The  tubers  were  dug 
August  10,  and  found  to  be  of  perfect  shape— oval 
and  regular,  slightly  flattened,  few  and  small 
eyes.  It  is  a  beauty.  Three  hills  yielded  20  mar¬ 
ketable,  though  small,  tubers  and  42  small,  weigh¬ 
ing  altogether  five  pounds.  All  the  same  shape. 


Use  Quinnipiac  Fertilizers  —  you  cau  depend  J 
upon  them.  Drop  us  a  postal  for  a  book  about  i 
them,  free. 

Quinnipiac  Co.,  • 

83  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City.  # 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 


JEBBflRD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS 


produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
OUR  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.  Jerrard  Co..  Caribou.  Maine 


&Hi$cdInncous;  SUvcvtii&infl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 


Makes  Pure  Blood 

These  three  words  tell  the  whole  story 
of  the  wonderful  cures  by  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  When  the  blood  is  impure,  it  is 
fertile  soil  for  all  kinds  of  disease  germs, 
and  such  troubles  as  scrofula,  salt  rheum, 
rheumatism,  catarrh,  grip  and  typhoid 
fever  are  likely  to  appear. 


When  you  plant  potatoes,  you  want  to  crop,  not  sparingly  but  bountifully.  That  is 
eternally  right.  You  cannot  get  bis  potato  yields  from  poor  seed,  but  when  you  plant 
Salzer’s  Pedigree  Potatoes,  potatoes  brimful  of  new  blood,  new  life,  new  vigor  and  tre¬ 
mendous  yielding  qualities,  you  can  count  on  cropping  enormously  every  time. 

The  Editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  gives  to  one  of  our  early  sorts,  which  he  tested, 
a  yield  of  743  bushels  per  acre,  and  our  catalogue  names  scores  of  farmers  who  report 
yields  from  400  to  1,200  per  acre.  One  farmer  sold  a  load  from  one  of  Salzer’s  early 
potato  sorts  forty  days  from  the  day  of  planting,  at  81.60  per  bushel.  That  pays. 

8.100  FOR  A  NEW  NAME. 

That  is  what  we  pay  for  a  suitable  name  for  our  new  Oats,  from  which  over 
500  farmers  who  tested  it  in  1S94,  claim  200  bushels  cau  he  grown  per  acre. 

GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS  FOR  MEADOWS. 

=- Largest  growers  in  the  world  of  Grass  and  Clover 
®et^a*  Oats,  Wheat,  Barley,  Corn*  etc.— all  dirt  cheap  ! 

fflr This  is  another  of  our  specialties,  especially  splen- 

did  varieties  of  cabbage,  peas,  tomatoes,  corn,  radish 
and  onions.  We  are  the  largest  growers  of  onion  seed, 
hence  our  low  prices.  If  you  want  early  vegetables, 
10  to  20  days  ahead  of  your  neighbors,  plant  Salzer’s 
ww  M/m  Seeds!  15  pkgs.  Early  Vegetable  Novelties,  postpaid, 


Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 


Purifies  the  blood. 


the  after-dinner  pill  and 
family  cathartic.  25c. 


Hood’s  Pills 


Bn  n  ■  New  Queen.  Rural 

IJaAaAa  AA  New-Yorker  No.  2 
S*  SiTSKTrlSi  and  American  Won- 
UlUB  UEu  dor.  at  $2.30  per  bar- 
m  m  w“  ®  rel,  or  per  170  pound 

sack,  $2.  Second  size  New  Queens  for  $1.50  per  170 
pound  sack.  A  few  bushels  of  Carman  No.  1  for  $1 
per  peck.  H.  F.  SMITH,  Ceres,  N.  Y. 


Diirn  CftrtH  of  Bural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Poten- 
r  llrfi  .\ r H [J  tate,  Hampden  Beauty  and  Monroe 
u  v  County  Prize  Potatoes,  $2.75  per  bbl., 

$1  per  bushel.  C.  H.  THOMAS,  West  Rindge,  N.  H. 


PCi'VA  IIIG  oinks 

KJ  l  l  L/CO  And  lots  of  them 

By  planting  our  Famous  Northern 
Grown  Seed.  Earliest  in  the  world. 
You  can’t  afford  to  plant  old  played  out 
sorts  this  season.  Catalogue  free.  Local 
agent  wanted. 

I..  L.  MAY  Sc  CO.,  Seedsmen, 
POTATO  DEPT.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  pass  us  by,  If  you  are  looking  for  Reliable 


nw|,A  FOR  SALK.  I  offer  my 

prize  potatoes  prize  stock  of  great 

DIVIDE  Potatoes  at  30c.  per  pound;  four  pounds  for 
$1.  postpaid.  A.  P.  MILLER,  Box  88,  Akron,  Ohio. 


SEED  POTATOES 


I  Potatoes  for  Sale.  $1.50  and  $2.50  per 
I  barrel.  Supply  limited. 

C1IAS.  C.  FITCH,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 


We  handle  Aroostook  County  (Me.)  stock,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  our  Seed  to  be  pure  and  true  to  name.  Send  for 
catalogue;  mailed  free. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  U.  I. 


Choice  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, 
rOTdlOBS  American  Wonder,  Vick’s  Champion 
Potatoes.  $2.50  per  bbl.  Catalogue  Free. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON.  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


NEW  SEED  POTATO 


Vick's  Early  Excelsior 

A  STERLING  NOVELTY. 


1  have  a  new  Potato  that  1  originated.  It  is  the 
leader  to-day.  Also,  BERRY  PLANTS  for  sale.  Send 
for  catalogue;  it  is  free. 

WM.  GOODSITE,  Bogart,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


POTATOES 


Send  10c.  for  sample  tuber  and  my  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  choice  New  and  Standard  varieties  of  Potatoes. 

E.  II.  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1  have  all  the  leading  neiv  and  standard  varieties. 
Send  5c.  for  tuber  of  Irish  Daisy  or  Columbian.  Whole¬ 
sale  Catalogue  Free.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.Y 


ruiMiuco  Sample  Tuber. 

Northern-grown  Seed  from  natural  potato  soil;  no 
blight,  no  rot.  500  bushels  White  Star,  choice  selected 
stock,  at  $2  per  180  pounds,  in  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  here. 
100  bushels  good  seconds,  at  $1.50  per  180  pounds. 

W.  E.  MANDEVILLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y 


Tlinrr  BEST  NEW  POTATOES.— Carman  No.  3, 
I  MULL  1  lb.,  50c.;  Carman  No.  1,  ¥*  peck,  $1;  Irish 
Daisy.  75c.  ^  peck.  One  lb.  each,  three  lbs.,  postpaid, 
$1.  Don't  miss  my  prices  on  Poultry;  Potatoes  by  the 
barrel,  and  Fruit  Trees.  V.  Stonerad.  Lewlstown,  Pa. 


\  make  early  kinds  earlier  still  and 
S  more  productive  —  all  marketable. 
/  Varieties  grown  by  us  for  seed  pur- 
/  poses  only:  Early  Hebron.  New 
(  Queen.  Early  Puritan,  Thorburn. 
(  Crop  lot  prices.  Send  for  free  pam- 
(  phlet.  Also  Seed  Sweets  and  Onion 
(  Sets.  .7NO.  C.  PEARCE  &  CO., 

)  404  West  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


D  A#  4  A  n  Freeman  and  Irish  Daisy,  $3,  Maggie 
I  OToIUvS  Murphy,  Early  Ohio  and  Orphan. 
$3.50  per  barrel.  Catalogue  Free. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


00  cents  per  pound,  $5  per  peck,  $40  per  barrel;  Carman 
No.  1,  $1.25  per  peek,  $5  per  bushel,  $13  per  barrel ;  Free 
man,  Early  Sunrise,  Early  Rose,  Early  Puritan,  New 
Queen,  $3.25  per  barrel;  Green  Mountain,  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2,  Monroe  Seedling.  White  Star  and  the 
Maggie  Murphy,  I  will  put  in  this  list  for  30  days  at 
$2.50  per  barrel;  any  other  variety  you  may  want 
write  and  I  will  send  you  prices  on  them  that  will 
surprise  you.  Drop  me  a  card  for  new  Price  List. 

C.  E.  KELLEY.  Newark.  N.  Y. 


CnoH  Pntatnoc  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  and 
OuCU  rUlulUCo  Farmers'  Favorite  have  stood 
the  test  three  poor  seasons.  $2.75  per  bbl.;  10  bu.,  $9. 
Circular  free.  R.  P.  WILLCOX,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 


Northern  grown  potatoes  best  to  plant. 
Get  Carman  No.  3,  Irish  Daisy,  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler,  etc.,  of  G.  B.  PICKERING  &  CO., 
Growers  and  Dealers  in  Potatoes  for 
Seed.  Fishers.  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Limited,  but  pure  and  clean  stock. 

Carman  No  l..Per  bbl.,  $12.00;  bush..  $5.00;  pk.,  $1.50 

Freeman . Per  bbl.,  3.50;  bush.,  1.50;  pk.,  .50 

R.  N.-Y.  No.  2 _ Per  bbl.,  3.00;  bush..  1  25;  pk..  .40 

DR.  JABEZ  FISHER,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Willson  Seedling  —  long  white  vigorous  grower; 
heavy  cropper;  late.  Peek,  40c.;  %  bu.,  60c.;  bu.,  $1. 
White  Star— long  white;  fine  table.  Peck,  30c.;  )4  bu.. 
50c.;  bu.,  $1.  Breese’s  Prolific— red  early.  Peck. 50c.; 
bu.,  $1.25.  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2— white;  fine  table 
Peck,  50c.;  54  bu.,  60c.;  bu.,  $1.25.  No  charge  for  sacks. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. 

Howe’s  Premium 


I  a  I  I  Colvin’s  New  “  IDEAL,” 

V  non  UntOTOOO  best  new  potato.  Carman 

0  U  U  U  I  U  I  U  l  U  U  U  No- 1  Banner, E.  Norther, 
yjww  i  uimivvv2U  var  Dutton  Flint 

Corn.  Seed  Oats,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  etc.,  at  HARD 
TIMES  PRICES.  Price  List  Free.  Address 

GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm.  Dalton,  Pa. 


CfloH  DfH'Hnne- Freeman,  Early  Sunrise,  Vick’s 
OuuU  rUlulUCO  Perfection.  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2,  Green  Mountain,  American  Wonder,  Maggie 
Murphy,  $1  per  bu.  Also  u  choice  quality  of  Seed 
Buckwheat.  A.  M.  BURNETT,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 


Any  one  having  such  for  sale,  please  write,  stating 
prices.  Quote  both  first  and  second  size.  Refer  to 
Fourth  National  Bank,  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN  GROVES  &  CO., 

No.  7  Richmond  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


P-U-,A1  I  can  supply  you  with 
UOIl  T  P1  fit*  yfiT  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 
o ^  *  and  American  Wonder 
Potatoes  at  $2  per  barrel.  Will  renew  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Rural  Ne\v-Ytorkeu,  one  year,  with  a 
five-barrel  order.  This  offer  is  good  for  thirty  days. 

PARKER  BRISTOL,  Wynantskill,  N.  Y 


Second  crop  E.  Rose  Potatoes.  $2 
per  bushel,  $4.50  per  barrel,  f.  o.  b. 
S.  M.  GORDY.  Galestown,  Md 
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Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

(CONTINUED.) 

State  potatoes,  one  hill  especially  thrifty  and 
vigorous.  This  hill  produced  a  fine  lot  of  hand¬ 
some  tubers,  which  he  saved  and  planted.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  such  potatoes  turn  out  to  be  old 
varieties.  The  habit  of  the  vines  was  that  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2;  some  made  a  second  growth. 
There  were  a  few  large  and  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  shape. 
Others  were  of  various  shapes.  The  six  pieces 
yielded  19  large  and  31  small  tubers,  weighing  6% 
pounds. 

No.  19.  Prize  Winner. — From  L.  L.  May  <&  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  This  looks  like  Wall’s  Orange. 
Vines  dead  August  1.  The  six  hills  yielded  32 
marketable  and  60  small  tubers.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  403.33  bushels  to  the  acre.  About  the  color 
of  Rose,  though  of  better  shape,  eyes  not  too 
prominent.  Probably  would  have  been  a  good 
yield  in  a  better  season. 

No.  20.  Algoma. — From  L.  L.  May  <fe  Co.  The 
vines  were  dying  July  17,  when  one  hill  was  dug, 
yielding  24  potatoes  weighing  2  pounds  4  ounces. 
The  best  yield  up  to  this  date.  Dug  August  1,  two 
hills  yielded  20  large,  21  small,  weighing  four 
pounds,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  424  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  skin  is  of  a  buff  white  color;  the  shape 
oblong,  cylindrical,  flattened  a  little — eyes  not 
prominent.  It  is  of  fine  shape  and  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  we  prefer  it  to  the  Freeman. 

No.  21.  Great  Northern.— From  L.  L.  May  &  Co. 
July  9,  one  hill  yielded  25*4  ounces — 22  tubers, 
smooth,  Early  Rose  color.  July  17,  vines  dying 
August  1,  five  hills  yielded  6*4  pounds— 18  large, 
71  small  tubers,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  314.60 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Many  like  Hebron  in  shape, 
but  oftener  wedge-shaped. 

No.  22.  Cyclone.  —  From  John  A.  Salzer,  La 
Crosse,  Wis.  Vines  began  to  change  color  July  17, 
dying  August  1.  July  4  one  hill  yielded  19  tubers, 
weighing  19)4  ounces.  August  1,  five  hills  yielded 
20 large  and  41  small  tubers,  weighing  4)4  pounds. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  217.80  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Buff  skin,  oblong,  somewhat  cylindrical,  eyes 
medium,  a  good  looking  tuber.  Flesh  nearly 
white,  quality  as  good  as  that  of  Early  Rose. 

No.  23.  Looking  Forward. — From  J.  A.  Salzer. 
July  9,  one  hill  yielded  20*4  ounces — 11  tubers. 
July  17,  vines  dying.  Dug  five  hills  August  1, 
which  yielded  2*4  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  169.40 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Not  so  wedge-shaped  as  No. 
21.  There  were  16  large  and  34  small  tubers. 
Color  of  Rose,  about  the  shape  and  quality  of 
Hebron. 

No.  24.  Salzer’s  Earliest. — This  is  a  handsome, 
round,  red  potato  of  the  Bliss’s  Triumph  or  Stray 
Beauty  type.  June  28,  dug  one  hill,  which  yielded 
12  tubers  weighing  9*4  ounces.  July  17,  vines 
dying.  The  yield  was  very  small,  less  than  50 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  25.  Lightning  Express. — From  J.  A.  Salzer. 
The  vines  were  green  August  10.  Three  pieces 
yielded  13  medium,  47  small  tubers,  weighing  six 
pounds.  Buff  skin,  much  the  shape  of  Early 
Rose,  but  smoother.  The  yield  was  at  the  rate  of 
484  bushels  to  the  acre. 

No.  26.  Lyle’s  Bugless.— From  D.  W.  DeLong, 
North  Rose,  N.  Y.  The  claim  is  made  that  the 
bugs  do  not  attack  the  vines  of  this  potato.  July 
17,  the  vines  began  to  turn  yellow ;  they  were  dead 
August  10.  The  yield  was  22  medium  and  62  small 
tubers,  weighing  eight  pounds.  There  were  so 
few  beetles  the  past  season,  that  we  could  not 
test  its  bug-proof  quality.  There  were  six  hills. 

No.  27.  Sheeley’s  No.  1.— From  Benjamin  H. 
Sheeley,  Grahamsville,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. — 
From  seed  ball  of  Burpee’s  Extra  Early.  Vines 
dead  August  5,  tubers  color  of  Rose,  smoother. 
Two  hills  yielded  5  medium  and  21  small  tubers 
weighing  1%  pound. 

No.  28.  Sheeley’s  No.  2.— Vines  dead  August  5. 
Two  hills  yielded  14  medium  and  6  small  tubers, 
weighing  three  pounds.  The  shape  is  long,  cylin¬ 
drical,  smaller  at  one  end  then  at  the  other.  For 
a  thin,  narrow  potato,  it  is  shapely ;  but  it  is  too 
long  and  thin.  Buff  skin,  few  eyes,  flush  with  the 
surface.  It  is  a  seedling  of  Burpee’s  Extra  Early. 

No.  29.  Sheeley’s  No.  3.— A  seedling  of  Early 
Sunrise.  Vines  dead  August  5.  Small  yield. 

No.  30.  Sueeley’s  No.  4.— A  seedling  of  Early 
Sunrise.  Two  hills  yielded  8  medium  and  28  small 
tubers,  weighing  2)4  pounds.  The  shape  varies 
from  cylindrical  to  round;  smooth,  buff  skin.  The 
vines  were  green  July  17. 

No.  31.  Sueeley’s  No.  5.— A  seedling  of  Early 
Gem.  Two  hills  yielded  7  medium  18  small  tubers, 
weighing  two  pounds.  The  vines  began  to  die 
August  10.  It  is  much  like  No.  30. 

No.  32.  Sheeley’s  No.  6.— A  seedling  of  Queen  of 
Roses.  Two  hills,  yielding  10  medium,  19  small 
tubers,  weighing  2)4  pounds.  Shape  oblong,  flat¬ 
tened.  Eyes  not  prominent.  The  vines  were  still 
green  July  17. 

No.  33.  Sheeley’s  No.  7.— A  seedling  of  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2.  Two  hills  yielded  15  medium  and  11  small 
tubers,  weighing  four  pounds.  August  10,  the 
vines  were  still  green.  Skin  buff,  a  little  inclined 
to  pink;  oblong,  slightly  flattened,  good  shape. 
Eyes  medium.  This  is  the  best  of  the  Sheeley 
seedlings. 

No.  37.  “  New  Seedling.”— From  Chas.  W.  Ford 
<fc  Co.,  Fishers,  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  The  vines 
were  dead  August  1.  Resembles  Early  Rose. 
Six  pieces  yielded  32  medium  and  71  small  tubers, 
weighing  10)4  pounds.  Flaky,  white  flesh  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality. 

No.  38.  Irish  Cobbler.— From  Chas.  W.  Ford  & 
Co.  “  An  Irish  shoemaker,”  we  are  told,  “  was 
found  to  have  a  variety  earlier  than  any  other — 
earlier  than  Early  Ohio.”  July  1,  vines  began  to 


change  color.  July  9,  one  hill  yielded  15  tubers, 
weighing  24  ounces.  July  17,  vines  dead.  One 
hill  yielded  17  tubers,  weighing  1  pound  13  ounces. 
The  four  remaining  hills  yielded  23  tubers  of 
medium  size  and  25  small,  weighing  5)4  pounds. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  a  handsome  potato  in  a 
favorable  season. 

No.  39.  Ironclad. — From  Chas.  W.  Ford  &  Co. 
“  History  unknown.  Said  to  be  proof  against 
blight  and  rot.”  Vines  began  to  die  August  10. 
Three  hills  yielded  22  large,  and  27  small  tubers, 
weighing  6)4  pounds.  Too  much  red  cambium 
tissue — variable  in  shape.  Flesh  nearly  white, 
flaky  and  of  a  fair  quality. 

No.  40.  McNairy’s  Seedling. — From  J.  R.  Mc- 
Nairy,  Burgettstown,  Pa.,  who  says  that  it  is  a 
seedling  of  Nesliannock,  crossed  with  R.  N.-Y.  No. 
2.  July  17,  the  vines  were  still  green  and  small. 
Two  hills  yielded  10  medium  and  12  small  tubers, 
weighing  two  pounds.  Shape,  cylindrical,  oblong; 
pink  skin. 

No.  42.  Early  Harvest. — From  Geo.  W.  P.  Jer- 
rard,  Caribou,  Maine.  This  was  also  tried  last 
year.  July  11,  one  hill  yielded  20  tubers,  weighing 
19)4  ounces.  July  20,  the  vines  were  dead.  Two 
hills  yielded  eight  medium  and  27  small  tubers, 
weighing  2)4  pounds.  Last  year,  12  pieces  yielded 
70  marketable  and  32  small  tubers,  weight  22 
pounds,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  443.66  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Shape  variable.  It  is  of  superior  qual¬ 
ity,  tine  grain,  floury  outside  without  breaking  to 
pieces.  Unusually  white  flesh.  The  vines  began  to 
die  July  20. 

No.  43.  Rural  Blush.— Selected  seed  for  the 
third  year.  Three  hills  of  not  selected  weighed 
2%  pounds.  Three  hills  of  selected  weighed  four 
pounds. 

No.  44.  Early  Ohio. — June  28,  one  hill  yielded  11 
tubers  weighing  10  ounces.  The  vines  began  to 
die  July  1. 

The  following  varieties  were  planted 
not  until  April  26  : 

No.  46.  Triumph.— From  Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 
New  York.  Vines  began  to  die  July  2.  July  4, 
one  hill  yielded  nine  tubers  weighing  14  ounces. 
August  1,  three  hills  yielded  12  marketable  and  22 
small  tubers,  weighing  2)4  pounds.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  201.66  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  a  round, 
pink-purple  tuber  resembling  Bliss’s  Triumph  or 
Stray  Beauty. 

No.  47.  Bugless. — From  Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
It  is  the  same  as  No.  26.  The  vines  were  dead 
August  10.  Three  hills  yielded  22  large,  14  small 
tubers,  weighing  5)4  pounds.  It  is  the  color  of 
Early  Rose— cylindrical,  oblong,  slightly  flat¬ 
tened.  Eyes  medium.  White  flesh,  flaky,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  A  comparison  with  No.  26  will 
show  how  the  yield  may  vary  under  apparently 
the  same  conditions. 

No.  48.  Pride  op  Beach  Hill.— From  A.  J.  John¬ 
son,  Hallsport,  N.  Y.— Vines  dead  August  5.  Of 
Early  Rose  class,  though  of  better  shape.  Two 
pieces  yielded  10  medium,  27  small  tubers,  weigh¬ 
ing  3)4  pounds.  It  is  a  seedling  of  White  Whipple. 

No.  49.  Watrous.— From  E.  W.  Graves,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ohio. — “  Originated  here  a  few  years  ago 
among  Watrous  seedlings  and  Magnum  Bonum. 
Good  yielder,  excellent  quality,  vigorous  grower, 
and  nearest  to  bug-proof  ever  seen.”  The  vines 
were  green  August  10.  Two  pieces  yielded  12 
medium  and  20  small  tubers,  weighing 3)4  pounds. 
Buff-white  skin,  oblong,  flattened,  sometimes 
round. 

No.  50.  Three  Pieces  op  Golden  Wonder.— From 
J.  W.  Calhoun,  Savannah,  O.  Said  to  be  a  “  cross 
between  Early  Rose  and  Michigan  Peach  Blow  ; 
three  weeks  later  than  Early  Rose,  a  good  keeper, 
of  excellent  flavor,  of  rich  golden  color,  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  Fifty-six  potatoes  have  been  taken 
from  one  hill— four  eyes  of  seed  planted.”  Pur¬ 
plish  flower,  tall  slender  vines,  the  tallest  vines  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  very  slender.  July  17,  the 
vines  were  3)4  feet  tall,  wiry,  though  so  slender. 
We  would  name  this  variety  “Long  Legs.”  August 
10,  the  vines  were  still  green  and  upright.  The 
three  pieces  yielded  12  medium  and  34  small 
tubers,  weighing  4)4  pounds.  Pink  skin,  roundish 
form  ;  flesh  light  lemon,  coarse  grain  but  rich 
quality. 

We  have  received  many  varieties  with 
numbers  nstead  of  names.  These  have 
not  been  tried.  Our  trials  of  new  varieties 
of  potatoes  are  made  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers.  Hence  it  is  that  we  shall 
decline  to  try  any  varieties  which  have 
not  been  given  permanent  names. 


ARMSTRONG  *  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 

New  York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS-CHAMBER8, 

Pittsburgh. 

ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHN  T. LEWIS  A  BROS.CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI, 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL, 

St.  Louis. 


SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 

SHIPMAN, 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
ULSTER, 

New  York. 
UNION,  “ 


The  R 


eason 


why  some  dealers  try  to  sell,  and  some  paint¬ 
ers  use,  other  than  genuine  brands  (see 
list)  of  White  Lead  is  that  their  first  cost 
is  less.  Quality  should  be  the  first  consid¬ 
eration,  and  is  the  true  economy. 

For  colors,  the  National  Lead  Co.’s  tint¬ 
ing  colors  are  especially  prepared  for  tinting 
Pure  White  Lead  to  any  shade  required. 

For  pamphlet  and  color-card  —  sent  free 
—  address 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 


i  Broadway,  New  York. 


SACALINE 


WHERE  NOTHING  ELSE  WILL  GROW,  PLANT 
THE  NEW  FORAGE  PLANT 

Produces,  When  Established,  90  TO  180  TONS  OP  FODDER  PER  ACRE  IN  ONE  YEAR 

PKRKKCTLY  HARDY  even  In  giborln.  ENDURES  SEVEREST  DROUGHT  WITH  IMPUNITY.  Grows  on  poor  oat  wnsls 
lands  or  wrttrst  places.  Require  no  plowing  before  planting.  THRIVES  where  no  other  plant  will  GROW.  ONCE  PLANTED, 
POSITIVELY  STANDS  FOREVER.  MORE  NUTRITIOUS  THAN  CLOVER  OR  LUCERNE.  STEMS  AND  LEAVES,  GREEN  OR 
DRV,  EAGERLY  EATEN  BY  ALL  CATTLE.  Give*  4  to  5  euttliiR*  a  year ;  ran  be  cured  Tor  Winter.  GREW  I  t  FEET  HIGH  IIY 
JUNE,  AT  AMES,  IOWA.  Excellent  soll-enrleher.  Easily  eradicated.  Afford*  shade  to  cattle  In  Summer.  CATTLE  CANNOT 
TRAMPLE  IT  OUT.  Seed  has  sold  at  $1,000  a  pound;  Roots  at  $2.50  each.  Endorsed  by  highest  authorities  and  25  journals. 
STRONG  ROOTS,  WARRANTED,  25c.;  $2.50  PER  12,  MAILED.  Seed,  10c.  per  pkt.;  $2.50  per  m.  Send  for  Sacmllu*  book  with 
*  a  a  m  aa  a  aa  aa  particulars  and  testimonials.  Hewarn  of  spurious  seed. 

a  BLANC  Ob  CO.,  Original  Introducers,  314-316  N.  11th  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


You 

Can  Get 

Ferry’s  Seeds  at  your  dealers ' 
as  fresh  and  fertile  as  though 
you  got  them  direct  from  Ferry’s 
Seed  Farms. 

F!rrys  -Seeds 

are  known  and  planted  every¬ 
where,  and  aro  always  the 
best.  Ferry’s  Seed  Annual 
for  1895  tells  all  about 
them,  —  Free. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 


SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

71st  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

VigtliHi,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


E™  ONION  SEED 


Good  Seed  itlore  than  Hal 
Insures  tlie  Crop. 

There  is  no  need  to  plant  imports 
trash;  we  have  plenty  of  plum 
seed  of  our  own  growing,  raise 
from  extra  choice  onion.  W 
will  make  special  rates  f< 
large  quantities  decidedly  lie 
low  Catalogue  figure? 
Seed  Catalogue  free. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SOI 

Marblehead,  Muhh. 


GLOVER  SEED  ; 

Largest  growers  of  Grogs  and  Clover  Seeds  in  I  , 
America.  60(H)  acres.  Our  Grass  Mixturos  last  a  I . 
lifetime.  Meadows  sown  in  April  will  give  a  rousing  I 
crop  in  J uly.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Mammoth  farm  seed  |  * 
catalogue  and  sample  of  Grass  Mixture,  free  for  7c.  i 1 
postage.  JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO. .La  Crosse, Wis. !  > 

tvwvwwvy’i/vyvyvwvwvwN 


CRIMSON  CLOVER;!1' a  rr»rr 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


ic.  FREE  SEEDS 


CASH  PRIZES.  Carman  No.  1 
and  27  other  varieties  new  SEED 
POTATOES.  Also  Hoses,  Plants,  Vines,  COEUM- 
HIAN  RASPBERRY,  etc.  Rock  Bottom 
Prices.  Free  Catalogue  to  any  address.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  NEWARK  N.  Y. 


I’VE  NURTURED  IT  FOR  FIFTEEN  YEARS  J 
and  it  had  a  long  pedigree  before  I  got  It— my 

Premium  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage 

Thoroughly  cleaned;  perfect  vitality.  For  garden¬ 
ers  and  all  critical  buyers  who  want  the  best.  I’ll 
sell  the  seed  for  30  cts.  per  oz.  $3.00  per  lb.,  postpaid. 

EDWIN  M.  HAYF.N,  Seed  Grower,  llruwer  5,  So.  llnven,  Midi 


ROOTS,  largest  lot  In  the 
U.  S.  C.  White  Conovers, 
Barr’s  Palmetto  and 
Elmira,  Japan  and  other 
Plums.  Strawberry,  Sweet  Potato  and  all  other 
Vegetable  Plants.  Celery  plants  a  specialty.  All  at 
half  price,  quality  considered.  Price  list  free. 

I.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD,  Iona,  Gloucester  County,  N.  J 


rnt)  OBI  C  500  lbs.  Yellow  Strasburg  onion 
lUH  OHLEai  seed,  grown  from  selected  bulbs; 
also  500  bushels  Yellow  Strasburg  sets,  extra  fine. 

Address  JOHN  REPP,  Glassboro,  N.  J. 


HARDEN  QEFDQ  :ir>  packages  as  large  and  t 
UMnULIl  OLLUo  good  Garden  Seeds  as  ai 
put  up  in  the  United  States  for  $1.  Catalogue  free. 
O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Babies  and  Children 

thrive  on  Scott’s  Emulsion  when  all  the  rest  of  their  food 
seems  to  go  to  waste.  Thin  Babies  and  Weak  Children  grow 
strong ,  plump  and  healthy  by  taking  it. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

overcomes  inherited  weakness  and  all  the  tendencies  toward 
Emaciation  or  Consumption.  Thin,  weak  babies  and  growing  4 
children  and  all  persons  suffering  from  Loss  of  Flesh,  Weak  4 
Lungs,  Chronic  Coughs,  and  Wasting  Diseases  will  receive  ( 
untold  benefits  from  this  great  nourishment.  The  formula  f 
for  making  Scott’s  Emulsion  has  been  endorsed  by  the  med-  4 
ical  world  for  twenty  years.  No  secret  about  it.  i 

Send  for  pamphlet  on  Scott's  Emulsion.  FREE.  X 

Scott  &.  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  50  cents  and  $  I.  A 


Great  Northern  Oats.  ;L^„TX,TISS 

record  wherever  tested.  It  nearly  doubled  my  averuge 
yield,  so  will  It  yours.  Over  100  bushels  per  acre. 
Strong,  stiff  straw.  My  seed  is  elean,  pure  and  free 
from  smut.  Price,  $1  per  bushel;  new  sacks  free. 
Also,  pure  selected  Learning  Seed  Corn,  $1  per  bushel. 
Write  for  circulars  and  Hand-Book  free. 

A.  H.  FOSTER,  Allegan,  Mich. 


A  "ip  For  American  Banner  Oats,  best  In 
\J  I  the  World,  write  (Catalogue  Free) 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


PORN — Try  Red  Tip  White  Eight-rowed  Corn;  ono 
UUnil  of  the  earliest,  one  of  the  best.  Catalogue 
Free.  O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


A  gk  —Lincoln  and  White  Schoenen  Oats. 
I  Pure  Stock.  Cheap.  Catalogue 

Free.  O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


nnnk|  Red  Cob  Ensilage  and  Sow  Corn;  cheap. 
UUnil  Catalogue  Free. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


I  ARfiC  QTOP^  -Absolutely  pure;  true  to 
LAllUk  O  I  UUIV  name;  price  cheap;  prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  Catalogue  Free. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


APRF  APPI  FS  ^1  AQQ  Write  NURSERIES  and 
AUllL  Ai  I  Llo,  ol 0  ORCHARDS,  Louisiana, 
Mo.,  for  free  sample  copy  telling  about  it.  A  prac¬ 
tical  Fruit  and  Farm  paper,  published  by  Stark  Bros.. 
40c.  a  year;  circulation,  460,000  copies.  The  “Cream 
of  the  Cream” — gives  the  busy  Fruit  Grower  or 
Farmer,  who  hasn’t  the  time  or  t**;  money  to  buy  and 
read  a  great  mass  of  papers,  what  Is  best  from 
them  all,  what  he  wants  to  know. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 

a,ble  10  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  MARCH  16,  1895. 


“To  subscription  agents!”  page  190. 

o 

This  is  the  way  a  Maryland  subscriber  puts  it : 

I  am  a  new  subscriber,  but  have  already  derived  a  great  deal  of 
profit  as  well  as  pleasure  from  The  It.  N.-Y.  If  I  could  get  as  much 
for  every  dollar  spent  as  I  do  for  the  one  your  paper  costs,  I 
could  afford  to  raise  wheat  for  50  cents  j>er  bushel. 

The  question  is,  why  can’t  he  get  the  same  value  for 
every  100  ceuts  that  he  invests  ?  There  is  a  chance 
for  some  hard  thinking. 

O 

While  several  of  the  European  countries  are  send¬ 
ing  us  potatoes,  an  order  has  been  received  here  from 
London  for  800  sacks  of  Early  llebrons  for  seed  pur¬ 
poses.  That's  the  kind  of  reciprocity  that  American 
farmers  can  stand.  The  imported  potatoes  are  gen¬ 
erally  considered  worthless  for  seed,  but  ours  seem  to 
be  highly  valued  for  this  purpose,  On  March  1,  pota¬ 
toes  sold  in  the  London  market  at  $21  to  $28  per  ton. 

o 

By  the  use  of  dynamite,  it  cost  our  friend,  page  179, 
less  than  five  cents  to  prepare  a  big  hole  for  setting 
trees,  flow  much  would  it  have  cost  to  dig  these  holes 
by  hand?  That  matter  of  comparing  the  value  of 
labor  with  a  cash  expense,  is  the  hardest  problem 
about  the  farm  finances.  What  measure  do  you  have 
for  the  value  of  your  labor  ?  What  is  that  measure 
based  on  ?  Ilow  do  you  make  a  balance  between 
work  and  cash  ? 

O 

Apropos  of  the  danger  incurred  in  using  dynamite, 
a  report  from  Pennsylvania  tells  of  some  boys  who 
were  trying  to  make  life  a  burden  to  a  woodchuck,  by 
means  of  dynamite  exploded  in  his  burrow.  As  it 
failed  to  explode  from  the  fuse,  they  began  to  drill  it 
out,  with  the  result  of  some  very  much  battered, 
though  probably  wiser,  boys.  It  is  said  that  the  wood- 
ehuck  escaped  unharmed.  Too  much  caution  cannot 
be  used  in  handling  such  explosives. 

O 

Much  has  been  said  about  live-stock  insurance.  The 
last  census  report  shows  than  in  1890,  there  were  in 
this  country  110  recorded  companies  that  insured  live 
stock.  Of  these,  44  were  in  Pennsylvania  and  17  in 
Ohio.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $685,081, 
and  the  disbursements  $378,772,  of  which  only  $220,346 
were  to  pay  losses  and  claims.  Considering  the  great 
value  of  our  live  stock,  this  seems  like  a  ridiculously 
small  business,  and  indicates  that  this  form  of  insur¬ 
ance  is  not  popular  with  farmers. 

O 

Here  is  a  man  selling  100  quarts  of  milk  at  four 
cents  a  quart — an  income  of  $4  per  day.  There  is  one 
chance  in  ten  that  the  price  will  be  increased  to  five 
cents.  There  are  nine  chances  in  ten  that  he  can,  by 
skillful  breeding  and  care  and  the  use  of  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  ration,  secure  125  quarts  per  day  from  the  same 
value  of  feed  he  now  buys.  That  again  makes  an  in¬ 
come  of  $5  per  day.  It  will  cost  some  money  to  bring 
about  either  result.  In  which  line  do  you  think  money 
will  prove  the  better  investment? 

O 

The  Tennessee  Experiment  Station  (Knoxville)  is 
engaged  in  the  worthy  enterprise  of  encouraging 
farmers  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  potatoes.  It 
urges  farmers  to  send  samples  of  seed  potatoes  and 
the  crop  grown  from  them  for  aualysis.  These 
analyses,  with  facts  about  the  soil,  culture  and  fer¬ 
tility,  will,  it  is  hoped,  show  how  to  produce  tubers 
of  the  best  quality.  In  17  analyses  of  potatoes,  the 
per  cent  of  water  varied  from  74ka  to  84 }4,  and  the 
per  cent  of  actual  starch  from  11  to  nearly  16.  A  sugar- 


beet  grower  grows  beets  only  for  the  sugar  there  is  in 
them.  A  dairyman  looks  upon  milk  only  as  a  medium 
for  providing  butter  fat.  A  potato  grower,  to  follow 
their  example,  should  look  upon  a  potato  simply  as  a 
package  containing  starch.  What  else  in  the  potato 
does  the  customer  want  ?  To  increase  the  per  cent  of 
sugar,  or  fat,  we  go  to  the  “mother”  beet  and  cow 
and  pick  out  the  best  to  breed  from,  and  then  give 
them  the  best  food  and  care.  The  same  with  the 
potato.  The  best  market  demands  quality.  Rice  is 
cheaper  and  better  than  “  soggy  ”  potatoes,  and  the 
public  know  it. 

O 

You  doubtless  see  that  some  worthy  people  are  brag- 
gingabout  the  big  crops  they  are  able  to  raise  with  the 
aid  of  irrigation.  They  paid  money  to  get  the  water  on 
their  land.  Now,  may  be  there  is  a  swamp  on  your 
farm.  For  nobody  knows  how  many  years  it  has  been 
sucking  the  fertility  out  of  the  surrounding  hills.  If 
you  can  get  the  water  out  of  it,  it  will  be  as  valuable 
for  hay  as  some  of  that  land  they  worked  so  hard  to 
get  the  water  on.  Ditch  that  swamp.  Lime  it  and 
start  good  grasses  all  over  it.  Feed  the  hay,  and  use 
the  manure  on  the  upland  fields.  You  might  call  that 
working  on  shares  with  Nature. 

O 

In  using  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  fertilizer,  you  must 
remember  that  it  supplies  “  organic  nitrogen  ” — the 
same  as  is  found  in  blood,  tankage  or  bone.  This  is 
slowly  available,  and  to  give  the  best  results,  should 
be  used  with  some  nitrate  of  soda.  On  page  126,  we 
gave  the  difference  between  “  decorticated”  and  “  un¬ 
decorticated  ”  meal.  We  are  asked  what  difference 
should  be  made  in  price  between  the  two  grades  for 
fertilizer  purposes.  We  regard  the  “  decoi’ticated  ” 
meal  as  worth  from  $8  to  $10  per  ton  more  than  the 
other,  and  would  always  buy  it,  as  the  difference  in 
selling  price  is  usually  very  slight.  Use  the  simple 
test  given  on  page  126. 

O 

A  California  “good-roads”  scheme,  is  for  the  State 
to  furnish  crushed  rock  to  the  counties  that  will  pay 
the  bare  cost  of  crushing  and  transportation.  The 
State  prison  is  located  in  a  stony  district,  and  water 
power  is  abundant  near  it.  By  employing  this  water 
power  and  convict  labor  at  crushing  rock,  the  cost  of 
stone  roads  within  100  miles  can  be  greatly  reduced. 
Railroads  ought  to  carry  the  crushed  rock  cheaply,  be¬ 
cause  good  roads  leading  to  their  stations,  will  be  sure 
to  increase  the  traffic  on  their  lines.  By  employing 
convicts  at  such  work,  there  is  little  interference  with 
the  work  of  free  laborers,  and  the  saving  is  in  public 
money — to  reduce  taxation.  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
is  an  excellent  solution  of  both  “  good- roads  ”  and  con¬ 
vict-labor  questions. 

O 

A  recent  Australian  steamer  brought  to  London 
900  tons  of  butter,  equal  to  35,000  of  our  creamery  tubs 
— more  than  the  New  York  market  usually  receives  in 
a  week.  The  butter  is  said  to  have  been  of  very  fine 
quality,  and  the  price  is  also  below  that  of  American 
goods  of  equal  quality.  Moreover,  the  shipments, 
already  large,  are  likely  to  increase,  and  the  demand 
for  our  butter  is  likely  to  be  correspondingly  re¬ 
duced.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Australian  butter 
may  yet  be  sent  to  this  market.  The  dairy  situation 
is  a  peculiar  one.  Oleomargarine  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  knocked  out,  but  the  demand  for  the  cheaper 
grades  of  butter  is  very  small,  and  the  price  is  below 
cost  of  production.  The  cooperative  creamery,  or  the 
private  dairy  with  a  first-class  private  trade,  must 
solve  the  problem. 

O 

Last  week  we  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  having 
tools  that  will  do  several  kinds  of  work  well.  The 
example  given  was  the  potato  planter.  By  putting-  on 
a  pair  of  discs,  an  entirely  new  job  was  performed, 
and  a  new  tool  saved.  This  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  The  following  note  from  a  New  York  State 
man,  is  in  the  same  line  : 

I  feed  sheep,  and  last  fall,  instead  of  dipping  as  usual,  I  used 
Persian  insect  powder,  putting  it  on  with  a  Paris-green  gun.  I 
am  done  with  dipping,  for  I  can  kill  the  ticks  better  than  by  dip¬ 
ping.  I  can  use  it  at  any  time  during  cold  weather,  which  I  can¬ 
not  do  when  dipping. 

There  is  a  new  use  for  a  tool  that  will  save  time  and 
money.  Lots  of  implements  are  worked  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  left  to  rest  and  rust  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  We  want  to  lengthen  their  time  of  service 
by  making  them  perform  new  jobs. 

G 

A  bill  for  enforcing  the  destruction  of  the  San  Jos6 
scale,  is  before  the  New  York  State  Senate.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  whenever  the  State  Entomologist  shall 
learn  of  the  existence  of  this  scale  within  the  State, 
he  shall  notify  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  who 
is  to  appoint  experts  to  examine  the  infested  locality. 
If  it  is  found,  the  owner  of  the  grounds  where  it 
occurs,  after  proper  notification,  must  within  10  days, 


take  steps  to  destroy  the  scale  and  prevent  its  distri¬ 
bution.  In  case  the  owner  will  not  act,  the  agent  of 
the  department  is  empowered  to  enter  upon  any 
or  all  premises  and  employ  reasonable  means  to 
destroy  the  scale.  The  sum  of  $5,000  is  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  be  used  in  enforcing  this  law.  There  are  two 
sure  things  about  this  scale.  It  is  the  easiest  of  in¬ 
sects  to  exterminate  if  taken  in  time,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  orchard  pests  if  permitted  to  obtain 
a  footing. 

O 

The  first  spring  report  on  Crimson  clover  is  given 
below.  It  comes  from  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  latitude  41 
degrees — a  little  above  New  York  City.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  other  localities  : 

I  sowed  Crimson  clover  at  the  rate  of  six  quarts  to  the  acre,  on 
a  two-acre  field  of  sweet  corn.  The  seed  was  not  brushed  or  har¬ 
rowed  in.  It  came  up  late  and  uneven  because  of  the  drought.  It 
grew  and  thickened  considerably  until  winter  began  in  earnest 
(which  was  late  here).  The  entire  field  is  now  nearly  bare  of 
snow,  and  the  clover  seems  thriftier  than  when  snow  came.  It  is 
as  green  as  a  wheat  field.  We  have  had  the  coldest  winter  known 
here  for  many  years,  the  thermometer  registering  16  degrees  below 
zero  a  number  of  times.  The  only  natural  condition  that  might  be 
construed  as  favoring  this  patch  of  clover,  is  that  the  ground 
slopes  slightly  toward  the  south.  I  have  another  patch,  however, 
on  level  land,  in  a  very  much  exposed  location.  This  is  reported 
to  be  in  equally  fine  condition.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

It  needs  but  a  thought  to  understand  how  valuable 
such  a  crop  as  this  can  be  made.  Think  of  growing 
clover  between  two  other  crops  at  a  time  when  other¬ 
wise  the  land  would  be  bare  !  Don’t  stick  to  a  single 
grain  standard,  but  let's  have  free  sewage  of  Crimson 
clover. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

(SEE  FIRST  PAGE.) 

There  were  a  score  of  farmers,  so  they  say, 

No  matter  where  they  lived — and  day  by  day 
They  toiled  to  grow  the  products  of  the  farm 
And  happy  in  the  uneventful  calm 
Of  country  life,  they  rested  and  they  toiled 
Unmindful  how  their  interests  were  spoiled, 

Because  they  worked  as  20  not  as  one. 

They  had  the  work  while  others  had  the  fun. 

One  of  these  farmers  had  a  dream  one  night, 

Within  the  town  he  saw — oh  wondrous  sight ! 

A  big  fat  figure  of  monopoly 

Built  up  of  good  farm  products  such  as  lie 

Had  dug  from  out  the  soil  ;  with  startled  face, 

He  saw  it  standing  in  the  market  place 
A  monument  which  he  had  helped  to  build 
To  help  along  the  middleman’s  fat  guild. 

The  20  men  had  each  thrown  in  a  share 
To  build  this  fellow  in  the  public  square. 

While  had  they  worked  with  singleness  of  aim 
That  cash  would  line  their  pockets.  Who's  to  blame? 


To  “  beat”  is  to  cheat. 

The  barn  cellar  must  go  ! 

What  about  those  hens — page  194  ? 

Don’t  work  on  shares  with  the  devil. 

Don’t  feed  your  head  mental  “shorts.” 

The  hens  will  respond  to  “  fussing,”  but  not  to  “cussing.” 

A  plant  that  won’t  stand  shallow  cultivation — the  human  mind. 

The  manufacturer  is  a  friend  of  hard  knocks— his  pi-ofit  comes 
in  “repairs.” 

Who  can  succeed  when  inclination  and  employment  are  always 
ready  to  fight  ? 

Any  fish  die  in  dry  brooks  and  ponds  near  you  ?  Why  not  use 
them  as  described  on  page  180? 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  read  over  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  said  last  fall 
about  improved  chestnut  culture. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  comment  on  that  first-page  article  is  found  in 
Luke  X.  37  :  “  Go  and  do  thou  likewise  !  ” 

“  I  am  one  of  your  staying  subscribers,”  writes  a  Kansas  friend. 
Thank  you — far  better  a  stay  than  a  stray. 

If  our  friend  on  page  179  wishes  to  carry  dynamite  in  his  boots, 
he  can  do  so  legally — but  “  please  excuse  me." 

You  bait  a  nuisance  by  putting  an  old  slop  barrel  at  the  back 
door.  You  abate  it  by  putting  wheels  on  the  barrel. 

Don’t  buy  imported  Crimson  clover  seed,  you  will  get  only  the 
leavings  of  foreign  farmers.  Patronize  American  growers. 

What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  permitteth  suckers  to  use  the 
fertility  that  should  make  fruit — or  to  sell  him  shares  in  a  white 
elephant  creamery  ? 

If  you  have  been  wise  enough  to  make  a  wife  out  of  your  sweet¬ 
heart,  now  see  whether  you  can  make  her  a  sweetheart  again. 
There’s  a  profitable  job  for  you. 

The  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station  tells  of  a  herd  of  cows 
that  were  fed,  by  mistake,  nitrate  of  soda  in  place  of  salt.  Twelve 
out  of  15  were  killed  by  the  dose. 

We  learn  of  a  Kansas  farmer  who,  by  mistake,  left  his  potato 
seed  in  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution  20  hours.  It  sprouted  fairly 
well — but  1)4  hour  is  the  safe  limit. 

The  fruit  which  last  July  you  jammed  comes  handy  when 
health’s  door  is  slammed  by  stomachs  that  have  long  been 
hammed,  and  with  salt  pork  and  taters  crammed. 

If  you  have  a  poor  seeding  of  common  clover  and  need  all  the 
clover  hay  you  can  get,  you  might  experiment  by  scattering  Crim¬ 
son  clover  on  it  this  spring.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  advise  spring 
sowing  of  the  Crimson.  Late  summer  or  early  fall,  is  the  proper 
time  for  it.  It  may  help  out  the  other  clover,  though,  if  it  get  a 
good  start  this  spring. 

In  the  death  of  John  J.  Thomas,  which  occurred  February  12, 
American  horticulture  has  sustained  a  great  loss.  Hje  was  born 
in  1810,  and  throughout  his  long  and  busy  life,  was  closely  iden¬ 
tified  with  farm  and  fruit  interests.  His  American  Fruit  Cultur- 
ist,  though  written  50  years  ago,  is  still  recognized  as  the  standard 
authority.  Mr.  Thomas  lived  a  life  of  great  beauty  and  helpful¬ 
ness,  and  will  be  sincerely  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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,Tlic  Old  Reliable  Halladay 
iStaudard.Halladay  Geared, 


The  address  of  Mr.  L.  R.  Oakes,  is  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind.,  not  Ill.,  as  we  gave  it  last  week. 

Those  who  wish  a  good,  honest  strain  of  Ches- 
hires,  of  a  good,  honest  man,  can  address  E.  W. 
Davis,  Torringford,  Conn.,  formerly  Oneida,  N.  Y . 
Mr.  Davis  feels  justly  proud  of  having  shipped 
over  400  times  to  men  who  bought  of  him  before. 

Some  of  the  farmers  who  recently  reported  such 
favorable  results  from  grinding  grain  at  home, 
say  that  they  used  the  French  Burr  mill,  manu¬ 
factured  by  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.,  270  Day 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  They  will  send  descrip¬ 
tion,  etc.,  on  application. 

Dr.  Eari.  S.  Sloane,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  issued 
a  new  “Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  which  is  valuable 
to  every  owner  of  a  horse  ;  and  he  sends  it  free  to 
any  one  who  applies  for  it.  Of  course,  his  object 
s  to  advertise  his  liniment;  but  his  liniment  is 
good,  and  the  doctor  is  an  authority  that  makes 
his  book  valuable. 


Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  to  the  acre,  and  does  it  better  than 
hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  10  hours 
on  what  the  machine  will  do  in  two  min¬ 
utes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval,  that  will  furnish  satisfac¬ 
tory  references  or  rating  of  responsibility. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Largest  and 
oldest  manufacturers  of  manure  spreaders 
in  the  world. 


Guaranteed  to  be  * 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Feed  Mills, 
1  Corn  Shellers,  Stalk  Cutters, 
|  Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  etc, 


KEMP  &  BURPE&  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


113  Water  St. 


Soil  Pulverizer! 


The  R.  N.-Y.  was  one  of  the  first  to  try  the  Uni¬ 
versal  weeder  and  cultivator.  When  we  first  took 
it  in  the  field  we  thought  it  would  tear  everything 
up.  It  didn’t.  The  weeds  went,  but  the  paying 
plants  stayed  and  grew  better  for  the  weeding. 
This  is  a  fine  tool.  The  Universal  Weeder  Co.,  49 
South  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  send  you 
a  book  called  “Modern  Methods.”  Get  it. 


Tanks  and  Cisterns. 


IT  CRUSHES,  CUTS 

AND  HARROWS, 


White  Pine.  Cypress.  Redwood 


If!  Murray  St.,  New  York, 
30  S.  Market  St.,  Boston. 


The  most  simple  and  useful  implement 
known  to  agriculture.  For  preparing  irrigable 
land  it  is  without  a  peer.  Thousands  in  use. 
Indorsed  by  all.  Address 

J.  Is.  PARKER, 

MAN  UFA  CTUIl  Ell , 


mmm  IT 
I^SUNG.  WILL 

mrSL  PAY 


LOUDENS 


We  have  had  at  least  two  dozen  inquiries  for 
transplanting  machines  already  this  season,  and 
now  the  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  O.,  come  for¬ 
ward  with  an  advertisement  of  their  new  Tiger 
transplanter.  We  never  saw  this  new  machine  at 
work,  but  from  the  fact  that  this  reliable  house 
introduce  it,  we  predict  that  it  will  fill  the  bill. 
Full  particulars  will  be  sent  on  application. 

The  great  problem  with  milk  farmers  has  been 
to  raise  their  own  cows,  since  milk  has  gone  so 
low  and  the  milking  capacity  of  purchased  cows 
has  proved  to  be  so  uncertain.  Blatcliford’s  calf 
meal  seems  to  afford  just  the  substitute  needed 
for  milk  in  raising  calves.  Its  composition  cor¬ 
responds  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  solid  mat¬ 
ter  in  milk.  On  butter  farms,  too,  it  affords  just 
the  addition  needed  for  skim-milk  for  raising  or 
fattening  calves.  Calves  are  being  raised  on  it 
entirely  without  any  milk  at  all  after  the  first  two 
or  three  days  from  birth,  and  the  expense  is  said 
to  be  small.  Write  J.  W.  Barwell,  16  Pacific  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.,  for  prices. 


to  get  our  la 
test  V  n  t  a  - 
logue  of  the 
greatest  lino 
of 

U  A  V  Tflfll  C  on  Earth.  A  postal  will  bring  It. 
IsH  I  I  Uvl>w  Alsovaluablo  information  about 
Haying  and  Hay  Barn*.  Our  slings  handle 
straw,  fodder  and  all  kinds  of  forage,  and  work  with 
any  elevator.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
harvest.  Write  atonce.  Address 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO..  Fairfield,  lawn. 


[IT  CLEANS  THE  RACK 


Hitch  A  Horse  To  AvHoe 


■fa)  It’s  the  up-to-date  way  of  cultivating  ground. 

Piy  But  bo  sure  and  hitch  him  to  the 

^“PLANET  JR  STEEL  HORSE  H 

Light,  strong  and  easily  controlled  by  convenient  levers, 
doing  close  hoeing,  furrowing,  or  ordinary  cultivating.  Ot 
tells  all  about  it. _ S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  - 


fH8£$T 


Philadelphia^  Pa< 


— y  'jtLr  retuen 

\dd^5  P.K.b£DE^icKAC9. 

60  DEDERICK'S  WORKS,  ALBANY*  N.Y 


£,Uijsccllaucou.$  <3uU  cvti,oiiui. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STILL  GROWING. 

35,000 

Actual 


Plants 

Com,  ii4 

Beans, 

Ensilage. 

Distributes 

Fertilizer. 


6  to  8  Acres 
Planted 
Per  Day,  and 
in  one  Operation. 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


SPADING 

HARROW. 


buy  ‘  direct  FROM  FACTORY,”  best 


MIXED  PAINT5 


Highest 

Award 

Columbian 

Exposition. 


LADIES!! 


We  also  make  Potato  Cutters,  Paris  Green 
Sprinklers,  Potato  Diggers,  Potato  Sorters,  &c. 
Every  machine  warranted. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
ASPIMWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Street,  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Do  you  iikea  cupof  GocxITca? 
If  so,  send  this  “Ad”  and  15c. 
j in  stamps, and  we  will  mail  you 
a  14-lb.  sample  Best  Tea  Im- 
■SWrjgiWflg  ported.  Any  kind  you  may  se- 
lect.  Good  Incomes.  Big 
premiums,  &c.  Teas,  Coffees. 
Baking  Powder  and  Spices.  Send  for  terms. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesev  St.,  N.  Y. 


miHE^SDITCH  I NG  PLOW 


ACME  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

v„«,.  I  «MttgyCI.OP  CRUSHER  AND  LEVELER, 


Imperial  ! 
m  Pulverizer  * 
Clod  Crusher, « 
W.  Roller  and  * 
d  ji  Leveler  g 
Plainly  descri.  » 
bed  in  circular  ■ 
SENT  FREE.! 


Stumpsend  forcircu- 
lar  to  LAKIMER 
DITCHING  PLOW 
CO.,  Crab  Tree,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


Variety 
of  sizes 


MI  to  all  soils  and  all  work  for  which  a  Harrow  “needed. 

rig  spurs  pulverize  lumps,  level  and  smooth  the  ground 
le  same  time  curved  coulters  cultivate,  lift  and  turn  the 
tire  surface  of  the  soil.  The  backward  slant  of  the  coul¬ 
ters  prevents  tearing  up  rubbish,  and  reduces  the  draft. 
Made  entirely  ot  east  steel  and  wrought  iron, 
and  therefore  practically  indestructible. 
IEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON  EARTH, 
r  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag— and  upwards. 
B.—I  deliver  free  on  board,  at  distributing  points. 

UAL  to  responsible  farmers,  to  be  returned  I  AGENTS 
r—  - _  at  my  expense,  If  not  satisfactory.  WA  ntf  n 

duANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINGTON,  N.  J. 

'.pAz  - .  •  ( Mention  this  paper.)  and  30  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO! 


PETF.i'SON  MFG.  CO..  Kent.O. 


Suitable 
for  all 
work. 


Estab'd]  JACKSON  BROS.  [1852. 

N.  Y.  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  AND  PIPE  WORKS. 
76  Third  Avenue.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Salt  Glazed  Pipe,  Fir© 
Brick  and  Cement, 


“SUCCESS”  ANTI-CLOG  WEEDER. 

also  “SUCCESS”  Jr.  DIGGER  saves  and  makes  mo.  ey 
onthefarm  We  make  SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR 
I  NTRODUCTION.  Send  for  full  particulars  of  the 

Saving  Tools.  D,  Y.’Hallock  &  Son,  York,  Pa- 


DRAIN  TILE 


Name 

this 

News- 

papei 


C.  W.  BOYNTON, 

Sowaron,  IVT.  J 


rwill  be  added  to  your  income  by  the  use  of  the 

United  ^States  Improved  ^Separator 

(OHLSSON  PATENTS) 

Made  for  Both  Factory  and  Dairy  Use. 

The  splendid  record  it  has  made  at  the  Vermont  Experiment 
WjjTJ  ^  v  Station  Dairy  School,  of 

0.03  of  1  PER  CENT,  and  FULL  CAPACITY, 

KV’ Y  *S  n0t  an  exception’  but  the  rule  with  thi?  machine. 

/  A  J  Prof.  IT  ills,  the  Director  of  the  Station,  writes  : 

—  Your  No.  3  machine  handled  398  pounds  of  milk  this  morning  at  the  rate 

-  7  °*  603  lbs-  Per  hour,  taking  but  12%  per  cent,  of  cream,  and  leaving  but 

? — •'ML/ 1  0.03  per  cent,  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk.  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on 

rnmmmmmf  the  excellence  of  this  work.  Yours  truly, 

fe!S"!TF  JOSEPH  L.  HILLS, 

(Director  of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station.) 
Burlington,  Vt.,  Feb.  2,  1895. 

We  have  a  pamphlet  full  of  equally  fine  records.  Send  for  it. 

Ask  for  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Pamphlets  of  Anything  for  Creamery  or  Dairy. 

riont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Uev^mont!ls’ 


AWKEYE 

C-RUB5TUMP 

machine. 


forks  on  either  STANDING, 


Will  pull  an  ordinary^ 
^rubinl^  Minutes. 


Makes  a  clean  sweep  of  Two  Acres  ut  u Bitting.  A 
man,  a  boy  and  a  hoi-se  can  Operate  it.  No  llcavy 
Chain*  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the 
first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  Send  postal  card  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms,  testimon¬ 
ials, also  full  information  concerning  our  Iron  Giant 
Grul>  and  Ktump  Machine,  Two  Horse  Huw key e  and 
other  appliances  for  clearing  timber  land.  Address 
MItNK  MAN  UFA  CTU  RING  CO.,  0<!  8  th  8t.  ,  Mon  month.  III. 

Sunny  side  Shetland  PonyFunn.  For  catalogue  ad¬ 
dress  Mll.-ie  Bros,  at  above  alike  and  number.  Breed¬ 
ers  of  Pure  SUeUttud  Ponies. 


Plowing  and  Harrowing  can  be  done  at  one 
operation  with  Clark’s  Cutaway 

REVOLVING  PLOW. 

It  Produces  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed.  Send  for  Special 
Circular.  Agents  wanted  in  every  county. 

THE.  CUTAWAY.  HARROW  COMPANY, 

Etgga&um,  Ccaa.  Hew  Yora  Office,  18  Cliff  Street, 


Prizes !  Prizes ! 


$3.  $2.  $1. 

HERE  is  a  business  proposition  to 
readers  of  the  Woman  and  Home 
Department.  We  wish  a  little  more 
variety  and  spice  in  our  contributions. 
We  wish  it  homemade  if  possible — 
produced  right  in  the  family.  To  this 
end  we  offer  monthly  prizes  as  follows  : 

For  the  best  short  article  sent  in  before 
A  pril  15,  we  will  (jive  $3;  to  the  second  best 
$ 2 ,  and  the  third  best  $1,  and  for  the  next 
best  one  year's  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 


CONDITIONS. 

All  manuscripts  entered  in  these  contests  will 
be  retained  by  us. 

A  different  subject  each  month  1 

The  shorter  the  article  the  better,  even  if  but  10 
lines — we  suggest  50  lines  as  the  limit. 

For  the  first  month  we  wish  dialogues,  either 
imaginary  or  real — conversations  between  two  or 
more  persons  that  will  bring  out  some  fact  or 
truth  in  a  striking  and  effective  way.  A  conversa¬ 
tion  between  two  farmers,  or  between  a  farmer 
and  his  wife,  or  a  farmer  and  a  city  man,  that  will 
show  up  some  fault  or  foible  of  human  nature. 
We  would  like  these  written  in  such  a  way  that 
they  may  serve  as  dialogues  or  charades  at 
children’s  entertainments  if  desired. 

Write  to  the  point  and  make  it  clear. 

Distinguish  between  slang  and  wit. 

Don’t  be  too  long. 

Teach  some  good  lesson. 

Get  close  to  human  nature  ! 

Merely  as  one  illustration  of  what  is 
wanted,  attention  is  called  to  “  The 
Polite  Pupil,”  page  189. 


FROM  ONE  OF  THE  GIRLS. 

HAPPINESS  MAY  HE  FOUND  WITHOUT  BEAUX. 

THE  R.  N.-Y.  wishes  to  know  what 
the  girls  think  of  the  “  beau”  ques¬ 
tion.  Well,  here  is  what  one  of  the  girls 
thinks  :  It  would  be  the  hardest  task  I 
ever  undertook,  to  be  obliged  to  entertain 
a  beau  without  the  assistance  of  mother 
and  other  members  of  the  family.  My 
home  had  been  in  a  city  until  two  years 
ago.  1  was  an  only  daughter  among  five 
boys.  Fortunately  my  mother  and  older 
brother  have  always  been  my  chums,  and 
my  only  chums.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
there  lies  the  secret  of  the  whole  beau 
question.  A  mother  must  be  her  daugh¬ 
ter's  companion  ;  then  there  will  never 
be  any  question  as  to  the  mother’s  wis¬ 
dom.  Mothers  are  so  often  strangers  to 
their  girls,  and  how  many,  many  fathers 
are  strangers  to  their  sons.  There  is  so 
much  coldness  and  bitterness  in  the  son’s 
heart  towards  the  father,  just  because  of 
the  father's  thoughtlessness.  He  does 
not  know  it  ;  never  dreams  of  it  until 
some  day  he  awakens  suddenly  to  find 
that  his  boy  is  away  from  the  old  home 
to  make  one  for  himself,  young,  and 
independent  of  father,  daring  and  hope¬ 
ful,  but  entirely  without  the  preparation 
that  might  have  been  given  by  the 
father’s  companionship. 

It  would  amuse  some  of  you,  perhaps, 
to  see  a  man  six  feet,  two  inches,  telling 
his  little  six-year-old  son  about  the  good 
and  bad  traits  of  this  horse,  and  what  a 
man  has  offered  for  that  cow,  and  w  hat 
would  be  the  best  feed  for  these  pigs. 
The  little  chap  doesn't  forget  it  all. 
Wherever  the  father  is,  there,  too,  is  the 
son.  He  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  of 
some  importance.  He  is  beginning  al¬ 
ready  to  earn  money,  and  to  buy  his  own 
clothing,  keeping  his  accounts,  and  there¬ 
by  learning  the  value  of  money,  and  how 
to  get  and  spend  it.  Do  you  think  that 
father  and  son  will  ever  be  strangers  ? 
Do  you  think  that  boy  when  17  or  18, 
will  be  sitting  up  nights  with  a  silly, 
giddy  girl  ?  No,  indeed,  no  !  His  mind 
will  be  so  full  of  the  things  that  are  to 
be  a  fortune  to  him,  that  he  will  have  no 
time  to  think  of  those  things,  until  he  is 
a  man  indeed,  instead  of  a  man  just  in 
stature.  Then,  when  he  has  given  his 
heart  to  some  woman,  and  they  are  man 
and  wife,  he  will  find  that  he  has  mar¬ 
ried  a  true  woman,  and  not  merely  a  blue 
bow,  or  a  pretty  pair  of  eyes. 


Friends  Better  Than  Beaux. 

As  for  me,  I  never  had  a  young  man 
“keeping  company”  with  me,  and  I  am 
22,  although  I  have  had  many  friends 
among  the  gentlemen.  My  brother  has 
always  taken  me  with  him  to  see  his 
young  lady  friends,  and  he  often  brings 
a  young  man  home  with  him  to  tea,  or 
to  spend  the  evening,  so  that  mother  and 
I  could  know  and  admire  him  just  as 
much  as  he  did.  If  we.do  not  agree  with 
him,  he  feels  terribly  offended  until 
mother  explains  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  it,  and  then  he  usually  thinks  as  she 
does. 

Mother  began  with  us,  in  a  wise  way, 
I  think,  when  we  were  small  children. 
There  were  several  of  us  little  at  the 
same  time.  When  we  were  not  at  school, 
we  were  at  home.  We  had  some  little 
friends  whom  we  visited  once  in  a  great 
while,  as  a  rare  treat,  and  they  came  to 
see  us  sometimes.  Rut  we  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  think  that  we  must  go  away 
from  home  to  play,  or  have  some  one 
come  to  see  us.  In  that  way,  we  learned 
to  get  our  enjoyment  out  of  our  own 
home  circle,  and  that  has  followed  us  all 
our  lives  so  far,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  to  us.  We  have  many 
pleasant  gatherings  of  friends  of  both 
boys  and  girls  here  in  our  home,  espe¬ 
cially  at  holiday  time.  Then  we  have  a 
jubilee  with  our  friends  from  some  dis¬ 
tance,  and  father  and  mother  are  always 


A  DAINTY  MEMORANDUM.  Fig.  59. 


in  the  circle,  but  never  do  they  seem  in 
the  way.  When  we  are  at  home  alone  we 
do  have  such  jolly  good  times  together, 
and  father  is  always  the  liveliest  one  in 
the  crowd. 

Girls,  don’t  be  in  a  hurry  to  be  women! 
Don’t  lose  your  girlhood,  but  hold  it  fast, 
just  as  long  as  possible,  or  you  will  have 
cause  for  regret !  Re  a  little  longer  pre¬ 
paring  for  womanhood  !  The  prepara¬ 
tion  will  be  such  a  help  to  you  !  Fathers, 
take  a  little  more  time  from  the  farm 
work,  and  invite  your  girls  to  go  out 
with  you  just  as  you  used  to  take  the 
mother  on  little  pleasure  trips,  and  just 
see  how  they  will  enjoy  it  !  You  will 
soon  find  that  they  will  preferyour  com¬ 
pany  every  time.  And  how  much  safer 
it  will  be  for  your  girls!  Girls,  don't 
worry  for  fear  the  prince  won’t  come, 
for  he  surely  will !  No  one  ever  had  a 
happier  girlhood  than  1 ! 

PHYLLIS  HANNAH. 

A  DAINTY  MEMORANDUM. 

THE  best  memories  play  their  owners 
false  sometimes,  and  usually  at 
the  most  critical  minute — when  the 
butcher,  or  the  grocer,  or  the  candlestick 
man,  is  standing  in  the  kitchen  door  with 
his  pencil  poised  impatiently  over  his 
order  book.  We  remember  the  soda,  and 
the  crackers,  and  the  soup  bone,  but 
there  was  surely  something  else  !  And 
not  until  the  man  is  out  of  sound  and 
sight,  do  we  think  of  the  empty  ginger 
box  and  the  gingerbread  due  for  tea  ! 


“  That’s  the  way  the  world  goes,  Mr. 
Tetter  by,”  as  Dickens  says.  Everybody 
forgets,  and  everybody  wishes  she  hadn’t! 
Our  grandmothers  had  a  good  old  fashion 
of  keeping  a  slate  and  pencil  hanging 
always  in  sight  ;  indeed,  the  fashion  is 
still  in  vogue.  As  often  as  the  empty 
cans  and  boxes  appear,  a  memorandum 
is  made  on  the  slate,  so  that  when  the 
order  man  comes,  if  one  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  such  a  convenient  mortal 
come  to  one’s  door,  or  when  “  John  ” 
goes  to  town,  there  is  the  list  of  neces¬ 
saries  all  ready.  Rut  it  must  be  copied 
upon  paper,  and  that,  in  itself,  is  some¬ 
times  a  good  deal  of  a  nuisance  at 
the  last  moment,  when  “  John  ”  is  wait¬ 
ing.  Resides,  slate  memoranda  have  a 
fashion  of  getting  more  or  less  rubbed 
and  illegible. 

A  very  delightful  and  pretty  memory- 
aid,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  little 
illustration.  It  is  decidedly  ornamental, 
and  possesses  all  the  merits,  and  none  of 
the  demerits  of  the  slate  and  pencil.  It  is 
not  at  all  hard  to  make  with  a  little  taste 
and  skill,  and  is  sure  to  prove  an  accept¬ 
able  gift  to  some  housewifely  friend  on 
her  birthday  ;  or,  indeed,  on  any  day  of 
the  year.  The  blocks  or  “pads”  of  paper 
may  always  be  found  at  any  stationer’s, 
of  any  desired  shape  and  size.  One  is 
chosen  and  mounted  on  a  square  or 
slightly  oblong  sheet  of  heavy  card¬ 
board,  with  a  surface  suitable  to  be 
painted  upon.  A  pencil  is  attached  to  a 
cord  beside  the  block,  and  has  two  little 
loops  to  hold  it  when  not  in  use.  The 
ornamentation  of  the  whole  may  suit 
one's  individual  taste,  of  course. 

The  one  shown  at  Fig.  59  is  surely 
dainty  enough,  but  requires  a  bit  of 
acquaintance  with  the  brush  or  pen. 
The  inside  panel  is  painted  in  some  deli¬ 
cate  “body”  color,  or,  if  one  choose,  it 
may  be  shaded  or  “clouded.”  Around  it 
is  traced  a  delicate  blackberry  vine  in 
outline  or  with  little  shading.  When  it 
is  all  completed  and  hung  on  the  wall  in 
a  conspicuous  place,  its  owner  will  be 
certain  to  appreciate  it  ;  but,  most  of 
all,  when  it  contains  its  list  of  needed 
commodities,  and  she  has  only  to  tear 
off  the  upper  sheet  and  tuck  it  into 
J  ohn’s  pocket  or  the  groceryman's  hand. 
As  fast  as  one  pad  of  paper  is  exhausted, 
another  may  take  its  place,  and  so  the 
good  work  goes  on.  Try  it  and  see  for 
yourself  its  delightfulness. 

ANNIE  HAMILTON  DONNELL. 

STAYING  AT  HOME. 

DOES  DUTY  DEMAND  THIS  OF  THE  WIFE 
AND  MOTHER? 

N  The  R.  N.-V.  of  February  2,  I  find 
this  sentiment  :  “  Happy,  thrice 

happy,  is  the  family  which  has  a  home- 
staying  and  a  home-loving  mother,”  etc. 
I  have  had  an  experience  of  over  half  a 
century,  but  as  yet  I  have  failed  to  find 
a  mother  that  has  given  her  entire  time 
and  every  thought  to  her  home  and  fam¬ 
ily,  who  has  reared  children  that  treat 
her  with  the  love  and  respect  that  is 
given  the  mother  who  wisely  asserts  her 
own  right  to  be  cared  for  and  respected. 
I  have  seen  wives  and  mothers  whose 
thoughts  were  only  for  “the  loved  ones,” 
who  were  the  veriest  slaves  to  husband 
and  children.  I  have  seen  one  caring 
for  the  cattle  in  the  winter,  while  the 
husband  spent  his  time  in  the  improving 
society  of  the  loafers  in  a  country  store, 


or  in  still  more  questionable  places  ;  she 
has  sat  up  till  midnight  awaiting  his  re¬ 
turn  so  as  to  unharness  the  horse  and 
put  it  in  the  stable,  because  the  dear 
man  would  be  cold  after  his  drive  home. 

Her  children  were  loved  and  waited  on 
by  this  devoted  wife  and  mother,  instead 
of  being  taught  to  care  for  and  wait 
on  themselves.  Now  when  they  have 
reached  the  legal  age,  when  they  should 
care  for  themselves,  they  have  a  broken- 
down  mother  who  knows  only  what  she 
knew  of  books  and  of  the  world  at  large 
when  she  was  married — barring  what 
any  one  would  naturally  forget  in  the 
course  of  time.  Most  of  her  early  com¬ 
panions  have  far  Outstripped  her  in 
knowledge.  When  she  meets  with  them, 
she  feels  that  she  has  been  left  behind 
in  the  race  ;  and  what  has  she  gained  ? 
She  has  made  her  husband  and  children 
so  selfish  that  they  expect  and  demand 
her  services  with  no  thought  that  they 
are  demanding  more  than  their  due. 

To  me  it  looks  as  though  God  gave  us 
all  an  individuality  ;  and  that  women  as 
wives  and  mothers,  are  not  required  to 
give  up  their  own  lives  entirely  to  their 
family.  I  do  not  believe  that  iny  man 
respects  his  wife,  or  loves  her  any  better 
for  possessing  such  a  servile,  cringing 
disposition.  I  think  that  the  woman 
that  respects  herself,  and  requires  in¬ 
spect  from  others,  and  who  meets  her 
neighbors  in  social  intercourse,  or  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  sickness,  who 
has  a  heart  big  enough  to  feel  for  some 
one  outside  of  her  own  family  circle,  is 
the  woman  whose  husband  loves  and  re¬ 
spects  her,  and  whose  children  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed.  Let  the  mother 
keep  up  with  the  times,  live  an  honest, 
upright,  conscientious  life,  doing  justice 
to  her  own  God-given  faculties,  and  not 
only  her  own  family,  but  all  good  men 
and  women  will  call  her  blessed. 

OLD  LADY. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  HELPFULNESS. 

UR  Chief  Cook  gives  us  a  hint  now 
and  then,  that  we  are  not  doing 
our  part  to  rnak.e  the  Home  Department 
interesting.  I  think  that  we  deserve  it. 
She  has  asked  questions,  and  given  us 
subjects  of  vital  importance  to  discuss. 
I  know  that  it  is  not  because  we  are  not 
interested  ;  but  there  are  so  many  things 
crowding  upon  us  at  once  ;  and  some  of 
us  have  come  to  the  place  where  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  plan  than  to  execute.  I 
have  thought  of  letters  that  did  not  get 
written,  and  hoped  every  week  as  I 
opened  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that  some  of  the 
younger  readers  had  come  to  the  front. 
I  kept  promising  myself  that  I  would 
write  as  soon  as  some  helpful  work  I  was 
doing,  was  finished.  Rat  as  soon  as  one 
need  was  supplied,  others  were  in  sight. 
The  holidays  came  all  too  soon,  and 
brought  much  work  for  others  as  well  as 
myself.  For  the  Master  said,  “The  poor 
ye  have  always  with  you.”  I  understand 
that  they  are  here  for  us  to  help  bear 
their  burdens.  I  never  feel  as  though 
I  could  sit  down  to  a  Christmas  feast, 
without  first  contributing  to  some  more 
needy  ones. 

There  are  a  great  many  ways  to  help. 
Mittens  for  little  red  hands,  are  a  great 
comfort  to  a  child,  and  do  not  come  amiss 
to  those  of  larger  growth.  1  make  them 
out  of  cloth,  and  line  them  with  cotton 
flannel  or  the  legs  of  worn-out  stockings. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


For  men’s  work  mittens,  I  use  torn,  or 
rat-eaten  grain  bags,  or  the  backs  of 
worn-out  coats  or  trousers.  I  have  made 
some  very  nice  black  ones  for  women,  of 
the  jersey  waists  that  were  so  fashion¬ 
able  a  few  years  ago.  With  tact  in  cut¬ 
ting,  I  have  got  three  pairs  out  of  one 
jersey.  Cut  them  in  halves  and  it  takes 
but  a  Little  piece,  and  they  fit  so  nicely. 
For  the  little  ones,  I  take  bright  flannels, 
blue  or  red,  sometimes  gray,  and  cat- 
stitch  them  around  the  wrist.  I  have 
made  the  wrists  of  a  contrasting  color 
when  I  had  a  desirable  piece  that  was 
too  short  for  the  whole  mittten. 

There  is  one  other  way  of  helping  of 
which  I  wish  to  speak.  There  are  many 
families  that  do  not  have  sufficient  read¬ 
ing  matter.  The  children  are  hungry 
for  it.  A  nice  scrap  book  tills  that  want. 
Make  picture  books  on  cloth  for  the 
little  ones,  put  in  a  good  many  pictures 
of  animals,  and  if  there  is  a  short  de¬ 
scription  that  can  be  read  to  them,  so 
much  the  better.  It  will  be  the  starting 
of  a  love  of  reading.  For  the  larger  ones, 
put  in  stories,  history,  biography,  anec¬ 
dotes,  poetry,  and  don’t  bo  afraid  of  the 
funny  column  ;  a  good  laugh  won’t  hurt 
any  one.  These  are  some  of  the  things 
we  can  do  without  money  outlay,  which, 
in  abundance,  is  denied  to  most  of  us.  I 
have  come  to  feel  that  helpfulness  should 
enter  largely  into  our  religion.  I  covet 
a  helpful  spirit.  C.  B.  D. 


T.  “Hush!” 

P.  “Yes,  ma’am. 

T.  “There  you  go  again.  Now,  I 
want  you  to  say  just  what  I  tell  you  to  say , 
and  nothing  more." 

P.  “  Yes,  ma’am.” 

T.  “  There  you  go  again  !  ” 

P.  “  There  you  go  again  !  ” 

T.  “  You're  the  biggest  goose  I  ever 
saw !  ” 

P.  “  You're  the  biggest  goose  I  ever 
saw.” 

T.  “  You  are  an  impertinent  donkey  !” 

P.  “  You  are  an  impertinent  donkey  !” 

T.  “  An  idiotic  monkey — a  parrot.” 

P.  “  An  idiotic  monkey — a  parrot.” 

T.  “  Well,  we’ll  give  up  the  charade — 
march  out !  ”  (She  cracks  him  on  the  side 
of  the  head  with  her  charade  book  as 
he  dodges  out,  muttering)  : 

“  Well,  we’ll  give  up  the  charade — 
march  out !  ” 


Most  Penetrating  Remedy  in  Existence 

Horse  Sizes,  50  cents  and  $1.00  per  Bottle. 


- PREPARED  ONLY  BY - 

DR.  EARL  S.  SLOAN  CO  ,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S-A 

Dr.  Sloan’s  Now  Book  “Treatise  on  tl»e  Horse,”  sent  Free, 


Good  Use  of  an  Ax. — Mr.  F.  W.  Grant, 
of  North  Dakota,  tells  of  one  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  exploits  as  follows  : 

The  representation  of  the  Model  Husband  does 
not  meet  my  idea.  Instead  of  standing  with  his 
ax  resting  on  the  wood,  I  think  it  should  be  high 
over  his  head,  and  then  lie  could  bring  it  down 
with  some  force.  I  do  not  think  he  could  accom¬ 
plish  in  his  standing  posture  as  much  as  I  did  in 
Old  Maine,  during  the  spring  before  I  was  17  in 
July.  I  was  alone  ;  we  had  two  barns,  22  head  of 
cattle,  some  75  or  80  sheep,  and  one  horse.  The 
sheep  had  to  be  watered  and  fed.  The  wood 
drawn  near  the  house,  was  the  tops  and  limbs  of 
trees.  I  took  care  of  the  stock  in  apple  pie  order, 
and  chopped,  sawed,  split,  and  piled  the  wood, 
and  averaged  four  cords  per  day  for  10  days  in 
succession.  How  was  that  for  a  boy  ? 

That  is  lively  work,  as  our  housekeepers 
will  testify.  You  earned  a  big  piece  of 
mince  pie  for  every  cord.  You  wouldn’t 
have  a  man  stand  still  holding  an  ax  over 
his  head  !  A  photograph  should  be 
natural.  Work  while  you  work,  and  rest 
while  you  rest. 


DISSTONS 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOUrS 

with  “  DISSTON  ”  on  it.  It  will  hold 
the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  with¬ 
out  iiling  than  other  saws,  thereby 
saving  in  labor  and  cost  of  dies.  They 
are  made  of  the  best  quality  crucible 
cast  steel,  and  are  Fully  Warranted. 


*, . 


r*r  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Send  for  Hand  Book,  mailed  free 


SAVE  MONEY! 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 


§Uvn1i$infl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ruhai,  New-Yorker. 


Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents 


fOrgans^ 

—FROM—  jQk 

$25.0(yw« 


Pianos 

— FROM— 

\$169 


N oto.— As  an  advertisement  we 
will  sell  tho  first  purchaser  in  a 
placo  one  of  our  fine  PiANOS  fori 
only  #  1  — or  one  of  our  PAR- 1 

LOlt  ORGANS  for  $35.  All  ex¬ 
tras  FREE. 


I  till 


Vacuum  Leather  Oil  for  your  harness 
ami  shoes.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or 
shoe-store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  #1.25  a 
gallon;  hook  “How  to  'lake  Care  of 
Leather,”  and  swob,  both  free;  use 
enough  to  find  out ;  if  you  don’t  like  it, 
take  the  can  back  and  get  the  whole 
of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere  — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


^ - 7A  CORNISH  a  CO. 

Established  nearly  SO  years.  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


rtfa-fflMre TX  and  Jticycles,  at  Factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per 

JQHBHHFA«ent  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World’s 
Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  Is  free  to  all.  It  shows 
all  t lie  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices.  It  has  200 
w  drmdr,  *4i.  pages  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  Issued.  "A "  trade. ts;.so. 

Write  to-day.  Send  for  it.  It’s  free.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Write  to-day. 


WALL  PAPERS 


25=cent  Binder 


Send  10  cents  for  postage,  we  will  mail  you  the  largest 
and  best-selected  line  of  samples  at  lowest  prices  in 
the  United  States,  with  instruction  book  free. 
Midlen-Saminon  Wall  Paper  Co.  Limited, 
1022  Market  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


6317-LADIES’  WAIST. 

Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6317.  Ladies'  Waist  With  Stole  Front. 

The  revers  jacket  with  stole  effect,  is 
one  of  the  newest.  The  back  fits 
smoothly,  without  center  or  side  back 
seams,  the  lining  portion  alone  being 
provided  with  these.  The  arrangement 
of  the  fronts  is  made  over  linings  having 
the  usual  double  darts,  and  closes  in¬ 
visibly  in  the  center  under  the  box- 
plaits.  Jacket  fronts  of  the  material  are 
underfaced  with  silk,  while  the  revers 
collar  is  made  of  velvet,  and  underfaced 
with  the  material.  A  stock  collar  of 
silk  finishes  the  neck.  Pattern  6317,  is 
cut  in  five  sizes,  viz.:  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40 
inches,  bust  measure. 


We  have  been  looking  for  years  for  a 
cheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  The 
Rural,  so  that  the  paper  could  he  kept 
clean  and  preserved  for  years.  Now  we 
have  it;  we  can  send  it.  postpaid,  for 
25  cents,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub¬ 


catalogue —  sent 
free.  Hand¬ 
some  embossed 
cover  and  color¬ 
ed  illustrations. 
No  carriages  as 
good  ever  made 
for  the  money. 
They  are  sold  at 
low  prices  at  our 
risk  under  this 


DV  HClUft  this  patent  REFLEC- 
D  I  UwlllU  TOR  that  goes  inside 
common  lamp  chimneys,  the  increase  of 
light  is  wonderful.  Every  family  buys 
it.  Sample  one  dime.  Set  of  No-button 
Hook  Shoe  Buttons,  20c.;  Indestructible 
Lamp  Wick,  4c.  Send  25c.  for  the  outfit. 
AGENTS,  male  and  female,  WANTED 
Can  make  $15  to  $20  weekly.  Mention 
this  paper. 

BLISS  NOVELTY  CO.. 

WESTBORO,  MASS. 


Road-wagon,  $55. 

Phaeton,  $87.50. 

Carriage,  $75 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

try  and  village .  Plenty  of  good  farms.  Free  circulars. 
CITIZENS  LAND  B.  L.  D.  CO.,  Claremont,  Va. 


Guarantee. 

If  Overman  goods  are  not  exactly  as  we  represent,  send 
them  back  and  we  will  pay  freight  BOTH  WAYS,  aiul  return 
your  money.  If  ihere  is  any  risk  It  is  ours  —  but  there  is  no 
risk,  for  every  vehicle  is  better  than  wc  promise. 

For  salt  by  good  dealers.  Buy  uo  other. 

OVERMAN  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


“ 'VTirginia  and  Carolinas  Ills.”  Giving  much 
V  general  information  with  details  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  plantations  and  cheap  farms  for  sale.  Hand¬ 
somely  ills.  Postpaid  25  cents. 

SOUTHERN  FARM  AGENCY,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


1,000  Acres  of  Land  for  Sale. 

The  celebrated  ICARIAN  COMMUNITY,  having  dis¬ 
solved,  and  their  entire  property  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  Receiver,  is  offered  for  sale.  It  embraces  1,000 
acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  Great  Blue  Grass  region 
of  Southwestern  Iowa;  also  100  head  of  high  grade 
cattle,  30  head  of  horses,  and  70  head  of  hogs;  also 
farming  implements  and  tools  to  run  the  place.  Im¬ 
mediate  possession  can  be  given,  if  desired, 

The  farm  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  with 
abundance  of  water,  the  best  fruits  of  all  kinds,  rich 
pastures  and  meadows,  three  miles  from  Corning, 
the  County  Seat  of  Adams  County,  on  the  main  line 
of  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad. 

This  affords  an  unequaled  opportunity  to  secure  one 
of  the  best  farms  in  Iowa,  also  to  secure  stock  that  it 
has  taken  many  years  to  breed  up.  Any  of  the  above 
can  be  bought  separately,  on  application  to  the  Re¬ 
ceiver.  E.  F.  BETTANIER,  Corning,  Iowa. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


but  sell  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  wholesale  prices. 
Ship  anywhere  for  examina¬ 
tion  before  sale.  Everything 
warranted.  100  styles  of 
Carriages,  90  styles  of 


THE  POLITE  PUPIL. 

HERE  is  a  short  dialogue  that  may 
be  acted  by  the  young  folks  to  the 
amusement  of  all  : 

Scene  :  Young  woman  teacher  and  one 
of  her  male  pupils. 

Teacher.  “  Now  we  must  practice  our 
charade  so  as  to  get  it  perfectly .” 

Pupil.  “  Yes,  ma’am.” 

T.  “Now  we’ll  beg’in.” 

P.  “Yes,  ma’am.” 

T.  “  You  needn’t  say  ‘  Yes,  ma’am.’  ” 
P.  “  No,  ma’am.” 

T.  “  You  needn’t  say  ‘  No,  ma'am.’  ” 

P.  “  Yes,  ma’am.” 


Hn.riicsH,Saddles,Fiy  Nets, 
[U-J  etc.  Send  4c.  in  stamps,  post- 
\\/  age  on  112  page  catalogue 
X*'  Elkhart  Carriage  and 
llarness  Mfg  Co.,  Elkhart,  lud. 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  preserve  The  Ii.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  ordinary  binder  is  too  expensive. 
This  one  is  so  cheap,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  serviceable,  that  we  think  al¬ 
most  every  reader  will  want  one.  Address 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


to  sell  our  machine  in  the  locality  where 
they  live.  We  furnish  the  work  and 
ishow  you  how  to  get  a  SINGER 


One  of  the  very  best  Farming  States. 

OH  Iaua  C a _  buildings  included, 

An  oU'wfirfi  harm,  well  located  ill 

Huron  County,  is  offered  at  $30  PER  ACRE,  upon 
very  favorable  terms. 

For  full  particulars  write  at  once  to 

H  B.  POWELi  .  Woodstock,  Vermont. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 


This  is  a  practical  work  of  5(50  pages,  by  I’rofessor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex 
periment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2.00. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets  New  York. 


>  1  AfflamAI  wages.  We  have  machines  rang- 
]|jLjj|j™®!’ing  in  price  from  $8.98  up.  We  are 
the  only  Manufacturers  selling 
In  this  way.  We  ship  the  machines  on  30  days  trial 
withont  one  cent  in  advance.  Don’ t  fail  to  write  today. 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

23  North  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


\JU  A  BU  T  CT  PI  By  Practical  young  man  a 
II  I  C.  L/  position  to  work  on  a  farm, 

commencing  about  April  1.  Wages  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance.  Adress  FARMER,  care  THE  R.  N.-Y. 


March  16 


To  Subscription 
Agents. 


result  from  use  of  fertilizers  rich  in  potash.  Most  fertilizers  sold 

do  not  contain 


Sufficient  Potash 


Successful  farmers  use 


Bowker’s 

Fertilizers 


Because  they  are  made  rich, 
concentrated,  and  powerful.  They 
are  soluble,  active,  and  sure. 
They  contain  just  the  materials 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
necessary  to  make  crops  grow  to 
healthy,  profitable  maturity. 


t.  —Boston  Journal.  Q 

o 

-JVeH'  England  Homestead. 


■Manchester  Union 


-Boston  Cultivator. 
-Eewislon  Journal. 


For  sale  by  agents. 

Agents  wanted  where  we  have  none. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free. 


Vermont  Watchman, 


FERTILIZER  CO., 
New  York  &  Boston! 


Connecticut  Farmer. 


§UPERI0fO^ 

J_dA"N  D  \\  f 


OEEDEf^s 
e  for 
C  IRCULARS 


-New  England  Farmer. 


o  Send  for  free  copy  “  Bradley’s  American  Farmer,”  w 

O  the  Boston  Cultivator  says  “is  worth  $1.00  to  any  farmer.” 


Nitrate  of  Soda 


Bradley  Fertilizer 


ompany  g 


g  No.  92  State  St.,  Boston.  V 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 


The  analyses  of  our  Horticultural  and  Garden  Manures  liave.been  published  in  the  two  preceding  issues 
of  this  paper. 

ALBERT’S  SPECIAL  GARDEN  MANURE  is  prepared  for  garden  crops,  requiring  a  larger  proportior 
of  Potash  than  is  supplied  by  our  Garden  Manure.  It  is  free  from  Chlorides  (Muriates)  and  other  objectior 
able  materials,  and  is  guaranteed  to  contain 

Thirteen  and  One-fourth  per  cent  Nitrogen. 

Eleven  and  one-half  per-  cent  AvaTable  Phosphor.c  Acid. 

Twenty-six  per  cent  Potash. 

All  of  the  plant-foods  being  completely  and  immediately  available,  this  manure  supplies  growing 
vegetables  with  plant-food  already  prepared  for  their  use,  and  leaves  nothing  for  them  to  do  but  grow. 

The  analysis  of  Albert’s  Vineyard  Manure  will  be  publised  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Prices  and  descriptive  booklet  will  be  sent  on  request. 

ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  GO  •  j  ^unitmed"  states^’  88  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Highly  recommended  by  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat 
in  early  spring.  For  other  crops,  apply  alone  or  in 
connection  wTith  other  fertilizer. 


tCME  SALT,  T.rr, X  BUTTEF 

ALEX.  KERR,  BRO.  &  CO., 

303  Exchange  Place,  -  -  -  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAMPHLETS  FKEE. 


CANADA  A  TT 

UNLEACUED  L\  S— I  I— < 

HARDWOOD  il  kj  JL  -L  J _ ^  kj  • 

For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


IP  DT!I  !  7  r  D  O—  Special  brands  for  all 
r  H  I  §1  I  /  r  n  A  crops.  Dealers  and  con- 

Lll  I  lb.IA.UIIW  sumers  address 
HUBBARD  &  CO.,  10  Light  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


BAUCH’S  Special  Potato  Manure 

(CONTAINS  OVER  10  PER  CENT.  ACTUAL  POTASH.)  ORIGINAL 

RAW  BONE  MEAL.— Warranted  Pure.  Manufacturers  of 

BAMPU  O  CftUO  nnilDkUV  WORKS— Foot  of  Morris  to  Moore  Streets.  D  c  OLJ  A  TC 
DAUuH  &  oUnJ  uUmrAn  1  ,  Office— 20  S.  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  PHOSPHATE. 


More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Vegetables, 

More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

FOLLOW  TnE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


More  Oats  and  Straw 
More  Corn  and  Stalk, 
More  Luscious  Fruit, 


We  want  you  to  sell  Americus  Brand  Fertilizer 
—known  everywhere,  used  everywhere,  appre¬ 
ciated  by  everybody.  Write  us. 

Williams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  Co., 

81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


Made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  scientitically-m< 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  protit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitr 
Soda— Sulphate  Potash— Muriate  Potash— Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh— Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phospht 
Acid— always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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MARKETS 


dooooooooooooo  ooooooooooooeoo  I 
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BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  fresh  extras.  ...20  @ — 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 20  @— 

Western,  first . 17  @18}£ 

Western,  seconds .  . 15  @10 

Western,  thirds . 1:1  @14 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh  extras . 18  @— 

First . 16  @17 

Seconds . 13  @15 

Thirds .  g  @11 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds .  ft  @11 

Thirds .  71£@  8}^ 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . ft  @n 

Thirds .  7bS@  8 )4 

Factory,  firkins,  extras . 12  @— 

Tubs,  extras . 12  @ — 

Firsts . 10  @u 

Seconds .  8)4®  ft 

Thirds .  7J^@  8 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 13  @ — 

Poor  to  good .  8  @12 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  21  @  22 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  gathered,  first.  20  @  — 
Western  and  N'western.  average  best. .. .  20  @  — 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime .  1ft  @  10)4 

Duck  eggs,  Md .  35  @  — 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 3  00@6  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  75 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  75@4  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  5U@2  50 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  fancy  dark, per  bbl. 13  00@14  1)0 

Prime,  per  bbl  . 11  50@12  50 

Defective,  per  bbl . ft  00@11  00 

Per  crate . 3  00@4  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 3  00@4  (Ml 

Grapes,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  10@  20 

Grape  Fruit,  Fla.,  per  box .  1  00@5  (X) 

Oranges.  Fla.,  selected,  17fi@200s,  per  box  ...3  50@4  00 

Bright,  prime  lines,  per  box . 2  75@3  25 

Russet,  prime,  per  box . 2  75@3  25 

Poor  to  fair,  per  box . 1  50@2  50 

Tangerines,  per  box . 2  50®4  00 

Mandarins,  per  box . 2  00@3  00 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  ft®  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7)4®  814 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6  @  7)4 

Barnyard,  per  lb .  5)4®  4 

Small,  per  lb .  8)4®  5 

Spring  Iambs,  dressed,  prime,  each . 5  50  @6  00 

Fair  to  good,  each . 2  50  @5  00 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb.  6)4®  7 

Light,  fat,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Medium,  per  lb .  5)4®  6 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

Heavy,  rough,  per  lb .  8)4®  4)4 

Pigs,  small  roasting,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  14  @  16 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 6  00@6  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Scotch,  per  16o-lb  sack . 2  00@2  25 

English,  per  168-lb  sack . 2  00@2  25 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Per  sack . 2  00@2  25 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  sack . 2  00@2  25 

Jersey,  in  bbls.,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Per  180  lbs . 2  00@2  25 

White  kinds,  per  180-lbs . 1  87@2  12 

Michigan.  In  bulk,  per  180  lbs . I  75@2  00 

Jersey  sweets,  fancy  Vineland,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  50 

Double-headed  bbls . 1  60@2  00 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  selected  hens,  choice .  11  @  11)4 

Mixed  weights,  choice .  10  @  11 

Young  toms  or  old  toms .  9  @  10 

Old  toms .  8  @  8)4 

Capons,  Phil.,  large,  per  lb .  20  @  22  ~ 

Medium,  per  lb . •• .  17  @  lft 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb .  14  @  16 

Western,  fancy,  large .  18  @  — 

Medium  size .  15  @  17 

Small  and  slips .  12  @  14 

Chickens,  Phila.,  3  to  4  lbs.,  per  pair  . . . .  28  @  30 

Phila.,  fall  roasting,  fancy .  20  @  22 

Pullets,  prime .  17  @  18 

Common  to  good  .  14  @  16 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  ft  @  10 

Dry  picked .  10)4®  11 

Jersey,  prime .  10  @  11 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  prime .  ft  @  10 

Western,  average,  best  lots .  9  @  10 

Fowls  or  chickens,  common  to  good .  8  @  9 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  6J^ 

Ducks,  Jersey,  prime .  13  @  14 

Scute  and  Penn.,  prime .  13  @  14 

Western .  13  @  14 

Geese,  Md.,  prime . 10  @  12 

Western....  .  7  @  i() 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 3  75  @4  (X) 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 3  00  @3  50 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz  . 2  25  @2  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb . .  0)4®  11 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  10)4®  11 

Southern,  per  lb .  0)4®  10 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5)4®  6)4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Western,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Southern,  per  pair .  65  @  70 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  37 

Southern  and  S’ western,  per  pair . 1  (X)  @1  12 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Cal.,  per  bunch .  20@  25 

Beets,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  75@2  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  8®  15 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 4  00@8  (X) 

Imported  White,  per  100  .  8  00@12  00 

Imported  Red,  per  100 . 12  00@  — 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Celery.  Mich.,  per  doz  roots .  50@1  00 

State,  per  doz  roots .  10®  75 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz  bunches . 1  00@1  50 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  2@  5 

Kale,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz  .  50@1  00 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

White,  per  bbl . 4  00@8  00 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  37 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  50 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@4  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  70@1  00 


10  @  10} 4 
0)4®  11 

11  @  — 

10)4®  11 
0)4'®  10 
5)4®  6)4 

10  @  11 
75  @1  00 
70  @  90 
65  @  70 
25  @1  50 
00  @1  37 
00  @1  12 
40  @  50 


..  20@  25 
..1  75@2  00 
..  8@  15 

..4  00@8  00 
.8  00@12  00 
.12  00@  — 
..1  00@1  25 
..  50@  75 
. .  50@1  00 
..  10®  75 
..1  00@1  50 
..  2@  5 

..1  00@1  25 
. .  50@1  00 
.  .2  00@2  75 
..2  00@2  75 
..2  00@2  50 
..4  00@8  00 
..2  00@2  37 
..2  00@3  50 
..1  25®  1  50 
..1  00@1  25 
..1  00®4  00 
..  70@1  00 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,751  cans  of  milk, 
178  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  398  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.30  a  can  of  40  quarts.  The  Ex¬ 
change  price  is  2)4  cents  oer  quart  net  to  the  shipper. 


Our  Readers  Who  are  in  want  of  a  Thresher, 
Horse-power,  Engine,  Dog  power.  Ensilage-cutter,  Saw- 
machine,  Feed  mill,  Fanning-mill  or  Land-roller,  will, 
we  believe,  be  sure  to  yet  the  best,  and  at  the 
lowest  price  consistent  with  quality  and  value  of 
goods,  if  they  deal  with  the  old  and  reliable  manufacturer, 
XSSlRD  IIARPKn,  Cobleskill,  New  York;  who  sends  free 
his  beautifully  illustrated  and  plainly  and  clearly  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogues  to  all  applicants  mentioning  this  paper. 


svmws 

STANDARD 


g.  World’s  Fair 

We  are  the  only  Steel 

Medal  and  Diploma 
for  PATENT  CAP  ROOFING  at  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  styles  of  Mktal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles.  0 


SIX  TOOLS  IN  ONE, 


Ad,) ustable  to  all  Inequalities  of 
the  ground. 

IUJN8  STEADILY. 

CAIVNOT  BE  UIIOKKD. 
Opens  Furrows,  Double  Fur¬ 
rows  or  Kiilges.  Covers. 

Cultivates  or  Plows  to  and  from. 

Marks  any  width— from  2)4  to  6  feet 
and  from  1  inch  to  6  Inches  deep 


PATENT 


MARKER 
and  COVERER 


jk  fi/  Thousands  in  Use. 

liimshL,11  a  constantly  increasing  demand 

the  best  testimony. 

Write  for  further  particulars  and 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 


fZffvM 

ROOF/NGffc  '  ' 


THAT  IS 

PROOF 

Agninst  lightning, fire,  - 

(wind  A;  water.  Both  Iron  k  Steel.  Catalogue  k  prices/* 
(Free.  NlLES  IRON  k  Stf.k.i,  Rooking  Co.,  Niles,  ().  )* 


H.  W.  DOUCHTEN,  Mfr, 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roofs, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  Street,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— 100,000  DAIRYMEN 

To  send  to  us  for  Pamphlet  of  our  Celebrated 


Cooley  Creamer 


An  equal  number  of  Dairymen  who  are  using  the  Cooley 

Creamer  will  corroborate  our  claims 

that  it  is  the  Best  Cream  Raising 

Apparatus  in  the  World.  Furnished 

lg  convenience.  Made  in  three  differ-  ll  *  3l IB 


ROOFINC 


We  furnish  everything  for  Dairy  and  Creamery  use. 


For  2 M  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

I.  W.  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass 


yiinmi  lun&OERfflE 

CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  Has 
a  corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  handled 
for  cleansing  and 
storing;  and  a  per- 

feet  iiiitoiiiiitic  jaapgplj 

regulator.  The 

Champion  is  ns  iSaMr;  • -«.  iBhw 
great  an  improve- 
mont  over  the 
Oook  pan  as  the 


Especially  adapted  to  operating  with  water 
alone.  The  cans  have  the  largest  cooling  surface,  and  are  the 
easiest  cleaned.  Arranged  in  pairs,  with  large  space  between  and 
at  the  rear  of  them,  thus  insuring  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  milk 
and  the  greatest  quantity  of  cream.  The  Peerless  embodies 
everything  that  is  desirable  in  a  creamery  for  the  dairy  or  family. 
Got  it  and  you  get  the  best.  AnchITO  1/UAniTcn 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  AULNIo  WAN  ILL). 

A.  H.  REID, 30th  <St  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Catalogue 

Free. 


latter  was  over  t  ho 

old  Lon  kettle  hung  on  a  fence  rail. 


HUDSON,  Ohio,  &  MONTREAL,  Qnehe. 
Also  RUTLAND,  Vermont. 


HUMANE 

BIT 


AND  AN 


<  ’liar  in  Rii'l  4  linin  . 

^  tog.-tlinr  for,  Mention  in  jour  let  I 

size  watch  and  write  to  day  as  this  will  not  appear  nirnln.  4iMrei.ii 

THE  NATIONAL  MFC.  &  IMPORTING  CO, 

334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT1® 

PRESS  CO.,  l-Hf 

IIS  WAVaterSt..  SYRACUSE 


Treat  the  Family  Pet  to  one. 

ROBERT  BONNER  Says: 

“I  am  using  your  bits  at  my  farm,  and  it  affords  me 
great  pleasure  to  say  that  I  never  used  any  bit  that 
works  so  satisfactorily  on  all  kinds  of  horses.  It  has 
only  to  become  known  in  order  to  como  into  general 
use. 

Trice  Reduced  to  $11.00,  Post-paid. 

They  will  control  the  most  vicious  horse  without 
punishment.  Every  Bit  Tested  and  Warranted.  All 
nickel.  Forged.  The  strongest  bit  made.  Promotes 
speed,  gives  confidence.  Sure  cure  for  pullers,  check 
fighters  and  tongue  lollers. 

Stop  using  the  cruel  over-draw  bit  and  check  your 
horse  from  the  chin. 

Highest  testimonials  from  Budd  Doble,  Ed  Bither, 
Frank  Starr,  H.  I).  McKinney,  and  one  thousand 
great  horsemen.  Beware  of  infringements.  Don’t 
miss  this  chance.  Address 

HUMANE  HIT  CO.,  374  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  .1 


CIDER  PRESS 


The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair. 

hydraulic 

Send  for  free  catalogue 

and  full  particulars.  CL—J 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG.CO.  No. 4  MainSt. 

Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio.  ^ 


CURED  IN 
TEN  DAYS 


nANIIINft  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UHnillllU  D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  UL 
and  I  arnham.  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper 


Without  Iv  u lie,  Ligature,  Cautery  or  (  n  unties. 

Dr.  Clark’s  Discovery  is  Nature’s  own  remedy, 
cientifically  prepared  from  herbs  and  CURES  HY  a 
irompt,  safe  and  simple  process  of  ABSORPTION, 
luppositories  enough  to  cure  the  worst  cases,  with  full  di- 
actions,  sent  in  plain  wrapper,  postpaid.on  receipt  of  8  I . 
looklet-— “Humane  Home  Treat meut,”  free. 

F.  E.  MATTKItN,  Sole  Proprietor, 
4280  Manilla  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Fa- 


Macliines for  THRESHING  A  CLEANING 
Grain,  and  SAWING  WOOD  with  Circular 

...  - - ,  and  fross-Cut  Drag  Saws. 

Highest  award 


gtendjtwat  stamp  fox  80  page  Dlnatrated 
*■"  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand  • 
A  made  Oak  Leather  Harness, 
an  sold  direct  to  consumer*  at 
M  wholesale  prices.  Why  not  buy 
1(|  from  first  hands  and  save  the 
W  middle-man’s  profit.  A  boggy 
mamess  for  $7 ;  a  team  harness 
for  $16.  Yon  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person, 
lo.  |0  Church  SL,  Owego,  N.Y. 


PALMER  &  FROST 


Successors  to 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER,  RIVENBUKG  & 
Established  1869. 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 


POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 


as  the  BEST,  considering  Easy  Draft,  Dura¬ 
bility,  Quantity  and  Quality  of  work.  50-page 

Address  A.  W. GRAY’S  SONS, 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufactdbeiis,  ’ 

P.  O.  Box  80  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  Vt. 

R.  A.  YOUNG,  Bristol,  Vt.,  writes,  he  sawed  15  cords 
wood  twice  in  two  in  less  than  a  day,  with  a  Gray 
one-horse  power. 


KING  £  C'O.jMfrs., 


Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
166  Reade  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


CHOICE  3I1PR0DUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Hogs,  Lambs,  Calves,  etc. 
Stencils,  etc.,  on  application.  GARNER  A  CO.. 
Produce  Commission  Merchants,  32  Little  12th  Street, 
New  York.  Reference  :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


With  Terms  to  Agents 

Write  the 


SHERWOOD 

Harness, 


ENGINES 


Send  to  WM.  H.  COHEN  A  CO 
22ft  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa 


Shippers  and  Producers 


f:  Auburn, 
)  N.  Y. 


Removed  to 


of  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  desir 
ing  a  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  G.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Great  winter  layers  and  models  for  general  pur¬ 
poses.  Eggs  from  high  scoring,  vigorous  stock  at 
$1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30. 

D.  C.  BASSETTE,  Farmer,  Seneca  County.  N.  Y. 


FARMED’?  s&w  M,LL- 

run  |Ifl  r  Works  successfully  with 

I  milVILII  4  H.  P.  Also  Grinding 
Mills  and  Water  Wheels.  DkLOACII  MILL  MFG.  CO.. 
317  Highland  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS.  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Fruits  and  Produce 


Receive  and  sell.  In  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  ail  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden. 
Cairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Kiqioru,  Special  Kefercncea,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA 

(LClnquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Daily  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  A  SON. 

183  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


A  steady,  reliable  man  to  run  a  farm 
on  shares.  Onions  a  specialty.  Ref¬ 
erences  required.  Address,  P.  0. 
Box  7,  Noroton  Heights,  Conn. 
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BALANCED  PLANT  FOOD. 

Part  V. 


Wood  Ashes  and  Bone. 

VVe  now  know  that  wood  ashes  con¬ 
tain  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  as  plant 
food,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  lime  that 
is  in  them,  they  act  upon  the  soil  in 
several  ways.  Now  let  us  see  about 
bone.  Wood  ashes  and  bone  together 
are  to  the  plant  what  a  ham  sandwich 
would  be  for  a  man — the  simplest  “  bal¬ 
anced  ration.”  A  man  can  “stay  his 
stomach”  with  a  sandwich,  but  for  a 
regular  meal,  he  will  take  a  greater 
variety  of  the  same  food  elements.  The 
soup,  meat,  vegetables,  etc.,  that  make 
up  a  good  dinner,  give  us  the  muscle- 
makers,  fat-formers  and  pure  fat  of  the 
sandwich  in  many  different  forms— 
more  digestible  and  attractive.  Chem¬ 
istry  might  not  find  any  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  The  same  with  ashes 
and  bone.  They  will  feed  any  plant, 
but  they  may  not  feed  it  so  well  or  so 
cheaply  as  other  things  would.  We  can 
all  appreciate  the  difference  between  a 
sandwich  and  a  full  dinner.  Both  are 
“  square  meals,”  but  one  is  a  cube  as 
well  as  a  square. 

Now,  in  ashes  and  bone,  for  the  sake 
of  illustration,  we  will  compare  the 
phosphoric  acid  to  the  bread,  the  potash 
to  the  butter  and  nitrogen  to  the  ham. 
Bone,  you  see,  supplies  a  new  element — 
nitrogen.  It  also  furnishes  more  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Examine  a  fresh  bone  with 
the  meat  boiled  or  scraped  off.  It  is  an 
organic  substance  which  grew  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  body.  It  was  made  from 
food  which  was  digested  and  carried  in 
the  blood  to  be  deposited  in  the  form  of 
bone.  Soak  the  bone  in  strong  acids, 
and  you  will  have  a  tough,  gristly  mass 
left,  shaped  like  the  original  bone.  This 
gristle  or  muscle  contains  nitrogen  and 
does  not  dissolve  in  the  acid.  Burn  the 
bone,  however,  and  the  gristle  is  con¬ 
sumed,  but  you  have  left  a  mass  of  ash 
also  the  shape  of  the  bone.  This  ash 
consists  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime 
which,  as  we  said  last  week,  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  lime  and  phosphorus. 

Now  if,  instead  of  burning  or  dissolv¬ 
ing  the  bone,  we  grind  it  into  a  fine 
powder,  you  will  see  that  each  little 
particle  will  contain  a  portion  of  the 
hard  part  and  the  gristle,  or  a  little  each 
of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  lime. 
There  is  no  potash  in  bone.  That  is 
supplied  in  the  ashes,  and  when  we  mix 
the  two,  we  have  all  three  elements — 
just  as  we  have  bread,  butter  and  ham 
in  every  mouthful  taken  from  the  ham 
sandwich.  Bone  is  the  most  interesting 
and  important  of  all  fertilizers  except 
stable  manure.  We  will  talk  more  about 
its  characteristics  when  we  come  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  various  forms  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid.  The  point  to  remember 
is  that  the  ashes  need  the  bone  because 
it  furnishes  nitrogen  and  new  forms  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  thus  complete  the 
sandwich. 

First  let  us  consider  potash — the  but¬ 
ter  in  the  sandwich.  Plants  need  this 
substance  and  it  is  often  very  lacking  in 
soils.  It  exerts  a  great  influence  on  the 
formation  of  starch  or  sugar  in  plants, 
and  is,  therefore,  of  special  importance 


A  farm  of  420  acres,  having  12,000  fruit 
trees— apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries 
planted  five  years  ago,  can  be  bought  this 
winter  at  a  low  price.  The  farm  nearly 
adjoins  the  city  of  Chillicothe,  O.,  lies  on 
fine  rolling  land  well  adapted  to  fruit 
culture  and  stock  raising.  The  owner 
died  and  the  land  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  corporation  whose  business  is  not  farm¬ 
ing  or  fruit  growing.  It  is  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  address  A.  C.  Houghton,  81 
Wheeler  Building,  Columbus,  O.—  Adv. 


with  such  crops  as  potatoes,  sugar  beets, 
corn  or  sugar  cane.  We  might  compare 
it  with  pure  fat  in  a  “  balanced  ration” 
for  animals. 

If  a  cook  started  to  duplicate  the  but¬ 
ter  of  a  sandwich  in  a  more  agreeable 
meal,  the  first  thing  to  know  would  be 
what  other  fats  she  can  use — whether 
they  are  cheaper  or  whether  they  will 
suit  the  palate.  She  would  soon  find 
that  lard  and  various  oils  are  cheaper 
than  butter,  and  that  they  serve  just  as 
well  in  cooking  the  meal.  At  present 
prices,  few  people  can  afford  to  use  first- 
class  butter  for  cooking.  They  use  the 
cheaper  fats  for  that,  and  use  good  but¬ 
ter  only  on  the  table — to  eat  uncooked. 
This  is  usually  a  matter  of  economy 
only,  and  you  can  see  how  they  would 
lose  money  if  they  did  not  know  that 
lard,  etc.,  gave  cheaper  cooking  fat  for 
their  food.  We  can’t  use  lard  and  these 
cheap  fats  in  the  sandwich,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  the  sandwich  gives  less 
nourishment  for  a  dime  than  some  forms 
of  stews  or  soups — it  costs  more  ! 

So  the  first  step  in  examining  economy 
of  the  plant’s  ham  sandwich,  is  to  see 
where  we  can  get  cheaper  butter.  For 
many  years,  wood  ashes  gave  about  the 
only  source  of  potash — just  as  for  many 
years  people  were  forced  to  depend  on 
animal  fats  and  whale  oil  for  lights.  The 
discoveries  of  petroleum  changed  all 
that,  and  in  like  manner  the  discovery 
of  potash  mines  in  Germany  gave  us  new 
sources  of  potash,  so  that  we  were  no 
longer  dependent  on  wood  ashes  alone. 
The  forms  of  these  “  potash  salts,  ’  as 
they  are  called,  generally  used  as  fer¬ 
tilizers,  are  as  follows — showing  the 
amount  of  potash  in  a  ton  of  each  : 

POUNDS  OP  POTASH  IN  TON. 


Wood  ashes .  U0 

Sulphate  of  potash . 1,000 

Muriate  of  potash . 1,000 

Kainit .  250 

Double  manure  salt .  520 

Svlvinite .  300 


Now,  bear  in  mind,  that  is  just  like 
saying  that  butter  contains  85  pounds 
pure  fat  to  each  100,  salt  pork  82,  “oleo” 
84,  kidney  fat  94,  and  oils  80.  The  house¬ 
wife  would  know  to  what  extent  pork, 
oil  or  beef  fat  would  take  the  place  of 
butter  in  her  cooking,  because  she  knows 
how  these  fats  would  taste,  and  how 
anything  disagreeable  about  them  can 
be  changed  by  cooking  or  mixing.  A 
plant  doesn’t  turn  up  its  nose  at  any  sol¬ 
uble  food,  but  some  plants,  like  potatoes, 
tobacco  or  sugar  beets,  demand  pure 
butter  (or  potash  in  its  best  forms)  to 
make  the  best  quality. 

We  would  call  the  potash  in  wood 
ashes  and  sulphate  of  potash,  pure  butter 
for  the  sandwich.  The  ashes  represent 
dairy  butter,  while  the  sulphate  of  potash 
will  represent  creamery  butter.  We 
found  last  week  that  potash  in  ashes  is  a 
carbonate.  That  form  is  quickly  soluble, 
and  soon  taken  up  by  plants.  It  gives 
the  best  quality ,  but  wood  ashes  are  not 
recommended  for  potatoes,  because  it  is 
claimed  that  the  lime  in  the  ashes  causes 
scab.  The  chemists  rank  the  carbonates 
and  sulphates  of  potash  as  best,  valuing 
them  at  one  cent  a  pound  more  than  the 
other  forms.  For  potatoes,  we  prefer 
the  sulphate  to  any  other  form.  “Muri¬ 
ate”  of  potash,  as  we  explained  last  week, 
is  a  combination  of  potash  and  chlorine. 
When  you  remember  that  what  we  call 
common  salt,  is  a  combination  of  chlor¬ 
ine  and  soda,  you  will  see  that  “muriate” 
is  in  many  ways  like  salt.  Too  much 
chlorine  is  bad  for  starch  and  sugar-pro¬ 
ducing  plants,  and  to  produce  the  highest 
quality,  the  sulphate  of  potash  is  desir¬ 
able.  The  muriate,  however,  is  usually 
the  cheapest  form  of  potash,  and  is  the 
form  generally  used  except  on  such 
plants  as  tobacco,  beets,  and  possibly  po¬ 
tatoes.  Why  this  is  so,  will  be  told  when 


we  talk  of  the  digestive  powers  of  plants,  j 
Kainit,  sylvinit,  etc.,  are  different  forms 
of  potash  that  are  taken  from  the  mines. 
They  are  usually  mixtures  of  common 
salt,  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  and  ! 
various  other  substances.  They  are 
valued  only  for  the  potash  they  contain.  | 
This  potash  is  valued  at  4%  cents  a  j 
pound,  where  that  in  wood  ashes  and  j 
sulphate  is  valued  at  5%  cents. 
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Call  It  a  Craze. 

AN  ALARMING  STATEMENT 
CONCERNING  WOMEN. 

HOW  BAD  HABITS  ARE  FORMED. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says  :  “  The  habit  of 
taking  ‘  headache  powders  ’  is  increasing  to  an 
alarming  extent  among  a  great  number  of  wo¬ 
men  throughout  the  country.  These  powders  as 
their  name  indicates,  are  claimed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  be  a  positive  and  speedy  cure  for  any 
form  of  headache.  In  many  cases  their  chief 
ingredient  is  morphine,  opium,  cocaine  or  some 
Other  equally  injurious  drug  having  a  tendency 
to  deaden  pain.  The  habit  of  taking  them  is 
easily  formed,  but  almost  impossible  to  shake 
off.  Women  usually  begin  taking  them  to  re¬ 
lieve  a  raging  headache  and  soon  resort  to  the 
powder  to  alleviate  any  little  pain  or  ache  they 
may  be  subjected  to,  and  finally  like  the  mor¬ 
phine  or  opium  fiend,  get  into  the  habit  of  taking 
them  regularly,  imagining  that  they  are  in  pain 
if  they  happen  to  miss  their  regular  dose.” 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  trouble  is 
in  the  stomach  and  liver.  Take  a  simple 
laxative  and  liver  tonic  and  remove  the 
offending  matter  which  deranges  the 
stomach  and  causes  the  headache.  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are  composed 
entirely  of  the  purest,  concentrated, 
vegetable  extracts.  One  Pellet  is  a 
dose;  sugar-coated,  easily  swallowed; 
once  used,  always  in  favor.  They  posi¬ 
tively  cure  sick  headache  and  remove 
the  disposition  to  it. 

Mr.  E.  Vargason,  of  Otter  Lake ,  iMpeer  Co., 
Mich.,  writes  :  “  I  not 

infrequently  have  an  at¬ 
tack  of  the  headache. 
It  usually  comes  on  in 
the  forenoon.  At  my 
dinner  I  eat  my  regular 
meal,  and  take  one  or 
two  of  Doctor  Pierce’s 
Pleasant  Pellets  imme¬ 
diately  after,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  my 
headache  is  cured  and 
no  bad  effects.  I  feel 
better  every  way  for 
having  taken  them — 
not  worse,  as  is  usual 
after  taking  other  kinds 
of  pills.  ‘  Pleasant  Pel¬ 
lets  ’  are  worth  more 
than  their  weight  in 
gold,  if  for  nothing  else 

E.  Vargason.  Esq.  thau  to  cure  headache.” 


BLATCH  FORD’S 

CALF  MEAL. 

Perfect  Substitute  for  (Milk  in  raising  Calves. 
Doubled  in  strength  this  season.  One  lb.  makes 
one  gal.  of  rich  Gruel  as  nutritious  as  milk. 
Sample  25  lbs.,  $1.00.  Pamphlet  ‘‘How  to 
Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without 
nilk,”  with  letters  from  those  who  have  done 

so,  sent  free. _ _ 

J.  W.  BARWELL,  16  Pacific  Ave., Chicago, 

Jobber  of  Hill  Feeds,  Grain,  etc., _ 

Gluten  Meal,  Pure  Oilmeals,  Undecorticated 
Cotton  Seed  Heal,  Fat  Stock  Corn  and  Wheat 
Feed,  Rice  fleal,  Corn  Bran,  Wheat  Bran,  ■ 
(fiddlings,  Flour,  etc.  of  best  qualities. 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger ;  $1.60  each ;  9,000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  and  53  Elm  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Bnrr-Stone  Grinlli  Milk. 

We  offer  you  the  best  mill  on  the 
market  at  such  a  low  figure  it  will  pay 
you  to  write  to  us.  They  are  the 
best  constructed,  least 
complicated,  and  fast¬ 
est  grinding  mills  yet 
produced.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  2c.  Stamp 
for  our  48  page  Catalogue. 
Leonard  D.  Harrison. 

C.  New  Haven.  Conn- 


Box 


FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator) 

Medal  Awarded— World’s  Fair. 


Crush  cob  and  grind  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  An 
entire  departure  from  all  other  mills. 

lightest  running,  strongest  and 
handiest  made.  Three  Sizes.  2  to  6, 
6  to  8  and  8  to  12  horse  power. 

I  atso  make  SWEEP  MILLS  that 
grind  wheat  fine  and  crush  ear  com. 

P.  N.B0WSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


METAL 
WHEELS, 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  size  you  want,  20 
to  56  in.  high.  Tires  I 
to  8  m.wide — hubs  to 
tit  any  axle.  (Saves 
Cost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
bogs,  &c.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Catl’gfree.  Address 

empire  mpg.  CO., 


y  |  |  Shaftand  Pole  Couplings,  self- 

I  CL  ki  La  locking,  simple  and  durable. 
Reg.  Trade-mark,  Send  for  testimonials,  etc.  II.  A. 
Eel).  2, 1892.  I-uttgens,  Box  131,  Paterson,  N .  J. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  batter  and  better  batter, 
skims  cleaner  and  rang  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  la  construction  and  easier  cleaned  that 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  In  Redaction  ol 
First  Cost,  In  Its  Increase  In  Field,  or  in  Its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 


SAMPLE  v  American  Bee  Journal 


:REE 


(Established  1861). 
Weekly,  *1  a  year.  7  Editors. 
160 -page 


11  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G  W.  YORK  &  CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 


B 


KEEPERS  SENDFOR 


CLEANINCS  IN 


Sample  copy  of 

BEE  CULTURE. 


A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  C I f  0 D I  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog  of  D  L.  C.  01)11  LILO 

FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina-O 


FREE 


POULTRY  BOOK,  40  pages.  16 
varieties.  Eggs,  $1  for  13.  DAVIS 
BROS.,  Box  E,  Washington,  N.  J 


SHOEMAKER’S  POULTRY  BOOK, ™Zt 

on  earth,  84  pajres  printed  in  colors.  Photo  Enprravinps 
of  the  largest  Poultry  Farm  in  the  Northwest.  Descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices  of  all  varieties,  over  70  finest  enpravinps 
you  want  one;  only  15c.  C.  C.  SIlOEJlAKEK,  Freeport,  HI 


EGGS  M  FOWLS 

CfID  Chi  C  From  50  varieties.  Largest 

run  OALC  KA.Nfct  In  the  West- 
2000  prizes  at  10  State  Shows  In  1894. 

Send  three  one  cent  stamps  for  best  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  size  8  x  n,  32  pages. 

CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  BOX  70  COLUMBUS,  0. 


County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
8treet.  New  York. 


mnrCT  Farm  Account  Book  on  Earth.  3d 
BE,d  I  Ed. .containing many  improvements 
now  ready,  50c.  GEO.  A.  ROGERS,  N.  Andover,  Mass. 


W  rife  CATALOGUE 

0  GUIDE  to  Poultry  Baisers  for  1895. 

,ains  over  130  fine  illustrations  show- 
a  photo  of  the  largest  hennery  in  the 
.  Gives  best  plans  for  poultry  houses, 
remedies  and  recipes  for  all  diseases, 
valuable  information  on  the  kitchen 
flower  garden  sent  for  only  10  cents. 
Bauscter,  Jr.,  P.  0.  Boz  66,  Freeport,  Ill . 
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TALOGUE 11895 

dors.  The  finest  and  best 
>k  ever  published,^ illus- 
d  escribes  all  the  leading 
Poultry.  Gives  prices  of 
.  Eggs,  Plans  for  Poultry 
Remedies  for  Diseases.*  If 
oultry,  you  can  not  afford 
it  i  t.  Sent  for  10c.  in  silver 
Address, 

i»f  mu  i  ro 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

A  Pine  Sow. — I  have  a  Chester  White  that  breaks 
the  record;  she  has  had  five  litters  of  pigs.  The 
first,  11  ;  the  second,  13  ;  the  third,  15;  the  fourth, 
17  ;  the  fifth,  17.  The  last  three  litters  were  within 
one  year,  making  49  pigs  in  one  year,  from  one 
sow.  w.  f.  w. 

Chapmanville,  Pa. 

Teats  and  Lice  — Por  a  spattering  teat,  I  take  a 
flat  stone  and  rub  the  end  of  the  teat  when  full  of 
milk.  For  lice  on  stock,  I  take  soft  soap  and 
warm  water,  wash  thoroughly  twice,  six  to  ten 
days  apart,  kill  all  the  lice  and  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  animal.  j.  r.  a. 

Ontario,  N.  Y. 

Chaff  in  the  Eye. — About  the  chaff  in  that 
cow’s  eye,  page  63,  I  don’t  blame  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
coming  down  with  both  feet  on  that  salt  remedy. 
But  tell  T.  P.  D.  to  use  dry  powdered  sugar  in 
the  goose  quiil  instead  of  salt.  I  have  cured 
horses  and  mules’  eyes  that  were  covered  by  a 
film,  and  were  nearly  blind,  by  simply  using  the 
goose  quill  and  sugar  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
Stuart,  Mon.  f.  g. 

“  Shorts”  for  Pigs. — Where  dressed  pork  sells 
for  $6  per  100  pounds  is  there  any  profit  in  feeding 
hogs  with  shorts  at  $31  per  ton  ?  c.  s.  m. 

Quebec. 

R-  N.-Y.— The  only  way  to  answer  that  question, 
would  be  to  know  what  other  grains  cost,  so  as 
to  make  comparisons,  and  see  whether  you  can 
get  more  than  $21  worth  of  value  in  other  foods. 

The  Best  Breeds. — 1.  What  fowls  are  the  best 
layers  ?  2.  Which  breed  of  hogs  is  the  largest  and 
easiest  to  fatten  ?  3.  Which  breed  of  cattle  is  the 
greatest  milk  and  butter  producer  ?  I  wish  to 
buy  some  good  stock,  but  would  like  to  know  first 
which  is  the  best  ?  F.  g. 

Texas. 

R.  N.-Y. — 1.  Leghorns.  2.  Berkshires,  probably. 
3.  Holsteins  for  milk,  and  Guernsey  or  Jersey  for 
butter.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  care  has  more 
to  do  with  it  than  the  breed. 

Apples  as  Medicine. — Have  I  made  a  discovery? 
I  have  known  for  a  good  many  years  that  feeding 
apples  to  cows  would  affect  the  flow  of  milk.  If 
fed  all  they  will  eat,  they  will  diminish  the  flow  ; 
but  if  fed  in  small  quantities,  they  will  increase 
it.  Reasoning  from  these  facts,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  a  feed  of  apples  might  be  good  for  what  we 
call  a  caked  bag.  So,  having  a  heifer  this  winter 
whose  bag  was  hard  for  a  week  or  10  days  after 
she  calved,  one  night  after  milking,  I  gave  her 
about  four  quarts  of  sour  apples.  The  next 
morning,  her  bag  was  as  soft  as  an  old  glove  and 
has  remained  so  ever  since.  a.  l.  s. 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

Feeding  a  Calf. — I  have  a  heifer  calf,  dropped 
February  12.  I  took  it  from  the  cow  when  three 
days  old.  I  am  giving  it  one  gallon  of  new  warm 
milk  in  the  morning,  and  one  gallon  at  night;  but 
this  is  expensive  feed,  as  I  can  sell  all  the  milk  at 
20  cents  per  gallon.  What  is  a  good  ration  to 
feed,  and  how  should  it  be  prepared?  How  soon 
can  I  quit  using  milk  in  its  feed  without  stunting 
it  ?  Its  dam  is  a  Snort-horn,  and  a  splendid  milk 
and  butter  cow.  The  calf  is  half  Jersey,  so  I  wish 
to  raise  it  for  a  milch  cow.  w.  a.  mcd. 

Frank  ford,  Ind. 

R-  N.-Y. — Whole  milk  is,  of  course,  the  natural 
food  for  a  calf.  In  your  case,  it  will  not  pay  to 
feed  it.  If  you  can  get  skim-milk,  you  can  easily 
manage  by  adding  to  it  ground  flax  seed,  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  big  tablespoonful,  and  increasing  as 
the  calf  grows.  If  you  cannot  get  skim-milk,  you 
can  make  a  tea  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  cut 
clover  hay,  and  using,  say,  three  parts  of  this 
tea  with  one  part  new  milk  and  the  flax  seed.  Or, 
you  can  use  the  calf  meal  sold  by  J.  W.  Bardwell, 
16  Pacific  Avenue,  Chicago.  This  can  be  used  with 
water,  and  makes  a  gruel  that  is  a  fair  substitute 
for  milk  for  calf  feeding. 

Sound  Cow  Talk.— Every  good  cow  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  or  any  other  State,  was  born  good. 

A  cow  is  not  like  man;  the  man  must  be  born  the 
second  time  to  become  good.  To  try  to  make  a 
good  cow  of  one  that  was  not  born  good,  is  like 
trying  to  make  a  man  good  without  his  being  born 
again.  There  are  men  going  about,  paid  with 
public  money,  preaching  at  the  institutes  saying, 

“  Feed  the  cows  you  now  have  better.  This  is  all 
that  is  necessary.”  This  is  easy  preaching,  be¬ 
cause  nine-tenths  of  the  dairymen  believe  it,  and 
keep  right  along  using  the  same  scrub  bull  and 
general  purpose  cow.  The  teachers  who  are  teach¬ 
ing  this  doctrine,  are  still  in  their  sins.  The  blind 
leading  the  blind. 

Man  is  born  hereditarily  bad ;  the  cow  is  born 
hereditarily  good  or  bad.  One  can’t  change  the 
cow,  but,  the  man  can  be  changed.  The  average 
general  purpose  cow  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
gives  3,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year,  containing 
three  per  cent  of  butter  fat.  With  this  extra  feed 
spoken  of,  sav,  $10  per  year,  she  gives  4,000  pounds. 
The  average  price  of  this  milk  is  one  cent  a  pound, 
equal  to  $40.  The  average  cost  of  keeping  this 
cow  one  year  is  $30,  and  with  the  extra  $10  for 
feed,  is  $40.  At  a  cost  of  $40  to  keep  this  cow,  and 
the  income  from  her  milk  being  $40,  there  would 
be  no  profit. 

The  cow  that  is  born  good,  will  not  give  less 
than  6,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year  (some  give 
twice  this  amount),  of  which  4*4  per  cent  is  but¬ 
ter  fat.  With  the  $10  extra  for  feed,  she  will  give 
8,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year.  This  milk  is  worth 
154  cent  per  pound,  equal  to  $120  ;  minus  $40  for 
keeping,  this  leaves  $80  for  profit  for  the  well-bred 
cow.  These  are  conservative  figures,  not  carried 
to  extremes.  I  have  owned  500  cows,  and  base 


KILL  TICKS  WITH  LEGGETTS 
INSECT  POWDER.  APPLY  WITH 
THE  GUN  ""  .  ' 


CAN  BE  USED  IN 


IlewstOj 

GON./I 


my  figures  upon  solid  facts.  The  general-purpose 
horse  is  all  right  in  its  place,  but  there  is  no  place 
for  a  general-purpose  cow  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  cow  should  be  bred  for  a  special 
purpose,  as  much  as  the  trotting  horse.  The 
butter  fats  are  born  in  the  cow,  and  not  in  the 
feed.  p.  Herrick. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  aAW  CDS 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  thoy  ■  ■  U* 

will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia, 


A  Deep-Seated  Cough,  cruelly  tries  the  Lungs 
and  wastes  the  general  strength.  A  prudent  resort 
for  the  afflicted  is  to  use  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant, 
a  remedy  for  all  troubled  with  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
or  any  Pulmonary  affection—  Adv. 


No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  the 
most  essential  elements  in  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Oil  Meal 
NATIONAL  LINSEED  OIL  CO.,  61  Erie  Bank  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  Ahhott,  Manager.) 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute 


Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  rices. 

ROUT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT'S 

Aw^Caustic 
IOU  Balsam 


We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 


Why  does  our  product  have  25  per  cent  more  albumi¬ 
noids  and  carbohydrates  than  tho  other  ?  Because 
presses  necessarily  take  from  tile  seed  much  of  tho 
mucilage  with  the  oil,  and  we  tako  oil  only. 

Many  feeders  find  cake  meal  more  laxative,  there¬ 
fore  prefer  our  meal.  Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


TjvSESjS&SHlSisSr  A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cura 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take! 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N C •  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  •>  Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRESKfiS 

nearly  one  year  old,  of  choice  breeding,  and  from  tho 
best  of  stock.  Price  here,  registered  and  crated,  for 
the  three,  $75,  to  a  quick  buyer. 

D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


DEALING  in  FUTURES  !  Ordering  Spring  Pigs  from 
early  litters,  so  as  to  secure  the  choicest  selections  of 

‘Willswood  Herd” 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

Catalogue  tells  ALL.  The  BEST  are  cheapest. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’sLake,  N.  J. 

Purest  and  Best  Condimental  Tonic 

for  Live  Stock  compounded  only  at  tho  above  Farm. 
Address  for  samples  207  Broadway,  N.Y.  Agts  wanted 


||ATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 


WITH  THE  MODEL 


Simple, 
gl  |  Perfect, 
gfrf  and  Self- 
Pegu  la  ting 

“p«-F  Thousands 
||  in  successful 
operation. 

H  Guaranteed  to 
hatch  a  larger 
percentage  of 
fertile  eggs,  at 
less  cost  than 
any  other  Hatcher. 
1 14  to  1 22  S.fith 


CHESHIRES!The-“H'ELBLDF-ARM 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  ns  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  ns  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  hirst  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best?  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


Lowest-priced  flrst-clasa 
Hatcher  made. 


■  Send  6c.  for  Catalogue. 
Circulars  free. 

Patentee  and 

Man  u  far  furor  Geo.  H.  St? 


)  Nt.,  Quincy,  Ill, 


DIPPING 


Leggett’s  Paris-Green  ok  Powder  Gun. 

For  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Garden  or  Potato  Field.  Dis¬ 
tributes  Insect  Powder,  Hellebore,  Paris-Green,  Sul¬ 
phur,  “Fungiroid,”  or  any  dry  powder.  Light,  Swift, 
Easy,  Safe,  Strong  and  Cheap  Thousands  in  Use. 

Illustrated  Circular  on  application. 
LEGGETT  &  BROTHER.  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


CHE8HIRES 


from  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipp 
to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  I  challenge  any 
tho  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  E.  ’ 
Torringford,  Conn.,  recently  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  sclf-rcgi; luting. 
I  bo  simplest,  most  reliable 
md  cheapest  first-chins  natcher 
nt1'®,  market.  Circulars  free, 
tlLIj&CO.,  Quincyj  XII. 


BY 

F.  H.  GATES  St  SONS, 

BREEDERS  OF  LARGE 

Poland-China  Hogs 

Chlttenango,  N.  Y 


USE  Cl  I  HU  A  CARBON- 

TAYLOR'S  ■  v/  IVI  Pi  Bisulphide, 

For  killingWoodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOIt,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Best  varieties  of 
SEED  POTATOES  at 
PRICES  TO  SUIT 
THE  TIMES. 


flhin 1 ’oland-Chlnas— Few  left  of  Best  Spring  Hoars 
UIIIU  and  Sows  Irred.  Write  for  bargains;  must  go. 
Summer  and  fall  pigs.  E.  Weir  &  Son,  Reinersvllle,  O. 


We  Warrant  * 
The  Reliable* 

ToFIatch  80  per  cent.  S«i,r  Regulating 
Durable,  Correct  In  Principle.  Leader  JL 
at  World’s  Fair.  Gets,  in  stamps  for  » 

V  .  - -  new  112  pa^e  Poultry  Guide  and  Cata-  ^ 

W  logue.  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plain.  Bed-Rock  Information.  ★ 

★  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. .Quincy,  III.  -k 


*  uo 

l  Vnrrt, 

I  High  i 
Jcianx" 
^  fowls 


BARREN  COWS  CURED 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Young  Sows  from  choice 
blood  ready  for  service;  some 
bred.  Boars  of  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices.  Mention  paper. 

HAMILTON  &  CO,,  Corliruuviilo,  Pn, 


The  following  Is  from  Hon.  WAYNE  MacVBAGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy : 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

“  You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  MOOKK  DKGS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


INCUBAT0RS&BR00DERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  &  Cheapest 
for  raising  chicks.  40 1st  Premiums 
4000 Testimonials.  Send  forCat’l’g. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


Seed  Potatoes;  Cheshire  Hogs;  Duck  and 
Hens’  Eggs.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


GARGET,  MILK  FEVER, 


SCOTT’S  )  Positively  cures  caked 
ARABIAN  rudder  and  garget* 
PASTE  )  will  not  scatter  or  re¬ 
duce  the  flow  .A  milk.  l>Oc.  &  $1.00 
SCOTT’S  SPECIAL  FEVER  REMEDY  cures 
milk  fever;  $1.00  by  mail.  AskDrug- 
igist  or  Saddler.  Send  for  circulars. 


INCUBATORS  !ounoaor 

Brooders.  112  First  Premiums. 
Sent  for  114-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
PRAIIUK  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO, 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


Fall  Pigs  in  pairs  not  akin;  Sows  in  farrow  Six 
Beagles,  six  months  old.  It.  C.  White  and  S.  C.  B.  Lee- 

?P.r25  '  ?,ainb,o'oKS’  KgKS  iu  season:  $1.50  for 

13;  $2.50  for  26;  $3  for  39. 

HOMER  J.  BLIOWN.  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TSelf-Rcguhithig 

Invincible  Hatcher 

Money  refunded!  f  not  as  goo< 
any, regardless  o  fprice.  Sent 
4o.  for  No.  23  catalogue,  testi¬ 
monials,  Ac.  BIT'KEYK  IN(,T- 
BATOU  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


by  saving  labor,  in¬ 
creasing  ine  amount  of 
butter  produced  and 


C-JGfSGV  Boar’  one  year  old,  $15;  Pigs, 

J  six  months  old,  $7  each, 
and  B.  C.  B.  Leghorn  and  W.  P.  Bock  Eggs, 
Geo.  L.  Ferris’  Prairie  Farm,  Atwaters,  N.Y 


the  price  it  will  brmg^he 


"•hoiujj 


CRYSTAL  CREAMERY 


It’s  constructed  on  a  new  principle— is  something 
you  can’t  afford  to  lie  without.  Our  booklet,  “Good 
Butter,  and  IIow  to  Make  It,”  free.  Agent* 
wanted. 

Crystal  Creamery  Co.,  3  Concord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP 

For  all  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Ther¬ 
mostatic  Bars,  Regulators,  Brass  Boilers 
,  and  Tanks;  Thermometers  and  all  Incu¬ 
bator  Supplies.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
L.  It.  OAKES,  Mfr.,  Bloomington.  Ind.; 
J.  P.  Lucas,  Western  Agt.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


S®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®® 

THE  KEYSTONE 

DEHORNER 


Mammoth  Bronze  ;  Toulouse  Gee 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Eggs  in  seaso 
L.  HATTON,  KusselvUle.  Pa. 


Cuts  clean  on  all  sides-does  not  crush.  The 
most  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
made,  fully  warranted.  Highest  World’s 
Fair  Award.  Descriptive  Circulars  Free. 

A.C.BR0SIUS,  CochranviHe,  Pa.J 

®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®  i 


-Very  large  Cockerels  and  Eggs. 
H.  H.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


America’s  Business  Hen  still  in  the  lead.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $2  per  15;  $3.76  per  30;  $5  per  45;  $10  per  100. 
Illustrated  and  descriptive  circular  free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


k  for  Incubators  my  specialty.  From  vig- 
k  orous  crosses  at  $4  per  100;  also  12  varle- 
w  ties  purebred  stock  at  $2  per  15.  No  cir- 
L.  H.  MYERS,  Bethlehem  Centre,  N.  Y. 


culars. 


EGGS  0HEAPLEFArGA,rEH4 

and  best  strains  of  purebred  fowls.  I  will  mail  you  a  Hne36-natro 
Catalogue  and  Calendar  for  the  year  of  18!!.’,,  got  up  in  the  best 
style,  full  of  useful  information,  just  what  everybody  wants  far 
only  4c.  in  stamps.  Address,  IS.  II.  UKK1DER,  FLORIN,  J>a’ 


E  (2  fi  C  f°r  hatching  that  will  hatch.  B.  &  VV.  P.  Rocks, 
LUUO  W.  Wyandottes,  Indian  Games,  B.  Minorcas, 
and  P.  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  BUOOKS1DE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.J 


Saved  by  using  my  Forceps 
Make  you  the  most  money. 
Book  on  raising  Hogs,  Free 
J.  W.  REIMERS,  1107  H  Street,  Davenport,  la. 


AND 


B.  P.  Rock  and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn— one  sitting, 
$1.50;  two  sittings,  $2  50.  Send  for  list. 

DAVID  DALTON,  Upland,  Pa. 


Don  t  get  Eggs-cited  when  we  tell  you  that  hens  do 
Eggs-actly  as  well  in  winter  as  In  summer  If  their 
rations  are  Kggs-tended  by  using 


Green  Bone  Cutter.^ 

-*-<1  -  Nothing  on  Earth  will  make  Hens  Lay  and 

\  rnPl  Little  Chicks  Grow  like  Green  Cut  Bone. 
/|sF  V  jj  Warranted  to  double  Egg  Yield 

B  fjLfl  and  reduce  Grain  Bill  One-half. 
bi  J  Otw  Green  Bone  Cutters  are  the  best  on 

1  earth,  a/nd  the  ONLY  ones  receiving 

Xl  an  Award,  at  the  World's  Fair. 

,_X  53 7“  Send  for  Catalogues  and  valuable 

— article  on  Feed,  free. 

Webster  &  Hannum.  107  Albany  St.,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


O.  K.  FOOD 


WHITE  Plymouth  Rock,  15  for  $1; 
Mammoth  Bronze  Turkey,  13  for  $3.50. 
GEO.  KOONTZE,  Georgetown,  Conn. 


An  egg  cellent  appetizer. 

Cures  eggs-haustion. 

Makes  hens  Eggs-tremely  profitable. 
Sample  Bag  One  Dollar. 

137“  Send  for  our  new  catalogue. 

C.  A.  BAETLETT, 

Worcester,  Mass. 


ET  O  C  Golden  Wyandotte,  Buff  and 
It.  B.  Leghorn,  $2  tor  15. 
SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES  for  sale.  Illus.  circular 
free.  C.  W.  BEMAN,  Port  Dickinson,  N.  Y. 
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FARMERS'  CLUB. 

(CONTINUED.) 

fire  These  Hens  Properly  Fed  ? 

U.  M.  IV.,  Went  Hartford,  Conn.— I  am  trying  to 


year,  it  might  supply  all  that  is  needed, 
but  would  not  answer  alone  on  poorer 
soil.  As  to  the  question  about  using 
more  or  less  of  a  complete  fertilizer  ;  the 


learn  how  to  keep  poultry,  but  when  I  read  of  Mr.  celery  plant  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  it  is 
Wyckoff’s  hens  averaging  168,  and  Mr.  Johnson’s  wej)  ni"h  impossible  to  use  too  much 


WyckofT’s  liens  averaging  168,  and  Mr.  Johnson's  we])  nigh  impossible  to  use  too  much 
about  140,  eggs,  I  get  disheartened.  Last  year  I  f  tUizer  on  it.  Growers  in  the  East 
kept  about  100  hens,  mostly  B.  Leghorns.  I  got  ,  , 

8,437  eggs,  or  an  average  of  84  apiece.  During  the  who  use  fertilizers  regularly,  seldom  use 
winter,  In  the  morning  about  6:30,1  fed  them  a  less  than  a  ton  to  the  acre.  We  would 
20-quart  canful  of  the  following  mixture:  Boiled  pUSh  this  crop  along, 
potatoes,  beets,  carrots  and  turnips,  mostly  pota- 

toes,  mixed  with  wheat  bran,  ground  oats  and  What  Nips  the  Plum  Trees  . 

corn,  some  linseed  meal,  and  meat  scraps;  I  put  j  jp  //M  Meriden,  Conn. — What  insect  is  it  that 
about  a  handful  of  salt,  and  about  a  quart  of  nips  the  tender  shoots  of  plum  trees  in  the  spring 
coarse  charcoal  in  it.  The  hens  seem  to  eat  this  after  they  have  made  a  growth  of  a  few  inches  ? 
readily.  About  11  o’clock,  I  divide  one  large,  hard  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  it?  The  insect! 
head  of  cabbage  into  four  parts,  and  give  one  to  jH  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 'of  a  brownish 
each  flock  of  about  30.  At  noon,  I  divide  about  coior,  and  hides  beneath  a  leaf.  After  the  end 
two  quarts  of  whole  wheat,  oats  and  whole  corn,  of  a  tender  growth  has  been  partly  severed  so  as 
mixed,  very  little  corn,  scattering  in  cut  straw,  or  to  ,]ry)  j)Ut  not  fall  off  the  tree,  the  insect  harbors 
leaves.  At  night,  I  give  them  four  quarts  of  in  a  web  in8ide  this  dried  end  of  the  twig, 
wheat,  oats  and  corn,  one  quart  to  30  hens.  I  also  ^NS  — j_  do  ncd  Rn0w  the  insect  which 
have  a  bunch  of  lean  meat  hung  up  in  each  hen-  ^  ^  manner  described  by  J.  W. 

nery,  as  long  as  it  is  fresh,  so  that  they  can  pick 

at  it.  I  clean  the  platforms  every  day  or  two.  H.  The  New  ^  ork  Weevil  (Ithyceius 


readily.  About  11  o’clock,  I  divide  one  large,  hard 
head  of  cabbage  into  four  parts,  and  give  one  to 
each  flock  of  about  30.  At  noon,  I  divide  about 
two  quarts  of  whole  wheat,  oats  and  whole  corn, 
mixed,  very  little  corn,  scattering  in  cut  straw,  or 
leaves.  At  night,  I  give  them  four  quarts  of 
wheat,  oats  and  corn,  one  quart  to  30  hens.  I  also 
have  a  bunch  of  lean  meat  hung  up  in  each  hen¬ 
nery,  as  long  as  it  is  fresh,  so  that  they  can  pick 
at  it.  I  clean  the  platforms  every  day  or  two. 


till;  ll>»  A  CICttll  pianwwiio  v.u.j  vimij  V*  ~  -  —  . 

There  are,  apparently,  no  lice  in  the  house,  is  noveboracensis)  sometimes  gnaws  into 
this  feeding  right  as  to  quantity  and  kind  ?  The  ^be  basc  Gf  a  twig,  causing  it  to  break  or 
hennery  is  about  14  feet  high  in  front  and  about  8  bectle  doeg  not  Hve  in  a 


in  the  rear,  with  plenty  of  glass  in  front. 

Ans. — 1  can  only  repeat  what  I  have 
often  said  before,  that,  the  quantity  of 


U1  lull  D»IU  'V  1-11  . 

feed  necessary  for  best  results  can  only  send  them  to  me,  I  shall  gladly  identify 
be  determined  by  observation  and  study  the  pest,  and  can  then  discuss  more  in- 
of  the  flock.”  By  a  comparison  of  the  telligently  the  methods  to  be  employed 
amount  of  feed  given  by  C.  M.  W.  to  120  in  checking  its  ravages.  m.  y.  s. 


hens  with  that  1  am  feeding  the  same 
number,  i  And  that  he  is  feeding  a  some¬ 
what  larger  bulk  in  the  morning,  and 
about  one-third  less  of  whole  grain  the 
rest  of  the  day,  than  I  am  doing.  While 
it  might  appear  from  this  that  he  is  not 
feeding  enough,  it  does  not  prove  it  by 
any  means;  for,  as  1  understand  C.  M. 
W.  s  letter,  he  is  getting  very  few  or  no 
eggs,  while  mine  are  nearly  all  laying, 
are  very  active,  and  therefore  require 
more  feed  than  though  they  were  not 
producing  eggs.  After  a  careful  study 
of  this  letter,  and  especially  noting  the 
variety  and  good  quality  of  feed  he  uses, 

1  am  inclined  to  think  his  very  low  aver¬ 
age  of  81  eggs  per  hen  yearly,  is  at  least 
partly  due  to  some  other  cause  besides 
his  system  of  feeding.  What  the  trouble 
is,  1  am  not  able  to  state  with  my  present 
amount  of  information  regarding  them. 

C.  II.  WYCKOFF. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  like  the  opinions 
of  others. 

Best  Butter  Packages. 

F.  K.  L.,  Northbrook,  Pa.— 1.  What  is  the  best 
and  most,  economical  package  in  which  to  pack 
butter  for  cold  storage  in  summer?  2.  Should  it 
not  be  made  of  glass  ?  3.  Would  it  not  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  seal  air-tight  before  storing  ?  4.  Would 
not  a  10-pound  package  be  best,  as  when  opened 
for  use,  there  would  be  less  of  it  exposed  ? 

Ans. — 1.  For  this  market,  a  half  tub  or 
firkin  of  wood,  holding  50  or  60  pounds. 
2.  Glass  is  seldom  used.  It  is  too  liable 
to  break.  3.  Butter  should  be  covered 
in  some  way  so  as  to  exclude  the  air. 
Sealing  it  air-tight  is  certainly  desirable, 
but  probably  not  practicable.  4.  A  10- 
pound  package  is  too  small  except  for  a 
fancy  trade.  It  is,  however,  a  very  con¬ 
venient  size  for  family  use,  and  is  de¬ 
sirable  on  this  account.  One  must  make 
his  packages  conform  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  market  to  be  supplied. 

Extra  Fertilizer  on  Celery. 

F.  P.,  Jewett,  0.— Last  season,  I  used  on  one 
acre  of  celery,  1,000  pounds  of  commercial  ferti¬ 
lizer  with  a  guaranteed  analysis  : 

Per  cent. 

Nitrogen  equal  to  ammonia .  2i4  to  3*4 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid  . .  7  to  8 

Available  phosphoric  acid .  9  to  10 

Total  phosphoric  acid . 11  to  12 

Potash  equal  to  sulphate .  6  to  8 

This  cost,  by  the  car-load,  $29  per  ton.  I  used  500 
pounds  refuse  salt  in  addition  to  the  fertilizer, 
with  15  two-liorse  loads  of  stable  manure,  and 
had  very  satisfactory  results.  The  growth  was 
good,  and  the  celery  was  very  fine  flavored  and 
crisp.  I  put  one-half  of  the  crop  in  the  storehouse 
in  October,  and  sold  it  during  January.  I  had 
practically  no  loss  from  any  cause.  An  experi¬ 
ment  showed  that  I  could  have  used  double  the 
amount  of  the  commercial  fertilizer,  and  had  a 
much  quicker  and  possibly  larger  growth.  Is 
anything  to  be  gained  by  pushing  this  crop  by 
using  another  1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer?  Or  could 
I  use  kainit  with  ns  good  results  at  a  less  cost? 

Ans. — It  will  depend  a  good  deal  on 
the  soil.  That  fertilizer  is  not  an  ideal 
one  for  celery  by  any  means.  “  Equal 
to  sulphate”  indicates  that  but  half  of 
this  per  cent  is  actual  potash.  Kainit 
contains  only  potash  and  salt  to  help  the 
C-elery.  On  land  heavily  manured  last 


( Continued  on  next  jiage.) 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


E'C/s  caitf 
erf/Wct 

HE  OSBORNE  CATA* 
1895.  ITS  FULL  OF 
ON  FOR 
E  FARMER 

»  It  illustrates  And  Describes  Ihe 
j|jr  most  practical  and  latent  impro/ed 
B  line  ot  FARM  IMPLE- 
I  M  ENTS  in  the  World. 

|  FOURTEEN  OF  THEM 

BINDERS,  REAPERS, 

MOWERS ,  TEDDERS, , 

I  RAKES,  HARROWS, 

I  CULTIVATORS,  ETC . 

I  tZ  NEW 
I  O  IMPLEMENTS 

HL  IN  THE  LIST  ADDRESS 

m  GEO,  w.  GRAY,  ^alesDep 

D  M.  OS  BORNE  &  CO 
pfL  auburn.n.v. 

mWE  HAVE  BRANCH  HOUSES 
gk_A  L  L  OVER  THE  U.S  YOUR 
ENQUIRY  WILL  BE  RE- 
B^ferred  TO  THE  ONE 
NEAREST  YOU.^ 


PENCE  MACHINES 


WHILE  GETTING  SET  THE  BEST. 


’jSSfyr  ,  %  You  can’t  afford  to  lose  time  and  money  on  cheap, 

cast-iron  spray  pumps.  The  Solid  Brass  “  ECLIPSE 
I  will  outwear  a  dozen  of  them.  We  return  cash  if  they 
Sn^f  fail  to  he  the  best. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

For  Mildew,  Black  Rot  and  Leaf  Blight  on  Grapes, 

FRUITS,  PLANTS  AND  VEGETABLES,  use  T  T*? 

“  Always  ready.”  Easily  applied  cheaper  Mil  III  Pv 

than  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  X.  V- *  AAA  T 

C.  H.  JOOSTEN,  Ho.  3  Coenties  Slip,  NEW  YORK. 


STAHL’S  EXCELSIOR 


droop,  but  this  beetle  does  not  live  in  a 
web.  If  the  correspondent  will  capture 
some  of  the  culprits  next  spring,  and 


HFI Spraying  Outfit* 

kill  insects,  pre- 
went  leaf  blight 
©g  and  wormy  fruit. 

JBfSfyT  ,1  insure  a  heavy 

M  yield  of  all 

"  f  < Ir ' cat ; 1 1 1 g 

vm.l .  1 1 1 o  (it'INOY,  ILL. 


For  Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vineyards, 

Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Horse 
Power  Sprayer  in  the  World. 

warranted  THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Catalogue  free.  Address 

THOMAS  PEPPLER, 

P.O.Box  30.  H  ightstown,  N .  J 


The  MESH  AROUND  THE  PANEL  SHOWS 

how  the  Fence  !Smaoe. 

A  LEADING  QUESTION  IS 


What  Fence  Shall  I  Use  on  the  Farm? 

Try  the  KEYSTONE,  and  it  will  be  a  question 
no  more.  Every  rod  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  Street.  THEMONT.  ILL. 


EUREKA  FENCE  C0  st. 

RICHMOND  INII^-t — 

n — i — r-ttaTBuIESX — \- 


m 


XIFTTAP 


WE  FURNISH-"'-"^^ 
WIRE  AND  MACHINE 


SBB-r 


BARNES  Patent  Lock  Rail  Fence.  All  steel  for 
Lawns,  Combination  Steel  and  Wire  like  above 
cut  for  Farms  and  country  Seats.  Write  for  circular, 
mailed  free,  ffar Agents  Wanted..^  KEYSTONE 
STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Girard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ECONOMY 

thou  art  a  jewel.  But  it  is 
poor  economy  to  build  a 
fence  that  lacks  material 
to  give  it  strength.  Let  us 
give  you  some  up-to-date 
ideas  about  fencing.  Cy¬ 
clone  IV  oven  Wire 
Fence  Co..  Holly, Mich. 


trilTYrC  STRETCHERS.  Ratchets, 
avlllliuoi  etc.  Free  catalogue. 
SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO.,  Martinsville,  O 


“PLAYING  POSSUM.” 


As  the  warm  sun  softens  the  snowbank, 
it  settles  away  and  the  top  of  the  wire 
fence  appears  above  the  surface.  This  is 
Jack  Frost’s  opportunity  and  he  hardly  waits 
the  sun’s  setting  before  the  snow  is  frozen 
fast  to  the  wire.  Then  he  rejoices  to  see  Till*. 
PAGE  go  down  as  the  others  have  gone 
before.  But  behold,  when  the  morning  sun 
ioosensliis  grip,  up  come  the  Coiled  Springs 
as  perfect  as  ever,  and  poor  Jack  is  again 
forced  to  how  down  and  surrender  to  elas¬ 
ticity. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


—THE  MEW  TBGER-— 

AUTOMATIC 


For  Planting  Tobacco,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Cabbage, 
Tomatoes.  &.c.  Six  acres  per  day.  wet  or  dry.  Plants 
always  set  in  water  and  at  regular  distances. 


We  are  Up  to  Date  on  all  our  Specialties!  ^eegin^in 

needs  of  our  customers.  Loaders,  Harrows, Bakes,  Corn  Plant¬ 
ers  and  Grain  Drills.  If  your  local  dealer  does  not  handle 
them  write  us  for  catalogue;  all  are  plainly  described  and  illus¬ 
trated;  it  will  COST  YOU  NOTHINCif  you  cut  this  out  and 
mail  to  us  when  you  write.  1  ‘ 


STODDARD  MFG.  GO.,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 


0DDAV5MP  PumPSand 

OHlMl  mu  Machines 

Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of  the  Celebrated 

“Climax”  Nozzle 

For  FIELD,  ORCHARD  and  VINEYARD. 

THE  NIXON  NOZZLE  &  MACHINE  CO. 

Write  for  Catalogue.  DAYTON,  <).,  U.  S.  A. 


SPRAY  PUMPS Su'.K.st1". 


I  AN  A  PUMP  CO.. 
Columbiana,  Ohio. 


FREE  SPRAY  PUMPS2r«rJl:.r7i 

you  mean  business  an<l  want  agency  send  10c.  W  e  wil  I 
send  a  complete  pump  that,  will  do  the  work  of  a  *10 
spray.  A.  SPEIIlS,  B  64  North  Windham,  Maine. 


-  »'NUMYR,r.r^1rss  nozzle 

Mckeled;  can’t  clog:  ask  your  dealer.  Illustrated 
Circular  free.  H.  F.  NEUMEYER.  Macungie.  Pa. 

ONE-HORSE  DOUBLE  ROW 


PARIS-GREENY 

DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  J.  IV.  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa. 


.  Fruit  Saved  and  Insects  Killed  S 

/^3',’^^cn8‘Dalsy,  Sprayer  < 

It  is  well  made,  has  rubber  hose,  will  \ 


r-ApwIrE^of  any  other  make.  At  your  dealers,  or 
-  A"  express  paid,  on  receipt  of  $1,50, 

Vfi-afc&ll  IjJwHIi  latest  KKtll’l'S.  Agents  banted. 
PaTKNTKI)  IV.  VI.  JOHNSTON  fe  CO.,  iiux  0.  Cant  an,  O. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE: 

Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence:  Steel  Gates.  Steel 
PostB  and  Steel  Rails;  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  HighSt.,DeKalb,IU. 

STAN  HARDWIRE  Pence. 


Am  Efl  for  MACHINES  to  weave  your 

$0  TO  vOiDU  fence  at  18  to  25c.  per  rod. 
Weaves  100  rods  per  day.  Strongest  indorsements. 
Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  giving  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  fence  building.  Unparalleled  chance  for 
agents  to  sell  fence  and  machines.  Mention  this  paper. 


STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 

2  Main  Street,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


fe 


t£|j  |1|  oa 


HEW  ANGLE  STEEL  POST 

PLAIN  WIRE  FENCE. 

Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  *1  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  C0„  HOMER,  MICH. 
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Eruption  on  Mare’s  Shoulder. 

B.  C.  L.,  Dwight ,  Mich. — My  mare’s  shoulders 
break  out  occasionally  with  small  boils.  I  noticed 
it  first  last  June  after  plowing  under  tall  rye  in 
very  warm  weather.  Her  shoulders  bothered  her 
considerably  the  rest  of  the  season,  and  she  be¬ 
came  very  thin.  I  haven’t  done  anything  with  her 
since  October,  and  she  is  now  in  good  flesh ;  still 
her  shoulders  break  out  occasionally  as  before. 

Ans. — Give  three-fourths  ounce  each 
of  best  aloes  and  Jamaica  ginger  as  a 
purgative.  Follow  by  a  mash  diet  until 
freely  purged.  Repeat  the  dose  in  three 
days  if  not  purged  by  the  first.  Then 
give  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  powder  in  the  feed  twice  daily  :  Sul¬ 
phate  of  soda  and  powdered  gentian,  of 
each  one  pound  ;  nitrate  of  potash  and 
powdered  nux  vomica  of  each  one-fourth 
pound  ;  mix.  Also  give  once  daily,  one 
tablespoonful  of  Fowler's  solution  of 
arsenic.  F.  l.  k. 

Electricity  for  Farm  Power. 

W.  S.  T.,  Alexander,  Ark. — For  some  time,  I  have 
been  thinking  of  the  feasibility  of  using  electric 
power  on  the  farm.  While  I  believe  it  practicable 
I  would  like  the  opinion  of  one  better  versed  in 
mechanical  electricity  than  myself  as  to  cost,  etc. 
My  idea  is  to  have  a  steam  engine  of  eight  or  ten- 
horse  power,  located  conveniently  for  house  and 
barns  where  it  could  be  used  directly  for  grinding 
corn,  pumping  water,  sawing  wood,  etc. ;  but  for 
thrashing,  cutting  feed,  or  for  any  purpose  where 
the  work  is  at  any  distance  from  the  power,  to 
use  a  dynamo  connected  with  a  motor  to  any 
place  where  it  might  be  required.  In  my  opinion, 
such  an  arrangement  could  be  made  very  useful 
for  many  purposes,  if  the  cost  of  the  motor  and 
dynamo  were  not  too  much.  I  see  no  reason  why 
such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  practical  and 
economical  on  farms  of  100  or  more  acres. 

Ans. — The  following  figures  are  given 
by  one  who  has  had  large  experience  in 
such  matters  :  “I  would  say  that  such 
an  outfit  as  is  contemplated,  that  is  a 
steam  engine  and  boiler  of  eight  or  ten- 
horse  power,  could  be  bought  for  about 
$300 ;  a  dynamo  of,  say,  eight-horse 
power,  would  cost,  say,  $250  ;  a  motor  of 
five-horse  power  would  cost  $200.  1 

would  estimate  the  setting  up  and  wir¬ 
ing  for  such  a  plant,  at,  say,  $100  ;  so  you 
see  that  it  would  make  quite  an  expen¬ 
sive  farm  plant  when  finished.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  not  be  practical  or 
economical  for  farm  use.” 


4tti$TeUancou;s  gUvcvtisinfl. 

Ix  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

BY  THE  MILLION. 

Prices  reasonable.  Quality  the  best.  Catalogue  free, 
if  you  ask  for  it. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN’S  NURSERY,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Strawberries— Bubach.  Haverland,  Michel’s,  War- 
field.  Sharpless,  50  var.  Wm.  Perry,  Cool  Spring,  Del 


Berry  Plants? 


— Well.  1  should  smile,  and 
so  will  you,  if  you  will 


write  us  just  what  you 
want  and  get  our  prices. 
Blackberries.  Red  Raspberries.  Strawberries,  Currants 
W.  E.  MANDEVHiLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


RAQPRPPRY  PI  ANTQ  for sale.-ioo.ooo of 

nMorDCnn  I  rLAIl  I  O  the  latest  and  best 

varieties;  60  and  60  per  cent  ahead  at  the  New 
York  State  Station  trial.  Address  CHAS.  MILLS, 
Fairmount,  Onondaga  County.  N.  Y 


Columbian  Raspberry. 

Over  25  quarts  from  one  bush,  and  especially 
adapted  to  city  gardens.  The  originator  offers  plants 
of  this  new  variety  for  sale.  Send  for  circular  giving 
full  particulars,  experiment  station  reports,  etc. 
Price,  $6  per  do/..:  one-half  do/...  $2.50;  50  cents  each. 

JOS.  T.  THOMPSON.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


■■  ■■  For  #1.50  will  buy  of  us  12  first-class 
!■  b  6  to  7-foot-high  APPLE  TREES.  Your 
own  selection. Astrachan.  Baldwin,  Early 
Harvest.  Smith  Cider,  Hagloe.  Sweet 
Bough.  Pippin,  Blush.  Ben  Davis.  Russet,  Fallawater, 
Nero.  Northern  Spy,  Wine  Sap,  Langford.  See  Cata¬ 
logue  for  greater  variety.  For  #3.50  we  give  you  12 
Standard  PEAR  TREES,  6  to  7  feet  high,  variety  as 
follows:  Bartlett,  Keiffer.  Seckel,  Lawrence,  Sheldon, 
LeConte,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Howell.  Anjou,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Brandywine,  Manning’s  Elizabeth,  Duchess 
d’Angouleme,  Osband’s  Summer. 

For  #‘4.00  we  will  send  12  strong  GRAPE  VINES, 
Red,  White  and  Black  varieties. 


Yf|||p  UflMF  Ornament  it  with  Shade  and  Ever- 
lUUn  M  U III  L  green  Trees  and  FloweringShrubs. 
If  you  ever  want  to  sell  It,  It  will  bring  hundreds  of 
dollars  more  than  if  the  lawn  Is  barren.  #‘40  will 
ornament  one-half  acre  handsomely.  We  are  large 
growers  of  Nursery  Stock,  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Berry  Plants.  Our  reliability 
can  be  ascertained  at  your  banks.  Send  for  our 
Catalogue  of  Trees,  Plants,  Seeds  and  Implements. 
We  pay  the  freight  to  your  station  east  of  Mississippi. 
100  two-year -old  Asparagus  Roots,  50  cents. 

C.  RIBSAM  &  SONS.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


WE  will  sell  cheap  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  one 
million  Berry  Baskets.  Also, Grape,  Peach  and 
Pansy  Baskets.  Newfane  Basket  Co.,  Newfane,  N.  Y. 


SANDERSON’S 

SPECIAL  FORMULA 

FERTILIZERS 

TAKE  THE  LEAD  AS 

CROP  PRODUCERS. 

No  method  of  supplying  plant  food  has  ever  proved 
so  economical.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

LTJCIEN  SANDERSON, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


“  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  ”  are  an  effectual 
remedy  for  all  Bronchial  Affections.— Aclv. 


RELIABLE. 

Vegetable 

and 

Flower. 


SURE  TO  GROW. 

SEEDS 


TISTED. 

Famous  Central 
Park  Lawn  Crass 
Seed. 


Choicest  Collections.  Latest  Novelties. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  with  instructions  for  culture  mailed  free. 


Herrmann’s  Seed  Store.  413  E.  34th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y 


near  L.  I.  Ferry. 


Western  New  York  Seeds  prices.  Improved 

Americmi  Oats,  Red  Glaze  Corn,  White  Rice  Popcorn, 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Rural  Blush,  Seedling  Peach- 
blow,  Burpee’s  Extra  Early,  and  other  leading  varie¬ 
ties  of  Potatoes.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list. 
This  ad.  will  not  appear  again.  D.  C  MCPHERSON, 
Pine  View  Farm,  Garbutt,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  SEEDJP0TAT0ES. 

R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  strictly  pure,  medium  size,  $2.50  per 
barrel,  180  pounds;  per  bushel,  $1.  Seconds,  $1.50  per 
barrel.  Also  Learning  Seed  Corn,  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  BUTLER.  Everlttstown,  N.  J. 


OUR  NEW  POTATO— THE  HAMPDEN  OHIEF. 

It  is  Chief  by  name  and  Chief  by  nature.  Rapid,  Strong  grower.  Bugs  will  noteat  the  vines  Verv  distinct 
appearance.  Skin  white  bordered  on  pink.  Very  important  to  you.  Of  great  interest* S)  every  grower 

Price  per  pound  postpaid . $0.25  I  Price  per  bushel . $2.00 

Price  per  peck . 50  j  Price  per  barrel . !  s!oo 

This  is  the  finest  stock  we  have  ever  offered,  and  it  will  not  last  long.  Catalogue  free. 

WHO  SPEAKS  FIRST? 

The  B.  L.  BRAGG  CO.,  337  and  339  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


“Early  Golden 

Prolific  Oats’" 

weigh  from  36  to  40  lbs.  to  the  bushel  —  thin  hull  —  straw 
is  short,  strong,  stocky,  and  never  lodges.  With  ordinary 
culture  last  year — the  poorest  oat  year  in  a  decade  —  we 
harvested  //y  bushels  and  6  lbs.  from  a  measured  acre. 

We  want  every  farmer  to  have  some  of  this  seed.  We 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  oat  yet  introduced,  and  have  put 
the  price  so  low  that  all  can  afford  to  try  it.  $40.00  in 
gold  for  largest  crops.  Write  for  particulars. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO., 

Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


Our  New  1895  Catalogue, 

with  beautifully  colored  plate,  truthful  Illustrations  of  select 

FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

Complete  list  of  Ornamental  Stock;  all  hardy  and  reliable, 
Mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  ,  N  urserles,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


WE  SELL  ’EM 

Cut  this  out  and  paste  it  in  your  hat. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

350,000  Parker  Earle.  <•  15,000  Beverly 
150,000  Timbrell. 

150,000  Princess. 

150, (X)0  Bubach. 

800,000  Lovett’s  early. 

100,000  Greenville. 

200,000  Beder  Wood. 

250.000  Haverland. 

160,000  Iowa  Beauty. 

170,000  Barton’sEclipse 
175,000  Gandy 
400,000  WARFIELD. 

250,000  Michel’s  early. 


35,000  Smith’s  Seedling 
12,000  Biski.. 

45,000  Gov.  Hoard. 

25,000  WOLVERTON. 

30.000  Dayton. 

10,000  Leader. 

10. (KK)  Saunders. 

10,000  Edgar  Queen 
10,000  van  Deman. 

15.000  Belle  No.  5. 

14,000  Aroma. 

13.000  Cyclone. 


No  Bettor  Plants  Grown. 

Packed  in  our  special  shipping  crate  1,000  each 
Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  at  once,  and  we  will  quote 
prices  on  500  or  car-load. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES,  B*"’fir!cHHi'.rbor 


H? SPLENDID  and  TIMBRELL 

Strawberries  at  $1.60  per  1(H).  London,  Sunset,  Ilex 
and  Kansas  Raspberries ;  Kldorailo  Blackberries; 
North  Star  Currants;  Grape  Vines  ;  Donald’s 
Elmira  Asparagus;  Seed  Potatoes  and  Emit 
Trees.  All  standard  and  valuable  new  varieties  at 
lowest  living  prices.  We  will  mail  you.  postpaid,  two 
eyes  of  a  valuable  new  potato,  free,  if  you  name 
where  you  saw  this  advertisement,  extra,  with  orders. 
Catalogue  free  THE  CASSEL  NURSERIES. 

Covington,  Ohio. 


2Cnn  <luarts  from  1.300  plants. 

jUUU  Our  success  and  experience 
free  to  all  who  send  for  our  catalogue. 
Tells  all  about  the  new  fruit  trees  and 
plants,  with  prices.  Sent  free. 

T.  C.  KEV1TT.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


MY  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 

FREE  TO  ALL. 

C.  N.  FLANSBURCH,  Leslie,  Mich. 


U 


BRANDYWINE. 


“  Brandywine  of  immense  size  and  fine  quality, 
quite  firm  and  shapely  for  so  large  a  berry.  Vines 
exceedingly  prolific.  The  best  berry  in  our  collection 
of  this  season.  Foliage  perfect.”  E.  S.  Carman. 

“The  plant  shows  great  hardiness,  possesses  fine 
foliage  and  is  truly  wonderful  in  productiveness  both 
in  size  and  quantity  of  fruit.  *  *  I  know  of  no  other 
large  berry  of  the  same  uniform  size  possessed  of  so 
brilliant  a  color  and  as  delightful  a  flavor.’’ — United 
States  Pomologist. 

“The  Brandywine  fruited  here  this  year,  and  was 
the  most  promising  new  kind  tested.”  Prof.  Taft. 

Perfect  blossom;  colors  all  over.  $1  per  do/..;  $5  per 
100,  by  mail.  M.  CRAWFORD.  Cuyahoga  Falls.  O. 


All  about  Strawberries,  low  prices,  and  a  true  picture 
of  Miller  Red  Raspberry  in  our  ’95  catalogue.  Send 
address  on  postal  at  once.  Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover, Del 


Seeder 


sows  timothy,  clover  and  all 
other  seeds  perfectly  even.  00 
acres  a  day.  Saves  %  labor  y-j 
seed,  200,000  In  use.  Sent  on 
trial.  Special  price  and  cir¬ 
ri- <•»--,  culars  tree.  CHAMPION 
K^SKIIllEJt  CO.  (J rlmna, I ml. 


ODORLESS  P^IISUA  delivered  at  your 
UIIICD1  l  13  II II  HU  nearest  station,  foi 

MINtKAL  M*w«i***  #‘40.00  per  ton. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  foi 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO. 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


ASHES 

at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston.  Mass 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 
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THE  “TIP  TOP” 


« CORN  PLANTER 


: 

# 

# 

; 

* 

# 

# 

# 


has  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments,  including  Check 
Rower,  Drill  and  Fertilizer. 
It  does  excellent  work,  is  very 
neat  and  strong;  all  steel  and 
iron.  Purchasers  always  like 
it.  Send  for  full  description. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.. 

Sterling,  111. 


#| 

# 

# 

# 

# 

# 

* 

a 


# 

a 

###########! 


Wo  have  Branch  Houses  well  located. 
Mention  tills  paper. 


IMPROVED 

BILLINGS 


PERFECT  WORK, 

whether  stony, 
sward  or  mellow  land 


Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 


ALSO  FOR 
Beans,  Peas 
and 

Beet  Seed. 

Made  only  by 

Ames  Plow  Co. 

BOSTON  AND 

NEW  YORK. 

OfSend  for  Circulars  and  Catalogue. 


Tarquhar  Keystone  Corn  Planter 

‘ -  Warranted  the  best 

Corn  Dropper  and  most 
perfect  Force-feed  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  in  the 
i  world.  Cond  for  Cataloguo. 
ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 

*  YORK,  PA. 

Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PUNTER. 


Will  plant 
Corn.  Beans. 

Peas  and  Beet 
Seed  i  n  hills, 
drills  efc  cheeks, 
i  n  distances 
desired.  It  is 
the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers 
wet  as  well  as  dry,  with  a  certainty,  in  different 
amounts,  each  side  of  the  seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 
Enfield,  Grafton.  Co..  New  Hampshire. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  Mi 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Write  to  us  and  inquire  about 
our  cheap  Berry  Baskets. 
Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO,, 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


PLANT 

For  H 


BOXES  *?.5o 

For  HOT-BED  USE  1000. 

4->nch  cube.  4!^-inch  cube,  or  5-lnch  cube. 

BERRY  CRATES 

and  CRAPE  BASKETS. 

Write  for  price  list.  Address 

IOLBY  •  1I1NKLEY  CO*,  Kenton  Harbor,  Mich* 
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I  Do  You  Use  Fertilizers? 
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We  have  the  best  fertilizer 
there  is — Pacific  Guano — known 
by  everybody,  used  everywhere, 
d  here’s  money  in  it  for  you. 


0j  Pacific  Guano  Co.,  New  York  City,  an<l  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Extract  from  letter  of  March  1 ,  1895,  from  Edward  F.  Dibble 
Seed  Company.) 

The  Mapes  Potato  Manure  was  used  this  year  on  our  trial 
grounds  with  wonderful  results.  I  send  you  cut  of  our 
••  Trial  Ground  ”,  cut  of  “  Irish  Daisies”,  and  cut  of  “  Money 
Maker”  potatoes,  all  of  which  were  grown  upon  the  Mapes 
Potato  Manure  purchased  from  you.  On  our  Trial  Grounds 
we  had  4%  acres  containing  207  different  kinds  of  potatoes  : 
early,  intermediate  and  late,  some  good  yielders  and  some 
very  light  ones,  of  course,  on  which  we  planted  but  13  bush¬ 
els  of  seed,  and  from  the  13  bushels  of  seed,  by  using  the 
Mapes  fertilizers,  000  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre,  we  obtained  a 
yield  of  877  bushels.  There  was  no  fancy  culture  whatso¬ 
ever  on  the  potatoes.  The  different  kinds  were  all  cut  to 
one  eye,  by  one  man.  and  planted  one  piece  in  the  hill  two 
feet  nine  inches  apart  each  way. 

“MONEY  MAKER”  POTATOES. 

The  field  of  Money  Makers  shows  the  most  luxuriant 
growth  of  tops  of  any  variety  of  potatoes  that  we  have  ever 
seen  growing,  and  it  has  been  our  pleasure  as  potato  growers 
to  inspect  over  250  varieties  of  potatoes  and  at  their  best. 
We  had  Money  Makers  that  yielded  us,  in  field  culture, 
over  400  bushels  per  acre,  fertilized  with  1.000  pounds  of 
your  Potato  Manure. 


“  Some  15  years’  experience  with  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure.  Season 
1894 :  Yield,  1,950  bushels  on  6%  acres;  on  1  %  acre  (the  best  piece),  yield 
was  442  bushels.  Began  using:  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  about  1880,  and 
since  1887  have  used  it  for  potatoes  every  year,  raising;  from  5  to  11  acres 
per  year.  There  seems  to  be  something:  about  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure 
that  seems  to  just  suit  the  growing  crop.” 

LEROY  BROWN,  South  Windsor,  Conn. 

I  ship  to-day  two  boxes  of  potatoes  (one  bushel  each)  containing  the 
product  of  26  hills,  manured  with  1,200  pounds  (six  bags)  of  Mapes  Potato 
Manure  per  acre,  the  other  containing  the  product  of  56  hills,  from  rows 
adjoining,  five  of  which  were  left  without  the  Mapes,  for  comparison.” 

(Signed)  M.  GARRAIIAN,  Kingston,  Pa. 

From  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  January  5,  1895. 

“  Our  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago  would  have  been  a 
failure  if  we  had  not  used  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure.— CHAPMAN  &  HILL. 

New  York  State  Exhibit  of  Potatoes  at  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  1893. 

“  Under  average  conditions,  and  in  far  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  name  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  as  the  best  and 
most  profitable  fertilizer  for  potatoes.” — American  Agriculturist. 

The  Mapes  Potato  Manure.—”  Its  action  approaches  certainty,  or  as 
near  to  it  as  any  manure  can  be  expected  to  do.” 

E.  S.  CARMAN,  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

“The  Mapes  Manures  give  surprising  resxilts,  and  we  believe  the 
reason  is,  that  the  ingredients  are  mixed  with  brains.” 

WILMER  ATKINSON,  Farm  Journal. 

“  Our  own  experience  with  various  commercial  fertilizers  has  convincedaus  that  with 
judicious  use  of  the  Mapes  Manures  worn-out  lands  can  be  restored  to  fertility  quicker,  and 
with  less  expense,  than  in  any  other  way.” — American  Agriculturist. 


MONEY  MAKER  GROWN  BY  THE 
EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO 


“  We  have  been  using  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  for  eight  years,  indeed  we  do  not  care  to 
use  anything  else  for  potatoes,  and  have  never  been  disappointed  yet.  We  do  not  have  scabby 
potatoes  as  we  used  to  with  stable  manure.” — WILMER  ATKINSON,  Farm  Journal,  M’ch  ’95. 


“  Having  used  various  brands  of  Mapes’s  Manxxres  on  oxxr  own  farm  and  garden  for  the  past  25  years  with 
A  I — I  o  |-%  1  £x  unfailing  good  results,  we  are  glad  to  note  the  enviable  record  which  these  fertilizers  have  made  at  the 

4  a  1 1  M  I  1 1 G 1  1 1  Connecticut  Experiment  Station.  In  the  Station  Record,  recently  published,  the  analyses  of  61  nitrogenous 

superphosphates,  and  76  special  manures  show  that  Mapes’s  heads  the  list  in  both  classes.  Compared  with 
the  cost  to  the  farmer,  these  fei-tilizers  have  been  found  to  have  the  highest  valuation.  American 
I\yvU  I  Cl  •  Agriculturist,  April,  1894. 

The  Mapes  Fertilizers  head  both  Lists  of  Fertilizers  Reported  by  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station 

“  It  will  be  difficult  for  the  careful  and  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  Experiment  Station  reports,  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  remarkably  high  standard 
maintained  by  all  the  mapes  goods.  In  Part  I.,  lately  issued,  of  the  Connecticut  Station  Report  for  1893,  the  analyses  of  til  ‘nitrogenous  supei- 
phosphates’  and  76  ‘special  manures’  show  that  Mapes  heads  the  list  in  both  classes  in  being  found  to  have  the  highest  valuation,  as  figured  by  the 
Station,  as  compared  with  the  cost  to  the  farmer.”— Connecticut  Farmer,  Hartford,  March  3,  1894. 

“  As  to  the  quality  of  their  goods,  the  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company  analyses  show  them  to  be  unexcelled  for  farm,  fruit  or  garden 
purposes.  The  analyses  of  61  nitrogenous  superphosphates  and  76  special  manures  by  the  Connecticut  State  Experiment  Station,  show  that  the  Mapes 
HEADS  THE  list  in  both  classes  in  being  found  to  have  the  HIGHEST  valuation  compared  TO  THE  cost  to  the  farmer.”— N.  E.  Homestead,  March  8,  1894. 


The  last  published  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agr^ture,  containing  official  analyses  and  valuations  by  Dr.  William  Freer,  Chemist 
of  the  Board  and  of  the  State  College  Experiment  Station.  State  Cgige  P.  O.,  Pa.,  shows  that  to  August  1,  1894,  of  the  5(5  brands  of  Potato  Manures 

analyzed  and  valued  in  this  report,  ^  ^  potatQ  M  A  feeds  33  brands  by  *10.00  to  *30.00  per  ton. 

The  Mapes  Potato  Mar exceeds  21  brands  by  5.00  to  10.00  per  ton. 

The  Mapes  Potato  M^ure  exceeds  7  brands  by  3.00  to  5.00  per  ton. 

^ _ 

THE  MAPES  MANURES  FOUND  TO  BE  THE  ONLY  ONES  TO  EQUAL  OR  EXCEED  THEIR  GUARANTEED  STRENGTH  IN  EVERY  CASE. 

Of  the  manufacturers  whose  goods  were  examined  by  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  and  reported  on  page  132  of  Bulletin  No.  26,  November, 
1893,  the  Mapes  Company  was  the  only  one  of  all  those  whose  tests  amounted  to  12  or  over,  who  were  found  to  equal  or  exceed  their  guarantee  in  every  case.  The 
Mapes  Company  had  a  record  of  100  per  cent ;  the  next  best  record  was  93  per  cent. 


0 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet,  prices,  etc.  When  you  cannot  obtain  our  goods  from  local  dealers,  write  to  us  direct. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY, 

No.  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
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FARM  NOTES  FROM  SOUTHERN  OHIO. 

SOME  NEW  THINGS  IN  FARMING. 

Some  Good  Old  Things  Too. 

Crimson  Clover. — Last  summer  and  fall  were  too 
dry  for  any  kind  of  seeding,  Crimson  clover  being  no 
exception.  I  sowed  plots  from  August  till  October, 
and  2)4  acres  of  the  earliest  sown,  where  there  was 
sufficient  moisture  to  make  the  seed  germinate,  did 
some  growing  in  the  dry  fall,  and  now  appear  prom¬ 
ising.  The  clover  endured  some  extremely  severe 
weather,  and  seems  to  say  this  spring  that  it  has 
come  to  southern  Ohio  to  stay,  if  only  it  be  given  half 
a  chance.  The  chief  difficulty  about  the  growing  of 
this  clover,  is  the  summer  seeding — yet  that  is  its 
virtue  too.  If  we  can  get  a  catch,  all  is  well.  Ordi¬ 
nary  winters  here  are  not  too  severe,  contrary  to  our 
expectations  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  can  seed  the 
land  from  which  early  potatoes  are  dug,  and  have  the 
soil  growing  richer  instead  of  poorer.  I  have  not 
tried  sowing  the  seed  in  the  cow  pea  ground,  and  as 
the  pea  land  is  for  early  potatoes,  and  winter  plowing 
is  practiced,  there  would  be 
little  or  no  gain  therefrom. 

But  where  the  pea  land  is 
intended  for  corn,  I  see  no 
reason  why  such  practice 
would  not  pay.  The  peas 
do  not  cover  the  land  too 
densely  to  permit  sprout¬ 
ing  of  the  seed,  and  as  the 
vines  die,  the  clover  would 
spring  up. 

Value  of  Cow  Peas. — 

Last  year,  I  grew  18  acres 
of  cow  peas  for  fertilizing 
purposes,  and  am  better 
pleased  than  ever  with  this 
plant.  Land  that  is  un¬ 
favorable  to  clover  will 
grow  peas,  and  as  I  precede 
the  peas  with  a  heavy  coat 
of  rye,  the  soil  is  filled  with 
organic  matter  that  adds 
fertility,  increases  the 
capacity  of  the  soil  to  hold 
moisture,  and  improves  its 
mechanical  condition.  The 
last  is  most  important  in 
the  growing  of  potatoes  in 
clayey  loams.  Potatoes 
must  have  loose  earth 
around  them  when  grow¬ 
ing,  and  that  follows  from 
the  free  use  of  vegetable 
manures.  Last  year  I  hand-picked  45  bushels  of  peas 
for  seed — partly  by  proxy,  of  course.  The  cost  of 
picking  and  thrashing  was  about  50  cents  a  bushel, 
and  as  seed  from  the  South  costs  me,  usually,  $1.25  a 
bushel  delivered  on  the  farm,  I  am  ahead  of  the  game. 
If  one  were  prepared  to  harvest  the  peas  with  hogs,  I 
doubt  whether  there  would  be  much  profit  in  picking 
one’s  own  seed,  as  the  feeding  and  fertilizing  value  of 
a  bushel  of  peas  is  greater  than  that  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat.  Peas  are  a  great  cleansing  crop,  and  here, 
where  a  wild  vine  is  a  bad  pest,  the  rye  followed  by 
peas  is  killing  it  out.  The  June  plowing  has  much  to 
do  with  this. 

Second-Crop  Potatoes. — The  use  of  the  Southern 
second-crop  potato  seed  for  early  planting,  grows 
more  popular,  and  that  is  good  proof  of  its  value. 
All  who  planted  it  here  last  spring,  are  ordering 
again,  one  man  ordering  50  barrels  for  himself  and  a 
few  friends.  Dealers  have  awakened  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  true  second  crop  and  only  a  late 
crop  for  seed  purposes,  and  1  think  we  shall  be  able  to 
get  what  we  order  this  year.  We  can  grow  a  late 


crop  ourselves,  and  there  is  no  use  of  paying  freight 
upon  such  from  the  South.  My  effort  to  grow  a 
second  crop  from  first  crop  seed  was  a  failure  last 
summer.  It  might  have  been  due  to  any  one  of  thi-ee 
causes:  1,  the  excessive  drought  and  heat  in  August 
and  September ;  2,  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate 
mixture  for  90  minutes  on  the  tender  seed  (Prof.  W. 
J.  Creen  assures  me  that  this  mixture,  when  used  for 
such  a  long  time,  tends  to  retard  sprouting.);  3,  the 
climate.  I  shall  test  the  matter  again,  as  I  believe  a 
second  crop  from  seed  of  first  crop,  can  be  grown  in 
Ohio.  Last  year’s  experience  indicates  that  this  South" 
ern  seed  is  not  safe  for  a  main,  late  crop.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  railroad  strike  last  summer,  I  still  had 
five  acres  of  early  potatoes  on  hand,  and  by  the  time 
the  railroads  were  ready  to  go  to  work,  I  could  not 
ship  with  a  safe  chance  of  profit.  I  left  the  potatoes 
undug  until  the  main  crop  was  taken  out,  with  the 
result  that  about  30  bushels  an  acre  rotted.  This  has 
occurred  before  with  a  crop  from  this  seed,  and  the 
indications  are  that  it  should  be  used  here  only  for 
growing  an  early  market  crop.  A  grower  a  few  miles 


away  will  plant,  it  is  said,  20  acres  with  this  seed. 

Keeping  Potatoes. — After  trying  various  ways  of 
keeping  seed  potatoes,  the  best  one,  everything  con¬ 
sidered,  seems  to  be  to  put  the  potatoes  in  a  cool  cellar 
until  December.  When  the  earth  is  cold,  take  them 
out  and  put  in  long,  narrow  ricks,  about  100  bushels 
to  00  or  75  feet  in  length.  Cover  heavily  with  straw, 
and  then  with  earth.  When  the  earth  is  hard  frozen, 
again  cover  the  ricks  heavily  with  straw.  The  second 
covering  of  straw  keeps  the  sun’s  heat  off  the  frozen 
earth  underneath.  After  several  days  of  warm  weather 
this  week,  1  examined  the  straw  and  found  ice  holding 
it  to  the  earth.  The  potatoes  are  thus  kept  cool  late 
in  the  spring.  The  second  covering  of  straw  was  also 
a  safeguard  this  winter  against  the  severe  cold.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  keep  seed  potatoes  in  a 
perfect  manner  in  this  latitude.  alva  AGEE. 

Gallia  County,  O. 

The  life  of  the  potato  seed  lies  in  its  sprouts.  Start 
that  life  right.  Don’t  fail  to  leave  the  tubers  spread 
out  in  a  warm  Runny  place  fora  few  days  before  plant¬ 
ing,  and  thus  start  thick  and  heavy  sprouts. 


A  LITTLE  FARM  IN  A  BIG  STATE. 

MAKING  SOIL  IN  COLORADO. 

Cats  to  Guard  the  Crops. 

On  page  14(5,  The  R.  N.-Y.  referred  to  a  man  in 
Colorado  who  makes  a  good  living  for  himself  and 
family  on  four  acres  of  land.  As  usual,  people  want 
to  know  more  about  it,  and  so  we  give  the  farmer’s 
own  story  as  follows  : 

I  followed  the  occupation  of  a  miner  until  four 
years  ago.  I  saved  a  little  money,  and  bought  15  acres 
of  land,  on  only  about  10  acres  of  which  water  could 
be  got,  or  could  be  tilled  at  all.  Only  four  acres  were 
tillable  at  the  start,  after  I  cleared  off  the  stumps  and 
brush.  The  six  acres  under  ditch,  but  not  tillable, 
are  bowlders  and  washed  gravel.  I  rake  off  the  stones 
that  are  on  the  surface,  and  in  the  winter  I  put  dump 
boards  on  bobs  and  haul  soil  on.  In  that  way,  I  add 
a  little  every  year.  When  I  set  out  a  patch  of  straw¬ 
berries,  I  make  the  surface  of  an  even  grade,  if  it  is 
not  already  so.  I  take  a  scraper  and  fill  up  the  holes 
and  scrape  off  the  high  places,  make  a  feed  ditch  at 
the  top  and  a  waste  ditch 
at  the  bottom  of  the  field. 

For  fertilizers,  I  have  the 
dumping  ground  of  a  min¬ 
ing  camp.  I  haul  the  ma¬ 
nure  3J4  miles,  all  down 
hill.  I  can  have  all  I  can 
haul,  and  tons  of  it  goes  to 
waste.  If  I  would  go  to 
the  town  a  half  mile  fur¬ 
ther,  I  could  get  50  cents  a 
load  for  hauling  it  away.  I 
have  no  idle  time  from 
spring  until  spring.  The 
only  drawback  I  have  is  a 
J  une  frost ;  if  I  can  get 
clear  of  that,  I  can  get  lots 
of  berries  in  the  month  of 
J  uly ;  that  is  one  month 
later  than  the  crop  comes 
off  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  and  gives  me  a  good 
market.  I  sort  all  of  my 
fruit,  and  never  send  any¬ 
thing  but  good,  prime  fruit 
to  market.  I  cultivate  the 
J  ucunda,  so  far  the  best  for 
this  location.  I  have  a 
small  plot  of  Parker  Earle 
that  I  am  trying,  that  will 
bear  this  coming  season.  I 
raise  my  own  vegetables, 
but  no  hay  or  grain.  I 
keep  two  light  horses,  one  cow,  and  about  30  hens  ; 
also  five  cats,  the  latter  to  keep  down  the  chipmunks. 

I  will  probably  increase  the  force  of  cats. 

I  run  a  peddling  wagon  from  October  until  July  to 
sell  horse-radish,  surplus  vegetables,  jellies,  and 
pickles.  The  strawberries  I  sell  wholesale.  The 
horse-radish  I  grow  in  two  plots,  dig  one  every  other 
year,  and  then  replant.  I  clean  it,  grate  and  put  it  in 
bottles,  seal  and  label  them.  I  sell  it  to  dealers  and 
also  peddle  it.  I  grate  it  upon  a  machine  1  made  my¬ 
self.  I  can  grate  about  what  will  fill  10  dozen  pint 
bottles  in  five  hours.  I  try  to  havedt  fresh  when  it 
reaches  my  customers. 

1  have  seen  a  number  of  recipes  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  of 
how  to  use  dynamite  (or  as  we  call  it  here,  giant 
powder)  to  blow  out  stumps.  I  do  not  think  they 
quite  cover  the  ground  in  these  descriptions.  It  will 
blow  out  stumps  if  you  use  enough  of  it,  but  for  a 
stump  that  one  stick  will  blow  out,  one  would  better 
take  a  lever  and  chain  and  twist  it  out  with  a  team. 
For  a  stump  with  a  big  tap  root,  and  in  loose  soil,  it 
would  take  10  pounds  of  powder  under  it  to  blow  out. 


THE  WORKING  FORCE  OF  ONE  GEORGIA  FARMER.  Fig.  00. 
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I  am  talking  about  40  per  cent  powder.  Like  every¬ 
thing  else,  powder  must  have  something  to  lift  against; 
common,  sandy  soil  is  not  strong  enough  ;  hardpan 
clay  would  answer  better.  I  removed  a  number  of 
large  pine  stumps  with  giant  powder  and  fire.  I  first 
bored  a  1%-inch  hole  in  the  center  of  the  stump, 
then  fired  a  charge  of  powder  (from  tw  o  to  four  sticks, 
about  one  pound  or  a  little  more)  that  would  blow 
part  of  the  stump  clear  out  of  the  ground ;  the  rest 
would  be  split  and  shattered  so  that  I  could  set  fire  to 
it  and  burn  it  out.  The  trouble  with  boring  the 
hole,  is  to  get  the  exact  center  of  strength.  If  the 
center  is  not  reached,  it  will  blow  off  the  weaker  half. 
I  could  not  get  the  center  once  in  20  times.  Any  one 
using  giantypowder  must  remember  that  the  gas  will 
get  out  of  the  hole  the  easiest  way  every  time,  and  it 
beats  all  how  easy  it  will  find  weak  places  that  you 
knew  nothing  about.  E.  K. 

Portland,  Col. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

A  Fa  km’s  Finances. — I  didn’t  answer  the  request 
for  my  experience  in  regard  to  the  finances  of  the 
farm  for  1893,  for  when  I  was  selling  onions  for  SI  a 
barrel,  and  eggs  and  butter  for  11  cents,  I  thought  if 
I  couldn’t  make  a  living  at  farming,  I  would  go  into 
the  grocery  business.  My  sister,  in  town,  was  paying 
her  grocer  35  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs,  and  the  grocers 
were  buying  for  21  cents.  I  thought  that  I’d  like  to  keep 
a  grocery  with  that  margin,  but  I’ve  taken  my  invent¬ 
ory  since,  and  I  find  there’s  money  in  the  treasury.  So 
I  will  try  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  that  were 
given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  September  about  “  More  or 
Less  Money  in  Farming”  : 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENSES  FOR  FOUR  YEARS. 

Receipts.  Expenses. 


1891  . $1,737  $  700 

1892  .  1,612  740 

1893  .  2,000  629 

1894  .  1,524  1,010 


My  labor  expense  averages  $250  a  year.  You  can  see 
that  last  year  was  not  fraught  so  much  with  milk  and 
honey  as  former  years,  but  in  1890  with  no  fruit,  the 
receipts  were  but  $008.  Gross  receipts  are  several 
hundred  dollars  larger  than  10  years  ago,  and  it  takes 
that  much  more  thought  and  enterprise  than  it  did  to 
catch  a  dollar  10  years  ago.  For  instance,  then  we 
used  no  phosphate,  and  last  year  our  phosphate  bill 
was  $150.  The  following  articles  are  cheaper  :  Ilay, 
wheat,  beef,  fowls,  onions  and  grapes.  We  sold  eggs 
in  February  of  1893,  for  35  cents  a  dozen,  and  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1894,  for  17  cents.  As  we  keep  about  500  fowls 
on  our  100  acres,  and  keep  them  for  eggs,  the  low 
price  of  eggs  cut  into  our  profits.  Hard  times  help 
us,  though,  for  they  have  taught  us  to  economize  and 
lower  the  cost  of  production  ;  and  we  study  our  busi¬ 
ness  more.  Fruit  pays  best,  and  eggs  next.  R.  N.-Y. 
potatoes  have  been  such  a  blessing  to  us  that  we  can 
afford  to  take  the  paper  the  rest  of  our  lives  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  keep  our  old  horse — the  good  it 
has  done.  We  never  had  a  large  yield  of  potatoes  till 
we  raised  those,  nor  a  crop  to  sell  ;  but  last  year  we 
had  $175  worth  of  beauties,  and  we  purpose  to  raise 
12  acres  of  them  this  year.  I  think  the  prospect  for 
the  future  is  bright  ;  for  experience  has  taught  us 
what  crops  pay  best,  and  prices  have  probably  touched 
bottom.  Hens,  hogs,  cabbage  and  potatoes  have 
paid  us  well  this  past  year.  6.  h. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. 

That  1,000-IIen  House. — I  am  very  much  interested 
in  those  plans  and  specifications  for  the  house,  rations, 
etc.,  for  1,000  hens.  Concerning  the  open  question  of 
whether  it  is  better  to  keep  a  large  number  of  fowls 
in  one  mammoth  building,  or  in  several  comparatively 
small  and  scattered  houses,  I  personally  much  prefer 
the  large  house.  While  this  plan  will  increase  the 
risk  from  certain  diseases,  it  will  more  than  compen¬ 
sate  in  cheapness  of  plant,  and  convenience  in  caring 
for  the  fowls.  In  fact,  I  think  the  danger  from  disease 
would  be  trilling  while  the  plant  was  new,  but  after 
years  of  occupation,  I  would  fear  some  trouble  in  this 
respect,  especially  from  the  yards.  On  the  whole,  I 
believe  the  plan  on  page  83  to  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  poultry  architecture.  Hut  there  seems  to  me 
to  be  one  very  objectionable  feature,  but  it  is  a  fault, 
if  fault  it  be,  which  can  be  easily  remedied,  and  at  the 
same  time  lessen  the  cost  of  the  building.  I  refer  to 
the  small  rooms  only  two  feet  high  under  each  apart¬ 
ment.  I  decidedly  object  to  have  any  part  of  my  hen¬ 
house  so  arranged  that  my  fowls  can  get  where  I  can’t, 
or  at  least  where  1  can’t  reach.  I  would  much  prefer 
one  floor,-  and  let  that  be  earth,  well  drained,  or 
cement  if  one  can  afford  the  expense. 

I  would  suggest  that,  if  the  henhouse  were  but  240 
feet  long,  and  25  instead  of  20  hens  were  kept  in  each 
apartment,  the  plant  will  <?ost  less,  and  the  fowls  will 
do  as  well.  I  am  a  firm  believer,  from  economic  con¬ 
siderations,  in  much  fewer  square  feet  of  floor  per  hen 
than  are  generally  advocated.  The  hens  will  thus 
keep  warmer  in  winter,  and  they  need  only  a  place 
under  a  roof  in  summer,  to  roost  and  to  lay  their 


eggs,  except  on  rainy  days.  The  ration  I  think  a  good 
one.  The  statement  that  1,000  hens  will  lay  12,000 
dozen  eggs  in  one  year,  does  not  accord  with  my  ex¬ 
perience.  There  are  doubtless  many  hens  that  will 
lay  12  dozen  eggs  in  12  consecutive  months,  but  I  think 
it  very  improbable  that  1,000  hens  or  pullets  can  be 
got  in  one  flock,  that  will  average  so  well,  especially 
if  they  must  be  purchased  at  65  cents  each.  The  price 
of  new-laid  eggs  here  during  the  recent  cold  weather, 
was  but  26  cents  per  dozen  at  retail  grocery  stores, 
and  last  April  and  May  it  was  but  14  cents  at  the  same 
stores.  I  am  sure  the  average  price  here  for  the  year, 
considering  the  season  when  the  most  eggs  are  laid, 
could  not  be  more  than  18  cents  at  retail,  and  prob¬ 
ably  not  more  than  17  cents  at  wholesale.  m.  h.  l. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


" HOW  /  RUN  A  BROILER  FARM.” 

LEARNING  A  NEW  BUSINESS. 

Wanted !  Winter  Work  For  Hired  Men. 

After  two  years’  experience  with  new  methods  of 
farming  as  taught  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  found  myself 
very  busy  during  the  summer;  but  when  winter  came, 
my  income  was  very  materially  reduced.  Resides 
that,  two  extra  men  whom  I  hire  by  the  year,  were 
wearing  out  more  pantaloons  than  leather.  I  again 
studied  the  files  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  find  something  to 
turn  this  idle  time  into  profit  I  decided  on  poultry 
farming.  After  one  year  of  experimenting  with  differ¬ 
ent  incubators  and  brooders,  in  two  rooms  in  a  build¬ 
ing  on  the  second  floor,  I  visited  some  of  the  principal 
broiler  farms  in  the  country.  I  experimented  with 
all  kinds  of  feed,  temperature,  ventilation  and  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  fowls,  and  1  came  to  the  decided  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  was  a  paying  business  and  worth  a 
trial  on  a  large  scale.  I  set  to  work  planning  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  result  is  shown  at  Fig.  61,  which  pic¬ 
tures  the  brooder  house  in  which  I  raise  chicks  by 
the  thousand.  This  building  is  114  feet  long,  with  a 
feed  room  attached  14x20  feet.  The  main  building  of 
the  brooder  house  is  14  feet  wide  on  the  ground  floor. 
I  use  single  brooders  holding  100  chicks  each — 15 
brooders  in  all — each  one  running  independent  of  the 
other.  I  use  the  hot-water  pipe  brooders,  heated  with 
lamps.  They  are  easy  to  run,  and  are  a  material  sav¬ 
ing  of  expense.  I  can  brood  100  chicks,  or  1,500,  just 
as  I  desire,  without  any  inconvenience  one  way  or  the 
other  ;  100  chicks  can  be  brooded  at  a  cost  of  14-15 
less  than  1,500,  and  so  on  up  to  the  full  limit  of  1,500 
chicks.  When  chicks  are  feathered,  or  sufficiently  so 
to  do  without  any  extra  heat  than  that  of  the  room 
itself,  I  remove  the  lamp  and  bottom  of  the  brooder, 
and  place  chaff,  leaves  or  cut  straw  in  the  bottom  of 
the  brooder,  and  they  are  just  as  happy  and  do  as 
well  and  grow  more  robust. 

How  the  Thing  Started  Off. 

The  first  year,  or  during  my  first  experiments,  1 
bought  my  eggs  from  neighboring  farmers.  This  is 
all  wrong,  as  most  farmers  do  not  give  the  proper 
attention  to  their  stock  to  give  the  desired  result  for 
incubation.  I  now  use  none  but  my  own  eggs  for 
incubating,  with  average  hatches  as  high  as  96  chicks 
to  100  eggs.  The  result  of  my  first  year  with  my  new 
brooder  house,  was  over  4,000  broilers.  For  most  of 
them,  I  found  a  market  in  the  coal  towns  near  home, 
at  hotels,  restaurants  and  in  rich  families  in  the 
cities.  The  rest  I  expressed  to  good  commission  men 
in  New  York  City,  who  advertise  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  they  have  used  me  as  well  as  I  could 
desire — gave  me  good  prices  for  good  stock  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  for  the  poor  with  prompt  remittances.  The 
first  10  days  I  run  my  brooder  at  a  temperature  of  103 
degrees,  the  same  as  that  of  the  mother  hen  ;  after 
the  first  10  days,  I  drop  to  100  degrees  and  then  to  97 
degrees  and  never  below  90.  1  use  additional  heat 

from  a  system  of  hot  air  in  six-inch  pipes  running 
through  the  brooder  house  during  very  cold  weather, 
to  keep  my  room  at  this  temperature.  This  I  am 
about  to  replace  by  the  hot-water  pipe  system,  but 
this  system  will  remain  independent  of  the  brooders. 

How  the  Chicks  are  Fed. 

I  have  no  “  best  feed  ;”  any  and  all  feeds  that  con¬ 
tain  a  balanced  ration,  are  good  enough  for  me,  and  I 
have  good  success  with  all  of  them  ;  young  chicks  will 
do  well  on  any  kind  of  feed  that  is  properly  balanced. 
I  prefer  the  dry  or  baked  feed,  and  use  both.  When 
quite  young,  I  use  ground  corn,  two  quarts  ;  ground 
meat,  lean,  fresh  or  dry,  one  half  pint  ;  ground 
fine  bone  meal,  one-half  pint  ;  two  raw  eggs, 
season  a  little  with  very  little  salt  and  pepper,  mix 
well  and  bake  the  same  as  corn  bread.  Instead  of 
corn  meal  a  mixture  of  ground  oats  and  dark  mid¬ 
dlings  may  be  used  ;  with  it  I  use  oat  meal  flaked  or 
cracked  dry.  After  three  weeks,  I  gradually  change 
to  broken  wheat,  cracked  bone,  fine  cut  lean  meat, 
cracked  corn,  plenty  of  fine  grit  and  charcoal.  Pure 
dry  sand,  two  inches  deep,  is  all  over  the  pen  ;  I  use 
the  sand  and  charcoal  from  the  time  they  are  taken 


from  the  incubator,  until  they  go  to  market.  I  keep 
a  perfectly  dry  pen,  with  chaff  an  inch  or  two  deep  to 
work  in,  and  frequently  scatter  small  seeds  such  as 
millet,  steel-cut  oatmeal  or  any  kind  of  dry  feed 
among  the  litter,  but  use  something  with  as  little  dust 
as  possible.  At  no  time  do  I  allow  any  feed  to  remain 
to  sour  or  for  the  chicks  to  run  over.  I  remove  all 
feed  from  the  chicks  after  15  minutes.  I  always  use 
clean,  pure  feed  of  any  kind,  give  all  the  water  they 
can  drink  from  the  first  day  to  the  last,  and  use  a 
vessel  in  which  they  cannot  get  wet.  A  common 
fruit  can  with  the  top  taken  off.  a  few  small  nicks  in 
the  edge,  filled  with  water,  with  a  saucer  placed  over 
the  end  and  turned  quickly  upside  down,  is  excellent 
and  cheap.  I  put  it  on  a  block  to  keep  the  chicks 
from  soiling  it.  I  have  a  self-feeding  box  with  five 
partitions,  in  which  I  keep  my  charcoal  and  different 
kinds  of  grit.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the  chicks  can 
get  all  they  wish,  but  can’t  waste  any.  I  keep  them 
busy,  at  all  times,  working  in  the  sand  and  litter  ; 
they  must  have  something  to  do,  to  work  at,  to  keep 
them  healthy  and  out  of  mischief.  I  use  plenty  of 
green  feed,  some  cut  fine,  such  as  young  clover,  cab¬ 
bage,  lettuce  and  celery  ;  this  they  must  have  fre¬ 
quently. 

To  learn  how  to  feed  and  care  for  young  chicks, 
watch  and  study  the  mother  hen  for  a  week  or  so,  and 
you  will  find  your  time  well  spent.  She  can  give 
lessons,  if  she  is  a  good  mother,  that  will  make  any 
man  a  successful  chick  raiser.  Watch  her  with  her 
brood  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  see  how  and  what  she 
finds  for  them,  how  she  feeds  them  on  all  kinds  of 
feed,  from  the  fine  stone  grit  to  the  most  delicious 
bug;  how  she  warms  them  under  a  body  with  curtains 
of  feathers  to  keep  all  draughts  off,  and  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  103  degrees  with  no  ventilation  ;  see  how  busy 
she  is  from  hour  to  hour — no  over-feeding,  oftener 
under  than  above.  When  you  have  mastered  the  in¬ 
stinct,  or  rather,  the  genius  of  the  mother  hen,  and 
then  couple  that  with  the  invention  and  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind,  you  can  raise  chicks  successfully. 
“A  blind  pig  may  find  an  acorn”  now  and  then,  but 
a  man  ig-norant  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature, 
even  in  the  chick,  and  lazy  besides,  would  better  keep 
out  of  the  chicken  business ;  for  he  will  never  make 
it  a  success.  If,  however,  he  take  the  time  and  pa¬ 
tience  to  study  and  master  it,  there  will  be  many  a  good, 
shining  dollar  in  it  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  himself 
and  family.  As  game  is  growing  more  scarce,  food 
of  this  kind  must  take  its  place,  and  a  dish  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  palate  than  young  spring  chicken, 
properly  prepared,  is  not  to  be  found  on  any  table. 

Snyder  County,  Pa.  M.  L.  snyder. 


HOW  TO  GROW  ‘‘FANCY VINELAND  SWEETS.” 

FROM  THE  SEED  TO  THE  STOREHOUSE. 

Part  II. 

How  “Fire  Beds ”  Are  Made. 

The  fire  beds  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the 
hollow  bed,  and  tile  bed.  They  all  vary  somewhat  in 
material  and  construction.  Which  is  the  more  desir¬ 
able,  depends  somewhat  on  the  locality,  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  the  cost  of  different  materials.  My  bed 
is  made  by  scooping  out  a  space  12  feet  wide  by  50 
feet  long,  to  the  depth  of  one  foot.  At  one  end  is 
built  a  brick  furnace  two  feet  high,  two  feet  wide  and 
three  feet  long.  The  top  of  the  furnace  is  arched,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  A  hole  must  be 
dug  in  front  of  the  furnace  for  an  entrance.  Two  flues 
are  laid  from  the  furnace  to  within  three  feet  of  the 
opposite  end.  They  should  rise  a  little — four  or  five 
inches  in  the  whole  distance  will  be  enough.  They 
may  be  made  of  six-inch  drain  tile,  terra  cotta  pipe, 
or  brick,  whichever  is  the  cheaper  ;  I  make  them  of 
brick.  The  ground  is  made  perfectly  smooth  and 
firm,  and  two  rows  of  brick  set  on  edge  six  inches 
apart,  for  each  flue.  The  top  is  covered  with  brick 
laid  crosswise,  all  joints  made  with  mortar. 

Eighteen  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  is  the 
floor.  1  use  cedar  rails  from  three  to  four  inches  in 
diameter.  Three  string  pieces  are  laid  on  blocks  or 
posts  at  the  required  height,  the  full  length  of  the 
bed,  one  in  the  middle  and  one  at  each  side.  The  rails 
are  cut  12  feet  long,  and  laid  crosswise.  The  sides  are 
made  of  inch  boards,  and  should  be  20  inches  high 
above  the  floor.  They  are  nailed  to  stakes  driven  in 
the  ground,  and  are  banked  clear  to  the  top  with  the 
earth  thrown  out  of  the  pit.  The  smokestack  is  built 
over  the  furnace,  but  has  no  direct  communication 
with  it.  There  is  an  opening  into  it  from  the  space 
under  the  floor.  This  arrangement  insures  a  good 
draft  at  all  times.  As  soon  as  a  fire  is  started  in  the 
furnace,  the  air  in  the  stack  is  heated,  and  begins  to 
rise  at  once,  drawing  a  fresh  supply  from  the  space 
under  the  floor.  This  creates  a  vacuum  which  is  filled 
by  the  smoke  and  heat  from  the  flues.  Some  beds 
made  on  this  plan,  have  the  flues  go  only  half  the 
length  of  the  bed,  with  the  smokestack  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  from  the  furnace.  I  like  the  former  plan 
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better,  for  the  reason  that  a  good  draft  is  assured,  all 
the  heat  is  utilized,  the  furnace  may  be  smaller,  and 
less  fuel  is  required. 

A  thin  coating  of  straw  or  coarse  manure  is  spread 
over  the  floor.  This  is  to  keep  the  earth  from  sifting 
through  between  the  rails.  For  earth,  I  use  sand 
from  a  wash  in  the  fields.  Any  sandy  soil  will  do, 
however.  This  is  placed  on  the  straw  to  the  depth  of 
eight  inches.  A  few  days  before  the  potatoes  are 
placed  in  the  bed,  a  fire  is  made  in  the  furnace  in  order 
to  get  things  warmed  up.  The  temperature  should 
be  the  same  as  recommended  for  the  manure  bed  (70 
degrees).  A  bright,  warm  day  should  be  selected  to 
put  in  the  seed.  The  earth  is  shoveled  out  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  inches  from  a  space  two  or 
three  feet  wide,  the  full  width  of  the  bed.  The  seed 
is  then  placed,  leaving  a  space  of  one  inch  between 
each  tuber,  and  pressing  them  gently  into  the  soft 
earth  about  one- half  of  their  thickness.  The  earth  is 
then  shoveled  from  another  strip  and  used  to  cover 
them.  The  process  is  repeated  until  all  is  done,  using 
the  earth  thrown  out  first  to  cover  the  last  strip.  Over 
all  is  put  a  covering  of  salt  hay  or  straw  to  the  depth 
of  one  foot  or  eighteen  inches. 

The  directions  for  the  management  of  the  covering 
and  watering  of  the  manure  bed  will  apply  also  to  the 
fire  beds.  The  latter,  however,  will  require  a  greater 
amount  of  water  as  they  dry  out  much  faster.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  nicely  up,  which  will  be  about 
two  weeks  from  the  time  of  bedding,  the  heat  should 
be  withdrawn,  so  that  the  plants  may  get  properly 
hardened. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  seed  is  placed  farther 
apart  in  the  fire  bed,  than  in  the  manure  bed.  The 
sweet  potato  is  literally  covered  with  invisible  eyes. 
The  fire  heat,  even  at  the  same  temperature,  seems  to 
develop  more  of  these  eyes  than  the  manure  heat, 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  more  room,  as  the 
plants  would  be  too  weak  and  spindling.  As  soon  as 
the  sprout  is  pulled  from  an  eye,  that 
is  the  end  of  it,  but  other  hitherto 
latent  eyes  begin  to  develop,  so  that 
two,  and  sometimes  three  crops  of 
plants  may  be  pulled  from  the  same 
bed.  I  find  it  an  advantage  in  a  bed 
of  this  size,  to  use  about  30  pounds  of 
some  high  grade  fertilizer,  well  mixed 
with  the  earth  put  on  top  of  the  seed. 

It  should  be  done  before  the  seed  is 
put  in  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
soil. 

The  tile  bed  is  the  most  popular,  as 
well  as  the  most  durable,  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  The 
usual  width  is  12  feet,  and  the  length 
anywhere  from  30  to  70  feet.  A  hole  is 
sunk  across  one  end,  four  or  five  feet 
deep,  two  feet  wide,  and  five  feet 
long,  in  which  the  furnace  is  built. 

There  must  be  a  hole  of  the  same 
depth  for  an  entrance  to  the  furnace.  Four  lines 
of  six-inch  drain  tile  are  then  run  from  the  fur- 
nace  at  equal  distances  apart  the  whole  length  of  the 
bed.  They  are  two  feet  below  the  surface  at  the  fur¬ 
nace,  and  rise  gradually,  until  they  are  but  eight 
inches  below  at  the  opposite  end.  A  wooden  chimney 
is  provided  for  each  one.  The  sides  are  one-foot 
boards  set  on  edge,  and  held  in  place  by  small  stakes. 
Various  styles  of  covering  are  used  on  all  these  beds, 
but  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  I  have  always  found 
the  hay  or  straw  all  sufficient.  In  a  higher  latitude, 
some  closer  covering  would  probably  be  necessary. 
The  fuel  should  be  wood,  as  the  gas  from  coal  would 
undoubtedly  injure  the  plants.  The  earth  must  be 
renewed  at  least  every  two  years  (some  growers  renew 
it  every  year,  which  is  probably  the  safest  plan),  as 
the  decaying  potatoes  encourage  the  growth  of  disease 
germs,  which  are  likely  to  be  communicated  to  the 
plants  the  following  year.  Plants  are  sometimes 
grown  in  greenhouses,  but  not  often,  as  at  the  time 
sweet  potato  plants  are  grown,  some  other  crop  is  more 
profitable  for  the  greenhouse.  After  the  necessary 
supply  of  plants  is  procured,  the  potatoes  may  be  used 
for  hog  feed.  g.  t.  d. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 


THE  SECRET  OF  SOWING  CLOVER  SEED. 

WHEN  IT  SHOULD  NOT  HE  SOWN. 

A  man  should  never  sow  clover  seed,  in  this  latitude 
(Indianapolis)  in  March  after  the  frost  is  out  and  the 
ground  has  settled  and  become  smooth  and  hard,  and 
before  it  cracks,  about  April.  The  most  of  Nature’s 
seeds  are  wrapped  snugly  in  a  chaff  or  shell,  and  are 
carefully  protected  by  the  mulch  from  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  On  the  contrary,  we  knock  the  wooly 
chaff  off  the  clover  seed,  and  throw  it  on  the  bare 
ground  or  snow,  stripped  of  both  chaff  and  mulch. 
The  seed  itself  may  not  be  hurt  by  frost ;  but  a  few 
warm  rains  which  often  come  in  March  in  this  latitude, 
with  bright  sunshine  and  balmy  air,  may  sprout  it, 


and  then  a  sharp  snap  may  freeze  the  tender  plumule 
to  death.  If  seed  is  buried  in  the  damp  soil,  it  will 
be  kept  too  cool  to  sprout  until  the  ground  is  warm 
enough  to  sprout  it,  which  is  late  enough  to  be  safe 
from  killing  frosts. 

A  friend  at  an  institute  asked,  Why  not  sow  clover 
seed  when  Nature  does  it,  in  the  fall?  We  can  often 
improve  on  Nature  ;  she  sows  in  July  on  a  clover  sod 
which  has  choked  out  weeds,  and  also,  being  about 
dead,  does  not  draw  moisture  from  the  soil,  and  does 
furnish  a  splendid  mulch  to  protect  the  young  clover 
plant  during  winter.  Hut  we  don’t  wish  to  reseed  a 
clover  sod.  I  have  sowed  in  corn  in  July  twice,  and 
the  rank  corn  took  the  moisture  from  the  soil  and 
killed  my  clover.  The  best  crop  with  which  to  sow 
clover  is  small  grain. 

A  friend  said  that  several  of  his  neighbors  sowed  in 
wheat  in  the  fall,  the  same  as  we  sow  Timothy.  The 
danger  is  that  a  dry  fall  may  give  a  slight  gi*owth, 
and  a  severe  winter  may  kill  the  young  plants.  Then 
why  not  sow  in  early  winter  ?  Because  the  seed,  de¬ 
nuded  of  its  chaff,  will  be  exposed  to  the  elements 
for  an  unnecessary  period,  is  not  likely  to  be  covered 
by  repeated  freezing  and  thawing,  and  is  liable  to  be 
washed  about  by  floods  and  melting  snow.  Why  not 
wait  till  we  approach  the  growing  season  ?  Then  is 
the  nick  of  time  to  sow  clover  seed. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  effort  of  a  clover  root 
wheD  it  is  tryingto  penetrate  a  smooth,  firm  surface. 
If  sprouted  on  mellow  soil,  it  will  go  directly  down 
into  it.  But  if  the  ground  is  hard,  the  radicle  (root) 
will  grow,  say,  an  inch  long  on  the  surface,  and  will 
bend  horizontally  much  as  a  boy  bends  a  pin  ;  then 
it  throws  out  a  wooly  coating  of  fine,  very  short, 
hairy  growth,  which  fixes  the  root  among  the  numer¬ 
ous  very  small  objects  and  grooves  of  the  surface,  and 
prevents  it  from  lifting,  while  the  tip  end  forms  a  very 
small  point  and,  turning  down,  tries  to  push  into  the 
soil.  If  the  soil  is  too  firm  to  be  penetrated,  the  root 


will  be  lifted  from  its  delicate  anchorage,  and  will  die. 

Many  successful  clover  farmers  sow  when  the  ground 
cracks  about  April  1.  The  seed  rolls  into  these  cracks, 
and  is  deep  enough  not  to  be  easily  killed  by  a  spring 
drought.  I  once  sowed  at  that  time,  and  a  rain  came 
and  swelled  the  cracks  shut,  and  I  thought  my  seed 
was  gone.  But  after  drying  a  few  days,  the  cracks 
opened  again,  and  I  had  a  good  stand.  One  other 
method  was  suggested  by  a  farmer  of  this  State.  He 
harrows  his  wheat  where  clear  of  corn  stalks,  with  a 
sharp  smoothing  harrow,  and  sows  immediately.  The 
seed  lodges  in  a  well-distributed  condition,  falls  in  the 
harrow  scratches,  and  a  slight  rain  covers  it.  On  new 
ground  likely  to  have  no  volunteer  clover,  I  sow  one 
bushel  to  six  acres.  On  old  ground  in  clover  often,  a 
bushel  to  eight  acres.  e.  ii.  c. 

Indiana. 


Some  Ideas. 

[Under  this  heading  we  shall  print  from  time  to  time  “ideas”  or 
short  bits  of  thought  or  suggestion  that  occur  to  our  readers  or 
which  we  can  obtain  from  other  sources.  The  gener.il  character 
of  these  notes  will  show  what  is  wanted.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
have  our  readers  help  in  this  department.] 

What  About  This? — The  R.  N.-Y.  is,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  best  conducted  agricultural 
papers  in  America,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  wish  of  its 
publishers  that  it  should  be  of  benefit  to  all.  But  it 
.  benefits  only  a  small  class,  while  it  and  all  other  ad¬ 
vanced  agricultural  publications,  are  an  absolute  curse 
to  the  great  majority  of  farmers — to  all  who  have  not 
capital  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  secure  and  profit 
by  all  improvements  in  machinery  and  methods  that 
may  be  necessary  to  them.  By  capital,  I  mean  the 
ability  to  get  and  do  whatever  is  needed,  without  pay¬ 
ing  usury.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  can  the  farmer 
afford  to  pay  interest.  Probably  without  intending  it, 
The  R.  N.- Y.  is  assisting  in  building  up  classes,  is  work¬ 
ing  for  the  benefit  of  the  well-to-do,  and  the  mentally 
keen,  or  exceptionally  enterprising.  But  it  ^working 
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great  injury  to  the  great  mass  who  have  not  a 
surplus  of  money  or  brains.  Under  our  present  social 
system,  every  improvement  that  saves  labor,  is  simply 
another  step  in  the  impoverishment  and  enslavement 
of  the  masses.  b.  t. 

San  Juan  County,  Wash. 

Corn  Harrow. — In  an  account  of  an  experiment  in 
corn  culture  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  College,  we  are 
told  : 

All  the  cultivated  plots  were  harrowed  at  first  with  the  Gould 
harrow— a  harrow  triangular  in  shape,  made  of  scantling  through 
which  60-penny  wire  nails  were  driven  and  afterward  bent  a 
little.  It  is  drawn  from  one  side  and  not  from  the  corner.  The 
traces  are  hitched  directly  to  the  harrow,  and  this  gives  it  a  little 
horse  motion  which  makes  its  work  still  more  effective.  The  corn 
was  all  drilled,  using  the  plow  attachment,  which  leaves  the  corn 
in  the  bottom  of  a  small  furrow  and  which  allows  the  use  of  the 
harrow  during  a  more  extended  period.  The  harrow  is  drawn 
by  one  horse,  and  takes  two  rows  at  a  time. 

This  gave  excellent  results.  The  plan  of  fastening  a 
stick  to  the  shovels  of  a  Planet  Jr.  cultivator  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  running  too  deep,  also  succeeded. 
Anything  to  give  shallow  cultivation. 

A  Dream  oe  Debt. — For  some  yeai-s  past,  I  have 
been  figuring  on  machinery  to  irrigate  a  large  field 
which  slopes  two  or  three  ways,  and  has  water  within 
10  feet  of  the  surface.  I  looked  at  machinery  at  the 
State  fair,  and  corresponded  with  several  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Yesterday,  an  agent  called,  and  showed  me  esti¬ 
mates  and  illustrations  which  filled  the  bill,  and  I 
contracted  with  him  at  once,  and  gave  my  order  for 
an  outfit,  the  notes  to  be  payable  in  one  year,  with 
interest  at  eight  per  cent.  After  he  had  gone,  I  fig¬ 
ured  the  thing  up  again,  and  found  that  the  notes 
amounted  to  more  than  I  had  thought,  reaching  near 
$500.  I  had  also  not  stated  the  capacity  of  the  pump 
and  hot-air  engine,  only  of  the  tank  and  hose.  It 
flashed  on  me  like  lightning,  that  I  had  been  swindled. 

I  was  already  in  debt  for  land  recently  bought,  and 
the  gloom  and  deep  despondency  which  overwhelmed 
me  were  awful.  Oh,  how  could  I  tell 
my  good,  helpful  wife,  who  had  been 
with  me  making  many  sacrifices  to 
reach  a  definite  end?  Here  by  one 
thoughtless,  careless,  reckless  dash  of 
the  pen,  I  had  laid  a  burden  on  our 
shoulders  which  would  almost  paralyze 
us  for  a  year  or  two.  By  this  one 
stroke  of  the  pen,  I  had  flung  to  the 
wind  more  money  than  all  her  smaller 
savings  would  replace  in  20  years. 

My  wretchedness  and  remorse  be¬ 
came  so  intense  and  depressing,  that 
it  awoke  me  from  my  fitful  sleep  and, 
behold,  it  was  all  a  dream  !  What  a 
tremendous  burden  rolled  from  my 
shoulders.  I  took  one  long,  deep 
breath,  and  my  heart  jumped  and 
pounded  my  ribs.  But  one  resolution 
is  surely  well  embedded  in  my  mind 
— that  I  will  never  sign  anything  for  a 
stranger,  and  again,  that  1  will  never  close  an  import¬ 
ant  trade  without  waiting  for  the  reaction  which 
usually  comes  in  24  hours.  E.  h.  c. 

Carmel,  Ind. 

Our  “Scooter.” — One  of  the  most  useful  tools  on 
our  place  is  an  old  plow,  with  the  moldboard  removed, 
and  the  share,  or  lay.  as  we  call  it  in  the  West,  cut 
down  to  about  12  inches.  We  use  it  for  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  purposes.  It  passes  easily  through  weeds  or 
mulch  that  would  clog  any  other  plow.  With  the  lay 
sharp,  and  running  about  four  inches  deep,  one  horse 
draws  it  readily  ;  and  it  is  excellent  to  loosen  the 
ground  in  spring  in  the  orchard,  and  between  the 
rows  of  grapes  and  small  fruits,  as  it  makes  no  ridges 
or  dead  furrows.  I  often  put  an  old  shoe,  or  a  tin 
can,  on  the  point,  to  prevent  it  going  too  deep,  and 
make  furrows  for  garden  peas,  corn,  beans  and  the 
like.  With  an  extra  wooden  beam  bolted  alongside 
that  it  may  be  set  to  follow  in  the  furrow  after  an 
ordinary  plow,  it  makes  a  very  good  subsoiler. 
With  a  good  team,  the  subsoil  may  be  loosened  to  a 
considerable  depth,  and  still  be  left  beneath  the  soil 
as  it  should  be.  I  have  just  prepared  ground  for  po¬ 
tatoes  and  strawberries  in  this  way.  There  is  a  great 
movement,  here  in  the  West,  in  favor  of  irrigation  ; 
but  I  hear  reports  from  those  who  have  tried  it,  that 
subsoiling  is  very  effective  in  combating  drought. 
It  is  almost  indispensable  in  the  nursery,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  it  would  pay  as  well  in  farming.  I  am  told  that 
a  similar  plow  in  the  South  is  called  a  “scooter,”  and 
ours  goes  by  that  name.  f.  k.  h. 

Salina,  Kan. 

It.  N.-Y. — Bulletin  31,  of  the  Arkansas  Station,  con¬ 
tains  the  picture  shown  at  Fig.  02.  This  tool  is  called 
a  “  heel  scrape  and  scooter.”  The  single  shovel  forms 
the  “scooter”  part  of  the  tool.  It  is  seven  inches 
long  and  3%  inches  wide.  It  will  do  the  work  de¬ 
scribed  by  our  correspondent.  To  make  the  “heel 
scrape,”  the  curved  iron  is  bolted  on  as  shown.  These 
“scrapes”  are  10  and  24  inches  long,  about  2 %  inches 
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wide  and  one-fourth  inch  thick,  with  the  lower  edge 
sharp.  As  bolted  on  back  of  the  shovel ,  this  scraper 
is  inclined  so  that  the  front  forms  a  cutting  edge,  so 
that  it  will  slice  off  weeds  and  lift  the  upper  soil. 
This  makes  a  very  effective  tool  Some  such  attach¬ 
ment  on  cultivators  will  be  found  useful  in  cutting 
off  weeds  and  preventing  deep  cultivation. 


MORE  ABOUT  THA  T  WISCONSIN  "PARADISE." 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES  TO  SHOW  THAT  FARMING  PAYS. 


The  Opinion  of  a  Critical  Neighbor. 

Ever  since  we  printed  that  article  on  page  101,  about 
the  successful  farmer  in  Wisconsin  whose  wife  earned 
enough  with  poultry,  fruits  and  vegetables  to  hire 
her  housework  done,  and  heat  her  house  with  steam, 
we  have  had  many  letters  from  incredulous  readers. 
Some  of  them  say  plainly  that  they  don’t  believe  the 
story.  Others  more  politely  intimate  that  they  would 
rather  see  the  facts  and  figures  before  believing  what 
seems  to  them  impossible  from  their  own  experience. 
Here  is  a  sample  letter  : 

The  Wisconsin  “  Paradise,”  so  graphically  set  forth  in  Tub  R. 
N.-Y.  of  February  16,  calls  to  mind  the  buckwheat-batter  wells  and 
soap  mines  of  Butler  County,  Pa.,  where  the  natives  lived  on  buck¬ 
wheat  cakes  and  pork  from  the  time  it  was  fit  to  use  until  it  was 
all  gone,  and  were  always  boiling  soap;  but  no  ice  cream  flowed 
there.  Wbat  I  am  most  anxious  to  know  is,  how  those  accommo¬ 
dating  neighbors  obtained  their  cash  to  buy  the  wife’s  eggs,  fruit, 
and  vegetables.  1  wish  to  educate  my  neighbors  so  that  they  will 
make  a  better  market  for  similar  produce  of  which  I  wish  to  dis¬ 
pose.  They  are  too  poor  to  buy  to  that  extent  now,  although 
this  is  a  thickly-settled  community.  e.  t.  i. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

As  we  always  try  to  secure  reliable  facts  and  figures 
for  The  It.  N.-Y.,  we  have  tried  to  secure  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  the  former  statement.  Here  it  is  ; 


Showing  up  the  Farm  Books. 

While  the  profits  for  1894  do  not  quite  come  up  to 
the  owners’  expectations,  they  are  so  near  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  of  no  material  consequence  in  the  aggregate. 
Here  is  the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  each  crop,  and 


the  yield  per  acre  for  the  year  1894. 


Acres.  Bush.  Acres.  Tons. 


Potatoes . 

.  20 

193 

Hay .  5 

2 

Rye . 

.  25 

21 

Hog  pasture .  10 

.  10 

60 

Cow  pasture .  23 

Oats . 

.  25 

67 

Ground  about  house  5 

The  failure  of  10  acres  of  the  clover  seeding  of  1893, 


made  a  break  in  the  rotation  ;  this  accounts  for  the 
small  amount  of  meadow  and  larger  amount  of  land 
in  oats.  This  is  the  financial  summary  for  1894  : 


last  year’s  income  and  outgo. 
Receipts. 

Milk . ;  •  • 

2  cows . 

6  calves . 

21  bushels  seed  corn . 

11  old  hogs . 

300  bushels  rye . 

1,021  bushels  oats . 

3,360  bushels  potatoes . 

65  fat  shotes . 

35  tons  rye  straw . 


$251.11 

32.00 

10.00 

26.25 

189.20 

114.00 

295.09 

1,948.80 

848.25 

112.75 


Total . $3,827.45 

Expenses. 

One  man  for  year .  $250.00 

One  man  for  eight  months .  160.00 

Day  help .  36.80 

House  expenses,  including  groceries,  coal,  etc.  463.27 

300  bushels  wheat .  180.00 

350  bushels  corn .  178.50 

3  cows .  110.00 

2  tons  wheat  bran .  23.00 

Oil  meal .  17.00 

Taxes  and  insurance .  111.42 

Ashes .  19-00 

Repaii’s .  67.97 

Thrashing  grain .  37.70 

Personal  and  incidental  expenses .  239.07 


Total . $1,893.7? 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FARM. 

Stock,  grain,  etc.,  on  hand  January  l,  1894. 

5  horses .  $475.00 

6  cows .  210.00 

2  calves .  2.00 

15  brood  sows .  180.00 

400  bushels  oats .  120.00 

250  bushels  corn .  80.00 

300  bushels  potatoes .  210.00 

20  tons  clover  hay .  80.00 

5  tons  oat  straw .  15.00 

15  tons  rye  straw .  72.50 

27  bushels  seed  corn .  33.75 


Total  value 


$1,478.25 


Stock ,  grain,  seed,  etc.,  on  hand  January  1 ,  1895. 


5  horses .  $400.00 

7  cows .  245.00 

4  calves . 5.00 

10  brood  sows . 120.00 

475  bushels  oats .  123.50 

400  bushels  corn .  176.00 

480  bushels  potatoes .  336.00 

8  tons  clover  hay .  48.00 

3  tons  oat  straw .  12.00 

Corn  fodder,  estimated  .  20.00 

36  bushels  seed  corn .  45.00 

100  pounds  pumpkin  seed .  10.00 


Total  value . $1,540.50 

Receipts  1894 .  3,827.45 


Total . $5,367.95 

Stock,  etc.,  on  hand  January  1, 1894  —  $1,478.25 
Expenses,  1894 .  1,893.73 


Total . $3,371.98  3,371.98 


Profit  for  1894 . $1,995.97 

As  will  be  noticed,  there  is  no  mention  of  clover 
seed  or  binding  twine  in  either  the  expense  account 
or  the  statement  of  stock  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  One  of  Mr.  Wilkins’s  neighbors  had  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  seed  on  hand  of  his  own  raising,  and  wished  to 
exchange  clover  seed  for  help  in  haying.  As  Mr.  W. 
had  only  a  small  amount  of  seed,  he  turned  in  with 
his  hay  loader,  and  also  cut  the  neighbor’s  grain. 


As  the  neighbor  had  a  large  quantity  of  twine,  he 
furnished  Mr.  W.  with  what  he  needed,  and  the  ex¬ 
change  was  so  nearly  even  that  it  was  called  square 
and  was  not  placed  on  the  books. 

What  the  Neighbors  Have  to  Say. 

This  is  what  a  neighbor  has  to  say  about  Mr  W.  and 
his  management.  “  Yes,  I  know  him  well ;  he  has 
been  the  means  of  putting  more  life  into  our  com¬ 
munity  than  it  ever  had  before.  My  first  acquaintance 
with  him  dates  back  to  the  first  spring  after  he  moved 
here.  I  was  acting  as  clerk  at  an  auction  for  one  of 
my  neighbors.  Of  course  the  whole  neighborhood 
knew  that  Mr.  W.  had  gone  heavily  in  debt  for  his 
farm,  wore  good  clothes,  and  had  hired  two  men  to 
help  him  farm  a  little  land  that  one  man  ought  to 
handle.  With  us,  his  failure  was  not  a  question  but 
a  certainty.  He  bid  off  hay,  cows  and  hogs  at  the 
sale,  amounting  to  a  trifle  over  .$200.  The  owner  came 
to  me  immediately  after  the  sale  w*as  over,  and  told 
me  to  tell  the  new  neighbor  that  he  could  not  take  his 
note  unless  he  could  make  it  bankable.  When  his 
turn  came  to  settle,  Mr.  Wr.  asked  for  his  bill  with  the 
discount  for  cash.  When  rendered  he  made  out  a 
check  for  the  amount.  My  opinion  of  him  took  a 
decided  change  for  the  better.  All  sorts  of  predictions 
were  made  as  to  how  long  he  would  be  able  to  hold 
out.  Two  years  were  put  as  the  very  outside,  and 
nearly  every  one  thought  one  year  would  settle  his 
“  hash.”  The  second  fall  after  coming,  he  put  up  an 
icehouse  and  a  greenhouse  ;  this  was  too  much  for  us 
plain  farmers.  It  was  the  talk  of  the  neighborhood, 
but  they  kept  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  In 
June  of  the  second  summer,  all  the  farmers  with  their 
families  in  the  school  district,  were  invited  to  spend 
the  afternoon,  and  take  tea  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Did 
we  go  ?  Yes,  every  last  one  of  us,  53  in  all.  And  what 
a  time  we  had  !  and  such  a  supper  !  Never  had  I 
tasted  such  strawberries,  or  eaten  such  ice  cream  ;  not 
the  kind  you  get  in  the  city  that  has  cow  hair  in  it  to 
convince  you  it  is  genuine  cream.  That  day  broke 
the  ice.  Among  the  womenfolks,  Mrs.  W.  is  authority 
for  everything,  from  making  a  potato  salad,  to  select¬ 
ing  a  calico  dress.  And  we  men  folks  watch  Mi*.  W.’s 
operations  with  a  keen  interest  instead  of  a  chance  to 
ridicule.” 

The  Wife’s  Share  in  the  Business. 

This  is  what  Mrs.  W.  says  ;  “  When  we  decided  to 
come  on  this  farm,  no  idea  of  failure  was  entertained 
for  a  moment.  The  open  question  was  not,  Shall 
we  be  successful  ?  but,  What  shall  be  the  degree 
of  success  ?  I  had  had  some  experience  with  poultry 
when  a  girl  at  home,  so  I  naturally  decided  to  raise 
poultry  as  a  means  of  getting  money.  A  friend  made 
me  a  present  of  a  copy  of  Henderson’s  Gardening  for 
Profit ;  to  this  I  owe  my  success  with  vegetables  and 
small  fruits.  I  bought  100  hens  to  start  with,  set  out 
one-fourth  acre  of  strawberries,  and  one-eighth  acre 
each  of  raspberries  and  blackberries.  The  raspberries 
and  blackberries  are  still  in  bearing  ;  strawberries  I 
set  each  year.  I  raised  400  chickens  the  first  season. 
I  sold  the  hens  the  last  of  June,  shipping  them  to 
Chicago,  getting  11  cents  per  pound.  The  original 
cost  was  six  cents  per  pound.  It  was  by  mere  accident 
that  I  found  that  hens  brought  a  good  price  in  June 
and  early  July.  I  have  made  a  practice  of  disposing 
of  them  at  this  time  ever  since,  not  always  at  such  a 
price,  but  I  prefer  to  sell  as  it  saves  work,  feed  and 
risk  of  loss  during  moulting.  My  specialties  in 
vegetables  are  melons,  although  I  raise  a  good  variety 
of  all  vegetables.  But  melons  pay  me  the  best,  taking 
everything  into  consideration  ;  not  much  time  is  re¬ 
quired  to  gather  them  when  wanted,  they  are  of  easy 
culture,  and  sell  the  best  of  anything  with  me.  People 
drive  out  from  the  village  in  summer  evenings,  for 
vegetables  and  fruits.  The  neighbors  buy  large 
quantities  of  melons,  and  many  passers-by  read  the 
sign  at  the  roadside,  stop  and  buy  something.  I  have 
never  carried  anything  to  the  village  to  sell,  excepting 
eggs  and  poultry. 

“  My  forcing*  house  is  10x20  feet,  with  two  cold 
frames  outside.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  glass 
partition  ;  one  part  is  used  for  flowers  and  for  starting 
tomatoes,  etc.,  the  other  for  starting  cabbage  plants, 
growing  asparagus,  lettuce,  rhubarb  and  onions.  This 
part  of  the  house  is  kept  colder  than  the  other  by  giv¬ 
ing  more  ventilation.  The  rhubarb  is  grown  under  the 
edges  of  the  benches  ;  the  roots  are  taken  up  in  the 
fall  and  kept  in  a  cool  place  in  the  cellar  until  Decem¬ 
ber,  when  they  are  set  out.  The  asparagus  is  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  with  the  exception  that  the  roots 
are  placed  upon  the  benches  : 


SALES  FOR  1894. 

Eggs,  1,000  dozen .  $120.00 

Spring  chickens,  100  .  20.47 

Old  hens,  111 .  41.13 

Poultry  in  fall .  54.78 

Plants .  2.  #3 

Early  bunched  vegetables .  11.24 

Tomatoes  and  cabbage .  17.21 

Melons . 34.17 

Strawberries,  863  boxes .  89.03 

Raspberries,  100  boxes .  12.00 

Blackberries,  189  boxes .  18.90 

Total .  $421.76 

Total  expense  including  feed  for  poultry,  pick¬ 
ing  berries,  boxes,  man  labor,  seed  etc .  93.13 


Profit  for  1894 .  $328.63” 

Illinois.  DWIGHT  HERRICK. 


MACHINE-CUT  POTATO  SEED. 

HOW  MANY  EYE8  WIDE  THE  CUTTER  MISS  ? 

Machines  for  cutting  seed  potatoes  have  now  been 
sold  for  several  years,  and  those  who  use  them  have 
had  a  fair  chance  to  estimate  their  real  value.  In 
order  to  learn  whether  these  slicers  are  more  reliable 
than  a  knife  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  workman, 
we  have  asked  the  following  questions  of  part’es  who 
have  given  the  machines  a  careful  trial.  As  most  of 
our  readers  know,  this  cutter  is  a  simple  set  of  knives, 
which  press  down  on  the  potato  and  slice  it  into 
square  pieces. 

1.  How  rapidly  can  you  cut  potatoes  with  the  machine? 

2.  On  what  shaped  and  sized  potatoes  does  it  do  best  work  ? 

3.  What  percentage  of  missing  hills  do  you  find  from  seed 
planted  with  the  machine-cut  potatoes  ? 

4.  Would  an  average  hired  man  cut  as  perfect  seed  with  it  as  he 
would  w7ith  a  knife  &. 

5.  Please  state  in  a  few  words  why  such  a  machine  is  desirable 
or  valuable,  and  how  much  seed  one  should  have  to  cut  in  order 
to  make  it  profitable  ? 

Beats  “  Even  an  Intelligent  Man  ”  With  a  Knife. 

We  cut  about  100  barrels  of  seed  with  a  potato 
cutter,  and  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  it  did  its  work.  One  real  merit  of  the  machine, 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  potatoes  can  be  cut ; 
another  is  the  uniformity  of  size  of  the  pieces,  which 
means  a  considerable  if  they  are  to  be  planted  with  a 
planter.  1.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  an  ordinary  man 
to  cut  three  barrels  of  potatoes  an  hour.  2.  So  far  as 
our  experience  goes,  we  can  not  see  that  it  works  any 
better  on  one  size  than  on  another.  If  there  is  any 
difference,  the  medium-sized  potatoes  can  be  cut  more 
rapidly  than  the  small  or  very  large  ones,  from  the 
fact  that  a  medium-sized  potato  can  be  picked  up  and 
placed  in  position  more  rapidly.  3.  One  per  cent.  4. 
We  think  that  even  an  intelligent  man  can  not  cut 
with  a  knife  as  perfect  seed  as  can  be  cut  with  the 
potato  cutter.  5.  The  desirable  points  of  the  potato 
cutter  are,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  seed  can  be 
cut,  the  uniform  size  of  the  seed,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  removing  of  the  seed  end  of  the  potato.  In  many 
localities  it  is  important  to  get  the  seed  into  the 
ground  as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  would  require  quite 
a  number  of  hands  to  keep  the  planter  running  unless 
the  seed  were  cut  a  number  of  days  ahead.  With  a 
cutter,  an  ordinary  man  can,  with  two  or  three  hours’ 
start,  keep  the  planter  going  without  any  trouble, 
and  one  can  feel  satisfied  that  the  seed  is  cut  much 
more  perfectly  than  it  would  have  been  cut  by  an  or¬ 
dinary  hired  man  with  a  knife.  I  would  not  think 
that  the  machine  would  be  especially  useful  on  a 
small  farm,  but  any  one  planting  25  barrels  of  seed 
and  upwards  should  certainly  not  be  without  a  potato 
cutter.  geo.  w.  bedell, 

Virginia.  Manager  for  E.  E.  Barney. 

The  Machine  Is  a  Time  Saver. 

1.  Of  medium-sized  tubers,  four  bushels  per  hour, 
and  do  the  work  well.  2.  I  have  never  used  the  ma¬ 
chine  except  on  long  potatoes,  but  don't  think  the 
shape  would  make  much  difference.  No  difference  in 
size,  unless  they  be  very  large.  3.  I  have  planted  ma¬ 
chine  and  hand-cut  seed,  side  by  side,  and  could  see 
no  difference  in  the  percentage  of  missing  hills.  When 
the  machine  is  used  with  all  the  knives  in,  there  will 
be  occasionally  a  piece  (perhaps  one  in  a  hundred)  with¬ 
out  an  eye.  This  will  be  from  the  stem  end,  and  is 
because  the  tuber  is  just  the  right  size  to  make  a  small 
piece  on  that  end.  To  overcome  this  trouble,  I  take 
out  one  or  two  knives  on  the  llseed  end”  side  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  then  with  a  little  care  in  placing  the  tuber,  1  can 
cut  it  in  four,  six  or  eight  pieces,  always  taking  pains 
to  have  the  stem  end  pieces  full  sized.  If  this  be  done, 
every  piece  will  have  eyes.  The  knives  can  be  placed 
farther  apart  for  varieties  with  few  eyes.  4.  I  think 
more  perfect.  5.  I  value  the  machine  principally  on 
account  of  the  time  saved.  I  can  do  in  one  day  what 
would  take  me  four  by  hand,  and  the  work  suits  me 
better.  If  I  have  to  set  the  hired  man  at  it,  I  feel 
more  sure  of  a  good  job.  I  plant  from  10  to  20  acres  a 
year,  and  the  time  saved  with  the  machine,  may  make 
the  difference  between  a  fair  crop  and  almost  a  fail¬ 
ure.  I  would  hardly  care  to  do  without  one,  if  plant¬ 
ing  but  five  acres  a  year.  Much  more  rapid  work  than 
I  have  intimated,  can  be  done,  if  one  is  not  particular, 
but  I  don't  think  it  pays  to  go  haphazard  at  anything. 

Michigan.  a.  l.  Norton. 

Seed  Pieces  of  More  Uniform  Shape. 

1 .  I  think  that  I  can  cut  about  four  or  five  times  as 
rapidly  as  with  a  knife  by  hand.  2.  It  does  good  work 
on  either  long  or  round  potatoes,  and  cuts  all  of  a  uni¬ 
form  shape.  3.  I  cannot  tell  just  the  percentage  of 
missing  hills.  I  cut  both  with  the  machine  and  by 
hand  in  1894.  I  do  not  think  that  any  more  hills  w*ere 
missing  where  the  potatoes  were  cut  with  the  machine 
than  by  hand.  4.  I  think  that  a  hired  man,  on  the 
average,  would  do  better  work  with  the  machine  than 
by  hand.  If  he  cut  with  the  machine,  the  potatoes 
would  be  of  uniform  shape,  whereas,  if  he  cut  by 
hand,  they  w’ould  be  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  5.  The 
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machine  does  not  cost  much,  the  work  can  be  done 
more  rapidly  than  by  hand,  and  I  would  rather  use 
the  machine  than  to  cut  by  hand.  How  much  seed 
one  should  cut  to  make  it  profitable,  depends  on  how 
much  each  man  values  his  time.  The  machine,  with 
proper  care,  will  last  many  years.  I  shall  plant  12  to 
15  acres  this  spring-,  and  shall  cut  all  potatoes  with  the 
machine.  ,j.  K.  jager. 

New  Jersey. 

4  Few  Seed  Pieces. 

1.  Six  to  eight  bushels  per  hour.  2.  Medium-sized, 
long.  3.  Not  over  one  per  cent.  4.  No,  he  would 
not.  Seed  cut  with  the  machine  works  much  better 
in  the  potato  planter  than  hand-cut.  5.  It  saves  the 
time  of  four  men  at  a  busy  season.  It  cuts  uniform 
pieces.  There  is  no  waste  to  the  seed.  One  should 
cut  from  60  to  75  bushels.  K.  f.  t. 

Long  Island. 

1.  It  will  cut  about  six  bushels  an  hour.  2.  On  long, 
from  medium  to  large  potatoes  of  the  White  Star 
family,  or  any  that  require  light  seeding.  In  cutting 
11.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  it  is  worth  less.  3.  The  percentage  of 
missing  hills  is  very  small  ;  I  cannot  tell  exactly.  4. 
Yes,  he  would  do  better.  5.  One  of  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  cutter  is  that  one  need  not  cut  ahead  of 
the  planter,  for  one  good  man  will  cut  as  fast  as  the 
machine  will  plant,  with  one  to  two  eyes  on  a  piece. 

Lamsons,  N.  Y.  F.  p.  w. 

1.  1  used  the  Aspinwall  potato  cutter  last  season.  A 
man  can  cut  with  this  machine,  of  large  and  medium 
potatoes,  from  six  to  eight  bushels  an  hour.  2.  It  does 
the  best  work  on  large  and  medium-sized  potatoes 
which  have  the  eyes  evenly  distributed.  It  does  better 
work  generally  on  long  potatoes.  3.  I  could  not  tell 
what  percentage  of  hills  were  missed,  but  I  think 
more  than  where  we  planted  hand-cut  seed.  4.  I  think 
an  average  hired  man  will  do  as  good  work  with  the 
machine  as  he  would  with  a  knife,  unless  you  make 
him  take  so  much  pains  with  the  knife  that  it  would 
not  be  profitable.  5.  Such  a  machine  is  desirable  be¬ 
cause  one  man  will  cut  seed  as  fast  as  four  or  five  by 
hand  ;  and  where  one  uses  a  planter,  he  can  keep  it 
running  steadily,  without  extra  help  or  without  cut¬ 
ting  potatoes  ahead,  which  I  have  found  to  be  risky 
business.  Where  potatoes  are  drilled  with  an  Aspin¬ 
wall  planter,  I  don’t  think  the  loss  from  missing  hills 
amounts  to  much.  E.  o.  h. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Early  Ohio  and  New  Queen  Potatoes. 

E.  B.  S.,  Middlesex  County ,  Mass. — 1.  I  would  like  information 
regarding  Early  Ohio  and  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potatoes — any  special 
points  as  to  cultivation,  best  size  for  seed  pieces,  soil  best  adapted, 
and  individual  peculiarities.  2.  As  between  Early  Ohio  and  New 
Queen,  which  would  Tele  R.  N.-Y.  recommend  as  best  early  for 
market  for  this  locality  ?  Soil  gravelly  loam.  I  purpose  to  plant 
on  clover  sod  plowed  last  fall.  Are  any  other  of  the  well  tested 
varieties  better  than  these  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Early  Ohio  is  probably  as  early  as  any 
other  variety  known  to-day.  It  seems  to  prefer  a 
warm,  sandy  soil.  At  the  Rural  Grounds,  it  is  as 
close  to  worthless  as  any  potato  we  have  ever  tried. 
The  vines  are  comparatively  small,  so  that  the  seed 
may  be  placed  closer  than  that  of  most  other  sorts. 
We  would  use  halves  of  medium-sized  tubers  for  seed, 
while  two  or  three  eyes  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  would 
be  sufficient.  2.  We  would  prefer  New  Queen  for 
yield  and  quality,  but  it  is  not  so  early. 

Starting  Cantaloupes  in  Hotbeds. 

B.  G.,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. — 1.  I  wish  all  the  information  possible 
in  regard  to  starting  cantaloupes  in  hotbeds.  My  object  is  to  have 
them  as  early  as  possible.  Can  it  be  successfully  practiced  on  a 
large  scale  ?  2.  Where  can  I  obtain  a  book  treating  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  ?  3.  How  can  I  keep  potato  seed  until  June,  that  is,  keep  it 
from  sprouting  and  shrinking  until  that  time?  I  had  very  poor 
success  last  season  on  account  of  that  difficulty. 

Ans.— -1.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  13,  1892,  the 
late  Joseph  Harris  gave  explicit  directions  for  per¬ 
forming  this  work,  and  we  reproduce  the  main  points 
of  the  article  here  :  For  starting  the  melons  in  the 
hotbed,  select  a  good  piece  of  grass  such  as  you  would 
use  for  sodding  a  lawn.  Cut  it  about  a  foot  wide,  and 
roll  it  up  as  though  it  were  to  be  used  for  sodding  ;  but 
it  should  be  cut  a  little  deeper,  say,  two  or  three  inches 
thick.  Bring  these  rolls  of  sod  to  the  hotbeds.  Cut 
them  into  four-inch  squares,  and  place  them  in  the 
hotbed,  grass  down.  Press  them  tightly  against  each 
other  on  all  sides.  Put  a  handful  of  soil  on  each  sod, 
and  plant  in  it  five  or  six  melon  seeds.  It  is  better  to 
do  this  work  all  at  once  ;  otherwise  when  the  sods  are 
covered  with  soil,  you  cannot  tell  just  where  they 
are,  and  may  set  seed  so  near  the  edge  that  when  you 


come  to  take  up  the  sods,  the  roots  of  the  plants  will 
be  disturbed.  In  my  own  practice,  I  use  half  sandy, 
garden  soil  and  half  sifted  moss,  and  the  mixture  is 
placed  at  least  an  inch  deep  on  each  sod.  We  cover 
the  seeds  by  pressing  them  into  the  soil,  sitting  a  little 
moss  over  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  the  hotbed  too  hot  for  melons. 
At  first  they  will  require  very  little  water,  but  after 
they  commence  to  grow,  they  must  be  watered  regu¬ 
larly,  and  ventilation  must  not  be  neglected.  The 
plants  will  stand  a  great  heat,  but  it  is  not  desirable 
to  force  them  too  much,  or  they  will  be  leggy  rather 
than  stocky.  Should  they  be  drawn  up  too  much,  put 
a  little  sifted  moss  around  and  among  them,  and  check 
the  too-rapid  growth  by  opening  the  sash.  As  they 
get  nearly  as  large  as  you  wish,  remove  the  sash  dur¬ 
ing  the  heat  of  the  day  altogether;  and  for  several  days 
before  setting  out  the  plants  in  the  field  or  garden, 
the  sash  should  be  kept  oil  all  day  amd  during  warm 
nights. 

When  the  soil  in  the  field  is  warm  enough  to  set  out 
the  melons,  after  the  land  has  been  plowed,  mark  it 
off  in  rows  six  feet  apart  one  way  and  four  feet  apart 
the  other  way.  This  gives  1,815  hills  to  the  acre.  On 
my  own  farm,  I  use  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  superphosphate,  scattering  two  small  hand¬ 
fuls  in  a  circle  of  at  least  three  feet  where  the  hill  is 
to  be.  This  should  be  well  worked  into  the  soil,  and 
see  yourself  that  the  work  is  thoroughly  done,  so  that 
the  fertilizer  will  not  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
seed  or  roots  of  the  melon  plants. 

Two  or  three  days  before  the  melons  are  set  out,  they 
should  be  well  watered  in  the  bed.  Give  them  a  com¬ 
plete  soaking  till  the  soil  and  sod  are  saturated.  If 
this  seems  to  chill  the  plants,  put  on  the  sash  and  give 
them  a  warming  up  till  they  begin  to  look  vigorous 
and  full  of  sap. 

In  mixing  the  fertilizers  in  the  hill,  the  land  should 
be  made  ready  for  the  plants.  The  soil  must  be  worked 
till  it  is  fine  and  mellow,  and  the  sooner  it  is  exposed 
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to  the  sun  so  as  to  warm  it,  the  better.  Do  not  select 
a  cold,  damp  day  for  setting  out  the  plants.  We  have 
more  to  fear  from  cold  than  from  evaporation. 

When  everything  is  ready,  we  take  a  stoneboat  to 
the  hotbed.  A  careful  man  takes  up  a  sod  on  which 
from  three  to  five  melon  plants  are  growing,  and  hands 
it  to  an  assistant  who  places  it  on  the  boat  without 
breaking  the  sod  or  disturbing  the  roots.  When  the 
boat  is  full,  drive  to  the  field.  One  man  takes  up  a 
sod  with  plants  growing  on  it  and  hands  it  to  the  man 
who  sets  it  out  in  the  hill,  and  then  drives  to  the  next 
hill.  In  this  way,  it  is  not  much  work  to  set  out  an 
acre  of  melons,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
every  detail  of  the  work  is  carefully  attended  to. 
Place  the  sod  in  the  hill,  straighten  up  the  plants  with 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  carefully  put  some  fine, 
mellow  soil  all  around  the  sod  and  plants,  and  if  some 
of  them  are  an  inch  or  two  distant  from  the  others, 
put  a  little  soil  around  them  to  hold  them  upright. 
They  may  be  lightly  covered  with  fine  soil  up  to  the 
first  leaves.  If  dry,  the  soil  should  be  pressed  down 
about  the  sod.  This  is  all  there  is  to  be  done.  But  as 
a  measure  of  precaution,  I  deem  it  very  important  to 
plant  some  seeds  of  the  same  variety  in  each  hill  at  the 
time  of  setting  out  the  plants.  The  cost  of  seed  and 
the  expense  of  planting  are  very  little,  and  it  gives  a 
double  chance  of  getting  a  crop.  If  the  transplanted 
melons  are  injured,  we  still  have  a  lot  of  young  plants 
from  seed  in  each  hill.  If  things  go  well  and  you  do 
not  need  these  plants,  hoe  them  out. 

2.  Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit  describes  start¬ 
ing  plants  under  glass,  as  well  as  detailing  methods 
for  outdoor  culture.  Postpaid  for  $2,  from  this  office. 
Burpee’s  Melons,  How  to  Grow,  paper  30  cents,  post¬ 
paid  from  this  office,  is  good.  3.  See  page  197.  The 
work  must  be  begun  the  fall  before.  They  must  be 
kept  as  cool  as  possible. 

Potatoes  and  Knapsack  Sprayers. 

■T .  L.  W.,  Goodhue  County.  Minn. — 1.  Is  there  any  potato  as  pood 
and  as  early,  and  that  will  outyield  the  Early  Ohio  ?  2.  What 
knapsack  sprayer  would  you  recommend  for  three  or  four  acres 
of  potatoes,  taking  price  and  work  into  consideration  ?  3.  How 

much  water  do  they  require  to  an  acre  of  potatoes  in  drills?  4. 
Are  the  Carman  Nos.  1  and  3,  early  or  late  potatoes  ?  I  have  never 
seen  any  report  of  their  doings  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Ans. — 1.  The  Early  Ohio  potato  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  a  light  yielder,  its  chief  merit  being  exceeding 


earliness.  We  would  call  our  friend’s  attention  to  the 
potato  report  from  the  Rural  Grounds  in  the  last 
issu3  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  2.  Those  manufactured  by 

the  Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and 
Morrill  &  Morley,  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan,  are 
probably  as  satisfactory  as  any.  Get  their  catalogues. 

3.  Much  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  tops.  4.  The 
Carman  No.  1  grows  so  rapidly  that  the  tubers  grow 
to  a  marketable  size  among  the  earliest  varieties.  The 
tubers  mature,  however,  among  the  intermediate. 
The  No.  3  is  late. 

Agricultural  Value  of  Marl. 

1).  •/.,  Freehold.  N.  •/.—Can  you  furnish  me  with  the  station 
valuation  of  a  ton  of  Squankum  marl  ?  The  question  is,  does  it 
pay  to  cart  marl,  or  to  depend  upon  buying  stable  manure  and 
commercial  fertilizers  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  E.  B.  VOORIIEES. 

Marl,  as  a  rule,  varies  considerably  in  composition, 
though  the  Squankum  marl  is  probably  as  uniform 
and  as  good  as  any.  We  have  never  placed  a  valuation 
upon  the  constituents  in  marl,  because  the  forms  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  not  such  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  express  the  full  value. 

A  sample  of  Squankum  marl,  air  dry  (that  is,  thrown 
out  of  pits,  and  allowed  to  dry),  according  to  analyses 
published  by  the  State  Geological  Survey,  contains  on 
the  average  : 

Per  cent. 

Phosphoric  acid .  314 

Potash .  314 

Lime .  314 

The  potash  is  all  insoluble  in  water,  though  doubt¬ 
less  it  is  as  available  to  plants  as  that  contained  in 
good  soils.  The  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  combined 
chiefly  with  iron  and  alumina,  is  also  less  available 
than  that  contained  in  superphosphates  ;  hence  it  can¬ 
not  be  classed  with  any  form  that  is  regularly  valued 
by  the  station,  though  probably  quite  as  good  as  that 
classed  as  “  insoluble  ”  in  mixed  goods,  which  is  valued 
at  two  cents  per  pound.  The  lime,  of  course,  is  quite 
as  good  as  that  from  any  other  source.  Placing  a  valu¬ 
ation  of  two  cents  per  pound  upon  the  phosphoric 
acid,  and  disregarding  the  potash  and  lime,  the  value 
per  ton  would  be  about  $1.50. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
whole  value  of  the  marl  is  represented  by  the  $1.50, 
simply  because,  in  addition  to  the  value  here  fixed, 
you  have  the  potash  as  well  as  the  lime.  These  add 
to  the  stores  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  to  be  drawn  upon 
at  a  future  time,  in  other  words,  increasing  natui’al 
fertility,  and  possess  a  value  which  it  is  impossible  to 
fix,  particularly  in  comparison  with  products  contain¬ 
ing  forms  the  commercial  value  of  which  is  fixed  by 
definite  trade  conditions.  Marl,  too,  frequently  exerts 
a  very  favorable  mechanical  or  physica  1  effect  upon 
soils,  increasing  their  ci'op-pi’oducing  power  far  in 
excess  of  what  could  be  expected  from  the  fertilizer 
constituents  contained  in  it.  This  value  is,  therefore, 
in  addition  to  that  furnished  by  the  constituents 
themselves.  This  valixe,  however,  is  not  a  fixed  one, 
but  varies  with  the  character  of  the  soil  upon  which 
it  has  been  applied.  Soils  of  poor  physical  character, 
which  are  in  particular  need  of  amendment,  are  im¬ 
proved  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  that  already 
possess  good  physical  properties;  hence  the  value  of  a 
marl  to  the  farmer,  though  uniform  in  composition  in 
respect  to  fertilizer  constituents,  vai-ies  with  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  used,  and  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  very  largely  by  the  farmer  himself. 

It  would  seem  a  good  practice  from  these  considera¬ 
tions,  to  use  marl,  provided,  first,  it  can  be  secured  at 
a  very  reasonable  outlay  of  money  and  labor  ;  second, 
that  the  physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  soils 
are  unfavorable  ;  third,  that  the  gradual  improvement 
of  soil  in  chemical  properties  is  an  important  consid¬ 
eration.  Where  farmers  have  facilities  for  carting 
and  spreading,  and  by  this  means  can  keep  their  teams 
and  men  occupied,  it  is  very  desirable,  and  may  prove 
a  profitable  thing  to  do.  But  where  it  has  to  be 
handled,  or  shipped,  at  considerable  expense,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  would  pay  better  than  to  buy 
other  materials,  now  upon  the  max-ket,  which  furnish 
the  constituents  in  a  more  “  available  ”  form  at  a  very 
low  cost. 

Drain  for  Waste  Water. 

E.  S.  K.,  Stryker sville,  JV.  Y. — I  have  a  driven  well  in  my  kitchen 
18  feet  deep ;  the  water  rises  to  within  four  feet  of  the  surface ;  the 
soil  is  gravel.  How  can  I  construct  a  drain  for  waste  water  so 
that  it  will  not  contaminate  the  well  water  ?  This  water  comes 
out  in  numerous  springs  80  rods  to  the  west,  the  same  direction  the 
drain  will  go. 

Ans. — To  effect  the  desired  purpose,  the  drain  must 
be  cemented  tightly  so  that  there  will  be  no  leakage 
from  the  pipes,  and  the  discharge  must  be  below  the 
level  of  the  water  source.  But  it  seems  there  is  no 
risk  to  fear  in  this  case,  for,  if  the  source  of  the  water 
is  above  the  outlet  of  the  drain,  as  it  must  be,  the 
drain  cannot  possibly  discharge  into  the  springs  from 
which  the  well  is  supplied.  So  if  it  is  the  other  way 
and  the  springs  are  below  the  well  and  are  not  the 
source  of  its  supply,  but  its  outlet,  it  will  be  impossible 
that  the  well  can  be  contaminated  if  the  drain  should 
discharge  into  the  springs;  because  water  will  not  run 
up  hill.  H.  s. 
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Permanent  Pasture  vs.  50-cent  Wheat. 

J.  II.  It.,  SI.  Michaels,  Md. — I  have  a  field  of  18 
acres  of  stiff,  white-oak  soil,  good  wheat  land  pro¬ 
ducing  25  to  30  bushels  per  acre;  but  with  wheat 
at  50  cents  per  bushel,  there  is  not  much  profit. 
I  am  thinking  of  seeding  down  to  grass  for  a  per¬ 
manent  pasture,  and  raising  early  lambs.  What 
is  the  best  mixture  of  grasses,  and  the  best  time  to 
seed  ?  One-half  of  the  field  is  in  rye  now,  as  a 
sheep  pasture,  and  the  rest  in  old  sod.  Would  it 
be  best  to  seed  with  wheat, or  alone,  as  the  wheat 
is  liable  to  choke  out  the  grass?  About  how 
many  sheep  would  it  pasture  after  the  first  year  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

A  good  mixture  for  a  permanent  past¬ 
ure  is  five  quarts  of  Timothy,  one  of 
Alsike,  two  of  Red  clover,  with  two  to 
three  pounds  of  either  Orchard  grass  or 
Tall  Meadow  Fescue  per  acre  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter,  weighing  14  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
cannot  be  distributed  evenly  unless 
sowed  separately.  Not  more  than  1  %  or 
1%  bushel  of  seed  wheat  should  be  used 
in  order  to  give  the  grass  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  hold  of  the  soil.  Sow  the 
grasses  in  the  fall  immediately  after 
drilling,  and  the  clovers  in  early  spring, 
and  roll  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  suit¬ 
able  condition.  If  a  permanent  pasture 
is  of  prime  importance,  then  less  stress 
should  be  laid  upon  the  wheat,  and  one 
bushel  of  seed  per  acre  sown.  The  first 
year  after  seeding,  the  pasture  should 
be  mowed,  and  if  any  weak  places  ap¬ 
pear,  a  small  amount  of  additional  grass 
seed  should  be  added  every  second  year 
thereafter  ;  sow  one  to  three  quarts 
of  clover  seed  in  early  spring,  and 
harrow  and  roll.  All  of  the  grasses  are 
nitrogen  consumers,  and  the  clovers  ni¬ 
trogen  producers,  so  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  keep  growing  in  the  pasture 
“host”  plants.  Not  only  will  more 
grass  grow  under  these  conditions  than 
if  the  clovers  were  not  present,  but  the 
clovers  will  be  an  entire  gain,  and  the 
ration  of  the  animals  will  be  well  bal¬ 
anced.  It  is  supposed  that  Blue  grass 
will  come  in  naturally  in  a  few  years. 
A  little  of  it  is  very  desirable  ;  too  much 
of  it  is  objectionable,  as  the  pastures  are 
then  certain  to  fail  in  midsummer.  In 
time,  if  the  pasture  is  well  taken  care 
of,  it  should  carry  75  sheep  except  in 
dry  weather  in  midsummer,  when,  if 
possible,  they  should  be  turned  into 
some  other  field  in  order  that  the  grass 
may  make  a  good  growth  for  fall  use. 
It  may  also  be  advisable  to  feed  some 
wheat  screenings,  bran  or  some  other 
light  food  to  the  sheep  during  midsum¬ 
mer,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  keep 
the  sheep  on  the  pasture  too  late  in  the  fall, 
as  this  will  certainly  destroy  the  clover. 

Plums,  Pears  and  Pop  Corn  in  Maryland. 

II.  C.D.,  Annville,  Pa. — 1.  I  expect  to  plant  some 
plum  and  pear  trees  on  my  farm  in  Washington 
County,  Md.,  about  12  miles  southeast  of  Hagers¬ 
town.  What  varieties  are  best  adapted  to  that 
locality,  considering  their  marketable  value  and 
productiveness  ?  2.  Do  different  varieties  of  pears 
need  to  be  planted  together  to  secure  perfect  fruit¬ 
age  ?  If  so,  what  varieties  ?  3.  What  kind  of 
plums  will  be  necessary  to  insure  perfect  pollina¬ 
tion  and  fruitage,  especially  of  the  Wild  Goose  ? 
4.  What  varieties  of  pop  corn  are  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  at  the  same  time,  most  profitable  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  W.  KERR. 

1.  In  regard  to  the  marketable  value 
of  plums,  the  best  varieties  of  our  native 
species  afford  much  greater  assurance  of 
annual  profitable  returns.  Such  varie¬ 
ties  as  Whitaker,  Milton,  Lone  Star, 
American  Eagle,  llollingstone,  Charles 
Downing,  Newman,  Moseman,  Wayland, 
and  a  score  of  other  good  bearers — when 
planted  with  intelligent  regard  for  pol¬ 
lination  of  blossoms — would  prove  quite 


THE  GREAT  GERMAN  COFFEE  BERRY 

Coffee  at  one  cent  a  pound,  that  is  what  it  costs 
to  grow  it,  good  coffee,  too.  Some  say  that  it  is 
better  than  Rio.  This  we  know,  while  in  Europe 
last  summer  in  search  of  seed  novelties  we  often 
drank  this  in  hotels  in  France,  Holland  and  Ger¬ 
many. 

Thirty-five  packages  earliest  vegetable  seeds, 
$1,  not  three  cents  per  package. 

Largest  growers  of  farm  seeds  as  oats,  grass 
and  clover,  corn  and  potatoes,  etc.,  in  the  world. 
Early  heavy  yielding  vegetables  our  specialty. 

If  You  Will  Cut  This  Out  and  Send  It 
with  15c.  postage  to  the  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Com¬ 
pany,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  you  will  get  free  a  package 
of  their  German  Coffee  Berry  seed  and  their 
catalogue,— Adv. 


profitable  in  Washington  County,  Md., 
beyond  any  question  whatever.  As  to 
pears,  Early  Harvest  (of  Ohio),  and  Law- 
son,  as  quite  early  varieties,  followed 
by  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Keiffer, 
Howell,  AngoulGme,  Lawrence,  Anjou, 
etc.,  form  a  list  of  excellent  varieties, 
and  afford  surety  as  to  pollination.  2. 
Yes,  pears  as  well  as  plums,  cherries, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent,  apples, 
have  many  fine  varieties  among  them 
that  are  self-sterile.  To  attain  the  best 
results,  a  proper  regard  for  this  condi¬ 
tion  is  essential  at  planting  time.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  several  varieties,  blooming  at 
the  same  time,  proves  remedial.  Such  a 
list  as  is  given  in  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  IU’kai,  New-Yorker. 


‘Bright  alike  outside  andj 
Inside.”  Mailed  Free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  With  eacli  copy  we  will  send 
I  (flat)  a  beautiful  painting  of  New 
jSweetPeas  until  the  500,000  have  all 
I  been  called  for.  Send  a  postal  to-day. 

|  If,  Atlec  Burpee  &,  Co.,  Philuda, 


READER 


RARE  FLOWERS 


IF  YOU 
LOVE 

1  choice  only,  address  ELLIS  BROS.. 
Keene,  N.H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  EFTRKE. 
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HAT 


SHALL  I  PLANT? 


SHALL  1 
PLANT? 


HM 


We  answer  these  questions  fully,  and  you  will  i 
'find  it  profitable  to  write  us.  You  cannot  find  [ 

|  better  or  lower  prices 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Rhododendrons , 
Roses,  Hardy  Perennials 

1  than  we  offer,  and  many  rare  novelties  hard  to  ] 

[  obtain.  Planting  Plans  and  Suggestions,  gratis,  ] 
with  unique  Catalogues  finely  illustrated  with  , 
- ,  photogravures. 

Shady  Hill  Nursery  Co„ 

New  England.  j  102  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Our  FLOWER  GIRL  Collection  5 

Duringl895  we  will  mail  onefull 
packet  each  of  Four  famous 
flowers, all  medal  winners 
at  the  World’s  j  ppnk 
Fair, for  only  |UcenlS 
CANXAS— Rich  crimson, 
with  gold  bol  der. 
PANSIES  — Mixed,  in 
gorgeous  colors. 
NASTURTIUMS  —  Con¬ 
stant  flowering, 
brilliant  variety. 
SWEET  PEAS— Exquis¬ 
ite  mixture. 

This  collection  with 
BARGAIN  CATALOGUE 
fall  for  10  cts  ;  the  best 
fseed  book  of  the  year. 

^ft  tells  the  Whole  8torj  for 
Darden,  Lawn  and  Farm. 

'  Wo  have  REDUCED  TO  3 
CENTS  A  PACKET,  most  stand¬ 
ard  kinds  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  about 
half  price;  size  of  packet  as  before. 

Our  stores  in  Chicago  and  New  York  afford  the 
promptest  service  everywhere.  Send  to-day  five  2c.  _ 

stamps  and  you’ll  get  the  “  Flower  Girl  Collection”  of  A 
seeds  and  this  beautiful  RARGAIN  CATALOGUE.  a 

flfifWe  can  save  you  half  on  seed  prices. “({JO,  J 

Kr™s;VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORES.™'  • 


One  of  a  Thousand 


This  flower  looks  attractive— multiply  it  by 
1,000  and  you  will  have  a  good  idea  of  a  bush  of 

Andorra’s  Latest  Introduction 

Hypericum  Moserianum  (St.  John’s  Wort.) 

A  beautiful,  evergreen,  trailing  shrub,  cover¬ 
ed  from  June  until  late  Fall  with  rich,  golden 
flowers,  resembling  a  single  rose.  With  slight 

firotection  it  has  been  found  perfectly  hardy 
n  this  country.  Single  Plants,  35  Cents  ; 
Five  for  $1.  Delivered  free. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  our  new  Catalogue, which 
tells  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Roses, 
Fruit,  and  our  special  stock  of  Rhododendrons. 
It  will  interest  all  who  are  interested  In  such  matters. 

ANDORRA  NURSERIES,  Chestnut  Hill, 

W,  Warn  kb  Harper,  Mgr.  PHIL  AD  A.,  PA, 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety-Fourth  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty 
of  established  merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts. 

2^”  We  Mail  it  FREE. 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  5T.NewYo.RK 


#  Home 
IGrown 


Seed. 


99tc  anew 

Our  farmer  friends,  you  know  yon  greatly  lessen  your  risks  9 
when  you  buy  Seed  directly  from  the  grower.  We  raise  Seeds  of  • 
the  earliest  Sweet  Corn,  the  earliestand  best  Pole  and  Bush  Beans,  • 
the  best  earliest  and  best  late  market  Beets,  the  best  Cucumbers.  9 
the  best  of  the  earliest  and  latest  Drumhead  Cabbage,  the  earliest  A 
of  all  the  Wrinkled  Peas,  the  best  Dwarf  and  decidedly  the  best  9 
of  the  Marrowfats,  the  best  early  and  late  Squashes,  the  best  mar-  # 
ket  Carrot,  the  earliest  Red  and  the  very  best  of  all  the  Yellow  % 
Onions.  We  offer  these  and  numerous  other  varieties,  including  m 
several  valuable  new  Vegetables,  in  our  Vegetable  and  Flower  m 
Seed  Catalogue  for  1895.  Sent  free.  m 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  <&  .SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


nDECD’CmiABLESEEDSI 

UnCEIl  O  PLANTS  and  BULBS! 

A  l  e  everywhere  known  as  T  he  BEST.  Why  risk  poor  ones  when  the  best  cost  no  more.  Send  postage  E= 
stamp  for  Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1895— richly  illustrated;  two  colored  plates  on  cover,  == 

henry  A.  DREER,rn  Chestnut  St.,  Fhila.,  Pa.; 


< 

J 

A  Vegetable 

Garden  for 

To  make  every  one  acquainted  with  the  famous  KasP/U y 

Arlington  Seeds,  we  offer  a  Collection  consist-  (|=pvj  A  4  V  V-  'dj:  A'-'Mfij 

ing  of  one  package  of  each  of  the  following 

Imp.  White  Spine  Cucumber,  ^ 

Arlington  Favorite  Beet,  Imp.  Danvas  CarrotTvVhite  Egg  Turnip, 
Boston  Market  Lettuce,  Arlington  Cantaloupe  Melon, 

Rawson’s  Round  Thick  Leaf  Spinach,  Granite  State  Pumpkin, 
Arlington  Summer  Crookneck  Squash,  Globe  Scarlet  Radish. 

The  above  is  sufficient  to  plant  a  good  sized  Garden,  and  would  ordinarily  cost  75  cts.  i 
This  offer  is  the  most  liberal  known  in  the  annals  of  Seed  Growing.  Write  at  once. 
Every  Gardener  should  have  our  Annual  Book  on  Gardening,  Farming,  and  Flower 

SSfSKS  w.  W.  RAWSON  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1 

CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  RARE  SEEDS. 

Direct  from  China  and  Japan  in  original 
hand-painted  imported  bags.  The  seeds  can  be 
obtained  only  from  us.  They  comprise  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  Chinese  Pinks,  Iris  K»mp- 
feri,  Vinca  Rosea,  Platycodon,  Grandiflora, 
Chinese  Paeonies,  Japanese  Mammoth  Morning 
Glory,  Tricosanthes  Cucumcroides,  Leucanthe- 
mum  Nipponicum.  Each,  10c.  pkt.,  or  the  9  for 
75c.  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  90c.  per  lb.  for 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers  Onion  Seed,  new  crop; 
every  seed  grows.  You  need  our  catalogue,  we 
need  your  orders.  H.  G.  FAUST  &  CO.,  G4  &  G6 
North  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  FLOWER  GARDEN  FOR  25cts. 

To  prove  by  results  the  superior  quality  of  our  Seeds  we  will  mail  ten  full-sized 
packets  of  Flower  Seeds  for  25c.  These  packets  contain  hundreds  of  choice  varieties, 
and  with  the  simple  culture  a  child  of  ten  years  can  give,  will  produce  a  brilliant 
display  of  beautiful  Flowers  all  Summer  and  Autumn.  Also  ten  full-sized  packets 
of  choice  Vegetable  Seeds,  selected  especially  for  boys,  for  25c.  All  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  grand  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  150  large  pages,  with  a  host  of  valuable 
novelties  and  all  the  good  old  varieties  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  full 
instructions  given  for  culture.  Sent  FREE  to  all  who  order  either  collection.  To 
those  who  send  TEN  CENTS  and  name  this  paper,  we  mail  a  bulb  of  the  lovely 
Variegated-leaved  Tuberose,  three  Gladiolus,  and  the  Catalogue. 

250  ACRES  OF  NURSERY.  43d  YEAR.  25,000  FT.  GREENHOUSES. 


50c  Trial  Sets  K0i3  ftt: 

Our  GEM  COLLECTION  of  IO  Elegant  Roses 
valued  at  $1.00  prepaid  by  mail  for  only 

Good  thrifty  plants  on  their  own  roots  that  will  bloom  freely  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  planted  out,  or  in  pots  and  boxes.  All  are  of  the  beautiful  fra  arrant  ever- 
_  Blooming  classes  that  cannot  fail  to  please  aud  charm  you.  This  most  liberal  offer 
Is  made  to  introduce  our  goods.  We  want  your  trade  and  feel  certain  that  if  you 
>'itli  us  you  will  again  and  again.  Names  with  short  descriptions  of  Roses  in  our  GfiM 


once  deal  «  _  _ _ _ 

SET,  which  covers  a  delightful  range  of  colors:  ClotiUle  Soupert,  Pearl  White,  shading  to  Rosy 

e.  Rose.  JFtarle  Guilloft,  White  tinged  delicate  shade  of  Lemon. 

ted.  Marie  Van  lloutte.  Creamy  White,  outer 


Pink.  Ernest  Metz,  Soft  Carmine 

Etoilede  Lyon,  Brilliant  Chrome  Yellow,  finely  cupped.  Marie  Van  lloutte,  ..  „ 

petals  sutfuscd  bright  Rose  and  Pink.  Madam  VYelche,  Apricot  Yellow  shaded  Canary  Yellow.  Papa 
Gontier,  a  magnificent  Red  Tea,  glowing  Carmine  Crimson.  Queen’s  Scarlet,  Rich  Velvety  Crimson. 
Ea  Frauce,  Delicate  Silvery  Rose.  Bridesmaid,  an  exquisite  Clear  Delicate  Pink. 

ORDER  THESE  SETS  BY  THE  LETTERS  AND  NUMBERS. 


Set  TT— 2  elegant  Pal  ms,  strong  plants,  2  sorts.. ,50c 
“  B— 15  pkts  choice  Vegetable  Seeds,  hi  sorts  50c 
“  E— 20  pkts  choice  Flower  Seeds,  20  sorts. .  ,50c 
“  0—10  prize  winning  Chrysanthemums.10  sorts  50c 

“  H — 1  superb  French  Cannas,  4  sorts . 50c 

“  K— 10  large  flowered  Geraniums,  lOsorts. ,50c 

“  E— 30  fine  Gladioli,  ail  flowering  bulbs . 50c 

N— 10  Tuberoses,  double  sorts  all  flowering  50c 

“  0—10  flowering  plants  all  different . 50c 

“  P—0  Ha  rdy  Ornamental  Shrubs,  0  sorts . 50c 

“  Q—0  hardy  Climbing  Vines,  0  sorts . 50c 


FRUIT  TREES,  ETC.  MAIL  SIZE. 

Set  103— 8  Peaches,  4  sorts . 50c 

“  104— 8  Apple,  4  sorts . 50c 

“  105— 2  Pear,  2  sorts,  2  Cherry,  2  sorts . 50c 

“  100—0  Grapes,  3  sorts . 50c 

“  107— 8  Grapes,  all  Concord . 50c 

“  108— 4  Gooseberries,  4  sorts . 50c 

“  109—10  Currants,  3  sorts . 50c 

“  1 10—30  Raspberries,  5  sorts . 50c 

11 1—50  Strawberries,  5  sorts . 50c 

1 13—1  each,  Japan  Chestnut  &  Walnut  50c 


One  half  each  of  any  two  of  those  sets  50c,  3  sets  81,25,  5  sets  $2.00. 

.-HymaH  postpaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  advertisement 
JNq\V,  as  these  are  introductory  sets,  not  in  catalogue,  sin  Elegant  Annual  of  108  pages,  which 
will  be  sent  free  with  first  order.  If  none  of  these  sets  suit  you  and  you  want  anything  in  our  line  send 

~  TO  to  Plants,  the  bal 

Vineyard,  Eawn, 
Roses,  etc. 


4 1  St  YEAR. 


S.000  ACRES. 


29  GREENHOUSES. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  Go.,  Box  240  Painesville,  0. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB. 

(CONTINUED.) 

tion,  even  if  some  of  the  kinds  were 
omitted,  would  still  afford  ample  surety 
as  to  proper  fertilization  of  the  blossoms. 

3.  To  pollinate  the  blossoms  of  the  Wild 
Goose  plum  properly  and  thoroughly,  I 
would  hesitate  to  depend  on  any  one 
single  variety,  but  would  select — from 
experience — the  Newman,  Miner  and 
Moseman.  These  cover  the  entire  sea¬ 
son  of  blooming  of  the  Wild  Goose  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  insure  me  a  crop  annually. 

4.  I  do  not  grow  pop  corn  for  revenue, 
but  for  my  own  and  other  people's  chil¬ 
dren.  All  the  novelties  are  tried  of 
course — as  a  nurseryman  is  hardly 
worthy  of  the  name  if  he  doesn’t  experi¬ 
ment  and  keep  in  the  procession  of  prog¬ 
ress  !  The  variety  sold  by  seedsmen  as 
Golden  Queen,  a  yellow  variety,  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  all  others.  The  stalks  are  tall 
and  strong,  and  produce  from  three  to 
five  good,  long,  clean  ears,  and  when  dry 
and  in  right  condition — to  put  it  in  the 
language  of  a  neighbor’s  little  six-year- 
old  girl — “  It  pops  like  sixty.” 

R.  N.-Y. — For  this  market,  a  white 
corn  sells  best,  and  the  rice  corns  are  the 
most  in  demand. 

Alfalfa  and  Crimson  Clover. 

W.  M.,  Geneseo,  JY.  T. — What  are  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  Alfalfa  and  Crimson  clover  in  an 
orchard  where  pigs  are  to  run  ? 

Ans. — They  are  both  really  “  clovers,” 
yet  entirely  unlike  in  their  habits.  The 
Crimson  clover  is  an  annual — that  is,  it 
grows  but  one  year  from  seed — like  corn 
or  wheat.  After  once  forming  seed,  the 
plant  will  not  grow  again.  The  Alfalfa, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  grow  fresh  crops 
for  many  years  from  one  seeding.  You 
may  compare  the  Crimson  clover  with 
oats,  which  must  be  sown  each  spring, 
and  the  Alfalfa  to  Timothy,  which  may 
be  cut  many  years  in  succession.  Alfalfa 
will  give  the  best  hog  pasture,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  will  grow  well  with  you. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  and  Tan  Bark  Ashes. 

J.  E.  L.,  Chattanooga ,  Tenn. — Can  I  make  an 
economical  fertilizer  with  the  following  mater¬ 
ials  ?  I  can  get  cotton-seed  meal  at  $17.50  per  ton, 
and  tan  bark  (chestnut  and  oak)  ashes  at  a  cost 
of  about  $1.50  per  two-horse  load  of  moistened 
ones,  or  about  one  ton  of  perfectly  dry  ashes. 
What  quantities  of  each,  mixed,  will  give  a  good 
combination  for,  1,  green  beans;  2,  strawberries, 
and  3,  cantaloupes  on  a  red  clay  loam  of  moder¬ 
ate  fertility  ?  The  land  is  said  to  be  colored  by 
the  iron  ore  in  it,  and  to  contain  more  than  the 
usual  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid.  Could  these 
materials  be  mixed  before  I  am  ready  to  use  them 
without  loss  ? 

Ans. — If  of  average  composition,  these 
substances  will  contain  per  ton  : 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 

Cotton-seed  meal .  140  60  40 

Tan  bark  ashes,  dry .  26  36 

We  would  expect  good  results  from  using 
at  the  rate  of  four  tons  of  the  ashes  to 
one  ton  of  cotton-seed  meal  for  vege¬ 
tables,  or  five  to  one  for  strawberries. 
It  will  not  pay  to  try  to  mix  the  ashes 
and  meal.  Broadcast  the  ashes  and  use 
the  meal  around  the  hill  or  drill,  or 
close  to  the  strawberry  plants. 

To  Set  Out  Fruit  Trees. 

G.  S.,  Dinsmore,  Pa.— What  is  the  best  way  to 
set  pear,  apple,  peach  and  quince  trees  ?  Would 
it  be  best  to  dig  the  holes  and  put  manure  in  the 
bottoms,  or  mix  it  with  the  soil  ? 

Ans. — Dig  the  holes  as  large  as  you 
choose — larg'er,  at  any  rate,  than  the 
width  of  the  roots.  We  would  fill  in 
this  hole  with  good  soil,  omitting  the 
manure.  The  manure  might  better  be 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  soil  as  a  mulch. 

A  Pasture  for  Poultry. 

E.  C.,  Fisherville,  Pa. — I  have  a  rye  pasture  for 
my  fowls.  How  can  I  prolong  it  beyond  the  life 
of  the  rye  ?  Would  Crimson  clover  do  if  sown  on 
it  this  spring  ?  How  early  may  I  sow  it  ?  Would 
it  do  better  to  plow  the  rye  under  when  it  becomes 
too  old  and  hard,  and  sow  oats  and  the  clover 
therewith  ?  Will  the  clover  be  likely  to  catch  if 
no  fertilizer  be  used  ? 

Ans. — Our  experience  with  sowing 
Crimson  clover  in  the  spring,  has  not 
been  satisfactory.  We  do  not  not  believe 
that  it  will  answer  to  sow  it  on  the  rye. 
It  w  ill  not  be  likely  to  succeed  with  oats, 
either.  We  would  plow  a  part  of  the 
field  early,  and  sow  to  oats — fencing  it 
off  if  possible,  until  the  oats  are  large 
enough.  Later,  sow  oats  on  another 


part,  and  when  the  last  of  the  rye  is  hard 
and  long,  plow  it  in  and  sow  Crimson 
clover  alone.  It  will  be  well  enough 
to  try  the  clover  with  the  oats,  and  also 
on  the  rye  alone.  As  an  experiment,  it 
may  pay.  On  good  land,  the  clover  will 
probably  catch,  though  wood  ashes  or 
bone  and  potash  would  make  sure. 

Difference  Between  Corn  and  Corn  Meal. 

W.  G.  E.,  West  Chester ,  Pa. — The  explanation  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  January  19,  as  to  the  difference 
between  corn  meal  and  corn,  is  not  satisfactory. 
If  the  loss  in  corn  meal  were  due  to  increased 
moisture,  it  would  be  in  proportion.  Taking 
Bulletin  No.  15  again,  the  increase  in  moisture  is 
four  per  cent,  the  loss  in  protein  15  per  cent,  the 
loss  in  carbohydrates  less  than  one  per  cent,  the 
loss  in  pure  fat  25  per  cent.  I  suspect  that  Some 
chemical  change  takes  place  from  heating  of  the 
meal  in  grinding.  Respecting  wet  feed,  my  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  moisten  the  feed  just  enough  to  make 
the  meal  stick  to  the  cut  fodder  and  hay.  Stand¬ 
ing  from  one  feeding  to  the  next,  the  moisture  is 
evenly  distributed.  I  serve  my  milk  to  customers; 
my  neighbor,  who  sells  milk  to  the  creamery, 
makes  the  feed  “quite  wet.”  He  says  that  the 
grade  of  the  milk  is  a  little  lower,  but  the  in¬ 
creased  quantity  makes  it  pay. 

Ans. — IIow  do  you  know  that  the 
sample  of  corn  meal  analyzed  was  the 
same  as  the  whole  grain  ?  We  find 
analyses  of  corn  varying  all  the  way 
from  7.91  per  cent  to  13.65  per  cent  of 
protein.  The  average  analysis  printed  in 
the  Government  bulletin  is  that  of  208 
different  samples.  The  average  of  the 
corn  meal  is  obtained  from  only  77 
samples.  You  can  see,  therefore,  that 
this  is  not  a  fair  comparison.  Grind  a 
bushel  of  corn  kernels  into  a  fine  meal, 
and  you  will  increase  its  capacity  for 
holding  water  and,  to  that  extent,  will 
reduce  the  proportion  of  the  three  feed¬ 
ing  elements.  How  can  heating  and 
grinding  increase  fat  or  carbohydrate  ? 
It  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  believe  that 
wheat  can  turn  to  chess,  than  to  imagine 
fat  changing  into  muscle-makers. 

Arsenate  of  Lead  as  an  Insecticide. 

T.  A.,  Hartford,  Conn. — I  inclose  a  copy  of  a 
clipping  from  a  newspaper  setting  forth  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  arsenate  of  lead  as  an  insecticide: 
“A  new  and  important  discovery  in  the  domain  of 
pomology,  lias  been  made  by  F.  C.  Moulton,  of  the 
Gypsy  Moth  Commission,  Walden,  Mass.  Arsen.ate 
of  lead  was  the  substance  used,  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  dissolving  11  ounces  of  acetate  of  lead 
and  4  ounces  of  arsenate  of  soda  in  150  gallons  of 
water.  These  substances  quickly  dissolve  and 
form  arsenate  of  lead,  a  tine,  white  powder  which 
is  lighter  than  Paids-green,  and,  while  being  fully 
as  effective  in  destroying  insect  life,  is  far  prefer¬ 
able  for  several  reasons.  If  by  any  means,  the 
mixture  happens  to  be  used  stronger  than  neces¬ 
sary  to  destroy  insect  life,  even  three  or  four 
times  the  necessary  strength,  it  in  no  wise  in¬ 
jures  the  foliage  of  the  plants  upon  which  it  is 
sprayed,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  a  better  insecticide 
than  Paris-green,  under  all  circumstances,  says 
Prof.  Fernald.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being 
readily  seen  on  the  leaves,  so  that  one  can  see  at 
a  glance  which  have  and  which  have  not  been 
sprayed,  which  is  often  a  great  convenience.  Be¬ 
ing  lighter  than  Paris-green,  it  does  not  settle  so 
quickly,  and  as  a  result  can  be  distributed  more 
evenly  over  the  foliage.”  Are  these  claims  well 
founded  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  we  believe  these  claims  to 
be  substantially  correct.  We  spoke  of  it 
a  year  ago — our  authority  then  being  a 
bulletin  from  the  Massachusetts  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  (Amherst).  Write  for  that 
bulletin. 
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GRAPE  VINES 

60,000  GREGG  RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 
Catalogue  free. 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

Grapevines 

B  m  BrwL  I  Warn  Small  Fruits. 

All  oldand  newvarieties  Extra  qualityAVarrantc  i 
true.  Loire.nl  ralen.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Frci 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N. 

THE  SHELBY  GRAPE. 

See  !  Here  at  last  is  that  new  native  hybrid,  that  is 
as  early  as  Champion,  hardy  as  Concord,  and  ranks 
with  Delaware.  Price,  50c.;  2  year,  75c.  Send  to' 

D.  S.  MARVIN,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 


THE  KANSAS 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  for 
Commercial  and  Family  Orchards,  Grapes  and  Small 
Fruits  of  best  varieties;  originator  of  the  "  Peerless” 
Kansas  Raspberry  on  liberal  terms.  Send  for  Price 
List.  A.  H.  GRIESA,  Box  J,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


sea  npa  For  $1.50  will  buy  of  us  12  first-class 
W  L  L  e  to  7-foot-high  APPLE  TREES.  Your 
■  V  own  selection, Astrachan.  Baldwin,  Early 

Harvest.  Smith  Cider,  Hagloe,  Sweet 
Bough.  Pippin,  Blush.  Ben  Davis.  Russet,  Fallawater, 
Nero,  Northern  Spy,  Wine  Sap,  Bangford.  See  Cata¬ 
logue  for  greater  variety.  For  $3.50  we  give  you  12 
Standard  PEAR  TREES,  6  to  7  feet  high,  variety  as 
follows:  Bartlett,  Keilfer,  Seckei,  Bawrence,  Sheldon, 
BeConte,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Howell,  Anjou,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Brandywine,  Manning’s  Elizabeth,  Duchess 
d’Angouleme,  Osband’s  Summer. 

For  $2.00  we  will  send  12  strong  GRAPE  VINES, 
Red,  White  and  Black  varieties. 

VnilQ  UDMP  Ornament  it  with  Shade  and  Ever- 
I  UUn  tlUPllL  green  Trees  and  FloweringShrubs. 
If  you  ever  want  to  sell  it,  it  will  bring  hundreds  of 
dollars  more  than  if  the  lawn  is  barren.  $20  will 
ornament  one-half  acre  handsomely.  We  are  large 
growers  of  Nursery  Stock,  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Grape  Vines  and  Berry  Plants.  Our  reliability 
can  be  ascertained  at  your  banks.  Send  for  our 
Catalogue  of  Trees,  Plants,  Seeds  and  Implements. 
We  pay  the  freight  to  your  station  east  of  Mississippi. 
100  two-year-old  Asparagus  Roots,  50  cents. 

C.  RIBSAM  &  SONS.  Trenton.  N.  J. 


Bushels 
OF  PEACHES 


EVERY  YEAR 


CAN  BE  CROWN 

ANYWHERE 

by  anybody  by  planting 

CROSBY,  the  New 

Hardy,  Frost  Proof  Peach .  For  more  information  aboiff 
this  and  OTHER  FRUITS  THAT  PAY,  send  for 
our  new  catalogue,  also  list  6  c  Plums,  Cherries,  &e. 

Hardy,  Healthy,  Thrifty,  Productive. 


All  stock  gnaranteod  Healthy, 
Thrifty  and  tree  from  disease. 


The  ROGERS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1 02  Moorestown,  N.  J 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

Crimson  Rambler  Rose-^9^-^ 


SHALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Largest  and  choicest  collections  in  America. 

„  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

Prepare  your  lists  now,  and  send  for  estimates. 
Write  for  New  Catalogue,  beautifully  illustrated.  Free. 

„  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

HOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  ft.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CEHTURY  AGO. 


FRUIT  TREES,  i 
SMALL  FRUITS,  I 
VINES,  ROSES,  1 
ORNAMENTALS,  f 

All  the  best  new  and  old  varieties.  New  Fruits  a  specialty,  Send  for  complete  | 
descriptive  Catalogue.  Tells  you  how  to  buy  direct  and  save  one-half. 


TIMBRELL 

Strawberry. 


ELDORADO 

Blackberry. 


“They  surpass  all  others,”  say  E.  S.  Carman,  of  Rural  New  Yorker ,  and  § 
I  H.  E.  Vandcman,  U.  S.  Dept.  Write  at  once. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


Over  1,000  varieties.  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Vines  and  Itoses.  All  standard  and 
special  varieties.  Send  for  Ulus.  Catalogue. 

W.S.  LITTLE  &CO.Rocliest«  r,N.Y. 

or  52  Kxchange  Place,  N. Y.City. 


Talk  It  Over  With  Your  Wife 


So  many  are  accepting  our 
Special  Garden  Collections. 
No  great  amount  of  money 
need  be  spent. 


COLLECTION  No.  I. 

By  Mail. 

A  dozen  Greenville . $0.25 

A  “  Enhance . 10 

)4  “  Henry WardBeecher  .19 

'4  “  Princess . 12  A 

>4  “  Marshall . 25 

A  “  Parker  Earle . 12)4 

'4  “  Timbrell . 25 

A  “  Van  Deman . 12  A 

14  *'  Muskingum . 12)4 

Total .  $1.54 

$1.54  for  $1 . 


COLLECTION  No.  II. 

By  Mail. 

'4  dozen  Kansas  Raspberry  $0.10 
A  “  Mills  No.  15  “  1.50 

A  “  Royal  Church  “  .15 

'A  “  Golden  Queen  “  .15 

Total .  $1.90 

$1.90  for  $1. 

COLLECTION  No.  III. 

By  Mail. 

A  dozen  Marshall  Strawberry  $0.25 
A  “  Brandywine  “  .50 

A  “  Royal  Church  “  .50 

A  “  Mills  No.  15,  the  best.  .75 
A  “  Kansas . 10 

Total . $2  10 

$2.10  for  $1.50. 


COLLECTION  No.  IV. 


Grapes— by  Mail. 

Two  Niagara,  white.  2  yr. . . 

. .  $0.30 

Two  Diamond,  white,  2  yr.. 

. .  .40 

Two  Worden,  blue.  2  yr . 

..  .30 

Two  Eaton,  blue,  2  yr . 

. .  .70 

Two  Brighton,  red.  2  yr. 

. .  .60 

Two  Concord,  black,  2  yr. . . 

. .  .30 

Total . 

..  $2.50 

$2.50  for  $1. 

COLLECTION  No.  V. 

Fruit  Trees  well  rooteil— by  Express. 


One  Willard  Plum,  5  to  7  feet.  .$0.50 
One  Abundance  Plum, 5  to  7  ft.  .25 
One  Vt.  Beauty  Pear,  5  to  6  ft.  .40 

One  Idaho  Pear,  5  to  0  feet . 50 

One  Keilfer  Pear,  extra  size.  .30 
One  Crosbey  Peach,  “  .50 

One  Champion  Peach,  “  .25 

One  Champion  Quince,  “  .25 

One  Meech's  Quince,  “  .25 

One  E.  Richm’d  Cherry.  “  .25 

One  Esel  Klrsch  (new)  4  to 5  ft.  .50 

Total . $3.95 


$3.95  for  $2,  all  first-class. 


COLLECTION  No.  VI. 

By  Express. 

One  Bartlett  Pear,  5  to  7  feet.. $0.30 
One  Lincoln  Coreless  Pear,  ex.  .50 
One  Japan  Russet  “  “  .50 

One  Vermont  Beauty,  “  “  .40 

One  Wilder  Early  “  “  .50 

One  Keilfer  “  “  .30 

One  Crosbey  Peach,  first  class.  .50 
One  Champion  Peach,  “  ..  .25 

One  Willard  Plum,  extra . 50 

One  Burbank  Plum,  extra . 25 

Cue  Dovving  Mulberry,  extra.  .50 

Total .  $4.50 

$4.50  for  $3.50. 

COLLECTION  No.  VII. 

By  Express. 

Six  choice  varieties  Pears . $1.80 

Six  choice  varieties  Peach....  1.50 
Six  choice  varieties  Apples...  1.20 
Six  choice  varieties  Plums....  1.50 
Six  choice  varieties  Cherry...  1.50 
100  Parker  Earle  Strawberry 


Plants .  l.(K) 

Catalogue  prices . $8.50 

All  lirst-cluss  for  $5. 


33f~  Send  for  my  Catalogue,  fukk. 

TICE  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


H 


ardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Evergreens,  Fruits  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials. 

The  finest  general  assortment  of  Hardy  Ornamental  Plants  in  America.  200-page  illustrated  descriptive 
catalogue  on  application.  Plans  and  estimates  furnished.  Send  your  list  of  needs  for  special  rates. 

THE  HEADING  NUKSHHY,  JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Proprietor,  READING,  MASS. 


jiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiimimiiiiiiimimifimiiiimiiiiiimiiimimimmiimiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiimmimiiiimiiiiiiiJi 

We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

I PEAGH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES  I 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue.  s 

I  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &.  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY.  I 

iimiiimm  mm  mil  mini  mini  hi  in  linn  mil  n  mini  mm  iiiiiiimiiiimimiiiimmmiiiiiii  mm  mil  miiiiiiiiiiiuimiimiiiiiiiiil» 


Largeststock  in  Amer> 
lea,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental , 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

It.  DOUGLAS  &  SONS, 
Waukegan,  III. 


EVERGREENS. 


EVERGREENS 


FRUIT  ANU 

_ _  FOREST  TREES 

Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs 
and  Roses.  Sample  Order  bo  1:  2«.0 
evergreens,  seven  varieties,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce,  (Picea  Pun- 
gonsl,  sent  to  nny  address  in  the 
United  States,  express  prepaid,  for  $2; 
one-hnlf  of  above  $1.  36  page  whole¬ 

sale  catalogue  and  “How  to  grow  ever¬ 
greens”  Free.  Received  highest 
award  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Large 
discounts  for  early  orders.  Address, 

Either  National  Nursery  Co.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


Trees  ““Plants 

From  THE  MOON  Company, 


Are  the  FINEST  and  BEST. 

Send  for  descriptive  Catalogue  to  tell 
you  the  rest. 

Tlie  Win.  II.  Moon  Co., 
Mon-lsvllle,  Pa. 


Japan  Plums— Standard  Pears, 

and  Peach  Trees.  If  you  intend  to  plant,  send  for  our 
list.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant  for  profit,  and  how  to 
care  for  it,  with  price  of  trees.  HENRY  LUTT8, 
Niagara  River  Nurseries,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


BVBRGREEN8 

thatlive  and  grow  is  what  you  want.  I  sell  them. 
Nursery  grown  trees,  265,  8  varieties,  transplanted 
evergreens  one  foot  and  up,  packed  and  on  cars  for 
$10.00.  Greatest  bargain  ever  offered.  Smaller  lots 
cheap.  Windbreak  trees  a  specialty.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Locnl  Agents  wanted.  Mention  I 
paper.  D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist,  Dnndee,  Ill.  J 


PEACH  TREES. 

A  small  supply  first  and  second  class.  Barr’s  Mam¬ 
moth  and  Moore's  Crossbred  Asparagus-,  two  year 
plants.  Seed  direct  from  originators.  Large  lot  one 
and  two  year  Osage  Hedge  plants.  Carolina  Poplars, 
4  to  18  feet;  fine  trees.  Cutting  of  same,  calloused 
and  ready  for  planting.  The  new  Brarulywine  Straw¬ 
berry  sent  direct  from  originator.  Write 
J08IATT  A.  ROBERTS.  Malvern,  Chester  County,  Pa 
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§  Land  Feeding  § 

8  Drop  us  a  postal  card — we’ll  send  you  our  8 

8  crop=raising  calendar  for  ’95,  and  all  about  8 
Pacific  Guano — the  best  commercial  fer=  § 
§  tilizer  there  is— economical  and  sure.  g 

O  Pacific  Guano  Co.,  New  York  City,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio.  q 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooobooooooooooooooooooooo 


£ttij«dIan*0U0  gulvcrtii&ing. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker 


Weak  Nerves 


“Resolves”  of  Delaware  Fruitmen. 

W.  W.,  Dover,  Del,. — At  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Peninsula  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  Dr.  John  J.  Block  of 
New  Castle  read  a  paper  in  which  he 
showed  clearly  that  fruit  growers  must 
adopt  the  most  improved  methods  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  picking  and  marketing  of  fruit; 
that  they  must  take  measures  to  stamp 
out  all  plant  diseases,  to  quarantine 
against  insect  pests,  and  to  use  every 
means  within  reach  to  put  horticulture 
upon  a  business  basis.  He  offered  the 
following  resolution  which  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  it  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer 
that  the  fruit  interests  of  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  Peninsula  are  in  a  condition  giving 
little  profit  and  less  encouragement  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  cause  of  this  condition  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Society,  the  retention  of  old 
methods  of  cultivation,  picking  and  marketing 
and  the  general  neglect  of  the  removal  and  abso¬ 
lute  destruction  of  all  diseased  trees,  parts  of 
trees  and  bushes. 

Whereas,  By  an  adoption  of  modern  methods, 
we  see  a  bright  future  for  Peninsula  fruit  culture 
and  with  larger  returns  to  all  engaged  in  the 
business  and  a  radical  advance  in  the  price  of 
our  Peninsula  land 

Wherefore ,  Be  it  resolved  that  the  Society  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  most  radical  measures  be  taken  to 
rid  this  Peninsula  of  all  diseased  stock,  and  to 
prevent  its  importation  hither,  and  we  do  most 
emphatically  recommend  to  all  growers,  strict 
attention  to  details  in  all  their  business,  that  they 
make  radical  changes  in  marketing,  reducing  the 
size  of  packages  when  necessary,  that  they  use 
very  generally  the  California  methods,  and  that 
especially  in  seasons  of  plenty,  all  products  be¬ 
low  the  better  grades  be  used  as  by-products, 
marketing  no  premature  or  imperfect  fruit  of  any 
kind.  Doing  this,  we  feel  sure,  will  once  more 
bring  the  business  to  a  very  profitable  and  paying 
basis,  and  happiness  and  wealth  to  our  people. 

A  Boy's  Tomato  Crop. 

S.  P.,  Stockdale,  Kan. — On  page  07 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  an  article  on  raising 
tomato  plants.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
think  my  father  and  I  did  better  than 
that  on  our  place.  We  got  a  box  about 
12x20  inches,  and  five  inches  deep,  filled 
it  with  rich,  sandy  loam,  and  sowed  the 
seeds.  Livingston’s  Beauty  and  Living¬ 
ston's  Perfection  were  the  varieties 
sown.  In  one  corner  were  a  dozen  tree 
tomato  plants.  When  they  were  all 
two  inches  high,  before  they  had  started 
the  middle  leaves,  they  were  trans¬ 
planted  into  another  box.  We  counted 
them,  and  there  lacked  only  a  few  of 
400.  In  the  latter  half  of  April  they 
were  transplanted  to  the  open  field  that 
had  never  been  manured.  They  were 
set  3x5  feet,  not  trellised,  and  they  mat¬ 
ted  the  ground.  They  grew  finely  till 
May  19,  on  which  day  they  were  frosted, 
and  most  of  them  killed,  but  were  re¬ 
placed  by  plants  under  glass,  and  enough 
added  to  make  566  altogether.  Besides 
what  we  had  to  eat  and  put  up,  we  sold 
§78.30  worth.  We  set  the  tree  tomatoes,  \ 
but  two  of  them  died.  Three  stakes 
were  driven  by  each  of  the  plants.  The 
stakes — not  the  plants — were  seven  feet 
long,  and  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 

We  wrapped  binding  twine  around  the 
three  stakes  at  each  plant.  We  had  our 
finest  tomatoes  from  these,  although  we 
had  some  very  fine  ones  from  the  others. 

Best  Locality  for  Apples. 

C.  P.  A.,  WOODBRIDGE,  CONN. — I  was  < 
interested  in  reading  the  opinion  of  apple  ! 
growers  as  to  the  best  locality  in  which 
to  grow  choice  apples  of  high  quality. 

The  replies  indicate  that  fine  apples  can 
be  grown  over  a  large  area  of  our  coun¬ 
ty.  I  am  sure  that  we  can  grow  as 
fine  fruit  in  New  Haven  County,  Conn., 
as  can  be  grown  anywhere  ;  and  we  can 
grow  varieties  here  that  are  too  tender 
for  the  higher  land  further  north.  No 
better  fruit  was  ever  grown  than  was 
grown  within  10  miles  of  New  Haven 
last  season;  and  the  only  trouble  was  the 
great  proportion  of  second-rate  fruit, 
due  to  a  lack  of  the  common  precautions 
against  insects  and  fungi.  Only  a  very 
small  per  cent  of  growers  here  sprayed 
their  trees,  and  not  one  in  fifty  put  his  berry  plants. 

( Continued  an  next  page.) 


Indicate  as  surely  as  any  physical  symp¬ 
tom  shows  anything,  that  the  organs  and 
tissues  of  the  body  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  nourishment.  They  draw  their 
sustenance  from  the  blood,  and  if  the 
blood  is  thin,  impure  or  insufficient,  they 
are  in  a  state  of  revolt.  They  demand 


Hood’s  Pills 


easy  to  buy,  easy  to  take, 
easy  in  effect.  25c. 


Plants 

Com, 

Beans, 

Ensilage. 

Distributes 

Fertilizer. 


6  to  8  Acres 
Planted 
Per  Day,  and 
in  one  Operation. 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


mC  ■CCTV-POTATO*BUG  WAGOJ^' 

OAl  I.  I  I  "and  Choice  Seed  Potato  Cir¬ 
cular  free.  Address  MICHAM  &  WARN,  Richards,  O. 


POTATOES 

By  planting-  our  Famous  Northern 
Grown  Seed.  Earliest  in  the  world. 
You  can’t  afford  to  plant  old  played  out 
sorts  this  season.  Catalogue  free.  .  Local 
agent  wanted. 

b.  I,.  MAY  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 
POTATO  DEPT.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


We  also  make  Potato  Cutters,  Paris  Green 
Sprinklers,  Potato  Diggers,  Potato  Sorters,  &c. 
Every  machine  warranted. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 
ASPINWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  pass  us  by,  if  you  are  looking  for  Reliable 


SEED  POTATOES 


We  handle  Aroostook  County  (Me.)  stock,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  our  Seed  to  be  pure  and  true  to  name.  Send  for 
catalogue;  mailed  free. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  I. 


**■  ■  Rj  with  every  dollar  order,  and  $500  in 
CASH  PRIZES.  Carman  No.  1 
and  27  other  varieties  new  SEED 
POTATOES.  Also  Roses,  Plants,  Vines,  COLUM¬ 
BIAN  RASPBERRY,  etc.  Rock  Bottom 
Prices.  Free  Catalogue  to  any  address.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  ENTERPRISE  SEED  UO., 

Mention  this  paper.  NEWARK  N.  Y. 


ftOC_®hoicl!  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, 
I  wlfllwCSl  American  Wonder,  Vick’s  Champion 
Potatoes,  $2.50  per  bbl.  Catalogue  Free. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON.  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Sir?  EARLIEST  IN  WORLD 

Potato.  Guaranteed  earliest  in  cultivation.  One 
pound  50  cents.  BROWN  BROS.,  Thorn  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Dn*atftne-Freeman  and  Irish  Dalsy,  Maggie 

rUIalUCS  Murphy,  Early  Ohio  and  Orphan. 
$3.50  per  barrel.  Catalogue  Free. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


JERRARD’S  SEED  POTATOES 


FOR  SALE  SEEDPOTATOES. 

R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  strictly  pure,  medium  size,  $2.50  per 
barrel,  180  pounds;  per  bushel.  $1.  Seconds,  $1.50  per 
barrel.  Also  Learning  Seed  Corn.  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  BUTLER,  Everittstown,  N.  J. 


are  always  THE  BEST.  Grown  from  pedigree  seed  in  the 
new  lands  of  the  cold  North-East,  they  yield  Earliest  and 
largest  crops  in  every  climate. 


JERRARD’S  NORTHERN  SEEDS 


produce  earlier  vegetables  than  any  other  on  earth. 
OUFfNEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE.  Address 
The  George  W.  P.  Jerrard  Co.,  Caribou.  Maine. 


0nQr|  Prtfofnnn— Freeman.  Early  Sunrise.  Vick’s 
O0CU  rUlQlUCO  Perfection  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  Green  Mountain,  American  Wonder.  Maggie 
Murphy.  $1  per  bu.  Also  a  choice  quality  of  Seed 
Buckwheat.  A.  M.  BURNETT,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 


AFTER  YEARS  OF  EXPERIMENTING  8IMKI1 

we  have  secured  the  best  and  most  IbIBI  IjBMK§ 
prolific  Potato  in  existence.  THE 

yields  125  for  one,  excellent  eater;  ten  days  earlier  than  Ei 
Rose.  Any  farmer  can  make  a  fortune  with  these  Potatoes.  Pr 
per  pound  (will  produce  125  pounds);  six  pounds.  #5.  Prep 
P  A  anywhere.  Send  SUimp  for  testimonials.  Add] 

O  |  IE  MOHAWK  V  ALLEY  SEED  CO 

I  CAN  A  J  O  H  ARIE ,  N.  Y. 


ft  I  «  1  1  _  _  Colvin’s  New  “IDEAL,” 

VGufl  MflTOTnOO  best  new  potato.  Carman 
OGGU  I  UtulUGu  No.  1, Banner, E. Norther, 
20  var.  Dutton  Flint 
Corn,  Seed  Oats,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  etc.,  at  HARD 
TIMES  PRICES.  Price  List  Free.  Address 

GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm.  Dalton.  Pa. 


Limited,  but  pure  and  clean  stock. 

Carman  No  l..Per  bbl.,  $12.00;  bush..  $5.00;  pk.,  $1.50 

Freeman.. . Per  bbl.,  3.50;  bush.,  1.50;  pk.,  .50 

R.  N.-Y.  No.  2 — Per  bbl.,  3.00;  bush..  1  25;  pk.,  .40 
DR.  JABEZ  FISHER.  Fitchburg.  Mass. 


POTATOES 


Northern  grown  potatoes  best  to  plant. 
Get  Carman  No.  3.  Irish  Daisy,  Irish  Cob¬ 
bler,  etc.,  of  G.  B.  PICKERING  &  CO., 
Growers  and  Dealers  in  Potatoes  for 
Seed.  Fishers.  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


1  have  all  the  leading  new  and  standard  varieties. 
Send  5c.  for  tuberof  Irish  Daisy  or  Columbian.  Whole¬ 
sale  Catalogue  Free.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.Y 


Willson  Seedling  —  long  white  vigorous  grower; 
heavy  cropper:  late.  Peck,  40c.:  bu.,  60c.;  bu..  $1. 

White  Star— long  white;  fine  table.  Peck,  30c.;  bu.. 
50c.;bu.,$l.  Breese’s  Prolific— red  early.  Peck.  50c. ; 
bu.,  $1.25.  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2— white;  fine  table 
Peck,  50c.;  M  bu.,  GOc. ;  bu.,  $1.25.  No  charge  for  sacks. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN.  Harford.  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FUIHI UCQ  Sample  Tuber. 

Northern-grown  Seed  from  natural  potato  soil;  no 
blight,  no  rot.  500  bushels  White  Star,  choice  selected 
stock,  at  $2  per  180  pounds,  in  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  here. 
100  bushels  good  seconds,  at  $1.50  per  180  pounds. 

W.  E.  MANDEVILLE.  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y 


60  cents  per  pound,  $5  per  peck,  $40  per  barrel ;  Carman 
No.  1,  $1.25  per  peck,  $5  per  bushel,  $13  per  barrel ;  Free 
man.  Early  Sunrise,  Early  Rose,  Early  Puritan,  New 
Queen,  $3.25  per  barrel;  Green  Mountain,  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2,  Monroe  Seedling.  White  Star  and  the 
Maggie  Murphy,  I  will  put  in  this  list  for  30  days  at 
$2.50  per  barrel;  any  other  variety  you  may  want 
write  and  I  will  send  you  prices  on  them  that  will 
surprise  you.  Drop  me  a  card  for  new  Price  List. 

C.  E.  KELLEY.  Newark.  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

■  WIUIWVWI  sold  Qut  j  stm 
have  a  limited  stock  of  Sir  William,  Olds’  World’s 
Fair,  American  Wonder,  Everitt’s  Colossal.  Everitt’s 
Heavy  Weight,  Irish  Daisy,  Maggie  Murphy.  Irish 
Cobbler.  Carman  No.  1  and  Rhode  Island  Early  Rose. 
If  you  want  to  crowd  to  the  front  in  potato  growing, 
don’t  miss  getting  seed  of  the  Sir  William.  Olds' 
World’s  Fair.  Everitt’s  Colossal,  Irish  Daisy,  Carman 
No.  1  and  Irish  Cobbler.  Don’t  delay  and  get  left. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List  at  once. 

GEO.  W.  MACE,  Greenville,  Ohio. 


1  have  a  new  Potato  that  1  originated.  It  is  the 
leader  to-day.  Also,  BERRY  PLANTS  for  sale.  Send 
for  catalogue;  it  is  free. 

WM.  GOODSITE.  Bogart,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


PFHImRFF  2ncl  crop  P°tat<>es.  with  new  blood; 

LUlUilLL  superior  to  ail  others  for  seed. 

I  flflfl  flflfl  berry  Plants’  none  finer,  none 
I j  UUUi  UUU  truer.  Asparagus, Eggs,  etc.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  J.  W.  HALL.  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


PiirO  QqqH  of  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Poten- 
|  L|  |  H  OHHIJ  tate,  Hampden  Beauty  and  Monroe 
County  Prize  Potatoes,  $2.75  per  bbl., 
$1  per  bushel.  C.  H.  THOMAS.  West  Rindge,  N.  H. 


Second  crop  E.  Rose  Potatoes.  $2 
per  bushel.  $4.50  per  barrel,  f .  o.  b. 
S.  M.  GORDY.  Galestown.  Md 


Ps*l70  PnlalflOe  F0R  SALE.  I  offer  my 
I  11X6  I  U IQ IU 69  prize  stock  of  GREAT 
DIVIDE  Potatoes  at  30c.  per  pound;  four  pounds  for 
$1.  postpaid.  A.  P.  MILLER,  Box  88.  Akron.  Ohio. 


THRFF  BEST  NEW  POTATOES.— Carman  No  3, 
I  llliLL  lib.,  50c.;  Carman  No.  1,  ^  peck,  $1;  Irish 
Daisy,  75c.  $  peck.  One  lb.  each,  three  lbs.,  postpaid, 
$1.  Don't  miss  my  prices  on  Poultry;  Potatoes  by  the 
barrel,  and  Fruit  'Press.  V.  Stonerad,  Lewistown,  Pa 


I  Potatoes  for  Sale.  $1.50  and  $2.50  per 
I  barrel.  Supply  limited. 

CHAS.  C.  FITCH.  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 


GEORGE  SISSON,  La  Plume,  Pa. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(continued). 

fruit  on  the  market  in  good  shape.  There 
needs  to  be  a  vast  improvement  m  the 
way  farmers  handle  their  fruit  for  the 
local  markets,  before  one  can  fairly 
judge  of  the  possibilities  of  this  branch 
of  farming.  While  good  apples  sold  here 
for  $1  per  bushel,  equally  good  apples 
mixed  with  poor  ones,  went  slow  at  50 
cents. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Cow  Peas  Compared. 

O.  O.  G.,  Aylett,  Va. — I  firmly  believe 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  done  its  readers 
no  greater  service  than  in  impressing 
upon  them,  as  it  has  by  line  upon  line, 
the  value  of  Crimson  clover  as  a  soil  im¬ 
prover.  1  am  no  chemist,  but  I  can  see 
very  plainly  how  important  it  is  to  have 
some  crop  upon  the  land  in  winter, 
whose  roots  will  catch  up  the  fertilizing 
elements  that  would  otherwise  be  washed 
out  by  the  leaching  rains.  I  believe  that 
whenever  the  ground  is  in  condition  to 
leach,  the  clover  roots  are  in  condition 
to  grow  and  take  up  those  fertilizing 
elements.  Then  as  a  nitrogen  trap,  the 
clover  is  right  there  ready  and  waiting 
to  catch  the  nitrogen  brought  down  by 
the  snows,  and  to  feed  upon  the  free 
nitrogen  in  the  air. 

As  valuable  as  Crimson  clover  is  as  an 
improver,  I  consider  cow  peas  still  more 
valuable.  The  seed  for  an  acre  will  prob¬ 
ably  cost  rather  more  than  the  clover 
seed,  the  preparation  of  the  ground  less. 
Is  not  the  shading  of  the  ground  in  sum¬ 
mer  as  important  as  the  roots  in  winter? 
I  find  that  it  takes  pretty  good  land  to 
grow  a  crop  of  Crimson  clover,  while 
p3as  will  grow  on  land  too  poor  to  grow 
anything  else.  Indeed,  we  speak  here  of 
dead  poor  land  as  “  land  that  is  too  poor 
to  sprout  black-eye  peas.”  Peas  will 
make  a  growth  of  two  feet,  and  have  a 
good  crop  of  peas  on  the  vines  on  land 
that  would  not  grow  Crimson  clover  six 
inches  high,  while  on  land  that  would 
bring  a  good  crop  of  clover,  the  growth 
of  pea  vines  would  be  so  rank  one  could 
hardly  get  through  them — the  vines 
several  feet  in  length  though,  of  course, 
lodged,  and  the  yield  of  peas  from  10  to 
30  bushels  per  acre  according  to  the 
season.  Just  think  of  the  fertilizing 
value  of,  say,  20  bushels  of  peas  to  the 
acre,  whether  fed  on  the  land  or  plowed 
under.  Youhave  in  the  peas  1,200  pounds 
of  high-grade  fertilizer,  not  to  speak  of 
the  vines,  roots  and  leaves,  and  the  shad¬ 
ing  of  the  land.  Then  peas  make  a  most 
excellent  hay,  though  hard  to  cure.  Even 
then,  the  land  is  improved  by  the  shading 
and  the  mass  of  roots  left  in  the  soil. 

I  have  never  known  peas  tried  as  en¬ 
silage  ;  but  have  often  thought  that  they 
would  be  the  best  stuff  that  ever  went 
into  a  silo.  For  hay  or  ensilage,  a  little 
corn  ought  to  be  mixed  with  the  peas  to 
keep  them  from  lodging.  Last  year,  I 
sowed  my  orchard  to  peas,  and  though 
we  had  no  rain  from  May  2  to  July  23, 
and  many  of  the  peas  never  came  up 
(they  were  plowed  in),  the  remainder 
held  up  by  a  few  weeds  were  nearly 
shoulder  high,  and  in  some  places  ran  to 
the  tops  of  the  trees.  I  don’t  expect  to 
use  any  other  fertilizer  in  my  orchard 
but  peas  with  a  little  potash  and  South 
Carolina  dissolved  rock  until  I  can’t  plow' 
the  orchard  any  longer.  VVe  of  the  South 
know  something  of  the  value  of  peas. 
Tell  your  readers  of  the  North  and  West 
to  try  them  in  a  small  way  at  first  ;  to 
sow  1  bushel  to  the  acre  at  any  time 
from  June  1  to  July  15,  put  in  with  drill 
or  harrow. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Arkansas  Station  (Fay¬ 
etteville)  has  issued  bulletins  on  cow  pea 
culture. 


"  The  Light  and  Potato  Sprouts.” 

J .  Q..  Smithport,  Pa. — Does  the  light  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  causing  potatoes  to  turn  yellow 
after  being  put  in  the  cellar,  or  is  it  the  wind 
alone  that  is  accountable  for  it  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  indeed,  the  light  has  all  to 
do  with  it.  Keep  them  in  the  dark  until 
you  wish  them  to  sprout — in  the  spring. 

E.  A.  R. ,  Alton,  III. — Are  you  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  wrong  in  the  above  statement?  What 


harm  does  -light  do  to  potatoes  intended 
for  seed  ?  Everybody,  of  course,  knows 
that  light  greens  potatoes,  and  thereby 
spoils  them  for  eating  purposes.  But  for 
seed,  I  think  such  potatoes  are  prefer¬ 
able,  especially  as  far  south  as  this, 
where  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  pota¬ 
toes  from  sprouting  during  the  winter. 
Potatoes  that  sprout  in  the  dark,  make 
long,  white  sprouts  that  get  knocked,  or 
have  to  be  pulled  off,  weakening  the 
potatoes  by  that  much  ;  while  potatoes 
exposed  to  light  make  short,  stubby 
sprouts  very  hard  to  knock  off,  that  take 
root  when  planted,  grow  stronger,  ma¬ 
ture  earlier,  and  are  more  productive 
than  seed  that  has  been  kept  in  the  dark 
and  sprouted,  as  is  almost  sure  to  be  the 
case  as  far  south  as  this.  The  ideal  way 
to  keep  seed  here,  I  believe,  is  to  keep 
the  potatoes  on  shallow  shelves,  not  over 
two  deep,  the  shelves  whitewashed  above 
and  below,  and  the  whole  kept  in  a 
place  as  light  as  possible. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  something  faulty  in 
both  the  question  and  answer.  Seed  pota¬ 
toes  will  keep  best  if  placed  in  a  cold, 
dry  cellar.  If  the  cellar  is  damp,  warm 
and  light  as  well,  sprouts  will  start  early, 
and  grow  fast.  We  have  always  approved 
of  placing  sound  potatoes  in  warmth  and 
sunlight  for  a  week  or  more  before  cut¬ 
ting  them  for  seed. 

Another  Success  With  Potato  Sprouts. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 

New  York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN. 

Pittsburgh. 

BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 


COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 

CORNELL, 

Hu  (Tala. 

DAVIS- CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. 

ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 


M0RLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MIS30URI. 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL, 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 

SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN. 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 

ULSTER. 

New  York. 


^  ^  'A 


he  old  saying 


that  “  goods  well  bought  are  half  sold  ”  is 
true  of  Pure  White  Lead.  Dealers  cannot 
afford  to  sell,  or  painters  to  use,  unknown 
or  inferior  brands  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
Reputation  is  capital,  and  can  only  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  selling  or  using  the  best  materials. 
Responsible  dealers  sell,  and  practical  paint¬ 
ers  everywhere  use  these  brands. 


Any  desired  shade  of  color  may  be  easily  produced  by  using 
National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  tinting  colors.  Sample  card  ol 
colors  and  pamphlet  is  sent  free. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


WHERE  NOTHING  ELSE  WILL  GROW,  PLANT  QAAAI  I  M  IT 
THE  NEW  FORAGE  PLANT  OMvMLIIXL 

Produces,  When  Established,  90  TO  180  TONS  OF  FODDER  PER  ACRE  IN  ONE  YEAR 
PRRFECTLY  HARDY  eron  in  Slberin.  ENDURES  SEVEREST  DROUGHT  WITH  IMPUNITY.  Grows  on  poorest  west* 
land*  or  wettest  places.  Require.*  no  plowing  before  planting.  THRIVES  where  no  other  plant  will  GROW.  ONCE  PLANTED, 
POSITIVELY  STANDS  FOREVER.  MOKE  NUTRITIOUS  THAN  CLOVER  OR  LUCERNE.  STEMS  AND  LEAVES,  GREEN  OR 
DRY,  EAGERLY  EATEN  BY  ALL  CATTLE.  Gives  4  to  5  cuttings  a  year  $  ran  he  cured  for  Winter.  GREW  14  FEET  HIGH  BY 
JUNE,  AT  AMES,  IOWA.  Kxoelient  sol I-en richer.  Easily  eradicated.  Affords  shade  to  cattle  In  Summer.  CATTLE  CANNOT 
TRAMPLE  IT  OUT.  Seed  has  sold  at  $1,000  a  pound  $  Roots  at  $2.50  each.  Endorsed  by  highest  authorities  and  25  journals. 
STRONG  ROOTS,  WARRANTED,  25c.  j  $2.50  PER  12,  MAILED.  Seed,  10c.  per  pkt.;  $2.50  per  ox.  Send  for  Sacnllne  hook  with 
■  a  ^  particulars  and  testimonies.  Beware  of  spurious  seed. 

.  BLANC  &L  CO.,  Original  Introducers,  314  316  N.  11th  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


\j.  O.,  Albion,  N.  Y. — I  took  one  pound 
of  the  Great  Divide  potato,  cut  the  tub¬ 
ers  to  one-eye  pieces  and  placed  them  in 
a  hotbed  about  four  inches  apart  l}4 
inch  deep.  About  May  1,  when  the 
sprouts  appeared  above  ground,  I  re¬ 
moved  the  pieces,  slipped  off  the  sprouts 
and  set  them  out,  and  put  the  cut  pieces 
back  in  the  hotbed  to  sprout  the  second 
time.  When  the  sprouts  were  above 
ground,  I  slipped  them  and  set  them  out 
as  before.  When  150  sprouts  were  set 
out,  we  had  a  rain,  and  it  rained  for 
about  three  weeks  ;  all  the  plants  set 
out  were  lost  before  we  had  fair  weather, 
the  sprouts  on  the  sets  in  the  hotbed 
were  from  five  to  seven  inches  in  height ; 
they  were  then  slipped  and  placed  in  a 
hotbed  and  in  five  days  I  cut  off  the 
tops  and  rooted  them  in  another  hotbed. 
Four  times,  the  sprouts  were  slipped 
from  the  sets  ;  three  times  I  took  cuttings 
from  the  tops.  The  sprouts  from  the  sets 
the  fifth  time  were  slow  to  start  ;  a  few 
failed  to  sprout  at  all.  I  gave  them  the 
best  of  cultivation  and  watered  them 
several  times  through  the  dry  spell. 
They  all  did  well,  but  the  potatoes  from 
the  rooted  tops  were  the  largest  and  best 
shaped,  but  not  so  many  in  the  hill  ;  but 
equaled  in  weight  the  others.  The 
yield  was  670  pounds.  I  also  took  three 
pounds  of  the  Early  Fortune  potato  and 
treated  them  the  same  as  the  Divide  ;  300 
plants  were  lost  of  this  variety  ;  the 
rooted  tops  did  the  best,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  other  kind.  The  yield  from  this 
one  was  950  pounds.  I  would  not  grow 
them  in  a  greenhouse  ;  some  would  have 
small  tubers  and  no  roots  and  soon  die. 
Some  varieties  will  do  better  than  others 
in  growing  tubers  from  the  rooted  tops. 


BEST  in  the  world.  1  cent  and  up  for 
well  filled  p’kgs.  Send  names  for  Pret¬ 
tiest  Free  Catalogue  ever  Printed. 

Big  lot  of  EXTRAS  FREE  with  every  order. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


Known 
Everywhere. 

Sold  Everywhere. 
r  _  Grown  Everywhere.  wi 

Ferrys  Seeds 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them  Send  for  * 
Ferry’s  Seed  Animal  for  1895. 
Invaluable  to  all  plantersand  lovers 
of  Fine  Vegetables  and  Beautiful 
Flowers.  Write  for  it— Free. 

I>.  M.  FEItKY  CO., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


HAPHI-KI  QFFnQ  •'*’  Packages  as  large  and  as 
UHnULIl  0LCU0  good  Garden  Seeds  as  are 
put  up  in  the  United  States  for  $1.  Catalogue  Free. 
O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


V 
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Weak  Mothers 

and  all  women  who  are  nursing  babies,  derive  almost  incon¬ 
ceivable  benefits  from  the  nourishing  properties  of 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

This  is  the  most  nourishing  food  known  to  science.  It  en¬ 
riches  the  mother’s  milk  and  gives  her  strength.  It  also 
makes  babies  fat  and  gives  more  nourishment  to  growing 
children  than  all  the  rest  of  the  food  they  eat. 

Scott  s  Emulsion  has  been  prescribed  by  physicians  for 
twenty  years  for  Eickets,  Marasmus,  Wasting  Diseases  of  Children, 
Coughs,  Colds,  Weak  Lungs,  Emaciation  and  Consumption. 

Send  for  pamphlet  on  Scott's  Emulsion.  FREE. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  50  cents  and  $1. 


OGU  l 


GRASS  IS  KIN 


Wo  are  the  only  seedsmen  making  the  growing  of 
farm  seeds,  grasses  and  clovers  a  great  specialty.  Our 
Extra  Grass  and  Clover  Mixtures  last  a  lifetime  with- 
out  renewal.  Prices  dirt  cheap.  Mammoth  farm  seed 
catalogue  and  sample  of  Grass  Mixture  free  for  7  c. 
postage.  JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO..  La  Crosse.  WIs. 


ADiilCnU  Oi  DUED— Thl'  largest  handler 

UltlmOUIl  ULUVCnof  American- 
grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


RELIABLE.  SURE  TO  GROW. 

Vegetable 
and 

Flower. 


TESTED. 

Famous  Central 
Park  Lawn  Grass 
Seed. 

Choicest  Collections.  Latest  Novelties. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  with  instructions  for  culture  mailed  free 

Herrmann's  Seed  Store,  413  E.  34th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y 

near  L.  I.  Ferry. 


SEEDS 


$255,00  FOR  EARLY  TOMATOES. 

This  wonderful  Early  Tomato  lias 
proved  a  great  success  for  earliness, 
I  smoothness  and  quality.  Perfect 
,  ripe  fruit  has  been  produced  in  less 
than  50  days.  We  offer  8255  for 
,  ripe  Tomatoes  grown  in  the  least 
•  number  of  days  from  day  seed  is 
planted.  All  climates  and  soils  have 
equal  chance.  Full  instructions 
with  seed.  We  own  it  all. 

-  SUItEIlEAD  UAH BAG E— 
is  all  head  and  sure  to  head,  of  large  size,  excellent  quality 
and  a  good  keeper.  .Single  heads  have  weighed  GO  lbs. 

JAPANESE  (ILIitl  RING  UUUUAIBER-A 
wonderful  variety  from  Japan,  and  will  climb  a  trellis, 
wire  netting,  or  any  support  6  to  8  feet.  Fruits  early  ana 
continues  throughout  season ;  long,  tender,  excellent  for 
pickling.  Pleases  all,  and  a  wonderful  curiosity. 

EARLY  FORTUNE  POTATO.51  bills,  given 
away— Earliest  Potato  grown,  and  has  proved  it.  A 
Potato  Grower  writes:  "Planted  Early  Fortune  5  weeks 

‘forissi  o0is%t££M nm 

yielding  over  three  times  as  ^ 
many,  quality  excellent,  and 
sure  to  be  a  great  favorite.,, 

W e  want  a  great  test  made  in  1895  ^ 
and  will  give  Free  one  barrel  of  rv 
seed  to  growers  of  the  largest  yield 
from  one  whole  potato  in  each 
State  and  Territory.  Instructions 
with  Potato.  Cannot  he  obtained 
elsewhere.  One  Potato  is  worth  , 

$1 .00  to  any  person. 

We  will  send  a  package  each  of 
Early  Tomato,  Hurehend  Cab¬ 
bage,  Japanese  Climbing  Cucum¬ 
ber,  and  one  whole  Early  Fortune  A  wmr 

Potato  (packed  from  frost)  with  4  WEEKS  FROM  PLANTING. 

a  ftardT°:n  Annuftl»  (nothing  published  like  it)  for  onlr  25  cents. 
^V,If  2,’ou  8e,,,l  “liver  or  M.  ().  we  will  add  Free  a  Floral 
Calendar  for  1895.  a  work  of  art  in  colors.  Order  at  once.  Address 

t  A1RVJLFW  SEED  FARM.  Box  Rose  Hill.  S.  Y. 


CORN 


-Try  Ited  Tip  White  Eight-rowed  Corn;  one 
of  the  earliest,  one  of  the  best.  Catalogue 
O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS 


BOOTS,  largest  lot  in  the 
L.  S.  C.  White  Conovers, 
Barr's  Palmetto  and 
Elmira,  Japan  and  other 
Plums.  Strawberry,  Sweet  Potato  and  all  other 
Vegetable  Plants.  Celery  plants  a  specialty.  All  at 
half  price,  quality  considered.  Price  list  free. 

1.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD,  Iona,  Gloucester  County,  N.  J 


Grass  & 
Grain 


Seeder 


sows  timothy,  clover  and  all 
other  seeds  perfectly  even.  (10 
acres  a  day.  Saves  %  labors 
seed,  200.000  In  use.  Sent  on 
trial.  Special  price  and  cir¬ 
culars  tree.  CHAMPION 
8££D£K  CO.  Ur Imna, I  nd. 


r  ■ 


SEND  5TAfAP 
FORSAnPLff 
AND  CATALOGUE 


,  &IAH0H&  PACKAGE  CQ. 

>  Rochester, 

j*,,  18  Furnace  Street,  N.Y  w 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  814  marks,  or  1054  francs. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 
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We  judge  that  many  of  our  readers  are  planning  to 
celebrate  1896  with  a  big  potato  crop.  We  have  half 
a  dozen  requests  for  advice  about  treating  a  light  soil 
so  as  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  vegetable  matter 
in  it  before  potato  time  in  ’96.  One  way  is  to  sow  oats 
early,  and  plow  them  in  when  of  good  size,  sow  buck¬ 
wheat  and  follow  with  Crimson  clover.  Another  is  to 
sow  cow  peas  or  Canada  field  peas,  plow  them  in  and 
sow  Crimson  clover.  Some  fertilizer  may  be  needed 
for  the  oats  or  the  peas.  In  either  way,  w  ith  a  favor¬ 
able  season,  the  land  should  be  in  fine  condition  for 
potatoes  in  ’96. 

0 

A  man  in  Austria  advertised  a  cure  for  dropsy.  The 
patient  was  to  follow  a  certain  diet,  eat  large 
quantities  of  parsley,  drink  but  little,  take  certain 
exercise  and  swallow  given  doses  of  a  very  expensive 
gray  powder.  Many  “  cures”  were  reported.  Analysis 
of  the  powder  showed  that  it  was  tobacco  ash — evi¬ 
dently  the  residue  from  cigar  smoking.  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  was  that  a  fraud?  The  parsley,  the  dieting,  and 
the  exercise  helped  the  patient !  He  wouldn’t  have 
carried  out  this  system  unless  he  had  been  forced  to 
pay  a  big  sum  for  the  tobacco  ash  !  That’s  the  seller’s 
argument !  Is  it  correct  ? 

O 

It  is  said  that  good  venison  is  far  more  abundant 
and  cheaper  in  the  German  markets,  than  in  the  cities 
of  this  country.  In  the  large  German  parks  and 
forests,  deer  breeding  is  conducted  with  system — with 
more  science  than  cattle  are  bred  on  our  Western 
plains.  The  result  is  a  large  annual  supply  of  deer 
meat,  which  really  provides  a  profitable  income  from 
such  lands.  Of  late  years,  German  foresters  have  im¬ 
ported  bucks  of  the  American  Wapiti  deer  to  cross  on 
the  small  Red  deer  of  Europe.  This  cross  has  been 
very  successful,  and  will  be  continued.  This  shows 
how,  with  careful  system,  even  the  wild  lands  may  be 
made  to  add  to  the  world’s  supply  of  meat. 

O 

We  have  often  spoken  of  the  value  of  waste  molasses 
as  food  for  stock.  This  substance  is  a  drug  on  the 
market  near  the  Louisiana  sugar  plantations.  In 
these  times,  even  sugar  barons  must  economize ; 
hence  men  are  studying  how  to  get  value  from  this 
molasses.  The  Louisiana  Planter  tells  of  a  farmer 
who  feeds  it  to  his  w  orking  mules.  The  molasses  is 
put  in  a  shallow  trough  and  the  mules  lick  it  up  at 
their  pleasure.  They  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  when 
it  is  fed  in  this  way,  soon  learn  not  to  eat  too  much. 
Three  or  four  pounds  per  day  of  this  waste,  saves 
eight  or  more  pounds  of  grain.  The  feeding  in  shallow 
troughs,  and  keeping  it  always  before  the  mules, 
work  better  than  mixing  it  with  the  other  food  ;  for 
when  fed  in  that  way,  the  mangers  are  sure  to  become 
sour. 

0 

The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  has  been  tak¬ 
ing  a  census  of  the  horses  w  ithin  the  city  limits.  There 
are  4,380  stables,  containing  69,212  horses,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  a  little  less  than  five  per  stable.  In  363,  but 
one  horse  each  is  kept,  while  nearly  two-tliirds  of  them 
shelter  between  one  and  ten.  Each  of  80  stables 
shelters  more  than  100  horses.  Few  mules  are  seen. 
The  horses  within  a  radius  supplied  by  New  York, 
will  probably  bring  the  number  up  to  100,000  or  more. 
Suppose  that  each  gets  10  pounds  of  hay  per  day,  this 
calls  for  50  10-ton  car-loads.  Then  there  are  numerous 
cows  kept  in  the  outlying  suburbs,  many  shipments 
are  made  coastwise  and  to  more  distant  points,  the 
cattle  boats  take  considerable  quantities,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  direct  exports.  All  these  will  probably 


aggregate  50  more  car-loads,  and  bring  the  daily  re¬ 
quirement  up  to  at  least  1,000  tons.  Quite  a  quantity 
for  only  one  item  of  the  great  city’s  daily  supplies. 
Do  a  little  figuring  on  this,  and  estimate  how  much 
grain — oats,  corn,  etc. — will  be  needed  in  addition. 
How  much  will  it  cost  to  shoe  this  army  of  horses  ? 
How  much  will  it  take  to  keep  them  a  year,  and  what 
will  these  supplies  be  worth  at  present  prices  ? 

O 

Here  is  a  Crimson  clover  report  from  southwestern 
Illinois  : 

The  Crimson  clover  I  sowed  last  August,  is  all  frozen — only  a 
few  spires  left.  It  was  sown  in  clean  corn  ground.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  was  17  degrees  below  zero.  I  shall  sow  more  this  summer. 

Wait  a  while  before  you  pronounce  that  “  all  dead.” 
It  will  look  better  in  April  or  May  than  it  does  now. 
Leave  a  portion  of  that  field  as  late  as  possible  as  an 
experiment  to  see  what  the  clover  will  come  to.  That 
last  sentence  shows  the  right  principle. 

Q 

The  South  buys  less  of  her  meat  than  formerly,  but 
the  bill  is  too  large  yet.  This  is  the  way  a  Southern 
writer  puts  it  : 

Do  you  know,  my  friend,  that  you  can  turn  off  a  Utter  of  pigs  at 
the  same  time  your  wife  will  hatch  a  flock  of  young  chickens,  and 
can  put  your  pigs  on  your  Bermuda  grass,  and  by  the  time  the 
wife  or  poultryman  can  have  the  chickens  large  enough  to  bring 
40  or  50  cents  per  head  in  market,  you  can  put  your  pigs  on  the 
market  at  $5  to  $7  each  ? 

Think  of  a  State  that  can  produce  the  grass  and  clover 
crops  grown  in  Louisiana,  importing  meat.  You  might 
just  as  well  think  of  sending  marble  or  granite  from 
Georgia  to  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire — or  bringing 
nitrate  of  soda  from  Peru  to  replace  the  nitrogen  that 
leached  out  of  your  barnyard ! 

0 

In  referringto  the  presence  of  the  San  Jose  scale  in 
New  Jersey  two  weeks  ago,  we  did  not  refer  to  the 
work  done  by  Win.  Party  in  fighting  this  pest,  because 
we  stated  the  week  before  that  he  has  used  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  protect  his  customers.  From  the  first  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  insect  on  his  trees,  Mr.  Parry  worked 
faithfully  to  clear  his  nurseries.  Further  than  that, 
he  has  cheerfully  furnished  the  authorities  in  other 
States  a  list  of  the  parties  to  whom  he  has  sent  trees 
in  the  past  few  years.  One  can  see  how  important 
this  is,  if  the  pest  is  to  be  stamped  out.  In  order  to 
know  where  to  look  for  it,  the  entomologists  must 
know  where  any  infested  trees  have  gone.  It  would 
be  well  if  Mr.  Parry’s  example  were  followed  by  other 
nurserymen.  As  it  is,  we  would  without  hesitation 
use  trees,  from  his  stock,  that  have  been  carefully 
treated  with  the  gas. 

0 

With  our  ordinary  conception  of  Paradise,  we  would 
expect  that  all  the  poetry  would  be  knocked  out  by 
reducing  it  to  plain  facts  and  figures.  The  reader 
may  judge  whether  this  is  so  as  regards  that  “Wis¬ 
consin  paradise”  mentioned  on  page  200.  These  figures 
speak  for  themselves.  We  do  not  think  a  careful  study 
will  show  anything  impossible  about  them.  The 
prices  are  fair,  and  the  yields  are  reasonable.  The 
items  of  income  for  the  wife  are  all  in  reason.  And 
yet — how  about  the  99  who  would  start  like  this  one 
and  end  in  failure  ?  What  is  the  real  secret  of  success? 
Is  it  something  about  the  man  himself  ?  Can  we 
imitate  his  methods  exactly,  yet  fail  because  we  can¬ 
not  copy  his  personality  ?  That’s  a  good  thing  to 
think  over  this  week,  in  view  of  the  different  opinions 
expressed  in  this  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Q 

The  true  status  of  the  farmer's  wife  in  the  farm 
partnership,  is  receiving  considerable  attention.  Is 
she  an  equal  partner  in  all  things  ?  If  not,  shouldn’t 
she  be  ?  An  instance  illustrating  one  phase  of  this 
subject,  is  related  by  a  Western  paper.  An  old  couple 
who  had  reached  the  allotted  threescore  and  ten  years 
of  life,  sold  for  a  snug  sum  the  farm  which  had  been 
earned  and  improved  by  their  united  toil.  The  bar¬ 
gain  had  been  made,  the  papers  drawn,  and  the  sig¬ 
natures  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife  were  all  that  was 
needed  to  complete  the  transfer.  The  former  signed 
— first  of  course — but  the  latter  declined,  saying  that 
she  had  spent  her  life  in  making  the  farm,  had  never 
in  all  those  toilsome  years  had  anything  she  could 
call  her  own,  and  now  she  would  not  sign  away  her 
title  without  some  consideration  which  should  be  her 
very  own.  The  husband  failed  to  move  her  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  prospective  purchaser,  fearful  of  losing 
the  farm  for  which  he  had  bargained,  asked  her  how 
much  she  would  take  to  sign  the  deed.  After  a  great 
deal  of  hesitation,  she  thought  she  ought  to  have  $2. 
This  munificent  sum  was  paid  her,  whereupon  she 
immediately  signed  the  deed.  As  she  turned  the 
silver  dollars  over  in  her  hand,  she  laughed  gleefully 
like  a  child  over  a  new  toy,  and  said,  “  Well,  well  ! 
this  is  the  first  money  that  I  ever  had  in  my  life  that  I 
could  call  my  own  and  spend  as  I  may  wish  to  do,  to 
suit  myself.”  This  needs  no  comment.  We  don’t 


believe  that  there  are  any  such  cases  in  The  Rural 
family.  But  don't  you  know  of  some  that  would 
parallel  this — to  some  extent  at  least? 

0 

Our  friend,  page  199,  thinks  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  in¬ 
juring  the  majority  of  American  farmers  by  its  policy 
of  urging  farmers  to  study  and  adopt  new  and  pro¬ 
gressive  ideas.  If  we  understand  his  argument,  it  is 
that  the  one  farmer  who  pushes  ahead  and  brings 
every  possible  fair  device  of  business,  science  and 
mechanics  to  his  aid,  works  an  injury  to  the  49  who  do 
not  or  cannot,  because  he  thus  produces  more  than  two 
per  cent  of  all  the  50  men  formerly  produced,  and 
thus  leaves  less  than  98  per  cent  for  the  other  49  to 
divide  between  them.  On  the  same  principle,  this  man 
would  wipe  out  all  the  great  advancements  in  science 
and  industry  that  have  changed  civilization.  Every 
one  of  them  has  taken  labor  away  from  a  certain  class 
of  men,  and  wrought  ruin  to  those  who  were  unable 
to  change  their  methods  of  doing  business.  Yet  the 
world  at  large  has  been  made  better  for  them.  Life 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  made  easier,  though  with 
these  changes  has  come  an  unfair  division  of  the  new 
wealth  created  by  them.  It  would  be  business  suicide, 
however,  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  give  up  its  policy  of 
urging  farmers  to  do  better  farming,  for  the  men  that 
cry  down  improvements  would  make  little  effort  to 
support  a  paper  that  tried  the  impossible  task  of  hold¬ 
ing  back  invention  and  human  enterprise. 

0 

BREVITIES. 

Just  spell  out  superior — s  up  e. 

Now  you  know  what  that  means  very  well. 

And  now  spell  inferior — i  n  f  e. 

Only  three  letters  changed  In  the  spell, 

But,  oh  !  There’s  a  margin  as  wide  as  the  poles 
Betwixt  i  nf  and  sup. 

With  i  nf,  fortune  crawls  into  her  holes, 

But  she  crawls  out  with  good  sup. 

For  give  inf  the  first  place  if  you  will, 

And  down  foot  goes  the  s  u  p  e. 

Then  knock  out  the./'  and  your  prospects  will  chill 
For  in  supe  sir — that’s  just  where  you’ll  be. 

A  saucey  fruit — the  quince. 

Show  no  courtesy  to  the  cur. 

What  will  close  an  open  question  ? 

What  object  made  you  subject  to  debt  ? 

Southern  farmers  should  use  the  harrow  more. 

“■Blood  will  tell !”  Certainly.  A  good  story  or  a  bad  one. 

A  stockman  in  Dakota  telephones  over  a  barbed-wire  fence. 

Will  a  shredder  properly  prepare  corn  for  the  silo  ?  Why  not  ? 
It  takes  bees  to  minister  to  a  fruitful  glass-house  marriage — 
page  213. 

What  do  you  think  of  those  Colorado  cats  (page  197)  that  guard 
the  farm  crops  ? 

The  “  Balanced-Ration  ”  poetry  on  page  213,  is  written  by  a 
friend  who  doesn’t  do  so  often. 

We  tell  you  on  page  201  how  to  start  melons  on  sods.  Can’t  you 
start  some  of  your  summer’s  work  on  the  same  principle  ? 

Some  of  the  drought-stricken  farmers  are  forced  to  pay  cash  for 
making  affidavit  that  they  have  no  money  with  which  to  buy 
seeds  ! 

Carbolic  acid  is  the  saving  principle  in  a  henhouse  whitewash. 
Would  that  some  of  our  “  investigating  committees  ”  would  use 
more  acid. 

Since  that  article  on  “  abandoned  ”  Vermont  farms  was  pub¬ 
lished,  several  men  in  the  Far  West  have  written  to  learn  how 
they  can  get  farms  “  back  East.” 

Wiiat  is  the  experience  of  farmers  who  have  taken  children 
from  public  or  charitable  institutions  to  bring  up  ?  Was  the  object 
a  charitable  or  business  one  ?  What  was  the  result  ? 

The  proprietors  of  that  “Wisconsin  paradise”  were  not  above 
hanging  out  their  shingles  and  advertising  what  they  had  to  sell. 
Where  is  your  signboard  ?  Too  proud  to  do  a  retail  business  ? 

How  firm  a  foundation  with  roosts  should  prevail  ?  You  need 
nothing  more  than  a  movable  nail.  You  fasten  the  roost  and  a 
harbor  you  make,  for  vermin  the  hen’s  health  and  vigor  to  take. 

The  “Louisiana  purchase”  was  the  greatest  and  most  profitable 
land  deal  on  record.  The  United  States  Government  secured  this 
laud  at  an  average  of  two  cents  an  acre!  Think  of  its  present 
value  ! 

Don’t  sow  Crimson  clover  seed  this  spring  with  oats  or  other 
grain,  and  then  say  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  advised  it.  We  don't  advise 
it.  Don’t  sow  it  on  the  wheat  stubble  and  expect  a  crop.  It  needs 
a  clean  and  fine  seed  bed,  or  it  will  give  you  a  nightmare. 

The  wife  said  :  “  Did  any  one  ever  admit  that  present  times  were 
good  ?  My  experience  is  that  ‘good  times’  never  come — they  are 
always  used  for  comparison — something  that  used  to  be  or  is  going 
to  be.  When  we  get  to  them — they  are  not  there.”  How  about 
that  ? 

Here’s  something  we  have  said  before— like  all  good  things, 
’twill  stand  repeating — we’ll  say  it  till  your  heart  is  sore  from 
good  intention’s  steady  beating.  Now  spring  is  creeping  o'er  the 
land,  give  good  resolve  a  steady  jog,  sir  ;  go  out  and  take  that 
pen  in  hand,  and  right  the  wrongs  of  Mr.  Hog,  sir  ! 

The  English  papers  continue  to  talk  about  milking  machines. 

It  is  admitted  that  they  do  not  milk  clean,  and  are  not  a  full  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  hand.  It  is  proposed  to  use  them  in  the  dairy  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Australia,  where  cows  are  cheap  and  hand  labor  high.  It 
is  argued  that  in  such  a  case,  they  can  afford  to  lose  milk  by  dry¬ 
ing  off  or  injuring  the  cows  rather  than  pay  cash  for  milkers. 

In  buying  hatching  eggs  from  a  distance,  the  rule  is  to  let  them 
stand  quietly  for  24  hours  before  putting  under  the  hen.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  the  egg  have  been  shaken  together  and  displaced  by  the 
journey.  They  should  settle  and  resume  their  perfect  shape  before 
incubation  begins.  Same  way  with  your  plans.  Don’t  rush  them 
into  execution  the  moment  they  strike  you.  Let  them  settle  if  you 
expect  them  to  hatch  anything. 
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The  Best  Fertilizers 

Produce  large  crops,  maintain¬ 
ing  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To 
use  proper  fertilizer  materials 
is  of  first  importance  to  every 
grower  of  crops.  High-grade 
Bone  fertilizers  furnish  the 
cheapest  and  best  plant  food 
known,  and  no  one  can  afford  not 
to  use  them.  We  manufacture 
our  goods  to  supply  a  constant 
source  of  food  for  the  needs  of 
the  plants,  and  to  keep  up  a 
vigorous  growth.  You  will  have 
the  right  material  at  the  right 
time  by  using  our  goods. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  testimonials.  Agents 
wanted  in  sections  unoccupied. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No.  22  7 CULTIVATOR 


Mb.  M.  F.  Ewell,  Marshfield  Hills,  Mass.,  the 
originator  of  the  “  Marshall”  strawberry,  now 
offers  the  plants  for  sale.  They  are  sure  to  be 

rue  to  name  when  coming  from  him. 

So  much  maple  syrup  is  adulterated  that  many 
people  never  know  the  genuine  flavor.  They  have 
an  opportunity  now,  however,  to  get  the  pure 
stuff  of  A.  U.  Wallace,  Lamont,  Wyoming  County, 
N.  Y. — cheap,  too. 

Ground  linseed  oil  cake  makes  an  economical 
feed  for  stock,  and  at  the  low  prices  now  prevail¬ 
ing,  there  is  much  in  favor  of  it.  Spencer  Kellogg, 
Ganson,  near  Michigan  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
will  send  full  information  > 

You  will  need  ensilage  corn  a  little  later,  but 
now  is  the  time  to  secure  it.  T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons, 
Richmond,  Va.,  ax*e  offering  it  for  75  cents  a 
bushel,  bags  included.  They  also  offer  the  black 
cow  pea,  soja  bean,  millet,  etc.  They  send  cata¬ 
logue  free. 

Reports  from  some  quarters  state  that  the 
Columbian  raspberry  canes  are  hardier,  and 
stand  the  winter  where  Shaffer’s  Colossal  is 
killed.  In  some  places,  too,  the  berry  is  re¬ 
ported  firmer  and  especially  adapted  to  canning 
purposes.  The  originator,  Mr.  Jos.  T.  Thompson 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  will  send  circulars  with  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 

The  element  of  doubt  is  largely  removed  in 
chicken  raising  when  proper  methods  are  em¬ 
ployed.  G.  S.  Singer,  of  Cardington,  O.,  makes  a 


Manufactured  by 


«  Canal  St.: 
Springfield, 
Ohio,  and 
Philadelphia, 
Pa-  , 


Manuf’rs 

Buckeye  H 
Grain 

Drills,  |i|| 
Combined  H 
Grain  and 
Fertilizer 
Drills.  ■ 
Complete  line^ 
of  Cultivators, ' 
Hay  Rakes, 
Cider  Mills,  etc. 


ACME  PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

v.,.,r  I  L,CRU8HER  AND.  LEVELER,  ’ 


OUR  NEW  RIDING  and  WALKING 

iSr  \SPRING-T00TH 


1  11  soils, an<1 1111  work  for  which  a  I  (arrow  is  needed 
1  whn«  RthfhfaPUr8*Pulver  ze  lum|)S- lovel  IlI|d  smooth  the  ground! 
^Vkll^“h.eH,“ne..tlIue?urved  coulters  cultivate,  lift  and  turn  the 
g*^^®entire  surface  of  the  soil.  The  backward  slant  of  the  coul- 
SgEBi'*S  prevents  tearing  up  rubbish,  and  reduces  the  draft 
Made  entirely  of  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron, 
1ST  her<!,ore  Practically  indestructible. 

^—CHEAPEST  RIDING  HARROW  ON  EARTH 
0  Sells  for  about  the  same  as  an  ordinary  drag-S*  and  upwards. 

I  deliver  free  on  board  at  distrtbutino  points. 

1  ON  TRIAL  to  responsible  farmers,  to  be  returned  |  AGENTS 
t"  .. -  at  expense,  if  not  satisfactory.  WA  J-prn 

\f*E  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  MILLINCTON%.  j 

■is  paper.}  and  30  South  Canal  Street,  CHICAGO! 


of  sizes 


Suitable 
for  all 
work. 


^ttiscdlancou.o'  §Uvevtt.$infl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUY  ‘“DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 


The  wheels  carry  the  framo  high  above  the  ground 
causing  it  to  be  the  lightest  draft  IluiVimfin  tlm 
world  Ratchet  tooth  noldor;  15  to  18  inches  can  hn 
worn  off  the  tooth.  Agoldon  opportunity  for 


MIXED  PAINTS 


Removes  weeds,  breaks  up  the 


•t,  loosens  the  soil,  increases  crops,  decre: 


- —  — - -  ,  uvj  IO  iik;iioh  can  [)0 

A  golden  opportunity  for  every  dealer 

CORN  PLANTER 

W  W1,th  F ertilizer  Attachment. 

.1  1-'  '  I  IIIVl  t'or  simplicity, neatness, 
I  fitr<"Kttl  ,lI'd  llu™- 


Do  not  buy  untried  infringements  of  our  patented  Woods; 
it  is  tune-tested,  approved  and 

i ted.  Ask  Your  Dealer  For  It.  - ^  ^ 

tented  *°J 

^1,  1886.  ^  ^ 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  House**,  Barns,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’.* 
profit*.  In  use  5 1  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  Farmers* 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  sain  pit  s. 
0.  W.  INGEKSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Recommended 
by  John  Gould, 
ry,  J .  S.  Wood¬ 
ward,  Theo.  Louis,  W.  I. 
Chamberlain,  Waldo  F. 
Brown,  and  every  user. 

u  Modern  Methods, n 

Our  latest  book,  tells  the 
whole  story.  On  request 

sent  FRKK. 

Write  for  it  to-dav. 

49  So.  Market  StM  . 


LADIES!! 


WyWW  Do  you  like  a  cup  of  GoodTea? 
bTB  If  so,  send  this  -‘Ad”  and  15c. 

Hllfll  in  stamps, and  we  will  mail  you 

BUa8r4.yBPBB  a  '4-lb.  sample  best  Tea  Im- 
BrT.'. I  W1  ported.  Any  kind  you  may  se- 
JgflB SSmHu  lect.  Good  Incomes.  Big 

„  premiums,  &c.  Teas,  Coffees, 

baking  Powder  and  Spices.  Send  for  terms. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Universal  Weeder  Co 


,  Boston,  Mass, 


SjTEEL  « 

I  LAND' 
ROLLER, 


the  best,  cheapest 
and  MOST  DURABLE. 

Wo  also  manufucture  Grain  Thresh¬ 
ers  and  Separators.  Sweep  Powers, 
1 ,  2  k  .{  horse  Trend 
Powers,  Hand  and 
— “*97'  Power  Corn  Shell- 
J  era.  Cliilled  Plows, 
Hand  and  Power 
Feed  (’utters, 
Grinding  Mills, 


A-  a  1-horse  Culti  vators 

Empire  Mowers,  Hay  Rakes,  Wood  Saw«,  &c. 

S*  S«  MLSSliVGEU  &  SON,  Tulumy^Ti^, 


OtnpVo  °* ®old 

UldlAd  of  Straw 
Made  and  Saved 

BY  USING 


0ver2(XX)  in  use.  Forty  of  the  heat  Threshing 
Machine  Manufacturers  licensed  to  build  Every 
Stacker  licensed  or  built  by  us.  bears  trade  mark 
shown  in  this  ad.  You  get  the  best  threshing 
machinery  in  (lie  world  of  our  licensees  without 
a  lawsuit.  Ail  infringers  prosecuted  to  the  fullest 
exter.t.  i  armors  gladly  pay  extra  for  threshing. 
Stacks  by  blast  of  fan.  No  men  on  stack.  No 
dust.  Separator  capacity  increased  20  per  cent 
No  moving,  no  setting.  Works  automatically  Is 
equally  adnpted  to  Separators  and  Clover  Hul- 
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Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 
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A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers  ' 
P.  O.  Box  80  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  Vt. 

R- A;  Young,  Bristol,  Vt.,  writes,  he  sawed  15  co: 
wood  twice  in  two  in  less  than  a  day,  with  a  Gi 
one-horse  power. 
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The  problem  of  spending  the  winter 
evenings,  we  may  now  lay  on  the  table. 
The  beau  question  may  linger  yet  awhile, 
for  spring  is  the  proverbial  time  for  such 
fancies.  But  there  is  a  time  and  season 
for  all  things,  and  just  now  is  the  time 
to  finish  the  plans  for  gardening.  We 
wish  to  repeat  a  suggestion  which  we 
saw  last  summer,  and  urge  that  it  form 
a  part  of  the  plans  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  See  that  the  children  each  have 
some  share  in  the  garden.  If  they  show 
little  interest  in  the  ordinary  garden, 
let  them  select  some  of  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties  of  flowers  or  vegetables,  or  some  of 
those  not  ordinarily  grown  ;  this  may 
prove  an  incentive  to  faithful  work. 
The  expenditure  need  not  be  large.  One 
package  of  seed  might  be  divided  among 
several,  and  a  prize  offered  for  the  best 
results.  If  the  children  begin  early  to 
work  for  prize  results,  they  will  make 
the  kind  of  farmers  that  stay  on  the 
farm  from  preference. 

* 

If  such  instances  as  those  described 
in  another  column  by  “  Hybrid, ”  were 
the  general  rule,  the  farmer’s  wife 
would  deserve  all  the  commiseration 
that  is  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  pens 
of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
country  life.  But  these  cases  are  the 
exception.  While  the  rule  of  life  is  to 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  it  is 
also  our  duty  to  learn  where  the  shadows 
are,  and  try  to  lighten  them.  One  need 
not  doubt  the  truth  of  these  assertions 
because  he  has  not  a  similar  case  in  his 
own  neighborhood.  The  foundation  for 
a  better  state  of  affairs  than  those  de¬ 
scribed,  is  laid  when  husband  and  wife 
form  an  equal  partnership,  and  conduct 
their  business  and  pleasure  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  interest  and  mutual  benefit. 
We  are  thankful  that  the  better  way  is 
prevailing.  _ 

THE  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

LOOKING  AT  FARM  LIFF,  FROM  THE  BRIGHT 
SIDE. 

IT  has  been  so  long  the  fashion  to  cry, 
“  Lo,  the  poor  farmer,”  and  to  com¬ 
miserate  still  more  deeply  the  poor 
farmer’s  wife,  that  it  seems  almost  use¬ 
less  at  this  late  day,  to  attempt  to  say 
anything  in  favor  of  farm  life.  Still, 
some  one  has  said  that  “  everything  de¬ 
pends  upon  your  point  of  view,”  and  I 
would  like  to  have  the  subject  viewed 
for  a  few  minutes  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  northern  Ohio  farmer  and  farmer's 
wife.  It  almost  seems  as  though  the 
writers  who  inveigh  so  loudly  against 
the  hardships  and  monotony  of  rural 
existence,  have  been  for  the  past  50  years 
in  a  state  of  somnolency  rivaling  that 
famous  sleep  of  Itip  Van  Winkle,  from 
which  they  have  awakened  sufficiently 
to  rush  into  print,  but  not  enough  to  re¬ 
alize  that  the  world  moves,  in  country  as 
well  as  city.  It  is  true  that  in  some 
sections,  and  in  isolated  localities,  the 
farmer’s  life  may  be  very  dull  and  full  of 
hard,  unprofitable  work  ;  but  his  home 
need  not  be  made  dreary  by  futile  grumb¬ 
ling  at  a  state  of  things  he  is  unable  to 
better.  Content  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  environment  as  of  inner  consciousness; 
and  while  a  healthy  discontent  with 
one’s  life,  and  a  desire  to  improve  it,  are 
commendable,  the  great  mass  of  those 
who  are  wailing  for  better  conditions, 
are  making  no  effort  to  obtain  them,  and 
would  be  dissatisfied  anywhere. 

Decrease  of  Dairy  Work. 

In  this  section,  farm  work  has  been 
shorn  of  most  of  its  old-time  terrors. 
The  cheese  vat  and  the  churn  have  been 
relegated  to  the  neighborhood  factories, 
and  though  it  goes  without  saying  that 
we  still  use  the  milking  stool  and  pail, 
the  housewife  who  is  obliged  to  use 
them,  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The 
advent  of  modern  machinery,  has  greatly 


lessened  the  number  of  men  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  farm  work,  thereby  ren¬ 
dering  it  unnecessary  for  the  housekeeper 
of  to-day  to  run  a  boarding  house  as  her 
contribution  to  her  husband’s  enter¬ 
prises.  The  woman  on  the  average  farm 
has,  with  the  exception  of  washing  a  few 
milk  pails  and  cans  when  the  men  folks 
are  too  busy  to  do  it,  very  few  duties 
which  her  city  sister  is  not  quite  as  likely 
to  have  to  perform. 

True,  the  natural  depravity  always 
lurking  in  the  live  stock  on  the  farm, 
prompts  them  to  take  an  occasional 
outing  in  corn  field,  garden,  or  flower 
bed,  and  such  things  invariably  happen 
in  the  absence  of  the  good  man .  At  such 
times,  the  half  owner  of  the  before  men¬ 
tioned  chattels,  is  likely  to  wish  that  her 
moneyed  interests  were  vested  in  brown 
stone  fronts,  or  even  a  salted  silver  mine, 
before  she  succeeds  in  returning  them  to 
their  proper  places.  But  these  are 
accidents,  only  occasional,  and  doubtless 
on  the  best  regulated  farms,  never  occur 
at  all.  The  success  of  the  farmer’s 
occupation  depends  rather  more  upon 
wind  and  weather,  than  he  considers  al¬ 
together  pleasant,  but  if  he  makes  the 
most  of  his  opportunities,  he  is  absolutely 
sure  of  a  good  living,  which  is  more  than 
his  fellow  worker  in  the  city  or  village 
can  say. 

No  Lack  of  Society. 

The  lack  of  social  advantages,  is  an¬ 
other  bugbear  scared  up  by  many  ;  but, 
except  in  the  far  Western  States,  and  in 
exceptionally  isolated  places,  it  seems 
utterly  without  foundation.  We  cannot, 
it  is  true,  expect  to  obtain  the  best 
talent  of  lecture  bureaus,  or  to  listen  to 
first-class  theatrical  or  operatic  perform¬ 
ances,  but  we  can,  and  do,  have  sufficient 
entertainment  ;  both  social  and  intellec¬ 
tual,  to  keep  us  in  touch  with  the  outside 
world,  and  prevent  our  faculties  from 
growing  rusty  by  reason  of  total  disuse. 
In  the  town  of  which  I  write  (and  it  is  a 
fair  sample  of  all  northern  Ohio  towns), 
we  support  two  churches  and  two  lodges, 
with  their  different  social  organizations, 
and  the  chief  study  is,  not  how  to  escape 
stagnation,  but  how  to  find  time  for  all 
these  outside  duties  and  pleasures. 

Then,  too,  neighborhood  interests  and 
sympathies  are  strong  and  far-reaching 
in  the  country  ;  in  the  city  they  simply 
don’t  exist.  Let  the  farmer’s  house  or 
barn  burn,  and  almost  before  the  ruins 
have  stopped  smoking,  his  neighbors  for 
five  miles  around,  are  on  the  spot  with 
very  practical  demonstrations  of  their 
sympathy  in  the  shape  of  assistance  in 
rebuilding.  Let  illness  attack  the  farm¬ 
er’s  wife,  and  the  hired  girl  question  (and 
it  is  the  most  serious  one  we  have  to 
solve)  is  settled  for  her  by  the  house¬ 
wives  of  the  neighborhood  assuming  her 
duties  in  addition  to  their  own  ;  which 
favors  she  thankfully  repays  in  kind  as 
opportunity  arises.  M.  J.  s. 
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WHY  SHOULD  THESE  THINGS  BE? 

11Y  not  start  a  society  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  cruelty  to  the  farmer's 
wife  ?  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  flagrant 
acts  of  brutality  which  the  laws  of  the 
land  will  take  charge  of,  but  abuses 
which  kill  as  surely  as  a  knife,  club  or 
pistol,  and  which  do  not  come  within  the 
pale  of  the  law.  To  make  my  meaning 
clear,  I  shall  mention  two  cases  which 
have  recently  come  under  my  observa¬ 
tion.  On  a  very  hot  day  last  summer  a 
farmer’s  wife  came  to  my  store,  carrying, 
nearly  four  miles,  a  large  basket  full  of 
butter.  Her  husband  was  at  home,  their 
horse  standing  in  the  stable.  The  work 
was  not  pushing,  although  her  husband 
was  not  an  idle  man  ;  in  fact  quite  the 
other  way.  so  much  so,  that  he  drove  all 
his  boys  away  from  the  farm  by  his 
ravenous  appetite  for  hard  work. 

A  neighbor’s  team  was  tied  at  the  rear 


door  of  my  store,  and  the  woman  who 
had  walked  into  town,  after  exchanging 
her  butter  for  groceries,  was  waiting  in 
order  to  ride  home.  She  thought  of 
something  she  wanted  at  another  store 
in  another  part  of  the  town,  and  leaving 
her  basket,  she  went  on  that  errand,  not 
thinking  to  say  anything  to  me  of  her 
wishes  to  go  along  with  the  team.  When 
she  returned,  the  neighbor  had  gone.  1 
can’t  begin  to  describe  to  you  the  look  of 
pain  that  came  upon  that  poor  woman’s 
countenance.  Tired  before  she  started 
from  home,  she  had  walked  nearly  five 
miles  carrying  a  heavy  basket,  and  now 
had  an  equally  heavy  load  to  be  carried 
back  home.  Something  stuck  hard  in 
my  throat,  and  I  turned  my  head  to  hide 
my  feelings. 

At  another  time,  a  farmer  brought  his 
wife  to  my  store.  She  had  some  butter, 
a  big  lot  of  it,  and  good,  honest,  clean 
butter,  well  made,  showing  her  skill. 
Everything  was  serene,  until  I  began  to 
talk  upon  the  subject  of  a  vacant  piece 
of  land  adjoining  their  farm.  A  cloud 
at  once  came  over  her  face,  as  she  said, 

“  My  husband  has  bought  that  piece  of 
land.  We  had  G5  acres  already,  not  much 
over  half  of  which  is  cleared.”  As  she 
continued  her  story,  her  chin  quivered, 
and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes,  as  she 
said,  “  And  now  every  dollar  he  can 
gather  together,  goes  to  pay  for  that 
additional  piece  of  land,  while  we  need 
so  many  other  things  about  the  house 
and  barn — labor-saving  appliances,  to 
make  things  easier  for  us.  In  all  this 
blizzard  weather,  I  have  helped  milk 
14  cows,  and  made  all  the  butter  alone 
by  hand.  I  am  past  50  years  of  age, 
and  can’t  stand  the  work  as  I  used  to.” 
Now,  what  sort  of  missionary  work  will 
ever  open  the  eyes  of  men  who  belong 
to  the  class  these  farmers  do  ?  Subscribe 
to  a  good  farm  paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y., 
they  won’t,  because  they  don’t  believe 
in  book  farming.  Perhaps  one  could  get 
the  farmer’s  wife  to  take  the  paper ;  it 
is  worth  trying.  At  the  same  time,  let 
me  ask  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  preach  against 
this  awful  inhumanity  to  farmers’  wives. 

hybrid. 

BEGIN  WITH  THE  BOYS. 

ANOTHER  WAY  TO  SETTLE  THE  BEAU 
QUESTION. 

SO  long  as  there  are  young  men  and 
maidens,  there  will  be  the  mooted 
“  beau  question  ”  to  disturb  our  minds  ; 
it’s  forever  old  and  forever  new.  Each 
generation  brings  its  own  perplexities 
and  peculiarities,  yet  do  we  not  see  much 
of  our  own  youthful  follies  and  experi¬ 
ences  lived  over  in  that  of  our  children  ? 
In  all  the  recent  articles  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  the  training,  as  to  hours,  etc.,  has 
all  been  directed  toward  the  young 
girls.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  give  a 
little  of  this  to  the  boys'?  If  we  do  not, 
I  feel  that  we  are  in  danger  of  clinging 
to  that  double  standard  of  morality,  in  a 
day  when  there  should  be  but  one.  If 
we  do  not  wish  our  daughters’  friends  to 
stay  late,  why  do  we  not  teach  our  own 
sons  that  other  parents  are  as  fond  and 
careful  of  their  daughters  as  we  are  of 
ours,  and  it’s  best  that  they  do  not  pro¬ 
long  their  evening  calls  ?  Who  would 
wish  his  own  son  to  be  submitted  to  that 
unpleasant  discipline  which  a  Puritan 
father  is  said  to  have  administered  to  his 
daughter’s  caller  ?  Laying  down  his 


friendly  pipe  by  the  open  fire,  he  said, 

“  Well,  it’s  time  to  wind  up  the  clock 
and  turn  out  the  cats,”  and  one,  at  least, 
took  the  hint. 

I  don't  believe  that  any  true  mother’s 
son  who  has  been  talked  with  and  given 
as  much  confidence  as  the  daughters, 
will  ever  boast  of  “taking  liberties.” 
He  is  above  the  thought.  Can't  we  teach 
the  youth  to  be  boys  and  girls  together, 
friends  and  good  comrades,  and  let  the 
question  of  selection  take  care  of  itself 
in  its  own  due  season  ?  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  said  :  “Nature  makes  every  man 
love  every  woman,  and  leaves  the  matter 
of  mere  choice  to  the  slightest  happen¬ 
stance.” 

Bad  Home  Influence. 

Recently,  while  a  guest  in  a  family,  a 
bright  boy  of  eight  came  running  in 
from  his  play  to  his  mother,  exclaiming, 

“  What  do  you  think  *?  I  asked  May  to 
marry  me  and  she  says  that  she  won  t ; 
to  which  the  doting  mother  replied, 
“  Well,  never  mind  ;  ask  Nellie  to-mor¬ 
row.”  If  at  twice  his  present  age,  this 
precocious  youth  begins  in  reality  to  ask 
this  oft  repeated  question,  whose  will  be 
the  fault  if  he  is  a  nuisance  aud  con¬ 
stantly  refused  ?  Do  we  realize  how 
much,  in  our  daily  conversation  at  home, 
we  speculate  and  talk  of  marriage  in  a 
rather  amusing  tone  ?  This  influences 
the  boys  and  girls,  who  are  really  but 
imitators,  and  often  only  do  things  which 
were  suggested  by  their  parent's  conver¬ 
sation. 

In  many  communities,  the  idea  that 
“  old  maids  are  abominable,”  has  not 
wholly  gone  out  of  date,  and  this  tempts 
the  daughter  to  accept  and  desire  serious 
attentions  earlier  than  she  otherwise 
would.  Those  of  us  who  are  acquainted 
with  Louise  Alcott’s  books,  know  the 
sweet  charm  which  came  from  the  inter¬ 
mingling  of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  there 
is  just  as  much  in  real  life,  if  we  who  are 
older  will  assist  the  young  people,  in¬ 
stead  of  forever  saying,  “Don’t.”  Liberty 
will  never  run  into  license,  when  the 
boys  and  girls  stand  on  an  equal  plane  of 
confidence,  and  are  equally  well  trained 
in  all  those  amenities  which  go  to  make 
up  the  sum  of  life.  When  we  teach  our 
sons  to  treat  other  people’s  daughters 
as  we  wish  our  own  treated,  we  will  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  settling  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  seems  to  perplex  every  age. 

FLORENCE  BROWN. 


MOTHER  LOVE  THE  BEST. 

1WAS  especially  pleased  with  the  arti¬ 
cles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  23, 
in  regard  to  the  bringing  up  of  children. 
I  have  had  some  experience,  and  fully 
indorse  the  sentiments  of  F.  A.  II.  I, 
too,  was  brought  up  in  a  family  where 
no  love  or  care  for  sentiment  was  fos¬ 
tered  or  allowed.  I  never  remember  of 
a  kiss  given  me  even  by  my  mother,  until 
after  my  marriage.  She  held  strict  ideas 
of  propriety,  and  would  allow  no  non¬ 
sense.  As  a  natural  consequence,  I  was 
pleased  to  be  appreciated  by  those  away 
from  home,  and  none  of  my  own  family 
ever  had  my  confidence. 

I  think  parents  lose  a  great  deal  of 
happiness,  when  they  do  not  enjoy  the 
lives  of  those  given  to  them.  I  resolved 
to  do  differently  by  those  that  came  to 
me.  My  love  for  my  children  was  such 
that  it  led  me  to  keep  them  near  my 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


FOR  THAT 

TIRED  FEELING 


I  believe  that  Ayer  s  Sarsaparilla  has  no  equal  as  a  blood-purifier  and 
Spring  medicine.  For  Loss  of  Energy,  That  Tired  Feeling,  for  Debility, 
Dizziness,  Indigestion,  or  Dyspepsia,  or  for  Loss  of  Appetite,  this 
remedy  has  to  me  always  been  an  unfailing  specific.  It  gives  tone  to 
the  stomach,  aids  digestion,  and  exerts  a  beneficial  and  healthy  action  as 
a  brain  and  nerve  restorative.” —Nathan  S.  Cleavkland,  376  Centre 
Street,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
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HIGHEST  AWARDS  AT  WORLD’S  FAIR, 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 

\  and  Bicycle*,  at  Factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per 
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PANNING  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UHDllllllU  D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
and  Farnham.  N.  Y,  Mention  this  papor 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

What  Bicycling  Will  Do  —  Miss 
Frances  E.  Willard  has  written  her  ex¬ 
perience  in  learning  to  ride  a 
Her  letters  are  very  interesting, 
she  is  enthusiastic  over  the  wheel  as  a 
means  of  exercise  and  pleasure,  like  the 
philosopher  that  she  is,  her  pen  is 
tinually  pointing  out  something  of 
consequence  than  mere  pleasuring.  She 
speaks  of  the  effect  which  bicycling  will 
have,  eventually,  on  dress  reform  : 

If  women  ride  they  must,  when  riding,  dress 
more  rationally  than  they  have  been  wont  to  do  ; 
if  they  do  this,  many  prejudices  as  to  what  they 
may  be  allowed  to  wear,  will  melt  away.  Reason 
will  gain  upon  precedent,  and  ere  long  the  com¬ 
fortable,  sensible  and  artistic  wardx’obe  of  the 
1  ider  will  make  the  conventional  style  of  women's 
dress  absurd  to  the  eye  and  unendurable  to  the 
understanding.  A  reform  often  advances  most 
rapidly  by  indirection.  An  ounce  of  practice  is 
worth  a  ton  of  theory,  and  the  graceful  and  be¬ 
coming  costume  of  women  on  the  bicycle  will  con¬ 
vince  the  world  that  has  brushed  aside  the  theor¬ 
ies,  no  matter  how  well  constructed,  and  the 
arguments,  no  matter  how  sound,  of  dress  re¬ 
formers.  A  woman  with  bands  hand  no-  nn  t,». 


ASHTON'S 


bicycle. 

While  6318.- LADIES’  BASQUE. 

basque  closes  invisibly,  and  th 
outline  is  finished  with  folds  c 
con-  velvet.  Pattern  6318  is  cut  in  fi 
more  viz.,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch 
measure. 


Ashton’s 

Salt, 


MACHINERY  T 

flydranlio,  Knnckle  Joint  and  Screw  | 

Presses  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps,  r-2r! 
eto.  Send  for  Catalogue  «..  .  1  £^4 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERTjSdjS 

PRESS  CO.,  “Tt55f 

1 18  W.WatcrSt..  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


but  would  remark  that  the 
Ashton  Salt  sack  is  the  most 
valuable  package  of  any  in 
which  salt  is  put.  In  these 
days  of  close  buying,  it  is  well 
to  bear  this  fact  in  mind.  The 
best  salt  in  the  best  sack  is 
a  good  combination. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 
Agents  for  United  States  and  Canada, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


Foot  Power 

'jJXclr  Screw  cutting 

I  A,ltomatic 

LdlliCS  Cross  Feed 

9  and  12  inch  Swing. 

Now  Doaigns.  Novel  Features. 

Send  for  Catalogue  II. 
SENECA  FALLS  MFC,.  COMPANY, 
2i  Water  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

The  restless  sense  of  wasted  power, 

The  tiresome  round  of  little  things 
Are  hard  to  bear,  as  hour  by  hour 
Its  tedious  iteration  brings; 

Who  shall  evade  or  who  delay 
The  small  demands  of  every  day  ? 

We  rise  to  meet  a  heavy  blow; 

Our  souls  a  sudden  bravery  fills ; 

But  we  endure  not  always  so 
The  drop-by-drop  of  little  ills; 

We  feel  our  noblest  powers  decay 
In  feeble  wars  with  every  day. 

—Elizabeth  Akers  Allen. 

- Atchison  Globe:  “Some  men  like 

women  to  admire  them  for  their  future, 
and  make  no  inquiries  into  their  past.” 

.  . .  .Ram’s  Horn  :  “In  order  to  train  un  a 


For  Catalogue  of  the 
Musical  Instrument 
you  think  of  buying.  Vio- 
lired  by  the  Cremona 
entral  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOK  1806.  CiO  Sample  Stylos 

,ANT>  LIST  OS  4IX)  PKEMIUfo  ARTICLES 
EREE.il AVKKFIELDFCU  CO.CAMZ.OHIO 


Thomas  P.  Simpson. Washington,  0.0. 
No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC 


25=cent  Binder 


We  have  been  looking  for  years  for  a 
cheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  The 
Rural,  so  that  the  paper  could  be  kept 
clean  and  preserved  for  years.  Now  we 
have  it ;  we  can  send  it.  postpaid,  for 
25  cents,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub- 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK 


&Ui0U’ILt»f0usi  gUlvnliiaittjb 

lx  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New- Yorker. 


Warranted 
To  Wash 


AS  CLEAN  AS  CAN  BE  * 

done  on  the  washbourd  in  half  75,000in  I  use 
thotime,  with  half  the  work  of  the  old  way.  Terriff’s 
I  erfect  Washer  will  be  Benton  trial  at  wholesale 
price;  If  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  .Live 
agent*  wanted.  For  terms,  prices,  etc.,  write 
PORTLAND  MFG.  CO.,  Box  14  Portland.  Mich 


Subduing  the  Small  Boy.— The  Out¬ 
look  tells  its  readers  how,  during  the 
Brooklyn  strike,  a  woman  was  called  to 
protect  the  soldiers  and  policemen.  The 
small  boys  made  life  a  burden  for  the 
soldiers,  and  the  police  were  unable  to 
catch  them.  So  we  are  told  : 

At  the  door  of  one  of  the  smaller  schools,  ap¬ 
peared  a  big  policeman.  He  was  tall  and  fat  and 
red  and  mad.  “I  wannt  to  see  the  principall  !” 
he  announced,  as  that  personage  (a  lady)  came 
into  the  vestibule.  “  I  want  yees  to  kape  the  byes 
away  from  the  soldiers  altogither.  They  do  be 
pesterin’  the  life  out  of  ’em.  They  make  us  more 
trouble  than  the  sthrikers;  an’ we  can't  bayonet 
them  little  rascals  !  ”  The  principal  hnallv  asked 


to  leather  :  Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get 
a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a 
half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “  I  low 
to  Take  Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob, 
both  free ;  use  enough  to  find  out ;  if 
you  don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back  and 
get  the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere— handy  cans.  Rest  o  I  f  >r  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PY  MCINP  this  patent  KEFLEC- 
B  I  UOinU  TOR  that  goes  inside 
common  lamp  chimneys,  the  increase  of 
light  is  wonderf  ul.  Every  family  buys 
it.  Sample  one  dime.  Set  of  No-button 
Hook  Shoe  Buttons,  20c.;  Indestructible 
Lamp  Wick.  4c.  Send  25c.  for  the  outfit. 
AGENTS,  male  and  female,  WANTED 
Can  make  *15  to  *20  weekly.  Mention 
this  paper. 

BLISS  NOVELTY  CO., 

WESTBORO,  MASS. 


STJF^M  ENGINEERING  , 

{Stationary ,  Marine ,  Locomotive)  Klee 
tricity  Architectural  <J* Mechanical  Drawing ' 
Plumbing,  Mining,  English  Branches,  Book. 
Ieecp,ng,etc .  Engineers  can  qualify  to  obtain 
licenses.  To  begin  it  is  only  necessary  to 
know  how  to  read  and  write.  Send  for  iree  ! 
CIr,?,ur ;  bating  subject  you  wish  tostudy.to 
1  he  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


lAfAl  I  DADCD:c  taSOc.  a  roll.  Send  8c. 

■  HrCIl  for  100  fine  samples.  *1 

■  ■  will  buy  handsome  paper  and  border  for  a  large 

■  1  room.  Paper  Hangers’  large,  complete  sampe 
hooks,  *1.  Thus.  J.  Myers,  1200  Market  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  preserve  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  ordinary  binder  is  too  expensive. 
This  one  is  so  cheap,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  serviceable,  that  we  think  al¬ 
most  every  reader  will  want  one.  Address 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


DESIRABLE  FARM  FOR  SALE 


WALL  PAPERS 


Send  10  cents  for  postage,  we  will  mail  you  the  largest 
and  best-selected  line  of  samples  at  lowest  prices  in 
the  United  States,  with  instruction  book  free. 
Midien-Sammon  Wall  Paper  Co.  Limited, 
1022  Market  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


seventy-five  acres,  finely  located;  one  mile  or  less 
from  Railroad,  Creamery  and  Village.  School  near. 
Oood  buildings,  steam  heat,  cellars  and  silo  Sugar 
orchard.  Pasture  for  five  cows  with  abundant  water- 
can  winter  more  or  sell  hay.  Hay  cut  mostly  with 
machine.  Lot  wood  and  timber  near  market.  Bargain 
nmv.  HARVEY  JEWELL,  Winchester,  N.  H 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 


MONEY.  MADE 


Belling  Ilevendge’N  Automatic 
l  ooker.  Best  cooking  utensil.  Food 
can’t  burn.  No  odor.  Saves  labor  and 
fuel.  Fits  any  kind  of  stove.  Agents 
yvnnted,  either  sex.  Good  Pay. 
One  agent  Hold  1 7 30  in  one  town. 

Write  for  terms.— _ _ 


„  „  _  ’  ’  *  *  IUI  WHUIB,- - — _ , 

irnmhmHHnmmfmf’l  Baltimore,  Md. 


I 


March  23 


Whole-Root  Apple  Grafts. — How  deep  should 
whole-root  apple  grafts  be  set  in  the  ground  ? 
Should  the  graft  be  covered  below  the  suface  ? 


Ans.— Only  the  tip  of  the  graft  should  project 
above  the  surface. 

Toulouse  Goose  Egos.— Who  in  New  York  State, 
has  Toulouse  goose  eggs  to  sell  ?  l.  h. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

Ans. — There  are  probably  some  in  New  York 
State,  but  the  owners  don’t  advertise  them.  L. 
Hatton,  Russelville,  Pa.,  has  them;  also  The  Pine 
Tree  Farm,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


quickly  restored  to  fertility  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  containing 


"  WORKING  FORCE.” 

On  our  first  page,  you  will  find  a  picture  of  a 
working  force  on  a  small  Georgia  farm.  That 
one  little  steer  must  carry  his  master  on  his  back 
first  of  all.  Naturally,  after  doing  that,  there 
won’t  be  much  of  a  load  possible.  One  barrel  con¬ 
taining  a  second  edition  of  the  farmer  is  about  all 
that  he  can  handle.  While  that  may  be  a  very 
valuable  load  in  one  sense,  there  isn’t  much  imme¬ 
diate  profit  in  it.  The  working  force  must  be  im¬ 
proved  and  strengthened  before  there  can  be  a 
more  profitable  load  in  that  wagon.  We  just  call 
youi'  attention  to  this  in  an  off-hand  way,  before 
the  spring  work  really  opens.  If  you  are  sitting 
down  on  your  working  force — like  that  man  in  the 
picture — you  would  better  hop  right  off  and  walk. 
Better  bring  a  pig  to  town  in  that  barrel,  and 
leave  the  boy  at  home.  And  now,  while  on  the 
“  working-force  ”  question,  webring  forward  this 


A  High  Per  Gent,  of  Potash 


Full  description  of  how  and  why  in  our  pamphlets. 


The  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
will  hold  its  10th  annual  meeting  at  the  Park 
Avenue  Hotel,  New  York  City,  Wednesday, 
March  20. 


It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


They  are  sent  free, 
dollars. 


TpHE  continuous  use  of  Bradley’s 
Fertilizers  for  over  30  years  on 
thousands  of  farms  proves  that  they 
give  perfect  satisfaction  and  are  in¬ 
valuable  for  growing  superior  crops 
of  Qrass,  Grain,  or  Vegetables. 


WE  manufacture  fertilizers  of  ALL 
GRADES,  and  FOR  ALL  crops; 
and,  being  the  LARGEST  MANUFAC¬ 
TURERS  IN  THE  WORLD,  our  facili¬ 
ties  for  furnishing  all  kinds  of  fertilizers 
and  agricultural  chemicals  at  the  lowest 
prices  are  absolutely  unequalled. 


Send  for  oar  illustrated  catalogues,  or  see  our  local  agents, 
before  purchasing  your  fertilizers. 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO 

:e  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS 


HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED  MANURES 


Nitrate  of  Soda 


The  analyses  of  our  Horticultural,  Garden  and  Special  Garden  Manures  have  been  published  in  the  three 
preceding  issues  of  this  paper. 

ALBERT'S  VINEYARD  MANURE  is  the  ONLY  artificial  manure  used  in  two-thirds  of  the  vineyards 
which  produce  the  grapes  for  the  Champagne  manufactured  in  southern  France.  It  is  guaranteed  to  contain 

Thirteen  per  cent  Nitrogen. 

Eleven  per  cent  Available  Fhosphoric  Acid. 

Twenty-eight  per  cent  Potash 

The  roots  of  the  vines  need  not  be  disturbed  in  order  to  apply  it,  and  its  effect  Is  to  increase  both  the  yield 
and  quality  of  the  crop. 

The  guaranteed  analysis  of  Albert's  Fruit-Tree  Manure  will  he  published  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  Prices  and  descriptive  booklet  will  be  sent  on  request. 

ROBT.  L.  MEBWIN  &  CO.,  gJn.tredl spates®’  88  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Best,  quickest  and  cheapest  fertilizer 
known  ;  15 — 16  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen, 
equal  to  20  per  cent  Ammonia.  Don't 
wait  for  years  for  results  from  bone  dust, 
blood,  and  other  slow  manures,  when  you 
can  have  all  your  money  back  in  the 
crop  you  apply  to  it.  The  annual  agri¬ 
cultural  consumption  of  this  article  has 
increased  from  250,000  tons  to  1.000,000 
tons  during  the  last  10  years.  Sold  in  large 
or  small  quantities.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

*  JAS.  S.  BURROUGHS  &  CO., 

50  and  58  Pine  St.,  New  York. 


Bowker’s 

Fertilizers 


More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Vegetables, 

More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


More  Oats  and  Straw 
More  Corn  and  Stalk, 
More  Luscious  Fruit, 


«»««“  GUANO 

MINERAL  *00.00  per  ton. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO. 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


Rich,  powerful,  concentrated. 
They  contain  just  the  materials 
to  make  crops  grow.  They  are 
made  largely  of  chemicals,  and 
besides  starting  the  crops  off  well 
will  “  back  them  up  ”  to  maturity. 


rnTII  [7rn  O— Special  brands  for  all 
111  I  II  /  rllil  crops.  Dealers  and  con- 

la  1 1  I  ILIiaLliw  suiners  address 
HUBBARD  &  CO.,  10  Light  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


Made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  scientiflcally-ms 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitr 
Soda— Sulphate  Potash— Muriate  Potash— Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh— Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphc 
Acid— always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


For  sale  by  agents. 

Agents  wanted  where  we  have  none. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free. 


I  ■  Purest  highest  grades  Bone 

Is  or  I  I  I  I7Q|  O  Phosphates  Potato  Fertilizers 
rrl  1111/  fa  I  ^Catalogue,  explaining  how 
I  Ul  II  I  llaUI  w  to  grow  720  bush.  Potatoes 
per  acre;  corn,  115;  strawberries,  481:  oats.  130,  with 
Fertilizers.  Samples  sent  for  10  cents  postage. 

Bone  Fertilizing  Chemical  Works,  Janesville,  Wis. 


FERTILIZER  CO,, 
BOSTON  &.  NEW  YORK 


We  ship  our  best  A  Y  Y  |  ^ 

Screened  Canada  i\  1—4  1—4 

Unleached  vj  I  I  I  >  K  J 

Hardwood  -*■ 

at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston.  Mass 


UNLEACHED  A  ^Hh  ' 

HARDWOOD  il  kj  JL  JL  J —J  k 

For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford. 


We  want  you  to  sell  Americus  Brand  Fertilizer 
—known  everywhere,  used  everywhere,  appre¬ 
ciated  by  everybody.  Write  us. 

Williams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  Co., 

81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


BAUCH’S  Special  Potato  Manure 

(CONTAINS  OVER  10  PER  CENT.  ACTUAL  POTASH.)  ORIGINAL 

RAW  BONE  MEAL. -Warranted  Pure.  “bawbone”'  I 

BAUGH  &  SOUS  COMPANY,  phosphate.  : 


SNNfWVS  1 
STANDARD 
ROOF\US  ' 


trademark: 


'wmM 


BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Penn.,  extras . 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras  .... 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds .  . 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  extras . 

Firsts . 

Seconds . . 

Thirds . 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 

Poor  to  good . 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark . 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  gathered,  first. 

Western  and  N'western.  average  best _ 

Southern,  fresh  gathered,  prime . 

Duck  eggs.  Md . 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 

Scotch,  per  lfts-lb  sack . 

English,  per  168-lb  sack . 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Per  sack  . 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  sack . 

Jersey,  in  bbls.,per  bbl . 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Per  180  lbs . 

White  kinds,  per  180-lbs . 

Michigan,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 

Jersey  sweets,  fancy  Vineland,  per  bbl  . . 

Double-headed  bbls . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb . 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb  ..... .  . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . ] 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  S'western,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  per  bunch . 

Beets,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart . 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 

Imported  White,  per  100 . 

Imported  Red,  per  100 . 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 

Unwashed,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz  roots . 

State,  per  doz  roots . 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz  bunches . 

Horseradish,  per  lb . 

Kale,  per  bbl . 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz  . 

Southern,  per  basket . 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 

White,  per  bbl . 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl . 
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Branch  Offices: 
ELGIN.  ILL. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


will  be  added  to  your  income  by  the  use  of  the 

United  States  Improved  Separator 

(OHLSSON  PATENTS) 

Made  for  Both  Factory  and  Dairy  Use. 

The  splendid  records  it  has  made  at  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station  Dairy  School,  of 

0.03  of  1  Per  Cent.,  Running  Full  Capacity, 

and  at  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station  Dairy  School,  of 

A  Bare  Trace,  Running  Full  Capacity, 

as  well  as  similar  records  at  other  Dairy  Schools,  are  not  excep¬ 
tions,  but  are  borne  out  by  actual  use  in  the  hands  of  dairymen. 

IVe  have  a  pamphlet  full  of  equally  fine  records.  Send  for  it. 


.6  50®  7  50 
3  00@4  00 
.2  00@2  35 
.2  00@2  25 
.2  50® 2  75 
.2  00@2  25 
.2  00@2  25 
.  1  60@2  00 
2  25®  2  50 
.2  00@2  25 
.1  87@2  12 
.  1  75@2  00 
.1  75@2  50 
,1  50@2  00 


Bemis  Transplanter 

IT  PLANTS 


Sizes  for  One,  Two  or  Three  Horses. 

Patent  Spring  Foot  Latch,  Automatic  Jointer. 
Straight  Steel  Coulters,  or  Rolling  Castor 
Coulters,  and  all  late  Improvements. 


Tomatoes,  Cabbage, 

Strawberries,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Raspberries,  Tobacco. 

WATERS  EVERY  PLANT  AT  THE  ROUTS. 


Box  1/5,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass, 


mproved  for  1895 


O DREADS  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to 
O  the  acre,  and  does  it  better  than  hand  work,  even 
if  a  man  spends  10  hours  on  what  the  machine  will 
do  In  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  that  will  furnish  satisfactory 
references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of 
manure  spreaders  in  the  ivorld. 

KEMD  &  BURDEE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  No.  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


RACE  a: 


Iron  and  Ste 
Roofing, 

The  Pioneers  of 
ing  for  our  Price 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
fiat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICK! 

DURABLE] 
FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingleortlnrools, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  Street,  N.  Y. 


ROOFING 


*•  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  ”  will  quickly  re¬ 
lieve  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh  and  Throat  Dis¬ 
eases.  Sold  only  in  boxes. — Adv. 


ROOFING. 


For  2\i  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

The  J.  W.  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass 


CRUDE  PETROLEUM 


Not  affected 


sTRONGViHicnrnuur.  by«a«e«.- 

Vo  ItUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
K  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
,>eot  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Writefor  samples  <tc. 


Kills,  Exterminates  and  Prevents  Lice 
oh  all  Farm  Animals  and  Buildings : 

Is  a  good  medicine  for  man  or  beast;  preserves  tim¬ 
ber,  and  makes  a  good  paint  when  mixed  with  Vene¬ 
tian  Red,  Prince  Metallic  or  Iron  Ore.  Also  prevents 
and  often  cures  Hog  Cholera,  and  keeps  Hies  away 
from  stock. 

In  5-gallon  cans .  . #1.25 

In  10-gallon  cans .  1.75 

In  1  barrel  lots .  4.00 

Barrel  lots,  or  small  orders  must  be  accompanied  with 
cash  draft  or  Post-office  order.  Make  club  orders 
when  you  can.  It  will  save  freight. 

Send  stamp  for  circular  to  A.  A.  SCOTT  &  CO., 
Producers  and  Shippers,  Lima,  O. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  drill  oil,  gas  and  artesian 
wells.  Correspondence  solicited. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


- — - - - - —  for  BampleH, 

The  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO.,  CAMDEN,N.J. 


j  A  ROOF 

\  THAT  IS 

PROOF 

lAgninst  lightning, fire, 


BENNETT  STUMP  PULLER— 9  Sizes 

anVjn6  P°Wer’ 

e  n  n  e  1 1  ,*  W  e  s  t  e  r  v  i  1 1  Is,  0 . 


wind  &  water.  Both  Iron  &  Steel.  Catalogue* 


prices 


Nileh  Iron  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Niles,  ().  )♦ 


1J5OI50  CIG«RS«3°WATCH$2.95 


CUT  TIII3  OUT  and  send  it  to  113  with  your  name  and 
address,  and  wo  will  send  to  you  by  express,  ono  box  con- 
staining  60  of  Our  Celebrated  Perfect  os  3  1-2  In. 
10c.  Cigars,  and  in  the  same  package  a  genuine 
IIbavy  Gold  Plated  Watch,  stern  winder  and  set- 

1  ter, finely  finished  train  jeweled  baianco,  dust 
^  t^\Pro°fcaso.i'pl,  ndid  timekeeper.  A  written  guar- 

2  \d|inteo  for  6  Years  sent  with  every  watch;  Youex- 
J^flimine  the goodi  and  if  satis factory,  pay  thoox- 

F •G*11*  12.05  and  express  charges,  the  60 
Cigarh  and  Gold  Plat*  Watch  are  your*. 

WESTERN  UNION  MFG.  CO., 

»  281  Wabash  Avc.,  Chicago,  III. 


S/C/M  M!LK{ 


CHGICE  PRODUGTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Hogs,  Lambs,  Calves,  etc. 
Stencils,  etc.,  on  application.  GARNER  &  CO.. 
Produce  Commission  Merchants,  32  Little  12th  Street, 
New  York.  Reference  :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


WHATSTHEgg 

MATTERJpS 
FARM  \Jt 
COVERED  \f 
WITH  STUMPS 


ONEYEAR  TRIAL  FREE 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Daily  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON. 

183  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


A  fine  14k.  gold  plated  watch  to  ever,  readero.thi.i  paper. 
Written  guarantee  for  6  yrs.aentwith  each  watch.  Cutthii 
^  Out  and  send  it  to  us  with  your  ful  1  name  and  address, 
jM^and  wo  will  s«-nd  you  one  of  these  elegant  richly  jew- 
LfiaL  eledrold  finished  watches  by  express  for  examination 
and  if  you  thin  ki  t  equal  in  appearance  to  a  926  gold 
pay  our  sample  price  92.68  and  it  Is  yours. 
L'  |  We  send  with  the  watch  our  guarantee  that  you  can 

,  r,durn  it  at  any  tirne  within  one  year  if  not  satisfac- 

V-^X+j  f.orJ>  and  if  you  sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we  will 
fnEr  tf,v0  you  one  FREE.  Write  at  once  as  wo  shall  send 
out  samples  for  60  days  only. 

CHICAGO  WATCH  CO., 
8iI„  881  YV»tm»h  Are.,  CUIt’AUO 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  batter  and  better  batter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  In  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  in  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  In  Redaction  of 
First  Cost,  In  Its  Increase  In  Yield,  or  In  Its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  ofthe  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Batter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street.  New  York. 


-Send  them  to  WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO. 
229  Washington  Street.  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO 

HEADQUARTERS  FOK, 


rsAWKEYEuRUB  EfStUMP  MACHINE 

Works  on  cither  Standing  Timber  or  Stumps.  Pulls 
mi  ordinary  Grub  In  one  and  a  hulf  iiilnutcH.  Makes  a 
clean  sweep  of  two  acres  at  a  sitting.  A  man,  a  boy 
and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to 
handle.  The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay 
ror  the  machine.  You  can  not  longer  afford  to  pay 
taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land.  Clear  it,  raise  a 
bountiful  crop  with  less  labor  and  recuperate  your  old 
worn  ou  tland  by  pasturing.  It  will  only  cost  you  a 
postal  card  to  send  foran  illustrated  Catalogue,  giving 
price,  terms  and  testimonials.  Also  full  information 
concerning  our  I.  X.  L.  Grubb er.  Iron  Giant  Grub 
ami  Stump  Machine,  Two  Horse  Ifawkeye  and  other 
appliances  for  clearing  timber  land.  Address 
MILNK  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  036  8th  St. ,  Monmouth,  III 

8unn.vKide  Shetland  Pony  Farm.  For  catalogue  ad¬ 
dress  Milne  Bros,  at  above  office  and  number.  Breed¬ 
ers  of  Pure  Shetland  Ponies 


\  W  n  A  fine  14k  gold  pla- 

*  B  WL_.  F_  ted  watch  to  every 

™  reader  of  this  paper. 

•Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  us  with 
iHyour  full  name  and  address,  and  we 
-will  send  you  one  of  these  elegant, 
5  richly  jeweled,  gold  finished  watches 
a  bv  express  for  examination,  and  If 
"  you  think  it  is  equal  in  appearance  to 
any  $25.00  goldwatch  pay  our  sample 
price,  92.75,  and  itis  yours.  Weseixf 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee  thf.t 

(you  can  return  it  at  any  time  within 
one  year  If  not  satisfactory,  and  If 
you  sell  or  cause  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  you  One  Free.  Write  at 
once,  as  we  shall  send  out  samples 
for  60  days  only.  Address 

THE  NATIONAL  M’F’C 
&  IMPORTING  CO. , 

334  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  IU. 


Receive  and  Bell,  in  car  load  lota  and  smaller 


Dairy.  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc. 

free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 

(X7*lnquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


furnished 


PURE  MAPLE  SYRUP 


Warranted  strictly  pure,  light  in  color,  fresh  and  of 
standard  weight.  Season  of  1895  will  be  put  up  in 
sealed  tin  cans,  securely  boxed,  in  March  or  April. 
Price,  $1  per  gallon,  in  lots  of  two  gallons  and  up¬ 
ward.  A,  N.  WALLACE,  Lamont,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.Y. 


i-ui  uaici  Has  taken  first  prizes  at 
County  and  State  Fairs. 
The  sire  of  fine,  large  mules.  Will  be  sold  cheap. 
Addres  li.  G.  TYLER,  Daysville,  Oswego  County , N.Y. 
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BALANCED  PLANT  FOOD. 

Part  VI. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Bone. 


By  comparison,  the  potash  in  muriate 
is  like  second  class  or  “  cooking”  butter. 
You  might  make  it  go  in  a  sandwich  if 
you  put  on  lots  of  mustard,  but  you 
would  run  the  risk  of  losing  trade  by 
doing  it.  The  potash  in  kainit,  and 
other  forms,  is  like  lard  or  suet.  We 
have  seen  men  smear  lard  over  rye 
bread,  and  eat  it  with  great  pleasure. 
Other  people  would  be  made  sick  by  such 
a  sandwich.  Asparagus  might  give  per¬ 
fect  shoots  from  a  heavy  dose  of  kainit 
or  sylvinit,  while  the  same  form  of  pot¬ 
ash  might  ruin  a  tobacco  crop,  or  reduce 
the  sugar  in  beets  by  25  per  cent,  or  give 
a  lot  of  “soggy”  potatoes.  The  sulphate 
and  the  ashes  give  superior  quality  to 
starch-producing  plants.  That  is  their 
only  superiority.  The  other  forms  of 
potash  are  just  as  soluble,  and  are  much 
cheaper.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  you 
can  buy  the  butter  (potash)  for  your 
plants,  by  comparing  prices  per  ton  with 
the  amount  of  actual  potash  in  each 
kind.  For  example,  in  our  table,  sup¬ 
pose  that  wood  ashes  cost  $10  a  ton,  and 
muriate  of  potash  $45.  That  makes  the 
potash  in  the  ashes  cost  nine  cents  a 
pound,  and  that  in  the  muriate  4%  cents. 
The  potash  in  the  ashes  is  worth  one 
cent  a  pound  more,  and  the  phosphoric 
add  in  the  ashes  is  worth  something, 
bat  in  any  event,  you  will  see  that  for 
crops  like  grass  or  grain,  or  for  most 
fruits,  potash  costs  less  in  muriate  than 
in  ashes,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
will  be  just  as  effective. 

We  have  just  had  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  wishes  to  know  whether  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  he  can  raise  a  big  crop  of  corn 
by  using  potash  alone.  You  can  see  how 
impossible  it  is  to  answer  any  such  ques¬ 
tion.  A  man  can't  make  a  sandwich 
out  of  pure  butter.  He  must  make  sure 
of  his  bread  and  meat  too.  Potash  is 
only  one  of  three  essential  elements,  and 
unless  a  farmer  knows  that  his  soil  con¬ 
tains  plenty  of  available  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  he  would  better  feed 
the  complete  sandwich.  To  make  that 
sandwich  for  fruits,  grain  or  grass,  we 
would  use,  by  weight,  about  two  parts 
of  wood  ashes  to  one  part  of  line  bone. 
Now  three  parts  of  bone  to  one  of  muriate 
of  potash,  will  give  a  less  bulky  sand¬ 
wich  for  these  crops,  but  one  containing 
about  the  same  amount  of  plant  food. 
There  is  the  first  comparison  for  you  to 
make  as  to  cost  at  your  farm.  And  now, 
while  we  are  speaking  of  this  need  of  all 
three  elements  of  fertility,  and  the 
peculiar  place  each  occupies  in  the  plant's 
make-up,  let  us  read  this  note  from  a 
Kentucky  farmer.  Perhaps  it  will  make 
the  difference  clearer  still  : 

Field  Analysis  of  Soil. 

A  farmer  walked  over  his  wheat  field  to  see  from 
the  growth  of  the  wheat,  what  kind  of  a  fertilizer 
each  part  of  the  field  might  need.  Where  he  found 
the  wheat  small,  yellow,  stalk  bard  and  slow  of 
growth,  he  said,  “I  will  put  here,  next  year,  stable 
manure,  nitrate  of  soda;  or,  if  I  buy  for  it  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer,  it  must  grade  high  in  nitrogen  or 
ammonia.”  Where  he  found  that  the  wheat  looked 
a  dark  green,  grew  fast  and  tall,  and  lodged  at  its 
heaviest  stage,  he  said,  “  There  is  too  much  nitro¬ 
gen  and  too  little  potash  here.  I  will  put  here  for 
the  next  wheat  crop,  hard-wood  ashes,  kainit,  or 


A  farm  of  420  acres,  having  12,000  fruit 
trees — apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries 
planted  five  years  ago,  can  be  bought  this 
winter  at  a  low  price.  The  farm  nearly 
adjoins  the  city  of  Chillicothe,  O.,  lies  on 
fine  rolling  land  well  adapted  to  fruit 
culture  and  stock  raising.  The  owner 
died  and  the  land  came  into  the  hands  of 
a  corporation  whose  business  is  not  farm¬ 
ing  or  fruit  growing.  It  is  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  address  A.  C.  Houghton,  81 
Wheeler  Building,  Columbus,  O. — Adv. 


some  other  potash  fertilizers.”  Where  he  found 
a  good  growth  and  height  of  plant,  heads  long 
but  grain  small  and  shriveled,  he  said,  “  This 
ground  needs  phosphorus,  and  I  will  buy  for  it 
bone  meal  or  superphosphate.”  But  where  he 
found  the  wheat  plant  small,  sickly,  very  few,  or 
no  tillers  to  a  stalk,  heads  short  and  grain  defect¬ 
ive,  he  said,  “  This  land  could  profitably  take  a 
fertilizer  that  was  a  complete  plant  food.”  Then 
he  said  that  he  thought  it  would  be  still  better  to 
give  the  poorest  land  a  rotation  of  clover,  and 
give  to  it  the  fertilizer  he  would  have  to  give  to  the 
wheat. 

That  puts  before  you  in  a  simple  way 
the  peculiar  needs  of  a  crop  as  shown  by 
its  growth  in  the  field.  For  the  spot  that 
needed  more  potash,  the  question  arises 
— what  form,  of  potash  shall  I  use  ?  We 
know  now  that  the  wood  ashes  will 
supply  it,  and  in  last  week’s  table  we 
learned  how  to  get  it  in  other  substances. 
For  wheat  or  clover,  it  would  be  simply 
a  question  as  to  the  cost  of  a  pound  of 
potash,  for  one  form  will  do  as  well  as 
another  on  these  crops. 

When  we  come  to  talk  of  phosphoric 
acid,  or  the  bread  in  the  sandwich,  the 
problem  is  much  harder,  for  here  we 
find  substances  of  different  degrees  of 
solubility  and  must  consider  the  action 
and  effects  of  a  powerful  acid.  The 
forms  in  which  we  use  phosphoric  acid 
are  as  follows : 

POUNDS  IN  100. 


Wood  ashes .  2 

Ground  bone .  20 

Dissolved  phosphate  rock .  12 

Dissolved  bone  black .  16 

Ground  fish .  7 

Cotton-seed  meal . 3 

Basic  slag .  20 

Tankage .  10 


Some  of  these  substances  contain  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  others  potash  also;  but  we  shall 
discuss  them  now  with  reference  to  their 
phosphoric  acid  alone.  We  shall  regard 
them  as  eight  different  kinds  of  bread 
and  crackers  made  out  of  wheat  in  one 
way  or  another.  Which  shall  we  use, 
and  why  ? 

In  all  these  substances,  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  found  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  We  learned  what  that  is  on  page 
172 — a  combination  of  phosphorus  and 
lime.  What’s  a  superphosphate  then — 
we  hear  lots  about  that  ?  What  does 
super fine  mean  ?  A  good  deal  finer  than 
what  we  call  ue-ground.  A  superphos¬ 
phate  is  just  a  superfine  phosphate — 
more  finely  divided  than  it  was  before. 
Liebig  stated  many  years  ago  that,  with 
a  ton  of  whole  bones,  he  could  grow  a 
certain  crop.  By  crush  ing  them ,  he  could 
do  it  with  1,000  pounds  ;  by  grinding 
them  into  bone  Hour,  he  could  do  it 
with  500,  and  by  grinding  them  still 
finer,  he  could  do  it  with  250 — but  the  last 
“  grinding  ”  must  be  done  with  an  acid. 

In  phosphate  of  lime,  there  is  always 
one  part  of  phosphoric  acid  to  three 
parts  of  lime.  Sulphuric  acid  is  the 
blue,  biting  sulphur  fumes  (which  we 
smell  on-striking  an  old-fashioned  match) 
dissolved  in  water.  These  fumes  alone 
are  called  sulphurous  acid.  Now  when 
the  acid  is  put  with  the  phosphate  of 
lime,  a  chemical  change  occurs.  Two 
parts  of  the  lime  immediately  leave  the 
phosphate ,  and  unite  with  the  sulphur  to 
form  sulphate  of  lime  or  plaster.  That 
leaves  one  part  of  lime  with  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  the  water,  which  forms 
the  superphosphate,  or  a  phosphate 
which  dissolves  in  water.  Think  this 
out  now,  and  remember  it,  because  it  is 
the  most  important  thing  about  the  use 
of  substances  containing  phosphoric 
acid,  as  you  will  see  later  on.  You  see 
how  the  use  of  this  acid  is  really  a  finer 
grinding  than  any  machine  can  do,  be¬ 
cause  it  not  only  divides  the  whole  sub¬ 
stance  into  smaller  particles,  but  even 
breaks  up  the  particles  themselves  so 
that  the  little  plant  roots  can  get  into 
them  for  food.  As  an  illustration,  take 
coal.  As  you  break  it  up  smaller  and 
smaller,  it  burns  out  quicker;  yet  pound 
it  as  fine  as  you  can,  still  the  fire  will 
turn  it  into  coal  ashes  much  finer  than 
you  could  grind  it  with  a  machine. 


Before  we  refer  to  these  eight  forms 
in  which  phosphoric  acid  may  be  bought, 
another  point  must*  be  understood.  A 
fertilizer  analysis  may  tell  us  that  so 
much  is  soluble ,  and  so  much  is  available. 
What  does  that  mean  ?  We  see  from  the 
nature  of  a  superphosphate,  that  it  must 
be  soluble,  since  the  water  of  the  acid 
surrounds  it.  Sugar  and  salt  are  soluble, 
because  they  dissolve  and  spread  all 
through  water.  Soluble  phosphoric  acid, 
then,  means  that  the  original  phosphate 
has  been  treated  with  the  acid. 

What  does  available  mean,  then?  Here 
comes  one  of  the  most  interesting  things 
about  it.  You  drop  a  handful  of  salt 
into  a  gallon  of  water,  and  it  dissolves 
and  scatters  all  over  the  water — every 
part  of  it  being  equally  salty  to  the 
taste.  Pour  that  over  a  bucket  of  bran, 
and  the  salty  water  will  soak  down  all 
through  it  until  every  part  of  the  bran 
will  have  its  share.  You  couldn’t  get 
any  such  perfect  mixture  by  putting  a 
handful  of  dry  salt  in  and  mixing  it  with 
a  stick.  The  water  carries  it  about  far 
more  thoroughly  than  you  can.  In  the 
same  way  the  water  carries  the  dissolved 
phosphate  all  through  the  soil  distribut¬ 
ing  it  everywhere  for  the  plant  roots  to 
take  up.  Then,  of  course,  it  is  washed 
out  into  the  wells,  brooks  and  ditches, 
and  lost  ?  No,  for,  as  we  have  told  you, 
the  soil  is  filled  with  lime.  The  super¬ 
phosphate  was  made  by  taking  out  of 
the  phosphate,  two  parts  of  lime.  Now 
see  what  happens.  As  the  water  carries 
the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  through  the 
soil,  it  meets  lime,  and  a  chemical 
change  takes  place.  One  more  part  of 
lime  unites  with  the  phosphoric  acid, 
and  it  becomes  a  solid  again  which  plain 
water  cannot  dissolve.  It  is  safe  in  the 
soil,  therefore,  because  water  cannot 
dissolve  and  wash  it  out ;  yet  it  is  avail¬ 
able ,  because  the  roots  of  the  plant  can 
use  it  as  the  root  acids,  and  those  in  the 
soil  can  slowly  dissolve  it. 


£Ui£ccUancou,$  ^drrrtbinn. 


Saved  His  Life 

— by  a  fortunate  dis¬ 
covery  in  the  nick  of 
time.  Hundreds  of 
persons  suffering 
from  consumption 
have  had  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  disease 
stopped,  and  have 
been  brought  back  to 
life  and  health  by  the 
‘Golden  Medical 
\  Discovery1'  of  Dr. 
Pierce. 

Years  ago  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  now  chief 
consulting  physician  to  the  Invalids’  Hotel 
and  Surgical  Institute  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
recognizing  the  fact  that  consumption  was 
essentially  a  germ  disease,  and  that  a  rem¬ 
edy  which  would  drive  the  germs  and  their 
poisons  from  the  blood  would  cure  consump¬ 
tion,  at  last  found  a  medicine  which  cured,  98 
per  cent,  of  all  cases,  if  taken  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease. 

The  tissues  of  the  lungs  being  irritated  by 
the  germs  and  poisons  in  the  blood  circulat¬ 
ing  through  them,  the  germs  find  lodgment 
there,  and  the  lungs  begin  to  break  down. 
Soon  the  general  health  begins  to  fail,  and 
the  person  feels  languid,  weak,  faint,  drowsy 
and  confused. 

This  is  the  time  to  take  Dr.  Pierce’s  Gold¬ 
en  Medical  Discovery;  it  drives  the  germs 
and  poisons  from  the  blood,  and  has  a  sooth¬ 
ing  effect  upon  the  dry  cough.  In  cases  of 
bronchitis  the  “Discovery”  is  invaluable. 

“Golden  Medical  Discovery”  increases  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  blood,  thus  invig¬ 
orating  and  fortifying  the  system  against  dis¬ 
ease  and  builds  up  wholesome  flesh  and 
strength  after  wasting  diseases,  as  fevers 
pneumonia,  grip  and  other  debilitating  af¬ 
fections. 

Jno.  M.  HITE,  of  Au¬ 
dubon,  Audubon  Co.,  la., 
says :  “I  took  a  severe 
cold  which  settled  on  my 
lungs  and  chest,  and  I 
suffered  intensely  with 
it.  I  tried  several  of 
our  best  physicians  here 
and  they  gave  up  all 
hopes  of  my  recovery, 
ana  thought  I  would 
have  to  die.  I  would 
cough  and  spit  blood 
for  hours,  and  I  was  pale 
and  weak.  I  was  greatly 
discouraged  when  I  be¬ 
gan  the  use  of  the  ‘  Dis¬ 
covery,’  but  I  soon  got 
better.  It  has  been  five  years  since  I  took  it  and 
have  had  no  return  of  that  trouble  since.” 


J.  M.  Hite,  Esq. 


HKEEPERS  senDcF°r 

■JcLEANTnCS  IN  BEE  CUlYuRE. 

■  1  A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DEC  CIIDDI  ICC 
1  Magazine,  and  Catalog  cf  D  L.  L.  O  U  I  I  L I  L.  O 
WT  Flf  ICE.  TUBA.  I.  ROOT  HO..  Medina.  f> 


FREE 


POULTRY  BOOK,  40  pages.  16 
varieties.  Eggs,  $1  for  13.  DAVIS 
BROS..  Box  E,  Washington,  N.  J 


^ *  f  It*  V S  *r  aint  Strain!  or  Bruise*  ******  ♦♦  ♦  ♦  ► 

EO 

Will  Cure  It  .  - 


I:  St.  Jacobs  Oil 


BLATCHFORD’S 

CALF  MEAL. 

Perfect  Substitute  for  flilk  in  raising  Calves. 
Doubled  in  strength  this  season.  One  lb.  makes 
one  gal.  of  rich  Oruel  as  nutritious  as  milk. 
Sample  25  lbs.,  $1.00.  Pamphlet  ‘‘How  to 
Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without 
nilk,”  with  letters  from  those  who  have  done 

go,  sent  free. _ _ 

J.  W.  BARWELL,  16  Pacific  Ave., Chicago, 

_ Jobberof  Hill  Feeds,  Grain,  etc., _ 

Gluten  Meal,  Pure  Oilmeals,  Undecorticated 
Cotton  Seed  fleal,  Fat  Stock  Corn  and  Wheat 
Feed.  Rice  fleal,  Corn  Bran,  Wheat  Bran, 
riicfdl.ngs,  Flour,  etc.  of  best  qualities. 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger  ;  $1.60  each  ;  9,000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  and  53  Elm  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


STEAK  BOILERS,  & 

use  in  Dairies,  Laundries,  Slaughter¬ 
houses,  Running  Engines,  Pumping  Water 
by  Steam  and  other  uses.  Address ; 
J •  K.  PU  HINTON,  &  CO..  Des  Moines.  Ia. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Gri 

A  boy  can  operate  and 
in  order.  ‘‘Book  On  M 
and  sample  meal  FREE 

All  kinds  mill  machinery, 
mills  built,  roller  or 

Reduced  Price*  for  ’1)5. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N 
270  Day  Street, 


GRINDS  WHEAT, 

rye,  barley  and  oats  fine,  also 
ear  corn;  and  does  it  all  on  one 
set  of  grinders.  Different  from 
Others.  Improved.  Best. 

Special  prices  now. 

(I  al-o  make  5  sizes  of  belt  power  mills.) 

P.  H.  B0WSHER.  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


Horse  Carts 


2  and  4  Wheels.  Write  for 
r  circ’s  and  say  what  you  need. 

HOBSON  &  CO.,  I  Faetory- 

Ko.4  Stone  St.,  New  York.  |  l  atam  v,  1’a. 


BE£?E  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 


Bend  2c*nt  stamp  for  80  page  Eluatr*tvd 
Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness, 
sold  direct  to  consume™  at 
wholesale  prices,  Win  not  buy 
from  first  hands  ana  save  the 
middle-man’s  profit.  A  buggy 
’harness  for  97 ;  a  team  harness 
for  916.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 

^  _ _ _  well  as  though  here  in  person. 

CO.,Mfr».,  So.  |o  Church  St.,  Owcgo,  N.Y. 


DRIVING 

BIT 


King 


THE  BIT  OF  BITS. 

Will  controll  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Sales  Greater  Than  Ever. 
Sample  mailed  XC  for 

Nickel,  $1.50. 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  C0„  RWs’!E’ 


$1.00 


Treat  the  Family  Pet  to  one. 


HUMANE 
BIT 


ROBERT  BONNER  Says: 

“I  am  using  your  bits  at  my  farm,  and  it  affords  me 
great  pleasure  to  say  that  I  never  used  any  bit  that 
works  so  satisfactorily  on  all  kinds  of  horses.  It  has 
only  to  become  known  in  order  to  come  into  general 
use. 

Price  Reduced  to  S>1. 00,  Post-paid. 


They  will  control  the  most  vicious  horse  without 
punishment.  Every  Bit  Tested  and  Warranted.  All 
nickel.  Forged.  The  strongest  bit  made.  Promotes 
speed,  gives  confidence.  Sure  cure  for  pullers,  check 
fighters  and  tongue  Idlers. 

Stop  using  the  cruel  over-draw  bit  and  check  your 
horse  from  the  chin. 

Highest  testimonials  from  Budd  Doble,  Ed  Bither, 
Frank  Starr,  H.  D.  McKinney,  and  one  thousand 
great  horsemen.  Beware  of  infringements.  Don't 
miss  this  chance.  Address 

HUMANE  HIT  CO.,  374  Market  St.,  Newark,  N.  J 


SHOEMAKER’S  POULTRY  BOOKS, 

on  earth,  84  pages  printed  in  colors.  Photo  Engravings 
of  the  largest  Poultry  Farm  in  the  Northwest.  Descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices  of  all  varieties,  over  70  finest  engravings 
you  want  one;  only  15c.  C.  C.  SIlOEJlAKKR,  Freeport,  III 


EGGS  M  FOWLS 

CAD  OKIE  From  50  varieties.  Par  crest 

run  OALC  KAN’fct  In  the  West. 

2000  prizes  at  1 0  State  Show*  I11  1 894. 

Send  three  one  cent  stamp)*  for  best  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  size  8  x  xx,  32  pagres. 

CNAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  BOX  70  COLUMBUS,  0. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

POETRY  OF  THE  BALANCED  RATION. 
Have  you  got  “  the  inspiration”  of  the  feeding 
occupation  ? 

Are  you  “on”  to  scientific  fodder  yet? 

Or,  do  you  think  us  foolish,  as  being  ultra  school- 
ish, 

And  want  to  make  “a-big-red-apple”  bet  ! 

Will  you  spurn  the  willing  teachers,  who  have  at 
heart  the  creatures 

Which  the  wisest  of  us  scarcely  understand  ? 

And  will  you  “wait”  and  “wonder”  and  bid  us 
“  go  to  thunder,” 

While  you  pursue  your  “rut”  in  life  and  land  ? 

Or,  will  you  promptly  borrow,  without  a  fear  of 
sorrow, 

From  the  Bank  of  Information  we  provide  ? 

We  hope  to  rise  in  glory,  from  methods  that  are 
hoary 

And  scatter  funds  of  wisdom  far  and  wide. 

At  every  farming  station,  this  question  of  “the 
ration” 

Should  never  cease  to  be  a  theme  of  gain. 

While  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  pages— ever  open  to  the 
sages, 

Will  chronicle  the  truths  that  never  wane  ! 

Barn  and  Bridge  Floors.— For  barn  and  bridge 
floors,  we  are  using  small,  square  pieces  of  oak 
sawed  3x3  inches.  They  make  a  good,  durable 
floor,  and  one  that  does  not  get  out  of  shape. 

Hughey,  Tenn.  ,r.  L-  G> 

Curing  a  Bad  Habit. — What  will  cure  a  cow  of 
urinating  while  milking?  I  have  a  young  heifer 
which  does  this  invariably  when  I  commence 
milking.  Is  it  a  kidney  trouble  or  merely  a  habit? 

Beverly,  West  Va-  H.  b.  t. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  think,  in  most  cases,  this  is  a 
habit.  A  way  to  stop  it  is  to  have  a  bar  arranged 
so  that  it  can  be  put  across  the  stall  just  above 
the  cow’s  back.  She  cannot  urinate  without  lift¬ 
ing  her  back,  and  this  bar  will  prevent  that.  Put 
in  the  bar  when  you  sit  down  to  milk,  and  take  it 
out  when  done.  At  first  she  will  probably  “hold 
up”  her  milk. 

Scours  in  Pigs. — I  see  inquiries  in  nearly  every 
one  of  my  agricultural  papers  about  a  remedy  for 
scours  in  pigs.  I  have  been  troubled  this  spring 
with  the  same  complaint.  I  give  the  pig  a  dose  of 
castor  oil,  say,  one-half  teaspoonful  to  a  pig 
under  two  weeks  old,  and  more  to  larger  ones;  if 
the  sow  has  been  foraging,  eating  all  kinds  of 
filth,  which  they  will  do  at  this  time  of  the  year 
where  they  have  been  kept  in  the  pen,  I  give  the 
sow  a  tablespoouful  of  the  following  in  each  feed  : 
two  pounds  of  fenugreek,  powdered,  two  pounds 
of  anise  seed,  powdered,  one  pound  of  gentian, 
powdered,  two  ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda,  two 
pounds  of  chalk,  powdered.  I  have  never  had  to 
give  more  than  four  doses  to  a  sow.  If  charcoal 
and  salt  are  kept  where  the  pigs  can  get  at  them, 
they  are  not  as  liable  to  be  troubled  with  diarrhea 
as  where  they  don’t  have  any.  r.  a.  8. 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania  Jersey  Breeders.— We  had  a 
rousing  good  meeting  March  6,  having  a  very 
good  representation  of  Jersey  breeders.  We 
adopted  for  our  constitution  and  by-laws,  with 
some  slight  variations,  that  of  the  Ohio  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
Western  New  York  Association.  E.  H.  Sibley,  of 
Franklin,  was  elected  president;  James  I.  Thomp¬ 
son,  of  Lamont,  vice  president;  J.  C.  McClintock, 
of  Meadville,  Jas.  T.  Armstrong,  of  Pittsburgh,  E. 
B.  Boyle,  of  Washington  County,  C.  H.  W.  Eicke, 
West  Monterey,  J.  Walter  Taylor,  of  Chester 
County,  John  S.  Campbell,  of  Butler,  directors;  R. 
F.  Shannon,  Pittsburgh,  secretary-treasurer.  We 
expect  to  apply  for  a  State  charter  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  A  resolution  was  passed  requesting 
that  the  oleomargarine  law  be  not  repealed.  It  is 
the  wish  of  the  committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge,  that  all  breeders  in  the  State  should  join 
with  us,  making  it  in  truth,  as  well  as  in  name,  a 
State  association.  the  secretary. 

Score  for  the  Bees. — At  the  Oregon  Experiment 
Station,  peaches  were  grown  under  glass  and 
forced,  by  artificial  heat,  out  of  their  natural 
season.  In  such  culture,  it  is  necessary  to  pol- 
lenize  the  flowers  by  some  artificial  means— a 
brush  or  otherwise.  This  is  very  slow,  tedious 
work.  Bulletin  34  of  this  station  tells  what  was 
done:  “Tosave  labor  in  transferring  the  pollen, 
some  trees  were  sprayed  when  in  full  bloom  with 
warm,  and  others  with  cold  water.  This  proved 
very  unsatisfactory,  more  fruit  dropping  at  the 
stoning  period  than  in  the  case  of  .rees  pollenized 
with  the  brush.  As  a  further  experiment,  a  hive 
of  bees  was  placed  in  the  house  when  the  trees 
commenced  to  bloom.  This  was  in  November,  and 
a  heavy  fog  prevailed  for  15  days,  and  although 
the  flowerb  were  constantly  opening  not  a  bee 
showed  itself.  During  the  night  of  the  15th,  the 
fog  lifted  and  the  next  morning  was  bright  and 
clear,  causing  the  pollen  to  burst.  Then  the  bees 
came  from  the  hive  and  kept  up  their  work  for 
eight  or  nine  days.  The  result  was  that  not  a 
single  peach  was  observed  to  drop  at  the  stoning 
season.  So  great  was  the  amount  of  fruit  on  the 
trees  that  it  was  necessary  to  thin  it.  One  tree  in 
the  house  was  securely  protected,  so  that  bees 
could  not  gain  access  to  it,  and  all  of  the  fruit 
dropped  at  the  stoning  period.” 


Asthmatic  Troubles,  Pleurisy  Pains,  and  In¬ 
flamed  Throats,  are  overcome  and  healed  by  Dr.  D. 
Jayne’s  Expectorant— for  over  fifty  years  an  ap¬ 
proved  atand-by  for  all  Coughs  and  Colds.— Adv. 


Stanchions. — Isn’t  the  old-fashioned  stanchion 
good  enough  ?  To  the  milk-producing  farmer,  the 
care  and  comfort  of  the  dairy  cow  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  for  in  many  cases  that  is  the 
source  of  the  whole  income.  Many  men  have 
from  time  to  time  taxed  their  wits  to  discover  a 
better  method  than  the  time-honored  stanchion. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  on  page  138,  gives  some  of  these 
ways  of  securing  cows  ;  no  doubt  they  are  good 
ones,  but  very  few  farmers  use  them,  at  least 
such  is  the  case  here  in  Orange  County,  the  great 
milk  producing  section  for  the  New  York  market, 
where  the  cow  is  nursed  and  pampered  to  induce 
an  extra  flow  of  milk.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
visit  a  great  many  thrifty,  well-to-do  farmers’ 
barns  in  this  county,  many  of  them  new  ones,  and 
I  cannot  recall  more  than  three  or  four  among  the 
number  that  have  a  different  fastening  than  the 
common  stanchion.  The  cows  look  contented  and 
do  well.  It  looks  as  though  the  Orange  County 
farmer  was  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  stanch¬ 
ions.  If  they  were  objectionable  and  a  source  of 
discomfort  to  the  dairy,  they  would  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  something  better.  m.  o.  c.  g. 

Johnsons,  N.  Y. 

Corn  Foddder  in  Manitoba.— We  are  feeding 
milch  cows  for  town  delivery  of  milk,  and  last 
year  grew  nine  acres  of  white  dent  corn,  which 
made  a  fine  stand.  As  we  have  very  little  rain  in 
the  fall,  with  plenty  of  dry  winds,  this  corn  cured 
perfectly  in  large  shocks  by  standing  the  corn  up 
a  few  hours  after  cutting.  In  our  cold  weather, 
we  can  cut  a  month’s  supply  at  a  time  without 
its  heating  in  the  mow.  We  mix  our  grain  feed 
with  the  cut  corn  by  wetting;  the  cows  eat  it 
clean.  Would  The  R.  N.-Y.  advise  building  a  silo 
under  such  conditions  ?  Labor  is  worth  four 
times  as  much  when  the  silo  should  be  filled,  as 
during  the  winter,  and  we  have  very  hard  frosts  to 
contend  with,  which,  I  understand,  spoils  ensilage. 
We  haul  the  corn  direct  from  the  shock  to  cutter. 
W’e  feed  20  pounds  of  dry  corn  fodder,  4  pounds 
each  of  red  shorts  and  chop  barley,  1  oat  sheaf,  8 
pounds,  15  pounds  of  mangels, and  5  pounds  of  na¬ 
tive  hay.  On  this  ration,  with  salt  three  times 
each  week,  and  plenty  of  clean  water  constantly 
before  them,  our  cows,  when  fresh,  give  us  40 
pounds  of  milk  per  day.  They  are  grade  Short¬ 
horns  and  scrubs  such  as  people  wish  to  sell,  as 
few  care  to  sell  their  best,  and  three  out  of  four 
go  to  the  butcher.  Sheaf  oats  may  seem  wasteful 
feed,  but  we  cut  them  green  so  that  the  cattle  eat 
them  clean,  and  with  thrashed  oats  selling  at  18 
cents,  and  thrashing  costing  five  cents  per  bushel, 
we  think  it  economy  to  feed  in  the  sheaf. 

Manitoba.  w.  f.  b. 

R.  N.-Y.— Our  opinion  is  that,  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  will  not  pay  to  build  a  silo. 


TREATISE  OX  THE  HORSE. 

A  new  book,  published  by  Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloau, 
full  of  good  horse  sense  and  practical  hints,  finely 
illustrated,  will  be  sent  free  of  charge,  by  sending 
your  name  and  address,  plainly  written  to 
Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Boston,  Mass.  This  book  is 
positively  free. — Adv. 


Pure  Milk 

Tells  its  own  story  in  Whiteman's  Patent  Standard 
Indicating  Milk  Jars.  Every  jar  shows  the  quality  of 
milk  it  contains.  Full  particulars  and  prices  on  ap¬ 
plication.  A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 

144  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 


IDEAL  BABCOCK 

MILK  TEST! 

Tells  the  Butter  vnlue  [the 
commercial  value]  of  Milk. 
Strong,  easy  to  run,  guaran¬ 
teed  accurate  and 

The  Cheapest. 

Feverine  )  Reliable  remedies 
Gaieties  [  *°r  Milk  Fever 
„  “  s  t  and  Garget. 

Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.  1  to  5  W. Washington  St.  Chicago. 


GARGET,  MILK  FEVER. 

SCOTT'S  |  Positively  cures  caked 
ARABIAN  /-udder  and  garget- 
PASTE  I  will  not  scatter  or  re¬ 
duce  the  flow  A  milk.  t>Oc.  &  $1.00 

SCOTT'S  SPECIAL  FEVER  REMEDY  cure* 
milk  fever;  $1.00  by  mail.  Ask  Drug¬ 
gist  or  Saddler.  Send  for  circulars.  ' 
icott’s  Hoof  Paste  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Saved  by  using  my  Forcept 
and  Nh.\  Make  you  the  most  money, 
Book  on  raising  Hogs,  Free 
J.  W.  REIMERS,  1107  H  Street,  Davenport,  la. 
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POULTRY 
!  SUPPLIES 


Our  new  Poultry  Supply 
Catalogue  is  most  com-  < 
plete  and  has  carefully  re-  ( 
vised.  Prices.  You  need  it  if( 
1  you  only  keep  five  Hens,  f 
I  With  CHICK  MANNA  you  / 
r.  .  ,  i  can  save  every  chick  hatched.  > 

°«r  I  JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

5  217  &  219  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA  ( 

JOCXXXXXXXXXXDOOOOOOOOOOOOC 


CANNED  MEAT  rnis  food  is  nice,  fresh  met 
vnmibu  mkn  1  carefully  cooked,  ground  flr 

EORPnillTRY  seasoned  and  hermetlcal 
■  UlirUULinii  sealed.  Will  keep  an  uDlimit 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  ear 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fow 
Ground  fine,  It  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  ai 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  30  cen 
per  can;  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MKrt 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBOfi 

Bisulphide 


For  killingWoodehucks,  Prairie  Dogs.Gophe 
and  Hats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shippi 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

BDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


IRISH  TERRIERS 


-Of  Choice  Breedi  n 

-  -  - -  for  sale  by 

HUGUENOT  KENNELS.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


GROUND  LINSEED  OIL  CAKE, 

|  Lowest  Price  on  Record,  \  F0R  CATTLE  AND  ALL  stock. 

£  ALMOST  GIVEN  AWAY.  £  SEND  in  YOUR  ORDERS  before  PRICK  ADVANCES.  ONCE 
£  Price  about  same  as  Bran— Feeding  s  USE  IT,  ALWAYS  USE  IT. 

>  Value  Three  Times  as  Much.  5 

_ 5  Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Circular  to 


SPENCER  KELLOGG,  Ganson,  near  Michigan  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


PURE  OLD  PROCESS  GROUND  LINSEED  OIL  CAKE. 

No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  the 
most  essential  elements  in  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Oil  Meal 
NATIONAL  LINSEED  OIL  CO.,  til  Erie  Bank  Building.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  Abbott,  Manager.) 


BEST  INCUBATOR 

1  often  falls  in  its  purpose  because  of  an  inaccurate  i 
regulation  of  heat.  For  16  years  we  have  made  a 
specialty  of  incubator  thermometers  that  are  un-  I 
excelled  for  accuracy  and  sensitiveness.  A  guar¬ 
anteed  thermometer  by  express,  prepaid  for  75c.  1 

TAYLOR  BROS.  CO.  Rochester,  N.  Y.i 


INCUBATORS 

Most  Perfect  Machines,  Best  Material 
and  Workmanship.  Lowest  in 
Price.  Our  Thermo-ltciriilutor 
as  accurate  as  a  Thermometer.  Send 
4<*.  for  large  illus.  Catalogue.  Tells  all 
about  it.  High  Class  poultry  and  Eggs. 
Headquarters  for  Poultry  Supplies. 
PKF.K1.ES8  INCUItVTOH  ANB 
KKOOOF.KCO.,  Quincy ,  111. 


#elf- Regulating 
BROODERS. 


The  PERFECTION  Incubator 


Is  the  Favorite,  and  Is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  Best  Incu¬ 
bator  made.  It  does  the 
work  to  Perfection.  Every 
machine  fully  Warra nted. 
Write  for  Circulars  &  Prices 
The  Perfection  Incubator  & 
Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  &  Cheapest 
for  raising  chicks.  40 1st  Premiums 
4000Testimonials.  Send  forOat’l’g 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  71*  Cardington,  0. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

THE  GRANDEST  OF  DAIRY  BREEDS. 

Combining  tho  richness  of  tho  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  tho  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  UNEQUALEI)  in  producing  tho 
richest  olored  butter  in  mid-winter  on  dry  feed, 
“antlo  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  in  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  tho 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd  " 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  tho  renowned 
Squir  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  tho  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  in  America— Comus,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  ano  Statellite,  son  of  Kohim  head  the  herd.  All 
particulars  in  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S  p.  TABER  WHiLKTTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick.”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

JERSEYS. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  rices. 

ROBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE. 

HINK,  Shinrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


,J.  P 


THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRESi 


For  Sale, 

- - - - -w  3  Heifers, 

nearly  one  year  old,  of  choice  breeding,  and  from  tho 
best  of  stock.  Price  here,  registered  and  crated,  for 
the  three,  $75,  to  a  quick  buyer. 

D.  M.  CAMPBELL.  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


inuudflsuK5.Tou“ 

Brooders.  112  First  Premium 
Send  for  114-page  Illustrated  Catalogi 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CC 
Home  it  City,  Pa. 


Invincible  Hatcher. 

Over  7000  In  use.  Self-regu- 
lating, in  fact  guaranteed  good 
as  tho  beat.  Send  4c.  for  No.  23 
catalog,  tre&tiae  on  Poultry 
raising  &  testimonials  to  liiickpye 
Co.,  Springfield,  0. 


THE  MONITOR 

NlVCU  It  ATOK,  self  regulating. 
Large  Ills.  64  page  catalogue  for 
4  cts.  in  stamps.  Buy  the  IteNt. 
Williams, 54  Race  St., Bristol. Conn. 


*7  TOR  when  you  can  make  your  own  for  les.< 
than  $5.  Send  $1  to  McCOUMAC  &  CO..  New  Concord 
Ohio,  and  get  their  full  instructions  how  to  make  anc 
run  an  incubator.  Brooder  instruction,  $1. 


HENS 


warred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Silver  and  White  Wyandottes 
PRIZE  STOCK.  Eggs  and 
..ho.  XT™  Catalogue  of  America’s 

grhat  HEN  FARM.  free. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Box2,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


EGGS 

culars.  L 


for  Incubators  my  specialty.  From  vig¬ 
orous  crosses  at  $4  per  100;  also  12  varie¬ 
ties  purebred  stock  at  $2  per  15.  No  cir- 
.  H.  MYERS,  Bethlehem  Centre,  N.  Y. 


r  n  R  \  f°r  h:ltching that  will  hatch.  B.  &  W.  P.  Rocks, 
LUUO  W.  Wyandottes,  Indian  Games,  B.  Mlnorcas, 
and  P.  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  BltOOKSlDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Columbus,  N.J 


for  hatching;  $1.50  for  30.  Twenty  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Crushed  oyster  shells 
80  cents  per  100-lb.  bag.  HIGHLAND 
POULTRY  FARM.  Telford,  Pa. 

WP  R  fl  0  kc  — Very  large  Cockerels  and  Eggs. 
1  !■  llUuflO  H.  H.  BONNKLL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  rs.n'CSr 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset.  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet.  Sheep,  Dutch  Melted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland  China.  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


SPRING  is  not  more  WELCOME,  than  selections  from 

“Willswood  Herd” 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

Orders  booked  for  early  farrows.  Catalogue  tells  ALL. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 

Purest  and  Best  Condi  mental  Tonic 

Keeps  stock  in  best  condition;  it  is  reasonable  in 
price.  Send  for  circular  and  sample.  Agents  wanted. 

BIG  BARGAINS. 

#250  buys  Black  Percheron  Stallion,  seven  years  old 
#15<>  buys  Bay,  three  years  old.  both  purebred  and 
prize  winners.  Also  100  bushels  of  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2  potatoes,  at  75  cents  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  Amster¬ 
dam,  sacks  free.  THOMAS  STEELE,  Perth,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRESl^-S™™ 

l»  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together ; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Cold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 

from  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  432  times 
to  men  I  hud  sold  to  before.  I  challenge  any  breeder  in 
the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  E.  W.  DAVIS. 
Torringford,  Conn.,  recently  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Duroc-Jersey  Registered  Pigs 

$(i  at  two  months  old.  $100  can  he  made  annually  from 
a  Duroc-Jersey  Sow.  Also  A.  J.  C.  C.  Butter  Brill  Calf 
at  a  low  price.  E.  J,.  CLARKSON,  14  West  filth  Street, 
New  York.  Refer  by  permission  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Great  winter  layers  and  models  for  general  pur¬ 
poses.  Eggs  from  high  scoring,  vigorous  stock  at 
$1.50  per  15:  $2.50  per  30. 

D.  C.  BASSETTE,  Farmer,  Seneca  County.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

Best  varieties  of 
SEED  POTATOES  at 
PRICES  TO  SUIT 
THE  TIMES. 


BY 

F.  H.  GATES  Sc  SONS, 

BREEDERS  OF  LARGE 

Poland-China  Hogs 

Chittenango,  N.  V. 


America’s  Business  Hen  still  in  the  lead.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $2  per  15;  $3.75  per  30;  $5  per  45;  $10  per  100. 
Illustrated  and  descriptive  circular  free. 


C.  H.  WYCKOFF1,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HULLANU  TURKEYS. 

I  must  close  out  entire  stock  in  next  30  days.  Good 
birds  now  cheap.  One  and  two-year-old  Toms,  $2  to 
$3:  Hens,  $2.50  each.  G.  F.  FELLOWS,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes;  Cheshire  Hogs;  Duck  and 
Hens’  Eggs.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Young  Sows  from  choice 
blood  ready  for  service ;  some 
bred.  Boarsof  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices.  Mention  paper 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  L'oeliranvlile,  Pa. 


Iinifl -  — a-ov  icuui  uesuopnng  rsoars 

UIIIU  and  Sows  bred.  Write  for  bargains;  must  go 
Summer  and  fall  pigs.  E.  Weir  &  Son,  Keinersville,  O. 


Berkshire,  Chester  wht 

Jersey  Red  and  Poland  Chit,, 
'PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

_ _  _ _  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

8.  W.  SMITH,  Cochranvllle,  Cheater  Co.,  Penas. 


PIGS 


Prize  Chester  Whites,  Berksbires,  Jersey 
Calves,  pure  Collies.  Beagles,  Fowls,  noth 
year.  F.  MORRIS,  Norway,  Penn. 


purple 


CUN 


1  WHAT  WE 
SAY  WE  DO 
WE  DO  DO  , 


fill® 


riitlff 

MMtJJfmnui 


i!!ipis| 

an 


March  23 


rFIT  c™;$5.50 

Automatic  Mixer.  Barrel  Attachment. 

Cfi  nnOiniieo  Endorsed  by  the  leading  Entomol- 
CUjUUU  111  UoCi  ogists  oftheU.S.  A  valuable  Illus¬ 
trated  Book  (worth  $5.00)  given  to  each  purchaser. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed*  or  Money  Refunded. 
III. Catalogue  and  Treatise  on  Spraying, Free. 
Our  Agents  aremaking  from  S3  to  SiiOjper  day. 
For  particulars  and  P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO. 
terms,  address  Box  as  Catsklll,  N.Y, 


MAKES  3  COMPLETE. 


WILLSPRAY  10  ACRES  PER  DAY* 


IT  CAN’T  BE  DONE 


— You  can’t  make  a  reliable  spray  pump  if  you  use 
leather  or  rubber  in  valves  or  plunger  ;  if  you  use  an 
open  plunger  ;  if  you  use  thin  linings  of  brass  or  por¬ 
celain.  or  cast-iron  air  chambers,  set  screws  or  bolts 
or  washers.  They  can’t  stand  chemicals  or  hard  ser¬ 
vice.  The  “Eclipse”  uses  none  of  them,  and  stands 
anything  used  in  spraying.  Send  for  catalogue. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich 


FRUITS,  PLANTS  AND  VEGETABLES,  use  ✓’’X  0  r  I  X  X  r~T 

“Always  ready.”  Easily  applied  cheaper  |H  I  J 

than  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  -A.  ^  c  -A.  A.  -A. 

C.  H.  JOOSTEN,  Ho.  3  Coenties  Slip,  NEW  YORK 


From  the  bugs  with  one  of  my 


(GRAY’S  PATENT.) 

If  tried  once  will  never  be  with¬ 
out  it.  Can  sprinkle  more  than 

kone  acre  in  an  hour  with  it. 
It  saves  half  of  the  Paris 
Green  against  any  other 
method.  Write  for  prices 
and  circulars  to 
|jg<g!j|  E.  GOETTSCHE,  Mfr., 
1049  Milwaukee  Avenue, 
^^8  Chicago.  III. 
Mention  this  paper. 


has  a  right  to  make 
use  of  this  expres¬ 
sion — 


n  a\a-|T  pays- 

'  I  M  \f  Our  Pumps  Have  Automatic 
R J  I  Agitators  and  l)o  Best  Work, 

FI  Jd  J  Everybody  says  so.  Cata- 

I  If  logue  and  book  of  in- 

i struct) on  Ac.  Circulars  free. 
^^FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 
118  Bristol  Ave.,  Loekport,  N.  Y. 


Leggett’s  Paris-Green  or  Powder  Gun. 

For  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Garden  or  Potato  Field.  Dis¬ 
tributes  Purple,  Paris-Green,  Sulphur,  “  Fungi  - 
roid,”  or  any  dry  powder.  Light,  Swift,  Easy,  Safe. 
Strong  and  Cheap.  Thousands  in  Use. 

Illustrated  Circular  on  application. 
LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


AUTOMATIC 


SUCCESS 

IS  ATTAINED  WITH 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

MADE  BY 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  Salem,  0. 

I  BUCKET  AND  BARREL  PUMPS  OF 
VARIOUS  STYLES,  WITH  ALL  BRASS 
WORKING  PARTS;  KNAPSACK  SPRAY¬ 
ERS,  DEMING-VERMOREL  AND  BOR¬ 
DEAUX  SPRAY  NOZZLES,  ETC. 
“THE  WORLD’S  BEST.” 

C^7*Cataloguc  and  Treatise  on  application. 

i  HENI0N  &  HUBBELL,  l«u,«.rn 
3  Gen’l  Western  Agts.  }CHiCAG0- 


Mr.  Frank  H.  Page  of  Melrose,  Mass., 
calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
ha  ve  omitted  to  mention  in  the  catalogue 
number,  several  novelties  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  omitted,  lie  first  men¬ 
tions  two  Chinese  vegetables  described 
in  J.  M.  Thorburn’s  catalogue,  viz., 
Pe-Tsai  and  Zit-Kwa,  both  recommended 
by  Prof.  Bailey  of  Cornell  in  Bulletin  67. 
Pe-Tsai,  or  Chinese  cabbage,  is  an  annual 
resembling  Giant  Cos  lettuce  aud  the 
head  is  a  long  loose  roll  of  soft  leaves, 
the  inner  ones  blanched  and  very  crisp. 
An  average  head  weighs  about  three 
pounds.  When  cooked,  it  is  milder  and 
sweeter  than  cabbage;  when  served  raw, 
with  sugar  and  vinegar,  it  is  excellent. 
The  Chinese  preserving  melon,  Zit-Kwa, 
is  known  as  Chinese  watermelon.  The 
rind  resembles  that  of  a  hairy  musk- 
melrn.  The  fruit  is  oblong,  solid  and 
fleshy — about  a  foot  in  length.  For  pre¬ 
serves  or  sweet  pickles,  it  is  thought  to 
be  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  Mr. 
Page  planted  last  season  the  Extra 
Early  Vermont  sweet  corn,  introduced 
by  Frank  Ford  &  Son,  of  Ravenna,  Ohio. 
It  smutted  the  worst  of  any  variety  on 
his  grounds.  We  daresay  his  experience 
is  an  exception,  as  others  recommend  it 
very  highly.  lie  purposes  to  try  Ford’s 
Early  instead,  this  year . 


Send  for  Ill.  Catalogue.  John  J.  McGowen,  Ithaca, N.Y 


ONE-HORSE  DOUBLE  ROW 


PARIS-GREEN 


DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 
Address  J.  W.  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa, 


a  pointer 


the  oldest,  biggest  and  best 
manufacturers  of  harvesting 
machinery  in  the  world. 


COLUMBIANA  PUMP  CO., 
48  R.  R.  St.,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


SPRAYING  Machines 

Manufacturers  aiui  Patentees  of  the  Celebrated 

“Climax”  Nozzle 

For  FIELD,  ORCHARD  and  VINEYARD. 

THE  NIXON  NOZZLE  &  MACHINE  CO. 

Write  for  Catalogue.  DAYTON,  O.,  U.  .S.  A. 


the  NUMYR’ s pra Solid  Stream  NOZZLE 

Nickeled;  can’t  clog:  ask  your  dealer.  Illustrated 
Circular  free.  H.  F.  NEUMEYER,  Macungie.  Pa. 


See  next  issue  for 
explanation. 


KILL  all  BUGS 


PAST.  Over  one  acre  in  one 
hour.  Easy  to  use.  Only  ons 
pound  Paris  Green  to  acre.  No 
plaster  or  water  used.  400 
.bushels  potatoes  to  acre.  How 
to  do  it;  BOOK  FREE.  Will 
Jpay  you  to  write. 
gThe  Hotchkiss  &  Tuttle  Co., 
1  Wallingford,  Conn. 


Pit  Troo  nil  Best  and  most  pleasant  insecticide 
I  1 1 I  lCG  Ull  for  home  use  and  greenhouse.  Excel¬ 
lent  wash  for  plants,  birds,  dogs,  &c.  Sold  by  seedsmen 
&  druggists.  Gen.Dep't:  Aug.  Rolker  &Sons,  NewYork. 


A  GREAT  EDUCATOR. 

In  old  rail-fence  times,  the  farmer  had  little 
use  for  science,  simply  the  “wedge”  to  split, 
and  the  “worm”  to  support  the  rails.  With 
no  knowledge  of  EXPANSION  and  CON¬ 
TRACTION,  he  at  first  made  a  failure  with 
wire.  Inventors  tried  to  help  him  with 
ratchets,  end  springs,  etc.,  but  it  remained 
for  farmer  l*AOE  to  discover  the  scientific 
remedy.  Continuous  COIEEII  SPRINGS 
are  always  at  hand  when  wanted  and  give 
us  the  strongest,  most  efficient  and  most 
durable  fence  made.  The  farmer  using  it 
can  talk  science  “like  a  book.” 

PAGE  WOVEN  FENCE  WIRE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


The  MESH  AROUND  THE  PANEL  SHOWS 
HOW  THE  FENCES  MADE. 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  $1  to  G5  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


NO  OTHER 


In  the  catalogue  number,  reference 
was  made  to  a  plant  which  the  J.  T. 

Lovett  Company,  of  Little  Silver,  N.  J., 
call  Fink  Beauty.  The  botanical  name 
is  given  as  Kosteletzkya  Virginica, 
which  belongs  to  the  Malva  or  Mallow 
family,  being  a  close  relative  to  the  holly¬ 
hock,  althsea,  hibiscus,  etc.  This  the 
colored  picture  of  the  flower  shows.  As 
to  its  history,  we  fear  the  Lovett  Com¬ 
pany  is  certainly  off  the  track,  and  badly 
so.  The  catalogue  says :  “Of  all  the 
beautiful  flowers  that  have  come  to  us 
from  Japan,  none  surpasses  this.”  Again: 

“  It  is  with  sentiments  resembling  pride 
that  we  are  enabled  to  offer  this  charm¬ 
ing  flower,  and  give  it  our  unqualified 

recommendation  as  one  of  the  best  floral  FENCE  MACHINES, 
novelties  that  has  ever  appeared.”  superior 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


for  farm  purposes  combines  so  many  points  of  merit 
as  the  KEYSTONE.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  Street,  TREMONT,  ILL. 


STANDARDWIREPence 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


Horse  high,  bull  strong, 
pig  and  chicken  tight. 
Make  it  yourself  for 

l3to20l$Tod: 


VY2S250  styles.  A  man  and  boy  can  make 
to  60  rods  aday.  catalog  free. 

KITSELNIAN  BROS.,  Ridgeville,  tnd. 


(J  P  i  An  PA  for  MACHINES  to  weave  your 
|Q  vOiOU  fence  at  18  to  25c.  per  rod. 
Weaves  100  rods  per  day.  Strongest  indorsements. 
Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  giving  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  fence  building.  Unparalleled  chance  for 
agents  to  sell  fence  and  machines.  Mention  this  paper. 

STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

2  Main  Street,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


I  ft  u/fl  n  n  1 0  Perfection  Wire  and  Picket  Field  Fence 
LUnUen  0  Machine.  Best  in  world.  Fence  costs  25c. 
a  rod.  Agents  wanted.  L.  C.  Lowden,  Indianapolis.  Ind 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Steel  Poets.  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates*,  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeK&lb,Ill 
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J?HN  A.SALZER  SEEDC?  I^CROSSE 


/?  UBALISMS — Continued. 

after  a  long1  and  weary  search,  was  re- 
warded  f or  his  enterprise,  toil  and  energy, 
by  the  honor  and  delight  of  re-discover¬ 
ing  it.  We  purchased  of  him  the  entire 
supply  of  both  seeds  and  plants  of  it,  and 
now  first  offer  it  in  commerce.” 

Now  if  our  friends  will  turn  to  Chap¬ 
man’s  botany,  page  57,  they  will  find  it 
to  be  a  native  of  marshes  and  low  grounds 
near  the  coast  of  Florida  and  northward. 
Wood's  botany  gives  its  habitat  as  “Long 
Island  to  Georgia  and  Louisiana.”  Gray 
gives  its  habitat  (page  102,  Manual  of 
Botany)  as  “  the  marshes  on  the  coast  of 
New  York  to  Virginia  and  southward.” 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  “Pink 
Beauty’  is  by  no  means  a  native  of  Japan; 
by  no  means  a  novelty  ;  that  there  has 
never  been  any  need  of  botanists  search¬ 
ing  for  it  ;  no  need  of  re-discovering  what 
has  never  been  lost . 

Correction.  — •  In  our  notice  of  the 
Ricker  National  Nursery  Co.,  of  Elgin, 
Ill.,  we  mentioned  that  the  company 
offered  50  seedlings  of  the  Norway  spruce 
for  50  cents  ;  10  Blue  spruce  for  20  cents, 
etc.  We  neglected  to  state  that  the  com¬ 
pany  do  not  fill  orders  for  less  than  31. 

Direct. 

- P  reside  n  t  Arkansas  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  :  “lam  intensely  inter- 
ested  in  Springdale.  It  is  our  best  long- 
keeper  and  will  sell,  when  known,  above 
all  others.  Since  this  apple  first  came 
into  notice  it  has  never  failed  to  bear.  A 
fine  grower,  wood  very  hard,  and  iron¬ 
clad.  It  is  an  accidental  seedling.” 

- Stark  Brothers  :  “  Corn  stalks  cut 


Our  New  1895  Catalogue, 


Five  Kinds,  Largest,  Earliest,  Latest,  Newest. 

By  mail  prepaid.  Good  plants.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed 

1  dozen  Epping . $0  50  l 

1  dozen  Princeton  Chief  . .  35  i  The  live 

1  dozen  Marshall .  75)  Dozen 

1  dozen  Timbrell .  35  |  for  #2. 

1  dozen  Greenville .  35  j 

Any  of  the  following  25  cents  per  dozen:  Five  dozen 
for  $1  by  mail.  Dayton,  Beder  Wood,  Cumberland, 
Gandy.  Haverland  Seedling.  Warfield.  Pearl,  Shusters 
Gem,  Smiths  Seedling.  Victor  Hugo  and  Van  Deman. 

If  you  mention  this  paper  when  sending  for  our  cat¬ 
alogue  a  beautiful  colored  picture  will  be  included, 
both  free.  WEST  JERSEY  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


with  beautifully  colored  plate,  truthful  illustrations  of  select 

FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

Complete  list  of  Ornamental  Stock:  all  hardy  and  reliable, 
Mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N,  Y, 


SPLENDID  and  TIMBRELL 

Strawberries  at  $1.50  per  100.  London,  Sunset,  Bex 
and  Kansas  Raspberries;  Eldorado  Blackberries: 
North  Star  Currants;  drape  Vines;  Donald's 
Elmira  Asparagus;  Seed  Potatoes  and  Fruit 
Trees.  All  standard  and  valuable  new  varieties  at 
lowest  living  prices.  We  will  mail  you.  postpaid,  two 
eyes  of  a  valuable  new  potato,  free,  if  you  name 
where  you  saw  this  advertisement,  extra,  with  orders 
Catalogue  free  THE  CASSEL  NURSERIES. 

Covington,  Ohio. 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS, 


Mooreatown,  N.  J. 


iRAWBERRY  PLANTS  MILLION, 

T,  DOZEN  PLANTS  BY  MAIL  (assorted),  #1.00. 
Berlin  (New),  $1.00  Doz.;  $3.00  per  100;  $10.00  per  1000. 
500,000  Asparagus  Roots.  £0,000  Apple  Trees. 

£0,000  Peaches,  Champion  and  Crosby. 

By  mail,  2  for  25  cts.;  5  for  50  cts.;  12  for  $1.00  ;  100  for  $6.00. 
Send  postal  for  20-page  catalogue.  Free  at  once. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


GREENVILLE. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE 


CROSBY. 


A  Great  Prize  Taker.  Re¬ 
ceived  $112  in  prizes  front 
Mass.  Ilort.  Society.  Price 
$t  for  12;  $5  per  100.  The 
only  sure  way  to  get  the 
Marshall  and  plants  to 
suit,  is  to  get  the  real  root 
by  buying  direct  of  the 
originator.  M.  F.  EWELL. 
Marshfield  Hills,  Mass. 


Honest  Descriptions, 
Honest  Goods. 
Honest  Prices. 

Free  Catalogue. 


No  Chromos, 

No  Poor  or  Second¬ 
hand  Stock. 

G.  S.  BUTLER,  Cromwell,  Conn 


■■  ■■■  dition-  ,h<>  kind  to  plant.  Our  Catalogue  gives 

%  ma  ■  _  accurate  information  about  the  best  of  the  old  ami 

M  ■  ■ _ ^  H|  new  varieties.  QT8KNT  FREE.  It  tells  all  about 

Hi  the  NEW  fruits  such  as 

„ _ ,  ,,  .  ,,  Ilourgeat  Quince  A  golden  prolific  variety  that 

-Brandywine,  Marshall,  Timbrell,  etc.  keeps  till  February  J 

Kansas  Loudon,  and  Columbian.  Monureli  Plum-Finest  late  sort, 

i. Kd<U>s,  e,.eJ2-  .  ,  _  „  .  I  Japan  Plum*  -Abundance,  Burbank. 

.olored  I  iates  for  five  2-ront  stamps,  or,  (.’atoiogiie,  Colored  Plates  and  (>  Timbrell  plants  for 


SUNNYSIDE  STRAWBERRY 


twelve  2-ccnt  stamps.  Xidr^FuKlL raP^CTu^rrii’X^TYl 


THE  NOVELTY  FOR  1895. 

At  the  Geneva  Exp.  Sta.,  N.  Y.,  it  was  the  most  product¬ 
ive  berry.  Send  for  my  catalogue.  Finest  stock  in  New 
England.  50  varieties.  C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON  FRUIT  PLANTS 


WHITE  SCHOENEN  OATS. 

Recommended  by  Wis.  Exp.  Station  as  the  best  yield 
ing  white  oats.  Half  bushel,  00c.;  bushel,  75c.;  foui 
bushels,  $2.75;  eight  bushels,  $5.  Free  from  seed  ol 
noxious  weeds.  W.  S.  SMITH,  Stockton,  Ill. 


n _ O — Well.  I  should  smile,  and 

KPrrU  rlQnTC  r  so  will  you,  if  you  win 
UuM  V  I  IQ  II  10  I  write  us  just  what  you 
D,  .  .  want  and  get  our  prices. 

Blackberries,  Red  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Currants 
W.  E.  MANDEVILLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


— Lincoln  and  White  Schoenen  Oats. 
I  VW  Pure  Stock.  Cheap.  Catalogue 
O.  II.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


n  J" nny  Plants,  fine  stock,  well  rooted.  Tim- 
|)|:l|||  I  brell  Strawberry  by  mail,  postpaid, 
50c.  per  doz.  By  express,  $1.50  per  100. 
Gregg  and  Palmer  Raspberry,  75c.  per  100;  $5  per  1,000. 
Order  early.  WEBSTER  BROS.,  Quaker  City,  Ohio. 


VIRGINIA  ENSILAGE  C0R«,S,“EiJlI1££ 

est  yielding  ensilage  corn  grown.  Price,  75  cents  per 
bushel,  bags  included.  Also,  I  Hack  Cow  Peas,  Soja 
Beans,  German  Millet  and  other  Southern  specialties. 
Prices  on  application.  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va. 


All  about  Strawberries,  low  prices,  and  a  true  picture 
of  Miller  Rod  Raspberry  in  our  ’95  catalogue.  Send 
address  on  postal  at  once.  Slaymaker&Son,  Dover, Del 


Carman  No.  I  and  3 


Carman  No.  l.-l  lb.  35c.,  2  lbs.  70c.,  by  mail  prepaid; 
4  lbs.  for  $1  by  express.  Carman  No.  3.— 1  lb.  50c.,  2  lbs. 
$1,  by  mail  prepaid;  5  lbs.  $1.50  by  express.  Also  other 
varieties.  Send  for  catalogue. 

FRED.  E.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


L  For  American  Banner  Oats,  best  in 

%  I  the  World,  write  (Catalogue  Free) 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y.jj 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS  KiSKStS 

varieties;  50  and  60  per  cent  ahead  at  the  New 
York  State  Station  trial.  Address  CHAS.  MILLS 
Fairmount,  Onondaga  County.  N.  Y 


LINCOLN  OATS  0O=per 

This  oat  has  a  record  of  174  husliels  per  acre,  and 
stands  about  at  the  head  for  yield,  and  also  for  stiff¬ 
ness  of  straw.  Our  price  is  about  naif  that  of  others. 
Write  for  40-page  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seed  Potatoes, 
Com  and  Oats. 

L.  L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  Rock  Co  .  Wis. 


— Red  Cob  Ensilage  and  Sow  Corn;  chea 
Catalogue  Free. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Golden  Queen  Raspberry,  $7  per  1000. 
Fruit  large,  yellow,  best  quality.  Plant 
perfectly  hardy.  All  other  best  fruits. 
Book  free.  E.  G.  Packard,  Dover,  Del. 


I  AORC  CT  A  All/— Absolutely  pure;  true  to 
kMJIUk  O  I  UUI\  name:  price  cheap;  prompt¬ 
ness  guaranteed.  Catalogue  Free. 

O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES 


at  bottom  prices. 
R.  $.  JOHNSTON, 
Stockley,  Del. 


The  New 
Handsome 
Record  Breaker, 


The  Best  All-Around  Potato  on  the  Market. 

Heavy  Yields,  Large  Size,  Smooth  Tubers  of  Excel¬ 
lent  Quality,  are  the  reports  of  experimental  and 
field  tests.  Write  for  them;  they’re  yours  for  the 
asking.  True  and  pure  stock  for  sale  by  its  origina¬ 
tor  and  introducer.  IX.  D.  BURR,  Gloversvilie  N  Y 


Dt  Pntatnoe  Second  size  for 
Cl  ruialUCOi  seed  or  eating, 
F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


stand  among  out*  ns  did  Saul  among  the  children  of  Isrucl-hcud  and  shoulders  above  them! 
It  W  surely  the  Out  wonder  of  the  eentury.  Our  Cutulogue  give*  15  strong  point*  of  superl- 
orlty  over  other  Out  sorts,  and  then  give*  a  long  list  of  farmer*  testing  same  In  1894,  who  be¬ 
lieve  £00  bushe  s  per  acre  can  be  grown  on  each  and  every  acre  planted.  The  U nltedStatc*  l*e- 
partraent  of Agriculture  pronounces  our  Oats,  for  heavy  yields,  the  best  among  400  to  500  differ- 
eat  kind*.  That  Is  every  body ’»  verdict.  One  farmer  writes  :  •*  It  Is  1 0  miles  ahead  of  such  varie¬ 
ties  as  Lincoln,  Welcome,  Scotch  Superior,  Sehonen,  etc.”  This  Oat  Is  a  sure  cure  for  hard  times, 
a  sure  mortgugo  lifter,  for  If  you  will  sow  generously  of  same,  you  will  make  lots  and  lots  of 
money,  VI  by  not  try  It  for  18951  ltis  dirt  cheup  and  will  do  well  everywhere. 

GRASS  AND  CLOVER  MIXTURES  FOR  MEADOWS. 

Luxuriant  meadows,  thrifty  pastures,  large  hay  crops,  are  the  farmer’s  delight.  Everybody 
can  have  them,  no  mutter  how  poor  the  soil,  by  sowing  Salzer’s  Extra  Clover  Grass  Mixtures. 

CORN,  WHEAT  AND  POTATOES. 

This  trio  Is  Invaluable  on  every  farm.  Our  25  Corn  sorts  will  astonish  you  In  yield,  quality 
and  eurlliicas.  We  have  u  Spring  W  heat  doing  exceedingly  well  in  Muss.,  New  York,  Pa.  Ohio 
lenn.,  Ky.,  K«n».,  and  all  Western  States;  and  Potatoes.’  Why,  bless  you,  we  have  sorts 
y  elding  from  400  to  1,200  bushels  per  acre.  The  editor  of  the  “Rural  New  Yorker’’  gives  us  a 
yield  of  ?-l£  bushels  on  our  Early  Wisconsin,  and  we  have  bigger  yielding  sorts  too. 


Quinnipiac  f’o. 
83  Fulton  St.,  Ne 
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HIGH  STANDARD  OF 


THE  MAPES MANURES 


Potash. 


Phos.  Acid. 
9.37 
8  to  10 


Ammonia. 
6.62 
6  to  8 


SUPERIOR  FORMS  OF  PLANT  FOOD.  _ 

The  Mapes  Corn  Manure  excels  all  the  leading  competitors  in  the  reports 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  1894  and  1895. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of  The  Rural  that  the  phosphoric  acid  in  a 
mixed  fertilizer,  the  insoluble  as  well  as  the  soluble  and  available,  is  valued 
by  the  same  schedule  of  values,  whether  the  same  be  derived  from  rock  or 
from  bone  and  Peruvian  guano,  as  the  chemist  cannot  detect  the  difference 
when  in  a  mixed  fertilizer.  In  the  Mapes  Fertilizers  all  the  phosphoric  acid 
acid  and  potash,  and  all  in  the  choicest  5  js  fr0m  bone  and  Peruvian  guano,  and  gets  the  benefit  of  NO  higher  vai.ua- 
than  10  bae-s  1200  nounds  each)  5  tion  than  if  it  were  from  rock,  yet  the  phosphoric  acid  in  BONE  and  FJJBUVLAS 

guano,  particularly  the  insoluble,  is  worth  both  commercially  and  agn- 
culturallv  several  times  as  much. 


STUDY  THE  STATE  STATION 
ANALYSES. 


or  one  ton  of  other  leading  brands. 


GRN  cO  DAY3  FROM  PLANTING 


mammoth  fight  rowed  c 

GROWN  BY  THE  EDWARD  F.  DiBBLF.  SEttD  CO. 


FORT  V  ACRES  CORN 


Extract  from  letter  March  1,  1895,  from  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seed  Company ,  jaoneoye  xauts,  iv.  i  .. 
on  Mammoth  eight-rowed  cam,  80  days  from  planting.— “We  forward  you  to-day  by  express  a  cut  ol 
field  corn  grown  upon  the  Mapes  Fertilizers  purchased  from  you.  Now,  as  to  the  facts  :  the  field 
of  corn  from  which  our  cut  was  made  which  appears  on  the  first  page  of  cover  of  our  catalogue, 
was  fertilized  with  but  500  pounds  of  your  Corn  Manure  drilled  in  broadcast,  and  if  you  will 
turn  to  page  19  of  our  catalogue,  you  will  find  the  results  of  the  fertilizer  on  entire  crop  running 
from  140  to  160  bushels  per  acre.  These  ears  are  the  longest  and  handsomest-shaped  ears  evei 
produced  by  any  firm.  Mr.  Blanc,  when  he  took  the  ears  in  charge  to  make  the  cut  said  they 
were  the  finest  ears  that  had  ever  been  sent  to  him  by  any  seed  firm,  and  when  the  writer  showed 
them  to  the  seed  firms  in  Philadelphia,  such  men  as  Maule,  Landreth  and  others,  said  that  they 
were  the  handsomest  ears  they  had  ever  seen  :  certainly  a  good  report  on  the  results  of  the 


■■We  have  found  the 
Mapes  Manures  equally 
good  for  GRASS,  POTATOES, 
corn,  as  for  orchards.  We 
use  them  every  year,  and 
have  not  been  disappointed 
in  their  action. — Wilmer 
Atkinson,  Farm  Journal. 


Yield,  46  bushels  on  one  acre.  Straw, >6,347  pounds.  Grain,  ~,<aui 
bushel  weighed  60  pounds.  Dimensions  of  contest  acre,  290  4-lO.x 
The  other  prize  wheat  crops  were  raised  in  L  tali  and  the  \\  esl 

A  g*x  133  bushels  per  acre.  Variety,  “White  Beardless, 
6,  p  fA  |  aV*  the  Mapes  Manure,  New  York,  Yates  County. 

Summing  up 

In  SEVENTEEN  States  in 
1890,  TEN  crops  were  grown  c— 

460,  428,  390,  353  and  324  bushels  per  acre. 

Average  yield  per  acre,  522  bushels. 

In  the  SEVEN  States  in  which  the  largest  crop  was  grown  w 
Mapes— the  yields  were  as  follows:  506,  454,  444,  401,  S~o,  319  and  30 
Average' yield  per  acre,  394  bushels. 

all  pasture  and  mowing  lands  of  the  Mapes  Grass  Top  Dressing. 


OVER  200  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE.-213  bushels  SHELLED  Corn  per 
acre ;  New  York,  800  pounds  Mapes  Corn  Manure.  Cost  of  manuring,  $18.d0 ; 
cost  of  cultivating,  $36.50.  Yates  County.  ...  •  .  .  . 

Of  this  crop,  grown  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  exclusively,  the  American  Agriculturist 
savs  (page  126,  March  number,  1890) :  “If  we  allow  only  $15  as  the  value  of  the  tops  for  fodder, 
and  make  no  account  of  bottom  stalks,  the  cost  comes  within  20  cents  a  bushel  (shelled  corn) . 
119  bushels  per  acre;  New  York,  800  pounds  of  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure.  \\  estchester 

Tim  largest  crop  grown  in  the  American  Agriculturist  Contest  with  fertilizers  other  than 
the  Mapes  (45  in  all)  was  84  bushels  (chemically  dried,  60  bushels). 

\m/  i  i  f  a  The  only  Prize  Wheat  Crop  grown  with  fertilizers  in  the  American  Agri- 
Vw  n  CL  I  culturist  Prize  Crop  Contest,  1889,  was  raised  by  Mr.  Bartholomew 
Gednev,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  with  600  pounds  of  the  Mapes  Complete  (wheat)  Manure, 
applied  broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  Variety,  White  Beardless.  Harvested  July  ~,  1889. 

Apply  one  to  two  bags  per  acre  broadcast  on 


grown  with  800  pounds  of 


of  the  Potato  Contest  for  Seasons  1S89  and  1890, 

in  which  the  largest  crop  was  grown  with  ferti] 
exclusively  with  the  Mapes  Potato  Manures;  847,  7 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


Vol.  LIV.  No.  2357. 


NEW  YORK,  MARCH  30,  1895. 


*1.00  PER  YEAR. 


A  DAY  AMONG  THE  DUCKS. 

“on  to  pekin!”  is  now  THE  CRY. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Another  Visit  to  the  Duck  District. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  17,  1893,  I  described  the 
methods  pursued  on  the  Atlantic  Farm,  at  Speonk, 
Long  Island,  probably  the  largest  duck  farm  in  the 
world,  and  also  those  on  an  adjoining  farm.  This 
visit  was  in  the  midst  of  the  breeding  season,  when 
the  brooding  houses  and  yards  were  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  young  ducks  being  fitted  for  the  New 
York  market,  and  w'hen  about  1,000  every  week  were 
being  dressed  and  sent  away.  The  breed  is  the  Pekin. 
Growth  was  forced  so  that  the  young  ducks  would 
weigh  dressed  from  five 
to  six  pounds  each  at 
eight  to  ten  weeks  old, 
and  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  some  seven  weeks 
old  were  being  dressed 
that  weighed  five  pounds 
each.  The  point  aimed 
at  is  to  get  fertile  eggs 
for  hatching  just  as 
early  as  possible,  from 
strong,  vigorous  breed¬ 
ers,  and  then  get  this 
product  on  the  market 
as  quick  as  feed  and  care 
can  do  it,  while  prices 
are  high. 

I  wished  to  see  how 
the  breeding  stock  was 
handled  in  winter,  so  the 
first  week  in  March  I 
spent  a  night  and  a  day 
in  the  duck  district. 

While  more  or  less  ducks 
and  other  poultry  are 
produced  all  over  the 
Island,  the  largest 
breeders  are  found  in  a 
district  about  12  or  15 
miles  long  on  the  south 
shore.  The  eastern  limit 
is  at  or  near  West  Hamp¬ 
ton,  and  the  western  in 
the  neighborhood  of 
Moriches.  Several  large, 
and  many  small  farms, 
are  included  in  this  area, 
and  about  100,000  young 
ducks  are  grown  annual¬ 
ly  for  the  New  York 
market,  besides  many 
eggs  and  birds  which 
are  sold  for  breeders. 

Some  of  the  farms  have 
been  raising  ducks  for 
many  years,  long  before 
incubators  were  thought 
of  in  the  business,  while  others  have  engaged  in  the 
business  more  recently. 

Why  Ducks  are  the  Main  Crop. 

ihe  region  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  business, 
though  of  little  value  for  practical  farm  purposes 
near  the  shore.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy.  Most  of 
the  farms  are  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
shore  of  Great  South  Ray.  From  this  bay  many  in¬ 
lets  or  creeks  extend  back  for  some  distance  inland. 
Along  the  banks  of  these  creeks  are  the  favorite  sites 
for  the  duck  farms.  The  houses  that  shelter  this 
stock  are  located  short  distances  from  the  water,  and 
the  pens  extend  down  to  the  water,  giving  the  ducks 
access  to  their  bathing  ground.  Snow  seldom  lies 


long  on  the  ground,  and  the  temperature  is  modified 
by  the  ocean  breezes,  which,  however,  sometimes  at¬ 
tain  a  velocity  that  seriously  disturbs  the  equilibrium 
of  everything  movable.  Still  some  of  the  farms  are 
located  away  from  the  water,  and  their  owners  claim 
that  they  consider  this  no  disadvantage  farther  than 
that  the  ducks  are  not  kept  so  clean  as  when  they 
have  access  to  the  water. 

The  most  of  these  duck  raisers  do  not  engage  in 
farming  of  any  kind  very  extensively.  Most  of  them 
keep  a  good  many  hens,  partly  for  the  eggs,  and 
partly  to  act  as  incubators.  For,  though  most  of  the 
hatching  is  done  artificially,  hens  are  much  used  in 
hatching  duck  eggs.  Ducks  are  seldom  or  never  used 
now  for  hatchers,  as  the  breeders  say  that  it  is  im¬ 


possible  to  get  good  results  from  them.  Some  use 
hens  to  some  extent  to  finish  up  the  hatch  after  the 
eggs  have  been  for,  say,  three  weeks  in  the  incuba¬ 
tors.  Better  results  are  claimed  by  following  this 
method.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that,  while  incu¬ 
bators  are  indispensable,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  in 
them  the  conditions  which  give  the  highest  results  in 
hatching  ducks. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  methods  practiced  by  the 
different  breeders  are  very  similar.  The  locations 
differ  somewhat ;  the  general  direction  of  the  creeks 
along  which  most  of  them  are  located,  is  from  north 
to  south.  These  creeks  are  fed  by  springs,  and  the 
wrater  is  fresh,  except,  perhaps,  in  very  high  tides. 
As  the  surface  slopes  toward  the  water,  a  location  on 


the  western  side  gives  a  warmer  slope,  and  one  more 
protected  from  the  bleak  western  winds,  hence  more 
favorable  for  the  production  of  early  eggs.  Favor¬ 
able  locations  having  a  water  front,  are  valued  at 
hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre,  and  experienced  breeders 
would  sacrifice  almost  every  other  consideration  to 
secure  such  a  location. 

Breeds  and  Methods  ;  Mysteries  of  Incubation. 

The  Pekin  is  the  breed  that  fills  the  bill  for  all.  In 
a  day’s  drive,  hardly  a  dozen  of  any  other  breed  are 
to  be  seen,  and  these  are  kept  for  experiments  in 
crossing  and  otherwise.  The  points  in  which  these 
excel  are  their  large  size,  rapid  growth,  vigor,  hardi¬ 
ness,  freedom  from  disease,  and  fine  appearance  when 

dressed.  They  are  excel¬ 
lent  layers,  also,  and 
are  the  breed  that  comes 
nearest  perfection  for 
this  business.  The  fact 
that  all  raise  these  ex¬ 
clusively,  after  having 
tried  other  breeds, 
proves  this. 

Methods  of  feeding  are 
much  the  same,  varied 
of  course,  by  the  vary¬ 
ing  conditions  and  cii’- 
cumstances.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  Mr.  W.  M.  Tut- 
hill,  whose  methods  as 
well  as  those  of  others 
visited,  will  be  described 
later,  uses  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  corn  meal  in 
his  feed  than  any  of  the 
others.  He  has  no  water 
except  for  drinking  pur¬ 
poses,  and  keeps  feed  by 
his  ducks  constantly, 
while  Mr.  Ilallock  of  the 
Atlantic  Farm,  cleans 
up  the  remaining  feed 
after  the  ducks  are 
satisfied.  Mr.  Tuthill 
also  feeds  everything 
from  the  same  dish, 
ducks  and  fowls,  young 
and  old.  Corn  meal, 
bran,  middlings,  No.  2 
flour,  wheat,  oats,  corn, 
roots,  clover  and  beef 
scrap,  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  constituents  of  the 
different  rations.  I 
found  but  one  man  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  who  cooked 
his  feed.  He  was  the 
latest  beginner,  and  was 
ahead  of  any  of  the 
others.  But  of  him, 
more  later.  The  great¬ 
est  efforts  are  directed  towards  getting  early  and  fer¬ 
tile  eggs,  for  the  earliest  ducks  give  the  greatest  profit. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  Prairie  State  incuba¬ 
tor  does  the  hatching  on  these  farms,  although  one 
breeder  told  me  that  the  Pineland  was  just  as  good. 
Other  machines  were  tried,  but  the  makers  of  the 
Prairie  State  made  a  special  duck  machine,  holding 
288  duck  eggs,  and  these  machines,  properly  handled, 
give  uniformly  good  results.  They  are  self  regu¬ 
lating  ;  still,  intelligence  and  skill,  not  to  mention 
experience,  are  necessary  to  operate  them  success¬ 
fully.  The  beginner  sometimes  feels  discouraged  if 
he  secures  a  poor  hatch.  Yet  these  men,  with  years 
of  experience,  sometimes  have  poor  hatches.  The 
man  who  last  year  hatched  the  largest  percentage  of 
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eggs,  and  put  the  earliest  ducks  on  the  market,  this 
year  may  have  the  poorest  hatches  ;  and  the  worst  of 
it  is  that  these  variations  are  unexplainable.  Even 
though  the  eggs  are  equally  fertile  to  start  with,  dif¬ 
ference  in  location  or  atmospheric  conditions,  may 
make  a  big  difference  in  results.  Not  only  must  the 
temperature  of  the  incubators  be  correct,  but  the 
proper  amount  of  moisture  must  be  supplied,  ventila¬ 
tion  must  be  correct,  turning  and  cooling  must  be 
rightly  done,  and  the  proper  temperature  must  be 
maintained  in  the  incubator  room.  The  most  critical 
time  is  during  the  last  few  days  of  the  hatch,  and 
proper  conditions  then  make  the  difference  between 
a  strong,  vigorous  lot  of  ducklings,  and  those  which 
are  weak  and  deformed.  Still  these  men  have  over¬ 
come  the  difficulties,  have  learned  by  experience,  and 
apparently  are  making  money  at  the  business.  F.  h.  V. 

(To  he  continued.) 


AN  INDIANA  HOG  FARM. 

WAKING  PORK  FROM  CORN  AND  CLOVER. 

The  following  facts  are  given  by  the  manager  of  a 
farm  in  Franklin  County,  Ind.  This  method  of  farm¬ 
ing  may  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers,  but  it  seems  to 
pay  when  judged  by  the  scale  of  profit.  One  beauty 
of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  cash  bill  for  labor 
must  be  small.  With  this  system,  you  can  see  that 
one  man  can  look  out  for  a  large  herd  of  hogs.  Mr. 
P.  C.  Hog  is  rightfully  the  president  of  such  an  enter¬ 
prise. 

“  How  large  is  the  farm,  and  how  divided  ?  ” 

“  The  farm  consists  of  475  acres  ;  300  are  divided 
into  fields  of  about  25  acres  each  ;  the  rest  is  in  six 
different  wood  lots,  mostly  on  the  west  side  of  the 
farm.  The  only  object  I  see  in  keeping  them  in  wood 
is  that  they  act  as  windbreaks,  and  beautify  the  land¬ 
scape.” 

“You  don’t  cultivate  the  300  acres  yourself  ?  ” 

“  I  rent  the  fields  to  good  men  who  own  small  farms, 
not  large  enough  to  keep  their  boys  at  home,  and  so 
teach  them  to  be  good  farmers.  They  deliver  one- 
half  the  corn  into  our  rat-and-mice-proof  crib.  I  re¬ 
ceive  our  one-half  of  the  wheat  at  the  machine,  also 
one-half  of  the  clover  seed  at  the  huller.” 

“  What  is  your  rotation  ?  ” 

‘ 1 1  began  two  years  past  cutting  the  clover  and  let¬ 
ting  it  lie  on  the  ground.  1  cut  it  early  that  I  may 
have  a  crop  of  seed.  I  have  been  growing  Timothy 
on  two  or  three  fields,  and  wish  to  disnense  with  it 
in  order  to  bring  the  fields  into  the  rotation.  Then  I 
shall  have  100  acres  of  clover  to  cut  to  be  plowed 
under  to  make  humus  for  corn.  I  then  seed  the  corn 
to  wheat.  I  must  sow  to  wheat,  because  I  get  the  best 
stand  of  clover  on  corn-stalk  wheat  ground.  Clover 
is  what  I  am  after.” 

“  Do  you  prefer  fall  or  spring  plowing  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know  positively  yet  whether  it  pays  to 
plow  the  clover  sod  for  corn  in  the  fall,  or  spring. 
One  of  the  tenants  plowed  under  the  first  crop  that 
we  cut  and  let  lie  on  the  ground  ;  it  yielded  GO  bushels 
of  sound  corn  per  acre.  One-third  of  the  field  is  black 
soil,  the  rest  clay.  While  looking  at  the  field  when 
growing,  we  remarked  that  the  corn  was  looking 
about  as  well  on  the  clay  ground  as  the  black,  that 
heretofore  has  produced  twice  the  corn.  Another 
tenant  plowed  under  a  field  of  clover  that  we  had  just 
let  fall  down  instead  of  cutting.  This  field  was 
plowed  in  the  spring,  and  corners  with  the  fall-plowed 
field.  The  spring-plowed  field  is  one-fourth  better 
soil,  but  produced  only  50  bushels  per  acre  with  the 
same  cultivation.  Two  fields  that  had  no  clover  on 
them  and  just  as  good  soil,  produced  less  than  30 
bushels  per  acre.” 

“  What  about  the  hogs  ?” 

“  Hogs  are  my  money  crop.  I  look  upon  a  farmer 
that  doesn't  grow  hogs,  as  not  being  ‘in  it’  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  I  keep  10  brood  sows,  and  a  boar  not 
less  than  two  years  old — Poland  Chinas.  I  shall  in¬ 
crease  to  15  if  the  clover  doubles  the  yield  of  corn.  I 
have  found  that  hogs  receive  no  benefit  from  running 
on  clover  until  one  year  old.  I  feed  nothing  but  corn, 
except  what  little  grass  they  eat  in  the  wood  lots.  I 
ship  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  about  two  car-loads — at  about 
eight  months  old — and  they  weigh  one  pound  for  every 
day  old.  I  have  not  lost  any  for  several  years.  1  feed 
three  times  per  day,  at  stated  times.  They  would  not 
know  what  slop  is.  I  have  a  dry  hoghouse  with  a  floor 
to  sleep  on,  but  use  no  bedding.  I  burn  a  brush  heap 
once  a  wyeek,  and  throw  one  peck  of  salt  in  the  ashes.” 

“  Why  not  pasture  the  hogs  on  clover  ?  As  it  is, 
they  run  in  the  wood  lots.” 

“  Last  spring,  I  had  50  pigs,  five  months  old,  and 
turned  them  on  30  acres  of  Medium  clover  when  it 
commenced  to  bloom.  I  fed  them  four  bushels  of 
corn  per  day,  sold  them  wrhen  eight  months  old,  and 
they  weighed  only  120  pounds  on  the  average.  They 
brought  $330.  1  think  if  we  had  kept  them  off  the 

clover  and  given  them  all  the  corn  they  would  eat, 
they  would  have  averaged  240  pounds,  and  have 


brought  more  than  twice  the  money  ;  because  I  would 
have  received  more  per  pound.  I  mowed  a  clover  field 
that  gave  no  better  prospect  for  seed  than  the  30-acre 
field,  and  realized  2%  bushels  of  seed.  You  perceive 
that  I  lost  $300  worth  of  seed  by  turning  the  pigs  on 
the  clover,  and  received  $300  less  for  the  pigs  by  not 
feeding  them  absolutely  on  corn.  I  shall  keep  the 
pigs  in  the  wood  lots  and  save  the  clover  seed  in  the 
future.  I  breakdown  the  corn  stalks  and  let  them 
enrich  the  ground.” 

“  How  about  grain  crops  ?” 

“  I  have  95  acres  in  wheat,  that  was  drilled  among 
the  corn.  I  shall  sow  15  bushels  of  Medium  clover 
seed  on  the  95  acres,  with  a  wheelbarrow  seeder.  I 
do  not  have  to  wait  until  the  wind  goes  down,  with 
this  seeder.  It  sows  eight  spaces  between  the  corn 
rows  at  a  round,  and  no  stakes  are  needed.  I  think 
that  my  half  of  the  corn  brings  as  much  money,  fed 
into  thrifty  pigs  as  the  whole  crop  would — if  I  grew 
and  hauled  it  to  market.  I  don’t  pasture  any  of  the 
fields,  only  keep  one  cow,  two  horses  to  haul  the  wheat 
to  market,  and  the  manure  on  our  three  gardens,  work 
the  road  tax,  etc.  We  sometimes  think  it  would  pay 
better  to  feed  the  wheat  to  the  hogs,  as  we  think  it 
would  help  make  a  larger  frame.” 

“  What  plans  for  the  future  ?” 

“  I  expect  to  have  100  acres  each  in  clover  seed,  wheat 
and  corn  every  year.  By  this  means,  the  farm  will 
continue  to  improve,  and  I  can  keep  more  hogs  to  eat 
the  corn.  The  more  clover — the  more  of  everything. 
To  make  up  for  the  fertility  taken  off  the  farm  in  seed, 
grain  and  hogs,  I  am  experimenting  with  fertilizers. 
Last  fall  I  had  1,000  pounds  drilled  in  on  the  poorest 
half  of  a  20-acre  wheat  field,  and  shall  thrash  it  sepa¬ 
rate,  and  report  the  result.  I  shall  have  one  of  the 
corn  fields  fertilized  in  the  spring,  and  then  fertilize 
the  wheat  that  is  sowed  in  the  same  corn.  1  think  that 
if  it  helps  neither  crop,  I  shall  get  the  money  back  in  a 
biggercrop  of  clover  that  will  be  sowed  the  following 
spring.” 


SEPARATOR  AND  ENGINE  IN  THE  DAIRY. 

1  am  asked  how  I  like  my  United  States  separator, 
and  Ithaca  two-horse-power  engine.  To  say  that  I 
am  pleased,  is  putting  it  rather  mildly.  The  United 
States  is  good  enough  for  me,  but  like  any  other 
machine,  mast  be  carefully  run  to  give  the  best  re¬ 
sults  ;  no  haphazard  work  will  do,  but  just  give  it 
steady  motion,  put  in  the  milk,  and  it  will  do  the 
rest.  Butter  fats  can  be  wasted  with  a  separator  as 
well  as  with  any  other  system;  but  there  is  no  need 
of  wasting  anything  if  proper  care  is  taken.  So  far  as 
the  care  of  the  machine  is  concerned,  I  would  much 
rather  care  for  it  than  for  the  pans  for  10  cows. 

By  the  use  of  steam  in  the  dairy,  one  can  care  for  a 
separator  with  little  trouble.  I  have  not  given  the 
separator  the  test  I  had  intended,  for  I  have  been  well 
satisfied  with  the  work  done  this  winter,  as  I  have 
made  moi-e  butter  per  week  in  midwinter  from  12 
cows,  than  I  did  last  June  from  14.  If  I  can  make  a 
saving  of  keeping  two  cows  as  a  profit  over  the  old 
system,  that  alone  is  worth  taking  into  consideration  ; 
but  I  prefer  to  wait  until  next  June  before  I  decide 
how  profitable  a  thing  a  separator  is  on  that  line.  If 
no  better  work  were  done  than  with  the  pans  or  deep 
setting,  I  would  much  prefer  the  separator.  I  run 
mine  by  hand  until  I  found  that  1  could  not  do  with¬ 
out  it.  The  first  time  I  used  it,  I  warmed  up  one  milk¬ 
ing  after  setting  24  hours,  run  it  through  the  separ¬ 
ator,  and  obtained  six  ounces  of  butter.  That  would 
be  three-fourths  of  a  pound  per  day  or  275  pounds  of 
butter  per  year — a  small  item.  It  was  not  always 
that  we  skimmed  so  close  as  we  did  at  that  time,  for 
I  wished  to  see  whether  we  could  get  anything  with 
the  separator. 

Another  thing,  any  one  that  has  ever  seen  a  separator 
cleaned,  no  matter  how  clean  he  may  be  with  his  cows, 
will  never  wish  to  go  back  to  the  old  methods.  I  can¬ 
not  say  enough  for  the  little  black  pony  that  runs  our 
separator  ;  all  it  wants  is  fire  and  water,  and  it  is  tire¬ 
less,  no  more  care  than  a  dog,  and  much  easier  to  start 
than  bull  or  horse  power.  My  wife  or  daughter  can 
easily  run  the  engine,  but  if  it  were  run  with  bull 
power,  they  would  not  come  near  it.  I  know  that  it 
is  good  for  the  bull  to  work,  but  I  don't  want  his  ser¬ 
vices  in  that  way.  The  engine  furnishes  the  power, 
as  well  as  keeps  the  room  warm,  furnishes  steam  for 
heating  water  and  for  sterilizing  milk  utensils.  Where 
one’s  dairy  work  is  carried  on  outside  of  the  family 
kitchen  as  with  us,  there  are  no  more  cream  pails 
around  the  stove  to  ripen — a  tank  and  some  hot  water 
do  the  work.  With  the  steam,  it  takes  but  a  few 
minutes  to  have  hot  water.  Steam  is  quite  essential 
with  me,  and  it  helps  me  get  along  with  my  work, 
does  my  churning,  and  works  my  butter  while  it  sepa¬ 
rates  my  milk.  I  am  all  through  with  my  dairy  work 
before  noon,  and  ready  for  something  else  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  For  a  lazy  man,  the  two  machines  work  together 
to  help  him  out.  a.  d.  baker. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  FOR  THE  FLEA-BEETLE 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  special  grudge  against  the  flea- 
beetle — that  little  black  insect  that  eats  holes  in 
potato  leaves.  We  were  beaten  in  our  efforts  to  raise 
potatoes  at  the  rate  of  700  bushels  per  acre  by  these 
little  black  pests.  They  so  punctured  the  leaves  early 
in  the  growing  season,  that  the  plants  could  not  grow 
and  thrive,  and  the  result  was  a  small  crop  of  half- 
formed  tubers.  These  little  insects  love  to  work  in 
dry  weather.  Their  mischief  is  done  so  quickly,  and 
they  are  so  lively  and  small  that  we  were  forced  to 
give  up  and  admit  that  they  mastered  us  in  that  con¬ 
test.  Many  insecticides  and  washes  were  used  to  fight 
them,  but  with  poor  results  until  it  was  observed  that 
whenever  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  was  used  to  combat 
the  potato  blight,  the  leaves  were  remarkably  free 
from  holes. 

Having  observed  this  fact,  Prof.  L.  R.  Jones,  of  the 
Vermont  Experiment  Station  (Burlington),  made  some 
careful  experiments  to  see  if  the  Mixture  really  did 
keep  the  insects  from  eating  the  leaf.  In  1893,  50 
average  leaves  of  potato  vines,  sprayed  with  varying 
strengths  of  the  Bordeaux  and  other  copper  solutions, 
were  gathered  and  the  holes  in  them  carefully 
counted.  This  is  the  result : 


In  50  leaflets  sprayed  with  very  weak  Bordeaux  Mixture ....  1,794 
In  50  leaflets  sprayed  with  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate.  ..1,587 

In  50  leaflets  sprayed  with  modified  Eau  Celeste . 1,376 

In  50  leaflets  sprayed  with  weak  Bordeaux  Mixture . 1,295 

In  50  leaflets  sprayed  with  strong  Bordeaux  Mixture . 1,194 

In  50  leaflets  sprayed  with  strong  Bord.  Mixt.  and  soap .  945 


These  plants  had  been  sprayed  but  once,  on  August  1. 
In  1894,  other  experiments  were  made  which  convinced 
Prof.  Jones  that  these  holes  in  the  leaves  were  mostly 
made  before  theplants  were  sprayed.  In  1894,  the  spray¬ 
ing  was  done  earlier,  and  after  the  Bordeaux  was  put  on, 
the  plants  remained  practically  free  from  flea-beetle 
holes.  Our  pictures — Figs.  64  and  65 — show  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  appearance  between  plants  thoroughly 
sprayed  and  plants  unsprayed.  They  were  taken  from 
adjoining  rows.  In  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  potato  contest,  many 
of  the  plants  were  even  worse  off  than  the  one  here 
shown.  Naturally  it  would  be  impossible  for  such  a 
plant  ever  to  mature  a  good  crop  of  potatoes.  Other 
experimenters  have  found  that  the  Bordeaux  Mixture 
repels  these  beetles  on  beets,  tomatoes  and  other 
crops.  Mr.  Garrahan,  you  remember,  says  that  he 
uses  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  on  potatoes  as  a  matter  of 
course — on  the  same  principle  that  he  would  water 
his  horse,  or  use  manure  or  fertilizer  on  a  crop.  We 
believe  that  is  the  right  spirit.  Whether  the  crop  is 
threatened  with  blight  or  not,  if  this  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  will  spoil  the  appetite  of  the  flea  beetle,  it  will 
return  500  per  cent  profit  on  its  cost.  The  only  point 
is  to  use  it  early — before  it  would  be  needed  to  cure 
any  fungous  disease. 


HO  W  /  DOUBLED  MY  POT  A  TO  CROP 

WITHOUT  MATERIALLY  INCREASING  THE  COST. 

I  have  16  acres  of  land  on  which  I  grow  potatoes, 
fruit,  raspberries,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  cur¬ 
rants,  onions,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  grapes,  apples, 
pears,  plums  and  cherries.  First,  I  planted  four  acres 
of  Early  Rose  potatoes  by  the  new  method  as  taught 
by  The  R.  N.-Y.  This  is  almost  the  exact  opposite  of 
our  way  of  doing  it  heretofore  ;  in  fact,  so  different 
that  the  method  seemed  doubtful.  I  examined  all  its 
details  ;  the  reasons  were  common  sense  and  so  con¬ 
vincing  that  I  thought  it  worthy  of  trial.  The  Rural 
Trench  System  is  the  method  I  now  use.  My  seed 
potatoes  are  always  the  best  I  can  find  or  raise  from 
my  own  crop.  I  store  them  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar.  A 
few  days  before  planting,  I  bring  them  into  my  office 
and  feed-room  and  keep  them  warm  enough  to  start 
the  warty  shoots.  The  room  has  four  windows  with 
plenty  of  light.  All  dormant  or  feeble  seed  are  re¬ 
jected.  I  cut  according  to  the  number  of  strong  eyes 
— not  more  than  three  to  a  piece. 

I  always  plow  in  the  fall,  so  that  the  soil  is  friable 
and  light  in  the  spring.  My  soil  is  a  mellow,  sandy 
loam,  and  is  not  in  the  highest  state  of  fertility.  For 
a  number  of  years,  it  has  been  cropped  by  rotation 
crops  of  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  grass,  with  no  fertilizer 
but  my  own  stable  manure.  I  cross  plow  again  in  the 
spring,  and  get  the  gi’ound  into  the  best  of  condition 
with  a  two-horse  spring  harrow.  I  make  the  trenches 
six  inches  deep  with  a  14-inch  plow,  the  rows  three 
feet  apart,  and  never  work  in  the  soil  when  wet. 
After  the  trench  plow,  1  follow  with  a  trench  harrow 
of  my  own  make,  10  inches  wide  with  straight  teeth, 
to  mix  the  fertilizer  with  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  and  at  the  same  time  mellow  and  loosen  tfie 
soil  to  the  depth  of  three  inches.  This  method  fills 
the  trenches  to  some  extent,  and  leaves  them  about 
four  inches  deep,  upon  which  I  plant  the  seeds  one 
foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  cover  with  about  three 
inches  of  fine  mellow  soil.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  before  I  use  the  trench  harrow,  I  spread  by 
hand,  600  pounds  to  the  acre,  of  Mapes  potato  manure. 
I  never  compact  the  soil  any  more  than  can  be  helped. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  I  start 
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in  with  the  weeder,  and  follow  a  few  days  after  with 
the  harrow.  Should  the  weather  change  to  cold  and 
retard  the  plants,  I  run  the  weeder  or  harrow  and 
keep  the  grass  from  getting  anything  of  a  start.  After 
the  plants  get  too  large  for  the  harrow,  I  use  a  one- 
horse  cultivator,  the  first  time  medium  deep,  but  after 
that  always  shallow,  only  deep  enough  and  often 
enough  to  kill  all  weeds,  grass  and  to  conserve  mois¬ 
ture.  The  first  plowing  in  the  fall  is  eight  inches 
deep  ;  in  some  soils,  this  may  be  too  deep.  I  use 
Paris-green  dry  with  Leggett’s  gun.  I  never  hill. 
There  must  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  available  food. 
The  plants  must  not  be  checked  in  their  growth. 

There  is  a  limit  to  profitable  production  which  I 
have  not  as  yet  reached.  The  Rural  Trench  Method 
as  I  use  it  has  more  than  doubled  my  crop  without 
increasing  the  expense  materially.  This  method  tends 
to  double  settings  of  tubers.  The  trench  method  con¬ 
serves  moisture  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  conditions, 
and  with  a  mellow,  porous  soil,  will  carry  the  plant 
through  without  a  check  to  its  growth  ;  this  is  all 
important.  It  is  the  plant  and  its  roots  that  make 
the  tubers  ;  moisture  makes  the  food  available.  This 
method  secures  the  best  benefits  of  all  rains  and  dews. 
Deep  cultivation  destroys  the  roots  that  feed  the 
tubers  ;  these  roots  spread  across  the  entire  distance 
between  rows.  A  few  cultivations  with  the  harrow 
after  planting,  level  the  field,  and  it  should  remain 
in  that  condition.  Don’t  work  the  ground  with  heavy 
teams.  Always  keep  the  horse  between  the  rows  and 
never  on  the  row.  The  soil  must  be  perfectly  drained. 
During  dry  weather,  give  often  shallow  cultivation. 
Four  hundred  bushels  is  the  result,  and  I  sell  right 
from  the  field  to  market,  never  store  any  but  the  next 
year’s  seed.  I  have  never  been  troubled 
with  any  kind  of  disease,  and  never  fol¬ 
low  one  crop  with  another.  M.  L.  s. 

Selin’s  Grove,  Pa. 


WHAT  VERMONT  POTATOES  SAY 

IN  ANSWER  TO  EXPERIMENTS. 

Experiments  to  find  the  earliest  kind 
of  potatoes  among  Six  Weeks,  Polaris, 

New  Queen,  Burpee’s  Extra  Early,  Early 
Vermont,  and  Triumph,  prove  :  1.  That 

Six  Weeks  has  the  shortest  season  of 
growth,  but  the  others  were  six  inches 
above  ground  and  hoed  before  it  was 
visible,  although  all  were  planted  April 
20,  and  equally  sprouted  in  a  light  room 
before  planting.  2.  That  Early  Vermont 
sets  tubers  as  early  as  any,  which  get 
large  enough  to  eat  as  soon  as  others, 
but  keeps  growingafter  others  are  dead, 
and  yields  more  than  three  times  as 
much,  with  the  exception  of  Triumph 
which  is  not  fit  to  eat  till  the  tops  are 
dead.  3.  Polaris  is  the  best  early  for  quality,  Triumph 
for  market, and  Early  Vermont  for  an  all-around  earliest 
potato.  4.  That,  three  years  out  of  four,  Early  Ver¬ 
mont,  planted  very  early  and  unsprouted,  even  though 
the  soil  is  clayey  and  the  season  rainy,  will  not  rot, 
but  will  come  up  soon  enough  to  be  nipped  by  frost. 

Triumph,  cut  to  three  eyes,  was  planted  6,  8,  10,  12, 
14  and  15  inches  apart,  measuring  from  the  centers  of 
the  pieces.  At  six  inches,  the  potatoes  averaged  small, 
and  increased  in  size  up  to  12  inches.  The  six-inch 
distance  gave  the  largest  weight  of  tubers,  the  15- 
inch  g-ave  the  least.  The  yields  of  marketable  tubers 
at  6,  8,  10  and  12  inches  were  alike.  There  were  nearly 
twice  as  many  potatoes  of  the  first  size  under  mar¬ 
ketable,  at  six  as  at  eight  inches.  The  12-inch  dis¬ 
tance  gave  the  best  results,  as  the  potatoes  were  as 
large  as  those  of  the  14  and  15-inch  distance,  and 
with  as  many  potatoes,  both  marketable  and  small 
ones,  to  a  hill.  Although  the  six-inch  distance  gave 
the  largest  yield,  it  did  not  pay  for  extra  seed  and 
extra  time  to  pick  them  up. 

The  yield  of  marketable  tubers  per  acre  in  a  trial 
plot  21  rods  long  is  as  follows  :  Six  weeks,  two  bar¬ 
rels  ;  Polaris,  10  ;  New  Queen,  12  ;  Burpee’s  Extra 
Early,  15  ;  Triumph,  40  ;  Early  Vermont,  40  ;  White 
Star,  45  ;  Lightning  Express,  60  ;  Carman  No.  1,  65  ; 
Unknown  kind,  70  ;  and  of  late  potatoes  planted  later 
and  cut  to  three  eyes,  Delaware,  43  ;  Monroe  County 
Prize,  44  ;  Fillbasket,  45  ;  and  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  44.  The 
last  kind  having  but  few  eyes,  required  five  bushels 
more  seed  per  acre,  but  had  $6  less  fertilizer  per  acre. 
If  this  season  be  favorable,  I  shall  find  out  whether 
the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  is  a  better  yielder  than  others  with 
equal  conditions,  or  whether  five  bushels  of  them  to 
plant  are  equal  to  $6  worth  of  bag  manure. 

In  preparing  sod  ground  for  potatoes,  the  piece  was 
harrowed  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow,  and  marked  out 
with  a  shovel  plow,  going  twice  in  a  row.  This  left 
lots  of  sod  on  the  surface,  and  it  would  have  been  an 
everlasting  job  to  cover  with  a  hoe,  so  a  light,  straight 
tooth  harrow  went  over  the  piece  four  times  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  potatoes  in  one-fourth  of  the  time  it  could 


have  been  done  with  hoes  under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  When  digging,  I  found  very  few  hills  miss¬ 
ing,  and  all  the  best  hills  had  sods  on  top.  Triumph 
in  this  piece  yielded  60  barrels  of  marketable  tubers 
per  acre,  although  planted  10  days  later  than  those  in 
the  trial  plot.  With  every  variety,  the  best  yield  of 
marketable  tubers  to  a  hill,  was  in  the  hill  having  the 
least  number  and  of  nearly  equal  size.  Occasionally 
a  hill  would  be  found  with  five  or  eight  large  tubers, 
but  when  put  on  the  scales,  they  were  not  in  it  with  a 
set  of  four. 

The  following  varieties  tested  July  30  for  quality 
with  potatoes  of  equal  size  ranked  as  follows  :  Polaris, 
100  ;  New  Queen,  Carman  No.  1,  Crown  Jewel,  90  ; 
Burpee’s  Extra  Early,  Early  Vermont,  85  ;  White 
Star,  Triumph,  70  ;  Unknown  kind,  10.  Six  Weeks,  if 
I  had  found  any  large  ones,  would  have  ranked  90. 

In  selecting  new  kinds,  I  pick  out  the  ones  adver¬ 
tised  as  growing  extra  large,  having  few  or  no  small 
ones,  having  few  and  shallow  eyes,  flattened  round 
or  oblong  instead  of  long,  and  from  catalogues  con 
taining  accurate  descriptions.  An  account  of  one 
new  kind  covering  one  or  two  pages,  says,  “  It  is  a 
peer  of  the  Burbank  in  its  palmiest  days.”  That 
little  statement  saved  me  one  or  two  dollars  last  year. 
A  description  of  another  says,  “  One  hill  contained  27 
merchantable  potatoes,  with  a  net  weight  of  over  15 
pounds  from  two  eyes  of  seed  planted.  With  com¬ 
mon  field  culture  on  ordinary  sandy  loam,  they 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  from  five  hills  for  the 
entire  field.”  With  hills  three  feet  two  inches  by  15 
inches,  as  mine  are  planted,  this  would  be  nearly 
2,200  bushels  per  acre.  The  first  part  of  the  state¬ 
ment  may  be  true.  Last  year  I  dug  a  hill  of  Eureka 


containing  12  large  potatoes,  with  no  small  ones,  and 
weighing  7%  pounds ;  but  the  whole  field  averaged 
but  85  barrels  per  acre,  and  there  probably  was  not 
another  hill  that  contained  10  marketable  tubers  of 
a  smaller  size  than  the  above.  I  see  no  reason  why  a 
man  should  grow  16  potatoes  in  a  hill,  weighing  four 
pounds,  when  another  kind  would  produce  four  pota¬ 
toes  weighing  four  pounds.  As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  the  former  would  be  absolutely  worthless  on 
ordinary  soil,  while  the  latter  with  more  seed,  could 
be  made  to  produce  more  salable  tubers  on  any  soil  ; 
as  it  is  very  evident  that  if  more  seed  were  used  of 
the  first  kind,  the  whole  product  would  be  too  small 
for  market.  c.  E.  knapp. 

Bennington  County,  Vt. 


GROWING  STRAWBERRIES  IN  GRASS. 

THE  PRO  ANI)  CON  OF  IT. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Fertilizer. — I  don’t  think  it 
would  work  to  sow  clover  in  the  strawberries,  as  the 
clover  would  get  so  high  that  it  would  smother  the 
berries,  and  they  would  be  soft,  and  light  colored. 
Better  pick  the  berries,  plow  under  the  vines  as  soon 
as  possible  after  picking,  sow  Crimson  clover  and 
plow  under  the  following  spring.  Be  satisfied  with  a 
crop  of  berries,  or,  if  you  must  have  two  crops,  plow 
under  after  picking,  plant  sweet  corn  and  you  will 
get  a  fine  lot  of  corn  and  the  fodder  will  be  about  as 
good  as  hay.  When  you  plow  the  corn  the  last  time, 
sow  to  Crimson  clover  and  you  still  have  the  clover  for 
next  year.  I  intend  to  sow  my  raspberries  to  Crimson 
clover  after  laying  by,  in  the  usual  manner.  I  don’t 
think  it  would  pay  to  cut  the  vines  out.  I  expect  to 
improve  my  berries  and  land  by  using  Crimson  clover 
and  fertilizer.  F.  B.  f. 

Plainville,  0. 

Berries  in  Timothy. — On  a  patch  of  Sharpless,  after 
being  set  the  usual  way,  I  used  horse  manure  for 
mulch.  The  horses  were  fed  on  Timothy  hay,  and  the 
seed  was  ripe.  When  they  blossomed,  the  late  frost 
nipped  them  all.  I  let  the  patch  go  without  cultivat¬ 


ing  or  hoeing  until  the  next  spring,  when  the  grass 
began  to  come  up  out  of  that  manure  ahead  of  the 
plants.  We  had  another  late  frost  when  they  were  in 
bloom  ;  the  grass  was  so  high  that  it  protected  nearly 
every  one.  As  a  i*esult,  I  picked  500  quarts  of  the 
nicest  and  largest  strawberries  I  ever  raised.  They 
were  on  clay  land  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  potatoes 
were  planted  in  every  other  row  the  first  year.  After 
picking,  I  mowed  and  turned  over  the  bed,  and  the 
next  year  I  picked  another  good  crop.  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  clover,  but  I  know  that  I  can  grow  nicer 
berries  in  Timothy  on  clay  soil,  than  in  any  other 
way.  I  had  no  trouble  in  finding  the  berries.  We 
always  find  the  largest  wild  strawberries  in  tall  grass. 
Why  ?  WM.  L. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Learned  From  Experience. — A  few  yeai-s  ago,  I 
had  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  rich  land  set  to  straw¬ 
berries,  and  as  they  had  been  carefully  cultivated 
during  the  growing  season,  they  were  in  excellent 
condition  when  the  ground  was  first  crusted  with 
frost,  early  in  November.  I  then  gave  the  entire  patch 
a  good  coating  of  very  fine  manure  from  animals  that 
had  been  fed  on  clover  hay,  and  contained  a  good 
many  seeds  ;  but  I  felt  quite  satisfied  that  they  would 
not  start  early  enough  in  the  spring  to  do  any  harm. 
For  a  covering  mulch,  I  used  wheat  straw  that  con¬ 
tained  some  chess,  and  also  some  Timothy  seed  ;  but 
I  thought  these  were  of  no  consequence.  After  the 
mulch  was  put  on,  the  weather  became  warm  and 
damp,  and  remained  so  until  nearly  Christmas,  anti 
every  seed  among  that  manure  and  mulch  sprouted 
and  took  a  firm  hold  upon  the  earth.  Early  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  they  were  up  and  coming  in  great 
shape,  even  before  the  straw  berry  plants 
started  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  ground 
was  covered  with  a  thick  mat  of  green. 
At  that  time,  it  was  considered  the 
height  of  foolishness  to  touch  a  bearing 
strawberry  bed  with  a  hoe  or  other  soil¬ 
stirring  implement  before  the  crop  was 
gathered ;  so,  of  course,  I  let  the  grass, 
clover,  etc.,  gi’ow  at  their  own  sweet 
will.  When  the  berries  began  to  ripen, 
the  plants  were  almost  entirely  hidden 
from  view,  and  picking  them  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day  was  like  picking 
pebbles  from  the  bottom  of  a  stream. 
The  thick,  rank  growth  held  the  dew  all 
day,  and  after  the  first  picking,  which 
was  a  light  one  of  inferior  berries,  the 
fruit  rotted  before  it  began  to  ripen. 

One  dose  of  that  sort  of  strawberry 
culture  was  quite  sufficient  for  me, 
and  I  decided  that  thereafter  I  would 
cut  out  every  weed  and  spire  of  grass 
that  showed  itself,  even  if  the  fruit 
were  actually  ripening.  The  follow¬ 
ing  autumn,  a  lot  of  winter  weeds  started  in  my 
new  patch,  and  also  some  oats  and  chess  which 
were  in  the  mulch,  and  they  went  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters  in  good  condition.  The  next  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  soil  was  sufficiently  dry  to  work  nicely,  I  raked 
off  the  mulch,  one  row  at  a  time,  and  with  a  sharp 
hoe,  cleaned  out  every  living  thing,  both  between  the 
rows  and  among  the  plants,  and  then  returned  the 
mulch.  The  result  was  a  splendid  crop  of  fine,  lus¬ 
cious  berries,  and  a  strawberry  bed  entirely  clear  of 
weeds  and  grass.  I  wouldn’t  cultivate  a  strawberry 
bed  in  the  spring  unless  it  were  foul  with  weeds  and 
grass,  because  it  is  quite  a  tedious  job.  When  I  did 
cultivate,  I  would  be  sure  that  the  soil  was  dry  enough 
to  work  nicely,  and  remain  mellow  after  working,  and 
I  would  not  cut  or  rake  more  than  half  an  inch  deep. 

Christian  County,  Ill.  fred  grundy. 


WHAT  SAY? 

Rake  Teeth  and  Meadows. — For  the  past  two 
years,  my  meadows  have  been  badly  injured  by 
drought  and  sun  after  haying,  the  grass  roots  on  some 
of  my  best  meadows  being  nearly  all  killed.  I  have 
though r,  that  the  wire-tooth  rake  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  What  do  Rural  readers  think  about  it? 

Pine  City,  N.  Y.  A.  l. 

Fall  Sown  Lettuce. — Have  any  of  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  had  experience  in  raising  lettuce  in  the 
fall,  in  trenches  or  otherwise,  and  then  keeping  it  by 
covering,  and  marketing  it  during  December,  January 
and  February  ?  If  so  will  they  give  us  their  experi- 
ence  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  ?  d.  f. 

Oregon. 

A  IIen  With  a  Horn. — My  Leghorn  hen  has  an  ex¬ 
crescence  growing  on  her  leg,  just  above  the  claw.  It 
has  been  growing  for  some  months,  is  some  three 
inches  long,  by  an  inch  in  diameter,  curving  as  it 
grows,  and  is  a  dark  brown,  hard,  horny  looking  sub¬ 
stance.  She  is  apparently  well  otherwise,  quite 
lively,  but  handicapped  by  this  clog.  What  is  its 
nature,  and  the  cure  ?  K.  J.  f. 


Where  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  was  used.  Fig.  64.  Where  no  Bordeaux  Mixture  was  used.  Fio  65. 
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March  SO 


A  MACHINE  FOR  ROLLING  CHAINS. 

We  once  saw  an  old  hand  turner  standing  sadly  be¬ 
side  a  new  machine  for  turning  out  handles.  The 
rough  sticks  were  dropped  in  at  one  end  and  quickly 
turned  out  at  the  other,  smooth  and  well-shaped.  The 
complete  handle  was  made  before  he  could  fit  the 
stick  to  his  small  lathe  That  illustrates  how  inven¬ 
tion  has  changed  industry  by  driving  hard  work  out 
of  certain  trades.  United  States  Consul  Monaghan 
writes  from  Chemnitz  about  a  new  device  that  prom¬ 
ises  to  revolutionize  the  whole  trade  of  chain  making. 
At  Fig.  GG,  1  shows  a  bar  of  iron  or  steel  from  which 
the  chain  is  to  be  made.  This  is  passed  while  at  a 
white  heat  through  a  passage  made  by  four  revolving 
wheels — two  revolving  horizontally  and  the  others 
below  and  above  so  that  the  four  nearly  meet.  On 
the  rims  of  these  wheels,  are  hardened  steel  dies  or 
cutters  so  arranged  that  they  cut  the  bar  into  rings. 
The  bar  goes  in  shaped  like  1  and  comes  out  shaped 
like  2.  By  means  of  tongs,  cutters  and  molds,  the 
chain  is  put  into  the  shape  shown  at  3 — in  which  the 
links  are  held  together  by  very  thin  bits  of  iron — 
easily  cut.  After  cleaning  the  links  the  chain  is 
heated  red  hot  and  run  through  rolls  which  give  it 
the  shape  shown  at  4.  The  machine  runs  so  rapidly 
that  four  yards  of  chain  are  thrown  out  per  second. 
The  chain  is  said  to  be  stronger  and  better  than  when 
the  joints  are  welded. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Where  to  Get  Crude  Petroleum. 

H.J.  O.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. — O.  H.  Smith,  on  page  173  of  The 
R-  N.-Y.,  tells  us  about  crude  petroleum,  and  that  he  pays  $3  per 
barrel  for  it.  Why  not  tell  us  where  it  can  be  bought  for  that 
price  ?  I  have  tried,  and  cannot  get  it  for  less  that  15  cents  per 
gallon,  while  one  can  buy  refined  oil  for  6J4  cents  per  gallon  in 
barrel  lots. 

Ans. — You  can  buy  small  or  large  lots  of  A.  A.  Scott 
it  Co.,  Lima,  O.  This  excellent  substance  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  things  you  can  have  on  the  farm. 

What  Ashes  for  Hen  Manure  ? 

I).  M.  S.,  Rowenton,  0. — 1.  Does  it  injure  wood  ashes  to  put  them 
under  the  hen  roosts  for  the  droppings  to  fall  on  ?  2.  Are  potatoes 
injured  for  seed,  that  have  been  frozen  a  little  and  have  been 
buried  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No,  it  doesn’t  hurt  the  wood  ashes,  but  it 
does  hurt  the  hen  manure.  A  chemical  action  takes 
place  which  sets  free  the  ammonia  in  the  manure,  and 
it  escapes  as  a  gas.  Use  coal  ashes  or  plaster  for  that 
purpose,  but  not  wood  ashes.  To  see  the  difference 
between  them  read  over  Primer  Science.  2.  It  is  not 
safe  to  use  the  frozen  seed  potatoes. 

The  R.  N.-Y.'s  Systen  of  Cutting  Potato  Seed. 

C.  11.  L..  Brookton,  N.  Y. — 1.  What  does  The  R.  N.-Y.  think  of 
using  small  potatoes  for  seed  ?  2.  How  would  you  cut  them  for 
planting  according  to  the  Rural  trench  system  ?  3.  How  would 
you  cut  the  seed  ends  of  large  potatoes  ?  Should  there  be  more 
than  one  or  two  eyes  left  on  a  piece  of  seed  end  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  approve  of  using  small  potatoes 
for  seed.  Neither  do  we  approve  of  using  one-eye 
pieces.  It  seems  to  us  that  what  is  needed  is  to  give 
the  starting  shoots  sufficient  nourishment  from  the 
seed  pieces  until  the  shoots,  through  their  own  root¬ 
lets,  can  support  themselves.  Just  why  we  oppose 
the  use  of  small  potatoes  for  seed,  we  cannot  say, 
further  than  that  we  have  uniformly  obtained  smaller 
crops  from  their  use  than  from  large  potatoes  cut  to 
two  or  three  eyes  or  more.  2.  To  obtain  the  best  re¬ 
sults  from  the  Rural  trench  system,  we  would  use  the 
halves  of  medium-sized,  sound  tubers  ;  cutting  off  the 
seed  end,  so  as  to  avoid  the  probability  of  too  many 
sprouts,  which  usually  give  too  many  small  tubers. 
To  use  this  amount  of  seed,  however,  is  rather  costly. 
Our  advice  would  be  to  cut  medium-sized  tubers  to 
two  or  three  strong  eyes,  rejecting  the  seed  end.  3. 
We  would  cut  right  through  the  center  of  the  seed 
end,  halving  the  potato. 

Crossing  of  Seed  Blossoms. 

K.  B.,  Berea,  0. — Will  different  kinds  of  potatoes  planted  side  by- 
side  in  common  field  culture,  mix  by  the  winds  blowing  the  pollen 
from  one  flower  to  the  other  ? 

Ans. — The  pollen  from  one  variety  may  blow  from 
the  anthers  to  the  pistils  of  another  variety.  If  seeds 
formed,  they  would  be  a  mixture  of  the  two  kinds, 
but  of  course  the  tubers  would  not  “  mix.”  Rut  this, 
nowadays,  is  unlikely.  Most  flowers  do  not  bear 
pollen  at  all.  In  most  localities,  for  this  reason,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  cross  even  artificially.  Some 
years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  planted  62  different  varieties 
with  the  express  intention  of  crossing  them.  Hours, 
if  not  days,  were  spent  in  the  attempt.  We  could  not 
find  any  pollen. 


To  Build  a  Seed-Potato  Warehouse. 

C.  S.  K.,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. — What  is  the  best  plan  of  potato 
house,  all  above  ground,  to  hold  10,000  bushels  of  seed  potatoes, 
to  be  put  in  in  the  fall,  and  kept  till  spring  ?  How  much  will  they 
shrink  from  October  to  April  ? 

Ans. — The  best  way  to  build  a  seed-potato  ware¬ 
house  above  ground  that  we  know  of.  is  to  build  two 
walls  of  stone,  each  one  foot  in  thickness,  with  an  air 
space  of  six  inches.  We  shall  build  one  more  ware¬ 
house  next  year  on  this  same  plan  ;  it  will  be  150  feet 
long,  probably,  and  40  feet  in  width.  The  walls  will 
be  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height,  and  the  roof  fiat  or 
nearly  so,  covered  on  the  upper  side  with  felt  roofing 
of  the  best  possible  kind.  Underneath  the  rafters, 
the  roof  will  be  ceiled  with  matched  boards  over  paper. 
There  will  be  in  this  form,  a  dead-air  space  above  the 
potatoes,  and  on  each  side.  As  to  the  shrinkage,  it 
depends  altogether  upon  the  variety  of  potatoes.  Our 
potatoes  this  year  and  the  year  before,  shrank  all  the 
way  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent.  A  good,  healthy, 
first-class  variety  that  was  thoroughly  sweated  out 
or  seasoned  in  the  fall,  should  not  shrink  more  than 
five  to  ten  per  cent  if  the  temperature  is  kept  between 
3G  and  40  degrees.  We  stored  this  past  season,  some 
40,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  do  not  believe  that  we 
will  have  a  shrinkage  of  more  than  five  to  ten  per 
cent.  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO. 

What  to  Do  for  Raspberry  Anthracnose. 

E.  J.  I).,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. — My  two-year-old  raspberry  plants  are 
infected  with  a  kind  of  brown  scale  or  spot,  and  seem  to  be  dying. 
Is  it  a  disease  or  something  in  the  ground  that  causes  it  ?  I  send 
a  specimen  of  a  cane. 

Ans. — The  canes  are  probably  being  killed  by  the 
raspberry  anthracnose,  a  serious  fungous  disease.  It  is 
proving  to  be  a  very  hard  disease  to  combat.  Thus 
far,  the  application  of  fungicides  like  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  to  prevent  it,  has  not  been  very  successful. 
Mr.  Reach,  the  Horticulturist  of  the  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  has  just  given  a  preliminary  report 
on  one  season’s  work  with  different  fungicides  in  a 
raspberry  field  of  several  acres.  His  results,  as  given 
in  Bulletin  81  from  the  Geneva  Station,  are,  on  the 
whole,  encouraging,  but  not  yet  definite  enough  upon 
which  to  base  any  general  recommendations.  The 
same  field  is  to  be  again  treated  this  coming  season, 
and  a  detailed  report  is  then  promised.  Thus,  at  pres¬ 
ent,  the  only  safe  recommendation  that  can  be  made, 
is  to  cut  out  and  burn  the  diseased  canes  as  soon  as 
they  are  seen  ;  watchful  and  thorough  work  in  this 
way  will  eradicate  the  disease.  M.  V.  s. 

The  White  Grub  in  Strawberries  and  Manure. 

11.  H.  L.,  Beloit,  Kan. — Last  spring  I  set  out  1,700  strawberry 
plants,  Parker  Earle,  Lovett,  Warfield,  Michel’s  Early  and 
Crescent.  The  land  is  a  gentle  slope  to  the  East,  and  was  covered 
in  late  winter  with  manure  taken  from  an  old  livery  barn  yard, 
where  cattle  and  horses  ran  over  it  for  at  least  one  season.  The 
land  was  ploughed  and  subsoiled  in  early  spring,  worked  thor¬ 
oughly  fine  and  the  plants  set  out  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  16  inches 
in  the  row.  The  plants  started  to  grow  in  good  shape;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  drought  I  thought  I  would  have  a  good  stand.  But 
in  July,  the  plants  began  to  wilt,  and  on  examining  the  soil  around 
the  roots  I  found  that  the  White  Grubs  had  taken  possession,  at 
the  rate  of  8  to  12  to  the  square  foot.  I  hoed,  cultivated,  and  did 
every  thing  I  could  think  of  to  encourgethe  plants  and  discourage 
the  worms;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Parker  Earle,  Michel’s  Early 
and  Warfield,  are  four-fifths  dead  ;  three  rows  half  dead,  one  row  of 
Lovett  and  two  of  Crescent,  which  I  have  thought  of  leaving  the 
coming  summer.  Will  the  grubs  mature,  and  come  out  of  the 
ground  and  quit  the  field,  or  will  there  be  enough  grubs  left  to 
complete  the  destruction?  Fred  Grundy  is  right,  and  I  know  it; 
where  the  most  old  manure  is,  there  will  be  the  most  grubs. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SI.INGERLAND. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  L.  J.  Farmer,  of  Pulaski,  N.  Y., 
to  help  me  in  answering  this  question.  He  is  a 
practical  strawberry  grower,  and  has  had  all  sorts 
of  experiences  with  the  White  Grubs.  His  observa¬ 
tions  indicate  that  the  grubs  are  three  years  in  attain¬ 
ing  their  growth.  This  is  the  generally  accepted 
notion,  but  it  yet  remains  to  be  demonstrated  beyond 
question  ;  no  one  has  ever  reared  the  insects  through 
from  the  eggs  to  the  beetle  state.  Mr.  Farmer  says  ; 

If  the  grubs  continued  to  work  until  late  in  the  fall, 
they  were  in  the  second  year  of  their  growth,  and  will 
work  again  until  July  of  this  year  ;  but  if  they  ceased 
to  eat  last  year  in  June  they  were  in  the  third  year  of 
their  growth,  and  will  not  bother  this  year,  because 
they  have  gone  through  their  last  transformation,  and 
will  come  out  in  May  as  the  well-known  May  beetles. 
Fred  Grundy  is  misleading.  He  says,  ‘  Don't  use 
manure  because  it  contains  grubs.’  Now  the  grubs 
don’t  always  come  from  manure,  neither  do  they 
generally  come  from  it.  Fresh  manure  drawn  out  in 
the  winter,  can  not  contain  them.  Rut  if  manure  lies 
around  the  barn  for  years,  or  for  one  year  during  May 
or  June,  and  it  happens  to  be  a  year  when  May  beetles 
are  plenty,  it  becomes  a  favorite  repository  for  their 
eggs,  and  becomes  full  of  the  grubs.”  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  grubs  so  often  reported  in  manure,  are  the  true 
White  Grubs  of  May  beetles.  Dr.  Lintner  has  recently 
shown  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  that  the  grubs  of 
manure  belong  to  an  entirely  different  kind  of  beetle; 
however,  these  grubs,  to  the  ordinary  observer,  would 
be  White  Grubs.  I  doubt  if  genuine  White  Grubs  are 
ever  found  in  manure  before  it  is  spread  on  the  soil. 


I  am  open  to  conviction  however,  so  send  in  your 
grubs  found  in  manure  and  let  us  see  what  they  are. 

The  Curculio  Spoils  Apricots. 

F.  11. ./..  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. — I  have  two  Russian  apricot 
trees  seven  or  eight  years  old,  that  have  grown  nicely  and  are 
large,  thrifty  trees.  They  blossom  freely  every  year,  and  set  some 
fruit,  but  none  ever  matures,  and  when  as  large  as  a  cherry 
withers  and  drops  off,  apparently  ripe.  What  is  the  cause  and 
remedy  ?  I  had  about  decided  to  cut  the  trees  down,  and  shall  if 
you  cannot  suggest  a  remedy. 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  the  curculio.  Only  this  and 
nothing  more.  The  remedy  is  to  jar  the  trees  every 
day  or  so,  from  the  time  the  fruit  sets  until  the  fruit 
gets  as  large  as  cherries,  catching  the  insects  on  sheets 
spread  under  the  trees,  when  they  may  be  destroyed. 
Spraying  with  Paris-green  is  a  partial  remedy  also. 

To  Raise  a  Big  Crop  of  Strawberries. 

J.  T.  F.,  Rockford,  111. — I  have  been  growing  berries  for  10 
years,  but  fail  to  grow  them  as  big  as  barrels  or  to  get  one  of 
those  mammoth  crops  we  read  about — 120  bushels  per  acre,  is  the 
best  I  have  ever  done.  I  expect  to  set  three  acres  in  April  or  May ; 
two  acres  are  clover  sod  broken  last  spring,  and  planted  to  pota¬ 
toes  which  yielded  the  year  before,  2  to  2^4  tons  of  clover  hay  per 
acre,  and  last  year,  150  bushels  of  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  pota¬ 
toes  per  acre.  On  that  two  acres,  with  one  acre  adjoining  with 
clover  and  Timothy  eight  inches  high,  I  put  30  big  two-horse  loads 
of  fresh  horse  manure  per  acre,  and  plowed  and  subsoiled  it.  The 
soil  is  a  black  loam  with  clay  subsoil.  I  have  Crescent,  Warfield 
No.  2,  Princess,  Haverland,  Bubach  No.  5,  Timbrell,  Gandy,  Parker 
Earle,  Sharpless,  Jessie,  Beder  Wood.  I  give  thorough  cultivation, 
and  there  was  not  a  hatful  of  weeds  last  fall  on  six  acres.  Four 
acres  of  old  were  mulched  with  25  two-horse  loads  of  manure  pet- 
acre  ;  two  of  the  new  were  mulched  with  four  loads  of  straw  pet- 
acre  from  which  we  expect  to  get  2,000  to  3,000  quarts  per  acre  next 
June.  I  would  like  to  raise  one  of  those  big  crops.  Will  The  R. 
N.-Y.  outline  a  method  by  which  I  would  be  likely  to  accom¬ 
plish  it. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  CRAWFORD. 

To  grow  from  300  to  400  bushels  of  strawberries  to 
the  acre,  is  about  equivalent  to  raising  150  bushels  of 
shelled  corn,  or  800  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre. 
It  is  the  reward  of  more  care  and  skill  than  most  of 
us  are  willing  to  bestow.  It  implies  good  soil,  a 
knowledge  of  varieties,  two  favorable  seasons — one  to 
raise  the  plants,  and  one  to  fruit  them — manual  train¬ 
ing  to  enable  one  to  do  every  part  of  the  work  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  faithfulness  to  attend  to  all  the 
details  at  the  right  time,  even  at  the  cost  of  dropping 
all  else,  and,  most  important  of  all,  a  large  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  gardening  instinct  that  enables  one  to 
detect  at  a  glance  anything  that  interferes  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  plant.  Where  these  conditions  exist, 
400  bushels  of  strawberries  may  be  grown  on  an  acre, 
and  even  more.  I  know  one  man  who  has  accom¬ 
plished  this  over  and  over,  with  the  aid  of  his  children, 
and  they  are  girls — the  oldest  only  14.  I  have  obtained 
his  method  and  that  of  a  number  of  other  successful 
growers,  and,  with  nearly  40  years’  experience  of  my 
own,  I  claim  to  know  how  it  is  accomplished. 

If  1  were  intending  to  plant  three  acres  of  straw¬ 
berries  this  spring,  and  expecting  to  do  my  best,  I 
would  proceed  as  follows  :  First,  pulverize  three  or 
four  inches  deep  with  the  disc  harrow,  two-horse 
cultivator  or  whatever  would  do  the  work.  Then 
plow  and  subsoil  if  possible.  Much  depends  on  the 
plowing.  If  the  soil  is  deep,  it  should  be  plowed  deep, 
but  it  is  risky  to  bring  up  very  much  soil  that  has 
never  been  exposed  to  the  air.  After  plowing,  the 
surface  is  to  be  made  fine  and  smooth.  Mark  both 
ways,  30  inches  apart.  All  this  is  to  be  done  as  early 
as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  work.  Up  to  this 
point,  all  has  been  smooth  sailing  with  but  little 
liability  of  making  mistakes. 

Selecting  varieties,  choosing  plants,  preparing  them 
for  planting,  caring  for  them  while  out  of  the  ground 
and  planting  them  properly,  are  all  important,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  so.  It  is  easy  enough  when  one  knows  how, 
but  not  for  beginners.  I  am  not  assuming  that  J.  T. 
F.  is  a  beginner — far  from  it.  A  man  planting  three 
acres,  or  even  one  acre,  should  know  what  to  plant. 
As  the  plants  are  taken  up,  they  should  be  put  in  a 
wet  sack,  and  taken  to  a  shed  or  cellar  where  all  dead 
leaves  and  runners  are  to  be  removed,  and  the  roots 
shortened  to  three  inches.  They  must  be  kept  from 
drying  when  out  of  the  ground.  We  carry  them  to 
the  field  in  boxes,  covered  with  wet  sacks.  In  plant¬ 
ing,  we  carry  them  in  a  pail  with  water  enough  to 
cover  the  roots,  taking  each  plant  out  as  it  is  needed. 
Care  is  taken  to  have  the  crown  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Very  soon  after  planting,  they 
should  be  cultivated,  and  the  blossoms  must  be  cut 
off  as  soon  as  they  appear.  If  left  until  seed  com¬ 
mences  to  form,  the  plants  will  be  weakened  accord¬ 
ingly- 

About  the  time  the  blossoms  are  cut,  runners  will 
appear,  and  they  must  be  cut  at  once.  This  must  be  per¬ 
severed  in  throughout  the  season.  It  is  a  serious  matter 
to  let  the  runners  draw  too  long  on  the  parent  plant, 
and  there  is  no  more  common  mistake  in  hill  cul¬ 
ture.  Under  favorable  conditions,  a  runner  will 
commence  to  root  in  a  week  from  the  time  it  ap¬ 
pears.  Even  if  cut  off  then,  it  has  been  making  a 
needless  drain  on  the  plant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  run¬ 
ners  are  seldom  cut  off  more  frequently  than  once  in 
two  weeks.  By  that  time,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  will 
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be  cut,  and  some  of  them  a  yard  long.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  much  from  a  plant  that  is  producing  so  many 
runners.  We  might  as  well  expect  to  fatten  a  cow 
that  is  raising  two  calves.  The  ideal  method  is  to  nip 
them  off  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  appear.  This 
compels  the  plant  to  exert  its  energies  in  building  it¬ 
self  up  instead  of  producing  a  lot  of  useless  runners. 

Cultivation  must  be  frequent  enough  to  prevent 
weeds  from  growing  and  a  crust  from  forming  on  the 
surface.  A  crust  excludes  the  air  from  the  roots,  and 
growth  is  retarded  It  also  permits  the  water  in  the 
soil  to  escape  into  the  air,  whereas  an  inch  or  two  of 
loose  soil  would  retain  it  for  the  use  of  the  plants. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  soil  should  be 
stirred  deep.  I  use  a  Planet  Jr.  with  pulverizer 
attached,  and  this  leaves  the  surface  smooth  and  fine. 
About  September  1,  deep  cultivating  must  be  discon¬ 
tinued  so  as  to  allow  more  horizontal  root  growth, 
which  always  takes  place  when  the  damp  fall  weather 
comes.  If  the  soil  be  too  loose,  but  few  fruit  buds 
will  form  for  the  same  reason  that  a  plant  rarely 
blooms  well  until  the  pot  is  full  of  roots.  It  is  no 
less  important  to  keep  the  surface  stirred,  but  it  must 
be  shallow — less  than  an  inch  if  possible.  If  these 
directions  are  followed,  the  ground  will  be  full  of 
roots  from  row  to  row  by  Novemberl.  Thisnearly  com¬ 
pletes  the  year’s  work  of  the  plant.  It  will,  however, 
grow  when  the  weather  permits  until  winter  sets  in. 

All  that  remains  for  the  grower  to  do  is  to  see  that 
the  plants  are  not  injured  by  freezing.  To  prevent 
this,  the  surface  between  the  plants  should  be  covered 
before  hard  frosts  come.  The  expansion  of  the  water 
in  the  soil  as  it  turns  to  ice,  is  very  injurious,  and 
no  less  so  in  November  than  in  March.  It  is  only 
because  the  roots  have  been  pulled  and  broken  by 
repeated  freezing  and  thawing  in  November,  that  a 
little  more  of  the  same  in  March  is  so  damaging. 
The  safe  way  is  to  cover  the  ground  November  1, 
and  as  soon  as  winter  sets  in,  cover  foliage  and  all. 
If  blown  off  before  it  gets  settled,  it  must  be  replaced. 
When  spring  comes  and  before  growth  commences,  the 
covering  must  be  removed  from  over  the  plants  to 
allow  the  new  growth  to  come  through.  In  May,  be¬ 
fore  the  fruit  is  ripe,  runners  will  need  to  be  cut.  and, 
possibly,  a  few  weeds  may  come  through  the  mulch 
and  will  need  pulling. 

Nearly  7,000  plants  are  required  to  the  acre,  if  set 
30  x  30  inches,  and  with  this  treatment  each  one  will 
do  its  best  if  no  blossoms  are  killed  by  frost.  What 
is  the  best  that  a  plant  can  do  ?  A  plant  of  the  Jewell 
yielded  two  quarts  of  ripe  berries  at  one  picking. 
Last  fall,  The  R.  N.-Y.  told  of  some  one  who  raised 
over  two  quarts  to  the  plant  on  the  Parker  Earle.  I 
have  seen  over  400  berries  on  a  plant,  and  have  heard 
of  600.  Certainly  a  quart  to  each  plant  would  not  be 
too  much  to  expect,  and  7,000  quarts  to  the  acre  is  a 
good  yield,  and  this  with  horse  labor.  Suppose  that, 
the  first  of  September,  two  runners  from  each  plant 
were  allowed  to  root  midway  between  the  plants ; 
these  two  would  certainly  be  equal  to  one  of  the  old 
ones.  This  would  prevent  cultivating  one  way,  but 
nearly  all  the  surface  would  be  stirred  by  going  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  the  other  way,  and  the  crop  would  be 
about  doubled. 

The  late  J.  M.  Smith  told  me  that  he  raised  111 
bushels  on  a  measured  quarter  of  an  acre,  but  there 
was  no  horse  labor  in  his  method. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  fertilizers  in  this,  but  they 
are  of  no  small  importance.  It  would  be  very  unwise 
for  any  person  to  go  through  all  the  motions  of  pro¬ 
ducing  so  valuable  a  crop,  and  make  a  partial  failure 
for  lack  of  plant  food.  The  better  way  is  to  make 
sure  of  having  enough.  A  crop  of  strawberries  removes 
no  great  amount  from  the  soil,  but  it  requires  a  good 
deal  to  build  up  the  plant  to  a  heavy  fruiting  capacity. 
A  large  amount  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  any  surplus  remains  in  the  soil  for  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  crop.  Enough  nitrogen  must  be  supplied,  but 
too  much  is  not  only  wasteful,  but  injurious.  The 
first  year  it  produces  too  many  runners,  and  the  second, 
too  rank  a  growth,  and  possibly  too  many  blasted 
blossoms.  A  luxuriant  growth  requires  too  much 
water  to  support  it,  and  the  plant  seems  exhausted 
after  bearing.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  bone 
dust  and  unleached  wood  ashes  supply  all  that  any 
soil  needs  for  this  crop  ;  and  one  can  well  afford  to 
use  enough — one  ton  of  the  former  and  40  bushels  of 
the  latter  to  an  acre.  I  am  not  speaking  of  bone  dust 
composed  largely  of  oyster  shells,  or  of  bone  that  has 
had  its  nitrogen  extracted  for  glue  stock. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

Earliest  Apples  to  Bear. 

E.  F.  C.,  Watervliet,  Mich. — What  is  the  earliest  apple  tree  to 
mature — that  is,  the  quickest  to  come  to  bearing  from  the  time  it 
is  set  ? 

Ans. — We  would  recommend  three  apples,  the  Olden- 
burgh,  Keswick  Codlin  and  Gravenstein.  All  of  them 
are  shapely  trees.  The  Oldenburgh  and  Codlin  are 
early  bearers  ;  the  Gravenstein  makes  the  finest  shade, 
although  all  of  them  have  large  foliage. 


Fodder  Corn  and  Manure  in  Vermont. 

H.  T.  J.,  Bradford ,  Vt. — I  .am  in  the  habit  of  planting  in  drills, 
about  an  acre  of  corn  for  green  fodder,  to  be  cut  in  July  and  early 
August  for  my  cows.  Would  I  get  more  and  better  feed  to  sow 
oats  and  peas  on  this  land,  and  feed  the  same  as  I  would  my  corn? 
I  have  a  large  piece  to  break  up  this  spring  for  corn,  and  shall 
manure  it  with  barn  manure.  Would  The  R.  N.-Y.  advise  me  to 
spread  the  manure  on  top  first,  and  plow  in,  or  plow  first,  spread 
and  harrow  it  in  with  a  Cutaway  harrow  ?  I  usually  plow  in  fall 
and  spread  on  top  in  spring,  harrowing  it  well  in,  for  corn  ;  but 
for  potatoes,  I  top-dress  and  plow  under  in  spring. 

Ans. — We  believe  that  you  will  obtain  more  fodder 
from  the  corn  well  cared  for.  than  from  any  other 
crop.  We  prefer,  on  general  principles,  to  harrow 
the  manure  in,  though  no  exact  rule  can  be  given  to 
cover  all  cases. 

Growing  Celery  Seed. 

E.  L.  11.,  Tecumseh.  Mich. — Can  you  tell  where  and  how  celery 
seed  is  grown  ?  Seed  corn  from  the  South  grows  larger  stalks, 
and  will  not  ripen  here.  Seed  wheat  grows  shorter  straw  and 
ripens  earlier.  Is  there  a  difference  in  celery  ?  If  so,  is  Northern 
or  Southern  grown  seed  best  for  our  climate  ? 

Ans. — Seedsmen  inform  us  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  celery  seed  sold  in  America  is  grown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  well  suited  to 
this  crop.  No  experiments  that  we  know  of,  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  planting  celery 
seed  grown  in  a  more  northern  latitude.  The  follow¬ 
ing  account  is  given  of  its  habit  of  growth  :  “Celery 
belongs  to  the  family  of  Umbelliferte,  and  like 
parsnip,  carrot,  and  others  of  that  family,  requires 
two  seasons  to  perfect  its  seed.  Plants  stored  in  the 
usual  way,  in  cellars  or  trenches,  and  set  out  in  rows 
3 %  feet  apart,  with  plants  18  inches  to  two  feet 
in  the  row,  will  seed  freely  in  this  section.  One 
essential  is  to  get  it  started  early,  and  another  is 
plenty  of  moisture.  It  will  yield  a  good  crop  on  land 
that  will  not  grow  a  very  heavy  crop  of  celery  for 
table  use.  The  seed  ripens  unevenly,  the  central 
heads  ripening  first,  and  must  be  cut  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  turn  brown  to  prevent  loss.  This  necessitates 
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going  over  the  field  three  times,  at  least,  before  the 
crop  is  gathered.  It  must  be  handled  in  some  tight 
receptacle,  as  the  seed  is  extremely  small  and  will 
waste  in  ordinary  baskets.  A  basket  lined  with  cloth, 
is  the  most  convenient  thing  for  the  purpose.  It  must 
be  stored  in  rooms,  where  the  floors  are  absolutely 
tight,  and  yet  where  the  air  can  have  a  free  circula¬ 
tion.  It  can  be  cleaned  by  thrashing  and  winnowing, 
but  as  the  seed  is  so  extremely  small,  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  loss  all  through  the  operation.  I  do  not  think 
the  usual  wholesale  rates  are  high  enough  to  make 
the  business  profitable.  It  is  also  subject  to  the  same 
trouble  as  the  parsnip,  the  roller,  or  knot  worm,  will 
sometimes  ruin  a  crop  by  getting  into  the  seed  head 
just  as  it  begins  to  form,  and  entirely  destroy  it. 

Connecticut.  ciias.  pikkson  auguk. 

Pigs  Overfed  and  Pen-sore. 

C.  Y.,  Ilagaman,  N.  Y. — I  have  seven  pigs  about  four  months 
old  which  have  been  ailing  one  month.  I  have  been  treating  with 
the  prescription  for  hog  cholera,  and  overfed  hogs,  given  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  February  16,  but  they  are  slowly  growing  worse.  They 
have  been  fed  on  middlings,  and  corn  in  the  ear  all  winter,  about 
all  they  would  eat,  and  have  been  in  a  pen  20  feet  square,  where  it 
has  been  warm,  dry  and  clean.  They  have  had  plenty  of  water  to 
drink  which  was  warmed  and  mixed  with  the  middlings.  Their 
appetites  have  been  good  until  the  past  week.  When  first  taken, 
they  seemed  to  be  a  little  stiff  in  front,  which  lasted  two  or  three 
days,  when  they  began  to  get  stiff  behind  and  then  across  their 
backs  just  in  front  of  the  hams.  When  we  tried  to  get  them  up, 
they  would  rise  in  front  and  sit  on  their  haunches  like  a  dog,  and 
drag  themselves  along  in  that  position.  If  placed  on  their  feet, 
they  would  walk,  but  very  stiff,  until  they  came  to  some  slight 
obstruction,  when  they  would  tumble  over  and  stay  there  until  again 
placed  on  their  feet.  This  sometimes  seems  to  give  them  great 
pain.  If  they  lie  down,  as  they  do  most  of  the  time  unless  driven 
up,  they  seem  to  be  without  pain,  and  lie  and  sleep  perfectly 
natural.  Their  bowels  seem  to  be  in  a  good  condition,  and  they 
do  not  look  sick  in  the  eye. 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  evidently  not  hog  cholera  in 
your  case,  but  due  to  overfeeding,  and  the  pigs  becom¬ 
ing  pen-sore  from  the  confinement  on  the  hard  floor. 


Digs  with  small  bone,  or  that  have  been  too  closely  in- 
bred,  are  liable  to  become  pen-sore  from  such  confine¬ 
ment,  especially  if  overfed.  Place  the  pigs  on  a  dry, 
ground  floor,  or  in  a  yard,  with  a  dry  bed  to  which  they 
can  go  in  case  of  storm.  Reduce  the  feed  one-half, 
especially  the  corn,  until  the  stiffness  has  disappeared. 
Drench  each  pig  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  castor  oil, 
to  which  add  one  teaspoonful  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
shake  or  stir  well  together  before  giving.  Repeat  the 
dose  in  three  or  four  days  on  all  in  which  the  bowels 
are  not  loosened  by  the  first  dose.  f.  i„  K. 

Chronic  Liver  Disease  in  Cow. 

H.  V.  II.,  New  Jersey. — What  is  the  matter  with  my  cow?  Once  or 
twice  a  year  she  has  a  swelling  of  the  veins  and  glands  under  her 
belly  ;  the  skin  will  hang  away  down  and  she  will  lick  it  till  it 
becomes  a  mass  of  bloody  sores.  She  falls  off  in  her  milk  and 
once  when  four  months  from  calving,  dried  up  for  three  months. 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  probably  due  to  chronic  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  liver  or  kidneys.  On  the  first  appearance 
of  the  swellings  again,  if  the  cow  is  in  good  flesh,  give 
one  pound  of  glauber  salts,  with  an  ounce  of  ginger 
dissolved  in  three  pints  of  water.  Repeat  the  dose  on 
the  second  day  if  not  purged  by  the  first.  Also  give 
once  daily  one-half  ounce  each  of  chlorate  of  potash 
and  nitrate  of  potash.  f.  t,.  k. 

Retention  of  Afterbirth  in  Cow. 

(I.  K.,  Georgetown,  Conn.— What  is  the  remedy  for  a  cow  that 
has  lost  only  a  part  of  her  afterbirth  ? 

Ans. — There  are  no  remedies  that  we  know  to  have 
any  practical  use  or  value,  that  can  be  given  to  cause 
expulsion  of  the  letained  afterbirth.  Ergot  of  rye 
would  probably  be  as  good  as  anything  that  could  he 
given  for  that  purpose,  as  it  causes  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  which  would  assist  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
afterbirth  ;  but  it  is  rarely  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
“  old-fashioned  remedies”  commonly  given  have  little 
or  no  effect.  The  best  remedy  is  to  keep  the  cows  in 
good  healthy  condition,  and  on  a  laxative  diet  just  be¬ 
fore  calving,  when  the  afterbirth  will  usually  he 
dropped  within  24  hours.  If  not,  it  should  then  he 
carefully  removed  by  hand.  F.  l.  k. 

Parasites  or  Impaction  in  Sheep. 

I).  II.  J.,  Nelson,  Mo. — My  sheep  are  dying;  they  get  a  little 
stiff  in  the  legs,  one  ear  will  jerk  almost  continually,  they  refuse 
all  food,  and  fall  down,  and  when  helped  up,  almost  always  run 
backward  and  fall  again.  They  linger  from  a  few  days  to  two 
weeks  before  they  die.  They  ran  on  good  pasture,  with  corn 
fodder,  until  the  snow  fell,  about  two  weeks  ago.  There  has  been 
no  wet  weather,  And  they  have  had  good  care,  and  are  fat  enough 
for  good  mutton. 

Ans. — I  am  unable  to  say  definitely,  from  your  de¬ 
scription,  whether  the  trouble  is  due  to  parasites,  or 
to  impaction  of  the  manyplies  or  third  stomach.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  given  symptoms  are  common  to  both.  If 
due  to  grub-in-the-head,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms 
you  describe,  there  would  be  a  marked  nasal  discharge 
of  a  more  or  less  muco-purulent  character,  accom¬ 
panied  by  snortings.  In  that  case,  nasal  injections  of 
oil  of  turpentine  can  be  given,  which  will  usually  kill 
and  dislodge  the  grubs.  Take  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
three  ounces,  pure  carbolic  acid,  one-half  ounce,  and 
chloroform,  six  drams  ;  mix  by  shaking  well  together, 
and  always  shake  before  using.  Place  the  sheep  upon 
its  back  and  inject  one-half  dram  (one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful)  into  each  nostril.  Repeat  the  injection  once  a 
week  until  relieved.  Two  injections  are  usually  suffi¬ 
cient.  In  the  absence  of  the  nasal  discharge,  the 
trouble,  if  parasitic,  is  probably  due  to  the  coenurus 
cerebralis,  the  cystic  stage  of  the  taenia  coenurus, 
during  the  early  stage  of  its  invasion  of  the  brain. 
An  autopsy  only  could  confirm  the  diagnosis.  If 
present,  the  parasites,  about  the  size  of  mustard 
or  flaxseed,  at  this  early  stage,  will  be  found  in 
their  channels  on  the  surface  of  the  brain.  There 
is  no  treatment  for  this  disease.  It  can  only  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  keeping  the  sheep  where  they  cannot  have 
access  to  the  droppings  of  dogs,  which  harbor  this 
tapeworm.  If  due  to  impaction,  give  two  drams  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  well  shaken  in  four  ounces  of  raw 
linseed  oil.  Repeat  the  dose  every  other  day  until 
relieved.  Free  access  to  salt  and  water  should  be 
allowed.  f.  l.  k. 

Scaly  Skin  Disease  in  a  Mare. 

1 V.  II.  W.,  North  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  cause  of  blotches 
on  my  mare?  When  I  bought  her  two  years  ago,  she  was  clipped  ; 
she  was  not  broken  out  then,  but  soon  became  so,  and  has  been 
so  most  of  the  time  since.  She  looks  well,  and  feels  well. 

Ans. — Such  scaly  or  scurfy  condition  of  the  skin  is 
usually  due  to  some  fault  in  digestion.  It  may  also 
be  due  to  some  disorder  of  the  skin,  or  simply  to  lack 
of  proper  grooming.  Give  one  ounce  each  of  the  best 
aloes  and  ginger,  either  in  a  ball  or  as  a  drench,  as  a 
purgative.  Follow  with  a  bran  mash  diet  until  freely 
purged.  Then  give  one  tablespoonful  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  powders  on  the  feed  twice  daily:  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  of  each  one-half  pound  ; 
powdered  nux  vomica,  one-fourth  pound  ;  mix.  The 
diet  should  be  light  unless  the  mare  is  at  hard  work. 
Feed  little  corn  or  other  similar  heating  foods.  Daily 
grooming,  using  a  new  comb  or  card  that  will  rub  and 
remove  the  scurf,  will  be  found  very  beneficial,  both 
in  removing  the  condition,  and  in  favoring  a  healthier 
action  of  the  skin.  f.  l.  kieborne. 
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Which  Field  for  Potatoes  ? 

0.  P.  W.,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. — I  have  a  clover 
field  that  has  been  very  heavily  covered  with 
stable  manure — from  a  covered  yard — the  past 
fall  and  winter.  The  soil  is  a  loose  loam  with 
stiff  clay  subsoil.  Another  field  has  a  loose  lime¬ 
stone  soil,  with  a  heavy,  Blue  grass  sod.  Neither 
field  is  plowed  yet,  but  I  expect  to  plow  both 
fields  this  spring  and  plant  one  to  potatoes. 
Which  one  is  best  ?  I  am  told  that  a  heavy  sod  is 
not  good  for  potatoes,  and  that  fresh,  strawy 
manure  is  injurious. 

Ans. — We  would,  from  choice,  select 
the  field  that  has  not  been  manured,  for 
the  potatoes.  In  some  sections,  excel¬ 
lent  crops  of  potatoes  are  grown  on  a 
clover  sod.  In  our  own  practice,  sod 
ground  is  always  planted  to  corn  with 
the  supply  of  manure  added.  Potatoes 
follow  the  corn,  with  fertilizers.  This 
gives  us  the  best  results  though,  of 
course,  it  is  not  recommended  for  all, 
since  some  potato  growers  do  not  grow 
corn,  and  do  not  use  fertilizers,  but 
depend  on  clover  for  the  chief  source  of 
fertility.  If  we  were  to  farm  without 
corn  or  fertilizers,  we  would  probably 
plant  potatoes  on  clover — plowing  it  in 
the  fall  and  cross-plowing  in  the  spring 
— using  the  manure  on  some  other  crop, 
say,  the  wheat. 

A  Fertilizer  Mixture  for  Corn. 


Subscriber,  Middletown,  Conn.— The  inclosed  for¬ 
mula  of  fertilizer  is  to  be  used  for  corn  at  the  rate 
of  800  pounds  per  acre  on  fairly  good  land.  What 
is  the  analysis  of  the  mixture,  as  we  wish  to  see  if 
we  have  figured  it  out  right  ?  If  it  can  be  im¬ 
proved,  make  suggestions  : 

Pounds. 


Cotton-seed  meal .  2,000 

Nitrate  of  soda .  1,000 

Fine  bone .  2,000 

Acid  phosphate .  2,000 

Muriate  of  potash .  1,000 


Total .  8,000 

Ans.  —  Figuring  these  substances  at 
average  analyses,  this  fertilizer  will 
analyze  as  follows  : 


Pounds. 


Nitrogen.  Plios.  acid.  Potash. 


60 

40 

400 

240 

'566 

700 

540 

per 

cent  of 

2,000  cotton-seed  meal.  140 
1,000  nitrate  of  soda. . .  160 

2,000  fine  bone .  70 

2,000  acid  phosphate . 

1,000  muriate  potash . 

8,000  370 

This  represents  over  4% 
nitrogen,  8%  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  nearly  seven  per  cent  of  pot¬ 
ash.  That  is  a  good  corn  mixture.  The 
cotton-seed  meal  and  bone,  supply  or¬ 
ganic  nitrogen,  and  the  nitrate  of  soda 
gives  soluble  nitrogen  for  the  young 
crop.  You  have  also  done  wisely  in 
selecting  both  bone  and  acid  phosphate 
(which  is  rock  treated  with  acid).  On  a 
clover  sod  you  would  not  need  so  much 
nitrogen,  but  for  average  soil,  that  mix¬ 
ture  ought  to  give  good  results,  and  we 
doubt  whether  you  can  cheapen  it  much, 
as  cotton-seed  meal  is  now  a  cheaper 
source  of  organic  nitrogen  than  tankage, 
dried  blood  or  fish  scrap. 


Trouble  with  Grass  Seed  in  an  Orchard. 


Subscriber,  Newfane,  N.  T.—l  have  had  trouble 
in  seeding  a  10-acre  apple  orchard,  on  warm,  dry, 
gravelly  loam— surface  soil  somewhat  worn-out; 
subsoil  gravelly  and  excellent.  The  25-year-old 
trees,  40  feet  apart,  have  made  an  excellent  growth, 
are  quite  thrifty,  and  shade  two  thirds  of  the 
ground.  I  have  sowed  Timothy  and  Red  clover 
twice,  with  barley  on  winter  wheat  in  the  spring; 
sowed  one-half  early,  and  the  other  one-half 
three  weeks  later,  and  once  sowed  three-quarters 
in  the  fall.  I  phospliated  all  crops,  and  all  made 
a  poor  catch.  Last  spring  I  plowed,  sowed  buck¬ 
wheat  July  5.  This  spring  I  could  make  a  fair 
seed  bed  for  grass  by  thoroughly  harrowing  it. 
I  never  tried  grass  seeding  without  a  grain  crop. 
It  is  too  warm  for  a  good  Timothy  crop,  and  I  do 
not  like  it  for  the  orchard,  only  to  check  growth. 
But  I  wish  a  light  sod  for  sheep  or  cattle  a  few 
years  to  enrich  the  soil.  What  would  you  sow, 
and,  if  this  spring,  with  or  without  a  grain  crop  ? 
Can  Orchard  grass  be  killed  easily  ? 


ANSWERED  BY  RROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

These  questions  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  the  land  upon  which  the  orchard  is 
growing,  has  received,  at  some  time  or 
other,  liberal  applications  of  farmyard 
manures,  which  usually  are  dispropor¬ 
tionately  rich  in  nitrogen,  or  that  the 
subsoil  is  unusually  rich  in  the  same  ele¬ 
ment.  The  too  rapid  growth  of  the  trees, 
is,  without  doubt,  due  to  one  or  both  of 
these  causes.  From  the  character  of 
the  land,  I  would  judge  that  the  nitro¬ 
gen  has  gone  into  the  subsoil  and  is  being 
used  by  the; trees,  while  the  surface  is 
deficient,  Ituis  probable  that  the  seed¬ 


ing  fails  because  the  trees  and  the  crops, 
one  or  both,  rob  the  young  plants  of  the 
seeding,  of  both  moisture  and  nourish¬ 
ment.  The  shade,  also,  is  very  detri¬ 
mental  to  some  of  the  plants  sown.  The 
suggestion  is  made  that  the  orchard  be 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  movable 
fence,  one  to  be  kept  under  cultivation 
during  the  summer,  with  no  applications 
of  manures  or  fertilizers  of  any  kind.  In 
this  section  of  the  orchard,  a  few  of  the 
trees  might  be  headed  back  severely,  in 
order  to  see  if  it  would  not  produce 
greater  fruitfulness.  This  experiment 
ought  to  be  continued  for  at  least  two 
years.  The  rest  of  the  orchard,  be  it  the 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


“Bright  alike  outside  andj 
Inside.”  Mailed  Free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  W ith  each  copy  we  will  send 
I  (fiat)  a  beautiful  painting  of  New 
Iswect  Peas  until  the  500,000  have  all 
I  been  called  for.  Send  a  postal  to-day. 
\V.  Atlee  Burpee  <fc  C’o.,  I’lillnda, 


THE  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY. 

What 

When  i  To  Plant 
How 

Our  Catalogue  for  1895  contains  more 
practical  information  on  these  subjects 
than  any  other  issued.  It  can  be  had 
by  sending  postal  card  to 

LANDRETH  &  SONS, 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants, 

21  and  23  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


D 
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WHAT 


SHALL  I  PLANT?: 


SHALL  I! 
PLANT?: 


We  answer  these  questions  fully,  and  you  will* 
'find  it  profitable  to  write  us.  You  cannot  llndj 
\  better  or  lower  prices 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Rhododendrons, 
Roses,  llardy  Perennials 

than  we  offer,  and  many  rare  novelties  hard  toj 
obtain.  Planting  Plans  and  Suggestions,  gratis,, 
with  unique  Catalogues  finely  illustrated  with, 
-  photogravures. 

: >.„S°  shady  Hill  Nursery  Co., 

New  England.  102  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.u 


READER"''-' 

"  ■  ™  ■  •  choice  only,  address  ELLIS  BROS.. 

Keene,  N.H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  ®TltEE. 


RARE  FLOWERS 


“I  like 

[Vaughan’, 

Seeds, 
best 
^because 
they 


A  whole 
Vegetable 

.JgArden? 

WMmL Mfor  or\r 

Z  (2  DIMES.)  U 

up  so  easy.' -Mrs.  Men.  1 4  Packets  postpaid. 

Cheaper  than  eating  bacon  all  summer !  ! 
HERE  Is  the  list:  1  pkt.  Radishes,  6  kinds,  mixed,, 

1  pkt.  Lettuce,  Big  Boston:  1  pkt.  Beet,  Vauglian'sf 
Earliest  Egyptian;  1  pkt.  Cabbage,  Savoy,  sweetest, 

1  yikt.  Squash,  Delicata;  1  pkt.  Onion,  Vaugiian's  Early 
Pickling;  1  pkt.  Musk  Melon,  Delmonico;  1  pkt.  Cucum¬ 
ber,  Japanese  Climbing;  1  pkt.  Parsley;  1  pkt.  Parsnip, 
Sugar;  1  pkt.  Pumpkin,  Pie;  1  pkt.  Tomato,  Red  and 
Yellow,  mixed;  1  pkt.  Carrot,  Half  Long;  1  pkt.  Oyster 
Plant,  Mammoth.  Total  14;  also  FREE,  if  you  mention 
this  l>aper,  one  mixed  pkt.  of  our  World's  Fair  Sweet 
Peas  and  Pansies  The  quality  of  our  seeds  and  the 
quantity  in  the  packages  will  be  held  to  our  regular 
standard  as  before.  No  cash  prizes  or  lottery.  Wcgivereal 
money  value,  cash  down  in  this  ‘hard  times'  collection. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS  for  25  cts. 

No.  1.-  5  Good  Roses  in  colors,  25c. 

No.  2.-  4  New  Prize  Chrysanthemums,  25c. 

No.  3. -15  Pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  assorted,  25c. 

(Best  collection  in  America.) 

No.  4.-10  Spring  Bulbs,  all  different,  25c. 
with  Tuberoses  and  Gladiolus.  Order  by  number. 

Our  wonderful  Goose  Flower  Plant  $oc. 

Our  Big  BARGAIN  CATALOGUE  is  just  a  little  bit 
better  than  some  others.  WE  SELL  MOST  KINDS  OF 
Z  SEEDS  AT  3  CENTS  PER  PACKET,  half  price  of  others. 

I  Our  Catalogue  is  expensive,  but  we  mail  it  free  with 
I  every  order.  Write  to-day,  east  or  west,  prompt  service 
I  from  the  two  great  centers.  We  surely  save  you  money. 

i  VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

1  NEW  YORK,  26  Barclay  St.  88  State  St  .  CHICAGO. 
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unccil  V  PLANTS  and  BULBS) 

Aie  everywhere  knovsn  as  The  BEST.  Why  risk  poor  ones  when  the  best  cost  no  more.  Send  postage  = 
stamp  for  Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1895— richly  Illustrated;  two  colored  plates  on  cover,  == 

IfeSfflSu.TSdoVdfSSi,.  henry  A.  DREER,  mchestnut  St.,  rsila.,  Pa.  j 
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iGrown 
!  Seed. 
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Our  farmer  friends,  you  know  you  greatly  lessen  your  risks  9 
when  you  buy  Seed  directly  from  the  grower.  We  raise Seedsof  • 
the  earliestSweet  Corn,  the  earliestand  best  Pole  and  Bush  Beans,  • 
the  best  earliest  and  best  late  market  Beets,  the  best  Cucumbers,  9 
the  best  of  the  earliest  and  latest  Drumhead  Cabbage,  the  earliest  A 
of  all  the  Wrinkled  Peas,  the  best  Dwarf  and  decidedly  the  best  A 
of  the  Marrowfats,  the  best  early  and  late  Squashes,  the  best  mar-  9 
ket  Carrot,  the  earliest  Red  and  the  very  best  of  all  the  Yellow  0 
Onions.  We  offer  these  and  numerous  other  varieties,  including  • 
several  valuable  new  Vegetables,  in  our  Vegetable  and  Flower  Z 
Seed  Catalogue  for  1895.  Sent  free.  Z 

J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass.  § 
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HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


Our  Ninety-Fourth  Annual  Catalogue  is  now  ready,  and  will  be 
mailed  FREE  on  application.  It  contains  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world  of 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds 

including  every  standard  variety  and  every  novelty 
of  establishedo merit. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  Hundreds  of  Cuts. 

J3T  We  Mail  it  FREE. 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


To  prove  by  results  the  superior  quality  of  our  Seeds  we  will  mail  ten  full-sized 
packets  of  Flower  Seeds  for25C.  These  packets  contain  hundreds  of  choice  varieties, 
and  with  the  simple  culture  a  child  of  ten  years  can  give,  will  produce  a  brilliant 
display  of  beautiful  Flowers  all  Summer  and  Autumn.  Also  ten  full-sized  packets 
of  choice  Vegetable  Seeds,  selected  especially  for  boys,  for  25c.  All  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  grand  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  150  large  pages,  with  a  host  of  valuable 
novelties  and  all  the  good  old  varieties  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  full 
instructions  given  for  culture.  Sent  FREE  to  all  who  order  either  collection.  To 
those  who  send  TEN  CENTS  and  name  this  paper,  we  mail  a  bulb  of  the  lovely 
Variegated-leaved  Tuberose,  three  Gladiolus,  and  the  Catalogue. 

250  ACRES  OF  NURSERY.  43d  YEAR.  25,000  FT.  GREENHOUSES. 

*  N.J. 
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ardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Evergreens,  Fruits  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials. 

The  finest  general  assortment  of  Hardy  Ornamental  Plants  in  America.  200-page  illust  rated  descriptive 
catalogue  on  application.  Plans  and  estimates  furnished.  Send  your  list  of  needs  for  special  rates. 
THE  READING  NURSERY,  JACOB  YV.  MANNING,  Proprietor,  READING,  MASS. 
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We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

I  PEACH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES  I 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue.  s 

|  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY.  I 
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IB  ANGEL 


The  largest  of  all  early  Pears,  and  the 
earliest  large  Pear.  Strong  grower 
and  free  from  blight.  Most  profit¬ 
able  and  most  handsome  early  L’ear. 
“A  remarkable  early  Pear.”  E.  S. 
Carman. — See  Rural  N.  Y.  Sept. 8.  Our  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  this  and  other 
fruits  for  profit.  Leaders  are  Japan  Plums,  Crosby  Peaches,  &c.  Largest  stock, 
Lowest  prices.  Send  for  surplus  list  6  c  Cherries,  Plums,  &c.  All  stock  guaranteed 
healthy.  Thrifty  and  Free  from  Disease,  jhe  Rogers  Nursery  Co  ■  Qox  1C2  Moorestown,  N-  J. 


TREES 


Over  1,000  varieties.  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Shrubs,  Vines  and  Roses.  All  standard  and 
special  varieties.  Send  for  illus.  Catalogue. 

YV.S.L1TTLE  ifc CO. Rochester, N.Y. 

or  52  Exchange  .Place,  N.Y. City. 


1895  New  Apples,  Pears,  Nut  Trees  and  Novelties  300  Acres 

Starr,  the  largest  early  apple,  12  in.  around,  marketable  1st  week  in  July;  Para¬ 
gon.  Parlin  and  others.  Koonce  Pear,  early,  handsome  and  delicious.  Lincoln 
Uoreless,  very  large  and  very  late;  Seneca,  Japan  Golden  Russet,  Y'ermont 
Beauty,  etc.  .Japan  Quince  Columbia,  unequaled  for  jelly.  Nuts— Parry’s 
Giant,  6  in.  around,  the  largest  known  chestnut;  Paragon,  Numboand  many  others. 
Walnuts— French,  Persian,  Japan.  English  and  American  Pecans.  Almonds  and 
Filberts,  Eleagnus  Longipes,  Japan  Mayberries,  Hardy  Oranges;  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt 
Cherries,  free  from  insects.  Black  Knot  and  other  diseases;  Small  Fruits,  Grapes, 
Currants,  etc.;  Shade  Trees  Ornamental  Shrubs,  etc.  Catalogue  Free. 
POMONA  NURSERIES,  -  -  -  WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  N.  J. 


There’s  Money  Selling  It. 

We  want  you  to  sell  Americus  Brand  Fertilizer 
—known  everywhere,  used  everywhere,  appre¬ 
ciated  hy  everybody.  Write  us. 


^  Y’  lliams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  Co., 

^  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB. 

(CONTINUED.) 

greater  or  the  lesser  part,  should  be  sown 
without  a  crop  very  early  in  the  spring, 
that  the  young  plants  may  get  hold  of 
the  soil  before  the  trees  rob  them  of 
moisture  and  food.  Eight  to  twelve  quarts 
of  Orchard  grass,  two  pounds  of  Tall 
Meadow  Fescue  (both  of  these  grass 
seeds  weigh  14  pounds  to  the  bushel),  two 
quarts  of  Timothy,  and  two  quarts  of 
clover  seed  (lied  and  Alsike  mixed  as 
three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter), 
should  be  seed  enough  for  a  first-class 
pasture.  During  the  coming  summer, 
the  mower  should  be  set  high,  and  run 
over  the  new  seeding  to  keep  the  weeds 
down.  No  stock  should  run  upon  it 
this  year.  Crimson  clover  may  be  sown 
in  the  middle  of  August  on  that  portion 
of  the  orchard  which  has  been  cultivated 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  at  the 
rate  of  10  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  This 
is  an  annual  plant,  and  will  be  ready  to 
plow  under  by  the  following  May;  during 
the  second  year,  this  portion  of  the  or¬ 
chard  should  be  cultivated  the  same  as 
the  first  year.  It  is  not  yet  determined 
how  far  north  the  Crimson  clover  will 
winter  and  do  well ;  but  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  at  hand,  it  is  probable  that  it 
would  be  hardy  in  Niagara  County.  Or¬ 
chard  grass  can  be  easily  eradicated. 

Crimson  Clover  Among  Raspberries. 

E.  R.  L.,  Ankeneytown,  0. — I  have  two  acres  of 
raspberries  planted  two  years  this  spring,  which 
I  have  cultivated  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  I  had 
decided  to  cultivate  the  coming  season  until  about 
June  15,  and  then  sow  to  Crimson  clover,  after 
which  I  would  mulch  lightly  with  wheat  straw  so 
as  to  keep  the  berries  clean  and  possibly  retain 
some  moisture  in  case  of  drought. 

Ans. — I  fear  that  Crimson  clover  sown 
among  raspberries  before  the  crop  is 
gathered,  would  not  succeed,  June  is  not 
a  good  month  in  which  to  secure  good 
seeding,  and  if  the  plants  were  up  and 
all  right  they  would  be  trampled  to  death 
in  picking  the  fruit.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  seeding  at  this  time,  which 
will  not  follow  seeding  after  the  crop 
has  been  picked.  Raspberries  need  a 
good,  thorough  cleaning  up  after  the 
berries  are  off,  and  seed  sown  at  that 
time  will  be  almost  a  certainty  ;  the 
growth  of  spring  will  be  stronger  than 
on  the  earlier  sowing,  the  late  weeds 
will  be  out  of  the  way,  and  every  con¬ 
dition  favorable.  a.  w.  slaymakek. 

Corn  and  Other  Fodder  Crops. 

F.  V.,  North  Spencer,  N.  Y. — 1.  Will  sowed  or 
drilled  corn  that  has  no  ears,  fed  to  the  cattle  in 
the  fall  increase  the  flow  of  milk  and  the  flesh  of 
milch  cows  ?  2.  Will  millet  increase  the  flow  of 
milk,  and  the  flesh  of  the  milch  cows,  more  than 
sowed  or  drilled  corn  ?  3.  What  is  best  to  raise 
to  feed  cows  in  the  fall  when  feed  is  dry,  or  to 
obtain  the  greatest  flow  of  milk  without  a  silo  ? 
4.  Is  land  salt  beneficial  to  grazing  land  on  dry 
ground  ? 

Axs. — 1.  Sowed  corn  is  not  likely  to  be 
very  valuable  to  feed  in  the  fall,  espe¬ 
cially  if  a  large  amount  of  seed  has  been 
used.  Corn  is  a  sun  plant,  and  if  sowed 
thickly,  it  seems  to  develop  very  little 
sugar,  and  is  largely  composed  of  water. 
Drill  corn,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  be  much  superior  to  sowed  corn, 
and  it  will  be  still  better  if  the  drills 
are  wide  apart  and  the  corn  is  cultivated. 
One  stalk  to  six  inches  in  the  drills, 
with  drills  3%  feet  apart,  will  give  sat¬ 
isfactory  results,  if  the  corn  is  planted 
early  so  that  it  will  be  fairly  matured 
before  it  is  wanted.  When  pastures  are 
very  poor,  almost  any  kind  of  green 
material,  no  matter  how  poor  it  is,  will 
increase  the  flow  of  milk,  and  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  animals  from  losing  flesh,  and 
in  some  cases  will  cause  them  to  increase 
in  weight.  2.  Immature  millet  is  a 
somewhat  dangerous  food.  If  the  seeds 
are  unripe,  at  a  certain  stage  of  growth, 
they  contain  poisonous  substances  and 
are  injurious.  I  would  not  in  any  case 
sow  millet,  since  there  are  so  many  bet¬ 
ter  plants,  one  of  which  is  oats.  3. 
Where  clover  is  raised,  if  it  is  cut  early, 
the  second  growth  is  about  the  best  feed 
I  have  ever  used  for  piecing  out  past¬ 
ures.  Corn,  properly  raised,  with  a  few 
ears  upon  it,  is,  all  things  considered, 
the  most  satisfactory  feed  to  raise  to 


keep  up  the  flow  of  milk.  It  should  al¬ 
ways  be  supplemented  by  feeding  in  the 
stables,  two  to  four  quarts  daily  of  con¬ 
centrated  food  containing  a  liberal 
amount  of  albuminoids.  4.  Common 
salt  is  likely  to  be  beneficial  if  sowed  on 
dry  grazing  lands.  If  evenly  distrib¬ 
uted,  it  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of 
400  pounds  per  acre. 

[PROF.]  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

"  The  Balanced  Ration  ”  Reviewed. 

F.  E.  T.,  Scott,  Pa. — I  am  milking  20  cows;  they 
began  dropping  calves  in  September.  I  am  mak¬ 
ing  240  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  that  tests  four  per 
cent  butter  fat.  I  am  feeding  the  following  ration: 

Pounds. 

Ensilage .  30 

Mixed  hay .  8 

Corn  meal .  3% 

Bran .  3% 

Cotton-seed  meal .  3)a 

The  cows  average  about  900  pounds  each.  Can 

I  improve  on  the  ration  ?  Give  ratio. 


Ans. — Let's  review  our  t;  Balanced-Ra¬ 
tion  ”  studies  by  figuring  on  this.  This  is 
what  the  day's  feeding  contains  : 


Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure 

Pounds. 

makers. 

formers. 

fat. 

30  ensilage . 

.3(5 

3.6 

.16 

8  hay . 

.28 

3.4 

.07 

3 %  corn  meal . 

.24 

2.1 

.10 

3lA  bran . 

.39 

1.4 

.08 

3%  cotton-seed  meal. 

1.18 

0.7 

.38 

Totals . 

2.45 

11.2 

.79 

Multiplying  the  pure  fat  by  2%,  and  add¬ 
ing  to  the  fat-formers,  we  have  2.42 
muscle  makers  to  13.18  fat-formers,  or  a 
ratio  of  1  to  5.4,  which  is  about  as  nearly 
right  as  you  are  likely  to  get  in  ordinary 
feeding.  This  seems  to  us  like  a  first- 
rate  ration.  For  20  cows,  it  means  a 
daily  feeding  of  t'00  pounds  of  ensilage, 
1(50  pounds  of  hay,  and  0(5  pounds  each  of 
corn  meal,  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal. 
From  this,  the  cows  make  240  quarts  of 
milk.  There  is  a  good  chance  to  figure 
what  this  milk  costs  per  quart.  You  may 
find  it  hard  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the 
ensilage  and  hay,  but  the  purchased 
grains  are  easily  reckoned,  and  the  hay 
is  worth  what  it  would  sell  for.  In  the 
writer’s  county,  the  hay  and  grain  for 
one  day  of  that  ration  would  cost  about 
$3.35.  Hay  is  very  expensive  with  us, 
as  it  is  not  much  of  a  dairy  section,  and 
Timothy  is  mostly  grown  for  sale  in 
the  city  stables.  Even  that  would  leave 
a  fair  price  for  ensilage  and  labor,  and 
a  profit  besides. 


£Ui$.ccltancou.$  §Uvtrti£in(). 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  Nkw-Yokkek. 


BARGAIN  No.  I 

BY  EXPRESS  FOR  $2. 

Five  new  varieties  fruit  trees,  5  to  6  feet;  20  Mills 
Raspberry,  new,  best;  50  Parker  Earle,  3  Brandywine, 
3  Marshall,  ti  Enhance,  12  Princess, (5 Tlmbrell,  1  Japan 
Wineherry,  2  North  Star  Currant.  The  $2  must  reach 
me  on  or  before  April  5;  after  that  date  your  money 
will  be  returned.  This  is  a  special  offer. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Great  American  Strawberry  Plants. 

The  largest,  finest  strawberry  grown.  I  grew  four 
acres  for  market.  Brings  more  money  per  quart  than 
any  other  variety.  Very  productive,  hardy,  perfect 
blossom.  Plants  *1  per  100;  $4  per  1.000. 

A.  JOHNSON.  Lincoln  Park,  N.  J. 


Columbian  Raspberry. 

Over  25  quarts  from  one  bush,  and  especially 
adapted  to  city  gardens.  The  originator  offers  plants 
of  this  new  variety  for  sale.  Send  for  circular  giving 
full  particulars,  experiment  station  reports,  etc. 
Price.  $5  per  doz.;  one-half  doz..  *2.50;  50  centseach. 

JOS.  T.  THOMPSON,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


GRAPEVINES 

50,000  GREGG  RASPBERRY  PLANTS. 
Catalogue  free. 

EUGENE  WILLETT,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


SHAPE:  Vines. 

■  ■  ■  I  Largest  Stock  in  the 

World.  Small  Fruits.  Introducer  of  unrivalled 
new  Red  Jacket  Gooseberry  &  Fay  Currant. 
Catalogue  free.  Cieo.S.  Josselyn,  I’redonia.N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES, 
ORNAMENTALS,  Crates  &  Baskets. 

TIMBRELL  ELDORADO 

Strawberry.  Blackberry. 

“They  SURPASS  all  others,”  ■*££ SSSSXZZ'tSt 


NEW  FRUITS  l  Buydirect.  Don’t  pay  double  prices,  f  REID’S  NURSERIES, 

A  Specialty.  /  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  \  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


R££S 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

Crimson  Rambler  Rose-J^^SSX 


SnALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Largest  and  choicest  collections  in  America. 

FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

Prepare  your  lists  now,  and  send  for  estimates. 
Write  for  New  Catalogue,  beautifully  illustrated.  Free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

nOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CEHTURY  AGO. 


Our  New  1895  Catalogue, 

with  beautifully  colored  plate,  truthful  illustrations  of  select 

FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

Complete  list  of  Ornamental  Stock;  all  hardy  and  reliable, 
Mailed  free. 

T,  J.  DWYER  ,  Nurseries,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


GREENVILLE. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  MILLION. 

5  DOZEN  PLANTS  IIY  MAIL  (assorted),  #1.00. 
Berlin  (New),  91.00  Doz. ;  83.00  per  100 ;  810.00  per  1000. 
500,000  Asparagus  Koots.  20,000  Apple  Trees. 
20,000  Peaches,  Champion  and  Crosby. 

By  mail,  2  for  25  cts.;  5  for  50  cts.;  12  for  81.00  ;  100  for  80.00. 
Send  postal  for  20-page  catalogue.  Free  at  once. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


CROSBY. 


A  Strawberry  Bed  for  $2. 

Five  Kinds,  Largest,  Earliest,  Latest,  Newest. 

By  mail  prepaid.  Good  plants.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed 

1  dozen  Epplng . $0  50  ) 

1  dozen  Princeton  Chief  ..  35  The  five 

1  dozen  Marshall .  75  5  Dozen 

1  dozen  Tlmbrell .  35  |  for  #2. 

1  dozen  Greenville .  35  J 

Any  of  the  following  25  cents  per  dozen;  Five  dozen 
for  *1  by  mail.  Dayton,  Beder  Wood,  Cumberland, 
Gandy.  Haverland  Seedling,  Wartleld,  Pearl,  Shusters 
Gem,  Smiths  Seedling,  Victor  Hugo  and  Van  Deman. 

If  you  mention  this  paper  when  sending  forour  cat¬ 
alogue  a  beautiful  colored  picture  will  be  Included, 
both  free.  WEST  JERSEY  NURSERY  COMPANY. 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


IS? SPLENDID  and  TIMBRELL 


Japan  Plums— Standard  Pears, 

and  Poach  Trees.  If  you  Intend  to  plant,  send  for  our 
list.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant  for  profit,  and  how  to 
caro  for  It,  with  price  of  trees.  HENRY  LUTTS 
Niagara  River  Nurseries,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

THCCft  at  bottom  prices. 

I  tlAllll  I  KttO  u  s  -k^nston. 

■  w Stockley,  Del. 

Berry  Plants^  Japan  Plums 

Honest  Descriptions,  I  No  Chromos, 

Honest  Goods.  No  Poor  or  Second- 

Honest  Prices.  \  hand  Stock. 

Free  Catalogue.  Q.  S.  BUTLER,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


Strawberries  at  $1.50  per  100.  Loudon,  Sunset,  Hex 
and  Kansas  Raspberries;  Eldorado  Blackberries; 
North  Star  Currants;  Grape  Vines  ;  Donald’s 
Elmira  Asparagus;  Seed  Potatoes  and  Fruit 
Trees.  All  standard  and  valuable  new  varieties  at 
lowest  living  prices.  We  will  mail  you.  postpaid,  two 
eyes  of  a  valuable  now  potato,  free,  if  you  name 
where  you  saw  this  advertisement,  extra,  with  orders. 
Catalogue  free  THE  CASHEL  NURSERIES, 

Covington,  Ohio. 


Berry  Plants: 


— Well,  1  should  smile,  and 
so  will  you,  if  you  will 


write  us  just  what  you 
want  and  get  our  prices. 
Blackberries,  Red  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Currants 
W.  E.  MANDEVILLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THF  A  MCA  C  HOME  NURSERY  offer  choice 
IllL  IxHIloHo  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  for 
Commercial  and  Family  Orchards,  Grapes  and  Small 
Fruits  of  best  varieties;  originator  of  the  "  Peerless” 
Kansas  Raspberry  on  liberal  terms.  Send  for  Price 
List.  A.  H.  GRIESA,  Box  J,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


Strawberry  Plants 

/  year  roots,  at  $2.50  per 

M.  Price  list  free.  A.  J.  McMATH,  Onley,  Va. 


NURSERY  STOCK ! 


All  about  Strawberries,  low  prices,  and  a  true  picture 
of  Miller  Red  Raspberry  in  our  ’95  catalogue.  Send 
address  on  postal  at  once.  Slay  maker  &  Son,  Dover, Del 


cnnnn  Boot  cutting  Suyder  and  Kittatlnny  Black- 
JUUUU  berry  Plants,  $4  per  M.  10000 Tlmbrell  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  $0  per  M.  W.  A.  FREED,  Homewood,  Pa. 


DACDQCDDV  Dl  AUTO  for salk.-ioo,ooo of 
nAorDLnn  I  I  LAH  I  0  the  latest  and  best 
varieties;  50  and  00  per  cent  ahead  at  the  New 
York  State  Station  trial.  Address  CHAS.  MILLS, 
Fairmount,  Onondaga  County.  N.  Y 


Golden  Queen  Raspberry,  $7  per  1000. 
Fruit  larye,  yellow,  best  quality.  Plant 
perfectly  hardy.  All  other  best  fruits. 
Book  free.  E.  G.  Packard,  Dover,  Del. 


Cut  this  out  and  paste  it  in  your  hat.  We  offer 
for  the  Spring  Trade : 

350,000  Parker  Earle.  /  15,000  Beverly. 

150,000  Timbrell.  )  35,000  Smith’s  Seedling 

150,000  Princess.  S  12,000  bisel. 

150, (XX)  BUBACH.  \  45, (XX)  GOV.  HOARD. 

300,000  Lovett’s  Early.  <  25,000  Wolvkrton. 

100, (XX)  Greenville.  (  30,000  Dayton. 

300,000  Beder  Wood.  (  10.000  Leader. 

250.000  Haverland.  )  10.000  Saunders. 

100,000  Iowa  Beauty.  )  lO.OOO  Edgar  Queen 
170,000  Barton’sEclipse  )  10, (XX)  Van  Deman. 

175,000  Gandy  S  15,000  Belle  No.  5. 

400,000  Warfield.  (  14, (XX)  Aroma. 

250,000  Michel’s  Early.!  13,000  Cyclone. 

No  Hetter  Plants  Grown. 

Packed  in  our  special  shipping  crate  1,000  each 
Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  at  once,  and  we  will  quote 
prices  on  500  or  car-load. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES,  Bent^cHHa.rbor 


SCRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits.  Trees,  &c.  Bestroot- 
ed  stock,  (jenuine.  cheap.  8  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEW  IS  ItOESCU,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


nrnnv  Dl  ll|TO  by  the  million.  Every  va- 
DLlMl  iLAPi  I  0  Currants,  Grapes, 

Hardy  Peaches,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Rhubarb,  Japan  Chestnuts.  By  mail  to  all  parts 
United  States  at  one-half  agents’ prices.  Free  book, 
Dollars, Fan  3c  Comfort  in  Fruit  Culture,  full  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Write  now.  Hale  Hros.,  I  ADAM  Dl  IIAIO 
South  Glastonbury,  Conn.  JMlMIl  iLUIYlO 


Green  Mountain  Grape. 

Remember,  we  are  HEADQUARTERS  for  the  Green 
Mountain  Grape,  the  earliest  and  best  of  all  early 
grapes.  Do  not  fail  to  plant  out  one  or  more  vines 
this  Spring.  Our  two  or  three  year  vines  will  bear  the 
next  year  after  setting.  Send  for  circular. 

We  also  have  a  FULL  LINE  of  all  other  NURSERY 
STOCK.  Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 
New  Canaan,  Conn 


Dollars  Cents 

will  be  added  to  your  income  by  the  use  of  the 

United  States  improved  Separator 

(OHLSSON  PATENTS) 

Made  for  Both  Factory  and  Dairy  Use. 

The  splendid  records  it  has  made  at  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station  Dairy  School,  of 

0.03  of  1  Per  Cent.,  Running  Full  Capacity, 

and  at  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station  Dairy  School,  of 

A  Bare  Trace,  Running  Full  Capacity, 

as  well  as  similar  records  at  other  Dairy  Schools,  are  not  excep¬ 
tions,  but  are  borne  out  by  actual  use  in  the  hands  of  dairymen. 

JVe  have  a  pamphlet  full  of  equally  fine  records.  Send  for  it. 

Liz.  for  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Pamphlets  of  Anything  for  Creamery  or  Dairy. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 
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A  Friend  of  Rye  Manuring. 

R.  J.,  Shobtsville,  N.  Y. — I  notice 
what  is  said  about  about  rye  as  a  green 
manure,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  2. 
Having  had  a  little  experience,  1  wish  to 
say  that  I  think  there  is  much  misunder¬ 
standing  in  the  matter  of  plowing  under 
green  crops.  I  knew  a  very  successful 
orchardist  who  practiced  sowing  rye  on 
his  orchard  in  August,  and  plowed  it 
under  in  spring,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
see  how  the  small  top  could  be  of  any 
benefit.  But  1  found  that  it  was  not 
what  he  plowed  under  that  benefited 
the  land,  but  what  the  rye  roots  had 
been  doing  all  winter  in  storing  up  plant 
food  for  the  coming  season,  and  which 
was  thus  available  for  any  other  crop. 
I  have  been  astonished  at  the  effect  thus 
produced  on  strawberries  and  other 
crops. 

If  sown  in  the  latter  paid  of  August, 
the  cost  can  be  nearly  met  in  pasture 
for  cows  in  the  fall.  The  covering  to 
the  ground  is  a  very  large  benefit ;  also 
the  work  of  the  roots  in  gathering  and 
holding  plant  food,  and  the  improved 
condition  of  the  soil  in  spring.  Sown  on 
very  light  sand,  1  have  had  it  plow  in 
March  as  if  it  were  sod  ;  the  ground 
seemed  perfectly  filled  with  roots,  and 
with  no  other  manuring,  the  crops  were 
highly  satisfactory.  As  to  allowing  the 
rye  to  grow  until  the  middle  of  May  or 
later,  and  then  plowing  down  for  corn 
or  potatoes,  I  would  not  think  of  it  for 
a  moment  for  light  land,  or  any  but 
stiff,  rugged  soil,  and  then  with  many 
doubts.  The  souring  of  such  a  quantity 
of  green  stuff  could  not,  as  a  rule,  be 
favorable  to  growing  plants.  I  have 
fields  now  so  thickly  matted  with  i’3'e, 
that  one  can  walk  over  them  without 
getting  muddy  shoes.  They  will  be 
plowed  as  soon  as  the  ground  settles, 
for  peas,  strawberries,  early  potatoes, 
and  a  little  later  on  for  field  beans.  1 
would  not  exchange  the  benefit  of  the 
rye  to  these  crops  for  any  “  fertilizer  ” 
made. 

R.  N.-Y. — Crimson  clover  would  be 
better  yet. 

That  Hen  Feeding  Problem. 

F.  N.  B.,  Bayonne.  N.  J. — After  read¬ 
ing  C.  M.  W.’s  letter,  and  Mr.  Wyck off’s 
reply  on  page  194,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  trouble  is  with  his  poultry- 
house.  The  011I3’  dimensions  he  gives 
are  14  feet  high  in  front  and  eight  in 
rear.  The  floor  space  may  not  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  four  flocks  of  30 
without  overcrowding  (which  is  a  certain 
drawback  to  egg  production).  At  any 
rate,  the  house  is  too  high.  I  have 
always  had  the  best  results  from  low' 
houses  without  too  much  glass.  During 
the  past  winter,  I  have  kept  35  pullets 
in  a  house  15x10 — rear  height  5%  feet 
and  front  about  seven  feet,  with  two 
windows  5x3. 

The  temperature  at  noon  during  our 
coldest  weather  (if  the  sun  shone)  ranged 
from  48  to  00  degrees  inside  this  house, 
and  by  buttoning  up  frames  covered  with 
newspapers,  inside  the  windows  at  sun¬ 
set.  this  heat  did  not  all  escape  at  night. 
I  made  one  mistake  in  not  having  the 
front  about  six  inches  higher.  The  roof 
is  too  flat  and  will  have  to  be  well  plas¬ 
tered  with  thick  paint  to  keep  the  water 
from  “backing"  under  the  tar  paper.  At 
this  writing  (March  14),  these  pullets 
have  laid  2,707  eggs  since  October  1. 

Quality  in  Potatoes. 

F.  B.  V.  O.,  Lewis,  Iowa. — .1.  A.,  on 
page  159,  hits  the  nail  square  on  the 
head  when  he  says  that  quality  has 
something  to  do  with  the  price  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  potatoes.  Whole  sections  of 
our  county  are  growing  nothing  but  hog 
potatoes,  and  potatoes  coming  to  market 
from  these  sections,  have  been  cut  in 
price  accordingly.  Then,  again,  this 
year  our  very  best  varieties  were  held 


back  by  drought  until  the  late  fall  rains 
set  in,  and  were  consequently  very  green 
and  watery  when  harvested.  I  know  of 
families  who  usually  consume  25  to  30 
bushels  each  winter,  and  who  laid  in 
their  usual  amount,  but  who  have  eaten 
less  than  half,  as  they  were  insipid  and 
tasteless.  Of  course  this  year  was  an 
exception,  but  it  is  only  too  true  that 
many  growers  are  looking  to  yield,  re¬ 
gardless  of  quality,  and  such  a  system 
cannot  help  being  ruinous  to  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Hardiness  of  Japan  Plums. 

II.  C.  E.,  Belleville,  III. — I  think 
that  J.  M.  II.,  of  Sycamore,  Ind.,  is  mis¬ 
taken  about  the  above  plums,  when  he 
says  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  9,  that 
they  will  not  endure  as  many  degrees  of 
cold  as  peaches.  The  temperature  in  St. 
Clair  County,  111.,  was  15  to  17  degrees 
below  zero  February  8,  and  the  buds  of 
Abundance  and  Burbank  plums  came 
through  all  sound,  while  peaches  were 

(Continued,  on  next  piuje.) 
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lx  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thk  Bubal  Nkw-Yorker 


BLOOD  IS  LIFE 

And  upon  the  purity  and  vitality  of  the 
blood  depends  the  health  of  the  whole 
system.  The  best  blood  purifier  is 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

This  is  proved  beyond  any  doubt  by  the 
wonderful  cures  which  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  this  medicine. 


Hood’s  Pills 


are  tasteless,  mild,  effective. 
All  druggists  25c. 


1  have  all  the  leading  new  and  standard  varieties. 
Send  5c.  for  tuberof  Irish  Daisy  or  Columbian.  Whole¬ 
sale  Catalogue  Free.  GEO.  A.  DONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.Y 


Pure  Potato  Seed. 


New  Queen.  Salzer’s  Earliest 
and  Salzer’s  Lightning  Express. 


75c.  per  bushel.  Thomas  Canney,  East  Poultney,  Ver. 


Pure  Seed  Potatoes. 


Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2.  Good  size; 
smooth  stock,  $2.75 
per  barrel  f.  o.  b.  F.  H.  THOMSON,  Fairview  Farm. 
Holland  Patent.  N.  Y. 


bbecu  nnnm  ed  °n  Kurai  triai  grounds 

■  lllOlB  UUuDLXn  last  season  beat  another 
extra  earliestwo  to  one.  SeeRURALOf  March  16,  how 
well  Cobbler  stood  both  floods  and  drought.  Early 
Ohio,  Ohio  Junior  (extra  early),  Carman,  King  of  the 
Roses.  GOOD  NEWS  from  seed  ball  of  White  Star, 
BEST  OF  ALL,  handsome  pink  color,  tine  quality, 
productive,  early,  keeps  well.  Best  70  kinds. 

C.  W.  FORD  &  CO.,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 


Carman  No.  I  and  3. 

Carman  No.  1—  1  lb.  35c.,  2  lbs.  70c.,  by  mail  prepaid; 
4  lbs.  for  $1  by  express.  Carman  No.3.—l  lb.  50c.,  2  lbs. 
$1,  by  mail  prepaid;  5  lbs.  $1.50  by  express.  Also  other 
varieties.  Send  for  catalogue. 

FRED.  E.  YOUNG,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Willson  Seedling  —  long  white  vigorous  grower; 
heavy  cropper;  late.  Peck,  40c.;  %  bu.,  60c.;  bu..  $1. 
White  Star — long  white;  fine  table.  Peck,  30c.;  54  bu.. 
50c.;  bu.,  $1.  Breese’s  Prolific— red  early.  Peck. 50c.; 
bu.,  $1.25.  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 — white;  fine  table. 
Peck,  50c.;  M  bu.,  60c  ;  bu.,  $1.25.  No  charge  for  sacks. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN.  Harford,  Cortland  Co..  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Limited,  but  pure  and  clean  stock. 
CarmanNo  I. .Per  bbl.,  $10.00;  bush..  $4.00;  pk.,  $1.25 

Freeman . Per  bbl.,  2.75;  bush.,  1.25;  pk.,  .40 

R.  N.-Y.  No.  2... .Per  bbl.,  2.25;  bush..  1  00;  pk.,  .30 
DR.  JABEZ  FISHER,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


< 

1 

1 

1 

[potatoes  vd 

Largest  growers  « 1  POTATOES  for  Seed  in 

1  America.  The  "Rural  NewYorker”  gives  oneol 
(  our  early  sorts  a  yield  of  742  bushels  per  acre. 1 
|  Price*  dirt  eheap.  Our  greut  Seed  Book,  144 
,  pages,  and  sample  14- Day  Radish  for  6c  postugc. 

^  JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEE1>  GO.,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

1 

Seed  Potatoes. 

have  a  limited  stock  of  Sir  William,  Olds’  World  s 
Fair,  American  Wonder,  Everitt’s  Colossal,  Everitt’s 
Heavy  Weight,  Irish  Daisy,  Maggie  Murphy,  Irish 
Cobbler,  Carman  No.  1  and  Rhode  Island  Early  Rose. 
If  you  want  to  crowd  to  the  front  in  potato  growing, 
don’t  miss  getting  seed  of  the  Sir  William.  Olds’ 
World’s  Fair,  Everitt’s  Colossal.  Irish  Daisy,  Carman 
No.  1  and  Irish  Cobbler.  Don't  delay  and  get  left. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List  at  once. 

GEO.  W.  MACE,  Greenville,  Ohio 


ean 

On  soil  that  will  grow  twenty  bushels  of  Wheat  per 
acre,  thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  Day’s  Improved  Leafless 
Medium  Bean  can  be  grown.  Beans  sell  for  $2  to  $3  per 
bushel — you  know  what  the  wheat  sells  for — and  it  costs  no 
more  to  grow  the  Beans. 

This  Bean  is  offered  for  the  first  time  this  year.  It  is  perfection — pearly 
white  ;  runs  uniform  ;  long,  well  filled  pods,  five  to  seven  beans  each,  and  one  to 
two  hundred  pods  on  a  stalk.  Strong  vine,  standing  up  well,  and  just  previous  to 
ripening  the  leaves  all  fall  off,  allowing  the  bean  to  sun  ripen.  It  is  extremely 
early,  maturing  in  from  seventy  to  eighty  days  from  planting.  We  believe  that  50  to 
60  bushels  per  acre  can  be  produced  from  this  Bean.  Write  for  prices — it  can  only 
be  procured  from  us. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO., 


Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


^HURRAH,  FARMERS ! 

The  mlllenlum  U  approaching!  Fine,  luxuri¬ 
ant  pasture*,  rieh  meadow*,  produeln  tre¬ 
mendous  heavy  yield*,  are  r  w  made  possible 
on  every  soli  and  In  every  f  .line  by  sowing 
Salzer’*  Early  Grass  Mixture*.  Grasses  and 
Glover  have  long  been  our  hobby- und  to-day 
we  rej,..«!e  in  having  the  largest 

FARM  SUED  TRADE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

In  addition  to  this  we  are  the  only  seedsmen 
growing  Grn**e*  and  Glover*  for  seed  In 
America.  Already  a  dozen  seedsmen  are  Imi¬ 
tating  our  Illustrations,  our  descriptions,  our 
grass  and  clover  seed  mixtures.  Jfo  get  the 
genuine,  fresh,  full  of  life  and  vigor,  buy  of 
Salzer.  You  won’t  need  to  wait  a  lifetime  for  a 
good  stand  of  grass,  for  we  have  grasses  and 
clovers,  which,  if  sown  In  April,  return  bounti¬ 
ful  yields  In  J  uly;  others  yielding  well  the  first, 
but  better  the  second  and  third  years.  Cata¬ 
logue  tell*  all  about  it.  Salzer’s  Giant  Spurry 
and  Giant  Incarnate  Glover  are  two  of  the  most 
wonderful  plants  of  the  eentury!  Tremendously 
luxurlantand  profitable  for  the  farmer  to  grow. 
Pamphlet  on  Grass  Culture,  Sic. 

S3DO  FOR  A  NEW  NAiME! 

That  is  the  sum  we  offer  for  a  new  name  for  a 
new  oat  which  500  farmers  tested  In  1894,  und 
report  yield*  of  200  bushels  per  acre.  Tills  is 
so  astonishing  that  we  want  you  to  name  it. 

BARLEY,  CORN,  WHEAT  AND 
POTATOES 

Tremendous  stock  of  choice  pedigree  seed*  of 
above.  Yields  on  barley  of  40  to  60  bushels; 
wheat,  42  bushel*}  corn,  60  tollO  bushels;  po- 

I  tatoes — the  editor  of  the  “Rural  New-Yorker” 
tested  one  of  our  early  sorts,  and  gives  it  a  yield 
J  of  742  bu.  per  acre,  and  we  have  heavier  cropping 
I  sorts  too. 

I  CHOICE  VEGETABLES. 

A  splendid  stock  of  fine  vegetables.  Our  8& 
pkgs.  Earliest  Vegetable  Novelties,  for  $1, 
postpaid,  will  give  you  rare  vegetables  ten  to 
twenty  days  ahead  of  your  neighbors.  If  you 
garden  for  market,  send  Scents  for  Wholesale 
Market  Gardener’s  List. 

OUR  MAMMOTH  SEED  BOOK,  144 

pages,  is  sent  free  upon  receipt  of  5  cts.  postage, 
or  Catalog,  and  Pkg.  Grass  Mixture  only  7c. 
postage.  Try  the  Great  Giant  Spurry ! 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  pass  us  by,  If  you  are  looking  for  Reliable 

SEED  POTATOES. 

We  handle  Aroostook  County  (Me.)  stock,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  our  Seed  to  be  pure  and  true  to  name.  Send  for 
catalogue;  mailed  free. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Seed  Potatoes 

Early  and  iate  varieties,  Pure  and  true  to  name. 
50  cents  and  $1  per  bushel.  Also,  20  varieties  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  PLANTS.  Send  for  Price  List. 

GEORGE  SISSON,  La  Plume,  l’a. 


potatoes 

Northern -grown  Seed  from  natural  potato  soil;  no 
blight,  no  rot.  500  bushels  White  Star,  choice  selected 
stock,  at  $2  per  130  pounds,  in  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  here. 
100  bushels  good  seconds,  at  $1.50  per  180  pounds. 

'V.  E.  MANDEVILLE.  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y 


Vick’s  Early  Excelsior. 

A  STERLING  NOVELTY. 


Send  10c.  for  sample  tuber  and  my  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  choice  New  and  Standard  varieties  of  Potatoes. 

E.  H.  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES 

THAT  grow. 


Carman  No.  1, 
Maggie  Murphy, 
Freeman,  Polaris, 
Burpee’s  Extra 
Early,  Early  Ohio, 
Early  Market, 
Early  Harvest, 
World’s  Fair, 

_ _ Pearl  of  Savoy, 

—  New  Queen,  Dut- 

i  Seedling,  Orphan.  Victor  Rose,  Irish  Daisy,  Rural 
w-Yorker  No.  2,  Early  Norther,  and  many  more  at 
ces  that  defy  competition.  Free  Garden  Seeds  be- 
e.  They  are  pure,  and  true  to  name.  Grown  by 
O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


P 


OTATOES 


BIG  OINKS 
And  lots  of  them 

By  planting  our  Famous  Northern 
Grown  Seed.  Earliest  in  the  world, 
foil  can’t  afford  to  plant  old  played  out 
orts  this  season.  Catalogue  free.  Local 
igent  wanted. 

L.  L.  MAY  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 


iAT»Tn  nrDT 


POTATO 


The  New 
Handsome 
Record  Breaker. 


SIR  WILLIAM 


The  Best  All-Around  Potato  on  the  Market. 

Heavy  Yields,  Large  Size,  Smooth  Tubers  of  Excel¬ 
lent  Quality,  are  the  reports  of  experimental  and 
field  tests.  Write  for  them;  they’re  yours  for  the 
asking.  True  and  pure  stock  for  sale  by  its  origina¬ 
tor  and  introducer.  R.  D.  BURR,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Vineland  Sweet  Potatoes,  fTTSS 

$1.50  per  3-bu.  bbl.  F.  S.  NEWCOMB,  Vineland,  N,  J. 


CARMAN  No.  3, 

60  cents  per  pound,  $5  per  peck,  $40  per  barrel;  Carman 
No.  1,  $1.25  per  peck,  $5  per  bushel,  $13  per  barrel ;  Free 
man,  Early  Sunrise,  Early  Rose,  Early  Puritan,  New 
Queen,  $3.25  per  barrel;  Green  Mountain,  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2,  Monroe  Seedling.  White  Star  and  the 
Maggie  Murphy,  I  will  put  in  this  list  for  30  days  at 
$2.50  per  barrel;  any  other  variety  you  may  want 
write  and  I  will  send  you  prices  on  them  that  will 
surprise  you.  Drop  me  a  card  for  new  Price  List. 

C.  E.  KELLEY.  Newark,  N.  Y. 


Colvin’s  New  “  IDEAL,” 
best  new  potato.  Carman 
No.  1,  Banner, E.  Norther, 
20  var.  Dutton  Flint 
Corn.  Seed  Oats,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  etc.,  at  HARD 
TIMES  PRICES.  Price  List  Free.  Address 

GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm.  Dalton,  Pa. 


SIMS  EARLIEST  in  world 

Potato.  Guaranteed  earliest  in  cultivation.  One 
pound  50  cents.  BROWN  BROS.,  Thorn  Hill,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  SEED  POTATOES. 

R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  strictly  pure,  medium  size,  $2.50  per 
barrel,  180  pounds:  per  bushel,  $1.  Seconds,  $1.50  per 
barrel.  Also  Learning  Seed  Corn,  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  BUTLER,  Everittstown,  N.  J. 


r  n  r  r  U  A  II  Potatoes  for  Sale.  $1.50  and  $2.50  per 
rnLLmnil  barrel.  Supply  limited. 

CHAS.  C.  FITCH,  West  Groton,  N.  Y. 


DELAWARE  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  and  COW  PEAS 
for  sale  by  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 
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FARMERS'  CLUB  DISCUSSION . 

(continued). 

hurt,  according  to  their  varieties,  from 
12  to  75  per  cent.  I  have  heard  so  many 
reports  during  the  last  two  years,  that 
the  above  plums  are  tender  in  bud,  which 
is  not  my  experience,  that  I  do  believe 
those  parties  received  spurious  stock  of 
tender  Japan  varieties. 

Crimson  Clover  On  Long  Island. 

W.  H.,  Bayport,  L.  I. — I  was  so  much 
interested  in  reading  in  last  year’s  R. 
N.-Y.  about  Crimson  clover,  that  I  sent 
to  Delaware  and  bought  one  bushel  of 
seed.  I  sowed  it  in  two  acres  of  corn 
August  20,  and  also  in  two  of  potato 
ground  September  8.  On  one  acre  where 
I  had  rye  the  year  before,  the  drought 
killed  the  Red  clover  nearly  all  out.  I 
spread  on  a  light  coat  of  stable  manure, 
plowed  and  sowed  16  pounds  of  seed  ; 
this  winter  I  spread  on  15  one-horse 
loads  of  coarse  manure.  I  shall  try  to 
get  a  crop  of  hay  off  this  spring,  and  if 
it  comes  off  in  time,  plant  to  potatoes  or 
corn.  On  account  of  the  drought,  the 
clover  did  not  come  up  until  the  middle 
of  September.  It  had  but  little  time  to 
grow,  but  it  went  into  winter  quarters 
looking  green.  It  was  covered  with 
snow  two  or  three  weeks  through  the 
coldest  weather,  and  after  the  snow  went 
off  it  still  looked  green.  I  was  afraid 
the  freezing  and  thawing  of  March 
might  injure  it,  but  it  still  looks  well  and 
I  think  it  will  prove  a  success. 

Crimson  Clover  a  God-send. 

W.  P.  T.,  Cur  wens  vii.i.k,  Pa. — I  am  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  Crimson  clover, 
as  a  means  of  improving  our  worn-out 
farms.  From  my  experience  with  it,  1 
believe  it  a  God-send  to  our  poor  farmers 
everywhere  that  it  will  grow  and  thrive. 
In  July,  1893,  I  sowed  a  patch  of  early 
sweet  corn  with  it,  and  in  a  very  short 
time,  it  was  as  green  as  a  meadow.  I 
allowed  my  fowls  to  run  on  it  some  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  the  season;  indeed, 
they  ate  it  off  pretty  short,  but  it  win¬ 
tered  well,  and  in  a  few  days  after  the 
snow  went  off,  it  started  up  strong  and 
thick.  May  8,  1894,  I  plowed  it  under 
for  potatoes  ;  it  was  then  an  average  of 
10  inches  high,  and  so  thick  that  I  had 
to  part  it  with  my  hands  to  see  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  roots  were  several  inches  be¬ 
low  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  very 
thick. 

I  also  sowed  my  late  potatoes  with  it  in 
September  of  the  same  year,  and  although 
it  was  September  28  or  29, it  made  an  excel¬ 
lent  start  before  winter,  being  four  inches 
high,  and  quite  thick,  strong  stools ;  it 
wintered  without  any  perceptible  loss, 
the  ground  being  entirely  covered  in 
the  spring.  A  part  of  this  I  let  grow 
and  ripen  its  seed,  and  in  July  I  cut  it 
and  fed  it  to  my  young  Brown  Leghorn 
chicks  which  I  was  raising  in  an  in¬ 
cubator.  They  seemed  never  to  tire  of 
scratching  among  it,  and  picking  out  the 
seed  of  w  hich  they  were  very  fond,  and 
on  which  they  did  very  well. 

In  1894,  I  sowed  it  more  largely,  and 
on  this  I  can  report  later.  It  went  into 
the  winter  in  excellent  condition,  and 
was  as  strong  and  thick  as  could  be  de¬ 
sired.  It  seemed  to  look  a  little  darker 
in  color  on  cold  mornings,  but  as  soon 
as  the  sun  came  out  and  warmed  it,  it 
regained  its  natural  dark  green  color, 
and  was  none  the  worse  for  being  frozen. 
I  would  advise  farmers  to  try  it ;  and 
not  be  discouraged,  even  with  one  fail¬ 
ure,  for  it  will  prove  an  inestimable 
means  of  supplying  a  cheap  and  much 
needed  renovator  for  worn-out  soils,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  will  supply  organic  matter, 
and  nitrogen  very  quickly.  By  adding 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  farmers 
will  very  soon  be  able  to  make  their 
farms  pay  by  increased  yields  and  cheap 
fertilizers.  Several  of  our  farmers  sowed 
it  last  season,  and  some  have  reported  a 
good  catch  and  excellent  growth,  and 
are  entirely  satisfied  so  far  with  their 
investments.  One  of  my  neighbors 
sowed  a  bushel  on  his  corn  before  the 
last  working,  and  reports  none  of  it 
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growing,  which  he  attributes  to  the  very 
dry  weather,  and  sowing  it  too  long  be¬ 
fore  the  rains  came.  But  he  is  not  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  after  seeing  my  success, 
he  concluded  to  give  it  another  trial 
next  season. 

Crimson  Clover  Lost  Its  Crown. 

S.  B.  McC.,  Blue  Springs,  Conn. — I 
sowed  one  bushel  of  Crimson  clover  seed 
in  early  August  in  corn^first  going  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  with  a  one-horse  harrow. 
I  then  sowed  the  seed  and  cross  har¬ 
rowed,  going  twice  in  the  middle  each 
time.  The  ground  was  in  good  condition, 
and  as  we  had  showers  at  the  time  of 
sowing,  the  seed  came  up  well;  but  it  was 
so  very  dry  from  that  time  till  cold 
weather  that  the  clover  grew  but  little. 
It  nearly  all  heaved  out,  and  the  crown 
is  pulled  off  a  good  portion  of  what  is 
left  in  the  ground.  This  has  been  an  un¬ 
commonly  hard  winter  with  us.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  clover  would  have  stood 
the  freezes  better  if  it  had  attained  more 
size  in  the  fall.  I  wish  to  try  it  again. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 

New  York. 
BEYMER -BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. 

ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK. 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHNT. LEWIS  *  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI, 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL. 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 

SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago, 
ULSTER, 

New  York. 

UNION. 


Customers 

are  attracted  and  their  trade  held  by  deal¬ 
ers  and  painters  who  know  their  business. 
Neither  can  afford  to  be  ignorant.  They 
know  these  brands  of  White  Lead  (see  list) 
are  genuine,  and  reputable  dealers  sell  and 
practical  painters  everywhere  use  and  re¬ 
commend  them. 

For  colors,  use  the  National  Lead  Co.'s  Pure  White  Lead  tint¬ 
ing  colors.  No  trouble  to  make  or  match  a  shade  of  color.  For  pam¬ 
phlet  and  color-card  —  sent  free  —  address 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


Some  Clover  and  Alfalfa  Notes. 

C.  P.  B. ,  Nortiirrook,  Pa. — A  two- 
acre  field  of  Medium  clover  sown  April 
19,  1893,  with  oats,  and  seeds  of  both 
covered  by  a  plank  drag,  has  shown 
some  rather  surprising  results  compared 
with  another  field  just  over  the  fence 
belonging  to  a  neighbor.  There  was 
quite  a  sprinkling  of  young  clover  a 
foot  or  so  high  in  the  oats  when  cut,  and 
on  October  16  following  I  made  a  light 
cutting  of  very  nice  hay.  Last  year  it 
was  cut  twice,  and  had  lodged  badly  all 
over  both  times  ;  had  it  been  cut  sooner, 
as  it  should  have  been,  I  feel  quite  sure 
I  could  have  secured  a  third  good  cut¬ 
ting  in  one  season.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  plot  had  a  fair  coat  of  manure  in 
the  spring  of  1892;  the  rest  has  probably 
not  had  any  for  20  years,  and  none  of  it 
even  a  fair,  ordinary  treatment  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  in  that  time. 

The  neighbor’s  field,  richly  manured 
and  fertilized,  and  always  treated  in 
fh-st-class  style,  was  seeded  at  the  same 
time  with  wheat,  and  under,  apparently, 
better  conditions  ;  yet  the  growth  has 
at  no  time  equaled  mine,  and  now  his 
has  mostly  run  “out,”  while  mine  is  as 
vigorous  as  ever,  and  a  splendid  stand. 
Why  is  this  ?  Is  it  because  he  pastured, 
I  did  not  ?  His  evidently  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage  in  every  other  way.  Some  Al¬ 
falfa  accidentally  sowed  with  the  other 
seed,  has  made  an  astonishing  growth. 
It  was  cut  twice  with  the  clover,  and  by 
October  1  last,  had  made  the  third 
growth  of  from  2  to  2%  feet  in  the 
rather  dry  season,  showing  great  possi¬ 
bilities  here  if  given  a  fair  show.  Three 
heavy,  and  probably  a  fourth  cutting, 
would  seem  easily  possible,  and  the 
quality,  judged  from  the  cow’s  point  of 
view,  is  very  satisfactory. 

- Peter  Youngers  :  “By  planting 

Dyehouse,  Early  Richmond,  Early  Mo- 
rello,  Large  Montmorency,  Ostheim, 
English  Morello  and  Wragg,  a  constant 
succession  of  cherries  may  be  obtained 
in  Nebraska  from  June  5  to  August  5 — 
two  full  months  of  ripe  cherries.” 


- ■'•TGT. 

Leave 


Doubtful  Seeds  alone.  The  best 
are  easy  to  get,  and  eost  no 
more.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

FERRY’S 

SEEDS 

Always  tl»e  l»cst.  Known 
everywhere.  Ferry’s  Seed 
Annual  for  1895  tells  you 
^what,  how,  and  when  to  plant. 
Sent  Free.  Get  It.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

71st  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  anH  Flower  Seeds, 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


RELIABLE. 

Vegetable 

and 

Flower. 


SURE  TO  GROW.  TESTED. 


SEEDS 


Famous  Central 
Park  I, awn  Grass 
Seed. 


Choicest  Collections.  Latest  Novelties. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  with  Instructions  for  culture  mailed  freo 

Herrmann’s  Seed  Store,  413  E.  34th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y 

near  L.  I.  Ferry. 


ONION 

SETS 


EARLIEST  SPRING  ONIONS. 
$200.00  profit  on  an  acre. 

NEW  WHITE  MULTIPLIERS  are  the  best.  Samples 
I  ree.  Hall  bushel,  16  pounds,  §1.85;  per  bushel, 
32  pounds,  §3.50. 

WE  KEEP  ALL  KINDS  OF  ONION  SETS.  1 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  1 

26  Barclay  Street,  146-8  W.  Washington  Street,  1 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  i 


Are  You  Fortified? 

When  you  are  in  a  low  state  of  health,  and  on  the  verge  of 
illness,  there  is  no  nourishment  in  the  world  like 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

to  restore  strength.  Scott’s  Emulsion  nourishes,  strength¬ 
ens,  promotes  the  making  of  solid 
flesh,  enriches  the  blood  and  tones  up 
the  whole  system. 

lor  Goughs,  Golds,  Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis, 
Weak  Lungs,  Consumption,  Scrofula,  Anaimia, 
Loss  of  Flesh,  Thin  Babies,  Weak  Children,  and 
all  conditions  of  Wasting. 

Buy  only  the  genuine!  It  has  our  trade¬ 
mark  on  salmon-colored  wrapper. 
trade  mark.  Send  f  or  pamphlet  on  Scott's  Emulsion.  FREE. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  50  cents  and  $1. 


CATALOG  FREE.  ALNEER’S 


RELIABLE  SEEDS 

I  We  glvo  licit  A  Most  Seeds  C  ■  U  C 
forthemonoy  In  America.  OMl  E 
I  We  give  largo  5c  pkts.  for  Sc. 
,By  oz.  and  lb.  Cheap.  Handsome 
OolorertCatalosruo  mailed  Free. 
Market  Gardeners  ask  II  ABIEV 
or  Wholesale  PricsIAst  l»»U  II  k  I 

ALNEER  BROS.,' 

Irockford  -  ILL. 


GARDEN 


given  away  with  every  order 
for  Potatoes.  50c.  buys  20 
as  large  packages  of  as  good 
Garden  Seeds  as  are  put  up  by 
any  house. 

■"  Our  Home-grown  Yellow 

V  L  L  I  I  Globe  Onion  Seed  has  no  su 
,ir  ||l  perior.  Wurtzel,  Rutabagas, 

\J  E*  ImU  and  all  Bulk  Seeds  very  low. 
Give  us  a  trial,  and  you  will  be  pleased.  Catalogue 
free.  O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y 


ROOTS,  largest  lot  in  the 
U.  8.  C.  White  Conovers, 
Barr’s  Palmetto  and 
Elmira,  Japan  and  other 
Plums.  Strawberry,  Sweet  Potato  and  all  other 
Vegetable  Plants.  Celery  plants  a  specialty.  All  at 
half  price,  quality  considered.  Price  list  free. 

I.  &  J.  L.  LEONARD,  Iona,  Gloucester  County,  N.  J 


I’VE  NURTURED  IT  FOR  FIFTEEN  YEARS 
and  it  had  a  long  pedigree  before  I  got  It— my 

Premium  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage 

Thoroughly  cleaned;  perfect  vitality.  For  garden¬ 
ers  and  all  critical  buyers  who  want  the  best.  I’ll 
sell  the  seed  for  30  cts.  per  oz.  §3.00  per  lb.,  postpaid. 

EDWIN  JI.  HAVEN,  Seed  Urowor,  Drawer  5,  Ho.  Haven,  Mb  b 


c.  FREE  SEEDS 

with  every  dollar  order,  and  #500  In 
CASH  PRIZES.  Carman  No.  1 
and  27  other  varieties  new  SEED 


POTATOES.  Also  Roses,  Plants,  Vines,  COLUM¬ 
BIAN  RASPBERRY,  etc.  Rock  Bottom 
Prices.  Free  Catalogue  to  any  address.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  NEWARK  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  ENSILAGE  CORN, 

est  yielding  ensilage  corn  grown.  Price,  75  cents  per 
bushel,  bags  included.  Also,  Black  Cow  Peas,  Soja 
Ueems,  German  Millet  and  other  Southern  specialties. 
Prices  on  application.  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va. 


Radish  Seed. 

Try  my  Improved  Long  White  Vienna.  It’s  the 
finest  Radish  by  far  in  use.  Price,  by  mail,  postpaid, 
8  cents  per  ounce,  or  00  cents  per  pound.  Send  at  once. 

A.  H.  FOSTER,  Allegan,  Mich. 


THE  MODERN  FIELD  DORN  ! ! 

WINS  ALL  PRIZES. 

Highly  Improved  25  years.  Declared  by  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  and  other  best  authorities  to  be 
best  ever  produced;  shells  over  one  pound  to  ear; 
kernels  nearly  one  inch  long;  pure  white;  matures  in 
100  days.  Four  pounds  enough  to  plant  one  acre, 
postpaid  for  §1 ;  bushel,  $3  by  express  or  freight.  We 
also  have  the  finest,  largest,  quickest  bearing  Pecan 
known;  50,000  choice  trees  cheap.  A  fortune  in  Nut 
Culture;  suits  any  climate  or  soil.  Order  now  and 
send  for  descriptive  circular.  Address 
CAROLINA  SEED  AND  PECAN  CO.,  Ivanhoe,  N.  C. 


ODIUCnil  n I  nifC D  —The largest  handler 

UnlmOUn  IlLUVbtlof  American- 

jfrown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States, 
Is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Write  to  us  and  inquire  about 
our  cheap  Berry  Baskets. 
Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO., 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


PECO  9  colonies  hybrids  in  Excelsior  Chaff  Hives. 
0  L  LO  $5  per  colony  or  will  exchange  for  baled  hay, 
1  <mfin  or  feed,  C.  H.  T.  BLY,  Southold,  N.  Y, 
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Mr.  Crawford,  page  220,  tells  us  just  how  to  grow 
a  large  crop  of  strawberries.  Few  men  in  the  country 
know  more  about  this  subject.  Will  all  who  set  out 
to  follow  this  advice,  grow  7,000  quarts  on  each  acre  ? 
Oh,  no  !  Will  fate  or  luck  be  to  blame  for  the  failure? 
Oh,  no  !  again.  The  trouble  will  be  that  one  or  more 
of  the  operations  outlined  here  will  not  be  well  done. 
The  one  most  likely  to  be  neglected  is  properly  cutting 
off  the  runners,  and  thus  weakening  the  plant.  Isn’t 
that  so  ? 

O 

The  talk  about  the  San  Jos6  scale,  has  had  the  effect 
of  stirring  people  up  to  investigate  the  various  scale 
insects  that  affect  trees.  In  almost  every  mail,  we 
get  specimens  of  branches  and  twigs  sent  for  examina¬ 
tion.  That’s  right.  These  insects  deserve  notice,  and 
we  are  glad  to  see  our  readers  get  after  them.  The 
entomologists  at  Cornell  are  glad  to  have  farmers  in 
New  York  State  come  to  them  for  advice.  Make  use 
of  the  experiment  station,  by  all  means.  These  “bug 
doctors’’  have  their  microscopes  all  ready  for  you. 

O 

The  Columbian  Luna  Annual  is  an  excellent  pam¬ 
phlet  prepared  by  Prof.  I).  G.  Porter,  a  former  contribu¬ 
tor  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  It  contains  a  calendar  prepared 
in  an  unusually  interesting  and  attractive  way,  with 
plain  descriptions  of  the  old  Greek  and  Homan  calen¬ 
dars.  Each  month  is  described  in  this  way,  and  the 
origin  of  the  month’s  name  is  made  clear  by  choice 
selections  from  the  best  of  prose  and  poetry.  This 
pamphlet  is  one  that  all  educated  people  will  enjoy, 
and  we  gladly  add  it  to  the  list  of  books  supplied  by 
The  It.  N.-Y.  The  retail  price  is  30  cents.  We  will 
send  it  for  one  new  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

O 

Reports  from  Florida  indicate  an  unusually  large 
acreage  of  watermelons  in  that  State  this  year.  The 
destruction  of  the  vegetable  and  strawberry  crops  by 
frost  the  past  winter,  is  probably  largely  responsible. 
The  growers  think  that  the  watermelon  crop  is,  at 
least,  not  liable  to  injury  from  frost.  The  Florida 
crop  usually  meets  a  good  demand,  as  it  comes  in 
somewhat  earlier  than  that  from  Georgia.  Now  if 
the  former  State  will  grow  good  varieties,  and  take 
pains  carefully  to  assort  the  crop  and  send  only  good 
prime  melons,  they  may  get  prices  that  will  go  far  to 
retrieve  the  losses  of  the  past  winter.  Failure  to  do 
this,  has  cost  them  much  good  money  in  the  past. 

O 

One  gets  some  curious  ideas  on  reading  the  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  published  in  other  lands.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  in  the  practices  of  farmers.  For  example, 
an  Irish  paper  informs  us  that  farmers  in  one  county 
in  Ireland  go  to  the  seashore  to  grow  their  potato  seed 
in  the  sand.  There  are  150  acres  in  one  place  divided 
into  these  small  seed  lots.  Practical  details  are  given 
showing  how  to  build  walls  and  banks  to  keep  the 
tide  back,  so  that  seed  can  be  grown  in  the  sand 
below  high  water  mark.  There  seems  to  be  a  belief 
that  tubers  grown  in  this  open  sand,  will  make  super¬ 
ior  seed  for  use  on  upland  or  swamp.  The  same  paper 
tells  us  that  in  old  times  whole  “  poreens”  or  small¬ 
sized  tubers  were  used  for  seed  entirely.  The  practice 
of  making  “  slits,”  or  cutting  the  seed  came  to  Ireland 
from  Scotland,  and  men  were  hired  to  show  buyers 
how  to  cut  them.  Irish  growers  seem  to  think  that 
cutting  the  seed  has  been  a  detriment  to  the  crop — 
with  their  methods  of  culture.  M.  Girard,  the  great 
French  experimenter,  claims  excellent  results  from 
his  heavy  seeding  with  whole,  medium-sized  tubers. 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  experiments  show  that  this  depends 
on  the  variety.  To  plant  whole  seed  of  some  varieties, 


would  surely  mean  a  crop  of  small-sized  tubers.  No 
general  rule  can,  therefore,  be  given  ;  but  each  farmer 
should  study  the  habits  of  the  variety  he  plants,  and 
gauge  his  seed  pieces  accordingly. 

O 

If  those  seed  potatoes  of  yours  could  talk,  this  is 
about  what  they  would  say  :  “  Now,  master,  we  want 
to  help  you  this  year.  We’ve  got  the  life  in  us  to  help 
lift  you  out  of  these  bad  times  if  you’ll  only  let  us 
try.  Don’t  hustle  us  out  of  the  bin  and  into  the 
ground  the  same  day.  Give  us  a  few  days  in  some 
warm  place  where  we  can  bask  in  the  sun.  Then 
you’ll  see  our  sprouts  start  out  thick  and  bunchy. 
That’s  what  we  want.  Then  cut  us  up  with  at  least 
two  good  eyes  to  a  piece,  and  plant  us  in  mellow  soil 
with  plenty  of  good  food  near  by.  That’s  all  we  ask  to 
start  with.  You’ll  hear  from  us  again  later.  But  don’t 
forget  the  few  days  in  the  sun.” 

G 

One  argument  used  by  those  who  mix  fertilizers  at 
home,  is  that  they  know  what  their  mixture  contains 
if  they  buy  the  ingredients  and  put  them  together. 
Don’t  make  too  much  of  that.  Isn’t  it  possible  to 
adulterate  the  separate  materials  as  well  as  the  mixed 
goods  ?  Is  it  any  easier  for  the  farmer  to  know  that 
his  “pure  bone”  is  half  oyster  shells,  or  his  nitrate  of 
soda  one-fourth  common  salt  than  to  know  that  there 
is  leather  in  the  mixed  goods  ?  Not  long  since,  a 
dealer  quoted  very  low  prices  to  one  of  our  readers  on 
“  nitrate  of  soda”  and  “muriate,”  but  he  was  sharp 
enough  not  to  guarantee  any  analysis  to  go  with  them. 
Always  insist  upon  a  guaranteed  analysis  whether  you 
buy  separate  chemicals  or  mixed  goods. 

o 

A  friend  in  Monroe  County,  Ill.,  after  relating  his 
experience  with  Crimson  clover,  says  this  : 

The  R.  N.-Y.  wants  new  ideas.  How’s  this  ?  If  I  can  find  time, 
I  shall  take  up  a  bunch  or  root  of  Crimson  clover,  and  take  it  with 
me  when  I  go  out  canvassing  for  subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
It  would  be  only  fair,  as  I  owe  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  to 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

That  ought  to  make  a  good  subscription  argument. 
Any  thoughtful  man  can  see  the  value  of  such  a  plant 
as  Crimson  clover.  Suppose  that  every  man  who  in 
the  next  five  years  will  be  led  by  what  is  said  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  to  try  this  clover,  should  subscribe  to  our 
paper.  The  number  would  be  legion.  Tell  your 
friends  that  we  don’t  stop  with  Crimson  clover. 
There  are  dozens  of  other  good  things  that  must  be 
popularized. 

O 

That’s  an  interesting  story,  page  218,  of  the  way 
that  Indiana  hog  farm  is  run.  Mark  the  two  chief 
points  about  it.  Clover  keeps  up  the  farm,  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  large  crops  of  grain.  The  hog  crop  walks 
off  on  its  own  legs,  and  doesn’t  need  to  be  hoed  and 
manured.  Under  this  system,  one  intelligent  man's 
labor  is  made  to  produce  good  results,  the  bill  for  hired 
help  is  greatly  reduced,  and  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
pound  of  pork  for  less  than  the  wholesale  selling 
price.  Some  farmers  at  the  East  who  have  large 
farms  on  their  hands,  are  beginning  to  adopt  some 
such  system.  A  few  of  the  best  acres  are  highly 
manured  and  used  to  grow  some  well-selling  crop. 
Enough  land  is  used  to  enable  the  members  of  the 
family  to  cultivate  it  well  with  the  use  of  improved 
tools — with  as  little  hired  help  as  possible.  The  rest 
of  the  farm  is  seeded  to  grass  or  set  to  orchards  fed 
with  fertilizers  and  the  product  sold  in  the  field.  In 
many  cases,  this  is  better  than  trying  to  skim  over 
the  whole  farm. 

G 

After  years  of  litigation,  the  courts  have  decided 
against  the  organization  known  as  “  The  Milk  Ex¬ 
change,”  and  the  board  of  directors  have  decided  to 
terminate  its  business.  For  years,  this  skeleton  of  an 
organization  has  fixed  the  price  which  farmers  were 
paid  for  milk.  The  whole  system  was  a  slick  game 
for  regulating  prices  against  the  interests  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  in  favor  of  certain  dealers  and  middle¬ 
men.  The  “  Exchange  ”  is  no  more,  and  the  important 
question  now  arises,  what  is  to  take  its  place  and  make 
future  milk  prices  ?  If  the  old  Milk  Unions  were  now 
organized  and  in  good  working  order,  they  could  step 
in  and  form  a  new  organization  that  could  secure  a 
fair  price  to  the  consumer.  Without  some  such  or¬ 
ganization  and  its  representatives,  they  will  lose  their 
chance,  for  some  new  group  of  dealers  will  step  in 
and  regulate  prices  as  before.  The  farmers  have 
fought  this  “  Exchange  ”  for  years,  and  at  last  driven 
it  out  of  existence.  They  should  now  come  forward 
and  reap  the  benefits  of  their  battle  by  demanding 
representation  on  any  board  that  succeeds  the  “  Ex¬ 
change.”  Farmers  must  move  lively  in  this  matter, 
and  organize  so  that  they  can  meet  dealers  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  like  way.  There  must  be  some  fixed  standard  in 
the  price  of  milk.  The  trouble  has  been  that  hereto¬ 
fore  farmers  have  had  little  or  no  show  in  arranging 
that  price.  Nobody  considered  the  cost  of  a  quart  of 


milk  to  the  farmer,  but  the  whole  thing  was  arranged 
on  a  basis  of  profit  to  the  dealer,  and  the  farmer  took 
what  he  could  get.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  farmer  to 
make  himself  heard  from,  and  to  act.  If  left  alone, 
the  same  parties  who  controlled  the  “  Exchange  ” 
will  soon  find  some  way  to  continue  to  fix  prices  to 
suit  themselves. 

G 

Of  recent  years,  the  importation  of  Texas  cattle 
into  South  Dakota,  where  they  were  fed  for  a  year  or 
two  and  then  placed  on  the  market,  has  been  a  source 
of  considerable  revenue  to  the  State.  It  is  said  that 
about  75,000  yearly  have  been  thus  brought  in,  and 
their  feeding  has  produced  a  revenue  of  several  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  the  farmers  of  the  State.  This  revenue 
is  now  to  be  cut  off  for  a  year  at  least,  as  the  Governor 
has  prohibited  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Texas 
for  one  year  on  the  ground  of  the  alleged  prevalence 
of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  latter  State.  The  procla¬ 
mation  is  said  to  have  caused  considerable  surprise. 
If  this  embargo  be  continued,  South  Dakota  may  fur¬ 
nish  a  good  market  for  this  young  stock  from  some 
other  State  not  under  the  ban. 

G 

The  R.  N.-Y*  has  always  desired  and  sought  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  opinions  of  its  readers.  A  dozen  heads 
are  better  than  one,  particularly  when  it  comes  to 
discussing  the  problems  of  agriculture.  We  are  glad 
that  many  of  our  readers  recognize  this  fact  also.  As 
one  friend  in  Massachusetts  says  : 

Readers  of  a  practical  paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y.,  get  all  the  bene 
fits  they  would  derive  from  being  members  of  an  immense 
farmers’  club,  and  with  a  trifling  expense  of  time  and  money.  1 
have  hesitated  about  taking  the  trouble  to  write  for  its  columns, 
and  do  so  because  its  usefulness  can  be  made  complete  only  by 
each  member  of  “the  club”  doing  his  part. 

That  is  the  proper  view  to  take.  Our  policy  has 
always  been  to  endeavor  to  secure  full  discussion  of 
any  subject.  We  don’t  pretend  to  “  know  it  all.”  We 
are  after  the  man  who  knows  more  than  we  do.  Our 
business  with  him  is  to  get  his  facts. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

If  you  would  say,  “  It  pays  to  spray,” 

I’ll  tell  you  how  to  prove  it. 

I’ll  have  vou  sent— an  argument — 

Nothing  on  earth  can  move  it  : 

A  fireplace  bright — no  other  light— 

Your  sweetheart  there  beside  you. 

A  dish  of  fruit  your  taste  to  suit, 

And  care  too  weak  to  ride  you. 

An  apple  fair  you  deftly  pare, 

Your  eyes  are  other  where,  sir; 

You  take  a  bite — up  goes  the  light  ! 

Your  thoughts  are  close  to  swear ,  sir. 

It  was  a  worm — a  hateful  worm, 

That  tracked  across  your  bite,  sir. 

Down  to  the  core — you  want  no  more, 

And  pleasure  takes  her  flight,  sir. 

So  now,  see  here,  the  fact  is  clear, 

That  worm’s  excuse  for  staying, 

Is  just  because  some  person  was 
Neglectful  of  his  spraying. 

Had  he  but  seen  that  Paris-green 

Was  sprayed  upon  the  apple 

While  it  was  young — your  outraged  tongue 

With  no  foul  worm  need  grapple. 

Small  fries— broilers. 

The  white  grub— baker’s  bread. 

Abe  the  tomato  plants  under  way  ? 

Pbactice  is  the  anti-toxiue  for  theory. 

The  broad-gauge  man  can’t  make  a  rut. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  feed  linseed  meal. 

Don’t  toot  your  own  horn  at  the  institute. 

Why  is  a  good  Indian  like  a  tree  ?  He’s  a  red  O.  K. 

You  wouldn’t  irrigate  a  wet  swamp — or  use  nitrogen  on  a  clover 
crop. 

People  pay  for  the  starch  in  potatoes.  They  can  buy  water 
cheaper  elsewhere. 

A  hole  ly  terror  to  flies— a  wire  screen.  Give  the  flies  a  hole  ly 
reception  this  year. 

Why  don’t  you  let  that  frog  in  the  swamp  do  all  the  croaking  on 
your  farm  this  spring  ? 

Who  curries  his  cow  with  a  milking  stool,  writes  down  at  the 
end  of  his  name — A.  fool. 

_  This  spring,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  California  eggs  were- 
shipped  by  the  car-load  to  Chicago  ! 

Do  the  hay-rake  teeth  chew  up  the  grass  roots,  and  thus  hurt 
the  meadows  (see  page  219)  ?  What  is  your  opinion  ? 

Having  told  how  the  plants  of  Vineland  sweets  are  started,  we 
shall  skip  until  nearer  the  time  for  setting  them  out. 

A  bill  before  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  prescribes  punishment 
for  any  one  who  puts  German  carp  in  the  waters  of  that  State. 

Anotheb  story  of  a  young  woman’s  poultry  business  on  page 
233.  There’s  meat  in  that  record — enough  of  it  to  make  half  a 
dozen  “balanced  rations.” 

The  thoroughbred  stallion  is  valuable  for  the  runners  he  will 
produce.  It  isn’t  so  with  the  strawberry  plant  that  is  to  bear  a 
quart  of  berries  next  year  !  The  runner  runs  away  with  the 
plant’s  vitality. 

Gbeat  is  the  poultryman  of  tact;  of  good,  fresh  eggs  he  hath  not 
lacked  !  All  winter  long  his  lips  have  smacked  o’er  custard  pie 
and  omelet— backed  by  ham  and  eggs;  yes,  yes,  he’s  tacked  cut 
paper  where  his  house  was  cracked. 

If  you  cannot  get  subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  my  friend;  if 
to  labor  as  an  agent  your  ambition  does  not  tend,  you  can  write 
to  advertisers  when  you  wish  some  goods  to  buy,  and  remark,  “  I 
saw  your  ad,  sir,  in  my  friend,  The  R.  N.-Y.” 
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IT  WILL  PAY  YOUrS 

with  “  DISSTON  ”  on  it.  It  will  hold 
the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  with¬ 
out  filing  than  other  saws,  thereby 
saving  in  labor  and  cost  of  files.  They 
are  made  of  the  best  quality  crucible 
cast  steel,  and  are  Fully  Warranted. 


DISSTON’S 


elaborate  refreshments  were  served  by  inches  bust  measure 
a  fashionable  caterer,  and  the  entertain-  in  five  sizes,  viz.:  22 
ment  was  quite  a  stylish  affair.  The  most  inches  waist  measure, 
impressive  occurrence  to  me,  however, 
was  to  see  Harry’s  papa  playing  horse 
with  his  young  son.  Certainly  all  the 
guests  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  some  half 
dozen  were  already  present.  Harry  did 
not  feel  well,  and  the  indulgent  father 
humored  his  least  whim — Harry  wished 
to  play  horse.  Papa  took  his  handker¬ 
chief,  held  one  corner  of  it,  and  gave  one 
corner  to  Harry  ;  then  papa  trotted  back 
and  forth,  the  length  of  two  rooms,  while 
Harry  drove.  It  was  a  most  edifying 
spectacle. 

Claribel  has  such  a  temper,  they  can  do 
nothing  with  her.  While  mamma  is  talk¬ 
ing,  she  will  break  in  and  say,  “  Why, 
no,  mamma,  that  isn’t  the  way  ;  it  was  so 
and  so.”  I  cannot  name  over  the  various 
children  who  constantly  interrupt  con¬ 
versations  with  “Who,  mamma?” — but  it 
is  a  disagreeable  habit,  which  needs  cor¬ 
rection. 

Good  manners  are  like  wings  to  a  bird; 
they  fairly  carry  one  throug’h  the  world, 
and  they  cannot  become  the  possession  of 
any  one  who  has  not  been  well  trained 
from  babyhood.  One  might  as  well  ex¬ 
pect  to  become  an  expert  piano  player 
who  takes  his  first  lesson  when  grown 
to  maturity,  as  to  hope  to  don  good  man¬ 
ners  when  he  enters  society,  having  been 
a  stranger  to  them  all  his  life.  s.  v.  k. 


CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

Dark  skies  must  clear,  and  when  the  clouds  are 
past, 

One  golden  day  redeems  a  weary  year ; 

Patient  I  listen,  sure  that  sweet  at  last 

Will  sound  God’s  voice  of  cheer. 

— Celia  Thaxter. 

. . .  .Frances  E.  Willard  :  “  Whatever 

diminishes  the  sense  of  supci-iority  in 
men,  makes  them  more  manly,  brotherly 
and  pleasant  to  have  about.” 
....Coleridge:  “Look  for  the  excel¬ 
lencies  in  everything  you  see  and  every 
person,  but  do  not  decline  to  see  the  de¬ 
fects,  if  they  are  there,  and  to  refer  to 
them.” 

_ Edward  W.  Uok  :  “  It  must  not  be 

forgotten  that  if  every  woman  fulfilled 
her  highest  duties  to  the  lives  given  into 
her  keeping,  the  world  would  be  a  very 
different  sort  of  place.” 

....Between  the  Lights:  “Real  fore¬ 
sight  consists  in  reserving  our  own  forces. 
If  we  labor  with  anxiety  about  the 
future,  we  destroy  that  strength  which 
will  enable  us  to  meet  the  future.” 
....The  Arena:  “The  profound  in¬ 
sight  of  Jesus,  which  led  Him  to  transfer 
the  seat  of  actual  criminality  from  the 
commission  of  the  crime  to  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  thought  which  fathered  its 
execution,  has  been  generally  overlooked 
by  modern  theologians.” 

_ James  L.  Hughes  in  The  Arena  : 

“  Woman  suffrage  will  elevate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  both  husband  and  wife.  The 
wife  will  be  emancipated  from  a  subjec¬ 
tion  pronounced  by  God  to  be  a  curse, 
and  the  husband  will  be  saved  from  the 
debasing  selfishness  of  believing  himself 
to  be  the  only  member  of  his  household 
worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  voting.” 


IW  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Send  for  Hand  Book,  mailed  free 


BUGGIES,  CARKIAGES,  SPRING  WAGONS  &  HARNESS 

/  \  mailed  to  cash  buyers,  on  application.  Reliable  poods,  fully  war- 
/  ranted,  at  wholesale  factory  prices,  without  the  middleman’s  e.xor- 

r  bitan t  profit.  Wc  belong  to  no  “  pool  ”  or  “trust,”  or  other  combina- 

to  advance  prices. 

\jVY.  Y\A/  /  \Y/'  \  y  Will  sell  you  one  Buggy  or  one  Set  of  Ilnrnewn  at  Maine  rates 
^  ^  !  As/ - -  —  —  an  one  li  unit  red.  All  Goods  o  r  r  Ci  n  f  q  rl  *«#  ^-v  V  pore 

and  Freight  Charges  paid  on  shipments  to  certain  localities  »»  ai  t  an  wu  <  "u  ■  t a  o 
as  specified  in  Catalogue.  Think  of  best  Buggy  at  851.50:  Two-Seated  Spring  Wagon.  850.00:  a 
handsome  Carriage,  with  Lumps,  full  fenders  and  spring  backs  to  seats,  only  805.00.  Entire  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  MIAMI  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Neave  Building,  Cineinnati,  Ohio. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


rB-HEaHrrTs.  and  Bicycle*,  at  Factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per 
MBPPEagk>Aeent  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World’s 
WVfvC'y  !'a' r-  Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  It  shows 
Cy?  Yy  all  the  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices.  Ithns200 

•A"  Unde,  84a.  pages  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  Issued.  'A"  Orada.t67.liO. 
Write  to-day.  Bend  for  it.  It’s  free.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Write  to-day. 


WE  RAVE  NO  AGENTS 


Ulinilll  IUI1 

CII>EIt,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  Has 
a  corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  handled 
for  oleansing  und 
storing ;  and  a  per- 
feet  automatic 

regulator.  The  \~~r****^1< 
Champion  is  as  tSuSM i.»  M 
great  an  improve-  |PiKr  Shwf  lljiii) 
ment  over  the 

Cook  pan  as  the  V,® 

latter  was  over  the 
cld  i.on  kettle  hung  on  a  fence  rail. 


but  sell  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  wholesale  prices. 
Ship  anywhere  for  examina¬ 
tion  before  sale  Everything 
warranted.  10O  styles  of 
iy\  Carriagcn,  DO  styles  of 
lIarnCHM,Saddles.Fly  Nets, 
etc.  Send  4o.  in  stamps,  post- 
\\/  age  on  112  page  catalogue 
Elk  hurt  Currlugc  anil 
llarncas  Mfg  Co..  Elkhurt,  link 


Catalogue 

Free. 


WALL  PAPERS 


The  largest  and  best  selected  Samples  of  WALL 
PAPERS  with  Instruction  book  sent  FREE.  Our 
prices  are  lower  than  all  others.  Paper  Hanger's  large 
sample  book  $1.  MIDLEN-SAMMON  WALLPAPER 
CO.,  1,022  Market  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 


Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 


HUDSON,  Ohio,  «fc  MONTREAL,  ^u«b« 
Also  RUTLAND,  Vermont. 


MACHINERY 


to  sell  our  machine  In  the  locality  where 
they  live.  We  furnish  the  work  and 
ishow  you  how  to  get  a  SINGER 


flydranlio.  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  — 


1 18  W.WuterSt..  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y 


Corn  Bread  Pudding. — Here  is  an 

• 

entirely  new  way  of  making-  bread  pud¬ 
ding.  Set  a  pan  half  full  of  creamy  milk 
on  the  stove.  Add  a  scant  cup  of  sugar, 
and  a  dust  of  nutmeg  and  cinnamon, 
Into  this  break  cold  “Johnny  cake,” 
which  must  be  light  and  tender.  Stir 
gently  now  and  then  till  quite  warm, 
not  boiling.  Add  four  or  five  well-beaten 
eggs,  mixing  thoroughly.  Place  the  pan 
in  the  oven  to  set  the  eggs  and  brown 
nicely.  This  is  a  fair  substitute  for  the 
old-fashioned  baked  Indian  pudding,  and 
more  quickly  made.  MBS.  levi  h.  niles. 


CIDER  PRESS 


I  AJlhrr II  wages.  We  have  machines  rang- 

^jd^S^gili§j5gr’ing  in  price  from  $8.98  up.  We  are 
the  only  Manufacturers  selling 
in  this  way.  We  ship  the  machines  on  80  days  trial 
withont  one  cent  in  advance.  Don’ t  fail  to  write  today. 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

23  North  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair, 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue  -  ! 

and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

MFG. CO.  No  A  Main  St. 

Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


Singer  Sewing 

MACHINES 


PAkllllRIf*  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES, 
unnnmu  D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  111- 
and  Farnham.  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper 


s  ^JYl  ivPr  was  the  only  machine  that  received  the  J 
5  IIaI World’*  Fair  .lle<lul  and  this  very  make  ^ 
^  Yfil  we  offer  at  the  never  hoard  of  priced  1 7  ) 

k  1  ^  $20  bays  the  highest  grade.  modcmOl  I .  ^ 

2  stylo  machine  in  the  woHd.  We  pivr  a  S 
A Iteglstered  Ortlflrat©  of  Wnrrnnty  for  10  ^ 

3  Years  on  all  our  machines.  Freight  paid.  Send  for  eatnlopue  k 
5  to-day.  CliAS.  IIA18KK.T1FG.C0.  G‘2-01  Clybourn  A  ve. Chicago.  |j 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

By  F.  A.  Gully,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the 
more  important  principles  which  underlie  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  Is  just  what 
the  practical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany  needs.  Cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


6342.  V.ADIES’  CAPE. 
6323.— PAQU1N  SKIRT 


gUiswUnncDUtf  gMvntijsiufl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents  THE  RtJKAL  New-Yorker. 

Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6342.  Ladies  Cape.  6323.  Paquin  Skirt. 

The  stylish  cape  here  illustrated  is 
made  of  black  satin  duchesse  and  emer¬ 
ald  green  velvet,  trimmed  with  jet  pas¬ 
sementerie.  The  cape  consists  of  two 
portions,  either  of  which  may  he  worn 
separately  with  stylish  effect.  To  give 
the  proper  flare,  each  cape  must  be  in¬ 
terlined  throughout  with  crinoline,  can¬ 
vas  or  haircloth  ;  a  lining  of  bright 
colored  taffeta  silk  or  satin,  finishes  the 
inside.  The  full  flaring  collar  is  made 
of  velvet  lined  with  satin,  rosettes  of 
velvet,  satin,  chiffon,  or  small  flowers 
being  placed  at  each  side  of  the  closing. 

Garniture  of  jet  or  lace  points,  inser¬ 
tion,  moss  silk,  chiffon,  or  pinked  out 
ruchings  of  silk  are  all  fashionable  for 
decoration.  A  combination  of  the  dress 
material  with  silk,  velvet  or  moire, 
makes  a  stylish  cape. 

The  paquin  skirt  is  of  the  circular 
variety,  and  fits  smoothly  in  front  and 
over  the  hips,  the  top  edge  being  held 
easy  when  sewed  to  the  belt.  This  has 
been  published  before ;  either  pattern 
for  10  cents.  The  cape  pattern  is  cut  in 
five  sizes,  viz.:  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40 


One  of  the  very  best  Farming  States. 

An  80-Acre  Farm,  STT.  “t 

Huron  County,  Is  offered  at  KSBO  PER  ACRE,  upon 
very  favorable  terms. 

For  full  particulars  write  at  once  to 

H  B.  POWELL,  Woodstock,  Vermont. 


25=cent  Binder 


to  use  Vacuum  Leather  Oil  on  harness 
and  shoes.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or 
shoe-store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a 
gallon  ;  book  “  How  to  Take  Care  of 
Leather,’’  and  swob,  both  free;  use 
enough  to  find  out ;  if  you  don’t  like  it, 
take  the  can  back  and  get  the  whole  of 
your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


We  have  been  looking  for  years  for  a 
cheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  The 
Rural,  so  that  the  paper  could  be  kept 
clean  and  preserved  for  years.  Now  we 
have  it ;  we  can  send  it.  postpaid,  for 
25  cents,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub- 


DELAWARE  FARMS 


Three  good  ones ,  from  63  to  200  acres  each  have  just 
been  placed  in  my  hands  for  sale.  Prices,  $30  to  $100 
per  acre.  Best  climate,  soil  and  location  for  homes  to 
be  found  anywhere.  Don’t  write  unless  you  mean 
business.  E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del. 


VIQniNI  A  PAQMQ  forSale.AlsoClaremontvil- 
V  I  n  U I  ll  I  n  I  H  n  IYI  o  lage  lots.  Beautiful  James 
River  country.  Mild  climate.  Northern  colony.  Free 
circular.  Citizens  Lanii  B.  L.  &  D.  Co,  Claremont,  Va. 


Valuable  Residential  Property,  convenient  to  R.  It. 

680  acres.  Salubrious  climate.  Shooting  good. 
Correspondence  solicited.  L.  R.  4.  McFarland’s,  Va. 


THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF  MR.  CARMAN'S 


catalog  (mail¬ 
ed  free)  if  you 
want  a  reliable 
vehicle  of  any 
description. 

Y ou  can  buy 
by  mail  with¬ 
out  risk,  for  we 
Guarantee. 

I  f  Overman  goods  are  not  exactly  as  we  represent,  send 
them  back  and  we  will  pay  freight  BOTH  WAS  S  and  return 
your  money.  Ifthere  is  any  risk  it  isours— but  three  is  no 
risk,  for  every  vehicle  is  better  than  we  promise. 

Good  dealers  keep  our  carriages.  Be  sure  they're  ours. 

OVERMAN  CARRIAGE  CO„  Cincinnati,  0. 


IS  NOW  READY. 


This  book  gives  the  result  of  Mr.  Carman’s  15  years’ 
experiments  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  where  he  grew  at 
the  rate  of  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre.  It  tells  :  How 
to  Increase  the  Crop  without  Corresponding  Cost  of 
Production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  Ilow  to  Put 
the  Soil  In  Right  Condition  Depth  of  Planting. 
How  Much  Seed  to  Plant.  Methods  of  Culture. 

Cloth,  75  cents.  Paper,  40  cents. 

Get  it  now  before  planting.  Address 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  preserve  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  ordinary  binder  is  too  expensive. 
This  one  is  so  cheap,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  serviceable,  that  we  think  al¬ 
most  every  reader  will  want  one.  Address 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York, 


Phaeton ,  $87.50. 

Baggy,  $55- 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adm. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Marcli  30 


To  Subscription 
Agents. 

Let  us  tell  you  something  about  sub¬ 
scription  work  this  week.  We  think  that 
the  subscription  agents  who  really  work 
for  the  money  there  is  in  it,  don’t  under¬ 
stand  the  big  money  we  are  paying  for  the 
work  this  year,  and  especially  between 
now  and  May  1.  Let  us  give  yon  an  idea 
of  the  way  the  work  is  progressing.  In 
the  first  place,  about  three-fourths  of  all 
the  subscriptions  come  in  direct,  and 
nearly  one-half  the  new  subscriptions 
come  from  subscribers  direct,  without 
any  solicitation  whatever.  This  simply 
shows  that  the  business  farmers  are 
looking  for  a  useful,  helpful,  reliable 
paper,  and  as  soon  as  they  find  one,  they 
want  it.  And  there  are  many  like  Mr.  O. 
F.  Woodward,  of  LeRoy,  N.  Y.,  who  says 
that  the  paper  is  so  cheap  at  SI  a  year 
that  he  feels  ashamed  of  himself  every 
time  he  reads  it. 

Now,  we  tell  these  things  because  we 
wish  you  to  know  that  there  are  lots  of 
farmers  in  almost  every  neighborhood 
who  need  Thk  R.  N.-Y.,  and  who  will 
have  it  year  after  year,  as  soon  as  they 
know  it.  This  is  of  interest  to  the  agent, 
because  it  makes  easier  work  for  him  to 
take  subscriptions. 

Rut  how  about  the  pay  ?  Well,  we  pay 
you  three  times  over  !  First,  you  get  a 
liberal  commission  on  every  subscription 
that  you  send.  Next,  the  agent  who 
sends  the  largest  club  received  for  the 
day,  has  a  $2  bill  shot  back  at  him  that 
night.  We  told  you  recently  who  got 


them  for  a  whole  week,  and  showed  you 
how  small  the  clubs  were.  Here  are 
some  other  easy  winners  : 

March  12. — J.  F.  Rose,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y., 
for  three  subscriptions. 

March  13. — A.  Culbertson,  Clarion  County,  Pa., 
five  subscriptions. 

March  15.— Theo.  Bond,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y., 
three  subscriptions. 

Just  think  of  that;  they  got  three  yearly 
subscriptions,  kept  out  the  commission, 
sent  us  the  rest,  and  we  mailed  right 
back  a  $2  bill !  They  got  practically 
the  whole  of  it.  Rut  we  promised  to 
send  back  that  $2  every  day  until  May 
1,  and  we’ll  do  it,  no  matter  how  small 
the  club. 

Rut  that’s  not  all ;  a  credit  mark  is  put 
opposite  your  name  on  the  book  for 
every  name  you  send,  and  the  31  agents 
that  have  the  most  credit  marks  May  1, 
get  one  of  those  31  premiums.  We  have 


told  you  about  the  $400  piano,  and 
among  the  other  valuable  prizes,  are 
two  buggies.  Above  is  a  cut  of  one  of 
them.  There  is  no  better  buggy  made. 
Rut  you  may  have  a  buggy  and  don’t 
need  it.  Well  you  need  a  road  cart. 
Here  is  a  cut  of  the  one  offered.  If  you 


have  no  use  for  either,  you  can  make  a 
choice  of  one  of  the  others.  The  cash 
prizes  of  $10  and  $5  you  can  surely  use, 
and  these  are  the  least.  Resides  any  of 
these  prizes  will  readily  sell  for  cash. 

Finally  we  wish  to  say  that  a  week  or 
10  days  of  good,  successful  work,  would 
carry  off  a  choice  of  these  premiums,  and 
two  or  three  days  would  secure  one  of 
the  smaller  ones.  There  is  time  enough 
yet ;  but  no  time  to  lose.  Send  for  a 
bundle  of  samples,  and  start  in  at  once. 

No  doubt  you  wonder  how  we  can  give 
so  much,  just  as  some  publishers  of  other 
papers  wonder  how  we  can  print  such  a 
good  and  costly  paper  for  $1  a  year  ; 
they  know  that  our  good  paper,  tine 
illustrations  and  high-priced  contribu¬ 
tors,  all  cost  lots  of  money,  and  they  can't 
understand  how  we  do  it.  It’s  simple 
enough  when  you  understand  that  the 
paper  is  nearly  50  years  old,  and  has  a 
reputation  that  brings  thousands  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  thousands  of  dollars  of 
patronage  that  other  and  cheaper  papers 
cannot  hope  to  get.  Most  of  our  clubs, 
too,  come  from  old  readers  who  refuse 
to  take  any  pay  at  all.  They  wish  the 
pleasure  of  doing  a  favor  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors  and  to  the  paper  that  has  helped 
them. 

Now  we  have  told  you  a  great  deal 
about  family  matters  this  week.  Let  us 
say  once  more  that  there  is  a  big  chance 
to  make  money  for  the  next  six  weeks, 
hustling  for  subscriptions  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.  T)o  you  wish  some  of  it  ? 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

IF  YOU  DON’T  SEE  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  ASK  FOR  IT  ! 

Strawberry  Pots  and  Horticultural  School. 
— 1.  Where  can  I  get  pots,  to  pot  some  strawberry 
plants  ?  2.  Can  I  set  the  pots  in  the  ground  with¬ 
out  removing  the  saucers  ?  3.  Are  they  made  of 

paper,  and  will  the  paper  rot  in  the  ground  ?  4. 

Where  is  there  a  good  school  in  which  a  person 
can  learn  all  about  horticulture  ?  It  must  be 
cheap.  h.  l. 

Tennessee. 

Ans. — 1.  Of  the  Syracuse  Pottery  Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  or  the  Whilldin  Pottery  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  2.  You  don’t  want  pots  with  saucers  for 
potting  strawberries.  3.  There  are  paper  pots, 
and  they  will  rot  in  the  ground  in  time.  One  can 
make  his  own  paper  pots  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 
They  are  not  very  expensive.  4.  There  is  no  such 


( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  and  all  vegetables  require  (to  secure  the  largest 
yield  and  best  quality) 

At  Least  10%  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  this  conclusively.  How  and 
why,  is  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


HIGHLY  CONCENTRATED  MANURES. 

The  analyses  of  our  Horticultural,  Garden,  Special  Garden  and  Vineyard  Manures  have  been  published 
in  the  four  preceding  issues  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ALBERT’S  FRUIT-TREE  MANURE  supplies  the  much-desired  high  percentage  of  potash,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  furnishes  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  both  of  which  are  essential  to  the  production  of  fruit  in  its 
perfection.  It  is  guaranteed  to  contain 

Six  per  cent  Nitrogen. 

Eighteen  per  cent  Phosphoric  Acid. 

Thirty-six  per  cent  Potash. 

The  feeding  roots  of  the  trees  need  not  be  disturbed  in  order  to  apply  it,  and  it  is  immediate  in  its 
action  on  account  of  its  complete  availability.  Prices  and  descriptive  booklet  will  be  sent  on  request. 

ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO.,  88  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


(c 


Most  Economical  to  Use  ’ 


“The  factories  of  the  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.  are 
the  largest  in  the  world.  This'  company  supplies 
all  kinds  of  fertilizers,  either  general  or  special, 
and  all  agricultural  chemicals,  at  the  lowest 
price.  The 

Bradley  Fertilizers 

undoubtedly  contain  as  much,  or  even  more,  real 
plant  food,  that  is  in  better  mechanical  condition 
and  therefore  of  higher  agricultural  value,  than 
any  fertilizer  on  the  market.  For  this  reason  they 
are  recognized  as  the  most  economical  to  use.” 

NFW ENGLAND  HOMESTEAD,  April  14,  1894. 
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More  Oats  and  Straw, 
More  Corn  and  Stalk, 
More  Luscious  Fruit, 


More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Vegetables, 

More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


Made  by  THK  CLEVELAND  DllYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  scientiflcally-made 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitrate 
Soda— Sulphate  Potash— Muriate  Potash— Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh— Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid— always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


DARLING’S  Se  FERTILIZERS 

PURE  FINE  BONE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS. 

Complete  for  all  Crops  ;  quick  in  action,  lasting  in  the  soil.  Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Prices,  and  see  what  we  offer  for  1895. 

L.  B.  DARLING  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


BAUCH’S  Special  Potato 

(CONTAINS  OVER  10  PER  CENT.  ACTUAL  POTASH.) 

RAW  BONE  MEAL.— Warranted  Pure. 

QAIIPU  B.  cnuc  PnUDANV  Works— Foot  of  Morris  to  Moore  Streets. 

DAUUfl  C l  vUllv  UUSTIrRtl  I  ,  Office— 20  S.  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 


Manure 

ORIGIN  A  I,  I 

Manufacturers  of 

RAW  BONE  \ 
PHOSPHATE.  < 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

Best,  quickest  and  cheapest  fertilizer 
known  ;  15 — 16  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen, 
equal  to  20  per  cent  Ammonia.  Don’t 
wait  for  years  for  results  from  bone  dust, 
blood,  and  other  slow  manures,  when  you 
can  have  all  your  money  back  in  the 
crop  you  apply  to  it.  The  annual  agri¬ 
cultural  consumption  of  this  article  has 
increased  from  250,000  tons  to  1.000,000 
tons  during  the  last  10  years.  Sold  in  large 
or  small  quantities.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

JAS.  S.  BURROUGHS  &  CO., 

5t>  and  58  Pine  St.,  New  York. 


ASHES 

at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston.  Mass 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 


FERTILIZERS 

■  HUBBARD  &  CO..  10  Lit 


-Special  brands  for  all 
crops.  Dealers  and  con¬ 
sumers  address 
HUBBARD  &  CO.,  10  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


•>•««**  GUANO  ssstsi0^ 

MINERAL  •*«*«■«**  #20.00  per  ton. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  foi 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO. 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


ASHES. 

For  prices  address  THOS.  POTTS,  Brantford,  Ont. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARDWOOD 


SPECIAL  THIRTY-DAY  SALE. 

To  make  room  for  spring’s  increase.  10  Reg.  Holstein 
Cows,  8  Bulls,  20  fall  Cheshire  Boars  and  Sows,  2  Berk¬ 
shire  Sows  in  farrow,  100  Pigs  for  May  and  June  de¬ 
livery.  Locust  Hedge  Stock  Farm,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


HU  Imp.  Chester  Pigs,  Collie  Dogs,  White  and  Bar- 
U II III  red  P.  Rocks,  Wyandoites,  Hamhurgs,  Leg¬ 
horns,  Polish  and  Game  Fowls.  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Eggs,  etc.  Cir.  free.  C.  C-  PAINE,  So.  Randolph,  Vt. 


«P  Successful  farmers  use 


%  Bowker’s  3 

|  Fertilizers, 

S—  Because  they  are  made  rich,— 
S—  concentrated,  and  powerful.  They— ^ 
»• —  are  soluble,  active,  and  sure.— ^ 
S—  They  contain  just  the  materials—^ 
S—  which  experience  has  shown  to  be— ^ 
necessary  to  make  crops  grow  to— ^ 
S.  ■  healthy,  profitable  maturity.  — ^ 

S-  For  sale  by  agents.  — « 

S~~  Agents  wanted  where  we  have  none.— m 

■Of-  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  — -w* 

Rfiwi^ro  fert,l,zer  co->  3 

DU  if  IxLli  New  York  &  Boston.^ 


SPRAYING 

PUMPS 


60  YEARS’ 


Kills  insects,  prevents  leaf 
blight  and  wormy  fruit.  We 
have  had 

J  EXPERIENCE 
IN  PUMPS. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  much 
useful  knowledge;  It’s  FREE. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CT„ 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  CHICAGO. 
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We  Want  to  Know.  You  Know! — Continued. 
school.  No  one  can  learn  it  all  at  school.  You 
can  come  as  near  it  as  anywhere  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Experiment  Station  Reports.— How  can  I  obtain 
reports  from  the  State  experiment  stations  and 
from  the  Agricultural  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton  ?  Is  there  any  charge,  and  how  much  ? 

California.  F.  p. 

Ans. — Write  to  the  stations  for  them,  and  also 
to  the  Agricultural  Department  for  its  bulletins. 
They  are  all  published  for  gratuitous  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  citizens  of  a  State  have  the  first  claim 
upon  the  stations,  but  after  they  are  supplied,  the 
bulletins  of  most  stations  are  furnished  to  appli¬ 
cants  outside  the  State.  It  would  be  well  to  in¬ 
close  stamps  when  writing  for  those  outside  your 
own  State. 

Best  Breed  of  Fowls. — What  is  the  best  breed 
of  fowls  for  eggs  alone,  all  the  year  ’round,  if 
warmly  housed  in  winter  ?  Some  recommend  the 
Buff  Leghorns  very  highly.  What  does  The  R. 
N.-Y.  know  about  them  ?  j.  a.  w. 

Asbury,  N.  J. 

Ans. — The  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn,  with,  possibly,  the 
Black  Minorca  a  close  second.  The  Buff  Leg¬ 
horns  are  a  new  breed,  possessing  many  good 
points  ;  but  they  are  probably  not  pure  Leghorns, 
the  buff  color  being  produced  by  the  admixture 
of  some  other  blood. 

Onion  Growing  Again.— 1.  Have  you  a  better 
method  of  raising  onions  from  seed  than  by  sow¬ 
ing  the  usual  old  way  ?  2.  Would  you  advise  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed  in  beds  under  glass,  and  transplant¬ 
ing  in  rows  when  large  enough  ?  3.  What  about 

planting  small  sets  about  the  size  of  large  peas 
or  marbles,  that  grew  from  seed  last  year  ?  4. 
Which  is  the  most  profitable  kind  to  grow  ?  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  bothered  disposing  of  green  ones. 
What  I  wish  is  to  grow  them  until  they  are  ripe 
in  the  fall,  and  dispose  of  them  then  or  later  on. 

Galt,  Ont.  w.  c. 

Ans. — 1.  No,  not  for  ordinary  field  culture.  2. 
No,  not  on  a  large  scale.  See  Greiner’s  New 
Onion  Culture  for  full  directions  for  the  trans¬ 
planting  method.  See  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  February 
9,  page  95.  3.  This  has  been  fully  discussed  in 

The  R.  N.-Y.  during  the  past  few  weeks.  4.  White 
onions  sell  for  the  highest  prices,  if  choice  ;  but 
they  succeed  in  few  localities.  Yellow  Danvers 
and  Red  Wethersfield  are  standard  market  kinds. 


ME  ATS— DRESSE  D . 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  8®  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6V4®  7)4 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Barnyard,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Small,  per  lb .  2)4®  3 

Spring  lambs,  dressed,  prime,  each . 5  50  @6  00 

Fair  to  good,  each . 2  50  @5  00 

l’ork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb.  7  @  1% 

Light,  fat,  per  lb .  0  @  7 

Medium,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb .  554®  544 

Heavy,  rough,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Pigs,  smali  roasting,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 6  50@7  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  . .  3  00@4  00 

Scotch,  per  lOo-lb  sack . 2  00@2  30 

English,  per  168-lb  sack . 2  00@2  25 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@2  75 

Per  sack . 2  00@2  25 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  sack . 2  00@2  25 

Jersey,  in  bbls.,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Per  180  lbs . 2  00@2  25 

White  kinds,  per  180-lbs . 1  87@2  12 

Michigan,  In  bulk,  per  180  lbs . I  75@2  00 

Jersey  sweets,  fancy  Vineland,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Double-headed  bbls . 2  00@2  25 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb . 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb  .... 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  S'western,  per  pair. 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Charleston,  per  bunch  . . . 

Beets,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart . 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 

Imported  White,  per  100 . 

Florida,  new,  per  bbl . 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 

Unwashed,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz  roots . 

State,  per  doz  roots . 

L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  doz  bunches. 

Horseradish,  per  lb . 

Kale,  per  bbl . 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz  . 

Southern,  per  basket . 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 

White,  per  bbl . 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl . 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,904  cans  of  milk, 
178  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  190  cans  of  cream, 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.25  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


WANTED — 100,000  DAIRYMEN 

To  send  to  us  for  Pamphlet  of  our  Celebrated 


Cooley  Creamer, 


An  equal  number  of  Dairymen  who  are  using  the  Cooley 
Creamer  will  corroborate  our  claims 
that  it  is  the  Best  Cream  Raising 

Furnish  ■  1  Prc°°- — preamerAIp  * 


Apparatus  in  the  World 

with  every  labor-saving  convenience.  Made  in  three  differ¬ 
ent  styles,  and  in  sizes  to  suit  all. 


We  furnish  everything  for  Dairy  and  Creamery  use. 


ll^@  - 
it  @  11)4 
12  — 

.  12  @  12)4 
.  1U4®  12 
7^®  8 

.  11  @  12 
75  @1  00 
70  @  90 
65  ®  70 
1  25  @1  50 
1  00  @1  37 
.1  00  @1  12 
.  35  ®  45 


CAMERY 


^  m  Especially  adapted  to  operating  with  water 

alone.  The  cans  have  the  largest  cooling  surface,  and  are  the 
easiest  cleaned.  Arranged  in  pairs,  witli  large  space  between  and 
at  the  rear  of  them,  thus  insuring  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  milkrj 
and  tile  greatest  quantity  of  cream.  Tlie  Peerless  embodies  | 
everything  that  is  desirable  in  acreamery  for  thedairy  or  family,  f 
Get  it  and  you  get  the 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
A.  H.  REID,  30th  &  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


.1  sn®2  oo 

.2  50® 3  00 
.  8®  15 

.3  00®7  00 
8  00®  12  00 
.3  50@4  00 
.1  00@— 

.  60®  75 
.  50@1  00 
.  10®  60 
.1  00®1  50 
.  2®  5 

.1  00®  1  25 
,  ;-)()(,-  I  1)1) 

.  1  (Hi;-, 2  (HI 
.2  00® 2  62 
.2  00®  2  50 
.2  00®  2  75 
.  1  (HI'-  .8  IK) 
.2  1)0-2  .',() 
.  1  60@2  00 
.  1  25®  1  50 
.1  50@ — 

.  I  00'-  4  (H) 
.  75®1  00 


The  most  delicate  fruit  that  grows  graded  without 
injuring  it  a  particle— Peaches,  Apricots,  Prunes,  Plums- 
Tomatoes,  Oranges,  Lemons  or  Apples.  The  best  PEACH 
AND  POTATO  GRADERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 
iw  50,000  AGENTS  WANTED. 


J.  H.  SHIRE  MAN,  York,  Pa 


This  is  the  Plow  you  want. 
If  your  dealer  doesn’t  handle 
|  it,  write  to  us  direct. 


Throat  diseases  commence  with  a  Cough,  Cold 
or  Sore  Throat.  “ Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  give 
immediate  and  sure  relief. — Adv. 


The  lightest 
draft  and  best 
general  pur 
pose  plow  in 
the  world. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 2  80@2  85 

Medium,  choice,  1894  .  2  10@  — 

Pea,  1894,  choice  . 2  10@2  15 

White  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 2  ;0®2  50 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 2  15@2  20 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1894 . 1  85@ — 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 2  20@2  25 

Lima,  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) . 3  05@3  10 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  75@2  00 

Medium,  foreign,  1893 . 1  85@1  90 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 2  00@2  05 

Pea,  foreign,  1893 . 1  90@1  95 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel . 1  05@l  07 

Bags,  per  bushel .  1  00®  — 

Scotch,  bags . 1  05®  1  07 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  Penn.,  extras . 20J4@— 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 20  @20)4 

Western,  firsts . 18  @19 

Western,  seconds . 14  @16 

Western,  thirds . 11  @13 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . ..17  @18 

Firsts . 15)4@16)4 

Seconds .  13  @15 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 17  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 15  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds .  12  @14 

Tubs,  thirds . 10  @11 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds . 9  @10 

Thirds .  7  @8)4 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . 9  @10 

Thirds .  7  @8 % 

Factory,  extras . 11  @12 

Firsts .  9  @10 

Seconds .  8  @8)4 

Thirds .  7  @  7)4 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 11  @12 

Poor  to  good . 7  @10 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  14  @  — 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  collections _  13  @  — 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice .  13  @  — 

Western,  fresh  collections,  choice .  13  @  — 

Balt.  &  D.  of  C.,  fresh  collections,  choice  12)4@  1244 

Nashvilles,  fresh  collections,  choice .  12bi@  1244 

Tennessee  &  Va., fresh  collections, choice  12)4®  1214 

Southern,  fresh  collections,  prime .  12  @  12 14 

Duck  eggs.  Md.,  per  doz .  30  @  — 

Southern,  per  doz .  26  @  28 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz .  50  @  60 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy .  8  @  8)4 

Choice .  7}4@  1% 

Prime .  7  7)4 

Common  . 5  @6% 

Sundried,  sliced .  . 5)4®  6)4 

Chopped,  1894,  per  lb .  2  @  2)4 

Cores  and  skins.  1893-4,  per  lb .  44®  1 

Apricots,  Cal..  1894,  boxes,  per  lb .  7  @10 

Bags,  per  lb....  .  7  @9 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  1894,  per  lb .  6  @10 

Peeled,  per  lb . 12  @16 

Plums,  State .  5  @  5 )4 

Cherries,  1894,  per  lo  . 12  @13 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb .  5J4@  544 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894  . 20  @22 

Sundried . 18  @18)4 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spltzenberg,  per  bbl . 3  00@6  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 4  00@  — 

Greening,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Russet,  per  bbl . 3  oo®  — 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  75@4  OO 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  6u@2  50 

Oranges,  Cal.,  per  box  . 2  50@3  50 


PALMER  &  FROST 


Successors  to  * 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER.  RIVEN BURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
106  Reatle  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


Right  or  left 
hand. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  PLOW  COMPANY,  Wooster,  Ohio 


CH0ICE3LPR0DUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Hogs,  etc.  Stencils,  etc., 
on  application.  GARNER  &  CO..  Produce  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants,  32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York.  Ref¬ 
erence  :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


The  most  valuable  farm  tool  now  made.  Its  use 
means  fields  clean  of  weeds  without  hand  hoeing  or  JrUjjpN  sm. 

hand  weeding.  Works  one  acre  clean  in  30  minutes. 

For  all  crops  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden  or  nursery.  ST.:~  >[\ 

Indispensable  to  all  who  once  use  it.  Saves  50  to  75  per  $  L \  wx 

cent  of  the  cost  of  ordinary  cultivation.  Its  timely  use  \ 

increases  crops,  and  is  their  salvation  in  times  of 

drought.  Perfect  satisfaction  or  we  refund  the  money.  2 '•  / ‘T- 

Send  to-day  for  circular  illustrating  eight  styles  and  y&wW-  k 

sizes  of  Sulky,  Walking  and  Hand  Weeders,  and  “  How 
I  Grow  300  to  400  Bushels  Potatoes  per  acre  in  Massa-  -j 

chusetts,”  by  C.  W.  Russell,  Esq.,  Upton,  Mass. 

“  Used  No.  4  Weeder  on  corn,  cabbages,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes  and  the  larger  garden  vegetables, 
and  it  gave  good  satisfaction.  Fields  freer  of  weeds  than  would  have  been  possible  without  the 
Weeder.”  fiiil  seslkr,  Uniontown,  Pa. 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Dally  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON. 

183  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


Wanted.  WM.  II.  COHEN  &  CO., 
229  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lota  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Dairy.  Hennery  and  farm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  Kefereuces,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(L7*lnquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


THE  Z.  BREED  WEEDER  CO.,  26  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


^KEYSTONE,  fflK- 

are  beyond  competition.  Six 
\  differentstyles  adapted  to  all  sec- 

,  lions.  Many  improvements  for  ’95 
First-class  Fertilizer  Attachment 
V -v.  '■!'  \\J]  ik  with  Seed  Box  in  rear.  You  can 
“  always  see  the  seed  droppuuj.  For 
special  circular  and  prices  address 
KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  WORKS.  York,  Pa. 


CURED  IN 
TEN  DAYS 


Shippers  and  Producers 


Without  K  nife>  Ligature,  C11  ui  ery  or  CuiiHtic*. 

Dr.  Ubirk’N  Discovery  is  Nature’s  own  remedy, 
scientifically  prepared  from  herbs  and  CURLS  BY  a 

groin pt,  safe  and  simple  process  of  ABSORPTION. 

uppositones  enough  to  cure  the  worst  cases,  with  full  di¬ 
rections,  sent  in  plain  wrapper,  postpaid, on  receipt  of  Jii  1 . 
Booklet —  “1 1 11  insi lie  Home  Treatment,”  free. 
F.  14.  MATTERIN',  Sole  Proprietor, 
41280  Mantua  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  l’a. 


of  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  desir 
ing  a  good  market  to  ship  to.  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  G.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


for  grafting 
Five  hundred 
bearing  trees. 


g.  World’s  Fair 

We  are  the  only  Steel 

for  PATEKT  CAP  KOOFIXC^tvForid’s 

Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles,  0 


FREE!  Es 

and  send  ittouswithyournameand 
address  and  we  will  send  you  the 
best  and  only  GENUINE  WATCH  ever 
offered  at  this  price  by  ex- 
a  press  for  examination. 

A  GUARANTEE  FOR  6  YEARS 
jew,  sent  with  it.  You  examine  it 
ffia  and  if  you  think  it  u  bargain 
our  sample  price  *1.08 
m  and  it  is  yours,  it  is  the  hand- 
sornest  and  be®  timekeeper 
_  igjH  in  tlie  world  ior  the  money 
Q  m  and  better  than  many  watches 
sold  for  four  times  the  price 
vAT-  'TO  PR  CC  With  every  watch  wo 
iflLL  send  absolutely  free 
\  of  charge  a  lovely  gold  plate 
(jggaS  chain  and  charm, also  our  big 
(yySil  catalogue  full  of  bargains 
’  lu  WRITE  TO-DAY,  this  offer  will 
|$y  not  appear  again.  Address 


J.  L.  LOVETT,  Emilie,  Pa. 


ROOFING 


For  2  H  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

The  J.  W,  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass 


Enterprise  r°r  the  11651  n°%  °r  sheep 

one  nnu/rn  power,  for  churning,  and 
full  information  about 
**  the  best  Horse-powers 
Threshers,  Clover-hullers, 
/  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills, 

Sap  Circular  saw  ilachinesand 
V  Sjfev  Land-rollers,  send  for 

M&Akfeio Fearless  Cata- 
THE  For  Fodder  cut- 

BESTlf^ ® ters.CarriersandDrag  saw 
Machines,  and  for  infor¬ 
mation  showing  “Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for 
Ensilage  Catalogue. 

Address,  HI.NARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  01 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

fireproof: 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leak' 
shingle  or  tin  roots, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  NATIONAL  MFG, 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 

334  DEARBORN  STREET 
Chicago.  III. 


'.Against  lightning, fire,  *“*■'  mi-  ■w-nMi.i  ...  .  It-P.  | 
Wind  &  water.  Both  Iron  &  Steel.  Catalogue  &  prices 
(Free.  Niles  Ikon  *  Steel  Roofing  Co..  Niles,  O. 
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Part  VII. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Bone. 

Now  remember,  when  acted  on  by  the 
sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid  is  com¬ 
bined  with  one  part  of  lime,  and  is  soluble; 
when  it  takes  one  more  part  of  lime,  it 
is  reverted,  and  is  available  as  food  for 
plants,  though  not  soluble  in  water  ;  and 
when  it  is  combined  with  three  parts  of 
lime,  it  is  insoluble  and  of  but  little  use 
for  plants.  See  what  a  wonderful  pro¬ 
vision  of  Nature  this  is  !  The  insoluble 
form  prevents  waste  for,  locked  up  with 
the  thr-ee  parts  of  lime,  the  phosphoric 
acid  must  remain  inert  until  set  free  by 
grinding — mechanical  and  chemical.  In 
its  soluble  form,  water  carries  it  all  over 
the  soil,  and  distributes  it  evenly  ;  and 
then  the  second  part  of  lima  “  reverts’'  it 
and  holds  it  in  the  soil  in  such  shape  that 
the  plant  can  feed  on  it  while  the  water 
cannot  wash  it  into  the  drain  or  ditch. 
Of  course  this  soluble  phosphoric  acid  is 
not  all  reverted.  A  little  of  it  is  washed 
out  of  some  soils,  and  some  of  it,  doubt¬ 
less,  unites  with  iron  or  other  substances, 
besides  the  lime  which  holds  it  in  an  in¬ 
soluble  condition.  To  that  extent,  it  is 
lost  for  plant  food.  That  is  a  point  to 
remember  when  we  come  to  talk  about 
the  difference  between  phosphoric  acid  in 
bone,  and  in  dissolved  rock  or  boneblack. 

Now  go  back  to  the  table  printed  on 


page  212 : 

POUNDS  IN  100. 

Wood  ashes .  2 

Ground  bone .  20 

Dissolved  phosphate  rock .  12 

Dissolved  boneblack .  16 

Ground  fish . 7 

Cotton-seed  meal .  3 

Basic  slag .  20 

Tankage .  10 


Let  us  briefly  review  these  substances, 
and  see  what  sort  of  phosphoric  acid  they 
furnish.  Ashes,  as  we  know,  furnish 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  an 
ash.  This  form  is  not  very  available. 
Fertilizer  men  formerly  used  it  with 
acid  to  make  a  superphosphate.  It  is  now 
but  little  used  for  this  purpose,  as  other 
forms  are  cheaper.  But  a  small  portion 
of  it  is  available ,  and  for  the  best  results, 
some  available  form  should  be  used  with 
it.  This  is  done  when  ground  bone  is 
added.  The  ground  bone  is  more  avail¬ 
able  than  the  bone  ash  ?  Yes.  How  can 
that  be  when  the  tire  grinds  up  the  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  much  finer  than  any 
machine  can  ?  That  is  a  good  question, 
and  it  brings  out  one  point  of  superiority 
of  bone  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid. 
We  saw  in  discussing  potash,  that  some¬ 
times  when  wood  was  burned  at  a  fierce 
heat,  some  of  the  potash  united  with 
sand  to  make  glass,  so  that  it  became 
locked  up  so  securely  that  only  strong 
acids  can  dissolve  it.  Something  of  the 
sort  evidently  happens  to  the  bone  when 
it  is  burned  to  an  ash,  so  that  while  made 
very  much  finer,  the  particles  of  bone  are 
not  so  easily  used  by  the  plant.  Bone  is 
an  organic,  porous  substance  Take  a 
young  and  thrifty  tree  and  put  on  op¬ 
posite  sides — equal  distances  away — a 
big  whole  bone  and  a  lump  of  equal 
weight  of  a  crude  mineral  phosphate 
like  a  chunk  of  phosphate  rock.  You 
will  find  in  after  years  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  tree  roots  have  gone 
direct  to  the  bone,  and  that,  tough  and 
hard  as  it  is,  they  have  etched  or  eaten 
into  it  and  drawn  substance  from  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  lump  of  phosphate 
rock  will  hardly  show  any  trace  of  the 
root  feeding.  Now  grind  the  bone  and 
the  lump  of  rock  to  fine  powder,  and 
again  put  them  near  the  tree.  Y’ou  will 
find  the  roots  working  all  over  and 
through  the  porous  bits  of  bone,  while 
the  ground  rock  or  floats  will  be  but 
slightly  affected.  Except  in  certain 
cases  where  the  harder  bones  are  used — 
say,  like  heads  or  thigh  bones — we  think 


it  useless  to  use  acid  on  ground  bone. 
We  would  prefer  the  finely  ground  pure 
bone,  and  if  a  small  amount  of  water- 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  were  needed,  we 
would  add  a  superphosphate  to  the  bone. 

The  superphosphates  are  made  from 
phosphate  rock  or  boneblack.  This 
“rock”  is  a  mineral  substance  found  in 
South  Carolina,  Florida  and  other  States. 
It  is  mined  or  dug  out  of  the  ground, 
crushed  and  powdered,  and  then  treated 
with  acid  to  dissolve  the  phosphoric 
acid.  It  would  take  too  long  here  to 
explain  the  theories  often  advanced  as 
to  the  origin  of  these  beds  or  mines  of 
phosphate.  It  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose  to  know  how  they  can  best  be 
used  to  feed  the  plant. 

Boneblack  is  bone  charcoal,  and  cor¬ 
responds  to  charcoal  from  wood.  It  is 
used  as  a  filter  in  sugar  making,  to  take 
the  color  and  impurities  from  crude 
sugar.  After  a  certain  time  at  this 
filtering,  it  loses  part  of  its  absorptive 
power,  and  is  then  called  “spent  bone- 
black.”  Then  it  is  used  for  fertilizer. 
As  it  stands,  it  is  insoluble — more  so  than 
bone  ash,  because  of  the  carbon  in  it — 
just  as  powdered  charcoal  would  be  less 
soluble  than  wood  ashes,  though  both 
came  from  wood.  Sulphuric  acid  applied 
to  the  boneblack,  turns  it  into  a  super¬ 
phosphate,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rock. 

The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  ground  fish, 
is  chiefly  from  the  bones,  and  as  weak 
acid  is  often  sprinkled  over  the  fish  to 
hinder  decay,  these  bones  are  softened 
and  partly  dissolved.  Cotton-seed  meal 
is  an  organic  substance,  and  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  it  contains  is  certainly  as 
available  as  that  in  bone.  The  same  is 
true  of  tankage,  which  is  a  name  given 
to  the  sediment  left  in  tanks  where  the 
meat  scrap  and  bone  are  cooked  to  re¬ 
move  the  fat. 

Basic  slag  is  a  by-product  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  steel.  Iron  ores  contain  more 
or  less  phosphorus — an  undesirable  thing 
in  the  metal.  In  recent  years,  a  simple 
process  has  been  devised  for  getting  rid 
of  this  phosphorus.  The  ore  is  heated 
to  a  molten  state,  and  placed  in  a  “  con¬ 
verter,”  through  which  a  blast  of  air  is 
forced.  A  quantity  of  lime  is  thrown 
into  the  molten  ore.  The  phosphoric 
acid  unites  with  the  lime  to  form  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime,  and  thus  takes  itself  out 
of  the  iron — which  runs  off  by  itself. 
“Basic  slag,”  sometimes  called  “iron 
phosphate”  or  “  odorless  phosphate,”  is 
the  phosphate  of  lime  made  in  this  way 
with  the  other  impurities  of  the  ore.  It 
contains  quite  a  little  quicklime,  and 
some  iron  and  steel.  It  cannot  well  be 
used  to  make  a  superphosphate  because 
the  lime  and  iron  would  cause  it  to  “  re¬ 
vert  ”  about  as  fast  as  the  phosphate  was 
made  soluble.  It  is  used  in  a  finely- 
ground  state,  and  gives  considerably  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  raw  ground  phosphate 
rock  or  spent  boneblack.  It  is  likely  to 
be  of  most  use  on  soils  needing  lime  for 
the  different  purposes  we  outlined  some 
weeks  ago  We  would  prefer  it  for  grain 
or  grass,  and  would  expect  best  results 
on  moist  soils,  or  those  containing  con¬ 
siderable  acid.  It  might  do  well  on  a 
corn  crop  planted  on  sod.  It  is  evidently 
not  soluble  enough  for  quick-growing 
crops  like  vegetables  or  potatoes.  In  Ger¬ 
many,  farmers  use  a  good  deal  of  this 
slag  mixed  with  kainit. 

We  have  now  run  hastily  through  the 
forms  in  which  phosphoric  acid  is  usually 
bought.  First  in  value  is  pure  ground 
bone.  This  is  the  most  expensive  form — 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  can  be  bought  in 
superphosphates  at  less  money  per  pound. 
The  chief  advantages  claimed  for  bone, 
are  that  its  phosphoric  acid  is  in  such 
form  that  water  cannot  wash  it  away, 


while  mature  plants  can  readily  obtain 
it.  There  is  no  danger  that  it  will  con¬ 
tain  any  excess  of  injurious  acid.  It  con¬ 
tains  nitrogen,  and  the  decay  of  its  or¬ 
ganic  substances  in  the  soil,  tend  not 
only  to  set  free  nitrogen,  but  to  render 
phosphoric  acid  more  available. 


Hens  “  Bohn  Good.” — If  C.  M.  W.,  page  194,  will 
cut  down  his  morning  feed  at  least  one-third,  and 
increase  the  grain  fed,  making  the  hens  scratch 
for  it,  he  may  come  out  better.  A  good  rule  is  to 
feed  only  what  they  will  eat  voraciously,  or  until 
they  begin  to  sort  over  and  pick  out  tidbits;  for,  if 
fed  all  they  wish,  they  will  not  be  active  enough 
during  the  day.  But  feed  pretty  well  at  night.  Mr. 
Herrick’s  remarks  about  cows  being  born  good , 
apply  to  hens,  and  our  friend  may  yet  reach  168 
eggs  if  he  will  get  some  of  Mr.  Wyckoffs’s  Leg¬ 
horns.  I  have  some  of  his  hens  that  repeatedly 
lay  five  and  six  eggs — eggs  as  big  as  duck  eggs— in 
seven  days.  a.  m.  a. 


^iis'ccllanrou#  SMmti&inn. 


HER  ENTRANCE 


— into  society,  and  womanhood  as  well,  is 
an  extremely  critical  period  in  every  girl’s 
life.  At  this  time  she  needs  advice,  and, 
what’s  more — help  of  the  right  sort.  If  she 
puts  her  faith  in  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  it  can  bring  only  good  results. 
It’s  a  medicine  that’s  made  especially  to 
build  up  women’s  strength  and  cure  wo¬ 
men’s  ailments — an  invigorating,  restora¬ 
tive  tonic,  soothing  cordial,  and  bracing 
nervine  ;  purely  vegetable,  non-alcoholic, 
and  perfectly  harmless.  For  all  the  func¬ 
tional  derangements,  painful  disorders,  and 
chronic  weaknesses  that  afflict  womankind, 
the  “Favorite  Prescription  ”  is  specific. 

TERRIBLE  PAIN  AND  FAINTING  SPELLS. 

Mcckanicsbu rgh ,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 

Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  Dear  Sir— 
When  I  commenced  tak¬ 
ing  your  medicine  I  was 
very  sickly.  I  had  fre¬ 
quent  spells  of  fainting, 
terrible  pain  in  my  head, 
and  life  was  a  burden  to 
me.  I  was  attended  by 
one  of  the  best  physi¬ 
cians  in  our  town,  but 
with  no  good  results.  At 
last  a  neighbor  advised 
me  to  try  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription, 
which  I  did,  ana  after 
taking  one  bottle  I  felt 
greatly  benefited.  I 
would  advise  all  ladies 
similarly  afflicted  to  try 
“Favorite  Prescription.’’ 

Yours  truly. 

Mrs.  SAMUKL  A.  JACOBS. 

A  book  of  1 68  pages,  entitled  “  Woman 
and  Her  Diseases,”  sent  sealed  in  plain 
envelope  for  io  cents  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  Address  Dr.  Pierce  as  above. 


IViETAL  A 
WHEELSJf 

for  your  JSj 

WAGONS. 

Any  size  yon  want,  20  gg 
to  56  in  high.  Tires  1  |§jj 
to  8  ra.wide — hubs  to  j= 
fit  any  axle.  Saves  ||p 
Cost  many  times  in  Ej 
a  season  to  have  set  l 
of  low  wheels  to  fit  V: 
your  wagon  for  hauling  \ 
grain,  fodder,  manure,  A 
hogs,  Ac.  No  resetting  of  \ 
tires.  Catl’gfree.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 
duincy,  111. 


Steel  Truck  Wheels 
For  Farm  Wagons. 

We  Make  the  Strongest, 
Neatest,  and  Best  in 
the  U.  S. 

Farmers  use  them  in  haul¬ 
ing  fodder,  grain,  hogs, 
wood  and  manure.  Saves 
the  farmer,  saves  the 
horses,  saves  the  cost  of 
the  wheels  in  one  season. 
Write  for  circulars,  price, 
etc.  Save  this  address. 
HAVANA  METAL 
WHEEL  CO., 
Havana.  -  -  III. 


5T.  JACOB5  OIL  is  tbe  Perfect  CURE  for 


NEURALGIA 


WITHOUT  RELAP5E,  COUL/\PSEf  A\ISHAP5  or  PERHAPS. 


BLATCH  FORD’S 

CALF  MEAL. 

Perfect  Substitute  for  flilk  in  raising  Calves. 
Doubled  in  strength  this  season.  One  lb.  makes 
one  gal,  of  rich  Gruel  as  nutritious  as  milk. 
Sam  pie  35  lbs.,  $1.00.  Pamph  let  “How  to 
Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without 
mik,”  with  letters  from  those  who  have  done 

so,  sent  free. _ 

J.  \V .  HARWELL,  16  Pacific  Ave., Chicago, 

_ Jobber  of  Hill  Feeds,  Grain,  etc., _ 

Gluten  Meal,  Pure  Oilmeals,  Undecorticated 
Cotton  Seed  Heal,  Fat  Stock  Corn  and  Wheat 
Feed,  Rice  Heal,  Corn  Bran,  Wheat  Bran, 
Giddbngs,  Flour,  etc.  of  best  qualities.  ^ 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger;  $1.60  each;  9,000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  and  53  Elm  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator) 
Medal  Awarded— World’s  Fair. 

Crush  cob  and  grind  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  An 
entire  departure  from  all  other  mills. 

lightest  running,  strongest  and 
handiest  made.  Three  Sizes;  2  to  6, 
6  to  8  and  8  to  12  horse  power. 

I  also  make  SWEEP  MILLS  that 
grind  wheat  fine  and  crush  ear  com. 

P.  N.  B0WSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


Ha#  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  batter  and  better  butter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  In  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  in  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  In  .Reduction  of 
First  Cost,  in  Its  Increase  In  Yield,  or  in  Its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
8ireet.  New  York. 


BEFOBE  buying  a  new  harness 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  80 
page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Custom  II  and-made  Oak 
Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at 
wholesale  prices.  Why  not 
buy  from  first  hands  and 
save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  A  buggy  harness 
for  $7 ;  a  team  harness  for 
$16.  You  can  buy  by  mai 
as  well  as  though  here  in  person. 

KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.,  No.  10  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.Y 


SAMPLE  .  American  Bee  Journal 


FREE 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.W.YORK&CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


(Established  1861). 
Weekly,  81  a  year.  7  Editors. 


FREE 


POULTKY  BOOK,  40  pages.  16 
varieties.  Eggs,  $1  for  13.  DAVIS 
BROS.,  Box  E,  Washington,  N.  J 


SHOEMAKER'S  POULTRY  BOOKS 

on  earth,  84  pages  printed  in  colors,  Photo  Engravings 
of  the  largest  Poultry  Farm  in  the  Northwest.  Descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices  of  all  varieties,  over  70  finest  engravings 
you  wantone;  only  15c.  C.  C.  SHOEMAKER, Freeport, III 


EGGS  M  FOWLS 

CAD  CHC  From  50  varieties.  Largest 

run  OALC  KANtrt  In  the  West. 
2000  prize,  at  10  State  Show.  In  1894. 

Send  three  one  cent  stamps  for  best  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  size  8  x  ri,  32  pages. 

C»AS.  GAMMERDINGER,  BOX  70  COLUMBUS,  0. 
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THE  RURAL 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Big  Ayrshire  Calf.— March  18,  1895.  The  Ayr¬ 
shire  bull  calf,  Angus,  is  one  year  old  to-day.  He 
has  been  weighed  three  times,  as  follows  :  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1894,  he  weighed  540  pounds;  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1894,  670  pounds,  and  to-day  820  pounds. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.  n.  m.  Campbell. 

Castrating  a  Colt. — 1.  What  is  the  best  to  put 
on  the  clamps  when  castrating  a  colt  ?  2.  How 
long  shall  I  leave  the  clamps  on  ?  e.  c.  d. 

Ghent,  Minn. 

R.  N.-Y. — 1.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  anything 
on  the  clamps,  and  most  operators  now  use  noth¬ 
ing.  A  few  use  some  caustic  preparation,  but  it 
is  not  considered  good  practice.  Carbolated  vase¬ 
line  is  probably  as  good  as  anything  that  can  be 
used.  2.  Not  less  than  36  hours,  nor  longer  than 
three  days.  If  left  on  too  long,  there  is  danger  of 
strangulated  cord  from  its  not  being  retracted 
after  the  removal  of  the  clamp.  F.  l.  k. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  Feeding.— I  heard  a  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  cow  story  to-day,  worth  repeating, 
and  heard  it  from  the  “  proprietor.”  Mr.  ,T.  G. 
Thompson  of  this  place,  is  an  all  ’round  hustler. 
He  keeps  a  country  store,  a  herd  of  milch  cows, 
runs  a  stable  of  10  horses,  makes  his  own  hay, 
etc.  Several  years  ago  he  bought  six  tons  of 
cotton-seed  meal  which  had  been  wet  in  salt 
water.  Some  was  sold  and  used  in  the  cow  barn, 
but  it  seemed  unsuited  for  feeding,  and  about  four 
tons  were  hauled  out  and  thrown  in  a  heap  in  the 
pasture,  bags  and  all.  Soon  the  cows  showed  a 
great  increase  in  milk  production,  and  were  much 
relaxed.  After  some  time,  a  visit  to  the  pasture 
showed  that  they  were  feeding  on  the  cotton-seed 
meal.  As  no  harm  had  been  done,  they  were 
allowed  to  continue.  By  autumn,  they  were  very 
fat,  the  milk  production  had  been  remarkable, 
and  the  pile  of  meal  was  reduced  to  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  about  a  load  of  manure. 

Cape  Cod.  e.  l.  small. 


PORK  MAKING  IN  OREGON. 

Most  of  the  farmers  in  this  county  think  that  a 
fall  pig  kept  until  the  next  fall,  is  the  most  profit¬ 
able.  I  have  tried  both  fall  and  spring  pigs,  and 
have  concluded  that  a  February  or  March  pig  kept 
growing  through  the  summer,  is  the  hog  that 
brings  in  the  most  clear  profit.  A  year  ago  last 
November,  I  bought  the  best  boar  I  could  get— a 
halfbred  Poland-China.  No  full  blooded  hogs  were 
to  be  had  at  that  time.  I  bred  my  sows  to  pig  in 
February  and  March.  Their  feed  consisted  prin¬ 
cipally  of  rutabagas  and  mangels  with  a  small 
feed  of  barley.  When  the  pigs  came,  they  were 
big  and  strong,  and  I  commenced  feeding  ground 
wheat  and  a  good  feed  of  roots  each  day.  I  never 
saw  sows  or  pigs  do  any  better,  until  they  were 
three  weeks  old.  I  had  my  breeding  pens  built 
under  a  big  straw  shed,  and  when  the  thaw  came, 
the  beds  got  wet,  and  the  pigs  commenced  to  jerk 
and  die.  I  lost  30  head  in  two  days.  I  moved  the 
hay  in  one  side  of  the  barn,  and  hustled  the  whole 
outfit— sows  and  pigs— to  a  dry  place,  and  I  never 
lost  any  more  pigs. 

When  the  crops  were  in,  I  found  that  the  grain 
was  about  gone,  so  I  made  arrangements  with  our 
mill  to  let  me  have  so  much  mill  feed  every  week. 
I  figured  on  feeding  $1  worth  to  each  pig  until 
harvest  time.  They  were  running  on  a  rye  pas¬ 
ture,  and  were  fed  twice  a  day  with  mill  feed  wet 
at  feeding  time.  As  soon  as  turnips  were  big 
enough,  they  had  a  good  feed  of  turnips  once  a 
day,  and  they  did  well  up  to  the  time  barley  was 
ready  to  cut;  then  a  streak  of  economy  came  over 
me,  and  that  was  my  first  mistake.  I  quit  the 
mill  feed,  and  fed  unthrashed  barley,  and  I  don’t 
think  they  gained  a  pound  in  the  month  during 
which  I  kept  them  on  the  barley.  When  the  thrash¬ 
ing  was  done,  they  had  the  run  of  the  field  ;  also 
of  a  potato  patch  which  was  planted  for  their 
benefit.  After  the  field  was  pretty  well  gleaned, 
I  put  them  in  a  seven-acre  lot  of  Alfalfa  that  I 
sowed  last  spring;  it  had  been  mowed  once,  and 
irrigated  once  after  the  Alfalfa  was  six  inches 
high.  When  I  turned  in,  they  were  fed  all  the 
whole  barley  they  could  eat  ;  that  was  mistake 
No.  2;  the  grain  should  have  been  chopped.  As  it 
was,  they  did  well.  The  first  of  November,  I  put 
them  in  the  fattening  pen,  and  fed  them  all  the 
chopped  barley  they  could  eat.  They  had  plenty 
of  salt  to  run  to,  and  also  all  the  turnips  they 
could  eat.  The  last  day  of  November,  they  were 
sold  and  they  averaged  231  pounds. 

In  summing  up  my  experience,  I  think  the  mis¬ 
takes  have  been  a  profit  instead  of  a  loss.  If  I  had 
kept  on  with  the  mill  feed  up  to  thrashing  time,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  hogs  would  have  weighed 
over  300  pounds.  As  it  was,  I  distanced  all  of  my 
neighbors.  I  expect  to  do  much  better  this  year, 
as  I  have  a  better  grade  of  pigs  to  start  with.  I 
have  a  No.  1  Berkshire  boar  at  the  head  of  my 
scrub  hogs,  and  if  any  one  thinks  there  isn’t  a 
difference  between  scrub  hogs  and  pure  breeds, 
let  him  get  a  purebred,  and  he  will  never  make 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  get  along  with  a  poor 
h°g-  R.  A.  SHINN. 


CRUDE  PETROLEUM 

Kills,  Exterminates  and  Prevents  Lice 
on  all  Farm  Animals  and  Buildings  : 

Is  a  good  medicine  for  man  or  beast;  preserves  tim¬ 
ber,  and  makes  a  good  paint  when  mixed  with  Vene¬ 
tian  Ked.  Prince  Metallic  or  Iron  Ore.  Also  prevents 
and  often  cures  Hog  Cholera,  and  keeps  Hies  away 
from  stock. 


In  5-gallon  cans . #1.25 

In  10-gallon  cans .  1.75 

In  1  barrel  lots .  4..00 


Barrel  lots,  or  small  orders  must  be  accompanied  with 
cash  draft  or  Post-oflice  order.  Make  club  orders 
when  you  can.  It  will  save  freight. 

Send  stamp  for  circular  to  A.  A.  SCOTT  &  CO., 
Producers  and  Shippers,  Lima.  O. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  drill  oil.  gas  and  artesian 
wells.  Correspondence  solicited 


TAmR’sFUMAcsr; 

For  klllingWootlchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  bv  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland, Ohio. 


Horse  Owners!  v  Try 


GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  overused.  Take3 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  >  Send  for  descriptive  circulars* 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


BARREN  CUWS  CURED. 

The  following  is  from  Hon.  WAYNE  MacVBAGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy: 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

“  You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  MOORE  BROS.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


CABGET,  MILK  FEVER. 

SCOTT’S  )  Positively  cures  caked 
ARABIAN  udder  and  garget ; 

PASTE  )  will  not  scatter  or  re¬ 
duce  the  flow  -yf  milk.  r>Oc.  &  $1.00 
SCOTT’S  SPECIAL  FEVER  REMEDY  cures 
milk  fever;  $ 1.00  by  mail.  Ask  Drug- 
ajlgist  or  Saddler.  Send  for  circulars.  ' 
~cott’s  Hoof  Paste  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  ARE  SELLING 

PURE  MILK 

You  cannot  afford  to  do  without  Whiteman's  Patent 
Standard  Indicating  Milk  Jars.  Every  jar  shows  the 
quality  of  milk  it  contains.  Prices  and  particulars 
on  application.  A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 

144  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 


MflRV?  RIITTFR  than  y°u  ever  marketed 
lliunc  DU  I  I  Ell  before  and  more  money 
per  pound  than  it  ever 
brought.  That  s  the  result  of  owning  a 

CRYSTAL  CREAMERY. 

Glass  cans  instead  of  tin— cools  from  the 
top.  Write  for  our  free  book.  •  Good  Butter, 
and  How  to  make  it.”  Agents  Wanted. 

Crystal  Creamery  Co..  3  Concord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


If  CCDCD  Q  SEND  FOR 

IX  kin  C.  I  Eat  H  V  V9  Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCC  CilDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL.  OUllLlllO 

FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOTL’D.,  Jlcdina.O. 


Invincible  Hatchei 

Highest  Award  at  World’s  Fni 
Self-Regulating  anil  (i.iarai 
teed.  Send  4c.  stamps  for  N< 
23  catalogue,  testimonials  an 
treatise  to  BUCKEYE  Ii> 
CCBATOK  CO.,  Springfield,  < 
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★  fowl.  \  a  Correct  in  Principle. Ltxi 

+  \  0 _ at  World’s  Fair.  Gets,  in  stamps  f 

JL  i  ““  new  112  page  Poultry  Guide  and  Ca’ 

★  logue.  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plain.  Dcd-Rock  Informatlc 

★  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  II 


THE  IMPROVED 


INCUBAT 

Hatches  Chickens  bj 
Absolutely  self-regi 
The  simplest,  most 
and  cheapest  first-class 
in  the  market.  CUrcul 
■EJL*  &  G’O.,  Quin 


SLOAN’S  TREATISE  OX  THE  HORSE. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  illustrated  book  recently 
issued  by  Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan  of  Boston,  Mass.  It 
tells  about  the  horse  in  language  that  you  can 
understand,  and  avoids  the  technical  terms  found 
in  most  books  of  the  kind  that  only  students  and 
veterinarians  understand.  For  a  short  time,  this 
book  will  be  sent  free  to  any  reader  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  who  writes  for  it.  If  you  own  a  horse,  get 
one  while  the  offer  lasts.— Adv. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH  THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

Thousands  in  Sue* 
cessful  Operation. 

SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and 
SELF-REG  ULA  TING. 

Guaranteed  to hatcha 


Lowest  priced 
First  class 
Hatcher  made. 


[larger  percentage  o, 
rertile  eggs,  at  less  cost, 
than  any  other  Incubator. 
Send  6c.  for  Illus.  Catalog. 

Circulars  Free. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  FREE 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free.  If  they  “  B  wL  lam  Dm 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ?  naaMnamm 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  Ac  CO.,  Taper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia..  T’a. 


GROUND  LINSEED  OIL  CAKE, 

FOR  CATTLE  AND  ALL  STOCK. 

SEND  In  YOUR  ORDERS  before  BRICE  ADVANCES.  ONCE 
USE  IT,  ALWAYS  USE  IT, 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Circular  to 

SPENCER  KELLOGG,  Ganson,  near  Michigan  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Lowest  Price  on  Record. 

ALMOST.  GIVEN  AWAY. 
Price  about  same  as  Bran— Feeding 
Value  Three  Times  as  Much. 


PURE  OLD  PROCESS  GROUND  LINSEED  OIL  CAKE. 

No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  the 
most  essential  elements  in  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Oil  Meal. 
NATIONAL  LINSEED  OIL  CO.,  61  Eric  Bank  Building,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  Abbott,  Manager.) 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 


Granddaughters  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis. 

FROM  BUTTER  COWS.  $-15  and  upwards.  Express 
charges  paid. 

ROOT.  F,  SHANNON.  Pittsburgh,  Va. 


OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Why  does  our  product  have  25  per  cent  more  albumi¬ 
noids  and  carbohydrates  than  the  other  ?  Because 
presses  necessarily  take  from  the  seed  much  of  the 
mucilage  with  the  oil.  and  we  take  oil  only. 

Many  feeders  find  cake  meal  more  laxative,  there¬ 
fore  prefer  our  meal.  Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


fiBERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE. 

J.  P.  HINE,  Shlnrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRESJ?LK: 

nearly  one  year  old,  of  choice  breeding,  and  from  the 
best  of  stock.  Price  here,  registered  and  crated,  for 
the  three,  $75,  to  a  quick  buyer. 

D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


“Willswood  Herd” 


INCUBATORS  6  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  *5.  Best  &  Cheapest 
for  raising  chicks,  40 1st  Premiums 
4000  Testimonials.  Send  forCatTg. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  .1. 

jhe  “  p,  &  ga  nnaADmimn  m 


for  Live  Stock.  Send  for  circular  and  sample. 


INCUBATORS  !o^.T.' 

Brooders.  112  First  Premiums. 
SenC  for  114-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Homkh  City,  Pa. 


DON’T  I* AY  #30  TO  #50  FOR  AN  INCU¬ 
BATOR  when  you  can  make  your  own  for  less 
than  $6.  Send  $i  to  McCOIlMAC  &  CO..  New  CONCOBD, 
Ohio,  and  get  their  full  instructions  how  to  make  and 
run  an  incubator.  Brooder  instruction,  $1. 


THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP 

For  all  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Ther¬ 
mostatic  Bars,  Regulators,  Brass  Boilers 
and  Tanks;  Thermometers  and  all  Incu¬ 
bator  Supplies.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
L.  It.  OAKES,  Mfr.,  Bloomington.  Ind. ; 
J.  P.  Lucas,  Western  Agt.,  Topeka,  Kan. 


DUCK  EGGS 


Pekin, Rankin's  Strain^ 
Eggs  now  ready.  Per 
sitting  (10),  75c.  50  eggs. 
$2.25.  100  eggs,  $4.25.  Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS 

COMPANY.  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.),  N.  Y. 


COD  Oil  C  kive  registered  Berkshire  Sows 
rUn  vHLI.  with  pigs,  and  eight  boars;  vary¬ 
ing  ages,  cheap.  PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  .1. 


CHESHIRES!  ’’“her""" 

la  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  tiinca  a8  many  First  Premi- 
uma  (at  the  World’*  Fair,  Chicago)  aa  all  the 
reet  of  the  Cheahlre  exhibitora  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion's  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 

from  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  432  times 
to  men  1  had  sold  to  before.  I  challenge  any  breeder  In 
the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  E.  W.  DAVIS, 
Torringford,  Conn.,  recently  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  CHEAP, 

and  best  strains  of  pure  bred  fowls.  I  will  mail  you  a  fine  36-page 
Catalogue  and  Calendar  for  the  year  of  1895,  got  up  in  the  best 
style,  full  of  useful  information,  just  what  everybody  wants,  for 
only  4e.  in  stamps.  Address,  H.  11.  It  KID  Kit,  KLOitlM,  l’A 


Great  Layers 

catalogue  free.  T 


My  Strain  of  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Interesting 
T.  HIBBEN,  McKeesport,  Pa. 


W,  P.  Rocks 


—Very  large  Cockerels  and  Eggs. 
H.  H.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


P  f  \  €>  Golden  Wyandotte,  Buff’  and 
Kh  X^l  R.  C.  B.  Leghorn,  $2  for  15. 

SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES  for  sale.  Illus.  circular 
free.  C.  W.  BEMAN,  Port  Dickinson.  N.  Y. 


ALMANEL  GARDEN’S  SSSSStK 

Large  Hock;  large  range.  Eggs,  $1  per  13;  $2  per  28. 
ELSIE  &  VINNIE  GOOD. Waynesboro.  Franklin  Co.,  Pa 


EGGS 

culars.  L 


for  Incubators  my  specialty.  From  vig¬ 
orous  crosses  at  $4  per  100;  also  12  varie¬ 
ties  purebred  stock  at  $2  per  15.  No  cir- 
.  H.  MYERS,  Bethlehem  Centre,  N.  Y. 


CHOC  for  hatching  that  will  hatch.  B.  &  W.  P.  Rocks, 
tUUO  W.  Wyandottes,  Indian  Games,  B.  Minorcas, 
and  P.  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  BROOKS1DE  POULTRY  FARM.  Columbus,  N.J 


Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Silver  and  White  Wyandottes, 
PRIZE  STOCK.  Kggs  and 
Fowls.  Catalogue  of  America’s 
great  HEN  FARM.  free. 

A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Box  2.  Lancaster,  Mass. 


ROSE  HILL  POULTRY  YARDS. 

S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  exclusively.  Over  60  per  cent  of 
my  June  Incubator-hatched  pullets  now  laying.  Fine 
markings  and  excellent  layers.  Selected  Kggs,  $1.50 
for  13;  $2.50  for  26.  Reasonable  hatch  guaranteed 
W.  P.  TATE,  Curwenville,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Great  winter  layers  and  models  for  general  pur¬ 
poses.  Eggs  from  high  scoring,  vigorous  stock  at 
$1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30. 

D.  C.  BASSETTE,  Farmer,  Seneca  County.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Young  Sows  from  choice 
blood  ready  for  service;  some 
bred.  Boarsof  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices.  Mention  paper 

HAMILTON  &  tU.,  (  or lira II ,  ] I Ir,  I’ll . 


1 1 II 1 11  -  1C1I.UI  itesi. spring  Boars 

UIIIU  and  Sows  bred.  Write  for  bargains;  must  go. 
Summer  and  fall  pigs.  E.  Weir  &  Son,  Reinersville,  O. 


Seed  Potatoes;  Cheshire  Hogs;  Duck  and 
Hens’  Eggs.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 

for  hatching,  $1  per 
setting,  purebred  B. 
Minorcas,  G.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Buff  and  S. 
C.  B.  Leghorns. 


LARGE 

Poland-China  Hogs 

Send  for  circular. 

F.  H.  DATES  JU  SONS. 
Chlttenango,  N.  V . 


America’s  Business  Hen  still  in  the  lead.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $2  per  15;  $3.75  per  30;  $5  per  45;  $10  per  100. 
Illustrated  and  descriptive  circular  free. 


C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS. 

I  must  close  out  entire  stock  in  next  30  days.  Good 
birds  now  cheap.  One  and  two-year-old  Toms,  $2  to 
$3;  Hens.  $2.50  each.  G.  F.  FELLOWS,  Lyons,  N.  Y 


Green  Bone  Cutter.^ 

Nothing  on  Earth  will  make  Hens  Lay  a«-d 
Little  Chicks  Grow  uke  Green  Cut  Bone. 
Warranted  to  double  Egg  Yield 
and  reduce  Grain  Bill  One-half. 
Our  Green  Jione  Cutters  are  the  best  on 
earth,  and  the  ONL  Y  ones  receiving 
,  an  Award  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  valuable 
article  on  Feed,  free. 

Webster  &  Hannum.  107  A'.tany  Sr.,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
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Explanatory.— The  R.  N.-Y.  compares  Sakha¬ 
lin  to  the  common  Polygonum  cuspidatum.  I 
wish  to  know,  What  is  this  “common  Polygonum 
cuspidatum  ?”  Has  it  any  other  name  by  which 
a  plain,  common,  every-day  farmer  might  know 
the  plant  ?  I  have  a  desire  to  try  this  Saghalin, 
but  if  I  can  find  out  what  this  other  plant  is  to 
which  you  compare  it,  I  might  change  my  mind. 

o.  t.  p. 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  regret  to 
Jturalisms,  and  to  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  as  well, 
when  we  cannot  speak  of  new  or  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  plants  by  well- 
known  names.  Polygonum  cuspidatum 
is  a  Japan  plant  introduced  in  1825.  It 
belongs  to  the  buckwheat  family.  So  do 
all  the  Polygonums,  but  it  has  no 
well-known,  common  or  familiar  name. 
Hence  we  are  obliged  to  give  it  the 
botanical  name,  the  only  one  by  which 
it  is  known.  Were  we  to  give  it  a 
‘•common”  name,  our  friend  would  not 
profit  by  it,  for  the  reason  that  he  could 
not  find  this  “common”  name  outside  of 
The  It.  N.-Y.  We  have  just  been  look¬ 
ing  through  not  less  than  25  catalogues 
to  ascertain  what  firms  offer  Polygonum 
cuspidatum  plants.  We  find  it  in  but  one, 
that  of  Jacob  W.  Manning  of  Reading, 
Mass.  It  is  there  called  the  Giant  knot- 
weed.  It  is  not  a  good  name,  however, 
because  it  grows  to  the  height  of  about 
eight  feet,  while  Saghalin  is  said  to 
grow  as  high  as  10  to  12  feet.  Probably 
the  reason  why  Polygonum  cuspidatum 
is  not  generally  offered  by  nurserymen, 
is  that  it  is  a  rank,  rapidly-spreading 
plant  of  no  great  beauty.  Our  own 
plant  was  given  to  the  writer  by  A.  S. 
Fuller  of  Ridgewood,  bergen  County, 
N.  J.,22yeais  ago.  It  has  since  been 
growing  in  a  wet,  ill-drained  part  of  the 
Rural  Grounds.  It  is  crowded  by  other 
shrubs.  The  soil  is  wretchedly  poor, 
and  the  Knotweed  is  so  covered  by  these 
shrubs  and  a  nearby  tree,  as  to  be  virtu¬ 
ally  in  the  shade.  Nevertheless  it  would 
spread  in  every  direction  if  permitted  so 
to  do.  As  before  stated,  we  have  seen 
the  asparagus-like  shoots  pushing  up  in 
the  lawn  25  feet  away.  We  have  never 
seen  a  ranker,  more  persistent  grower. 
It  will  thrive  anywhere  under,  appar¬ 
ently,  the  most  unfavorable  conditions. 
Whether  the  young  shoots  are  of  any 
value  as  a  vegetable,  we  do  not  know. 
We  shall  settle  this  question  the  present 
spring.  Now  Saghalin  may  be  a  stronger 
grower  than  Cuspidatum,  but  the  latter 
grows  plenty  strong  enough  to  answer 
every  requirement  we  could  ask  of  it. 
Our  friends  will  make  no  mistake  if  they 
try  a  plant  or  so  of  Saghalin.  This  will 
give  them  a  chance  to  see  its  manner  of 
growth,  whether  animals  relish  it,  and 
every  other  essential  question . 

We  fear  that,  unwittingly  possibly, 
some  of  our  farm  contemporaries  are 
doing  an  immense  deal  of  harm  in  their 
wild,  reckless  advocacy  of  the  new  forage 
plant  Saghalin  (Sacaline)..  We  read  in 
our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Prairie 
Farmer  (quoting  what  Prof.  L.  II.  Pum¬ 
mel,  of  Ames,  la.,  says),  that  “early  in 
June,  many  stalks  were  14  feet  in  height.” 
An  illustration  shows  the  leaf  to  be  at 
least  twice  as  large  as  it  ever  grows.  At 
its  best  Saghalin  does  not  grow  over  12 
feet  in  height  during  the  entire  season . . 

Reminders.  —  Have  you  the  hardy 
Japan  Rugosa  hybrid,  Georges  bruant? 
It  is  unlike  any  other,  and  will  please 
our  friends.  So  we  said  four  years  ago. 
The  Mrs.  W.  C.  Whitney  is  a  new  hybrid 
tea  of  great  promise.  Deep  pink,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  charming  fragrance,  large,  full 
dowers.  The  belle  Siebrecht  we  have 
known  for  two  years.  The  buds  are  per¬ 
fect  and  of  a  color — violet-pink — different 
from  any  other.  It  is  a  hybrid  tea  on  both 
sides  ;  is  hardy  and  a  perpetual  bloomer. 
Don’t  forget  the  Crimson  Rambler.  Mar¬ 
garet  will  probably  prove  to  be  the  best 
white  hardy  rose.  It  is  of  fine  foim, 
with  large  shell-shaped  petals  of  great 


endurance.  The  new  rose,  Marchioness 
of  Londonderry,  is  described  as  of  an 
ivory  white  color,  of  great  size,  perfect 
form  ;  petals  re  flexed  and  of  great  sub¬ 
stance  ;  free  flowering,  delicious  fra¬ 
grance.  It  is  said  to  be  mildew  proof. 
Have  you  a  bank  to  cover?  Try  the 
Japan  beauty,  Rosa  Wichuraiana.  Few 
of  our  readers  may  know  of  the  gorgeous 
beauty  of  a  bed  of  the  hardy  herbaceous 
pasonies.  Once  planted,  they  are  planted 
for  all  time.  A  bed  of  the  improved  sorts 
of  hardy  phlox,  will  not  cost  much,  and 
will  endure  for  many  years.  Few  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  are  more  brilliant  as 
to  color — more  profuse  as  to  bloom.  If 
you  have  not  a  plant  of  the  old  Hall's 
honeysuckle,  pray  try  just  one!  It  is 
the  queen  of  honeysuckles.  Try  a  few 
of  the  new  lilacs.  Few  flowers  have 
been  more  impi’oved  of  late  years. 
Elmagnus  is  regarded  by  some  as  intrinsi¬ 
cally  one  of  the  most  valuable  shrubs 
ever  introduced.  It  is  laden  with  its 
bright  red  berries  in  July,  and  the  berries 
are  as  suitable  for  jams  as  cranberries. 
Don’t  forget  a  plant  of  the  new  Pendu¬ 
lous  Russian  mulberry.  It  is  a  gem 
among  dwarf  weepers — hardy,  wonder¬ 
fully  vigorous,  and  just  the  little  tree  to 
stand  alone.  Order  magnolias  now — in 
pots.  Remember  Magnolia  stellata — the 
best  and  hardiest  of  the  dwarfs.  The 
Japan  Weeping  Rose- flowered  cherry  is 
regarded  by  those  who  have  it  as  of  most 
graceful,  pendulous  habit,  producing  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  flowers  during  the 
flowering  period . 

Mr.  J.  W.  Stubenraucii,  of  Mexia, 
Tex.,  writes  us  that  the  cold  snap  of 
( Continued  on  next  page). 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Is  experience  worth  any 
thing  in  farming  ? 

Suppose  you  decide  to  move 
to  town  and  rent  the  farm 
“on  shares.” 

You  have  a  chance  to  rent  to 
a  man  who  has  been  a  store¬ 
keeper;  to  another  who  has  been 
a  stock  buyer  ;  to  one  who  has 
been  farming  for  five  years,  and 
to  another  who  has  been  farm¬ 
ing  for  twenty  years.  Other 
things  being  equal  the  “twenty 
year”  man  would  get  your  farm. 
Greater  experience — that’s  the 
reason. 


Me60RMIGK 


is  the  name  of  the  inventor  of 
the  first  successful  reaping  ma¬ 
chine. 

Since  1831  that  name  has  been 
identified  with  whatever  is  best 
in  grain  and  grass  harvesters. 

The  makers  of  the  McCormick  have 
neither  been  “  keeping  store  ”  nor  “  buy¬ 
ing  cattle”— perfectly  honorable  lines  of 
business  but  not  the  McCormick  line. 
For  sixty-four  years  they’ve  simply  been 
building  McCormick  light-running  steel 
binders,  reapers  and  mowers.  That’s 
greater  experience  than  anybody  else 
has  had  in  this  line. 

That’s  one  of  the  reasons 
why  McCormick  machines 
lead  the  world. 

There  are  others;  apply  to  the 
nearest  McCormick  agency  for 
particulars. 


FENCE  MACHINES, 


STRETCHERS.  Ratchets, 
etc.  Free  catalogue. 
SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO.,  Martinsville,  O 


DON’T  TAKE  OUR  WORD 

Rut  send  for  our  “ECLIPSE”  catalogue  and  know 
that  the  best  authorities  in  the  country  pronounce  our 
pumps  better  than  any  other.  They  are  constructed  for 
hard  service.  Send  for  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


For  Mildew,  Black  Rot  and  Leaf  Blight  on  drapes, 

FRUITS,  PLANTS  AND  VEGETABLES,  use  1~~*^  ?  I  "A  T 

“  Always  ready.”  Easily  applied  cheaper  I  1  III 

t  han  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  A-  XXX  I  J 

C.  H.  JOOSTEN,  Ho.  36  Dey  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


SPRAYS! 


STAHL’S 

(Excelsior  Spraying's^ 
Outfits  kill  insects, 
prevent  leaf  blight  , 
and  wormy  fruit.  Insure 
a  heavy  yield  of  all  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  crops. 

Send  6  cts.  for  catalogue 
1  full  treatise  on  spraying. 
Circulars  free.  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  Quine y,  III. 


"ComIt  f>—— ^SPRAYER 

WySIokccI  &HandPump  Combined: 

rUTm  8  ,  ALL  BRASS  FOR^sp. 

. .  Thousands  In  Use.' 

.  SaismS&Bt  Double  Actihc 
THROWS  WATER  60  FHT. 

j  SpwyFhg  RECI&tsFRK 

/  EVERYHRMtK&FRUiTGROWtR 
Should Sencforcataiogue. 

A  CM  INTf  REST  rou  ire.  Agents  WASTED 

.  H.B.RU5LER  MFR. 
Johnstown  ohio.u  s  a. 


KILL  all  BUCS 

FAST^^^ve^oneacrcTTi^jnd 
hour.  Easy  to  use.  Onlyona 
pound  Paris  Green  to  acre.  No 
plaster  or  water  used.  400 
bushels  potatoes  to  acre.  How 
to  do  it;  BOOK  FREE.  Will 
pay  you  to  write. 

The  Hotchkiss  &  Tuttle  Co., 
Wallingford,  Conn. 


the  NUMYR’ Sp  r a v' °Sol hTstrea  in  NOZZLE 

Nickeled;  can’t  clog;  ask  your  dealer.  Illustrated 
Circular  free.  H.  F.  NEUMEYER,  Macungie,  Pa. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

for  farm  purposes  combines  so  many  points  of  merit 
as  the  KEYSTONE.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  Street,  TREMONT,  ILL. 


Cabled  Poultry,  Garden  &  Rabbit  Fence,  also  Cabled 
Field  k  Hog  Fencing.  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence. 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  steel  gates,  steel  posts.steel 
rail,  tree,  tiowerand  tomato  guards.  Catalogue  free. 

Be  Kalb  Pence  Co.,  17  High  St.,  Be  Kalb,  Ill. 
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NEW  ANGLE  STEEL  POST 

PLAIN  WIRE  FENCE. 

Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  81  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  GO,,  HOMER,  MiCH. 


USE 

LEGGETTS 
GRE.EN 
MADE  FOR 

THE  GUf(, 


Leggett’s  Paris-Green  or  Powder  Gun. 

For  Orchard.  Vineyard.  Garden  or  Potato  Field.  Dis¬ 
tributes  Paris-Green,  Sulphur,  “Fungiroid,”  or  any 
dry  powd'T.  Light.  Swift.  Easy,  Safe,  Strong  and 
Cheap  Thousands  in  Use. 

illmtrated  Circular  on  application. 
LEGGETT  &  BROTHER.  301  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 

THE 

PEPPLER 

Six  Row 

For  Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vineyards, 

Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Horse 
Power  Sprayer  in  the  World. 

w a’r r” rjTED  THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Catalogue  free.  Address 

THOMAS  PEPPLER, 

P . O.  Box  30.  H  ightstown,  N.  J 

ONE-HORSE  DOUBLE  ROW 


PARIS-GREEN 


AND 

FERTI¬ 
LIZER 

DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  J.  W.  SPANGLER,  York.  Pa. 


SPRAY  PUMPS  S°BL,Y.riASAPUMPC0- 


.  St..  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


H ARNES  Patent  Lock  Rail  B’ence.  All  steel  for 
Lavrns.  Combination  Steel  and  Wire  like  above 
cut  for  Farms  and  country  Seats.  Write  for  circular, 
mailed  free.  U3P" Agents  Wanted.  KEYSTONE 
STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Girard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ROBINSON  FENGE  MACHINE 


‘SAFETY  GATE  CO.  boi  Y,  RIGHMOfffifDl 


Standard  wrefenc^ 


Ar  a  0Q  rn  for  MACHINES  to  weave  your 
pg  |Q  OOlSU  fence  at  IS  to  25c.  per  rod. 
Weaves  100  rods  per  day.  Strongest  indorsements. 
Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  giving  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  fence  building.  Unparalleled  chance  for 
agents  to  sell  fence  and  machines.  Mention  this  paper. 

STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 


NOT  A  WORLD’S  FAIR  MEDAL. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  Feb.  19th,  1885. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: — Mr.  W.  D.  With- 
ington  of  this  city,  has  recently  constructed 
about  four(4)  miles  of  the  “Page  Woven  Wire 
Fence”  around  the  park  recently  given  to  the 
City  of  Detroit,  located  on  the  Log  Cabin 
Stock  Farm.  I  consider  the  fence  one  of  the 
best,  in  every  respect,  on  earth. 

Very  truly,  J.  W.  Simcock. 

T  concur  in  the  above.  T.  W.  Palmer. 
Fence  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

C.  K.  I.atham. 

Com.  of  Parks  and  Boulevards,  of  Detroit, 
g.-natt  ,r  Palmer  was  President  of  the  Worl d’s 
Fair  Com.  and  Mr.  Simcock  is  his  Manager. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich, 


RURALISMS — Continued. 

early  February,  when  the  mercury  fell 
nearly  to  zero,  killed  many  strawberry 
plants.  Thousands  of  rabbits  were  frozen 
in  their  beds . 

On  June  30  last,  we  received  from  Mr. 
Stubenrauch  several  specimens  of  a  new 
variety  of  peach,  averaging  8  )4  inches  in 
circumference  one  way,  and  1%  inches 
the  other.  They  were  perfectly  ripe  when 
received,  and  also  perfectly  sound,  re¬ 
maining  so  for  a  day  after.  The  color 
was  a  delicate  yellow,  mottled  feebly 
with  crimson.  The  delightful  odor  indi¬ 
cated  Chinese  blood.  The  flesh  was  very 
juicy,  tender,  melting  and  excellent  for 
so  early  a  peach,  better  than  any  in  the 
New  York  market  at  that  time.  It  origi¬ 
nated  with  Mr.  Stubenrauch,  who  re¬ 
marks  that  in  1893,  it  carried  safely  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ,  though  the  fruit  ripened 
during  a  wet  spell, 
during  the  cold  snap  before  alluded  to. 
every  bud  of  the  Alexander  was  killed, 
while  only  25 
were  injured.  He  has  honored  The  R 
N.-Y.  by  naming  it  “Carman,” 
variety  is  being  propagated  as  fast  as 
possible,  looking  towards  an  early  intro¬ 
duction  . 

Can  any  of  our  friends  inform  us 
whether  or  not  the  Garber  pear  has  a 
perfect  blossom  ? . 

Last  year,  Mr.  E.  VV.  Reid,  of  Rridge- 
port,  O.,  offered  two  premiums  for  10  of 
the  largest  Timbrell  strawberries.  He 
was  the  introducer  of  this  variety.  E.  C. 
Davis,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  secured 
first  prize.  A  sworn  statement  shows 
that  the  10  berries  weighed  one  pound 
and  nine  ounces.  The  prize  was  $100. 
The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Wm. 
Hoover,  of  Glen  wood  Springs,  Col.  The 
10  berries  weighed  21  ounces.  The  plants 
were  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1893.  This 
entitled  him  to  the  second  premium,  viz. , 
1,000  Timbrell  strawberry  plants.  At 
Mr.  Reid’s  request,  Ruralisms  has  for¬ 
warded  to  the  prizetakers  Mr.  Reid’s 
check  for  $100  and  his  order  for  1,000 
plants . 

Our  respected  friend,  E.  P.  Powell,  of 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  who  has  made  a  specialty 
of  grapes  for  many  years,  writes  us  that 
if  now  he  were  planting  another  vine¬ 
yard,  he  would  make  every  other  vine 
Worden  and  Brighton . 

A  friend  whose  name  is  withheld  for 
obvious  reasons,  states  that  many  firms 
sent  him  abridged  catalogues  in  response 
to  his  applications  by  postal  cards.  In 
every  instance,  he  mentioned  The  R. 
N.-Y.  In  one  case,  a  large  New  York 
firm  required  a  20-cent  order  for  seeds  be¬ 
fore  they  would  send  the  regular  edition, 
though  his  purchases  from  that  firm 
alone  last  year  amounted  to  over  $20. 
Our  friend’s  bills  during  1894  for  seeds, 
potatoes,  etc.,  amounted  to  $177.  He 
concluded  his  letter  ,  “Verily  there  is  a 
withholding  that  tendeth  to  poverty.”. . 

We  are  constrained  to  think  that  out- 
friend’s  complaints  are  not  quite  fair. 
Some  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  adver¬ 
tise  that  they  will  send  their  catalogues 
free  to  all  applicants.  Manifestly  if  they 
did  not  do  so,  they  would  be  the  chief 
sufferers,  since  the  recipients  would 
assume  that  the  abridged  catalogue  was 


time,  are  very  popular  with  the  up-town 
grocery  men  of  New  Yoi'k.  No  one  hav¬ 
ing  seen  both  varieties  would  mistake 
one  variety  for  the  other . 

Respectful  notice  is  given  that  we 
shall  not  hereafter  plant  any  potatoes, 
or  other  roots  or  vegetables,  that  come 
to  us  for  trial,  unless  the  name  under 
which  they  are  to  be  introduced  accom¬ 
panies  them.  As  has  been  stated  several 
times,  these  trials  are  not  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  introducer  or  originator 
alone.  They  are,  in  the  main,  made  for 
the  guidance  of  our  readers . 


6  to  8  Acres 
Planted 
Per  Day,  and 
in  one  Operation. 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


Plants 

Corn, 

Beans, 

Ensilage. 

Distributes 

Fertilizer. 


BELATED  CATALOGUE. 

R.  Johnston,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. — A 
pamphlet  of  strawberries,  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  currants.  Two  new 
strawberries  are  offered  to  which  we 
would  call  especial  attention,  although 
we  have  not  tried  them.  Champion  of 
England  is  described  as  bearing  berries 
of  immense  size — some  of  them  measur¬ 
ing  six  inches  in  circumference,  14  ber- 
He  now  states  that  ries  filling  a  quart  basket.  The  vigor  of 
the  plant  is  said  to  be  remarkable.  Mr. 
Johnston  claims  that  74  quarts  of  berries 
were  picked  from  one  square  rod  of 
per  cent  of  this  new  variety  ground.  The  other  variety  is  the  Erie, 
~  ~  which  it  is  claimed  is  the  best  “all 

and  the  ’roun<l”  berry  in  cultivation.  Mr.  John¬ 
ston  in  a  personal  note  says  :  “  It  is  the 
most  remarkable  plant  I  ever  saw,  some 
young  runners  having  three  crowns.” 


Catalogue  of  potato  and  yf  corn  planting  machinery  Free.  Address 

ASPiNWALL  MANUFACTURING  CO  (i't  Sabin  Street,  Jackson. 


You  can  tire  out  a  man  but  you  can ’t  tire  a 
Planet  Jr.  machine.  A  man  gets  careless, 
loses  energy,  has  hisdull  days,  a  Planet  Jr. 
machine  is  ever  ready  for  business.  A 
man  often  leaves  when  worst  wanted,  a 


often  leaves  when 
I  IT  Planet  Jr. machine  ncvergoesback  on  you. 

I  O  II  la  III  ■  Ik  ■  One  man  can  do  but  one  man’s  work,  a 

_ _ . - -  Planet  Jr.  Double  Wheel  Hoc  will  do  the 

work  of  five  or  six  men.  The  proof  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  Planet  Jr.  book 
for  1895  which  describes  and  pictures  20  different  Planet  Jr.  machines.  The 
reading  of  this  book  is  the  first  step  toward  doing  better.  It’s  Free. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO 


|tU$rrUanrou$  gUmtisinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  rural  New-Yorker. 


KEMPS  MANURE  SPREADER 


Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  to  the  acre,  and  does  it  better  than 
hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  10  hours 
on  what  the  machine  will  do  in  two  min¬ 
utes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval,  that  will  furnish  satisfac¬ 
tory  references  or  rating  of  responsibility. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Largest  and 
oldest  manufacturers  of  manure  sjyreaders 
Vn  the  world. 


For  Planting  Tobacco,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  &c.  Six  acres  per 
day,  wet  or  dry.  Plants  always  set  In 
water  and  at  regular  distances . 


LITTLE  GIANT 

Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator. 


LOUDEN^ 


Bwv&grain  IT 
5U^G-  WILL 

A  PAY 


With  Patent  Expanding  Lever 
Adjustment  by  the  Foot.  ,j 

The  Latest  and  Best  Thing  Out. 

The  only  expanding  lever  that  the 
driver  has  perfect  control  with  the 
foot.  With  all  other  hoes  the  driver 
has  to  work  the  hoe  with  one  hand 
while  he  holds  it  with  the  other. 
Farmers  will  appreciate  this  im- 
improvement  at  a  glance.  It  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated, 
'x  Can  be  used  witli  and  with- 

out  horse-hoe  attachment. 
.  Agents  wanted  in  every 

town  in  the  IJ.  S.  Write 
for  circulars  and  secure 
,  the  agency  at 

once. 


K i|e  "test0*  lino 

HAY  THAI  C  on  Earth.  A  postal  will  bring  It. 
MH  I  I  UUL«  Also  valuable  information  about 
Huylng  and  Hay  Burns.  Our  slings  handle 
straw,  fodder  andul  1  kinds  of  forage,  and  work  with 
any  elevator.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
harvest.  Write  at  once.  Address 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO..  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Keeping  in  mind  the  needs  of  our  custo¬ 
mers.  Loaders,  Harrows,  Rakes,  Corn 
Planters  and  Grain  Drills.  If  your  local 
dealer  does  not  handle  them  write  us  for 
catalogue:  all  are  plainly  described  and 
illustrated;  it  will  Cost  You  Nothing 
if  you  cut  this  out  and  mail  to  us  when 
you  write.  C  7 


“SUCCESS”  ANTI  CLOG  WEEDER. 

^Iso  “SUCCESS”  JR.  DIGGER  saves  and  makes  money 
on  the  farm  We  make  SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR 
INTRODUCTION.  Sendforfull  particulars  of  the 

Saving  Tools.  D.  Y.’Hallock  &  Son,  York,  Pa. 


ROSS  BROS.,  Ilia  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


IMPROVED  nnrr 
BILLINGS  ULII  l! 

PERFECT  WORK, 

whether  stony, 
sward  or  mellow  land 


WITH 


ALSO  FOR 
Beans,  I’eas 
and 

Beet  Seed 

Made  only  by 

Ames  Plow  Co. 

BOSTON  ANI) 

NEW  YORK. 

iTifSend  for  Circulars  and  Catalogue. 


ment. 

Stamp  send  for  circu¬ 
lar  to  LARIMER 
DITCHING  PLOW 
CO.,  Crab  Tree  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


Only  «r>0  for  this  tlrst-class  TOBACCO  TRANS¬ 
PLANTER,  which  will  transplant  Strawberries,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Cabbage,  etc.  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied 
territory.  For  circulars  and  particulars  address 

A.  D.  PECK,  Jordan,  N.  Y. 


DRAIN  TILE 


Name 

this 

News¬ 

paper, 


C.  W.  BOYNTON, 

owaren.,  1ST.  %T 


\  wk  Warranted  the  best 

1  ■  Corn  Dropper  and  most 

perfect  Force-feed  Ferti- 
7  '  lizer  Distributor  in  the 

■  I  t  world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

■Vx  feA‘  B'  FARQUHAR  co- 

Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


AWKEYE 

GRUBSTUMR 

MACHINE, 


Ll  has  all  the  latest  improve- 
i  i  ments,  including  Check 
^  Rower,  Drill  and  Fertilizer. 
^  It  does  excellent  work,  is  very 
neat  and  strong;  all  steel  and 
iron.  Purchasers  always  like 
it.  Send  for  full  description. 

J  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.. 

Sterling,  Ill. 

^  We  have  Branch  Houses  well  located. 
Jft  Mention  this  paper. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER 


works  on  either  SENDING! 

Timber  wStompsI 

JvWill  pull  an  ordinary^ 
UgAfirubinl^  Minutes. 


desired.  It  is 

the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers, 
wet  as  well  as  dry,  with  a  certainty,  in  different 
amounts,  each  side  of  the  seed.  Send  for  circulars,  l. 
.ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 
Enfield,  Grafton,  Co.,  New  Hampshire. 


Makes  a  clean  sweep  of  Two  Acres  at  u sitting-  A 
man,  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  Heavy 
Chains  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the 
tirst  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  Send  postal  card  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms,  testimon¬ 
ials,  also  full  information  concerning  our  Iron  Giant 
Grub  und  Stump  Machine,  Two  Horse  Hawkeye  and 
other  appliances  for  clearing  timber  land.  Address 
MILNE  MAfiCFACTUIUJIG  CO.,  688  8th  St. ,  Monmouth,  Ill. 

Sunnyslde  Shetland  Pony  Farm.  For  catalogue  ad¬ 
dress  Milne  Bros,  at  above  office  and  number.  Breed¬ 
ers  of  Pure  Shetland  Ponies. 
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As  to  the  quality  of  their  goods,  the  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company  analyses  show  them  to  be  unexcelled  for  farm,  fruit  or  garden 
s.  The  analyses  of  01  nitrogenous  superphosphates  and  70  special  manures  by  the  Connecticut  State  Experiment  Station,  show  that  the  Mapes  heads 
r  in  both  ci, asses  in  being  found  to  have  the  highest  valuation  compared  to  the  cost  to  the  farmer.  — N.  E.  Homestead,  March  8.  1894. 


STUDY  THE  STATE  STATION 
ANALYSES. 

Eight  to  nine  bags  (200  pounds  each) 
of  the  Mapes  Matures  contain  more 
pounds  of  the  valuable  plant-food  ingre¬ 
dients,  namely,  ammonia,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  and  all  in  the  choicest 
forms,  than  10  bags  (200  pounds  each) 
or  one  ton  of  other  leading  brands. 


SUPERIOR  FORMS  OF  PLANT  FOOD  IN  THE  MAPES. 

The  Mapes  Manures  excel  all  the  leading  competitors  in  the  reports  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  1894  and  1895.  It  is  well 
known  thaj  the  phosphoric  acid  in  a  mixed  fertilizer,  the  insoluble  as  well  as  the 
soluble  ar  j?  vailable,  is  valued  by  the  same  schedule  of  values,  whether  the  same 
be  deriv^o7  from  rock  or  from  bone  and  PERUVIAN  guano,  as  the  chemist  cannot 
detect  difference  when  in  a  mixed  fertilizer.  In  the  Mapes  fertilizers,  all  the 
phosj^Hric  acid  is  from  bone  and  Peruvian  guano,  and  gets  the  benefit  of  NO 
hig  i  valuation  than  if  it  were  from  rock,  yet  the  phosphoric  acid  in  bone  and 
pi  vl an  guano,  particularly  the  insoluble,  is  worth  both  commercially  and 
culturally  several  times  as  much. 

The  users  of  Rock  and  of  inferior  forms  of  Nitrogen  have  every  reason  to  be  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  valuation.  Their  goods  are  overvalued. 


.  -j  |g  pv  %  “  Having  used  various  brands  of  Mapes's  Manures  on  our  own  farm  and  garden  for  the  past  25  years  with 

Art  nonoraoie  KvCOril*  unfailing  good  results,  we  are  glad  to  note  the  enviable  record  which  these  fertilizers  have  made  at  the 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station.  In  the  Station  Record,  recently  published,  the  analyses  of  61 
nitrogenous  superphosphates,  and  76  special  manures,  show  that  Mapes’s  heads  the  list  in  both  classes.  Compared  with  the  cost  to  the  farmer,  these 
fertilizers  have  been  found  to  have  the  highest  valuation.— American  Agriculturist,  April,  1894. 

The  Mapes  Fertilizers  Head  Both  Lists  of  Fertilizers  Reported  by  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 


purposes 
THE  LIST 


THE  CONNECTICUT  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  STATION 

ON  THE 

Mapes  Fertilizers,  Home  Mixtures,  Etc. 


The  Mapes  Corn  Manure. 


ANALYSES  OF  THE  MAPES  FERTILIZERS  FOR  A  LONG  SERIES  OF  YEARS. 

The  Mapes  Tobacco  Manure  (Wrapper  Brand), 


Ammonia.  Phos.  Acid.  Potash. 


§— ~  Average  for  last  13  years .  4.(3 

Guarantee .  4.50  to  5 

Report,  1895  .  4.81 

The  Mapes  Complete  Manure  for  General  Use. 

Average  for  last  10  years .  4.68 

Guarantee .  4  to  5 

Report,  1895  .  4.51 

The  Mapes  Potato  Manure. 

Average  for  last  15  years .  4.81 

Guarantee . ••••  4.50  to  5 

Report,  1895 . 4.76 


Average  for  last  7  years,  ever  since  first  analyzed. . . . 

Guarantee . 

Report,  1895 . 

The  Mapes  Grass  and  Grain  Top-Dressing  Manure. 

Average  for  last  13  years . 

Guarantee . 

Report,  1895 . 

The  Mapes  Vegetable  Manure. 

Average  for  last  13  years . 

Guarantee . 

Report,  1895 . 


( Extracts  from  the  last  Official  Annual  Report.  1895,  of  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Station.) 


The  average  cost  of  the  nitrogenous  superphosphates  is  832.93;  the  average  valuation  is  $23.30,  and  the  percentage  difference  41.3  per  cent. 

These  valuations,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  each  fertilizer  are  readily  available  to  farm  crops.  Chemical 
examination  can  show  pretty  conclusively  whether  this  is  true  in  respect  of  potash.  There  is  less  certainty  regarding  phosphoric  acid,  while  the  chemical  examination,  as  it  is  usually  made, 
gives  little  or  no  clue  as  to  the  availability  of  the  organic  nitrogen  of  mixed  goods. 


SPECIAL  MANURES.  53  Brands.  Page  54. 


The  average  cost  per  ton  of  the  Special  Manures  has  been  $38.13;  the  average  valuation  $28.62,  and  the  percentage  difference  33.2  per  cent. 

Of  the  sixty  brands  of  Special  Manures  analyzed,  twenty-six  are  quite  below  the  manufacturer’s  minimum  guarantee  in  respect  of  one  ingredient,  four  are  below  in  respect  of  two 
ingredients,  and  one  in  respect  of  all  three  ingredients.  Fully  one-half,  therefore,  are  below  the  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 


The  average  cost  per  ton  of  the  seven  home  mixtures,  including  cost  of  mixing,  is  $36.76;  the  average  valuation  is  $31.70  per  ton,  and  the  percentage  of  difference  between  cost  and  valua¬ 
tion  is  16  per  cent.  In  factory-mixed  fertilizers  this  percentage  difference  has  been  on  the  average  41.3  for  Nitrogenous  Superphosphates,  and  3?.2  for  Special  Manures  during  the  last  season. 
The  average  valuation  of  these  home  mixtures  is,  therefore,  very  much  nearer  their  cost  price  than  is  the  case  with  factory-mixed  goods. 


It  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  above  summary  of  the  figures  in  the  Connecticut  Station  Reports  for  1895,  that  the  Mapes  brands  are  not  only  much 
cheaper  to  the  farmer  than  the  other  manufactured  fertilizers,  and  have  been  found  by  the  Station  to  have  a  much  higher  valuation  as  compared  to  the  cost 
to  the  farmer,  but  approach  very  closely  to  the  figures  given  by  the  Station  to  the  home  mixtures — mere  crude  mixtures  of  raw  materials.  In  the  case  of 
the  Mapes  Manures,  as  has  been  said  by  those  who  have  studied  their  manufacture  at  the  works,  “  the  point  where  the  home  mixer  leaves  oft'  is  the  point 
where  the  most  valuable  process  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Mapes  goods  begins.”  In  these  goods  there  is  the  advantage  not  only  in  the  selection  of  the  best 
materials  for  the  wants  of  the  crops  and  for  promoting  the  best  chemical  action  in  the  mixture,  but  also  the  advantage  of  fine  grinding,  and  the  action  of 
seasoning  during  extended  periods  and  other  processes  during  wdiich  the  ingredients  become  perfectly  blended,  and  the  fertilizer  homogeneous  in  texture, 
and  present  in  the  soil  to  the  fine  rootlets  of  the  growing  crop  a  true  plant  food,  instead  of,  as  is  the  case  of  the  home  mixtures,  streaks  and  lumps  of 
chemicals  and  crude  raw  materials.  The  importance  of  this  perfect  blending  of  all  the  plant-food  ingredients  as  found  in  its  perfection  in  Peruvian  Guano, 
has  been  repeatedly  recognized  by  the  leading  agricultural  authorities. 

In  the  above  summary  the  Mapes  brands  are  found  to  average  in  cheapness  very  near  to  the  home  mixtures,  and  in  some  cases  the  Mapes  brands  are 
found  in  the  reports  to  figure  considerably  better  than  even  the  best  crude  home  mixtures. 

In  the  figuring  by  the  Station  on  the  manufactured  goods,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  all  brands  are  included,  and  that  if  the  Mapes  brands  were 
omitted,  the  average  of  the  remaining  brands  would  make  a  correspondingly  lower  showing. 

The  percentage  difference  between  cost  and  valuation  in  the  Mapes  goods  is  seen  by  the  reports  to  be  on  the  average  about  one-half  as  compared  writh 
the  average  of  all  manufactured  goods. 


NITROGENOUS  SUPERPHOSPHATES.  60  Brands.  Page  37. 


HOME  MIXTURES.  Page  59. 


5.83 
5  to  7 
5.82 


10.17 
7  to  9 
8.35 


6.62 
6  to  8 
6.48 


9.37 
8  to  10 
8.90 


Home  Mixtures . 

Mapes . 

Mapes’  Specials . 

Factory  Mixed,  or  Specials 
Nitrogenous  Superphosphates. 


Average  Cost. 
$36.76 
35.66 
40.35 
38.12 
32.93 


Average  Valuation. 
$31.71 
29.36 
33.50 
28.62 
23.30 


Percentage  Difference. 
16.0 
19.8 
20.6 

33.2 

41.3 


Ammonia.  Phos.  Acid.  Potash. 
7.71  5.88  11.42 


4.50 


10.50 


5.97 


6.08 
5  to  7 
5.97 


7.05 
6  to  8 
6.80 


SUMMARY. 

Number  of  Samples. 
.  3 
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A  DAY  AMONG  THE  DUCKS. 

“ON  TO  PEKIN!”  IS  NOW  THE  CRY. 

( Concluded .) 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Something  About  the  Outfit. 

The  duck  business  was  started  at  the  Atlantic  Farm, 
in  a  small  way.  of  course,  by  the  father  of  A.  J.  Hal- 
lock,  the  present  proprietor,  in  1859.  At  first  it  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and  hens  were  used 
to  do  the  hatching.  But  with  the  present  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  business,  an  army  of  hens  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  this  work,  for  the  incubators  in  use  have 
a  capacity  of  close  to  9,000  duck  eggs  at  one  time. 
About  1,100  breeders  were  in  the  yards,  165  to  170  of 
which  were  drakes.  They  are  all  Pekins,  except  a 
few  Aylesburys  which  Mr.  Hallock  is  keeping  for 
testing,  both  pure  and  crossed  with  the  Pekins.  The 
only  advantage  so  far  discovered  in  favor  of  the 
Aylesburys,  is  that  the  crosses  have  proved  a  little 
more  fertile.  The  Pekins  were  the  largest  I  ever 
saw,  a  few  of  them  weighing  12  pounds  or  over.  At 
the  New  York  Poultry  show,  where  Mr.  Hallock  took 
several  premiums,  they  were  frequently  mistaken  for 
geese.  It  is  a  question  with  the  owner  whether  this 
increased  weight  is  really  an  advantage,  for  it  is 
gained  at  the  expense  of  some¬ 
what  less  fertile  eggs.  The 
breeders  are  selected  from  the 
most  vigorous  growing  young 
stock  of  the  thousands  that 
are  annually  raised. 

I  reached  the  farm  at  dark. 

After  supper,  we  went  to  the 
incubator  room.  Here  are  30 
Prairie  State  incubators,  and 
nearly  all  are  running  to  their 
full  capacity.  The  room  is 
partially  underground,  con¬ 
structed  of  double  brick  walls 
with  a  4-inch  dead-air  space, 
and  is  24  x  50  feet  inside  meas¬ 
ure.  The  floor  is  cemented. 

A  wing  furnishes  a  room  for 
storing,  packing  and  testing 
eggs.  Two  or  three  oil  heat¬ 
ers  are  used  to  keep  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  room  up  to 
the  proper  point  during  cold 
spells,  but  those  are  to  be  supplanted  by  steam  pipes. 

The  Eggs;  the  Feeding ;  the  Handling. 

“  When  did  you  get  your  first  fertile  eggs,  this  sea¬ 
son  ?  ”  1  asked  Mr.  H. 

“  In  December,  we  got  a  few  ;  the  weather  has  been 
so  cold  and  we  have  had  so  much  snow  that  the  ducks 
haven't  laid  so  well.  We  can't  keep  them  in  the 
houses  all  the  time,  and  when  they  go  out  in  the  snow 
and  ice,  they  get  their  feet  cold,  and  don’t  do  so  well. 
On  the  north  section,  the  ducks  run  to  a  spring  brook, 
that  never  freezes,  and  here  we  get  earlier  eggs  that 
show  a  larger  percentage  of  fertility.” 

*  “  How  do  you  feed  ?  ” 

“  Drain  in  the  morning — wheat,  corn  and  oats, 
mostly — and  soft  feed  consisting  of  cut  clover,  corn 
meal,  No.  2  flour,  a  little  bran— not  too  much  bran,  as 
it  is  too  laxative,  especially  for  young  ducks — and 
beef  scrap  wet  up  for  the  other  feed.  We  feed  grain  in 
the  morning,  Sundays,  and  two  other  days  of  the  week. 
We  have  difficulty  in  getting  enough  clover  hay.” 

“  Do  you  feed  fish  to  your  breeders  ?  ” 

“We  haven’t  yet  this  year.  We  couldn't  get  enough 
to  supply  them,  and  it  won't  do  to  begin  feeding  fish 
before  we  get  a  full  supply.  They  eat  beef  scrap  well 
now,  but  after  getting  a  taste  of  fish,  no  more  beef 
scrap  for  them.  The  latter  is  what  has  made  the 
reputation  of  the  Long  Island  tagged  ducks  in  the 


New  York  market.  It  is  the  best  thing  we  can  get  for 
forcing  growth  in  the  youngstock,  and  gives  an  excel¬ 
lent  flavor.  My  father  and  E.  O.  and  S.  B.  Wilcox  began 
feeding  this  several  years  ago,  and  the  reputation  and 
prices  of  Long  Island  ducks  both  began  to  rise.” 

Fig.  69  shows  the  breeding  yards,  and  a  track  with 
a  car  for  transporting  the  feed  from  which  it  is  easily 
shoveled  into  each  yard.  This  is  much  easier  than 
carrying  it  out  in  pails. 

“  When  do  you  test  the  eggs  ?  ” 

“  After  they  have  been  in  the  incubators  four  or  five 
days.  These  I  am  now  testing  have  been  in  five  days. 
They  would  have  been  tested  yesterday  if  it  had  not 
been  Sunday.  You  see  about  75  per  cent  of  them  are 
fertile,  which  is  doing  pretty  well  for  this  season.” 

“  What  do  you  do  with  the  infertile  ones  ?” 

“They  are  shipped  to  New  York  and  bring  about  27 
cents  a  dozen  now.” 

“  t)o  the  ducks  lay  in  the  houses,  or  in  the  yards  ?  ” 

“Almost  entirely  in  the  houses.  These  are  not 
floored  except  by  the  sandy  soil,  which  is  thickly  lit¬ 
tered  with  salt  hay.  The  ducks  are  shut  in  every 
night,  and  lay  very  early  in  the  morning  before  they 
are  let  out.  Some  of  them  make  nests  and  lay  in 
these,  and  some  of  them  cover  the  eggs.  We  have 
trouble  in  getting  sufficient  salt  hay  for  litter.” 


THE  DUCKS’  DINNER  ON  WHEELS.  Fig.  69. 

“  How  much  help  do  you  keep  to  attend  the  ducks  ?  ” 

“  I  have  three  men  now,  and  shall  need  more  later. 
My  mother  took  charge  of  feeding  the  young  ducks 
last  year,  and  was  very  successful.  She  will  probably 
do  the  same  this  year.” 

Where  Ducks  Thrive  With  Hens. 

The  next  morning  we  started  out  to  visit  some  of 
the  other  duck  farms.  We  stopped  at  the  new  part  of 
Mr.  Ilallock's  place,  the  north  section  as  he  calls  it, 
separated  from  his  home  place  by  the  farm  of  E.  O. 
Wilcox.  This  is  on  the  west  side  of  a  spring  brook 
which  never  freezes,  and  is  sheltered  by  the  scrubby 
growth,  so  that  it  is  much  warmer  than  the  other 
place.  Mr.  Hallock  has  a  half  mile  frontage  on  this 
creek.  He  has  but  one  house  built  here,  a  long,  low 
one,  half  banked  up  on  the  upper  side  with  the  dry, 
sandy  soil.  The  building  is  boarded  with  matched 
lumber — no  tarred  paper.  Several  windows  on  the 
lower  side  give  sufficient  light.  It  sheltered  300  ducks, 
in  two  flocks  of  100  and  200  each,  and  a  flock  of  100 
hens  with  four  roosters.  As  the  ducks  were  let  out, 
they  made  a  bee  line  for  the  water,  a  solid  stream  of 
white  ducks  several  feet  broad  flowing  out  of  the  open 
door.  After  they  were  out.  we  walked  through  the 
building.  It  had  been  bedded  with  salt  hay,  but  was 
damp,  and  the  escaping  ammonia  was  overpowering. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  eggs. 


“  We  leave  the  doors  all  open  through  the  day,  but 
in  spite  of  all  we  can  do,  we  can’t  keep  this  dry.  This 
flock  of  hens  are  not  fed  anything  extra  ;  they  live  on 
what  they  pick  up  after  the  ducks,  so  they  are  so 
much  clear  gain.  The  four  roosters  never  fight,  but 
when  they  are  let  out,  each  leads  his  party  of  hens  off 
into  the  woods.  The  eggs  from  here — hen  and  duck — 
are  very  fertile.” 

Mr.  Hallock  is  a  progressive,  enterprising  man,  and 
is  constantly  making  improvements  in  his  buildings 
and  methods.  His  ducks  bring  the  highest  prices  in 
the  New  York  markets,  and  the  demand  is  a  steady 
one,  the  same  parties  having  bought  them  for  many 
years.  He  is  constantly  increasing  his  facilities,  but 
is  doing  it  in  a  careful  way,  making  the  ducks  pay 
their  way  as  they  go  along.  This  is  a  safe  rule  to 
follow  in  any  business. 

A  Squad  of  Duck  Men. 

Mr.  Ilallock’s  nearest  neighbor  is  E.  O.  Wilcox,  who 
with  his  father  started  on  this  small  place  about  a 
dozen  years  ago,  with  $600  or  $800  capital.  Progress 
was  naturally  slow  at  first,  but  a  good  foundation  was 
laid,  and  substantial  success  was  achieved.  The  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  made  to  pay  its  way,  and  also  pay  for 
all  improvements  made — a  safe  way  surely.  Since  my 
other  visit,  Mr.  W.  has  added 
many  new  buildings,  includ¬ 
ing  a  new  incubator  house 
containing  upwards  of  20 
Prairie  State  incubators.  He 
has  also  just  completed  a  new 
brooder  house,  224  feet  long, 
heated  by  the  hot  water  sys¬ 
tem.  The  central  part  con¬ 
tains  the  store-room  for  feed, 
with  the  heater  in  the  center. 
Allowing  50  ducks  to  a  pen 
(some  put  in  100),  this  build¬ 
ing  accommodates  3,400  duck¬ 
lings  at  once.  “  This  building, 
with  all  the  others  which  you 
see  here,  is  built  from  the 
profits  on  the  ducks,”  said 
Mr.  W. 

He  keeps  about  700  or  800 
ducks,  and  a  somewhat  larger 
number  of  fowls,  many  of 
them  purebred.  His  ducks  are 
all  Pekins.  His  methods  of  feeding  are  much  like 
Mr.  Ilallock’s.  He  lost  a  number  of  ducks  last 
winter,  and  the  cause  of  death  was  a  great  mystery 
for  a  time.  Finally  an  examination  of  the  giz¬ 
zards  revealed  the  presence  of  numerous  short  bits 
of  wire,  and  these  were  finally  traced  to  the  beef 
scrap  he  was  feeding.  These  had  been  swallowed 
with  the  food,  and  found  their  way  to  the  gizzards, 
which  had  been  punctured  by  them,  resulting  in 
death.  Mr.  VV.  believes  that  the  greatest  success  in 
artificial  hatching  comes  from  the  closest  adherence 
to  natural  methods.  His  first  attempts  were  almost 
complete  failures,  although  he  followed  closely  the 
directions  of  the  incubator  manufacturers.  Finally, 
after  becoming  nearly  disgusted  with  the  business, 
he  used  his  own  common  sense,  and  successfully 
worked  out  the  problem. 

Just  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Speonk,  is 
the  small  farm  of  VV.  M.  Tuthill.  His  methods  differ 
from  those  of  the  others  to  some  extent.  His  farm  is 
entii-ely  inland,  and  his  ducks  have  no  water  except 
for  drinking.  He  considers  this  an  advantage  in 
some  ways,  and  a  disadvantage  in  others,  the  great¬ 
est  being  that  they  do  not  keep  themselves  so  clean. 
He  has  just  completed  a  new  incubator  house,  but 
uses  hens  largely  for  hatching,  and  considers  them 
superior.  His  ducks  are  Pekins,  of  which  he  has 
about  400,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  fowls.  The 
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latter  are  many  of  them  pure  breeds.  He  considers 
the  White  Wyandottes  the  best,  because  they  are  the 
best  sitters. 

His  ration  differs  from  that  of  the  others,  in  having 
a  larger  proportion  of  corn  meal.  He  mixes  150 
pounds  of  meal,  50  of  white  middlings  or  No.  2  flour, 
25  of  bran  and  25  of  Poultry  Food,  wets  it  enough 
thoroughly  to  moisten  it,  and  feeds  it  to  ducks  and 
fowls,  young  and  old.  He  feeds  enough  so  that  tlie 
ducks  have  feed  by  them  all  the  time.  He  feeds 
wheat,  oats  and  corn,  to  the  sitting  hens  nothing  but 
corn.  His  ducks  have  the  run  of  a  piece  of  woods  in 
which  they  find  a  grass  which  is  green  whenever  the 
ground  is  bare  of  snow,  so  that  the  question  of  green 
food  is  very  easily  settled  for  them.  Mr.  Tuthill  has 
been  many  years  at  the  business,  and  does  a  little 
farming  besides.  His  soil  is  a  little  heavier,  there¬ 
fore  not  quite  so  suitable  naturally  for  the  poultry 
business. 

A  little  farther  to  the  west,  we  visited  a  firm  of 
poultrymen  somewhat  younger  in  the  business,  R.  B. 
<fc  C.  II.  Dayton.  They  make  a  specialty  of  Pekin 
ducks,  Toulouse  geese,  and  W.  Leghorns.  They  have 
a  fine  new  house,  well  adapted  for  the  rearing  of 
fancy  poultry.  It  is  divided  by  wire  netting  into 
pens,  each  of  which  will  accommodate  about  a  dozen 
fowls,  and  each  having  a  yard  outside.  It  has  an 
alley  extending  its  whole  length,  and  from  this  alley 
the  hens  can  be  fed  and  the  eggs  gathered.  The 
Messrs.  Dayton  captured  13  prizes  with  12  birds  at 
the  Providence  show  last  winter.  They  make  as 
much  of  a  specialty  of  fowls  as  of  ducks,  and  their 
aim  is  to  build  up  a  trade  in  choice  poultry  products 
direct  to  the  consumers.  They  have  a  large  brooder 
house,  an  incubator  house  with  several  Prairie  States 
in  operation,  and  are  well  equipped  for  business. 
They  are  in  the  experimental  stage  in  some  ways. 
Last  year  they  fed  celery  to  their  ducks  with  good 
results,  and  will  try  it  further  this  year.  They  will 
also  try  the  plan  of  scattering  their  fowls  in  indi¬ 
vidual  houses  over  the  farm,  thinking  thereby  to  get 
a  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs. 

Over  near  Center  Moriches  is  the  Brookside  Poultry 
Farm,  the  property  of  S.  B.  Wilcox,  who  has  some¬ 
thing  like  800  ducks.  He  has  been  many  years  in  the 
business,  and  last  year  was  ahead  of  them  all  in  get¬ 
ting  fertile  eggs  ;  this  year  he  is  behind.  His  location 
is  on  the  west  bank  of  a  creek.  He  has  a  large,  new 
incubator  room,  with  a  capacity  of  nearly  30  incu¬ 
bators,  but  is  already  talking  of  enlarging  it.  He 
divides  his  breeding  stock  into  smaller  flocks  than 
most  of  the  others,  thus  having  fewer  drakes  together. 
The  ducks  get  a  mixture  of  corn  meal,  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings.  beef  scrap  and  clover  hay.  Sometimes  turnips 
or  mangels  are  cooked  and  fed,  and  sometimes  creek 
grass  is  fed  instead  of  clover  hay,  and  fish  instead  of 
scrap.  The  whole  grain  is  corn,  wheat  and  oats. 
These  fish  are  small  ones  purchased  of  the  fishermen 
for  25  cents  per  bushel,  and  are  always  fed  cooked. 
The  ducks,  like  all  the  rest,  are  Pekins,  and  are  fine 
specimens.  Most  of  Mr.  Wilcox’s  buildings  are  new, 
and  in  excellent  shape,  and  like  the  other  duck 
farmers,  he  seems  to  be  prospering. 

The  last  man  visited  was  the  newest  beginner,  and 
was  doing  business  on  the  smallest  scale.  This  was 
Win.  Lukert,  and  he  is  the  one  to  whom  I  referred 
last  week  as  cooking  his  feed.  He  had  98  laying  ducks, 
and  the  day  of  my  visit,  he  got  74  eggs.  He  feeds 
corn  meal,  middlings,  bran,  wheat  and  corn,  but  he 
cooks  all  his  feed.  He  has  also  been  able,  having  a 
smaller  number  to  supply,  to  get  enough  creek  grass 
and  fish  for  them,  and  these  are  said  to  give  better 
results  than  beef  scrap  and  clover.  His  first  ducks 
were  hatched  in  December  and  were  large  enough  for 
market.  He  keeps  hens  also,  and  had  both  chickens 
and  young  ducks  in  his  brooder  house.  The  former 
were  not  doing  so  well  as  the  ducks,  as  the  house  was 
too  damp.  He  runs  four  incubators. 

There  are  many  more  duck  raisers  in  this  territory, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Island,  but  these  are 
fairly  representative  of  their  methods.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  observe  that  the  same  practices  that  bring  the 
highest  success  one  year,  seem  to  fail  the  next.  All 
these  men,  too,  have  begun  at  the  bottom,  and  worked 
out  their  own  success.  Nature  has  favored  them  in 
location  and  climate,  but  they  have  been  compelled 
to  do  the  rest  in  pushing  the  Long  Island  tagged  duck 
to  the  front  as  a  market  dainty.  F.  H.  v. 


Honest  Apple  Testimony. — I  have  fruited  the 
McIntosh  apple  from  scions  direct  from  the  originator 
in  Canada,  and  it  has  been  quite  extensively  planted 
here.  It  is  of  the  Roseau  family,  a  rather  slow, 
slender  grower,  and  fairly  productive.  The  fruit  is 
beautiful  and  of  the  best  quality  ;  but  like  others  of 
its  family,  it  is  subject  to  fungous  diseases,  and  should 
be  planted  only  in  rich,  warm  soils  and  dry  climates. 
It  scabs  so  badly  here  that  it  is  practically  worthless, 
and  I  have  regrafted  my  trees.  a.  w. 

East  Roxbury,  Vt 


SOILING  AND  PARTIAL  SOILING  OF  COWS. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  I  first 
began  dairy  farming,  the  question  of  soiling  had  at¬ 
tracted  but  little  attention  among  practical  men.  True 
there  was  a  class  of  men  who  periodically  made  their 
appearance  in  the  press,  showing  immense  profits 
from  soiling  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  one  of  them  ever 
tried  it.  They  were  best  represented  by  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  mine — the  poorest  farmer  I  ever  knew — who 
took  charge  of  the  agricultural  columns  of  a  daily 
paper,  serenely  remarking  that  it  paid  better  to  tell 
other  people  how  to  farm,  than  it  did  to  farm  it  him¬ 
self.  I  determined  to  investigate  for  myself,  and  the 
first  discovery  that  I  made  was  that  1  could  not  afford 
to  confine  the  cows  all  the  time,  and  have  all  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  manure  to  handle  over  and  draw  to  the  field.  So 
I  adopted  the  plan  of  confining  the  cows  in  one  field 
throughout  the  season,  and  drawing  all  their  food  to 
them.  The  field  on  which  they  were  thus  confined,  I 
always  plowed  for  corn  the  following  year,  and  it 
never  failed  to  produce  an  excellent  crop.  The  course 
pursued  involved  a  great  deal  of  care  and  labor  of  the 
most  personal  kind  ;  for  while  hired  help  could  do 
ordinary  routine  farm  work,  when  iteame  to  the  sum¬ 
mer  foddering  of  cows,  they  seemed  to  be  completely 
off  the  scent  and  utterly  without  judgment. 

My  first  feeding  was  of  rye  as  soon  as  it  was  high 
enough  to  mow.  and  this  was  followed  by  early  clover. 
Timothy,  and  upland  grass,  in  succession  until  July  1, 
when  the  first  sowing  of  oats  was  in  the  milk  and 
ready  for  the  scythe.  This  the  cows  like  better  than 
they  do  any  ocher  green  food  ;  but  an  acre  of  it  will 
not  furnish  as  much  food  as  will  the  same  amount  of 
land  in  other  crops.  I  usually  provided  four  sowings 
of  oats,  about  a  week  being  permitted  between  sow¬ 
ings,  by  which — except  for  an  occasional  drought — 
the  herd  would  be  provided  for  through  July. 

For  August,  my  dependence  was  upon  second- 
growth  clover,  Hungarian  grassand,  towards  the  last  of 
the  month,  upon  sowed  corn,  supplemented  by  nitrog¬ 
enous  foods,  such  as  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  meal, 
etc.  ;  for  sowed  corn  alone  is  not  a  well  balanced 
ration.  Though  I  succeeded  fairly  well  by  this 
method,  yet  there  were  some  difficulties  to  be  con¬ 
tended  with.  A  drought  would  sometimes  upset  the 
finest  calculations,  as  the  different  crops  would  fail  to 
come  forward  in  time  for  the  dairy.  The  labor  was 
used  to  some  disadvantage,  as  the  feeding  took  a  part 
of  the  forenoon  and  a  part  of  the  afternoon,  thus 
breaking  up  the  day  for  one  man  and  team.  It  also 
interfered  materially  with  operations  in  haying  and 
harvest.  For  these  reasons,  I  modified  my  plans  by 
providing  two  fields  for  the  cows.  On  one  of  them, 
the  cows  were  fed  as  before  until  haying  commenced, 
when  they  were  given  the  run  of  both  fields,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  abundant  pasture  until  August,  or 
until  haying  and  harvest  were  ended,  after  which  they 
were  fed  upon  one  field  as  before  and  the  other  was 
permitted  to  grow  to  be  used  as  late  pasture  when  the 
sowed  corn  should  be  gone. 

By  these  means,  1  have  succeeded  in  bringing  my 
farm  to  a  good  state  of  productiveness,  and  have  made 
fair  returns  ;  but  as  the  price  of  milk  lessened  and  the 
price  of  labor  did  not  materially  change,  I  have  still 
further  modified  my  plans.  An  excellent  summer 
food  is  early  cut  hay,  cured  in  a  bright  condition, 
and  not  made  too  dry.  Cows  relish  this  all  summer. 
We  have  adopted  the  plan  of  milking  in  the  stable, 
and  whenever  the  pasture  is  deficient,  we  keep  up  the 
yield  of  milk  by  feeding  in  the  mangers,  night  and 
morning,  this  bright,  early-cut  hay,  supplemented  in 
the  autumn  with  bran  and  other  grain.  By  this 
means,  an  immense  amount  of  labor  is  saved,  and  in 
the  present  proportion  that  labor  cost  beax-s  to  dairy 
pi'ofits,  this  is  important,  and  the  subject  deserves  more 
attention  from  farmers.  Charles  e.  benton. 

Bristol  County,  Mass. 


IRRIGATING  WITH  THE  PLOW. 

HOW  TO  HOLD  MOISTURE  IN  THE  SOIL. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  large  annual 
rainfall  of  the  States  bordering  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  averages  from  36  to  40  inches  annually,  ought 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  summer  crops.  It  has 
been  difficult  in  past  years  to  say  just  how  much  was 
needed,  say,  to  grow  a  ci-op  of  cabbage  or  potatoes  ; 
but  the  results  of  some  of  the  investigations  at  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  throw  some  light  upon  the  subject. 
At  the  recent  special  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horti- 
cultui'al  Society  at  Toledo,  W.  J.  Green  of  the  Ohio 
Expei’iment  Station,  read  a  paper  upon  the  close 
planting  of  celery,  telling  how  to  grow  it  6x8  inches, 
and  avoid  earthing  up.  He  said  that  it  is  necessary 
to  have  from  the  clouds,  or  else  supply  it,  not  less 
than  one  inch  of  water  per  week.  Estimating  the 
period  of  growth  at  17  weeks,  we  would,  according  to 
this,  need  17  inches  of  water  to  grow  a  vei*y  succulent, 
close-plaiited  crop,  that  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
to  reed  a  maximum  water  supply.  All  our  early 


garden  crops,  as  well  as  strawberries  and  x’aspberries, 
do  not  take  a  longer  pei'iod  than  this,  or  any  more 
water  ;  so  it  may  safely  be  said  that  less  than  one-half 
our  regular  x-ainfall  will  be  sufficient  to  water  all  our 
crops,  if  we  can  contrive  to  conserve  it  in  times  when 
the  showers  are  bunched  at  long  intervals,  with 
droughts  between. 

There  is  scarcely  a  season  when  the  Northern  States 
do  not  have  more  than  17  inches  of  rainfall  between 
the  going  of  frost  and  July  1  ;  so,  if  we  can  save  this 
from  running  off  or  evaporating,  we  may  expect  to 
carry  nearly  all  our  crops  to  maturity.  To  save  the 
water  of  the  spring  showers,  it  is  only  necessai’y  to 
have  the  ground  in  a  receptive  state — that  is,  mellow 
and  spongy.  Gravelly  or  sandy  soils  naturally  take 
all  the  water  that  falls,  provided  they  are  not  packed 
or  solidified  on  top.  Clay  soils,  however,  must  be 
thoroughly  loosened  as  deep  as  it  is  desirable.  To  do 
this,  some  berry  growex*s  of  my  acquaintance  are 
using  a  subsoil  plow.  One  uses  a  purchased  imple¬ 
ment  with  a  sole  like  a  pumpkin  seed,  that  disturbs 
and  lifts  pi’etty  nearly  all  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
so  that  with  a  heavy  team  on  both  plow  and  subsoiler, 
he  is  able  to  loosen  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  16  inches. 
If  such  a  soil  is  thoroughly  supplied  with  humus,  by 
growing  clover  or  plowing  under  green  crops,  it  plows 
up  loose,  and  lies  two  or  three  inches  higher  after 
plowing,  than  before,  and  its  capacity  for  holding  a 
greater  quantity  of  water  is  increased,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  parts  with  it  more  slowly,  from  its  sponge¬ 
like  nature.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  somewhat  retent¬ 
ive  soil,  prepared  in  this  way,  either  late  in  the  fall, 
or  early  in  the  spring,  would  easily  take  all  the  water 
that  fell  in  the  spring  months.  It  may  also  be  said 
that  such  a  soil,  with  proper  management,  will  suffer 
less  in  periods  of  drought,  than  sandy  soils. 

A  field  with  a  16-inch  mellow  top  soil,  filled  with 
water,  would,  with  the  data  from  which  I  started,  be 
able  to  produce  fair  crops  of  almost  any  summer 
grain,  or  vegetable,  or  fruit,  without  rain  after  July 
1,  if  the  moisture  could  be  kept  in  the  ground. 

Water  is  brought  to  the  surface  by  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  if  this  is  not  arrested  in  some  way  at  the 
surface,  it  feeds  evaporation  night  and  day,  according 
to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  until  all  available 
moisture  is  taken  from  the  soil,  or  the  supply  is 
renewed  from  the  clouds.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
proved  that  breaking  up  the  surfaee  crust  arrests 
capillary  action  ;  hence  the  best  farmei’s  start  a 
smoothing  harrow  a  day  or  two  after  the  planting  of 
a  crop,  repeating  the  process  after  every  rain.  Berry 
growers  are  adopting  the  same  methods,  and  the  more 
advanced  cultivate  with  a  many-toothed  light  culti¬ 
vator,  some  cultivating  in  the  afternoon  what  was 
planted  in  the  forenoon.  In  strawberry  planting, 
especially,  thei*e  is  much  trampling  of  the  ground,  and 
in  some  rows,  at  least  half  the  surface  will  be  covered 
with  tracks,  each  track  giving  free  scope  to  the  most 
active  capillary  pumping. 

In  this  matter  of  conserving  moisture,  there  is  an¬ 
other  source  of  moistui’e  that  we  often  cut  off  tein- 
poi-arily  by  wrong  methods  of  preparing  or  manuring 
the  ground.  Capillary  action  is  not  limited  to  the 
surface  soil,  but  is  in  operation  as  far  down  as  the 
soil  reaches,  provided  the  particles  of  soil  are  close 
enough  to  permit  its  action  ;  but  if  we  break  it  off  by 
plowing  under  some  coarse  substance,  or  by  leaving 
huge  air  holes  between  lumps  or  sods,  then  we  fail  to 
get  the  benefit  of  this  silent  ally  in  pumping  up  mois¬ 
ture  night  and  day. 

Not  long  ago,  I  saw  at  an  institute  a  practical  illus¬ 
tration  of  how  we  can  paralyze  this  ally  by  plowing 
under  coai’se  manure.  A  speaker  had  two  panes  of 
glass  connected  by  a  rim  of  cambric  cemented  with 
shellac,  so  that  they  were  about  an  inch  apart.  This 
deep,  thin  box  was  filled  with  fine  sand,  but  about 
half  way  up,  in  one  of  the  illustrations,  a  thin  layer 
of  chaff  had  been  introduced,  separating  the  lower 
four  inches  of  sand  from  the  upper  four  inches.  The 
two  glass  boxes  were  set  into  a  shallow  tray  of  water, 
and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  the  one  filled  en¬ 
tirely  with  sand  was  wet  to  the  surface,  the  capillary 
action  carrying  the  water  rapidly  up.  In  the  other 
case,  the  water  went  up  to  the  half  inch  of  chaff  and 
stopped,  there  being  no  appreciable  moisture  in  the 
sand  above  the  chaff  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  two 
hours  after.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  plowing  under 
of  a  heavy  coat  of  strawy  manure  would  operate  the 
same  way,  and  I  think  sevei-al  fields  in  my  own  circle 
of  observation,  suffered  more  sevei*ely  fi-om  the 
drought  from  this  cause.  There  are  two  ways  of 
avoiding  this  evil :  one  is  to  put  manure  on  meadows 
the  year  previous,  the  other  to  surface  manure  in  every 
case.  Would  you  manure  corn  or  potato  ground  in 
this  way?  some  one  asks.  To  this  I  would  reply  that 
I  am  surface  manuring  ground  plowed  last  fall  to  be 
planted  with  berries,  and  I  am  but  doing  as  some  very 
successful  berry  growers  in  my  own  county  have  done 
for  several  seasons.  If  it  is  good  for  strawberries, 
why  not  for  corn  ?  L.  B.  fierce. 
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Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds 


A  DISCUSSION  OF  MOLE  TRAPS. 

How  They  Work;  “  The  Best  Kinds.” 

There  are  few  subjects  about  which  we  have  had 
more  inquiries,  first  and  last,  than  the  best  means  of 
killing  moles.  In  our  early  experience,  we  used 
every  poison  or  device  of  which  we  could  hear,  to  rid 
our  grounds  of  the  pest,  as  at  that  time  we  were  lay¬ 
ing  out  and  grading  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  the  fresh 
soil  seemed  to  attract  all  the  moles  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.  The  lawn  and  sod  bor- 

n  j 

ders  were  riddled  in  all  directions 
-  .  like  a  network.  The  freshly  set 

L  —  plants  were  upset,  or  so  burrowed 

Jk  jEfe3SU|  under  that  the  roots  were  deprived 

jWW  of  moisture.  Even  newly-set  trees 

•  -  were  so  injured  by  them,  losing 
^  and  putting  forth  new  leaves  sev- 
Fig.  70.  eral  times  in  a  season,  that  they 

would  perish.  Corn  saturated 
with  strychnine,  as  well  as  castor  oil  beans  and 
plants,  sulphur,  tar,  and  we  know  not  what, 
were  all  tried  without  disturbing  them  in  the 
least.  At  that 
time  we  would 
have  given  $50 

for  any  prac-  I  I 

them  or  driving  a  J  ■I! 

ly  loaned  to  us  #  jfil 

one  made  at  the  I  f  Ij  MMP 

these  were  ^ 

r  a  i  s  e  d  by  the  f  1  I  ^  v 

upright,  iron  I 

bar,  and  held  Fig.  71  Fig. 

by  a  lever  con¬ 
nected  with  a 
flat  plate  which 
pressed  upon 
the  earth  over 
the  mole  run  or 

broad,  steel  >1  j;  •*  i; 

spring  which  ‘A;jj 

drove  the  j; .  •• 

prongs  into  the  :•  ;; 

earth.  This 
was  effective  if 

set  every  day  so  ' '  " ' ' 

as  to  clear  the  * IG> 

holes  for  the 

prongs  ;  otherwise  they  would  easily  become  filled. 
But,  really,  it  was  so  much  trouble  to  set  it  day  after 
day,  that  we  finally  gave  it  up  as  of  more  trouble 
than  worth.  An  illustration  of  this  trap  will  be  found 
in  The  Rural  of  1880,  page  184.  Fig.  70  from  H.  A. 
Dreer’s  catalogue  shows  the  same  trap  on  a  small  scale. 

Later,  the  Hales  trap  was  introduced — Fig.  71.  The 
rod  is  raised  by  a  circular  handle  until  the  shoulders 
come  above  the  frame  of  the  trap.  The  shoulders  are 
shown  in  the  lower  of  the  two  small  cuts  near  the  top, 
to  the  right.  Then  turn  the  handle  slightly,  which  will 
allow  the  shoulders  to  rest  on  the  frame  and  prevent 
the  spring  from  acting.  Now  set  the  trap  across  the 
mole  run,  and  press  the  legs  into  the  ground  until  the 
plate,  or  trigger,  rests  upon  the  run.  Then  turn  the 
handle  back  and  let  it  go,  repeating  until  the  pins  (six 
in  number,  three  on  each  side)  have  made  holes  for 
themselves  in  the  ground  and  the  pin  plate  strikes  the 
cross  bar  of  the  frame.  Now  press  the  trigger  upon 
the  soil,  raise  the  rod  and  turn  it  sideways,  as  before. 
The  lever  is  now  to  be  inserted  more  or  less  into  one 
of  the  notches  of  the  trigger  handle.  Then  turn 
the  shoulders  of  the  rod  back  until  it  is  square 
with  the  frame,  and  the  trap  is  set.  When  a  mole 
passes  either  way,  he  raises  the  trigger,  which  allows 
the  lever  to  fly  out  of  the  notch,  and  the  pins,  descend- 
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find  the  runway  at  the  point  of  entrance  to  the 
grounds,  as  it  may  be  somewhat  deeply  placed ;  but 
when  located,  that  is  the  place  to  put  the  trap.  If 
you  are  in  doubt,  depress  the  soil  on  all  the  ridges 
near  the  borders,  and  set  the  trap  on  the  first  one 
raised.  If  the  mole  plague  be  serious,  a  furrow  may 
be  run  about  the  borders  of  the  area  to  be  protected, 
and  the  crossing  points  will  be  easily  detected. 

When  the  location  is  decided  on,  the  runway  should 
be  opened  for  five  or  six  inches,  its  direction  deter¬ 
mined  and  filled  up,  moderately  firm,  with  adjacent 
soil  level  to  the  surface.  Then  set  the  trap  solidly 
over  it  with  the  trigger-plate  not  closer  than  half  an 
inch  to  the  soil.  Draw  up  the  points  and  spring  the 
arm  several  times  so  that  they  easily  penetrate  to  their 
full  depth.  Moles  are  supposed  to  be  very  acute  in 
hearing,  and  will  lie  quiet  at  the  least  disturbance  ; 
but  when  not  frightened,  are  very  energetic  workers 
and  seem  in  a  chronic  state  of  hurry  and  impatience 
at  any  obstruction  in  their  path.  They,  therefore, 
are  likely  to  heave  up  the  compacted  earth  with  great 
vigor  and  thus  spring  the  trap.  The  advantage  of 
not  placing  the  trigger  in  immediate  contact,  is  thus 
apparent,  as  then  the  trap  is  liable  to  spring  at  the 
first  motion  of  the  earth  before  his  moleship  is  within 
reach  of  the  prongs.  This  seems  a  small  matter,  but 
it  makes  just  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  Fairfax. 


HOME  MIXING  OF  FERTILIZER. 

WHEN  ANI)  HOW  IT  MAY  BE  PRACTICED. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  success  in  agricul¬ 
ture  is  the  lack  of  business  principles  in  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  Buying  at  wholesale,  and  when  prices  are  at 
their  lowest  ebb,  should  be  more  commonly  practiced. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  purchase  of  seeds,  feed¬ 
ing  stuffs  and  fertilizers.  A  study  of  the  fertilizer 
market  shows  that  a  saving  of  10  to  25  per  cent  may 
be  made  in  the  purchase  of  fertilizing  materials  by 
buying  at  wholesale  and  taking  advantage  of  low 
markets.  In  the  home  mixing  of  fertilizers  there  is 
a  great  chance  for  saving,  while  there  are  no  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  use  of  these  mixtures  under  any  con¬ 
ditions  where  manufactured  brands  are  used.  A  com¬ 
mon  ai-gument  against  home  mixing  is  that  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  fertilizers  will  not  be 
equal  to  that  of  commercial  brands.  This  need  not  be 
so,  for  by  the  use  of  a  screen,  home  mixtures  may  be 
made  fine  enough  to  use  in  any  planter.  Some  care, 
however,  should  be  taken  that  there  be  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  well -dried  materials  like  blood,  tankage 
or  fine  ground  bone,  to  make  the  mixture  dry  enough 
so  that  it  will  not  hold  together  when  pressed  within 
the  hand.  Where  much  nitrate  of  soda  is  used  the 
mixing  thould  be  done  but  a  few  days  before  wanted 
for  use,  as  the  nitrate  has  a  tendency  to  absorb 
moisture. 

The  advantages  of  home  mixing  may  be  summarized 
as  follows  :  1,  a  considerable  saving  from  the  prices 

of  commercial  brands  may  be  made  by  buying  the 
chemicals  ;  2,  the  mixture  can  be  suited  to  the  crop  to 
be  grown  ;  3,  the  peculiarities  of  particular  soils  may 
be  considered  in  preparing  the  mixtures  ;  4,  a  saving 
in  freight  by  using  concentrated  materials.  There  is 
no  more  reason  why  our  farmers  should  ask  to  have 
their  fertilizers  mixed  for  them  than  that  they  should 
ask  to  have  the  grain  for  their  stock  mixed  before 
purchase. 

The  farmer  should  study  the  needs  of  his  crop  and 
the  deficiencies  of  his  soil  to  the  same  extent  that  he 
studies  the  needs  of  his  farm  animals.  All  will  admit 
that  the  question  of  the  rational  use  of  fertilizers  is 
a  complex  one  ;  but  it  is  no  more  intricate  than  the 
one  of  feeding  farm  animals  ;  constant  personal  study 
and  experimenting  are  the  surest  ways  to  succeed  with 
either  question.  As  far  as  possible,  fertilizers  should 
be  used  to  supplement  the  stable  manures.  Except  in 
some  special  cases,  their  use  in  this  way  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  if  used  alone.  The  fact  that  good  stable 
manure  supplies  considerable  nitrogen  (the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  of  all  the  fertilizing  ingredients),  should  point 
out  the  need  of  economizing  on  this  particular  element 
where  both  stable  manure  and  fertilizers  are  to  be 
used. 

In  preparing  home  mixtures,  it  is  important  to  con¬ 
sider,  first,  that  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
in  available  forms  are  the  only  ingredients  that  we 
need  to  consider  in  the  preparation  of  fertilizers. 
Lime  is  often  needed,  but  all  mixtures  containing 
phosphates  will  also  supply  some  lime,  while  if  heavy 
liming  is  thought  advisable,  air-slaked  lime  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  material  to  use. 

A  large  amount  of  experimenting  in  Connecticut 
and  some  other  New  England  States,  has  shown  that 
heavy,  clayey  soils  are  naturally  deficient  in  phosphoric 
acid,  while,  light,  sandy  to  loam  soils  are  lacking  in 
potash.  I  believe  this  fact  to  be  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  in  mixing  fertilizers  for  use  in  those  States,  but 
I  would  recommend  and  advise  farmers  to  study  their 
own  soils  by  special  soil  tests  with  fertilizers. 


There  is  a  tendency  among  most  farmers  to  use  ferti¬ 
lizers  too  sparingly.  I  would  advise  the  use  of  1,000  to 
1.500  pounds  per  acre,  while  some  farmers  might  find 
greater  profits  in  the  use  of  even  larger  amounts.  I 
append  a  few  mixtures  that  may  prove  valuable,  or 
that  may  be  modified  to  suit  local  conditions  : 

No.  1. — For  Corn,  with  Stable  Manure. 

500  pounds  fine  bone  and  tankage. 

1.200  pounds  South  Carolina  acid  phosphate. 

300  pounds  muriate  of  potash. 

Equal  to  nitrogen  1 1/2  per  cent,  available  phosphoric  acid  10  to 
11  per  cent,  potash  7J4  per  cent. 

No.  2.— For  Corn  without  Manure. 

300  pounds  ammonite  or  fine  dried  blood. 

300  pounds  nitrate  of  soda. 

1,150  pounds  South  Carolina  acid  phosphate. 

250  pounds  muriate  of  potash. 

Equal  to  nitrogen  4  per  cent,  available  phosphoric  acid  9  to  10 
per  cent,  potash  6)4  per  cent. 

No.  3. 

800  pounds  fine  bone  meal. 

600  pounds  dissolved  bone  black. 

300  pounds  nitrate  of  soda. 

300  pounds  muriate  of  potash. 

Equal  to  nitrogen  3*4  per  cent,  available  phosphoric  acid  9  to 
10  per  cent,  potash  7 '/a  cent. 

No.  4. — For  Potatoes  when  Used  Alone. 

300  pounds  ammonite  or  fine  dried  blood. 

300  pounds  nitrate  of  soda. 

1,000  pounds  South  Carolina  acid  phosphate. 

2(0  pounds  muriate  of  potash. 

200  pounds  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash. 

Equal  to  nitrogen  4  per  cent,  available  phosphoric  acid  7  per 
cent,  potash  10  per  cent. 

No.  5. — For  Oats  or  Grass  when  Used  Alone. 

200  pounds  ammonite  or  fine  dried  blood. 

400  pounds  nitrate  of  soda. 

1,000  pounds  South  Carolina  acid  phosphate. 

400  pounds  muriate  of  potash. 

Equal  to  nitrogen  4 *4  per  cent,  available  phosphoric  acid  7  per 
cent,  potash  10  per  cent. 

Storrs  Agricultural  College.  c.  8.  phelps. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  JAPAN  PLUMS. 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  ARE  THEY  HARDY  ? 

Are  They  Curcui.io-Proof  ? — I  have  fruited  Abund¬ 
ance,  Burbank  and  Satsuma,  the  latter  two.  four 
seasons.  My  original  grafts  have  never  failed  on 
account  of  curculio,  to  bear  a  full  crop  without  any 
protection  whatever.  They  are  situated  away  from 
other  bearing  trees  in  a  small  henyard.  The  Burbank 
failed  to  bear  any  fruit  last  year,  from  the  buds 
winterkilling ;  20  degrees  below  zero  was  too  much 
for  this  tree.  Other  trees  of  Burbank  upon  higher 
ground,  made  a  small  bloom,  although  the  fruits  set 
quite  scattering,  and  the  crescent  marks  were  in 
evidence  that  they  had  not  been  overlooked.  Few 
plums  dropped,  and  the  trees  bore  a  light  crop  of 
very  fine  fruit.  A  Bradshaw  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances,  could  not  be  depended  upon  to  mature  a 
plum.  Satsumas  in  the  same  orchard,  white  with 
blossoms,  were  in  a  number  of  cases  badly  injuied 
and  failed  to  bear  a  satisfactory  crop.  The  little 
Turk,  for  some  reason,  paid  particular  attention  to 
that  variety  this  season  ;  many  plums  dropped,  while 
others  would  ripen  with  from  five  to  ten  crescent 
marks  disfiguring  the  fruit.  J  ust  above  these  were 
Lombard  plums  as  free  from  spot  or  blemish  as  we 
could  wish.  The  Burbanks  were  of  good  quality,  and 
on  account  of  the  very  dry  season,  were  fair  keepers, 
there  being  but  little  rot.  The  quality  of  Satsuma 
was  not  so  good  ;  some  specimens  were  tough  and 
stringy  ;  others,  when  thoroughly  ripe,  fair  eating. 
But  the  curculio  is  not  the  only  question  to  consider 
in  plum  culture.  A  man  in  a  situation  subject  to  late 
spring  frosts,  who  planted  only  Japans,  might  have  no 
plums  for  the  curculio  to  injure,  as  they  blossom  very 
early  ;  in  fact,  too  early  to  be  sure  of  a  crop  every 
year  in  many  locations.  One  other  question  not  yet 
decided,  Will  Japan  trees  live  as  long  and  be  as  hardy 
as  our  standard  kinds  ?  I  think  not.  But  the  fruit 
buds  of  Burbank  will  stand  a  number  of  degrees  more 
of  cold  than  the  peach.  h.  o.  mead. 

Worcester  County,  Mass. 

Bloom  Too  Early  for  West  Virginia. — In  1888, 
we  purchased  two  trees  of  the  Abundance,  for  trial. 
They  arrived  in  good  shape,  and  we  gave  them  a  fav¬ 
ored  placed  in  the  orchard.  They  have  made  a  fine 
growth  since,  and  are  a  third  larger  than  the  common 
varieties  set  at  the  same  time.  In  the  spring  of  1892, 
they  had  a  fine  bloom,  setting  a  good  crop,  which 
were  about  the  size  of  cherries  when  caught  by  the 
late  freeze.  Nearty  all  dropped  off:  ;  some  which  had 
been  frosted  only  on  one  cheek,  matured  the  remain¬ 
ing  uninjured  part,  making  them  very  lop-sided  and 
ill  shaped.  There  were  eight  in  all  which  ripened.  In 
1893,  there  was  a  splendid  bloom,  and,  judging-  from 
the  appearance,  we  thought  that  we  would  have  a  fine 
crop.  But,  alas  !  they  had  put  forth  their  petals  too 
soon,  and  old  “  Jack  ”  claimed  them.  Owing  to  the 
favorable  appearances  they  had  presented,  we  were 
contemplating  setting  an  orchard  of  Japanese  varie¬ 
ties  ;  but  with  such  bright  prospects  blighted  by  the 
same  cause,  we  decided  to  give  them  further  trial  be¬ 
fore  setting  them  largely.  We  procured  Ogon,  Simonii 
and  Japan,  for  further  experiment.  In  1894,  a  few 
warm  days  in  March  forced  the  buds  out  about  two 
weeks  before  the  usual  blooming  time  for  the  com¬ 
mon  varieties.  Just  as  the  buds  on  the  latter  were 
bursting,  there  was  a  severe  freeze,  which  killed  all 
on  both  Japan  and  common  varieties  ;  much  of  the 


previous  year’s  growth  of  wood  on  the  Abundance  was 
also  killed.  The  same  spring,  we  purchased  some 
Burbanks,  and  will  test  them.  From  the  experience 
we  have  had  with  the  Japan  varieties,  we  would  not 
set  them  very  extensively  until  they  had  been  tested 
thoroughly  iD  the  neighborhood.  If  they  did  not 
bloom  too  early,  to  be  caught  by  the  late  frosts,  we 
would  set  extensively,  for  they  will  come  into  bearing 
sooner  than  the  common  varieties.  t.  s.  c.  a  son. 

Holliday’s  Cove,  W.  Va. 

A  Nurseryman’s  Opinion. — We  have  received  three 
or  four  letters  the  past  week,  saying  that  the  writers 
had  noticed  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  that  the  Japan  plums  are 
not  hardy.  We  think  that  people  are  a  little  misled 
on  this,  as  we  have  received  more  letters  from  cold 
sections  of  the  country,  saying  that  their  plums  have 
stood  the  winter  all  right,  even  this  year,  than  we 
have  had  saying  that  they  had  heard  that  they  were 
not  hardy.  We  think  part  of  the  cause  of  the  scare  is 
that  the  trees  that  have  been  winterkilled,  are  those 
that  were  planted  last  fall,  as  the  Japan  plums  grow 
so  late  in  the  season,  it  is  necessary,  in  planting  in 
the  fall,  to  strip  the  trees,  and  take  them  up  before 
they  are  done  growing.  We  know  this  to  be  the  cause, 
as  it  is  characteristic  of  the  American  people  that 
when  they  want  a  thing,  they  want  it  all  over,  and 
they  must  have  the  trees,  whether  they  have  ripened 
or  not.  The  result  is  that  the  trees  are  dug  while 
they  are  still  growing,  and  they  are  not  in  condition 
to  stand  the  winter.  We  have  had  letters  from  Wis¬ 
consin,  Michigan,  and  other  States  in  the  West,  also 
from  Maine,  and  even  from  Canada,  stating  that  the 
Japan  plums  were  hardy  there.  While  we  are  not 
sufficiently  interested  in  selling  Japan  plums  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  purchaser,  we  think  the  scare  is 
not  founded  on  sufficient  facts  to  warrant  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  the  planting  of  the  trees.  We  are  not 
writing  this  merely  to  try  to  “  blow  our  horn  ”  or  to 
increase  the  sale  of  the  trees,  as  all  we  have  will  be 
sold  anyhow,  and  the  prospects  are  that  we  will  not 
have  nearly  enough  to  fill  our  orders.  But  we  thought 
best  to  mention  the  matter,  as  there  is  no  paper  in 
the  country  so  well  situated  to  make  or  mar  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  fruit,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  isaac c.  Rogers. 


A  VETERAN  POTATO  GROWER  TALKS. 

HOW  THEY  DO  IT  IN  TIOGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Soil  the  First  Consideration. 

Within  the  past  15  years,  I  have  raised  over  30,000 
bushels  of  potatoes,  on  one  farm,  and  the  farm  is  in 
much  better  condition  to-day,  than  when  I  commenced 
raising  potatoes.  There  are  four  things  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  growing  potatoes  :  soil,  seed,  cultivation 
and  marketing.  We  must  not  only  have  good  soil,  but 
the  right  kind,  to  grow  potatoes  ;  not  all  soil  is  suit¬ 
able  for  potatoes,  even  if  it  is  fertile.  Soil  that  will 
grow  big  corn  or  wheat,  may  not  grow  potatoes.  Each 
farmer  must  know  his  soil. 

Having  good  potato  soil,  the  potatoes  must  have 
food.  It  is  just  as  essential  to  feed  potatoes  as  it  is  a 
calf  ;  you  can  better  afford  to  starve  your  calf  than 
you  can  your  potatoes.  Clover  sod  on  loam  land  is 
the  best ;  you  will  get  more  benefit  from  the  sod  if 
plowed  in  the  fall,  and  it  will  stand  drought  better.  If 
barnyard  manure  is  used,  it  is  better  to  put  it  on  the 
ground,  after  plowing,  during  the  winter. 

I  prefer  to  plant  early  ;  early  planting,  as  a  rule, 
gives  the  best  results.  When  ready  to  plant,  put  on  a 
spring-tooth  harrow  and  give  the  ground  a  thorough 
harrowing,  and  then  harrow  it  again.  Harrowing  is 
very  essential.  When  I  do  not  have  sufficient  sod 
land,  I  plant  after  corn,  and  use  a  liberal  amount  of 
fertilizer,  say,  600  pounds  per  acre.  1  mark  mjr  ground 
with  a  wheel  furrower,  two  rows  at  a  time,  five  inches 
deep,  and  usually  plant  in  hills,  three  feet  eacti  way. 
Much  care  should  be  taken  to  select  good  seed,  not 
only  good  to  yield,  but  good  to  eat;  this  is  what  they 
are  for. 

The  Seed  and  the  Culture. 

Large  or  medium-sized  potatoes  are  better  to  plant: 
if  we  plant  small  potatoes,  year  after  year,  they  will 
degenerate.  If  we  were  as  careful  in  selecting  our 
seed  potatoes  as  we  are  our  seed  corn,  we  would  not 
hear  so  much  about  potatoes  running  out.  Poor  seed 
and  poor  soil  are  what  run  out  potatoes.  I  cut  my 
potatoes,  so  as  to  have  two  eyes  on  a  piece  ;  some  kinds 
require  more  seed  to  keep  them  from  growing  too 
large.  Plant  one  piece  in  a  hill,  drop  the  potato  in  the 
furrow,  and  if  fertilizer  is  used,  drop  this  on  the  side 
of  the  furrow,  opposite  the  potato  ;  when  covered, 
this  will  mix  with  the  soil  and  fall  over  the  potato. 
Using  the  same  machine  to  cover  that  I  mark  with, 
the  potatoes  are  covered  five  or  six  inches  deep.  Soon 
after  planting,  I  go  over  the  ground  with  a  smoothing 
harrow,  12  feet  wide  with  72  teeth,  and  just  as  they 
are  coming  through  the  ground  I  go  over  them  again 
with  a  harrow.  After  this,  I  go  through  them  once  a 
week  with  a  cultivator,  usually  twice  each  way. 

The  more  severe  the  drought,  the  more  frequently 
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the  cultivator  should  be  used.  After  this,  I  go 
through  them  twice  each  way,  with  the  hoi*se-hoe  ; 
we  usually  put  one  day’s  hand  work  to  the  acre. 

1  dig  by  hand.  1  have  let  my  potatoes,  to  be  dug 
by  the  acre,  to  the  same  man  for  10  years.  He  digs, 
picks  them  up,  sorts,  and  loads  the  crates  on  the 
wagon,  for  $5  an  acre — and  boards  himself.  I  usually 
sell  on  the  first  market,  and  four  times  out  of  five, 
realize  more  money  than  I  would  by  holding  them. 
1  sold  last  year’s  crop  for  55  cents  per  bushel,  and  the 
preceding  year's  for  60  cents  in  October. 

COST  AND  COMPARISON  OF  POTATOES. 


Plowing  one  acre .  $1.50 

Harrowing .  1.50 

Marking .  50 

Planting .  1.00 

Smoothing  harrow  (twice) .  50 

Cultivator  (twice) .  1.00 

Horse  hoe  (twice) .  1.00 

Hand  hoe .  1.00 

Bugging .  1.00 

Digging .  5.00 

Drawing  to  market .  2.00 

Seed  potatoes .  4.00 


Labor  and  seed . $20.00 

Fertility  taken  from  soil  with  150  bushels  of  potatoes .  15.00 

Interest  on  land .  5.00 


Entire  cost  for  one  acre . $40.00 

Average  cost  per  bushel  27  cents. 


The  potato  business  of  the  United  States  is  a  big 
industry.  [Tn  1893  there  were  grown  183,034,203 
bushels,  valued  at  $108,661,801.  Eds.]  Nearly  $2  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  but  it  drops  into  insig¬ 
nificance  when  compared  with  the  national  drink  bill, 
which  was  $1,080,000,000 — .$17  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child.  The  liquor  consumed  last  year  would  buy 
all  the  potatoes  we  could  raise  in  10  years.  The  poor 
people  who  buy  the  liquor  cannot  buy  the  potatoes, 
and  we  have  to  sell  them  for  what  we  can  get.  Liquor 
affects  the  price  of  potatoes  much  more  than  the  tariff 
does.  Do  you  say  that  the  liquor  consumed  affects 
only  the  person  who  uses  it  ?  When  will  the  farmers 
get  their  eyes  open  ?  p.  herrick. 

Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 


ARE  POTATOES  POTATOES? 

A  SIMPLE  TEST  FOR  QUALITY. 

In  making  brine  for  his  beef,  my  father  used  to  put 
a  potato  in  the  water,  and  stir  in  salt  until  the  potato 
would  float.  This  was  considered  a  safe  test,  and  I 
think  it  usually  proved  to  be  so.  Hut  I  have  since 
learned  that  if  two  or  more  potatoes  are  put  in  at  the 
same  time,  they  will  rarely  all  come  up  at  once.  Even 
when  the  potatoes  are  all  of  the  same  variety,  and  are 
taken  from  the  same  bin,  it  takes  considerable  more 
salt  to  bring  up  some  tubers  than  others.  This  means 
that  some  potato  tubers  have  a  higher  specific  gravity 
than  others.  Now,  starch,  the  portion  of  the  potato 
that  makes  it  chiefly  valuable  for  food,  is  heavier  than 
water ;  hence  the  relatively  heaviest  potatoes,  or  in 
other  words,  those  that  have  the  highest  specific 
gravity,  contain  the  most  starch,  and  so  have  the 
highest  food  value.  They  are  also  finest  for  table  use, 
because  they  have  the  most  farinaceous  or  “  mealy” 
quality  when  cooked. 

Here  is  a  pointer  for  potato  epicures..  Hy  putting  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  into  a  barrel  which  is  nearly  full 
of  water,  and  stirring  in  salt,  the  tubers  of  the  lowest 
specific  gravity,  i.  e.,  poorest  in  starch,  will  first  come 
to  the  top.  These  may  be  picked  off.  Hy  stirring  in 
a  little  more  salt,  another  lot  will  rise,  and  thus  the 
bushel  may  be  assorted  into  several  qualities.  Hy 
rinsing  the  tubers  in  clean  water  as  they  are  taken 
out,  they  are  uninjured,  either  for  table  use  or  for 
planting,  and  it  is  surprising  to  one  who  has  not  made 
the  test,  to  discover  how  great  is  the  difference  in  the 
table  quality  of  the  lightest  and  heaviest  tubers.  The 
former  will  be  soggy  and  salvy,  while  the  latter  will 
be  flaky  and  farinaceous. 

On  discovering  this  marked  difference  in  the  quality 
of  individual  tubers  of  the  same  variety,  the  question 
naturally  arose  as  to  its  cause.  It  has  often  been 
stated  that  pronged  or  knobby  tubers  are  poorer  in 
starch  than  others.  The  salt  test  easily  shows  this  to 
be  true.  Hut  some  smooth  tubers  will  usually  rise  as 
soon  as  the  knobby  ones,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  these  light  smooth  tubers  are  often  undistinguish  - 
able  by  any  external  mark,  from  the  heaviest  ones, 
and  this  is  true  even  of  tubers  that  grew  in  the  same 
hill. 

Some  years  since,  I  set  about  to  discover  the  cause 
of  this  singular  variation  in  the  starch  content  of  dif¬ 
ferent  individual  tubers.  The  first  suggestion  acted 
upon  was  that  it  might  be  due  to  heredity.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  lot  of  potatoes  was  assorted  into  three  classes 
by  the  salt  method,  and  the  tubers  showing  the  high¬ 
est  and  lowest  specific  gravity  planted  separately. 
But  no  appreciable  difference  appeared  in  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  crops.  The  same  line  of  selection  fol¬ 
lowed  another  year  showed  no  more  definite  results. 
The  question  next  arose,  whether  the  variation  might 
not  be  due  to  the  varying  depths  at  which  the  tubers 
grew  in  the  soil,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  true  solu¬ 
tion.  Careful  tests  with  several  different  varieties, 
and  with  different  methods  of  culture,  carried  on 


through  two  consecutive  seasons,  showed  that  the 
tubers  that  grew  nearest  the  surface  of  the  soil,  were 
lowest  in  specific  gravity  ;  those  that  grew  deepest 
were  highest,  and  those  that  grew  in  the  intermediate 
depth  were  intermediate  in  specific  gravity.  This 
fact  suggested  that  the  temperature  of  the  soil  in 
which  the  tubers  grow,  may  have  an  influence  upon 
their  specific  gravity,  and  that  a  comparatively  cool 
temperature  favors  high  specific  gravity.  In  support 
of  this  view,  it  may  be  added  that  potatoes  grown  in 
level  culture,  averaged  higher  in  specific  gravity  than 
those  hilled,  and  tests  have  shown  that  level  soil 
usually  averages  lower  in  summer  temperature  than 
that  which  is  ridged. 

Potatoes  grown  closely  in  drills,  were  found  higher 
in  specific  gravity  than  those  grown  further  apart  in 
hills — the  more  largely  shaded  soil  of  the  drill  cult¬ 
ure  being  thereby  rendered  cooler.  The  commonly 
accepted  view  that  potatoes  grown  in  comparatively 
cool  climates,  are  usually  of  better  quality  than  those 
grown  in  warmer  climates,  is  supported  by  these  re¬ 
sults,  and  we  would  expect  that  mulching  potatoes 
during  the  hotter  part  of  the  season  in  the  warmer 
climates,  would  tend  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
tubers. 

The  market  value  of  potatoes  should  be  based  on 
their  specific  gravity.  There  is  no  reason  why  pota¬ 
toes  containing  but  12  per  cent  of  starch  should  sell  for 
as  much  per  bushel  as  those  containing  20  per  cent  ; 
yet  such  is  the  case  under  the  present  methods  of 
sale.  The  latter  are  worth  nearly  double  the  former 
for  food,  besides  being  more  desirable  in  every  way. 
Variations  as  great  as  this  in  the  specific  gravity  of 
potatoes,  are  not  unusual.  The  salt  test  admits  of  very 
easy  and  economical  application.  All  that  is  needed 
is  a  large  candy  jar  or  other  wide-mouthed,  capa¬ 
cious  glass  vessel,  a  hydrometer,  a  little  salt  and  a 
few  quarts  of  clean  water.  A  dozen  uninjured  tubers 
may  be  selected  as  a  sample,  washed  clean  and 
placed  in  the  standard  salt  solution,  which  will  at 
once  answer  the  question  as  to  their  average  specific 
gravity  and  consequent  food  value.  When  the  good 
time  comes  in  which  potatoes  are  sold  on  their  merits 
as  food,  rather  than  on  the  amount  of  bulk  that  they 
fill,  farmers  will  have  some  encouragement  to  pro¬ 
duce  tubers  that  contain  starch,  rather  than  those 
that  contain  water,  and  potatoes  will  be  more  used 
for  food,  because  their  food  value  and  palatability 
will  be  increased.  [prof.]  e.  s.  goff. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

A  “New  Carman  Potato.” 

C.  E.  K.,  North  Bennington,  Vt. — An  agent  for  a  seed  potato 
firm  said  that  he  could  get  Carman  No.  3  at  $5  per  bushel,  and 
that  they  had  No.  1,  3  and  4.  Ha,  ha  !  I  said  there  was  no  No.  4. 
Did  I  lie  ? 

Ans. — The  agent  did  not  tell  the  truth.  He  could 
not  get  the  Carman  No.  3  potato  at  $5  a  bushel.  We 
do  not  think  he  could  get  it  at  .$10  a  bushel — in  fact, 
we  doubt  if  he  could  get  it  at  all.  You  are  right,  there 
is  no  No.  4. 

Treating  Potatoes  for  Scab  ;  Weeders. 

G.  W.  If.,  Brewster,  N.  Y. — 1.  Is  corrosive  sublimate  injurious 
to  the  hands  of  those  handling  the  treated  seed  potatoes  ?  Can 
it  be  applied  with  safety  to  cut  seed  potatoes?  2.  Should 
Crimson  clover  be  sown  before  or  immediately  after  the  last 
cultivation  of  corn  ?  Would  it  pay  to  sow  it  when  the  land  is 
to  be  replowed  the  next  spring?  3.  Can  the  “  weeders,”  so  ex¬ 
tensively  advertised,  be  profitably  used  on  stony  or  cobbly 
ground  ?  Are  they  not  likely  to  tear  out  the  plants  where  hill 
culture  of  corn  or  potatoes  is  adopted  ?  Are  they  not  readily 
clogged'  with  the  litter  of  coarse  manure  or  weeds  not  plowed 
under  ?  Have  they  any  weak  points  that  farmers  need  to  know  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Not  as  generally  used,  unless  the  hands 
are  badly  chapped  or  cut.  If  the  potatoes  are  shov¬ 
eled  in  and  out  of  the  water,  and  thoroughly  drained, 
there  will  be  little  trouble.  No,  it  is  not  safe  to  treat 
the  cut  tubers.  2.  Our  preference  would  be  to  sow 
after  the  cultivating,  and  then  roll  lightly.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  we  would  sow  before  cultivating.  We 
do  not  recommend  spring  sowing  of  this  clover.  3. 
The  original  “  weeder”  came  from  a  very  stony  coun¬ 
try.  Among  small  stones  they  do  fair  work,  but  with 
bowlders  or  large  flat  stones,  a  smoothing  harrow 
will  do  better.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
little  injury  is  done  to  growing  crops  by  these  tools. 
They  act  like  a  rake  to  gather  trash,  but  are  so  light 
that  a  slight  lift  on  the  handles  will  clear  them.  Of 
course,  these  tools  do  their  best  work  on  smooth  land 
that  has  been  carefully  prepared.  They  are  not  in¬ 
tended  to  rake  stones  or  pulverize  clods — simply  to 
scratch  over  the  surface.  A  neighbor  used  our  weeder 


on  early  sw’eet  corn  and  on  potatoes  planted  on  corn 
stubble.  Ilis  criticism  was  that  where  sweet  corn 
was  planted  in  hills,  with  manure  in  the  hill,  the 
weeder  pulled  out  too  much  of  it.  lie  also  said  that 
it  pulled  up  and  gathered  too  many  of  the  old  com 
roots.  We  think  the  latter  trouble  could  have  been 
prevented  by  lifting  on  the  handles. 

Rolling  Land  for  Potatoes. 

J.  C.,  Cambridge,  Mil. — Does  The  R.  N.-Y.  advocate  rolling  pota¬ 
toes  after  planting?  Knowing  that  it  objects  to  packing  the  soil, 
I  am  uncertain  how  it  regards  the  roller. 

Ans. — No,  we  do  not.  One  great  principle  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.’s  trench  system  of  potato  culture,  is  to  keep 
the  soil  as  loose  and  friable  as  possible.  To  roll  the 
soil,  would  upset  just  the  effect  we  wish  to  produce. 
The  roller  is  very  useful  on  many  crops — like  grass 
seeds  or  grain.  These  seeds  are  planted  very  shallow. 
Hy  firmly  compacting  the  soil,  we  get  a  level  surface, 
the  earth  is  pressed  close  to  the  seeds,  and  moisture  is 
brought  to  the  surface  to  assist  germination.  We 
think  that  many  lots  of  Crimson  clover  seed  failed  to 
start  last  summer  because  the  surface  was  not  firmly 
packed.  In  plowing  a  sod,  too,  the  roller  is  useful  in 
firming  the  soil,  and  thus  enabling  the  sod  to  hold 
moisture  better.  With  potatoes,  however,  the  object 
is  to  leave  the  soil  open  and  loose.  As  the  tuber 
forms  in  the  soil,  it  is  evident  that  close  packing  is  not 
desirable. 

The  Black  Paris  Muskmelon. 

A.  S.,  Kingston,  N.  J.— I  believe  that  Tub  R.N.-Y.  recommended 
the  large  Black  Paris  muskmelon  as  the  best.  I  expect  to  plant 
quite  a  big  crop  of  melons,  and  wish  the  very  best  variety. 

Ans. — No,  we  do  not  recommend  the  Black  Paris 
muskmelon  as  the  best.  We  tried  it  last  season  for 
the  first.  The  vines  were  exceedingly  prolific  of  the 
largest  muskmelons  we  have  ever  raised— too  large, 
pirhaps,  to  be  profitable  as  a  market  variety.  Some  of 
them  weighed  14  pounds — about  13  inches  long,  and  10 
inches  short  diameter.  The  quality  is  not  the  best, 
but  really  excellent  for  so  large  a  melon.  Better  try 
the  Hackensack,  Jenny  Lind,  Christiana,  Emerald 
Gem,  Miller  Cream.  Study  the  different  catalogues 
advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Strawberries  and  Crimson  Clover  for  New  Hampshire. 

M.  B.  S„  Wilton,  N.  If.— 1.  Name  three  or  four  of  the  best  early 
strawberries  (perfect  flowering)  for  successful  growing  on  rather 
light,  sandy  loam,  or  pine  plain  land  in  southern  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  2.  Will  Crimson  clover  do  well  in  this  latitude  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  mention  Rio,  Shuster’s  Gem 
and  Heder  Wood.  For  later,  we  would  mention  Brandy¬ 
wine,  Charles  Downing  and  Sharpless.  2.  We  have 
not  received  any  reports  that  would  justify  us  in  say¬ 
ing  that  Crimson  clover  would  stand  your  winters. 

A  Treatment  for  Pear  Blight. 

Several  Subscribers.— Has  anything  been  discovered  that  will 
really  prevent  true  pear  blight? 

Ans. — No  method  of  preventing  pear  blight  has  yet 
been  discovered.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is 
judiciously  and  thoroughly  to  prune  it  out.  Mr.  M. 
B.  Waite,  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Pathology  at 
Washington,  is  now  at  work  on  this  bacterial  disease, 
and  will  doubtless  give  us  more  definite  knowledge  of 
this  mysterious  blight  in  the  near  future.  m.  v.  s. 

What  Part  of  Corn  Ears  for  Seed  ? 

,/.  II.  J.,  Netawaka,  Kan. — When  shelling  corn  for  seed,  does 
it  pay  to  reject  the  butts  and  tips,  and  save  only  the  middle  of  the 
ears  ? 

Ans. — About  10  years  ago,  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  then  directed  by  Dr.  Sturtevant,  made 
some  careful  experiments  to  determine  this  question. 
Other  stations  and  individuals  have  done  the  same 
thing.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  from  these 
experiments,  that  it  does  not  pay  to  remove  the  butt 
and  tip  kernels  from  the  ear  saved  for  seed. 

Lawn  Grasses,  Dwarf  Pears,  etc. 

l  Subscriber,  Connecticut. — 1.  Would  June  grass  and  Red-top,  half 
and  half,  make  a  good  mixture  for  a  lawn?  If  not,  will  The  R. 
N.-Y.  give  a  formula  for  a  good  mixture,  and  also  advise  about 
sowing  it?  2.  Does  it  pay  to  plant  dwarf  pears,  or  would  one  better 
plant  standards  and  wait  a  little  longer  for  the  fruit  ?  3.  What 
variety  of  dent  corn  would  The  R.  N.-Y.  advise  me  to  raise  in  this 
section  (northern  Connecticut)  ?  The  soil  is  a  rather  light,  sandy 
loam. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  either  or  both.  Red-top  germinates 
much  sooner  than  Blue  grass,  but  it  does  not  make  a 
sufficient  growth  to  interfere  with  the  latter.  In  our 
experience,  we  may  hardly  say  which  we  would  pre¬ 
fer  if  only  one  were  sown.  On  high,  dry  land,  per¬ 
haps  the  Blue  grass  would  be  preferable  :  in  low  lands, 
Red-top.  These  two  grasses  are  the  basis — the  stand¬ 
bys  of  all  the  high-priced  lawn  mixtures.  If  both 
kinds  be  used,  half  and  half  of  each  would  be  about 
right,  as  either  weighs  about  14  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
We  would  sow  not  less  than  three  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  after  sowing  half  one  way  and  raking  it  in,  we 
would  sow  the  other  half  crosswise,  rake  it  in,  and 
then  roll.  2.  Yes,  it  does,  and  it  does  not.  There  are 
a  few  kinds  of  pears  that  do  admirably  upon  quince 
stock  ;  and  come  into  bearing  years  before  the  stand¬ 
ards.  For  a  permanent  pear  orchard,  we  would  cer¬ 
tainly  prefer  the  standards  ;  but  it  has  always  seemed 
to  us  economy  to  plant  between  the  standards,  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  of  dwarfs  which  aie  known  to  do  well 
as  such.  As  for  instance,  Anjou,  Angouleme,  Bartlett, 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Lawrence  and  others.  Large  crops 
of  pears  will  be  borne  by  these  before  the  standards 
come  into  bearing.  As  soon  as  the  dwarfs  and  stand¬ 
ards  interfere,  the  former  could  be  destroyed.  3, 
Queen  of  the  Prairie  or  some  of  its  modifications, 
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Brazilian  Flour  Corn  for  Fodder. 

J.  O.  J.,  Swan,  Tenn.— What  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
opinion  of  Brazilian  Flour  corn,  as  a  fodder  plant, 
as  well  as  for  grain  ? 

Ans. — We  have  tried  this  corn  thor¬ 
oughly  ;  it  will  not  prove  of  value  as  a 
fodder  corn,  because  the  stalks  are  too 
hard,  and  the  leafy  growth  comparatively 
light.  Though  several  ears  are  borne  to 
a  stalk,  they  are  small,  and  we  doubt 
whether  it  will  yield  as  much  as  the 
popular  varieties  of  field  corn.  The  only 
thing  to  be  said  in  its  favor  is  that  the 
grain  makes  an  excellent  meal. 

Unknown  Apples;  Phosphoric  Acid,  Etc. 

0.  W.  K.,  East  Taunton ,  Mass.— I  was  much 
pleased  at  the  reference  made  to  the  Marigold 
apple  by  C.  P.  Augur  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  16. 
It  has  been  grown  here  for  many  years,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  dessert  fruit.  It  is  a  good 
Keeper,  crisp  and  juicy,  in  eating  condition  from 
December  1  to  April  1,  after  which  time  it  loses 
flavor.  Another  good  apple  here  is  called  the 
David,  a  yellowish,  medium-sized,  white-fleshed 
variety,  a  good  keeper,  specimens  keeping  until 
June  without  extra  care;  in  condition  for  cooking 
or  eating  from  September  1  until  June.  With  fair 
cultivation,  the  trees  bear  regularly  and  abund¬ 
antly.  Why  is  it  not  a  good  idea  for  farmers  to 
paint  the  baskets  in  use  on  the  farm  ?  Would 
they  not  be  likely  to  last  longer,  thereby  making 
a  saving?  Which  is  the  best  and  cheapest  source 
of  phosphoric  acid,  bone  dust  or  South  Carolina 
rock  ? 

Ans. — We  are  glad  to  hear  of  these 
promising  local  apples.  We  believe  in 
painting  baskets.  We  think  the  last  two 
articles  in  Primer  Science  answer  this 
question. 

What  is  a  Seedling  Fruit  ? 

R.  E.  B.,  Tidioute,  Pa. — 1.  Why  do  growers  bud 
peach,  plum  and  other  trees  ?  Do  they  not  come 
true  from  seed  ?  I  have  been  informed  that  they 
do.  The  peach  Jersey  Pride,  advertised  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  is  a  seedling,  so  says  the  grower.  He  says 
that  there  was  at  first  only  one  tree.  How  did  he 
propagate— plant  the  pits,  or  bud  on  common 
stock  ?  2.  Are  the  potato  eyes  sent  out  by  seeds¬ 

men,  as  sure  to  grow  as  whole  tubers  or,  at  least, 
large  pieces  ?  3.  Will  cuttings  from  currant 

bushes  grow  and  do  well  if  stuck  in  the  ground  in 
the  spring  ? 

Ans. — 1.  A  few  kinds  of  peaches  are 
reproduced,  or  nearly  so,  from  seeds  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Usually 
seedlings  differ  more  or  less.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  budding  or  grafting.  The 
word  “seedling”  is  often  used  incor¬ 
rectly.  The  original  seedling  tree — that 
is  the  tree  raised  from  seed — is  a  true 
seedling.  Trees  propagated  from  the 
seedling  tree  by  cuttings,  grafts  or  buds, 
are  not  seedlings.  Again  the  word  seed¬ 
ling  may  be  applied  appropriately  to  a 
potato  only  when  the  potato  is  grown 
from  true  seed  the  first  year.  2.  No. 
Still  if  properly  cut  with  plenty  of  flesh 
and  not  until  spring,  we  would  take  the 
chances.  3.  Yes.  Make  the  cuttings  six 
inches  long,  plant  them  in  mellow  soil 
nearly  perpendicular,  leaving  only  one 
eye  out  of  the  soil. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  for  Feeding  and  Fertilizing. 

A.  L.  S.,  Charlotte,  Vt.—l  have  seen  that  The 
r.  n.-Y.  does  not  recommend  feeding  cotton-seed 
meal  without  ensilage.  Not  many  farmers,  com¬ 
paratively,  have  ensilage,  while  at  the  present 
time,  cotton-seed  meal  is  the  cheapest  feed  on  the 
market.  I  have  been  feeding  it  for  over  two 
months  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  and  four  of  bran  per  day,  to  each  cow,  and 
can  see  no  bad  results  ?  Are  there  likely  to  be 
any  not  apparent  ?  A  neighbor  who  has  fed  it 
considerably,  says  that  he  will  guarantee  to  put 
a  cow  on  four  quarts  per  day,  without  bad  results, 
by  a  gradual  increase.  What  I  especially  wish  to 
know  is,  would  it  be  advisable  to  use  cotton-seed 
meal  instead  of  phosphate  on  corn,  potatoes  and 
oats  ?  I  have  12  acres  of  land  to  be  sowed  to  oats 
this  spring,  and  seeded  with  Timothy  and  a 
strong  mixture  of  clover.  I  have  no  manure  for 
it,  and  it  is  situated  so  far  from  my  buildings  as 
to  make  the  hauling  very  expensive  if  I  had.  I 
intend  to  sow  about  400  pounds  of  phosphate  per 
acre.  Can  I  substitute  cotton-seed  meal  for  phos¬ 
phate  and  obtain  as  good  results  ?  You  give  the 
fertilizing  value  of  cotton  seed  at  $27.25  per  ton ; 
it  can  be  bought  here  at  $19  or  less,  while  phos¬ 
phates  range  from  $26  to  $32  or  more,  with  their 
fertilizing  values  as  per  experiment  station  re¬ 
ports,  at  about  $2  less  than  the  price  per  ton. 

Ans. — We  find  a  number  of  dairymen 
feeding  cotton-seed  meal  with  bran. 
Some  of  them  report  good  results,  while 
others  complain  of  trouble  in  the  cows’ 
udders  and  teats.  Dark-colored,  dam¬ 
aged  meal  is  almost  sure  to  cause  trouble. 
Bran  is  somewhat  laxative  in  its  effects, 
and  if  pains  are  taken  to  keep  the  cow’s 
bowels  open,  it  may  be  safe  to  feed 


heavily  of  *  cotton-seed  meal;  but  our 
own  experience  is  against  it,  unless 
some  laxative  food  is  given  with  it.  This 
meal  is  now  by  far  the  cheapest  sub¬ 
stance  for  feeding  cows  or  plants.  We 
would  certainly  use  it  in  preference  to 
other  forms  of  organic  nitrogen  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  home  mixture.  On  page  139,  Prof. 
Voorhees  suggested  1,000  pounds  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  G50  of  dissolved  South 
Carolina  rock,  and  350  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  ,  as  a  good  mixture  for  potatoes.  As 
explained  under  Primer  Science,  we 
would  add  some  nitrate  of  soda  to  this. 
For  corn  and  oats,  we  would  use  100 
pounds  less  cotton-seed  meal  and  100 
pounds  more  muriate,  in  a  general  way, 
this  will  answer,  unless  you  have  experi¬ 
mented  enough  to  know  that  your  soil 
needs  more  or  less  of  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid. 

Something  More  About  Plaster. 

J.  W.  0.,  Hillsboro,  111. — 1.  What  is  the  value  of 
ground  gypsum  compared  with  other  fertilizers, 
either  as  a  plant  food  or  in  its  action  on  the  soil  ? 
2.  Is  it  of  any  value  to  attract  atmospheric  gases 
from  the  air,  as  some  claim  it  to  be  ?  3.  Is  it 
worth  $6  per  ton  delivered  at  our  railroad  station? 
4.  What  should  a  good  potato  fertilizer  analyze  ? 

Ans. — If  you  had  read  Primer  Science 
carefully  you  would  not  need  to  ask 
these  questions.  Gypsum  is  a  sulphate 
of  lime  (see  page  172).  It  has  no  special 
value  as  a  direct  fertilizer,  but  is  of  im¬ 
portance  because  of  the  fact  that  when 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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w  A  rampant  free-flowering  vine,  covering  quickly,  porch, 
i  wall  or  trellis.  It  has  grown  two  inches  in  24  hours,  ami 
^  when  in  bloom,  bears  25  to  50  of  the  immense  odd  shaped 
0  flowers,  shown  above  at  one  time.  These  when  open, 
T  measure  12  by  18  inches,  not  including  the  tail-like 

•  appendage  2  1-2  feet  long.  This  remarkable  plant  attract- 
A  ed  thousands  of  people  at  Washington  Park  last  summer. 
T  Mr.  F.  Kanst,  head  gardener  of  that  Park  says:  “It 

•  should  grow  out-doors  as  readily  as  a  pumpkin.  The  only 
X  trouble  would  be  that  when  it  begins  to  bloom  in  a  high 
{  wind  the  geese  will  begin  to  fly.”  Good  Plants,  each,  60c. 
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No.  1.-  5  Good  Roses,  25c. 

No.  2.-  4  New  Chrysanthemums,  25c. 

No.  3.-15  pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  assorted,  25c. 
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Our  Big  BARGAIN  CATALOGUE  is  .just  a  little  bit 
better  than  some  others.  WE  SELL  MOST  KINDS  OF 
SEEDS  AT  3  CENTS  PER  PACKET,  half  price  of  others. 

Our  Catalogue  is  expensive,  but  we  mail  it  free  with 
every  order.  Write  to-day,  east  or  west,  prompt  service 
from  the  two  great  centers.  We  surely  save  you  money. 
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NEW  YORK,  26  Barclay  St.  88  State  St.,  CHICAGO. 


^ gP>PA  Plants,  etc.  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
I  KFF  \  We  offer  a  full  line  of  the  best  at  Bot- 
■  *  *  ™  tom  Price.  Write  now  for  Catalogue 
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Crimson  Rambler  Rose-^J8^^/. 
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Largest  and  choicest  collections  in  America, 

FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

-  Prepare  your  lists  now,  and  send  for  estimates. 
Write  for  New  Catalogue,  beautifully  illustrated.  Free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

flOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY  AGO. 
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We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

I  PEACH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES  1 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 
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USHELS 

OF  PEACHES 


All  stork  guaranteed  Healthy, 
Thrifty  a>  <1  free  from  disease. 


EVERY  YEAR 


CAN  BE  CROWN 

ANYWHERE 

by  anybody  by  planting  _  L  _ 

CROSBY,  the  New 

Hardy,  Frost  Proof  Peach.  For  more  information  abotP 
this  and  OTHER  FRUITS  THAT  PAY,  send  for 
our  new  catalogue,  also  list  6  c  Plums,  Cherries,  &c. 

Hardy,  Healthy,  Thrifty,  Productive. 

The  ROGERS  NURSERY  C0„  Box  1 02  ffloorestown,  N.  I 
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SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES, | 
Ornamentals,  Crates  and  Baskets.! 

The  largest  variety,  the  most  valuable  specialties,! 
the  latest  novelties.  All  illustrated  and  described  in  E 
our  NEW  CATALOGUE.  Also  the  famous 

Timbrell  Eldorado! 

STRAWBERRY  BLACKBERRY  j 

1“  They  SURPASS  all  others,”  saysf 

H  E.  S.  Cabman  of  Rural  New  Yorker  and  H.  E.  Vandeman,  U.  S.  Dept.  Buy  direct.: 

=  DON’T  PAY  DOUBLE  PRICES. 

i  REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 

HiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiitiiiiiimiiimimiimiiiiiiiiimiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiirfiiiiiiiimmumuimiimmiiiiiiiimiimiimiiiimimiiiiimiiR 


Wise  the  man  who  buys  the  best  and  hardiest  plants. 
AND  Otherwise,  the  man  who  don’t.  Be  wise  and  send  for  free  illus- 

_  w  w _ "  _  trated  catalogue  of  the  largest  and  best  stock  of  hardy  and 

f  )  "T  /  ,1  I - D  \A/l  O  f*~  vigorous  growing  PI, ANTS,  TREES  and  VINES  in  this 

N— ^  1  rt  #  \  ¥1 1/OC  country.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


WISE 


ardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Evergreens,  Fruits  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials. 

The  finest  general  assortment  of  Hardy  Ornamental  Plants  in  America.  200-page  illustrated  descriptive 
catalogue  on  application.  Plans  and  estimates  furnished.  Send  your  list  of  needs  for  special  rates. 
THE  READING  NURSERY,  JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Proprietor,  READING,  MASS. 


TRIAL 

SETS 


OF  CHOICE 
PLANTS, BULBS 
AND  FRUITS 


$1.40  Prepaid  by  Mail  for  only 


50c. 


’he  Modern  Chrysanthemum  is  the  crowning  glory  of  autumn  flowers. 

_ Exhibition  Set  is  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  cheapness.  Planted  out  or 

grown  in  pots  or  boxes  they  will  make  a  magnificent  show  This  set  and 
those  that  follow  are  offered  to  induce  you  to  try  our  goods,  confident  if 
you  do  so  once  their  superiority  will  make  you  a  constant  customer. 
Abridged  descriptions  of  sorts  in  Our  Exhibition  Set.  E.  Molyneaux, 
rich  deep  bronze,  petals  of  great  length,  noblest  of  its  class.  Harry  E. 
Widner,  deep  golden  yellow.  Joey  Hill,  deep  cardinal  red,  immense 
size  Prest.  YVm.  R.  Smith,  beautiful  clear  flesh  pink,  perfectly  dou¬ 
ble.  Miss  Kate  Brown,  pure  white,  very  early,  fully  six  inches  across. 
Ivory,  snow  white,  exquisite  form.  Gloriosum,  canary  yellow,  petals 
gracefully  curved  and  twisted  Charity,  bright  rosy  carmine.  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  delicate  pink  shading, 
flowers  very  large.  Xivius,  a  grand  snow  white  variety,  with  incurved  centre  and  reflexeef  outer  petals. 

ORDER  THESE  SETS  BY  THE  LETTERS  AND  NUMBERS. 

Set  YJ — 2 elegant  Palms,  strong  plants,  2sorts..50cl 


II — 4  superb  French  faunas.  4  sorts . 50c 

K.— 10  large  flowered  Geraniums,  10  sorts. .50c 
L— 30  fine  Gladioli,  ail  flowering  bulbs  ...  ,50c 
N— 10  Tuberoses,  double  sorts  all  flowering  50c 

O—lO  flowering  plants  all  different . 50c 

P— <>  Hardy  Ornamental  Shrubs,  0  sorts . 50c 

Q— 6  hardy  Climbing  Vines,  (i  sorts . 50c 

F  -10  Lovely  Carnation  Pinks,  10  sorts. ...50c 

M— 0  Fuchsias,  6  sorts,  and  2  Begonias 50c 

It— 8  Hardy  Boses,  fine  assortment,  8  kinds. 50c 

S— (i  Choice  Begonias,  0  sorts . 50c 

T— 0  Hardy  Border  Plants,  Osorts . 50c 

W — 0  Perennial  Phlox,  (i  sorts . 50c 


Set  J— 10  Sorts  Lovely  Everblooming  Boses,  50c 
FRUIT  TREES,  ETC.  MAIL  SI25E. 

Set  103— 8  Peaches,  4 sorts . 50c 

“  104—8  Apple,  4  sorts . 60c 

“  105-2  Pear,  2  sorts,  2  Cherry,  2  sorts,...  .50c 

“  108-6  Grapes,  3  sorts, .  .50c 

“  107 — 8  Grapes,  all  Concords . 50c 

“  108— 4  Gooseberries,  4sorts . 50c 

“  100—10  Currants,  3  sorts . 50c 

“  1 1O—30  Raspberries,  5  sorts . 50c 

“  111— 50  Strawberries,  5  sorts . 50c 

“  113—1  each,  Japan  Chestnut  &  WalnutSOc 

“  1 13— 20  Blackberries,  4  sorts . 50c 

One  half  each  of  any  two  of  these  sets  50c„  3  sets  $1.25,  5  sets  $2.00. 

By  mail  postpaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Order  by  the  letters  and  the 
numbers  from  this  advertisement  NOW,  as  these  are  introductory  sets,  notin  catalogue,  an  Elegant 
Annual  of  168  pages,  which  will  be  sent  free  with  first  order.  If  none  of  these  sets  suit  you  and 
yon  want  anything  in  our  line  send  for  Catalogue,  Free.  About  (>0  pages  devoted  to  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  70  to  Plants,  and  the  balance  to  the  Cream  of  the  Fruits. 

EVERYTHING  OF  THE  BEST  FOR  ORCHARD,  VINEYARD,  LAWN, 
GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE  AND  CONSERVATORY.  MILLIONS  OF  TREES, 
SHRUBS,  VINES,  ROSES,  ETC. 

4lst  YEAR.  1,000  ACRES.  29  CREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  323  Painesviile,  0. 
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L ,  EVERGREENS. 

Jy  J  Largeststock  in  Amei> 
lea,  Including 
3  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
S  and  Douglas  Spruce 
$  of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees , 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

K,  DOUGLAS  4- SUNS, 
Waukegan,  Ill. 


J ^VERGREEKS l  ! 

Headquarters  for  all  varieties  and 
sizes  of  Hardy  Nursery  grown  ever¬ 
greens  and  ornamental  trees.  Prices 
1  the  lowest.  Six  $5.00  and  $10.00  bar- 
fu  gains.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

©Want  good  Local  Agent.  D.  HILL, 

S7ergreea  Specialist,  DUNDEE,  ILL, 


WHAT 


SHALL  I  PLANT?; 


SHALL  I! 
PLANT?! 


We  answer  these  questions  fully,  and  you  wills 
find  it  profitable  to  write  us.  You  cannot  find* 
1  better  or  lower  prices 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Rhododendrons, 
Roses,  Hardy  Perennials 

1  than  we  offer,  and  many  rare  novelties  hard  to  J 
'obtain.  Planting  Plans  and  Suggestions,  gratis,, 
|  with  unique  Catalogues  finely  illustrated  with, 
photogravures. 


250  Acres. 

|  Largest  Nursery  in 
New  England. 


Shady  Hill  Nursery  Co., 

102  State  St.,  Boston,  Mass.* 
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FARMERS’  CLUB. 

(CONTINUED.) 

put  near  to  ammonia  the  sulphur  and 
lime  in  the  gypsum  separate,  and  the 
sulphur  goes  to  form  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  It  also  performs  a  valuable 
service  in  the  soil  by  means  of  which 
small  portions  of  potash  are  made  avail¬ 
able.  It  does  not  absorb  “gases  from 
the  air,”  but  when  put  in  the  stable  or 
wherever  ammonia  is  escaping,  it  “fixes” 
this  valuable  gas  by  forming  the  sul¬ 
phate.  You  can  easily  make  it  worth  $6 
a  ton  by  using  it  in  the  stables.  We 
would  want  a  potato  fertilizer  contain¬ 
ing  about  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  nine 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  six  of  potash. 

What  Chemicals  With  Manure  ? 

C.  H.  0.,  Black  Hall,  Conn. — I  wish  to  plant  2)4 
acres  of  potatoes.  The  sod  was  plowed  last  year 
and  30  loads  of  manure  put  in  the  hill  for  corn.  I 
have  about  four  loads  of  fine  manure,  and  my  idea 
is  to  use  enough  chemicals  to  make  the  four  loads 
good  for  the  2)4  acres.  What  chemicals  shall  I 
get,  and  how  much  of  each  kind  ? 

Ans. — Such  a  small  amount  of  manure 
will  not  add  enough  plant  food  to  the  2  >4 
acres  to  make  much  difference  in  using 
the  chemicals.  We  would  use  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  least  as  good  as  those  recom¬ 
mended  by  Prof.  Phelps  on  page  240.  In 
these  mixtures  no  use  is  made  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  which  is  now  the  cheapest 
source  of  organic  nitrogen.  From  the 
table  printed  on  page  240  you  can  make 
up  a  mixture  substituting  cotton-seed 
meal  for  the  blood.  For  example,  in  No. 

4  of  Prof.  Phelps’s  mixtures,  you  can  use 
200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  and  500 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  and  150  each 
muriate  and  sulphate,  or  300  of  either 
one.  This  will  give  a  little  lower  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  but  on  your  soil  it  will 
probably  answer.  We  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  using  all  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
form  of  a  superphosphate,  hut  would 
prefer  part  of  it  in  the  form  of  fine  bone. 

A  White  Mold  on  Carrots. 

G.  W.  II.,  Orient,  N.  Y. — We  are  in  the  habit  of 
storing  1,000  or  more  bushels  of  carrots  in  our 
chill  room,  and  keeping  them  late  in  the  season 
for  later  use.  They  are  stored  in  bushel  boxes  to 
allow  a  free  circulation  of  air,  which  is  kept  cold 
by  ice.  We  notice  in  the  spring  that  a  white  mold 
begins  to  grow  upon  the  carrots,  and  also  upon 
the  boxes,  which  seems  to  hasten  decay.  Is  there 
any  way  that  the  germs  of  this  mold  can  be 
killed,  by  disinfectants,  or  the  introduction  of 
any  acid  vapor  which  would  not  injure  the 
carrots  ? 

Ans. — Our  fungologist  suggests  that 
crates  and  their  contents  he  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  (about  one 
pound  to  25  or  30  gallons  of  water)  be¬ 
fore  being  placed  in  cold  storage.  The 
dampness  of  the  air  in  the  room,  induced 
by  the  use  of  the  ice,  no  doubt,  facilitates 
the  growth  of  the  mold  or  fungus.  The 
fungologist  has  the  subject  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  perhaps  may  report  more 
definitely  later.  m.  y.  s. 

What  to  do  With  a  Dead  Horse. 

E.  J.  A.,  Went  Boxford,  Me. — How  can  I  make 
fertilizer  of  a  dead  horse  ?  Is  there  a  way  of 
using  quicklime  on  dead  animals  ?  How  soon 
could  the  compost  be  used  1 

Ans. — The  fertilizing  value  of  the 
horse  lies  in  the  bones  and  lean  meat. 
The  fat  is  of  no  value  as  a  fertilizer.  Let 
us  see  what  a  fertilizer  dealer  would  do 
to  make  that  horse  “available.”  It  would 
first  be  skinned,  and  then  the  meat  would 
be  cut  from  the  bones  as  far  as  practi¬ 
cable.  The  meat  would  then  be  boiled  to 
remove  the  fat  which  would  be  skimmed 
off  at  the  top  of  the  boiler.  The  chunks 
of  lean  meat  would  be  dried  and  ground 
up  fine,  and  sold  as  food  for  dogs  or 
poultry,  or  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  in  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  small  bits  of  meat  and  bone 
that  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
would  be  dried  and  ground,  and  sold  as 
tankage.  The  bones  would  be  boiled  in 
superheated  steam  to  remove  what  meat 
remained  on  them.  After  drying  they 
would  be  crushed  under  powerful  ham¬ 
mers,  and  ground  fine  in  great  mills.  The 
object  is,  1,  to  remove  the  fat  and,  2,  to 
grind  the  meat  and  bone  as  fine  as  pos¬ 
sible.  How  can  a  farmer  best  imitate 
this  process  with  ordinary  tools  and  con¬ 
trivances  ?  He  can  make,  at  best,  but  a 


poor  imitation.  Quicklime  will  hasten 
the  decay  of  the  animal,  but  there  will 
be  a  loss  of  nitrogen.  Our  way  would  be 
to  cut  the  carcass  up  as  fine  as  possible 
with  axes  and  sledges.  If  there  is  a  big 
kettle  anywhere  available,  boil  these 
chunks.  Skim  off  the  fat  for  axle  or 
soap  grease,  feed  the  softened  meat  to 
the  poultry  and  hogs  and  let  them  pick 
the  bones  clean.  If  you  can  get  wood 
ashes,  pack  the  broken  bones  in  a  box  or 
hogshead — a  layer  of  ashes  then  bones, 
then  more  ashes,  and  so  on  till  filled. 
Then  keep  it  well  moistened  with  urine, 
and  in  three  months  the  bones  will  be 
softened  so  that  they  can  be  crushed 
with  a  heavy  shovel  into  a  coarse  mass. 
In  cold  weather,  you  can  let  the  poultry 
pick  off  the  raw  meat,  or  you  can  put 
the  carcass  as  you  chop  it  up.  into  the 
manure  pile.  This  will  remove  most  of 
the  meat  and  soften  the  bones  somewhat, 
but  they  will  have  to  be  broken  up  and 
ground  or  treated  with  acid  or  potash 
before  being  of  much  value.  We  do  not 
advise  the  home  use  of  sulphuric  acid. 
There  is  no  way  to  hurry  this  operation. 
It  will  pay  to  save  the  feeding  value  of 
the  meat  if  possible. 

Use  of  Salt  and  Fish  Heads. 

C.  M.  0.,  Port  Sanilac,  Mich.— Is  it  profitable  to 
use  salt  on  orchards  ?  If  so,  how  much  ?  How 
about  fish  heads  and  cleanings  for  the  same  ? 
What  crops  would  be  most  benefited  by  such 
applications  ? 

Ans. — We  would  not  use  salt  on  or¬ 
chards  forthe  fruit.  It  is  good  for  aspara¬ 
gus  or  celery,  and  is  often  used  on  grass 
and  grain  crops  On  The  R.  N.-Y.  farm 
— near  the  ocean — salt  has  never  given 
good  results,  but,  back  from  the  sea 
coast,  it  is  often  recommended — chiefly 
because  it  seems  to  stiffen  the  straw  of 
grain.  Many  farmers  prefer  kainit  to 
other  forms  of  potash  because  they  think 
the  salt  in  it  is  useful  for  “holding  mois¬ 
ture”  in  time  of  drought.  “Fish  heads 
and  cleanings”  contain  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  but  no  potash.  Used 
alone,  they  would  be  likely  to  stimulate 
too  much  wood  growth.  We  would  pre¬ 
fer  them  on  a  crop  like  corn  or  vege¬ 
tables,  and  would  compost  them  with 
manure,  muck  or  some  form  of  potash 
before  using. 

Bliss  Triumph  Potato. 

C.  J.  N.,  Morantown,  Kan.— What  about  the 
Bliss  Triumph  potato,  its  history,  defects  and 
merits,  and  does  it  sail  under  any  other  name  ?  It 
is  said  to  have  come  from  Bermuda. 

Ans. — The  Bliss  Triumph  potato  was 
introduced  by  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  about 
12  years  ago.  Its  parentage  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  a  small  yielder,  of  medium¬ 
sized,  roundish  potatoes  of  the  Beach- 
blow  type.  The  skin  is  reddish,  the 
quality  very  good.  It  is  now  sold  under 
the  name  of  Stray  Beauty,  also. 

(Continued  on  page  254.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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The  Best  Fertilizers 

Produce  larg;e  crops,  maintain¬ 
ing  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To 
use  proper  fertilizer  materials 
is  of  first  importance  to  every 
grower  of  crops.  High-grade 
Bone  fertilizers  furnish  the 
cheapest  and  best  plant  food 
known,  and  no  one  can  afford  not 
to  use  them.  We  manufacture 
our  goods  to  supply  a  constant 
source  of  food  for  the  needs  of 
the  plants,  and  to  keep  up  a 
vigorous  growth.  You  will  have 
the  right  material  at  the  right 
time  by  using  our  goods. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  testimonials.  Agents 
wanted  in  sections  unoccupied. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Our  New  1895  Catalogue, 

tvith  beautifully  colored  plate,  truthful  Illustrations  of  select  ' 

FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

^SF  T.J.  DWYER,  SSS£-  CORNWALL,  N.  Y, 

CgSiy  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  ShtEk 

5  DOZEN  PLANTS  BY  MAIL  (assorted),  *I.OO.  /pf  \lt 

egTOtfcftilAtWMjBa  Berlin  (New),  81.00  Doz. ;  83.00  per  100;  810.00  per  1000. 

500,000  Asparagus  Boots.  20,000  Apple  Trees.  tltlf-sr  *  K 

20,000  Peaches,  Champion  and  Crosby.  £  K 

By  mail,  2  for  25  cts.;  5  for  50  eta.;  12  for  81.00  ;  100  for  80.00.  Wlireapiir 

Send  postal  for  20-page  catalogue.  Free  at  once.  ^ 

Greenville.  BERLIN  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 

A  Strawberry  Bed  for  $2,  1 

Five  Kinds,  Largest,  Earliest,  Latest,  Newest. 

By  mail  prepaid.  Good  plants.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed 

1  dozen  Epping . $0  50  ) 

1  dozen  Princeton  Chief  ..  35  1  The  five 

1  dozen  Marshall .  75  )  Dozen  ® 

1  dozen  Timbrell .  36  |  for  *2. 

Serry  Plants  ^Japao  Plums 

Honest  Descriptions,  1  No  Chromos, 

Honest  Goods.  No  Poor  or  Second- 

Honest  Prices.  |  hand  Stock. 

ree  Catalogue.  Q.  S.  BUTLER,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

1  dozen  Greenville .  35  J 

Any  of  the  following  25  cents  per  dozen:  Five  dozen 
for  $1  by  mail.  Dayton,  Beder  Wood,  Cumberland, 
Gandy,  lfaverland  Seedling,  Warfield,  Pearl,  Shusters  • 
Gem,  Smiths  Seedling,  Victor  Hugo  and  Van  Deman.  a 
If  you  mention  this  paper  when  sending  forour  cat-  i 
alogue  a  beautiful  colored  picture  will  be  Included,  c 
both  free.  WEST  JERSEY  NURSERY  COMPANY,  N 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

apan  Plums- Standard  Pears, 

nd  Peach  Trees.  If  you  Intend  to  plant,  send  for  our 
st.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant  for  prolit,  and  how  to 
ire  for  it,  with  price  of  trees.  HENRY  LUTTS 
iagara  River  Nurseries,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

1  nil  TDCCP  at  bottom  prices. 

tflliH  TREES 

S?  SPLENDID  and  TIMBRELL  1 

Strawberries  at  $1.50  per  100.  Loudon,  Sunset,  Rex  !" 
and  Kansas  Raspberries;  Eldorado  Blackberries;  f 
North  Star  Currants;  Grape  Vines  ;  Donald’s  1 
Elmira  Asparagus;  Seed  Potatoes  and  Fruit 
Trees.  All  standard  and  valuable  now  varieties  at 
lowest  living  prices.  We  will  mall  you.  postpaid,  two 
eyes  of  a  valuable  new  potato,  free,  If  you  name 
where  you  saw  this  advertisement,  extra,  with  orders. 
Catalogue  free  THE  CASSEL  NURSERIES, 

Covington,  Ohio.  q. 

*3r3(![on  Chestnut  Wood  ^ve  *«n«ire5 

°  bouring  trees. 

J.  L.  LOVETT,  Emilie,  Pa. 

Paragon  Chestnut 

rafted  Trees,  five  to  six  feet,  at  $1.25  each,  packed. 
Address  ENGLE  &  BRO.,  Marietta,  Pa. 

SUNNYSIDE  STRAWBERRY 

THE  NOVELTY  FOR  1895. 

At  the  Genova  Exp.  Sta.,  N.  Y.,  it  was  the  most  product-  1 
ive  berry.  Send  for  my  catalogue.  Finest  stock  In  New 
England.  50  varieties.  C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass.  J 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 
^arsons&SonsCo. 

Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  Ltt*' 

0  $20  per  1,000;  Brandywine.  $1  per  12,  $5  per  100 
Circular  free.  S.  II  WARREN.  Weston.  Mass.  I 

1 ACDDCDDICC  Gregg,  Palmer,  Souhegan, 
iHOl  DCnrllCO  $<>  per  M ;  Cuthbert.$7  per  M. 
Iso,  Jerseys  and  Cheshires. 

JACOB  HOMER,  New  Hamburg,  Pa. 

K  11  about  Strawberries,  low  prices,  and  a  true  picture 

H  of  Miller  Red  Baspberry  in  our  ’95  catalogue.  Send 
address  on  postal  at  once.  Slayinaker  &  Son,  Dover, Del  |j 

AQPRFQRY  PI  ANTQ  for sale.-ioo.ooo of 
HOlDLnn  1  iLHIl  1  o  the  latest  and  best 
irieties;  50  and  fiO  per  cent  ahead  at  the  New 
urk  State  Station  trial.  Address  CHAS.  MILLS, 
lirmount,  Onondaga  County.  N.  Y 

Vt! 

Great  American  Strawberry  Plants.  * 

The  largest,  finest  strawberry  grown.  I  grew  four 
acres  for  market.  Brings  more  money  per  quart  than 
any  other  variety.  Very  productive,  hardy,  perfect 
blossom.  Plants  $1  per  100;  $4  per  1.000. 

A.  JOHNSON.  Lincoln  Park.  N.  J. 

THE  SHELBY  GRAPE. 

See  !  Here  at  last  is  that  new  native  hybrid,  that  is 
early  as  Champion,  hardy  as  Concord,  and  ranks 
th  Delaware.  Price,  50c. ;  2  year,  75c.  Send  to 

D.  S.  MARVIN,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

w 

BARGAIN  No.  1 

BY  EXPRESS  FOR  $2. 

Five  new  varieties  fruit  trees,  5  to  6  feet;  20  Mills  * 

Raspberry,  new,  best;  50  Parker  Earle,  3  Brandywine,  ' 

3  Marshall,  0  Enhance,  12  Princess, 6  Timbrell,  1  Japan 
Wineberry,  2  North  Star  Currant.  The  $2  must  reach 
me  on  or  before  April  5;  after  that  date  your  money  i 
will  be  returned.  This  Is  a  special  offer.  c 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

GRAPE  VINES 

®  *  ■  ■■■  Small  Fruits. 

ill  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality.  AVarrnnted 
rue.  Lowest  rates.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 

T.S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  PKEDONIA,  N.  Y. 

Cfinnn  Foot  cutting  Snyder  and  Kittatlnny  Black-  M 
JUUUU  berry  Plants,  $6  per  M.  10000  Timbrell  Straw-  j 

berry  Plants,  $0  per  M.  W.  A.  FREED,  Homewood,  Pa.  % 

T\ 

|  W  1  I  have  for  sale  100  bushels  Improved 

1  1  A#  III  Golden  Beauty,  carefully  selected 
lUnil  Seed  Corn,  at  Grange  prices.  Peck, 
50c.;  half  bushel,  75c.;  bushel,  $1.50. 
to  bushels  or  more,  bag  included,  $1.25  per  bushel 
o.  b.  at  Robesonia.  Order  early. 

EDWARD  K.  ROIIN,  Robesonia,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Strawberry  Plants - 

J  year  roots,  at  $2.50  per 

M.  Price  list  free.  A.  J.  McMATH,  Onley,  Va. 

ue 

RICKLEY  COMFREY 

r  100,  by  exp.  F.  E.  BLODGETT,  Suncook,  N.  H. 

SEND  5TAr.eC 

FOR  ? 

aud  catalogue  ^ 

fl &1AM0HB  PACKAGE 

if  Rochester,  A 

18  Furnace  Street,  [\|.Y  _ ./g'A'A.r  -.leA. 

RE  VOL  UTION  IN  STRA  WBERR  Y  GRO  WING. 

Di«v  A  Your  success  in  growing  straw- 
Ulll  DIE  V  berries  depends  upon  the  right 

O  varieties,  our  DIG  6  collection: 

nnllorfinn  Rio,  Cyclone,  Aroma,  Tennessee, 
UUI  IvwllUII  No  Name  and  Iva/nlwe,  after  years 
of  trial  by  our  Experiment  Stations  and  hundreds  of 
others  are  pronounced  to  be  the  best.  After  trial  you 
will  discard  others.  If  you  want  the  best,  send  for 
the  largest  straw  berry  catalogue  published,  and  make 
you  a  line  selection;  over  100  varieties.  Headquarters 
for  Lady  Thompson,  in  10,000  lots. 

THOMPSON’S  SONS,  Rio  Vista,  Va. 

THE  COOLEY  CREAMER 

Unquestionably  occupies  first  position  in  appa¬ 
ratus  for  setting  milk  to  raise  the  cream.  Send 
for  our  special  catalogue  about  it. 


IN  “  BABCOCKING  ” 


if  you  wish  to  secure  good 
results,  you  must  have  a  staunch,  reliable  and 
accurate  machine,  obtainable  in  a 

V.  F.  M.  BABCOCK  TESTER. 

Send  for  our  special  book  thoroughly  covering  the  ground 
of  Babcock  Testing. 

YERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 
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Payment  for  Skilled  Farm  Labor. 

F.  C.  J.,  Hastings,  Neb. — “What  is 
tne  true  secret  of  the  fact  that  the  town 
gives  skilled  labor  better  opportunities 
than  the  country?” — Page  56,  The  It. 
N.-Y.,  January  26,  1895. 

Because  city  and  town  business  men 
appreciate  ability,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  a  fair  compensation  for  it,  while  the 
great  majority  in  the  country  are  un¬ 
willing  to  give  any  more  for  skilled 
labor  than  the  “  usual  price  ”  for  usual 
labor.  I  have  not  always  lived  in  the 
country,  and  have  been  in  cities  a  few 
times  since  I  became  a  farmer,  and 
know  of  instances  where  “skilled  work¬ 
men,”  without  other  capital,  have  been 
made  equal  partners  in  business  where 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  placed 
against  knowledge.  But  how  few 
farmers  there  are  who  are  willing  to 
give  more  than  the  “  usual  terms.” 

I  was  in  correspondence  with  a  well- 
to-do  farmer  in  western  New  York, 
whom  I  knew  to  be  more  progressive 
than  the  most  of  farmers  in  his  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  and  who  wished,  for 
various  reasons,  to  let  his  farm  stocked 
with  sheep,  where  the  raising  of  “  hot¬ 
house  lambs”  is  a  leading  specialty. 
When  asked  his  terms,  this  reply  came : 
“Farms  a^e  rented  here  on  this  basis:  The 
renter  furnishes  teams  and  tools,  does 
the  work,  pays  half  the  taxes,  furnishes 
half  the  seed,  pays  for  half  the  thrash¬ 
ing,  fertilizers,  twine,  grass  seed,  etc., 
and  feeds  his  teams  on  his  own  grain 
and  hay  ;  keeps  so  much  fence  in  repair, 
the  owner  furnishing  material ;  markets 
all  produce,  and  has  one  half  of  the 
proceeds.  You  would  be  supposed  to 
buy  one-half  interest  in  the  stock — 
sheep  and  cattle — either  paying  cash,  or 
paying  interest  on  one-half  of  the  ap¬ 
praised  value  until  paid  for.”  I  know  of 
some  good,  improved  farms,  of  course  not 
so  well  improved  as  his  must  be  for  his 
leading  specialty,  being  rented  for  one- 
half  of  the  crops  marketed,  the  renter 
furnishing  all  labor,  teams,  tools,  seed, 
etc.,  but  having  no  stock  but  his  own  to 
care  for;  and  others  for  $2.50  per  acre, 
cash,  either  of  which  is  much  preferable 
to  having  it  stocked,  and  only  deriving 
the  benefit  from  one’s  own  stock,  and 
still  caring  for  twice  what  one  owns. 

The  right  way  to  let  such  a  farm,  is  to 
let  the  capital  invested  in  farm  and  im¬ 
provements  equal  the  manager,  or  the 
interest  on  that  capital  equal  the  year's 
labor  of  the  manager,  each  furnishing 
one-half  of  the  working  capital,  which 
represents  teams,  tools,  stock,  seed,  feed, 
and  all  expenses  of  labor  other  than  the 
manager’s,  and  sharing  alike  in  profit 
and  loss.  If  nothing  was  made,  it 
would  certainly  be  no  worse  for  the 
owner  to  lose  the  interest  on  his  per¬ 
manent  capital,  than  for  the  manager  to 
lose  his  year's  labor.  Or,  if  the  owner 
furnished  the  farm, stocked  and  equipped, 
the  manager  should  furnish  all  labor, 
and  should  have  one-half  the  profits,  if 
any.  But  if  loss  occur,  the  manager 
would  lose  his  own  time,  and  the  amount 
paid  out  for  labor  would  balance  the 
loss  on  the  working  capital. 

Of  course  it  will  not  do  to  let  the 
usual  tenant  have  the  management  of 
such  a  farm,  even  on  much  more  than 
unusually  favorable  terms  for  the  owner 
than  the  “usual  terms”  under  which 
the  usual  farm  is  rented.  But  a  person 
capable  of  managing  such  a  farm,  is  not 
usually  confined  to  one  business,  and  if 
a  fair  compensation  cannot  be  had  in  his 
chosen  occupation,  he  can  and  will  adapt 
himself  to  other  lines  of  business,  where 
intelligence  and  ability  are  willingly 
paid  a  fair  compensation.  In  some  of 
those  “neighborhoods  where  agriculture 
is  at  a  very  low  ebb,”  the  inhabitants 
who  have  capital,  might  improve  then- 
farms,  earn  a  fair  interest  on  their  in¬ 


vestment,  help  some  one  to  help  himself, 
and  raise  agriculture  to  a  higher  plane, 
and  make  it  indeed  “The  most  noble,  the 
most  useful  and  the  most  healthful  work 
of  man”  by  inducing  some  skilled  and 
progressive  farmer  to  employ  business 
methods,  by  giving  something  more  than 
the  “usual  terms.” 

A  Cement  Hen  Fountain. 

G.  R.  B.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. — In  a  very 
large,  tin  pan,  I  put  about  1%  inch  of 
Portland  cement  and  sand  (one-quarter 
cement  to  three-quarters  sand)  and  after 
it  had  set  three  or  four  hours,  put  a 
round,  wooden  butter  bowl  in  the  middle 
and  filled  it  up  to  the  top  of  the  pan  with 
the  same  material  ;  keeping  a  weight  in 
the  bowl  so  that  it  would  not  float  on 
the  cement.  After  three  or  four  daj  s,  I 
took  out  the  bowl  and  applied  a  thin 
coating  of  cement  and  sand,  equal  parts, 
to  give  a  smooth,  finishing  coat  smooth¬ 
ing  it  off  with  a  saucer — as  a  trowel  is 
flat  and  not  shaped  right  to  work  on  a 
concave  surface.  The  cement  and  sand 
must  be  thoroughly  mixed  dry,  and  only 
enough  wet  up  to  be  used  at  the  time. 
I  have  water  constantly  dripping  from  a 
very  small  stopcock,  in  each  chicken 
yard  into  one  of  these  vessels,  which 
from  their  shape  can  be  cleaned  out  in  a 
few  seconds,  without  removing  or  lift¬ 
ing. 

Crimson  Beat  Zero  in  Ohio. 

E.  M.  G.,  Birmingham,  O. — Two  weeks 
ago,  I  thought  of  reporting  the  condition 
of  my  plot  of  Crimson  clover  ;  then  the 
snow  had  mostly  disappeared,  and  winter 
seemed  to  have  left  us.  But  since  then, 
we  liaye  been  having  good,  snug  winter 
weather.  Most  of  the  weather  since 
January  1,  has  been  severe,  with  little 
snow  to  protect  The  Crimson  clover — 
four  acres,  15  pounds  par  acre — was  part 
of  it  sown  the  last  of  July  in  standing 
corn  after  a  little  shower.  Then  the 
drought  struck  us,  and  the  rest  of  the 
piece  was  sown  with  about  one  bushel 
of  oats  per  acre  after  the  rains  came  the 
latter  part  of  September.  The  first  sow¬ 
ing  did  not  show  itself  until  that  time, 
but  came  up  and  grew  right  along  better 
than  the  last  sowing.  It  went  into  win¬ 
ter  looking  pretty  small  to  stand  much 
zero  weather  ;  but  it  has  come  through 
looking  fully  as  well  as  it  did  when  win¬ 
ter  set  in.  I  can't  see  that  the  oats  did 
any  good,  but  shall  watch  it  closely  to 
see  how  it  stands  the  rough  weather  we 
usually  have  from  now  on. 

A  Home  Mixer  in  Maryland. 

F.  E.  M.,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. — I  have 
been  mixing  my  own  fertilizer  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  find  that  it  pays,  as  I  can 
mix  a  ton  for  $18  or  $20  that  the  dealers 
sell  here  for  $28  or  more.  I  mix  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Pounds. 

500  dried  ground  fish  11  per  cent  ammonia,..  $7.50 


240  muriate  potash .  4.80 

1,260  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock .  8.15 

2.000  $20.45 


I  weigh  the  materials,  and  put  each  in 
separate  piles.  I  first  put  down  a  layer 
of  rock,  then  of  fish  and  then  muriate  of 
potash,  running  all  the  materials  through 
a  sieve— a  wheat  riddle  will  do.  Any 
outhouse  that  has  a  tight  board  floor  will 
do  to  mix  in.  I  have  a  house  built  for 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Spring  is  Here 

And  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  spring 
medicine,  because  it  is  the  best  blood 
purifier.  It  removes  the  impurities, 
accelerates  the  circulation,  and,  by  put¬ 
ting  the  blood  in  a  healthy  condition,  it 
creates  an  appetite  and  gives  nerve, 
mental  and  bodily  strength. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  true  blood  purifier  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  public  eye  to-day. 


H  ond’c  L>J||C  are  tasteless,  mild,  effec- 
11  UUU  8  *  111^  tive.  All  druggists.  25c. 


More  Oats  and  Straw, 
More  Corn  and  Stalk, 
More  Luscious  Fruit, 


More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Vegetables, 

More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USB  OF  THE 


Made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  scientifically-made 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitrate 
Soda— Sulphate  Potash— Muriate  Potash— Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh— Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid— always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BAUCH’S  Special  Potato 

(CONTAINS  OVER  10  PER  CENT.  ACTUAL  POTASH.) 

RAW  BONE  MEAL.— Warranted  Pure. 

nanpu  O  CAUC  Pfl  Ad  DA  MY  Works— Foot  of  Morris  to  Moore  Streets. 

oAUUn  0  OUiiw  UUmr  An  I  ,  Office — 20  S.  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 


Manure 

ORIGINAL 
Manufacturers  of 

RAW  BONE  I 
PHOSPHATE.  < 


GREATEST 

YIELDING  POTATO 


COLUMBUS 


AFTER  YEARS  OF  EXPERIMENTING 
we  have  secured  the  best  and  most 
prolific  Potato  in  existence.  THE 
yields  125  for  one,  excellent  eater;  ten  days  earlier  than  Early 
Rose.  Any  farmer  can  make  a  fortune  with  these  Potatoes.  Price, 
SW1  per  pound  (will  produce  125  pounds);  six  pounds.  85.  Prepaid 
anywhere.  Send  Stump  for  testimonials.  Address 

mohawk  valley  seed  co., 

CANAJOUAR1E.  N.  Y. 


POTATOES 


$2.50! 

a  Bbl. 

- - -  -or  Seed  In 

Amcric-u.  The  “Kurul  New  Yorker”  give*  oneol  t 
|  our  early  sorts  a  yield  of  742  bushels  per  aere.  I 
1 1’rlces  dirt  cheap.  Our  great  feced  Book,  144  j 
i  pages,  and  sample  14-l>ay  Uadlsh  for  6c  postage. 

1  JOHN  A.  feAl.Zr.lt  feEED  CO.,  LnCrosse,  Wls.  ] 


POTATOES 

SWEET  CORN,  PEAS  and  BEANS  are  some  of  my 
Aroostook  Grown  Specialties.  They  are  all  money 
makers.  EARLIEST  and  LARGEST  crops.  It  will 
pay  you  to  get  acquainted  with  them.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  free. 

GEO.  A.  HUCKINS,  Seedsman,  Presque  Isle.  Me. 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  pass  us  by,  if  you  are  looking  for  Reliable 

SEED  POTATOES. 

We  handle  Aroostook  County  (Me.)  stock,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  our  Seed  to  be  pure  and  true  to  name.  Send  for 
catalogue;  mailed  free. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  I. 


POTATOES 

THAT  GROW. 


Carman  No.  1, 
Maggie  Murphy, 
Freeman,  Polaris, 
Burpee’s  Extra 
Early,  Early  Ohio, 
Early  Market, 
Early  Harvest, 
World’s  Fair, 
Pearl  of  Savoy, 
New  Queen.  Dut¬ 
ton  Seedling,  Orphan.  Victor  Rose,  Irish  Daisy,  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2,  Early  Norther,  and  many  more  at 
prices  that  defy  competition.  Free  Garden  Seeds  be¬ 
side.  They  are  pure,  and  true  to  name.  Grown  by 
O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES. 

1  have  all  the  leading  new  and  standard  varieties. 
Send  5c. for  tuber  of  Irish  Daisy  or  Columbian.  Whole¬ 
sale  Catalogue  Free.  GEo.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.Y 


A  Wonderful  New  Maine  Potato, 

THE  AROOSTOOK  No.  1.  Immensely  pro¬ 
ductive  UNEQUALED  RECORD.  Thirty-five  barrels 
splendid  potatoes  only  three  years  from  single  STRAY 
SEED  from  a  seed  ball.  Eight  prizes.  Particulars 
sent  with  each  order.  Prices:  40  cents  per  pound 
postpaid ;  three  pounds,  $1.  Other  sorts  at  low  rates. 
A.  E.  ESTABKOOK,  Smyrna  Mills,  Aroostook  Co.,  Me. 


1895.  Everett’s  “Onward”  Potato.  1895. 

First  catalogued,  backed  by  that  great  Indianapolis 
seedsman.  Conge,  smooth,  white,  medium  late,  great 
yielder,  best  quality  (one  aere  planted  this  spring  will 
make  you  rich).  *3  per  bush..  *7.50  per  bbl.,  tubers 
M  to  lbs.  (with  5  lbs.  Carman  No.  1  free)  -‘Thur- 
burn  stock,”  Onward,  Carman  and  Irish  Daisy,  3  lbs. 
mailed.  *1.  Standard  varieties  in  car  lots.  Eight- 
rowed  early  Held  corn.  White  and  Yellow,  *1  50  bush. 

S.  SMITH'S  Potato  Farm,  Padelfords,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

Carefully  grown  by  practical  growers.  The  selec¬ 
tion  consists  of  Carman  No.  1  and  No.  3;  Sir  William, 
and  many  other.  Catalogues  mailed  free. 

E.  HIPPARD,  Seedsman,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Qoorl  Dntatftflc-Pure  stock:  n0  rot;  n0 

Occll  rUlalUcS  blight.  Yielded  300  bush, 
per  acre.  Empire  State  and  Early  Everett,  75c.  per 
bush.  Henderson's  Late  Puritan,  *1,  f.  o.  b.  here; 
sacks  free.  G.  W.  WOOD,  North  Walton,  Del.  Co.,  N.Y 


OLDS’  SEED  gf?rES 

For  Potatoes,  we  have  the  great  '94  introductions. 
Carman  No.  1,  Irish  Daist  and  The  Gbkw  Divide. 
also,  about  all  the  standard  varieties,  but  better  than  all. 
\A/flDI  IV 0  CAIO  Best  Potato  we  ever  grew, 
WUnLl)  u  I  Ain,  All  Things  Considered. 

For  Seed  Corn,  we  have  Queen  of  the  Field. 
considered  the  best  yellow  dent  for  ibis  latitude, 

For  Seed  Oats,  The  Lincoln,  a  great-yielding,  new 
variety.  Catalogue  free.  L.L.  OLDS,  Clinton,  Reck Co.Wis. 


FOR  SALE  SEED  POTATOES. 

R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  strictly  pure,  medium  size,  $2.50  per 
barrel,  180  pounds;  per  busnei,  *1.  Seconds,  $1.50  per 
barrel.  Also  Learning  Seed  Corn,  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  BUTLER.  Everittstown.  N.  J. 


PflfotnoO — it ural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  Will  fill 
rUidlUbu  orders  until  April  15  at $1  per  bu., or 00c. 
per  half  bu.  ST.  JOHN  BROS.,  Canajobarie,  N.  Y. 


i CiTA  BIG  ONES 

l  /i  J  And  ,ots  of  them 

By  planting  our  Famous  Northern 
Grown  Seed.  Earliest  in  the  world. 
You  can't  afford  to  plant  old  played  out 
sorts  this  season.  Catalogue  free.  .  Local 
agent  wanted. 

I..  I„.  MAY  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 
POTATO  DEPT.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


'00U  Cl  iilETHL  WOBKESo 

without  steam  power  can  save 
time  and  money  by  using  our 

^Fcot  aiifl  Hand  Power  mac Alnery 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES— 

A— Wood-working  Machine*-* 
B— Lathes,  etc. 

SENF^A  FALLS  MFG.  COMPAKY 

28  Water  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N._Y. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Willson  Seedling  —  long  white  vigorous  grower; 
heavy  cropper;  late.  Peck,  40c.;  i4  bu.,  60c.;  bu..  $1. 
White  Star— long  white:  tine  table.  Peck,  30c.;  H  bu.. 
50c.;  bu..  $1.  Breese’s  Prolific— red  early.  Peck. 50c.; 
bu.,  $1.25.  Rural  New-Yoiker  No.  2— white:  fine  table 
Peck,  50c.;  ^  bu.,  60c.;  bu..  $1.25.  No  charge  for  sacks. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN.  Harford, Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


lEDIGREE  2nd  crop  potatoes,  with  new  blood; 


PLUIUI1LL  superior  to  all  others  for  seed. 

I  Finn  flfin  berry  plants,  none  finer,  none 
1 j  UUU; UUU  truer.  Asparagus, Eggs,  etc.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  J.  W.  HALL,  Marion  Sta.,  Md. 


CARMAN  No.  3, 

60  cents  per  pound,  $5  per  peck.  $40  per  barrel ;  CarmaD 
No.  1,  $1.25  per  peck,  $5  per  bushel,  $13  per  barrel ;  Free 
man,  Early  Sunrise,  Early  Rose,  Early  Puritan,  New 
Queen,  $3.25  per  barrel;  Green  Mountain,  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2,  Monroe  Seedling.  White  Star  and  the 
Maggie  Murphy,  1  will  put  in  this  list  for  30  days  at 
$2.50  per  barrel;  any  other  variety  you  may  want 
write  and  1  will  send  you  prices  on  them  that  will 
surprise  you.  Drop  me  a  card  for  new  Price  List. 

C.  E.  KELLEY.  Newark.  N.  Y. 


DnTATflCC-!  have  about  100  barrels  to  sell 
I  U  I  A  I  U  bw  for  seed.  They  are  Early  Norther, 
New  Queen,  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Early  Harvest. 

ELIAS  GATES.  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 


Good  Seed  Potatoes  and  Empire  State,  $1.65 

per  barrel  IL  W.  HOAR.  Rangeley,  Me 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  p — 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT^ 

PRESS  CO.,  _ 

118  W.Water St..  SYRACUSE.  N.Y 


A  B  ||  ||  1 1|  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES, 
unnnmu  D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago.  I1L 


and  Farnham.  N.  Y, 


Mention  this  paper- 


THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF  MR.  CARMANS 


New  Potato  Culture 

IS  NOW  READY. 


This  book  gives  the  result  of  Mr.  Carman’s  15  years' 
experiments  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  where  he  grew  at 
the  rate  of  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre.  It  tells  :  How 
to  Increase  the  Crop  without  Corresponding  Cost  of 
Production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  How  to  Put 
the  Soil  in  Right  Condition.  Depth  of  Planting. 
How  Much  Seed  to  Plant.  Methods  of  Culture. 

Cloth,  75  cents.  Paper,  40  cents. 

Get  it  now  before  planting.  Address 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York, 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(continued). 

the  purpose.  I  continue  in  this  way, 
until  all  the  materials  are  on  the  pile. 
I  mix  a  ton  at  a  time.  We  then  take 
hoes  and  commence  cutting  straight 
down  the  pile,  being  careful  to  just  cut 
enough  to  pull  back  the  hoeful  ;  if  too 
much  is  cut  off  it  will  not  mix  so  well. 
Any  one  can  see  the  wisdom  of  this 
after  he  has  mixed  a  ton  or  two.  I  cut 
it  over  in  this  way  twice,  when  the 
materials  are  thoroughly  mixed.  This 
formula  may  not  look  right  to  you,  but 
it  works  well  in  this  section.  I  have 
tried  this  mixture  beside  fertilizers  cost¬ 
ing  more  than  twice  as  much,  and  never 
could  see  any  difference  in  yield  or  any 
other  way. 

Crimson  Clover  in  New  York  State. 

S.  M.  W.,  Ripley,  N.  Y. — I  was  the 
first  one  to  sow  Crimson  clover  in  this 
town.  I  sowed  August  12,  in  the  corn, 
one  acre,  some  poor  sandy  knolls  in  the 
vineyard,  and  some  other  small  patches 
on  different  soils  varying  from  clay  to 
black  loam,  with  and  without  a  light 
dressing  of  fine  manure.  The  seed  was 
in  the  ground  from  August  12  to  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  before  the  rain  came  to  start  it. 
The  stand  is  not  so  good  pn  that  account, 
no  doubt  ;  but  in  every  place  it  has 
passed  the  winter  all  right ;  even  where 
it  was  poorest,  and  the  snow  was  all 
blown  off.  Where  it  was  covered  with 
three  or  four  inches  of  snow,  it  is  as 
green  and  bright  as  before  the  frost 
came  last  fall.  The  thermometer  was 
down  to  14  below  zero  at  one  time.  My 
land  adjoins  Lake  Erie.  I  treated  my 
potato  seed  with  the  corrosive  sublimate 
solution  last  spring,  two  ounces  to  16 
gallons  of  water,  and  soaked  one  hour. 

I  grow  only  for  my  own  use.  1  did  not 
have  one  bad  scabby  potato,  some  had  a 
few  small  scabs. 

A  Dandelion  Farmer. 

W.  G.  D.,  Belleville,  0. — To  The 
It.  N.-Y.’s  comment  on  that  raspberry 
story,  on  page  177,  I  heartily  say,  amen  ! 
But  I  have  already  been  and  done  like¬ 
wise,  two  years  ago  this  spring,  and  now 
we  expect  with  much  satisfaction  to 
reap  the  rewards  of  our  labor  this  com¬ 
ing  summer.  1  wish  to  say  that  there 
is  another  thing  besides  berries  that 
many  a  wife  goes  hunting  through  the 
fields  and  fence  corners  for,  which  is 
also  well  worthy  of  cultivation  in  our 
gardens.  I  refer  to  the  lowly  dandelion, 
so  much  relished  early  in  the  spring  for 
greens.  The  first  spring  after  I  was  mar¬ 
ried,  my  wife  spent  many  hours  at  a 
time,  a  good  many  times,  in  getting  to¬ 
gether  enough  for  a  mess,  and  then 
hardly  ever  got  enough  to  satisfy  us  all, 
for  I  myself  am  as  fond  of  this  kind  of 
greens  as  any  woman.  I  told  her  she 
should  not  have  to  do  that  way  another 
year,  but  that  we  would  have  even  dande¬ 
lions,  the  best  that  ever  grew,  right  in 
our  garden  just  as  carefully  cultivated 
as  anything  else.  I  bought  a  couple  of 
papers  of  seed  of  the  improved  variety, 
and  sowed  it  in  two  long  rows  in  rich, 
well-prepared  ground  in  early  spring.  I 
then  watched  and  waited  for  many  weeks 
to  see  them  come  up.  I  know  that  most 
men  would  have  declared  that  never  a 
seed  came  up.  But  at  last,  by  looking 
very  closely  and  carefully,  I  found  here 
and  there,  among  the  weeds,  very  small, 
few,  and  far  between,  what  I  believed  to 
be  the  dandelions  ;  and  time  proved  that 
I  was  right. 

I  hunted  the  two  long  rows  all  over, 
and  carefully  transplanted  each  little 
seedling  to  one  short  row,  about  a  foot 
or  more  apart  in  the  row.  I  write  all 
this  in  order  that  others  who  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  try  it,  may  not  be  discouraged  ; 
and  shall  tell  you  later  how  very  easy  it 
is  to  raise  dandelions  after  you  once 
know  how.  That  one  short  row  did  so 
well — being  well  cultivated  and  cared 
for,  of  course — that  the  next  spring  we 
had  a  great  many  large  messes  of  greens 
from  it.  Such  large,  broad  leaves  that 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  pull  and  look  over 


enough  for  a  mess.  Even  my  mother- 
in-law,  after  becoming  used  to  these  gar¬ 
den  dandelions,  declared  that  the  wild 
ones  were  so  bitter  that  they  were  not  fit 
to  eat  at  all  any  more.  We  picked  off 
hundreds  of  the  blossoms,  but  let  a  few 
go  to  seed,  and  I  planted  some  of  the 
seed  as  soon  as  it  was  ripe,  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  quickly  and  how  thick 
it  came  up. 

This  is  the  secret  :  seed  procured  from 
the  seedsmen  comes  up  so  very  poorly, 
that  you  might  think  that  not  one  came; 
but  once  get  started  in  the  way  I  have 
described,  and  then,  by  planting  the 
freshly  ripened  seed  in  May,  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  raise.  Thin 
out  the  plants  when  wee  seedlings,  to  a 
foot  or  15  inches  apart,  and  a  hundred 
plants  more  or  less,  will  abundantly  sup¬ 
ply  a  family.  In  gathering  a  mess,  pull 
the  leaves,  and  do  not  cut  off  the  crown 
of  the  plant.  Of  course,  they  are  as  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  as  grass  ;  but  I  think  it  a 
benefit  to  give  a  winter  protection  of 
strawy  manure,  and  leave  it  around  them 
all  the  spring  to  keep  them  clean. 


RURAL/SMS. 


It  was  about  20  years  ago  that  reading 
of  castor  oil  beans  and  plants  as  mole 
exterminators  or  repellants,  and  being 
sorely  pestered  with  this  destructive 
little  beast,  we  placed  castor  beans  in  all 
of  the  runs.  In  a  rose  bed  that  seemed 
a  favorite  foraging  ground,  many  seeds 
were  planted  and,  later,  the  little  grove 
of  plants  was  well  cared  for.  Instead 
of  driving  the  moles  away,  it  so  happened 
that  the  castor  grove  was  selected  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  mole  family  that  in¬ 
fested  that  particular  bed.  The  soil  was 
tunneled  so  that  it  resembled  a  miniature 
range  of  many  mountains.  The  castor 
oil  bean  and  plant  have  since  been  thor¬ 
oughly  tried  as  a  mole  repellant,  and 
scores  of  reliable  reports  have  been 
printed  to  show  that  it  is  absolutely 
worthless  for  the  purpose.  Now  we 
have  in  the  American  Agriculturist  of 
March  23,  a  half  column  article  which 
tells  us  that  the  castor  bean  ‘-has  no 
equal  as  an  exterminator  of  moles-’ . 


Abstracts. 

- Dr.  G.  C.  Caldwell:  “Try  Crimson 

clover  by  all  means  rather  than  pay  17 
cents  for  nitrogen.” 

- C.  A.  Green,  in  Green’s  Fruit 

Grower  :  “I  saw  hundreds  of  farms 
in  the  South,  on  which  houses  had 
been  erected,  wells  dug,  trees  planted, 
stumps  removed  and  rubbish  burned, 
which  were  deserted  and  all  going 
to  decay.  These  are  monuments  which 
should  warn  people  who  are  ever  mov¬ 
ing  to  new  fields  and  fresh  pastures. 
Stay  where  you  are.  If  you  have 
money  enough  to  move  to  another 
State,  use  that  money  in  making  your¬ 
self  comfortable  and  prosperous  where 
you  are.  You  cannot  succeed  anywhere 
without  enterprise,  economy  and  indus¬ 
try  ;  with  those  qualifications,  you  can 
succeed  almost  anywhere.” 


ARMSTRONG  A  KcKELVY 
Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC. 

New  York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS- CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL. 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 

SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 

ULSTER, 

New  York. 

UNION, 


[Nothing  I  better 

than  Pure  \\  hite  Lead  and  pure  Linseed 
Oil  applied  by  practical  painters.  Avoid 
misleading  or  unknown  brands  of  White 
Lead  (see  list  oi  genuine  brands),  so-called 
substitutes  for  Linseed  Oil,  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  painters. 

1  int  Y\  hite  Lead  with  the  National  Lead 
Co.  s  pure  \\  hite  Lead  tinting  colors,  and 
avoid  the  difficulty  of  matching  shades.  They 
are  the  best  and  most  permanent.  Send 
for  pamphlet  and  color-card — sent  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


12  Trial  Pks.  15  els. 

To  any  farmers  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  extra  reputation  Marblehead  Seed 
have  honestly  won  for  purity  and  reliability,  we  will  send  a 
sample  package  (a  little  below  ordinary  size)  of  each  of  the 
following  12choice  varieties,  nil  of  out*  own  ruiNing,  for  15 
cents,  which  will  but  little  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  putting 
up  and  mailing:  Crosby’s  Early  Beet,  White  Spine  Cucumber, 
Ul-Season’s  and  Hard  heading  Cabbages,  Danver  Carrot,  Thick¬ 
leaved  Dandelion,  Re  1  and  Yellow  Danver  Onion,  Dutch  Parsnip, 
Comrade  Tomato,  Sugar  Pumpkin,  Lackey’s  Corn.  Catalogue  Home 

Grown  seed  Free,  j  j,  h  .  GREGOR  Y  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass 


RELIABLE.  SURE  TO  GROW 
Vegetable 
and 

Flower. 


TESTED. 

Famous  Central 
Park  Law  n  brass 
Seed. 

Choicest  Collections.  Latest  Novelties 

Illustrated  Catalogue  with  Instructions  forcultur  mailed  free 

Herrmann's  Seed  Store.  413  E.  34th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y 


SEEDS 


near  L.  1.  Furry. 


GARDEN 


given  away  with  every  order 
for  Potatoes.  50c.  buys  20 
as  large  packages  of  as  good 
Garden  Seeds  as  are  put  up  by 
any  house. 

1"  I"  Our  Home-grown  Yellow 

V  L  L  II  Globe  Onion  Seed  has  no  sn 
■  w  T  |  II  perior.  YVurtzel,  Rutabagas, 

In  bl#  and  all  Bulk  Seeds  very  low. 

Give  us  a  trial,  and  you  will  be  pleased.  Catalogue 
free.  O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y 


ic.  FREE  SEEDS 


EH 

■  ■  with  every  dollar  order,  and  #500  in 
HI  B  B  CASH  PRIZES.  Carman  No.  I 
and  27  other  varieties  new  SEED 
POTATOES.  Also  Roses,  Plants,  Vines.  COLUM¬ 
BIAN  RASPBERRY,  etc.  Rock  Bottom 
Prices.  Free  Catalogue  to  any  address.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  NEWARK  N.  Y . 


Radish  Seed. 

Try  my  Improved  Long  White  Vienna.  It’s  the 
finest  Radish  by  far  In  use.  Price,  by  mall,  postpaid, 
8  cents  per  ounce,  or  00  cents  per  pound.  Send  at  once. 

A.  H.  FOSTER,  Allegan,  Mich. 


VIRGINIA  ENSILAGE  CO R N,  J=,,u£. 

est  yielding  ensilage  corn  grown.  Price,  75  cents  per 
bushel,  bags  included.  Also,  Black  Cow  Peas,  Soja 
Beans,  German  Millet  and  other  Southern  specialties. 
Prices  on  application.  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS,  Seedsmen,  Richmond,  Va. 


D 


EL  AW  ARE  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  and  COW  PEAS 
for  sale  by  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


3  GREATEST  THINGS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Crimson  Clover,  Cow  Peas  and  Winter 
Oats.  Send  for  new  descriptive  catalogue 
before  purchasing  seed.  A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower 
and  Dealer,  Wyoming;.  Kent  County,  Dei. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


-The  largest  handler 

_  _ _ _ of  American- 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  K.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


Torqubar  Keystone  Corn  Plaster 

Warranted  the  best 
Corn  Dropper  and  most 
perfect  Force-feed  Ferti- 
'  lizer  Distributor  in  the 
.world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 
'  YORK,  PA. 

Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Garden  Tools i 

We  are  Headquarters  on  all. 

HERE  ARE  SAMPLES  OF  OUR  PRICES. 

Planet  Jr.  Tools  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Planet  Jr.  Combined  Drill,  only  -  -  $  7  BO 

Planet  Jr.  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  only  5  25 

Planet  Jr.  Hill  Dropping  Drill,  only  8  00 

Planet  Jr.  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  only  -  -  4  00 

Planet  Jr.  No.  2  Drill,  only  -  -  -  5  BO 

Planet  Jr.  Hill  Drop  and  Fertilizer  Drill,  only  12  00 

ALSO  HIGH  CLASS 

for  hotbeds  and  greenhouses  IAmUISII  OtCUD 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

NEW  YORK,  26  Barclay  St.  88  State  St.,  CHICAGO. 


BENNETT’S  IMPROVED 

TUMP  PULLER. 

Sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 

ON  THREE  DAYS’  TRIAL 

Screw, cable  &  hand  power 

LIFT15TO150TONS 
3  styles9sizes,  $25 to  $150 
Cat.  with  1000 Kec.  Free 

H.  L.  Bennett  &  Co. 
WESTERVILLE,  0. 


Blood  Diseases 


such  as  Scrofula  and  Anaemia,  Skin  Eruptions  and  Pale  or 
Sallow  Complexions,  are  speedily  cured  by 

Scott’s  Emulsion 


the  Cream  of  God-liver  Oil.  No  other  rem¬ 
edy  so  quickly  and  effectively  enriches  and 
purifies  the  blood  and  gives  nourishment 
to  the  v/hole  system.  It  is  pleasant  to  take 
and  easy  on  the  stomach. 

Thin,  Emaciated  Persons  and  all 
suffering  from  Wasting  Diseases  are  re¬ 
stored  to  health  by  Scott’s  Emulsion. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  bottle  with  our 
trade-mark  on  it.  Refuse  cheap  substitutes! 

FREE. 


WHATSTHtfc^s 

MATTERlP^ 

FARM 
COVERED 
WITH  STUMPS?* 
mkimNZsw  newww- 


HawkeyeGrub 


TRADE  MARK. 

Send for  pamphlet  oil  Scott' s  Emulsion 

Scott  &  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  druggists.  50  cents  and  $ 


IACHINEl 

W ork*  on  cither  Standing  Timber  or  Stump*.  Pull* 
mi  ordinary  Grub  In  one  and  a  half  minute*.  Makes  a 

clean  sweep  of  two  acres  at  a  sitting.  A  man,  a  boy 
and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to 
handle.  The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay 
for  the  machine.  You  can  not  longer  afford  to  pay 
taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land.  Clear  it,  raise  a 
bountiful  crop  with  less  labor  and  recuperate  your  old 
worn  oil  t  land  by  pasturing.  It  will  only  cost  you  a 
postal  card  to  send  for  an  illustrated  Catalogue,  giving 
price,  terms  and  testimonials.  Also  full  information 
concerning  our  I.  X.  I,.  Grubber*  Iron  Olant  (Irub 
and  Stump  Mac  him*.  Two  llorwe  llawkeye  and  other 
appliances  for  clearing  timber  land.  Address 
JIILNK  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  «30  8th  St.,  Monmouth,  III 

SunnyHlde  Shetland  Pony  Farm.  Forcatalogue  ad¬ 
dress  Milne  Bro*.  at  above  office  and  number.  Breed- 
er»:  of  Pure  Shetland  Ponies. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.01,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8‘A  marks,  or  1054  francs. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
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There’s  money  in  the  duck  business — for  those  who 
have  things  just  right  to  raise  them.  That  doesn’t 
mean  that  you  are  to  rush  right  into  the  business  and 
make  your  fortune  unless  you  are  willing  to  accept 
experience  in  payment  for  your  trouble.  These  articles 
show  only  the  possibilities  of  the  business — that’s  all. 

O 

The  growth  of  the  practice  of  dishorning  cattle  in 
dairy  herds  is  something  remarkable.  It  is  getting  to 
be  so  that  a  horned  herd  of  practical  dairy  animals  is 
the  exception.  In  barnyards  and  narrow  lanes, 
sharp  horns  on  a  cow  are  dangerous  weapons  and 
nothing  more.  Too  many  udders  are  bruised,  if  not 
ruined,  by  a  blow  from  a  horn.  The  hornless  animals 
are  quiet  and  gentle,  herding  together  like  sheep. 

o 

The  writer  recently  spent  several  days  at  Cornell 
University,  observing  the  work  done  there  in  class 
room  and  at  the  experiment  station.  It  is  proposed 
to  describe  this  work  in  a  series  of  plain  articles  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  taken  the  “short 
course.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  wants  to  bring  farmers  closer 
to  these  stations — some  of  which  are  doing  valuable 
work.  Hereafter  we  hope  to  give  a  synopsis  of  the 
various  bulletins  so  that  farmers  may  know  what  is 
being  done  at  the  stations,  and  keep  track  of  the  work. 

© 

Of  course  you  ought  to  belong  to  a  church,  a  Sunday- 
school  or  a  Grange  !  You  know  how  music  helps  out 
the  exercises  at  these  places.  Good  music  requires  a 
good  musical  instrument.  These  are  three  statements 
that  you  ought  not  to  try  to  controvert.  We  will  add 
another  that  is  equally  true.  Here  it  is.  A  fine 
Emerson  piano  heads  our  list  of  premiums.  If  the 
members  of  your  church  or  Grange  will  start  out 
earnestly  and  faithfully  after  subscriptions  from  now 
until  May  1,  they  can  earn  that  piano.  There’s 
cooperation  for  you  !  Try  it ! 

G 

Prof.  Goff  gives  us  an  interesting  article  on  page 
241  about  testing  the  potato  for  its  starch.  That  is 
certainly  a  simple  test,  that  any  one  can  perform.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  profitable  market  for 
such  tested  potatoes  could  be  obtained.  We  think 
that  it  could  where  a  farmer  is  close  enough  to  town 
to  pick  up  a  retail  trade.  Prof.  Goff’s  experiments  do 
not  seem  to  show  that  high-testing  potato  seed  will 
transmit  the  good  qualities  unless  the  most  favorable 
culture  is  given.  In  fact,  he  thinks  that  culture  and 
climate  have  most  to  do  with  it.  This  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  subject — one  we  ought  to  know  more  about. 

O 

On  the  next  page  is  a  suggestion  about  settling  the 
milk  question  by  organizing  a  large  company  of  milk 
producers  to  combine  with  three  large  dealers  and 
handle  the  whole  trade.  The  great  difficulty  with  this 
would  be  to  find  three  dealers  ready  to  take  $150,000 
worth  of  stock.  What  guarantee  could  the  officers  of 
the  organization  give  them  ?  How  could  they  be  sure 
that  the  specified  amount  of  milk  would  be  forth¬ 
coming  ?  It  all  comes  down  to  the  question  whether 
the  producers  will  hold  together  in  an  organization. 
At  present,  dealers  are  all  at  sea  over  prices  for  the 
coming  year.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  flood  of  milk 
here  this  summer,  and  unless  some  system  for  fixing 
prices  and  regulating  supplies  is  arranged  soon,  prices 
will  rule  low.  That  will  give  the  “  Milk  Exchange” 
people  a  chance  to  say,  “  I  told  you  so — when  we 
regulated  prices  we  did  better  for  you.”  The  farmers 
should  have  some  share  in  regulating  prices.  One 
plan  is  for  a  committee  of  six  farmers  to  meet  six 


dealers  and  agree  upon  a  price.  At  least  eight  of  the 
12  must  agree.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  each  side  is 
to  appoint  one  member.  If  these  two  cannot  agree 
they  are  to  select  a  third  for  referee  who  will  decide. 
Some  such  plan  as  that  would  settle  the  matter  in  the 
most  satisfactory  way.  It  could  probably  be  carried 
out  if  the  dealer  could  be  made  to  see  that  it  is  to  his 
advantage  to  stop  this  continual  bickering  and  un¬ 
certainty  about  prices. 

O 

Some  of  those  who  sowed  Crimson  clover  in  the  corn 
last  summer,  failed  to  get  a  good  stand  because  of  the 
drought.  In  such  times,  rolling  assists  germination, 
because  firming  or  compacting  the  soil  promotes 
evaporation,  and  brings  moisture  to  the  surface. 
This  suggests  a  new  tool  which  may  be  needed  in 
sowing  Crimson  clover.  A  small  one-horse  roller  to 
run  between  the  corn  rows  after  cultivating  in  the 
Crimson  clover  is  needed.  A  light  roller  attachment 
to  the  cultivator  might  answer.  New  crops  bring  new 
methods,  and  these  demand  new  tools.  So  it  will  be 
with  Crimson  clover,  and  the  roller  may  often  be 
needed  to  insure  a  good  catch. 

O 

Another  “  big  story”  this  week  in  the  account  of 
that  New  England  hay  crop.  It’s  a  true  story,  too — no 
fiction  about  it,  and  no  cause  for  friction  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  think  New  England  soil  is  “played  out.” 
Why.  lots  of  it  has  never  had  a  chance  to  work  yet. 
Lots  of  swamps  and  “  cat  holes”  have  been  for  cen¬ 
turies  storing  up  the  fertility  that  leached  out  of  the 
hills.  With  draining,  seeding  and  proper  feeding, 
how  they  will  preach  the  gospel  of  Timothy  and 
Clover.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Clark  has  so  plainly 
shown  what  these  neglected  fields  are  capable  of 
doing.  You  will  notice  that  he  uses  only  bone  and 
potash  and  small  quantities  of  nitrate  of  soda.  That 
is  right  in  line  with  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice. 

G 

A  good  illustration  of  the  utility  of  cross-bred  live 
stock,  is  seen  in  the  “  blue-gray”  cattle  of  Scotland. 
These  cattle  are  produced  by  breeding  Short-horns 
with  polled  Angus  or  Galloways.  The  produce  is  a 
dark  gray  animal,  with  the  fattening  qualities  and 
size  of  the  Short-horn,  and  the  tough,  easy-keeping 
qualities  of  the  polled  blacks.  While  not  so  large  as  the 
Short-horns,  the  “  blue-grays”  are  far  better  suited  to 
rough,  hilly  pastures  and  coarse  feed,  and  can  be  fed 
with  greater  profit.  They  are  therefore  more  desir¬ 
able  for  beef  production  in  that  region.  Of  course, 
they  are  not  used  for  breeding — they  are  kept  as  steers, 
but  not  as  bulls.  This  cross-breeding  may  answer  for 
meat  making  when,  as  in  this  case,  “  hustling”  quali¬ 
ties  are  desired,  but  for  dairying,  we  believe  it  far 
safer  to  stick  to  one  pure  breed  or,  at  least,  use  the  best 
thoroughbred  bull  possible  and  produce  high-grades. 

G 

A  good  deal  of  milk  is  shipped  to  Philadelphia  from 
the  central  New  York  counties,  over  the  Lehigh  Val¬ 
ley  Railroad.  Milk  farmers  are  just  now  greatly  ex¬ 
cited  over  a  proposition  to  cut  down  the  price  to  IX 
cent  a  quart  for  the  summer.  There  is  no  profit  at 
that  price,  and  many  farmers  take  the  position  that 
unless  they  can  get  two  cents  a  quart  they  would  bet¬ 
ter  keep  their  milk  at  home  and  make  it  into  butter. 
They  could  do  that  because  there  are  a  good  many 
buttermakers  still  left  in  that  country.  They  could 
do  it  better  than  the  Orange  County  milk  farmer,  be¬ 
cause  buttermaking  is  pretty  nearly  a  lost  art  there. 
In  trying  to  organize  milk  farmers  to  stand  out  for 
higher  prices,  the  great  trouble  is  that  there  are  many 
who  have  no  capital  and  must  have  some  regular  cash 
income  from  their  cows.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  profit  as  of  living  with  them,  and  they  will  not  give 
up  their  regular  income,  even  though  it  means  a  loss. 

G 

There  are  certain  frauds  that  die  hard — in  fact,  they 
never  die  at  all.  No  matter  how  their  absurd  claims 
are  punctured,  they  turn  up  with  a  smile  every  spring, 
and  open  their  mouths  for  dollars.  One  of  these  is 
the  humbug  over  in  Connecticut  that  proposes  to  kill 
insects  on  fruit  trees  by  injecting  chemicals  into  the 
sap  of  the  tree.  Here  is  an  extract  from  his  circular  : 

The  worm,  or  insect,  subsists  wholly  on  the  sap  of  the  tree.  He 
first  deposits  his  seed  in  the  blossom;  there  it  remains  until 
hatched,  about  the  time  the  fruit  is  forming.  Then  it  takes  its 
final  abode  in  the  center  of  the  fruit,  and  there  remains  until  it 
either  drops  or  is  gathered  for  the  market.  Our  method  used  to 
destroy  this  insect  is  by  inoculation,  there  being  a  chemical  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  sap  passing  through  the  tree  to  the  utmost  ends  of 
the  branches,  from  there  to  bud  and  blossom,  where  the  insects 
come  to  deposit  their  seed,  or  the  seed  has  already  hatched,  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  chemics  which  are  in  tke  sap  and  which 
they  subsist  on,  and  is  a  positive  destruction.  The  chemicals  are 
in  no  way  injurious  to  the  tree  or  fruit. 

Think  of  a  man  in  this  enlightened  age  sending  out 
such  stuff  as  that,  and  actually  finding  people  to  buy 
these  “chemics”  and  put  them  into  trees!  Soft 
heads  are  sure  to  bring  about  hard  times. 


You  know  what  “  swamped  ”  means.  Ruined, 
wrecked,  overpowered  by  outside  forces,  are  defini¬ 
tions.  Now  the  New  York  State  farmer  who  persists  in 
doing  business  just  as  he  did  20  years  ago,  is  in  danger 
of  being  swamped.  Why?  Because  Western  farmers 
are  growing  his  products  cheaper  than  he  can  grow 
them,  while  great  railroad  systems  have  revolutionized 
transportation.  You  will  be  swamped  unless  you 
grow  crops  that  the  West  cannot  handle  satisfactorily, 
or  grow  the  same  crops  cheaper  and  better.  Sorry  we 
can’t  give  you  a  more  cheerful  spring  outlook,  but  we 
try  to  tell  the  truth.  The  cheerful  part  of  it  is  that 
it  is  possible  for  you  to  improve  your  farming  and 
make  a  day’s  labor  produce  more  than  it  does  now. 
That's  true,  or  you  are  the  most  remarkable  man  the 
world  has  known  in  1,900  years. 

G 

We  are  informed  that  a  meeting  of  milk-producing 
farmers  was  held  in  this  city  last  week,  and  also  a 
meeting  of  creamery  men,  largely  the  members  of  the 
old  Milk  Exchange.  Of  the  doings  of  the  farmers,  we 
have  received  no  news.  The  dealers  are  reported  to 
have  formed  an  organization,  and  to  have  resolved  to 
apply  for  a  charter,  and  become  incorporated  accord¬ 
ing  to  law.  There  is  apparently  nothing  whatever  to 
prevent  their  doing  this.  The  courts  dissolved  the 
old  exchange  simply  because  it  hadn’t  complied  with 
certain  legal  forms.  In  reorganizing,  these  mistakes 
will  be  avoided,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  new  organization  will  be  stronger  than  the 
old.  The  meeting  at  which  this  action  was  taken, 
fixed  the  price  of  milk,  from  March  16,  the  date  of  the 
death  of  the  old  exchange,  at  2%  cents,  one-quarter 
cent  less  than  the  price  up  to  that  time.  So  that,  as 
The  R.  N.-Y.  predicted,  the  dealers  will  dictate  prices 
as  before. 

G 

BREI/ITIES. 

Won’t  I  be  glad  to  see  that  snowdrift  go, 

Out  yonder  in  the  garden  ?  Well,  I  guess  ! 

This  winter’s  been  so  plaguey  hard  and  slow, 

That  I’m  jest  hankerin'  for  the  first  good  mess 

Of  ’sparrergrass  and  pie  plant  ;  now,  my  wife 
Is  too  good  natured  most  times  of  the  year. 

But  now,  my  stars  !  I’d  best  insure  my  life, 

The  way  she  feels  when  spring  ain’t  quite  gut  here. 

Cooped  up  all  winter,  with  the  snow  outside, 

Ground  white,  nose  red,  an’  all  her  feelin’s  blue. 

There  ain’t  no  doubt  her  temper  must  be  tried ; 

How  she  does  ache  fer  winter  ter  git  through. 

But  you  jest  wait  till  spring  warms  up  the  ground, 

An’  sparrergrass  an’  lettuce  make  their  nest; 

String  beans  an’  sweet  corn,  berries  by  the  pound, 

An’  that  air  “  tired  feelin’  ”  gits  a  rest. 

So  I’m  jest  waitin’  fer  the  breath  o’  spring 
To  melt  that  snow — I’m  ready,  and  my  seeds 

Is  in  the  pantry — while  the  bluebirds  sing, 

I’ll  spend  a  day  or  so  at  garden  deeds. 

A  mold  trap — a  piece  of  cheese. 

“  What’s  in  a  name  ?"  An  aim  ! 

Can  a  contented  man  make  progress  ? 

Corn  has  a  big  crop — a  heavy  feeder. 

Better  spray  with  the  barrel  on  its  side. 

The  hog  wants  a  pen  shun — in  that  pasture. 

Miss  Ann  Opportunity  becomes  Mrs.  Shirk. 

First  epistle  to  Timothy  hay— bone  meal  !  Second— potash  ! 

Read  Prof.  Goff’s  brine  test  for  quality  in  potatoes — page  241. 

Don’t  aerate  your  opinions  too  much — they  might  blow  away  ! 

Who  can  bring  nine  cows  to  beat  that  butter  record  on  page  253  ? 

Raise  the  pork  on  a  stalk  that  can  walk.  In  prose,  raise  pigs 
with  good  legs. 

How  many  times  have  you  “taken  a  fool’s  advice”  by  “  having 
your  own  way  ?” 

There  is  now  a  new  object  in  pruning  trees— to  open  spaces  for 
proper  spraying. 

A  favorite  method  of  committing  suicide  is  to  leave  off  your 
flannels  too  early. 

Shall  it  be  blessing  or  shall  it  be  curse?  What’s  the  companion 
to  ride  in  your  hearse  ? 

Who’s  all  right  ?  Mr.  Mutton  Sheep.  All  he  wants  is  time,  and 
not  so  much  of  that,  either. 

A  rainbow  is  a  bow  of  promise.  A  beau  of  promise  is  one  who 
is  faithful  to  come— rain  or  shine. 

The  way  to  stone  that  frog  is  to  run  a  stone  drain  through  the 
swamp.  A  drain  will  give  him  pain. 

The  connecting  link  between  health  and  disease  may  be  found 
in  your  sink,  your  drink  or  your  think. 

Read  about  the  tame  dandelions — page  245.  We  are  often  blue 
in  spring  because  of  a  lack  of  “  greens.” 

Spring’s  here  !  Get  a  start,  sir  ;  we  want  you  to  show  that  good 
old  “  Get  up  ”  wasn’t  foundered  by  whoa  ! 

Write  out  a  list  of  your  wrongs.  Look  them  in  the  face.  You 
will  be  astonished  to  see  how  many  of  them  can  be  righted  by 
righteous  conduct  on  your  part. 

Plant  lice  are  bad  enough,  but  plant  lies  are  worse.  That’s 
what  you  do  when  you  teach  the  child  (by  example)  to  deceive. 
You  need  a  spraying  with  praying. 

We  have  examined  a  good  many  silos  and  their  contents  during 
the  past  week.  The  best  ensilage  has  been  found  in  tight  wooden 
silos  with  the  corn  cut  into  th z  finest  pieces. 

There  are  thoughts  that  brace  down  as  well  as  those  that 
“brace  up.”  Cut  out  the  former  by  not  giving  wav  to  them. 
Don’t  judge  others  while  under  the  tooth  of  such  a  brace  ! 

Mr.  B.  C.  Sears,  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  keeps  ice  in  his  s  o 
The  ensilage  is  fed  out  before  the  “ice  weather”  fails,  and  frozen 
juice  takes  the  place  of  succulence.  The  ice  in  turn  goes  before 
the  corn  crop  is  ready  for  the  silo. 
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THE  MILK  QUESTION. 

WHAT  IS  TO  FOLLOW  “  THE  MILK  EXCHANGE  ?” 

In  regard  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Milk  Exchange, 
you  ask  what  the  farmers  will  now  do  in  fixing  prices 
for  their  milk.  They  are  already  entering  into  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  large  dealers  at  milk  stations  on  the 
railroads,  and  are  generally  making  a  schedule  of 
prices  for  each  month  of  the  year.  Some  will  probably 
fix  prices  for  only  six  months.  At  our  milk  station  in 
Deposit,  the  proprietor  has  fixed  the  prices  which  he 
will  pay  monthly,  through  the  year,  as  follows  :  April, 
2  cents  per  quart;  May,  IX  cent;  June,  1%  cent; 
July?  1 X  cent ;  August,  2  cents  ;  September,  2%  cents; 
October,  2X  cents  ;  November,  2%  cents;  December, 
2%  cents  ;  January,  2%  cents  ;  February,  2%  cents  ; 
March,  2  cents.  This  makes  an  average  of  2  14-100 
cents  for  the  year,  a  little  more  than  has  ever  been 
paid  at  this  milk  station.  At  the  Borden  Milk  Con- 
densery,  which  has  recently  been  established  at  this 
place,  the  prices  are  made  for  six  months  as  follows  : 
For  April,  SI. 20  per  100  pounds;  May,  $1;  June,  70 
cents ;  July,  80  cents  ;  August,  95  cents  ;  September, 
SI. 05.  This  is  an  average  of  95  cents  for  the  six  months, 
or  2  4-100  cents  per  quart.  The  price  for  the  next  six 
months  of  the  year,  beginning  with  October,  will  be 
greater,  probably  averaging  about  SI.  40  per  100  pounds. 
The  amount  of  milk  received  and  shipped  from  these 
two  stations  the  present  year,  will  probably  be  500  to 
GOO  cans  per  day.  Quite  a  number  of  our  farmers  will 
make  butter. 

You  ask,  “  What  can  be  done  by  the  farmers  in  the 
future,  to  protect  themselves  in  the  prices  of  their 
milk  ?  ”  This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  Farmers 
have  been  so  long  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  middle¬ 
men,  and  so  accustomed  to  taking  whatever  came  to 
them,  that  they  are  like  the  old  fisherman’s  eels  : 
“  They  are  so  used  to  being  skinned,  that  they  do  not 
mind  it  much.” 

My  remedy  for  the  farmers  has  been,  is  now,  and 
will  be  until  the  final  result  shall  be  accomplished,  to 
form  a  heavy  stock  company,  with  a  large  majority  of 
the  stock  in  the  hands  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  farmers. 
The  amount  of  each  farmer’s  stock  would  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  number  of  cans  of  milk  which  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  ship.  At  milk  stations  located  at  several 
different  points  on  railroads,  surplus  milk  might  be 
worked  up  into  butter  and  cheese.  Then,  if  possible, 
find  three  honest ,  capable,  sharp,  business  men  in  New 
York,  who  would  furnish  about  $50,000  each,  of  the 
capital  of  the  company,  and  who  would  manage  the 
business  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City  for 
the  interest  of  all  concerned.  Let  these  meet  every 
evening,  show  their  accounts,  and  take  their  oaths 
separately  that  they  have  not  defrauded  the  com¬ 
pany  during  the  day.  This  last  suggestion  may  be 
modified  to  suit  circumstances. 

Now,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  or  $1,000,000  invested 
and  managed  properly,  who  could  prevent  such  a  com¬ 
pany  from  selling  their  milk  at  reasonable  prices  in 
the  market  ?  And  who  could  go  into  the  country  be¬ 
yond  and  behind  these  farmers  and  prevent  them 
from  sending  their  milk  to  the  cities  ;  or  buy  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  they  would  give  ?  g.  d.  wheeler. 


THE  NORMAN  BREED  OF  CATTLE. 

This  breed  was  described  and  illustrated  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  August  29,  1891.  it  is  said  to  be  a  very  old 
breed,  having  its  origin  some  800  or  900 years  ago.  An 
importation  was  made  into  this  country  several  years 
since  by  Chester  W.  Chapin,  whose  farm  is  situated  in 
Massachusetts.  The  latest  importation  is  now  in  the 
quarantine  station  at  Garfield,  N.  J.  It  consists  of 
one  bull  two  years  old,  and  11  cows  three,  four  and 
five  years  old.  These  were  brought  over  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Guillot,  who  expects  to  make  further  importations, 
and  came  from  Caen,  France.  The  cattle  have  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  sea  voyage,  having 
been  a  month  on  the  ocean,  and  having  encountered  the 
terrible  February  blizzard.  But  they  are  doing  well, 
and  those  now  in  milk  are  making  a  good  record  at 
the  pail.  A  representative  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  visited 
them  there,  saw  one  of  them  milked,  and  also  saw  the 
calves  that  were  born  on  shipboard  and  since  their 
arrival.  They  are  strong  looking  animals,  and  withal 
heavy  milkers,  and  should  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  wish  general  purpose  cows.  They  weigh  from 
1,200  to  1,800  pounds.  Those  in  quarantine  are  milked 
three  times  daily  and  give  25  to  30  quarts  of  milk 
daily,  which  makes  about  two  pounds  of  butter.  The 
one  we  saw  milked  is  five  years  old,  and  while  a  large 
cow,  showed  no  disposition  to  lay  on  fat.  The  attend¬ 
ant  said  that  she  turned  all  the  extra  feed  into  milk. 
Yet  the  size  of  the  breed,  renders  it  a  good  one  for 
beef  purposes  if  for  any  reason  it  becomes  necessary 
to  send  them  to  the  butcher. 

In  color,  there  is  a  great  variety,  though  the  pre¬ 
vailing  one  is  dark,  often  more  or  less  mixed  with 
white  spots.  The  head  is  large,  and  the  eyes  promi¬ 
nent  ;  the  horns  fine  and  bent  forward.  The  chest 


is  broad  and  betokens  good  lung  power.  The  breed 
is  claimed  to  be  non-tuberculous,  and  Mr.  Guillot  says 
that  if  these  cows  are  kept  away  from  affected  ani¬ 
mals,  he  will  guarantee  that  no  trace  of  the  disease 
will  ever  be  fouud.  The  cows’  conformation  shows  a 
great  storage  capacity  for  food,  which  is  an  important 
matter.  The  udder  is  of  good  size,  set  well  forward, 
and  the  teats  are  of  generous  proportions.  The  milk 
veins  are  prominent.  The  breed  is  said  to  be  very 
quiet  and  docile,  the  bulls  not  developing  the  ugly 
habits  of  those  of  some  other  breeds. 

The  cow  shown  at  Fig.  79  is  a  typical  specimen,  and 
is  owned  by  Mr.  Chapin.  The  illustration  shows  but 
three  legs  ;  she  has  four,  however. 

Mr.  Guillot  is  satisfied  that  there  is  a  place  for  this 
breed  in  this  country,  and  will  make  further  importa¬ 
tions  with  a  view  to  extending  its  introduction.  While 
the  milk  is  apparently  not  so  rich  in  butter  fats  as 
that  of  the  Channel  Island  breeds,  the  quantity  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  latter,  the  size  would  seem  to 
recommend  them  to  those  who  wish  a  general-pur¬ 
pose  animal,  and  the  claimed  freedom  from  tubercu¬ 
losis  is  a  strong  point  in  their  favor.  They  will, 
apparently,  crowd  the  Ilolsteins  hard  as  milkers,  while 
the  quality  of  the  milk  seems  to  be  superior.  The  im¬ 
portation  of  Ilolsteins  seems  practically  to  have  ceased, 
and  if  the  claims  made  for  this  breed  are  substah- 
tiated,  there  should  be  a  place  for  them  on  American 
farms.  They  come  from  a  district  in  France  near  the 
coast  off  which  lie  the  Channel  Islands. 


A  committee  of  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange 
has  been  investigating  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as 
butter  in  Spanish- American  markets.  It  is  said  that 
cans  containing  the  oleomargarine  are  shipped  with¬ 
out  branding,  and  are  cleared  at  the  Custom  House  as 
oleomargarine  ;  but  that,  on  arrival  at  their  destina¬ 
tion,  butter  labels  are  pasted  on  them.  The  United 
States  law  provides  that  every  parcel,  package,  etc., 


A  TYPICAL  NORMAN  COW.  Fig.  79. 

of  oleomargarine,  shall  be  branded  as  such  in  letters 
of  not  less  than  one  inch.  A  former  Commissioner  of 
Interal  Revenue  decided  that  this  applied  to  the  cases 
containing  the  tins  or  cans,  and  that  the  latter  need 
not  be  so  branded.  The  present  Commissioner  has 
been  appealed  to,  and  proof  furnished  him  of  the 
violation  of  the  law,  but  so  far  has  done  nothing  to 
enforce  this  law.  A  firm  having  a  West  Indian  trade 
bought  oleomargarine  of  a  manufacturer,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  it  must  be  branded  as  butter,  and  the  bill 
rendered  for  the  goods,  was  itemized  as  butter, 
when  it  was  well  known  by  all  parties  that  the 
stuff  shipped  was  oleomargarine.  This  proof  with 
some  of  the  purchase,  was  sent  to  the  Commiss¬ 
ioner,  but  he  simply  ruled  that  such  goods  must  not  be 
branded  as  butter  in  any  language.  According  to  pub¬ 
lished  reports,  last  year  exports  of  oleomargarine 
nearly  doubled  while  exports  of  ‘‘butter”  increased 
about  50  per  cent.  A  large  part  of  the  latter  increase, 
some  say  75  per  cent,  was  “  oleo.”  The  argument  has 
been  that  foreign  countries  wanted  oleomargarine. 
But  they  seem  to  want  butter  more.  The  imports  of 
butter  into  Rio  Janeiro  amount  to  $G, 000, 000,  of  which 
the  United  States  gets  only  about  $100,000,  because  of 
the  fraudulent  practices.  This  is  but  one  example  of 
the  injury  done  to  our  butter  trade.  Fully  three- 
quarters  of  the  butter  trade  of  Brazil  has  been  secured 
by  the  Danish  markets,  which  guarantee  shipments  of 
butter  to  be  pure.  The  committee  communicated  with 
a  number  of  officials,  dealers,  etc.,  in  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  with  few  exceptions  were 
informed  that  oleomargarine  was  not  known  and  not 
handled.  It  is  said  to  be  a  fact,  however,  that  a  sail¬ 
ing  vessel  left  this  port  for  seven  ports  in  the  West 
Indies,  with  oleomargarine,  so  cleared  through  the 
Custom  House,  but  entered  at  the  ports  of  destination 
as  butter.  A  brig  left  here  for  St.  Croix  with  100 
cases  of  oleomargarine,  so  cleared  through  the  Custom 
House  here,  but  entered  at  St.  Croix  as  butter.  The 
committee  purchased  one  of  those  cases  as  butter,  re¬ 
turned  it  to  the  United  States,  and  sent  it  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  with  the  brand,  “  I.  X.  L.  Butter,”  still  on 
it.  Still  the  fraud  goes  on. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Deming  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  send  out  a  very  pretty  catalogue  of 
their  spraying  pumps,  including  knapsack  sprayer,  all  of  which 
are  carefully  illustrated.  It  will  be  sent  free. 

Fertiline  is  an  odorless  fei’tilizer  in  liquid  form  for  house  plants, 
and  does  away  with  objectionable  powders  and  objectionable 
odors.  It  is  prepared  by  Mr.  Lucien  Sanderson,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Those  having  trouble  with  garget,  or  milk  fever  in  the  dairy, 
will  tind  Scott’s  Arabian  Paste  and  fever  remedy  invaluable. 
Particulars  will  be  sent  by  Scott’s  Hoof  Paste  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Farmers  who  have  built  stone  walls  and  wooden  fences,  will 
turn  with  interest,  it  seems  to  us,  to  a  means  of  fencing  at  25  cents 
a  rod.  The  Carter  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  30,  Derby,  O.,  guarantee  a 
fence  at  this  price  in  their  catalogue,  which  is  sent  free. 

An  inquiry  received  some  time  ago  induced  us  to  look  up  the 
Diamond  fruit  package,  and  we  tind  that  it  has  many  things  to 
recommend  it  to  the  fruit  grower.  It  is  light,  clean,  cheap  and 
can  be  shipped  flat  and  be  readily  put  together  for  use.  Send 
stamp  for  a  sample  and  catalogue  to  the  Rochester  Package  Co., 
18  Furnace  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  legal  standard  for  milk  is  12^  percent  solids  or  cream, 
and  it  is  unlawful  to  sell  milk  in  New  York  State  under  that 
standard  ;  hence  Mr.  A.  V.  Whitman,  144  Chambers  Street,  New 
York,  has  graded  his  milk  bottles  with  a  line  that  shows  when  the 
milk  is  up  to  standard  and  when  below  it.  It  is  called  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Indicating  milk  jar.  It  is  just  the  bottle  for  the  farmer  or 
milkman  who  wants  to  build  up  a  trade  in  pure  milk. 

Mr.  Geo.  R.  Tate,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Illinois  State  Grange,  writes  Mr.  O.  W.  Ingersoll  in  a  way  to  give 
Ingersoll’s  mixed  paints  a  pretty  strong  indorsement.  He  says: 
”  During  my  connection  with  the  business  arrangements  of  the 
State  Grange  of  Illinois,  I  have  made  it  my  business  to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  your  paints,  and  find  that  they  have  given  general 
satisfaction  wherever  used.  I  would  recommend  them  to  patrons 
everywhere.” 

If  potatoes  and  fruits  were  more  generally  and  more  carefully 
assorted,  they  would  often  bring  the  producer  much  better  prices 
than  they  do.  When  all  sizes  and  qualities  go  in  together,  they 
generally  sell  for  the  price  of  the  poorest  ones.  The  choice  fruit 
in  these  mixed  shipments,  would  often  sell  for  much  more  than 
the  whole  dot  together  if  shipped  by  itself.  J.  H.  Shireman,  York, 
Pa.,  has  invented  a  sorting  machine,  and  it  will  pay  shippers  to 
look  into  its  merits.  It  looks  like  just  the  thing. 

With  some  classes  of  tools,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  is 
best,  because  different  soils  and  different  men  require  different 
work.  If  a  man  should  ask  us  to  name  the  best  furrower  and 
marker,  we  would  promptly  say,  Darnell’s  furrower,  made  by 
II.  W.  Doughten,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  There  is  no  tool  on  earth  that 
will  leave  the  furrow  in  better  condition  for  potatoes  or  similar 
crops.  That  disc  running  over  the  ground  opens  the  furrow  and 
leaves  the  bottom  loose  and  open.  This  is  a  strong  indorsement, 
but  it  is  made  after  seeing  the  tool  at  work. 

It  has  become  generally  known  that  the  Walter  A. 
Wood  Harvester  Company,  of  St.  Raul,  Minn.,  has  gone 
into  the  hands  of  receivers.  This  action  was  rendered 
necessary  because  of  the  hasty  and  ungenerous  action 
of  one  small  creditor  (a  bank)  in  Chicago.  This  cred¬ 
itor,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  directors  of  the  St. 
Paul  company,  disregarding  an  agreement  not  to  press 
its  claim  until  negotiations  then  pending  to  finance 
the  company  were  concluded,  entered  judgment 
against  the  company,  without  notice,  and  levied  upon 
its  Chicago  warehouse.  The  act  precipitated  a  general 
alarm,  and  before  the  matter  could  be  explained, 
various  other  attachments  were  issued,  thereby  ren¬ 
dering  a  receivership  necessary,  in  order  to  protect 
the  company’s  property. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  undersigned,  that 
efforts  are  being  made  by  some  of  our  competitors  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  receivership  above  mentioned 
applies  to  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping 
Company,  of  Iloosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  In  spreading  this 
false  report,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  fact  that 
the  name  of  our  company  is  similar  to  that  of  the  St. 
Paul  company.  We  desire  to  impress  upon  the  trade 
and  general  public  the  fact  that  the  Walter  A.  Wood 
Harvester  Company,  of  St.  Paul,  is  a  distinct  and  sepa¬ 
rate  corporation  from  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing 
and  Reaping  Machine  Company,  of  Iloosick  Falls,  N.  Y., 
and  that  the  receivership  of  the  St.  Paul  corporation 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  our  company  or  its 
business.  The  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping 
Machine  Company  is  in  no  way  directly  affected  by 
the  embarrassment  of  the  harvester  company  of  St. 
Paul.  And  we  believe  that  every  right-minded  per¬ 
son  will  agree  with  us  that  any  attempt  to  injure  the 
trade  or  credit  of  a  great  and  successful  business  by 
such  a  despicable  method  as  falsely  representing  it  to 
be  involved  in  the  misfortune  of  an  entirely  distinct 
and  independent  company,  merits  the  severest  con¬ 
demnation. 

The  business  of  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and 
Reaping  Machine  Company  is  progressing  as  usual, 
and  the  company  issues  this  statement  in  order  that 
the  situation  may  be  understood,  and  to  dispose  once 
for  all  of  such  false  reports  as  may  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted  by  our  competitors  to  injure  the  reputation  of 
this  company.  In  this  connection,  it  may  properly  be 
said  that  the  prospect  for  the  season  of  1895  is  very 
flattering.  We  have  the  lai’gest  orders  from  our  for¬ 
eign  trade  that  we  have  ever  had  in  the  history  of  the 
business,  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  we  were 
turning  out  a  finer  and  more  complete  line  of  machines 
than  to-day. 

The  business  of  the  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and 
Reaping  Machine  Company,  is  an  old  and  established 
one.  During  more  than  40  years  past,  it  has  preserved 
its  early  acquired  reputation  in  the  trade  all  over  the 
world.  That  reputation  always  has  been,  and  still  is, 
second  to  none  ;  and  our  friends  and  customers  may 
have  the  most  absolute  assurance  that  nothing  has 
occurred  which  in  any  way  whatever  will  tend  to 
diminish  it.  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping 
Machine  Company,  Iloosick  Falls,  N.  Y. — Adv. 


The  manuscripts  for  the  prize  con¬ 
tests  are  coming  in.  We  note  with  pleas¬ 
ure  that  some  of  the  men-folks  are  try¬ 
ing  their  hands.  It  is  only  fair  that  they 
should,  since  the  feminine  portion  of  The 
It.  N.-Y.  family  not  only  entered  the  con¬ 
test  for  prize  symposium  subjects  last 
fall,  but  carried  off  half  of  the  prize 
money.  So  now’s  your  time,  gentlemen, 
to  prove  the  absolute  equality  of  the 
sexes.  See  that  your  side  of  the  house 
produces  its  share  of  prize  winners. 

* 

Dr.  Cyrus  Edsox  recently  wrote  an 
article  about  “  nagging  women,”  and 
made  them  responsible  for  all  of  the  un¬ 
happiness  found  in  some  homes.  While 
he  told  a  good  deal  of  truth,  he  went  a 
little  too  far  in  placing  on  the  wife’s 
tongue,  the  responsibility  of  the  hus¬ 
band’s  brutality,  profanity  and  drunken¬ 
ness.  So  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Harriet 
Prescott  Spofford  and  Marion  Harland 
have  come  forward  in  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Review  with  arguments  and  criti¬ 
cisms  that  leave  the  blame  a  little  more 
equally  portioned  than  Dr.  Edson  would 
have  it.  It  is  good  to  .see  that  there  are 
women  ready  to  use  every  opportunity 
to  champion  their  sex.  Woman  has  been 
woman's  enemy  too  long.  It  is  time  that 
she  should  be  her  defense.  And  the  most 
admirable  defense  is  to  bestow  on  a  sis¬ 
ter.  praise  or  justice,  which  in  no  way  re¬ 
flects  glory  on  one’s  self.  While  it  may 
be  true  that  “  a  fellow  feeling  makes  us 
wondrous  kind,”  it’s  a  sort  of  kindness 
that  we  admire  but  little  more  than  the 
“  honor  among  thieves.”  As  there  isn't 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  self  defense  in 
these  articles,  we  shall  quote  a  few  lines. 
Mrs.  Spofford  says  : 

Everything  of  which  Dr.  Edson’s  arraignment 
accuses  wives,  is  equally  true  of-  husbands.  Hay 
not  the  time-honored  jests  concerning  the  mother- 
in-law  and  the  mother’s  cookery,  be  summoned  as 
witnesses  ? 

Says  Lady  Somerset : 

Any  discussion  of  the  nagging  woman  that  fails 
to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  she  lives  in  a 
house  instead  of  in  the  open,  as  we  say  in  Eng¬ 
land;  that  she  breathes  a  vitiated  atmosphere 
most  of  the  time— I  mean  the  average  woman; 
that  she  bears  the  strain  of  wifely  and  motherly 
cares  minus  the  compensation  that  results  from 
mingling  with  the  daily  life  of  the  world  and  com¬ 
ing  in  touch  with  its  multifarious  and  inspiring 
interests,  is  to  my  mind  unscientific.  Take  the 
average  man  and  put  him  in  similar  surround¬ 
ings,  incase  him  in  the  same  restricted  garments 
that  women  wear,  and  the  words,  “  a  nagging 
woman,”  would  but  feebly  describe  his  condition, 
for  he  would  be  likely  to  become  either  mildly 
lunatic  or  altogether  imbecile. 

SPRING  HOUSEWORK. 

/jo  not  make  a  bugbear  of  housecleaning  by 
crowding  it  all  into  one  week. 
u  \  T  OW  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

IN  made  glorious”  by  the  approach 
of  the  time  when  Nature  and  women  be¬ 
gin  the  annual  task  of  renovation.  The 
columns  devoted  to  home  affairs  in  many 
of  the  periodicals,  have  words  of  advice 
as  to  the  method  of  “charge  and  ad¬ 
vance,”  which  women  should  apply  to 
their  generally  dreaded  duty.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  compositions  on  Spring 
which  have  announced  its  coming,  speak¬ 
ing  so  brightly  of  the  merry  birds,  green 
grass,  sweet  blossoms,  and  beautiful  sun¬ 
shine  of  Nature's  housecleaning?  Can 
we  not  learn  a  lesson  from  the  spring 
time,  and  keep  sunshine  in  the  home  at 
this  season,  so  that  the  men  folks  need 
not  hate  the  time  of  housecleaning  ? 

The  first  preparation  for  the  siege  is 
to  lay  in  an  unlimited  stock  of  patience. 
Next  in  importance  is  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  food.  If  meals  are  regular,  and 
food  plentiful,  the  men  will  not  feel 
neglected  ;  and  if  ever  the  busy  house¬ 
wife  needed  good  fare,  it  is  at  this  time. 
Let  the  cooky-jar  be  filled,  the  cake  box 
not  forgotten,  bread  and  pies  baked, 
meats  cooked  to  be  eaten  cold,  and  with 
tea,  cocoa  or  coffee,  eggs  and  baked  pota¬ 
toes,  a  meal  “fit  for  a  king,”  may  be 


easily  and  quickly  prepared.  On  the 
farm  it  is  well  to  begin  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  to  work  at  such  parts  of  the  house  as 
can  be  done  without  exposure  to  cold, 
because,  before  the  busy  time  out  of 
doors  comes  on,  the  farmer  and  his  sons 
can  lend  a  hand  at  the  heavy  ends,  which 
helps  so  much  !  If  the  work  is  mostly 
out  of  the  way  when  the  warm  days  of 
May  come,  the  housewife  can  be  out  in 
the  garden  to  look  after  the  flower  beds, 
and  drink  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
which  so  steady  the  nerves,  without  feel¬ 
ing  that  she  is  neglecting  work  indoors. 

Keeping  the  cellar  clean  is  a  man's 
work.  The  sorting  of  vegetables,  apples, 
etc.,  may  be  done  when  other  work  is  not 
pressing,  and  thus  nothing  decayed 
allowed  to  remain  to  menace  the  health 
of  the  family.  The  Shakers,  who  are 
noted  for  their  spotless  neatness,  never 
have  a  “set  time”  for  house  cleaning, 
but  clean  whenever  it  is  needed.  This 
would  be  a  good  rule  for  the  farmer’s 
cellar;  when  there  are  signs  of  needed 
work  in  that  part,  do  it  and  keep  clean 
as  well  as  make  clean. 

Now  for  a  few  practical  helps  !  Wood 
ashes  sifted  into  whitewash  until  it  looks 
gray,  will  whiten  the  smokiest  wall. 
Holes  in  plastering  may  be  easily  filled 
by  using  Paragon  plaster,  which  needs 
only  the  addition  of  water  to  be  fit  for 
application.  This  does  not  harden  so 
quickly  as  Plaster  Paris,  and  is  more 
convenient  than  mortar.  A  kitchen 
floor  which  is  rough,  or  will  not  hold 
ordinary  paint,  can  be  successfully  cov¬ 
ered  with  glue  paint,  which  will  stand 
constant  wear  for  three  years.  To  three 
pounds  of  yellow  ochre,  add  pound 
dry  white  lead,  mix  together  with  a 
knife,  crushing  well  the  white  lead. 
Dissolve  two  ounces  of  ground  glue  in 
three  pints  of  water,  stirring  till  smooth 
and  nearly  boiling.  Thicken  the  glue 
water  with  the  paint  as  mush  is  made, 
so  that  it  will  spread  smoothly  on  the 
floor,  applying  with  an  ordinary  paint 
brush.  This  will  dry  in  a  few  hours, 
when  a  coat  of  boiled  linseed  oil  must 
be  given  with  a  clean  brush.  This 
amount  will  cover  100  square  feet.  The 
floor  should  be  warm  enough  to  prevent 
the  oil  from  gumming.  The  paint  can 
best  be  washed  with  hot  suds  and  will 
not  spot  easily.  molrie  wiggixs. 

FARMER  GREY’S  CHANGE  OF  HEART. 

HIS  was  some  years  ago,  and  Nel 
lie  (that’s  Tom’s  wife)  has  be¬ 
come  so  much  my  own  child  that  when  a 
stranger  asks,  ‘  Your  daughter-in-law, 
sir  ?  ’  1  find  myself  looking  around  won- 
deringly.  But  it  might  thus  never  have 
been,  for  I  was  always  set  in  my  own 
ways,  and  when  the  other  young  men 
around  (with  well-to-do  fathers  like  my¬ 
self)  begun,  one  by  one,  to  get  a  top  car¬ 
riage,  our  Tom  naturally  thought  of  one, 
too.  But  the  square-box  wagon,  newly 
painted  and  cushioned — the  one  I  had 
taken  his  mother  out  driving  in  as  a  girl, 
and  afterwards  as  a  bride,  and  had  kept 
in  good  repair  ever  since — 1  thought  good 
enough  for  any  boy  of  mine.  Tom  didn’t 
say  much,  but  1  could  see  that  he 
wasn't  feeling  right  over  it,  and  I  knew 
mother  didn't  think  it  right,  either.  But 
after  we  talked  it  over  once,  she  said  no 
more  about  it. 

“  Well,  late  in  the  summer  (haying 
done)  the  young  folks  got  up  a  drive  to 


young  fellow  she  sat  by  was  every  bit  as 
good  in  his  way  as  our  Tom.  I  hoped 
that  the  boy  had  not  seen  them,  but  on 
going  to  the  house  a  few  minutes  after,  I 
heard  him  talking.  ‘  I  don’t  blame  her 
a  bit,  mother,’  he  said,  ‘  I  did  not  say  a 
word  to  her  about  going  ;  I  couldn’t,  you 
know,  with  all  the  others  in  their  car¬ 
riages.  I  had  too  much  respect  for  my¬ 
self,  and  certainly  too  much  for  Nellie  to 
ask  her  to  ride  as  I  rode.’  I  turned  sharp 
away  and  didn’t  hear  any  more,  and 
somehow  I  wasn’t  hungry  for  dinner 
when  it  came  noon. 

“After  supper  1  walked  over  to  the 
post-office,  got  my  paper,  and  sat  down 
on  the  bench  outside  to  rest.  The  riding 
party  came  by  after  a  while.  ’Twas  too 
dark  to  see  them,  but  I  could  hear  the 
steady  roll  of  wheels  and  bits  of  talking 
in  low  tones.  Then,  two  voices  some¬ 
where  near  me  in  the  dark  began  talk¬ 
ing.  ‘Young  folks  getting  home,  I 
guess.’  *  Yes.’  ‘  Had  a  nice  day  for  it. 
Yours  among  them  I  suppose  ?’  ‘  Oh  ! 

yes  ;  children  will  be  children  you 
know.  I  was  sorry  not  to  see  Tom  Grey 
with  the  rest.’  ‘  Yes,  too  bad  ;  Nellie 
was  there?’  ‘Yes;  George  took  her.’ 

‘  I  am  afraid  neighbor  Grey  is  making  a 
mistake,  and  I  don’t  believe  he  sees  it, 
and  Tom  won’t  say  a  word.  He  is  just 
like  his  mother.’  ‘Exactly.’  ‘There  isno 
better  neighbor  than  Grey,  but  I  am 
afraid  he  don’t  see  just  clear  now  what 
he  is  doing’  ;  and  the  voices  grew  fainter 
as  they  walked  on. 

“  I  went  home,  too,  pretty  soon.  Never 
mind  what  1  told  myself  on  the  way; 
’t wasn’t  compliments.  It  does  a  man 
good  to  hear  his  neighbors  talk  once  in 
a  while.  But  human  nature  is  human 
nature,  and  everything  went  on  as  usual 
for  two  weeks.  Then  Tom  and  1  went 
to  town  one  morning  and  drove  two 
wagons  ;  I  managed  that.  Mother  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  doorway  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  saw  us  coming  over  the  hill,  I 
driving  the  two-horse  lumber  wagon, 
and  Tom  just  behind  me  in  his  top 
carriage ;  and  maybe  it  wasn’t  a  nice 
one  !  I  drove  right  past  mother,  and  on 
to  the  wagon  house  ;  but  Tom  stopped — 
holding  out  his  hand.  ‘Step  in  mother,’ 
he  said,  ‘  no  one  shall  say  my  best  girl 
didn’t  try  the  carriage  first  one.’  And 
they  went  to  the  corner  and  turned.  I 
watched  them  coming  back,  faces  so 
alike  (as  the  neighbors  had  said  that 
ni«ht).  Had  she,  too,  wanted  things  all 
these  years,  I  had  not  given  her  ?  And 
was  wanting  them  yet  ?  Little  comforts 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  in  the  old 
home,  and  was  missing  in  mine  ?  It  was 
not  too  late  yet.  I  would  watch  and 
see.”  EMIRYT  H.  STEEDMAIT. 

THE  STAY-AT-HOME  RUT. 

WISH,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mothers 
of  the  rising  generation,  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  would  get  the  opinions  of  the 
thoughtful  farmers  on  the  question,  “  Is 
it  better,  more  healthful,  morally  and 
physically,  for  the  women  to  stay  closely 
at  home  ?” 

Of  course  more  labor  will  be  per¬ 
formed,  the  houses  will  be  kept  cleaner, 
more  mending  done,  more  pies  and  cake 
baked.  Also,  women  will  be  more  intro¬ 
spective,  more  morbid,  more  sensitive, 
less  cheerful,  less  satisfied,  in  a  word, 
more  nervous. 

When  I  removed  to  a  western  State  six 


years  ago,  I  censured  women  who  com¬ 
plained  of  their  husbands  and  other 
members  of  their  families  to  outsiders. 
1  said  “  When  I  speak  of  my  domestic 
affairs  eomplainingly,  then  I  will  separ¬ 
ate  from  my  husband  and  tell  those  who 
have  a  right  to  know,  the  reasons  of  my 
actions.”  Since  then,  I  have  met  so 
many  women  who  are  shut  in  their  homes 
and  yards  or  ranches,  for  five  days  out  of 
the  seven,  and  have  seen  their  hunger 
for  friendly  converse  and  frequent 
change  of  scene,  that  now,  instead  of 
wondering  why  they  so  morbidly  dwell 
on  their  personal  affairs,  my  surprise  is 
that  they  are  not  in  the  lunatic  asylum. 
The  children  go  to  school,  meet  com¬ 
panions  of  their  own  age,  get  new 
thoughts,  fresh  ideas,  and  when  at  night 
they  return  home,  it  is  another  change 
for  them.  The  man  goes  to  work  and 
meets  and  chats  with  neighbor  A  at  this 
end  of  the  furrow,  and  at  the  other  end 
neighbor  B  drives  by  and  stops  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas  or  “swap  lies.”  But  the 
wife  stays  home  and  washes  the  same 
old  dishes  at  the  same  old  sink,  sweeps 
the  same  old  carpet  whose  pattern  she 
can  trace  with  shut  eyes,  and  sees  the 
same  old  faces  at  the  table.  Husband 
goes  away  on  business  and  stays  over 
night,  comes  home  and  says,  “  I  tell  you 
it  is  good  to  get  home;  you  need  to  go 
abroad  to  appreciate  your  home.  You 
should  be  thankful  you  live  here.”  And 
the  wife  says  audibly  or  mentally,  “  1 
hate  this  place.” 

I  have  known  my  husband  to  be  at 
work  in  our  ?0-acre  orchard  and  to  meet 
a  different  neighbor  at  each  point  of  the 
compass  and  chat  with  each  one  the 
same  day.  But  I  may  work  five  days 
without  seeing  Mrs.  North,  or  Mrs. 
East,  or  Mrs.  West  or  Mrs.  South. 

A  high-tempered,  sensitive  woman 
moved  into  these  parts  and  was  snubbed 
all  around  by  her  neighbors.  She  “lived 
it  down”  and  now  is  on  good  terms  with 
every  one.  An  intimate  friend  said  to 
her  :  “  How  is  it  that  you  stand  all  this 
so  sweetly,  with  your  quick  temper  ?” 

“  Oh  !”  said  she,  “  if  you  had  lived,  as 
I  have,  in  the  mountains  where  you  saw 
a  woman’s  face  once  in  six  weeks,  like 
me,  you  would  creep  in  the  dust  to  have 
a  woman  speak  to  you.” 

Women  need  women  friends.  For 
humanity’s  sake,  let’s  teach  our  hus¬ 
bands  to  tell  us  to  visit  our  neighbors, 
get  all  the  ehange  of  scene  we  can. 
Good  women  will  not  neglect  home  or 
children,  but  will  return  more  cheerful, 
brighter  and  better  satisfied.  If  they 
send  us  to  market  or  post-office,  they 
say,  “  Now,  don’t  be  gone  long,  come 
right  home  ;  I  want  that  horse  !”  If  our 
afternoon’s  work  done,  we  take  our 
sewing  and  go  into  a  neighbor’s,  we  are 
“  always  gadding,”  or  “out  gossiping.” 

MRS.  W.  H.  P. 

BONNETS  AND  BANGS. 

'T'1  HEY  tell  us  that  by  another  season, 

1.  we  shall  all  be  wearing  the  hair 
parted  and  smoothly  brushed  down  over 
the  ears.  Shall  we  also  be  wearing  bon¬ 
nets  larger  than  our  heads,  with  wx-eaths 
of  laces  and  flowers  encircling  the  face  ? 
Some  impartial  observation  of  the  next 
10  women  one  meets,  as  to  their  head 
covering  and  what  it  does  for  the  face 
beneath  it,  will  be  likely  to  foster  the 
conviction  that  too  many  women  of  40 


some  lake.  I  wondered  whether  our 


Tom  was  going.  I  knew  he  would  want 
to  take  Nellie  Lee,  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  gii’ls,  and  the  nicest.  All  the  boys 
had  their  carriages  but  Tom,  and  I 
wasn’t  sure  he’d  go  without  one,  and  I 
was  pretty  sure,  too,  that  he  didn't  want 
to  see  any  one  else  take  Nellie.  It  was 
a  nice  day  ;  I  was  mending  fence  along 
the  road  when  they  all  drove  past — a 
pretty  sight — but  one  carriage  spoiled  it 
all  for  me.  Nellie  was  there,  and  the 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


and  over,  still  cling  to  hats  in  prefer-  a  standing  collar  finishing  the  neck  of 
enee  to  bonnets  when  the  latter  would,  vest  portion.  Leg-o-mutton  sleeves,  very 
instead  of  increasing  the  apparent  age,  full  at  the  top,  droop  fashionably  to  the 
make  many  of  their  blemishes  less  notice-  elbow,  flaring  cuffs  edged  with  braid 
able.  That  hard  line  or  the  sagging  finishing  the  wrists.  Pattern  (5344,  is 
muscles  of  the  chin  and  lower  part  of  cut  in  six  sizes  :  32,  34,  3(5,  38,  40  and  42 
the  face,  should  have  bonnet  ties  to  inches,  bust  measure. 

hide  behind.  “  Look  at  a  woman’s  neck  - 

if  doubtful  whether  she  is  old  or  young,”  PEN  POTPOURRI. 

is  a  hard-hearted,  but  reliable  rule.  Through  all  earth’s  myths  and  fables,  one  truth 

A  hat  that  is  cool,  and  offers  some  sings: 

shade  for  the  eyes,  every  woman  needs  Love>  hoPe- ioy’  sorrow’  death’  alike  llave  wln*s- 

. .  — Priscilla  Leonard. 

for  summer  wear  ;  but  after  she  is  40,  it 

seems  to  some  of  us  that  she  is  best  ••••Modksand  Fabrics:  “Women  are 

dressed  who  chooses  a  bonnet  for  every-  very  much  like  a  salad  ;  whether 
thing  except  common  wear.  Beneath  a  are  admired  or  not,  depends  principally 
hat  brim,  the  world  has  a  right  to  look  on  the  taste  of  tlieir  ^ssing.” 
for  freshness  and  youth  ;  crow  tracks  •  •  •  -Theodore  Roosevelt  in  Atlantic 
and  dull  skins  have  small  excuse  for  Monthly  :  “The  first  great  lesson  which 
masquerading  there.  the  college  graduate  should  learn,  is  the 

Young  faces  may  gather  a  charm  of  lesson  of  work  rather  than  of  criticism, 
quaintness  from  smoothly  brushed  hair  Criticism  is  necessary  and  useful  ;  it  is 
and  the  absence  of  the  high  collar,  but  often  indispensable;  but  it  can  never 
womankind  who  so  bravely  resisted  the  take  the  place  of  action,  or  be  even  a 
threatened  crinoline  of  last  season,  may  poor  substitute  for  it.  The  function  of 
be  trusted  to  retain  softening  and  con-  the  mere  critic  is  of  very  subordinate  use- 
cealing  lines  when  she  has  need  of  them,  fulness.  It  is  the  doer  of  deeds  who 
At  present,  the  bang  is  making  graceful  actually  counts  in  the  battle  for  life,  and 
concessions  to  the  demands  of  fashion.  n°t  fhe  man  who  looks  on  and  says  how 
It  submits  to  being  parted  over  the  the  fight  ought  to  be  fought,  without 
middle  of  the  forehead,  and  drawn  himself  sharing  the  stress  and  the 
lightly  back  to  each  side  by  the  side  danger.” 

combs  which  hold  it  prettily  in  place,  - M.  V.  Shailer  in  Harper’s  Bazar: 

allowing  some  fullness  near  the  face,  “  As  the  guardian  of  youth,  mothers 

hardly  fulfill  their  mission  who  do  not 
know  whether  the  dietetic  regime  they 
f prescribe  for  their  families  is  the  best  to 
be  found  for  nourishment  or  not,  whether 
V-4  fly  *  i  the  home  is  in  a  proper  sanitary  con- 

v  dition,  whether  the  plumbing  is  defect- 

,  "  •  ive  and  disease-generating,  whether  ven- 

tilation  is  faulty  or  entirely  neglected, 
IT  \  whether  exercise,  hours  for  eating  and 

rj J  sleeping,  school  habits  and  general 

practices,  each  and  all  are  such  as  will 
'  build  upa  perfect  structure,  or  so  weaken 

A&  it  as  to  retard  full  growth,  and  thus  re- 

W'  vf  "  duce  the  chances  of  longevity.” 


Without  an  Equal  in  the  Whole  Range  of  Pharmacy 


“  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  without  an  equal  as  a  blood-purifier 
and  Spring  medicine,  and  cannot  have  praise  enough.  I  have 
watched  its  effects  in  chronic  cases,  where  other  treatment  was 
of  no  avail,  and  have  been  astonished  at  the  results.  No  other 
blood  medicine  that  I  have  ever  used,  and  I  have  tried  them 
all,  is  so  thorough  in  its  action,  and  effects  so  many  permanent 
cures  as  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.”— Dr.  II.  F.  Merrill,  Augusta,  Me. 
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□  Our  New  1095  Catalogue. 
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Buggies  and  Harness. 

Vrlte  for  our  160-page  Catalogue 
fo.  i  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  8 
ents  to  cover  postage. 


When  Are  We  at  Our  Best?— Much 
later  in  life  than  appears  at  first  thought. 
After  the  judgment  matures,  and  early 
education  has  done  its  perfect  work  in 
brightening  and  polishing  the  mind,  and 
life  has  taken  on  its  truer,  deeper  mean¬ 
ing  to  us,  may  we  be  at  our  best.  Some 
people  are  never  at  their  best,  because 
head,  is  now,  oddly  enough,  at  the  top  they  allow  themselves  to  stand  still,  and 
of  the  mode.  Of  course  the  curl  is  not  never  develop  their  better  natures  and 

an  old-fashioned  ringlet.  It  appears  at  abilities:  1  knew  a  woman  who  was  <50 
,  ,  ,  ...  i.  j..  ,  ,  years  ot  age  when  1  first  met  her.  and 

its  best  when,  as  if  half  unpremeditated,  after  that  time  I  saw  her  frequently, 

it  escapes  from  the  rest  of  the  bang,  a  often  every  day,  who  was  always  enter- 
willful  tendril  too  short  and  too  wayward  taiuing  and  cheerful.  It  was  refreshing 

to  be  confined  by  restraining  side  combs.  to. .  a*Jd  sPend  an  hour  ora  day 

,ru  .  .  ,  with  her.  She  died  at  the  age  of  84,  and 

Iheseside  combs,  as  well  as  the  high  her  mind  was  clear  and  her  faculties 
narrow  comb  that  adds  quaintness  to  the  seemingly  unimpaired  to  the  last.  She 
coil  at  the  back  or  on  the  top  of  the  head,  was  not  what  would  be  called  a  highly 
are  in  best  taste  when  of  tortoiseshell,  ^nc^Wdpei  son,  but  in  her  leisure  hours, 

a  material  that  has  the  prestige  of  hav-  ings  of  the  best  authors,  and  the  beau- 
ing  been  held  in  high  favor  by  our  re-  ties  of  their  works  seemed  reflected  in 
spected  forebears,  the  old  colonial  dames.  ber  appreciative  mind.  The  use  of  her 
This  fact  may  account  for  its  highbred  faculties  in  a  worthy  way  had  preserved 
...  them.  AUNT  KAC11EL. 


6344.-LADIES’ JACKET  BASQUE 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


and  Iticyclea,  at  Factory  Price*.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per 
cent  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World’s 
r  air.  Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  Itshows 
all  the  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices.  It  has  200 

Sages  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  issued, 
end  lor  it.  It's  free.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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found  with  it,”  is 
the  universal  ver¬ 
dict  concerning 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
THE  It  (JUAB  New-Yobker. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6344.  Ladies’  Jacket  Basque. 

This  basque  of  mixed  gray  cheviot,  is 
decorated  in  military  style  with  black 
silk  fancy  braid.  The  vest  front  is  of 
satin  brocade  in  gray  and  gold  tones, 
small  gilt  buttons  closing  it  to  the  neck. 
The  jacket  fronts,  which  are  included 
with  the  vest  at  the  under-arm  and 
shoulder  seams,  hang  loose  String  from 
the  bust,  over  the  vest  that  is  closely 
adjusted  with  single  darts.  A  rolling 
collar  meets  the  jacket  lapels  in  notches, 


Ashton’s  Salt 


Thomas  P.  Simpson. Washington,  D.C. 
No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide 


Its  quality  is  the  highest.  Its 
cost  reasonable  —  duty  off. 
Ask  for  latest  prices.  Per¬ 
haps  you  are  not  posted. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 
Agents  for  United  States  and  Canada, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


0 Til  I*)  r°r  Catalogue  of  the 
_  \ h  N  1 1  Musical  Instrument 
Util  U  you  think  of  Inlying.  Vio- 
11ns  repaired  by  the  Cremona 
System.  C.  STORY,  26  Central  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


of  your  leather  with  Vacuum  Leather 
Oil.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe 
store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ; 
book  “  How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather,” 
and  swob,  both  free ;  use  enough  to 
find  out ;  if  you  don’t  like  it,  take  the 
can  back  and  get  the  whole  of  your 
money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere— handy  cans.  Btst  oil  (or  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochesler.N  Y. 


Ambitious  Women 

Can  qualify  for  situations  in  Architects’ 
Offices  by  the  home  study  of  Architecture 
and  Uratoinn.  Students  make  rapid  progress 
in  learning  to  DRAW  and  DESIGN.  Twen¬ 
ty  Technical  Courses.  Send  for  FBEE  Circu¬ 
lar^  stating  subject  you  wish  to  study,  to 
The  1  iiternutlonul  t'orrcMnondenco 
Schools,  SCRANTON,  I»A. 


IBffll  I  DADED~3c-  to  50c.  a  roll.  Send  8c. 
lltf  MLL  I  Hr  Lit  for  100  fine  samples.  $1 
■H  will  buy  handsome  paper  and  border  for  a  large 
■  ■  room.  Paper  Hangers’  large,  complete  sampe 
books,  $1.  Thos.  J.  MYEKS.  1200  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


to  wash  as  clean  as  can  he  done  on  the  75.900  In 
wash buartl  and  with  much  more  ease.  Thisaiq 
Terri fT» Perfect  Washing  Machine  which  will! 
on  trial  at  whole-ale  price;  if  not  satisfactory  mo 
funded.  Agents  W’ uitted.  Korexclusi ve  territory 
and  prices  write  lOUTLA.M)  .11 10.  <  <>.,  ||01  II, l-ort  la., 


GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adw. 


and  all  similar  complaints  absolutely  cured,  Weart’s 
Dyspepsia  Compound  is  guaranteed.  Cures  90  cases  out 
of  a  100.  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  SENT  FREE. 

K.  W.  WF.ART  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


FOR  1895.  50  Sample  Style* 
AND  LIST  OP  FO  PREMIUM  ARTICLES 
nUSE.UAVERPLELDPUa  CO,  CADIZ,  0U1Q 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK 


2$0 
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One  Dollar  Invested 


Training  Little  Colts. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  January  5,  J.  E.  Wing  says  that 
the  picture  of  the  six-months-old  colt, 
which  has  received  so  much  education  at 
so  early  an  age,  worries  him.  I  know 
that  young  women  are  not  supposed  to 
be  particularly  interested  in  the  subject 
of  horse  training,  but  it  is  one  in  which 
I  have  had  a  little  experience.  Conse¬ 
quently  I  was  very  glad  to  see  the  article 
and  illustration  referred  to,  as  it  proves 
that  early  training — my  hobby — is  grad¬ 
ually  becoming  more  common. 

When  I  became  the  owner,  four  years 
ago,  of  a  colt,  her  education  was  begun 
at  once.  From  the  time  when  the  little 
halter  was  put  on,  until  I  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  a  ride  after  her  in  my  road  cart, 
she  was  the  cause  of  many  an  ominous 
shake  of  the  head  on  the  part  of  those 
men  who  do  not  believe  in  petting,  but 
allow  the  colt  to  run  wild  until  three  or 
four  years  old,  when  in  order  to  break 
him,  they  are  fortunate  if  the  result  is 
not  that  saddest  thing  in  the  equine 
world,  a  broken-hearted  young  horse. 
Yet  these  people  doubtless  believe  in 
training  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,”  and  that  the  younger  he  is  taught 
to  obey,  the  better  man  he  is  likely  to 
become.  Why  not  give  the  colt  the  same 
chance  ? 

While  training  mine,  one  part  of  the 
harness  followed  another  so  gradually 
that  she  never  seemed  taken  by  surprise, 
but  acted  as  though  each  lesson  was  just 
what  she  had  been  expecting.  She  was 
finally  hitched  to  the  wagon  and  sleigh, 
without  the  preliminary  exercise  usually 
considered  indispensable.  She  has  never, 
by  bad  behavior,  broken  the  least  thing 
on  harness  or  wagon,  but  has  had  acci¬ 
dents,  such  as  the  hip  strap  breaking 
and  allowing  the  breeching  to  drop 
when  descending  a  hill ;  and  a  broken 
crossbar  which  sent  the  whiffletree  down 
on  her  heels.  Having  been  driven  nearly 
every  day  through  the  city,  with  its 
electric  cars,  noise  and  commotion  of 
all  kinds,  I  think  that  she  is  certainly  a 
reasonably  well-behaved  colt.  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  she  is  spirited  and  a 
pleasant  driver,  and  it  will  be  seen  why, 
if  training  another,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  follow  the  same  course.  I  take  pay 
for  my  trouble  in  petting,  and  at  the 
same  time  insist  on  perfect  obedience, 
not  failing  to  punish  if  necessary. 

To  the  youthful  trainers  of  the  little 
animal  in  the  illustration,  I  wish  abun¬ 
dant  success,  and  hope  that  they  will  in 
time  send  a  report,  proving  it  possible 
to  pet  a  colt,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
teach  it  to  become  a  useful  horse. 

Utica,  N.  Y.  miss  m.  a. 


result  from  use  of  fertilizers  rich  in  potash.  Most  fertilizers  sold 

do  not  contain 


Sufficient  Potash 


to  insure  the  best  results.  The  results  of  the  latest  investigations 
of  the  use  and  abuse  of  potash  are  told  in  our  books. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


In  the  Clipper  Whetstone,  saves  $25  in  sharpening 
Mowing  Machine  Knives.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
county.  Write  to  A.  J.  TRACY  CO.,  L’t'd, 

Box  376,  New  York  City,  N.  Y 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

§  Land  Feeding  § 

0  Drop  us  a  postal  card — we’ll  send  you  our  § 

crop=raising  calendar  for  ’95,  and  all  about  § 
Pacific  Guano — the  best  commercial  fer=  § 
§  tilizer  there  is— economical  and  sure. 

§  Pacific  Guano  Co.,  New  York  City,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio.  § 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


BCut  this  out  and  send  to  us  if  in  need  of  the 
best  Steel  Track  Carriers,  and  fixtures  made. 
Special  low  price.  Do  notmiss  this  greatoffer. 

Address  UBORN  BROS.,  Box  B,  Marion,  O. 


n T ||  I  M  O— Special  brands  for  all 

111  I  II  /  1  ||  ,\  crops.  Dealers  and  con- 

kill  I  ILU.UIIU  sumers  address 
HUBBARD  &  CO.,  10  Light  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


Would  You  Excel  ? 


Then  you  must  use  appa¬ 
ratus  that  excels.  You 
will  find  such  for  use  in 
your  Dairy  or  Creamery, 
in  the 


HIGH- 

GRADE 


PURE  FINE  BONE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS. 

Complete  for  all  Crops  ;  quick  in  action,  lasting  in  the  soil.  Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Prices,  and  see  what  we  offer  for  1895. 

L.  B.  DARLING  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


Cream  Separator, 

made  for  factory  and  dairy 
use.  It  beat  all  competi¬ 
tors  and  did  wonderfully 
close  skimming  in  public 
tests  at  the  State  Experi- 


yw  I  ^  ment  Station  Dairy 

,'zZ  - ‘WT/  Schools.  It  does  the  same 

as  shown  by  statements 
Mllliilllllllinrry  in  our  catalogue.  It  will 
I'liritfa ~~ — ~  »!•—.;  do  the  same  in  your  dairy 

III  or  creamery,  and  put 

money  into  your  pocket. 

Send  for  Our  Descriptive  Pamphlets  of  Anything 
for  the  Dairy  or  Creamery. 


Best,  quickest  and  cheapest  fertilizer 
known  ;  15 — 16  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen, 
equal  to  20  per  cent  Ammonia.  Don’t 
wait  for  years  for  results  from  bone  dust, 
blood,  and  other  slow  manures,  when  you 
can  have  all  your  money  back  in  the 
crop  you  apply  to  it.  The  annual  agri¬ 
cultural  consumption  of  this  article  has 
increased  from  250,000  tons  to  1.000,000 
tons  during  the  last  10  years.  Sold  in  large 
or  small  quantities.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

JAS.  S.  BURROUGHS  &  CO., 

56  and  58  Pine  St..  New  York. 


Bowker’s 

Fertilizers 


Yermont  Farm  Machine  Co, 

Bellows  Falls, 


Vermont. 


Rich,  powerful,  concentrated. 
They  contain  just  the  materials 
to  make  crops  grow.  They  are 
made  largely  of  chemicals,  and 
besides  starting  the  crops  off  well 
will  “  back  them  up  ”  to  maturity. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

fhe  Butter  Accumulator 


For  sale  by  agents. 

Agents  wanted  where  we  have  none. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free. 


DIAMOND 


tK/M  M/LfC 1 


FERTILIZER  CO,, 
BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK 


UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES  are  the 
best  in  the  world.  For  analysis,  prices  and  printed 
matter  write 

The  C.  E.  DePUY  COMPANY, 

STOCKBRIDQE,  MICH. 


THERE’S  NO  DIRT  IN  OURS 


The  following  are  the  guaranteed  analyses  of 
Albert’s  Highly  Concentrated  Manures : 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
•iklrnH  cleaner  and  rune  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  In  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  in  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  In  Reduction  of 
First  Cost,  In  Its  Increase  In  Yield,  or  In  its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 

l,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agta. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
Street,  New  York. 


•  “Both  Facts  and  Theories  | 

®  Show  that  the  farmer  who  uses  the  ® 

|  Bradley  • 

{  Complete  | 

{  Manures  j 

9  takes  measures  to  ensure  large  crops.  Plants  are  9 
J  as  dependent  upon  the  food  supplied  them  as  are  J 
X  men,  and  show  even  quicker  the  benefits  of  good  £ 
9  feeding.  The  full  brand  and  analysis  of  each  fer-  9 

S®  tilizer  is  plainly  printed  on  the  bag  containing  it,  J 
and  these  fertilizers  have  been  proved  successful  q 
9  by  thousands  of  users.”  9 

S  9 

^  From  “  The  Massachusetts  Ploughman,”  April  21, 1894.  £ 

If  you  desire  to  know  more  about  these 
unequalled  fertilizers,  send  postal  for  free 
copy  of  Bradley's  American  Farmer  to 

•  BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  -  Boston,  Afass.  ® 
Western  New  York  Office:  843  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  J 


Compare  with  the  analysis  of  the  brand  you  are 
now  using.  Prices  and  booklet  on  request. 

ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 

88  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


If  so  a  “  Baby”  Cream  Separator  will  earn  its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss?  Dairying  is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con¬ 
ducted  it  always  pays  well,  aud  must  pay  you.  You 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  the  BEST,— the 
“Baby.”  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  $75. 
upward.  Send  for  new  1895  Catalogue. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


Branch  Offices: 
ELGIN.  ILL. 


FARMER'S  PLANTS  GROW 


P  Because  they  “  Contain  the  Germ  of  Life.”  They  “  Lead  All,”  are  “  Reliable.”  and 
are  almost  “Given  Away.”  If  you  wish  to  know  “  What  Shall  I  Plant.  How  Shall  I 
Plaut  ?  ”  get  “  Farmer  on  the  Strawberry.”  price  25c.  “  Avoid  Blowhard’s  Plants,” 
“  When  in  Doubt  Use  Farmer's.”  They  are  “  Northern  Grown.”  For  “  That  Tired 
Feeling,”  “Press  the  Cash  to  Us,  We  do  the  Best,”  and  “  Farmer,  He  Pays  the 
Freight,”  if  wanted.  “  Be  Glad,  We  Employ  no  Agents,  but  Sell  Direct  to  the  Planter 
at  Reduced  Prices."  There’s  “  Money  in  Fruits;”  yes,  “  Dollars,  Fun  and  Comfort” 
We  don’t  offer  a  Brownstone  Front,  a  Sealskin  Sacque,  a  Diamond  Ring,  a  Lot  in  Greenwood 
,  with  every  order,  but  give  you  plants  and  “  Trees  that  Grow.”  Highest  Awards  on  Strawberries  at 
'air.  “  It’s  so  if  you  see  it  in  our  catalogue.”  It  tells  how  to  “  Save  Money  on  Fruit  Plants.”  Free 


THE  L.  J.  FARMER  NURSERY  COMPANY,  P.  0.  Box  A,  Pulaski,  N.  Y 


Brand. 

Nitrogen. 
Per  cent. 

Availalbe 
Ph.Acid. 
Per  cent. 

Potash. 
Per  cent. 

Horticultural . . . 

12.00 

13.00 

21.00 

Garden . 

12.00 

14.00 

20.00 

Special  Garden. 

13.25 

11.50 

26.00 

Vineyard . 

13.00 

11.00 

28.00 

Fruit  Tree . 

6.00 

18.00 

36.00 

1895 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Fancy  apples  bring  very  high  prices. 

Potatoes  are  higher  and  the  demand  firm. 

The  tendency  of  bean  prices  is  still  upward. 

Pure  beeswax  is  selling  for  31  to  32  cents  per 
pound. 

Strawberries  are  in  good  demand  if  choice,  and 
receipts  are  increasing. 

Onion  prices  have  advanced  with  the  exception 
of  whites  which  are  lower. 

Arrivals  of  eggs  are  large,  and  prices  continue 
low.  The  Easter  trade  may  help  matters  some¬ 
what. 

Fruit  handlers  are  again  agitating  the  question 
of  the  general  adoption  of  free  non-returnable 
packages. 

The  latest  London  fur  sales  show  an  advance  in 
the  price  of  some  furs,  while  prices  were  main¬ 
tained  in  most  cases. 

The  maple  sugar  market  is  firm,  with  a  good 
demand  at  six  to  seven  cents  per  pound  for  old 
and  eight  cents  for  new. 


O0OOOOOOOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOOOOOOOOG 

1MARKETS! 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 

Medium,  choice,  1894 . 

Pea,  1894,  choice  . 

White  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1894 . 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 

Lima,  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) . . 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 

Medium,  foreign,  1893 . . 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 

Pea,  foreign,  1893 . . 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel . 

Bags,  per  bushel . 

Scotch,  bags . . 


.2  85®  2  90 
.2  15®  — 
.2  20@  — 
.2  40@2  50 
.2  15@2  20 
.1  85® — 

.2  20@2  25 
.3  05@3  10 
.2  00@2  05 
.1  90®1  95 

oo®  2  10 

.1  95@2  00 
.1  05@1  07 
97@1  00 
.1  05®  1  07 


BUTTEIt-NEW. 
Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras  . 
Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 

Firsts .  .  . 

Seconds  . 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts. 

Seconds . 

Thirds . . . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice.... . 

Poor  to  good . 


.21  @21% 
.21  @21% 
.19  @20 
.16  @18 
.12  @14 
.19  @20 
.17  @18 
15  ®  16 
.18  @18% 
16%@17% 
.14  @15 
.10  @12 
14  @16 
.  9  @11 
.  7  @  8% 
.12  @13 
,  9  @11 
.  7  @  8% 
.11  @12 
.  9  @10 
.  8  @  9 
-  7  @  7% 
11  @12 
7  @10 


CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  Sept.,  colored,  fancy. 11%@— 

Large,  Sept.,  white,  fancy .  10-MOH 

Large,  choice . 10%@104 

Large,  good  to  prime . 10  @10% 

Large,  common  to  fair .  9  @9% 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 11%@12 

Small,  white,  fancy . W4® — 

Small,  common  to  prime . 9%@11  4 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  choice,  small _ 8  @  8% 

Fair  to  prime .  5  @7 

Choice,  white,  large .  7  @  7% 

Part  skims,  fair  to  prime . 4%@  6 

Factory,  part  skims,  common . 3  @3% 

Swiss  cheese,  domestic,  firsts . 12  @12% 

Seconds . 11  @n% 


EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark . 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  collections.... 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice . 

Western,  fresh  collections,  choice . 

Balt.  &  D.  of  C.,  fresh  collections,  choice 

Nashvilles,  fresh  collections,  choice . 

Tennessee  &  Va. .fresh  collections, choice 

Southern,  fresh  collections,  prime . 

Duck  eggs.  Md.,  per  doz . 

Southern,  per  doz . 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz . 


13 

@ 

13% 

12 

@ 

12% 

12%@ 

12%@ 

— 

124® 

12% 

124® 

12 

@ 

124 

11%@ 

114 

28%@ 

— 

23 

@ 

25 

50 

@ 

60 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

Common . 

Sundried.  sliced . 

Chopped,  1894,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins.  1893-4,  per  lb _ 

Apricots,  Cal..  1894,  boxes,  per  lb  .... 

Bags,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled.  1894,  per  lb 

Peeled,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State . 

Cherries,  1891,  per  lb  . 

Blackberries.  1894,  per  lb . . 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1891 . 

Sundried . 


.  8  @  8J4 

•  7%@  m 
.7  @74 
.  5  @  6  % 
.  5%@  64 
.  2  @  2% 

H @  1 
7  @10 
.  7  @  9 
.  6  @10 
12  @16 

•  5  @  5% 
12  @13 

5  4@  5 H 
20  @22 
.18  @18% 


FRUITS — GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 3  00@6  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl .  . ;j  00@4  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 4  oo@  _ 

Greening,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Russet,  per  bbl . 3  00®  — 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  75@4  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Oranges,  Cal.,  per  box  . 2  50@3  50 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  good  to  fancy,  per  quart.  40@  60 
Common,  per  quart .  25@  35 


No.  1  Quality. 

North’ 

n,  West’n 

Southern  and 

and 

Eastern. 

Southwestern. 

Black  bear . 

.18 

00 

@ 

30 

00 

10 

on 

@20 

00 

Cubs  and  yearlings. . 

.  5 

00 

@ 

15 

(X) 

4 

00 

@10 

00 

Otter . 

.  6 

00 

@ 

10 

00 

5 

00 

@  7 

00 

Beaver,  No.  1,  per  lb 

.  3 

50 

@ 

4 

00 

3 

00 

@  3 

25 

Silver  fox . 

.25 

00 

@100 

00 

@ 

Cross  fox . 

.  3 

00 

@ 

8 

00 

_ 

@ 

Red  fox . 

.  1 

25 

@ 

1 

75 

1 

00 

@  1 

50 

Gray  fox . 

50 

@ 

65 

45 

@ 

Wolf . 

.  1 

60 

@ 

2 

00 

1 

00 

@  1 

50 

Prairie . 

60 

@ 

90 

40 

@ 

60 

Wolverine . 

.  3 

50 

@ 

5 

00 

3 

00 

@  4 

00 

Lynx . 

.  1 

50 

@ 

2 

00 

@ 

Wild  cat . 

40 

@ 

_ 

@ 

House  cat,  black _ 

20 

@ 

40 

_ 

@ 

Colored  . 

5 

@ 

10 

_ 

Marten,  dark . 

.  2 

00 

@ 

4 

00 

_ 

@ 

Pale . 

75 

@ 

1 

00 

@ 

Skunk,  black . 

.  1 

10 

@ 

1 

25 

90 

@  1 

10 

Half-striped . 

60 

@ 

75 

60 

@ 

Striped . 

35 

@ 

40 

30 

@ 

35 

White . 

10 

@ 

20 

10 

@ 

15 

Raccoon  . 

Opossum . 

50 

15 

@ 

@ 

75 

25 

40 

10 

@ 

@ 

50 

20 

Mink . 

50 

@ 

1 

75 

40 

@ 

80 

Muskrat,  fall . 

6 

@ 

8 

5 

@ 

6 

Winter . 

9 

@ 

12 

8 

@ 

10 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat,  silver. 
Buckwheat,  Japan 

Corn . 

Oats . 


GRAIN. 


.57  @60 
.50  @56 
.60  @68 
.45  @50 
.52  @57 
.47  @52 
.33  @41 


MEATS— DRESSED. 


Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  8@  8% 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6%@  7% 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Barnyard,  per  lb . .  3  @  4 

Small,  per  lb .  2%@  3 

Spring  lambs,  dressed,  prime,  each . 5  00  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  each . 2  00  @4  50 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb.  7  @  7% 

Light,  fat,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Medium,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb .  5%@  5% 

Heavy,  rough,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Pigs,  small  roasting,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  8%@  3% 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  2%@  2% 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  3% 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2  @  2% 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  4%@  5 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2%@  3 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  4%@  6 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 8  00@9  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

Scotch,  per  168-lb  sack . 2  25@2  40 

English,  per  168-lb  sack .  — @  — 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  50@2  75 

Per  sack . 2  00@2  25 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  sack . 2  25@2  40 

Jersey,  in  bbls.,per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Per  180  lbs . 2  00@2  25 

White  kinds,  per  180-lbs . 2  00@2  25 

Michigan,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs .  — @  — 

Jersey  sweets,  fancy  Vineland,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Double-headed  bbls .  . 2  25@2  50 


POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 


Turkeys,  selected  hens,  choice .  13  @  13% 

Mixed  weights,  choice .  11%@  12% 

Young  toms  or  old  toms .  10%@  11% 

Old  toms .  9  @  10 

Capons,  Phil.,  large,  per  lb .  24  @  26 

Medium,  per  lb . •• .  21  @  23 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb .  17  @  19 

Western,  fancy,  large .  22  @  24 

Medium  size .  18  @  20 

Small  and  slips .  15  @  17 

Chickens,  Phila.,  3  to  4  lbs.,  per  pair _  30  @  35 

Phila.,  fall  roasting,  fancy .  21  @  23 

Pullets,  prime . .  16  @  18 

Common  to  good  .  14  @  16 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  11  @  — 

Dry  picked .  11  @  — 

Jersey,  prime .  —  @  — 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  prime .  —  @  — 

Western,  average,  best  lots .  —  @  — 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Ducks,  Jersey,  prime .  —  @  — 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  —  @  _ 

Western .  —  @  — 

Geese,  Md.,  prime .  —  @  _ 

Western .  3  @  8 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 3  00  @3  25 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  50  @2  75 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz  . 2  00  @2  25 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb _  .  10  @  11 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  11  @  _ 

Western,  per  lb .  11  @  _ 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  7  @  _ 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  75  @1  ()0 

Western,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Southern,  per  pair .  65  @  70 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  37 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  35  @  40 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus.  Charleston,  per  bunch  . . 

Culls,  per  bunch . 

Beets,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart . 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . 

Imported  White,  per  100 . 

Florida,  new,  per  bbl . . 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 

Unwashed,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz  roots . 

State,  per  doz  roots . 

L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  doz  bunches. 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Horseradish,  per  lb . 

Kale,  per  bbl . 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz  . 

Southern,  per  basket . 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 

White,  per  bbl . 

8tate  and  Western,  per  bbl . 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl . . 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . . 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl . 


.1  00@1  25 
.  25®  50 
.2  50@3  00 
.  8@  16 
.3  00@7  00 
8  DO'./.  12  DO 
.3  50®4  00 
.  1  00,/ 

.  50@  75 
.  50®  1  00 
.  10@  60 
.1  00@1  50 
.2  50@5  00 
.  2@  5 

.1  00@1  75 
.  50®  1  00 
.3  50®4  50 
.2  00@2  75 
.2  00@2  75 
.2  00®  2  87 
.3  00@7  00 
.2  00@2  50 
.1  50@2  25 
.  1  25@1  50 
.1  50@ — 

.1  90@4  00 
.  75®  90 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,418  cans  of  milk, 
188  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  379  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.25  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


For  Coughs,  Asthma  and  throat  Disorders, 
“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches  ”  are  an  effectual  remedy. 
Sold  only  in  boxes. — Adv. 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Daily  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON. 

183  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


CHOICE  ^PRODUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Hogs,  etc.  Stencils,  etc., 
on  application.  GARNER  &  CO..  Produce  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants,  32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York  Ref¬ 
erence  :  Gansevoort  Bank. 

GINSENG 


Send  to  WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CC 
229  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


__  _ ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEA.DQUAR.TKRS  for 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  01  the  Orchard,  Harden. 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm, 

Market  Report.,  Special  Reference.,  8tenclls,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(XJ^lnquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Seed  Potatoes 


Rural  New-Yorker  No. 
E.  Rose,  $2.40  per  bbl., 
„  TT  _  Puritan,  90c.  per  bu.,  f.  o 

1.  H.  Thomson,  Fairview  Farm,  Holland  Patent,  N 


300 


List. 


bushels  Early  Ohio,  Ohio  Jr.,  Burpee’s  Ex 
Early,  and  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  S< 
Potatoes— true  to  name  and  clean  and  fj 
from  disease.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Pr 
WALTER  F.  TABER, 
Lakeview  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V 


100,000  Berry  Plants. 

Strawberry.  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Currai 
Strictly  first-class  stock.  Also  Agent  for  Morrii 
Morley’s  Eclipse  Spray  Pumps.  Send  for  Catalogi 
and  Price  List.  WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Lakeview  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  \ 


Seed  Corn 

Bred  up  to  our  high  standard  and  the  standard  so  fixed 
that  it  is  sure  to  reproduce  itself.  A  few  bushels  more  to  the 
acre  increases  the  profits  greatly. 

Dibble’s  Mammoth  Eight-rowed  Early  Flint  Corn. 

Our  seed  is  from  ears  io  inches  long  and  upwards.  On 
forty-acre  fields  we  averaged  140  to  160  bushels  per  acre.  This 
corn  fully  matures  in  100  days  from  planting  in  any  latitude. 
We  were  short  of  seed  last  year,  but  hope  to  supply  all 
demands  this  season.  Better  write  about  it  at  once. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO., 

Growers  of  Blooded  Seeds,  Itoneoye  Falls,  New  York. 


RACE  AND  FRONT  STREETS,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding,  Galvanized  Steel 
Roofing,  Eaves  Troughs,  Conductor  Pipe,  Etc. 

The  Pioneers  of  the  Metal  Roofing  business  in  the  U.  8.  When  writ¬ 
ing  for  our  Prices  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  mention  THE  It.  N.-Y. 


MANVEL  WIND  MILLS 


with  Bali  bearing  turn¬ 
table.  Oalvanized  .Steel 
Mills  and  Towers. 

Your  address  calls  for 
half-tone  engravings. 

WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

16  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

36  So.  Market  St.,  -  boston. 


We  would  not  have  expended 

HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS 

doing  galvanizing,  for  which  we  made  no  extra  charge,  had 
there  not  been  merit  in  tt.  Galvanizing  consists  in  coating  the 
strong  but  most  perishable  (in  thin  sheets)  metal,  steel,  with 
the  almost  indestructible  (even  when  very  thin)  metals,  zinc 
and  aluminum.  If  there  were  not  great  merit  in  galvanizing, 
no  one  would  pay  ^  more  for  galvanized  barbed  wire  or  sheet 
iron  than  ungalvanized  costs.  If  we  were  making  painted 
windmills  to-day,  we  should  furnish  an 

8Ft.  for  $1 5 

That  is  a  good  price  for  an  8-foot  painted  windmill, 

WE  RUILD  FOR  THE  AGES.  WE  WOULD  NOT  SELL 
YOU  A  POOR,  PAINTED  WHEEL,  NOR  ONE  MADE  OF 
METAL  GALVANIZED  I1KFOKE  BEING  PIT  TOGETHER,  IF 
YOU  WOULU  PAY  US  UOUHLE  PRICE  FOR  IT.  We  build 
the  best  wo  know,  and  knowing  that  painted  thin  sheets  are 
practically  worthless,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The 
enormous  cost  of  preparing  to  do  galvanizing,  and  of  doing  it 
well  on  a  large  scale,  deters  others.  SOME  RUY  GALVANIZED 
SHEETS  ANO  PUNCH  AND  SHEAR  AND  MAKE  THEM  CP 
^Ml?o!£uV'iRn  WHEELS  OR  VANES  MADE  OK  GALVANIZED 
SHEETS  RUST  OUT  FIRST  AROUND  THE  RIVETS,  JOINT8, 
AND  EDGES,  AND  ARE,  THEREFORE,  NOT  SO  GOOD  AS 
PAINTE.D  ONES.  Hour  any  concern  can  get  our  prices  for 
painted  windmills  and  painted  towers,  or  those  made  up  of 
galvanized  material,  cut ,  sheared  and  punched  after  the  gal • 
vanizing  is  done,  can  only  he  explained  by  the  fact  that  people 
who  buy  them  are  ignorant  of  the  value  of  galvanizing.  We 
now  galvanize  everything  after  it  is  completed,  even  bolts  and 
nuts.  We  galvanize  with  the  most  improved  processes  and  in 
the  most  perfect  known  and  attainable  manner. 

The  process:  When  a  section  of  an  Aermotor  Wheel  is  all 
riveted  up,  completed  and  cleaned  of  rust  and  impurities,  it  is 

immersed  in  melted  zinc  - -  . *  -  ’ 

there  until  it  becomes 
until  every  crack , 
and  opening  of  every 
closed  up  and  satu- 
molten  metal,  and 
pieces  composing  the 
soldered  and  welded 
then  you  have  some 
during  and  reliable.  It  is  , 
doers  cannot  afford  to  do  it. 
aluminum  melted  front  one 
silvery  white  coating  which 
every  portion  of  the  Aermo- 
is  zinc  and  aluminum  when 
a  time,  forms,  with  the  steel, 
alloy,  which  canuot  be 
indestructible.  In  our  pre¬ 
prices  of  wind-  mills, 
illustration  of  what  we 
REDESIGNING  AN  OU) 

IT  IN  INFINITELY  SlI- 
RIIMClLOrSLY  SMALL 


and  aluminum  and  left 
as  hot  as  that  metal, and 
cranny,  crevice,  pore 
sort  is  filled, 
rated  with  the 
the  whole  23 
section  become 
together  as  one  piece, 
thing  that  is  strong,  en- 
expensive  to  do,  and  smull 
We  keep  GO  tons  of  zinc  and 
year's  end  to  another.  The 
fills  every  pore  and  covers 
tor  Wheel,  Vane  and  Toiler, 
it  is  first  put  on,  but  after 
a  chemical  combination  or 
melted  and  is  practically 
vious  ad.  we  talked  of 
towers,  etc.,  and  as  an 
could  do  in  the  way  of 
ARTICLE  AND  PITTING 
PERIOD  SHAPE  AT  Jl 

offer  of  an  ali’stefjT  very*  superior' feed 

WORTH  $40  AS  PRICES  GO,  AT  $10.  IN  OI  K 
£|*TAD.  WE  SHALL  OFFER  YOU  SOMETHING  OF  STILL 
GREATER  INTEREST.  AermOtOT  Co.,  Chicago. 


HORSE  POWERS 

Machines  for  TIITIESIIINO  &  CLEANING 
Grain,  andSAWJNt;  WOOD  with  Circular 
and  Cross-Cut  Drag  .Saws. 

Highest  award 


World’s 
Fair 


CHICAGO.! . 

Acknowledged*  _ 

as  the  BEST,  considering  Easy  Draft,  Dura¬ 
bility,  Quantity  and  Quality  of  work.  60-page 

‘"“iS,?”*'  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers  ’ 

P.  O.  Box  80  MIDDLETOW.N  SPRINGS,  Vt. 

It.  A.  Young,  Bristol,  Vt.,  writes,  he  sawed  15  cords 
wood  twice  in  two  in  less  than  a  day,  with  a  Gray 
one-horse  power. 


A  ROOP  f  2. 

\  THAT  IS  |  ( 

PROOF 


jAgainet  lightning, fire,  lasa....llil'l!lliN»nllll.. ...  Hni.ft  }j,  J  * 
Jj wind  A  water.  Both  Iron  A  Steel.  Catalogue  Sr.  prices!* 
KFree.  Nilkh  Iron  A  Stf.f.l  Roofing  Oo„  Niles,  O.  N 


IRON 

AND 

STEEL 


ROOFING 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Write  to-day  to 

CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

57  Sigler  Street,  NIUKS,  OHIO. 


UAItTER  OF  CENTURY  OI/D, 


sSrongWATER  proofs;  iSSr1 

Vo  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlast s  tin  or  iron. 
K  Durable  NuhMimte  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
peat  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples.  Ac 
The  FAY  JB A MLLA  ROOFING  CO.,  CAaiDFN,N.j! 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
fiat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICK! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roofs, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  Street,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  CORRUGATED 

STEEL 

ROOFING 

For  2%  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

The  J.  W.  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Valuable  Residential  Property,  convenient  to  R.  R. 

680  acres.  Salubrious  climate.  Shooting  good 
Correspondence  solicited.  L.  B.  4.  McFarland’s  Va 


V  Rfi  N  A  FARMQ  for  Sale.  Also  Claremont  vil- 
VlllUlllin  I  n  n  III  0  lage  lots.  Beautiful  James 
River  country.  Mild  climate.  Northern  colony.  Free 
circular.  Citizens  Land  B.  L.  &  D.  Co.  Claremont,  Va 


DELAWARE  FARMS. 

Three  good  ones,  from  63  to  200  acres  each  have  just 
been  placed  in  my  hands  for  sale.  Prices,  $30  to  $100 
per  acre.  Best  climate,  soil  and  location  for  homes  to 
be  found  anywhere.  Don’t  write  unless  you  mean 
business.  E.  (4.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Dei. 


The  Cyclone  Dust  Collector 

For  Thrashing  Machines  takes  the  dust  out  of  the  i 
machine  and  blows  it 
through  a  canvas  tube 
away  from  the  ma-  * 
chine  or  out  of  the  barn 
regardless  of  the  wind. 
Rig  inducements  will  be 
offered.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  price.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper.  , 

Address  WM.  S.  MILLER,  Meyersdale,  Pa.  ' 


flffS  14  KARAT  OOLD 


plate. 

CUT  THIS  GUI  and  send  it  to 
us  with  your  name  and  address 
and  we  will  send  you  this  beautiful 
gold  finished  watch  by  express  for 
examination.  You  examine  it  at 
the  express  office,  and  if  you  think 
it  a  bargain  pay  our  sample  price 
$2.75,  and  it  is  yours.  Itlsmagni- 
ncently  engraved  and  equal  In 
appearance  to  a  genuine  Solid 
Gold  watch.  A  guarantee  for 
five  years  with  every  watch, 
write  to-day,  mention  whether 
you  want  gents’ or  ladies’  size 

THE  NATIONAL  MFC. 

&  IMPORTING  CO.. 

334  Dearborn  St. .Chicago,  III, 
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Part  VIII. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Bone. 

In  the  ease  of  the  superphosphate  or 
dissolved  rock,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  sol¬ 
uble  i ii  water,  and  for  that  reason  is  dis¬ 
tributed  ail  through  the  soil — better  than 
the  hone,  which  receives  only  a  mechani¬ 
cal  distribution.  It  is  not  known  that 
the  plant  takes  up  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  water-soluble  form.  The  belief  is  tha  t 
the  reverted  form  supplies  the  plant  with 
this  food.  If  this  is  so,  the  snperphos- 
phate  must  revert  in  the  soil  before  feed¬ 
ing  the  plaDt.  A  reverted  phosphate 
formed  in  this  way  can  hardly  be  equal 
in  feeding  capacity  to  a  porous  and  or¬ 
ganic  fragment  of  bone.  Then,  too,  a 
portion  of  the  soluble  phosphate  un¬ 
doubtedly  uuites  with  iron  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  in  some  soils,  to  form  insoluble 
combinations  which  are  of  no  immediate 
value.  Unfortunately,  too  much  of  this 
discussion  is  theory  —  there  are  not 
enough  actual  facts  to  'prove  what  people 
sometimes  believe.  All  who  buy  fertilizers 
are  confronted  with  this  question  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  phosphoric  acid 
from  rock,  or  from  bone.  From  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  must  be  the  same — no  matter  what 
its  source — just  as  potash  would  be  the 
same  in  the  ashes  of  pine,  oak  or  apple. 
The  question  is,  does  it  pay  to  use  the 
soluble  form  when  all  the  facts  are  fairly 
considered  V  And  then  the  question 
arises,  if  bone,  fish,  tankage,  etc.,  give 
this  organic  form  of  phosphoric  acid,  how 
much  more  can  we  afford  to  pay  for  a 
pound  of  it,  all  things  considered  ?  This 
question  cannot  be  fairly  answered  until 
we  get  half  way  through  the  plant's  life. 

We  have  now  briefly  reviewed  the 
sources  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  ashes.  We  know  where  to  go  and 
duplicate  these  substances  in  cheaper 
forms  than  the  ashes  alone  provide.  We 
have  seen  that  a  ton  of  the  ashes  con¬ 
tains  about  1,200  pounds  of  lime,  110  ol 
potash  and  40  of  phosphoric  acid.  Just 
as  a  bit  of  review,  let  us  see  whether  we 
can  make  up  a  fair  substitute  for  the 
ashes.  As  to  the  potash,  225  pounds  of 
muriate  or  1,000  pounds  of  kaiuit,  will 
give  more  actual  potash  than  the  wood 
ashes.  For  feeding  most  crops,  as  we 
see  on  page  192,  this  form  of  potash 
would  be  just  as  good  as  the  carbonate  in 
the  ashes. 

Lime  is  the  same  whether  it  is  burned 
from  wood,  shells  or  limestone,  therefore 
1,200  pounds  of  quicklime  will  do  as  much 
good  as  the  lime  in  the  ashes.  How 
about  the  phosphoric  acid  ?  We  cannot 
use  a  superphosphate,  because  you  will 
readily  see  that  the  lime  in  the 
ashes  will  at  once  combine  and  revert 
the  phosphate  as  explained  on  page 
212.  llone  would  do  it.  but  that  contains 
nitrogen,  too,  and  we  wish  only  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  ashes.  We  might  use  basic 
slag  for  the  purpose,  but  a  better  sub¬ 
stance  is  what  is  known  as  the  Peter 
Cooper  bone  meal.  This  is  bone  which 
has  been  treated  in  glue-making  to  re¬ 
move  the  gelatine  or  glue.  The  result 
is  a  fine  substance — nearly  a  pure  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime.  In  brief,  then,  a  mixture 
of  1,200  pounds  lime,  225  of  muriate  of 
potash,  and  150  of  some  steamed  bone, 
would  give  all  the  plant  food  there  is  in 
an  average  ton  of  wood  ashes.  Its  action 
on  the  soil  would  not  be  quite  so  good, 
and  it  would  not  be  so  fine  and  readily 
worked  into  the  soil,  but  the  plant  food 
would  be  just  as  valuable.  We  have 
made  this  statement  as  a  sample  of  what 
can  be  done  to  provide  different  bread 
and  butter  for  the  plant’s  sandwich.  We 
now  come  to  consider  the  meat  or  nitro¬ 
gen — the  most  important  part  of  all. 

Going  back  to  the  “  Balanced  Ration,” 
we  understand  that  lean  meat  represents 


muscle.  We  have  taken  nitrogen  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  meat  in  the  sandwich,  because 
it  is  the  element  that  promotes  growth. 
An  excess  of  nitrogen  is  like  a  whip  on 
the  plant,  urging  it  along  to  an  excess¬ 
ive  growth  of  stem  and  leaf  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  seed  and  fruit.  As  with  the 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  there  are 
different  forms  in  which  nitrogen  is 
found — just  as  there  are  many  kinds  of 
meat  for  a  sandwich.  Here  is  a  list  of 
the  substances  most  commonly  used  in 
fertilizers  with  the  amounts  of  these 
three  fertilizing  elements  they  contain  : 

Pounds  in  100. 


Nitrate  of  soda . 

Nitrogen. 

.  16 

Phos. 

acid. 

Potash 

Sulphate  of  ammonia. 

.  20 

Dried  blood . 

14 

Ground  bone . 

8  54 

20 

Dissolved  bone . 

154 

15 

Dried  fish . 

7 

7 

Tankage . 

7 

10 

Cotton-seed  meal . 

7 

3 

2 

Basic  slag . 

20 

Wood  ashes . 

2 

554 

Dissolved  S.  C.  rock  . . 

12 

Dissolved  bone  black. 

16 

Sulphate  of  potash. .. 

50 

Muriate  of  pot  ash . 

50 

Kainit . 

1254 

One  ton  clover  hay.. . . 

41 

8 

44 

One  ton  stable  manure.  10 

5 

12 

The  first  thing  we  call  your  attention 
to  in  that  list,  is  the  fact  that  150  pounds 
of  cotton-seed  meal,  10  pounds  of  super¬ 
phosphate,  and  20  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash,  will  provide  all  the  actual  plant 
food  there  is  in  a  ton  of  stable  manure. 
Mind  you,  we  don’t  say  that  it  will  make 
just  as  large  a  crop,  for  it  will  not.  The 
bulk  and  vegetable  matter  in  the  manure 
have  a  valuable  effect  on  the  soil,  as  we 
shall  learn  later.  The  point  here  is  to 
learn  where  the  actual  plant  food  can  be 
obtained,  and  whether  it  is  any  cheaper, 
all  things  considered,  in  the  substitute. 
It  also  shows  again  why  we  advocate  the 
use  of  extra  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
with  manure.  Sometimes,  when  asked 
to  use  a  fertilizer  containing  three  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  seven  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  six  of  potash,  people  say, 
“  What  about  the  useless  114  per  cent? 
Why  must  we  buy  100  pounds  in  order 
to  obtain  1(5  pounds  of  plant  food  ?” 
These  men  seldom  ask  why  they  handle 
1,973  pounds  of  “useless”  matter  in  stable 
manure  in  order  to  make  use  of  27 
pounds  of  plant  food.  We  have  seen 
how  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  cannot 
possibly  be  used  in  a  pure  form.  They 
must  be  mixed  with  lime  and  other  sub¬ 
stances  and,  of  course,  all  this  means 
bulk.  We  add  the  analysis  of  clover  hay 
to  show  how  it  compares  with  stable 
manure,  and  also  to  show  how  chemicals 
may  be  mixed  with  green  crops  to  give 
the  needed  bulk. 

How  a  brief  word  about  these  forms  in 
which  nitrogen  is  bought.  Nitrate  of 
soda  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen  and  soda.  It  looks  like 
coarse  salt,  and  dissolves  readily  in 
water.  It  comes  from  the  rainless  dis¬ 
tricts  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  quickly  available  be¬ 
cause  it  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and 
is  thus  passed  all  through  the  soil — like 
the  soluble  phosphoric  acid.  Unlike  the 
superphosphate,  however,  it  does  not 
form  new  and  lasting  compounds  in  the 
soil,  but  will  leach  out  with  the  drainage 
water  unless  the  plants  are  right  at  hand 
and  able  to  make  use  of  it.  Sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  the  result  of  an  operation 
in  making  gas.  In  passing  the  gas 
through  water,  a  quantity  of  ammonia  is 
washed  out  and  remains  in  the  water. 
By  adding  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphur 
and  the  ammonia  unite  and  form  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  which  settles  at  the 
bottom.  This  substance,  while  soluble 
in  water,  is  not  so  available  as  nitrate  of 
soda.  At  present  prices,  it  is  too  ex¬ 
pensive  as  compared  with  the  niti-ate. 
The  other  forms  of  nitrogen  here  given, 
are  what  is  called  organic — that  is,  they 


are  made  as  a  part  of  an  organized 
body — animal  or  plant — as  dried  blood  or 
cotton-seed  meal.  The  nitrogen  in  these 
substances  is  not,  like  nitrate,  quickly 
soluble  in  water.  To  be  fully  available 
as  plant  food,  the  organized  form  must 
first  break  up.  This  requires  heat  as 
well  as  moisture,  so  that  this  organic 
nitrogen  is  most  useful  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  growing  season 
when  the  weather  is  hot.  That  explains 
why  on  late  planted  crops  dried  blood  or 
tankage  gives  better  results  than  nitrate 
of  soda.  "With  early  planted  crops,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  considered  the  best  practice  to 
use  both  forms — mineral  or  nitrate  and 
organic  such  as  blood,  tankage,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  or  bone.  The  reason  is  that 
in  the  cooler  weather  of  spring,  the 
soluble  nitrate  provides  soluble  nitrogen, 
while  later,  in  the  summer,  the  organic 
form  is  ready.  If  we  use  all  nitrate,  part 
of  it  might  be  washed  out  and  lost,  while 
if  we  used  all  organic,  there  might  be  no 
available  supply  early  in  the  season.  The 
solubility  of  these  organic  forms  depends 
very  largely  on  the  degree  of  fineness  to 
which  they  are  ground.  The  nitrogen  in 
ground  bone,  for  example,  is  harder  for 
the  plant  to  obtain  than  that  in  the  finer 
blood  or  cotton  seed  meal. 
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AFTER  DINNER 

when  you  have  eat¬ 
en  heartily,  you 
should  take  one 
only  of  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Pleas¬ 
ant  Pellets. 

Your 
stomach 
and  liv¬ 
er  need 
the  gen¬ 
tle  stim¬ 
ulating,  as  well 
as  invigorating, 
effect  of  these 
tiny,  sugar-coat¬ 
ed  granules. 

If  you  feel 
drowsy,  dull, 
languid,  inex¬ 
pressibly  tired 
or  debilitated  ; 
if  you’ve  no  ap¬ 
petite  and  frequent  headaches  or  dizziness, 
a  furred  or  coated  tongue — it  proves  that 
you’re  bilious.  In  that  case  you  should 
use  the  “Pellets.”  They  are  anti-bilious 
granules,  which  act  in  a  prompt  and  natural 
way,  without  griping. 

BEST  PILLS  FOR  THE  LIVER. 

Robert  M anson,  of 
West  Rye .  Rockingham 
Co..  N.  H ..  writes : 
“Three  years  ago  I 
commenced  taking  Dr. 
Pierce's  Golden  Medi¬ 
cal  Discovery;  I 
weighed  140  pounds, 
and  now  I  weigh  175 
pounds,  so  you  see  how 
I  have  gained  in  health 
and  weight.  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Pellets  are  the 
best  pills  I  ever  took 
for  the  liver.  All  my 
friends  say  they  do 
them  the  most  good." 


R.  Manson,  Esq. 

LIVER  PILLS. 

Mr.SAMUELBAKER.SR.,, 
of  No.  i6r  Summit  Ave- , 
nue,  Philtipsburgh,  N.  J.X 
writes:  “There  is  noth-l 
iug  that  can  compare l| 
with  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleas¬ 
ant  Pellets,  as  Liver  Pills. 

They  have  done  more 
good  than  any  other  med¬ 
icine  I  have  ever  taken.”  Mr.  S.  Baker,  Sr. 


5TEAH  BOILERS, 

use  in  Dairies,  Laundries,  Slaughter¬ 
houses,  Running  Engines,  Pumping  Water 
by  Steam  and  other  uses.  Address 
J  K.  PCRINTON.  &  CO.,  Des  Molnes,  1a 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  500  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex 
periment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2.00. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets  New  York 


St.  Jacobs  Oil  is  made  to  cure  ^ 

RHEUMATISM’ 


BLATCH  FORD’S 

CALF  MEAL. 

Perfect  Substitute  for  flilk  in  raising  Calves. 
Doubled  in  strength  this  season.  One  lb.  make, 
one  gal,  of  rich  Oruel  as  nutritious  as  milk. 
Sample  25  lbs.,  $1.00.  Pamphlet  “How  to 
Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without 
riilk,”  with  letters  from  those  who  have  done 

so,  sent  free. _ _ 

J.  W.  HARWELL,  16  Pacific  Ave., Chicago, 

_ Jobber  of  Hill  Feeds,  Grain,  etc., _ 

Gluten  Meal.  Pure  Oiimeals,  Undecorticated 
Cotton  Seed  Heal,  Fat  Stock  Corn  and  Wheat 
Feed,  Rice  Heal,  Corn  Bran,  Wheat  Bran, 

’  niddungs,  Flour,  etc.  of  best  qualities. 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger;  $1.60  each;  9,000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  St.. 
Philadelphia,  and  53  Elm  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


automatic  Stock  Waterer 


gives  clean,  pure  water  to 

All  Kinds  of  Stock. 

Attached  to  Tank.  Barrel  or  Pipe  in 
Single.  #2.50,  double. 
Sample  sent  charges 
to  any  address. 

uaranteed  Satisfactory 
or  Money  Hefunded. 

W  ri  te  fo  r  ci  rcu  I  a  r  and  agency 
ask  your  dealer  about  It. 

MOVELff  REGULATOR  CO..  11  Tracy  Bl'k.  Sterling. ill. 


GRINDS  WHEAT, 

rye,  barley  and  oats  fine,  also 
ear  corn ;  and  dors  it  all  on  one 
setof  grinders.  Different  from 
others.  Improved-.  Best. 

Special  I>rlce»  now, 

(1  nl-0  make  5  sizes  of  licit  power  mills.) 

P.  H.  B0WSHER,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  C 

A  hoy  can  operate 
in  order.  “Book  on  Mi 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

4(1  kinds  mill  machinery.  Flour' 
mills  built,  roller  or  bulir system. 

Reduced  Prices  for  ’!>5. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO. 

270  Day  Street, 


Steel  Truck  Wheels 
For  Farm  Wagons. 

We  Make  the  Strongest. 
Neatest,  and  Best  in 
the  U.  S. 

Farmers  use  them  in  haul¬ 
ing  fodder,  grain,  hogs, 
wood  and  manure.  Saves 
the  farmer,  saves  the 
hnrses,  saves  the  co‘t  of 
th  -  wheels  in  one  season. 
W rite  for  circulars,  price, 
ety.  Save  this  address. 
HAVANA  METAI. 
WHEEL  CO., 
Havana,  -  -  III. 


Horse  Carts 

1  2  STYLES. 

sESSbes 

'NARROW and]  j  $25 
WIDE  TIRES.  V  Upward*. 

2  and  4  Wheels.  Write  for 
circ’s  and  say  what  you  need. 

HOBSON  Si  CO..  I  Factory - 


SEME  buying  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  80 
page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Custom  Hand-made  Oak 
Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at 
wholesale  prices.  Why  net 
buy  from  first  hands  ard 
save  the  middleman's 
profit  A  buggy  harness 
for  $7;  a  team  harness  tor 
$16.  You  can  buy  by  mai 
as  well  as  though  here  in  person. 

KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.,  No.  10 Church  St.,  Owego,  N.Yr 


DIRECT-UM  BIT. 


Best  Combination  Bit  made. 


Severe  or  Easy. 

as  you  want  it. 
Sample  mailed,  XC  #1.00. 
Nickel  #1.50. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


{KEEPERS  KBPJys 

CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

\  A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCCC||DP|  I  T  C 
I  Magazine,  and  Catalog  oi  DLL  O U  I  T  LI  LO 

’  FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina, O. 


FREE 


POULTRY  BOOK.  40  pages.  16 
varieties.  Eggs,  $1  for  13.  DAVIS 
BROS.,  Box  E.  Washington,  N.  J 


SHOEMAKER’S  POULTRY  BOOKS 

on  earth,  84  pasres  printed  in  colors  Photo  Engravings 
of  the  largest  Poultry  Farm  in  the  Northwest.  Descrip¬ 
tion  and  pricesofall  varieties,  over  70  finest  engravings 
you  wantone;  only  15c.  C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Freeport,  III 


EGGS  M  FOWLS 

CAB  CHE  Fr  jm  50  »arieties.  L.rrr.t 
run  OALC  RANGE  In  the  Went. 
2000  prize*  at  1 0  State  Shown  In  1 S94. 

Send  three  one  cent  stamp,  for  best  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  size  8  x  11,  32  pages. 

C*AS.  GAMMERDINGER,  BOX  70  COLUMBUS,  0. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Saving  the  Cows. — I  have  saved  many  good 
cows  by  careful  study  and  practice  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  instructions  for  the  removal  of  the  pla¬ 
centa.  Immediately  after  it  has  been  removed,  I 
rub  the  inside  with  oil  in  which  a  small  portion 
of  laudanum  and  spirits  of  camphor  has  been 
mixed.  I  also  give  the  cow  a  mess  to  which  some 
laudanum  has  been  added.  A  case  has  never 
been  too  bad,  or  has  one  ever  been  lost.  This  is 
only  one  saving  by  taking  and  reading  The  R.N.-Y. 

West  Leyden,  N.  Y.  m.  h.  t. 


Hard  to  Beat. — I  send  a  statement  of  what  my 
nine  grade  Jersey  cows  have  done  during  the  year 
1894.  The  butter  was  made  in  the  Alba  cre.amery: 


Pounds. 

Pounds. 

January  . 

.  71.92 

July . 

...290.90 

February . 

. 205.81 

August . 

.  .  .255.94 

March . 

. 250.11 

September. . 

...207.84 

April . 

October . 

...245.43 

May . 

. 330.43 

November. . . 

. .  .200.44 

June . . 

. 326.74 

December. . . 

...133.81 

Total  amount  of  butter  made  2,821.19  pounds— an 
average  of  313^  pounds  to  each  cow.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  many  of  your  readers  can  beat 
this  with  a  herd  of  grade  Jerseys.  t.  c.  c. 

Alba,  Pa. 

Saving  the  Pigs. — The  way  one  man  keeps  his 
sow  from  lying  on  the  pigs:  He  is  careful  not  to 
have  too  much  litter  so  that  they  will  not  get 
tangled  up  in  that.  Then  he  has  a  board  fastened 
about  eight  inches  from  the  floor,  and  about  eight 
inches  from  the  wall.  Thus  the  little  pigs  can  run 
under  the  board,  and  if  they  are  in  the  way  when 
the  sow  lies  down,  they  will  be  pushed  under  the 
board  and  not  crushed.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
mother  to  crush  them  against  the  wall.  h.  h. 

Cortland  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Chapman  has  a  better  way  than 
that — he  says,  keep  a  Cheshire  sow.  We  saw  him 
go  into  the  pen  and  pick  the  little  pigs  up— away 
from  the  sow.  She  simply  grunted  and  made  no 
trouble.  The  Cheshires,  he  claims,  have  too  much 
sense  to  kill  their  pigs. 

“  Chaff  in  the  Cow’s  Eye.” — No  doubt  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  page  63,  and  F.  G.,  are  great  people,  and 
wisdom  will  die  with  them ;  but  when  The  R.  N .- Y. 
sits  in  judgment  on  a  subscriber  for  recommend¬ 
ing  a  certain  cure  for  chaff  in  a  cow’s  eye,  it 
should  give  facts,  not  nonsensical  fancies,  to 
prove  the  uselessness  of  the  cure.  I  may  also  in¬ 
form  F.  G.  that  I  have  used  sugar  in  my  practice, 
but  considered  the  salt  cure  preferable.  They 
both  act  mechanically  by  rubbing  or  raking  the 
chaff  off  the  eyeball,  and  the  flow  of  tears  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  application  of  the  salt  or  sugar 
washes  it  out,  and  the  eye  soon  returns  to  its  nor¬ 
mal  strength  and  vigor.  But  why  did  not  The  R. 
N.-Y  .jump,  to  use  that  elegant  expression,  on  F. 
G.  for  using  the  quill  and  sugar — “  ’Tis  strange 
there  should  such  difference  be,  ’twixt  tweedle 
dum,  and  tweedle  dee” — and  I  would,  therefore, 
Kindly  advise  both  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  F.  G.  to  read 
the  3d,  4th  and  5th  verses  of  an  old  sermon  called, 
Christ’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  lay  it  to  heart 
in  this  Lenten  season.  T.  p.  d. 

Loudon  Bridge,  Va. 

R.N.-Y. — We  suggest  Matthew  5:13  as  a  suit¬ 
able  text.  “  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth:  but  if 
the  salt  have  lost  his  savor  wherewith  shall  it  be 
salted  ?”  Such  an  assault  as  the  above  certainly 
ought  to  work  the  chaff  out  of  one’s  feelings. 

Killing  Sheep  Ticks. — I  use  equal  parts  of  in¬ 
sect  powder  and  Scotch  snuff,  put  on  dry.  My 
sheep  were  covered  with  ticks  one  year  ago ;  I 
put  the  powder  on  at  two  different  times,  and 
haven’t  found  a  tick  on  them  since.  My  neighbors 
have  used  it  for  lice  on  cattle  and  horses,  and 
they  were  not  troubled  with  any  more  lice.  F.  h. 

South  Howard,  N.  Y. 

Flies  on  Stock. — When  answering  the  question 
sent  out  about  flies  on  cattle  last  summer,  I 
answered  that  if  I  again  had  cause  to  use  any¬ 
thing  to  repel  them,  I  would  try  a  weak  solution 
of  creolin.  Snortly  afterward,  I  had  occasion  to 
try  it.  I  had  a  mule  whose  back  was  made  quite 
sore  by  a  harness  saddle  ;  the  flies  settled  there 
and  she  would  bite  the  sore  and  keep  it  from  heal¬ 
ing.  We  washed  it  with  the  creolin  water;  with 
the  result  that  the  flies  would  be  thick  everywhere 
on  the  mule  but  on  the  spot  where  the  wash  had 
been  used  ;  while  by  the  healing  and  antiseptic 
properties  of  the  creolin,  the  sore  was  quickly 
healed,  although  it  had  been  there  for  weeks. 
The  effect  of  the  application  was  noticeable  for  a 
few  days  after  its  discontinuance,  by  the  absence 
of  the  pests.  w.  b. 

Davis,  N.  J. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  POULTRY  GIRL. 

Last  winter, '  while  attending  an  institute,  I 
stayed  all  night  with  an  old  friend.  The  next 
morning,  Miss  Jessie  invited  me  out  to  see  her 
chickens.  The  ground  was  covered  with  snow, 
but  there,  in  a  fine,  roomy  house,  were  60  as  fine 
White  Brahma  hens  and  three  roosters  as  I  ever 
saw.  All  seemed  happy  and  contented.  I  com¬ 
menced  right  there  to  ask  questions.  The  house 
was  all  ready  for  her  to  commence  on. 

“  How  many  and  with  what*  breed  did  [you 
commence  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  I  began  in  1890,  with  about  five  dozen  ring- 
streaked-and-striped  P.  Rock-Buff  Cochin-Black 
Spanish-White  Brahmas.  If  you  ever  saw  an 
uglier  chicken  than  a  mixture  of  Buff  Cochin  and 
P.  Rock,  I  didn’t.  I  have  found  the  Buff  the  hard¬ 
est  to  get  clear  of.” 

“  How  have  you  improved  and  graded  your  flock 
to  the  apparently  full  bloods  that  you  now  have?” 

“I  always  buy  full-blooded  White  Brahma 


Suppose  it  Does  Cost  One  Dollar?  Don’t  be 
“  pennywise  and  pound  foolish  ”  through  taking  for 
your  Cough,  medicine  that  you  know  nothing  about, 
when  one  of  long  established  reputation  and  proven 
quality  like  Dr,  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  can  be  had.— 
Adv. 


roosters  every  spring,  paying  as  high  as  $3  apiece. 
This  is  the  only  stock  bought.  I  never  bought  an 
egg  or  hen.  I  selected  to  keep  each  winter,  the 
whitest  and  best  hens,  and  ate  every  black  hen 
from  the  first  year.” 

“How  much  have  you  made  from  your  poultry?” 

“  Here  are  the  figures  : 

1890.  Eggs  and  poultry . $40.29 

1891.  Poultry . 40.50 

I  failed  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  eggs. 

1892.  Eggs . $39.75 

Poultry .  42.50 

Total .  $82.25 

1893.  Eggs . $30.04 

Poultry .  53.55 

Total . $83.59 

For  1894  I  failed  to  keep  a  record,  but  think  it  as 
good  as  or  better  than  before.  I  wintered  about 
five  dozen  each  winter.” 

“  How  much  are  your  expenses  ?  ” 

“  My  expenses  during  1894  were,  10  bushels  of 
wheat,  5  bushels  of  corn,  10  bushels  of  small  pota¬ 
toes.  The  potatoes  are  fed  during  the  winter.  I 
feed  the  small  chicks  wholewheat  just  as  soon  as 
they  can  swallow  it,  and  corn  meal  while  small. 
This  will  make  my  expenses  not  over  $15  per  year. 
We  eat  eggs  and  chickens  enough  to  pay  for  this.” 

“  Where  do  you  market  them  ?  ” 

“  The  hucksters  pay  me  25  cents  each  for  fries 
right  at  home.  Reputation  sells  a  great  many 
pullets  and  eggs  for  stock.  People  come  after 
them  and  pay  30  cents  per  sitting  of  15  eggs.  In 
spring  and  summer,  when  eggs  are  very  cheap,  I 
get  winter  prices  for  all  my  eggs.” 

“  Why  do  you  raise  White  Brahmas  ?  ” 

“First,  for  beauty;  they  are  handsome  on  a 
large,  green  lawn.  Second,  they  get  large  enough 
to  sell  for  fries  quicker  than  any  other.  Third, 
they  sell  better  than  any  other  breed  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Fourth,  I  stick  to  them  because  my  reputa¬ 
tion  is  growing,  and  I  am  getting  a  good  trade  on 
pairs  and  trios  for  breeding  pens.” 

“  What  are  your  future  plans  ?” 

“  I  intend  to  keep  on  improving  my  stock,  raise 
spring  chicks  for  fries,  and  sell  eggs  for  setting.” 

I  expect  there  are  some  that  have  made  more 
money  out  of  chickens  than  Jessie,  but  I  doubt  if 
you  can  find  another  young  lady  under  20,  that 
has  taken  a  flock  of  mongrels,  and  worked  them 
up  to  the  standard  she  has.  And  she  has  not 
done  so  badly  financially.  Counting  her  1894  re¬ 
ceipts  at  $80,  .and  supposing  that  she  spent  $6  per 
year  for  roosters,  she  would  have  $221.58  for  her 
labor.  She  gets  all  she  makes  from  the  poultry. 
She  went  to  the  World’s  Fair,  paid  her  own  way, 
and  on  the  table  I  saw  some  of  the  leading  maga¬ 
zines  and  papers.  Here  is  one  point  I  must  bring 
out  :  Give  the  boys  and  girls  the  poultry,  bees,  a 
calf,  colt  or  pig,  a  strawberry  bed,  pay  them 
small  wages,  and  there  will  be  more  good  farmers 
and  fewer  boys  and  girls  going  to  the  cities. 
Some  time  I  may  tell  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  a  young  man 
that  is  making  money  making  butter.  He  aver¬ 
ages  100  pounds  per  week,  the  year  through,  from 
16  cows,  and  he  lives  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

Plainville,  O.  f.  r.  f. 

R.  N.-Y.— Let’s  have  it  by  all  means. 


Dr.  SUDAN’S  TR  E  ATTSTC  ON  THE  IIORSE 
is  a  little  book  that  just  fills  the  need  of  the  aver¬ 
age  horse  owner.  It  gives  in  plain,  simple  lan¬ 
guage,  easily  understood  information  about  care 
and  feeding  of  the  horse,  and  details  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  cleanliness  and  bedding  for  the  stable.  To 
introduce  it,  the  Doctor  will  send  the  book  entirely 
free  for  a  time.  If  you  own  a  horse,  send  for  it. 
Address  Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Boston,  Mass. — Adv. 

Pure  Milk 

Tells  Its  own  story  in  Whiteman’s  Patent  Standard 
Indicating  Milk  Jars.  Every  jar  shows  the  quality  of 
milk  it  contains.  Full  particulars  and  prices  on  ap¬ 
plication.  A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 

144  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 


NO  OTHER  WAY 

to  find  out  what  a  cow  is 
really  worth  beside  the 

BABCOCK  TEST. 

The  Ideal  Machine  is  strong, 
easy  to  run,  accurate  and 

The  Cheapest. 

W|H  All  dairy  supplies  and  pack 
ages  made  and  sold  by  the 
Creamery  Package  Mfg.  Co.  1  to  5  W.  Washington  St.  Chioago. 


CRUDE  PETROLEUM 

Kills,  Exterminates  and  Prevents  Lice 
on  all  Farm  Animals  and  Buildings : 

Is  a  good  medicine  for  man  or  beast;  preserves  tim¬ 
ber,  and  makes  a  good  paint  when  mixed  with  Vene¬ 
tian  Red.  Prince  Metallic  or  Iron  Ore.  Also  prevents 
and  often  cures  Hog  Cholera,  and  keeps  flies  away 
from  stock. 

In  5-gallon  cans . *1.25 

In  10-gallon  cans .  I  75 

In  1  barrel  lots  .  4.oo 

Barrel  lots,  or  small  orders  must  be  accompanied  with 
cash  draft  or  Post-office  order.  Make  club  orders 
when  you  can.  It  will  save  freight. 

Send  stamp  for  circular  to  A.  A.  SCOTT  &  CO., 
Producers  and  Shippers,  Lima.  O. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  drill  oil,  gas  and  artesian 
wells.  Correspondence  solicited 

USE  Cl  I  HU  A  CARBON- 

TAYLOR’S  I"  U  IVI  A  Bisulphide. 

For  killing  Woodchucks,  Prairie  I)ogs,Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain.  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOlt,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


IRISH  TERRIERS 


—Of  Choice  Breeding 

_  _  _  _  for  sale  by 

HUGUENOT  KENNELS.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


GROUND  LINSEED  OIL  CAKE, 


Lowest  Price  on  Record. 

ALMOST  GIVEN  AWAY. 
Price  about  same  as  Bran— Feeding 
Value  Three  Times  as  Much. 


FOR  CATTLE  AND  ALL  STOCK. 

SEND  In  YOUR  ORDERS  before  PRICE  ADVANCES.  ONCE 
USE  IT,  ALWAYS  USE  IT. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Circular  to 


SPENCER  KELLOGG,  Ganson,  near  Michigan  Street,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


PURE  OLD  PROCESS  GROUND  LINSEED  OIL  CAKE. 

No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  the 
most  essential  elements  in  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Oil  Meal. 
NATIONAL  LINSEED  OIL  CO.,  ill  Erie  Bank  Building.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  ABBOTT,  Manager.) 


JOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOC 

Our  new  Poultry  Supply  C 
Catalogue  is  most  com-  C 
plete  and  has  caref  ully  re-  ( 
vised  Prices.  You  need  it  iff 
you  only  keep  five  Hens,  f 
With  CHICK  DIANNA  you  ? 
can  save  every  chick  hatched,  f 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  { 

Q  21  7  &  219  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  f 

OOOOOCX)CX)OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOC 


POULTRY 

SUPPLIES 


8  F 


Catalogue 


Free. 


CANNED  MEAT 
FOR  POULTRY. 


This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat, 
carefully  cooked,  ground  Hne, 
seasoned  and  hermetically 
sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put.  up  in  8-lb.  cans. 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls. 
Ground  Hne,  it  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  30  cents 
per  can;  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GUARANTEED 

absolutely  self.regulating  and 
to  hatch  90  per  cent,  of  the  fer¬ 
tile  eggs  Self-regulating  Brooders. 
Most  perfect  machines,  best  material 
and  workmanship  Prices  reasonable. 
Send  4c  for  large  illns.  catalogue,  tes¬ 
timonials.  etc  High  Cla  s  Poultry 
&  Eggs.  Full  stock  Poultry  Supplies. 
PecrlcM  ineubutor  tz  Brooder  Co 


Qolney,  I! I. 


The  PERFECTION  Incubatoi 


$17* 


Is  the  Favorite,  and  Is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  Best  Incu¬ 
bator  made.  It  does  the 
work  to  Perfection.  Every 
machine  fully  Warranted 
Write  for  Circulars  Si  Prices 
The  Perfection  Incubator  & 
Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  ill. 


Self-Hegulatlng 
Invincible  Hatcher 

Money  refunded  i  f  not  as  goo< 
as  any,  regard  leu*  o  f  price.  Sen< 
4o.  for  No.  23  catalogue,  teati- 
monlals.&o.  HICK  EYE  INCU¬ 
BATOR  CO.,  Springfield,  0« 


IKCUBATORS& BROODERS 

Brooders  only  X6  Best  Cheapest 
for  raising  chic  ks.  401st  Premiums 
4000 Testimonials.  Send  forCat’i  g, 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


INCUBATORS 

Brooders.  112  First  Premiums. 
Sene  for  114-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Homes  City,  Pa. 


DON’T  I’AV  *30  TO  *50  FOR  AN  INCU¬ 
BATOR  when  you  can  make  your  own  for  less 
than  $5.  Send  $1  io  McCORMAC&CO..  New Concoiio. 
Ohio,  and  get  their  full  instructions  how  to  make  and 
run  an  incubator.  Brooder  instruction.  $1. 


DUCK  EGGS 


Pekin, Rankin’s  Strain* 
Eggs  now  ready.  Per 
sitting  HO),  75c.  50  eggs 
•J"*  100  eggs,  $4.25.  Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS 

COMPANY.  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.),  N.  Y. 


America’s  Business  Hen  still  in  the  lead.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $2  per  15;  $3.75  per  30;  $5  per  45;  $10  per  100. 
Illustrated  and  descriptive  circular  free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  HILL  POULTRY  YARDS. 

S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  exclusively.  Over  60  per  cent  of 
my  June  Incubator-hatched  pullets  now  laying.  Fine 
markings  and  excellent  layers.  Selected  Eggs,  $1.50 
tor  13;  $2.50  for  26.  Reasonable  hatch  guaranteed 
W.  P.  TATE,  Curweuville,  Pa. 


CfifiO  for  hatching  that  will  hatch.  B.  &  W.  P.  Rocks. 
L-UUO  W  Wyandottes,  Indlau  Games,  B.  Mlnorcas. 
and  P.  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Columbus,  N.J 


W.  P.  Rocks  —Very  large  jCockerels  and  Eggs. 


H.  H.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  y! 


Great 


I  OlfAVA  My  Straln  of  I*eg- 
LqVGiSb  horns  and  Plymouth 
w  Rocks.  Interesting 

catalogue  free.  T.  T.  HIBBKN.  McKeesport.  Pa. 


ECCS 

for  hatching,  $1  per 
setting,  purebred  B. 
Mlnoicas.  G.  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Buff  and  S. 
C.  B.  Leghorns. 


LA  HOB 

Poland-China  Hogs 

Send  for  circular. 

F.  H.  uAIfcs  M  »ON8 
Chittenango,  N.  V . 


SPECIAL  THIRTY-DAY  SALE. 

To  make  room  for  spring’s  increase.  10  Reg.  Holstein 
Cows,  8  Bulls,  20  fall  Cheshire  Boars  and  Sows,  2  Berk¬ 
shire  Sows  In  farrow.  10J  Pigs  for  May  and  June  de¬ 
livery.  Locust  Hedge  Stock  Farm.  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEYS ! 

THE  GRANDEST  OF  DAIRY  BREEDS. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  size 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short-horn,  but 
ctanding  alone  and  UNEQUALed  in  producing  the 
r.3hest  olorod  butter  in  mid-winter  on  dry  feed. 
”3ntn  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  in  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  the 
dairy  o*  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd  ” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  tho  renowned 
Squir  Kent,  15C4  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  tho  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  In  America— Cornus,  son  of  Squiro 
Kent  am,  Statelllte,  son  of  Koblm  head  tho  herd.  All 
particulars  in  regard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  8  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  Tho  Old  Brick."  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Granddaughters  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis. 

t  ROM  BUTTER  COWS.  $45  and  upwards.  Express 
charges  paid. 

KUBT.  F.  SHANNON.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE. 

J.  P.  HINE,  Shinrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 


THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRES 

nearly  one  year  old,  of  choice  breeding,  and  from  the 
best  of  stock.  Price  here,  registered  and  crated,  for 
the  three,  $75,  to  a  quick  buyer.  Also,  a  Hne  lot  of 
youngsters,  from  two  to  six  weeks  old. 

D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  rZJi&iWSSS. 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Ramhoulllet  Sheep.  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland  China.  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  I’igs. 


PROFIT 

IN 


There  is  probably  no  branch  of 
farming  or  stock-rnlstng  that  Is 
so  sure  to  reiurn  a  orofitasthe 
flock  of  sheep,  and  there  Is  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg- 
ni  r  ji  -j-w  lected.  A  we  l-kect  flock  wou'd 

[N  H  H  H  \x  restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
J  J  *  •  down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
e  s  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 
But  every  man  doesn't  know  how  to  care  for  steep, 
though  he  can  easily  learn  “  Sheen  Farming ”  is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  management  and 
diseases.  It  tells  in  plain  language  bow  to  se*ect 
and  breed  them,  and  bow  to  care  for  them.  It  is  a 
llttie  book  worth  three  times  its  cost  to  anv  farmer 
aho  raises  sheen.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 

Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Hts..  Now  Y*"rk 

41  Willswood  Herd” 
Recorded  Berkshire  8w>ne. 


USE 


WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 

“P.  &  B.  COMPOUND” 

for  Live  Stock.  Send  for  circular  and  sample. 

CRD  CAI  C —Five  registered  Berkshire  Sows 
run  wHLC  with  pigs,  and  eight  bnars;  vary¬ 
ing  ages,  cheap.  PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES!  fcE,™“ 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rep t  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Cold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 

from  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped 432  times 
to  men  1  luid  sold  to  before.  1  challenge  any  breeder  in 
the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  E.  W.  DAVIS, 
Torringford,  Conn.,  recently  Oneida,  N.  V. 


Berkshire,  Chester  wnl 

Jersey  Ked  and  Poland  Chint 
'PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Catlle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

___  _  and  House  Doga.  Catalogue. 

8.  W.  SA1IT1I*  Cochran  v  I  lie.  Cheater  €o„  Pcnnu. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Young  Sows  from  choice 
blood  ready  for  service;  some 
bred.  Boars  of  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices.  Mention  paper 

1Ia.1I  M/I  ON  A  1  0.,  Cuelirunvllle,  Pa. 


f|  H if! 1  oland*ChinaK—  Few  leftof  Best  Spring  Boars 
UIIIU  and  Sows  bred.  Write  for  bargains;  must  go 
Summer  and  fall  pigs.  K.  Weir  &  Son,  Reinersville  o! 


PIGS 


Prize  Chester  Whites.  Berkshlres.  Jersey 
Calves,  pure  Collies.  Beagles,  Fowls.  00th 
year.  F.  MORRIS,  Norway.  Penn. 


f|  h  I  fl  ImP-  Chester  Pigs,  Collie  Dogs.  White  and  Bar- 
UIIIU  red  P.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Hamburgs,  Leg¬ 
horns,  Polish  and  Game  Fowls.  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Eggs,  etc.  Cir.  free.  C.  C.  PAINE,  So.  Randolph,  Vt, 
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Treatment  for  Unthrifty  Evergreens. 

M. J.,  Cuba,  Mo. — What  should  be  the  treatment 
of  evergreens  10  to  15  years  old,  that  are  not 
thrifty  ?  They  are  planted  on  poor  clay  land  that 
has  had  but  little  cultivation  or  manure.  Should 
I  cultivate  or  not,  and  if  to  be  manured,  should 
they  have  fertilizers  or  stable  manure  ? 

Ans. — When  evergreens  at  that  age 
are  unthrifty,  we  do  not  think  there  is 
any  way  of  benefiting  them  very  much. 
We  would  advise  you  to  give  them  a 
heavy  dressing  of  manure  extending  out 
fully  as  far  as  the  longest  branches. 

Is  There  a  Cure  for  Plant  Lice  ? 

C.  H.  If.,  Ilornellsville,  N.  Y.— What  remedy 
shall  I  use  on  my  oats  this  season  ?  Last  year, 
the  lice  were  very  bad,  and  destroyed  my  oats  as 
well  as  my  onion  crop  of  five  acres.  The  lice  were 
small  and  green,  and  were  found  on  the  stems 
and  leaves  of  the  oats.  I  had  one  piece  of  cab¬ 
bage  on  which  I  used  slaked  lime,  and  the  cab¬ 
bage  were  free  from  lice.  Did  the  lime  do  it  ? 

Ans. — This  grain  aphis  or  louse,  was 
discussed  in  some  detail  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for. June  9,  1894,  page  361.  No  practi¬ 
cable  method  of  combating  it  has  been 
suggested.  Its  insect  enemies  usually 
take  care  of  it.  The  plant  louse  which 
attacked  the  onions,  was  doubtless  a 
different  species.  A  thorough  spraying 
with  kerosene  emulsion  (dilute  it  from 
9  to  12  times)  would  doubtless  prove 
practicable  and  effective  where  onions 
are  attacked  by  plant  lice.  Neither 
slaked  lime,  nor  any  other  substance 
that  I  know  of,  that  might  be  applied 
to  the  soil,  would  have  any  effect  on  the 
plant  lice.  It  was  not  the  lime  that  kept 
the  cabbage  free  from  lice.  M.  V.  s. 

The  Rust  of  the  Quince 

It. ./.  M.,  North  East ,  Pa.— Inclosed  find  a  small 
quince,  a  beetle  and  cocoon,  and  two  pieces  of  bark 
having  cells  evidently  the  winter  lodgings  of  some 
insect.  The  tree,  a  large  one  on  the  edge  of  my 
garden,  is  scaling  its  bark  generously.  Last  year 
it  produced  over  four  bushels  of  choice  fruit.  The 
quince,  I  think,  shows  the  cedar  rust,  so  called. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLIN GEBLAND. 

The  quince  showed  unmistakable  signs 
of  the  quince  rust,  a  fungus  with  a 
curious  life  history.  The  rust  on  the 
quince  is  really  only  another  form  of  a 
very  different  looking  fungus,  which 
causes  apple-like  swellings  upon  the 
twigs  of  Red  cedar  trees  and  juniper 
bushes.  This  cedar  fungus,  or  so-called 
cedar  apple,  produces  its  spores  or  fruit¬ 
ing  seeds  in  the  spring,  and  these  are 
carried  by  the  wind,  and,  alighting  upon 
the  quince,  soon  produce  the  character¬ 
istic  quince  rust.  When  the  rust  first 
attracts  attention  on  the  quince,  it  is 
already  beyond  control,  except  by  re¬ 
moving  and  burning  the  diseased  parts. 
The  fungus  produces  a  conspicuous 
orange  fringe-like  growth  on  the  fruit, 
and  often  also  penetrates  the  twigs,  caus¬ 
ing  knots  to  appear,  resembling  the 
black-knot  of  the  plum.  The  fruit  is 
often  deformed  by  the  fungus.  Excel¬ 
lent  illustrations  and  a  short  account  of 
this  rust  may  be  found  in  Bulletin  80 
recently  issued  by  the  Cornell  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  The  spores  produced  by 
the  rust  on  quince,  are  incapable,  so  far 
as  known,  of  again  producing  the  rust, 
but  are  scattered  by  the  wind,  and  when 
they  come  upon  the  cedar  or  juniper, 
produce  the  cedar-apple  stage.  Cedars 
may  affect  quinces  at  a  distance  of  eight 
miles.  First  destroy  the  cedar  trees,  if 
the  rust  is  feared.  Next  destroy  all 
affected  portions  of  quinces.  Professor 
Bailey  thinks  that  the  rust  can  be  kept 
off  the  quince  by  thorough  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  If  the  leaves,  fruit 
and  twigs  of  the  quince  tree  are  covered 
with  the  fungicide,  the  spores  will  find 
small  chance  of  making  successful  ger¬ 
mination  when  they  arrive  from  the 
cedar  trees.  The  rust  is  rarely  very 
serious. 

1  failed  to  find  the  beetle  among  the 
specimens.  If  R.  J.  M.  will  send  me  an¬ 
other  specimen,  I  will  try  to  diagnose  it. 
The  cocoon  was  made  by  the  beautiful 
caterpillar  of  the  White  Marked  Tussock 
Moth.  This  insect  sometimes  occurs  so 
numerously  on  fruit  trees  as  to  neces¬ 
sitate  spraying  with  Paris-green  for 


them.  The  caterpillars  often  occur  in 
vast  numbers,  and  do  great  damage  on 
city  shade  trees.  Their  large,  white, 
frothy  egg-masses  are  conspicuous  ob¬ 
jects  during  the  winter  on  the  bare 
trees,  and  should  be  gathered  and  burned 
at  once.  The  two  “  cells”  on  the  pieces 
of  bark,  look  very  much  like  the  cocoons 
of  the  Codling  moth.  But  both  cocoons 
are  empty,  and  a  round  hole  extending 
into  them  from  the  outside  indicates 
that  some  of  our  bird  friends  found  the 
inclosed  caterpillars  or  pupae  sweet  mor¬ 
sels. 

A  New  England  Swamp  “ Gone  to  Grass  !  " 

Several  Subscribers. — Last  year,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
told  of  a  man  in  Connecticut  who  grew  a  large 
crop  of  hay  in  a  drained  swamp.  Can  we  have 
further  particulars  ? 

Ans. — The  man  who  “  redeemed  the 
swamp”  was  Mr.  G.  M.  Clark,  President 
of  the  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.  Last  year’s 
crop  on  16  acres  was  121,300  pounds  of 
good  hay.  The  best  single  acre  gave 
12,245  pounds.  The  average  yield  on  10 
acres  was  9,436  pounds.  Mr.  Clark  gives 
the  following  account  of  his  work  : 

‘‘My  field  contains  16  acres,  about 
one-half  of  which  is  wet,  the  rest  dry 
land,  a  portion  of  it  very  dry.  The  wet 
portion  is  made  so  by  a  gravel  hardpan 
coming  to  the  surface.  The  field  has  a 
northern  and  eastern  slope.  One  acre  of 
the  northeast  corner  was  almost  a  dead 
flat.  The  wet  and  swampy  portion  of  the 
field  was  covered  with  a  light  coat  of 
decayed  vegetation,  or  black  muck,  but 
when  graded  true  (and  it  was  all  truly 
graded)  this  was  swept  into  low  places, 
so  that  much  of  the  present  surface  is 
composed  entirely  of  nothing  but  the 
gravel  hardpan.  Half,  at  least,  of  the 
eight  acres  of  swamp  land  is  thus  com¬ 
posed.  From  the  northeast  corner,  the 
grade  rises  to  the  south  and  northwest, 
so  that  the  northwest  corner  is  at  least 
100  feet  higher  than  the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner.  A  portion  of  the  wet  field  was 
underdrained  by  filling  in  ditches  with 
stone,  of  which  I  had  to  remove  at  least 
1,000  tons  from  each  acre.  These  stone 
drains  have  in  cases  drained  the  ground 
too  much  ;  they  are,  however,  getting 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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FENCE  MACHINES, 

SUPERIOR  MEG.  CO.,  Martinsville.  O 


SPRAYING  OUTFIT  ™;$5.50 


WILLSPRAY  10  ACRES  PER  DAY. 


Automatic  Mixer.  Barrel  Attachment. 

cn  Finn  in  IICO  Endorsed  by  theleadingEntomol- 
UU,UUU  III  UoCi  ogistsoftheU.S.  A  valuable  Illus¬ 
trated  Book  (worth  $5.00)  given  to  each  purchaser. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed,  or  Money  Refunded. 
I  II. Catalogue  and  Treatise  on  Spraying, Free. 
Our  Agents  are  making  from  85  to  820  per  day. 
For  particulars  and  P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO. 
terms, address  Box  95  Catskill,  N.Y, 


THERE  ISA  NIGGER  IN  THE  WOOD  PILE 

When  any  man  offers  you  a  good  Spray  Pump  at  one- 
third  its  value.  We  cannot  sell  you  gold  dollars  at  30 
cents  each.  Neither  can  he.  But  we  can  furnish  you 
more  hard  service  for  a  dollar’s  worth  of  metal  than  any 
of  them.  The  “  ECLIPSE  ”  is  not  a  “  Squirt  Gun  ”  but 
the  best  spray  pump  in  the  market.  Catalogue  free. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


For  Mildew,  Black  Rot  and  Leaf  Blight  on  Grapes, 

FRUITS,  PLANTS  AND  VEGETABLES,  use  T  ^  I  '  |  ^ 

“Always  ready.”  Easily  applied  cheaper  |“H  I  1  III 

than  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  X  kJ  XXX  I  > 

C.  H.  JOOSTEN,  No.  36  Dey  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


OUR  PUMPS  have  Automatic  Agitators  and  doit 
right  OurGAKFIELir  KNAPSACK  ami  EMPIRE 
KING  lead  all  others.  Everybody  says  so. 
Catalogue  and  instruction  book,  4  cents.  Circulars  free 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  113  Bristol  Avc.,  Lockport,  N.Y. 


CAVE 

U  Fro  i 


IE  POTATOES 

From  the  bugs  with  one  of  my 

Paris  Green  Sprinklers. 

(GUAY’S  PATENT.) 

If  tried  once  will  never  be  wlth- 
It.  Can  sprinkle  more  than 
one  acre  la  an  hour  with  It. 
It  saves  half  of  the  Paris 
Green  against  any  other 
method.  Write  for  prices 
and  circulars  to 


E.  GOETTSCHE,  Mfr., 

1049  Milwaukee  Avenue 
Chicago.  III. 
Mention  this  paper. 


SPRAYING 

PUMPS 

Kill  insects,  prevent  leaf  blight 
and  wormy  fruit.  We  have  had 

60  YEARS’  TNEpuEMrc! 

Send  for  catalogue  and  much 
useful  knowledge;  its  FREE. 

W.&B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN  CT., 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  CHICAGO. 


LEGGETT’S 

FUNGIROID 

AB0RD  EAUX/A IXTURE  egg 

BEST  APPLIED  WITH 


Leggett's  Paris-Green  or  Powder  Gun. 

For  Orchard,  Vineyard.  Garden  or  Potato  Field.  Dis¬ 
tributes  Paris-Green.  Sulphur,  “  Fungiroid,”  or  any 
dry  powder.  Light,  Swift.  Easy,  Safe.  Strong  and 
Cheap.  Thousands  in  Use. 

Illustrated  Circular  on  application. 
LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St„  New  York. 


SUCCESS 

IS  ATTAINED  WITH 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

MADE  BY 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  Salem,  0. 

BUCKET  AND  BARREL  PUMPS  OF 
VARIOUS  STYLES,  WITH  ALL  BRASS 
WORKING  PARTS;  KNAPSACK  SPRAY¬ 
ERS,  DEMING-VERMOREL  AND  BOR¬ 
DEAUX  SPRAY  NOZZLES,  ETC. 
“THE  WORLD’S  BEST.” 

O^Cat&logue  and  Treatise  on  application. 

HENI0N  &  HUBBELL,  I  rHlf,.rn 
Gen’l  Western  Agts. 


KILL  all  BUGS 

S^TT",OverTn^^cr^^Tne 

hour.  Easy  to  use.  Oniyona 
pound  Paris  Green  to  acre.  No 
plaster  or  water  used.  400 
bushels  potatoes  to  acre.  TIow 
to  do  it;  BOOK  FREE.  Will 
pay  you  to  write. 

The  Hotchkiss  &  Tuttle  Co., 
Wnllingford,  Conn. 


I  nu/rfon’e  Perfection  Wire  and  Picket  Field  Fence 
LUnUcll  O  Machine.  Best  in  world.  Fence  costs  25c. 
a  rod.  Agents  wanted.  I  ..  C.  Lowden,  Indianapolis.  Ind 


[WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

s  — - ■ - 3  Horse  high,  bull  strong, 

5 pig  and  chicken  tight, 
^llake  it  yourself  for 

;l3to20a1Tt!a: 


KITSELMAN 


J5O  styles.  A  man  and  boy  can  make 
3  40  to  60  rods  aday.  catalog  free. 
N  BROS..  Ridgeville,  Ind. 


OI  O  00  FOR  a 

MACHINE 

to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10  No.  10  Gal. wires.  Cross 
wires  No.  12.  TRUK,  we 
will  sell  you  the  wire  on 
this  guarantee.  Agents 
Wanted. Catalogue  Free. 

UARTKR 
Wire  Fence  Mucli. Co. 
Rox  30,  Derby,  O. 
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NEW  ANGLE  STEEL  POST 

PLAIN  WIRE  FENCE. 

Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  81  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  C0„  HOMER,  MICH. 


AUTOMATIC 

MACHINERY. 


Send  forlll.  Catalogue.  John  J.  McGowen,  Ithaca, N.Y 


FREE  SPRAY  PUMP^r 

you  mean  business  and  want  agency  send  10c.  We  will 
send  a  complete  pump  tha  t  will  do  the  work  of  a  *10 
spray.  A.  SPEERS,  11  64  North  Windham,  Maine. 


CDDAY  DIIMDC  columbuna  pumpco., 
or  HA  I  rumro  48  R.  ll.  St.,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


ONE-HORSE  DOUBLE  ROW 


PARIS-GREEN 


AND 

FERTI¬ 

LIZER 


THB  NUMYR,SprayV'&C'solid  Stream  NOZZLE 

Nickeled;  can’t  clog;  ask  your  dealer.  Illustrated 
Circular  free.  H.  F.  NEUMEYER,  Macungie.  Pa. 


DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 


Address  J.  W.  SPANGLER,  Yrork,  Pa. 
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FARMERS  SHOULD  EXPERIMENT 

and  not  always  take  the  word  of  interested 
parties.  Very  few  of  them  have  any  idea 
how  much  the  common  soft  wire  will  stretch. 
They  may  have  been  lead  to  believe  it  a  mere 
tiiile.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  prove  that  a 
No.  9  wire,  under  it  strain  of  about  1000  lbs. 
will  stretch  from  1  to  U4  in.  per  foot  and  it 
never  takes  up  its  own  slack.  That  accounts 
for  those  little  end  ratchets  filling  up  so 
quickly.  Our  local  agent  will  furnish  a  power¬ 
ful  stretcher  for  this  experiment. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Fir-Tree 


Best  and  most  pleasant  Insecticide 
for  home  use  and  greenhouse.  Excel¬ 
lent  wash  for  plants,  birds,  dogs.  Ac.  Sold  by  seedsmen 
A  druggists.  Gen.Dep’t:  Aug.  ltolker  &  Sons.  NewYork. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 

can  be  depended  on  to  turn  your  stock.  Absolutely 
safe.  Every  rod  guaranteed.  Made  in  heights  from 
25  to  58  inches.  If  Interested,  send  for  illustrated 
catalogue. 


tBLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE: 

>1  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence ;  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
ts  and  Steel  Rails ;  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato 
irds  ;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

KALB  FENCE  CO.,  it  High  St.,DeKalb,Ill. 


Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  Street,  TREMONT,  ILL. 


”JR£f\A  FENCE  CO  st.  »*• 

RICHMOND  IND.  ^ 


WE  FURNISH" 

//IRE  AND  MACHINE 


LJ)  DISK. 

PULVERIZER 

JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  GO. 


FARMERS'  CLUB. 

(CONTINUED.) 

filled  up  so  that  they  are  now  doing  less 
damage. 

“  This  field  was  originally  a  brushy 
swamp  and  hush  pasture,  and  I  have 
used  in  bringing  it  up  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  almost  entirely,  the  foundation 
of  which  has  been  bone,  potash  and 
nitrate  of  soda.  It  has  now  been  seeded 
four,  five  and  six  years,  and  all  of  it  is 
doing  very  well.  Year  before  last,  the 
third  year  after  it  had  all  been  seeded,  I 
cut  64  tons  of  well-dried  hay  from  the  16 
acres.  Last  year,  a  bad  season,  I  cut 
but  60  tons  and  1,300  pounds,  a  little  less 
than  four  tons  per  acre.  The  very  wettest 
portion  of  the  field  produced,  in  these 
two  years,  a  little  over  six  tons  of  well 
dried  hay  to  the  acre.  Thus  far  it  has 
cost  me  for  fertilizers,  from  $3  to  $5 
per  ton  of  hay — less  per  tou  upon  the 
moist  land.  I  use  one  to  three  coats  of 
fertilizer  upon  each  grown  crop,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  progress  of  the  growth  of  the 
crop.  So  far  as  I  can  now  see,  it  will  be 
possible  to  continue  a  good  stand  and  a 
large  annual  crop  of  grass,  for  many 
years,  as  the  stand  now  appears  very 
healthy.  1  am  experimenting  this  year 
more  particularly  on  the  dry  portion  of 
the  field.  I  used  some  of  my  spring  fer¬ 
tilizers  upon  this  dry  portion  just  before 
the  frost  went  in  in  the  fall,  and  am 
to-day  again  coating  it  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  an  extremely  early  growth, 
hoping  thus  to  obtain  a  much  larger  crop 
upon  the  dry  field.  I  believe  that  if  the 
moisture  were  correct,  with  proper  fer¬ 
tilizers,  eight  tons  of  well-dried  hay 
could  be  secured  at  one  crop  from  one 
acre.  No  animal  is  allowed  to  feed  upon 
my  grass  field.  The  last  work  performed 
upon  it  before  the  snow  falls,  is  to  cut 
it  as  closely  as  possible  with  a  sharp 
mower,  rake  it  clean  and  leave  the 
stubble  free  and  bare  for  winter. 

“The  seed  which  I  adopted  as  the 
best,  is  14  quarts  of  Timothy,  14  quarts 
of  Red-top,  and  four  quarts  of  clover  for 
each  acre.  While  large  grass  can  be 
grown  with  barnyard  fertilizers,  not 
more  than  two-thirds  as  much  can  be 
grown  with  them  as  with  the  proper 
kind  of  commercial  fertilizers,  for  the 
reason  that  its  bulk  is  such  that  it  takes 
up  too  large  a  portion  of  the  surface, 
and  thereby  interferes  materially  with 
the  stand.  I  haye  cut  all  of  my  grass  in 
its  early  blossom.  Timothy  and  Red-top 
mature  well  together,  and  when  in  the 
proper  proportions,  increase  the  weight 
about  one-third.  The  weight  of  hay 
heretofore  given  includes  only  the  first 
crop.  Where  a  second  crop  is  expected, 
another  application  of  fertilizer  is 
needed.” 

Treatment  for  Diseased  Seed. 

Several  Subscribers. — What  is  a  good  method  for 
soaking  grain  or  potatoes  to  cure  smut  or  scab 't 
What  device  is  used  ? 

Axs. — Mr.  R.  W.  Main,  of  Condo,  N. 
D. ,  sends  the  following  description  of 
his  method  of  treating  seed  wheat  which 
has  proved  very  satisfactory  to  him  : 

Make  a  water-tight  box,  1 2  feet  long,  3  feet  wide 
and  1  foot  deep;  take  a  board  six  inches  wide, 
cut  to  fit  crosswise  inside  the  box,  saw  five  or  six 
notches  in  the  board,  four  inches  deep  by  four 
inches  wide,  tack  common  screen  wire  over  the 
board,  and  fit  the  board  in  the  center  of  the  box, 
and  you  are  ready  for  business.  Place  the  box  in 
or  near  the  granary,  on  a  piece  6x6,  six  inches 
from  the  center;  it  will  then  be  a  little  out  of  bal¬ 
ance,  thus  making  one  end  of  the  box  heavier 
than  the  other,  and  so  giving  the  operator  full 
control  over  the  box  in  tilting  it;  naturally  the 
heavy  end  will  rest  on  the  ground.  Pour  the 
bluestone  solution  in  the  box  until  it  comes  up  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  screen  board;  tilt  it  up  until 
the  solution  runs  to  the  other  end  of  the  box ;  the 
screen  will  not  let  any  straws,  dirt  or  pieces  of 
bluestone  run  in;  shovel  in  the  wheat  until  it 
comes  up  nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the  screen 
board ;  then  take  an  old  hoe  or  rake  and  stir  the 
wheat  until  satisfied  that  it  is  all  thoroughly 
soaked,  and  after  three  minutes  it  will  be  ready 
to  draw  off.  You  will  now  find  floating  on  top  all 
the  unbroken  smut  balls,  chaff,  oats,  and  all  other 
dirt  that  will  float ;  now  you  are  ready  to  take  all 
the  smut,  oats  and  dirt  out.  Tilt  the  box  up  until 
the  water  starts  to  run  over  the  screen  board,  and 
you  will  see  smut  balls,  dirt,  etc.,  floating  down 
to  the  center,  and  when  the  right  time  comes  as 
the  operator  can  tell,  give  it  a  quick  tilt,  and  over 
goes  all  the  smut  balls,  oats  and  dirt,  floated  over 
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From  the  American  Agriculturist,  March  30,  1895. 

THE  MAPES  FERTILIZERS  have  long  been  recognized  as  the  standard  in  quality.  Prof.  Mapes,  like  his  father  before  him,  has  been  a  leader  in  developing 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizers  of  the  highest  grade.  He  believes  that  the  best  fertilizers  are  the  cheapest,  and  demonstrates  this  by  the  analyses  of  his  goods,  not  only 
for  the  present  year,  but  for  a  long  series  of  years.  In  every  case  the  Mapes  fertilizers  are  found  to  contain  even  more  actual  plant  food  than  is  stated  in  their 
guarantee,  so  that  they  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  give  value  received.  As  to  their  crop  producing  power  and  the  profit  that  follows  the  use  of  the  Mapes 
manures,  thousands  of  farmers  testify  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  Their  results  will  be  found  in  the  pamphlets  which  will  be  sent  free.  These  books  contain  an 
immense  fund  of  practical  and  valuable  information  on  the  whole  subject  of  fertility,  and  can  be  consulted  to  advantage  by  every  farmer.  Prof.  Mapes  has  long  been 
careful  to  employ  not  only  the  best  materials  in  making  the  Mapes  manures,  but  to  supply  the  nitrogen  particularly  in  various  forms,  so  as  not  only  to  give  the  crop 
a  good  start,  but  back  it  up  as  the  season  advances.  The  importance  of  this  matter  is  emphasized  by  the  article  on  page  (5  of  this  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
on  the  crop-producing  power  of  nitrogen  in  different  forms.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  difference  between  average  cost  and  chemists  valuation  of  the  Mapes  goods  is 
ONLY  HALF  AS  MUCH  AS  WITH  THE  ORDINARY  FERTILIZERS. 


From  the  American  Cultivator,  March  23  and  30,  1895. 

THE  MAPES  CORN  MANURE.— The  Mapes  manures,  whether  for  corn,  potatoes,  grass  or  fruit,  contain  superior  forms  of  plant  food.  The  Mapes  Corn 
re  excels  all  the  leading  competitors  in  the  reports  of  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  1894  and  1895.  The  important  ingredients  of 
fertilizers  are  soluble  and  efficient.  They  act  quickly  and  give  good  value  received  for  the  cost.  The  phosphoric  acid,  for  instance,  is  derived  from  bone  and 
ian  guano,  the  most  costly,  yet  the  most  soluble  substances.  The  farmer  can  afford  to  use  such  fertilizers,  however  hard  the  times  may  be. 


High  Standing  of  Mapes  Manures  at  the  State  Agricultural  Stations. 

The  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  are  performing  a  most  valuable  work  in  their  determination  of  the  value  and  availability  of  factory  manures) 
superphosphates  and  commercial  fertilizers.  These  stations  are  the  farmers’  insurance  and  guarantee  against  fraud,  deceit,  misrepresentation  and  over  valuation. 
No  one  of  these  stations  stands  higher  than  the  Connecticut  Station,  under  the  veteran  scientist,  Prof.  Johnson.  The  Connecticut  Station  Report  for  1895  contains, 
page  59,  the  following  on  “  Home  Mixtures”  :  The  average  cost  per  ton  of  the  seven  home  mixtures,  including  cost  of  mixing,  is  $36.76.  The  average  valuation  is 
$31.70  per  ton,  and  the  percentage  of  difference  between  cost  and  valuation  is  16  per  cent.  In  factory  mixed  fertilizers  this  percentage  difference  has  been  on  the 
average,  41.3  for  nitrogenous  superphosphates  and  33.2  fur  special  manures  during  the  last  season.  The  average  valuation  of  these  home  mixtures  is  therefore  very 

much  nearer  their  cost  price  than  is  the  case  with  factory  mixed  goods.  The  following  summary  is  given  : 

Number  of  Average  Average  Percentage 

Brands.  Cost.  Valuation.  Difference. 

Home  mixtures .  7  $36.76  31.71  16.0 

Mapes  superphosphates .  3  35.66  29.36  19.8 

Mapes  specials .  7  40.35  33.50  20.6 

All  special  manures .  60  38.12  28.62  33.2 

All  superphosphates .  53  32.93  23.30  41.3 

It  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  above  summary  of  the  figures  in  the  Connecticut  Station  Reports  for  1895  that  the  Mapes  brands  are  not  only  much  cheaper  to 
the  farmer  than  the  other  manufactured  fertilizers,  and  have  been  found  by  the  station  to  have  a  much  higher  valuation  as  compared  to  the  cost  to  the  farmer,  but 
approach  very  closely  to  the  figures  given  by  the  station  to  the  home  mixtures — mere  crude  mixtures  of  raw  materials. 
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A  STRAWBERRY  CROP  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

How  It  Is  Grown  and  Picked. 

The  picture  on  this  page  was  taken  in  the  berry  field 
of  D.  B.  Garvin  &  Son,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  A  great 
manj'  strawberries  are  grown  at  that  point.  Below  we 
have  an  account  of  the  methods  followed  by  growers  : 

The  business  of  growing  stra  wberries  in  this  locality, 
is  one  of  considerable  importance,  more  attention 
being  given  to  this  fruit  than  to  any  other.  They  are 
grown  almost  entirely  by  the  matted  row  system, 
which  gives  the  best  satisfaction.  More  berries  can 
be  grown  from  the  same  amount  of  land  than  by  the 
hill  system.  Our  method  is  to  plant  in  rows  3}^  feet 
apart,  and  15  to  18  inches  apart  in  the  row.  In  pre¬ 
paring  the  ground  for  strawberries,  we  harrow  and 
drag  alternately  until  the  field  is  as  fine  as  an  onion 
bed.  then  draw  a  line  to  set  by.  We  use  for  setting, 
ordinary  mason’s  trowels,  each  man  keeping  a  tight 
basket  along  with  him  with  the  plants,  roots  straight¬ 
ened  out  and  dipped  in  water.  By  having  the  basket 
tight,  the  wind  is  kept  from  the  roots,  and  by  not 
taking  too  many  at  a  time,  they  do  not  dry  off  much. 
The  man  takes  the 
trowel  in  his  right 
hand,  inserts  it  the  full 
length  at  a  right  angle, 
draws  it  toward  him 
and,  at  the  same  time, 
takes  a  plant  from  the 
basket,  and,  with  a  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fingers, 
spreads  the  roots  and 
slips  it  down  in  the 
opening  when  he  with¬ 
draws  the  trowel  and 
presses  the  soil  back, 
being  careful  to  have 
the  crown  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the 
ground.  One  man  can 
set  from  3,000  to  5,000 
a  day.  For  fertilizer, 
we  use  stable  manure 
exclusively,  and  have 
never  tried  commercial 
fertilizers. 

The  cultivator  is 
started  immediately 
after  the  plants  are  set, 
and  is  kept  going,  never 
waiting  for  the  weeds 
to  show  above  ground. 

We  use  a  14-toothed  cultivator,  which  we  find  to  be 
the  best  labor-saving  tool  we  ever  used.  It  has  small, 
diamond-shaped  teeth,  and  when  used  by  a  careful 
operator,  can  be  run  very  close  to  the  plants  without 
injury  and  does  not  leave  more  than  three  inches  of 
row  not  thoroughly  stirred.  It  lessens  the  hand  hoe¬ 
ing  more  than  one-half.  One  grower  here  claims  that 
he  saves  S3  a  day  by  the  use  of  this  tool. 

The  varieties  mostly  grown  for  market  are  Bubach 
No.  5,  Haverland,  Warfield,  Crescent,  Sharpless, 
BederWood,  Parker  Earle,  Gandy’s  Prize,  Cumberland 
and  Lovett’s  Early.  Pickers  are  supplied  with  stands 
that  hold  six  baskets,  and  are  made  with  legs  like  a 
stool,  about  six  to  eight  inches  long,  nailed  on  each 
corner  and  fitted  with  a  handle  made  from  an  old 
hoop.  The  pickers  are  required  to  bring  the  berries 
to  the  packing  shed  when  the  stand  is  full,  and  the 
packer  enters  the  number  of  baskets  opposite  each 
picker’s  name  on  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  At 
the  close  of  the  day’s  picking,  the  packer  reads  out  the 
number  of  baskets  each  one  has  picked  during  the 
day.  Some  growers  use  the  card,  and  punch  out  the 
number  of  baskets  each  time,  the  picker  keeping  the 
card.  Our  plan  has  always  been  satisfactory  to  us. 


The  main  points  in  growing  strawberries  are  good 
soil,  fairly  well  adapted  for  them  ;  good  plants  well 
set  for  a  good  stand  are  indispensable  ;  thorough  till¬ 
age,  as  strawberries  will  not  stand  neglect  or  weeds  ; 
good  protection  by- a  covering  of  some  kind  during 
the  winter,  and  varieties  best  adapted  to  the  soil, 
providing,  however,  that  the  grower  knows  how  to 
pick,  and  sell  to  good  advantage. 


Various  Notes. — Crimson  clover  is  not  wholly  un¬ 
known  to  central  New  York.  My  father  brought  a 
quantity  of  the  seed  from  England  in  1869,  and  sowed 
it  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  on  a  hillside  field  of 
about  four  acres.  I  low  the  ground  was  prepared  I  do 
not  remember,  but  it  was  done  under  instructions 
from  England.  I  remember  how  rank  a  growth  it 
made  that  autumn,  for  when  we  boys  were  set  to 
picking  up  loose  stones  early  in  the  spring,  they  were 
well  concealed  by  clover,  pressed  down  flat  under  the 
snow.  We  had  a  great  yield  of  hay.  Not  knowing 
that  the  plant  was  a  strict  annual,  my  father  became 
disgusted  when  it  failed  to  grow  a  second  year, 


and  concluded  that  it  was  too  tender  for  our  climate. 

The  prettiest  object,  or  combination,  on  our  place 
last  year,  was  a  row  of  about  300  gladioli  growing 
between  two  rows  of  Palmetto  asparagus.  The  rows 
of  asparagus  are  six  feet  apart,  80  feet  long,  and  the 
masses  of  plumed  foliage  of  several  shades  of  green, 
formed  a  splendid  background  upon  which  the  flower 
spikes,  ranging  in  height  from  two  to  six  feet,  displayed 
their  marvelous  beauty.  The  middle  ground  was  first 
occupied  by  a  double  row  of  early  peas,  between 
which  a  row  of  the  bulbs  was  planted  about  May  1, 
and  a  second  row  in  July,  after  the  peas  were  removed. 
The  blooming  season  was  continuous  from  the  middle 
of  August  to  the  second  Sunday  in  November,  when 
we  collected  our  last  bouquet  for  church.  The  plant¬ 
ing  of  bulbs  10  inches  deep  to  procure  late  blooming, 
was  discarded  after  two  years’  experimenting.  A 
thrifty  quince  bush  at  one  end  of  the  asparagus  bed 
added  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  combination.  No 
shrub  is  much  more  ornamental  from  blooming  time 
till  the  golden  fruit  is  gathered,  than  a  well-kept 
Orange  quince.  Why  not  have  an  eye  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  in  our  gardens  and  grounds  ? 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  john  t.  kouekts. 


A  CHARGE  OF  STRAWBERRY  SHOT. 

A  Fruit  Bed  For  Comfort  To  Lie  In. 

The  remembrance  of  the  feast  of  strawberries  fit 
for  the  gods  that  we  had  in  our  home  last  June — all 
we  could  eat  of  them  every  day  for  three  weeks — makes 
my  mouth  water  even  now.  We  had  a  visitor  during 
that  time,  and  my  wife  says  that  it  never,  never  was 
so  easy  to  cook  for  company  before;  for  just  bread, 
Graham  bread  and  butter,  and  strawberries  were  all 
that  was  needed  for  breakfast  and  supper  each  day  as 
long  as  they  lasted.  Well  might  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
exclaim.  “  Doubtless  God  might  have  made  something 
better  than  the  strawberry,  but  doubtless  God  never 
did.” 

But  to  have  these,  as  well  as  any  other  of  the  good 
things  of  life,  requires  prompt  effort  in  the  right 
direction,  and  at  the  right  time.  They  will  never 
result  from  sitting  on  a  nail  keg  discussing  the  silver 
question.  More  than  two  years  ago,  I  was  planning 
and  making  the  necessary  preparations  beforehand 
for  that  feast  of  last  June. 

I  know  I  am  writing  this  a  little  late.  Our  selection 

of  varieties  should  be 
made,  and  our  plants 
ordered  before  this 
time.  But,  for  you  who 
have  no  possible  chance 
of  having  any  straw¬ 
berries  in  your  own 
gardens  this  coming 
June  so  near  at  hand 
because,  alas,  you  have 
no  plants  growing 
there,  it  is  not  too  late 
now  to  begin  for  a 
strawberry  feast  in 
June,  1896. 

Put  on  Some  Steam 
Now. 

But  you  must  “get a 
hustle  on  you,”  for  very 
soon  it  will  be  too  late. 
First  place  your  order 
for  200  plants  with  the 
nearest  or  most  con¬ 
venient  reliable  nurs¬ 
eryman.  The  first  four 
kinds  which  I  would 
recommend  to  a  begin¬ 
ner  in  this  vicinity,  are 
Michel’s  Early,  War- 
field,  Haverland  and  Lovett.  Warfield  and  Haverland 
are  pistillates,  and  the  other  two  staminate  varieties. 
Parker  Earle  is  a  grand  one  for  rich  ground  and  extra 
good  cultivation.  Two  hundred  plants  set  out  at  this 
time  of  the  year  in  good  rich  ground  and  rightly  cared 
for,  may  be  made  to  produce  in  June,  1896,  about  10 
bushels  of  fine  berries. 

For  the  very  best  results,  one  needs  to  commence  to 
prepare  his  ground  for  them  a  year,  or  two  years  be¬ 
forehand.  Do  not  let  this  deter  you,  though,  from 
doing  the  best  you  can  with  the  best  piece  of  land  at 
your  disposal,  even  though  you  might  not  raise  more 
than  five  bushels  the  fir&t  year.  How  much  ground 
will  it  take  ?  According  to  my  method  of  planting, 
200  plants  will  require  just  about  five  square  rods  of 
land.  The  rows  should  be  exactly  four  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  about  18  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Thus, 
if  the  piece  of  ground  is  16  feet  wide,  it  must  be  at 
least  75  feet  long  to  set  on  it  200  plants  in  four  equal 
rows,  or  twice  the  width  with  half  that  length  would 
take  eight  rows  of  25  plants  each.  Longer  rows  are 
desirable  if  to  be  cultivated  with  a  horse.  In  a  good 
season,  the  runners  from  these  plants  will  cover  with 
new  plants  so  nearly  all  of  the  four  feet  space  between 
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rows,  that  by  fall  you  will  have  to  hoe  a  pathway 
through. 

Good  ground  that  will  raise  big  corn  is  rich  enough 
to  grow  good  strawberries  all  right,  and  the  finer  it  is 
pulverized  the  better.  Rich  garden  soil  is  all  the  bet¬ 
ter,  but  where  there  are  many  weeds,  it  will  make 
more  work  ;  no  weeds  must  be  allowed  to  grow.  A 
location  as  conveniently  near  to  both  house  and  barn 
as  possible,  is  desirable,  but  try  to  have  it  where  the 
hens  cannot  trouble  it. 

What  To  Do  With  the  Soil. 

Do  not,  under  any  circumstances,  put  any  coarse, 
fresh  manure  into  the  soil  this  spring.  It  should  be 
well  enriched  and  cultivated  in  other  crops  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  ;  but  if  you  have  not  such  a  place  already, 
and  must  needs  add  manure,  use  only  the  finest  well 
rotted  old  manure  you  can  get.  Rut  select  another 
place  and  put  all  of  the  best  fresh  manure  into  it  that 
you  wish  and  plant  to  potatoes  or  corn,  cultivate  well, 
and  kill  every  weed  that  starts  there ;  don’t  let  a 
single  weed  go  to  seed,  and  you  are  preparing  the 
best  kind  of  a  place  for  another  strawberry  bed  an¬ 
other  year.  1  plant  a  new  strawberry  bed  every  year, 
and  am  making  my  plans  ahead  all  the  time,  where  it 
shall  be  next  year  and  the  year  after,  and  try  to  ha*ve 
a  better  one  than  ever  each  succeeding  year.  Just  as 
early  as  that  piece  of  ground  is  dry  enough  to  work 
up  well,  plow  deeply  and  thoroughly,  and  get  it  just 
as  finely  pulverized  as  possible,  if  it  takes  two  or  three 
times  plowing  to  do  it.  I  spade  for  mine  two  or  three 
times  over,  and  make  it  finer  than  any  plowing  could. 
Wood  ashes  are  cf  great  benefit  to  all  fruits.  Scatter 
a  few  bushels  evenly  over  the  ground  after  the  last 
plowing  and  harrow  or  rake  in  thoroughly. — [If  wood 
ashes  are  not  obtainable,  three  parts  fine  bone  to  one 
of  muriate  of  potash  will  do. — Eds.]  Try,  if  possible, 
to  have  the  ground  all  ready  in  anticipation  of  the 
time  of  receiving  the  plants.  Then  when  the  plants 
are  at  hand,  go  over  the  ground  again  with  harrow  or 
rake,  make  it  fine  and  smooth,  and  level  it  well. 

Stretch  a  line  to  set  each  row  by  to  get  them  straight; 
lay  down  on  one  side  of  the  line  a  pole  or  lath  marked 
off  into  18-inch  spaces  to  set  the  plant  by.  Carry  the 
plants  in  a  pail  with  water  enough  to  wet  the  roots  ; 
take  out  only  one  plant  at  a  time  and  set  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line  from  the  measuring  stick,  using  a 
trowel  and  the  hands.  Set  the  roots  straight  down  in 
the  ground,  spread  out  fan-shaped,  just  right  so  that 
the  crown  of  the  plant  will  come  just  level  with  the 
surface,  pressing  the  soil  tightly  around  the  roots 
with  the  hands.  I  usually  have  a  board  to  walk  on 
while  doing  this  so  as  not  to  tramp  the  ground  so 
much.  Alternate  pistillate  and  staminate  varieties, 
and  set  stakes  between  kinds.  Make  a  plan  of  the  bed 
on  paper,  writing  down  the  name  of  each  kind  in  its 
location,  and  paste  this  record  into  a  book  where  it 
may  be  as  safe  from  being  lost  as  the  family  record  in 
the  Bible.  Believing  it  is  surely  true  that  a  bed  con¬ 
taining  quite  a  number  of  varieties  will  bear  better 
than  one  of  only  one  or  two  kinds,  and  for  my  love  of 
experimenting  with  them,  the  new  bed  which  I  shall 
plant  this  year  will  contain,  besides  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  five  kinds,  Pearl,  Jucunda  Improved,  Van 
Deman,  Shuckless,  Timbrell,  Greenville,  Belle,  Beverly 
and  Barton’s  Eclipse.  WM.  G.  DREW. 


WHAT  SOME  CATCH  CROPS  CAUGHT 

In  the  spring  of  1891,  desiring  to  set  an  acre  to  cur¬ 
rants,  we  chose  an  old  strawberry  bed,  a  clay  loam, 
with  a  very  stiff  subsoil.  Setting  the  plow  with 
jointer,  to  run  nine  inches  deep,  we  started  a  man 
with  a  light  team  on  the  old  bed,  giving  another  man 
a  heavy  team  and  subsoil  plow  l-unning  1(5  inches  deep 
to  follow.  The  ground  was  in  excellent  condition  for 
such  work,  the  subsoiler  breaking  up  the  subsoil 
thoroughly,  leaving  the  furrow  almost  full  of  bright, 
finely  divided  yellow  clay,  which  before  had  been  al¬ 
most  impenetrable  ;  this  made  quite  a  reservoir  to 
hold  water  for  dry  weather,  and  afforded  a  means  for 
conveying  the  surplus  water  away  in  wet  seasons. 
After  thoroughly  preparing  the  surface,  we  marked 
the  ground  with  a  hand  marker  in  checks  4x5  feet, 
setting  currants  on  the  checks,  making  this  the  per¬ 
manent  crop. 

For  the  catch  crops,  we  run  a  small  plow  on  a  row 
between  the  five-foot  rows,  planted  whole  Rose  pota¬ 
toes,  the  size  of  hen  eggs,  15  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
covering  each  potato  with  a  single  hoeful  of  loose 
earth.  We  then  applied  500  pounds  of  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  row,  and  covered  with  a  small  plow.  We 
let  this  alone  until  a  day  or  so  before  the  potatoes 
would  begin  to  peep  through  the  ground,  then  run  the 
weeder  through,  leaving  the  surface  smooth  and  very 
mellow,  tearing  out  all  the  small  weeds,  but  not  in¬ 
juring  the  potatoes  or  currants.  In  a  week,  we  run 
the  weeder  over  it  again  ;  this  time  the  potatoes  were 
up  nicely,  the  weeder  tearing  out  but  few  of  them, 
not  enough  to  injure  the  stand.  In  another  week,  we 
cultivated  with  the  Planet  Jr. ,  with  1% -inch  shovels 


cutting  as  close  as  possible  to  the  potatoes  without 
injuring  them.  After  this,  the  cultivator  was  run 
through  every  10  days,  tearing  out  the  small  weeds 
and  keeping  the  ground  loose,  as  long  as  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  through  without  injury  to  the  tops.  The 
hoe  played  but  a  very  small  part  in  cultivating  the 
entire  crop — two  hours  would  cover  all. 

We  had  189%  bushels  of  the  finest  potatoes  raised 
in  the  county  that  season.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
some  who  read  this  will  think  that  such  a  crop 
of  potatoes  taken  from  the  ground,  would  be  very 
injurious  to  the  permanent  crop,  but  let  us  consider 
the  figures.  Amount  of  fertilizer  applied,  1,000 
pounds,  value  $16.42 ;  value  of  the  fertility  taken 
from  the  soil  in  the  potato  crop,  $5.97,  leaving  the 
neat  little  sum  of  $10.45  in  favor  of  the  currants, 
which  responded  very  keenly  by  their  luxuriant 
growth. 

During  the  season  of  1892  we  applied  400  pounds  of 
bone  meal  and  400  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  keep¬ 
ing  the  ground  well  cultivated  throughout  the  season. 
No  catch  crop  was  taken  off. 

In  the  spring  of  1893,  the  currants  were  cultivated 
thoroughly,  and  400  pounds  of  bone  meal  and  400 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  were  applied.  The 
surface  was  kept  well  stirred  until  August  1  ;  then  we 
sowed  to  Purple-Globe  turnips  In  the  fall  we  gath¬ 
ered  150  bushels  of  fine  turnips  which  were  worth  25 
cents  per  bushel,  amounting  to  $37.50  for  the  catch 
crop.  Being  short  of  feed  for  stock,  we  fed  the  most 
of  them,  thinking  that  we  would  get  better  returns 
from  them  in  this  way  than  if  we  sold  them  and 
bought  feed. 

In  1894,  we  treated  the  ground  the  same  as  during 
the  season  of  1893,  excepting  that  we  harrowed  the 
turnip  seed  in;  the  season  being  so  dry,  we  thought 
this  the  only  way  to  get  them  started  ;  even  then,  not 
more  than  one  in  twenty  germinated,  but  those  that 
did  start  reached  their  tap-roots  down  to  the  reser¬ 
voir  that  we  prepared  three  years  before  with  the 
subsoiler.  Every  one  who  saw  them,  wondered  why 
we  had  such  fine  turnips,  and  no  one  else  had  any. 
The  subsoil  reservoir  is  the  only  reason  we  can  give, 
for  we  sowed  turnips  on  other  ground  and  got  noth¬ 
ing.  We  gathered  72  bushels  of  the  finest  turnips 
ever  raised  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  largest 
weighing  7%  pounds.  We  had  several  bushels  with 
but  20  in  each.  We  received  40  cents  per  bushel,  two 
cents  each,  a  pretty  good  price  for  turnips !  The 
grocers  retailed  them  by  the  single  turnip,  receiving 
five  cents  for  the  largest. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  figures  and  see  the  value  of 
the  fertilizers  applied  and  the  amount  extracted  by 
the  catch  crops  : 

rOUNDS  PER  TON. 


Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 

Potato  fertilizer .  90.0  240.0  90.0 

Muriate  of  potash .  ....  —  1,020.0 

Bone  meal . 105.0  320.0  — 

Potatoes . 4.2  1.4  5.8 

Turnips .  3.6  2.0  7.8 

VALUE  PER  TON. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash.  Total. 

Potato  fertilizers .  $14.40  $14.40  $4.05  $32.85 

Muriate  of  potash .  —  —  45.90  45.90 

Bone  meal .  16.80  19.20  _  36.00 

Potatoes .  0.67  0.08  0.26  1.01 

Turnips .  0.58  0.12  0.35  1.05 


From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  easy  to  figure  the 
values  of  the  fertilizers  applied  and  extracted  : 

1891,  applied  500  pounds  potato  fertilizer . $16.42 

1891,  received  189*4  bushels  potatoes  at  40  cents .  $75.80 

1892,  applied  400  pounds  bone  meal .  7.20 

1892,  applied  400  pounds  muriate  of  potash .  9.18 

1893,  applied  400  pounds  bone  meal .  7.20 

1893,  applied  400  pounds  muriate  of  potash .  9.18 

1893,  received  150  bushels  of  turnips  at  25  cents .  37.50 

1894,  applied  400  pounds  bone  meal .  7.20 

1894,  applied  400  pounds  muriate  of  potash .  9.18 

1894,  received  72  bushels  turnips  at  40  cents .  28.80 

Totals . $65.56  $142.10 

Balance  for  work  for  four  years,  $76.54. 

We  applied  $43.14  more  fertilizers  than  were  ab¬ 
stracted  by  the  three  crops,  saying  nothing  about  the 
two  crops  of  currants  received  in  1893  and  1894,  as 
we  are  only  considering  catch  crops.  The  currants 
are  in  excellent  condition  for  a  fine  crop  next  year. 
Holliday’s  Cove,  AV.  Va.  T.  s.  c.  &  son. 


A  PECAN  GROVE  IN  LOUISIANA. 

A  Promising  Nut  Industry. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  expressed  an  interest  in  pecan  cul¬ 
ture  second  only  to  its  interest  in  the  culture  of 
the  chestnut.  I  planted  my  first  pecan  trees  17  years 
ago,  10  seedling  trees  in  our  yard,  eight  of  which  are 
still  living,  and  are  now  large  trees.  Ten  years  ago, 
I  planted  my  large  grove  of  over  1,000  trees,  and  this 
grove  is  justcoming  into  bearing.  Will  a  grove  planted 
from  lai*ge,  soft-shell  Louisiana  pecans  produce  trees 
that  will  bear  nuts  approximating  in  size  and  quality 
those  that  w*ere  planted  ?  One  3*ear  ago,  I  said  un¬ 
hesitatingly  that  they  would.  Now  I  am  not  so  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  will.  Several  parties  of  undoubted 
honesty  have  denied  this  statement,  and,  after  some 
experience  with  the  affairs  of  this  world,  1  do  not  like 
to  be  too  certain  on  any  point.  In  two  years  from 
now,  I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to  write  with  abso¬ 
lute  certainty  on  this  point,  and  until  then  I  can  afford 


to  wait.  By  that  time  several  of  my  trees  will  have 
borne  nuts,  told  their  own  story,  and  proved  the  case 
more  strongly  than  any  man’s  assertion. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  why  do  nurserymen 
graft  and  bud  all  their  trees  if  seedlings  will  do  as 
well  ?  They  do  not  bud  or  graft  all  their  trees;  some 
varieties  of  white  peaches  and  native  plums  (besides 
many  other  trees),  reproduce  themselves  with  absolute 
certainty.  I  have  never  claimed  that  the  pecan  would 
reproduce  itself  with  any  degree  of  absolute  certainty. 

I  have  simply  claimed  that  where  large,  soft-shell 
Louisiana  pecans  were  planted,  a  large  number  of 
trees  would  be  secured  that  would  bear  fine,  large 
pecans  that  would  meet  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices  in 
the  market. 

The  results  obtained  from  planting  Texas  pecans 
have  not  been  so  satisfactory.  The  Texas  pecan  dif¬ 
fers  very  materially  from  the  Louisiana  nut ;  it  is 
rough-shelled,  requires  to  be  polished,  and  different 
sizes  grow  on  the  same  tree.  The  Louisiana  pecan  is 
smooth-shelled,  and  the  pecans  from  the  same  tree 
are  identical  in  size  and  shape.  The  Texas  pecan  is 
more  like  a  hickory  nut  ;  while  the  Louisiana  pecan 
has  no  resemblance  to  that  nut.  I  notice  that,  in  a 
large  grove  of  Texas  pecans  planted  10  years  ago,  I  am 
getting  nuts  of  all  sizes  and  grades;  many  of  them 
will  prove  valuable  while  others  will  not. 

What  Are  the  Results  ? 

The  eight  trees  planted  in  1878,  are  now  large  and 
have  proved  what  they  could  do.  Unluckily  I  did 
not  see  the  nuts  from  which  the  trees  were  grown, 
having  bought  them  from  a  nurseryman.  Four  of 
these  trees  bear  large,  handsome,  well-filled-out  nuts 
that  are  far  above  the  a  verage  sold  in  commerce  ;  one 
of  them  has  nuts  well  filled  out  but  too  small  for  sale, 
while  the  remaining  three  bear  large,  handsome  nuts, 
but  not  sufficiently  well  filled  to  be  marketable.  From 
this  lot  of  eight,  I  have  four  trees  that  are  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  four  that  bear  inferior  nuts.  In 
my  large  grove,  about  20  trees  have  borne,  but  here 
the  testimony  is  conflicting.  Some  of  them  are  bear¬ 
ing  large,  perfect  nuts,  while  a  few  are  defective.  I 
think  that  fully  one-half  the  trees  will  bear  nuts  much 
superior  to  those  found  in  general  commerce.  Those 
who  read  the  article  last  April  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  will 
remember  that  my  trees  stand  30  feet  apart  in  the 
row,  and  that  the  rows  are  60  feet  apart.  As  the  trees 
should  stand  at  least  60  feet  apart  each  way,  I  can  cut 
out  half  of  mine  and  still  have  a  good  stand. 

Of  course  pecan  trees  could  be  budded  or  grafted, 
but  here  we  have  a  different  problem.  By  budding  or 
grafting  we  would  get  exact  results,  but  the  hickory 
family  (which  includes  the  pecan),  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  to  graft  or  bud  successfully.  In  a  letter  received 
from  Px^esident  Berckmans,  he  says  that  out  of  3,000 
grafts  from  a  fine  Louisiana  tree,  only  two  per  cent 
lived,  and  that  it  was  rarely  the  case  that  over  20  per 
cent  grew,  thus  making  it  necessary  to  sell  them  as 
high  as  $1  apiece.  Pecans  cannot  be  budded  success¬ 
fully  the  old  way — the  buds  will  not  grow.  One  nur¬ 
seryman  has  adopted  the  plan  of  annular  budding 
with  great  success.  The  fact  is,  many  persons  could 
obtain  a  fine  grove  of  pecans  by  planting  the  seed, 
who  would  not  take  the  trouble  or  go  to  the  expense 
of  having  a  grafted  or  budded  one. 

How  Should  a  Man  Start  ? 

A  man,  to  whom  expense  is  no  drawback,  should 
buy  budded  or  grafted  trees  from  a  nurseryman  of 
high  standing,  and  plant  them  in  rich  soil  60  feet 
apart  each  way,  being  very  careful  to  see  that  they 
receive  good  cultivation  for  the  first  10  or  12  years.  A 
man  of  moderate  means  should  either  learn  the  annu¬ 
lar  method  of  budding,  or  buy  the  best  grade  of 
Louisiana  soft-shell  pecans  and  plant  them.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  will  be  best  to  plant  them  30  feet  apart 
in  the  row,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cut  out  all  that  bear  in¬ 
ferior  nuts.  In  any  case  it  will  be  well  to  give  them 
all  the  manure  or  fertilizer  one  can  afford  for  the  first 
five  years.  Anything  that  has  fertility  in  it  will  do. 
I  used  guano  from  our  pigeon  houses,  and  stable  ma¬ 
nure  on  mine,  and  I  found  that  they  responded  very 
quickly  to  applications  of  either  manure.  Then  by 
no  means  neglect  to  plant  the  land  to  some  cultivated 
crop,  and  give  good  cultivation  for  the  first  10  years. 

I  have  already  cultivated  my  grove  with  coim  and 
cotton  for  10  years,  and  I  think  I  can  use  the  land  for 
this  purpose  for  at  least  two  more  years.  Above  all 
other  things,  let  the  man  who  plants  pecans  (or  any 
other  tree),  beware  of  planting  them  in  inclosures 
near  the  house,  in  which  stock  is  allowed  to  run. 
When  the  trees  get  large  and  tough,  stock  pasturing 
among  them  will  not  harm  them,  or  will  stock  injure 
them  when  planted  in  a  large  open  field.  It  is  only 
in  an  inclosure  that  they  are  in  danger. 

Where  Will  the  Pecan  Grow ? 

Pecans  will  grow  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union, 
though  I  have  my  doubts  whether  they  will  prove 
profitable  for  marketing  save  on  the  rich  riparian 
lands  of  the  Southern  States.  A  gentleman  in  Con- 
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necticut  planted  a  nut  brought  from  Louisiana,  and 
after  10  years  the  tree  is  alive  and  doing  well.  Stark 
Brothers  say  that  the  pecan  grows  and  bears  with 
them  at  Louisiana,  Mo.  A  gentleman  from  Norfolk, 
Va.,  told  me  that  he  had  a  tree  in  his  back  yard  that 
bore  well  ;  while  in  the  Wabash  Valley  they  are  said 
to  grow  and  bear  in  great  abundance. 

Very  few  insects  injure  pecan  trees.  There  is  a 
beetle  that  cuts  off  the  small  twigs  in  winter,  but 
these  do  no  harm  whatsoever,  serving  to  prune  the 
tree.  The  caterpillars,  farther  south,  along  the  Gulf 
coast,  eat  the  leaves  from  the  trees,  and  thus  retard 
the  growth,  but  here  in  northern  Louisiana, 
if  they  come  at  all,  it  is  too  late  to  do  serious 
harm.  A  small  insect,  looking  like  a  white 
ant,  has  burrowed  between  the  bark  and 
trunk  of  one  of  my  trees  in  the  last  year, 
and  the  tree  looks  as  if  it  would  die.  I  do 
not  know  the  name  of  this  insect,  but  the 
United  States  Entomologist  is  investigating 
the  matter,  and  I  shall  soon  know  all  about 
them. 

I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  hardiness 
of  the  pecan  tree  during  the  last  year.  In 
the  latter  part  of  March  when  everything 
was  in  full  growth,  there  came  a  bitter 
freeze,  such  as  we  seldom  have  so  far  South. 

A  pear  orchard,  10  years  old,  on  which  my 
heart  was  set,  blighted  and  was  ruined  ;  figs, 
apples,  peaches,  etc.,  were  greatly  injured  ; 
but  not  a  tree  of  my  pecan  grove  was  perma¬ 
nently  injured  by  the  cold. 

Let  no  man  think  that  he  can  have  a  pecan 
grove  without  care  and  labor.  I  have  often 
heard  men  say  that  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  put 
the  seed  in  the  ground  and  leave  them  ;  this 
is  not  so.  Several  young  men  in  this  section 
had  the  pecan  planting  mania  at  the  time 
I  had  it,  and  several  have  planted  since.  But 
I  do  not  know  of  one  single  tree  of  all  this  planting 
that  is  now  alive.  They  simply  expected  to  get  some¬ 
thing  without  labor,  and  failed,  though  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  easier  than  growing  a  pecan  grove  where  one  is 
willing  to  take  a  little  pains. 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  agricultural  papers  stated 
that  the  Northern  markets  were  stocked  with  nuts 
from  wild  trees  ;  but  these  can  never  come  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  our  best  grade  of  Louisiana  pecans.  There 
is  as  much  difference  between  the  two  as  between  a 
wild  apple  and  an  Albemarle  Pippin.  This  writer 
states  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  graded  seed  for 
planting,  having  to  buy  all  sizes  together,  and  then 
doing  the  grading  himself.  Had  he  known  where  to 
buy,  he  would  have  found  our  Louisiana  pecans, 
from  the  same  tree,  as  much  alike  as  so  many  black- 
eyed  peas,  and  as  far  superior  to  the  nuts  he  was 
planting,  as  the  Black  Hamburg  is  to  the  Concord 
grape.  s.  H.  jamks. 


THE  CABBAGE  ROOT  MAGGOT. 

Every  year  we  have  many  questions  about  this  in¬ 
sect  and  the  best  ways  of  fighting  it.  Immense  injury 
is  done  to  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower  crops  by  this 
pest,  and  farmers  have  long  desired  a  cheap  and 
effective  means  of  destroying  it.  In  Bulletin  78  of 
Cornell  University,  Prof.  Slingerland  treats  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  an  exhaustive  way,  desci’ibing  the  life  history 
of  the  insect,  and  discussing  the  proposed  remedies. 
Those  who  wish  to  know  all  about  it  should  secure 
this  bulletin.  Here  we  desire  only  to  call  attention 
to  a  new  and  very  promising  treatment,  viz.,  the  use 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Fig.  81  shows  the  roots  of 
cabbage  plants  affected  with  “club-root” — about 
one-half  natural  size.  It  was  formerly  held  that  this 
growth  on  the  root  was  caused  entirely  by  the  mag¬ 
got.  This  is  not  now  believed.  While  the  work  of 
the  maggot  is  very  often  found  in  connection  with  it, 
and,  in  fact,  a  growth  is  often  due  to  the  maggot’s 
gnawing,  the  true  club-root  is  a  disease  of  itself,  and 
may  be  communicated  from  one  crop  to  another. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  the  destruction  of  the  mag¬ 
gots  will  decrease  the  liability  to  the  disease.  The 
true  work  of  the  maggot  is  done  on  the  root  and 
stem  by  burrowing  and  cutting  into  them  so  that  the 
plant  wilts  and  dies — often  fairly  toppling  over. 

A  great  many  remedies  have  been  proposed  for  de¬ 
stroying  these  maggots.  A  brood  of  chickens  in  the 
field  will  find  many  of  them.  Insecticides,  like  kero¬ 
sene,  tobacco  dust,  Paris-green  and  water,  and  many 
others,  have  been  used  around  the  plants.  Various 
substances  like  lime,  kainit,  muriate  of  potash,  wood 
ashes,  salt,  etc.,  have  been  recommended.  They  are 
scattered  about  the  plants  like  fertilizers,  and  worked 
into  the  soil.  While  partly  effective  in  some  cases, 
they  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  sure  cures.  Only  two 
methods  have  given  really  practical  results  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  One  is  to  wrap  the  stems  with  cards  made  of 
tarred  paper  so  arranged  that  the  soil  immediately 
around  the  stem  is  covered  by  the  tarred  paper.  The 
plant  stands  upright  in  a  flat  card  which  rests  on  the 


surface.  This  works  well,  but  a  surer  way  seems  to 
be  that  of  using  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  the  soil 
near  the  plant.  For  some  years  it  has  been  known 
that  this  substance  was  sure  death  to  the  maggot.  A 
number  of  persons  used  it  by  punching  a  hole  in  the 
ground  with  a  stick  and  pouring  in  a  spoonful  of  the 
bisulphide.  It  always  kills  the  maggots,  but  the 
trouble  was  to  apply  it  rapidly  and  effectively.  Mr. 
McGowan,  who  invented  the  McGowan  nozzle,  has 
overcome  this  difficulty  by  devising  the  injector 
shown  at  Fig.  82.  This  is  like  a  large  syringe  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  each  working  of  the  piston  throws  out 


only  a  spoonful  of  the  liquid.  Thus  the  injector  can 
be  charged  with  enough  to  treat  over  500  plants.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  push  the  end  into  the  soil  near 
the  plant,  work  the  piston  out  and  in,  and  pass  to  the 
next  plant.  It  is  believed  by  many  of  our  best  gar¬ 
deners  and  entomologists,  that  this  is  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  means  of  fighting  the  maggot,  and  we  believe  it 
will  in  time  be  generally  adopted  by  large  growers. 


IRRIGATION  AND  OTHER  MATTERS  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

T.,  page  178,  asks  “some  irrigation  questions.”  The 
following  is  my  experience,  together  with  conclusions 
reached  ;  the  latter  subject  to  modifications  if  further 
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trial  prove  them  faulty  :  A  reservoir  was  built  below 
a  spring,  both  being  lower  than  my  berries.  A  rotary 
pump  with  11^-inch  suction  pipe  and  one-inch  nozzle 
was  bought.  This  was  connected  with  l^-inch  pipe, 
and  the  water  delivered  directly  upon  the  rows  with 
a  one-inch  hose  without  nozzle,  at  the  rate  of  18  or  20 
gallons  a  minute.  This  tangled  the  vines  somewhat, 
and  made  picking  more  difficult.  The  outfit  was  ob¬ 
tained  pretty  late,  and  one  variety  was  injured  by  the 
drought  beyond  recovery.  The  others  maintained 
good  size  until  the  end  of  the  season.  The  quality  of 
the  berries  is  not  so  good  as  when  the  ground  is  in 
exactly  the  right  condition  without  irrigation,  but 
much  better  than  when  the  berries  are  suffering  from 
dry  weather.  It  is  probable  that  with  experience, 
one  can  regulate  the  water  supply  so  that  it  will  not 


injure  the  quality.  Certainly  the  increase  in  crop  will 
pay  the  cost.  It  may  be  that  in  some  seasons  irriga¬ 
tion  will  not  be  needed,  but  the  probabilities  are  the 
other  way. 

I  made  a  mistake  in  purchasing  the  pump,  though  it 
answered  all  purposes  last  year.  First,  it  is  too  small. 
Second,  a  suction  pump  would  be  more  durable.  Per¬ 
haps  one  acre  can  be  successfully  irrigated  with  my 
pump,  but  it  takes  too  much  time.  The  mulch  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  plants  and  left  between  the  rows. 
With  plenty  of  water,  I  think  the  best  way  to  apply 
it  would  be  to  pump  it  upon  the  mulch  until  the  soil 
is  sufficiently  wet. 

My  Crimson  clover  is  all  right  yet,  and  I 
will  report  again. 

Is  it  possible  that  B.  T.,  page  199,  believes 
that  “it  (The  R.  N.-Y.)  and  all  other  ad¬ 
vanced  agricultural  publications,  are  a  curse 
to  the  great  majority  of  farmers  ?  ”  While 
it  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  secure  all  im¬ 
provements  in  machinery,  etc.,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so  in  order  to  be  benefited  by  our 
agricultural  journals.  Surely,  every  sub¬ 
scriber  should  be  able  to  gather  something 
from  their  perusal  that  will  enhance  his 
profit,  even  though  he  use  only  the  means 
already  at  hand.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
amount  of  effort  and  means  expended  that 
count,  as  it  is  the  way  in  which  they  are 
directed.  Perhaps  the  “great  majority” 
is  composed  of  those  who  take  no  agricul¬ 
tural  journal.  The  small  “  class  ”  who  lead 
must  influence  their  neighbors  by  their 
methods.  No  one  can  long  pursue  in  any 
community  a  course  which  is  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  upon  methods  previously  obtain¬ 
ing,  without  being  copied  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  by  those  who  cannot  be  induced 
to  run  the  risk  of  injury  by  an  “  advanced  ” 
agricultural  journal.  No,  no  !  Our  agricultural  press 
uplifts  the  majority.  Abolish  it  and  the  “mentally 
keen,  or  the  exceptionally  enterprising,”  will  still 
lead  (or  oppress,  as  B.  T.  thinks)  the  “great  mass 
who  have  not  a  surplus  of  money  or  brains  ”  with 
this  difference  only ;  our  civilization  will  be  upon  a 
lower  plane.  If  improvements  enslave  the  masses, 
how  happens  it  that  the  men  who  use  our  improved 
farm  machinery  (and  all  other  as  well)  get  better 
wages  than  did  their  fathers  who  wielded  the  scythe 
the  forging  hammer,  etc.?  #  g.  A.  pabcell. 

Pennsylvania. 


SAGE— A  CROP  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

How  many  of  the  boy  and  girl  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  wish  each  year,  as  Christmas  approaches,  for  a 
little  more  pocket  money  ?  For  such,  who  live  on  a 
farm,  and  who  can  have  a  small  plot  for  their  very 
own,  I  have  a  suggestion.  Here  it  is  :  Why  do  you 
not  raise  sage  ?  It  is  a  safe  crop  to  raise  ;  one  for 
which  you  can  find  a  ready  market,  and  for  which 
you  will  receive  a  fair  price.  Doubtless  you  can  find 
a  market  at  your  very  door,  as  there  are  many  farmers 
who  do  not  grow  sage,  but  who  would  be  glad  enough 
of  it  during  sausage-making  time.  The  variety  known 
as  the  broad-leaved,  is  considered  the  best.  The  seed 
costs  five  cents  a  packet,  or  15  cents  an  ounce,  post¬ 
paid.  An  ounce  of  seed  is  calculated  to  produce 
about  1,500  plants,  so  that  a  five-cent  packet  will  give 
you  enough  seed  for  several  hundred  plants,  probably 
all  one  would  wish  to  care  for. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  April  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble.  My  plan  is  to  sow  it  in  shallow  boxes  of  care- 
fully-prepared  earth.  The  plants,  which  are  rather 
small  and  delicate  at  first,  should  be  transplanted 
in  well-prepared  soil.  This  may  be  done  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July.  The  plants  may 
be  set  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  and  12  inches  in  the 
rows.  Some  authorities  advocate  the  use  of  a  steel 
rake  in  preference  to  a  hoe  in  keeping  down  the 
weeds.  Keep  the  ground  clean,  and  you  will  soon  be 
rewarded  by  the  sight  of  healthy  sage  plants. 

In  gathering  the  crop,  one  may  pursue  either  of  two 
plans  ;  the  first,  which  is  the  easier,  is  as  follows  : 
Just  before  the  flowers  open,  cut  the  sage,  leaving  an 
inch  or  so  of  the  stem.  This  cutting  may  be  done  two 
or  three  times,  the  growth  the  plant  makes  depending 
on  the  amount  of  rain  during  the  season.  If  cut  at 
this  time,  the  stalks  will  not  be  hard.  The  second 
way  is  to  cut  the  leaves  only.  Do  this  just  before 
the  flower  stalk  develops.  The  flower  stalks  should  be 
cut  off  as  fast  as  they  appear,  so  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  plant  may  go  into  the  leaves.  It  takes 
eight  pounds  of  green  sage  to  make  one  of  dry. 

The  sage  should  be  gathered  on  a  sunny  day  and 
dried  in  the  shade,  or,  still  better,  hang  it  by  the 
kitchen  stove  where  it  will  dry  quickly.  To  save  the 
flavor  perfectly,  the  dried  sage  should  be  kept  in  air¬ 
tight  cans.  The  better  the  quality  of  the  sage,  the 
better  the  price  it  can  command.  Do  not  set  out 
more  plants  than  you  can  care  for.  Be  sure  the  leaves 
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are  clean  before  drying.  Cure  them  as  quickly  as 
possible.  If  these  directions  are  followed,  I  prophesy 
that  you  will  find  a  ready  market  for  the  crop,  and 
that  next  Christmas  will  find  you  in  possession  of  the 
desired  spending  money.  nellie  c.  Andrews. 


GRADED  RATIONS  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  COWS. 

The  12-Quart  Cow  and  Her  20 -Quart  Neighbor. 

THE  QUESTION. 

In  regard  to  a  balanced  ration  for  dairy  cows,  your  Primer 
Science  is  the  best  I  have  seen;  but  to  have  it  complete,  I  would 
like  to  know  how  to  feed  one  cow  giving  20  quarts  of  milk  per  day, 
one  cow  giving  12  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  and  one  cow  giving  six 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  How  much  grain  per  day  should  be  fed 
each  cow  after  giving  her  15  to  20  pounds  of  Timothy  and  10 
pounds  of  corn  fodder,  having  3*4  pounds  of  ears  on  it?  How 
much  grain  should  be  fed  for  each  gallon  of  milk— wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  oil  meal,  new  process  ?  I  find  that  each  cow  must  be 
fed  according  to  the  amount  of  milk  she  gives.  I  consider  the  12- 
quart  cow  the  medium  farmer’s  cow.  If  so,  the  cow  giving  20 
quarts  and  over,  and  the  one  giving  six  or  less  quarts  per  day, 
must  be  fed  differently.  The  weight  of  the  cows  is  1,200  pounds' 
each.  m.  n. 

Menominee,  Mich. 

A  Pennsylvania  Buttermaker's  Method. 

The  feeding  questions  asked  are  very  important  for 
every  dairyman  to  consider,  and  they  may  be  answered 
in  different  ways,  according  to  the  different  purposes 
for  which  the  dairy  is  run.  I  can  only  give  my  w  ay. 
We  keep  from  30  to  40  cows  for  making  butter  ;  the 
most  of  them  calve  from  September  to  January,  with 
as  few  as  possible  in  June,  July  and  August.  Not  do¬ 
ing  the  feeding  myself,  I  can  only  lay  down  general 
rules  for  the  man  in  charge.  Through  the  winter,  we 
feed  all  cows  fresh  in  September  or  later,  about  the  same 
amount  of  grain,  unless  a  large  cow  or  extra  milker 
may  get  a  little  more  than  the  others.  Any  not  good 
milkers,  ought  by  spring  to  be  in  pretty  good  order, 
and  are  then  sold  for  beef,  replacing  them  in  the 
autumn  with  fresh  ones.  There  will  be  a  few  to  calve 
in  the  spring.  These  will  milk  into  the  following 
winter,  and  are  then  grain-fed  according  to  their  con¬ 
dition.  If  good  and  to  be  kept  to  come  in  again,  being 
by  that  time  strippers,  they  are  fed  but  little.  If  to 
be  sold,  they  are  fed  the  same  as  fresh  cows  to  get 
them  in  fair  order  by  the  time  they  are  dry. 

Our  fresh  cows  this  winter  have  been  fed  about  12 
to  14  pounds  per  day — corn-and-cob  meal,  corn  and 
wheat  bran,  gluten  feed  and  cotton-seed  meal,  all 
mixed  except  the  latter,  which  is  given  on  the  other 
feed  to  each  cow  separately,  except  those  that  will 
calve  soon,  say  two  or  three  months.  They  all  get 
hay  and  fodder  (stover),  as  much  as  they  need.  We 
feed  the  meal  dry  and  the  hay  long  ;  cut  the  corn  fod¬ 
der  about  two  inches  long,  so  that  it  can  be  fed  in  the 
stables.  I  am  very  sure  a  man  can  get  more  out  of 
his  cows  if  he  has  only  a  few,  feeds  them  himself,  and 
helps  milk  them.  He  can  do  it  better  than  he  can  hire 
any  one  to  do  it  for  him.  My  cows  have  averaged  me 
over  $100  a  year  ever  since  I  began  making  butter  in 
1877 — not  counting  calves  or  pork,  which  bring  in  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  dollars  more.  They  will  fall  short  this 
year,  as  butter  is  only  40  cents,  wholesale,  this  winter. 
Before  the  hard  times,  I  got  50  cents  from  October  to 
May.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  it  was  60  cents  all 
one  winter  and  part  of  another,  then  55  a  while.  I 
then  got  a  monthly  check  for  $300  to  $400,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  in  July  and  August,  and  they  are  the  smallest 
of  the  year.  The  butter  all  goes,  twice  a  week,  to  one 
place  in  Philadelphia,  and  has  for  18  years. 

Chester  County,  Pa.  benj.  sharpless. 

Feed  Her  What  She  Pays  For. 

My  practice  is  to  feed  each  cow  just  what  she  will 
pay  for,  but  I  would  not  trust  the  feeding  to  a  care¬ 
less  man,  as  the  feeder  should  watch  each  cow  to 
know  how  she  takes  hold  of  the  feed,  and  also  to 
know  whether  it  is  licked  up  clean,  so  as  to  form  his 
judgment  for  the  next  time.  I  am  certain  that  it 
pays  to  feed  each  cow  on  this  basis,  for  if  all  were 
fed  alike,  some  of  the  feed  would  be  wasted  ;  at  least, 
there  would  be  no  immediate  returns,  for  some  cows 
would  lay  on  fat,  and  the  large  milkers  would  not  get 
enough  to  do  their  best,  and  would  also  become  thin. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  N.  h. 

Cows  are  Different  Machines. 

It  is  difficult  to  throw  very  much  light  upon  this 
complex  subject,  from  the  fact  that  cows  are  indi¬ 
viduals,  with  different  temperaments,  and  appro¬ 
priate  and  dispose  of  their  food  on  seemingly  different 
plans.  The  size  of  the  cow,  and  the  amount  of  food 
that  she  eats,  are  no  indication  of  what  she  will  do 
at  the  pail,  or  what  the  milk  will  churn  out.  Some 
little  cows  eat  as  much  as  large  ones.  Large  cows,  as 
a  rule,  are  no  better  milkers  in  pounds  of  milk  than 
smaller  cows,  and  the  instances  of  small  cows  giving 
more  butter  fat  than  large  ones,  are  not  a  few.  A 
study  of  the  feeding  of  the  World’s  Pair  cows  is  most 
instructive,  and  it  is  seen  that  size,  rations,  and  re¬ 
sults,  as  applied  to  individual  cows,  bore  no  corre¬ 
sponding  relation.  So  far  as  the  feeding  of  my  own 


herd  is  concerned,  I  find  that  average  rations  fed  to 
the  cows  are  not  profitable.  So  I  feed  each  cow  what 
she  will  consume  clean,  and  hold  to  the  balance, 
about  six  to  one.  I  do  not  find  that  where  a  cow 
readily  consumes  more  than  the  average  ration,  it 
pays  as  well  to  increase  the  grain  correspondingly, 
but  I  add  more  ensilage  and  other  bulky  foods  like 
clover  hay.  I  may  be  heterodox,  but  I  have  never 
found,  except  in  a  few  individual  cases,  that  it  paid 
to  feed  a  cow  over  six  pounds  of  mixed  grain  a  day. 
The  ration  that  is  fed  by  M.  N.  is  pretty  largely  on 
the  starchy  side,  and  six  pounds  of  fine  bran  would 
not  be  far  out  of  the  way.  As  to  the  cows  men¬ 
tioned,  the  one  giving  six  pounds  less  than  the  other, 
my  own  experience  would  lead  me  to  say  that  the 
cow  giving  the  least  would  need,  and  actually  de¬ 
mand,  the  most  feed.  To  try  to  feed  her  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  milk  she  gave,  would  shrink  her  in  her 
milk.  The  cow  is  not  a  duplicate  machine  to  do  one’s 
bidding,  but  has  a  born  way  of  her  own  in  eating 
and  milk  production,  quite  as  much  in  the  quality  of 
milk  that  she  gives,  and  which  no  kind  or  sort  of 
feeding  will  bring  to  a  common  excellence. 

Ohio.  JOHN  GOULD. 

A  Close  Ration  Fed  to  All. 

A  dairy  cow  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  farm  animals 
to  feed  to  get  the  best  results  on  the  cost  of  food  con¬ 
sumed.  Profit  depends  largely  on  the  skill  of  the 
feeder  and  the  cow  fed.  I  do  not  think  it  will  pay  M. 
N.  to  add  any  more  grain  to  the  food  he  is  giving  to 
the  cow  giving  six  or  less  quarts  of  milk  per  day.  In 
feeding  my  dairy  cows,  I  dampen  enough  cut  clover 
hay  to  feed  all  the  cows  for  one  day.  and  mix  with  it 
enough  bran,  corn  meal,  linseed  or  cotton-seed  meal, 
or  both,  to  make  a  nutritive  ratio  that  will  be  about 
1  to  4.6.  Cows  giving  a  good  flow  of  milk,  will  get 
twice  a  day,  all  they  will  eat  clean  and  with  a  relish. 
Some  clover  hay  is  fed  in  addition  and  corn  fodder 
during  the  day  ;  cows  that  have  been  milked  seven  or 
eight  months,  get  less  of  this  mixed  feed,  which  is  dis¬ 
continued  when  a  cow  drops  in  milk  to  four  to  six 
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quarts  a  day,  or  when  the  time  approaches  for  her  to 
go  dry.  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  amount  of 
milk  or  butter  from  cows  consuming  the  same  amount 
of  food,  which  shows  that  cows  cannot  be  fed  a  given 
amount  for  a  gallon  of  milk.  One  cow  may  give  12 
quarts  when  fed  to  her  full  limit  of  profit,  while 
another  cow  under  the  same  conditions,  may  give  20 
or  more  quarts  on  the  same  amount  of  food. 

Illinois.  D.  F.  MILLER. 

Opinion  of  an  Ayrshire  Breeder. 

While  M.  N.  is  on  the  right  road  to  success  in  the 
feeding  of  dairy  stock,  frequent  halts  for  reflection 
should  be  made.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  classify 
cows  by  gauging  their  feed  according  to  the  quality 
of  milk  given.  On  the  same  principle,  laboring  men 
should  be  classified  according  to  the  work  performed. 
People  who  have  observed  workingmen  at  the  table, 
cannot  but  have  noted  that  very  often  the  heartiest 
eater  is  the  poorest  worker  in  the  field.  The  work- 
production  of  two  men  of  different  weight,  cannot  be 
predicted  upon  the  amount  of  food  consumed  at  the 
table  ;  neither  can  the  food  requirements  of  a  cow  be 
regulated  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  milk 
given.  Most  of  our  dairy  authorities  recommend  the 
grading  of  the  amount  of  food- according  to  the  weight 
of  the  animal  ;  while  this  may  serve  as  a  general  rule, 
every  experienced  feeder  must  have  noted  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  many  variations  from  the  rule.  The  charac¬ 
teristics  of  cows  vary  as  do  the  characteristics  of 
persons.  Two  cows  of  equal  weight  stand  side  by 
side  in  the  stable  ;  one  gives  double  the  quantity  of 
milk  given  by  the  other,  but  one  has  the  habit  of  con¬ 
verting  her  food  into  milk,  the  other  converts  hers  into 
the  make-up  of  the  physical  waste  going  on  in  her 
system.  Both  may  require  the  same  amount  of  food  ; 
the  two  physical  organizations  must  be  fed,  the  only 
difference  is  in  the  use  each  cow  makes  of  her  food. 
In  the  one  case,  the  milk  secretions  take  up  the  masti¬ 
cated  food  ;  in  the  other  case,  the  food  goes  to  the 
building  up  of  the  muscular  system.  I  think  the 
highest  success  will  be  attained  in  the  feeding  of 
dairy  animals  by  a  careful  study  of  the  characteristics 
of  each  member  of  a  herd.  The  principle  of  the 
“  balanced  ration”  is  in  the  variety  more  than  in  the 
quantity.  The  study  should  be  on  the  line  of  individual 
assimilation.  Regarding  the  amount  of  grain  feed 


in  addition  to  the  corn  fodder  mentioned,  I  would 
not  credit  the  corn  fodder  at  more  than  one-half  the 
chemical  value  of  good  corn  meal.  M.  N.  can  make  a 
good  ration  by  mixing  four  pounds  of  corn  meal,  four 
pounds  of  bran  and  two  pounds  of  linseed  meal.  This 
with  10  pounds  of  corn  fodder  and  10  pounds  of 
Timothy  hay,  should  be  a  good  dairy  ration. 

New  York.  d.  m.  Campbell. 

Does  Not  Pay  to  Graduate  Feed. 

We  have  not  found  it  practical  to  graduate  the 
grain  ration  for  milch  cows  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  product  given.  Our  observation  has  been 
quite  contrary  to  that  of  M.  N.  We  find,  as  he  does, 
that  different  cows  give  different  amounts  of  milk, 
but  we  find  also  that  if  we  decrease  the  grain  ration 
of  the  cow  giving  a  small  amount  of  milk,  she  will 
also  decrease  her  milk  to  correspond.  Instead  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  give  a  cow  grain  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  milk  she  gives,  we  aim  to  give  a  cow  all 
the  grain  that  she  will  eat  and  digest  without  in¬ 
creasing  in  flesh.  If  the  cow  under  these  conditions 
does  not  make  a  satisfactory  return  for  the  food 
given,  we  discard  her  and  try  to  find  one  that  will. 

H.  H.  WING. 

No  Chance  for  Robbers  Here. 

We  classify  our  cows  according  to  age,  and  then 
make  the  standard  of  production  about  12, COO  pounds 
and  upwards  for  a  mature  cow,  and  9,000  pounds  and 
upwards  for  a  two-year-old.  As  soon  as  we  find  that 
a  cow  will  not  come  up  to  this  standard,  we  aim  to 
dispose  of  her,  so  that  all  our  cows  will  correspond  in 
production,  and  then  we  feed  each  age  about  the 
same.  This  gives  us  an  even,  uniform  herd,  with 
nothing  in  it  that  cannot  be  called  extra.  Of  course, 
a  good  feeder  could  sort  his  cows,  and  feed  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  production,  if  he  saw  fit;  but  we  prefer  to 
bring  the  production  up  to  the  highest  standard,  and 
feed  no  poor  ones.  smiths  &  powell  co. 


LATEST  NEWS  ON  THE  PLUM  SCALE. 

IT  IS  ALL  READY  FOR  BUSINESS. 

November  10  last  I  warned  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  plum  in¬ 
dustry  from  the  little  pest  pictured  at  Fig.  83.  It  was 
reported  at  the  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  that  the  winter  was  killing  the 
scales.  The  important  questions  at  once  presented 
themselves.  How  many  of  the  scales  are  thus  actually 
dying  natural  deaths  this  winter?  Will  enough  sur¬ 
vive  until  spring  opens  to  repeat  last  season’s  disas¬ 
trous  work  ?  In  short,  will  it  be  advisable  or  neces¬ 
sary  to  spray  in  the  early  spring  ? 

Our  bulletin  No.  83,  which  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  scale  up  to  about  January  1, 
has  been  sent  to  all  who  asked  for  it.  Recently, 
however,  I  have  made  a  careful  examination  of  many 
badly  infested  plum  and  quince  branches  sent  in  by 
my  correspondents  from  different  parts  of  western 
New  York,  and  I  believe  sufficient  data  has  been  there¬ 
by  secured  to  enable  me  to  answer  with  approximate 
correctness  the  questions  propounded  above. 

First,  the  pest  did  vastly  more  damage  last  year  than 
is  described  in  the  bulletin  where  I  thought  I  drew  a 
pretty  serious  picture.  Mr.  Hooker  has  stated  that 
nearly  500  of  his  oldest  plum  trees  are  now  dead.  The 
strain  on  their  vitality  from  so  many  millions  of  little 
pumps  sucking  out  their  life,  was  too  great,  and  they 
have  succumbed. 

Second,  the  pest  is  more  widely  distributed  than  we 
had  suspected.  I  have  just  received  specimens  from 
Cardington,  Ohio,  and  others  recently  from  Hector 
and  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.;  but  in  neither  of  these  cases 
was  the  pest  numerous.  However,  a  branch  of  Prunus 
Simonii  from  Schoharie,  N.  Y.  (the  first  locality  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  from  which  we  have  received 
the  scale),  was  very  badly  infested.  This  is  the  first 
record  of  the  pest  on  this  species  of  Prunus.  This 
tree  was  brought  from  Geneva  in  1890,  and  doubtless 
was  infested  when  purchased. 

Third,  the  scale  occurs  in  very  alarming  numbers  on 
quince  trees,  and,  so  far  as  our  observations  go,  the 
scales  are  wintering  better  on  the  quince  than  od  the 
plum  ;  so  that  quince  growers,  especially  those  who 
have  their  orchards  near  infested  plum  trees,  must  be 
on  the  lookout. 

The  fourth,  and  most  important  fact,  is  that  in  spite 
of  the  admission  that  thousands,  yes  millions,  of  the 
scales  have  perished  since  they  crawled  from  the 
leaves  on  to  the  branches  in  September,  there  still 
remain  on  badly  infested  trees  to-day  millions  of  live 
and  apparently  healthy  scales.  I  have  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  with  a  lens  thousands  of  the  young  hibernating 
scales  during  the  past  week,  and  I  feel  sure  that  at 
least  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  them  are  alive.  I 
estimated  in  the  bulletin,  that  if  25  per  cent  of  the 
scales  then  on  the  trees  were  allowed  to  develop  in 
May,  the  trees  would  be  literally  overrun  with  the 
pest  before  fall.  I  believe  that  there  are  to-day  twice 
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as  many  live  scales  on  the  trees,  which  suffered  so 
severely  last  year,  as  there  were  at  the  same  date  in 
1894.  These  facts,  I  believe,  warrant  my  placing  the 
estimate  of  living  scales  at  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  which  migrated  in  September. 
Furthermore,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  a  large 
majority  of  these  live  scales  will  survive  until  May, 
and  be  ready  to  begin  business  as  soon  as  the  sap 
starts,  unless  man  steps  in  with  the  spray. 

As  to  what  has  caused  the  death  of  so  many  of  the 
scales,  I  cannot  say  with  certainty.  Apparently,  the 
most  exposed  scales  have  been  the  first  to  die,  thus  in¬ 
dicating  that  weather  conditions  of  some  sort  have 
been  the  causes.  But  whether  it  has  been  due  solely 
to  low  temperature,  or  to  the  sharp,  drj,  chilling 
winds  that  have  prevailed  this  winter,  I  cannot  say. 
It  would  require  a  careful  series  of  almost  daily  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  scales,  and  frequent  calls  on  the 
Weather  Bureau,  to  ascertain  whether  weather  con¬ 
ditions  have  killed  them. 

I  have  heard  rumors  of  some  complaints  that  the 
kerosene  emulsion  does  not  kill  the  scales.  The  simple 
smell  of  it  on  a  neighboring  twig,  will  not  disconcert 
the  l’ttle  scale  in  the  least,  it  is  true  ;  and  this  is  just 
the  point  that  the  man  who  holds  the  nozzle  does  not 
realize,  There  is  no  question  about  the  killing  powers 
of  the  emulsion  diluted  as  directed  in  the  bulletin, 
when  the  scale  is  hit  by  it.  Those  who  report  no  suc¬ 
cess  with  the  emulsion,  could  not  have  done  thorough 
work  with  a  proper  mixture.  Some  men  cannot 
keep  the  scab  off  their  apples  by  spraying,  while  their 
neighbor  just  over  the  fence  gets  lai-ger  crops  of 
beautiful  apples.  m.  v.  sdingerland. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Money  and  Money  Lenders. — “  If  I  cultivate  a 
tract  of  land  that  no  one  else  needs,  I  am  doing  no 
one  an  injury,  no  matter  how  large  the  tract  or  how 
rich  I  become.” — The  R.  N.-Y.,  December  29.  Statis¬ 
tics  show  that  in  California  wheat  costs  to  raise  on 
farms  of  1,000  acres,  93  cents  per  100  pounds,  while  the 
larger  the  farm,  the  less  the  cost  in  proportion  to 
size.  Wheat  costs  to  raise  on  farms  of  50,000  acres, 
only  40  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  24  cents  per  bushel. 
Now,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  50,000-acre  farmer  may 
make  money  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  and  buy  a  few 
adjoining  small  farms  every  year,  while  the  small 
farmer  will  be  poorer  every  year,  and  in  time  become 
bankrupt  if  he  grow  wheat  alone  ?  Fifty  thousand 
acres  at  20  bushels  per  acre,  will  yield  1,000,000 
bushels.  If  sold  at  50  cents  and  the  cost  is  only  24 
cents,  the  profit  will  be  $260,000.  Does  not  the  50,000- 
acre  farmer  with  his  steam  plows,  injure  the  small 
farmers  all  over  the  country  ?  Some  will  answer  that 
the  injury  will  be  balanced  by  the  good  to  those  who 
buy  flour.  This  is  not  true.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of 
all  the  people  (except  money  lenders)  to  have  the 
product  of  labor  bring  a  high  price.  Eight  per  cent 
interest  on  $100  will  buy  16  bushels  of  wheat  to-day  ; 
a  score  of  years  ago  it  would  buy  only  four.  Thus 
eight  per  cent  now  is  as  good  to  the  money  lender  as 
32  per  cent  would  have  been  when  wheat  was  worth 
$2  per  bushel.  e.  g.  robinson. 

Ohio. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.! 

Fruit  Varieties  for  Massachusetts. 

C.  H.  A.,  South  Royalton ,  Vt. — I  have  a  farm  in  Holliston,  Mass., 
within  a  few  miles  of  six  manufacturing  towns  with  the  best  of 
local  markets.  I  wish  to  raise  small  fruits  in  connection  with  my 
poultry  business,  and  wish  varieties  that  will  ripen  in  succession 
— strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  gooseberries  and  cur¬ 
rants — and  so  selected  that  I  shall  have  berries  as  long  as  any 
one  can  raise  them.  I  would  like  the  best  varieties  of  pears,  both 
early  and  late,  as  well  as  peaches  and  quinces.  As  I  shall  devote 
several  acres  to  yards  for  my  poultry,  I  wish  quite  a  variety  of 
plums  to  set  in  the  yards.  I  have  apple  trees  enough  to  pick  50 
barrels,  but  would  like  a  few  early  kinds.  I  wish  to  set  out  nut 
trees  for  shade  through  the  lawn,  60x60  feet.  The  soil  is  described 
as  “rich  dark  and  yellow  loam.”  The  surface  is  level,  rolling  and 
hilly, 'with  northern  and  southern  slopes,  and  somewhat  rocky. 

Ans. — As  to  varieties  suitable  for  Massachusetts,  a 
list  of  such  is  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Hatch 
Experiment  Station  (Amherst,  Mass.,)  for  1894.  Of  the 
fruits  C.  H.  A.  mentions,  I  would  advise  the  following: 
Strawberries,  Bubach,  Haverland,  Lovett  and  Green¬ 
ville  with  the  Marshall  as  promising.  Raspberries, 
Thompson’s  Early,  Hansel,  Cuthbert  and  Marlboro. 
Blackberries,  Agawam,  Snyder  and  Taylor’s  Prolific. 
Gooseberries,  Downing,  Smith’s  Improved  and  Indus¬ 
try.  Currants,  Cherry  or  Fay’s  Prolific,  and  White 


Grape.  Pears,  Clapp,* Bartlett,’ 'Sheldon,  Anjou  and 
Dana’s  Ilovey.  Peaches,  Early  Rivers,  Oldmixon, 
Crawford’s  Early  and  Late,  Elberta,  Crosbey  and 
Stump.  Quinces,  Orange  and  Rea’s  Mammoth.  Plums, 
Bradshaw,  Lombard,  McLaughlin,  German  Prune, 
Grand  Duke  and  Victoria  (Sharp’s  Empei-or).  The  nut 
trees  that  will  prove  hardy  in  Massachusetts,  are  the 
hickory  and  chestnut  ;  others  will  not  prove  of  any 
value.  I  would  advise  putting  plums  and  peaches  on 
the  high  land,  and  the  latter  where  the  soil  is  poorest. 

Mass.  Ex.  Station.  [prof.]  s.  t.  maynard. 

Habits  of  Squash-vine  Borers. 

H.  G.  0.  E.,  Sandwich,  Mass. — I  have  never  noticed  that  any  one 
has  found  out  just  how,  or  where,  the  young  squash-vine  borer 
begins  his  work.  I  was  for  a  long  time  greatly  puzzled  when  I 
saw  vines  all  at  once  begin  to  fail,  turn  yellow  and  wilt  down  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  On  pulling  them,  I  could  find  no  trace  of  an  insect 
of  any  kind  or  of  a  borer.  I  finally  discovered  that  they  hatch 
and  commence  their  work  at  the  point  where  the  leaf  joins  the 
leaf  stalk,  and  have  since  found  hundreds  of  them  from  one-fourtli 
to  one-half  inch  long  at  that  point  and  on  the  way  down  the  leaf 
stalk,  the  farther  down,  the  larger.  I  am  certain  that  very  few 
of  them  hatch  at  the  junction  of  the  leaf  stalk  and  vine. 

Ans. — The  interesting  observations  of  the  writer 
may  be  entirely  correct,  and  yet  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith’s 
very  extensive  observations  on  Long  Island  and  in 
New  Jersey,  show  that  in  those  localities,  many,  if 
not  most,  of  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  stem  of  the 
plant,  and  the  young  borer  at  once  bores  into  the 
stem.  However,  Prof.  Smith  says  that  the  base  of  the 
leaf  where  it  joins  the  petiole,  is  a  favorite  place  for 
the  moths  to  sit  in  the  evening,  and  he  has  found  some 
egg§  at  this  point.  He  lias  found  eggs  on  almost  every 
part  of  the  plant,  even  on  the  flowers.  Thus,  so  far 
as  published  observations  go,  in  the  localities  men¬ 
tioned,  the  borers  usually  enter  the  stem  of  the  plant 
first,  but  quite  often  also  first  bore  into  the  leaf  stalks; 
it  all  depends,  doubtless,  on  where  the  mother  moth 
sees  fit  to  place  her  eggs.  m.  v.  s. 

Sunflowers  As  a  Farm  Crop. 

F.  J).  W.,  Rochester,  Mich. — Are  sunflowers  of  any  value  as  afield 
crop?  I  noticed  last  summer  that  some  stalks  of  the  plant  grew 
and  ripened  a  fair  amount  of  seed  on  a  plot  of  sand  during  an 
unusually  dry  season.  Corn  would  hardly  have  produced  a  decent 
ear  on  the  same  ground  under  similar  conditions,  and  turnip  seed 
sowed  alongside  actually  did  not  come  up.  The  sunflower  is  as 
easy  to  raise  as  corn,  and  the  seed  contains  a  large  amount  of 
nutriment.  The  yield  per  acre  ought  also  to  be  large— perhaps 
not  less  than  corn.  Poultrymen  recommend  it  highly  for  laying 
fowls.  Why  should  it  not  be  valuable  for  milch  cows  and  growing 
young  stock,  either  in  the  grain  or  crushed  ?  Perhaps  the  crop 
might  take  the  place  of  corn  in  many  places  where  the  sandy  soils 
will  not  endure  a  drought. 

Ans. — Any  answer  to  this  question  would  be  largely 
a  matter  of  speculation.  In  Russia,  the  crop  is  quite 
extensively  grown  for  the  oil.  In  our  Western 
country,  sunflowers  have  been  grown  for  fuel.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  double  row  of  sunflowers 
planted  around  a  farm  would  serve  as  a  break  to  stop 
the  rolling  balls  of  Russian  thistle.  Some  poultrymen 
raise  a  small  patch  of  sunflowers  to  feed  to  their  hens. 
The  seeds  are  also  fed  to  horses — in  small  quantities. 
They  contain  over  20  per  cent  of  oil,  and  are  laxative 
in  their  effects.  In  small  quantities,  they  would 
doubtless  take  the  place  of  linseed  meal.  The 
‘;Robertson  ensilage  mixture”  is  made  by  cutting  into 
the  silo  together  10  parts  corn,  three  of  horse  beans 
and  1]4  of  sunflower  heads.  The  sunflower  is  supposed 
to  bring  up  the  proportion  of  pure  fat  in  the  mixture. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  on  such  land  as  you  mention 
sunflowers  will  produce  more  fat  to  the  acre  than 
corn.  Whether  the  crop  would  be  more  profitable  or 
not,  is  another  question.  You  cannot  feed  the  sun¬ 
flower  seeds  exclusively.  At  best  they  are  only  a  con¬ 
diment.  The  birds  will  seed  the  whole  neighborhood 
with  your  crop. 

“  Alkali  Soil”  in  Indiana, 

J.  G.  L.,  Bloomfield,  Ind. — I  have  a  piece  of  black  marsh  land 
that  was  ditched  about  10  years  ago,  that  has  spots  that  don’t 
produce  corn  as  they  should,  but  are  better  for  wheat.  Thousands 
of  acres  in  the  same  marsh  are  the  same  way.  I  believe  the 
general  opinion  is  that  it  is  alkali  ;  it  is  so  strong  that  persons 
with  tender  skin  can  hardly  stand  it  to  cultivate  corn,  it  causes 
such  itching,  especially  of  the  legs.  I  don’t  know  that  any  of  the 
soil  in  those  places  was  ever  analyzed.  The  roots  of  the  corn 
seem  to  rot  off ;  some  times  there  will  be  enough  of  the  roots  left 
just  to  keep  life  in  the  stalk  of  corn  and  no  more.  What  is  the 
cause,  and  what  the  remedy  ? 

Ans. — Without  doubt,  the  trouble  is  due  to  an  ex¬ 
cess  of  some  soluble  salt  in  the  soil.  It  is  probably 
highly  charged  with  alkali.  A  sample  of  the  unpro¬ 
ductive  soil  should  be  sent  to  your  experiment  station 
(LaFayette,  Ind.)  for  analysis.  An  application  of  300 
to  400  pounds  per  acre  of  land  plaster  (gypsum),  may 
correct  the  difficulty.  It  certainly  will  improve  the 
conditions  very  much  if  the  land  is  overcharged  with 
alkali.  You  should  send  to  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard, 
Berkeley,  California,  for  his  report  for  the  year  1890, 
which  contains  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  similar  difficulties  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
They  have  succeeded  in  several  cases  in  washing  the 
alkali  down  into  the  subsoil,  but  it  soon  returns  to  the 
surface  by  capillary  attraction  ;  but  in  this  case,  of 
course,  this  method  could  not  be  adopted.  If  the  drains 
had  been  deeper,  without  doubt  the  present  difficulty 
would  not  have  occurred.  Since  the  land  is  already 
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drained,  it  is  too  late  to  secure  a  remedy  by  deep 
tiling  ;  but  in  the  future,  place  the  drains  at  much 
lower  levels  if  there  is  danger  of  soluble  deleterious 
salts  rising  to  the  surface.  [prof.]  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Kainit  Compared  with  Plaster. 

E.  L.,  Meshoppen,  Pa. — Is  kainit  as  good  as  plaster  in  the 
stable?  Has  it  any  absorbent  qualities  ?  How  will  it  compare 
as  a  fertilizer  with  plaster  at  $7  per  ton  ?  Where  can  kainit  be 
bought,  and  what  is  the  price  per  ton  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  kainit  will  “  fix  ”  ammonia  as  well  as 
plaster.  It  is  not  so  neat  as  plaster,  but  chemically 
it  is  as  good.  It  contains,  on  the  average,  250  pounds 
of  potash  to  the  ton,  while  plaster  really  contains  no 
valuable  plant  food.  See  Primer  Science  of  several 
weeks  past.  Any  of  the  fertilizer  dealers  advertising 
in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  will  quote  prices  on  kainit. 

Questions  About  a  Potato  Fertilizer. 

C.  W.  D.,  Duffleld,  Pa. — On  page  139,  The  It.  N.-Y.  gave  a  formula 
for  a  potato  fertilizer,  which  has  suggested  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  :  1.  Why  not  use  sulphate  of  potash  instead  of  muriate? 
2.  What  objection  is  there  to  using  basic  slag  in  place  of  acid 
phosphate  in  a  mixture  of  this  kind  ?  I  am  eager  to  learn  all  I 
can  concerning  basic  slag,  as  I  raised  more  wheat  with  odorless 
phosphate  than  with  any  other  fertilizer  I  ever  used. 

Ans. — 1.  That  mixture  was  suggested  by  Prof.  E.  B. 
Voorhees.  We  have  often  stated  that  we  prefer  a 
potato  fertilizer  containing  several  sources  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  2.  Muriate  is  used  simply  because  it  is  cheaper. 
The  sulphate  will  give  a  better  quality,  but  will  not 
produce  any  more  potatoes.  We  do  not  consider  the 
basic  slag  available  enough  for  potatoes.  On  grain  or 
grass,  it  does  well — particularly  on  damp  spots.  Our 
opinion  is  that  potatoes  need  some  more  soluble  form 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

Mixing  Hen  Manure  Again. 

L.  8.,  Montclair,  N.  J.— The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  30,  page  220, 
speaks  of  using  coal  ashes  under  hen  roosts.  What  do  you  mix 
the  ashes  and  droppings  with,  and  in  what  proportion,  for  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  ? 

Ans. — This  question  was  answered  on  page  143  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Crush  and  fine  the  manure,  and  mix  in 
the  following  proportions  :  400  pounds  of  manure,  300 
dissolved  boneblack,  100  muriate  of  potash,  100 nitrate 
of  soda  and  200  plaster.  That  will  make  a  good  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  most  crops,  but  our  opinion  is  that  unless 
you  have  a  large  quantity  of  the  manure,  it  will  pay 
better  to  use  it  alone  on  corn  or  garden  crops,  and  get 
some  complete  fertilizer. 

Liquid  Potash  Manures. 

T.  J.  M.,  Olympia,  Wash. — I  have  looked  in  vain  for  some  allu¬ 
sions  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  liquid  fertilizers.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  trees,  berry  bushes  and  other  plants  situated  where  the  ref 
use  water  from  the  family  washing  can  be  easily  applied,  always 
outstrip  similar  kinds  not  receiving  these  periodical  baths.  Is 
not  this  due  to  the  potash  contained  in  the  soapsuds  ?  If  so,  why 
would  it  not  be  profitable  to  use  concentrated  lye  diluted  properly 
to  furnish  available  potash  to  fruit  trees  ?  If  lye  can  be  so  used, 
how  many  gallons  of  water  should  be  taken  to  one  pound  of  lye  ? 

Ans. — We  have  often  referred  to  liquid  manures 
and  their  effects.  The  urine  of  animals  contains  the 
only  parts  of  the  food  that  are  actually  digested.  It 
contains  soluble  nitrogen  and  like  all  stimulating  ma¬ 
nures,  it  forces  a  quick  growth  of  plants.  There  can  be 
but  a  small  amount  of  potash  in  soapsuds,  but  that 
amount  is  quickly  available  and  thus  pushes  the  fruit 
along.  There  are  two  objections  to  the  use  of  lye  as 
you  suggest.  Potash  costs  too  much  in  this  form. 
Some  lyes  contain  soda  only.  On  some  very  open  soils, 
there  would  be  a  loss  when  used  in  this  way.  The 
best  way  to  use  the  lye  would  be  to  dissolve  it  in 
water  and  pour  it  over  coal  ashes.  Then  when  the 
ashes  are  dried,  use  them  like  any  other  fertilizer. 

The  Babcock  Test  for  Cheese  Making. 

.J .  H.  C.,  West  Rutland,  Vt.  W bat  arc  the  facts  in  i*cgard  to 
dividing  milk  at  cheese  factories  according  to  the  fat  as  shown 
by  the  Babcock  test  ? 

Ans. — We  have  often  spoken  of  this.  At  the  better 
class  of  cheese  factories,  this  method  is  being  rapidly 
adopted.  It  is  found  that  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the 
milk  is  the  best  and  fairest  test  of  its  value  for  cheese 
as  well  as  for  butter.  Bulletins  on  this  subject  have 
been  issued  by  the  experiment  stations  at  Cornell 
(Ithaca,  N.  Y.),  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  Wisconsin  (Madison). 

Lump  in  Cow's  Udder;  Itching. 

A.  W.  C.,  Worcester,  N.  Y.—A  five-year-old  cow  has  been  in  milk 
six  weeks,  calved  all  right  and  has  done  well,  but  seems  very 
nervous  and  has  a  lump  as  large  as  a  hen’s  egg  in  the  hind  part 
of  her  udder  four  inches  above  the  teats.  She  has  a  small,  thick 
substance  close  to  the  udder  in  one  front  teat,  and  it  hurts  her  to  be 
milked.  Her  milk  is  all  right,  and  the  passage  through  the  teat  is 
open.  She  seems  to  itch,  and  licks  herself  and  scrapes  her  flanks 
with  her  lower  teeth  so  that  she  takes  the  hair  off.  She  has  no 
lice,  and  steps  around  when  being  milked,  lifting  her  feet  very 
spitefully,  but  doesn’t  kick.  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ? 

Ans. — Paint  the  udder  over  the  region  of  the  lump 
with  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine.  Give  the  cow 
one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  with  one  ounce  of  ginger, 
in  a  drench,  as  a  purge.  If  the  bowels  are  not  freely 
moved  in  48  hours,  repeat  the  dose.  If  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  heavily  on  grain,  reduce  her  grain  ration,  espe¬ 
cially  the  corn.  Bathe  the  itching  skin  with  a  solution 
of  cooking  soda  or  borax.  You  should  not  use  the 
mange  dressing  unless  you  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  cow  has  the  mange.  F.  l,  k. 
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Fruit  Trees  for  Elevated  Valley. 

8.  C.  8.,  Camden ,  N.  J. — 1.  I  have  a  property 
situated  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  36  miles  west 
of  the  Hudson  River,  in  a  little  valley  of  1,200  feet 
elevation,  and  hemmed  in  by  mountains  from 
2,000  to  3,000  feet  higher.  What  are  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples,  pears,  plums  and  quinces  to  plant 
for  profit?  Part  of  the  land  lies  level,  and  part 
has  a  northern  exposure.  2.  What  shade  trees 
would  you  recommend  for  this  place — quick 
growth  wanted  ?  3.  What  would  be  the  best  time 
to  set  evergreens  at  the  same  place  ? 

Ans.  —  1.  Apples  :  Red  Astrachan, 
Wealthy,  Northern  Spy,  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent,  Ren  Davis,  Pewaukee,  Alexander, 
Golden  Russet,  Sutton’s  Beauty,  Olden- 
burgh,  Mother,  Wal  bridge.  Crab  apple  : 
Whitney.  Pears  :  Bartlett,  Tyson,  Bous- 
sock,  Fred.  Clapp,  Sheldon,  Lawrence, 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Beurre  Hardy,  Flemish 
Beauty,  Seckel,  Anjou,  Winter  Nelis. 
Plums  :  Bavay’s  Green  Gage,  Bradshaw, 
Smith’s  Orleans,  Yellow  Egg,  Lombard, 
Fellemberg,  Yellow  Gage.  For  quince, 
the  Orange  we  suppose  is  the  best  variety 
for  profit.  2.  For  the  best  quick-grow¬ 
ing  shade  tree,  we  would  recommend  the 
Carolina  poplar.  3.  We  would  advise 
planting  evergreens  the  latter  part  of 
April  or  early  May. 

KI.LW ANGER  4  BARRY. 

Pears  Bloom  but  Will  Not  Bear. 

II.  F..  New  York  City. — Why  do  the  blooms  drop 
from  my  LeConte  pear  trees  in  Florida  ?  I  have  a 
grove  of  some  2,500  trees,  15  miles  south  of  Greens¬ 
ville,  which  bloom  well,  but  the  blooms  all  drop 
off,  and  I  get  no  crop.  I  have  just  come  from 
there,  and  the  bloom  is  unusually  heavy  this 
spring,  and  I  hope  for  a  crop,  but  have  had  none 
heretofore.  The  trees  look  thrifty  and  well  every 
way.  They  are  young,  but  have  bloomed  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years. 

Ans. — It  seems  to  us  quite  probable 
that  the  LeConte,  owing  to  peculiarities 
of  climate  or  situation,  is  "hot  self  fertile. 
If  so,  a  remedy  would  be  to  put  in  a  graft 
or  so  of  other  varieties  in  most  of  the 
trees. 

Fruit  Trees  for  Manitoba. 

J.  P..  Portage  la  Prairie,  Manitoba ,  Canada.— 
What  fruit  trees  will  be  likely  to  stand  this  cli¬ 
mate  ?  I  have  black,  white,  and  red  currants, 
gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  wild  plums,  and 
about  65  apple  trees  from  seed.  This  is  the  third 
and  fourth  winters  without  protection,  and  so  far 
I  have  not  lost  one  inch  by  frost. 

Ans — The  above  questions  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  our  respected  friend,  Dr.  T.  H. 
Hoskins,  of  Newport,  Vt.  He  replies  as 
follows:  “If  J.  P.  will  write  to  John 
Craig,  head  of  the  Dominion  Experiment 
Station,  Ottawa,  he  will  not  only  get  full 
information,  but  will  be  supplied  with 
young  trees  and  scions,  suited  to  his  local¬ 
ity,  which  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
describe  as  closely  as  he  can.” 

Nozzles  and  Food  for  Peach  Trees. 

II.  C.  C.  M.,  Milford,  Conn. — 1.  Is  the  McGowan 
spray  nozzle  a  desirable  one,  and  where  can  it  be 
obtained  ?  2.  What  amounts  per  acre  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  can  be  profitably  applied 
to  bearing  peach  trees,  and  what  is  the  best  form 
in  which  to  apply  them?  3.  I  have  a  peach  orchard 
sowed  with  Crimson  clover,  which  I  expect  to 
plow  in  for  green  manuring  this  spring.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  apply,  also,  this  season,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  thus  giving  the  land  com¬ 
plete  fertilization  ?  4.  Is  there  any  sure  preven¬ 

tive  for  the  borers  that  are  so  destructive  to 
squash,  melon  and  cucumber  vines  ? 

Ans. — 1.  An  excellent  nozzle.  Of  most 
dealers  or  John  McGowan.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
2.  We  prefer  fine  ground  bone  and  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  for  peaches — three  parts 
bone  to  one  of  muriate,  and  would  use 
400  pounds  or  more  of  the  mixture  per 


acre.  If  acid  rock  is  to  be  used,  we 
would  take  five  parts  of  rock  to  one  of 
muriate.  3.  Yes,  we  would  plow  under 
the  clover,  and  harrow  in  about  300 
pounds  of  the  acid  phosphate  and  muri¬ 
ate.  4.  Nothing  sure  but  cutting  them 
from  the  vines.  The  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bulletin  on  this  subject. 

The  AHanthus  as  a  Shrub. 

M.  E.  P.,  Charlestown,  Mass. — I.  I  read  in  one  of 
the  spring  catalogues,  of  the  beauty  of  the  Ailan- 
thus  (Celestial  Tree  or  Tree  of  Heaven)  when 
treated  as  a  shrub — that  is,  cut  back  severely 
every  one  or  two  years.  Have  you  ever  seen  one 
so  treated  ?  Would  it  be  likely  to  flourish  on  the 
north  side  of  a  country  house,  where  a  heavy 
shrub  is  needed  ?  2.  Is  it  advisable  to  thin  out 
the  top  of  a  well  established  maple  tree  of  10  years’ 
growth  or  more?  I  saw  it  done  last  summer,  as  the 
owner  thought  the  top  too  heavy  to  be  well  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  roots.  Was  that  probable,  or  would 
Nature  regulate  that  herself  ?  3.  Would  the  Scotch 
pine  (Sylvestris)  make  a  symmetrical  tree  for 
each  side  of  a  large  gate  ? 

Ans — 1.  It  seems  to  us  that  when  the 
Ailanthus  is  cut  back,  its  natural  habit  of 
suckering  to  excess  would  be  still  fur- 
thur  increased.  Yes,  we  think  it  would 
thrive  in  that  situation.  2.  We  would 
think  it  advisable  to  thin  out  as  stated 
by  our  friend,  if  it  were  done  in  a  care¬ 
ful,  judicious  way — that  is,  cutting  out 
only  small  branches  and  cutting  them 
back  close  to  the  larger  branch  from 
which  they  grow.  How  much  we  would 
cut  them  back,  would  depend  upon  the 
fullness  and  symmetry  of  the  tree.  We 
think  that  it  often  happens  from  various 
causes,  that  the  topsof  maple  trees  often 
outgrow  the  root  system.  3.  Yes,  if  dis¬ 
budded  or  cut  back  from  year  to  year, 
the  Scotch  pine  would  make  a  fairly 
symmetrical  tree.  But  we  would  prefer 
the  hemlock,  or  even  the  White  pine  for 
this  purpose.  The  Swiss  Stone  pine  is 
a  dwarfer  and  more  compact  grower 
than  the  White  pine. 

Sprouts  from  Eyeless  Seed  Pieces. 

T.  F.  P.,  New  York. — I  have  heard  it  stated  by 
old  potato  growers,  that  a  piece  of  tuber  on  which 
there  is  no  eye,  will  often  put  forth  a  sprout.  If 
there  is  any  truth  in  this,  it  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  question  of  machine  vs.  hand  cut¬ 
ting  for  seed.  Have  your  experiments  touched 
this  point?  I  have  often  observed  that  body  logs 
of  wood  lying  in  a  pile,  will  put  forth  branches 
from  the  end  cuts,  which  seems  to  be  a  somewhat 
analogous  case. 

Ans. — We  have  no  definite  information 
on  this  subject.  As  a  matter  of  theory, 
it  seems  probable  that  potatoes  may 
possess  dormant,  latent  or  adventitious 
eyes  as  well  as  other  underground  stems. 

Refitting  an  Old  Lawn. 

C.  E.  J.,  Harrison,  N.  Y. — Can  my  lawn  be 
materially  improved  by  sowing  more  seed  on  top 
of  the  sod  ?  When  should  it  be  done  ?  Should  the 
Mapes  fertilizer  be  used  before  or  after  such 
application  of  seed  ? 

Ans. — No,  we  do  not  believe  it  can  be 
materially  improved  in  this  way.  If  the 
seed  is  to  be  sown  upon  the  sod,  it  does 
not  matter  whether  the  fertilizer  is  sown 
before  or  after  the  seed.  It  would  be 
well  in  either  case,  thoroughly  to  mix 
the  fertilizer  with  equal  quantities  of 
good  soil.  We  have  had  a  deal  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  trying  to  renovate  old  lawns, 
and  have  about  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  way  is  to  dig  or  plow  them 
up,  add  fresh  soil,  and  resow. 

( Continued  on  next  page). 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY”  BEST 


MIXED 
PAI  NTS 

At  Lowest  Wholesale  Prices. 


The  original  INGERSOLL  LIQUID  PAINTS  are  the 
only  Paints  “Officially  Indorsed"  and  recommended 
by  the  P.  of  H.,  F.  A.  and  I.  U.  The  most  durable  and 
color  lasting,  proved  by  53  years’  use.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  satisfaction  and  you  save  dealers’  profits. 

Our  book,  “  EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  PAINTER,”  tells  ail 
about  Ready-Mixed  Paint  Frauds;  White  Lead  and  Tinted 
Leads — what  Paints  to  Use  for  your  House,  Barns  and  Roofs; 
Number  of  Gallons  Required;  How  to  select  Colors;  All 
about  Staining,  Varnishing.  Brushes,  etc.  Wholesale  Price 
List  and  Sample  Color  Cards  will  be  mailed  free  to  property 
owners.  Address 


Delivered  Free. 


O.  W  INGERSOLL,  Prop., 

No.  246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  OLDEST  READY-MIXED  PAINT  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 


'  Bright  alike  outBide  and 
'inside.”  Mailed  Free  on  applica- 
1  tion.  With  each  copy  we  will  send 
I  (flat)  a  beautiful  painting  of  New 
iSwect  Peas  until  the  500,000  have  all 
I  been  called  for.  Send  a  postal  to-day. 
|  AV.  Atlee  Bnrpee  &  Co.,  Plillnda*, 


What 

When  To  Plant 
How 

Our  Catalogue  for  1895  contains  more 
practical  information  on  these  subjects 
than  any  other  issued.  It  can  be  had 
by  sending  postal  card  to 

D  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants, 

21  and  23  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TREES 


Plants,  etc.  Frwit  and  Ornamental. 
AVe  offer  a  full  line  of  the  best  at  Bot¬ 
tom  Price.  Write  now  for  Catalogue. 

KhEMER  &  FKLMLY,  -  Roselle,  N.  ,  1 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Parsons&SonsCo. 

Ltd. 

Kissena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Paragon  Chestnut 

Grafted  Trees,  live  to  six  feet,  at  $1.25  each,  packed 
Address  ENGLE  &  BRO.,  Marietta.  Pa. 


PEACH  TREES 


at  bottom  prices. 
R.  S.  JOHNSTON, 
Stockley,  Del. 


Japan  Plums— Standard  Pears, 

and  Peach  Trees.  If  you  intend  to  plant,  send  for  our 
list.  It  tells  you  what  to  plant  for  profit,  and  how  to 
care  for  it,  with  price  of  trees.  HENRY  LUTTS 
Niagara  River  Nurseries,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


/  PT  A  O/  /  C  ar?  ';oth  f°und  in  using  the  BEST  plants.  Send  for  FREE 

/iOL/  f  \  C  catalogue  of  the  largest  and  most  carefully  selected  stock  of 

1  _  I— t  _  ”pIV.'w  standard  yurieties  Of  all  PLANTS,  TREES  and 

f  J  t  - /  J  A  L „  I  j  *  INKS — the  hardiest  and  most  vigorous  growers. 


AND 


Address  ARTHUR  .1.  COLLINS,  iUonrestown,  N.  J. 


. . . . 1111 . . . him . it 

We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

I  PEACH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES ! 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

I  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY.  2 
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FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

Crimson  Rambler  Rose-^eere^N^ 


SriALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Largest  and  choicest  collections  in  America. 

1  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

-  Prepare  your  lists  now,  and  send  for  estimates. 
Write  for  New  Catalogue,  beautifully  illustrated.  Free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

ilOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  to.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY  A60. 


nmmr if  y°u  want  i° take 

Wl  tJHBm  UUIUIV  advantage  of  our  low 
offers  on  PLUMS.  A  few  thousand  Lombard, German 
Prune,  Shippers’  Pride  and  others,  three  to  five  feet, 
two  years,  25  for  $2;  50  for  $3.50;  100  for  $6.  Surplus  of 
Abundance  and  Burbank  mostly  sold,  a  few  hundred 
for  those  who  send  at  once,  three  to  four  feet,  25  each, 
for  $3.50,  or  50  each  for  $6.  Larger,  four  to  five  feet, 
one  year,  line,  $9  per  100.  Early  Richmond  Cherries, 
four  to  five  feet,  two  years,  fine,  25  for  $2.50;  50  for 
$4.50;  100  for  $8.  Smaller  Trees,  $5  to  $6  per  100,  all 
fine  stock.  Rhubarb,  $2  per  100. 

Write  to-day  if  you  want  a  bargain.  Large  stock  Peaches;  good  assortment.  Send  list  of  wants. 
ALL  STOCK  GUARANTEED  FREE  FROM  DISEASE. 


NOW 

OR 

NEVER 


We  show  herewith  a  cut  of  The  Larimer 
Ditching  and  Subsoil  Plow,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  The  Larimer  Ditching  Plow 
Company,  Crab  Tree,  Pa.  It  is  a  new 
departure  in  the  line  of  farm  implements, 
being  the  only  plow  for  the  purpose  on 


easier  and  quicker  way  to  do  it.  This 
plow  is  winning  its  way,  and  is  bound  to 
come  into  gen¬ 
eral  use  just  as 
surely  as  all 
modern  meth- 


the  market,  and 
should  interest  all 
who  have  ditching  to 
do.  It  is  designed  not 
only  for  the  man  who  counts  his  ditches 
by  the  mile,  but  for  the  farmer  who  has 
but  100  rods  to  make,  and  wants  an 


ods  and  improvements 
are  superseding  old 
ones.  It  is  proof  of 
the  confidence  placed 
in  it  by  the  manufac- 
turers,  when  they 
offer  to  send  it  to  any 
responsible  person  on  trial,  not  to  be 
paid  for  until  proven  satisfactory.  Send 
for  their  circulars  and  terms. — Atlv. 


THE  ROGERS  NURSERY  GO.,  Box  1002,  Moorestown,  N.J. 


Netc  . Jersey ' s 
Leading  Nursery. 


1838 

1895 


New  Apples,  Pears,  Nut  Trees  and  Novelties 


Years 
300  Acres 


Starr,  the  largest  early  apple,  12  in.  around,  marketable  1st  week  in  July;  Para¬ 
gon,  Parlin  and  others.  Koonee  Pear,  early,  handsome  and  delicious.  Lincoln 
Coreless,  very  large  and  very  late:  Seneca,  Japan  Golden  Russet,  Vermont 
Beauty,  etc.  Japan  fluince  Columbia,  unequaled  for  jellv.  Nuts— Parry’s 
Giant,  6  in.  around,  the  largest  known  chestnut;  Paragon,  Nmnboand  many  others. 
Walnuts— French,  Persian,  Japan,  English  and  American  Pecans.  Almonds  and 
Filberts.  Eleagnus  Longipes,  Japan  Mayberries.  Hardy  Oranges;  Dwarf  Rocky  Mt 
Cherries,  free  from  insects.  Black  Knot  and  other  diseases:  Small  Fruits.  Grapes, 
Currants,  etc. ;  Shade  Trees  Ornamental  Shrubs,  etc.  Catalogue  Fjkee. 
POMONA  NURSERIES,  -  -  -  WM.  PARRY,  Parry.  N.  J. 


DARLING’S  oKe  FERTILIZERS 

PURE  FINE  BONE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS. 

Complete  for  all  Crops ;  quick  in  action,  lasting  in  the  soil.  Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Prices,  and  see  what  we  offer  for  1895. 

L.  B.  DARLING  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Sunning  and  Soaking  Seed. 

//.  O.  P.,  River  Falls,  Wis.— The  R.  N.-Y.  says, 
“  Don’t  fail  to  leave  the  tubers  spread  out  in  a 
warm,  sunny  place  for  a  few  days  before  plant¬ 
ing.”  I  intend  to  soak  my  potatoes  in  corrosive 
sublimate  solution  and,  cutting  by  hand,  we  find 
it  most  easily  done  while  the  potatoes  are  moist. 
When  would  you  advise  that  they  be  sunned  ?  It 
seems  as  if  sunning  after  cutting  would  be  inad¬ 
visable. 

Ans. — Probably  it  would  be  the  safer 
way  to  sun  them  before  soaking-  them  in 
the  solution.  The  idea  is  to  plump  up 
the  eyes  and  to  insure  an  early  and  more 
certain  growth 

Potatoes  on  Crimson  Clover  Sod. 

R.  J.  M.,  North  Fast,  Penn. — I  wish  to  plant  two 
acres  of  potatoes  on  Crimson  clover  sod.  The 
soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  new  land,  chestnut  and  oak. 
On  July  26  last,  I  sowed  12  pounds  of  Crimson 
clover  seed  per  acre,  secured  a  fine  catch,  and  it 
is  looking  strong  and  bright  now,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  temperature  of  13  degrees  below  zero.  When 
should  I  plant  ?  When  plow  and  how  deep  ?  We 
usually  plant  here  during  June— about  the  mid¬ 
dle-avoiding  one  crop  of  beetles.  What  is  best, 
or  one  of  the  best  early  varieties  for  earliness 
and  yield  'i  How  shall  I  fertilize,  that  is,  in  what 
form  shall  I  get  my  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  ? 

Ans. — We  would  plow  the  clover  under 
before  the  seeds  form,  so  as  to  get  as 
much  growth  as  possible.  In  our  own 
case,  we  would  plant  at  once  and  trust  to 
Paris-green  to  kill  the  bugs.  Our  way 
would  be  after  plowing  to  broadcast  and 
harrow  in  about  400  pounds  fine  ground 
bone  and  150  pounds  muriate  of  potash 
per  acre.  A  good  way  to  do  this  is  to 
use  a  grain  drill  for  dropping  the  ferti¬ 
lizer — running  it  across  the  furrows, 
and  thus  giving  a  slight  harrowing.  We 
would  open  the  drills  with  a  tool  like 
Darnell’s  furrower  crosswise  of  the  fur¬ 
rows,  and  plant  the  potatoes  about  four 
inches  deep.  In  case  you  do  not  think 
the  nitrogen  in  the  bone  is  needed,  you 
may  use  500  pounds  acid  rock  or  dissolved 
boneblack  instead.  As  to  varieties,  we 
would  suggest  Early  Puritan,  New  Queen, 
State  of  Maine,  Green  Mountain  and 
White  Star. 

The  Value  Of  Tankage. 

H.  M.,  Kanins,  Ohio. — What  is  the  value  of  tank¬ 
age,  such  as  is  made  at  the  packing  houses  ? 

Ans. — As  often  explained  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  “  tankage”  is  the  mass  that  settles 
in  the  tanks  where  bones  and  meat  are 
boiled  to  remove  the  fat.  It  is  really 
meat  and  bone  mixed,  and  when  crushed, 
dried  and  ground,  contains  about  seven 
per  cent  ot  nitrogen  and  10  of  phosphoric 
acid.  As  compared  with  other  fertilizing 
substances,  it  is  worth,  when  very  finely 
ground,  about  $28.  See  Primer  Science. 


Fertilizer  for  Corn  on  Sod. 

A.  C.  M.,  Moab,  Va. — I  have  a  clover  sod  turned, 
soil  a  clay  and  sand  loam.  Would  the  following 
fertilizer  be  sufficient,  with  from  50  to  100  bushels 
of  lime  to  the  acre  for  corn  and  beans:  Soluble 
bone  and  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  soluble  or 
available,  11  to  13  per  cent,  potash  actual,  two  to 
three  ?  How  much  per  acre  of  the  fertilizer  would 
be  enough  ? 

Ans. — The  objections  to  the  use  of  the 
lime,  you  will  find  described  on  page  212. 
When  you  put  soluble  phosphoric  acid 
into  the  soil  with  lime,  you  cause  it  to 
revert  at  once.  About  the  worst  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  put  that  lime  on  and 
then  add  that  superphosphate.  If  you 
use  lime,  don't  use  the  phosphoric  acid  in  a 
soluble  form,  but  use  bone  instead.  That 
fertilizer  is  weak  in  potash.  We  would 
add  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  to 
each  ton  of  fertilizer,  and  use  400  pounds 
or  over  to  the  acre  for  corn.  Do  not  use 
the  lime  with  this  soluble  phosphoric 
acid. 

Butter  Out  of  Whey. 

1).  W.  T.,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.—l  am  told  that 
dairying  has  progressed  so  that  even  the  small 
amount  of  butter  fat  left  in  the  whey  after  cheese¬ 
making,  may  be  saved  and  made  into  butter.  Is 
that  correct? 

Ans. — Yes,  it  is.  In  Bulletin  85  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.),  Prof.  H. 
II.  Wing  tells  all  about  it.  Analyses 
showed  that  whey  from  the  cheesemaking 
at  Cornell,  averaged  one-fourth  of  one  per¬ 
cent  butter  fat.  The  most  practical  way 
to  recover  this  fat  was  to  run  the  whey 
through  a  separator,  and  this  was  done 


with  the  result  that  most  of  it  was  re¬ 
covered.  The  whey  was  run  through 
twice — the  first  time  removing  about 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  bulk,  and  then 
this  small  amount  was  put  through  the 
second  time,  thus  removing  all  the  cream. 
From  1,000  pounds  of  whey,  they  thus 
obtained  2>£  pounds  of  good  butter, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted. 
Prof.  Wing  states  that  in  1892,  130,991,310 
pounds  of  cheese  were  made  in  New  York 
State.  This  represents  1,113,426,135 
pounds  of  whey.  A  fair  average  of  the 
butter  fat  left  in  whey  is  .39  of  one  per 
cent,  which  would  represent  4,776,598 
pounds  of  butter,  which  at  20  cents  a 
pound,  means  $995,319  now  wasted  in 
New  ^  ork  State  alone  !  Think  what  the 
addition  of  separator  and  churn  would 
save  to  the  cheese  factories  in  this  State  ! 

The  Value  of  Bone  Ash. 

J.  Z.  M.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — I  have  a  lot  of  ashes 
and  roasted  bones  of  animals  that  were  burned 
along  with  a  small  amount  of  garbage  in  a  gas 
cremating  furnace.  Part  of  the  bone  is  burnt  to 
ashes,  but  part  is  in  large  pieces,  although  heated 
to  red  heat.  1.  What  is  the  value  of  the  stuff  as 
fertilizer  ?  2.  What  would  be  the  best  method  of 

using  ?  I  thought  of  sifting,  and  putting  the 
coarse  around  trees  and  using  the  fine  for  annual 
crops. 

Ans. — As  we  have  learned,  bones  con¬ 
tain  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  When 
burned,  the  nitrogen  all  passes  away  as 
a  gas  and  the  ash  that  is  left  contains 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid.  There  is  not 
enough  potash  in  the  substance  you  have 
to  figure  on.  Ordinary  bone  ash  con¬ 
tains  about  35  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  is  probably  worth,  as  compared 
with  other  fertilizers,  something  over  $25 
a  ton.  Your  plan  is  good.  The  coarse 
pieces  will  do  good  service  around  trees. 
The  fine  ash  may  be  used  anywhere  that 
phosphoric  acid  is  needed. 

Long  Sprouts  on  Potato  Seed. 

J.  C.  B.,  Girard,  III.— 1.  How  will  It  affect  the 
crop  to  rub  six-inch  sprouts  off  of  seed  potatoes  ? 
Would  The  R.  N.-Y.  plant  sprouted  seed  potatoes? 

2.  What  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  experience  with  using 
the  subsoil  plow  on  clay  subsoil  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  longer  sprouts  are,  the 
more  the  tuber  is  weakened — that  is,  the 
less  nutriment  it  can  give  the  sprout 
until  it  has  made  its  own  roots  and 
derives  its  support  from  the  soil.  The 
seed  tuber,  or  piece  of  seed  tuber,  is  the  * 
mother  until  it  is  weaned  so  to  say,  and 
can  shirk  for  itself.  We  would  not  plant 
“sprouted”  seed  potatoes  if  we  could 
plant  sound  “seed.”  2.  In  our  efforts  to 
raise  an  immense  yield  of  potatoes  by 
the  trench  system,  a  subsoil  plow  was 
used.  The  season  was  dry  and  unfavor¬ 
able,  and  we  thought  the  subsoiling  in¬ 
jured  the  yield. 

As  to  “  Varieties  ”  of  Oats. 

./.  II.  B.,  Deer  River,  N.J. — What  about  “Golden 
Prolific  oat”?  Can  they  raise  all  they  claim  of  it? 

Ans. — The  R.  N.-Y.  up  to  within  a 
few  years,  tried  all  the  popular  varieties 
of  oats.  We  have  never  found  that  any 
one  kind  was  better  than  all  others.  For 
example,  one  finds  the  Welcome  (known 
under  at  least  six  different  names)  yields 
more  grain  and  straw  than  any  other.  A 
second  finds  the  straw  weak.  A  third 
finds  the  “husks”  too  hard.  Another 
finds  side  oats  preferable  as  yielding 
more  and  having  softer  husks,  though 
giving  far  less  weight  of  grain  to  the 
bushel.  The  greatest  yield  of  oats  ever 
harvested  at  the  Rural  Farm  was  some¬ 
thing  over  90  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
variety  was  a  black  side  oat.  The  weight 
of  the  grain  was  about  28  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  Our  own  feeling  about  this  oat 
business  is  that  there  is  more  in  the  sea¬ 
son  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
than  there  is  in  the  variety. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal ;  Mare  With  Kidney  Trouble. 

II.  B.  S.,  Steep  Brook,  Mass.—l.  What  shall  I  add 
to  cotton-seed  meal  to  make  a  complete  fertilizer 
for  potatoes  ?  How  many  pounds  should  I  use 
per  acre,  and  how  apply  it  ?  I  have  a  lot  of  hen 
manure;  which  would  it  be  best  for,  corn  or  pota¬ 
toes,  and  how  should  I  apply  it  ?  2.  My  17-year- 
old  mare  is  a  good  worker,  but  has  a  kidney 
trouble.  Nearly  every  time  I  use  her,  she  drinks 
a  lot  of  water,  and  then  in  a  little  while  keeps 
passing  whitish  water.  I  have  given  her  powdered 
resin,  that  helped  some,  but  did  not  cure  her.  I 
have  taken  her  to  a  veterinarian  and  he  gave  me 
a  prescription  ;  it  helped  but  did  not  cure  her. 
She  is  in  good  order,  and  a  good  feeder. 

Ans. — 1.  As  to  the  use  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  we  refer  you  to  the  article  by  Prof. 


Voorhees  on  page  139.  He  recommended 
1.000  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal,  650 
pounds  of  acid  rock,  and  350  of  muriate 
of  potash.  This  is  a  simple  mixture, 
though,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out.  it 
is  not  the  best  fertilizer  for  potatoes.  We 
would  use  at  least  1,000  pounds  of  this 
mixture  per  acre.  You  might  broadcast 
the  phosphate  and  muriate,  and  scatter 
the  cotton-seed  meal  over  the  drills  or 
hills — working  it  well  into  the  soil.  We 
would  use  the  hen  manure  on  corn.  If 
possible,  we  would  crush  it  fine  and 
broadcast  and  harrow  it  in.  2.  Give  the 
mare  one  pint  of  castor  oil,  or  ona  quart 
of  raw  linseed  oil,  to  move  the  bowels. 
Follow  by  a  bran  mash  diet  until  purged. 
Repeat  the  dose  in  three  days  if  the 
bowels  are  not  moved  by  the  first  dose. 
Allow  the  mare  to  drink,  not  to  exceed 
10  or  12  quarts  of  water  at  any  one  time; 
but  she  may  be  watered  three  or  four 
times  daily.  Feed  one-half  pint  of 
ground  flaxseed  in  the  grain  twice  daily. 
If  no  improvement  follows  this  treat¬ 
ment,  return  to  the  prescription  given 
you  by  your  veterinary  surgeon. 

Fistula  Following  Puncture  for  Bloat. 

F.  B.  L. ,  Blue  Lick  Springs,  Ky. — I  bought  a  yoke 
of  cattle  some  time  since,  one  of  them  having  been 
punctured  for  bloat,  and  I  suppose  in  the  wrong 
place,  for  having  been  cut  last  fall,  the  opening 
is  still  running.  There  seems  to  be  a  sack  of  pus 
inside,  which  discharges  almost  continuously. 
The  incision  into  the  ox’s  side,  is  about  four 
inches  in  front  of  the  hip  bone,  and  about  two 
inches  below  the  short  ribs,  just  where  the  tender¬ 
loin  of  the  beef  is,  the  hole  being  very  nearly  in  the 
center  of  the  hollow  behind  the  last  ribs.  How 
can  I  remedy  or  relieve  this  trouble?  If  I  com¬ 
mence  at  the  hole  and  cut  downward  through  the 
skin,  and  if  necessary  into  the  cavity,  is  there 
danger  of  cutting  any  large  vein  or  artery  there  ? 

Ans. — Usually  a  puncture  for  bloat  in 
the  cow,  heals  rapidly  ;  but  occasionally 
a  fistula  or  abscess  of  this  kind  results, 
especially  if  the  operation  is  carelessly 
managed.  If  on  the  left  side,  the  region 
you  describe  is  the  proper  place  for 
puncturing.  The  only  danger  in  cutting 
or  dissecting  in  this  region  is  that  of 
opening  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  If 
there  is  a  sac  or  pus  cavity  apparent 
from  the  outside,  you  can  safely  cut  it 
freely  open.  But  if  not  apparent  from 
the  outside,  the  fistula  probably  extends 
inward  and  may  be  complicated  by  ab¬ 
dominal  adhesions.  In  that  case,  1  would 
advise  you  to  employ  a  veterinarian  or  a 
surgeon  to  dissect  it  out  for  you.  f.  r,.  k. 

Grain  Ration  for  a  Trotter. 

W.  P.  McC.,  Troy,  Pa.— Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  give 
a  grain  ration,  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  for  a 
trotting  horse  ?  He  will  be  fed  clean  Timothy 
hay,  and  occasionally  grassed  to  keep  him  cool. 

Ans. — Clipped  white  oats  is  the  best 
grain  ration  for  the  race  horse.  A  little 
ground  flaxseed  or  bran  should  be  given, 
sufficient  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  healthy 
condition.  The  ration  of  long  hay  should 
be  limited  in  quantity;  and  bright,  clean, 
mixed  hay  containing,  say,  about  one- 
fourth  clover  could  be  profitably  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  Timothy.  Up  to  within 
one  month  of  the  races,  an  occasional 
“chop”  as  a  change  of  food,  could  be 
given  to  advantage,  the  ground  feed  to 
consist  of  two  parts  of  oats  and  one  part 
each  of  wheat  and  corn.  But  during  the 
last  month  the  oats  should  form  the  basis 
of  the  grain  ration.  f.  i,.  k. 


POTATO 

GROWERS 


ATTENTION  l 

SCHWINGEL’S 
COMBINED 
POTATO 
IMPLEMENT. 


A  Marker  or 

Furrower 
A  Coverer 
A  Hiller 

AND  A 

Fertilizer 

Distributer. 

It  marks  or  furrows  any  depth  desired.  Coversthe 
seed  evenly,  and  as  a  Hiller  has  no  equal.  The  ferti¬ 
lizer  attachment  is  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
put  on  an  implement  Ask  your  dealer  to  order  you 
a  machine  and  write  for  illustrated  catalogue  de¬ 
scribing  the  machine  in  each  capacitv.  Address  the 
manuf’r,  E.  E.  SCHWINGER,  Dausvllle,  N.  Y. 


aaGRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  *Ve.  Bestroot- 
edstock.  Uenuino.cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  l()c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  KOK-SUf,  Fredonla,  N.  V. 

GRAPE  vines. 

World.  Siiuill  Fruits-  Introducer  of  unrivalled 
new  Red  Jacket  Gooseberry  &  Fay  Currant. 
Catalogue free.  Geo.S. JohscI.vh, I'redonia. N.  Y. 

Green  Mountain  Grape. 

Remember,  we  are  HEADQUARTERS  for  the  Green 
Mountain  Grape,  the  earliest  and  best  of  all  early 
grapes.  Do  not  fall  to  plant  out  one  or  more  vines 
this  Spring.  Our  two  or  three  year  vines  will  bear  the 
next  year  after  setting.  Send  for  circular. 

We  also  have  a  FULL  LINE  of  all  other  NURSERY 
STOCK.  Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 
New  Canaan,  Conn 


DOLLARS  FUN  AND  COMFORT 

Hale’s  Book  tells  the  story.  Describes  and  prices 
Best  Berries. Currants, Grapes,  Aspara-  ■  mil  IT 
gus,  Rhubarb,  Hardy  Peaches,  Japan  IN  r  H  1 1 
Plums  and  other  mortgage  lifters.  Drop  "*  1  1 
postal  now.  HALE  BROS.,  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Berry  Plants^  Japan  Plums 

Honest  Descriptions,  I  No  Chromos, 

Honest  Goods.  No  Poor  or  Second- 

Honest  Prices.  \  hand  Stock. 

Free  Catalogue.  G.  S.  BUTLER,  Cromwell,  Coun. 


DACDREDDIEC  ,;r°kg,  Palmer,  Souhegan, 

nnOrDCnniCO  $<i  per  M ;  Cuthbert,$7  perM. 
Also,  Jerseys  and  Cheshlres. 

JACOB  HOMER,  New  Hamburg,  Pa. 

QAQDREQQY  Dl  AMTC  for  sale.— 100,000  of 

nAorDLnrf  I  iLAIl  I  o  the  latest  and  best 
varieties;  50  and  60  per  cent  ahead  at  the  New 
York  State  Station  trial.  Address  CHAS.  MILLS, 
Fairmount,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y 

Great  American  Strawberry  Plants. 

The  largest,  finest  strawberry  grown.  I  grew  four 
acres  for  market.  Brings  more  money  per  quart  than 
any  other  variety.  Very  productive,  hardy,  perfect 
blossom.  Plants  $1  per  100;  $4  per  1.000. 

A.  JOHNSON.  Lincoln  Park.  N.  J. 


100,000  Derry  Plants. 

Strawberry.  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Currants 
Strictly  llrst-class  stock.  Also  Agent  for  Morrill  & 
Morley’s  Eclipse  Spray  Pumps.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  Price  List.  WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Lakevlew  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


BARGAIN  No.  2. 

1,000  Parker  Earle  Strawberry  Plants 

by  express,  for  $2.50.  This  Offer  is  good  till  April  22 
Send  the  cash,  Plants  will  reach  you  next  day. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Our  Dig  6 
Collection 


RE  VOL  IJT10N  IN  STRA  WBERR  Y  GRO  WING. 

Your  success  in  growing  straw¬ 
berries  depends  upon  the  right 
varieties,  our  BIG  <»  collection: 
Rio,  Cyclone,  Aroma,  Tennessee, 
No  Name  and  Ivanlioe,  after  years 
ot  trial  by  our  Experiment  Stations  and  hundreds  ot 
others  are  pronounced  to  he  the  best.  After  trial  you 
will  discard  others.  If  you  want  the  best,  send  for 
the  largest  straw  berry  catalogue  published,  and  make 
you  a  tine  selection;  over  100  varieties.  Headquarters 
for  Lady  Thompson,  in  10.00(1  lots. 

THOMPSON’S  SONS,  Rio  Vista,  Va. 

A  Strawberry  Bed  for  $2. 

Five  Kinds,  Largest,  Earliest,  Latest,  Newest. 

By  mail  prepaid.  Good  plants.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed 


1  dozen  Epping . 

.$0  50  I 

1  dozen  Princeton  Chief  . 

.  35 

The  live 

1  dozen  Marshall . 

.  75  [ 

Dozen 

1  dozen  Timbrel  1 . 

.  35  | 

for  #2. 

1  dozen  Greenville . 

.  35  j 

Any  of  the  following  25  cents  per  dozen:  Five  dozen 
for  $1  by  mail.  Dayton,  Beder  Wood,  Cumberland, 
Gandy.  Haverland  Seedling,  Warfield,  Pearl,  Shusters 
Gem,  Smiths  Seedling,  Victor  Hugo  and  Van  Deman. 

If  you  mention  this  paper  when  sending  for  our  cat¬ 
alogue  a  beautiful  colored  picture  will  be  included, 
both  free.  WEST  JERSEY  NURSERY  COMI’ANY, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  ?,*£ 

i  Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 
Write  to  us  and  Inquire  about 
our  cheap  Berry  Baskets. 
Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO., 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


Native  Evergreen  Hemlock,  Arbor  Vitte, 

White  Pine  ami  White  Spruce,  6  to  12  inches, 
at  $3  for  1,000;  $10  for  5,000;  $17.50  for  10,000.  Packing 
free.  .JAMES  A,  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


Our  New  1895  Catalogue, 

with  beautifully  colored  plate,  truthful  Illustrations  of  select 

FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

Complete  list  of  Ornamental  Stock;  all  hardy  and  reliable, 
Mailed  free. 

Ti  Ji  DWYER,  Nurseries,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


ft 

GREENVILLE. 


BY  THE 
MILLION. 

5  DOZEN  PLANTS  BY  MAIL  (assorted),  #1.00. 
Berlin  (New),  $1.00  Doz. ;  $3.00  per  100 ;  $10.00  per  1000. 
500,000  Asparagus  Roots.  20,000  Apple  Trees. 

20,000  Peaches,  Champion  and  Crosby. 

By  mail,  2  for  25  cts.;  5  for  50  cts.;  i2  for  $1.00  ;  100  for  $6.00. 
Send  postal  for  20-page  catalogue.  Free  at  once. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Nld. 
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We  have  the  best  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  worthless  Japan  Ilubus  palma- 
tus  (or,  it  may  be  Incisus)  has  been  sold 
for  Burbank’s  Japan  Mayberry,  which  is 
a  cross  between  the  wild  Japan  raspberry 
and  the  Cuthbert.  We  have  not  positive 
information  as  to  just  what  firms  have 
done  this,  but  we  have  positive  informa¬ 
tion  that  it  has  been  done.  Not  only  is 
this  a  mean  fraud  upon  the  purchasers 
of  the  wild  Japan  plants,  but  it  will  ex¬ 
pose  Mr.  Burbank,  the  originator  of  the 
true  Japan  Mayberry,  to  criticisms  as 
harsh  as  they  certainly  will  be  unjust.  . 

While  speaking  of  the  Mayberry,  we 
may  print  a  note  from  Mr.  A.  Blanc,  the 
well-known  Philadelphia  artist  and  hor¬ 
ticulturist,  which  criticises  our  criticism 
of  his  illustration  of  this  promising  fruit: 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  March  10,  under  Ruralisins, 
I  saw  an  article  criticising-  the  engraving  of 
Japanese  Mayberry,  which  was  printed  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  February  23.  1.  In  answer  to  this,  I 
would  say  that  in  1894,  I  made  an  engraving  for 
Mr.  Childs  from  material  which  he  furnished  me, 
and  this  was  not  exaggerated  in  the  least.  What 
is  more,  Mr.  Childs  was  the  original  purchaser  of 
Mr.  Burbank’s  stock,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  material  he  furnished  me  came 
from  the  original  source.  2.  I  beg  your  critic  to 
compare  your  illustration  with  that  made  for  Mr. 
Childs,  which  appeared  in  his  1894  catalogue,  and 
he  will  be  convinced  that  my  latest  engraving  is 
not  an  exaggeration.  3.  If  the  fruits  are  not  so 
large  as  in  the  engraving,  and  do  not  grow  in 
clusters,  but  .singly,  then  Mr.  Childs’s  material 
was  not  correct.  4.  To  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank  has  never  produced  an  illustration  of  this 
berry,  neither  has  it  yet  fruited  in  the  East.  5. 
While  on  this  subject  of  exaggeration,  let  me  say 
that  the  critics  should  not  And  fault  with  the 
engravers.  We  are  obliged  to  make  what  our  cus¬ 
tomers  order,  and  if  they  request  us  to  make  an 
engraving  of  a  raspberry  or  strawberry  as  big  as 
a  house,  we  have  no  reasonable  excuse  for  not 
doing  so.  6.  Why  do  they  not,  instead,  find  fault 
with  those  who  publish  these  things  ?  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  inclose  an  illustration  made  out  West,  of 
the  Buffalo  berry.  This  is  a  tree  with  a  man 
standing  alongside  of  it  on  a  ladder.  Does  this 
plant  grow  tall  enough  to  prevent  buffaloes  from 
reaching  the  berries  ?  Here  is  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  Tree  cranberry.  It  seems  to  be  at  least 
15  feet  high.  Also  an  illustration  of  Whinliam’s 
Tree  gooseberry,  which  certainly  has  fruit  as 
large  as  plums.  7.  While  on  this  subject,  permit  me 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  illustration  of  the  Lo¬ 
gan  raspberry-blackberry  shown  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  February  23.  This  does  not  represent  the  Logan 
berry,  and  is  not  intended  as  such  by  Mr.  Green, 
who  does  not  advertise  or  sell  the  Logan  berry, 
but  a  berry  which  he  calls  the  “  The  New  Logan,” 
and  which  is  not  Judge  Logan’s  berry  at  all,  but 
is,  we  understand,  a  seedling  of  it. 

Yours  respectfully,  a.  blanc. 

1.  We  do  not — did  not — intimate  that  Mr. 
Blanc  had  knowingly  overdrawn  or  mis¬ 
represented  the  fruit.  We  do  say  that 
the  berries  are  far  too  large,  and  that 
they  do  not  grow  in  clusteis  as  shown  in 
the  alleged  portrait.  2.  We  compare  our 
illustration — borrowed  from  the  J.  T. 
Lovett  Co. — with  that  in  Mr.  Blanc’s  own 
interesting  “  Catalogue  of  Novelties  and 
Specialties  ”  for  1895.  This  comparison 
shows  the  berries  of  the  Lovett  picture, 
executed  by  Mr.  Blanc,  to  be  at  least 
one-sixteentli  smaller  than  the  picture, 
executed  also  by  Mr.  Blanc,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  his  catalogue  above  alluded  to. 
Now  our  Western  friend  who,  we  are 
confident,  spoke  from  a  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  plant  and  fruit,  considers 
our  (the  Lovett)  illustration,  as  an  ex¬ 
aggeration.  Surely,  then,  Mr.  Blanc’s 
picture  in  his  own  catalogue  is  a  grosser 
exaggeration.  3.  Unquestionably,  it  was 
not.  The  berries  do  not  grow  in  clusters, 
but  singly.  Of  this,  we  speak  authorita¬ 
tively.  4.  Certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank  did  not  furnish  the  material  for 
Mr.  Childs’s  illustration.  Since,  at  that 
time,  it  had  not  fruited  elsewhere,  it  is 
hard  to  guess  where  the  “material” 
came  from.  5.  We  do  not  find  fault  with 
the  engraver  except  as  he  knowingly 
uses  exaggerated  cuts  in  his  own  cata¬ 
logue  of  “  New  and  Rai’e  Plants.”  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Blanc  that  the  artist  has 
merely  to  follow  instructions.  If  the 
instructions  are  false,  that  is  the  fault 
of  the  one  who  orders  the  engravings.  6. 
The  only  palliation  for  such  monstrosi¬ 


ties  is  that  they  are  so  monstrous  that  no 
sane  individual  will  be  deceived  by  them 
— a  feeble  palliation  to  be  sure.  7.  We 
assumed  them  to  be  the  same.  Mr.  Green, 
however,  gives  the  name  as  the  “  Logan 
Raspberry-Blackberry.”  “  New  ”  is  pre¬ 
fixed  simply  to  present  it  as  a  novelty. 

Should  the  above  remarks  regarding 
the  Japan  Mayberry  meet  the  eye  of 
Mr.  Burbank,  the  originator,  we  hope 
that  he  will  advise  us  whether  our  esti¬ 
mate  or  Mr.  Blanc’s  as  to  the  size  of  the 
berry,  and  whether  it  is  borne  in  clusters 
or  singly,  is  correct.  His  statement  will 
settle  the  question . 

Experiments  in  corn  culture  made  at 
the  experiment  station  of  Urbana,  Ill., 
during  seven  years  past,  indicate  that 
medium  maturing  kinds  give  larger  yields 
than  either  the  early  or  late.  White 
varieties  have  given  larger  yields  than 
the  yellow.  The  largest  average  yields 
came  from  the  plots  planted  from  May  11 
to  18.  Planting  the  kernels  one  inch 
deep  has  given  better  results  than  plant¬ 
ing  at  any  other  depth.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  difference  between  plant¬ 
ing  in  hills  and  drills,  except  that  hills 
give  a  chance  for  better  cultivation. 
Shallow  cultivation  has  given  better 
results  than  deep,  the  average  yield  for 
five  years  being  nearly  six  bushels  per 
acre  greater.  Root  pruning  has  always 
reduced  the  yield.  Removing  the  tassels 
does  not  pay . 

“  What  is  the  value  of  saghalin,  so 
much  praised  in  the  seed  catalogues  ?” 
was  asked  at  theRiverhead  (L.  I.)  Farm¬ 
ers’  Institute. 

C.  L.  Allen,  an  experienced  horticul¬ 
turist  replied :  “  I  see  only  one  value 
to  it,  and  that  is  to  keep  men  at  work 
getting  it  out.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
villainous  plants  I  know  of,  once  it  gets 
a  foothold.  Be  very  cautious  about 
adopting  it,  and  let  somebody  else  do  the 
experimenting.” . 

Had  we  been  told  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  little  Currant  tomato  could,  by  cross¬ 
breeding,  be  brought  to  the  size  of  the 
best  of  our  popular  varieties,  we  would 
not  have  believed  it.  Three  years  of 
crossing  have  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  it  is  a  fact.  We  have  always  used 
the  Currant,  or  Currant  progeny,  as  the 
female  plant,  so  that  we  could  be  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  that  the  progress  was  real ; 
that  is,  due  to  a  change  in  the  progeny 
of  the  Currant — the  evolution  from  the 
smaller  to  the  larger.  We  dare  say  that 
had  we  begun  with  the  Acme,  Long 
Keeper,  Champion.  Ignotum,  or  any  of 
the  popular  sorts,  as  the  mother  plants, 
using  pollen  of  the  little  Currant,  the 
size  of  the  progeny  would  have  been  re¬ 
duced  from  year  to  year,  until  possibly  it 
would  have  reached  the  size,  or  nearly 
so,  of  the  original  Currant.  It  would 
have  been  a  most  interesting  experiment 
to  breed  both  ways,  and  we  regret  that 
it  did  not  occur  to  us  to  make  it.  Thus 
far,  we  think  there  is  a  chance  for  im¬ 
provement  through  these  Currant  crosses. 
The  Currant  ripens  as  soon  and  as  per¬ 
fectly  about  the  stern  as  in  any  other 
part.  It  ripens  very  early,  too,  and  the 
vines  are  immensely  productive.  Then, 
too,  the  racemes  are  longer,  bearing  as 

many  do  from  9  to  13  fruits . 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Our  farmer  friends,  you  know  you  greatly  lessen  your  risks  9 
when  you  buy  Seed  directly  from  the  grower.  We  raiseSeedsof  9 
the  earliestSweet  Corn,  the  earliestand  best  Pole  and  Bush  Beans,  9 
the  best  earliest  and  best  late  market  Beets,  the  best  Cucumbers,  9 
the  best  of  the  earliest  and  latest  Drumhead  Cabbage,  the  earliest  9 
of  all  the  Wrinkled  Peas,  the  best  Dwarf  and  decidedly  the  best  9 
of  the  Marrowfats,  the  best  early  and  late  Squashes,  the  best  mar-  9 
ket  Carrot,  the  earliest  Red  and  the  very  best  of  all  the  Yellow  9 
Onions.  We  offer  these  and  numerous  other  varieties,  including  • 
several  valuable  new  Vegetables,  in  our  Vegetable  and  Flower  % 
Seed  Catalogue  for  1895.  Sent  free.  9 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass.  % 


SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

71st  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


“The  Finest  Field  of  CABBAGE 

ISSi'J;  PREMIUM  FLAT  DUTCH. 

Have  grown  cabbage  seed  here  by  Lake  Michigan  for 
20  years  and  know  good  seed.  I  get  $10  per  lb.  for  my 
best  P.  F.  D.  Will  sell  a  limited  quantity  for  30c.  per 
0/..,  $3  per  lb.  postpaid.  “Every  seed  will  grow  and 
every  plant  head.”  That's  what  pays.  Order  to-day. 
Large  packet,  10c.  EDWIN  M.  HAVEN,  Seed 
Grower,  Drawer  5,  South  Haven,  Mich, 


SEED  POTATOES.  _ 

Willson  Seedling  —  long  white  vigorous  grower; 
heavy  cropper;  late.  Peck,  40c.;  \4  bu.,  60c.;  bu..  $1. 
White  Star — long  white:  fine  table.  Peck,  30c.;  \4  hu., 
50c.;  bu.,  $1.  Breese’s  Prolific— red  early.  Peck. 50c.; 
bu.,  $1.25.  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 — white;  fine  table. 
Peck,  50c.;  14  bu.,  60c.;  bu.,  $1.25.  No  charge  for  sacks. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN.  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


300 

List. 


bushels  Early  Ohio,  Ohio  Jr.,  Burpee’s  Extra 
Early,  and  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Seed 
Potatoes— true  to  name  and  clean  and  free 
from  disease.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price 
WALTER  F.  TABER, 

Lakeview  FrultFarm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

Carefully  grown  by  practical  growers.  The  selec¬ 
tion  consists  of  Carman  No.  1  and  No.  3;  Sir  William, 
and  many  other.  Catalogues  mailed  free. 

E.  HIPPARD,  Seedsman,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


n||TJ»T#ipQ-I  have  about  100  barrels  to  sell 
rU  I  A  I  UCw  for  seed.  They  are  Early  Norther. 
New  Queen,  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Early  Harvest. 

ELIAS  GATES,  Coxsackie.  N.  Y. 


Radish  Seed. 

Try  my  Improved  Long  White  Vienna.  It’s  the 
finest  Radish  by  far  in  use.  Price,  by  mail,  postpaid, 
8  cents  per  ounce,  or  60  cents  per  pound.  Send  at  once. 

A.  H.  FOSTER,  Allegan,  Mich. 


c.  FREE  SEEDS 

with  every  dollar  order,  and  *500  in 
CASH  PRIZES.  Carman  No.  1 
and  27  other  varieties  new  SF.KH 


POTATOES.  Also  Roses,  Plants,  Vines,  COLUM¬ 
BIAN  RASPBERRY,  etc.  Rock  Bottom 
Prices.  Free  Catalogue  to  any  address.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  NEWARK  N.  Y. 
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POTATOES 


$2.50  { 
a  Bbl. 


our  early  sorts  a  yield  of?4ll  bushifi  per  aere. 
Prices  dirt  cheap.  Our  great  heed  Book,  144 
pages,  and  sample  14- Bay  Radish  for  6c  postage, 
j  JOHN  A.  SALZEK  SEED  CO.,  LaCrosse,  AVIs. 


40 

‘Barrels 


CHAPMAN’S 

Orphan  Potato 


40 

Barrels 


were  tested  in  1894  from  Maine  to  Kentucky.  Thirty 
reports  give  “Our  heaviest  yielding  variety.”  1st 
says:  “300  bushels  Orphans  per  acre.” — Ed.  F.  Dibble. 
2nd  says:  “Our  Favorite.” — O.  H.  White  &  Son. 
3d.  See  Vick’s  report,  and  send  for  my  catalogue  of 
illustrations  of  Potatoes.  Grain,  Fruit  and  Hogs. 
Put  the  Dutton  Potato  on  the  poorest  plot,  and  it  will 
produce  ponderous  tubers,  giving  a  profit,  without 
pinching  a  poor  man’s  pocket  for  potash.  That  char¬ 
acteristic  makes  it  without  a  peer.  They  both  sell  in 
market  same  as  Burbank.  I  will  stake  my  reputation 
as  a  Potato  Expert  of  18  years  that  the  Orphan  and 
Dutton  are  the  most  profitable  varieties  known. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Box  800,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


Good  Seed  Potatoes  and*  Empire  State,  $1.65 

per  barrel  H.  W.  HOAR.  Rangeley,  Me 


POTATOES. 

I  have  all  the  leading  new  and  standard  varieties. 
8end  5c. for  tuber  of  Irish  Daisy  or  Columbian.  Whole¬ 
sale  Catalogue  Free.  GEO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.Y 


PRICKLEY  COMFREY  IXTSSSt 

per  100,  by  exp.  F.  E.  BLODGETT,  Suncook,  N.  H. 


3  GREATEST  THINGS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Crimson  Clover,  Cow  Peas  and  Winter 
Oats.  Send  for  new  descriptive  catalogue 
before  purchasing  seed.  A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower 
and  Dealer,  Wyoming:,  Kent  County,  Del. 


I — The  largest  handler 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  Of  American- 

g;ro\vii  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


Cow  Peas  for  Sale. 

Southern  Black,  price,  $1  per  bushel,  bags  Included, 
f.  o.  b.  here.  References:  The  Commercial  Agencies. 

SMITH,  WALKER  &  CO.,  Aylett,  Ya. 


DELAWARE  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  and  COW  PEAS 
for  sale  by  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


COOKE’S  PROLIFIC 

Is  the  best  variety  of  white  corn  grown  for  milling  or 
ensilage.  Two  to  four  ears,  and  tall,  heavy  stalks. 
Has  yielded,  without  fertili7er,  135  bushels  per  acre. 
Select  SEED  CORN  for  sale  at  $2  per  bush., 75 
cents  per  peck,  40  cents  per  gal.,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  bags  in¬ 
cluded;  three  pounds,  by  mail,  75  cents.  Also  some 
Thoroughbred  South-Down  Bucks  for  sale  cheap. 

Address  A.  J.  TERRELL,  New  Canton.  Va. 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  pass  us  by,  if  you  are  looking  for  Reliable 

SEED  POTATOES. 

We  handle  Aroostook  County  (Me.)  stock,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  our  Seed  to  be  pure  and  true  to  name.  Send  for 
catalogue;  mailed  free. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  I. 


1895.  Everett's  “Onward”  Potato.  1895. 

First  catalogued,  hacked  by  that  great  Indianapolis 
seedsman.  Conge,  smooth,  white,  medium  late,  great 
yielder,  best  quality  (one  acre  planted  this  spring  will 
make  you  rich),  $3  per  bush.,  $7.50  per  bbl.,  tubers 
M  to \)4  lbs.  (with  5  lbs.  Carman  No.  1  free).  “Thor- 
burn  stock,”  Onward,  Carman  and  Irish  Daisy,  3  lbs. 
mailed.  $1.  Standard  varieties  in  car  lots.  Eight- 
rowed  earlv  field  corn.  White  and  Yellow,  $1.50  bush. 

S.  SMITH'S  Potato  Farm,  Padelfords,  N.  Y. 


THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF  MR.  CARMAN'S 

New  Potato  Culture 

IS  NOW  READY. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  Mr.  Carman’s  15  years’ 
experiments  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  where  he  grew  at 
the  rate  of  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre.  It  tells  :  How 
to  Increase  the  Crop  without  Corresponding  Cost  of 
Production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  How  to  Put 
the  Soil  in  Right  Condition.  Depth  of  Planting. 
How  Much  Seed  to  Plant.  Methods  of  Culture. 

Cloth,  75  cents.  Paper,  40  cents. 

Get  it  now  before  planting.  Address 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


BAUCH’S  Special  Potato 

(CONTAINS  OVER  10  PER  CENT.  ACTUAL  POTASH.) 

RAW  BONE  MEAL.— Warranted  Pure. 

ktailftll  O  CA1IC  AnUDHIV  Wobks— Foot  of  Morris  to  Moore  Streets. 

DAUuH  &  oUrlo  wUInrAII  1 1  Office— 20  S.  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 


Manure 

ORIGINAL  I 
Manufacturers  of  I 

RAW  BONE 
PHOSPHATE. 


Pure  Blood 

Is  the  condition  upon  which  good  health 
is  bestowed.  It  cannot  be  had  upon  any 
other  terms.  Sedatives  and  opiate  com¬ 
pounds  will  not  give  strong  nerves;  pure 
blood  is  demanded.  Liniments  will  not 
cure  rheumatism,  lotions  will  not  eradi¬ 
cate  scrofula,  stimulants  will  not  over¬ 
come  that  tired  feel  ng,  but  all  these 
troubles  may  he  absolutely  cured  by 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Which  is  the  only  true  blood  purifier 
prominently  in  the  public  eye  to-day. 


KEMPS  MANURE  SPREADERS 


Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quan¬ 
tity  to  the  acre,  and  does  it  better  than 
hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  10  hours 
on  what  the  machine  will  do  in  two  min¬ 
utes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party  sub¬ 
ject  to  approval,  that  will  furnish  satisfac¬ 
tory  references  or  rating  of  responsibility. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Largest  and 
oldest  manufacturers  of  manure  spreaders 
in  the  world. 


KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 


Hood’s  Fills  cure  indigestion,  biliousness. 


Box  No.  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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RURALISMS — Continued. 

In  raising  corn — whether  sweet  or 
field — the  greatest  foe  we  have  to  con¬ 
tend  against  is  the  blackbird,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent,  the  crow.  Just  so  soon  as 
the  germ  pushes  though  the  soil,  the 
birds  are  ready  for  it.  Last  year,  fully 
one-half  of  the  plants  of  our  corn  experi¬ 
ment  ground,  were  destroyed,  and  not 
less  than  one-quarter  of  the  second 
planting.  Tarring  the  seed  seemed  no 
protection.  It  isn’t  the  kernel  the  birds 
are  after;  it  is  the  tender  first  leaf, 
rather. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  raise  little  beds  of  duplicate 
plants,  and  to  transplant  them  when  of 
suitable  size.  This  was  done.  Each 
plant  was  taken  as  we  would  transplant 
tomatoes,  with  some  adhering  soil  to  the 
roots,  and  carefully  set  in  the  missing 
places.  But  corn  plants  do  not  take  to 
transplantation.  They  were  long  in  re¬ 
covering,  and  gave  a  late,  light  crop  of 
ears.  In  short,  transplanting  didn’t  pay. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Okie,  of  Long  Island,  writes: 

The  q Station  from  Prof.  Waite  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  March  2,  in  regard  to  the  pollination  of  fruit 
flowers,  is  to  me  a  flashlight  on  a  hitherto  dark¬ 
ened  subject.  We  have  a  solitary  Bartlett  pear 
tree  in  our  dooryard  in  full  maturity,  vigorous 
health,  and  about  30  feet  high,  which  never  bears 
more  than  two  or  three  pears,  and  most  years 
not  one;  yet  it  blooms  profusely.  Is  this  tree  a 
celibate  ?  Can  I  improve  its  fertility  by  hanging 
branches  of  bloom  from  other  pear  trees  on  its 
boughs  this  spring  ? 

It  may  be  that  we  are  going  a  trifle 
too  fast  in  making  out  lists  of  pear  trees 
that  are  assumed  not  to  be  self-fertile.  Is 
it  safe  to  conclude  that  because  the  Bart¬ 
lett,  for  example,  fails  to  fruit  for  a  sea¬ 
son,  or  for  several  seasons,  in  one  local¬ 
ity,  it  would  fail  also  in  other  places  if 
far  away  from  other  varieties  ?  We  have 
trustworthy  information  that  one  Bart¬ 
lett  orchard  is  fertile  and  another  sterile, 
both  being  too  far  away  from  other 
trees  to  be  helped  by  them.  We  hear, 
too,  of  isolated  Keiffers  that  bear  no 
fruit.  Does  this  prove  that  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  Keiffers  depends  upon  foreign 
pollen  ?  Is  it  positively  known  that  any 
variety  of  pear  is  in  all  places  and  under 
all  conditions,  dependent  upon  pollen 
from  other  flowers  in  order  to  set  fruit  ? 
The  writer  knows  of  two  old  Bartlett 
trees— one  on  a  Long  Island  farm  (the 
tree  is  over  70  years  of  age),  the  other 
near  the  Rural  Grounds,  both  being  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  any  other 
pear  trees — that  have,  during  most  sea¬ 
sons,  borne  abundantly  for  many  years. 
May  it  not  be  that  too  rich  or  too  poor 
a  soil  has  to  do  with  an  earlier  or  later 
maturity  of  the  anthers  (pollen),  or  of 
preventing  a  simultaneous  maturity  of 
the  stigmas  and  anthers  ?  Other  causes — 
moisture,  dryness,  too  close  planting,  a 
high  or  low  elevation,  a  northern  or 
southern  exposure — may  also  induce  self 
sterility. 

Years  ago— as  our  older  friends  may 
remember— we  planted  in  the  same  plot 
all  of  th«  then-popular  varieties  of  sweet 
corn.  It  was  found  that  some  kinds  ma¬ 
tured  the  tassels  (male)  and  silk  (female) 
at  the  same  time.  In  others,  the  pollen 
was  shed  before  the  silk  was  receptive, 
while  in  others  the  silk  was  receptive 
before  the  pollen  was  shed.  The  trial 
was  made  a  second  year  in  a  different 
plot.  The  result  was  that  had  we  con¬ 
cluded  that  certain  varieties  matured  the 
tassels  before  the  silk,  certain  other 
varieties  the  silk  before  the  tassels,  while 
others  matured  the  silk  and  tassels  simul¬ 
taneously,  the  conclusions  would  have 
been  as  often  erroneous  as  correct. 

We  would  advise  our  friend  to  try  root 
pruning.  Placing  other  pear  branches  in 
bloom  in  the  tree  would  probably  be  of 
little  service.  The  petals  of  the  flowers 
would  wilt  directly  and  envelop  the  pis¬ 
tils.  We  would  prefer  to  graft  here  and 
there  some  other  variety . 

A  subscriber  (E.  M.  B.)  writes  that  he 
sprouted  the  Carman  No.  1  potato  sent 
to  him  last  year,  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
cuttings  taken  off  were  rooted  until  he 
had  42  plants  in  all.  About  June  1,  they 


were  planted  out  in  rather  poor  soil,  but 
with  a  good  application  of  fertilizer. 
They  started  to  grow  immediately,  but 
the  cut-worms  destroyed  all  but  12  hills, 
which  gave  him,  when  dug,  30  pounds 
and  5  ounces  of  potatoes.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  long  drought,  he  is  confident 
that  he  would  have  had  50  pounds  from 
the  same  hills . 

If  our  friends  care  to  be  guided  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  plot  experiments  of  last  year, 
they  will  not  sow  Crimson  clover  in  the 
spring . 

Bulletin  No.  84  (Cornell  Station, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.)  has  for  its  subject,  “  The 
Recent  Apple  Failures  of  Western  New 
York.”  Prof.  Bailey  tersely  tells  us 
how  to  avoid  failures  in  four  words  : 
“  Till,  Feed,  Prune,  Spray.” . 

In  every  corn  plot  or  field,  there  are 
more  or  less  barren  plants  ;  that  is, 
plants  that  produce  no  silk  (female)  ears, 
for,  in  a  sense,  the  male  panicle  is  just 
as  much  an  “ear”  as  the  female,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  often  produces  both 
male  and  female  flowers,  maturing  im¬ 
perfect  ears,  bearing  a  few  perfect  ker¬ 
nels  of  corn.  Planted  in  the  same  way, 
the  conditions  all  being  the  same,  in  so 
far  as  we  can  determine,  why  is  it  that 
one  plant  produces  from  one  to  three 
perfect  ears,  while  its  neighbor  produces 
none  ?  How  much  do  these  barren 
plants  reduce  the  yield  of  grain  per 
acre  ?  How  may  we  insure  that  every 
plant  produce  an  ear  or  so  ?  That  ought 
not  to  be  a  difficult  problem  to  solve. 
But  it  is.  We  have  never  heard  any 
rational  explanation  of  the  cause.  It  is 
true,  as  we  all  know,  that  corn  planted 
too  close,  will  give  a  maximum  of  male 
plants.  But  it  is  also  true  that,  if  the 
plants  grow  at  certain  distances  apart 
that  are  supposed  to  insure  the  largest 
yields,  there  will  still  be  a  considerable 
proportion  of  impotent  plants. 

All  of  us  may  have  noticed  that  the 
plants  that  give  the  most  ears  (the  most 
grain)  are  those  which  grow  near  the 
edge  or  outside  of  the  field,  while  the 
most  of  the  sterile  plants  grow  in  the 
interior  of  the  field — the  center,  indeed. 
In  most  kinds  of  corn  (sweet  or  field) 
the  pollen  and  silks  (pistils)  are  not 
mature  at  the  same  time.  The  center 
plants  are  sheltered  from  the  wind,  while 
those  nearer  the  outside  get  the  wind 
whenever  exposed  to  the  quarter  from 
which  it  blows.  The  interior  plants 
are  partially  or  wholly  sheltered  from 
the  wind  whichever  way  it  may  blow. 
The  result  is  that  if  their  own  pollen 
is  not  effective,  the  silk  receives  no 
pollen  while  receptive,  and  the  ears 
are  abortive.  Is  not  this  theory  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  small  corn  fields  ?  The 
great  yield  at  the  Rural  Farm  (over  130 
bushels  of  shelled  corn)  was  produced 
on  something  less  than  one  acre . 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 

New  York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS- CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHN  T. LEWIS  *  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL, 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 

SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
ULSTER, 

New  York. 

UNION,  “ 


Whatever 

the  price,  Pure  White  Lead  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  paint,  because  of  its  great  spread¬ 
ing  power  and  durability.  Properly  applied, 
it  never  chips  or  scales,  thus  forming  the 
best  possible  base  for  subsequent  repaint¬ 
ing.  The  price  of  Pure  White  Lead  is  now 
lower  than  ever  before  in  this  country  (see 
list  genuine  brands). 

Tint  the  White  Lead  to  any  shade  of  color  desired  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  tinting  colors,  prepared  especially 
for  this  purpose.  Send  for  pamphlet  giving  information  and  color-card. 
It  is  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  “TIP  TOP” 

— 

CORN  PLANTER 

has  all  the  latest  improve- 

# 

ments,  including  Check 

Rower,  Drill  and  Fertilizer. 

It  does  excellent  work,  is  very 

L 

neat  and  strong;  all  steel  and 

iron.  Purchasers  always  like 

it.  Send  for  full  description. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.. 

V 

■ 

Sterling,  111. 

i# 

We  have  Branch  Houses  well  located. 

# 

Mention  this  paper. 

w 

*********** 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER. 


Will  plant 
Corn,  Beans, 

Peas  and  Beet 
Seed  in  hills , 
drills  <t  checks, 
i  n  distances 
desired.  It  is 
the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers, 
wet  as  well  as  dry,  with  a  certainty,  in  different 
amounts,  each  side  of  the  seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 
Enfield,  Grafton,  Co.,  New  Hampshire. 


Warranted  the  best 
Corn  Dropper  and  most 

fierfect  Force-feed  Ferti- 
izer  Distributor  in  the 
I  world.  Cond  for  Cataloguo. 

ADDRESS, 

.  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 
_  YORK,  PA. 

Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


IMbPi^TnEgDs  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer. 

PERFECT  WORK,  ALSO  FOR 

whether  stony, 

sward 'or  mellow  land  Beans,  I  eas 

and 

Beet  Seed. 

Made  only  by 

Ames  Plow  Co. 

BOSTON  AND 

NEW  YORK. 

£W"Send  for  Circulars  and  Catalogue. 


TURNER’S  NEW  "NOISELESS 

Iron  Roller. 

Best  and  most  durable  field  roller  ever  offered 
farmers  of  the  United  States.  Sold  direct  to  farmers 
at  lowest  wholesale  price.  Send  for  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular,  showing  a  new  feature  not  used  on  any  other 
roller  made.  GEO.  O.  P.  TURNER.  Churchville,  N.Y. 


FARMERS. 

This  is  tlie  Plow  you  want.  If 
your  dealer  doesn’t  handle  it, 
write  to  us  direct. 


CThe  lightest  draft  and  best  general  purpose  plow 
In  the  world.  Right  or  left  hand. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  PLOW  CO. ,  Wooster , 0. 


NOT 

GET 

THE 

BEST 

? 


“SUCCESS”  ANTI-CLOG  WEEDER. 

<dso  “SUCCESS”  JR.  DIGGER  saves  and  makes  money 
on  the  farm  We  make  SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR 
INTRODUCTION.  Sendforfull  particulars  of  the 

Saving  Tools.  0.  Y.  Hallock  &  Son,  York,  Pa. 


The  Rural’s  teachings  of  those  days 
(15  years  ago)  have  had  a  very  decided 
effect  upon  the  culture  of  corn.  Shallow 
cultivation,  surface  manuring  and  plant¬ 
ing  in  drills  are  now  the  accepted  method 
of  raising  great  crops . 


Prophets  Predict 

heavy  rains  this  year  in  Hay-time. 
Save  hay,  time  and  money,  by  buy¬ 
ing  our  Hay  Carriers.  Forks.  &o.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  to  introducers.  Do  not  miss 
them  and  catalogue.  Address 
OBOILN  BROS.,  Box  B,  Marlon,  O. 


— —TiHf  lifl'iTr' tlflMMBMM— f— MBUHI—MLUaj 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  Cod-liver  Oil,  with  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda, 
is  a  constructive  food  that  nourishes,  enriches  the  blood, 
creates  solid  flesh,  stops  wasting  and  gives  strength.  It  is 
for  all 

K 

Wasting  Diseases 

like  Consumption,  Scrofula,  Anaemia,  Marasmus;  or  for  Coughs  and 
Colds,  Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis,  Weak  Lungs,  Loss  of  Flesh  and 
General  Debility.  Scott’s  Emulsion  has  no  equal  as 

Nourishment  for  Babies  and  Growing  Children. , 

Buy  only  the  genuine  put  up  in  sahnoti-colored  wrapper. 
Send  for  pamplet  on  Scott's  Emulsion.  FREE. 

Seott  &.  Bowne,  N.  Y.  All  Druggists.  50  cents  and  $  I . 


UHAMrlUN 


Him  uimiu 

For  MAPLE, 

CIDER, and  FRUIT  .J EL IU KS.' " Hiui  U’ 

'  corrugated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
ooiling  capacity ;  small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  1 
dphons),  easily  handled 
lor  cleansing  and 
storing;  and  a  per¬ 
fect  mi  tom  n  tic 
regulator.  The 
Champion  is  as 
great  an  improve- 
ment  over  the  Catalog 

Look  pan  as  the  Free, 

latter  was  over  the 
°!d  i.on  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 


THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO., 

HUDSON,  Ohio,  &  MONTREAL,  Quebec. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

I  18  W.Water  St..  SYRACUSE. 

CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  meda 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 

MFG. CO.  No. 4  MainSt. 

Mt,  Gilead,  Ohio. 

HANNING  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UHI1I1II1U  D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  IlL, 
and  £  arnham  F,  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 
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ADVERTISING  RATES. 
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At  Cornell  University  lately,  Prof.  Hailey  showed 
us  Lima  beans  growing  in  the  forcing  house.  The 
bush,  or  dwarf  Lima,  had  climbed  a  string  almost  to 
the  top  of  the  house.  The  little  sieva  bean  retained 
its  bush  habit,  but  the  “dwarfs”  climbed  the  strings 
like  sailors  in  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  forcing 
house. 

O 

Most  of  the  New  Jersey  peaches  coming  to  this  mar¬ 
ket,  have  the  baskets  covei-ed.  Those  coming  from 
Delaware  do  not.  Commission  merchants  are  trying 
to  discourage  the  use  of  covers  by  the  former.  The 
covers  are  considered  unnecessary,  and  a  needless  ex¬ 
pense.  Many  of  the  peaches  are  sold  from  the  trucks, 
and  buyers  cannot  examine  the  fruit  when  covered  as 
they  can  when  not  so  covered.  This  is  not  intended 
to  apply  to  strictly  fancy  fruit,  but  for  the  bulk  of  the 
shipments  such  covers  would  seem  to  be  not  worth  the 
expense. 

O 

A  new  way  of  stealing  potatoes  is  to  take  them  by 
the  car-load.  A  New  York  State  subscriber  writes 
this  : 

Please  caution  your  readers  about  selling  potatoes  by  the  car¬ 
load,  and  tilling  orders  before  receiving  pay  for  each  load  as  put 
in  the  car.  A  neighbor  has  lost  a  car-load.  It  was  shipped  with¬ 
out  his  knowledge  while  on  his  way  home  for  another  load.  I 
have  since  heard  of  three  car-loads  being  stolen.  So  far,  the 
thieves  have  escaped  arrest. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  to  trace  that  car  and  catch  the 
thieves  unloading  it.  When  selling  to  a  local  dealer, 
it  may  be  possible  to  collect  payment  for  each  load, 
but  not  when  shipping  direct  to  a  seller  in  the  city. 

O 

A  little  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  in¬ 
ventor  is  seen  in  that  new  treatment  for  the  cabbage 
maggot — page  259.  It  was  known  that  the  bisulphide 
of  carbon  would  kill  the  maggot,  but  this  treatment 
could  not  be  made  fully  effective  until  some  one 
learned  how  to  do  it  economically  and  rapidly.  So  far 
as  practical  results  go,  the  application  of  a  principle 
is  often  about  as  important  as  the  principle  itself. 
That  explains  why  sometimes  men  on  adjoining  farms 
differ  widely  in  their  results.  The  forces  going  on 
about  them  are  the  same,  but  one  makes  better  use  of 
them  and  thus  turns  them  to  a  more  profitable  use. 

O 

On  page  167  of  Tbe  R.  N.-Y.,  in  speaking  of  reports 
concerning  the  location  of  the  San  Jos6  scale,  we  used 
these  words :  “The  charges  were  made  in  a  paper 
which  had  made  no  investigation  of  the  matter,  and 
which  displays  the  Lovett  Company’s  advertisement 
without  a  word  of  comment.”  Our  good  friend,  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  thinks  that  we  did  them  an  injustice  in 
that  sentence.  The  words  were  hastily  written,  and 
were  not  well  considered.  The  Ohio  Farmer  was  the 
first  paper  to  publicly  name  the  New  Jersey  nurseries 
in  which  the  scale  was  found.  It  published  the  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  W  ebster,  of  Ohio, 
and  subsequently  inserted  the  Lovett  Company’s  ad¬ 
vertisement.  The  li.  N.-Yr.  was  not  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  a  personal  investigation  and  would 
not  insert  the  advertisement  until  such  an  investiga¬ 
tion  was  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  found  the 
scale  on  the  Lovett  stock  after  the  “ad”  appeared  in 
the  Ohio  Farmer  and  but  for  our  visit,  some  diseased 
stock  would  undoubtedly  have  been  sent  out.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  simply  suppressed  the  advertisement  until 
personally  assured  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  render 
the  trees  safe  for  shipment.  This  was  too  important 
a  matter  to  discuss  from  any  one-sided  standpoint, 
and  it  is  always  our  policy  to  try  to  obtain  all  the  facts 
before  making  a  public  statement.  The  Ohio  Farmer 


deserves  credit  for  publicly  locating  the  scale  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.  regrets  any  allusion  that  may  seem 
unjust  or  unkind  to  it. 

O 

Every  big  corporation  in  New  Jersey  had  a  lawyer 
or  agent  at  Trenton  during  the  last  legislature  looking 
after  bills  that  might  possibly  affect  their  business. 
It  was  much  the  same  in  other  States.  A  good  many 
bills  affecting  agriculture  were  passed.  Many  farmers 
will  know  nothing  about  it  until  they  run  up  against 
these  bills  in  real  practice.  Even  if  they  had  known 
about  it,  a  single  farmer  before  a  committee  or  writ¬ 
ing  to  his  representative  would  have  had  but  little 
influence.  When  a  farmer  can  go  before  a  committee 
and  fairly  represent  the  views  of  100  other  farmers  he 
will  always  get  a  hearing1.  That  is  one  advantage  of 
organization  among  farmers — they  can  make  them¬ 
selves  heard. 

O 

The  Kentucky  Experiment  Station  has  had  some 
curious  experiences  with  fertilizer  analyses.  In  sev¬ 
eral  cases  samples  were  sent  to  the  station  with  the 
printed  tags  that  appeared  on  the  bags  from  which 
the  samples  were  drawn.  Analysis  showed  such  a 
wide  difference  from  the  tag,  that  an  investigation  was 
made.  It  was  found  that  the  wrong  tags  had  been 
used  in  the  factory.  Ry  mistake,  the  tags  for  high- 
grade  goods  had  been  sewed  on  to  bags  containing  a 
much  inferior  article.  That  is  a  pretty  rough  mistake 
on  the  farmer  who  paid  a  high-grade  price  for  such 
goods.  The  trouble  is,  it  will  take  him  six  months  to 
find  the  mistake  out,  and  then  he  can  prove  nothing. 
At  the  same  time,  this  incident  shows  the  value  of 
the  work  done  at  our  stations  in  detecting  such 
“  mistakes.” 

O 

Some  very  interesting  feeding  experiments  have 
been  under  way  at  Cornell  University  during  the  past 
year.  Bran  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  husk  or  outer 
covering  of  the  wheat  kernel.  Naturally  it  contains 
a  larger  proportion  of  protein  or  muscle-makers  than 
the  entire  kei'nel.  In  like  manner,  gluten  meal  con¬ 
tains  more  protein  than  the  entire  maize  kei’nel, 
because  the  gluten  represents  what  is  left  after  most 
of  the  stax’ch  is  removed.  The  plan  at  Cornell  was  to 
make  a  strong  ration  by  combining  wheat  and  bran 
to  feed  to  one  lot  of  pigs,  while  another  lot  were  to 
have  a  ration  composed  of  coi’n  and  gluten  meal  that 
would  give  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the  wheat  and 
bi-an.  It  is  not  wheat  against  coin,  but  a  mixture  of 
wheat  products  against  a  mixture  of  corn  products. 
We  shall  give  the  details  of  this  experiment  later.  It 
is  a  good  illustration  of  the  feeding  combinations  that 
can  be  made  by  using  the  new  by-pi-oducts  intelli¬ 
gently. 

G 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  advised  against  the  use  of 
fresh,  unleached  wood  ashes  for  potatoes.  In  our  ex¬ 
perience,  scab  has  almost  invariably  resulted  fi’om 
such  use.  The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  as 
stated  on  page  183,  lias  found  that  whenever  ashes  or 
air-slaked  lime  was  used,  the  amount  of  scab  has 
been  greatly  increased.  This  has  held  true  even  when 
the  seed  was  treated  w’ith  corrosive  sublimate.  The 
conclusion  reached  at  the  station  is  that  the  scab  dis¬ 
ease  is  checked  by  the  natural  sourness  of  the  soil, 
and  that  lime,  by  correcting  this  sourness,  makes  it 
easier  for  the  disease  to  spread.  Stable  manure  is 
alkaline,  and  this,  too,  makes  a  better  breeding  place 
for  the  disease.  This  is  the  best  explanation  wrc  have 
yet  had.  However  useful  lime  or  wood  ashes  may  be 
on  other  crops,  wTe  would  not  use  either  directly  on 
potatoes.  The  practice  of  using  ashes  on  clover  one 
year  before  the  potato  crop,  as  they  do  out  in  that 
“  Wisconsin  Paradise,”  is  safe,  because  the  effect  of 
the  quicklime  is  spent  before  the  potatoes  are  planted, 
and  a  heavier  clover  sod  is  provided. 

G 

The  California  fruitmen  are  hustlers.  They  are 
also  wide-awake,  and  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
opportunities  to  extend  the  markets  for  their  fruit, 
and  for  improving  and  cheapening  transportation. 
It  is  reported  that  an  exhibition  of  California  products 
is  to  be  held  in  Berlin  from  May  5  to  July  5,  this  year, 
to  be  followed  by  similar  expositions  at  Brussels, 
Paris,  Copenhagen  and  London.  Not  content  with 
capturing  the  markets  of  the  East,  they  are  now  reach¬ 
ing  out  for  those  of  Europe.  The  Fruit  Growers’  Con¬ 
vention  held  at  Sacramento  last  fall,  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  methods  of  fruit  shipments, 
and  to  confer  with  the  railroads  with  a  view'  to  getting 
better  rates.  They  say  now  that  they  will  get  a  five- 
day  service  to  Chicago  in  a  ventilated  car.  So  far, 
this  will  help  certain  portions  of  the  State,  but  will 
not  other  parts,  and  will  not  materially  improve  the 
service  east  of  Chicago.  But  with  their  characteristic 
enterprise,  no  doubt  some  system  will  be  perfected 
that  will  greatly  reduce  the  time  in  transit,  and  the 


freight  rates.  This  means  increased  competition  with 
Eastern  fruits,  and  of  course  lower  prices.  What  will 
the  Eastern  fruit  growers  do  to  meet  this  competition  ? 

G 

When  a  horse  gets  into  mischief,  there  is  usually  a 
man  or  boy  “  pushing  on  the  lines.”  This  letter  re¬ 
quires  little  comment  : 

It  is  a  common  occurence  to  hear  of  a  horse  running  off  with  a 
vehicle  and  breaking  it  to  pieces.  But  to  hear  of  a  horse  running 
off  and  breaking  a  200-acre  farm,  is  newsy.  As  this  thing  did  occur 
not  far  from  where  I  write,  I  give  it  just  as  it  actually  went,  for 
the  benefit  of  any  young  farmer  among  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
who  may  have  a  “  fast  horse  ”  hitched  to  a  farm,  and  is  being 
driven  by  a  “  fast”  son  trying  to  trot  a  living  out  of  the  farm.  It 
was  the  misfortune  of  a  young  farmer  to  get  possession  of  a  well- 
bred  trotting  colt  at  a  very  low  price.  He  took  a  great  deal  of 
pride  in  the  fine  blood  and  style  of  the  colt  until  it  got  to  making 
time  on  the  track  and  blue  ribbons  in  the  ring.  Then  the  young 
man  began  to  go  crazy,  borrow  money  on  his  farm  and  attend  all 
the  races.  The  man  that  loaned  the  money  got  the  farm.  The 
young  farmer  got  to  betting  and  doing  other  things  that  go  with 
it.  The  horse  was  sold  for  about  the  common  price  for  a  good 
horse,  and  the  young  farmer,  once  prosperous  on  his  own  farm, 
now  lives  with  his  wife  and  children  on  rented  land;  but  he  is  said 
to  have  cooled  off.  If  you  know  of  a  good  young  man  that  is 
starting  on  this  road,  read  this  to  him,  and. call  on  me  for  particu¬ 
lars,  and  he  can  get  them.  J.  c.  s. 

Pendleton,  S.  C. 

There’s  another  “  big  story”  with  the  bigness  rauged 
the  wrong  way.  Any  man  who  has  built  up  a  home 
by  earning  one  dime  to  put  on  another,  will  know  how 
easy  a  fast  horse  and  a  glass  of  beer  can  pull  it  dowTn 

G 

BREVITIES. 

Miss  Medium  Clover,  the  papers  all  say, 

Has  married  our  friend,  Mr.  Timothy  Hay. 

And  down  in  the  meadow,  with  prospect  so  bright, 

They’ve  started  housekeeping — of  course  it’s  all  right 
For  well-matured  people  to  make  their  own  plan, 

But,  careful  Miss  Clover,  you’ve  married  a  man 
Quite  grasping  by  nature — he’ll  crowd  you,  my  dear, 

Right  out  of  the  field  if  you  show  the  least  fear. 

For  two  or  three  years  he  will  work  you  and  then 
Your  work  will  be  over  while  he,  like  most  men 
Will  go  courting  ’round  for  another  fair  wife. 

Now  don’t  let  him  do  it  !  Hang  on  to  your  life  ! 

Make  up  to  John  Farmer  and  ask  him  to  fling 
A  few  of  your  seeds  on  the  sod  every  spring. 


Don’t  put  yourself  on  the  shelf. 

Felt  boots  are  one  size  too  small. 

Harden  yourself  digging  the  garden. 

Better  try  dieting  than  to  die  eating. 

We  need  “  scours  ”  in  the  dairy  room. 

B.  C.  Sears  on  the  milk  question — page  274. 

Name  any  country  where  wheat  growing  pays  to-day. 

What  is  “  scientific  feeding”  ?  The  study  of  cows  and  effect. 

Wool  boots  and  thick  .rubbers  make  a  sensible  foot  gear  for 
dairymen. 

“  Make  your  bed  and  then  lie  about  it.”  That  doesn’t  refer  to 
the  strawberry  bed. 

Don’t  poke  sticks  or  pins  in  your  ears.  That’s  the  sort  of  ear- 
rake  to  cause  ear  ache. 

Farmers  and  gardeners  near  cities  generally  speak  well  of 
Italians  as  farm  laborers. 

String  beans  are  becoming  very  popular  as  a  forcing  crop. 
They  grow  fast  and  sell  well. 

In  California  a  “  blanket  man”  is  a  tramp  laborer  who  goes 
from  place  to  place  with  no  real  home  but  his  blanket. 

If  you  let  24  hours  pass,  after  reading  this  paper,  without  start¬ 
ing  that  garden,  your  good  intentions  will  be  bankrupt. 

According  to  Prof.  Wing’s  figures,  page  263,  cheesemakers  in 
New  York  State  are  whey  off  as  regards  economy  of  butter  fats  ! 

This  is  what  an  honest  man  at  Venice  Center,  N.  Y.,  says:  “For 
myself,  I  would  say  that  I  am  years  in  arrears  for  benefits  gained 
through  The  R.  N.-Y.” 

In  this  country,  20,096  patents  for  inventions  pertaining  to  vehi¬ 
cles  have  been  allowed,  10,155  for  harvesters,  4,130  for  thrashing 
machines,  and  1,022  for  plows. 

A  piazza  around  the  house  is  fine  for  summer.  Have  it  fixed  so 
that  you  can  inclose  it  with  glass  in  winter,  and  you  will  save  fuel 
and  double  the  house  room  on  sunny  days. 

Your  tongue  is  the  hatcher  of  lots  of  disease;  your  mouth  and 
your  throat  are  the  nest.  Though  Nature  goes  pleading  to  you 
on  her  knees,  you  won’t  give  your  stomach  a  rest. 

The  picture  of  potato  leaf  injured  by  the  flea  beetle,  on  page  219, 
appealed  to  many  farmers.  Our  opinion  is  that  the  dry  Bordeaux 
Mixture  dusted  on  the  leaves  may  drive  off  the  beetle. 

How  do  you  think  the  baby  would  thrive  on  chunks  of  cheese 
instead  of  milk  ?  How  are  these  little  garden  plants  going  to  win 
you  a  prize  when  fed  with  great  chunks  of  hen  manure  ? 

We  hear  of  a  man  who  heard  his  wife  cough  all  winter  without 
losing  flesh  over  it.  One  morning  he  heard  the  hogs  coughing, 
and  how  he  did  worry  and  fret  until  he  found  a  remedy.  Wonder 
if  that  man  lives  near  you  ! 

Low  milk  prices  have  struck  British  dairymen.  In  Scotland,  for 
example,  two  cents  a  quart  is  offered  by  creamerymen.  The  effect 
of  this  is  to  change  the  breeds  and  character  of  the  cattle  on 
farms— from  Ayrsliires  to  Galloways. 

Last  year  we  told  our  readers  of  the  experiment  at  Ellerslie 
Stock  Farm  in  growing  ensilage  corn  on  worn-out  meadows  with 
the  use  of  fertilizer.  Over  1,800  tons  of  ensilage  were  grown  in 
this  way  in  spite  of  the  severe  drought ! 

There  are  two  sisters — call  them  O  and  Co — unto  whose  sins  you 
trace  most  of  your  woe.  They  regulate  the  damper  of  your  life 
and  keep  you  in  hot  water,  talk,  and  strife.  So  if  in  peace  your 
life  race  you  would  run — the  sins  of  0  miss  and  of  Co  miss — shun. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  a  weeder  will  render  the  use  of  a 
cultivator  unnecessary.  The  weeder  works  only  while  the  crop  is 
small.  The  advantages  are  that  it  does  light  and  rapid  work 
when  weeds  are  most  easily  killed.  The  cultivator’s  work  comes 
after  the  plants  grow  too  large  to  pass  through  the  weeder. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

Fortunately  for  that  part  of  the  West  where 
roug-h  feed  is  very  scarce,  and  all  feed  very  high  in 
price,  the  winter,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been  easy  on 
stock,  and  consequently  the  feed  has  held  out  unusu- 
ally  well.  Although  there  has  been  some  extremely 
cold  weather,  the  winter  has  been  dry.  Anxious  as 
everybody  is  to  have  rain,  so  that  the  ground  may  fill 
up  again,  still  a  dry  winter  is  very  comfortable,  and 
has  been  worth  much  to  the  farmers  on  account  of  the 
feed  saved. 

O 

A  man  connected  with  a  great  institution  of  learn- 
ing,  where  many  farm  boys  come  for  preparatory 
education,  recently  said  to  the  writer  :  “I  am  forced 
to  believe  that  our  country  district  schools  are  not 
what  they  used  to  be.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  boys 
who  come  here,  the  standard  of  education  is  lower  in 
these  schools  than  it  was  20  years  ago  when  I  attended 
one  of  them."  That  is  bad,  and  our  observation  leads 
us  to  say  that  there  is  much  truth  in  it.  Too  many 
farmers  have  been  patronizing  the  town  school  by 
moving  into  town,  or  sending  the  children  in  every 
day.  By  so  doing,  they  have  robbed  the  home  school 
by  reducing  the  attendance,  and  weakening  the  inter¬ 
est  in  it.  That  is  a  mistake.  If  it  be  continued,  the 
nation  will  suffer  for  it. 

0 

Well  authenticated  reports  come  from  Montana 
that  good  horses  are  being  slaughtered  to  feed  hogs. 
All  who  buy  and  sell  horses,  know  that  the  cheaper 
classes  of  animals  are  lower  in  price  than  ever  before. 
For  years,  men  on  the  Far  Western  plains  have  been 
breeding  large  numbers  of  blooded  horses  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  good  sales.  The  “slump”  in  horseflesh 
found  them  with  great  droves  of  unsalable  animals. 
They  were  “  horse  poor,”  and  some  of  them  conceived 
the  idea  of  using  horse  flesh  to  make  pork.  Great 
droves  of  horses  can  be  bought  at  less  than  $5  per 
head.  The  hides  bring  $1  each.  The  carcass  is  cut 
up  and  boiled.  The  hogs  thrive  on  this  boiled  meat 
and  pasture  or  hay,  and  make  solid  and  well-leaned 
pork.  If  European  people  will  eat  horse  flesh  with 
relish,  there  is  no  reason  why  American  hogs  should 
be  denied  the  privilege.  That  pork  is  all  right,  but 
think  of  the  condition  agriculture  is  in  when  well- 
bred  horses  can  find  no  nobler  end  than  that  of  serv¬ 
ing  as  hog-food  ! 

O 

Milkmen  often  say  that  their  business  need  not  fear 
competition  from  distant  points  because  milk  is  too 
short-lived  to  permit  long  shipments.  Improved 
methods  of  cooling  and  shipping,  have  changed  that 
somewhat,  and  now  milk  is  sent  to  New  York  and 


Philadelphia  from  points  where  Orange  County  dairy¬ 
men  formerly  never  dreamed  of  competition.  It  is 
the  same  way  in  England.  Whatever  might  happen 
to  English  agriculture,  farmers  were  told  that  the 
milk  trade  was  safe  to  them.  It  is  safe  no  longer. 
Foreign  milk  now  is  sold  in  the  London  market.  It 
is  said  that  500  gallons  arrive  each  day  from  points  in 
Germany,  (500  miles  away.  This  milk  is  frozen  shortly 
after  being  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  shipped  in  fast 
steamers  in  solid  chunks.  After  being  thawed  (some¬ 
times  even  heated  to  the  temperature  of  new  milk),  it 
is  sold  for  25  per  cent  less  than  a  fair  price  to  English 
milkmen.  Thisshows  what  is  coming,  and  what  milk 
producers  should  be  on  the  lookout  for.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible  to  prepare  an  artificial  substitute  for  milk — 
that  could  be  sold  for  it  as  readily  as  “  oleo  ”  is  sold 
for  butter. 

O 

Planters  all  over  the  South  are  talking  by  day  and 
dreaming  by  night,  about  the  low  price  of  cotton. 
Sensible  and  conservative  men  insist  that  the  acreage 
of  cotton  must  be  cut  down,  and  the  crop  thus  reduced. 
Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  favor  the  public  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  crop  of  any  man  who  refuses 
to  plant  less  than  he  did  last  year  !  We  can  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  Southern 
farmer  to  grow  some  cotton.  It  is  his  cash  crop,  and 
the  one  he  knows  most  about ;  but  is  it  not  time  he 
began  to  learn  about  other  products  in  view  of  the 
increased  competition  from  other  cotton  growing 
countries  ?  The  Arkansas  Experiment  Station  is  doing 
an  excellent  work  in  showing  how  cheaply  cattle  can 
be  fattened  on  the  natural  products  of  the  cotton 
States.  The  station  bought  rough  cattle  and  fed  them 
for  90  days  on  cow-pea  hay  and  whole  cotton  seed. 
This  experiment  showed  a  profit  of  over  $10.50  per 
head  over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  feed  and  the  orig¬ 
inal  cost  of  the  steers.  The  manure  was  left  to  pay 
the  cost  of  labor,  which  it  would  certainly  do.  The 
cow  pea  not  only  provides  good  hay,  but  it  is  a 
nitrogen -gatherer,  and  thus  leaves  the  soil  better  than 
before  it  grew.  It  is  the  ideal  plant  for  restoring 
worn-out  cotton  fields.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  cheaper  fattening  ration  than  cow-pea  hay  and 
cotton  seed  on  a  cotton  plantation.  Here  is  an  open¬ 
ing  for  Southern  farmers  that  promises  more  than 
any  attempt  to  restrict  the  acreage  of  cotton.  Why 
do  not  more  of  them  take  advantage  of  it  ?  Why  do 
not  thousands  of  Northern  farmers  grow  clover  ? 
Why  do  thousands  more  continue  to  grow  wheat, 
when  the  cost  of  producing  a  bushel  is  below  the  sell- 
ing  price  ?  A  recent  correspondent  calls  it  a  habit 
and  says  of  it  : 

It  is  a  practice  so  firmly  fixed  that  it  takes  impoverishment  of 
soil,  rust,  weevils,  chinch  bugs,  and  the  sheriff,  oftentimes,  to 
shake  them  out  of  it,  and  then  they  seek  a  new  field  of  operations 
nearby.  A  confirmed  victim  of  the  wheat  habit,  is  as  difficult  to 
cure  as  an  opium  fiend. 

There  is  more  truth  in  that  than  many  farmers  will 
like  to  admit. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Mr.  Wm.  Burch,  of  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  writes  the  Lawrence-Wil- 
liams  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  that  he  used  several  bottles  of  Caustic 
Balsam  with  good  results  in  every  instance.  It  is  an  excellent 
liniment  for  the  stable. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Chapman,  Box  800,  Peruville,  N.  Y.,  the  noted  potato 
grower  and  farmers’  institute  lecturer,  is  willing  to  stake  his 
reputation  on  the  Orphan  and  Dutton  potatoes.  The  Dutton  was 
the  heaviest  yielder  in  our  field  culture  of  four  leading  varieties 
last  year.  Mr.  Chapman  will  send  catalogues  on  application. 

Tuk  “Great  Success  Jr.”  potato  digger  is  cheap  and  effective.  It 
gets  down  under  the  potatoes  and  throws  them  on  to  fingers  which 
run  behind  and  shake  out  the  earth.  It  is  strong  and  simple — no 
cogs  and  contrivances  to  get  out  of  gear.  It  is  largely  used  by 
Southern  truckers  for  digging  early  potatoes.  Made  by  D.  Y.  Hal- 
lock  A  Son,  York,  Pa. 

That  “confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,”  is  one  of  the  best 
appreciated  proverbs,  and  any  article  that  has  the  confidence  of 
the  farmers,  as  has  Bradley’s  fertilizer,  must  for  a  long  term  of 
years  prove  itself  to  be  of  positive  worth  and  uniform  reliability. 
The  mere  fact  that,  for  more  than  a  generation,  thousands  of 
farmers  have  annually  used  these  fertilizers  on  every  variety  of 
farm  crops,  with  success,  speaks  volumes  in  praise  of  their  merits 
as  crop  growers.  With  hundreds  of  chemists  constantly  on  the 
watch  to  detect  inferior  goods,  and  thousands  of  farmers  watch¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  crops,  a  poor  fertilizer  never  could  stand  the 
test  of  time. 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  be  surprised  if  we  could  give 
them  a  fair  estimate  of  the  losses  sustained  each  year  through 
their  failure  to  paint  farm  implements,  buildings  and  fences.  The 
figures  would  surely  crowd  up  into  the  millions  of  dollars.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  saving  in  this  direction  could  be  made  to  pay 
a  large  percentage  of  the  farm  taxes.  There  is  less  excuse  for  this 
neglect  now  when  ready-mixed  paints  can  be  secured  so  easily. 
O.  W.  Ingersoll,  246  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  prepared 
a  little  book  on  this  question  that  is  valuable,  and  he  sends  it  free 
on  application,  as  he  is  a  manufacturer  of  mixed  paints  and 
makes  his  sales  to  farmers  direct. 

Tiie  Standard  fence  seems  to  contain  features  that  commend  it 
for  general  use.  It  is  simple  to  build,  and  cheap.  Posts  need  not 
be  set  closer  than  two  rods  on  level  ground,  as  pickets  every  eight 
or  ten  feet  take  their  places.  The  pickets  prevent  the  fence  from 
getting  out  of  shape  when  horses  lean  against  it,  and  the  wires 
from  being  broken  by  snow  banks  or  other  disturbing  influences. 
The  wires  play  freely  through  the  staples  on  the  posts.  This  gives 
a  very  elastic  fence,  and  the  construction  permits  the  wire  strands 
to  be  tightened  separately.  A  very  simple  and  clever  machine 
sold  by  the  Standard  Wire  Fence  Co.,  of  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
weaves  in  cross  wires  rapidly,  two  at  a  time,  and  is  adjustable  so 
as  to  place  them  almost  any  distance  apart.  The  company  will 
send  pamphlet  on  application. 

The  talks  about  potash  in  Primer  Science,  ought  to  interest 
readers  in  learning  more  about  that  substance.  As  we  have 
stated,  the  potash  used  in  fertilizers  nowadays,  comes  from 
Germany.  The  German  Kali  Works,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
have  charge  of  this  product  and,  in  order  to  show  farmers  what 
this  potash  will  do  as  a  fertilizer  and  where  it  comes  from,  they 
have  issued  a  pamphlet  called  Farmer’s  Guide.  This  gives  in  a 
readable  form  just  what  farmers  want.  Here  are  tables  showing 
what  crops  take  from  the  soil  and  what  various  fertilizing  sub¬ 
stances  contain,  as  well  as  what  growing  crops  require.  Here 
too,  are  records  of  some  remarkable  fertilizer  experiments.  It 
is  an  interesting  book,  and  will  tell  you  a  good  deal  about  potash 
We  advise  you  to  send  and  get  it. 


Four  Choice  Novelties  Surplus  FruitTrees  and  Plants 


lor  a  limited  time  we  will  send  by  mail,  postpaid,  the  following-  choice  novelties  : 
1  ELASAGNUS  LONGIPES,  the  new  Japanese  Ornamental  Fruit-bearing  Shrub. 

Regular  price,  50  cts. 

1  WICHURAIANA,  the  beautiful  Japanese  Trailing  Rose.  Regular  price,  50  cts. 
1  CLOTHILDE  SOUPERT,  the  charming  Ever-blooming  Bedding  Rose. 

Regular  price,  50  cts. 

1  CRIMSON  RAMBLER,  the  wonderful  New  Crimson  Japanese  Rose. 

“  ,500  blooms  on  one  shoot.’  Regular  price,  35  cts. 

The  four  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  SSI. 25. 

Catalogue,  containing  descriptions  of  the  above,  mailed  free. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Raspberry  Plants-  Asparagus  Roots. 


Immense  stock  of  very  fine  plants  at  low  prices— 
Palmer,  Gregg  and  Hilborn.  Also  a  full  line  of 
Strawberry  Plants. 

W.  W.  FARNSWORTH,  Waterville,  Ohio. 


20,000  Asparagus  Roots  for  sale.  Barr’s  Mammoth, 
one  year  old,  as  large  as  two-year  old  plants. 

*2  per  1.000.  Address 

CLARENCE  W.  HAZEL,  Cheswold,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


We  have  a  surplus  of  small  fruits,  plants  and  trees,  strictly  first-class,  of  sizes  named,  upon  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  make  prices,  should  you  be  in  need  of  the  varieties  named.  Small  fruits  will  be  boxed  free 
of  charge.  Boxing  will  be  charged  for  all  trees. 

Our  surplus  stock  at  present  is  as  follows:  Black  Tartarian.  Windsor,  Early  Richmond  and  Montmorenev 
cherries  and  standard  Idaho  and  Bartlett  pears,  all  in  both  large  and  medium  sizes.  Dwarf  pears  la  reel  v 
Duchess  and  Bartlett,  in  first,  second  and  third  sizes.  Abundance,  Moore's  Arctic  and  Pond’s  Seedline  plums 
in  first,  second  and  third  sizes.  Crawford  peach,  large  size.  Elberta  peach,  first,  second  and  third  sizes 


In  small  fruits  we  have  the  following  surplus:  Gooseberrles-Lancashire  Lad,  also  Industry  ltlaeir 
berries:  Snyder  and  Kittatinny.  Raspberries— Cuthbert,  Golden  Queen.  Gregg,  Royal  Church  Shaffer  »n,i 
Souhegan  (or  Tyler).  Currants— Fay’s  No.  1  and  No.  2,  Victoria  two-year  No.  1.  ’  e  anU 

We  have  a  surplus  of  two-year  hardy  roses,  including  the  following  varieties  on  their  own  roots-  Haiti 
™°re  Belle.  General  Jaqueminot,  La  Heine,  Madam  Plantier,  Paul  Neyron,  Coquette  des  Alps,  John  Hopper 
M.  1 .  Wilder,  Coquette  des  Blanche,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  and  Magna  Charta.  1  *  ur’ 

Should  you  have  any  use  for  the  above  stock,  kindly  return  this  with  the  varieties  underscored  whieh  vm, 
are  desirous  to  receive  prices  on.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  a  large  stock  of  almost  evervthini/  loth,, 
fruit  tree  or  plant  line,  on  which  we  can  give  satisfactory  prices.  Send  for  our  free  catalogue.  * 

PLANT  TREES  IN  APRIL  AND  MAY.— Our  packing  is  just  commencing.  Every  tree  and  plant  is  dor¬ 
mant,  owing  to  late  spring.  We  receive  thousands  of  orders  in  April  and  May.  One  million  trees  and  nl«ni« 
to  select  from.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  send  in  the  orders  up  to  May  1,  but  the  sooner  the  better.  P 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


“  Are  the  most  economical  to  use.” 

—  New  England  Homestead. 


Are  perfect  plant  food  for  all  soils  and  crops.” 

—  Connecticut  Earmer. 


Are  exclusively  manufactured  by 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO 


Are  endorsed  by  thousands  o/  farmers.” 

—  American  Cultivator. 


Boston,  Mass. 


THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  FAMILY. 


WHAT  MAY  BK  HONE  TO  SUPPLY  THE  DOC¬ 
TOR’S  PLACE. 

ON  the  farm,  often  many  miles  from 
a  reliable  physician,  what  can  be 
more  necessary  than  that  some  one  in 
the  family  should  have  a  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  use  of  common  remedies,  and 
the  nursing  of  common  diseases  ?  And 
the  more  that  person  knows,  the  better, 
for  diseases  in  farmers’  families,  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  are  sometimes  vei’y  uncom¬ 
mon,  and  unless  immediately  recog’nized 
as  such,  and  a  competent  physician 
called,  the  result  may  be  serious  and  a 
subject  for  life-long  regret.  Some  people 
say,  “I  never  know  what  to  do  when  any 
one  is  sick.”  Do  not  be  one  of  that  class, 
but  try  to  be  ready  to  do  your  best  in 
any  emergency,  wherever  you  may  be 
placed. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  trained 
nurse  was  an  unheard-of  luxury,  in  case 
of  severe  illness,  in  the  country,  or  small 
towns  ;  now  we  often  hear  of  her  employ¬ 
ment,  and  nearly  every  time  the  patient 
recovers  and  the  nurse  gets  quite  as 
much  praise  as  the  doctor.  But  for  most 
cases,  the  wife  and  mother  must  depend 
on  her  own  skill,  be  it  much  or  little, 
and  thankful  is  she  if  she  feels  that  it  in 
any  wise  equals  the  demands  made  upon 
it.  Then  we  often  hear  her  tell  the 
doctor  what  a  good  nurse  her  husband 
is,  and  how  handy  he  is  with  the  child¬ 
ren  when  they  are  sick. 

Have  Medicine  On  Hand. 

Simple  remedies,  where  used  in  time, 
often  accomplish  wonderful  results,  and 
save  much  suffering,  to  say  nothing  of 
large  doctor  bills.  These  should  always 
be  kept  in  the  house.  Remedies  for 
fever,  indigestion  and  coughs,  also  tonics, 
all  carefully  prepared  prescriptions  from 
a  competent  physician,  ready  to  the  hand 
of  one  who  can  safely  use  them  in  time 
of  need,  have  often  been  of  untold  value. 
They  should  be  plainly  marked  with  full 
directions,  and  placed  where  no  inquisi¬ 
tive  child  will  sample  them,  as  some  of 
them  may  be  deadly  poisons.  But  the 
absence  of  these  prepared  remedies,  is 
no  excuse  for  not  doing  anything  in  case 
of  illness  until  the  doctor  comes,  for 
many  things  which  may  easily  be  col¬ 
lected,  should  always  be  found  in  the 
farmhouse. 

Bloodroot  dried,  and  chewed  in  very 
small  quantities,  is  excellent  for  coughs. 
Catnip  and  hops  are  very  useful  in  in¬ 
somnia,  neuralgia,  nervous  headache, 
etc.,  the  former  to  be  drank  as  a  tea,  the 
latter  in  local  applications  of  the  tea  or 
steamed  herbs.  Peppermint  should  be 
purchased  as  an  oil,  as  the  quality  is 
better,  the  quantity  needed  less,  and  the 
alcohol  left  out.  Ammonia  is  very  use¬ 
ful,  and  the  mustard  box  should  never 
be  allowed  to  get  empty.  These  are  a 
few  of  the  things  that  may  be  used,  until, 
if  necessary,  we  can  get  something  better. 

In  case  of  severe  chills  and  cold  ex¬ 
tremities,  a  foot  bath  of  hot  water  with 
mustard  thrown  in,  will  often  ward  off 
pneumonia.  If  it  is  desired  to  produce 
perspiration,  the  patient  may  then  be 
tucked  into  a  warm  bed  with  hot  water 
bags,  or  bottles,  whichever  are  con¬ 
venient.  In  case  pneumonia  develops, 
the  inustaM  is  invaluable  to  apply 
locally,  either  stirred  with  hot  water,  or 
mixed  with  a  thin  spreading  of  lard.  For 
nausea,  which  occurs  in  many  severe 
cases,  mustard  applied  on  the  stomach 
and  in  the  foot  bath,  has  relieved  wrhen 
physicians’  remedies  could  not  be  re¬ 
tained.  Stiff  neck,  neuralgia  and  the 
pains  that  accompany  influenza,  will  all 
yield  to  it  if  it  be  faithfully  applied. 

Right  Use  of  Knowledge. 

Children  are  taught  physiology  in 
school,  and  after  good  daily  recitations, 
and  a  fine  examination  passed  as  a  finish, 


we  are  amazed  to  see  how  little  of  this 
knowledge  they  apply  to  their  bodies. 
They  wish  to  keep  good,  white  teeth, 
but  sometimes  forget  to  clean  them,  do 
not  eat  the  foods  that  build  bone,  and 
indulge  in  much  candy.  They  want 
strong,  bright  eyes,  but  the  girls  like  to 
wear  veils,  and  are  so  careless  about  the 
light  on  their  books  while  reading,  and 
the  boys  contract  catarrh,  and  do  not 
know  what  ails  their  eyes  until  they 
have  consulted  an  oculist.  They  desire 
clear,  beautiful  complexions,  but  are 
careless  about  ventilation,  diet  and  other 
aids. 

Here  is  another  great  responsibility 
that  rests  on  parents,  not  only  to  care 
for  the  children  until  they  are  old  enough 
to  think  to  care  for  themselves,  but  to 
teach  them  how  to  apply  what  they 
learn,  to  take  lessons  from  everyday  ex¬ 
periences,  and  not  to  neglect  little  ail¬ 
ments,  because  they  are  little,  until  they 
are  so  serious  as  to  produce  great  suffer¬ 
ing  and  sometimes  are  beyond  help. 
Parents,  better  than  anyone  else,  should 
know  the  hereditary  tendencies  which 
their  children  have  to  contend  with,  and 
should  strive  to  build  up  what  is  lacking 
in  them.  When  the  time  comes  that  the 
family  is  as  carefully  looked  after  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  “  balanced  ration,”  which 
The  II.  N.-Y.  tells  of,  exercise,  etc.,  as 
the  fancy  stock  which  the  farmer  owns 


and  more  acceded  that  book  learning  is 
not  the  best  or  only  education.  The  city- 
bred  boy,  quite  likely,  has  not  the  physi¬ 
cal  strength  of  the  country  boy.  Physical 
strength  means  ability  to  apply  one’s 
self  to  study,  and  the  country  boy  will 
stand  just  as  good  a  chance  at  college  as 
the  city  boy,  because  he  has  an  active, 
healthy  mind  in  a  healthier  body.  But 
the  lack  of  a  college  education  is  no  more 
common  in  the  country  boys  than  in  city 
boys. 

Now  that  he  has  arrived  at  manhood, 
has  the  farmer’s  son  an  equal  chance, 
equal  opportunies  for  making  a  home 
for  himself  and  his  family  to  be  ?  If  he 
is  suited  to  farm  work,  if  he  likes  it  and 
has  not  the  talents  that  lead  him  else¬ 
where,  let  him  stay  on  the  farm  and  be 
content. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  this  idea  that 
farmers’  sons  are  not  refined.  True, 
some  are  not;  but  there  are  certainly 
just  as  many  refined  men  in  proportion  in 
the  country  as  in  the  city.  Not  every 
man  can  go  to  the  city  and  make  himself 
a  financial  king ;  not  every  man  has 
talents  for  oratory,  for  mathematics,  for 
mercantile  life,  etc.  For  the  man  who 
must  depend  for  his  subsistence  upon 
his  exertions  as  a  day  laborer,  the 
country  is  far  preferable  as  a  place  of 
residence.  If  the  country-born  boy  has 
talents  that  lead  him  to  a  different  field 


A  FANCY  BASKET.  Fig.  84. 


is  to-day,  there  will  be  more  comfort  and 
happiness  for  other  people,  and  less 
business  for  the  doctor  and  nurse. 

CLARA  T.  SISSON. 

THE  COUNTRY  BOY’S  ADVANTAGES. 

How  may  farmers’  sons  nearing  marriageable 
age,  be  made  to  feel  that  their  position  is 
equal  to  that  of  other  occupations,  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  advantages  of  farm  life  ? 

IIE  idea  of  equality  seems  prepos¬ 
terous  to  me,  when  I  think  of  the 
different  people  I  have  known  in  my  life, 
of  their  actual  inequality  in  mind,  in 
physique,  in  education,  in  spirit.  One 
would  never  for  a  moment  think  of  call¬ 
ing  an  idiot  equal  to  a  man  of  well-bal¬ 
anced  intellect  and  high  culture. 

If  two  boys  are  born  into  the  world, 
one  in  the  city,  the  other  in  the  country, 
both  of  commonplace  parents,  cominonly^ 
educated,  commonly  refined,  commonly 
healthy,  and  in  common  financial  circum¬ 
stances,  the  country-born  boy  stands  a 
much  better  chance  of  growing  up  to  a 
strong,  healthy,  well-developed  man¬ 
hood,  than  does  the  city  youth.  The 
country  boy  has  all  Nature  for  a  teacher, 
and  he  also  has  excellent  teachers  be- 


of  work,  then  let  him  do  that  work  ;  but 
if  his  abilities  are  such  that  he  can  be 
content  to  settle  down  on  a  farm,  there 
are  few  lives  pleasanter  than  that  of  the 
farmer.  There  are  a  great  many  ad¬ 
vantages  in  country  life,  and  it  is  a  free 
and  independent  one,  one  to  be  desired 
above  all  common  lives  in  the  city.  It 
may  not  be  a  broad  road  to  wealth,  but 
the  average  American  citizen  is  not 
wealthy.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
hard  work,  but  there  is  hard  work  every¬ 
where  where  there  is  work  of  any  kind 
worth  doing  ;  and  sometimes  it  seems  as 
though  the  people  who  are  wealthy,  and 
who  appear  neither  “  to  toil  nor  spin,” 
labor  the  hardest  of  all,  for  he  who  seeks 
pleasure  will  find  his  quest  a  sorry  and 
laborious  one. 

The  city  clerkships  seem  to  be  very 
much  desired  by  a  certain  class  of  young 
men,  but  if  our  boys  could  only  know  it, 
they  would  be  much  happier,  and  much 
better  off  in  the  country.  The  life  of  a 
clerk  is  not  an  easy  one,  the  wages  are 
not  large,  and  the  expenses  of  city  living 
are  much  greater  than  those  in  the 
country.  Dollars  are  small  enough  in 
the  country,  but  their  size  perceptibly 


decreases  when  they  must  be  made  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  living,  even  in  a 
humble  way  in  the  city. 

Another  point  not  to  be  overlooked. 
The  man  in  the  country,  who  is  a  man, 
is  looked  up  to,  is  equal  to  any  of  his 
contemporaries  ;  he  has  real  friends,  real 
companionship,  while  the  city  man  has 
no  neighbors,  or  very  few.  The  man 
who  in  the  country,  would  seem  a  bright 
and  shining  light  in  the  city  would  be  a 
cipher.  It  is  a  hackneyed  idea  that  the 
world  needs  the  farmer,  but  it  is  a  funda 
mental  truth;  and  the  crying  need  of  our 
Nation  to-day  is  for  intelligent  men  on 
the  farm — men  who  can  understand  the 
financial  conditions  of  the  country,  and 
work  some  deeply  needed  reforms.  Be 
not  con  tent  with  being  “equal,”  be  super¬ 
ior,  ye  noble  sons  of  a  noble  race  of  men, 
ye  tillers  of  the  soil,  ye  feeders  of  the 
world,  be  strong,  be  true,  and  more  than 
all  be  men  !  rose  seei.ye-miller. 

WHAT  A  BOY  THINKS. 

I  A  BOY  of  17,  would  like  to  say  a  lit- 
?  tie  something  regarding  Florence 
Brown's  manner  of  disposing  of  the 
beau  question.  I  agree  with  her  in 
thinking  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
go  home  a  little  earlier  ;  but  there  are 
few  girls,  when  out  at  some  social  gath¬ 
ering  with  a  young  man,  who  have  cour¬ 
age  enough  to  go  home  ;  and  I  don’t 
blame  them  for  a  lack  of  it.  The  boys 
generally  have  charge  of  the  time  for 
breaking  up  ;  but  they  don’t  go  earlier, 
because  some  have  just  a  slight  fear 
(which  they  would  not  admit)  of  being 
thought  sleepy  by  the  girls,  if  they  pro¬ 
pose  going  home  earlier  than  usual. 

While  at  a  small  party  a  few  evenings 
ago,  I  heard  a  young  person  remark  to  a 
friend  that,  “  Mamma  told  me  to  be  home 
by  11,  but  I  don’t  believe  I  shall  be.”  It 
was  then  past  1  o’clock.  That  mother’s 
words  were  worse  than  thrown  away. 

Miss  Brown  says  that  no  true  mother’s 
son  would  boast  of  “  taking  liberties.” 
Perhaps  not,  but  50  per  cent  of  those 
sons  would  tell  of  it,  as  a  secret,  to  their 
nearest  and  dearest  friends.  I  should 
say,  however,  that  boys  who  have  so 
little  honor,  are  heartilydespised  by  those 
of  their  companions  blessed  with  any 
common  sense  or,  I  might  say,  chivalry. 
The  girls  and  boys  here  are  generally 
friends  and  good  comrades,  but  there  is 
always  between  them  a  bashfulness  and 
distrust,  caused  by  continual  teasing 
about  beaux,  etc.,  by  their  elders,  a.  s. 

A  FANCY  BASKET. 

A  STANDING  work  basket  is  such  a 
comfort  when  one  sits  down  to 
mend  or  sew.  First  of  all,  because  it  is 
more  capacious  than  the  ordinary  little 
basket.  Then  it  is  such  an  independent 
sort  of  an  institution,  being  able  to  stand 
alone,  that  it  quite  relieves  its  owner  of 
the  many  little  attentions  she  must  be¬ 
stow  on  the  unpretentious  small  basket. 
A  very  convenient  and  attractive  basket 
may  be  made  at  home,  using  two  peach 
baskets  as  shown  at  Fig.  84.  The  lower 
one  may  be  left  unfinished  inside,  merely 
serving  as  a  support.  The  upper  one 
should  be  lined  inside,  and  furnished 
with  numerous  pockets  and  a  cushion 
or  two  for  needles  and  pins.  Cover  the 
outside  with  pretty  cretonne  or  silko- 


sides,  for  parents  in  these  days  generally 


recognize  their  responsibility,  are  ambi¬ 
tious,  and  labor  to  educate  the  children 
entrusted  to  their  care,  and  give  them 
the  advantages  they  had  not  when  they 
-were  young.  The  city-bred  boy  will  have 
better  educational  advantages  in  the 
graded  school  always  well  organized  in 
the  city.  [?  Eds.]  But  what  the  city  boy 
gains  from  books,  the  country  boy  will 
gain  from  Nature,  a  knowledge  equally 
fitting  and  helpful.  It  is  becoming  more 
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line,  putting  a  band  and  bow  where  the 
two  baskets  meet.  The  top  is  made  of  a 
long,  straight  piece  of  the  right  width 
to  gather  up  in  the  center  with  a  draw¬ 
string,  the  other  edge  being  fastened 
under  the  upper  frill.  The  drawstring 
should  be  long  enough  to  let  all  the  full¬ 
ness  out,  so  that  the  top  may  be  turned 
down  on  the  outside  when  the  basket  is 
in  use. 

CONFIDENCE  IN  EACH  OTHER. 

NE  word  in  the  English  language 
should  be  used  more  often  in  the 
home  circle  than  it  is.  That  little  word 
is,  trust.  Two  mothers  were  talking 
together  one  day.  Said  Mrs  S  to  Mrs.  B, 
‘  ‘  I  don't  see  how  you  can  trust  your 
girls  away  from  home  alone,  so  much.  I 
should  think  that  you  would  be  worried 
about  them.” 

“Oh,  no,”  Mrs.  B,  replied,  “  I  never 
think  of  such  a  thing  !  I  trust  my  girls. 
It  is  my  honest  opinion  that  children 
who  are  not  trusted  never  amount  to 
much.” 

That  little  sentence,  “  I  trust  you,  son!” 
or  “I  trust  you,  my  daughter,”  has  kept 
many  a  boy  or  girl  from  the  downward 
path  ;  neither  should  the  word  be  used 
only  in  connection  with  our  children.  “  I 
trust  you,  dear  !”  to  husband  or  wife, 
will  encourage,  cheer  and  spur  him  on 
the  whole  day  long  to  better  action  and 
a  closer  attention  to  duty.  Children 
should  early  learn  to  trust  father  and 
mother,  and  should  ever  have  before 
them  that  living  example  of  father  and 
mother  trusting  each  other.  Children 
who  are  ever  closely  watched  and 
guarded,  who  are  continually  being  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  their  motives  and  actions, 
who  are  forever  being  doubted,  are  sure 
to  grow  up  deceitful. 

A  little  girl  once  said  to  me,  “  I  would 
hurry  faster  with  my  work,  but  the  more 
I  do,  the  more  auntie  expects  of  me.  She 
watches  every  motion  I  make,  and  she  is 
continually  saying,  ‘  Now,  Clara,  do 
hurry  !’  and  ‘Clara,  how  slow  you  are  !’ 
If  she  would  trust  me  more  and  watch 
me  less,  she  would  find  that  I  would  do 
better.  Why,  she  will  let  me  have  only 
only  one  small  teaspoonful  of  sugar  in 
my  coffee,  and  only  one  cookie.  I  am 
bound  to  have  what  I  want,  so  I  put  an¬ 
other  spoonful  of  sugar  in  my  cup  when 
I  am  setting  the  table,  and  I  eat  two  or 
three  cookies  in  the  pantry.”  Too  much 
watching  had  made  her  deceitful, 

MABEL  H.  MONSEY. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6324.  Ladies'  Home  Gown. 

The  loose-fitting  fronts  and  back  in 
Watteau  design,  are  made  over  fitted 
linings.  The  girdle  and  fitted  lining 
may  be  omitted  if  a  loose  adjustment  is 
preferred.  Pattern  6324  is  cut  in  six 
sizes,  viz.:  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS 

The  Weary  Maiden. — Recently,  while 
a  guest  in  a  family,  I  was  amused  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  mother  treated  her 
two  grown-up  daughters.  The  first  even¬ 
ing  after  my  arrival,  I  heard  Mrs.  B  say 
to  the  younger  of  her  girls,  “  Maggie, 
are  you  too  tired  to  go  down  cellar  and 
get  a  little  butter  ?”  The  great,  strong 
18-year-old  replied  that,  although  she 
was  “very  tired”  she  could  go.  And 
what  had  she  done  to  make  her  tired  ? 
She  had  dusted  one  small  room,  made 
two  beds,  and  dried  the  dinner  dishes. 
That  was  all.  Her  mother  had  so  fre¬ 
quently  cautioned  her  against  over¬ 
exertion,  that  the  very  thought  of  work 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 

while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.—  Adv. 


tired  her.  In  fact,  she  had  an  idea  that 
she  had  to  work  “  awfully  hard.” 

How  much  better  to  educate  our  daugh¬ 
ters  to  make  light  of  their  work,  than  to 
cause  them  to  think  they  are  all  tired 
out.  How  much  pleasanter  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  a  cheei*y  girl  who  goes  about 
her  household  duties  singing  than  that 
of  the  weary  maiden  who  is  “  just  ready 
to  drop.”  The  tired  girl  tires  every  one 
with  whom  she  comes  m  contact,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  her  weariness  is 
more  imaginary  than  the  result  of  bodily 
exertion.  .jean  burton. 

The  Morning  Meal.— In  looking  over 
a  very  old  R.  N.-Y.,  I  found  this  para¬ 
graph  :  “  It  is  difficult  to  provide  a 

change  for  breakfast  where  a  hearty  meal 
is  required.  In  too  many  cases,  the  meal 
consists  of  fried  meats  and  vegetables  ; 
fried  pork,  fried  sausage  and — crowning 
horror — fried  beefsteak.”  Now,  why 
there  should  be  anything  particularly 
horrid  about  a  fried  beefsteak,  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  It  is  not  my  favorite 
method  of  cooking  it,  but  I  have  eaten  it 
when  it  was  very  good,  indeed.  If  the 
family  like  it  fried,  why  not  cook  it 
that  way  instead  of  broiling  it  over  coals? 
Even  broiled  meat  is  not  easily  masti¬ 
cated.  Of  all  meats,  it  seems  to  me  that 
beef  is  the  most  difficult  to  cook  satisfac¬ 
torily.  There  is  so  much  of  it  that  is 
as  tough  as  a  five-year-old  spring  chicken. 

A  little  farther  on  in  the  same  article 
we  are  told  that  “  there  should  always 
be  some  cereal,  rolled  oats,  crushed 
wheat,  oatmeal,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  for  breakfast.  There  is  no  excuse 
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for  omitting  this  where  milk  should  be 
plentiful.”  Mush  of  all  sorts  is  good  for 
those  who  like  it.  But  suppose  that  not 
a  member  of  the  family  will  taste  of  it,  as 
is  frequently  the  case.  Must  it  be  placed 
upon  the  table  for  ornament  ?  Most 
housewives  cater  to  the  taste  of  their 
families.  Writers  may  suggest  many 
good  things  for  the  table,  and  are  often 
a  real  help  when  telling  how  things  may 
be  done  ;  but  they  should  never  be  arbi¬ 
trary.  MAY  MAPLE. 

[We  must  not  forget  that  the  house¬ 
wife  can  mold  the  tastes  of  her  family 
if  she  begins  early.  To  provide  whole¬ 
some  and  nourishing  food,  is  a  more 
worthy  ambition  than  to  cater  to  mis¬ 
guided  tastes.  The  rules  of  health  and 
hyg-iene  are  necessarily  arbitrary.  Eds.] 

Mistress  of  What  ? — A  woman  should 
certainly  be  mistress  of  her  own  home, 
but  now  and  then  we  find  one  who  does 
not  claim  so  much  as  her  hearthstone  as 
her  sphere.  The  New  York  Ledger  re¬ 
lates  an  incident  which  illustrates  this  : 
“  I  read  a  little  story  the  other  day  that 
amused  me,”  said  a  wide-awake  little 
woman  who  is  always  seeing  the  amus¬ 
ing  side  of  things.  “  It  was  a  story 
about  a  young  couple  who  were  about  to 
be  married.  The  little  cottage — one  of 
the  sort  described  in  old-time  novels — 
was  almost  ready  for  its  occupants.  One 
day  Peter  saw  a  sideboard  in  one  of  the 
shops  that  pleased  him,  and  he  bought  it 
and  sent  it  up  to  the  new  dwelling  before 


mentioned.  Then  he  sent  around  for 
Katie  to  go  with  him  to  look  at  the  new 
possession.  By  the  time  she  got  there, 
he  had  located  the  sideboard  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  place  that  suited  him.  She 
thought  it  would  look  better  somewhere 
else.  Then  they  quarreled  and  broke 
the  engagement.  A  long  time  afterward 
they  saw  the  error  of  their  ways  and 
made  up,  and  when  once  again  Katie 
went  into  the  new  house,  she  raised  her 
dewy  eyes  to  those  of  her  companion  and 
said  :  ‘  Put  the  sideboard  wherever  you 
please,  dear.  It  doesn’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  to  me.’  There  was  no  moral 
addendum  tacked  on  to  this  little  narra¬ 
tive,  though  there  might  have  been  one, 
and  a  very  good  one  ;  but  the  story  was 
not  written  for  that  side  of  the  house. 
When  a  woman  marries  and  settles  her¬ 
self  as  mistress  of  her  future  home,  she 
ought  to  be  given  complete  control  of 
the  interior  of  the  dwelling.  If  she  sees 
any  reason  why  a  certain  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  would  be  more  convenient  if  put  in 
one  place  than  in  another,  it  should  be 
her  privilege  to  have  it  there.  Instead 
of  this,  a  great  many  men  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  look  after  every  petty  detail  of 
household  matters,  and  dictate  where 
things  should  be  put  and  how  they  shall 
be  managed.” 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Youker. 


Waterproof: 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil,  if  freely  applied. 
Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store, 
25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book 
“How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather,”  and 
swob,  both  free  ;  use  enough  to  find  out ; 
if  you  don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back 
and  get  the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere  —  handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ask 
us  to 

mail  you  the 

Overman 


catalogue — sent 
free.  Hand¬ 
some  embossed 
cover  and  color¬ 
ed  illustrations. 
No  carriages  as 
good  ever  made 
for  the  money. 
They  are  sold  at 
low  prices  at  our 
risk  under  this 

Guariintee. 

If  Overman  goods  are  not  exactly  as  we  represent,  send 
them  back  and  we  will  pay  freight  BOTH  WAYS,  and  return 
your  money.  If  there  is  any  risk  It  is  ours  —  but  there  is  no 
risk,  for  every  vehicle  is  better  than  we  promise. 

For  sail  by  good  dealers.  Buy  no  other. 

OVERMAN  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


b«i sgy> 


Road-wagon,  $j$. 

Phaeton ,  $87.50. 

Carriage,  $95 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


W.  B.  P*iTT,  Sec’ll. 


but  sell  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  wholesale  prices. 
Ship  anywhere  for  examina¬ 
tion  before  sale  Everything 
warranted.  ICO  styles  of 
Carriages,  DO  styles  of 
1 1  urn  ohm. Saddles, Fly  Nets, 
etc.  Send  4c.  in  stamps,  post¬ 
age  on  112  page  catalogue 
Elkhart  Currlage  and 
Harness  Mftr  Co.,  Elkhart,  lad. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  our  machine  In  the  locality  where 
they  live.  We  furnish  the  work  and 
show  you  how  to  set  a  SINCER 

S65.QO Sewing  Machine 

ABSOLUTELYTrS 

rnrr  you  can  live  at  home  and 
r  ntt.mako  ten  times  ordinary 


Wiinuvv 


wages.  We  have  machines  rang- 
Mng  In  price  from  $8.98  up.  We  are 
the  only  Manufacturers  selling 
In  this  way.  We  ship  the  machines  on  80  days  trial 
withontonecentln  advance.  Don’tfail  to  write  today. 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

23  North  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  Singer  Sewing  I 

=  MACHINES  • 

was  the  only  machine  that  received  the  3 
World’*  Fair  Medal  and  this  very  make  t 
we  offer  at  the  never  hoard  of  priced  17  I 
f  $20  buys  the  highest  grade,  modern^  If,  { 
style  machine  in  tho  world.  Wo  give  a  8 
Kesrlstered  Ortlflcaf  e  of  Warranty  for  10  ^ 
|  Years  on  all  our  machines.  Frelrht  paid.  Send  for  catalogue  S 
!  to-day.  CIIAS.  ItAISK.Il  MFG.CO  02-04  nybourn  Atc. Chicago.  3 

©O0GGO0OO 

and  all  similar  complaints  absolutely  cured.  Weart’s 
Dyspepsia  Compound  is  guaranteed.  Cures  oo  cases  out 
of  a  zoo.  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  SENT  FREE. 

E.  W.  WKAKT  4 &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


BUY  A  MICHIGAN  FARM 

One  of  the  very  best  Farming  States. 

An  80-Acre  Farm,  “o.m 

Huron  County,  is  offered  at  #:{<>  PER  ACRE,  upon 
very  favorable  terms. 

For  full  particulars  write  at  once  to 

H  B.  POW ELL,  Woodstock,  Vermont. 


Valuable  Residential  Property,  convenient  to  R.  II. 

<»80  acres.  Salubrious  climate.  Shooting  good. 
Corresnondence  solicited.  L.  R.  4.  McFarland’s,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  FARM?  for SttIe- Also Claremont vil- 
ViriUllilM  I  MniflOlagc  lots.  Beautiful  James 
ltiver  country.  Mild  climate.  Northern  colony.  Free 
circular.  Citizens  Land  B.  L.  &  D.  Co.  Claremont.  Va. 


25=cent  Binder. 

We  have  been  looking  for  years  for  a 
cheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  The 
Rural,  so  that  the  paper  could  be  kept 
clean  and  preserved  for  years.  Now  we 
have  it ;  we  can  send  it,  postpaid,  for 
25  cents,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub¬ 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  preserve  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  ordinary  binder  is  too  expensive. 
This  one  is  so  cheap,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  serviceable,  that  we  think  al¬ 
most  every  reader  will  want  one.  Address 
The  Rural  New-Yokker,  New  York. 


Money-Saving 

OF  ^ 

BUGGIES,  CARRIAGES,  SPRING  WAGONS  &  HARNESS 

mailed  to  cash  buyers,  on  application.  Reliable  goods,  fully  war¬ 
ranted,  at  wholesale  factory  prices,  without  the  middleman’s  exor¬ 
bitant  profit.  We  belong  to  no  “  pool  ”  or  “  trust,”  or  other  combina¬ 
tion  to  advance  prices. 

Will  sell  you  one  Buggy  or  one  Set  ofllarnem  at  name  rates 

Warranted  Two  Years 


and  Freight  Charges  paid  on  shipments  to  certain  localities 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


and  Bicycles,  at  factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40 

cent  saved.  ^ - J - ■  J  .....  .  - 

Fair. 


■,  »■,  raciory  a-nccs.  worn  guaranteed  and  zo  to  40  per 
Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World’s 
Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  It  shows 


"A"  tirade,  Hi. 

Write  to-day. 


“h"  tirada.  *67.50. 
Write  to-daj. 


DISSTON’S 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 
Send  for  Hand  Book,  mailed  free 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOUrS 

with  “  DISSTON  ”  on  it.  It  will  hold 
the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  with¬ 
out  filing  than  other  saws,  thereby 
saving  in  labor  and  cost  of  files.  They 
are  made  of  the  best  quality  crucible 
cast  steel,  and  are  Fully  Warranted. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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“AVERAGE.” 

We  have  observed  quite  a  remarkable 
thing  about  the  baby  which  we  may  take 
for  our  text  this  week.  This  young  lady 
simply  will  not  keep  her  hands  under  the 
bedclothes  at  night.  No  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  she  is  tucked  in,  those  hands  will 
get  free  and  rest  outside.  Sometimes  in 
the  dead  of  night,  we  waken  and  reach 
out  to  see  whether  the  baby  is  safe.  The 
first  thing  we  touch  may  be  one  of  those 
little  hands — as  cold  as  ice.  It  gives  us 
a  start  sometimes  to  think  that  it  is  so 
cold.  Suppose  we  assumed  that  because 
that  little  hand  is  cold,  the  whole  body 
is  of  the  same  temperature  !  We  would 
say  at  once,  “  The  baby  its  dead!"  but, 
no  ;  the  hand  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
baby.  It  isn't  even  a  fair  average  of  her 
temperature.  So  long  as  the  head  and 
lungs  and  heart  are  warm,  the  baby  is 
very  much  alive — as  you  would  quickly 
find  out  if  you  wakened  her. 

* 

Wk  learn  from  this  to  avoid  passing 
judgment  on  some  extreme — something 
that  does  not  represent  a  fair  average. 
Even  a  person  no  older  than  that  little 
baby,  runs  up  against  the  sad  fact  that 
there  are  wide  extremes  in  society  and 
business.  You  can’t  take  the  result  of 
one  little  haphazard  act  as  a  fair  thing 
from  which  to  draw  a  conclusion.  Not 
at  all.  One  of  our  advertisers  recently 
offered  some  animals  for  sale.  “  Why,” 
said  he,  “  I’m  all  sold  out.  I  never  did 
get  such  returns.” 

“  How  do  yqu  account  for  that  ?  ”  we 
asked. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  it  took  me  a  good 
while  to  get  acquainted  with  your 
readers.  They  didn’t  buy  at  first,  be¬ 
cause  they  didn’t  know  me.  After  a  while 
they  got  used  to  seeing  my  name  in 
print,  and  then  when  I  offered  goods, 
they  were  ready  to  buy.  If  1  had  stopped 
advertising  before  I  made  their  acquaint¬ 
ance,  of  course  it  would  not  have  paid 
me.” 

Now,  there  it  is,  the  same  principle 
again.  Suppose  that  man  had  tried  one 
little  “  ad  ”  and  met  with  a  reception  as 
cold  as  that  baby’s  hand.  For  him  to 
draw  off  and  retire  would  be  just  like 
our  saying  that  the  cold  hand  repre¬ 
sented  a  dead  baby.  It  seems  to  us  that 
point  is  about  as  clear  as  need  be. 

* 

We  observe  very  much  the  same 
thing  in  the  subscription  business.  A 
man  starts  out  some  day  to  do  a  great 
thing  for  his  neighbors  by  inducing 
them  to  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  He  goes 
around  and  faithfully  talks  it  up  in  his 
best  style,  but  nary  a  dollar  does  he  bring 
back.  He  quits  !  Think  of  it,  he  quits  ! 
Why,  it’s  just  like  saying  that  the  little 
hand  outside  the  cover  represents  a  dead 
baby  just  because  it  is  cold.  Get  down 
to  basic  principles,  and  what  do  you 
find  ?  Brown  had  a  bad  cup  of  coffee 
that  morning  for  breakfast.  Smith’s 
wife  had  been  telling  him  some  plain 
truths  in  her  most  cutting  style.  Jones’s 
little  boy  fell  down  and  spilled  a  pail  of 
milk.  Green’s  hired  man  plagued  the 
hired  girl,  and  she  forgot  and  used  good 
butter  instead  of  lard  in  the  frying  pan. 
Black  had  a  bilious  attack,  and  talked 
politics  with  White,  and  they  were  both 
satisfied  that  the  dogs  have  captured  the 
country.  Now  to  go  and  hit  those  men 
for  a  year’s  subscription  for  even  such  a 
good  paper  as  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  was  time 
wasted.  They  were  out  of  sorts — it  wasn’t 
their  average  day  at  all.  You  can  see 
that  it  was  as  far  from  their  normal  con¬ 
dition  as  the  baby’s  hand  is  from  her 
whole  body.  They  are  all  good  men, 
but,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  they  have  their 
“off  days.”  But  don’t  you  let  any  such 
thing  beat  you  out  of  a  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion.  Keep  at  them,  and  the  first  you 
know,  you'll  strike  them  when  they  feel 
so  good  that  they  will  want  the  paper 
for  five  years.  Keep  at  them — don’t  feel 


the  baby’s  hand  and  pronounce  her  dead 
without  further  investigation  ! 

* 

Why,  we  might  load  you  down  with 
just  such  illustrations  of  the  folly  of 
taking  one  little  part  as  a  fair  average 
of  the  whole.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
fraud  who  getsa  fine  letter-head  printed, 
with  some  high-toned  name  on  it,  and 
writes  a  lot  of  orders  to  different  adver¬ 
tisers.  His  idea  is  that  people  will  mis¬ 
take  his  fine  paper  for  evidence  of  great 
wealth,  and  ship  the  goods  without  any 
cash  in  advance.  He  never  expects  to 
pay  for  them  !  That  letter-head  is  worse 
than  the  baby’s  hand  as  an  indication  of 
the  true  state  of  affairs. 

And  now  here  is  a  letter  from  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  man  who  does  not  take  The  R. 
N.-Y.  : 

When  you  want  any  advertisements  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  that  are  positively  true,  let  me  write  you  a 
letter  to  be  published  about  Stephen  H.  Hayt,  of 
New  York.  I  have  a  lot  of  his  letters,  and  would 
like  to  let  the  public  know  how  he  does  business, 
and  never  pays  for  goods.  If  you  will  tell  me  how 
to  get  my  pay  out  of  Hayt,  I  will  give  you  half. 

Now  just  think  of  a  man  coming  in  at 
the  thirteenth  hour  to  talk  about  our  old 
friend,  Stephen  H.  Hayt.  Here  we  have 
been  for  two  years  belaboring  his  hide 
until  we  have  driven  him  into  hiding, 
and  now  this  man  wants  to  “  show  him 
up.”  Why  didn't  that  man  take  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  thus  save  all  his  money? 
There  is  something  humorous  in  his 
proposition  to  come  forward  and  “ex¬ 
pose”  a  man  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
ali*eady  hung  up  for  public  scorn  a  dozen 
times.  This  man  evidently  got  one  of 
this  hateful  old  Hayt’s  lying  circulars, 
and  acted  just  as  he  would  in  assuming 
that  the  baby’s  hand  was  a  good  ther¬ 
mometer.  Calves  are  good  suckers,  and 
Hay  tea  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
for  milk.  Don’t  imitate  the  calf  by 
taking  a  dose  of  Hay  t. 

* 

One  thing  more.  There  ai-e  always 
exceptions  to  every  rule.  In  one  line  of 
our  business,  we  never  go  past  the  baby’s 
hand.  That  is  in  the  lai-gest  daily  clubs. 
Each  day’s  mail  is  distinct.  The  lai-gest 
club  in  it  gets  the  $2,  without  regard  to 
other  considei-ations.  The  contest  for 
one  of  the  31  sweepstake  premiums  is  all 
right,  but  that  is  another  thing — this 
lai-gest  club  per  day  is  distinct  and  does 
not  interfere  with  anything  else.  It  is 
big  or  little,  cold  or  warm,  as  the  club 
raisers  decide.  Here  is  the  last  two 
weeks’  list  for  your  inspection  : 

Yearlies. 

March  25.  A.  J.  Fraser, Waukesha  Co.,Wis.  9% 

26.  D.  L.  Angle,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  6 

27.  S.  Donovan,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. . .  Sl/t 

28.  J.  E.  Peak,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.. . .  14 

29.  A.  Cutbertson,  Clarion  Co.,  Pa. .  7 

30.  A.  J.  Fraser,  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis..  11*4 
April  1.  C.  E.  Chapman,  Tompkins  Co.,N.Y.  8 

2.  S.  S.Chandler  Jr.,WaupacaCo.,Wis  15 

3.  C.  M.  Lusk,  Broome  Co.,  N.  YT .  17 

4.  S.  S.Chandler  Jr.,  WaupacaCo., Wis  14 

5.  J.  E.  Peak,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y .  10% 

6.  A.  J.  Fraser,  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis..  15 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  put  your  name 
thci'e. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


•5  Successful  farmers  use  2 


£  Bowker’s  3 

L  Fertilizers,  ^ 

ST-  -  Because  they  are  made  rich,— ^ 
concentrated,  and  powerful.  They— ^ 
S—  are  soluble,  active,  and  sure.— ^ 
S-  They  contain  just  the  materials-^ 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be— » 
ST- necessary  to  make  crops  grow  to— ^ 
£1  healthy,  profitable  maturity.  — ^ 

For  sale  by  agents.  — ^ 

Agents  wanted  where  we  have  none.— « 

■j-  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  — 

^  RflWIfTR  fertilizer  co.,  ^ 
DU  (I  rvLll  New  York  &  Boston. ^5 


Worn-Out  Lands 

quickly  restored  to  fertility  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  containing 

A  High  Per  Gent,  of  Potash. 

Full  description  of  how  and  why  in  our  pamphlets. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


The  Land  Worker. 

Use  Quinnipiac  Fertilizers — you  can  depend 
upon  them.  Drop  us  a  postal  for  a  book  about 
them,  free. 


Quinnipiac  Co., 

83  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


i 


More  Oats  and  Straw,  More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Corn  and  Stalk,  More  Vegetables, 

More  Luscious  Fruit,  More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


Made  by  TIIE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  scientifically-made 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitrate 
Soda— Sulphate  Potash— Muriate  Potash— Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh— Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid — always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


iNitrateofSoda 

Best,  quickest  and  cheapest  fertilizer 
known  ;  15 — 16  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen, 
equal  to  20  per  cent  Ammonia.  Don’t 
wait  for  years  for  results  from  bone  dust, 
blood,  and  other  slow  manures,  when  you 
can  have  all  your  money  back  in  the 
crop  you  apply  to  it.  The  annual  agri¬ 
cultural  consumption  of  this  article  lias 
increased  from  250,000  tons  to  1.000,000 
tons  during  the  last  10  years.  Sold  in  lai’ge 
or  small  quantities.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

JAS.  S.  BURROUGHS  &  CO., 

56  and  58  Pine  St.,  New  York. 


THERE’S  NO  DIRT  IN  OURS ! 


The  following  are  the  guaranteed  analyses  of 
Albert’s  Highly  Concentrated  Manures: 


Brand. 

Nitrogen 
Per  cent. 

Availalbe 
Ph.Acid. 
Per  cent. 

Potash. 

Percent. 

Horticultural . . . 

12.00 

13.00 

21.00 

Garden . 

12.00 

14.00 

20.00 

Special  Garden. 

13.25 

11.50 

26.00 

Vineyard . 

13.00 

11.00 

28.00 

Fruit  Tree . 

6.00 

18.00 

36.00 

Compare  with  the  analysis  of  the  brand  you  are 
now  using.  Prices  and  booklet  on  request. 

ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  Sc  CO. 

88  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


OUR 

DIAMOND 

D 

ASHES 


UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES  are  the 
best  In  the  world.  For  analysis,  prices  and  printed 


matter  write 

The  C.  E.  DePUY  COMPANY, 


STOCKBRIDGE,  MICH. 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 

at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


FERTILIZERS 

■  HUBBARD  &  CO..  10  Li 


—Special  brands  for  all 
crops.  Dealers  and  con¬ 
sumers  address 
10  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


»»«■«»  GUANO 

MINERAL  **'**'■»**  Si20. OO  per  ton. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO. 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


Would  You  Excel  ? 


Then  you  must  use  appa¬ 
ratus  that  excels.  You 
will  find  such  for  use  in 
your  Dairy  or  Creamery, 
in  the 

United  States 
Cream  Separator, 

made  for  factory  and  dairy 
use.  It  beat  all  competi¬ 
tors  and  did  wonderfully 
close  skimming  in  public 
tests  at  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  Dairy 
Schools.  It  does  the  same 
in  the  hands  of  users, 
as  shown  by  statements 
in  our  catalogue.  It  will 
do  the  same  in  your  dairy 
or  creamery,  and  put 
money  into  your  pocket. 


Send  for  Our  Descriptive  Pamphlets  of  Anything 
for  the  Dairy  or  Creamery. 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co,, 

Bellows  Falls,  -  -  Vermont. 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butler  Accumulator 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  butter  and  better  butter, 
skims  cleaner  and  ruus  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  in  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  In  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  In  Reduction  of 
First  Cost,  in  its  Increase  In  Yield,  or  In  its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agta. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  35  William 
8treet.  New  York. 


CURED  IN 
TEN  DAYS 


Without  Knife,  Ligature,  Cautery  or  Caustics. 

Dr.  Clark’s  Discovery  is  Nature’s  own  remedy, 
scientifically  prepared  from  herbs  and  CURES  BY  a 

Erompt,  safe  and  simple  process  of  ABSORPTION. 

uppositories  enough  to  cure  the  worst  cases,  with  full  di¬ 
rections,  sent  in  plain  wrapper,  postpaid,on  receipt  of  !S>  1 . 
Booklet—  “Humane  Home  Treatment,”  free. 
F.  E.  1VIATTERN,  Sole  Proprietor, 
4289  Jlantuu  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pu. 
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WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

'F  YOU  DON’T  8EE  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  A8K  FOR  IT  ! 

The  Atlantic  Cable. — How  large  is  it  ?  f.  a.  b. 

Ans. — You  don’t  say  which  one;  there  are  sev¬ 
eral.  The  first  one  put  down  was  six-tenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Another  later  one  was  1%  inch 
in  diameter,  and  we  believe  the  others  are  about 
the  latter  size. 

Parchment  Butter  Paper.- — Who  manufactures 
paper  for  wrapping  butter  ?  ■/„  a. 

New  Jersey. 

•Ans. — A.  G.  Elliott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Muskmelons  in  Heavy  Clay.— How  can  I  raise 
muskmelons  in  thick,  heavy  clay  ?  Will  a  bed  of 
building  sand  and  horse  manure  do  it  ? 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  quercus. 

Ans.— You  can’t  raise  first-class  melons  in  such 
soil.  The  soil  should  be  light  and  warm.  The  best 
you  can  do  is  to  underdrain  it  well,  and  work  as 
much  humus  as  possible  into  it.  The  sand  will 
help.  Read  what  is  said  about  starting  imisk- 
melons  in  hotbeds  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  23, 
page  201. 

Preventing  Buggy  Beans.— How  can  I  plant 
beans  for  winter  use,  so  that  they  may  be  kept 
without  getting  buggy  ?  h.  g.  s. 

Yantic,  Conn. 

Ans.— Plant  as  usual,  and  after  harvesting,  sub¬ 
ject  at  once  to  a  temperature  of  145  degrees  F.,  or 
subject  to  the  fumes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
gasoline  or  benzine. 


BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras  . 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts. 

Seconds . 

Thirds .  . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  extras . . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . 

Thirds . 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 

Poor  to  good .  . 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  13!^@ 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  collections _  13  @ 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice .  13  @ 

Western,  fresh  collections,  choice .  13  @ 

Balt.  &  D.  of  C.,  fresh  collections,  choice  1234® 

Nashvilles,  fresh  collections,  choice .  1234® 

Tennessee  &  Va., fresh  collections, choice  12>^® 

Southern,  fresh  collections,  prime . 

Duck  eggs.  Md.,  per  doz . 

Southern,  per  doz . 

Western,  per  doz . 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz . 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . .....' 

Common  . 

Sundried,  sliced . 

Chopped,  1894,  per  lb . ..' 

Cores  and  skins,  1893-4,  per  lb . 

Apricots,  Cal..  1894,  boxes,  per  lb . 

Bags,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  1894,  per  lb  .  .  . 

Peeled,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State . 

Cherries,  1894,  per  lo  . 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb . .  .  .  .  . 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894  . .  . . 

Sundried . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 

Baldwin,  per  bbl .  . 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  per  bbl . . 

Russet,  per  bbl . 

a  vegetables  is  good  and  Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl . 

Oranges,  Cal.,  per  box  . ' 

ceys  are  scarce,  and  sell  Strawberries,  Fla.,  good  to  fancy,  per  qua 
Common,  per  quart . 

GRAIN. 

s  sold  for  $1.25  to  $1.50  Wheat . 

Rye . 

ts-  Barley . 

Brip  „„„„  ,„c  market,  ISSilZSlSI:  I; Jiuii : 

md  dull.  Corn . 

Oats . . 

•gun  to  arrive  in  small 

bout  $3  per  crate.  POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 

r  is  quoted  at  eight  cents  Seconds,  per  bbl . 

86  to  80  cents  per  gallon.  . 

reeps  slowly  upward,  but  MailJe  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

in  the  markets  is  as  vile  Maine,  Hebron,  per  sack . .V 

Jersey,  in  bbls.,  per  bbl . . 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

from  Norfolk,  and  the  Per  180  lbs . 

mist  be  encouraging  * 

Jersey  sweets,  fancy  Vineland,  per  bbl  ... 

„  .  .  Double-headed  bbls . 

le  scarce,  and  in  conse- 

required  to  purchase  a  POULTRY-FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  selected  hens,  choice . 

Mixed  weights,  choice . 

>tch  potatoes  have  been  om""*,1™118  °r  °ld  tOIUS . 

s  are  made  to  get  higher  Capons,  Phil.,  large,  per  lb.".’!.”.’!.’!!.’".* 

Medium,  per  lb . .!’•.!!!” 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb . !!..!!.'!!! 

.  Western,  fancy,  large . ”” 

Medium  size . !!!!!!!’ 

1  Small  and  slips . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  3  to  4  lbs.,  per  pair  ....  30  @ 

Phila.,  fall  roasting,  fancy .  21  <a 

Pullets,  prime . !”!  J6  @ 

Common  to  good  .  14  @ 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice . !!!'  9  @ 

Dry  picked .  9  @ 

Jersey,  prime . ’.'.!’.’.!  _  @ 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  prime .  —  @ 

Western,  average,  best  lots .  —  <a 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  g 

Ducks,  Jersey,  prime . @ 

State  and  Penn.,  prime .  . 

Western . . . .!!..;  _  Z 

Geese,  Md.,  prime . /a 

Western . ® 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . ”3  25  @3 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz .  2  75  @3 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 2  00  @2 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb .  9  @ 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb . .  ”!  8  ® 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9 

Western,  per  lb . ! .  9  /a 

Southern,  per  lb . g 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . !.!!!! .  10  ® 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 75  @1 

Western,  per  pair . !.!!!’.!!  65  <a 

Southern,  per  pair . .!”  55 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair .  1  25  (<n  I 

Western,  per  pair . 00  ®l 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair. ! ! ! !  1  00  ®1 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  35  @ 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Char.,  prime,  per  doz  bunches... 6  00<s 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches .  3  00(« 

Beets,  Bermuda,  per  crate . ! . 2  fin® 

Florida,  per  crate . .’. . 2  50® 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  . g® 

Cabbage,  domestic,  per  100 . ’.’. . 3  00® 

Imported  White,  per  100 . .””.g  oo@1 

Florida,  new,  per  bbl .  3  50® 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  1  oo@ 

Unwashed,  per  bbl . !!!!!!!'  50® 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz  roots . .  ’.’.  !!  ’.’.  60® 

State,  per  doz  roots . .!.’!"  10® 

Florida,  per  doz  roots . .'!.'.’!! .1  00® 

Cucumbers.  Boston  hothouse,  per  doz . 1  25® 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  per  crate . .2  50® 

California,  per  crate .  ”2  no® 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  ’  o® 

Kale,  per  bbl . Y.Y.YY.Y.’. !l  00® 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz  .  75® 

Southern,  per  basket . .1  50@ 

Onions,  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  2  00® 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . ! ! ! ! !  ’2  00® 

Yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00® 

White,  per  bbl . .  .  .  .  .  .3  00® 

State  and  Western,  per  bbl . !  ”1  50® 

Spinach,  per  bbl .  1  25® 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  1  25® 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . ”"l  59 @ 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  crate . ”.’.’l  oo@. 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl . !  75® 


PALMER  &  FROST 


.21 

.21  @2156 
.19  @20 
.16  @18 
.  12  @14 
.19  @20 
.17  @18 
16  @16 
18  @1SL, 

•  10^@17^ 
.14  @15 
.10  @12 
.14  @16 
.  9  @11 

.  7  @  856 
.12  @13 
9  @11 
.7  @856 
.11  @12 
.  9  @10 
.  8  @  9 
.  7  @  756 
11  @12 
7  @10 


Successors  to  " 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER.  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
1(5(5  KcimIc  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


Al!  that’s 
Necessary 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Dally  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON. 

183  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


CH0IGE  PR0DUG 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Cre 
Butter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Liv 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Hogs,  etc.  Stencil 
on  application.  GARNER  &  CO..  Produce  Cc 
slon  Merchants,  32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York, 
erence :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


\  Neponset 
Water=Proof 
5  Red  Rope 
3  Roofing  Fabric 


Send  them  to  WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO. 
229  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


— ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

headquarters  for 

Fruits  and  Produce 

■Kooolvo  and  soli,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 


.  8  @— 

•  7J6®  m 
.  7  @  7*4 
.  5  @  634 

•  656@  654 

.2  @2*4 

56®  1 
.  7  @10 
.  6  @  9 
,  6  @  9 
12  @16 

•  5  @  556 
.12  @13 

5J4®  534 
.20  @22 
.18  @1856 


Takes  the  place  of  back  plaster  in  0. 
dwellings,  and  of  shingles  or  clapboards  M 
in  out-houses.  Wind-proof,  water-  jp 
proof,  frost-proof,  and  vermin-proof.  M 


Dairy.  Hennery  and  Farm. 
Market  Kcporti 


Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(L7*lnquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


little  girl  protected  from  the  rain  with  a  sheet 
of  “  Neponset”  is  the  trade  mark.  ■* 


j  Neponset  Black  Building  Paper  P 

for  inside  lining.  Better  than  tarred  jy 
0  paper;  odorless  and  clean. 

<3  I Ful^  Particulars  M 

lil — s=?  (  and  samples  free.  | p 

j  F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass,  f  j 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS.  M 


Shippers  and  Producers 


of  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce  desir 
ing  a  good  market toshlp  to,  will  do  well  to  correspond 
^Y'iT^WETTERAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


ROSE  COMB  BR.  LEGHORNS 


mmrnmmmmmK 


Keshequa  Strain,  bred  10  years  for  size  and  layli 
qualities.  Also  White  Mlnorcas.  Eggs  from  vigoior 
standard-bred  stock.  *1.50  per  15;  *3.50  per  45 

CIIAS.  L.  MOSHER,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
fiat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  rools, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Doy  Street,  N.  V. 


WANTFfl- Positlon  011  a  farm  by  a  single  man,  26 
Vf"’*  years  old;  good  references.  Write 

stating  time  and  probable  wages,  to 

E.  8.  MASON,  Markle,  Ind. 


d— Volume  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  1804,  complete.  State  price  and 
NEW  READER,  care  THE  RURAL  New- 


3 A  ROOF 

]  THAT  13 

{PROOF 

lAgainst  lightning, fire, 


iiKULiii iiAf .lire,  —  ■  niBm 

wind  &  water.  Both  Iron  A  Steel.  Catalogue  A 
(Free.  *-  ° - - - 


prices 


Nileb  Iron  A  Steel  Hoofing  Co„~yileV  (X 


World’s  Fair 

We  are  the  only  Steel 

Medal  and  Diploma 
for  PATENT  CAP  KOOFIY4;  at  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles,  0. 


THE  BEST  CORRUGATED 

STEEL 


TRUCK  FARMS 


ROOFING 


Long  Island  Truck  banns,  five  and  ten  acres  each, 
from  *150  to  *3,000.  Adapted  to  Wheat,  Corn,  Oats, 
Potatoes,  Fruit.  Poultry  and  Truck.  The  best  climate 
in  the  United  States.  Within  05  miles  of  a  population 
of  3,500,000  people.  The  best  future  and  present  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  United  States.  Send  stamp  for  free 
circular.  G.  8.  IIAGERMAN,  Rocky  Point,  Suffolk 
County,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


For  23^  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

I.  W.  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


SURE  DEATH  TO  CATERPILLARS 


Little  Giant  Lifting  Jack. 

Weight  12  pounds;  will  lift  two  tons. 
No  one  can  know  what  a  good  thing  this 
little  jack  is  until  he  uses  it.  Every 
farmer  wants  one.  No  trouble  to  grease 
a  wagon,  even  with  a  load  on,  with  this 
jack.  Once  on  the  farm,  you  will  find 
hundreds  of  uses  for  it  in  lifting-  ma- 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO  OOOOOOOoiuuuuuuu 
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Will  save  the  trees;  is  needed  by  every  farmer.  A 
proved  by  bruit,  Growers  Sample  sent  by  mail  f 
«jU  cents.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

ASBESTOS  TORCH  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 

Medium,  choice,  1894 . 

Pea.  1894,  choice . 

White  Kidney,  1894,  choice . ’. 

Bed  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1894 . 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 

Lima,  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) . 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 

Medium,  foreign,  1893 . 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 

Pea,  foreign,  1893 . ! . . ! 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel . 

Bags,  per  bushel .  . 

Scotch,  bags . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb . 

Timothy . . . 


$0  AQ,  cash  with  order 

“  ?,  y.l>U),s  this  Automatic,  Heir  Coclduic 
Mckln  I  lated,  Rubber  Handled,  (i  .Shot 


A  Revoltor,  as 
Mwe.will  shi] 
lamination.  J 


or  3B  C.  F.,  or  send  50  cts.  and 
P*  and  allow  ex- 

IRE  ARMS  CO., Winston,  N.  C. 


AND  AN 


Wutch,C'hurin  andChuln. 
Y  Cut  This  Advertisement  I 
Out  and  send  it  to  us  with 
yHur  nam<:  »n<I  address 
g.  and  we  will  send  to  you 
TA  t>y  eIl’rew*  examfna 
M  *l°n  this  genuine  ISk  gold 
plated  watch  (equal  in  ap- 
.  appearance  to  solid  gold) 
3  jNJ  :uni  a  box  of  COofourvery 
38  dne-’t  cigars.  You  examine 
TOjjjflthein  at  the  express  office 
Vv^ s n ii  if  satisfactory  nay 


8  50®  10  25 
6  00@  6  50 


chinery  or  other  heavy  weights.  The 
regular  price  is  $3  ;  but  we  have  secured 
a  limited  supply  that  we  can  send  for  S3, 
or  with  a  year’s  subscription  for  83. 75.' 
(liven  for  a  club  of  six.  Better  send  for 
it  at  once.  We  can  recommend  it,  and 
know  you  would  not  be  without  it  if 
you  knew  its  value. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


■  offer  to  Introduce  our 
I  cigars, and  only  one  watch  WWBm 
1  and  one  box  of  cigars  will  WM 
be  sent  to  each  person  or- 
dering  at  this  price.  The  VBH 
watch  Is  a  beauty  nnd  WMU 
wouiil  cost  you  in  a  retail  y//M 
store  twice  as  much  as  we  ywM 
offer  the  cigars  and  watch  J 
together  for.  Mention  in  your  letter 
whether  you  want  gents’ or  ladies’ 
sthia  will  not  appear  again.  Address 

FC.&  IMPORTING  CO., 
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Part  IX. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Bone. 

We  have  now  briefly  reviewed  the 
various  substances  that  may  be  used  to 
supply  the  plant  food  found  in  wood 
ashes  and  bone.  We  have  purposely  said 
but  little  about  stable  manure,  except  to 
compare  the  plant  food  it  contains  with 
that  in  other  substances.  One  thing  to 
remember  is  that  with  the  few  exceptions 
we  have  pointed  out,  the  elements  of 
plant  food  are  alike  in  effect.  A  nitrate 
in  stable  manure  is  the  same  as  in  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  soluble  phosphoric  acid  is 
the  same  in  clover  hay  as  in  dried  fish. 

Take  last  week’s  table  again  : 


Pounds  in  100. 

Phos. 

Nitrogen,  acid.  Potash. 


Nitrate  of  soda . . 

16 

Sulphate  of  ammonia. . 

20 

Dried  blood . 

14 

Ground  bone . 

3  Vs 

20 

Dissolved  bone . 

H4 

15 

Dried  fish . 

7 

7 

Tankage . 

7 

10 

Cotton-seed  meal . 

7 

3 

2 

Basie  slag . 

20 

Wood  ashes . 

2 

5  Yt 

Dissolved  S.  C.  rock  — 

12 

Dissolved  boneblaclc . . 

16 

Sulphate  of  potash . 

50 

Muriate  of  potash . 

50 

Kainit . 

12‘A 

One  ton  clover  hay . 

41 

8 

44 

One  ton  stable  manure. 

10 

5 

12 

Suppose  you  can 

buy 

100  pounds 

of 

nitrate  of  soda  for 

$2.2S 

,  and  that 

the 

same  money  will  buy  150  pounds  of  tank¬ 
age,  200  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal,  or 
1,600  pounds  of  stable  manure.  You  can 
see  that  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
figuring,  but  in  order  to  buy  intelligently, 
we  must  know  something  about  the  feed¬ 
ing  habits  of  crops,  and  the  character  of 
these  fertilizers.  A  student  at  Cornell 
told  us  about  a  boy  who  went  there  for 
a  short  course  in  agriculture,  and  heard 
that  clover  hay  is  worth  $10  a  ton  as 
manure.  He  went  home  and  found  that 
all  his  father  could  get  was  $8  a  ton  for 
such  hay.  “  Don’t  sell  it,”  said  he,  “but 
haul  it  out  on  the  ground  and  plow  it  in 
for  manure  !”  Now  that  boy  had  only  one 
side  of  the  matter.  If  they  were  to  use 
the  clover  for  manure,  what  was  the  use 
of  cutting,  and  curing  and  hauling  it 
under  cover  ?  better  have  let  it  rot  down 
in  the  field  or,  better  yet,  let  hogs  or 
cattle  eat  it  down.  It  may  be,  too,  that 
selling  at  $8  a  ton  was  the  easiest  and 
best  way  to  obtain  cash  with  which  to 
pay  debts  and  taxes.  So  you  see  one 
can’t  make  such  dogmatic  statements 
about  the  fertilizing  value  of  these  sub¬ 
stances.  That  value  depends  on  so  many 
different  things  that  unless  they  are 
well  understood,  one  is  liable  to  use  fer¬ 
tilizers  at  a  loss.  For  example,  we  have 
a  man  this  week  who  wants  to  use  a  lot 
of  lime  at  the  time  of  using  a  super¬ 
phosphate.  Of  course  that  will  mean  a 
loss.  Then,  as  you  know,  we  have  three 
or  more  forms  of  nitrogen  more  or  less 
soluble.  All  these  things  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  while  any  good  schoolboy 
might  figure  out  the  right  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
needed,  he  might  get  it  wrong  unless  he 
knew  something  beyond  that. 

The  feeding  habits  of  the  plant  must  be 
considered.  Take  potatoes,  wheat,  corn , 
strawberries,  grass,  cabbage,  etc.  Ob¬ 
serve  how  they  grow,  the  time  they  take 
to  develop  a  ci-op,  the  proportion  of  stem 
and  root  to  actual  edible  portion,  and  you 
will  see  that  they  vary  in  their  feeding 
habits  almost  as  much  as  do  animals. 
There  are  farmers  who  never  husk  or 
shell  their  corn.  It  is  fed,  ears  and  all, 
to  the  cows.  The  manure  and  refuse  is 
thrown  into  the  barnyard  where  the 
hogs  root  it  over  and  make  use  of  what 
the  cows  left.  The  poultry  capture  what 
the  hogs  leave,  and  so  it  goes  on.  People 
who  feed  for  the  best  results,  do  not 
feed  in  that  way.  They  have  different 
rations  and  combinations  of  food  for 
horse,  cow,  sheep,  poultry  and  hog— 
not  so  much  because  they  could  not  all 


live  on  corn  and  hay  alone,  but  because 
they  see  that  these  animals  have  differ¬ 
ent  feeding  habits  and  different  work  to 
perform,  and  thus  do  better  with  differ¬ 
ent  rations. 

For  example,  take  corn  and  potatoes, 
and  observe  how  they  grow.  The  corn 
is  planted  late,  and  grows  up  from  a 
little  seed.  The  proportion  of  the  little 
seed  at  starting,  to  the  complete  stalk 
and  ear,  is  something  remarkable.  It 
fills  the  ground  with  tough,  hard  roots, 
and  it  exposes  an  immense  space  of  leaf 
to  the  air.  Its  heaviest  growth  is  made 
during  the  hottest  weather — hot  nights 
as  you  know  make  fine  “  corn  weather.’ 
It  is  the  thriftiest  and  rankest  grower  of 
all  our  crops.  To  make  a  comparison 
with  animals,  corn  is  the  hog  among 
plants  in  its  feeding  habits.  While  it 
needs  soluble  and  nearby  food  when 
small,  its  rank  and  hearty  growth  later 
enables  it  to  make  good  use  of  refuse 
like  coarse  manure,  sods,  coarse  bones, 
etc.  Other  plants  will,  of  course,  use 
these  rough  substances,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  corn,  which  is  also  the  best 
crop  to  utilize  organic  forms  of  nitrogen. 
That  is  so  because,  as  we  saw  last  week, 
these  organic  forms  require  heat  as  well 
as  moisture  to  break  up  and  become 
available  for  plants.  As  corn  does  its 
most  rapid  growing  during  the  hot 
weather,  naturally  it  is  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition  to  utilize  the  result  of  this  nitrifi¬ 
cation  in  the  soil.  Thus  stable  manure, 
sods,  cotton-seed  meal  and  other  organic 
manures,  seem  specially  adapted  to  corn, 
cabbage,  celery,  and  other  crops  that 
make  rapid  growth  during  hot  weather. 
Here  again  we  see  the  importance  of 
using  a  quantity  of  some  quickly  avail¬ 
able  form  like  nitrate  of  soda  to  push 
the  little  plants  along. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  potato  plant 
feeds  on  a  very  different  principle.  It 
does  not  start  from  a  seed,  but  is  really 
a  scion  such  as  is  used  in  grafting.  It 
does  not  have  anything  like  the  root 
growth  of  corn,  and  is  a  feebler  plant  in 
every  way.  Its  tubers  are  made  in  the 
soil,  not  above  it,  and  are  formed  in  a 
very  short  period  as  compared  with  the 
growth  of  the  vine  itself.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  producing  an  ear  of 
corn  up  in  the  sun,  on  a  stalk,  and  in 
forming  six  good  tubers  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stalk — in  the  soil.  We  would  call 
the  potato  the  milch  cow  among  plants 
as  distinct  from  corn — the  hog.  We 
would  try  to  feed  the  two  crops  with 
something  of  the  same  difference  that  is 
noticed  in  feeding  cows  and  hogs.  That 
is  why  we  advocate  the  use  of  manure 
on  the  corn  and  give  corn  the  preference 
when  a  clover  sod  is  used  in  the  rotation. 
We  think  the  corn  will  the  better  utilize 
these  coarser  manures,  and  that  it  pays 
better  to  give  the  potato  crop  more  solu¬ 
ble  food.  This  is  not  said  to  try  to  prove 
that  potatoes  cannot  be  grown  on  stable 
manure  or  sod,  for  we  know  that  they 
can  be.  Because  they  are  so  grown,  it 
does  not  follow  that  these  manures  are 
the  best  for  the  crop.  Here  we  are  sim¬ 
ply  discussing  what  seems  the  more 
scientific  treatment  from  a  study  of  the 
feeding  habits  of  the  crop. 

Without  taking  too  much  time  with 
this  discussion,  we  will  say  that  straw¬ 
berries,  garden  truck  and  similar  crops 
that  make  a  very  quick  and  rank  growth, 
might  be  classed  as  poultry  among 
plants.  Small  grains  we  would  class  as 
the  horses,  and  grass  as  sheep  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  feeding  habits  and  necessary 
ratio  of  plant  food.  We  might  carry 
these  distinctions  further  and  show  how 
oats,  for  example,  differ  from  buckwheat 
in  feeding  habits  and  capacity.  We 
make  this  classification  simply  to  illus¬ 


trate  why  and  how  different  combina¬ 
tions  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  may  be  needed  without  regard 
to  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  crop.  No 
one  would  think  of  using  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  plant  food  on  an  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries  that  is  used  on  an  acre  of  Timothy 
hay.  A  ton  of  hay  would  take  26  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  nine  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
38  of  potash  out  of  the  soil,  while  3,000 
quarts  of  strawberries  would  remove 
only  21  pounds  of  potash  and  15  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid.  For  all  that  you 
know  very  well  that  the  strawberries 
need  very  much  more  food  than  the 
Timothy.  Or.  again,  suppose  you  have  a 
field  of  Timothy  hay  side  by  side  with  one 
of  clover,  would  you  fertilize  them  alike? 
Considering  the  fact  that  clover  gathers 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  while  Timothy 
cannot  do  so,  you  can  easily  see  that 
ashes  alone  w  ill  answer  for  the  clover, 
while  ashes  and  bone  are  needed  by  the 
Timothy. 
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THE  HUSCULAR  SYSTEM* 

of  every  weary, 
thin  or  thin  blood¬ 
ed  person  does  its 
work  with  con¬ 
stant  difficultyand 
fatigue.  They  feel 
“worn,”  or  tired 
out,  “run-down” 
or  nervous. 

Feeble  people 
who  are  dyspep¬ 
tic,  find  that  ex¬ 
ercise  after  a  meal 
is  sure  to  cause 
lessened  power  to 
digest  food  —  be¬ 
cause  there  is  so 
little  blood,  and 
what  there  is,  is 
carried  off  from 
the  gastric  organs 
to  the  muscles. 

What  is  needed 
is  plenty  of  blood, 
and  that  of  the 
right  kind.  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  makes 
pure,  rich  blood,  and  to  gain  in  blood  is 
nearly  always  to  gain  in  wholesome  flesh  up 
to  the  healthy  standard. 

Every  one  should  have  a  certain  surplus 
of  flesh  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  sick¬ 
ness  ;  to  resist  the  attack  of  consumption, 
grip,  malaria  and  fevers.  Thin  blooded 
people  are  always  getting  sick,  and  none  of 
the  organs  of  the  body  can  get  along  with¬ 
out  the  food  they  require  for  work,  which  is, 
pure  blood.  To  gain  and  to  keep  strength 
and  flesh  is  the  secret  of  health,  usefulness 
and  happiness.  With  new  blood  and  re¬ 
freshed  nerves  a  confident  feeling  of  return¬ 
ing  health  comes  also. 

Nervous  manifestations,  such  as  sleep¬ 
lessness,  nervous  debility  and  nervous 
prostration  are  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  “  the 
cry  of  the  starved  nerves  for  food.”  If  you 
feed  the  nerves  on  pure  rich  blood  the 
nervous  symptoms  will  cease.  It  is  bad 
practice  to  put  the  nerves  to  sleep  with  so- 
called  celery  mixtures,  coca  compounds  or 
malt  extracts  •  what  is  needed  is  a  blood 
maker.  The  ‘  Discovery  ”  is  composed  of 
vegetable  ingredients  which  have  ,an  es¬ 
pecial  effect  upon  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
blood  making  glands.  For  the  cure  of 
dyspepsia,  indigestion,  liver  complaint, 
weakened  vitality,  and  for  puny,  pale  peo¬ 
ple,  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery  cannot  be  equaled.  Thousands  have 
testified  to  its  merits. 


Steel  Truck  Wheels 
For  Farm  Wagons. 

We  Make  the  Strongest, 
Neatest,  and  Best  in 
the  U.  S. 

Farmers  use  them  in  haul¬ 
ing  fodder,  grain,  hogs, 
wood  and  manure.  Saves 
the  farmer,  saves  the 
horses,  saves  the  cost  of 
the  wheels  in  one  season. 
Write  tor  circulars,  price, 
etc.  Save  this  address. 
HAVANA  METAL 
WHEEL  CO., 
Havana,  -  -  III. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  5(10  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex 
periment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2.00. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Strppt.s  Now  York 


BLATCHFORD’S 

CALF  MEAL. 

Perfect  Substitute  for  Hilk  In  raising  Calves. 
Doubled  in  strength  this  season.  One  lb.  make» 
one  gal,  of  rich  Oruel  as  nutritious  as  milk. 
Sample  25  lbs.,  $1.00.  Pamphlet  ‘‘How  to 
Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without 
nilk,”  with  letters  from  those  who  have  done 

so,  sent  free.  _ _ 

J.  W.  BARWELL,  16  Pacific  Ave. .Chicago, 

_ Jobber  of  Hill  Feeds,  Grain,  etc., _ 

Gluten  Meal.  Pure  Oilmeals,  Undecorticated 
Cotton  Seed  rieal.  Fat  Stock  Corn  and  Wheat 
Feed,  Rice  Heal,  Corn  Bran,  Wheat  Bran, 
rTTddi.ngs.  Flour,  etc.  of  best  qualities,  f 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger;  $].G0  each;  9.000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  and  52  Elm  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


automatic  Stock  Waterer 


gives  clean,  pure  water  to 

All  Kinds  of  Stock. 

Attached  to  Tank.  Barrel  or  Pipe  in 
Single.  #38.50,  double. 
Sample  sent  charges 
id  to  any  address. 

Guaranteed  Satisfactory 
or  Money  Refunded. 

Write  for  circular  and  agency 
nsk  vmirdpalpr  about  it. 


FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator) 
Medal  Awarded— World’s  Fair. 

Crush  cob  and  grind  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  An 
entire  departure  from  all  other  mills. 

Lightest  running,  strongest  and 
handiest  made.  Three  Sizes.  2  to  6, 
1;  to  8  and  8  to  12  horse  power. 

1  also  make  SWEEP  MILES  that 
grind  wheat  fine  and  crush  ear  com. 

P.  N.  B0WSHER,  So.  Bend,  Inc!. 


BEm  BUYING  A  NEW  HARNESS 


Send  2  cent  stamp  for  80 
page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Custom  Hand-made  Oak 
Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at 
wholesale  prices.  Why  not 
buy  from  first  hands  and 
save  the  middleman's 
profit.  A  buggy  harness 
for  $7;  a  team  harness  for 
$10.  You  can  buy  by  mai 
as  well  as  though  here  in  person. 

KING &  CO.,  Mfrs.,  No.  10  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.Y 


METAL 
WHEELS* 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  size  you  want,  20 
to  56  m.  high.  Tires  1 
to  8  m.wide— hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  Haves 
Cost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
gram,  fodder,  manure, 
bogs.  Ac.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Catl’g  free.  Address 

empire  mfg.  com 

Q.uincy.  HI. 

SAMPLE  American  Bee  Journal 

—  (Established  1861). 

LULL  Weekly,  *1  a  year.  7  Editors. 

rKEt£ZS  f:" 

■  BMW  Free! 


All  about  Bees  and  Honey 

G.  W.  YORK  &  CO. 

56  Fifth  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


iff  E’E'DCDQ  send  for 

I  0>k  Cot  li  b  l\  Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

|  A  Handsomely  Illustrated  fjrr  C  | !  D !  ICQ 
I  Magazine,  and  Catalog  oi  DLL  OU  I  I  LI  LO 
'FREE.  THE  A  -  T.  ROOT  CO..  Medina,  (>. 


l-'t  n  F1  T™*  POULTRY  BOOK,  40  pages.  16 
r*  r“v  f“*  varieties.  Eggs,  $1  for  13.  DAVIS 

*  A  BROS.,  Box  E,  Washington,  N.  J 

(SHOEMAKER'S  POULTRY  B00K«TS 

1  on  earth,  84  pages  printed  in  colors  Photo  Engravings 
"  of  the  largest  Poultry  Farm  in  the  Northwest.  Descrip- 
l  tion  and  prices  of  all  Varieties,  over  70  finest  engravings 
|  you  wantone;  only  15c.  C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Freeport, III 


EGGS  M  FOWLS 

CAD  CHC  From  50 rarieties.  Largest 

run  )ALC  K A N l. K  I.  the  West. 

2000  prizes  at  10  State  Shows  in  1804. 

Send  three  one  cent  stamp,  for  best  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  size  8  x  n.  32  pages. 

CNAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  BOX  70  COLUMBUS,  0. 
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ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 


HALF  A 
REAM. 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELUOT  «fc  CO. 


FREE 


Paper  Manntaetnrprs,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PURE  OLD  PROCESS  GROUND  LINSEED  OIL  CAKE. 

No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  the 
"!°.sL,cssenU;U  elements  in  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient,.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Oil  Meal. 
NATIONAL  LINSJLEI)  OIL  CO.,  til  Erie  Bank  Building.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  Abbott,  Manager.) 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Feeding  Partridges. — The  Baltimore 
Sun  suggested  feeding1  the  partridges  in 
cold  weather.  I  had  been  giving  them 
wheat  daily.  They  came  regularly  to 
my  front  door  at  3:30  p.  m.  ;  it  was  amus¬ 
ing  to  see  them  go  to  a  persimmon  tree 
and  fly  up  in  it  to  knock  down  the  fruit. 

T.  W.  LAWFORD. 

Poultry  Need  Meat. — I  find  that  dried 
brewers’  grains  and  starch  grains  (or 
glucose)  are  excellent  to  balance  up  the 
ration,  and  at  the  same  time  give  bulk. 
But  the  more  I  experiment,  the  more  it 
seems  apparent  that  a  good  share  of  the 
protein  must  come  from  some  animal 
food  like  skim-milk,  lean  meat,  cut  bone, 
animal  meal,  or  the  bugs  and  worms 
which  they  obtain  on  a  free  range  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year.  o.  w.  mapes. 

Animal  Medicine. — Instinct  often 
seems  to  teach  animals  what  to  do  in 
time  of  sickness  or  accident.  A  wild 
animal  with  a  wounded  foot  will,  it  is 
said,  go  to  a  stream  and  hold  the  foot  in 
the  water  for  days.  Animals,  too,  go  to 
certain  plants  and  herbs  for  medicine. 
This  is  the  latest  information  : 

Dr.  George  B.  Haggart  thinks  that  birds  eat 
poke  berries  in  preference  to  other  kinds  when 
they  wish  to  cut  down  their  weight  so  as  to  fly 
well.  Some  of  the  anti-fat  remedies  contain  poke 
berry  juice. 


A  Family  Cow.— What  breed  of  cow  would  The 
R-  N.-Y.  recommend  for  a  family,  where  milk  and 
butter  are  both  the  objects  ?  What  ration  would 
you  advise  to  feed  such  a  cow,  to  select  from  the 
following  :  Bran  and  shorts  (mixed  just  as  it  runs 
from  the  mill), $17  per  ton;  mixed  feed  (two-thirds 
bran  and  shorts,  one-third  crushed  corn),  $17; 
mixed  feed  (one-third  each  bran  and  shorts,  corn 
and  oats),  $21;  mixed  feed  (one-half  each  corn 
and  oats),  $22;  corn  meal,  $20;  crushed  cob  meal, 
$17;  ground  oats,  $24 ;  hay,  $17;  corn  stover.  Any 
of  the  above  are  equally  available.  What  would 
you  think  of  a  cross  between  a  Holstein  and 
Jersey  ?  In  what  form  is  it  best  to  feed  the  above  ? 

Johnson  City,  Tenn.  e.  e.  e. 

B-  N.-Y. — Our  choice  would  be  a  large 
and  healthy  grade  with  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  blood.  The  Holstein  and  Jersey 
cross  would  be  excellent.  We  would  feed 
about  two  pounds  corn  meal  and  three 
pounds  mixed  bran  and  shorts  per  day, 
with,  say,  12  pounds  of  hay  and  what 
corn  fodder  she  will  pick  over.  We 
would  prefer  to  add  a  pound  per  day  of 
linseed  meal  to  this  and  to  chop  the  hay, 
moisten  it  with  hot  water  and  pour  the 
grain  over  it. 

For  the  Good  of  tiie  Bull.  —  In 
the  case  of  abortion  in  cows,  I  have 
made  careful  inquiries  for  the  past  few 
years  in  regard  to  where  the  bull  came 
from,  and  how  he  had  been  used.  Last 
week  I  met  a  friend  from  an  adjoining 
town  who  said  that  he  had  trouble  with 
his  cows,  12  having  lately  aborted.  I 
said,  “  Let’s  find  out  about  the  bull  you 
used  last  season.” 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Why  does  onr  product,  have  25  per  cent  more  albumi¬ 
noids  and  carbohydrates  than  the  other  ?  Because 
presses  necessarily  take  from  the  seed  much  of  the 
mucilage  with  the  oil.  and  we  take  oil  only. 

Many  feeders  find  cake  meal  more  laxative,  there¬ 
fore  prefer  our  meal.  Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  creasing  t^e  amount  of 

butter  produced  and 

the  price  it  will  bring— the 

CRYSTAL  CREAMERY. 

It's  constructed  on  a  new  principle— is  something 
you  can't  afford  to  be  without.  Our  booklet,  “Good 
lluttei-,  it nd  How  to  Make  It,”  free.  Agent* 
wanted. 

Crystal  Creamery  Co.,  3  Concord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Guernsey  Bulls 

FOR  SALE.  Best  Butter  Strains. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RUINECLIFff,  N.  Y. 

Granddaughters  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis. 

FROM  RUTTER  COWS.  $-15  and  upwards.  Express 
charges  paid. 

ROUT.  F.  SHANNON.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE. 

<T.  P.  HINE,  Shlnrock,  Erie  Co.,  O. 

“Willswood  Herd” 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

“ P.  &  B.  COMPOUND” 

for  Live  Stock.  Send  for  circular  and  sample. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


Australian  Poultry. — Ai’rangements 
are  being  made  in  Australia,  to  breed 
poultry  on  a  lai'ge  scale  for  shipment  in 
cold  storage  to  the  English  market.  The 
Australian  seasons  are  exactly  the  re¬ 
verse  of  those  in  England,  so  that  poul¬ 
try  can  be  fattened  for  the  English 
winter  market  at  a  low  cost.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  “big  story”  is  told  as  to  some 
Australian  poultry  methods  : 

A  novel  feature  in  the  Victorian  method  is  the 
use  of  turkey  hens  as  incubators  or  hatching  ma¬ 
chines.  They  are  said  to  be  the  best  sitters,  and 
can  be  made  to  sit  at  any  time  without  being 
broody,  by  giving  a  teaspoonful  of  Port  wine  be¬ 
fore  putting  them  on  the  nest.  They  will  each 
cover  20  eggs,  and  bring  out  three  or  four  clutches 
before  leaving  the  nest.  The  chickens  are  re¬ 
moved  to  foster  mothers  or  ordinary  hens,  which 
have  chickens  of  the  same  age,  and  a  fresh  sitting 
of  eggs  supplied  to  the  turkey  on  the  nest. 

A  Close  IIen  Ration. — It  seems  to 
me  that  if  C.  M.  W.,  page  194,  will  de¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  feed,  especially  in 
the  morning,  until  the  hens  get  to  lay¬ 
ing  well,  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter, 
boiling  the  meat  and  using  a  little  cot¬ 
ton-seed  and  linseed  meal,  he  will  get 
plenty  of  eggs.  It  may  be  that  he  has 
too  much  glass  in  his  house  for  the  hens 
to  lay  in  cold  weather ;  this,  I  think,  is 
the  trouble  with  a  good  many.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  some  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  to  know  that  the  ration  I  have 
fed  this  winter  has  been  of  a  ratio  of  not 
more  than  1:2,  and  part  of  the  time  as 
low  as  1:1J£  ;  and  I  have  had  more  eggs 
this  winter  than  ever  before,  and  the 
fowls  are  healthier.  l.  a.  p. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

“Snake  Skin”  for  Cows. — F.  L.  K. 
says,  “  There  are  no  remedies  that  we 
know  to  have  any  practical  use  or  value” 
in  a  case  of  retention  of  afterbirth  in  a 
cow.  It  would  be  hard  to  convince  some 
of  our  dairymen  that  the  statement  is 
correct.  There  are  various  remedies 
used,  but  the  one  invariably  successful, 
is  a  piece  of  dried  black-snake  skin  four 
or  five  inches  long,  chopped  fine  and 
mixed  in  the  food.  I  haven’t  figured 
out  cause  and  effect,  but  I  can  testify 
that  I  have  known  it  to  relieve,  appar¬ 
ently,  several  cases,  and  it  wasn’t  a  faith 
cure  either,  as  the  cow  didn’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  One  of  the  most  sensi¬ 
ble  practical  men  I  ever  knew,  believed 
in  it,  having  become  convinced,  against 
a  strong  prejudice,  by  repeated  trials. 

I  offer  it  to  Dr.  Kilborne  for  what  it  is 
worth.  c  p.  a. 

Connecticut. 


Many  Hundred  “  Cough  Remedies  ”  have  been 
introduced  to  the  public  during  the  past  half  century, 
and  have  been  lost  sight  of.  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expec¬ 
torant,  on  the  contrary,  introduced  over  60  years,  is 
to-day  in  the  very  front  rank  of  Family  Medicines.— 
Adv. 


“Oh,  he  was  a  good  strong  two-year- 
old — the  bull  must  be  all  right.” 

“  Where  did  he  come  from,  and  what 
did  he  do  when  he  was  a  yearling  ?  ” 

“  I  got  him  from  Bear  Hollow,  where 
he  probably  served  40  or  50  cows.” 

“Now  you  see  what  you  started  with 
as  a  sire  in  your  dairy  of  48  cows  last 
season.  ” 

“  Well,  I  declare  ;  I  turned  the  hull  in 
and  he  ran  until  fall.  I  never  thought 
of  using  up  the  vitality  of  a  bull  before.” 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  letting  the 
bulls  run  in  this  haphazard  way,  is  one 
great  cause  of  so  much  abortion.  No 
doubt  there  are  exceptions,  and  other 
causes  that  develop  and  produce  the 
same  results.  o.  h.  smith. 

GLUTTONOUS  HORSES. 

Some  horses  are  like  men,  they  are  greedy  feed- 
ers  gluttonous — and,  like  men,  become  sick.  Dr. 
Sloan  tells  about  them  in  his  little  book,  Treatise 
on  The  Horse,  and  he  also  gives  a  chapter  on  feed 
for  sick  horses,  and  upon  almost  all  the  diseases 
and  ailments  of  the  horse,  and  how  to  cure  them. 
All  this  is  told  in  plain  language,  so  that  you  can 
understand  it.  If  you  own  a  horse,  the  doctor  will 
send  it  free,  provided  you  mention  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Address,  Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Boston,  Mass. — Ado. 


Horse  OwnersLTry 

GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Core 


The  Barest,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take: 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hortei 
cIofifA  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  S 1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  zi 
Bent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  )  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE- WILLI  AMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O 


CRUDE  PETROLEUM  □ 

Kills,  Exterminates  and  Prevents  Lice 
on  all  Farm  Animals  and  Buildings : 

Is  a  good  medicine  for  man  or  beast;  preserves  tim¬ 
ber,  and  makes  a  good  paint  when  mixed  with  Vene¬ 
tian  Red.  Prince  Metallic  or  Iron  Ore.  Also  prevents 
and  often  cures  Hog  Cholera,  and  keeps  flies  away 
from  stock. 


In  5-gallon  cans . 1*1.25 

In  10-gallon  cans .  1.75 

In  1  barrel  lots. .  4.00 


Barrel  lots,  or  small  orders  must  be  accompanied  with 
cash  draft  or  Post-office  order.  Make  club  orders 
when  you  can.  It  will  save  freight. 

Send  stamp  for  circular  to  A.  A.  SCOTT  &  CO 
Producers  and  Shippers,  Lima,  O. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  drill  oil,  gas  and  artesian 
wells.  Correspondence  solicited 


TAYLOR’S  FUfVI  A  MpMe"' 

For  killing  Woodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50- pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP 

For  all  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Ther¬ 
mostatic  Bars,  Regulators,  Brass  Boilers 
and  Tanks;  Thermometers  and  all  Incu¬ 
bator  Supplies.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
L.  R.  OAKES,  Mfr.,  Bloomington.  Ind. ; 
J.  P.  Lucas,  Western  Agt.,  Topeka.  Kan. 


IF  YOU  ARE  SELLING 


PURE  MILK 

You  cannot  afford  to  do  without  Whiteman's  Patent 
Standard  Indicating  Mdk  Jars.  Every  jar  shows  the 
quality  of  milk  it  contains.  Prices  and  particulars 
on  application.  A.  V.  WHITEMAN, 

144  Chambers  Street.  New  York  City. 

BARREN  COWS  CURED. 

The  following  is  from  HON.  WAYNE  MACVBAOH 
Ambassador  to  Italy : 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

“  You  can  quote  from  this  note  niv  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction.” 

Book  Free.  MOORE  BROS.,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


GARGET,  MILK  FEVER.' 

SCOTT’S  )  Positively  cures  caked 
A  R  A  B  I  AN  rudder  and  garget ; 

PASTE  )  will  not  scatter  or  re¬ 
duce  the  flow  milk.  SOo.  <£-  $ 1.00 
SCOTT’S  SPECIAL  FEVER  REMEDY  cures 
milk  fever;  $ 1.00  by  mail.  Ask  Drug¬ 
gist  or  Saddler.  Send  for  circulars.  -  i 
Scott’s  Hoof  Paste  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  I 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH  THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

■  "■ -  Thousands  In  Suc- 

cessful  Operation. 

SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and 
SELF-REG  ULA  Tlko. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch* 
larger  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs,  at  less  cost, 
than  any  other  Incubator. 
Send  6c.  for  Ulus.  Catalog. 

L;^,.n:*T';cn[..*i  i4  to  iga 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam 

A hsolutel I,  ■ 


akT  ynickens  by  Steam. 

Bama Absolutely  "elf-regulating. 

Implest,  most  reliable 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 

HFfl  I  tTriTS'  Circulars  free. 

GEO.  LltTRL  &  CO.,  Quincy,  HI, 


Invincible  Hatcher, 

Over  7000  in  use.  8e H- regu¬ 
lating,  in  fact  guaranteed  good 
as  tho  best.  Send  4c.  for  No. 23 
catalog,  treatise  on  Poultry 
raising^  testimonials  to  liuekeye 
Incubator  Co.,  Springfield,  0. 


r  INCUBATORS  !o"r7;:r: 

I  Brooders.  112  First  Preiniums. 
j  Sene  for  114-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
[  PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Homku  City,  Pa. 


INCUBATORS& BROODERS 

Brood ers  only  $5.  Best  &  Cheapest 
for  raising  chicks.  40 1st  Premiu  ms 
4000 Testimonials.  Send  for  Cat’l’g. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington.  0. 


DON’T  PAY  #30  TO  #50  FOR  AN  INCU¬ 
BATOR  when  you  can  make  your  own  for  less 
than  $5.  Send  $1  to  McCORMAC  &  CO..  New  Concord, 
Ohio,  and  get  their  full  instructions  how  to  make  and 
run  an  incubator.  Brooder  instruction,  $1. 


Make  Hens  Lay! 

By  feeding  green  cut  bone,  tho  greatest  egg  ! 
producing  food  in  the  world.  Better  than 
medicine  and  cheaper  than  grain. 

MANN’S  BONE  CUTTERiriai. 

Try  it  before  you  pay  for  it. 

161  Highest  Awards  rec’d.  Catl'g  fret  if  ’ 
name  this  paper. 

F.  VV.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mom. 


CHESHIRES!  ’"Lhe#""" 

Ij  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention! 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Cold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  bestl  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 

from  boundatlon  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  432  times 
to  men  1  had  sold  to  before.  I  challenge  any  breeder  in 
tiie  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  E.  W.  DAVIS 
Torringford,  Conn.,  recently  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Young  Sows  from  choice 
blood  ready  for  service;  some 
tired.  Boars  of  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices.  Mention  paper 

HAMILTON  A  to,,  Cocliranvllle,  l’n. 


fl  h  I  n 1  0,an<l-Ghinas— Few  left  of  Best  Spring  Boars 
UIIIU  and  Sows  bred.  Write  for  bargains;  must  go. 
Summer  and  fall  pigs.  E.  Weir  &  Son,  Reinersville,  O. 

fl  h  if)  lmp'  Chester  Pigs,  Collie  Dogs,  White  and  Bar- 
UIIIU  red  P.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Hamhurgs,  Leg¬ 
horns,  1  olish  and  Game  Fowls. Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks 
Eggs,  etc.  Cir.  free.  C.  C.  PAINE,  So.  Randolph,  Vt! 


EGGS 

for  hatching,  $1  per 
setting,  purebred  B. 
Minorcas,  G.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Buff  and  S. 
C.  B.  Leghorns. 


LARGE 


Poland-China  Hogs 

Send  for  circular. 

F.  H.  WATKS  <S  SONS, 
Chlttenango.  N.  11. 


Wyckoff  s  White  Leghorns 

America’s  Business  Hen  still  in  the  lead.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  *2  per  15;  $3.75  per  30;  $5  per  45  $10  per  100. 
Illustrated  and  descriptive  circular  free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  that  Hatch. 

Cayuga  Black  Duck,  $1.25  per  13  ;  fine  Black  Lang- 
shan,$l  per  13;  Brown  Leghorn,  $1  per  13;  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  $3  per  13— all  from  choice  stock. 
Order  early.  O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners.  N.  Y. 


ALMANEL  GARDEN’S 


SILVER  LACED 

- - - - - -  WYANDOTTES. 

Large  Hock ;  large  range.  Eggs,  $1  per  13;  $2  per  28. 
ELSIE  &  VINNIE  GOOD. Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa 


$1  per  sitting. 


RLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS, 


8.  DEAN,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  CHEAP 


From  all  the 
LEADING  VARIETIES 

and  best  strains  of  pure  bred  fowls.  I  will  mail  you  a  fine36-pa(ro 
Catalogue  and  Calendar  for  the  year  of  1895,  got  up  in  the  bent 
style,  full  of  useful  information,  just  what  every Ixaiy  wants  for 
only  4c.  in  stamps.  Address,  B.  H.  MtKlDKlt,  FLOKIN,  Fa’. 


W.  Leghorn  Eggs 


nice  strain,  at 
$1  for  15. 

H.  SAXTON, 
Varina  Grove.  Va 


C  H  0  C  for  hatching  that  will  hatch.  B.  &  W.  P.  Rocks 
LUUO  W.  Wyandottes,  Indian  Games,  B.  Minorcas 
and  P.  Ducks.  Satis facti/tn  guaranteed.  Send  for  cir-! 
cular.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Columbus^  n!j 


Green  Bone  Cutter.^ 

Nothing  on  Earth  will  make  Hens  Lay  and 
Little  Chicks  Grow  like  Green  Cut  Bone. 
Warranted  to  double  Egg  Yield 
and  reduce  Grain  Bill  One-half. 
Owe  Green  Bone  Cutters  are  the  best  on 
earth,  and  the  ONLY  ones  receiving 
an  Award  at  the  World’s  Pair. 
TST  Send  for  Catalogues  and  valuable 
article  on  Feed,  free. 

Webster  cl  Hannum.  107  Alsany  St.,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
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'Bushels.  Bushels  per  acre." 

„  .  n,  n  J.U  or  j  1881 .  201  804 

Crimson  Clover  Braves  the  Blizzard.  1882 .  195  780 

,,  IT  _  .  t",  .  A  a  .  1883!!  ....’!.’.’!’.!'.!  203  812 

G.  H.  B.,  Obbisonia,  Pa. — On  Septem-  1884 .  253  1,012 

ber  5,  1  sowed  some  Crimson  clover  on  Jjjj® .  Jj®  In¬ 
land  that  had  grown  cabbage  and  pota-  1887 .  207  828 

.  ,  ......  .  1888 .  191  764 

toes  last  summer,  and  it  is  now  the  most  ]889 .  217  ggg 

glowing  spot  of  green  that  I  see.  But  .  |jj®  ™ 

it  was  covered  with  snow  from  Decern-  „  ,  .  ... 

„  „T  ,  ,,  Years  of  experience  in  raising  onions 

ber  20  until  March  1.  We  removed  the  ,  ...  ,  ,  , 

,,  .  _  and  other  crops,  both  with  stable  manure 

snow  from  a  small  square  m  February,  ,  ...  ,  .  ,,  ,, 

.  ,  ,  ....  and  with  fertilizer,  have  thoroughly  con - 

to  put  it  to  a  more  severe  test.  While  7  -  , 

r  ,  ,,  vinced  me  that  a  liberal  amount  of  plant 

exposed  the  mercury  fell  to  17  degrees  ,  ,  ,  ..  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,  . 

.  ,  .,  ,  ..  .  food  must  be  applied  in  order  to  obtain 

below  zero,  and  it  was  also  bare  during  ....  f,  ,  . .  ,  .  ,  . 

,  ’  ,  „  T,  ,  .  satisfactory  results,  half  fed  crops  being 

the  great  blizzard  of  February.  Strange  .  T  *  n  *  .  *1. 

b  .  .  .  unprofitable.  In  the  fall  of  1891,  the 

to  say  it  is  still  living  and  is  commencing  .  .  .  ,  ,,  .  .  .  , 

J  piece  on  which  the  onions  had  been 

°  gr°W'  Cow  Peas  for  Ensilage.  grown,  was  seeded  to  grass  without  any 

^  ,  ,T  ^  rT  other  dressing,  and  the  crop  the  next 

O.  O.  G.,  Aylett,  Va.—E.  II.  Bancroft,  .  b  ,  F..  ..  ,, 

’  ,  ....  , ,  year,  owing  to  rust,  was  quite  light. 

Camden,  Del.,  writes  me  that  he  “grows  'L  e  , 

.  ,  But  for  the  past  two  years,  the  piece  has 

about  20  acres  of  cow  peas  for  ensilage,  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

.  ,  ,  ,,  ,  ,  ..  ....  produced  two  very  heavy  crops  each 

and  that  mixed  half  and  half  with  corn  r  ,  ..  ,  ...  ...  .  ... 

,  ,  , ,  ,  ..  ,  year  of  excellent  quality,  without  addi- 

grown  separately  they  make  excellent en- 
h  .  ..  tional  dressing, 

silage,  and  cut  in  two  the  bill  for  cotton 

seed  and  bran.”  If  the  peas  are  not  cut  Settin9  By  Machinery. 

until  the  vines  are  full  of  matured  peas,  M.  F.  T.,  Rio  Vista,  Va.— I  prefer  a 
of  course  a  few  will  be  dry,  but  for  en-  machine  for  planting  strawberries,  cab- 
silage.  hay  or  fallow,  the  right  time  to  bage,  tomatoes,  etc.  It  takes  two  horses 
save  or  plow  under  is  when  the  peas  are  or  mules  ;  I  use  the  latter.  They  go  very 
fit  for  table  use,  and  the  first  few  dry  slowly  at  first  until  the  droppers  get  used 
peas  appear.  The  ensilage  will  be  ex-  to  handling  the  plants.  They  can  be 
ceedingly  rich,  and  so  far  from  needing  planted  6,  12,  15,  18  inches  apart  or  as 
more  grain,  cotton  seed  or  bran  will  re-  much  farther  apart  as  desired.  It  takes 
quire  diluting  with  corn  as  Mr.  Bancroft  one  team  and  driver  sitting  on  the  ma- 
does,  or  with  hay  or  other  bulky  food  in  chine  and  two  boys  or  men  to  sit  behind 
order  to  get  a  balanced  ration.  Sow  one  putting  in  the  plants.  The  machine  has 
quart  of  corn  to  a  bushel  of  peas  to  hold  two  wide  wheels  and  elevated  on  top  is  a 
them  up.  barrel  holding  about  50  gallons  of  water. 

The  Milk  Situation.  There  is  a  hose  connected  with  the  bar- 

B.  C.  Sears,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.—  rel  leading  to  the  ground  whereby  the 
I  served  for  some  time  on  the  old  price  water  can  be  let  out  at  the  bottom  of  an 
committee,  but  we  ha  d  no  authority  opening  that  is  made  by  a  cutter  to  in- 
and  no  means  of  enforcing  our  decis-  sert  the  plants.  It  opens  the  space,  and 
ions,  and  were  unable  to  dictate  the  as  fast  as  the  two  hands  sitting  on  the 
price  at  any  time.  At  that  time,  I  was  back  of  the  machine  can  straighten  out 
in  favor  of  an  “open  board  meeting,”  if  the  roots  and  hold  them  in  position  until 
it  might  be  so  called,  at  which  the  a  shoe  comes  along  open  in  the  center 
farmer  might  be  represented  by  his  and  presses  the  soil  on  each  plant,  not 
agent,  and  the  dairy  offered  for  sale,  the  disturbing  the  plant  in  the  least,  the  job 
present  dealer  to  have  the  preference  if  is  done.  This  machine  more  than  paid 
acceptable  to  producer,  the  average  of  for  itself  last  year.  I  plant  strawberries 
price  to  be  the  market  price.  First-class  from  15  to  18  inches  apart  in  the  row, 
dairies  might  at  times  bring  a  premium,  according  to  the  variety,  and  the  rows  3 
Meetings  to  be  held  on  or  about  the  10th  feet  apart  for  fruit,  keeping  the  beds 
and  25th  of  each  month.  Now,  so  few  narrow.  In  this  manner  we  plant  about 
dairies  are  shipped  directly  to  New  York,  five  acres  per  day.  When  the  plants  are 
and  the  milk  is  so  largely  controlled  by  planted,  say  four  feet  apart  in  the  row, 
creameries,  that  I  do  not  see  how  such  an  one  man  would  be  plenty  ;  and  if  the 
arrangement  could  be  made,  unless  the  rows  are  five  feet  apart,  twice  as  many 
creamery  men  would  offer  a  certain  acres  can  be  planted  per  day.  We  have 
amount  at  some  time.  But  as  they  are  a  boy  who  gets  the  plants  ready  at  the 
on  both  sides  of  the  market,  they  would  ( Continued  on  next  page.) 


you  CAN’T  MAKE  A  WHISTLE  OUT  OF  A  PIG  TAIL. 

Neither  can  you  make  a  reliable  and  durable  spray 
pump  out  of  cast  iron,  leather  and  rubber.  The 
“  ECLIPSE  ”  pumps  are  not  built  that  way  ;  but  will 
give  you  all  the  hard  service  you  want.  Our  Universal 
nozzle  rig  is  the  neatest  thing  ever  invented  for  grape 
and  small  fruit  growers.  Catalogue  free. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


When 


24qts 


S-*  FOR  POTATO  BUGS,  FIELD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS 

ONE  MAN  does  the  work  of  Six.  Spray  stops  by  releasing! 
SL  ®  pressure  of  thumb,  NO  WASTE  WHATEVER.  We  are  th< 
largest  manufacturers  of  KNAPSACK  SPRAYERS,  and  sell 
.IvC^the  most.  Send  for  illust.  pamphlet;  never  mind  the  stamp. 
To  spray  trees  and  vines  turn  nozzle  up.  (Agts.  wanted.) 
THE  LENOX  SPRAYER  CO.,  95  West  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass 


FRUITS,  PLANTS  AND  VEGETABLES,  use  ^  P  1'^  T" 

“Always  ready.”  Easily  applied  cheaper  pH  I  J 

than  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  -A-  -A-  -4 

C.  H.  JOOSTEN,  No.  36  Dey  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Leggett’s  Paris-Green  or  Powder  Gun 


STAHL’S  EXCELSIOR 


kills  all  bugs.  From  to  1 
lb. of  Green  per  acre:  no 
water  or  plaster  required 
For  Orchard  or  Potato 
field.  Easy  and  safe. 
Thousands  in  use.  Circu¬ 
lar  on  application. 

LEGGETT  &  BRO-, 
301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


WILLIAM  STAHL,  QllINCY,  ILL. 


PEPPLER 


Six  Row  w  . . n 

For  Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vineyards, 

Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Horse 
Power  Sprayer  in  the  World. 

WARRANTED  THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Catalogue  free.  Address 

THOMAS  PEPPLER, 

V. O.  Box  30.  H  izhtstown,  N .  J 


ASPRAYER 

M  &HandPumpCombineq 


"  AU.BRASS  F0R*2J°. 

Thousands  In  Use/ 
%^SatSO«SKIlDoUBLEACTINC 
THROWS  WATER  60  FEET. 
/  «L  .BOOK  OF  rnrr 

ivif  Spmying  recieptsFREE 

yf  EVtRYFkRMrRfcFRUIT  GR0WLR 
ShouloSlno  torcatalogue 
^lUKINURCSTrOU  irvU6ENTSWA.no 
L  H.B.RUSLER  MFR. 
Johnstown  ohio.u  s  a. 


KILL  all  BUGS 


FAST.  Over  one  acre  in  one 
hour.  Easy  to  use.  Only  ona 
pound  Paris  Green  to  acre.  No 
plaster  or  water  used.  400 
,  bushels  potatoes  to  acre.  How 
to  do  it;  BOOK  FREE.  Will 
!pay  you  to  write. 

I  The  Hotchkiss  &  Tuttle  Co., 
I  Wallingford,  Conn. 


from  the  Pests  BY  BUYING 

fl  A  DOUGLAS  SPRAYER, 

Only  $9  complete,  except  barrel. 
Especially  adapted  for  spraying 
Paris  Green  or  London  Purple. 
Throws  a  constant  stream. 

|  THE  BIH  PA1THE  BEST 

Our  book  on  Sprayeks  will  give 
you  valuable  information:  it  is 
FREE;  ask  for  it. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS, 

I  MIDDLETOWN,  CT. 

N.  Y.  CITY.  CHICAGO. 


ONE-HOllSE  DOUBLE  ROW 


ARIS-GREEN/zrv 

DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  J.  AV.  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa. 


COLUMBIANA  PUMP  CO. 
48  R.  U.  St..  Columbiana,  Ohio- 


THE  NUMYR^Spray  &  Solid  Stream  NOZZLE 

Nickeled;  can’t  clog:  ask  your  dealer.  Illustrated 
Circular  free.  H.  F.  NEUMEYER,  Macungle.  Pa. 


1)  ARNES  Patent  Lock  Rail  Fence.  All  steel  for 
l->  Lawns.  Combination  Steel  and  Wire  like  above 
cut  for  Farms  and  country  Seats.  Write  for  circular, 
mailed  free.  C^" Agents  Wanted. KEYSTONE 
STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  Girard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STANDARDWiREPence 


Tmc  mess  around  the  panel  shows 
howtheFenceisma.de. 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  Sll  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 


can  be  depended  on  to  turn  your  stock.  Absolutely 
safe.  Every  rod  guaranteed.  Made  in  heights  from 
25  to  58  Inches.  If  interested,  send  for  illustrated 
catalogue. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  Street,  TREMONT,  ILL. 


0  C  4  a  0  Q  r  ft  for  MACHINES  to  weave  your 
(0  $01 9U  fence  at  18  to  25c.  per  rod. 
Weaves  100  rods  per  day.  Strongest  indorsements. 
Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  giving  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  fence  building.  Unparalleled  chance  for 
agents  to  sell  fence  and  machines.  Mention  this  paper. 

STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

2  Main  Street,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


is  the  latest  invention,  and  it  differs  from  the 
phonograph  in  this;  instead  of  merely  repeat¬ 
ing  what  is  said  to  it,  this  machine  takes  both 
sides  of  the  fence  question.  It  gives  straight 
wire  a  fair  show  against  colled  springs, 
convinces  the  most  skeptical  that  expansion 
and  contraction  must  be  provided  for,  and 
nothing  but  abundant  elasticity  will  do  it. 
Send  for  particulars. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., Adrian,  Mich. 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates;  Steel  Tree. 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hof 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeKalb.Ul 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DiSCUSS ION. 

(CONTINUED) . 

end  of  the  row  by  laying-  them  straight 
in  a  little  box.  These  little  boxes  the 
planters  hold  in  their  laps.  In  this  way 
the  machine  is  kept  moving  all  the  time 
and  this  is  very  important.  I  did  not 
wait  for  rain,  but  planted  as  soon  as  I 
was  ready.  If  rain  comes,  so  much  the 
better,  but  your  plants  planted  in  this 
way  w  ill  stand  quite  a  drought. 

Clover  Experiments  in  Canada. 

D.  McK.,  Grimsby,  Ontario. — First,  to 
determine  whether  clover  would  allow 
Timothy  to  “  crowd  it  out  ”  if  the  after- 
math  were  neither  cut  nor  grazed,  in  the 
spring  of  1879,  1  seeded  with  Medium 
clover  on  fall  wheat  seeded  to  Timothy 
the  previous  fall,  one-third  of  an  acre  of 
heavy  clay  loam,  tile  drained.  In  1880, 
there  was  a  fair  crop,  chiefly  clover  ;  in 
1881,  Timothy  predominated  ;  in  1882, 
clover  had  the  upper  hand,  and  in  1883 
and  1884,  the  crop  was  heavier  than  be¬ 
fore,  and  might  almost  be  called  pure 
clover  hay.  In  the  fall  of  1884,  1  dressed 
with  stable  manure  and  plowed  it  and 
the  clover  aftermath  under,  sowed  man¬ 
golds  on  the  sod  the  next  spring,  and 
sold  from  the  little  plot,  over  11  tons,  or 
33  tons  per  acre. 

Second,  to  determine  whether  clover 
can  be  successfully  sown  at  midsummer, 
duly  25,  1893,  I  seeded  an  orchard  of  two 
acres  on  sandy  loam,  with  Medium  clover. 
The  catch  was  good,  but  the  young  plants 
were  killed  except  where  shaded  with 
the  trees.  1  took  oil  about  half  a  crop 
last  d  uly. 

Third,  to  determine  whether  Crimson 
clover  will  thrive  in  this  part  of  Ontario, 
September  5  last,  I  sowed  one-fourth  of 
an  acre  of  sandy  loam,  and  on  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  the  same  area  of  red  clay,  using 
15  pounds  to  the  half  acre.  On  the  sand 
where,  in  the  shadow  of  a  bush,  the  snow 
lay  on  the  ground  all  winter,  the  clover 
is  as  green  as  when  it  went  under  in  the 
fall.  On  the  clay  knoll,  which  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the  west  and 
north  winds,  and  lay  bare  most  of  the 
winter,  the  plants  are  browned  but  living, 
although  the  thermometer  frequently 
fell  to  zero,  and  once  reached  13  de¬ 
grees  below,  killing  many  of  the  peach 
buds.  1  cannot  see  that  the  Crimson  clover 
has  been  in  any  way  more  injured  than  the 
Medium  sown  on  similar  land  one  year 
ago.  I  seeded  much  too  heavily,  to  allow 
for  winterkilling  ;  probably  one-third  of 
the  seed  would  have  sufficed. 

Strawberries  and  White  Grubs. 

Fred  Grundy,  Illinois.— Wouldn’t  it 
have  been  much  better  for  Mr.  L.  J. 
Farmer,  page  220,  to  say  that  he  did 
not  know  anything  about  white  grubs, 
than  that  “  Fred  Grundy  is  mislead¬ 
ing”  ?  It  certainly  looks  that  way  to 
me.  This  is  one  of  our  most  destruc¬ 
tive  insects,  and  has  been  for  years  ;  yet 
it  seems  that  entomologists  know  little, 
if  anything,  about  it.  I  have  grown  straw¬ 
berries  19  years,  and  never  yet  failed  to 
harvest  a  crop,  though  a  few  of  them 
were  very  light  ones.  I  have  seen  my 
neighbors  set  strawberry  plants,  heard 
them  boast  that  they  would  raise  bigger 
and  better  berries  than  I  did,  and  when 
I  saw  them  enriching  their  soil  with 
stable  manure,  I  held  my  peace,  and 
then  sold  them  berries  the  following 
year.  I  don’t  profess  to  know  so  much 
about  white  grubs  as  some  people.  I 
don’t  know  whether  they  are  in  the 
manure  when  it  is  applied,  or  whether 
the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  soil  after  it  is 
applied  ;  but  I  do  know  that  wherever 
it  is  applied,  there  they  swarm. 

Some  people  guess  that  the  grubs  are 
three  years  in  attaining  their  growth. 
Such  may  be  the  case,  but  the  fact  is  yet 
to  be  demonstrated.  I  have  seen  hun¬ 
dreds  of  them  in  freshly  manured  ground, 
varying  in  size  from  one-eighth  inch 
long  to  the  great  white  whopper  we  used 
to  bait  our  fish  hooks  with,  tut  I  don’t 
know  how  long  they  are  in  attaining 
their  growth,  or  how  long  they  remain  in 
the  soil.  My  experience  has  taught  me 


that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  set  straw¬ 
berry  plants  on  land,  in  this  locality  at 
least,  that  has  been  manured  with  stable 
manure,  until  at  least  two  crops  have 
been  grown  on  it.  Also  that  the  best 
manure  for  strawberries  is  a  reliable 
brand  of  commercial  fertilizer. 

Since  this  matter  came  up,  several  II. 
N.-Y.  readers  have  written  me  thattheir 
experience  coincided  exactly  with  mine, 
and  that  they  had  lost  every  plant  set  on 
freshly  manured  land.  One  party  tells 
me  that  he  applied  a  heavy  dressing  of 
salt  and  wood  ashes,  plowed  it  in,  set  his 
plants  and  did  not  lose  one.  Another 
applied  salt  and  lime  and  met  with  suc¬ 
cess.  If  salt  is  applied,  it  should  be 
plowed  in  or  it  is  likely  to  injure  the 
plants. 

Setting  Fruit  Trees  with  a  Plow. 

D.  H.  G.,  Greenfield,  Ind. — I  notice 
some  one  inquiring  about  digging  deep 
holes  to  set  fruit  trees.  Now,  I  have  an 
ideal  objection  (1  cannot  say  practical) 
to  this  plan  for  stiff  clay  subsoils,  and 
especially  so  if  the  tree  be  set  in  the  hole 
instead  of  on  it.  The  hole  forms  a  water 
reservoir  which  may  do  damage.  I  have 
about  50  acres  in  orchard,  and  when  1 
began  setting,  I  adopted  the  hole  system, 
but  set  near  the  surface.  Later  I  adopted 
this  plan  :  After  establishing  the  line  of 
my  rows  with  a  two-horse  plow,  I  plow 
two  rounds  for  each  row,  the  first  round 
about  14  inches  from  either  side  of  the 
intended  row,  the  next  throw  out  the 
middle,  thus  leaving  a  good  wide  dead 
furrow,  plowed  as  deep  as  I  well  cau, 
Then  I  run  two  or  three  rounds  in  the 
dead  furrow  with  a  subsoil  plow,  plow¬ 
ing  it  as  deep  as  I  can,  and  about  two 
feet  or  over  wide.  This  secures  a  fair 
drainage  instead  of  holding  water  at  the 
roots.  1  set  my  trees  by  the  line  in  the 
dead  furrow,  and  stakes  for  the  other 
direction,  always  filling  surface  soil 
under  each  tree.  With  the  plow  adjusted 
to  run  near  the  trees,  and  a  man  to  lead 
the  near  horse,  I  plow  the  ground  back 
to  the  trees,  going  at  least  three  rounds. 
This  is  a  much  speedier  method  than 
digging  holes,  and,  I  think,  is  preferable. 

Early  Maturing  Apples. 

C.  P.  A.,  WOODBRIDGK,  CONN. — E.  F.  C. , 
Watervliet,  Mich.,  asks,  “  What  is  the 
earliest  apple  to  mature,  that  is,  the 
quickest  to  come  to  bearing  from  the 
time  it  is  set?”  The  R.  N.-Y.  recom-  ! 
mended  Oldenburgh,  Keswick  Codlinand  | 
Gravenstein.  Oldenburgh  is  good,  Grav-  ; 
enstein  is  better,  the  slower  to  come  into  ! 
bearing,  but  why  you  recommended  j 
Codlin,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  imagine.  If 
it  were  on  the  list  of  300  varieties,  1 
would  place  it  at  the  bottom.  The  Nyack  ! 
Pippin  is  a  valuable  early  bearer,  and  ■ 
the  Chenango  Strawberry  is  another ; 
but  the  Russians  are  the  quickest  to 
come  into  bearing  of  any  apple  I  have 
tried.  Some  of  them  bear  so  early  and  I 
so  persistently,  that  they  have  no  time 
to  grow  wood.  The  Red  Astrachan  is 
also  an  early  bearer,  and  the  standard 
early  market  apple  here.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  have  the  trees  fruit  the  second 
year  from  the  nursery.  As  a  rule,  early 
maturity  of  tree  is  not  a  desirable  quality. 

$U£crUa»mt0  gUvrvtisinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yokkkk. 


HORSE  POWERS 

Machines for  TIIRESfllNIJ  &  CLEANING 
Orain,  and  SAW  I NU  WOOD  with  Circular 

as  the  HI  . ST,  considering  Easy  Draft,  Dura¬ 
bility,  Quantity  and  Quality  of  work.  50-page 


Address  A.  W. GRAY’S  SONS,  I 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

P.  O.  Box  ou  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS.  Vt. 

R.  A.  Young,  Bristol,  Vt..  writes,  he  sawed  15  cords 
wood  twice  in  two  in  less  than  a  day,  with  a  Grav 
one-horse  power. 

The  Cyclone  Dust  Collector 

For  Thrashing  Machines  takes  the  dust  out  of  the  j 

Address  AX,  WM.  S.  MILLER.  Meversdale.  I'. 


IT 

I  WILL 

greatest^  line 

HAY  TAM  ^  onEarth.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 
MM  I  IUULO  Alsovaluable  information  about 
Haying  and  Hay  Barns.  Our  slings  handle 
straw,  fodder  anda.ll  kinds  of  forage,  and  work  with 
any  elevator.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
harvest.  Write  at  once.  Address 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO,.  Falrflcld,  Iowa. 

Isold ^ ON  TRIAL] 

a  ,T* - fl - — Imperial  { 

Ji/Mdft /tlkMMiWVXW VvA  IL  Pulverizer  ■ 
3  Clod  Crusher,  ■ 

*  /(cynkULkMMMuVmJeiuat*  til  Roller  and  ■ 
:  Leveier  J 

■  hod  in  circular  | 

Smay^At^  V  SENT  FREE  | 

5  before  buying.  M  PETERSON  MFG.  CO.,  Kent.O.  I 

li ■  ■  ■■  ■■■■■  ■■  ■  ■  mmmmmmmmmmrmmmmmmmmmrnamMMMlI 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

SPRING-TOOTH  UADDniAf 

1-  fiMnnUYv 


jTf  CLEANS  THE  RACKt 


Punt 

YOUR 


DAYTON  0, 


l  “TIGER 

!  BEAN  PLANTER 

S  SIMPLE,  ACCURATE, 

>  DURABLE,  RELIABLE. 

>  CELEBRATED  for  SUPERIORITY 

I  OF  MATERIALS  and 

S  WORKMANSHIP  EMPLOYED. 

>  Our  Catalogue  will  tell  you  all  about  our 
S  Planters,  Disc  Marrows,  May  Kakes.Hay 
%  Loaders,  Grain  Drills  and  Broadcast 

>  Seeders,  Mowers,  Tedders,  Transplant- 

>  ers,  Etc.,  Etc.,  SENT  FREE  if  you 
y  cut  this  out  and  send  to  us  when  you 
b  write.  We  want  YOU  to  know  all  about 

>  the  famous  TIGER  LINE  OF  IM- 

S  PLEMENTS.  G  7 

|  STODDARD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

y  DA  VTOZV,  07/70. 


1 854.— Established  4 1  Years.— 1895. 

The  Old  Reliable  H alladav jfel  Ji  i -ggRflpa 
Standard , H alladay Geared , ‘VjInlVJ  ‘gjTJg, 

CE  HI  STEEL.# 

and  U.  S.  Solid  Wheel  £ 

WIND  MILLS,  A  | 

Guaranteed  to  be  IVM a/ I  *• 

THE  BEST  MADE.MJ  « 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Feed  Mills,  ^ 

Corn  Shellers,  Stalk  Cutters, /VXxV'a  , 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  etc.  / /vty\  \  \ 

U.  S.WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  C0.rTxf 

113  Water  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL.£^__^y 

In  our  ftdv.  two  weeks  ago  we  told  of  our  very  superior  aQ. 
steel  hand  and  power  foed  cutter  to  be  offered  at 

$10  worth  $40 

Last  week  we  told  of  the  process  of  galvanizing  and  its  indis¬ 
pensable  preservative  ipialities.  Next  week  we  will  give  you 
the  experience  of  two  representative  business  firms  of  Illinois, 
one  of  whom  lias  sold  400  and  the  other  500  Aermotors.  The 
week  following  we  will  quote  a  price  on  the  best  pumps  made 
(hand,  wind  mill  and  irrigating)  lower  than  was  over  before 
dreamed  of;  and  the  week  following  that  we  shall  talk  to  yo» 
of  steel  galvanized  tanks,  with  covers,  at  the  unheard  of  price 
of  214  cents  per  gallon.  This  is  cheaper  than  wood.  They  de 
not  shrink,  leak,  rot,  rust  or  give  taste  to  water. 

The  Aermotor  Company  ticnts  the  public  generously, 
n  li  lie  state  legislatures  are  passing  laws  to  secure  re), airs  for 
farm  machinery  at  reasonable  prices,  IT  IS  A  FACT  THAT 
THE  AEKMUYOR  COMPANY  HAS  FOR  TUB  YEAR  1X1)5 
IIKKN  COMPELLED  TO  RAISE  ITS  PRICES  ON  RKPAIIli 
ItKCAl  8E  SOME  OF  ITS CVSTOMFUS  HAVE  RKEN  ORDFRING 
INOIVim  AL  PARTS  TO  MAKE  Cl*  COMPLETE  MACHINES, 
S  NCK  IN  THAT  WAY  THEY  COliLU  GET  A  MACHINE 
CHEAPER  THAN  BY  ORDERING  IT  ASSEMBLED. 


u>  e  not  compelled  to  buy 
pelted  to  buy  repairs .  vW 
was  in  th  is  respect  yen • 
sold  so  low  that  cus* 
buy  the  repairs  and  (fiS 
chine  at  less  than  the 
chine  would  cost.  But 
not  certain  that  they 
assembled  in  good  shape,  ^ 
own  reputation,  the  Aer-  \ 
the  priee  of  certain  repairs 
in  future.  Not  only  has  the 
giventhobestgoodsatthelow- 
apoorarticleatanvprice.but 
TWENTY  BRANCH  HOUSES 
THE  CO I’NT BY  in  OKDEIl  , 
(JOOI)S  EASILY  ACCE8SI- 
RKPA1RS  WITHIN  EASY  J 
to  greatly  increase  this  1 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  I 
are  purchasing  machinery,  m 
a  wise  man  will  look  to  ft  fl 
cle  that  repairs  can  quick-  f| 


machinery ;  they  are  rom- 
^  The  Aermotor  Cotnjxiny 
W^erous  to  a  fault.  It 

assembled  nu- 
since  it  was 
would  get  the  machine 
^  for  the  protection  of  its 
k  motor  Company  has  raised 
just  enough  to  prevent  this 
Aermotor  Company  always 
est  price  and  refused  to  sell 
it  has  now  ESTABLISH  Eft 
IN  VAKIOPS  PARTS  OP 
TO  HAVE  NOT  ONLY  ITS 
RLE,  BUT  TO  HAVE  ITS 
REACH.  It  expects  .soon 
number  of  houses.  This  is 
importance  to  those  who 
Accidents  will  happen,  and 
I  when  he  is  buying  an  arti- 
l  ly  be  had  at  reasonable 


. *c,;n.ixw.ii4u.LR.  mw j m  \u  iy  oc  nau  ut  reasonable 

cost.  Our  very  low  prices  and  high  standards  cn  everything 
connected  with  water  supply  and  power  production  by  wind 
together  with  the  accessibility  of  a  full  line  of  our  goods  and 
repairs,  will  be  appreciated.  Aermotor  Co.,  t’iileaga. 


HARROW 

Strongest. 

[U  Cheapest 


RED  CEDAR 

Tanks  and  Cisterns. 


White  Pine.  Cypress.  Iiodwood 


WILLIAMS  MFC.  CO., 

36  s!  Mark^St^imstorn  KALAMAZOO.  MICH, 


™  Best  and  Most  Durable  in 

Corn  Planters  a  specialty.  Send  for  illus.  Catalogue. 
Address  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd..  York,  Pa. 


DRAIN  TILE 

C.  W.  BOYNTON, 

Sowaron,  3V.  J. 


Name 

this 

News¬ 

paper. 


For  Grumbling  Clods  equal  to  the  K  tb°  woricl  _ 

PLANET  JIG  12  TOOTH  HARROW, 
CULTIVATOR  AND  PULVERIZER.  ** 

For  shaHow  or  deep  cultivation,  or  working  among  small  plants  or  berries 
_ be  reversed— worn  off* three  inches  before  reouirint/  renewal . 


fnX*  . v kji  yyum Km*  ttixiLfiig  small  pianrs  or  oerries. 

"V)yJ)e  reversed— worn  off  three  inches  before  requiring  renewal  and  then  cheanlv 
replaced.  1  Our  free-for-all  catalORue  tells  aU  about  it  and  28  oiler 


Philadelphia,  I*n. 


THE  ZEPHANIAH  BREED  WEEDER  AND  CULTIVATOR 

|  The  most  valuable  farm  tool  now  made.  Its  use 
;  means  fields  clean  of  weeds  without  hand  hoeing  or 

,  hand  weeding.  Works  one  acre  clean  in  30  minutes.  ^  'j 

j  I'or  all  crops  on  the  farm,  in  the  garden  or  nursery. 
j  Indispensable  to  all  who  once  use  it.  Saves  50  to  75  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  ordinary  cultivation.  Its  timely  use  |J  A 

increases  crops,  and  is  their  salvation  in  times  of  _ 

!  drought.  Perfect  satisfaction  or  we  refund  the  money.  y 

Send  to-day  for  circular  illustrating  eight  styles  and 
sizes  of  Sulky,  Walking  and  Hand  Weeders,  and  “  How 
I  Grow  300  to  400  Bushels  Potatoes  per  acre  in  Massa- 
chusetts,”  by  C.  W.  Russell,  Esq.,  Upton,  Mass.  ■  -  w. 

“  Used  No.  4  Weeder  on  corn,  cabbages,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes  and  the  larger  garden  vegetables 

Weeder^^6  SatlSfaCtion-  Fields  freer  of  weeds  than  would  have  been  possible  without  the 

phil  sesler,  Uniontown,  Pa. 

THE  Z.  BREED  WEEDER  CO.,  26  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


MILLER’S 


BEAN  HARVESTERS 
AND  PLANTERS. 


'flaw 
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THE 

GreatAmerican 


COMPANY 
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Seed  Corn 


humorous 


Exciting  fights  and  brawls,  X  trow, 

May  flow  from  Pleasure’s  cup; 

But  it  takes  the  farmer  with  his  plow 
To  stir  the  country  up  .—Phil.  Record. 

•  •  Do  you  go  to  church  to  hear  the  ser¬ 
mon  or  the  music,  Maude?”  “I  go  for 
the  hims,”  said  Maude. — Harper's  Bazar. 

“Yes,”  said  the  tree,  “I  suppose  I’m 
ready,  as  far  as  my  trunk  goes  ;  but  I’ve 
decided  not  to  leave  until  spring.” — Life. 

Penelope  (freezingly )  ;  “You  do  not 
love  me.”  Ten  Broke  (convincingly) :  “I 
worship  the  very  ground  that  you  in¬ 
herit.” — Life. 

Litti.k  Gikl  :  “How  did  you  scratch 
your  nose?”  Wheelman:  “Bicycling.” 
Little  Girl  (thoughtfully):  “  You  should 
not  ride  with  your  nose  so  close  to  the 
ground.” — Good  News. 

A  little  girl’s  father  had  a  round 
bald  spot.  Kissing  him  at  bedtime  not 
long  ago,  she  said,  “Stoop  down,  Popsy; 
I  want  to  kiss  the  place  where  the  lining 
shows.” — The  Household. 

Tommy:  “Say,  paw.”  Mr.  Figg:  “Now 
what  is  the  matter  ?  ”  Tommy  :  “When 
the  Fourth  of  July  falls  on  Sunday,  does 
it  fall  hard  enough  to  break  the  Sab¬ 
bath  ?  ” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Mother:  “Johnny!  On  your  way 
home  from  school,  stop  at  the  store  and 
get  me  a  stick  of  candy  and  a  bar  of 
soap.”  Father  :  “  What  do  you  want  of 
a  stick  of  candy  ?  ”  Mother  :  “  That's  so 
he’ll  remember  the  soap.” — New  York 
Weekly. 

Magistrate  (to  witness):  “1  under¬ 
stand  that  you  overheard  the  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  this  delendant  and  his  wife  .’ 
Witness:  “Yes,  sor.”  Magistrate:  “Tell 
the  court,  if  you  can.  what  he  seemed  to 
be  doing.”  Witness  :  “  He  seemed  to  be 
dome  the  listenin’.”— New  York  Herald. 


Bred  up  to  our  high  standard  and  the  standard  so  fixed 
that  it  is  sure  to  reproduce  itself.  A  few  bushels  more  to  the 
acre  increases  the  profits  greatly. 


The  things  we  forget  ! 

What  untold  mischief  these 
do  cause  us  all  ! 


a  half-formed  no- 


Perhaps  you  have 
tion  of  buying  a  binder,  reaper  or 
mower — and  it’s  not  a  McCormick. 

You  decide  upon  a  machine  which, 
you  remember,  showed  up  very  favor¬ 
ably  in  a  draft  test — but  you  forget  what 
sort  of  a  “  test  ”  it  was. 


Our  seed  is  from  ears  io  inches  long  and  upwards.  On 
forty-acre  fields  we  averaged  140  to  160  bushels  per  acre.  This 
corn  fully  matures  in  100  days  from  planting  in  any  latitude. 
We  were  short  of  seed  last  year,  but  hope  to  supply  all 
demands  this  season.  Better  write  about  it  at  once. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  CO., 

Growers  of  Blooded  Seeds,  Honeoye  Falls,  New  York. 


You  remember  the  agent  said 
his  machine  “  is  just  as  good  as 
the  McCormick.” 

You  remember  the  McCormick 
is  a  little  higher  in  price — 

But  you  forget  that  the 


SIX  TOOLS  IN  ONE, 


URROWER 


ARN  ELL’S 

PATENT 


Adjustable  to  all  Inequalities  of 
the  ground. 

RUNS  STEADILY. 

CANNOT  BE  CHOKED. 
Opens  Furrows,  Double  Fur¬ 
rows  or  Ridges.  Covers. 

Cultivates  or  Plows  to  and  from. 

Marks  any  width— from  2^6  to  6  feet 
and  from  1  Inch  to  b  locoes  deep 


was  on  hand  ready  to  meet  any 
and  all  competion  in  the  World’s 
Fair  field  tests — tests  in  which  all 
American  machines  were  urged 
to  take  part. 

You  forget  that  the  machine 
you  think  of  buying  did  not  ob¬ 
tain  its  draft  figures  in  these 
tests  with  the  McCormick — in 
the  same  field  and  under  the 
I  same  conditions. 

I  You  forget  that  the  McCor- 
|  mick  is  higher  priced  only  be-  i 
1  cause  of  its  higher  quality,  f 

Write  the  McCormick  Harvest-  £ 
s4  ing  Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  or  call  F 


Thousands  in  Use. 

A  constantly  Increasing  demand 
the  beet  testimony. 

Write  for  further  particulars  and 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


H.  W.  DOUCHTEN,  Mfr.,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J 


Soil  Pulverizer! 


IT  CRUSHES,  CUTS 

ANI)  HARROWS, 


The  most  simple  and  useful  implement 
known  to  agriculture.  For  preparing  Irrigable 
land  it  is  without  a  peer.  Thousands  in  use. 
Indorsed  by  all.  Address 

j.  p*.  FAniPEn, 

MANUFA  CTUKEIi, 

RIPLEY,  OHIO. 
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L  PULVERIZER 

JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  GO, 


BRANCH  OFFICES. 


LADIES!! 


Columbus.  Ohio. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
West  Detroit,  Mich. 


Manufacturers  of 


Send  us  your  address 
for  our 

1895  Catalogue. 


(SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE 
SPEED.) 


STILL  GROWING. 

35,000 

Actual 

Um. 


SPADING 

HARROW, 


Highest 
Award 
Columbian 
Exposition . 


■  Especia  .dapted  to  operating  with  water 

alone.  The  cans  have  the  est  cooling  surface,  and  are  the 
easiest  cleaned.  Arranged  -$>  /airs,  with  large  space  between  and 
at  the  rear  of  them,  thus  ring  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  milkr 
and  the  greatest  quail of  cream.  The  Peerless  embodies 
everything  that  is  desr.-y  j  in  a  creamery  for  the  dairy  or  family. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

A.  H.  REID,  30th  &.  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  best  pulverizer.  Don’t  confuse  this  tool  with 
ether  rotary  Harrows.  It  is  a  general  purpose  Har¬ 
row.  Will  work  wherever  a  Harrow  is  needed,  and 
Where  others  fail.  Also  Rakes,  Plows,  Weeders, 
Hand  Planters,  Ac.  Send  for  circulars. 

UflADn  Pinw  HR  BATAVIA, 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMER 


ENTIRELY  NEW 


Unquestionably  occupies  first  position  in  appa¬ 
ratus  for  setting  milk  to  raise  the  cream.  Sene 
for  our  special  catalogue  about  it - M 


EltVVTOK. 


BABCOCKING 


if  you  wish  to  secure  good 
results,  you  must  have  a  staunch,  reliable  and 
accurate  machine,  obtainable  in  a 

V.  F.  M.  BABCOCK  TESTER. 

Send  for  our  special  book  thoroughly  covering  the  ground 
of  Babcock  Testing. 

YERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yermont. 


Plowing  and  Harrowing  can  be  done  at  one 
operation  with  Clark’s  Cutaway 

REVOLVING  PLOW. 

It  Produces  a  Perfect  Seed  Beil.  Semi  for  Special 
Circular.  Agents  wanted  in  ever/t  count (/. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  .COMPANY, 

EGganua,  Ccaa.  New  Tors  0£ce,  IS  Caff  Street, 


SHALL  WE  GO  OUT  OF  SHEEP? 

Mr.  Woodward  Will  Stand  By  Them. 

With  wool  within  10  cents  of  the  free  list,  and  no 
prospect  of  better  prices  for  several  years  at  least,  I 
acknowledge  that  the  outlook  is  a  little  discouraging, 
especially  so  for  those 
farmers  who  have  Merino 
flocks,  which  have  been 
kept  mainly  for  wool, 
and  so  finely  bred  that 
they  are  mostly  wrinkles 
and  wool.  But  my  advice, 
even  to  them,  is  not  to  be 
in  too  much  of  a  hurry. 

It  is  a  safe  rule,  “  to  do 
the  opposite  of  other  peo¬ 
ple,”  and  the  fact  now  is 
patent  that  everybody  al¬ 
most  is  rushing  madly 
out  of  the  sheep  business;  -r 
but  few  times  before  in 
the  history  of  this  country 
has  there  been  such  a 
mad  rush  to  sell  sheep. 

I  predict  that  in  a  very 
short  time,  the  same  men 
who  are  now  almost  giv¬ 
ing  away  their  sheep, 
will  be  in  the  market  to 
buy. 

I  have  about  800  sheep, 
and  have  no  desire  to  get 
out  of  the  sheep  business. 

What  I  would  advise  flock 
owners  to  do,  is  to  study 
the  present  conditions, 
and  accept  the  lessons 
and  profit  by  them. 

While  there  is  a  mighty 
sight  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  profit  of  wool 
production  at  50,  25,  or  10 
cents  per  pound,  there  is 
still  a  good  demand  for 
mutton  and  at  a  growing 
price.  Our  people  are 
rapidly  learning  that 
mutton  is  the  best,  most 
nutritious  and  healthful 
of  all  animal  food,  and 
are  annually  eating 
larger  quantities  of  it 
and  are  willing  to  pay 
better  prices  for  it  than 
for  any  other  flesh  food. 

What  they  want  is  mut¬ 
ton  of  a  different  and 
better  quality  than  what 
has  been  grown  so  large¬ 
ly  on  the  common  sheep 
of  the  country. 

The  American  Merino 
has  been  emphatically  a 
wool  producer ;  for  ages 
it  has  been  reared  on  the 
line  of  giving  the  most 
wool  of  the  finest  quality, 
on  the  smallest  carcass, 
and  for  the  least  food  and 
care,  until  it  is  the  cham¬ 
pion  wool  growing  sheep  of  the  world.  But  no  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  the  size  of  cai’cass  or  quality  of 
mutton. 

At  the  old  time  prices  of  wool,  sheep  were  worth  so 
much  for  their  wool  that  they  were  kept  on,  the  weth¬ 
ers  even,  till  they  died  of  old  age,  simply  for  their 


fleeces.  During  these  times  the  better  clothes'of  the 
people  were  of  very  fine  fabrics,  and  none  but  the 
finest  wools  were  adapted  to  their  production,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course,  these  fineogreasy  fleeces  sold  for 
nearly  double  the  price  per  pound  of  the  lighter 
coarser  wools.  But  fashions  in  dress  as  well  as  tastes 


OLD  STYLE  WOOLMAKING  ;  THE  SUNNY  SIDE  OF  A  RAIL  FENCE.  Fig.  85. 


THE  NEW  WAY  OF  KEEPING  SHEEP.  GOOD  SHELTER  AND  FOOD  AND  BLOOD.  Fig.  86. 


in  eating,  have  greatly  changed  ;  our  people  to-day, 
men  and  women,  dress  mostly  in  coarser  and  more 
open  cloths,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  such,  the 
lighter,  medium  or  coarse  wools  are  needed  ;  now 
these  wools  sell  for  the  most  per  pound. 

While  the  prices  of  wools  are  not  likely  to  change 


for  some  time,  the  mad  rush  of  sheep  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  great  decimation  of  flocks  in  the  boundless 
W est  by  this  unprecedented  severe  winter,  must  reduce 
the  flocks  below  the  numbers  required  to  supply  the 
consumptive  demand  for  mutton.  Sheep  must  advance 
in  price  and  be  again' sought.  The  wise  farmer  is  he 

who,  instead  of  sacrific¬ 
ing  his  flocks,  so  changes 
them  as  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements  of  the 
changed  conditions. 
Many  have  the  notion 
that  all  that  is  needed  to 
do  this,  is  to  get  out  of 
Merino  blood  and  into 
some  of  the  English  mut¬ 
ton  breeds.  They  seem 
to  think  that  blood  is 
everything  ;  that  if  they 
put  these  sheep  upon  the 
same  pastures,  and  give 
them  the  same  care  and 
food  as  the  Merinos  have 
had,  the  mutton  produced 
will  be  just  as  good  as 
that  grown  in  England. 
No  more  misleading  no¬ 
tion  could  possibly  pre¬ 
vail.  It  will  benefit  no 
one  but  the  importers 
and  dealers  in  these 
sheep,  and  in  the  end  it 
will  injure  even  them. 
All  breeds  of  English 
sheep  are  simply  what 
they  have  been  made  by 
care,  food  and  environ¬ 
ment.  Kept  from  time 
almost  out  of  mind  on 
those  rich  pastures,  and 
fed  always  on  succulent 
food  and  with  a  daily 
grain  ration,  of  which 
corn  formed  no  part,  but 
which  was  made  up  of 
those  nitrogenous  foods 
calculated  to  develop  the 
largest  amount  of  muscle; 
bred  and  selected  with  a 
view  of  fixing  some  pe¬ 
culiar  characteristic  in 
the  mind  of  the  owner, 
almost  every  county  has 
produced  sheep  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  type  ;  but  in  all  of 
them  the  idea  of  most 
and  best  mutton  in  the 
shortest  time,  has  been 
kept  prominent.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  the  grand¬ 
est  mutton  sheep  of  the 
world,  and  English  mut¬ 
ton  chops  always  stand 
as  the  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence. 

For  our  farmers  to  buy 
a  few  of  these  highly  de¬ 
veloped  mutton  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  turn  them 
into  our  scanty  pastures 
to  rustle  for  their  living 
with  no  water,  but  such  as  is  obtainable  from  the  dew 
and  rain,  and  expect  them  to  maintain  their  special 
characteristics  and  high  quality,  is  but  little  better 
than  insanity. 

What  we  first  need  to  do  is  to  learn  the  necessity  of 
better  care  and  feed,  if  we  would  produce  a  better 
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class  of  sheep.  The  farmer  needs  to  be  improved  be¬ 
fore  he  touches  any  of  these  improved  sheep.  He 
needs  to  know  that,  no  matter  what  the  breed,  it  can¬ 
not  make  a  nice,  juicy  chop  from  Timothy  hay  and 
com  stalks  for  forage  and  corn  for  grain.  That  lean 
meat  is  made  only  from  nitrogenous  food  and  juici¬ 
ness  is  given  by  that  which  is  succulent.  With  this 
lesson  well  learned,  he  can  use  some  of  the  mutton- 
breed  sires  on  his  Merino  ewes,  and  by  properly  caring 
for  and  feeding  the  lambs,  will  astonish  himself  and 
neighbors  with  the  excellence  of  the  mutton  which 
will  result  from  the  cross  and  his  changed  methods, 
and  will  have  no  desire  to  go  out  of  the  sheep  busi¬ 
ness.  j.  s.  WOODWARD. 


THE  SHEEP  INDUSTRY  IN  OHIO. 

The  Old  and  the  New  of  It. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  boy  who  had  a  fortune  left 
him,  and  who,  because  of  his  superior  advantages, 
became  careless  and  indifferent,  until  some  other  boy 
with  much  poorer  advantages,  being  spurred  on  to  do 
his  best,  knowing  that  his  success  depended  on  his 
own  efforts,  finally  passed  the  one  having  the  best 
natural  advantages  to  begin  with  ?  The  rich  boy  is 
not  necessarily  stupid  or  vicious  either ;  he  merely 
lacks  the  stimulus  of  knowing  that  he  must  do  his 
best.  It  is  very  likely  that  he  is  naturally  brighter 
and  stronger  than  his  poorer  neighbor. 

I  defy  any  one  to  show  that  the  boy  in  question,  the 
sheep  breeder  of  Ohio,  was  naturally  a  child  lacking 
in  intelligence  or  that  he  began  life  in  an  unfavorable 
environment.  No,  Ohio’s  hills  are  carpeted  with 
richest  grasses  and  clovers.  Springs  of  sweet  water 
gush  out  from  shady  banks  ;  the  valleys  grow  mighty 
stores  of  corn,  and  the  climate  is  as  good  as  can  be 
found  on  this  earth  for  the  purposes  of  the  shepherd, 
if  only  he  will  give  shelter  when  needed,  and  for  this 
there  are  provided  forests  of  timber  in  abundance 
and  no  lack  of  skilled  workmen.  It  would  seem  that 
all  these  advantages  were  nearly  enough  to  spoil  our 
boy  ;  but  perhaps  he  could  have  endured  it  very  well 
without  getting  careless  and  indolent,  had  not  his  in¬ 
dulgent  Uncle  Samuel  dropped  in  on  the  scene  and 
tried  to  encourage  him  in  well  doing  by  making  him 
a  present  every  time  he  would  show  a  little  enterprise, 
making  it  a  little  easier  for  him  to  get  along,  a  little 
less  necessary  for  him  to  try  to  do  his  level  best. 

Unfortunately  (for  him)  he  had  an  old  maid  sister 
living  on  the  next  farm,  on  less  fertile  land,  and  under 
less  genial  skies.  She  was  under  the  care  of  a  stern 
guardian,  too,  and  she  had  no  friendly  boosting  toward 
success,  but  must  achieve  it  by  pure  force  of  merit. 
She  did  achieve  it.  Her  fat  sheep  and  lambs  are 
the  despair  of  our  Ohio  shepherds. 

There  is  an  old  and  a  new  to  the  sheep  industry  in 
Ohio.  I  present  these  pictures  (see  first  page)  as 
speaking  illustrations  of  the  two  types.  Fig.  85  shows 
the  old.  The  owner  of  these  sheep  knows  that  “sheep 
take  less  to  keep  them  than  any  other  stock ;  there  is  no 
need  to  feed  them  as  long  as  they  can  get  to  the 
ground.  They  do  not  need  water  when  they  are  run¬ 
ning  out.  There  is  so  little  profit  in  sheep  any  way 
that  it  will  not  pay  to  go  to  the  expense  in  getting 
new  blood  or  improved  sires.  A  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  earned,  and  this  applies  to  saving  feed  as  well 
as  to  anything  else.  What  we  need  and  demand  is  aid 
from  our  government  to  help  us  carry  on  the  business 
in  the  good  old  way.” 

In  Fig.  86  we  see  the  new  sheep  industry  of  Ohio, 
the  one  that  is  not  asking  aid  of  any  kind  ;  that  does 
not  fear  competition  from  Canada,  Mexico,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  or  any  other  spot  on  earth.  What  does  it  mean  ? 
It  means  better  sheep.  It  means  sheep  with  a  mutton 
carcass  as  well  as  a  good  fleece.  It  means  the  use  of 
good  sires.  It  means  good  care  for  the  lamb  from  the 
day  it  is  conceived  until  the  day  when  it  is  sent  to 
market.  It  means  succulent  pastures  of  rape  or  Crim¬ 
son  clover  or  Alfalfa  during  the  droughts  of  August 
and  September.  It  means  death  to  ticks,  to  lice  and 
scab.  It  means  shelter  from  cold  rains  and  storms. 
It  means  abundant  food  stored  under  shelter  for  use 
during  winter.  It  means  equal  parts  of  energy, 
brains  and  good  sense,  mixed  with  a  generous  part  of 
hope  and  courage  and  perseverance.  It  means  success. 

We,  who  represent  the  new  sheep  industry  in  Ohio, 
are  very  much  in  earnest.  Already  we  see  success 
but  a  short  distance  ahead  of  us.  We  shall  stay  with 
our  chosen  profession.  We  ask  no  aid  from  any  legis¬ 
lation.  No  bank  notes  held  before  our  eyes  could 
shut  out  the  view  of  the  shivering  poor  beyond,  ill- 
clad  because  of  our  short-sighted  selfishness. 

Woodside  Farm,  Ohio.  j.  e.  wing. 

R.  N.-Y. — While  there  are  many  farmers  who  will 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Wing  in  his  allusion  to  the  tariff 
on  wrool,  few  will  deny  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
better  care  and  better  blood.  In  our  opinion,  the  cry 
against  sheep  has  been  overdone.  We  look  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  business  of  mutton  production.  We  hope 
to  see  the  time  when  sheep  will  be  grown  with  no  more 
reference  to  wool  than  is  now  made  to  a  cow’s  hide. 


DWARF  ESSEX  RAPE  FOR  SHEEP. 

IT  WILT,  MARK  CHEAPER  MUTTON. 

Dwarf  Essex  rape  is  a  forage  plant  which  very 
closely  resembles  what  the  farmers  of  Canada  call 
turnips,  and  what  the  farmers  of  this  country  call 
rutabagas.  The  leaves  and  stems  only,  are  good  for 
food.  It  is  an  excellent  food  for  sheep,  swine,  cattle 
and  poultry,  but  more  especially  for  sheep.  It  will 
produce  12  tons  of  green  forage  per  acre  on  good  land. 
It  has  twice  the  feeding  value  of  green  clover,  and  is 
even  more  palatable.  The  sheep  may  be  turned  in 
upon  it  lean,  and  two  months  later  taken  out  of  the 
field  fat.  They  may  be  allowed  to  stay  upon  it  during 
all  the  days  of  sunshine  from  the  time  that  they  get 
used  to  the  new  diet,  until  they  have  eaten  it  right 
down  to  the  ground.  And  when  it  has  been  eaten 
off,  the  ground  is  in  a  magnificent  state  for  growing 
a  crop  of  grain. 

There  are  many  ways  of  sowing  it.  These  include 
the  following  :  First,  sow  about  one  pound  of  seed 
per  acre  along  with  spring  grain,  to  furnish  pasture 
in  the  autumn  after  the  grain  has  been  cut.  Second, 
sow  about  three  to  five  pounds  of  seed  broadcast  on 
good,  strong,  well-prepared  land,  and  when  about  a 
foot  high,  feed  it  off,  and  then  later  feed  it  off  again. 
Third,  sow  it  in  the  same  way  about  the  end  of  June, 
and  when  fully  grown  about  two  months  later,  feed 
it  off.  Fourth,  sow  broadcast  on  a  summer-fallow 
and  feed  it  off.  Fifth,  sow  in  drills  about  two  feet 
apart,  using  one  to  two  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  and 
cultivate  as  corn  is  cultivated,  and  in  so  doing  clean 
the  land.  Sixth,  sow  after  a  grain  crop  has  been 
harvested,  if  there  is  moisture  enough  in  the  land. 
Sow  on  good  soil,  preferably  a  black  loam,  or  a  muck 
soil,  and  if. the  land  is  not  rich  make  it  so  before  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed. 

I  have  grown  it  by  nearly  all  of  these  methods  and 
with  success ;  but  the  method  which  may  be  best  in 
one  place,  may  not  be  the  best  in  another.  The  very 
best  way  of  growing  it  for  each  locality  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  actual  trial,  and  this  is  what  I  am 
asking  the  farmers  to  find  out. 

The  growth  of  the  Dwarf  Essex  rape  will,  without 
any  doubt,  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  sheep 
industry  in  this  country,  and  because  of  this,  it 
should  be  tried.  It  is  one  of  those  factors  that  will 
help  to  wash  from  the  butchers’  wagons  of  New  York 
the  inscription,  “Canada  mutton’';  that  will  help  to 
furnish  this  country  with  a  class  of  mutton  that  will 
be  eagerly  sought  in  the  markets  ;  and  that  will  tend 
to  arrest  that  unjustifiable  slaughter  of  sheep  in  this 
country  during  recent  years,  because  it  will  help  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  production. 

The  decimation  of  the  flocks  of  this  country  during 
the  recent  past  is  enough  to  make  a  lover  of  sheep 
sick  at  heart.  When  one  thinks  of  it,  he  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  saying,  “  Farmers,  who  hath  bewitched 
you  ?  ”  How  long  before  our  people  will  learn  that 
the  sheep  has  a  golden  hoof  ?  For  the  past  two 
years  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  have  apparently 
been  running  a  race  to  see  who  could  get  out  of 
sheep  first.  Instances  may  be  cited  in  which  flocks 
were  sold  at  less  than  $1  per  head.  It  has  been  com¬ 
mon  to  sell  lambs  at  $1.50  per  head  and  less.  The  re¬ 
frain  has  gone  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  echo  has  come  back  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Mississippi,  that  there  was 
no  money  in  sheep,  and  while  the  echoes  have  not  yet 
died  away  over  the  prairies  of  the  Northwest,  what 
has  been  going  on?  Why,  40  lambs  raised  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  fed  for  a  little  more  than  four  months  at 
the  University  Experiment  Farm,  were  sold  at  St. 
Paul  in  March,  when  not  yet  12  months  old,  for  more 
than  $6.25  cents  each.  When  finally  disposed  of  in 
Chicago,  they  brought  six  cents  per  pound  live 
weight.  In  more  respects  than  one  it  is  true  that  the 
people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge.  Rut,  farmers, 
do  not  allow  this  moralizing  to  draw  your  attention 
away  from  the  Dwarf  Essex  rape.  Re  sure  to  grow 
some,  more  or  less,  and  be  equally  sure  to  let  every¬ 
body  hear  from  you  next  fall.  tiios.  SHAW. 

Univ.  Exp.  Farm,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 


PLANTING  WHOLE  POTATO  SEED. 

TRIAL  OF  THE  FRENCH  METHOD  OF  SEEDING. 

Early  in  1894,  considerable  interest  was  taken  in  the 
intensive  method  of  potato  culture  advocated  by  M. 
Amie  Girard,  a  French  scientist.  The  striking  features 
of  M.  Girard’s  methods  are  deep  plowing,  heavy  ferti¬ 
lizing,  early  planting,  using  whole  tubers  of  medium 
size  for  seed,  and  planting  closer  than  is  usual  in  this 
country  ;  and  particularly  in  selecting  for  planting, 
tubers  taken  from  the  most  productive  hills  of  the 
previous  season's  growth,  thus  gradually  building  up 
a  strain  of  unusual  productiveness.  Last  year  I  tried 
these  methods  on  a  small  scale.  The  drought  was  ex¬ 
cessive,  lasting  practically  from  early  in  June  until 
well  into  September,  the  few  showers  that  fell  during 
this  time  being  very  light  and  not  sufficiently  heavy 


to  saturate  the  ground  ;  in  fact  they  seemed,  if  any¬ 
thing,  to  make  matters  worse.  This  prevented  a 
phenomenal  crop,  but  the  yield  compared  handsomely 
with  crops  on  neighboring  fields,  and  the  results, 
although  small,  nevertheless  are  of  value  as  indicat¬ 
ing  what  might  be  expected  under  more  favorable 
conditions.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the 
highly-bred  seed  tubers  used  by  M»  Girard ;  those 
planted  were  such  as  could  be  obtained  from  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers,  and  differed  from  those  usually  planted 
only  in  being  of  larger  size. 

The  plot  selected  was  almost  one-eighth  of  an  acre 
in  extent ;  the  soil  was  the  stiff  clay  that  prevails 
throughout  the  hill  country  in  all  this  section.  It  had 
been  used  for  two  or  three  years  as  a  farmer’s  garden, 
and  was  in  a  fair  state  of  fertility,  although  far  from 
being  rich.  In  1893,  it  had  been  cropped  with  pota¬ 
toes  and  cabbages  in  a  somewhat  careless  way.  This 
plot  was  plowed  eight  or  nine  inches  deep,  and  the 
subsoil  was  broken  some  six  or  eight  inches  deeper 
with  a  subsoil  plow,  thus  stirring  the  ground  to  a 
total  depth  of  about  15  inches.  After  plowing,  200 
pounds  of  high  grade  potato  fertilizer  were  applied 
broadcast,  and  thoroughly  harrowed  in  as  deeply  as 
possible  with  a  heavily  weighted  spring-tooth  harrow. 

The  fertilizer  contained  about  four  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  derived  in  part  from  nitrate  of  soda,  the  rest 
from  organic  ammoniates  ;  six  per  cent  of  available 
phosphoric  acid,  and  eight  per  cent  of  actual  potash 
derived  from  the  sulphate.  No  manure  was  used. 
This  was  a  departure  from  M.  Girard’s  custom,  as  he 
advocates  the  use  of  both  manure  and  chemicals.  Fur¬ 
rows  were  struck  with  a  double  mold-board  plow,  two 
feet  apart.  There  were  20  rows,  18  of  which  were  135 
feet  long,  the  others  being  a  little  shorter.  Ilills  were 
made  20  inches  apart,  and  one  medium-sized  whole 
potato  was  planted  in  each  hill.  The  tubers  were 
soaked  in  corrosive  sublimate  solution  tD  destroy  pos¬ 
sible  scab  germs — an  American  custom  that  the  French 
do  not  appear  to  understand. 

Three  varieties  were  planted,  Reauty  of  Hebron, 
Early  Everett,  and  one  locally  known  as  White  Rose, 
and  claimed  to  be  very  prolific  on  clay  land.  The 
name,  White  Rose,  is  evidently  a  misnomer;  the  potato 
was  white  or  skin-colored,  poor  in  quality,  with  few 
tubers  in  the  hill,  but  these  were  widely  scattered  ; 
in  ordinary  seasons,  the  tubers  grew  to  a  large  size. 
Its  only  virtue  was  its  reputed  productiveness.  Nine 
rows  were  planted  with  the  White  Rose,  about  2% 
rows  with  Early  Everett,  and  the  rest  with  Ilebrons. 
The  latter  proved  to  be  badly  mixed  with  Early  Sun¬ 
rise,  fully  10  per  cent  being  of  that  variety,  and  the 
difference  between  the  two  was  very  striking  during 
the  summer.  The  Early  Everett  tubers  were  some¬ 
what  smaller  in  size  than  the  others,  the  average 
weight  being  about  2)4  ounces  each,  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  about  three  ounces  for  the  Ilebrons 
and  White  Rose.  Altogether  it  took  about  5 y2  bushels 
to  plant  the  plot,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  45  bushels 
per  acre.  The  White  Rose  were  planted  April  28,  the 
others  May  2  ;  this  was  about  a  month  later  than  the 
time  advocated  by  M.  Girard,  but  the  delay  was  un¬ 
avoidable.  Had  the  planting  been  done  early  in  April, 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  results  would  have  been 
better.  Such  unusually  close  planting  and  heavy 
seeding  at  once  aroused  the  interest  of  neighboring 
farmers,  to  whom  it  was  a  most  amazing  proceeding. 

During  May  and  the  first  few  days  of  June,  the 
weather  was  cold  and  cloudy,  much  rain  falling. 
Nevertheless,  the  crop  came  up  in  due  season,  and 
made  a  magnificent  growth.  In  June,  scorching  hot 
weather  set  in,  and  the  advent  of  this  excessive  heat 
was  so  sudden  that  the  tips  of  many  leaves  curled  up 
and  browned,  and  for  a  time  I  feared  an  attack  of  the 
“early  blight.”  Rut  the  crop  soon  adjusted  itself  to 
the  changed  condition,  and  no  damage  resulted  from 
this  cause.  However,  the  Rordeaux  Mixture  was 
added  to  the  Paris-green  when  spraying  for  the  bugs, 
which  was  done  several  times.  lockwood  myrick. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PLANTING  POTATOES  IN  THE  MUD. 

GOOD  RESULTS  FROM  “COMPACTED  SOIL.” 

In  the  spring  of  1893,  we  had  a  few  days  of  very  fine 
weather  the  last  part  of  March  and  first  part  of  April. 
On  the  last  day  of  this  good  weather,  I  plowed  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre,  intending  to  plant  potatoes  the 
next  day.  That  night  it  rained,  then  it  rained  the 
next  day,  and  the  next.  It  kept  on  raining  harder 
and  more  frequently.  We  had  pourdowns  and  floods. 
That  piece  of  potato  ground  was  beaten  down  fully 
as  hard  and  tight  as  before  plowing.  The  ground 
was  heavy  clay  with  good  surface  drainage.  On  May 
2,  it  had  not  rained  for  a  day.  The  water  had  run  off 
and  the  ground  looked  solid  ;  but  when  I  drove  on 
with  a  team  and  plow,  the  horses  went  down  in  mud 
to  their  knees  and  the  plow  rolled  up  mud  marbles  as 
big  as  a  pumpkin.  I  got  out  at  the  other  side  of  the 
patch,  but  I  didn’t  make  any  more  furrows.  The 
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grcnind  was  solid  enough  to  bear  me  up  in  most  places. 
The  season  was  well  advanced,  and  I  feared  more 
rain. 

The  next  morning  I  took  my  hand  hoe,  and  keeping 
as  near  in  a  straight  line  as  I  could,  I  took  out  a  hoe¬ 
ful  of  mud  every  12  or  15  inches.  When  across  the 
plot,  I  turned  and  made  another  row  of  holes  back  to 
the  place  of  beginning.  Then  I  dropped  a  piece  of 
potato  in  each  hole  ;  then  took  the  hoe  and  pulled  the 
mud  back  over  the  seed  piece.  I  kept  this  up  till  May 
5,  when  I  had  the  whole  patch  planted.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  slow  way  of  planting  potatoes,  but  it  was  not 
exactly  time  lost,  for  it  was  too  wet  to  do  anything 
else.  As  soon  as  planted,  fertilizer  was  scattered 
along  the  rows.  It  happened  that  there  was  a  lull  in 
the  wetness.  It  only  rained  a  light  shower  and  was 
fair  weather  again.  On  May  8,  it  was  dry  enough  to 
plow  a  piece  of  ground  lying  alongside  the  piece 
planted,  that  had  not  been  plowed  since  1892.  This 
piece  broke  up  in  very  fair  condition  and  was  planted 
at  once.  Fertilizer  was  scattered  in  the  furrows. 
Then  the  wet  weather  set  in  again,  and  it  rained,  and 
rained  !  Afterwards  the  dry  weather  came,  and  it 
dried,  and  dried  !  But  the  after  fertilizing  and  culti¬ 
vating  were  the  same  for  each  plot. 

At  digging  time,  it  was  not  convenient  to  make  exact 
weights  or  measures.  The  crop  was  not  a  large  one, 
but  there  were  potatoes  enough  to  make  them  profit¬ 
able,  and  there  were  more  tubers  of  marketable  size 
in  the  mud  patch  than  in  the  dry  patch.  This  may 
be  said  to  have  been  an  accidental  experience,  but  it 
satisfied  me  that  a  dry,  friable  seed  bed  is  not  always 
sure  to  be  a  success  ;  and  that  mud  and  packed 
ground  do  not  in  every  instance  mean  failure — theories 
and  prize  essays  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  I 
determined  to  make  a  real  experiment. 

In  the  fall  of  1893,  a  piece  of  land  was  plowed  in  the 
field  where  I  intended  to  plant  potatoes  the  following 
spring.  At  planting  time,  a  piece  was  plowed  on  each 
side  of  this,  and  while  the  soil  was  fresh  and  mellow, 
the  potatoes  were  planted.  The  fall  plowed  piece 
was  furrowed  without  replowing,  and  planted  at  the 
same  time.  This  ground  had  all  been  used  for  pota¬ 
toes,  beans,  tomatoes,  etc.,  the  previous  season.  The 
fertilizing,  cultivating,  bug  picking,  etc.,  were  exactly 
the  same  for  all.  I  dug  these  potatoes,  measuring 
them  all  in  the  same  basket.  I  filled  the  basket  each 
time  alike,  and  begun  each  row  with  the  basket 
empty.  The  rows  were  of  the  same  length.  I  can  say 
positively  that  there  was  no  more  difference  in  the 
quantity  dug  from  rows  of  the  different  plots,  than  in 
the  quantity  dug  from  rows  of  the  same  plot.  As  to 
size,  appearance  and  quality,  I  defy  any  one  to  tell 
them  apart.  In  short,  the  fall-plowed  ground  pro¬ 
duced  a  crop  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  crop  from 
the  spring-plowed  ground.  The  season  was  very  un¬ 
favorable,  so  that  the  crop  did  not  exceed  150  bushels 
per  acre. 

In  1893,  we  had  a  part  of  our  best  garden  ground 
planted  with  new  and  choice  varieties  of  tomatoes. 
When  the  dry  season  was  setting  in,  a  good  mulch  of 
straw  was  spread  over  the  ground  to  retain  moisture  ; 
for  the  ground  could  not  be  worked  on  account  of  the 
vines.  The  mulch  worked  well  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  applied,  and  it  also  made  an  excellent 
hiding  place  for  large  herds  of  the  old-fashioned, 
long-legged,  striped-winged,  galloping,  nose-in-the- 
air  potato  bugs.  Late  in  the  fall,  this  ground  was 
plowed  very  carefully.  I  plowed  a  furrow,  then  took 
a  fork  and  put  the  straw  and  potato  vines  carefully 
into  it,  turned  another  furrow,  filled  it  with  more 
straw,  and  so  on  until  the  job  was  done.  This  put 
all  the  trash  under  evenly,  and  far  enough  below  the 
surface  not  to  interfere  with  working  the  soil.  In  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  in  good  condition, 

I  dug  trenches  across  this  plot  one  foot  wide  and  four 
inches  deep  (without  measuring)  and  planted  in  them 
one-eye  pieces  of  Carman  No.  1,  bought  of  J.  M.  Thor- 
burn  &  Co.,  and  sprouted  in  the  light.  The  pieces 
were  planted  one  foot  (measured)  apart  in  the  row. 
They  were  covered  lightly,  fertilizer  applied,  and  the 
trench  filled.  This  plot  was  given  the  very  best  atten¬ 
tion,  and  yielded  at  the  rate  of  325  bushels  per  acre — 
exact  weight  of  potatoes  and  careful  measurement  of 
ground. 

These  experiences  were  brought  to  mind  by  w  hat 
Mr.  Strong  said  on  page  789,  1894.  They  are  in  line 
with  a  part  of  his  experience.  No  doubt  different 
soils,  seasons  and  conditions  require  different  treat¬ 
ment  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain  :  Every  one  who  has 
worked  heavy  clay  land  knows  that  a  good  soaking 
rain  in  early  spring,  will  make  it  just  as  hard  as 
before  it  was  plowed.  Now  let  potatoes  be  planted 
when  the  ground  is  in  as  good  condition  as  is  possible 
to  have  it.  Let  a  heavy  rain  come  a  few  days  after. 
The  ground  “runs  together”  and  forms  a  solid  mass 
about  the  seed  pieces.  Can  any  one  tell  why  those 
potatoes  will  gx-ow  better  than  if  they  had  been 
planted  in  soil  already  compacted  ?  If  they  will  not, 
then  do  we  not  waste  time,  in  wet  seasons,  when  time 


is  precious,  in  trying  to  get  land  in  what  is  considered 
good  condition  for  planting  ?  Does  not  success,  so 
far  as  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  is  con¬ 
cerned,  depend  wholly  on  cultivation  ? 

Is  any  one  sure  that  he  knows  just  how  to  l-aise 
potatoes  ?  j.  l.  m. 

Wintersville,  Ind. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  A  BACK  YARD 

WHERE  FRUITS  ARE  TAKEN  INTO  PARTNERSHIP 

Another  “ Big  Story  ”  About  a  Little  Garden. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Johnson,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  has  about 
the  most  remarkable  back  yard  in  the  counti-y.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  an  eyesore,  filled  with  weeds,  tm  cans, 
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old  boots  and  similar  i-efuse,  it  has  been  tx-ansformed 
into  a  perfect  wonderland  of  flowers  and  fruits.  I 
went  there  last  summer  when  currants  wei’e  ripe,  to 
have  a  look  at  it.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  lover  of  plants, 
and  pleasure,  not  profit,  is  what  he  works  for.  To 


see  him  tenderly  raise  a  drooping  branch,  or  admire 
a  fine  bunch  of  currants,  reveals  the  secret  of  his  suc¬ 
cess.  Personal  interest  and  love  for  the  work,  stimu¬ 
late  thought,  and  make  one  insensible  to  fatigue.  The 
soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  and  never  had  a  plow,  hai-row 


WINDOW  SILL  AND  ROOF  GUTTER.  Fig.  89. 

or  horse  on  it.  It  is  kept  mellow  with  a  wheel  and 
hand  hoe.  No  weed  is  ever  allowed  to  get  an  inch 
high  ;  in  fact,  there  is  so  much  growing,  and  it  is  so 
thick  and  rank,  that  weeds  have  no  chance.  Still, 
constant  cultivation  is  given.  But  little  watering  is 
done,  although  a  pipe  and  faucet  stand  ready,  be¬ 
cause  the  mellow  soil  and  abundant  shade  prevent 
evaporation  of  moistux-e.  I  noticed  cut  cornstalks, 
straw,  leaves,  refuse  tobacco  stems,  and  rotten  ma¬ 
nure  lying  around  on  the  surface,  and  a  half-emptied 
bag  of  fertilizer  in  the  barn.  I  did  not  see  even  a 
small  hole  made  by  a  hoe.  Level  culture  for  every¬ 
thing,  is  the  rule.  The  roots  are  never  mutilated,  and 
fungous  diseases  are  never  known.  Is  there  any  con¬ 
nection  between  them,  I  wonder  ? 

As  I  walked  around  and  saw  strawberries  83^  inches 
in  circumference,  Carman  No.  1  potatoes  four  inches 
long,  heads  of  lettuce  as  large  as  a  milk  pan  and 
gooseberries  like  eggs,  I  said  in  wonder,  “  How  do 
you  do  it  ?” 

“  It’s  easy  enough,”  he  said.  “Just  stick  them  in 


and  keep  them  clean.  Of  course,  you  need  good 
kinds,  and  the  soil  fairly  rich.” 

“  What  did  you  ptit  under  those  tomatoes?”  They 
were  planted  in  the  roadway  to  the  barn.  A  hole 
was  made  in  the  stony  soil  with  a  pick,  and  grass  sod 
was  around  each  plant.  They  had  never  been  hoed, 
and  had  some  brush  placed  around  them  to  keep  the 
i*ank  foliage  from  the  ground.  They  wei’e  the  largest 
vines  I  ever  saw,  and  were  covei’ed  with  fruit. 

“Oh  !  nothing  much,”  was  the  reply.  “  I  had  some 
ground  meat  ;  I  mixed  in  one-sixth  sulphate  of  potash , 
and  stirred  in  some  of  it  for  each  hill.  That  mulch¬ 
ing  of  straw  keeps  them  clean.” 

“  Do  you  use  manure  ?  ” 

“  Not  much  now.  The  price  is  too  high,  and  it’s  so 
full  of  weed  seeds.  I  am  beginning  to  think  like  The 
R.  N.-Y\  about  fertilizers.  You  see,  I  have  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber  41  years  to  that  paper,  and  after  this  long  experi¬ 
ence,  place  complete  confidence  in  its  own  statements.” 

“  Do  you  not  believe  that  humus  must  be  supplied?” 

“  Yes,  but  clean  straw,  leaves,  etc.,  will  do  that.’’ 

“  IIow  much  fertilizer  did  you  use  last  year  ?  ” 

“  About  400  pounds  of  Mapes,  100  pounds  of  bone 
meal,  15  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash,  100  pounds  of 
ground  meat,  and  a  load  or  so  of  manure.  But  some¬ 
thing  besides  fertilizer  is  needed.  Here,  for  instance, 
are  some  Fay  curi’ants,  or  said  to  be.  I  have  paid  out 
$000  for  new  varieties  of  fruit,  and  over  half  of  it  was 
not  true  to  name.  There  should  be  a  law  to  l’emedy 
this.  Some  of  the  Fays  bore  larger  than  other  fruit, 
and  I  took  cuttings  from  them.  Among  these  were 
some  superior  ones  fi'orn  which  I  propagated  again. 
Great  gain  was  made,  until  some  of  these  bushes  have 
borne  eight  quarts.  I  sowed  currant  seed,  and  tested 
the  seedlings  until  I  have  what  you  see.  ” 

By  actual  measurement,  I  found  them  one-fourth 
lai’ger  than  Cherry,  with  a  longer  stem,  and  sweeter. 
They  seemed  to  ripen  at  the  same  time.  The  blossom 
end,  which  is  large  on  some  varieties  and  makes  the 
fruit  as  it  lies  in  the  baskets,  look  dirty,  on  these  was 
small  and  not  noticeable.  They  were  as  red  and  lai’ge 
as  an  old-fashioned  red  cheiTy.  The  bushes  wei’e 
bent  to  the  ground  with  fruit.  One  which  was  four 
years  from  seed,  yielded  10  quarts. 

“  When  I  sold  eight  quarts  at  15  cents  per  quart 
from  a  bush,  there  was  some  money  in  it,”  remarked 
Mr.  J. 

“I  see  that  you  have  impi’oved  the  old  kinds  by 
selection.  What  else  have  you  done  ?” 

“  I  set  them  3x4  feet  apart  to  shade  the  surface,  and 
give  shallow  cultivation.  Their  l’oots  gi-ow  close  to 
the  surface.  I  make  the  soil  mellow  and  moist  with 
the  humus,  and  rich  in  potash.  I  prune  back  the  new 
growth  in  July  and  spring.” 

“  Do  you  give  them  the  tree  form  ?” 

“  No  !  Either  foi-m  will  give  equally  good  l’esults.” 

“  IIow  do  you  keep  off  the  worms  ?” 

“  Put  on  white  hellebore,  clear  !” 

“  Clear  !  Isn’t  that  expensive  ?” 

“No;  I  had  a  tin  tube  made  that  would  hold  a 
pound,  and  sift  it  on.  The  tin  tube  has  a  fine,  water¬ 
ing  can  nozzle  on  the  end.  The  hellebore  is  fine,  and 
but  little  comes  out  at  once.” 

“  Do  you  plant  the  cuttings  in  rows?” 

“  Yes,  if  for  sale  ;  but  for  my  own  use,  I  put  them 
where  they  are  to  remain.”  c.  e.  chapman. 

(To  be  continued.) 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

A  Cold  Country  Basement  Barn. 

J.  L.  11.,  Void  Spring,  Minn. — I  am  about  to  build  a  barn  26x56 
feet,  with  basement.  Can  you  give  me  some  good  pointers  in  re¬ 
gard  to  arrangement  and  plans  ?  The  basement  is  to  be  used  for 
cows  mostly,  and  the  barn  for  hay  and  feed. 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  M.  DREW. 

In  the  first  place,  J.  L.  B.  ought  not  to  build  so 
nai’row  as  26  feet.  The  walls  should  be  18  inches 
thick,  which  will  make  the  basement  only  23  feet 
wide  inside  ;  this  is  too  narrow  to  stable  two  rows  of 
cows  with  comfort.  Thirty  feet  wide,  giving  27  feet 
clear  in  the  basement,  is  narrow  enough.  Fig.  87 
shows  the  basement  plan  of  a  barn  30x56  feet.  This 
gives  room  for  34  cows,  and  allows  a  passage  three 
feet  wide  at  the  end.  The  manure  ditch  is  one  foot 
wide  and  eight  inches  deep.  The  bottom  is  cemented 
on  a  good  foundation  of  broken  stone  well  pounded 
down.  The  stanchions,  or  mangers,  if  ties  are  used, 
should  be  so  placed  with  reference  to  the  gutter,  that 
the  standing  floor  will  accommodate  long  cows  at  one 
end,  and  short  ones  at  the  other  ;  then  the  cows  can 
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be  given  places  according  to  their  length,  and  all  be 
comfortable.'  In  order  to  do  this,  the  stanchions  and 
mangel’s  should  be  built  on  skids  made  of  pieces  of 
2x4,  which  can  be  toe-nailed  to  the  floor  after  the 
cows  have  been  fitted  to  the  standing  room,  and  the 
tops  of  the  stanchions  fastened  by  braces  to  the  joists 
above.  Stanchions  need  never  be  more  than  four  feet 
high. 

This  plan  was  drawn  with  the  presumption  that 
the  cowyard  would  be  located  at  the  end  of  the  barn, 
the  basement  used  for  cows,  and  nothing  else.  It 
could  be  easily  changed  to  accommodate  calves  by 
having  a  box  stall  or  yard  fenced  off  in  one  corner. 
If  the  cowyard  should  be  located  at  one  side,  the 
doors  and  cross  passage  could  be  altered.  Light  for 
the  rear  or  bank  end  of  the  basement,  is  obtained  by 
making  windows  above  the  sill,  as  shown  in  section 
in  Fig.  88.  One  of  these  windows  is  shown  near  -the 
left  in  the  side  view  of  the  barn.  Fig.  87  shows  the 
plan  of  the  upper  floor.  The  driveway  is  14  feet 
wide,  and  extends  through  the  barn,  and  is  placed 
near  the  bank  end  rather  than  in  the  middle  of  the 
barn,  to  save  work  and  expense  in  making  the 
approaches. 

If  less  room  is  needed  for  feed,  one  of  the  bins 
is  a  good  place  in  which  to  keep  the  buggy  or  farm 
machinery.  In  Fig.  89,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
sill  consists  merely  of  two  two-inch  planks.  When  a 
barn  is  built  on  a  good  wall,  this  kind  of  sill  answers 
every  purpose.  Fig.  88  is  a  side  view  of  the  barn, 
showing  the  arrangement  of  the  eave  troughs  and 
the  cistern.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern  is  on  a  slightly  higher  level  than  the  floor  of 
the  cow  stable.  A  pipe  from  the  bottom  of  the  cis¬ 
tern  conducts  the  water  to  the  troughs  in  the  cows’ 
mangers,  and  does  away  with  all  pumping.  Fig.  89  is 
a  sectional  view  of  the  eave  trough,  which  is  made  by 
placing  a  board  six  inches  wide  at  right  angles  to  the 
roof,  and  fastening  it  there  by  wooden  brackets ; 
then  lining  the  trough  thus  formed  with  tin  or  gal¬ 
vanized  iron,  being  sure  to  have  the  metal  extend  far 
enough  up  under  the  shingles  to  prevent  water  from 
backing  over  the  edge  in  case  the  trough  becomes 
clogged.  This  kind  of  eave  trough  will  not  sag  un¬ 
less  the  barn  sags,  and  will  not  require  attention 
every  time  it  rains.  The  water  from  the  farther  side 
is  carried  in  a  four-inch  conductor  across  the  end  of 
the  barn,  and  into  the  one  shown  in  the  cut. 

The  Apple  Maggot  “  Trypeta  Pomonella 

.4.  W.  E.y  Hoxbury,  Vt. — Fighting  flies  may  be  small  business, 
but  we  And  that  the  maggots  of  this  species  are  doing  us  no  small 
amount  of  damage  in  our  apple  crop.  1.  How  can  we  fight  them 
best?  2.  Can  we  save  this  year’s  crop?  3.  Can  the  pupa;  be 
destroyed  in  the  ground  by  the  use  of  kainit  or  any  other  chemical 
having  fertilizing  value  ?  4.  Is  it  practicable  to  use  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide  to  destroy  the  maggots  and  eggs  in  freshly  gathered  apples? 
5.  Can  it  be  used  effectively  against  the  insect  in  the  pupae  state  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGKBLAND. 

Let  us  first  briefly  glance  at  the  life  history  of  this 
Apple  Maggot,  or  “railroad  worm”  as  it  is  often  called 
in  the  New  England  States.  The  adult  insect — the 
fly — resembles  the  common  house  fly  in  size  and  gen¬ 
eral  make-up,  but  its  wings  are  crossed  by  conspicu¬ 
ous,  connected,  blackish  bands.  In  the  latitude  of 
Vermont,  they  begin  to  appear  on  the  trees  about  July 

1.  and  will  continue  to  emerge  all  summer,  often  being 
seen  on  the  wing  until  about  September  15.  Egg-lay¬ 
ing  begins  on  the  early  varieties  in  July,  and  is  con¬ 
tinued,  by  the  later  appearing  flies,  on  the  fall  and 
winter  fruit.  The  flies  puncture  the  skin  of  the  apple 
with  their  sharp  ovipositors,  and  thus  insert  their 
tiny  eggs  in  the  pulp  beneath  the  skin.  The  opera¬ 
tion  requires  about  half  a  minute  for  each  egg,  and 
one  female  is  capable  of  laying  about  300.  Most  of 
the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  pale  or  shaded  sides  of  the 
cheeks  of  the  apple.  The  egg  punctures  appear  as 
brownish  specks,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
rusty  spots  common  on  apples.  The  eggs  hatch  in 
four  or  five  days,  and  the  footless,  yellowish  maggot 
begins  its  tortuous  tunnel  through  the  flesh.  A  dozen 
maggots  often  occur  in  a  single  fruit  and,  as  one 
author  has  said,  render  it  “a  mere  mass  of  useless  and 
disgusting  corruption.”  The  presence  of  the  maggots 
is  not  easily  detected  from  the  outside  of  the  apple, 
unless  their  tunnels  run  near  the  skin.  Usually, 
affected  fruits  mature  earlier  and  drop  off.  Work  is 
continued  in  these  “  windfalls”  until  the  maggots 
attain  maturity  ;  they  then  leave  the  fruit  and  crawl 
iuto  the  ground  about  an  inch,  where  they  soon  trans¬ 
form  to  brown  puparia  from  which  the  flies  emerge 
the  next  spring.  Many  of  the  maggots  working  later 
in  the  season  in  the  winter  fruits,  go  with  them  into 
the  cellars  or  storage  rooms  ;  and  there  they  leave  the 
fruit  to  transform  to  puparia  in  the  bottom  of  the 
baskets,  barrels,  or  crates  holding  the  fruit. 

All  varieties  of  apples  are  attacked  by  the  pest, 
usually  the  sweeter,  earlier  varieties  the  most.  The 
insect  has  a  wide  distribution  over  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  States  It  is  so  well  protected  in  the  apple 
in  its  egg  and  maggot  stages,  that  the  application  of 


any  insecticides  in  the  form  of  sprays  or  otherwise, 
would  have  no  effect  on  it. 

1.  The  most  practicable  method  of  combating  it  that 
has  been  recommended,  is  to  keep  the  windfalls 
picked  up  from  under  the  affected  trees.  The  maggots 
apparently  do  not  leave  the  fruit  while  it  remains  on 
the  tree.  Either  pick  up  and  destroy  or  feed  out  the 
windfalls,  or  turn  in  the  sheep  or  hogs,  if  practicable, 
and  let  them  take  care  of  the  fruit  as  fast  as  it  falls. 

2.  About  the  only  thing  to  be  done  that  may  lessen 
the  crop  of  flies  to  emerge  next  July,  is  to  sweep 
up  clean  and  burn,  or  treat  with  the  carbon  bisul¬ 
phide,  all  of  the  dix-t  or  refuse  wherever  fruit  has  been 
stored,  thus  killing  the  pupae  that  may  have  been 
brought  in  as  maggots  in  the  gathered  fruit.  An 
early,  deep,  spring  plowing  and  thorough  cultivation, 
might  bury  and  destroy  many  of  the  pupae  now  in  the 
soil.  I  can  suggest  no  other  way  of  getting  at  the 
pupa;  from  which  the  flies  will  emerge  in  July. 

3.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  pupae  could  be 
killed  in  the  soil  by  the  application  of  kainit  or  any 
other  chemical  used  in  fertilizing  quantities.  There 
is  “  a  ghost  of  a  hope  of  a  chance  ”  that  kainit  might 
kill  the  maggots  in  the  soil  before  they  had  changed 
to  pupae,  if  we  could  know  just  when  to  apply  it  so  as 
to  catch  them  in  this  tender  stage.  Hut  I  believe  that 
it  would  have  to  be  used  in  much  greater  than  ferti¬ 
lizing  quantities  to  destroy  the  insect  in  the  ground 
at  any  stage. 

4.  Yes,  if  you  can  place  the  fruit  in  a  practically 
air-tight  receptacle,  and  place  the  carbon  bisulphide 
in  shallow  dishes  on  top  of  the  fruit,  using  about 
one  pound  of  the  liquid  to  one  ton  of  the  fruit,  and 
leaving  it  for  several  hours,  I  believe  that  it  will  kill 
all  insect  life  in  the  fruit.  It  would  thus  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  destroy  the  insects  in  any  stage  in  the  stored 
fruit  ;  but  this  will  be  only  partially  effective  in 
eradicating  the  pest,  because  thousands  of  the  mag¬ 
gots  went  into  the  ground  from  the  windfalls.  Com¬ 
bine  the  two  methods  of  keeping  the  windfalls  picked 
up  clean,  and  treating  the  gathered  fruit  with  the 
carbon  bisulphide,  and  you  cannot  help  but  greatly 
check  the  pest. 

5.  Yes,  the  carbon  bisulphide  will  kill  the  pupa;  that 
may  have  been  formed,  either  in  the  fruit  or  on  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  or  bin. 

Plum  Trees  in  Standing  Water. 

K.  J.  M.,  Stoughton ,  Mass. — I  have  six  young  plum  trees,  set 
out  two  years  ago,  and  growing  nicely.  After  a  very  heavy  rain 
storm  this  winter,  the  water  stood  four  to  six  inches  deep  around 
them,  the  next  day  froze  on  top,  and  in  two  days  more  the  water 
soaked  into  the  soil,  leaving  a  crust  of  ice  on  the  surface.  Would 
that  probably  be  injurious  to  the  trees  ?  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  ; 
no  water  stands  on  it  at  any  time  of  the  year,  except  the  few  days 
this  winter.  This  happened  twice  during  the  winter.  Would  you 
advise  me  to  remove  the  trees  ? 

Ans. — The  soil  being  a  sandy  loam  and  tvell 
drained,  we  wrould  not  remove  the  trees.  We  doubt 
whether  the  water  and  ice  will  be  found  to  have 
harmed  them. 

Spots  on  a  Pear  Tree. 

J.  II.  T..  Avondale ,  Pa. — I  send  a  piece  of  branch  from  a  Kusset 
pear  tree,  two  years  old.  These  spots  seem  general  over  the  few 
trees  that  I  have  of  this  kind ;  also  on  the  Keiffer  pears  planted  at 
the  same  time.  On  the  main  branches  the  spots  are  a  little  larger. 
Such  spots  are  common  on  young  Smith’s  Cider  apple  trees  here, 
as  well  as  other  varieties.  Peach  trees  also  have  something  simi¬ 
lar,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  of  a  dangerous  character.  Do  these 
look  anything  like  the  San  Jos6  scale  ? 

Ans. — The  small,  slightly  pustular  spots  are  doubt¬ 
less  natural  to  the  bark.  They  resemble  the  San  Jose 
scale  only  in  size.  The  San  Jose  scale  in  winter  on 
the  bark  is  in  the  form  of  minute  (smaller  than  a  pin’s 
head)  round,  almost  black  scales.  The  center  of  each 
scale  appears  as  an  elevated  blackish  joint  surrounded 
by  a  black  ring.  The  scales  are  only  about  half  grown 
when  they  go  into  winter  quarters.  Under  each  scale 
there  is  now  a  minute,  bright,  lemon-yellow  colored, 
soft-bodied,  oval  object,  the  insect  itself.  In  the 
spring  the  insect  begins  feeding,  and  as  it  grows,  its 
scale  is  enlarged  until  it  becomes  about  twice  its  pres¬ 
ent  size,  and  also  becomes  lighter  in  color.  About 
June  1  the  females  become  full-grown,  and  begin  to 
bear  living  young,  there  being  no  egg-stage  in  this 
insect.  Three  or  four  generations  are  produced  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  Yes,  the  San  Jos6  scale,  like  all  the 
true  bugs,  gets  its  food  by  means  of  a  beak-like  organ, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  bark,  or  the  skin  of  leaf  or 
fruit,  and  through  which  the  sap  of  the  tree  is  pumped 
into  its  body.  As  millions  of  these  little  pumps  are 
often  at  work  on  a  single  tree,  it  soon  shows  in  a 
weakened,  sickly  or  stunted  growth.  M.  v.  s. 

What  Pear  to  Fertilize  Keiffer  ? 

W.  II.  A'.,  ( address  mislaid.) — What  is  the  best  pear  to  plant  to 
fertilize  the  Keiffer  ? 

Ans. — The  Keiffer  and  other  Oriental  hybrid  pears 
seem  to  be  very  susceptible  to  the  climatic  changes, 
push  forth  leaves  and  blossoms  at  the  first  approach 
of  warm  weather,  and  are  generally  in  full  bloom  in 
the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  before  the  European 
varieties  have  opened  sufficiently  to  fertilize  them. 
As  one  goes  South,  the  difference  in  time  of  blooming 
is  still  greater,  so  that  a  variety  that  might  open  in 


time  to  fertilize  the  Keiffer  here,  would  be  dormant 
in  the  South  until  after  the  Keiffer  bloom  had  gone. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  select  a  variety,  particu¬ 
larly  for  the  South,  that  blooms  early,  and  at  the  same 
time,  for  immediate  benefits,  one  that  blooms  young. 
The  LeConte  is  of  the  same  class  as  Keiffer,  and  blooms  m 
at  the  same  time,  both  North  and  South,  making  an 
excellent  fertilizer.  For  the  latitude  of  New  York, 
Duchess  and  Lawrence  will  answer  the  purpose. 

In  setting  large  orchards  of  Keiffer,  I  advise  put¬ 
ting  a  LeConte  in  the  second  hole  of  the  second  row. 
in  every  fourth  hole  in  the  row,  and  in  every  fourth 
row  the  same,  by  which  means  every  Keiffer  will  be 
adjoining  a  LeConte,  and  it  will  require  eight  Keiffers 
to  one  LeConte.  If  the  orchard  is  already  planted, 
and  failing  to  bear  as  it  should,  there  is  nothing  that . 
will  give  immediate  effect  quicker  than  Japan  Golden 
Russet,  blooming  with  the  Keiffer,  and  the  same  year 
as  planted  ;  therefore,  intersperse  them  all  through 
the  bearing  orchards.  They  are  slender,  upright 
growers,  and  can  be  planted  midway  between  the 
rows  of  Keiffer,  without  materially  interfering  with 
them,  and  will  produce  an  abundance  of  bloom  at  once. 

New  Jersey.  .ino.  r.  tarry. 

Wood  Ashes  for  Strawberries. 

V.  V.  G.,  Westboro,  Mass. — 1.  I  have  a  quantity  of  wood  ashes 
stored  in  barrels  in  my  cellar  ;  some  of  them  have  been  there 
several  years.  Are  they  any  less  valuable  as  a  fertilizer,  than 
fresh  made  ashes  ?  2.  Is  there  any  danger  of  applying  too  much 

to  ground  being  prepared  for  a  strawberry  bed  ?  Are  two  pecks 
to  the  square  rod,  too  much  ? 

Ans. — 1.  If  the  ashes  have  been  kept  dry,  they  have 
not  lost  any  fertility.  The  only  way  for  them  to  lose 
potash,  would  be  to  leach  it  out  with  water.  2.  No, 
not  if  they  are  well  worked  into  the  soil — except  in 
cases  which  are  described  on  page  152  in  showing  the 
effect  of  lime  on  some  soils. 

Hay  Crop  for  an  Orchard. 

0.  S.  F.,  Maysville,  AT.  Y. — I  have  a  few  acres  of  good  land  which 
was  planted  to  corn  last  year,  and  has  on  it  a  young  apple 
orchard.  I  wish  to  raise  this  season  a  crop  that  I  can  make  into 
hay  in  August,  and  would  like  to  know  if  I  can  do  it  with  Crimson 
clover,  sowed  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  condition.  If  so,  how 
much  seed  should  I  sow  per  acre,  and  will  it  need  to  be  fertilized? 
The  land  was  well  manured  with  stable  manure  a  year  ago. 

Ans. — We  do  not  believe  the  Crimson  clover  will 
answer.  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  experience  with  the  clover 
sown  in  spring,  was  not  satisfactory.  Our  plan  would 
be  to  sow  oats,  cut  them  while  green,  and  cure  the 
same  as  hay.  This  fodder  has  given  us  good  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Wisdom  of  a  Summer-Fallow. 

li.  L.  J.,  Genesee  County.  N.  Y. — Forty  years  ago,  in  the  Genesee 
w-heat  belt  of  New  York,  no  farmer  could  reasonably  expect  a 
good  wheat  crop  unless  the  ground  was  thoroughly  summer- 
fallowed  and  those  who  sowed  it  after  a  spring  crop,  were  a 
failure  financially.  Now  it  is  all  changed,  and  no  one  summer- 
fallows.  Would  it  not  be  better,  especially  this  season?  Last 
year,  our  newly  seeded  meadows  in  this  county  were  red  with 
sorrel.  Would  it  not  be  the  best  way  to  rid  our  soil  of  it  and  other 
weeds,  to  summer-fallow  ?  If  not,  why  not? 

Ans. — There  is  no  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
treating  such  land  as  is  described  above,  to  a  summer- 
fallow,  occasionally.  When  one  is  worked  in  the 
proper  manner,  it  does  so  much  for  the  land  and  for 
its  future  productiveness,  that  there  is  no  question  as 
to  its  profitableness  if  one  can  afford  the  time  and 
expense  which  it  incurs.  To  summer-fallow,  prefer¬ 
ably  plow  deeply  three  times  at  least,  and  surface 
cultivate  for  about  a  month  before  the  ground  is 
sowed  to  wheat.  This  would  make  available  a  vast 
amount  of  plant  food  which  is  now  dormant.  It 
would  result  in  “sweetening  the  land,”  and  increasing 
very  materially  its  power  to  hold  on  to  the  hydro¬ 
scopic  water,  and  to  part  with  free  water.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  this,  it  would  destroy  a  vast  number  of 
weeds  and  probably  so  aerate  the  land  that  it  would 
not  be  well  suited  for  the  growing  of  sorrel  in  the 
future.  If  teams  and  plows  are  large  and  efficient, 
and  are  used  at  odd  times  to  plow  this  land,  it  need 
cost  but  a  trifle  to  give  it  thorough  cultivation  for 
once  at  least.  Land  may  be  kept  fairly  clean  and 
profitably  productive  without  a  summer-fallow,  but 
there  are  many  acres  which  may  be  brought  back  to 
their  former  productiveness  more  cheaply  by  system¬ 
atic  and  thorough  cultivation,  than  by  the  addition  of 
plant  food.  It  is  my  opinion  that  plants  usually 
suffer  more  from  lack  of  moisture  and  proper  physical 
conditions  of  the  soil,  than  from  lack  of  plant  food. 

[TROF.]  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Corn  Growing ;  Tannery  Waste. 

II.  L.  6'.,  Canton,  Pa.— Where  should  I  plant  potatoes — on  the 
sod  or  in  the  garden  ?  I  have  considerable  horse  manure  very 
full  of  straw  ;  where  shall  I  use  that  ?  Will  it  pay  me  to  buy 
tannery  manure,  hair,  ashes  and  waste  sediment  from  the  bottom 
of  lime  vats,  at  $1  per  ton  ?  I  would  have  to  haul  it  about  one 
half  mile.  Could  a  crop  of  corn  be  made  to  pay  on  land  that  cost 
$500  per  acre  ? 

Ans. — We  would  plant  them  in  the  garden,  and  use 
the  horse  manure  on  sod  plowed  under  for  corn.  The 
tannery  manure  at  the  price  named,  is  a  bargain. 
We  would  use  it  broadcasted  on  grass  or  grain.  We 
would  not  raise  field  corn  on  such  high-priced  land. 
Sweet  corn  might  be  made  to  pay -there,  but  we  would 
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not  attempt  it  if  there  was  a  fair  market  for  cabbage, 
celery,  tomatoes  or  melons,  because  these  crops  can 
be  made  to  produce  greater  returns  to  the  acre. 

Early  Norther  and  New  Queen  Potatoes. 

A.  1).  M.,  Freeport,  Me. — Has  The  R.  N.-Y.  tried  the  Early  Norther 
and  New  Queen  potatoes  ?  They  seem  to  be  very  popular  in  Maine, 
and  1  would  like  to  hear  the  results  of  Tub  Rural’s  trials  of  them. 

Axs. — New  Queen  was  tried  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
in  1888 — seed  from  Geo.  W.  P.  Jerrard — in  rich,  garden 
soil.  Two  pieces  yielded  21  large  and  four  small 
tubers,  weighing  10  pounds  ;  a  rare  yield.  Light  skin, 
medium  length,  cylindrical,  shapely,  eyes  medium  in 
number,  and  not  deep.  Good  quality.  We  have  also 
tried  the  Early  Norther,  but  we  fail  to  find  the  record. 

A  Potato  Mixture  Wanted. 

0.  E.  McO.,  Wethersfield,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  small  Held  which  I 
purpose  to  plant  to  potatoes  this  spring-.  The  soil  is  a  dark  loam, 
somewhat  stony,  quite  retentive  of  moisture  and  is  commonly 
known  as  hard-pan  land.  It  is  not  very  fertile— would  probably 
raise  100  bushels  to  the  acre  all  told.  It  seems  to  be  deficient  in 
all  the  elements  of  plant  food,  as  it  does  not  raise  one  crop  any 
better  than  another.  I  wish  to  know  the  formula  of  a  commercial 
fertilizer  that  will  just  fix  that  land,  the  quantity  per  acre,  and  the 
method  of  putting  it  on  ? 

Ans. — We  would  use,  on  such  a  field,  a  fertilizer 
analyzing  about  434  per  cent  nitrogen,  seven  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  six  of  potash.  Remembering  what  is 
said  in  Primer  Science  about  the  need  of  at  least  two 
forms  of  nitrogen,  etc.,  we  would  go  to  the  table 
printed  last  week  and  see  where  we  could  get  the 
organic  nitrogen  cheapest.  Probably  that  will  be 
cotton-seed  meal.  To  get  the  nitrate  you  should  use 
nitrate  of  soda.  You  need  90  pounds  of  nitrogen  to 
the  ton.  First,  150  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  will  give  24 
pounds.  Now  you  wish  (50  more.  Take  800  pounds  of 
cotton-seed  meal,  which  will  furnish  50  pounds  nitro¬ 
gen,  24  of  phosphoric  acid  and  10  of  potash.  To  pro¬ 
vide  the  remainder  of  the  nitrogen,  use  400  pounds  of 
bone,  which  also  provides  80  pounds  phosphoric  acid. 
You  now  need  30  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  which 
you  can  obtain  in  300  pounds  of  acid  rock,  and  225 
pounds  of  either  muiiate  or  sulphate  of  potash  will 
supply  the  needed  potash,  and  you  may  add  200 
pounds  of  plaster  or  dry  earth.  That  is  a  potato  mix¬ 
ture,  but  it  may  cost  you  more  to  buy  these  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  mix  them  than  to  buy  a  fertilizer  already 
mixed. 

Pure  Cream  for  City  Consumers. 

S.  J.  11.,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. — 1.  Do  consumers  in  cities  have  much 
difficulty  in  getting  a  reliable  quality  of  cream  in  any  desired 
quantity  ?  2.  Is  there  any  demand  for  a  standard  article  that  can 
be  kept  a  week  or  two,  if  it. has  not  had  any  chemicals  inserted  ? 
3.  By  what  class  of  consumers  and  where  is  the  greatest  demand 
likely  to  be  found  ? 

Axs. — 1.  Dealers  have  told  us  that  they  experience 
difficulty  in  getting  a  satisfactory  quality  of  cream, 
so  that  we  presume  consumers  would  experience  the 
same  difficulty.  2.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  a 
good,  pure  article,  whose  uniform  quality  may  always 


be  relied  upon.  It  should  be  kept  in  good  condition, 
though  we  doubt  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
it  for  that*length  of  time.  In  no  case  should  anything 
be  added  to  it.  3.  The  best  private  families,  and 
high  class  restaurants  and  hotels.  Proprietors  of  soda 
water  fountains  also  use  cream  to  some  extent,  as  do 
confectioners  and  ice  cream  makers. 

Value  of  Ashes  and  Manures. 

P.  L.  K.,  Oakville,  Out. — 1.  What  is  a  compost  worth  per  ton, 
delivered,  composed  of  one  part  horse  manure  to  four  of  night 
soil,  to  be  applied  to  a  light,  sandy  soil  with  clay  subsoil  ?  2.  Are 
ashes  made  of  soft  wood,  such  as  elm  and  ash,  good  for  land  ? 
If  so,  what  are  they  worth  per  bushel  at  the  factory  ?  3.  Applying 
15  tons  of  compost  per  acre  on  ordinary  soil,  what  amount  of 
ashes  should  I  apply  per  acre  for  potatoes  ?  4.  In  planting  pota¬ 
toes  by  the  trench  system,  will  it  injure  the  seed  to  plow  down  rye 
or  Crimson  clover,  and  plant  every  third  furrow,  or  will  they  do 
better  with  surface  planting  ?  5.  Will  Crimson  clover  do  well  in 
this  country?  If  so,  when  should  it  be  sown,  and  what  amount 
of  seed  per  acre  for  soiling  purposes  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  could  not  say  without  knowing  the 
values  of  other  manurial  substances.  The  valuations 
of  fertilizers  and  manure,  are  all  comparative,  and 
are  based  upon  what  the  three  most  important  ele¬ 
ments  of  fertility  cost  in  other  forms.  As  an  esti¬ 
mate,  we  would  consider  such  a  compost  worth  one- 
fourth  more  than  ordinary  stable  manure.  2.  All 
ashes  are  valuable  for  land.  Sixty  pounds  of  such 
ashes  will  contain  about  334  pounds  of  potash,  and 
are  worth  to  you  what  it  costs  to  buy  that  potash  in 
other  substances.  As  figured  by  the  market  prices  in 
New  York  City,  the  334  pounds  of  potash  are  worth 
about  734  cents.  3.  If  you  have  read  back  numbers 
of  Primer  Science,  you  will  understand  why  we  do  not 
advise  the  use  of  ashes  on  potatoes.  If  they  are  used, 
we  would  by  all  means  soak  the  seed  in  the  corrosive 
sublimate  solution.  4.  We  understand  that  good  crops 
of  potatoes  are  grown  when  the  seed  is  simply  plowed 
in,  but  in  our  own  practice  we  would  not  do  it,  but 
would  plow  the  sod  carefully  under  and  then  furrow 
across  it.  5.  Last  week  we  had  a  favorable  report 
from  Ontario.  We  would  sow  it  in  the  fall  or  late 
summer,  using  about  12  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

“Humus  Crops  "  ;  Peas  and  Clovers. 

V.  11.  S.,  York  County ,  Me. — 1.  I  have  a  piece  of  light,  sandy  soil 
on  which  I  wish  to  grow  green  crops  to  plow  under  for  humus.  I 
am  thinking  of  sowing  Canada  peas  and  oats,  or  rye,  and  would 
like  to  know  how  cotton-seed  meal  and  wood  ashes  would  do  for 
fertilizer,  and  about  what  proportion  of  each  to  use.  2.  How 
would  it  do,  after  plowing  under  the  peas  and  oats,  to  sow  clover, 
sowing  enough  oats  or  rye  to  protect  the  young  clover  through 
the  winter,  and  next  year  cut  the  first  crop  and  plow  under  the 
second,  to  plant  potatoes  on  in  1897?  3.  As  it  is  uncertain  how 
Crimson  clover  will  stand  our  winters,  how  would  it  do  to  sow  it 
and  Medium  clover  together  ? 

Ans. — By  looking  at  the  table  of  analyses,  you  will 
see  that  both  cotton-seed  meal  and  ashes  are  weak 
in  phosphoric  acd.  You  should  add  this  substance  in 
some  form  to  make  a  complete  fertilizer.  A  mixture 
of  1,000  pounds  of  ashes,  500  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and 


300  of  fine  bone,  would  be  much  better  than  the  ashes 
and  meal  alone.  We  would  prefer  to  mix  Crimson  and 
Medium  clovers  for  fall  sowing,  under  all  the  circum- 
stanees.  A  light  seeding  to  rye  might  help  protect 
the  clover,  though  we  think  it  will  get  through  alone 
if  you  sow  early  enough  to  let  it  get  a  large  growth 
before  the  ground  freezes. 

Young  Pigs  Dying. 

C.  IF.  It.,  Fulton,  i\.  Y. — What  ails  my  pigs  ?  The  sow  has  been 
fed  on  shorts  and  corn  meal,  roots,  a  little  corn,  and  table  scraps. 
She  is  in  fair  condition,  but  not  fat.  March  28,  she  gave  birth  to 
14  live  pigs,  13  of  which  lived  until  three  days  old.  It  was  then 
noticed  that  one  pig  was  getting  weak.  In  three  hours  it  was 
dead  and  two  more  were  affected,  and  I  think  there  is  not  a  sound 
pig  in  the  litter.  They  begin  by  holding  up  one  foot.  Soon  they 
lose  the  use  of  the  rest  of  their  legs,  and  they  can  get  around 
only  by  wriggling  along,  or  perhaps  by  hopping  a  little.  At  times, 
their  breath  comes  in  short,  quick  gasps,  and  at  other  times  they 
breathe  all  right.  When  asleep,  they  will  sometimes  twitch  and 
jerk  all  over.  Their  legs,  hips  and  back  also  turn  black  in  the 
last  stages.  They  are  ravenously  hungry,  and  will  nurse  all  right 
until  an  hour  or  so  before  they  die.  They  have  grown  like  weeds, 
and  are  as  fat  and  pluini>  as  can  be.  The  sow  eats  well,  and 
seems  all  right,  except  that  she  acts  a  little  dull. 

Ans. — I  am  unable  to  account  for  the  death  of  the 
pigs.  Possibly  some  of  our  swine  breeders  may  be 
able  to  suggest  the  probable  cause  of  the  trouble. 

F.  L.  K. 

Stocking  Leg  in  Pony. 

T.  8.,  Caledonia.  Pa. — I  have  a  small  bay  pony  with  foal;  her 
hind  legs  swell  and  look  scabby.  It  looks  like  grease  heel,  but  the 
water  is  yellow  and  thick.  What  shall  I  do  for  her  ? 

Ans. — I  am  unable  to  say  from  your  description, 
whether  the  stocking  of  the  leg  is  due  to  a  dropsical 
condition  which  occasionally  occurs  during  the  later 
stages  of  ‘  gestation,  or  to  an  attack  of  grease  heel. 
If  to  the  former,  very  little  treatment  is  necessary 
beyond  giving  moderate  daily  exercise  which  should 
keep  the  swelling  down.  Such  swelling  will  soon  dis¬ 
appear  after  birth.  If  due  to  gi’ease  heel,  try  the 
treatment  advised  for  grapes  in  a  horse,  on  page  1(51  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  March  9.  k.  l.  k. 

Cow  With  Inflamed  Udder. 

//.  II.,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  three-year-old  Holstein  heifer 
that  dropped  her  second  calf  March  20.  I  could  not  start  the  milk 
out  of  one  of  her  hind  teats,  and  by  advice  of  a  neighbor,  I  _ook  a 
knitting  needle  and  stuck  up  the  teat,  which  started  the  milk 
some.  But  I  cannot  get  the  milk  from  the  hind  teats  except  by 
stripping,  and  then  it  comes  very  slowly.  By  examining  her 
udder,  I  found  a  lump  about  the  size  of  a  small  egg,  about  half 
way  up  on  the  hind  part,  in  the  center,  which  seems  to  be  very 
sore.  She  also  does  some  kicking  while  I  am  stripping  those  two 
teats.  She  was  a  good  milker  until  four  weeks  before  she 
came  in. 

Ans. — The  cow  has  suffered  from  inflammation  of 
the  udder,  due  either  to  an  injury,  or  to  allowing  too 
much  milk  to  collect  in  the  udder  while  “drying  off.” 
For  the  soreness,  bathe  and  rub  well  after  each  milk¬ 
ing  with  camphorated  spirits  or  belladonna  ointment. 
To  increase  the  flow  of  milk  from  the  teat,  a  special 
instrument,  known  as  the  teat  slitter,  should  be  used 
to  enlarge  the  milk  duct  in  the  teat.  Employ  a 
veterinary  surgeon  to  perform  this  operation. 

F.  L.  KILBORNE. 


. . . 

We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

I  PEACH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES  I 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

I  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY.  i 


FRUIT  AND  URNAMENTAL. 

Crimson  Rambler  Rose-^^",^^ 


SHALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Largest  and  choicest  collections  in  America. 

„  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

Prepare  your  lists  now,  and  send  for  estimates. 
Write  for  New  Catalogue,  beautifully  illustrated.  Fret, 

mn  ELLWANGER  &,  BARRY, 

nOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  fc.  Y. 

ESTABLISHES  OVER  HALF  A  CEHTURY  AC0. 


TURN  YOUR  KEIFFERS  into  ANfiEI  S 

If  you  don  t  like  the  Keiffer,  top-graft  them  with  Angel,  the  most  profitable  and 
most  handsome  early  pear.  Grows  well  on  Keiffer,  hardy,  and  free  from  blight. 
Grafts,  25c.  each,  or  will  send  five  for  SI,  including  to  those  who  desire  it,  wax  and 
model  showing  how  to  graft  securely.  $1,000  worth  of  Angels  already  sold  to 
Rural  readers.  Trees,  by  mail,  $1  each.  Send  to-day.  Also,  send  list  of  wants 
for  prices.  50,000  Peaches,  mostly  Crosbey. 

A LL  STOCK  GUARANTEED  FREE  FROM  DISEASE.  ^ 

IHE  ROGERS  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Box  1002,  M00REST0WN,  N.  J, 

“New  Jersey’s  Leading  Nursery.” 


Our  New  1895  Catalogue, 

with  beautifully  colored  plate,  truthful  illustrations  of  select 

FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

Complete  list  of  Ornamental  Stock;  all  hardy  and  reliable. 
Mailed  fuek. 

T.  J,  DWYER  j  Nurseries,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  MILLION. 

5  DOZEN  PLANTS  HY  MAIL  (assorted),  *1.00. 
Berlin  (New),  81.00  Doz. ;  $3.00  per  100;  $10.00  per  1000. 
500,000  Asparagus  ltoots.  20,000  Apple  Trees. 
20,000  Peaches,  Champion  and  Crosby. 

By  mail,  2  for  25  cts.;  5  for  50  cts.;  12  for  $1.00  ;  100  for  $6.00. 
Send  postal  for  20-page  catalogue.  Free  at  once. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


gheenville. 


DOLLARS 

SENSE. 


Use  your  good  common  sense  In  spending  your  dollars  for 
PLANTS,  TREKS  ami  VINE*,  (let  the  kind  that  are 
guaranteed  to  grow  vigorously  and  rapidly.  That’s  the  kind 
vve  sell.  Our  illustrated  catalogue  mailed  free,  tells  of  prices, 
varieties,  Ac.  ARTHUR  .1.  COLLINS,  Jloorestown,  N.  J. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY. 


‘Bright  alike  outside  and 
Inside.”  Mailed  Free  on  applicu- 
,  tion.  W ith  eacli  copy  wo  will  send 
I  (fiat)  a  beautiful  painting  of  New 
ISweet  Peas  until  trie  600,000  have  all 
1  been  called  for.  Send  a  postal  to-day. 

1  VV  .  Atlee  Burpee  A  Co.,  Plilluduu 


What 

When 

How 


To  Plant 


Our  Catalogue  for  1895  contains  more 
practical  information  on  these  subjects 
than  any  other  issued.  It  can  be  had 
by  sending  postal  card  to 


EVERGREENS. 

Largestatock  in  Amer> 
lea,  including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees , 
Tree  Seeds,  Etc. 

DOUGLAS  A  SONS, 
WuuLcgan,  III. 


D  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants, 

21  and  23  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Berry  Plants*  Japan  Plums 

Honest  Descriptions,  j  No  Chromos, 

Honest  Goods.  No  Poor  or  Second- 

Honest  Prices.  |  hand  Stock. 

Free  Catalogue.  G.  S.  BUTLER,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


BVBRGRBI^  IV  S 

thatlive  and  grow  is  what  you  want.  I  sell  them. 
Nursery  grown  trees,  265,  8  varieties,  transplanted 
evergreens  one  foot  and  up,  packed  and  on  curs  for 
t'lO.OO.  Greatest  bargain  ever  offered.  Smaller  lots 
cheap.  Windbreak  trees  a  specialty.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Local  Agents  wanted.  Mention 
paper.  D.  BILL,  Evergreen  Special^,  Dundee.  Ill. 


Native  Evergreen  Hemlock,  Arbor  Vitae, 

White  Pine  and  White  Spruce.  6  to  12  inches, 
at  S3  for  1,000;  $10  for  5,000;  $17.50  for  10,000.  Packing 
free.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles.  v.  y. 
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Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 
CANNAS. 

It  is  one  of  our  regrets  that  we  can  not 
give  more  space  to  floriculture.  But 
our  readers  must  see  that  every  part  of 
the  paper  is  crowded,  and  that  it  is  not 
quite  fair  to  the  majority  of  our  readers 
to  give  too  liberal  a  portion  of  our  space 
to  what  may  interest  only  a  minority. 
Limited,  then,  as  we  are,  we  aim  to  skip 
those  minor  parts  of  floriculture  which 
many  excellent  books  and,  indeed,  many 
of  the  seedsmen’s  and  nurserymen’s  cata¬ 
logues,  give  in  ample  detail,  and  to  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  those  plants  and  meth¬ 
ods  which  are  the  outcome  of  recent 
research.  So  it  happens  that  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  we  have  given  much  attention 
to  cannas.  A  few  years  ago,  the  canna 
was  regarded  as  chiefly  desirable  as  a 
foliage  plant.  The  flowers  were  small, 
borne  in  narrow  racemes  and  plain  red  or 
yellow  in  color.  The  stature  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  has  of  late  years  been  so 
modified  that,  instead  of  the  tall,  leggy 
“Indian  Shot,”  we  have  now  dwarfs 
two  to  three  feet  high,  and  intermediates 
from  three  to  four,  so  that  beds  may  be 
graded  according  to  the  height  of  plants, 
while  the  ample  leaves  have  a  range  of 
color  from  the  lightest  green  to  dark 
purple,  and  in  shape  from  narrowly 
elliptical  to  broadly  ovate.  But  the 
flowers  have  been  improved  more  than 
the  plants,  whether  we  consider  the  size 
of  the  individual  flower,  the  truss,  or 
the  earliness  and  continuity  of  bloom. 
From  the  butterfly  Indian  Shot,  we  have 
flowers  that  really  rival  those  of  the 
smaller  gladioli  in  size,  while  surpass¬ 
ing  them  in  brilliancy  of  color,  though 
not,  it  is  true,  as  to  range  of  color  or 
markings.  But  the  improved  cannas 
have  the  great  advantage  of  blooming 
through  a  long  season — from  July,  in¬ 
deed,  until  cold  weather.  The  flower 
spike  of  the  gladiolus  is  its  all.  Its 
leaves  are  no  more  ornamental  than  so 
many  green  sword-like  sticks  planted  in 
the  soil. 

In  the  improved  cannas,  we  have  a 
wealth  of  foliage  that  scarcely  any 
other  summer  bedding  plant  can  equal, 
while  panicle  after  panicle  appears  dur¬ 
ing  early  summer,  during  the  hottest 
part  of  summer,  during  drought,  un¬ 
harmed,  fresh  and  brilliant. 

The  best  of  the  cannas  have  been  tried, 
and  described  in  these  columns  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  Ehemanni,  Mad. 
Crozy  and  Star  of  ’91,  are  still  among 
the  best.  Probably  Queen  Charlotte  (we 
have  not  yet  tried  it)  is  among  the  best 
of  the  later  introductions.  Last  year, 
we  found  the  best  to  be  Nardy  Pere, 
Denil  de  St.  Gi’6vy,  Stadtgartner,  Senn- 
holz,  Alphonse  Bouvier,  Prof.  Gerard, 
Secretary  Stewart,  Captain  P.  de  Suz- 
zoni,  Admiral  Gervais,  Paul  Marquant, 
Paul  Bruant,  Martin  Calmzac,  Comtesse 
de  Pestoile,  Charles  Henderson,  Egan- 
dale  and  Cliildsii.  This  collection  was 
sent  to  us  by  three  different  firms,  Henry 
A.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co.  and  J.  M.  Thorburn  & 
Co.,  of  New  York. 

Last  spring,  we  received  from  Dr.  F. 
Van  Fleet,  then  with  the  Dingee  &  Con- 
ard  Co.,  of  West  Grove,  Pa.,  six  varieties, 
the  result  of  crosses  made  by  him.  We 
found  them  a  rare  collection.  Crown 
Jewell  was  the  first  to  bloom,  and  this 
may  easily  take  even  rank  with  the  best 
of  the  yellows.  The  panicle  is  close, 
petals  canary  yellow,  spotted  all  over 
with  crimson.  They  are  two  inches 
long,  over  an  inch  broad.  The  flower 
stems  were,  during  the  height  of  the 
season,  August  25  to  September  15, 
about  three  feet  tall,  carrying  the  flower 
clusters  a  foot  or  more  above  the  foliage. 
After  the  first  frost,  the  plants  were  four 
feet  six  inches  tall.  The  leaves  were  a 
foot  long  by  11  inches  broad,  and  of  a 
medium  green  color. 

Oriflamme  is  a  remarkable  dwarf.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  the  flower 
stem  was  but  one  foot  high.  The  panicle 
(this  might  better  be  called  a  spike)  was 
compact,  petals  broad  and  well  held 


together,  of  a  brilliant  red-orange  scarlet 
margined  with  yellow.  August  28  the 
foliage  was  but  two  feet  high,  flower 
stems  2 %  feet.  Notwithstanding  the 
excessive  drought,  the  leaves  retained  a 
fresh,  light  green  color  until  frost. 

Golden  Star.  —  This  was  even  more 
dwarf  than  Oriflamme,  and  the  third  to 
bloom.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  the 
plants  were  but  2%  feet  high,  while  no 
other  variety  that  we  have  ever  tried 
bears  more  luxuriant,  closely  growing, 
massive,  yet  softly  toned,  velvety  foliage. 
The  flowers  were  of  medium  size  and 
the  same  color  as  those  of  Crown  Jewell 
without  dots  of  crimson  ;  but  the  lower 
petals  were  marked  with  a  broken 
tongue  of  crimson. 

Canna  1900. — This  was  the  fourth  to 
bloom.  This  is  a  fine  variety  growing  to 
the  height  of  3%  feet — the  flower  clus¬ 
ters  borne  about  a  foot  above  the  foliage. 
In  color  the  flowers  are  similar  to  those 
of  Ehemanni,  a  little  less  crimson,  a 
little  more  scarlet.  The  petals  were  the 
broadest  of  any  of  the  six,  though  not 
quite  so  long  as  those  of  Anonyma. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Your  Blood 

Needs  cleansing  now,  because  this  is  the 
season  when  accumulated  impurities  are 
most  dangerous,  causing  that  tired  feel¬ 
ing,  loss  of  appetite,  or  more  serious  dis¬ 
eases.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best 
spring  medicine,  nerve  tonic  and  vital¬ 
izes  It  purifies  the  blood,  gives  it  rich¬ 
ness  and  vitality,  raises  the  health  tone, 
and  creates  an  appetite.  Remember 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  true  blood  purifier  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  public  eye  to-day. 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  liver  ills. 


Reduction  in  Potato  Prices! 

□  To  dispose  of  surplus  stock,  we  offer  in  unbroken 
barrel  lots  (165  pounds)  World  s  Fair  (Green  Bay 
stock,  very.  fine).  at  $5  50  per  barrel;  Irish  Daisy,  $3.75; 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  at  $2.90. 

L.  L.  OLDS,  CLINTON,  WIS. 


KEMP'S  MANURE  SPREADER, 


Improved  for  1895. 


SPREADS  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to 
the  acre,  and  does  it  better  than  hand  work,  even 
if  a  man  spends  10  hours  on  what  the  machine  will 
do  in  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  that  will  furnish  satisfactory 
references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Largest  anil  oldest  manufacturers  of 
manure  spreaders  in  the  world. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  No.  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Farouhar  Keystone  Corn  Planter 

Warranted  the  best 
Corn  Dropper  and  most 

fierfect  Force-feed  Ferti- 
izer  Distributor  in  the 

I  world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 
YORK,  PA. 

Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Progressive  Dairymen 
and  Creamerymen 


are  finding  that  in  order 
to  have  the  best  machine 
they  must  procure  the 

United  States 
Cream  Separator, 

made  for  both  factory  and 
dairy  use.  Its  skimmed 
milk  showed  but  0.03  of 
1  per  cent,  of  fat,  excel¬ 
ling  all  competitors,  at 
the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station  Dairy  School.  It 
has  made  equally  good 
record^  at  other  Stations  ; 
and,  best  of  all ,  it  does 
the  same  close  work  in 
the  hands  of  users,  as 
shown  by  statements  in 
our  catalogues.  It  will  put 
money  into  your  pocket. 


Send  for  Our  Descriptive  Pamphlets  of  Anything 
for  the  Dairy  or  Creamery. 

Vermont  Farm  riachine  Co., 

Bellows  Falls,  »  Vermont. 


ome 
fGrown 
*  Seed. 


_ HMHMtMMl _ 

Our  farmer  friends,  you  know  you  greatly  lessen  your  risks  9 
when  you  buy  Seed  directly  from  the  gfower.We  raise Seedsof  • 
the  earliest  Sweet  Corn,  the  earliestand  best  Pole  and  Bush  Beans, 
the  best  earliest  and  best  late  market  Beets,  the  best  Cucumbers, 
the  best  of  the  earliest  and  latest  Drumhead  Cabbage,  the  earliest 
of  all  the  Wrinkled  Peas,  the  best  Dwarf  and  decidedly  the  best 
of  the  Marrowfats,  the  best  early  and  late  Squashes,  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  Carrot,  the  earliest  Red  and  the  very  best  of  all  the  Yellow 
Onions.  We  offer  these  and  numerous  other  varieties,  including 
several  valuable  new  Vegetables,  in  our  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seed  Catalogue  for  1895.  Sent  free. 

J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  «fc  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


GREATEST 

YIELDING  POTATO 


COLUMBUS 


AFTER  YEARS  OF  EXPERIMENTING 
we  have  secured  the  best  and  most 
prolific  Potato  in  existence.  THE 
yields  125  for  one,  excellent  eater;  ten  days  earlier  than  Early 
Rose.  Any  farmer  can  make  a  fortune  with  these  Potatoes.  Price, 
tffl  per  pound  (will  produce  125  pounds);  six  pounds.  #(>.  Prepaid 
anywhere.  Send  Stamp  for  testimonials.  Address 

MOHAWK  VALLEY  SEED  CO., 

CANAJOHARIE.  N.  Y. 


YOU  CANT  AFFORD 

to  pass  us  by,  If  you  are  looking  for  Reliable 

SEED  POTATOES. 

We  handle  Aroostook  County  (Me.)  stock,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  our  Seed  to  he  pure  and  true  to  name.  Send  for 
catalogue;  mailed  free. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  I. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

Willson  Seedling  —  long  white  vigorous  grower; 
heavy  cropper;  late.  Peck,  40c.;  1  bu.,  00c.;  bu..$l. 

White  Star  — long  white;  fine  table.  Peck,  30c.;  %  bu., 
50c.;  bu.,  $1.  Breese’s  Prolific— red  early.  Peck. 50c.; 
bu.,  $1.25.  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 — white;  fine  table. 
Peck,  50c.;  A  bu.,  60c.;  bu.,  $1.25.  No  charge  for  sacks. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN.  Harford, Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

Carefully  grown  by  practical  growers.  The  selec¬ 
tion  consists  of  Carman  No.  1  and  No.  3;  Sir  William, 
and  many  other.  Catalogues  mailed  free. 

E.  HIPPARD,  Seedsman,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


c.  FREE  SEEDS 


Cf| . . 

KJB  CASH  PRIZES.  Carman  No.  t 

and  27  other  varieties  new  SEED 
POTATOES.  Also  Roses,  Plants,  Vines.  COLUM¬ 
BIAN  RASPBERRY,  etc.  Rock  Bottom 
Prices.  Free  Catalogue  to  any  address.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  NEWARK  N.  Y. 


300 

List. 


bushels  Early  Ohio,  Ohio  Jr..  Burpee’s  Extra 
Early,  and  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Seed 
Potatoes— true  to  name  and  clean  and  free 
from  disease.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price 
WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Lakeview  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES 


— I  have  about  100  barrels  to  sell 
for  seed.  They  are  Early  Norther, 
New  Queen,  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Early  Harvest. 

ELIAS  GATES.  Coxsackie.  N.  Y. 


1895,  Everett’s  “Onward”  Potato.  1895. 

First  catalogued,  backed  by  that  great  Indianapolis 
seedsman.  Conge,  smooth,  white,  medium  late,  great 
yielder,  best  quality  (one  acre  planted  this  spring  will 
make  you  rich).  $3  per  bush.,  $7.50  per  bbl.,  tubers 
A  to  1)4  lbs.  (with  5  lbs.  Carman  No.  1  free).  “Thor¬ 
burn  stock,”  Onward,  Carman  and  Irish  Daisy,  3  lbs. 
mailed.  $1.  Standard  varieties  in  car  lots.  Eight- 
rowed  early  field  corn.  White  and  Yellow,  $1.50  bush. 

S.  SMITH’S  Potato  Farm,  Padelfords,  N.  Y. 


Radish  Seed. 

Try  my  Improved  Long  White  Vienna.  It’s  the 
finest  Radish  by  far  in  use.  Price,  by  mail,  postpaid, 
8  cents  per  ounce,  or  60  cents  per  pound.  Send  at  once. 

A.  H.  FOSTER,  Allegan,  Mich. 


Asparagus  Roots. 

20,000  Asparagus  Roots  for  sale.  Barr’s  Mammoth, 
one  year  old,  as  large  as  two-year  old  plants. 

$2  per  1.000.  Address 

CLARENCE  W.  HAZEL,  Cheswold,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


PRICKLEY  C0MFREY  R-KSa 

per  100,  by  exp.  F.  E.  BLODGETT,  Suncook,  N.  H. 


3  GREATEST  THINGS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Crimson  Clover,  Cow  Peas  and  Winter 
Oats.  Send  for  new  descriptive  catalogue 
before  purchasing  seed.  A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower 
ami  Healer,  Wyoming,  Kent  County,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  J  vnrr  ; 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


TAELAWARE  Seed  Sweet  Potatoes  and  COW  PEAS 
U  for  sale  by  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


A  Strawberry  Bed  for  $2. 

Five  Kinds,  Largest,  Earliest,  Latest,  Newest. 

By  mall  prepaid.  Good  plants.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed 

1  dozen  Epplng . $0  50j 

1  dozen  Princeton  Chief..  35  I  The  five 

1  dozen  Marshall .  75  )  Dozen 

1  dozen  Timbrell .  36  I  for  JS!4. 

1  dozen  Greenville .  35  J 

Any  of  the  following  25  cents  per  dozen:  Five  dozen 
for  $1  by  mail.  Dayton,  Beder  Wood,  Cumberland, 
Gandy.  Haverland  Seedling,  Warfield,  Pearl,  Shusters 
Gem,  Smiths  Seedling,  Victor  Hugo  and  Van  Deman. 

If  you  mention  this  paper  when  sending  for  our  cat¬ 
alogue  a  beautiful  colored  picture  will  be  included, 
both  free.  WEST  JERSEY  NURSERY  COMPANY, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


SUNNYSIDE  STRAWBERRY 

THE  NOVELTY  FOR  1895. 

At  the  Geneva  Exp.  Sta.,  N.  Y.,  It  wa  s  the  most  product¬ 
ive  berry.  Send  for  my  catalogue.  Finest  stock  in  New 
England.  50  varieties.  C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass. 


100,000  Berry  Plants. 

Strawberry.  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Currants 
Strictly  first-class  stock.  Also  Agent  for  Morrill  & 
Morley’s  Eclipse  Spray  Pumps.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  Price  List.  WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Lakeview  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y 


STRAWBERRIES.  Timbrell,  $8  per  l.OOO ;  Marshall. 

$20  per  1,000;  Brandywine.  $1  per  12,  $a  per  100. 
Circular  free.  S.  H  WARREN.  Weston.  Mass. 


Great  American  Strawberry  Plants. 

The  largest,  finest  strawberry  grown.  I  grew  four 
acres  for  market.  Brings  more  money  per  quart  than 
any  other  variety.  Very  productive,  hardy,  perfect 
blossom.  Plants  $1  per  100;  $4  per  1.000. 

A.  JOHNSON.  Lincoln  Park.  N.  J. 


Raspberry  Plants. 

Immense  stock  of  very  fine  plants  at  low  prices— 
Palmer,  Gregg  and  Hilborn.  Also  a  full  line  of 
Strawberry  Plants. 

W.  W.  FARNSWORTH,  Waterville,  Ohio. 


DACDQEDDY  Dl  AMTC  for sale.-ioo.ooo of 

HAOr  DCnn  I  I  LAN  1  O  the  latest  and  best 
varieties;  50  and  60  per  cent  ahead  at  the  New 
York  State  Station  trial.  Address  CHAS.  MILLS, 
Fairmount,  Onondaga  County.  N.  Y 


D1CDDCDDIEC  Oregg.  Palmer,  Souhegan. 
llAdr  DCIiniCd  $6perM;  Cuthbert,$7  perM. 
Also,  Jerseys  and  Cheshires. 

JACOB  HOMER,  New  Hamburg,  Pa. 


PALMER  RASPBERRIES 

$4  per  1,000.  F.  E.  CLARK,  East  Onondaga,  N.  Y. 


GROWERS  ATTENTION! 


SCHWINGEL’S 

COMBINED 

POTATO 

IMPLEMENT. 

A  Marker  or 

Furrower 
A  Coverer 
A  Hiller 

AND  A 

Fertilizer 

Distributer. 


It  marks  or  furrows  any  depth  desired.  Coverstbe 
seed  evenly,  and  as  a  Hiller  has  no  equal.  The  ferti¬ 
lizer  attachment  Is  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
put  on  an  implement  Ask  your  dealer  to  order  you 
a  machine  and  write  for  illustrated  catalogue  de¬ 
scribing  the  machine  in  each  capacity.  Address  the 
manuf’r,  E.  E.  SCHWINGEL,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


BAUCH’S  Special  Potato 

(CONTAINS  OVER  10  PER  CENT.  ACTUAL  POTASH.) 

RAW  BONE  MEAL.— Warranted  Pure. 

(.■■Iftii  a  CftklC  Pfllf  DAM  V  Works — Foot  of  Morris  to  Moore  Streets. 
DAUUii  0 (  dUNu  uUmrMIl  I  ,  Office— 20  S.  Delaware  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 


Manure 

I  ORIGINAL 
Manufacturers  of  I 

RAW  BONE  I 
PHOSPHATE.  < 


DARLING’S  .Re  FERTILIZERS 

PURE  FINE  DONE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS. 

Complete  for  all  Crops ;  quick  in  action,  lasting  in  the  soil.  Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Prices,  and  see  what  we  offer  for  1895. 

L.  B.  DARLING  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
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CAN  NAS — Continued. 

September  5,  this  was  regarded  as  the 
choicest  of  the  collection.  The  leaves 
were  light  green,  slightly  bluish. 

Orange  King  grew  to  the  height  of 
four  feet.  It  was  the  fifth  to  bloom. 
The  flower  stem  is  rather  slender,  branch¬ 
ing  more  than  any  other  canna,  bearing 
three  secondary  stems  each  carrying 
small  trusses  of  flowers.  The  petals 
were  rather  narrow,  yellow  with  a 
mottled  tongue  on  the  lower  ones. 
Foliage  less  luxuriant  than  that  of 
the  others.  We  would  omit  this  from 
the  collection. 

Anonyma  at  the  end  of  the  season  was 
four  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  best.  The 
flower  is  nearly  like  1900,  the  petals  a 
little  longer  and  not  so  broad,  being 
borne  in  broad,  nearly  round  panicles. 
The  foliage  is  beautiful,  being  long  and 
rather  narrow,  and  of  a  dark  bluish 
green. 

October  1,  Crown  Jewell  was  the  tall¬ 
est,  Orange  King  next,  Anonyma  and 
Oriflamme  next,  1900  next  ;  Golden  Star 
was  the  dwarfest. 


CANNAS—THE  BEST  VARIETIES. 

WHAT  SOME  AUTHORITIES  SAY. 

We  have  been  inclined  to  think  that 
the  planting  of  cannas  would  depend 
largely  on  the  surroundings.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  a  very  large  place  were  to  be 
planted,  we  would  advise  keeping  the 
varieties  all  together,  planting  them  in 
separate  clumps  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  and  in  the  best  positions  ob¬ 
tainable.  In  a  small  place,  where,  per- 
haps,  only  a  single  bed  would  be  planted, 
we  think  better  satisfaction  could  be 
derived  from  planting  them  in  a  con¬ 
glomerate  mass,  rather  than  by  keeping 
the  separate  kinds  together,  and  ar¬ 
ranging  them  in  a  set  design.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  a  circular  bed  were  to  be  planted, 
and  they  were  to  be  arranged  in  con¬ 
centric  rings,  we  would  advise  the  fol¬ 
lowing  selection,  arranged  in  regular 
order  as  we  give  them,  No.  1  being  the 
center  : 

1.  Alphonse  Bouvier,  6  to  7  feet. 

2.  Koenigin  Charlotte,  4  to  5  feet. 

3.  Mad.  Crozy,  3J4  to  4*4  feet. 

4.  Golden  Rod,  3J4  to  4J4  feet. 

5.  Paul  Marquant,  3J4  to  4'/2  feet. 

6.  Chas.  Henderson,  3  to  4  feet. 

If  they  were  to  be  planted  in  long 
borders  or  square  beds  in  parallel  lines, 
we  would  recommend  the  following  se¬ 
lection,  No.  1  beginning  at  the  left  hand 
line  facing  the  bed.  In  this  case  you 
will  notice  that  we  name  seven  kinds, 
because  we  think  it  would  be  better  to 
have  one  tall  variety  in  the  center,  and 
the  others  to  slope  away  from  it  ; 

1.  Chas.  Henderson,  3  to  4  feet. 

2.  Golden  Rod,  3J4  to  4*4  feet. 

3.  Mad.  Crozy,  3i4  to  4J4  feet. 

4.  Alphonse  Bouvier,  6  to  7  feet. 

5.  Koenigin  Charlotte,  4  to  5  feet. 

6.  Paul  Marquant,  3*4  to  4V£  feet. 

7.  Nellie  Bowden,  3  to  4  feet. 

The  only  really  new  variety  we  name 
is  Queen  Charlotte,  and  we  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  name  this  one  because  of  its 
great  superiority  to  those  already  on 
the  market.  The  heights  given  can 
only  be  approximate,  as  they  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  location  and  season. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

Of  the  older  sorts,  the  Florence 
Vaughan,  Egandale,  Alphonse  Bouvier, 
Paul  Marquant,  Madam  Crozy  and  J.  C. 
Vaughan  are  indispensable. 

J.  C.  VAUGHAN. 

We  would  recommend  the  following 
six  varieties  of  cannas  as  the  best  and 
most  distinct  now  in  cultivation  : 
Madame  Crozy,  Florence  Vaughan,  Egan¬ 
dale,  Paul  Marquant,  Alphonse  Bouvier, 
Charles  Henderson,  henry  a.  dreer. 

We  can  honestly  say  that  we  consider 
the  five  cross-bred  cannas  introduced  by 
us  last  spring  under  the  name  of  “  The 
Excelsior  Hybrid  Cannas  ”  so  superior  to 
the  other  cannas  now  in  commerce,  that 
we  do  not  feel  justified  in  making  a  fur¬ 
ther  selection.  For  the  sixth  variety, 
we  unhesitatingly  name  Madame  Crozy, 
as  this  variety  has  always  in  our  experi¬ 
ence  shown  more  points  of  excellence 
as  a  bedding  canna,  than  any  of  the 


scores  of  imported  varieties.  We  do  not 
much  fancy  the  color,  however,  and  find 
the  height  excessive  in  rich  soil. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 


FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

Selection  of  Pears. 

C.  E.  C.,  Newark,  N.  Y. — At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
“What  varieties  of  pears  shall  1  plant  on 
a  seven-acre  orchard?”  the  following  lists 
of  four  varieties  were  given:  1.  S.  D.  Wil¬ 
lard:  Bartlett,  Ilowell,  Duchess,  Keiffer. 
2.  J.  M.  Hooker:  Bartlett,  Duchess,  An¬ 
jou,  Clairgeau.  3.  J.  S.  Woodward:  Bart¬ 
lett,  Anjou,  Bose,  Keiffer.  4.  W.  C. 
Barry:  Nelis,  Bose,  Anjou,  Clairgeau. 

Crimson  Clover  Straw  Useful. 

E.  G.  P.,  Dover,  Del. — I  have  discov¬ 
ered  a  new  use  for  a  part  of  my  Crimson 
clover  haulm  from  which  the  seed  was 
taken  ;  that  is  for  winter  protection  to 
celery.  I  left  my  celery  last  fall  in  the 
rows  where  it  grew,  all  nicely  banked  up 
to  within  four  inches  of  the  tips  of  the 
leaves.  Then  I  covered  it  with  about  10 
inches  of  Crimson  clover  haulm,  placing 
it  as  evenly  as  possibly  over  the  entire 
bank  on  both  sides,  and  covering  celery 
and  all.  The  experiment  is  a  success.  I 
dug  celery,  and  as  fine  quality  too,  as  I 
ever  ate,  out  of  those  rows  when  the 
mercury  was  below  20  degrees,  and  found 
not  a  particle  of  frost  under  that  clover, 
and  the  celery  was  in  perfect  condition. 

The  Use  of  a  “  Weeder." 

Wiard  Plow'  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. — 
In  your  answer  to  a  correspondent  on 
page  241,  we  do  not  think  due  considera¬ 
tion  is  given  to  recent  devices  for  chang¬ 
ing  the  slope  of  the  weeder’s  teeth.  Our 
weeder  is  so  adjusted  that  by  putting 
the  bolts  in  the  different  holes,  the  teeth 
can  be  adjusted  to  stand  vertically  or 
sloping  more  or  less  as  desired.  There 
are  three  advantages  readily  seen  in  this: 
by  adapting  the  weeder  to  hard  and  dry, 
or  mellow  and  moist  soils,  it  avoids 
dragging  stones  or  trash  together,  and 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  efficient  tools 
ever  made  for  putting  in  grass  or  clover 
seed.  The  primary  object  of  the  weeder 
is  to  destroy  weeds,  but  besides  this  it 
pulverizes  the  soil  right  about  the 
plants  quite  as  well  as  could  be  done  by 
the  fingers,  and  gives,  in  a  measure,  the 
same  results  that  are  gained  in  Holland 
and  some  other  countries  where  they  cul¬ 
tivate  wheat  with  a  common  hoe.  A 
farmer  who  tried  our  weeder  when  it  was 
first  brought  out,  told  us  that  it  much 
more  than  paid  for  itself  on  a  10-acre 
field  of  wheat  where  the  ground  had 
been  wet  and  become  baked  and  crusty, 
but  was  entirely  pulverized  by  the 
weeder  and  the  crop  greatly  benefited. 

It.  N.-Y. — We  were  specially  asked  to 
speak  of  the  “  weak  points”  of  weeders 
in  general,  and  did  so.  A  good  weeder 
will  pay  for  itself  on  any  fairly  level 
farm — but  like  everything  else,  it  has 
its  limitations. 


ARMSTRONG  *  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 

New  York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 


COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS- CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHN  T. LEWIS  dfc  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 


M0RLEY, 

Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL, 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 

SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 
SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Cnicago. 
ULSTER, 

New  York. 

UNION, 


Prom  foundation 

stone  to  tip  of  spire,  from  priming  to  fin¬ 
ishing  coat,  for  inside  or  outside  painting 
use  only  Pure  White  Lead.  Don’t  mistake 
the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands).  It  is 
the  only  way  to  be  sure. 

Pure  White  Lead  is  easily  tinted  to  any 
shade  of  color  desired  by  using  the  Nation.- 
al  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  tintinof  col- 
ors,  prepared  expressly  for  this  purpose. 
For  further  information  send  for  pamphlet 
and  color-card  —  sent  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Broadway,  New  York. 


HENCH’S  RIDING 
; WALKING 

CULTIVATOR 


with  double  row  planter  and 
fertilizer,  complete  in  one  ma¬ 
chine.  G  really  improved 
for  ’94.  Thousands  in  use  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  giv- 
ingontiro satisfaction.  Agents 

_ wanted.  Catalogue  Free. 

OUR  NEW  STEEL  FRAME 
CORN  PLANTER 

(with  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

For  simplicity,  neatness, 
strength  and  dura¬ 
bility  cannot  lx; 

equaled.  We  also 
)  manufacture  Circu  - 
rlar  Saw  Mills,  Oulti- 
.  vators.  Grain  Drills. 
.  —  “Threshers,  Engines, 

and  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  by  all  re¬ 
liable  dealers.  Don’t  be  deceived.  Insist  upon  having 
our  goods.  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Cata¬ 
logue  Free.  I1ENCII&  DKOMGOl.D,  York.l’a. 


THE  YANKEE 


SWIVEL 

PLOW. 


The  Standard  Swivel  Plow  of  America. 


Patent  Spring  Foot  Latch,  Automatic  Jointer, 
Straight  Steel  Coulters,  or  Rolling  Castor 
Coulters,  and  all  late  Improvements. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A6’L  TOOL  C0„ 

Box  15,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
HARROW 


SPRING-TOOTH 

Lightest. 


Strongest. 

Cheapest 


J  Restand  Most  Durable  in  use 

Corn  Planters  a  specialty.  Send  for  illus.  Catalogue. 
Address  A.  B.  FAP.QUHAR  CO..  Ltd..  York,  Pa. 


The  Wolverine  Cultivators. 

Horse  Rakes. 
Mowers. 

Hay  Tedders. 
Hay  Presses. 
Horse  Powers. 
Feed  Cutters 
and  Sawing 
Machines. 

Write  for  prices 
Address 

ANN  ARBOR  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 

ANN  AlLBOll,  MICH. 


ADJUSTABLE 

WEEDER. 


Kills 

the  weeds, 
increases  the  crops, 
and  saves  more  labor 
than  any  other 
Implement 
on  the  farm. 

This  Weeder 
has  adjustments 
and  advantages 
not  found  in  others. 

WIAltD  FLOW  CO 


Plows, 
Rakes,  Hand 
Planters,  Morgui 
Spading  Harrow,  m\ 

BATAVIA.  N.  Y. 


“SUCCESS”  ANTI-CLOG  WEEDER. 

<tlso  “SUCCESS”  Jit.  DIGGER  saves  and  makes  money 
on  the  farm  We  make  SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR 
INTRODUCTION.  Sendforfull  particulars  of  the 

Having  Tools.  D.  Y.'Hallock  &  Son,  York,  Pa- 


FMPIRF  ught  draft  mower. 

L.III  I  IIIL.  manufacture  1,2, 3  Sc  4-horse 

^Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Pow¬ 
ers,  Separators, 
Hand  and  Power 

_  Corn  Shelters, 

I  Hand  Sc  Power  Feed  Cut- 
-.ters,  Feed  Mills,  Shell 
WJ-U Mills,  Wood  Saws,  Steel  and 
Plank  Land  Rollers,  Plows,  Cultivators,  Rakes,  En- 

§ines,  8  to  26-horse  power,  Mounted,  Portable  and 
tationary.  Catalogue  and  Price-list,  Fit  EE. 

8.  8.  Messinger  Sc  8011,  Tatainy,  Fa. 


A  GREAT  GOUGH  REMEDY. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  that  Scott’s  Emulsion  is 
only  useful  to  fatten  babies,  to  round  up  the  angles  and 
make  comely  and  attractive,  lean  and  angular  women, 
and  fill  out  the  hollow  cheeks  and  stop  the  wasting  of 
the  consumptive,  and  enrich  and  vitalize  the  blood  of 
the  scrofulous  and  anaemic  persons.  It  will  do  all  this 
— but  it  will  do  more.  It  will  cure  a 

Hard,  Stubborn  Cough 

when  the  ordinary  cough  s}^rups  and  specifics  entirely 
fail.  The  cough  that  lingers  after  the  Grip  and  Pneu¬ 
monia  will  be  softened  and  cured  by  the  balsamic  heal¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  influences  of  this  beneficent 
food-medicine,  namely,  Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod-liver 
Oil  and  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda. 

Refuse  substitutes.  They  are  never  as  good. 
Scott  &  Bowne,  New  York.  All  Druggists.  50c.  and  51. 


One  Dollar  Invested 


In  the  Clipper  Whetstone,  saves  $25  in  sharpening 
Mowing  Machine  Knives.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
county.  Write  to  A.  J.  TRACY  CO.,  L't'd, 

Box  376,  New  York  City,  N.  Y 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydranlio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
eto.  Send  for  Catalogue.  i 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.WaterSt.,  SYRACUSE,  N.Y 


PANNING  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
U nil II J II u  D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  Bl¬ 


and  Farnham  V.  Y. 


Mention  thin  paper. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 
able  10  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  APRIL  20,  1895. 


WANTED. 

Postal  card  notes  on  Crimson  clover  in  your  section. 

1.  When  and  where  did  you  sow  it  ? 

2.  Has  it  survived  the  winter  ? 

3.  If  not,  what  seemed  to  kill  it  ? 

4.  What  seems  the  best  way  to  get  it  through  the  winter  ? 

o 

We  have  said  at  least  30  times  that  Crimson  clover 
should  not  be  sowed  in  the  spring,  yet  every  mail 
brings  letters  asking  how  much  seed  should  be  used 
in  spring  seeding  with  this  plant.  Now,  then  : 

( IW  Don’t  sow  Crimson  clover  in  the  spriruj.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  does  not  advise  it.  If  you  sow  it  on  your  own 
hook,  be  prepared  to  get  caught  on  it  and  don't  blame  the 
clover. 

O 

A  sort  of  outdoor  forcing  is  said  to  be  practiced  on 
lemon  trees  in  Sicily.  The  trees  are  permitted  to 
suffer  from  lack  of  water  and  cultivation  in  summer, 
and  about  September  1  plenty  of  water  is  applied  and 
the  soil  is  well  cultivated.  This  produces  a  late 
bloom,  which  results  in  a  summer  crop  of  small  fruit 
some  five  months  ahead  of  the  ordinary.  Of  course 
this  is  practiced  only  on  very  dry  places  where  the 
water  supply  can  be  controlled.  By  forcing  a  crop 
out  of  ils  ordinary  season,  it  is  usually  forced  out  of 
its  ordinary  price. 

O 

Prof.  Roberts  makes  the  point  that  stirring  the 
upper  part  of  the  soil  in  a  dry  time,  is  better  than  a 
mulch  to  preserve  moisture,  because  cultivation  tends 
to  keep  the  roots  below  the  stirred  soil,  which  a  mulch 
draws  the  roots  to  the  surface — not  a  good  place  for 
them.  He  mentions  the  effect  of  cultivation  in  dry 
seasons  in  California,  where  they  have  no  rain  from 
May  till  September.  Yet  in  orchards  and  vineyards 
he  saw  the  top  soil  as  dry  and  fine  as  an  ash  heap,  but 
one  could  kick  away  this  dust  and  find  moisture  three 
or  four  inches  beneath  the  surface.  There  is  “the  other 
side”  to  this,  which  will  be  presented  later. 

O 

A  mean  and  petty  fraud  now  advertised  in  some 
magazines,  is  “  the  carbon  wick.”  We  have  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  fierce  flame  stamped  “  sunlight,”  and  with 
it  go  a  series  of  remarkable  claims  about  the  wonder¬ 
ful  powers  of  wicks  that  have  been  “carbonized.”  One 
of  our  readers  sent  for  it,  and  received  a  very  ordinary 
wick  which  had  been  charred  at  the  end  and  then 
dipped  in  some  dark  solution.  It  is  no  better  than  an 
ordinary  wick  charred  with  a  match  and  dipped 
in  salt  and  water.  One  may,  perhaps,  call  this  a  “car¬ 
bonized  wick  ”  without  violating  the  English  language, 
but  it  requires  a  carbonized  conscience  to  make  poor 
people  pay  five  cents  each  for  them. 

O 

“  Why  don’t  you  write  an  article  on  ‘  bob’  lambs  ?” 
asked  one  of  the  largest  receivers  of  hothouse  lambs. 
“  Are  there  many  such  ?”  “  Lots  of  them.  1  sent  a 

customer  one  the  other  day  that  weighed  only  18 
pounds  after  he  got  it  dressed,  and  there  wasn’t  much 
of  it  then  but  bones.  Shippers  get  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry  to  ship  for  fear  the  price  will  go  down,  and 
send  in  the  lambs  too  small.  They  not  only  sell  for 
a  low  price,  but  hurt  the  sale  of  other  and  better 
lambs.  Some  of  them  look  large,  but  don’t  weigh  up 
wThen  put  on  the  scales.  They  ha  ve  large  frames,  and 
have  made  a  good  growth,  but  haven’t  put  on  much 
flesh.  No  lamb  should  weigh  less  than  30  pounds  as 
it  comes  to  market,  and  even  then  must  be  well 
fleshed  ;  35  pounds  or  upward  would  be  better.  The 
hide,  heads,  etc.,  dress  off  at  least  10  pounds.  The 


market  is  heavily  stocked  now,  as  shippers  are  hurry¬ 
ing  them  forward  before  prices  drop.  One  of  the  ex¬ 
press  companies  this  morning  had  a  car  nearly  filled 
with  lambs— something  unusual.” 

O 

Many  Russian  Jews  have  been  sent  to  this  country 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  located  on  farms  in 
various  States.  Few  of  these  colonies  have  prospered, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Jews  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  farming.  They  were  peddlers  or  small  venders 
by  trade,  and  neither  the  life  nor  the  labor  of  farm¬ 
ing  was  suited  to  them.  Some  rich  Jews  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  hope  to  remedy  this  by  establishing  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college  or  farm  near  that  city,  where  these  im¬ 
migrants  may  learn  something  about  farming  before 
being  set  up  for  themselves.  It  is  certainly  a  violent 
change  to  take  off  the  peddler's  pack  one  day,  and 
take  up  the  hoe  the  next.  It’s  too  violent  for  Jew  or 
Gentile. 

O 

Mr.  P.  B.  Crosby,  of  Maryland,  suggests  a  simple 
plan  for  soaking  seed  potatoes  in  the  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  solution.  The  solution  is  put  in  an  empty 
molasses  barrel.  The  potatoes  are  put  in  a  three- 
bushel  sack  made  of  some  porous  stuff,  so  that  the 
water  will  drain  off  quickly.  Above  the  barrel  is 
fixed  a  rope  and  pulley.  The  end  of  the  rope  is  hooked 
into  the  sack,  and  it  is  thus  drawn  up  and  lowered 
into  the  solution.  After  remaining  there  long  enough, 
it  is  pulled  out  and  rested  on  a  stout  stick  placed 
across  the  barrel.  This  permits  it  to  drain  perfectly. 
It  will  be  a  good  plan  to  wash  the  potatoes  in  water 
before  dipping  them  in  the  solution.  A  cage  made  of 
fine  wire  would  answer  as  well  as  the  sack.  This 
plan  will  do  away  with  lots  of  lifting  and  shoveling. 

O 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
some  features  of  the  income  tax  law  are  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  The  chief  points  decided  are  that  incomes 
from  land  rents  or  from  State  or  municipal  bonds,  are 
not  properly  taxable  in  this  way.  When  asked  to  pass 
on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  as  a  whole,  the 
court  divided  evenly,  so  that  really  no  satisfactory 
decision  was  given.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be 
that,  with  a  full  court,  the  decision  would  be  against 
the  law  as  a  whole.  We  regard  this  as  unfortunate, 
yet,  as  we  pointed  out  while  the  law  was  being  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Congress,  it  was  a  mistake  to  exempt  in¬ 
comes  below  $4,000  per  year.  All  should  share  this 
tax — it  is  a  grave  mistake  to  establish  a  non-taxpaying 
class  by  placing  a  certain  income  as  the  limit.  Instead 
of  trying  to  repeal  the  law,  we  hope  that  Congress 
will  modify  it  so  as  to  meet  all  legal  requirements. 
The  principle  of  a  tax  on  incomes,  is  fair. 

Q 

We  stated  last  year  that  Prof.  Hopkins,  of  the  West 
Virginia  Experiment  Station,  had  discovered  a  new 
explanation  for  the  marks  on  potatoes  known  com¬ 
monly  as  “  scab.”  Since  then  he  has  proved  that  a 
minute  insect — the  potato  scab  gnat — is  responsible 
for  much  of  the  trouble.  This  insect  works  alone  or 
where  the  true  scab  is  present,  eating  through  the 
skin  and  thus  leaving  a  bad  scar  on  the  surface.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  work  of  this  little 
pest.  Fortunately,  the  conditions  least  favorable  for 
it  are  also  least  favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  scab 
disease.  Soaking  in  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution 
destroys  all  forms  of  the  seed  gnats.  Wet  soils  and 
continued  moisture  favor  the  grow  th  of  the  gnats  ;  so 
well-drained,  porous  soils  are  better.  Stable  manures 
are  breeding  places  for  the  gnats,  and  lime  or  wood 
ashes  seem  to  make  a  favorable  condition  for  them. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  treatment  recommended  for 
preventing  scab,  is  also  the  best  for  keeping  this  scab 
gnat  in  check.  That  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  in 
all  respects. 

O 

Texas  is  the  greatest  cotton  producing  section  in 
the  world.  In  1893,  her  cotton  crop  was  valued  at 
$67,764,358  or  nearly  24  per  cent  of  the  total  American 
crop.  The  future  Texas  cotton  crop  is  in  danger.  It 
is  not  foreign  competition,  or  free  trade,  or  a  “gold 
basis,”  that  is  endangering  it — it  is  an  insect,  the 
Mexican  Cotton-boll  weevil.  This  insect  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande  from  Mexico,  and  is  now  spreading 
through  Texas,  doing  immense  damage  wherever  it 
goes.  It  is  said  to  be  the  worst  pest  that  has  ever 
appeared  on  cotton  and  the  hardest  to  combat.  Insect 
Life  declares  that  in  order  to  prevent  fresh  inroads 
from  Mexico,  it  will  be  necessary  to  abandon  cotton 
growing  through  a  wide  strip  of  country  along  the 
Texas  border,  and  it  even  calls  for  laws  that  shall 
compel  all  persons  to  abandon  cotton  growing  in  a 
strip  50  miles  wide.  Then  measures  can  be  safely 
taken  to  stamp  out  the  weevils  already  here.  The 
insect  has  completely  ruined  cotton  growing  in  some 
Mexican  districts,  and  is  sure  to  work  vast  damage  • 
to  Texas  if  left  unchecked. 


Figures  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  seem 
to  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  low  price  of  flour,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  wheat  per  capita  is  lower  in  this  country 
than  ever  before.  The  average  for  the  past  four  years 
has  been  less  than  four  bushels  for  each  person,  while 
for  the  four  previous  years,  it  was  4%  bushels.  This 
is  strange,  considering  the  fact  that  wheat  flour,  at 
present  prices,  is  the  cheapest  food  on  the  market. 
The  explanations  are  that  people  are  eating  more  and 
more  of  the  crushed  cereals  like  oat  meal  or  coarsely- 
ground  wheat  and  corn.  Another  thing  is  that,  while 
flour  is  cheaper  than  ever,  the  price  of  bread  is  but 
little  reduced.  Thousands  of  people  in  towns  and 
cities  buy  baker’s  bread,  and,  rather  than  pay  exor¬ 
bitant  prices,  will  use  the  cereals  instead. 

0 

The  following  note  in  the  Jersey  Bulletin  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  our  readers.  The  J.  B.  refused  to 
print  a  certain  advertisement 

Because  of  a  clause  in  the  contract  that  virtually  allowed  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  control  our  columns.  We  were  informed  by  the  agent 
who  placed  this  business,  that  every  paper  carrying  Davis  <fe 
Rankin’s  advertisement,  had  agreed  not  to  allow  anything  said 
derogatory  to  D.  <fc  R.  without  first  submitting  such  matter  to 
them.  We  were  informed  that  but  one  paper  besides  the  Jersey 
Bulletin  had  refused  their  business  because  of  this  clause  in  the 
contract. 

We  wish  to  say  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  the  “one 
paper  ”  referred  to,  as  we  have  other  and  better  rea¬ 
sons.  This  is  not  very  complimentary  to  the  100  or 
more  papers  which,  it  seems,  have  agreed  to  that 
clause  and  are  printing  the  advertisement. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

SONG  OF  THE  POTATO  SEED. 

Farmer,  dear  farmer,  seed  time  draweth  near  ; 

Help  us  to  get  a  start  on  us  this  year. 

Don’t  blind  our  eyes  with  a  long,  useless  sprout  ; 

Take  off  our  spectacles — shovel  us  out 
Into  the  sunshine,  and  there  let  us  grow, 

Stout,  stubby  eyes  that  will  give  us  a  show. 

So  that  when  lying  far  down  in  the  ground, 

We  can  see  how  to  push  rootlets  around. 

After  the  plant  food  we’ll  merrily  run  ; 

Start  us  in  sun,  farmer  !  Start  us  in  sun  ! 

We  were  so  scabby  and  rough  in  the  fall, 

Lots  of  us  couldn’t  find  market  at  all. 

Don’t  plant  the  scab  in  the  ground  with  us— try 
Soaking  the  seed  in  solution  of  bi¬ 
chloride  of  mercury — Oh,  let  us  start 
Right— and  our  product  will  gladden  your  heart. 

Then  all  next  winter  we’ll  not  hear  you  croak. 

Start  us  in  sun,  farmer— put  us  to  soak! 

A  broody  hen  is  moody. 

Nip  a  part  of  that  “  lip.” 

Is  your  husband  a  littery  man  ? 

Get  a  move  out  of  that  groove. 

A  “great  cough  remedy  ” — dry  feet. 

A  fixture — the  use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

An  eclipse  of  the  son— keeping  the  boy  down. 

Buried  treasure — a  clover  sod  turned  under. 

Have  you  thawed  out  that  thought  about  the  garden  yet  ? 

That  old  cider  down  cellar  is  the  worst  “  spring  medicine  ”  you 
can  take. 

What’s  your  opinion  of  a  man  who  forgets  the  date  of  his 
wedding  day  ? 

A  man  pays  for  an  “ad”  in  order  to  add  to  his  business.  You 
can  often  add  to  yours  by  addressing  his  “ad.” 

European  inventors  are  hard  at  work  devising  means  for  utiliz¬ 
ing  petroleum  for  fuel  in  place  of  wood  and  coal. 

To  cure  smut  in  seed  gram,  soak  it  15  minutes  in  water  heated 
to  132  degrees.  Be  exact  about  time  and  temperature. 

Scientific  knowledge  seems  to  get  locked  up  in  insoluble  com¬ 
binations  when  it  unites  with  some  of  the  station  bulletins. 

Of  course,  you  understand  that  you  injure  your  back  just  as 
much  on  a  useless  lift  as  you  do  on  a  useful  job!  Compare  returns. 

The  Florida  freeze  killed  billions  of  insects  on  trees  and  plants. 
It’s  a  pity,  though,  that  the  trees  and  plants  had  to  be  killed,  too. 

It  must  be  a  sad  sight  to  Florida  orange  growers  to  see  men  at 
work  sawing  down  the  trees  that  formerly  earned  a  living  for 
them. 

It  is  reported  that  horse  flesh  is  sent  from  this  country  to  Bel¬ 
gium  to  be  used  as  human  food.  It  is  done  openly— as  a  legiti¬ 
mate  trade. 

Mr.  Johnson,  whose  back  yard  is  described  this  week,  has  taken 
The  R.  N.-Y.  nearly  42  years  !  We  would  gladly  have  him  with  us 
42  years  more  ! 

On  page  198,  M.  L.  Snyder  described  his  broiler  farm.  So  many 
questions  have  been  asked  about  it  that  he  will  answer  them  all 
soon — in  another  article. 

A  man  wants  to  know  if  we  think  a  certain  experiment  station 
will  send  him  its  bulletins  !  There’s  a  funny  question.  Why  not 
ask  the  director  of  the  station  ? 

Now  that  this  long,  cruel  winter  is  over,  hip  !  hip  !  hurrah  !  for 
our  friend  Crimson  clover.  Bravely  she  weathered  the  frost 
without  harm — stand  by  her,  farmer,  she’ll  help  save  the  farm. 

You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  farmers  are  giving  up 
the  hired  man  this  season.  That  may  be  all  right  if  you  will  block 
out  less  work.  It’s  all  wrong  if  you  plan  as  much  and  try  to 
stretch  the  family  work  to  cover  it. 

Two  poultry  yards — one  for  growing  a  green  crop  while  the  hens 
are  feeding  on  the  other — what  is  the  best  crop  to  grow  ?  We  name 
turnips  and  Crimson  clover  mixed.  Easy  to  start,  quick  to  grow, 
and  good  forage.  Who  has  a  better  pair  ? 

See  how  handy  a  tin  funnel  is  in  pouring  a  liquid  from  one 
vessel  to  another.  The  same  principle  may  be  employed  in  drop¬ 
ping  fertilizer  on  a  windy  day.  Take  an  old  tin  pail  and  build 
some  sort  of  a  funnel  attachment  to  the  lower  end — one  that  will 
reach  to  the  furrow.  Then  drop  in  the  fertilizer  as  you  walk 
along.  The  wind  cannot  blow  it. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

In  a  recent  address  on  “  The  Chemist,  The  Farmer 
and  The  People,”  H.  W.  Wiley,  chemist  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  pictures  a  puzzled  old  farmer  at 
his  first  institute  as  follows  : 

And  the  fellers  from  the  College  of  Agricultur,  they 

Wuz  thick  ez  lightning  bugs  in  June  and  had  a  heap  to  say. 

Ther  wuz  one  they  called  a  chemist,  and  he  kind  a  seemed  to  know 
All  that  wuz  in  the  air  above  and  in  the  ground  below. 

He  sed  we  needed  nitergin,  and  showed  us  how  the  stuff 
Wuz  awful  high  and  skeerce  for  crops,  while  in  the  air  enuff 
Wuz  found  to  make  us  ’tarnal  rich  if  we  could  only  git 
Some  cheap  and  sarten  projeck  of  hitchin’  on  to  it. 

He  sed  that  peas  and  clover  and  other  crops  like  them 
Wus  jist  the  stuff  to  do  it  and  store  it  in  the  stem, 

And  the  yeerth  is  full  of  critters  that  eat  this  stuff,  you  see, 

And  change  it  in  a  twinkle  into  ammoniee. 

Sence  I  come  back  from  the  institoot,  it  really  appears 
Thet  potash,  nitrate,  fosferus,  wuz  ringin’  in  my  ears. 

And,  William,  it  seems  perty  tuff  thet  you  and  Jim  and  me 
Hev  went  along  so  ign’rant  of  what  we  daily  see. 

Jist  hauled  manure  out  on  the  pints  and  plowed  and  hoed  and 
mowed, 

And  worked  so  hard  for  little  pay,  and  never,  never  knowed 
Thet  clover,  peas  and  beans,  and  sich  ez  the  chemist  mentioned 
there, 

Hev  the  highly  useful  knack  of  suckin’  niter  from  the  air. 

We  print  these  verses  here  to  help  bring  out  the 
thought  that  when  all  farmers  recognize  the  true 
value  of  this  “  highly  useful  knack,”  American  agri¬ 
culture  will  be  in  far  better  condition  than  it  is  to-day. 
O 


lx  I860,  the  average  price  of  wheat  throughout  this 
country  was  $2.20  per  bushel.  The  following  year  it 
was  $1.99,  and  since  then  it  has  been  declining,  with 
temporary  spurts  upward.  Here  are  a  few  sample 
figures  : 


Year. 

1868.. 

1874 . . 

1881.. 

1884.. 

1894.. 


Price 

per  bushel. 
$1.43 
.94 
1.19 
•  6414 

.49 


Total  crop, 
bushels. 
224,036,600 
308, 10. ,700 
383,280,090 
512,765,000 
460,267,000 


The  total  crop  of  the  world  in  1894  was  2,509,121,000 
bushels,  the  greatest  increase  being  made  in  (South 
America,  which  has  more  than  doubled  its  production 
in  four  years.  As  a  mere  matter  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  there  is  no  reason  why  prices  for  wheat  should 
be  so  low.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  agricultural 
products  which  are  exported  in  large  quantities,  are 
the  ones  suffering  most  from  low  prices.  The  prices 
for  these  products  are  regulated  by  the  prices  paid  in 


the  foreign  market,  and  there  is  where  the  silver  ques¬ 
tion  comes  home  to  the  American  farmer. 

O 

Germany  excluded  our  beef  because  she  claimed 
that  the  cattle  were  diseased.  She  has  now  raised  a 
great  hue  and  cry  against  our  choice  evaporated 
apples,  because  they  are  evaporated  upon  zinc  instead 
of  wooden  trays,  and  the  traces  of  zinc  remaining 
upon  them  might  injure  the  delicate  German  stom¬ 
achs.  There  are  other  American  products  that  she  is 
seeking  some  pretext  for  excluding.  The  true  inward¬ 
ness  of  this  matter  begins  to  become  apparent.  The 
German  Agrarians  are  determined  that  no  American 
product  shall  come  into  competition  with  their  own. 
They  will  strive  to  exclude  all  such  on  hygienic 
grounds,  but  if  they  fail  in  this,  will  raise  other 
issues.  Their  latest  attack  is  on  cracked  oats  which 
have  been  largely  used  because  of  their  cheapness  and 
palatability.  The  cry  now  is  to  beware  of  them,  and 
the  policy  will  probably  be  to  exclude  them  on  one 
gi’ouud  or  another.  Meantime,  the  American  farmer 
should  go  on  cultivating  his  home  market  for  all  it  is 
worth. 

O 

People  who  patronize  the  butcher,  have  recently 
become  painfully  aware  that  the  prices  of  meat  have 
advanced.  The  cause  is  not  so  evident.  The  big 
dressed  meat  concerns  claim  that  the  advance  is  caused 
by  a  shortage  in  receipts  of  cattle,  and  that  cattle 
are  costing  them  from  GO  cents  to  $1  per  100  pounds 
more  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  They  also 
submit  figures  which  show  that  the  receipts  of  cattle 
at  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  South  Omaha  for  the  past 
three  months,  are  considerably  below  those  of  the 
corresponding  months  the  previous  three  years — aver¬ 
aging  in  all  about  20  per  cent  less.  This  is  for  cattle, 
mind  you.  They  don’t  explain  why  this  should  cause 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  mutton.  Some  feeders 
claim  that  they  not  only  have  not  obtained  higher 
prices  for  their  cattle,  which  they  should  have  done 
under  natural  trade  conditions  if  these  figures  are 
correct,  but  have  been  forced  to  accept  lower  prices. 
One  retailer  told  the  writer  at  the  first  intimation  of 
higher  prices,  that  there  was  a  combination  among 
the  wholesalers  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  general 
belief — a  combination  to  force  prices  down  on  the 
man  who  sells  the  cattle,  and  up  on  the  man  who 
buys  the  meat.  We  would  like  to  know  how  prices 


received  by  our  readers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  compare  with  those  of  previous  years,  and  how 
retail  prices  of  meat  compare.  Who  is  at  the  bottom 
of  this  business,  and  who  is  making  the  money  out  of 
the  advanced  prices  ?  Secretary  M orton  has  ordered 
an  investigation  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
there  is  really  a  shortage  of  cattle,  and  a  combination 
among  the  wholesale  dealers  and  dressed  meat  con¬ 
cerns. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Strawberry  bargains  by  Wm.  Perry,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  to  name  a  good  hand  corn  planter. 
We  can  answer  such  questions  easily  by  advising  readers  to  use 
the  Macomber  planter  made  by  D.  II.  Nash,  Millington,  N.  J.  We 
have  used  this  planter  on  both  corn  and  beans,  and  can  guarantee 
good  work  for  it. 

Any  one  who  is  ready  to  buy  a  harness,  or  about  to  do  so,  should 
send  to  King  <&  Co.,  No.  12  Church  Street,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  and  get 
their  illustrated  catalogue.  Inclose  two  cent  stamp.  They  are 
not  jobbers.  They  make  the  harness  right  there  in  their  own 
factory,  and  have  the  facilities  to  put  good  value  in  their  goods. 
They  do,  too. 

A  pump  that  never  freezes  in  winter  is  the  kind  of  a  pump  most 
people  want  in  cold  latitudes.  The  Buckeye  is  that  kind  of  a  pump 
— it’s  a  force  pump,  of  course,  and  throws  a  steady,  constant 
stream.  Mast,  Foos  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O.,  are  the  manufacturers 
and  also  of  windmills  and  other  farm  mills  and  machinery.  Their 
catalogue  is  free. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  metat 
fences,  has  been  that  arising  from  the  unequal  tension  in  hot  and 
cold  weather.  A  fence  that  is  so  tense  as  to  be  in  danger  of  break¬ 
ing  in  snapping  cold  weather,  may  show  an  unsightly  sag  in  hot 
weather.  The  Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Tremont,  Ill., 
have  overcome  this  objection  in  their  fence.  Their  little  book  tells 
all  about  it.  It’s  yours  for  the  asking. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  ravages  of  insect  pests  cost  the 
fruit  growers  of  the  United  States,  $400,000,000  a  year.  The  P.  C. 
Lewis  Mfg.  Co.,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  send  free  some  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  spraying.  Their  calendar  tells  what  kind  of  trees  to  spray, 
when  and  how  to  spray  them.  Of  course,  they  do  it  to  educate  the 
fruit  grower,  and  especially  the  farmer,  to  the  necessity  and  profit 
in  spraying  with  a  view  to  making  a  demand  for  their  pumps ; 
but  the  information  is  no  less  valuable  on  that  account.  Besides, 
their  pumps  are  all  right;  we  have  used  them  ourselves,  and  they 
are  warranted  for  three  years. 

Tiie  Imperial  pulverizer,  clod  crusher,  roller  and  leveler,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Peterson  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Kent,  O.,  consists  of  a  double 
set  of  rollers  so  placed  on  a  revolving  axis,  that  the  rear  set  com¬ 
pletely  cover  the  trail  of  the  former,  thus  leaving  every  particle 
of  ground  in  a  well-tilled  condition,  crushing  all  the  clods  without 
respect  to  size  or  solidity.  It  fines  the  soil  below  the  surface  as 
well  as  on  top,  acts  as  a  sub-surface  packer,  and  thus  prepares 
the  soil  for  the  best  preservation  of  moisture.  It  leaves  a  finely 
pulverized  and  perfect  seed-bed  on  the  surface;  the  draft  is  said 
to  be  no  greater  than  that  of  the  common  harrow,  while  the  re¬ 
sults  are  incomparable.  It  is  built  In  three  sizes  and  weights. 
Address  the  manufacturers  as  above  for  fuller  particulars. 


SPRAYING  OUTFIT 


*5.50 


WILLSPRAY  10  ACRES  PER  DAY. 


COMPLETE, 

Express 

r  Al  D,  FOR 
Automatic  Mixer.  Barrel  Attachment. 

Rfl  nnnimiCP  Endorsed  by  theleadingEntomol- 

UU,UUU  IN  UoCi  ogisisoftheU.S.  A  valuable  illus¬ 
trated  Book  (worth  $.5.00)  given  to  each  purchaser. 
Satisfaction  (Guaranteed,  or  Money  Refunded. 
1 1  Mat  ;l  log  lie  and  Treatise  on  Spraying,  Free. 
Our  Agents  are  making  from  $5  to  <820  per  dny. 
lor  particulars  and  P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC,  CO- 
terms, address  Box  >ji  Catskill,  N.Y, 


Don’t  Get  a  Has  Been— Better  Get  an  Is’er. 

Some  Spray  Pumps  have  been  good  when  there  were 
none  better.  The  Brass  “  ECLIPSE  ”  “Is  ”  better  than 
any  of  them.  “  We  can  prove  it.”  Send  for  catalogue. 
We  give  liberal  discount  to  first  purchaser  at  any 
Post  Office. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


For  Mildew,  Black  Rot  and  Leaf  Blight  on  Grapes, 

FKUITS,  PLANTS  AND  VEGETABLES,  use  y— ^  r't  ^  "T  1-^  T~* ' 

“Always  ready.”  Easily  applied  cheaper  ■  1  III 

than  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  -A.  JL  JL 

C.  H.  JOOSTEN,  No.  36  Dey  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Leggett’s  Paris-Green  or  Powder  Gun 


vM 


Kills  all  bugs.  From  M  to  1 
lb.  of  Green  per  acre; 
two  acres  per  hour;  no 
water  or  plaster  required 
For  Orchard  or  Potato 
field.  Easy  and  safe, 
i  Thousands  In  use.  Circu- 
1  lar  on  application. 

L  LEGGETT  &  BRO., 

\™  H01  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


SPRAY 


AUTOMATIC 


MACHINERY. 

Send  for  Ill.  Catalogue.  John  J.  McGowen,  Ithaca, N.Y 


CAVE  THE  POTATOES 

W  From  the  bugs  with  one  of  my 

Paris  Green  Sprinklers. 

(GKAY’S  ’  PATENT.) 

If  tried  once  will  never  be  with¬ 
out  It.  Can  sprinkle  more  than 
one  acre  in  an  hour  with  It. 
It  saves  half  of  the  Paris 
Green  against  any  other 
method.  Write  for  prices 
and  circulars  to 
E.  GOETTSCHE,  Mfr., 
1049  Milwaukee  Avenue- 
Chicago.  III. 
Mention  this  paper. 

SUCCESS 

IS  ATTAINED  WITH 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

MADE  BY 

THE  DEMING  CO.,  Salem,  0. 

BUCKET  AND  BARREL  PUMPS  OF 
VARIOUS  STYLES,  WITH  ALL  BRASS 

WORKING  parts;  knapsack  spray¬ 
ers,  DEMING-VERMOREL  AND  BOR¬ 
DEAUX  SPRAY  NOZZLES,  ETC. 
“THE  WORLD’S  BEST.” 

CnyCatalogue  and  Treatise  on  application. 

HENI0N  &  HUBBELL,  lrmr.rn 
Gen’l  Western  Agts.  }CH,CAG0. 


IT  PAYS. 

Our  Pumps  Have  Automatic 


Agitators  anil  Po  Best  Work.  jpl 

Everybody  says  so.  Cata^  H 
logue  and  book  of  in-  M 


struction  4c.  Circulars  free. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO, 

118  Bristol  Ave.,  Lock port,  N.  Y. 


i 


MULSION 

A. 


.  For  fruit  trees, 
vineB, garden  flow¬ 
ers.  Our  book  on 
Sprayers  tells  how 
to  help  you,  your 
crops  and  our  bus¬ 
iness  to  pay.  Its 
Free  send  for  it. 

WO.  DOUGLAS, 

Middletown,  Ct. 

New  York. 

Chicago. 


5  fruit  Growers 

£  Should  get  our  book  that  explains 

*  Kea,ue.  DAVIS  SPRAYER 

ft  sent  Free  If  you  say  you  saw  ad. 
V  In  this  paper.  Write  now. 

/.  DAVIS-JOHNSON  CO. 

^  45  Jackson  St.  Chicago,  1 1  Is- 


ONE-HOltSE  DOUBLE  ROW 


PARIS-GREEN 


AND 

FERTI¬ 
LIZER 

DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  ,J.  W.  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa. 


FREE  SPRAY  PUMP 


pers 

_  place.  We  mean  it.  If 
you  mean  business  and  want  agency  send  10c.  We  will 
send  a  complete  pump,  that,  will  do  the  work  of  a  *10 
spray.  A.  8PEIK8,  B  64  North  Windham,  Maine. 


SURE  DEATH  TO  CATERPILLARS. 


MACOMBER’S  HAND 

CORN  PLANTER. 

ALL  METAL.  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

Automatic,  iron  cut-off.  No  disk,  slide,  brush  or 
rubber.  Seed  forced  into  compact  soil,  not  dropped 
into  a  hole  which  may  not  close.  Advantage  of  thus 
firming  the  soil  fully  appreciated  by  all. 

DUA«E  H.  NASH  So<e  Nlfr., 

MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

THEY  SAY 

“One  Good  Turn  Deserves  Another.” 

If  you  want  to  do  a  particularly  good  turn,  In  the  way 
of  a  furrow,  try  the 

Columbia  Chilled  Plow. 


If  you  want  to  avoid  the  objectionable  “  Dead 
Furrow,”  use  our  new  reversible  plow,  rigged  with 
a  jointer  for  sod. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  price  list.  Address 

Columbia  Plow  Works,  Copake  Iron  Works, 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY.  N.  Y. 


The  Latest  !  The  Rest!— Pat’d 

Norton’s  Plant  Duster. 

Time, Labor  and  Material  Saved 
This  Is  a  device  to  be  carried 
along  rows  of  potatoes,  corn 
or  other  plants  to  be  powdered 
and  a  downward  jolting  move¬ 
ment  given  to  the  powder¬ 
holding  chamber,  causing  a 
dust-guard  to  project  over 
each  hill  successively  so  that 
the  dust  thrown  out  will  be 
confined  and  directed  upon 
the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the 
.  —  plants  operated  upon,  to  kill 

bugs  or  similar  insect  pests.  Send  for  Descriptive 
circular.  Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

THE  TROY  STAMPING  WORKS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


The  Asbestos  Torch Sfl<>  nm 

Will  aavothn  Wo.  i.  1 _ _ _  I 


COLUMBIANA  PUMP  CO., 
48  R.  R.  St.,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


Will  save  the  trees;  is  needed  by  every  farmer.  Ap¬ 
proved  by  fruit  Growers  Sample  sent  by  mail  for 
50  cents.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

ASBESTOS  TORCH  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 


THE 


— —  NUMYR  Spray  &  Solid 'stream  NOZZLE 

Nickeled:  cant  clog:  ask  your  dealer.  Illustrated 
Circular  free.  H.  F.  NEUMEYER,  Macungie.  Pa. 


niANITP  added  t0  8tab>e  manure  enriches  Its  quality,  frees  it  from  insect  life.  Comes  finely 
■  »  powdered;  applied  with  bellows  on  sunny  mornings  It  kills  insect  life,  mildew  and 

SlB AUGUST  R41LK5cRa&lSSON,s^egeedsmen,rlNew^Brk?f  10U  ,,0Unt,S  renilt^’  10-‘jOund  sain<’lu 


Some  our  friends  seem  to  think  that 
if  they  write  up  a  little  dialogue  prais¬ 
ing  The  It.  N.-Y.,  they  are  in  the  way 
to  get  one  of  the  prizes  offered.  Now, 
“  taffy”  is  cheap,  and  if  our  friends  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  paid  for  it,  they  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  Another  thing,  The  It.  N.-Y. 
is  able  to  blow  its  own  horn  should 
occasion  require,  but  it  doesn't  expect 
to  do  it  through  the  Woman’s  Depart¬ 
ment,  or  in  this  patent  medicine  style  of 
trapping  the  unwary  reader  with  a  good 
beginning,  and  switching  off  into  an 
advertisement. 

* 

Now  that  we  have  heard  from  one  of 
the  boys  and  one  of  the  girls  on  the 
beau  question,  the  discussion  seems  to 
be  pretty  nearly  complete.  It  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  note  that  the  young  folks’  letters 
are  quite  as  sensible  and  wholesome  as 
those  of  the  elders.  The  writers  seem 
to  agree  that  beaux  should  not  receive  a 
girl’s  attention  until  she  has  reached  her 
later  “  teens.”  With  that  verdict  the 
Chief  Cook  agrees.  But  such  a  reason¬ 
able  state  of  affairs  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  general  rule,  for  most  of  the 
writers  have  suggested  remedies  and 
means  of  prevention  for  too  much  and 
too  early  beauing.  The  shortcomings  of 
home  life  have  been  cited  as  the  root  of 
the  trouble,  and  so  they  are  in  almost 
every  case.  The  responsibility  has  been 
placed  on  the  stronger  shoulders  of  the 
parents,  and  that  is  just.  Some  have  re¬ 
lated  the  heart-hungry  experience  of 
their  childhood,  who  are  now  parents. 
They  are  careful  not  to  make  the  mis¬ 
takes  which  their  parents  made,  and 
have  no  need  to  fear  that  their  children 
will  disappoint  them. 


TO  THE  YOUNG  FARMER. 

THE  MANNERS  WHICH  MAKE  A  GENTLEMAN. 
I1E  question  has  been  asked  how 
farmers’  sons  may  be  made  to  feel 
the  advantages  of  their  position  in  life. 
The  consciousness  that  one’s  manners  are 
above  reproach  does  more  to  establish  an 
agreeable  self-respect  than  anything 
else.  To  be  at  ease  in  society  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  one  is  to  enjoy  social  pleasures  at 
their  best.  We,  therefore,  commend  the 
following  suggestions  of  our  contributor 
to  the  young  man  who  wishes  to  feel  that 
his  position  is  “  equal  to  that  of  other 
occupations  ”  : 

The  simplest  way  of  saying  things  is 
usually  the  best.  Do  not  let  yourself  be 
tormented  by  too  many  misgivings  as  to 
your  behavior,  but  try  to  remember  a  few 
things  which  you  doubtless  know  to  be 
correct,  but  may  hesitate  to  put  into 
practice.  It  will  never  seem  foolishly 
affected  for  you  to  stand  up  when  any 
lady  enters  the  room,  and  remain  stand¬ 
ing  duiing  the  words  of  greeting.  The 
lady  ought  to  take  a  seat  when  you  re¬ 
sume  your  chair,  but  perhaps  it  is  not 
well  to  be  too  punctilious  about  that. 
You  cannot  guess  how  pleasing  little 
acts  of  deference  are  to  women,  or  how 
their  opinion  of  you  is  influenced,  uncon¬ 
sciously  to  themselves,  perhaps,  by  your 
courtesy  or  lack  of  it.  A  deferential  de¬ 
meanor  toward  ladies  and  old  people,  a 
frank,  boyish,  spirit  and  a  readiness  to 
enter  into  easy  conversation  upon  any 
subject  that  comes  up,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
make  a  young  man’s  society  acceptable 
anywhere. 

Last  summer,  while  calling  at  a  friend’s 
seashore  cottage,  I  was  introduced  to 
two  strangers,  a  gentleman  and  his  wife. 
Rising  to  go  before  their  call  was  ended, 
the  man  also  arose  and  remained  stand¬ 
ing  during  the  rather  protracted  adieus 
that  followed.  As  he  had  been  seated 
near  the  hostess,  and  I  beside  his  wflfe,  it 
chanced  that  I  had  scarcely  exchanged 
half  a  dozen  remarks  with  him,  but  do 
you  not  suppose  that  I  read  in  that  sim¬ 
ple  act  of  courtesy  whole  pages  concern¬ 


ing  his  character  and  social  status  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  you  could  be  so 
forgetful  as  to  open  a  door  and  pass 
through,  leaving  your  companion  to  fol¬ 
low  you  !  But  at  a  wedding  not  long 
since,  I  was  made  to  feel  extremely 
sorry  for  a  fine,  manly  six-footer  who, 
when  he  accompanied  the  sister  of  the 
bride  to  offer  congratulations  to  the 
wedded  pair,  somehow  got  in  front  of 
her,  imposing  his  broad  form  between 
her  and  the  bride,  and  finally  walking 
away  with  her  still  in  his  rear.  I  was 
far  from  blaming  him,  for  I  remembered 
his  early  home  in  a  lonely  fishing  village, 
where  in  his  boyhood  he  had  probably 
small  expectation  of  ever  finding  himself 
engaged  to  so  charming  a  young  lady, 
and  called  upon  to  take  a  conspicuous 
part  in  so  ceremonious  an  affair  as  that 
tasteful  home  wedding. 

Little  observances  such  as  always 
attending  to  the  wants  of  the  ladies 
present  before  accepting  anything  for 
one’s  self,  seeing  that  old  people,  women 
and  children  lack  no  assistance  that  a 
gentleman  can  offer,  being  ready  to  open 
a  door,  bring  a  chair,  lift  the  hat,  listen 
patiently  and  reply  courteously,  all  with¬ 
out  fuss  and  posing,  are  well  worth  cul¬ 
tivating  for  a  habitual  manner,  that 
they  may  never  be  awkwardly  or  too  cere¬ 
moniously  performed  or  actually  fright¬ 
ened  out  of  one’s  memory  altogether. 

I  hope  that  the  habit  of  accompanying 
a  greeting  with  a  touch  of  the  hat  brim, 
is  making  the  noticeable  gain  among  men 
of  all  classes  and  conditions  in  every 
part  of  the  country  that  it  is  here  in  old 
New  England.  The  young  farmer,  in 
whatever  sort  of  attire,  rattling  along 
behind  his  team  of  horses,  who  touches 
his  hat  when  meeting  ladies  or  men 
older  than  himself,  proclaims  himself  so 
far  a  gentleman,  and  any  lady  in  the 
land  would  recognize  him  as  such.  It  is 
nothing  but  manner  to  be  sure,  and  can 
claim  only  such  respect  as  good  manners 
deserve,  but  that  much  it  is  sure  to  win 
for  him.  It  represents  self-respect,  and 
enough  self-respect  will  keep  a  man  from 
ever  doing  a  mean  or  dishonest  thing. 

I  speak  of  women,  one’s  elders,  and 
young  children  as  particularly  entitled 
to  consideration  from  a  young  man,  but 
they  are  not  all  ;  “in  honor  preferring 
one  another”  is  one  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  injunctions  which  the  wox*ld 
acknowledges  as  good,  and  has  incor¬ 
porated  into  its  code  for  the  best  of  man¬ 
ners.  PRUDENCE  PRIMROSE. 


A  STRAWBERRY  VENTURE. 

N  E  day  Blanche  Browning  came 
home  from  calling  on  an  intimate 
friend,  and  said  to  her  sister  Elsie, 
“  Della  Barnes  inquired  after  our  straw¬ 
berry  bed.  I  told  her  that  it  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  blossoms  and  promised  a  good 
crop,  and  of  course  I  invited  her  to  come 
and  make  us  a  visit  when  they  were  ripe 
and  help  us  eat  them.  She  asked  me 
why  I  did  not  sell  some  ?  I  told  her 
that  I  would  like  to,  for  I  like  to  pick 
them,  but  father  is  always  so  busy  just 
at  that  time  of  year  that  he  never  can 
find  time  to  sell  or  deliver  them  for  me, 
and  what  do  you  think  ?  She  asked  me 
why  I  didn't  sell  them  myself.  I  told  her 
that  I  could  if  I  were  a  boy,  but  girls 
couldn’t  do  such  things,  and  she  said  in 
her  funny  way,  ‘Why  not  ?  If  a  woman 
can  go  to  the  polls  and  vote,  and  do  a 
thousand  and  one  other  things  which  a 
man  does,  I  do  not  think  she  would 
degrade  herself  very  much  by  delivering 
a  few  quarts  of  berries  that  she  had 
picked.  I  would  think  the  picking  the 
hardest  part,  and  no  man  objects  to  a 
woman’s  doing  that.’  She  agreed  to  take 
a  quart  every  day  as  long  as  they  last,  if 
I  would  bring  them,  and  she  said  she 
knew  that  Mrs.  Slade,  her  next-door 
neighbor,  would  like  some  ;  for  she 


always  ordered  a  strawberry  shortcake 
every  day  for  dinner  through  the  season, 
and  some  days  she  had  to  drive  three 
miles  to  town  for  the  berries.  I  believe 
that  I  will  try  to  sell  some  if  father  is 
willing,  there  are  so  many  berries  wasted 
every  year.” 

“  But  wouldn’t  it  be  too  hard  for  you 
to  pick  them  every  day  ?”  inquired  Elsie, 
doubtfully.  “  We  could  deliver  them  as 
well  as  not,  for  I  have  the  pony  and  car¬ 
riage  every  morning  to  go  to  ride  and 
we  could  just  as  well  carry  the  berries 
as  do  other  errands.  I  could  carry  them 
alone  sometimes,  if  it  was  not  for  getting 
in  and  out  of  the  carriage,”  added  Elsie, 
who  was  slowly  recovering  from  a  long 
illness. 

“I  wouldn’t  wish  you  to  do  that,”  re¬ 
plied  Blanche  ;  “  but  you  could  go  with 
me  ana  hold  the  horse  and  save  hitching 
him.  You  wouldn’t  mind  doing  that.” 

“Oh  no,”  answered  Elsie.  “There 
must  be  some  hitching  posts  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  better  to  be  a  hitching  post 
than  nothing.  It  seems  good  to  me  to 
be  able  to  do  even  that.” 

“We  couldn’t  do  without  hitching 
posts  anyway,”  said  Blanche  ;  “  and 

you  never  mind  waiting  a  minute  for  a 
body.” 

That  same  evening,  Blanche  talked  it 
over  with  her  father,  who  readily  con¬ 
sented,  only  stipulating,  man-fashion, 
that  she  wait  until  they  were  sure  there 
would  be  some  berries  to  sell,  and  that 
she  reserve  enough  for  the  family  to  eat. 
Time  passed,  and  about  five  days  after  the 
first  berry  was  picked,  Blanche  reported 
that  there  were  plenty  of  berries  and 
some  to  spare.  The  following  morning 
they  delivered  their  first  quart  to  Della, 
who  was  delighted  with  them,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  15  cents.  Della  eagerly 
inquired  if  they  had  brought  an  extra 
quart,  as  Mrs.  Slade  wished  a  quart 
every  day  and  some  days  she  would  like 
two.  They  agreed  to  bring  her  some  the 
next  day,  and  Della,  who  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  success  of  their  venture, 
advised  them  to  bring  along  an  extra 
quart  if  they  had  berries  to  spare,  and 
she  kindly  added,  “I’ll  be  watching  so  if 
you  send  Elsie  alone,  she  will  not  have 
to  get  out  at  all.” 

The  second  day  they  started  with  four 
baskets  and  returned  home  empty- 
handed  as  well  as  engaging  two  more 
baskets,  and  for  the  next  two  weeks, 
they  were  very  busy  filling  their  orders 
as  far  as  their  surplus  of  berries  per¬ 
mitted.  The  latter  part  of  the  time, 
Elsie  did  most  of  the  delivering.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  their  cheeks  were  some¬ 
what  tanned,  but  their  purse  was  quite 
heavy,  and  they  had  only  two  regrets, 
that  the  season  was  so  short,  and  the 
berries  limited.  After  they  were  gone, 
they  had  calls  for  them;  while  as  for 
public  opinion,  I  think  they  did  not  suf¬ 
fer  materially.  As  one  lady  said  when 
Blanche  asked,  “  Didn’t  you  laugh  when 
you  heard  we  were  peddling  straw¬ 
berries  ?” 

“Laugh!  What  was  thereto  laugh 
at  ?  1  would  as  soon  sell  strawberries 

as  make  butter  or  raise  chickens.  I  wish 
I  had  known  you  had  them  to  sell,  for  I 
could  not  buy  any  oftener  than  twice  a 
week,  and  they  were  small  and  dusty. 
You  let  me  know  when  they  are  ripe 
next  year,  and  I’ll  buy  two  quarts  every 
day.”  And  they  said  they  would. 

ALICE  E.  PINNEY. 


FROM  A  TEACHER’S  STANDPOINT. 

S  a  teacher  of  considerable  experi¬ 
ence,  mostly  in  country  districts,  I 
have  had  opportunity  to  see  enough  of 
the  evil  effects  of  schoolgirl  beaux,  to 
make  me  give  a  decidedly  negative 
answer  to  the  question  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Neither  would  I  stop  at  saying 
that  no  lG-year-old  girl  should  have  a 
beau  ;  1  would  go  farther,  and  say  that 
no  16,  17  or  18-year-old  boy  should  be  a 
beau.  Of  course,  at  this  age,  it  is  natural 
that  boys  and  girls  should  like  each 
other  better  than  they  do  when  younger. 
The  girl  will  no  longer  say,  “He  is  a 
nasty,  hateful  boy,”  and  there  will  no 
longer  be  the  contemptuous  “only  a 
girl,”  from  the  boy.  It  is  right  that  they 
should,  at  this  age,  be  in  each  other’s 
society.  The  boy  should  begin  to  pay 
such  attentions  as  chivalry  demands  that 
the  sterner  sex  shall  pay  to  the  weaker 
(theoretically,  this  always  ought  to  have 
been  the  case ;  practically,  it  is  a  long 
way  from  it),  and  the  girl  should  learn 
to  accept  these  attentions  with  grace  and 
dignity.  Thus  far  should  they  go,  and 
no  farther.  No  girl  can  give  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  her  “young  man”  and  her  algebra 
the  same  winter;  and  no  boy  will  master 
the  intricacies  of  bookkeeping  who  is 
wondering  if  “  she  ”  will  go  sleighriding 
to-morrow  night. 

As  a  rule,  the  man  a  girl  thinks  she 
loves  at  16,  is  not  the  man  who  will  com¬ 
mand  her  love  or  her  respect  at  25.  If 
mothers  could  only  teach  their  daugh¬ 
ters  to  be  chary  with  their  favors  !  They 
cannot  “eat”  their  cake  and  keep  it,  too; 
and  this  is  a  precious  cake. 

An  incident  occurred  recently  in  my 
school  that  brought  the  scattered  ideas 
I  had  on  this  subject  to  a  focus.  One 
girl  was  always  late  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ings  ;  the  customary  written  excuse 
always  being  given,  I  gave  the  tardi¬ 
ness  no  attention  until  a  series  of  special 
tests  coming  that  morning,  I  asked  her 
if  she  could  not  be  present  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  session.  She  gave  an  evasive 
answer,  and  the  next  morning  I  received 
the  following  note  from  her  mother  : 

“  Miss  M.  :  Can  you  not  change  the 
time  of  the  test  lesson  so  Jennie  can  be 
present  ?  She  cannot  get  to  school  early 
Thursday  mornings,  as  her  ‘  friend  ’ 
almost  always  stays  late  Wednesday 
nights,  and  she  has  to  sleep  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  MRS.  c.” 

I  was  indignant,  and  gave  my  scholars 
a  lecture  that  was  called  an  “  old-maid 
sermon,”  and  I  didn't  change  the  time  of 
the  test.  Jennie,  however,  was  presen 
in  a  dull,  sleepy  condition  every  Thurs¬ 
day  morning. _  E.  B.  M. 

CUSHIONS  FOR  FOR  USE  AND  ABUSE 

VERYBODY  enjoys  cushions,  even 
the  sterner  sex,  when  they  are 
permitted  to  own  them  individually — 
or  rather  use  them  —  which  is  more 
strictly  to  the  point  in  question.  And 
do  not  children  simply  glory  in  a  good 
pillow  fight  ?  I  heard  a  lady  who  has 
several  little  folks  in  her  home  say  re¬ 
cently  that  she  heard  her  children  point¬ 
ing  out  some  of  her  cushions  to  friends 
with  the  disconsolate  remark,  “  Those 
are  mamma’s  cushions,  and  they  are  so 
pretty,  they  are  no  good;  you  can’t  throw 
them.  What’s  the  use  of  a  cushion,  any¬ 
how,  that  you  can  only  look  at  ?”  That 
carries  a  moral  right  on  the  face  of  it. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


Absolutely  pure 


As  thousands  can  testify,  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  makes  the 
weak  strong,  quickens  the  appetite,  and  builds  up  the  system. 

“I  can  testify  to  the  merits  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  as  a 
tonic  and  blood-purifier.  As  a  farmer’s  wife,  having  a  young 
family  to  care  for,  I  know  this  medicine  is  excellent  in  the 
Springtime  and  that  it  truly  makes  the  weak  strong.” — 
Mrs.  Julia  A.  Ciiartain,  Leesville,  Mo. 


*  AYER’S  * 


The  Only  World’s  Fair  Sarsaparilla. 

ayer^Sy^pectora^^ 


\7o  aro  the  only  firm  of  manufacturers 
selling  exclusively  to  tho  public 
direct  at  factory  cost.  You  get  tho 
Exact  Value  for  your  money.  N <> 
Agents’,  J>enler»’  or  Middlemen’s 
l’rolits  Added.  CASH  »r  Oil 
ISASY  PAYMENTS,  to 
suit  your  clreumstunees.  Pianos 
and  Organs  shipped  on  30  days’  trial 
fei  under  special  warrant  for  25  years, 
al  No  cash  required  in  advance.  Safe 
•^delivery  guaranteed. 


Pianos 
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Note. — As  an  advertisement  we 
will  sell  tho  lirst  purchaser  in  a 
place  one  of  our  flno  PIANOS  for 

only  HtltiO— or  onoof  our  PAR¬ 
LOR  ORGANS  FOR  $25 


CORNISH  &  CO. 

Established  nearly  SO  years.  Washington>  New  jersey. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Making  Better  Readers. — I  have 
been  wondering  why  people  in  general 
read  so  little.  Can  it  be  that  the  mere 
reading  of  the  words  requii’es  an  effort, 
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Buggies  and  Harness. 

Write  for  our  160-page  Catalogue 
No.  34  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  8 
cents  to  cover  postage. 

Wilber  H.  Murray  Mfq.  Co. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


and  Bicycle*,  at  Factory  Price*.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per  r\ 

1 saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World's  tM’SJfcfflSaK'i 
Fair.  Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  It  shows 
all  the  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices.  It  lias  200 
•A"  Unde,  •<&.  pages  and  is  tne  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  issued.  “A''  Gi-m4a.t67.fiO. 
Write  to-day.  Send  for  it.  Jt’tfree.  Allljmce  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Oliio.  Write  to-day. 
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6346.— LADIES’  PLAITED  WAIST. 

because  of  the  little  practice  the  reader 
had  when  a  child?  I  am  inclined  to 
think  so  from  the  fact  that  many  people, 
in  reading  aloud,  hesitate  and  stumble 
and  make  mistakes.  If  this  is  the  rea¬ 
son,  ought  not  children  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  read,  especially  aloud,  till  they 
can  do  it  without  conscious  effort — as 
easily  as  they  breathe  ?  l.  r. 

Burying  the  Hatchet. — Even  in  a 
social  way,  woman  can  do  work  which 
will  have  an  effect  on  the  whole  nation. 
Some  time  ago,  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  was 
the  guest  of  the  widow  of  Gen.  Grant. 
This  exchange  of  courtesies,  which  was 
gratifying  to  the  friends  of  both,  is 
being  continued,  and  good  fellowship 
between  North  and  South  is  strength¬ 
ened.  Says  the  New  York  Recorder: 
“  When  Mrs.  Grant  visited  Atlanta,  Ga., 
recently,  the  Confederate  veterans  gave 
her  a  reception  which  was  a  graceful 
and  touching  affair.  The  widow  of  the 
great  captain  whose  great  prowess  had 
crushed  the  hope  of  the  South,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  distinguished  honors  in  that 
very  city  which,  30  years  before,  had 
been  laid  in  ashes  by  his  conquering 
armies.  This  is  good  evidence  that  to¬ 
day,  not  only  peace,  but  good  will  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  our  whole  land.  It  is 


Warranted 
To  Wash  . 


i  _  priin  For  Catalogue  of  the 

\  rill  I  Musical  Instrument 
U  L II U  you  think  of  buying.  Vio- 
lins  repaired  by  the  Cremona 
System.  C.  STORY,  26  Central  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


AS  CLEAN  AS  CAN 

done  on  the  washboard  In  half  75,000in  |  use. 
the  time,  with  half  the  work  of  the  old  way.  Terrlff’s 
Perfect  Washer  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price;  If  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  JLlve 
agents  wanted.  For  terms,  prices,  etc.,  write 
PORTLAND  MFG.  CO.,  Box  14  Portland,  Mich. 


25=cent  Binder 


in  Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get  a  can  at 
a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  half-pint 
to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “  How  to  Take 
Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob,  both  free  ; 
use  enough  to  find  out ;  if  you  don’t 
like  it,  take  the  can  back  and  get  the 
whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere  —  handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


We  have  been  looking  for  years  for  a 
cheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  The 
Rubai,,  so  that  the  paper  could  be  kept 
clean  and  preserved  for  years.  Now  we 
have  it ;  we  can  send  it,  postpaid,  for 
25  cents,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub- 
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MSicycles  are  the  bent  makes, 

dels, with  all  thc’95improveinent.<* 
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W©  Save  You  60  l*er  Cent,  by  our 
new  method.  Membership  Free 
with  each  wheel.  Why  buy  of 
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_  NATIONAL  MERCHANDISE  SUPPLY  CO.,  DEPT.  A  31 
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and  all  similar  complaints  absolutely  cured,  Weart’s 
Dyspepsia  Compound  is  guaranteed.  Cures  oo  cases  out 
of  a  too.  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  SENT  FREE. 

E.  W.  WEAKT  A  CO..  Phi ladelphia.  Pa 


ELECTRICITY 


Mechanical and  Architectural  Drawing,  Steam 
Engineering  (Stationary ,  Marine, Locomotive), 
Plumbing, Heating, Bridge  and  It.  It.  Engineer¬ 
ing, Mining, English  Branches, Bookkeeping, etc. 
Twenty  Technical  Courses.  Send  for  if roe 
circular,  stating  subject  you  wish  to  study,  to 
The  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


W1 1  I  DADCD- ac‘  t0  a  roll.  Send  8c. 
HLL  I  Mr  Lit  for  100  line  samples.  $1 
will  buy  handsome  paper  and  border  for  a  large 
room.  Paper  Hangers’  large,  complete  sampe 
books,  *1.  Thos.  J.  Myers,  1200  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


^  Foot  Power 

Otar  ^  Screw  cutting 
I  4*  a  Automatic 

LatllCS  Cross  Feed 
9  and  12  inch  Swing. 

New  Designs.  Novel  Features. 

Send  for  Catalogue  B. 
SENECA  FALLS  MFG.  COMPANY, 
•4i  Water  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  preserve  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  ordinary  binder  is  too  expensive. 
This  one  is  so  cheap,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  serviceable,  that  we  think  al¬ 
most  every  reader  will  want  one.  Address 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


VIRGINIA  FARM~In  the  picturesque  valley 
VinUlllIM  iHmYl  of  the  Upper  James  River, 
adjoins  town;  also  churches,  schools,  hotels.  8til 
acres;  much  fine  James  River  bottoms;  splendid 
grass,  clover  and  corn.  Uplands  fertile,  and  line 
grass  lands,  fenced;  water  In  every  field.  Residence 
and  large  barns,  etc.,  in  good  repair.  Plenty  fruit. 
Railroad  station  200  yards  distant.  Lovely  view; 
many  fine  farms  in  sight  For  particulars  and  photos 
address  8.  G.  STEVENS,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 

while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adv, 


Thomas  P.  Simpson.  Washington,  D.C. 
No  attorney’s  fee  until  patent  ob¬ 
tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide' 
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" PULLING 

A  thoughtful  man  once  saw  a  candy 
maker  “  pulling'”  molasses  candy.  It 
surprised  him  to  see  that  the  more  the 
candy  was  pulled,  the  whiter  it  became. 
In  fact,  the  color  was  nearly  all  pulled 
out  of  it.  Why  was  that  ?  He  scratched 
his  head  over  it  until  he  nearly  became 
bald,  and  then  asked  a  wise  man  who  is 
supposed  to  know  the  theory  of  about 
everything.  The  answer  was  that  the 
“pulling,”  by  multiplying  the  air  cells  in 
the  candy,  increased  the  number  of  re¬ 
flecting  surfaces  on  a  given  area.  In  other 
words,  the  “pulling”  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  mirror  like  surfaces,  and 
reduced  the  area  of  shade.  It  was  about 
the  same  thing  as  the  white  color  of 
foam  left  by  a  vessel  sailing  rapidly 
through  the  water.  The  air  spaces  let 
in  the  light. 

* 

That  is  an  interesting  fact  of  science, 
and  we  can  readily  see  how  true  it  is  in 
practical  affairs.  Our  circumstances 
sometimes  may  be  dark  colored  enough. 
The  brave  man  takes  off  his  coat,  rolls  up 
his  sleeves,  and  begins  to  “pull”  or  work 
on  that  job.  First  you  know,  it  grows 
lighter.  It’s  like  a  cloud  rolling  off  the 
face  of  the  sun.  What  does  it  ?  “  Pull¬ 

ing.”  Like  the  case  of  the  candy,  you 
open  air  spaces  and  in  goes  the  light  and 
air.  The  more  you  pull  the  more  the 
darkness  fades  away,  because  the  more 
chance  you  give  for  the  light  to  get  in, 
and  prevent  shade.  The  great  secret  of 
success  in  this  life  is  'pulling  to  the  best 
advantage.  You  want  to  hitch  right  on  to 
life’s  difficulties  with  a  short  hitch.  Be 
sure  the  harness  is  stout  and  that  the 
whiffletrees  will  hold,  and  that  there  are 
mental,  moral  and  physical  muscle- 
makers  in  your  ration.  Then  take  a  deep 
breath  and  GET  UP  !  You  will  start  air- 
cells  in  that  candy,  and  when  you  stop 
for  another  breath,  you  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  much  lighter  the  color  is. 

* 

Now  the  practical  application  of  this 
scientific  principle  is  found  this  week  in 
these  great  premium  chances.  Time’s  up 
on  May  1.  This  is  the  last  warning  from 
us.  The  first  half  dozen  men  are  making 
a  beautiful  race  for  that  piano.  The  re¬ 
maining  25  men — at  least  some  of  them — 
seem  to  have  grown  weary  of  well  doing. 
Their  clubs  are  small,  and  their  chances 
of  getting  a  good  prize  areas  dark  as  the 
original  molasses  candy.  Now,  gentle¬ 
men,  a  little — mind  you,  a  little — good, 
hard  pulling  in  the  next  few  days,  will 
let  so  many  reflecting  surfaces  into  that 
candy  that  it  will  sh;ne  like  a  star.  We 
don’t  use  our  valuable  space  to  try  to 
make  this  great  scientific  principle  of 
“  pulling  ”  clear,  just  to  have  you  sit  on 
a  nail  keg  and  talk  about  it.  We  want 
you  to  apply  the  theory  to  your  club  of 
subscriptions.  Here  stands  one  of  these 
great  sweepstakes  premiums  just  aching 
to  be  reflected  on  the  surfaces  of  your 
candy.  You  have  no  idea  how  little  real 
“  pulling  ”  is  needed  to  let  the  air  into 
that  club  of  yours  and  double  its  winning 
capacity.  Why,  if  you  knew  just  how 
things  stand  with  25  of  these  largest  31 
clubs,  you  would  get  a  move  on  you  like 
a  race  horse,  and  every  man  in  your 
township  would  either  subscribe  or  take 
to  the  woods.  But  we  don’t  purpose  to 
pull  your  candy  for  you.  We  have  given 
you  a  fair  statement  of  the  real  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs.  If  you  want  to  nurse  all 
your  chances  in  the  shade,  and  keep 
them  dax-k  colored,  that’s  your  own  busi¬ 
ness  ;  we  can’t  complain.  If,  however, 
you  want  to  lighten  up  the  color  and  in¬ 
crease  the  reflecting  surfaces  of  that 
club,  get  out  and  “  pull,”  and  remember 
that  we  advised  you  to  do  so.  If  you 
don’t  see  fit  to  read  between  the  lines  of 
this  hint,  your  eyes  ai-e  past  our  help. 
We  have  tried  to  pull  this  information 
out  in  such  a  way  that  the  light  of  under¬ 
standing  will  shine  all  through  it. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Oranges  are  selling  well. 

Parsley  is  in  market  from  Bermuda. 

Florida  cabbage  is  very  high  in  price. 

Squabs  are  lower  and  the  market  dull. 

Veals  have  been  higher,  and  trade  brisk. 

Honey  is  extremely  dull  and  slow  of  sale. 

Feathers  are  dull  and  prices  continue  low. 

The  scent  of  the  onion  hangs  ’round  it  still. 

Some  cauliflower  still  comes  from  California. 

Asparagus  is  plentiful,  and  the  demand  limited. 

Fresh  vegetables  are  becoming  more  plentiful. 

Tomatoes  come  from  Florida,  Havana  and  Ber¬ 
muda. 

The  little  game  now  in  season  finds  a  dull 
market. 

High  priced  meats  increase  the  demand  for  fish 
and  eggs. 

Hops  are  low,  trade  very  light,  and  little  demand 
for  export. 

Lettuce  comes  from  all  quarters,  and  is  grow¬ 
ing  cheaper. 

Old  onions  are  dull,  and  sell  slowly  at  un¬ 
changed  prices. 

Maple  sugar  is  in  light  supply,  but  prices  re¬ 
main  unchanged. 

The  bean  market  is  a  little  dull  just  now,  but 
receipts  are  light. 

And  now  the  French  will  have  no  more  of  our 
good  American  lard. 

Higher  prices  for  lemons  are  imminent.  That’s 
bad  for  the  lemonade. 

Chicago  is  the  largest  receiver  of  cattle  of  any 
market  in  the  country. 

String  beans  and  green  peas  sell  for  extremely 
high  prices  when  choice. 

Cranberries  are  nearly  out  of  market,  and  the 
few  remaining  sell  slowly. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rukal  Nkw-Yokkkk. 


|r  Bowker’s  J 

E  Fertilizers.  =3 

Rich,  powerful,  concentrated. 
They  contain  just  the  materials  — g 
to  make  crops  grow.  They  are— ^ 
made  largely  of  chemicals,  and -3 
besides  starting  the  crops  off  well;^ 
?  will  “  back  them  up  ”  to  maturity.  -3 

^^2  For  sale  by  agents.  -3 

Agents  wanted  where  we  have  none. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  * 

£  DfUA/tfCD  fertilizer  co.,  3 

^  DU  W  Nun  boston  &  new  york^ 


Nitrate  of  Soda 

Best,  quickest  and  cheapest  fertilizer 
known  ;  15 — 16  per  cent,  of  Nitrogen, 
equal  to  20  per  cent  Ammonia.  Don’t 
wait  for  years  for  results  from  bone  dust, 
blood,  and  other  slow  manures,  when  you 
can  have  all  your  money  back  in  the 
ci-op  you  apply  to  it.  The  annual  agri¬ 
cultural  consumption  of  this  article  has 
inci-eased  from  250,000  tons  to  1.000,000 
tons  during  the  last  10  years.  Sold  in  large 
or  small  quantities.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

,JAS.  S.  BURROUGHS  &  CO., 

50  and  58  Pine  St.,  New  York. 


THERE’S  NO  DIRT  IN  OURS ! 

The  following  are  the  guaranteed  analyses  of 
Albert’s  Highly  Concentrated  Manures: 


Brand. 

Nitrogen. 
Per  cent. 

Availalbe 
Ph.Acid. 
Per  cent. 

Potash. 
Per  cent. 

Horticultural. . . 

12.00 

13.00 

21.00 

Garden . 

12.00 

14.00 

20  00 

Special  Garden. 

13.25 

11.50 

26.00 

Vineyard . 

13.00 

11.00 

28.00 

Fruit  Tree . 

6.00 

18.00 

36.00 

Compare  with  the  analysis  of  the  brand  you  are 
now  using.  Prices  and  booklet  on  request. 

ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &.  CO. 

88  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


FERTILIZERS 

■  HUBBARD  &  CO..  10  Lie 


-Special  brands  for  all 
crops.  Dealers  and  con¬ 
sumers  address 
HUBBARD  &  CO.,  10  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  and  all  vegetables  require  (to  secure  the  largest 
yield  and  best  quality) 

At  Least  IO%  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  this  conclusively.  How  md 
why,  is  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


There's  Money  Selling  It. 

We  want  you  to  sell  Americus  Brand  Fertilizer 
—known  everywhere,  used  everywhere,  appre¬ 
ciated  by  everybody.  Write  us. 

Williams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  Co., 

81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


More  Oats  and  Straw, 
More  Corn  and  Stalk, 
More  Luscious  Fruit, 


More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Vegetables, 

More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


Made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  scientifically-made 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitrate 
Soda— Sulphate  Potash— Muriate  Potash— Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh— Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid — always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


DIAMOND 

33 

ASHES 


OUR  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES  are  the 
best  in  the  world.  Prof.  Robinson,  Florida  State 
Chemist,  in  the  Florida  Bulletin,  July,  1890.  gave  this 
brand  first  place  over  all  other  wood  ashes  on  the 
market.  For  analysis  and  prices  address 


NEW  ANGLE  STEEL  POST 

PLAIN  WIRE  FENCE 


The  C.  E.  DePUY  COMPANY, 

STOCKI3RIDGE,  MICH. 


A  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 


Should  be  adopted  for  “fence  viewers,” 
judges  at  fairs,  etc.  At  present,  “just  as  good 
as  the  Page”  is  the  universal  claim.  As  a 
suggestion  we  offer  the  following  scale  of 
points  for  farm  use: 

Strength  -  -  -  .20 

Height  -  -  -  -  .20 

Closenes3  of  mesh  -  .20 

Attractive  Appearance  .10 
Elasticity  and  Durabilit  y  .30 
100 

If  the  last  two  are  separated,  Elasticity 
should  have  25,  as  Durability  is  almost 
wholly  dependent  on  it. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  CARDEN  FENCE 

Also  Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Ft  ncing,  Steel  Web  Picket 
Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Steel*  Rail,  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards. 
Catalogue  Free. 

DeKalb  Fence  Co.,UJHigh  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  $1  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
yonr  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO..  HOMER.  MICH. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCED 

— - - - - -3  Horse  high.  buU  strong^ 

:pig  and  chicken  tight, 
s  Make  it  yourself  foH 

|l3to2QSO . . 

'50  styles.  A  man  and  boy  can  make 
.  _ i40  to  60  rods  aday.  catalog  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.,  Rideeville,  Ind. 
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WL  1-UKNIbH 

WIRE  AND  MACHINE 

I  nti/Hon’c  I>ertection  Wire  and  Picket  Field  Fence 
LUWUcll  0  Machine.  Best  in  world.  Fence  costs  25c. 
a  rod.  Agents  wanted.  L.C.Lowden,  Indianapolis.  Ind 


.BENNETT  STUMP  PULLER— 9  Sizes 

l  _ _  Horse  and  Hand  Power. 

Prices  $25  to  $150. 
Three  Days’ Trial.  Cat. 
&  1000  rec.  free.  H.  L. 
Bennett,  Westerville,  0. 


KEYSTONE  HSSEe" IRE 

For  farm  purposes.  Have  you  seen  it  ?  Before 
purchasing,  be  sure  to  send  for  our  1895  catalogue 
It  will  interest  you 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  Street,  TREMONT,  ILL. 


FFNfF  MACHINES 

LLilvL  SUPERIOR  N 


MFG.  CO.  Martinsville .0. 


IN 

SHEEP. 


T)  I)  /  \  rp  Thera  is  probably  no  branch  of 
I  IXUr  -L  _L  farming  or  stock-raising  that  is 
so  sure  to  return  a  Drotit  as  the 
flock  ol  sheep,  and  there  ts  prob¬ 
ably  no  branch  so  much  neg¬ 
lected.  A  we  l-ueot  nock  would 
restore  the  fertility  to  many  run 
down  farms,  and  put  their  own- 
e  »  on  the  road  to  er  speriry. 
Bat  every  man  doesn't  know  how  10  care  for  sheep, 
though  ne  can  easily  learn  “  Sheen  Farming  ”  is  a 
practical  treatise  on  sheep,  their  management  and 
diseases.  It  tells  to  plain  language  bow  to  seject 
and  breed  them,  and  how  to  care  tor  them.  It  is  a 
littie  book  worth  three  times  Its  cost  to  anv  farmer 
who  raises  sheep.  Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents. 


Address  THE  RURAL  NFW- YORKER. 

Cor.  Chambers  and  Pearl  Sts.,  New  York 
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BATEMAN  MFG.  CO 


SRENLOCH  N.J 


Crop  and  Market  Notes — Continued. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  quiet,  but  little  doing, 
and  prices  show  little  change. 

Pure  beeswax  is  worth  31*4  to  32*4  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  supply  is  light. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  are  not  excessive,  but  the 
demand  is  light  and  market  dull. 

Fancy  apples  bring  very  high  prices,  but  most 
of  the  receipts  are  of  inferior  quality. 

Radishes  are  coming  from  all  Southern  points 
all  the  way  from  Norfolk  to  New  Orleans. 

Butter  is  plentiful,  and  the  quotations  made  are 
the  very  highest  realized  for  choice  goods. 

Egyptian  onions  sold  in  Boston  for  $2  per  sack 
last  week.  Here  they  were  about  25  per  cent  less. 

The  dressed  poultry  market  has  been  weak  ex¬ 
cept  on  turkeys,  capons  and  fine  Philadelphia 
chickens. 

Strawberries  are  arriving  more  freely,  and  sell 
well  when  of  good  quality.  Many  poor  ones  are 
received,  however. 

One  of  the  Norfolk  steamers  brought  4,000 
barrels  of  spinach,  3,000  barrels  of  kale,  besides 
some  other  vegetables. 

Many  Cuban  sugar  planters  are  reported  in  a 
bad  way  financially  on  account  of  a  short  crop 
and  unremunerative  prices. 

The  Cuban  sugar  crop  is  estimated  to  be  20  per 
cent  short,  owing  to  bad  weather  which  interfered 
with  gathering  and  grinding  the  cane. 

With  thousands  of  people  nearly  starving  to 
death  in  this  country,  the  closing  of  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  ought  not  to  be  so  much  of  a  bugbear. 

There  is  a  heavy  surplus  of  milk  on  the  market 
nowadays,  and  lower  prices  are  imminent.  All  be¬ 
cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Milk  Exchange,  of 
course. 

High-priced  meats  may  drive  consumers  to  eat 
more  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  will  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  the 
producers. 

The  last  Bermuda  steamer  brought  7,500  crates 
of  onions  and  1,900  barrels  of  potatoes.  Yet  the 
crops  there  were  reported  almost  totally  destroyed 
not  long  since. 

Canned  meats  have  advanced  in  price,  but  job¬ 
bers  do  not  seem  inclined  to  buy  heavily,  as  the 
belief  is  general  that  the  whole  advance  is  purely 
a  speculative  movement.  But  the  dear  people 
foot  the  bills  just  the  same. 

The  Jewish  demand  for  live  poultry  for  the  Pass- 
over  feast,  caused  a  higher  market  and  brisk 
trade.  Fowls  and  chickens  were  most  in  demand. 
Turkeys  have  been  scarce,  and  the  price  has 
ruled  high.  There  is  little  demand  for  geese,  and 
the  market  has  been  weak  at  low  prices. 

The  receipts  of  eggs  for  the  Eastern  market, 
although  below  those  of  last  year,  exceeded  the 
demand.  The  market  toward  the  end  of  the  week 
was  not  very  strong,  and  prices  declined  some¬ 
what.  Duck  and  goose  eggs  were  not  in  large 
supply,  the  demand  was  good,  and  prices  were 
well  sustained. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . TO  @75 

No.  2 . 60  @65 

No.  3 . 50  @55 

Shipping . 45  @— 

Clover,  mixed . 55  @60 

Clover . 45  @50 

Salt . 45  @50 

Straw,  long  rye  . . 50  @60 

Short  rye . 49  @50 

Oat . 40  @45 

Wheat . 40  @45 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  8@  81 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  7! 

Com.  to  rued.,  per  lb .  5  @  6J 

Barnyard,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Small,  per  lb .  3  @  4 

Spring  lambs,  dressed,  prime,  each . 5  00  @6  50 

Fair  to  good,  each . 2  00  @5  00 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb.  7*6@  8 

Light,  fat,  per  lb .  6*C@  7! 

Medium,  per  lb .  6*-f@  7! 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb .  5*6@  6 

Heavy,  rough,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Pigs,  small  roasting,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Pork  tenderloins,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

POULTRY —FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  selected  hens,  choice .  12  @  14 

Mixed  weights,  choice .  11  @  12 

Young  toms  or  old  toms .  10  @  Uj 

Old  toms .  9  @  io 

Capons,  Phil.,  large,  per  lb .  25  @  27 

Medium, per  lb . •• .  23  @  24 

Small  and  slips,  per  lb .  17  @  20 

Western,  fancy,  large .  22  @  24 

Medium  size .  18  @  20 

Small  and  slips .  15  @  17 

Chickens,  Phila.,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  per  lb.  35  @  45 

Phila.,  fall  roasting,  fancy . .  ~  — 

Pullets,  prime . 

Common  to  good  . 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice . 

Dry  picked . 

Jersey,  prime . 

Slate  and  Penn.,  fair  to  prime . 

Western,  average,  best  lots . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  Jersey,  prime . 

State  and  Penn.,  prime . 

Western . 

Geese,  Md.,  prime . . 

Western . 

Squatis.  tame,  white,  per  doz . 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  prime,  local,  per  lb . 

Western  and  Southern,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair... 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

POTATOES. 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 

Scotch,  per  lfio-lb  sack . 

English,  per  168-lb  sack . 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Per  sack  . 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  sack . 

Jersey,  In  bbls.,  per  bbl . 

State  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Per  180  lbs . 

White  kinds,  per  180-lbs . 

Michigan,  in  bulk,  per  180  lbs . 

Jersey  sweets,  fancy  Vineland,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Double-headed  bbls .  . . 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus.  Char.,  prime,  per  doz  bunches 

N.  C.,  prime,  per  doz  bunches . 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches . 

Beets,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 

Florida,  per  crate . 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart . 

Caboage.  Imported  White,  per  100 . 

Florida,  new,  per  bbl . 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 

Unwashed,  per  bbl . 

Bermuda,  per  crate . '. 

Celery,  Mich.,  per  doz  roots . 

State,  per  doz  roots . . 

Florida,  per  doz  roots . 

Cucumbers.  Boston  hothouse,  per  doz . 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  perorate . 

California,  per  case . 

Horseradish,  per  lb . 

Kale,  per  bbl . 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  doz  . 

Southern,  per  basket . 

Onions.  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 1 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 

White,  per  bbl . 

8tate  and  Western,  per  bbl . 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 

8quasb.  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . . . 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl . 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,667  cans  of  milk 
178  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  380  cans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.15  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


Is  experience  worth  any- 
J  thing  in  farming  ?  L 

|  Suppose  you  decide  to  move  1 
J  to  town  and  rent  the  farm  | 
I  “on  shares.” 

f  You  have  a  chance  to  rent  to 
a  man  who  has  been  a  store¬ 
keeper;  to  another  who  has  been 
a  stock  buyer  ;  to  one  who  has 
been  farming  for  five  years,  and 
to  another  who  has  been  farm¬ 
ing  for  twenty  years.  Other 
things  being  equal  the  “twenty 
year”  man  would  get  your  farm. 
Greater  experience  —  that’s  the 
reason. 


J  “The  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.S 

0  z 

©needs  no  introduction,  or  other® 
•  © 

®  words  of  praise  from  our  pen  ; 

J  its  work  praises  it.  In  the  marts  S 
©  of  trade  their  goods  are  always® 

•  standard,  and  their  intrinsic  • 
J  value  is  well  recognized. 

©  Farmers  can  trade  with  this® 

•  firm  with  the  utmost  confidence,© 

•  with  no  fear  of  being  imposed  • 
®  upon,  and  will  receive  just  the  $ 

•  grade  of  goods  they  pay  for.”  • 

2  ® 

•  From  the  “  MAINE  FARMER  ”  » 

j  for  April  12,  1894.  © 

•©•©*©®e©®®®£)@©$®®®©®®®©©© 


is  the  name  of  the  inventor  of 
the  first  successful  reaping  ma¬ 
chine. 

Since  1831  that  name  has  been 
identified  with  whatever  is  best 
in  grain  and  grass  harvesters. 

The  makers  of  the  McCormick  have 
neither  been  “  keeping  store  ”  nor  “buy¬ 
ing  cattle” — perfectly  honorable  lines  of 
business  but  not  the  McCormick  line. 
For  sixty-four  years  they’ve  simply  been 
building  McCormick  light-running  steel 
,  binders,  reapers  and  mowers.  That’s 
I  greater  experience  than  anybody  else 
I  has  had  in  this  line. 

1  That’s  one  of  the  reasons  , 
I  why  McCormick  machines  | 
1  lead  the  world.  4 

There  are  others;  apply  to  the  £ 
nearest  McCormick  agency  for 
[  ul  particulars.  /  ; 


UARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD, 


.7  00@7  60 
5  00® 

.1  25®  2  60 
.2  25@2  60 
.2  50®  2  75 
.2  00®  2  25 
.2  25@2  35 
.1  75®  2  25 
2  25@2  50 
.2  00@2  25 
.2  00@2  60 


OOFING. 


sfBSfiSWATER  PROOF,’ X  SK? 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Out! axis  tin  or  iron. 
K  Durable  Substitute  lor  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
jest  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  Bam  plea,  Ac 

The  FAY  MANILLA  KOOF1NU  CO.,  CAMl>FN,iu. 


..4  00@5  00 
.  3  00@4  00 
.2  00@2  60 
.2  U0@2  50 
.2  25@2  75 
.  8@  16 
.8  00@12  00 
.5  00®5  50 
.  1  00@ 

.  50@  76 
..2  00@2  60 
..  60®  1  Oti 
. .  10®  50 
.1  (*0@1  50 
.1  25@1  50 
.3  OOfe  6  00 
.1  60@2  00 
.  2@  4 

.  75@1  75 
.  60®  1  CO 
.1  00® 2  50 
.2  00@2  7  ) 
.1  59@2  50 
.2  00@2  60 
.3  00@6  50 
.  1  50@2  25 
.1  00@1  75 
- 1  25@1  60 
.1  50®  — 
.2  00@5  00 
.  75@  !)0 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  rools, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  Street,  N.  Y. 


Prophets  Predict 

: heavy  rains  this  year  in  Hay-time. 
Save  hay,  time  and  money,  by  buy¬ 
ing  our  Hay  Carriers.  Forks.  Ac.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  to  introducers.  Do  not  miss 
them  and  catalogue.  Address 
OKOUN  BROS.,  Box  B,  Marion,  ©. 


THE  BEST  CORRUGATED 

STEEL 


IT  I L  L I H I VI 0  See  RuplAgLe  iTch  9> 

I  can  still  supply  good  strong  plants  of  this  grand 
new  strawberry.  It  will  not  disappoint  you.  Highly 
recommended  by  the  largest  growers  in  the  Niagara 
district.  Fifty  plants,  by  mail.  $1.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  WM.  II.  BUNTING. 

Carleton  Fruit  Farm.  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 


ROOFINC 


For  2%  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

The  J.  W,  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass, 


Until  sold  out,  three  dozen  of  either  Rio,  Cyclone, 
Tennessee  Prolific,  Marshall,  Shuckless,  Princeton 
Chief,  Ivanhoo, Iowa  Beauty.  Belle.  Banquet,  Gilles¬ 
pie,  Lady  1’bompson  and  No  Name,  by  mail,  postpaid, 
for  a  $1  bill.  Other  leading  varieties,  60  cents  per  111), 
postpaid.  Address  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


Fob  allaying  Hoarseness  and  Irritation  of 
the  Throat,  use  “  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches.”  25c. 
a  box.  Avoid  imitations.— Adv. 


.20  @— 
.20  @— 

•  17*6@19 
.15  @16 
.12  @14 
.18  @18*6 
.16  @17 
14  @15 
■  17*6®  18 
.16  @17 
.13  @15 
.10  @12 
13*6@16 
.  9  @11 
.  7  @  8*6 
.12  @13 
.  9  @11 
.  7  @  8*6 
.11  @12 
.  9  @10 
.  8  @  9 
.  7  @  7*6 
11  @12 
7  @10 


Lgainst  lightning, fire, 


i-rvKuiiittu  iiKiii  iiim'.urH,  1  — -  1  1  -  i 

wind  A  water.  Both  Iron  A  Steel.  Catalogue  A  prices/* 
(Free.  Niles  Iron  A  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Niles,  O.  )* 


-ITALIAN  QUEENS,  untested,  $1. 
GARDINER  L.  ELLIS,  Millsboro.  Del 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Daily  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON. 

183  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


choice^pr 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poo 
Butter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  sp 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Hogs 
on  application.  GARNER  &  CO. 


RACE  AND  FRONT  STREETS,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  and  S  ding,  Galvanized  Steel 
Roofing,  Eaves  Troughs,  Conductor  Pipe,  Etc. 

The  Pioneers  of  the  Metal  Roofing  business  in  the  U.  8.  When  writ- 
ing  for  our  Prices  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  mention  Thk  K.  N.-Y. 


GINSENG 


Send  to  WM.  H.  COHEN  &  C< 
229  Washington  Street,  New  York, 


_  __  ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS.  BROTHER  &  CO, 

HEADQUARTERS for 


When  you  buy  a  tool  bearing  the  trade-mark  “IRON  AGE,”  you  may  always 
rest  assured  it  is  a  good  tool,  and 
that  you  are  getting  the  best  to  be 
had.  Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to 
sell  you  any  other  make.  Ask  for 
the  IRON  AGE,  and  have  it.  We 
also  manufacture  A 

the  Improved  _ 

Robbins  l‘o- 
tuto  Planter, 

Etc.,  Etc.  J/ 


-  TT  — VA. 

necQXve  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  ot  the  Orchard,  Garden. 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm.  ‘ 

Market  Keporta,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  farnii 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH, 

dy- Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


For  nearly  sixty 
years  we  have 
been  studying  the 
wants  of  the 
farmer,  and  claim 
our  line  is  unex¬ 
celled  for 
QUALITY  and 

CHEAPNESS. 


.4  00@G  00  ,,,vtrQ  _  _ 

:f oof 4  5o  ife  firoce  Qoofl  -lawr 

.3  0035  00  -'L.yiiciTJJ  flNS  permanent 

.3  00@3  50  01  pasture. 

.2  75@4  00  Remit  $3.50  per  bushel.  For  Lawn  Fertilizer 
.  1  S0@2  50  *4  per  bag  of  200  pounds :  $1  for  25  pounds.  AUGUST 

.2  50@3  50  ROLKLR  &  SONS.  Seedsmen,  New  York 

.  20@  35  _ _ 

15®  35  _  ^ 

“3  ai~  Package  yellowest,  largest  grained. 
%  biggest  yielding,  heaviest  weigh- 
Seven  packages  vegetable  seeds,  all  post- 
ROBT.  THOMAS,  Shenandoah,  la. 


8  50@10  25  Ing  corn. 
5  90@  6  50  paid,  12c. 
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Part  X. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Bone. 

Another  thing  that  regulates  the  ratio 
of  the  plant’s  ration  somewhat,  is  the 
idea  that  plants  are  dominated  by  some 
one  element.  For  example,  with  pota¬ 
toes,  fruits,  clover,  etc.,  potash  seems  to 
be  the  essential  element;  with  Timothy, 
nitrogen  ;  with  grains,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  so  on.  Therefore,  while  all  plants 
need  a  full  meal,  containing  ample  sup¬ 
plies  of  all  three  elements,  the  great 
success  of  the  crop  will  be  determined 
very  largely  by  the  presence  of  the 
dominatvve  element.  The  fertilizer  makers 
have  made  use  of  all  these  ideas  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  their  special  crop  mixtures.  Our 
opinion  is  that,  as  a  rule,  farmers  do  not 
use  enough  potash.  By  referring  to  the 
table,  you  will  see  that  most  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  fertilizing  substances  do  not  con¬ 
tain  potash  at  all,  The  refuse  of  the 
great  slaughterhouses  out  West,  and  the 
fish  scrap,  bone  and  superphosphates, 
contain  no  potash,  and  the  tendency 
among  manufacturers  has  been  to  build 
up  a  trade  based  on  mixtures  weak  in 
this  very  essential  element.  In  our 
opinion,  this  has  been  a  great  mistake, 
and  this  is  why  we  gave  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  potash  compounds. 

With  all  these  facts  in  mind,  our  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  the  ratio  of  fertilizers  for 
various  crops  would  be  about  as  follows: 


rER  CENT  IN  THE  TON. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 


Corn . 

..  34 

9 

04 

Potatoes . 

..  4 

8 

7 

Grain . 

..  2*4 

15 

12 

Grass  . 

..  4 

6 

6 

Garden  truck.. 

..  6 

8*4 

7 

Fruits . 

..  2 

8 

11 

Some  explanation  is  needed  with  that. 
These  suggestions  are  made  for  a  soil  of 
average  fertility.  Some  soils  may  not 
contain  a  fair  supply  of  potash  or  of 
phosphoric  acid,  in  which  case  more  of 
these  elements  would  be  needed.  As  we 
go  along  in  these  articles,  we  purpose  to 
make  some  suggestions  about  testing 
soils  to  see  what  elements  are  lacking. 
The  figures  we  give  refer  only  to  a  safe 
c  nnplete  mixture  to  use  on  different  crops 
without  regard  to  the  special  needs  of 
the  soil,  and  where  sod  or  stable  manure 
is  not  used.  Where  they  are  used,  we 
would,  in  a  general  way,  advise  you  to 
cut  the  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  two.  We 
would  wish  all  the  phosphoric  acid  to  be 
amailablc.  The  nitrogen  we  would  wish, 
if  possible,  in  three  forms — a  part  in  the 
form  of  a  nitrate  like  nitrate  of  soda, 
part  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  part 
as  organic  nitrogen. 

For  convenience,  let  us  take  up  a  well- 
known  potato  fertilizer,  and  see  what  it 
is.  The  analysis  on  the  tag  reads  like 
this  : 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS. 

Ammonia,  4.50  to  5  per  cent;  Phosphoric  Acid, 
8  to  10  per  cent  (soluble  and  available,  8  per 
cent) ;  Soluble  Potash,  actual,  6  to  8  per  cent,  all 
as  high  grade  Sulphate  and  in  forms  free  from 
Muriates  (or  Chlorides) ;  Magnesia,  Lime,  etc.,  77 
to  81  per  cent. 

The  only  thing  we  don’t  understand  yet 
about  that  is  “  ammonia.”  We  have 
talked  about  nitrogen  entirely.  “  Am¬ 
monia  ”  is  a  combination  of  nitrogen 
with  another  gas,  hydrogen.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  its  powerful  smell.  By 
weight,  ammonia  contains  14  parts  in  17, 
or  .82353  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  nitrogen  and  ammonia 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  sugar  and  a  candy  made  by  mix¬ 
ing  sugar  and  butter.  The  candy  con¬ 
tains  more  bulk,  but  a  greater  weight  is 
required  to  give  as  much  “sweetness” 
as  the  origiual  sugar. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  would  do  in 
looking  up  that  fertilizer,  would  be  to 
see  what  the  experiment  stations  had  to 
say  about  it.  By  law,  these  stations  are 
compelled  to  take  samples  of  these  goods 
at  random,  and  analyze  them  so  that 


farmers  may  see  if  the  claims  of  the 
manufacturer  are  just.  In  the  station 
report,  we  will  find  this  report  about 
the  fertilizer : 

Found.  Guaranteed. 


Nitrogen  as  nitrates .  2.16 

Nitrogen  as  ammonia . 46 

Nitrogen  as  organic .  1.31 

Total  nitrogen .  3.93  3.7 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid .  4.50 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid  . .  3.83 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid .. .  1. 

Available  phosphoric  acid. . .  9.33  8 

Total  Potash .  8.12  6 

Potash  as  muriate . 89 


We  are  able  to  tell  from  that  table  a 
good  many  things  about  that  fertilizer. 
First,  it  is  evident  that  they  used  in  it 
at  least  three  forms  of  nitrogen — proba¬ 
bly  a  good  deal  of  nitrate  of  soda,  some 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  two  or  more 
forms  of  “organic.”  As  a  rule  our  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  look  out  for  the  “  cheap  ”  fer¬ 
tilizer,  containing  a  large  amount  of 
“organic”  nitrogen,  unless  you  know 
positively  that  it  is  from  available 
sources.  The  danger  is  that  you  may 
get  a  lot  of  ground  leather  which,  to  be 
sure,  provides  “organic  nitrogen”  on 
the  same  principle  that  oak  sawdust  sup¬ 
plies  “  muscle  makers”  for  human  food. 
Both  are  “  there,”  but  in  such  form  that 
they  are  practically  useless.  On  general 
principles,,  therefore,  select  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  with  the  most  nitrate  and  ammonia. 

As  to  phosphoric  acid,  we  will  not  re¬ 
peat  what  was  said  about  sit2ierphos- 
phates  and  ground  bone.  The  chemists 
figure  bone  as  “reverted” — there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  in  their  reports  whether  this 
3.83  per  cent  here  given  is  obtained  from 
bone  or  from  some  form  once  made  solu¬ 
ble  and  now  reverted  by  adding  lime. 
If  there  is  any  difference  in  value  in  the 
“reverted”  forms,  the  chemists  should 
state,  if  they  can  tell,  when  bone  is  used 
in  anything  like  large  quantities.  One 
thing  is  evident,  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  soluble,  it  is 
evident  that  not  much  bone  has  been 
used. 

As  to  potash,  the  amount  “as  muriate” 
is  given  to  show  what  proportion  of  the 
potash  is  free  from  chlorine.  Back  on 
page  192,  we  learned  that  substances 
that  contain  chlorine,  like  muriate,  salt, 
kainit,  etc.,  are  bad  for  plants  that  pro¬ 
duce  much  starch  and  sugar,  because 
they  are  likely  to  injure  the  quality. 
Therefore,  in  a  potash  fertilizer,  the 
chemist  tests  for  the  chlorine,  and  its 
absence  usually  indicates  that  the  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  was  used. 

We  conclude  from  these  facts,  there¬ 
fore,  that  this  fertilizer  contains  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  bone  and 
some  other  form  of  organic  nitrogen. 
Its  phosphoric  acid  comes  from  some 
superphosphate  and  bone,  while  the  pot¬ 
ash  is  almost  entirely  from  the  sulphate. 
One  good  thing  about  this  fertilizer  is 
that,  in  each  case,  the  chemist  finds  more 
plant  food  than  the  manufacturer  guar¬ 
antees.  When  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
you  can  see  how  hard  it  is  to  get  these 
mixtures  so  exact  that  two  handfuls 
taken  at  random  from  different  parts  of 
a  big  pile,  will  give  the  same  analysis. 
Suppose  you  try  to  mix  200  pounds  of 
salt  all  through  a  ton  of  dry  earth.  You 
could  not,  with  ordinary  tools,  mix  it  so 
that  you  could  safely  guarantee  that 
each  11  pounds  of  the  mixture  will  con¬ 
tain  one  pound  of  the  salt.  In  the  same 
way,  a  fertilizer  maker  cannot  take  cer¬ 
tain  ingredients  and  mix  them  together 
and  guarantee  that  each  sample  will 
figure  out  an  exact  analysis.  That  is 
why  the  manufacturer  always  gives  a 
wide  range  in  his  guarantee.  The  safest 
way  for  the  buyer  is  to  take  the  lowest 
figure  in  the  guarantee,  and  then  see 
what  the  station  reports  tell.  While 


these  station  reports  do  not  tell  every¬ 
thing  about  fertilizers,  they  are  of  great 
value  to  the  farmer,  both  in  enabling  him 
to  make  comparisons,  and  in  forcing 
manufacturers  to  maintain  the  quality  of  j 
their  goods.  Our  annual  fertilizer  trade 
now  amounts  to  over  $50,000,000,  and 
without  legal  restriction  and  intelligent 
buying,  farmers  could  be  defrauded  of  a 
large  share  of  this  vast  sum.  The  better 
class  of  manufacturers  and  dealers,  are 
glad  to  cooperate  with  the  stations  in 
placing  the  trade  on  a  fair  and  scientific 
basis. 

We  will  now  leave  the  plant  food  side 
of  the  subject  for  a  time,  and  try  to  see 
what  the  soil  is. 


Cat  Breeding. — A  cat  show  is  to  be  held  in  New 
York,  May  8  to  11.  In  giving  the  reason  for  such 
an  exhibition,  the  managers  say  :  “  There  are  a 
large  number  of  magnificent  cats  in  New  York, 
which  their  owners  have  promised  to  exhibit; 
and  to  those  accustomed  to  see  only  the  poor,  for¬ 
lorn,  back-yard,  meowing  Tom,  these  cats  will  be 
a  revelation.  If  the  breeding  of  cats  were  properly 
studied,  and  they  were  taken  as  much  care  of  as 
the  dog,  they  would  be  found  just  as  interesting 
and  capable  of  as  much  affection.”  We  don’t 
believe  that  any  cat  is  capable  of  showing  real 
affection.  It  isn’t  in  their  nature.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  selec¬ 
tion  in  breeding.  As  at  present  bred,  the  cat 
comes  the  nearest  to  the  selection  followed  by 
wild  animals  of  any  of  our  domesticated  beasts. 
In  a  state  of  wildness,  animals  do  not  increase  in 
size  or  productiveness.  These  desirable  qualities 
come  from  outside  selection  with  a  view  to  pro¬ 
duce  certain  desired  results. 
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/MOTHERS 

1  1.  recovering  from 


recovering 
the  illness  at¬ 
tending  child¬ 
birth,  or  who  suf- 
'ffer  from  the  ef- 
'  fects  of  disorders, 
derangements 
and  displace¬ 
ments  of  the  wo¬ 
manly  organs, 
will  find  relief 
and  a  permanent  cure  in  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription.  Taken  during 
pregnancy,  the  “Prescription” 

HAKES  CHILDBIRTH  EASY 


by  preparing  the  system  for  parturition, 
thus  assisting  Nature  and  shortening 
“labor.”  The  painful  ordeal  of  child¬ 
birth  is  robbed  of  its  terrors,  and  the 
dangers  thereof  greatly  lessened,  to  both 
mother  and  child.  The  period  of  confine¬ 
ment  is  also  greatly  shortened,  the 
mother  strengthened  and  built  up,  and  an 
abundant  secretion  of  nourishment  for 
the  child  promoted.  If 

THE  MARRIED  WOMAN 


be  delicate,  run-down,  or  overworked,  it 
worries  her  husband  as  well  as  herself. 
This  is  the  proper  time  to  build  up  her 
strength  and  cure  those  weaknesses,  or 
ailments,  which  are  the  cause  of  her 
trouble.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  dispels  aches  and  pains,  melancholy 
and  nervousness,  brings  refreshing  sleep 
and  makes  a  new  woman  of  her. 


Mrs.  Abram  Lyon,  of  1 .orraine,  Jefferson  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  writes  :  “I  had  been 
suffering  from  ulceration 
and  falling  of  the  womb, 
for  several  years,  or  since 
the  birth  of  my  youngest 
child.  I  consulted  all  the  , 
physicians  around  here  ^ 
and  they  gave  me  up  and ) „ 
said  there  was  no  help  E 
for  me. 

At  last,  almost  discour¬ 
aged,  I  began  taking  Dr. 

Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  and  took  five 
bottles.  It  is  three  years > 
since  and  I  have  not  had  \ 
any  return  of  the  trouble. 

I  feel  very  grateful,  and 
in  fact,  owe  you  my  life, 
for  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  been  alive  now 
if  I  had  not  taken  your  medicine.” 


Mrs.  Lyon. 


Steel  Truck  Wheels 
For  Farm  Wagons. 

We  Make  the  Strongest. 
Neatest,  and  Best  in 
the  U.  S. 

Farmers  use  them  in  haul¬ 
ing  fodder,  grain,  hogs, 
wood  and  manure.  Saves 
the  farmer,  saves  the 
horses,  saves  the  cost  of 
the  wheels  in  one  season. 
Write  for  circulars,  price, 
etc.  Save  this  address. 
HAVANA  METAL 
WHEEL  CO., 
Havana,  -  -  III. 


Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Backache. 


BLATCHFORD’S 

CALF  MEAL. 

Perfect  Substitute  for  nilk  in  raising  Calves, 
Doubled  In  strength  this  season.  One  1b.  makei 
one  gal,  of  rich  Qruel  as  nutritious  as  milk. 
Sample  25  lbs.,  $1.00.  Pam phlet  “How  to 
Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without 
Hilk,”  with  letters  from  those  who  have  done 

«o,  sent  free. _ _ 

J.  W.  BARWELL,  16  Pacific  Ave., Chicago, 

_ Jobber  of  mil  Feeds,  Grain,  etc.. _ 

Gluten  Meal.  Pure  Oilmeals,  Undecorticated 
Cotton  Seed  Heal,  Fat  Stock  Corn  and  Wheat 

Feed,  Rice  Heal,  Corn  Bran,  Wheat  Bran, _ 

'  TUddhngs,  Flour,  etc.  of  best  qualities. 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger;  $1.60  each;  9,000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  and  53  Elm  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of 

A  hoy  can  operate 
in  order.  “Book  on  Mi 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kinds  mill  machinery.  Flour 
mills  built,  roller  or  buhrsystem. 

Reduced  Prices  for  ’95. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO. 

270  Day  Street, 


s, Ind. 


Did  the  commis¬ 
sion  house  through 
which  you  sell  your 
butter,  report  a 
“fishy  flavor”?  If 
so,  you  did  not  use 


Ashton’s  Salt, 

but  some  pretty,  glaring-white, 
fine-grained  salt,  costing  less. 
That  was  your  mistake.  Don’t 
repeat  it. 

ASHTON’S  Salt  for  sale 
anywhere. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 
Agents  for  United  States  and  Canada, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


BEK  buying  a  new  harness 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  80 
page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Custom  Hand-made  Oak 
Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at 
wholesale  prices.  Why  not 
buy  from  first  hands  and 
save  the  middleman’s 
profit  A  buggy  harness 
for  $7;  a  team  harness  for 
$16.  You  can  buy  by  mai. 
as  well  as  though  here  In  person. 

KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.,  No.  10  Church  St.,Owego,  N.Y 


DR“  Still 


King 


THE  BIT  OF  BITS. 


Will  eontroll  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Sales  Greater  Than  Ever. 
Sample  mailed  XC  for 

Nickel,  $1.50. 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE, 


$1.00 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 


WIS. 


Horse  Carts 

12  STYLES. 

NARROW  and]!  $25 
WIDE  TIRES.  V  Upward*. 

and  4  Wheels.  Write  for 
circ’sand  say  what  you  need. 

HOBSON  &.  CO.,  I  f'actory- 

tio.4  Stone  St.,  NewYork.  |  Talaroy,Pa. 


use  in  Dairies,  Laundries,  Slaughter¬ 
houses,  Running  Engines,  Pumping  Water 
by  Steam  ana  other  uses.  Address ; 
J.  K.  PURINTON,  &  CO.,  Des  Moines,  Ia. 


\W  rSfDrDC  SEND  for 

I  IV  Ea  b  I  Era  IV  O  Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

I  A  Handsomely  Illustrated  OCT  CIIDDI  ICC 
I  Magazine,  and  Catalog  oi  DLL  OUirLlL.0 
'ifREIl.  THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO..  Medina.*). 


FREE 


POULTRY  BOOK,  40  pages.  16 
varieties.  Eggs,  $1  for  13.  DAVIS 
BROS.,  Box  E,  Washington,  N.  J 


.SHOEMAKER’S  POULTRY  BOOK, 

I  on  earth,  84  pages  printed  in  colors.  Photo  Engravings 
"  of  the  largest  Poultry  Farm  in  the  Northwest.  Descrip- 
I  tion  and  prices  of  all  varieties,  over  70  finest  engravings 
I  you  wantone;  only  15c.  C.  C.  SII0E5IAKKK,Freeport,lll 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


EGGS  M  FOWLS 

EAD  Cllt  From  50 varieties.  Largest 

run  OALC  RANGE  1.  the  Writ. 

2000  prizes  at  10  State  Show*  In  1894. 

Send  three  one  cent  stamp!  for  best  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  size  8  x  n,  32  pages. 

CRAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  BOX  70  COLUMBUS,  0. 


1895 

Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Castrating  Weaning  Colts.— On  page  47,  B.  W. 
H.  asks  for  experience  in  castrating  colts  before 
weaning.  In  the  summer  of  1887,  we  castrated  one 
at  the  age  of  two  months.  He  was  healed  up  and 
all  over  the  effects  before  weaning,  and  we  never 
had  a  colt  get  along  better.  Some  claim  that  when 
castrated  so  young,  the  neck  will  not  fill  up  as 
well  as  when  left  till  two  years  old.  We  have 
tried  both  ways,  and  we  never  had  a  gelding  de¬ 
velop  as  nice  a  neck  as  this  one.  It  was  arched 
like  a  stallion’s.  I.  D.  Cook,  page  47,  need  have  no 
fear  in  feeding  his  ewes  turnips— all  they  will  eat. 
I  have  fed  ewes  that  lambed  in  February  and 
March  about  all  they  would  eat  up  clean  once  a  day 
for  nearly  the  entire  winter,  and  both  ewes  and 
lambs  came  through  in  the  best  of  condition. 

Jackson  Center,  Pa.  a.  m.  c. 

Hole  in  Teat. — I  have  a  very  fine  two-year-old 
Jersey  which  dropped  her  first  calf  March  27. 
She  has  a  hole  in  the  side  of  one  teat,  one  inch 
from  the  lower  end.  Can  I  cut  or  burn  it,  and 
close  it  up  while  milking?  p.  c.  F. 

R-  N.-Y. — The  best  time  to  do  this  is  while  the 
cow  is  dry  or  nearly  so.  By  using  a  milking  tube, 
you  may  be  able  to  do  it.  The  point  is  to  scar 
around  the  hole  so  the  edges  will  heal  together. 

Marking  Poultry. — I  am  somewhat  of  a  be¬ 
ginner  in  the  poultry  business.  My  hens  are 
beginning  to  get  broody;  some  are  good  sitters, 
and  some  are  not.  There  are  many  among  them 
so  nearly  alike  that  I  cannot  distinguish  them. 
Is  there  any  very  practical  way  of  marking  them, 
and  if  so,  what  is  it  ?  Again,  I  purpose  to  get 
thoroughbred  fowls  by  buying  eggs  and  mating 
the  hatches  from  different  lots,  so  as  to  avoid 
inbreeding.  How  can  I  mark  the  hatches  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  from  each  other?  c.  w.  s. 

Lyons,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y.— Some  poultry  men  use  little  punches 
which  make  holes  in  the  web  of  the  foot  between 
the  toes.  By  making  different  combinations  of 
holes,  many  different  broods  may  be  marked. 
Others  use  a  metal  clasp  about  the  leg  with  num¬ 
bers  or  marks  on  it. 
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ABOUT  JERSEYS  AND  COMMON  STOCK. 

Can  you  explain  the  following:  I  have  Jersey 
and  Jersey  grade  cows  which,  by  actual  daily, 
cream-saving  test,  made  as  much  as  1*4  pound 
of  butter  a  day  and  even  more.  I  feed  these  cows 
25  pounds  of  corn  ensilage  twice  a  day,  with  a 
little  hay  at  noon  and  three  measured  quarts  of 
wheat  bran  and  one  of  cotton-seed  meal  twice  a 
day.  My  milk  tests,  at  the  creamery,  only  4.4. 
One  of  my  neighbors  has  common,  native  cows, 
large  milkers,  poor  butter  cows,  feeds  hay,  one 
quart  of  bran  twice  a  day,  and  his  milk  tests  4.2. 
I  have  been  making  butter  so  far,  and  wished  to 
take  the  milk  to  the  creamery  to  make  less  work 
in  the  house;  but  if  the  Jersey  milk  will  not  test 
more  than  common  cow’s  milk,  I,  of  course,  can’t 
afford  to  send  the  milk  to  the  creamery  till  I 
change  my  cows  for  common  stock,  and  stop  feed- 
grain.  Talk  about  balanced  rations  when 
cotton  seed  will  test  no  more  than  bran ! 

Georgetown,  Conn.  G  K 

A  neighbor  of  mine  and  myself  had  a  discus¬ 
sion  about  the  relative  milking  qualities  of  com¬ 
mon  cows,  and  registered  Jersey  cows.  The  point 
was,  does  a  herd  of  20  Jersey  cows  make  more 
quarts  of  milk  a  day  than  a  herd  of  20  common 
cows,  under  the  same  conditions  ?  The  cows  are 
to  be  left  out,  with  a  shed  to  run  under,  and  to  be 
fed  stuff  like  corn  stalks,  straw,  and  no  grain  feed. 

Kingston,  N.  J.  c  p  G 

R-  N.-Y. — It  doesn’t  make  a  Jersey  cow’s  milk 
any  richer  to  have  her  name  put  on  the  herd  book 
registry.  There  is  nothing  in  the  name  of  “Jer¬ 
sey”  to  make  a  cow  take  more  fat  out  of  her  food 
and  put  it  in  the  pail.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
cows,  not  names  of  breeds.  One  cow  is  more 
valuable  than  another  only  as  she  is  able  to 
assimilate  more  of  her  food,  and  turn  it  into  milk 
and  butter.  A  “  breed  ”  like  the  Jersey,  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  selecting  certain  animals  of  a  definite 
form,  color,  or  other  characteristics,  through  a 
good  many  generations,  so  that  certain  traits  are 
fixed.  Many  of  what  we  call  “common  stock,”  do 
not  belong  to  any  recognized  “  breed,”  yet  they 
may  have  been  for  many  years  bred  for  a  dis¬ 
tinct  purpose  by  selecting  the  best  shaped  heifers 
from  the  best  milkers,  and  in  like  manner  the 
bulls  from  the  best  milking  strains.  There  are 
undoubtedly  herds  of  so-called  “common  stock” 
that  will  make  more  butter  from  a  given  ration 
than  an  equal  number  of  registered  Jerseys. 
There  are  also  Jersey  bulls  so  poor  that  if  they 
were  bred  to  these  common  cows,  the  heifers 
would  not  be  as  good  as  their  mothers.  In  other 
words,  it  is  possible  for  an  inferior  strain  of  Jer¬ 
sey  blood  to  reduce  the  value  of  a  herd  !  Yet, 
that  is  no  argument  why  any  man  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  bulls  of  “common  stock,”  because,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  pick  out  20  first- 
class  Jersey  cows  that  can  make  more  butter  out 
of  a  given  quantity  of  food  than  any  20  “common 
cows”  that  ever  were  calved.  The  same  system 
of  breeding  and  selection  that  made  the  common 
cow  valuable,  has  been  carried  out  with  far  more 
system  with  the  Jersey— the  advantage  being  in 
the  latter  case,  that  we  have  an  exact  history, 
with  facts  and  figures  to  go  by,  in  the  Jersey’s 
pedigree.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  because 
one  big  Chinaman  whipped  one  little  Japanese, 
that  China  can  whip  Japan.  If  a  herd  of  Jersey 


grades  cannot  make  butter  as  profitably  as  a 
herd  of  “common”  cows,  it  does  not  prove  that 
the  Jersey  breed  is  a  failure — it  simply  shows  that 
that  strain  of  Jersey  blood  is  inferior  and  may 
not  show  as  wise  a  selection  for  practical  results 
as  the  common  blood  does.  The  remedy  is  not  to 
buy  common  cows,  but  to  get  a  better  Jersey  bull. 
Our  Connecticut  friend  does  not  prove  from  his 
figures  that  his  Jersey  grades  are  not  making  the 
cheaper  pound  of  butter  after  all.  Give  us  the 
prices  for  hay  and  grain,  and  the  amount  of  milk 
given  by  both  herds.  We  doubt  if  the  sampling 
of  milk  is  entirely  fair,  but  will  discuss  that  later. 
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can  be  kept  clean  and  sweet  with 
Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder.  There  y, 
is  no  soap,  washing  compound  or  £) 
cleanser  that  so  thoroughly  cleans  ™ 
milk  pails,  cans  and  other  dairy 
accessories.  It  cuts  the  obstinate 
grease  that  will  accumulate  and  J 
lightens  very  much  the  work  of' 
keeping  the  dairy  clean  and  sweet. 


is  the  greatest  aid  to  hard-worked 
J  women.  Invaluable  for  every  kind 
i  of  cleaning.  Cheaper  and  better  than 
1  any  soap.  Large  package  costs  but 
25c.  at  all  grocery  and  general  stores. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
Important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  li  ve  stock. 

THE  N.  K.  FflIRBANK  COMPANY,  $ 

1  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  0 
1  Boston,  Philadelphia.  r% 
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3000000000000000000000 

TREATISE 

on  tko  Horse 


A  new  book  published  by  Dr. 
Earl  S.  Sloan,  full  of  good  horse 
sense  and  practical  hints,  finely 
illustrated,  will  be  sent  free  of 
1  charge,  by  sending  your  name  and 
address,  plainly  written,  to  Dr.  Earl 
S.  Sloan,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  booh  is  positively  free . 


Farm  Cream  Separators 

P.  M.  SHARPLES,  West  Chester,  Pa..  Elgin,  III. 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON- 

Bisulphide. 


For  killing  Woodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  jU-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Save  Money  and  Health  by  buying  Dr.  I). 
Jayne’s  Expectorant,  if  you  have  a  Cough,  a  Cold,  or 
auy  Lung  or  Throat  trouble.  It  is  the  oldest  and 
surest  remedy  known.— Adv. 


FLIES  cause  STOCKMEN  to  lose  MILLIONS  of  AV 

rSESHOO-FLY?~ 

?d»  I*  P°°r'  ‘?'ld  t?C’  ln<1  W*  wi"  ex^  *•  from  di.tribU 
ing  10  .tin  your  state.  Thousands  oftestim's  from  3T  states.  Costa 
le  daily.  Agfa.  $90  mo.  SHOO-FLY  MFC,  CO.  Phil#,,  P#, 


NO  OTHER  WAY 

to  find  out  what  a  cow  is 
really  worth  beside  the 

BABCOCK  TEST. 

The  Ideal  Machine  is  strong, 
easy  to  run,  accurate  and 

The  Cheapest. 

All  dairy  supplies  and  pack 
ages  made  aud  sold  by  the 


Creamer?  Package  Mfg.  Co.  1  to  5  W.  Waihington  St.  Chioago 


PURE  OLD  PROCESS  GROUND  LINSEED  OIL  CAKE. 

No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  the 
Ui<lsL?ssenya'  elements  In  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Oil  Meal. 
NATIONAL  LINSEED  OIL  CO.,  (il  Erie  Hank  Building.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  Abbott.  Manager.) 

GUERNSEYS ! 

THE  GRANDEST  OF  DAIRY  BREEDS. 

Combining  the  richness  of  the  Jersey  with  the  slzo 
approximate  to  the  Holstein  or  Short- horn,  but 
standing  alone  and  UNKQUALED  In  producing  the 
richest  olorod  butter  In  mld-wlnter  on  dry  feed. 
Conti o  as  pets,  persistent  milkers  and  hardy  In  con¬ 
stitution,  they  combine  more  qualifications  for  tho 
dairy  or  family  cow  than  any  other  breed.  In  the 

“  Old  Brick  Guernsey  Herd  ” 

are  daughters  and  granddaughters  of  tho  renowned 
Squlr  Kent,  1504  A.  G.  C.  C.  and  of  the  finest  strains 
on  Guernsey  or  in  America— Conius,  son  of  Squire 
Kent  ano  Statelllte,  son  of  Kohiin  head  tho  herd.  All 
particulars  iu  rogard  to  Breed  and  Herd  cheerfully 
given.  S.  P.  TABER  WILLETTS, 

“  The  Old  Brick.”  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bulls 

FOR  SALK.  Best  Butter  Strains. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIEF,  N.  Y. 


30000CXXXXXXXXXXXXX3000000C 

Our  new  Poultry  Supply  O 
Catalogue  is  most  com- Q 
plete  and  has  carefully  re-  0 
vised  Prices.  You  need  it  if'Q 
you  only  keep  five  Hens.  O 
With  CHICK  lUANNAyou  g 
can  save  every  chick  hatched.  A 


POULTRY 

SUPPLIES 

Catalogue 
Free. 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  , . 

)  21  7  &  219  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  Q 

)CKXX30C)OOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOO 

PANNPn  MEAT  'Phis  food  Is  nice,  fresh  meat. 
UHI1l1l.il  ITIkH  I  carefully  cooked,  ground  fine, 
rnn  nnill  TOY  seasoned  and  hermetically 
run  rUUL  I  II  I  •  sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cans. 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls. 
Ground  fine,  it  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  30  cents 
per  can:  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  Nortli  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hell-Kegulating 

BROODERS. 


INCUBATORS 

Most  Perfect  Machines,  Rest  Material 
and  Workmanship.  Lowest  in  ™ 
Price  Our  Thermo-Keirulutor  is 
as  aocurate  as  a  Thermometer.  Send 
4c.  for  large  illua.  Catalogue.  Tells  all 
about  it.  High  Class  poultry  and  Kggs. 
Headquarters  for  Poultrv  Supplies. 
PKKKLFSS  INCUttATOK  ANI> 
KKOOIH  K  CO.,  Quincy.  111. 


The  PERFECTION  Incubator 

is  the  Favorite,  and  Is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  Vest  Incu¬ 
bator  made.  It  does  the 
work  to  Perfection.  Every 
machine  fully  Warranted. 
Write  for  Circulars  A  Prices 
The  Perfection  Incubator  & 
Brooder  Co..  Quincy,  ill. 


Granddaughters  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis. 

FROM  BUTTER  COWS.  $-15  and  upwards.  Expross 
charges  paid. 

ROUT.  F.  SHANNON.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Kanibouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland  China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


INCUBATORS! 


In-Door  and 

- - -  .  Out-Door 

Brooders.  112  First  Premiums. 
Sent  for  114-pago Illustrated  Catalogue 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Homer  City,  pa. 


INCUBATORS&DROODERS 

Brooders  only  So.  Best  &  Cheapest 
for  raising  chicks.  40 1st  Premiums 
4000Testimonials.  Send  for  CatTg. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Oardington,  0. 


nON’T  PAY  830  TO  850  FOR  AN  INCU- 
when  you  can  make  your  own  for  less 
than  $5.  Send  $1  to  McCOKMAC  &  CO..  New  Concord, 
Ohio,  and  get  their  full  instructions  how  to  make  and 
run  an  incubator.  Brooder  instructional. 


CHESHIRES!Tte-BDF-ARM 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
reet  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Cold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymcr,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 

from  Foundation  Herd.  I  luive  now  shipped  432  times 
to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  I  challenge  any  breeder  in 
the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  E.  W.  DAVIS, 
Torringford,  Conn.,  recently  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


hatching  that  will  hatch.  B.  &  W.  P.  Rocks, 
LUUO  W.  Wyandottes,  Indian  Games,  B.  Minorcas, 
and  I .  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  BKOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Columbus,  N.J 


$1  per  sitting. 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGOS, 


S.  DEAN,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


W.  Leghorn  Eggs 


nice  strain,  at 
$1  for  15. 

H.  SAXTON, 
Varina  Grove.  Va 


ROSE  COMB  BR.  LEGHORNS. 

Keshequa  Strain,  bred  10  years  for  size  and  laying 
qualities.  Also  White  Minorcas.  E wtn  from  vii/orous 
standard-bred  stock,  11.50  per  15;  $:*.50  per  45. 

CHAS.  I j.  MOSIIKR,  Nunda,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

From  prize-winning  R.  C.  Br.  Leghorns  at$lpersit- 
White  Plymouth  Books,  Light  Brahmas  and 
Buff  lekin  Bantams.  $1.50.  Crosses  of  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Bocks,  Light  Brahmas  and  Buff  Cochins  with 
Brown  Leghorns,  $1  for  15. 

I  still  have  a  few  B.  C.  B.  Cockerels  and  Hens  at  $1 
each.  Dive  Buff  Cochin  Hens  at  $5,  not  exhibition 
birds.  S.  A.  LITTLE,  Malcom,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  that  Hatch. 

Cayuga  Black  Duck,  $1.25  per  13  ;  fine  Black  Lang- 
shan,  $1  per  13;  Brown  Leghorn,  $1  per  13;  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  $3  per  13-all  from  choice  stock. 
Order  early.  0.  H,  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


WILLIS  WHINERY.Salem,  0. 

BREEDER  OF  IMPROVED  ’ 

CHESTER  WHITE  SWIRE/ 

“The  Champion  Herd  of  the  World.” 

^Holstein  &  Jersey  Cattle 

17  Varieties  of  POULTRY 

Fine  32  Page  Catalogue  FREE. 

CHESTER  WHITES 

witli  broad  dished  lace,  straight  backs  and  growtliy, 
try  G.  B.  EOULKE.  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
You  won't  be  disappointed.  He  is  the  onlv  breeder 
guaranteeing  satisfaction  or  freight  paid  both  ways. 


J.  A.  &  H.  ROOF, 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Breeders  of  latest  improved 
CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE. 
Boar  pigs,  witli  pedigree,  for 
„  ....  _  sale.  Also  S.  C.  Brown  and  B. 

C.  White  Leghorn  Chickens.  Eggs  for  hatching,  13  for$l 


Duroc-Jersey  Registered  Pigs 

$fi  at  two  months  old.  $10(1  can  he  made  annually  from 
a  Duroc-Jersey  Sow.  Also  A.  J.  C.  C.  Butter  Bull  Calf 
at  a  low  price.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  14  West  19th  Street, 
New  York.  Refer  by  permission  to  THE  B.  N.-Y. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Young  Sows  from  choice 
blood  ready  for  service ;  some 
tired.  Boars  of  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices.  Mention  paper 

llAflll/rON  Sc  CO.,  Corlirunvllle,  I*#, 


PIGS 


Prize  Chester  Whites,  Berkshires,  Jersey 
Calves,  pure  Collies.  Beagles,  Fowls,  noth 
year.  F.  MORRIS,  Norway,  Penn. 


America’s  Business  Hen  still  in  the  lead.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $2  per  15;  $3.75  per  30;  $5  per  45  $10  per  100. 
Illustrated  and  descriptive  circular  free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 

for  hatching,  $1  per 
setling,  purebred  B. 
Minorcas,  G.  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  Buff  and  S. 
C.  it.  Leghorns. 


LARGE 


Poland-China  Hogs 

Send  for  circular. 

F.  H.  OAXK8  <B  SONS, 
Chittenango,  N.  W. 


IRISH  TERRIERS  ", 

HUGUENOT  KENNELS,  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 


Berkshire,  cheater  whi 

Jersey  Red  and  Poland  Chile 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Catlle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
— -  - —  -71  rr  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

8.  W.  SMITH.  Cochran  v  llle.  Cheater  Co.,  Penoo. 

I  SELL. 

K.  C.  Leghorn,  W.  P.  Rock,  and  Langshan  EGGS  from 
EXHIBITION  BIRDS,  at  $1.  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  at 
$2;  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  at  25e.  One  Bronze  Gobbler, 
1894  hatch,  weight  21  pounds,  $2.50. 

CHK8HIRE  PIGS,  either  sex,  five  months,  at 
$12;  sows  in  farrow.  $15  to  $20. 

Circulars  tell  more  abrmt  it. 

It.  D.  BUTTON,  Cottons,  N.  Y. 


fl  h  |  ft 1  oland-Chinas— Few  left  of  Best  Spring  Boar 
UIIIU  and  Sows  bred.  Write  for  bargains;  must  uo 
Summer  and  fall  pigs.  E.  Weir  &  Son,  Reinersville, o! 


flHin  Imp' Chester  1>i«s-  Collie  Dogs,  White  and  Bar- 
U II  lured  P.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Hamburgs,  Leg¬ 
horns,  Polish  and  Game  Fowls,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks 
Eggs,  etc.  Clr.  free.  C.  C.  PAINE,  So.  Randolph,  Vt. 
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buy  “direct  FROM  FACTORY,”  best 

MIXED  PAINT5 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICKS, Delivered  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Hoofs,  all  colors,  A  HAVE  Middlemen  a 
profits.  In  use  5  l  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  I-ow  price*  - "  «urprise  you.  Writ*  for  samples. 
0  W.  INGEUSOJL.L,  246  I’lyiuouth  8t.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y£. 


THE 

Great  American 


LADIES!! 


I)o  you  1  ike  a  cup  of  GoodT ea? 
If  sp,  send  this  "‘Ad  ”  and  15c. 
in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  tf-lb.  sample  Best  Tea  Im¬ 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  Incomes.  Big 
premiums,  &c.  Teas,  Coffees, 
Baking  Powder  and  Spices.  Send  for  terms. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  Fertilizers 

Produce  large  crops,  maintain¬ 
ing  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  To 
use  proper  fertilizer  materials 
is  of  first  importance  to  every 
grower  of  crops.  High-grade 
Bone  fertilizers  furnish  the 
cheapest  and  best  plant  food 
known,  and  no  one  can  afford  not 
to  use  them.  We  manufacture 
our  goods  to  supply  a  constant 
source  of  food  for  the  needs  of 
the  plants,  and  to  keep  up  a 
vigorous  growth.  You  will  have 
the  right  material  at  the  right 
time  by  using  our  goods. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  cir¬ 
cular  and  testimonials.  Agents 
wanted  in  sections  unoccupied. 

I.  P.  THOMAS  &  SON  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HORSE  POWERS 

Mnrliinca  for  THRESHING  &  CLEANING 
Grain,  and  SAWING  WOOD  with  Circular 

-  m  and  Cross-Cut  Brag  Saws. 

Highest  award  T’V . 


World’s 
Fair, 

CHICAGO. 

Acknowledged 
as  the  BEST,  considering  Easy  Draft,  Dura¬ 
bility,  Quantity  and  Quality  of  work.  60-page 

^J±£rce-  A.W.fiRAY’S  SONS, 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

P.  O.  Box  jo  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS.  Yfc 


R.  A.  YOUNG,  Bristol.  Vt.,  writes,  he  sawed  16  cords 
wood  twice  In  two  In  less  than  a  day,  with  a  Gray 
one-horse  power. 


The  Cyclone  Dust  Collector 


"achines  takes  the  dust  out  of  the 
sa  machine  and  blows  it 

to  rough  a  canvas  tube 
IHt  away  from  the  ma- 

chine  or  out  of  the  barn 
i:l£tOb  regardless  of  the  wind. 

■  BF'  Big  inducements  will  be 
:  KfV  offered.  Write  for  cir- 
cular  and  price.  Men- 
tion  this  paper. 

WM.  S.  MILLER,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 


For  Thra 


Address 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butter  Accumulator 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  batter  and  better  batter, 
skims  cleaner  and  runs  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  la  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  other  machine  of  Its  kind  in  existence. 

It  will  Save  Its  Own  Price  either  in  Redaction  of 
First  Dost,  in  its  Increase  In  Yield,  or  In  its 
Saving  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFG.  CO., 

I,  3  &  5  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sole  Agts 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  Ir 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  and  Butter  Separator  Co.,  86  William 
Street.  New  York. 


led*,  breaks  up  the  crust,  loosens  the  soil,  Increases  crops,  decreases 
buy  untried  infringements  of  our  patented  Weeder,  which  is  the  only 
i me- tested,  approved  and 

Ask  Your  Dealer  For  It.  ^  \  n  \ 

e.  Recommended 

.in1111  by  John  Gould, 

T*  B*  Terr>’>  J-  s*  Wood" 
ward,  Theo.  Louis,  W.  I. 
Chamberlain,  Waldo  F. 
I  i  IS  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  I  I  I  III  Brown,  and  every  user. 

iJJ/J  /  /  /  "Modern  Methods,” 

I  I  I  (I  I  ufffnil  I  ‘  1  ^ur  *atelt  book,  tells  the 

I  I  I  I  j  j  I  Ilf  ,  whole  story.  On  request 

I  I  j  I  •  I  I  I  I  Write  for  it  to-day. 

'  '  I  1  '  49  So.  Market  St., 

The  Universal  Weeder  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  th< 
Iron  Turbine  and  Columbi 
Steel  Wind  Engines, Steel  Der 
ricks,  Power  Mills,  Lil 
Pumps,  Tank  &  Spray  Pumpi 
Buckeye  Lawn  Mowers,  Iro, 
Fencing,  Fire  Escapes,  etc 


“Gentlemen  :  Regarding  prospects  for  the  coming  year, 
would  say,  we  hope  to  double  our  last  year’s  output  of  Aer- 
motors,  or,  at  least,  as  we  have  done  in  the  j>ast,  sell  twenty - 
four  out  of  every  twenty -five  wind  wills  that  are  sold.  Since 
commend ntj  the  sale  in  lbS9,  WE  HAVE  SOLD  ABOUT 


S00  aermotors 


We  do  not  attribute  this  fairly  good  record  entirely  to  our  ef¬ 
forts,  but  to  the  superiority  of  t lie  goods  which  you  make. 
Hlrrill  &  Davis.  Urbana,  Ill.,  February  18,  1895.” 

Gentlemen  :  We  bought  and  put  up  Aerinotor  No.  2,  and 
out  of  the  first  fifty  which  you  made  we  had  thirteen.  Since 
that  time  we  have  sold  about 


otonVo 

uldlmo  of  Straw 
Made  and  Saved 

BV  USING 


Over  2000  in  use.  Forty  of  the  best  Threshing  i 
Machine  Manufacturers  licensed  to  build.  Every 
Stacker  licensed  or  built  by  us,  bears  trade  mark 
shown  in  this  ad.  You  get  the  best  threshing 
machinery  in  the  world  of  our  licensees  without 
a  lawsuit.  All  infringers  prosecuted  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Farmers  gladly  pay  extra  for  threshing. 
Stacks  by  blast  of  fan.  No  men  on  stack.  No 
dust.  Separator  capacity  i  ncreased  20  per  cent. 
No  moving,  no  setting.  Works  automatically.  Is 
equally  adapted  to  Separators  and  Clover  Hul- 
lers.  Write  for  FREE  catalogue  giving  full 
description. 


AERMOTORS 


in  our  small  territory  is  represented  the  history  of  the  Aermotor 
and  the  Aerinotor  Company  from  the  beginning  lo  the  present 
hour.  That  history  is  one  of  unbroken  triumph. 

Aside  from  the  Aermotor  #1  there  have  been  but  few 

other  windmills  put  up  in  our  territory— just 

enough  with  which  to  Jilt  — mpnrr  and 

show  the  infinite  su-  PBT  ~  Priority  of  the 

Aermotor  in  design,  workmanship, 

finish  (all  galvanized  after  comple¬ 
tion),  and  ability  to  run  and  do  effective  work 

when  all  others  stand  idle  for  want  of  wind. 

We  should  have  sold  more,  sJ  but  this  region  was  well 
supplied  with  wind  power  1  '  when  the  Aermotor  ap¬ 
peared,  it  being  only  66  miles  I  ft  to  Chicago,  and  had  for 

years  been  the  battle  ground  I  I  for  ten  or  twelve  of  the 

largest,  best  known  and  I  1  strongest  windmill  com¬ 
panies,  all  being  located  I  I  within  50  miles  of  us. 


ALL  THE  OLD  TRAPS  BOILED  DOWN  INTO  A  BETTER 
ONE  AT  ONE-THIRD  THE  OLD  PRICE. 


Well  Made, 
Simple 


three  way  force  pump.  All  dealers  should  have  it  or  can  get  it 
to  sell  at  that  price.  All  Aermotor  men  will  have  it.  The  week 
following  will  appear  our  advertisement  of  galvanized  steel 
tanks  at  2J$  cents  per  gallon.  They  neither  shrink,  leak,  rust, 
nor  make  water  taste  bad.  Aermotor  Co  •  ,  Chicago. 


CONTENTS. 
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FARM  TOPICS. 

Planting  Whole  Potato  Seed . 

Planting  Potatoes  in  the  Mud . 278, 

A  Cold  Country  Basement  Barn . 279, 

Hay  Crop  for  an  Orchard . • . 

Wisdom  of  a  “  Summer  Fallow  ” . 

Corn  Growing;  Tannery  Waste . 280, 

Early  Norther  and  New  Queen  Potatoes . 

A  Potato  Mixture  Wanted . 

Value  of  Ashes  and  Manures . 

“  Humus  Crops  ” ;  Peas  and  Clovers . 

The  Use  of  a  Weeder . 

Balanced  Plant  Food.  Part  X . 


Unquestionably  occupies  first  position  in  appa¬ 
ratus  for  setting  milk  to  raise  the  cream.  Sene 
for  our  special  catalogue  about  it.  ^ 


BABCOCKINQ 


if  you  wish  to  secure  good 
results,  you  must  have  a  staunch,  reliable  and 
accurate  machine,  obtainable  in  a 

V.  F.  M.  BABCOCK  TESTER. 

o? 

Send  for  our  special  book  thonfli  .y  covering  the  ground 


LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 

Shall  We  Go  Out  of  Sheep  ? . 

The  Sheep  Industry  in  Ohio . 

Dwarf  Essex  Rape  for  Sheep . 

Pure  Cream  for  City  Consumers . 

Young  Pigs  Dying . 

Stocking  Leg  in  Pony . 

Cow  with  Inflamed  Udder . 

Cat  Breeding —  . . 

Castrating  Weaning  Colts . 

Hole  in  Teat . 

Marking  Poultry . 

About  Jerseys  and  Common  Stock . 

HORTICULTURAL . 

Possibilities  of  a  Back  Yard . 

The  Apple  Maggot,  ‘-Trypeta  Pomonella’ 

Plum  Trees  in  Standing  Water . 

Spots  on  a  Pear  Tree . 

What  Pear  to  Fertilize  Keiffer  ? . 

Wood  Ashes  for  Strawberries . 

Cannas . 

Cannas — The  Best  Varieties . 

Selection  of  Pears . 

Crimson  Clover  Straw  Useful . 


Send  for  our  special  book  thors, 
of  BabcocWy 
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POSSIBILITIES  OF  A  BACK  YARD 

WHERE  FRUITS  ARE  TAKEN  INTO  PARTNERSHIP. 

( Concluded .) 

A  Talk  About  New  and  Old  Fruits. 

Some  Downing  gooseberries  along  the  fence  were 
loaded  with  fruit.  “They  never  fail  to  give  a  crop. 
That  one  has  eight  quarts  ou  it  now.  That  Industry 
is  a  fine  thing,  when  true  to  name.  I  paid  a  big  price 
for  those  six  bushes,  and  they  are  nothing  but  Down¬ 
ing.”  A  bush  of  Golden  Prolific  showed  some  large, 
smooth,  creamy-colored  berries. 

“  Here  are  some  Rocky  Mountain  cherries,”  said  he 
pointing  to  some  small  plants  that  look  like  young 
willows.  “That  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  Dwarf  cur¬ 
rant  which  was  to  be  sent  ‘  ready  for  bearing,’ and 
‘  has  borne  a  bushel  to  a  tree.’  I  am  afraid  it  won’t 
this  year.  This  vine  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  Oregon 
Everbearing  blackberry.”  Two  slips  taken  off  this 
spring,  showed  blossoms.  It  looked  vigorous,  has 
fine  cut  leaves  and  plenty  of  thorns.  The  plums  were 
all  killed  by  the  frost,  as  well  as  most  of  the  grapes. 
A  row  of  red  raspberries  showed  Franconia 
extra  large — sourer  than  Cuthbert.  Pride  of 
the  Hudson  have  measured  one  inch  in 
diameter.  A  single  plant  of  Royal  Church 
set  this  spring  was  as  high  as  my  head,  and 
had  been  cut  back  at  that.  Stalk,  leaves  and 
stems  are  of  a  peculiar,  purple  color. 

Of  strawberries,  100  quarts  were  sold  from 
two  square  rods,  after  half  the  crop  was 
ruined  by  frost.  Some  plants  from  seed  sown 
in  spring  were  two  inches  high.  His  No.  1, 
is  of  a  bright  color,  late,  coxcomb  in  shape, 
of  better  flavor  than  Crescent,  and  has  the 
healthiest  foliage  I  ever  saw.  The  plants 
have  double  and  triple  crowns  and  never  rust. 

He  thinks  it  a  seedling  of  Woolverton  and 
Parker  Earle. 

“  What  are  your  best  berries  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Timbrell  and  my  No.  1  were  about  equal. 

Shuster’s  Gem  is  not  so  good.  Parker  Earle 
and  Woolverton  are  good  for  fertilizing,  but 
the  latter  rusts.  Bubach  did  well  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  seems  to  run  out.  Shuckless 
gives  only  small  plants,  and  seems  to  lack 
vigor.  The  Crescent  is  a  good  berry ;  it 
makes  a  good  many  runners,  and  will  take 
care  of  itself  better  than  any  other  variety, 
but  there  are  others  which  are  better.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  remarked  Mrs.  J.;  “  I  found 
one  plant  that  had  160  berries  on  it.  That  is  THE 
pretty  nearly  enough.  A  solid  rim  of  berries 
three  inches  thick  all  the  way  ’round  the 
plant.  1  agree  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  report ;  it’s  one  of 
the  most  profitable.” 

A  bed  of  lettuce  about  6x6  feet,  contained,  perhaps, 
25  plants  ;  it  was  one  solid  mass  of  leaves  which  aver¬ 
aged  a  foot  in  length.  It  was  headed  like  cabbage. 
“  Now,  how  did  you  do  that?” 

‘  I  transplanted  it  from  the  hotbed,  gave  the  plants 
room — they  are  over  a  foot  apart — and  hoed  a  little. 

I  did  not  put  a  thing  under  them,  just  worked  in  a 
barrel  of  hen  manure  last  fall.” 

Next  came  18  hills  of  Carman  No.  1  potatoes,  which 
were  started  from  three  eyes.  One  stalk  was  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  foliage  completely 
covered  the  ground.  Next  was  an  early  potato  grown 
by  Mr.  J.  from  seed.  This  ripens  in  June,  and  re¬ 
sembles  a  Hebron,  but  is  much  more  delicate  in  color. 
The  tuber  he  dug  for  me,  was  very  clear  white  and 
pink,  the  two  colors  being  distinct  and  clearly  defined. 
This  will  be  a  valuable  variety  for  market  gardeners, 
as  it  matures  so  quickly,  with  a  large  yield.  This  is 
the  only  variety  saved  from  hundreds  grown  fromseed. 

As  an  example  of  the  forcing  quality  of  Mr.  John¬ 
son’s  soil  and  methods,  rye  and  barley  sowed  in  June, 


were  headed  out  July  12.  Asparagus,  pieplant,  coru, 
cabbages  and  all  kinds  of  garden  truck,  were  found  in 
abundance  at  every  turn.  What  they  do  not  need, 
they  sell  to  customers  who  come  to  the  garden  for  it. 

Coming  to  Facts  and  Figures. 

“  How  much  did  you  sell  last  year  ?”  I  asked. 

“  I  hardly  like  to  tell.  It  won’t  be  believed,  I  am 
afraid  ;  but  the  salesbook  shows  $300.” 

“  But  you  have  only  a  back  yard.  How  much  land 
have  you  ?  ” 

“  I  do  not  know  ;  enough  for  me  any  wajr.  I  can  go 
over  the  whole  thing  with  my  wheel  hoe  by  10  o’clock; 
then  I  am  tired.” 

“  Where  did  the  money  come  from  ?  ” 

“Mostly  from  currants  and  strawberries;  a  little 
from  garden  truck,  and  $40  for  plants.” 

“I  would  like  a  list  of  all  that  is  growing  on  this 
spot  ?” 

“There  are  13  apple,  35  plum,  7  apricot  and  2  peach 
trees ;  20  grape  vines ;  25  gooseberries ;  400  currants  ; 
600  cuttings  ;  586  square  feet  of  strawberries  ;  100  red 
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raspberries  ;  768  square  feet  of  asparagus  ;  324  square 
feet  of  potatoes  ;  121  square  feet  of  corn,  and  some  of 
every  other  kind  of  vegetable  besides.” 

A  careful  measurement  showed  that  the  garden  is 
156  feet  long,  and  54  feet  wide,  or  less  than  one-fifth 
of  an  acre.  Over  and  over  have  I  repeated  the  figures; 
$300  from  one-fifth  of  an  acre  means  $1,500  from  an 
acre,  or  more  than  is  sold  from  most  100-acre  farms. 
He  has  nothing  to  do  in  winter,  and  only  a  part  of  the 
time  in  summer  ;  yet  he  produces  a  good  share  of  his 
family’s  board,  besides  the  money. 

This  garden  patch  shows  what  a  careful  man  can  do 
if  he  will  make  a  perfect  study  of  his  business.  What 
are  the  secrets  of  success?  Here  are  a  few:  Good 
soil,  plenty  of  plant-food,  surface  cultivation  and 
mulching,  strong  and  well-selected  varieties  properly 
cared  for.  Above  all  this  is  the  watchful  care  of 
one  who  takes  a  personal  interest  in  each  plant,  and 
does  just  what  is  needed  “on  time”!  That  is  the 
chief  point  of  difference  between  a  garden  of  Eden 
and  a  yard  full  of  tin  cans  and  rubbish.  Let  no 
man  complain  of  his  village  lot  till  he  tries  a  little 
tillage  in  it.  c.  e.  chapman. 


AN  AUTOMATIC  POULTRY  HOUSE 

SUITABLE  FOR  A  SUBURBAN  HOME. 

Need  of  a  Good  House. 

Many  who  have  an  acre  or  less  of  land  planted  to 
fruit  trees,  vines,  flowering  plants  and  shrubs,  and 
run  a  garden  by  early  morning  light  and  holidays, 
would  keep  poultry  but  for  the  handicap  of  time.  To 
such,  the  following  suggestions  may  be  of  benefit. 
The  ideal  poultry  house  is  built  box  shape,  with  a  roof 
slightly  slanting,  sufficient  only  to  shed  water.  The 
construction  need  not  be  expensive  ;  heavy  paper  such 
as  is  made  at  Walpole,  is  admirable  for  the  roof  and 
inside  lining.  Above  all,  study  simplicity  in  construc¬ 
tion  ;  have  no  more  divisions  or  compartments  than 
are  absolutely  necessary.  Everything  inside  should 
be  removable — nests,  roosts,  feeders,  water  fountains, 
heater,  and  platform  to  catch  droppings.  Twice  a 
year,  say,  October  1  and  April  1,  an  hour  should  be 
devoted  to  whitewashing  thoroughly  the  inside  of  our 
abnormal  dry  goods  case.  Don’t  forget  a  little  car¬ 
bolic  acid  in  the  wash.  The  nests  must  have  their 
coat,  likewise  the  removable  platform,  but 
not  the  roosts,  as  will  be  explained  later.  To 
whitewash  some  houses  divided  by  wire  runs 
and  cut  up  into  intricate  arrangements  de¬ 
signed  for  conveniences,  is  a  task  one  might 
shirk  with  grace. 

Watch  Ventilation  and  Temperature. 

Thorough  ventilation  in  winter  in  a  small 
house,  is  better  than  no  ventilation  in  a  large 
one.  Half-inch  auger  holes  just  below  the 
roof,  will  be  found  sufficient,  making  one  hole 
for  every  two  fowls  accommodated.  The 
fresh  air  should  come  in  from  the  entrance 
to  the  house  from  the  yard,  which  should  be 
arranged  to  let  in  a  moderate  amount,  about 
what  will  find  an  outlet  through  the  auger 
holes  mentioned.  It  is  best  to  make  the 
entrance  of  two  light  swinging  doors  of  white, 
painted  duck  on  wire  forms,  with  springs  to 
close  as  shown  at  Fig.  91,  page  295.  The 
circular  space  is  always  open,  admitting  air, 
and  no  hindrance  to  the  ingress  or  egress  of 
fowls  is  offered  ;  they  almost  instantly  poke 
their  heads  through  the  opening,  and  before 
aware  of  it,  the  yielding  doors  let  them  in  or 
out.  We  must  control  the  ventilation,  hence 
the  house  must  be  perfectly  tight ;  the  win¬ 
dows  must  be  double.  Contrast  such  a  house, 
with  clear,  unfrosted  windows  behind  which 
the  contented  fowls  go  into  eggstacies,  with 
the  desolate- looking  apology,  with  dismal 
windows  frost-covered  and  shaded  from  the  sun  !  As 
we  pass  them,  we  pity  the  occupants,  and  marvel  at 
the  owner  who  expects  much  under  adverse  conditions. 
The  feathered  tribe  can  not  respond  when  so  check¬ 
mated. 

With  its  dead-air  space  between,  the  double  win¬ 
dows  mark  a  step  towards  perfection  in  poultry  arch¬ 
itecture.  You  may  have  more  glass  than  is  needed 
for  light;  if  so,  “pool  your  issues,”  double  up  the 
glass,  and  save  warmth.  A  steam  pipe  bursting  dur¬ 
ing  zero  weather  in  a  large  greenhouse  near  Boston, 
caused  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  lettuce  plants  in  one 
hour’s  time  before  repairs  could  be  made.  This 
illustrates  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  glass  to  the 
changes  of  temperature,  and  corsequently  we  should 
not  spread  our  glass  too  thin.  We  ought  not  to  shock, 
except  favorably,  the  egg -producing  tendencies  of 
our  favorite  fowls ;  but  we  certainly  do  so  when 
allowing  the  temperature  to  reach  the  freezing  point. 
Water  should  never  freeze  in  our  houses.  Can  we 
afford  to  burn  corn  or  wheat  for  fuel?  This  we  do 
when  the  feed  is  utilized  for  warmth.  We  can  keep 
them  warm  cheaper,  and  let  the  grain  go  into  the  egg- 
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basket.  A  small  burner  with  asbestos  wick,  a  good 
sized  reservoir  of  kerosene,  and  a  Falls  beater  bought 
or  homemade,  will  supply  the  need.  With  its  current 
of  air  against  the  water  tank,  the  water  can  never 
freeze.  This  is  our  safeguard.  Though  for  many 
days  in  winter  it  is  not  lighted,  we  feel  no  fear  from 
an  approaching  cold  wave,  for  our  Little  Reserve  is 
ready  to  tackle  the  elements  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  prepared  for  extended  duty  without  attention. 
See  Fig.  92,  page  295. 

Self-Feeder ;  Automatic  Water  Works. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  house  should  be  terra  firma  ; 
the  upper  floor  a  x-emovable  platform,  light  and  sub¬ 
stantial.  Suspended  underneath  this  platform,  is  our 
heater,  and  alongside  our  water  tank.  The  advantage 
of  keeping  these  off  the  floor,  is  apparent  to  any  one 
who  has  cared  for  fowls.  For  the  water  supply,  we 
use  a  large-sized  milk  can  inverted,  with  a  cup-like 
attachment  to  allow  water  to  flow  only  as  consumed. 
It  is  built  on  the  same  principle  as  the  well-known 
poultry  fountains.  Across  the  bottom  of  the  can 
(now  the  top,  it  being  inverted),  a  substantial  project¬ 
ing  rod  should  be  soldered.  This  allows  the  water  to 
he  put  into  the  house  from  the  outside  on  a  simple, 
track-like  arrangement.  If  one  tank  is  not  sufficient, 
another  alongside  is  added.  In  either  case,  fill  but 
once  a  week  ;  only  a  very  small  surface  of  water  is 
exposed,  and  the  supply  keeps  pure  and  sweet.  See 
the  whole  thing  at  Fig.  93,  page  295. 

We  are  believers  in  whole  grain  and  dry  feed  for 
fowls,  in  contradistinction  to  soft  feed — cooked  or  un¬ 
cooked,  cold  or  warm — and  are  also  opposed  to  swill 
for  them.  We  bury  our  swill  in  trenches  in  summer, 
and  the  following  year  a  row  of  tomatoes  (no  stakes, 
no  trellis,  no  support  and  no  fuss),  along  the  trench, 
make  us  aware  that  our  effort  the  previous  year  was 
not  in  vain.  In  winter,  we  burn  the  swill,  and  scatter 
the  ashes  mingled  with  those  from  coal  and  wood,  on 
the  land  to  enrich  and  lighten  it.  Our  first  poultry- 
house  had  ashes  in  it.  We  were  cranks  on  ashes. 
Ashes  were  on  the  floor  three  inches  thick,  this  being 
carried  out  once  a  week,  a  hodful  or  more.  We  even 
put  them  in  the  nests,  and  such  a  mess  one  can  have 
no  idea  of  except  by  trial.  The  lime  in  the  ashes,  as 
is  well  known,  liberates  the  ammonia  in  the  drop¬ 
pings,  and  should  be  considered  when  paying  $2  per 
100  pounds  of  fertilizer. 

Self-feeders  in  an  automatic  poultryhouse,  are  great 
things.  Ours  are  made  of  stove  pipe  (see  Fig.  94,  page 
295),  and  suspended  from  the  roof,  coming  down  so  as 
to  be  reached  easily  from  the  platform,  but  prevent¬ 
ing  soiling  the  feed  by  the  feet  or  otherwise.  The 
fowls  stand  on  the  upper  floor,  and  eat  to  their  hearts’ 
content,  of  such  foods  as  it  is  found  prudent  always  to 
keep  before  them.  In  one  feeder,  is  Bowker’s  animal 
meal  ;  in  another,  Bradley’s  mica  crystal  grit  ;  in  an¬ 
other,  dry  bran,  salted  ;  in  the  fourth,  oyster  shells  ; 
the  fifth  contains  broken  charcoal.  The  usefulness 
of  shells  and  charcoal,  is  now  claimed  to  be  merged 
into  crystal  grit.  Each  one  can  judge  this  for  him¬ 
self,  by  leaving  it  to  the  fowls  ;  if  the  charcoal  and 
shells  are  left  after  sufficient  trial,  then  dispense  with 
them.  The  loosening  effect  of  bran  is  salutary,  and 
it  should  not  be  omitted. 

Another  Device  for  Feeding. 

In  addition  to  these  feeders,  are  two  others  which 
are  used  or  not  according  to  cii’cumstances.  If  called 
away  from  home,  and  the  feeding  must  be  done  by  the 
women  folks,  a  trip  to  the  poultry  yard  is  saved  ;  like¬ 
wise  in  a  blustering  storm,  or  in  case  of  over-sleep¬ 
ing,  it  is  not  necessary  to  leave  the  dwelling.  These 
feeders  (see  Fig.  95,  page  295),  are  arranged  on  the 
principle  of  a  measure  in  a  powder  flask.  We  fill  the 
boxes,  which  are  up  against  the  roof  and  have  slant¬ 
ing  bottoms.  The  feed  works  down  through  wooden 
spouts  as  fast  as  used.  In  one,  we  have  good  whole 
wheat  for  morning  feed  the  year ’round  ;  in  another, 
for  night  feed,  whole  corn  in  winter,  oats  in  summer. 
The  measures  hold  just  one  pint  each,  and  are  oper¬ 
ated  by  releasing  wires  leading  to  the  dwell’ng,  high 
enough  from  the  ground  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
frolicsome  boys.  To  fill  the  hoppers,  we  pull  the 
wires,  and  make  them  fast.  They  cannot  be  released 
except  from  the  house  ;  consequently  the  grain  can¬ 
not  be  fed  without  our  knowledge.  The  wires  are 
drawn  back  by  sash  weights  running  over  pulleys. 
We  use  the  smallest  size  galvanized  wires  consistent 
with  strength,  and  have  never  yet  found  them  so 
weighted  by  snow,  ice  or  other  cause,  as  to  refuse  to 
respond.  By  an  original  contrivance,  the  upper  slide 
shutting  off  the  supply,  is  made  to  operate  before  the 
delivery  slide,  thus  insuring  the  exact  amount  of  feed 
desired.  To  the  bottoms  of  the  spouts,  are  attached 
pieces  of  rounded  tin  to  scatter  the  feed  broadcast 
among  the  swale  hay  on  the  ground  floor. 

When  cleaning  days  come,  twice  a  year,  we  remove 
this  hay,  also  the  sand  underneath,  using  both  in  the 
garden  and  replacing  with  a  fresh  supply.  On  the 
platform  floor  we  use  sawdust,  and  apply  it  after 


cleaning  the  platform,  which  is  done  weekly  in  good 
weather.  This  platform  slants  toward  the  front  of 
the  house,  in  which  there  are  two  windows,  one 
above  and  one  below.  Between  the  two  is  a  space 
for  removable  nests.  Through  the  same  space,  we  re¬ 
move  the  platform  when  whitewashing. 

The  nests  are  out  of  reach  of  the  droppings  ;  they 
are  a  skeleton  affair,  boarded  up  on  the  inside,  the 
layers  entering  from  the  ends,  thus  insuring  rather 
dark  and  secluded  quarters. 

We  use  round,  hollow  roosts,  made  of  wooden  water 
conductors,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  use  no 
kerosene,  whitewash  or  other  material  thereon.  Lice 
are  driven  to  desperation  in  other  parts  of  our  plant, 
but  welcomed  to  the  roosts.  These  are  perforated 
with  gimlet  holes,  and  the  ends  closed  by  removable 
wooden  plugs.  The  roosts  are  suspended  from  the 
roof,  and  are  easily  removed  and  cleaned  by  pouring 
boiling  water  into  them,  or  laying  them  in  a  trough 
of  it.  This  is  done  in  the  daytime,  as  often  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  allow,  until  they  are  free  from  pests. 
They  sleep  in  the  daytime,  but  we  don't.  A  ther¬ 
mometer  is  indispensable  ;  placed  before  the  upper 
windows,  it  shows  at  a  glance  whether  we  are  treat¬ 
ing  our  friends  right.  To  protect  the  windows,  it  is 
well  to  have  wire  screens — something  cheap,  simple 
and  easily  removable.  For  nests,  we  use  swale  or 
marsh  salt  hay  ;  the  fowls  do  not  eat  it. 

The  House  as  a  Whole. 

For  ensilage,  we  use  Crimson  clover  and  lawn  grass; 
the  barrels  to  hold  it  are  clean  sugar  barrels,  tar- 
coated  on  the  outside,  and  sunk  into  the  ground  to 
the  top.  We  tread  the  contents  as  firmly  as  possible, 
put  several  inches  of  oat  straw  or  swale  hay  on  top, 
and  then  place  on  heavy  weights  or  stones  to  exclude 
the  air.  A  temporary  cover  from  the  rain  and  snow 
completes  the  work.  In  feeding,  we  have  a  rack  on 
the  inside  of  the  door,  B.  We  open  the  door,  expos¬ 
ing  the  rack,  fill  it  and  close  the  door.  The  hens  do 
the  rest.  Door  D,  when  swung  open,  exposes  the 
stairs  (removable)  leading  up  to  the  platform.  This 
.door  leads  out  into  a  run,  and  is  kept  open,  except  in 
cold  weather.  Door  E  raises,  and  can  be  held  at  any 
angle,  thus  giving  shelter  from  storms,  and  shade  in 
summer.  This  door,  also,  as  it  leads  into  the  run, 
should  be  left  open  when  the  weather  will  permit.  A 
temporary  covered  run,  so  that  the  fowls  can  go  out, 
get  the  air  and  not  be  compelled  to  wade  through 
snow,  is  a  wholesome  provision.  Door  C  is  just  out¬ 
side  the  run.  Through  this  entrance,  water  and  heat 
are  supplied. 

Eggs  and  poultry  are  the  main  inducements  :  still 
the  matter  of  fertilizer  should  not  be  wholly  over¬ 
looked,  especially  by  those  who  yearly  have  to  pur¬ 
chase  supplies  at  market  rates.  Many  recent  writers 
belittle  the  fertilizing  value  of  hen  manure,  and  arti¬ 
cles  frequently  appear  stating  that-  its  supposed 
strength  is  erroneous,  and  its  worth  much  overpraised. 
We  believe  that  the  quality  is  affected  by  the  food, 
with  poultry  as  with  larger  stock.  The  richer  the 
food,  the  more  of  the  three  principal  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  food,  the  richer  the  manure. 

In  place  of  sawdust,  some  fanciers  use  gypsum  to 
absorb  and  retain  the  ammonia.  Some  agent  must  be 
at  hand,  as  the  loss  of  nitrogen  is  rapid.  We  like 
sawdust ;  it  is  cheap  and  clean,  and  though  it  does 
not  materially  improve  the  fertilizing  value,  it  ex¬ 
tends  the  manure  somewhat,  renders  it  easy  to  apply 
to  the  soil,  and  improves  its  physical  condition.  With 
poultry  wire  so  cheap,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  grow  vege¬ 
tables  in  one  run,  while  the  fowls  are  using  another. 
This  keeps  the  ground  sweet  and  healthful.  Last 
year  we  grew  cucumbers  in  one  run ;  they  were 
marvels  for  size  and  productiveness. 

Incubators  and  brooders  are  grand  acquisitions  for 
raising  poultry  on  a  large  scale,  but  one  with  a  dozen 
fowls  or  so  has  no  use  for  such.  Hatching  time  re¬ 
quires  lots  of  attention  and  patience.  We  generally 
call  on  the  women  folks  then  to  help  out.  We  keep 
our  sitters  in  a  separate  house,  and  remove  the 
chickens  to  small  separate  houses  as  soon  as  hatched. 
Chickens  should  be  raised  under  wire  runs,  or  else 
they  will  be  food  for  cats.  For  best  breed  of  fowls, 
the  Plymouth  Rock  is  to  poultry,  what  the  Bartlett 
pear  is  to  other  pears  ;  it  is  a  sure  A1  general-purpose 
fowl.  In  the  twentieth  century,  an  ideal  business 
general-purpose  fowl  may  be  evolved  to  surpass  it.  I 
do  not  look  for  it  before.  I  believe  that  the  Leg-horns 
in  our  modern  poultryhouse,  will  make  a  good  show¬ 
ing,  as  we  have  practically  turned  for  them,  winter 
into  summer  ;  giving  the  luscious  ensilage  to  remind 
them  of  verdant  fields,  and  genial  warmth  to  revive 
memories  of  balmy  days.  f.  h.  page, 

Massachusetts.  _ 

The  First  Calf. — Is  the  first  calf  from  a  heifer  as 
good  to  raise  as  the  second  and  third,  etc.?  I  have 
never  seen  this  subject  discussed  in  print.  Give  us  a 
discussion  on  a  cow’s  first  calf.  h.  j.  G. 

New  Jersey. 


PLANTING  WHOLE  POTATO  SEED. 

TRIAL  OF  TIIE  FRENCH  METHOD  OF  SEEDING. 

( Concluded .) 

About  June  20,  50  pounds  more  fertilizer  were  ap¬ 
plied  between  the  rows,  making  a  total  of  250  pounds, 
or  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre.  The  crop  was  cul¬ 
tivated  frequently  until  the  growth  of  vines  pre¬ 
vented  ;  the  Planet  Jr.  double  wheel  hoe  proved  to  be 
the  best  implement  in  such  narrow  rows.  During  the 
early  summer,  the  growth  of  vines  was  prodigious  ; 
“each  vine  touching  its  neighbor  and  completely 
covering  the  ground.”  in  the  manner  described  by  M. 
Girard,  the  whole  plot  being  a  solid  mass  of  vines 
from  end  to  end  and  from  side  to  side,  standing  about 
feet  high.  In  the  middle  of  July,  there  was  every 
indication  of  a  splendid  crop.  Toward  the  end  of 
July,  the  effect  of  the  drought  became  apparent,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  Early  Sunrise,  which  were  injured 
much  in  advance  of  the  other  varieties.  Every  here 
and  there  a  hill  of  dead  vines  was  seen  among  the 
Ilebrons,  which  proved  to  be  Sunrise.  They  were  dug 
as  soon  as  completely  dead,  to  prevent  mixture  of 
tubers.  Perhaps  one  cause  of  this  inability  to  resist 
drought,  was  the  large  number  of  tubers  set  by  this 
variety  ;  a  single  hill  had  47  new  tubers  by  actual 
count,  while  many  ranged  from  35  to  45.  This  was  a 
much  larger  number  than  was  found  in  the  other 
varieties.  The  next  to  suffer  were  the  White  Rose  ; 
these  did  not  die  all  at  once,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Sunrise,  but  withered  graduallj-,  many  vines  retain¬ 
ing  a  few  green  leaves  at  their  extremities  after  the 
other  foliage  was  dead.  The  Microsporum  solani,  or 
early  blight  fungus,  was  strongly  marked  during  the 
death  of  these  vines.  Repeated  sprayings  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  had  no  apparent  effect  in  arresting  it 
It  seemed  to  me  that  this  fungus  was  not  the  cause  of 
death  of  the  vines,  but  that  it  developed  after  the 
tissues  of  the  leaves  were  injured  through  lack  of 
soil-moisture  ;  that  it  followed  an  injury  rather  than 
created  it,  and  that  this  trouble  is  mostly  a  dry 
weather  one.  Owing  to  the  hot  dry  weather,  there 
was  no  late  blight. 

The  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Early  Everett  withstood 
the  drought  well,  and  were  still  green  some  weeks 
after  the  White  Rose  were  completely  dead.  The 
Everetts  were  very  handsome  in  their  method  of 
growth,  for  a  long  time  standing  erect  and  stiff,  some¬ 
thing  after  the  style  of  a  Dwarf  Champion  tomato. 
Of  the  two,  the  Ilebrons  lived  a  little  the  longer.  The 
Everetts  set  many  tubers,  and  had  a  much  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  small  ones  than  the  Ilebrons.  As  s*on  as 
the  vines  of  any  hill  were  completely  dead,  the  tubers 
were  dug  and  weighed.  In  weighing,  no  distinction 
was  made  between  the  Early  Sunrise  and  Ilebrons  ; 
they  were  all  counted  as  Ilebrons  ;  this  does  some  in¬ 
justice  to  the  latter  variety.  The  total  yield  was  as 


follows  : 

Average  Yield  per 
No.  of  Yield  in  per  hill  in  acre  in 

Variety.  hills.  pounds.  ounces.  bushels. 

Beauty  of  Hebron .  686  73554  17.1  230 

White  Rose .  7^9  660  14.5  196% 

Early  Everett .  192  232%  19.0  25756 


Total . 1,607  1,627%  16.2  219% 

-27%  bu.  ' 

By  the  method  of  planting  pursued,  there  are  13,000 
hills  per  acre.  None  of  the  tubers  was  large,  though 


many  weighed  12  ounces  each.  Fully  two-thirds  of 
the  crop  were  readily  salable.  The  White  Rose  had 
the  fewest  very  small  ones,  though  individual  tubers 
of  the  Hebrons  and  Everetts  grew  to  a  larger  size  than 
any  of  the  White  Rose.  In  a  general  way,  1  concluded 
that  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  was  the  most  satisfactory 
for  future  propagation,  the  large  proportion  of  small 
tubers  being  an  unfavorable  feature  of  the  Everett. 
In  a  more  favorable  season,  however,  the  Everett 
might  do  better,  and  if  it  could  develop  to  a  merchant¬ 
able  size  the  greater  part  of  its  tubers,  it  would  be 
the  most  satisfactory  of  the  few  varieties  tested.  Its 
hearty,  vigorous  growth  is  a  favorable  characteristic. 

The  quality  of  the  White  Rose  was  so  inferior  that 
its  culture  is  quite  impossible  for  market  purposes. 
The  Early  Sunrise  was  so  easily  injured  by  drought 
that  its  value  is  impaired  for  general  crop  purposes, 
though  it  may  have  value  as  an  extra  early  variety. 

While  the  yield  obtained  was  small,  it  was  large 
when  compared  with  other  crops  grown  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  both  in  total  yield  and  in  the  size  of  the 
tubers.  My  nearest  neighbor  on  similar  land,  obtained 
only  12  bushels  from  a  two-acre  field ;  in  another 
field,  area  not  stated,  he  planted  12  bushels  of  seed 
and  “  got  18  bushels  of  pig  feed,”  to  use  his  own  ex¬ 
pression.  The  best  yield  that  came  to  my  knowledge 
was  one  of  75  bushels  per  acre.  This  was  unusually 
large.  The  very  early  crops  ranged  from  30  to  50 
bushels  per  acre,  but  the  late  planted  ones  were 
almost  a  total  failure. 

On  the  whole,  I  was  pleased  with  the  results  of  the 
experiment,  and  shall  repeat  it  on  a  larger  scale  this 
season,  if  opportunity  offers,  and  with  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties.  The  principal  drawback  to  M. 
Girard’s  method,  is  the  heavy  cost  of  seeding  ;  but  if 
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it  be  true,  as  I  understand  M.  Girard  to  say,  that  by 
cutting  the  tuber  we  get  no  more  potatoes  than  from 
the  same  seed  uncut,  but  only  scatter  them  over  more 
ground,  the  economy  of  heavy  seeding  is  apparent.  I 
am  satisfied  that  this  intensive  culture  will  produce 
much  larger  crops  per  acre  than  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why,  in  favor¬ 
able  seasons,  we  should  not  expect  to  equal  the  French 
farmers,  and  obtain  500  and  more  bushels  per  acre. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  what  influence  the 
selection  of  seed  from  the  most  vigorous  hills,  exer¬ 
cises  upon  the  crop.  lockwood  myrick. 

Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

WHERE  WILL  CRIMSON  CLOVER  LIVE? 

Not  a  Success  in  Indiana. 

Experience  with  Crimson  clover  in  widely  scattered 
districts,  shows  this  spring  more  than  ever,  that  this 
useful  plant  has  rigid  climatic  limitations.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Indianapolis,  it  did  not  seem  to  suffer  in 
the  fall  from  sharp  frost,  as  much  even  as  Medium 
clover.  But  this  spring,  the  stand  is  ruined.  I  walked 
over  a  field  last  week  which  was  sowed  in  corn  last 
August.  I  saw  it  after  it  was  well  up,  and  it  seemed 
fairly  promising  for  so  dry  a  summer.  But  now,  just 
about  half  of  the  plants  are  dead  ;  I  could  brush  them 
off  with  my  foot, 


cury  keeping  very  close  to  zero  all  the  time  except  a 
thaw  January  6,  which  caught  cold  and  left  much  of 
the  ground  covered  with  a  coating  of  ice  which  re¬ 
mained  till  the  middle  of  March.  The  snow  went  off 
early  in  March,  and  the  ground  has  kept  freezing  and 
thawing  ever  since,  but  the  frost  has  not  been  out  of 
the  ground  at  any  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
clover  has  had  an  exceptionally  hard  time  of  it,  but 
at  this  time  (March  23),  though  very  small,  it  is  bright 
and  green,  and  seems  to  be  growing  some  when  the 
ground  thaws  deep  enough  to  let  it.  It  seems  so 
small  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  amount  to 
much  this  year  ;  but  I  shall  try  it  again,  hoping  for 
more  favorable  seasons  another  year.  It  has  certainly 
lived  in  good  condition  so  far  through  the  most  trying 
winter  we  have  had  for  many  years.  F.  hodgman. 

Kalamazoo  County. 

I  have  made  some  inquiries  around  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  about  Crimson  clover,  but  failed  to  find  any  one 
who  had  ever  seen  any.  But  I  had  read  so  much 
about  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that  I  resolved  to  risk  a  dol¬ 
lar  on  it  anyhow.  So  I  got  one  peck  of  seed,  and 
sowed  a  part  on  sandy  soil  and  a  part  on  clay.  That 
on  the  light  soil,  seemed  to  do  best.  That  on 
the  clay  came  up  all  right,  but  did  not  make  quite 
so  much  growth,  and  once  in  a  while  a  stalk  was 
killed.  I  had  three  acres  of  Medium  clover  near  by 


SOME  PLOW  POINTS. 

A  plow  is  a  three-sided  wedge.  The  power  neces¬ 
sary  to  drive  it  through  the  soil  (the  draft)  depends 
upon  the  shape  of  the  wedge  (the  amount  of  twist  in 
the  moldboard)  ;  the  size  of  the  chunk  to  be  split  (the 
depth  of  the  furrow)  and  the  kind  and  condition  of 
soil.  The  friction  on  the  moldboard  is  equal  to  that 
on  both  bottom  and  landside.  The  friction  on  the 
moldboard  cannot  be  avoided  or  lessened  beyond  hav¬ 
ing  the  steel  as  hard  and  smooth  as  possible  ;  but  the 
friction  on  the  bottom  and  landside  can  be  largely 
done  away  with  by  hanging  the  plow  on  wheels,  and 
having  all  the  bottom  and  side  pressure  carried  on 
greased  spindles.  This  is  done  in  properly  constructed 
and  properly  managed  sulky  plows,  and  thus  one-half 
the  draft  is  lessened  in  the  same  degree  as  would  be 
observed  between  the  draft  of  a  sled  and  a  wagon  on 
bare  ground. 

In  common  hand  plows,  the  bottom  pressure  or  fric¬ 
tion  may  be  lessened  by  getting  the  team  as  near  the 
plow  as  possible.  It  is  true  that  the  longer  the  traces, 
the  steadier  the  plow  will  run ;  but  if  the  landside 
and  point  are  long,  we  may  get  the  team  back  where 
they  can  do  a  good  deal  of  lifting,  and  still  have  the 
plow  run  steadily.  We  should  choose  a  hand  plow 
with  a  short  beam  and  a  long  bottom  ;  in  sulky  plows 

one  which  is  so 


and  the  root  slip¬ 
ped  out  of  the  rot¬ 
ten  bark.  Two 
fields  near  will  be 
plowed  this  spring 
one  owner  said 
that  his  looked 
well  till  we  had  a 
sleety  snow  that 
covered  it  with 
ice  and  killed  it. 
Another  said,  “It 
just  naturally 
froze  to  death.  Oh, 
it  isn't  worth  a 
cent  here  !  ” 

It  may  succeed 
near  the  lakes 
and  coasts,  but  its 
isotherm,  if  as 
high  as  New  York 
City,  must  quickly 
drop  down  as  low 
as  Cincinnati  and 
stay  south  of  the 
Ohio  River.  It 
may  run  abruptly 
north  on  the  W est- 
ern  plains  even  to 
Montana. 

In  sowing  Crim¬ 
son  clover  seed 
this  spring,  I 
sowed  most  of  it 
on  frozen  ground 
early  in  March; 
and  much  freezing 
and  thawing  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  but  not 
having  rain  as 
usual,  the  ground 


AUTOMATIC  STOVEPIPE  FEEDERS.  Fig.  94.  AUTOMATIC  BOX  FEEDER.  Fig.  95.  THE  HOUSE  COMPLETE.  Fig.  96. 


arranged  that 
both  the  bottom 
and  side  pressure 
is  carried  on 
wheels.  The 
harder  the  mold- 
board  of  a  plow, 
the  easier  it  will 
“scour,”  and  the 
less  friction  there 
will  be  ;  also  the 
easier  will  it  break 
if  there  are  solid 
stones  to  be  en¬ 
countered.  T  h  e 
same  may  be  said 
of  plowshares. 
When  steel  shares 
are  used,  and  no 
stones  are  found, 
it  is  well  to  have 
the  shares  temp¬ 
ered  hard  by  heat¬ 
ing  to  dull  red 
after  sharpening 
and  plunging  in 
water.  If  there 
are  stones  in  the 
land,  the  shares 
should  be  softened 
by  being  allowed 
to  cool  slowly 
after  sharpening. 
They  will  then  be 
so  soft  that  when 
they  become 
dulled  or  battered 
by  running 
against  stones, 
they  may  be  sharp¬ 
ened  in  the  field 


didn’t  heave  and 

honeycomb  as  it  usually  does,  and  the  seed  was  not 
well  covered.  I  left  a  strip,  however,  unsowed  ;  on 
April  3,  I  run  a  light  harrow  over  part  of  this  strip, 
and  sowed  it  immediately.  I  then  sowed  part  of  it 
on  the  nicely-cracked  ground  ;  so  I  have  three  wings 
to  my  experiment — yes,  four,  since  I  sowed  part  of  it 
ahead  of  the  harrow.  When  harrowing  wheat,  the 
ground  should  be  very  dry — better  after  dinner  on  a 


the  latter  piece,  and  as  far  as  1  can  tell,  it  is  nearly 
all  killed.  Of  course  I  cannot  tell  yet  what  the  crop 
will  be,  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  a  crop  of  Crimson.  The  Experiment  Station  of 
this  State  thought  that  it  could  not  be  grown  here. 
My  neighbors  are  all  watching  it  with  eager  interest. 
I  have  a  neighbor,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  who  says  that 
he  is  glad  I  tried  it,  so  that  he  could  £ee  how  it 


by  drawing  out 
with  a  hammer  and  hand  anvil.  When  a  plow  is 
started  without  any  trouble  in  the  spring,  it  gener¬ 
ally  means  that  it  was  given  a  coat  of  tallow  when  it 
was  put  in  the  shed  in  the  fall.  When  we  see  a  man 
spending  valuable  time  in  the  spring  scouring  a  plow 
with  a  brickbat,  we  wonder  if  he  is  the  same  fellow 
who  used  it  the  previous  fall.  j.  m.  drew. 


drying  day — and  the  harrow  light  and  teeth  bright,  or 
the  wheat  will  be  pulled  up.  e.  h.  c. 

Carmel,  Ind. 

From  Three  Points  in  Michigan. 

1  sowed  about  two  acres  to  Crimson  clover  last  sum¬ 
mer  ;  a  part  of  it  was  sowed  among  corn  and  cultivated 
in  August  2,  and  a  part  among  corn  after  cultivating, 
and  left  on  the  surface.  The  rest  of  it  was  sowed  on 
oat  stubble  August  7.  The  stubble  was  dragged  over 
twice  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow,  the  seed  sown,  and 
then  it  was  harrowed  again.  It  was  a  very  dry  time, 
and  remained  so  all  the  fall.  The  first  rain  we  had 
after  the  seed  was  sown,  was  September  4,  and  then 
only  enough  to  lay  the  thick  dust  in  the  road.  Sep¬ 
tember  6,  we  had  enough  rain  to  start  the  seed,  and  we 
had  several  light  showers  during  the  following  week. 
The  clover  came  up  so  late  that  it  made  but  a  very 
small  growth.  On  the  oat  ground,  a  thick  crop  of 
volunteer  oats  came  up  which  completely  overshad¬ 
owed  the  clover,  and  covered  it  during  the  winter. 
The  early  part  of  the  winter  was  very  mild,  but 
January  and  February  were  unusually  cold,  the  mer¬ 


worked,  because  he  did  not  1  ke  to  try  any  new  thing 
till  he  knew  whether  it  would  succeed.  We  have 
artesian  wells  at  the  city,  about  five  miles  distant 
He  says  that  he  wished  some  one  would  bore  for  one  in 
his  neighborhood,  so  that  he  could  see  how  it  works. 

Grand  Traverse  County.  f.  a.  f. 

September  5,  last,  I  sowed  upon  a  patch  of  about 
five  square  rods  of  sandy  loam,  10  miles  west  of  Grand 
Rapids,  1 %  pound  of  Crimson  clover  seed.  It  came 
through  the  winter  all  right,  until  March  1,  soon  after 
which  a  thaw  took  the  snow  off  from  a  little  ridge  on 
the  west  side  of  the  plot.  About  March  15,  cold 
weather,  two  degrees  below  zero,  killed  all  the  clover 
on  the  ridge.  The  rest  of  the  plot  has  come  through 
all  right.  c.  f.  c. 

Ottawa  County. 

The  R.  N  -Y.’s  experiment  with  two  acres  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  has  proved  a  failure.  The  hard  blizzard 
of  late  winter,  killed  Crimson  an  l  Red  clover  alike — 
except  a  small  strip  of  the  former.  We  will  give  full 
particulars  next  week.  Of  course  we  shall  try  it 
again,  and  we  hope  all  who  have  failed  with  it  this 
season  will  do  likewise. 


THE  PEAR-TREE  PSYLLA. 

This  formidable  enemy  of  pear  culture  will  doubt¬ 
less  extend  its  destructive  work  over  a  wide  territory 
the  coming  season,  and  cultivators  of  this  fruit  should 
be  prepared  to  meet  it  promptly,  or  their  orchards 
will  be  seriously  injured,  if  not  completely  ruined. 
As  the  warm  days  come  on,  eggs  will  be  laid  about 
the  bases  of  the  terminal  buds,  and  in  the  creases  of 
old  bark.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  open,  these 
eggs  will  hatch,  and  the  young  insects  will  begin  to 
suck  the  sap  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  stems  of 
the  forming  fruit.  Unless  active  measures  be  taken 
at  this  time  to  destroy  the  psylla,  in  30  days  most  of 
the  fruit  will  drop  off,  and  what  is  left  will  be  worth¬ 
less,  and  the  trees  will  be  seriously  injured  at  the  end 
of  the  season, 

The  treatment  is  to  spray  with  kerosene  emulsion 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  open.  This  should  be 
thoroughly  done  to  destroy  the  first  brood  ;  if  this  be 
done,  they  will  give  comparatively  little  trouble  for 
the  rest  of  the  summer.  The  following  formula  I  have 
found  effective  :  one-half  pound  of  hard  soap,  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  water,  two  gallons  of  kerosene.  Dissolve  the 
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soap  in  hot  water,  and  add  the  kerosene  while  the 
water  is  at  the  boiling  point.  Churn  thoroughly  until 
a  complete  emulsion  is  formed.  Use  one  gallon  of  the 
emulsion  to  20  of  water,  spray  thoroughly,  and  this 
very  serious  pest  can  be  annihilated.  Within  the  next 
two  weeks,  another  very  thorough  spraying  again 
done  so  that  every  part  of  the  tree  is  wet,  will  insure 
a  good  growth  of  new  wood,  and  not  only  will  the 
present  crop  of  fruit  be  saved,  but  one  assured  for 
next  year.  Fruit  growers  must  examine  closely,  and 
if  they  see  any  evidence  of  this  insect,  must  spray  at 
once,  and  save  their  trees  and  fruit.  Millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  losses  were  experienced  by  pear  growers  last 
year  from  this  pest,  and  millions  more  will  be  added 
the  coming  season,  unless  great  vigilance  is  used  to 
annihilate  the  Pear  tree  psylla.  geo.  t.  powell. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  HORSE  SPREADS  THE  MANURE 


AND  DOES  A  BETTER  JOB  THAN  THE  HIKED  MAN. 

In  this  inventive  age,  it  begins  to  look  as  though  it 
is  possible  to  do  the  rough  work  of  every  farm  opera¬ 
tion  by  horse  or  steam  power — with  man  simply  to 
direct  some  stronger  force  than  his  own.  This  may 
not  be  true  of  milking  cows,  but  it  is  of  almost  every¬ 
thing  else.  Manure  spreading  is  always  a  hard  job. 
On  too  many  farms,  it  comes  at  a  season  when  time  is 
pressing.  TheD,  too,  any  one  familiar  with  the  com¬ 
position  of  manure,  will  see  that  its  value  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  increased  by  a  fine  and  even  surface  spread¬ 
ing.  It  is  hard  to  get  a  man  to  do  this  right,  and  on 
farms  where  considerable  manure  is  handled,  there 
has  been  great  demand  for  a  machine  to  do  this  work. 
In  order  to  give  our  readers  a  fair  idea  of  the  value  of 
such  machines,  we  sent  these  questions  to  some  well- 
known  farmers  for  answer  : 

1.  Can  two  horses  handle  a  spreader,  or  is  the  draught  too 
heavy  ?  2.  How  does  it  compare  with  hand  spreading  as  to  speed 
and  efficiency  ?  3.  Will  it  handle  all  kinds  of  manure?  What 

works  best  in  it  ?  4.  Can  you  load  direct  from  the  barnyard,  and 

spread  without  re-handling?  5.  What  proportion  of  labor  and 
time  do  you  consider  is  saved  by  it  ?  6.  Let  us  have  any  facts 

bearing  on  its  real  value  for  spreading  manure  or  fertilizers. 

Handles  Manure  or  Ashes. 


1.  The  Kemp  spreader,  as  now  manufactured,  can 
be  handled  without  any  trouble  by  any  ordinary  pair 
of  horses.  We  put  three  horses  on  the  first  machine 
we  used,  and  have  now  the  three-horse  poles,  but 
have  not  used  them  in  four  or  five  years,  or  since  get¬ 
ting  the  improved  machine.  2.  The  machine  has 
spread  for  me  upwards  of  30  loads  per  day,  when 
piled  in  the  field,  with  two  men  to  pitch  on,  and  I 
consider  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  same 
men  to  spread  four  loads  per  day  and  do  it  with  the 
same  thoroughness  as  to  evenness  and  pulverization  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  to  spread  by  hand, 
and  graduate  the  amount  per  acre  as  the  spreader 
will  do.  3.  We  spread  any  and  all  kinds  of  manure 
with  it ;  well  rotted  works  the  best,  but  I  think  each 
kind  proportionately  better  than  it  could  be  spread 
by  hand.  4.  We  top-dress  our  meadow  lands  and  the 
like,  direct  from  the  barnyard.  5.  When  seeding  and 
for  use  with  crops,  I  think  it  pays  to  haul  to  piles  in 
the  field,  as  we  can  save  time  in  the  rush  of  work. 
(5.  The  only  use  I  have  put  it  to  besides  spreading 
manure  and  muck,  is  spreading  wood  ashes ;  it 
worked  perfectly.  We  had  found  trouble  in  handling 
ashes  in  fertilizer  sowers,  unless  very  carefully 
screened,  and  could  hardly  get  men  to  sow  them  by 
hand.  But  with  the  spreader  with  lime  hood,  there 
is  no  trouble  ;  nothing  will  clog  it,  and  it  will  spread 
evenly,  if  as  little  as  20  bushels  to  the  acre  is  put  on, 
which  quantity  we  sow  by  not  loading  the  spreader 
full,  and  using  the  two-load  per  acre  feed.  In  fact, 
I  can  not  find  any  words  too  strong  to  recommend  the 
manure  spreader,  and  if  obliged  to  do  without  either 
reaper  or  spreader,  I  would  keep  the  spreader. 

New  York.  j.  M.  ham. 

Far  Ahead  of  Hand  Spreading. 

1.  Two  horses  can  handle  a  spreader  very  easily 
with  no  harder  work  than  to  plow  heavy  sod.  2. 
Spreading  manure  by  hand  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
machine  spreading,  for  it  is  simply  impossible  to  do  it 
as  well  by  hand,  and  the  manure  is  worth  one-fourth 
more  spread  with  a  machine  than  by  hand.  3.  It  does 
its  work  to  my  entire  satisfaction  ;  we  have  no  long 
corn  fodder  manure  to  handle,  as  we  cut  all  of  our 
fodder.  4.  Yes.  5.  It  will  spread  more  manure  than 
six  men  can,  do  it  a  great  deal  better  and  we  get  far 
better  results  from  the  manure.  6.  I  believe  that  I 
have  all  of  the  modern  farm  machinery  that  is  used 
in  this  locality,  and  1  think  the  manure  spreader  is 
the  best  investment  of  them  all.  I  consider  it  the 
keynote  to  success  for  any  farmer  to  save  all  of  his 


manure,  liquid  as  well  as  solid,  haul  out  as  he  makes 
it,  and  top-dress  with  a  manure  spreader.  I  have 
been  keeping  from  75  to  150  head  of  stock — have  110 
at  the  present  writing,  and  have  handled  all  of  the 
manure  with  a  spreader.  If  any  good,  live,  energetic 
farmer  will  follow  up  the  above  plan  of  farming  for 
five  years,  I  will  guarantee  him  success. 

Chester  County,  Pa.  B.  c.  MITCHELL. 

It  Requires  a  Big  Team. 

1.  The  draft  of  the  larger-size  spreader  is  too  heavy 
for  a  light  team  ;  one  weighing  2,200  to  2,500  pounds 
will  do  very  well.  Three  light  horses  should  be  used. 
2.  It  will  spread  a  load  in  about  four  minutes,  pick¬ 
ing  it  thoroughly  to  pieces,  and  distribute  it  more 
evenly  than  a  man  with  a  fork  could  do  it  in  two 
hours.  3.  It  will  handle  manure  in  any  condition  in 
which  we  ever  find  it  ;  but  that  which  is  very  wet, 
sloppy,  or  unusually  coarse,  gives  a  heavy  strain  on 
the  spreader,  and  inferior  results.  4.  We  spread  about 
80  acres  annually  with  our  Kemp,  pattern  of  1892, 
hauling  three-fourths  of  it  direct  from  the  barnyard. 
When  dispatch  is  required,  as  in  May  or  June,  to  pre¬ 
pare  land  quickly  for  the  plow,  or  when  we  wish  to 
make  a  short  job  of  cleaning  the  yard,  we  keep  the 
spreader  in  the  field,  haul  the  manure  to  it  with  other 
teams,  and  transfer  the  loads  directly  to  the  spreader. 
The  double  handling  eases  the  work  of  the  spreader, 
and  improves  the  quality.  5.  The  saving  of  time  de¬ 
pends  on  the  distance  to  haul.  But  the  hand  spreading 
is  the  item  that  consumes  the  most  time,  and  the 
spreader  almost  eliminates  that,  especially  where  thin 
spreading  is  desired.  6.  With  the  spreader,  we  gauge 
the  number  of  loads  exactly  as  we  want  them.  We 
cover,  probably,  twice  as  much  ground  every  year  as 
we  would  without  it,  and  with  vastly  better  average 
results.  Fertilizers  can  be  added  to  the  loads  of  manure 
and  spread  in  the  same  operation,  with  automatic  cer¬ 
tainty  of  results.  We  would  almost  as  soon  think  of 
dispensing  with  the  mower  as  with  the  spreader. 

Delaware.  e.  h.  Bancroft. 

Does  a  Much  Better  Job. 

1.  We  use  only  two  horses  on  our  spreader  ;  they 
weigh  from  1,100  to  1,200  pounds  each.  They  do  the 
work  easily  and  well.  2.  We  spread  from  30  to  40 
loads  per  day  from  the  stables  with  two  hands. 
Owing  to  the  distance  we  have  to  haul  it,  we  unload 
in  a  very  short  time  ;  owing  to  the  amount  we  put  on 
per  acre — four  loads — it  takes  more  driving  than 
eight  loads  per  acre.  We  can  spread  more  from  piles 
on  the  ground  in  the  fields  than  we  can  haul  out  from 
the  stables,  and  the  work  is  done  evenly  ;  and  the 
manure  made  finer,  which  can  not  be  done  by  hand. 
The  work  is  done  so  well,  quickly  and  easily,  that  it 
will  bear  no  comparison  with  hand  work.  3.  Yes. 
We  can  handle  all  sorts  of  manure  excepting  frozen — 
heavy  cow  stable  manure,  sheep  stable  manure 
packed  in  cakes,  straw  and  corn  stalks  from  the 
stables,  etc.  Dry  fine  manure  works  the  best,  but  all 
is  well  spread  and  gives  entire  satisfaction.  4.  Yes, 
we  haul  or  spread  direct  from  the  stables,  when  we 
can  ;  we  think  this  the  best  way.  5.  The  labor  saved 
is  great.  A  boy  that  can  handle  the  team,  can  un¬ 
load  the  spreader  ;  the  only  labor  is  loading,  which  is 
soon  done.  6.  The  great  value  of  the  spreader  is  its 
great  saving  of  labor.  The  real  money  value  derived 
from  its  use  is  in  better  crops.  The  same  manure 
used  as  a  top-dressing  for  meadows,  corn  and  wheat 
each  season,  gives  better  returns  than  when  plowed 
under  for  one  crop.  j.  d.  shields. 

Mahoning  County,  Ohio. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  PRUNE? 

IS  IT  RIGHT  TO  LEAVE  A  STUB? 

In  pruning  branches  from  trees,  should  we  cut  close  or  leave  a 
short  stub?  I  have  been  pruning  close,  but  some  say  that  it  is 
best  to  leave  a  little  stub,  contending  that  close  pruning  causes 
decay  at  the  heart.  n.  h.  g. 

Greenfield,  Ind. 

No  Stubs  Wanted. 

In  removing  branches,  the  prompt  healing  of  the 
wound  is  of  the  first  importance.  Therefore,  the  cut 
should  be  made  as  near  the  parent  branch  as  practic¬ 
able.  There  is,  however,  always  an  enlargement  at 
the  base  of  a  branch,  so  that  to  cut  close  to  the  parent 
branch  would  involve  a  much  larger  wound,  to  avoid 
which,  the  cut  should  occur  just  beyond  such  enlarge¬ 
ment,  but  as  close  to  it  as  practicable.  r.  t.  lyon. 

Prune  close  to  the  body  or  limb,  but  not  so  close 
as  to  make  the  wound  any  larger  than  the  branch  cut. 
Saw  the  limb  off  at  its  smallest  circumference  where 
it  joins  the  limb  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  point 
to  be  observed  is  to  make  the  wound  as  small  as  pos¬ 
sible.  leaving  no  stub.  Stephen  hoyt’s  sons. 

I  would  leave  a  small  stub  in  pruning  limbs  from 
trees.  Just  how  long  this  stub  should  be,  is  a  matter 
which  cannot  be  explained  offhand.  All  large  limbs, 
especially  those  which  are  horizontal,  or  nearly  so, 
have  large  bilges  or  swellings  near  the  base,  and  we 
usually  recommend  cutting  the  limb  just  beyond  this 


bilge  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  limb.  This 
will  leave  a  stub  from  a  half  inch  to  an  inch  long  on 
the  upper  side,  and  a  little  longer  below.  If  the  limb 
is  cut  off  parallel  to  the  main  trunk  upon  which  it 
grows,  it  makes  an  unnecessarily 
large  wound  ;  and  if  the  tree  is  large 
and  somewhat  feeble,  the  heart  of 
the  wound  is  likely  to  decay  down 
into  the  main  limb.  L.  H.  bailey. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  it 
would  be  very  unwise  to  leave  a 
stub  in  cutting  a  branch  from  a 
tree.  If  it  were  left  on  in  pruning, 
it  would  eventually  have  to  be  cut 
off  at  the  base,  unless  left  to  rot 
off.  Any  one  who  has  cut  and  split 
cordwood,  or  handled  knotty  lum¬ 
ber,  knows  how  these  dead  stubs 
in  jure  the  tree.  If  a  branch  must  be 
removed,  let  it  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  like  any  other  surgical 
operation,  with  neatness  and  dis¬ 
patch.  Just  at  the  junction  of  the 
branch  with  the  main  stem,  is  the  spot  to  make  the 
cut.  Then  paint  the  wound,  if  larger  than  will  be 
grown  over  the  first  year.  In  Hg.  97  the  cut  at  1  is 
too  close  to  the  body,  and  the  wound  too  large  ;  at  2, 
it  is  too  far  from  it,  but  at  3  it  is  just  right. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

More  About  Feeding  Millet. 

B.  1).,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. — We  are  renovating  an  old  pasture  by 
sowing  mixed  grass  seed  and  clovers,  with  Hungarian  millet  this 
spring,  intending  to  cut  the  millet  for  soiling,  or  for  hay  while  it 
is  in  bloom.  Another  field  is  sown  with  peas  and  oats,  which  we 
expect  to  cut  for  hay  while  the  peas  are  in  blossom,  and  promptly 
to  plow  up  the  ground,  adding  10  tons  of  stable  manure  to  the 
acre.  We  shall  then  sow  with  Hungarian  millet  and  Crimson 
clover,  cut  the  millet  when  in  bloom,  and  leave  the  clover  to 
occupy  the  ground  during  the  winter.  On  page  223,  Prof.  I.  P. 
Roberts  says  :  “  Immature  millet  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  food. 
If  the  seeds  are  unripe,  at  a  certain  stage  of  growth,  they  contain 
poisonous  substances  and  are  injurious.  I  would  not  in  any  case 
sow  millet,  since  there  are  so  many  better  plants.”  It  is  due  to 
the  dairying  interests  of  the  country,  that  so  high  an  agricultural 
authority  should  give  the  reasons  for  his  positive  condemnation 
of  millet.  There  are  four  varieties  in  popular  use,  Common  (Pani- 
cum  miliaceum),  Golden  (Var.  aureum),  Pearl  (Penicillaria  spi- 
cata),  and  Hungarian  (Panicum  Germanicum).  Related  in  nat¬ 
ural  affinity  to  the  millets,  are  the  wild  green  and  glaucous¬ 
leaved  bottle  grasses.  The  analyses  of  millets  for  feeding  values 
vary  widely;  but  the  very  recent  bulletin  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  as  the  average  of  14  analyses  of 
green  Hungarian  millet,  in  percentage,  protein  3.1,  nitrogen-free 
extract,  or  carbohydrates,  14.2  fat  0.7.  The  average  of  13  analyses 
of  Hungarian  hay  gives  protein  7.5,  nitrogen-free  extract  49,  and 
fat  2.1.  Two  practical  authorit.es  speaK  very  highly  of  the  use 
of  millets.  William  Crozier  says,  “  I  have  grown  a  great  deal  of 
Hungarian  millet.  If  cut  in  bloom  before  it  goes  to  seed,  it  is  an 
excellent  crop.  It  makes  very  good  winter  food,  and  may  be  sown 
after  the  hay  or  oat  crop  has  been  taken  off.  Common  millet  is 
better  liked  by  some  farmers,  who  believe  that  Hungarian  grass 
is  injurious  to  horses,  on  account  of  its  short,  stiff,  sharp  awns.” 
In  his  work  on  “Feeding  Animals,”  Prof.  E.  W.  Stewart  states  : 
“  On  a  dry,  rich,  light,  well-pulverized  soil,  Common  millet  will 
furnish  an  abundant  yield  of  green  food  of  the  best  quality.  In 
this  green  state,  it  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  one  to  seven.  The  quality 
of  Hungarian  grass  as  a  green  food,  is  nearly  or  quite  as  good. 
When  the  land  is  appropriate,  the  millets  can  be  safely  left  out 
of  the  list  of  soiling  crops.”  Again,  under  the  head  of  millet  for 
pasture,  Stewart  says:  “  In  a  fine,  rich  loam,  millet  produces  a 
very  large  growth  of  excellent  fodder.  A  good  crop  will  produce, 
at  three  or  four  feedings,  10  tons  of  green  food  on  an  acre,  and  pas¬ 
ture  50  sheep  25  to  30  days.  Golden  millet  produces  the  largest 
growth,  and  for  pasturing,  may  be  found  the  most  profitable.” 
Ranking  Timothy  hay  at  $14  per  ton,  Stewart’s  tables  quote  Hun¬ 
garian  hay  at  a  value  of  $13.20,  and  green  Hungarian  in  blossom 
at  $4  per  ton.  Fuller  information  from  Prof.  Roberts  on  the  objec¬ 
tionable  features  of  the  crop,  will  be  very  acceptable. 

Ans. — I  have  but  little  more  to  say  about  millet  than 
was  said  on  page  223.  The  common  millet  was  largely 
raised  from  1800  to  1870  in  southern  Iowa,  and  many 
horses  and  some  cows  died  from  eating  it.  This  is  not 
saying  that  when  cut  at  the  right  stage  of  growth,  and 
fed  in  moderation,  it  is  not  a  good  food  for  animals. 
What  was  said  in  the  article  was  simply  to  caution 
people  against  its  dangerous  character  under  certain 
conditions.  Unripe  beans,  like  millet  in  some  stages, 
are  also  a  dangerous  food,  as  a  recent  endeavor  to  feed 
a  car-load  of  them  proved  most  conclusively.  I  have 
raised  millet  several  times,  and  fed  it  without  any 
deleterious  effects  ;  still,  this  does  not  prove  that  it 
may  not  injui  e  animals,  especially  horses.  The  amount 
of  nutriment  which  it  contains,  is  ceitainly  large,  and 
since  this  is  so  and  the  yield  under  proper  culture  on 
suitable  soil  is  also  large,  it  has  its  place  among  our 
cattle  foods.  But  all  this  does  not  do  away  with  the 
fact  as  stated  in  the  following  quotation  from  Dr, 
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James  Law’s  Veterinary  Adviser  :  “  Poisonous  prin¬ 

ciples  exist  in  Eye  grass,  millet,  vetches,  tares,  etc., 
when  ripening  and  not  cured.  In  the  case  of  Rye 
grass,  the  poison  has  been  separated  as  an  extract, 
and  administered  with  fatal  effect  to  horses,  cattle, 
and  dogs.  It  acts  by  paralyzing  the  stomach  and  con¬ 
gesting  the  brain.”  [prof.]  i.  p.  robkkts. 

Testing  Milk  at  a  Creamery. 

G.  A'.,  Georgetown ,  Conn. — At  this  place  milk  is  taken  to  the 
creamery  every  two  days,  and  the  four  messes  of  milk  are  poured 
together  into  a  tank  to  be  weighed;  then  the  milk  is  sampled  by 
dipping  a  little  tin  cup  in  this  mixture.  These  samples  are  saved 
for  a  week,  and  then  a  test  is  made.  Is  this  a  good  way  to  make 
tests,  and  will  it  give  a  fair  average  of  the  milk  ?  Is  it  the  custom 
tc^test  that  way  in  all  the  creameries? 

Ans. — This  method  of  taking  samples  and  testing 
milk  is  the  usual  one  practiced  in  creameries  which 
settle  for  their  milk  by  what  is  known  as  the  com¬ 
posite  test.  Of  course  the  main  difficulty  is  in  taking 
the  sample  properly.  The  sample  must  be  a  fair  rep¬ 
resentative  of  all  the  milk  delivered  at  the  time  that 
the  sample  is  taken.  If  the  milk  has  been  well  stir¬ 
red  and  cooled  down  at  the  farm,  and  then  kept  so 
that  the  cream  that  does  rise,  does  not  become  thick¬ 
ened  or  dried  to  any  great  extent,  it  is  not  at  all  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  a  perfect  mixture  of  two  days’  milk  when 
all  is  dumped  into  the  weighing  can  together.  Of 
course,  lack  of  attention  on  either  the  part  of  the 
producer  or  the  factory  man,  is  pretty  sure  to  result 
in  an  improperly  drawn  sample.  Rut  it  is  the  prime 
duty  of  both  parties  to  see  that  this  attention  is  not 
relaxed  ;  then  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  n.  ir.  wing. 

Cheap  Paint  for  Farm  Buildings. 

1).  E .,  Normal,  III. — How  can  I  make  a  cheap  paint  for  farm 
buildings  ? 

Ans. — There  are  several  different  formulas  for  such 
paints.  A  good  one  is  made  by  adding  to  two  quarts 
of  water  lime  or  hydraulic  cement,  sweet  skim-milk 
until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  good  cream.  Pour  in 
the  milk  slowly,  stir  briskly  and  thoroughly,  and  do 
not  mix  more  than  this  quantity  at  a  time,  as  it  is 
liable  to  settle  to  the  bottom  and  become  hard.  The 
paint  must  be  made  of  just  the  consistency  to  spread 
easily.  Different  colors  may  be  made  by  adding  the 
desired  pigments,  mixed  to  a  paste  with  milk  before 
adding.  A  common,  flat  paint  brush  is  best  for 
applying  it. 

Salt  Won't  Save  the  Shingles. 

E.  L.,  Meshoppen,  Pa. — Will  salt  put  on  a  shingle  roof  when  the 
roof  is  damp,  be  any  protection  against  fire  ?  Will  it  preserve  the 
shingles  ?  Will  it  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  warp  ? 

Ans. — No  to  all  three  questions.  The  salt  will  all 
be  dissolved  and  washed  out  by  the  first  shower. 

Applying  Bone  and  Potash. 

M.-L.  B.,  Spar  kill.  N.  Y. — After  using  stable  manure  in  large 
quantities  for  some  years,  I  have  been  advised  to  use,  for  a  change, 
less  manure  and  more  muriate  of  potash  and  pure  ground  bone. 
Having  mixed  a  small  quantity  of  this,  I  applied  it  to  a  half  acre 
of  early  peas  in  the  drills,  but  was  very  much  surprised  to  find 
that,  as  soon  as  it  came  in  contact  with  the  moist  soil,  it  began 
to  smell  exactly  like  a  dead  carcass.  I  ordered  it  covered  at 
once.  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  did  anything  valuable  escape  ?  If 
so,  how  shall  I  apply  it  to  avoid  loss  ?  I  wish  to  use  this  mixture 
as  a  top  dressing  for  strawberries,  orchards  and  grass,  as  well  as 
for  other  crops. 

Ans. — There  was  probably  no  loss  of  ammonia. 
That  would  be  the  only  valuable  gas  to  escape.  The 
worst  odors  are  generally  caused  by  combinations 
that  are  of  no  agricultural  value.  The  characteristic 


smell  of  ammonia  will  always  indicate  when  that  gas 
is  escaping.  You  did  right  in  covering  the  bone  and 
potash  with  soil.  It  will  answer  just  as  well  to  apply 
the  bone  and  potash  separately.  On  small  areas,  it 
will  be  no  more  work  to  broadcast  each  by  itself.  The 
best  way  to  use  them  on  cultivated  crops,  is  to  scatter 
evenly  and  work  in  with  cultivator  or  rake. 

Galls  That  Infest  the  Mulberry. 

C.  G.  11.,  Centerbrook,  Conn. — I  send  a  twig  from  a  mulberry 
tree  in  my  plum  orchard,  that  is  covered  with  some  kind  of  galls. 
Is  it  anything  that  will  spread  to  plum  trees?  In  May  or  June, 
the  insect  comes  out  of  the  galls,  and  crawls  about  on  the  twigs, 
probably  laying  its  eggs.  It  follows  the  growth  of  new  wood.  All 
the  galls  on  the  old  wood  are  empty. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  8LINGERLAND. 

In  Fig.  98  are  shown,  natural  size,  the  mulberry 
twigs  sent  by  C.  G.  B.  It  will  be  seen  that  every  bud 
has  been  attacked  by  some  creature,  and  distorted 
into  irregular  gall-like  growths.  The  galls  are  of  a 
brown  color,  lighter  than  the  bark  of  the  twig,  and 
they  have  no  opening.  They  resemble  somewhat  the 
galls  made  by  the  Plum-twig  Gall-mite  described  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  2,  but  upon  cutting  through 
the  thin,  hard,  outer  shell  of  one  of  these  Mulberry 


GALLS  ON  A  MULBERRY  TWIG.  Flo.  98. 


galls,  one  finds  only  a  single  occupant  in  each.  The 
solitary  inhabitant  nearly  fills  the  cavity,  and  will 
crawl  out  through  the  hole  thus  made  if  left  to  himself. 
The  little  creature  is  a  curious  looking,  flat,  nearly 
square,  orange-yellow  colored  insect,  with  two  large, 
overlapping  black  wing-pads  on  the  sides  of  its  body. 
Its  tail  end,  short,  fat  legs,  and  antennae  are  also 
black.  Any  one  familiar  with  that  destructive  pear 
pest,  the  Pear  psylla,  would  at  once  recognize  in  this 
little  gall  owner,  a  near  relative  to  the  nymphs  of 
— this,  navager  of  pear  orchards.  In  fact,  the  makers  of 
these  mulberry  galls  are  psyllas,  or  Jumping  Plant 
lice,  so  called  from  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  adult 
insects  which  jump  like  fleas  when  disturbed. 

This  Psylla  gallmaker  on  mulberry,  is  doubtless 
closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  a  species  which 
makes  similar  galls  on  hackberry,  and  is  described  by 
Dr.  Riley  as  Pachy psylla  celtidis-gemma. 

The  creatures  now  in  the  galls  are  the  full-grown 
nymphs  of  this  Mulberry  psylla.  They  have  probably 
not  been  feeding  since  last  fall,  and  are  only  awaiting 
the  opening  of  spring  that  they  may  saw  their  way 
through  the  walls  of  their  gall  home,  and  transform 
to  the  pretty  little  winged  psyllas  resembling  a  Seven¬ 
teen-year  cicada  in  miniature.  Doubtless,  as  C.  G.  B. 


states,  the  adults  lay  their  eggs  on  the  twigs  in  May 
or  June.  The  young  nymphs  settle  on  the  buds  which 
would  normally  produce  a  new  twig  the  ensuing  yean, 
and  gradually  sink  into  the  buds,  at  last  becoming 
entirely  inclosed  in  a  nearly  spherical,  gall-like 
growth.  As  several  nymphs  settle  on  e.ach  bud,  often 
the  whole  bud  becomes  a  large,  compound  gall,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  containing  several  chambers, 
each  with  his  solitary  occupant,  who  is  always  shut 
off  from  all  communication  with  his  neighbors  by 
separating  walls.  There  is  probably  only  one  brood 
of  this  psylla  during  the  j  ear,  and  the  galls  are  formed 
only  on  the  new  growth. 

1  do  not  believe  that  there  is  the  slightest  danger 
that  these  gall-making  psyllas  will  attack  the  plum 
trees  near  by  ;  yet  they  may.  It  would  be  well  to 
keep  a  lookout  for  the  galls  on  neighboring  plum 
trees.  But  why  not  exterminate  the  psyllas  on  the 
mulberry,  by  simply  judiciously  pruning  out  the  galls 
each  fall  or  winter,  and  burning  them  V 

This  Mulberry  Gall-making  psylla  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  insect,  and  as  I  have  found  no  account  of  a 
similar  attack  on  the  mulberry,  I  have  discussed  the 
pest  in  detail,  hoping  that  it  may  interest  some  one 
conveniently  located  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
curious  creature  and  its  habits. 

Roses  for  Hedges. 

P.  P.  P-,  Wheeling,  Mo. — What  perpetual  hardy  roses  will  make 
a  good  hedge  ? 

Ans. — The  best  rose  of  which  we  know  for  a  hedge, 
is  The  R.  N.-Y.  rose,  Agnes  Emily  Carman.  The 
Japan  Rugosas,  white  and  red,  sold  by  all  nursery¬ 
men,  are  also  suitable.  If  a  variety  of  hardy  hybrid 
perpetuals  be  preferred,  select  from  the  following  : 
Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Mabel  Morrison,  Abel  Grand, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Charles  Margottin,  La  Heine, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Anne  de  Diesbach,  Baronne 
Prevost. 

Sweet  Corn  for  Soiling. 

L.  <).,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. — This  part  of  the  country  has  been 
troubled  with  more  or  less  drought  for  several  years,  which 
ruined  the  pastures.  I  wish  to  plant  some  sweet  corn  for  summer 
feeding,  to  keep  up  the  (low  of  milk,  and  would  like  the  names  of 
some  kinds  earlier  than  the  Mexican,  with  stalks  as  large  or 
Larger  and  as  productive  of  ears.  Also  the  largest  of  those  as 
late  or  a  week  or  two  later  than  Mexican.  Where  can  I  get  the 
Dwarf  Mammoth  referred  to  In  Tim  R.  N.-Y.  for  September  23, 
1893,  page  649,  and  what  is  it  like  ? 

Ans. — Most  dairymen  use  the  Evergreen  variety  for 
this  purpose.  Two  other  good  varieties  are  Crosby 
and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  The  “Dwarf  Mammoth”  is  a  local 
variety  grown  bv  one  cv*.V  npighbi)FS-a.nd.  not,  soR]  - 
on  the  market. 

An  Old  Barbed-Wire  Wound. 

It.  W.  L.,  East  Liverpool,  0. — I  have  just  bought  a  mare  that  had 
been  cut  on  a  barbed-wire  fence  last  fall,  on  the  front  of  her  hind 
leg.  It  has  never  healed  yet,  and  is  much  enlarged;  in  fact,  I 
think  it  was  never  attended  properly.  What  shall  I  do  to  get  her 
leg  healed,  and  not  leave  much  enlargement  ? 

Ans. — A  personal  examination  is  necessary  in  an  old 
chronic  case  of  this  kind,  to  determine  the  present 
condition,  and  enable  me  to  advise  the  proper  course 
of  treatment.  I  would  advise  employing  the  nearest 
competent  veterinarian  to  examine  personally  and 
treat  the  mare.  In  the  meantime,  use  the  following 
wash  once  daily  on  the  leg  :  Sulphate  of  zinc,  six 
drams  ;  lead  acetate,  one  ounce,  dissolved  in  three 
pints  of  water.  Shake  well  before  using.  F.  j,.  K. 
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i  Of  STRAWBERRIES,  we  have  a  surplus  of  Bubach.  Haverland,  Princess,  J  J 


#0f  STRAWBERRIES,  we  have  a  surplus  of  Bubach.  Haverland,  Princess, 
Lovett,  Wilson,  Burt.  Warfield,  Parker  Earle,  Michel’s  Early,  Splendid,  Lady  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Timbrell.  Also  a  good  stock  of  all  new  and  old  varieties  at  lowest  prices. 

RASPBERRIES. — 2,000  Kansas,  10.000  Shaffers,  25,000  Cuthbert,  Palmer, Hilborn, 
Gregg,  Golden  Queen,  Caroline,  Marlboro,  Miller  (new),  Loudon  and  Columbian. 

BLACKBERRIES  —50,000  Snyder.  25,000  Taylor,  10,000  Kittatinny,  5,000  Erie’ 
5,000  Agawam.  5,000  Lawton,  2.000  Minnewaski,  1,000  each  of  Wachusett  Thornless. 
Western  Triumph  and  Early  Harvest  ;  also  Maxwell's  Early  and  Eldorado. 

North  Star,  Fay  and  other  Currants;  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Asparagus,  Etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

RFMFMRFR  0ur  season  is  several  weeks  later  than  rest  of  the  United  States,  and  we  can  ship 
11-2?  nomcmDC  piants  successfully  till  June  1  and  even  later.  Send  list  of  wants  for  prices,  or  send 
*1,  8S5,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  invest,  and  leave  |  |  CflDbJjCD  D  II  V 

selection  of  varieties  to  us.  La  lla  lAllllBCLllj  lUluSKIp  111  Ta 


I  QC  000  each  of  Bubach,  Triumph,  Sharpless. 
INWALL,  N.  \.  B  Z  J;  UUU  Downing,  Warfield, Haverland, Gen.  Put- 

BBUBHBH^HBHBU^bSI  nam,  Kirkwood,  Lovett's,  Michel's  Early,  at  $2.50  per  M 
each  of  Parker  Earle,  Gandy  and  Greenville,  at  $3.50  per  M.  10,000  Timbrell. 
at  $10  per  M— ALL  No.  1  PLANTS. 

OTransDlanted  Cabbage  Plants,  all  CH  000  Tomato  Plants,  all  Transplanted, 
varieties,  at  $4.50  per  M.  UUjUUU  at  $7  per  M. 

Tomato  Plants  in  three-inch  Pots,  at  $1.75  per  100.  Reference:  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Our  Nursery  Catalogue  mailed  free. 


i 


a  SMB  WKKB  Jk  Strawberry, Blackberry, Currant, Goose-  m|  _  k  p  as 
111  A  BI^T  berry,  Asparagus  and  Graj*e  Plants.  ||  J  J 

V  I  A  M  I  \  Pear,  Apple,  Peach,  Chestnut,  Walnut.  I  BK  ■■  Pi  % 

I  LH  II  I  V  I^d&rt.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &^ev":  ■  I1LLU 


A  I  The  largest  of  all  early  Pears,  and  the 

■  I  I  "  A  fmj  B  Bj  earliest  large  Pear.  Strong  grower 

A  ||  L  I  §1  ■■  I  and  free  from  blight.  Most  profit- 

LB  I  111  able  and  most  handsome  early  Pear. 

« A  remarkable  early  Pear.”  E.  S. 
Carman. — See  Rural  N.  Y.  Sept. 8.  Our  new  catalogue  tells  all  about  this  and  other 
fruits  for  profit.  Leaders  are  Japan  Plums,  Crosby  Peaches,  &c.  Largest  stock, 
Lowest  prices.  Send  for  surplus  list  6  c  Cherries,  Plums,  &c.  All  stock  guarantee! 
healthy.  Thrift y  am)  Free  from  iHneano.  The  Rogers  Nursery  Co .  Rox  102  Moorestown,  N-  J. 


\Uf  ’  “  Bright  alike  outside  and  I 

'  Inside.”  Mailed  Free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  With  each  copy  we  will  send 
(fiat)  a  beautiful  painting  of  New 
Sweet  Peas  until  the  500,000  have  all 
been  called  for.  Send  a  postal  to-day. 
\V.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  Pblludau 


New  Jersey. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY. 

What 

When  To  Plant 
How 

Our  Catalogue  for  1895  contains  more 
practical  information  on  these  subjects 
than  any  other  issued.  It  can  be  had 
by  sending  postal  card  to 

D  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants, 

21  and  23  South  Sixth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DC  A  Beans  and  White  Leghorn  Eggs  for  sale. 

I  CM  M.  G.  LUTTENTON,  Kent,  N.  Y. 


DCDDV  Dl  1UTC  by  the  mlUion.  Every  va- 

Dtnn  I  iLAH  I  o  ”ety,  r;:rnu',s-  «raPea- 

Hardy  Peaches,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Rhubarb,  Japan  Chestnuts.  By  mail  to  all  parts 
United  States  at  one-half  agents’  prices.  Free  book. 
.Dollars, Fan  <fc  Comfort  in  Fruit  Culture,  full  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Write  now.  Hale  Bros.,  I  ADAM  DIIIMC 
South  Glastonbury,  Conn.  JMlHIl  iLUIYIu 


tion.  Write  now.  Hale  Bros.,  I  ADAM  DIIIMC 
South  Glastonbury,  Conn.  JHiHIl  rLUIllu 

Berry  Plants^  Japan  Plums 

Honest  Descriptions,  |  No  Chromos, 

Honest  Goods.  No  Poor  or  Second- 

Honest  Prices.  |  hand  Stock. 

Free  Catalogue.  G.  S.  BUTLER,  Cromwell,  Conn 

D  J  n  _  ^  15,000  Thornp.  Prolific,  Q 

flGu  Marlboro.  10,000  H  21 V 

Cuthbert.  Also.  2,000  ■  MJ1 
Lucretlas.  Fine.  1,0  H)  tor  $5;  100  for  75c. 

EDWARD  YOUNG,  Mllton-on-the  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Pay. 
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Notes  from  the  Rural  Grounds. 

AN  ASPARAGUS  TALK. 

The  appreciation  of  asparagus  grows 
yearly — the  market  nowadays  is  never 
over-supplied  with  first-quality  shoots, 
and  the  price  which  they  command  is 
such  that  we  are  left  to  wonder  why  the 
demand  is  not  more  fully  met.  There  is 
always  an  ample  supply  of  asparagus 
such  as  it  is — the  long,  slender  white 
shoots  topped  off  with  an  inch  or  so  of 
green,  the  only  tender,  edible  part.  It 
is  this  sort  of  stuff  that  sickens  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  or  would-be  purchaser.  He  pays 
for  a  vegetable  in  the  form  of  stems  six 
to  eight  inches  long  only  one  or  two 
inches  of  each  of  which  is  fit  to  eat — and 
he  pays  a  high  price,  for  bunches  of 
asparagus  are  never  offered  for  a  trifle. 
Were  the  asparagus  sent  to  market  what 
it  .should  be — what  it  easily  might  be  if 
proper  cultivation  were  given,  and  it 
were  cut  and  marketed  at  the  right  time 
— the  demand  for  this  peculiarly  deli¬ 
cious  green,  which  has  no  rival  during  its 
season  as  to  tenderness  and  flavor,  would 
be  increased,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it, 
a  hundred  fold. 

Why  is  asparagus  not  raised  by  every 
farmer?  Why  is  not  the  market  ade¬ 
quately  supplied  with  large,  tender 
stems  ?  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Rural  Grounds,  we  do  not  know  of  one 
farmer  that  has  a  bed  of  asparagus, 
though  most  of  the  farmers  are  market 
gardeners  as  well  as  ordinary  farm¬ 
ers.  Why  don’t  you  do  it  ?  we  ask. 
The  reply  comes,  “Oh,  it  is  too  much 
bother  ;  it  wouldn’t  pay.”  There  is  the 
end  of  it — “too  much  bother.”  For  the 
same  reason,  peas  are  not  staked  ;  celery 
is  not  raised  ;  for  the  same  reason  500 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  potato  fertilizer 
are  used  when  the  farmers  should  know 
that  1,500  pounds  would  pay  them  better 
— far  better  in  most  cases.  They  seem 
to  dread  the  first  cost,  as  to  fertilizers, 
while  a  sort  of  lazy  apathy,  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  trust  to  luck  and  to  take-things- 
^tg-they-come  policy,  prevents  them  from 

adopting  the  energetic,  thoughtful, 
timely  course  which  would  surely  in  the 
end,  lead  to  less  laborious  and  more 
profitable  farming. 

Asparagus  will  never  prove  a  profitable 
crop  to  those  who  are  “penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish.”  The  first  outlay 
must  be  a  liberal  one.  It  must  be  for  a 
thorough  fitting  of  the  land  and  for 
plenty  of  food.  This  given,  however, 
and.  thereafter  only  the  same  amount  of 
care  given  to  corn,  beans  or  cabbages, 
and  we  shall  make  by  the  asparagus 
crop  $5  where  from  the  others  a  single 
dollar  is  made.  Speculation,  do  you  call 
this  talk,  friends  ?  Perhaps  so.  We  are 
merely  writing  what  we  believe  from  20 
years  of  experiment  and  observation  of 
farm  life  as  we  have  seen  it,  for  the  most 
part  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  from  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  from  what  we 
have  learned  in  New  York  through  the 
grocers.  We  have  never  yet  purchased 
or  seen  a  bunch  of  aspai-agus  in  New 
York  that  we  considered  of  first  quality. 
We  know  that  there  is  such  asparagus 
that  comes  to  the  market,  but  it  is  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  best  hotels  and  wealthy 
private  families  before  it  arrives.  The 
ordinary  green  grocers  of  the  city  do  not 
get  it.  It  does  not  pay  them  to  keep  it, 
the  price  is  too  high.  The  stringy,  tough, 
white  stems  seem  to  satisfy  the  limited 
demand  of  their  patrons,  and  so  it  is  that 
the  demand  is  limited,  for  there  are  few 
that  care  to  buy  at  a  high  price,  a  vege¬ 
table  only  one-tenth  part  of  which  (the 
tips)  is  edible. 

The  Cost  of  a  Bed. — The  expense  and 
trouble  of  establishing  an  asparagus  bed, 
are  greatly  exaggerated  by  most  country 
people.  Let  us  see.  Ten  cents  will  pur¬ 
chase  enough  seeds — more  than  enough 
— to  start  the  seed  bed.  This  need  be  not 
over  a  yard  square.  The  soil  should  be 
rich ,  well  pulverized  and  free  of  weed 
seeds.  Sow  the  seeds  in  drills,  say,  six 
inches  apart,  and  keep  the  soil  mellow 
and  clean  during  the  season.  The  writer 


has  found  that  a  permanent  bed  30  feet 
by  15,  if  properly  made,  planted  and 
cared  for,  will  give  an  abundant  supply 
of  shoots  for  a  family  of  six  adults,  with 
an  occasional  mess  for  a  friend  or  neigh¬ 
bor.  The  first  cuttings  from  seed  may 
be  taken  the  fourth  season,  and  the  bed 
thereafter  will  continue  to  yield  abund¬ 
antly  for — well,  for  all  time,  if  suitable 
cultivation  and  food  be  given  as  needed. 
The  permanent  bed  should  be  spaded  not 
less  than  a  foot  in  depth,  and  only  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  manure  incorporated 
with  the  soil  (the  entire  soil)  to  insure  a 
vigorous  growth — no  more.  The  old  plan 
of  digging  trenches  18  inches  deep  and 
cramming  them  with  all  the  way  from  50 
to  75  tons  of  manure  per  acre,  is  a  useless 
extravagance.  Every  year  the  bed  should 
receive  at  the  rate  of  about  500  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  bone  flour  and  200  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash,  or  from  20  to  40 
bushels  of  unleached  ashes.  Or,  to  sim¬ 
plify  it,  use  on  the  plot  five  pounds  of 
bone  flour,  two  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  or,  say,  one-half  bushel  of  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes.  The  plot  should 
also  receive  late  in  the  fall  or  early  win¬ 
ter — after  the  soil  is  frozen — a  mulch  of, 
say,  an  inch  of  old  farm  manure.  If  ap¬ 
plied  before  the  soil  is  frozen,  the  covered 
bed  will  often  prove  to  be  a  favorite  re¬ 
sort  of  mice,  moles,  etc. 

The  New  Way. — Again,  we  do  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  planting  asparagus  sets  in 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Our  farmer  friends,  you  know  you  greatly  lessen  your 
when  you  buy  Seed  directly  from  the  grower.  We  raise Seedsof 
the  earllestSweet  Corn,  the  earliestand  best  Pole  and  Bush  Beans, 
the  best  earliest  and  best  late  market  Beets,  the  best  Cucumbers, 
the  best  of  the  earliest  and  latest  Drumhead  Cabbage,  the  earliest 
of  all  the  Wrinkled  Peas,  the  best  Dwarf  and  decidedly  the  best 
of  the  Marrowfats,  the  best  early  and  late  Squashes,  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  Carrot.  the  earliest  Bed  and  the  very  best  of  all  the  Yellow 
Onions.  We  offer  these  and  numerous  other  varieties,  including 
several  valuable  new  Vegetables,  in  our  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seed  Catalogue  for  1895.  Sent  free. 

J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  <fc  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


$iisrrHaiu‘ou£  gUtmising. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thk  Rukal  Nkw-Yokkeb 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
Is  the  Only 
True  Blood  Purifier 

Prominently  in  the  public  eye  to-day. 
It  has  the  largest  sales  and  accomplishes 
the  most  wonderful  cures.  Therefore 
it  is  the  best  medicine  to  take  in  the 
•taring.  Every  one  needs  to  take  a  blood 
purifier  now.  Get  liocras  •ak^_oniy 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 

Hnorl’c  Di  1 1  c  are  tasteless,  mild,  effect- 
®  *  IIIj  jve-  All  druggists.  25c. 


POTATOES. 

Carman  No.  1,  free  from  scab,  and  pure  stock.  By 
mail.  1  lb.,  40c.,  3  lbs.,  *1.  By  express  or  freight,  peck, 
81.25;  bushel,  $4.  SAMUEL  KEAGY,  Maria,  Pa. 


VINELAND 


Sweet  Potato  Plants— From  extra 
selected  seed,  $1.75  M;  5  M  or  over, 
$1.50  ft  M.  Cash  with  order.  S.T.  Dowler.Vineland.N.J. 


“  Dandelion  Fariner’'i?K“io“»'S 

soon  as  ripe  in  May.  10  cents  per  packet. 

W.  G.  DKKW,  Bellville,  Ohio. 


GROWERS  ATTENTION. 

SCHWINGEL’S 
COMBINED 
POTATO 
IMPLEMENT. 

A  Marker  or 

Furrower 
A  Coverer 
A  Hiller 

AND  A 

Fertilizer 

Distributer. 

It  marks  or  furrows  any  depth  desired.  Covers  the 
seed  evenly,  and  as  a  Hiller  has  no  equal.  The  ferti¬ 
lizer  attachment  is  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
put  on  an  implement  Ask  your  dealer  to  order  you 
a  machine  and  write  for  illustrated  catalogue  de¬ 
scribing  the  machine  in  each  capacity.  Address  the 
manuf’r,  E.  E.  SCHWINGEL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


The  Latest !  The  Best! — Pat’d 

Norton’s  Plant  Duster. 

Time, Labor  and  Material  Saved 
This  is  a  device  to  be  carried 
along  rows  of  potatoes,  corn 
or  other  plants  to  be  powdered 
and  a  downward  jolting  move¬ 
ment  given  to  the  powder¬ 
holding  chamber,  causing  a 
dust-guard  to  project  over 
each  hill  successively  so  that 
the  dust  thrown  out  will  be 
confined  and  directed  upon 
the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the 
J  plants  operated  upon,  to  kill 

bugs  or  similar  insect  pests.  Send  for  Descriptive 
circular.  Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

THE  TROY  STAMPING  WORKS,  Troy.  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 

Write  to  us  and  inquire  about 
our  cheap  Berry  Baskets. 
Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 

BERUN  FkU  T  BOX  CO., 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


SEEDS!  SEEDS! 

71st  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  of 

Ve|eiable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

is  now  ready,  and  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAN, 

37  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


ic.  FREE  SEEDS 


cn 

■  ■  with  every  dollar  order,  and  #500  in 
CASH  PRIZES.  Carman  No.  1 
and  27  other  varieties  new  SF.KD 
POTATOES.  Also  Roses,  Plants.  Vines.  COUIIVT 
HI  AN  RASPBERRY,  etc.  Rock  Bottom 
Prices.  Free  Catalogue  to  any  address.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  NEWARK  N.  Y. 


“The  Finest  Field  of  CAB B ACE 

oftensaldo’f  my  PREMIUM  FLAT  DUTCH. 

Have  grown  cabbage  seed  here  by  Lake  Michigan  for 
20  years  and  knmv  good  seed  1  get  $10  per  lb.  for  my 
best  P.  F.  D.  Will  sell  a  limited  quantity  for  30c.  per 
oz  ,  $3  per  lb.  postpaid.  ”  Every  seed  will  grow  and 
every  plant  head.”  Ttuit's  what  pays.  Order  to-day. 
Large  packet.  10c.  EDWIN  M.  HAVEN,  Seed 
Grower,  Drawer  5,  South  Haven,  Mich, 


RELIABLE.  SURE  TO  GROW.  TESTED. 
Vegetable  Famous  Central 

ami  k  k|  M  I  Park  Lawn  Grass 

Flower.  ■  ■  »  ■  i  1  41  Seed. 


Choicest  Collections.  Latest  Novelties. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  with  Instructions  forculture  mailed  free 

Herrmann’s  Seed  Store.  413  E.  34th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y 

near  L.  1.  Ferry. 


Extra 

choice 

Mixture 

of 


Grass  Seed 


for  the  lawn 


permanent 

pasture. 


Remit  $3.50  per  bushel.  For  Lawn  Fertilizer, 
$4  per  bag  of  200  pounds;  $1  for  25  pounds.  AUGUST 
KOLKKK  &  SONS.  Seedsmen,  New  York. 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD 

to  pass  us  by,  if  you  are  looking  for  Reliable 

SEED  POTATOES. 

We  handle  Aroostook  County  (Me.)  stock,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  our  Seed  to  be  pure  and  true  to  name.  Send  for 
catalogue;  mailed  free. 

WM.  S.  SWEET  &  SON,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Seed  Potatoes. 

Carefully  grown  by  practical  growers.  The  selec¬ 
tion  consists  of  Carman  No.  1  and  No.  3;  Sir  William, 
and  many  other.  Catalogues  mailed  free. 

E.  HIPPARD,  Seedsman,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


QftT  rtCQ— I  have  about  100  barrels  to  sell 

rU  I  A  I  UtO  for  seed.  They  are  Early  Norther, 
New  Queen,  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Early  Harvest. 

ELIAS  GATES.  Coxsackie.  N.  Y. 
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bushels  Early  Ohio,  Ohio  Jr.,  Burpee’s  Extra 
Early,  and  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  Seed 
Potatoes— true  to  name  and  clean  and  free 
from  disease.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price 
List.  WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Lakevlew  Fruit  Farm.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


1895.  Everett’s  “Onward”  Potato.  1895. 

First  catalogued,  backed  by  that  great  Indianapolis 
seedsman.  Longe,  smooth,  white,  medium  late,  great 
yielder,  best  quality  (one  acre  planted  this  spring  will 
make  you  rich).  $3  per  bush.,  $7.50  per  bbl.,  tubers 
lA  to  1)4  lbs.  (with  5  lbs.  Carman  No.  1  free).  -‘Thor- 
burn  stock,”  Onward,  Carman  and  Irish  Daisy,  3  lbs. 
mailed.  $1.  Standard  varieties  in  car  lots.  Eight- 
rowed  early  field  corn,  White  and  Yellow,  $1.50  bush. 

S.  SMITH’S  Potato  Farm,  Padelfords,  N.  Y. 


COOKE’S  PROLIFIC 

Is  the  best  variety  of  white  corn  grown  for  milling  or 
ensilage.  Two  to  four  ears,  and  tall,  heavy  stalks. 
Has  yielded,  without  fertilizer,  135  bushels  per  acre. 
Select  SEED  CORN  for  sale  at  $2  per  bush.,  75 
cents  per  peck,  40  cents  per  gal.,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  bags  in¬ 
cluded;  three  pounds,  by  mail,  75  cents.  Also  some 
Thoroughbred  South-Down  Bucks  for  sale  cheap. 

Address  A.  J.  TERRELL,  New  Canton.  Va. 


NURSERY  STOCK ! 

Cut  this  out  and  paste  it  in  your  hat.  We  offer 
for  the  Spring  Trade: 


350,000  Parker  Earle. 
150.000  Timbrell. 

15O.000  PRINCESS. 

150,000  BUBACH. 

300,000  Lovett's  Early.  < 
160,000  Greenville. 
300,000  Beder  Wood. 
250.000  Haverland. 
160,000  Iowa  Beauty. 
170,000  Barton’sEclipse  ' 
175,000  Gandy 
400,000  Warfield. 

250,000  Michel’s  Early. 


15,000  Beverly. 

35,000  Smith’s  Seedling 
12,000  Bisel. 

45,000  Gov.  Hoard. 

25.000  Wolverton. 

30,000  Dayton. 

10,000  Leader. 

10.000  Saunders. 

10.000  Edgar  Queen 
10,000  van  Deman. 

15.000  Belle  No.  5. 

14,000  Aroma. 

13.000  Cyclone. 


No  Better  Plants  Grown. 

Packed  In  our  special  shipping  crate  1,000  each 
Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  at  once,  and  we  will  quote 
prices  on  500  or  car-load. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES,  Be"^cHHarbor 


WILLIAMS 


STRAWBERRY. 

See  RURAL  March  9, 
page  175. 

1  can  still  supply  good  strong  plants  of  this  grand 
new  strawberry,  it  will  not  disappoint  you.  Highly 
recommended  by  the  largest  growers  in  the  Niagara 
district.  Fifty  plants,  by  mail.  *1.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  WM.  H.  BUNTING. 

Carleton  Fruit  Farm.  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 


Strawberry  Bargains, 

Until  sold  out,  three  dozen  of  either  Rio,  Cyclone 
Tennessee  Prolific,  Marshall,  Shuckless,  Princeton 
Chief,  Ivanhoe,  low  a  Beauty.  Belle.  Banquet,  Gilles¬ 
pie,  Lady  Thompson  and  No  Name,  by  mail,  postpaid, 
for  a  $1  bill.  Other  leading  varieties,  60  cents  per  110, 
postpaid.  Address  WM.  PERKY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

100,000  Berry  Plants. 

Strawberry.  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Currants 
Strictly  first-class  stock.  Also  Agent  for  Morrill  & 
Morley’s  Eclipse  Spray  Pumps.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  Price  List.  WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Lakevlew  Fruit  Farm.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

Great  American  Strawberry  Plants. 

The  largest,  finest  strawberry  grown.  I  grew  four 
acres  for  market.  Brings  more  money  per  quart  than 
any  other  variety.  Very  productive,  hardy,  perfect 
blossom.  Plants  »1  per  1U0:  $4  per  1.000. 

A.  JOHNSON.  Lincoln  Park.  N.  J. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS 


FOR  SALE.— 100,000  of 
the  latest  and  best 
varieties;  50  and  60  per  cent  ahead  at  the  New 
York  State  Station  trial.  Address  CHAS.  MILLS, 
Fairmount,  Onondaga  County.  N.  Y 


DACDDCDDiCC  Palmer,  Souhegan, 

nAOr  DCnnlCO  $6perM;  Cuthbert,»7  perM. 

Also,  Jerseys  and  Cheshlres. 

JACOB  HOMER,  New  Hamburg,  Pa. 


PLANTS 


—10,000  Gregg  Raspberry.  $5  per  M  ; 
5.000  Souhegan.  «4  per  M;  Palmer, 
$6  per  M;  20,000  Snyder  Root¬ 
cutting  blackberry,  $6  per  M. 

W.  A.  FREED.  Homewood,  Pa. 


KGRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ac.  Bestroot- 
edstock.  Genuine, cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10e. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  UOESCU,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE  BARGAINS— V.  STONEROD,  Lewis- 
town,  Pa.— 20  trio  P.  Rock.  W.  Leg..  W.  Lang.,  at 
$3  to  $4;  hens.  $L  each.  Trees — 12  Apple,  or  6  Pear,  or  6 
Plum,  or  8  Peach,  or  6  Cherry,  best  kinds.  5  feet; 
5  Quince  or  7  Abundance  Plum.  4  feet:  any  lot  $1.  or 
10  for  $5.  24  Grapes- 6  best  kinds,  or200  Cuthbert  Rasp¬ 
berries,  $1.  Potatoes,  Carman  No.  3—50  cents  per 
pound,  postpaid ;  per  peck,  $6. 


PRICKLEY  COMFREY  ZTVJZSM 

per  100,  by  exp.  F.  E.  BLODGETrI,  Suncook,  N.  H.. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  J“a“, If 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
Is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


3  GREATEST  THINGS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Crimson  Clover,  Cow'  Peas  and  Winter 
Oats.  Send  for  new  descriptive  catalogue 
before  purchasing  seed.  A.  N.  BROWN,  Groover 
and  Dealer,  Wyoming,  Kent  County,  Del. 


BAUCH’S  Special  Potato 

(CONTAINS  OVER  10  PER  CENT.  ACTUAL  POTASH.) 

RAW  BONE  MEAL  .—Warranted  Pure. 


Manure 


ORIGINAL 
Manufacturers  of 

.  RAW  ROMP 

hinnii  e  mile  nnunikiv  Works— Foot  of  Morris  to  Moore  Streets.  !  duo c  d ua t c 

BAUGH  &  SUNS  LUMrflllTt  OFFICE— SOS.  Delaware  Avenue.  PHILADELPHIA.  L.PHObPHATE' 


Land  Feeding 
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Drop  us  a  postal  card — we’ll  send  you  our 
crop=raising  calendar  for  ’95,  and  all  about 
Pacific  Guano — the  best  commercial  fer= 
tilizer  there  is— economical  and  sure. 

Pacific  Guano  Co.,  New  York  City,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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AN  ASPARAGUS  TALK. 

(CONTINUED.) 

trenches  at  all  as  the  hooks  tell  us  to  do. 
Instead,  moreover,  of  planting  the  sets 
so  that  “the  crowns  shall  be  a  foot  be¬ 
low  the  surface,”  we  would  have  them 
not  over  two  inches  below  the  surface, 
since  all  of  the  stalk  from  the  root  to 
and  somewhat  above  the  soil,  is  tough 
and  woody.  There  is  just  that  much 
waste  of  stem  and,  consequently,  just 
that  much  waste  of  the  plant's  vigor, 
and  of  the  food  necessary  to  feed  the 
waste ;  for,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  only  the  tip  that  grows.  The 
tip  is,  therefore,  the  youngest  and  ten- 
derest  part  of  the  shoot,  the  oldest  and 
toughest  part  being  that  nearest  the 
root.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  a  shoot 
once  cut  or  frozen  grows  no  more. 

Again,  we  do  Dot  see  why  it  is  better 
to  fertilize  asparagus  plots  or  fields,  not 
until  after  the  cutting  season  is  over, 
and  the  shoots  are  permitted  to  develop 
foliage.  Writers  argue  that  the  roots 
have  stored  up  nutriment  enough  for  the 
shoots,  and  that  the  plants  should  get 
the  benefit  of  the  food  so  as  to  insure 
their  thrifty  growth  and  enable  them 
again  to  store  up  food  for  the  next 
spring’s  crop.  It  is  true  that  the  roots 
of  asparagus  plants  are  rather  fleshy, 
but  it  is  through  those  fleshy  roots  that 
the  shoots  get  their  food,  and  to  weaken 
the  roots  is  but  to  weaken  the  growth 
of  the  plants  for  the  rest  of  the  summer 
and  fall.  Our  belief  is — we  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  made  comparative  trials — 
that  the  best  time  to  apply  the  bone  and 
potash  is  just  before  the  buds  begin  to 
push  in  the  spring. 

Were  we  establishing  another  aspar¬ 
agus  bed,  we  would  select  only  male 
plants.  We  would  allow  the  seedling 
plants  to  bloom  and  select  only  those 
bearing  male  blossoms.  Some  years  ago 
it  was  reported  that  the  shoots  of  male 
plants  averaged  much  larger  than  those 
of  females.  We  marked  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  our  largest  shoots  while,  say  six 
inches  tall,  to  find  when  the  shoots  had 
become  bushes  and  were  in  bloom  that 
there  were  as  many  males  as  females. 
The  worst  weed  of  the  asparagus  bed  is 
asparagus  itself. 

Varieties. — It  is  an  old  story  to  our 
older  readers  that  for  many  years  we 
have  raised  all  of  the  so-called  varieties 
offered  by  seedsmen,  side  by  side,  that 
their  differences  might  be  noted.  Ex¬ 
cept  in  color,  we  have  failed  to  detect 
any.  The  New  Columbian  gives  lighter 
colored  shoots  than  any  other ;  the  Red 
Dutch,  redder  shoots  than  others.  Con¬ 
over’s  Colossal,  Argenteuil,  Palmetto, 
Smalley's  Defiance,  Barr’s  Mammoth, 
Moore’s  Crossbred,  Dreer’s  Eclipse,  differ 
but  slightly  in  color  and  not  at  all,  that 
we  have  discovered,  in  size  or  quality  of 
stems. 

To  Increase  the  Size  of  Asparagus. — 
An  interesting  experiment  that  we  have 
been  trying  for  three  years  is  this  :  Seed 
was  selected  from  the  plant  having  the 
largest  main  stem.  From  the  seedlings, 
seed  was  again  selected  from  the  plant 
having  the  largest  stem.  This  selection, 
it  is  proposed  to  continue  until  we  find, 
either  that  the  stems  increase  or  do  not 
increase,  in  size. 

Do  Not  Cut  Asparagus. — There  is  no 
need  of  it.  It  is  economy  not  to  do  so. 
The  bed  should  be  gone  over  every  day 
and  all  shoots  that  are  four  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  Jjroken 
off.  If  allowed  to  grow  taller  than  that, 
it  means  only  so  much  waste.  We  wish 
only  the  tender,  edible  part.  The  white 
portion  is  not  edible.  Why,  then,  use  a 
knife ;  why  wait  until  the  old,  white 
portion  of  the  stem  has  made  a  growth 
of  several  inches  above  the  soil  ?  The 
white  part  takes  as  much  food  from  the 
soil  as  do  the  tender,  green  tips.  If, 
then,  we  permit  the  shoots  to  grow  six 
inches  or  more  above  the  soil,  we  make 
a  needless  demand  upon  the  vitality  of 
the  roots  and  the  food  of  the  soil,  merely 
to  collect  a  waste,  worthless  product. 


The  green,  tender  parts  of  asparagus 
should  not  be  sent  to  market  in  bunches 
at  all,  but  should  be  sold  by  the  pound 
as  fresh  mushrooms  are  sold. 

If  the  writer  of  these  notes  lived  in  a 
village,  or  even  in  a  city  and  owned  or 
controlled  a  “yard”  as  large  as  25  x  100 
feet  —  a  portion  —  if  but  25  x  10  feet 
would  be  devoted  to  an  asparagus  bed. 
The  plants  themselves  are  beautifully 
feathery  land  graceful  and  may  be  used 
for  bouquets  or  masses  of  green,  as  well 
as  the  il  ornamental  ”  asparagus  Plumo- 
sus  or  Tenuissimus. 


THE  R.  N.-Y.  TOMATO  PROGRESS. 

As  our  interested  or  attentive  friends 
should  know,  our  tomato  work  is  along 
two  distinct  lines.  One  which  beg-an 
four  years  ago,  was  to  see  what  would 
come  out  of  crossing  our  best  crossbreeds 
upon  the  little  Currant  tomato,  always 
using  for  the  mother  plant  the  Currant 
progeny.  As  we  have  explained,  last 
year,  the  largest  of  these  Currant  cross¬ 
breeds  were  about  the  size  and  shape  of 
rather  small  ordinary  tomatoes.  What 
has  been  gained  thus  far  ?  Only  earli¬ 
ness,  even  ripening  about  the  stem,  and 
racemes  bearing  more  tomatoes  than  do 
the  ordinary  sorts.  The  other  work 
began  also  about  four  or  five  years  ago 
with  the  little  Peach  tomato  as  the 
mother.  With  this,  as  with  the  Currant, 
only  the  Peach  progeny  was  selected  as 
the  mother  plants.  The  Terra  Cotta 
was  the  first  important  result,  econom¬ 
ically  considered,  of  these  crosses.  This 
is  as  large  as  medium-sized  ordinary 
varieties,  with  a  distinct  color,  and  with 
the  skin  downy  as  is  that  of  its  ancestor, 
the  Peach.  Fig.  90  (first  page)  shows 
the  progress  of  last  year.  The  fruit  is 
perfectly  round,  the  flesh  tender  and 
melting  and  of  exquisite  qualify. 
Though  not  as  heavy  and  hard  as  well- 
known  kinds,  it  keeps  remarkably  well. 
It  has  nearly  the  color  of  the  Terra 
Cotta,  without  its  peach-like  skin.  Doubt¬ 
less  this  hybrid  will  sport  for  several 
years.  We  are  merely  reporting  pro¬ 
gress.  _ 

Failure  With  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

M.  M.,  Medway,  Mass. — On  page  203, 
T.  A.  inquires  about  arsenate  of  lead  as 
an  insecticide.  I  believe  that  the  claim 
of  superiority  over  Paris- green  is  not 
well  founded.  I  tried  the  arsenate  last 
year,  preparing  the  mixture  after  the 
formula  in  the  station  bulletin  to  which 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  referred.  I  sprayed  a  field 
of  potatoes,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  have 
any  effect.  I  then  doubled  the  strength, 
and  sprayed  again,  still  with  little  effect. 
I  then  sprayed  the  third  time,  using  the 
mixture  very  strong  ;  even  then  the  in¬ 
sects  died  so  slowly,  and  continued  to  do 
so  much  damage,  that  I  sprayed  the 
fourth  time,  using  Paris-green,  which 
cleaned  the  vines  fairly  well  in  one  day. 
The  arsenate  did  no  damage  to  the  foli¬ 
age.  If  T.  A.  or  any  one  else  wishes  to 
experiment,  go  ahead,  but  do  not  depend 
upon  arsenate  of  lead  to  kill  potato 
bugs. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 

New  York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS- CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. 

ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHNT.LEWISABROS.CO 

Philadelphia. 


M0RLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI, 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL. 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 

SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 

ULSTER, 

New  York. 

UNION,  “ 


en  you  buy 

a  house  you  make  sure  that  the  title  is  clear. 

W  hen  you  paint  it,  use  Pure  White  Lead. 
Examine  the  brand  and  see  that  it  is  right. 
It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
whether  the  White  Lead  is  genuine  or  not. 
(See  list  of  genuine  brands.) 

For  colors,  use  the  National  Lead  Co.’s 
Pure  White  Lead  tinting  colors.  No  trouble 
making  or  matching  shades.  Send  for  pam¬ 
phlet  and  color-card  —  they  are  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 
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J  THE  “TIP  TOP”  | 

{ CORN  PLANTER 

_  has  all  the  latest  improve- 
"  ments,  including  Check 
Rower,  Drill  and  Fertilizer. 

M  It  does  excellent  work,  is  very 
m  neat  and  strong;  all  steel  and 
*  iron.  Purchasers  always  like 

•  it.  Send  for  full  description. 

*  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO..  I 

^  Sterling,  III. 

■  We  have  Branch  Houses  well  located. 

JL  Mention  this  paper. 

#  #  #  #  # iitfti 


MACOMBER’8  HAND 

CORN  PLANTER. 

ALL.  METAL.  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

Automatic,  iron  cut-off.  No  disk,  slide,  brush  or 
rubber.  Seed  forced  into  compact  soil,  not  dropped 
into  a  hole  which  may  not  close.  Advantage  of  thus 
firming  the  soil  fully  appreciated  by  all. 

DUANE  H.  NASH.  Sole  Mfr., 

MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


improved  Q0rn  p|anter  an(|  fertilizer, 


BILLINGS 

PERFECT  WORK, 

whether  stony, 
sward  or  mellow  land 


ALSO  FOB 

Beans,  Peas 
and 

Beet  Seed. 

Made  only  by 

Ames  Plow  Co. 

BOSTON  AND 

NEW  YORK. 

J3?“Send  for  Circulars  and  Catalogue. 


Warranted  the  best 
Corn  Dropper  and  most 
perfect  Force-feed  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  in  the 
!  world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 
YORK,  PA. 

Send  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER. 


Will  pi  a 
Corn,  Beai 
Peas  and  B< 

Seed  in  hills, 
drills  A  checks, 
i  n  distances 
desired.  It  is 
the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers, 
wet  as  well  as  dry,  with  a  certainty,  in  different 
amounts,  each  side  of  the  seed.  Send  for  circulars. 

ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 
Enfield,  Grafton,  Co.,  NF.w  Hampshire. 


TO 

"not 

GET 

THE 

BEST 

? 


“SUCCESS”  ANTI-CLOG  WEEDER. 

dlso  “SUCCESS”  Jr.  DIGGER  saves  and  makes  mosey 
on  the  farm  We  make  SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR 
INTRODUCTION.  Send  forfuil  particulars  of  the 

Saving  Tools.  D,  Y.’Hallock  &  Son,  York,  Pa. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

SPRING-TOOTH  II  ADDfllAf 
-y  flMniiUV? 

Strongest. 

Cheapest 


_  Best  nnd  .Host  Durable  in  use.(__^ 

Com  Planters  a  specialty.  Send  for  illus.  Catalogue. 
Address  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd..  York,  Pa. 


MORGAN  ^3™"' 


SPADING 
HARROW. 


Highest 

Award 

Columbian 

Exposition 


Thebe8t  pulverizer.  Don’t  confuse  this  tool  with 
other  rotary  Harrows.  It  is  a  general  purpose  Har¬ 
row.  Will  work  wherever  a  Harrow  is  needed,  and 
Where  others  fail.  Also  Rakes,  Plows,  Weeders, 
Hand  Planters,  <£c.  Send  for  circulars. 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  not  a  secret  remedy.  It  is  simply  the  purest  Norway 
Cod-liver  Oil,  the  finest  Hypophosphites,  and  chemi¬ 
cally  pure  Glycerine,  all  combined  into  a  perfect  Emul¬ 
sion  so  that  it  will  never  change  or  lose  its  integrity. 
This  is  the  secret  of  Scott’s  Emulsion’s  great  success. 
It  is  a  most  happy  combination  of  flesh-giving,  strength¬ 
ening  and  healing  agents,  their  perfect  union  giving 
them  remarkable  value  in  all 

WASTING  DISEASES. 

Hence  its  great  value  in  Consumption,  wherein  it  arrests 
the  wasting  by  supplying  the  most  concentrated  nour¬ 
ishment,  and  in  Anaemia  and  Scrofula  it  enriches  and 
vitalizes  the  blood.  In  fact,  in  every  phase  of  wasting 
it  is  most  effective.  Your  doctor  will  confirm  all  we 
say  about  it.  Don  t  be  persuaded  to  accept  a  substitute  ! 

Scott  &  Bowne,  New  York.  All  Druggists.  50c.  and  $!• 


WIARD  PLOW  CO.  BAiTAy,A 


Plowing  and  Harrowing  can  be  done  at  one 
operation  with  Clark’s  Cutaway 

REVOLVING  PLOW. 


It  produces  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed.  Send  for  Special 
Circular.  Agents  wanted  in  every  county. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

Higganum,  Cons.  Hew  York  Office,  IS  Cliff  Street, 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

By  F.  A.  Gully,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the 
more  important  principles  which  underlie  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  is  just  what 
the  practical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany  needs.  Cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 
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Here  is  our  advice  to  those  who  have  coaxed  Crim¬ 
son  clover  through  the  winter  :  Don’t  try  to  make  it 
into  hay.  You  are  not  likely  to  have  the  best  hay 
weather,  and  other  work  is  pressing.  Use  it  for  ensi¬ 
lage,  pasture,  soiling  or  green  manuring. 

O 

A  friend  up  in  Vermont  sends  two  methods  of 
getting  rid  of  stumps.  He  is  honest  enough  to  say 
that  he  has  not  tried  them,  but  took  them  out  of  an 
old  book  of  recipes.  A  fair  amount  of  theory  is  always 
useful,  but  in  a  paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y.,  practical  re¬ 
sults  of  one’s  own  work,  should  come  first.  We  do 
not  care  for  non-tested  farm  practices.  We  want  to 
know  what  you  have  actually  done. 

O 

OUR  friend,  page  295,  tells  of  the  well-to-do  farmer 
who  always  wants  somebody  else  to  try  the  new 
things.  If  they  succeed,  then  this  man  has  the  benefit 
of  the  experience,  while  if  they  fail,  he  hasn't  lost 
anything,  and  has  the  blessed  privilege  of  saying,  “  I 
told  you  so  !  ”  You  all  know  such  a  man.  He  hangs 
like  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  agriculture.  How 
much  better  if  he  would  join  with  his  neighbors  and 
help  make  careful  and  accurate  experiments  for  the 
good  of  all. 

O 

The  subscription  contest  for  the  31  great  sweep- 
stakes  premiums  closes  May  1.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
close  thing,  apparently,  between  the  first  six  agents. 
The  remaining  25  premiums  will  go  to  small  clubs. 
A  little  work  now  will  do  wonders  in  this  line.  While 
the  contest  closes  May  1,  we  will  accept  any  names 
secured  on  that  day  provided  the  agent  will  telegraph 
us  before  night  that  they  are  mailed.  So  keep  at  it 
up  to  sundown  May  1,  mail  the  list  that  night,  and 
telegraph  us  the  number. 

O 

The  strongest  point  about  wheat  growing  in  South 
America,  is  that  it  is  being  built  on  a  clover  and 
Alfalfa  basis.  The  systematic  use  of  these  wonderful 
crops  in  rotation  with  wheat,  will  maintain  the  soil 
for  years,  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  a  bushel  for  export. 
With  live  stock,  too,  the  use  of  Alfalfa  will  give  the 
country  making  the  most  of  it,  a  wonderful  advant¬ 
age  which  a  cloverless  country  cannot  possibly  over¬ 
come.  The  same  thing  is  more  or  less  true  of  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  one  country. 

ra 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894,  312,771  passengers 
left  this  country  for  foreign  countries.  In  the  same 
period,  314,467  aliens  came  here  from  abroad,  66,663 
citizens  returned,  and  32,940  persons  not  intending  to 
remain  here,  came  across  the  ocean.  The  large  exodus 
of  Americans,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  workmen 
went  to  Europe  when  work  failed  them  here,  in  the 
belief  that  living  would  be  cheaper  in  Europe.  Since 
1820,  17,428,407  persons  have  come  to  this  country 
from  foreign  lands  with  the  intention  of  remaining 
here.  What’s  the  pedigree  of  an  *•  American”  any¬ 
way  ? 

O 

The  most  salable  farm  animal  to-day  is  a  first-class 
dairy  cow.  We  often  wonder  why  more  farmers  back 
omthe  hilly,  rough  pasture  farms,  do  not  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  raising  heifers  of  good  milking  strains  to  sup¬ 
ply  milkmen  in  the  milk-producing  counties.  Let  the 
milch  cow  pass  the  first  two  years  of  her  life  on  cheap 
land,  and  not  try  to  pay  interest  on  costly  land  until 
she  is  able  to  give  milk.  Last  year,  we  told  of  a 
Massachusetts  farmer  who  takes  his  heifers  by  rail  to 
cheap  pastures  in  Maine  every  spring,  wintering  them 


on  grain-hay  and  oil  and  cotton-seed  meals.  These 
heifers  are  sold  to  milkmen  with  their  first  calf.  We 
believe  that  a  man  could,  in  a  few  years,  establish  a 
reputation  for  good  milking  stock,  and  be  assured  of 
a  steady  income.  Some  men  can  make  this  pay 
better  than  ordinary  dairying. 

O 

In  England,  the  poorer  cuts  of  beef  are  said  to  sell 
for  higher  prices  than  here,  and  within  a  very  few 
cents  of  the  prices  of  the  best  cuts.  These  cuts  are  as 
nutritious  as,  if  not  more  so  than,  the  latter.  The 
difference  is  in  the  cooking.  The  English  make  much 
more  of  meat  stews,  pies,  puddings,  etc.,  than  do  the 
Yankees.  They  say  that  the  reason  why  Americans 
all  try  to  buy  the  best  cuts,  is  because  they  fry  every¬ 
thing,  and  do  not  know  how  to  cook  the  cheaper  cuts 
so  as  to  make  them  palatable.  This  is  a  pretty  sweep¬ 
ing  condemnation  of  American  cookery,  but  it  is  too 
true  that  the  practices  of  many  of  our  cooks  give  color 
to  it. 

O 

We  saw  a  farmer  over  in  Connecticut  plowing  in 
his  potato  seed  the  other  day.  The  ground  was  a 
clover  sod  after  wheat,  manured  during  the  winter  with 
16  two-horse  loads  of  mixed  stable  manure  per  acre. 
This  manure  was  well  “weathered”  into  the  soil.  He 
was  plowing  narrow  lands  across  the  field,  and  drop¬ 
ping  two-eye  seed  pieces  18  inches  a  part  in  every  second 
15-inch  furrow.  It  was  an  experiment.  He  thought 
a  swivel  plow  going  back  and  forth  would  have  been 
better  than  a  one-hand  plow.  By  this  means,  potatoes 
may  be  planted  as  fast  as  the  team  can  plow.  This 
man  has  a  grasping  disposition.  He  is  grasping  after 
cheaper  production.  Will  the  potatoes  grow  ?  Why 
not  ? 

o 

A  storm  of  protest  has  been  stirred  up  by  that  part 
of  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  on  the  income  tax 
which  refers  to  rents  from  lands.  The  court  decides 
that  a  tax  on  such  rent  is  unconstitutional.  Under 
that  decision,  some  of  the  richest  American  families 
like  the  Astors,  will  almost  entirely  escape  the  tax. 
Suppose  two  men  own  large  farms  side  by  side  ;  one 
works  his  farm  and  obtains  from  it  an  income  of  more 
than  $4,000.  He  is  taxed.  The  other  simply  rents  the 
farm,  and  escapes  taxation  according  to  this  decision. 
No  wonder  the  officers  of  the  great  Standard  Oil  Co. 
propose  to  contest  their  tax.  They  maintain  that,  as 
oil  is  a  direct  product  of  the  land,  it  comes  in  the 
same  category  as  rent  ! 

O 

In  Great  Britain,  the  greater  part  of  the  farm  land 
is  held  by  tenants.  The  questions  of  rents  and  general 
relations  between  tenantand  landlord,  are  grave  agri¬ 
cultural  problems.  Rents  were  generally  fixed  years 
ago  when  farming  was  far  more  profitable  than  to¬ 
day,  and  efforts  to  scale  down  rents  to  a  sum  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  decrease  in  business  done  on  the  farm, 
have,  of  course,  been  resisted  by  landlords.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  form  an  agricultural  political  party 
in  England  with  a  war  cry  of  “  The  Three  F’s.”  This 
means  fair  rent,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  free  sale  of  im¬ 
provements.  These  “  f's”  indicate  the  chief  needs  of 
British  farmers.  Their  political  demands  are  for 
laws  that  shall  make  them  possible. 

o 

If  farmers  receive  less  for  their  produce  than  for¬ 
merly,  the  purchasing  power  of  their  money  is  much 
greater,  which  should  be  some  compensation.  A 
Philadelphia  firm  recently  advertised  a  complete  outfit 
for  a  man  for  $19.93.  It  comprised  an  all-wool  suit 
for  $7.50,  all-wool  overcoat  $6.50,  shoes  $2,  hat  $1.50, 
underwear  $1,  shirt  75  cents,  tie  25  cents,  collar  13 
cents,  cuffs  15  cents,  and  half  hose  15  cents.  A  $20 
bill  would  fit  him  out  complete,  and  leave  him  enough 
for  carfare.  Not  many  years  ago,  a  man  couldn’t  get 
a  decent  suit  of  clothes  for  much  less  than  that. 
These  prices  can  be  duplicated  in  New  York,  and  we 
doubt  not  in  other  places.  Why  not  be  well  clothed, 
even  though  wool  is  free. 

O 

The  R.  N.-Y.  stated  last  week  that  Secretary  Mor¬ 
ton  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  ordered  an 
investigation  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a  shortage 
of  beef  cattle,  or  a  combination  among  dealers  which 
is  responsible  for  the  recent  rise  in  prices  of  dressed 
beef.  Dr.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  has  already  made  a  brief  report,  showing  the 
extremes  in  prices  so  far  this  year.  Compared  with 
previous  prices  of  beef  cattle,  they  sold  as  follows  : 


1895.  1894.  1893.  1892.  1885. 

January . $4  00— $5.25  $5.25  $5.60  $5  00  $5.70 

February .  4.10—  5.50  4.80  5.55  4.80  5.65 

March .  4  60—  6.20  4.50  5.70  4.70  5.77*4 

April  (first  half) .  4.75 —  6.00  . 


The  prices  given  for  1895  are  those  ruling  at  Chicago, 
and  the  others  at  Kansas  City.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  while  the  highest  extreme  this  year,  slightly  ex¬ 
ceeds  some  of  the  prices  for  the  corresponding  months 


of  previous  years,  the  general  average  is  but  little 
higher.  In  commenting  on  these  prices.  Dr.  Salmon 
says  : 

These  prices  show  that  cattle  on  foot  are  approaching  paying 
figures  for  growers  and  feeders.  But  they  do  not  warrant  any 
such  sensational  rise  in  the  price  of  dressed  beef  to  butchers  by 
the  great  slaughtering  establishments,  or  an  advance  such  as 
has  been  reported  on  the  part  of  the  retail  dealers  in  meat  to 
consumers.  A  normal  rise  in  the  wholesale  price  of  dressed  beef 
and  in  the  retail  prices  should  be  only  in  proportion  to  the  rise 
indicated  for  beef  on  foot. 

G 

The  United  States  Patent  Office  is  becoming — if  it 
has  not  already  become — a  fake  bureau  for  peddling 
out  patents  to  any  one  who  can  pay  the  fee.  One  of 
the  latest  is  for  a  “  compound  for  making  cider.”  Not 
only  does  this  great  country  permit  the  patentee  to 
manufacture  a  sham  product,  but  gives  a  patent  on 
the  process  which,  if  sustained  by  the  courts,  will 
enable  him  to  protect  himself  from  the  competition 
of  others  as  rascally  as  himself.  Then,  allowing  that 
the  “compound”  is  a  sufficiently  good  imitation,  what 
assurance  is  there  that  it  will  not  be  palmed  off  as 
the  genuine  product  ?  Uncle  Sam  is  in  great  business 
when  he  not  only  permits  such  bare-faced  frauds,  but 
protects  them,  and,  by  taking  fees  for  so  doing,  be¬ 
comes  a  partner  in  the  nefarious  business  If  such 
things  are  to  continue,  better  abolish  the  antiquated 
Patent  Office,  at  once. 

Q 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  is  preparing  to  frame 
a  new  constitution.  Singular  interest  attaches  to  this 
for  several  reasons.  South  Carolina  is  about  the  most 
“  high  strung  ”  of  any  of  the  Southern  States  ;  it  is 
almost  exclusively  agricultural,  and  for  the  past  four 
years,  the  more  radical  element  of  the  farmers  has 
controlled  affairs.  It  is  not  denied,  apparently,  that 
one  object  of  the  new  constitution  is  to  insure  the 
supremacy  of  white  voters.  To  do  this  legally,  certain 
classes  of  the  negroes  must  be  disfranchised,  and  a 
new  white  voting  class  established.  For  the  latter, 
one  suggestion  is  to  give  the  ballot  to  women  who 
own  a  certain  amount  of  property  on  which  they  pay 
taxes.  We  shall  take  interest  in  seeing  how  this 
proposition  is  received.  One  remarkable  thing  is  the 
statement  that  in  South  Carolina  an  educational  quali¬ 
fication  would  bear  more  heavilv  on  both  white  and 
colored  men  than  on  the  women  of  the  two  races  ! 

O 

BREI/ITIES. 

Jehoshapliat  Smith  !  That’s  a  terrible  name 
To  cripple  a  chap  with— how  was  it  they  came 
To  tie  the  Jehoshapliat  on  to  the  Smith  ? 

Just  give  us  the  story— the  truth  and  no  myth. 

Jehoshaphat’s  father  was  somewhat  profane  ; 

His  language  was  strong  in  excitement  or  pain. 

On  baptismal  morning,  he  walked  up  the  aisle 
As  proud  as  a  peacock — his  face  wore  a  smile 
A  yard  wide  or  less— for  the  boy  that  he  prized 
With  “Theodore  Augustus’’ would  soon  be  baptized. 

The  white-haired  old  preacher  came  whispering  low, 

“  What  name  for  the  baby?”  He  stepped  on  Smith’s  toe  ! 

“  Jehoshaphat  /”  That  was  the  word  that  Smith  said, 

A  much  warmer  word  in  his  mind  I’m  afraid. 

The  preacher  heard  only  the  name  muttered  low, 

“  Jehoshaphat  Smith  I  baptize  thee!"  And  so, 

For  sins  of  his  father  poor  Smith  stands  the  blame, 

And  staggers  through  life  with  his  ungainly  name. 

Softly  tread  on  your  seed  bed. 

Rusty  tool  tillage  is  back  killage. 

What  saves  stomach  pillage?  Fruit. 

It  is  very  easy  to  sour  “sweet  charity.” 

Don’t  forget  to  sharpen  the  kitchen  knives. 

Can  you  graft  well  enough  to  teach  the  children  ? 

What  good  resolve  have  you  borrowed  from  Lent  ? 

A  cross  stitch  is  one  of  the  nine  that  were  not  saved. 

“  The  ghost  of  a  chance  ”  represents  a  neglected  opportunity. 

How  can  you  keep  farming  from  falling  down  if  you  don’t  stand 
up  for  it  ? 

High  farming— paying  the  hired  man  with  50-cent  wheat  and  no 
clover  to  help. 

The  San  Jose  scale  came  originally  from  Chili.  Of  course,  it 
can  stand  cold  weather. 

To  ask  a  big  favor  with  rum  in  your  breath,  should  lead  every 
chance  of  acceptance  to  death. 

“  Everlastingly  stirred,”  that’s  the  motto  for  the  upper  two 
inches  between  your  potato  rows. 

The  Maine  legislature  has  made  it  a  crime  to  sell  limed  or  cold- 
storage  eggs  and  call  them  “  fresh.” 

Y'our  wife  has  a  sharp  tongue?  Nine  chances  in  ten  you  ground 
it  so  with  your  hard  and  stubborn  will. 

Don’t  forget  to  tell  the  hired  man  that  “Labor  Day”  is  his  this 
year,  quite  as  much  as  any  other  holiday. 

We  expect  to  do  the  world  more  good  talking  Crimson  clover 
than  we  could  with  the  same  space  in  “  politics.” 

All  through  the  year,  in  the  English  market,  first-class  mutton 
has  led  beef  in  price,  in  spite  of  the  vast  amount  of  frozen  mutton 
sent  from  Australia  and  South  America. 

Believe  in  cooperation,  do  you  ?  Want  to  help  your  brother 
farmers  ?  Let’s  give  you  a  practical  test.  Will  you  agree  to  eat 
25  pounds  more  cheese  than  you  did  last  year  in  your  family,  in 
order  to  give  the  cheese  dairymen  a  better  business  ? 

An  English  dairyman  had  a  cow  with  a  broken  leg.  A  veteri¬ 
narian  cut  the  leg  off  and  rigged  up  a  wooden  leg  for  the  cow  to 
stand  on  while  it  was  fattened  for  beef.  A  showman  bought  the 
poor  thing,  and  drove  it  around  for  exhibition.  He  was  fined  $25 
for  cruelty  to  animals.  Served  him  right  ! 
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“SIR,  GIVE  ME  YOUR  ANALYSIS !” 

WHAT  DOES  “  POTASH  S”  MEAN  ? 

A  Fertilizer  Analysis  Analyzed. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  particularly  in 
Primer  Science.  I  notice  that  in  the  table  of  analyses  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  elements  used  in  the  manufacture  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
you  give  sulphate  of  potash  as  containing  50  per  cent  of  pure  pot¬ 
ash,  and  also  that  muriate  of  potash  is  rated  as  containing  50  per 
cent  of  potash.  I  also  have  a  circular  or  statement  prepared  for 
distribution  at  farmers’  institutes,  by  Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemist  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  in  which  .a 
different  rating  is  given  each  of  those  substances.  Muriate  of 
potash  is  given  as  containing 51 .50  per  cent  of  potash,  and  sulphate 
of  potash,  33.40  per  cent.  This  confuses  me,  for  I  am  disposed  to 
consider  both  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  the  experiment  station  as  reliable 
instructors  in  farm  science.  Although  I  am  an  old  man,  I  have 
but  recently  given  much  thought  to  the  composition  of  fertilizers, 
and  to  the  variations  in  their  combinations  to  fit  them  for  the 
needs  of  different  crops.  When  asked  by  a  dealer  to  give  him  my 
custom.  I  say,  “  Sir,  give  me  your  analysis!"  Well,  sometimes  I 
get  it,  but  oftener  I  am  told  it  will  be  upon  the  bags  ;  or  that  his 
is  as  good  as  Bradley’s  or  any  other  man’s  make,  etc.  We  will 
suppose  that  he  produces  his  analysis;  let  it  be  as  follows  : 

Nitrogen  equivalent  to  ammonia .  2  to  3 

Phosphoric  acid,  available .  5 y2  to  7 

Phosphoric  acid,  insoluble .  1  to  2 

Potash  S .  8  to  10 

I  ask  him  how  much  nitrogen  the  ammonia  is  equivalent  to,  and 
he  says  that  one  is  just  the  same  as  the  other.  I  think  that  I 
know  better,  but  then  it  isn’t  polite  to  dispute  him,  and  in  my 
mind  I  rate  it  at  about  14  to  17  cents  ;  that  is,  when  nitrogen  is 
worth  17  cents  per  pound,  ammonia  is  worth  14  according  to  the 
teachings  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Of  the  phosphoric  acid,  how  much  is 
soluble  and  how  much  reverted  ?  But  I  let  that  go  as  both  have 
good  value.  Next  comes  the  stumper  (“Potash  S,”  8  tolO  percent). 
What  does  it  mean?  Sulphate  of  potash,  50  per  cent  of  which  is 
pure  potash,  worth  five  cents?  Or  does  it  mean  pure  potash 
derived  from  sulphate  of  potash  ?  My  agent  says  that  it  means 
pure  potash,  but  evidently  he  doesn’t  know;  but  you  see  it  makes 
a  wide  difference  which  way  you  figure  it,  as  to  its  cost  and  value. 
The  above  is  not  a  supposed  case,  and  the  agent  is  a  reputable 
man,  having  faith  in  his  goods.  But  I  must  buy  on  my  own 
judgment  and  knowledge  of  value,  which  I  could  readily  ascer¬ 
tain  if  my  analysis  was  a  little  clearer.  Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  tell  us 
what  Potash  S  8  to  10  per  cent,  figures  out  ?  I  say  us,  for  I  find 
that  most  of  my  farmer  friends  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  my- 
sdf.  Can’t  the  agricultural  press  influence  legislation  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  fertilizer  men  shall  give  us  an  analysis  that  won't  be 
a  riddle  hard  to  solve  ?  r.  t.  w. 

St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Such  letters  are  very  helpful,  because 
they  indicate  just  the  points  that  farmers  wish  to  know 
about.  We  answer  at  once  to  help  those  who  have 
not  already  bought  their  fertilizers.  Chemically  pure 
muriate  of  potash  contains,  by  weight,  (33%  per  cent 
of  actual  potash,  while  the  perfectly  puresulphate  con¬ 
tains  54  per  cent  of  potash.  As  we  have  pointed  out, 
these  substances  are  never  sold  in  an  absolutely  pure 
form.  As  dug  from  the  mine,  they  contain  more  or  less 
impurities,  and,  of  course,  there  is  quite  a  little  water 
to  make  weight.  As  ordinarily  sold,  what  is  called 
“  high-grade  sulphate  ”  contains  over  'JO  per  cent  of 
pure  sulphate,  which  will  mean  about  50  per  cent  of 
actual  potash.  The  commercial  muriate  contains  about 
80  per  cent  of  pure  muriate,  or  about  50  per  cent  of 
actual  potash.  It  is  safe  to  consider  that  average 
“  high-grade  sulphate’  and  “  muriate ”  as  commonly 
sold,  contain  about  50  per  cent  of  actual  potash — 
though  we  would  uever  buy  them  separately  without 
a  guarantee  to  that  effect.  Of  late  years,  a  substance 


called  “  double  sulphate  ”  or  “  double  manure  salt” 
has  been  sold,  and  its  name  often  confuses  farmers. 
This  substance  is  a  mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  potash 
and  magnesia,  and  contains  on  the  average,  about  26 
per  cent  of  actual  potash. 

You  are  all  right  on  the  “  ammonia”  and  nitrogen 
equivalents.  In  the  last  number  of  “  Primer  Science,” 
you  will  tinri  more  rules  for  testing  the  value  of  the  ni- 
ti-ogen.  You  have  the  right  idea  about  the  phosphoric 
acid.  The  potash  problem  may  well  puzzle  a  farmer. 
The  only  safe  way  to  buy,  is  to  compel  the  agent  or  man¬ 
ufacturer  to  guarantee  the  amount  of  actual  potash  by  it¬ 
self,  and  make  his  statement  as  to  whether  it  is  derived 
from  sulphate  or  muriate,  in  a  separate  line.  The  form 
given  last  week  is  very  satisfactory  in  this  respect. 
In  the  analysis  you  give,  “Potash  S  8  to  10”  may  mean 
almost  anything.  The  agent  would  like  to  have  the 
farmer  believe  that  eight  per  cent  of  the  whole  weight 
is  actual  potash,  when  it  isn’t  so  at  all.  Putting  that 
“  S  ”  in  there,  would  give  them  a  chance  to  hedge  and 
say  “  eight  per  cent  of  the  whole  would  be  sulphate  if 
it  were  all  in  that  form.”  It  would  be  just  like  saying 
that  a  sandwich  contains  “  60  per  cent  flour  B.”  That 
B  would  mean  that  the  flour  is  in  the  form  of  bread, 
and  every  cook  would  know  that  not  half  the  weight 
of  the  bread  is  actual  flour. 

By  putting  that  “S”  in  there,  the  manufacturer 
might  use  that  “  double  sulphate,”  and  still  clear 
himself,  though  only  one-fourth  of  the  guarantee  would 
represent  actual  potash.  When  reputable  firms  state 
that  they  use  “  high-grade  sulphate,”  and  then  give 
their  percentage  as  *' potash  sulphate,”  it  is  safe  to 
divide  their  lowest  estimate  by  two,  as  the  amount  of 
actual  potash  guaranteed. 

In  our  own  practice,  we  would  never  buy  an  ounce 
of  fertilizer  until  the  manufacturer  guaranteed  the 
amount  of  actual  potash  it  contains — aside  from  any 
statement  about  ••  sulphates  ”  or  anything  else.  That 
is  the  only  safe  way  to  do.  and  we  urge  our  readers  to 
demand  just  such  a  guarantee,  no  matter  what  the 
agent  tries  to  tell  them.  Stand  firmly  on  the  principles 
laid  down  in  this  letter,  and  you  will  obtain  more  for 
your  money.  There  are  too  many  fertilizer  agents 
who  only  know  what  is  printed  in  their  catalogues. 
Like  the  one  here  mentioned,  they  will  tell  you  that 
“  ammonia  ”  and  “  nitrogen  ”  mean  the  same  thing,  or 
that  by  putting  that  “  S  ”  in  they  double  the  real 
amount  of  actual  potash  in  their  fertilizers.  You  know 
better  than  that  if  you  have  read  “  Primer  Science  ” 
with  any  care.  Your  plants  can't  live  on  the  letter 
“S”  in  place  of  potash,  though  these  puzzling  analyses 
have  led  farmers  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  a 
false  belief  that  they  were  obtaining  potash  for  their 
money. 

Fob  the  past  few  years,  a  ridiculous  “scientist”  in 
Boston  has  been  filling  some  of  the  agricultural 
papers  with  articles  claiming  that  soda  will  take  the 
place  of  potash  in  fertilizers.  About  all  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  proving,  is  the  carelessness  and  lack  of 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  average  agricultural  editor. 
Truly  scientific  men  have  again  and  again  exposed 
the  folly  of  this  man’s  claims,  yet  week  after  week 
papers  come  to  this  office  claiming  the  same  old  story. 
Now  we  have  a  new  “discovery”  to  feed  the  eloquence 
of  our  agricultural  editors.  This  time  it  is  “  Bread 
from  Stones,”  which  is  the  title  of  an  ingenious 


pamphlet  said  to  be  written  by  JuliusjHensel,  a  German 
chemist.  Briefly  stated,  Ilensel’s  argument  is  that 
our  soils  are  nothing  but  powdered  rock.  They  have 
been  exhausted  by  leaching  and  cropping.  Let  us 
restore  them  by  going  back  to  their  source,  and  grind¬ 
ing  granite  rocks  to  be  used  as  fertilizer  !  Incident¬ 
ally  he  says  that  Liebig  and  agricultural  chemists 
generally,  are  all  wrong,  and  that  our  modern  system 
of  fertilizing  has  done  more  harm  than  good.  The 
editor  of  that  great  (?)  agricultural  paper  the  Weekly 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  gave  this  new  “discovery”  a  great  pat 
on  the  back.  The  same  paper  prints  the  stuff  about 
substituting  soda  for  potash.  The  R.  N.-Y.  purposes 
to  stay  by  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in 
forms  ranging  from  clover  down  to  wood  ashes.  All 
it  will  pay  t'or  powdered  granite  is  the  market  price 
of  the  available  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  it  con¬ 
tains.  We  would  rather  have  a  load  of  good  powdered 
sand,  or  half  a  load  of  good  black  muck.  In  the 
articles  on  “soils”  just  begun  in  1’rimer  Science,  we 
shall  talk  more  about  this.  Just  now,  the  following 
note  from  a  well-known  American  chemist  satisfies  us  : 

X  do  not  regard  the  stone  meal  question  as  worthy  of  scientific 
study.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  very  finely  ground 
granite  rock  as  a  source  of  plant  food  materials,  but  its  use,  in 
my  opinion,  is  entirely  impracticable.  A  better  use  for  stone  is 
the  making  of  good  roads,  by  means  of  which  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation  of  farm  products,  grown  by  virtue  of  an  intelligent  and 
economical  use  of  readily  available  plant  food,  may  be  reduced. 

If  all  our  farmers  and  editors  would  subscribe  to  the 
truths  iu  this  last  paragraph,  the  world  would  really 
move.  We  trust  this  explanation  will  satisfy  those 
who  have  asked  for  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion  about 
“stone  meal.”  We  regard  it  as  a  pretty  theory  and 
that  is  all. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

On  the  woman’s  page,  will  be  found  the  advertisement  of  Myra 
V.  Norys.  This  lady  is  a  valued  contributor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  For 
many  months  she  has  been  a  “  shut  in.’’  Happily  she  is  now  get¬ 
ting  out  again  to  bespeak  a  share  of  her  old  readers’  patronage. 
She  deserves  it. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  visited  the  farm  of  Ed.  S.  Hill,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 
His  Cheshire  pigs  are  first-class,  and  his  seed  corn  is  giving  ex¬ 
cellent  satisfaction.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  good  man  to  deal  with.  He 
started  with  the  intention  of  breeding  only  “  the  best.”  He  has 
kept  this  plan  up,  too. 

The  most  important  part  of  a  building  is  the  roof.  If  the  roof 
leaks,  there’s  dampness  everywhere.  Better  attend  to  it  now, 
before  the  crops  are  housed,  and  damaged  by  the  water  that 
comes  through  the  old  roof.  The  Sykes  Iron  &  SteN  Roofing  Co., 
Niles,  O.,  will  put  you  in  the  way  of  avoiding  all  this  loss  and 
vexation. 

A  few  days’  delay  in  putting  in  a  crop  in  the  spring,  may  mean 
failure.  Oftentimes  you  can’t  avoid  this  delay  if  your  land  isn’t 
properly  underdrained.  The  loss  in  a  single  year  may  be  enough 
to  pay  for  the  work.  John  H.  Jackson,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  you  tile  of  any  kind.  There  are  none  better  and 
none  so  good  as  cheap.  Write  him. 

The  cheapest  thing  in  the  world  is  air.  Wind  is  air  in  motion 
Why  not  harness  this  free  power  to  a  Perkins  windmill,  and  do 
your  pumping,  grinding,  etc.,  cheaper  and  easier  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  firms  in  the  windmill  business,  and 
their  warrant  covers  everything.  Ask  Perkins  Windmill  Co.,  Race 
Street,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  for  catalogue. 

When  your  neighbors  are  reveling  in  strawberries  and  other 
fruits  this  summer,  and  you  are  going  hungry,  how  your  mouth 
will  water,  and  how  you’ll  wish  that  you’d  set  some  plants  before. 
Better  write  to-day  to  L.  J.  Farmer,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  and  see  what 
bargains  he  can  give  you  in  plants.  If  you  do  this,  and  buy  and 
care  for  the  plants,  you  can  do  the  reveling  yourself  next  year. 
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We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 


SnALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Largest  and  choicest  collections  in  America. 

I  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

-Prepare  your  lists  now,  and  send  for  estimates. 
Writ©  for  New  Catalogue,  beautifully  illustrated.  Fret. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

flOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  ft.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY  AC0. 


PEACH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES 


AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 


Crimson  Rambler  Rose-^^^y 


Eclipse  is  the  Winner. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
at  'Rochester,  January  23-24,  we  placed  the  “  ECLIPSE  ”  spray 
pumps  in  competition  with  several  of  the  largest  and  best  known 
makers  of  spray  pumps  in  the  world.  KhSU  I /PS— We  took  spot 
orders  ,for  over  40  pumps  with  promises  of  enough  immediate 
orders  to  run  the  total  sale  to  nearly  100  pumps,  other  makers  not 
receiving  a  single  order.  That  is  the  verdict  of  the  largest  and 
brightest  society  of  practical  orchardists  and  nurserymen  in  the 
United  States.  In  competition  merit  wins. 


SPRAY 

roy*r 


POTATO 

M  Bugs 


Killed  Fruit  Sprayed,  J 
'  Flowers  and  Garden  'r 

Watered  Easier  and 
Better  by  using  the  yi- 

DAVIS  SPRAYER,  * 

Cur  book  on  Fruit  Machinery,  J 
Sprayers.  Pumps,  Cider  Press,  4c 
Sent  Free.  Every  gardener  jf- 
and  fruit  grower  should  have  it.  ji. 

DAVIS-JOHNSON  CO.  jL 

45  Jackson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS.  + 

ahmhmhmmhmmmmmmmma 


\  STAHL’S 

A  Excelsior  Spraying^o&k ' 
llOutfits  kill  insects, 
(prevent  leaf  blight  ^ 
II and  wormy  fruit.  Insure 
Jft.  heavy  yield  of  all  Fruit 
w  and  Vegetable  crops. 

Send  6  ctt.  for  catalogue 
iand  full  treatise  on  sprayin 
■  Circulars /ree.  Address 


MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich 


"i'NUllYR’SSWMnsa  NOZZLE 

Nickeled:  can’t  clog;  ask  your  dealer.  Illustrated 
Circular  free.  H.  F.  NEUMKYER,  Macungie.  Pa. 


COLUMBIANA  PUMP  CO., 
48  It.  It.  St..  Columbiana.  Ohio. 


ONE-HORSE  DOUBLE  ROW 

ARIS-GREEN 

DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 
Address  J.  W.  SPANGLER,  York.  Pa. 


PEPPIER 


WILL  KILL  THE  PESTS. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN  CT. 

N.  Y.  CITY.  CHICAGO. 


Six  Row  V  ,  - 

For  Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vineyards, 

Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Horse 
Power  Sprayer  in  the  World. 

WARRANTED  THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Catalogue  free.  Address 

THOMAS  PEPPLER, 

P.O.Box  30.  H  iihtstown,  N.  J 


Leggett’s  Paris-Green 
or  Dry  Powder  Gun. 

For  Orchard,  Vineyard  or  Potato  Field. 
Distributes  Green.  Sulphur  or  any 
dry  powder.  Illustrated  Circular  on 
application. 

LEGGETT  <fe  BROTHER, 

No.  301  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SURE  DEATH  TO  CATERPILLARS 


Will  save  the  trees;  Is  needed  by  every  farmer.  Ap¬ 
proved  by  bruit  Growers  Sample  sent  by  mail  for 
5U  cents.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

ASBESTOS  TORCH  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 


l 


Here  is  another  question  for  discussion 
which  involves  family  affections  and 
duties  :  “  Should  a  sister  live  with,  her 

brother  after  he  marries?  If  not,  why?” 
Shall  we  agree  as  we  did  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  beau  question  ? 

* 

An  apartment  house  is  soon  to  be  built 
in  New  York  City  for  women  only.  It  is 
to  have  all  the  modern  improvements 
and  luxuries  that  comfortable  life  calls 
for,  and  the  rooms  may  be  secured  for 
moderate  i*ents.  The  woman  worker  in 
the  city  becomes  so  weary  of  the 
familiar  restriction,  “  Gentlemen  only,” 
in  her  search  for  a  place  to  lay  her  head, 
that  she  will  no  doubt  fly  to  this  haven 
which  has  among  other  rules  this  delight¬ 
ful  feature  :  “No  man  will  be  allowed 
in  the  house,  or  restaurants,  or  club 
rooms,  unless  introduced  or  chaperoned 
by  a  woman  tenant.”  For  we  must 
acknowledge  that  we  do  enjoy  “  tit  for 
tat.” 

* 

The  dialogue  contest  has  ended,  and 
the  successful  manuscripts  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  soon.  A  great  interest  was  shown 
by  our  readers,  and  the  manuscripts  re¬ 
ceived  were  far  in  excess  of  what  we  ex¬ 
pected.  A  hearty  appreciation  of  our 
suggestions,  however,  is  quite  to  our 
liking. 

* 

How  helpless  one  is  when  ill,  and  how 
intolerant  is  illness  to  a  person  who  lives 
an  active,  working  life.  If  we  could  bear 
in  mind  the  discomforts  of  sickness,  per¬ 
haps  we  would  awake  to  the  realization 
that  the  laws  of  health  are  God’s  laws, 
and  we  would  be  more  careful  and  wor¬ 
ship  Him  through  obedience.  We  cannot 
plead  ignorance  of  our  duty,  for  these 
laws  were  not  written  on  tables  of  stone, 
but  on  tables  of  flesh,  all  around  us.  On 
every  hand  we  can  read  what  are  the 
wages  of  overwoi’k  or  carelessness,  un¬ 
less  we  are  are  willfully  blind.  Take  care, 
in  these  house-cleaning  and  gardening 
days,  that  the  joy  of  living  which  seems 
to  till  one  in  the  springtime,  does  not 
spur  you  on  too  far. 


TRUE  HOSPITALITY. 

THE  GOOD  OLD-FASHIONED  WAYS  OF  EN¬ 
TERTAINING. 

u  rT'lIERE  isn’t  any  such  thing  as  hos- 
-1-  pitality  nowadays,”  says  my 
cynical  friend.  Isn’t  there  ?  Can  it  be 
that  the  good,  old-fashioned  Christian 
virtue  that  St.  Paul  enjoined  when  he 
said,  “Use  hospitality  one  to  another 
without  grudging,”  is  dead— gone  never 
to  return  ?  If  so,  we  ought  to  feel  very 
sad,  indeed,  for  something  very  precious 
is  gone  out  of  our  lives.  Put  no,  there 
is  something  of  the  essence  of  real  heart 
hospitality  —  the  kind  that  gives  of 
its  best,  and  looks  for  no  return — yet 
left ;  and  I  believe  that  we  shall  be  most 
likely  to  find  it  among  those  who  dwell 
“  near  to  Nature’s  heart,”  on  the  farms, 
and  in  the  modest  homes  of  workers.  In 
cities  and  towns,  there  is  much  that  goes 
by  the  name  of  hospitality,  and  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  occasions  that  call  people 
together.  High  teas,  receptions  and 
dinners  abound,  and  large  sums  of  money 
are  spent  for  the  gratification  of  the 
senses  ;  whether  these  redound  to  the 
good  of  giver  or  recipient,  is  doubtful. 
The  temptation  to  go  beyond  one’s  means 
is  great,  when  the  only  motive  which  the 
hosts  have  is  to  make  as  great  a  display 
as  possible,  and  pay  off  some  social  debts, 
feeling  thankful  when  their  entertain¬ 
ment  is  over. 

I  presume  that  in  the  olden  time,  when 
quiltings,  housewarmings,  bees  and  in¬ 
fairs  were  the  fashion,  a  certain  kind  of 
pride  was  felt  in  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 
the  excellence  of  the  pound  cake,  and 
the  clear  syrups  of  the  preserves  that 
were  offered  the  guest.  Perhaps  there 


would  be  some  heartburnings  if  one 
were  more  successful  or  more  provident 
than  others,  but  I  like  to  think  that  there 
was,  besides  all  this,  a  kindly  interest 
and  liking  for  each  other’s  companion¬ 
ship,  an  enjoyment  of  the  visit  that  knit 
together  the  hearts  of  host  and  guest, 
and  made  them  the  more  ready  after¬ 
ward,  when  times  of  sorrow  came,  to  give 
the  sympathy  and  help  that  would  be 
precious  to  the  mourner. 

Friendly  Interest  Is  Declining. 

In  the  business-like  affairs  of  to-day, 
wre  may  meet  the  same  people  time  after 
time,  note,  perhaps,  whether  they  were 
stylish  in  appearance  or  not,  may  remem¬ 
ber  some  remark,  witty  or  otherw  ise  ; 
but  we  do  not  know  them,  or  they  us,  in 
the  least,  and  as  for  expecting  sympathy, 
help,  or  even  remembrance  in  most 
cases,  that  would  be  a  vain  hope.  It  is 
quite  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  the  old- 
fashioned  tea-drinkings  and  visits,  and 
hint  at  gossip  and  mischief  making.  Per¬ 
haps  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this 
charge,  but  I  believe  that,  after  all,  it 
was  good-natured  interest  that  caused 
the  gossip  for  the  most  part  ;  for  the 
faithful,  lifelong  friendships  that  were 
made  then,  bear  witness  that  there  was 
not  much  venom  if  there  were  gossiping. 
One  may  be  entertaining,  and  need  never 
touch  on  personalities  ;  for  there  are  so 
many  subjects  that  may  be  talked  of, 
that  are  interesting  to  all,  whether  they 
be  wise  or  simple.  What  is  more  enjoy¬ 
able  than  achat  with  a  friend  who  comes 


A  DISAPPEARING 


A  DISAPPEARING  WOODBOX. 

HERE  the  kitchen  adjoins  a  porch , 
or  woodshed,  it  is  possible  to  do 
away  with  the  dirt  and  inconvenience  of 
a  woodbox  in  the  kitchen.  The  illus¬ 
trations  (Fig.  99)  show  one  fitted  to 
slide  in  an  opening  in  the  kitchen  wall 
near  the  stove.  When  shoved  back  flush 
with  the  wall,  the  woodbox  is  wholly  in 
the  shed  or  porch,  and  may  be  filled  in 
that  position.  When  wood  is  desired,  it 
is  pulled  into  the  kitchen,  the  needed 
wood  removed,  and  the  box  pressed  back 
into  place  again.  In  many  houses  al¬ 
ready  constructed,  this  device  may  readily 
be  constructed,  while  it  may  well  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  are  build¬ 
ing  new  houses,  where  wood  is  the  fuel 
that  will  be  used  in  the  kitchen  stove. 

A.  H.  D. 


CULTIVATING  WILD  FLOWERS. 

S  I  listen  to  the  wind  roaring  in  the 
tree  tops,  and  look  out  at  the  bare 
yard,  I  think  of  the  bright-faced  flowers 
which  will  soon  be  in  bloom  out  there — 
tulips,  daffodils,  crocuses,  etc.,  on  one 
side,  and  various  wild  flowers  on  the 
other.  Which  will  give  the  more  pleas¬ 
ure,  the  “boughten  ”  ones,  or  the  free¬ 
will  offerings  of  mother  Nature  ?  A 
crocus  is  bright  to  look  at,  but,  for  me, 
there  is  not  the  satisfaction  in  watching 
it  grow  that  there  is  in  studying  the 
downy  little  hepatica,  or  waxy  spring- 
beauty.  And  they  are  so  easy  to  get,  and 
easy  to  grow,  too  !  “  People  seldom  care 


WOODBOX.  Fig.  99. 


clad.  I  have  never  seen  any  other  colum¬ 
bine  that  can  surpass  our  native  ones  in 
brilliancy.  It  can  be  readily  grown  from 
seed,  or  a  small  plant,  carried  home  from 
a  springtime  walk,  will  be  a  constant 
pleasure.  The  earlier  flowers  I  have 
mentioned,  are  best  transplanted  soon 
after  blossoming  time.  The  Erythro- 
niums  die  down  so  quickly  after  bloom¬ 
ing,  and  what  a  hunt  we  have  to  find  the 
bulb!  Downward  we  follow  the  slender 
white  stalk,  and  as  we  are  about  giving 
up,  we  find  it  snugly  wrapped  up  in  its 
brown  apron.  There  is  a  constant  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  cultivation  of  wild  flowers. 
Try  it  and  see  !  linda  wilton  mcneil. 


HIS  FIRST  EXAMINATION. 

UR  venerable  doctor  always  has 
some  interesting  reminiscence  to 
relate.  Recently,  we  happened  to  be 
discussing  the  question  whether  certifi¬ 
cates  should  be  accepted,  at  colleges,  in 
lieu  of  examinations.  “  When  I  think  of 
the  first  examination  I  passed,”  said  he, 
“I  am  quite  in  favor  of  examinations. 
I  was  five  years  old  when  my  father 
took  me  to  a  boarding  school.  The  prin¬ 
cipal,  or  gentleman  in  charge,  said  to  my 
father,  ‘  Why,  your  little  man  is  too 
young ;  too  small  ;  he  certainly  cannot 
do  anything  here.’  Then,  turning  to  me, 
he  said,  ‘  What  can  you  do  my  little 
man  ?  Can  you  read  ?’  ‘Yes,  sir.’  ‘Can 
you  write  ?’  ‘Yes,  sir.’  ‘What  can  you 
write  ?  Tell  me  what  you  can  write.’ 
With  great  gusto  I  began  repeating  : 
Make  two  parts  of  a  cross,  and  a  circle  complete, 
Let  two  semicircles  on  a  perpendicular  meet, 

Then  add  a  triangle  which  stands  on  two  feet, 
Two  semicircles,  and  a  circle  complete. 

The  teacher  stood  and  looked  at  me  with 
an  incredulous,  puzzled  expression  on 
his  face  ;  then  handing  me  a  pencil  and 
piece  of  paper,  told  me  to  write  it 
down,  that  he  scarcely  understood  me. 
I  took  the  pencil  and  paper  and  wrote — 
TOBACCO.  That  was  my  first  examina¬ 
tion,  and  the  teacher  said  to  my  father, 

‘  1  think  your  little  man  will  do.’  ” 

MRS.  w.  A.  K. 


to  partake  of  “  pot  luck  ”  and  exchange 
views  of  matters  and  things  ? 

As  for  the  food  we  give,  of  course,  it  is 
pleasant  to  give  good  things,  and  give 
without  grudging  ;  but  we  may  be  hos¬ 
pitable  without  great  store  of  “  loaves 
and  fishes.”  It  is  easy  to  give  the  best 
of  ourselves  to  the  guest  we  love  or  to 
the  one  who  needs  our  best. 

With  Simplicity  and  Sincerity. 

A  minister’s  wife,  a  woman  of  culture, 
who  had  traveled  much  and  mingled 
always  with  good  society,  told  me  that 
a  supper  of  which  she  once  partook  when 
she  and  her  husband  were  making  paro¬ 
chial  visits  among  the  hills  of  New  York, 
was  the  most  enjoyable,  helpful  and  best 
remembered  of  any  in  her  life.  They  had 
noticed  in  the  congregation  an  old  lady, 
a  transient  attendant  only,  and  one  day 
they  found  her  home,  a  little  shanty  on 
the  hillside.  She  welcomed  them,  and 
said,  “  I  am  just  taking  my  supper.  Do 
come  in  ;  it  will  be  such  a  treat  for  me 
to  have  company.”  She  was  evidently 
so  sincere  that  they  complied.  The  sup¬ 
per  consisted  of  boiled  sweet  apples  and 
bread  and  milk,  nothing  more.  But  she 
made  no  apologies,  and  seemed  so  glad 
to  have  them  there,  and  so  thankful  that 
she  had  the  apples  ;  for  they,  it  seemed, 
were  an  unusual  treat.  My  friend  said, 
“I  never  ate  anything  that  tasted  so 
good  as  they  did.”  “It  was  not  the 
apples,”  said  the  minister  ;  “it  was  the 
hospitality.”  mary  mann. 


Frances  E.  Willard  :  “I  hold  that 
the  more  interests  women  and  men  can 
have  in  common,  in  thought,  word  and 
deed,  the  happier  will  it  be  for  the  home.” 


for  what  is  directly  under  their  noses,” 
my  grandmother  used  to  say  ;  and  that, 
perhaps,  is  the  reason  our  own  pretty  na¬ 
tive  plants  are  ignored,  while  we  spend 
time  and  money  on  foreign  ones  which 
are  very  likely  to  disappoint  us.  Per¬ 
haps,  if  it  were  generally  known  with 
what  ease  the  choicest  beauties  of  our 
woods  may  be  grown  at  our  doors,  more 
of  them  would  be  seen. 

Out  under  the  maples  along  the  drive, 
my  hepaticas  and  Erythroniums  —  or 
Adder’s  tongues — are  quite  at  home ; 
while  at  the  root  of  yonder  evergreen, 
will  soon  appear  a  wealth  of  pink  and 
white  spring- beauties.  Off  in  that  far 
corner  under  the  tangle  of  the  sweet- 
brier  bush,  are  the  plicate  gray-green 
leaves  of  the  lowly  putty-root,  which 
along  in  June,  will  send  up  its  spike  of 
queer  little  brownish  flowers.  It  is  the 
most  accommodating  of  orchids,  and  is 
quite  as  well  content  there  as  in  the 
shade  of  the  woods. 

Out  in  that  clear  space  where  the  after¬ 
noon  sun  can  reach  it,  is  a  big  bunch  of 
wild  columbine,  which  is  dear  to  my 
heart.  How  its  scarlet  and  yellow  do 
glow  in  the  sunshine  !  Once  started,  it 
will  care  for  itself,  and  is  perfectly  iron¬ 


UNWISE  SELF-SACRIFICE. 

ANY  thanks  are  due  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  the  opportunity  it  gives  its 
women  folks  to  express  themselves  on 
subjects  of  interest  to  each  other.  Earn¬ 
est  words  are  being  written  for  better 
conditions  in  the  home;  and  we  are  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  suggestions,  and  the  plain 
speaking  of  those  who  have  a  helpful 
word  to  say.  Life  on  a  farm  is  often  a 
narrow  one  to  many  a  farmer’s  wife. 
With  a  small  income,  her  energies  are 
directed  to  make  that  little  go  a  long 
way.  And  it  generally  does,  for  she  is 
likely  to  be  a  better  economist  than  her 
husband — who  may  be  one  that  looks  at 
money  in  such  a  large  way  that  it  slips 
through  his  Ungers.  She  gets  in  the 
habit  of  doing  without,  that  the  children 
may  make  a  nice  appearance,  and  forgets 
that  the  mother  should  be  as  well  dressed 
as  they,  that  she  may  keep  their  respect 
and  her  own.  She  practices  the  small 
economies  in  the  most  unselfish  way,  till 
it  is  second  nature.  After  a  while,  all 
these  little  sacrifices  are  expected  of  her, 
and  taken  thanklessly.  Has  she  willing 
hands  and  feet  ?  Let  her  use  them  ! 
There  are  willing  shirkers  as  well  as  will¬ 
ing  workers.  But  the  blame  is  hers.  She 
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effaces  herself  too  much  in  her  mistaken 
devotion. 

I  am  glad  woman  is  awaking  to  the 
fact  that  she  has  an  individuality  of 
her  own  :  that  her  responsibilities  are 
broader  than  getting  and  saving,  and 
that  she  can  serve  her  dear  ones  best  by 
trying  to  make  the  very  best  of  herself. 

MATER. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6394.  Ladies’  Cape. 

This  stylish  cape  is  of  satin,  trimmed 
with  black  passementerie,  edged  with 
soft  feather  ruching.  A  full,  triple  box- 
plaited  ruching  of  black  chiffon,  sprin¬ 
kled  through  with  violets,  is  worn  around 
the  neck  outside  the  flaring  collar,  twin 
bunches  of  violets  decorating  each  front. 
The  standing  collar  may  be  omitted  in 
favor  of  the  ruching  of  chiffon  now  so 
fashionable.  Capes  in  this  style  may  be 
made  to  match  or  to  contrast  with  the 
costume.  The  cape  is  cut  in  five  sizes  : 
32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches,  bust  measure. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

The  Right  Education. — How  well 
shall  our  daughters  be  educated?  Just 
as  well  as  our  means  will  allow,  and  if 
they  do  not  make  the  most  of  it,  it  will 
not  be  our  fault.  Their  training  has 
been  defective,  if  in  any  way  it  makes 
them  unfit  for  every-day,  practical  life  ; 
if  their  literary  tastes  have  not  been 


6394— LADIES’  CAPE 

cultivated, and  their  enjoyments  doubled, 
then  the  opportunities  for  culture  have 
been  wasted  on  poor  material.  People 
often  speak  of  an  education  in  a  way 
which  implies  that  there  is  danger  of 
knowing  too  much.  We  should  be  afraid 
of  the  shallow,  not  the  thorough  educa¬ 
tion.  AUNT  RACHEL. 

The  Question  of  Wages. — “The  rights 
of  woman  to  employment  and  the  justice 
of  her  claim  to  the  same  pay  for  the 
same  work  as  men, cannot  be  questioned,” 
says  the  Chautauquan,  “if  she  can  de¬ 
monstrate  her  competency.  The  busi¬ 
ness  world  is  fast  coming  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  in  very  many  cases  a  man  is 
not  superior  to  a  woman  because  he  is 
a  man.  The  single  standard  of  ability 
is  coming  more  and  more  into  general 
use.  It  is  wellnigh  a  heartless  law  which 
causes  a  man,  with  a  family  dependent 
upon  him  for  support,  to  compete  with  a 
young  woman  whose  capability  is  quite 
as  good,  and  whose  wants  it  requires  less 
to  satisfy  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  natural 
developments  of  social  evolution  to  which 
society  must  gradually  adjust  itself.” 

When  We  are  Failures. — We  have 
heard  often  enough  the  pros  and  cons  of 
marriage  as  a  failure.  But  H.  II.  Boye- 
sen,  in  the  North  American  Review, 
paints  the  dismal  failure — the  failure  to 
marry:  “It  was  clearly  meant  that  all 
men,  as  well  as  all  women,  should  marry; 
and  those  who,  for  whatever  reason, 
miss  this  obvious  destiny  are,  from  na¬ 
ture’s  point  of  view,  failures.  It  is  not 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 

while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


a  question  of  personal  felicity  (which  in 
eight  cases  out  of  ten  may  be  more  than 
problematic),  but  of  race  responsibility. 
The  unmarried  man  is  a  skulker,  who, 
in  order  to  secure  his  own  ease,  dooms 
some  woman  who  has  a  rightful  claim 
upon  him,  to  celibacy  ;  and  in  so  doing 
he  defrauds  himself  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  mental  and  moral  development 
which  only  the  normal  experience  can 
provide.  He  deliberately  stunts  the 
stature  of  his  manhood,  impoverishes 
his  heart  and  brain,  and  chokes  up  all 
the  sweetest  potentialities  of  his  soul. 
To  himself  he  is  apt  to  appear  like  the 
wise  fox  that  detects  the  trap,  though 
it  be  ever  so  cunningly  baited  ;  that  re¬ 
fuses  to  surrender  his  liberty  for  the 
sake  of  an  appetizing  chicken  or  rabbit, 
which  may  after  all  be  a  decoy,  stuffed 
with  sawdust;  while,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  case  is  that  of  the  cowardly 
servant  in  the  parable,  who  for  fear  of 
losing  his  talent,  hid  it  in  a  napkin,  and 
in  the  end  was  deemed  unworthy  of  his 
stewardship.” 

Minute  Pudding. — I  wonder  if  I  have 
not  found  out  a  better  way  to  make  this 
quick  pudding,  than  many  know,  or  than 
the  old  way  by  using  milk.  I  was  always 
worried  about  its  scorching  before  it 
came  to  the  required  boiling  point.  I 
now  use  water — a  quart  for  a  small  pud¬ 
ding — with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  half 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  When  the 
water  begins  to  bubble,  I  stir  in  flour 
until  it  is  as  thick  as  mush.  For  sauce,  I 
use  sweetened  cream,  or  even  milk  if  the 
cream  is  not  to  be  had,  and  it  is  relished 
very  much  for  a  change  from  the  inevit¬ 
able  pie.  I  wonder  that  it  is  not  more 
often  made  ;  it  is  so  easily  and  quickly 
prepared. 

I  must  tell,  also,  of  a  sour  cream  sauce 
that  I  ate  not  long  since,  prepared  by  a 
young  housekeeper — her  first  attempt.  It 
was  simply  delicious.  1  told  her  so,  as 
I  believe  in  speaking  words  of  praise 
when  they  are  due,  and  leaving  the  oppo¬ 
site  unsaid.  To  a  cupful  of  thick,  sour 
cream  (if  too  thick  to  beat  well,  add  a 
little  milk),  add  a  cupful  of  sugar  ;  beat 
until  it  foams.  To  have  good  results, 
the  cream  must  be  cold,  and  kept  in  a 
cool  place  until  the  meal  is  ready. 

c.  R.  D. 

A  Good  Object  Lesson. — In  this  prac¬ 
tical  age,  an  illustration  of  the  workings 
of  truthfulness  will  often  help  a  child 
more  than  any  amount  of  exhortation 
concerning  the  theory  thereof,  says 
Frances  E.  Willard.  For  instance,  a 
father  in  that  level-headed  part  of  the 
United  States  known  as  “out  West” 
found  that  his  little  boy  was  falling  into 
the  habit  of  telling  what  was  not  true, 
so  he  said  to  him  at  the  lunch  table  : 
“Johnnie,  I  will  come  around  with  a 
horse  and  carriage  at  4  o’clock  and  take 
you  and  mamma  for  a  drive  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

The  boy  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
watched  for  his  father  at  the  gate,  but 
the  hours  passed  by  until  6-o’clock  dinner¬ 
time,  when  that  worthy  appeared  walk¬ 
ing  up  the  street  in  the  most  uncon¬ 
cerned  manner.  And  when  Johnnie,  full 
of  indignation  and  astonishment,  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  come  as  he  had 
promised,  the  father  said  :  “  Oh,  my 
boy,  I  just  took  it  into  my  head  that  I 
would  tell  you  a  lie  about  the  matter 
just  as  you  have  begun  telling  lies 
to  me.” 

The  boy  began  to  cry  with  mingled 
disappointment  and  shame  to  think  that 
his  father  would  do  a  thing  like  that, 
whereupon  the  father  took  the  little  fel¬ 
low  upon  his  knee  and  said  :  “  This  has 

all  been  done  to  show  you  what  mischief 
comes  from  telling  what  is  not  true.  It 
spoils  everybody’s  good  time.  If  you 
cannot  believe  what  1  say*  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  what  you  say,  and  nobody  can  be¬ 
lieve  what  anybody  says,  then  the  world 
cannot  go  on  at  all  ;  it  would  have  to 
stop,  as  the  old  eight-day  clock  did  the 
other  day,  making  us  all  late  to  dinner. 
It  is  only  because,  as  a  rule,  we  can  be¬ 
lieve  in  each  other’s  word,  that  we  are 
able  to  have  homes,  do  business  and  enjoy 
life.  Whoever  goes  straight  on  telling 
the  truth,  helps  more  by  that  than  he 
could  in  any  other  way  to  build  up  the 
world  into  a  beautiful  and  happy  place  ; 
and  every  time  anybody  tells  what  is  not 
true,  he  helps  to  weaken  everybody’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  everybody  else,  and  to  spoil 
the  good  time,  not  of  himself  alone,  but 
of  all  those  about  him.” 


PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

A  good-bye  kiss  is  a  little  thing. 

With  your  hand  on  the  door  to  go, 

But  it  takes  the  venom  out  of  the  sting 
Of  a  thoughtless  word  or  a  cruel  fling 
That  you  made  an  hour  ago.  — Anon. 

. . .  .N.  Y.  World  :  “  One  dyspeptic  stom¬ 
ach  can  sour  a  whole  family.” 
....George  Eliot:  “  No  evil  dooms  us 
hopelessly,  except  the  evil  we  love  and 
desire  to  continue  in,  and  make  no  effort 
to  escape  from.” 

. . .  .Polly  Pry  in  New  York  Recorder  : 
“  There  is  no  act  of  legislature  needed 
to  prevent  water  from  flowing  up  the 
mountainside.  It  has  never  shown  a 
disposition  for  that  uphill  work;  so  there 
should  be  no  law  against  a  woman  doing 
anything  she  can  do,  and  none  is  needed 
to  prevent  her  from  doing  what  she  can¬ 
not.” 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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Your  money 

back  if  you  want  it — Vacuum  Leather 
Oil.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe- 
store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ; 
book  “  How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather,” 
and  swob,  both  free;  use  enough  to  find 
out ;  if  you  don’t  like  it,  take  the  can 
back  and  get  the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


CHAMPION*" 

Cl  I)  Kit,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  Has 
a  corrugated  pan  over  ti rebox,  doubling 
boiling  oapacity ;  small  interchange 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  handled 
for  cleansing  and 
storing ;  and  a  per¬ 
fect  automatic 
regulator.  The 
Chain pion  is  as 
great  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the 
Gook  pan  as  the 
latter  was  over  t  he 
eld  l.on  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 


Catalogue 

Free. 


THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO., 

HUDSON,  Ohio,  MONTREAL,  Quebec. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraolio,  Knnckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc  Send  for  Catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.VVaterSt.,  SYRACUSE. 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG. CO  No  4  Main  St. 

Mt.  Qilead,  Ohio. 


A  HU  ft||  ||  A  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
U Aim IIIU  D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  I1L 


and  Farnham  w,  Y. 


Mention  this  pope* 


AGENTS  WANTED 


^Digestive 

organs  become  impaired  from  various  causes,  like 
delicate  machinery.  Don’t  tamper  with  dyspesla. 
Cure  it  and  cure  It  quick. 

Weart’s  Dyspepsia 
Compound 

Offers  an  Immediate  and  permanent  cure.  Price,  25 
and  50  cents  per  bottle,  postpaid. 

OUR  GUARANTEE  is  strictly  adhered  to.  Three 
bottles  or  thirty  days’  treatment,  costing  $1.60,  is 
guaranteed  to  cure  dyspepsia  In  any  form  or  money 
promptly  refunded.  Booklet  mailed  free. 

WEART  &  CO.,  1012  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bensalem,  N.  C.,  April  1, 1895. 
Messrs,  weart  &  CO. 

Gentlemen:  1  am  constrained  to  drop  you  a  few 
lines  to  herald  the  good  news  to  you,  that  your  Dys¬ 
pepsia  Compound  has  done  me  more  good  in  five  days 
than  all  the  medicine  I  ever  bought,  combined.  I 
would  not  give  one  bottle  of  it  if  I  could  not  get  an¬ 
other,  for  its  weight  In  gold.  This  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  but  I  know  wbat  it  has  done  for  me,  and  what  It 
has  been  worth  to  me.  With  best  wishes.  * 

S.  P.  Skawkll,  Postmaster,  Bensalem,  N.  C. 


MflNADPU  KING  OF  ALL 
mUNAnun  bicycles 


Four  Styles.  JB85  and  #100.  Send  for  Catalogue 


MONARCH  CYCLK  CO., 

Factory  and  Main  Office:  Lake  &  Halsted  Sts.,  Chicago 
Eastern  Branch:  97-99  Reade  St..  New  York. 

The  C.  F.  Guyon  Co.,  Ltd..  Managers. 


to  sell  our  machinein  the  locality  v\  here 
they  live.  We  furnish  the  work  amt 
show  you  how  to  get  a  SINGER 

S65.QOSewimi  Machine 
ABSOLUTELY"::;^ 

rnrr  you  can  live  at  home  ami 
rnttlimake  ten  times  ordinary 
wages.  .Ve  have  machines  rang¬ 
ing  in  price  from  $8.98  up.  We  are 
56*f«nnv§^'  the  only  Manufacturers  selling 
in  this  way.  We  ship  the  machines  on  30  days  trial 
without  one  cent  in  advance.  Don’tfail  towritetoday. 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

23  North  Halsted  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
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MONEY  MADE ! 

selling  Beveridge’s  Automatic  ~ 
Cooker.  Best  cooking  utensil.  Food  H 
can’t  bum.  No  odor.  Saves  labor  and  =3 
fuel.  Fits  any  kind  of  stove.  Agents  3 
wanted,  eitner  sex.  Good  Pay.  ~ 
One  agent  sold  1730  in  one  town,  ts 

- Write  for  terms. -  — 

W.K.HEVKKI  l)i:K,  Baltimore,  Md.  = 
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Rlnccnmino-  The  Children  will  bo  wild  over 
Diuaauilllllg  them!  Just  covered,  after  July, 
QLJ.  with  wee.  vellow  canaries.  Seed, 

uanary  Dims  &0.  Pkt.  Five  pink  gladiolus 

Bulbs,  10c.  Seamless  DRESS  SHIELDS,  8c.  per  pair. 
DAIRY  THERMOMETER,  guaranteed,  15c.  All 
postpaid.  MYRA  V.  NORYS, Cranford,  N.  J. 


TRUCK  FARMS. 

Long  Island  Truck  Farms,  five  and  ten  acres  each, 
from  $150  to  $3,000.  Adapted  to  Wheat,  Corn,  Oats, 
Potatoes.  Fruit,  Poultry  and  Truck.  The  best  climate 
In  the  United  States.  Within  06  miles  of  a  population 
of  3,500,000  people.  The  best  future  and  present  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  United  States.  Send  stamp  for  free 
circular.  G.  S.  HAGERMAN,  Rocky  Point,  Suffolk 
County,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


W.  B.  Piai*.  Sec' it. 


but  sell  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  wholesale  prices. 
Ship  anywhere  for  examina¬ 
tion  before  sale  Everything 
warranted.  J.OO  styles  of 
Carriages,  00  styles  of 
Harne88,Saddles.Fly  Nets, 
etc.  Send  4c.  in  stamps,  post¬ 
age  on  112  page  catalogue 
Elkhart  Carriage  and 
Harness  Mfg  Co.,  Elkhart,  ind. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 

and  litcyclea,  at  Factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per 
cent  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  It  shows 
all  the  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices.  It  has  200 
pages  and  Is  tne  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  Issued. 
Bend  for  It.  It’*  free.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  ?  Z 

with  “  DiSSTON  ”  on  it.  It  will  hold 
the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  with¬ 
out  filing  than  other  saws,  thereby 
saving  in  labor  and  cost  of  files.  They 
are  made  of  the  best  quality  crucible 
cast  steel,  and  are  Fully  Warranted. 


t3T  FOB  8 ALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Send  for  Hand  Book,  mailed  free 


.  HENRY  DiSSTON 


&  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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•■PEDIGREE  OR  INFLUENCE." 

The  other  morning  before  I  got  the  fire  well 
started,  one  of  the  neighbors  caine  in  a  great 
hurry  to  say  that  a  little  baby  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  and  left  on  the  sidewalk.  My  wile  is  greatly 
interested  in  a  society  that  makes  a  business  of 
caring  for  such  poor  little  outcasts,  and  locating 
them  in  good  homes — so  that  they  shall  not  grow 
up  In  the  poorhouse.  She  wasn’t  long  in  getting 
around  to  the  pooiunaster’s,  where  that  baby  was, 
and  just  as  I  left  home,  back  she  came  carrying  a 
little  bundle  wrapped  in  an  old  shawl.  When  I 
got  home  at  night,  there  was  the  little  thing  curled 
up  in  a  big  basket  before  the  fire,  with  some  of  our 
own  baby's  clothes  on.  What  a  poor  little  skinny 
thing  it  was  !  All  bones  and  wrinkles— with  little 
bird-claw  hands.  Its  clothes  were  coarse  and 
roughly  made.  Some  heartless  scoundrel  had 
just  dropped  it  on  the  sidewalk,  and  left  it.  Two 
little  notes  written  on  coarse,  brown  paper  were 
pinned  to  the  clothing— one  apparently  from  its 
mother  saying  that  she  could  not  care  for  it  any 
longer,  and  the  other  telling  the  finder  to  give  it 
oat-meal  water  and  milk  if  it  cried.  That  was 
all.  All  trace  of  the  identity  of  this  little  life 
wiped  out  in  a  night. 

* 

That  was  a  curious  thought,  and  it  brought  up 
a  train  of  others  as  I  sat  holding  our  own  little 
girl  by  the  side  of  that  poor  waif.  What  a  con¬ 
trast  between  those  two  children  !  One  bright, 
clean,  healthy  and  fat,  and  the  other  weak,  skinny 
and  poor,  clothed  in  filthy  rags  and  feeble  from 
neglect.  One  baby  measured  in  her  future  devel¬ 
opment  just  about  all  the  hope  and  ambition  of 
her  parents.  That  little  life  meant  so  much  more 
to  work  and  plan  for,  so  much  more  to  be  thought¬ 
ful  and  earnest  about,  so  that  when  she  came  up 
to  womanhood,  you  could  feel  that  most  of  your 
mistakes  and  failures  were  to  die  with  you  in¬ 
stead  of  being  grafted  on  her.  The  other,  a  poor 
foundling— homeless,  its  very  name  and  pedigree 
wiped  out— destined  to  go  through  life  with  a  cloud 
of  disgrace  hanging  over  it.  Nobody  cared  for 
it !  Nobody  loved  it  !  If  it  were  to  die,  who 
would  grieve  for  it,  or  tenderly  cherish  its  mem¬ 
ory  for  years  ?  There  they  were,  side  by  Bide,  two 
little  atoms  of  humanity  with  life  all  before 
them.  One  blessed  with  love  and  hope,  and  the 
other  cursed  with  dishonor  and  disgrace.  What 
a  contrast  !  One  might  say  at  first  thought  that 
the  great  social  gulf  between  them,  could  never 
be  filled,  and  that  the  poor,  abandoned  waif  could 
never  hope  to  fight  its  way  out  of  the  lower  class 
of  society. 

* 

But  is  that  true?  The  history  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  American  men  and  women  will 
give  it  the  lie  direct.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  pedi¬ 
gree,  I  admit.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  pedi¬ 
grees  of  those  two  babies.  It  wouldn’t  be  modest 
in  me  to  discuss  the  good  qualities  of  the  home 
baby’s  parents.  We  have  no  respect  for  man  or 
woman  who  will  throw  away  his  own  child,  so 
we  will  not  discuss  the  little  waif’s  parents.  My 
belief  is  that  if  that  little  neglected  atom  of 
humanity  can  be  brought  up  in  a  good  Christian 
home,  and  made  to  feel  that  those  about  him  love 
him,  and  take  interest  in  his  future,  he  can  make 
his  mark  in  the  world.  Give  him  strength  of 
body  and  mind  to  resist  disease  and  evil.  Give 
him  hope,  faith  and  courage,  and  let  him  realize 
that  some  one  is  right  back  of  him— wishing  him 
well,  and  he  will  grow  up  to  manhood,  ready  to 
face  the  world  and  prove  anew  the  old  truth  that 

“  Lowliness  is  young  amoition’s  ladder  1  ” 

You  can  tell  me  all  you  want  to  about  “inherited 
traits  and  taints”— you  give  that  little  foundling 
the  right  influences  in  his  early  days,  and  build 
up  and  strengthen  the  good  in  him,  and  he’ll  make 
a  good  man  in  spite  of  his  present  disgrace.  Or 
to  reverse  the  picture,  take  our  own  little 
baby  and  let  her  have  her  own  way  without  check, 
and  the  chances  are  that  she  will  turn  out  a  bad 
woman  in  spite  of  all  our  love  and  care,  and  in 
spite  of  her  great  pedigree  that  I  am  too  modest 
to  picture  fully  !  My  advice  to  you  is  not  to  brag 
much  about  your  baby’s  pedigree,  but  to  see  that 
its  home  influences  are  what  they  should  be  ! 

* 

Well,  now,  I  had  no  idea  of  running  off  into 
such  a  sermon  when  I  started.  I  started  out  to 
talk  business.  What!  Talk  business  in  connection 
with  those  babies  ?  Certainly !  It’s  business  that 
keeps  the  world  on  the  move,  and  holds  families 
together.  It  costs  money  to  feed  babies.  When  a 
newspaper  man  undertakes  to  keep  little  side¬ 
walk  foundlings  out  of  the  poorhouse,  and  starts 
out  to  prove  that  human  life  isn’t  all  determined 
by  pedigree — why  we’ve  got  to  do  more  business 
get  more  subscribers,  publish  a  little  better  paper, 
and  so  on!  That’s  as  plain  as  a  mud  fence. 
Therefore  we  don’t  hesitate  to  make  a  practical 
application  of  our  theory  of  human  life. 

Some  people  write  in  that  they  would  like  very 

much  to  send  us  a  few  subscriptions,  but - 

“  I  guess  I’m  not  much  of  an  agent.”  “I  haven’t 
got  the  gift  of  gab.”  “Somehow  I  don’t  seem  to 
know  how,”  etc.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  might  just 
as  well  say  that,  because  that  little  foundling’s 
parents  are  knaves  and  heartless  wretches,  it’s 
no. use  to  try  to  raise  him — better  throw  him  into 
a  tub  of  water  and  done  with  it!  No,  we  purpose 
to  let  influence  and  well-directed  effort  beat  bad 
pedigree.  You  say  that  you  are  not  a  born  agent! 
How  do  you  know  that,  when  you  haven’t  really 
tried?  Life  must  have  a  dismal  aspect  to  you  if 


you  really  sit  down  and  admit  that  you  can't 
muster  at  least  a  part  of  the  courage  and  per¬ 
sistence  of  those  who  are  going  to  walk  off  with 
pianos  and  buggies  on  May  1,  as  a  result  of  their 
subscription  work.  They  were  not  “  born  agents  ” 
by  any  means.  They  just  forced  themselves  to 
keep  at  it.  Now  we  have  used  strong  language 
at  you  this  week,  and  we  want  it  to  sink  into  your 
minds,  and  hooked  on  to  our  idea.  That  idea  is  that 
May  1  ends  the  premium  contest.  Come  in  on  the 
home  stretch  with  a  good  club ,  and  one  of  the 
premiums  will  be  yours.  Forward  ! 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  first  Norfolk  asparagus  came  in  early  in 
the  week. 

The  first  Florida  Wax  beans  sold  for  $3.50  to  $4 
per  crate. 

Chicago  wheat  prices  have  advanced,  and  the 
market  is  active. 

Bermuda  potatoes  and  onions  were  pretty 
closely  cleaned  up  this  week. 

Asparagus  shipments  from  New  Jersey  will 
probably  begin  during  the  week. 

A  very  few  of  the  best  Florida  tomatoes  have 
sold  for  $6  and  upward  per  carrier. 

While  prices  of  dressed  meats  are  high,  those  of 
eggs  are  low,  and  these  will  be  much  more  largely 
used. 

Importations  of  prunes  are  more  than  double 
those  of  one  year  ago.  What’s  the  matter  with 
California  ? 

The  export  trade  in  cattle  and  dressed  beef  is 
very  light.  There  are  two  causes  for  this:  prices 
are  higher  here,  rendering  it  less  profitable,  and 
the  sources  of  supply  for  the  European  countries 
are  being  extended. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


£Ui£ccUancou£ 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  Nkw-Yohkkk. 


Better  Crops 

result  from  use  of  fertilizers  rich  in  potash.  Most  fertilizers  sold 

do  not  contain 

Sufficient  Potash 

to  insure  the  best  results.  The  results  of  the  latest  investigations 
of  the  use  and  abuse  of  potash  are  told  in  our  books. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


DARLING’S  r»E  FERTILIZERS 

PURE  FINE  BONE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS. 

Complete  for  all  Crops  ;  quick  in  action,  lasting  in  the  soil.  Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Prices,  and  see  what  we  offer  for  1895. 

L.  B.  DARLING  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


More  Oats  and  Straw,  More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Corn  and  Stalk,  More  Vegetables, 

More  Luscious  Fruit,  More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


Made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  scientifically-made 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitrate 
Soda— Sulphate  Potash— Muriate  Potash— Sulphate  Ammonia— Ilried  Flesh— Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid— always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


apwi!  fmmmmg 

^ Successful  farmers  use  13 


B  Bowker’s 

B  Fertilizers, 

SI  -  Because  they  are  made  rich,— 
concentrated,  and  powerful.  They— * 
are  soluble,  active,  and  sure.— * 
—  They  contain  just  the  materials—^ 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be— * 
necessary  to  make  crops  grow  to— ^ 
healthy,  profitable  maturity.  — g 

For  sale  by  agents.  — ^ 

Agents  wanted  where  we  have  none.— « 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  — ^ 

Jt^nnu/i/rp  fertilizer  co.,  ^ 
DUnlxLlI  New  York  &  Boston. 

^bmwhhuhhunmmmi? 


FERTILIZERS 

■  HUBBARD  &  CO-  10  Id 


—Special  brands  for  all 
crops.  Dealers  and  con¬ 
sumers  address 
10  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THERE’S  NO  DIRT  IN  OURS ! 

The  following  are  the  guaranteed  analyses  of 
Albert’s  Highly  Concentrated  Manures: 


Brand. 

Nitrogen 
Per  cent. 

Arailalbe 
Ph.Acid. 
Per  cent. 

Potash. 
Per  cent. 

Horticultural .  . . 

12.00 

13.00 

21.00 

Garden . 

12.00 

14  00 

20  00 

Special  Garden. 

13.25 

11.50 

26.00 

Vineyard . 

13.00 

11.00 

28.00 

Fruit  Tree . 

6.00 

18.00 

36  00 

Compare  with  the  analysis  of  the  brand  you  are 
now  using.  Prices  and  booklet  on  request. 

ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &,  CO. 

88  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


DIAMOND 

D 


ASHES 


OUK  UN LEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES  are  the 
best  in  the  world.  Prof.  Robinson,  Florida  State 
Chemist,  in  the  Florida  Bulletin,  July,  1890.  gave  this 
brand  first  place  over  all  other  wood  ashes  on  the 
market.  For  analysis  and  prices  address 


The  C.  E.  DePUY  COMPANY, 


STOCKBRIDGE,  MICH. 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 


ASHES 


at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row.  Boston.  Mass 


DAYTONO^  ,J  IN  USE. 

Largest  Rake  Factory 


in  the  World. 

If  you  see  our  name  or  the  Tiger’s 
Head  on  an  implement 

YOU  KNOW  ITS  GOOD. 

We  want  you  to  know  all  about 

THE  FAMOUS  TIGER  LINE 
OF  IMPLEMENTS. 

Cut  this  out  and  mail  to  us  when 
you  write  for  catalogue  describing 
our  Rakes,  Harrows,  Tedders, 
Loaders,  Side  Delivery  Rakes, 
Mowers,  Drills,  Corn  and  Bean 
Planters,  Transplanters  and  the 
rest.  DO  IT  NOW,  F  7 


Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


ODORLESS  GUANO 
MINERAL  UUHHU 


delivered  at  your 
nearest  station,  for 
#>20.00  per  ton. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  foi 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO. 
No.  9  Merchants  Row.  Boston.  Mass 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Kail  Fence. 

Alio  manufacture™  of  Iron  Creating,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Engine.,  Buckeye  Force  Pump., 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 
for  lUuHtrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 


MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINGFIELD.  O- 


0C  A..  C  ft  for  MACHINES  to  weave  your 

03  10  OOiwU  fence  at  18  to  2oe.  per  rod. 
Weaves  100  rods  per  day.  Strongest  indorsements- 
Send  for  illustiated  pamphlet,  giving  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  fence  building.  Unparalleled  chance  for 
agents  to  sell  fence  and  machines.  Mention  this  paper. 

STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

2  Main  Street,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


If  It  were,  we  would  win  it  just  as  we  do  now, 
for  we  stand  ready  to  guarantee  our  fence  to 
be  the  strongest  of  all  wire  fences  made. 
We  do  not  ask  you  to  take  anybody’s  figures 
or  tables  of  tensile  strength,  but  will  make  a 
bona  fide  test  of  the  real  article.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  fence  must  be  “vigilant,” 

|  “active”  and  “brave,”  there  is  no  use  looking 
further  than  the  Page.  It’s  the  oniy  live 
fence.  “Dead”  soft  wire  fences  are  exempt. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., Adrian, Mich- 


KEYSTONE  5!E8S»" IRE 

For  farm  purposes.  Have  you  seen  it  ?  Before 
purchasing,  be  sure  to  send  for  our  1895  catalogue 
It  wil  interest  you 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Go., 

No.  49  Locust  Street,  TREMONT.  ILL. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE: 

Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence:  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts  and  Steel  Rails ;  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards:  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  *  i  HighSt.,DeKalb,Ill. 


NEW  ANGLE  STEEL  POST 

PLAIN  WIRE  FENCE. 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  #S1  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 


HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO..  HOMER,  MICH. 


MACHINES 

SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO.  Martinsville  .0. 


Crop  and  Market  Notes — Continued. 

The  receipts  of  eggs  Easter  week  were  about 
101,207  cases  ;  last  year,  132,116,  with  the  season 
three  weeks  earlier  than  this  year. 

The  Army  worm  is  reported  to  have  appeared  in 
immense  numbers  in  certain  parts  of  Kentucky. 
They  are  very  destructive  to  everything  green  in 
their  way. 

Coffee  exports  from  Mexico  are  increasing,  lat¬ 
est  returns  showing  that  they  have  more  than 
doubled.  The  growing  of  the  plant  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  rapidly. 

Canning  factories  show  a  disposition  to  curtail 
operations  this  year,  on  account  of  low  prices  of 
canned  goods.  It’s  a  poor  time  for  beginners  to 
start  in  the  business. 

Leather  prices  have  .advanced  about  15  percent, 
due,  it  is  reported,  to  a  scarcity  of  hides.  Other 
reports  say  that  a  hide  trust  has  been  formed 
which  has  been  boosting  prices. 

More  than  7,000,000  pounds  of  chicory  were  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country  during  the  eight  months 
ending  with  February— an  increase  of  2,000,000 
pounds  over  the  same  period  one  year  ago. 

The  planting  of  sugar  beets  in  Germany  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  about  six  weeks  late  this  year.  It  is 
said  that  in  some  localities,  less  will  be  planted 
than  usual,  and  in  others,  more— on  the  average 
about  the  same. 


Roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  76  @1  00 

Western,  per  pair . 65  @  90 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  37 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair .  60  @  90 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus.  Colossal,  per  doz  bunches  .  . 5  5Q@6  00 

Extra,  per  doz.  bunches . .  4  00® 5  00 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches . 2  60@3  50 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches . 2  00®  — 

Beets,  Be'tuuda.per  crate . 2  U0@2  50 

Florida,  per  crate  . . . . . . 2  00@3  00 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  8®  16 

Cabbage.  Imported,  per  100  .  8  00®lO  00 

Florida,  new,  per  bbl . 4  50®5  50 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  00®  — 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  00@2  50 

Celery  Southern,  per  doz  roots .  50®1  60 

Cucumbers.  Boston  hothouse,  per  doz . 1  25®1  60 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  perorate . 2  50® 3  50 

California,  per  case .  — @  — 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  2@  4 

Kale,  per  bbl  .  60®  75 

Lettuce.  Charleston,  per  basket . 1  00®1  75 

B'lorida,  per  basket . 1  00®  2  50 

Onions.  Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  50® 2  60 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00®2  25 

Yellow,  per  bbl . 1  50®2  50 

White,  per  bbl . 2  00®6  00 

State  anil  Western,  per  bbl . 1  26®  1  75 

Radishes,  Charleston,  per  basket .  75@1  25 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 1  00®1  50 

Squash.  Marrow,  per  bbl .  1  26@1  50 

Florida,  white,  per  crate . 1  25@1  50 

String  beans,  Fla.,  wax.  per  crate  . 3  50®  4  00 

Green,  Fla.,  per  crate . 2  50®  3  60 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier .  ...3  00®6  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60@  85 

MILK  AND  CltEAM 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,392  cans  of  milk, 
188  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  421  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.22  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 

Medium,  choice,  1894 . 

Pea.  1894,  choice  . 

White  Kidney.  1894,  choice . 

Red  Kidney.  1894,  choice . 

Black  Turtle  soup  1594 . 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) . 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 

Meoium.  foreign,  1893 . . 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 

Pea,  foreign,  1893 . 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel . 

Bags,  per  bushel .  . 

Scotch,  bags . 


BUTTER-NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras  . 
Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts. 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Rolls,  fresh,  choice . 

Poor  to  good . 


Most  Penetrating  Remedy 
in  Existence. 

WARRANTED  SATISFACTORY. 

Horse  Sizes,  50c.  and  $1.00  bottles. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers. 


.20  @— 
.20  @— 
.174®  19 
.15  @16 
.  12  (.<  11 
.18  @— 
.16  @17 
14  @15 
.17  @174 
.16  @16 
.13  @15 
.10  @12 
134®15 
.  ft  @11 
.  7  @  84 
.12  @13 
.  9  @11 
.  7  @  84 
.11  ®  12 
.10  @11 
.  8  @  9 
.  7  @  8 
.11  @12 
.  7  @10 


-PREPARED  BY  — 

Dr.  EARL  S.  SLOAN  CO 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW ! 

v  you  don’t  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it  ! 


I)r.  Sloan’s  New  Dook  ‘‘Treatise 
on  the  Horse,”  sent  Free. 


For  Coughs,  Asthma  and  Throat  Disorders, 
use  “  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches.”  Sold  only  In  boxes. 
Avoid  imitations.— Adv. 


Who  Was  Defrauded  ?— Was  this  a  fraud  on 
the  farmer  and  liveryman  ?  An  advertisement 
was  inserted  in  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  that 
a  noted  man  would  speak  Saturday  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  on  cooperation.  On  Friday,  there  came  to 
the  speaker  a  telegram  in  care  of  a  prominent 
farmer.  The  operator  did  not  retain  that  mes¬ 
sage  until  the  speaker  came,  or  put  it  in  the  post- 
office,  but  after  school  hours,  when  boys  were 
plenty  and  would  be  glad  to  earn  a  few  shillings, 
he  sent  his  regular  delivery  boy  afoot,  out  to  that 
farmer’s  house  in  whose  care  it  was,  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  to  deliver  the  message  with  $1.50 
delivery  charges  attached.  At  the  time  the  boy 
left  the  office,  the  same  farmer’s  horse  stood  three 
doors  above  the  office  where  he  had  to  pass.  Is 
it  allowable  for  any  operator  to  charge  $1.50  for 
the  delivery,  when  it  is  sent  at  the  rate  of  a  foot 
man  and  charges  attached  at  livery  rate,  thus  de¬ 
laying  the  message  ?  Is  it  a  fraud  on  the  livery- 
man  ?  a  farmer. 


CHEESE. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  Sept.,  colored,  fancy. 11  @114 

Large,  Sept.,  white,  fancy . 10  @11 

Large,  choice .  9^@10 

Large,  good  to  prime . 9  @  94 

Large,  common  to  fair .  8  @84 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 11  @114 

Small,  white,  fancy . —  @— 

Small,  common  to  prime....  .  8  @10 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  choice,  small _ 7  @ — 

Fair  to  prime . 4  @6 

Choice,  white,  large .  54®  6 

Part  skims,  fair  to  prime .  3  @5 

Factory,  part  skims,  common . 2  @  24 

Full  skims .  I  @  194 

Swiss  cheese,  domestic,  firsts . 12  @124 

Seconds . 11  @114 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark . 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  collections.... 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice . 

Western,  fresh  collections,  choice . 

Balt  &  D.  of  C.,  fresh  collections,  choice 

Nashvilles,  fresh  collections,  choice . 

Tennessee  &  Va.. fresh  collections.choice 

Southern,  fresh  collections,  prime . 

Duck  eggs.  Md.,  per  doz . 

Southern,  per  doz . 

Western,  per  doz..., . 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz . 


PALMER  &  FROST 


Progressive  Dairymen 
and  Creamerymen 


G.  S.  PALMER  and8PALMER.  RJVENBURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AHD  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
100  Reside  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


are  finding  that  in  order 
to  have  the  best  machine 
they  must  procure  the 


iMilOt  cream  ^eParalor’ 

_ ,  made  for  both  factory  and 

aWSrr  ' ' Jf  \  ^  dairy  use.  Its  skimmed 

milk  showed  but  0.03  of 
X  llr  .ItV,  1  per  cent,  of  fat,  excel- 

VflsCBL  )/  ling  all  competl.ors,  at 

the  Vermont  Kxperiment 
Ml  i  '  1  Station  Dairy  School.  It 

fl  I,  I  :S/.  has  made  equally  good 

record  at  othe  Stations; 

Jr  the  same  close  work  in 

lllillllll,l(!lliilllilll»lll_r  the  hands  of  users,  as 

l^'IUlllllilllllllM  shown  by  statements  in 

our  catalogues.  It  will  put 
HP  -  li''L"  money  into  your  pocket. 

Send  for  Our  Descriptive  Pamphlets  of  Anything 
for  the  Dairy  or  Creamery. 

Vermont  Farm  Hachine  Co., 

Bellows  Falls.  -  *  -  -  Vermont. 


choice:^products 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butler  In  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Hogs,  etc.  Stencils,  etc., 
on  application.  GARNER  &  CO..  Produce  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants,  32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York.  Ref¬ 
erence  :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


134@  14 

13  @  — 

124®  1294 

12J4®  124 
12  @  124 
12  @  124 
12  @  1234 
114®  119f 
25  @  — 

20  @  21 
21  ®  22 
30  @  35 


Poultry.  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Daily  returns. 
For  stencils  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  1.  SAGE  &  SON. 

183  Ileade  Street.  New  York. 


FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples.  Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  per  bbl . 

Russet,  per  bbl . 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl . 

Oranges,  Cal.,  per  box  . 

Strawberries.  Fla.,  fancy,  per  quart.. 
Poor  to  good,  per  quart . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat,  silver . 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 

Corn . 

Oats . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb . 

Timothy . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . 

Salt . 

Straw,  long  rye . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . 

Wheat . 


-Send  them  to  WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO. 
229  Washington  Street.  New  York. 


4  00®6  00 
.3  00@4  60 
,4  00®  4  50 
.3  00@5  00 
.3  00@4  00 
4  00@6  00 

.  1  50®3  00  .  „  _  _ 

.2  50®3  50  Fruit.  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  destr- 

.  30®  35  Ing  a  good  markettoship  to.  will  do  well  tocorrespond 
.  15®  25  with  G.  G.  WETTEUAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton.  Pa. 

.69  @654 
.50  @58 
.60  @62 
.45  @60 
.52  @57 
.47  @52 
•  314@404 


A  Complete  Creamery 

IN  ONE  MACHINE. 

The  Butler  Accumulator 


I.---..  Dull  kegistered,  a.j.c.c. 

■  iPlSfiV  nil  S  |  Two  years  old;  tit  to  head 
wwawwj  any  herd .  Price,  $50; 

worth  $100.  W.  It.  MOWItY,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


OPEN  FOR  ENGAGEMENT-^*,! iTe 

Farmer  and  Dairyman,  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
that  pertains  to  advanced  farming,  stock  breeding 
and  dairying  In  all  its  branches:  competent  to  take 
entire  charge.  Address  FARMER,  care  The  It.  N.-Y 


8  50@  10  25 
5  90@  6  50 


ckihhilk' 


aurrcR 


riMIE  EARLIEST  DENT  CORN  ripens  in  100  days; 

1  yield.  200  bushels  per  acre.  Our  JAPANESE 
BUCKWHEAT  was  awarded  Diploma  at  World's 
Fair;  yield.  55  bushels  per  acre.  Catalogue  free. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


ON  TRIALI 


- Imperial 

VWYWWX  lit  Pulverizer 
ryyyVT/Vvuvx  Cl°d  Crusher, 
LI  I  LLilllft,.  Roller  and 
WVWWWV.L^  Leveler 

Plainly  descrl. 
bed  in  circular 

K“^~x-SENT  FREE. 

PETE'  SON  MFG  CO.,  Kent.O. 


Has  now  been  Thoroughly  Tested  and  the 
following  facts  fully  proven  : 

It  gives  more  batter  and  b  tter  batter, 
skims  cleaner  and  roue  smoother.  It  Is  sim¬ 
pler  in  construction  and  easier  cleaned  than 
any  othe'  machine  of  l's  Kind  in  existence. 

It  will  Save  its  Own  Pr  ce  either  It.  Reduction  of 
First  Lost,  In  Its  Increase  In  Yield,  or  in  its 
Saving;  of  Labor. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFC.  CO., 

I,  3  ft  5  Washington  St  ,  Chicago,  Hi.,  Sole  Agts. 

County  and  State  Agents  wanted  In 
every  part  of  the  United  States. 

Swedish  Cream  ana  notier  separator  Co.,  86  William 
Street.  New  York. 


Farmers^'’*'*1'*, 
may  try  it 
before  buying. 


Pistachio  Nuts.— 1.  Of  what  country  is  the  Pis-  Heavy,  rough,  per  lb . 

tachio  nut  a  native?  2.  How  large  does  the  tree  POULTRY FREi 

grow  ?  3.  How  hardy  is  it  ?  1.  H.  ~  ,  ,  .  .  . 

_  ,  .  „  Turkeys,  selected  bens,  choii 

East  Aurora,  N  Y.  Mixed  weights,  choice  . 

Ans.— 1.  Western  Asia.  2.  Thirty  feet.  3.  It  is  Young  toms  or  old  toms 

,  ,  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  .  Old  toms . 

hardy  enough  to  be  cultivated  in  southern  Europe  Capons  Phil.,  large,  per  lb 

where  it  has  been  introduced,  but  would  not  Medium,  per  lb . 

probably  be  hardy  much  further  north.  Wesiern^fancy.'ltrge  ! 

_  .T  _  „  Medium  size . 

Squash-Vine  Boiser. — How  can  I  prevent  the  Small  and  slips . 

squash-vine  borer  from  getting  into  the  vines’  Chickens,  Phila..  3  to  34  lbs. 
r„  „  .  ....  '  Phila.,  34  or  over  lbs.  to  t 

Is  there  any  way  to  save  the  vine  after  the  borer  L#.  I.  broilers,  scalded  per 

gets  in  ?  11.  c.  c.  Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  cno 

Ans.— None  of  the  remedies  so  often  proposed,  Common^  fair 1 ! ! 

seems  to  be  entirely  effective.  Some  claim  to  pre-  01(1  roosters,  per  lb . 

vent  the  ravages  by  occasionally  dusting  the  pSnmfprime'.'." 

stems  of  the  plants  with  Paris-green.  The  most  Western . 

common  remedy  is  to  cut  out  the  borers  with  a  ^Western  .P"m°  '  . 

sharp  knife  as  soon  as  discovered.  Covering  the  Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz 
stems  at  different  places  will  induce  them  to  take  Da^and*' “poor  per  doz  ' ' ' 

root,  and  thus  partially,  at  least,  repair  the  dam¬ 
ages  done  by  the  pests.  POULTKY- 

Cbickens,  per  lb . 

Best  Onions.— 1.  What  kind  of  onions  are  the  F° 'western,  plr lb'. ‘. '. '. '. ’. '. ! 

best  to  grow  for  market?  2.  How  many  pounds  Southern,  per  lb . 

of  seed  should  be  sown  per  acre  ?  c.  d.  r.  _ _ 

W.  Groton,  N.  Y.  I - 

Ans.— 1.  Probably  Yellow  Globe  Danvers  or  Red  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS 
Wethersfield  will  best  suit  your  purpose.  2.  About  NEW  YORX  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76 
four  pounds.  You  should  get  Gregory’s  book  on 
onion  growing,  30  cents,  paper,  postpaid  from 


Here  is  Your  Opportunity 


If  you  wish  a  location  for  business,  I  have  demands 
for  all  kinds,  from  the  towns  on  the  line  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company,  located  in  the  finest  sec¬ 
tion  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Missouri.  Send 
tor  Maple  Leaflets,  containing  list  of  farms  for  sale, 
and  write  for  Information  in  regard  to  your  partic¬ 
ular  line  of  business.  All  information  free. 

W.  J.  REED,  Industrial  and  Immigration  Agent, 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  Co., 

604  Endlcott  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


to  send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of 
BUGGIES.  SURREYS,  etc.,  and  Wholesale  Price  List 
We  can  fit  you  out  with  anything  you  want. 

KALAMAZOO  BUCK  BOARD  CO., 

Ransom  Street  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


DRAIN  TILE 


Name 

this 

News¬ 

paper. 


C.  W.  BOYNTON, 

Sewaren,  3NT.  J, 


CURED  IN 
TEN  DAYS 


Without  Knife,  Ligature,  (Jiui'ery  or  Caustics. 

Dr.  *  lark’*  Discovery  is  Nature’s  own  remedy 
scientifically  prepared  from  herbs  and  CURbS  li  \  « 
qrora  t,  tjate  and  simple  process  of  \  IISOKPTIO.N. 
>i'Dpositones  enough  to  cure  the  worst  cases,  with  full  di¬ 
rections,  sent  in  plain  wrapper,  postpaid.on  receipt  of  Iji  I  . 
Booklet  I  aniline  Home  Treatment,”  free. 
Sole  Proprietor, 

4289  Jluuiun  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LCLUND  TILE 


3g6 
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THE  SOIL. 

Part  I. 


What  It  Is — How  to  Use  It. 

What  is  the  soil  ?  What  was  its  origin? 
Of  what  is  it  made  ?  How  can  we  use  it 
to  the  best  advantage  ?  These  ought  to 
be  thoughtful  and  interesting  questions 
to  human  beings  when  we  think  for  a 
moment  how  much  we  owe  to  this  outer 
surface  of  the  earth’s  crust  on  which  we 
live.  All  our  material  wants  are  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  soil.  Food,  wearing  ap¬ 
parel,  drink,  shelter,  heat — everything 
that  sustains  mortal  life — comes  out  ot 
the  soil.  It  is  a  great  thought  when  you 
really  come  to  get  at  it  once,  and  it 
ought  to  give  the  farmer  more  interest 
in  his  farm  and  his  work  to  consider  the 
history  of  the  little  patch  of  earth  that 
continues,  year  after  year,  to  yield  him 
support.  We,  therefore,  purpose  to  take 
a  few  weeks  to  tell  something  of  the 
science  of  geology  as  it  applies  to  agri¬ 
culture.  We  have  studied  something 
of  the  food  of  plants,  now  let  us  see 
where  and  how  the  plants  eat,  and  how 
the  farmer  can  help  to  put  the  food 
where  they  can  eat  it.  We  will,  there¬ 
fore,  leave  the  matter  of  seed  until  next 
fall,  when  seeds  ought  to  be  selected, 
and  take  up  the  question  of  soils  and 
culture. 

First,  in  a  general  way,  we  may  say 
that  what  we  call  soil,  is  rock,  ground 
more  or  less  fine,  mixed  with  organic 
matter— the  remains  of  plants  which  have 
grown  and  decayed  in  this  powdered 
rock.  The  more  one  studies  the  history 
of  this  earth,  the  more  will  he  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  marvelous  regularity 
and  unchanging  force  of  the  natural 
laws  that  govern  the  universe.  Instead 
of  disproving  anything  in  religion, 
science  only  proves  it  to  be  truer  than 
ever,  because  the  deeper  these  things 
are  investigated,  the  truer  does  the  fact 
shine  out  that  these  fixed  and  wonderful 
laws  of  natux*e  must  have  been  origi¬ 
nated  and  guided  by  some  Divine  hand, 
whose  stupendous  results  only  illustrate 
the  feebleness  and  poverty  of  human  re¬ 
sources.  All  that  man  has  ever  done  in 
science  is  to  learn  the  history  of  results 
planned  by  One  far  greater  and  wiser. 
All  he  ever  will  do  is  to  learn  more  of 
these  old  secrets,  and  make  new  appli¬ 
cations  of  principles  that  are  millions  of 
years  old. 

We  make  this  statement,  because  there 
are  many  good  people  who  fear  that  the 
teachings  of  science,  and  more  partic¬ 
ularly  of  geology,  are  contrary  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  religion.  It  seems  to 
us  that  this  is  not  a  wise  view  to  take. 
The  marks  made  by  the  various  changes 
of  the  earth’s  formation,  are  too  plainly 
written  on  the  rocks  and  hills  for  us  to 
reject  their  testimony.  The  more  they 
are  studied  and  examined,  the  clearer 
must  become  the  thought  that  some 
Divine  and  all  wise  power  controlled  and 
originated  the  mighty  forces  that  have 
made  this  earth  a  pleasant  heritage,  and 
a  “  goodly  place.”  Let  us  approach  the 
subject,  therefore,  with  that  spirit,  and 
briefly  review  what  geology  tells  us  of 
the  earth’s  history. 

Real  geological  history  goes  back  only 
as  far  as  the  organized  rocks.  The  way 
in  which  these  rocks  were  originally 
formed,  is  theory  and  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows :  As  originally  made, 
the  earth  was  simply  a  revolving  mass — 
misty  and  cloud-like — thrown  off  from 
the  sun  and  revolving  about  it.  Gradu¬ 
ally  this  mass  cooled  and  condensed 
until  it  passed  through  several  distinct 
stages.  It  became  a  glowing,  liquid  ball 
of  fire,  still  revolving  and  slowly  cool¬ 
ing  on  the  outside,  until  a  cool  and  solid 
crust  formed  around  it.  Then  came  an¬ 
other  period  characterized  nby  violent 


bux*sting  of  this  crust  by  the  heated  mass 
within — this  mass  pouring  out  over  the 
thin  crust,  and  cooling  upon  it.  Then 
came  another  period  in  which  the  outer 
crust  was  cooled  to  a  greater  thick¬ 
ness,  so  that  the  outpourings  from  the 
inside  came  through  volcanoes  or  severe 
earthquakes.  As  this  outer  crust  cooled 
more  and  more,  the  vapors  around  the 
earth  condensed  and  settled  upon  it  as 
water.  Slowly  through  the  ages  that 
followed,  these  waters  receded  into  cer¬ 
tain  places  on  the  surface,  and  dry  land 
appeared.  Mountains  were  formed  by 
the  mighty  force  within  the  earth  wrink¬ 
ling  and  twisting  up  the  outer  crust  into 
ridges  and  depressions.  As  the  waters 
receded  to  the  low  places,  they  deposited 
the  settlings  which  made  rock  and  soil. 
Hills  and  valleys  were  formed — water¬ 
courses  were  established.  Great  ice 
glaciers  crawled  over  the  land,  grinding 
and  crushing  the  rocks,  plowing  out 
valleys  for  the  streams  to  run  in,  and 
inixmg  and  shifting  the  rocks  that  were 
designed  to  form  the  soil  of  our  day. 

You  will  observe  how  all  these  won¬ 
derful  changes  are  founded  on  recog¬ 
nized  laws  of  Nature.  The  cooling  of 
the  molten  iron  into  slag  to-day,  shows 
how  this  outer  crust  of  the  fiery  earth 
cooled  and  solidified  ages  ago.  To-day 
we  grind  this  slag  into  powder  to  use  as 
a  fertilizer.  Through  all  these  ages, 
Nature’s  forces  have  been  at  work  grind¬ 
ing  this  ancient  slag  into  soil  for  our 
use.  The  same  laws  that  to-day  cause 
gases  to  expand  with  heat,  or  to  ex¬ 
plode  when  put  into  certain  combina¬ 
tions,  ages  ago  caused  the  forces  inside 
the  earth  to  wrinkle  up  the  mountains 
and  the  hills,  and  to  belch  dust  and  lava 
out  of  volcanoes.  So  the  familiar  re¬ 
sults  of  vapors  condensing  into  liquid  on 
cooling,  of  water  running  down  hill  and 
washing  soil  along  with  it,  and  of  the 
heavier  particles  in  water  falling  to  the 
bottom  to  form  a  sediment,  may  all  be 
seen  in  this  wonderful  geological  history 
of  the  earth.  There  is  no  new  thing 
about  it.  All  we  can  do  is  to  read  the 
wonderful  story  told  by  the  rocks  and 
hills,  and  make  use  of  the  mighty  lessons 
of  the  past  in  our  work  of  to-day. 

Starting,  then,  with  the  general  idea 
that  all  soils  are  powdered  rock  with 
more  or  less  vegetable  matter  mixed 
with  it,  our  object  in  these  articles  will 
be  to  try  to  see  how  this  rock  was 
ground  up,  how  the  vegetable  matter 
helps  the  soil  when  the  plant  spreads 
out  its  roots,  what  becomes  of  plant  food 
when  plowed  or  harrowed  in,  and  how 
the  life-giving  water  may  be  best  con¬ 
served  by  proper  mechanical  treatment 
of  the  soil.  While  this  may  be  too  late 
to  be  of  much  service  in  preparing  the 
seed-bed,  we  hope  to  start  some  thought 
about  the  treatment  best  suited  to  the 
plant’s  working  days. 


at  10  cents  per  pound ;  pelts  bring  35  to  50  cents 
each ;  the  offal  is  worth  the  work,  to  feed  to  hogs. 

“  I  have  the  only  flock  in  the  township,  and  no 
more  are  fed  here.  I  do  not  want  to  buy  or  sell.  I 
have  the  best  thing  on  earth,  and  intend  to  keep 
it.  Each  week  a  lamb  will  dress  out  40  to  50 
pounds,  and  bring  about  $4.50  to  $5,  delivered, 
and  as  I  take  along  flour  and  feed,  on  which 
I  make  from  10  to  40  cents  per  hundred,  my 
profits  are  good.  Besides,  X  have  a  demand 
for  all  market  vegetables  I  can  raise,  also 
all  beef  and  pork.  I  pay  a  regular  license,  and 
handle  smoked  meats,  also. 

“  Our  lane  from  the  pasture  comes  to  the  corral, 
and  we  simply  turn  the  sheep  into  the  cow  yard 
and  allow  them  to  go  with  the  cows.  At  noon 
they  come  up  and  get  in  the  shade.  I  had  only  to 
add  two  wires  to  my  three-wire  fence  to  keep  the 
sheep  in — cost  about  $35.  I  can  afford  to  pay  25 
per  cent  on  money  to  pay  for  Shropshire  sheep, 
and  then  make  lots  of  money. 

“Six  cows  and  five  horses  go  with  the  sheep, 
and  they  have  about  60  acres  of  pasture.  I  feed 
the  sheep  and  cows  on  Mammoth  clover  in  winter, 
and  they  eat  only  heads  and  leaves,  and  knock  off 
the  dust.  The  rest  is  raked  up  from  the  sheep 
rack  and  cow  manger,  and  is  fed  to  the  horses, 
which  will  leave  corn  to  eat  it,  and  it  never  harms 
them,  no  matter  how  much  they  eat. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some  of  you  Yankees  might  learn  a 
good  lesson  from  that  ! 

( Continued  on  next  page). 


%Ui£ccliancous  SuumiMm,. 


WE^ 


Away 

- )  A  ( - 

^-5AnPLG 
-^.PACKAGE 
(4  to  7  doses) 

— OF — 


Dr.  Pierce’s-^*^ 
Pleasant  Pellets 


To  any  one  sending  name  and  address  to 
us  on  a  postal  card. 

(^ncc  Used,  They  arc  Always  la  Favor. 

Hence ,  our  object  in  sending  them  out 
broadcast 

They  absolutely  cure  Sick  Headache,  Eil- 
iousness,  Constipation,  Coated  Tongue,  Poor 
Appetite,  Dyspepsia  and  kindred  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bov/els. 

Don't  accept  some  substitute  said  to  be 
"just  as  good.” 

The  substitute  costs  the  dealer  less. 

It  costs  you  ABOUT  the  same. 

HIS  profit  is  in  the  "just  as  good." 


WHERE  IS  YOURS? 

Address  for  Free  Sample, 

World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
No.  663  Mala  St,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

“Homeopathic  Chaff.”— Much  has  been  said 
about  chaff  in  cows’  eyes.  I  am  not  a  physician, 
but  let  me  give  a  remedy.  You  may  call  it  homeo¬ 
pathic  if  you  please.  It  is  usually  an  oats  chaff 
in  the  cow’s  eye,  and  may  be  taken  out  with  a 
wheat  chaff.  Take  a  wheat  beard  (after  remov¬ 
ing  the  large  end  or  chaff)  between  the  thumb 
and  finger,  and  place  it  on  the  chaff  in  the  cow’s 
eye,  drawing  it  out  very  easily,  nearly  every  time 
and  without  pain  to  the  cow.  Try  it  just  once, 
and  you  will  have  no  use  for  either  sugar  or  salt. 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  H.  J.  g. 

A  Sheep  Talk. — One  of  our  subscribers,  Mr.  C. 
J.  Norton,  of  Kansas,  tells  the  Kansas  Farmer 
what  he  does  with  his  60  sheep.  He  says  :  “  I 
kill  one  or  two  every  Friday  night,  and  peddle  the 
fresh  mutton  in  our  little  town,  supplying  a  select 
line  of  customers.  Sell  all  in  roasts,  nine  cents 
for  hind  quarter,  eight  cents  for  fore  quarter, 
seven  cents  for  ribs,  10  cents  for  heart,  liver, 
tongue  and  soup  bones;  average  five  ppunds  of 
tallow  to  each,  which  does  not  exceed  the  demand 


BEitiEi  buying  a  new  harness 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  80 
page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Custom  11  and-made  Oak 
Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at 
wholesale  prices.  Why  not 
buy  from  first  hands  and 
save  the  middleman’s 
profit  A  buggy  harness 
for  $7 ;  a  team  harness  tor 
$16.  You  can  buy  by  mai 
as  well  as  though  here  in  person. 

KING  &  CO.,  Mfrs.,  No.  10  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.Y. 


GREAT  REMEDY! 


curesA 

PAINS  of 
MAN  & 
BEAST 


// /f/J,,  i 

ON  EACH  ROLL  OF  ALL  , 

Genu/me  neponset/ 

/  / 

'  /  /  '  ' 


PROTECTION 

from  cold,  water,  wind,  and  vermin 
will  be  assured  if  all  out-buildings  are 
sheathed  with 

Neponset 
Water=  Proof 
Red  Rope 
Roofing  Fabric 

A  substitute  for  back  plaster  in  dwelling- 
houses.  Will  not  crumble  or  crack. 

Neponset  Black  Building  Paper 
for  inside  lining.  Far  superior  to  tar 
paper.  The  best  building  paper  in  every 
particular  on  the  market. 

rfpjSF3  ( Fufl  particulars 
Uk^-SEa’  (  and.  samples  free. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS.  § 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  root  s, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  Street.  N.  Y 


AROOF 


PROOF 

TAgainst  lightning.flre, 

'Wind  <k  water.  Both  Iron  &  Steel.  Catalogue  it  prices/* 
KFree.  Ntles  Ibon  A  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Niles,  O.  )• 


THE  BEST  CORRUGATED 

ROOFING 

For  214  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

The  J.  W.  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


World’s  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
.Roofing  Co.  awarded 
Medal  and  Diploma 
for  PATENT  CAP  ROOFING  at  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles,  0. 


(ViETAL 
WHEELS, 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  size  you  want,  20 
to  66  m  high.  Tires  1 
to  8  in.  wide — hubs  to 
ht  any  axle.  Haves 
(  ost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
gram,  fodder,  manure, 
jogs.  Ac.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Oatl’gfree  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 
anlncy.  HI. 


KEEPERS  iljiu  cTp?  oi 

[CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

1 A  Handsomely  Illustrated  OCCCIIDDI  ICC 
I  Magazine,  and  Catalog,  oi  DLL  OUllLICt) 

1 JFREK.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina, O. 


FREE 


POULTRY  BOOK.  40  pages.  16 
varieties.  Eggs,  $1  for  13.  DAVIS 
BROS.,  Box  E,  Washington,  N.  J 


EGGS  M  FOWLS 

FOR  SALE 

2000  prize*  at  10  State  Ahow*  In  1894. 

Send  three  one  cent  stamp*  for  best  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  size  8  x  n,  32  page*. 

CNAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  BOX  70  COLUMBUS,  0. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS.— Continued. 

Horse  Hair  as  Horse  Medicine.— We  use  tail  or 
mane  hair  of  the  horse,  cut  one-eighth  or  one- 
quarter  inch  long,  to  expel  worms  from  our 
horses,  and  it  works  to  a  charm.  j.  s. 

Ashley,  Utah. 

Rabbits  and  Hens.— 1.  What  kind  of  rabbits 
should  I  raise  for  meat  for  poultry  ?  2.  What  is 
the  best  all-around  fowl,  both  for  meat  and  eggs  ? 

New  York.  w.  D. 

R.  N.-Y. — 1.  We  expect  to  have  an  article  on  this 
subject  soon.  2.  Probably  the  Plymouth  Rock  fowl 
will  suit  you. 

To  Kill  Horns. — Dairymen  here  are  having 
cows  dishorned,  which  looks  barbarous.  I  am 
raising  some  calves  on  which  I  would  like  to  kill 
the  horns  before  they  start.  What  can  I  use  ? 

Smyrna,  Del.  A.  L.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  believe  in  taking  the  horns  off 
cattle.  These  horns  are  a  defensive  weapon,  use¬ 
ful  only  when  cattle  were  wild.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  a  modern  cow  should  fight.  For  use  on 
the  calf’s  horns,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
advises  a  mixture  composed  of  50  parts  of  caustic 
soda,  25  parts  of  kerosene,  and  25  parts  of  water. 
Make  an  emulsion  of  the  kerosene  and  soda  by 
heating  and  vigorously  stirring,  and  then  dis¬ 
solving  in  water.  Place  in  a  bottle  with  a  rubber 
cork.  Clip  the  hair  from  around  the  embryo  horn, 
then  drop  two  or  three  drops  of  the  mixture  on 
the  spot,  and  rub  it  thoroughly  with  the  rubber 
cork.  Go  over  each  horn  two  or  three  times,  but 
do  not  let  the  application  run  over  the  other  parts 
of  the  skin. 

“  Prickley  Comfrey.”-— I  see  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  an 
advertisement  offering prickley  comfrey  roots  for 
sale,  with  the  statement  that  it  is  “the  best  soil¬ 
ing  plant.’’  I  wish  to  say  that  20  years  ago,  I  paid 
$10  for  a  half  cigarboxful  of  root  cuttings,  which 
I  planted  in  extra  good  ground,  well  manured  and 
cultivated  it  carefully.  The  second  year,  it  pro¬ 
duced  a  wonderful  amount  of  leaves,  but  neither 
animals  nor  insects  would  eat  it.  I  kept  the 
plants  well  cultivated  for  three  years,  liopingthat 
the  horses  and  cattle  might  learn  to  eat  it,  but  the 
attempt  was  an  entire  failure  even  when  they 
were  kept  entirely  on  dry  feed.  We  plowed  the 
comfrey  up,  and  have  not  heard  of  it  since,  until 
the  advertisement  named  above  came  under  my 
notice.  v.  d.  b. 

West  Newton,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y.— Two  years  ago,  in  June,  the  writer 
visited  the  farm  of  W.  H.  Hart,  of  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  and  saw  prickley  comfrey  fed  to  cows,  fie 
cut  stalks  himself,  and  carried  to  the  cows— they 
ate  it  greedily.  There  was  an  immense  growth 
of  the  plant,  and  it  was  cut  and  hauled  to  the 
barn  every  day.  The  cows  all  had  to  be  taught  to 
like  the  comfrey  just  as  many  people  have  to  be 
taught  to  like  the  taste  of  tomatoes.  The  “educa¬ 
tion”  consists  in  chopping  the  comfrey  into  small 
pieces,  and  mixing  the  grain  with  it. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS. 

On  page  15,  J.  E.  M.  asks  to  be  enlightened  as 
to  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  Duroe-Jersey 
hogs.  I  have  been  trying  them  now  for  a  year, 
and  my  experience  may  be  of  interest  to  him.  In 
looking  around  here,  to  decide  what  pure  breed 
of  hogs  to  raise,  the  Duroc-Jerseys  were  selected, 
not  because  they  were  thought  to  be  the  best,  but 
because  there  promised  to  be,  for  some  time  at 
least,  a  good  local  demand  for  them.  This  is  not 
saying  that  they  are  not  the  best  hogs,  but  that 
the  aim  was  to  supply  the  demand  rather  than  to 
raise  the  perfect  hog. 

Some  15  or  20  years  ago,  the  Berkshires  were  the 
ruling  breed  here.  Then  a  prejudice  grew  up 
against  them,  and  the  Poland-Chinas  took  their 
place,  and  completely  drove  them  from  the  field. 
Now  the  same  prejudice  is  growing  in  the  minds 
of  the  farmers  against  the  Poland-Chinas,  for  the 
idea  is  held  by  many,  that  they  are  losing  vigor. 
A  near  neighbor  bought  a  fine  boar,  and  he  was 
impotent.  Another  one  claims  that  the  sows  are 
not  nearly  so  prolific  as  they  were,  and  so  on. 
Not  that  there  are  no  dissenting  voices;  many 
are  still  in  favor  of  the  Poland-Chinas,  but  with 
many  there  is  a  decided  feeling  against  them. 
Observe  that  I  am  not  saying  a  word  against  the 
breed  as  a  whole,  or  even  that  these  things  are 
true  of  the  breed  here.  The  thing  desired,  was  to 
find  what  the  farmers  thought  about  it.  Whether 
or  not  it  was  true,  made  very  little  difference.  It 
was  found  decidedly  that  the  demand  was  for  a 
more  prolific  and  vigorous  hog  than  they 
esteemed  the  Poland-Chinas  to  be,  and  that  the 
farmers  looked  very  favorably  on  the  red  hog. 
That  was  the  first  thing  that  pointed  towards  the 
Duroc-Jerseys.  The  second  was  the  experience 
of  a  neighbor.  He  bought  a  sow  18  months  old, 
of  our  Jersey  breeder  here,  and  gave  his  note 
for  $25  payable  in  four  months.  This  sow  raised 
10  very  fine  pigs.  When  the  note  was  due,  the 
breeder  came,  looked  over  the  litter  and  said,  “If 
you  will  give  me  those  four  boars,  I  will  give  you 
back  your  note  and  $3  in  cash.”  The  man  did  so. 
For  the  feed  and  care  of  that  sow  four  months,  he 
got  the  sow,  six  pigs  and  $3.  Wasn’t  that  good 
enough  ?  A  little  further  investigation  convinced 
me  that  they  were  hardy  and  prolific.  These 
were  the  special  points  emphasized  in  their  favor. 

After  satisfying  myself  in  regard  to  the  demand, 
and  concerning  these  points,  I  was  not  long  in 
getting  a  start,  although  having  an  idea  that 
they  must  necessarily  be  a  little  deficient  in  fat¬ 
tening  ability,  for  I  thought  that  could  not  exist 
in  its  greatest  perfection  with  vigor  and  espe- 

•‘The  Tree  is  Known  by  the  Fruit  it  Bears.” 
—And  so  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant  rests  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  public  to-day  as  a  Lung  remedy,  be 
cause,  after  Over  Sixty  Years  constant  use,  it  is 
known  to  be  fully  worthy  of  that  confidence.—  Adr. 


daily  with  fecundity.  This  extreme  tendency  to 
fatten,  and  especially  to  fatten  early,  which  the 
fine-bred  hog  has,  was  thought  to  be  rather  an 
unnatural  condition,  and  consequently  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  most  vigorous  constitution.  So  I 
thought  that  some  of  this  fattening  tendency 
could  be  very  profitably  dispensed  with,  if  there¬ 
by  we  could  secure  greater  vigor.  By  this  time, 
on  account  of  my  experience  with  these  same  red 
hogs,  and  also  from  some  observations  on  other 
stock,  this  theory  has  got  a  terrible  shaking  up, 
and  it  may  have  to  go  entirely. 

In  the  first  litter  raised,  was  one  pig  which,  at 
weaning  time,  was  probably  the  fattest  pig  lever 
saw  of  its  age.  As  the  chances  were  against  his 
making  a  good  breeder,  he  was  put  in  the  fatten¬ 
ing  pen.  He  grew  and  throve  very  well,  but  all 
the  time  kept  excessively  fat.  He  weighed  about 
180  pounds  when  butchered,  and  I  said  to  the  man 
who  helped  me,  “Could  ‘Chubby’  have  been  made 
to  weigh  400  pounds  ?” 

“No,  sir;  I  believe  he  would  have  choked  to 
death  with  fat  before  that  time.” 

Some  may  think  that  this  is  not  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  the  breed  ;  but,  be  that  as  itmay,  I  started 
out  to  tell  my  experience.  But  it  shows  that  the 
tendency  to  fatten  is  in  the  blood.  Another  pig 
in  this  same  litter,  for  some  reason  best  known  to 
itself,  got  off  its  feed,  got  very  poor,  and  nearly 
died  of  starvation.  It  was  put  off  by  itself  and 
petted  by  feeding  with  milk,  etc.,  until  it  began  to 
thrive  again,  when  it  was  put  in  the  fattening 
pen  along  with  “Chubby”  and  four  Poland-China 
pigs.  The  way  these  four  pigs  were  obtained  may 
give  some  hint  of  the  situation  here.  They  were 
bought  of  one  of  our  best  Poland-China  breeders 
at  nine  weeks  old,  for  $2  a  head  jrst  to  fatten.  So 
in  that  pen  there  were  four  purebred  Poland- 
China  pigs  that  were  large  for  their  age,  thrifty 
and  heartv,  and  two  purebred  Duroc-Jerseys. 
One  of  these  had  had  a  hard  struggle  to  live, 
and  was  only  just  now  getting  a  good  start,  and 
the  other  was  a  fat,  chubby  fellow  that  nobody 
would  pick  out  as  a  grower.  The  red  pigs,  though, 
were  a  little  the  older,  so  that  they  were  all  very 
nearly  the  same  weight.  A  chance  to  compare 
the  breeds,  but  with  the  odds  in  favor  of  the 
black  pigs.  What  was  the  result  ?  The  red  pigs 
beat  the  black  ones  very  decidedly  in  the  race. 
They  were  not  weighed,  but  at  the  end  of  100 days’ 
feeding,  the  red  pig  which  had  once  nearly  starved 
to  death,  was  about  20  pounds  heavier  than 
“Chubby”  and  40  pounds  heavier  than  any  of  the 
black  ones.  This  showed  vigor  and  the  ability  to 
fatten  rapidly.  While  the  red  hogs  have  main¬ 
tained  their  reputation  for  hardiness  and  fecund¬ 
ity,  they  undoubtedly  have  shown  the  ability  to 
fatten  as  readily  as  any  other  hog.  Are  not  these 
the  essential  points  for  the  money-making  hog? 

One  fault,  though,  has  been  noticed  in  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  this  breed,  which  have  come  under  my 
observation.  Too  large  a  proportion  of  them 
have  poor  feet.  They  go  down  instead  of  stand¬ 
ing  up  on  their  toes.  Whether  this  is  a  fau’t  of 
the  breed,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  intend  to  guard 
against  it  in  my  breeding.  As  indicating  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  my  view  of  the  demand,  all  my  pigs 
were  sold  last  fall  readily  at  good  prices. 

Jasper  County,  Iowa.  e.  b.  watson. 


SLOAN’S  TREATISE  ON  THE  HORSE, 


This  is  the  title  of  an  illustrated  book  recently 
issued  by  Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan  of  Boston,  Mass.  It 
tells  about  the  horse  in  language  that  you  can 
understand,  and  avoids  the  technical  terms  found 
in  most  books  of  the  kind  that  only  students  and 
veterinarians  understand.  For  a  short  time,  this 
book  will'  be  sent  free  to  any  reader  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  who  writes  for  it  If  you  own  a  horse,  get 
one  while  the  offer  lasts.  Address  Dr.  Earl  S. 
Sloan,  Boston,  Mass. — Adv. 


Horse  Owners!  Try 


GOIYIBAULTJS 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  PoJtive  Core 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take! 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  >Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


BARREN  GOWS  GURED 

The  following  is  from  HON.  WAYNE  MacVEAGH, 
Ambassador  to  Italy. 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
“You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis- 

Book  Free.  MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.Y, 


GARGET,  MILK  FEVER. 

SCOTT’S  J  Positively  cures  caked 
A  R  A  B I  AN  /-udder  and  garget; 

PASTE  )  will  not  scatter  or  re¬ 
duce  the  flow  ^f  milk.  50c.  &  $ 1.00 
SCOTT’S  SPECIAL  FEVER  REMEDY  cures 
milk  fever;  $1.00  by  mail.  Ask  Drug¬ 
gist  or  Saddler.  Send  for  circulars. 
Icott’s  Hoof  Paste  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


NLlu?.CaU8e  STOCKMES  to  lose  MILLIONS  of 


No  Files  or  Sores 
on  IIorMi*  c [  Cow 
more  Milk  where 


SHOO-FLY 


III  UNf 

Don't  wai 
Covj8  are 


,  -  ■  ■  o 0XO8  ar 

aud  Horses  poor.  Send  50c.  and  we  will  exp.  1  qt.  from  disti 
ing  point  in  your  state.  Thousands  of  testim's  from  37  states 
lc  daily.  Agts.p Omo.  SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.  Philip 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CDCE 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it.  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  ■  ■  *  ■■  ■■ 

will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  «fe  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PURE  OLD  PROCESS  GROUND  LINSEED  OIL  CAKE. 

No  other  feed  for  farm  animals  will  produce  so  satisfactory  results  as  our  linseed  meal.  It  supplies  the 
most  essential  elements  In  which  all  other  feeds  are  deficient.  We  do  not  percolate  or  cook  our  Oil  Meal. 
NATIONAL  LINSEED  OIL  CO.,  til  Erie  Bank  Building.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  (A.  C.  ABBOTT,  Manager.) 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
Importance  of  using  liberally 


Guernsey  Bulls 

FOR  SALE.  Best  Butter  Strains. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 


OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Why  does  our  product  have  25  per  cent  more  albumi¬ 
noids  and  carbohydrates  than  the  other  ?  Because 
presses  necessarily  take  from  the  seed  much  of  the 
mucilage  with  the  oil.  and  we  take  oil  only. 

Many  feeders  find  cake  meal  more  laxative,  there¬ 
fore  prefer  our  meal.  Address 


DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


BLATCHFORD’S 

CALF  MEAL. 

Perfect  Substitute  for  Hllk  In  raising  Calve», 
Doubled  In  strength  this  season.  One  lb.  makes 
one  gal,  of  rich  Qruel  as  nutritious  as  milk. 
Sample  25  lbs.,  $  1.00.  Pamphlet  “How  to 
Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without 
nilk,”  with  lettersjrom  those  who  have  done 

»o,  sent  free. _  _ _ 

J.  W.  BARWELL,  16  Pacific  Ave., Chicago, 

_ Jobber  of  Hill  Feeds,  Grain,  etc.,  _ 

Gluten  Meal.  Pure  Oilmeals,  Undecorticated 
Cotton  i-eed  fleal,  Fat  Stock  Corn  and  Wheat 
Feed,  Rice  fleal,  Corn  Bran,  Wheat  Bran, 
fliddi.ngs,  Flour,  etc.  of  best  qualities. 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger;  $1.00  each;  Si, 000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  and  53  Kim  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON- 

Bisulphide. 


For  kUlingWoodchueks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Hats.  Insects  in  Grain.  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


RIARN’S  BONE  CUTTER  A 

Iry  it  before  you  pay  for  lU 

Nothing  on  earth  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Like  Green  Cut  Rone.  Ill.  catlg.  tree  If  you  name 

this  paper.  r.W.  MANN  CO..  MILFORD.  MASS. 


RHINKCLIFF.  N.  Y. 


Granddaughters  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis. 

FROM  BUTTER  COWS.  $46  and  upwards.  Express 
charges  paid. 

ROUT.  F.  SHANNON.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


“  Willswood  Herd” 
Recorded  Berksh  re  owine. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


CHE8HIRES!,he-EDF-,RM 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rert  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  Fir$t  Premiums  and  Cold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 

from  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  nmo  shipped  432  times 
to  men  1  had  sold  to  before.  1  challenge  any  breeder  in 
the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  K.  W.  DAVIS, 
Torringford,  Conn.,  recently  Oneida.  N.  Y. 


HHFSHIRFS  choice  stock. 

w  1 1  k  V#  1 1 1 1 1  ■■  Illustrated  Catalogue.!! 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y, 


WILLIS  WHINERY, Salem,  0. 

BREEDER  OF  IMPROVED 

CHESTER  WHITE  SWIHE,’ 

“The  Champion  Herd  of  the  World.” 


W 


Holstein  &  Jersey  Cattle. 

17  Varieties  of  POULTRY 

Fine  32  Page  Catalogue  FREE. 


& 


Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
\  Corn  Mills  for  Poultryinen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

— Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

WITH  THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR. 

“  Thousands  In  Hue. 

cessful  Operation. 

SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and 
SELF-REO  ULA  TIRO. 
Guaranteed  to hatcha 
larger  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs  at  less  cost, 
than  any  other  Incubator. 
Send  6c.  for  Illus.  Catalog. 


INCUBATORS!',";'";,': 

Brooders.  112  First  Premiums. 
Sent  for  114-page  Illustrated  Catalogue 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Homer  City,  pa. 


INCUBATORS&BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  &  Cheapest 
for  raising  chicks.  40 1st  Premiums 
4000Testimonials.  Send  forOatTg. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Oardington,  0. 


DON’T  PAY  #30  TO  #50  FOR  AN  INCU¬ 
BATOR  when  vou  can  make  your  own  for  less 
than  $5.  Send  $1  to  McCORMAC  &  CO..  New  Concord, 
Ohio,  and  get  their  full  instructions  how  to  make  and 
run  an  incubator.  Brooder  instruction.  $1. 


ROSE  COMB  BR.  LEGHORNS. 

Keshequa  Strain,  bred  10  years  for  size  and  laying 
qualities.  Also  White  Minorcas.  Eggs  from  vigoious, 
standard-bred  stock.  $1.50  per  15:  $3.50  per  45. 

CHAS.  L.  MOSHER.  Nunda,  N.  Y. 


CRRCfor  hatching  that  will  hatch.  B.  &  W.  P.  Rocks, 
LUUO  W  Wyandottes,  Indian  Games.  B.  Minorcas. 
and  P.  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  BROOKSIDK  POULTRY  FARM.  Columbus,  N.J 


W.  Leghorn  Eggs 


nice  strain,  at 
$1  for  15. 

H.  SAXTON, 
Varina  Grove.  Va 


J.  A.  &  H.  ROOF, 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Breeders  of  latest  Improved 
CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE. 
Boar  pigs,  with  pedigree,  for 
sale.  Also  S.  C.  Brown  and  It. 
C. White  Leghorn  Chickens.  Eggs  for  hatching,  13  for  $1 


PUCCTCD  U/UITEC  Kor  true  tyi’0  reg. 

UnCO  I  Cn  VV  nil  CO  Chester  Whites, 
with  broad  dished  face,  straight  backs  and  growthy, 
try  G.  II.  FOUI.KE.  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester.  Pa. 
You  won't  be  disappointed.  He  is  the  onlv  breeder 
guaranteeing  satisfaction  or  freight  paid  both  ways. 


from  Registered  stock, 
at  farmers’  prices. 

F.  C.  LOUCKS. 

Hermon,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Young  Sows  from  choice 
blood  ready  for  service :  some 
bred.  Boars  of  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices.  Mention  paper 

HAMILTON  k  I  0..  Corhrmnlll**,  Fa. 


I  SELL 

R.  C.  Leghorn,  W.  P.  Rock,  and  Langshan  EGGS  from 
EXHIBITION  BIRDS.  at$L  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  at 
$2 ;  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  at  25c.  One  Bronze  Gobbler, 
1894  hatch,  weight  21  pounds,  $2.50. 

CHESHIRE  PIGS,  either  sex,  five  months,  at 
$12;  sows  In  farrow.  $15  to  $20. 

Circulars  tell  more  about  it. 

R.  D.  BUTTON,  Cottons,  N.  Y. 


ECG8 

for  hatching,  $1  per 
setting,  purebred  B. 
Minorcas,  G.  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Buff  and  S. 
C.  B.  Leghorns. 


large 

Poland-China  Hogs 

Send  for  circular. 

F.  H.  uAlks  at  SONS, 
Chlttenango,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  that  Hatch. 

Cayuga  Black  Duck,  $1.26  per  13  ;  fine  Black  Lang¬ 
shan,  $1  per  13;  Brown  Leghorn,  $1  per  13;  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  $3  per  13— all  from  choice  stock. 
Order  early.  O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners.  N.  Y. 


FfifiQ  from  Th0I'0UKhbred  W  P.  Rocks,  W.  Leg- 
LUUO  horns,  Br.  Leghorns  and  BI  Minorcas.  $1  a 
sitting;  30  for  #2.  KING’S  FARM  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Otisville,  Orange  Cotinty,  N.  Y. 


F  R R  Q— 26  White  P.  Rock  eggs,  $1.50;  breeders  care- 
LvJUO  fully  culled  from  600  birds. 

A.  M.  HAKT,  Meriden,  Conn. 


ALMANEL  GARDEN’S  WYANDOTTES. 

Large  ttock;  large  range.  Eggs,  $1  per  13:  $2  per  23. 
ELSIE  &  VINNIK  GOOD.  Waynesboro,  Franklin  Co..  Pa 


America’s  Business  Hen  still  in  the  lead.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $2  per  15;  $3.75  per  30;  $5  per  45  $10  per  100. 
Illustrated  and  descriptive  circular  free. 


C.  U.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


BUCK  LANGSHAN  EGGS, 

$1  per  sitting.  S.  DEAN,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 
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BUY  ‘‘DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  Hotitex,  Barns,  Kools,  all  colors,  &  SAVK  Mldolen.en’s 
prullta.  lii  use  ft  i  years.  Indorsed  by  Orange*  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  1-ow  prices  w II  sur  prise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  LVGEUSOftL,  24)1  1'lyiuouUi  St.,  Brooklyn,  ft.  Y. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


LADIES!! 


Do  rou  likea  cupof  GoodTea? 
If  so,  send  this  ‘‘Ad’'  and  15c. 
in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  '4-lb.  sample  Best  Tea  Im¬ 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  Incomes.  Big 
premiums,  &c.  Teas,  Coffees, 
Baking  Powder  and  Spices.  Send  for  terms. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  <  0., 

P.  0.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesev  St„  N.  Y. 


HE  I  CRY  PI  A  WTQ  Sfl'  blanching— fine  two- 

ULLLfl  I  lLH‘1  I  Or  inch.  Sent  prepaid  fcr 
cash,  26  cents  per  100;  $1  per  500;  $1.76  per  i.(XX).  Also 
Tomato  Plants  at  double  above  prices.  THE  HOKTI 
CULTURAL  SUPPLY  CO..  Mt.  Lake  Park,  Md. 


RED  CEDAR 

Tanks  and  Cisterns. 

White  Pine.  Cypress.  Redwood 


WILLIAMS  MFC.  CO., 


16  Murray  St..  New  York. 
36  S.  Market  St.,  Boston. 


KALAMAZOO,  MICH, 


1854.— Established  41  Years.— 1895. 

g^Tlie  Old  Reliable  Halladay 
p^”_J3Standard ,  Halladay  Geared, 


U.S.  Solid  Wheel, 

and  Gem  Steel 

WIND  MILLS, 

Guaranteed  to  be  * 

THE  BEST  MADE. 


i/\l  Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Feed  Mills, 
Hi  Corn  Shellers,  Stalk  Cutters, 
[yl  Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  etc. 

KAU.S.WINQ  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

1^113  Water  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


THE  RELEADLE 

FEDKIN3  Steel,  Calvanized, 
_ ■ — \  Power 

HJPERKINS  Pump- 


With  Granhlte  Eoxcn. 
Calvanir.edSteelToweri. 
Warrant  covers  to  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.  Before  buying  get  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  of  what  we 
manufacture. 

PERKINS  WIND  MILL  CO.. 

0  Race  St.,  Mishawaka,  Lid. 


‘  WHAT  WE  ** 
SAY  WE  DO  ] 
WE  DO  DO  3 

S. _ /j 


WHAT  WE 
SAY  WE  DO 
WE  DO  00  , 


HICH  CLASS  SEEDS,  n 


SIX  TOOLS  IN  ONE, 


URROWER 


AR  NELL'S 

PATENT 


Adjustable  to  »11  Inequalities  of 
the  ground. 

RUNS  8TEA  OILY. 

CA.MNoT  BE  CHOKED. 
Opens  Furrows,  Double  Fur¬ 
rows  or  Kidee.,  Covers. 

Cultivates  or  Plows  to  and  front. 

Mf  rks  any  width-  from  2H  to  *  f<*et 
and  from  1  inch  to  b  lncnes  deep 


Thousands  in  Use. 

A  constantlv  increas'rg  demand 
tne  be  t  testimony. 

Write  for  further  particulars  and 
Illustrated  Catalogue. 


H.  W.  DOUCHTEN,  Mfr.t  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J 


Soil  Pulverizer! 


IT  CRUSHES,  CUTS 

AND  HARROWS, 


The  most  simple  and  useful  Implement 
known  to  agriculture.  For  preparing  irrigable 
land  it  is  without  a  peer.  Thousands  in  use. 
Indorsed  by  all.  Address 

J*.  P.  PARKIER, 

MAN  UFA  OTURER, 

RIPLEY,  OHIO. 


KEMPS  MANURE  SPREADER 


-jmujsis/  Spreads  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quan- 

J —  —  ,  I -ji --rii'LiL.  tity  to  the  acre,  and  does  it  better  than 

hHIf  jBlKr  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends  10  hours 

'  #\  \|  /  /  I  j.  on  what  the  machine  will  do  in  two  min- 

1 J  utes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party  sub- 
101  ject  t°  aPProvaL  that  will  furnish  satisfac- 

|vjf  /  1  tory  references  or  rating  of  responsibility. 

'sLtnm^  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  Largest  and 

oldest  manufacturers  of  manure  spreaders 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

Box  No.  38.  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


BEAN  HARVESTERS 
AND  PLANTERS. 


The  Cyclone  Dust  Collector 


For  Thrash*""  Machines  takes  the  dust  out  of  the 

turough  a  canvas  tube 

chine  or  out  of  the  barn 

r  Big  inducements  will  be 

g  fj  offered.  Write  for  clr- 

Address  WM.  S.  MILLER.  Meyersdale,  Pa. 
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ASTER,  COMET,  MIXED.  Per  packet,  10c  . ;  per  ounce,  $3.50. 
CARNATION,  CHABAUD'S  (  NEW  CELOSIA,  “OSTRICH 
DOUBLE  PERPETUAL.  (New)  /  FEATHER.”  Crimson.  Per  packet,  If c. 

Per  packet,  50c.  )  Orange.  Per  packet,  10c. 

CARNATION,  DOU  B  LE  MAR-  < 

CARET.  Per  packet,  60c.  DAHLTA,  “JULES  CHRETIEN.” 

CARNATION.  “COMTESSE  DE  )  Intense  Sca'  let.  l’er  packet,  luc. 

PARIS.”  Pure  Yellow.  Per  packet,  5Uc.  ;  Mixed,  all  Colors.  Per  packet,  10c. 


Spring  Bulb  Catalogue, 


General  Seed  Catalogue, 


Mailed  free  on  application. 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMER 


Unquestionably  occupies  first  position  in  apparatus  for 
setting  milk  to  raise  the  cream.  It  has  records  showing 
wonderfully  close  skimming.  Send  for  our  special  pamphlet 
with  full  information.  _ 

We  also  furnish  the  best  Churn  in  the  world,  Davis 
Swing,  Butter  Workers,  Butter  Printers,  and  everything 
for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery, 

ASK  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

YERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO,,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont, 


j 

Fuji  i  . — -4 

...  Jr  ,\\ 

Mmul  iH 

APPLES  GRAFTED  ON  A  ROCK! 

WHAT  NEW  ENGLAND  SOIL  WILL  DO 

If  You  Can  Get  Down  to  It. 

The  photograph  of  the  rocky  New  England  orchard, 
shown  on  this  page,  was  made  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey, 
for  use  in  a  forthcoming  book  on  apple  culture.  It  is 
a  true  picture — an  exact  photograph  of  too  many  of 
the  fields  that  are  expected  to  produce  the  supply  of 
fruit  needed  on  New  England  farms.  Every  year  or 
so  we  like  to  print  a  picture  of  a  stony  New  England 
field,  so  that  some  of  the  boys  out  on  the  stoneless 
prairies  of  the  West  may  understand  what  New  Eng¬ 
land  farming  meant  in  the  old  days.  We  are  glad, 
also,  to  show  the  reverse  side  of  this  picture  in  the 
following  statement  from  Mr.  George  Simons,  of 
Weare,  N.  H.  This  will  show  what  could  be  done  on 
that  rocky  field  if  the  stones  could  be  pulled  out,  and 
the  trees  attended  to.  It  is  always  a  good  thing  to 
respect  the  possibilities  of  life,  even  though,  for  some 
reason,  we  fall  short  of  them  ourselves : 

My  farm  at 
present  consists 
of  a  nine-acre 
apple  orchard,  on 
which  I  grow 
apples  and  grass. 

Thirty-four  years 
ago  I  bought  this 
land  for  $200. 

One  acre  of  it 
had  been  “  im¬ 
proved  ”  ;  most 
of  the  remainder 
was  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  state,  cov¬ 
ered  with  old 
walls,  thousands 
of  bowlders,  big 
and  little,  bushes, 
etc.  My  first  crop 
was  four  tons 
of  stock  hay. 

Twen  ty-five 
years  later,  it 
was  cleared — not 
a  stone  or  bush 
remaining  —  2  7  5 
rods  of  drain 
made,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  apple 
trees.  Several 
acres  cost  $300 
per  acre  to  re¬ 
move  the  stone.  I  commenced  in  a  small  way,  work¬ 
ing  the  land  thoroughly,  growing  corn  and  potatoes, 
and  some  six  years  ago  I  raised  18  tons  of  prime  hay 
and  a  fair  crop  of  apples.  I  have  hired  the  labor  by 
the  day,  and  have  kept  an  accurate  account  with  my 
little  farm  from  the  start.  The  income  has  kept 
ahead  of  the  expenditures  all  the  time. 

It  is  often  said  that  we  can  grow  but  one  crop  on 
the  same  land  at  the  same  time.  When  I  commenced, 
I  aimed  to  grow  apples  and  hay,  and  I  have  never 
changed  my  plan.  I  think  that  is  best  for  me.  About 
one-third  of  my  orchard  is  in  full  bearing,  and  my 
crop— apples  and  hay— netted  in  1892,  $1,000  ;  in  1893, 
very  nearly  $1,000,  and  in  1894,  considerably  more 
than  $1,000,  which  shows  pretty  conclusively  what 
may  be  done  with  rough,  almost  worthless  land,  here 
in  New  Hampshire. 

Keeping  accounts  is  one  of  my  hobbies,  and  my  ac¬ 
count  with  this  nine-acre  field  34  years,  tells  an  inter¬ 
esting  story  for  me.  I  have  kept  an  accurate  account 
with  it  since  April  1,  1861.  I  think  that  it  has  paid  in 
dollars  and  cents,  and  I  would  not  wish  to  part  with 
it  now,  at  cost. 


My  journal  reads,  April  1,  1861 : 


Cost  of  land . $200.00 

29  rods  of  stonewall .  20.30 

Labor  on  stone  drain .  42.61 


One  acre  of  these  nine  acres  had  been  planted  two 
years  without  fertilizers.  Two  or  three  acres  of  the 
rest  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  “worked” 
some  time  in  the  distant  past.  The  whole  had  been 
mowed  and  pastured  from  time  immemorial.  There 
were  40  rods  of  old  wall — bowlders  and  bushes  every¬ 
where —  and  several  acres  so  rough  that  it  was 
hardly  safe  to  drive  over  it ;  a  few  old  apple  trees 
that  had  been  grafted  and  never  pruned,  some 
of  which  I  saved,  and  numerous  small  seedlings 
springing  up  which  I  grafted  as  they  became  large 
enough. 

In  1867,  I  planted  34  nursery  trees,  and  several  years 
later,  set  more  and  continued  grafting  until  the  ground 
is  covered — about  as  many  of  one  as  the  other.  I  can 
see  no  difference  in  the  growth  or  hardiness  of  the 
trees,  or  quantity  or  quality  of  the  fruit.  I  have  30 


to  40  varieties,  though  about  half  a  dozen  is  enough 
for  profit. 

For  the  few  best  varieties  I  would  select :  Two  best 
early — Astrachan  and  William’s  Favorite.  Two  best 
autumn — Gravenstein  and  Wealthy.  Early  winter — 
Granite  Beauty  and  Hubbardston.  Winter — Baldwin, 
Northern  Spy  and  Ladies’  Sweet.  I  have  sprayed 
more  or  less  for  several  years,  and  intend  to  this 
year.  I  have  not  made  many  practical  tests,  but  so 
far  as  I  have  observed,  I  think  it  profitable  to  spray. 

All  the  nine  acres  were  pretty  expensive  to  work, 
and  the  last  three  acres  I  never  expected  to  improve  ; 
but  it  was  near  the  highway,  and  so  I  kept  at  it  till 
it  was  done.  Several  acres  cost  me  $300  per  acre  to 
get  it  ready  to  “  break  up.”  However,  I  enjoyed  doing 
it,  and  charged  it  to  the  profit  and  loss  account.  Two 
large  bowlders  remain  in  sight,  monuments  of  my 
“  courage  and  foolishness.”  My  farm  work  extended 
over  quite  a  number  of  years ;  I  did  not  force  the 
work,  or  I  might  have  had  a  good  orchard  10  years 
earlier.  This  work  was  done  partly  for  pleasure, 
though  as  the  following  figures  show,  there  has 
been  some  profit  about  it,  too. 


In  1887,  I  made  up  a  summary  for  26  years  as  follows  : 


EXPENSES.  RECEIPTS. 


Cost  of  land . 

..  $200.00 

Hay . 

....$1,260.32 

Labor,  tools,  etc . 

.5,322.31 

Grain . 

.  234.85 

Stable  manure . 

.  1,395.30 

Corn . 

.  846.25 

Ashes . 

..  171.30 

Potatoes . 

.  936.70 

Superphosphate  . 

. .  122.10 

Apples . 

. 1,900.00 

Ground  bone . 

.  22.90 

Vegetables . 

.  61.38 

Lime . 

.  14.04 

3.10 

Wood  and  lumber . . . , 

.  12.22 

Apple  trees  and  labor. . , 
Taxes . 

..  200.00 
.  130.00 

Total . 

..$8,251.72 

Total . $7,581.65 

Four  years  ago,  I  was  offered  $2,000  for  my  orchard. 
It  is  not  for  sale.  I  have  made  these  trees  with  my 
own  hands  (with  Nature’s  assistance)  ;  I  know  every 
one  of  them.  I  have  watched  them  all  these  years. 
I  enjoy  them  in  blossom  and  fruit,  and,  although 
there  is  not  “  Millions  in  it,”  there  is  pleasure  and  a 
fair  compensation.  I  have  exhibited  fruit  at  all  our 
State  Fairs  for  a  number  of  years,  usually  capture 
the  best  premiums  on  apples,  and  have  some  300 
“cards”  in  all.  I  have  just  sent  a  communication  to 
the  Manchester  Union,  in  which  I  say,  “  I  believe  the 
raising  of  fruit  in  this  part  of  New  Hampshire  is, 

or  might  be,  one 
of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  branches  of 
farm  industry, 
and  that  there 
are  thousands  of 
acres  on  our 
abandoned  farms 
which  might  be 
planted  with 
apple  trees  with 
profit.” 

Of  course  I  am 
on  the  lookout 
for  the  cheapest 
fertilizer  for  this 
orchard.  As  will 
be  seen,  I  have 
used  mostly 
stable  manure 
and  wood  ashes. 
Stable  manure  is 
expensive,  but  is 
very  useful  in 
promoting  the 
growth  of  wood 
in  young  trees. 
The  Canada  wood 
ashes  are  too  ex¬ 
pensive  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other 
forms  of  potash. 
We  can  buy  some 
ashes  from  local  sources,  and  these  are  of  good  quality. 
I  want  to  try  bone  and  muriate,  and  compare  that 
mixture  with  stable  manure  and  ashes,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  cost  and  efficiency.  I  can  also  buy  quantities 
of  hen  manure  which  with  muriate  and  bone  make  a 
good  combination  for  the  trees.  Of  course,  growing 
as  I  do,  large  quantities  of  hay  among  the  trees,  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  more  nitrogen  than  would  be  the 
case  in  growing  fruit  alone.  This  orchard  must  be 
well  fed — that  is  evident,  and  the  question  of  picking 
out  the  right  food  is  an  interesting  and  important  one. 
If  it  is  really  possible  to  secure  a  good  substitute  for 
manure  and  ashes  by  using  bone  and  potash,  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  a  saving  will  be  made.  The  ashes  and 
manure,  however,  are  natural  fertilizers  that  all  have 
full  confidence  in,  and  we  want  to  experiment  with 
the  substitutes  to  begin  with. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  know  many  orchardists  who  depend 
on  muriate  and  bone  entirely  for  the  fruit.  Nitrate 
of  soda  added  will  fully  supply  the  grass,  but  too 
much  of  it  is  not  desirable,  as  it  will  induce  a  heavy 
growth  of  wood — which  means  poorer  fruit,  as  has 
been  often  proved  by  experiment. 


AN  APPLE  ORCHARD  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  “GRAFTING  APPLE  ON  ROCK.”  Fig.  100. 
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GOOD  AND  BAD  FOR  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Here  Are  Some  Bad  Reports. 

Crimson  clover  sowed  September  5  in  corn,  is  all 
dead — winterkilled  at  15  degrees  below  zero.  The 
best  way  to  get  it  through  the  winter,  is  to  leave  it  in 
the  sack.  '  f.  z. 

Moray,  Kansas. 

I  am  afraid  that  Crimson  clover  will  be  a  failure  for 
the  cotton  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  I  have 
tried  it  in  every  way,  and  the  outlook  is  poor.  Hut 
there  are  still  three  weeks  of  grace,  and  I  shall  not 
condemn  it  yet.  sam.  h.  .tames. 

Louisiana. 

Crimson  clover  is  an  uncertain  factor  in  Long  Island 
farming.  1  sowed  some  in  corn  last  August ;  it  came 
up,  and  made  a  fine  growth,  but  this  winter  it  has 
killed  out  entirely,  while  the  Medium  clover  sowed 
at  the  same  time  has  all  lived.  f.  l.  y. 

Orient,  L.  I. 

I  sowed  Crimson  clover  about  August  15,  on  light 
shale  ground  which  was  in  fine  condition.  It  came  up 
in  about  six  days.  When  about  entering  the  third 
and  fourth  leaf,  it  was  attacked  by  some  insect  which 
utterly  destroyed  it  in  a  few  days.  It  may  have  been 
grasshoppers.  I  shall  try  it  again,  and  expect  better 
results.  B.  w.  mca. 

Fannettsburg,  Pa. 

I  sowed  September  18,  about  three  acres  of  Crimson 
clover  seed,  15  pounds  to  the  acre,  after  beans.  The 
ground  was  cultivated,  not  plowed  ;  no  fertilizer  on 
the  clover.  A  gravelly  soil,  clay  subsoil,  exposed 
knoll.  The  beans  produced  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  clover  made  a  small  growth  of  top  in  the  fall, 
some  roots  five  to  six  inches  long.  Not  one  square 
rod  left  alive  at  the  present  time.  H.  c.  n. 

South  Greece,  N.  Y. 

I  sowed  one-half  bushel  of  Crimson  clover  the  last 
of  July  ;  every  seed  came  up  ;  it  looked  nice,  and  went 
into  winter  quarters  all  right.  Snow  covered  the 
ground  from  December  26  until  the  middle  of 
March.  The  mercury  was  24  degrees  below  zero  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  winter.  When  the  ground  be¬ 
came  bare,  the  cold  weather  killed  two-thiris  of  the 
plants,  and  the  other  third  looks  sick,  and  so  do  I. 

Philipsburg,  Pa.  j.  o.  A. 

Crimson  clover  sowed  September  8,  on  oats  stubble, 
plowed  and  harrowed  in  August,  is  clean  gone  out  of 
sight.  It  kept  alive  and  green  under  the  snow  until 
the  last  week  in  March,  when  it  heaved  out  of  the 
ground  and  died.  1  know  of  no  best  way  to  p-et  it 
through  the  winter.  I  shall  try  again,  and  sow  in 
August  in  corn.  Some  are  sowing  this  spring,  with 
the  expectation  of  getting  a  crop  of  seed,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  E.  A.  b. 

Kittatinny,  Pa. 

I  sowed  four  quarts  of  Crimson  clover  seed  about 
September  1,  on  land  that  had  raised  early  potatoes. 
It  came  very  well,  and  grew  very  well  through  the 
fall.  I  sprinkled  manure  on  it  before  the  ground  froze. 
This  spring  it  is  about  all  dead.  It  lay  covered  with 
snow  all  winter.  It  seems  to  have  died  this  spring. 
It  seemed  to  look  quite  well  when  the  snow  first 
thawed  off,  but  it  has  died  since.  It  is  all  gone  now. 

I  don’t  think  it  is  adapted  to  this  locality.  I  might  a 
great  deal  better  have  sowed  rye.  franklin  moore. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

,1  sowed  two  acres  of  Crimson  clover  August  15  in 
standing  corn,  cultivating  the  seed  in  lightly  one  way 
and  brushing  in  the  other.  On  one  acre,  a  bushel  of 
oats  were  sown  to  see  w'hether  they  would  furnish  any 
winter  protection.  A  moderate  shower  soon  after, 
started  both,  but  the  ground  was  so  dry  that  the 
clover  made  but  small  growth.  Much  of  it  appeared 
to  have  some  life  early  in  spring,  but  a  dry  spring 
with  cold,  drying  winds,  has  been  too  much  for  it, 
and  not  a  plant  is  left  alive.  So  I  do  not  know  any 
better  now.  than  before,  whether  it  will  stand  Wis¬ 
consin  winters.  Much  Red  clover  is  killed,  but  not  all. 

Monroe,  Wis.  w. 

Repeated  Trials  in  Massachusetts. — In  1892,  I 
sowed  two  pounds  of  Crimson  clover  seed  among  corn, 
late  in  August.  It  grew  about  two  inches  high,  re¬ 
mained  green  nearly  all  winter,  but  died  in  early 
spring,  except  a  few  roots.  In  1893,  I  sowed  150 
pounds  ;  mostly  in  corn,  in  July,  and  a  peach  orchard 
of  about  2 14  acres.  That  sown  in  corn  was  a  failure  ; 
the  summer  heat  and  drought  killed  most  of  it  while 
in  seed  leaf,  and  the  little  w  hich  lived  made  only  a 
small  growth,  and  nearly  all  died  in  winter.  That 
sown  in  the  peach  orchard,  was  largely  (probably 
three-quarters)  killed  by  summer  heat,  while  in  the 
seed  leaf.  Some  of  that  which  survived,  grew  eight  or 
nine  inches  high,  and  looked  vigorous,  but  most  of  it 
died  in  winter.  Where  the  fall  growth  was  largest,  it 
all  died.  That  which  survived  the  winter,  started 
into  vigorous  growth  in  spring,  and  it  tillered  so  much 
that  in  some  places  there  was  a  fair  crop  of  most 


excellent  fodder.  In  1894,1  made  several  sowings 
from  about  the  middle  of  July,  to  early  in  September. 
I  was  looking  at  it  yesterday,  and  I  may  say  that  it  is 
all  dead  alike.  Here  and  there  a  root  still  survives, 
but  the  living  plants  are  few  and  far  between.  I  have 
concluded  that  Crimson  clover  is  not  hardy  enough 
for  this  locality.  I  am  disappointed,  for  I  had  built 
hopes  on  the  small  success  of  last  season,  feeling  sure 
of  the  great  value  of  the  crop,  if  it  could  survive  our 
winters.  m.  morse. 

Norfolk  County,  Mass. 

Here  We  Have  the  Other  Side. 

About  July  1,  I  seeded  my  corn  field  with  Crimson 
clover,  after  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn.  The 
clover  is  now  about  five  inches  high,  of  strong  growth, 
a  beautiful  green,  and  far  ahead  of  the  Red  clover  of 
last  spring’s  seeding.  I  doubt  not,  it  will  endure  the 
climate  of  this  State,  and  thrive  well.  h.  c. 

Wescosville,  Pa. 

I  sowed  Crimson  clover  where  I  raised  a  crop  of 
onions.  I  gathered  the  onions,  and  sowed  September 
1  without  plowing  the  ground,  and  then  went  over  it 
both  ways,  with  an  iron  scratch-harrow.  I  got  a 
good  stand.  The  winter  has  been  a  severe  one  here, 
and  I  do  not  think  a  spire  winterkilled.  e.  e.  ii. 

Cumberland  County,  N.  J. 

My  Crimson  clover  was  sown  early  in  September  on 
bottom  land,  clay  loam.  It  looks  quite  well ;  only 
about  five  per  cent  winterkilled.  From  present  ap¬ 
pearances,  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  early  sowing  on  good  soil,  so  as  to  get  a  good 
growth  for  winter  protection.  I  sowed  some  early  in 
October,  which  almost  entirely  winterkilled,  no  doubt, 
from  want  of  growth  for  protection.  ii.  m.  engle. 

Marietta,  Pa. 

At  this  time,  April  20,  my  Crimson  clover  is  four 
inches  high,  and  is  growing  rapidly,  being  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  common  clover.  My  neighbors  sowed  it  in 
corn  fields  last  August,  and  now  have  a  solid  mat  of 
clover  four  inches  high,  which  they  are  pasturing. 
They  will  plow  the  stubble  down  for  cabbage  or  corn 
during  the  latter  part  of  May.  In  our  200  acres  of 
apples  and  pears,  for  the  last  four  years  we  have 
sowed  this  valuable  clover,  some  of  which  we  saved  fbr 
seed,  and  the  rest  was  plowed  under.  This  furnished 
all  the  humus  and  nitrogen  required  for  the  orchard. 
We  had  a  few  hillsides,  which  w^ere  dug  over  for 
stoue,  then  leveled  off,  and  sowed  to  Crimson  clover, 
and  to-day  we  have  a  perfect  stand  of  clover  growing 
where  other  grass  would  not  start  and  grow.  Crimson 
clover  is  one  of  the  greatest  fertilizers  ever  intro¬ 
duced.  If  repeatedly  planted,  it  will  make  even  a 
barren  hillside  farm,  fertile.  Arthur  j.  collins. 

Burlington  County,  N.  J. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Winter  Oats  a  Success. — Last 
fall,  I  wrote  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  sowing  some  rye,  some 
Crimson  clover,  and  some  winter  oats,  each  separately, 
and  also  a  lot  of  winter  oats  and  Crimson  clover, 
mixed,  all  in  the  same  field,  for  fall  and  winter  graz¬ 
ing,  and  for  early  soiling  if  needed.  They  were  sown  in 
early  September,  and  although  the  fall  was  very  dry, 
they  offered  considerable  pasture  through  November 
and  December.  From  Christmas  to  February,  it  was  so 
very  wet  that  no  grown  animals  were  allowed  on  the 
field.  The  small  ealves  had  the  use  of  it  all  winter, 
as  it  adjoins  the  barnyard.  During  February,  it  was 
grazed  hard,  and  March  4,  it  was  as  short  as  cows  could 
bite  it,  at  which  time  they  were  removed.  It  has  since 
been  allowed  to  grow  to  be  cut,  as  soon  as  ready,  and 
the  ground  planted  to  ensilage  corn. 

I  have  reached  one  or  two  conclusions  from  this 
experiment.  The  oats  and  clover,  singly  or  collect¬ 
ively,  furnished  more  pasture,  were  eaten  more 
readily  by  the  cattle,  and  recuperated  quicker  after 
being  bitten  off,  than  the  rye.  Since  they  have  been 
left  to  grow,  either  one  of  them  is  growing  three 
times  as  many  stalks  to  the  stool  as  the  rye.  All 
through  the  fall  and  winter,  it  was  a  neck-and-neck 
race  between  the  oats  and  the  clover,  and  the  two 
combined  were  better  than  either  singly  for  grazing. 
Just  now,  the  clover  is  forging  ahead  right  sharply, 
with  the  oats  not  far  behind,  and  the  rye  “  not  in  it.” 
The  rye  is,  of  course,  taller  than  either  of  the  others, 
what  there  is  of  it,  but  so  thin  that  it  doesn’t  amount 
to  anything,  while  both  the  others  are  as  thick  as 
need  be.  The  two  combined  form  a  perfect  mat  on 
the  ground,  about  six  or  eight  inches,  and  are  a  ‘‘thing 
of  beauty,”  whether  they  will  be  a  “joy  forever” 
or  not. 

Last  winter  was  as  hard  on  such  crops  as  any  win¬ 
ter  we  ever  have  had,  and  the  fall  was  as  unfavor¬ 
able.  If  the  clover  will  stand  them  both,  and  the 
grazing  to  boot,  it  is  all  right,  and  I  mean  to  sow 
every  available  acre  this  year.  Where  intended  for 
grazing  and  to  be  cut  for  hay,  I  shall  again  sow  a 
mixture  of  one  bushel  of  oats  and  10  pounds  of  clover 
seed  per  acre.  I  am  done  with  rye.  I  think  that  I 
shall  sow  some  clover  alone  to  be  cut  for  seed  next 
year.  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  will  Crimson  clover 


seed  grow  after  it  is  more  than  a  year  old?  That  is, 
will  last  year’s  seed  grow  if  sown  next  fall  ?  The 
reason  I  ask  is  because  I  don’t  know.  If  it  will,  I 
wish  to  buy  about  10  bushels  of  seed  now  while  it  is 
cheap ;  if  it  will  not,  I  wish  some  fellow  to  thrash 
early,  so  that  I  can  sow  the  seed  August  1  this  year. 

The  other  day,  we  were  rebuilding  the  fence  along¬ 
side  this  clover  field.  My  hired  man  kept  looking  at 
the  clover,  and  finally  said,  “That  stuff  pays  lots  bet¬ 
ter  than  little  Red  clover.  Why  don't  all  the  farmers 
around  here  raise  it?”  1  told  him  I  did  not  presume 
there  were  a  dozen  farmers  in  Loudon  County  who 
knew  there  was  such  a  thing,  simply  because  only 
about  that  many  of  them  take  any  agricultural  paper, 
or  take  the  trouble  to  keep  up  with  the  procession. 

Loudon,  Tenn.  E.  L.  G. 

I  asked  a  good  many  questions  last  summer  in 
regard  to  Crimson  clover,  and  followed  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
advice  ;  but  if  I  had  sowed  the  whole  field  with  Crim¬ 
son  clover  I  would  have  gained  by  it.  The  Medium 
clover  came  up  well,  but  none  is  left  this  spring  with 
the  exception  of  the  1%  acre  of  Crimson  clover.  The 
15  acres  of  corn  stubble  is  bare,  but  what  a  contrast 
where  the  Crimson  clover  is.  I  don't  think  a  plant  of 
it  winterkilled.  I  pulled  up  a  plant  last  December 
before  the  ground  froze,  and  the  root  measured  four 
inches  and  was  covered  with  rootlets,  so  that  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  for  it  to  heave  out.  Snow 
came  December  25,  and  the  whole  field  was  covered 
till  the  last  of  Mai-ch.  The  ground  was  very  wet  last 
November  and  December,  with  much  freezing  and 
thawing,  which  spoiled  the  Medium  clover.  As  soon 
as  the  snow  went  off  this  spring,  the  Crimson  clover 
was  ready  for  business,  and  looked  as  though  it  had 
grown  all  winter  under  the  snow.  Since  the  snow 
w’ent  off,  the  spring  has  been  very  favorable  for  all 
grass,  but  that  plot  of  clover  is  ahead  of  anything 
seen  in  this  locality  in  the  line  of  clovers.  I  have 
great  faith  in  it.  E.  b, 

La  Hlume,  Pa. 


ABANDONED  FARMS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

SOME  NEW  FACTS  ABOUT  THEM. 

The  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  2,  possessed 
a  special  interest  to  me,  as  I  was  buying  such  a  prop¬ 
erty  in  Massachusetts  at  that  time.  When  the 
“descriptive  catalogue  of  farms  in  Massachusetts, 
abandoned  or  partially  abandoned  ”  was  issued,  I 
secured  a  copy,  carefully  studied  its  contents,  and 
looked  into  the  subject  as  fully  as  my  circumstances 
would  warrant.  The  information  available  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  chief  defect  in  these  properties 
was  their  isolation  and  remoteness  from  market,  as 
based  on  an  Eastern,  not  Western,  standard.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  many  of  these  languishing  farms  in  the  past 
had  yielded  remunerative  crops,  and  been  a  good 
source  of  revenue. 

Had  the  young  New  Englander  staid  at  home,  we 
should  have  heard  nothing  of  abandoned  farms.  In 
an  Indiana  or  Illinois  town,  the  young  men  in  a  large 
degree  grow  up  to  remain.  In  New  England,  it  is 
different.  I  wras  educated  in  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Thirty-one  young  men  were  grad¬ 
uated  in  my  class.  The  last  census  of  this  class  shows 
that  its  29  members  still  alive,  are  located  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  California,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Delaware,  Illinois,  New  York,  Montana, 
Minnesota,  Ohio  and  Nebraska — scattered  over  13  dif¬ 
ferent  States,  and  all  of  them  orig-inally  New  England 
boys.  This  is  simply  an  illustration  of  how  New  Eng¬ 
land  boys  leave  the  old  homestead.  The  isolation  of 
the  New  England  farmer  is  not  a  factor  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  if  we  compare  it  with  that  of  many  of  the 
settlers  in  the  Far  West,  for  he  is  settled  within  easy 
distance  of  the  leading  markets,  and  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  civilization  in  America.  The  boys  simply  left 
the  farm,  because,  like  ather  boys,  they  thought  there 
was  something  better  elsewhere.  But  many  have  been 
mistaken.  Will  not  the  tide  set  back  East?  I  be¬ 
lieve  so,  simply  because  especially  desirable  farming 
lands  are  expensive  in  the  West,  and  farms  were  never 
so  cheap  in  New  England  as  now.  To  be  sure,  these 
farms  are  not  specially  adapted  to  extensive  cereal 
culture,  but  for  fruit  growing,  intensive  farming,  and 
sheep  and  poultry  raising,  they  are  eminently  fitted. 

Last  fall,  I  entered  into  correspondence  with  a 
Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  farmer,  concerning  a  farm 
described  in  the  catalogue  issued  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  November,  I  visited 
the  property  and  carefully  examined  it.  It  comprised 
361  acres,  225  of  which  were  woodlands,  and  it  was 
this  that  specially  interested  me.  There  were  two 
houses  and  three  barns,  one  nine-room  house,  and  two 
barns  being  in  fair  condition,  with  an  excellent  frame 
work  in  each.  The  location  was  most  beautiful,  being 
on  the  summit  of  a  smooth-topped  hill,  with  large 
meadows  and  pastures  all  about  the  house.  Twenty- 
five  acres  of  grass  land  can  easily  be  cut  with  a  mow¬ 
ing  machine,  and  a  large  load  of  hay  can  be  drawn  by 
two  horses  from  any  part  of  the  hay  field  without 
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difficulty.  A  good  highway  passes  almost  through 
the  center  of  the  farm,  which,  if  followed,  will  take 
one  to  the  depot  on  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad, 
miles  away.  Lenox  and  Stockbridge  are  less  than 
15  miles  distant.  A  pretty  mountain  lake  is  a  half 
mile  down  the  road,  where  one  can  get  good  boating 
and  fishing.  A  schoolhouse  is  a  mile  away,  as  is  also 
the  nearest  neighbor.  The  post  office  and  church  are 
4%  miles  off.  This  distance  from  neighbors  in  New 
England,  makes  this  place  isolated,  which  is  the  great¬ 
est  objection  to  the  farm  as  a  residence.  But  what 
can  one  expect  fqr  the  price  paid  for  this  ?  These  3(31 
acres  cost  me  $700,  less  than  $1.75  per  acre,  buildings 
and  all.  The  owner  had  prospered  there,  but  he  had 
the  Kansas  fever,  and  seven  years  ago  went  West,  and 
so  put  the  place  on  the  market.  Then  the  buildings 
were  in  good  condition,  and  he  wanted  $1,200  for  the 
place,  but  in  order  to  sell,  he  gradually  dropped  on 
the  figures  until  it  came  into  my  hands  at  the  price 
named. 

I  did  not  buy  this  farm  to  sell  it,  but  rather  as  an 
investment  in  the  timber  line  for  the  future,  being  a 
believer  in  forestry  culture.  But  1  fail  to  see  why  an 
ambitious  young  man  should  not  build  up  a  beautiful 
home  on  such  a  property  as  this.  It  is  not  the  stone 
pile  that  some  people  are  wont  to  fancy  the  average 
New  England  farm.  There  is  plenty  of  good  arable 
soil  and  abundant  water.  The  location  is  superb,  if 
one  wishes  beautiful  surroundings,  and  good  markets 
are  within  easy  driving  distances.  Less  than  five 
miles  away,  the  railroad  takes  one’s  produce  direct  to 
Boston  or  Albany,  while  nine  miles  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  is  a  railroad  on  which  produce  may  be  delivered 
direct  to  New  York  City  in  a  few  hours’  time.  Does 
not  such  a  farm  offer  possibilities  ?  As  an  agricul¬ 
tural  investigator  who  has  seen  much  of  the  best 
farming  land  in  the  country,  especially  in  the  South 
and  Central  West,  I  believe  that  it  does. 

I  believe  that  these  New  England  hills  will  again 
become  seats  of  agricultural  activity,  and  here  and 
there  evidences  seem  to  point  that  way.  Within  two 
miles  of  this  acquisition  of  mine,  is  a  place  owned  by 
an  Illinois  farmer,  who  came  East  and  bought  a  farm 
and  settled  on  it  with  his  wife  and  son  and  his  wife. 
I  understand  that  he  is  well  satisfied  with  the  change 
from  West  to  East.  Other  farms  can  be  bought  for 
absurdly  low  prices  now  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  of 
these  days  they  will  be  taken.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
any  one  is  to  farm  with  brains,  he  can  make  a  success 
here,  and  the  required  capital  to  start  with  is  small. 
If,  however,  he  wishes  to  do  it  in  the  old  way,  then 
he  would  better  not  try.  But  if  he  would  try  aright, 
then  he  may  get  a  farm  at  a  bargain  in  the  effete 
East,  which  will,  in  my  opinion,  offer  the  best  of  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  a  home,  and  at  the  same  time  afford 
him  a  good  income.  c.  s.  plumb. 

La  Fayette,  Ind. 


THE  CHERRY  AND  THE  BIRD. 

Net  or  Gun  to  Separate  Them. 

Erof.  J.  Troop,  of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station, 
had  some  new  varieties  of  cherries  that  were  fruiting 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  them  on 
the  trees  until  thoroughly  ripe.  English  sparrows 
and  robins  didn’t  care  for  this  experiment — they  cared 
more  for  the  cherries,  and  stood  ready  to  strip  the 
trees  at  the  first  sign  of  color.  In  order  to  protect  the 
trees,  they  were  covered  with  bird  netting  (made  of 
twine)  just  before  the  fruit  began  to  ripen.  Fig.  101 
shows  how  the  trees  looked  while  thus  protected. 

Prof.  Troop  gives  results  as  follows  :  “  When  the 

fruit  on  the  covered  trees  was  ready  to  pick,  the  ex¬ 
posed  tree  was  completely  stripped  of  every  cherry, 
thus  showing  what  the  result  would  have  been  to  the 
others  had  they  not  been  protected.  The  question  has 
often  been  asked,  Will  it  pay  ?  As  already  stated,  the 
trees  were  young,  having  been  set  but  six  years.  Each 
tree  bore  a  half  bushel  or  more  of  fine  fruit  this  year, 
which  sold  for  eight  to  ten  cents  per  quart.  The  trees 
were  of  the  round-headed  type,  about  10  feet  high,  so 
that  the  labor  involved  in  covering  was  comparatively 
slight.  The  amount  of  netting  required  for  each  tree 
was  about  75  square  yards,  which  cost  four  cents  per 
square  yard.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  fruit  from 
these  early  trees  was  gathered,  the  netting  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  later  varieties,  and  the  same  process  re¬ 
peated.  So  that,  when  the  experiment  was  completed, 
the  account  stood  as  follows  : 


To  75  yards  netting  at  4  cents . $3.00 

By  16  quarts  of  cherries  at  10  cents .  $1.60 

By  18  quarts  of  cherries  at  8  cents .  1.44 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  experiment  the  accounts 
nearly  balanced  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  With 
careful  handling,  this  netting  will  last  10  years  or 
more  ;  so  that  the  question — Will  it  pay  to  use  it  ? — ■ 
will  depend  largely  upon  circumstances.  J udging  from 
our  own  experience  the  past  season,  where,  in  testing 
varieties  of  fruits,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  fruit  should  remain  on  the  tree  until  fully 


ripe,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  about  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  covering  the  trees.” 

Shoot  the  Robber  Robins. 

Some  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  contributors  have  defended 
the  robin.  I  deem  him  utterly  unworthy  of  it.  In 
years  of  experience,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  act 
of  a  robin  of  greater  utility  to  the  horticulturist  than 
the  eating  of  an  occasional  angle  worm  or  wormy 
cherry.  So  long  as  any  grapes  are  left  on  the  vines, 
the  robins  sit  lazily  on  the  trellis,  or  nearby  trees,  too 
full  (of  grapes)  for  utterance  of  their  overpraised 
songs,  or  to  fly  to  an  adjoining  field,  even  when  I 
shoot  their  companions.  They  seem  to  prefer  the 
black  to  the  white  grapes,  and  the  hitter  escape  so 
long  as  any  black  varieties  remain.  Of  the  blacks,  they 
seem  to  prefer  Bacchus  and  Clinton  to  any  of  the 
larger  varieties.  They  pick  holes  in  many  more  than 
they  eat.  The  English  sparrow  is  an  angel  compared 
with  the  robin.  Although  very  plentiful,  they  do  no 
damage  except  to  eat  some  of  my  sunflower  seeds.  As 
I  write,  I  can  see  them  busily  engaged  in  picking  the 
black  aphis  from  the  leaves  of  an  apple  tree  near  the 
wiudow.  They  apparently  get  a  dozen  or  more  from 
the  underside  of  each  leaf. 

Many  writers  mourn  the  growing  scarcity  of  our 
song  birds,  robins  in  particular,  and  accuse  sportsmen 
of  exterminating  them.  Judging  from  an  experience 
of  35  years,  I  believe  the  robins  to  be  as  plentiful  as 
at  any  time.  This  is  the  case,  too,  with  many  of 
our  song  birds,  as  meadow  lai'ks,  bluebirds,  wrens, 
thrushes,  red  birds,  etc.  Some  of  our  game  birds,  too. 
are  quite  as  plentiful  in  late  years,  as  at  any  time 
since  I  was  a  boy,  as  doves,  quail,  woodcock,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  birds  have  been  badly  deci¬ 
mated,  as  the  wild  ducks,  turkeys,  pigeons,  ruffed 
grouse  and  snipe.  Red-headed  woodpeckers  and  blue 
jays  are  less  plentiful,  also,  the  former  probably 
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because  there  are  far  less  dead  trees  than  when  a 
‘’deadening”  was  a  feature  of  every  well-regulated 
farm. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  our  song  birds  have  been 
much  over-estimated  and  praised  by  our  ornithologic- 
ally  informed  horticulturists  ?  A  great  ado  has  been 
made  over  the  extinction  of  the  birds  when  no  such 
extinction  was  occurring,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that 
the  growing  scarcity  of  birds  is  the  cause  of  the  great 
increase  of  injurious  insects.  uo  our  song  birds  eat 
curculios,  codling  moths,  cabbage,  tomato  or  tobacco 
worms,  squash  or  Colorado  potato  bugs  ?  Is  it  not 
probable  that  they  eat  many  of  the  parasitic  enemies 
of  these  injurious  insects,  and  thus,  in  reality,  injure 
rather  than  benefit  the  horticulturist  and  farmer? 

Shelby  County,  Ohio.  e.  p.  kobinson. 


IMPROVED  CORN  CULTURE. 

HILLS  VS.  DRILLS. 

No  question  more  perplexes  the  average  farmer  than 
the  one  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  plant  corn  in  hills 
or  drills.  The  experiments  made  point  unmistakably 
to  the  fact  that  the  same  number  of  stalks  placed 
equally  distant  in  drills,  will  give  a  larger  yield  of 
both  grain  and  stover,  than  when  crowded  into  hills. 
A  marked  instance  was  the  experiment  made  at  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station.  Planted  in  hills  three 
feet  apart  each  way,  with  three  kernels  in  a  hill,  the 
product  was  10%  tons  of  green  corn,  or  4,431  pounds 
of  dry  matter.  Planted  in  drills  three  feet  apart  with 
one  kernel  to  each  foot  of  drill,  thus  making  the  same 
number  of  stalks  to  the  acre,  the  product  was  12  tons 
of  green,  or  5,292  pounds  of  dry  matter.  Here  was  an 
increase  due  to  drill  culture  of  over  14  per  cent  in  the 
green  product,  and  of  nearly  20  per  cent  in  the  dry 
matter  and  an  equal  increase  in  the  feeding  value. 
Experiments  made  elsewhere,  agree  substantially 
with  this,  and  these  results  also  accord  with  common 
sense.  We  know  that  corn  is  a  sun  plant,  and  that  to 
do  its  best,  it  must  have  all  the  sunlight  possible,  so 
that  when  planted  separately,  the  sun  has  a  better 
chance  to  reach  every  stalk  and  every  part  of  that 
stalk,  than  when  crowded  into  hills.  More  than  this, 
when  planted  separately,  each  plant  can  send  out  its 
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roots,  and  the  corn  will  more  fully  occupy  all  the  soil 
than  when  in  hills. 

The  objections  urged  to  drill  culture,  are  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  clean,  and  to  do  so 
requires  more  hand  or  manual  labor,  aud  that 
when  ripe,  it  is  more  work  to  cut  aud  put  it  into 
shocks.  The  validity  of  the  first  objection,  varies 
much  with  soil  and  the  prevalence  of  perennial  weeds, 
such  as  Canada  thistle,  dock,  quack,  etc.,  but  depends 
more  on  the  corn  grower  and  his  manner  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  where  corn  is  handled  as  it  is  by 
the  majority  of  corn  raisers,  where  most  of  the  work 
is  done  by  the  cultivator,  and  the  hoe  is  depended 
upon  to  clean  the  weeds  fi-om  the  hill  or  row,  it  does 
take  more  hand  work  to  keep  the  drills  free  from 
weeds  than  it  does  the  hills.  But  where  the  land  is 
not  too  much  infested  with  Canada  thistles,  it  is  not 
half  so  much  work  to  keep  the  same  field  equally 
clean  when  in  drills,  as  when  in  hills.  Even  quack, 
with  the  proper  handling  of  the  corn,  can  be  easily 
kept  down  or  eradicated.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that 
when  in  drills,  the  harrow  can  be  used  much  more 
freely  than  in  hill  culture.  When  a  harrow  is  used, 
occasionally  a  hill  will  be  taken  out  or  covered  so  as 
to  be  smothered  ;  if  in  hills  3%  feet  apart  each  way — 
the  common  distance — an  area  containing  more  than 
10  square  feet  will  be  left  with  no  plants,  and  the 
corn  raiser  can  hardly  afford  to  lose  so  much  space. 
When  in  drills,  the  harrow  may  take  out  a  stalk  here 
and  there  without  any  diminution  in  yield,  as  the 
adjoining  stalks  will  fill  in  the  spaces. 

The  trouble  with  the  majority  of  farmers  when  they 
plant  in  drills,  is  that  they  use  too  much  seed.  They 
seem  to  think  that  the  corn  must  be  sowed,  and  so 
they  use  from  a  peck  to  a  half  bushel  of  seed  per  acre, 
when  from  four  to  six  quarts  is  plenty,  depending 
upon  the  variety  and  ske  of  the  kernels.  Then  they 
do  not  begin  the  cultivation  soon  enough.  The  time 
to  kill  weeds,  is  before  there  are  any  weeds  to  kill. 
In  other  words,  just  as  they  germinate.  The  least 
stir  or  movement  of  the  soil  ends  the  tiny  plants,  when 
if  left  a  week  or  10  days,  they  could  hardly  be  killed 
if  plowed  up.  Neither  do  they  cultivate  often  enough 
for  the  best  good  of  the  corn  or  entire  destruction  of 
weeds.  Lastly,  they  do  not  use  the  right  kind  of  tools. 

On  my  farms,  we  nearly  always  plant  in  drills,  using 
a  planter  which  leaves  a  track  showing  just  where  the 
row  of  corn  lies.  We  follow  the  planter,  often  the 
same  day  and  always  before  the  corn  has  sprouted, 
with  a  cultivator.  We  use  a  cultivator  with  teeth  or 
pads  very  narrow  and  run  it  as  near  the  row  as  pos¬ 
sible  without  disturbing  the  corn.  We  also  run  it  as 
deeply  as  we  can,  and  not  tear  up  any  sods.  By  using 
any  of  the  riding  cultivators,  and  straddling  the  rows, 
one  man  and  team  will  easily  go  over  12  acres  or  more 
in  a  day.  This  mellows  the  soil,  throws  a  little  earth 
over  the  corn  row,  and  when  followed  in  a  couple  of 
days  with  a  smoothing  harrow,  the  whole  surface  will 
be  stirred  and  left  as  “clean  as  a  garden.”  The  corn 
will  now  be  up  in  a  day  or  two,  aud  get  a  good  start 
before  any  weeds  will  again  appear.  As  soon  as  the 
first  leaves  of  the  corn  are  fully  unrolled,  we  again  go 
over  the  field  with  the  smoothing  harrow  crosswise  of 
the  first  harrowing.  Again  in  a  week,  we  give  it  an¬ 
other  harrowing,  and  often  a  fourth  and  fifth  with 
several  days  intervening.  Our  aim  is  to  harrow  so 
often  that  no  weeds  can  start,  and  so  often  that  if,  in 
going  over  one  way  any  corn  is  covered,  the  next 
time  will  uncover  it  before  it  is  smothered.  The 
great  secret  in  using  the  harrow  in  the  corn  field,  is 
to  be  sure  to  harrow  once  before  the  corn  is  up  ;  this 
fills  the  depressions  over  the  corn,  and  subsequent 
harrowings  do  not  bury  the  plants. 

By  now  using  the  riding  cultivators  with  teeth  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  feet,  the  corn  can  be  cultivated  shal¬ 
low,  with  the  teeth  running  so  close  to  the  corn  on 
each  side  as  to  cover  all  weeds  and  grass  that  started 
after  the  last  harrowing.  When  the  corn  is  from  10 
to  20  inches  high,  by  putting  on  a  pair  of  smoothers 
next  to  the  row,  enough  soil  can  be  thrown  to  the 
corn  so  that,  coming  from  both  sides  at  once,  it  will 
rattle  around  the  corn,  and  cover  all  plants  of  all 
kinds  that  may  have  previously  escaped.  Everybody 
knows  that  in  the  hot  weather  of  summer,  grass  or 
weeds  covered  will  be  as  effectually  killed  as  by  dig¬ 
ging  out. 

As  will  be  seen,  by  our  mode  of  corn  growing  in  the 
drill  system,  the  field  is  gone  over  three  times  with 
the  riding  cultivator,  which  is  equivalent  to  putting 
one  day’s  work  of  man  and  team  on  four  acres.  We 
go  from  three  to  five  times  over  with  the  smoothing 
harrow,  and  as  a  man  and  team  will  easily  go  over  20 
acres  in  a  day,  this  is  equivalent  to  one  day  on  five 
acres.  Combined,  this  is  equal  to  one  day  of  one  man 
and  team  on  2  or  2%  acres,  or,  at  $4  per  day  for  man 
and  team,  the  whole  cultivation  does  not  cost  over  $2 
per  acre,  and  not  an  hour  of  hand  labor  is  necessary, 
unless  there  may  happen  to  be  a  stray  thistle  or  dock 
which  has  withstood  the  harrow  and  cultivator. 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  objection  that  it  takes 
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more  time  to  cut  and  shock  an  acre  of  drilled,  than  of 
hilled  corn  ;  hat  when  we  remember  that  there  is  20 
per  cent,  or  one-fifth  more  corn,  can’t  we  well  afford 
the  extra  labor  ?  I  have  often  noticed,  and  last  year 
especially,  that  in  a  bad  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  the 
hilled  corn  went  down  much  worse  than  the  drilled. 
In  fact,  last  year  our  men  could  cut  and  shock  con¬ 
siderably  more  drilled  corn  than  of  that  adjoining 
planted  in  hills.  J.  s.  woodward. 

" RAISING  CHICKS  BY  HAND." 

keep  the  old  iien  on  eggs. 

A  Jug  of  Water  for  a  Dry  Nurse. 

A  large  proportion  of  my  hens  are  Leghorns,  and 
they  are  always  late  about  sitting,  if  they  sit  at  all,  so 
that  a  broody  hen  seemed  “worth  her  weight  in  gold.” 
When  the  first  lot  of  chicks  was  hatched,  I  did  not 
feel  like  sparing  the  hens  for  brooders,  preferring  to 
give  each  a  second  clutch  of  eggs.  Just  in  time  to 
assist  me  in  solving  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
my  motherless  chicks,  some  one  related  in  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  her  experience  in  rearing  chicks  by  the  aid  of  a 
jug  of  hot  water,  and  I  became  a  ready  convert  to  her 
theory.  A  box  was  littered  with  the  seeds  and 
broken  leaves  from  the  hay  mow,  a  jug  of  hot  water 
securely  wrapped  in  an  old  shawl  was  put  near  one 
end,  and  nearly  half  the  box  was  covered  with  soft, 
woolen  cloths.  The  wee  chicks,  41  in  all,  were  put 
near  the  jug,  and  they  huddled  around  it  as  closely 
as  they  would  around  a  hen. 

After  the  first  24  hours,  it  became  necessary  to 
begin  the  education  of  these  small  orphans.  Granu¬ 
lated  oatmeal  was  strewn  on  shallow  pans,  and  the 
chicks  picked  at  it  a  little,  but  soon  drew  their 
feathers  tightly  around  them,  and  became  very 
tall,  slim  cliickies,  showing  as  plain  as  plain  could  be 
that  they  were  cold.  They  were  helped  to  find  their 
“  jug  mother,”  and  two  hours  later  they  were  given 
another  trial,  and  each  little  beak  was  touched  with 
water.  At  the  end  of  the  third  trial,  nearly  all  ate  a 
little,  and  all  drank.  On  the  third  day,  they  scratched 
in  the  hay  seed  and  staid  longer  out  in  the  air.  After 
the  first  week,  they  were  fed  five  times  a  day,  and 
water  was  given  them  frequently,  sometimes  milk. 
Cracked  wheat,  granulated  oatmeal,  cracked  corn, 
bread  soaked  in  milk,  and  scraps  from  the  table, 
which  included  bones,  meat  rinds,  and  scraps  of  meat 
cut  very  small,  formed  their  diet  for  the  first  week  ; 
then  whole  wheat,  either  raw  or  boiled,  was  added  to 
this  ration,  with  buckwheat  now  and  then  for  variety. 
Of  course  they  were  supplied  with  fine  gravel  from 
the  first. 

A  motherly  old  hen  had  been  given  one  room  in 
the  henhouse,  with  a  brood  of  26  chickens.  When 
the  oi-plians  were  two  weeks  old,  I  fixed  a  box  for 
them  to  run  in,  removing  top  and  bottom,  and  re¬ 
placing  the  top  with  poulti-y  wire.  A  small  hole  was 
cut  in  one  end  so  the  chicks  could  run  into  the  box  in 
which  the  hot- water  jug  was  placed,  and  the  whole 
was  put  into  the  room  with  the  hen  and  chickens. 
As  the  hen  showed  no  resentment,  I  soon  allowed  the 
chicks  their  liberty  in  the  house,  and  that  kind  old 
hen  actually  mothered  the  whole  flock  as  soon  as  the 
little  orphans  would  permit  her  to  do  so. 

The  Ills  That  Chicks  Are  Heir  Too. 

My  great  trouble  with  these  chicks  was  lice.  I 
greased  their  heads  when  they  came  from  the  nest 
and  sifted  Persian  insect  powder  through  their  feath. 
ers.  This  was  repeated  every  time  one  drooped. 
They  were  kept  so  tame  by  constant  handling  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  catching  them.  The  greater 
part  of  these  chicks  were  Brown  Leghoims,  and  many 
of  them  developed  feathers  so  fast  that  their  wings 
seemed  too  heavy  for  their  strength.  In  this  case, 
the  wing  featliei’s  were  clipped  quite  short  with  the 
scissoi’s,  and  in  most  cases  they  recovered.  Only  four 
of  the  41  orphans  died  before  they  went  out  of  the 
hoxxse — one  was  smothered,  and  one  killed  by  accident, 
while  two  died  from  lice,  having  been  neglected. 

After  they  went  to  the  henhouse,  they  were  subject 
to  more  or  less  dampness,  as  there  was  an  earth  floor, 
and  nearly  every  chick  contracted  gapes.  I  resorted 
to  the  old  remedy,  carbolic  acid  fumes,  and  had  very 
good  success.  A  box  about  2%  feet  long  by  1>£  foot 
wide,  and  a  foot  deep,  was  secured  and  one  corner 
was  partitioned  off  with  sand  screen.  The  chicks, 
about  20  at  a  time,  were  put  in  the  larger  division, 
and  a  board  was  placed  over  the  top.  A  cup-shaped 
piece  of  iron  was  heated  very  hot,  then  set  in  a  basin 
of  ashes  in  the  smaller  division.  A  teaspoonful  of 
pare  carbolic  acid  was  poured  into  the  hot  iron  (a  brick 
hollowed  to  hold  the  acid  would  answer  the  purpose), 
and  the  whole  box  was  covered  with  a  piece  of  carpet. 
The  chicks  were  wild  with  the  discomfort  of  the 
fumes,  and  in  one  minute  I  examined  them  and  find¬ 
ing  none  overcome  left  them  a  few  seconds  longer. 
They  mast  be  examined  at  least  every  10  seconds  after 
the  first  minute  and  if  one  has  dropped  to  the  floor, 
they  must  be  taken  from  the  box  at  once.  Even  when 


quite  badly  overcome,  they  will  usually  recover  when 
taken  to  the  air,  but  it  does  not  answer  to  be  careless 
with  them,  and  a  minute  is  usually  long  enough  to 
leave  them  in  the  box.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
give  some  birds  another  treatment  the  next  day,  but 
many  will  recover  with  but  one  treatment.  The  best 
treatment  for  gapes,  however,  is  prevention.  Warm, 
dry  quarters  with  plenty  of  light  and  sunshine,  make 
happy,  healthy  chicks,  and  though  it  may  be  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  secure  these,  it  pays  to  prepare  them 
if  any  number  of  chicks  are  to  be  raised. 

Lice  can  be  kept  in  check  only  by  eternal  vigilance. 
Good,  fresh  insect  powder  and  sweet  oil  or  soft  lard 
for  their  heads,  are  safe  and  effectual.  Kerosene  is 
too  severe  for  a  young  chick,  and  if  used  at  all,  should 
be  mixed  with  water  and  applied  very  carefully  so 
that  it  may  not  touch  their  tender  flesh. 

Hand-Raised  Chicks  Are  Best. 

For  many  reasons,  chicks  raised  by  hand  are  more 
satisfactory  than  those  left  with  the  hen.  A  fussy  old 
hen  will  often  upset  all  one’s  best  laid  plans.  If  she 
has  her  liberty,  she  will  take  her  small  charges  into 
all  kinds  of  dangers,  and  often  from  sheer  fright,  she 
will  kill  one  or  more  of  them.  It  is  far  more  difficult 
to  fight  lice  when  the  chicks  run  with  the  hen.  True, 
the  hand-raised  chicks  need  quite  a  bit  of  teaching, 
and  it  requires  patience  and  watchfulness  to  rear 
them  ;  but  you  may  count  on  raising  at  least  1)0  per 
cent  of  all  the  chicks  hatched  if  you  keep  them  dry, 
clean  and  warm,  and  make  them  work  for  a  part  of 
their  food.  A  supply  of  grit  and  plenty  of  clean  water, 
so  arranged  that  they  cannot  get  their  feet  in  it, 
is  necessary.  For  the  rest,  remove  any  soft  food 
which  they  do  not  eat  clean,  and  give  them  a  little 
run  on  the  grass  on  warm,  dry  days,  seeing  that  they 
are  warmly  housed  before  there  is  dew  or  cool  air. 
Accustom  them  to  natural  conditions  gradually.  A 
run  twelve  feet  by  six,  covered  with  wire,  with  a  warm 
house  at  one  end,  is  safe  for  them  when  they  are  a 
month  old,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  cold.  Take  no 
chances  with  vermin.  Rats  ate  enough  chicks  for  me 
one  year  nearly  to  pay  for  a  tight  wall  under  the  hen¬ 
house,  and  a  mink  feasted  on  full-grown  fowls  enough 
to  finish  paying  the  bill.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  beautiful  wretch  after  he  had  expiated  his 
crime,  but  that  did  not  bring  back  my  poultry. 

Don’t  Forget  Good  Roosts. 

One  thing  which  is  often  neglected  for  yoixng 
chickens,  is  a  i*oosting  place.  A  six-weeks-old  Leg¬ 
horn  enjoys  a  roost  as  well  as  does  a  mature  hen. 
These  roosts  should  be  about  eight  inches  from  the 
ground  ;  smooth,  round  poles  are  best,  and  they  must 
be  small  enough  so  that  the  little  feet  can  clasp  them 
and  large  enough  to  give  a  well-balanced  perch.  The 
roosts  should  be  movable  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
cleaned,  and  in  warm  weather,  the  houses  should 
have  no  floor,  so  that  they  may  be  moved  from  place 
to  place,  thus  saving  much  time  in  cleaning.  Dry- 
goods  boxes  turned  bottomside  up  and  raised  high 
enough  on  the  south  side  to  allow  the  birds  to  go 
under,  answer  very  well.  The  roosts  may  easily  be 
arranged  so  that  the  box  will  set  over  them  easily.  If 
the  chicks  are  taught  to  go  on  these  i-oosts  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  induced  to  use  them,  the  danger  of  death 
from  crowding  is  lessened,  and  the  breastbones  are 
less  likely  to  be  flattened,  as  they  are  almost  sure  to 
be  when  chicks  roost  on  the  ground  until  well  grown. 
Last  year,  my  birds  had  flat  roosts,  2x2  pieces  laid  flat, 
and  their  breastbones  were  very  perfect  ;  possibly 
such  roosts  are  better  than  poles. 

Of  course  a  well-constructed  brooder  is  far  better 
than  the  hot-water  jug,  with  its  accompanying  box 
and  necessity  of  filling  and  emptying  the  jug  at  least 
twice  a  day  ;  but  the  principle  of  the  jug  in  the  center 
and  the  chicks  clustering  around,  is  good,  and  the 
brooder  which  comes  nearest  to  it  is  the  one  which  I 
want  when  I  invest  in  the  real  article,  s.  A.  little. 


THE  VALUATION  OF  FARM  MANURE. 

Among  the  farmers  who  keep  any  considerable 
number  of  animals  of  one  sort  or  another,  are  prob¬ 
ably  a  good  many  who  go  to  work  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  manure  their  animals  produce,  on  the  basis 
of  the  feed  fed  out  and  the  products  of  the  animals, 
whether  meat,  wool  or  milk.  In  a  general  way,  such 
valuations  are  undoubtedly  a  help  in  showing  the 
feeder  how  his  accounts  with  his  stock  stand  ;  but  in 
many  cases,  such  calculations  are  sure  to  give  to  the 
manure  altogether  too  high  a  value.  Some  figuring  of 
this  nature  which  I  once  saw,  gave  the  manure  so 
high  a  value  as  to  be  absurd  on  the  very  face  of  it. 
The  figures  I  have  in  mind,  were  published  last  year 
in  the  Practical  Farmer.  In  commenting  on  these 
calculations,  Prof.  Massey  observed  that  with  a 
money-value  of  commercial  fertilizers  equal  to  the 
calculated  value  of  the  manure,  he  could  raise  far 
better  crops  than  he  possibly  could  with  the  manure. 
And  I  think  he  was  right. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  most  calculations  of 


manure  values,  based  on  food,  etc.,  are  far  higher 
than  the  actual  value.  Curiously  enough,  the  books 
on  feeding  animals  seem  to  neglect  these  points.  As 
regards  the  calculations  of  the  amounts  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  the  tables  in  the  books  cannot  be  far 
from  wrong.  The  trouble  comes  when  we  try  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  nitrogen.  The  first,  and  possibly  the  least 
important  error  in  calculating  nitrogen,  comes  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  by  any  known  method, 
to  say  what  the  nitrogen  is  worth  on  the  average  ; 
for  barnyard  manure  contains  not  only  a  certain 
amount  of  extremely  good  nitrogen,  but  also  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  nitrogen  in  all  sorts  of  conditions,  some  of 
which  may  be  as  valueless  as  the  nitrogen  in  wool  or 
leather,  as  far  as  the  chemist  knows.  The  second 
error  that  is  likely  to  spoil  our  calculations,  comes 
from  neglecting  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  urine  in 
the  manure,  though  excellent  as  a  source  of  nitrogen 
when  fresh,  must  inevitably  lose  a  great  deal  of  its 
worth  by  harmful  fermentations  which  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  control.  Even  under  the  best 
conditions  of  keeping  manure  economically,  we  are 
certain  to  lose  much  of  our  good  nitrogen. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  the  mechanical  value 
of  manure,  will  probably  more  than  pay  for  the  loss 
of  nitrogen,  and  perhaps  it  will.  But  against  the 
mechanical  value,  we  have  to  place  the  labor  involved 
in  handling  the  vast  bulk  of  the  dung,  and  the  urine 
and  straw.  The  object  of  this  note  is  merely  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  each  particular  farmer,  the  danger  of  being 
misled  by  valuations  of  manure  that  may  not  prove 
true  in  practice.  f.  g.  hendkrson. 


WHAT  SAY? 

Nipping  Tomatoes. — Have  any  of  the  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  ever  tried  snipping  or  cutting  back 
tomato  plants  when  1^  to  2  inches  in  height,  and 
having  the  first  pair  of  leaves  ?  I  take  a  sharp  pair 
of  scissors,  and  cut  the  plants  off  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  setting  the  tops  back  ;  they  soon  make 
new  and  abundant  roots,  and  on  an  average  not  more 
than  three  out  of  25  plants  will  die.  They  will  stand 
transplanting  better,  come  into  bearing  earlier,  with 
more  and  perfect  fruit.  The  practice  was  told  me  by 
a  Denver  (Col.)  market  gardener,  and  I  have  tried  it 
with  the  best  of  success.  s.  c.  J. 

Laceyville,  Pa. 

Summer  Ensilage.— I  am  anticipating  partially 
filling  my  silo  with  green  rye  and  clover  for  August 
and  September  feeding.  Can  it  be  done  successfully? 
I  have  seen  notes  somewhere  to  the  contrary.  What 
has  been  the  experience  of  others  ?  J.  s.  G. 

Apalachin,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  E.  II.  Bancroft,  of  Delaware,  fills  his 
silo  with  Crimson  clover  in  May,  and  feeds  it  out 
during  the  summer,  with  excellent  results.  We  have 
heard  of  some  failures  with  this  summer  ensilage. 
What  do  others  say  ? 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Budding  an  Orange  Tree. 

E.  G.  B.,  Chichester,  N.  T.— I  have  an  orange  tree  six  years  old. 
Can  I,  by  having  it  grafted,  cause  it  to  bloom  ?  If  so,  where  can 
I  procure  scions  for  grafting,  and  which  would  be  the  best 
method  ?  What  fertilizer  shall  I  use  to  give  the  strongest  growth  ? 

Ans. — You  would  better  bud  the  stock.  It  is  easier 
and  more  satisfactory  than  grafting.  Use  bone  and 
potash. 

A  List  of  Plums. 

C.  G.  H.,  New  Berlin ,  N.  F— What  plums  shall  I  set  for  family 
use  ?  The  soil  is  gravelly,  and  the  winters  quite  cold,  often  20  de¬ 
grees  below  zero. 

Ans. — We  recommend  Bradshaw,  Reine  Claude 
Bavay,  Smith’s  Orleans,  Shropshire  Damson,  Peter’s 
Yellow  Gage,  Lombard,  Yellow  Egg,  Grand  Duke, 
McLaughlin. 

Catch  Crops  in  Strawberries. 

A.  M.  M.,  Boston  Station,  Ky.— Do  strawberry  growers  ever  raise 
a  catch  crop  between  the  plants  the  first  year  ?  Would  early  cab¬ 
bages  injure  the  plants  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  sometimes  they  do,  but  the  practice  is 
not  considei’ed  wise  by  the  best  growers  who  desire  a 
heavy  crop  of  berries. 

Some  Fruit  Questions. 

T.,  Oakfleld,  N.  Y.—l.  How  many  quarts  of  black  raspberries 
make  one  pound  of  dried  fruit?  2.  What  two  varieties  of  plums 
and  cherries  are  most  profitable  for  home  market  in  Genesee 
County,  N.  Y.?  3.  Should  the  standard  varieties  of  raspberries  be 
given  winter  protection  in  western  New  York? 

Ans. — 1.  It  depends  upon  the  variety  and  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  amount  varies  widely,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
say  definitely.  2.  Plums :  Grand  Duke.  Fellenberg 
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and  German  Prune.  Cherries :  Montmorency  and 
Napoleon.  3.  The  canes  should  be  bent  to  the  ground 
and  the  tips  covered.  Most  of  the  kinds  usually 
raised,  need  no  protection. 

Trimming  Hydrangeas ;  Transplanting  Quinces. 

E.  S.  B.,  Harwinton,  Conn. — 1.  Will  you  give  very  plain  direc¬ 
tions  for  pruning  a  neglected  hydrangea,  P.  Grandiflora?  2.  I 
have  some  quince  bushes  set,  probably,  15  years  ago — some  in  a 
henyard,  some  in  turf.  I  think  none  of  them  has  ever  been 
pruned.  Those  in  the  henyard  have  borne  a  little,  the  others 
none.  What  should  be  done  for  them?  Two  of  them  are  too  close 
together.  Could  one  of  them  be  taken  up  safely,  and  at  what 
season? 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first  paper  in  this 
country  to  try  the  shrub  and  to  call  the  attention  to 
it  which  it  deserves.  This  was  nearly  20  years  ago. 
It  bears  its  cymous  panicles  upon  the  terminal  shoots 
of  the  current  season's  growth,  and  it  may,  therefore, 
be  cut  back  to  any  desired  extent.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  how  large  one  cares  to  have  the  shrub 
grow.  VVe  have  cut  back  old  bushes  nearly  to  the 
ground.  We  may  remind  our  friend  that  this  hy¬ 
drangea  may  easily  be  confined  to  a  single  stem.  We 
may  also  say  that  green  or  half-ripe  cuttings  root 
readily  in  the  soil  or  in  sand,  and  will  bloom  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer.  Such  small  plants  are  more  showy 
than  older  ones  ;  the  heads  grow  larger.  Old  wood 
cuttings  will  not  “take  root.”  2.  We  doubt  whether 
they  could  be  safely  transplanted.  We  have  nothing 
to  suggest  except  root  pruning.  Sink  a  spade  around 
the  trunks  in  a  circle  two  feet  in  diameter. 

Propagating  Clematis. 

E.  D.,  Ludlow  Falls ,  Ohio. — How  can  I  propagate  clematis  ? 

Ans. — The  clematis  may,  of  course,  be  propagated 
by  layers  and  by  cuttings  made  from  the  young 
shoots,  which  should  be  planted  in  gentle  heat.  It 
may  also  be  propagated  by  grafting,  either  upon 
stems,  or  upon  portions  of  the  roots. 

Soil  for  Tomatoes ;  Planting  Peach  Pits. 

W.  L.,  New  York  City. — 1.  Do  tomatoes  require  rich  soil?  2. 
How  should  I  plant  peach  pits — the  whole  stone,  or  split  and  plant 
the  kernel  ?  How  long  does  it  take  them  to  come  up  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No,  only  moderately  so,  as  too  rich  soil 
induces  too  heavy  a  growth  of  vine.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  mix  a  shovelful  of  barnyard  manure  in  each  hill 
before  setting  the  plants.  2.  Mix  with  sand  in  the  fall 
before  the  pits  become  dry,  and  expose  where  they 
will  freeze  through  the  winter.  In  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  soil  can  be  worked,  the  kernels  should  be  planted 
two  inches  deep  in  rows  about  four  feet  apart.  They 
will  come  up  quickly  if  the  kernels  are  not  injured  in 
any  way. 

Will  Corn  Ripen  Here  ? 

E.  F.  (No  address). — Would  I  better  risk  planting  in  this  latitude, 
“Burpee’s  Golden  Beauty  field  corn”  on  well-fertilized  soil? 

Ans. — As  our  friend  fails  to  write  his  address,  we 
don’t  know.  We  doubt  if  the  variety  would  ripen  in 
a  climate  much  severer  than  that  of  New  York. 

Why  Grass  Is  Fall  Clipped. 

C.  F.  C.,  Elgin ,  Mich.  —  Mr.  G.  M.  Clark,  who  redeemed  the 
swamp,  says  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  255,  “  The  last  work  performed 
upon  It  (the  hay  field)  before  the  snow  falls,  is  to  cut  it  as  closely 
as  possible  with  a  sharp  mower,  rake  it  clean  and  leave  the  stub¬ 
ble  clean  and  bare  for  winter.”  Will  he  state  the  reasons  for  so 
doing  ? 

Ans. — The  reason  why  I  cut  my  grass  field  as  short 
as  possible  just  before  winter  sets  in,  and  rake  it  thor¬ 
oughly  clean,  is  to  prevent  the  mice  working  on  the 
roots  under  the  old  tore,  also  to  prevent  the  old  tore 
[dead  grass  on  mowing  lands.  Eds.]  from  smothering 
or  killing  out  the  grass  roots.  I  find  that  the  grass 
stand  can  be  maintained  much  better  by  keeping  the 
roots  free  from  trash  of  every  kind,  including  yard 
manures  in  the  winter.  G.  m.  clark. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Vegetables. 

8.,  Sherman ,  N.  Y.— Will  the  growth  of  garden  vegetables  like 
squashes,  sweet  corn,  etc.,  be  forwarded  by  sprinkling  nitrate  of 
soda  in  the  hills  ?  If  so,  what  quantity  should  I  use  ? 

Ans  — The  object  of  using  nitrate  of  soda,  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  soluble  nitrogen  early  in  the  season,  so  as  to 
push  the  plants  while  they  are  small.  It  will  help 
only  where  there  is  plenty  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Do  not  use  it  in  the  hill.  Scatter  it  around  the 
plants — about  four  inches  from  them — and  work  it 
into  the  soil  with  a  hoe  or  rake. 

Fruit  Questions  from  Canada. 

W.  II.  H.,  Forest  P.  0.,  Ontario. — 1.  Can  I  propagate  apple,  pear, 
plum,  apricot,  cherry,  and  quince  from  cuttings  or  slips  of  last 
year’s  growth  stuck  in  the  ground  ?  2.  On  what  kind  of  ground 
would  a  hotbed  do  best  ?  3.  Are  nectarines  and  persimmons  of 
any  value  ?  Would  they  stand  this  climate  ?  Would  they  be 
pi’ofitable  to  grow  for  market  ?  Will  apricots  stand  this  climate  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Apple,  pear,  apricot  and  cherry  are  not 
propagated  from  cuttings.  The  quince  is  sometimes 
so  propagated.  2.  Sandy  soil  is  preferable  to  clay  soil 
for  growing  cuttings.  I  have  had  no  experience  in 
growingcuttingsin  hotbeds.  3.  The  nectarine  is  simply 
a  smooth-skinned  peach.  It  is  a  desirable  fruit,  but, 
owing  to  the  tender  skin,  is  easily  preyed  upon  by 
the  curculio.  The  persimmon  seems  to  be  the  com¬ 
ing  fruit.  It  is  doubtless  destined  to  be  the  next  of 
our  native  wild  fruits  to  be  improved  and  made  popu¬ 
lar,  both  for  market  and  for  home  gardens.  The  pub¬ 


lic  know  very  little  about  the  persimmon  outside  of 
the  regions  where  it  grows  in  the  native  forests. 
When  properly  ripened,  it  is  a  delicious  fruit  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  garden.  I  never  saw  a  decayed 
persimmon.  When  hard,  they  are  as  non-eatable  as 
the  shell  of  a  black  walnut.  As  they  soften  and  ripen, 
they  seem  to  assume  the  condition  of  raisins  preserv¬ 
ing  themselves.  In  their  green  condition,  although 
mature,  they  can  be  shipped  as  readily  as  marbles. 
There  is  no  trouble  in  securing  hardy  persimmons, 
but  the  question  of  varieties  has  not  received  much 
attention  at  the  present  date.  The  persimmon  will 
in  time  be  a  profitable  market  fruit  in  my  opinion. 
The  Nursery  Book,  by  Prof.  L.  II.  Bailey,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  book  on  the  propagation  of  plants.  It  may 
be  purchased  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  50  cents  in  paper,  or 
$1  in  cloth,  postpaid.  c.  A.  green. 

JsAes  and  Salt  on  Potatoes. 

H.  I.  I.,  Bradford ,  Pa. — What  is  the  relative  value  of  good 
unleached  hard-wood  ashes  and  a  complete  fertilizer  ?  Would 
you  regard  ashes  as  a  good  potato  fertilizer  ?  Would  you  recom¬ 
mend  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  ashes  ? 

Ans. — There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value  of 
unleached  wood  ashes  for  potatoes  or  anything  else  in 
so  far  as  it  goes.  There  is  no  more  acceptable  form 
of  potash  or  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  ashes  cause  scab  in  potatoes,  and  we  do  not 
advise  using  them  unless  applied  the  previous  fall,  or 
even  earlier.  We  must  not  assume  that  ashes  will 
insure  a  maximum  crop  of  potatoes  unless  it  happens 
that  the  soil  needs  potash  alone.  Ordinarily,  we  must 
add  nitrogen  and  more  phosphate.  Salt  has  never 
given  us  any  beneficial  results  on  potatoes.  In  fact, 
we  regard  it  as  injurious  to  such  starch-producing 
crops. 

The  Real  Value  of  Salt. 

J.  L.  B.,  Plainville,  N.  J. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Somerset  County 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees  was  asked,  what  is  the 
value  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer  ?  He  said  that  it  is  not  worth  five 
cents  per  ton.  Is  he  right  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  we  think  he  is.  Under  Primer  Science, 
we  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  all  substances  that  are 
used  in  large  quantities  to  increase  crops,  have  really 
two  values — one  as  a  direct  source  of  plant  food,  and 
the  other  because  of  certain  mechanical  or  chemical 
effects  which  control  the  action  of  water  or  of  plant 
food  already  in  the  soil.  Lime  was  given  as  an  illus¬ 
tration,  and  its  action  on  the  soil  particles  was  ex¬ 
plained  to  show  how,  by  binding  together  sand  and 
increasing  the  particles  of  clay,  it  helped  the  crops, 
even  though  it  might  not  add  any  needed  plant  food 
to  the  soil,  and  has,  therefore,  no  direct  fertilizing 
value.  Yet,  when  applied  in  reasonable  quantity  to 
crops  like  grass  or  grain,  it  often  gives  stilfer  straw 
and  a  firmer  head,  and  grass  that  “stands  up”  better. 
This  action  is  usually  most  marked  on  rich  lands 
where  there  is  an  excess  of  nitrogen,  and  the  theory 
is  advanced  that  the  salt  arrests  nitrification,  and, 
therefore,  prevents  the  very  rapid  growth  that  gives 
a  weak  stem  to  grain.  We  think  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  salt,  have  been  greatly  over¬ 
estimated.  It  is  a  great  mistake  ever  to  confuse  the 
fertilizing  value  of  any  substance  with  its  indirect 
value,  from  certain  actions  on  the  soil. 

Sorghum  Pomace  as  Manure. 

W.  A.  G.,  Ooltewah,  Tenn. — A  neighbor  has  50  or  60  tons  of 
sorghum-cane  pomace.  What  is  the  quickest  way  to  convert  it 
into  a  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — If  wanted  for  this  year’s  crop,  we  would 
spread  it  on  sod  ground  and  plow  it  right  in  for  corn. 
Probably  this  will  be  the  best  way  to  handle  it  in  the 
end.  You  can  make  it  into  a  compost  by  mixing  it 
with  manure,  adding  wood  ashes  and  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  keeping  the  whole  mass  wet. 

Ashes  and  Plaster  for  Potatoes. 

J.  G.  8.,  East  Milton,  Mass. — How  would  wood  ashes  and  ground 
land  plaster  do  for  potatoes  ? 

Ans. — If  you  will  read  a  few  back  numbers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  you  will  see  that  the  plaster  will  add  no 
plant  food  to  the  ashes  and  nothing  will  be  gained  by 
adding  it.  The  ashes  are  not  a  first-class  fertilizer 
for  potatoes,  as  the  lime  in  them  will  be  likely  to 
cause  a  development  of  scab.  We  would  use  them 
on  some  other  crop — preferably  fruit. 

Ashes,  Spraying,  Kainit  for  Manure,  Etc. 

E.  S.  B.,  Harwinton ,  Conn. — 1.  I  would  like  to  know  whether,  in 
putting  bone  and  ashes  together  as  suggested  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
April  6,  it  would  answer  to  put  them  out-of-doors  in  a  bottomless 
barrel,  and  if  so,  whether  it  should  be  covered  ?  2.  I  have,  per¬ 

haps,  a  half  dozen  each  of  cherry  and  pear  trees,  and  probably  30 
apple  trees.  Would  it  pay  to  get  a  spraying  machine  for  that 
number  ?  If  so,  what  is  the  best  one  for  that  amount  of  work  ? 
What  is  the  cheapest  way  to  get  the  chemicals  ?  3.  If  manure  be 

thrown  from  the  stables  directly  into  a  covered  hogyard,  would 
there  be  danger  of  injury  to  the  pigs  by  the  use  of  kainit  or  acid 
phosphate  as  an  absorbent  in  the  stables?  4.  G.  W.  H.  asks  on 
page  241,  whether  it  will  pay  to  sow  Crimson  clover  in  the  corn 
when  the  land  is  to  be  plowed  the  next  spring.  I  find  no  answer. 

Ans. — 1.  We  have  never  advised  any  one  to  mix 
ashes  and  bone.  That  would  be  labor  lost.  Apply 
them  separately.  Of  course  the  barrel  should  be  cov¬ 
ered — and  kept  indoors.  Otherwise  it  would  act  just 
like  a  leach.  2.  Yes,  it  will  pay  you  to  get  some 


spraying  apparatus.  A  small  hand  pump  will  answer, 
if  you  have  a  suitable  hose  and  nozzle.  Write  for 
circulars  to  manufacturers  of  apparatus  who  advertise 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Write  to  J.  II.  Tibbets,  Astoria, 
N.  Y.,  for  figures  on  chemicals.  3.  We  would  not  use 
the  chemicals  on  manure  that  is  to  be  worked  over  by 
hogs.  4.  This  question  will  not  be  answered  till  we 
know  where  Crimson  clover  will  thrive.  Wherever  it 
will  live  through  the  winter,  it  will  always  pay  to 
sow  it  in  the  corn.  Even  where  winter  kills  it,  one 
can  often  get  enough  growth  in  the  fall  to  pay  for 
seed  and  sowing. 

Jews  and  Disease. 

W.  H.  B.,  Bedford,  Pa  . — I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  noted  M.  D., 
and  who  is  much  opposed  to  the  eating  of  pork.  He  says,  “  Show 
me  a  Jew  who  has  lived  according  to  their  faith,  and  eaten  no 
pork  through  past  generations,  who  has  consumption,  scrofula  or 
diphtheria,  and  I  will  say,  •  eat  pork.’  ”  Do  not  the  Jews  have 
these  diseases  as  do  the  Gentiles  ? 

Ans. — We  have  submitted  this  question  to  expert 
physicians  who  have  studied  these  diseases  carefully. 
They  agree  that  while  the  orthodox  Jews  who  live 
closely  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  laws,  are 
probably,  as  a  race,  the  healthiest  of  humans,  still 
there  are  plenty  of  cases  where  Jews  that  have  never 
eaten  pork,  are  afflicted  with  tuberculous  troubles  and 
diphtheria.  Abstaining  from  the  use  of  pork  as  food, 
will  not  render  a  person  germ-proof  against  consump¬ 
tion. 

Work  for  a  Pump. 

J.  S.  II.,  Bancroft,  Mich.— I  have  a  24-foot  drive  well,  10  rods 
from  the  barn;  the  ground  is  level.  Can  I,  by  laying  a  pipe  from 
the  well  sufficiently  deep  to  be  protected  from  frost,  draw  the 
water  with  a  common  iron  pump  ? 

Ans- — Yes;  if  the  joints  of  the  pipes  are  made  air¬ 
tight,  and  a  check  valve  is  fitted  in  the  level  pipe  at 
the  junction  with  the  well  pipe,  and  a  good  common 
pump  is  used,  there  will  be  no  difficulty. 

A  Talk  About  Tiling. 

H.  L.  C„  Canton,  Pa. — I  have  about  two  acres  of  land  which  I 
wish  to  drain.  One  corner  is  about  five  feet  lower  than  the  rest. 
Can  I  use  drain  tile  successfully,  and  how  should  I  lay  it  ?  Our 
dealers  ask  $15  for  2-inch,  and  $20  for  2J4-incli  horse  shoe  flat- 
bottom  tile.  The  soil  is  loam  with  clay  and  hardpan  subsoil; 
part  has  been  in  garden  for  years,  and  the  rest  in  grass. 

ANSWERED  BY  F.  HODGMAN. 

If  the  field  is  square  or  nearly  so,  it  can  be  more 
successfully  drained  than  if  it  is  narrow  and  long,  be¬ 
cause  whatever  fall  there  is  can  be  used  in  a  shorter 
distance,  thus  making  the  relative  fall — or  fall  per 
rod — so  much  the  greater.  The  question  also  arises 
in  regard  to  the  outlet.  Must  the  drain  come  to  the 
surface  in  the  corner  of  the  field,  or  is  there  such  an 
outlet  to  carry  off  the  water  that  the  tile  can  be  kept 
below  the  ground  at  that  point,  and  if  so,  how  much  ? 
Upon  the  answers  to  these  questions,  depends  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  as  to  how  successfully  it  can  be 
drained  by  tile.  If  the  field  is  nearly  square— say  1(5 
rods  by  20 — and  the  tile  must  come  to  the  surface  at 
the  corner,  it  could  be  fairly  well  drained  by  tile  ;  but 
the  main  line  of  tile  would  need  to  be  much  larger 
than  it  would  if  it  could  be  given  more  fall.  The  less 
fall  there  is,  the  larger  the  tile  must  be  to  carry  the 
same  amount  of  water  and  avoid  filling  up  with  silt. 

The  tile  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lot  should  be  laid 
not  less  than  three  feet  deep.  If  it  must  come  to  the 
surface  at  the  lower  end,  that  will  leave  two  feet  for 
fall  in  the  tile,  if  he  is  correct  in  regard  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  height.  The  length  of  the  main  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  20  rods  or  more.  Tile  will  work  successfully 
with  a  fall  of  one  foot  in  10  rods,  but  it  must  be  large 
enough  to  take  all  water  that  will  reach  it  in  the 
wettest  time,  and  must  be  laid  very  truly  to  grade 
line.  It  must  not  be  laid  above  the  grade  line  in  places 
and  below  it  in  others.  Tile  never  will  work  success¬ 
fully  under  such  circumstances,  unless  it  has  a  very 
sharp  fall,  and  even  then  it  will  not  do  its  best  work. 
Where  the  fall  is  light,  the  tile  must  be  laid  to  a  very 
true  slope,  in  as  straight  lines  as  possible.  Where  it 
has  to  deviate  from  a  straight  line,  it  should  be  by  a 
gentle  curve,  and  not  an  abrupt  corner.  If  I  were  to 
drain  a  tract  of  that  size  with  that  amount  of  fall,  I 
would  put  a  four-inch  main  through  it  along  the  line 
of  the  lowest  ground,  from  three  to  four  feet  deep, 
and  run  side  branches  of  two-inch  tile  into  it  at  least 
as  often  as  every  four  rods. 

In  preparing  to  lay  tile,  dig  ditches  true  and  straight, 
and  no  wider  in  the  bottom  than  is  needed  to  receive 
the  tile.  Dress  the  bottom  carefully  to  the  true  slope. 
This  can  be  told  by  stretching  a  string  or  small  wire 
lengthwise  over  the  ditch  at  the  same  slope  that  the 
tile  is  to  have,  and  then  measuring  down  from  the 
string  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  The  string  should 
be  drawn  tight  enough  to  take  out  the  sag — support¬ 
ing  it  in  as  many  places  as  is  necessary  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  It  should  be  in  line  directly  over  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch,  and  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  workmen.  When  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  made 
perfectly  true,  the  tile  may  be  laid,  the  joints  covered 
with  turf  or  a  little  marsh  hay  to  prevent  loose  earth 
from  getting  in  before  the  ground  is  settled,  and  then 
the  ditch  should  be  filled  carefully,  so  as  not  to  move 
the  tiles  out  of  place. 
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FAILURE  OF  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Our  readers  may  recall  that  two  acres 
of  level,  well-drained  land  were  sown  to 
Crimson  clover  last  September  11.  The 
quantity  of  seed  sown  was  15  pounds  to 
the  acre.  The  seed  would  have  been  sown 
earlier,  but  the  drought  prevented.  A 
plot,  30  feet  square  of  a  part  of  the  two 
acres,  was  at  the  same  time  sown  to  Red 
clover,  using  the  same  amount  of  seed — 
15  pounds  to  the  acre.  In  1893,  this  field 
was  in  Timothy  three  years  old,  Red 
clover  having  been  sown  the  first  spring. 
The  year  before,  the  field  was  in  potatoes, 
nnd  received  20  loads  to  the  acre  of  farm 
manure,  and  000  pounds  of  high-grade 
potato  fertilizers. 

The  field  was  plowed  August  1,  har¬ 
rowed  thrice,  the  seed  then  sowed  and 
harrowed  in.  It  germinated  in  a  couple 
of  days,  and  the  stand  was  seen  to  be 
perfect.  It  made  a  strong  growth  before 
winter  set  in,  and  it  was  thought  up  to 
late  February,  to  be  in  fine  condition. 
Then  came  the  blizzard  and  several  days 
of  below-zero  weather — 10  degiees  below 
as  we  remember.  The  clover,  both  Red 
and  Crimson,  is  now  dead  in  every  part  of 
the  field  except  a  narrow  strip  of  Crim¬ 
son  along  a  rail  fence  to  the  south.  The 
object  of  the  experiment  was  several  fold; 
first,  to  test  the  hardiness  of  Crimson 
clover ;  second,  the  field  was  to  be 
plowed  in  late  April,  and  potatoes 
planted,  using  (a)  high-grade  fertilizer 
on  a  part  (b)  potash  and  phosphate  alone 
on  another  part,  with  (c)  nitrogen  alone 
on  the  rest. 


Several  kinds  of  peas,  new  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  were  tried  last  year.  The  Para¬ 
gon  (Landreth  &  Son)  has  vigorous  vines 
which  grow  about  three  feet  high,  and 
are  very  prolific.  The  pods  are  straight, 
rather  short  and  stubby,  not  always  well 
filled.  The  seeds  are  very  large  and 
densely  wrinkled.  We  have  never  eaten 
sweeter  peas.  The  first  picking  was 
June  25 — seed  planted  April  19.  Owing 
to  the  long-continued  drought,  the  sea¬ 
son  was  unfavorable  to  pea  trials. 

The  Admiral  (D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.)  vines 
grew  three  feet  high,  strong  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  First  mess  June  26.  It  is  a  very 
prolific  variety.  The  pods  average  small 
— two  to  three  inches,  but  they  are  well 
filled  with  from  six  to  nine  seeds.  Pods 
narrow,  slightly  curved.  Numbers  make 
up  for  smallness  of  pods.  The  pods  are 
of  a  bright  green  color,  and  retaiu  this 
color  well.  The  seeds  are  wrinkled  and 
of  fine  quality. 

Eureka  Extra  Early  (Henry  A.  Dreer) 
gave  the  first  picking  July  24,  planted 
not  until  May  4.  The  vines  grew  nearly 
two  feet  high,  and  bore  as  many  peas 
as  any  early  round  pea  we  have  ever 
tried.  The  pods  mature  so  that  all  may 
be  gathered  in  two  pickings.  We  would 
select  this  variety  for  a  fall  crop. 

Renown  and  Echo,  two  new  English 
peas  (Rurpee),  and  Queen  (Peter  Hender¬ 
son  &  Co.)  failed.  New  Exonian,  extra 
early  wrinkled,  two  feet ;  New  Station, 
very  early  wrinkled,  2%  feet;  and  Duke 
of  Fife,  four  feet  (all  from  J.  M.  Thor- 
burn  &  Co.),  have  already  been  de¬ 
scribed.  New  Exonian  and  New  Sta¬ 
tion  are  splendid  sorts  in  all  ways,  espe¬ 
cially  earliness  and  quality . 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  varieties  of  po¬ 
tatoes  are  so  mixed  up.  Those,  how¬ 
ever,  who  try  different  kinds  with  a 
view  of  reporting  results  to  farm  papers, 
or  to  the  stations,  should  take  adequate 
pains  to  procure  true  seed.  As  we 
write,  we  are  examining  Bulletin  38  of 
the  West  Virginia  Experiment  Station. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Waugh,  of  Wellsburg,  says 
that  “the  Early  Everett,  White  Star, 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  American 
Wonder  and  Superior  are  very  much  the 
same,  as  I  grow  them.'’  We  have  tried 
these  varieties,  and  find  them  by  no 


means  alike,  except,  it  may  be,  as  to 
Early  Everett  and  White  Star.  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  as  all  know 
who  have  raised  it,  may  be  selected 
from  any  other  kinds  by  its  peculiarities 
of  shape.  The  eyes,  too,  as  they  push 
in  the  light,  are  always  purple,  which 
may  not  be  said  of  the  others.  Of  what 
value  is  any  report  to  the  public — no 
matter  how  carefully  the  trials  have 
been  conducted — if  the  varieties  are  not 
true  to  name  ? 

The  bulletin  gives  an  account  of  30 
varieties  of  potatoes,  many  of  them 
being  the  later  introductions.  The 
Freeman  is  awarded  a  first  place  as  to 
quality,  but  the  yield,  in  a  rich  soil, 
was  but  56  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
Great  Divide  (see  R.  N.-Y.’s  report)  gave 
199  bushels  to  the  acre,  Early  Everett 
205,  Crown  Jewell  329,  American  Wonder 
210.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2 — seed 
from  J.  A.  Everett — yielded  224  bushels 
to  the  acre,  while  seed  from  F.  A.  San¬ 
ders  yielded  164.  Bliss’s  Triumph  (Stray 
Beauty)  yielded  36  bushels  to  the  acre, 
Early  Six-weeks  69.  A  photograph  of 
the  30  varieties  is  given — each  one  being 
numbered.  It  is  an  excellent  idea,  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  we  hope  the  stations  will  do 
more  in  the  way  of  illustrating  the  va¬ 
rieties  they  try  and  describe — but  in  a 
different  way.  The  numbers  in  the 
photo-engraving  above  alluded  to,  are 
so  small  that  we  cannot  make  them  out 
at  all . 

We  hope  that  all  of  our  readers  who 
raise  sweet  corn,  will  try  the  Zig-Zag. 
We  know  of  no  better  intermediate  as  to 
quality  while  it  is  remarkably  prolific,  if 
we  may  judge  from  last  season’s  prod¬ 
uct.  Our  seed  was  sent  to  the  Rural 
Grounds  by  Northrup,  Braslan  &  Co.,  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Its  origin  we  know 
nothing  about.  It  resembles  the  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman,  which  is  the  latest  name 
for  a  variety  that  has  been  “introduced  " 
under  at  least  six  different  names  during 
the  past  15  years.  It  is,  however,  sweeter 
than  the  “Country  Gentleman”;  the  ear 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


lx  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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The  Spring  Medicine 

“  I  bought  six  bottles  of  Hood's  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  the  last  of  February.  My  husband, 
three  children  and  myself  took  it  as  a 
spring  medicine  and  heartily  recommend 
it  and  also  Hood’s  Pills.  I  can  truly  say 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good  and 
also  the  other  members  of  my  family 
have  been  much  benefited.”  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Cottle,  Ft.  Fairfield,  Maine. 


Hond’c  Pi  lie  are  tasteless,  mild,  effect- 
I1U  u  a  ri'15  ive.  All  druggists.  25c. 


100  Barrels 


Ohio,  Ohio  Jr.,  Bur¬ 
pee’s  Extra  Early 
Seed  Potatoes  for 
_  Sale.  Price  reduced 
to  *'2.2a  per  barrel;  in  lots  of  10  barrels  and  over,  $2 
per  barrel.  First  come  tirst  served.  Sound,  pure  seed. 

WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Lakeview  Fruit  Farm.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


CaaH  Dn#afnoe~Rural  New-Yprker  No.  2 
vvCM  lUldlUwd  and  Monroe  Seedling: 
also  Freeman.  Wisconsin,  Puritan  and  Triumph,  all 
early,  at  80  cents  per  bushel;  small  potatoes,  40  cents. 

O.  S.  FARWELL,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 


D  fl  T  A  TA  E C-^rices  reduced:  Rural  New- 
■  U  I  H  I  UCv  Yorker  No.  2,  per  barrel  (105  lbs.). 
$2.85:  bushel.  $1.  Black  Minorca  EGGS,  $1  for  lo. 
Northrup  strain.  M.  E.  SLAGHT,  Farmer,  N.  Y. 


pci  CRY  PI  ANTQ  Self  blanching— tine  two- 
ULLLN  I  I  LHH  I  Oi  inch.  Sent  prepaid  for 
cash,  25  cents  per  100;  $1  per  500;  $1.76  per  1.000.  Also 
Tomato  Plants  at  double  above  prices.  THE  HORT1 
CULTURAL  SUPPLY  CO..  Mt.  Luke  Park.  Md. 


rpHE  EARLIEST  DENT  CORN  ripens  In  100  days: 
A  yield.  200  bushels  per  acre.  Our  JAPANESE 
BUCKWHEAT  was  awarded  Diploma  at  World's 
Fair;  yield.  55  bushels  per  acre.  Catalogue  free. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


T.  J.  DWYER, 


CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


25,000 


each  of  Bubach,  Triumph,  Sharpless. 
Downing,  Warfield, Haverland, Gen.  Put¬ 
nam,  Kirkwood,  Lovett’s,  Michel’s  Early,  at  $2.50  per  M 
Ifl  nnn  each  of  Parker  Earle,  Gandy  and  Greenville,  at  $3.50  per  M.  10,000  Timbrell. 
I  U )  U  U  U  at  $10  per  M— ALL  No.  1  PLANTS. 

|tn  (inn  Transplanted  Cabbage  Plants,  all  Cfi  PHH  Tomato  Plants,  all  Transplanted, 
IJU;UUU  varieties,  at  $4.50  per  M.  uUfUUU  at  $7  per  M. 

5  000  ^'omato  1>lants  in  three-inch  Pots,  at  $1.75  per  100.  Reference:  The  Rural  New- 


Yorker.  Z37~  Our  Nursery  Catalogue  mailed  free. 
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We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

I  PEACH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES  I 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

I  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY.  | 
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REES 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

Crimson  Rambler  Rose-J^"^^ 


SHALL  FRUITS,  GRAPES,  SHRUBS,  ROSES, 
EVERGREENS,  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Largest  and  choicest  collections  in  America. 

FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

-  Prepare  your  lists  now,  and  send  for  estimates. 
■Write  for  New  Catalogue,  beautifully  illustrated.  Ft**. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

nOUNT  HOPE  NURSERIES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY  AGO. 


Bushels 

OF  PEACHES 

All  stork  guaranteed  Healthy, 

Thrifty  and  tree  from  disease. 


EVERY  YEAR 


CAN  BE 'CROWN 

ANYWHERE 

by  anybody  by  planting 

CROSBY,  the  New 

Hardy,  Fyost  Proof  Peach .  For  more  information  aboiP 

this  and  OTHER  FRUITS  THAT  PAY,  send  for 
our  new  catalogue,  also  list  6  c  Plums,  Cherries,  &c. 

Hardy,  Healthy,  Thrifty,  Productive. 

The  ROGERS  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  1 02  Moorestown,  N.  J 


STRAWBERRIES 


n  of  plants  for 

KKEltltY, 


The  largest  and  most  carefully  selected  stock  of 
profitable  growing  in  America.  BLAU 
(JOOSKBERItV.  ASPAIHGUS  nnd  GRAPH 
PLANTS.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  at  once,  Free. 

ARTHUR.  J.  COLLINS.  -  Mooregtown,  N.  J. 


I 


■••■•••■••••■■I 

.  Home 
fGrown 
*  Seed. 


_ 

Our  farmer  friends,  you  know  you  greatly  lessen  your  risks  J 
when  you  buy  Seed  directly  from  the  grower. We  raise Seedsof  • 
the  earliestSweet  Corn,  the  earliest  and  best  Pole  and  Bush  Beans,  # 
the  best  earliest  and  best  late  market  Beets,  the  best  Cucumbers,  ■ 
the  bestof  the  earliest  and  latest  Drumhead  Cabbage,  the  earliest  A 
of  all  the  Wrinkled  Peas,  the  best  Dwarf  and  decidedly  the  best  ■ 
of  the  Marrowfats,  the  best  early  and  late  Squashes,  the  best  mar-  V 
ket  Carrot,  the  earliest  Bed  and  the  very  best  of  all  the  Yellow  9 
Onions.  We  offer  these  and  numerous  other  varieties,  including  A 
several  valuable  new  Vegetables,  in  our  Vegetable  and  Flower  Z 
Seed  Catalogue  for  1895.  Sent  free.  Z 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


GREATEST 

YIELDING  POTATO 


COLUMBUS 


AFTER  YEARS  OF  EXPERIMENTING 
we  have  secured  the  best  and  most 
prolific  Potato  in  existence.  THE 
yields  125  for  one.  excellent  eater;  ten  days  earlier  than  Early 
Rose.  Any  farmer  can  make  a  fortune  with  these  Potatoes.  Price, 
#1  per  pound  (will  produce  125  pounds);  six  pounds.  #6.  Prepaid 
anywhere.  Send  Stamp  for  testimonials  Addicts 

MOHAWK  Valley  SEtD  CO., 

CANAJOUAR1E.  N.  Y. 


niipp^FS  BRIGHT  RED  BOOK 

Berry  Plants^  Japan  Plums 

Honest  Descriptions,  1  No  Chromos, 

Honest  Goods.  No  Poor  or  Second- 

Honest  Prices.  \  hand  Stock. 

Free  Catalogue.  G.  S.  BUTLER,  Cromwell,  Conn 

1  “  Bright  alike  outside  and  1 

inside.”  Mailed  Fkek  on  applica-B 
tion.  With  each  copy  we  will  sendB 

■  (fiat)  a  beautitul  painting  of  New! 

■  Sweet  Peas  until  the  500,000  have  all  I 

1 .  Sheen  called  for.  Send  a  postal  to-day.  I 

1  J|  IV.  Atlee  Rurpee  &.  Co.,  Plillatla..  | 

SUNNYSIDE  STRAWBERRY 

THfc  NOVtLTY  FOR  1895. 

At  the  Geneva  Exp.  Sta.,  N.  Y.,  it  was  the  most  product¬ 
ive  berry.  Send  for  my  catalogue.  Fineststock  in  New 
England.  50  varieties.  C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass. 

RELIABLE.  SURE  to  grow.  tested. 

Vegetable  tfk  f*  f*  Famous  Central 

and  ■§  ■§  I  1  ^KFark  Lawn  Grass 

Flower.  II  Seed. 

Choicest  Collections.  Latest  Novelties. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  with  instructions  for  culture  mailed  free. 

Herrmann’s  Seed  Store,  413  E.  34th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y 

near  L.  1.  Ferry. 

Q- J  O-  .  15.000  Thomp.  Prolific,  fl 

tlGU  n3S«5-uuu  Marlboro.  10.000 

Cuthbert.  Also.  2,000  ■  * 

Lucretias.  Fine,  1,000  tor  *5;  100  for  75c. 

EDWARD  YOUNG,  Milton-ou-the  Hudson,  N  Y. 

Extra  |  for  the  lawn 

-irGrass  SbbcI  p™rr 

Remit  $3.50  per  bushel.  For  Lawn  Fertilizer, 
$4  per  bag  of  200  pounds;  $1  for  25  pounds.  AUGUST’ 
KOLKLK  &  SONS.  Seedsmen,  New  York. 

100,000  Berry  Plants. 

Strawberry.  Raspberry.  Blackberry  and  Currants 
Strictly  first-class  stock.  Also  Agent  for  Morrill  & 
Morley’s  Eclipse  Spray  Pumps.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  Price  List.  WALTER  F\  TABER. 

Lakeview  F’ruit  F'arm.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

C  Ac.  free  seeds 

I  1  with  every  dollar  order,  and  #500  in 
U  CASH  PRIZES.  Carman  No.  1 
and  27  other  varieties  new  SF.FD 
POTATOES.  Also  Roses,  Plants,  Vines.  COLIUVT- 
IUAN  RASPBERRY,  etc.  Rock  Bottom 
Prices.  Free  Catalogue  to  any  address.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  NEWARK  N.  Y. 

RAQPRERRY  PI  AWTQ  for sale.-ioo.ooo of 

nnOrDLnnl  rLAIl  1  0  the  latest  and  best 
varieties;  50  and  00  per  cent  ahead  at  the  New 
York  State  Station  trial.  Address  CHAS.  MILLS, 
F'airmount,  Onondaga  County.  N.  Y 

DACDREDDiCC  Gregg,  Palmer,  Souhegan, 
nHOrDCnniCO  $0perM;  Cuthbert. *7  perM. 
Also,  Jersey  s  and  Cheshires. 

JACOB  HOMER,  New  Hamburg,  Pa. 

*2  GREATEST  THINGS  IN  AGRICULTURE, 

Crimson  Clover,  Cow  Peas  and  Winter 
Oats.  Send  for  new  descriptive  catalogue 
before  purchasing  seed.  A.  NT.  BKoWA’,  Grower 
and  Dealer,  Wyoming,  Kent  County,  Del. 

CROSBEY  PEACH-  FROSTPROOF. 

First-class  trees.  $10  per  100;  60  same  rate;  $2  per 
dozen.  W.  D.  HINDS,  Townsend,  Mass. 

EARLY  MAY  POTATO'S 

year,  Mich.  Ex.  Station,  300  BUSH.  Dug  00  DAiS 
from  PLANTING.  Best  quality;  oOe.  ib.  postpaid,  ilO 
per  bush.,  $20  bbl.  E.  HICKOK,  Rose,  N.  Y. 

PDIUCnil  P!  ni/ED  -The largest  Handler 

UnllTloUrt  ULUlullof  American- 
grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 

POTATOES. 

Carman  No.  1,  free  from  scab,  and  pure  stock.  By 
mail.  1  lb.,  4Ue.,  3  lbs  ,  *1.  By  express  or  freight,  peck, 
$1.26;  bushel,  t4.  SAMUEL  KEAGY,  Maria,  Pa. 

PRICKLEY  COMFREYcT,rerS 

per  1U0,  by  exp.  F.  E.  BLODGETT,  Suncook,  N.  U. 

“  Dandelion  Farraer'’_,t8“ry“ioL°'S 

soon  as  ripe  in  May.  10  cents  per  packet. 

W.  G.  DREW,  Bellville,  Ohio. 

WIMfl  A  N  fl  8  weet  Potato  Plants— From  extra 
Y  1  ll  LLnll  U  selected  seed,  $1.75  |M;  5  M  or  over, 
$1.50  V  M.  Cash  with  order.  S.T.  Do  wler,  Vineland. N.J 
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RURAUSMS — Continued. 

averages  larger,  it  gives  more  ears  to  the 
stalk,  it  is  earlier ;  it  matures  during  a 
longer  period.  The  word  “  Evergreen” 
may  more  appropriately  be  applied  to 
this  Zig-Zag  than  to  the  Stowell.  Try 
it,  friends,  and  kindly  tell  us  whether  you 
do  or  whether  you  do  not  indorse  our 
estimate . 

Prof.  Georgeson  of  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural  College  says  that  they  have 
grown  small  areas  of  Crimson  clover  for 
several  years,  and  the  effort  has  invari¬ 
ably  resulted  in  failure.  Being  an 
annual  plant,  and  a  reputed  nitrogen 
gatherer,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  in¬ 
troduce  it  in  one  of  the  rotations  under 
experiment,  but  it  was  found  to  do  so 
poorly  and  yield  so  little  that  it  was 
practically  worthless.  It  can  neither 
stand  the  dry  summers,  nor  the  cold 
winters.  When  sown  in  late  summer,  as 
is  the  practice  here,  Prof.  Georgeson 
found  that  only  a  small  per  cent  v\ould 
survive  until  spring.  In  no  case  has  it 
compared  favorably  in  yield  or  hardi¬ 
ness  with  Red  Clover . 

.J.  W.  Stubenraucii,  of  Mexia,  Tex., 
gives  us  a  somewhat  sad  account  of  the 
fruit  prospects  of  his  State.  He  was 
obliged  a  few  years  ago  to  quit  the  nur¬ 
sery  business  because  of  the  injury  per¬ 
petrated  by  rabbits.  It  would  seem  that 
there  is  danger  of  their  becoming  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  they  are  in  Australia.  During  a 
long-continued  cold  spell  with  snow  on 
the  ground,  the  rabbits  girdled,  and  thus 
destroyed,  a  considerable  part  of  his  stock 
of  peaches,  though  the  trunks  had  been 
smeared  with  bloody  rabbit  meat  which 
usually  protects  them.  It  seems  that 
before  the  advent  of  barbed  wire,  when 
most  of  the  prairie  country  was  yet 
open,  the  people  could  keep  the  rabbits 
in  check  by  running  them  and  catching 
them  with  greyhounds  and  other  dogs. 
Now,  all  the  land  is  fenced  in,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  cultivation,  and  the  rab¬ 
bits  are  multiplying  threateningly . 

“  Early”  should  be  dropped  from  the 
name,  Lovett’s  Early  strawberry.  It  is 
not  early,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  the  first 
to  state . 

The  Arkansas  Station  found  the  Ford- 
hook  First  (Burpee)  the  smoothest  extra 
early  kind  of  tomato  tried.  King  of  the 
Earlies  ripened  with  the  above,  but  was 
inferior  to  it  in  shape  and  size.  The 
Everbearing  cucumber  (Thorburn)  con¬ 
tinued  in  bearing  for  three  weeks  after 
all  the  other  varieties  had  succumbed  to 
drought,  and  produced  marketable  speci¬ 
mens  eight  days  earlier  than  any  other. . 

Word  for  Word. 

- Horticultural  Review  :  “The  gar¬ 
dener  who  has  the  most  success,  often 
has  the  most  failures  also.” 

“  A  man  often  hits  his  enemy  harder 
by  not  striking.” 

- Spurgeon  :  “Some  temptations  come 

to  the  industrious,  but  all  temptations 
attack  the  idle.” 

- J.  H.  Hale  in  Florist’s  Exchange  : 

“  Sutton  Beauty  will  be  the  leading 
market  apple  for  the  section  of  the 
United  States  where  Baldwin  has  been 
so  much  in  demand.” 

- T  Greiner  in  Farm  and  Fireside  : 

“As  to  the  best  variety  of  onions,  I  grow 
the  Prizetaker,  and  no  other.” 

“  I  do  not  ever  expect  to  introduce  a 
new  potato.  By  far  too  many  are  being 
introduced  all  the  time  which  have  no 
striking  merit  above  our  older  standard 
sorts.  Yet  should  I  ever  succeed  in 
finding  ‘a  better  potato  than  was  intro¬ 
duced  before,’  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
bring  it  out.  As  for  my  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess,  1  would  as  soon  expect  to  draw  the 
first  prize  in  a  lottery.” 

- Dr.  VV.  I.  Chamberlain  in  Ohio 

Farmer  :  “Every  time  thus  far  the  Free¬ 
man  potatoes  have  been  a  sad  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  yield,  giving  less  than  half  as 
many  marketable  potatoes  per  acre  as 
the  average  of  my  other  varieties  under 


exactly  the  same  conditions.  The  same 
testimony  in  substance  was  given  at 
every  institute  last  winter  where  the 
question  was  raised.  It  may  pay  to 
plant  a  few  for  home  use,  for  the  quality 
is  certainly  excellent.” 


FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

Hayrake  Teeth  and  Stubble. 

E.  H.  B.,  Mount  Riga,  N.  Y. — If  A.  L., 
page  219,  uses  a  properly  constructed 
hayrake,  and  keeps  the  teeth  at  the 
right  height,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will 
in  no  way  injure  his  meadow.  I  have 
seen  old-fashioned,  and  illy-constructed 
rakes  that  dig  into  the  ground  instead 
of  running  under  the  hay  as  they  should. 
No  doubt  such  machines  destroy  a  cer¬ 
tain  per  cent  of  the  grass  roots,  but  I 
think  even  then  the  damage  done  is  not 
great. 

Planting  a  Peach  Orchard. 

G.  N.  D.,  Allegan  County,  Micii. — 
In  answer  to  D.  W.  Hunter,  page  6(5,  re¬ 
garding  the  planting  of  a  peach  orchard. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC. 

New  York. 
LEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. 

ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI, 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL. 

St.  Louis. 


SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 
SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
ULSTER, 

New  York. 

UNION, 


udgment 

is  shown  in  buying  genuine  brands  of  Pure 
White  Lead  (see  list)  from  responsible  deal¬ 
ers,  and  in  having  your  painting  done  by 
practical  painters.  Labor  is  three-fourths  of 
the  cost  of  painting,  and  satisfactory  results 
can  only  be  secured  by  properly  applying 
the  best  materials  —  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil. 


Any  shade  or  color  is  easily  made  by  using  National  Lead  Co.’s 
Pure  White  Lead  tinting  colors,  especially  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
For  color-card  and  pamphlet — sent  free  —  address 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


Prepare  the  ground  so  as  to  have  a 
deep,  mellow  soil.  If  any  water  stands 
on  the  ground,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
underdrained.  His  soil  having  a  clay 
subsoil,  I  would  advise  subsoil  plowing. 
Dig  holes  large  enough  to  receive  the 
tree  with  all  the  roots  extended;  enlarge 
the  hole,  but  never  bend  the  roots  ;  cut 
them  back  if  very  long.  Dig  holes  about 
two  feet  deep,  then  partially  fill  with  tine 
surface  soil,  leaving  the  center  a  little 
the  highest,  so  that  the  roots  can  extend 
downward.  According  to  their  original 
growth,  place  the  strongest  roots  in  the 
direction  of  the  strongest  winds,  spread¬ 
ing  the  roots  evenly  in  their  natural  posi¬ 
tion,  with  ends  of  roots  downward;  thus 
they  will  act  as  brace  roots  and  make 
the  tree  firm.  Sift  fine  surface  soil 
through  and  over  the  roots,  but  do  not 
let  them  come  in  contact  with  decayed 
matter  or  manure.  Lean  the  tree  very 
much  to  the  southwest  as  the  north  side 
of  a  tree  grows  faster,  and  that  with  the 
wind,  will,  in  four  or  five  years,  bring 
the  tree  to  the  perpendicular.  Pack  the 
earth  under  and  between  all  the  roots, 
as  solidly  as  possible,  keeping  the  ends 
pushed  down.  Then  fill  up  level,  tread¬ 
ing  or  pounding  the  earth  as  solid  as 
possible,  to  within  one  or  two  inches  of 
the  surface,  which  should  be  loose  so 
that  the  water  will  not  run  off.  Always 
plant  a  little  deeper  than  the  trees  stood 
in  the  nursery  ;  hill  up  around  the  tree 
a  little  every  fall,  leveling  again  in 
spring. 

Trim  close  for  1%  or  2  feet,  then  leave 
one-half  inch  of  each  branch,  so  that 
new  branches  will  start.  As  soon  as 
these  grow  one  or  two  inches,  rub  off 
all  but  three  or  four  buds,  just  enough 
to  insure  a  symmetrical  top,  then  take 
the  top  off.  Take  a  cloudy  day  for  set¬ 
ting,  if  possible,  and  remove  but  few 
trees  at  a  time  from  where  they  are 
heeled  in.  Have  a  barrel  about  half 
filled  with  water  on  a  stone-boat.  Place 
the  roots  of  the  trees  in  the  water  and 
drive  along  from  hole  to  hole,  taking 
out  trees  only  as  fast  as  needed  for  set¬ 
ting. 


HENCH’S  RIDING 
k' WALKING 
CULTIVATOR 


with  double  row  planter  and 
fertilizer,  complete  in  one  ma¬ 
chine.  Ureiitly  improved 
for  ’94.  Thousands  in  use  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  giv¬ 
ing  entire  satisfaction.  Agents 
msh  wanted.  Catalogue  Free. 
OUR  NEW  STEEL  FRAME 
CORN  PLANTER 

,with  Fertilizer  Attachment. 

For  simplicity,  neatn  ss, 
strength  and  dura- 
•bility  cannot  be 
equaled.  Wo  also 
)  manufacture  Circu¬ 
lar  Saw  Mills,  Culti- 
i  vators.  Grain  Drills- 

_ r  Threshers.  Engines, 

and  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements.  Sold  by  all  re¬ 
liable  dealers.  Don’t  be  deceived.  Insist  upon  having 
our  goods.  Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory.  Cata¬ 
logue  Fret.  flENClldfr  DROiUGOED, York.I’u. 


FMPIRF  light  draft  mower. 

i-mi  mi- ^ we  manufacture  1,2, 3  A  4-horse 
/l’read Powers,  Sweep  Pow¬ 
ers,  Separators, 
Hand  and  Power 

_ Corn  Shelters, 

'  Hand  Power  Feed  Out- 
.  -*ters,  Feed  Mills,  Shell 

*— •  Mills,  Wood  Saws,  Steel  and 
’r“ -  . —  Rakes,  En- 


Plank  Li 

Stationary,  Catalogue  and  Price-list,  l;  lf  EE. 
S.  S.  iUcssinuer  *fc  Son,  Tatamy,  Pa. 


kLand  Rollers,  Plows,  Cultivators,  Rakes,  Eu- 
s,  3  to  26-horse  power,  Mounted,  Portable  and 


POTATO 

GROWERS 


ATTENTION  l 


SCHWINGEL’S 

COMBINED 

POTATO 

IMPLEMENT. 


A  Marker  or 

F  u  rrower 
A  Coverer 
A  Hiller 

AND  A 

Fertilizer 

Distributer. 


It  marks  or  furrows  any  depth  desired.  Coversthe 
seed  evenly,  and  as  a  Hiller  has  no  equal.  The  ferti¬ 
lizer  attachment  Is  the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  ever 
put,  on  an  Implement  Ask  your  dealer  to  order  you 
a  machine  and  write  for  illustrated  catalogue  de¬ 
scribing  the  machine  in  each  capacity.  Address  the 
manuf’r,  E.  E.  SCHWINGEL,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


Warranted  the 
Most  Practical 
Machine  Made 


S  BENNETT’S  SMPROVE 

TUMP  PULLER. 

Sent  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 

ON  THREE  DAYS'  TRIAL 

Screw, cable  &  hand  power 

LIFT15TO150TONS 

3  styles9sizes,  $25  to  $15C 
Cat.  with  lOOORec.  Fret 

H.  L.  Bennett  &  Co. 
WESTERVILLE,  0. 


CONSUMPTION 

can,  without  doubt,  be  cured  in  its  early  stages.  It  is  a 
battle  from  the  start,  but  with  the  right  kind  of  weapons 
properly  used  it  can  be  overcome  and  the  insidious  foe 
vanquished.  Hope,  courage,  proper  exercise,  will¬ 
power,  and  the  regular  and  continuous  use  of  the  best 
nourishing  food-medicine  in  existence — 


Mur  Keystone  Corn  Planter 

Warranted  the  best 
Corn  Dropper  and  most 
perfect  Force-feed  Ferti¬ 
lizer  Distributor  In  the 
,  world.  Bond  for  Catalogue. 

ADDRESS, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 
YORK,  PA. 

Send  for  Larqe  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


MACOMBER’S  HAND 

CORN  PLANTER. 

ALL  METAL.  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 
Automatic,  Iron  cut-off.  No  disk,  slide,  brush  or 
rubber.  Seed  forced  into  compact  soil,  not  dropped 
Into  a  hole  which  may  not  close.  Advantage  of  thus 
tinning  the  soil  fully  appreciated  by  all. 

DUANE  H.  NASH  So'e  Nlfr., 
MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 


improved  gorn  p|anter  an(|  fertj|jzeri 


BILLINGS 
PERFECT  WORK, 

whether  stony, 
sward  or  mellow  land 


AI.SO  FOR 
Beans,  Peas 
and 

Beet  Seed. 
Made  only  try 

Ames  Plow  Co. 

BOSTON  AND 

NEW  YORK. 

nfSend  for  Circulars  and  Catalogue. 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 


Improved  for  1895. 


OPREADS  any  kind  of  manure  In  any  quantity  to 
the  acre,  and  does  it  better  than  hand  work,  even 
if  a  man  spends  10  hours  on  what  the  machine  will 
do  in  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  that  will  furnish  satisfactory 
references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Largest  and  oUlest  ma/nufactarers  of 
manure  spreaders  in  the  world. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  No.  38.  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


One  Dollar  Invested 


In  the  Clipper  Whetstone,  saves  $25  in  sharpening 
Mowing  Machine  Knives.  Agents  wanted  In  every 
county.  Write  to  A.  .J.  TRACY  CO.,  L’t’d, 

Box  370,  New  York  City,  N.  Y 


Scott’s  Emulsion 

— the  wasting  can  be  arrested,  the  lungs  healed,  the 
cough  cured,  bodily  energies  renewed  and  the  physical 
powers  made  to  assert  themselves  and  kill  the  germs 
that  are  beginning  to  find  lodgment  in  the  lungs. 
This  renowned  preparation,  that  has  no  doubt  cured 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  incipient  cases  of  Comsump- 
tion,  is  simply  Cod-liver  Oil  emulsified  and  made 
palatable  and  easy  of  assimilation,  combined  with  the 
Hypophosphites,  the  great  bone,  brain  and  nerve  tonic. 
Scott  &  Bowne,  New  York.  All  Druggists.  50c.  and  31. 


THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF  MR.  CARMAN’S 

New  Potato  Culture 

IS  NOW  READY. 

This  hook  gives  the  result  of  Mr.  Carman's  15  years’ 
experiments  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  where  he  grew  at 
the  rate  of  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre.  It  tells  :  How 
to  Increase  the  Crop  without  Corresponding  Cost  of 
Production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  Ilow  to  Put 
the  Soil  in  Right  Condition.  Depth  of  Planting, 
flow  Much  Seed  to  Plant.  Methods  of  Culture. 

Cloth,  75  cents.  Paper,  40  cents. 

Get  it  now  before  planting.  Address 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  4 


THE 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER 
A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established,  1850.  Copyrighted  1805 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

Joiin  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  Syt  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  p&y- 

able  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  4,  1895. 


ANOTHER  PREMIUM  CONTEST. 

The  following  premiums  will  be  given  for  the 
largest  clubs  of  “ rest  of  the  year”  subscriptions  sent 
in  between  May  1  and  June  15  : 

A  Buckeye  Mowing  Machine. 

A  Self-Dumping  Horse  Hayrake. 

$15  in  Cash. 

$1  0  in  Cash. 

Five  Prizes  of  $5  Cash. 

Subscriptions  may  be  taken  for  the  “  rest  of  the  year  ”  for 
50  cents.  From  this  50  cents,  the  agent  may  retain 
the  present  commission  on  six-months  subscriptions. 
The  agent  sending  the  largest  club  before  June  15, 
may  have  first  choice  of  the  above  named  premiums, 
second  largest  second  choice,  and  so  on.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  about  the  mower  and  rake  next  week.  Don’t 
wait  for  the  particulars,  but  begin  now. 

o 

Wf  have  found  a  fertilizer  agent  that  knows  the 
difference  between  “ammonia”  and  nitrogen.  He  has 
a  special  brand  which  he  desires  to  give  away  to  all 
deserving  farmers.  He  possesses  special  facilities  for 
securing  this  product  from  an  inexhaustible  source, 
and  stands  ready  to  introduce  his  goods  free  of  cost  to 
any  farmer  who  will  pay  the  cost  of  his  board  while 
in  service.  The  name  of  this  agent  is  Prof.  Crimson 
Clover,  F.  F.  (farmer’s  friend.) 

O 

Mr.  Simons  gives  us  a  fresh  illustration  of  the 
strength  of  New  England’s  rocky  soil.  It  is  in  line 
with  what  Mr.  Clark  told  us  on  page  255.  The  trouble 
with  such  soil  is  that  considerable  capital  is  required 
to  get  the  stones  out.  We  admit  that  most  of  the 
farms  thus  described  have  been  rendered  profitable 
by  the  investment  of  money  made  in  other  lines  of 
industry.  Yet,  consider  this  for  a  moment !  In  what 
other  part  of  the  country  can  you  find  soil  that  will 
pay  good  interest  on  $300  an  acre  simply  to  clear  it  ? 
You  may  find  it  on  fields  that  can  be  irrigated,  but 
where  else  ? 

O 

We  are  giving  them  all  a  chance  to  talk  on  the 
Crimson  clover  question.  We  don’t  care  whether  the 
reports  are  good  or  bad  so  long  as  they  state  facts. 
The  past  winter  has  been  very  hard  on  clovers,  and 
you  will  notice  that  in  most  cases,  Crimson  has  done 
as  well  as  Red.  We  say  now,  as  we  said  last  year,  that 
in  average  years,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  fall  growth  of 
Crimson  clover  that  will  yield  a  profit  over  the  cost 
of  seed  and  labor,  if  not  a  spire  of  it  lives  till  spring  ! 
Not  only  that,  but  there  are  seasons  when  the  Crim¬ 
son  will  live  through  the  winter  —  that  is,  where- 
ever  Red  clover  will  thrive. 

Q 

Suppose  you  start  out  with  the  determination  of 
selling  3,000  pounds  of  butter  from  your  farm  this 
year.  Nothing  like  having  a  plan  to  start  with.  You 
can  raise  the  needed  fodder  and  part  of  the  grain. 
The  next  thing  is  to  get  the  cows.  Here  is  a  cow  that 
can  make  125  pounds  of  butter  a  year — her  price  is 
$35.  Here  is  another  that  can  make  250  pounds — she 
costs  $45.  If  you  had  $500  to  spend  on  cows,  which 
would  you  buy — 15  cows  at  $35,  or  11  at  $45  ?  There 
are  many  people  who  would  say,  “  15  at  $35,”  because 
it  would  mean  a  larger  herd.  They  forget  that  the  15 
would  eat  more  than  the  11,  and  require  more  barn 
room  and  care,  and  yet  not  make  so  much  butter.  We 
observe  the  same  calculation  shown  in  buying  fer¬ 
tilizers.  The  desire  is  to  secure  the  greatest  bulk  for 
the  money  without  considering  the  actual  plant  food. 


A  good  illustration  is  shown  in  the  buying  of  potash. 
Many  buy  kainit  because  its  price  per  ton  is  low.  Sup¬ 
pose  it  costs  $13  a  ton,  and  contains  12 %  per  cent  of 
potash.  Muriate  may  cost  $42  a  ton,  and  contain  50 
per  cent  of  potash.  Is  it  not  easy  to  see  in  such  a  case 
that  250  pounds  of  potash  in  the  kainit  cost  $13,  while 
1,000  pounds  in  the  muriate  cost  $42.  To  secure  1,000 
pounds  in  the  form  of  kainit,  will  cost  $52,  or  $10  more 
than  the  muriate.  Thus  it  is  not  unlike  the  two  classes 
of  cows. 

G 

We  are  sorry  to  see  several  of  the  agricultural 
papers  advertising  “Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,”  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  This  advertisement  represents  a  finely-dressed 
man  standing — with  one  hand  in  his  pocket  and  the 
other  holding  a  cigar— gazing  at  what  purports  to  be 
an  offer  to  send  a  $10  suit  of  clothes  for  $3.98  !  The 
offer  is  absurd — it  simply  can’t  be  carried  out.  Last 
December  the  United  States  Government  issued  a 
“  fraud  order  ”  against  this  so-called  firm,  denying 
them  the  use  of  the  mails  because  their  scheme  is  a 
fraudulent  one. 

G 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  too  early  roosting 
causes  crooked  or  flattened  breastbones  in  chickens. 
S.  A.  Little,  on  page  312,  states  the  contrary,  and  says 
that  the  breastbones  are  less  likely  to  be  flattened 
than  when  the  chicks  roost  on  the  ground  until  well 
grown.  There  certainly  is  less  danger  from  crowd¬ 
ing,  and  the  chicks  will  be  kept  much  cleaner.  The 
most  common  farm  practice  is  to  let  the  chicks  stay 
in  the  coops  until  driven  from  them  by  the  winter 
snows,  or  until  they  take  to  the  trees  to  escape  the 
foul  and  insect-infested  quarters.  This  is  an  unwise 
and  unprofitable  practice. 

G 

The  price  of  beef  has  advanced  :  said  to  be  due  to 
the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  beef  cattle.  The  price 
of  shoe  leather  has  advanced  :  said  to  be  due  to  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  beef  cattle.  The  price  of 
mutton  has  advanced  :  said  to  be  due  to  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  beef  cattle.  The  price  of  canned 
meats  has  advanced  :  said  to  be  due  to  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  beef  cattle.  The  price  of  leather 
belting  has  advanced  :  said  to  be  due  to  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  beef  cattle.  The  price  of  tallow 
has  advanced  :  said  to  be  because  of  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  beef  cattle.  The  price  of  shoes  (calf, 
goat,  etc.)  has  advanced:  said  to  be  due  to  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  beef  cattle.  Verily,  the  sellers  of 
beef  cattle  must  have  a  perfect  bonanza. 

G 

There  is  a  big  stretch  of  desert  between  California 
and  the  large  cities  of  the  East,  where  live  the  people 
who  buy  California  fruits.  The  money  spent  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  fruit  cool  during  this  long,  hot  trip,  adds 
greatly  to  the  cost  of  a  car-load  of  fruit  laid  down  in 
Omaha  or  Chicago.  Naturally,  inventors  are  at  work 
trying  to  devise  cheap  methods  of  cooling  the  cars. 
The  object  is  to  save  the  cost  of  ice.  One  plan  is  to 
make  the  cars  air-tight  and  charge  them  with  various 
gases.  Another  is  to  vary  the  pressure  of  air  and 
thus  save  part  of  the  ice.  Another  plan  is  to  put  the 
fruit  in  an  inside  car  of  metal,  and  cover  it  with  felt 
or  bagging  on  to  which  a  constant  supply  of  water 
drips  from  a  tank  overhead.  The  evaporation  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  keep  the  inside  metal  car  cool,  just  as  in  hot 
countries  jars  of  water  are  cooled  by  covering  them 
with  a  cloth  and  keeping  the  cloth  wet.  Out  of  all 
these  plans  will  undoubtedly  come  some  way  of  cheap¬ 
ening  the  cost.  One  great  hindrance  is  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  This  monopoly  is 
apparently  interested  in  keeping  the  heavy,  iced 
cars  in  service,  because  the  very  weight  of  the  ice 
means  so  much  more  freight. 

G 

The  religious  papers  are  advertising  a  device  known 
as  the  “  Electropoise,”  which  may  justly  take  rank  as 
one  of  the  biggest  humbugs  of  the  age.  It  is  called  ‘  ‘an 
oxygen  cure  without  medicine,”  and  is  said  to  cost 
$25.  “  Electricity,”  a  scientific  paper  printed  in  New 

York,  bought  an  “  Electropoise  ”  and  examined  it. 
This  is  their  report : 

It  was  found  that  the  nickel-plated  cylinder,  three  inches  long 
and  one  inch  in  diameter,  was  filled  with  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
graphite  made  into  a  paste  and  allowed  to  harden,  which,  when 
used,  is  placed  in  cold  water  to  set  up  by  moisture  a  chemical 
action,  which  is  so  small  as  to  be  insensible  and  capable  of  exert¬ 
ing  no  influence  on  the  system  whatever.  In  one  end  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  is  fastened  an  ordinary  flexible  cord,  the  other  being  affixed 
to  the  metal  clasp  of  a  garter  for  attaching  it  to  the  wrist  or 
ankle.  Flowers  of  sulphur  costs  two  cents  a  pound,  and  graphite 
10  cents.  The  cylinders  can  be  made,  in  quantity,  for  10  cents 
each;  the  cord,  two  yards  in  length,  can  be  had  at  retail  for  25 
cents;  and  the  garter  five  cents,  making  the  whole  cost  42  cents. 
The  ’poise  is  sold  for  $25. 

Our  old  friend,  A.  I.  Root,  has  exposed  tkis  humbug 
in  the  strongest  terms,  and  its  fraudulent  character 
should  be  known  to  the  religious  papers  which  are 
printing  the  advertisement.  A  common  china  nest 


egg  carried  in  the  pocket  is  just  as  scientific  a  “cure” 
as  this  humbug — and  so  is  a  dried  horse  chestnut.  One 
thing  about  it  is  that  the  “  patient  ”  is  advised  to  take 
no  medicine  while  the  “  Electropoise  ”  is  fastened  to 
the  garter.  That’s  good.  You  might  padlock  the 
thing  on,  and  heed  that  medical  advice  till  the  pad¬ 
lock  breaks.  That  would  help  you,  but  why  pay  $25 
for  advice  which  ordinary  common  sense  ought  to 
give  free  ? 

G 

The  Ohio  Dairy  Commissioner  has  found  a  swindler 
in  that  State  who  is  making  bogus  milk.  He  mixes 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  nitrate  glycerine,  salt  and  sugar 
with  milk  and  water,  and  makes  an  emulsion  closely 
resembling  milk.  This  formula  is  also  sold  at  $5.  so 
that  dishonest  milkmen  may  swindle  their  customers. 
During  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1871,  chemists  prepared  a 
milk  substitute  that  kept  the  babies  alive.  In  fact, 
it  will  probably  be  as  easy  to  make  bogus  milk  as  to 
make  oleomargarine — and  there  would  be  far  more 
profit  in  it.  Now  we  learn  of  some  milk  dairymen 
who  are  sellimj  all  their  milk  and  buying  “  oleo”  for 
their  own  eating.  Not  only  that,  but  they  are  actually 
arguing  against  laws  restricting  the  sale  of  “  oleo.” 
Think  for  a  moment  what  a  precedent  they  are  help¬ 
ing  to  establish.  By  the  time  they  get  the  “  oleo  ” 
fraud  well  established  in  law,  some  one  will  begin  to 
flood  the  market  with  bogus  milk.  Down  goes  the 
price  in  consequence,  and  when  they  try  to  fight  the 
fraud,  they  will  be  stopped  by  their  own  work  in  de¬ 
fending  “  oleo  ”  so  vigorously.  Having  helped  estab¬ 
lish  the  principle  that  fraud  in  butter  is  to  be  per¬ 
mitted,  they  will  have  to  stand  the  same  fraud  in  milk. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

Analogy  !  What  does  that  mean  ?  Let  us  see 
What  Webster  the  great  has  to  say. 

Resemblance  or  likeness — if  outsides  agree, 

Of  course,  they  are  built  the  same  way  ! 

Analysis  !  Now  what’s  the  meaning  of  that  ? 

Old  Webster  will  tell  you,  of  course, 

It’s  picking  apart  both  the  lean  and  the’fat, 

And  tracing  things  down  to  their  source. 

Analogy  judges  things  from  the  outside; 

Analysis  goes  to  the  root. 

It  not  only  gives  you  a  glimpse  at  the  hide, 

But  the  muscles  beneath  it  to  boot. 

One  reason  why  farmers  in  politics  fail, 

Is  shown  in  these  meanings,  my  friend ; 

Analogy  prompts  them  to  put  on  full  sail 
When  they’re  not  within  sight  of  the  end. 

Go  down  to  the  root  of  the  evil — don’t  judge 
By  the  outside  appearance — just  find 

The  truth  by  analysis,  then  don’t  you  budge 
For  an  inch  when  you’ve  made  up  your  mind. 

Your  hat  is  your  top-dressing. 

Dampness  leads  to  crampness. 

A  “  pressing  knead”  for  the  bread. 

Bread  making  is  “dough  may  stick”  work. 

A  bolt  on  your  dinner  is  a  nut  for  dyspepsia. 

A  good  dairy  cow  cannot  carry  a  dull,  sleepy  eye. 

Ducks  may  stand  a  wet  nurse,  but  chickens  can’t. 

Some  Southerner  will  make  a  fortune  growing  pecans. 

Try  to  lengthen  the  days  of  graze  for  the  stock  this  year. 

Why  does  a  spunky  cow  demand  more  food  than  a  dull  one  ? 

Some  of  our  experiment  stations  do  not  appear  to  be  earning 
their  stationery. 

You  never  knew  a  railroad  company  to  charge  less  for  carrying 
second-class  produce. 

Don’t  be  frightened  by  a  few  bad  reports  on  Crimson  clover. 
Plenty  of  good  ones  are  coming. 

It’s  one  thing  to  pick  and  another  to  pack— the  latter’s  he 
thing  where  the  most  of  you  lack. 

Mr  Simons  says,  “  Keeping  accounts  is  one  of  my  hobbies.”  He 
didn’t  ride  it  to  death  you  see — on  that  orchard. 

The  men  who  are  making  the  most  money  to-day,  are  the  money 
lender,  the  office  holder,  and  the  liquor  dealer  ! 

Why  do  city  folks  claim  to  live  so  much  better  than  farmers 
when  everything  they  eat  comes  from  the  farm  ? 

It’s  time  to  begin  thinking  about  those  wire  screens  for  doors 
and  windows.  Don’t  wait  till  the  flies  get  well  into  the  house  ! 

Nitrate  of  soda  has  dropped  nearly  35  per  cent  in  price  to  the 
English  farmer.  Why  can’t  Americans  catch  a  few  drops  like 
that? 

If  we  found  that  the  money  returned  for  a  crop  wouldn’t  match 
the  cost  value  of  it,  we  would  question  the  wisdom  of  planting 
again,  but  should  call  it  a  notice  to  quit. 

Experiments  at  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station  show  that  stable 
manure  was  not  exhausted  by  a  dozen  successive  corn  crops.  Is 
it  a  desirable  thing  to  fertilize  for  succeeding  generations  ? 

Must  cooperative  creameries  pay  an  income  tax  ?  Apparently 
so,  if  they  do  a  business  of  $4,000  above  expenses.  If  100  farmers 
make  the  same  amount  of  butter  at  home  none  would  be  taxed  ; 
why  ? 

Why  has  the  beet  raised  caiu  with  the  cane-sugar  prices  ?  Be¬ 
cause  every  energy  of  science  has  been  devoted  to  learning  how 
to  produce  the  most  sugar  from  a  pound  of  beet,  while  the  cane 
has  not  been  much  improved. 

And  now  comes  the  report  that  a  compound  has  been  discovered 
in  coal  tar  products,  which  is  much  sweeter  than  saccharine— a 
substance  itself  far  sweeter  than  sugar.  It  was  discovered  acci¬ 
dentally,  too.  Wonder  if  the  Sugar  Trust  will  gobble  this,  too!  Or 
whether  it  will  have  a  little  trust  all  its  own. 

What  The  R.  N.-Y.  predicted  some  years  ago,  seems  to  be  com¬ 
ing — viz.,  an  immensely  increased  potato  acreage  in  the  great 
wheat  fields  of  the  northwest.  All  through  that  region,  farmers 
are  talking  potatoes,  and  will  probably  plant  them.  That  means 
a  greatly  increased  crop.  Can  the  American  market  stand  it  ? 
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1HE  PROSPECT. 

On  page  262,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
pieces  of  seed  potatoes  on  which  there  are  no  eyes 
will  send  out  sprouts.  Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  sends  the 
following  interesting  note  : 

When  Mr.  Bliss  sent  out  the  Early  Rose  potato,  I  bought  from 
him  one  pound  of  seed.  When  they  reached  me,  I  found  that  some 
rascal  in  the  mail  service  had  opened  the  package,  and  had  care¬ 
fully  gouged  out  every  eye.  Nothing  daunted,  I  cut  them  to  single 
pieces,  just  as  though  the  eyes  were  there,  and  planted  them. 
Every  piece  grew,  and  I  had  35  pounds  of  potatoes  for  the  crop. 
The  latent  eyes  further  down  on  the  shoots  in  the  potato  evidently 
started. 

O 

Ages  ago,  a  great  ice  glacier  slowly  ground  its  way 
south  from  Canada.  As  it  came,  it  carried  with  it 
rock  and  soil  from  that  part  of  the  country.  When  at 
last  it  melted  and  ran  into  the  Atlantic,  this  soil  was 
deposited  and  now,  doubtless,  grows  crops  to  sustain 
some  American’s  family.  To-day,  another  glacier  is 
working  south  depositing  the  best  of  Canadian  soil 
on  Yankee  farms — in  the  great  loads  of  Canada  wood 
ashes  sold  to  our  farmers.  Why  in  the  world  Canada 
permits  this  wholesale  drain,  is  something  that  baffles 
the  wisest. 

O 

In  hemp  and  flax  spinning  works,  the  noils,  a  waste 
or  by-product,  have  always  been  used  for  paper  stock; 
but  the  price  of  wood  pulp  has  reduced  the  price  to  a 
very  low  figure.  A  Belgian  inventor  has  now  devised 
a  machine  for  spinning  this  into  yarn  which  is  said  to 
be  remarkably  regular  and  strong,  and  to  be  available 
for  most  of  the  purposes  for  which  vegetable  fibers 
are  employed.  It  is  expected  that  the  chief  use  of 
this  yarn  will  be  in  carpet  mills  where  cotton  yarn 
has  been  coming  into  general  use  on  account  of  its 
cheapness. 

o 

A  Boston  correspondent  of  the  Elgin  Dairy  Report, 
writes  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  in  that  State  re¬ 
garding  the  sale  of  oleomargarine,  he  has  been  served 
with  the  stuff  twice  during  the  past  few  weeks,  in 
restaurants  in  that  city.  He  says  that  tons  of  the 
bogus  stuff  are  palmed  off  on  the  unsuspecting  public 
in  that  way.  The  laws  may  be  all  right,  but  of  what 
avail  are  they  if  not  enforced  ?  The  trouble  with  the 
people  many  times  is,  that  they  work  hard  to  get  a 
law  enacted,  and  then  relax  their  energies,  expecting 
it,  evidently,  to  enforce  itself.  No  law,  however  good, 
will  do  this  ;  it  must  be  backed  up  by  an  overpower¬ 
ing,  active  public  sentiment. 

O 

Some  of  the  Southern  papers  have  had  quite  a  little 
to  say  of  late  about  the  movement  of  cotton  factories 
to  the  South.  Several  Massachusetts  mill  owners 
have  decided  to  establish  branch  establishments  in 
the  Gulf  States,  and  this  was  thought  to  indicate  a 
general  transfer  of  cotton  spinning  from  New  England 
to  the  cotton  belt.  Undoubtedly  this  would  be  a 
great  thing  for  the  South.  Southern  agriculture 
needs  the  diversity  of  crops  which  a  manufacturing 
population  would  demand.  With  a  dozen  large  manu¬ 
facturing  cities  south  of  Tennessee,  Southern  farmers 
would  soon  work  out  the  problem  that  now  confronts 
them.  In  theory,  too,  it  seems  as  though  the  manu¬ 


facturer  would  be  greatly  helped  by  taking  his  mill 
to  the  cotton  field,  saving  the  cost  of  transportation, 
and  saving  in  power  and  heat.  The  facts  are,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  nothing  like  a  general  movement 
to  the  South.  Theory  is  one  thing,  but  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  business  is  not  changed  on  mere  theory.  There 
are  climatic  and  natural  conditions  that  will  ever 
make  New  England  the  headquarters  for  the  finer 
grades  of  cotton  spinning.  Undoubtedly  cotton  manu¬ 
facturing  will  increase  at  the  South,  but  New  England 
will  never  be  deserted  !  If  the  Southern  people  wait 
for  that,  they  will  always  wait.  The  proper  way  to 
establish  Southern  mills  is  for  the  Southern  people  to 
raise  the  money  and  start  themselves.  That  will 
make  an  excellent  investment  for  their  surplus,  for 
they  will  thus  benefit  two  classes — mechanical  and 
agricultural. 

o 

It  is  evident  to  any  person  of  mature  years,  that 
the  price  of  sugar  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  the 
past  20  yeai’S.  In  1869,  the  average  wholesale  export 
price  for  refined  sugar  was  15  cents  a  pound,  while  in 
1894  it  was  four  cents.  Many  theories  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  explain  this  great  drop  in  price.  Under  the 
old  price,  the  great  bulk  of  the  world’s  sugar  was 
made  from  the  sugar  cane.  For  many  years,  France, 
Germany,  Austria  and  other  countries,  strove  to  make 
cheap  sugar  from  beets.  With  government  aid,  they 
at  last  succeeded,  and  with  this  success  came  the 
process  of  making  glucose  out  of  American  corn. 
This  discovery  of  new  sugar-producing  plants,  has 
broken  the  monopoly  formerly  held  by  cane-sugar 
planters,  and  cheapened  the  price  by  increasing  the 
supply,  and  at  the  same  time  wrought  ruin  to  many 
sugar  plantations.  Thus  it  is  that  new  discoveries  in 
science  and  industry  are  constantly  changing  markets 
and  prices.  It  is  now  unlikely  that  we  shall  ever 
again  see  the  former  high  prices  for  sugar.  That  is 
no  reason,  though,  why  we  should  continue  to  go 
abroad  for  our  sweets.  We  pay  annually  about 
$125,000,000  for  foreign  sugar.  It  should  all  be  made 
here.  The  sugar-beet  crop  should  take  the  place  of 
wheat  on  the  great  prairies  where  farmers  are  in 
poverty  because  wheat  no  longer  yields  a  paying  crop. 

O 

Last  fall  we  informed  our  readers  that  the  San 
Jos6  scale  was  in  several  Long  Island  nurseries.  Prof. 
J.  A.  Lintner  gives  these  two  nurseries  as  now  in¬ 
fected  :  Fred.  Boulon,  Sea  Cliff,  and  the  Parson’s  Sons 
Co.,  located  at  Flushing,  L.  I.  Prof.  Lintner  wrote  us 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  get- the  Parsons  Company 
to  adopt  any  practical  measures  for  stamping  out  the 
scale,  and  asked  the  aid  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  making 
them  see  the  importance  of  prompt  action.  When 
called  upon  by  us  to  explain  their  lack  of  attention, 
the  Parsons  Company  pleaded  ignorance  as  an  excuse. 
They  say  in  effect,  that  until  last  February  16,  they 
had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  by 
any  official  circular.  Last  autumn  it  was  pointed  out 
to  them  by  an  official  entomologist,  but  they  “  got 
the  impression  ”  that  it  was  only  one  of  many  scales 
they  had  known  for  50  years  !  They,  therefore,  did 
nothing  beyond  marking  some  trees  where  the  scale 
was  found.  They  promised  to  dig  up  and  burn  these 


trees  before  May  1.  They  did  not  treat  the  trees 
with  the  gas,  and,  in  fact,  up  to  within  a  week’s 
time  have,  apparently,  done  nothing  to  fight  this 
dangerous  insect.  They  now  seem  to  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  matter,  and  will  refuse  all  orders  for 
trees  and  shrubs  belonging  to  any  species  that  has 
been  found  infected.  They  also  agree  to  secure  a 
competent  entomologist  to  superintend  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  infected  stock. 

That  is  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  we  hope 
it  will  result  in  a  perfect  cleaning  of  the  nursery. 
Why  was  it  not  done  before,  and  why  is  it  necessary 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  come  forward  and  make  business 
men  attend  to  their  duty  ?  After  all  that  has  been 
said  about  this  insect,  it  is  no  excuse  at  all  for  busi¬ 
ness  men  to  plead  ignorance  of  its  dangerous  charac¬ 
ter,  and  neglect  the  repeated  public  warnings  that 
have  been  given. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Mb.  A.  Johnson,  of  Lincoln  Park,  N.  J.,  who  has  been  offering 
Great  American  strawberry  plants  for  sale,  is  the  celebrated 
“  One-horse  Jersey  Farmer”  that  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  talked 
about 

Dutton’s  Seedling  is  a  heavy  yielder,  in  some  cases  outyield- 
ing  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  Grotto  Farm,  Mongaup  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  offers  these  potatoes  for  $3  a  barrel  from  high,  State  potato 
ridge  land. 

Any  one  in  need  of  strawberry,  tomato  or  cabbage  plants,  will 
do  well  to  look  over  the  special  announcement  of  T.  J.  Dwyer’s, 
Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  in  his  advertisement  this  week  and  note  prices 
quoted.  Anything  ordered  from  Mr.  Dwyer,  will  be  found  first- 
class  in  every  particular.  His  new  catalogue  will  be  sent  on 
application. 

Tub  discussions  about  impure  milk,  have  had  the  effect  of  show¬ 
ing  milkmen  that  consumers  will  sooner  or  later  demand  extra 
neatness  and  care  in  milk  delivery.  The  best  way  to  start  for  a 
better  trade,  is  to  sell  your  milk  in  glass  bottles.  Then  you  can 
prove  that  it  is  clean,  and  that  there  is  cream  in  it.  A.  V.  White- 
man,  144  Chambers  St.,  New  York  sells  just  the  bottle  you  want  ! 

Few  dairymen  fully  appreciate  the  advantage  of  cooling  and 
aerating  milk,  though  interest  in  the  subject  is  growing.  There 
is  really  little  excuse  for  neglecting  it  while  the  cost  of  coolers  is 
so  small,  and  the  benefits  so  great.  Send  to  the  Champion  Milk 
Cooler  Co.,  Box  R,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  for  description  of  the  Cham¬ 
pion  cooler.  These  coolers  are  used  by  the  hundred  by  milk  supply 
companies. 

If  you  are  on  the  lookout  for  a  new  and  good  tillage  tool,  we 
advise  you  to  see  what  the  Heller  harrow  is.  It  is  a  riding  har¬ 
row.  It  doesn’t  tear  things  all  up,  but  it  slices  and  cuts— just  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  want  done  to  a  tough,  hard  sod.  Write  to  the 
Heller-  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  get  their  circular.  Tub 
It.  N.-Y.  predicts  a  good  future  for  this  tool.  Money  is  made  buy¬ 
ing  “futures”  if  you  do  it  in  time. 

The  Eclipse  spraying  pump  is  made  by  Morrill  A  Morley,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.  We  have  one  of  these  pumps,  and  know  what  it 
will  do.  It  has  several  new  principles  which,  in  our  opinion,  add 
greatly  to  its  effectiveness.  It  is  made  to  last.  You  will  not  find 
it  broken  down  just  when  you  need  it  most.  There  is  no  leather 
about  it  to  be  eaten  up  by  acids.  It  throws  the  spray  where  you 
want  it.  Such  men  as  S.  D.  Willard  and  W.  F.  Tabor,  who  have 
tried  all  sorts  of  pumps,  tell  us  that  they  will  now  use  only  the 
Eclipse — and  there  can  be  no  stronger  testimony  brought  forward 
than  such  statements. 

Artificial  incubation  is  of  late  receiving  special  attention, 
probably  on  account  of  the  small  capital  required  to  go  into  the 
business,  and  because  of  the  favorable  returns  when  properly 
managed.  All  do  not  succeed  in  poultry  raising  any  more  than 
they  do  in  any  other  line;  but  the  same  amount  of  care  and  cash 
will  usually  yield  better  returns  in  the  poultry  business  than  in 
most  other  lines.  We  note  that  a  100-egg  Invincible  hatcher  can 
now  be  bought  for  $17.  It  is  made  by  the  Buckeye  Hatcher  Co., 
Springfield,  O.  This  is  a  small  investment  when  we  consider  the 
returns  that  may  be  secured  by  a  combination  of  it  with  a  little 
care  and  attention. 


Forty  cents  per  ioo  Pounds 

Is  the  price  our  farmers  are  getting  for  their  played- 
out  cast-iron  spray  pumps.  But  if  an  “ECLIPSE” 
Spray  Pump  ever  plays  out  in  debt  to  you,  we  will 
refund  your  money.  If  you  want  some  ideas  in  Spray 
Pumps  and  Sprajing,  send  for  our  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


OCR  PUMPS  have  Automatic  Agitators  and  do  it 
right  Our  GARFIELD  KNAPSACK  and  EMPIRE 
KING  lead  all  other*.  Everybody  says  so. 
Catalogue  and  instruction  book,  4  cents.  Circulars  free 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO..  113  Bristol  Ave.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESS 

IS  ATTAINED  WITH 

SPRAY  PUMPS 


THE  DEMING  CO.,  Salem,  0. 


BUCKET  AND  BARREL  PUMPS  OF 
VARIOUS  STYLES,  WITH  ALL  BRASS 
WORKING  PARTS;  KNAPSACK  SPRAY¬ 
ERS,  DEMING-VERMOREL  AND  BOR¬ 
DEAUX  SPRAY  NOZZLES,  ETC. 
“THE  WORLD’S  BEST.” 

(LT'Catalogue  and  Trcatl80  on  application. 

HENI0N  &  HUBBELL,  I  rHlr.rn 
Gen’l  Western  Agts.  j  CHICAGO. 


ft  I  A  |t|  I  TP*  added  to  stable  manure  enriches  Its  quality,  frees  it  from  insect  life.  Comes  finely 
I  Ill  I  I  E.  powdered ;  applied  with  bellows  on  sunny  mornings  it  kills  insect  life,  mildew,  and 
similar  fungoid  growth  affecting  plants  and  trees.  For  original  bag  of  100  pounds  remit  $5, 10-pound  sample 
parcel,  $1.  to  AUGUST  ROLKFR  &  SONS,  Seedsmen,  New  York. 


Shoot  the 
Robbers  with 
Leggett'sDry 
Powder 
Guil-c, 
Paris-Green. 

No  plaster  or  water  required.  From  ^  lb.  to  1  lb.  per 
acre  Is  sufficient  for  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

THE  GUN  will  distribute  evenly  any  quantity 
you  wish. 

LONG  TUBES  FOR  ORCHARD  WORK 
with  each  Gun.  Easier  and  better  than  spraying. 

Thousands  in  Use.  Circular  on  Application. 
LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


Spraying  vs.  Dusting. 


SPRAY 


AUTOMATIC 

MACHINERY. 


Send  for  Ill.  Catalogue.  John  J.  McGowen,  Ithaca, N.Y 


SPRAYING 

PUMPS 

Kill  insects,  prevent  leaf  blight 
and  wormy  fruit.  We  have  had 

60  TEARS’  TneSc! 

Send  for  catalogue  and  much 
useful  knowledge;  its  FREE. 

W.  &B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN  CT„ 

EW  YORK  CITY.  CHICAGO. 


CAVE  THE  POTATOES 

W  From  the  bugs  with  one  of  my 

Paris  Green  Sprinklers. 

(GRAY’S  PATENT.) 

If  tried  once  will  never  be  with¬ 
out  it.  Can  sprinkle  more  than 
one  acre  in  an  hour  with  It. 
It  saves  half  of  the  Paris 
Greea  against  any  other 
method.  Write  for  prices 
and  circulars  to 


E.  GOETTSCHE,  Mfr., 
1049  Milwaukee  Avenue. 

Chicago,  III. 
Mention  this  paper. 


ONE-HORSE  DOUBLE  ROW 

PARIS-GREEN 

DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 
Address  J.  W.  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa. 


FiiEE  SPRAY  PUMP 


one  person  in  each 
place.  We  mean  it.  If 
you  mean  business  and  want  agency  send  10c.  We  will 
send  a  complete  pump  thi>t  will  do  the  work  of  a  *10 
spray.  A.  SPEIR8,  11  64-  North  Wlndiium,  Maine. 


J  fruit  Growers 

V  Should  get  our  book  that  explains 
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DAVIS  SPRAYER 


sent  Free  if  you  say  you  saw  ad. 
V  in  this  paper.  Write  now. 

A  DAVIS-JOHNSON  CO. 

^  45  Jackson  8t.  Chicago,  Ills- 
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COLUMBIANA  PUMP  CO., 
48  It.  It.  St.,  Columbiana,  Ohio 


SURE  DEATH  TO  CATERPILLARS. 


The  Asbestos  Torch 

Will  save  the  trees;  Is  needed  by  every  farmer.  Ap¬ 
proved  by  bruit  Growers  Sample  sent  by  mail  for 
60  cents.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

ASBESTOS  TORCH  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 


fiAPriFNC  R— Englishman,  age  30,  married,  wants 
Url II II L II L. !l  situation  as  head  on  private  place. 
Any  person  wanting  a  good  man,  please  investigate 
my  references. 

GARDENER,  25  Elm  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


THE  PRIZE  DIALOGUES . 

FTER  due  consideration  of  every 
merit,  the  judges  have  awarded 
the  prizes  as  given  below.  In  such  a  con¬ 
test,  the  writers  are  likely  to  think  that 
the  effort  is  all  on  their  part.  Hut  if 
they  could  be  among  the  judges  for  once, 
they  would  realize  that  after  everything 
is  written,  there  remains  quite  a  formid¬ 
able  task  before  the  contest  is  ended.  In 
making  these  offers,  we  have  outlined 
certain  conditions  which  must  be  com¬ 
plied  with  if  the  manuscript  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  These  rules  are  not  merely  to 
restrict  the  writers,  but  to  help  them  by 
defining  what  we  desire.  In  awarding 
the  prizes,  the  judges  bear  these  rules  in 
mind,  and  it  is  to  the  writers’  interest 
that  they  should  be  guided  by  them.  We, 
therefore,  wish  to  mention  one  of  the  mis¬ 
takes  made  in  this  cmtest,  that  in  future 
it  may  be  avoided.  Articles  not  suitable 
for  the  Woman's  Department,  cannot  be 
considered  in  these  contests,  no  matter 
how  meritorious  they  may  be.  We  also 
ask  that  a  little  more  promptness  be 
shown  in  sending  manuscripts.  We  give 
a  time  limit,  and  abide  by  it  ;  but  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  date  we  men¬ 
tion  is  the  latest  and  not  the  earliest  day 
on  which  manuscript  may  be  submitted. 
It  is  to  our  mutual  benefit  that  time  and 
effort  be  not  wasted.  Delay  in  receiving 
manuscripts  has  caused  us  to  delay  the 
second  prize  offer  which  will  be  made 
next  week. 

Summer  Refreshments. 

FIRST  PRIZE. 

Scene :  A  July  day,  the  vine-shaded  piazza  of  an 
old  farmhouse.  Mrs.  Planner  and  daughter  Nellie 
comfortably  seated,  the  one  with  her  knitting,  the 
other  with  her  crochet  and  the  latest  magazine. 

Nellie:  ‘‘There  comes  Mrs.  Shifty, 
walking  up  the  road  !” 

Mrs.  Planner  :  From  town  !  How 
hot  and  tired  she  must  be  ;  run  down  to 
the  gate  and  ask  her  in  to  rest  !” 

Mrs.  Shifty  :  “  Yes,  it  is  an  awful  hot 
day  to  walk  to  town,  but  the  men  and 
horses  are  all  busy,  and  1  forgot  to  send 
for  some  needed  groceries  last  night. 
Cinda  has  a  dressmaker,  so  1  had  to  go. 
My  !  how  comfortable  you  do  look  in 
your  cool  dresses  ;  1  hadn’t  a  thing  to 
wear  but  this  black  cashmere,  and  the 
dust  has  just  ruined  it  !” 

Mrs.  P.  :  “Nellie  and  I  did  our  sum¬ 
mer  sewing  last  March,  when  we  could 
do  little  else,  and  our  cotton  dresses 
come  in  good  now.” 

Nellie  after  giving  Mrs.  S.  a  fan  and 
rocking  chair  disappears,  and  presently 
returns  with  a  napkin  covered  server  on 
which  is  a  saucer  of  ice  cream,'  some 
blocks  of  sponge  cake,  and  a  glass  of 
water. 

Mrs.  S.  :  “Ice  cream  !  Land  saltes  ! 
IIow  could  you  make  it  this  hot  weather? 
The  boys  said  last  winter  when  they 
were  working  so  hard  filling  the  ice¬ 
house,  that  they  would  expect  lots  of  ice 
cream  this  summer  to  pay  for  it ;  but 
they  haven't  had  it  but  once.  We  made 
some  the  Fourth,  and  it  was  such  a  job  ! 
It  most  spoils  my  enjoyment  of  this 
when  1  think  how  hot  somebody  got 
making  it.” 

Mrs.  P.  :  “  Nellie  didn’t  suffer  a  bit, 
did  you,  dear  ?” 

N.  :  “No,  indeed!  I  rather  enjoyed 
it.” 

Mrs.  S.  :  “  Enjoyed  it  ?  I  would  like 
to  know  how  you  could  do  that  !” 


turned  the  crank.  Nothing  very  hard 
about  that,  was  there  ?  Hut  I  wouldn’t 
mind  a  little  discomfort,  for  we  all  like 
frozen  coffee  so  well.  Father  says 
there’s  nothing  ‘  just  touches  the  spot’ 
as  that  does  on  a  hot  day.” 

Mrs.  S.  :  “Well,  I  don’t  wonder  he 
says  so,  if  it  is  always  like  this.  I  hate 
to  leave  this  nice,  cool  place,  and  get  all 
heated  up  again  ;  but  somebody’s  got  to 
make  soda  biscuit,  and  stir  up  a  ginger 
bread  for  supper,  and  Pa  always  expects 
meat  and  potatoes,  too.” 

Mrs.  P.  :  “Indeed!  Why,  we  never 
have  hot  suppers  in  the  summer,  and  yur 
men  do  not  grumble.” 

Mrs.  S.  :  “  What  do  you  give  your  har¬ 
vesters  ?” 

N.  :  “  To-night  we  have  a  big  dish  of 
cold,  boiled  rice,  milk,  bread  and  butter, 
chipped,  dried  beef,  raspberries  and 
sponge  cake,  that's  all  !  No,  there  is  a 
bowl  of  Dutch  cheese  besides,  and  when 
the  men  coine,  I  shall  light  the  oil  stove 
and  make  tea  for  those  who  wish  it.” 

Mrs.  P.  :  “Sometimes,  we  have  cold 
corned  beef,  potato  salad  and  brown 
bread.  The  men  always  like  that,  and 
we  try  to  have  a  change  often.” 

Mrs.  S.  :  “Two  suppers  fit  for  a  king, 
and  so  easily  got.  I  mean  to  try  some  of 
your  ways  !  That  cream  was  just  deli¬ 
cious  !  1  must  be  going  !”  M.  m. 

Canvassing  a  Neighbor. 

SECOND  PRIZE. 

Lady  Agent  :  “  The  top  of  the  morn¬ 

ing  to  you,  Mrs.  Matt  Foote  !  Husy  at 
work,  as  usual  ;  but  what  under  the  sun 
are  you  going  to  do  with  all  of  that  hot 
water  and  rags  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Matt  Foote:  “I  was  just  going  out 
to  wash  the  buggy.  It  was  so  cold  for  my 
hands  that  1  thought  1  would  warm  the 
water  a  little.  Mr.  Foote  has  to  speak 
at  a  farmers’  institute,  20  miles  off,  to¬ 
morrow,  and  the  buggy  looks  just 
awful.” 

L.  A.  :  “  Why  doesn’t  he  wash  it  him¬ 

self  ?  ” 

Mrs.  M.  F.  :  “  Frederick  ?  Why.  he 

hasn't  time  !  Since  he  has  got  to  writing 
for  the  papers,  and  telling  at  the  insti¬ 
tutes  how  to  make  gilt-edged  butter  and 
cheese,  and  everything,  he  hasn’t  time 
for  anything  else  !  ” 

L.  A.  :  “Hut  1  thought  that  you  made 
the  butter.” 

Mrs.  M.  F.  :  “I  do;  but,  you  see,  I 
couldn’t  tell  a  crowd  about  how  I  did  it, 
if  1  tried.  So  Frederick  watches  me  do 
thiugs,  and  then  sets  it  all  down  on  paper, 
lie's  real  smart  about  such  things,  though 
he  can't  stand  hard  work  :  and  he  doesn't 
need  to  with  such  a  brain  as  he  has.  He 
is  in  the  parlor  now  writing  on  ‘  How 
to  make  hens  lay.’  1  ought  to  go  in  this 
minute  and  tell  him  how  I  changed  their 
feed  this  morning.” 

L.  A.  :  “  Well,  I  won’t  detain  you 

much  longer.  1  have  a  ladies’  paper  here 
which  1  would  like  to  show  you.  I  think 
you  will  be  highly  pleased  with  it ;  only 
$1  per  year  !  ” 

Mrs.  M.  F.  :  “I  don’t  believe  it  will 
be  worth  while  looking  at  it.  I  haven't 
much  time  to  read;  and  times  are  so  hard! 
Frederick  has  to  have  his  papers,  being  a 
public  man  as  he  is  !  ” 

L.  A.  :  “  How  many  does  he  take  ?  ” 

Mrs.  M.  F.  :  “  He  has  nine  just  now  ; 

you  see,  they  help  him  about  his  writ¬ 
ing.  He  has  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 


The  Neighbor’s  Well. 

THIRD  PRIZE. 

Mr.  Thompson,  having  an  errand  at  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  Mr.  Jameson’s,  and  being  unable  to  find  any 
one  about  the  house,  shouts  to  him.  Jameson 
answers  in  a  voice  that  sounds  muffled  at  first, 
but  grows  clearer  as  Thompson  descends  the  bulk¬ 
head  steps,  and  seats  himself  on  a  barrel. 

Thompson:  “  Jameson  !  Jameson  ! 
Hullo!” 

Jameson  :  “  What  is  it  ?  ” 

T.  :  “  Where  are  you  ?” 

J.  :  “Here — down  cellar.” 

T. :  “What  are  you  up  to — or  down  to?” 

J. :  “I'm  digging  a  well  right  under 
where  I’m  going  to  have  a  copper  pump 
in  my  kitchen.” 

T. :  “What  under  the  sun — why,  you’ve 
got  a  good  well,  and  a  wooden  pump 
already,  not  30  feet  from  your  kitchen 
sink  !  ” 

J.  :  “Exactly,  and  my  wife  has  aver¬ 
aged  to  bring  in  from  it  six  pailfuls  of 
water  a  day,  for  the  last  10  years.  You're 
good  at  figuring ;  tell  me  how  many 
pounds  weight  she  has  carried  in  that 
time  ?  ” 

T.  :  “  Wait  a  minute  till  I  can  find  a 
scrap  of  paper.  Let's  see — call  a  pailful 
of  water  25  pounds — that  would  be  150 
pounds  a  day,  1,050  a  week,  54,600  a  year, 
and  —  good  gracious! — 273  tons  in  10 
years  !  ” 

J.  :  “Just  so.  Now,  how  many  miles 
has  she  carried  that  273  tons  ?” 

T.  :  “  Thirty  feet  would  be  60  feet  each 
trip  ;  six  trips,  360  feet  a  day  ;  call  it 
half  a  mile  a  week,  that  would  be  27 
miles  a  year,  270  miles  in  10  years  !  ” 

J.  :  “  Near  enough.  So  you  see  that 
my  wife  has  traveled  270  miles,  carried 
273  tons,  and,  as  the  sink  is  five  feet 
higher  than  the  platform  under  the 
pump,  she  has  lifted  the  273  tons  that 
number  of  feet — all  because  I  was  too 
mean  and  stingy  to  lay  out  $20  and  a  few 
days'  work  !  ” 

T.  :  “  Humph — guess  you'll  find  it  will 
cost  more'n  that.” 

J.  :  “  Reckon  it  up.  Ten  feet  of  block- 
tin  inch  pipe,  $4  ;  10  feet  of  lead,  tin- 
lined  pipe,  $3  ;  copper  pump,  $6  ;  two 
clasps,  60  cents  ;  plumbing,  $2.50  ;  and, 
say,  $1.50  to  somebody  to  help  me  stone 
up  the  well.” 

T.  :  “Seventeen  dollars  and  sixty 
cents,  is  that  all  ’twill  cost  ?  ” 

J.  :  “  Every  cent  except  my  woik,  and 
harvesting  is  done,  so  I’ve  not  much  else 
to  do  now.” 

T.  :  “  Well,  well  !  I’ve  a  good  mind  to 
put  one  in  my  house  !  ” 

J.  :  “  It'll  be  the  best  investment  you 
ever  made  !  ” 

T.  :  (Thinks  for  a  minute)  “  I  vow  I’ll 
do  it !  ”  l.  R. 

Consistency. 

FOURTH  PRIZE. 

Scene:  A  farmhouse  room.  Persons:  Father, 
Mother,  Ben  (the  son),  Ruth  (the  daughter). 

Mother  :  “  Ruth,  where  is  the  butcher 
knife  ?  ” 

Ruth  :  “  In  the  knife  box,  I  suppose  !  ” 

M. :  “  No,  I’ve  looked  there,  and  nearly 
everywhere  else,  and  I  can’t  find  it !  ” 

R.:  “Oh,  I  saw  Hen  have  it  yesterday 
in  the  back  room  !  ”  (Runs  out  and  gets 
it  and  brings  it  in).  “Here  it  is  with 
the  point  broken  off,  and  the  handle 
loosened  !  ” 

Hen  :  “  I  was  fixing  my  gun,  and  could 
not  find  the  screwdriver  ;  so  I  used  the 
butcher  knife.  1  forgot  all  about  it  and 
left  it  out  there  !  ” 


Father  (rather  severely)  :  “  This  is 
a  pretty  looking  knife  !  Go  and  get  the 
hammer  right  now,  and  I  will  fix  this 
handle.”  (Ben  goes  in  search  of  the 
hammer,  and  after  a  long  while  returns 
without  it). 

B.:  “I  can't  find  it  in  the  tool  box 
where  it  belongs,  or  anywhere  else  !  ” 

M.:  “Ruth,  didn’t  you  have  the  ham¬ 
mer  out  on  the  horse-block  cracking  nuts 
this  morning  ?  ” 

R. :  “Oh,  yes!  I’ll  run  out  and  get 
it !  ”  (Brings  it  in  and  reluctantly  shows 
the  handle  broken  close  up  to  the  ham¬ 
mer  head). 

M.:  “  Why,  Ruth  !  How  did  the  handle 
get  broken  ?  ” 

It.:  “I  was  cracking  nuts,  and  I 
pounded  my  thumb  awfully.  I  threw 
the  hammer  down  in  the  wheel  track 
and  ran  in.  I  suppose  the  loaded  wagon 
ran  over  it.” 

F.  (severely):  “I  wish  you  children 
would  put  things  back  where  they  be¬ 
long,  every  time  you  use  them.  Things 
get  lost  and  broken,  and  spoil  also,  by 
not  doing  so.  ‘  A  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  Us  place,’  is  a  good  rule,  and 
I  wish  you  children  would  remember  it.” 

B.  (rather  cautiously):  “Father.” 
(Slight  pause). 

F. :  “  Well,  what  is  it,  Hen  ?” 

B.:  “  How  about  the  mowing  machine 
down  in  the  back  lot  ?  Is  that  in  its 
place  ?  It’s  been  down  there  ever  since 
last  haying  time.  It’s  awful  rusty,  too.” 

R.  (shyly):  “  And  the  scythe  hangs  out 
in  the  old  apple  tree,  right  where  you 
put  it  last  summer,  after  mowing  the 
yard.” 

F.  (impatiently):  “  See  here,  you  chil¬ 
dren  are  getting  too  smart  altogether  ! 
Ruth,  you  go  about  your  housework  ; 
and  Hen,  you  go  and  split  up  a  lot  of 
kindlings!”  (Hen  goes  out  but  returns 
after  awhile). 

B.  “1  can't  find  the  hatchet  !” 

R.  “  I  saw  mother  using  the  hatchet 
yesterday  out  by  the  flower  bed  !  ”  (Runs 
out  and  brings  it  in,  showing  several 
large  nicks  in  the  edge). 

M.  (in  some  confusion):  “I  was  sharp¬ 
ening  some  stakes  to  drive  around  the 
flower  bed,  to  keep  the  hens  away,  when 
the  hatchet  went  right  down  on  a  stone 
and  made  those  nicks.” 

(Father  looks  at  mother  and  winks  ; 
mother  smiles,  Ruth  laughs,  and  Ben  ha, 
ha,  ha's.) 

F.  “  Weil,  I  think  we  may  all  of  us 
learn  a  profitable  lesson  from  this  morn¬ 
ing’s  happenings.  It  is  much  easier  to  see 
the  mote  in  another’s  eye,  than  to  pluck 
the  beam  out  of  your  own.  We  must 
remember  that  ‘A  friend  should  bear  a 
friend's  infirmities,’  and  that  consistency 
is  indeed  a  priceless  jewel.”  .mbs.  a.  r.  p. 

Taking  a  Ride. 

Scene  :  A  country  road.  Auntie  riding  with  her 
nephew,  Jack.  He  strikes  the  horse. 

Auntie:  “Why,  Jack!  What  made 
you  strike  Dolly  so  ?” 

Jack  :  “  Because  she  stumbled  ;  she’s 
got  no  business  to  stumble.” 

A.  :  “  Who  fell  down  last  night  with  a 
pail  of  milk  ?” 

Jack  hangs  his  head,  hesitates,  and 
finally  answers,  “I  did.” 

A.  :  “  Suppose  some  one  had  given  you 
a  sound  whipping  for  it;  wrould  you  have 
thought  that  right  ?” 

J.  :  “No sir — ma’am,  I  mean.” 


N.  :  “  Why,  1  just  made  some  extra  Most  of  bis  farm  papers  have  a  whole 


coffee  this  morning  when  1  got  break-  page  for  women,  so  1  don't  feel  as  though 
fast ;  afterwards  strained  what  was  left,  we  could  afford  to  take  one  just  for  me  ; 
added  twice  as  much  sweet  cream,  and  1  know  Frederick  wouldn't  look  at  it. 
sugar  enough  to  make  it  very  sweet.  He  makes  a  deal  of  fun  of  women  writers; 
Then  I  added  one  tablespoonful  of  gela-  he  thinks  they  step  out  of  their  sphere 
tine  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and  froze  when  they  get  to  tninking  they  are  as 
the  mixture.  The  boys  left  a  piece  of  smart  as  men,  and  begin  writing  and 
ice  under  the  grape  arbor  when  they  editing  papers.” 

filled  tbe  creamer,  and  1  packed  my  L.  A.  :  “  Well  !  well  !  I — I  really  must 
freezer  out  there,  so  that  it  made  no  be  going.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Fooxmat!” 
muss,  and  then  1  read  a  story  while  I  P.  K. 
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A.  :  “  Why  not  ?  You  ‘had  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  stumble.’  ” 

J.  (After  another  moment  of  thought) : 
“  1  ain’t  a  horse.” 

A.  :  “  No,  L  know  you’re  not.”  (Aside), 
“  Many  horses  are  much  better  than  some 
boys,  and  men,  too.” 

J.  :  “  Horses  don’t  know  anything,  an’ 
they  ain't  got  feeling  like  folks  ;  they’re 
just  made  to  go.” 

A.  :  “  Why,  Jack  Brown  !  A  nephew 
of  mine  say  such  things  !  I  can  hardly 
believe  my  ears  !” 

J.  :  “  Father  says  so.” 

A.  :  “  Does  he?”  (aside).  “How  import¬ 
ant  that  the  fathers  of  boys  should 
‘  know’  something.”  (Aloud).  “  With  all 
due  respect  to  your  father,  then,  1  say 
that  he  is  greatly  mistaken.  You  just 
watch  Dolly,  make  a  study  of  her  for  a 
month,  and  then  see  if  you  can  tell  me 
that  she  ‘  doesn't  know  anything.’  In 
the  meantime,  my  boy,  remember  that 
the  command  ‘  to  do  to  others  as  you 
would  be  done  by,’  applies  to  your  deal¬ 
ing  with  animals  as  well  as  with  human 
beings.”  i.  b. 

Not  So  Simple  as  It  Seems. 

Scene:  Farmer  Gray  and  his  brother  John, 
from  the  city,  walking  toward  the  house. 

Uncle  John  :  “  Well,  yes  ;  the  results 
are  good.  I  was  very  much  interested 
by  the  manly  way  in  which  Harry  did 
two  or  three  errands  at  the  depot.” 

Farmer  Gray  :  “  He  has  always  been 
treated  like  a  man.  Take  the  one  mat¬ 
ter  of  little  confidences,  llis  mother  and 
I  always  hold  them  as  sacred  as  we  do 
those  of  larger  people.  His  pretty 
speeches  when  he  was  little  ;  his  funny 
questions,  and  so  forth,  may  be  talked 
over  between  us  two,  but  they  never  go 
any  further.  Thus  he  has  been  saved 
much  useless  self-consciousness,  and  his 
manners  are  more  free  and  easy.” 

U.  J.  :  “  This  reminds  me  of  the  words 
concerning  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus  : 
“  But  his  mother  liept  all  these  sayings 
in  her  heart.” 

They  sit  down  on  the  porch  where  they 
hear  the  voices  of  children.  Two-year- 
old  Bessie  falls  and  hurts  her  head,  and 
Harry  trying  to  still  her  cries,  carries  her 
here  and  there,  and  at  last  puts  her  down 
again,  and  says  : 

“  See  here,  Bessie,  where  you  hit  the 
floor  !  Poor,  old  floor  !  Did  Bessie  bump 
you  hard  ?  ” 

(The  crying  stops,  and  Harry  goes  on.) 

“Let’s  go  tell  mamma  how  Bessie's 
head  hit  the  poor,  old  floor  !  ” 

U.  J.  :  “  There  it  is  again.  Almost 
any  one  would  have  said,  ‘  Naughty  old 
floor  !  Bessie,  whip  the  mean  floor  ;  it 
hurt  her.  ’  ” 

F.  G.  :  “Yes,  the  idea  is  to  get  the 
child’s  attention  turned  away  from  its 
own  pain.  Which  way  is  better?” 

U.  J.  :  “  What  is  the  difference  ?  One 
is  as  untrue  as  the  other  !  ” 

F.  G.  :  “  Yes,  but  m  the  impression 
made  on  the  baby's  mind,  there  is  a  great 
difference.  Harry’s  words  did  not  rouse 
the  ugly  spirit  of  x-evenge.”  s.  M.  n. 

Starting  Right . 

Scene:  A  conversation  between  a  newly-mar¬ 
ried,  middle-aged  couple,  who  have  each  been 
married  before. 

He:  “It  seems  good  to  be  home,  ready 
to  go  to  housekeeping  again!  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  my  custom  to  rise  at  six  in 
the  morning!” 

She:  “That  is  a  good  custom;  I  heart¬ 
ily  approve  of  it.” 

He:  “But — er — Mary  Ann  always  rose 
first,  and  had  breakfast  ready  for  me  at 
that  hour.” 

She:  “I  could  do  that  if  it  were  not 
for  starting  the  fire.  I  don’t  know  how 
to  build  a  fire!” 

He:  “I  can  easily  show  you  how!” 

She:  “I  don't  care  to  learn.  My 
Joshua  never  let  me  set  foot  on  the  floor 
till  the  room  was  warm,  and  at  my  time 
of  life,  I  would  not  think  it  safe  to  begin.” 

He:  “You  are  not  so  old  as  I  am.” 

She:  “Oh  no  !  I’m  not  old,  but  my 
habits  are  very  firmly  fixed.” 

He:  “I  thought  mine  were!” 

She:  “Besides,  I  would  not  like  to  do 
more  for  some  other  man  than  I  did  for 


MOTHERS. —  Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Joshua.  I’d  be  afraid  his  ghost  would 
visit  me.” 

He:  “Well,  what  about  Mary  Ann's 
ghost?  ” 

She:  “If  Mary  Ann  was  the  sort  of 
woman  always  to  build  the  fire,  I  don’t 
think  her  ghost  could  be  very  terrible!” 

He  (aside):  “What  shall  I  do?  1 
thought  I’d  begin  right  this  time,  but” — 
(to  her)  “Well,  we  need  not  decide  till 
morning  which  shall  build  the  fire ! 
Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. ” 

She:  “You  may  as  well  consider  that 
matter  settled  !  I  shall  not  build  the 
fire  !  ”  c.  l.  r. 

Both  Sides  of  the  Question. 

Scene:  Breakfast  table  in  a  New  England  farm¬ 
house. 

Husband:  “Well,  what’s  the  matter 
now,  Maria  ?  ” 

Wife:  “Your  boots  smell  so  of  the 
stable.” 

H.  :  “I  guess  my  boots  smell  as  well 
as  yoixr  hair  looks!  ” 

W.  :  “If  you  would  start  the  kitchen 
fii-e  in  the  morning  before  going  to  the 
barn,  I  might  find  time  to  comb  my  hair 
befoi’e  breakfast!” 

H.  :  “I  wonder  if  starting  the  fire 
would  give  you  time  to  mend  that  hole 
in  your  elbow  !” 

W.  :  “Try  it  and  see!  Oh,  such  an 
odor!  Why  don’t  you  wear  your  slip¬ 
pers  at  the  table?” 

H.  :  "I  don’t  have  time  to  change 
I'll  be  late  getting  the  milk  to  the  fac 
tory  now,  if  1  don’t  hurry  up.  You 
ought  to  have  married  a  city  feller;  then 
your  husband  would  have  smelled  of 
whisky  and  fine  shoes!” 

W.  :  “Not  necessarily.  What  makes 
you  do  things  that  make  me  wish  I  were 
an  old  maid?” 

II.  :  “What  makes  you  dress  so  slat¬ 
ternly  that  other  men’s  wives  look  bet¬ 
ter  to  me  than  you  do?” 

W.  :  “I  suppose  you  don’t  see  other 
men’s  wives  early  in  the  morning!” 

H.  :  “There  were  women  in  the  family 
where  1  was  brought  up.  My  mother 
was  a  woman,  had  eight  children,  made 
the  butter  at  home,  took  care  of  the 
chickens,  did  most  of  the  sewing,  was  a 
good  cook  and  housekeeper,  and  always 
looked  nice!” 

W.  :  “Your  mother  was  a  remarkably 
smart  woman!” 

H.  :  “I  think  so,  myself!” 

W.  :  “She  died  rather  young,  didn’t 
she  ?” 

H. :  “Yes;  but  an  orderly  head  of  hair, 
and  clean,  whole  clothes  didn’t  kill  her!” 

W.  :  “People  say  you  resemble  your 
fathei*,  so  most  likely  it  was  the  pure 
air  coining  from  the  boots  under  the 
table  that  killed  her!  You  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  she  starved  to  death?” 

II.  :  “Say,  Maria  ;  I’ll  tell  you  what 
I’ll  do!  If  you  will  always  come  to  the 
table  with  a  clean,  whole  dress,  and 
hair  combed,  I’ll  come  in  slippei’s!  What 
do  you  say?  Is  it  a  bargain?” 

VV.  :  “  V\  hat  about  the  kitchen  fire?” 

II.  :  Oh.  bother  the  fire!  I  can’t  stop 
to  start  the  fire!” 

W.  :  “Well,  I  shall  have  to  have  mt\ 
hair  cut  short  then,  because  I  don't  have 
time  to  ‘do  it  up!’  You  always  want 
breakfast  on  the  table  the  minute  you 
are  ready  for  it !  1  get  out  of  bed  as 

early  as  you  but  I  can’t  step  into  my 
trousers  in  four  seconds,  draw  on  my 
stockings  in  two  seconds  more,  leaving 
them  to  hold  themselves  up,  put  on  my 
vest  on  the  way  to  the  kitchen,  and  but¬ 
ton  my  coat  w  hile  stepping  into  a  pair 
of  rubber  boots!  I’d  like  to  have  you 
put  my  rig  on  just  one  morning!” 

H.  (on  starting  for  milk  factory)  : 
“  Don’t  have  your  hair  cut  to-day, 
Maria!”  g. 
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Leather  gets 

hard  and  brittle-use  Vacuum  Leather 
Oil.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe- 
store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ; 
book  “  How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather,” 
and  swob,  both  free ;  use  enough  to 
find  out ;  if  you  don’t  like  it,  take  the 
can  back  and  get  the  whole  of  your 
money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing: 
everywhere— handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Builds  Up  the  System. 

That  is  what  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  does.  A  fact  which 
physicians  have  been  quick  to  recognize  and  one  reason  why 
they  recommend  it. 

“Our  family  physician  recommends  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  to 
purify  the  blood  anti  build  up  the  system.  This  medicine  has 
proved  wonderfully  beneficial  in  my  family.  Whenever  we  feel 
weak  or  debilitated,  especially  in  the  Springtime,  we  take 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  and  find  it  equal  to  all  we  expect  of  it.”— 
Ernest  Bohm,  Cor.  Sec.  Central  Labor  Fed.,  04  East  4th 
Street,  New  York. 


Sarsaparilla 
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ONLY  MEDAL  AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 


A.  YEAR’S  PILLS  Cure  Biliousness  and  Sour  Stomach 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS  JOT 


“A”  tirade,  S4o. 

Write  to-day. 


and  Kicycleft,  at  Factory  I*rices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  ] 


per 

cent  saved.  Our  Roods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World’s  _ 

Fair.  Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  It  shows 
all  the  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices.  It  has  200 
pages  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  issued.  ‘‘A  "  Ur*d*.fts7.&0. 

bend  for  It.  It's  free.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Write  to-day. 


W  E  WANT  YOU 


tO  w 

C  v 
H  = 


O 

X  Z 


to  send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of 
BUGGIES,  SURREYS,  etc.,  and  Wholesale  Price  List. 
Wo  can  fit  you  out  with  anything  you  want. 

KALAMAZOO  BUCK80ARD  CO., 

Ransom  Street  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


DYSPEPSIA 

And  “how  to  loso  it.”  Our  Booklet  will  interest  you. 
if  you’re  a  dyspeptic.  Mailed  Free  for  the  asking. 

WKART  &CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ALL  PAPER 


-3c.  to  50c.  a  roil.  Send  3c. 
for  100  tine  samples.  $1 
will  buy  handsome  paperand  border  fora  large 
room.  Paper  Hangers’  large  complete  sample 
books,  11.  Thos.J.  Myeus,  1200  Market  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  75.0001n  , 
wunblxMiril  anil  with  much  more  ease.  Thisappllesto 
Terrltr x  Perfect  W  ashing  Machine  «  hlcli  will  he  -en, 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price;  if  not  satisfactory  money  r, 
funded.  Agents  Wanted.  Forexclutdvc  territory  term 
And  prices  write  POKTI.AM)  .11 KG.  CO.,  Iiuy  1 4,  Purl  land,  Ml, I. 


CTEAM  ENGINEERING  asS*™ 

(Stationary,  Marine,  Lnnnuoti r e) ,  Elec.  FVIC“ US 
trieity,  Architectural  i Mechanical  Drmrino,  .  T A 1 1  f*  L, - 
Plumhing,  Minin//,  English  Hranehet,  Hoot;,  l  IAUUm’I 
keeping, ete.  Engineers  can  qualify  to  obtain  It  nr  1 
licenses.  To  begin  it  is  only  necessary  tohlJAIjA 
know  how  to  read  and  write  Send  for  free  \  J|VirT.iv' 
circular,  stating  subject  you  wish  tostudy.to 
Tile  I  iitcrnntinnu!  Correspondence 
Schools,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


S  WOOD  01 PIEM  WORKERS 

without  steam  power  can  save 
time  and  money  by  using  our 

LFootaoilHaridPowerMiiienj 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUES— 

(  A — Wood-working  Machinery. 
Ji— Lathes,  etc. 

SENECA  FALLS  MFG.  COMPANY, 

za  Water  St.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


CANNING  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


and  Earn  ham  v  V. 


D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago.  Ill 


Mention  this  paper 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraolio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSGHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.  Water  St. ,  SYRACUSE. 


TRUCK  FARMS. 

Long  Island  Truck  Farms,  five  and  ten  acres  each, 
from  $150  to  $3,000.  Adapted  to  Wheat,  Corn.  Oats. 
Potatoes.  Fruit.  Poultry  and  Truck.  The  best  climate 
in  the  United  States.  Within  05  miles  of  a  populatioi 
of  3,500.000  people.  The  best  future  and  present  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  United  States.  Send  stamp  for  fret 
circular.  G.  S.  UAGERMAN,  Rocky  Point,  Suffolk 
County,  Long  Island,  N.  Y,  , 


Whv  Pnv  enormous  profits  to  retail 
▼  ▼  ny  i  ci y  Teniers  when  wo  save  you 
50 per  cont.  liny  first  class  goods  that  uro 

£ un ran toed  to  bo  ns  represented.  Any  stylo 
and  price  up  to  $36  •-*».  Shipped  on  appro¬ 
val  and  if  not  as  represented  costs  you  nothing. 
Valuable  present  with  each  carriage,  t'atulocno  Free.  Address 

NATIONAL  MERCHANDISE  SUPPLY  CO., 
DEPT,  I’ 48  243-253  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


linilADPU  KING  OF  ALL 

MUNAKun  bicycles 


Four  Styles.  $85  and  jmoO.  Send  for  Catalogue, 

MONARCH  CYCLE  GO., 


Factory  and  Main  Office:  Lake&  Ilalsted  Sts.,  Chicago 
Eastern  Branch:  97-99  Reade  St..  New  York. 

r  The  C.  F.  Gin  on  Co.,  Ltd..  Managers  j 


UARTER  OF  CENTURY  OT,D. 


sffiSASWATER  PROOF,' "SSK* 

Vo  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlaete  tin  or  iron, 
V  Durr.ble  Mibxtitute  for  Plaster  on  walla. 
Wafer  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
jest  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples.  Ac 
lhe  FAX  M  A. VILLA  KOOl  1>G  CO.,  CAill>LX,ii.jj 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
fiat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingleortin  roofs, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  Street.  N.  Y. 


AROOF  £ 

\  THAT  IS 

PROOF 

TAgainst  Hghtning.flre,  Mi  iHK'l  —ilia HWil 

"Wind  4  water.  Roth  Iron  A  Steel.  Catalogue  A  i, rices  t 
KFree.  Niles  Iron  A  Stef.l  Roofing  Co.,  Niles,  O.  > 


THE  BEST  CORRUGATED 

ROOFING 

For  2%  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

The  J.  W,  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


IRON 

AND 

STEEL 


OOFING 


AGENTS  WANTED, 


Write  to-day  to 

CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

67  Sigler  Street,  NILES,  OHIO, 
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VOLCANOES. 

While  we  are  talking  about  the  formation  of 
soil,  a  word  about  the  science  of  a  volcanic  erup¬ 
tion  will  be  in  order.  A  volcano  is  a  mountain 
with  a  hole  in  it  running  down  to  the  interior  of 
the  earth.  We  know  that  the  earth’s  interior  is  a 
mass  of  fire  and  melted  slag  or  stone.  This  ter_ 
rible  heat,  of  course,  drives  off  various  gases. 
We  know  gases  expand  with  heat,  and  that  when 
certain  of  them  mix.  a  big  explosion  results. 

Again,  as  the  earth’s  surface  cools  more  and 
more,  it  naturally  contracts  and,  of  course, 
presses  harder  on  the  fluid  fire  inside.  Another 
thing  is  that  sea  water  works  its  way  slowly 
downward  till  it  finally  reaches  the  interior  region 
of  fearful  heat.  The  result  is  a  new  and  power¬ 
ful  force  of  steam  and  all  these  mighty  forces 
combining  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  at  last  find 
vent  through  the  volcanoes,  and  burst  out  with 
the  accompaniments  of  lava,  smoke  and  ashes. 
It  is  really  a  mighty  pop-gun  worked  on  much  the 
same  principle  as  that  employed  by  the  boy  who 
cleans  the  pith  out  of  an  elder  branch,  and  shoots 
paper  wads  through  it  by  the  pressure  on  the  air 
forced  by  a  stick. 

* 


Well  what  about  it?  You  have  read  The  R. 
N.-Y.  long  enough  to  know  that  some  business 
application  is  now  due.  No  more  science  till  next 
week,  so  if  you  don’t  want  to  see  where  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  it  comes  in,  you  would  better  quit  now. 

Way  back  on  page  170,  we  stated  that  any  man 
who  would  tell  why  he  shouldn’t  get  a  few  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  could  have  space  to 
give  his  reasons.  Well,  now,  here  is  a  man  from 
Tennessee  who  wants  that  space: 

“  The  editor  proposes  to  give  a  column  to  the  per. 
son  giving  the  best  reason  for  not  taking  subscrix>- 
tions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  Let  an  agent  ask  a  farmer 
here  to  take  the  paper  and  see  what  he  says.  ‘I 
don’t  believe  in  book  farming.  I  don’t  believe  a 
word  that  is  printed.  It  is  all  put  in  to  fill  up 
space.’  This  is  the  hardest  place  in  the  country 
to  get  subscriptions.  There  are  hundreds  of 
farmers  here  who  grow  nothing  but  corn,  and 
cannot  grow  enough  to  supply  them  over  winter. 
If  the  editor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  here,  he  could 
very  easily  tell  why  they  don’t  subscribe  for  the 
paper.  Plenty  of  families  live  all  the  year  ’round 
on  bread,  meat  and  cow  peas  ;  some  do  not  have 
that.  I  know  a  man  who  owns  120  acres  of  land 
and  cultivates  70  of  it,  who  doesn’t  make  a  living. 
What’s  the  matter  ?  He  farms  the  old  way,  and 
doesn’t  read  a  paper.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  read 
The  R.  N.-Y.  He  said  that  it  did  not  tell  the 
truth.  I  long  to  see  this  county  pulled  out  of  the 
ruts.  Think  of  young  men  who  live  on  a  farm, 
work  hard,  but  can’t  go  to  church  on  Sunday  for 
want  of  clothes  !  Think  that  there’s  no  church 
but  once  a  month  !  What’s  the  matter  ?  Bad 
management.  Think  of  boys  having  to  milk  poor 
cows  in  the  snow  at  zero  !  Think  how  cold  these 
poor  cows  must  be  to  stand  out  all  night  with 
scarcely  any  feed  !  Think  of  a  young  man  desir¬ 
ous  of  obtaining  a  good  education,  but  is  not  able 
to  pay  his  way !  He  has  to  milk  the  cows  in  sleet, 
snow  and  rain  !  No  profit,  no  pleasure  !  I  am 
trying  to  live  in  hopes  that  a  brighter  day  will 
come.  It  will  take  a  wiser  man  than  I  to  tell  how 
to  get  this  country  on  a  move.  I  wish  that  some 
of  our  scientific  men  would  come  to  this  region 
and  give  us  a  lecture  or  two.  We  are  located 
seven  miles  east  of  Chattanooga.” 

* 

Now  we  don’t  want  to  be  accused  of  showing 
any  sectional  spirit,  so  right  alongside  of  this,  we 
give  the  following  letter  from  a  Rhode  Island 
friend: 

“I  have  been  a  juryman  for  a  month  past,  and 
thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  chance  to  get 
some  subscriptions;  so  I  went  at  the  country 
members  so  far  as  I  could  prove  them  to  be 
farmers,  and  between  our  profound  deliberations, 

I  talked  with  all  the  eloquence  of  which  I  was 
master  in  favor  of  The  R.  N.-Y.;  but  they  all 
appeared  to  be  sick  of  eloquence,  while  a  part  of 
them  dozed,  and  the  others  buttoned  up  their 
pockets  and  looked  as  though  they  thought  I  was 
playing  some  confidence  game.  One  might  as 
well  have  looked  for  subscriptions  among  the 
jury  that  tried  Pickwick.  However,  each  took  the 
sample  that  I  gave  him,  and  when  I  had  no  more 
to  give,  the  unlucky  ones  had  intelligence  enough 
to  look  sorry.  Still,  I  am  on  the  watch  tower,  and 
when  I  see  a  man  with  “  speculation  in  his  eye,” 
and  “  up  to  date  ”  in  his  actions,  I  ask  him  if  he 
doesn’t  want  to  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  He  ’most  always 
says  that  he’s  taken  it  from  a  boy  up.  The  fact 
is,  Rhode  Island  is  hunted  over  and  over  by 
the  agents  of  other  papers,  and  the  game  laws 
are  not  respected.  One  paper  has  an  agent  here 
who  makes  the  farmers  take  his  paper  whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  and  no  matter  how  much 
they  wish  to  stop  it,  it  keeps  on  and  on,  like  the 
cork  leg  in  the  song,  carrying  its  unwilling  victim 
along  with  it.  But  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Some  of  them  like  it,  think  it  the  best  of  all, 
and  even  try  to  quote  from  it.  One  benighted 
wretch  quoted  an  article  on  the  culture  of  aspara- 
gtis  that  he  said  was  as  good  as  any  paper  could 
publish,  and  was  worth  more  than  10  years’  sub¬ 
scription  to  bim.  And  he  showed  it  to  me.  I 
told  him  that  came  from  the  catalogue  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  nursery  company,  and  proved  it  to  him.  It 
was  word  for  word,  except  whereitwas  garbled.” 


Now  between  the  Tennessee  mountaineer  who 
believes  all  editors  are  liars,  and  the  Rhode 


Island  juryman  who  thinks  other  papers  are  just 
as  good  as  The  R.  N.-Y.,  there  is,  as  you  see,  a 
strong  bond  of  sympathy.  By  a  light  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  you  might  compare  them  to  the 
volcanoes.  The  hole  that  connects  their  heads 
with  progress  and  true  agriculture,  is  about  stop¬ 
ped  up.  Inside  these  men,  you  will  find  one  of 
two  conditions.  The  forces  of  discontent  and  un¬ 
happiness  may  be  raging  within  them — like  the 
gases  in  the  volcano.  The  trouble  is,  they  find 
vent  through  the  mouth,  and  are  not  strong 
enough  to  get  through  that  stopped-up  passage 
to  the  head,  and  force  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
man’s  make-up  into  new  methods  and  thoughts 
Or  it  may  be  a  case  of  atrophy  of  judgment  and 
energy.  A  man  may  fall  into  the  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  that  because  his  condition  in  life  satisfies  him, 
his  family,  of  course,  ought  to  be  satisfied,  too — 
so  he  will  make  no  particular  effort  to  change. 


You  see,  therefore,  that  both  discontent  and 
content  need  a  new  element — like  the  sea  water 
that  gets  inside  the  volcano,  and  with  its  steam 
helps  force  the  passage  through  the  mountain. 
The  discontent  isn’t  strong  enough  to  open  the 
road  to  the  brain,  and  the  content  doesn’t  care  to 
make  any  effort  at  all.  Something  else  must 
come  in  to  shake  them  up,  and  belch  out  the  vol¬ 
cano  so  that  progress  and  new  ideas  can  get  in. 
Now,  then,  we  nominate  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  this  new 
element.  Get  it  into  any  family  for  a  year,  and 
you’ll  see  a  change.  It  is  made  and  put  together 
for  the  purpose  of  stirring  people  up  to  better 
thinking  and  working.  It  ought  to  be  a  serious 
question  with  you  whether  it  isn’t  a  duty  you  owe 
to  your  country  and  profession  to  see  to  it  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  finds  its  way  into  the  families  of 
those  who  have  fallen  a  little  behind  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  race.  We  thought  first  of  putting  this 
thing  at  you  as  a  business  proposition,  but  we 
won’t  do  that — it’s  now  a  question  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  pure  and  simple. 

One  of  our  friends  went  to  a  farmers'  institute 
at  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  He  remarked  what  a  small 
proportion  of  the  farmers  in  the  county  attended. 
He  says  : 

“  Many,  perhaps  half  of  those  who  do  attend 
the  institute,  are  well-informed,  progressive  farm¬ 
ers  and  fruit  grower’s.  One  of  them  remarked  to 
me  that,  while  he  enjoyed  the  institute,  and  gath¬ 
ered  considerable  inspiration  for  next  season’s 
work,  there  was  really  very  little  that  he  had  not 
read  in  the  agricultural  papers  or  the  bulletins 
from  Cornell  or  Geneva.  He  thought  that  the 
thousands  of  dollars  which  the  institutes  cost  the 
State,  could  be  better  expended  in  buying  20,000 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  giving  them  to 
people  who  won’t  subscribe  for  it,  or  won’t  attend 
the  institutes.  What  say  ?” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  doesn’t  ask  any  State  or  National 
aid,  or  any  public  favors  that  are  denied  to  other 
people  in  business.  The  way  to  get  the  paper 
into  the  hands  of  20,000  new  people,  is  just  to  go 
and  place  it  there.  Don’t  look  to  the  State  to  do 
it,  but  do  you,  gentlemen,  who  tell  us  all  these 
handsome  and  inspiring  things — act  as  well  as 
talk  l 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ruhal  New-Yorker. 


|  Bowker’s  3 

E  Fertilizers.  3 

Rich,  powerful,  concentrated. 
j^They  contain  just  the  materials 
g^to  make  crops  grow.  They  arer^ 
made  largely  of  chemicals,  and— S 
besides  starting  the  crops  off  well 
S—  will  “  back  them  up  ”  to  maturity.  — 

5—  For  sale  by  agents. 

Agents  wanted  where  we  have  none.  1^5 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  * 

^QfMlfCD  fertilizer  co„  ^ 

BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK;^ 


<§> 


DIAMOND 

ASHES 


OUR  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES  are  the 
best  in  the  world.  Prof.  Robinson,  Florida  State 
Chemist,  in  the  Florida  Bulletin,  July,  1890.  gave  this 
brand  first  place  over  all  other  wood  ashes  on  the 
market.  For  analysis  and  prices  address 

The  C.  E.  DePUY  COMPANY, 

STOCKBRIDOE,  MICH. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Kail  Fence. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Iron  Creating,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Engines,  Kuckeye  Force  Pumpa, 
litickeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST,  FOOS  Sc  CO.  SPRINGFIELD*  O- 


Worn-Out  Lands 

quickly  restored  to  fertility  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  containing 

A  High  Per  Cent,  of  Potash. 

Full  description  of  how  and  why  in  our  pamphlets. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


The  Land  Worker. 

Use  Quinnipiac  Fertilizers — you  can  depend 
upon  them.  Drop  us  a  postal  for  a  book  about 
them,  free. 

Quinnipiac  Co., 

83  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


More  Oats  and  Straw, 
More  Corn  and  Stalk, 
More  Luscious  Fruit, 


More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Vegetables, 

More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 


FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


Brand. 

Nitrogen 
Per  cent. 

Availalbe 
Ph.Acid. 
Per  cent. 

Potash. 
Per  cent. 

Horticultural . . . 

12.00 

13.00 

21.00 

Garden . 

12,00 

14.00 

20.00 

Special  Garden. 

13.25 

11.50 

26.00 

Vineyard . 

13.00 

11.00 

28.00 

Fruit  Tree . 

6.00 

18.00 

36.00 

Made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  scientifically-made 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitrate 
Soda — Sulphate  Potash— Muriate  Potash — Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh — Dried  Blood — Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid— always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DARLING’S  ouS'e  FERTILIZERS 

PURE  FINE  BONE  AND  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS. 

Complete  for  all  Crops  ;  quick  in  action,  lasting  in  the  soil.  Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Prices,  and  see  what  we  offer  for  1895. 

L.  B.  DARLING  FERTILIZER  COMPANY,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


THERE’S  NO  DIRT  IN  OURS ! 

The  following  are  the  guaranteed  analyses  of 
Albert’s  Highly  Concentrated  Manures : 


Compare  with  the  analysis  of  the  brand  you  are 
now  using.  Prices  and  booklet  on  request. 

ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  Sc  CO. 

88  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


An  Interesting  Problem 

To  the  farmer  is  the  FENCE  QUESTION.  The 
KEYSTONE  has  solved  it.  Our  1895  catalogue 
with  full  information,  free. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  Street,  TREMONT,  ILL. 


I  nUiHon’c  Perfection  Wire  and  Picket  Field  Fence 
LUWUCll  o  Machine.  Bestin  world.  Fence  costs  25c. 
a  rod.  Agents  wanted.  L.C.  Lowden,  Indianapolis.  Ind 


GO  AWAY  FROM  HOME 

TO  HEAR  THE  NEWS. 

Last  fall  a  wealthy  New  Yorker  gave  one 
of  our  salesmen  an  order  for  several  miles  of 
park  fence  for  Ins  game  preserve  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks.  When  asked  how  he  came  to  do  this 
without  having  seen  the  fence,  he  replied :  T 
met  my  friend  Rutherford  Stuyvesant  in 
Europe  and  asked  what  fence  he  used  on 
‘Tranquility  Stock  Farms’  in  New  Jersey. 
He  answered  ‘Page  Woven  Wire  exclusively’ 
and  assured  me  it  was  all  the  Co.  claimed  for 
it.  The  Adirondack  fence  stretched  on  trees 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  owner  wants 
18  miles  more. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Steel  PoBts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates’,  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeKalb.IlI 


NEW  ANGLE  STEEL  POST 

PLAIN  WIRE  FENCE. 

Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  #1  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO.,  HOMER.  MICH. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

Horse  high,  bull  strong, 
igand  chicken  tight, 
lake  it  yourself  for 

13  to  20  _ 

50  styles.  A  man  and  boy  can  make 
40  to  60  rods  a  day.  catalog  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS..  Ridgeville,  Ind. 


Do  Your  Own  Leather  Work ! 


Root’s  “Simplicity  Process”  enables  any  man  to 
make  a  good  set  of  double  lines  in  30  minutes  for 
$1.25;  Hamestraps.  8c.;  Hitchstraps.  15c.:  Breast- 
straps,  40c.;  Halters,  50c.,  and  other  straps  In  propor¬ 
tion.  Straps  by  mail,  half  usual  prices.  Halfsoles, 
saddlery,  etc.,  etc.,  cheap. 

Root’s  Iron  Lasts  and  Repairing  Outfit,  $2.  Solder¬ 
ing  Caskets,  Blacksmitn’s  Tools,  etc.,  for  home  use. 
Catalogue  free.  THE  ROOT  BROS.  CO.,  Plymouth,  O 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Bean  prices  are  a  little  lower. 

Receipts  of  eggs  are  diminishing. 

Butter  is  dull  and  slightly  lower  on  some  grades. 

The  stock  of  old  onions  is  reported  quite  large. 

Green  peas  from  New  Orleans  have  been  in 
market. 

Blackberry  vines  are  reported  badly  killed  in 
many  localities. 

Exports  of  apples  last  week  were  602  barrels  to 
Liverpool,  and  66  to  Glasgow. 

The  first  weekly  crop  bulletin  of  the  season  for 
New  York,  was  issued  last  week. 

Considerable  quantities  of  foreign  potatoes  and 
onions  are  reported  on  their  way  here. 

A  brand  new  insect  pest  is  reported  to  be 
threatening  the  Georgia  watermelon  crop. 

A  canning  factory  is  to  be  established  at  Hono¬ 
lulu,  the  only  one  on  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

New  potatoes  are  arriving  from  Florida  a 
month  later  than  the  first  arrivals  last  year. 

New  York  is  losing  its  grain  trade,  through 
discrimination  by  the  railroads,  it  is  claimed. 

Rye  flour  is  higher  than  wheat  flour  in  the  St. 
Louis  market,  it  is  said  on  account  of  being  cor¬ 
nered. 

Now  English  agriculturists  are  claiming  that 
70  per  cent  of  the  American  sheep  imported,  are 
diseased. 

The  first  Jersey  asparagus  came  in  Tuesday, 
and  the  first  from  Delaware  and  Maryland  one 
day  later. 

It  is  reported  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
evaporated  corn  will  be  packed  in  Maine  the  com¬ 
ing  season. 

Maple  sugar  is  scarce  at  8  to  8 %  cents  for  new, 
and  0yt  to  7  cents  for  old.  Syrup  is  65  to  85  cents 
per  gallon. 

The  market  is  overstocked  with  kale  and  spin¬ 
ach,  the  receipts  of  a  single  day  being  about 
10,000  barrels. 

So  far  this  year,  the  peach  crop  hasn’t  failed  to 
any  extent,  and  prospects  are  good  for  a  big  yield 
in  all  producing  regions. 

Last  week,  more  than  200  bob  calves  were  seized 
by  the  Board  of  Health.  Probably  still  more  than 
that  number  should  have  been  seized. 

Through  a  decision  of  the  Inter-State  Commis¬ 
sion,  California  orange  growers  expect  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  orange  rates  to  the  East  of  at  least  one- 
third. 

An  Oregon  syndicate  has  purchased  5,000  horses 
at  a  cost  of  about  $5  per  head,  to  be  slaughtered, 
the  meat  packed,  and  every  part  of  the  carcass  to 
be  utilized. 

Dressed  calves  weighing  from  80  to  120  pounds 
each  are  most  desirable.  A  solid  fleshed  calf 
sells  better  than  a  flabby  one,  and  all  should  be 
neatly  dressed  and  packed. 

Imports  of  nutmegs  into  this  country  during  the 
eight  months  ending  with  February,  amounted  to 
1,108,420  pounds,  against  647,749  pounds  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year. 

Florida  potatoes  should  be  shipped  in  barrels 
only.  The  culls  should  be  kept  at  home,  because 
they  will  not  bring  enough  to  pay  transportation 
as  soon  as  stock  becomes  a  little  more  plenty. 

Commission  receivers  are  advising  their  ship¬ 
pers  in  Virginia  to  ice  shipments  of  radishes  and 
spinach,  as  much  of  the  stock  not  iced  is  coming 
in  in  very  poor  condition.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  radishes. 

Estimates  by  the  freight  agents  of  the  Florida 
railroads  place  the  value  of  this  spring’s  vege¬ 
table  crop  at  twice  that  of  last  year,  or  $2,000,000. 
The  cabbage  crop  was  almost  a  failure,  and  as 
this  is  a  bulky  crop,  the  total  bulk  will  be  less. 
This  does  not  include  watermelons,  the  yield  of 
which  is  estimated  at  10  times  that  of  last  year. 
The  estimated  watermelon  acreage  is  about  11,000 
acres,  or  from  5,000  to  8,000  car-loads.  These  will 
reach  the  market  from  two  to  three  weeks  ahead 
of  the  Georgia  crop.  Florida  truckers  stand  a 
good  chance  to  retrieve  some  of  the  losses  by  last 
winter’s  freeze. 

The  Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reports  that  during  the  10  years  ending  June 
30,  1894,  there  were  imported  into  this  country 
29,495,417  bushels  of  potatoes,  with  an  aggregate 
value  of  $15,155,431,  or  an  average  of  44.6  cents  per 
bushel.  The  net  excess  of  imports  over  exports 
for  the  same  period  was  24,347,405  bushels,  with  a 
value  of  $9,296,345.  During  the  year  1888,  this 
country  raised  the  largest  crop  but  one  during 
the  period  above  mentioned,  the  crop  being  202,- 
365,000  bushels.  During  the  same  year  we  im¬ 
ported  eight  and  a  quarter  million  bushels  of 
potatoes.  That  we  should  go  abroad  to  buy  pota- 
oes  or  any  other  farm  product,  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  the  Agricultural  Department,  but  sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  during  the  10  years  just  passed 
almost  ten  millions  of  our  gold  has  gone  abroad 
o  pay  for  this  tuber.  Among  the  countries  to 
which  we  export  potatoes,  Cuba  is  the  most 
prominent;  the  British  West  Indies  and  North 
American  provinces,  with  Mexico,  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
he  Hawaiian  Islands  and  Hong  Kong  being  also 
among  our  larger  customers  for  this  product. 
The  principal  countries  from  which  we  obtain  our 
imports  of  the  same  vegetable,  are  the  United 
Kingdom,  particularly  Scotland,  and  the  British 
North  American  provinces;  Germany,  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands  sometimes  contribute  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  while  Bermuda  and  some  of 
the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  supply  us  with  a 
part  of  our  early  potatoes. 
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BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras . 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . . 

Factory,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice. . . 

Large,  white,  choice . . .  .. 

Fair  to  prime . 

Small,  choice . 

Small,  fair  to  good  . .  . 

Light  skims,  Central  N.  Y..  choice . 

Common  to  fair . 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best . . 

Fair . 

Common . 

Full  skims . . 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark . 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  collections.... 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice . 

Western,  fresh  collections,  choice . 

Nashvilles,  fresh  collections,  choice . 

Tennessee  &  Va., fresh  collections, choice 

Southern,  fresh  collections,  prime . 

Duck  eggs.  Md.,  per  doz . 

Southern,  per  doz . 

Western,  per  doz . 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz . 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy . 

Choice . . 

Prime . 

Common . 

Sundried,  sliced . 

Chopped,  1894,  per  lb .  . 

Cores  and  skins.  1893-4,  per  lb . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  boxes,  per  lb . 

Bags,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled.  1894,  per  lb . 

Peeled,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State . 

Cherries,  1894,  per  In  . 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894  . 

Sundried . 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl....  . 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 

Greening,  per  bbl . v . 

Russet,  per  bbl . 

Spy.  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl . 

Oranges,  Cal.,  per  box  . 

Strawberries,  Fla.,  fancy,  per  quart . 

Poor  to  good,  per  quart . . 

Charleston,  fancy,  per  quart . 

Charleston,  fair  to  good,  per  quart. . . . 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 
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.3  50@4  50 
.1  50@2  50 
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.  35@  45 
.  15@  30 
.  50@  65 
,  25@  40 


North’n,  West’n  Southern  and 
No.  1  Quality.  and  Eastern.  Southwestern. 

Black  bear . 18  00  @  30  00  10  00  @20  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings...  5  00  @  15  00  4  00  @10  00 

Otter .  6  00  @  10  00  5  00  @  7  00 

Beaver,  No.  1,  per  lb  .  3  00  @  3  50  2  25  @  3  00 

Silver  fox . 25  00  @100  00  —  @  — 

Cross  fox .  3  00  @  8  00  —  @  — 

Red  fox .  1  25  @  1  65  1  00  @  1  25 

Gray  fox .  50  @  60  35  @  50 

Wolf .  1  25  ®  1  75  75  ®  1  25 

Prairie .  60  @  90  30  ®  50 

Wolverine .  3  50  @  5  00  3  00  ®  4  00 

Lynx .  150  @  2  00  —  @  — 

Wild  cat .  40  ®  75  —  @  — 

House  cat,  black .  20  @  40  —  @  — 

Colored  .  5  @  10  —  @  — 

Marten,  dark .  2  50  @  7  00  —  @  — 

Pale .  1  00  @  1  50  —  @  — 

Skunk,  black .  1  10  @  1  25  90  @  1  10 

Half-striped .  60  @  80  60  @  65 

Striped .  35  @  40  30  @  35 

White .  10  @  20  10  @  15 

Raccoon .  50  @  75  30  ®  45 

Opossum .  15  @  25  10  ®  20 

Mink .  50  @  1  75  40  @  80 

Muskrat,  fall .  6  @  8  5  @  6 

Winter .  9  @  12  8  @  10 

Spring .  14  @  17  10  @  13 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 59  @6514 

Rye . 50  @58 

Barley . 60  @— 

Buckwheat,  silver . 45  @50 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 52  @57 

Corn . 49  @54 

Oats . 31J4@4014 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb . . .  8  50@10  25 

Timothy .  5  80@  6  50 


MEATS— DRESSED. 


Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  7  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6  @  654 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  .  4  @  i>A 

Barnyard,  per  lb .  3  @  VA, 

Small,  per  lb .  3  @  VA 

Spring  lambs,  dressed,  prime,  each . 5  00  @6  00  ~ 

Fair  to  good,  each . 2  00  @5  00 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb.  714®  8 

Light,  fat,  per  lb .  6  'A®  7 

Medium,  per  lb .  6 'A®  7 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb .  5 A®  6 

Heavy,  rough,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  314®  314 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  2 'A®  2% 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3  @  VA 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2  @  2  A 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  494®  5 

No.  2,  per  lb .  294®  3 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  4A®  6 

POTATOES. 


Florida,  prime,  per  bbl . 6  00@7  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

Culls,  per  bbl . 3  oo@  — 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 7  00@8  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  4  00@5  00 

Scotch,  per  16a-lb  sack . 2  25@2  30 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  25@2  75 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  sack . 2  15@2  25 

Canada,  per  180  lbs .  2  00@2  25 

Jersey,  per  180  lbs . 1  75@2  00 

State  White  kinds,  per  180-lbs . 2  00@2  25 

Jersey  sweets,  fancy  Vineland,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  75 

Double-headed  bbls . 2  00@2  50 


POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 


Turkeys,  cler  hens .  12  @  14 

Young  toms .  .  10  @  11U 

Chickens,  Phila.,  3  to  354  lbs.  to  pair,  per  lb  35  @  38 

Phila.,  354  or  over  lbs.  to  pair,  per  lb  .  30  @  33 

L.  I.  broilers,  scalded,  per  lb .  30  @  35 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  1054@  11 

Dry  picked,  choice .  10J4@  — 

Common  to  fair  .  954@  10 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  7  @  7  a 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb .  35  @  38 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  50 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @  — 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  1054®  11 

Western,  per  lb .  1054®  11 

Southern,  per  lb . .  10  @  1054 

Roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Western,  per  pair .  65  @  90 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  37 

Western,  per  pair .  90  @125 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  30  @  50 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  doz  bunches . 7  00@8  00 

Extra,  per  doz  bunches .  5  50@6  60 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches . 4  00@5  00 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches . 2  00@3  00 

Beets,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  00@3  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 2  00@3  00 

Cabbage,  Imported,  per  100  .  8  00@10  00 

Florida,  new,  per  bbl  crate . 5  00@6  50 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 1  00@  — 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  00®  — 

Celery,  Southern,  per  doz  roots .  50®  1  50 

Cucumbers.  New  Orleans,  per  100 . 1  25@1  50 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  perorate . 1  00@3  00 

Charleston,  per  basket . 4  00@4  50 

Savannah,  per  basket . 4  00@4  50 

Savannah,  per  crate . 2  50@3  60 

New  Orleans,  per  box . 2  00@  — 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  2@  3 

Kale,  Norfolk,  sprouts,  per  bbl .  26@  50 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  40®  60 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  basket . 1  00@2  00 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  00@1  50 

Norfolk,  per  basket .  75@1  25 

Onions,  white,  fair  to  choice,  per  bbl . 2  00@5  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  25 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  25 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  75 

Havana,  per  crate . 1  25@  1  40 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  50@1  60 

Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag . 1  50@1  75 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  26®  50 

Per  bbl . 1  00@1  75 

String  beans,  Fla.,  wax.  per  crate  . 2  00@2  50 

Green,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  25@1  75 

Spinach,  Norfolk  per  bbl .  50@1  25 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

8quash.  Florida,  yellow,  per  crate . 2  60@3  00 

White,  per  crate . 1  50@2  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60@  80 

Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl .  65@  85 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 5  00@8  00 

Key  West,  per  carrier . 5  00@8  00 

Key  West,  per  crate . 1  50@2  00 

Bermuda,  per  box .  50@1  00 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 12  ® — 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 11  @ — 

Buckwheat.  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 10  @ — 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb .  654@  7 

State,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Southern,  per  gallon . 40  @55 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Beet  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


The  Cyclone  Dust  Collector 

For  Thrashing  Machines  takes  the  dust  out  of  the 
machine  and  blows  it 
through  a  canvas  tube 
away  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  or  out  of  the  barn 
regardless  of  the  wind. 
Big  inducements  will  be 
offered.  Write  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  price.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 
jLER,  Meyersdale,  Pa. 


•*vyvwvvvwvvvv*vvvvvvvv» 

^  ensilage 

AND  FODDER 


CUTTER 

ith  carrier  attached. 


Wit] 

Book,  “Silos  and  Ensilage 
with  Hints  to  Dairymen” 
with  descriptive  catalogue 
_  _  Free.  Write  to  SILVER 
i _ &  MFG.  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio  _ 


The  Heller  Riding  Harrow 


does  the  same  work  as  a  Disk,  cuts  five 
inches  deep,  pulverizes  and  levels  the 
soil,  and  is  the  lightest  draft  harrow  in 
the  world.  Write  for  special  prices. 

HOLLER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Montciair,  N.  J. 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,314  cans  of  milk, 
179  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  470  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.22  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


No  Safer  or  more  Efficacious  Remedy  can 
be  had  for  Coughs,  or  any  trouble  of  the  throat,  than 
“  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches."— Adv. 


CHOICE 


DAIRY 

AND 

POULTRY 


PRODUCTS 


m  -rr^rtre. 

FARMERS 

can  save  money  by  using  and  make), 
money  l.y  selling  Hold  Fast  Corn! 

"  Hinders.  Pull  and  it’s  fust.  TicsS 
itself.  Costs  less  than  string.  Never! 
■ears  out.  Easily  sold.  Liberal  3 
erms.  Get  territory  quick.  ( 

1  plete  outfit  mailed.  5  cents. 

VTIECO.,Box72CnadllIa,I..-. 


1895.  Everett’s  "Onward”  Potato.  1895. 


Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  ih  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Hogs,  etc.  Stencils,  etc., 
on  application.  GARNER  h  CO..  Produce  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants,  32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York.  Ref¬ 
erence  :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Dally  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON. 

183  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


WHITEMAN’S 

Standard  Indicating 

MILK  JARS 

are  the  only  jars  which 
should  be  used  by  par¬ 
ties  who  are  selling 
I’ure  Milk,  because 
parties  selling  impure 
milk  dare  not  use  them 
Send  for  prices  and 
plans  for  increasing 
your  business. 

A.  V.  WHITEMAN. 
144  Chambers  Street, 
New  York  City. 


A  COOLER  THAT 

COOLS  YOUR  MILK 

and  aerates  it  at  the  same  time.  A 
convenient,  economical  and  simple  de¬ 
vice  that  every  dairyman  should  have. 
Our  circular  telling  all  about  It  sent 
free.  Prices  from  $7  to  $10. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 
CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO  , 
Box  R,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


First  catalogued,  backed  by  that  great  Indianapolis 
seedsman.  Longe,  smooth,  white,  medium  late,  great 
ylelder,  best  quality  (one  acre  planted  this  spring  will 
make  you  rich).  $3  per  bush.,  $7.50  per  bbl.,  tubers 
M  to  1T4  lbs.  (with  6  lbs.  Carman  No.  1  free).  “Thor- 
burn  stock,”  Onward,  Carman  and  Irish  Daisy,  3  lbs. 
mailed,  $1.  25  barrels  Freeman  Potatoes,  choice  stock, 
$3.25  per  bbl.  Standard  varieties  in  car  lots.  Eight- 
rowed  early  field  corn.  White  and  Yellow,  $1.50  bush. 

S.  SMITH’S  Potato  Farm,  Padelfords,  N.  Y. 


CaaiI  D  A#a#A  AA~We  have  about  20  barrels 
wCwll  lUldlUCS  of  choice  Dutton’s  Seed¬ 
ling  Seed  Potatoes,  grown  on  our  clean  State,  Sullivan 
County,  potato  ridge  land,  that  we  offer  for  $3  per 
barrel,  f.  o.  b.,  cash  with  order.  They  have  been  win¬ 
tered  in  blind  pits,  and  are  in  best  possible  shape  and 
vigor  for  seed.  They  are  our  heaviest  ylelder.  We 
also  have  a  few  barrels  of  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  at 
same  price.  Address  GROTTO  FARM,  Mongaup 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  or  order  may  be  sent  to  The  Rubai, 
New-Yorker,  New  York. 


DC  A  WQ— Bush  Lima  (Burpee),  bu.,  $5;  peck,  $1.25. 
ULHIlO  Henderson,  $4.  S.  HARTLEY,  Avonia,  Pa. 


D  C  A  Beans  for  seed.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs  for  hatch- 
iLH  ing.  Horse  hoe  with  attachments,  $5.  Write 
for  price  on  anything.  M.  G.  LUTTENTON,  Kent,  N.Y 


STJLRXLIITGr 


are  the  facts  developed  in  my  treatise  on  the 
“New  Water  Cure,”  as  practiced  by  Dr.  Hall 
and  others.  Postpaid,  10  cents— no  stamps. 
With  Urst-class  2-qt.  rubber  Fountain  Syringe, 
6  ft.  of  rubber  hose,  3  nozzles  and  check-vtilve. 
postpaid,  $1.  THE  ROOT  BROS.  CO.,  Plymouth,  O. 


THE  COOLEY  CREAMER 

Unquestionably  occupies  first  position  in  apparatus  for 
setting  milk  to  raise  the  cream.  It  has  record  showing  no 
trace  of  fat  left  in  skimmed  milk.  Send  for  our  special 
pamphlet  with  full  information. 

We  also  furnish  the  best  Churn  in  the  world,  the  Davis 
Swing;  Butter  Workers  and  Printers, Testers,  Separa¬ 
tors,  Vats  ;  everything  for  Dairy  and  Creamery. 

ASK  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Yermont. 


HAVE  YOU  FIVE  OR  MORE  COWS  ? 

If  so  a  “  Baby  ”  Cream  Separator  will  earn  Its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss?  Dairying  is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con¬ 
ducted  it  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  You 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  the  BEST,— the 
“Baby.”  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  $75. 
upward.  Send  for  new  1895  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Branch  Offices : 
ELGIN.  ILL. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  ST..  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  SOIL. 


Part  II. 

To  continue  for  a  short  time  the  thought 
started  last  week,  we  wish  to  say  that 
geology  teaches  that  the  formation  of 
the  rocks  shows  that  the  earth's  history 
is  clearly  divided  into  distinct  periods  or 
ages.  For  example,  most  of  the  gold  in 
the  earth’s  surface  seems  to  have  been 
deposited  in  one  period  of  time  and 
locked  up  in  the  rocks  of  that  age.  The 
same  is  true  of  iron  and  other  minerals — 
even  the  phosphate  rocks  which  are 
used  in  fertilizers.  There  was  nothing 
haphazard  about  all  this.  These  de¬ 
posits  were  made  at  certain  definite 
times,  and  with  such  regularity  that 
geologists  to-day  can  exactly  measure 
the  “  dip”  of  veins  of  coal  or  metal  and 
tell  where  they  end,  and  how  far  beneath 
the  surface  we  must  dig  for  them.  As 
an  illustration  of  this,  we  may  take  the 
formation  of  coal.  This  is  undoubtedly 
of  organic  origin,  and  was  originally 
composed  of  vegetable  matter.  Whole 
tree  trunks  are  often  found  embedded  in 
the  coal  in  all  stages,  from  the  perfectly 
preserved  wood  to  the  coal  itself.  Even 
the  tiny  leaves  and  delicate  rootlets  may 
be  traced  in  this  way.  This  coal  was  thus 
located  in  what  is  known  as  the  carbonif¬ 
erous  age.  The  first  air-breathing  and 
land-inhabiting  animals  had  made  their 
appearance  on  the  earth.  They  were 
mostly  worms,  lizards  and  low  forms  of 
life. 

The  land  was  now  fairly  separated 
from  the  water,  and  forests  of  gigantic 
trees  flourished.  The  climate  was  warm, 
moist  and  poisonous  to  higher  forms  of 
life.  This  rank  vegetable  growth  fell 
down  at  last  into  the  wet  morasses  where 
it  grew.  Here,  excluded  from  the  air,  a 
slow  and  imperfect  decomposition  set  in, 
and  a  sort  of  natural  charcoal  was 
formed  not  much  unlike  the  peat  found 
in  many  swamps  and  bogs  to-day.  Then 
came  great  upheavals  of  Nature.  As  the 
mighty  heat  within  the  earth  pressed  or 
bulged  out  the  then  thin  crust,  there 
would  naturally  be  a  deluge  of  water, 
and  then  an  avalanche  of  mud.  Thus  we 
can  see  how,  in  the  coal  valleys,  whole 
forests  would  be  covered  with  new  soil 
on  which  new  trees  would  grow  to  be  in 
turn  covered  with  another  layer  of  soil 
and  rock.  And  so  on  through  the  ages, 
these  coal  beds  have  been  forming  until 
heat  and  pressure  have  forced  them  into 
the  veins  from  which  they  are  now  dug 
to  supply  our  wants. 

The  great  deposits  of  petroleum  were 
formed  even  before  the  coal.  Ilie  oil  is 
evidently  a  product  of  vegetation,  and  as 
it  was  formed,  collected  in  the  great 
caves  and  caverns,  and  is  to-day  pumped 
up  from  these  natural  reservoirs. 

We  might  go  all  through  this  rock  his¬ 
tory,  and  show  how,  step  by  step,  in  a 
well-ordered  plan,  the  rocks  were  ground 
up  and  reformed,  and  again  ground  and 
distributed,  how  climates  changed,  how 
vegetation  improved  and  became  more 
useful,  and  how,  step  by  step,  progress 
was  made  in  animal  life.  The  first  form 
of  animal  life  was  found  in  the  water — 
small,  shapeless  worms.  Gradually  fishes 
appeared,  aud  on  land  came  reptiles  and 
cold-blooded  animals.  As  the  distinc¬ 
tions  between  land  and  sea  became  more 
marked,  and  as  the  climate  improved, 
and  a  higher  class  of  plants  appeared, 
animal  life  also  improved,  warm-blooded, 
air-breathing  animals  came,  and  so  the 
improvement  went  on  until,  when  man 
was  at  last  placed  on  the  earth  after 
these  distinct  ages  of  preparation,  he 
found  a  perfect  soil,  and  all  the  plants 
and  animals  needed  to  sustain  him  and 
to  develop  the  earth  for  his  children. 
This  could  be  made  a  long  story,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose  now.  We 
only  wish  the  farmer  of  to-day  to  realize 
how,  through  these  long  ages,  Nature 


has  been  grinding  and  stirring  up  his 
soil  by  fixed  and  certain  rules.  If  the 
farmer  can  understand  more  about  these 
rules,  we  think  he  can  cultivate  his  farm 
to  better  advantage. 

Now  the  first  question  that  would 
naturally  be  asked  is  this,  “  If  soils  are 
all  produced  from  rock,  and  all  rock 
came  from  the  same  source,  why  do  soils 
differ  in  quality  and  crop-producing 
power,  as  we  all  know  they  do  ?” 

That  is  a  good  question  to  start  off 
with.  There  are  two  chief  reasons  why 
one  soil  may  be  better  than  another :  1. 

It  may  contain  more  actual  plant  food. 

2.  Its  mechanical  texture  may  be  such 
that  its  water  supply  is  under  better 
control. 

You  will  notice  that  man  can  do  much 
to  control  these  matters  by  manuring, 
proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  tillage. 
We  shall  talk  about  that  later.  Let  us 
first  see  how  these  differences  could 
have  been  made  by  natural  causes. 

In  a  general  way,  rocks  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — those  derived  from  the 
cooling  of  melted  masses  or  from  some 
chemical  combination,  and  those  from 
sediment  or  pressure.  For  example, 
granite  would  belong  to  the  first  class, 
as  it  is  evidently  a  product  formed  by 
the  cooling  of  a  hot  and  melted  mass. 
Sandstone,  on  the  other  hand,  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  solid  mud  which  originally 
floated  in  water,  and  on  being  dropped 
to  the  bottom,  was  formed  into  a  rock. 
A  common  brick  is  an  illustration  of  how 
a  ground-up  rock  may  be  transformed  by 
heat  into  a  softer  rock  than  the  original. 
In  a  general  way,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
something  of  this  process  is  now  slowly 
g’oing  on  down  in  the  subsoil — that  is, 
the  soil  at  a  greater  or  less  depth,  is 
being  converted  into  rock.  So  the  pro¬ 
cess  goes  on — the  rocks  of  the  first  class 
being  ground  up  to  make  soil,  and  this 
in  turn  being  deposited  and  hardened 
into  other  l-ocks  which  may  in  their  turn, 
be  again  ground  up. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
ground  gi-anite  may  contain  more  plant 
food  than  ground  sandstone,  because  the 
latter  is  a  mixed  product  deposited  from 
water  that  contains  particles  from  widely 
scattered  x-egions.  And  this  bi-ings  us  to 
a  discussion  of  the  various  processes  by 
which  soil  was  formed  from  the  rock. 
These  are  mechanical  and  chemical. 

1.  Changes  of  tempei'ature  often  affect 
the  rocks.  A  rock  like  gx-anite  is  merely 
a  collection  of  a  dozen  or  so  minei'als.  A 
change  in  temperatui*e  may  affect  one  or 
more  of  these  minerals  so  that  the  force 
that  binds  them  together  is  somewhat 
weakened,  and  little  cracks  are  formed 
into  which  air  or  water,  or  even  the  tiny 
rootlets  of  plants  are  forced.  The  mosses 
and  lichens  growing  on  the  surface  of 
rocks,  have  had  a  wonderful  influence 
in  dissolving  them.  Such  plants  were 
the  first  that  appeared,  and  thus  they 
supplied  the  first  humus  and  niti'ogen  to 
the  soil. 

2.  Freezing  water  opens  and  ci*acks  the 
rocks  by  its  powder  of  expansion,  By 
fi-eezing  in  the  little  ci*acks  made  by  the 
rootlets,  or  by  “weathering,”  the  water 
splits  off  splintei-s  or  slabs.  By  fx*eezing 
in  the  lai'ge  ci’acks,  it  may  rend  the  rock 
into  fx-agments  so  that  it  may  be  carried 
fi'om  its  original  place. 

3.  Moving  ice  or  glaciers,  grind  rocks 
and  carry  them  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  A  study  of  the 
glaciers  of  the  present  day,  shows  the 
immense  influence  they  must  have  had 
on  the  earth's  surface  when  they  covered 
such  an  enormous  area.  At  one  time  in 
the  earth's  histox-y,  the  northern  ends  of 
both  continents  were  covei'ed  with  thick 
layei-s  of  solid  ice,  which  slowly  crawled 


over  the  land  to  the  warmer  south  where 
they  were  melted,  until  at  last  the 
earth’s  crust  adjusted  itself  so  that  the 
zones  of  temperature  were  clearly 
marked.  As  these  great  ice  layers 
crawled  south  they  carried  rocks  and 
soil  with  them  to  be  deposited  in  new 
places.  They  also  gouged  out  valleys 
and  river  courses,  and  ground  up  the 
rocks  over  which  they  slid.  Some  of  the 
glaciers  in  Switzerland  to-day,  show  all 
these  effects  on  a  smaller  scale.  Rocks 
on  the  surface  of  these  glaciers  are  also 
affected  in  another  way  ;  during  the  day, 
they  are  subjected  to  an  intense  heat, 
while  at  night  they  are  always  subjected 
to  frost.  The  result  of  this  constantand 
sudden  change  of  temperature  is  that  the 
rock  is  more  easily  split  and  ground  into 
soil,  as  the  glacier  plows  its  way  along. 

4.  Running  water  probably  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  grinding  and  dis¬ 
tributing  of  soils.  Not  only  do  brooks 
and  rivers  carry  immense  quantities  of 
loose  material  from  one  point  to  another, 
but  these  particles  of  sand,  gravel  or 
pebbles  seam  and  scratch  as  they  go 
along,  breaking  up  the  rocks  still  finer, 
and  grinding  them  anew.  So  great  is 
this  fox-ce  that  the  Mississippi  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  detach  and  carry  to  the  ocean 
each  year,  3,702,758,400  cubic  feet  of  solid 
material,  while  the  Ganges  transports  to 
the  sea  each  year  6,368,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  sediment.  The  River  Thames  in  one 
day  bears  in  suspension,  1,802  tons  of 
minei'al  matter.  When  this  mass  of 
washed-out  material  is  deposited  along 
the  river  beds,  we  have  what  is  called 
an  “alluvial”  soil.  All  of  our  so-called 
“  bottom  lands”  were  formed  in  this  way 
of  deposits  from  running  steams,  and 
they  are  usually  far  stx-onger  than  the 
uplands,  which  were  mostly  foi'ined  from 
the  stationary  rocks. 

( Continued  on  next  page). 


ill  i  c.  c  c  l  i  a  n  c  o  u.$  2\  ii  mt i .t  i  n  p. . 


— of  the  physical  being  is  the  result  of  draw¬ 
ing  incessantly  upon  the  reserve  capital  of 
nerve  force.  The  wear,  tear  and  strain  of 
modern  life  are  concentrated  upon  the  nerv¬ 
ous  system.  The  young  men  of  our  day  be¬ 
come  sufferers  from  nervous  debility  or  ex¬ 
haustion,  nervous  prostration  or  weakness. 
This  may  be  the  result  of  too  much  mental 
worry  and  excitement,  or  the  result  of  bad 
practices  and  excesses,  or  pernicious  habits, 
contracted  in  youth,  through  ignorance. 
They  feci  irritable,  weak  and  nervous  with 
such  distressing  symptoms  as  backache, 
dizziness,  shooting  pains  in  head  or  chest, 
sometimes  indigestion.  The  middle-aged 
men,  as  well,  suffer  from  exhaustion,  loss  of 
manly  power,  low  spirits,  impaired  memory, 
and  many  derangements  of  mind  and  bedy. 
The  ill-used  brain  is  morbidly  wide  awake 
when  the  overworked  business  man  attempts 
to  find  rest  in  bed. 

The  physicians  and  specialists  of  the  In¬ 
valids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute  devote 
their  best  energies  to  reclaiming  and  restor¬ 
ing  such  unfortunates  to  health  and  happi¬ 
ness.  They  have  written  a  book  of  168 
pages,  treating  of  these  maladies  and  setting 
forth  a  rational  means  of  home-treatment 
for  their  cure.  It  is  sent  securely  sealed ,  in 
Main  envelope,  on  receipt  of  xo  cents  for 
postage. 

Address  Woriuo’s  Dispensary  Medical 
Association,  No.  663  Main  Street,  Buf¬ 
falo,  II.  Y. 


Cures  ST.  JACOBS  OIL  Cures 


Rheumatism,  Sprains*  Swellings,  All  Aches, 

Neuralgia,  Bruises,  Soreness,  Stiffness, 

Sciatica,  Burns,  headache.  Cuts,  Hurts, 

Lumbago,  Wounds,  Backache,  Frost-bites. 


....WHAT  MORE  IS  NEEDED  THAN  A  PERFECT  CURE.... 


F  A  \ 

j:  Model  jj 

1  Farm  l 

|  House  | 

©  is  kept  in  model  order  by  a  2 
e  model  farmer’s  wife  —  she  5 
©  cleans  the  dairy  and  kitchen  a 
0  utensils  ;  cleans  the  floors  5 
8  and  windows — cleans  every-  2 
©  thing  cleanable  with  2 

GOLD DUSTj 

I  Washing  Powder.  \ 

8  This  famous  preparation  2 
©  quickly  removes  dirt  of  a 
©  greasy  nature  or  any  nature.  O 
©  Every  farmer’s  wife  as  well  5 
©  as  every  other  wife  should  5 
g  have  a  supply  of  GOLD  2 
^  DUST.  Sold  every  where  in  2 
Q  large  packages.  Price  25c.  2 

©  Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  has  9 
©  an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for  2 
©  destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name  JJ 
©  and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an  JJ 
©  important  booklet  containing  recipes  JJ 
©  for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for  JJ 
JJ  sprayingcrops  and  trees  and  live  stock,  j  U* 

©  THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY,  JJ 
8  Chicago,  New  York,  St.  Louis, 
x  Boston,  Philadelphia.  ^ 

HorseCarts 

$25 

VVV^PxX/y WIDE tires.  vt>»urd.. 

1  ImVi  vCx&l  III  and  4  Wheels.  Write  for 

i  ood.  A,  circ’s  and  say  what  you  need. 

STEEL^^JlLj^^HOBSON  &.  CO.,  I  ructory — 

AXLES. — “““  r  No. 4  Stone  St.,  New  York,  j  Talumy,!**. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS^W 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted.  VRBkSr 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding..— - ! 

A  Doy  can  operate  and  keep'  m  rflL 

in  order.  “Book  On  Mills”  Hf 
and  sample  meal  FREE.  -V.".— j 

AM  kinds  mill  machinery.  Flour  _ _ i 

mills  built,  roller  or  bu  hr  system.  !— 

Reduced  Prices  for ’95.  U. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N 

270  Day  Streett  Indianapolis,  lnd« 


The  best  dairy  salt 

USHTON’I 

]  in  the  world— 

j  Ashton’s, 

js  so  cheap  —  less 
than  i  cent  a  pound — that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  using 
any  other.  Purer,  stronger, 
goes  farther  than  any  other 
salt  made.  Get  posted  on  the 
new  price. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 
Agents  for  United  States  and  Canada, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


I  STEAMERS  %  ^or'c^kingPe^f  for 

9  use  in  Dairies,  Laundries,  Slaughtexr- 
I  houses,  Running  Engines,  Pumping  Water 
J  by  Steam  and  other  uses.  Address : 
“  J.K.  PURINTON,  &  CO.,  Dks Moines,  Ia. 

lE/r^OrDC  SEND  FOR 
I  KV  EL  CL  ■  EL  rc  Sample  copy  of 

[CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

I  A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  CNDDI  ICQ 
8  Magazine,  an  d  Catalog  oi  OLE.  OUirLILO 

’Plum.  THE  A.  I.  HOOT  CO.,  Medina, O. 


I  EGGS  M  FOWLS 

Em  PAR  A  ||  P  From  50  varieties.  Larrfit 
rUfl  OALt  KA.NfcL  In  the  West, 
y  2000  prices  nt  1 0  fttate  Abow s  In  1  HS4. 

Send  three  one  cent  stamps  for  best  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  size  8  x  ir,  32  pages. 

CNAS.  GAMMERDWGER,  BOX  70  COLUMBUS,  0. 
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PRIMER  SCIENCE. 

(CONTINUED.) 

5.  The  wind  has  had  much  to  do  with 
distributing-  and  re-making-  soils.  This 
action  is,  of  course,  most  marked  in  the 
dry,  rainless  regions  where  dust  storms 
prevail,  or  cn  the  seacoast  where  the 
wind  blows  the  light  sand  into  great 
mounds  or  dunes.  While  this  wind 
action  is  most  marked  in  places  where 
the  soil  is  light,  and  where  there  is 
little  rain,  still  in  every  section  the 
blowing  of  dust  always  does  a  little 
toward  changing  the  soil  about,  and 
mixing  the  particles.  It  would  be 
easy  to  see  that  your  neighbor  might 
benefit  your  farm  by  broadcasting  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  a  windy  day  so  that  it  would 
blow  into  your  field.  While  the  changes 
made  by  a  single  dust  storm  may  seem 
insignificant,  you  can  see  that  many 
centuries  of  such  slight  changes,  may 
have  given  results  worthy  of  attention. 

These  then  are  the  mechanical  changes 
that  have  served  to  make  one  soil  dif¬ 
ferent  from  another.  We  will  take  up 
the  chemical  changes  next,  and  those 
due  to  animal  life. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

A  writer  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman  tells  of 
a  Jersey  cow  that  has  given  milk  for  14 
years,  and  never  was  dry  in  all  that 
time.  That’s  a  hard  one — who  can  beat 
it  ? 

Cotton-Seed  Meat,  and  Pasture. — 
Cotton-seed  meal  is  constipating,  and 
causes  the  butter  to  be  hard.  It  has  the 
greatest  manurial  value  of  any  feed. 
Will  it  pay  to  feed  one  pound  per  day  of 
it  to  each  milch  cow  on  good  pasture  ? 

Vail,  N.  J.  o.  G.  g. 

li.  N.-Y. — We  think  this  an  excellent 
plan. 

Burning  Bones. — Are  burned  bones  of 
any  value  to  hens  and  chicks  ?  I  have 
them  sometimes  that  get  old  and  have  a 
bad  odor,  so  I  did  not  think  they  would 
do  to  feed  raw  and  thought  of  burning 
them.  They  eat  them  readily. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  burning  drives  off  much 
of  the  soluble  nutriment,  but  leaves  the 
phosphate  of  lime  which  is  very  neces- 
sary  to  the  hen.  Baking  in  the  oven 
instead  of  burning  would  be  better. 

Value  of  Linseed. — Referring  to  the 
reply  of  F.  L.  K.  to  the  communication 
of  W.  P.  McC.,  Troy,  Pa.,  which  appeared 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  13, 1  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  for  “  a  little  ground  fiaxseed” 
be  substituted  old  process  ground  lin¬ 
seed  cake,  beginning  with  a  handful  and 
increasing  the  ration  to  one  pint  or 
upwards  to  a  feed,  and  reducing  the  oats 
accordingly.  Old  process  ground  cake 
is  more  nutritious  than  giound  flaxseed, 
and  is  only  one-sixth  the  price. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  h. 

Killing  Woodchucks. — Last  year  The 
R.  N.-Y.  had  a  statistical  statement  of 
the  number  of  woodchucks  in  New 
Hampshire  showing  their  amazing  num¬ 
ber  and  destructiveness.  As  1  know 
something  about  killing  these  animals 
by  using  bisulphide  of  carbon  prepared 
by  Edward  R.  Taylor,  of  Cleveland,  0., 

I  give  my  experience.  I  was  determined 
to  be  rid  of  them,  and  I  am.  I  took, 
perhaps,  a  tablespoonful  of  the  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon,  poured  it  on  some  cot¬ 
ton  batting,  wound  around  a  stone  as 
large  as  a  hen’s  egg,  then  rolled  the 
stone  into  the  hole  and  closed  the  hole 
perfectly  tight.  Then  to  be  sure  that 
the  animal  was  killed,  I  dug  him  out 
after  24  hours  or  more,  and  found  him 
dead,  cold  and  stiff.  I  did  this  at  another 
hole  another  day,  so  as  to  have  two  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  I  found  the  animal  dead  as  a 


stone  both  times.  If  farmers  wish  to 
get  rid  of  woodchucks,  they  can,  and  the 
cheapest,  surest  and  quickest  way  is  to 
use,  according  to  directions,  Fuma  bi¬ 
sulphide  of  carbon.  w.  l.  u.fT 

Norvell,  Mich. 

For  Sitting  Hens. — One  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sulphur  put  in  the  lining  of  a  hen’s 
nest,  when  the  hen  is  set,  will  destroy 
all  the  lice  and  nits  on  that  hen,  allow¬ 
ing  the  chicks  to  come  out  of  the  nest, 
free  from  vermin.  I  have  used  this 
remedy  for  the  last  25  years,  and  never 
had  it  fail.  w.  d.  s. 

Clarksville,  Va. 

R.  N.-Y. — Sulphur  should  be  used  with 
great  caution  around  fowls  and  chicks, 
especially  when  they  are  exposed  to 
dampness. 

Sheep  and  Grain. — 1.  What  breed  of 
sheep  would  you  advise  where  mutton 
first,  and  then  wool,  are  desired  ?  2. 

Does  it  pay  to  feed  grain  to  cows  at  these 
prices  :  bran,  $1  per  100  pounds  ;  corn 
meal,  $1.05;  cotton-seed  meal,  $1.10,  when 
butter  is  1(5  cents  per  pound  ?  a.  c.  b. 

Fail-land,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — 1.  Probably  Shropshires, 
though  no  one  can  answer  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  without  knowing  all  the  conditions. 
2.  We  doubt  whether  it  will  pay  to  feed 
the  grain  on  good  pastures.  Of  the 
three,  cotton-seed  meal  is  cheapest,  and 
will  go  well  w-'th  grass. 

Dosing  the  Hog. — In  the  report  of  the 
Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
S.  M.  Shepard  tells  how  he  gives  medicine  i 
when  hogs  will  not  eat  or  drink  : 

If  the  medicine  is  in  a  fluid  state,  take  an  old 
shoe  or  hoot,  cut  a  small  slice  off  of  the  toe,  and 
insert  the  toe  of  the  shoe  or  boot  in  the  hog’s 
month,  back  as  far  as  possible,  and  pour  in  the 
medicine  at  the  top.  If  the  medicine  is  in  powder, 
take  a  piece  of  rubber  hose  or  other  tubing,  put 
the  medicine  in  one  end,  next  place  that  end  in 
the  animal’s  mouth,  put  your  own  mouth  to  the 
other  end  of  the  tube,  and  blow  hard,  the  force  of 
which  will  drive  the  medicine  into  the  animal’s  i 
mouth  and  throat.  The  latter  method  is  especially 
valuable  when  the  animal  is  afflicted  with  sore 
mouth  or  throat.  In  throat  and  mouth  diseases,  ! 
a  small  atomizer  is  valuable  and  not  expensive. 

It  may  be  procured  at  almost  any  drug  store.  If 
the  animal  is  suffering  from  severe  constipation, 
the  syringe  should  be  used. 

Cheap  Hen  Food.— In  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
of  April  (5,  page  253,  F.  R.  F.  gives  an 
account  of  ‘-  A  Successful  Poultry  Girl.” 
in  which  he  gives  the  amount  of  feed 
for  the  (50  hens  as  10  bushels  of  wheat, 
five  bushels  of  corn,  and  10  bushels  of 
potatoes,  making  800  quarts  of  feed  for 
the  year;  average  per  hen.  13%  quarts 
for  a  year’s  feed.  At  the  price  at  which 
produce  sells  in  this  State,  this  is  not 
more  than  16%  cents  per  hen  fora  year’s 
feed.  Some  of  your  readers  here  would 
like  to  know  how  it  is  done,  as  we  can't 
keep  hens  on  less  than  about  three 
times  that  amount.  h.  g.  s. 

Reply. — I  gave  the  figures  just  as  the 
young  lady  gave  them  to  me.  '  They  live 
on  a  large  farm  ;  the  poultry  have  the 
run  of  the  farm,  also  the  scraps  from 
the  table,  and  this  is  the  reason  she  can 
keep  them  so  cheaply.  Again,  our  cli¬ 
mate  is  much  warmer  than  Michigan  ; 
one  can  feed  a  hen  too  much  as  easily  as 
a  horse.  This  girl  has  learned  just  the 
amount  really  necessary  to  keep  her 
hens  laying  and  healthy,  and  does  not 
waste  a  pound,  as  she  has  to  buy  her 
feed,  and  is  working  for  the  money  she 
can  get  out  of  it.  F.  R.  f. 


Kills  a  Spavin,  Curb,  or 
Splint.  Cures  Shoulder 
or  Stifle  Lameness, 

VViil  not  Scar  or  Blister,, 

Horse  Sizes,  50  cents  and  $1.00. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers. 


Prepared  by  Dr.  EARL  S.  SLOAN  CO,, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 

I)r.  Sloan’s  New  Book  “Treatise 
on  the  Horse,”  sent  Free. 


BLATCHFORD’S 

CALF  MEAL. 

_ Perfect  Substitute  for  Hilk  In  raising  Calves, 

Doubled  in  strength  this  season.  One  lb.  makes 
One  gal,  of  rich  Qruel  as  n utritious  as  milk. 

Sample  25  lbs., _ $1,00,  Pamphlet  “How  to 

Raise  Calves  Cheaply  and  Successfully  Without 
nilk,”  with  letters  from  those  who  have  done 
*0,  sent  free. 

J.  W.  HARWELL,  16  Pacific  Ave., Chicago, 

_ Jobber  of  Hill  Feeds,  (irain,  etc., 

Gluten_  Meal.  Pure  Oilnieals,  Undecorticated 
Cotton  Seed  Heal,  Fat  Stock  Corn  and  Wheat 
^eed,  Rice  Heal,  Corn  Bran,  Wheat  Bran, 
Hicldongs,  Flour,  etc.  of  best  qualities.- 


CLIMAX  MILK  JARS 

Every  Bottle  holds  a  Quart 

Keeps  the  Milk  Sweet  and  Chan, 

The  only  sensible  way  to  deliver  milk, 
All  supplies  and  apparatus  for  dairy¬ 
men  and  milk  dealers. 

CREAMERY  PACKACE  MFC.  CO. 
1  to  5  W.  Washington  St.,  CHICAC0,  ILL 


No  FIIvh  or  Sores 
on  Horae  cr  f’ow 
H  more  Milk  where 


OVHHEN  to  lose  MILLI 

SHOO-FLY 


1m  lifted. 

Don't  waittl 

Cows  are  di 


...  m  mam  ■  k/uwh  are  i 

and  f/nraes  poor.  Send  50c.  and  we  will  exp.  1  qt.  from  distrib 
Ing  point  in  your  state.  Thousands  of  testim's  from  37  states  Co 
le  daily.  Agts.% 90  mo.  SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.  Philu.  1 


'•*  uwhc,  -w?  ii  er  1 1 ,  dric 

v  ^  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills, 
j—  Circular  and  testimonials  Free 
WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa, 

)OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOCCOOOO( 


POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 

q  Catalogue 
O  Free. 


Our  new  l*o  ii  I  try  Supply  1 
Catalogue  is  most  com- 1 
plete  and  has  carefully  re- 1 
vised  Prices.  You  need  it  ifi 
you  only  keep  live  Hens,  i 
With  CHICK  MANNA  you 
can  saveevery  chick  hatched. , 


JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

217  &  219  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA_ 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOCCO  DOOO  l 


IN  THE  WEAKNESS  FOLLOWING  THE  GRIP 
as  an  Invigorator  and  Strength-giver,  there  Is  no 
nicer,  safer,  or  more  effectual  medicine  than  Dr.  D. 
Jayne  s  Tonic  Vermifuge.  Its  dose  for  a  grown  person 
Is  only  from  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls,  and  when  mixed 
with  a  little  cold  water  and  sweetened,  is  pleasant  to 
the  taste;  while  its  little  cost  places  it  within  the 
reach  of  every  one.  As  a  Worm  medicine  for  chil¬ 
dren,  it  is  unequaled.  Small  bottles.  35  cents,  and 
double  size.  50  cents  each.  Buy  of  your  Druggist.— Adv 

DIRECT-UM  BIT. 

Best  Combination  Bit  made. 

Severe  or  Easy. 

as  you  want  it. 

Sample  mailed,  XC  $1.00, 


iiuo  iuuu  is  nice,  rresn  me; 


uANNtU  Wit  A  F  carefully  cooked,  ground  Hi 
FAR  Dnill  TRY  seasoned  and  hermetica 
CUD  rUULI  HI.  sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimit 
I  time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cai 
j  Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fow 
I  Ground  tine,  it  -can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  a 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  30  eer 
I  per  can;  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  ME; 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  30  North  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


Nickel 


*1.50. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  C0„  Racine,  Wis. 


Farm  Cream  Separators"sS,“f.S: 

P.  M.  SHARPLES/West  Chester,  Pa.,  Elgin,  111 


absolutely  self.regulating  and 
to  hatch  90  per  cent,  of  the  fer¬ 
tile  eggs  Self-regulating  Brooders. 


Most  perfect  machines,  best  material 
and  workman«hin  Prices  reasonable. 

5  nd  4c  for  Urge  i'lus.  catalogue.  te->- 
cimonials  e*c  High  Ola  g  Poultry 

6  Eggs.  Full  stock  Poultry  Supplies. 
<“f-lc»»  Incubator  A-  Brood,  r  Co., 


Quincy,  HI, 


The  PERFECTION  Incubator 


Is  the  Favorite,  and  Is 
mitted  to  be  the  liest  Ir 
bntor  made.  It  does 
work  to  Perfection.  E\ 
machine  fully  Warmn 
Write  lor  Circulars  A  Pt 
Toe  Perfection  Incubati 
Brooder  Co..  Quincy,  ill 


Dr.  SLO  AN’S  TREATfSKONTHE  HORSE 
Is  a  little  book  that  just  fills  the  need  of  the  aver¬ 
age  horse  owner.  It  gives  in  plain,  simple  lan¬ 
guage,  easily  understood  information  about  care 
and  feeding  of  the  horse,  and  details  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  cleanliness,  and  bedding  for  the  stable.  To 
introduce  it,  the  Doctor  will  send  the  book  entirely 
free  for  a  time.  If  you  own  a  horse  send  for  it. 
Address  Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Boston,  Mass, — Adv. 


USE  ETI  I  Ail  A  CARBON- 

TAYLOR’S  ■  w  lYl  fK  Bisulphide. 

For  killing  Woodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
Itiits.  Insects  in  (irain.  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


IRISH  TERRIERS  "  2??, BreMlD|! 

HUGUENOT  KENNELS,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  on  1  y  $5.  Best  &  Cheapest 
for  raising  chicks.  40 1st  Premia  ms 
4000 Testimonials.  Send  for  Cat’I’g. 

G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  u,  Carriington,  0. 


DON’T  PAY  *30  TO  *50  FOR  AN  IN< 
BATOR  when  you  can  make  your  own  for 
than  $5.  Send  $1  to  McCORMAC  &  CO..  New  CONCt 
Ohio,  and  get  their  full  instructions  how  to  make 
run  an  incubator.  Brooder  instruction,  $1. 


Guernsey  Bulls 

FOR  SALE.  Best  Butter  Strains. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

ltHINKCLIFF,  N.  Y. 

Granddaughters  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis. 

FROM  BUTTER  COWS.  $45  and  upwards.  Express 
charges  paid. 

ROOT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


I  A  UA-11  D--||  ItWIhTKKKl),  A.  .1,  C.  C. 

flJJSrSfSV  Dll  B  I  Two  years  old;  lit  to  head 
J  any  herd.  Price,  $50; 

worth  $100.  W.  It.  MOWRY,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  EiSSs 

burgh.  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Itambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland  China.  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


Buy  the  breed,  which  has  the  monopoly  of  the  mar¬ 
kets,  best  for  breeder  and  feeder. 

“  Willswood  Herd” 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRESI’-'-Sd™” 

la  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
reft  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best?  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 

from  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  nenv  shipped  432  times 
to  men  1  had  sold  to  before.  1  challenge  any  breeder  in 
the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  E.  W.  DAVIS, 
Torringford,  Conn.,  recently  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


UHtSHIRES  5r0CK- 

VllkUllllIkU  Illustrated  Catalogues 
ED.  S.  HILL.  Peruville,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

WILLIS  WHINERY.Salam.  0. . 

BREEDER  OF  IMPROVED 

CHESTER  WHITE  SWIHE,’ 

“The  Champion  Herd  of  the  World.” 

^Holstein  &  Jersey  Cattle. 

17  Varieties  of  POULTRY 

Fine  32  Page  Catalogue  FREE,' 

CHESTER  WHITES 

with  broad  dished  face,  straight*  backs  and  growthy, 
try  (i.  K.  FOULKK.  Bala  Karin,  West  Chester.  Pa. 
You  won  t  be  disappointed.  He  istheonlv  breeder 
guaranteeing  satisfaction  or  freight  paid  both  ways. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Young  Sows  from  choice 
blood  ready  for  service:  some 
tired.  Boarsof  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices.  Mention  paper 

llAtlll/i'O.N  ic  I  O.,  (  orliriwi , 111,-,  Pa. 


!  T>KRKSHIKE,  Cheater  Wl>, 

L  I  )  Jersey  Hed  and  Poland  Chin. 
.*PIG8.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
’  Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
_  »nd  House  Bogs.  Catalogue. 

8.  W.  SMITH,  Cochran  vllle,  Cheater  Co.,  Pciinu. 


ECCS 

for  hatching,  $1  per 
setting,  purebred  B. 
Minorcas,  G.  Wyan- 
dottes.  Buff  and  S. 
C.  B.  Leghorns. 


LA  no  E 

Poland-China  Hogs 

Send  for  circular. 

F.  h  DATES,  &  SONS, 
ChltteiiHiigo.  N.  Y. 


Eggs  that  Hatch. 

Cayuga  Black  Duck.  $1.25  per  13  ;  fine  Black  Lang- 
shan,  $1  per  13;  Brown  Leghorn,  $1  per  13;  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  $3  per  i.3— all  from  choice  stock. 
Order  early.  0.  H.  WHITE  &  SON. 

Miller  Corners.  N.  Y. 


America’s  Business  Hen  still  in  the  lead.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $2  per  15;  $3.75  per  30;  $5  per  45  $10  per  100. 
Illustrated  and  descriptive  circular  free. 


C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


tuus 


HORNS.  *!  per  sitting.  W.  P.  ROC F S 
LT.  BRAHMAS  and  BUFF  PEKIN 
—  —  —  —  BANTAMS,  $1.50  Crosses  of  W.  P. 
Rocks  and  Lt.  Brahmas  with  Br.  Leghorns  $1  for  15 
»  R_?-  ?,r-  Cockerels  and  Hens  at  il  each.  Five 

Buff  Cochin  Hens  for  $5,  not  exhibition  birds. 

S.  A.  LITTLE,  Malcom.  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


for  hatching  that  will  hatch.  B.  &  W.  P.  Rocks 
LUOO  W  Wyandottes,  Indian  Games.  B.  Minorca*! 
ana  i.  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Hr- 
cular.  BKOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  Columbus"  N\J 


BLACK  LANGSHAN  EGGS, 

*1  per  sitting.  8.  DEAN,  Oak  Hill,  N.  T. 


W,  Leghorn  Eggs 


nice  strain,  at 
*1  for  15. 

H.  SAXTON, 
Varina  Grove.  Va 
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‘  WHAT  WE 
SAY  WE  30 
WE  DODO  , 


WHAT  WE 
SAY  WE  DO 
WE  DO  DO  , 


Over  2000  in  use.  Forty  of  the  best  Threshing  I 
Machine  Manufacturers  licensed  to  build.  Every  c 
Stacker  licensed  or  built  by  us,  bears  trade  mark  { 
shown  in  this  ad.  You  get  the  best  threshing 
machinery  in  the  world  of  our  licensees  without 
a  lawsuit.  All  infringers  prosecuted  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Farmers  gladly  pay  extra  for  threshing. 
Stacks  by  blast  of  fan.  No  men  on  stack.  No 
dust.  Separator  capacity  increased  20  per  cent. 
No  moving,  no  setting.  Works  automatically.  Is 
equally  adapted  to  Separators  and  Clover  Hol¬ 
lers.  Write  for  FREE  catalogue  giving  full 
description. 


THE  INDIANA  MFG.  CO.,  152  to  158  Missouri  st,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 


Ctonlrr;  of  Gold 
Uldulio  of  Straw 
Made  and  Saved 


FARMERS 
IRIEND^ 
CTRAW 
0 lACKER 


buy  “direct  FROM  FACTORY,”  best 

MIXED  PAINTS 


NEW  BLOOD  IN  BOSES. 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns, Hoofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  ftl  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange*  farmers 
Alliance.  Iziw  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEKSOLL,  24(5  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  h.  *. 


THE  BEST  EVER-BLOOMING  ROSE  TO  DATE 


BELLE  SIEBRECHT. 


LADIES!! 


MHE 

jSREAT  AMERICAN 


MHRJW—  Do  you  like  a  cup  of  (loixITeii? 

Br-rag  If  so,  send  this  -‘Ad  ”  and  15c. 

In  stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  >4-11).  sample  Best  Tea  Im- 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  se- 
lect.  Good  Incomes.  Big 
premiums,  &c.  Teas,  Coffees, 
Baking  Powder  and  Spices.  Send  for  terms. 

TUB  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  ROSE  FOR  WINTER  AND  SUMMER  ALIKE. 


PERFECTLY  HARDY  OUTDOORS. 

Distinct  in  Every  Way.  An  Entirely  New  Strain 


CTUniMP  T>T  A  "NFPQl  From  31/2'illcl1  Pots-  each; 

O  JL  JIw  V/-AM  \3T  JL  •JxxA.  JLv  JL  per  dozen.  Six  at  Dozen  Rates. 


THEY  SAY 

" One  Good  Turn  Deserves  Another.” 


13?"  COLORED  PLATES  will  be  sent  FREE  on  application. 


SIEBRECHT  &  WADLEY, 

Rose  Hill  Nurseries,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  403  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


[f  you  want  to  do  a  particularly  good  turn,  in  the  way 
of  a  furrow,  try  the 


Columbia  Chilled  Plow. 


A  S  P I NWAL L 


An  even  mixture  of  the 


If  you  want  to  avoid  the  objectionable  “  Dead  Bugs  will  come. 
Furrow,”  use  our  new  reversible  plow,  rigged  with 
a  jointer  for  sod.  Save  your  crop. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  price  list.  Address  J 


poison  constantly 
secured. 


Save  your  crop. 

Examine  the  merits  of 
our  Sprinkler. 

Ten  to  fifteen  acres  cov- 


Columbia  Plow  Works,  Copake  Iron  Works 


The  Potato  Growers  Friend 
Send  for  illustrated 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY.  N.  Y. 


ered  in  a  single  day.  circular. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO.,  62  Sabin  Street,  Jackson,  Mich 


MANVEL  WIND  MILLS 


with  Ball  bearing  turn¬ 
table.  Galvanized  Steel 
^  Mill*  and  Tower*. 

Px  Your  address  calls  for 
W  half-tone  engravings, 
jw  WILLIAMS  MFG.  CO. 

W  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

~  10  Murray  81.,  New  York. 

3G  So.  Market  St.,  -  Jioston. 


BEAN  HARVESTERS 
AND  PLANTERS. 


We  have  still  left  a  few  barrels  of  the  celebrated 


CARMAN  No.  i  POTATO 


Miller’s  Bean  Harvesters  and  Planters  are  the  best,  and  are  no  experiment,  as  thousands  will  testify. 
For  particulars  and  prices  address  _ *  •  W.  M1LLLK,  Caledonia,  N.  V . 


MOLES™ 

ALL  THE  OLD  TRAPS  BOILED  DOWN  INTO  A  BETTER 
ONE  AT  ONE-THIRD  THE  OLD  PRICE. 

Well  Made,  ^ 

simple, 

Easy  to  Set. 

MICHIGAN  WIRE  SHOVEL  CO.,  ]»  Midi. 


THE  REDDICK  TRAP 


The  Aermotor  all  Steel  Feed  Cutter  Worth 

$40for$10 


we  offer  at  the  following  prices  so  long  as  unsold  ; 

.  $16.00  <  Per  half  peck . 

.  7.00  <J  Four  pounds  for . 

.  4.00  (  Two  pounds  by  mail,  postage  paid,  for. 

.  2.25  )  One  pound  by  mail,  postage  paid,  for. . 


$1.2E 
.81 
.7( 
.4( 


THE  RELIABLE 

PERKINS  Steel,  Galvanized, 
i  ^ — 1 — \  Power 

Markins  Pump- 


With  Graphite  Boxes. 
Galvanized  Steel  Tower*. 
Warrant  covers  to  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.  Before  buying  get  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  of  what  we 
manufacture. 

PERKINS  WIND  MILL  CO., 

0  Race  St„  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
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J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYo.RK 


BEAN  CULTURE  IN  WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 

How  the  Crop  is  Grown  and  Harvested. 

The  importance  of  the  bean  crop  to  the  farmers  of 
New  York  State,  is  readily  seen  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  about  one-half  of  the  beans  grown  in  the 
United  States  are  raised  in  this  State.  Monroe  is  the 
banner  county,  with  a  yield  of  more  than  300,000 
bushels.  It  is  said  that  Brockport  is  the  greatest 
local  bean  market  in  the  world.  The  counties  which 
adjoin  Monroe,  Orleans,  Genesee,  Livingston,  Ontario 
and  Wayne,  with  Niagara  and  Yates,  grow  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  crop  of  the  State.  I  am  told 
that  in  Monroe  and  adjoining  counties,  the  Marrow 
and  White  Kidney  are  the  favorite  varieties  ;  but  here 
in  “  Little  Yates”  the  Red  Kidney  is  the  favorite,  for 
the  reason  that  the  yield  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than, 
the  whites,  and  the  bean  is  less  liable  to  become 
stained  in  bad  weather  at  harvest  time,  and  so  become 
unsalable. 

Some  farmers  now  grow  beans  instead  of  barley,  in 
their  four-year  rotation  of  corn,  barley,  wheat  and 
clover.  I  plant  on 


better  if  the  last  time  the  beans  are  worked,  the  hillers 
are  on  the  cultivator  and  a  slight  ridge,  say,  two  or 
three  inches  high  and  four  wide,  is  made  under 
the  row. 

The  seed  should  be  selected  with  great  care,  reject¬ 
ing  all  spotted,  wrinkled  or  blistered  beans.  Experi¬ 
ments  by  the  horticulturist  at  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  show  that  more  can  be  done  in  combating 
anthracnose,  blight  and  rust,  by  careful  seed  selection 
than  by  striving  to  prevent  the  development  of  disease 
after  the  plants  are  up.  This  is  what  Prof.  Beach 
means  by  careful  selection.  Speaking  of  the  yield 
from  one  of  their  experiment  plots  planted  with 
diseased  seed,  he  said,  “  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  entire 
yield  were  marketable,  but  only  one  per  cent  was  fit 
for  seed.”  Prof.  Beach  recommends  spraying  the 
plants  as  soon  as  they  are  all  up  with  weak  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  composed  of  four  pounds  of  copper  sulphate, 
three  pounds  of  lime,  and  soap  enough  to  make  a 
suds,  to  50  or  60  gallons  of  water.  Spray  again  in  two 
weeks,  and  again  three  weeks  after  the  second  spraying 

lu  Red  Kidneys,  all  sports  or  running  vines,  should 


machines  for  thrashing  beans,  but  there  is  none  in 
this  vicinity.  Any  one  knowing  of  a  successful 
thrasher,  will  confer  a  favor  on  numerous  growers  by 
describing  it  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  e.  c.  gillett. 

SHORT  BEAN  NOTES. 

Almost  any  good  soil,  except,  perhaps,  a  muck,  will 
give  good  results.  I  prefer  a  loam,  not  too  heavy  or 
with  too  much  sand,  a  heavy  clover  or  Timothy  sod 
plowed  early  and  worked  a  few  weeks  before  plant¬ 
ing.  Unless  manure  be  finely  rotted,  I  would  not  con¬ 
sider  it  advisable  to  use  it.  The  best  general  market 
bean  is  the  Pea,  although  in  some  localities,  the  Mar¬ 
row,  Kidney,  and  other  large  varieties  do  well.  Beans 
should  be  planted  from  June  1  to  10,  and  cultivated 
shallow  as  often  as  possible.  The  Planet  Jr.  is  one  of 
the  best  cultivators.  They  should  be  harvested  as 
soon  as  the  pods  are  turned  yellow,  before  they  are 
dead  ripe,  to  avoid  shelling.  There  are  sevex-al  good 
two-horse  hai'vesters  made.  Among  the  best  of  which 
are  Miller’s  and  Bidwell’s.  Planters  are  also  made  by 

the  same  firms.  I 


clover  sod,  or  after 
corn  or  potatoes. 

Plow  early,  har- 
row  and  roll,  thus 

holding  the  moist-  'Cn 

ure  which  is  often 

conspicuous  by  its  /  A 

absence  if  plowing  /  /  j||l|sSSyS 

is  delayed  till  just  ' 

before  planting  /  ■«  r 

time,  which  with  *  \\  ;  hHB***^ 

us,  is  from  June  1  V  A 

to  20.  I  harrow  as  V-  H  /y 

often  as  the  weeds  V\/ 

start,  thus  sprout-  (  . .  A  / 

ing  and  killing  /,'//// I /hi 

most  of  the  weed-  // .llflljr 

seeds  before  plant-  'll  1 1-  It  m 

ing.  Iharrow  |  111  V\ 

thoroughly  and  A  t  Jf  S 

roll  just  before 

putting  in  the  s - 3)  iSKfir5*  | 

seed,  which  is  best  1 

done  with  an  11-  ^ 

tooth  grain  drill,  '  fgSr 

which  will  plant 

three  rows  at  once,  «Jj\  ,i  lM 

28  inches  apart  ;  Ai-iuggSEg® 

the  wheel  can  re-  ** 

turn  in  the  wheel-  STOP  YOUR  TARIF1 

mark.  Avoid  Total  Customs  Revenue  for  1894,  $1 

planting  too  deep; 

have  the  seed  just  covered,  and  if  it  is  all  covered, 
and  the  soil  is  damp  or  wet,  do  not  roll,  for  I  have 
known  a  slight  crust,  formed  by  rolling,  to  prevent 
some  of  the  young  plants  from  breaking  through, 
thus  making  an  uneven  stand. 

I  work  with  a  one-horse  cultivator,  with  narrow 
teeth,  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  keep  down  all  weeds, 
and  keep  the  surface  mellow.  I  avoid  cultivation 
when  the  dew  is  on,  and  just  after  a  rain.  The  old 
idea  that  beans  must  not  be  cultivated  when  in  blos¬ 
som,  or  after  the  pods  are  set,  I  am  inclined,  by  my 
experience  and  observation  of  10  years,  to  believe  is  a 
fallacy.  Hoeing  beans  when  in  full  blossom  I  would 
avoid,  for  some  of  the  blossoms  would  probably  be 
knocked  off  ;  but  if  the  soil  were  becoming  hard,  or 
weeds  were  starting,  I  would  use  the  cultivator  with 
care.  I  am  convinced  that  I  lost  several  bushels  per 
acre  last  season,  by  not  cultivating  during  the  severe 
drought  which  occurred  just  as  the  pods  were  filling  ; 
pods  which  were  long  enough  for  six  or  eight  beans 
had  only  from  two  to  five.  I  give  shallow  and  level 
culture,  unless  a  harvester  is  to  be  used,  which  works 


■  ** 


W"  ,«v 

Howell,  Mich. 

I  woul(i  select 

ilvMl  y  I'x  high,  sandy, 

gravelly  soil  for 
Marrows;  rich 
iEEEjZ  bottom  lands  for 

T#  Red  Kidneys ;  I 

would  use  Peas 
and  Mediums  on 
limestone  land  or 
any  lands  that 
are  liable  to  be 
affected  badly  by 
?W.  102.  See  page  333.  drought.  Barn- 

States  in  1894,  1,148,153,555  Gallons  1  yard  manure 

should  be  applied 
in  the  fall  or  early  in  spring,  evenly  spread,  10  to  15, 
two-horse  wagon-loads  to  the  acre.  Clover  or  Timothy 
sod  is  the  best.  The  land  should  be  plowed  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  spring,  should  be  harrowed  fre¬ 
quently  so  as  to  make  a  fine  and  solid  seed  bed,  and 
planted  from  May  28  to  June  10,  in  drills  28  inches 
apart.  Of  Marrows,  about  one  bushel  per  acre  ;  Red 
Kidneys,  about  five  pecks  per  acre  ;  Peas  or  Mediums, 
three  pecks  are  sufficient.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  follow  the  rows,  cultivation  should 
commence.  The  oftener  and  more  faithfully  this  work 
is  done,  the  better  the  crop.  Weeds  must  be  kept  out, 
if  it  has  to  be  done  by  hand.  There  are  a  variety  of 
tools  suitable  for  this  work.  A  small,  spring-tooth 
cultivator  drawn  by  one  horse,  is  a  first-rate  tool 
while  the  plant  is  small ;  later  the  Planet  Jr.  cultivator 
is  as  good  as  any.  The  best  harvester  is  a  machine 
made  by  the  F.  W.  Miller  Mfg.  Co.,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 
It  is  not  practical  to  raise  beans  to  any  extent  without 
the  best  of  tools.  Beans  should  be  harvested  before  the 
pods  are  entirely  dry,  as  soon  as  all  pods  are  yellow. 

North  Sparta,  N.  Y.  g.  s.  e. 


•r  i 


believe  that  the 
best  results  are 
obtained  by  using 
an  ordinary  hand 
corn  planter,  and 
rowing  both  ways. 
Few  beans  are 
harvested  by  hand 
now,  as  it  is  a  tedi¬ 
ous, back-breaking 
business.  But  with 
a  good  machine, 
they  can  be  gotten 
up  as  easily  as  a 
crop  of  wheat. 


STOP  YOUR  TARIFF  QUARREL,  FARMERS,  AND  LOOK  BEHIND  YOU  !  Fig.  102.  See  page  333. 

Total  Customs  Revenue  for  1894,  $129,558,892  !  Total  Consumption  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  in  the  United  States  in  1894,  1,148,153,555  Gallons  ! 

red,  and  if  it  is  all  covered,  be  pulled  when  cultivating  or  hoeing.  Some  large  in  the  fall  or  early  in  spring 

wet,  do  not  roll,  for  I  have  growers  here,  find  that  a  commercial  fertilizer  rich  in  two-horse  wagon-loads  to  the 

orrned  by  rolling,  to  prevent  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  pays,  largely  increasing  sod  is  the  best.  The  land  si 

nts  from  breaking  through,  the  size  of  the  bean  as  well  as  the  number  of  beans  in  as  possible  in  the  spring,  si 

the  pod.  A  clover  sod  or  corn  stubble  that  was  covered  quently  so  as  to  make  a  fine 

tse  cultivator,  with  narrow  with  stable  manure  the  previous  year,  will  need  no  planted  from  May  28  to  Jue 

>sary  to  keep  down  all  weeds,  nitrogen,  but  on  poor  land  a  little  nitrogen  would  apart.  Of  Marrows,  about  o 

aellow.  I  avoid  cultivation  help  the  growth  of  the  vine.  Stable  manure  will  Kidneys,  about  five  pecks  per 

d  just  after  a  rain.  The  old  make  a  good  crop  of  Red  Kidneys,  but  will  not  of  three  pecks  are  sufficient.  A 

be  cultivated  when  in  bios-  white  beans.  It  causes  too  much  growth  of  vine,  and  large  enough  to  follow  the 

re  set,  I  am  inclined,  by  my  they  will  not  fill  well.  Red  Kidneys  will  yield  from  commence.  The  oftener  and  r 

3n  of  10  years,  to  believe  is  a  8  to  30  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  soil,  season,  care  is  done,  the  better  the  crop, 

hen  in  full  blossom  I  would  and  fertilizer.  I  have  touched  both  of  the  extremes,  if  it  has  to  be  done  by  hand 

dossoms  would  probably  be  but  an  average  yield  is  about  20  bushels.  tools  suitable  for  this  work 

soil  were  becoming  hard,  or  The  best  method  of  harvesting  the  crop  is  with  a  cultivator  drawn  by  one  h< 
auld  use  the  cultivator  with  two-horse  harvester,  which  cuts  off  just  below  the  while  the  plant  is  small ;  latei 
at  I  lost  several  bushels  per  surface,  two  rows  at  once  ;  8  to  10  acres  per  day  can  is  as  good  as  any.  The  bes 

ultivating  during  the  severe  be  harvested  with  it.  I  shake  out  any  dirt  which  may  made  by  the  F.  W.  Miller  M 

ust  as  the  pods  were  filling  ;  adhere  to  the  roots,  with  a  fork,  and  throw  three  rows  It  is  not  practical  to  raise  bea 

>ugh  for  six  or  eight  beans  together.  Some  bunch  them  with  a  horserake,  fol-  the  best  of  tools.  Beans  shoul 

.  I  give  shallow  and  level  lowing  immediately  after  the  harvester.  Let  them  pods  are  entirely  dry,  as  sooi 

r  is  to  be  used,  which  works  dry  a  few  days,  and  thrash  with  horses.  I  hear  of  North  Sparta,  N.  Y, 
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WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Early  Bearing  Apples. — In  reply  to  E.  F.  0.  as  to 
early  bearing  apples,  three -j'ear-old  apple  trees  in  our 
nursery  are  now  in  bloom  of  the  following  varieties  : 
Maiden’s  Blush,  Rain  bo  and  Ben  Davis  named  in  order 
of  greatest  bloom.  Trees  in  our  orchard,  three  years 
planted,  one-year-old  at  planting,  of  above  varieties, 
with  Lowell  are  also  in  bloom.  The  above  are  the 
only  varieties  in  bloom  of  the  49  varieties  we  now 
have  on  trial.  t.  r.  c. 

Liberty,  Ky. 

Prices  for  Western  Cattle. — Not  for  many  years, 
have  prices  of  cattle  been  so  high  as  now.  Cattle  of 
all  kinds  are  30  to  45  per  cent  higher  than  one  year 
ago,  the  greatest  advance  being  in  prime  beef  steers 
and  heifers,  and  the  smallest  on  stock  cattle.  Not 
over  00  per  cent,  on  an  average,  of  cattle  have  been 
fed  for  market.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  cattle,  only  of 
those  fit  for  beef.  The  price  of  beef  here  has  advanced 
about  20  per  cent.  H.  R. 

Postville,  Iowa. 

Fertilizing  Pears. — On  page  280,  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
John  It.  Parry  answers  W.  H.  K.’s  query  as  to  the  best 
pear  to  fertilize  Keiffer.  He  mentions  only  one  variety 
that  blooms  in  the  latitude  of,  and  south  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Keiffer,  and  two 
varieties  Duchess  and  Lawrence  for  the  latitude  of 
New  York.  I  have  at  this  time  (April  25),  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  in  full  bloom  with  the  Keiffer:  Duchess, 
Anjou,  Flemish  Beauty,  Wilder  Early,  Columbia, 
Louise,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  and  an  unknown  variety.  I 
would  like  to  ask  how  many  of  these  varieties  are 
considered  self-pollenizing?  If  I  understand  the  nature 
of  pollenizing,  all  varieties  that  are  self-pollenizing  are 
the  ones  that  will  be  the  means  of  fertilizing  sterile 
varieties.  A.  h.  B. 

|  We  shall  allude  to  this  subject  next  week. — Eds.] 

New  Cki.kry  Culture  ;  Irrigated. — I  had  fair  suc¬ 
cess  with  some  new  culture  celery  irrigated  by  sprink¬ 
ling  ;  but  I  think  1  can  greatly  improve  the  method  at 
several  points.  I  also  was  bothered  with  blight,  but 
I  succeeded  in  conquering  it  with  a  powdered  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  of  my  own  invention.  I  have  to-day 
partaken  of  some  very  fine  celery  of  my  own  growing, 
kept  in  pits  over  winter.  I  have  hauled  enough 
round  drain  tile  to  irrigate  my  ground  for  celery  and 
transplanted  onions,  below  the  surface.  1  shall  pump 
this  summer  from  two  wells  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
Hercules  gasoline  engine  which  runs  10  hours  with 
one  gallon  of  gasoline  per  horse  power.  Last  season, 
I  used  two  lawn  sprinklers  run  by  horse  power  direct 
from  the  pump,  but  the  loss  by  evaporation  is  too 
great.  As  to  quality,  the  celery  was  pronounced  the 
best  ever  brought  to  town.  I  think  1  shall  improve 
the  blanching  process  greatly  this  season,  and  will 
tell  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  it  in  short  paragraphs  as  it 
progresses.  •  A.  E.  s. 

Huntington,  Ind. 

Blowing  in  Potatoes. — The  R.  N.-Y.  refers  to  a 
Connecticut  farmer  planting  potatoes  by  dropping 
them  in  the  furrow.  You  ask,  “  Will  they  grow  ?” 
1  would  say  that  during  an  eight  years’  residence  in 
South  Dakota,  I  saw  potatoes  planted  that  way  more 
than  in  any  other.  In  fact,  I  got  better  results  from 
planting  in  the  furrow  than  by  careful  planting  in 
the  ordinary  way.  One  season,  the  potatoes  planted 
in  trenches,  in  carefully  prepared  soil,  were  a  total 
failure,  while  those  plowed  in  were  a  fair  crop.  I 
have  done  the  same  thing  in  this  State,  with  early 
potatoes  on  dry,  sandy  soil,  with  good  results.  The 
seed  should  not  be  dropped  in  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
row,  but  laid  against  the  moldboard  side,  about 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  way  down.  Otherwise  they 
will  be  too  deep.  w.  H.  p. 

South  Byron,  N.  Y. 

Of  course  those  potatoes  will  grow  as  planted  by 
your  Connecticut  friend,  page  300.  I  planted  all  my 
potatoes  that  way,  except  that  we  plowed  three  10- 
inch  furrows,  which  I  think  is  better,  till  we  got  our 
Aspinwall  planter.  We  made  them  pay  just  as  well 
then  as  now.  It  makes  a  model  place  for  a  potato  to 
grow,  down  where  it  is  moist.  But  some  dissolved 
bone  and  potash  in  the  bottom,  then  some  earth  over 
the  seed,  then  the  manure  and  sod  for  mulch  with 
some  fine  earth  on  top  to  keep  all  moist  and  to  kill  the 
weeds  in.  I  have  raised  them  at  a  cost  of  19  cents  per 
bushel,  stored,  in  that  way.  I  am  to-day  planting 
some  side  by  side  with  the  planter’s  work,  to  see 
which  will  come  out  best.  H.  w.  G. 

Balmyra,  O. 

Grafting  Becans  at  the  South. — The  article  by 
S.  H.  James,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  13,  has  inter¬ 
ested  me  very  much.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  he  is 
coming  around  regarding  grafted  pecan  trees.  Mr. 
James  has  a  most  excellent  thing  in  his  pecan  grove, 
and  it  cannot  fail  to  pay  him  well ;  but  10  years 
hence,  The  Rural  New-Yorker  will  find  most  of  the 
permanent  trees  in  this  grove  grafted,  or  else  I  mis¬ 


judge  the  man.  ’Tis  true  the  pecan  does  not  graft  as 
easily  as  the  pear;  but  it  can  be  done  successfully, 
even  by  a  novice.  Last  spring,  I  explained  the  opera¬ 
tion  to  a  friend,  who,  until  then,  had  never  grafted  a 
tree  of  any  kind,  or  had  he  ever  seen  it  done.  He  put 
in  some  80  scions,  out  of  which  about  25  per  cent 
failed.  The  scions  used  were  purchased  of  the  same 
party,  and  cut  from  the  same  trees,  as  were  those 
used  by  Bresident  Berckmans. 

I  do  not  favor  the  plant-close-and-cull-out  idea,  al¬ 
though  I  have  frequently  seen  it  mentioned.  The 
fact  is,  experience  proves  that  the  culls  are  not 
accommodating  enough  to  grow  in  the  right  places. 

The  finer  varieties  cannot  be  fruited  at  the  North, 
the  season  being  too  short  to  permit  the  trees  to  ma¬ 
ture  the  nuts.  I  noticed  just  such  a  complaint  from 
one  of  The  R.  N-Y.’s  readers  a  short  while  ago.  The 
pecan  requires  a  long  season  to  perfect  its  crop,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  finer  varieties.  Stark 
Bros.,  of  Missouri,  speak  highly  of  the  pecan  in  that 
locality,  but  they  recommend  trees  from  nuts  grown 
in  that  region.  The  growing  of  this  nut,  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  standpoint,  will  be  confined  to  the  Southern 
States  and  California,  until  a  fine  variety  is  found 
that  will  mature  its  crop  of  nuts  in  the  necessarily 
shorter  season  of  our  Northern  States. 

I  have  never  seen  two  seedlings  from  the  same  tree 
that  bore  nuts  exactly  alike.  They  will  vary  in  size, 
color,  shape,  quality,  and  thickness  of  shell.  The 
nuts  from  grafted  trees  will  all  be  alike,  and  will 
bring  a  higher  price  than  equally  as  fine  nuts  of 
mixed  kinds.  This  has  been  actually  tested  on  the 
New  Orleans  market.  Would  a  fruit  grower  expect 
to  get  as  much  for  an  assorted  crate  of  berries,  say 
Cuthbert,  Gregg  and  Golden  Queen,  as  he  would  if 
the  crate  contained  but  one  of  these  varieties  ? 

Morgan  City,  La.  B.  m.  y. 

Second  Crop  Strawberries. — Some  one  has  praised 
the  Enhance  strawberry  because  it  gave  a  second 
crop.  I  cannot  speak  for  it,  as  it  was  planted  only 
last  March.  The  Warfield  will  give  a  very  fair  second 
crop  in  the  fall,  after  it  has  borne  its  first  crop  in  the 
spring  ;  at  least,  I  have  had  nearly  a  half  crop  in  each 
of  the  last  three  years.  A  peculiarity  is  that  spring- 
set  plants  rarely  show  a  bloom.  Another  peculiarity 
in  its  spring  fruiting  is  that  it  is  knotty  and  does 
badly  if  not  near  some  other  good  pollenizer  ;  but  in 
the  fall  it  will  bear  nice,  large  fruit,  without  help 
fi’om  any  other  variety. 

I  first  planted  the  Agriculturist  strawberry  in  the 
spring  of  1872,  and  fruited  it  some  19  years.  It  nearly 
always  gave  a  quarter  crop  in  the  fall  ;  sometimes 
nearly  a  half  crop.  It  was  large,  and  the  sweetest 
berry  1  have  ever  seen.  As  large  fine  berries  are 
what  I  want,  I  always  plant  in  rows,  or,  as  the  books 
say,  in  hills,  with  the  rows  two  feet  and  two  inches 
apart,  with  plants  from  six  to  nine  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  Two  crops  are  picked  from  the  same 
plants;  they  are  then  turned  under.  So  one-half  of 
my  crop  is  on  plants  of  the  first  year’s  setting,  and 
the  other  one-half  on  those  of  the  second  year.  The 
second-crop  berries  are  not  quite  so  large  as  the  first 
crop  of  the  same  year,  but  there  are  more  of  them  in 
number,  the  product  in  quarts  being  about  equal 
The  second-crop  berries  cost  less  labor  than  the  first. 
Blants  raised  in  matted  row  style  are  never  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  to  product,  so  none  of  the  matted  rows  for  me. 

My  berries  are  gone  over  to  get  out  grass  and  run¬ 
ners,  every  10  or  15  days.  A  fertilizer  sack  is  filled 
about  half  full  of  chaff,  then  tied  close  to  the  mouth 
with  a  long,  strong  string.  This  string  is  tied  around 
the  waist  after  the  manner  of  an  apron  ;  it  makes  a 
good  seat,  keeping  the  worker  from  the  cold,  hot  or 
wet  earth,  and  saves  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  back, 
as  well  as  the  clothing.  Runners  and  grass  can  be 
taken  off  when  the  land  is  miry,  without  damage  to 
the  land,  the  weight  of  the  body  being  distributed 
over  so  much  more  space.  The  empty  part  of  the 
sack  comes  between  the  legs,  the  chaff  portion  being 
the  seat.  We  sit  between  two  rows,  working  all  of 
the  two  as  far  as  we  can  reach,  then  place  the  weight 
on  the  heels  and  hands,  give  the  body  a  swing  for¬ 
ward,  and  the  sack  comes  to  the  proper  place.  This 
is  an  original  invention  of  my  own,  that  would  not  be 
dispensed  with  for  one  year  for  many  dollars.  There 
is  no  patent  on  it.  R.  J.  J. 

Design,  Va. 

The  May  Beetle  Again. — I  do  not  believe  that  the 
larvie  of  the  May  beetle,  often  infest  stable  manure 
that  accumulates  in  the  yards  in  the  winter,  and  is 
spread  on  the  land  in  the  spring.  I  think  that  the 
eggs  are  laid  in  the  latter  part  of  May  in  the  turf  of 
the  meadow,  in  old  mulch  in  the  fence  corners,  in  old 
manure  heaps,  or  in  any  place  not  too  difficult  to 
burrow  into,  where  the  necessary  conditions  of  warmth 
and  moisture  are  likely  to  be  present.  I  think  that 
the  eggs  are  hatched  in  from  four  to  eight  weeks, 
according  to  conditions,  and  the  young  grubs  do  not 
attain  a  size  so  that  they  are  noticeable  until  late  in 


the  season.  I  have  found  them  in  a  manure  pile  in 
August,  so  small  that  I  used  a  microscope  to  recog¬ 
nize  them.  About  December  1,  they  were  from  an 
eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  On  the 
coming  of  spring — about  April  4,  I  found  that  they 
had  made  quite  a  growth  during  the  winter.  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  manure  heap  had  not  been  frozen  very 
hard  as  it  was  an  open  winter,  or  at  least,  a  mild 
winter.  The  grubs  were  nearly  all  below  eight 
inches  from  the  surface,  and  some  were  two  feet 
below  ;  the  majority,  however,  were  between  8  and  12 
inches.  These  grubs  grew  rapidly  the  second  season, 
and  by  August  1,  were  as  large  as  they  ever  became  ; 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  they  went  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pile,  and,  as  far  as  I  investigated,  were  next 
the  solid  earth  on  which  the  manure  rested.  They 
were,  apparently,  still  feeding,  and  showed  no  sign 
of  preparation  for  a  change.  I  supposed  that  they 
would  remain  dormant  during  the  winter,  and  so  did 
not  look  at  them  again  until  April  2,  two  years,  or 
nearly  so,  after  the  eggs  were  laid.  I  was  astonished 
to  find  my  grubs,  all  and  every  one,  turned  into  May 
beetles,  and  apparently,  dead.  However,  a  few  that 
I  placed  near  a  fire,  awakened  to  life  at  evening,  but 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  move  during  the  day¬ 
time.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  rest  of  the  colony 
was  laid  aside  in  a  box,  and  rendered  me  valuable 
assistance  in  capturing  a  number  of  fine  brook  trout 
that  season. 

From  this  experience,  I  believe,  1,  That  from  egg 
to  beetle  it  requires  two  years.  2,  That  the  change 
from  grub  to  beetle  takes  place  —  sometimes  at 
least  —  during  the  winter.  3,  That  there  is  little 
danger  of  their  getting  into  manure  that  isn't  piled 
loosely  in  some  place  where  warmth  is  assured,  by 
which  to  hatch  the  egg,  and  remains  so  piled  during 
the  latter  part  of  May.  I  doubt  whether  green,  un¬ 
rotted  manure,  is  ever  selected  ;  so  far  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  the  preference  is  given  to  old,  rotted  manure, 
or  fine  manure  well  mixed  with  earth,  like  yard  scrap¬ 
ings.  Turf  is  sometimes  full  of  the  grubs,  but  I  doubt 
whether  many  are  found  in  land  where  there  was  not 
a  good  deal  of  mulch  or  dried  aftermath,  during  the 
May  of  the  second  year  preceding.  Old  strawberry 
beds  are  often  infested,  because  they  offer  an 
excellent  place  for  the  female  to  deposit  her  eggs. 
With  this  knowledge  of  their  habits,  1  don't  think 
they  ever  need  be  troublesome.  The  beetle  is  a  useful 
fellow,  blundering  and  noisy  in  the  night,  but  quiet 
enough  by  daylight.  He  blunders  for  a  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  as,  like  the  bumblebee,  his  duty  is  to  distribute 
pollen  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  and  his  sprawling 
feet  make  certain  the  fertilization  of  many  of  our 
fruit  and  forest  trees,  particularly  our  cherries.  And 
for  trout  bait — well,  try  him  ! 

Connecticut.  Charles  pierson  augur. 


HOW  TO  GROW  “  FANCY  VINELAND  SWEETS.” 

FROM  THE  SEED  TO  THE  STOREHOUSE. 

Bart  III. 

Fertilizers;  Preparing  the  Soil. 

A  well-balanced  fertilizer  for  sweets,  should  con¬ 
tain  in  a  soluble  form,  about  three  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  ten  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  eight  per 
cent  of  potash.  Some  of  the  most  successful  growers 
recommend  the  use  of  fertilizer  with  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  potash,  say  five  or  six  per  cent,  and  the 
sowing  broadcast  of  200  pounds  per  acre  of  muriate  of 
potash.  1  consider  the  latter  the  better  plan,  as  too 
much  potash  in  the  fertilizer  sowed  in  the  row,  is 
likely  to  injure  the  plants  when  first  set,  unless  it  is 
very  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  A  great  many 
growers  buy  the  necessary  chemicals,  and  do  their 
own  mixing,  at  a  saving  of  from  $2  to  $5  per  ton,  with 
the  additional  advantage  that  they  know  from  what 
sources  the  different  elements  were  derived.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  mixture  is  recommended  by  Brof.  Voorhees  of 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  : 

Pounds. 


Sulphate  of  ammonia .  50 

Fish  or  tankage  (tine  ground) .  500 

Boneblaek  or  S.  C.  R.  superphosphate .  400 

Muriate  of  potash .  50  * 


Total .  1,000 


Analysis.— Nitrogen,  4*4  per  cent  ;  available  phosphoric  acid, 
8  to  10  ;  potash,  2J4- 

With  this  mixture,  200  pounds  per  acre  of  muriate 
of  potash  should  be  used,  sown  broadcast.  Of  course, 
there  may  be  soils  where  either  more  or  less  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  elements  may  be  required,  but  that 
is  something  that  would  have  to  be  determined  by 
individual  experiment.  The  amount  used  per  acre 
may  be  anywhere  from  600  to  1,200  pounds.  It  is 
needless  to  say,  however,  that  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  the  larger  amount  will  produce  the  best  results. 

The  soil  in  which  the  sweet  potato  attains  the 
greatest  perfection,  is  a  light,  sandy,  or  gravelly 
loam,  with  a  porous  subsoil.  A  much  larger  yield  can 
be  procured  on  heavier  land,  but  where  quality  and 
appearance  are  the  most  important  points  to  be 
attained,  the  light  soil  will  beat  the  heavy  every  time. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  crop  is  one  of  the  few  that  may  be  successfully 
grown  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  year  after  year. 
I  was  recently  told  by  a  very  successful  grower,  that 
he  had  grown  sweet  potatoes  continuously  on  the 
same  piece  for  12  years,  and  the  last  crop  was  the 
best  he  ever  had.  Many  farmers  who  have  but  a  few 
acres  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  follow 
this  plan,  but  as  a  general  thing’,  it  is  grown  in  a  rota¬ 
tion  after  corn,  melons,  or  round  potatoes.  In  any 
case,  soil  should  be  selected  that  was  thoroughly  cul¬ 
tivated  the  previous  year.  The  general  practice  is  to 
plow  or  cultivate  the  land  in  the  fall,  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  larvm  of  the  cutworm,  which  is 
sometimes  very  destructive  to  the  young  plants. 
Where  the  same  land  is  used  year  after  year,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  plow,  as  the  cultivator  may  be  used 
instead,  at  a  less  expense.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  the  soil  should  not  be  stirred  very  deep,  as  it  is 
supposed  to  encourage  the  tubers  to  grow  down, 
instead  of  growing  short  and  chunky. 

The  plants  may  be  set  in  the  field  as  soon  as  danger 
of  frost  is  past,  which  in  this  latitude,  is  about  May 
10.  Some  prefer  to  wait  until  May  20,  but  if  the 
plants  have  been  properly  hardened  in  the  hotbed, 
they  may  be  set  at  the  former  date  without  fear  of 
injury.  The  planting  may  continue  until  the  middle 
of  June.  I  have  even  seen  good  crops  grown  from 
plants  set  in  the  field  during  the  first  week  in  .July, 
but  this  is  risky  business,  as  an  early  fall  would  stop 
the  growth  before  the  tubers  had  attained  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  size. 

After  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  pulverized 
and  leveled,  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator  and  smoothing 
harrow,  the  rows  are  marked  out  at  the  required  dis¬ 
tance  apart  by  means  of  a  corn  marker  or  similar 
tool.  They  should  be  from  2%  to  3  feet  apart,  and 
three  inches  deep.  If  the  crop  is  to  be  worked  both 
ways,  the  field  must  also  be  marked  crosswise.  I  use 
the  Darnell  marker,  making  the  rows  2)4  feet  apart 
each  way.  The  fertilizer  is  sown  in  the  row  by  means 
of  a  fertilizer  distributor,  which  also  has  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  mixing  it  with  the  soil.  Sometimes  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  dropped  by  hand  in  the  hill  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  marks.  All  the  leading  makes  of  one-horse 
cultivators  have  attachments  for  making  ridges.  The 
Darnell  furrower  and  marker,  however,  is  undoubtedly 
the  very  best  tool  for  making  sweet-potato  ridges. 
It  makes  a  firm,  compact  ridge  from  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized  soil,  which  is  just  what  is  needed.  The  tops 
of  the  ridges  should  be  about  six  inches  above  the 
mean  level  of  the  surface.  They  will,  apparently,  be 
much  higher,  as  earth  is  taken  from  between  the  rows 
to  make  them.  This  will  be  found  none  too  high,  as 
setting,  hoeing  and  cultivating  will  work  them  down 
until,  by  fall,  they  will  be  not  over  three  inches  high. 
Vineland,  N.  J.  8.  t.  d. 

A  STEEL  THREE-HORSE  EVENER. 

The  three-horse  evener  illustrated  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
of  December  22,  last,  seems  more  ingenious  than  prac¬ 
tical.  It  requires  a  wagon  or  sled  with  shafts  in 
place  of  the  pole,  compels  the  middle  horse  to  walk 
on  the  “ridge,”  and  will  crowd  the  other  two  out  of 
their  proper  track,  or  else  throw  the  wagon  out  of 
the  track,  and  will  not  prevent  either  horse  from 
shirking. 

That  illustrated  .January  26,  is  much  used  for  plow¬ 
ing,  harrowing,  and  on  implements  with  a  pole  to  one 
side  of  the  draft,  but  is  unfit  for  a  wagon,  as  it  creates 
a  side  draft,  crowds  one  of  the  horses,  while  the  horse 
on  the  long  end  is  too  far  from  the  pole,  and  brings 
them  all  too  far  forward,  so  that  the  pole  is  liable  to 
drop  from  the  neck  yoke.  The  crowding  and  side 
draft  can  be  remedied  considerably  by  bolting  a 
plank  to  the  pole,  so  as  to  fasten  the  evener  eight  or 
nine  inches  to  one  side. 

A  steel  evener  for  three  horses,  see  Fig.  103,  is  used 
considerably  hereabouts — particularly  when  using  a 
hay  loader — which  operates  perfectly,  can  be  attached 
to  the  pole  by  boring  one  bolt  hole,  and  may  be  used 
on  plows  and  harrows.  A  strap  with  rein  snaps  at 
each  end,  54  inches  apart,  two  snaps  each  %%  inches 
from  the  center  are  all  the  additional  lines  required. 
Attach  the  snaps  to  the  bit  rings  of  the  horses’  bridles, 
hook  the  splices  of  the  lines  to  the  bit  of  the  middle 
horse,  and  the  main  lines  to  the  outside  horses’  bits, 
outside.  The  price  of  the  evener  complete  is  $5,  and 
no  doubt  implement  dealers  can  obtain  them.  w. 
Monroe,  Wis. 


HOW  TO  GROW  SAGE. 

There  seems  to  be  a  desire  among  farmers  to  try 
something  new.  Having  had  some  experience  in  the 
growing  of  sage,  I  am  willing  to  give  it  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  The  seed  bed  should  be  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared,  the  same  as  for  cabbage  plants,  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  spring.  Sage  seed  is  slow  to 
germinate,  and  the  more  thoroughly  this  work  is 
done,  the  more  certain  we  are  to  have  a  good  stand 
of  plants.  When  the  plants  are  from  two  to  three 


inches  high,  they  are  ready  to  transplant.  Good  corn 
land  thoroughly  underdrained  and  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared,  with  all  stone  picked  off  and  from  500  to  1,000 
pounds  of  best  fertilizer  per  acre  will  do.  Mark  the 
rows  straight,  two  feet  apart,  and  set  the  plants  one 
foot  in  the  row  for  field  culture.  One  foot  each  way 
will  do  to  cultivate  by  hand. 

As  quickly  as  possible  after  the  plants  are  set,  start 
the  cultivator  ;  be  sure  to  keep  down  every  weed.  If 
the  land  is  in  good  condition,  and  has  been  thoroughly 
fertilized,  one  will  be  able  to  cut  the  sage  twice 
the  first  year.  I  use  a  corn  sickle  or  willow  knife  ; 
take  each  plant  in  the  left  hand  and  cut  close  to  the 
ground.  I  lay  in  rows  to  be  easily  gathered  and  car¬ 
ried  to  the  barn  and  laid  on  racks  or  lath  to  dry.  Be 
careful  not  to  spread  too  thick,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  turn  brown,  which 
would  injure  it  for  market.  There  is  a  market  for 
sage  at  about  $100  per  ton  in  the  stems.  Two  tons  are 
a  good  crop,  which  makes  it  fairly  remunerative. 

We  Come  into  competition  with  Italian  sage,  which 
is  imported  and  ground  by  spice  houses,  and  sold  at 
wholesale  at  from  seven  to  ten  cents  per  pound.  Our 
sage  is  better  than  the  imported,  but  most  people  look 
at  price  instead  of  quality  where  the  consumer  is 
ignorant.  Sage  is  mostly  sold  as  butchers’  supplies, 
and  for  that  reason  we  should  grow  thyme,  summer 
savory,  sweet  marjoram,  garlic,  and  coriander  seed 
in  connection  with  it,  as  they  can  be  marketed  at  the 
same  time  at  less  expense.  o.  a. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  STRAWBERRY  BLIGHT. 

Have  you  made  any  experiments  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  or 
other  copper  solutions  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  rust  or  blight 
of  strawberries  ?  What  treatment  would  you  suggest  ? 

In  order  to  prevent  the  rust  om  strawberries,  we 
burn  over  the  bed  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  all  picked. 
The  next  spring  (in  April)  we  spray  the  plants  once 


with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  we  are  not  troubled  with 
the  rust.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  burning  Ts  as 
effectual  as  the  spraying.  j.  tboop. 

Indiana  Experiment  Station. 

I  would  advise  the  following  method  :  As  soon  as 
the  crop  is  harvested,  rake  the  bed  over,  removing 
most  of  the  blighted  and  dead  leaves,  gather  and  burn 
them.  Then  spray  the  plants  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  (copper  sulphate  six  pounds,  lime  four  pounds, 
water  22  gallons)  and  repeat  the  same  twice  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  two  weeks.  In  the  spring  as  soon  as  growth 
begins,  spray  with  a  weaker  Bordeaux  Mixture  made 
with  44  instead  of  22  gallons  of  water,  and  spray  every 
10  days  until  the  flowers  open.  If  the  plants  are  in 
rows  so  that  a  cart  can  be  driven  between  them,  a 
pump  mounted  on  a  barrel  and  furnished  with  two 
lines  of  hose  and  Vermorel  nozzles,  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  expeditious  way  of  treating  large  areas.  If 
this  is  impracticable,  a  knapsack  sprayer  should  be 
used,  and  filled  from  a  barrel  of  the  mixture  brought 
to  the  field.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  remove 
the  old  leaves  if  this  would  entail  too  much  time  and 
labor,  although  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  so 
do*11!?’  w.  c.  STUKGIS. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  this  station  for  1892, 
Bordeaux  Mixture  has  been  used  here  with  good  suc¬ 
cess  to  prevent  the  leaf-blight  of  strawberries. 
Ordinarily,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  best  plan  to  set  the 
plants  in  spring,  and  take  but  one  crop  of  berries 
from  them.  According  to  this  plan  of  growing  straw¬ 
berries,  if  leaf-blight  is  prevalent,  Bordeaux  Mixture 
should  be  used  when  the  plants  send  out  their  first 
leaves  in  the  spring,  and  two  or  three  later  applica¬ 
tions  should  be  given  during  the  season  as  occasion 
may  require.  One  application  may  be  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring  shortly  before  blossoming,  and  another 
after  an  interval  of  about  10  days  if  the  blight  is  bad. 
Should  the  bed  be  fruited  the  second  season,  a  similar 
line  of  treatment  may  be  given.  On  large  areas,  use 
some  apparatus  supplied  with  a  large  tank  so  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  leave  the  field  frequently  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  a  new  supply  of  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  horse-power  potato 
sprayer  might  not  be  adjusted  so  as  to  be  used  with 
strawberries.  A  bulletin  soon  to  be  issued,  gives 
general  directions  for  treating  farm,  orchard  and 
garden  crops  to  prevent  the  diseases  and  insect 
attacks  which  interfere  with  the  successful  cultivation 
of  these  crops.  petkb  collieb. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station, 


WHEN  TO  BREED  YOUNG  HEIFERS. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Early  Breeding. 

IIow  you  up  Is  it  advisable  to  breed  heifers,  for  the  making  of 
the  most  profitable  cows  ?  Some  of  my  neighbors  say  as  soon  as 
they  eoine  in  season,  or  when  seven  to  nine  months  old.  Others 
say  not  till  they  are  15  months  old.  This  is  for  parade  Jersey 
or  Guernsey  stock,  under  full  feed,  of  a  well-balanced  ration,  in¬ 
cluding  ensilage  and  sugar  beets.  t. 

Bucks  County,  Pa. 

The  Opinion  of  an  Ayrshire  Breeder. 

My  belief,  to  which  I  have  made  my  practice  con¬ 
form,  is  that  from  15  to  18  months  of  age  is  early 
enough  to  breed  a  heifer  for  the  future  dairy  cow. 
If  a  heifer  is  15  months  old  at  the  time  of  breeding, 
she  will  give  birth  to  her  calf  when  two  years  old. 
This  will  do  very  well  if  well  developed  in  size  ;  if  she 
is  small,  I  would  defer  her  breeding  from  thrt*e  to  six 
months.  I  think  much  should  depend  upon  the  size, 
although  I  believe  in  developing  the  milk  habit  at  as 
early  an  age  as  circumstances  will  allow.  This  is 
another  of  those  cases  that  “depends.”  A  heifer 
bred  when  from  seven  to  nine  months  old,  is  pretty 
sure  to  make  a  ruuty  cow,  as  her  growth  has  been  re¬ 
tarded,  to  answer  the  calls  of  maternity,  just  at  the 
period  when  her  physical  development  should  be  the 
least  hindered.  r>.  m.  Campbell. 

New  York. 

The  Way  They  Do  at  Ellerslie. 

Our  practice  is  to  breed  heifers  so  that  they  will 
calve  for  the  first  time  when  about  27  months  old.  If 
a  cow  is  to  be  kept  only  three  or  four  years  after  she 
first  begins  milking,  it  is  more  profitable  to  breed  at  an 
earlier  age.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  heifer  will 
give  considerably  more  milk  for  the  first  two  years  of 
her  milking  life,  if  she  calves  at  the  age  of  20  to  24 
months.  1  also  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  breeding 
at  this  early  age,  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  cow,  to  shorten  considerably  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  of  her  profitable  milking,  and  to  lower 
the  vitality  of  her  calves.  In  the  present  condition 
of  dairying,  health  should  be  our  first  consideration, 
then  yield.  We  need  cows  with  strong  constitutions 
that  can  furnish  a  profitable  yield  of  milk  for  10  to 
15  years,  and  keep  in  good  health  throughout  this 
period.  To  secure  such  cows,  we  must  not  breed  the 
heifers  until  their  period  of  rapid  growth  is  about 
over,  as  the  combined  strains  of  rapid  growth  and 
maternity  are  frequently  sufficient  to  undermine  the 
constitution.  There  is  a  tendency  with  many  heifers, 
to  run  to  beef  under  heavy  feeding,  if  they  do  not 
calve  until  27  months  of  age.  Skillful  feeding  for  the 
first  two  years  of  milking,  will  overcome  this,  and 
give  strong,  hearty  cows  that  will  live  longer  and  give 
more  than  those  bred  at  an  earlier  age. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  H.  m.  cottbell. 

Start  Milking  at  Two  Years. 

Our  custom  is  to  have  our  heifers  drop  their  first 
calves  when  just  about  two  years  old.  If  they  have 
been  well  grown,  they  are  at  this  time  vigorous  and 
strong,  and  we  believe  make  the  best  cows.  We 
would  then  recommend  giving  them  some  rest,  after 
finishing  the  year,  before  having  their  second  calves. 
By  this  time  they  are  well-developed  cows.  This  has 
been  our  practice,  and  as  our  two-year-old  heifers  for 
the  past  year  have  averaged,  for  the  whole  number, 
over  10,000  pounds  of  milk,  and  nearly  12  pounds  of 
butter  per  week,  we  feel  well  pleased  with  our 
methods,  and  do  not  care  to  change  them. 

SMITHS  *  POWELL  CO. 

Too  Early  Service  Ruins  a  Heifer. 

While  there  have  in  the  past,  undoubtedly  been  many 
promising  heifers  ruined  by  delaying  service  too  long, 
there  are,  I  believe,  at  the  present,  as  many  damaged 
by  the  opposite  practice.  Only  under  very  favorable 
circumstances,  do  I  allow  service  at  the  age  of  13 
months.  It  is  entirely  possible  so  to  handle  a  heifer, 
as  to  allow  her  to  become  two  years  old  before  service, 
and  yet  have  her  become  fully  as  good  a  cow  as  though 
she  had  dropped  her  calf  at  that  age.  Especially  is  it 
important  when  early  breeding  is  practiced,  to  allow 
a  period  of  from  13  to  15  months  between  the  first  and 
second  calves.  This  establishes  persistent  milkers, 
and  gives  time  for  growth  and  development. 

Wisconsin.  chables  solvkson. 

Various  Sides  to  the  Question. 

Heifers  kept  in  the  condition  referred  to  by  T.  should 
be  of  such  size  that,  serving  at  any  time  after  14 
mouths  of  age,  would  cause  them  to  drop  their  calves 
when  about  two  years  old,  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  time,  if  all  the  conditions  are  favorable.  Should 
they  be  at  all  undersized,  wait  until  they  are  18 
months  old  before  serving.  It  has  been  found  that  if 
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heifers  are  not  served  until  such  time  as  would  cause 
them  to  drop  their  calves  when  about  three  years  old, 
they  are  troublesome,  and  at  the  same  time,  often 
prove  barren  ;  they  also  generally  make  poor  dairy 
animals,  as  they  incline  to  put  flesh  upon  themselves 
instead  of  filling  the  pail.  In  all  cases,  it  depends 
much  upon  the  individual,  and  a  breeder  knowing  the 
constitution  is  the  best  judge.  The  above  is  personal 
experience  with  grade  Jerseys,  and  thoroughbred 
Guernseys.  s.  A.  w. 

New  Jersey. 

As  Grandfather  Used  to  Do. 

“  When  to  breed  heifers”  is  a  subject  that  never 
troubled  me  much.  I  do  somewhat  as  grandfather 
did  :  when  they  are  one  year  old,  turn  the  bull  with 
them  while  at  pasture,  which  will  usually  bring  them 
fresh  at  about  23  or  24  months  of  age.  I  th;nk  this 
young  enough  to  begin  business.  I  have  had  grade 
Guernseys  calve  at  21  months,  but  as  yet  see  no  advan¬ 
tage  in  it.  A.  L.  WALKS. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE  MADE  EASY. 

“A  PLANT  DISEASED!” 

What  Vegetable  Sickness  Is  and  Its  Cure. 

There  are  many  boys  who  go  to  Cornell  University 
for  the  short  course  in  agriculture,  knowing  very 
little  about  the  first  principles  of  science.  They  may 
have  read  about  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  the  benefits 
of  spraying  fruit  trees  or  shrubs,  but  why  it  is  done 
and  how  it  helps,  are  two  very  dim  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme. 

In  writing  a  series  of  articles  about  the  way  things 
are  taught  at  Cornell,  I  purpose  to  put  myself 
right  in  the  position  of  one  of  these  boys — ignorant 
of  the  basic  principles  of  science,  and  eager  to  know 
why  and  how  science  can  serve  agriculture.  The 
first  thing  we  take  up  is  this  matter  of  doctoring  a 
plant  disease.  The  following  notes  are  the  result  of 
interviews  with  Prof.  Bailey  and  his  assistants.  The 
apparatus  for  teaching  horticulture  in  all  its  branches 
at  Cornell  is  very  complete.  A  boy  has  a  chance  to 
handle  every  improved  tool,  and  to  ask  about  and  in¬ 
vestigate  all  these  new  things  that  are  coming  up  to 
puzzle  farmers.  If  the  farmer  boys  of  New  York  State 
only  knew  the  start  they  could  get  through  this  short 
course,  the  buildings  at  Cornell  wouldn’t  begin  to 
hold  them  next  winter.  I  am  going  to  make  it  my 
business  this  summer  and  fall  to  make  the  boys  see 
what  is  going  on  at  some  of  our  best  agricultural  col¬ 
leges,  and  how  their  wheels  are  slipping  several  cogs 
at  each  revolution  when  they  don’t  try  to  keep  them¬ 
selves  posted.  The  boy’s  father,  too,  may  find  some¬ 
thing  in  this  that  will  interest  him.  If  there  is  any 
point  about  this  work  that  doesn’t  seem  clear  to  you, 
and  you  don’t  like  to  write  to  the  station,  write  to 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  and  we’ll  try  to  get  the  answer,  or  at 
least  start  up  a  discussion. 

Now,  the  first  thing  I  asked  Prof.  Bailey  was  a 
point  that  has  bothered  me  for  a  long  time. 

“  Why  do  we  hear  of  so  many  new  bugs  and  blights 
nowadays?  Every  year  seems  to  bring  half  a  dozen 
new  ones.  Why  didn’t  they  show  up  in  old  times  ?  ” 

I’ll  guarantee  that  many  of  our  readers  have  asked 
themselves  that  question.  In  fact,  so  many  new  bugs, 
blights  and  bulletins  have  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
that  some  farmers  have  actually  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  scientists  have  brought  these  things  in  to 
give  themselves  a  chance  to  talk  and  work. 

Prof.  Bailey’s  explanation  of  this  was  simple  and  in¬ 
teresting.  As  an  illustration,  he  took  the  potato 
beetle — which  we  all  know.  Sixty  or  more  years  ago, 
that  insect  was  found  only  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
living  on  certain  wild  plants — nothing  but  a  great 
curiosity  to  scientific  men.  It  was  few  in  number 
because  its  food  was  limited.  When  people  began  to 
raise  potatoes  in  Colorado,  this  bug  developed  a  great 
fouduess  for  potato  vines.  It  left  the  wild  mountain 
plants  and  went  to  the  potato  fields.  This  increase 
of  food  meant  an  increase  of  insects,  and  it  spread 
from  one  field  to  another  all  over  the  country.  It  was 
simply  an  increased  food  supply  and  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  spread  the  bug.  If  potatoes  had  never 
been  grown  in  Colorado,  there  would  probably  never 
have  been  any  potato  bugs  in  your  field.  No  doubt, 
there  are  dozens  of  other  insects  now  comparatively 
harmless  simply  because  their  food  supply  limits  their 
increase.  A  borer  that  works  on  apple  trees  affords 
another  illustration.  This  insect  formerly  worked  on 
oak  trees  entirely.  It  liked  apple  better,  and  as  or¬ 
chards  became  more  and  more  numerous,  this  insect 
left  the  oak  for  the  apple,  and  became  a  dangerous  pest. 

That  is  the  way  it  goes.  New  methods  of  culture, 
new  crops  and  new  farm  areas  give  these  insects  and 
plant  diseases,  a  new  lease  on  life,  and  newer  and  easier 
means  of  transportation  enable  them  to  be  carried 
about  more  readily.  That  is  a  reasonable  explanation, 
and  it  ought  to  make  any  thoughtful  man  understand 
how  powerless  he  is  alone  to  manage  these  new  con¬ 


ditions  that  are  forced  upon  him  by  legitimate  changes 
of  agriculture.  You  can  see  that  progress  in  human 
life  has  a  reverse  side,  and  every  step  forward  entails 
new  complications  and  studies  on  the  younger  genera¬ 
tions. 

One  great  reason  why  you  can’t  farm  as  “grand¬ 
father  did”  is  well  illustrated  in  that  development  of 
the  potato  bug.  Troubles  and  drawbacks  from  outside 
your  farm  are  pushed  on  to  you,  and  you  must  now  go 
outside  the  farm  to  learn  how  to  combat  them.  What 
we  call  science,  as  they  teach  it  at  Cornell,  is  the 
classified  study  of  the  causes  of  these  natural  forces. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  farmer  with  work  and  planning 
for  every  day  in  the  year  cannot  spend  the  time  re¬ 
quired  in  learning  the  life  history  of  new  insects  and 
diseases.  Of  course  not — the  men  who  do  this  must 
make  a  business  of  it  and  do  nothing  else — peering 
through  their  microscopes  and  testing  their  machines 
and  methods  until  they  learn  what  to  do.  It  is  going 
to  be  just  as  much  a  part  of  wise  farming  to  put  into 
practical  use  what  these  scientific  men  discover  as  it  is 
to  know  the  “  signs  o’ the  weather.”  Let  the  boy 
who  is  to  make  the  farmer  of  the  future,  ponder  these 
things  well  and  see  if  it  isn’t  going  to  pay  him  to 
know  more  about  these  things.  And  now — “  What  is 
a  plant  disease  ?” _  H.  w.  c. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  tbe  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Pasturing  the  Orchard  With  Sheep. 

J.  It.  W.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. — An  apple  orchard  of  eight  acres  on 
this  farm  has  not  borne  well.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam  with 
heavy  clay  subsoil ;  the  land  has  been  worked.  I  intend  to  sow  to 
barley,  seed  down,  and  use  for  a  sheep  pasture  for  two  or  three 
years  or  more.  What  is  the  best  combination  of  grass  and  clover 
seeds  for  that  purpose  ?  How  much  per  acre  ?  What  is  probably 
the  reason  for  the  orchard  not  bearing  ?  The  trees  have  been 
sprayed. 

Ans. — One  bushel  of  Orchard  grass,  and  six  to  ten 
pounds  each  of  Medium  clover  and  Blue  grass,  or  Red- 
top  instead  of  the  latter  if  the  soil  is  rather  moist,  per 
acre.  The  trees  have  probably  been  starved,  as  you  say 
that  the  land  has  been  worked,  but  say  nothing  about 
its  having  been  fertilized.  A  dressing  of  wood  ashes 
three  parts,  and  fine  ground  bone,  one  part,  would  be 
helpful.  Or  muriate  of  potash  one  part,  fine  ground 
bone  three  parts,  might  form  a  cheaper  combination. 

A  Bad  Fruit  Bug. 

E.  J.  B.,  Shenandoah ,  la.—  I  send  a  few  insects  taken  from  an 
apple  tree.  What  are  they,  and  how  can  I  destroy  them  ?  They 
puncture  the  apple  blossoms  just  about  the  time  they  begin  to 
show  red  before  they  bloom,  and  thus  kill  every  one  punctured. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

The  insects  sent  proved  to  be  the  Tarnished  plant 
bug  (Lygus  pratensis).  It  is  a  small,  greenish-brown 
insect — one  of  the  true  bugs — and  is  one  of  the  most 
common  and  widely-distributed  of  insects.  There 
are  several  accounts  of  its  injuries  to  the  buds  of 
fruit  trees,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  injuries  are 
also  attributed  to  it.  The  buds  of  dahlias,  marigolds, 
balsams  and  asters  are  often  blighted  by  it.  The  ter¬ 
minal  shoots  of  potatoes  are  often  killed  by  its  punc¬ 
tures.  The  “  buttoning”  of  strawberries  is  thought 
to  be  caused  by  it.  During  the  past  year,  1  investi¬ 
gated  a  mysterious  “die-back”  of  the  tender  shoots  of 
peach  nursery  stock,  which  I  believe  was  caused  by 
this  insect  ;  the  shoots  would  be  punctured  by  the 
bug  and  so  much  sap  pumped  out,  that  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  shoot  would  wilt,  turn  brown,  and  die. 
I  have  seen  the  same  “  dying  back  ”  of  the  shoots  on 
larger  bearing  peach  trees.  We  know  but  little  of  the 
life  history  of  the  insect.  It  hibernates  in  the  adult 
stage  under  boards,  mullein  leaves,  or  any  rubbish 
offering  protection.  It  appears  early  in  the  spring,  often 
doing  great  damage  on  whatever  buds  are  far  enough 
advanced  to  offer  food.  There  are  probably  two  or  more 
broods  of  the  insect  annually,  as  the  insect  is  found  in 
all  stages  during  the  summer.  But  little  is  known  of 
the  egg  stage.  An  egg  has  been  found  on  a  straw¬ 
berry  leaf,  but  our  observations  thus  far  indicate  that 
the  eggs  are  normally  inserted  into  the  tissues  of  the 
plants.  It  is  a  difficult  pest  to  combat.  Some  have 
killed  thousands  of  them  by  shaking  them  off  into 
pans  of  kerosene  early  in  the  morning  when  they  are 
said  to  be  dormant  ;  during  the  day,  they  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  active,  dodging  out  of  sight  very  quickly  when 
one  approaches  them.  Prof.  Forbes  found  that  they 
readily  succumbed  to  pyrethrum,  and  to  kerosene 
emulsion  containing  about  five  per  cent  of  kerosene. 
The  pyrethrum  might  prove  practicable  on  strawberry 
beds.  The  emulsion  could  be  used  effectively  on  fruit 
trees.  Perfectly  clean  culture,  leaving  no  sheltering 


rubbish  near  the  plants,  would  be  an  excellent  pre¬ 
ventive,  as  it  would  do  away  with  the  hibernation  of 
the  insect  near  by. 

Care  of  Grape  Vines  on  the  Hudson  River. 

P.  W.  J.-,  Pontiac,  Mich. — Will  some  practical  man  explain  the 
philosophy  of  pruning  the  grape  vine,  and  tell  why  grape  growers 
grow  so  much  wood  to  be  cut  off  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  W.  F.  TABER. 

The  best  methods  of  pruning,  both  winter  and 
summer,  are  so  governed  by  circumstances,  and  kinds 
of  grapes,  and  soil  upon  which  they  grow,  and 
upon  location,  that  all  these  things  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Therefore,  what  in  my  experience  in 
growing  and  pruning  grapes  in  the  Hudson  River  Val¬ 
ley  has  proved  best  for  me,  might  not  be  best  under 
other  conditions.  But  there  are  certain  principles  to 
be  considered,  even  in  so  small  a  matter  as  trimming 
a  grape  vine.  In  this  day,  when  mildew  and  rot  are 
liable  to  attack  our  vines,  we  must  guard  against 
them  ;  therefore,  we  must  train  our  vines  upon  a 
trellis,  and  prune  them  so  that  while  there  shall  be 
sufficient  leaf  growth  to  perfect  the  fruit,  there  shall 
not  be  such  a  mass  of  wood  and  leaf  growth  as  to 
promote  dampness  and  hinder  the  proper  circulation 
of  the  air,  thereby  inducing  mold  and  rot. 

The  grape  vine  makes  so  much  wood  growth  be¬ 
cause  it  is  its  nature.  In  its  natural  state,  it  is  only 
required  of  the  vine  to  grow  fruit  and  seeds  enough 
to  perpetuate  its  kind,  and  its  strength  goes  to  make 
wood.  But  by  restricting  this  excessive  growth  of 
wood,  its  energies  are  directed  toward  fruit  produc¬ 
tion,  and  then  we  find  that  different  methods  of  fer¬ 
tilization  produce  different  results  on  these  different 
lines.  On  a  highly  nitrogenous  soil,  trees  and  vines 
of  all  kinds  make  an  excessive  wood  growth,  and  all 
nitrogenous  manures  must  be  avoided,  and  those 
rich  in  potash  must  be  used  to  harden  and  per¬ 
fect  the  wood  and  the  bud  in  order  to  get  fruit.  To 
get  grapes  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  best  quality, 
it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  growth  of  wood  by  cut¬ 
ting  back  the  old  wood,  and  leaving  only  wood  of  the 
last  year’s  growth,  to  produce  fruit.  This  is  then 
tied  to  the  one  or  two  horizontal  wires  stretched  upon 
the  posts,  at  three  and  six  feet  from  the  ground,  this 
being  known  as  the  two  or  four-arm  Kniffen  system. 
After  the  shoots  have  grown  out,  and  the  fruit  has 
set,  there  will  grow  out  from  the  base  of  these  shoots, 
and  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  other  shoots  known 
as  laterals  and  seconds,  which  need  to  be  removed. 
We  must  also  clip  out  the  tendrils  or  dingers  that 
fasten  upon  neighboring  shoots.  By  removing  these 
useless  branches,  the  grapes  receive  the  strength  of 
the  vine,  and  I  find  as  the  result,  clusters  of  better 
form  and  size  and  of  better  quality  and  free  from 
disease. 

If  the  vines  of  P.  W.  J.  have  not  been  sprayed  here¬ 
tofore,  and  he  has  had  much  rot,  it  would  be  well  to 
spray  the  vines  before  the  buds  start  if  he  can,  again 
after  the  fruit  has  set,  and  again  in  10  or  12  days, 
depending  upon  the  weather.  Should  the  rot  show 
itself  after  this,  I  would  again  spray.  If  the  grapes 
are  for  market  purposes,  I  would  spray  the  last  time 
with  the  ammoniacal  solution  instead  of  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  which  is  the  one  to  use  in  all  previous  spray¬ 
ings.  The  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  made  by  dissolving 
six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  in  1(3  gallons  of  water  ; 
then  dissolve  four  pounds  of  lime  in  six  gallons  of 
water,  and  strain  into  the  copper  solution.  I  have 
found  that  the  mixture  was  strong  enough  when  25 
more  gallons  of  water  were  added,  making  about  one 
pound  of  copper  to  eight  gallons  of  water. 

A  Cream  Separator  “  On  the  Road." 

S.  S.  L.,  Hazard,  Wash.—' This  part  of  the  country  is  settled  with 
poor  people  who  keep  from  two  to  five  cows.  Is  it  practicable  to 
put  a  small  cream  separator  on  a  wagon,  go  from  house  to  house, 
and  collect  cream  from  50  cows  in  the  day’s  drive  ?  If  you  were 
going  to  try  that  plan,  what  size  of  United  States  separator  would 
you  use  ?  How  would  you  keep  the  machine  sweet  and  clean  ? 
Will  the  machine  skim  milk  12  to  15  hours  old?  Would  you  go 
over  the  route  every  day,  or  would  every  other  day  do  ? 

Ans. — Theoretically  the  scheme  is  practical,  and  can 
be  made  to  work  if  two  or  three  conditions  can  be 
overcome.  Overcoming  them,  would  settle,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  problem  in  districts  where  there  are  but 
few  cows,  and  would  give  these  men  a  chance  to  pro¬ 
duce  something  in  the  way  of  butter  that  would  sell 
for  money  instead  of  “  store  pay.”  The  serious 
obstacle  to  overcome  in  regard  to  the  separator,  is  not 
in  carrying  it  about,  but  in  having  a  foundation  for  it 
to  be  easily  and  securely  fastened  to  at  each  farm¬ 
house.  To  do  good,  thorough  work,  it  must  have  a 
steady  foundation,  so  that  it  will  not  shake  or  tremble; 
this  overcome,  a  good  hand  machine  that  would  skim 
300  pounds  an  hour,  would  answer  for  twice  50  cows 
a  day  if  the  skimming  stations  were  not  too  far  apart. 
To  do  good  work  the  milk  would  need  to  be  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  about  32  degrees,  and  unless  a  time  pro¬ 
gramme  was  carried  out  to  about  the  minute,  there 
would  be  the  delay  of  warming  the  milk.  The  age  of 
the  milk  has  nothing  to  do  with  good  creaming  with 
a  separator  ;  its  good  work  depends  upon  three  things: 
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speed,  warmth  and  having  the  milk  sweet.  All  over 
the  West,  milk  24  hours  old  is  being  creamed  with  the 
separators.  The  machine  would  need  to  be  cleaned, 
probably,  twice  during  the  day,  and  a  kettle  of  hot 
water  could  be  furnished  by  some  patron,  possibly 
where  the  dinner  was  eaten.  If  the  plan  will  work, 
and  we  see  only  the  two  serious  things  to  contend 
with,  though  others  might  come  up  on  trial,  it  would 
solve  a  problem  that  has  to  do  with  a  large  number  of 
farmers  who  cannot  afford  to  rig  up  with  newfangled 
apparatus,  who  do  not  have  cream  enough  to  attract 
the  great  cream  buyer,  and  still  too  small  a  quantity 
to  warrant  a  skimming  station  plant. 

Mr.  N.  G.  Williams,  Manager  of  the  Vermont  Farm 
Machine  Co. ,  has  this  to  say  about  it  :  “  The  subject 
of  putting  a  separator  in  a  wagon,  and  going  from 
house  to  house,  has  been  talked  about  considerably 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but  so  far  as  we  know, 
has  not  been  practiced  much.  This  could  be  done, 
and  if  the  farms  were  not  too  far  apart,  an  active  man 
could  reach  some  10  or  15  dairies,  but  there  would  be 
some  objections  to  it.  At  every  place  it  stopped,  the 
separator  would  have  to  be  tested  to  see  if  it  was 
level  and  in  good  condition  for  running.  Milk  is 
separated  by  these  machines  12  hours,  or  even  30 
hours  after  being  drawn  from  the  cows.  It  can  be 
separated  at  any  time  before  it  sours,  but  the  best 
time  to  separate  it  is  immediately  after  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cows  and  before  the  heat  has  gotten  out  of 
it.  If  old  milk  is  separated,  it  does  better  if  warmed 
to  about  80  to  85  degrees  Falir.  It  does  not  look  as 
though  this  method  of  putting  a  separator  in  a  wagon, 
would  be  practical  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  a  great 
deal  better  for  each  dairy  to  have  a  dairy-size  machine, 
and  separate  the  milk  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the 
cows.  Then,  if  the  dairymen  raise  calves,  as  many 
do,  they  can  feed  the  skim-milk  to  the  calves  while 
still  warm.  Then  the  cream  could  be  gathered  as  it 
was  in  the  old  way  of  cream-gathering  factories.  The 
cream  is  tested  in  such  cases  by  the  Babcock  test.  In 
reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  size  of  separators  used 
for  this  purpose,  we  would  recommend  the  No.  3,  or 
GOO-pound  size.  The  machine  could  be  cleaned  by 
running  warm  water  through  it  after  each  run  of 
milk,  or,  as  our  machine  is  so  simple  in  construction, 
the  bowl  could  be  taken  out  and  the  head  taken  off 
and  all  rinsed  out  and  cleaned  up  in  two  minutes. 

Disease  and  Insects  on  Apple  Twigs. 

W.  D.  S.,  Clarksville,  Va.—I  mail  some  apple  twigs  infested  with 
something  that  looks  like  a  black  rot,  where  the  last  year’s  growth 
joins  the  old  wood.  What  is  it?  In  pruning  my  young  orchard 
(nine  years  old),  I  found  this  black  spot  on  only  two  trees ;  I  cut 
it  all  off,  and  burned  all  except  what  I  send.  I  also  send  some 
apple  twigs,  two  with  one  kind  of  a  cocoon  light  in  color,  and  one 
twig  with  a  brown  cocoon,  all  from  the  same  tree. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLING ERI. AND. 

I  cannot  diagnose  the  peculiar  dried,  cracked,  and 
dead  spots  on  the  twigs  sent.  The  injury  extended 
through  the  bark  and  into  the  wood.  Spots  of  the 
bark,  of  various  sizes,  seem  to  have  died,  and  in  dry¬ 
ing,  a  crack  was  formed  around  the  edge  of  the  spot. 
The  severe  pruning  resorted  to  by  W.  D.  S.,  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done. 

The  three  light  colored  cocoons  sent  were  objects  of 
great  interest.  At  c  in  Fig.  104,  is  shown,  natural 
size,  one  of  these  curious  cocoons.  They  are  usually 
found  upon  the  smaller  branches,  or  in  a  crotch  of 
oak,  apple,  or  orange  trees  in  the  South  ;  they  rarely, 
if  ever,  occur  north  of  Virginia.  They  are  of  peculiar 
shape,  as  the  figure  shows,  and  firmly  fastened  to  the 
branch.  The  upper  end  is  cut  off  abruptly,  and  is 
fitted  with  a  hinged  trapdoor  which  is  readily  pushed 
open  from  within,  but  does  not  yield  to  pressure  from 
without,  and  is  so  accurately  fitted  that  no  telltale 
crack  can  be  discerned.  Upon  the  back  of  the  cocoon 
is  an  elevation  formed  by  the  meeting  of  several  folds 
and  ridges,  forming  a  marvelously  exact  imitation  of 
a  winter  bud.  The  ends  of  a  lock  of  hair  from  the 
body  of  the  caterpillar  which  made  the  cocoon,  coun¬ 
terfeit  the  down  which,  in  nature,  protects  the  dor¬ 
mant  bud.  The  substance  of  the  cocoon  is  a  tough 
parchment  composed  of  silken  threads,  glued  together, 
in  which  is  felted  the  long,  hairy  covering  of  the 
builder.  The  entire  arrangement  of  the  cocoon  is  a 
most  successful  representation  of  the  stump  of  a  small 
branch  broken  off  near  its  junction  with  the  main 
stem,  and  upon  which  is  plainly  shown  the  swelling 
of  a  bud. 

The  caterpillars  which  make  these  curious  cocoons, 
are  no  less  picturesque  looking  objects  than  the 
cocoons.  At  l  is  shown  a  photograph  of  Dr.  Riley’s 
figure  of  this  queer  larva  or  caterpillar.  They,  are 
covered  with  long,  silky  hair,  underneath  which  are 
concealed  shorter,  stiff  hairs,  exceedingly  sharp  at 
the  points,  and  powerfully  nettling  when  they  pene¬ 
trate  the  flesh.  Upon  some  persons,  the  invisible 
wounds  made  by  these  hairs  produce  swellings,  and 
an  amount  of  irritation  equivalent  to  a  sting  ;  in  con¬ 
sequence,  the  caterpillars  are  classed  among  the 
stinging  larvaB,  which  are  popularly  supposed  to  be 
very  poisonous.  One  man  has  said  that  when  one  of 
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the  larvae  crawls  over  the  skin  on  the  back  of  his 
hand,  it  causes  the  place  to  smart  for  three  hours  or 
more,  and  moisture  exudes  from  the  skin.  In  187G, 
Miss  Murtfeldt  was  experimenting  with  the  caterpil¬ 
lars,  and  allowed  one  to  fall  and  strike  one  of  her 
fingers.  Irritation  speedily  followed,  and  later  in  the 
day  the  finger  became  swollen,  and  the  pain  was  so 
severe  as  to  prevent  sleep  during  the  entire  night; 
but  it  subsided  in  the  morning.  Soda,  ammonia, 
arnica,  camphor  and  acids  were  resorted  to,  but  none 
allayed  the  burning  pain.  When  young,  the  larvm 
are  white,  and  resemble  a  flock  of  cotton  wool.  They 
cast  their  skins  six  times  during  their  caterpillar  life, 
gradually  becoming  darker  in  color,  until  they  vary 
from  a  red-brown  to  a  light  clay  color.  When  full 
grown,  they  present  the  singular  appearance  of  a 
lock  of  hair  possessing  sluggish  life,  and  a  gliding, 
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snaiHike  motion.  The  figure  shows  their  peculiar 
shape  ;  the  hair  rises  in  a  sharp  ridge  upon  the  back 
and  forms  several  tufts  of  a  rust-red  color. 

I  carefully  opened  one  of  the  cocoons  and  found 
therein  one  of  the  caterpillars  quietly  taking  its  win¬ 
ter  nap  ;  but  it  was  nearly  naked,  its  hairy  suit 
having  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  its  winter 
home.  The  creatm-es  will  remain  in  this  condition 
until  spring  opens,  and  then  will  change  to  pupae 
within  the  cocoons.  After  a  few  days  passed  in  this 
state,  the  pupa  will  push  open  the  trapdoor,  work 
its  way  about  half  out  of  the  cocoon,  and  the  peculiar 
brownish  yellow  woolly  appearing  moths  shown  at 
Fig.  104,  will  emerge  ;  at  o  in  the  figure  is  shown  one 
of  the  cocoons  with  the  trapdoor  open.  This  moth 
belongs  to  a  family  to  which  Frof.  Comstock  has 
given  the  apt  name  of  Flannel  moths,  from  their 
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peculiar  woolly  appearance  caused  by  their  wings 
being  clothed  with  long,  curly  hairs.  Doubtless  the 
species  which  made  the  cocoons  sent  in  by  W.  D.  S.,  is 
scientifically  known  as  Megalopye  opercularis,  and 
has  been  popularly  called  the  Rabbit  moth. 

There  are  two  broods  of  the  caterpillars  annually, 
the  second  brood  spinning  their  cocoons  in  November 
or  December.  The  larvoe  feed  only  upon  the  foliage. 
The  Paris-green  spray,  whenever  the  caterpillars  are 
seen,  will  prove  effectual  against  this  curious  insect. 

The  brown  cocoon  mentioned  by  W.  D.  S.,  proved 
to  be  an  egg-mass  of  the  well-known  Apple-tree  Tent- 
caterpillar  which  makes  the  large,  disgusting-looking 
nests  in  the  crotches  of  the  trees  in  early  summer. 
It  is  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  104.  These  egg- 
masses  are  quite  conspicuous  objects  on  the  leafless 
trees  during  the  winter,  and  offer  a  very  practicable 
means  of  fighting  this  Tent-caterpillar.  Gather  and 
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burn  every  egg-mass  you  see,  and  if  this  does  not  ex¬ 
terminate  the  pest,  use  the  Paris-green  spray  on  the 
foliage  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  nests  wherever  the 
caterpillars  get  to  work. 

Something  About  Crimson  Clover. 

C.  //.,  Selin’s  Grove ,  Pa.— We  are  in  the  latitude  of  New  York 
City.  Can  Crimson  clover  be  successfully  grown  by  sowing  it 
among  the  corn  immediately  after  the  last  cultivation  ?  Would  it 
be  better  to  sow  the  clover  immediately  before  the  last  cultivation? 

Ans. — You  will  learn  something  about  this  from 
reading  the  reports  now  being  printed.  Our  own  plan 
would  be  to  cultivate  the  corn  for  the  last  time,  then 
sow  the  clover  seed,  and  follow  with  a  light,  narrow 
roller.  Sow  as  early  as  possible,  and  thus  get  the 
heaviest  growth  before  winter  sets  in.  We  think 
pasturing  in  the  fall  will  help  it  if  a  large  enough 
growth  can  be  secured.  Most  failures  are  due  to 
“heaving”  in  spring,  rather  than  to  winter’s  cold. 

Manure  for  Peaches  ;  Grafting. 

E.  L.  li.,  No  address. — 1.  What  is  the  best  manure  for  peach 
trees  ?  How  can  I  keep  them  in  a  healthy  state  ?  2.  How  shall  I 
graft  a  tree  ?  When  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Of  chemicals,  we  would  use  potash  and 
bone — about  four  parts  of  bone  to  one  of  potash  (muri¬ 
ate).  The  trees  should  have  a  dressing  every  spring 
— using,  according  to  one’s  means — from  500  to  1,000 
pounds  to  the  acre.  If  we  used  farm  manure,  we 
would  add  a  small  amount  of  potash  and  phosphate 
in  some  form.  2.  It  is  better  to  bud  than  to  graft. 
It  is  easier  and  safer.  Plant  the  pits  in  the  fall  in  a 
well-drained  place,  having  made  a  little  bed  of  mel¬ 
low  soil.  Plant  them  just  below  the  surface,  and 
cover  with  any  mulch.  In  the  spring,  most  of  them 
will  have  cracked  open,  and  may  be  planted  in  nursery 
rows  or  where  they  are  to  remain.  Budding  may  be 
done  the  following  summer. 

Kerosene  OH  and  Water. 

Several  Subscribers. — We  have  heard  that  some  of  the  knapsack 
sprayers  are  arranged  with  a  device  for  mixing  kerosene  and 
water  without  making  an  emulsion  of  the  former.  How  is  it 
done  ? 

Ans. — Prof.  Weed  of  the  Mississippi  Experiment 
Station,  has  issued  a  bulletin  describing  this  device. 
At  Fig.  105  is  shown  a  picture  of  this  kerosene  attach¬ 
ment.  To  the  side  of  an  ordinary  knapsack  sprayer, 
is  fastened  a  square  can  to  hold  the  kerosene.  The 
kerosene  runs  through  a  small  tube  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pump  in  the  larger  tank,  so  that  whenever  the 
pump  is  worked  a  certain  proportion  of  kerosene  runs 
in  with  the  water  and  is  forced  out  through  the 
nozzle.  Under  pressure  the  water  and  the  oil  form  a 
mechanical  mixture  which  answers  every  purpose  for 
killing  insects,  and  does  away  with  the  bother  of  pre¬ 
paring  an  emulsion.  The  great  point  is  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  kerosene  so  as  to  get  an  exact  proportion 
in  the  water.  You  will  notice  in  the  picture,  a  bent 
rod  connecting  with  the  tube  under  the  kerosene  can, 
and  playing  up  and  down  on  a  notched  gauge  at  the 
side  of  the  larger  tank  By  working  this  up  or  down, 
the  drip  from  the  kerosene  can  is  regulated  and  the 
notches  determine  the  exact  proportion  of  oil  to  water. 
For  example,  in  spraying  for  plant  lice,  we  are  advised 
to  use  one  part  of  kerosene  to  20  parts  of  water.  For 
lice  on  hogs,  we  would  use  one  part  of  kerosene  to 
two  parts  of  water,  and  so  on.  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  is  an  excellent  device,  as  kerosene  will  injure  all 
insects  that  it  reaches. 

How  To  Distinguish  Different  Potash  Salts. 

A.  M.  A.,  Point  Breeze,  N.  Y. — How  may  a  farmer  distinguish 
different  potash  salts?  I  bought  one  half  ton  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  of  an  agent,  and  when  it  came,  there  were  two  kinds.  I 
thought  one  of  them  might  be  sulphate  ;  it  all  looks  like  salt,  but 
one  sack  is  finer  and  more  mealy  than  the  others.  There  was 
nothing  on  the  sacks  so  that  I  could  tell  what  was  in  them.  One 
sack  was  marked  with  a  figure  (2)  in  a  square  witli  “  Germany  ” 
under  it  ;  the  other  had  (G.  X.)  with  the  word  Germany.  There 
were  lead  seals  on  all  the  sacks.  As  there  is  no  analysis  on  the 
sacks,  how  do  we  know  whether  we  are  getting  a  high  or  low 
grade  goods  ?  Does  the  per  cent  of  potash  vary  in  muriate  ? 

Ans. — These  potash  salts  are  all  brought  from  Ger- 
many.  They  are  analyzed,  sacked  and  marked  over 
there.  Our  American  dealers  generally  accept  the 
German  analysis,  and  often  send  the  sacks  out  to 
customers  just  as  they  are  received.  That  is  evidently 
what  was  done  in  your  case.  This  is  not  right,  for  the 
farmer  has  no  definite  means  of  knowing  “  which  is 
which.”  The  sacks  should  have  been  remarked  as 
“  muriate  ”  or  “  sulphate.”  The  figure  (2)  on  the  sack 
shows  that  it  contains  the  “  Double  manure  salt”  or 
double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia.  On  the 
average,  this  means  48  to  52  per  cent  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  or  2G  to  27  per  cent  of  actual  potash.  Three 
weeks  ago  we  explained  the  difference  between  this 
and  what  is  called  “  High  Grade  Sulphate.”  The  let¬ 
ters  “  G.  X.”  represent  muriate  of  potash.  The  lead 
seals  indicate  that  the  bags  were  filled  in  Germany 
and  that  they  were  imported  under  the  guaranteed 
analysis.  As  we  said,  the  dealers  generally  sell  on 
what  they  call  the  “  German  test,”  that  is,  what  they 
buy  on.  This  test  calls  for  80  to  85  per  cent  of  pure 
muriate,  which  means  51  to  52  per  cent  of  actual  pot¬ 
ash.  That  is  about  the  extent  of  variation  in  the 
standard  German  goods. 
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That  the  failure  of  the  two-acre  field 
of  Crimson  clover  reported  on  page  314, 
was  not  due  wholly,  or  even,  perhaps,  in 
part,  to  too  late  seeding,  is  shown  by 
another  trial  in  the  fertile  soil  of  the 
vegetable  and  fruit  garden  of  the  Rural 
Grounds.  The  plot — one-fortieth  of  an 
acre — was  sown  a  few  days  before  Sep¬ 
tember  1 — we  have  not  the  exact  date. 
It  sprouted  in  a  day  or  two,  and  grew 
finely  until  severe  frosts.  This  plot  is 
in  a  sheltered  position  and  thoroughly 
well  drained.  Nearly  all  the  plants 
were  dead  April  15.  This  is  just  the 
same  plot  upon  which  Crimson  clover 
sown  August  28  in  1893  stood  the  winter 
of  1893  and  1894  without  sustaining  the 
slightest  harm. 

It  will  appear,  then,  that  while  Crim¬ 
son  clover  will  stand  ordinary  winters  in 
this  part  of  Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  it  will 
not  stand  exceptionally  severe  winters. . 

Mr  Woodbbidgk  Strong,  of  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  reply  to  our  inquiry, 
“  Has  the  Garber  pear  a  perfect  blos¬ 
som  ?”  has  this  to  say  : 

I  have  three  or  lour  trees  of  it  five  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  ground,  and  they  have  all  of  them 
proved  very  poor  bearers.  This  may  be  because 
of  imperfect  blossoms,  although  among  the  very 
many  varieties  that  I  have  growing  near  them, 
there  ought  to  be  some  blossoming  at  the  precise 
time  that  they  are  ready  for  most  effective  pollina¬ 
tion.  Wherever  the  Garber  behaves  as  it  does 
with  me  it  is  of  no  value  whatever.  Tire  fruit  is 
always  smaller  and  poorer  than  a  Iteiffer  of 
medium  size  and  quality,  and  I  can  scarcely  say 
more  against  it  than  that  implies.  I  have  grown 
from  seed  of  Le.Conte  and  Keiffer,  rejected  as  of 
little  merit  and  grafted  over  with  other  sorts, 
many  varieties  quite  distinct  and  more  worthy  to 
survive  than  Garber.  I  cannot  understand  why 
it  should  ever  be  recommended.  I  got  my  original 
tree  from  William  Parry  when  it  was  first  intro¬ 
duced,  and,  therefore,  have  the  best  of  reasons 
for  believing  it  to  be  genuine . 

Mr.  Gko.  E.  Scott,  of  Jefferson  County, 
0.,  an  experienced  potato  grower,  gives 
in  the  Ohio  Farmer,  the  first  unfavorable 
report  of  the  variety  mentioned  that 
we  have  seen  : 

Much  lias  been  said  in  praise  of  Carman  No.  1, 
and  from  indications  taken  from  my  experimental 
plots,  I  would  advise  amateurs  to  buy  slow  of 
high-priced  seeds.  The  large  tubers  have  the 
meanest  of  hollows  in  them,  which  makes  them 
practically  of  little  value  for  table  use.  They  are 
prone  to  a  rough  exterior,  and  show  a  tendency 
to  scab. 

He  gives  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  the  first 
place  as  to  quality  and  vigor.  This  shows 
how  varieties  differ  in  different  soils 
and  climates . 

Up  to  April  20,  we  had  received  70  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  potatoes  sent  to  us 
for  trial . 

It  is  our  opinion — based  upon  actual 
trials — that  no  improvement  whatever 
has  been  made  in  oats  since  the  old 
Probsteier.  In  fact,  were  we  raising 
oats  largely,  we  would  select  this  variety 
— all  things  considered — in  preference  to 
any  of  the  so-called  new  varieties . 

The  Belle  Siebrecht  rose  is  now 
being  introduced  through  liberal  adver¬ 
tisements  in  several  leading  papers.  Its 
real  ascertained  merits  have  led  to  its 
introduction ;  it  is  not  one  of  those 
novelties  sent  out  upon  its  possible  value. 
It  is  a  pure  hybrid  tea — that  is,  both 
parents — Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  and  La 
France- — are  hybrid  teas.  It  is  claimed 
by  the  introducers  that  it  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  similar  climates  to  that  of  New 
York,  a  fact — if  fact  it  be — which  must 
add  greatly  to  its  value,  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  rose  has  not  only  the 
perfection  of  form,  size  and  fragrance 
of  the  most  prized  of  the  more  tender 
roses,  but  an  exquisite  color  all  its  own. 
We  can  not  speak  from  experience  as  to 
the  hardiness  of  the  plant,  but  we  have 
seen  much  of  the  buds  and  mature  flow¬ 
ers  during  the  past  two  years.  The 
color,  pretty  well  accepted  as  “  rose,”  is 
at  its  best — soft,  subdued,  almost  neu¬ 
tral.  We  would  say  that  this  rose  shade 


is  the  base  color,  while  yet  an  intensity 
is  given  by  a  soft  intermingling  of  vio¬ 
let,  the  effect  being  different  from  that 
of  any  other  rose  we  have  ever  seen  ; 
and  it  holds  this  charming  tint  to  the 
last — not  fading  to  a  tawdry,  no-color, 
as  do  the  flowers  of  American  Beauty. 
When  it  is  considered  that  it  is  a  con¬ 
stant  and  free  bloomer ;  that  the  shape 
of  the  buds  is  faultless ;  its  fragrance 
most  delicate,  its  color  charmingly  dis¬ 
tinct,  while  yet  the  plants  have  survived 
the  past  severe  winter  out  of  doors, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  introducers  have 
a  right  to  claim  that  it  must  at  once 
take  full  rank  with  the  most  popular 
roses  ever  introduced.  We  shall  try  the 
Belle  Siebrecht  this  season.  An  adver¬ 
tisement  appeared  last  week  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  page  324,  which  offers  gratis  a 
beautiful  colored  plate  to  those  who 
aPPly-  This  portrait  shows  the  rose 
just  as  we  have  seen  it.  The  peculiar 
color  is  as  nearly  true  as  may  be  looked 
for  in  popular  prints  of  this  kind . 


THE  CRIMSON  CLOVER  REPORTS. 

It  Holds  the  Fort  Here. 

1  sowed  August  25  in  corn ;  sandy  loam.  It  stood 
the  winter  very  well;  drought  at  seeding  pre¬ 
vented  a  first-rate  catch.  It  had  no  protection 
throughout  the  winter,  except  snow,  and  is  now 
looking  very  well.  J.  t.  m. 

New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 

Crimson  clover  sown  after  strawberries  the 
last  of  August,  had  no  protection  but  snow.  Some 
smothered  where  covered  with  heavy  banks,  or 
was  rendered  so  tender  that  12  or  15  degrees  of 
frost  killed  it.  Most  of  it  is  all  right  now  where 
a  good  stand  was  secured.  I  shall  try  it  again 
with  corn  this  summer.  G.  a.  p. 

Wilawana,  Pa. 

I  sowed  July  20,  at  the  last  cultivation  of  the 
corn.  It  stood  the  winter  well,  and  at  this  date 
covers  the  ground  completely.  I  sowed  two  acres 
in  the  spring  of  1892,  at  the  time  of  corn  planting; 
at  harvest  time,  very  few  blossoms  appeared,  on 
account  of  dry,  hot  weather.  I  let  a  part  of  the 
plot  stand ;  it  lived  over  winter,  and  bloomed  and 
ripened  seed  in  June,  1893.  J.  J. 

Greensburg,  Pa. 

I  sowed  on  a  thin,  red  clay  hillside,  in  black¬ 
berries  for  10  years.  Two  acres  were  sowed,  Aug- 
ust  28,  12  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  The  past  win¬ 
ter,  with  several  days  at  from  zero  to  16  degrees 
below,  was  the  coldest  for  nine  years,  with  many 
thaws  and  freezes  toward  spring;  it  did  little 
damage  to  the  young  plants,  which  now  cover  the 
ground  quite  well,  and  are  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  high,  with  the  probability  of  being  ready 
to  cut  the  middle  of  May.  F.  e.  r. 

Cobden,  Ill. 

July  20,  1894,  I  sowed  in  a  truck  patch  where  I 
had  intended  to  plant  cucumbers,  but  did  not,  and 
among  sweet  corn  and  beans.  It  made  a  weak 
growth  among  corn  and  beans;  this,  partly  at 
least,  was  caused  by  the  other  crop  taking  the 
moisture  out  of  the  ground.  That  sowed  where 
no  other  crop  interfered,  made  a  fine  growth  and 
was  nine  inches  tall  when  winter  set  in.  It  all 
wintered  finely.  That  which  had  nothing  to  take 
the  moisture  away  from  it,  still  has  the  lead.  So 
far  as  I  know,  I  am  the  only  one  in  this  locality 
who  sowed  any  Crimson  clover.  Thanks  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  recommending  it.  a.  k.  8. 

Ashville,  O. 

I  sowed  from  July  15  to  September  1,  in  orchards, 
vineyards,  raspberry  and  blackberry  patches, 
corn  fields  and  clear  ground.  It  is  alive  with  the 
exception  of  some  spots  in  low  ground  where  the 
soil  heaved  badly  with  frost.  In  a  pear  orchard 
on  such  land,  where  bone  and  muriate  of  potash 
had  been  used  around  the  trees,  the  clover  stood 
well,  while  between  the  rows  where  the  fertilizer 
did  not  reach,  it  is  nearly  all  killed.  It  is  best  to 
sow  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of 
August,  in  well-prephred  soil.  This  gives  the 
clover  a  chance  to  get  a  good  start  before  winter 
sets  in,  and  also  gives  a  chance  for  a  second 
seeding  if  the  first  seeding  is  killed  by  hot  or  dry 
weather.  8.  T.  D. 

Vinelaud,  N.  J. 

On  September  15,  I  sowed  10  acres  of  Crimson 
clover  as  an  experiment,  on  a  field  from  which  a 
crop  of  oats  had  been  taken.  It  was  sown  a  little 
too  late,  and  was  somewhat  injured  by  heavy 
rains  immediately  after  sowing.  It  had,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fair  start  during  the  fall,  and  it  survived 
the  winter,  which  was  severe,  pretty  well,  some 
of  it  being  winterkilled.  But  I  noticed  on  parts 
of  the  field  where  more  grain  had  been  left  on 
the  ground  through  the  use  of  the  reaping  ma¬ 
chine  instead  of  binder,  more  of  the  grain  grew 
up  after  plowing,  and  afforded  a  protection  to 
the  clover.  But  on  the  whole,  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  it  has  done  as  well  as  could 
be  expected,  and  I  think  I  shall  sow  again  as  a 
catch  crop  for  soil  improving.  8.  Y. 

Flourtown,  Pa. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Southern  Indiana.— Follow¬ 
ing  The  R.  N.-Y. ’s  advice  last  season  to  try  a 
small  piece  of  Crimson  clover,  I  secured  20  pounds 
of  seed  early,  intending  to  sow  it  the  first  week  in 
August;  but  at  that  time  it  was  so  dry  and  hot 
that  I  knew  no  seed  could  germinate  if  sown,  so  I 
waited  for  rain.  A  nice  shower  fell  late  in  the 


afternoon  August  23.  After  enough  rain  had 
fallen  to  wet  the  ground  sufficiently,  I  took  my 
clover  seed,  went  right  out  into  the  downpour  and 
sowed  it.  It  was  very  warm  at  that  time.  I  sowed 
it  in  the  corn  that  had  been  kept  perfectly  clean. 
In  36  hours,  25  per  cent  of  the  seed  had  germinated ; 
in  48  hours,  75  per  cent  of  the  plants  were  up  and 
could  be  seen  at  quite  a  distance.  It  made  a  good 
growth  during  the  fall— a  dry  fall,  too.  Through 
October,  I  pastured  it  with  pigs,  which  like  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  grass  or  clover.  Part  of  the 
field  slopes  to  the  northwest  abruptly.  At  the 
time  of  the  severe  cold  weather  in  February  (60 
degrees  below  zero  here),  the  clover  on  the  slope 
was  bare,  the  snow  having  blown  off;  not  a  single 
plant  so  far  as  I  can  see,  has  heaved  out  or 
winterkilled.  At  this  time  (April  21),  the  field  is 
a  solid  mat  of  green,  from  six  to  eight  inches 
high.  The  soil  to  the  depth  of  10  inches,  is  full  of 
small  rootlets  which  are  covered  with  an  incredi¬ 
ble  number  of  small  nodules  from  the  size  of  a  pin 
head  to  that  of  shot.  It  is  now  iff  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  for  plowing  for  corn,  with  a  fine  growth  of 
clover  to  turn  under.  The  old  fashioned  potato 
bugs  or  blister  beetles  are  very  fond  of  th  is  clover ; 
they  like  it  better  than  potato  tops,  and  are  liable 
to  do  serious  damage  to  young  plants. 

I  feel  confident  that  this  clover  will  be  a 
grand  success  in  this  latitude.  Since  writing  the 
above,  I  have  made  further  investigation,  and 
find  as  many  as  50  stems  growing  in  a  bunch 
from  one  seed.  m.  m.  r. 

Dickeyville,  Ind. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


That 

Tired  Feeling 

Is  Nature’s  warning  that  your  blood 
needs  attention  at  this  season.  It  has  lost 
its  richness  and  vitality  and  every  func¬ 
tion  of  the  body  suffers  in  consequence. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Will  give  pure,  rich  blood,  and  will  thus 
tone  and  strengthen  the  whole  system, 
and  completely  overcome  that  tired 
feeling.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s. 


Hnnd’c  Dillc  are  tasteless,  mild,  effect- 
11UUU  2)  rills  ive_  All  druggists. 


25c. 


“Bright  alike  outside 
"inside.”  Mailed  Free  on  applica- 

Ition.  With  each  copy  we  will  send 
(flat)  a  beautiful  painting  of  New 
Sweet  Peas  until  the  500,000  have  all 
been  called  for.  Send  a  postal  to-day. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  «fc  Co.,  Phlladau 


RELIABLE. 

Vegetable 

and 

Flower. 


SURE  TO  GROW. 

SEEDS 


TESTED. 

Famous  Central 
Park  I  .awn  Grass 
Seed. 


Choicest  Collections.  Latest  Novelties. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  with  Instructions  forculture  mailed  free. 

Herrmann’s  Seed  Store,  413  E.  34th  Sb,  NewYork.  N.  Y 

near  L.  L  Ferry. 


“The  Finest  Field  of  CABBACE 

oftensatdo’f  my  PREMIUM  FLAT  DUTCH. 

Have  grown  cabbage  seed  here  by  Lake  Michigan  for 
20  years  and  kiunv  good  seed  1  get  $10  per  lb.  for  my 
best  P.  F.  D.  Will  sell  a  limited  quantity  for  30c.  per 
oz.,$3  per  lb.  postpaid.  “Every  seed  will  grow  and 
every  plant  head.”  That's  what  pays.  Order  to-day. 
Large  packet,  10c.  E 1 ) \V  1 N  M.  HAVKN,  Seed 
Grower,  Drawer  5,  South  Haven,  Mich, 


ic.  FREE  SEEDS 


with  every  dollar  order,  and  #500  in 
CASH  PRIZES.  Carman  No.  1 
and  27  other  varieties  new  SEKI) 
POTATOES.  Also  Roses,  Plants,  Vines,  COLUM¬ 
BIAN  RASPBERRY,  etc.  Rock  Bottom 
Prices.  Free  Catalogue  to  any  address.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO., 

Mention  this  paper.  NEWARK  N.  Y. 


CELERY  PLANTS, 


Self  blanching— line  two- 
inch.  Sent  prepaid  for 
cash,  25  cents  per  100;  $1  per  500;  $1.75  per  1.000.  Also 
Tomato  Plants  at  double  above  prices.  THE  HOKTI 
CULTURAL  SUPPLY  CO..  Mt.  Lake  Park,  Md. 


PUMPKIN  AND  SQUASH  SEEDS 

Don’t  plant  your  worn  outseed  !  Get  FRESH  SEED 
of  NEW  and  IMPROVED  VARIETIES  and  DOUBLE 
the  yield.  Large  stock.  Reduced  prices  Write  at 
once  for  my  SPECIAL  WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST 
of  FA  KM  and  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  LEANING  CORN, 

$1  per  bushel.  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  No.  2  Potato. 
$3  per  barrel.  CANADA  WHITE  Field  Peas,  $1.75 
per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  cars. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


rrHK  EARLIEST  DENT  CORN  ripens  In  100  days; 
X  yield,  200  bushels  per  acre.  Our  JAPANESE 
BUCKWHEAT  was  awarded  Diploma  at  World’s 
Fair;  yield,  55  bushels  per  acre.  Catalogue  free. 

ED.  8.  HILL,  Peruville,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


DACDREDDV  PI  AWT0  fob  sale.— 100,000  of 

nAorDLnn  I  iLAIllo  the  latest  and  best 
varieties;  60  and  60  per  cent  ahead  at  the  New 
York  State  Station  trial.  Address  CHAS.  MILLS, 
Fairmount,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y 


$1.50 


per  barrel.  MUST  BE  SOLD.  NOW 
is  your  chance.  50  barrels  Early  Ohio 
and  Burpee  Ex.  Early  Potatoes.  Sound, 
cleau  seed.  WALTER  F.  TABER, 
Lakeview  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


100,000  Berry  Plants. 

Strawberry.  Raspberry,  Blackberry  and  Currants 
Strictly  first-class  stock.  Also  Agent  for  Morrill  & 
Morley’s  Eclipse  Spray  Pumps.  Send  for  Catalogues 
and  Price  List.  WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Lakeview  Fruit  Farm,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 


SEED  CORN,  CRIMSON  GLOVER 

ALL  kinds  of  FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS.  Write 
at  once  for  SPECIAL  WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST. 

FRANlt  H.  BATTLES,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


GREATEST  THINGS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Crimson  Clover,  Cow  Peas  and  Winter 
Oats.  Send  for  new  descriptive  catalogue 
before  purchasing  seed.  A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower 
and  Dealer,  Wyoming,  Kent  County,  Dei. 


ODIUCnil  PI  I1IIC  D  — The  largest  handler 

Ulllllloun  ULUvELrlor  American- 
grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


RAT HTOCC~ Prices  reduced:  Rural  New- 
|U  I  A  I  Ubw  Yorker  No.  2,  per  barrel  (165  lbs.), 
$2.85:  bushel.  $1.  Black  Minorca  EGGS,  $1  for  15, 
Northrup  strain.  M.  E.  SLAGHT,  Farmer,  N.  Y. 


W  |  |J  r  |  A  II  n  Sweet  Potato  Plants— From  extra 
V  I  ll  L  L  A  ll  U  selected  seed,  $1.75  M ;  5  M  or  over, 
$1.50  W  M.  Cash  with  order.  S.T.  Dowler, Vineland. N.J 


Berry  Plants^  Japan  Plums 

Honest  Descriptions,  I  No  Chromos, 

Honest  Goods.  No  Poor  or  Second- 

Honest  Prices.  \  hand  Stock. 

Free  Catalogue.  G.  S.  BUTLER,  Cromwell,  Conn 


CROSBEY  PEACH-FROST-PROOF. 

First-class  trees.  $10  per  100  :  50  same  rate:  $2  per 
dozen.  W.  D.  HINDS,  Townsend,  Mass. 


PRICKLEY  COMFREY  2S!tS»S 

per  100,  by  exp.  F.  E.  BLODGETT,  Suncook,  N.  U. 


Crimson  Clover 


The  best  pasture  crop  you  could  possibly  sow. 
Best  for  the  cattle— Best  for  the  soil.  But  you 
must  have  the  best  seed.  This  is  one  of  the  special¬ 
ties  for  which  we  are  famous.  Get  prices  at  once. 

ARTHUR  J. COLLINS, Moorestown, N.J. 


3  CRIMSON  RAMBLERS,  $1. 

years,  for  veraudas,  pillars,  walls,  etc.  300  blooms  on  a  single  7  shoot.  E- 
are  growing  in  pots,  and  can  be  successfully  phinted  any  time  in  June.  _ _ _ _  __ 

ELLWANOKK  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESXLR,  N.  Y 


For  #1  we  will  send  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  three  plants  of  the  Crimson 
Rambler  Rose,  the  best  and  most 
remarkable  Rose  novelty  of  recent 
shoot.  Everybody  should  have  It.  The  plants 


uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiimmiiiiimiimmmimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiimmiiiiimimmiimimiinj 

We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

I  PEACH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES  1 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue.  s 

I  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY.  I 


Our  New  1895  Catalogue, 

with  beautifully  colored  plate,  truthful  Illustrations  of  select 

FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

Complete  list  of  Ornamental  Stock ;  all  hardy  and  reliable, 
Mailed  fkek. 

T,  J.  DWYER  )  Nurseries,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y, 
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THE  CRIMSON  CLOVER  REPORTS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Partial  and  Complete  Failures. 

I  sowed  Crimson  clover  August  7  in  corn,  15 
pounds  per  acre.  Corn  cut  September  27  and  re¬ 
moved  on  account  of  the  drought.  Clover  made 
little  growth  ;  not  one  plant  alive  now,  on  the  two 
acres  sown.  w.  o. 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

Crimson  clover,  plot  50x150  feet,  sowed  first 
week  in  September.  A  good  stand  was  secured. 
Half  of  plot  mulched  with  stable  manure  at  the 
first  freeze.  An  entire  failure  ;  not  three  plants 
left  on  whole  piece  ;  will  not  do  for  northeast 
Missouri.  j.  s.  s. 

Hannibal,  Mo. 

Crimson  clover  was  sowed  August  4,  following 
early  potatoes,  on  well-drained  and  well-manured 
clay  soil.  It  has  survived  the  winter  all  right — as 
well  as  the  Medium — and  looks  fine  now.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  would  not  live  on  undrained  or 
wet  soil,  and  in  this  respect,  it  is  similar  to 
Medium.  c.  F.  o. 

Brookville,  Ind. 

August  26,  I  sowed  after  tobacco.  We  had  no 
rain  until  late  in  December  ;  very  little  came  up. 
Nearly  all  that  did,  survived  the  winter — the 
coldest  we  have  had  for  40  years.  I  made  no 
attempt  to  protect  it.  All  that  is  alive  looks  well ; 
growth  rather  slow  so  far.  We  have  had  no  rain 
this  spring,  and  but  little  warm  weather. 

Daviess  County,  Ky.  j.  n.  h. 

My  Crimson  clover  is  a  complete  failure.  I 
sowed  seed  on  two  acres  of  oat  stubble,  August 
20,  which  started  well,  but  was  all  winterkilled.  I 
also  sowed  seed  on  an  acre  of  corn  stubble, 
August  24,  and  on  one  acre  where  the  corn  was 
still  standing.  This,  too,  started  well,  but  was 
killed  by  the  cold  winter.  I  shall  try  again  this 
summer.  w.  o.  d. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y. 

I  sowed  September  10,  on  a  truck  garden,  and 
also  on  a  sweet  corn  stubble,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  rain  after  the  drought.  Some  scattering 
plants  are  alive.  It  grew  nicely  in  the  fall,  and 
looked  healthy  until  the  March  freezes.  The  land 
was  good,  and  I  think  the  seed  I  got  was  foreign. 
I  have  no  suggestions,  but  will  sow  some  again 
at  the  proper  time.  d.  b.  c. 

Mahoning  County,  O. 

I  sowed  Crimson  clover  seed  September  26,  in 
both  apple  and  peach  orchards.  We  had  been 
having  a  severe  drought,  and  there  was  hardly 
moisture  enough  to  bring  it  up.  It  made  very 
little  growth.  The  winter  was  favorable,  as  we 
had  plenty  of  snow.  While  I  cannot  say  that  it 
is  a  success  here,  I  have  a  fairly  good  stand  in 
places.  It  is  about  one  inch  high  now.  c.  b.  w. 

Douglas,  Mich. 

I  sowed  the  middle  of  August  on  two  acres,  at 
the  last  working  of  Soja  beans,  and  also  Septem¬ 
ber  8  on  four  acres  of  bean  stubble.  About  15 
per  cent  on  the  two-acre  lot  survived  the  winter; 
practically  all  on  the  four-acre  lot  is  dead.  Freez¬ 
ing  heaved  it  out;  small  plants  were  lifted  before 
winter  set  in;  clusters  of  plants  generally  re¬ 
mained  intact  until  the  last  10  days  of  March.  It 
must  have  a  deep  and  strong  root  growth.  One 
year’s  experience  shows  that  Crimson  clover  does 
not  winterkill  easily,  but  does  heave  out  readily. 

Kittanning,  Pa.  d.  a.  p. 

I  sowed  on  melon  ground,  after  the  crop  was 
removed.  The  first  crop  was  sown  September  7 
— one  peck  of  clover  seed  and  five  pecks  of  oats, 
on  three-quarters  of  an  acre  The  weather  was 
favorable;  the  clover  came  up  in  three  days  and 
made  good  growth.  The  second  lot  was  sown 
September  20— ground  dry,  poor  growth.  The 
first  lot  is  all  right  except  where  smothered  by  a 
heavy  growth  of  oats.  The  second  lot  is  all  gone. 
Thawing  and  freezing  in  March  lifted  it  out.  I 
would  sow  first  to  middle  of  August  to  insure 
good  growth  in  the  fall.  l.  w.  r. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

I  sowed  some  Crimson  clover  seed  in  July,  in 
rows  about  seven  feet  apart  across  a  flower  bed 
along  my  driveway.  The  bed  is  four  to  five  feet 
wide,  ridged  up  by  back  furrowing  with  a  plow. 
The  seed  came  up  and  grew  so  that  it  nearly  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground  with  its  branches,  but  did  not 
run  up  to  stalk.  The  wind  kept  the  snow  blown 
off  clean  all  winter,  and  the  clover  is  nearly  all 
frozen  dead.  I  also  scattered  some  seed  along  by 
the  side  of  this  bed,  where  the  ground  was  about 
one  foot  lower,  and  the  snow  lodged,  giving  it 
some  protection  ;  considerable  of  the  clover  is 
living,  and  looks  thrifty  now.  The  thermometer 
registered  14  degrees  below  zero.  t.  m.  r. 

Fairview,  Pa. 

In  accordance  with  the  advice  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
I  sent  to  Delaware  last  summer,  and  procured  30 
pounds  of  Crimson  clover  seed,  and  sowed  it  on 
1%.  acre  of  land,  which  had  previously  grown  a 
crop  of  potatoes.  Part  of  the  ground  had  corn 
growing  in  the  potatoes,  and  the  clover  seed 
was  sown  in  the  corn  about  the  middle  of 
August.  The  ground  was  so  dry  that  it  came  up 
very  unevenly,  and  did  not  make  much  growth 
before  winter  set  in,  except  in  a  hollow  atone  end 
of  the  field.  Being  afraid  that  it  might  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  winter,  I  sowed  wheat  with  the  clover, 
intending  to  make  hay  of  them  both,  and  then 
turn  under  the  stubble  and  set  cauliflower  and 
Brussels  sprouts.  Most  of  the  Crimson  clover  is 
dead,  and  what  is  alive  doesn’t  grow;  it  looks 
red.  In  the  hollow  where  the  wheat  grew  tall 
and  rank,  and  protected  the  clover,  it  looks  well. 
Crimson  clover  is  a  failure.  Experiment  No.  1. 


Cioriclusions  :  Where  the  thermometer  goes  to 
zero,  Crimson  clover  must  have  protection,  and  as 
we  have  no  snow  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island, 
something  must  take  its  place.  I  suggest  for  ex¬ 
periment  No.  2,  to  sow  Crimson  clover  not  later 
than  August  1,  with  oats  or  barley  in  rows  one 
foot  apart,  so  that  it  will  fall  down  and  mulch  the 
clover  through  the  winter.  Roll  the  ground.  I 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  my  wheat.  If  I  cut  it 
for  the  grain,  it  will  be  late  to  turn  it  over  for 
sprouts,  and  cauliflower.  Will  it  make  good  hay, 
or  would  I  better  turn  it  under  for  green  manure? 

Orient,  L.  I.  c.  L.  y. 

R.  N.-Y. — “  Cut  it  for  hay,”  is  our  advice.  We 
would  not  be  surprised  if  the  winter  oats  grown 
so  largely  in  Delaware,  proved  to  be  the  needed 
winter  companion  for  Crimson  clover. 

I  sowed  plot  No.  1  of  Crimson  clover  July  28,  on 
an  old  strawberry  bed  freshly  plowed.  The  seed 
was  covered  with  the  smoothing  harrow.  It  was 
a  fair  catch,  and  has  survived  the  winter,  coming 
out  from  under  the  snow  as  green  as  a  leek,  in 
spite  of  the  blizzard  with  the  mercury  16  degrees 
below  zero.  March  was  a  trying  month,  bare 
ground  and  the  thermometer  at  zero  several 
times;  clover  was  somewhat  singed,  but  has  come 
out  all  right.  Plot  No.  2  was  sowed  September 
16,  after  early  potatoes;  a  good  catch  and  a  fair 
growth,  but  few  plants  are  alive  at  this  date,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  ground  did  not  heave;  heaving 
kills  it,  it  not  being  large  enough  to  hold  its  own. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  A.  G.  R. 

I  sowed  four  acres  of  orchard  Septemper  5. 
Just  at  present  it  is  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from 
just  coming  up,  to  plants  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
through  just  below  the  crown  and  seven  inches 
long.  In  the  low  places,  where  the  snow  covered 
the  ground,  it  seemed  to  do  the  best.  In  patches, 
it  has  not  come  up  as  yet,  but  I  think  it  will  im¬ 
prove  largely.  From  ray  experience  so  far,  I  am 
not  discouraged.  I  shall  sow  next  fall,  but  will 
use  potash  and  bone  dust.  Those  plants  which 
had  a  good  start  in  the  fall,  did  well;  the  larger 
the  plant,  the  less  the  winter  seemed  to  hurt  it,  is 
the  result  of  my  observations.  Like  all  legumes, 
I  think  it  must  have  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
In  the  future,  I  shall  act  on  this  conviction,  for 
the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  will  be  in  the 
farm’s  bank  and  not  lost,  should  the  clover  faii 
to  grow.  I  am  also  convinced  from  observation, 
that  the  seed  requires  sowing  deeper  than  Red 
clover.  H.  m.  m. 

Van  Buren  County,  Mich. 

A  Failure  in  Wisconsin.— August  24,  three  acres 
were  sown,  most  of  it  among  standing  corn,  and 
some  in  a  melon  patch  adjoining.  A  light  culti¬ 
vator  made  of  half-inch  harrow  teeth,  was  used 
to  stir  the  soil  in  order  to  cover  the  seed.  In  the 
melon  rows,  as  well  as  the  corn  rows,  the  seed 
was  left  uncovered;  about  two  weeks  after  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed,  we  had  sufficient  rain  to  start  the 
growth ;  a  week  later  the  corn  stalks  were  cut, 
and  the  melon  vines  were  left  on  the  ground 
where  they  grew,  for  a  slight  mulch.  The  seed 
sown  in  the  rows  started  growth  somewhat  later, 
but  it  all  seemed  to  grow  later  on.  In  order  to 
save  at  least  some  of  the  plants  over  winter,  straw 
and  coarse  hay  or  flags  were  used  on  about  one 
acre,  as  a  mulch ;  this  was  put  on  the  ground 
about  November  21,  at  which  time  the  ground 
was  pretty  well  covered  with  as  fine  clover  plants 
as  we  ever  raised ;  it  promised  well  at  that  time. 
Nearly  every  day,  the  field  was  visited,  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  roots  were  examined  and  the  nodules 
sized  up.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  then,  were 
that  should  it  get  winterkilled,  it  would  even  pay 
to  sow  it  when  it  could  be  done.  As  soon  as  the 
snow  went  off,  the  field  was  again  gone  over  and 
plants  examined  daily,  for  a  number  of  days  in 
succession.  To-day,  we  reluctantly  say,  good  bye, 
Crimson  clover;  every  plant  is  dead  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  see.  This  failure  is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  the  very  dry  condition  of  the  soil,  and 
the  severe  frosts  without  snow  to  cover  the 
ground  for  a  long  period.  We  know  of  no  way 
to  get  it  through  the  winter.  The  portion  of  the 
field  mulched,  didn’t  apparently  assist  the  young 
plants  to  withstand  the  cold  weather.  In  the  face 
of  this  complete  failure,  we  shall  again  sow 
Crimson  clover.  j.  v.  l. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 
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UNION. 


You  M; 


not  want  to  paint  your  house  white,  biut 
that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  use 
Pure  White  Lead,  which  makes  the  best 
paint,  and  can  be  easily  tinted  to  the  color 
desired  by  using  the  National  Lead  Co.’s 
tinting  colors,  prepared  expressly  for  this 
purpose.  To  be  sure  that  you  get  Pure 
White  Lead,  examine  the  brands.  Those 
in  the  margin  are  genuine. 

For  color-card  and  pamphlet — sent  free 
— address 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS  Established  >852. 

NEW  YORK  HTATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  In  Agricultural  Drain  Tile,  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe.  Red  Pressed  Brick.  Mortar  Colors,  Eire 
Brick,  Oven  'Pile.  Flue  Lining,  ChimueyTops.  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Port  land  Cement,  Lime, Plaster, &c 


DRAIN  TILE  -r 

CORN  PLANTER.  SOw“^.,.  - 

ALL  METAL.  INDESTRUCTIBLE. 

Automatic,  Iron  cut-off.  No  disk,  slide,  brush  or 
rubber.  Seed  forced  Into  compact  soil,  not  dropped 

into  a  hole  which  may  not  close.  Advantage  of  thus  _  _  _  _  _  — 

tlrmlng  the  soil  fully  appreciated  by  all.  W  W  «  W  W  W  W  M  ^S,  &  W  W 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr.,  - "  — - - 

| Do  It  Quick.  J 

Sun  burned  hay  does  not  bring  M 

billings  Corn  Planter  and  Fertilizer.  -  i°p  i,rice: nor  jw as  z°od  for  y°ur  - 

perfect  WORK,  also  for  own  feeding.  I  he  W 

whether  stony, 

sward  or  mellow  land  ans,  Peas  f|f  ^KEYSTONE  CHIEF**  ™ 

I# Side  Delivery  Sake® 

/ J?  BOSTON  AND  |w  and  ■ 

new  york.  W  ^KFY^TONF'9  W! 

IT^"Send  for  Circulars  and  Catalogue. /__l  IVClOlUns. 

_  JKAY  LOADER* 

Keystone  Cora  Plater  •  ^  „«  „S,  f 

f  Corn  Dropper  and  most  phlct,  Quick  Haying. 

'' FilcreCLstrTbeum?dinethe  #  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO.,  & 
XS&SKU world-  #  sterling,  Ill.  « 

^  feA  co-  iif i  $  1 1 1 wwwm 


VAPanjuhr  Keystone  Cora  Plater 

\  ftapwB— -  Warranted  the  best 

/  Y.  vfiSBL  Corn  Dropper  and  most 

.  perfect  Force-feed  Fertl- 
'  lizer  Distributor  m  tho 
|  world.  Send  for  Catalogs#. 

•  I^a.  B‘  FARQUHAR  co. 

8end  for  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER. 


the  only  Planter  that  will  distribute  all  fertilizers, 
wet  as  well  as  dry,  with  a  certainty,  in  different 
amounts,  each  side  of  the  seed.  Send  for  circulars. 
ECLIPSE  CORN  PLANTER  CO., 
Enfield,  Grafton,  Co.,  New  Hampshire. 


Prophets  Predict 

heavy  rains  this  year  in  Hay-time. 
Save  hay,  time  and  money,  by  buy¬ 
ing  our  Hay  Carriers.  Forks.  &c.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  to  introducers.  Do  not  miss 
them  and  catalogue.  Address 
OUOKN  BROS.,  Box  H,  Murlon,  O. 


Keep  the  Baby  Fat. 

“  Cave  Spring,  Ga.,  May  21, 1894. 

“  My  baby  was  a  living  skeleton.  The  doctors  said  he  was  dying  of  Maras¬ 
mus,  Indigestion,  etc.  The  various  foods  I  tried  seemed  to  keep  him  alive,  but 
did  not  strengthen  or  fatten  him.  At  thirteen  months  old  he  weighed  exactly 
what  he  did  at  birth — seven  pounds.  I  began  using  “Scott’s  Emulsion,”  some¬ 
times  putting  a  few  drops  in  his  bottle,  then  again  feeding  it  with  a  spoon;  then 
again  by  the  absorption  method  of  rubbing  it  into  his  body.  The  effect  was  mar¬ 
velous.  Baby  began  to  stouten  and  fatten,  and  became  a  beautiful  dimpled  boy, 
a  wonder  to  all.  Scott’s  Emulsion  supplied  the  one  thing  needful. 

“Mrs.  Kennon  Williams.” 


B  'Bicycle*  Potato  Cultivator. 

Rasy.  Fast  Fine.  No  more  of  horse 
matching,  cart  steering,  and  tram 
pling  down  crops.  No  more  hold- 
Ingplows  with  arms  and  legs  all 
lay.  Half  the  labor.  Any  boy  can 
‘hoe’  potatoes,  com,  cotton,  truck, 
fast  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
says  ‘  Perfect.'  Dr.  Colyer’s  report 
is  “ Nearext  Ideal  Cultivation:  * 

Order  Early.  R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y 

New  Potato  Cutters,  Harrows,  Diggers,  Fertilizer 
Drills,  etc. 


TRUCK  FARMS. 

Long  Island  Truck  Farms,  five  and  ten  acres  each, 
from  $150  to  $3,000.  Adapted  to  Wheat,  Corn,  Oats, 
Potatoes,  Fruit,  Poultry  and  Truck.  The  best  climate 
in  the  United  States.  Within  65  miles  of  a  population 
of  3,500,000  people.  The  best  future  and  present  In¬ 
vestment  in  the  United  States.  Send  stamp  for  free 
circular.  G.  S.  HAGERMAN,  Rocky  Point,  Suffolk 
County,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF  MR.  CARMANS 


Scott’s  Emulsion  New  Potato  Culture 


is  especially  useful  for  sickly,  delicate  children  when  their  other  food 
fails  to  nourish  them.  It  supplies  in  a  concentrated,  easily  digestible 
form,  just  the  nourishment  they  need  to  build  them  up  and  give  them 
health  and  strength.  It  is  Cod-liver  Oil  made  palatable  and  easy  to 
assimilate,  combined  with  the  Hypophosphites,  both  of  which  are 
most  remarkable  nutrients. 

Don’ t  be  persuaded  to  accept  a  substitute  / 

Scott  &  Bowne,  New  York.  All  Druggists.  50c.  and  51. 


IS  NOW  READY. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  Mr.  Carman’s  15  yean 
experiments  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  where  he  grew  u 
the  rate  of  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre.  It  tells  :  Hoi 
to  Increase  the  Crop  without  Corresponding  Cost  o 
Production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  How  to  Pu 
the  Soil  in  Right  Condition.  Depth  of  Planting 
How  Much  Seed  to  Plant.  Methods  of  Culture. 

Cloth,  75  cents.  Paper,  40  cents. 

Get  it  now  before  planting.  Address 

The  Rusal  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10l/t  francs. 


ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  26  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
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Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 

able  40  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  MAY  11,  1895. 


The  district  schoolliouse  ought  to  be  headquarters 
for  the  entire  district.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if 
every  house  in  the  district  could  be  connected  by 
telephone  with  the  schoolhouse.  That  could  be  made 
the  “central  station”  so  that  farmers  could  reach  each 
other  in  short  notice.  Mail  for  the  district  might  be 
left  at  the  schoolhouse  as  a  first  step  toward  “free 
rural  delivery.”  We  hope  to  live  to  see  the  time 
when  every  house  in  the  land  may  be  reached  by 
telephone.  Society  will  be  better  for  it. 

O 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  fine  butter¬ 
making,  is  the  probable  source  of  the  flavor  and 
aroma.  Is  this  a  product  of  the  food,  or  is  it  px-oduced 
in  the  “  ripening”  of  the  cream?  Much  has  been 
said  on  both  sides  of  the  matter.  At  first  thought, 
one  would  say  that  the  food  controls  the  flavor  almost 
entirely.  We  shall,  in  a  few  weeks,  present  the  views 
of  a  number  of  dairy  authorities  on  this  important 
subject,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  this  symposium  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  dairy  discussions  we 
have  ever  had. 

O 

Many  a  gray-haired  man  has  accumulated  property 
by  raising  grass  and  grain,  and  feeding  them  to  ordi- 
nai’y  cattle.  Such  a  man  may  be  pardoned  for  think¬ 
ing  that,  because  he  has  done  this  all  his  life,  he 
ought  to  know  all  there  is  about  the  business.  His  son 
may  have  been  about  the  world  enough  to  know  that 
times  have  changed  so  that  far-away  sections  of  the 
country  can  now  do  cheaper  what  his  father  used  to 
do  on  the  old  farm.  You  can’t  blame  the  boy  for  not 
wanting  to  farm  in  the  old  way,  when  he  knows  that 
it  means  certain  defeat.  You  can’t  blame  the  father 
for  taking  the  position  he  does.  Whom  are  you  to 
blame,  then  ? 

O 

I)r.  Reynolds,  of  Minnesota,  makes  two  points 
about  tuberculosis  that  are  worth  thinking  about. 
First  he  says  that  tuberculin  is  not  an  infallible  guide 
to  the  disease.  The  evidence  in  this  test  is  a  rise  in 
temperature.  There  are  many  things  that  will  cause 
such  a  rise,  and  a  lai-ge  drink  of  cold  water  may  sud¬ 
denly  lower  the  temperature,  just  when  the  rise  would 
have  been  expected.  A  careless  or  hasty  operator 
would  easily  make  wrong  conclusions.  Another  thing 
is  that,  while  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  can  stand 
freezing  and  nearly  boiling,  sunshine  will  kill  them. 
Sunshine  and  pure  air  make  the  best  consumption 
cure  in  man  or  beast. 

O 

We  shall  be  careful  to  give  all  the  -unfavorable  re¬ 
ports  of  Crimson  clover.  Thus  far,  the  good  reports 
outnumber  the  bad  ones,  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
the  majority  will  be  greater  yet  two  weeks  hence, 
when  some  of  the  plots  that  now  look  weak  have  a 
chance  to  grow.  Almost  all  who  report,  say  that  they 
will  try  the  seed  again,  as  they  feel  that  this  excep¬ 
tionally  hard  and  ti-ying  winter  has  not  given  the 
clover  a  fair  showing.  We  conclude  that  the  Crimson 
endures  the  cold  of  winter  about  as  well  as  the  Red. 
The  freezing  and  heaving  of  bare  ground  in  March 
seems  to  have  killed  many  of  the  trial  patches.  The 
surest  way  to  prevent  this  trouble  seems  to  be  to 
secure  as  heavy  a  growth  as  possible  in  the  fall.  To 
do  this,  early  sowing  is  desirable,  and  the  use  of 
potash  and  some  form  of  phosphoric  acid  is  needed. 
The  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  mulching  the  clover 
with  manure,  are  varied.  We  think  that  many  fields 
could  have  been  saved  if,  after  the  snowr  melted,  the 
manure  could  have  been  spread  over  the  clover,  thus 
giving  it  something  of  a  protection  from  the  freezing 


and  heaving  of  March.  In  most  cases,  this  would 
have  put  the  manure  where  it  was  needed  anyway. 
While  Crimson  clover  was  killed  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
last  winter,  it  succeeded  the  two  previous  winters, 
and  gave  excellent  results.  An  experiment  with 
winter  oats  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  is  likely  to  lead  to 
interesting  results.  We  expect,  this  year,  to  tell 
about  the  growing  of  winter  oats  and  Crimson  clover 
together  in  Delaware. 

O 

Directions  for  growing  sage  are  given  on  page  327, 
and  some  figures  as  to  yields  and  prices  are  given 
which  are  liable  to  be  misleading.  No  one  should 
engage  in  growing  any  such  crop  with  which  he  is 
unfamiliar,  unless  he  first  finds  where  he  can  sell  the 
product.  Such  staple  crops  as  corn,  wheat  and  pota¬ 
toes  are  always  salable  at  some  price  ;  but  it  is  differ¬ 
ent  with  these  special  crops.  They  are  used  only  for 
special  purposes,  and  none  but  a  few  special  dealers 
buy  them.  They  must  be  put  up  in  a  special  manner, 
and  special  knowledge  is  required  in  every  detail. 
Farmers  should  try  these  new  ventures  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  way,  but  they  must  use  caution  and  common 
sense,  and  not  expect  to  equal  as  beginners,  those 
who  have  been  through  the  mill,  and  have  gained 
years  of  experience. 

O 

Few  Eastern  farmers  appreciate  the  great  demands 
for  iiTigation  in  western  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  All 
over  that  dry  and  parched  country,  irrigating  ponds 
are  being  made  and  wells  sunk  for  pumping  them  full. 
Steam  pumps  are  often  used,  but  windmill  power  is 
mostly  resorted  to.  A  rude  form  of  mill  sometimes 
called  a  “  go-devil,”  is  often  seen.  This  is  built  in  the 
form  of  an  old-fashioned  water-wheel,  or  the  paddle- 
wheel  of  a  steamer,  running  clear  of  the  ground  on  a 
shaft.  Around  the  lower  part  of  it  is  built  a  tight 
fence,  so  that  the  wind  acts  only  on  the  upper  vanes. 
A  crank  at  one  end  of  the  shaft  connects  with  a  pump 
and  so,  as  the  wheel  revolves,  the  pump  is  worked. 
With  this  simple  paddle-wheel,  vast  quantities  of 
water  are  lifted  in  Kansas.  It  requires  no  governor, 
and  seldom  gets  out  of  order.  We  hear  of  one  such 
mill  with  a  wheel  21  feet  in  diameter,  27  feet  long, 
and  with  eight  fans.  Think  of  the  coal  required  to 
give  the  power  of  this  simple  contrivance  ! 

Q 

Wiiat  the  Bartlett  is  among  pears,  and  the  Concord 
among  grapes,  the  Baldwin  is  among  apples — espe¬ 
cially  in  the  North.  In  the  South  and  Southwest,  it 
does  not  succeed  so  well.  It  is  now  proposed  to  have 
a  monument  erected  to  its  memory,  at  or  near  the 
place  where  it  was  first  discovered,  only  a  few  miles 
out  of  Boston.  The  inscription  on  the  shaft  will 
recite  that  near  its  site  “in  1793,  Samuel  Thompson, 
Esq.  *  *  *  discovered  the  first  Pecker  apple,  later 
named  the  Baldwin.”  Many  trees  were  grafted  with 
scions  from  this  tree,  and  it  became  well  known 
locally.  Through  the  influence  of  Col.  Loami  Bald¬ 
win,  a  celebrated  engineer,  it  gained  a  wide  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  was  afterward  known  by  his  name.  It  is  a 
better  monument  to  his  memory  than  many  a  shaft  of 
granite,  or  statue  of  bronze  to  more  widely-known, 
but,  perhaps,  less  deserving  men.  By  the  way,  will 
you  help  erect  a  monument  to  the  originator  of  the 
Concord  grape,  or  would  you  prefer  to  join  in  that 
testimonial  to  make  his  declining  years  brighter  and 
more  comfortable  ? 

O 

Ever  since  the  enforced  dissolution  of  the  old  Milk 
Exchange,  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  formation 
of  another  organization  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  milk  trade,  and  to  establish  prices.  Several  meet¬ 
ings  of  interested  parties  have  been  held,  and  numer¬ 
ous  propositions  have  been  submitted.  Finally  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  devise  plans,  and  its  report 
was  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  wholesale  dealers, 
creamerymen  and  milk  producers  held  eai*ly  in  the 
week.  The  plan  adopted  provides  for  the  formation 
of  an  association  with  a  paid-in  capital  of  §25,000, 
divided  into  shares  of  §20  each,  with  annual  dues  of  §2, 
the  holder  of  five  shares  to  be  eligible  to  a  director- 
ship.  The  farmers  are  to  be  allowed  to  subscribe  for 
half  the  stock,  and  the  subscription  books  are  to  re¬ 
main  open  for  that  purpose  until  May  10.  This  plan 
gives  farmers  the  chance  to  hold  an  equal  share  of  the 
stock  if  they  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
Subscribers  must  pay  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
their  stock  at  the  time  of  subscribing.  The  §25,000  is 
to  be  invested  in  real  estate,  bonds  or  mortgages,  or 
placed  in  a  trust  company,  and  the  eai’nings  above  ex¬ 
penses  to  be  added  to  it.  This  last  provision  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  several  producers.  The  out¬ 
come  will  be  watched  with  interest.  Some  outside 
dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that  by  some  means  the 
dealers  will,  in  the  end,  secure  a  majority  of  the  stock, 
and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms.  The  need 
of  some  oi’ganization  to  fix  prices,  and  regulate  the 
trade,  is  conceded.  As  for  the  cry  of  ‘  ‘  trust  that  has 


been  raised,  a  trust  is  out  of  the  question  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case.  The  supply  of  milk  is  too 
large.  Large  dealers  would  be  glad  to  have  higher 
prices,  for  this  would  shut  off  many  small  dealers  who 
buy  surplus  milk  at  a  low  price  in  summer  and  under¬ 
sell  the  regular  dealers  who  do  business  the  year 
around.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  new 
organization  will  ultimately  become  practically  the 
old  exchange.  Meanwhile  the  tendency  of  the  milk 
trade  of  this  city  is  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  large 
concerns. 

O 

The  Indiana  Farmer  gives  this  choice  illustration  of 
the  way  business  is  done  in  Indianapolis  : 

A  few  days  ago,  we  heard  of  a  firm  in  the  western  part  of  this 
city  that  had  fitted  out  an  old  woman  with  a  second-hand  spring 
wagon  and  a  slow-going  horse,  and  which  sends  her  out  every  day 
with  a  lot  of  jugs,  fitted  with  corn  cobs  for  stoppers,  and  filled 
with  a  compound  of  glucose  and  melted  brown  sugar,  seasoned 
with  extract  of  hickory  bark,  and  labeled  “  genuine  maple  syrup.’’ 
The  old  woman  represents  herself  as  coming  from  the  country, 
and  bringing  syrup  from  her  own  camp;  and  in  proof  of  the  fact, 
there  are  the  cob  stoppers.  Quite  likely,  too,  she  has  a  jug  of 
genuine  maple  syrup  to  pour  a  sample  from.  After  she  has  made 
a  sale  and  gone  away,  she  is  seen  no  more  in  that  locality.  She 
finds  new  victims  on  other  streets.  After  the  fraud  is  discovered 
“them  lying  farmers”  catch  a  blessing  of  course. 

That’s  nice  business  for  a  woman  to  be  up  to.  Dr. 
Hoskins  of  Vermont  tells  us  that  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  pure,  well-made  maple  sugar,  and 
adulterated  stuff,  as  there  is  between  hard  cider  from 
wormy  apples  and  the  finest  wine.  The  Vermont 
Sugar  Maker’s  Association  is  formed  of  men  who 
realize  that  something  must  be  done  to  show  the 
public  where  pure  goods  may  still  be  found.  By  a 
system  of  registering  and  labels,  a  guai-antee  of  purity 
is  secured,  and  the  consumer  is  protected.  The  con¬ 
sumers  in  town  and  city  who  desire  a  pure  article, 
should  meet  such  an  association  half  way,  and  buy 
direct  from  the  makers. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

Here  are  two  farmers,  call  them  A  and  B, 

You  know  their  counterparts,  I’ll  guarantee. 

The  midnight  oil  burns  through  full  many  wicks 
While  they  sit  by  and  argue  politics. 

Through  hours  and  hours  of  argument  they  wade 
To  prove  the  wrongs  or  beauties  of  “free  trade.” 

And  ne’er  agreeing,  still  they  argue  on, 

Each  claiming  that  his  arguments  have  won. 

And  while  they  argue,  at  their  very  heels, 

The  shadow  of  the  rum  shop  closer  steals. 

“  Protection  ”  A  and  poor  old  “  Free  Trade  ”  B, 

As  blind  as  bats  talk  on  and  cannot  see 
That  all  their  talking  does  not  earn  a  groat, 

While  liquor’s  hand  is  on  the  nation’s  throat ! 

Rouse  up,  ye  farmers  !  Stop  your  idle  play; 

Agree  for  once  and  tear  that  hand  away, 

Or  there  will  be  an  end  of  moral  breath, 

And  Liberty  will  stagger  to  her  death. 

Slough  off  the  despondency. 

Keep  your  rubbish  out  of  the  road. 

Be  consistently  persistent  in  the  right. 

A  false  friend  is  an  adulterated  adult. 

The  creamery  shark  is  a  fraud  abhorred. 

What  tool  do  you  use  to  prune  the  children’s  habits  ? 

The  bilious  man’s  constitution  is  subject  to  bile  laws. 

Give  the  boy  a  tract — of  land  to  cultivate  for  his  own. 

Better  to  cultivate  than  to  harrow  your  wife’s  feelings. 

What  you  should  have  started  by  this  time,  is  a  good  all  season 
move. 

The  worst  thing  about  a  “  crank  ”  i&  that  he  generally  connects 
with  a  wind  pump. 

Too  much  food  for  the  cat  creates  “  that  tired  feline  ”  which 
causes  joy  among  the  rats. 

Talk  about  “artificial”  manures— what’s  the  straw  in  stable 
manure  but  artificial  stuff  ? 

We  think  you  have  “cussed”  that  luck  of  yours  long  enough. 
It  might  pay  you  to  dis  cuss  it  ! 

Who  fills  up  his  stomach  with  whisky  and  beer,  writes  on  wallet 
and  head,  There  is  room  to  let  here  ! 

Can’t  you  reduce  the  percentage  of  “if”  in  your  plans  this 
year  ?  An  “  iffy  ”  plan  is  too  much  of  a  gamble. 

Many  a  teacher  knows  that  he  must  turn  political  wire-puller  in 
order  to  retain  his  place.  That’s  a  disgraceful  truth. 

The  latest  scheme  is  a  saddle  sprayer  made  to  fit  a  horse’s  back 
so  that  a  boy  can  ride  and  spray  several  rows  at  once. 

Young  man— why  are  you  always  behind  ?  We  will  make  that 
a  barbed  Why  are,  because  we  shall  keep  at  you  till  we  find  out. 

In  France,  small  electric  lamps  furnish  light  for  siugle  car¬ 
riages,  and  are  distributed  over  the  harness.  The  electricity  is  car¬ 
ried  in  small  accumulators. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  some  of  our  contemporaries  following 
us  in  “Primer  Science”  articles.  Our  conviction  is  that  this 
ABC  work  is  what  sensible  farmers  want. 

Fall  in  !  Get  a  going  !  Front  up  to  the  work  !  Strip  your 
coat  !  Put  the  oats  in  old  Gray  !  And  give  to  the  gossiping 
neighbor  a  hint  that  he’d  much  better  shorten  his  stay. 

The  politician  tries  to  harness  three  forces,  filling  his  pockets, 
satisfying  his  constituents,  and  keeping  in  with  the  party  bosses. 
No  wonder  he  uses  a  steal  evener  to  harness  them  to  the  load. 

It  is  said  that  the  supervisors  of  Kane  County,  Ill.,  will  give  no 
county  aid  to  poor  families  until  an  affidavit  is  signed  that  no  live 
dogs  are  kept.  Why  should  the  public  feed  curs  ?  Too  much  of 
it  is  done  now. 

It  is  well  said  that  the  poorest  farmers  in  California  to-day  are 
the  big  land  owners  who  grow  wheat.  They  make  no  profit,  be¬ 
cause  all  the  money  received  for  the  wheat  is  paid  out  to  hired 
help,  for  labor.  The  smaller  farmer  pays  this  money  to  his  own 
family,  and  to  that  extent  is  better  off. 
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BUSINESS  BITS. 

A.  W.  Gray’s  Sons,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt.,  will  send  free  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  their  horse-powers,  thrashing  machines 
and  wood-cutting  machinery.  Their  goods  are  first-class. 

John  Bauscher  Jr.,  Freeport,  Ill.,  wishes  customers— like  every 
other  business  man.  For  10  cents  he  will  send  you  his  catalogue 
and  poultry  guide,  you  know  that  poultry  can’t  guide  them¬ 
selves  ! 

No  other  farm  poultry  are  so  profitable  as  ducks.  No  other 
ducks  equal  the  Pekins  for  profit.  No  Pekins  excel  those  of  the 
Atlantic  Farm  at  Speonk,  I*.  I. ;  1,100  of  them  are  laying  fertile 
eggs  for  you  if  you  wish  them.  See  the  advertisement. 

“  Practical  Hints  to  Builders  ”  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  sent 
by  the  National  Sheet  Metal  Roofing  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  This 
book  will  tell  you  all  about  metal  shingles,  roofs  and  gutters. 
Don’t  try  to  build  a  house  till  you  know  about  this  important 
matter. 

The  discussion  of  wide  tires  for  country  roads  has  created  a 
demand  for  wide  tires  not  only  for  road,  but  also  for  farm  use,  and 
different  manufacturers  have  set  about  supplying  the  demand. 
The  Havana  Metal  Wheel  Co.,  Havana,  Ill.,  supplies  a  wide-tire 
wheel  ready  to  put  on  the  wagon. 

Every  stable  and  every  house  for  that  matter,  ought  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  bottle  of  good  liniment.  If  on  hand  when  needed,  it 
will  often  save  a  horse  from  permanent  blemishes.  There  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  better  liniment  than  Tuttle’s  elixir  to  have  in  the  stable. 
To  show  its  value,  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
sends  a  small  sample  free  to  any  one  who  sends  three  two-cent 
stamps  for  postage  on  it.  If  you  have  no  other  send  for  a  sample. 

The  potato  bugs  are  sure  to  be  on  hand  before  your  crop  can  be 
dug.  They  will  be  hungry,  and  if  you  don’t  get  ready  for  them, 
there  will  be  fat  bugs  and  lean  potatoes.  Kill  the  bugs.  How  ? 
Feed  them  Paris-green.  You  can’t  hold  it  in  your  hand  and  call 
the  bugs  to  come  and  eat  it.  You  must  put  it  right  before  them 
where  they  can’t  help  tasting  it.  The  Aspinwall  Mfg.  Co.,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  make  the  machine  to  put  it  there.  You  know  them.  They 
make  that  famous  potato  planter.  Now  they  have  a  machine  for 
killing  the  bugs.  _ 

THE  TRIBUTE  TO  LIQUOR. 

Our  artist  has  given  us  a  picture  on  the  first  page 
that  needs  but  little  comment.  With  a  few  strokes  of 
his  pen,  he  has  showD  us  the  temperance  situation  as 
it  stands  in  many  of  our  country  neighborhoods  to¬ 
day.  Here  are  two  intelligent  looking  men  almost 
ready  to  come  to  blows  over  a  ham  (the  tariff),  while 
right  behind  them  two  bulldogs  are  making  away 
with  the  rest  of  the  hog.  If  that  isn’t  the  situation 
in  many  country  districts  to-day,  we  want  to  have  the 
true  one  described  right  off.  We  find  many  farmers 
who  seem  to  be  tariff  crazy.  They  talk  tariff  day 
after  day,  well  knowing  that  there  is  no  possible  way 
of  changing  our  present  tariff  laws  for  at  least  two 
years,  while  right  under  their  noses  great  political 
issues  are  being  worked  out  that  injure  them  far  more 
than  any  tariff  ever  can.  The  liquor  question  and  the 
financial  question,  are  of  far  more  importance  to  the 
average  farmer  than  the  question  of  customs  duties. 
We  purpose  to  give  you  some  figures  this  week  about 
the  liquor  business  that  ought  to  wipe  the  tariff  off 


your  tongue  for  a  good  while.  What  does  the  tariff 
amount  to  in  dollars  and  cents  ?  Here  is  a  list  of  the 
yearly  amounts  received  by  the  Government  in  duties 
on  imported  goods  : 

Duty  per  Duty  per 

Full  Am’t.  Capita.  Full  Am’t.  Capita. 

1889  . $223,832,741.69  $3.60  1892 . $177,452,964.15  $2.66 

1890  .  229,668,584.57  3.62  1893 .  199,143,678.00  2.97 

1891  .  219,522,205.23  3.39  1894 .  129,558,892.00  1.90 

In  1894,  therefore,  this  big  tariff  yielded  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  revenue  $  129,558,892,  or  $1.90  for  each  man, 
woman  and  child. 

Now  let’s  see  what  the  liquor  question  amounts 
to  !  In  this  same  year,  1894,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  consumed  the  following  quantities  of  liquor  : 

Gallons. 

Malt  liquor . 1,036,319,222 

Wine .  21,293,124 

Distilled  liquor .  90,541,209 

Total . 1,148,153,555 

That  is  an  average  of  16.82  gallons  for  each  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  country. 

Many  different  estimates  are  given  as  to  the  value 
of  this  immense  flood  of  liquor  as  sold  at  retail. 
From  the  fairest  basis  we  can  obtain,  we  conclude 
that  the  liquor  trade  in  1894  represented  the  transfer 
of  cash  to  the  amount  of 

$1,200,000,000  ^jj 


The  tariff  simply  isn’t  within  gunshot  of  it.  Here 
are  a  few  figures  from  the  last  United  States  statistical 
abstract  for  comparison  : 

ONE  year’s  record. 


Value  of  liquors  consumed . 

Total  farm  mortgages . 

Total  cost  of  education  and  schools . 

Pension  and  charities . 

Postal  service . 

Total  taxes . 

Telegraphic  receipts . 

Net  railroad  earnings . 

Total  coal  product . 

Agricultural  implement  manufacturing. . . . 

Boots  and  shoes . 

Bread  and  bakery  products . 

Carpentering . 

Carriages  and  wagons . 

All  clothing . 

Cotton  goods . 

Flour  and  grist  mill  products . 

Foundry  and  machine  shops . 

Furniture . 

Iron  and  steel . 

Leather . . . 

Lumber  and  mill  products . 

Printing  and  publishing . 

Slaughtering  and  packing . 

Sugar  and  molasses . 


$1,200,000,000 

1,085,995,960 

162,794,148 

146,895,671 

66,259,547 

471,365,140 

21,582,655 

358,648,918 

186,624,376 

81,272,651 

220,649,358 

128,421,535 

281,105,162 

114,551,907 

377,238,750 

267,981,724 

513,971,474 

412,701,872 

94,876,722 

430,954,348 

138,282,001 

403,667,575 

274,083,914 

561,611,668 

123,118,259 


Woolen  goods 


212,772,629 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  liquor  trade  dwarfs  many 
of  our  great  industries  in  importance.  What  good 
does  it  do  ?  The  only  good  points  claimed  for  it  that 
we  have  ever  heard  of,  are  that  it  produces  labor  for 
many  workmen,  pays  heavy  license  fees  and  also  fur¬ 
nishes  a  great  market  for  grain  and  thus  helps  the 
farmer  by  keeping  up  prices.  Let’s  see  what  the 
figures  say  about  that ! 


STATISTICS  OP  LKJUOR  BUSINESS. 


Number  of  hands  engaged .  41,425 

Wages  paid . $31,678,166 

Wheat  utilized,  bushels .  97, (XX) 

Rye  utilized,  bushels .  5,521,202 

Corn  utilized,  bushels .  19,770,559 

Total  liquor  licenses . $24,786,496 


We  have  no  record  of  the  number  of  barkeepers  and 
sellers  engaged  in  the  Wade.  The  above  figures  rep¬ 
resent  the  manufacture  of  liquors.  The  total  public 
expenses  of  this  country,  State  and  national,  in  1890, 
were  $915,954,055  ! 

Now  we  submit  this  thought  to  you — as  a  reasonable 
man — that  a  business  carrying  more  cash  than  the 
total  expenses  of  this  country,  ought  to  be  wonderfully 
productive  of  good,  or  else  it  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
Here  is  a  great  trade  worth  more  than  all  the  woolen 
goods,  all  the  boots  and  shoes,  all  the  clothing,  all  the 
leather,  and  all  the  flour  put  together,  of  which  no 
good  can  be  said  except  that  it  pays  $24,786,49(5  in 
license  fees,  and  provides  employment  for  41,425  per¬ 
sons.  On  the  other  hand,  think  what  a  curse  it  car¬ 
ries  with  it.  The  $23,934,376  required  for  police  in  one 
year,  the  $12,381,425  spent  in  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions,  a  large  share  of  the  $23,071,075  spent  in 
conducting  our  courts,  may  be  charged  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  this  traffic.  Who  can  reduce  to  dollars  and 
cents  the  broken  hearts,  the  wasted  lives  and  human 
want  and  misery  caused  by  this  trade  ?  We  do  not 
say  that  this  great  flood  of  liquor  is  all  consumed  by 
the  poor  who  go  without  the  necessities  of  life  in 
consequence.  We  do  say  that  if  every  one  who  goes 
without  needed  food  and  clothing  because  of  money 
spent  for  liquor,  could  buy  the  things  they  really  need 
with  that  money,  the  farmer’s  market  would  be  vastly 
increased. 

One  thing  more  :  Do  you  realize  that  this  annual 
consumption  of  liquor  would  require  a  tank  of 
266,223,571,155  cubic  inches  capacity  to  hold  it  ?  That 
would  make  a  trough  about  20  miles  long,  500  feet 
wide  and  three  feet  deep,  from  which  the  people 
of  this  country  are  drinking.  It  looks  as  though  the 
harder  we  work  to  make  temperance  people,  the 
harder  the  drinkers  work  to  keep  up  the  average. 

Now,  you  great  tariff  orator — with  these  figures 
staring  you  in  the  face  ;  with  a  poor  market  for  your 
produce  ;  with  a  rum  shop  doing  the  best  trade  of  any 
business  house  in  your  town  ;  with  your  poorhouses 
and  jails  crying  out  for  higher  taxes  to  hold  the 
products  of  this  trade — don’t  you  think  it’s  about  time 
you  quit  fighting  over  that  ham,  and  kicked  off  those 
bulldogs  behind  you  ?  The  majority  of  the  farmers 
of  this  country  are  true  temperance  men — yet  they 
stand  still  and  let  these  bulldogs  steal  their  home  and 
market.  Rouse,  ye  farmers,  before  it  is  too  late  !  Let 
the  tariff  alone  for  awhile,  and  turn  all  your  guns  on 
the  liquor  and  financial  questions  ! 
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Spraying  vs.  Dusting. 


PEPPLER 


For  Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vineyards, 

Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Horse 
Power  Sprayer  in  the  World. 

WARRANTED  THE  BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Catalogue  free.  Address 

THOMAS  PEPPLER, 

P.O.  Box  30.  Hifihtstown,  N.  J 


WITH 


Bugs  will  come. 

Save  your  crop. 

Examine  the  merits  of 
our  Sprinkler. 

Ten  to  fifteen  acres  cov¬ 
ered  in  a  single  day. 


An  even  mixture  of  the 
poison  constantly 
secured. 

The  Potato  Growers' Friend 
Send  for  illustrated 
circular. 


No  plaster  or  water  required.  From  14  lb.  to  1  lb.  per 
acre  Is  sufficient  for  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

THE  GUN  will  distribute  evenly  any  quantity 
you  wish. 

LONG  TUBES  FOR  ORCHARD  WORK 
with  each  Gun.  Easier  and  better  than  spraying. 

Thousands  in  Use.  Circular  on  Application. 
LEGGETT  <fc  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO.,  62  Sabin  Street,  Jackson,  Mich, 
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1  A  DOUGLAS  SPRAYER, 

I  V  Only  $9  complote,  except  barrel. 

>  gk  Especially  adapted  for  spraying 

(  Paris  Green  or  London  Purple, 

i  \  Throws  a  constant  stream. 
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;  w'  &  B?  DOUGLAS, 

*  ^  MIDDLETOWN,  CT. 

•  N.Y.  CITY.  CHICAGO.: 


If  youjwant  good  fruit.  There  is  $25  to  $100  per 
day  in  it  if  you  do  it  right.  You  want  the  best  tools 
and  correct  information — we  furnish  both.  Send  for 
our  catalogue  to-day. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


STAHL’S  EXCELSIOR 


'Spraying  Outfits 

went  leaf  blight 
and  w or m y ^  lru i t. 

V^yr*"-  f  \y Circulars  free.  Address 

WILLIAM  STAIIL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


KILL  all  BUGS 


’AST.  Over  one  acre  In  on® 


ONE-HORSE  DOUBLE  ROW 

ARIS-GREENJk 

DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  J.  W.  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa. 


PLANET JR 


Killed.  Fruit  Sprayed,  J 
•  *  Flowers  and  Garden 

\  N  Watered  Easier  and 

Better  by  using  the  )i- 

DAVIS  SPRAIEE.  * 

Our  book  on  Fruit  Machinery,  J 
Sprayers,  Pumps,  Cider  Press,  Ac  ♦ 
Sent  Free.  Every  gardener  )♦- 
and  fruit  grower  should  have  it.  ji. 

DAVIS-JOHNSON  CO.  * 
U-i  45  Jackson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS.  * 
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STEEL 

'RAW  ’SHINE)  "  HORSE  HOE 

■mM  and  CULTIVATOR 

#,  _  are  sure  to  make  things  grow. 

Light,  strong  and  easily  controlled  by  convenient. levers.  Has  attachments  for  all 
kinds  of  hoeing,  cultivating  and  furrowing.  Guaranteed  superior  to  any.  Our  free 
catalogue  tells  allabout  it  and  28  other  tools.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 


COLUMBIANA  PUMP  CO.. 
48  R.  It.  St.,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 
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PRIZES!  PRIZES! 

HE  prizes  offered  on  page  188  have 
been  awarded  as  follows  : 

First  Prize.— Mrs.  E.  D.  Boardman,  New  York. 

Second  Prize. — Phebe  Kuder,  Ohio. 

Third  Prize. — L.  Robbins.  Massachusetts. 

Fourth  Prize.— Mrs.  A.  R.  Phillips,  Ohio. 

Some  of  the  dialogues  were  printed 
last  week,  and  others  will  follow  from 
time  to  time.  We  are  now  ready  for  the 
next  contest. 

$5,  $3,  $2 

prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best  short 
essays  on  the  subject  given  below.  They 
must  be  mailed  before  June  15.  They 
must  be  short  and  pointed.  The  prizes 
are  increased  to  $5  for  the  best,  83  for 
the  second  best,  82  for  the  third  best, 
and  for  the  next  best  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Make  them  short — not  much  over  50  lines. 

Give  your  own  experience. 

Don’t  deal  in  theory. 

Don’t  sermonize. 

Boil  it  down. 

fly  Best  Teacher. 

What  school  teacher  did  most  to  help 
me  form  helpful  habits  of  thought,  study 
and  observation  ?  W  hy  was  that  teacher 
successful — was  it  because  of  superior 
book  knowledge  or  strong  personality  ? 

Judging  from  my  own  experience,  what 
sort  of  a  teacher  and  what  methods  of 
teaching  would  1  select  for  my  own 
children  could  I  have  the  choice  ? 

SPRING  ECONOMIES. 

SAVING  STRENGTH  AND  APPLES. 

ASKED  one  of  the  best  housekeepers 
1  ever  knew,  how  she  managed  to 
get  through  the  housecleaning  season 
with  so  little  wear  and  tear. 

“  Oh  !  ”  she  answered,  “  I  always  clean 
around  the  edges  first,  then  the  rest  is 
easy.” 

Taking  pity  on  my  evident  bewilder¬ 
ment,  she  explained  her  words. 

“  When  we  have  a  bright,  sunny  day, 
not  too  windy  but  with  a  gentle  breeze 
blowing,  1  begin  to  clean  closets.  The 
clothing  is  all  hung  out  on  the  line,  and 
the  bedding  spread  on  the  piazza  roof. 
The  necessary  sweeping  and  scrubbing 
are  soon  done,  but  I  leave  the  comforters 
and  clothes  out  till  late  afternoon  ;  the 
airing  freshens  them  so  much  !  Then  I 
begin  the  sewing  I  find  necessary — com¬ 
forters  to  be  rebound  or  covered  over, 
or,  perhaps,  sheets  and  pillow  cases  to 
be  provided.  I  always  take  advantage 
of  the  bargain  sales  in  early  spring,  to 
buy  sheeting,  towels,  table  linen,  etc.” 

“  But  when  you  take  up  carpets,  I 
should  think  that  the  dust  would  sift 
into  your  clean  closets  !  ”  I  objected. 

“  Oh,  no  !  When  I  am  ready  to  do  the 
heavy  cleaning,  1  just  hang  an  old  sheet 
over  the  door  to  guard  against  any  such 
danger.  It  has  usually  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  clean  the  cellar,  too,  though  some¬ 
times  the  men  get  at  it.  We  usually  be¬ 
gin  by  sorting  the  apples  ;  the  children 
help,  and  we  have  a  real  frolic  over  it. 
We  wipe  them  all,  and  put  the  sound 
ones  into  clean  barrels.  It  may  sound 
like  lots  of  work,  but  it  pays,  for  we 
have  apples  long  after  our  neighbors’ 
barrels  are  empty.” 

Good  Apple  Desserts. 

“  We  just  revel  in  apple  desserts  after 
the  sorting,  for  the  specked  ones  must 
be  used  at  once.  I  stew  enough  to  fill 


taste  of  the  family),  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  cinnamon  or  nutmeg,  and  a  little 
more  than  water  enough  to  cover  the 
apples.  I  cook  mine  in  my  flat-bottomed 
preserving  kettle.  While  it  is  coming  to 
a  boil,  I  make  a  crust  of  biscuit  dough, 
roll  it  out  so  that  it  will  nearly  cover  the 
apples,  put  it  into  the  kettle,  cover 
tightly,  and  let  it  cook  until  the  apples 
are  tender,  then  turn  it  out  on  a  large 
platter,  and  eat  hot  with  a  little  butter. 

“  We  are  fond  of  apple  fritters,  too. 
One  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  two  cupfuls 
of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  two  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Mix  into  a 
batter,  beat  it  well  and  stir  into  it  thin 
slices  of  good  sour  apples.  Drop  spoon¬ 
fuls  into  hot  lard,  and  fry  like  dough¬ 
nuts.  Serve  with  syrup. 

“  Apple  snow  is  a  dessert  fit  for  a  king. 
To  make  it,  I  grate  four  large  apples  and 
beat  them  up  with  1%  cupful  of  sugar. 
Beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs  very  stiff, 
and  then  beat  the  apple  and  sugar  into 
them.  The  longer  it  is  beaten,  the  nicer 
it  is.  One  may  flavor  it  with  vanilla  or 
lemon  if  desired,  but  we  prefer  the 
apple  flavor. 

“  A  delicious  apple  pudding  is  made  as 
follows  :  One  pint  of  flour,  one-half  tea- 
sponful  of  salt,  two  rounded  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder,  one-quarter  cupful  of 
melted  butter,  one  egg,  three-quarter 
cupful  of  sweet  milk,  four  sour  apples 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  Sift 
flour,  salt  and  baking  powder  together, 
and  rub  in  the  butter.  Beat  the  egg, 
mix  it  with  the  milk,  and  beat  into  the 
flour.  Pare,  core  and  cut  the  apples  into 
eighths,  and  lay  them  in  parallel  rows 
on  top  of  the  dough,  sharp  edge  down. 
Sprinkle  the  sugar  over  the  apples,  and 
bake  30  minutes.  Serve  with  this  sauce  : 
Boil  two  cupfuls  of  water  and  one 
cupful  of  sugar  together  five  minutes  ; 
add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  corn  starch 
wet  up  with  a  little  cold  milk,  and  cook 
10  minutes.  Just  before  serving,  stir  in 
the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  a  lemon, 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  butter. 

“  Dozens  of  recipes  for  using  apples 
may  be  found  in  the  cook-books,  but 
these  I  have  given  are  more  unusual.” 

GILLETTE  M.  KIRKE. 

THE  SIMPLICITY  OF  LIVING. 

RS.  M.  E.  W.  SHERWOOD  says 
that  the  fashionable  world  is  in 
favor  of  simplicity  of  living.  In  its 
rooms  and  table  furnishings,  it  is  going 
back  to  the  sternly  simple  colonial  days, 
so  as  to  match  the  growing  simplicity 
of  the  rich  gowns.  We,  in  the  West, 
years  ago,  held  up  straws  and  saw  the 
direction  of  the  coming  breeze,  took 
courage  and  went  on  with  the  crusade 
against  luxury,  trying  to  bring  to  the 
front  the  beauty  of  being  a  philosopher, 
and  living  in  a  tub  !  But  it  is  just  like 
Kansas  to  overdo  the  thing,  and  a  lady 
who  was  once  one  of  Cleveland’s  wealthy, 
fashionable  women,  told  her  landlady, 
yesterday,  that  she  had  found  that  she 
could  go  two  days  without  any  food, 
and  that  a  five-cent  loaf  with  a  glass  of 
water  was  luxury  !  A  bright,  young 
minister’s  wife  from  Nebraska,  said  a 
few  weeks  ago,  that  for  three  weeks  they 
had  lived  on  one  meal  each  day,  and  that 
was  bread  and  milk  ! 

Some  of  the  clubs  in  New  York,  I  no¬ 
tice,  have  been  discussing  the  question 
of  gross  luxury,  and  deploring  the  idea 


But,  seriously,  if  we  are  about  to 
emerge  into  an  era  of  common  sense  and 
good  judgment,  one  ought  to  rejoice  that 
she  lives  in  this  age,  especially  if  she  is 
a  housewife. 

Perhaps  the  hard  times  throughout  the 
country  will  teach  us  a  lesson  right 
along  this  line  of  thought.  Those  who, 
like  the  minister  of  Nebraska,  live 
simply,  so  that  they  may  share  with 
their  neighbors,  learn  the  lesson  in  a 
more  beautiful  way  than  the  luxury- 
pampered  millionaire  who  must  come 
down  to  plain  living  to  save  his  life.  But 
it  is  true  that  what  we,  to-dav,  consider 
necessities  of  life,  our  grandparents  con¬ 
sidered  luxuries.  The  poorest  woman  of 
America,  now  has  comforts  of  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  never  dreamed. 

Yesterday,  “John”  said  at  table, 
“Somehow,  Philinda,  I  don’t  seem  to 
have  had  much  of  a  dinner.  Plain  roast, 
baked  potatoes  with  only  salad,  and 
bread  and  butter  and  sauce,  don’t  seem 
very  ‘fillin',  ’”  and  he  peered  toward  the 
sideboard,  into  the  nut-dish,  and  turned 
an  apple  and  an  orange  to  see  which  he 
would  better  take  or  whether  both  were 
not  his  due. 

“  No  ?”  I  said  with  an  interrogation 
point.  “  I'm  writing  an  article  on  plain 
living ,  John.” 

He  gave  a  groan  and  peeled  his  orange 
in  silence.  The  roast,  the  sweet  and  the 
white  potatoes  were  cooked  in  a  steel 
range  that  always  turns  out  food  an 
epicure  might  enjoy.  Bread,  butter, 
sauce  and  salad  each  was  the  best  of  its 
kind.  He  had  all  the  fruit  he  wanted. 
Why  did  John  groan  ?  The  cook  is  not 
at  home,  and  did  he  really  wish  his  wife 
to  spend  the  morning  making  frosted 
lemon  pies,  a  boiled  dumpling  such  as 
his  mother  used  to  make,  a  little  caramel 
pudding,  cheese  fingers,  charlotte  russe, 
or  an  apple  meringue  ? 

The  problem  of  life  is  not  only  to  make 
men  stronger,  but  woman’s  life  easier. 
Routine  work  is  drudgery  ;  unnecessary 
work  is  folly  ;  to  injure  the  health  of 
the  family  is  sin.  We  cannot  do  this 
and  that.  It  must  be  this  or  that.  What 
shall  we  leave  out  ?  Shall  we  begin  with 
the  kitchen  or  the  library  ?  Each  ought 
to  choose  as  she  will  wish  she  had  chosen 
when  she  gets  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
route.  MRS.  C.  F.  WILDEK. 

KNOWS  ALL  ABOUT  IT. 

Country  wife  to  city  husband. 

Wife  :  “  Why  can’t  we  have  a  garden, 
same  as  Smith’s  ?  We  could  save  lots 
of  money.” 

Husband  :  “  We  can,  my  dear,  as  good 
as  Smith's  or  anybody’s  else.  What  shall 
I  plant  ?  ” 

W.  :  “I  have  some  small  onions  ;  we 
could  plant  those  and — ” 

H.  :  “  Bring  on  your  onions,  and  I’ll 
plant  them.” 

W.  :  “  Are  you  sure  you  know  how?  ” 

H.  :  “I  ain’t  a  fool,  if  I  did  marry 
you.” 

H.  (from  garden):  “Onions  all  planted; 
what  you  want  ?  ” 

W.  (from  window):  “Now,  Hiram, 
you  have  gone  and  planted  all  those 
onions  wrong  end  up.” 

(Earth  flies  in  all  directions  as  Hiram 
digs  out  the  row  with  both  hands,  and 
yells  angrily)  :  “  Well,  why  didn’t  you 

say  so  before?”  mrs.  j.  m.  t. 


THE  ANGELIC  HUSBAND. 

There  are  husbands  who  are  pretty, 

There  are  husbands  who  are  witty, 

There  are  husbands  who  in  public  are  as  smiling 
as  the  morn ;  • 

There  are  husbands  who  are  healthy, 

There  are  famous  ones  and  wealthy, 

But  the  real  angelic  husband — well,  he’s  never  yet 
been  born. 

Some  for  strength  of  love  are  noted. 

Who  are  really  so  devoted 
That  whene’er  their  wives  are  absent  they  are 
lonesome  and  forlorn ; 

And  while  now  and  then  you’ll  find  one 
Who’s  a  really  good  and  kind  one, 

Yet  the  real  angelic  husband — oh,  he’s  never  yet 
been  born. 

So  the  woman  who  is  mated 
To  .a  man  who  may  be  rated 
As  “  pretty  fair  ”  should  cherish  him  forever  and 
a  day, 

For  the  real  angelic  creature, 

Perfect,  quite,  in  every  feature. 

He  has  never  been  discovered,  and  he  won’t  be,  so 
they  say. 

— T.  B.  Aldrich  in  the  Boston  Budget. 

CARPET  NOTES. 

EW  YORK  CITY  firms  have  recently 
been  advertising  carpets  at  very  low 
prices,  and,  knowing  that  the  American 
housewife  is  always  interested  in  bar¬ 
gains,  I  started  out  to  see  just  how  facts 
compared  with  advertisements.  I  learned 
at  once  that  the  low  prices  were  only 
temporary,  resulting  from  local  compe¬ 
tition.  The  regular  prices,  however,  are 
somewhat  lower  than  a  year  ago,  about 
10  cents  per  yard  less.  The  following 
prices  were  given  as  likely  to  be  perma¬ 
nent  :  Ingrain,  50  to  75  cents  ;  three  ply, 
85  cents;  body  Brussels,  90  cents  to  81.25; 
velvet,  85  cents  to  81.25  ;  moquette,  75 
cents  to  81  ;  Axminster,  81  to  81-75  ; 
Royal  Wilton,  81.50  to  82.25. 

Ingrains  are  said  to  be  cheaper  because 
they  are  in  less  favor.  Ingrain  designs, 
however,  have  been  improved  until  they 
are  as  artistic  as  other  weaves,  some  de¬ 
signs  being  called  Brussels  patterns. 
Ingrain  rugs  or  “  art  squares,”  range  in 
size  from  3x2  yards  to  4x5  yards.  In  good 
quality,  all  wool,  they  sell  at  prices 
which  make  them  about  75  cents  per 
yard.  These  rugs  come  cheaper,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  cotton  in  their 
make-up. 

The  borders  of  Brussels  and  velvet  car¬ 
pets  are  the  same  price  per  yard,  as  the 
carpet  they  match,  although  usually  only 
five-eighths  yard  in  width.  A  few  bor¬ 
ders  are  three-fourths  yard  wide,  the 
regular  Brussels  width.  Darker  colors 
and  medium-sized  figures,  are  now  the 
preferred  style.  The  pale,  delicate  tints 
are  pretty  when  new,  but  usage  soon 
produces  an  indefiniteness  that  makes 
them  look  very  ordinary. 

The  fashion  of  making  up  carpets  into 
rugs,  is  on  the  decline.  Although  rugs 
are  still  much  used,  carpets  are  now  be¬ 
ing  made  to  cover  the  entire  floor.  The 
housekeeper  has  probably  found  on  trial 
that  rugs  do  not  improve  the  health  of 
the  family  sufficiently  to  pay  for  the 
extra  trouble  of  cleaning  the  polished 
floors.  I  was  shown  a  simple  device  to 
prevent  rugs  curling  up  at  the  corners. 
Two  long  steels  one  inch  wide  and  10 
inches  long,  are  sewed  at  each  corner 
along  the  edges. 

American  carpets  are  so  good  now  that 
they  are  crowding  the  markets  abroad, 
and  very  few  carpets  are  imported. 

Mattings  of  good  quality  may  be  had 
for  30  cents  per  yard,  or  at  25  cents  when 


what  empty  fruit  cans  I  have,  and  so 
provide  something  for  pies  in  that 
dreaded  ‘  between  time’  when  rhubarb 
and  fresh  apples  are  gone,  and  berries 
are  yet  a  dream  of  the  future.  Then  the 
children  are  very  fond  of  apple  slump — 
an  old-fashioned  dish,  but  a  good  one.  I 
use  about  two  quarts  of  pared,  cored  and 
quartered  apples,  from  1>2  to  2%  cup¬ 
fuls  of  molasses  (the  quantity  depends 
on  the  tartness  of  the  apples  and  the 


that  having  money  justifies  extravagant 
living.  Already,  the  millionaires  have 
begun  to  eat  brown  bread,  baked  beans, 
and  other  simple  dishes  that  cost  only 
a  few  cents,  and  can  be  prepared  as  well 
by  a  common  servant  as  a  French  chef, 
the  change  brought  about  either  by  the 
discussions  or  on  the  recommendation  of 
physicians  to  save  their  patients’  lives  ! 
If  the  latter,  how  like  Tantalus  the  mil¬ 
lionaires  must  feel. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 
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the  40-yard  roll  is  taken.  Of  course, 
there  are  much  cheaper  mattings,  Init 
these  are  usually  lacking  in  two  essen¬ 
tials  of  good  matting  :  first,  it  should 
be  very  closely  woven,  else  all  the  dirt 
will  sift  through  where  the  broom  can¬ 
not  reach  it  ;  second,  it  should  be  tough, 
not  brittle,  in  order  to  wear  well. 

_  N.  Y.  C. 

TO  KEEP  HOME  SWEET. 

ON  page  248,  Mrs.  W.  II.  P.  states  a 
question  which  could  be  discussed 
with  profit  in  the  home  department :  “Is 
it  better,  more  healthful,  morally  and 
physically,  for  the  women  to  stay  closely 
at  home  ?”  Hut  I  am  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  why  she  thinks  the  opinions  of  the 
farmers  to  be  the  thing  desired.  As  a 
woman,  she  has  stated  very  well  in  the 
paragraph  following  the  question,  what 
the  main  results  will  be  to  the  stay-at- 
home. 

Having  passed  through  the  experience 
of  being  much  alone,  I  have  learned  the 
disadvantages  and  the  blessings  of  such 
discipline,  and  wish  to  speak  more  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  latter  as  I  learned  a  lesson 
which  I,  in  common  with  many  other 
women,  very  much  needed. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  P.  says  that  she  used  to 
censure  women  who  complained  of  their 
families  to  outsiders,  and  her  sentiments 
in  this  regard  are  mine  exactly.  And  it 
was  in  the  struggle  to  live  up  to  this 
ideal  of  womanly  fidelity,  that  I  found 
it  a  blessing  to  have  no  neighbors  until 
I  had  learned  enough  self-control  to 


keep  my  troubles  to  myself,  and  to  be¬ 
lieve  firmly  “that  all  things  work  to¬ 
gether  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.” 

We  women  are  so  prone  to  moods,  and 
so  blind  when  enveloped  in  them,  that 
we  forget  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  outside  of  our  mood,  and  the  little 
black  cloud  hangs  only  around  ourselves. 
A  sensitive  nature  is  very  likely  to  re¬ 
member  and  brood  over  the  quick,  angry 
word  long  after  the  speaker  has  for¬ 
gotten  it.  The  ill-feeling  that  caused 
the  unkind  word  has  passed  away  ;  yet 
the  wound  is  being  nursed  and  magni¬ 
fied,  and  the  little  breach  grows  wider. 
The  sympathetic,  confidential  friend 
comes  in  just  at  the  time  the  aching 
heart  feels  its  burden  too  heavy  to  bear, 
and  the  little  quarrel  is  told  to  a  third 
person.  That  is  not  the  way  to  mend 
home  troubles.  The  sympathy  is  sweet, 
and  the  burden  is  lightened,  seemingly  ; 
but  it  often  happens  that  real  trouble 
begins  just  where  confidence  is  given  to 
an  outsider. 

Often  during  the  unhappiness  caused 
by  the  common  grievances  of  life,  in 
loneliness  I  longed  for  the  friend  in 
whose  presence  my  tongue  would  be 
loose,  my  troubles  be  told.  As  often  I 
realized  after  the  little  storm  had  blown 
over,  what  a  blessing  it  was  that  I  had 
been  alone,  and  that  home,  troubles  had 
been  settled  by  those  most  concerned. 

When  two  people  take  each  other  with 
the  vow  “for  better,  for  worse,  until 
death  do  us  part,”  they  make  a  con¬ 


tract  which  is  violated  when  either  one 
betrays  the  other’s  shortcomings  to  a 
third  person.  When  a  wife  discusses 
her  husband’s  faults  with  any  one  but 
himself,  she  is  beginning  to  undermine 
the  foundation  of  her  happiness.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  will  decide  how  soon  the 
destruction  will  be  accomplished. 

So  it  rests  with  each  woman,  as  to 
whether  staying  at  home  or  going 
abroad  is  best  for  her  and  hers.  If  she 
can  go  among  her  friends  without  carry¬ 
ing  her  troubles  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue, 
visiting  will  be  beneficial.  It  will  help 
to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  “blues,”  and 
re-establish  a  wholesome  view  of  life, 
thus  changing  some  of  the  mountains  to 
mere  molehills.  G.  H. 

PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6377.  Girl’s  Dress. 

This  pretty  frock,  with  the  fashionable 
yoke  blouse  effect,  is  one  of  the  newest 
spring  styles  for  girls.  The  blouse  por¬ 
tions  of  waist  are  adjusted  over  a  com¬ 
fortably  fitted  lining,  the  upper  portions 
of  which  are  covered  with  the  material 
to  yoke  depth.  The  yoke  is  outlined 
above  the  fullness  and  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  by  insertion  laid  over  satin  ribbon. 
Full  puffs  are  arranged  over  fitted 
sleeves.  The  full  skirt  is  gathered  at 
the  top  and  sewed  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the  body,  the  blouse  almost  entirely 
hiding  the  seam.  The  ribbon  belt  has 
rosettes  on  each  side  of  front,  single 
ends  falling  over  the  skirt.  The  waist 
closes  in  center  back  invisibly,  or  with 
buttons  and  buttonholes,  as  preferred. 
Pattern  G377  is  cut  in  four  sizes  :  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years. 

PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

If  I  had  known  in  the  morning, 

How  wearily  all  the  day 

The  words  unkind  would  trouble  my  mind 
That  I  said  when  you  went  away; 

I  had  been  more  careful,  darling, 

Nor  given  you  needless  pain; 

But — we  vex  our  own  with  look  and  tone 
We  might  never  take  back  again. 

— Margaret  E.  Songster. 

- New  Yokk  World  :  “  Few  have  suf¬ 
ficient  command  of  language  to  know 
when  to  keep  still.” 

. . .  .Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton:  “Think  of 
an  American  woman  refusing  to  vote, 
with  all  the  wrongs  of  society  waiting  to 
be  righted !” 

- John  Stuart  Mill  :  “  I  yet  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  time  when  the  division  of  the 
produce  of  labor,  instead  of  depending, 
as  in  so  great  a  degree  it  now  does,  on 
the  accident  of  birth,  will  be  made  by 
an  acknowledged  principle  of  justice.” 


^tlisialian-eousi  §Mlverti£ing. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Better  than 

any  other  :  Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get 
a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a 
half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “How 
to  Take  Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob, 
both  free ;  use  enough  to  find  out ;  if 
you  don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back  and 
get  the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


W.  B.  Pratt,  Stc'n. 


but  sell  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  wholesale  prices. 
Ship  anywhere  for  examina¬ 
tion  before  sale.  Everything 
warranted.  lOO  styles  of 
Carriages,  90  styles  of 
H  nr  ness.  Sad  dies, Fly  Nets, 
etc.  Send  4c.  in  stamps,  post¬ 
age  on  112  page  catalogue 
Elkhart  Carriage  and 
Harness  Mfg  Co..  Elkhart,  Ind. 


MOTHERS.— Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins-  S^e^Musica^lSu- 

iow’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children  vu>nVs°UpalUd  ‘bV'tlJe 

while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. -Ado;  ^  story, 


About 

Dyspepsia. 

If  folks  treat  their  friends  as  they  treat  their 
stomachs,  they’ll  have  no  friends. 

The  reason  everything  goes  into  the  stomach  is 
because  of  the  lockless  mouth,  and  the  sufficient- 
unto-the-day-free-agency-do-as-I-please  system  of 
human  kind. 

The  law  allows  stomach  abuse,  and  about  all 
men  abuse  it. 

If  folks  would  put  into  their  stomachs,  what 
nature  could  well  take  care  of,  there  wouldn’t  be 
dyspepsia,  and  there  would  be  health  everywhere. 

About  a  hundred  people  out  of  a  hundred  have 
dyspepsia. 

Dyspepsia  is  bad  enough  in  itself,  without  being 
the  forerunner  of  many  serious  troubles. 

Good  digestion  means  good  health. 

Bad  digestion  means  physical  pain  and  mental 
unhappiness. 

This  is  a  book  of  common  sense,  not  a  scientific 
work  for  scientific  people. 

It  tells  how  to  lose  dyspepsia. 

Americans  are  the  fastest  workers,  fastest  eat¬ 
ers,  and  the  fastest  money-getters. 

Americans  run  to  doctors  too  much,  or  don’t  go 
to  doctors  enough.  , 

They  seldom  follow  advice. 

They  change  from  one  remedy  to  another. 

They  let  a  new  medicine  counteract  the  good 
effect  of  a  really  good  medicine. 

They  depend  upon  no  medicine  or  upon  too 
much  medicine. 

Most  folks  could  get  rid  of  dyspepsia  if  they 
would  follow  one  course  and  stick  to  it. 

Americans  won’t. 

Now  to  getting  rid  of  dyspepsia. 


champion  sam 

CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  Has 
a  corrugated  pan  over  tirebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  handled 
for  cleansing  and 
storing ;  and  a  per¬ 
fect  automatic 
regulator.  The 
Champion  is  as 

groat  an  improve-  _ „ 

ment  over  the  Catalogue 


Cook  pan  as  the 
latter  was  over  the 
old  i.on  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 


Free. 


THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO., 

HUDSON,  Olilo,  A  MONTREAL,  Unebec. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydranlio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Proseee,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Oatal 

BOOMER  & 

PRESS  CO 

118  W.WatcrSt..  SYRACUSE. 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG. CO.  No  A  Main  St. 

Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio. 


PANNING  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
U  All  111  HU  D.  G.  TRHNCH  CO.,  Chicago,  I1L, 


and  Farnham  v.  y. 


Mention  this  paper. 


The  above  Is  part  of  our  booklet — tells 
“  How  to  Lose  Dyspepsia .”  Would  you  like 
to  read  the  rest  of  it  t  Send  us  your  address 
on  a  postal  card — will  mail  you  the  booklet 
FREE.  A  postal  costs  but  a  cent.  Reiter 
invest  that  cent  to-day. 

Address  Weart  A  Co.,  1305  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RAIL  LANDS 

ROAD  *" ******** 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150, (XX)  acres  of  choice 
fruit,,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS.  They  are  also  largely 
Interested  In,  and  call  especial  attention  to  the  GOO, (XX) 
acres  of  land  in  the  famous 


n D C 0 Q  CUIPI  HQ  Seamless,  8c.  pair.  DAIRY 
UllLOO  OnlLLUO  THERMOMETER,  floating, 
guaranteed,  15c.,  all  postpaid. 

MYRA  V.  NORYS,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


UnMADPU  KING  OF  ALL 

niUllAnllll  BICYCLES 


Four  Styles.  8Sf>  and  9100.  Send  for  Catalogue , 

MONARCH  CYCLE  CO., 

Factory  and  Main  Office:  Lake  &  Halsted  Sts.,  Chicago 
Eastern  Branch:  97-09  Reade  St.,  New  York. 

The  C.  F.  Guyon  Co.,  Ltd.,  Managers, 


WE  WANT  YOU 


to  send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of 
BUGGIES,  SURREYS,  etc.,  and  Wholesale  Price  Ldst. 
We  can  tit  you  out  with  anything  you  want. 


KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOARD  CO., 

Ransom  Street.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi, 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  induco 
ments  and  facilities  offered  to  go  to  and  examine 
these  lands  both  In  Southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss.  For  further  description, 
map  and  any  Information,  address  or  call  upon 
E.  I*.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  or.  G.  W.  MCGINNIS,  Assistant  Land 
Commissioner,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


25=cent  Binder. 

We  have  been  looking-  for  years  for  a 
cheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  The 
Rural,  so  that  the  paper  could  he  kept 
clean  and  preserved  for  years.  Now  we 
have  it ;  we  can  send  it.  postpaid,  for 
25  cents,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub¬ 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  preserve  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  ordinary  binder  is  too  expensive. 
This  one  is  so  cheap,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  serviceable,  that  we  think  al¬ 
most  every  reader  will  want  one.  Address 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


GARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 

and  Bicycle*,  at  Factory  Price*.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per 
Icent  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World’s 
JFair.  Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  Itshows  . 
—  —  —  all  the  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices.  It  has  200  ^ 

*'A"  tirade,  C4>.  pages  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  Issued. 
Write  to-day.  Send  for  it.  It's  free.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Olilo. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  “Z 

with  “  DISSTON  ”  on  it.  It  will  hold 
the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  with¬ 
out  filing  than  other  saws,  thereby 
saving  in  labor  and  cost  of  files.  They 
are  made  of  the  best  quality  crucible 
cast  steel,  and  are  Fully  Warranted. 


or  FOB  sale  by  all  dealers. 

Send  for  Hand  Book,  mailed  free. 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Successful  farmers  use 


The  MESH  AROUNO  THE  PANEL  SHOWS 

how  the  Fence  :s  maoe. 


FERTILIZER  CO., 
New  York  &  Boston. 


/IsWeGoToK 


BLOWING  THE  HORN. 

Far  back,  2,000  years  ago,  in  the  bronze 
age,  great  war  horns  were  made  which, 
when  blown  into,  sent  their  fearful  bel- 
lowings  ringing  over  hill  and  valley — a 
warning  to  friend  and  a  menace  to  foe. 
Some  years  ago,  Danish  workmen,  dig¬ 
ging  in  peat  bogs,  found  some  of  these 
horns  and  they  were  kept  as  curious 
evidences  of  a  lost  civilization.  Not 
long  ago,  some  one  conceived  the  idea  of 
giving  them  a  real  musical  test.  So  in 
the  presence  of  the  Danish  king  a  noted 
musician  blew  into  them.  What  a  sound 
they  gave  out — ringing  true  and  clear 
the  old  warlike  message.  After  2,000 
years  of  silence,  buried  in  the  earth,  they 
still  gave  out  the  music  that  meant  so 

Buckeye  Mower- 


much  to  those  old-timers — who  were 
evidently  able  to  “blow  their  own  horns” 
to  some  purpose.  They  had  a  cause 
worth  blowing  about  and  the  wind  to 

advertise  it  properly. 

* 

Now,  please  excuse  this  digression,  but 
we  have  a  little  horn  blowing  of  our 
own  to  do  this  week.  It  is  about  that 
great  premium  contest  which  closed  May 
1.  For  a  long  time,  it  looked  as  though 
that  contest  would  go  by  default ;  but 
at  last  the  bad  weather  started  to  reform 
and  our  agents  could  get  about.  Then 
they  simply  made  the  fur  fly  and  the 
way  the  subscriptions  came  rolling  in 
was  a  caution.  We  received  telegrams 
announcing  288  subscriptions  at  the  wind¬ 
up,  so  you  can  imagine  the  interest  that 
was  taken. 

We  put  the  result  of  this  great  contest 
on  record.  This  is  our  horn.  We  blowT 
it  hard.  Copies  of  this  paper  will  live 
for  centuries  to  tell  the  tale,  and  we 
hope  that  2,000  years  hence— in  the  com¬ 
ing  age  of  electricity,  this  copy  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  will  be  read  as  a  curiosity  to 
show  what  went  on  in  the  year  1895. 
Like  the  long-silent  horn,  it  will  ring 


out  the  deeds  of  the  sturdy  R.  N.-Y. 
agents  who  got  out  on  the  road  and 
helped  themselves  to  a  good  thing. 

Here  are  the  winners  in  the  order  of 
their  clubs  : 

$2  Prize, 
Times. 

1.  Geo.  H.  Pearson,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn .  9 

2.  S.  S.  Chandler,  Waupaca  Co.,  Wis . 8 

3.  A.  J.  Fraser,  Wankesha  Co.,  Wis .  9 

4.  Henry  Reed,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass .  3 

5.  Jos.  Morris,  Sanilac  Co.,  Mich .  4 

6.  A.  Culbertson,  Clarion  Co.,  Pa .  5 

7.  J.  E.  Peak,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y .  4 

8.  John  R.  Wheaton,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y .  4 

9.  Theo.  Bond,  Monroe  Co.,N.  Y .  2 

10.  S.  F.  Johnson,  Miami  Co.,0 .  3 

11.  W.  F.  Allen  Jr.,  Wicomico  Co.,  Md .  0 

12.  C.  M.  Lusk,  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y .  2 

13.  J.  F.  Rose,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y .  1 

14.  G.  E.  Kepliart,  Wyandot  Co.,  0 .  2 

15.  M.  H.  C.  Gardner,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y .  2 

16.  Aaron  I.  Weiden,  Adams  Co.,  Pa .  2 

17.  Preston  E.  Terry,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y .  3 

18.  R.  R.  Gage,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ont .  0 

19.  B.  T.  Carroll,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y .  .  1 

20.  H.  H.  Powell,  Montcalm  Co.,  Mich .  1 

21.  S.  A.  Little,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y .  1 

22.  D.  L.  Angle,  Onondaga  Co,,  N.  Y .  1 

23.  Chas.  Mills,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y .  1 

24.  J.  A.  South  wick,  Cattaraugus  Co.  N.  Y .  1 

25.  M.  S.  Shelters,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y .  1 

26.  A.  H.  Root,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y .  1 

27.  E.  B.  Engle,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa .  1 

28.  John  Smith,  LaGrangeCo.,  Ind .  1 

29.  H.  V.  Hennion,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J .  1 

30.  E.  G.  Kelts,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa .  1 

31.  Harry  Jewell,  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H .  1 

You  will  notice  that  we  put  in  the 
number  of  times  these  men  won  the  §2 
daily  prizes  for  largest  clubs.  We  take  oc¬ 
casion  to  thank  them  for  their  efforts.  Not 
only  these  winners,  but  the  hundreds  of 
others  who  have  so  cheerfully  sent  one 
or  more  subscriptions  to  help  swell  our 
list.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  proud  of  its  friends, 


for  they  have  shown  their  friendship  in 
the  most  practical  way.  It  is  our  duty 
now  to  let  out  a  new  link  and  make  a 
little  better  paper — one  that  shall  be 
more  helpful  than  ever.  Keep  an  eye 
on  us  and  see  whether  we  do  it  ! 

And  now,  another  little  matter  comes 
up.  As  one  contest  ends  another  begins. 
As  announced  last  week,  we  have  nine 
prizes  to  award  for  the  largest  clubs 
sent  in  up  to  June  15.  The  first  premium 
is  a  Buckeye  mower.  There  is  no  need 
of  describing  this  machine.  It  will  cut 
your  grass.  This  is  not  an  old  style, 
second-hand  implement,  but  bran  new 
and  up  to  date — just  what  you  would 
pay  your  cash  for. 

The  next  premium  is  a  Walter  A.  Wood 
horse  hay  rake.  Like  the  mower,  this 
rake  talks  for  itself.  It  talks  through 
its  teeth.  Your  wife  or  daughter  can  sit 
on  this  rake  and  toss  the  hay  into  shape 
for  loading.  If  she  does  it,  though,  we 
hope  she  will  make  you  promise  to  stir 
yourself  next  fall  and  earn  for  her  one 
of  these  household  tools  we  shall  offer 
then.  The  other  premiums  are  $50  in 
cash  divided  as  follows  :  $15,  $10  and  five 
of  $5  each.  The  agent  may  also  retain 
the  regular  commission.  As  a  further 
inducement,  you  may  take  subscriptions 
for  the  rest  of  1895  for  50  cents.  Two 
such  subscriptions  count  the  same  as  one 
yearly.  Now  let’s  have  another  lively 
contest.  Where  are  you,  haymakers  ? 


gftiisaUanfousi  gUvntiSinfl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


m  *1,  *  express  paid  w  jm 

“  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Re- 
funded.  Endorsed  by  Leading  Ento- 
mologUts,  60,000  in  use.  We  are  U.  S.  Headquarters 
for  Spray  Pumps,  and  Insecticides.  Catalogue,  Spray 
Calendar,  aud  full  Treatise  on  Spraying,  FREE. 

4  ^  spraying  Outfit  flJCT  CA 
I  £  •  Express  Paid,  for  vWiUv 
P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  Box  95  Catskfil,  N.Y. 


An  Interesting  Problem 

To  the  farmer  is  the  FENCE  QUESTION.  The 
KEYSTONE  has  solved  it.  Our  1895  catalogue 
with  full  information,  free. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  Street.  TREMONT,  ILL. 
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Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  and  all  vegetables  require  (to  secure  the  largest 
yield  and  best  quality) 

At  Least  lO%  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  this  conclusively.  How  and 
why.  is  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


There’s  Money  Selling  It. 

We  want  you  to  sell  Americas  Brand  Fertilizer 
— known  everywhere,  used  everywhere,  appre¬ 
ciated  by  everybody.  Write  us. 

Williams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  Co., 

81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


fflore  Oats  and  Straw, 
More  Corn  and  Stalk, 
More  Luscious  Fruit, 


More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Vegetables, 

More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 


FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


^  _ i  HAS  | 

i  More  Good  Points ; 

X  THAN  ANY  OTHER  i 

J  NOW  ON  THE 

•  MARKET _ — — .  | 

|  CELEBRATED  for  SUPERIORITY  * 

1  OF  MATERIALS  and  Z 

X  WORKMANSHIP  EMPLOYED.  X 

2  Our  Catalogue  will  tell  you  all  about  our  Z 

X  Planters,  Disc  Harrows,  Hay  Itakes,  Hay  5 
X  Loaders,  Grain  Drills  and  Broadcast  J 
X  Seeders,  Mowers,  Tedders,  Transplant-  Z 
X  ers,  Etc.,  Etc.,  SENT  FREE  if  you  X 
X  cut  this  out  and  send  to  us  when  you  X 
X  write.  We  want  YOU  to  know  all  about  X 
X  the  famous  TIGER  LINE  OF  IM-  X 
9  PLEMENTS.  E  7  J 

J  STODDARD  MANUFACTURE  CO.  J  — 

J  DAYTOY,  OHIO.  ®  o- 

cpjtAYPUHpq  | 

■  1|  >  EXPRESS  PAID  ^1  f  1  ZU 

”  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Re-  * 

funded.  Endorsed  by  Leading  Ento-  * 


Made  by  TIIE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  scientifically-made 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitrate 
Soda— Sulphate  Potash— Muriate  Potash— Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh— Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid— always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE.  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO..  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Five  Tons  /flS  DIASJ>OND 


Five  Tons 

of  Grapes 

remove  from  the  soil  12.60  lbs.  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  10.62  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
25.48  lbs.  of  potash.  100  lbs.  of 

Albert’s  Vineyard  Manure 

contains  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  11  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  28  lbs.  of  potash. 

Send  for  free  sample,  and  our  literature  on  “  The 
Manuring  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards,”  and  “  The 
Manuring  of  Garden  Crops.”  They  are  sent  free. 

ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Chemical  Fertilizers,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


ASHES 


OUR  UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES  are  the 
best  In  the  world.  Prof.  Robinson,  Florida  State 
Chemist.  In  the  Florida  Bulletin,  July,  1890.  gave  this 
brand  first  place  over  all  other  wood  ashes  on  the 
market.  For  analysis  and  prices  address 

The  C.  E.  DePUY  COMPANY, 

STOCKBRIDGE,  MICH. 


Bowker’s 

^  Fertilizers,  ^ 


3  NEW  ANGLE  STEEL  POST 
|  PLAIN  WIRE  FENCE. 

— Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
— ^  been  put  clown  from  IS  I  to  65  cents  per  rod, 

— ip  complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 

X  your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

3  HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO..  HOMER.  MICH. 


Because  they  are  made  rich,- 
concentrated,  and  powerful.  They- 
are  soluble,  active,  and  sure.- 
They  contain  just  the  materials - 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be- 
necessary  to  make  crops  grow  to: 
healthy,  profitable  maturity. 

For  sale  by  agents. 

Agents  wanted  where  we  have  none. 

Illustrated  catalogue  free. 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  CARDEN  FENCE 

— ^  Also  Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fencing,  Steel  Web  Picket 

Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Steel  Rail,  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards. 
•  Catalogue  Free. 

DeKalb  Fence  Co.,17High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 

1  STANDWDWIRE|enck. 


We  ship  our  best  »  Y"  Y  'l 

Screened  Canada  /\  I  J  Li  W 

Unleached  /"A  w  J  I  I  8  v  WJ 

Hardwood  -*■ 

at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston.  Mass 


OUR  FIRST  CATALOGUE. 

Fence  nine  years  old,  “going  on  ten.” 
Company  six  years  “coming  seven.”  Chosen 
by  acclamation  to  lead  the  procession ,  it  is 
time  to  discard  knickerbockers  and  put  on 
pantaloons.  Heretofore  we  have  had  nothing 
but  a  folder  circular  to  explain  the  coiled 
spring  principle.  We  can  now  furnish  the 
finest  fence  catalogue  issued,  with  photo¬ 
graphic  views  of  our  different  styles  in  actual 
use.  It  will  repay  anyone  intending  to  build 
fence,  to  write  for  a  free  copy 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


C  An  J?  A  for  MACHINES  to  weave  your 

VW  TO  VwiwU  fence  at  18  to  25c.  per  rod- 
Weaves  100  rods  per  day.  Strongest  Indorsements. 
■Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  giving  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  fence  building.  Unparalleled  chance  for 
Agents  to  sell  fence  and  machines.  Mention  this  paper. 

STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

2  Main  Street,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


ODORLESS  IWIAMA  delivered  at  your 

..lurVi  i  IlimrciJ  nearest  station,  foi 

MINERAL  #20.00  per  ton 

Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  foi 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO. 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


I  FFNfF  MACHINES 

I _ L  ILL  SUPERIOR  N 


sTRETCHERS.RATCHETS.ETr  J 

FREE  CATALOGUE  ,LIC- 

SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO.  Martinsville .0. 


PH  PQ  CURED  IN 

ILCO  TEN  DAYS 

Without  Knife,  Ligature,  Cautery  or  Caustics. 

Dr.  Clark’s  Discovery  is  Nature’s  own  remedy 
scientifically  prepared  from  herbs  and  CURES  BY  a 
prompt,  safe  and  simple  process  of  ABSORPTION. 
Suppositories  enough  to  cure  the  worst  cases,  with  full  di¬ 
rections,  sent  in  plain  wrapper,  postpaid.on  receipt  of  S 1 . 
Booklet—  “Humane  Home  Treatment,”  free. 
F.  E.  MATTERN,  Sole  Proprietor, 
4289  Mantua  Are.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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/  WHAT  WE  *. 

I  SAY  WE  DO  ) 

%  WE  DO  00  _* 
IV  /J 


WHAT  WE  \ 
SAY  WE  DO  3 
WE  DO  DO  /j 


IRON  AGE 


BATEMAN  MFGCO 


GRENLOCH  N.J 


MARKETS 


BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras . 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds .  . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  halt  tubs,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  maik . 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  tresh  collections.... 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice . 

Western,  fresh  collections,  choice . 

Nashvilles,  fresh  collections,  choice . 

Tennessee  &  Va.. fresh  collections.choice 

Southern,  fresh  collections,  prime . 

Duck  eggs.  Md.,  per  doz . 

Southern,  per  doz . 

Western,  per  doz . 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat,  silver . 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 

Corn . 

Oats . 

POTATOES. 

Florida,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 

Culls,  per  bbl . 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 

Scotch,  per  lUo-lb  sack . 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Maine,  Uebron,  per  sack . 

Canada,  per  180  lbs . 

Jersey,  per  180  lbs . 

State  White  kinds,  per  180-lbs . 

Jersey  sweets,  fancy  Vineland,  per  bbl  ... 

Double-headed  bbls . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  per  pair . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . . . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  S'western,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  doz  bunches  .  . . 

Extra,  per  doz  bunches . 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches .  . 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches . 

Beets,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 

Florida,  per  crate . 

Cabbage,  Imported,  per  100 . 

B’lorida,  new,  per  bbl  crate . 

Charleston,  per  bbl  crate . 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl . 

Unwashed,  per  bbl . 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 

Celery,  Southern,  per  doz  roots . 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Green  peas,  Fla.,  perorate . 

Charleston,  per  basket . 

Savannah,  per  basket . 

Savannah,  per  crate . 

New  Orleans,  per  box . 

Horseradish,  per  lb . 

Kale,  Norfolk,  sprouts,  per  bbl . 

Baltimore,  per  bbl . 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 

Lettuce,  Florida,  per  basket .  . 

Charleston,  per  basket . 

Norfolk,  per  basket . 

Onions,  white,  fair  to  choice,  per  bbl . 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . . . .  ”  ’ 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl . 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  bbl .... 

Havana,  per  crate . 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 

Egyptian,  per  ll(J-lb  bag . 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  basket . . 

Per  bbl . 

Rhubarb,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100 . 

String  beans,  Fla.,  wax.  per  crate 

Green,  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Spinach,  Norfolk  per  bbl . 

Baltimore,  per  bbl . 

Long  Island,  per  bbl . 

Squash.  Florida,  yellow,  per  crate . 

White,  per  crate . 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl . 

Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 

Key  West,  per  carrier . 

Key  West,  per  box . 

Bermuda,  per  box . 

MILK  AND  CREAM 
The  total  daily  supply  has  been  21,108  cans  of  milk 
197  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  517  cans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.20  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


The  Heller  Riding  Harrow 

does  the  same  work  as  a  Disk,  cuts  five 
inches  deep,  pulverizes  and  levels  the 
soil,  and  is  the  lightest  draft  harrow  in 
the  world.  Write  for  special  prices. 

HELLER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Montciair,  N.  J. 


.19  @- 
.19  @— 
•  16*6@18 
.15  @10 
.12  @14 
.17  @— 
.15  @16 

14  @15 
16*6@— 

15  @16 
.13  @14 
.10  @12 


Sparkle  and  vim. 
Full  of  good  health. 
Full  of  everything  good 


Balance  Dump  Horse  Rake, $10 

Feed  Cutfers,  $2.50  and  upwards. 


.63  @73>* 
.50  @58 
.00  @— 
.45  @50 
,55  @60 
.40  @55*6 
.32 *£@41 


Also  HAY  TEDDERS,  MOWERS,  CULTI¬ 
VATORS,  HAY  DRESSES,  and  other  Implements 
at  cash  prices  satisfactory  to  the  farmers.  Address 

The  Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co., 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 


.4  50@6  00 
.3  50@4  00 
.2  50@3  00 
.5  50@7  00 
4  00@4  50 
2  10@2  25 
.2  00@2  37 
.  1  90@2  00 
2  00®  2  25 
.  1  75@2  00 
.2  00@2  25 
.2  25@3  50 
.2  00@2  25 


is  the  name  of  the  inventor  of 
the  first  successful  reaping  ma¬ 
chine. 

Since  1831  that  name  has  been 
identified  with  whatever  is  best 
in  grain  and  grass  harvesters. 

The  makers  of  the  McCormick  have 
neither  been  “  keeping  store  ”  nor  “buy¬ 
ing  cattle” — perfectly  honorable  lines  of 
business  but  not  the  McCormick  line. 
For  sixty-four  years  they’ve  simply  been 
building  McCormick  light-running  steel 
binders,  reapers  and  mowers.  That’s 
greater  experience  than  anybody  else 
l  has  had  in  this  line. 

1  That’s  one  of  the  reasons  1 
I  why  McCormick  machines  / 
1  lead  the  world.  1 

There  are  others;  apply  to  the  L 
P*  nearest  McCormick  agency  for  jr! 
»  particulars.  f  i 


HORSE  POWERS 


PALMER  Sl  FROST 


G.  S.  PALMER  and^PALMER.  mVENBURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
166  Iteade  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Rank. 


Machines  for  THRESH  ING  &  CLEANING 
Grain,  andSAVVING  WOOD  with  Circular 
• — —  ,  asm  and  Cross-Cut  Drug  Suws. 

Highest  award  TJRV 


Acknow/edged’£Sga3~i^^3!^^^^^- 

as  tho  REST,  considering  Easy  Draft,  Dura* 
bllity,  Quantity  and  Quality  of  work.  60-page 

A.W.GRAY’S  SONS, 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufactukebb, 

P.  O.  Box  80  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS.  Vt. 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Daily  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON. 

183  Iteade  Street,  New  York. 


1)0- 

.  2  25@2  75 
..1  25@2  00 
.  750. 1  1)0 
..2  00@2  75 
..2  00@3  00 
.8  00@10  In) 
.5  00@7  00 
.5  00(",0  U0 

.  i  00® 

.  50—  75 
,.2  00@  — 
.  50  ■  I  50 
, .  2  50(3  3  60 
.  50.(4  75 
.1  00@1  25 
.1  00®  1  25 
.  75@l  00 
, .  50@  75 
..  1@  3 

.  25@  60 
.  40@  65 
.  75@  — 
.1  00(32  00 
.  50@1  25 
.  50®.  75 
.2  00®  5  00 
.1  00@2  25 
.  1  00®  2  25 
.  60@2  00 
.1  00@1  75 
.1  25@1  40 
.1  40®  1  50 
.1  50®  1  65 
.  50®  75 
.1  00@1  60 
.2  00@3  00 
.1  00®  2  10 
.1  00®  1  60 
.  50@  75 
.  50@  75 
.  75@1  00 
.1  60@2  00 
.1  00@1  50 
.  75@1  00 
.  75@1  00 
.2  50@5  00 
.2  50®  4  1)0 
.  50@1  00 
.  50®  — 


CHOICE, :ZrPR0DUC 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Cre 
Butler  in  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  LIv 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Kggs,  Hogs,  etc.  Stencil 
on  application.  GARNER  &  CO..  Produce  Cc 
sion  Merchants,  32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York, 
erence  :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Money- 

^SAVING 


carriage's 

and  HARNESS 

mailed  free  to  cash  buyers,  Will  sell  you  one 
lliitfg.t  or  one  Set  or  Harness  at  same  rates 

All  Goods  are  WARRANTED  TWO  YEARS 

and  freight  charges  paid  on  shipments  to  certain 
localities,  as  specified  in  Catalogue.  Two-Seated 
Spring  Wagon.  850:  a  handsome  Carriage,  only 
895.  Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address, 
MIAMI  MAflTJF’G.  CO.,  Neave  Build’g,  Cincinnati,  0. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR 

Fruits  and  Produce 


Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 


Tongue  Support  b  i'n'd  er  s"  ^ 

clamps  on  tongue  under  double  trees.  Can  be  put  on 
and  adjusted  desired  height  in  two  minutes.  Warranted 
1  year,  write  for  circulars,  prices  and  terms  to  Agents 
to  Ordwny  &  iTlf^rK.  Peoria,  III.  or  ask  your  dealer  to. 


Dairy,  Hennery  and~Farm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

(^Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Shippers  and  Producers 


pf  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  desir- 
ing  a  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  G.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


RIDING 

CULTIVATORS 


CfSfJC  *150  per  30;  S.  and  It.  C.  B.  Leghorn,  Lt. 
IbIIUv  Brahma,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rock,  R.  Minorca 
B.  Langshan,  Hotidan,  W.  C.  B.  Polish.  W.  Leghorn 
HIGHLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Telford,  Pa. 


BOTH  WITH  FIXED  AND 
PIVOT  WHEELS. 

They  are  thoroughly  adjust¬ 
able,  suited  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  all  crops. 

They  have  wonderful  ease 
of  guidance. 

Send  for  our  1895  Catalogue, 
and  learn  of  some  of  the  best  and 
latest  implements. 

Potato  Planters,  Cultivators,  Seed 
Drills,  Garden  Tools,  &c. 


Tfl  flAERVM  C  M— Wanted,  to  correspond  with 
I  U  UHln  I  META  a  reliable  farmer  able  to 
supply  a  good  cheese  for  a  special  purpose.  For 
particulars  address  CHEESE  DEALER, 

Care  The  Ruhal  New  Yokkkk. 


C  oori  DnblAAB~We  have  about  20  barrels 
wCCU  lUlulUvO  of  choice  Dutton’s  Seed¬ 
ling  Seed  Potatoes,  grown  on  our  clean  State.  Sullivan 
County,  potato  ridge  land,  that  we  offer  for  $3  per 
barrel,  f.  o.  b.,  cash  with  order.  They  have  been  win¬ 
tered  In  blind  pits,  and  are  in  best  possible  shape  and 
vigor  for  seed.  They  are  our  heaviest  yielder.  We 
also  have  a  few  barrels  of  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  at 
same  price.  Address  GROTTO  FARM,  Mongaup 
Valley.  N.  Y.,  or  order  may  be  sent  to  The  Ritual 
New-Yobker,  New  York. 


•»ntiio6-reCOr  •  sk°w  this  Threshing* -mr chine  to  be  tho 
«isiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
itequires  only  about  1%  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
aesenption,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir- 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
. r  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Car- 
nersaml  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  Why  Ensilage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata- 
'Oguft.  Address.  IQ l Ha  HI)  iiarukk. 


mm  mm  llli  92  5th  avenue. 

m  m  mm  ilH  mm  llffl  TO  RENT  &  sale 
il  B  HfleaB  I  MFlJl  m  ON  EASY  terms. 

» sa  V  Ka  H  mm  Catalogue  Free. 

5  is  the  instrument  contested  for,  and  chosen  above  all  other  , 
by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  for  its  prize  competition. 


LARIMEITS  DITCH  I NG PLOW 


Stamp  send  for  circu¬ 
lar  to  LARIMER 
DITCHING  PLOW 
CO.,  Crab  Tree  Pa. 
Sent  on  Trial. 
Mention  this  paver. 
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Soon’ 
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Improved  Scales 


Don’t  be  Deceived 

With  poor  Sheet  Metal  Shingles.  Ours  art 
RUST  AND  RAIN  PROOF  WITHOUT  PAINT 
ING.  No  others  are. 


tnanaaaaa: 


New  Styles. 


Made  and  in  Use 


Every  Piano  fully 
Warranted. 


92  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J, 
C37~  Look  for  this  every  other  week. 


Send  for  Catalogue  to 

A.  II.  FAHQUHAR  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 
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Part  III. 

What  chemical  agencies  are  at  work 
changing  the  soil  ?  In  the  first  place, 
water  is  constantly  dissolving  the  rocks, 
and  scattering  them  through  the  ground. 
We  often  say  that  certain  substances  are 
not  soluble  in  water.  Strictly  speaking, 
that  is  not  correct,  for  very  few  of  the 
substances  that  make  up  the  rocks  are 
entirely  insoluble,  even  in  rain  water. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  is 
really  little  absolutely  pure  water  in  na¬ 
ture.  Except  when  refined  by  delicate 
and  powerful  machinery,  water  almost 
invariably  contains  more  or  less  carbonic 
acid.  This  substance  is  produced  in  de¬ 
cay  or  ferment,  or  combustion  of  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  substances,  coal,  etc. 
It  is  absorbed  in  rain  water,  and  thus 
adds  to  it  a  solvent  i>roperty  which  en¬ 
ables  it  to  break  up  even  more  com¬ 
pletely,  the  rocks  and  stones  in  the  soil. 
This  is  the  same  carbonic  acid  gas  which, 
when  forced  into  water  held  in  stout 
tanks,  forms  “soda  water,”  which  comes 
out  with  a  “  fizz  ”  and  rush,  and  “  bites  ” 
the  mouth  and  throat  as  it  goes  down. 
Again,  the  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere 
has  an  influence  on  soil  changes.  It  not 
only  helps  form  this  carbonic  acid,  but 
acts  directly  on  certain  rock  ingredients 
— chiefly  iron.  The  result  is  a  “rust” 
just  as  we  see  on  metal  exposed  to  water 
and  air,  and  this  rust  not  only  colors  the 
soil,  but  helps  to  break  up  rocks  of 
which  the  iron  formed  a  part. 

Animals,  too,  have  had  much  to  do 
with  changing  the  character  of  the  soil. 
All  burrowing  animals  add  to  this  work 
by  actually  pulling  the  lower  soil  out 
to  the  surface,  and  by  opening  passages 
for  the  admission  of  water  or  air.  Ants 
bring  many  tons  of  the  subsoil  up  to  the 
surface,  and  when  dying,  add  organic 
matter  and  nitrogen.  Earth  worms  have 
done  much  to  change  the  soil’s  charac¬ 
ter.  Darwin  estimates  that  on  an  aver¬ 
age  acre  inhabited  by  these  worms,  10 % 
tons  of  material  are  annually  brought 
to  the  surface.  And  so,  for  ages  and 
ages,  these  forces  have  been  at  work 
changing  the  original  rock  into  soil, 
working  it  over  and  changing  it  about, 
until  we  now  have  all  the  differences 
from  heavy  clay  to  light  sand.  There¬ 
fore,  we  now  understand  that  the  soil  of 
your  farm  is  composed  of  powdered 
rock  and  vegetable  matter,  which  latter 
has  grown  and  decayed  since  the  rock 
was  powdered.  But  it  varies  all  the 
way  from  “  heavy  clay  ”  to  “  light  sand” 
— what  makes  that  difference  ?  “  Clay  ” 

is  derived  from  a  certain  class  of  rocks 
like  granite,  which  yield  a  very  fine, 
plastic  material.  It  differs  from  sand 
somewhat  in  composition,  but  chiefly  in 
mechanical  fineness.  A  pure  clay  is 
composed  of  particles  so  small  that 
water  holds  them  closely  together,  so 
that  the  soil  is  “  sticky.”  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  clay  in  a  soil  determines  its  char¬ 
acter  as  to  “heavy”  or  “light,”  except  in 
black,  mucky  soils  which  are  filled 
with  vegetable  matter.  “Alluvial”  soils, 
or  those  along  rivers  and  valleys,  are 
generally  better  suited  to  farm  crops 
than  the  uplands — chiefly  because  they 
contain  a  better  mixture  of  clay,  sand 
and  vegetable  matter. 

We  have  referred  to  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  water  in  agriculture.  A  con¬ 
trol  of  the  water  supply  is  of  even  more 
importance  than  manuring.  In  every 
soil  of  fair  composition,  with  a  moderate 
proportion  of  vegetable  matter  or  humus, 
there  are  vast  stores  of  plant  food.  It 
is  customary  to  say  that  much  of  this  is 
“locked  up”  in  insoluble  combinations, 
yet  a  perfect  supply  of  water  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  leach  out  and  dissolve  far 
more  of  it  than  is  now  obtainable.  With 
the  proper  tillage  to  hold  moisture  in 
the  soil,  and  a  rotation  that  will  in¬ 


clude  deep-rooted  plants  to  pump  up 
plant  food  from  the  lower  soil,  much 
more  of  the  “locked  up”  fertility  can  be 
made  available.  On  many  soils,  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  plant  food  will  be  needed 
from  year  to  year — chiefly  for  the  young 
plants  and  those  crops  in  the  rotation 
that  have  not  the  strongest  root  system, 
or  which  are  very  rapid  growers.  Even 
with  this  plant  food,  however,  the  best 
of  tillage  is  required  to  conserve  moist¬ 
ure — which  is  after  all  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  manure. 

A  little  illustration  will  show  you  the 
importance  of  water  in  the  soil.  Take  a 
cubic  foot  of  rock,  and  put  it  in  water. 
There  are  but  six  square  feet  of  surface 
for  the  water  to  touch.  Grind  up  the 
rock  as  fine  as  ordinary  soil,  and  take 
one  cubic  foot  of  that.  It  is  now  com¬ 
posed  of  millions  of  little  grains — each 
one  a  miniature  rock  presenting  its  own 
surface  to  the  others.  Prof.  Whitney 
estimates  that  these  grains  in  the  cubic 
foot  of  soil  present  a  total  surface  area  of 
50,000  square  feet  instead  of  the  original 
six.  And  all  over  this  great  area,  air 
and  water  can  circulate  if  the  conditions 
are  right.  The  cubic  foot  of  soil  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  absorbing  half  its  bulk  of  water 
without  swelling.  It  would  be  a  bad 
thing  for  the  farmer  to  have  his  soil 
completely  saturated  in  this  way — for  it 
would  thus  be  “  watei’-logged  ”  and  cold 
like  a  swamp.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
warm  air  should  circulate  through  the 
upper  soil,  and  of  course  this  cannot  be 
done  if  water  fills  all  the  spaces.  The 
ideal  condition  of  the  soil  is  to  have  it 
slightly  moist  with  a  tiny  film  of  water 
around  each  soil  particle,  yet  with  space 
between  the  particles  for  air  and  roots 
to  make  their  way.  Later  on  we  shall 
try  to  show  why  the  roots  need  this  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  water,  and  what  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  best  holds 
the  water  in  place. 

The  ability  of  soil  water  to  leach  out 
and  dissolve  the  soluble  portions  of 
rocks,  is  very  evident  when  we  examine 
the  contents  of  sea  water.  Originally 
this  must  have  been  perfectly  pure  water 
as  it  was  condensed  from  vapors  on  the 
cooling  of  the  earth’s  crust.  The  minerals 
now  found  in  it  must  have  been  dissolved 
out  of  the  soil  and  washed  through  rivers 
and  brooks  into  the  ocean.  An  average 
sample  of  sea  water,  contains  about  %% 
per  cent  of  pure  water.  Most  of  the  re¬ 
maining  3%  per  cent  consists  of  common 
salt  and  different  combinations  of  lime, 
potash  and  magnesia.  The  ash  of  sea 
weeds  which  are  certainly  produced 
from  sea  water,  contains  quantities  of 
iodine,  iron,  manganese  and  phosphoric 
acid,  showing  that  these  substances  were 
at  some  time  washed  out  of  the  soil  into 
the  ocean.  Small  quantities  of  copper 
have  been  found  in  sea  water.  As  the 
copper  sheathing  of  vessels  is  gradually 
corroded,  it  becomes  more  or  less  touched 
with  silver,  which  is  combined  with  very 
small  quantities  of  gold.  In  fact,  chem¬ 
ists  believe  that  a  very  close  search 
would  reveal  almost  all  the  chemical 
elements  in  minute  quantities  in  sea 
water.  This  goes  to  show  that  there  are 
very  few  of  the  mineral  elements  that 
are  entirely  insoluble  in  pure  water,  and 
still  less  so  in  water  charged  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  Most  of  the  minerals  found 
in  sea  water,  with  the  exception  of  pot¬ 
ash,  are  not  considered  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  plant  life. 

By  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  held  in  the  soil 
so  that  while  water  does  undoubtedly 
dissolve  them  more  or  less,  by  proper 
culture  and  rotation  we  are  able  to 
utilize  about  all  that  is  dissolved  in  this 
way.  It  is  not  so  with  the  nitrogen — 


the  most  important  of  all  plant  food. 
Large  quantities  of  that  are  undoubtedly 
lost  to  the  plants  by  being  washed  out 
into  the  brooks,  or  down  into  the  subsoil 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  plants. 

We  expect  to  take  up  next  this  matter 
of  nitrogen,  showing  how  it  is  brought 
to  the  soil  and  how  it  is  held  or  lost. 
One  curious  thing  about  the  water  in 
soils  is  its  power  of  climbing  up  to  the 
surface  through  the  spaces  between  the 
soil  particles.  When  the  conditions  are 
right,  the  water  mounts  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface,  and  remains  there 
to  nourish  the  roots,  or  evaporates  as 
the  upper  three  inches  have  been  pre¬ 
pared.  The  surface  can  be  so  treated 
that  this  upward  flow  will  be  kept  up, 
and,  of  course,  the  water  brings  with  it 
soluble  plant  food  from  the  lower  soil 
which  otherwise  the  roots  might  not 
reach.  This  matter  of  mulching  or  cul¬ 
tivating  the  upper  surface  of  the  soil  to 
hold  the  soil  water  near  the  roots,  is 
more  interesting  than  ever  in  view  of 
the  last  season’s  severe  drought.  An 
excellent  article  on  mulching  orchards 
will  begin  next  week,  and  will  bring  out 
many  of  these  points. 


gmsTcUanrou#  ^dvrvtisinfl. 

A  Startling 

Admission. 

In  New  York  City,  for  five  con¬ 
secutive  years,  the  proportion 
of  Deaths  from  Consumption 
has  been  three  in  every 
Twenty  Persons. 


Epidemics  of  Cholera,  Yellow  Fever  and 
other  diseases  of  similar  character,  so  ter¬ 
rible  in  their  results,  occasion  wide  spread 
alarm  and  receive  the  most  careful  consid¬ 
eration  for  their  prevention  and  cure,  while 
consumption  receives  scarcely  a  thought, 
yet  the  number  of  their  victims  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  those  of 
consumption.  Comparatively  few  people 
know  what  to  do  for  their  loved  ones  when 
they  see  them  gradually  lose  strength,  lose 
color,  manifest  feeble  vitality  and  emacia¬ 
tion,  or  develop  a  cough,  with  difficult 
breathing,  or  hemorrhage.  Cod  liver  oil 
was  for  a  long  time  given  in  all  such  cases, 
but  the  poor  success  attending  its  use 
coupled  with  its  nauseating  taste  has  led 
many  practitioners,  as  well  as  the  public  at 
large,  to  place  their  main  reliance  in  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery.  It  de¬ 
serves  early  attention  and  will  prove  effect¬ 
ual  not  in  everycasebut  in  a  large  percentage 
of  cases,  and  we  believe  that  fully  98  per 
cent,  of  all  cases  of  consumption  can,  if  taken 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  be  cured 
with  the  “Discovery.”  Dr.  Pierce  does  not 
ask  people  to  believe  until  they  have  in¬ 
vestigated  for  themselves.  A  pamphlet  has 
been  published  having  the  names,  addresses 
and  photographs  of  a  large  number  of  those 
cured  of  consumption,  bronchitis,  lingering 
coughs,  asthma,  chronic  nasal  catarrh  and 
kindred  maladies  which  will  be  mailed  free 
to  those  sending  for  it  with  their  name  and 
address  upon  a  postal  card,  or  you  can  have 
a  medical  treatise,  in  book  form  of  160 
pages,  mailed  to  you,  on  receipt  of  address 
and  six  cents  in  stamps.  You  can  then 
write  those  cured  and  learn  their  experi¬ 
ences. 

Address  for  Book,  World’s  Dispknsary 
Mkdical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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WAGONS. 

Any  size  yon  want,  20 
to  66  in  high.  Tires  1 
to  8  in.vride — hubs  to 
tit  any  axle.  Haves 
Cost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
gram,  fodder,  manure, 
bogs,  fco.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Oatl’gfree.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 
(luincy.  HI. 
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A  GOOD  HORSE 

X  deserves  a  comfortable  home.  Line  X 
A  your  box  stalls,  and  sheathe  your  barns  Q 
O  and  all  out-buildings  with  © 
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Neponset 
Water=  Proof  S 

Red  Rope 
Roofing  Fabric  1 

Better  than  shingles,  and  costs  less.  9 
Takes  the  place  of  back  plaster  in  dwell-  x 
ing  houses.  Will  not  crack  or  crumble,  q 
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ft  Neponset  Black  Building  Paper 

©  for  inside  lining.  Better  than  tarred  q 
d  paper;  odorless  and  clean.  _  9 

*9  f  Full  particulars  © 

©  Ut-E?  (  and  samples  free.  © 

8  F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass.  Z 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

©cc  ■£  r  r  c  rccooeccc  c  occc  cccoo 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF  I 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roots, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  Street,  N.  Y 


World’s  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
.Roofing  Co.  awarded 

,  _  Medal  and  Diploma 

for  PATENT  CAP  ROOFING  at  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

_ i _ _  o.  cia«i  DnnKnn  Pa  Phlrann  End  NIIp*.  0. 
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!  A  ROOF 

THAT  19 

PROOF 

Against  lightning.flre,  - 

iwlnd  4  water.  Both  Iron  <k  Steel. 

Free.  Niles  1  bon  A  Steel  Roofing 


THE  BEST  CORRUGATED 

STEEL 

ROOFING 

For  2}4  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

The  J.  W.  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Steel  Truck  Wheels 
For  Farm  Wagons. 

We  Make  the  Strongest, 
Neatest,  and  Best  in 
the  U.  S. 

Farmers  use  them  in  haul¬ 
ing  fodder,  grain,  hogs, 
wood  and  manure.  Saves 
the  farmer,  saves  the 
horses,  saves  the  cost  of 
the  wheels  in  one  season. 
Write  for  circulars,  price, 
etc.  Save  this  address. 
HAVANA  MET  AX. 
WHEEL  CO., 
HAVANA,  -  -  ILL. 
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.  Sample  copy  of 

BEE  CULTURE. 


A  Handsomely  Illustrated  n r P  C||  DPI  I  PC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  0  L-P  OUl  iLICO 

FREE.  THE  A.  1.  HOOT  CO.,  Medina,!). 


W  via  CATALOGUE 

D  GUIDE  to  Poultry  Baiters  for  1895. 
tains  over  130  fine  illustrations  show- 
a  photo  of  the  largest  hennery  in  the 
.  Gives  best  plans  for  poultry  houses, 
remedies nnd  recipes  for  all  diseases, 
valuable  information  on  the  kitchen 
I.urden  sent  for  only  10  cents. 


EGGS  M  FOWLS 

EAD  (HE  From  50  varieties.  Largest 

run  OALE  RANGE,  la  the  West. 
2000  prizes  at  10  State  Shows  In  18t4. 

Send  three  one  cent  stamps  for  best  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  size  8  x  ir.  32  pages. 

GRAS.  GAMMERDIHGER,  101  70  COLUMBUS,  0. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs. — In  answer  to  J.  E.  M.,  on 
page  15,  we  have  been  breeding  registered  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine  12  years,  and  have  found  them  to  be 
in  great  demand.  Young  sows  usually  farrow 
from  8  to  12  pigs  at  a  litter ;  the  pigs  are  strong 
at  birth,  and  the  sows  good  sucklers.  A  test 
made  upon  Poland-Chinas,  Berkshire3  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys  at  the  experiment  station  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  of  Michigan,  consisting  of  two 
farrows  of  each,  showed  that  the  Duroc-Jerseys 
fattened  the  quickest,  required  the  least  amount 
of  grain,  and  their  meat  was  considered  the  best. 
At  the  Iowa  Interstate  Fair  held  at  Sioux  City, 
October  6  to  14, 1894 — one  of  the  largest  hog  shows — 
the  Duroc-Jerseys  won  the  Grand  Sweepstakes 
Herd  Prize  of  $100,  open  to  all  breeds. 

Tivoli,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  CLARKSON. 

Bad  Air  and  Consumption.— One  of  the  D.  L. 
<fe  W.  milk  lines  runs  through  this  county — 
Cortland — and  within  a  few  years  the  farmers 
have  been  making  milk  for  the  New  York  market. 
Almost  every  one  of  them  has  built  or  remodeled 
his  barns  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  winter 
milk,  for  which  warm  stables  are  imperative; 
but  no  thought  is  given  to  ventilation.  Is  it  not 
the  extreme  of  folly  to  slaughter  whole  herds  of 
valuable  cows,  because  of  incipient  tuberculosis, 
which  might  yield  under  better  conditions  of 
health,  and  the  diseased  tissues  heal  again  ?  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  how  can  the  disease  be  stamped 
out  by  killing  affected  ones,  when  the  ranks  are 
continually  being  filled  from  the  hotbeds  for  the 
propagation  of  the  disease  all  over  the  State  ? 
Should  not  a  commission  be  appointed  by  the 
State  for  the  abatement  of  this  great  evil  ?  and 
should  not  it  have  the  power  to  compel  every 
dairyman  to  ventilate  his  barns  in  the  most 
thorough  and  scientific  manner?  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  remedy  is  ventilation  with  power  to 
compel  it.  d.  c. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 

Corn  Fodder  for  Sheep.— Mr.  A.  O.  Fox,  of 
Wisconsin,  told  the  American  Sheep  Breeder  how 
he  substituted  cut  corn  fodder  for  hay  for  his 
sheep  last  winter.  “  When  I  first  put  the  ewes 
into  winter  quarters  upon  the  dry  fodder,  I  feared 
that  they  would  not  relish  it;  but  I  soon  found 
that  they  took  to  it  even  more  kindly  than  to  good 
hay.  They  ate  it  ravenously,  and  would  fill  them¬ 
selves  to  perfect  satisfaction,  and  lie  down  in  con¬ 
tentment  to  sleep.  I  am  now  satisfied  that  they 
have  done  better  on  the  corn  fodder  ration  than 
they  would  have  done  on  good,  bright  mixed 
clover  and  Timothy  hay.  The  corn  fodder  did  not 
have  the  slightest  constipating  effect.  I  have  fed 
the  lightest  grain  ration  this  year  that  I  ever 
gave  my  ewes,  and  they  are  in  line  bloom.  Their 
fleeces  are  much  cleaner  than  if  they  had  been 
fed  hay,  and  as  for  lambing,  we  are  now  well  into 
a  very  successful  lambing  season.  My  method  of 
securing  this  cut  fodder  is  somewhat  crude,  and 
I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is  not  the  best.  I  had 
some  75  acres  of  shocks  husked  out  early  in  the 
fall,  bound  into  bundles,  and  put  into  large  double 
shocks.  These  I  hauled  and  stacked  near  the 
sheep  sheds  when  in  proper  condition  before  the 
heavy  storms.  We  then  set  our  engine  and  cut¬ 
ting  machine  so  as  to  run  the  carrier  into  the 
shed  lofts,  delivering  the  fodder  into  the  lofts  over 
the  sheep,  so  that  in  feeding  it  would  merely  have 
to  be  pushed  down  into  the  racks  below.” 

Killing  Tuberculous  Cows.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  inspecting  milk,  Dr.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Veterinarian  of  the  Minnesota  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  said,  among  other  things  :  “  I,  for  one, 

am  very  decidedly  not  in  favor  of  any  radical 
method  of  extermination  that  shall  sweep  over 
the  whole  country  with  a  view  to  immediate  eradi¬ 
cation  as  pleuro-pneumonia  was  eradicated  in 
the  Eastern  States.  I  think  I  can  show  you,  in  a 
moment,  how  utterly  absurd  and  how  impossible 
such  a  movement  would  be  of  successful  results. 
To  illustrate  :  In  1893,  there  were  in  the  United 
States,  16,424,000  milch  cows,  and  35,954,000  other 
cattle,  making  a  total  of  52,378,000  cattle,  valued 
at  $905,520,000.  Suppose  that  four  per  cent  of 
these  cattle  are  tuberculous,  and  are  to  be  con¬ 
demned;  this  would  amount  to  $36,220,800— so 
much  property  destroyed.  It  would  require  422 
barrels  of  tuberculin  to  give  all  these  animals  one 
test  each,  and  one  test  is  frequently  not  sufficient. 
Now  let  us  see  how  many  veterinarians  it  would 
take  to  do  the  work,  and  what  the  cost  of  profes¬ 
sional  services  would  be.  Suppose  each  man  is 
at  liberty  to  work  150  days  a  year,  and  is  paid  $10 
per  day  for  services.  This  would  be  $1,500  per 
year  for  each  veterinarian.  Each  man  can  test 
15  cattle  per  day.  This  would  require  the  services 
of  34,919  veterinarians,  saying  nothing  of  the 
assistance  that  would  be  required.  This  would  be 
an  average  of  794  veterinarians  in  each  State. 
Minnesota,  probably,  has  150  intelligent,  compe¬ 
tent  veterinarians — and  here  we  are.  Besides  all 
these,  there  are  not  Kochs  and  Schweinitzes 
enough  in  the  world  to  manufacture  tuberculin 
as  it  would  be  needed.  So  any  radical  war  of  ex- 

GLUTTONOUS  HORSES. 

Some  horses  are  like  men,  they  are  greedy  feed¬ 
ers— gluttonous  and,  like  men,  become  sick.  Dr. 
Sloan  tells  about  them  in  his  little  book,  Treatise 
on  The  Horse,  and  he  also  gives  a  chapter  on  feed 
for  sick  horses,  and  upon  almost  all  the  diseases 
and  ailments  of  the  horse,  and  how  to  cure  them. 
All  this  is  told  in  plain  language,  so  that  you  can 
understand  it.  If  you  own  a  horse,  the  Doctor 
will  send  it  free,  provided  you  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Address  Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Boston,  Mass.— 
Adv. 


termination  that  would  sweep  over  the  whole 
country,  is  an  utterly  absurd  consideration  at 
present.  But  what  can  we  do  ?  ”  His  plan  is  first 
to  begin  with  city  dairies  and  others  that  supply 
milk  to  townspeople,  and  then  with  breeders. 

A  Good  Guernsey. — Our  friend  Chas.  Solveson 
of  Wisconsin,  thus  describes  his  Guernsey  cow 
Fantine  2nd,  which  gave  in  one  week  300  pounds 
of  milk  and  18  pounds  of  butter,  two  weeks  after 
dropping  her  fifth  calf.  She  was  fed  a  daily  ration 
of  20  pounds  of  cut  corn  stalks,  16  pounds  of  hay, 
three  of  straw  and  15  pounds  of  a  grain  mixture 
of  equal  parts  corn,  oats,  bran  and  dried  brewers’ 
grains:  “  Fantine  is  a  large  cow,  will  weigh  1,050 
to  1,100  pounds.  Has  a  long,  lean,  clean-cut  face; 
small  incurving  horns;  is  decidedly  wedge-shaped 
from  all  points  of  view;  has  a  large,  prominent 
backbone  ;  a  long  tail,  switch  reaching  to  the 
floor;  is  very  broad  across  the  hips;  the  udder 
and  milk  veins  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
barrel,  though  very  large,  would  score  a  few 
‘points  off’  from  lack  of  depth.  In  lieu  of  this, 
however,  she  has  an  enormous  appetite,  eating 
anything  and  everything  given  her.  As  you  will 
notice,  the  above  is  a  large  ration  and  not  as 
palatable  as  it  might  be,  yet  it  was  apparently 
well  digested  and  assimilated,  and  I  believe  could 
have  been  so  fed  that  she  would  have  made  20 
pounds  of  butter  in  the  above  test.  Two  weeks 
later  I  opened  the  silo,  and  on  several  days  she 
milked  46  pounds.  Then,  too,  she  is  such  a  gentle 
and  motherly  looking  animal  that  somehow  one 
cannot  help  but  treat  her  with  respect.  When  out 
in  the  yard,  she  has  repeatedly  come  to  me  for 
protection  when  the  younger  cows  had  bo.hered 
her.  It  seems  she  has  no  time  or  desire  to  romp 
and  play.” 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CD  B  E 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they  ■  I  fill  K 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute 


FOR  SALE.  Best  Butter  Strains. 


Wo  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 


ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM 


RHINKCIJFF,  N.  Y. 


Granddaughters  of 


Why  does  our  product  have  25  per  cent  more  albumi¬ 
noids  and  carbohydrates  than  the  other  ?  Because 
presses  necessarily  take  from  tho  seed  much  of  the 
mucilage  with  tho  oil,  and  wo  take  oil  only. 

Many  feeders  And  cake  meal  more  laxative,  there¬ 
fore  prefer  our  meal.  Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


FROM  BOTTKIt  COWS.  $45  and  upwards.  Express 
charges  paid. 

ROUT.  F.  SHANNON.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  T&SSkS'fiS 

Just  right  for  Winter  Lamb  raising.  Como  and  see  or 
write.  fj.  B.  FREAR,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


The  IDEAL,  breed  !  Because  all  others  endeavor  to  got 
the  same  characteristics.  Order  young  pigs  at  once. 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWAItl),  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


For  sale,  And  extra  good  ones  at  six  weeks  old,  for 
$7  each;  registered  and  transferred. 

W.  S.  CUTlIBEUT,  Hammond.  N.  Y. 


THOSE  CONNECTICUT  JERSEY  COWS. 

There  Is  not  the  least  doubt  about  Jersey  cows 
being  better  than  native  for  butter,  and  not  the 
least  doubt  that  my  Jerseys  are  most  excellent 
for  butter,  as  I  have  tested  them  by  saving  a 
day’s  cream  and  churning  it  by  Itself  I  also 
know  by  personal  experience  in  feeding  cows,  that 
I  cannot  make  butter  in  winter  successfully  with¬ 
out  feeding  grain.  But  what  puzzles  me  is  that 
the  creamery  finds  it  so  different.  Some  friends 
who  have  taken  milk  there  for  10  years,  found 
that  feeding  meal,  for  instance,  to  their  cows, 
would  reduce  the  percentage  of  butter  fat,  while 
bran  would  increase  it.  They  also  found  that 
farrow  cows’  milk  would  test  the  highest  of  any. 

When  I  took  milk  to  the  creamery,  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  only  every  other  day,  so  that  four  milkings 
were  mixed  for  sampling.  Three  of  these  milkings 
had,  of  course,  cooled  and  were  not  in  the  state 
of  a  perfect  emulsion,  but  contained  the  cream 
which  had  risen  in  the  cans,  mixed  imperfectly 
with  the  skim-milk.  The  fourth  milking  was  not 
cooled,  and  was,  therefore,  the  only  one  tit  for  a 
perfect  sample  of  the  milk.  These  milkings  were 
all  poured  together  into  a  tank  to  be  weighed,  and 
sampled  by  dipping  a  little  tin  dipper  in  it  which 
probably  holds  about  a  teaspoonfui  of  milk.  I 
claim  that  the  sample  so  taken  would  hardly  con¬ 
tain  more  than  three  parts  of  skim-milk  to  one  of 
whole  inilk,  because  it  is  not  likely  thatthey  would 
allow  a  big  lump  of  cream  to  get  into  that  little 
dipper.  I  don’t  know  whether  this  is  the  way  all 
the  creameries  test  their  milk,  and  whether  the 
Babcock  test  is  really  such  an  excellent  one  after 
all,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  churn 
the  accumulated  samples  In  some  small  vessel 
for  the  purpose  of  a  test. 

As  for  figures,  they  are  rather  hard  to  give  for 
just  six  days’  milk,  but  as  I  am  keeping  a  full  ex¬ 
pense  account  now,  I  can  let  you  have  some  fig¬ 
ures  by  next  year,  just  to  show  how  little  or  how 
much  one  can  make  on  one  of  New  England’s 
farms.  K- 

Georgetown,  Conn. 


From  First- I’rlzo  Winners.  Also  A.  J.  C.  C.  Butter 
Hull  Cat }  at  a  low  price.  E.  I,.  CLA RKSON,  14  W.  19th 
St.,  New  York.  Refer  by  permission  to  The  K.  N.-Y. 


Most  Penetrating  Remedy 
in  Existence. 

WARRANTED  SATISFACTORY. 

Horse  Sizes,  50c.  and  $1.00  bottles. 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers. 


CHESHIRES!  ti"-h'elro-rm 

la  the  Dnnner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  timet  at  many  Fint  Premi¬ 
um!  (at  the  World’*  Fair,  Chicago)  at  all  the 
reft  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premium*  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’*  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Cold 
Medal  at  N.  V.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


-PREPARED  BY- 

Dr.  EARL  S.  SLOAN  CO 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 


CHESHIRES 


Dr.  Sloan’s  Now  Book  “Treatise 
on  the  Horse,”  sent  Free. 


from  Foundation  Herd.  /  have  now  shipped  432  times 
to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  1  challenge  any  breeder  In 
the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  E.  W.  DAVIS, 
Torringford,  Conn.,  recently  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES  CH0ICE  ST0CK 

UllhUimiL.U  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
ED.  8.  HILL,  Peruville,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


Horse  Owners!  v  Try 

GOIYIBAULT’S 

spM^Caustic 
IOL  Balsam 


BREEDER  OF  IMPROVED 


“The  Champion  Herd  of  the  World.” 


AFTER  THE  GRIP  A  GENTLE  AND  SAFE 
Strengthening  medicine  Is  needed.  None  so  effectual, 
none  so  Invigorating,  and,  when  mixed  with  a  little 
cold  water  and  sweetened,  none  so  pleasant  as 
Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Tonic  Vermifuge.  Dose  for  grown 
persons  one  to  two  tcaspoonfuls,  and  for  children, 
smaller  In  proportion  to  age.  As  a  worm  medicine 
for  children,  It  Is  of  the  greatest  efficacy.  Small 
bottles,  35  cents,  double  size,  50  cents  each.  Buy  of 
your  Druggist.— Adv. 


"‘A-SSSffSKliey  A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cnre 
The  Safeat,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  ueed.  Take3 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horae* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  Dr 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  >Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRKNCE-W1LL1AMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


1 7  Varieties  of  POULTRY 


Fine  32  Page  Catalogue  FREE. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

with  broad  dished  face,  straight  bucks  and  growth y, 
try  <;.  It.  FOULKK.  Hula  Farm,  West  Chester.  Pa. 
You  won’t  be  disappointed.  He  is  the  onlv  breeder 
guaranteeing  satisfaction  or  freight  paid  both  ways. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 


The  following  is  from  HON.  WAYNE  MacVEAGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy :  ’ 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis- 

Book  Free.  MOORE  BROS.. Albani.N.Y. 


Young  Sows  from  choice 
blood  ready  forservlee;  some 
bred.  Boars  of  ail  ages.  Hard 
time  prices.  Mentbm  paper 

Hamilton  a  co.,  Coehnmviiie,  r». 


Kreatest  horse 

postage.  1  y 
Du.  8.  A.  Tuttle— Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  it  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

J.  H.  Shaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 

Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St , 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


LARGE 

Poland-China  Hogs 

Send  for  circular. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chlttenango.  N.  Y. 


for  hatching,  $1  per 
setting,  purebred  B. 
Minorcas,  G.  Wyan- 
dottes,  Buff  and  S. 
C.  B.  Leghorns. 


GARGET,  MILK  FEVER, 


SCOTT'S  1  Positively  cures  caked 
ARABIAN  >- udder  and  garget; 

PASTE  )  will  not  scatter  or  re¬ 
duce  the  flow  A  milk.  AOc.  &  $1.00 
SCOTT'S  SPECIAL  FEVER  REMEDY  cure, 
milk  fever;  $ 1.00  by  mail.  Ask  Drug- 
igist  or  Saddler.  Send  for  circulars. 
Scott’s  Hoof  Paste  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  that  Hatch 


Cayuga  Black  Duck,  $1.25  per  13 ;  fine  Black  Lang- 
shan,  $1  per  13;  Brown  Leghorn,  $1  per  13;  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  $3  per  13— all  from  choice  stock. 
Order  early.  O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners.  N.  Y. 


5CT  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
Corn  Mills  for  Poultryinen, 

»  Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

mr-  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  IIUOS.,  Easton,  Ptt. 


ALMANEL  GARDEN’S  WYANDOTTKS. 

Large  flock;  large  range.  Eggs,  $1  per  13;  $2  per  28. 
ELSIK&  VINNIK  GOOD.  Waynesboro,  FrankllnCo..  I’a 


C  H  P  0  for  hatching  that  will  hatch.  B.  &  W.  I’.  Rocks, 
LUUO  W.  Wyandottes,  Indian  Gaines,  B.  Minorcas! 
and  P.  Ducks.  Satisfactiim  guaranteed.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  BHOOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Columbus,  N.J 


Nothing  on  earth  will 

MAKE  HENS  L 

Like  (ircen  Cut  Bone.  III.  catlg.  free  If  y< 

this  paper.  F.W.  MANN  CO..  MILFORD, 


PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS 


use  ETI  I  IUI  A  carbon- 

TAYLOR’S  r  U  IYI  A  Bisulphide, 

For  killingWoodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  In  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
In  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


DON’T  PAY  »30  TO  850  FOR  AN  INCU¬ 
BATOR  when  you  can  make  your  own  for  less 
i  ban  $5.  Send  $1  to  McCOKM AC  <fc  CO..  New  CONCORD. 
Ohio,  and  get  their  full  instructions  how  to  make  and 
run  an  incubator.  Brooder  Instruction,  $1. 


^  f'".1  I’j1'1  f^lr'bsh  fresh! 

cular  for  the  asking. 
HALLOCK,  Atlantic  Farm,  SPEONK,  L.  1 


IKCUBATORS& BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  &  Cheapest 
for  raising  chicks.  40 1st  Premiums 
4000Testimonlals.  Bead  for  C’at’Rg. 
G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  71*  Cardington,  0. 


*.£reatAmerican 


Companv 


l>!RECT  FROM  FACTORY, 


MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  I'  REE, 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Koofs,  all  colors,  A  SAVE  Middlemen’! 
profits.  Ill  use  f»  I  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange  &  larinera 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples, 
O.  W.  INGEltSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  x. 


LADIESIl 


FERTILIZING  FRUIT 


Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea? 
■MB  If  so,  send  this  “Ad”  and  15c. 

in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  14-lb.  sample  Best  Tea  Irn- 
BFvrnrni  ported.  Any  kind  you  may  se- 

a^RanCHMM^B  lect.  Good  Incomes.  Big 

premiums,  &c.  Teas,  Coffees, 
Baking  Powder  and  Spices.  Send  for  terms. 

THE  CHEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  28‘J.  31  and  33  Vesev  St.,  N.  Y. 


Prescott  Williams, 

Williamsburg,  flass.,  says : 

“I  used  Bradley’s  Fertilizers  the  past  season  on  my  orchards,  at  the 
rate  of  1400  pounds  per  acre,  and,  though  it  was  late  before  I  applied  it, 
the  results  have  been  highly  beneficial,  as  there  was  a  marked  difference 
to  be  seen  in  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  trees  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
fruit,  and  I  consider  a  liberal  application  of  Bradley’s  Fertilizer  an  im¬ 
portant  aid  in  checking  and  overcoming  the  effects  of  the  blight.” 

Charles  A.  Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
the  noted  small  fruit  grower,  writes: 

“  I  am  satisfied  it  will  pay  to  fertilize  small  fruits  twice  as  much  as 
ordinary.  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Currant,  Gooseberry,  and  other  small 
fruit  growers  are  applying  Phosphate  at  the  rate  of  1000  to  1 200  pounds 
to  the  acre,  with  great  success,  as  the  same  amount  of  plant  food  can 
be  purchased  more  cheaply  in  Bradley’s  ‘Phosphate  than  in  barnyard 
manure..” 

It  will  pay  Fruit  Growers  to  write  us  on  this  subject.  Address 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Western  New  York  Office,  843  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


f  DflT A Tfl- Four  years  from 
III  1H  III  seed.  YIELD  last 
Station,  360  BUSH.  Dug  60  DAYS 
.  Best  quality;  30c.  lb.  postpaid.  $5 
E.  HICKOK,  Rose,  N.  Y. 


year,  Mich.  Ex. 
from  PLANTING, 
per  bush.,  $12  bbl. 


1854..— Established  41  Years.— 1895. 

The  Gem  Steel,  Halladay 
Geared,  Old  Reliable 


Halladay  Standard 

and  U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

WIND  MILLS 


Guaranteed  to  be 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

lAlso  Pumps,  Tanks,  Feed  Mills, 
l  Corn  Sliellers,  Stalk  Cutters, 
1  Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  etc. 

ill.S.WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

'd  113  Water  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


THE  RELIABLE 

PERKINS  Steel,  Galvanized, 

_ — ■ —  Power 

,  r  and 

PERKINS  Pump 

iggrflC  ing 

-  1  Mills. 

"With  Oraplilte  Boxes. 
Osilvaiilz.cd  SteelTTowers. 

Warrant  covers  to  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.  Before  buying  get  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  of  what  we 
manufacture. 

a.  PERKINS  WIND  MILL  CO.. 

“  .9  Race  St..  Mishawaka,  lad. 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 


Iiy  using  the  U.  S.  Cream 
Separator,  which  makes 
records  at  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  Dairy 
Schools  like  “  0.03  of  1 
Per  Cent.”  atVermont, 
“A  Bare  Trace”  at 
Indiana,  ‘'0.04  of  1  Per 
Cent.”  at  Pennsylvania, 
and  equally  good  work  in 
the  hands  of  dairymen 
in  everyday  use,  you  can 
save  this  loss. 


RED  CEDAR 


* - Tanks  and  Cisterns. 

•  '  Q  W  White  Pine.  Cypress.  Redwood 

WILLIAMS  MFC.  CO., 

Market  St.,  Boston.  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Send  for  our  special 
iP  Separator  pamphlet  giv¬ 

ing  full  details. 

IVe  furnish  everything  for  Dairy  and  Creamery . 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co., 

Bellows  Falls.  -  -  -  -  Vermont 


Soil  Pulverizer! 


steel  tanksNLMl. 
vers,  all  gal-^k 'V. 
ter  completion,^ 
ten,  8  to  I  2  feet\ 

)  to  36  inches  in\ 
2%c.  per  gallon.! 
iney  ao  not  rust,  shrink,  leak,  give' 
ta9te  to  water,  nor  allow  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  to  get  In.  They  can  be  put 
In  garret  or  barn  and  thus  are  protected, 

8.  They  take  no  settlngl 
iper  than  wood.  Tank! 
es  of  all  sizes  made  to  k 
)nd  for  price  list  and  m 
forsubstructure  and  Jf  . 
intal  water  supply,  f  .  1 

(MOTOR  CO. VW'ftl 

CKICACO.^*£0  Slug 


IT  CRUSHES,  CUTS 

AND  HARROWS. 


The  most  simple  and  useful  implement 
known  to  agriculture.  For  preparing  irrigable 
land  it  is  without  a  peer.  Thousands  in  use. 
Indorsed  by  all.  Address 

J.  P.  FAI1KEB  , 

MAN  UFA  CTURER, 

RIPLEY,  OHIO. 
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BEAN  HARVESTERS 
AND  PLANTERS. 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  completely  the  Aermotoi 
Co.  made  the  modern  windmill  business?  How  it  has  monop 
olized  this  entire  line  of  manufacture  because  of  its  ideas 
inventions,  designs,  qualities  and  prices,  or  forced  other! 
to  be  literal  and  servile  imitators  ?  Witness  the  stee 
wheel,  the  back  geared  pumper,  tiro  high  geared  powei 
mill,  the  steel  towers,  fixed  and  tilting,  the  galvanizinf 
of  work  after  completion,  the  grinder  centrifugal  feed 
the  improved  irrigating  and  other  pumps,  the  all  stee! 
pole  saw— one  of  the  most  popular  things  we  ever  put  out 
—the  steel  storage  and  stock  tanks.  Everything  we  havt 
touched  we  have  bettered  and  cheapened.  It  is  the  thing  w< 
have  delighted  in  and  it  has  paid.  We  have  established  a  score 
of  branch  houses,  so  as  to  have  all  these  goods  near  those  wh< 
want  them.  The  Acrmotor  Co.  has  but  one  more  ambition.  It 
wants  to  build  and  fill  one  more  new  building.  It  has  2  acre: 
of  land  at  its  present  location  unoccupied  by  buildings.  It  ex 
pects  to  commence  in  June  to  cover  that  2  acres  with  a  singl< 
building,  7  stories  high.  This  will  give  it  14  more  acres  of  flooi 
space.  Then  when  the  public  demand  requires  more  good! 
than  can  be  produced  with  this  added  space,  it  will  refuse  tc 
extend  further,  or  make  any  effort.  It  will  have  done  its  share 
to  supply  that  demand.  It  will  then  turn  away  all  new  comers, 
UNTIL  THAT  TIME  IT  EXPECTS  TO  CONTINUE  TO  SUPPLY 
THE  WOULD  WITH  THE  GREATER  PART  OF  ITS  WIND 
WHEELS  TOWERS,  GRINDERS,  FEED  CUTTERS,  PUMPS, 
STEEL  FRAME  BUZZ  SAWS,  STEEL  STORAGE  AXI)  STOCK 
TANKS  STEEL  SUBSTRUCTURES  ETC.,  ETC.,  GAL 
VANIZED  AFTER  COMPLETION.  IT  WILL  CONTINUE  TC 
DEAL  MOST  LIBERALLY  WITH  THE  PUBLIC,  FURNISH  RE. 
PAIRS  AT  A  LOW  PRICE,  AND  BE  THE  GREAT  M0DEI 
SQUARE-DEALING  WIND  POWER  AND  WATER  8UPPL1 
HOUSE  OF  THE  WORLD.  AERM0T0R  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


^Und  Planters  are  the  best,  and  are  no  experiment,  as  thousands  will  testify 
fedress  E.  \V.  MILLER,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  NATURE  IMPROVES  THE  SOIL. 

NATURAE  METHODS  OF  SUPPLYING  FERTILITY. 

The  Growth  of  a  Forest. 

As  the  cost  of  procuring'  and  applying  fertilizing 
substances  is  one  of  our  most  serious  burdens,  why  do 
we  so  generally  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of  Nature’s 
simple  method  of  maintaining  fertility,  everywhere 
in  operation  openly  and  visibly  to  the  commonest  ap¬ 
prehension  ?  In  all  our  fields  below  the  stratum  of 
10  or  12  inches  in  which  we  cultivate  and  grow  our 
crops,  there  are  inexhaustible  stores  of  the  very  plant 
food  that  we  need,  which,  by  Nature’s  laws  and  forces, 
are  pressing  to  enter  this  stratum  from  which  we  ex¬ 
clude  them,  and  which  we  sterilize  by  cropping  under 
cultivation.  Nothing  is  needed  except  that  the  capil¬ 
lary  attraction  of  moisture  which  brings  this  stored 
fertility  to  this  thus  sterilized  region,  should  take  the 
place,  almost  inexpensively,  of  the  various  forms  of 
manure  in  the  cost  of  obtaining  and  applying  which 
we  now  almost  wholly  deprive  ourselves  of  profit  from 
our  processes  of  production.  For  familiar  and  ready 
illustration  of  this  work  of  Nature,  consider  the  crop 
she  grows  in  our  forests.  Where  else 
do  you  find  lime,  magnesia,  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  and  other 
elements  of  fertility,  taken  from  the 
soil  and  air  and  stored  in  the  produced 
vegetable  life,  to  compare  at  all  in 
quantity  with  the  same  elements  that 
are  found  in  the  structure  of  these  trees, 
whose  branches  throw  themselves  up¬ 
ward  in  riotous  strength  to  spread  their 
leaves,  blossoms  and  fruits  in  the 
favoring  sunshine,  while  their  immense 
trunks  almost  touch  each  other.  Con¬ 
sider  carefully  this  excessive,  unfavor¬ 
ing,  overcrowding  of  root,  of  trunk, 
of  branch ;  yet  this  unequaled  luxuri¬ 
ance  and  wealth  of  production.  Con¬ 
sider  again  that  no  one  plows  and  cul¬ 
tivates  to  make  this  crop,  and  no  one 
supplies  fertilizer  of  any  kind  what¬ 
ever.  Finally,  after  a  long  period  of 
years  of  the  steady  pull  of  all  this 
vegetation  exhausting  upon  all  sources 
of  supply  of  plant  food,  when  ax  and 
stump  puller  have  cleared  the  ground, 
instead  of  finding,  as  one  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  do,  soil  bankrupt  of  fertility, 
one  finds  a  virgin  soil,  in  which  are 
present  in  excess  the  very  elements 
which  the  trees,  with  all  their  incon¬ 
ceivably  effective  forces  of  abstraction,  have  been 
constantly  withdrawing. 

What  an  Object-Lesson  for  the  Orchardist. 

His  trees  are  from  20  to  40  feet  apart.  He  plows 
and  plows,  and  manures  from  barnyard  and  bag,  and 
prunes  with  knife  and  saw,  and  devotes  himself  most 
faithfully  to  promote  the  thrift  of  his  trees  ;  yet 
Nature  outstrips  him  in  her  wild  untended  wealth  of 
production,  without  loss,  and  even  with  large  increase 
of  resources  for  further  development.  The  difference 
lies  in  this:  Nature  establishes  the  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion  of  moisture,  by  which  the  mineral  elements  are 
brought  from  below  to  the  region  occupied  by  the 
roots,  and  by  the  same  process  she  forms  nitrates,  as 
saltpeter  or  nitrate  of  potash,  and  as  nitrate  of  lime, 
and  here  places  a  complete  fertilizer,  constantly  sup¬ 
plied,  compounded  and  made  available  by  moisture. 
She  goes  a  step  further,  and  by  the  same  process  she 
develops  and  places  the  innumerable  roots  and  root¬ 
lets  of  her  vegetation,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  bed 
of  food  she  has  prepared  for  them.  The  whole 
process  is  as  intelligent  in  design  and  unerring  in 
adaptation,  as  is  the  filling  of  a  cow’s  udder  with 


milk,  the  coincident  birth  of  her  calf,  and  the  coming 
together  of  the  teat  and  the  mouth,  the  milk  and  the 
stomach.  All  are  provided  and  grouped  for  the  one 
purpose  of  production  and  growth.  This  process  of 
Nature  all  takes  place  under  the  indispensable  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  cover,  or  mulch,  furnished  by  fallen  leaves 
and  twigs,  and  by  the  miscellaneous  undergrowth  and 
humble  forms  of  vegetation,  that  yearly  grow,  perish 
and  decay  in  the  soil  above  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

No  one  with  our  present  knowledge  of  agricultural 
chemistry  ought  to  doubt  that  fertilization  sufficient 
for  all  our  requirements,  can  be  provided  and  main¬ 
tained  for  orchards,  at  least,  by  putting  down  the 
ground  once  for  all  to  the  profound  rest  of  Nature, 
under  a  sufficient  mulch,  never  to  be  removed,  but  to 
be  made  ever  continuous  by  renewal  whenever  by 
decay  or  other  cause,  renewal  may  become  needful. 
Through  this  mulch  there  will  come  no  weeds;  under 
it  there  will  always  be  darkness,  moisture,  natural 
regulation  of  temperature,  and  all  the  conditions  in 
which  plant  food  and  roots  form  and  gather  together 
and  do  their  best  work. 

Does  this  sort  of  work  go  on  under  cover  ?  Ref¬ 


erence  to  forest  growth  and  conditions  ought  to  be 
a  sufficient  assurance  that  it  does.  The  amount  of 
fertility  accumulated  by  the  trees  from  all  sources, 
and  returned  to  the  soil  in  leaves,  etc.,  is  scarcely 
worth  mentioning  in  comparison  with  what  is  taken 
from  the  ground  and  retained ;  so  that  the  fallen 
leaves  are  wholly  inadequate  by  their  mere  decay  to 
keep  up  fertility  from  year  to  year,  much  less  to  in¬ 
crease  it  beyond  the  annual  requirements  of  growth. 
Besides,  it  is  all  on  the  surface,  not  plowed  under  and 
mixed  with  the  soil  as  our  cultivation  demands. 

Liebig  says:  “The  fallen  leaves  contain  such 
trifling  quantities  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  in 
comparison  to  their  mass,  that  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  injurious  consequences  arising  from  the  raking 
up  and  removal  of  the  fallen  leaves  in  woods.”  I  will 
add  that  these  injurious  consequences  arise  almost 
wholly  from  the  removal  of  the  leaves  as  a  cover,  or 
mulch,  by  which  this  beautiful,  harmonious  work  of 
Nature  is  seriously  interfered  with. 

Cuthbert  W.  Johnson  says  :  “  An  English  farmer 
inadvertently  left  for  some  months  a  door  in  his  fallow 
field ;  for  several  years  after  that  the  crops  were 
particularly  luxuriant  where  the  door  had  been  lying; 


so  much  so  that  one  would  have  said  that  some  rich 
manure  had  been  applied  to  that  spot.” 

The  Scotch  writer,  Anderson,  in  his  “  Economy  of 
Manures,”  says  :  “  Every  practical  farmer  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  for  the  facts  are  constantly  before  his 
observation,  that  land  can  be  made  exceedingly  fertile 
without  manure.  He  must  have  noticed  that  if  any  por¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  has  been  covered,  either  accidentally  or 
designedly,  for  some  time  by  water,  stone,  planks, 
logs,  chips,  brush,  rails,  corn  stalks,  straw,  buildings 
of  every  description,  with  hay  or  straw  ricks,  leaves 
or  clover,  and  in  fact  that  under  any  and  every  sub¬ 
stance,  which  has  covered  its  surface  closely,  it  (the 
surface  soil,)  invariably  becomes  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  that  the  degree  of  this  fertility  is  totally  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  covering  substance.”  I  am  sure  our 
own  common  experience  is  all  in  this  direction,  and  it 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  maintenance  of  fertility 
about  the  roots  of  forest  trees. 

Under  the  moisture  and  other  conditions  furnished 
by  the  covering  of  fallen  leaves,  and  by  the  additional 
exclusion  of  intense  sunlight  and  heat,  by  the  un¬ 
fallen  leaves  of  the  growing  season,  plant  food  has 
come  up  from  below  the  range  of  feed¬ 
ing  roots,  and  more  than  supplied 
their  demands.  How  different  the 
conditions  that  we  furnish  to  our 
orchards.  All  our  experiment  stations, 
our  past  and  present  literature,  our 
lecturers  at  horticultural  and  agricul¬ 
tural  societies,  and  our  practical  work¬ 
ers  in  fruit  growing,  insist  on  more 
and  better  fertilizing  And  cultivation  ; 
and  every  year  witnesses  a  further  and 
more  expensive  departure  from  the 
surprising  simplicity,  cheapness  and 
efficiency  of  treatment,  provided  for 
us  by  a  wisdom  infinitely  superior  to 
our  own.  Yet  there  certainly  is  very 
much  of  value  in  fertilization  and  cul¬ 
tivation  as  thus  advocated,  regarded 
as  a  change  from  a  neglected,  weedy 
surface,  exposed  continually  to  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold,  wet  and 
always  wind-swept,  storm-beaten  and 
compacted. 

These  two  are  really  the  only  con¬ 
ditions  of  which  we  know  much  prac¬ 
tically,  and  bad  as  it  is,  cultivation  is 
much  the  better  of  the  two.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  no  one  comes  forward  with 
the  practical  experience  of  a  term  of 
several  years  to  tell  us  of  the  results  of 
a  continuous  soil  cover,  as  here  proposed ;  for  mulch¬ 
ing,  though  not  new,  has  been  restricted  to  newly- 
planted  trees,  and  other  temporary  purposes,  except 
in  Nature’s  way  in  the  woods. 

Is  a  Soil  Cover  Practical  ? 

In  discussions  of  its  utility,  as  I  have  met  them,  it 
is  disposed  of  as  not  practical  on  the  score,  princi¬ 
pally,  of  expense  and  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 
These  are  assumptions  unsustained  by  facts,  and  born 
of  non-recognition  of  the  fact,  of  inestimable  value, 
that  to  all  that  has  hitherto  been  claimed  for  a  mulch, 
there  must  be  added  what  has  nowhere  been  publicly 
and  distinctly  insisted  upon,  as  I  do  now  here  insist, 
that  soil  covering  is  the  surest  and  cheapest  method 
of  restoring  and  maintaining  fertility,  and  should  be 
applied,  not  only  continuously  to  fruit  trees,  bushes 
and  vines,  but  also  to  all  other  crops  while  growing, 
whose  habits  will  permit  of  it,  and  to  all  our  fields  at 
all  times  while  lying  dormant,  for  its  fertilizing  and 
mechanical  effects  so  long  obscurely  known  or  sus¬ 
pected.  I  mean  that  mulching  when  used,  has  been 
merely  for  protection  of  roots  from  drought  and 
sudden  changes,  and  not  with  any  recognition  of  its 
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value  additionally  in  restoring  fertility,  and  supply¬ 
ing  it  to  all  the  region  to  which  the  roots  range 
for  their  food. 

I  have  said  that  under  this  cover,  within  this  dark¬ 
ness,  moisture,  and  self-regulating  temperature, 
Nature  develops  the  root  systems  of  trees  and  plants 
in  the  midst  of  her  thus  provided  fertility.  The  feed¬ 
ing  roots  or  rootlets,  in  the  economy  of  Nature,  are 
everywhere  present  in  the  first  or  upper  stratum  of 
the  ground,  while  the  larger  horizontal  and  tap  roots, 
for  bracing  and  holding,  principally  occupy  the  lower 
or  subsoil  regions,  as  might  be  expected.  Go  into  the 
forests,  remove  the  leaves  and  explore  the  first  foot 
depth  of  soil,  and  you  will  find  it  literally  filled  with 
feeding  roots  of  all  sizes,  down  to  the  fineness  of  a 
hair,  and  up  to  the  very  surface  of  the  ground.  This 
is  rendered  possible  only  by  Nature’s  condition  of  this 
profound  repose  under  cover,  and  a  mere  removal  of 
the  coat  of  fallen  leaves  by  consequent  exposure  to 
sun  heat  and  light,  and  drying  winds,  destroys  very 
many,  if  not  all,  of  these  surface  rootlets,  and  thus 
perfectly  accounts  for  the  injurious  consequences  of 
raking  off  leaves  of  which  Liebig  speaks.  Now  just 
here  in  the  ever-supplied  and  ever-abounding  fex’tility, 
moisture  and  sufficient  self-regulation  of  temperature, 
met  by  intelligently-directed,  coexisting,  perfectly- 
operating  root  systems,  lies  Nature’s  open  secret  of 
her  excellent  management  of  her  forests,  in  all  the 
magnificence  of  their  wild,  untrained  luxuriance. 
We  may  have  precisely  the  same  fertility,  root  sys¬ 
tems  and  vigor  in  our  orchards,  and  with  our  trees, 
wherever  they  stand,  by  treating  their  roots  in  the 
same  way,  and  we  can  contribute  to  perfect  the 
scheme  by  placing  our  trees  at  proper  distances  apart, 
shading  their  main  stems,  pruning  their  branches 
upon  a  reasonable  plan  (not  yet,  I  regret  to  say,  in 
general  operation),  and  by  other  methods  of  treatment 
now  well-known,  and  others  coming  to  notice. 

New  jersey.  woodbkidge  strong. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AN  ACRE  OF  POTATOES  FOR  $40. 

IS  IT  POSSIBLE  ? 

Some  months  ago,  C.  P.  Augur,  of  Connecticut, 
stated  that  he  could  grow  an  acre  of  potatoes  at  a  cost 
of  $40.  This  statement  has  started  quite  a  little  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  we  give  some  of  the  opinions. 

Mr.  Augur  Gives  His  Figures. 

To  illustrate  the  difference  in  the  value  of  potato 
crops  grown  frotn  different  varieties,  I  give  the  figures 
of  cost  and  yield  of  an  acre  grown  as  an  experiment. 
A  clover  sod  was  selected,  plowed  in  the  fall,  har¬ 
rowed  as  soon  as  the  ground  could  be  worked  in  the 
spring,  furrowed  six  inches  deep,  running  a  two-horse 
plow  twice  through  each  drill,  and  planted  to  pota¬ 
toes.  The  plot  contained  50  rows,  16  rods  in  length, 
and  was  planted  with  New  Queen,  Hampden  Beauty, 
Sunlit  Star,  Early  Bose  and  Delaware,  the  latter 
variety  resembling  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  The  plot  was  fer¬ 
tilized  with  20  pounds  of  Stockbridge  special  potato 
manure  per  row,  and  all  received  the  same  care  and 
cultivation.  The  black  flea  and  dry  weather  injured 
the  crop  somewhat,  but  the  total  yield  was  268  bushels 
of  marketable  tubers.  The  result  by  varieties  was 
Delaware,  110  bushels ;  New  Queen,  60  ;  Hampden 
Beauty,  44  ;  Early  Rose,  33  ;  Sunlit  Star,  21.  If  all 
had  been  Delaware,  the  yield  would  have  been  550 
bushels.  If  all  had  been  Sunlit  Star,  it  would  have 
been  105  bushels,  a  total  difference  of  445  bushels  due 
entirely  to  variety.  These  potatoes  were  sold  from 
the  field  at  70  qents  per  bushel  ;  this  would  give  a 
difference  of  $311.50  in  favor  of  the  Delaware,  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  acre  had  all  been  planted  to  that  variety. 
Allowing  10  cents  per  bushel  for  cost  of  marketing, 
a  net  gain  would  have  been  made  of  $280.35,  a  sum 
well  worthy  of  any  farmer’s  consideration. 

The  cost  of  growing  this  acre  was  greater  than  was 
necessary,  although  very  little  of  it  represented  an 
actual  cash  outlay.  The  fertilizer  cost  $20,  the  seed 
$1.80,  and  the  labor  $12.40,  exclusive  of  gathering  the 
crop.  The  cultivation  consisted  of  two  harro wings 
with  a  smoothing  harrow,  one  before  the  plants  were 
up  and  one  after,  and  three  stirrings  of  the  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  with  a  cultivator.  The  cost  of  plant¬ 
ing  might  have  been  lessened  by  using  a  potato  cutter 
and  planter  ;  but  the  experiment  was  conducted  partly 
on  the  Rural  trench  system,  and  there  was  a  little 
old-fashioned  prejudice  against  a  planter.  The  only 
actual  cash  outlay  was  for  the  fertilizer  and  a  pound 
of  Paris- green  ;  of  the  rest,  the  experimenter  merely 
took  it  out  of  the  crop  receipts,  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket  as  payment  for  his  home-grown  seed  potatoes, 
his  own  time,  and  that  of  his  team. 

My  land  is  a  strong  clay  soil,  with  a  hardpan  for¬ 
mation  three  to  five  feet  from  the  surface.  It  is  nearly 
all  well-drained,  and  works  up  in  fine  condition. 
This  soil  has  been  fed  for  100  years — perhaps  much 
longer — with  stable  manures,  and  has  always  borne 
good,  and  often  excellent,  crops.  It  has  been  show¬ 


ing  in  the  last  10  years  or  more,  a  tendency  to  yield 
less  crops  than  formerly,  for  the  same  treatment,  and 
I  have  experimented  to  learn  what  elements  of  fer¬ 
tility  were  lacking.  Without  detailing  my  experi¬ 
ments,  I  will  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  its  greatest 
need  is  potash,  and  that  without  it,  I  can  not  grow  a 
full  crop  of  any  of  the  ordinary  farm  products,  no 
matter  how  generously  I  may  supply  phosphoric  acid 
or  nitrogen.  Even  potash  in  the  form  of  old  iron,  as 
we  get  it  in  the  Canadian  leached  ashes,  “from  hard 
wood,”  shows  marked  and  lasting  effects.  I  have  an 
idea,  also,  that  some  of  my  lost  fertility  is  down  next 
above  that  hardpan,  and  I  am  sending  clover  messen¬ 
gers  down  to  bring  it  up.  “  Drawing  on  your  bank 
account,”  says  Mr.  Gregory;  but  of  what  use  is  a  bank 
account  if  one  may  not  draw  a  check  on  it  occasionally? 

Connecticut.  c.  p.  augur. 

An  Estimate  from  Ohio. 

Yes,  1  can  grow  an  acre  of  potatoes  for  $40,  and  I 
think  that  the  cost  is  generally  less  than  that  ;  but  the 
cost  varies  more  with  potatoes  than  with  almost  any 
other  crop  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  itemized 
cost,  with  me,  is  as  follows  : 

Plowing  and  fitting,  man  and  team  10  hours  at  30  cents  per 


hour . $3.00 

Furrowing  two  times,  man  and  horse  three  hours  at  15  cents 

per  hour . 45 

Covering  two  times,  man  and  horse  three  hours  at  15  cents 

per  hour . 45 

Harrowing  two  times,  man  and  horse  one  hour  at  15  cents 

per  hour . 15 

Cultivating  eight  times,  man  and  horse  10  hours  at  15  cents 

per  hour .  1.50 

Raking  one  time,  man  15  hours  at  10  cents  per  hour .  1 .50 

Hand  weeding,  10  hours  at  10  cents  per  hour .  1.00 

Eight  bushels  seed  at  50  cents  per  bushel .  4.00 

Cutting  seed  at  10  cents  per  bushel . 80 

Dropping  seed,  five  hours  at  10  cents  per  hour . 50 

Spraying  with  Pari^green .  1.50 

Digging  and  picking  up .  5.00 

Hauling  to  market .  7.50 

Interest  on  land .  4.00 

Total . $31.35 


This  reckoning  is  on  a  basis  of  100  bushels  per  acre, 
and  to  the  cost  should  be  added  the  amount  of  plant 
food  removed  by  the  crop.  If  stable  manure  were 
used,  I  would  not  count  the  cost  of  applying  it,  as  it 
has  to  be  hauled  out  somewhere  anyway ;  but  the 
cost  of  applying  commercial  fertilizers  should  be  added. 
In  furrowing,  I  go  twice  in  the  row  because  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  second  trip  pays  me  better  for  the 
time  spent  than  any  other  work  done  to  the  crop.  I 
cover  with  a  Victor  potato  coverer,  and  re-cover  just 
after  they  come  through  the  ground.  Two  harrowings 
and  one  raking  with  a  garden  rake,  if  done  on  time, 
will  kill  nearly  all  the  weeds  in  the  row,  and  will  leave 
the  surface  fairly  level.  The  amount  of  seed  varies 
with  different  varieties  and  individuals,  but  I  think 
that  eight  bushels  is  enough  of  almost  any  variety. 

I  make  no  allowance  for  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  as  it  doesn’t  pay  to  use  it  here.  The  only 
disease  that  it  will  cure,  is  quite  rare  in  this  locality, 
and  by  planting  early  varieties  quite  early,  and  late 
varieties  in  June,  there  is  not  much  danger  of  it  doing 
any  harm.  e.  tully. 

Trumbull  County,  O. 

A  Big  Expense  in  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Augur’s  article  on  the  value  of  improved  varie¬ 
ties  of  potatoes,  and  his  statement  that  the  cost  need 
not  be  over  $40  per  acre,  somewhat  surprise  me. 
Surely  Mr.  Augur  knows  that  800  bushels  of  potatoes 
contain  more  than  $40  worth  of  potash,  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen,  and  that  such  crops  produced  at 
such  a  rate  of  cost,  must  seriously  impoverish  his 
land.  I  have  figured  on  the  expense  of  growing  pota¬ 
toes,  and  this  is  about  as  low  as  I  could  bring  it  in 
1894.  I  wouldn't  sell  the  land  for  $50  per  acre  where 
it  is  located,  but  would  if  it  cost  20  cents  to  pick  and 
market  a  bushel  of  potatoes  : 


Use  of  land .  $3.00 

Plowing .  2.00 

Harrowing .  3.00 

Seed .  10.00 

Fertilizer .  40.00 

Planting .  2.00 

Cultivating  twice  with  weeder .  50 

Cultivating  three  times  with  horse  hoe .  1.50 

Hand  hoeing  twice .  2.00 

Poison .  1.25 

Applying  poison .  1.75 

Digging .  1.00 

Total . $68.00 


$68  multiplied  by  10  equals  $680,  just  about  what 
my  10  acres  of  potatoes  cost  me  before  the  boys 
began  to  pick  them  up,  which  costs  two  cents  per 
bushel.  The  crop  was  756  bushels,  which  makes  an 
additional  expense  of  $15.12,  or  a  total  of  $695.12. 
The  receipts  were  as  follows  : 


364  bushels  (No.  1)  at  65  cents  in  the  field . $236.60 

242  bushels  (No.  2)  at  35  cents  in  the  field .  84.70 

160  bushels  at  20  cents  for  feeding  stock .  30.00 


Total . $351.30 


The  varieties  which  put  me  furthest  “  in  the  hole,” 
were  those  which  I  have  tested  for  years,  and  have 
proved  most  profitable.  I  believe  that  the  moral  to 
Mr.  Augur's  story  was  to  plant  varieties  we  have 
found  suited  to  our  soil.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  No. 
2  has  never  done  well  here.  I  do  not  know  where  I 
can  reduce  my  expense  a  dollar  without  reducing  the 
receipts  several  dollars  in  an  averag-e  season.  If  any 


of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  wish  to  enter  into  partner¬ 
ship  with  me,  I  can  furnish  the  experience,  if  they 
will  put  in  the  other  thing.  G.  s.  butler. 

Connecticut. 


NOTES  ON  THE  “NEW  HAY  CULTURE.” 

wny  NOT  “  EVAPORATE  ”  YOUR  HAY  ? 

As  evaporated  apples  are  to  dried  ones,  so  evap¬ 
orated  or  new-culture  hay  should  be  rated  in  quality 
and  price  by  the  wide-awake  would-be  purchasers  in 
the  towns  and  cities.  We  produce  this  article  at 
“Advance  Meadows,”  by  careful  and  intelligent  labor 
from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  until  the  final  loading  in 
the  car  of  the  baled  product.  Liberal  sowing  of 
carefully  selected  home-grown  grass  seed,  is  the  first 
requirement.  We  use  one  peck  of  pure  Timothy, 
with  a  little  Alsike  clover  to  give  it  bottom  and  im¬ 
prove  the  quality,  although  during  the  past  season  it 
failed  to  grow,  leaving  the  Timothy  entirely  pure. 
Our  next  step  is  to  use  a  sharp,  steel-tooth  lever 
harrow,  set  so  as  to  stick  close  to  the  surface,  and 
divide  the  grass  stools  into  several  parts,  thus  insur¬ 
ing  a  thick,  fine,  soft  product ;  this  operation  should 
be  performed  as  soon  as  the  grass  fields  are  settled  in 
the  spring,  following  immediately  with  a  heavy 
roller  to  press  the  grass  into  the  soft  bed  below  the 
surface.  This  process  will  pay  for  the  labor  required 
in  the  increased  utility  of  the  haying  machinery,  and 
in  lessening  the  cost  from  breakage  by  rough  ground; 
even  should  it  not  increase  the  yield,  the  quality  will 
undoubtedly  be  much  enhanced.  Our  hay  fields  thus 
treated  should  now  be  growing  finely  under  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  sunshine  and  warm  showers. 

To  cut  the  thick,  fine,  soft  grass,  requires  sharp 
knives  ;  so  when  it  rains  we  grind  hard.  We  do  not 
wear  out  the  hired  man's  muscle,  but  put  the  pony  in 
the  power,  and  tread  an  edge  on  the  two  six-foot 
sickles  of  the  Big  4  McCormick  mower,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  the  motion  and  strength  for  the  cutting.  I  can 
see  no  difference  in  draft  on  the  smooth  fields,  between 
this  and  a  4)(  or  5-foot  cut  machine;  but  in  time 
saved  in  the  cutting,  the  difference  is  large. 

We  next  overhaul  the  Keystone  loader,  seeing  that 
the  ropes  are  well  tarred,  bolts  tight,  slats  firm,  etc. 
We  then  practice  on  the  hay  tedder,  which  has  never 
broken  for  us  in  five  seasons’  use,  and  we  finish  on  the 
chief  evaporator,  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  side-delivery  rake. 
Two  good  hay  racks,  wide  and  not  too  long,  and 
eight  of  Louden's  standard  wagon  slings,  with  revers¬ 
ible  jack  and  carrier,  complete  our  outfit.  When 
these  are  thoroughly  gone  over  and  greased,  we  are 
about  ready  for  our  grass. 

As  we  have  about  60  acres  of  it,  we  must  start  in  as 
soon  as  the  blossom  fairly  shows  up,  generally  in  this 
locality  about  June  25.  The  first  rule  is  to  watch  the 
weather  and  government  forecasts  closely.  We  start 
mowing  in  the  afternoon  about  four  o’clock,  continue 
m  the  early  morning,  and  also  immediately  start  the 
tedder  to  lifting  the  grass  from  the  ground  ;  as  soon 
as  the  hay  can  be  moved  clean  and  without  trouble 
by  the  side-delivery  rake,  we  start  it  down  a  row ;  it 
will  not  move  a  full  row  of  the  heavy  stuff  at  first, 
so  I  turn  on  the  row  and  move  it  back  and  partially 
over,  thus  compacting  it  slightly  and  rounding  it  so 
that  the  bulk  is  in  the  air  and  free  from  sun-baking 
and  ground-coloring  influences ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
evaporating. 

As  the  sun  gets  more  powerful,  the  rows  being 
raked  are  increased  in  bulk  to  the  capacity  of  the 
loader.  We  prefer  very  slow  driving  with  a  large 
bulk  of  hay  in  the  row,  as  its  color  is  improved.  The 
Keystone  is  a  tireless  hay  pitcher,  so  the  muscle  saved 
from  the  grindstone  is  now  needed  by  the  hands. 
The  hay  never  gets  too  dry  and  breaks,  and  the  tools 
refuse  to  do  good  work  if  it  is  too  green,  so  we  thus 
get  it  in  when  it  is  just  right.  The  use  of  the  kick¬ 
ing,  or  side-delivery  rake,  prevents  the  gathering  of 
stubbles,  while  stones  and  dirt  fall  out  by  gravita¬ 
tion,  leaving  a  pure  product  of  enhanced  value. 

This  method  would  be  incomplete  without  the 
Louden  sling.  We  use  spreaders  30  inches  in  length, 
and  carry  four  slings  to  the  wagon  ;  one  is  laid  on  the 
bottom  of  the  bed  as  we  start  out,  the  other  three  are 
neatly  rolled  and  placed  in  front  of  the  upright  and 
over  the  horses,  supported  by  curved  iron  or  wooden 
holders.  We  use  a  good  boy  or  man  to  drive,  and  the 
horses  just  barely  move  along  the  heavy  windrow.  1 
take  my  station  at  the  loader’s  throat,  and  with  steady 
thrusts  build  up  my  end  of  the  sling  load,  then  pass 
the  hay  to  the  man  who  builds  the  front  end,  binding 
and  ending  the  sling  load  in  the  center,  to  insure  easy 
distribution  in  the  mow.  We  then  lay  another  sling 
and  do  likewise  until  the  fourth  is  filled,  and  1%  ton 
of  hay  is  on  the  wagon.  As  we  never  use  more  than 
one  extra  hand  and  a  boy,  we  load  two  wagons  at  a 
time,  the  man  mowing  or  raking  as  needed. 

The  load  can  be  elevated  at  any  point  along  the 
carrier  inside  or  at  the  ends  of  the  mow,  and  at  any 
height,  and  delivered  into  any  mow  ;  or  stuff  can  be 
taken  out  of  any  mow  without  touching  the  carrier 
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or  elevated  pulleys.  The  hay  is  then  dumped  into 
the  several  mows,  and  if  a  shower  is  coming,  we  can 
dump  two  sling  loads  in  each  of  our  four  big  mows, 
and  return  to  the  field  and  repeat  the  process,  and 
mow  the  hay  away  during  the  rain.  We  are  very 
particular  to  have  it  packed  well  and  evenly  in  the 
mow,  as  the  sweating  will  be  alike,  and  the  hay  more 
uniform  in  color.  The  slings  do  away  with  all  floor 
cleaning  and  lost  time,  and  pull  apart  in  the  mow 
much  easier  than  the  old  fork  loads. 

In  eight  weeks  after  the  final  filling,  the  evaporated 
hay  is  ready  for  the  baler,  and  is  put  into  bales  of 
about  100  pounds,  so  as  not  to  mash  or  break  it  too 
much  Hay  is  low,  and  the  farmer  who  wishes  best 
prices  must  evaporate,  not  dry,  his  hay.  A.  K.  s. 

Huntington,  Ind. 


PEACHES  IN  CANADA . 

To  many  readers,  Canada  is  a  land  of  snow  and  ice. 
Although  they  read  descriptions  of  winter  carnivals, 
ice  castles,  toboggan  slides,  hockey  and  curling 
matches  and  other  winter  sports,  it  does  not  follow  that 
we  do  not  have  summer,  and  in  some  portions  of  the 
Dominion,  a  climate  well  adapted  to  raising  fruits  that 
are  not  perfectly  hardy.  Fig  10(5  shows  an  early  morn¬ 
ing  scene  on  the  wharf  at  Niagara,  Ontario.  There 
are,  probably,  10,000  baskets  of  peaches,  grown  within 
a  radius  of  five  miles,  awaiting  shipment  by  steamer 
to  Toronto,  where  many  of  them  are  resliipped  to 
other  parts  of  the  province  and  Dominion. 

The  Niagara  district  has  long  been  called  “the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Canada,”  and  in  the  growing  of  the  luscious 
fruit,”  that  portion  of  it  located  whereothe  Niag¬ 
ara  River  empties  its  apparently  quiet  waters  into 
Lake  Ontario,  is  particularly  suited  to  fruit  cul¬ 
ture  In  the  spring,  the  buds  are  delayed  by  the  ice 
which  runs  down  from  the  upper  lakes.  The  shelter 
also  given  by  the  Queenston  Mountain,  makes  a  town¬ 
ship  bounded  by  river,  lake  and  mountain,  a  happy 
combination,  and  an  equable  climate  which  produces 
the  best  results  in  fruits.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
township,  in  1894,  shipped  300,000  12-quart  baskets  of 
peaches  alone.  Figs,  and  Black  Hamburg  grapes,  with 
winter  protection,  do  well  here,  and  ripen  their  fruit  to 
perfection  in  the  open  air.  Many  berries  and  small  fruits 
are  also  grown,  but  peaches  are  the  staple  crop.  Apples 
were  in  favor,  but  a  great  many  of  the  orchards  have 
been  rooted  out,  and  planted  to  peaches  and  other 
fruits.  Even  where  apple  orchards  remain,  and  have 
every  care,  are  scraped,  washed,  pruned,  sprayed,  well 
fertilized  and  cultivated,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cess  any  more. 

While  plums  are  grown  here  in  large  quantities, 
one  grower  having  over  5,000  baskets  last  season,  the 
feature  of  the  market  in  1894  was  the  beginning  of 
shipments  of  the  Japan  plums  ;  their  season  of  ripen¬ 
ing,  fine  quality,  together  with  the  prices  obtained 
making  them  very  desirable  goods  for  the  orchardist. 
Larger  numbers  are  being  planted  this  year. 

Peaches  are  also  grown  successfully  in  other  parts 
of  Ontario,  notably  at  Grimsby,  about  30  miles  from 
here,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  Essex 
County  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Farther 
north  they  do  not  seem  to  prosper  ;  in  fact,  just 
across  the  Lake  from  Niagara,  only  35  miles  north, 
they  will  not  do  at  all.  We  claim  to  be  able  to  grow 
peaches  as  fine  as  Delaware  or  Maryland,  in  size  and 
quality  ;  they  are,  however,  about  two  or  three  weeks 
later  in  ripening.  The  varieties  grown  here  are  prin¬ 
cipally  Alexander,  Early  Itivers,  St.  Johns,  Foster, 
Early  and  Late  Crawford,  Smock  and  Salway.  With 
a  population  of  nearly  5,000,000,  and  the  small  area 
really  adapted  to  peach  growing  in  Canada,  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  growers  are  good,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  last  year  they  touched  a  very  low  price. 

_  SUBSCRIBER. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  BLACK  CURRANTS. 

USE  OF  MACHINERY  IN  PICKING. 

Nothing  is  easier  of  culture  than  the  black  currant, 
as  it  grows  and  bears  well  in  any  tolerable  garden 
soil.  Never  plant  a  currant  sucker.  To  propagate 
them,  it  is  only  necessary  to  plant  in  autumn  or  early 
spring,  cuttings  a  foot  long  in  the  open  field  or  gar¬ 
den,  and  cultivate  them  ;  they  will  root  readily.  The 
black  currant  should  never  be  allowed  to  produce 
suckers,  and  in  order  to  prevent  this,  the  superfluous 
buds  should  be  knocked  off  when  the  plants  are  trans¬ 
planted.  This  will  keep  them  always  in  the  shape  of 
trees,  with  single  stems  and  heads  branching  out  at 
from  12  to  20  inches  from  the  ground. 

Thin  out  the  useless  wood  every  winter,  and  if  extra 
large  fruit  is  desired,  pinch  off  all  the  ends  of  the 
strong-growing  shoots  about  the  middle  of  June,  when 
the  fruit  is  about  half  grown,  thus  keeping  the  plant 
from  spending  all  its  energy  in  producing  too  much 
wood.  I  prefer  for  large  plantations,  Black  Naples, 
Champion,  and  Collins  Prolific.  I  prefer  to  plant  in 
check  rows,  5%  feet  each  way.  Perhaps  there  is  no 


place  in  the  world  where  better  black  currants  are 
grown  than  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  They  are 
called  currant  trees,  often  having  clean  stems  on 
them  three  and  four  feet  high.  Keeping  a  clean  stem 
from  12  to  20  inches,  enables  one  not  only  to  till  them 
easier,  but  to  use  a  picker,  which  I  will  endeavor  to 
describe  :  It  is  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  umbrella 
cover — see  Fig.  107.  Put  a  canvas  cover  on  the  inside 
of  the  ribs  of  a  large  bamboo-ribbed  umbrella  ;  take 
out  the  braces  and  handle.  To  keep  its  shape  opened 
out,  two  steel  No.  9  wires  are  fastened  on  the  inside  by 
being  wired  to  each  rib,  one  near  the  outside,  and  the 
other  near  the  bottom.  These  give  enough  spring  to 
clasp  it  around  a  stem,  as  it  has  to  be  opened  only 
about  one  inch  to  let  the  stem  through  the  slot  on 
the  side  to  the  center  of  the  picker.  The  whole  is 
mounted  on  three  portable  legs  made  of  umbrella 
braces.  Near  the  trunk  where  the  stem  socket  is, 
a  piece  of  cloth  is  sewed  to  make  a  pliable  and  close 
fit  ’round  the  stem  when  the  picker  is  clasped  together. 

When  the  currants  are  ripe,  adjust  the  picker  as 
high  as  possible  on  the  stem  under  the  top.  Around 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  immediately  under  the 
picker,  clasp  or  wind  a  piece  of  thick  felt ;  hold  it 
with  the  left  hand,  and  in  the  right  use  a  wooden 
mallet  with  felt  tacked  on  each  end.  Gently  tap  the 
stem  all  around,  and  watch  the  currants  fall.  If  ripe, 
scarcely  one  will  be  found  on  the  bush.  Unclasp  the 
picker,  let  down  the  legs  and  empty  the  contents  into  a 
bag  or  basket.  That’s  picking  currants  by  an  improved 
method,  and  one  that  will  do  away  with  all  hand 
picking.  If  people  will  let  them  get  ripe,  they  sell 
better,  are  larger  and  bring  the  same  price  as  earlier, 
as  black  currants  seldom  vary  in  price. 

As  the  fruit  comes  from  the  picker,  a  large  amount 
of  dead  leaves,  stems,  etc.,  will  drop  also,  which 
necessitates  hand  cleaning  to  make  it  salable.  This 
is  all  easily  overcome  if  one  has  an  old  fanning 
mill.  Take  out  all  the  sieves  but  the  screen  ;  one 
inch  above  it  tack  a  canvas  or,  better,  make  a  canvas 
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screen.  If  the  currants  are  large,  use  the  bean  sieve, 
or  large  pea  sieve  ;  put  this  as  near  the  hopper  bottom 
as  possible.  Under  the  mill  where  the  cleaned  fruit 
comes  out,  spread  a  sheet  or  canvas  to  catch  currants, 
and  pick  them  up  for  basketing.  Fill  the  hopper  the 
same  as  with  grain,  turn  gently,  and  watch  results. 
This  is  another  labor-saving  job  accomplished.  Why 
pay  pickers  20  cents  a  basket  for  picking  and  cleaning 
a  10-quart  basket,  when  you  can  save  that  much,  do 
10  times  as  much  as  one  man,  and  grade  your  currants, 
too,  if  you  choose  ?  A.  j.  snydkr. 

Canada. 


HOW  TO  GROW  “FANCY  VINELAND  SWEETS." 

FROM  THE  SEED  TO  THE  STOREHOUSE. 

Part  IV. 

Shall  We  Plant  in  Hills  or  Drills  ? 

Good  authorities  differ  on  this  point.  If  planted  in 
drills — continuous  ridges — the  plants  may  beset  closer 
together,  getting  a  larger  number  of  hills  per  acre, 
which  the  drill  man  claims  will  increase  the  yield. 
The  advocate  of  hill  culture,  however,  says  that  an 
acre  may  be  tilled  enough  better  and  cheaper,  by 
planting  in  rows  both  ways,  to  make  up  for  the 
increased  crop  the  drill  man  gets.  I  cannot  see  that 
one  method  has  any  material  advantage  over  the  other. 
If  it  is  desired  to  keep  them  in  hills,  and  a  ridger  is 
used,  the  field  must  be  laid  off  in  check  marks,  and  a 
marker  must  be  provided  for  marking  the  spot  on  the 
ridges  where  the  plant  is  to  be  set.  This  is  made 
from  a  piece  of  2x3  scantling  18  or  20  feet  long,  with 
a  handle  attached  so  that  the  operator  can  press  it 
down  full  length  across  the  ridges  as  he  walks  along. 
As  many  ridges  are  made  as  the  implement  will  reach 
across,  usually  about  six.  The  six  rows  are  marked 
by  dropping  the  scantling  lightly  across  them,  the 
exact  spot  is  determined  by  the  cross  marks  which  are 
visible  at  each  side  of  the  six  rows.  One  man  with 
this  marker  can  mark  the  ridges  faster  than  another 
one  can  ridge  up. 

The  ground  should  not  be  made  up  more  than  one 
day  in  advance  of  setting,  as  it  is  better  to  have  fresh 


earth  in  which  to  set  the  plants.  The  old-fashioned 
back-breaking  way  of  setting  with  a  trowel,  is  entirely 
done  away  with.  No  one  thinks  of  setting  sweet- 
potato  plants  in  that  way  now.  A  great  many  use 
what  is  commonly  called  “  paddle  and  tongs.”  These 
consist  of  a  pair  of  tongs  made  from  two  plastering 
laths,  or  similar  strips  of  wood,  so  fastened  together 
near  one  end  that  the  points  of  the  other  end,  which 
are  made  smooth  and  somewhat  pointed,  stand  an 
inch  or  two  apart.  The  paddle  is  a  blade  three  inches 
wide  and  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  tipped  with  metal, 
with  a  staff  334  feet  long  and  two  inches  wide,  all  made 
from  a  single  piece  of  light,  tough  board,  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  thick.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  staff , is  a  leather 
loop  large  enough  to  allow  the  arm  to  pass  through. 
At  a  convenient  distance  down  the  staff,  the  top  of  an 
old  spade  handle  is  fastened  obliquely.  This  imple¬ 
ment  is  used  on  the  left  arm  by  passing  the  arm* 
through  the  loop  and  grasping  the  handle  with-  the 
hand.  The  tongs  are  taken  in  the  right  hand,  grasp¬ 
ing  them  below  the  point  where  the  laths  are  fastened 
together.  The  plant,  which  has  been  dropped  in  a 
convenient  place,  is  taken  by  the  root  with  the  tongs, 
and  placed  in  the  hole  made  by  the  paddle,  which  is 
then  used  to  press  the  earth  against  it.  A  lively  man 
with  a  good  boy  to  drop,  will  set  from  8,000  to  10,000 
plants  a  day  in  this  manner. 

There  is  another  little  plant  setter,  made  by  E.  W. 
Packer,  PaulSboro,  N.  J.,  that  is  patented.  It  is  much 
superior  to  the  implement  just  described,  and  with  it 
one  man  can  easily  set  plants  as  fast  as  two  smart 
boys  can  place  them  on  the  ridges.  I  have  set  7,000 
plants  in  4}£  hours  with  one  of  them.  If  the  ground 
is  at  all  dry,  each  plant,  must  be  watered  as  soon  as 
set.  Some  growers  water  anyhow,  rain  or  shine.  A 
quart  of  water  to  four  or  five  plants  will  be  found 
sufficient  in  the  driest  weather.  A  slight  depression 
should  be  left  around  each  plant  as  it  is  set,  to  receive 
the  water.  As  soon  as  the  water  settles,  the  hollow 
should  be  filled  with  dry  earth,  to  prevent  too  rapid 
evaporation,  and  to  keep  the  surface  from  baking.  A 
common  watering-pot  without  the  'rose,  is  sometimes 
used  for  watering  ;  but  more  rapid  work  can  be  done 
with  a  pail  and  an  old  tomato  can.  s.  T.  d. 


AN  ILLINOIS  EX-RENTER  TALKS. 

HOW  HE  EARNED  THE  TITLE  OF  “  EX.” 

What  Is  the  " Way  Out?" 

We  hear  and  read  much  about  the  tribulations  of 
the  American  farmer — how  men  who  own  their  farms 
clear  of  debt  have  to  “  scratch  ”  in  order  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  Those  in  debt  are  getting  in  still  deeper, 
and  the  poor  renter  is  in  utter  despair  with  back  rent 
unpaid,  grocery  bills  unsettled,  and  the  implement 
dealer  hard  after  him  for  the  balance  on  that  labor- 
saving  machinery  purchased  last  year;  but  he  still 
maintains  a  lingering  hope  that  in  some  way  or  other 
Congress  or  the  State  legislature  will  help  him  out  of 
his  difficulty.  It  is  refreshing,  indeed,  to  meet  a  man 
who,  after  spending  the  best  part  of  his  life  as  a 
renter,  has  the  courage  to  look  the  situation  squarely 
in  the  face,  and  devote  his  energies  to  “  working  out 
his  own  individual  salvation.”  Such  a  person  I  met 
at  a  farmers’  gathering  in  the  Rock  Rive*  Valley,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  winter.  Here  is  Mr.  James  Hall’s  story  : 

“Wife  and  I  came  to  Ogle  County,  Illinois,  from 
Massachusetts, -29  years  ago  next  spring.  The  first 
year,  I  worked  for  a  relative,  then  we  rented  an 
80-acre  farm,  and  until  three  years  ago,  we  have  lived 
continually  upon  rented  farms,  either  in  Ogle  or 
Winnebago  Counties,  with  the  exception  of  two  years 
spent  in  experimenting  with  grasshoppers  and  the 
drought  in  western  Kansas.  We  started  out  in  the 
beginning  with  light  hearts,  hoping  in  a  few  years 
to  be  able  to  buy  a  home.  But  as  time  went  on,  we 
had  a  family  to  provide  for  and  educate.  Some  years 
we  made  a  few  hundred  dollars  ;  other  years  we  did 
not  make  both  ends  meet,  and  had  to  draw  on  reserve 
funds.  We  tried  renting  in  all  its  variety— cash  rent, 
share  rent,  with  stock  and  without,  but  it  always  hap¬ 
pened  that  when  we  had  a  large  stock  of  anything  the 
price  was  low,  so  we  never  were  able  to  get  ahead. 
After  our  boys  grew  up  and  left  us,  we  had  to  hire 
help  and  this  made  matters  still  worse. 

Learning  Lessons  From  a  Sow. 

“  now  did  I  come  to  make  a  change  ?  Well,  one  day 
I  was  in  a  grocery  store  where  we  do  most  of  our  trad¬ 
ing,  in  company  with  several  of  our  neighbors.  The 
chief  topic  was  the  low  price  of  beef.  One  farmer  had 
just  sold  a  car-load  of  fat  cattle  for  a  price  which  he 
thought  was  below  cost.  The  proprietor  of  the  store 
had  been  a  silent  listener  to  the  conversation.  Finally 
he  asked  what  price  the  cattle  in  question  were  sold 
for.  When  told,  he  asked  what  was  the  actual  cost  of 
feeding  the  same  cattle.  The  farmer  could  not  an¬ 
swer  the  last  question.  Then  he  asked  how  long  we 
thought  he  would  be  in  business  if  he  did  not  know 
what  his  goods  cost  him,  and  followed  with  a  lecture 
upon  the  farmers’  loose  business  methods. 
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“  A  few  days  before  this,  I  had  purchased  a  breed¬ 
ing’  sow.  and  now  I  concluded  to  see  just  what  actual 
profit  she  was  to  mo;  so  I  measured  all  the  grain  feed.  I 
had  a  small  orchard  that  had  been  recently  seeded 
with  Medium  clover  and  we  had  a  good  supply  of  milk. 
I  sold  the  sow  during  the  summer,  and  the  pigs  (eight 
in  all)  the  following  November.  Their  cost  was  (not 
including  pasture  and  milk),  $57.33,  and  1  received, 
$117.75.  This  was  an  eye-opener  to  me.  I  had  never 
dreamed  that  such  a  profit  would  he  possible. 

“This  experiment  led  to  a  train  of  thought.  Why 
not  raise  hogs,  buy  the  grain  fed,  and  make  a  good 
living  without  so  much  hard  work  and  worry  ?  Wife 
and  I  talked  it  over,  and  concluded  to  sell  out  what 
stock  we  had,  tools,  etc.,  take  the  $450  we  had  in  the 
hank,  and  buy  a  20-acre  tract  that  was  offered  for  sale 
at  $50  per  acre. 

A  Start  On  a  Small  Scale. 

“  After  paying  for  the  land,  we  had  $130  left ;  $50 
were  used  in  building  a  house,  doing  all  the  work 
myself.  There  were  originally  a  house  and  a  few 
outbuildings  upon  the  place,  but  the  house  had  been 
moved  away.  Out  of  the  sheds  remaining  I  made  a 
stable  for  two  horses  and  one  cow,  also  a  hoghouse 
with  a  roof  of  straw.  I  purchased  five  breeding  sows 
at  $10  apiece,  and  used  $10  for  lumber  for  a  poultry- 
house.  This  left  us  a  very  small  allowance  for  run¬ 
ning  expenses,  but  the  poultry  helped  us  out.  We 
owed  no  one  a  cent,  which  was  a  consolation. 

“  One  half  of  the  place  I  used  for  pasture  ;  the  rest, 
except  about  the  buildings,  I  broke  up  and  planted  to 
corn.  The  first  season,  we  had  to  live  ‘  close’  in  order 
to  keep  out  of  debt.  As  I  reserved  10  breeding  sows, 
my  selling  stock  was  not  large.  The  following  spring 
I  set  out  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  strawberries,  and 
planted  one  acre  to  potatoes  ;  this  was  new  business 
for  me,  but  I  concluded  to  try  it.  The  berries  did 
remarkably  well,  completely  covering  the  ground. 
My  potatoes  did  fairly  well,  and  from  the  10  breed¬ 
ing  sows,  I  raised  53  pigs.  One  of  my  neighbors  sold 
considerable  milk  to  the  creamery,  but  raised  no  hogs, 
so  I  was  able  to  bargain  for  his  skim-milk,  paying  him 
10  cents  per  can  of  about  70  pounds.  I  made  enough 
this  season  to  build  a  better  barn  and  hoghouse.  Last 
spring,  I  set  out  50  Early  Richmond  cherry  trees,  and 
a  half  acre  of  strawberries,  besides  shade  trees,  rasp¬ 
berries,  currants,  etc.,  for  home  use. 

Some  Plans  for  the  Future. 

“  I  intend  to  grow  seed  corn  and  potatoes  upon  my 
cultivated  land  liereaftet,  and  buy  all  corn  for  feed¬ 
ing  purposes.  Last  year,  I  sold  30  bushels  of  seed 
corn  through  my  groceryman  and  at  a  feed  store.  All 
my  strawberries  went  to  the  same  groceryman  the 
past  season,  and  I  received  the  very  highest  price. 
With  an  honest  groceryman  as  an  ally  in  my  business, 
I  do  not  think  of  sending  to  other  cities  for  goods  at 
wholesale  prices.  Out  of  last  year’s  profits,  we  have 
saved  $500  with  which  to  build  a  house.  You  may 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  building  a  house  with  such  an 
amount  of  money.  It  wfill  be  a  cottage,  and  consider¬ 
able  of  the  work  I  shall  do  myself,  hiring  one  carpenter 
by  the  day.  I  shall  do  the  painting  myself.  We  have 
not  done  any  wonderful  things — nothing  but  what  any 
one  else  can  do.  We  do  not  expect  to  make  a  fortune 
in  our  old  age,  upon  our  20-acre  farm,  but  we  do  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  a  comfortable  living  and  have  time  to 
enjoy  it.  I  used  to  think  that  no  farmer  could  make 
a  living  on  less  than  80  acres  of  land  ;  now  I  know 
better.  I  fully  believe  that  the  greatest  curse  to  the 
Western  farmer  to-day  is  too  much  land.” 

Here  are  Mr.  Hall’s  receipts  for  1894  : 


72  hogs .  $864  00 

23  pigs,  at  $2.50  .  57  50 

Strawberries .  107  25 

Potatoes .  64  70 


Total . $1,093  45 

COST  OF  FEED,  ETC. 

500  bushels  of  corn .  $230  00 

Shorts .  28  00 

Milk .  41  00 

Day  help .  11  75 

Strawberry  pickers,  boxes,  etc .  21  17 


Total .  $331  92 


Net  profit .  $761  53 


As  will  be  seen,  household  expenses,  taxes,  etc.,  are 
not  in  the  expense  account ;  neither  is  any  account 
made  of  seed  potatoes  or  corn,  as  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  amount  sold  or  prices  obtained. 

Illinois.  DWIGHT  HERRICK. 


A  BARN  WITHOUT  BEAMS. 

Mather  &  Son,  of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  ask  how 
to  build  a  barn  45x100  feet,  with  a  basement,  so  as  to 
have  no  cross  timbers  in  the  way  of  fork  or  slings. 
For  such  a  barn,  I  would  not  think  of  using  posts  less 
than  24  feet  long.  With  posts  so  long,  the  barn  will 
cost  no  more  than  if  the  posts  were  but  16  feet  long, 
except  the  extra  lumber  used  in  posts  and  siding,  and 
one  additional  girt,  while  it  will  hold  fully  double  as 
much  in  the  mows. 

The  old  way  of  building  a  barn,  if  only  30x40  feet, 
was  to  have  a  “straddle  girt,”  a  “big  beam,”  and  a 


“purlin  beam,”  so  that  with  14  or  16-foot  posts,  there 
was  but  very  slack  space  between  timbers,  and  it  was 
almost  out  of  the  question  to  use  a  horse  fork. 

Fig.  108  shows  a  single  cross  bent  of  a  barn  45  feet 
wide,  with  24-foot  posts,  and  also  shows  how  it  may 
be  framed  so  as  to  leave  clear  space  from  the  floor  to 
the  ridge,  the  whole  length  of  the  barn  for  using  a 
fork  or  slings.  As  will  be  seen,  the  purlin  posts  run 
from  floor  to  rafters,  with  a  beam  from  near  the  top 
of  the  main  posts  to  these,  and  the  whole  well 
braced.  The  slanting  brace  from  beam  to  rafter, 
midway  between  the  main  and  purlin  posts,  marked 
A,  may  be  omitted  if  the  rafters  are  made  strong 
enough  to  support  the  roof  without  sagging. 

For  posts  and  beams,  I  would  advise  8x8,  8x10,  or 
lOxlO-incli,  according  to  the  kind  of  timber  used. 


The  braces  will  be  better  if  doubled,  with  4x4  scant¬ 
ling.  By  doubled  is  meant  placing  one  on  each  side 
of  the  timber.  By  all  means,  they  should  be  framed 
in,  so  as  to  be  pinned  at  each  end  ;  they  then  brace 
both  ways. 

A  barn  of  this  size  with  10-foot  basement — it  should 
not  be  less — will  afford  plenty  of  room  for  60  cows 
placed  in  two  rows  in  Bidwell  stalls,  heads  out,  and  a 
driveway  for  hauling  manure  in  cleaning  the  stables. 
It  will  give  stalls  that  may  be  varied  in  size  from  3  to 
3  feet ;  or  they  may  all  be  put  in  of  the  same  size. 
To  ventilate  the  stable,  two  trunks  or  chutes  may  be 
run  down  each  side  of  the  barn,  not  less  than  three 
feet  square,  into  the  feeding  alleys  in  front  of  the 
cows.  These  should  extend  up  the  side  of  the  barn 
to  the  rafters,  follow  them  up,  and  unite  from  each 
side  in  the  bottom  of  ventilating  cupolas,  wdiich 
should  be  provided  with  the  swinging  doors  shown  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  August  11,  1894.  In  this  case,  doors 
may  be  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  chutes  to  be  open 
so  as  to  use  them  for  throwing  fodder  and  bedding 
from  the  loft  to  the  stable.  Or,  if  preferred,  and  it  is 


certainly  best,  two  trunks  four  feet  square,  may  be 
run  from  the  basement  to  the  cupola,  being  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  barn  sideways,  equi-distant  from 
the  ends  and  having  separate  chutes  for  forage.  I  am 
aware  that,  theoretically,  it  is  better  to  have  these 
ventilators  go  down  to  near  the  floor.  But  practic¬ 
ally,  I  have  never  seen  any  difference,  so  I  would  not 
try  to  have  them  go  down  if  I  adopted  the  plan  of 
having  separate  ones  near  the  center.  If  I  made  them 
do  double  duty,  and  placed  them  at  the  side  of  the 
barn,  I  would  put  them  down  to  within  three  feet  of 
the  floor  if  I  wished.  If  the  stables  are  properly 
cleaned,  and  plenty  of  absorbents  is  used,  I  have  never 
seen  any  trouble  in  getting  pure  air  in  if  I  provided 
for  taking  the  impure  air  out  ;  so  it  is  not  necessary 
to  be  to  any  expense  on  this  score,  j.  s.  woodward. 

Fast  Growing. — Crimson  clover  is  in  full  bloom  ; 
some  of  it  has  growm  five  inches  a  week  for  two 
weeks,  and  is  now  6  to  25  inches  tall.  How  is  that 
for  poor  worn-out  Kentucky  knob  soil  ?  I  counted  61 
stalks  from  one  seed.  t,  r.  c. 

Liberty  Ky. 


WHAT  SAY? 

Hens  for  the  South. — Which  breed  of  hens  will 
pay  best  under  the  following  circumstances  :  Hatch 
the  chicks  in  the  spring  so  that  the  pullets  will  begin 
to  lay  by  October  1.  Keep  them  till  about  April,  when 
eggs  are  cheap  ;  then  ship  them  north  to  Washington 
or  New  York  ?  They  will  have  free  range;  the  ground 
is  bare  all  winter  usually.  White  eggs  bring  more 
when  shipped.  My  choice  is  between  Leghorn  and 
W.  Wyandotte.  Would  any  cross  be  better  than  a 
pure  breed,  say,  Wyandotte  or  Houdans  with  Leg¬ 
horn  hens  ?  I  wish  to  hatch  with  hens,  but  raise  in 
brooders.  Wyandottes  will  sell  for  more  money;  will 
they  lay  as  many  eggs  through  the  winter  ?  A.  F.  A. 

Claremont,  Va. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  rather  have  some  of  our  South¬ 
ern  readers  answer  this.  We  would  select  Leghorns 
or  Minorcas  for  eggs.  The  Wyandottes  do  not  lay  a 
pure  white  egg.  The  Plymouth  Rocks  are  fine  birds. 

Honest  Men  Honored. — A  few  years  ago,  I  sent  to 
a  leading  nursery  for  a  Lombard  plum  tree ;  this 
variety  was  not  so  common  or  cheap  as  now.  From  it 
I  grafted  some  20  large  trees  ;  last  season  they  bore 
for  the  first,  and  the  fruit  was  no  more  like  a  Lombard 
than  a  Baldwin.  They  are  poor  enough,  and  now  I 
am  grafting  them  over  again  ;  it's  terribly  provoking 
as  well  as  a  loss. 

Another  fact  has  perplexed  me  much  :  I  have  sev¬ 
eral  times  sent  to  leading  nurseries  for  certain  kinds 
of  trees,  and  if  they  happened  to  be  out  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  kind,  some  other  was  substituted.  If  that  is 
an  honest  way  of  dealing,  I  fail  to  see  it.  If  I  pay  for 
a  horse,  I  don’t  want  a  goat.  This  spring,  I  sent  to 
R.  M.  Kellogg,  of  Michigan,  for  plants  ;  he  was  all 
out  of  the  variety  ordered,  and  he  returned  the  money; 
there’s  a  square-dealing  man. 

Last  fall,  I  sent  to  the  Rogers  Nursery  Co.,  of  New 
Jersey,  for  a  lot  of  trees  ;  part  of  them  were  sent  at 
once,  the  rest  this  spring.  A  finer  loti  never  received; 
but  those  received  n  the  fall  were  all  winterkilled, 
owing  to  the  extreme  cold.  I  wrote,  requesting  them 
to  be  sure  to  let  me  know  when  they  shipped  this 
spring,  as  the  first  lot  had  been  killed,  and  1  wished 
to  make  sure  of  the  rest.  They  sent  back  word  that 
they  would  refill  the  order.  I  wrote  them,  no  ;  if 
they  would  send  me  a  few  (for  I  had  none  of  that 
variety),  I  would  be  entirely  satisfied  ;  but  they  re¬ 
filled  the  order,  and  put  in  enough  extra  trees  to  pay 
all  expenses.  I  write  this  in  order  that  others  buying 
quite  largely,  may  know  that  here  is  a  company  whose 
business  is  squared  by  the  Golden  Rule.  E.  m.  c. 

Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

WHAT  CARE  FOR  BREEDING  ANIMALS? 

E.  R.,  Ewing,  111. — I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  horse  breeders 
on  the  care  of  a  stallion.  Wild  animals  follow  that  trait  which 
marks  their  character  during  mating  season  ;  then  why  not  use 
horses,  male  and  female,  for  that  purpose  for  which  we  breed, 
during  their  mating  season  ?  Should  stallions  be  worked  between 
seasons?  What  is  the  rule  of  treatment  of  stallions  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  ?  What  is  the  rule  of  treatment  in  Germany,  France  and 
England  ? 

The  Care  of  Breeding  Trotters. 

As  to  the  stallion,  I  think  he  ought  to  have  regular 
exercise  the  year  ’round.  For  three  months  before 
and  during  mating  season,  he  ought  to  have  all  the 
exercise  he  can  stand  without  exhaustion,  and  so  as  not 
to  impair  his  vigor  as  a  coverer.  The  mare  I  would 
breed  only  on  alternate  years,  and  would  work  before, 
during  and  after  mating,  at  speed,  until  she  got  too 
heavy  to  go  fast ;  then  I  would  speed  slower.  Alter¬ 
nate  years  would  require  her  to  care  for  only  one  foal 
at  a  time.  As  for  feed,  they  ought  to  have  all  the  good 
and  clean  feed  they  can  eat ;  oats  for  the  main  feed, 
alternating  with  rye,  barley  and  wheat  as  a  change. 

Trainer  for  Miller  &  Sibley.  Charles  marvin. 

Moderate  Driving  Every  Day. 

Merely  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  most  of  our  breed¬ 
ing  has  been  done  with  mares  not  worked,  and  with 
stallions  driven  for  exercise  only.  In  one  or  two 
cases,  we  have  bred  working  mares,  and  the  results 
were  not  satisfactory  ;  but  we  think  that  it  was  be¬ 
cause  the  mares  were  worked  or  driven  harder  than 
they  should  have  been.  Our  judgment  is  that  the 
best  possible  results  would  be  obtained  if  brood  mares, 
before  breeding  and  while  carrying  and  suckling  colts, 
were  worked  or  driven  every  day  moderately — enough 
at  least  to  stir  the  blood  and  give  the  best  conditions 
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of  health,  but  without  reaching'  the  point  of  weariness. 
It  would  be  better  to  work  stallions  out  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  season,  and  to  exercise  them  every  day  vigorously 
during  the  breeding  season,  but  stop  short  of  tiring 
them.  MORGAN  HORSE  CO. 

Kane  County,  111. 

Keep  in  Perfect  Health. 

All  breeding  animals  should  be  so  kept  and  cared 
for  as  to  maintain  perfect  health — the  greatest 
amount  of  strength  and  vigor — with  a  strong  constitu¬ 
tion.  To  do  this,  the  best  sanitary  conditions  should 
prevail.  A  liberal,  but  not  too  great  an  amount  of 
wholesome  food,  should  be  given.  Regular  exercise 
is  essential,  especially  for  the  stallion  or  brood  mare. 
If  this  can  be  given  in  the  roomy  paddock,  all  right ; 
but  if  not,  then  get  it  by  moderate,  regular  work. 
With  these  points  constantly  in  view,  any  breeder 
can  arrange  details.  smiths  a  POWELL  CO. 

Rules  for  Heavy  Horses. 

All  experience,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  more  natural  the  condi¬ 
tions,  the  better  are  the  results.  This  applies  as  much 
to  horses  as  to  any  other  animals  ;  therefore,  I  would 
unhesitatingly  recommend  the  working  of  the  mare  in 
moderation  up  till  the  very  day  of  foaling.  The  principal 
dangers  arise  either  from  excessive  work — especially 
heavy  pulling,  although  this  is  rarely  practiced — or, 
what  is  more  likely,  enforced  idleness  accompanied 
by  an  increase  of  flesh,  which  is  not  desirable.  A  sud¬ 
den  change  of  feed  previous  to  or  about  the  time  of 
foaling,  is  also  to  be  avoided.  The  stallion  should 
have  abundant  exercise  all  the  year  ’round.  Between 
seasons,  he  may  be  worked  to  advantage,  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  his  condition  is  not  brought  too 
low,  or  his  blood  impoverished.  During  the  breeding 
season,  he  ought  to  be  in  the  most  perfect  condition 
of  health  and  vigor,  and  while  I  would  advocate  regu¬ 
lar  daily  exercise,  this  should  not  be  pushed  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  tiring  the  horse.  The  general  rule  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  same  in  Europe  and  this  country. 

Sec’y  Amer.  Clydesdale  Ass’n.  alex.  galbraitii. 


Crimson  Clover  for  Corn. 

0.  0.  0.,  Aylett,  Va. — I  am  glad  to  report  my  field  of  Crimson 
clover  sowed  in  corn  in  August  at  the  suggestion  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
came  through  the  winter  O.  K.,  and  grew  every  warm  spell  during 
our  severest  winter  and  is  now  coming  into  bloom.  At  what  stage 
should  I  turn  it  under  ?  Will  not  an  application  of  acid  phosphate 
and  muriate  of  potash  be  just  the  thing  to  use  with  it  for  corn  ? 
The  land  has  been  in  corn  for  two  years,  with  ground  bone  the 
first  year  and  guano  last  year  and  one  bag  of  muriate  on  part  as 
an  experiment. 

Ans. — For  corn,  we  would  plow  under  the  clover 
just  as  it  comes  in  bloom — before  the  seeds  form.  Use 
acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  four  parts  phosphate  to  one  of  muriate. 

What  to  Do  with  Cow  Peas. 

E.  B.,  Brown's  Store,  Va. — I  have  a  piece  of  winter  oats,  to  be 
fallowed  as  soon  as  the  oats  are  cut  the  last  of  June  and  sowed  to 
cow  peas,  to  be  followed  by  Crimson  clover.  Would  it  be  better  to 
sow  the  peas  and  clover  at  the  same  time,  with  the  idea  of  feeding 
the  peas  off  with  hogs,  leaving  the  vines  to  form  a  mulch  for 
clover;  or  sow  the  peas  to  be  fed  off  or  turned  under  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  the  land  then  seeded  with  Crimson  clover  ?  Would  a 
growth  of  peas  be  likely  to  smother  the  clover  ?  What  is  the 
manurial  value  to  the  land,  to  feed  a  crop  of  peas  with  hogs  ? 
What  would  its  value  be  to  turn  under  without  feeding? 

Ans. — We  would  sow  the  peas  alone,  and  feed  them 
off  and  then  plow  and  sow  the  Crimson  clover.  Pos¬ 
sibly  some  of  our  Virginia  readers  have  experience 
that  will  cover  this  point.  Let’s  hear  from  them.  Of 
course  the  manurial  value  of  such  a  crop  depends  on 
the  size  of  it.  A  ton  of  ordinary  green  cow  pea  vines 
will  contain  about  five  pounds  of  nitrogen,  six  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  two  of  phosphoric  acid.  A  ton  of  pork  will 
remove  from  the  land  70  pounds  of  nitrogen,  10  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  eight  of  potash.  This,  of  course, 
would  come  from  the  cow  peas,  but  to  offset  this  loss 
the  vines  would  be  crushed  and  broken  down  and  the 
manure  passed  by  the  hogs  in  more  available  form  for 
plant  food  than  the  original  crop.  Our  opinion  is  that 
there  will  be  more  actual  profit  in  pasturing  the  peas. 

A  Wisconsin  Potato  Fertilizer. 

J.  C.  E.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — What  is  the  composition  of  what  is 
known  as  potato  fertilizer  ?  I  have  just  received  some,  and,  from 
the  odor,  I  conclude  that  slaughterhouse  tankage  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  ingredient.  Does  it  contain  anything  besides  ordinary 
slaughterhouse  tankage  ?  We  have  a  slaughterhouse  in  this 
town,  and  tankage  is  comparatively  cheap  here.  I  have  been 
reading  the  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  use  of  potato  ferti¬ 
lizer  in  growing  potatoes,  and  don’t  quite  understand  the  best 
plan  of  using  it;  whether  broadcast  after  the  field  has  been 
planted,  or  mixed  with  the  seed  in  the  drill.  If  it  is  sowed  in  the 
drill,  should  it  not  be  mixed  with  the  soil  before  dropping  the  seed? 

Ans. — You  cannot  have  read  those  articles  on  “Wood 
Ashes  and  Bone  ”  very  carefully,  or  you  would  not 
ask  these  questions.  A  good  potato  fertilizer  ought 
to  contain  certain  proportions  of  nitrogen,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  the  nitrogen  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  should  be  in  varying  forms.  The  tankage  contains 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  no  potash,  and  is 
not,  therefore,  a  complete  potato  fertilizer.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  tell  what  your  sample  contains.  You  could 
send  a  sample  of  it  to  your  State  Experiment  Station 


at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  have  it  analyzed  if  you  wish. 
If  you  will  read  the  articles  under  Primer  Science, 
you  will,  we  think,  understand  more  of  this  matter. 
In  using  a  potato  fertilizer,  we  like  to  broadcast  about 
half  of  it  and  harrow  in.  Put  it  on  top  of  the  plowed 
furrows — a  grain  drill  will  do  this.  Use  the  other 
half  in  the  drills,  mixing  it  with  the  soil  so  as  not  to 
bring  it  iu  direct  contact  with  the  seed  pieces. 

Insects  in  Stored  Wool. 

A.  W.,  Dundee,  N.  Y. — The  price  of  wool  was  so  low  last  sum¬ 
mer,  that  I  and  several  of  my  neighbors  decided  to  keep  our  wool 
Not  having  a  good  room  in  which  to  store  it,  we  got  large  dry 
goods  boxes  and  packed  the  fleeces  quite  solidly  in  them.  The 
village  wool  buyer,  who  wanted  our  wool  for  8  to  10  cents  per 
pound,  says  that  our  wool  is  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  moths,  and 
spoil  from  close  packing.  Is  this  true  ?  How  can  we  determine 
whether  moths  are  in  the  wool  without  emptying  the  boxes  and 
unrolling  all  the  fleeces  ? 

Ans. — If  the  wool  was  stored  in  the  unwashed  con¬ 
dition,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  insect  will  disturb 
it.  I  have  inquired  of  several  wool  growers  who  have 
thus  stored  their  product,  and  none  had  any  trouble 
except  in  one  or  two  instances  where  bumblebees 
made  their  nests  in  it.  I  know  of  no  way  of  treating 
the  wool,  before  storing  it,  that  would  surely  protect 
it  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  If  it  is  stored  in  large 
boxes  or  bins,  which  are  or  can  be  made  nearly  air¬ 
tight,  it  can  be  kept  free  from  all  animal  life  by  treat¬ 
ing  it  from  time  to  time  (when  there  are  any  indications 
that  anything  is  at  work  in  it)  with  carbon  bisulphide. 
One  pound  of  the  liquid  will  be  sufficient  for  a  ton  of 
the  wool.  Address  E.  R.  Taylor,  Cleveland,  O.,  for 
detailed  directions  how  to  use  this  poisonous  liquid. 
I  would  not  attempt  to  say  whether  there  were 
insects  at  work  in  stored  wool  without  unrolling  the 
fleeces.  m.  y.  s. 

Work  of  the  Snowy  Tree  Cricket. 

J.  B.  S.,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. — While  pruning  my  young  peach  trees, 
I  found  some  affected  limbs  of  last  year’s  growth.  By  splitting 
them  I  found  a  row  of  grubs  or  worms,  which  must  injure  the 
tree.  How  shall  I  dispose  of  them  ?  Will  they  not  do  considerable 
damage  ? 

Ans. — For  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches  along 
the  peach  branches,  there  was  a  narrow,  ragged- 
edged  scar  or  slit,  resembling  a  long  cut  that  might 
be  made  with  a  very  dull  knife.  The  characteristic 
gummy  exudation,  which  usually  appears  when  a 
growing  peach  branch  is  injured,  had  nearly  filled 
the  slit,  and  had  become  black  in  color.  If  the  branch 
be  split  through  the  scar,  there  will  be  found  a  row 
of  long,  round,  slightly-curved,  yellowish  eggs  (not 
grubs  or  worms,  as  J.  B.  S.  states).  The  slit  will  be 
seen  to  consist  of  a  longitudinal  series  of  punctures 
placed  close  together,  and  extending  through  the 
woody  portion  of  the  bi’anch  into  the  pith  ;  in  each 
puncture  there  is  an  egg.  The  insect  which  thus  some¬ 
times  seriously  injures  the  smaller  branches  of  fruit 
trees,  but  more  often  of  raspberry  canes,  is  a  delicate, 
greenish-white  cricket.  It  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Snowy  Tree  cricket,  from  its  habit  of  living  among 
the  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Its  wing-covers  are 
broad  and  transparent,  and  are  crossed  by  oblique 
thickenings  or  ribs,  which  form  the  musical  apparatus 
of  the  male  insect.  In  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  true  Katy-did  does  not  occur,  the  familiar 
chirp  of  this  cricket  is  the  most  prominent  of  all 
sounds  made  during  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn 
evenings.  Except  for  the  injury  caused  by  the  female 
in  laying  her  eggs,  this  cricket  is  not  regarded  as  a 
noxious  insect.  Its  diet  is  said  to  consist,  in  part  at 
least,  of  plant  lice  and  other  small  insects.  The  eggs 
are  laid  late  in  the  summer,  but  do  not  hatch  until 
the  early  part  of  the  following  summer.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  simple  matter  to  combat  the  insect  by  cutting 
out  the  infested  canes  or  branches,  and  burning  them 
before  growth  begins  in  the  spring  ;  and  this  is  the 
only  practical  way  of  fighting  the  pest.  m.  v.  s. 

The  Norfolk  Island  Pine  Coccus  or  Bark  Louse. 

W.  W.  H.,  Bunker  Hill,  III. — I  inclose  a  small  sprig  of  Araucaria 
upon  which  1  find  small  nests.  Are  they  the  cotton  scale  ?  There 
are  no  spiders  or  other  insects  about  the  plant,  which  has  been 
kept  in  the  house  with  other  plants,  none  of  which  is  infested. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  Y.  SLINGKRLAND. 

The  twig  of  Araucaria  was  infested  with  a  peculiar 
bark  louse  or  coccid  known  as  the  Norfolk  Island 
Pine  coccus  (Rhizococcus  araucarise).  It  was  first 
described  from  Australia  in  1879  ;  and  the  next  year 
Prof.  Comstock  found  it  very  common  on  the  Norfolk 
Island  pines  growing  in  the  open  air  in  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Many  of  the  scale  insects  begin  secreting  a 
protective  scale  soon  after  they  emerge  from  the  egg, 
but  this  pine  coccid  remains  naked  until  ready  to  lay 
her  eggs  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  male,  to  undergo  his 
transformations  to  the  delicate  fly-like  creature  with 
two  large  wings  and  a  pair  of  long,  conspicuous, 
waxen  filaments  projecting  from  the  end  of  the 
abdomen.  When  this  stage  is  reached  in  the  life  cf 
the  insect,  a  cocoon-like  covering  to  the  body  is 
secreted  ;  it  is  composed  of  white  waxen  threads,  and 
that  of  the  male  is  very  much  smaller.  This  sac  is 
dense  like  felt,  but  easily  torn.  It  is  open  on  the 
middle  line  of  the  center  of  the  body,  and  often 


remains  adhering  to  theti-ee  where  excreted  after  the 
deatli  of  the  insect  within.  When  this  white  sac-like 
covering  is  completed,  the  female  begins  laying  eggs 
within  it.  As  the  process  continues,  her  body  shrinks 
away,  making  room  for  the  eggs,  and  finally  becomes 
a  small  pellet  in  one  end  of  the  sac,  the  remainder  of 
the  space  being  filled  with  light  yellow  eggs.  Fre¬ 
quently  these  sacs  are  so  massed  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs  that  the  bases  of  the  leaves  are  completely 
covered.  The  sacs  are  small,  measuring  but  little 
more  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  but  this  white 
color  contrasts  strongly  with  the  green  of  the  leaves, 
thus  making  the  insects  quite  conspicuous 

But  little  is  known  of  the  life  history  of  this  curious 
coccid  ;  there  are  doubtless  several  generations  a 
year.  The  insect  has  not  yet  attained  economic 
importance,  and  thus  no  suggestions  have  been  made 
to  combat  it.  As  it  is  unprotected  by  any  scale  during 
the  earlier  portion  of  its  life,  doubtless  thorough  and 
frequent  sprayings  with  kerosene  emulsion  w’ould 
check  it.  It  is  not  the  Cottony  Cushion  scale  which 
at  one  time  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  extens¬ 
ive  orchards  of  California,  but  which  was  checked  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  introduction  of  a  few  specimens 
of  a  rapidly  multiplying  Lady-bird  beetle  from 
Australia  that  feeds  on  the  scale. 

"  Dung  Worms  "  Are  Wanted. 

W.  V.  L.,  Haverhill,  Mass. — Having  been  personally  acquainted 
with  White  grubs  and  their  ravages,  for  more  than  60  years,  I 
have  been  interested  in  the  articles  pertaining  to  them  which 
have  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  In  New  Hampshire  where  I  was 
reared,  these  White  grubs  were  called  Dung  worms  in  my  boy¬ 
hood  days,  and  by  no  other  name  among  the  farmers  in  that 
vicinity.  Why  were  they  so  called  ? 

Ans. — They  were  doubtless  called  “  Dung  worms’ 
in  accordance  with  the  popular  belief,  which  is  just 
as  prevalent  now  as  it  was  150  years  ago,  that  the 
grubs  found  in  manur§  piles,  are  the  genuine  White 
grubs.  But,  the  grubs  usually  found  in  such  situa¬ 
tions,  are  the  larval  stage  of  an  entirely  different 
beetle  from  the  May  beetle,  which  is  the  parent  of 
the  true  White  grub.  No  one  will  deny  that  White 
grubs  work,  and  perhaps  are  more  destructive  and 
possibly  more  numerous,  in  soil  containing  nftich 
manure.  But  do  they  breed  in  piles  of  manure  ?  Send 
any  worms  that  look  like  White  grubs  which  you  find 
in  manure  piles,  to  Cornell  Experiment  Station, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  I  will  gladly  take  the  time  to  ex¬ 
amine  them.  The  .  question  can  be  settled  only  by 
careful  examination  of  many  specimens.  Send  me 
your  “  Dung  worms.”  m.  v.  s. 

A  Cow  with  Rheumatism. 

B.  B.,  Pt.  of  Bocks,  Md. — I  have  an  Alderney  cow  that  Is  very 
stiff,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  she  raises  her  feet.  Her  front 
legs  have  large  knots  on  them  at  the  knees.  She  has  been  stiff 
several  months,  but  is  in  good  condition,  and  eats  well. 

Ans. — Unless  the  swelling  on  the  knees  is  due  to 
bruising  against  the  manger,  or  on  the  floor,  it  is 
probably  due  to  rheumatism.  Give  the  cow  one  pound 
of  glauber  salts,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  ginger 
and  a  good  handful  of  salt,  dissolved  in  about  three 
pints  of  water,  as  a  drench.  Follow  with  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  one  ounce,  and  nitrate  of  potash,  one-fourth 
ounce,  given  twice  daily  on  the  feed,  or  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Rub  the  swelling  daily  until  well  blistered, 
with  strong  ammonia  liniment — strong  aqua  ammonia 
and  sweet  or  olive  oil,  equal  parts,  well  shaken 
together.  f.  l.  k. 

“Lumpy  Jaw ”  in  a  Cow. 

A.  B.  L.,  Barbour sville,  Va.— My  cow  has  a  lump  on  one  of  her 
lower  jaws.  I  first  felt  it  last  fall  ;  it  is  now  larger  than  a  hen’s 
egg.  It  seems  to  be  an  enlargement  of  the  jaw.  The  skin  does 
not  adhere  tightly  to  the  lump.  The  cow  is  a  high-grade  Jersey 
about  four  years  old,  and  will  be  fresh  in  a  month.  I  suppose  the 
lump  is  what  is  known  as  “actinomycosis.”  Please  let  me  know 
how  to  treat  it,  and  whether  it  is  likely  to  yield  to  any  treatment  I 
can  administer  myself?  There  is  ro  veterinarian  conveniently 
near,  but  I  could  secure  the  services  of  one  if  I  were  reasonably 
sure  of  effecting  a  cure. 

Ans. — First  try  painting  the  lump  daily  with  the 
compound  tincture  of  iodine,  until  the  skin  is  well 
blistered;  then  paint  twice  a  week  for  a  few  weeks.  If 
there  be  no  improvement  after  a  few  weeks,  try  the 
iodide  of  potassium  treatment  for  actinomycosis. 
This  treatment  consists  in  giving  the  cow  one  to  two 
drams  (one  to  two  teaspoonfuls)  iodide  of  potassium 
once  daily  in  the  drinking  water  or  on  the  feed,  or 
dissolved  in  one  pint  of  water  as  a  drench,  for  a  week 
or  10  days.  Then  omit  the  medicine  for  two  or  three 
days,  after  which  repeat  as  before.  A  laxative  diet 
should  be  given — green  food  or  bran  mashes — to  pre¬ 
vent  the  bowels  becoming  costive.  Should  the  feces 
become  too  dry,  give  a  pound  of  glauber  salts  in  the 
interval  between  the  periods  of  giving  the  iodide. 

F.  L.  K. 

Constipation  Caused  by  Cotton-Seed  Meal. 

C.  L.  B.,  Hebron,  Me. — One  of  my  neighbors  has  a  cow  seven  or 
eight  years  old,  which  calved  about  two  weeks  ago.  Her  feed,  up 
to  the  time  of  calving,  was  about  one  pint  of  cotton-seed  meal, 
with  what  good  mixed  hay  she  needed.  Since  calving,  she  has 
had  about  three  quarts  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  three  quarts  of 
shorts,  with  the  same  hay  per  day.  A  few  days  ago,  she  refused 
to  eat  or  drink,  takes  no  notice  of  her  calf,  and  has  shrunk  one- 
half  or  more  in  milk.  Her  hide  is  tight,  and  she  appears  to  be 
bloated  a  little.  What  is  the  cause  and  a  remedy?  He  has  had 
two  or  three  before  this  in  the  same  way.  He  has  fed  cotton-seed 
meal  principally  this  winter,  with  no  other  grain  feed— some  three 
or  four  quarts  a  day  per  cow. 

Ans. — The  cow  is  suffering  from  indigestion  or  im¬ 
paction,  probably  due  to  feeding  too  exclusively  the 
cotton-seed  meal.  When  first  off  her  feed,  she  should 
have  received  three-fourths  pound  each  of  Epsom  and 
common  salt,  with  an  ounce  of  ginger,  as  a  drench  to 
move  the  bowels  This  should  have  been  followed 
with  two  tablespoonf  als  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  powdered  nux  vomica  in  the  feed 
twice  daily.  v.  l.  k. 
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Hardiness  of  Japan  Plums  ;  Fay  Currant. 


B.  I).  V.  B.,  Stockport,  N.  Y. — The 
Japan  plums,  Burbank,  Satsuma  and 
Abundance,  have  passed  through  the 
past  winter  with  blossom  buds  uninjured 
so  far  as  can  be  seen  at  the  present  time. 
Also  an  apricot  tree  has  about  one  half 
of  the  blossom  buds  uninjured.  All  the 
peaches,  Crosbey  included,  are  killed.  I 
have  not  found  a  live  blossom  bud.  I 
have  seen  the  Fay’s  Prolific  currant 
recommended  in  The  R.  N.-Y\,  but  I 
think  that  the  man  that  sets  a  large 
plantation  of  that  variety,  will  find  that 
it  is  not  equal  to  some  of  the  older  varie¬ 
ties  like  the  Cherry  currant,  as  the 
branches  are  not  stiff  enough  to  hold  the 
berries  out  of  the  dirt ;  and  it  is  not  a 
large  yielder.  This  has  been  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  and  also  that  of  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  horticulturists  of  western  New  York. 
Let  no  man  stop  The  R.  N.-Y.  because 
of  hard  times,  unless  he  wants  to  give 
up  the  farm. 

Telling  Some  New  Things. 

J.  R.  S.,  Applegate,  N.  Y. — In  con¬ 
versing  with  farmers  who  read  farm 
papers,  I  frequently  hear  them  say,  “I 
knew  all  about  that  new  thing  or  method 
that  the  paper  speaks  of,  years  ago.” 
Then  I  ask  them  why  they  did  not  let 
their  light  shine  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Some  of  them  were  afraid  that  they  coifld 
not  tell  their  story  in  a  way  that  would 
look  well  in  print.  I  tell  them  not  to 
fear  ;  to  tell  the  story  in  their  own  way, 
and  if  tfoere  is  any  meat  in  it,  the  editors 
will  find  it  and  pick  it  out. 

I  had  a  wagon-load  of  hen  mannre  in 
lumps  and  clivjnks.  How  to  pulverize 
it,  was  the  problem.  I  piled  it  on  the 
floor  of  an  out-licxuse  in  a  conical  heap, 
and  sprinkled  corn  through  it  from  bot¬ 
tom  to  top.  I  then  told  the  hens,  100  of 
them,  to  keep  out  of  there  ;  but  they 
did  go  in,  and  took  their  machines  with 
them  (no  patent).  In  an  hour  or  so,  that 
pile  was  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  and  the 
corn  gone.  I  piled  it  again  as  before, 
and  when  the  hens  got  through  with  it, 
it  was  quite  dry  and  easily  handled.  I 
think  if  I  had  had  plaster  to  mix  with  it, 
it  could  have  been  used  in  a  drill. 

In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  the  question  was 
asked  as  to  how  to  keep  worms  and  lice 
from  destroying  cabbage.  For  many 
years,  I  have  sprinkled  on  salt  as  soon  as 
the  moths  made  their  appearance.  It  may 
turn  the  ends  of  some  of  the  leaves  yel¬ 
low,  but  it  will  do  no  harm.  Whenever 
you  see  that  the  worms  are  at  work, 
sprinkle  on  the  salt,  and  in  the  fall  you 
will  find  the  cabbage  all  right. 

lialue  of  a  Manure  Spreader. 

J.  B.  Butcher,  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y. — Several  years  ago,  I  purchased 
one  of  the  Kemp  &  Burpee  manure 
spreaders.  I  liked  it  so  well,  that  I  very 
soon  purchased  another,  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  purchase  them,  until  now,  I 
have  five  of  these  spreaders  in  condition 
for  use.  Since  I  made  my  first  purchase, 
they  have  continued  to  make  improve¬ 
ments  on  them,  until  now,  I  consider 
them  about  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  them.  Two  good  horses 
can  easily  handle  a  spreader  loaded,  and 
the  draught  is  not  too  heavy.  One  good 
man,  with  a  team,  will  do  moft  work 
with  one  manure  spreader,  and  do  it  bet¬ 
ter,  than  four  men  with  teams,  spread¬ 
ing  with  a  fork.  It  will  handle  all  sorts 
of  rnanur  ,  but  well-rotted  manure,  of 
course,  works  best,  or  spreads  to  better 
advantage. 

The  method  that  I  have  adopted  in 
handling  the  manure  made  on  my  farms, 
is  to  take  it  from  the  stables  in  the 
winter  and  pile  it.  I  use  a  large  amount 
of  bedding  under  my  horses  and  cattle  ; 
consequently,  I  pile  it,  and  turn  it  once 
during  the  summer,  mixing  the  horse 
manure  with  the  cattle  manure,  to  keep 
t  from  burning,  and  when  it  is  well  rot¬ 


ted  in  the  fall,  I  use  it  for  top-dressing. 
As  soon  as  our  fall  rains  commence,  I 
start  my  spreaders  and  put  out  from 
3,000  to  4^,000  loads  of  manure  nearly 
every  fall,  believing  that  I  can  get  bet¬ 
ter  results  from  manure  applied  in  that 
way,  than  in  any  other.  I  have  also  a 
fertilizer  attachment  to  one  of  my 
spreaders,  although  I  have  never  used  it 
except  for  spreading  wood  ashes,  for 
which  it  works  satisfactorily.  I  make 
very  little  use  of  fertilizers,  believing 
that  good,  well-rotted  barnyard  manure 
is  better  than  the  fertilizers  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  ;  although,  where  manure  can¬ 
not  be  obtained,  fertilizers  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  beneficial.  Making  the  quantity  of 
manure  that  I  do  on  my  farms,  1  do  not 
require  any  fertilizer.  I  could  not  handle 
the  quantity  of  manure  that  I  make  and 
apply  it  in  the  manner  that  I  do  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  and  get  it  distributed 
properly  on  the  ground,  without  the  use 
of  spreaders.  They  are  so  arranged,  that 
they  may  be  set  to  spread  from  10  to  20 
loads  to  the  acre.  I  consider  them  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machines  in  use, 
and  for  distributing  manure  evenly  over 
the  ground  and  applying  it  as  it  should 
be  done,  spreading  by  hand  cannot  in 
any  way  compare  with  them. 

Otd-Time  Whey  Butter. 

E.  R.  W.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — In  a  recent 
R.  N.-Y.,  the  question  of  making  “butter 
from  whey,”  was  discussed.  As  there 
presented,  it  was  spoken  of  as  some¬ 
thing  new.  As  long  ago  as  1862-3,  when 
living  on  a  dairy  farm  in  western  New 
York,  where  “Hamburg”  cheese  was 
largely  made,  there  was  a  necessity  for 
something  suitable  to  grease  the  cheeses 
while  they  were  curing  for  market. 
Every  day  after  the  curd  had  been  put 
to  press,  the  whey  was  run  into  a  large 
tub  or  vat,  and  allowed  to  stand  till  the 
following  morning,  when  the  cream  was 
taken  off,  and  after  being  churned,  was 
tried  out — that  is,  heated  and  the  oil 
drained  off — to  rub  over  the  cheeses. 
There  was  very  little  cream,  and  the 
butter  was  of  poor  quality  ;  we  never 
thought  of  using  it  for  anything  else, 
there  being  only  a  daily  average  of  per¬ 
haps  two  pounds  from  a  dairy  of  30 
cows.  If  any  of  your  readers  have  an 
idea  of  making  a  business  of  making 
butter  from  whey,  I  hope  that  they  will 
abandon  it  at  once.  If  much  butter 
were  made,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
quality  of  the  cheese  would  be  corre¬ 
spondingly  reduced. 

Hardiness  of  Japan  Plums. 

Rogers  Nursery  Co.,  Moorestown,  N. 
J.— We  have  a  letter  from  a  fruit  grower 
in  Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  saying  that 
his  Japan  plums  have  come  through  all 
right,  both  Abundance  and  Burbank. 
It  seems  strange  that  some  people  say 
they  have  winterkilled,  while  others 
write  to  us  that  theirs  have  come 
through  all  right,  with  a  temperature 
of  24  below  zero  last  winter.  Could  it 
be  that  those  that  have  died  are  on 
peach  roots  ?  We  know  that  it  is  the 
impression  among  many  nurserymen, 
and  I  think  Prof.  Bailey  states  that  they 
are  equally  valuable  on  peach  roots ; 
however,  most  of  our  customers  do  not 
want  any  plums  on  peach  roots.  There 
must  be  some  local  cause  for  the  Japan 
plums  not  living  in  some  sections,  while 
they  are  thriving  in  other  sections  that 
are  more  unfavorable. 

A  Vermonter  Raises  Peaches. 

T.  E.  B.,  Middi.ebury,  Vt. — My  neigh¬ 
bor  selects  his  stock  for  grafting  and 
budding  with  as  long  roots  as  possible. 
He  used  the  wild  horse  plum  at  first, 
but  has  used  plum  and  peach  since. 
The  stock  is  set  with  the  roots  at  right 
angles  to  the  row  of  trees.  This  is  very 
important.  The  rows  extend  north  and 
south.  In  the  fall,  a  little  of  the  earth 
is  dug  away  on  the  north  side  of  each 
tree,  and  they  are  all  laid  over  to  the 
north  (I  suppose  the  south  would  do  as 
well),  and  held  down  with  stakes  and 
covered  with  hay,  or  straw,  or  corn 
stalks,  but  not  with  earth.  n  the 


spring,  they  are  uncovered  and  raised, 
and  fastened  to  stakes.  The  mercury 
went  to  28  degrees  last  winter  here,  but 
the  peach  buds  are  all  right  this  spring. 
My  friend  raised  some  fine  peaches  last 
season  ;  they  were  the  Mountain  Rose,  I 
believe.  The  Abundance  and  Burbank 
plums  seem  to  be  hardy  here.  Is  the 
Niagara  the  same  as  Bradshaw  ? 

R.  N.-Y.— No,  but  they  resemble  each 
other. 

Improving  Quality  in  Nuts. 

C.  P.  A.,  Woodbiudge,  Conn. — I  do  not 
know  of  any  part  of  New  England  where 
the  shellbark  hickorynut  grows  more 
plentifully  than  on  the  hills  to  the  north 
and  west  of  New  Haven.  There  are 
innumerable  varieties,  and  some  are  of 
especially  fine  quality.  Nearly  every 
land  owner  has  one  or  more  trees  that 
bear  choice  nuts,  and  for  which  he  gets 
good  prices  from  private  customers.  I 
have  made  some  efforts  to  propagate 
good  varieties  by  grafting  and  by  plant¬ 
ing,  but  neither  method  could  be  called 
a  success.  I  succeeded  in  making  only 
one  scion  live,  and  my  seedlings  were 
generally  inferior  to  their  parents.  Still, 
I  have  faith  that  one  may  succeed  by 
either  of  these  methods,  so  that,  at  least, 
succeeding  generations  maybe  benefited. 
I  would  not  advise  a  man  in  middle  life 
to  plant  hickorynuts  in  the  hope  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  fortune  from  the  crops  from  his 
seedling  trees.  While  one  may  not  realize 
as  much  money  from  a  hickory  tree  as  our 
friends  in  the  Southwest  do  from  a  pecan, 
yet  I  know  of  trees  that  biennially  yield 
from  three  to  five  bushels  of  nuts,  which 
retail  at  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  bushel.  The 
butternut,  hazelnut  and  filbert  are  also 
plentiful  hei*e,  but  have  little  market 
value. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  Nkw-Youkkh. 


Sick  Headache  Cured 

“We  have  taken  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
for  several  seasons  as  a  spring  medicine. 
I  think  it  is  unequaled  as  a  blood  purifier 
and  strengthening  medicine.  My  daugh¬ 
ter  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  subject 
to  sick  headache,  but  since  taking  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  three  years  ago  she  has  been 
entirely  free  from  it.  I  find  Hood’s  Pills 
do  all  they  are  recommended  to  do.” 
Mrs.  Nancy  Eddy,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Ideal  Spring  Medicine. 


Hood’s  Pills 


act  harmoniously  with 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  25c. 


“  Bright  alike  outside  and 
"inside.”  Mailed  Free  on  applica- 
i  tion.  With  each  copy  we  will  send 
(flat)  a  beautiful  painting  of  New 
Sweet  Peas  until  the  500,000  have  all 
been  called  for.  Send  a  postal  to-day. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Phllada, 


RELIABLE. 

Vegetable 

and 

Flower. 


SURE  TO  GROW. 

SEEDS 


TESTED. 

Famous  Central 
Park  Lawn  Grass 
Seed. 


Choicest  Collections.  Latest  Novelties 

Illustrated  Catalogue  with  Instructions  for  culture  mailed  free 


Herrmann’s  Seed  Store,  413  E.  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 

near  L.  L  Ferry. 


TOMATO  PLANTS. 

A  few  thousand  surplus  plants  of  Livingston’s 
Beauty  and  Dwarf  Champion,  at  a  low  figure,  all 
transplanted.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Winter 
Onion  Sets,  for  fall  delivery,  at  extremely  low  prices. 

M.  GARRAHAN,  Kingston,  Pa. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 


Hydraulio,  Rnnckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Pressea,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
eto.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W.  Water  St..  SYRACUSE. 


PAN  IIIN  ft  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UfUIHIIlU  D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill, 


and  Farnham  X,  Y, 


Mention  this  paper. 


UARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 


sf  BlftcWATER  PROOF  ™  SiSf4 

Vo  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlast »  tin  or  iron. 
4  Durable  Substitute  for  Planter  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
neat  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac 
The  FA  V  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO.,  CA MI)KN,N.J. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roofs, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  Street.  N.  Y 


THE  BEST  CORRUGATED 

STEEL 

ROOFING 

For  2%  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

The  J.  W.  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


GREATEST  THINGS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


O 

Crimson  Clover,  Cow  Peas  and  Winter 
Oats.  Send  for  new  descriptive  catalogue 
before  purchasing  seed.  A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower 
and  Dealer,  Wyoming,  Kent  C'ouuty,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CL0VERT;7oAa,r.“;"aa!,-r 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


Crimson  Clover01^.01 

Place  orders  NOW  for  choice  pedigree  seed  of  my 
own  growing.  Guaranteed  free  from  weeds.  Ready 
July  1.  Market  price.  Catalogue  free. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del.ci 


yiMCI  A  II n  Sweet  Potato  Plants— From  extra 
»  I II  L  LH 11  U  selected  seed,  $1.75  ^  M ;  5  M  or  over, 
$1.50  ^  M.  Cash  with  order.  S.T.  Dowler, Vineland. N.J 


Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER  No.  2  Potato, $3  per  barrel; 
IRISH  DAISY,  $4.  CANADA  WHITE  Field  Peas, 
$1.75  per  bushel;  IMP.  LEAMING  CORN,  $1  per  bushel; 
EARLY  MASTODON,  EARLY  HURON  DENT  and 
WHITE  CAP  DENT,  $1.50  per  bushel.  CRIMSON 
CLOVER.  $5  per  bushel.  Sugar  Corn,  Pumpkin  and 
Squash  Seeds,  Turnips,  Beans,  etc.  Write  QUICK 
for  Special  Wholesale  Price  List. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


3  CRIMSON  RAMBLERS,  SI. 


For  SI  we  will  send  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  three  plants  of  the  Crimson 
Rambler  Rose,  the  best  and  most 
remarkable  Rose  novelty  of  recent 

years,  for  verandas,  pillars,  walls,  etc.  300  blooms  on  a  single  'shoot.  Everybody  should  have  it.  The  plants 
are  growing  in  pots,  and  can  be  successfully  planted  any  time  in  June. 

ELLWANGER  &  1JAKKY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Our  New  1895  Catalogue, 

with  beautifully  colored  plate,  truthful  illustrations  of  select 

FRUIT  TREES,  PLANTS  and  VINES. 

Complete  list  of  Ornamental  Stock;  all  hardy  and  reliable, 
Mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER  I  Nurseries,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 
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STRAWBERRIES 


THIS  OFFER 

AFTER  YOU 


is  GOOD  ONLY 
ONE  WEEK 
GET  THIS  PAPER. 


AT  81  PER  M.  For  this  week 
only  cash  with  order,  we  will  sell  you 
the  following  kinds  at  $1  per  M.: 
Haverland,  Crescent,  Warfield, 
Michel’s  Early  and  Kentucky,  and 
we  will  sell  you  Gandy  and  Chas.  Downing  at 
$1.50  per  M.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown,  N.J. 
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The  Truth  About  It. — On  page  264 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  we  stated  that  the 
Japan  Mayberry  does  not  bear  its  berries 
in  clusters  as  all  the  cuts  represented  it 
to  do,  but  singly.  We  further  stated 
that  these  cuts  exaggerate  the  size  of  the 
berry.  In  short,  the  illustrations  are 
not  portraits  in  any  sense.  We  con¬ 
cluded  our  criticism  in  this  way  : 

Should  the  above  remarks  regarding  the  Japan 
Mayberry  meet  the  eye  of  Mr.  Burbank,  the  orig¬ 
inator,  we  hope  that  he  will  advise  us  whether 
our  estimate  or  Mr.  Blanc’s  as  to  the  size  of  the 
berry,  and  whether  it  is  borne  in  clusters  or 
singly,  is  correct.  His  statement  will  settle  the 
question. 

Here  is  Mr.  Burbank’s  reply  : 

Editors  Rural  New-Yorker  : 

The  criticisms  in  a  late  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  cuts  used  to  represent  the  Japanese 
Mayberry,  seem  to  be  just,  unless  its  habits 
change  somewhat  under  Eastern  conditions.  The 
true  Mayberry,  so  named  by  myself ,  does  not  grow 
here  under  common  field  cultivation  as  large  as 
the  cuts  mentioned  indicate,  but,  perhaps,  may 
under  special  cultivation  ;  but  as  it  has  already 
fruited  in  the  East,  no  doubt  that  matter  can  be 
easily  settled.  Not  having  a  single  plant  of  the 
original  in  my  possession,  I  cannot  send  a  sample 
branch  to  show  the  manner  of  growth,  but  send  a 
twig  of  the  wild  Rubus  Palmatus  showing  the  ber¬ 
ries  growing  one  only  at  each  leaf,  as  in  the  May¬ 
berry,  and  never  more,  so  far  as  seen.  The  true 
Mayberry  bears  some  fruit  of  small  or  medium 
size,  nearly  as  soon  as  other  berries,  but  does  not 
come  to  full  perfection  of  size  and  productiveness 
until  a  year  or  two  later.  The  berries  (as  large 
as  Cuthbert)  are  not  very  firm,  but  still  keep  re¬ 
markably;  are  exceedingly  sweet  ;  of  a  clear, 
golden,  straw  color,  with  seeds  not  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  strawberry;  often  ripening  here 
while  apples,  pears,  cherries  and  strawberries  are 
in  bloom,  and  before  most  other  raspberries  and 
blackberries  commence  to  bloom. 

The  wild  Rubus  palmatus  has  been  sold  in 
some  cases  [as  we  stated. — Eds.]  for  the  May¬ 
berry.  Though  a  unique,  handsome  bush,  my 
experience  would  indicate  that  it  is  utterly  worth¬ 
less  for  fruit.  No  doubt  seedlings  and  crosses 
from  the  Mayberry  or  the  wild  Palmatus  may  be 
produced  which  will  far  excel  the  Mayberry  ;  I 
sincerely  hope  so.  The  blooms  from  which  it 
originated  were  pollinated  with  Cuthbert,  and 
the  improvement  over  the  wild  plants  received 
some  12  years  ago  from  Japan,  was  surprising  ; 
yet  I  cannot  state,  and  never  have  stated,  that  it 
was  a  cross-bred  berry,  though  the  immediate  and 
marked  improvement  led  me  to  suppose  such 
might  be  the  case. 

Some  of  my  Mayberry  seedlings  are  now  ripen¬ 
ing,  while  others  are  hardly  out  of  bloom.  The 
fearless  and  sincere  statement  of  facts  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  must  give  it  the  confidence  and  support  of 

all-  LUTHER  BURBANK. 

Thomas  E.  Boyce  tells  us  that  the 
Abundance  and  Burbank  plums  (.Japan) 
“appear  to  be  hardy  in  Middlebury,  Yt. 
The  mercury  last  winter  fell  as  low  as 
28  degrees  belcw  zero.” . 

Very  Bad  Business. — According  to 
the  Chicago  Times-Herald,  Enos  Ham¬ 
den,  seed  buyer  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  will  soon  make  a  report  re¬ 
garding  sales  of  seeds  by  members  of 
Congress.  It  will  involve  well-known 
men  in  a  mess  of  petty  crookedness.  He 
has  discovered  that  the  seeds  annually 
given  members  for  free  distribution 
among  their  constituents,  have  been  sold 
by  many  members.  Harnden  even  bought 
some  himself.  For  $75,  he  bought  of  a 
member,  14,950  packages  of  vegetable 
seeds,  1,365  packages  of  flower  seeds,  and 
82  packages  of  field  seeds.  These  seeds 
actually  cost  the  Government  $228 . 

Saghalin. — Here  is  a  little  additional 
information  regarding  this  much-dis¬ 
cussed  plant.  Mr.  A.  Blanc,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  writes  us  that  he  has  experi¬ 
mented  with  it  extensively  of  late,  and 
cannot  find  any  cattle  that  will  not  eat 
it.  He  continues : 

This  ought  to  set  at  rest  the  talk  of  those  pro¬ 
fessors  out  West,  who  unjustly  claim  that  the 
leaves  are  tough  and  leathery.  Some  other  pro¬ 
fessor  says  that  others  in  Russia  claim  that  cattle 
have  to  be  driven  to  eat  it.  Why  do  they  not  ex¬ 
periment  with  it  themselves  before  saying  what 
they  know  nothing  about  ?  We  fed  some  of  the 
green  shoots  of  Polygonum  cuspidatum  to  horses 
yesterday,  and  find  them  to  be  fond  of  this  also. 
[This  is  an  important  piece  of  information.  Eds.] 
Why  don’t  you  go  for  the  professors  who  were  the 
first  to  recommend  and  advise  the  planting  of  a 
few  acres  of  Saghalin,  instead  of  going  for  those 
who  take  their  advice  ? 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  impartial  paper 


to  give  both  sides  of  all  questions  it  is 
called  upon  to  discuss.  That  is  what  we 
have  done  in  regard  to  Saghalin.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  that  a 
plant  is  not  what  it  is  represented  to  be, 
our  advice  to  our  readers  is,  and  always 
has  been,  “  try  a  few  plants  only.”  The 
“professors”  who  have  advised  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  a  ‘  few  acres”  are  unknown  to  us, 
unless  our  friend  alludes  to  the  following 
by  L.  II.  Pammel,  of  the  Iowa  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  which  appeared  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  and  Forest  of  January  16  : 

I  would  not  advise  the  extensive  planting  of 
this  Knot-weed.  Its  deep-running  root-stocks  are 
liable  to  be  a  menace  in  removing  it  from  the 
field.  It  may,  however,  pay  to  have  a  few  acres. 

Here  are  a  few  more  items  gleaned 
from  various  sources  regarding  Saghalin. 
Prof.  Hilgard,  of  the  California  Station, 
says : 

For  dry  lands  scant  of  useful  growth,  the  plant 
is  commended  for  trial.  It  has  a  perennial  root 
which  withstands  both  drought  and  freezing  of 
the  ground.  Our  plants  are  still  too  young  and 
weak  to  show  their  best  growth,  but  they  have 
done  well  and  pi’oduced  a  large  amount  of  foliage. 
Saghalin  is  a  coarse  plant,  and  is  not  advocated 
as  a  substitute  for  well-known  forage  plants 
where  the  latter  are  satisfactory. 

Mr.  A.  Wintzer,  of  West  Grove,  Pa., 
says  : 

I  fed  the  green  tops  of  Saghalin  to  our  cows  to¬ 
day.  They  were  glad  enough  to  get  them,  and 
actually  fought  for  them;  the  mulley  cows  gat 
left.  Even  the  pigs  seemed  to  enjoy  them. 

Jas.  Vick's  Sons  (Rochester,  N.  Y.)say: 

We  can  say  that  our  own  personal  observation 
fully  confirms  the  statements  coming  from  various 
sources  in  regard  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  this 
plant,  both  in  dry  and  humid  weather,  and  its 
heavy  yield,  as  well  as  the  avidity  with  which  it 
is  eaten  by  cattle  and  horses.  We  believe  that  it 
is  destined  to  become  of  great  service  and  will  be 
widely  cultivated. 

Winter  Oats  ;  Information  Asked. — 
Is  there  a  variety  of  oats  that,  sown, 
say,  as  late  as  September  1,  would  stand 
so  severe  a  winter  as  the  last  in  any 
climate  sinular  to  that  of  the  country 
about  New  York  City  ?  We  beg  that 
those  who  from  trials  can  answer  this 
question,  yes  or  no,  will  kindly  favor  us. 
Many  years  ago,  hearing  of  “winter” 
oats,  we  took  great  pains  to  procure 
samples,  first  from  one  source  then  from 
another  Not  a  spire  of  any  one  of  them 
survived  the  winter.  Now,  we  have  a 
different  tale  to  tell,  and  we  shall  tell 
it  just  as  soon  as  the  last  chapter  of 
the  story  is  completed.  Meanwhile, 
we  solicit  information  from  our  good 
readers . 

It  was  during  the  session  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society  at  Boston  in 
1887,  that  Dr.  T.  II.  Hoskins’s  eyes  first 
lighted  upon  specimens  of  the  Green 
Mountain  grape,  dead  ripe  when  not  a 
single  other  variety  on  exhibition  was 
eatable.  Here  was  a  grape,  as  he  tells 
Garden  and  Forest,  which  he  felt  sure 
would  ripen  every  year  on  Lake  Mem- 
phremagog  ;  and  it  does.  Since  then  he 
has  fruited  the  Diamond,  and  finds  that 
it  is  but  very  little  behind  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  in  season  ;  while  he  cannot  see  why  ' 
it  will  not  prove  a  good  commercial 
variety,  which  Green  Mountain  never 
can  be,  on  account  of  the  feeble  adhes¬ 
ion  of  the  fruit  to  the  stem.  We  are 
always  pleased  to  have  our  reports  of 
new  fruits  confirmed  by  such  high 
authorities  as  Dr.  Hoskins . 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC. 

New  York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN. 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS- CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. 

ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL, 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 

SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago, 

ULSTER, 

New  York. 

UNION, 


e  Lead  1  ng. 

One  of  the  leading  and  best  -known 
painters  in  this  country  says,  ‘rI  cannot  afford 
to  use  anything  but  Pure  White  Lead”  (see 
list  of  brands).  Every  practical  painter 
knows  this.  It  is  only  those  who  haven't 
any  reputation  to  lose  who  don’t  know  it,  or 
will  use  misleading  brands  of  White  Lead 
or  unknown  worthless  mixtures.  Although 
low-priced,  they  are  not  cheap.  Pure  White 
Lead  is  the  cheapest,  because  it  is  the  best. 

If  colors  are  required  they  are  easily  made  by  using  the  National 
Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  tinting  colors.  Pamphlet  and  color-card 
sent  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Riding  and  Walk¬ 
ing  Cultivator. 


Send  for  Catalogue  to 
A.  li.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 


Balance  Dump  Horse  Rake, $10 
Feed  Cutters,  $2.50  and  upwards. 


Also  IIAY  TEDDERS,  MOWERS,  CULTI¬ 
VATORS,  HAY  PRKSSES,  and  other  Implements 
at  cash  prices  satisfactory  to  the  farmers.  Address 

The  Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co., 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 


ilZDXTNTOi-  and 


HENCH’S  Rxicraiiting 

CULTIVATOR 


with  double  row  planter  and 
fertilizer  complete  in  one  ma¬ 
chine.  Greatly  improved 
for ’94.  Thousands  in  use  in 
levery  State  in  Union,  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  Agents 
wanted.  Catl’g  /ret.  Address 

HENCH  &  DROMQQiD, 
YORK,  PA. 


, BENNETT  STUMP  PULLER— 9  Sizes 

Horse  and  Hand  Power. 

Prices  $25  to  $150. 

Three  Days’ Trial.  Cat. 

_ l&  1000  rec.  f ree.  H .  L. 

^^nwa^IMKSMMBS^Bennett,  Westerville,  0. 


The  Heller  Riding  Harrow 


does  the  same  work  as  a  Disk,  cuts  five 
inches  deep,  pulverizes  and  levels  the 
soil,  and  is  the  lightest  draft  harrow  in 
the  world.  Write  for  special  prices. 

HELLER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Montciair,  N.  J. 


FMPIRF  light  draft  mower. 

I  I  I  L>  aawtv  Wo  manufacture  lf2, 8  4-horse 
Tread  Powers,  Sweep  Pow¬ 
ers,  Separators, 
Hand  and  Power 

_ Corn  8  h  e  1 1  e  r  s, 

I  Hand  A  Power  Feed  Cut- 
-»ters,  Feed  Mills,  Shell 
Mills,  Wood  Saws,  Steel  and 
Plank  Land  Rollers,  Plows,  Cultivators,  Rakes,  En- 

fines,  8  to  2o-horso  power,  Mounted,  Portable  and 
tationary.  Catalogue  and  Price-list,  FREE. 
S.  S.  Wenninger  « fc  Son.  Tatamy,  l’a. 


Prophets  Predict 

heavy  rains  this  year  In  Hay-tune. 
Save  hay,  time  and  money,  by  buy¬ 
ing  our  Hay  Carriers.  Forks.  Ac.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  to  Introducers.  Do  not  miss 
them  and  catalogue.  Address 
OliORN  BROS.,  Box  B,  Marlon,  O. 


One  Dollar  Invested 


In  the  Clipper  Whetstone,  saves  $25  In  sharpening 
.Mowing  Machine  Knives.  Agents  wanted  In  every 
county.  Write  to  A.  .J.  TRACY  CO.,  L’t’d, 

Box  270,  New  York  City,  N.  Y 


Hudson 


Order  Early. 


’Bicycle’  Potato  Cultivator, 

’TSasy/Fast  Fine.  No  more  of  horse 
siKitchiug,,cart  steering,  and  tram 
>  pling  down  crops.  No  moro  hqkl- 
ingplows  wltlumns and  legs  all 
day.  Haff  the  labor.  Any  boy  can 
‘hoo’  potatoes,  com,  cotton,  truck, 
fast  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
ays  ‘  Perfect.’  Dr.  Colyer’s  report 
_  s  “ Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation: 

R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead,  N.Y 


20  YEARS  AGO 

a  discovery  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  mankind 
was  made  in  medicine.  Physicians  universally  recog¬ 
nized  its  beneficent  results  and  welcomed  it  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  remedial  agents  that  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  medicine,  because  it  covered  such  a  wide  range 
of  usefulness  and  brought  into  requisition  the  most 
remarkable  food-medicine  in  existence.  This  discovery 

Scott’s  Emulsion 


New  Potato  Cutters  Harrows,  Diggers,  Fertilizer 
Drills,  etc. 


FARMERS 


and  make moneylw  selling  Holdfast^ 
Corn  Hinders  Used  on  every  shock. a 
ull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  less  (J 
than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thrum- a 
.nds  easily  sold 
Get  your  town 
a  CO.,  Box 

atiftrr»Tird«?rrrrWiW 


THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF  MR.  CARMAN'S 

New  Potato  Culture 


and  this  wonderful  nutrient  was  Cod-liver  Oil,  but 
until  it  was  made  available  in  Scott’s  Emulsion  it  was 
almost  useless,  but  by  their  process  of  emulsifying  it 
and  making  it  palatable  and  easy  of  assimilation,  and 
adding  to  it  the  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda, 
they  have  given  the  world  a  remarkable  curative  agent 
in  all  wasting  diseases,  both  in  children  and  adults. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  New  York.  All  Druggists.  50c.  and  SI. 


IS  NOW  READY. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  Mr.  Carman’s  15  years’ 
experiments  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  where  he  grew  at 
the  rate  of  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre.  It  tells  :  How 
to  Increase  the  Crop  without  Corresponding  Cost  of 
Production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  How  to  Put 
the  8oll  in  Right  CondSBion.  Depth  of  Planting, 
llow  Much  Seed  to  Plant.  Methods  of  Culture. 

Cloth,  75  cents.  Paper,  40  cents. 

Get  it  now  before  planting.  Address 

The  Rural  Nkw-Yoekeb,  New  York. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10)4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 

able  40  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  18,  1895. 


It  is  about  time  for  that  old  “Preservaline”  humbug 
to  come  out  with  its  advertisement.  “The  dirty 
milkman’s  friend  !”  That’s  the  name  Prof.  Henry 
gave  it  last  year,  and  it  will  be  no  cleaner  in  1895. 
We  make  this  statement  early  so  that  no  one  need  be 
deceived  though  ignorance  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
“  Preservaline.” 

o 

Almost  all  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  interviews  have  de¬ 
tailed  some  point  of  farming  that  is  of  special  interest 
to  the  men  folks.  The  women  are  to  have  their  share, 
too.  We  expect  to  begin  soon  the  publication  of  a 
report  of  a  cooking  school  lecture  in  which  an  expeit 
told  how  to  prepare  some  sensible  dishes  for  a  farmer’s 
dinner.  We  think  the  women  folks  will  be  interested 
in  this. 

O 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Morton  had  a  contest 
with  Congress  last  year  about  the  appropriation  for 
buying  seeds  for  distribution.  The  Secretary  wanted 
to  save  money  by  purchasing  only  “  rare  and  uncom¬ 
mon  ”  seeds.  Congress  would  not  have  this,  but  in¬ 
sisted  on  his  spending  more  money.  The  Attorney- 
General  has  now  given  an  opinion  that  all  Secretary 
Morton  is  required  to  do  under  the  law  is  to  buy 
“  rare  and  uncommon  ”  seeds,  and  the  Secretary  pur¬ 
poses  to  do  this  and  nothing  more.  He  is  bound  to 
have  a  controversy  with  Congress  over  it,  but  we  hope 
that  he  will  stick  to  his  decision. 

G 

Here  is  a  Crimson  clover  report  that  teaches  a 
double  lesson  : 

Prof.  Crimson  Clover,  F.  F.,  Is  with  me  again  this  spring,  is 
standing  18  to  24  inces  high,  and  as  thick  as  the  hair  on  a  dog’s 
back.  Of  course,  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  Professor’s  be¬ 
havior,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  three  years  ago,  I  had  him  with 
me,  and  he  acted  so  badly— didn’t  get  more  than  eight  or  nine 
inches  high,  and  was  very  dyspeptic  looking — that  I  banished  him 
from  my  place.  But  after  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  last  three 
years,  I  was  induced  to  have  him  come  to  see  me  again,  with  a 
change  in  his  bill  of  fare.  I  gave  him  800  pounds  of  kainit  per 
acre,  harrowed  in  with  the  seed,  with  the  above  result,  r.  r.  mca. 

Saxon,  N.  C. 

That’s  right.  Old  Brother  Potash  will  ever  be  the 
guide  and  friend  for  clover. 

O 

With  the  price  of  extra  Elgin  and  other  fancy 
creamery  butter  down  to  18  cents  in  this  market,  and 
other  marks  at  corresponding  prices  ;  with  receipts  of 
milk  the  heaviest,  probably,  ever  known,  and  with  a 
heavy  production  and  large  surplus  the  country 
through,  prospects  for  high  prices  for  butter  and 
cheese,  are  not  very  bright.  There  are  said  to  be  in 
store,  both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  butter 
of  the  seasons  of  1893  and  1894,  and  enough  cheese 
visible  to  supply  all  demands  to  June  1.  While  this 
old  butter  is  not  a  desirable  article,  and  invariably 
sells  for  low  prices,  it  has  a  certain  effect  in  pulling 
down  the  price  of  the  higher  grades.  Our  export 
trade  in  butter  is  likely  to  decrease,  for  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  during  the  past  three  years,  twice 
doubled  their  output  of  butter,  and  last  year  put  into 
Great  Britain  alone  four  times  as  much  butter  as  the 
United  States  ever  exported  to  that  country  in  any 
one  year.  It  is  expected  that,  during  the  coming 
year,  these  countries  will  make  more  cheese  and  less 
butter.  Canada  has  been  making  great  quantities  of 
cheese,  and  its  exports  last  year  were  nearly  double 
those  of  the  United  States.  But  the  Canadians  are 
becoming  fearful  of  overdoing  the  cheese  business,  and 
are  trying  to  induce  the  Government  to  pay  a  bounty  on 
all  creamery  butter  made  and  exported.  The  countries 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland  and  Italy  have  become 
exporters  of  butter,  instead  of  importers,  while  Den¬ 


mark,  Germany,  France  and  Holland  are  endeavoring 
by  improvement  in  quality  of  goods  and  style  of  pack¬ 
age,  to  increase  their  export  trade.  While  low  prices 
seem  inevitable,  the  poorer  grades  will  suffer  most, 
and  the  only  wise  course  seems  to  be  to  make  the 
best  goods  possible,  put  them  up  in  the  neatest  and 
most  attractive  packages,  and  seek  the  markets  that 
appreciate  such  goods.  Probably  some  one  in  a  nearby 
town  or  city  would  like  a  regular  supply  of  such  but¬ 
ter,  and  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  it. 
Have  you  looked  for  that  trade? 

n 

Oregon  is  not  a  corn  grain  country,  though  ensilage 
corn  can  be  grown  readily.  Oats  and  wheat  are  the  chief 
grains.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  bred  in  Oregon, 
but  many  of  them  are  driven  farther  East  to  fatten 
for  market.  Experiments  at  the  Oregon  Experiment 
Station,  show  that  the^e  cattle  can  be  profitably  fat¬ 
tened  at  home.  With  hay,  ensilage,  crushed  wheat 
and  oil  meal,  fat  beeves  can  be  produced  as  profitably 
as  in  the  corn-growing  States.  So  it  is  in  Colorado 
with  Alfalfa  and  sugar  beets.  The  time  is  coming 
when  the  great  corn  States  will  no  longer  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  fattening  business. 

o 

The  oil  of  the  cocoanut  has  heretofore  been  used 
chiefly  for  making  soaps  and  candles.  By  means  of  a 
new  process,  it  can  now  be  used  chiefly  for  making 
an  imitation  butter  when  churned  with  genuine 
cream.  This  oil  can  be  produced  at  a  lower  cost  than 
any  animal  fat  ;  it  is  odorless  and  tasteless,  and  may 
thus  be  easily  colored  and  “flavored”  to  represent 
“  butter.”  Now  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the 
“oleo”  makers  will  say  about  this  new  substitute. 
This  hits  them  in  the  pocket,  because  it  provides  an 
oil  cheaper  than  their  suet  and  grease.  They  will 
either  buy  it  all  in,  or  fill  the  papers  with  a  big  out¬ 
cry  against  it.  See  if  they  don’t. 

O 

We  wish  you  to  notice  the  turning  point  in  the 
career  of  that  ex-renter  in  Illinois,  see  page  343.  The 
thing  that  convinced  him  that  something  was  wrong, 
was  an  actual  experiment  to  determine  the  difference 
between  the  cost  and  the  selling  price  of  those  pigs. 
Before  that,  his  business  had  been  done  at  haphazard 
— one  thing  paying  and  another  running  him  in  debt 
with  no  way  to  tell  “  which  was  which.”  An  actual 
experiment  showed  that  money  was  to  be  made  feed¬ 
ing  hogs.  Another  experiment  showed  that  others 
could  raise  the  needed  grain  cheaper  than  he  could, 
while  his  time  was  worth  more  in  the  strawberry 
patch.  That  is  the  way  men  get  along.  They  learn 
how  to  make  their  labor  most  effective  and  then  drop 
the  unprofitable  jobs. 

O 

As  there  are  several  varieties  of  Crimson  clover 
which  differ  greatly  in  hardiness,  some  not  being 
sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  even  the  mild  winters 
of  Delaware,  it  behooved  would-be  purchasers  of  seed 
to  secure  only  domestic  seed.  Large  quantities  of 
foreign  seed  have  been  imported,  as  it  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  much  lower  price  than  can  the  domestic 
product.  We  understand  that  two  car-loads  of  im¬ 
ported  seed  have  already  been  shipped  into  Delaware 
by  a  large  dealer.  A  few  years  ago,  a  would-be  pur¬ 
chaser  of  a  large  quantity  of  Crimson  clover  seed 
contracted  for  the  seed  on  condition  that  a  sample 
should  be  submitted  to  the  experiment  station  for 
determining  its  purity.  Seeds  of  the  Egyptian  clover, 
Trifolium  Alexandricum,  a  summer  clover,  were  found 
in  the  sample,  and  the  purchase  was  not  completed. 
It  is  difficult  to  detect  the  mixed  seed,  hence  it  is  well 
to  be  sure  of  the  source.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  American  farmers  should  use  the  imported  seed, 
though  dealers  may  even  claim  superiority  for  it. 

G 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  S.  S.  Baker,  of  Black- 
stone,  Va.,  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers 
who  are  considering  the  plan  of  locating  creameries 
and  canning  factories  : 

I  notice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  20,  an  article  in  regard  to  the 
business  methods  of  Davis  <fe  Rankin,  of  Chicago.  They  sent  their 
agents  here,  and  got  our  farmers  interested  in  a  creamery.  They 
induced  them  to  sign  a  contract  to  pay  for  shares  in  the  creamery, 
with  the  understanding  and  on  their  assertion  that  others  had 
signed  it.  This  contract  was  interlined  before  they  signed  it  “that 
each  subscriber  was  only  bound  for  the  number  of  shares  he  sub¬ 
scribed  for.”  They  also  represented  that  they  had  enough  shares 
taken  to  cover  the  $4,500  cost  of  the  creamery.  They  went  on  and 
built  it  after  being  notified  that  there  was  great  dissatisfaction 
among  the  subscribers.  They  sued  on  the  contract,  and  the  paper 
they  produced  in  court  had  the  interlined  sentence  erased,  and 
they  claimed  that  each  subscriber  was  bound  for  the  whole 
amount,  although  several  of  our  most  reliable  farmers  swore  that 
they  had  never  seen  the  paper  having  their  names  on  it,  and  that 
they  were  certainly  forged.  They  had  the  case  continued  to  one 
full  term  of  court. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  our  readers  make  a  firm 
legal  stand  against  what  they  consider  extortion  or 
injustice.  Possibly  there  are  those  who  can  give  Mr. 
Baker  the  benefit  of  their  own  experience. 


Dr.  Salmon,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
stated  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  that  the  rise 
in  price  of  beef  was  due  to  a  combine  among  the 
dealers.  The  greatly  abused  Armour  replies  to  this 
in  a  sworn  statement  that  his  company  has  lost 
money  on  every  steer  slaughtered  of  late  years.  To 
this  Dr.  Salmon  replies  that  this  company  owns  thou¬ 
sands  of  cars  in  which  the  dressed  beef  is  carried.  A 
portion  of  the  price  received  for  the  beef  is  charged 
to  “transportation.”  For  example,  suppose  a  steer 
costs  $40  and  sells  for  $00  (we  use  only  imaginary 
figures).  The  cost  of  slaughtering,  packing  and  trans¬ 
porting  is  given  at  $20.50  exclusive  of  the  income  for 
hide  and  refuse.  That  indicates  a  loss  of  50  cents. 
Suppose,  however,  that  the  slaughterers  charged 
themselves  the  retail  price  for  transportation,  while 
it  cost  wholesale  rates,  so  that  they  made  a  profit  of 
$2.50.  Does  not  that  mean  a  profit  of  $2  on  the  steer  ? 
Dr.  Salmon  is  right  in  demanding  the  figures  on 
“  transportation”  before  taking  backwater  on  his 
charges. 

o 

The  potato  crop  of  this  country  last  year  was  the 
poorest  ever  reported  with  two  exceptions.  The 
foreign  crop  was  also  small,  and  the  importations 
here  were  remarkably  light  for  a  year  of  short  crop. 
So  far  this  year,  Europe  has  sent  us  less  than  100,000 
sacks — but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  Then,  too,  the  ex¬ 
port  demand  from  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies,  has  been 
about  100,000  barrels  less  than  in  former  years,  a 
quantity  equal  to  the  entire  European  imports.  It 
has  been  predicted  that  there  would  be  a  shortage  in 
old  potatoes  at  the  end  of  the  season,  but  present 
indications  do  not  bear  out  this  prediction.  Receipts 
here  have  been  very  heavy,  and  prices  have  declined 
considerably,  with  a  weak  market.  The  demand  for 
potatoes  for  seed  purposes  is  practically  over,  and  the 
Southern  crop  promises  to  yield  well,  and  to  come 
into  market  in  good  season.  Prices  may  rule  higher 
before  the  end  of  the  season,  but  any  extravagant, 
extreme  price  need  not  be  expected.  The  condition 
of  the  market  does  not  warrant  any  such  hope,  and 
extreme  prices  invariably  cause  consumers  to  pur¬ 
chase  more  sparingly,  and  thus  to  lessen  the  demand. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

“  DECORATION  DAY  AT  THE  CENTER.” 

Three  old  fellows  stiffly  marching  in  their  regimentals  blue  ; 
Marching  ’neath  the  flag  they  followed  to  the  front  in  '62. 

Three  “back  numbers,”  old  and  feeble— all  their  comrades  passed 
away  ; 

Thus  our  village  pays  its  tribute  on  sad  Decoration  Day. 

Three  white  heads  bowed  low  in  silence  at  the  Chaplain’s  word  of 
prayer  ; 

Dim  old  eyes  can  scarce  distinguish  where  the  flowers  are  lying 
there. 

Dull  old  ears  re-hear  the  story  of  the  deeds  that  set  men'free  ; 
Three  old  voices  join  the  chorus  of  “My  country  ’tis  of  thee  !” 

That  is  all  !  Break  ranks  !  March  homeward  to  the  old  routine 
again  ! 

Duty  calls  us  back  from  dreaming,  life  has  lessons  clear  and 
plain. 

Thoughtful,  earnest  men  are  needed  in  the  town  or  on  the  farm, 
Men  to  keep  our  nation’s  honor  pure  and  free  from  taint  or  harm; 
Men  to  learn  the  truer  meaning  of  this  Decoration  Dav, 

Men  to  hold  the  loyal  feeling  of  these  soldiers  old  and  gray  ; 

Men  to  grow  sweet  hope  and  promise  from  the  mold  of  old-time 
hate  ; 

And  to  bury  party  clamor  in  the  graves  we  decorate. 

Do  what  is  due  your  duty. 

Pen  whys  for  our  farmer’s  club. 

Let  the  children  name  the  stock. 

Hot  for  corn  and  cool  for  potatoes. 

Hens  as  manure  crushers— page  346. 

You  must  be— if  you’d  gain  a  point — a  live  [?]. 

Will  a  stubborn  man  ever  improve  a  stubborn  cow  ? 

Why  don’t  you  consider  it  a  privilege  to  help  others  ? 

Lots  of  people  suffer  from  the  bach  tear  er  of  a  heavy  lift. 

With  horses  so  cheap,  would  you  spend  much  time  trying  to 
cure  a  spavin  ? 

The  easiest-keeping  stock  is  a  hydraulic  ram.  It  runs  on  air — 
with  a  little  oil. 

When  there  is  a  “screw  loose”  in  the  head,  it  is  generally  on 
the  hinge  of  the  tongue. 

The  farm  of  the  tenant  farmer  must  support  two  families — the 
owner’s  and  the  tenant’s. 

Mr.  Woodward  tells,  page  344,  how  to  take  the  beam  out  of  your 
eye  when  you  build  that  new  barn. 

“Too  much  land  !”  No  doubt  that’s  the  trouble  with  many 
farmers — but  how  arc  they  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  ? 

Here’s  a  question  I  wish  you  would  run  through  your  brains: 
If  they  tied  your  home  tyrant,  would  you  be  in  chains  ? 

The  creamery  shark  can  both  bite  and  bark,  and  one  of  his 
favorite  capers  is  to  hide  his  teeth  with  an  “ad”  for  sheath — in 
the  agricultural  papers. 

The  San  Jos6  scales  will  ruin  your  fruit  trees  if  they  become 
well  established ;  but  there  is  a  breed  of  scales  that  will  trap  the 
robbers  in  your  barn — the  milk  scales. 

See  how  useful  the  agitator  is  in  the  spraying  barrel  ?  How  are 
you  to  cure  the  ills  of  yourself  or  any  one  else,  if  you  don’t  have 
something  to  stir  up  your  blood  to  action  now  and  then  ? 

An  error  was  made  last  week  in  printing  a  picture  of  a  three- 
horse  evener.  On  page  344  of  this  week,  we  show  a  homemade 
device,  and  also  a  steel  evener  which  is  said  to  give  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  Don’t  buy  a  common  iron  evener.  A  stout  team  will  soon 
double  it  up.  A  good  steel  evener  will  not  permit  the  third  horse 
to  steal  his  share  of  the  work  ! 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE  MADE  EASY. 

“A  PLANT  DISEASED!” 

What  is  a  Plant  Disease? 

That  was  the  second  question  I  asked  Prof.  Bailey. 
It’s  all  right  to  use  Bordeaux  Mixture,  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  and  all  these  other  things,  because  the  scien¬ 
tists  tell  us  to.  We  know  we  get  certain  results  by 
doing  so,  but  how  are  the  results  obtained  ?  What  is 
the  disease,  and  how  do  these  applications  cure  it  ? 

I  am  sure  farmers  would  take  more  interest  in  such 
work  if  they  could  know  more  about  it,  and  under¬ 
stand  something  of  what  blight  and  rot  and  scab 
really  are.  Suppose  a  person  has  smallpox,  measles, 
pneumonia,  consumption,  or  some  bad  sore  or  wound. 
It  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  that  disease  and  its 
progress  through  the  body,  must  have  certain  exact 
rules,  or  else  there  could  be  no  real  cure  for  it,  and 
all  the  doctors  could  do  would  be  to  guess  at  the 
proper  treatment.  You  will  notice  in  the  papers  that 
scientists  are  discovering  the  “  germs  ”  of  various 
diseases.  By  understanding  what  “germ'’  means, 
we  get  our  first  idea  of  the  spread  of  a  plant  disease. 
We  may  call  a  “  germ”  the  starting  principle  of  life. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  the  tiny  spot  that  lights  upon 
a  healthy  object,  and  then  multiplies  and  spreads  all 
through  it,  producing  results  that  so  upset  the  regu¬ 
lar  formation  of  the  plant,  that  it  cannot  thrive,  and 
hence  must  die.  A  disease,  then,  is  the  entrance 
into  the  body  of  a  new  and  inferior  life  which,  by  its 
growth,  causes  death  of  the  tissues  that  are  necessary 
to  true  growth  and  health. 

Consumption  or  tuberculosis,  has  been  written 
about  till  most  people  have  thought  it  over  somewhat. 
It  is  pretty  well  understood  that  this  disease  of  the 
lungs  is  started  by  a  tiny  spot  of  disease-life  that 
locates  itself  in  the  lungs,  and  begins  its  deadly  work 
of  breaking  down  the  true  lung  tissue  and  leaving 
lumps  of  cheesy,  horrible  matter  in  their  place.  It  is 
a  growth,  you  see,  that  spreads  through  the  lungs 
until  the  air  cells  are  eaten  away,  and  we  cannot  take 
the  needed  air  into  them,  while  at  times  blood  flows 
out  through  the  broken  lungs.  Of  course  there  are 
things  that  could  kill  this  disease-life,  but  the  trouble 
is  to  apply  them  in  the  lungs  without  stopping  the 
ability  to  breathe  air.  Pure,  dry  air  and  sunshine 
are  the  best  “consumption  cures.” 

Take  a  disease  like  the  potato  blight,  which  most 
people  know  by  sight.  All  of  a  sudden  the  strong, 
green  vines  begin  to  turn  yellow  and  brown,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  are  down  flat  on  the  ground — dead 
and  disgusting.  Now  the  question  is,  what  really 
happened  to  them  ?  There  wasn't  the  least  bit  of 


chance  about  it,  but  a  well-ordered  and  exact  series 
of  events  took  place. 

The  year  before,  a  crop  of  potatoes  somewhere 
within  wind-shot  of  that  field  had  this  same  disease. 
The  vines  died  down  to  the  ground,  but  the  seed  or 
germ  of  the  disease  lived  over  winter,  like  the  seed  of 
corn  or  wheat.  It  is  a  light  and  tiny  thing,  and  went 
floating  about  in  the  air.  The  wind  carried  it  into 
your  potato  patch,  and  it  settled  upon  a  vine.  It  was 
close,  “  muggy  ”  weather — lots  of  moisture  in  the  air 
and  a  temperature  of  (55  to  70  degrees.  That  gave  it 
just  the  conditions  it  needed,  and  it  grew  and  spread 
like  magic — as  you  have  seen  mold  spread  over  de¬ 
caying  matter,  or  in  damp,  dark  places. 

If  you  ever  get  a  chance  at  a  large  compound  mi¬ 
croscope,  look  through  it  upon  a  very  thin  slice  of 
some  growing  plant.  You  will  see  a  series  of  little 
cells  arranged  in  apparent  order,  with  others  moving 
in  some  apparently  living"  fluid.  The  growth  of  the 
plant  is  made  by  these  cells  forming  out  of  this  fluid, 
hardening  and  growing  on  to  those  that  are  placed  in 
regular  order.  When  this  order  is  disturbed,  of 
course  this  growth  cannot  go  on,  and  that  is  just 
what  happens  when  this  disease  germ  or  seed  begins 
to  grow  on  the  outside  of  the  leaf  or  stem.  It  throws 
out  its  threads,  and  makes  its  growth  in  such  a  way 
that  the  growing  cells  are  all  disorganized,  and 
growth  stops  when,  of  course,  decay  sets  in.  This 
blight,  then,  is  really  a  parasite — a  low  form  of  vege¬ 
table  growth,  which  develops  on  the  outside,  and  so 
upsets  the  growing  structure  that  the  plant  cannot 
feed  or  breathe,  and,  therefore,  must  die. 

Your  potatoes  “  catch  if’  very  much  as  you  might 
“  catch”  a  skin  disease  by  shaking  hands  with  some 
afflicted  person.  But  you  are  not  sure  to  catch  that 
disease  with  that  hand  shake.  If  there  were  no  wounds 
on  your  hand  and  you  washed  them  in  a  weak 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  you  would  not  be  in  much 
danger.  Doctors  and  nurses  go  among  sick  people 
and  escape  infection,  because  they  know  how  to 
render  these  “germs”  harmless,  and  also  how  to  keep 
the  system  in  such  perfect  health  that  the  disease-life 
will  not  develop  on  them. 

Science  has  demonstrated,  among  other  things,  that 
close,  “muggy”  weather  is  best  for  the  development 
of  these  disease  growths.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  copper  will  destroy  them.  Let  one  of  these 
disease  germs  fall  on  a  plant  coated  with  a  thin  film 
of  copper,  and  it  cannot  grow  because  the  copper  will 
kill  it.  Knowledge  of  these  two  facts  enables  us  to 
save  the  crop  from  this  disease,  just  as  modern  medical 
discoveries  have  enabled  us  to  cure  cancers,  ulcers 
and  other  awful  wounds  which,  in  former  years, 
meant  death  to  persons  affected  with  them.  The 
Bordeaux  Mixture  affords  the  best  method  of  coating 
the  plant  with  copper  that  scientific  men  now  know 
of.  I  hope  to  talk  about  that  next  week.  ir.  w.  c. 


REMEDY  FOR  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

For  many  years  past,  we  have  been  using  linseed 
oil  in  our  greenhouse  for  the  destruction  of  scale  in¬ 
sects  very  similar  to  the  San  Jos6  scale,  that  attack 
cacti,  English  ivies,  roses,  etc.,  and  have  found  it 
wholly  effective.  We  have  also  used  it  with  success 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Oyster-shell  scale  attacking 
apple  and  pear  trees,  the  ash,  thorn  and  willow.  This 
spring,  we  have  made  an  emulsion  with  it,  similar  to 
the  kerosene  emulsion,  and  as  far  as  we  can  now 
judge,  it  is  equally  as  effectual  as  the  clear  linseed 
oil  used  with  a  brush.  The  following  is  the  formula 
used  :  One-half  pound  common  hard  soap  dissolved 
in  boiling  water  ;  one  gallon  linseed  oil,  thoroughly 
mixed  and  churned  with  the  dissolved  soap  until  the 
paste-like  emulsion  is  formed.  Dilute  to  12  and  24 
gallons.  The  present  indications  are  that  this  will 
be  destructive  to  the  Oyster-shell  scale,  to  the  Elm- 
bark  louse,  and  some  other  insects,  and  we  hope  that 
some  one  will  make  a  thorough  trial  of  it  for  the  San 
.Jos6  scale.  The  San  Jos6  scale  has  already  been 
found  in  Massachusetts  in  one  or  two  places,  and  we 
shall  try  the  remedy  as  soon  as  possible.  The  linseed 
oil  makes  an  emulsion  of  a  much  more  dense  charac¬ 
ter,  and  possibly  may  require  more  dilution  than  the 
kerosene  emulsion,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  foliage  of 
some  trees,  though,  as  far  as  tested,  no  injury  has  re¬ 
sulted.  We  would  urge  upon  all  who  have  the  San 
Jos6  scale,  to  make  a  careful  trial  of  this  remedy. 

Massachusetts  Ex.  Station.  s.  g.  maynard. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  asbestos  torch  is  a  convenient  means  of  destroying  cater¬ 
pillars  in  fruit  trees.  It  is  prepared  by  Asbestos  Torch  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Ip  you  are  thinking  of  buying  an  incubator  or  brooder  this  sea¬ 
son,  write  to  the  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill. 
for  their  special  00-day  offer. 

Stuawbkkry  plants  are  offered  for  one  week  only  at  $1  per  1,000 
by  Jos.  Black  &  Sons  Co.,  Hightstown,  N.  J.  Look  up  their  “ad” 
in  this  issue,  and  send  on  your  dollar  at  once,  if  you  wish  straw¬ 
berries.  Anything  coming  from  them  will  be  all  right  without 
regard  to  price. 

Wk  are  in  receipt  of  a  very  complete  illustrated  catalogue  of 
spraying  machinery  by  W.  &  B.  Douglas,  of  Middletown,  Conn., 
which  is  sent  free  on  application.  This  house  now  makes  the 
agitator  invented  by  Prof.  Maynard,  first  illustrated  and  described 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  March  $). 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  of  York,  Pa.,  have  been  represented  in  The 
r.  N.-Y.’s  advertising  columns  in  every  issue  without  omission 
for  nearly  as  long  as  we  c.-in  remember,  and  we  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  a  single  complaint  of  their  goods  or  their  treatment  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  Just  now  they  are  calling  attention  to  their  riding  and 
walking  cultivator,  and  wish  to  send  a  descriptive  circular  to 
those  who  are  interested. 

Ip  we  were  asked  what  one  implement  on  the  farm  we  considered 
the  best  investment  we  have  made  in  late  years,  cost  considered, 
we  think  we  would  say  a  mowing  machine  grinder  bought  of  A.  J. 
Tracy  &  Co.,  Box  376,  New  York  City.  We  give  the  address  in  full 
for  the  benefit  of  any  one  interested.  It  is  an  emery  wheel  so  ad¬ 
justed  that  it  can  be  attached  to  a  drive-wheel  of  the  machine, 
and  the  knives  ground  in  a  few  minutes.  It  will  save  its  cost  the 
first  year  in  horse  feed  if  used  as  often  as  the  knives  become 
dulled.  The  same  firm  are  now  making  an  emery  whetstone  for  $1, 
which  is  the  next  best  thing  of  the  kind  of  which  we  know. 


1  SUCCESS 

IS  ATTAINED  WITH 

A  SPRAY  PUMPS 

*2  B  MADE  BY 

j  THE  DEMING  CO.,  Salem,  0. 

<D  |  BUCKET  AND  BARREL  PUMPS  OF 
lmQ’/VARIOUS  STYLES»  WITH  ALL  BRASS 
a  JI  WORKING  PARTS;  KNAPSACK  SPRAY- 
Wjff  ERS,  DEMING-VERMOREL  AND  BOR- 
DEAUX  SPRAY  NOZZLES,  ETC. 
I  “THE  WORLD’S  BEST.” 

O^Cat&logue  and  Treatise  on  application. 

ILd  HENION  &  HUBBELL, 
fc"*25*  Gen’l  Western  Agts.  /CHICAGO. 

an  SAVE  THE  POTATOES 

W  From  the  bugs  with  one  of  my 

K  Paris  Green  Sprinklers. 

(GRAY’S  PATENT.) 

jSjgw  If  tried  once  will  never  be  wlth- 
out  it.  Can  sprinkle  more  than 
one  acre  in  an  hour  with  it. 
ffijlf  It  saves  half  of  the  Paris 

Green  against  any  other 
mB  ajfliTOyN  method.  Write  for  prices 

E-  g°ettsche>  Mfr>« 

1049  Milwaukee  Avenue. 

wKSSi Mention  this  paper. 


5  fruit  Growers 

L  Should  get  our  book  that  explains 

1 8iKt  DAVIS  SPRAYER 

ft  sent  Free  if  you  say  you  saw  ad. 
v  in  this  paper.  Write  now. 

K  DAVIS-JOHNSON  CO. 

L  45  Jackson  St.  Chicago,  Ills. 


CDD  AV=AUT0MATIC 

or  HA  r  machinery. 

Send  for  Bl.  Catalogue.  John  J.  McGowen,  Ithaca.N.  Y 

ODDAV  DIIUDC  COLUMBIANA  PUMP CO.. 
Or  nAl  I  U  In  I  W  48  R-  R.  St.,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


ASPINWALL 


— Paris  Green  Sprinkler— 


Bugs  will  come. 

Save  your  crop. 

Examine  the  merits  of 
our  Sprinkler. 

Ten  to  fifteen  acres  cov- 


An  even  mixture  of  the  j 
poison  constantly 
secured. 

The  Potato  Growers' Friend 
Send  for  illustrated 
circular. 


KILL  all  BUGS 

5ASTT"overTn^acreT^!>n5 
hour.  Easy  to  use.  Only  one 
pound  Paris  Green  to  acre.  No 
plaster  or  water  used.  400 
bushels  potatoes  to  acre.  How 
to  do  it;  BOOK  FREE.  Will 
ipay  you  to  write.  . 

jXhe  Hotchkiss  &  Tuttle  Co.,  H 
I  Wallingford,  Conn.  *  i 


RAY  m  ww  WALK 

For  Potato  Bugs,  field  and  small  Fruits 

ONE  MAN  does  the  work  of  Six.  Spray  stops  by  releasing! 
pressure  of  thumb,  NO  WASTE  WHATEVER.  We  are  the! 
largest  manufacturers  of  KNAPSACK  SPRAYERS,  and  sell| 
j|the  most.  Send  for  illust.  pamphlet;  never  mind  the  stamp. 
“To  spray  trees  and  vines  turn  nozzle  up.  (Agts.  wanted.) 
THEIeNOX  SPRAYER  CO.,  95  West  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass 


ft  n  n  k\i  _IT  PAYS-  1 

1*11  II  n  1#  Our  Pumps  lla\e  Automatic  J 
I  I  l\  |  Agitators  and  Do  Best  Work. 

R  U  |  Everybody  says  so.  data-  n 
^  Wf  |  \f  logue  and  book  of  in-  q 

111  Btruction  4c.  Circulars  free.  'U 

IEL1>  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  S 
118  Bristol  Ave.,  Lockport,  N.  V.l 


ONE-HORSE  DOUBLE  ROW 

PARIS-GREEN 


AND 

FERTI 

LIZER 


DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  J.  W.  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa. 


Leggett’s  Paris-Green  or  Powder  Gun 


ered  in  a  single  day.  xx/  circular. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO.,  62  Sabin  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


CAN  YOU  IMAGINE _ 

Anythinglmore  [stupid  .than  •[waitingjintiJL*  you'a.e 
whipped  before  you  begin  to  fight  ?  Then  get  an 
“  ECLIPSE  ”  spraying  outfit  right  away  and  hetjin  the 
fight  on  insects  and  fungi  on  your  fruit  before  they 
can  do  you  damage.  We  tell  you  how  to  win.  Costs 
nothing  to  know.  Send  for  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  M0RLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


I  A  M  I  T  ET  added  to  stable  manure  enriches  its  quality,  frees  it  from  insect  life.  Comes  finely 
U  I  111  I  I  EL  powdered;  applied  with  bellows  on  sunny  mornings  It  kills  insect  life,  mildew,  and 
similar  fungoid  growth  affecting  plants  and  trees.  For  original  bag  of  100  pounds  remit  $5, 10-pound  sample 
parcel,  $1.  to  AUGUST  ROLKEK  &  SONS,  Seedsmen,  New  York. 


No  plaster  or  water  required. 
From  %  pound  to  one  pound  of 
Green  per  acre  is  sufficient  for 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 
THE  GUN  will  distribute 
evenly  any  quantity  you  wish. 
LONG  TUBES  for  ORCHARD 
WORK  with  each  Gun.  Easier 
ind  better  than  spraying. 


Thousands  in  Use.  Circular  on  Application. 
LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


MULSION 


•  SHI ! 

[j  For  fruit  trees,  } 
\  I  vines, garden  flow-  X 
\l/  ers.  Our  book  on  ^ 
71  Sprayers  tells  how  9 
/f\  to  help  you,  your  ^ 
n  U  crops  und  our  bus-  m 
/  Jl  iness  to  pay.  Its  ’ 
f  11  Free  send  for  it.  X 

V]  W  &  B.  DOUGLAS,  J 

kJ/  Middletown,  Ct.  C 
New  York.  -v 
Chicago.  9 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It  —By  Prof.  Clau- 

ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  The 
third  edition,  now  ready,  contains  much  additional 
matter,  and  several  new  illustrations,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  it  up  to  date.  It  is  indispensable  to  fruit 
growers  and  farmers,  large  or  small,  scientific  or 
non-scientifle.  The  price  in  stiff  paper  covers  is 
but  25  cents,  postpaid.  THE  RURAL  PUBLISH¬ 
ING  COMPANY,  New  York. 


i rne.s  ;t 

i  fte  iMsinl 
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PRIZES!  PRIZES! 

E  are  now  ready  for  the  next  con¬ 
test.  The  conditions  remain  as 
stated  March  16  :  “  All  manuscripts  en¬ 
tered  in  these  contests  will  be  retained 
by  us.”  Some  of  the  writers  did  not 
remember  that  condition,  and  inclosed 
stamps  for  return  of  manuscript,  and  are 
perhaps  charging  us  with  delay  in  com¬ 
plying  with  their  requests.  The  rules 
given  indicate  the  way  to  success. 

$5,  $3,  $2 

prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best  short 
essays  on  the  subject  given  below.  They 
must  be  mailed  before  June  15.  They 
must  be  short  and  pointed.  The  prizes 
are  increased  to  $5  for  the  best,  S3  for 
the  second  best,  S3  for  the  third  best, 
and  for  the  next  best  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  Tub  It.  N.-Y. 

Hake  them  short — not  much  over  50  lines. 

Give  your  own  experience. 

Don’t  deal  in  theory. 

Don’t  sermonize. 

Boil  it  down. 

fly  Best  Teacher. 

What  school  teacher  did  most  to  help 
me  form  helpful  habits  of  thought,  study 
and  observation  ?  W  hy  was  that  teacher 
successful — was  it  because  of  superior 
book  knowledge  or  strong  personality  ? 

Judging  from  my  own  experience,  what 
sort  of  a  teacher  and  what  methods  of 
teaching  would  I  select  for  my  own 
children  could  I  have  the  choice  ? 


IN  MEDIUM  IS  SAFETY. 

BOW  TO  USE  THE  GOOD  THINGS  OF  DIKE. 
T  has  often  been  a  disputed  point 
whether  it  is  better  policy  always  to 
pick  out  the  specked  apples  for  use,  thus 
always  using  specked  fruit,  or  to  select 
perfect  apples  and  let  the  others  spoil. 
A  certain  farmer  years  ago  cleared  land, 
built  a  home  for  his  gi’owing  family,  and 
gathered  slowly  around  him  some  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  These  were  considered 
too  good  for  every-day  life,  and  the  best 
bed,  the  good  dishes,  the  choicest  in  the 
house,  were  carefully  hoarded  and  used 
only  for  occasional  company.  At  last, 
when  far  on  the  down-liill  side  of  life, 
the  father  and  mother  were  persuaded 
to  take  for  their  own  use,  the  pretty 
bedroom  set  they  had  so  cherished,  and 
begin  to  receive  some  comfort  from  what 
they  had  toiled  to  secure.  Rut,  alas, 
’twas  only  a  short  time  before  the  wife 
and  mother  was  called  to  leave  home 
and  fi’iends,  and  in  a  few  years  almost 
everything  that  had  been  so  prized  was 
scattered  to  the  four  winds. 

A  lawyer’s  family  in  a  certain  city 
consisted  of  seven.  The  father  received 
large  fees  for  his  services,  and  money 
was  plenty.  The  young  people  kept 
“open  house,”  and  never  was  the  six- 
o’clock  dinner  without  its  extra  plate 
for  the  unexpected  guest.  There  were 
gay  trips  to  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  music  and  books  were  in  abundance, 
and  every  one  who  knew  them  said, 
“  What  good  times  they  have  at  home.” 
Yet,  when  the  father  suddenly  died,  the 
affairs  were  not  found  in  so  prosperous 
a  condition  as  was  hoped.  The  family 
had  lived  high  and  made  but  little  prepa¬ 
ration  for  a  rainy  day.  The  home  was 
sold  and,  in  five  years,  but  one  of  the 
family  of  seven  remained  alive  to  care 
for  the  tiny  remnant  of  past  luxury. 

Which  is  better,  this  or  that  ?  Is  it 
wiser  always  to  save  for  others  ;  or  to 
use  up  what  one  has  as  he  goes  along, 
and  then  be  without  ?  “In  medium  is 
safety,”  is  the  best  plan.  If  one  will  use 
specked  apples,  he  will  always  have 
spoiled  fruit  to  use  ;  and  if  the  specked 
fruit  is  not  cared  for,  it  will  waste  other 
good  fruit.  So,  while  it  is  right  to  be 
prudent  and  careful  of  what  one  has,  it 
is  just  as  right  that  those  who  toil  to  se¬ 
cure  life’s  comforts,  should  have  some 


pleasure  themselves  from  their  use.  See 
to  it,  son,  daughter,  when  your  father 
and  mother  begin  to  be  worn  and  gray, 
that  they  have  the  best  the  house  affords; 
’twill  not  be  too  long  they  may  enjoy 
them.  Father,  mother,  make  home  pleas¬ 
ant  for  the  children.  Do  not  save  the 
best  for  guests,  but  mark  the  holidays 
and  birthdays  with  the  choicest  of  the 
china  and  silver,  and  show  your  children 
that  they  are  dearer  to  you  than  out¬ 
siders  ;  else  you  may  be  like  the  man 
who,  60  years  ago,  had  a  fine  sleigh 
made,  but  would  always  use  the  old  one 
for  fear  of  hurting  the  new  one.  He  and 
his  wife  have  been  dead  these  many 
years,  and  others  who  will  never  care  for 
it  as  he  did,  will  have  the  good  of  his  old- 
fashioned  sleigh.  MOLLIE  WIGGINS. 


A  WOOD  CARRIER. 

THE  illustration — Fig.  Ill — shows  a 
very  convenient  article  for  house¬ 
hold  use,  where  wood  must  be  brought 
into  a  sitting-room  for  fuel.  This  carrier 
may  be  filled,  carried  in  and  placed  be¬ 
hind  the  stove  until  the  wood  has  all 
been  used,  thus  obviating  the  necessity 
for  a  stiff-looking  woodbox.  It  may  be 


A  WOOD  CARRIER.  Fig.  111. 


made  as  ornamental  as  one’s  taste  dic¬ 
tates,  a  plain  form  being  suggested  as 
one  most  easily  made.  The  legs  are 
closet  coat  hooks,  screwed  upon  the 
under  side  of  the  carrier.  These  hooks, 
by  the  way,  make  excellent  feet  for 
fancy  ottomans,  etc.,  being  ready  for 
use  in  black,  or  they  may  be  gilded,  if 
desired.  a.  h.  d. 

LIFE  IS  WHAT  WE  MAKE  IT. 

UCII  is  being  said  of  late  in  the 
various  papers,  of  the  hard  life  of 
the  farmer’s  wife  ;  and  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  finds  its  way  into  the  home 
departments  of  different  papers.  Much 
of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
farmers’  wives  themselves  tell,  through 
the  press,  such  doleful  tales  of  their 
hardships  and  burdensome  trials.  Per¬ 
haps  I  should  not  attempt  to  give  my 
opinion  in  matters  pertaining  to  farm 
life,  as  our  live  stock  consists  of  only 
one  cow  and  calf,  about  20  chickens  and, 
as  I  often  laughingly  remark,  seven 
children.  I  have  lived  in  the  city,  in 
town,  and  in  the  country.  My  happiest 
years,  those  most  free  from  care  and 
worry,  have  been  spent  on  the  farm.  By 
making  the  most  of  our  circumstances, 
we  are  very  happy  and  contented.  With 
plenty  of  good  papers,  we  need  not  be 
behind  the  times,  but  can  keep  pace  with 
the  outside  world.  Nowhere  more  than 
on  the  farm,  can  we  see,  day  by  day,  im¬ 
provements  going  on  that  especially 
benefit  ourselves.  No  doubt,  a  small 
family  with  plenty  of  money,  may  get 
along  easier  in  town  than  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  with  a  large  family  of  small 
children,  give  me  the  country  every  time, 
especially  if  money  is  scarce. 

It  matters  not  what  kind  of  a  husband 
a  woman  has,  it  is  her  own  fault  if  she 
works  too  hard.  Any  man  will  respect  all 
the  more,  a  woman  with  a  little  will  of 
her  own.  There  is  such  a  difference  in 
women  we  know  !  Some  settle  down  in 
one  rut  and  seem  perfectly  willing  to 
stay  there,  eating,  sleeping,  working, 
day  in  and  day  out,  until  life  ends  ;  and 


we  fail  to  see  the  good  they  have  ac¬ 
complished.  Others,  no  matter  how  much 
they  have  for  which  to  be  thankful, 
or  how  beautiful  their  home  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  are  never  content,  but  are 
continually  grasping  for  more,  and  long¬ 
ing  for  what  they  have  not ;  not  only 
making  themselves  unhappy,  but  sowing 
the  seeds  of  discontent  wherever  they 
go.  Others,  again — and  I  would  there 
were  more  of  them — have  so  much  sun¬ 
shine  in  their  lives,  that  they  make  the 
cloudiest  day  seem-bright ;  they  cheer  the 
faintest  heart.  Instead  of  mourning  their 
lack  of  talents,  they  improve  what  they 
have.  Their  homes  are  earthly  Edens, 
because  contentment  reigns  supreme. 
They  may  have  their  little  clouds,  their 
hours  of  sorrow  and  sadness,  but  ’tis  not 
their  nature  long  to  repine.  Long  after 
they  have  passed  over  the  river,  their 
good  works  do  follow  them. 

MABEL  II.  MONSEY. 


MISS  WILLARD  AND  THE  BICYCLE. 

WELL-NIGH  universal  conversion 
to  bicycle  riding  by  women  within 
the  next  few  years,  is  what  Miss  Francis 
E.  Willard  looks  confidently  forward  to. 
Sure  to  be  found  with  the  advance  guard 
in  all  that  makes  for  the  freedom  and 
well-being  of  w  omen,  Miss  Willard  has 
herself  mastered  the  alluring  wheel. 
Her  delight  in  the  exhilarating  exercise, 
finds  expression  in  such  breaths  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  as  this  :  “I  began  to  feel  that 
myself  plus  the  bicycle  equaled  myself 
plus  the  world  upon  whose  spinning 
wheel  we  must  all  learn  to  ride  or  fall 
into  the  sluiceways  of  oblivion  and  de¬ 
spair.  That  which  made  me  succeed 
with  the  bicycle  was  precisely  what  had 
gained  me  a  measure  of  success  in  life — 
it  was  the  hardihood  of  spirit  that  led 
me  to  begin  ;  the  persistence  of  will  that 
held  me  to  my  task,  and  the  patience 
that  was  willing  to  begin  again  when 
the  last  stroke  had  failed.” 

“Gladys”  is  Miss  Willard’s  name  for 
her  wheel.  She  tells  how  she  began 
with  a  patient  study  of  Gladys’s  structure 
and  general  make-up,  finding  the  whole 
philosophy  of  life  in  the  wooing  and  the 
winning  of  her  bicycle.  “  To  my  mind,” 
she  says,  “  the  infelicities  we  see  so  much 
of  in  life,  grow  out  of  lack  of  time  and 
patience  thus  to  study  and  adjust  one  to 
the  other,  natures  that  have  agreed  in 
the  sight  of  God  and  man  to  stand  by 
each  other.  They  will  not  take  pains, 
thejr  have  not  enough  specific  gravity  to 
balance  themselves  in  their  new  environ¬ 
ment.”  p.  p. 

LEARNING  TO  THINK. 

IIE  ability  to  think  and  to  contrive 
ways  of  doing  things,  ought  to 
be  cultivated.  Too  much  help  in  solving 
problems  at  school,  cripples  the  child. 
The  teacher  who  kindly  and  tactfully 
withholds  assistance,  encouraging  the 
child  to  exert  its  own  powers,  does  more 
to  educate  than  one  who  answers  every 
call  for  assistance.  It  is  a  simple  thing 
to  divide  a  number  of  apples  among 
three  persons,  but  ask  any  child  not 
advanced  in  arithmetic  beyond  long 
division,  to  divide  a  basket  of  apples 
equally  among  three  persons,  without 
first  counting  the  apples.  This  will 
puzzle  some  who  are  much  farther  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  it  will  furnish  an  excellent 


test  of  the  thinking  power  of  children. 
In  school,  if  the  question  is  answered 
orally  by  the  first  one  who  masters  it, 
all  others  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
the  exercise.  Let  the  answers  be  written 
after  the  question  has  been  carefully 
sta  ted. 

Here  is  a  more  difficult  problem  for 
older  children  ;  it  involves  no  difficult 
principle,  but  many  children  who  have 
had  occasion  to  use  the  principle  in¬ 
volved,  have  not  profited  by  it,  because 
a  kind  hand  has  been  extended  to  help 
them  over  the  rough  places:  The  Fahren¬ 
heit  thermometer  has  the  freezing  point 
marked  32  degrees,  and  the  boiling  point 
212  degrees  ;  the  Centigrade  has  these 
two  points  marked  0  degrees  and  100  de¬ 
grees.  At  what  temperature  will  the 
two  thermometers  show  the  same  mark? 

The  following  is  not  difficult  for  child¬ 
ren  who  know  the  number  of  days  in 
each  month  :  May  1  was  Wednesday. 
Tell,  without  reckoning  the  number  of 
days  or  consulting  a  calendar,  on  what 
day  October  1  of  next  year  will  fall. 

A  boy  who  can  handle  hammer  and 
saw,  ought  to  answer  the  following  :  A 
man  wishes  to  cut  six  pieces  of  board 
from  material  one  inch  thick,  for  the 
sides,  ends,  top  and  bottom  of  a  box  one 
foot  long,  wide  and  high,  outside  meas¬ 
ure.  What  will  be  the  length  and  width 
of  each  piece  ?  How  many  cubic  inches 
will  the  box  hold?  w.  w.  s. 


JEREMIAH’S  IDEA  OF  WOMEN.  ■ 

Scene:  Farmer’s  kitchen. 

Jemimah  :  “Jeremiah,  I  see  by  the 
paper  that  they’re  talkin’  of  givin’  women 
the  right  to  vote.” 

Jeremiah  :  “  Shoo,  Jemimah  !  Don’t 
you  pay  attention  to  such  things  !  ” 

J.  :  “  But  then,  Jeremiah,  I  don’t  see 
why  I  shouldn’t  !  ” 

J.  :  “  Because,  Jemimah,  woman  is  the 
weaker  vessel.” 

J.  :  “  Humph  !  ” 

J.*:  “Your  housekeepin’  with  the  calves 
and  chickens,  is  enough  for  you  to 
tend  to.” 

J.  :  “I  can’t  see  how  men  have  the 
time.  The  plowin’,  tendin’  and  gatherin’, 
along  with  cattle  feedin’,  would  be 
enough.” 

J.  :  “Man  is  the  strong  oak,  and  woman 
is  the  dingin’  vine.” 

J  .  :  “  I  guess  some  vines  are  dingin’ 
to  saplins.” 

J.  (ignoring  the  remark)  :  “  Handlin’ 

the  ballot  is  too  weighty  a  matter  fer  her 
delicate  nerves.” 

J.  :  “  That  small  slip  of  paper  ain't  no 
more  weighty  than  the  marketin’  1  help 
lift  in  the  wagon  every  market  day.” 

J.  :  “Oh,  come  now,  Jemimah;  it  ain’t 
that  I  think  you  couldn’t  handle  the  bal¬ 
lot  ;  but  then  I  want  to  shield  you  from 
the  hardships  of  life  1  ” 

J.  :  “I  ddn’t  see  that  it’s  more  of  a 
hardship  to  handle  that  small  slip  of 
paper  than  to  handle  the  marketin’.” 

J.  :  “You  must  not  be  unreasonable. 
I  couldn’t  load  the  marketin’  myself.” 

J.  :  “  Sakes  alive  !  If  the  strong  oak 
can’t  load  it  himself,  how  does  he  expect 
the  dingin’  vine  (too  weak  to  handle  a 
small  slip  of  paper)  to  help  him  ?  ” 

J.  :  “1  didn’t  mean  that  you  wasn’t 
strong  enough  physically.” 

J.  (hotly)  :  “  So  you  call  your  wife  an 
idiot,  do  you?  Think  me  mentally  weak  ! 
Well,  to-morrow  mornin’,  and  every  other 
mornin’,  the  strong  oak  loads  the  wagon 
himself  !  ”  L.  l. 


iBSOUUTEI.V  PURE 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


ODDS  AND  ENDS.  those  few  people  represent  the  awful 

_  n . „ „  .,  ,,  Vehrmiencht  that  is  to  decide  as  to 

Equal  to  the  Occasion. — Evidently  . 

x  J  whether  what  you  do  is  right  or  wrong, 

the  soil  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  and  that  its  decision  can  only  be  right. 

growth  of  woman’s  activity,  for  we  learn  This  parliament,  which  has  such  an 

that  the  new  woman  has  made  her  ap-  awful-sounding  name,  did  really  exist 

nearanee  amonp- the  Maoris  the  ahorip--  ir*  Germany  many  years  ag°i  and  it  de- 
pearance  among  the  Maoris,  the  a  bong  cided  as  tQ  whether  the  housemothers 

ines  of  New  Zealand.  The  Maori  women  were  doing  right  or  wrong.  It  started 

have  united  to  prevent  the  land  of  their  with  the  best  intention  in  the  world,  hut 

tribes  from  slipping  away  from  them.  time  it  became  a  mere  board  of  gos- 

m,.  ,  , ,  sips,  doing  more  harm  than  good,  and  so 

J  it  was  dissolved.  But  its  name  still  brings 

too  easily  influenced  by  government  a  certain  amount  of  terror  to  the  Ger- 

agents,  equipped  with  a  plentiful  supply  man  housewife,  who  dreads  and  shivers 

of  fire-water.  for  fear  she  is  not  doing  quite  right. 

Keeping  Company. -If  the  custom  pre-  pATTERNS  F0R  /?.  N.y.  READERS. 
vails  of  keeping  company,  it  is  worthy 

,  ,  .,  ,.  T  ,  ,  ,,  Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 

of  sober  consideration.  I  heard  an  old  »  ..  a  .  ,  r 

from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 

lady,  who  would  now  be  a  hundred  years  and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents 

old  if  she  were  alive,  say  to  one  of  her  Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc- 

sons,  “  I  sat  up  with  your  father,  once  tj0118  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put- 

in  two  weeks,  28  nights  until  sunrise.  together. 

And  I  have  often  thought  since  then  what  6356.  Ladies’  Yoke  Waist. 

a  foolish  waste  of  strength  it  was.  But  it  The  full  gathered  fronts  and  back  are 

was  the  custom  then  ;  I  hope  that  it  has  ioined  to  the  lower  edges  of  the  yoke,  a 

gone  out  of  date  by  this  time."  I,  some  £££  oMlr  SSi?  Hi 
of  the  good  old  lady  s  descendants  should  may  be  invisible  under  the  plait  as  here 
follow  her  example  in  this,  they  would  shown,  or  with  studs,  or  buttons,  and 
not  live  long  enough  to  tell  the  tale  to  buttonholes  worked  in  the  center  of  the 
, ,  .  ,  ...  .  ,  .  plait.  Gathers  at  the  waist  line  complete 

their  grandchildren  as  she  did.  fhe  adjustment,  a  p]ain  belt  finishing 

aunt  raciiel.  the  waist.  The  full  sleeves  have  stiff 
Children’s  Garden  Tools.  —  A  fre-  laundered  cuffs,  closing  at  the  back 
.  .  ..  ,  ,  ,,  with  studs  or  buttons.  The  rolling  col- 

quent  source  of  discouragement  to  the  1&r  ig  completed  with  a  band,  and  may 

child,  says  Little  Men  and  Women,  es-  be  made  separate.  Pattern  6356  is  cut 
pecially  if  one  in  which  the  love  of  in  six  sizes  :  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
flowers  is  to  be  developed,  is  the  unsuit-  Inches,  bust  measure, 
able  tools  so  often  supplied.  It  is  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  an  imposition  to  expect  a  CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

boy  or  girl  from  six  to  ten,  to  handle  the  Endure  no  lie  which  needs  your  heart 

And  hand  to  push  it  out  of  mankind’s  path. 

heavy  garden  tools  made  for  men’s  use.  — Anon. 

Floral  tools  of  suitable  size  and  weight  .  . .  .Rochefoucault  :  “The  desire  of 
for  women  and  children,  are  now  to  be  appearing  to  be  persons  of  ability  often 
had  at  almost  any  hardware  and  general  PrevenCs  our  being  so. 


The  Spring  Medicine 


which  has  most  successfully  supplied  the  needs  of  thousands 
of  families  for  years,  is  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  purifies 
and  vitalizes  the  blood,  overcomes  that  tired  feeling,  and 


MAKES  THE  WEAK  STRONG. 

“We  have  used  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  for  nearly  thirty  years 
and  found  it  a  great  benefit  whenever  needed,  especially  as  a 
Spring  medicine.”— Miss  Ellie  Buckingham, 

30  Madison  Ave.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 


AYER’S  Sarsaparilla 


MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


92  5th  AVENUE. 

TO  RENT  A  FOR  SALE 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 
Catalogue  Free. 


I  hisjs  the  instrument  contested  for,  and  chosen  above  all  other 
by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  for  its  prize  competition. 
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Improved  Scales 


New  Styles, 


Made  and  in  Use 


Every  Piano  fully 
Warranted. 


92  Fifth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


and  Bicycle*,  at  Factory  Price*.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per 
cent  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World’s 
lair.  Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  It  shows 
all  the  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices.  It  has  200 
pages  and  Is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  issued. 
Send  for  it.  It’tfrcc.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Oblo. 
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Write  to-day. 


Warranted 
To  Wash  . 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Bubal  Nkw-Yokker. 
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6356— LADIES'  YOKE  WAIST 
store,  in  the  spring  season.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  a  child’s  interest  wears  away 
rapidly  when  obliged  to  strain  every 
muscle  to  accomplish  his  work.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  purchase  the  cheapest  grades 
of  floral  tools,  for  they  will  not  stand 
rough  usage  ;  but  a  moderate-priced  set, 
made  of  good  steel,  will  wear  for  years. 

Teaching  the  Baby. — It  is  not  too 
severe  to  say  that  mothers  have  them¬ 
selves  to  blame  if  a  child  grows  unlovely, 
says  a  writer  in  Harper’s  Bazar.  Never 
let  its  passions  run  away  with  it,  and  it 
will  not  know  their  power.  A  well-dis¬ 
ciplined  baby  may  be  trained  not  even  to 
cry  from  pain,  after  it  can  understand. 
Usually  the  child  is  taught  to  cry,  and 
taught  most  of  its  naughtiness,  by  mother 
or  nurse.  You  think  not?  Just  watch 
yourselves,  and  see  what  you  are  doing. 
Baby  does  not  cheerfully  kiss  you.  See  : 
“Mamma  cry  if  baby  will  not  kiss  her. 
Boo-hoo  !”  And  mamma  makes  believe 
to  cry  in  her  hands,  till  baby  pulls  her 
fingers  away  from  the  deceiving  eyes, 
and  mamma  laughs,  and  does  not  always 
remember  when  she  stops  boo-hooing  to 
exact  the  kiss.  Of  course,  by  a  mere  ani¬ 
mal  process  of  reasoning,  baby  learns  to 
cry  for  what  it  wants — has  it  not  had  the 
“  line  upon  line  ?  ” 

The  Neighborhood  Parliament.  — 
The  country  home  can  be  just  as  dainty 
as  that  in  the  city  if  the  women  who 
rule  it  give  to  it  the  thought  it  deserves. 
The  misfortune  is  that,  living  among  a 
few  people,  a  girl  is  likely  to  grow  nar¬ 
row  in  her  ideas,  says  Ruth  Ashmore  in 
the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  to  think  that 


AS  CLEAN  AS  CAN  BE  ^ 

done  on  the  washboard  In  half  75,0001n  (use. 
thetlme,  with  half  the  work  of  the  old  way.  Terrlff’s 
Perfect  Washer  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price;  If  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  Live 
agent*  wanted.  For  terms,  prices,  etc.,  write 
PORTLAND  MFG.  CO.,  Box  14  Portland,  Mich. 


and  good-looking  leather  comes  of  using 
Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get  a  can  at  a 
harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  half-pint 
to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “  How  to  Take 
Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob,  both  free  ; 
use  enough  to  find  out ;  if  you  don’t  like 
it,  take  the  can  back  and  get  the  whole 
of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WAI  I  DADCD  :!c  to  50c.  a  roll.  Send  8c. 
HLL  iHrCn  for  100  fine  samples.  $1 
will  buy  handsome  paper  and  border  fora  large 
room.  Paper  Hangers’  large  complete  sample 
books,  |1.  Tnos.J.  Myeks,  1206  Market  St.,  Pbila.,  1’a. 


to  send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of 
BUGGIES,  SURREYS,  etc.,  and  Wholesale  Price  Ldst. 
We  can  tit  you  out  with  anything  you  want. 

KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOARD  CO., 

Ransom  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


and  all  similar  complaints  absolutely  cured.  Weart’s 
Dyspepsia  Compound  is  guaranteed.  Cnres  oo  cases 
of  a  100.  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  SENT  FREE. 

E.  W.  WE  A  KT  &  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa 


KING  OF  ALL 
BICYCLES 


Do  Your  Own  Leather  Work ! 


You  Can’t 
take  too  much  of 


Root’s  “Simplicity  Process”  enables  any  man  to 
make  a  good  set  of  double  lines  in  30  minutes  for 
$1.25;  Hamestraps.  8c.;  Hitchstraps.  15c.;  Breast- 
straps,  40c.;  Halters,  50c.,  and  other  straps  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Straps  by  mail,  half  usual  prices.  Halfsoles, 
saddlery,  etc.,  etc.,  cheap. 

Root’s  Iron  Lasts  and  Repairing  Outfit.  $2.  Solder¬ 
ing  Caskets,  Blacksmith's  Tools,  etc.,  for  home  use. 
Catalogue  free.  THE  ROOT  BROS.  CO.,  Plymouth, O. 


£  It  quenches  your  thirst 

That’s  the  best  of  it. 
•  Improves  your  health 
J  That’s  the  rest  of  it. 

A  A  25  cent  package  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  every- 
^  where.  Made  only  by  The  Ckus.E.  Hires  Co.,  Phil*. 


Four  Styles.  #85  and  #100.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

MONARCH  CYCLE  CO., 

Factory  and  Main  Office:  Lake  &  Halsted  Sts.,  Chicago 
Eastern  Branch:  97-99  Iteade  St.,  New  York. 

Tue  C.  F.  GUYON  Co.,  Ltd..  Managers. 


Ambitious  Women 

Can  qualify  for  situations  in  Architects’ 
Offices  by  the  home  study  of  Architecture 
and  Draining.  Students  make  rapid  progress 
in  learning  to  DRAW  and  DESIGN.  Twen¬ 
ty  Technical  Courses.  Send  for  FREE  Circu¬ 
lar^  stating  subject  you  wish  to  study,  to 
The  Internutlonul  Correspondence 
Schools,  SCRANTON,  PA. 


TRUCK  FARMS 


Long  Island  Truck  Farms,  five  and  ten  acres  each, 
from  $150  to  $3,000.  Adapted  to  Wheat,  Corn,  Oats. 
Potatoes.  Fruit,  Poultry  and  Truck.  The  best  climate 
in  the  United  States.  Within  65  miles  of  a  population 
of  3,500,000  people.  The  best  future  and  present  In¬ 
vestment  in  the  United  States.  Send  stamp  for  free 
circular.  G.  S.  HAGEKMAN,  Rocky  Point,  Suffolk 
County,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


.010  RAZORS  HOLLOW  GROUNO 


are  the  facts  developed  In  my  treatise  on  the 
“New  Water  Cure,”  as  practiced  by  Dr.  Hall 
and  others.  Postpaid,  10  cents— no  stamps. 
With  first-class  2-qt  rubber  Fountain  Syringe, 
6  ft  of  rubber  hose,  3  nozzles  and  check-valve, 
postpaid,  II.  the  ROOT  BROS.  CO.,  Plymouth,  0. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 

while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ado. 
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“9,503.” 

As  you  would  uever  guess  what  these  figures 
represent,  we  will  proceed  without  delay  to  in¬ 
form  you.  From  the  opening  of  the  regular  sub¬ 
scription  season  on  September  1,  1894,  to  May  1, 
1895,  there  were  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  the  addresses  of  just 

E2T  9,503  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS.^ 

We  have  gone  over  our  list  with  great  care,  and 
find  by  actual  count  that  the  above  statement  is 
correct.  Now,  mind  you,  these  were  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  they  are  not  deadheads.  Every  one 
of  them  paid  for  the  paper,  and  not  one  was  on  the 
list  last  year  at  this  time.  Of  course,  most  of 
our  old  subscribers  renewed,  and  are  still  with 
us.  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  takes  pleasure  in  stating 
that  it  has  made  a  solid  and  very  satisfactory 
gain  in  circulation.  In  spite  of  the  prevailing 
hard  times,  9,503  new  people  have  become  sub¬ 
scribers  this  year.  They  are,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  intelligent  and  conservative  folks,  who  sub¬ 
scribe  as  a  business  investment— not  from  any 
benevolent  or  senseless  motive. 

* 

Let  us  first  view  this  agreeable  fact  from  an 
editorial  standpoint.  From  the  best  statistics  we 
can  gather,  we  believe  that  each  copy  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  averages  six  readers.  We  are,  therefore,  to 
have  57,018  new  readers  for  1895  !  That  necessi¬ 
tates  a  greater  care  and  accuracy — if  114,036 
sharp  new  eyes  are  to  watch  our  figures  and 
statements.  It  also  calls  for  a  more  varied  paper 
— a  wider  range  of  topics,  and  a  clear  and  liberal 
way  of  dealing  with  methods  and  events.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  we  shall  try  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  for 
we  fully  realize  that  the  only  way  to  keep 
up  our  success  is  to  prepare  a  paper  that  the 
business  farmers  of  the  country  seek  and  pay  for 
because  of  its  real  usefulness  and  value  to  them. 
We  are  often  told  by  newspaper  men— who  know 
the  cost  of  'publishing  a  paper — that  they  don’t 
see  how  we  can  possibly  print  such  a  paper  as 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  $1  a  year.  Now  we  have  no  busi¬ 
ness  secrets,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  our 
own  reasons  for  this  thing.  The  It.  N.-Y.  family 
of  readers  is  like  a  great  cooperative  society  or¬ 
ganized  for  business  purposes.  We  never  give 
our  readers  any  “taffy,”  and  don’t  go  around  hat 
in  hand  begging  them  to  drop  in  a  dollar  out  of 
charity.  There  is  a  fair,  business-like  under¬ 
standing  all  around.  We  work  hard  to  obtain 
reliable  information,  and  to  dress  it  up  in  attrac¬ 
tive  shape  and  make  it  soluble,  so  that  any  mind 
can  take  it  in.  We  try  to  get  it  printed  in  time  to 
help  somebody.  Above  all,  do  we  try  to  make 
things  so  clear  that  the  men  who  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  a  college  education,  can  understand 
something  of  science.  Our  readers  all  know  that 
we  will  cheerfully  try  to  make  any  tough  point 
clearer  if  we  are  only  asked  to  do  so. 

Now  we  have  a  class  of  readers  who  seem  to 
appreciate  such  work.  Their  appreciation  takes 
a  practical  turn,  for  they  go  out  and  get  their 
neighbors  and  friends  to  take  the  paper.  Not 
only  that,  they  help  us  out  with  notices  and 
accounts  of  new  things,  and  give  their  experience 
with  new  methods.  Thus  it  is  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
can  be  bright  and  fresh— because  its  editors  have 
such  help  from  the  readers.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  proud 
of  its  subscribers.  They  cooperate  with  us  in 
every  honest  way,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  testify 
to  the  fact  that  our  success  is  largely  due  to  their 
loyalty  and  good  feeling. 

* 

And  we  may  take  this  cooperative  spirit  right 
into  the  advertising  side  of  the  matter.  We  try  to 
help  here  by  printing  only  the  “  ads.”  of  reliable 
people.  Of  course  we  make  mistakes  now  and  then, 
and  put  in  an  “ad.”  that  we  afterwards  reject;  but 
notoften,  and  we  never  knowingly  run  the  “ad.”  of 
an  irresponsible  house.  When  we  find  an  un¬ 
deniable  humbug  and  fraud,  we  expose  it  openly 
and  boldly.  This  policy  has  given  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
great  value  as  an  advertising  medium,  because 
our  readers  have  confidence  in  our  advertisers, 
and  cooperate  with  us  in  buying  goods  at  first 
hands.  To  advertisers,  we  suggest  that  these 
9,503  new  people  (saying  nothing  about  our  old 
readers),  will  want  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
goods  before  January  1,  1896.  During  the  past 
three  “hard  ”  years,  farmers  have  been  brushing 
and  patching  up  the  old  things  as  best  they 
could.  They  are  now  about  at  the  end  of  “  patch¬ 
ing,”  and  at  the  first  return  of  anything  like  good 
times,  they  will  stock  up  with  new  goods.  It  be¬ 
hooves  you  as  a  business  man,  to  keep  your  name 
before  our  readers.  Make  their  acquaintance 
now,  and  be  ready  for  them  when  the  money  be¬ 
gins  to  reach  their  farms. 

* 

And  the  same  thought  works  out  in  the  sub¬ 
scription  department.  Though  our  agents  worked 
hard,  they  got  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
those  new  subscriptions.  They  come  in  ones, 
twos  and  threes  from  all  classes  of  people— doc¬ 
tors,  lawyers,  merchants,  mechanics,  carpenters, 
miners,  as  well  as  farmers— sent  by  those  who 
state  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  of  so  much  ser¬ 
vice  to  them  that  they  can’t  feel  fully  satisfied 
without  making  some  return.  They  are  practical 
men,  too,  and  seem  to  realize  that  they  are  part 
of  a  great  corporation,  and  that  their  efforts  in 
this  direction  will  help  to  make  a  better  paper. 
Then,  too,  they  know  that  they  have  received 
benefit  from  Tue  R.  N.-Y.,  and,  being  charitable 
men,  they  wish  their  neighbors  to  share  in  the  in¬ 
creased  benefits  of  a  still  larger  and  broader  co¬ 


operation  of  editors  and  readers.  You  can  imagine 
that  this  is  very  pleasing  to  us.  It  shows  still 
further  the  beauties  of  cooperation,  and  it  is  good 
evidence  that  an  energetic  and  determined  man 
can  obtain  subscriptions  without  a  great  deal  of 
work.  Just  now  this  point  is  worth  considering, 
because  no  one  has  yet  started  to  win  that  mowing 
machine  which  will  be  given  away  June  16.  There 
is  a  chance  for  some  one  to  save  some  money. 
That  Buckeye  machine  will  not  be  won  by  any 
one  who  goes  around  with  a  “  stuck  ”  eye— but  by 
some  one  who  keeps  his  eyes  open.  And  now, 
thanking  you  all  for  the  help  that  has  enabled  us 
to  book  these  9,503  new  names,  we  hope  to.make 
it  an  even  10,000  before  the  next  season  opens. 

* 

But  hold  on  a  moment — we  can’t  close  this  state¬ 
ment  without  showing  some  of  our  newer  readers 
what  people  think  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  after  becoming 
fully  acquainted  with  it.  We  have  been  at  great 
pains  to  explain  the  fertilizer  question,  because 
farmers  lose  lots  of  money  by  not  buying  their 
fertilizers  right.  Here  is  what  a  Connecticut  man 
says  : 

“We  very  much  enjoy  The  R. N.-Y.  I  have  studied 
the  fertilizer  question  much,  especially  this  year, 
and  have  made  up  my  own  formula  for  corn  and 
potatoes:  3.6  per  cent  nitrogen,  7.6  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  8  per  cent  potash.  The  mixture  con¬ 
sists  of  : 

Pounds. 

Nitrate  of  soda  (90  to  95  per  cent  pure)..  100 


Muriate  of  potash . 100 

High-grade  sulphate  potash . 300 

Dissolved  boneblack . 800 

Cotton-seed  meal . 800 


The  cost  of  the  fertilizer  delivered  here  is  $28.75 
per  ton.  It  would  have  cost  me  about  $1  per  ton 
less  if  we  had  not  bought  our  cotton  seed  in  the 
fall,  paying  then  $22.20  per  ton  for  it.  In  spite  of 
our  excellent  station  reports  and  analyses,  many 
farmers  hereabouts  are  being  swindled  by  low- 
grade  fertilizers — paying  high  prices  for  poor 
goods.  Yet  they  won’t  subscribe  for  The  R. 
N.-Y. — they  know  (?)  so  much  already.  The  aver¬ 
age  farmer  seems  to  delight  in  being  gulled,  fer¬ 
tilizers  often  being  bought  by  their  odor.  The 
worse  odor  the  better  the  fertilizer.” 


A  Toledo  firm  has  received  reports  from  up¬ 
wards  of  4,000  grain  dealers  covering  the  territory 
which  produces  two-thirds  of  the  winter  wheat. 
The  present  prospect  for  the  growing  crop  is  very 
favorable.  Seven  hundred  and  twelve  dealers 
report  prospect  excellent,  1,523  good,  1,056  an  aver¬ 
age  crop,  428  trifle  below  average,  293  poor  and 
280  for  half  a  crop  or  less.  Missouri  and  Illinois 
show  the  best.  Ohio  and  Indiana  promise  over 
an  average;  Michigan  a  trifle  below  and  Kansas 
a  very  poor  crop.  Interior  flour  mills  and  ware¬ 
houses  have  much  less  wheat  than  a  year  ago. 
Only  90  report  more  on  hand  now,  886  about  the 
same,  630  quarter  less,  222  third  less,  1,260  half 
less,  206  two-thirds  less  and  763  none  left.  Farm¬ 
ers  also  have  much  less  wheat  thau  a  year  ago. 
One  hundred  and  sixty  dealers  say  more,  648 
about  the  same,  638  quarter  less,  222  third  less, 
1,448  half  less,  360  two-thirds  less  and  556  none 
left. 


lUijsrriUuimtf 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


* 


The  farmer  who  comes  from  the 
barn,  from  the  field,  from  the  stock- 
yard,  can’t  help  making  tracks,  and 
his  wife  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
The  way  to  do  this  is  to  wash  them 
away  with 

COLDOOST  | 

This  famous  preparation  will  make 
the  steps,  the  porch,  and  the  kitchen 
floor  as  white  as  it  was  when  the 
house  was  built.  It  makes  every¬ 
thing  clean.  The  grocer  will  sell 
you  a  large  package  for  25  cents. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address,  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  live  stock.  | 

THE  H.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

Chicago.  St.  Louis.  New  York.  ^ 
Boston.  Philadelphia.  T 


Better  Crops 

result  from  use  of  fertilizers  rich  in  potash.  Most  fertilizers  sold 

do  not  contain 

Sufficient  Potash 

to  insure  the  best  results.  The  results  of  the  latest  investigations 
of  the  use  and  abuse  of  potash  are  told  in  our  books. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


Land  Feeding 


Drop  us  a  postal  card — we’ll  send  you  our 
crop=raising  calendar  for  ’95,  and  all  about 
Pacific  Guano — the  best  commercial  fer= 
tilizer  there  is— -economical  and  sure. 

Pacific  Guano  Co.,  New  York  City,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


More  Oats  and  Straw,  More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Corn  and  Stalk,  More  Vegetables, 

More  Luscious  Fruit,  More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


Made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  sclentiflcally-made 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitrate 
Soda — Sulphate  Potash — Muriate  Potash — Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh — Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid — always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Bowker’s  =5 
E  Fertilizers.  3 

Rich,  powerful,  concentrated. 
They  contain  just  the  materials— 5 
to  make  crops  grow.  They  are— ^ 
^5  made  largely  of  chemicals,  and— S 
besides  starting  the  crops  off  well— ^ 
S-  will  “  back  them  up  ”  to  maturity.  ^2 

For  sale  by  agents.  —2 

Agents  wanted  where  we  have  none.— ^ 
Illustrated  catalogue  free.  -j. 

£=  pniA/VCD  fertilizer  co„ 

DU  W  NCn  boston  &.  new  york^ 

Five  Tons 


WEAK  POINTS  IN  WIRE  FENCES. 


1st,  too  low!  If  less  than  5  ft.  animals 
reach,  iumportumble  over.  2nd,  cross  bars 
too  wide  apart.  These  add  nothing  to  the 
strength,  simply  spread  the  strain,  like  the 
planks  on  a  bridge,  and  should  be  close.  3d, 
cheap  horizontal  wires.  No  matter  how 
large,  a  moderate  strain  stretches  them  un¬ 
til  useless.  4th,  the  lack  ol'a  reliable,  auto¬ 
matic  tension  device.  End  springs,  ratchets, 
etc.,  can  only  affect  near  by  panels.  You 
can’learn  the  remedy  by  addressing 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., Adrian,  Mich. 


EVERY  FARMER 


of  Grapes 

remove  from  the  soil  12.60  lbs.  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  10.62  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
25.48  lbs.  of  potash.  100  lbs.  of 

Albert’s  Vineyard  Manure 

contains  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  11  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  28  lbs.  of  potash. 

Send  for  free  sample,  and  our  literature  on  “  The 
Manuring  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards,”  and  “  The 
Manuring  of  Garden  Crops."  They  are  sent  free. 
ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Chemical  Fertilizers,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


I  mi/Hon'o  Perfection  Wire  and  Picket  Field  Fence 
LUWUCil  0  Machine.  Best  in  world.  Fence  costs25c. 
a  rod.  Agents  wanted.  L.  C.  Lowden,  Indianapolis.  Ind 


FFNfF  machines 

I  LULL  SUPERIOR  N 


S  STREtch|RS.ratcheEts.Etc. 

MFG.  CO.  Martinsville .0. 


p  ^  J  have  about  20  barrels 

o @6u  rOfeUOcS  of  choice  Dutton's  Seed¬ 
ling  Seed  Potatoes,  grown  on  our  clean  State.  Sullivan 
County,  potato  ridge  land,  that  we  offer  for  $3  per 
barrel',  f.  o.  b.,  cash  with  order.  They  have  been  win¬ 
tered  in  blind  pits,  and  are  in  best  possible  shape  and 
vigor  for  seed.  They  are  our  heaviest  yielder.  We 
also  have  a  few  barrels  of  Kural  New-Yorker  No.  2  at 
same  price.  Address  GKOTTO  FARM.  Mongaup 
Valley.  N.  Y.,  or  order  may  be  sent  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  New  York 


is  more  or  less  interested  in  fencing.  Whether 
intending  to  purchase  or  not,  drop  us  a  card,  and 
we  will  mail  a  copy  of  our  1895  catalogue. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Go., 

No.  49  Locust  Street,  TliKMONT,  ILL. 


ABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE: 

sel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence;  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
sts  and  Steel  Rails ;  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato 
ardB;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 


NEW  ANGLE  STEEL  POST 

PLAIN  WIRE  FENCE. 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  8U  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  C0„  HOMER,  MICH. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  best  is  good  enough 

Wheat  flour  is  considerably  higher. 

Hops  are  lower  and  the  market  dull. 

Prices  of  canned  goods  are  extremely  low. 

The  first  Norfolk  strawberries  came  in  May  6. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  dull  and  sales  slow. 

Beeswax  is  firm  at  3114  to  32*4  cents  per  pound. 

Honey  is  in  light  supply  and  the  demand  small. 

Bermuda  onions  are  much  lower,  but  selling 
well. 

California  fruits  will  soon  have  their  innings 
here. 

A  few  apples  have  been  imported  from  Nova 
Scotia. 

Much  of  the  corn  received  is  of  very  poor 
quality. 

Old  potatoes  will  soon  be  a  back  number  in  this 
market. 

The  pork  trade  amounts  to  little  during  the  hot 
weather. 

The  season  for  Florida  strawberries  is  prac¬ 
tically  over. 

Spinach  and  kale  have  begun  to  arrive  from 
Long  Island. 

The  new  crop  of  California  wheat  is  reported  in 
fine  condition. 

Live  poultry  are  in  light  supply,  market  dull 
and  demand  small. 

Only  about  half  as  many  Egyptian  onions  have 
arrived  as  last  year. 

The  season  for  snipe,  plover,  and  all  kinds  of 
wild  ducks,  closed  on  May  1. 

The  market  for  dry  beans  is  extremely  dull,  sup¬ 
ply  small  and  demand  light. 

The  condition  of  Michigan  wheat  is  reported 
as  80  against  90  one  year  ago. 

The  wool  trade  seems  very  quiet,  and  buyers  do 
not  favor  much  higher  prices. 

Arrivals  of  strawberries  are  large,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  rapidly  growing  weaker. 

There  has  been  a  big  drop  in  nearly  all  vege¬ 
table  prices  since  our  hast  report. 

The  South  American  trade  in  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  said  to  be  increasing. 

Many  recent  shipments  of  Southern  produce 
haven’t  sold  for  enough  to  pay  the  freight. 

The  demand  for  green  apples  is  good,  and  read¬ 
ily  absorbs  the  somewhat  limited  receipts. 

So  far,  arrivals  of  onions  from  Bermuda  have 
been  somewhat  less  than  to  the  same  date  last 
year. 

The  low  price  of  evaporated  apricots  makes 
them  formidable  competitors  of  our  evaporated 
apples. 

The  Delaware  school  children  have  by  a  large 
majority  selected  the  peach  blossom  as  the  State 
floral  emblem. 

Many  recent  arrivals  of  dressed  veals  and 
lambs  have  been  in  very  bad  condition,  and  sold 
for  low  prices. 

The  endeavor  of  the  Germans  to  create  a  preju¬ 
dice  against  American  evaporated  apples,  has 
been  a  failure. 

Maple  sugar  is  in  demand  at  six  to  seven  cents 
for  old,  and  eight  cents  for  new.  Syrup  is  60  to  80 
cents  per  gallon. 

Eggs  are  plenty,  sales  slow,  and  quoted  prices 
extreme.  Hereafter  sales  will  be  made  “  inspec¬ 
tor’s  average  off.” 

Some  transportation  companies  compel  receiv¬ 
ers  to  receive  and  pay  freight  on  all  goods, 
whether  worth  the  freight  or  not. 

Large  quantities  of  wheat  are  being  shipped 
direct  from  San  Francisco  to  Liverpool,  and  every 
available  vessel  is  being  pressed  into  service. 

The  average  cost  of  hogs  in  the  West  during  the 
past  winter,  showed  a  decline  of  98  cents  per  100 
pounds  as  compared  with  the  previous  season. 

Shippers  should  use  more  uniform  packages  ; 
the  great  variation  in  size  is  a  constant  incon¬ 
venience  to  dealers,  and  a  source  of  loss  to  ship¬ 
pers. 

Secretary  Morton  has  refused  to  modify  the 
regulations  issued  February  11,  restricting  the 
exportation  of  Canadian  cattle  to  the  single  port 
of  Portland,  Me. 

The  raising  of  restrictions  against  Mexican 
cattle  has  not  affected  the  sales  of  beef  cattle,  the 
number  coming  over  being  almost  entirely  in¬ 
tended  for  grazing. 

Evaporated  apricots  are  gaining  favor  in  the 
English  market.  Prices  have  been  low  for  the 
quality  of  the  goods,  and  this  is  said  to  be  one 
reason  for  their  attractiveness. 

The  first  North  Carolina  peas  came  May  6,  but 
might  better  have  had  a  couple  of  day’s  more 
growth  before  shipping.  Packages,  also,  were  of 
all  sizes  and  hence  made  great  confusion  in  sales. 

The  cause  of  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at 
Stamford,  Conn.,  has  been  traced  to  a  farmer 
who  supplied  the  families  with  milk.  The  trouble 
was  in  the  water  used— for  watering  the  cows,  of 
course  ! 


Our  Readers  Who  are  ill  want  of  a  Thresher, 
Horse-power,  Engine,  Dog  power.  Ensilage-cutter,  Saw- 
machine,  Feed  mill,  Fanning-mill  or  Land-roller,  will, 
we  believe,  be  sure  to  get  the  best,  anil  at  the 
lowest  price  consistent  with  quality  and  value  of 
goods,  if  they  deal  with  the  old  and  reliable  manufacturer, 
SINARD  HARDER,  Cohleskill,  New-  York;  who  sends  free 
his  beautifully  illustrated  and  plainly  and  clearly  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogues  to  all  applicants  mentioning  this  paper. 


That  black  bug  which  so  alarmed  Georgia 
watermelon  growers,  has  been  investigated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculttire,  and  proved  an  in¬ 
offensive  insect.  The  damage  done  was  due  to 
cut-worms. 

Cranberries  are  still  found  in  market,  but  are 
very  poor.  The  receipts  for  the  season  were  24,- 
629  barrels  and  45,730  crates,  against  51,406  bar¬ 
rels  and  42,605  crates  last  year  and  52,249  barrels 
and  45,008  crates  the  previous  year. 

During  the  12  months  ending  March  1,  Western 
packers  paid  out  for  hogs,  $172,679,000.  Eastern 
slaughterers  paid  about  $60,000,000,  an  aggregate 
amount  of  $232,000,000  for  the  hogs  of  the  country, 
or  about  three-fourths  of  a  million  dollars  per 
day;  quite  an  item. 

Jonas  Martin,  one  of  the  largest  grape  growers 
in  the  Chautauqua  region,  has  just  finished  tying 
up  150  acres  of  vines  with  wire  instead  of  with 
twine.  Many  growers  are  using  No.  19  annealed 
wire  cut  3*4  inches  long,  and  say  that  it  is  cheaper 
than  twine,  and  that  twice  as  much  ground  can 
be  covered  in  a  day  as  when  twine  is  used.  Grape 
growers  need  to  do  some  close  figuring  the  way 
grapes  have  been  selling  for  two  or  three  years 
back. 

The  cheese  market  seems  to  be  completely  de¬ 
moralized.  Many  of  the  arrivals  are  in  bad  con¬ 
dition,  and  it  is  simply  a  question  of  selling  re¬ 
gardless  of  price.  Full  cream  cheese  have  sold 
for  as  low  as  three  cents  per  pound,  but  were,  of 
course,  not  in  good  order.  Export  demand  is 
small,  and  demand  from  other  sources  seems  to 
be  in  much  the  same  condition.  The  outlook  is 
anything  but  encouraging.  Skim  cheese  is  hardly 
wanted  at  any  price. 

The  statement  of  the  winter  pork  packing  in 
the  West,  shows  the  total  number  of  hogs  packed 
to  have  been  7,191,000,  an  increase  of  2,307,000;  the 
average  weight  of  the  hogs  was  232.73  pounds,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  15.47  pounds.  This  total  has  been  equaled 
in  but  two  previous  winter  seasons  ’90-’91  and 
’91-’92,  and  then  prices  were  much  lower  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  winter.  The  total  pack  shows  a  gain 
of  258,000,000  pounds  of  meat,  and  65,000,000  pounds 
of  lard.  The  exports  for  the  same  period  showed 
a  gain  of  4,000,000  pounds  of  meat,  and  32,000 
pounds  of  lard. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 

. .  .2  50@  — 

Medium,  choice,  1894  . 

...  1  95®)  2  Of 

Pea,  1894,  choice . 

...2  00@2  05 

White  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 

...2  30@2  35 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 

...1  90® l  95 

Black  Turtle  soup,  io94 . 

...1  65®  1  70 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 

...2  20@2  25 

Lima,  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) . 

. .  .3  00®  — 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 

...1  80@1  85 

Marrow,  foreign . 

.  .2  20@2  40 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 

...  1  85@1  90 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel . 

...  1  05®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel . 

. .  97@1  00 

Scotch,  bags . 

...1  00@1  20 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras . 

...18  @— 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 

...18  @— 

Western,  firsts . 

...16  @17 

Western,  seconds . 

...14  @15 

Western,  thirds . 

...12  @13 

8tate  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 

...17  @— 

Firsts  . 

...15  @16 

Seconds .  . 

...13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 

...16  @10% 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

...144@154 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

...13  @14 

Tubs,  thirds . 

...10  @12 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

...11  @12 

Seconds  . 

...8  @9 

...  7  714 

Factory,  extras . 

...-  @-'~ 

Firsts  . 

...10  @n 

Seconds . 

...  8  @9 

Thirds . 

...7  @8 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 

...12  @13 

Seconds . 

...  8  @10 

Thirds . 

...  7  ®  7% 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice... 

...  64@  7 

Large,  white,  choice . 

...  64@  7 

Fair  to  prime . 

...6  @7 

Small,  choice . 

...  5  @6 

Small,  fair  to  good . 

...  4  @  5% 

Light  skims,  Central  N.  Y..  choice . 

...  4%®  5 

Common  to  fair . 

...2  @4 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best . 

...4  @— 

Fair . 

...2  @3 

Common . 

..  1  m  1% 

Full  skims . 

...  1  @  1% 

EGGS. 

New-lald,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark . 

14  @  14% 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  collections.... 

13%®  134 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice . 

13*4®  134 

Western,  fresh  collections,  choice . 

12-4®  13 

Nashvilles,  fresh  collections,  choice . 

124®  — 

Tennessee  &  Va., fresh  collections, choice 

12  @  124 

Southern,  fresh  collections,  prime . 

114®  114 

Duck  eggs.  Md.,  per  doz . 

16  @  17 

Southern,  per  doz . 

13  @  — 

Western,  per  doz . 

13  @  14 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz . 

20  @  24 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy . 

...7  @74 

Choice . 

. . .  64®  64 

Prime . 

...  64@- 

Common . 

...5  @6 

Sundried.  sliced . 

...  54®  6 

Chopped,  1894,  per  lb . . . 

...2  @24 

Cores  and  skins.  1893-4,  per  lb . 

..  4®  1 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  boxes,  per  lb . 

...7  @94 

Bags,  per  lb . 

...6  @9 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  1894,  per  lb . 

...6  @9 

Peeled,  per  lb . 

..12  @16 

Plums,  State . 

...  44®  5 

Cherries,  1894,  per  lb  . 

...12  @— 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb . 

. .  44®  5 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894  . 

...20  @— 

Sundried . 

...—  @- 

Money- Saving  Catalogue  of  Buggies,  Car¬ 
riages,  Wagons  and  Harness  mailed  free  to 
applicants.  $51.50  buys  the  best  Top  Buggy 
built  anywhere ;  freight  paid.  $32.00  buys 
a  reliable  Open  Buggy.  All  warranted  two 
years.  Highest  references.  Address  the 
Miami  Manufact’ing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FRUITS— GREEN 


Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  76 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 3  00(414  00 

Russet,  per  bbl . 2  60@4  50 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 3  50®4  60 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl.  . 1  50@2  60 


Strawberries,  Norfolk,  prime,  per  quart .  15®  20 

Charleston,  fancy,  per  quart .  22®  26 

Charleston,  fair  to  good,  per  quart .  15®  20 

N.  C.,  fancy,  per  quart .  18®  20 

N.  C.,  fair  to  good,  per  quart .  12®  16 

N.  C.,  poor,  per  quart .  6@  10 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


North’n,  West’n 

Southern  and 

No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

Southwestern. 

Black  bear . 

.18  00 

©  :«)  00 

10  (X) 

@20 

(X) 

Cubs  and  yearlings. , 

.  5  (HI 

@ 

15  (X) 

4  (X) 

@10 

(X) 

Otter . 

.  6  00 

@ 

10  (X) 

5  (X) 

@  7 

00 

Beaver,  No.  1,  per  lb 

.  3  00 

@ 

3  50 

2  25 

@  3 

(X) 

Silver  fox . . 

.25  00 

@100  (X) 

— 

@ 

— 

Cross  fox . 

.  3  (K) 

@ 

8  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Red  fox . 

.  1  25 

@ 

1  65 

1  00 

@  1 

25 

Gray  fox . 

.  50 

@ 

60 

35 

@ 

50 

Wolf . 

.  1  25 

@ 

1  75 

75 

@  1 

25 

Prairie . 

.  60 

@ 

90 

30 

@ 

50 

Wolverine . 

.  3  50 

® 

5  00 

3  (X) 

@  4 

(X) 

Lynx . 

.  1  50 

® 

2  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Wild  cat . 

.  40 

@ 

75 

— 

@ 

— 

House  cat,  black  . . . 

.  20 

@ 

40 

— 

@ 

— 

Colored . 

5 

® 

10 

— 

@ 

— 

Marten,  dark . 

.  2  50 

® 

7  (X) 

— 

@ 

— 

Pale . 

.  1  00 

® 

1  50 

— 

@ 

— 

Skunk,  black . 

.  1  10 

® 

1  26 

«K) 

®  1 

10 

Half-striped.... 

.  60 

@ 

80 

60 

@ 

65 

Striped . 

.  35 

@ 

40 

30 

@ 

35 

White . 

.  10 

@ 

20 

10 

@ 

15 

Raccoon . 

.  50 

@ 

7a 

30 

@ 

46 

Opossum . 

.  15 

@ 

25 

10 

@ 

20 

Mink . 

.  50 

® 

1  75 

40 

@ 

80 

Muskrat,  fall . 

6 

® 

8 

5 

@ 

6 

Winter . 

9 

® 

12 

8 

@ 

10 

Spring . 

.  14 

® 

17 

10 

@ 

13 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  8  50®  10  26 

Timothy .  5  80®  6  50 


GRAIN. 


Wheat . 63  @744 

Rye . 50  @58 

Barley . 60 

Buckwheat,  silver . 45  @50 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 65  @58 

Corn . 49  @66 

Oats . 324@41 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1 . 75  @80 

No.  2 . 65  @70 

No.  3 . 55  @60 

Shipping . 45 

Clover,  mixed . 55  @60 

Clover . 50  @65 

Salt . 45  @55 

Straw,  long  rye . 55  @65 

Short  rye . 46  @50 

Oat . 35  @45 

Wheat . 35  @45 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 12  ® — 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 11  @ — 

Buckwheat.  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 10  @ — 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb .  64®  7 

State,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Southern,  per  gallon . 40  @55 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893,  choice .  5  @— 

Crop  of  1894.  fancy .  9  @— 

Prime .  8  ®— 

Medium .  6  @  7 

Common .  3  @  5 

Old  olds .  2  @  3 

Pacitlc  Coast,  crop  of  1894,  choice .  9  @— 

Prime .  8  @— 

Medium .  6  @7 

Crop  of  1893,  choice .  5  @ — 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 22  @26 

Altmarks . 18  @20 


MEATS— DRESSED. 


Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

Barnyard,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Spring  lambs,  dressed,  prime,  each . 

Fair  to  good,  each . 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb. 

Medium,  per  lb . 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb . 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb . 


64® 

7 

54® 

6 

3  ® 

6 

3  © 

34 

3  @ 

4 

4  50  @5  00 

2  00  @4  00 

7  @ 

7% 

6  @ 

64 

5  @ 

54 

34® 

34 

24® 

24 

3  @ 

34 

2  @ 

24 

44® 

6 

24® 

3 

44® 

6 

POTATOES. 


Florida,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  50@5  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 2  75@3  (Ml 

Culls,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 4  50@5  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  3  00@3  60 

Scotch,  per  16o-lb  sack . 2  00@2  25 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  90@2  00 

Canada.  Der  180  lbs .  2  00@2  12 

Jersey,  per  180  lbs . 1  76®2  00 

State  White  kinds,  per  180-lbs . 2  00@2  12 

Jersey  sweets,  fancy  Vineland,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  50 

Double-headed  bbls . 2  00@2  50 


POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 


Turkeys,  clear  hens .  12  @ 

Young  toms .  10  @ 

Chickens,  Phila.,  3  to  3%  lbs.  to  pair,  per  lb  35  @ 
Phila.,  3%  or  over  lbs.  to  pair,  per  lb  .  30  @ 

L.  I.  broilers,  scalded,  per  lb .  30  @ 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  10  @ 

Dry  picked,  choice .  10  @ 

Common  to  fair  .  9%@ 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  6  @ 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb .  25  @ 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  50  @3 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  00  @2 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @1 


13 

11 

40 

33 

35 


7 

28 

00 

25 

75 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  per  pair .  60  @1  00 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  104@  — 

Western,  per  lb .  104@  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  10% 

Roosters,  per  lb .  54@  6% 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Western,  per  pair .  80  @100 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  25  @  45 


Cheap  Excursions  to  the  West. 

On  May  31  and  June  11  The  North¬ 
western  Line  (Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway)  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at 
very  low  rates  to  a  large  number  of 
points  in  the  West  and  Northwest.  For 
full  information  apply  to  ticket  agents 
of  connecting  lines,  or  address  H.  A. 
Gross,  G.  E.  P.  A.,  423  Broadway,  New 
York  ;  E.  B.  Spain,  T.  P.  A.,  46  Exchange 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Adv, 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus,  Colossal,  per  doz  bunches . 2  00®  — 

Extra,  per  doz  bunches .  1  60@1  76 

Prlmo,  per  doz  bunches .  75@1  25 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches .  25@  50 

Beets,  Bermuda,  per  crate . 2  00@2  50 

Florida,  per  crate . ...2  00@3  00 

Cabbage,  Florida,  per  bbl  crate . 2  75@3  00 

Charleston,  per  bbl  crate . 2  75@3  00 

N.  C.,  per  bbl  crate . 2  5(j@2  75 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  crate . 1  00@2  00 

Celery,  Southern,  per  doz  roots .  25®  1  50 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  50@3  00 

Charleston,  per  crate . 2  00@5  00 

New  Orleans,  per  doz .  60®  1  00 

Green  peas,  Charleston,  per  basket .  50®  1  50 

Savannah,  per  basket .  25@1  00 

Savannah,  per  crate .  26®  75 

N.  C.,  per  basket . 1  50(4  3  00 

N.  C.,  perorate . 1  00@2  00 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  1®  2 

Kale,  Norfolk,  sprouts,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Long  Island,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Lettuce,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  30®  50 

New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Nearby,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Onions.  Havana,  per  crate .  — @  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00@  — 

Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag . 1  50®  1  65 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  25®  75 

L.  I.,  per  100  .  40®  50 

Rhubarb,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100 . 1  00@2  00 

String  beans,  Fla.,  wax.  per  crate .  50@1  25 

Green,  Fla.,  per  crate .  25@1  00 

Spinach,  Norfolk  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Baltimore,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Squash.  Florida,  yellow,  per  crate .  25®  75 

White,  per  crate .  25®  60 

Turnips,  Jersey,  ltussia.  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 2  00@4  00 

Key  West,  per  carrier . 1  60® 3  00 

Key  West,  per  box .  60@  75 

Bermuda,  per  box .  50®  — 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  21,498  cans  of  milk, 
190  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  537  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.20  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


|tti£ccUancint£  Advertising. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rukai,  New-Youkku. 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Daily  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON, 

183  Reade  Street.  New  York. 


CHOICES PRODUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Hogs,  etc.  Stencils,  etc., 
on  application.  GARNER  &  CO..  Produce  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants,  32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York.  Ref 
erence  :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR 

Fruits  and  Produce* 

Recoivo  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  ol  the  Orchard,  Garden. 
Hairy,  Hennery  anH~Farm. 

Market  Report*,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(X^lnquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Berkshires 


—For  sale,  very  cheap,  four 
Boars,  two  years,  and  two 
Sows  with  Pigs;  registered. 
PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2.00. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


25=cent  Binder. 

We  have  been  looking  for  years  for  a 
eheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  The 
Rural,  so  that  the  paper  could  be  kept 
clean  and  preserved  for  years.  Now  we 
have  it ;  we  can  send  it,  postpaid,  for 
25  cents,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub¬ 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  preserve  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  ordinary  binder  is  too  expensive. 
This  one  is  so  cheap,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  serviceable,  that  we  think  al¬ 
most  every  reader  will  want  one.  Address 
The  Rural  New-Yorkep.,  New  York. 
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THE  SOIL. 

Part  IV. 


Before  we  proceed  to  go  into  details 
about  the  vegetable  matter  or  humus  in 
the  soil,  we  wish  you  to  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  on  the  work  of  bacteria.  By 
and  by,  we  shall  have  a  special  series  of 
articles  on  bacteria ;  but  now  we  shall 
just  glance  at  the  subject.  It  is  of  great 
importance,  because,  as  you  see,  these 
bacteria  have  much  to  do  with  preparing 
the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  so  that  it  will 
make  food  for  plants. 

The  Work  of  Bacteria. 

A  farmer  has  for  his  primary  business, 
the  cultivation  and  growing  of  plants. 
By  the  latter  term  is  meant  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which 
serve  as  food  for  man,  and  for  the  do¬ 
mesticated  animals,  or  which  are  useful 
for  man’s  comfort  in  other  ways.  These 
species  are  members  of  the  order  known 
as  “  the  flowering  plants,”  because  they 
produce  flowers,  and  from  these  the 
seeds.  These  plants  constitute  the  high¬ 
est  order  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as 
they  are  the  most  complex  and  highest 
developed  of  all  vegetable  organisms. 
But  this  great  division  has  many  other 
representatives  besides  the  ‘“flowering” 
plants.  Passing  from  these  downward, 
there  are  to  be  found  the  mosses,  the 
ferns,  the  lichens,  the  molds,  the  fungi, 
and  at  the  extreme  bottom  or  tail  end  of 
the  class,  are  found  an  extremely  large 
order  of  organisms,  which  are  known  by 
the  name  of  bacteria.  They  are  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  class,  because  they 
are  the  simplest  in  their  structure,  and 
have  the  least  development  of  any  of 
the  members  which  form  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

In  this  large  order  are  to  be  found  as 
many  .  different  characters  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  order  of  flowering  plants. 
This  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  all 
of  our  contagious  diseases  are  produced 
by  bacteria.  So,  also,  the  souring  of 
milk,  the  ripening  of  cream,  the  curing 
of  cheese,  are  produced  by  the  bacteria  ; 
likewise,  many  of  the  blights  of  the  cul¬ 
tivated  fruits  and  grains,  are  caused  by 
the  same  class  of  micro-organisms.  Thus 
it  may  be  seen  that  they  are  to  be  found 
in  a  multitude  of  places.  They  are 
present  in  the  earth,  the  air,  the  water ; 
in  plants,  in  animals,  and,  in  fact,  in 
immense  numbers  everywhere.  Some  of 
them  are  harmless,  while  some  are  in¬ 
jurious.  Some  seek  their  homes  in  the 
living  animals  or  plants,  and  such  as 
these  are,  as  a  general  rule,  of  consider¬ 
able  damage  to  the  farmer.  Those, 
however,  that  lead  a  saprophitic  life,  in 
other  words,  feed  upon  the  dead  organic 
matter,  animal  or  vegetable,  are  either 
harmless,  or  are  of  very  great  benefit 
to  the  farmer.  It  is  of  some  of  these 
bacteria  that  the  following  discussion 
treats. 

Like  all  members  of  this  class,  they 
are  very  small  in  size,  from  3,000  to  15,000 
of  them  -when  placed  end  to  end,  being 
required  to  measure  an  inch.  This  neces¬ 
sitates  a  microscope  in  order  to  study 
their  operations.  The  abiding  place  of 
these  bacteria,  is  the  soil  of  the  earth, 
and  their  food  is  the  organic  matter,  both 
animal  and  vegetable,  which  is  found  in 
all  soils  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

All  plants  and  animals,  when  through 
with  their  existence  on  the  earth,  find 
their  way  back  to  the  soil  whence 
they  came.  In  the  condition  they  are 
when  they  first  reach  the  earth,  they  are 
of  but  very  little  use  to  the  future  gen¬ 
erations  of  plants.  The  plant  food  con¬ 
tained  in  them  is  in  such  a  complex  and 
insoluble  condition,  that  the  young  liv¬ 
ing  plant  cannot  use  it,  and  before  it  can 
be  of  use  to  growing  vegetation,  it  must 
first  be  broken  down,  or  reduced  to  the 
simple  compounds  of  ammonia  and  car¬ 


bonic  acid.  This  transformation  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  certain  classes  of  the 
saprophitic  bacteria.  By  their  presence 
and  action,  the  highly  complicated  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  dead  animals  and  plants  are 
converted  into  the  simpler  forms,  prin¬ 
cipally  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  This 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  the  proper  form  of 
carbon  for  the  plant’s  use.  From  it  the 
growing  plant,  by  means  of  the  green 
coloring  matter  found  in  living  plants, 
combines  it  with  the  water,  which  comes 
up  through  the  stem  of  the  plant  from 
the  soil,  and  there  is  formed,  in  the 
leaves,  by  the  action  of  the  sun’s  heat, 
the  starch  and  sugar,  or  what  is  termed 
the  “carbohydrates.” 

The  breath  of  animals,  and  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  wood  and  coal,  are  two  other 
sources  of  this  carbonic  acid.  But  this 
supply  is  far  from  being  adequate  for 
the  needs  of  vegetation,  and  here  is  seen 
the  very  important  part  played  by  these 
bacteria.  Were  it  not  for  this  enormous 
supply,  which  they  furnish  by  their 
growth  and  action  on  the  decaying  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  soil,  all  vegetation  would 
soon  come  to  a  standstill. 

The  compounds  of  nitrogen,  as  they 
exist  in  the  decaying  animals  and  plants, 
are  also  unfit  for  the  growing  plant,  and 
they  must  be  changed  to  a  simpler  form 
before  they  are  available.  This  change, 
as  stated  above,  is  accomplished  by  the 
bacteria,  at  the  same  time  that  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  is  formed.  The  ammonia 
which  is  now  the  form  in  which  the 
nitrogen  exists,  can  as  yet  be  of  but  lit¬ 
tle  use  to  the  plant.  For  it  is  probable 
that  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen 
used  by  plants,  is  absorbed  as  nitrates. 
The  ammonia  seems  to  be  a  common 
stage  through  which  all  forms  of  ni¬ 
trogen  must  pass  before  they  are  in  the 
proper  form  for  plant  food.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  all  forms  of  nitrogen  in  the 
soil,  is  toward  conversion  into  nitrates, 
first  passing  to  the  form  of  ammonia, 
and  from  this  to  nitric  acid  or  nitrates. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  more  com 
mon  example  :  In  the  manufacture  of 
plows,  the  beginning  is  made  at  the  scrap 
heap  of  iron,  in  which  are  to  be  found 
all  sorts,  sizes,  shapes  and  conditions  of 
iron.  In  the  form  in  which  it  exists,  it 
is  comparatively  worthless.  Before  it 
can  be  of  any  use  again  to  mankind,  it 
must  pass  first,  into  the  form  of  melted 
iron,  and  from  this  condition  it  can 
easily  be  changed  to  the  form  of  the 
finished  article,  which,  in  this  case,  is 
the  plow.  So  in  the  soil,  is  to  be  found 
a  scrap  heap  of  nitrogen.  Some  exists 
in  the  form  of  stubble  and  roots  of  last 
year’s  crop  ;  some  as  straw  or  coarse 
manure  ;  some  as  animal  excrement  and 
many  other  forms  including  animal  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  various  forms  of  commercial 
fertilizers.  In  these  forms,  there  is  but 
little  which  the  plant  can  use.  The 
form  of  ammonia  represents  the  same 
stage  or  intermediate  step,  as  the  melted 
iron  did  in  the  instance  cited  above.  The 
final  stage  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil,  is 
the  nitrate,  which  may  be  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  finished  article,  for  the  use  of 
the  plants,  the  same  as  the  plow  is  for 
the  use  of  the  farmer. 

The  change  from  ammonia  to  nitrates, 
is  produced  by  two  distinct  species  of 
bacteria,  other  than  those  that  trans¬ 
formed  the  organic  nitrogen  to  ammonia. 
These  two  species  have  been  separated 
and  carefully  studied.  The  change  from 
ammonia  to  nitrates,  which  they  produce, 
is  known  as  “nitrification.”  Chemically 
speaking,  it  is  the  substitution  of  the 
atoms  of  oxygen  for  those  of  hydrogen. 
Thus  ammonia  contains  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen,  while  nitrates  contain  nitro¬ 
gen  and  oxygen. 


There  area  few  practical  points  to  be 
learned  from  this  knowledge  of  the  bac¬ 
teria.  They  require  for  their  growth, 
a  certain  amount  of  heat  and  moisture, 
and  plenty  of  air.  This  would  teach  us 
to  allow  no  surplus  water  to  remain  in 
the  soil,  to  make  it  too  cold  for  them, 
which  also  would  exclude  the  air.  The 
ground  ought  to  be  cultivated  whenever 
possible,  so  as  to  allow  the  oxygen  to 
penetrate  the  organic  matter,  where  the 
bacteria  are  at  work.  This  cultivation 
forms  a  mulch  on  the  surface,  which 
tends  to  conserve  the  moisture  which  is 
required  for  their  growth.  In  the  warm 
months  of  the  year,  this  formation  of 
nitrates  is  constantly  going  on,  and  as 
this  form  of  nitrogen  is  very  soluble  and 
readily  leached  away,  it  behooves  the 
farmer  to  have  a  growing  plant  always 
present  to  take  up  this  valuable  form  of 
plant  food. 

It  ought  readily  to  be  seen,  from  what 
has  been  said,  wherein  one  great  value 
of  commercial  fertilizers  lies,  especially 
in  those  instances  where  readily  avail¬ 
able  plant  food  is  desired.  If  it  contains 
nitrates,  the  plant  can  at  once  use  this 
form  of  nitrogen.  If  the  nitrogen  exists 
in  the  shape  of  ammonium  sulphate  or 
chloride,  it  can  quickly  pass  to  the  ni¬ 
trate.  But  if  the  only  form  of  nitrogen 
present  is  that  of  organic  compounds, 
the  plant  must  wait  for  warm  weather, 
in  case  of  spring  time,  before  the  bac¬ 
teria  can  transform  the  food  for  plants 
into  a  condition  that  the  plant  can  use 
it.  It  also  explains  why  vegetation 
progresses  so  rapidly  in  hot  weather. 

II.  w.  SMITH. 

Cornell  University  Ex.  Station. 


Do  you  want  a  good  mowing  machine? 
If  so,  we  can  tell  you  how  to  get  one  for 
a  few  hours’  work. 


£Ui sccUani'ou.o'  SUvcvti.oi n r, . 


(air  and  beautiful 

— the  woman  who  keeps 
at  a  distance  the  com¬ 
plexion  beautifiers, 
paints  and  powders, 
whichsoon  ruin  the  face. 
A  healthy  glow  to  the 
skin,  a  face  without 
wrinkles,  and  sparkling 
eyes,  will  be  yours  if  you 
keep  the  system  and  the 
special  internal  organs 
in  good  condition.  The  young  girl,  or  wo¬ 
man,  often  grows  pale,  wrinkled  and  thin, 
eats  little,  everything  wearies  her,  she  com¬ 
plains  of  herself  as  aching  and  sore  and  as 
sleeping  poorly.  Often  she  is  troubled  with 
backache,  or  a  tender  spine,  with  a  bearing- 
down  weight  in  the  abdomen,  or  at  periods 
she  may  be  irregular,  or  suffer  extreme  pain 
from  functional  derangements. 

Dr.  Pierce,  chief  consulting  physician  to 
the  Invalids’  Hotei  and  Surgical  Institute,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  his  long  and  active  experi¬ 
ence,  met  many  cases  of  this  kind,  for  which 
he  used  a  prescription  which  was  found  to 
cure  such  difficulties  permanently  in  ninety- 
eight  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  Having  proven 
so  successful,  Dr.  Pierce  put  his  “  Favorite 
Prescription  ”  on  the  market,  and  it  is  to-day 
sold  more  largely  than  any  other  medicine 
for  the  ills  of  woman. 

For  all  functional  derangements,  displace¬ 
ments,  ulceration,  inflammation,  and  the 
catarrhal  drain  from  the  lining  tnembranes 
of  the  special  internal  organs  of  women,  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  reaches  the 
origin  of  the  trouble,  and  corrects  it. 

Mrs.  Mary  Crim,  of  Frankfort ,  Franklin  Co., 
III.,  writes:  “A  few 
years  ago  I  took  cold, 
which  resulted  in  female 
trouble,  and  affected  my 
whole  system.  About  a 
year  ago,  I  took  chills, 
had  one  or  two  a  mouth; 
they  were  very  weaken¬ 
ing.  Had  pains  in  my 
sides, more  frequently  in 
left  side;  gradually  grew 
worse  until,  finally,  I 
had  to  take  to  bed.  I 
had  a  bad  cough  and 
couldn’t  rest.  I  com¬ 
menced  taking  your 
medicine,  took  it  about 
four  months,  taking 
seven  bottles  of  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  and  five  of  his 
covery.”  My  weight  has  increased,  and  I  feel 
better  and  stouter  than  I  have  for  years.” 


Mrs.  Crim. 
Golden  Medical  Dis- 


If  It's  a  Sprain,  Strain,  or  Bruise  m 

::  St.  Jacobs  Oil 


Will  Cure  It 


Horse  Carts 

12  STYj  iE5~ 

HARROW  and]  j  $25 
WIDE  TIRES.  V  I’pwarU*. 

'2  and  4  Wheels.  Write  for 
circ’s  and  say  what  you  need. 

HOBSON  &.  CO..  |  Factory- 

No.4  Stone  St.,  New  York.  |  TotamVji’a. 


Steel  Truck  Wheels 
For  Farm  Wagons. 

We  Make  the  Strongest, 
Neatest,  and  Best  in 
the  V.  S. 

Farmers  use  them  in  haul¬ 
ing  fodder,  grain,  hogs, 
wood  and  manure.  Saves 
the  farmer,  saves  the 
horses,  saves  the  cost  of 
the  wheels  in  one  season. 
Write  for  circulars,  price, 
etc.  Save  this  address. 
HAVANA  METAL 
WHEEL  CO., 
Havana,  -  -  ill. 


King 


7n  Still 

THE  BIT  OF  BITS, 

Will  controll  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Sales  Greater  Than  Ever. 
Sample  mailed  XC  for  £<  Aft 

Nickel,  $1.50.  $I»UU 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE, 
WIS. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 


“SILOS  iPw* ENSILAGE* 


* 
* 
* 

_ _  5 
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WITH  HINTS  TO 

DAIRYMEN.” 

The  best  work  yet  pub- 
,  lished.  Every  Dairy¬ 
man  and  Stock  Feeder 
should  have  one.  FREE 
with  catalogue  of  “Ohio 
Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cut- 
_ _ _  ters,  Carriers,  and  pbins 

for  Silo.  The  Silver  Mfg.  Co..  Salem,  Ohio. 


Ind. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  livery  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of 

A  boy  can  operate  and 
in  order.  “Book  on  Mi 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kind*  mill  machinery.  Flour" 
mill*  built,  roller  or 

Reduced  Price*  for  ’95. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N 
270  Day  Street. 


r  A  “fishy”  flavor  in 

Bashtons8 

butter  from  using 
|  impure  salt,  means  a 
money  loss  to  the 
buttermaker. 


Ashton’s 

Salt  is  sweet  and  imparts  only 

sweetness  to  butcer.  Ask  for 

it  anywhere. 

FRANCIS  D.  MOULTON  &  CO., 
Agents  for  United  States  and  Canada, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

By  F.  A.  Gully,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the 
more  Important  principles  which  underlie  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  is  just  what 
the  practical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany  needs.  Cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


5TEAH 

use  in  Dairies,  Laundries,  Slaughter¬ 
houses,  Running  Engines,  Pumping  Water 
by  Steam  ana  other  uses.  Address : 
J.  K.  PURINTON,  &  CO.,  Des  Moines,  Ia. 


KEEPERS  SEND  FOR 


CLEANINGS  IN 


_  Sample  copy  o  1 

BEE  CULTURE. 


A  Handsomely  Illustrated  QCC  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  O U  I  i  L I  L O 

FILED.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  3Iedina,0. 


NEW  P^CE  CATALOGUE 

AND  GUIDE  to  Poultry  Baiserjfor  1895. 
Contains  over  130  fine  illustrations  show¬ 
ing  a  photo  of  the  largest  hennery  in  the 
west.  Gives  best  plans  for  poultry  houses, 
sure  remedies  and  recipes  for  all  diseases, 
also  valuable  information  on  the  kitchen 
and  flower  garden  sent  for  only  10  cents. 
John  Eausoher,  Jr.,P.O.  Bor  go, Freeport,  Ill. 

EGGS  m  FOWLS 

BAD  CAI  C  From  50  varieties.  L«rrf>t 

Pun  OKLK  RANGE  ti  the  Writ. 
2000  prize*  at  10  State  Show*  In  18S4. 

Send  three  one  cent  stamps  for  best  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  size  8  x  n,  32  pages. 

CNAS.  GAMMERDIKGER,  BOX  70  COLUMBUS,  0. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Sulphur  and  Sheep. — Will  sulphur 
fed  to  sheep,  cause  them  to  drop  their 
lambs  prematurely  ?  c.  o.  B. 

Adrian,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — No  ;  unless  the  sulphur  was 
fed  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  to 
cause  serious  or  fatal  bowel  trouble. 

Determining  Sex.— Does  it  make  any 
difference  as  to  the  sex  of  the  offspring, 
whether  a  cow  be  served  the  first  or  last 
of  her  heat  ?  If  so,  which  is  which  ? 

Fay,  N.  Y.  j.  c.  w. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  think  not.  From  the 
best  information  we  can  obtain,  there  is 
no  way  of  determining  sex.  Breeders 
have  tried  the  various  “  rules,”  hut  with 
poor  success. 

Fatten  This  Pig. — We  have  a  fine  pig. 
In  castrating,  but  one  testicle  could  be 
found.  Is  it  probable  that  there  is  an¬ 
other  ?  Would  it  be  best  to  raise  and 
fatten  him,  and  run  the  risk  of  the  pork 
being  strong  ?  j.  q. 

Wilton,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  probably  another 
testicle,  which  has  failed  to  descend  into 
the  scrotum,  and  is  retained  in  the  ab¬ 
dominal  cavity.  I  would  advise  you  to 
either  employ  a  competent  veterinary 
surgeon  to  remove  the  retained  testicle, 
or  fatten  and  kill  the  pig  young,  before 
the  flesh  becomes  strong. 

A  Close  Poultry  Ration.— On  page 
273,  L.  A.  P.  stated  that  he  had  been 
successful  with  a  ration  which  gave  a 
ratio  of  one  part  muscle-makers  to  two 
of  fat-formers.  When  asked  more  about 
it,  he  gives  the  following  facts  :  “  I  find, 
on  going  over  the  figures  again,  that  I 
fed  a  ration  last  winter  with  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  1:3  (not  1:2  as  stated  on  page 
273),  varying  a  little  more  or  less.  The 
ration  was  as  follows :  One  pound  six 
ounces  corn  meal;  one  pound  four  ounces 
shorts ;  four  ounees  cotton-seed  meal ; 
four  ounces  linseed  meal,  mixed  with 
hot  water  and  fed  in  the  morning  ;  three 
pounds  mangels  at  about  11  o’clock; 
three  pounds  meat  at  1  o’clock.  This 
meat  is  horse  meat  cooked  under  pressure, 
and  the  fat  taken  off  and  contains  no 
bone.  One  pound  corn ;  two  pounds 
wheat ;  one  pound  oats  at  about  3  o’clock, 
with  skim-milk  to  drink  most  of  the 
time.  This  was  the  winter  feed  of  about 
40  young  hens.”  L.  A.  p. 


MY  FIRST  EXPERIENCE  WITH  DUCKS 

Five  years  ago,  I  hatched  out  65  com¬ 
mon  ducks,  and  having  heard  that  ducks 
would  eat  their  heads  off,  I  kept  an  ac¬ 
count  of  everything  they  ate.  I  take 
the  amount  of  feed  and  the  prices  paid 
from  my  book  of  that  year.  I  lost  11 
ducklings,  so  I  had  54  to  market,  which  I 
killed  when  about  12  weeks  old.  In 
their  12  weeks  of  active  life,  they  con¬ 
sumed  the  following:  895  pounds  of 
corn  meal  and  bran,  equal  quantities  of 
each  by  measure,  at  90  cents  per  100 
pounds,  $8.05  ;  69  loaves  of  stale  bread, 
69  cents,  and  75  pounds  of  ground  beef 
scrap,  at  two  cents,  $1.50,  making  $10.24 
the  total  cost  of  the  food  consumed.  I 
did  not  take  account  of  the  flies  and 
other  insects,  which  must  have  been 
quite  numerous,  as  they  were  busy  look¬ 
ing  after  them  a  great  part  of  their 
time  ;  but  as  we  could  well  spare  them, 

I  let  them  gather  them  on  shares — they 
used  their  share  and  left  our  share  for 
breeders. 

I  sold  the  54  ducks  which  weighed  226 
pounds,  for  13  cents  per  pound  to  a  local 
poultry  shipper,  or  $29.38,  a  net  profit  of 
$19.14  over  the  cost  of  feed,  or  an  average 
of  about  35  cents  per  duck,  which  shows 
that  all  ducks  do  not  eat  their  heads  off. 
This  experiment  gave  me  the  duck  fever, 
and  I  thought  if  common  mud  ducks 
would  pay  a  net  profit  of  35  cents  per 
head,  some  good  large  thoroughbreds 
would  do  better.  So,  though  late  in  the 

Save  Money,  Save  Health.  Save  Time,  by  buy 
ing  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  ExDectorant,  if  you  have  a  Cough 
of  any  kind.  It  is  very  useful  in  Whooping  Cough 
and  Croup.— Adv 


season,  I  at  once  sent  to  James  Rankin 
for  a  lot  of  eggs  from  his  Imperial  Pekins. 
In  due  time,  I  had  64  bright  young  duck¬ 
lings  hatched,  and  by  extra  care  raised 
63  of  them.  They  certainly  were  beau¬ 
ties,  and  some  of  them  weighed  seven 
pounds  each  alive  at  10  weeks  old.  I 
have  been  raising  several  hundred  each 
year  since,  and  have  received  a  net  profit 
above  cost  of  feed  of  from  40  cents  to  60 
cents  each,  always  killing  them  in  the 
summer  when  about  8  to  11  weeks  old. 
There  is  a  better  market  for  them  at  this 
time  than  in  the  fall  and  winter,  when 
most  farmers  kill  and  market  their 
poultry.  This  custom  framed  the  opinion 
that  a  duck  would  eat  its  head  off,  which 
it  surely  will  if  kept  8  or  10  months  in¬ 
stead  of  as  many  weeks  ;  for  it  will  cost 
as  much  to  feed  them  after  they  are  10 
weeks  old  as  before,  and  if  kept  10 
months,  it  will  cost  over  four  times  as 
much  to  feed  them  as  it  will  have  done 
at  10  weeks,  and  there  will  be  very  little 
extra  weight.  If  properly  fed  and  cared 
for,  a  Pekin  duck  will  very  nearly  get 
its  weight  at  10  weeks  of  age. 

For  quick  growth,  they  should  be  kept 
in  yards  and  fed  five  times  a  day  for  the 
first  few  weeks  ;  then  three  times  a  day 
until  marketed,  with  plenty  of  water  to 
drink,  and  grit  for  digesting  their  food. 
A  good  ration  is  corn  meal,  oatmeal  and 
wheat  bran  equal  parts,  with  about  10 
per  cent  of  green  cut  bone  or  ground 
beef  scrap  added,  increasing  the  corn 
meal  as  they  grow  older  until  a  week  or 
10  days  before  marketing,  when  the  feed 
should  be  two-thirds  corn  meal,  one-third 
oatmeal  and  bran  and  the  cut  bone  in¬ 
creased  to  about  15  per  cent  of  the  whole 
bulk.  Ground  beef  scrap  will  answer 
if  green  bones  cannot  be  had  ;  but  where 
the  bones  can  be  obtained,  they  are 
much  better  and  cheaper,  costing  gener¬ 
ally  about  one-half  cent  per  pound.  A 
good  bone  cutter  may  be  obtained  for 
from  $10  for  a  small  hand  machine,  to 
$76  for  Mann’s  power  machine,  which  is 
the  kind  I  prefer  for  cutting  for  large 
numbers. 

In  preparing  for  market,  the  ducks 
should  be  dry  picked,  and  the  feathers 
left  on  the  wings  and  part  way  down  the 
neck  ;  the  other  portions  of  the  body 
cleanly  picked  and  cooled  in  ice  water  if 
the  weather  is  warm.  If  killed  at  from 
8  to  11  weeks  of  age.  there  will  be  no 
trouble  with  pinfeathers,  which  soon 
start  after  11  weeks,  and  it  will  take 
them  three  or  four  weeks  to  grow  out. 
It  makes  double  work  to  attempt  to  pick 
a  duck  with  pinfeathers,  besides  one 
can’t  make  them  look  so  nice  and  smooth, 
even  with  the  extra  work,  as  some  of 
the  flesh  is  likely  to  pick  out  with  the 
pinfeathers.  j.  e.  s. 

Columbus,  N.  J. 


Dr.  SLOAN’S  TREATISE  ON  THE  HORSE 
Is  a  little  book  that  just  fills  the  need  of  the  aver¬ 
age  horse  owner.  It  gives  in  plain,  simple  lan¬ 
guage,  easily  understood  information  about  care 
and  feeding  of  the  horse,  and  details  of  ventila¬ 
tion,  cleanliness,  and  bedding  for  the  stable.  To 
introduce  it,  the  Doctor  will  send  the  book  entirely 
free  for  a  time.  If  you  own  a  horse  send  for  it. 
Address  Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Boston,  Mass.— Adv. 


CLIMAX  MILK  JARS 

Every  Bottle  holds  a  Quart. 

Keeps  the  Milk  Sweet  and  Clean, 

The  only  sensible  way  to  deliver  milk. 
All  supplies  and  apparatus  for  dairy¬ 
men  and  milk  dealers. 

CREAMERY  PACKACE  MFC.  CO, 
1  to  5W.  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Farm  Cream  Separators  Send  for  catalogue. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES.'West  Chester,  Pa.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


tA  COOLER  THAT 

COOLS  YOUR  MILK 

and  aerates  It  at  the  same  time.  A 
convenient,  economical  and  simple  de¬ 
vice  that  every  dairyman  should  have. 
Our  circular  telling  all  about  it  sent 
free.  Prices  from  $7  to  810. 

1  AGENTS  WANTED. 

‘  CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO  , 
Box  R,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Death  on  Cattle  Fly 

AND  SHEEP  TICKS. 

The  best  Compound  to  keep  the  Flies  off.  FLUID 
OR  PASTE  FORM. 

Sample  by  mail.  25c.  Write 
for  circular,  price  list  and 
reference. 

C.  E.  MILLS  OIL  CO., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  BUTTER 

dairy  Invention— the  Crvstal  Creamery. 


AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT. 

A  book  of  help  and  interest— free.  It  tells 
about  the  most  modern  and  economical 

Crystal  Creamery  Co.,  3  Concord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


PORK  RAISERS 


Jersey  Red  Pigs  are  the  greatest  profit  producers  in 
the  world.  Grow  fast— fatten  easy.  We  have  the  fin¬ 
est  stock  of  pure  bred  "Reds”  in  New  Jersey.  Prices 
in  keeping  with  the  times.  Speak  quick.  Address 

AKTIHJK  J.  COLl.l.NS,  Moore.town,  N.  J. 


I 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 

The  greatest  horse 
remedy  in  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
in  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  backed 
by  a  standing  offer 
of  *100  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  it  won't  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints,  Contracted 
and  KnottedCords, 
Shoe  Boils,  when 
llrst  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re- 
S  ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
J  indorsed  by  Adams 
|f  Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cent 
s  t  a  m  p  8  to  pay 
postage. 

Du.  S.  A.  Tuttle— Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
l  have  used  "Tuttle’s  Elixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  it  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

J.  H.  Shaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 

Address  Dr,  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St , 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


FLIES  otnse  STOCKMEN  to  loa«  MILLIONS  of  *>«. 
No  File,  or  Sorea  A  IIAA  V-|  If  Is  used, 
on  Horse -or  Cow  V  HI  III  fc  I  f 

H  more  Milk  where  W II VW  It  I  Com  »re  dry 

end  /fortes  poor.  Send  50c.  end  we  will  exp.  1  qt.  from  dietrlbut- 
in(?  point  In  your  state.  Thousands  ofteatim’a  from  37  metes.  Coste 
lc  delly.  Agts.  $90  mo.  8HOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.  Phlla.,  P*. 


USE  EM  I  IUI  A  CARBON- 

TAYLOR’S  ■  U  I wl  A  Bisulphide, 

For  killing  Woodchucks,  Fralrio  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  In  Grain.  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
In  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland, Ohio. 


>000000000000000000000000 

POULTRY 
SUPPLIES 

,  ouw»  |  J0HNS0N  &  ST0KESi 

)217  &  219  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

)CKXXXXXX)CKXX)CKXX)OOOOOOOOC 


Our  new  Poultry  Supply  1 
Catalogue  is  most  com- 1 
plete  and  has  carefully  re-  ( 
vised  Prices.  You  need  It  if( 
you  only  keep  five  Hens,  i 
With  CHICK  IVIANNA  you  , 
can  save  every  chick  hatched. 


CANNED  MEAT 
FOR  POULTRY. 


This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat, 
carefully  cooked,  ground  fine, 
seasoned  and  hermetically 
sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cans. 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls. 
Ground  fine,  it  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  80  cents 
per  can;  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
.  'J  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

-r-  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


The  PERFECTION  Incubator 

Is  the  Favorite,  and  Is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  Best  Incu¬ 
bator  made.  It  does  the 
work  to  Perfection.  Every 
machine  fully  Warranted. 
Write  for  Circulars  &  Prices 
The  Perfection  Incubator  & 
Brooder  Co..  Quincy,  111. 


INCUBATORS&BROODERS 

Brooders  only  |6.  Best  &  Cheapest 
for  raising  chicks.  40 1st  Premiu  ms 
4000Testimonials.  Send  for  Cat’1-  g. 
G.  S. SINGER,  Box  714  Cardingtorl,  0. 


nON’T  PAY  *30  TO  *50  FOR  AN  INCU- 
”  BATOR  when  you  can  make  your  own  for  less 
than  $,).  Send  $1  to  McCORMAC  &  CO..  New  Concord, 
Ohio,  and  get  their  full  Instructions  how  to  make  and 
run  an  incubator.  Brooder  instruction,  $1. 


CfiftC  *150  per  30;  S.  and  It.  C.  B.  Leghorn,  Lt. 
hUUO  Brahma,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rock.  B.  Minorca. 
B.  Langshan,  Houdan,  W.  C.  B.  Polish.  W.  Leghorn 
HIGHLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Telford,  Pa. 


C  fi  fi  P  for  hatching  that  will  hatch.  B.  &  W.  P.  Rocks, 
LUUO  W.  Wyandottes,  Indian  Games,  B.  Minorcas, 
and  P.  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Columbus,  N.J 


PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  Hatching 

from  stock  that  it  is 
hard  to  beat.  Won 
nine  premiums  at  the 
New  York  Poultry 
Show  this  year.  We 
have  1,100  breeders, 
the  cream  of  35,000, 
and  can  furnish  fresh, 
fertile  eggs  at  short 
notice.  Eggs,  11,  $1.50; 
22,  $2.50;  100,  $8.  A  cir¬ 
cular  for  the  asking. 
A.  J.  UALLOCK,  Atlantic  Farm,  SPEONK,  L.  I. 


Guernsey  Bulls 

FOR  SALE.  Best  Butter  Strains. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 


RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Two  nice  young  registered  bulls  for  sale.  Pedigree 
and  price  on  application. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  Eggs  for  Hatching,  $1  a  setting. 
Farm  Bred  for  Utility. 

CLOVER  RIDGE  FARM.  Peterboro,  N.  H. 

Granddaughters  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis. 

FROM  BUTTER  COWS.  $45  and  upwards.  Express 
charges  paid. 

ROUT.  F.  SHANNON.  Pittsburgh,  Ta. 


A.J.C.C.  Jersey  Cattle  and  Chester  White  Hogs. 

Ten  Cows.  15  Bulls,  20  Heifers,  St.  Lambert  and  Stoke 
Pogis  blood.  Chester  Whites,  headed  by  Happy  Me¬ 
dium.  Finest  herd  In  Pennsylvania.  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Write  C.  E.  MORRISON,  Londonderry,  Pa. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  TvZVlZZSZ 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland  China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 

just  right  for  Winter  Lamb  raising.  Come  and  see  or 
write.  L.  B.  FREAR,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 


Why  lo se  profits  by  feeding  Scrubs'!  Buy  thoroughbreds 
and  when  you  do  get  the  Best.  Spring  Pigs  not  akin. 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


Berkshire  Pigs 


Registered,  of  de¬ 
sirable  largo  Eng- 

GEO.  STAPUN,  Jit.  Mannsvllle,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES!Th,-S™“ 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
reft  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion's  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 

from  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  432  times 
to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  I  challenge  any  breeder  In 
the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  E.  W.  DAVIS, 
Torrlngford,  Conn.,  recently  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES  CH0ICE  ST0CK* 

w  Illustrated  Catalogue. a 
ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


For  true  type  reg. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

with  broad  dished  face,  straight  backs  and  growthy, 
try  G.  It.  FOUXiKE.  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
You  won’t  be  disappointed.  He  is  the  only  breeder 
guaranteeing  satisfaction  or  freight  paid  both  ways,  j 


WILLISWHINERY.Salem.  0. 

BREEDER  OF  IMPROVED 

CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE/ 

“The  Champion  Herd  of  the  World." 

Holstein  &  Jersey  Cattle 

1 7  Varieties  of  POULTRY 

Fine  32  Page  Catalogue  FREE 


Berkshire,  Chester  whL 

Jersey  Red  and  Poland  Chiiit 
'PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

_  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

6.  W.  ttMITII,  Cochran  vi lie,  Cheater  Co.,  Peuna. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

and  BERKSHIRES.  Choice 
large  stralns.8- week  nigs  not 
akin.  Poland-Chlna  Boars 
all  ages.  Hurd  time  prices. 
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"  PROF.  CRIMSON  CLOVER  F.  F” 

His  Record  In  New  Jersey  in  the  Spring  of  1895. 

The  ai*ea  seeded  with  Crimson  clover  in  New  Jersey 
during  the  summer  of  1894,  was  considerable,  and 
though  the  season  for  seeding  was  unfavorable,  and 
the  winter  very  severe,  the  result  is,  on  the  whole, 
decidedly  favorable  for  the  hardiness  of  the  plant. 
The  information  gathered  from  spe¬ 
cific  experiments  by  the  Experiment 
Station,  as  well  as  from  correspond¬ 
ents  from  nearly  all  sections  of  the 
State,  indicate  that  where  it  was 
seeded  previous  to  September  1,  and 
well  put  in  on  land  in  fair  condition, 
it  has  withstood  the  winter  without 
serious  loss. 

In  the  eight  experiments  conducted 
by  the  Station  in  five  counties :  Glou¬ 
cester,  Monmouth,  Middlesex,  Sussex 
and  Warren,  two  failures  are  recorded, 
one  in  Monmouth  County,  which  was 
seeded  in  corn  September  13,  on  light, 
sandy  land  ;  the  other,  on  the  College 
Farm,  in  Middlesex  County,  on  heavy 
land,  seeded  on  October  1,  on  raw 
ground  after  fodder  corn.  In  these 
experiments,  the  seed  germinated  well, 
and  though  only  a  small  top  was  se¬ 
cured  before  winter,  it  remained 
bright  and  healthy,  until  the  severe 
weather  of  February.  The  land  was 
badly  exposed,  and  the  high  winds 
swept  them  bare  of  snow,  which 
caused  most  of  the  plants  to  perish. 

In  the  other  experiments,  all  seeded 
between  August  1  and  September  1,  the 
plants  survived,  and  are  doing  nicely. 

The  reports  of  correspondents  from 
sections  south  of  New  Brunswick,  are 
uniformly  favorable.  Failures  to  se¬ 
cure  a  catch  or  to  withstand  the  win¬ 
ter,  being  explained  as  due  to  condi¬ 
tions  of  seeding,  soil,  or  exposure, 
which  would  have  proved  fatal  to 
plants  for  which  stronger  claims  for 
hardiness  are  made  than  have  been 
made  for  Crimson  clover.  In  the  more 
northern  counties,  a  number  of  fail¬ 
ures  are  reported  that  are  not  under¬ 
stood,  though  it  is  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  all  the  precautions  in 
reference  to  preparation  of  soil  and 
methods  and  time  of  seeding  were  not 
observed.  The  size  of  the  plants  on 
April  24  this  year  from  seedings  pre¬ 
vious  to  September  15,  corresponds 
to  that  of  1893,  and  is  much  less 
than  on  the  same  date  in  1894. 

Four  experiments  to  test  the  influence 
of  the  time  of  seeding,  are  in  progress 
on  the  College  Farm,  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  cuts  of  specimen  plants,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  average,  show  interesting 
differences  on  this  date,  April  24  :  Plant 
shown  at  Fig.  113  (page  358),  was  seeded 
August  4  ;  Fig.  114  (page  359),  August 
13,  and  Fig.  115  (page  359),  August  29. 

The  seeding  October  1,  as  before 
stated,  was  an  entire  failure.  Figs.  113  and  115  were 
seeded  on  raw  ground  after  a  heavy  crop  of  fodder 
corn  had  been  removed,  and  Fig.  114  on  adjoining 
land  upon  which  no  crop  had  been  harvested. 

There  is  but  little  difference  in  the  stand  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  crops  represented  by  Figs.  113  and 
114,  though  the  seeding  of  August  13,  is  slightly  larger 
than  that  of  August  4,  the  average  about  six  inches  in 


serve  the  whole  plant  in  order  to  show  the  fibrous 
roots  and  tubercles,  shows  the  size  of  the  plant  on 
April  24,  from  a  seeding  on  August  1,  in  a  pear  orchard 
in  Gloucester  County.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and 
well  supplied  with  the  mineral  elements  ;  the  crop  is 
a  splendid  sight,  and  illustrates  well  the  possibilities 
of  the  plant  when  grown  under  favorable  conditions 
of  soil  fertility,  which  it  is  within  the  power  of  many 
farmers  to  secure.  Compared  with 
Figs.  113  and  114,  it  also  shows  nicely 
the  difference  in  earliness  in  the  two 
localities. 

The  results  of  studies  of  this  plant, 
recorded  in  Bulletin  100  of  this  Sta¬ 
tion,  show  the  value  of  a  crop  six 
inches  high,  both  as  a  green  manure 
and  as  a  forage  plant.  A  good  stand 
from  a  seeding  costing  $1.50,  returns  as 
early  as  April  24,  nitrogen  and  organic 
matter  equivalent  to  that  contained  in 
10  tons  of  average  quality  of  yard  ma¬ 
nure,  and  food  constituents  sufficient 
to  maintain  12  milch  cows  for  one 
week.  Crimson  clover  has  come  to 
stay,  and  should  be  given  a  trial  by  all 
farmers,  even  though  their  system  of 
practice  requires  that  it  should  be 
used  as  a  green  manure  or  pasture  be¬ 
fore  May  1.  [prof.  J  k.  b.  vooriikes. 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

In  a  Pennsylvania  Peach  Orchard. 

I  set  a  dozen  acres  to  peach  trees 
three  years  ago  ;  while  the  trees  have 
been  kept  in  the  most  vigorous  condi; 
tion  by  constant  cultivation,  and  the 
use  of  ground  bone  and  muriate  of 
potash,  as  recommended  in  The  R.  N.- 
Y.,  the  ground,  especially  one  end  of 
the  field,  seemed  to  be  becoming  hard, 
as  though  suffering  for  humus.  I  was 
thinking  of  plowing  in  a  crop  of  buck¬ 
wheat  to  lighten  the  soil,  but  last 
June  I  planted  about  five  acres  of  the 
west  end  of  the  field,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  hardest,  to  sweet  corn.  I  no¬ 
ticed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  discussion 
of  the  Crimson  clover  problem  ;  while 
it  recommended  trying  it  only  in  small 
quantities,  I  concluded  that  if  it  would 
do  here  anything  like  as  well  as  it  did 
in  Delaware  and  several  other  places, 
it  would  surely  be  just  what  I  needed. 
As  my  farm  is  in  southern  central 
Pennsylvania  (the  field  in  orchard  is 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  Maryland 
line)  I  thought  I  could  risk  $4  for  a 
bushel  of  seed.  At  the  last  cultivation 
of  the  five  acres  of  sweet  corn,  July  31 
and  August  1,  I  sowed  the  bushel  of 
seed,  and  cultivated  it  in  with  the 
Planet  Jr.  cultivator.  The  season  was 
dry,  but  we  had  a  light  shower  or  two, 
and,  inside  of  a  week,  it  came  up 
nicely.  It  grew  but  little  during 
the  autumn,  owing  to  dry  weather, 
but  looked  all  right  when  covered 
with  snow  about  Christmas.  The  snow 
did  not  disappear  till  early  in  March, 
at  which  time  the  clover  still  looked  all  right ;  but  I 
was  afraid  that  the  March  freezing  and  thawing 
might  destroy  its  vitality,  and  did  not  feel  safe  in 
saying  whether  it  was  a  success  or  not  until  we  had 
settled  spring  weather,  which  was  somewhat  late 
But  I  am  glad  now  to  report  that  it  has  been  a  com 
plete  success  here,  this  season,  exceeding  my  most 
sanguine  expectations.  It  has  grown  most  rapidly 


height,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  stool,  making  the 
crops  a  dense  mat  on  the  land.  The  crop  represented 
by  Fig.  115,  is  not  a  full  stand  and  is  much  smaller 
and  less  vigorous  than  the  others  ;  the  tendency  to 
stool  is  also  very  much  reduced,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  thin  seeding. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  quality  of  soil  and  the  time 
of  seeding,  are  important  factors  in  securing  a  crop, 


SINGLE  STOOL  OF  CRIMSON  CLOVER.  (LIFE  SIZE).  Fig.  112. 

Grown  in  Southern  New  Jersey.  Seeded  August  1,  1894. 


particularly  in  an  unfavorable  season ;  the  better 
land  counteracting,  in  some  degree,  the  unfavorable 
influence  of  a  later  seeding.  The  better  the  soil,  the 
better  the  crop,  is  as  true  for  Crimson  as  for  other 
clovers,  though  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  Crim¬ 
son  will  thrive  and  make  good  crops  on  soils  upon 
which  the  common  Red  will  not  grow. 

Fig.  112,  in  which  particular  care  was  taken  to  pre¬ 


FLAVOR 


IN  BUTTER. 


ALL  ABOUT 


of  bacterial  growth  in  the  cream.  The  conclusions 
which  I  have  given  above,  are  not  mere  guesses,  but 
are  the  i-esult  of  a  long  series  of  most  careful  and 
rigid  experiments  upon  this  matter.  I  find  it  possible 
to  produce  the  butter  flavor  from  all  sorts  of  cream, 
and  under  almost  any  condition,  provided  I  put  the 
right  species  of  bacteria  into  the  cream. 

Middletown,  Conn.  h.  w.  conn. 


the  last  few  weeks,  and  is  now  a  most  beautiful  sight, 
standing  about  15  inches  high,  of  a  most  vigorous  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  now  and  then  a  lovely  long  crimson 
head  appearing.  I  thank  The  Rurai,  for  bringing  it 
to  my  notice  as  well  as  a  great  many  other  valuable 
things.  j  s.  K. 

Littlestown,  Ba. 


DOES  FINE  FLAVOR  DEPEND  ON  FOOD  ? 

Is  the  Cow  Responsible  for  It? 

1.  Is  what  the  market  calls  flavor  and  aroma  in  butter,  the  direct 
influence  of  the  feed?  Can  flavor  (market  kind)  be  secured  by 
the  feed  ?  If  so,  what  rations  fed  to  cows  will  give  the  desired 
flavor  ?  2.  Has  butter  fat,  when  first  drawn  with  the  milk,  any 
flavor  that  has  a  resemblance,  or  relationship,  to  the  flavor  that 
is  found  in  the  choicest  made  and  high-priced  butter  ?  3.  Would 
indigestion  in  a  cow,  or  her  being  unable  to  digest  the  ration 
because  so  large  in  amount,  or  gluttony,  incident  to  a  change  of 
food  where  the  amount  was  unrestricted,  have  any  influence,  bad 
or  otherwise,  upon  the  taste  of  the  butter  ?  4.  What  causes 
butter  at  times  to  have  a  taste  like  the  food  the  cows  have  eaten  ? 
5.  If  food  is  the  source  of  flavor  in  butter,  as  some  assert,  of 
what  use  are  “starters,”  cults,  “No.  41,”  and  the  like,  in  fine 
buttermaking  ? 

Dr.  Conn  Says,  “Bacteria/' 

1.  The  “  flavor”  is  not  the  result  of  any  direct  in¬ 
fluence  of  food.  Undoubtedly  the  food  has  great  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  flavor,  but  the  delicate  butter  aroma 
is  only  indirectly  related  to  the  food.  This  conclusion 
I  base  upon  the  fact  that  I  have  succeeded  in  produc¬ 
ing  the  desired  flavor  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed  upon 
the  widest  variety  of  foods.  2.  Butter  fat,  when  first 
drawn  with  the  milk,  does  ?iot  have  the  flavor  found 
in  the  choicest  butter.  In  my  own  opinion,  it  has  no 
flavor  at  all  resembling  it.  3.  Very  likely  indigestion 
or  change  of  food  may  influence  the  flavor  of  the  but- 


Crimson  Clover  Pasture  in  Kentucky. 

I  sowed  25  acres  of  Crimson  clover  last  fall,  about 
September  1,  on  wheat  stubble  where  Red  clover  had 
been  killed  by  a  late  freeze  in  the  spring.  As  I 
wanted  it  only  for  pasture  aDd  to  plow  under,  I 
simply  disc-harrowed  the  stubble,  sowed  the  seed  and 
rolled.  The  seed  actually  came  up  in  48  hours,  but 
the  fall  being  very  dry,  some  of  it  perished  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks.  It  did  not  make  much  of  a 
fall  growth,  from  some  cause,  but  stood  the  winter 
well,  being  covered  with  snow  most  of  the  time  ;  but 
even  the  exposed  spots  came  out  all  right,  and  I 
think  it  is  as  hardy  as  Medium  clover.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  was  from  5  to  15  degrees  below  zero  on  five 
or  six  different  days.  I  have  pastured  it  a  good  deal 
this  spring,  which  has  still  been  dry,  with  only  a  few 
light  showers. 

I  find  that  Crimson  clover  blooms  about  three 
weeks  before  the  Medium  ;  it  has  been  in  bloom  now 
for  a  week,  and  is  about  8  or  10  inches  high.  I  have 
150  sheep,  and  as  many  lambs  on  it  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  it  appears  to  hold  its  own.  It  has 
a  ranker  smell  than  Red  clover,  and  I  hardly 
think  stock  relish  it  as  well  ;  still  they  eat  it 
freely,  but  I  notice  that  they  eat  any  chance 
plant  of  the  Red  clover.  I  don’t  think  it 
gives  as  early  pasture  as  rye,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  holds  out  longer  ;  by  pasturing  heavy 
enough  to  keep  the  bloom  down,  and  not  let 
it  seed,  it  may  last  till  July.  As  far  as  I  have 
seen,  I  think  it  invaluable  for  sowing  in  corn, 
or  as  a  substitute  where  Red  has  failed. 

From  appearance,  I  judge  its  fertilizing 
properties  to  be  far  ahead  of  rye  ;  it  cer- 
tainly  shades  the  ground  much  better. 

Owensboro,  Ky,  A.  il 

R.  N.-Y. — We  wish  to  know  how  long  the  ^ 
pasture  lasts. 


Dr.  Babcock's  Opinion. 

Butter  fats  are  neutral  bodies  which  have  scarcely 
any  flavor  when  pure.  The  aroma  or  flavor  of  butter 
is  chiefly  developed  from  the  curd  or  other  constit¬ 
uents  of  the  milk  that  are  retained  with  the  butter 
fat  when  the  butter  is  made.  These  flavors  are,  to  a 
large  extent,  produced  by  micro-organisms  in  the 
milk  or  cream  ;  hence  butter  made  from  fresh  milk 
does  not  resemble  in  flavor  the  choice  butters  on  the 
market,  although  it  may  in  some  degree  acquire  such 
flavor  after  it  has  been  kept  for  some  time.  That  the 
flavor  is  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  food,  no  one 
can  deny,  as  characteristic  flavors  of  such  substances 
as  onions,  turnips,  ensilage  and  other  strong-flavored 
foods,  are  often  imparted  to  the  butter.  Such  flavors 
are  usually  volatile,  and  may  be  expelled  by  thor¬ 
ough  aeration,  or,  better  still,  by  heating,  after  which 
the  desired  flavor  may  be  developed  by  ripening  the 
cream  with  starters  of  the  proper  kind.  Generally 
milk  contains  an  abundance  of  those  organ¬ 
isms  that  impart  a  good  flavor  to  butter ; 
hence  good  butter  may  be  made  without 
the  use  of  starters.  If,  however,  the  milk 
be  tainted,  the  addition  of  a  starter  contain¬ 
ing  the  organisms  desired,  may  be  of  great 
advantage ;  especially  is  this  true  if  the 
cream  be  first  Pasteurized  to  destroy  the 
organisms  which  it  contains.  More  uniform 
►  results  may  be  obtained  in  all  cases,  by  the 

ft  £>  use  of  a  properly-pre pared  starter. 

Wisconsin  Exp.  Sta.  s.  M.  rabcock. 


What  is  the  Effect  of  Indigestion  ? 

(■  1.  No  difference  in  the  flavor  of  butter  is 

noticed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  whether  cows 
are  fed  properly-cured  corn  stalks,  ensilage 
or  clover  hay,  if  the  butter  be  wTell  made.  Of 
course  tbe  feed  has  some  influence,  for  w’hen 
onions  are  eaten,  the  milk  is  affected.  The 
influence  of  these  feeds  on  the  general  qual¬ 
ity,  however,  is  another  question.  2.  I  think 
that  it  is  not  close.  It  is  acknowledged,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  that  butter  made  from  fresh  cream  from 
the  separator,  lacks  the  flavor  or  aroma  the 
market  demands.  3.  I  would  assume  the  in¬ 
fluence  to  be  quite  incidental,  although  I 
know  of  no  data  on  this  point.  I  opine,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  some  of  the  so-called  fancy 
herds,  wdiere  a  very  high  grade  of  butter  is 
produced,  that  indigestion  is  more  common 
than  might  be  supposed,  especially  in  stables 
where  high  feeding  is  resorted  to.  4.  There 
are  some  oils  existing  in  certain  vegetables, 
that  are  of  very  strong  flavor.  Other  oils 
in  vegetables  are  no  doubt  affected  by  fer¬ 
mentative  material,  as  where  decay  occurs. 
Animal  fats  are  practically  the  same  as  vege¬ 
table  fats  in  composition,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  odors  from  impregnated  fat,  are  car¬ 
ried  by  the  blood  into  the  mammary  glands,  and  thus 
affect  the  milk  and  fat  in  it.  When  one  considers  how 
disagreeable  the  breath  may  become  by  eating  an 
onion,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  this  obnoxious  odor 
may  extend  much  further  ;  for  the  oxygen  drawn  into 
the  lungs,  finds  its  way  generally  into  the  circulation 
and  to  the  milk  glands.  5.  It  has  been  amply  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  work  of  the  Danes,  as  w’ell  as  in  this 
country,  especially  by  Dr.  Conn,  that  the  desired  mar¬ 
ket  aroma  or  flavor  in  butter,  is  dependent  upon  the 
cultivation  in  the  cream  of  certain  bacteria. 

Indiana  Experiment  Station.  c.  s.  PLUMB. 

How  Food  Affects  the  Flavor. 

1.  (a).  The  flavor  and  aroma  of  butter  are  caused 
partly  by  the  direct  influence  of  the  feed,  and  partly  are 
the  result  of  partial  decomposition  or  ripening  of  the 
cream,  (b).  To  some  extent,  flavor  may  be  secured  by 
the  feed,  and  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  secure 
fine-flavored  butter  from  cream  which  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  feeding  cows  on,  say,  straw  alone,  (c).  For 
fine  flavor  in  butter,  clover  hay  (properly  cured),  pea 
meal  and  corn  meal,  with  bran  and  a  few  mangels 
or  carrots,  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  best.  Feed  and 
proper  ripening  of  cream,  together  with  the  exclusion 
of  all  bad  flavors,  and  careful  handling  of  cream  and 
butter,  are  needed  to  secure  proper  flavor  in  butter. 
Some  prefer  a  “  sweet-cream  flavor,”  and  for  this 
flavor,  feed  has  the  most  influence.  There  are  flavors 
and  flavors.  For  instance,  some  few  like  a  turnipy 
flavor,  and  to  secure  this,  feed  has  the  most  influence. 
2.  Butter  fat  in  fresh  milk  or  cream  separated  soon 


Success  at  Some  Northern  Points. 

I  sowed  Crimson  clover  last  year  the 
second  week  in  duly  in  the  corn  field.  It 
came  up  very  quickly,  made  excellent  forage 
for  the  chicks  during  the  summer  and  fall, 
and  is  now  looking  well.  1  shall  pasture  it 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  turn  it  under 
for  corn  again ;  also  sowing  more  clover. 

I  also  sowed  some  in  August,  after  oats, 
plowing  and  harrowing  the  stubble.  The 
ground  w’as  very  dry,  but  a  slight  shower 
brought  the  seed  up  very  quickly.  It  sur¬ 
vived  the  drought  and  hard  winter,  and 
now  has  a  fine  growth,  which  I  shall  turn 
down  in  10  days  for  corn.  I  sowed  again 
the  last  of  September,  but  that  was  a  failure, 
being  too  late.  j.  e.  b. 

New  City,  N.  Y. 

Following  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice,  I  sowed 
a  small  piece  of  Crimson  clover,  choosing 
the  coldest  spot  on  the  farm — a  stony  west¬ 
ern  hillside.  I  sowed  July  29,  got  a  good  stand, 
and  it  wintered  fairly  well ;  well  enough  for  me  to 
give  it  a  larger  trial,  which  I  shall  do  this  summer. 

Wemple,  N.  Y.  6.  v.  l. 

I  have  read  with  considerable  interest  The  R.  N.-YVs 
reports  on  Crimson  clover.  East  season,  about  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  I  sowed  2)4.  acres  at  the  rate  of  15  pounds 
per  acre.  It  came  up  finely,  stood  the  winter  fairly 
well,  and  is  now  a  nice  crop,  with  here  and  there 
some  of  the  plants  killed  out,  evidently  owing  to  the 
seed  not  having  been  sown  early  enough  last  fall. 
Considering  the  extremely  severe  winter  wTe  have 
just  passed,  I  believe  that  Crimson  clover  has  done 
very  well  with  us.  Next  season  I  purpose  sowdng  it 
earlier  in  the  fall,  most  likely  in  the  middle  of  August, 
and  thus  get  sturdy  plants  which  will  be  able  to  en¬ 
dure  our  winters.  From  the  appearance  of  the  field 
now,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Crimson  clover  has 
come  to  stay  with  our  Canadian  farmers.  I  know’ 
that  the  Yankees  are  alw’ays  more  or  less  ahead  of 
our  people,  but  we  usually  catch  up. 

Toronto,  Canada.  anton  simmers. 
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ter.  As  butter  is  ordinarily  made,  this  w’ill  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  follow.  Here,  too,  the  influence  is  an  indirect 
one,  but  no  less  certain.  4.  Sometimes  the  food  does 
have  a  direct  influence  in  filling  the  butter  with 
peculiar  odors,  such  as  that  of  garlic.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  not  positively  known,  but  it  is  probably  due  to 
volatile  products  of  the  food  passing  directly  into  the 
milk.  5.  The  food  is  the  source  of  the  flavor  indi¬ 
rectly.  the  flavor  being  directly  the  result  of  certain 
decomposition  products  of  the  cream.  These  flavors 
are  produced  by  bacteria  which  multiply  in  the  cream 
w'hen  it  is  ripened.  Whether  proper  flavors  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  cream,  will  depend  upon  whether  the 
proper  species  of  bacteria  are  present  in  sufficient 
quantity.  Some  species  of  bacteria  produce  very 
good  flavors,  some  very  poor  flavors,  and  some  will 
completely  ruin  the  flavor  and  the  resulting  butter. 
The  buttermaker  has  no  method  of  determining  what 
species  are  present,  and  will  get  the  proper  flavor  if 
he  chance  to  have  the  proper  species.  The  various 
“  starters  ”  and  “  cults  ”  are  supposed  to  contain  the 
proper  species  of  bacteria  to  produce  a  good  flavor. 
Bacillus  41  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  bacteria 
which  will  produce  this  flavor.  The  use  of  these 
“  starters”  may  be  compared  to  planting  a  field  with 
seed.  If  the  field  is  left  to  itself,  something  will  grow, 
but  we  cannot  tell  what.  If  planted  with  clover,  we 
may  depend  upon  the  clover.  So  the  cream,  when  in¬ 
oculated  with  such  a  starter  as  No.  41,  may  be  depended 
upon  to  develop  the  right  kind  of  bacteria  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  proper  flavor.  This  flavor  comes,  of  course, 
indirectly  from  the  food,  but  directly  from  the  products 


I  sowed  a  field  of  tomatoes  with  Crimson  clover  the 
last  of  September.  On  account  of  vines,  there  could 
be  no  preparation  of  the  soil,  and,  of  course,  much 
seed  was  lost.  Still  considerable  germinated,  and  is 
now  (May  13)  growing  finely  6  to  10  in<  hes  high.  It 
did  not  winterkill.  I  shall  depend  upon  it  for  seed¬ 
ing  a  piece  this  fall.  The  land  is  a  heavy  clay  loam, 
and  the  small  plants  did  not  heave  out.  e.  m.  it. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 
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after  milking,  has  a  “sweet-cream  flavor,”  and  some 
persons  consider  butter  with  such  flavor  “  the  choicest 
made,”  and  consequently  the  highest-priced  butter. 
But  for  the  general  market  in  Canada,  the  demand  is 


the  well-known  objectionable  flavor  and  odor.  There 
are,  probably,  circumstances  under  which  other  mate¬ 
rials  may  be  directly  carried  over,  as  witness  the  find¬ 
ing  of  traces  of  potassium  iodide  in  the  milk  of  cows 


terial  infection  until  the  ripening  process  is  to  begin. 
(4).  The  use,  in  ripening  the  cream,  of  bacteria  that 
are  known  to  produce  the  highest-flavored  products. 
In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  food  is  not  the  direct 


for  ripened  cream  butter,  and.  consequently,  the  but¬ 
ter  fat  in  fresh  milk  does  not  have  all  of  the  desired 
flavor.  3.  I  have  noticed  a  flavor  in  milk  for  cheese¬ 
making,  that  resembles  the  breath  of  a  person  or  cow 
having  indigestion.  Such  flavor  would, 
doubtless,  affect  the  flavor  of  the  butter, 
though  I  cannot  recall  any  instances  where 
I  have  met  such  in  the  butter.  Proper  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  cream,  would  overcome  this  flavor 
of  indigestion  to  some  extent  or,  perhaps, 
altogether.  4.  Whether  the  flavor  of  foods 


to  which  this  substance  had  been  administered  as  a 
medicine.  I  know  of  no  reason  for  believing  that  a 
slight  attack  of  indigestion  would  exert  any  direct 
influence,  bad  or  otherwise,  upon  the  taste  of  the 


source  of  the  flavor,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent 
and,  possibly,  not  at  all — barring  such  materials  as 
cabbage,  turnips,  etc.  Furthermore,  excepting  the 
direct  contamination  by  foul  odors  or  filth,  it  is  likely 
that  the  flavor  is  mainly  due  to  the  kind  of 
bacteria  employed  in  the  ripening  process, 
and  the  extent  to  which  their  operations  are 
allowed  to  go. 

Conn’s  Culture  No.  41  has  been  used  by  us 
to  a  very  limited  extent  ;  yet 


in  every  case  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  commercial  flavor 
of  the  butter  over  that  made  from  exactly 
similar  milk  without  the  culture;  was  ob¬ 
served.  Our  experience  with  these  pure  cul¬ 
tures  has  not  been  extensive  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  us  in  saying  that  they  are  so  easily  ma¬ 
nipulated  that  the  ordinary  buttermaker  may 
materially  improve  his  product  by  their  use  ; 
they  give  good  promise. 

It  so  happens  that  the  feeds  reputed  to  exert 
the  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  flavor  of 
butter,  are  comparatively  expensive.  No 
dairyman  in  the  East  could  afford  to  feed 
oats  at  present  prices,  unless  he  has  a  special 
market  for  his  butter,  in  which  it  commands 
a  fancy  price.  The  same  is  true  of  bran,  al¬ 
though  to  a  more  limited  extent.  Moreover, 
with  proper  manipulation  and  care,  butter 
that  will  command  the  highest  market  price 
outside  of  the  large  cities,  may  be  made  from 
the  feeding  of  liberal  quantities  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  gluten  meal  in  connection  with  corn 
meal  or  wheat  chop,  and  corn  stover.  In  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  the  State 
College  creamery  butter  has  sold  in  open  mar¬ 
ket  at  from  two  to  three  cents  above  the 
highest  quotations  when  made  exclusively 
from  these  cheaper  feeds.  ir.  j.  waters. 

State  College,  Pa. 


It’s  in  the  Handling  of  the  Milk. 

1.  I  believe  the  market  flavor  of  butter  to 
be,  chiefly,  neither  the  direct  nor  the  indirect 
effect  of  the  food,  but  rather  of  the  method 
of  handling  the  milk  and  cream.  In  my 
judgment,  the  direct  influence  of  the  food 
upon  the  flavor  of  butter  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  statements  of  experience 
as  to  the  direct  influence  of  food  upon  flavor, 
in  so  far  as  it  exists,  are  not  sufficiently 
uniform  to  make  it  plain  that  any  particular 
ration  is  better  than  several  other  rations 
might  be.  2.  The  flavors  which  butter  fats 
have  when  first  drawn  with  the  milk,  must  be 


The  Fat,  Fermentation  and  Salt. 

The  flavor  of  butter  appears  to  be  a  com¬ 
bination  flavor,  with  its  main  sources,  1,  in 
the  butter  fat,  2,  in  the  products  of  fermen¬ 
tation,  and,  3,  in  the  salt.  In  most  cases, 
the  flavor  from  the  fermentation  is  the 
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largely  obscured,  it  appears  to  me,  by  the  added  flavors 
which  come  through  fermentation.  3.  It  is  entirely 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
cow  from  any  cause,  might  influence  the  flavor  of  the 
milk,  and,  consequently,  of  the  butter.  4.  While  I 
cannot  affirm  it  always  to  be  true,  I  believe  that  in 
many  cases,  at  least,  flavors  or  taste  like  the  food 
which  the  cows  have  eaten,  are  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the  stables  after  the  milk  is  drawn. 
5.  When  at  the  World  s  Fair,  Dr.  Conn  gave  me  the 
privilege  of  testing  the  odor  and  flavor  of  cream  fer¬ 
mented  with  different  bacteria,  and  I  was  convinced, 
as  every  one  must  be  with  a  similar  experience,  that 
the  kind  of  fermentation  which  proceeds  in  cream, 
has  a  profound  influence  upon  the  aroma  or  flavor. 
It  is  foolish,  I  think,  for  people  to  assert  that  food  is 
the  entire  source  of  flavor  in  butter. 

Maine  Experiment  Station.  w.  h.  Jordan. 

A  Talk  About  Food  Effects. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  market  flavor  or 
aroma  of  butter  is  not,  except  possibly  to  a  very  small 
extent,  the  direct  influence  of  the  feed  used,  and  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the 
milk  is  kept,  the  ripening  of  the  cream,  and  the  making 
and  handling  of  the  butter.  It  is  generally  believed  by 
the  most  experienced  dairymen,  however,  that  certain 
feeds,  such  as  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  meal,  rye, 
overripe  or  slightly  musty  hay,  straw,  ensilage  con¬ 
taining  excessive  amounts  of  acid,  due  frequently  to 
the  immature  condition  of  the  material  when  siloed, 
are  incapable  of  making  what  the  market  calls  the 
highest-flavored  and  best  grades  of  butter.  When 
properly  made,  butter  from  such  feeds  does  not 
possess  objectionable  flavors  or  odors,  but  lacks  the 
quick,  delicate  flavor,  fine  texture  and  good  body  of 
the  finest  grades.  •  It  is  also  believed  that  June  grass, 
early  cut  hay,  sweet  ensilage,  oats  wheat  bran  and 
corn  meal  (used  in  moderate  quantities),  are  capable 
of  producing  butter  possessing  the  highest  flavor.  No 
accurate  scientific  experiments  confirming  these  opin¬ 
ions  are  on  record ;  yet  there  are  no  logical  reasons 
for  questioning  their  correctness.  There  is  another 
class  of  foods  comprising  turnips,  cabbage,  etc. — and 
in  this  category -may  be  included  garlic,  ragweed, 
smartweed,  etc.  —  which  contains  a  volatile  oil  of 
objectionable  taste  and  odor.  When  one  of  these 
materials  is  fed  to  cows,  this  oil  is  not  infrequently 
carried  over  to  the  milk  and,  in  churning,  is  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  butter  fat,  imparting  to  the  butter 


butter.  A  prolonged  dyspeptic  condition,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  general  derangement  of  the  system,  might 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  flavor  of  the  milk 
and,  possibly,  upon  the  butter. 

In  the  light  of  recent  investigations,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  feed 
and  care  of  the  cows,  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
milk  from  the  time  it  is  drawn  until  the  butter  is 
worked,  exert  a  much  greater  influence  on  the  flavor 
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and  value  of  the  product,  than  all  other  factors  com¬ 
bined.  These  conditions  include  :  (1),  cleanliness  ;  (2), 
freedom  from  contaminating  odors,  which  may  in¬ 
juriously  affect  the  milk  and  butter  in  two  ways — 
first,  the  odors  may  be  directly  absorbed,  thus  impart¬ 
ing  a  disagreeable  aroma  to  the  milk,  cream  or  butter  ; 
second,  by  the  introduction  through  this  impure  air, 
of  bacteria  which  may  grow  and  multiply  in  the  milk, 
and  produce  very  distasteful  flavors.  (3).  Keeping 
the  milk  and  cream  as  free  as  possible  from  all  bac- 


predominant  one.  Where  a  strongly-flavored  oil  is 
present  in  the  feed  of  the  cow,  it  seems  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  directly  into  the  milk,  as  in  the  case  of  tur¬ 
nips.  In  instances  where  the  feed  has  been  fer¬ 
mented,  as  in  the  case  of  ensilage  or  of  musty  hay  or 
grain,  the  germs  of  ferment  from  the  feed  seem  to 
get  into  the  milk  from  the  atmosphere.  Under  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  to  them,  they  set  up  a  similar  fer¬ 
mentation  in  the  milk,  and  produce  flavors  and  odors 
similar  to  those  which  characterized  the  feed.  The 
flavor  of  butter  is  spoiled  from  oxidation  of  the  fat  in 
the  presence  of  light,  or  from  disintegration  of  the 
fat  and  of  the  small  quantity  of  albuminoids  in  but¬ 
ter,  through  the  action  of  micro-organisms,  which  go 
under  the  common  name  of  ferments.  Those  which 
produce  a  desirable  flavor  at  a  given  stage  of  their 
development,  are  introduced  into  cream  as  “fer¬ 
mentation  starters.”  Preserving  agents  like  common 
salt,  and  antiseptics  like  preservitas,  glacine,  etc., 
are  in  a  measure  “fermentation  stoppers.”  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  28  degrees  Fahr.  is  also  an  effectual 
“fermentation  stopper;”  consequently,  butter  kept 
at  that  temperature  in  a  dark  room,  will  not  be 
changed  or  spoiled  quickly.  ,jas.  w.  rorertson. 

Canadian  Dairy  Commissioner. 

Bacteria  Rather  Than  Food. 

1.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  or,  rather, 
lack  of  knowledge,  most  statements  must  be  made  as 
opinions,  rather  than  as  established  facts.  From  com¬ 
mon  experience,  it  appears  that  certain  foods  may  in 
fluence  the  flavor  of  butter,  some  favorably,  some 
injuriously.  Thus,  it  is  easy  to  get  high-flavored 
butter  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  fresh  grass,  while 
it  is  difficult,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  produce 
butter  of  fine  flavor  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed  exclu¬ 
sively  on  Timothy  hay.  Linseed  meal,  fed  to  excess, 
imparts  an  undesirable  flavor  to  butter.  So  far  as  I 
know,  no  way  has  been  found  to  control  butter  flavor 
satisfactorily  and  completely  by  food  alone.  2.  No. 
3.  It  would  probably  have  an  unfavorable  influence. 
4  Too  much  food,  in  some  cases  ;  food  of  inferior 
quality,  sometimes.  5.  It  is  my  belief,  taking  all  known 
facts  into  consideration,  that  food  has  much  less  direct 
influence  upon  butter  flavor  than  have  bacteria.  In 
some  of  those  cases  in  which  food  appears  to  influence 
butter  flavor,  we  may  ultimately  find  that  the  more 
direct  cause  is  associated  with  the  action  of  bac¬ 
teria.  L.  L.  VAN  SLYKE, 

New  York  Experiment  Station, 
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Another  Value  of  “  Starters .” 

1.  It  is  now  thought  that  aroma  is  mainly  a  product  of 
bacterial  action.  Flavor  (of  the  market  kind)  is  also  gen¬ 
erally  held  to  be  largely  due  to  similar  causes.  Un¬ 
desirable  flavors  and  odors  are  not  infrequently  trace¬ 
able  to  food  eaten.  I  do  not  know  that  those  which 
the  market  demands  can  be  thus  ascribed.  2.  Since 
raw  sweet-cream  butter  is  at  first  rather  flat  in  taste, 
the  resemblance  or  relationship  referred  to,  if  exist¬ 
ing,  is  slight.  3.  Ill  health,  particularly  derangement 
of  the  digestion,  may  at  times  affect  the  milk  and 
butter.  4.  Certain  foods  contain  oily  matters,  called 
by  the  chemist,  “  essential  oils,”  which,  in  some  way 
not  clearly  understood,  appear  to  pass  into  the  milk, 
and  are  thrown  off  from  the  system  by  this  channel. 
These  oils  are  usually  of  acrid  odor  and  taste,  and 
taint  the  milk.  5.  Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment — not  that  I  think  there  is  sufficient  testimony 
to  prove  it — that  market  flavor  in  butter  comes  from 
the  food,  “  starters,”  “  pure  cultures,”  etc.,  are  of  use 
in  procuring  uniformity.  Bacterial  growths  do  fre¬ 
quently  -produce  undesirable  fermentations,  and  cause 
bad  butter.  Pasteurization  and  inoculation  with  pure 
cultures,  would  tend  towards  obviating  this  trouble. 

Vermont  Ex.  Station.  Joseph  l.  hills. 


HOW  NATURE  IMPROVES  THE  SOIL. 

NATURAL  METHODS  OF  SUPPLYING  FERTILITY. 

(Concluded.) 

Roots  and  Food  are  Needed. 

Nature,  or  rather  God,  operating  through  her,  in 
this  world  nursery  of  vegetable  and  animal  living, 
loves  and  invites  our  reasonable,  well-directed  co¬ 
operation,  but  in  our  eagerness  or  forgetfulness  of 
the  foundational  intelligence  within  the  working 
system,  we  too  often  seriously  injure  the  work  and 
our  intended  benefit  from  it.  No  tree  or  other  plant 
ever  throws  out  a  root  too  many  in  search  of  its  food. 
Nature  can  and  should  be  trusted  for  that.  Plenty  of 
roots  and  plenty  of  food,  are  demands  that  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  defeat  and  expect  success,  and  be¬ 
tween  ideal  success  and  absolute  defeat  there  are  a  vast 
number  of  degrees  of  impairment  with  which  we  are 
now  contending,  and  from  which  we  are  suffering. 

Directly  contrary  to  this  method  of  Nature  or  God, 
see  what  we  are  doing. 

We  recognize  this  first  upper  foot  or  so  of  soil  as 
being  the  place  for  roots  to  form,  live  and  feed,  and 
we  fertilize  and  cultivate  it  continually  with  no  ends 
in  view  other  than  to  establish  roots  and  feed  them. 
Yet  we  keep  the  plow  at  work  traversing  the  whole 
of  this  region  in  which  roots  should  grow,  so  effec¬ 
tually  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for  the  roots  to 
exist  or  even  to  form  there.  Think  of  the  unwisdom, 
(shall  I  not  say,  folly  ?)  of  furnishing  to  this  region 
animal  manure,  chemical  fertilizers,  and  green  crops 
for  plowing  under,  and  then  with  plow  and  cultivator, 
effectually  excluding  the  roots  for  which  all  this  is 
done,  from  access  to  the  food  thus  supplied  ! 

See  how  different  all  this  is  from  Nature’s  way. 
Think  how  few  roots  the  plow  turns  up,  because 
“they  are  not  in  it”  and  how  many  you  would  tear 
up  and  expose  to  view,  if  you  were  to  go  into  the 
woods  with  the  plow,  and  succeed  in  plowing  as  deeply 
as  you  do  in  your  orchards !  The  result  of  this  bad 
work  is  that  our  trees’  feeding  roots  are  driven,  and 
betake  themselves,  to  the  subsoil,  as  the  next  best 
resort,  and  the  only  place  of  refuge  from  our  attacks. 
There  they  find  some  of  the  fertility  we  have  thus  sup¬ 
plied,  which  heavy  rains  have  washed  and  dissolved 
down  to  them  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  it  has  been  used 
by  some  other  crop,  or  has  passed  in  solution  into  the 
subsoil  beneath  where  it  happened  to  fall,  and  where 
even  the  subsoil  roots  of  the  trees  are  not,  there  to 
remain  until,  under  a  benign  mulch,  -when  applied,  it 
shall  come  up  and  become  available  to  the  roots  whose 
presence  the  brooding  cover  shall  have  incubated  to 
life  and  activity. 

Where  to  Obtain  the  Mulch. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  all  the  material  needed 
for  the  most  extensive  system  of  mulching.  Teosinte, 
Millo  maize,  fodder  corn,  and  other  similar  products, 
may  be  grown  in  such  excessive  quantity  to  the  acre  as 
to  supply  all  demands  with  very  small  outlay  of  money 
and  labor.  Just  now  the  new  plant  Sacaline,  or  Sagha- 
lin,  is  being  boomed  for  a  most  extravagant  yield  of 
nutritious  forage,  which  is  by  some  claimed  to  be  very 
valuable  for  stock,  and  by  others  declared  of  little  or 
no  value  for  food.  But  the  claim  that  it  will  grow  any¬ 
where,  in  wet  or  dry,  rich  or  poor  soil,  and  will  endure 
all  of  our  extremes  of  heat  and  cold;  and  that,  when 
once  planted,  it  will  live  on  without  known  limit  of 
time,  growing  yearly  more  productive,  and  even  yield¬ 
ing  as  high  as  180  tons  per  acre  in  a  single  season, 
does  not  seem  to  be  disputed.  It  is  affirmed,  too,  that 
it  will  spread  unduly  by  root  and  by  seed,  and  thus 
become  a  real  nuisance,  while  its  friends  declare  that 
it  may  be  grown  from  seed  only -with  much  difficulty, 


while  its  rootage  is  not  aggressive,  and  is  easily  ex¬ 
terminated  when  its  destruction  is  desired.  If  half 
of  what  is  said  of  this  plant  in  these  respects  be  true, 
it  would  seem  to  be  just  what  is  wanted  for  mulching. 
On  my  farm,  I  have  a  sandy  ridge  of  four  or  five  acres 
that  has  hitherto  yielded  me  nothing;  I  intend  to  plant 
this  with  Saghalin  and  fertilize  it  well,  hoping  for  its 
best  returns,  to  be  used  simply  as  a  mulch  and  surface 
fertilizer  for  trees,  and  to  be  applied  just  as  cut  from 
the  ground.  It  may  also  be  stacked  as  gathered  and 
cured,  and  in  the  idle  season  in  winter,  may  be  cut 
with  a  horse-power  cutter  into  short  pieces,  shoveled 
into  the  wagon  box,  drawn  into  the  fields  to  be  plowed 
in  in  the  spring,  and  scattered  thickly  over  the  ground 
as  one  would  put  out  manure,  thus  by  cover  providing 
Nature’s  matrix  for  forming  fertility,  as  well  as  fur¬ 
nishing  fertility  from  its  own  decaying  substance. 
That  is  what  manure  does  when  spread  in  the  fall, 
and  thus  we  may  account  for  the  increased  benefits 
from  fall  spreading.  1  do  not  see  why  one  may  not 
inexpensively  grow  enough  Saghalin  thus  thoroughly 
to  manure,  mulch  and  renovate  all  his  land,  so 
as  to  dispense  with  every  other  form  of  manure  ;  but, 
of  course,  all  other  manures  may  be  surface-applied 
with  the  cover  or  mulch,  to  remain  and  leach  down 
about  trees  and  to  be  plowed  in  elsewhere  as  desired. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  explanation  herein 
attempted  as  to  how  fertility  generates  under  cover, 
may  be  fallacious,  yet  the  facts  remain  that  it  does 
so  generate,  and  may  be  made  of  great  practical 
utility  as  a  working  system. 

This  dispensing  with  cultivation  in  orchards,  makes 
easy  the  growing  of  low-branched  trees,  and  all  the 
advantages  resulting  therefrom.  I  wish  to  add  some¬ 
thing  about  a  perfectly  successful  method  of  dwarfing 
all  sorts  of  fruit  trees,  and  greatly  increasing  their 
fruitfulness,  and  yearly  and  early  bearing,  and  also 
something  about  the  close  planting  which  is  thus 
made  possible  and  profitable,  woodbridge  strong. 

Middlesex  County,  N.  J. 


HOW  TO  GROW  "FANCY  VINELAND  SWEETS.” 

FROM  THE  SEED  TO  THE  STOREHOUSE. 

Part  V. 

Cultivation  and  Digging. 

Nearly  all  manufacturers  of  cultivators  make  a 
special  implement  for  cultivating  sweet  potatoes. 
The  frame  is  somewhat  shorter  than  that  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  hoe  harrow,  and  has  but  four  teeth  ;  two  on  the 
center  beam — one  near  the  front  and  one  at  the  back 
— and  one  at  the  rear  end  of  each  of  the  side  beams. 
Two  three-eighth-inch  iron  rods,  one  on  each  side 
running  from  the  bolt  fastening  on  the  front  tooth  to 
the  bolt  in  the  rear  end  of  the  side  beams,  serve  as 
vine  lifters.  These  should  be  so  adjusted  that  they 
will  break  the  surface  all  the  way  up  the  side  of  the 
ridge,  and  if  the  plants  are  set  in  regular  straight 
rows,  scarcely  any  hand  hoeing  will  be  necessary. 
The  back  tooth  of  the  cultivator  should  be  eight 
inches  wide  for  rows  2 %  feet  apart,  and  wider  if  the 
rows  are  farther  apart.  The  other  teeth  may  be  the 
ordinary  2%  or  3-inch  steels.  As  the  season  advances, 
shorter  steels  must  be  used  on  the  sides,  to  avoid  dis¬ 
turbing  the  tubers  after  they  have  set.  An  old  pair 
that  are  nearly  worn  out  answer  the  purpose  admir¬ 
ably.  If  the  ground  is  free  from  weed  seeds,  twice 
hand  hoeing  will  be  sufficient,  once  immediately 
after  the  first  cultivation,  and  again  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  cultivator  should  be  run  through  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  di*y  enough  to  work  after  every 
shower,  until  the  vines  are  too  heavy  to  permit  its 
passage,  which  may  be  at  any  time  between  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July  and  the  middle  of  August. 

The  experienced  grower  endeavors  to  get  his  pota¬ 
toes  dug  before  the  first  killing  frost,  not  for  the  rea¬ 
son,  as  many  suppose,  that  they  wdll  not  keep  so  well 
if  the  vines  have  been  killed  by  frost,  but  because  at 
this  time  the  ends  of  a  great  many  tubers  show  above 
the  ground,  and  if  they  are  frosted,  the  tuber  is 
almost  sure  to  rot ;  at  any  rate,  the  potato  is  spoiled 
for  market.  We  generally  begin  to  dig  October  1,  and 
try  to  be  through  by  October  15.  The  digging  is  done 
either  with  a  plow  or  with  a  digger  made  especially 
for  the  purpose.  The  regular  diggers  have  discs 
attached  for  cutting  the  vines.  If  a  plow  is  used,  the 
vines  must  be  cut  by  hand,  with  corn  knives  or 
sickles.  I  have  tried  a  rolling  coulter,  but  find  that 
it  cuts  too  many  potatoes.  I  use  a  plow  with  a  smooth 
point,  taking  care  to  keep  it  well  under  the  hills,  to 
avoid  injuring  the  potatoes.  With  a  little  practice, 
the  operator  can  leave  nearly  all  the  potatoes  in  sight. 
As  the  entire  hill  is  on  one  stem,  there  are  very  few 
tubers  left  in  the  ground  if  the  pickers  do  their  duty. 
After  the  plowing,  the  soil  is  shaken  from  the  pota¬ 
toes,  and  they  are  placed  in  small,  loose  heaps,  four 
rows  together,  and  allowed  to  lie  an  hour  or  so  and 
dry  off.  We  usually  plow  and  shake  out  what  we 
think  can  be  attended  to  for  the  day,  before  beginning 
to  pick  up.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  first  article,  too 


much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  handling.  If  a 
tuber  is  bruised,  or  the  skin  broken,  it  is  very  likely 
to  rot.  If  it  doesn’t  rot,  it  is  spoiled  for  a  “  Fancy” 
anyway.  So  I  say  handle  carefully. 

The  usual  plan  is  to  assort  in  the  field  as  they  are 
picked  up.  One  man  picks  up  “  Primes,”  another 
“  Seconds,”  and  a  third  pulls  off  the  small  ones  for 
feeding  purposes.  According  to  the  analysis  of  -the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  the  latter  are  worth 
15  cents  per  bushel  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
feeding  stuffs.  We  feed  them  to  everything,  horses, 
cows,  pigs  and  chickens — cooked  for  the  latter.  Five- 
eighths  market  baskets  are  used  to  pick  up  in,  they 
being  about  the  handiest  thing  we  have  found.  They 
are  taken  to  the  storehouse  as  fast  as  filled,  and 
emptied  directly  into  the  bins.  s.  t.  d. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

THE  FAMILY  HORSE. 

Where  He  Comes  From;  How  Made. 

My  conception  of  a  family  horse  is  one  weighing 
from  1,100  to  1,200  pounds  ;  handsome,  any  color  but 
gray,  with  not  too  much  white  in  the  face  or  on  the 
legs  ;  of  a  nervous  temperament,  and  of  an  absolutely 
fearless  disposition;  stoutly  made,  with  wide,  flat  legs; 
as  light  in  bone  as  can  be  and  not  have  the  least  sus¬ 
picion  of  weakness  ;  good,  tough  feet  not  too  round, 
and,  above  all,  not  in  the  least  flat.  It  should  have  a 
good,  open,  free  gait,  but  not  at  all  big  gaited  ;  a  fast 
walker,  and  perfectly  gentle  for  any  one  to  drive  that 
has  had  a  fair  amount  of  experience  in  such  capacity. 
How  to  get  such  a  horse,  and  how  to  bring  him  to 
this  condition,  is  the  question.  The  old-fashioned 
Morgan  horse  possessed  all  these  qualifications  except 
size.  There  are  Morgans  to-day  that  have  size  with 
the  other  qualities  ;  these  qualities  are  the  rule  with 
the  Morgans.  1  know  of  no  other  family  that  pos¬ 
sess  them,  except  in  rare,  individual  cases  ;  therefore, 
I  would  select  the  mare  from  which  I  expected  to 
produce  these,  from  the  Morgan  family. 

Many  readers  will  undoubtedly  take  issue  with  me 
for  selecting  a  horse  of  a  nervous  disposition  for  a 
family  horse.  A  wide  experience  of  my  own,  and  a 
close  observation  of  the  horses  about  me,  have  taught 
me  that  the  horse  of  the  mild,  easy  disposition  lacks 
courage,  not  only  to  keep  up  a  stiff  road  gait,  but  to 
obey  his  driver  in  the  face  of  terrifying  objects  and  in 
cases  of  breakdowns.  I  have  a  Morgan  mare  so  ner¬ 
vous  that  she  will  jump  clear  off  the  ground  if  a  fire¬ 
cracker  explodes  or  the  exhaust  steam  from  a  locomo¬ 
tive  goes  off  near  by  ;  yet  she  will  stand  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  unhitched  when  the  cars  are  moving  about  and 
locomotives  blowing  off,  and  has  never  betrayed  the 
trust  we  have  placed  in  her.  My  wife  and  children 
drive  her  with  safety. 

After  securing  the  brood  mare  from  which  to  raise 
family  horses,  too  careful  a  selection  cannot  be  made 
of  a  horse  to  which  to  breed  her.  Of  course,  the  quali¬ 
ties  we  wish  to  perpetuate,  must  be  possessed  by  the 
sire,  if  the  progeny  is  to  come  up  to  our  expectations. 
After  the  mare  is  safe  in  foal,  my  way  would  be  to 
use  her  just  the  same  as  though  she  wrere  not ;  any 
decent  man  would  not  overdrive  or  neglect  any  good 
horse,  more  particularly  a  mare  in  foal.  The  chances 
for  injury  are  so  small,  that  I  say,  use  her  just  as  if 
not  in  foal,  for  three  reasons  :  first,  because  the  foal 
will  be  more  intelligent  just  in  proportion  as  the  dam 
comes  in  contact  with  intelligent  people.  If  any 
reader  doubts  this,  I  am  ready  to  discuss  this  question; 
but  it  would  be  out  of  place  here.  Second,  because 
the  foal  will  be  stronger  and  more  healthy  if  the  dam 
has  regular  work  with  plenty  of  muscle  and  bone¬ 
forming  food.  Third,  because  it  will  lessen  the  first 
cost  of  the  colt  if  you  do  not  have  to  charge  him  with 
the  cost  of  keeping  his  dam  in  idleness. 

After  the  colt  is  foaled,  it  should  be  watched  a  few 
days  to  see  that  its  bowels  are  all  right,  and  it  may 
then  be  turned  out  with  the  dam  for  the  season  if  you 
have  no  work  for  her.  If  you  have,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  future  horse,  as  its  intimate  relation 
with  man  during  the  first  months  of  its  life,  will  do 
as  much  to  make  it  a  safe  family  horse  in  after  years, 
as  several  years  of  thorough  training  after  it  has  run 
wild  for  the  first  year,  and  is  then  only  halter  broken. 

I  would  feed  liberally  from  weaning  time  until  the 
spring  it  is  coming  one  year  old,  when  it  should  be 
turned  to  pasture  as  soon  as  the  feed  is  good,  and  be 
allowed  to  run  until  it  is  time  to  get  it  up  for  the 
winter.  It  is  now  one  year  old  past,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  broken  and  handled  in  the  stable,  and 
taught  what  a  horse  should  know  in  the  barn.  After 
breaking  both  single  and  double,  it  may  be  turned 
out  to  take  coarse  food  and  grass  until  it  is  coming 
four  years  old,  when  it  should  be  put  to  work  at  light 
team  work  as  the  spring  draws  near,  and  kept  regu¬ 
larly  at  farm  work  during  its  four  and  five-year-old 
form.  It  will  by  this  time,  if  handled  by  a  careful 
man,  have  learned  to  be  handy  in  getting  about ;  to 
stand  to  have  the  wagons  or  stone  boats,  etc.,  loaded 
and  unloaded,  and  have  made  muscle  and  strength. 
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In  the  winter  when  the  colt  is  coming'  six  years  old, 
he  should  receive  extra  care,  be  fitted  and  driven 
light,  to  improve  his  road  qualities.  He  should  be 
put  upon  the  market  at  six  years,  a  perfect  horse, 
that  has  done  work  enough  to  pay  his  raiser  pretty 
well  for  the  feed  he  has  eaten,  and  be  pretty  nearly 
50  per  cent  profit,  if  not  more.  I  am,  of  course,  look¬ 
ing  at  this  from  my  own  standpoint,  that  of  a  farmer 
that  must  raise  at  a  profit,  or  not  at  all.  I  have  aimed 
to  cut  the  cost  of  production  down  as  low  as  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  what  we  aim  to  produce — a  high  type  of 
the  family  horse.  c.  a.  chapman. 

Vermont. 


WHAT  SAY? 

What  About  Millet  ? — I  see  that  Prof.  Roberts  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  feeding  of  millet.  I  think  that  it  will  be 
greatly  to  my  advantage  to  raise  and  feed  it,  provided 
I  can  do  so  without  danger  to  my  stock.  A  large 
amount  of  it  is  raised  and  fed  in  northern  Texas,  and 
I  never  heard  that  it  was  considered  dangerous  when 
properly  fed.  It  is  not  fed  exclusively,  but  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  feed,  usually  sheaf  oats  and  a  little 
corn.  When  should  it  be  cut  to  make  hay  ?  I  don't 
wish  to  use  it  for  green  feed.  What  say  The  Rural’s 
readers  ?  If  I  understand  Prof.  Roberts  aright,  he 
does  not  think  that  there  is  danger  if  the  millet  is 
cured.  My  land  is  unfit  for  oats,  and  having  consider¬ 
able  area  in  small  fruit  and  garden,  and  being  alone, 
I  cannot  put  much  in  corn,  for  I  cannot  take  care  of 
it.  I  cannot  keep  my  mare  and  cows  in  condition  for 
profit  on  rye  hay  and  corn  fodder  ;  I  must  have  some 
better  feed.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  raising  clover 
with  another  crop.  During  the  drought  of  summer, 
the  crop  exhausts  the  moisture,  and  the  clover  dies. 
When  sown  alone,  the  clover  has  always  lived  ;  but 
the  weeds  being  extremely  bad  on  my  land,  prevent 
my  getting  any  crop  the  first  year.  Thus  I  can  get  a 
crop  only  once  in  two  years,  and  can  raise  but  little 
clover.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  raise  a  crop  of  rye, 
turn  it  under  and  raise  a  crop  of  millet  the  same  year. 
The  millet  is  as  strong  feed  as  clover,  and  as  much 
can  be  raised  upon  an  acre.  Shall  I  cut  the  rye  for 
hay  and  sow  millet?  Or  turn  the  rye  under  and  sow 
millet  ?  Or  would  some  other  course  be  better  ? 

Elgin,  Mich.  C.  F.  c. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Something  About  Lightning  Rods. 

G.  R.,  East  Granby ,  Conn. — How  should  lightning  rods  be  con¬ 
structed  ?  How  should  they  be  fastened  to  a  wooden  roof  ?  Is 
one  necessary  on  a  tin  or  iron  roof  ?  What  should  be  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  rod  ?  How  deep  in  the  earth  should  the  lower  end  be 
carried  ?  Are  good  lightning  rods  effective  ? 

J.  V.  C.,  Spar  kill,  N.  Y. — Is  there  any  more  danger  of  a  barn 
being  struck  by  lightning  if  it  has  a  galvanized  steel  windmill  on 
it,  than  there  would  be  with  a  wooden  wheel  ?  If  so,  in  what  pro¬ 
portion  would  be  the  chances  in  favor  of  a  wooden  wheel  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Several  things  are  necessary  to  protect  a  building 
from  lightning.  The  rods  should  be  of  good  size  ;  the 
shape  of  them  is  immaterial.  They  should  have  two 
or  more  ground  connections,  and  three  to  five  sharp, 
bright  points  at  the  summit,  preferably  made  of  plat¬ 
inum.  The  rods  should  be  stapled  to  the  building. 
The  ground  connection  should  be  made  efficient,  so 
that  the  charge,  when  received,  may  be  carried  si¬ 
lently  and  effectually  into  the  soil.  The  rod  should 
make  no  square  turns  ;  all  curves  should  be  made 
gradually.  All  things  considered,  the  cheapest  and 
best  rod  is  a  %-inch,  or,  better,  %-inch  wire  cable, 
which  frequently  can  be  purchased  at  very  little  cost 
at  a  junk  shop.  It  should  be  stapled  directly  upon  the 
roof  and  the  sides  of  the  building.  Each  rod  should 
be  connected  with  all  others  at  the  highest  point  of 
the  building,  by  a  horizontal  rod,  so  that  in  case  one 
point  receives  a  heavy  charge,  it  will  have  opportunity 
to  divide  and  find  the  ground  by  two  or  more  rods.  If 
suitable  points  for  attaching  to  the  wire  rod  or  cable 
cannot  be  secured,  then  that  part  which  extends  above 
the  dome  of  the  building,  might  be  made  of  round 
iron  and  attached  to  the  cable  at  any  convenient 
point.  Almost  all  lightning  rods  are  defective  in  that 
they  are  too  small  and  lack  good  ground  connection. 
There  are  two  ways  of  overcoming  the  latter  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  one  by  purchasing  an  old  copper  boiler,  which 
may  be  flattened  out  and  buried  four  to  six  feet  below 
the  surface,  preferably  where  the  soil  is  moist  and 
will  remain  so.  If  the  wire  cable  is  used,  it  is 
unstranded  and  soldered  to  the  boiler.  Another 
method,  and  one  nearly  as  good,  is  to  dig  a  pit  not 


less  than  six  feet  deep,  and  as  small  as  convenient, 
and  fill  it  after  the  rod  has  been  inserted,  two  or  three 
feet  deep  with  charcoal.  This  will  absorb  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  wet  weather,  and  retain  it  when  the  soil  is 
dry,  and  is  also  a  good  conductor.  Good  lightning 
rods  discharge  the  electricity  in  the  atmosphere,  si¬ 
lently,  relieve  the  tension,  and,  therefore,  protect  the 
building.  The  rods  might  be  made  of  round  iron  if 
the  sections  are  properly  united.  If  bent  at  their  ends, 
and  hooked  together,  the  contact  of  one  section  with 
the  other  will  be  small,  and  the  rod  may  be  melted  at 
this  point  because  of  the  friction.  If  the  joints  are 
united  by  a  screw-thimble,  the  danger  will  be  entirely 
avoided.  The  rod  should  be  continuous,  and  of  uni¬ 
form  dimensions  throughout  its  entire  length.  On  tin 
or  other  metal  roofs,  three  or  four  rods  might  be 
attached  to  the  roof,  as  it  would  serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  the  horizontal  rods  at  the  top  of  the  building. 
At  least  two  rods  should  connect  the  roof  with  the 
ground. 

The  more  iron  is  put  at  the  top  of  the  building,  the 
more  likely  will  the  electricity  be  drawn  to  it ; 
although  in  the  wooden  wheel  windmill,  there  are 
always  enough  bolts  and  rods  to  form  a  good  con¬ 
ductor  for  the  lightning.  The  difficulty  would  be 
that  these  iron  connections  would  not  be  continuous, 
and  the  electricity  would  jump  from  one  rod  to  an¬ 
other,  or,  in  following  the  wooden  part  of  the  frame, 
would  find  so  much  resistance  that  sufficient  heat 
might  be  generated  to  produce  fire.  Whether  a  wooden 
or  steel  windmill  is  erected,  the  electricity  in  leaving 
it  and  finding  only  wood,  which  is  a  poor  conductor, 
would  be  likely  to  produce  so  much  heat  that  it  would 
set  the  building  on  fire  in  its  passage  to  the  earth.  If 
the  steel  windmill  .were  properly  connected  with  the 
earth  by  two  good  rods,  it  would  not  be  dangerous, 
but  would  be  an  additional  safeguard  to  the  building, 
since  it  would  tend  to  relieve  the  building  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  atmosphere  of  electrical  tension  during 
a  thunder  storm. 

Work  of  the  Bud- Moth. 

E.  W.  if.,  Holly  Grove,  Ark. — 1.  What  sort  of  bugs  are  the  in¬ 
closed  ?  They  were  found  on  plum  trees.  What  shall  I  do  to  rid 
the  trees?  Are  they  very  injxirious  ?  2.  What  is  the  inclosed 

worm,  which  is  found  also  on  plum  trees  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  Y.  SLINGERLAND. 

1.  The  “  bug  ”  is  a  species  of  plant  louse.  As  only 
their  cast  skins  remained,  I  could  not  determine  their 
name.  The  lice  may  be  killed  with  a  spray  of  kerosene 
emulsion  diluted  with  9  or  10  parts  of  water.  It  will 
require  thorough  work,  especially  if  the  leaves  are 
curled.  Yes,  they  sometimes  occur  in  very  injurious 
numbers,  as  any  housewife  who  grows  plants,  or  any 
hop  grower,  and  many  others,  can  attest.  Sometimes 
frequent  sprayings  with  ordinary  water  thrown  with 
considerable  force,  will  discourage  the  lice  and  finally 
rid  the  trees. 

2.  The  worm  proved  to  be  the  caterpillar  of  the  Bud- 
moth,  one  of  the  most  serious  pests  that  work  on  the 
buds  of  fruit  trees.  I  discussed  the  insect  in  detail 
in  Bulletin  50  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station,  but 
the  bulletin  is,  unfortunately,  now  out  of  print. 
Early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to 
open,  this  pest  makes  its  appearance  as  a  minute, 
dark-brown,  black-headed  caterpillar,  which  at  once 
attacks  the  buds,  boring  into  them  and  tying  the  ex¬ 
panding  leaves  together,  thus  forming  a  nest  within 
which  it  continues  to  feed,  drawing  in  new  leaves 
from  time  to  time.  As  some  of  the  leaves  soon  turn 
brown,  the  nests  are  often  quite  conspicuous.  In 
some  cases,  they  tunnel  down  the  growing  shoot  a 
short  distance.  In  about  a  month,  the  dark-brown 
caterpillars  become  full  grown,  when  they  measure 
about  half  an  inch  in  length.  They  then  form  a 
cocoon  by  rolling  up  one  of  the  leaves  in  their  nest, 
and  the  change  to  pupae  soon  takes  place  within  this 
cocoon.  In  about  10  days,  the  pupa  works  its  way 
out  of  the  cocoon,  and  its  skin  splits  down  the  back, 
allowing  a  delicate  dark-gray  moth  to  emerge.  The 
front  wings  are  crossed  by  a  wide  band  of  cream 
white.  Three  or  four  days  after  emerging,  the 
females  lay  their  curious,  transparent,  scale-like 
eggs  on  the  lower  sides  of  the  leaves.  The  little 
caterpillars  emerge  in  from  seven  to  ten  days,  and 
feed  during  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn,  on 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves  near  the  midribs,  doing 
but  little  damage.  Before  the  leaves  fall,  they  mi¬ 
grate  to  the  twigs,  where  they  spin  over  themselves 
a  thin,  tough  covering  consisting  of  silken  threads  in 
which  particles  of  dirt  from  the  bark  are  mixed. 
These  hibernacula,  or  wintering  cases,  are  very  in¬ 
conspicuous  objects,  so  closely  do  they  resemble  the 
bark  in  color.  The  half-grown  caterpillars  stay  in 
these  snug  retreats  all  winter,  and  are  on  hand  early 
in  the  spring  to  appease  their  long  winter’s  fast  on 
the  opening  buds.  There  may  be  two  broods  of  the 
pest  in  the  South,  but  only  one  occurs  north  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  This  insect  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
damage  in  western  New  York  orchards  during  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  capable  of  literally  “  nipping  in 
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the  bud”  a  prospective  crop  of  fruit,  a  graft,  or  a  budded 
stock.  It  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  check  it 
in  either  the  adult  or  egg  stage,  or  while  it  is  in 
hibernation,  as  a  half-grown  caterpillar.  The  best 
time  to  combat  it  the  most  profitably  and  successfully, 
is  in  the  spring,  when  a  little  poison  can  be  easily 
sprayed  on  the  opening  buds  ;  and  thus  the  little 
caterpillar,  hungry  from  its  long  winter’s  fast,  will  be 
quite  certain  to  get  the  fatal  dose  at  its  first  meal. 
Several  successful  orchardists  in  western  New  York, 
have  checked  this  pest  by  two  or  three  thorough 
sprayings  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  blossoms 
open.  Use  Paris-green  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  200 
gallons  of  water,  always  adding  two  or  three  pounds 
of  freshly  slaked  lime  to  prevent  injury  to  the  foliage. 

Washing  or  Spraying  Plum  Trees. 

A.  N.  J.,  Bridgewater ,  N.  It. — I  have  read  Bulletin  83  of  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Experiment  Station,  and  was  interested  to  And  further  notes 
from  M.  V.  S.  on  the  same  subject  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Plums  are  not 
grown  extensively  here,  but  might  be.  I  have  been  contemplat¬ 
ing  for  a  year  past,  the  idea  of  setting  an  orchard,  and  have  or¬ 
dered  a  few  varieties  to  experiment  with  this  spring.  M.  V.  S. 
says  that  it  is  important  that  each  scale  be  hit  with  the  emulsion 
in  order  to  kill  it.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether,  especially  in  the 
case  of  young  trees,  we  could  not  do  more  effective  work  by 
washing  the  branches  with  a  sponge  on  a  stick  or  pole,  dipped 
into  the  emulsion  of  proper  strength.  Has  any  one  tried  this 
method  of  applying  washes  to  kill  insects_or  fungous  growths  on 
bare  branches  in  the  winter  ?  Is  it  too  costly  a  method  to  be 
practical  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  insecticides  can  be  just  as  effectively 
(and  perhaps  more  so)  applied  as  a  wash  with  a  sponge, 
rag,  or  brush  ;  it  would  be  practicable  on  young  trees. 
On  very  small  trees  with  few  branches,  this  would  be 
the  most  economical  manner  of  applying  the  liquid. 
This  wash  method  has  been  used  extensively  in  many 
cases.  Wm.  Parry  has  thus  treated  hundreds  of  trees 
this  winter  for  the  San  Jos6  scale.  M.  v.  s. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Hen  Manure. 

J.  II.  B.,  A/ton,  Wyo. — Which  is  the  best  way  to  apply  wood 
ashes  and  hen  manure  to  a  vegetable  garden,  currants,  trees  and 
strawberries  ? 

Ans. — Do  not  mix  them.  Crush  the  hen  manure 
fine,  and  use  it  on  the  vegetables.  Scatter  the  wood 
ashes  around  the  trees,  and  work  it  in  with  rake  or  hoe. 

Killing  the  Asparagus  Beetle. 

J.  E.  B.,  New  City,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  pests 
that  eat  the  asparagus  shoots  ?  I  used  white  hellebore.in  a  small 
way  last  year;  it  was  effective,  but  rather  slow. 

Ans. — Rubbing  off  the  eggs  as  soon  as  deposited 
upon  the  shoots,  is  the  simplest  remedy.  They  are 
black,  easily  seen,  and  deposited  at  right  angles  to 
the  stems. 

Bulletins  on  the  San  Jose  Scale. 

G.  B.  W.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. — What  can  we  do  to  destroy  the  San 
Josd  scale  ? 

Ans. — We  have  given  this  answer  already.  Send  to 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and 
to  the  New  Jersey  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  for 
bulletins  on  this  subject. 

A  Hew  Potato  Disease. 

F.  J.  L.,  Elmo,  Ark. — What  was  the  matter  with  my  potatoes? 
They  were  planted  April  17— about  one  month  late  for  this  State  ; 
variety,  Triumph.  They  did  remarkably  well  until  the  potatoes 
were  about  half  grown,  when  all  at  once  they  commenced  to  turn 
yellow,  and  in  eight  or  ten  days  were  dead.  The  potatoes  were  ail 
right  except  that  they  were  too  small.  The  Early  Rose  did  not 
yellow,  planted  side  by  side  on  the  same  day.  The  potatoes  came 
up  very  well  in  the  field,  and  made  a  fair  crop. 

Ans. — This  is  a  new  disease  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  It 
seems  to  be  neither  the  early  nor  the  late  blight. 
Neither  does  it  seem  to  be  the  result  of  injuries  from 
the  flea-beetle  which,  we  are  confident,  renders  the 
vines  more  liable  to  blight.  The  only  remedy  we 
would  suggest  is  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  spraying  for 
the  first  when  the  vines  are  six  inches  high,  and  again 
two  weeks  later. 

The  Girdling  of  Trees. 

C.  G.  A.,  East  Orland,  Me. — 1.  Some  years  ago,  there  was  some 
discussion  of  the  subject  of  girdling  fruit  trees  to  promote 
productiveness.  I  understood  that  some  orchardists,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  West,  practiced  girdling  apple  trees  annually  by 
sawing  through  the  bark.  What  can  be  said  about  the  matter 
now  ?  Is  it  much  practiced  anywhere  ?  How  would  it  best  be 
done?  2.  At  what  season  of  the  year  should  forest  trees  be 
girdled  to  kill  them  ?  Many  years  ago,  I  observed  this  to  be  the 
common  practice  where  land  was  to  be  cleared  in  Ohio;  but  I 
never  heard  of  its  being  done  in  Maine,  though  it  would  save  im¬ 
mensely  in  the  labor  of  clearing  land. 

Ans. — 1.  It  often  happens  that  fruit  trees  growing 
in  a  too-rich  soil,  engage  themselves  in  producing 
wood  and,  so  to  say,  neglect  the  more  important  func¬ 
tion  of-  fruit  producing.  The  vitality,  or  rather, 
vigor,  of  the  tree,  may  be  moderated  by  root  pruning 
and  girdling.  To  induce  the  fruit-bearing  habit,  gird¬ 
ling  may  be  serviceable  ;  but  to  continue  it  from 
year  to  year,  would  be  harmful.  We  do  not  think  it 
is  at  present  practiced  at  all,  except  upon  grape  vines, 
and  then  produces  inferior  fruit.  2.  It  really  doesn’t 
matter,  so  long  as  the  cambium  layer  is  destroyed. 
This  is  a  starchy  deposit  of  the  preceding  year,  be¬ 
tween  the  inner  bark  and  the  sapwood,  and  it  is  this 
which  adds  yearly  the  annual  growth  to  the  tree,  add¬ 
ing  one  layer  to  the  wood,  another  to  the  bark.  Be¬ 
neath  the  cambium  is  the  sapwood.  If  we  would  kill 
the  tree  at  once,  we  should  not  only  cut  through  the 
cambium  layer,  but  also  the  sapwood  in  early  spring. 
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Wire  Out  the  Grub. 


M.  F.,  Butts  villk,  Mo. — I  have  never 
known  anything  to  prevent  the  Squash- 
vine  borer  getting  into  the  vine  ;  but  if 
H.  C.  C.  will  take  a  small  wire,  bend  a 
hook  on  one  end,  and  insert  it  in  the 
cavity  where  the  borer  is  working,  he 
can  draw  out  the  grub  very  easily,  and 
save  the  vines  by  timely  attention. 

About  Evaporated  Raspberries. 

N.  R.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — A  subscriber, 
on  page  312  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  asks,  “  How 
many  quarts  of  black  raspberries  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  one  pound  of  dried  fruit?” 
While  the  quantity  largely  depends  upon 
the  variety  and  the  season,  and  whether 
the  plants  are  just  coming  into  bearing 
or  otherwise,  my  opinion  is  that,  includ¬ 
ing  all  these  conditions,  the  average  will 
be  within  a  fraction  of  four  quarts.  My 
memoranda  show  that  the  least  number 
required  was  365  for  100  pounds  ;  the 
largest,  420.  The  fii'st  were  picked  from 
an  old  plantation,  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  were,  therefore,  partially  dried 
when  picked.  The  last  were  the  first 
picking,  large  and  plump;  variety  Gregg. 
When  the  market  is  glutted,  this  is  a 
good  way  to  dispose  of  one’s  surplus  ; 
they  evaporate  very  easily  and  quickly. 
In  a  very  dry  season,  unless  one  mulches 
heavily,  drying  is  about  the  best  way  to 
dispose  of  the  last  pickings.  Can  any 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-YU  inform  me  where 
to  procure  the  Davison’s  Thornless  ? 

Save  the  Song  Birds. 

N.  H.  L.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — I  read  the 
article  with  the  alliterative  title,  by  E. 
P.  Robinson,  page  311,  with  mingled 
feelings  of  sorrow  and  disgust.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  our  song  birds 
are  a  practical  help  to  farmers  and  fruit 
growers.  If  this  be  doubtful,  let  orni¬ 
thologists  and  entomologists  reply.  But 
how  any  one  with  any  conception  of  the 
beautiful,  with  any  sentiment  in  his 
heart,  or  a  particle  of  poetry  in  his  soul, 
can  advise  the  destruction  of  our  song¬ 
sters,  I  cannot  understand.  I  would 
rather  do  without  cherries  than  without 
birds.  Our  birds  have  a  large  place  in 
our  hearts,  and  an  enduring  place  in 
our  literature.  Hear  old  Izaalc  Walton 
say  :  “Lord,  what  music  hast  Thou  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when 
Thou  affordest  to  bad  men  such  music 
upon  earth  !”  This  music  was  the  song 
of  the  lark.  I  would  like  to  say  that  it 
is  my  opinion  that  all  song  birds  are 
much  scarcer  than  20  years  ago.  The 
robin  is  most  plentiful.  I  have  seen  but 
one  pair  of  bobolinks  in  10  years,  and 
not  more  than  one  or  two  pairs  of  blue¬ 
birds  each  season. 

Crimson  Clover  on  Puget  Sound. 

A.  W.  T.,  Whatcom  County,  Wash. — 
1  sowed  Crimson  clover  August  1,  and  it 
came  up  in  three  days,  and  remained 
green  all  winter,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  chickens,  when  Red  and  White  clover 
were  frozen  to  the  ground  and  invisible. 
I  sowed  some  more  September  1,  with 
similar  satisfactory  results  ;  it  came  up 
iu  three  days.  I  sowed  some  more  of  the 
same  seed  March  4,  and  it  remained  in 
the  ground  for  a  month  before  starting, 
and  to-day,  May  2,  is  only  in  the  second 
leaf.  1  agree  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  it 
is  unsatisfactory  to  sow  Crimson  clover 
in  the  spring  ;  but  if  sown  in  the  fall 
when  the  ground  is  warm,  it  starts  im¬ 
mediately  and  endures  the  cold  winter, 
keeping  green  all  the  time.  One  solitary 
plant  has  blossomed  three  weeks  earlier 
than  the  rest  of  the  patch,  and  I  have 
marked  it  to  keep  the  seed  separate,  and 
see  whether  I  can  develop  an  earlier 
maturing  variety.  My  experience  with 
it  so  far,  leads  me  to  express  the  opinion 
that  it  wiil  prove  a  valuable  acquisition 
on  Puget  Sound  and  in  western  Wash¬ 


ington,  as  a  nitrogen  trap,  sown  after 
grain  and  potatoes  are  harvested,  to  turn 
under  in  the  spring  or  cut  for  hay  or 
early  green  feed. 


Sterility  of  the  Pear. — In  last  week’s 
R.  N.-Y.,  page  326,  inquiry  was  made  by 

A.  H.  B.  as  to  which  of  the  following 
varieties  of  pears  are  self-fertile  or  self- 
sterile :  Keiffer,  Duchess,  Anjou,  Flem¬ 
ish  Beauty,  Wilder  Early,  Columbia, 
Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Clapp’s  Favor¬ 
ite.  Our  correspondent  adds:  “If  I 
understand  the  nature  of  pollination,  all 
varieties  that  are  self-pollenizing  are  the 
ones  that  will  be  the  means  of  fertilizing 
sterile  varieties.”  Replying  to  the  last 
part  of  the  inquiry  first,  we  would  say 
that  a  self-sterile  variety  as,  for  instance, 
the  Bartlett  and  Anjou  are  supposed  to 
be,  may  furnish  potent  pollen  for  other 
self-sterile  trees.  That  is  to  say,  pollen 
of  the  Bartlett  which  will  not  fecundate 
the  ovules  of  Bartlett  flowers,  may  prove 
potent  upon  other  varieties.  In  other 
words,  the  pollen  of  the  Bartlett  and  the 
Clairgeau  or  Anjou  may  be  self-impotent, 
while  the  pollen  of  either  may  prove 
fertile  upon  the  others. 

Convincing  trials  have  not  gone  far 
enough  to  justify  any  ironclad  rule  or 
classification  of  self-fertile  and  self- 
sterile  vai-ieties  of  pears  and  apples. 
Probably  the  degree,  as  we  have  before 
mentioned,  of  self-sterility  or  fertility 
will  vary  with  the  climate,  location  and 
weather. 

The  best  information  that  has  appeared 
upon  this  important  subject  will  be 
found  in  Bulletin  No.  5,  the  work  of  M. 

B.  Waite,  Special  Agent  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricultiii-e.  He 
began  his  investigations  in  1890,  continu¬ 
ing  them  through  1891  and  1892.  His 
work  was  duplicated  with  seemingly  the 
greatest  care  and  skill  several  times,  and 
repeated  in  four  different  places.  The 
result  of  it  all  is  that  the  following  kinds 
are  pronounced  more  or  less  self  sterile  : 
Anjou,  Bartlett,  Boussock,  Clairgeau, 
Clapp’s  Favoi’ite,  Columbia,  De  la  Chene, 
Doyennd1  Sieulle,  Easter,  Gansel’s  Ber- 
gamotte,  Gray  Doyenn6,  Howell,  Jones, 
Lawrence,  Louise  Bonne,  Mount  Vei-non, 
Pound,  Sheldon.  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
Supei-fin,  Wilder,  Winter  Nelis. 

The  self-fertile  kinds  are  :  Angouleme, 
Bose,  Bi’ockworth,  Buffuxn,  Diel,  Doy¬ 
enne  d’Alencon,  Flemish  Beauty,  Heath- 
cote,  Iveilfer,  Le  Conte,  Manning’s  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Seckel,  Tyson,  White  Doyenne. 

These  pollination  tests  were  carried 
on — if  we  may  judge  from  the  plain,  con¬ 
cise  bulletin — with  the  most  scrupulous 
care  to  accui-acy  in  every  detail,  by  the 
aid  of  different  kinds  of  bags.  They 
were  of  three  sorts,  mosquito  netting, 
cheese  cloth,  and  paper.  The  mosquito- 
net  bags  were  selected  because  they 
would  exclude  all  but  the  most  minute 
insects,  and  at  the  same  time  necessitate 
but  little  change  from  normal  conditions. 
The  wind  could  readily  blow  through 
the  meshes  of  the  net,  which  were  about 
10  to  the  inch,  and  if  the  pears  were 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  pollen  could 
doubtless  be  blown  by  the  wind  on  the 
stigmas.  Paper  bags  were  used  because 
they, afforded  the  most  perfect  exclusion 
of  pollen  and  insects,  while  cheese-cloth 
bags  were  regarded  as  a  mean  between 
the  other  two.  In  two  instances,  the 
three  kinds  of  bags  were  placed  on  the 
same  tree  for  comparison.  The  bags, 
which  were  from  10  to  18  inches  long, 
were  of  sufficient  size  to  inclose  a 
large  fruit  spur,  or  a  bi’anch  with  from 
two  to  six  or  eight  small  spurs  on  it,  so 
that  each  bag  contained  from  two  to  ten 
or  more  clusters.  The  bags  after  being 
drawn  carefully  over  the  buds,  were 
gathered  closely  to  the  branch  and  firmly 
wired. 

Let  us  give  a  few  illusti-ations:  Thirty- 
seven  clusters  in  one  series  of  tests  of 


Bartlett  flowers  were  covered  with  paper 
bags.  Eight  fruits  formed.  Thirty  clus¬ 
ters  left  uncovered  produced  77  fruits. 
Eleven  clusters  (44  flowers)  of  the  Bart¬ 
lett  were  pollinated  with  Angouleme, 
which  produced  29  fruits,  or  32  per  cent 
more  than  the  uncovered,  and  63  per 
cent  more  than  the  covered.  Thirty- 
nine  clusters  of  Clairgeau  were  covered 
with  paper  bags.  Not  a  fruit  formed  ; 
34  clusters  uncovered  gave  23  fruits. 
Bartlett  pollen  was  found  to  be  almost, 
but  not  entirelv,  sterile  in  producing 
fruits  on  stigmas  of  its  own  variety,  but 
was  perfectly  potent  when  applied  to 
other  kinds.  It  was  found  that  other 
varieties,  such  as  Clairgeau  and  Law¬ 
rence,  were  even  more  completely  sterile 
to  their  own  pollen  than  was  the  Bart¬ 
lett.  An  interesting  outcome  of  these 
experiments  seems  to  be  that  self-fecund¬ 
ated  pears  are  deficient  in  seeds,  while 
the  crosses  are  well  supplied  with  sound 
seeds. 

While  it  would  not  be  judicious  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  results  of  these  investigations  as 
applicable  alike  to  all  places,  it  would, 
nevertheless,  seem  that  if  we  would  be 
on  the  safe  side,  it  would  be  well  to 
plant  mixed  orchards.  Mr.  Waite  re¬ 
marks  that  “Where  large  blocks  of  ti-ees 
of  one  variety  which  blossomed  well, 
have  failed  to  fruit  for  a  series  of  years 
without  any  apparent  reason,  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  probable  that  the  failure  is 
due  to  lack  of  cross-pollination.  The 
remedy  is  to  graft  in  other  vai-ieties  and 
supply  foreign  pollen.” . 

On  May  1,  our  Prickly  Comfx-ey  plants 
were  10  inches  high  and  more  luxuriant 
than  any  other  herbaceous  plant  what- 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  Has 
acorrjjated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity;  small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  handled 
for  cleansing  and 
storing;  and  a  per¬ 
fect  aiitoiniitic 
regulator.  The 
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THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO., 

HUDSON,  Ohio,  &,  MONTREAL,  Quebec. 


MACHINERY 


Hydrauiio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Grater*.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc  seDd  for  Catalogue 

BOOMER  lb  BOSCHERf 

PRESS  CO.,  -Tw-, 

IIS  W.  Water  St..  SYRACUSE.  N 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG. CO.  No. 4  Main  St. 

Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


GANHING 

and  FarnXiam  N 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


Three  crimson  ramblers. 

The  greatest  Rose  novelty  offered  in  years. 

By  mail  postpaid.  Plant  now. 

ELLWASGEK  k  BARKY,  Mt.  Hope  Nursenes,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Crimson  Clover  c^OF 

Place  orders  NOW  for  choice  pedigree  seed  of  my 
own  growing.  Guaranteed  free  from  weeds.  Ready 
July  1.  Market  price.  Catalogue  free. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 


gjHitfCfUanroujS  gUmtitfittfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PBIUCnil  PI  n If  CD-The largest  handler 

UnlmdUll  ULUVCflot  American- 
grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
Is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


In  Your  Blood 

Is  the  cause  of  that  tired  languid  feeling 
which  afflicts  you  in  the  spring.  The 
blood  is  ixnpui-e  and  has  become  thin  and 
poor.  That  is  why  you  have  no  strength, 
no  appetite,  cannot  sleep.  Purify  your 
blood  with  Hood’s  Sarpaparilla,  the  only 
true  blood  purifier  prominently  before 
the  public  eye  to-day.  Hood’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  will  give  you  strength. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  one  True  Blood  Purifier 
Prominently  in  the  Public  to-day. 


HrxnH’c  Pi  lie  cure  all  liver  ilia,  bilious 
,IUUU  3  r-IIIS  ness,  headache.  25c. 


‘Bright  alike  outside  and| 
"'inside.”  Mailed  Free  on  applica- 
i  tlon.  With  each  copy  we  will  send 
(flat)  a  beautiful  painting  of  New 
Sweet  Peas  until  the  600,000  have  all 
been  called  for.  Send  a  postal  to-day. 
VV.  Atlee  Burpee  <fc  Co.,  Philado. 


TOMATO  PLANTS. 

A  few  thousand  surplus  plants  of  Livingston's 
Beauty  and  Dwarf  Champion,  at  a  low  figure,  all 
transplanted.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for  Winter 
Onion  Sets,  for  fall  delivery,  at  extremely  low  prices. 

M.  GARRAHAN,  Kingston,  Pa. 


3  GREATEST  THINGS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Crimson  Clover,  Cow  Peas  and  Winter 
Oats.  Send  for  new  descriptive  catalogue 
before  purchasing  seed.  A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower 
ami  Dealer,  Wyoming,  Kent  County,  Del. 


C  A  Afl  We  have  about  20  barrels 

vwvll  I  0T3I0CS  of  choice  Dutton's  Seed¬ 
ling  Seed  Potatoes,  grown  on  our  clean  State.  Sullivan 
County,  potato  ridge  land,  that  we  offer  for  $3  per 
barrel,  f.  o.  b.,  cash  with  order.  They  have  been  win¬ 
tered  in  blind  pits,  and  are  in  best  possible  shape  and 
vigor  for  seed.  They  are  our  heaviest  yielder.  We 
also  have  a  few  barrels  of  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  at 
same  price.  Address  GROTTO  FARM.  Mongaup 
Valley.  N.  Y.,  or  order  may  be  sent  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  New  York 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Hardy,  American-grown  Seed.  25  cents  per  pound, 
postpaid ;  $5  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  cars. 

PURE  LEAMING  CORN,  $L  per  bushel;  EARLY 
MASTODON,  $1.25  per  bushel;  TURNIP  SEED 
BUCKWHEAT,  SEED  WHEAT,  and  all  kinds  of 
FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS  at  growers’  prices 
Write  for  Special  AVliolesale  Prices  on  what 
you  wish  to  order.  FRANK  H.  BATTLES, 

Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

By  F.  A.  Gully,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the 
more  important  principles  which  underlie  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  is  just  what 
the  practical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany  needs.  Cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  YORK. 
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We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

I  PEACH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES  ( 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

I  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY.  I 

rjiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiioiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiff 


Crimson  Clover 


The  best  pasture  crop  you  conld  possibly  sow. 
Best  for  the  cattle— Best  for  the  soil.  But  you 
must  have  the  best  seed.  This  is  one  of  the  special, 
ties  for  which  we  are  famous.  Get  prices  at  once. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLI  NS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


DWARF  ESSEX."t 

us  from  the  same  grower  in  Essex  County,  England, 
whose  seed  has  given  our  customers  such  satisfaction 
in  the  past.  $9  per  100  pounds.,  f.  o.  b.  Minneapolis, 
sacks  FREE.  With  every  order  amounting  to  $5  or 
over,  we  will  send,  FREE,  Prof.  Shaw’s  book  on  Forage  Plants,  written  for  us,  giving  full  particulars 

regarding  Rape  culture.  NORTHRUP,  BRASLAN,  GOODWIN  COMPANY, 

Seed  Growers,  24,  26,  28  and  30  Hennepin  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Miun , 
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ever.  That  cattle  and  horses  may  be 
“educated”  to  relish  this  plant,  is  well- 
known.  That  the  leaves  and  stems  are 
nutritious  is  also  well-known.  The 
plants  will  thrive  anywhere  in  so  far  as 
we  may  judge  from  an  experience  of  20 
years.  Were  we  to  bid  for  the  control 
of  Prickly  Comfrey  and  the  new  Saghalin, 
we  would  pay  more  for  the  former  than 
the  latter.  The  variegated  Prickly  Com¬ 
frey  is  very  decidedly  yellow  and  green 
—  mostly  yellow  —  and  is  not  to  be 
despised  as  an  ornamental  plant  for 
mixed  herbaceous  borders  or  even  as 
isolated  specimens.  It  is  just  as  hardy, 
though  somewhat  less  vigorous,  than  the 
solid  green  Prickly  Comfrey . 

We  regret  to  say  that  our  first  plant  of 
the  new  Japan  Mayberry,  purchased 
of  J.  L.  Childs  last  spring,  was  killed  to 
the  ground,  though  carefully  mulched. 
This  is  the  first  report  that  has  appeared 
as  to  its  hardiness  in  the  East.  Possibly 
older  plants  will  prove  hardier.  As  it 
blooms  and  fruits  so  early  in  the  season, 
unless  its  canes,  which  are  perennial, 
prove  quite  hardy  it  will  be  worthless. . 

Our  respected  friend,  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd 
of  the  Iowa  Station,  describes  his  way  of 
treating  the  pits  of  the  stone  fruits  so  as 
to  insure  early  sprouting  and  a  full 
stand.  First  the  pits  are  washed  and 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  mixed  with 
eight  times  their  bulk  of  sand,  and  put 
away  in  the  cellar  until  the  advent  of 
cold  weather.  The  sand  is  then  wet 
thoroughly  and  the  boxes  are  buried 
just  below  the  surface  outside  where  the 
whole  mass  will  freeze  solidly.  In  the 
spring  he  drills  in  the  sand  and  seed 
together.  With  this  treatment  and  very 
early  planting,  he  always  gets  a  full 
stand  of  plants.  From  experiments 
made,  Prof.  Budd  finds  that  pits  of  the 
cherry,  plum,  etc.,  when  thoroughly  dry, 
will  not  sprout  the  Urst  season,  but  if 
soaked  for  a  week,  frozen  and  planted  in 
early  spring,  they  will  germinate  vigor¬ 
ously  the  second  spring.  He  often  plants 
the  pits  when  only  two  inches  of  the 
surface  of  the  fall  plowing  is  thawed  out. 

The  first  little  mess  of  asparagus  was 
gathered  (broken)  May  2,  this  year,  as 
compared  with  April  23  last  year.  We 
are  ready  to  assert  positively — as  we 
have  intimated  in  past  years — that  there 
is  no  difference  as  to  the  earliness  of  the 
different  kinds.  Neither  is  there  any 
difference  as  to  the  tenderness  or  qual¬ 
ity.  The  new  Columbian  shoots,  as  we 
have  previously  twice  reported,  are  more 
nearly  white  than  those  of  any  other 
so-called  variety.  The  color  is  just  about 
that  of  the  seeds  of  the  first  early  peas. 

Up  to  May  4,  we  had  planted  (in  trial 
quantities)  79  kinds  of  potatoes  sent  us 
by  correspondents,  and  ordered  from 
various  dealers.  Now  comes  the  usual 
trouble,  more  serious  this  year  than 
ever  before.  In  order  to  give  new  kinds 
of  potatoes  an  even  chance,  the  condi¬ 
tions  must,  of  course,  be  as  nearly  even 
as  possible.  It  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  all  should  be  planted  the  same  day. 
Since  planting  the  79  kinds,  we  have 
received  from  correspondents  and  deal¬ 
ers  not  less  than  20  additional  varieties, 
with  the  usual  request  that  we  “give 
them  a  fair  trial  and  report.”  We  dis¬ 
like  to  disappoint  those  who  would  help 
to  make  the  old  Rural  Experiment 
Grounds  helpful  to  our  readers,  but  it 
will  appear  that  unless  we  can  make  Uie 
conditions  of  the  trial  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible,  there  is  no  use  in  making  the 
trial  at  all . 

Again,  we  have  never  received  so 
many  plants  and  seeds  of  all  kinds  for 
trial  as  during  the  present  spring.  We 
can  not  do  all  of  them  justice  as  we 
would  gladly  do,  were  the  planting  sea¬ 
son  longer,  and  had  we  more  assistance. 
The  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  select  for 
trial  those  which  seem  to  be  of  most  im¬ 
portance,  and  throw  the  rest  aside . 

One  of  the  most  annoying  things  that 
occur  to  us,  is  that  so  many  plants 


(strawberries  and  raspberries,  for  in¬ 
stance)  are  sent  that  we  can  not  place 
with  the  explanatory  letters  that  should 
accompany  them.  We  have  received 
certainly  not  less  than  a  dozen  different 
kinds  of  strawberries  alone,  without 
any  means  of  knowing  whence  or  from 
whom  they  came.  It  is  natural  enough 
that  those  sending  them  should  reproach 
us  as  being  indifferent  or  neglectful.  . . . 

One  day  last  week,  we  potted  125 
different  plants  of  our  tomato  hybrids 
and  crosses.  There  is  more  work  in  this 
little  job  than  might  appear  to  the  un¬ 
thinking  reader.  Each  pot  must  be 
numbered  to  correspond  to  the  same 
number  in  our  record  book . 

The  Crimson  clover  seed  sown  upon 
our  two-acre  field,  was  grown  in  France. 
Thorburn  &  Co.  believe  this  seed  to  be 
hardier  than  that  grown  in  Virginia. . . . 

Have  any  of  our  friends  specific  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  relative  hardiness  of 
Crimson  clover  seed  grown  in  different 
climates  ? . 


The  interest  which  city  folk  take 
in  plants  is  greater  than  many  country 
folk  give  them  credit  for.  We  have  just 
(May  0)  been  looking  out  of  our  city 
home  back  window,  counting  50  “back 
yards,”  all  of  them  about  18x50  feet  in 
size.  Every  one  has  a  grass  plot,  most 
of  them  in  fine  order.  All  but  six  have 
plants  set  in  the  narrow  borders  about 
the  central  grass  plots — roses,  spiraeas, 
mock  oranges,  lilacs,  barberries,  pelar¬ 
goniums,  palms,  etc.,  while  many  of  the 
fences  are  more  or  less  covered  with 
honeysuckles,  wistarias,  ampelopsis  or 
other  vines . 

Our  friend  J.  W.  Kerr,  Denton,  Md., 
sends  a  blooming  branch  of  a  double¬ 
flowering  white  plum  of  the  Americana 
group,  doubtless  the  only  double-flower¬ 
ing  Americana  in  existence. .  The  tree 
is  dwarfish,  branchy  and  of  good  form, 
blooming  with  him  April  27.  The 
flowers  being  perfectly  “  double  ”  are, 
of  course,  sterile.  It  must  prove  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  our  early  blooming 
hardy  shrubs . 

Hardiness  of  the  Rose,  Crimson 
Rambler. — Ellwanger  and  Barry  send 
us  the  following  note  from  one  of  their 
customers : 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  small 
plants  (2J4-inch  pots)  I  got  from  you  last  fall, 
have  stood  the  severe  winter  and  are  making  a 
nice  growth.  I  planted  them  out  in  the  open 
border,  without  any  mulching  or  care  of  any 
sort.  The  thermometer  has  been  as  low  as  six 
degrees  below  zero,  and  with  the  alternate  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing,  it  shows  well  for  the  hardiness 
of  Crimson  Rambler. 


Magnolia  stellata — the  bush  mag¬ 
nolia — is  always  the  first  of  the  mag¬ 
nolias  to  bloom  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
As  showing  the  backwardness  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  bloom 
did  not  appear  until  April  19 . 


ARMSTRONG  A  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 

New  York. 
BEYMEK-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louts. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS- CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHN  T. LEWIS  A  BR08.C0 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI, 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL, 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 

SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
ULSTER, 

New  York. 

UNION,  « 


Taking 

it  for  granted  that  you  want  to  get  the  best 
results  in  painting,  you  will  have  to  use 
Pure  White  Lead  to  obtain  them.  There 
are  many  mixtures  branded  “White  Lead,” 
“Pure  White  Lead,”  etc.,  which  contain 
little,  if  any,  White  Lead,  but  are  principally 
barytes,  which  is  of  little  value,  if  not  worth¬ 
less.  To  be  sure,  accept  only  a  genuine 
brand  (see  list). 

If  you  want  any  shade  of  color,  tint  the  White  Lead  with  National 
Lead  Co.’s  tinting  colors,  prepared  expressly  for  this  purpose.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  these  colors  is  the  ease  with  which  they  are  used  and  the  exact¬ 
ness  with  which  the  desired  shade  i  i  obtained.  F or  particulars  send  for 
pamphlet,  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


GOING 
TO 

GRASS 

How  many  thousands  of 
acres  yearly  go  to  grass— or 
worse,  for  the  want  of  proper 
farming  facilities?  Are  any  1 
of  your  acres  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  for  lack  of  time  or  lack 
of  help?  Both  barriers  are 
quickly  removed  by  the  Planet 
Jr.  Seed  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes  and 
Cultivators.  With  these  fa¬ 
mous  implements,  you  can 
plant  and  care  for  six  acres 
in  the  time  you  used  to 
spend  on  one.  This  is  the 
first  chapter ;  the  whole  story 
is  told  in  the  Planet  Jr.  Book 
for  1895 — Free. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 
1107  MurketSt.,  Philadelphia. 
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Do  It  Quick. 

Sun  burned  hay  does  not  bring  ^ 
top  price;  nor  is  it  as  good  for  your 
own  feeding.  The  ^ 

tj 
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“KEYSTONE  CHIEF” 

|Side  Delivery  Rake$ 


and 


“KEYSTONE” 


m 


!HAY  LOADERS 

save  time  and  help, make  prime  hay, 
gather  no  dirt,  are  light  draft, 
simple  and  durable.  Get  our  pam-  Ijk! 
phlet,  “Quick  Haying.” 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 
Sterling,  III. 

££ & £  £££££££ 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Riding  and  Walk¬ 
ing  Cultivator. 


Send  for  Catalogue  to 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 


Balance  Dump  Horse  Rake, $10 
Feed  Cutters,  $2.50  and  upwards 


Also  HAY  TEDDERS,  MOWERS,  CULTI¬ 
VATORS,  HAY  PRESSES,  and  other  implements 
at  cash  prices  satisfactory  to  the  farmers.  Address 

The  Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co., 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 


Prophets  Predict 

heavy  rains  this  year  in  Hay-time. 
Save  hay,  time  and  money,  by  buy¬ 
ing  our  Hay  Carriers.  Forks.  Ac.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  to  introducers.  Do  not  miss 
them  and  catalogue.  Address 
OUOBN  BROS.,  Box  B,  Marlon,  O. 


LARIMER’S  DITCHING  PLOW 


WITH 

Subsoil  Attach¬ 
ment. 

Stamp  send  for  circu¬ 
lar  to  LARIMER 
DITCHING  PLOW 
CO.,  Crab  Tree  Pa. 
Sent  oil  Trial. 
Mention  this  paper. 


What  is  an  Emulsion? 

Milk  is  a  true  Emulsion,  and  as  milk  or  cream  is 
easier  to  digest  and  assimilate  than  butter,  so  is  the 
milk  or  cream  of  Cod-liver  Oil  easier  to  digest  and  as¬ 
similate  than  raw  Oil.  This  is  why  Scott’s  Emulsion  is 
much  more  useful  and  effective  than  the  natural  Oil  ; 
why  it  accomplishes  so  much  in  arresting  waste  and 
building  up  the  body. 

But  it  is  much  more  than  ordinary  fat  food.  It  has 
other  constituents  that  have  wonderful  healing  and 
strengthening  power,  and  in  addition  we  add  the  Hypo- 
phosphites  (or  Phosphorus),  another  most  important 
element  in  overcoming  decreased  vitality  or  loss  of 
flesh.  These  are  the  reasons  why  Scott’s  Emulsion  is 
benefiting  to-day  hundreds  of  thousands  of  consump¬ 
tives  and  anaemic  persons,  as  well  as  being  a  food  and 
remedy  for  sickly,  wasting  children  that  is  surprising 
both  to  physicians  and  parents. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  New  York.  All  Druggists,  50c,  and  #1. 


Hudson  •  'Bicycle’  Potato  Cultivator. 

plSasy.  Fast  Fino.  No  more  of  horse 
snatching,  cart  steering,  and  tram 
»  pling  down  crops.  No  more  hold¬ 
ing  plows  with  arms  and  legs  all 
day.  Half  the  labor.  Any  boy  can 
‘hoe’  potatoes,  corn,  cotton,  truck, 
fast  as  team  can  walk.  T.  B.  Terry 
LAsays  ‘  Perfect.’  Dr.  Colyer’s  report 
_ ___ _ iris  “ Nearest  Ideal  Cultivation . 

Order  Early.  R.  H.  Agl.  Works,  RiverHead.  N.Y 

New  Potato  Cutters  Harrows,  Diggers,  Fertilizer 
Drills,  etc 


THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF  MR.  CARMAN'S 

New  Potato  Culture 

IS  NOW  READY. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  Mr.  Carman’s  15  years’ 
experiments  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  where  he  grew  at 
the  rate  of  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre.  It  tells  :  How 
to  Increase  the  Crop  without  Corresponding  Cost  of 
Production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  How  to  Put 
the  Soil  in  Right  Condition.  Depth  of  Planting. 
How  Much  Seed  to  Plant.  Methods  of  Culture. 

Cloth,  75  cents.  Paper,  40  cents. 

Get  it  now  before  planting.  Address 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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THE 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  B  USINESS  FARMERS'  PAPER 
A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  i860.  Copyrighted  1885 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*/*  marks,  or  10Vs  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
oflice  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 

able  10  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  25,  1895. 


In  1892,  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station  planted 
several  potato  plots  on  the  State  Eair  grounds,  to  gave 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  value  of  spraying'  to 
prevent  blight.  The  plots  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  farmers  were  much  interested  in  them. 
This  is  good  work  to  do  in  every  State  where  perma¬ 
nent  fair  grounds  are  assured.  Actual  experiments 
to  show  the  value  of  Bordeaux  Alixture,  corrosive 
sublimate,  as  well  as  different  varieties  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  fertilizers,  would  be  very  instructive,  and  the 
fair  managers  might  well  consider  such  a  thing. 

O 

Here  is  a  suggestion  that  is  well  worth  considering  : 

From  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  observations  as  well  as  my  own,  I  believe 
Crimson  like  Medium  clover,  consists  of  many  sub-varieties 
mixed,  some  of  which  may  be  much  hardier  than  others,  and, 
consequently,  more  valuable  northward.  If  the  correspondents 
who  have  had  a  considerable  part  of  their  Crimson  clover  killed 
out,  will  save  seed  from  the  remaining  hardy  plants,  I  think  that 
they  will  obtain  varieties  that  will  be  reliably  hardy.  j.  a.  h. 

Carlton,  Pa. 

We  would  like  to  see  this  carefully  tried.  It  is  one  of 
the  things  about  Crimson  clover  that  may  make  a 
difference  between  failure  and  success. 

O 

That  old  “Black  Pepsin  ”  fraud  is  working  in  New 
York  State,  trying  to  sell  “county  rights”  for  the  use 
of  a  powder  which  will  double  the  amount  of  butter 
that  can  be  made  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk.  We 
shall  describe  this  fraud  in  full  next  week.  It  is  now 
being  worked  in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.  We  warn  all 
our  readers  to  let  it  alone.  Truly,  as  a  friend  writes  : 

It  seems  that  the  dairy  is  having  more  than  its  share  of  frauds 
and  enemies,  and  while  the  cow  is  doing  her  level  best  to  keep  her 
head  above  water,  her  several  enemies  seem  to  be  doing  their 
level  best  to  send  her  to  the  shambles. 

The  cow  is  all  right.  The  danger  comes  from  the 
cowards  who  try  to  beat  her  by  fraud  and  deceit. 

Q 

The  importation  of  frozen  milk  into  England  is 
rapidly  growing.  Alilk  can  be  frozen  into  solid 
chunks  in  Holland  or  Sweden,  shipped  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  to  England,  thawed  out  and  sold  at  a  reduced 
price  at  a  good  profit.  The  English  dairyman  is 
forced  to  submit  to  veterinary  inspection  of  his  herds 
and  premises  ;  but  no  one  knows  where  the  foreign 
milk  comes  from,  or  whether  it  is  free  from  disease. 
A  farmer  obeying  the  laws  of  a  State  or  nation,  and 
spending  money  to  prepare  a  pure  article,  ought  to 
have  some  protection  in  his  home  market.  How  long 
will  it  be  before  frozen  milk  from  Canada,  or  even  from 
the  Far  West,  will  compete  in  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  markets  with  nearby  milk  ? 

Q 

Tiie  most  essential  thing  in  the  treatment  of  ca¬ 
tarrhal  troubles,  is  to  keep  the  parts  clean.  Alany 
diseases  of  the  nose  are  grouped  under  the  general 
name  of  “catarrh.”  Many  so-called  “remedies”  are 
proposed,  but  these  diseases  differ  so  widely  that  no 
general  formula  can  be  given  for  all.  There  are  two 
substances  that  are  invaluable  in  the  proper  care  of 
the  nose.  Pure  bicarbonate  of  soda  used  as  a  snuff 
possesses  remarkable  cleansing  and  dissolving  proper¬ 
ties,  and  vaseline  smeared  on  the  inside  of  the  nostrils 
will  afford  much  relief  from  dust  or  dryness.  As  a 
home  treatment  for  “catarrh,”  we  would  suggest  the 
constant,  daily  use  of  these  two  substances.  Snuff 
the  bicarbonate  of  soda  far  into  the  nose  and  blow  out 
the  contents — keep  the  nostrils  well  smeared  with 
vaseline.  Above  all,  avoid  breathing  through  the 
mouth.  The  nose  is  the  organ  for  breathing.  With 
some  persons,  the  mouth-breathing  habit  has  become 
so  pronounced  that  the  nostrils  have  fallen  in  and  be¬ 


come  too  small  for  real  breathing.  For  such  cases,  an 
“  expander”  has  been  prepared  which  forces  out  the 
nostrils,  and  enables  the  patient  to  take  a  full  breath. 
We  would  use  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  vaseline  as 
regular  toilet  articles — just  as  regularly  as  we  would 
use  soap. 

O 

Here  is  a  pretty  state  of  affairs.  Mr.  W.  II.  Wright 
of  California,  who  is  interested  in  canning  and  pre¬ 
serving  California  fruits,  makes  this  public  statement : 

A  few  years  ago  I  went  into  competition  with  a  European  manu¬ 
facturer  on  a  large  order  for  jams  in  New  York.  Several  experts 
were  called  in  and  the  goods  were  thoroughly  analyzed.  The 
article  made  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  was  in  almost  every 
case  found  to  be  adulterated,  while  that  of  the  San  Jos6  Fruit 
Packing  Company  was  found  to  be  perfectly  pure.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  fact,  and  notwithstanding  that  our  price  was  equally  low, 
the  buyer  felt  obliged  to  purchase  a  large  proportion  of  the  for¬ 
eign  goods,  as  his  customers  were  in  the  habit  of  using  theM,  and 
he  'Considered  it  useless  to  work  up  a  trade  on  a  better  article, 
even  though  it  cost  less  money. 

There’s  an  American  spirit  for  you  !  If  some  of  these 
people  who  are  so  excited  about  American  rights  in 
foreign  lands,  would  preach  the  doctrine  of  American 
goods  for  American  markets,  we  would  all  be  better  off. 

G 

A  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  providing  for  a  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  to  consist  of  the  three  vice-presidents  of 
the  Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  who  are  annually 
elected  by  the  Society,  one  from  each  county  in  the 
State  ;  but  it  met  with  considerable  opposition  in  the 
Senate.  The  bill  further  provides  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  by  the  said 
Board  of  Horticulture,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
appoint  commissioners  in  each  100  in  the  State,  who 
shall  examine  the  fruit  trees  for  yellows  and  black- 
knot,  and  also  for  insect  pests,  cause  the  removal  of 
diseased  trees,  and  prevent  the  spread  of  insects.  It 
seems  strange  that  there  should  be  any  opposition 
from  the  fruit  grower  to  the  passage  of  such  a  bill, 
the  main  object  of  which  tends  to  his  benefit. 

O 

The  time  for  subscribing  to  stock  of  the  new  Alilk 
Exchange,  was  extended  to  ATay  20,  as  about  $8,000 
of  stock  remained  untaken  at  the  time  originally  set 
for  subscriptions  to  close.  The  various  milk-produc¬ 
ing  regions  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  are  said  to 
be  about  equally  represented  in  subscriptions.  The 
Connecticut  producers  have  held  aloof,  ^.nd  the  Housa- 
tonic  Alilk  Producers’  Association  have  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  expressing  disapproval  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  New  York  Alilk  Exchange  is  being  formed,  and 
refusing  to  subscribe  to  any  of  the  capital  stock.  This 
association  comprises,  probably,  some  25  or  30  sta¬ 
tions  along  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  new  organization  has  not  united  all  the  milk 
producers,  and  enough  of  them  are  as  yet  independent 
to  cut  considerable  of  a  figure  in  the  market. 

O 

A  great  amount  of  thoroughbred  cockle  is  grown 
in  our  wheat.  The  seed  has  been  pretty  carefully 
graded  by  the  average  fanning  mill,  none  but  the 
largest  grains  being  retained  in  the  seed  wheat.  The 
result  is  that  many  farms  can  show  cockle  that 
deserves  to  be  rated  as  thoroughbred.  Comparatively 
few  farm  fanning  mills  can  remove  the  largest  grains 
of  this  pest  without  heavier  screening  of  the  wheat 
and  more  care  than  many  farmers  will  undertake  to 
give.  The  surest  way  of  cleaning  seed  wheat  is  to  go 
into  the  field  of  growing  grain  and  pull  out  every 
plant  of  cockle,  cheat,  rye  and  other  weeds  in  an  acre 
or  more  that  will  be  reserved  for  seed.  It  is  not  a  big 
undertaking,  if  the  seed  was  fairly  clean.  After  har¬ 
vest,  run  this  seed  wheat  through  a  good  fanning 
mill,  removing  all  small  grains,  and  the  chances  for 
profit  from  wheat  growing  will  be  increased. 

O 

The  longer  the  reports  on  Crimson  clover  are  de¬ 
layed,  the  more  generally  favorable  are  they.  The 
warm  weather  started  up  many  patches  that  seemed 
completely  dead  early  in  the  spring,  but  which  are 
now  surprisingly  vigorous.  Here  is  a  note  from  Clay 
County,  Ind.  : 

I  sowed  Crimson  clover  seed  with  buckwheat  in  my  orchard. 
The  drought,  caused  almost  a  failure  of  the  buckwheat,  but  the 
clover  came  up  very  late  in  the  fall  and  came  out  from  under  a 
blanket  of  ice,  after  the  severest  winter  ever  known  here,  all 
right.  I  turned  it  under  for  potatoes,  but  on  unplowed  strips  be¬ 
tween  the  trees,  it  is  now  in  bloom.  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  test,  that  I  shall  follow  a  six-acre  field  of  oats  with  buckwheat 
and  Crimson  clover,  this  summer.  i$. 

That  is  a  new  plan,  and  we  shall  want  to  know  how 
it  comes  out.  Rrof.  Voorhees  gives  us  an  interesting 
statement  this  week.  These  photographs  show  very 
clearly  the  necessity  of  sowing  the  seed  as  early  as 
possible.  If  the  crop  could  be  grown  with  and  with¬ 
out  ample  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  we  think  there 
would  be  a  greater  difference  still.  In  fact,  after  this 
season’s  experience,  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  say  with 
more  emphasis  than  ever  that,  wherever  it  will  thrive, 


Crimson  clover  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  agricultural 
boons.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  let  it  go  without 
careful  trial. 

O 

The  answer  to  the  questions  about  butter  flavor 
(page  358)  make  it  very  clear  that  the  favorable  aroma 
and  taste  of  butter  are  due  to  the  handling  of  the 
milk  and  cream,  rather  than  to  the  flavor  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  food.  Fresh  butter  fat,  it  appears,  has  no  par¬ 
ticular  flavor — in  fact,  it  is  the  buttermilk  rather 
than  the  pure  fat,  that  gives  the  desired  taste.  Some 
of  our  newer  readers  may  not  understand  what  is 
meant  by  a  “starter”  or  “No.  41.”  Last  week  we  had 
an  account  of  the  work  of  bacteria.  These  minute 
living  creatures  swarm  and  work  all  through  milk,  as 
well  as  other  substances,  giving  results  almost  as 
widely  different  as  the  work  of  different  animals  or 
humans.  When  certain  of  these  bacteria  are  put  into 
sweet  cream  with  just  the  right  condition  of  warmth 
and  air,  they,  of  course,  multiply  rapidly,  and  change 
the  cream  in  a  certain  definite  way.  This  inocula¬ 
tion  of  the  cream  with  these  bacteria,  is  called  a 
“starter.”  It  maybe  added  in  the  form  of  thick, 
soured  cream  or  milk.  “  No.  41”  is  a  form  of  bacteria 
which  produces  a  fine  aroma  or  flavor.  Dr.  Conn  has 
found  many  of  these  bacteria,  some  of  which  produce 
good  flavors,  while  others  produce  bad  ones.  This 
“No.  41”  is  sure  to  produce  good  flavors  if  put  into 
the  cream  before  others  start.  It  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  thing,  and  shows  anew  how  science  by  its  accur¬ 
ate  rules  and  laws,  may  be  used  to  serve  the  dairyman. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

THE  SONG  OF  SILVER. 

Since  the  earth  was  young  I  have  lain  at  rest 
"In  the  rocky  depths  of  the  mountain’s  breast. 

With  a  wisdom  clear,  I  was  hoarded  then 
As  a  precious  gift  for  the  sons  of  men. 

The  bravest  of  workmen  have  toiled  for  me, 

And  died  in  their  efforts  to  set  me  free. 

I  come  from  the  depths  of  my  dungeon  deep, 

For  the  poor  to  fight — with  a  charge  to  keep. 

For  the  poor  pay  tribute  to  those  who  hold 
The  measuring  stick  of  their  selfish  gold. 

With  a  bloated  dollar,  they  draw  their  train 
From  the  toiler’s  sweat  and  the  bondman’s  pain. 

So  give  me  a  place  in  your  marts  of  trade  ! 

God  put  me  away  in  the  hills,  and  made 
A  promise  that  I  should  forever  hold 
A  check,  for  the  poor,  on  your  selfish  gold. 

They  drove  me  away  from  your  mints  in  shame, 

With  a  scornful  curse  on  my  honored  name. 

But  now  from  the  depths  of  the  hills  I  come, 

To  fight  for  the  debtor,  and  save  his  home  ! 

Better  de  seat  deceit ! 

The  book  (keeping)  farmer  is  all  right. 

How  do  you  stand  on  the  bird  question  ? 

Plant  lice  can’t  bite — they  ai'e  “  suckers.” 

Spraying  won’t  take  the  place  of  manure. 

Read  Fred  Grundy’s  breeding  notes— page  371. 

The  worst  harrow  for  your  feelings  has  a  decayed  tooth. 

“  Practice  makes  perfect.”  No,  sir,  not  unless  there  is  a  little 
theory  in  it  ! 

Be  a  “green-goods  man  ”  to  the  extent  of  raising  green  goods 
in  your  garden. 

The  best  time  to  feed  cotton-seed  meal  is  while  the  cows  are 
eating  green  grass. 

We  have  been  looking  up  the  Crimson  clover  and  winter  oats  in 
Delaware  this  week. 

There’s  many  a  man  would  have  stronger  hope  for  life  if  he 
doubled  his  use  of  soap. 

The  phosphoric  acid  in  cotton-seed  meal  is  considered  as  avail¬ 
able  as  that  in  wood  ashes. 

French  butchers  go  so  far  as  to  cut  up  poultry  before  selling, 
and  offer  any  portion  of  it  separately. 

The  man  who  calls  it  fun  to  carry  a  heavy  knapsack  sprayer 
these  hot  days,  has  a  queer  idea  of  humor. 

There  is  every  prospect  that  boots  and  shoes  will  be  higher,  as 
leather  prices  have  been  raised  by  the  Trust. 

“  Back  numbers”  are  needed  for  reference  and  comparison.  No 
reason  why  you  should  be  one  if  you  don’t  wish  to  be. 

The  inventor  of  the  friction  match  is  still  living  !  Think  of  the 
industrial  changes  that  have  been  crowded  into  the  years  of  that 
mail’s  life. 

In  1894,  there  were  brought  into  this  country  540,934,337  pounds 
of  coffee,  and  7,951,042  pounds  of  chicory.  As  we  use  coffee,  that 
would  mean  about  32,755,522  barrels  of  drink. 

A  good  many  failures  with  Crimson  clover  have  been  attributed 
to  “bad  winter,”  “too  tender,”  etc.,  when  the  fault  lav  in  a  lack 
of  available  potash  in  the  soil,  or  poor,  imported  seed. 

The  trade  in  bicycles  is  becoming  something  enormous.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  business  in  flie  country  prospers  as  this  does.  It  is  hard 
on  the  horse  trade— but  it  makes  stronger  and  happier  men  and 
women. 

Next  to  honey  and  ice,  a  crop  of  olive  oil  is  about  the  least  ex¬ 
hausting  to  the  soil.  Where  all  the  pomace  is  returned  to  the  soil 
year  after  year,  and  only  the  oil  sold,  an  olive  grove  should  live 
for  centuries. 

According  to  the  “  Monroe  Doctrine,”  no  foreign  power  shall 
gain  a  foothold  on  American  soil!  It  looks  as  though  some  farm¬ 
ers  were  such  firm  believers  in  that  doctrine  that  they  won’t  let  a 
new  plant — like  Crimson  clover— stay  on  their  farms.  Such  a 
doctrine  needs  doctoring. 

Here  is  a  characteristic  report  of  the  cold  wave  in  Orleans 
County,  N.  Y.  :  “Our  warm  spell— 90  degrees  in  the  shade— caught 
cold  Saturday,  and  Sunday  night  we  had  cloudy  weather,  but  got 
a  white  frost,  black  frost,  Jack  Frost,  and  a  freeze  all  in  one;  ice 
formed  one-fourth  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  damage  cannot  be 
estimated  yet.  Grapes  and  strawberries  seem  hurt  the  worsts ’ 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CROPS. 

This  has  been  a  peculiar,  and  in  some  ways  a  dis¬ 
astrous,  season,  so  far  as  meteorological  conditions 
are  concerned.  An  unusually  late,  cold  spring  was 
followed  by  an  unprecedented  hot  wave  which  for¬ 
warded  vegetation  rapidly,  and  this  was,  in  turn, 
succeeded  by  the  most  widespread  cold  wave  known 
at  this  season  for  many  years.  Reports  of  great 
damage  to  crops  come  from  a  wide  territory.  As  yet, 
the  exact  damage  cannot  be  estimated,  but  some  idea 
can  be  given.  In  New  York,  through  the  Hudson  River 
Valley,  and  in  the  northern  and  western  parts,  heavy 
frosts,  and,  in  some  cases  ice,  prevailed,  and  great 
damage  to  fruits  and  early  vegetables  resulted.  These 
were  preceded  in  the  western  part  by  hail  storms 
which  caused  considerable  damage  to  fruits  and  trees. 
In  the  Chautauqua  grape  belt,  the  first  reports  indi¬ 
cated  an  almost  total  destruction  of  the  grape  crop, 
besides  great  damage  to  other  fruits.  In  New 
Jersey,  light  frosts  in  the  central  and  northern 
part  did  little  damage.  Pennsylvania  reports  little 
damage,  except  in  the  Erie  grape  belt  and  some  few 
adjacent  localities,  where  severe  frosts  occurred. 
Maryland  peaches  and  some  other  fruits  reported 
considerably  injured  by  rains,  and  in  some  localities 
west  of  the  Chesapeake,  by  frosts.  Virginia  reports 
light  frosts  general  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  with  little 
damage,  and  heavier  frosts  in  western  and  south¬ 
western  parts  which  killed  some  fruits  and  early 
vegetables.  South  Carolina  reports  light  frosts  in  the 
western  parts,  cotton  dying  in  some  places,  and  corn 
injured  by  cutworms.  Georgia  experienced  a  light 
frost  in  the  northern  portion,  but  little  damage  was 
done.  Texas  cotton  was  retarded  in  growth  by  the 
cold,  but  little  damage  was  done  ;  Arkansas,  ditto. 
Heavy  frost  throughout  Tennessee,  the  14th;  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  damage  not  yet  learned.  Kentucky  had 
killing  frosts  on  the  same  date.  Alissouri  reports 
wheat  much  damaged  by  drought,  by  chinch  bug  in 
central  and  western,  and  by  fly  in  southern  parts  ; 
damage  by  frost  slight.  In  southern  Illinois,  damage 
by  frost  slight,  but  corn,  garden  truck  and  fruit  badly 
damaged  in  northern  portions  ;  rain  needed  in  south¬ 
ern  portions.  Similar  conditions  prevail  in  Indiana. 
West  Virginia  reports  severe  damage  by  frosts  to 
grapes,  potatoes  and  all  tender  vegetables  and  fruits 
on  the  uplands  ;  the  river  bottoms  were  generally 
protected  by  fog  ;  no  serious  damage  to  other  farm 
crops.  In  Ohio,  frost  seriously  injured  jointed  wheat, 
corn,  potatoes  and  fruit  in  the  eastern  portion  ;  less 
damage  in  central  and  western  parts.  Michigan  re¬ 
ports  some  damage  by  frost,  and  snow  in  the  northern 
portion.  In  northern  Wisconsin,  heavy  frosts  killed 


fruits  and  vegetables.  Sharp  frost  cut  fruits,  pota¬ 
toes  and  vegetables  to  the  ground  in  Minnesota,  but 
did  little  damage  to  grain.  The  same  is  true  of  Iowa, 
and  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota  cereals  were  slightly 
affected  by  frosts  in  the  eastern  portion.  Severe  frosts 
in  all  parts  of  Nebraska  killed  tender  vegetation,  and 
in  the  western  part,  severe  drought  and  high  winds 
did  much  damage.  Kansas  corn  was  cut  by  frost,  and 
grain  and  fruits  were  injured  by  drought.  More  or 
less  heavy  snow-falls  occurred  in  several  States,  but 
these  usually  cause  less  injury  than  clear  weather 
with  frost.  Considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the 
full  extent  of  the  damage  can  be  realized,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  present  reports  of  damage  are  exagger¬ 
ated,  and  that  the  injury  to  the  growing  crops  may 
not  be  so  serious  as  these  would  seem  to  indicate. 

Later  reports  indicate  still  further  damage  by  frosts 
in  localities  that  escaped  the  first  freeze.  Through 
southern  and  central  New  York,  and  portions  of 
southern  Michigan,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  New  Jersey 
and  other  localities,  frosts  have  done  considerable 
damage  to  fruits  and  tender  vegetables. 

And  now  we  are  told  that  the  sugar  beet  will  invade 
the  South.  It  is  reported  that  German  capitalists 
have  decided  to  engage  in  its  culture  on  an  extensive 
scale.  A  beet-sugar  company  is  being  organized  at 
Rowling  Green,  Ky.,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and 
will  build  a  plant  to  cost  $750,000,  with  a  capacity  of 
50  tons  of  granulated  sugar  every  24  hours.  The 
beets,  of  course,  are  to  be  raised  by  the  farmers  in  the 
vicinity.  If  these  plans  are  carried  out,  they  will  add 
a  new  money  crop  to  those  now  grown  in  this  part  of 
the  South,  and  will  also  show  to  other  localities  the 
possibilities  which  lie  in  the  culture  of  sugar  beets. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

New  Jersey  (New  Brunswick)  Bulletin  107,  describes  “Some 
Fungous  Diseases  of  Beets,”  and  Bulletin  108  gives  the  results  of 
some  field  experiments  with  fungicides.  Both  are  of  considerable 
interest  to  gardeners,  as  they  deal  with  plant  diseases.  Bulletin 
109  is  about  cutworms  and  some  other  injurious  insects. 

North  Dakota  (Fargo)  Bulletin  19  tells  about  the  treatment  for 
smut  in  wheat, .and  potato  scab.  Prof.  Bolley  is  one  of  our  leading 
botanists. 

Massachusetts  (Amherst)  Bulletin  28  is  from  the  entomological 
department,  and  describes  several  injurious  insects. 

North  Carolina  (Raleigh)  Bulletin  112  is  entitled,  “Trucking  in 
the  South,”  and  is  written  by  Prof.  Massey.  This  is  an  excellent 
bulletin,  giving  in  detail  the  methods  followed  by  the  truckers 
who  have  revolutionized  the  Southern  market-gardening  business. 
It  contains  20  excellent  formulas  for  home-mixed  fertilizers  made 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  acid  rock,  cotton-seed  meal  and  muriate  of 
potash. 

New  York  (Geneva)  Bulletin  82  gives  the  results  of  investiga¬ 
tions  in  cheese  making  for  1894.  This  is  a  very  valuable  pamphlet 
for  reference.  All  cheese  makers  should  have  it.  Bulletin  83  deals 


with  insects  and  insecticides,  particularly  the  insects  that  affect 
late  cabbage.  Bulletin  84  is  an  excellent  statement  of  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  spraying  apple  and  pear  orchards  in  1894.  The  most 
important  point  discussed  is  the  question  whether  the  pear  scab 
can  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Oregon  (Corvallis)  Bulletin  35  gives  notes  of  results  with  vari¬ 
ous  forage  plants,  such  as  clover,  vetch,  flat  peas  and  corn. 
There  is  also  an  account  of  a  pig-feeding  experiment,  with  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  carcasses  obtained  from  feeding  different  grains. 

West  Virginia  (Morgantown)  Bulletin  39  is  on  vegetables— 
mainly  tests  of  different  varieties.  Special  Bulletin  2  contains 
an  account  of  various  public  proceedings — Wool  Growers,  State 
Horticultural  Association,  State  Dairy  Association,  etc. 

Minnesota  (St.  Anthony  Park)  Bulletin  37  contains  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  chinch  bug  and  its  deadly  work.  The  plan  of  using 
diseased  bugs  to  scatter  wholesale  death  among  the  bugs  in  the 
field,  was  carefully  tried.  Bulletin  38  is  on  “  Garden  Tillage  and 
Implements.”  This  is  an  excellent  description  of  the  various 
hand  tools  useful  in  garden  culture — with  hints  on  manuring  and 
cultivating.  Bulletin  39  is  issued  from  the  horticultural  division, 
and  gives  the  results  of  variety  tests  with  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  other  interesting  facts.  Something  new  to  most  of  our  read¬ 
ers  is  the  illustrated  description  of  the  means  taken  to  prevent 
sun-scald  on  apple  trees. 

Arkansas  (Fayetteville)  Bulletin  33  gives  notes  on  insects  injur¬ 
ious  to  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  also  gives  remedies  for  killing 
them.  Bulletin  34  is  about  vegetable  gardening — varieties  and 
culture. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  G.  W.  Emery  Basket  Co.,  112  Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  is  successor  to  T.  C.  Avis,  known  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers  as  manu¬ 
facturer  of  fruit  and  truck  baskets  and  crates. 

Linseed-oil  meal  is  recommended  as  an  economical  stock  food 
for  every  month  in  the  year.  Detroit  Linseed  Oil  Works,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  will  furnish  it.  There  is  no  better  house. 

Those  who  object  to  carrying  water,  and  wish  to  poison  potato 
bugs  by  horse  power,  will  find  something  to  their  liking  in  the 
Safety  Potato-bug  wagon  made  by  Micham  <fe  Warn,  Richards,  O. 

That  Victor  cow  tie  looks  as  though  it  would  be  just  the  thing 
to  keep  the  tail  out  of  the  milker’s  eyes  in  fly  time.  The  cost  is 
small,  too.  Victor  Novelty  Works,  832  Austin  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  make  them. 

The  It.  N.-Y.  has  frequently  urged  farmers  to  try  rape  for  sheep. 
Dwarf  Essex  is  recommended.  This  is  now  being  advertised  by 
Northrup,  Braslan,  Goodwin  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  They 
now  have  an  importation  of  the  new  crop  direct  from  England, 
and  those  who  do  not  care  to  go  into  it  to  any  great  extent,  should, 
at  least,  order  enough  for  trial. 

We  have  been  using  a  set  of  Whipple’s  detachable  wide  tires  on 
the  home  farm  this  season,  and  they  save  horse  flesh  as  well  as 
prevent  the  rutting  of  the  roads  and  fields.  We  found  them 
especially  valuable  in  driving  over  soft  ground  in  drawing  out 
manure,  etc.  They  are  easily  attached  to  the  wheels  of  ordinary 
wagons,  and  stay  firmly  in  place  when  once  attached.  E.  E.  Whip¬ 
ple,  St.  John’s,  Mich.,  is  the  manufacturer. 

About  the  most  complete  butter  packages  that  we  have  yet  seen, 
are  those  made  by  the  Record  Mfg.  Co.,  Conneaut,  O.  They  are 
tin-lined,  and  made  in  sizes  from  one  pound  to  60  pounds  capacity. 
The  lids  are  instantly  adjusted,  and  made  air-tight,  so  that  no 
dust  or  objectionable  odors  can  get  near  the  butter.  The  smaller 
packages  have  bails  for  convenience  in  handling,  arid  are  put  up 
in  cases  of  60  pounds  capacity.  They  seem  just  the  thing  in  which 
to  put  up  butter  for  special  customers  or  general  trade. 
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nolofists,  60,000  In  use.  We  are  U.  8.  Headquarters 
*or  „ Rr*y  Pomps,  and  Insecticide*.  Catmlogue,  Hpray 
Calendar,  and  hill  Treatise  on  Spraying,  FREE. 

O  4  "9  Spraying  Outfit  tZf\ 

I  m  •  Express  Paid,  for 
P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  Box  M  Cataklll,  N.Y. 


Bugs  will  come.  ^ 

Save  your  crop. 

Examine  the  merits  of 
our  Sprinkler. 

Ten  to  fifteen  acres  cov- 
ered  in  a  single  day. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO 


rAn  even  mixture  of  the 
poison  constantly 

The  Potato  Grower  s' Friend 
Send  for  illustrated 

62  Sabin  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


WILL  KILL  THE  PESTS. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN  CT. 

N.  V.  CITV.  CHICAGO. 


PEPPLER 


Send 

for 

our 

valu¬ 

able 

cata¬ 

logue. 

Free 


Six  Row  V  ■■nHBHB 

For  Trees,  Potatoes  and  Vineyards 

Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Hors< 
Power  Sprayer  in  the  World. 

WARRANTED  THE  BEST  ON  EARTH 

Catalogue  free.  Address 

THOMAS  PEPPLER, 

1?.0.  Box  30.  H  iohtstown,  N.  J 


YOU  MUST  FIGHT 


Insects  and  Fungi  if  you  ever  expect  to  grow  any¬ 
more  good  fruit.  For  economy,  reliability  and  dura¬ 
bility  the  “  ECLIPSE  ”  Spraying  Outfits  are  positively 
the  latest  and  best  implements  on  the  market. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

C  MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


The  Safety  Potato- Bug  Wagon 


POTATO? 


rFoR  Potato  Bugs,  Field  and  Small  Fruits 

ONE  MAN  does  the  work  of  Six.  Spray  stops  by  releasing! 
pressure  of  thumb,  NO  WASTE  WHATEVER.  We  are  the! 
largest  manufacturers  of  KNAPSACK  SPRAYERS,  and  sell! 
£the  most.  Send  for  illust.  pamphlet;  never  mind  the  stamp. 

'  an(l  vines  turn  nozzle  up.  (Agts.  wanted.) 

THE  LENOX  SPRAYER  CO.,  95  West  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass 


When  and  How  to  Do  It.— By  Prof.  Claii- 
knce  M.  Weed.  Iiluatrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  The 
third  edition,  now  ready,  contains  much  additional 
matter,  and  several  new  illustrations,  thus  bring¬ 
ing  it  up  to  date.  It  is  indispensable  to  fruit 
growers  and  farmers,  large  or  small,  scientific  or 
non-scientific.  The  price  in  stiff  paper  covers  is 
but  25  cents,  postpaid.  THE  RURAL  PUBLISH¬ 
ING  COMPANY,  New  York. 


95  West  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass 


[1 1  Jk  Kl  — For  60  cents  we  mail  you 

I  fl  111  I  46  finest  select  varieties: 

|  hg  fm  I  ™  I  Six  Asters,  six  Carnations, 

six  Chrysanthemums,  six 
Coleus;  six  Japan  Pinks;  six  Pansies;  six  Petu¬ 
nias,  and  six  Phlox,  or  two  sets  for  $1. 

DANIEL  K.  HERR,  Ryder  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


ONK-HORSK  DOUBLE  ROW 


KILL  all  BUCS 

EastT  'oveTom^cnTin^me 

hour.  Easy  to  use.  Only  ona 
pound  Paris  Green  to  acre.  No 
plaster  or  water  used.  400 
.  bushels  potatoes  to  acre.  How 
to  do  it;  BOOK  FREE.  Will 
pay  yon  to  write. 

The  Hotchkiss  &  Tuttle  Co., 

Wallingford,  Conn, 


ARIS-GREENt:?.: 

DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  ,J.  VV.  SPANGLER,  York.  Pa. 


Cnp  C  II  C— Fine  farm  property  of  400  acres, 
rUll  wHLb  five  hours  from  New  York  via 
Erie  Railway;  large  12- room  house  witb  all  neces¬ 
sary  buildings.  Price,  *3.260.  Small  cash  payment; 
balance  at  five  per  cent  interest.  Address 

LOUIS  P.  FAULKNER,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIANA  PUMP  CO., 
48  R.  R.  St.,  Columbiana,  Ohio. 


The  following  lines  taken  from  a 
news  item,  are  a  refreshing  change 
from  the  “fainting  at  a  mouse”  joke, 
with  which  we  are  all  acquainted  :  A  fire 
occurred  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Frohman. 
One  of  his  sisters  awoke  and  found  her 
room  filled  with  smoke,  which  was  com¬ 
ing  up  the  stairway.  She  alarmed  the 
family,  and  then  ran  into  the  kitchen. 
Seizing  a  fire  extinguisher,  she  had  the 
fire  in  the  hallway  out  in  a  few  minutes; 
not,  however,  before  some  bric-a-brac 
and  mementos  of  travel  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed. 

*- 

We  believe  in  compulsory  education, 
but  not  the  kind  our  artist  has  repre¬ 
sented  at  Fig.  116.  Door,  forlorn-look¬ 
ing  doggie  !  His  part  in  life  is  to  jump, 
skip,  bark,  and  wag  his  tail.  But  his 
young  mistress  has  very  effectually  put 
a  damper  on  such  deportment.  It  is  not 
more  severe  to  punish  an  animal  for 
failing  to  comprehend  a  book  than  to 
find  fault  with  children  because  they  do 
not  act  according  to  grown-up  standards 
of  propriety.  See  to  it  that  home  disci¬ 
pline  is  not  contrary  to  Nature’s  in¬ 
tentions  and  purposes. 


PROMISES  TO  CHILDREN. 

they  should  not  he  cakei.essly  made 

AND  BROKEN. 

O  VER  and  over,  all  day  long,  we  are 
obliged  to  put  off  little  impor- 
tuners  with  promises.  There  are  not 
minutes  enough  in  12  hours  to  attend  to 
all  the  childish  wants,  even  though  we 
had  nothing  else  to  do  at  all  ;  so  we  send 
the  little  ones  away  with  hopes  of  “  by 
and  by,”  and  we  really  mean  to  do  it  by 
and  by,  too.  But  I  fear  that  some  of  the 
children’s  by  and  bys  never  come.  It 
isn’t  because  we  do  not  tell  the  truth,  or 
mean  to  tell  it,  when  we  do  the  promis¬ 
ing  ;  but  simply  because  the  very  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  coaxings  and  importuni¬ 
ties  weakens  the  strength  of  the  prom¬ 
ises  we  make  until  they  lose  their  identity 
as  real  promises,  and  seem  more  like 
simple  make  shifts  to  relieve  the  moment’s 
pressure.  But  they  are  promises.  If  they 
cannot  be  positively  sure  of  fulfillment, 
they  ought  never  to  be  made  ;  for  every 
time  we  fail  to  do  just  as  we  promised, 
we  make  an  indelible  black  mark  against 
our  names  in  a  little  child's  sensitive 
heart.  Maybe  the  little  child  does  not 
realize  it  or  harbor  the  least  resentment 
against  us,  but  the  impression  is  made 
once  for  all,  and  will  have  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  share  in  influencing  him  in  the 
character  that  is  forming  for  him  out  of 
the  little  incidents  and  happenings  of  his 
every-day  life. 

A  delayed  or  unkept  promise  may  seem 
a  small  thing  at  the  time,  so  trivial  is  its 
import ;  but  small  things  pile  up  into 
great  the  world  over.  Every  promise 
must  be  sacredly  kept,  if  we  would  keep 
ourselves  spotless  in  our  little  ones’ sight 
— and  who  has  not  that  high  ambition  ? 
There  must  always  be  a  “by  and  by” 
when  we  promise  one.  I  overheard  a 
tiny  maiden  giving  her  own  definition  of 
a  promise  to  her  dolly  one  day:  “A 
p'omish,  dolly,”  she  said,  “  means— why, 
it  means  when  anybody  p’omishes,  he 
does  it.”  Can  Webster's  Unabridged  do 
better  ?  This  same  little  maiden,  too, 
gave  her  mother,  all  unconsciously,  as 
beautiful  a  compliment  as  mother’s  heart 
could  wish,  when  one  day  she  exclaimed 
to  a  little  friend,  “  Oh,  yes,  I’m  goin’, 
’cause  mamma  p'omished  me,  and  my 
mamma  always  does  her  p'omishes.”  I 
overheard  the  dear  little  tribute,  and 
wished  that  I  were  that  little  lady’s 
mother. 

Promised  Punishment. 

The  sacreiness  of  a  promise  thus  es¬ 
tablished  in  a  little  mind,  is  a  grand 
foundation  of  truth  to  build  upon.  And 
’tis  not  only  the  little  promises  we  make 


so  many  times  a  day  to  do  some  of  a 
child’s  errands  and  bits  of  pleasures — to 
make  a  little  “  party  ”  for  her  by  and 
by,  with  the  play  dishes,  or  hunt  up 
some  favorite  toy  that  is  lost — that  need 
especial  watching  and  remembering  on 
our  part.  But  there  are  the  small  pun¬ 
ishments  that  we  are  too  busy  to  inflict 
at  the  time,  and  promise  for  by  and  by. 
How  mightily  important  that  we  should 
not  neglect  to  keep  them.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  refusal  to  go  out  to  play,  or  to  do 
some  other  little  wished-for  thing.  We 
deny  the  privilege  because  of  some 
childish  naughtiness  ;  but  when  the  time 
comes,  the  little  one  is  so  sweet,  and 
our  own  ruffled  feelings  have  so  smoothed 
out,  that  we  cannot  bear  to  carry  out 
our  threats — no,  let  us  call  them  prom¬ 
ises — and  so  we  make  mental  reserva¬ 
tions,  and  twist  our  consciences  a  bit — 
and  the  child  goes  out  to  play  after  all. 
There  are  extreme  cases  of  this  sort  too 
unpleasant  to  think  of,  and  perhaps  al¬ 
together  too  severe  to  meet  our  own 
cases,  but,  after  all,  they  are  all  nearly 
related,  and  the  one  may  grow  into  the 
other  all  unconsciously  to  us. 

We’ve  all  heard  some  hasty  mother 
say  to  her  derelict  little  one,  “  Stop  that 


to  set  before  our  families  the  same,  and 
very  limited,  bill  of  fare  year  in  and 
year  out,  day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week.  Truly,  they  seem  to  think  that 
country  people  in  the  North  live  solely 
upon  salt  pork  and  dried  apples,  and  in 
the  South  we  have  nothing  but  fat  meat 
and  corn  bread. 

A  physician  of  my  acquaintance  who 
lived  in  town,  at  one  time  thought  of 
moving  to  the  country,  when  his  wife 
won  the  admiration  of  her  friends  by 
•announcing  her  determination  to  go 
also.  “  If  he  can  live  upon  fat  meat  and 
corn  bread,  I  can,  too,”  said  this  most 
courageous  of  women.  This  idea  that 
seems  to  be  so  generally  entertained 
concerning  the  deprivations  of  country 
people,  finds  acceptance  only  through 
lack  of  thought.  How  many  dishes 
there  are  which  serve  to  give  variety  to 
the  housekeeper’s  bill  of  fare  in  the 
city,  that  come  directly  from  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  Fresh,  crisp  vegetables  —  their 
prices  rising  or  falling  in  direct  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  freshness — luscious  fruits, 
and  dewy  berries  and  melons,  each  in 
its  proper  season.  Think  of  the  plump 
poultry  and  fresh  eggs,  sweet  cream  and 
golden  butter  !  Where  do  you  find  them 


COMPULSORY  EDUCATION.  Fig.  116. 


this  minute,  or  I’ll  whip  you  !”  or,  “I’ll 
put  you  to  bed;”  yet  the  little  one  went 
on  in  his  sinful  little  way  quite  securely 
and  indifferently.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  he  was  an  “  unmanageable”  child? 
1  heard  of  a  little  down-east  boy  who 
was  promised  a  whipping  for  some  fault, 
but  it  had  to  be  postponed  awhile.  He 
went  out  behind  the  woodshed  and  sat 
down  to  nurse  his  woes.  When  a  family 
friend  discovered  him  there,  later  on,  he 
tried  to  console  him.  “  Oh,  never  mind 
little  man,  your  mother  will  forget  all 
about  the  whipping,”  he  said.  “  Oh, 
no!”  the  boy  said,  mournfully;  “my 
mother's  got  a  dreadful  big  remember  !  ” 
We  ache  in  sympathy  with  the  little  fel¬ 
low,  so  sure  of  his  judgment;  but  we 
honor  his  mother’s  staunch  “remember.” 

The  big  promises  we  are  in  small 
danger  of  neglecting  ;  we  are  too  honest 
for  that.  But  it  behooves  us  all  to  keep 
a  constant  watch  over  the  daily  little 
ones  that  slip  from  our  lips  so  easily. 

ANNIE  HAMILTON  DONNELL. 


in  greater  perfection  than  in  the  well- 
managed  farmhouse  ? 

And  it  isn’t  only  during  the  summer 
months  that  we  fare  well ;  it  is  all  the 
year  ’round  if  we  are  only  wise  and 
provident,  as  our  mothers  and  grand¬ 
mothers  were  before  us.  I  keep  apples, 
when  our  orchard  bears  at  all,  almost 
until  the  apples  come  again.  Sound 
sweet  potatoes  were  found  in  the  pit  of 
dry  earth  last  fall  when  we  were  mak¬ 
ing  ready  to  store  away  the  new  crop. 
We  are  never  without  good  mealy  white 
potatoes ;  we  had  fresh  turnip  salad 
this  winter  whenever  the  snow  was  not 
on  the  ground,  and  there  are  now  pretty 
white  heads  of  cabbage  in  hills  in  the 
garden.  We  had  for  dinner  to-day  the 
nicest  canned  peaches,  put  up  in  glass 
jars  year  before  last,  and  delicious  jel¬ 
lied  grapes,  just  acid  enough  to  be  appe¬ 
tizing.  Our  cellar  keeps  such  things 
perfectly,  and  I  make  such  good  use  of 
our  summer  fruits  when  we  do  have 
them,  that  a  failure  in  fruit  is  but  little 


felt.  Besides,  we  always  sell  enough  of 
our  surplus  of  such  things  to  make  us 
feel  free  to  buy  any  imported  delicacies 
for  which  we  care. 

For  fresh  meat,  we  have  a  beef  club 
during  three  months  of  the  year  ;  nice 
fat  mutton  whenever  we  choose  to  have 
one  dressed,  and  an  icehouse  full  of  ice 
to  keep  the  meat  fresh  until  it  is  used. 
A  whole,  corn-fed  beef  is  ours  in  the 
spring  if  we  choose,  with  the  hams  to 
cure  and  use  as  dried  beef  ;  fresh  steak 
until  we  tire  of  it,  and  delicious  pickled 
beef,  the  very  thing  for  March  and  April. 
Then  there  is  farm  poultry  of  every 
kind,  from  the  juicy  spring  broiler  to  the 
stately  Thanksgiving  turkey  and  the 
Christmas  goose,  if  we  choose  to  revive 
the  old  English  custom. 

But  I  had  almost  forgotten,  in  my 
great  abundance  of  good  things,  the 
many  excellent  dishes  that  result  from 
a  country  hog-killing — fresh  sausage, 
souse,  spareribs,  tongue,  brains,  and, 
later  on,  the  crisp,  sweet  breakfast  bacon, 
and  juicy  country-cured  hams  !  Why  ! 
my  city  friends  are  continually  begging 
me  to  send  them  something  to  eat.  They 
know  where  the  good  things  grow.  Our 
greatest  trouble,  in  fact,  is  how  to  select 
from  our  great  abundance,  and  our 
greatest  care  is  that  we  share  it  faith¬ 
fully  with  our  friends  who  lack. 

a  farmer’s  daughter. 


AN  AMERICAN  “FOURTH." 


ARE  you  tired  ?”  asked  Mr.  Dudley 
of  his  wife,  as  she  opened  the 
door  of  their  pleasant  sitting-room  and 
sank  with  a  sigh  into  her  rocker.  It  was 
the  evening  of  the  Fourth  of  .July.  The 
coolness  and  seclusion  of  her  home  were 
most  grateful  after  the  fatigue  and  dust 
and  heat  of  the  day. 

“  1  am  tired  and  disgusted,”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “  What  a  way  we  have  fallen 
into  of  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July  ; 
what  with  boomerangs,  greased  poles, 
and  greased  pigs  ;  horse  races  and  foot 
races,  the  day  has  come  to  mean  nothing 
to  the  people  but  degrading  and  mean¬ 
ingless,  even  cruel  sports,  and  drunken¬ 
ness.  Better  abolish  the  day  than  have 
it  observed  in  this  way.” 

“  But,  my  dear,  you  forget  how  many 
foreigners  there  are  among  us  ;  we  must 
concede  something  to  their  tastes  and 
provide  amusement  for  them.” 

“  That  is  just  what  we  must  not  do,” 
returned  the  justly  aroused  Mrs.  Dudley. 
“They  should  be  made  to  partake  of  the 
spirit  of  our  holidays.  As  they  have 
sworn  allegiance  to  our  Government,  so 
let  them  renounce  their  degrading  pas¬ 
times,  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  something 
better.” 

“  But  they  cannot  be  forced.” 

“True;  but  they  can  be  invited  and 
instructed.  Let  us  give  them  something 
entertaining  and,  at  the  same  time,  ele¬ 
vating.  We  should  tender  to  these  peo¬ 
ple  the  hospitality  of  our  home,  not  that 
of  the  grogshop.  The  man  takes  his 
comrade  into  the  grogshop  and  asks, 
‘  What  will  you  have  ?  ’  We  invite  our 
friend  to  a  seat  at  our  table  and  give 
him  little  choice  ;  we  expect  him  to  par¬ 
take  with  us  of  the  food  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  for  ourselves.  This  is  ‘the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 
It  is  also,  as  an  eminent  writer  remarked 
of  New  York  City,  the  dumping  ground 


A  WORD  FOR  COUNTRY  FARE. 

I  WAS  glad  to  see,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
March  2,  that  some  one  has  had  the 
courage  to  speak  up  in  behalf  of  the 
farmer's  wife.  Our  city  friends  are  very 
kind,  and  their  solicitude  in  our  behalf 
is  most  gratifying  ;  but  in  many  cases 
they  know  so  little  about  us  that  their 
compassionate  interest  and  well-meant 
advice  are  more  amusing  than  other¬ 
wise.  We  are  constantly  exhorted  not 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


IBMILUIELV  PUB? 


for  the  offscourings  of  the  nations  |  and 
our  particular  part  of  the  dumping 
ground  seems  to  be  Oakville.  The  next 
Fourth  of  Julv  is  going  to  see  the  day 
duly  honored  in  Oakville,  or  my  name  isn’t 
Mehitabel  Dudley,”  continued  the  ener¬ 
getic  little  woman. 

“  Well,  you  have  a  full  year  to  perfect 
your  plans  in  ;  I  hope  you  will  succeed.” 

“  You  must  help  me  ;  let  us  draw  up 
a  programme  to-night.” 

“  What  !  and  not  go  to  the  fireworks?” 

“  Yes  ;  I  am  tired  ;  aren’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  I  ought  to  be  willing  to 
serve  my  country  to  that  extent  ” 


WHICHEVER  WAY. 


KING  OF  ALL 
BICYCLES 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


Whichever  Way  the  wind  doth  blow 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so  ; 

Then  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west, 

The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

My  little  craft  sails  not  alone  ; 

A  thousand  fleets  from  every  zone 
Are  out  upon  a  thousand  seas  ; 

And  what  for  me  were  favoring  breeze 
Might  dash  another,  with  the  shock 
Of  doom,  upon  some  hidden  rock. 

And  so  I  do  not  dare  to  pray 

For  winds  that  waft  me  on  my  way, 

But  leave  it  to  a  Higher  Will 
To  stay  or  speed  me— trusting  still 
That  all  is  well,  and  sure  that  He 
Who  launched  my  bark  will  sail  with  me 
Thro’  storm  and  calm,  and  will  not  fail 
Whatever  breezes  may  prevail, 

To  land  me— every  peril  past — 

Within  His  sheltering  heaven  at  last. 

Then  whatsoever  wind  doth  blow 
Some  heart  is  glad  to  have  it  so. 

And  blow  it  east  or  blow  it  west, 

The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 

Woman's  Record. 


but  sell  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  st  wholesale  prices. 
Ship  snywhere  for  examina¬ 
tion  before  sale  Everything 
warranted.  lOO  styles  of 
Carriages,  90  styles  of 
H  n.rness,Saddles.Fly  Nets, 


etc.  Send  4o.  in  stamps,  post- 
\  Y/  age  on  113  page  catalogue 
Elkhart Carriage  nnd 
Harness  Mb  Co.,  Elkhart,  InU, 


Money 

^SAVING 


CARRIAGES 
\/  and  HARNESS 

mailed  free  to  cash  buyers,  Will  sell  you  one 
Buggy  or  one  Set  of  Harness  at  same  rates 

All  Goods  are  WARRANTED  TWO  YEARS 

and  freight  charges  paid  on  shipments  to  certain 
localities,  as  specified  in  Catalogue.  Two-Seated 
Spring  Wagon.  850:  a  handsome  Carriage,  only 
8«*5.  Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address, 

MIAMI  MANUF'O.  CO.,  Neave  Build'g,  Cincinnati,  0. 


(To  be  continued.) 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Wyoming’s  Noble  Men. — The  very 
strongest  argument  for  woman’s  suf¬ 
frage,  was  the  action  of  the  men  of 
Wyoming,  when  asking  for  admission  as 
a  State,  says  the  New  York  Recorder. 
CoDgress  refused  to  admit  it  with  the 
clause  in  its  constitution  for  woman  suf¬ 
frage.  The  representatives  of  Wyoming 
telegraphed  their  constituents  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  never  let  the  territory  come 
in  until  that  clause  had  been  removed. 
The  women  convened  in  mass  meetings, 
and  decided  to  consent  to  its  removal, 
confident  that  the  men  would  restore  to 


Four  Styles.  !#85  and  I#  100.  Send  for  Catalogue 

MONARCH  CYCLE  CO., 

Factory  and  Main  Olllce:  Lako&  Ilalsted  Sts.,  Chicago 
Eastern  Branch:  T9  iteado  St.,  New  York. 

The  C.  F.  Ultyon  Co.,  Ltd..  Managers. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10 cents 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6417.  Ladies’  Waist. 

This  handsome  waist  is  made  of  Madras 
chine,  in  which  apple-green  and  golden- 
brown  shades  are  delightfully  mixed 
with  yellow.  The  stylish  arrangement 
is  secured  over  glove- fitted  linings  that 
have  the  usual  double  darts  in  front, 
back,  side-back  and  under-arm  gores, 
the  closing  being  in  front  under  the 
double  box-plait.  The  whole  back  fits 
smoothly  across  the  shoulders,  being 
drawn  in  at  the  waist  line  in  the  center. 
The  fronts  have  a  double  box-plait  in 
the  center,  the  slight  fullness,  which  is 
gathered  at  the  upper  and  lower  edges, 
dividing  it  from  the  single  box-plaits  on 
each  side.  A  full  blouse  adjustment  is 
made  at  the  waist  line  in  front,  a  crush 
belt  with  fancy  looped  bows  finishing 
the  waist.  Stock  collar  with  bows  to 
match,  closes  at  the  side  near  the  left 
shoulder  seam.  Full  sleeves  have  a  box- 
plait  laid  from  wrist  to  elbow,  which 
gives  added  fullness  to  the  top.  Pattern 
(5417  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  viz.  :  28,  30,  32, 
34  and  30  inches  bust  measure. 


MONEY  MADE 


Belling  Ileveridge’M  Automatic 
Cooker.  Best  cooking  utensil.  Food 
can’t  bum.  No  odor.  Saves  labor  and 
fuel.  Fits  any  kind  of  stove.  Agents 
wanted,  eitner  sex.  flood  I*ny. 
One  agent  sold  1730  in  one  town. 

- Write  for  terms _ 

W.E.BEVKIJI  IM1E,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CiKNI)  for  Catalogue  Of 
the  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment,  you  think  of  buying. 
Violins  repaired  bv  the 
Cremona  System.  (1.  Story, 
26  Central  St.,  Boston.  Mass- 


<1*  "7  C  for  a  5-acre  farm,  covered  with  wood,  In  south- 
0  I  J  ern  New  Jersey;  close  to  railroad;  ilnest  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  world;  especially  adapted  for  small  fruits, 
poultry,  vegetables,  etc.;  high  and  dry:  healthy 
neighborhood;  sold  on  installments  of  *1  down  and 
$1  per  week;  title  insured.  Send  for  particulars. 
D.  L.  RISLEY,  221  South  lUth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


to  send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of 
BUGGIES,  SURREYS,  etc.,  and  Wholesale  Price  List. 
We  can  tit  you  out  with  anything  you  want. 

KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOARD  CO., 

Ransom  Street.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


ftn<*  Kicyclea,  at  Factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40 per 
nBPPB|S^Aceiit  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World's  A 

Fair.  Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  It  shows 
all  the  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices.  It  has  200  Vfltr  |  ty 

‘A"  tirade,  (4fr.  pages  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  Issued.  “A  tlr»4*.  467.40. 
WrlM  to-day.  Bend  for  it.  It's  free.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Olito.  Write  to-day. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOUrr: 

with  “  DISSTON  ”  on  It.  It  will  hold 
the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  with¬ 
out  filing  than  other  saws,  thereby 
saving  in  labor  and  cost  of  tiles.  They 
are  made  of  the  best  quality  crucible 
cast  steel,  and  are  Fully  Warranted. 


DISSTON’S 


[ST  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Send  for  Hand  Book,  mailed  free. 


6417— YOUNG  LAGIE3’  V/AI3T 


eta  Glass! 
Quick!! 


There’s  lots  of  snap  and  vim  in  this  Hires’  Root-  o 
BEER.  There’s  lots  of  pleasure  and  good  health  in  0 
it,  too.  A  delicious  drink,  a  temperance  drink,  a  ^ 
home-made  drink,  a  drink  that  delights  the  old  and  0 
young.  Be  sure  and  get  the  genuine 


hires’ 

Root  beer 


&  jMfl  i>  j  H  A  25  cent  package  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  everywhere.  0 

|  I  Jr  The  Chas.  E.  Hires  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  % 


§Mvnti£infl, 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
This  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Vacuum 

Leather  Oil 


■  bhbb  urm  Ban  92  sth  avenue. 

H  1 1  mlm  HI  H fli  li  Hill  TO  rent  &  for  sale 
mi  ■  HaL—Hi  H  ON  easy  terms. 

HUH  V  BHBI  H^H  ^PH  Hi  Catalogue  Free. 

Thisjs  the  instrument  contested  for,  and  chosen  above  all  others, 
by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  for  its  prize  competition. 


May  as  well  know  it.  Get  a  can  at  a 
harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  half-pint 
to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “  How  to  Take 
Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob,  both  free  ; 
use  enough  to  find  out;  if  you  don’t 
like  it,  take  the  can  back  and  get  the 
whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere— handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


[ggSa]  Janaanaol? 

KS  SF'XX'Vgi 
Lain  /dsi^rin1 
Inaqp  lanaaaqnn 


Improved  Scales, 


New  Styles 


Made  and  in  Use 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 

while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.~J.dv. 


Every  Piano  fully 

Warranted. 


92  Fifth  Avenue 


and  all  similar  complaints  absolutely  cured,  Weart*s 

ter  samSSIe* bottle" sent  fre^  cases 

K.  W.  WiSAHT  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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"  GOPHERS." 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  has  just  issued  an  interesting 
pamphlet  on  “  The  Pocket  Gopher.” 
This  little  animal  burrows  in  the  ground 
like  a  woodchuck.  We  are  told  that  it 
is  about  the  most  surly  and  bad-tem¬ 
pered  animal  that  ever  lived.  It  will 
fight  and  bite  and  scold  at  the  least 
provocation.  You  can’t  tame  one,  and 
you  can’t  possibly  make  a  petof  it.  Now 
why  is  this  gopher  so  different  from  the 
rabbit  or  other  wild  animals?  There 
must  be  some  reason  for  it,  and  here  it 
is  as  given  in  this  pamphlet : 

The  fierce  disposition  is  just  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  solitary  mode  of  life.  From  the 
time  the  voung  are  half  grown  and  big  enough  to 
start  burrows  of  their  own,  each  individual  lives 
entirely  alone,  except  during  the  short  mating 
season  in  early  spring.  Living  alone  and  in  the 
dark  for  11  months  in  the  year,  is  not  calculated 
to  develop  a  lovable  disposition.  To  the  same 
causes— darkness  and  solitude — may  also  be  at¬ 
tributed  the  gopher’s  small  eyes  and  ears,  nar¬ 
row  brain  case,  and  undeveloped  voice. 

* 

Thebe  you  have  it,  and  you,  as  a 
farmer,  may  well  ponder  those  words. 
This  gopher  simply  shuts  himself  up  in 
his  own  hole,  and  stays  there.  He  is  a 
living  illustration  of  the  evil  results  of 
continued  selfishness.  He  lives  “unto 
himself  alone,”  and  the  result  is  that  all 
the  better  parts  of  his  nature  are  unde¬ 
veloped.  He  scratches  around  in  his 
hole,  and  lets  the  water  and  air  into  the 
soil,  and  at  last  he  crawls  down  into  the 
subsoil  and  dies — thus  putting  “  organic 
matter  ”  down  where  it  will  do  some 
good.  That  is  all.  Socially,  he  is  a  surly, 
mean-spirited  wretch,  that  leaves  only 
hatred  behind  him.  and  abuses  his  life’s 
opportunities.  Maybe  he  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  to  die  in  order  to  do  the 
earth  any  good.  He  that  as  it  may,  the 
lesson  of  his  life  is  clearly  to  the  effect 
that  the  best  things  about  us  come  from 
the  discipline  of  contact  with  and  study 
of  others.  A  gopher  or  a  man  that  cuts 
off  all  communication  with  the  rest  of 
his  race,  is  sure  to  be  a  surly,  bigoted 
person,  unhappy,  and  impotent  for  doing 
good.  Were  all  men  to  follow  this  rule 
of  life,  we  would  have  a  race  of  savage 
men  in  less  than  three  generations. 

* 

Now  there  are  a  great  many  farmers 
in  this  land  who  are  in  danger  of  be¬ 
coming  human  gophers.  Living  in  lonely 
places  away  from  the  towns  and  cities, 
they  are  in  danger  of  drawing  off  by 
themselves,  and  saying  that  their  little 
household  doesn’t  need  any  social  con¬ 
nection  with  others.  In  our  opinion, 
that  is  a  great  big  mistake  from  several 
points  of  view.  It  is  an  excellent  way  to 
make  stubborn,  self-willed  and  dogmatic 
people,  because  they  come  to  measure 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  world  by  the 
narrow  limitation  of  a  single  family. 
The  fact  is,  we  have  long  felt  that  the 
great  strength  as  well  as  the  weakness 
of  the  farmer  as  a  citizen,  may  be  traced 
to  his  reverence  for  his  home.  These 
homes  have  done  their  full  share  in  de¬ 
veloping  that  true  and  sturdy  manhood 
and  womanhood  which  has  made  this 
country  great.  Could  these  homes  have 
been  welded  together  like  the  links  of 
a  chain — each  with  its  distinct  home  feel¬ 
ing,  yet  each  a  part  of  one  strong  com  bi¬ 
nation — what  thoughtful  man  can  say 
that  to  day  the  whole  aspect  and  trend 
of  agriculture  would  not  be  far  better 
and  more  satisfactory  ? 

41- 

In  brief,  then,  we  believe  that  one 
chief  reason  why  agriculture  has  been 
called  upon  to  take  a  back  seat,  is  that 
a  good  many  farmers  have  been  looking 
to  the  gopher  as  a  model  for  conducting 
their  social  relations.  Until  farmers 
can  work  with  more  concert  of  action, 
get  rid  of  envy  and  distrust,  and  stand 
firmly  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the 
common  good,  we  shall  never  have  a 
state  of  affairs  in  agriculture  that  we 
all  so  much  desire.  VVe  didn’t  start  out 
to  Doom  the  Grange  or  other  associa¬ 
tions.  They  are  excellent.  We  wish 
there  were  more  of  them.  We  are  here 
to  say  tbat  the  simplest  and  easiest  way 
to  start  this  change  in  sentiment,  is  to 
introduce  The  It.  N.-Y.  into  the  homes 
of  the  people.  That  will  give  a  handle 
for  the  people  to  hold  on  to,  and  the  first 
you  know,  they  are  all  interested  in  our 
schemes  for  cooperation  in  Duying  and 
selling  goods.  They  also  cooperate  in 
thought  on  some  of  the  great  questions 
of  the  day,  and  the  results  will  astonish 
you.  Come,  now ;  we  will  send  the 
paper  the  rest  of  the  year  for  50  cents. 
Now,  sir,  as  a  patriotic,  thoughtful 
American,  you  know  that  our  words  are 
founded  on  truth.  Are  you  now  going 
to  stay  like  the  gopher,  worrying  over 


the  threatened  downfall  of  farming,  or 
are  you  going  out  to  poke  The  R.  N.-Y. 
into  the  farm  homes  of  the  land  ? 


Worn-Out  Lands 


* 

And  now,  right  in  this  line,  we  must 
have  another  word  about  those  nine  sub¬ 
scription  premiums  to  be  given  June  16. 
We  didn’t  expect  very  many  clubs,  but 
we  did  look  for  more  interest  than  has 
yet  been  manifested.  Up  to  date,  no 
one  seems  to  have  started.  We  know 
that  most  of  our  readers,  and  farmers 
generally,  have  been  busy  with  their 
spring  work,  and  it  is  not  the  best  sub¬ 
scription  season.  Hut  in  spite  of  all  this, 
we  thought  that  there  would  be  some 
one  to  realize  the  situation.  In  truth,  the 
very  fact  that  there  would  be  few  at  work 
we  expected  would  encourage  some  one 
to  start ;  but  no  one  has.  All  the  same, 
those  nine  premiums  will  go  for  the 
nine  largest  clubs  if  the  mowing  machine 
goes  for  a  club  of  five  names,  and  the  $5 
cash  prizes  to  readers  who  send  only  a 
trial  subscription. 

Perhaps  all  our  people  do  not  know 
just  what  these  premiums  are.  Here  is 
a  cut  of  the  mower.  There  is  no  better 


quickly  restored  to  fertility  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  containing 

A  High  Per  Cent,  of  Potash. 

Full  description  of  how  and  why  in  our  pamphlets. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


More  Gats  and  Straw,  More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Corn  and  Stalk,  More  Vegetables, 

More  Luscious  Fruit,  More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 


mower  made.  Send  to  Adriance  Platt 
<fc  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  get 
full  particulars  about  it.  We  also  give 
you  a  cut  of  the  rake.  The  Walter  A. 
Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co., 
Iloosic  Falls,  N.  Y.,  will  send  you  cata¬ 
logues  describing  it  in  full,  it  has  all 
the  latest  improvements,  and  it  is  just  as 
easy  to  rake  hay  with  it  as  to  ride  in  a 
buggy.  Then  we  give  $50  in  cash  prizes. 
Every  one  knows  what  cash  means.  It 
is  divided  into  seven  prizes,  $15,  $10,  and 
five  prizes  of  $5  each.  Remember,  you 
have  your  regular  discounts  besides. 
These  are  extra.  The  man  that  slips 


out  in  the  evening  and  picks  up  a  few 
subscriptions,  and  take  a  lowery  day  or 
two  for  the  work  before  June  15.  cau 
easily  come  in  fora  choice  of  one  of  these 
nine  premiums.  We  repeat  that  there  is 
no  effort  at  all  yet,  and  the  time  is  nearly 
half  gone.  There  is  the  opportunity.  We 
never  expect  to  make  another  contest  so 
late  in  the  season.  Hence,  this  is  no 
doubt  the  last  chance.  Now,  who 
wants  it  ? 


gjtU&rHanfou#  gwlmtisinfl. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Heller  Riding  Harrow 

does  the  same  work  as  a  Disk,  cuts  five 
inches  deep,  pulverizes  and  levels  the 
soil,  and  is  the  lightest  draft  harrow  in 
the  world.  Write  for  special  prices. 

HELLER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


FFNfF  machines 

!  LULL  SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO.  Martinsville  .0. 
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FIRST  on  the  FARM, 

FIRST  on  the  RAILROAD, 

FIRST  around  PARKS  and  CEMETERIES. 

Not  our  word  for  it,  but  that  of  our  regular 
customers,  first-class  farmers,  who  pride 
themselves  on  having  the  best  and  whose 
motto  is  “what  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  wort  h 
doing  well,”  and  first-class  railroads  that 
seek  protectiou  for  riglit  of  way,  rather 
than  “anything  to  comply  with  the  law.’’ 
The  Park  Commissioners,  Cemetery  Directors 
and  owners  of  Game  Parks  who  have  tested  it 
will  vote  for  it  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian, Mich. 


FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


Made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  scientifically-made 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitrate 
Soda — Sulphate  Potash — Muriate  Potash — Sulphate  Ammonia — Dried  Flesh — Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid— always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


H  Bowker’s  | 

|  Fertilizers.  3 

Rich,  powerful,  concentrated."^ 
They  contain  just  the  materials -3 
g —  to  make  crops  grow.  They  arc-^ 
made  largely  of  chemicals,  and— S 
besides  starting  the  crops  off  well — ^ 
S—  will  “  back  them  up  ”  to  maturity — 3 

S  For  sale  by  agents.  ^ 

j  Agents  wanted  where  we  have  none. 

53Z  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  * 

^  oniA/VCD  fertilizer  co„  ^ 

DU  II  MZri  BOSTON  Sl  NEW  YORK^S 


Five  Tons 

of  Grapes 

remove  from  the  soil  12.60  lbs.  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  10.62  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
25.48  lbs.  of  potash.  100  lbs.  of 

Albert’s  Vineyard  Manure 

contains  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  11  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  28  lbs.  of  potash. 

Send  for  tree  sample,  and  our  literature  on  “  The 
Manuring  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards,"  and  “  The 
Manuring  of  Garden  Crops."  They  are  sent  free, 
ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Chemical  Fertilizers,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 


ASHES 


at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston.  Mass 


ODORLESS  GUANO 
MINERAL  UUHHU 


delivered  at  your 
nearest  station,  for 
$>20.00  per  ton. 
Agents  wanted  In  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


EVERY  FARMER 

is  more  or  less  interested  In  fencing.  Whether 
intending  to  purchase  or  not,  drop  us  a  card,  and 
we  will  mail  a  copy  of  our  1895  catalogue. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 


No.  49  Locust  Street,  TREMONT.  ILL. 


IA  0Q  C  fl  for  MACHINES  to  weave  your 
03  TO  OOlwU  fence  at  18  to  25c.  per  rod- 
Weaves  100  rods  per  day.  Strongest  indorsements. 
Bend  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  giving  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  fence  building.  Unparalleled  chance  for 
agents  to  sell  fence  and  machines.  Mention  this  paper 

STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

2  Main  Street.  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ANGLE  STEEL  POST 

PLAIN  WIRE  FENCE. 


Will  not  burn,  blow  or  rot  down,  and  the  price  has 
been  put  down  from  SI  to  65  cents  per  rod, 
complete  with  wire  stay.  Our  tightener  will  tighten 
your  old  wire  fences.  Call  on  your  dealer  or  order 
direct.  Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

HOMER  STEEL  FENCE  CO..  HOMER,  MICH. 


RAIL 

ROAD 


LANDS 


STEEL,  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Steel  Poets,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates',  Steel  Tree 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Ho, 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free 

DeSALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeKalb.m 


The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150,000  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS.  They  are  also  largely 
interested  in,  and  call  especial  attention  to  the  600,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi, 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  induce 
ments  and  facilities  offered  to  go  to  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  Southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss.  For  further  description, 
map  and  any  information,  address  or  call  upon 
E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row. 
Chicago,  111.;  or.  G.  W.  McGINNIS,  Assistant  Land 
Commissioner,  Memphis,  Tenn, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  TOO  KNOW! 

'P  TOU  DON’T  SEE  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  ASK  FOR  IT 


will  be  held  at  Eagle  Lake,  near  Warsaw,  Ind., 
June  5  and  6. 

French  canned  peas,  which  are  quite  a  feature 
in  this  market,  are  fully  up  to  the  usual  supply 
this  year,  while  importers  still  have  a  consider¬ 
able  stock  on  hand. 

Canada  has  increased  the  import  duty  on  re¬ 
fined  sugars,  and  imposed  a  duty  on  raw  sugars 
which  were  previously  admitted  free  of  duty.  The 
suddenness  of  the  change  has  had  a  demoralizing 
effect  on  trade. 

All  imported  hides  must  be  thoroughly  disin¬ 
fected  before  Landing,  to  guard  against  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  any  contagious  cattle  diseases. 
Arsenic-cured  or  dry-salted  are  accepted  as  com¬ 
plying  with  the  requirements. 

The  first  importation  of  wheat  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada,  was  made  recently;  10  car¬ 
loads  of  red  winter  were  brought  in  from  Detroit, 
and  it  will  be  used  in  the  flour  mills  of  Ontario. 
Further  importations  are  probable. 

Germany  has  increased  the  duty  on  imported 
cotton-seed  oil,  both  crude  and  refined.  The  only 
exception  is  in  favor  of  that  which  has  been  de¬ 
naturalized  by  chemicals  and  thus  rendered  unfit 
for  food.  This  is  used  for  soap  making. 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 

North’n,  West’n  Southern  and 
and  Eastern.  Southwestern 
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String  beans,  Fla.,  wax.  per  crate 

Green,  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Georgia,  wax,  per  crate . 

Georgia,  green,  per  crate . 

Charleston,  wax,  per  basket . 

Charleston,  green,  per  basket.... 

Spinach,  Long  Island,  per  bbl . 

Squash.  Florida,  yellow,  per  crate _ 

White,  per  crate . 

Turnips,  .Jersey.  Russia,  per  bbl . 

Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl . 

Tomatoes.  Fla.,  per  carrier . 

Key  West,  per  carrier . 

Key  West,  per  bushel  crate . 

Key  West,  per  box . 

MILK  AND  CREAM, 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  22,321  cans  of  milk, 
227  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  890  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  81.20  a  can  of  40  quarts. 
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No.  1  Quality. 

Illack  bear . 

Cubs  and  yearlings. . 

Otter . 

Beaver,  No.  1,  per  lb 

Silver  fox . 

Cross  fox . 

Red  fox . . 

Gray  fox . 

Wolf . 

Prairie . 

Wolverine . 

Lynx . 

Wild  cat . 

House  cat.  black _ 

Colored  . 

Marten,  dark . 

Pale . 

Skunk,  black . 

Half-striped . 

Striped . 

White . . 

Raccoon . . 

Opossum . 

Mink . 

Muskrat,  fall . 

Winter . 

Spring . 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb . 

Timothy . 

1IAY  AND  STRAW. 

Llay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . 

Salt . 

Straw,  long  rye . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . 

Wheat . 

HONEY. 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat.  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb . 

State,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  gallon . 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893,  choice . 

Crop  of  1894.  fancy . 

Prime . 

Medium . 

Common . 

Old  olds . 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1894,  choice 

Prime  . .  . 

Medium . 

Crop  of  1893,  choice . 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 

Altmarks . 


Pruning  Large  Trees. — Can  large  fruit  trees  be 
pruned  as  late  as  the  month  of  May  ?  When  is 
the  proper  time  to  prune  them  ?  j.  g.  k. 

Kentucky. 

Ans. — They  can  be,  but  we  would  prefer  to  prune 
them  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  As  late  as 
May,  in  your  latitude,  the  trees  are  likely  to  be  in 
full  leaf,  and  the  work  cannot  be  so  well  done. 
The  old  adage  says,  “Prune  at  any  time  when  the 
saw  is  sharp,”  but  some  times  are  preferable  to 
others,  nevertheless. 

Tree  Wash. — How  can  we  make  a  mixture  to 
wash  trees  and  keep  out  the  worms.  r.  r.  a. 

Ans. — We  doubt  whether  a  wash  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  keep  out  “worms.”  A  good  white¬ 
wash  is  probably  as  good  as  anything.  The 
white  color  also  reflects  the  heat  where  it  is  liable 
to  affect  the  trunks  injuriously.  Whale-oil  soap 
added  to  this  wash  will  increase  its  efficiency,  or 
the  latter  may  be  used  alone  to  make  a  wash. 
Gas  tar  is  sometimes  added  to  the  whitewash — a 
pint  to  a  bucketful.  The  same  amount  of  strong 
lye  may  also  be  added. 

Remedy  for  Curculio. — What  is  the  best  remedy 
for  the  plum  curculio  ?  When  should  it  be  used  ? 
We  are  much  troubled  with  them,  especially  on 
Lombards.  a.  e.  d. 

Colborne,  Canada. 

Ans.— Planting  the  trees  in  the  henyard  is  a 
good  way  to  head  them  off.  Applications  of  in¬ 
secticides  to  the  trees  are  practically  useless.  Jar¬ 
ring  the  trees  in  the  morning  will  dislodge  many 
of  the  pests,  and  they  may  be  caught  on  sheets 
spread  under  the  trees,  and  destroyed.  Some  use 
an  apparatus  like  an  inverted  umbrella  which 
clasps  around  the  tree,  and  into  which  the  dis¬ 
lodged  curculios  drop. 


^Uiscdtnncouss 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  Nfav-Yokkeu. 


METAL 

WHEELSi 

for  your  /Bi 

WAGONS 


8  50®  10  25 
5  80®  6  50 


Any  size  yon  want.  20  |j§ 

to  56  in.  high.  Tires  1 
to  8  m.wide — hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  Haves 
Cost  many  times  in  l  • 
a  season  to  have  set  y 
of  low  wheels  to  fit  | 

your  wagon  for  hauling  \ 

grain,  fodder,  manure,  \ 
hogs,  ko.  No  resetting  of  \ 
tires.  Oatl’gfree.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 
Qjilncy,  Ill. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 


We  Make  the  Strongest, 
Neatest,  and  liest  in 
the  U.  S. 

Farmers  use  them  in  haul¬ 
ing  fodder,  grain,  hogs, 
wood  and  manure.  Saves 
the  farmer,  saves  the 
horses,  saves  the  cost  of 
the  wheels  in  one  season. 
Write  for  circulars,  price, 
etc.  Save  this  address. 
HAVANA  METAL 
WHEEL  CO., 
Havana,  -  -  ill. 


Young  pigeons  have  sold  for  as  low  as  20  cents  Bags,  per  bushel . 

per  pair.  Scotch,  bags  . . . . 

A  recent  importation  of  Scotch  potatoes  con-  BUTTER— NEW. 

sisted  of  3  497  sicks  Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras  .... 

sisteu  oi  d,4J7  sacks.  Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras  ... 

Bermuda  onions,  prime  stock,  too,  have  sold  as  Welt^m!  seconds'. . 

low  as  75  cents  per  crate.  Western!  thirds  . .................... 

T _ _  ....  ,  .  .  ,  ,  .  State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 

Large  quantities  of  imported  lemons  and  or-  Firsts . 

anges  are  now  in  market.  Seconds . ; . 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 

The  cold  storage  of  butter  is  now  agitating  the  Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

minds  of  dairymen  and  dealers.  seconds . 

The  California  cherry  crop  is  reported  light,  Western  dairy,  firsts . 

some  say  not  over  one-half  crop.  Thirds  . 

California’s  orange  crop  for  the  season  just  FaC^^tsef.t.r.^? . 

closing,  was  about  2,000,000  boxes.  Seconds  ..!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

,  Thirds . 

I  he  acreage  of  the  New  England  potato  crop  is  Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts.  .. 

reported  larger  than  that  of  last  year.  Seconds . 

Thirds .  . 

Massachusetts  vessels  report  the  Southern  CHEESE _ NEW 

mackerel  season  almost  an  entire  failure.  state,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice 

French  mushrooms  are  very  scarce,  and  the  Fn!T toTirinf»Ch°iCe . 

prices  the  highest  prevailing  for  many  years.  Small,  choice...........!!!!!.!!.!!!! 

The  increase  ki  acreage  of  the  rice  crop  in  east-  Light“klms!ce^tSlN;  V!.' choice  .'.'!.' ! 

ern  Texas  is  said  to  be  100  percent  over  last  year.  Common  to  fair . 

.  .  .  ,  ,  Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best . 

The  English  wheat  market  is  firm,  and  ship-  Fair . 

ments  from  Argentine  and  Russia  have  been  . 

heavy.  Full  skims . 

The  prospects  are  that  much  of  the  butter  made  New-laid,  fancy  (nearb^atmark . 

after  the  cows  go  to  grass,  will  be  held  for  higher  N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  collections.. 

prices.  Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice _ 

Western,  fresh  collections,  choice . 

Two  New  Jersey  cows  are  reported  as  having  Nashvilles,  fresh  collections,  choice. . . 

fought  until  one  was  killed,  and  the  other  badly  Southmrn.V^e^colf^^^^^ 

injured.  Duck  eggs.  Md.,  per  doz . . 

Southern,  per  doz . 

A  Nebraska  farmer  tried  to  climb  a  barbed  Western,  per  doz . 

wire  fence,  severed  an  artery  in  his  leg,  and  bled  Goose  eKKS’  per  doz . 

to  death.  FRUITS— DRIED. 

Green  corn  from  Florida  arrived  May  15.  It  Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy . 

was  in  such  poor  condition  that  it  attracted  little  Prim?.V.V.’.V.V.’.V. . 

attention.  Common .  '!!!!!!!'!!! 

_  Sundried,  sliced . 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  the  con-  Chopped,  1894,  per  lb . . 

dition  of  farm  horses,  96.9;  cattle,  94.6;  sheep,  Ap&!  Cat^boxlt^rlb  .W";. " 

95.5;  swine,  92.  Bags,  per  lb . .. . 

The  first  Maryland  strawberries  came  in  May  PBafSS&Mb^:  /.V ' 

14,  and  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  been  Plums,  State . . 

delayed  a  day  or  two  longer.  BUckb^S’lSM, ^er’  lb  ! ! ! ! ! ! ! .' ! ! .' ! ! ! ! 

California  expects  to  place  her  fruit  in  the  East-  ^SSimdrhfd  evaporate<1- 1894 . 

ern  markets  this  year  at  much  lower  rates,  and  . FR UITS  C BEEN 

in  much  quicker  time  than  formerly.  Apples.  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 

In  the  Pittsburgh  wholesale  market,  Friday  is  Gree?ingiSpef  bbL!'.'.'.'. . 

said  to  be  the  best  day  for  sales.  Saturday  is  a  Russet,  per  bbl . !!! 

poor  day  except  during  the  early  morning  hours.  Poor  to^oori' nei  hhi . 

It  is  reported  that  200,000  head  of  cattle  are  now  Strawberries,  Norfolk,  prime,  per  quart, 
waiting  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  to  be  .tans-  SSiSKfiffS  W,"p« 

ferred  to  Wyoming  and  Montana  feeding  grounds.  N-  c>  fancy,  per  quart . 

N.  C.,  fair  to  good,  per  quart . 

It  is  expected  that  ventilator  cars  will  supplant  N.  C.,  poor,  per  quart . 

refrigerator  cars  in  transcontinental  fruit  trans-  JJoIIIoSh*  per  *luart . 

...  i  ^  Maryland,  poor  to  good,  per  quart  .. 

portation,  and  that  they  will  run  on  passenger 

time  _  GRAIN. 

Iime-  Wheat . 

The  Government  crop  report,  which  was  issued  Barley  ! . 

before  the  recent  cold  wave,  may  need  to  be  re-  Buckwheat,  silver . !!!!!!!!!! 

vised  to  express  the  true  present  condition  of  corn  ^ wheat,  Japan . 

affairs.  Oats . '!!!!!!!!! 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  - - - 

Butter,  Egg  and  Poultry  Shippers’  Association  nL  _ 

Cheap  Excursions  to  the  West. 

On  May  21  and  June  11  The  North¬ 
western  Line  (Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway)  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at 
very  low  rates  to  a  large  number  of 
points  in  the  West  and  Northwest.  For 
full  information  apply  to  ticket  agents 
of  connecting  lines,  or  address  H.  A. 

Cross,  G.  E.  P.  A.,  423  Broadway,  New  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  bottle  of  Tuttle’s 
York  ;  E.  B.  Spain,  T.  P.  A-,  40  Exchange  Elixir  alwaTs  In  the  house  and  stable.  Send  two 
vr  v  ,  7  h  2-cent  stamps  for  postage  on  a  free  sample  bottle  to 

’  Burraio,  JN.  x  .  Aav.  Dr.  S.  A. Tuttle,  27  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. — Adv. 
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PALMER  &  FROST 


Successors  to  ' 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER.  IUVENBURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
106  ltcade  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Bank. 
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Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Daily  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON. 

183  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


CH0ICE3PR0DUGTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  In  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Hoars,  etc.  Stencils,  etc., 
on  application.  GARNER  &  CO..  Produce  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants,  32  Li* tie  12ih  Street,  New  York.  Ref 
erence  :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus.  Colossal,  per  doz  bunches _ 

Extra,  per  doz  bunches . 

Prime,  per  doz  bunches . 

Culls,  per  doz  bunches . 

Beets,  Savannah,  per  crate . 

Florida,  per  crate . 

Dla.  and  Charleston,  per  100  bunches 

Cabbage,  Florida,  per  bbl  crate . 

Charleston,  per  bbl  crate . 

N.  C.,  per  bbl  crate . 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  crate . 

Celery,  New  Orleans,  per  doz  roots . 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  per  crate . 

Charleston,  per  crate . 

New  Orleans,  per  doz . 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl . 

Edenton,  per  half  bbl . 

Kdenton,  per  bushel . 

Other  N.  C.,  per  half  bbl . 

Other  N.  C.,  per  bushel . 

Horseradish,  per  lb . 

Kale,  Long  Isiand,  per  bbl . 

Lettuce.  Norfolk,  per  basket . 

Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

Nearby,  per  bbl . 

Onions.  Havana,  per  crate . 

Bermuda,  per  crate . . 

Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag . 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  bbl . 

L.  I.,  per  100 . . . 

Rhubarb,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100 . 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1878. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEaDQUaRTERSFOK 

Fruits  and  Produce 
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Receive  and  sell.  In  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
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[ennery  antUFarm. 


Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(LT'lnquirica  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


AND  FODDER-CUTTER 

the  fastest  cutting  and  best  ever 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  informa-  - 

tion  about  Cut- 
ters,  Carriers  and  IlliMirWi 
Drag-saw  Machines.  [ 
hnd  “Why  Ensilage  I  0BU? 
Pays,”  send  for  E  n  s  I  -  H 
[age  Catalogue.  I  them  bes 


i  of  all  sizes, 
milt,  inciud- 


CURED  IN 
TEN  DAYS 


Without  Knife,  Ligature,  Cautery  or  Cau.stics. 
.  FL’  n  ,*,rk  s  Discovery  is  Nature’s  own  remedy; 
scientifically  prepared  from  herbs  and  CURES  BY  a 
prompt,  safe  and  temple  process  of  ABSORPTION. 
Suppositories  enough  to  cure  the  worst  cases,  with  full  di¬ 
rections,  sent  in  plain  wrapper,  postpaid, on  receipt  of  Jji  1 . 
Booklet—  “Humane  Home  Treatment.”  free. 
I'  E.  -PATTERN,  Sole  Proprietor, 
4^80  Mantua  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  P«L 


For  the  best  Horse"-  “  ' 
PO^Ttaartew,  Clover-hullers,  Farming 
L.wiVoCl  JY-Saw  Machines.  Land-rolleri 
powers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue. 

Address.  MIX  A  If  l>  1.  A  If 
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Part  V. 

We  now  wish  to  discuss  the  humus  or 
organic  matter  that  is  found  in  the  soil. 
Naturally,  if  we  accept  the  theory  ad¬ 
vanced  as  to  the  formation  of  the  soil 
out  of  the  melted  rocks,  we  must  admit 
that  all  the  organic  matter  must  have 
been  formed  since  the  rocks  were  ground 
up.  The  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  too,  must 
have  all  been  placed  there,  since  the  in¬ 
tense  heat  that  formerly  existed  would 
have  driven  it  off.  There  was  no  organ¬ 
ized  matter  on  earth  until  life  appeared 
— life  of  plant  or  animal.  Vegetable  life 
came  first.  Moss  or  lichens  first  appeared, 
not  only  aiding  in  the  breaking  up  of 
the  rocks,  but  drawing  substance  from 
the  air,  and  thus  at  their  death  and  de¬ 
cay.  adding  that  much  bulk  to  the  soil. 
As  time  went  on,  other  and  more  rapidly 
growing  crops  appeared,  and  this  process 
of  growth  and  decay  went  on  faster  and 
faster.  We  must  remember  that,  of  the 
entire  weight  of  most  plants,  not  over  five 
per  cent  are  of  mineral  or  soil  origin.  The 
remaining  95  per  cent  really  comes  from 
the  air.  In  growing,  the  plant  fixes  and 
solidifies  the  carbon  and  other  gases  of 
the  atmosphere.  Of  course,  when  this  is 
burned,  it  again  passes  into  gases  by 
combustion  ;  but  when  the  plant  simply 
flies  and  falls  on  the  ground,  or  is  plowed 
into  the  soil,  instead  of  burning  quickly, 
it  slowly  decays  and  adds  more  or  less  to 
the  bulk  of  the  soil.  For  ages,  this  growth 
and  decay  have  been  going  on,  and  this 
humus  or  vegetable  matter  has  been 
added  to  the  original  ground-up  rock, 
both  by  decaying  on  the  surface,  and  by 
sending  roots  down  through  it. 

Animal  life,  too,  has  contributed  vast 
stores  of  this  organic  matter  to  change 
the  character  of  our  soils.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  first  animal  life  was  of  a  very 
simple  nature,  growing  higher  as  the 
earth  became  more  distinctly  separated 
from  the  water  ;  but  from  the  first,  ani¬ 
mals  by  consuming  vegetable  or  plant 
life,  changed  it  into  new  forms  and  in 
time  died  and  gave  back  to  the  earth 
their  bodies  as  fresh  organic  matter. 
And  the  animals  do  more  than  plants, 
because  they  return  to  the  earth  as  ma¬ 
nure  the  food  taken  into  their  systems 
which  is  not  needed  to  sustain  life. 
Worms,  ants  and  burrowing  animals, 
too,  have  for  ages  carried  this  organic 
matter  deep  down  into  the  soil. 

And  so,  for  years,  this  life  of  plant  and 
animal,  has  been  going  on  mixing  the 
organic  matter  of  the  atmosphere  with 
the  plain  ground  rock,  to  make  what  we 
call  soil.  When  you  think  of  it,  that  is 
just  what  has  been  done.  Let  the  air 
circulate  through  the  soil,  and  there 
would  be  no  increase  of  bulk.  The  dry 
ait  would  remove  some  of  the  soil  water, 
but  the  bulk  would  remain  the  same. 
Let  us  grow  100  pounds  of  dry  hay  on 
that  soil.  The  soil  itself  has  lost  but 
five  pounds  by  that  crop,  while  the  other 
95  represent  the  gases  which  the  crop 
has  taken  out  of  the  atmosphere  and 
made  into  a  solid,  organized  body  as  it 
grew.  Let  us  take  the  95  pounds  of  dry 
hay,  chop  it  up  fine,  and  mix  it  all 
through  the  soil  so  that  it  will  decay. 
That,  on  a  small  scale,  is  what  has  been 
going  on  for  ages.  If,  to  start  with,,  we 
took  a  big  box  of  absolutely  pure  ground 
rock,  with  no  organic  matter  in  it,  and 
then  grew  our  hay,  we  would  know,  on 
a  small  scale,  what  vegetation  has  done 
for  the  soil. 

This  continued  decay  of  the  hay  in  that 
ground  rock,  would  in  time  produce  cer¬ 
tain  results— that  is,  if  plenty  of  water 
were  present,  and  heat  and  air  in  the 
right  proportions.  In  time,  the  ground 
rock  would  become  darker  colored.  You 
notice  a  difference  in  this  respect  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  or  surface  soil,  and  the 
subsoil.  A  black  or  dark-colored  soil  is 


generally  considered  strong  and  desira¬ 
ble,  when  made  thoroughly  dry  and 
sweet  by  drainage  and  liming.  When 
vegetable  matter  decays  underground  in 
well-drained  land,  it  becomes  dark 
brown  or  even  jet  black  in  color,  yet 
gives  little  or  no  color  to  water  perco¬ 
lating  through  it.  When  buried  under 
water  as  in  peat  bogs,  such  vegetable 
matter  becomes  a  light  brown,  and  gives 
off  a  coffee-colored  water,  evidently 
showing  that  some  of  its  soluble  proper¬ 
ties  have  been  leached  away.  A  soil 
full  of  black  humus  or  decayed  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter,  indicates  that  this  has  not 
been  leached  out,  but  has  retained  its 
fertility.  Dark-colored  soils  are  always 
warmer  than  those  of  lighter  color,  just 
as  your  light  summer  suit  is  more  com¬ 
fortable  at  a  picnic  in  August  than  your 
black  Sunday  clothes.  Some  farmers 
scatter  black  muck  over  light-colored 
soils  in  order  to  warm  them  up  earlier  in 
spring.  Sprinkle  soot  in  strips  over  the 
snow,  and  you  will  find  these  strips 
melted  first.  There  is  a  difference  of 
over  a  week  in  the  ripening  of  melons, 
fruits,  etc.,  on  black  soils  as  compared 
with  light  ones  with  equal  drainage 
facilities  and  culture.  The  Germans  have 
conducted  experiments  to  learn  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  temperature  produced  by 
colors.  Strips  of  a  field  were  coated 
with  lamp-black  and  magnesia,  alter¬ 
nately,  and  records  kept  to  show  the  soil 
temperature.  This  varied  from  6%  to  8 
degrees  in  favor  of  the  black-colored 
strips.  There  is  every  advantage  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  in  having  a  dark- 
colored  soil.  Large  quantities  of  iron  in 
the  soil  may  produce  the  characteristic 
iron  rust  which  gives  the  soil  a  red  color; 
but  the  black,  rich  color  so  much  desired 
by  farmers,  will  come  only  from  the. de¬ 
cay  of  humus  or  organic  matter  under 
the  right  conditions  of  moisture  and  air. 
This  color  effect  would  be  noticed,  there¬ 
fore,  in  our  pure  ground  rock  after  re¬ 
peated  mixing  of  the  chopped  hay  with  it. 

Another  thing  you  would  notice,  after 
continued  mixing  of  the  hay  with  the 
ground  rock,  would  be  that  the  result¬ 
ing  “soil”  would  not  only  be  warmer, 
but  that  it  would  hold  water  better,  and 
give  you  better  control  of  that  water. 
That  is  another  great  service  that  humus 
performs  in  the  soil.  We  may  under¬ 
stand  how  this  is  so  by  a  little  thought. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  about 
a  soil  is  its  porosity,  or  the  manner  in 
which  its  particles  are  divided.  Its  fer¬ 
tility  is  largely  due  to  its  structure,  for 
that,  of  course,  determines  the  action  of 
the  air  and  moisture  through  it.  Natur¬ 
ally  our  control  of  moisture  and  air  in 
the  soil  depends  largely  on  our  ability 
to  modify  their  action  by  changing  the 
soil's  structure.  The  chief  difference 
between  gravel  and  sandy  soil,  lies  in 
the  fineness  of  the  particles.  To  put  it 
in  a  simple  way,  the  finer  the  soil  parti¬ 
cles,  the  greater  number  of  spaces  there 
will  be  for  water  and  air  to  circulate  ; 
other  things  being  equal,  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  soil  will  be  that  with  its  particles 
most  finely  divided.  That  is  so,  not  so 
much  because  of  the  actual  plant  food 
in  these  particles,  but  because  this  fine 
division  gives  the  air  and  water  a  better 
chance  to  circulate  through  the  soil. 
The  air  brings  the  needed  warmth,  and 
the  water  not  only  supplies  drink,  but 
with  the  aid  of  its  carbonic  acid,  dis¬ 
solves  and  washes  out  plant  food.  The 
finer  the  particles,  the  more  surface  can 
the  air  and  water  reach. 

Yet  some  heavy  clays  are  anything  but 
fertile  in  wet  seasons.  According  to 
this  rule,  they  ought  to  be,  because  a 
clay  represents  the  very  finest  division 
of  the  soil  particles.  That  is  true;  yet 


this  very  fine  division  of  the  soil  may  be 
a  detriment,  unless  we  are  able  to  con¬ 
trol  or  change  it.  This  very  fineness 
makes  the  soil  more  liable  to  be  washed 
together,  and  to  dry  out  into  brick-like 
hardness ;  and  so  humus  or  vegetable 
matter,  acting  like  a  sponge  to  hold  water, 
may  hold  light  soils  together,  or  help 
loosen  clays,  and  thus  bring  about  the 
proper  degree  of  porosity. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

L.  G.  L.,  Bradford,  Minn. — We  got 
rid  of  our  chickens  last  winter  for  lack 
of  feed.  What  kind  of  hens  are  best  for 
laying  ?  Are  the  Brown  Leghorns  the 
best? 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  choose  Leghorns 
or  Minorcas  for  layers.  The  Browns 
lay  a  little  smaller  eggs  than  the  Whites 
but  on  the  average  lay  a  few  more  in 
the  year,  and  are  hardier. 

Dangerous  Cotton-seed  Mead. —  A 
writer  in  the  Kansas  Farmer  after  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  danger  in  feeding  too  heavily 
of  cotton-seed  meal  says  : 

Careful  inquiry  at  tbe  Kansas  City  stockyards 
develops  the  fact  that  cattle  fed  on  cotton-seed 
meal  come  to  the  yards  in  sick  condition,  and  that 
when  they  are  slaughtered  there  are  found  in  the 
stomach  and  intestines  ulcers  and  suppurating 
sores,  about  the  size  of  a  man’s  thumb-nail.  In 
other  words,  it  is  found  that  the  reason  the  cattle 
cannot  stand  the  strain  of  this  feed,  is  because  it 
destroys  the  stomach,  and  sooner  or  later— not  to 
exceed  90  days  on  the  average— will  cause  blood- 
poisoning,  which  means  death  invariably.  This 
condition  of  things  is  not  found  in  animals  fed  on 
any  other  manufactured  food. 

In  spite  of  the  many  good  reports  from 
feeders  of  this  stuff,  we  have  never 
changed  our  advice.  We  would  never 
feed  over  three  pounds  per  day,  and 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Id  Fashioned 

| —compound  cathartic 
pills,  ‘  ‘blue  pills,  ’  ’  cal¬ 
omel  or  other  mercu- 
rial  preparations, 
should  not  be  used  in 
these  days  of  enlight¬ 
ened  medical  science, 
when  it  is  so  easy  to 
get  a  purely  vegetable 
pill  in  concentrated 
form,  sugar  -  coated, 
in  glass  vials,  at  any 
store  where  medi¬ 
cines  are  kept. 

Dr.  Pierce  was  first 
to  introduce  a  Little  Pill  to  the  American 
people.  Many  have  imitated  them,  but  none 
have  approached  his  “  Pleasant  Pellets  ”  in 
true  worth,  or  value,  for  all  laxative  and 
cathartic  purposes. 

Once  Used,  they  are  Always  in  Favor. 


Assist  Nature  a  little  now  and  then,  with 
a  gentle,  cleansing  laxative,  thereby  remov¬ 
ing  offending  matter  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  toning  up  and  invigorating  the  liver 
and  quickening  its  tardy  action,  and  you 
thereby  remove  the  cause  of  a  multitude  of 
distressing  diseases,  such  as  headaches,  in¬ 
digestion,  or  dyspepsia,  biliousness,  pim¬ 
ples,  blotches,  eruptions,  boils,  constipa¬ 
tion,  piles,  fistula  and  maladies  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention. 

If  people  would  pay  more  attention  to 
properly  regulating  the  action  of  their 
bowels,  they  would  have  less  frequent 
occasion  to  call  for  their  doctor’s  ser¬ 
vices  to  subdue  attacks  of  dangerous  dis¬ 
eases. 

That,  of  all  known  agents  to  accomplish 
this  purpose,  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets 
are  unequaled,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
once  used,  they  are  always  in  favor.  Their 
secondary  effect  is  to  keep  the  bowels  open 
and  regular,  not  to  further  constipate,  as  is 
the  case  with  other  pills.  Hence,  their  great 
popularity,  with  sufferers  from  habitual 
constipation,  piles  and  indigestion. 

They  absolutely  cure  sick  headache,  bili¬ 
ousness,  constipation,  coated  tongue,  poor 
appetite,  dyspepsia  and  kindred  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels. 

A  free  sample  of  the  “Pellets,”  (4  to  7 
doses)  on  trial ,  is  mailed  to  any  address, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  name  and  address 
on  postal  card. 

Address  for  free  sample,  World’s  Dis¬ 
pensary  Medical  Association,  No.  66j 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


5T.  JACOB5  OIL  is  the  Perfect  CURE  for 


NEURALGIA 


WITHOUT  REL.AP5E,  COLLAPSE,  A\ISHAP5  or  PERHAPS. 


Sheathe  your 

HEN  HOUSE 

with 

Neponset 
Water=  Proof 
Red  Rope 
Roofing  Fabric 

It  will  be  warm,  dry,  free  from 
drafts  and  vermin.  Much  less  in 
cost  than  shingles,  and  better. 

Neponset  Black  Building  Paper 

for  inside  lining  better  than  tarred  paper ; 
odorless  and  clean. 


A  little  girl  protected  from  the  rain  by  a  sheet  of 
“  Neponset  ”  is  our  Trade  Mark. 


f  Full  particulars 
( and  samples  free. 
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1  F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass.  @ 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


World’s  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
Roofing  Co.  awarded 

_ _ Medal  and  Diploma 

for  PATENT  CAP  ROOFING  at  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles,  0. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
sbingleortin  roofs, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  Street.  N.  Y 


THE  BEST  CORRUGATED 

STEEL 

ROOFING 

For  2%  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

The  J.  W.  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


25=cent  Binder. 

We  have  been  looking  for  years  for  a 
cheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  The 
Rural,  so  that  the  paper  could  he  kept 
1  clean  and  preserved  for  years.  Now  we 
!  have  it ;  we  can  send  it,  postpaid,  for 
)  25  cents,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub¬ 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  preserve  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  ordinary  binder  is  too  expensive. 
This  one  is  so  cheap,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  serviceable,  that  we  think  al¬ 
most  every  reader  will  want  one.  Address 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued)  . 

never  feed  it  except  with  pasture,  en¬ 
silage  or  some  laxative  food. 

Old  Veterinary  Science. — “So  long 
ago,”  writes  Dr.  Fleming,  “  as  the  time 
of  Columella,  the  Roman  writer  on  agri¬ 
culture,  the  mutilation  of  the  dog’s  tail 
was  a  popular  and  favorite  procedure, 
fie  tells  us,  in  his  De  Re  Rustica,  that 
the  shepherds  believed  that  if,  on  the 
fortieth  day  after  the  birth  of  a  pup, 
the  last  bone  of  its  tail  were  bitten  off, 
the  sinew  (believed  to  be  a  worm)  would 
follow  the  piece ;  after  this  the  tail 
would  not  grow,  and  the  dog  could  not 
become  rabid.” 

Treatment  of  Breeders. — My  idea  is 
that  a  stallion  should  not  be  worked, 
but  kept  specially  for  breeding  purposes. 
I  think  it  is  different  with  mares ;  a 
moderate  amount  of  work  will  do  them 
good,  but  they  should  not  be  worked 
after  a  month  from  the  time  of  foaling, 
and  after  that  should  be  turned  out 
with  their  colts  in  the  pasture.  I  see 
that  some  people  are  now  advocating 
the  turning  out  of  a  stallion  in  the  field 
with  the  mares,  and  no  doubt  this  would 
be  a  good  enough  plan  where  one  did 
not  care  to  make  much  money  from  the 
stallion  ;  otherwise  it  would  not  an¬ 
swer.  H.  WADE. 

Sec.  Canadian  Horse  Breeders. 

Early  Breeding  Jerseys. — Mrs.  Kate 
M.  Busick,  of  Indiana,  tells  the  follow¬ 
ing  story  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman.  A  young 
heifer  and  bull,  both  Jerseys,  had  been 
turned  into  a  pasture  together.  The 
heifer  was  dropped  April  6,  1886  : 

On  May  19,  1887,  my  berdman’s  wife  called  my 
attention  to  the  unusual  size  of  Maude’s  udder, 
saying,  “  I  believe  that  heifer  has  milk.”  Not 
thinking  such  a  thing  possible,  as  the  heifer  was 
only  13  months  and  17  days  old,  I  ridiculed  the 
idea;  but  she  was  so  persistent  that  I  finally  went 
with  her  to  the  field  to  see  for  myself.  Leading 
the  heifer  up  into  a  corner  by  one  of  her  horns  (all 
my  cattle  are  handled  just  that  way;  we  never 
“break  one  in  ”),  I  sat  down,  and  to  my  surprise, 
found  her  udder  distended  like  an  old  cow’s.  She 
stood  perfectly  quiet  to  have  me  relieve  it  by 
milking,  and  as  I  drew  the  contents  out  on  the 
ground,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  amount.  The 
next  day  I  milked  her  again  in  a  pail,  getting 
three  pints;  the  third  day  I  got  two  quarts,  and 
directed  the  herdman’s  wife  to  milk  her  in  the 
evening.  She  did  so,  and  saved  the  milk,  ripened 
the  cream  from  it,  beat  it  in  a  bowl  with  a  fork, 
and  turned  out  after  five  minutes’  beating,  a 
lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a  goose  egg.  This  was 
so  astonishing  that  we  saved  her  milk,  separately, 
churned  it  and  made  one  pound  of  butter  a  day 
until  she  was  16  months  old,  as  lovely  butter  as  I 
ever  saw.  August  24,  1887,  when  she  was  16 
months  and  18  days  old,  she  dropped  a  heifer 
calf  of  unusual  size  for  so  young  an  animal. 

This  little  calf  made  a  fine  cow,  and  Mrs. 
B.  uses  this  incident  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  very  early  breeding  of  Jerseys. 


BREEDING  NOTES. 

During  the  spring  months,  I  usually 
hear  quite  a  number  of  complaints  from 
farmers’  wives  that  their  hens  are  not 
doing  as  well  as  they  should,  that  a  large 
percentage  of  their  eggs  fail  to  hatch, 
and  that  many  of  the  chicks  hatched  are 
weakly,  and  die  when  a  few  days  old. 
Then,  almost  invariably,  follows  the 
query  :  “  Don’t  you  think  that  if  I  would 
cross  them  with  another  breed,  they 
would  do  better  ?  ” 

In  reply  to  this  query,  I  tell  them  that 
it  depends  on  what  breed  they  have.  If 
they  have  a  pure  breed,  it  is  unwise  to 
cross;  if  they  have,  only  mongrels,  then 
get  purebred  males  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  breeder  of  fine  Jerseys  once  said  to  me, 
“  New  blood  is  a  great  vitalizer  !  ”  And 
so  it  is,  if  good.  But  Farmer  Tom  gen¬ 
erally  introduces  new  blood  into  his 
poultry  flock  by  swapping  eggs  with 
Farmer  Dick.  Then  next  year  both  swap 
with  Farmer  Harry.  Then  they  swap 
all  around  again.  This  method  costs 
nothing,  and  the  results  are  equal  to  the 
cost. 

In  speaking  of  this  matter  at  an  in¬ 
stitute,  a  very  successful  swine  breeder 
said :  “lam  well  aware  that  I  can  get 
about  as  nice  and  shapely  males  from 
breeders  in  my  own  neighborhood  as 
anywhere ;  but  I  don’t  want  them.  I 


feel  satisfied  that  it  pays  me  to  obtain 
them  from  some  other  locality,  not  less 
than  50  miles  distant,  even  though  they 
do  cost  me  a  little  more.  They  seem  to 
do  better,  and  to  get  stronger  and 
thriftier  pigs  than  those  raised  in  my 
immediate  neighborhood.  There  may 
be  more  fancy  than  fact  in  my  notion, 
but  the  results  are  satisfactory  !  ” 

Last  spring  a  hen  hatched  11  fine  Plym¬ 
outh  Rock  chicks  for  me,  and  when  they 
were  10  weeks  old,  I  received  an  order 
from  a  party  in  Nebraska  for  a  trio.  I 
sent  him  two  pullets  from  the  hatch 
mentioned,  and  a  cockerel  from  another 
farm.  In  October  he  wrote  asking  if  I 
had  more  pullets  of  the  same  strain,  and 
stating  that  the  two  I  sent  him  weighed 
exactly  16 %  pounds.  Out  of  curiosity  I 
weighed  the  largest  two  of  the  same 
hatch,  and  though  they  had  been  well 
fed  and  cared  for,  they  weighed  only  13% 
pounds.  Was  it  change  of  climate  or 
feed  that  caused  this  great  difference  ? 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1893,  I  placed 
three  hens  in  a  comfortable  pen,  and  fed 
them  about  as  a  majority  of  farmers 
feed  their  fowls — on  corn,  water  and 
coal  ashes,  and  every  third  day  placed  a 
cockerel  in  the  pen  tvith  them  about 
three  hours.  They  had  previously  run 
at  large,  living  on  corn,  wheat  and  oats 
in  equal  proportions,  with  vegetable 
parings,  table  scraps  and  green  rye  for 
dessert.  During  the  first  week  they  laid 
16  eggs,  which  were  placed  under  a  hen. 
The  second  week  they  laid  13  eggs, 
which  were  placed  under  another  hen. 
The  third  week  they  laid  10  esrg s,  which 
were  placed  under  a  third  hen.  The 
fourth  week  they  laid  four  eggs  and 
quit,  all  becoming  broody,  though  one 
of  them  could  not  be  induced  to  sit. 
While  confined  in  the  pen,  they  lost  9% 
ounces  in  weight.  Out  of  the  first  lot 
of  eggs,  13  strong  chicks  were  hatched, 
one  egg  was  broken  and  two  contained 
dead  chicks.  Sixteen  were  too  many 
for  one  hen  to  cover  well.  Out  of  the 
second  lot,  seven  strong  chicks  and 
three  weakly  Ones  ;  three  were  dead  in 
the  shells,  too  weak  to  get  out.  Out  of 
the  third  lot,  one  strong  chick  and  four 
weakly  ones  were  hatched  ;  four  were 
dead  in  the  shells,  and  one  egg  infertile. 
The  last  four  eggs  were  all  fertile,  but 
all  the  chicks  died  in  the  shells  at  var¬ 
ious  stages  of  incubation,  while  seven 
eggs  from  hens  running  at  large,  set 
with  them,  hatched  seven  strong  chicks. 
The  results  of  this  experiment  seem  to 
indicate  that  those  who  feed  their  hens 
corn  almost  exclusively,  may  expect  to 
hatch  many  weakly  chicks,  and  also  to 
have  many  perish  in  the  shell. 

FRED  GRUNDY. 

SPRING  BRINGS  TO  MANY  PEOPLE  NEED  for 
a  strengthening  medicine.  As  such,  teaspoont'ul  doses 
for  adults,  at  meal  and  bedtime,  of  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s 
Tonic  Vermifuge,  mixed  with  a  little  cold  water,  will 
be  found  effective,  invigorating,  safe  and  pleasant. 
For  worms  in  children  it  is  unrivaled.  Small  bottles, 
35  cents,  and  doublq  size,  50  cents  each.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.— Adit. 

BARREN  COWS  CURED 

The  following  Is  from  HON.  WAYNE  MacVEAGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy: 

B kook field  Fahm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satls- 

Book  Free.  MOORE  BROS.,  Alban),  N.Y, 


RECORD  TIGHT-SEAL  PACKAGE 


FOR 

BUTTER  AND  LARD, 

Seals  Tight  Instantly,  and  Opens 
Instantly  What  the  country 
has  always  wanted  and  never 
been  able  to  obtain  until  now; 
made  in  nine  sizes,  from  one 
pound  to  60.  Quotations  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  RECORD 
M AN U FACT  C RING  C <>., 
Conneaut,  Ashtabula  Co..  (). 


VICTOR  COW  CLIP 

Holds  cow’s  tail  to  her 
leg  and  keeps  it  out  of 
the  milk  and  milker’s 
face  All  dealers  sell  it. 

fa  H v 

30c.  Single;  FourSl. 

Sent  by  mail  free 

JF  L-JL  /  njk 

on  receipt  of  price  by 
manufacturers. 

ff  I  fjf(  1 

Victor  Novelty  Works, 

832  Austin  Av.  Chicago 

B 


KEEPERS  SEND  FOR 


CLEANINGS  IN 


_  _  Sample  copy  oi 

BEE  CULTURE. 


A  Handsomely  Illustrated  OCCCIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  ana  Catalog,  of  O  L  C  OUllLILO 

FUEL.  THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina, O. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CDCE 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they  H  fin  Ea 

will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper?  cnBDEamBHnBaMana 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 


The  greatest  horse 
remedy  in  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
in  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  but  backed 
by  a  standing  offer 
of  « 100  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  it  won’t  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Con  traded 
and  KnottedOords, 
Shoe  Boils,  when 
first  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-eent 
s  t  a  m  p  so  to  pay 

v  postage. 

•  Du.  S.  A.  Titttle — Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Klixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  1  think  it  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

J.  II.  Shaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 

Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St , 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


LSftl.J 


Horse  Owners!  ^  Try 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cara 
The  Safeat,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take3 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Bold  by  druggists,  nr 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  upo.  >  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

The  grass  season  is  now  at  hand,  and  the  experience 
of  watchful  stock  feeders  proves  that  the  use  of  our 
meal  Is  beneficial  each  and  every  month  of  the  year. 
Writers  in  the  trade  Journals  often  say  this.  Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Death  on  Cattle  Fly 

ANIJ  SHEEP  TICKS.  The  best  Compound  to  keep 
the  Flies  off.  FLUID  OR 
7  "•  -Y  PASTE  FORM.  Sample  by 
mail.  25c.  Write  for  circular, 
price  list  and  reference. 

C.  E.  M  ILLS  OIL  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


STOCKMEN  to  loso  MILLIONS  of 

SSSH00-FLY~ 

and  Ifnrse,  poor.  Send  50c.  and  we  will  exp.  1  qt.  from  diatrihut 
Ing  ro  ntin  your  state.  Thousands  of  testlm's  from  37  states  Cost 
lc  daily.  8}ii.JS()mo.  8KOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.  Plillal,  Pa 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBO 

Bisulphid 


For  klUlngWoodchuelts,  Prairie  JDogs.Goph 
and  Kats.  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Ship 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland, Ohi 


BIARN’S  BONE  CUTTER  .J 

l  ry  It  before  you  pay  for  it. 

Nothing  on  earth  will 

-  MAKE  hens  la 

\,  (,r,’en  Out  hone.  Ill.  catle.  free  if  vou  ua 

U  this  paper.  f.W.  MANN  CO..  MILFORD,  MAI 


Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
a  W  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

-* _ Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


INCUBATORSSBROODERS 

Brooders  only  £5.  Best* Cheapest 
for  raising  chicks.  40 1st  Premiums 
4000Testimonials.  Send  for  Caf’e. 
G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington.  0. 


nON’T  PAY  #30  TO  #50  FOR  AN  INC1 
**  *when  you  can  make  your  own  for  lc 

than  $5.  Send  $1  to  McCORMAC  &  CO..  New  Concok 
Ohio,  and  get  their  full  instructions  how  to  make  ai 
run  an  incubator.  Brooder  instruction,  $1. 


CAI2C  SI  50  per  30;  S.  and  R.  C.  B.  Leghorn,  L 
I.UU'J  Brahma,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rock.  B.  Minorc; 
B.  Langshan,  Houdan,  W.  C.  B.  Polish.  W.  Leghorn 
HIGHLAND  POULTRY  FARM.  Telford,  Pa. 


CnnO  for  hatching  that  will  hatch.  B.  &  W.  P.  Rocks, 
LUUO  W.  Wyandottes,  Indian  Games,  B.  Minorcas! 
and  P.  Ducks.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM.  Columbus,  N.J 


Guernsey  Bulls 

FOR  SALE.  Best  Butter  Strains. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULLS 

Two  nice  young  registered  bulls  for  sale.  Pedigree 
and  price  on  application. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  Eggs  for  Hatching,  $L  a  setting. 
Farm  Bred  for  Utility. 

CLOVER  RIDGE  FARM.  Peterboro.  N.  U. 

Granddaughters  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis. 

FROM  BUTTER  COWS.  $45  and  upwards.  Express 
charges  paid. 

ROUT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A.JcC.C.  Jersey  Cattle  and  Chester  White  Hogs. 

Ten  Cows.  15  Bulls,  20  Ileifers.  St.  Lambert  and  Stoko 
Pogis  blood.  Chester  Whites,  headed  by  Happy  Me¬ 
dium.  Finest  heid  in  Pennsylvania.  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Write  C.  E.  MORRISON,  Londonderry,  Pa 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  r,‘o«Se.SoaJ',S,’. 

just  right  for  Winter  Lamb  raising.  Come  and  see  or 
write.  L.  B.  FREAIt,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NUMBER  of  SWINE  in  the  Country  BELOW  the 
AVERAGE.  Crop  reports  indicate  large-  yields.  Order 

Wiltswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


L§G  lECS  11 1  TeS  Boars,  two  years,  and  two 
■***■■■■  g0Wfj  Wjth  pigg;  registered. 

PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES!Iht-S»F-ARM 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World  s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rert  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion's  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Cold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 

from  Foundation  Tlerd.  I  have,  now  shipped  432  times 
to  men  I  had  sold  to  before.  1  challenge  any  breedcri  n 
the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  E.  W.  DAVIS 
Torringford,  Conn.,  recently  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRE^  choice  stock. 

w#  1 1 «  S#  11111  h  Illustrated  Catalogue.# 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


PUECTED  UfUITEC  tor  true  typo  reg. 

uncoicn  TO  III  I  CO  Chester  Whites, 

with  broad  dished  face,  straight  hacks  and  growtliy, 
try  O.  R.  FOULKE.  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester.  Pa. 
You  woh't  be  disappointed.  He  is  the  onlv  breeder 
guaranteeing  satisfaction  or  freight  paid  both  ways,  j 


WILLIS  WHINERY, Salem,  O.ag’"""^ 

BREEDER  OF  IMPROVED 

CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE,**2*3™ 

“The  Champion  Herd  of  the  World.” 


Holstein  &  Jersey  Cattle. 

17  Varieties  of  POULTRY 

Fine  32  Page  Catalogue  FREE. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

and  BERKSHIRES.  Choice 
large  strains.8-week  pigs  not 
akin.  Poland-China  Boars 
all  ages.  Hard  time  prices. 

HAMILTON  A  to..  Cocliranvllle,  I'll. 


Great  Bargains  in 

Poland-China  Pigs. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS  Hatching 


nine  premiums  at 
New  York  Poul 
Show  this  year, 
have  1,100  breed 
the  cream  of  36 
and  can  furnish  fi 
eggs  at  short  not 
Send  for  circular. 
A  MAN  WAN'TE 
raise  chickens;  n 
.  understand  the  b 
ness  thoroughly.  A.  ,T.  HALLOCK. 

Atlantic  Farm,  SPKONK.  L. 


Eggs  that  Hatch. 

Cayuga  Black  Duck.  $1.25  per  13  ;  fine  Black  Lang¬ 
shan,  $1  per  13;  Brown  Leghorn,  $1  per  13;  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  $3  per  13— all  from  choice  stock. 
Order  early.  O.  H.  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


P  KEMPS  MANURE  SPREADER^ 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


Company 


raEnM.1 


Humorous 


His  love,  he  said,  was  like  the  sea, 

The  maiden  answered  quick 
She  thought  that  he  was  right  in  that 
Because  it  made  her  sick. — Life. 

A  pair  of  bloomers — two  florists. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

“  Well,  Tommy,  have  you  learned 
anything  at  school?”  “Yes  sir;  I’ve 
learned  to  wear  a  lung  protector  in  the 
seat  of  my  pants.” — Life. 

Bridget  :  “  Soy,  Pat,  for  why  is  it  they 
calls  this  our  tin  weddin’  ?  ”  Patrick  : 
“  Faith,  an’  its  becaze  we’ve  bin  married 
tin  years.”: — Credit  Lost. 

Watts  :  “So  you  don’t  believe  that  the 
good  die  young?”  Potts:  “That  used 
to  worry  me  a  good  deal  when  I  was  a 
boy,  but  I  know  better  now.” — Indian¬ 
apolis  Journal. 

1 1  eaudso:  ‘  ‘They  say  every  hearty  laugh 
adds  a  day  to  one’s  life.”  Saidso:  “That 
depends ;  I  had  at  least  a  week  kicked 
out  of  me  for  laughing  at  a  man  who 
fell  in  the  mud.” — Pearson’s  Weekly. 

Ox  a  Virginia  farm,  two  colored  boys 
who  were  hired  to  weed  onions,  were 
started  at  opposite  ends  of  a  row,  and 
told  to  weed  toward  each  other.  “  I’s 
done  mo’n  what  you’s  done,”  said  Dan, 
presently.  “  No  you  ’ain’t  nuther,”  as¬ 
serted  Sam.  “  Yes  I  is,  den,”  glancing 
down  the  row.  “  I’s  lots  nearer  to  yo’ 
dan  yo’  is  to  me.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 

A  newspaper  funny  man  has  invented 
not  an  absolutely  fresh,  but  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  joke  upon  a  very  old  subject. 
Miss  Timid  was  talking  about  her  own 
nervousness,  and  her  various  night 
alarms.  ‘  ‘  Did  you  ever  find  a  man  under 
your  bed,  Mrs.  Bluff  ?  ”  she  asked.  “Yes,” 
said  that  worthy  woman.  “  The  night 
we  thought  thei’e  were  burglars  in  the 
house  I  found  my  husband  there.” — 
Youth’s  Companion. 


“  **■  m  Especially  adapted  to  operating  with  water 

alone.  The  cans  have  the  largest  cooling  surface,  and  are  the 
easiest  cleaned.  Arranged  in  pairs,  with  large  space  between  and 
at  the  rear  of  them,  thus  insuring  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  milkr 
and  the  greatest  quantity  of  cream.  The  Peerless  embodies 
every  thin  g  that  is  desirable  i  n  a  creamery  for  th  e  dairy  or  fam  i  ly. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
A.  H.  REID, 30th  &.  Market  Sts.,  Philade’rbia,  Pa. 


The  things  we  forget  ! 

What  untold  mischief  these 
do  cause  us  all  ! 


Perhaps  you  have  a  half-formed  no¬ 
tion  of  buying  a  binder,  reaper  or 
mower- — and  it's  not  a  McCormick. 

You  decide  upon  a  machine  which, 
you  remember,  showed  up  very  favor¬ 
ably  in  a  draft  test — but  you  forget  what 
sort  of  a  “test”  it  was. 


13  Years  on 
the  Market. 

Improved 
for  1895. 


You  remember  the  agent  said 
his  machine  “is  just  as  good  as 
the  McCormick.” 

You  remember  the  McCormick 
is  a  little  higher  in  price — 

But  you  forget  that  the 


PREADS  an: 


O _  ~  b  k'1)?1  °C  manure^  in  any 

l'.  _ ^  ^  ,„j‘  ten  hours  <*n  w  lull  the  niacin  nr  will  do  in 

two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  that  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Largest  an<l  oldest  manufacturers  of  manure  spr"cder*  In  the  world. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.Y 


YOU  GUIDE 
THETEAM 


was  on  hand  ready  to  meet  any 
and  all  competion  in  the  World’s 
Fair  field  tests — tests  in  which  all 
American  machines  were  urged 
to  take  part. 

You  forget  that  the  machine 
you  think  of  buying  did  not  ob¬ 
tain  its  draft  figures  in  these 
tests  with  the  McCormick — in 
the  same  field  and  under  the 
same  conditions. 

1  You  forget  that  the  McCor-  j 
I  mick  is  higher  priced  only  be-  J 
1  cause  of  its  higher  quality.  | 

"a  Write  the  McCormick  Harvest-  L 
*4  ing  Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  or  call  R 
I  \  on  their  local  agent.  /  f 


The  Loader 
Does  The  Rest. 
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“A  PRIZE  WINNER.” 


THE  MAN  WHO  WON  THE  PIANO. 

A  Specimen  of  Connecticut  Farming. 

We  take  pleasure  this  week  in  giving-  a  picture  of 
Mr.  G.  H.  Pearson  and  family.  In  the  subscription 
contest,  which  ended  May  1,  Mr.  Pearson  stood  at  the 
head — having  secured  the  largest  club  of  subscrip¬ 
tions.  IPs  first  choice  was  the  fine  Emerson  piano, 
and  the  instrument  was  promptly  sent  him.  It  arrived 
May  11,  and  this  is  what  he  says  about  it : 

“The  piano  is  a  beauty.  It  is  better  than  The 
R.  N.-Y.  promised — with  all  modern  improvements — 
not  one  Dote  out  of  tune  or  injured  in  transit.  I  have 
seen  several  ‘  Emerson  pianos  ’  this  last  few  days,  but 
none  I  like  so  well.  We  are  all  delighted  with  it,  and 
it  goes  to  prove  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  not  only  giving 
value  for  money,  but  more. 

The  instruction  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country 
every  week  is  often  worth 
more  than  the  dollar  for  a 
year’s  subscription.  The 
Crimson  clover,  for  in¬ 
stance,  where  successful, 
will  save  big  fertilizer  bills. 

What  we  sowed  August  15 
is  now  over  12  inches  high. 

What  we  sowed  one  month 
later,  is  a  full  crop,  but 
smaller.  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
recommendation  of  the 
Paris-green  gun  is  worth 
$25  to  any  man  who  grows 
potatoes  in  quantity.” 

During  the  latter  part  of 
the  subscription  canvass 
Mr.  Pearson  says  that  he 
worked  almost  day  and 
night.  Coming  home  one 
muddy  day,  he  found  an 
amateur  photographer  on 
hand,  so  the  whole  family 
got  before  the  camera,  and 
the  result  is  a  good  picture 
of  the  members  of  a  Con¬ 
necticut  family.  Here  are 
the  folks  who  will  make 
music  with  that  new  piano. 

We  trust  that  Mrs.  Pear¬ 
son  will  preside  at  the 
instrument,  with  a  quar¬ 
tette  made  up  as  follows  : 

G.  Ii.  Pearson  Sr.,  bass; 

G.  H.  Pearson  Jr.,  tenor; 
and  the  two  young  ladies 
alto  and  soprano  !  In  order 
to  have  that  complete,  we 
should  have  a  song  about  The  R.  N.-Y.  set  to  orig¬ 
inal  music  by  one  of  our  musical  friends. 

The  same  energy  and  pluck  that  carried  Mr.  Pearson 
through  the  mud  and  snow  to  the  enjoyment  of  that 
music,  has  given  him  success  as  a  farmer  or  fruit 
grower.  It  was  a  singularly  hard-hearted  man  that 
escaped  being  put  on  his  list  of  subscribers,  and  it  is 
terrible  soil  that  will  not  yield  a  paying  crop  if  he 
once  starts  at  it.  Some  of  our  Western  readers  may 
be  interested  to  learn  how  farming  may  be  done  in 
■Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Pearson’s  experience  is  certainly 
interesting. 

While  working  in  a  hat  shop,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  buying  a  small  place,  so  that  he  might  have  a  home 
and  a  place  to  work  when  trade  was  slack  in  the  shop. 
Good  farming  land  was  too  expensive  near  the  town, 
but  there  were  quantities  of  waste  land — considered 
too  poor  to  grow  a  crop,  and  consequently  cheap  in 
price.  Mr.  Pearson  bought  some  of  this  poor  land, 


and  began  growing  fruits  and  vegetables,  using  noth¬ 
ing  but  fertilizers  to  start  them.  You  may  judge  of 
his  success  when  you  know  that  with  part  of  the 
money  obtained  from  an  acre  in  blackberries,  he  was 
able  to  buy  10  acres  more  of  the  land,  which,  with  the 
same  treatment,  will  be  made  very  productive.  Thus, 
by  his  skillful  use  of  fertilizers,  Mr.  Pearson  is  able  to 
make  this  waste  land  not  only  pay  for  itself,  but  add 
to  the  farm.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Pearson  says  about  his 
land  and  crops  : 

“The  10  acres  which  I  bought  from  one  acre  of 
blackberries,  was  only  one  item  that  I  bought  that 
summer.  I  also  purchased  a  $200  family  carriage,  and 
had  several  hundred  dollars  besides  with  which-  to  go 
into  winter  quarters.  The  first  land  with  which  I 
commenced,  was  two  acres  of  mountain  bogs ;  it 
proved  to  be  extra  deep  and  good  soil.  It  had  been 


run  with  buckwheat,  and  left  to  Nature  for  about  28 
years.  It  cost  me  $28  to  plow  the  two  acres.  One 
man  tried  to  plow  with  one  yoke  of  oxen,  and  nearly 
used  them  up.  It  took  two  yokes  of  oxen  three  more 
days  to  finish.  The  next  spring  I  tried  to  harrow, 
but  the  teeth  made  no  impx-ession.  I  planted  corn, 
but  the  sod  was^too  tough  for  it  to  grow  very  large. 

“Last  spring  I  plowed  and  planted  potatoes  ;  the 
ground  was  in  very  fair  condition.  I  used  1,800  pounds 
of  potato  manure  to  the  acre,  cut  the  ground  very  fine 
with  a  Morgan  spading  harrow,  planted  in  trenches, 
and  had  the  promise  of  a  very  large  crop.  The  con¬ 
tinued  dry  weather  cut  them  short.  We  had  no  rain 
during  the  growing  season,  and  got  about  150  bushels 
to  the  acre  :  100  marketable,  25  seconds,  and  25  small. 
The  variety  was  New  Queen.  I  cultivated  and  hoed 
every  10  days,  till  the  vines  were  too  large.  This 
spring  the  land  is  in  excellent  condition ;  I  planted 
one  acre  of  blackberries  and  one  acre  of  peach  trees, 


with  potatoes  between.  I  broke  up  two  more  acres 
two  years  ago  in  the  summer.  I  used  barnyard 
manure  and  fertilizers,  sowed  cabbage  seed  in  hills, 
and  had  an  excellent  crop.  In  the  same  field,  on  land 
adjoining,  I  used  1,500  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the 
acre,  and  had  an  excellent  crop  of  turnips. 

“  One  year  ago,  on  the  same  land,  I  set  three-fourths 
acre  of  strawberry  plants,  and  sowed  one-half  acre  of 
onions  ;  but  the  dry  weather  and,  perhaps,  using  too 
much  fei'tilizer  at  one  time,  injured  them  so  that  the 
tops  of  the  onions  dried  up.  I  used  five  barrels  of 
wood  ashes,  which  revived  them,  and  I  finally  had  75 
bushels  of  extra  onions  and  a  great  many  scallions. 

“  This  spring  I  spread  seven  barrels  of  hen  manure 
on  the  same  ground.  The  onions  are  up  and  looking 
well.  I  used  100  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  before  a  rain. 
After  the  first  weeding  I  shall  use  three  barrels  of 
wood  ashes.  I  purpose  to 
sow  Crimson  clover  when 
the  onions  are  nearly  ripe, 
and  if  it  make  a  good 
growth,  shall  plow  it  in 
before  winter,  so  as  to 
furnish  humus,  and  enable 
me  to  work  the  ground 
early  in  the  spring.  I 
think  that  I  can  get  rid  of 
weeds  and  insects  in  that 
way,  and  grow  onions  in¬ 
definitely  on  the  same 
ground. 

“Another  four  acres  I 
plowed  a  year  ago,  and 
during  the  winter  hauled 
about  80  loads  of  stable 
manure  on  31^  acres.  I 
planted  one  acre  of  early 
cabbage,  and  two  of  late, 
which  gave  me  more  money 
than  anything  else.  The 
other  three-fourths  of  an 
acre  (one-fourth  was  very 
wet  ground  and  corn  did 
not  do  well)  I  planted  to 
corn,  used  1,300  pounds  of 
M apes’s  corn  manure,  and 
got  120  bushels  of  ears  ; 
variety,  Longfellow.  Sweet 
corn  did  well  with  the 
same  fertilizer.  The  corn 
ground  is  full  of  Timothy, 
and  some  Crimson  clover ; 
I  sowed  Crimson  clover, 
but  could  not  cultivate ; 
the  corn  was  too  large,  and 
the  weather  dry,  so  that  it 
could  not  sprout.  The 
ground  was  the  poorest  in 
the  lot.  On  the  same  ground  this  spring,  I  shall  plant 
three  acres  of  potatoes,  and  one  acre  of  strawberries. 

“We  bought  20  acres  in  front  of  the  house.  On 
that,  a  year  ago,  I  planted  three-fourths  acre  of 
asparagus,  one-half  acre  of  raspberries,  and  two  acres 
of  potatoes.  This  spring  I  set  2)4  acres  of  raspberry 
plants,  and  planted  potatoes  between.  I  have  had 
one-half  acre  of  cabbages  planted  five  weeks.  I  have 
one  acre  of  strawberries  coming  into  bearing  next 
month,  and  hope  to  get  straightened  out  and  make 
some  money  this  year.” 

R.  N.-Y. — Here,  you  see,  is  a  new  use  for  Crimson 
clover,  that  does  not  depend  on  the  severity  of  the 
winters.  It  is  to  be  sowed  early,  and  plowed  under 
before  winter  sets  in.  In  this  way,  it  will  crowd  out  the 
weeds,  make  use  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  soil  which 
might  otherwise  be  lost,  and  provide  humus  for  the 
next  crop  of  onions.  With  some  system  of  irrigation, 
this  would  be  a  well-nigh  perfect,  arrangement. 


THE  QUINTETTE  THAT  WILL  SING  TO  THE  R.  N.-Y.  PRIZE  PIANO  !  Fig.  117. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  CORN  PLANTING. 

HOW  TO  IRKIGATK  WITH  TOOLS. 

Mistakes  in  Preparing  the  Soil. 

I  was  surprised  in  a  recent  trip  among  farmers,  to 
see  many  fields  plowed  loose  and  cloddy,  or  even  har¬ 
rowed  and  left  rough.  One  difference  between  a  good 
farmer  and  a  bad  one,  is  that  the  one  adapts  his  work 
to  present  conditions,  while  the  other  cuts  straight 
through  the  season,  and  excuses  his  poor  success  by 
saying  that  it  was  too  dry  or  too  wet  to  grow  much  corn 
this  year.  The  experiment  stations  teach  that  exposed 
soil,  unplowed  in  the  spring,  may  evaporate  more  than 
16  tons  of  water  per  day  per  acre  ;  while  in  the  same 
field  simply  plowed,  the  evaporation  was  decreased 
over  10  tons  per  acre. 

The  report  of  another  experiment  says  : 

One  piece  of  ground  was  plowed  April  28,  1891,  sown  to  oats,  and 
the  amount  of  water  in  each  foot  of  earth  was  recorded  to  the 
depth  of  four  feet.  Seven  days  later,  the  water  in  this  plot  of 
ground  was  again  determined,  and  also  that  in  another  strip 
lying  immediately  alongside  of  it,  which  had  not  been  plowed. 
The  result  showed  that  the  upper  foot  of  soil  on  the  plowed  ground, 
had  lost  only  4.65  tons  per  acre,  and  the  other  three  feet  below  had 
gained  enough  from  below  to  make  the  average  unchanged,  while 
the  same  depth  (four  feet)  on  the  unplowed  ground,  had  lost  198.9 
tons  per  acre.  Neither  was  this  all;  the  ground  first  plowed  was 
in  perfect  tilth,  while  that  plowed  six  days  later  had  developed  in 
it  such  hard  and  large  clods,  that  it  became  necessary  to  go  over 
it  twice  with  a  heavy  roller,  twice  with  a  disc  harrow,  and  twice 
with  a  loaded  harrow  before  it  was  brought  into  a  condition  of 
tilth,  even  approximating  what  it  would  have  been  had  it  been 
plowed  six  days  earlier. 

Of  course,  the  good  effect  above  depends  on  sever¬ 
ing  the  soil  from  the  subsoil.  The  result  would  not 
be  so  decided  after  the  plowing  of  the  second  plot, 
because  the  mulch  of  plowed  ground  would  contain 
so  many  clods,  and  be  so  open  to  air,  that  it  would  be 
but  a  small  protection.  The  above  experiment  can 
be  improved  on  in  cultivated  crops  (instead  of  oats), 
by  making  a  light,  very  fine,  level  mulch  of  soil  on 
top  of  the  seed  bed,  to  prevent  its  drying  out.  One  of 
the  most  common  mistakes  made  by  farmers  this 
spring,  is  in  plowing  and  leaving  the  seed  bed  thrown 
up  loose,  and  even  cloddy,  to  dry  out.  The  harrow 
should  follow  the  plow  every  morning,  and  if  clods 
are  left,  the  harrow  or  roller  should  be  used  at  once. 
The  clods  work  down  much  easier  when  fresh,  and 
tons  of  moisture  are  saved  to  the  seed  bed  itself,  right 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  saw  a  large  field 
which  had  been  plowed  and  worked  once  with  a  disc 
harrow,  and  left  very  cloddy  and  rough  in  the  warm 
sun  and  wind  for  a  week.  It  looked  very  harsh  and 
white  and  dead,  and  surely  had  sustained  a  great  loss 
by  such  butchering. 

Machine  Planting ;  Drills  or  Hills  ? 

This  is  the  year  when  corn  planters  having  a  wheel 
to  run  over  the  corn  and  pack  the  soil  about  the  grain, 
are  in  the  height  of  their  glory.  Those  using  planters 
with  no  wheel,  are  rolling  across  the  rows  to  answer 
this  purpose,  or  else  many  grains  will  be  covered  by 
coarse  earth,  which  will  get  too  dry  to  sprout  the 
corn,  and  their  crop  will  come  up  very  unevenly.  I 
scratched  out  10  cutworms  from  one  furrow  in  which 
corn  was  growing,  in  less  than  two  feet  along  the  row. 
The  early  planting  and  warm  spring  have  favored 
them.  I  could  walk  40  rods  in  one  field,  where  corn 
was  three  blades  high,  and  not  see  a  stalk  but  had 
been  more  or  less  eaten.  Yet,  if  corn  is  covered 
deeply,  the  worms  seldom  kill  it,  as  they  must  eat  it 
off  below  the  top  bud,  or  it  will  come  out  again. 

J.  S.  Woodward  speaks  of  harrowing  twice,  once 
across  the  rows  before  the  corn  comes  up.  This  is 
now  frequently  practiced  in  this  locality.  But  I  can’t 
do  it,  much  as  I  would  like  to,  because  I  plant  in  a 
furrow.  It  puts  the  corn  in  excellent  tilth,  but  one 
having  old  ground  of  a  clayey  nature,  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  soaking  rain  after  two  harrowings,  will 
make  that  seed  bed  as  hard  as  it  was  before  breaking. 
The  harrow  seems  to  break  down  all  the  little  arch¬ 
like  structure  of  the  seed  bed,  while  the  roller  only 
packs  the  soil  a  little  closer.  Soil  is  not  easily  pud¬ 
dled  after  the  roller,  but  weeds  start  much  worse.  I 
once  planted  a  field  “on  top,”  and  another  in  furrows  ; 

I  harrowed  the  level  field,  and  when  rain  came,  it 
looked  like  an  onion  bed  with  the  corn  standing  up 
clean  and  nice.  But  when  again  dry  enough  to  plow, 
it  was  very  hard,  and  worked  up  rough,  wrhile  the 
field  planted  in  furrows  was  in  good  tilth.  I  also 
noticed  that  my  double  cultivator  made  a  ripping 
noise  as  it  broke  roots  of  corn  knee  high  and  more, 
w7hile  it  was  silent  and  broke  no  roots  in  the  furrowed 
field.  If  soil  is  very  loose,  or  is  held  up  with  clover, 
it  will  do  to  harrow,  and  one  can  do  great  good  both 
by  conserving  moisture  and  killing  weeds. 

Are  Weeds  a  Terror  to  Drilled  Corn  ? 

I  am  very  much  surprised  that  good  farmers  in  this 
locality  continue  to  use  the  check-row  corn  planters. 
They  acknowledge  that  one  can  grow  more  corn  by 
dividing  it,  so  as  to  give  each  stalk  its  space,  but  say 
that  they  are  afraid  of  weeds  in  drilled  corn.  I  stirred 
up  quite  a,hot  discussion  in  a  farmers’  institute  once 


by  saying  that,  if  I  had  a  very  foul  field,  I  would 
prefer  drilling.  I  finally  explained  on  the  black¬ 
board  that  the  check-rower  usually  drops  a  hill  two 
inches  wide  and  from  three  to  six  inches  long,  some 
corn  rolling  a  little  with  the  planter,  and  plants  in 
the  surface  soil ;  while  the  drill  should  always  plant 
a  straight  row  of  single  stalks  in  the  bottom  of  a 
furrow.  In  the  first  plowing,  my  check  corn  is  about 
level,  and  it  is  easier  to  use  fenders  and  roll  a  little 
earth  all  around  one  stalk,  in  a  furrow  than  two 
stalks  on  a  level  ;  besides  if  the  corn  is  showing  the 
third  blade,  it  will  not  bear  enough  soil  to  roll  and 
lap  between  the  stalks,  and  a  white  streak  of  weeds 
is  left.  The  cross  plowing  is  greatly  over-estimated, 
as  the  rows  are  usually  zigzagy,  the  hills  wider,  and 
one  leaves  a  bunch  of  weeds  still  in  the  hill  ;  by  the 
time  the  third  plowing  comes,  the  weeds  are  too  high 
to  cover.  By  allowing  the  fenders  to  drag,  one  can 
throw  just  a  little  earth  around  his  drilled  corn  at  the 
first  plowing,  and  the  second  before  the  furrow  is 
full ;  the  third  plowing  ridges  it  just  a  little,  while 
the  fourth  is  further  from  the  corn.  As  we  use 
spring-tooth  cultivators  with  four  narrow  shovels  on 
a  side,  the  ground  is  left  practically  level,  and  in  fine 
condition  for  seeding  to  wheat  or  rye. 

1  plant  potatoes  with  a  machine,  in  a  deep  furrow, 
but  throw  a  ridge  of  soil  on  top  of  them,  then  harrow 
and  cross-harrow  four  or  five  times,  till  it  is  level 
when  they  come  up.  But  corn  will  not  bear  planting 
so  deep.  A  weed,  before  reaching  the  light,  needs 
but  little  sap,  and  seldom  has  branch  roots  ;  so  it  is 
true  that  a  little  stirring  of  the  soil  displaces  the  one 
long,  smooth  root  and  easily  kills  the  weed.  We 
thank  our  lucky  stars  that  we  have  no  Canada  thistles 
to  contend  with.  e.  h.  Collins. 

Indiana. 


HORSESHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

“ON  time,”  spading  harrow,  flax  seed,  crimson 

CLOVER. 

For  several  years,  the  wrens  have  not  varied  24 
hours  in  their  time  of  arrival,  May  2.  The  birds  and 
animals  have  a  time  for  their  actions,  but  many  have 
lost  valuable  time  in  looking  up  grass  and  grain  seeds 
for  sowing.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  do  this  in 
winter?  A  seed  dealer  said  to  me,  “  I  can  tell  who 
are  the  progressive  farmers  without  going  away  from 
the  store,  by  the  time  at  which  they  buy  their  sup¬ 
plies.”  I  am  receiving  orders  for  seed  potatoes  now, 
after  they  should  be  planted.  Some  are  paying  extra 
express  charges  to  get  them  more  quickly,  and  all  will 
pay  dearly  for  their  delay,  by  having  a  reduced  yield. 

I  have  been  fitting  an  acre  for  planting  to  straw¬ 
berries  ;  I  commenced  by  plowing  in  July,  1894,  as 
soon  as  the  hay  was  removed.  I  drew  on  a  good  coat¬ 
ing  of  manure  and  plowed  it  under  deep.  I  sowed 
the  piece  to  flat  turnips,  and  harvested  over  400 
bushels — a  small  crop  on  account  of  excessive  drought, 
but  they  saved  a  big  bill  for  feed  for  hogs.  I  plowed 
again  this  spring,  and  found  all  the  grass  dead,  and 
the  sod  rotted  enough  to  fall  apart  and  fill  the  soil 
with  humus  ;  many  weed  seeds  sprouted,  and  the  soil 
mellow.  I  harrowed  and  rolled  early  in  April.  On 
May  1,  I  put  on  a  Morgan  spading  harrow,  and  spaded 
twice.  I  found  many  weed  seeds  just  sprouted.  After 
this  preparation,  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  hunt  for 
mellow  soil  to  set  plants  in,  or  hoe  them  more  than 
twice  this  season — a  great  saving  of  cost  in  labor. 

The  spading  harrow  does  good  work  in  soil  adapted 
to  its  use.  Doing  the  same  work,  it  draws  no  harder 
than  a  spring-tooth  harrow  ;  if  one  ride,  it  needs  three 
horses.  It  cannot  be  made  to  tear  up  a  liard-trodden 
fall-plowed  surface  equal  to  the  spring-tooth.  On 
stony  ground,  it  is  better  than  a  disc,  as  it  does 
not  rise  on  the  stones  so  much.  It  does  not  bring 
stones  to  the  surface  like  the  spring-tooth.  It  cuts 
hard  lumps  in  two  once  only,  each  time  over,  hence 
one  has  double  the  lumps,  of  half  size,  at  each  work¬ 
ing.  I  would  prefer  a  spring-tooth  for  all  places  ex¬ 
cept  lumpy  clay  land.  A  spring- tooth  in  such  places 
only  stirs  the  lumps  around  ;  if  set  full  depth,  it  tears 
up  more  lumps.  The  spader  has  a  tendency  to  work 
the  lumps  out  each  way  into  windrows,  from  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  teeth.  It  did  not  clog  in  the  mud.  No  one 
would  ride  long  from  choice.  One  should  not  buy  any 
tool  without  the  privilege  of  testing  it  fully  before 
payment. 

I  put  in  two  quarts  of  flaxseed  per  acre  with  the 
oats,  peas  and  barley,  this  year.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  we  cannot  grow  our  own  oil  meal,  and  save 
money  to  drain  the  soil  instead  of  draining  the  pocket- 
book,  for  feed  ?  With  milk  at  less  than  two  cents  per 
quart,  for  the  year,  we  must  change  methods  or  quit 
dairying.  To  get  an  even  stand,  I  use  a  drill.  My 
wheat  field  has  an  acre  in  the  center  which  was  sown 
broadcast.  The  fertilizer  was  also  sown  by  hand. 
Now,  it  looks  as  though  the  drilled  portion  would 
yield  double  the  other.  Some  claim  that  oats  yield 
better  sown  broadcast  ;  we  are  trying  both  ways. 
What  says  The  R.  N.-Y.  ? 


Our  Crimson  clover  sown  on  freshly  plowed  soil,  all 
perished  with  drought  a  few  days  after  coming  to  the 
surface.  Sown  on  harder  soil,  and  covered  with  one 
harrowing  as  in  the  currant  and  raspberry  rows,  it 
grew  some.  It  wintered  all  right  and  is  growing 
now.  It  is  no  larger  than  the  Red  clover  seeding  in 
the  wheat  field  which  was  sown  four  months  before. 

All  small  fruits  should  be  hoed  early  in  spring  to 
kill  weeds  economically  and  promote  growth.  At  this 
time,  May  1,  the  clover  would  stick  hard  and  be  hard 
to  pull  out.  Our  boys  when  hoeing,  asked  me  why  I 
sowed  it  in  there.  “  To  furnish  humus  and  nitrogen,” 
said  I.  “  Well,”  was  the  reply  ;  “  if  you  get  it.  the 
plant  must  be  loaded,  for  it’s  mighty  small.”  If  any 
firm  had  boomed  this  plant,  I  should  have  written 
“one  more”  ;  but  having  confidence  in  the  honesty  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  rest  the  case.  c.  e.  chapman. 


NUMBER  OF  CORN  PLANTS  ON  AN  ACRE. 

When  corn  ground  is  checked  three  feet  eight  inches 
each  way,  the  number  of  hills  on  an  acre  is  3,240. 
In  order  to  get  100  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  there 
must  be  an  average  of  three  quite  large  ears,  or  their 
equivalent,  in  each  hill.  It  would  seem  that  three 
good  stalks  should  come  as  near  to  producing  the  re¬ 
quired  amount  of  grain  as  any  larger  number  of 
stalks  in  a  hill,  although  some  of  our  stations  say 
otherwise.  The  Illinois  Station  says  :  “  The  results 
of  many  trials  suggest  that  most  farmers  in  central 
Ohio  and  Illinois  have  attached  undue  importance  to 
early  planting  and  frequent  cultivation,  especially 
after  the  corn  has  made  fair  growth  ;  and  that  they 
have  attached  quite  too  little  importance  to  securing 
a  uniform  stand,  with  at  least  12,000  stalks  per  acre.” 
This  number  of  stalks  per  acre  gives  an  average  of 
one  stalk  to  slightly  less  than  a  linear  foot  in  the 
row,  but  not  quite  an  average  of  four  stalks  to  the 
hill. 

The  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre  in  the  United 
States  is  less  than  30  bushels.  One  stalk  per  hill,  in 
checks  three  feet  eight  inches  each  way,  should  give 
us  one-hundredth  of  a  bushel  of  corn,  or  at  the  rate 
of  32  bushels  per  acre.  One  hundred  bushels  per 
acre  are  rarely  obtained,  and  we  are  forced  to  believe 
that  each  stalk  in  a  hill  of  three  or  four  stalks,  can 
not  be  expected  to  yield  a  large  ear  of  corn,  or  two 
small  ones.  If  it  did,  the  100-bushel  mark  would  be 
easily  reached.  In  naturally  fertile  land,  three  stalks 
should  produce  a  big  yield  of  corn,  and  in  thinner 
soils,  two  stalks  will  produce  more  grain  than  three 
stalks. 

But  we  do  not  grow  corn  for  grain  only.  Except 
in  the  great  natural  corn  regions,  the  fodder  is  a 
very  material  part  of  the  food  obtained  in  the  crop. 
The  man  keeping  three  or  four  horses,  and  as  many 
cows,  finds  the  stover  from  seven  or  eight  acres  all 
the  coarse  food  needed  from  November  till  April,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  of  good  quality  and  properly  saved.  The 
quality  and  quantity  depend  upon  the  number  of 
stalks  per  acre,  the  thicker  seeding  giving  both  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity.  For  this  reason,  it  is  often  advis¬ 
able  to  have  three  stalks  in  a  hill  in  a  soil  that  would 
produce  as  much  merchantable  corn  on  two  stalks. 
It  is  one  thing  to  grow  grain  only  for  market,  and 
another  to  grow  food  for  stock  that  includes  the 
stover  as  well  as  the  grain.  In  the  latter  case,  quite 
thick  seeding  suits  me  best.  alva  agee. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  BEAN  CULTURE. 

In  Genesee  County. — The  Marrow  Pea  bean  is 
more  generally  raised  for  market,  although  there 
will  be  a  large  acreage  of  Red  Kidneys  this  year. 
Nearly  all  cultivating  is  done  with  a  two-horse  riding 
spring-tooth  cultivator,  taking  two  rows  at  once. 
Beans  should  have  such  care  before  blossoming,  as 
not  to  require  much  attention  afterwards.  We  believe 
that  level  culture  is  superior  when  a  harvester  is  used, 
as  less  earth  adheres  to  the  stalks  when  cut.  We 
plant  beans  on  sod,  well  covered  with  stable  manure, 
plowed  under,  not  too  deep,  and  use  a  planter  with  a 
fertilizer  attachment  or  a  grain  drill  to  plant,  using 
100  pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizer  per  acre.  We 
never  got  a  good  crop  of  beans  without  large  vines, 
never  had  ground  too  rich,  and  never  had  too  much 
bean  fodder,  as  it  is  excellent  for  sheep  in  winter. 
We  harvest  with  a  two-horse  harvester,  and  men  fol¬ 
low  with  forks  shaking  out  dirt,  stones,  etc.  The 
horse-rake  will  not  only  shell  many  beans,  but  is  de¬ 
structive  to  the  thrashing  machine,  and  dangerous 
to  help  where  there  are  stones  or  knots.  All  who 
have  grain  thrashers  own  bean  thrashers,  to  run  after 
the  grain-thrashing  season  is  over.  These  machines 
thrash  and  clean  about  1,000  bushels  per  day,  where 
all  conditions  are  favorable.  G.  D. 

Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

Orleans  County  Notes. —  In  Bean  Culture  in 
Western  New  York,  I  do  not  think  E.  C.  Gillett  gives 
Orleans^  County qa  higtmenough ■  ^rating.  A.  B.  Ray- 
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mond,  of  Brockport,  the  oldest  produce  buyer  in  the 
bean  section,  told  me  last  winter  that  Brockport 
formerly  shipped  more  beans  than  any  other  place, 
but  that  Albion,  Orleans  County,  took  the  lead  now, 
and  that  Medina  ships  nearly  as  many.  As  for  thrash¬ 
ing-  with  horses,  it  might  be  all  right  for  a  few  acres, 
but  where  a  man  has  from  15  to  100  acres,  it  would  be 
quite  a  long,  dirty  job.  We  have  thrashed  beans 
with  a  machine  for  12  or  15  years,  and  1  have  never 
used  or  have  seen  any  at  work,  except  the  Bidwell 
thrasher.  There  are  12  thrashers  within  a  radius  of  12 
miles  of  this  place,  and  the  machine  that  thrashed  my 
beans,  it  was  claimed,  had  thrashed  30,000  bushels 
last  season.  Monroe  and  adjoining  counties  prefer 
Marrows  and  White  Kidneys  ;  but  the  Marrow  has  a 
small  acreage,  and  White  Kidney  much  smaller  here. 
The  different  kinds  of  pea  beans  take  the  lead  by  a 
long  way.  I  did  not  hoe  my  beans  last  year,  but  did 
all  of  the  hoeing  and  killing  weeds  with  a  Z.  Breed 
weeder  and  cultivator,  and  only  used  a  small  cultiva 
tor  after  haying  co  kill  thistles.  The  weeder  is  eight 
feet  wide,  and  I  go  across  the  rows  the  first  and  second 
times,  cultivating  25  acres  per  day  of  10  hours.  My 
beans  came  to  $700  last  year,  besides  a  large  amount 
of  fodder  for  my  hothouse  lamb  ranch.  If  beans  are 
hilled  or  ridged,  and  a  long  rain  comes,  many  of  the 
pods  will  stick  in  the  mud  and  be  ruined.  The  Crim¬ 
son  clover  on  the  piece  sowed  September  1,  is  all 
killed  on  about  one-half  the  ground  ;  on  the  rest  it  is 
thick  enough,  but  the  weather  has  been  so  dry  since 
it  was  sowed,  that  it  is  small.  The  piece  sowed  Sep¬ 
tember  8  is  nearly  all  dead.  I  shall  sow  earlier  this 
year  and  try  again.  Clark  allis. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  IRRIGATION. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  start  some  simple  experiments 
in  irrigation  ;  I,  therefore,  offer  a  few  suggestions 
which,  if  tested,  will  prove  of  valuable  assistance  in 
raising  crops,  especially  garden  vegetables.  Much 
has  been  written  of  late,  but  nothing  so  simple  and 
practical  as  regards  time,  expense  and  water,  as  the 
method  mentioned  in  Garden  and  Forest  of  December 
5,  abstracted  from  a  paper  written  on  our  experiments 
at  the  West  Virginia  Experiment  Station  last  year, 
and  in  substance  presented  before  the  Horticultui’al 
Division  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  at  their  last  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  whole  plan  is  this  :  Try  irrigation  by  simply 
placing  the  tiles  slightly  in  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  at  any  convenient  depth  ;  give  them  a  slight  incline, 
this  varying  according  as  you  have  pressure  or  not. 
In  most  cases,  the  water  is  scarce,  and  the  object  is  to 
get  it  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  with  as  little  waste  as 
possible. 

The  plan  followed  by  us  last  year  was  to  place  com¬ 
mon  porous  2^-inch  drain  tiles  in  a  continuous  row, 
end  to  end,  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  vegetables 
were  planted  on  either  or  both  sides  of  the  line.  The 
tiles  were  one  foot  long,  and  by  pouring  in  the  water 
at  one  end  of  the  line  it  was  distributed  at  the  joints 
throughout  the  length  desired,  when  the  opposite  end 
was  stopped  up.  Take  celery  as  an  example  crop  for 
irrigation  on  uplands.  We  plant  the  celery  as  above 
stated,  Fig.  118,  and  while  it  is  young  we  have  simple 
surface  irrigation  ;  but  as  the  crop  grows,  we  bank  it 
up,  and  finally  have  the  tile  covered,  and  thus  have 
sub-irrigation — Fig.  119.  The  tiles  are  cheap  and  last 
indefinitely.  When  the  celery  is  harvested,  the  tiles 
are  dug  out  also,  and  piled  up  or  used  for  sub-irriga¬ 
tion  in  the  greenhouse  beds.  Potatoes  and  various 
other  crops  can  be  grown  in  the  same  way.  The 
celery  watered  this  year  grew  well,  and  did  not  rust. 
Besides  this,  we  were  able  to  water  20  times  as  much 
space  in  the  same  time  as  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
ditches.  Besides  saving  time,  this  plan  delivers  water 
where  it  is  most  needed,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
is  fully  as  economical  with  water  as  with  time. 

ltows  of  celery  watered  in  this  manner  were  planted 
in  a  potato  field,  leaving  every  other  space  between 
the  potato  rows  vacant,  so  that  two  rows  of  potatoes 
could  be  dug  together  when  ripe.  Besides  watering 
the  celery,  the  moisture  reached  the  tops  of  the  potato 
hills,  as  was  plainly  seen  every  morning  by  the  damp¬ 
ness  of  the  surface  throughout  the  intervening  space, 
thus  showing  that  the  watering  was  sufficient  for  at 
least  three  feet  and  three  inches  on  each  side,  or  six 
feet  six  inches  in  all,  the  rows  being  three  feet  three 
inches  apart.  Where  the  rows  were  on  a  slight  in¬ 
cline,  we  slipped  a  piece  of  tin  between  the  joints, 
and  held  the  water  where  it  was  needed  ;  then,  by 
pulling  it  out  and  inserting  it  further  down,  another 
section  could  be  treated.  The  sections  can  be  made 
longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  angle  at  which  the 
ground  inclines.  This  subject  is  receiving  our  atten¬ 
tion  this  year,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  present  it 
more  fully  at  a  future  time,  simply  offering  these 
suggestions  now.  f.  w.  rare. 

We  Virginia  Experiment  Station. 


HOW  TO  GROW  "FANCY  VINELAND  SWEETS." 

FROM  TIIE  SEED  TO  THE  STOREHOUSE. 

Part  VI. 

How  the  Crop  is  Stored  and  Sold. 

The  best  form  of  storehouse  is  a  one-story  building 
with  a  basement,  with  the  heater  in  the  basement. 
An  ordinary  heating  stove  is  used  ;  the  size  needed 
will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  house.  The  tighter 
and  better  built  it  is,  the  less  heat  it  will  require  to 
heat  it.  The  floor  should  be  on  a  level  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  wagon  body ;  this  will  allo^  unloading  and 


SURFACE  TILE  IRRIGATION  FOR  CELERY.  Fig.  118. 

loading  without  any  heavy  lifting.  The  marketable 
potatoes  may  be  stored  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  seed 
and  feeding  potatoes  in  the  basement.  Provision 
should  also  be  made  in  the  basement  for  a  coal  bin. 
The  potato  bins  should  all  have  false  bottoms  raised 
two  or  three  inches  from  the  floor,  and  slatted  sides 
set  the  same  distance  from  the  walls,  to  give  free 
ventilation  all  around  the  potatoes.  It  is  hotter  to 
have  the  bins  divided  by  partitions  every  three  or 
four  feet ;  this  will  allow  the  taking  out  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  without  disturbing  the  rest,  and  will  also  allow 
filling  the  bins  clear  to  the  ceiling.  It  will  do  no 
harm  to  have  the  potatoes  piled  seven  or  eight  feet 


TILE  IRRIGATION  OF  “BANKED-UP”  CELERY.  Fig.  119. 

deep,  if  the  filling  is  done  carefully.  They  should 
never  be  moved  or  disturbed  in  any  way,  unless  they 
are  to  be  disposed  of  at  once,  as  a  great  many  will 
rot  in  a  few  days  after  being  moved.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  kept  at  90  or  100  degrees  while  the 
house  is  being  filled,  and  for  a  week  or  so  afterwards, 
giving  free  ventilation  all  the  time.  This  dries  them 
out  quickly,  and  carries  them  through  “the  sweat” 
in  a  short  time,  making  what  is  called  a  kiln-dried 
sweet.  After  they  are  through  sweating,  and  the 
sprouts  are  just  beginning  to  show  on  the  tops  of  the 
bins,  the  temperature  should  be  lowered  to  55  or  00 
degrees,  an^l  kept  there.  The  more  even  the  tem¬ 
perature,  the  better  they  will  keep.  It  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  have  a  house  like  the  above,  in 


order  to  keep  sweets  successfully,  however.  Any 
room  or  cellar  in  which  a  dry,  even  temperature  can 
be  maintained,  will  keep  them  just  as  well  as  a  house 
built  especially  for  the  purpose.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  barrels  in  and  about  Vineland,  stored  in 
house  and  barn  eellars.  I  would  advise  having  the 
bins  built  higher  from  the  floor  and  farther  from  the 
walls  in  cellars,  to  avoid  possible  injury  from  damp¬ 
ness. 

Sweets  sell  best  put  up  in  ordinary  flour  barrels, 
holding  three  bushels  each.  If  shipped  to  a  distant 
market,  they  should  be  double  headed.  If  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  not  over  150  or  200  miles,  burlap  covers  will 
do  just  as  well.  Before  placing  the  potatoes  in  the 
barrels,  the  dirt  and  sprouts  should  be  carefully  re¬ 
moved,  as  the  appearance  does  more  to  govern  the 
price  received,  than  anything  else.  In  cold  weather, 
the  barrels  should  be  lined  with  two  or  three  thick¬ 
nesses  of  old  newspaper.  A  small  bunch  of  hay  or 
straw  placed  on  top  will  prevent  the  potatoes  from 
being  bruised  in  transit.  Always  make  the  contents 
of  the  barrel  of  as  good  quality  in  the  bottom  as  on 
top  ;  this  is  essential  to  satisfactory  prices.  You  may 
fool  a  buyer  once,  but  you  won’t  do  it  a  second  time. 
In  selling  the  crop  after  it  is  stored,  do  not  ship  a 
large  quantity  as  soon  as  the  price  goes  up.  Always 
remember  that  there  are  others  watching  the  mar¬ 
ket  as  well  as  yourself,  and  the  chances  are  that  your 
shipment  will  reach  an  overstocked  market.  It  is 
much  better  to  start  a  few  at  a  time  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  say  every  other  day,  until  your  mark  is  known. 
Then  in  a  week  or  so,  you  may  send  a  shipment  every 
day,  and  if  your  stock  is  good,  and  honestly  packed, 
you  may  snap  your  fingers  at  the  fluctuations  in  the 
market.  If  shippers  would  pay  more  attention  to 
the  observation  of  this  rule,  there  would  be  fewer 
slumps  in  the  market,  prices  would  be  better,  and 
shippers  and  commission  merchants  would  both  be 
greatly  benefited. 

Before  closing  these  articles,  perhaps  I  should  say 
a  word  about  diseases.  There  are  three  diseases 
which  affect  the  sweet  potato  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  in  most  localities.  They  are  known  as  the 
black  rot,  the  soil  rot  and  the  stem  rot.  There  are 
others,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  proved  destructive 
to  any  great  extent.  In  fact,  the  black  rot  is  the 
only  one  that  has  occasioned  any  very  heavy  loss  in 
this  locality.  In  some  other  places,  the  soil  rot  is  the 
most  destructive.  No  remedies  have  as  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered,  but  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  has 
taken  the  matter  up,  and  is  experimenting  with  a 
view  to  finding  remedies  for  these  diseases,  which 
are  all  of  a  fungous  nature.  A  description  of  them 
may  be  found  in  Bulletin  76  of  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Careful  selection  of  seed  and  rotav 
tion  of  crops,  have  proved  effective  in  stamping  out 
disease  in  many  cases.  s.  T.  D. 

Vineland,  N.  J. _ _ 

THAT  “ BLACK  PEPSIN  "  BUTTER  FRAUD. 

A  friend  in  Owego,  N.  Y.,  recently  sent  us  a  copy 
of  the  Owego  Daily  Record  which  contained  an  article 
headed,  “  Milk  Butter.”  After  telling  how  he  bought 
an  exact  half  pound  of  creamery  butter,  and  one-half 
pound  of  pure  milk,  the  reporter  says  that  he  went  to 
a  room  in  the  hotel  where  “  the  process  was  carried 
on  to  success.” 

This  was  to  place  the  milk,  warmed  to  about  the  temperature  at 
which  it  comes  from  the  cow,  and  the  butter  together  in  an  egg 
beater,  and  with  them  about  as  much  as  would  lie  on  a  dime,  of 
a  powder,  which  was  tasted  by  all  and  which  resembled  salt  and 
Indian  meal.  The  beater  was  revolved,  and  In  eight  minutes  the 
compound  was  a  pound  of  butter.  That  the  weight  was  a  pound 
is  known  to  all,  as  the  dish  was  weighed  empty,  and  when  the 
work  was  done,  weighed  Just  one  pound  more.  There  was  nothing 
but  butter  in  the  dish — no  buttermilk  or  sweet  milk,  just  good, 
sweet  butter.  As  is  well  known,  butter  as  commonly  made  in  the 
best  creameries,  is  obtained  in  the  maximum  ratio  of  four  pounds 
to  every  100  pounds  of  milk,  this  proportion  decreasing  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  milk  and  manner  of  churning.  Milk  contains 
casein,  sugar,  butter  fat,  salt,  and  other  solids.  By  the  common 
process  of  churning,  only  the  butter  fat  is  saved,  the  casein  and 
sugar  being  lost.  In  making  cream  cheese,  the  butter  fat  and 
casein  are  saved,  and  the  sugag-  is  lost.  Bv  this  new  process,  all 
of  the  above  ingredients  (casein,  sugar,  butter  fat,  salt,  etc.)  are 
saved  and  converted  into  good  butter.  By  this  process,  skimmed 
milk  is  used,  the  yield  of  butter  being  about  50  per  cent  less  than 
that  obtained  from  whole  milk.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  after  all  the 
butter  properties  are  taken  from  the  milk  that  are  available  by 
the  old  process,  there  are  still  remaining  in  the  skimmed  milk 
double  the  amount  of  butter  properties,  which  are  taken  up  and 
converted  into  butter  by  this  new  process. 

He  then  says  that  “a  prominent  member  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange”  has  taken  an  option  on  the 
right  to  work  this  “new  process”  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  while  agents  are  ready  to  sell  county 
rights  to  use  this  wonderful  powder  which  will  double 
the  output  of  butter  ! 

It  is  a  little  discouraging  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  people 
can  be  found  in  the  heart  of  a  great  dairy  district,  to 
pay  any  attention  to  such  nonsense.  This  fraud  has 
been  exposed  time  and  again.  It  was  first  advertised 
as  “  Black  Pepsin”  and  that  name  still  clings  to  it. 
Some  of  the  original  “Black  Pepsin”  was  analyzed. 
It  contained  82  parts  salt, 15  parts  annatto,  and  two 
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parts  rennet.  In  others,  alum  and  salt  with  annatto 
were  used.  The  annatto,  of  course,  is  the  coloring 
agent.  When  you  add  rennet  or  alum  to  milk,  you 
curdle  it  or  form  a  cheesy  mass.  That  is  just  what 
the  reporter  saw  done.  The  half  pound  of  butter 
united  with  the  substances  in  the  milk  that  formed 
cheese,  and  made  a  yellow,  pasty  mass  which,  at  first, 
would  pass  for  butter.  If  the  reporter  were  to  grind 
up  four  ounces  of  ordinary  cheese,  add  four  ounces  of 
water  and  half  a  pound  of  butter  and  churn  them  in 
skim-milk,  would  he  call  the  product  “  a  pound  of 
good,  sweet  butter  ?”  Probably  not,  but  it  would  be  a 
good  deal  better  than  what  he  did  see  made.  These 
rascals  who  go  about  trying  to  sell  “  county  rights” 
for  the  handling  of  such  stuff,  ought  to  be  churned 
up  with  their  own  powder.  If  any  man  wishes  to 
make  a  pot- cheese-paste  out  of  his  milk,  let  him  try 
10  cents  worth  of  rennet,  salt  and  annatto,  and  use 
some  of  it  as  the  reporter  describes.  Don't  try  to  sell 
the  stuff,  though,  for  one  batch  of  it  sent  to  market 
will  ruin  your  reputation  for  a  full  year.  “County 
rights  !”  Such  fellows  are  about  the  worst  county 
wrongs  you  can  get  hold  of  ! 


A  HOMEMADE  SPRAYING  WAGON. 

Many  people  are  deterred  from  many  farm  opera¬ 
tions  which  they  believe  would  be  beneficial,  because 
of  a  lack  of  cash  to  buy  implements.  A  friend  put  a 
barrel  into  a  light  spring  wagon,  and  undertook  to 
spray  potatoes.  In  turning  at  the  end,  the  barrel 
tipped  against  and  broke  the  dashboard.  The  team 
ran,  and  he  came  near  being  killed.  A  lumber  wagon 
with  the  box  on,  is  heavy,  cannot  be  turned  around 
in  a  small  space,  and  is  too  high  for  ease  in  filling  the 
barrel.  I  have  seen  men  so  anxious  to  test  the  value 
of  spraying,  that  they  used  a  two-horse  sleigh,  but  it 
was  very  unhandy.  Ordinary  farmers  who  grow  only 
their  own  supply  of  fruit,  do  not  feel  justified  in  buy¬ 
ing  a  special  cart  for  use  only  in  spraying.  A  wagon 
similar  to  one  fitted  up  by  my  father  for  gathering 
sap,  may  be  of  benefit,  as  any  one  can  make  it  for  a 
very  small  sum.  See  Fig.  120.  It  is  an  attachment 
for  any  ordinary  farm  wagon,  which  gives  a  short 
turn,  and  is  quickly  put  on.  Three  planks  come  to¬ 
gether  and  are  fastened  to  the  king-bolt  by  put¬ 
ting  a  ring  and  key  on  it.  They  spread  out  at  the 
back  end,  and  form  a  platform  for  the  tub  or  barrel  to 
stand  on.  The  short  planks  which  stand  on  edge, 
form  the  sides,  to  hold  the  barrel  from  slipping  oil, 
and  also  keep  the  plank  down  low.  A  bolt  hooks  over 
the  bolster,  passes  through  the  plank  on  edge,  the 
floor  plank  and  a  cross-piece,  and  has  a  nut  to  draw 
up  everything  tight.  1  shows  hows  how  to  place  each 
piece,  2  the  manner  of  bolting.  The  planks  are  set 
slanting  so  that  the  barrel  cannot  slip  ahead.  The 
whole  frame  is  under  both  axles,  and  can  be  taken  off 
by  taking  off  two  nuts  behind  and  one  key  in  front. 

c.  k.  c. 


-  TEXANA  MANURE ”  AND  OTHER  CHEAP 
FERTILIZERS. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  received  by  this  station 
recently,  concerning  a  fertilizer  having  a  wide  sale  in 
certain  parts  of  New  Jersey,  and  sold  under  the  name 
of  “  Texana  Guano  or  Manure,”  which  is  described  as 
a  waste  product  of  bone,  with  the  addition  of  potash, 
ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda.  The  brand  is  prepared 
by  J.  J.  Allen's  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  and  sells  at  re¬ 
tail  for  from  $10  to  $11  per  ton,  and  is  not  accompanied 
by  the  guaranteed  analysis  required  by  law.  A  sample 
taken  from  the  stock  of  Eugene  Bostwick  by  the  regu¬ 
larly  appointed  inspector  for  Salem  County,  shows  the 
following  composition  and  valuation  : 


Per  cent. 

Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates .  0.26 

Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  organic  matter . 58 

Total  nitrogen . 84 

Phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  water . 68 

Phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  ammonium  citrate  (reverted)  —  1.14 

Total  available  phosphoric  acid .  1.82 

Phosphoric  acid  insoluble  in  ammonium  citrate .  2.18 

Actual  potash  in  the  form  of  muriate . 63 

Valuation  at  Station’s  prices .  $6.32 

Selling  price . $11.00 


This  analysis  shows  the  product  to  be  very  low  grade 
in  respect  to  quantity  of  the  fertilizing  constituents, 
though  their  form  agrees  with  the  statement  made 
concerning  it.  The  total  amount  of  available  plant- 
food  contained  can  be  secured  from  : 

Pounds. 


Nitrate  of  soda .  35 

Dried  blood .  100 

Acid  phosphate .  300 

Muriate  of  potash .  25 

Total .  460 


This  total  of  less  than  500  pounds,  would  be  quite  as 
good  so  far  as  direct  plant  food  is  concerned,  as  one 
ton  of  Texana  manure.  The  valuation  per  ton  is  $6.32, 
or  74  per  cent  less  than  the  selling  price  ;  in  other 
words,  in  buying  this  product,  the  farmer  pays  $1  for 
plant  food,  and  74  cents  for  expenses  of  preparation, 
shipment,  and  sale.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 


in  this  respect  this  product  is  no  worse  than  a  large 
number  of  the  regular  manufactured  brands  now  for 
sale  in  this  State,  and  simply  illustrates  the  fact  that 
in  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  many  farmers  are  still 
guided  by  price  per  ton,  rather  than  by  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  plant  food  furnished,  hence  pay  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  price  per  pound  for  the  constituents.  A  low 
price  per  ton  does  not  always  mean  a  cheap  product ; 
it  frequently  means  an  expensive  one,  for  the  legiti¬ 
mate  expenses  of  preparation,  shipment  and  sale  are 
proportionately  much  greater  for  low-grade  than  for 
high-grade  goods.  Farmers  should  remember,  first, 
that  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  are  the 
only  constituents  of  direct  fertilizing  value,  and  mix¬ 
tures  containing  all  of  these  in  good  forms  cannot  be 
secured  for  a  low  price  per  ton,  unless  they  are  con¬ 
tained  in  very  small  amounts.  And,  second,  that  the 
expenses  of  handling  are  quite  as  great  for  “make 
weight  ”  as  for  materials  of  actual  fertilizing  value. 

New  Jersey  Ex.  Station.  [prof.]  e.  b.  voorheks. 


.  WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

A  Back  Saver. — I  have  used  the  corrosive  sublimate 
on  my  potatoes,  and  it  has  nearly  wiped  out  the  dis¬ 
ease.  I  used  it  on  them  again  this  year,  and  I  think 
I  shall  have  clean  potatoes  again  as  of  old.  My  plan 
is  this  :  I  have  an  elevator  to  unload  grain  in  my 
barn,  with  one  lifting  rope  on  each  corner  of  the 
rack,  and  a  windlass  and  shaft  at  each  end  of  the 
load.  I  dimply  attach  a  small  line  to  two  of  the  lift¬ 
ing  lines,  and  take  a  half  hitch  around  the  top  of  an 
old  fertilizer  sack  which  holds  two  bushels  of  pota¬ 
toes,  attach  one  to  each  lifting  rope,  and  haul  away. 
When  above  the  top  of  an  old  oil  barrel,  they  may  be 
held  there  by  a  ratchet  on  the  wheel.  I  place  the 
barrel  under,  and  slack  away.  In  1%  hour  I  haul 
away  again,  and  out  they  come  ;  I  let  them  drain, 
and  lower  them,  first  having  removed  the  barrel,  and 


A  HOMEMADE  SPRAYING  WAGON.  Fig.  120. 


down  they  go  to  the  floor,  ready  to  be  dumped  and 
cut.  There  is  no  shoveling  or  hard  lifting  about  that. 

Jeddo,  Mich.  H.  J.  c. 

Hollow-Hearted  Potatoes. — In  regard  to  the  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  being  hollow-hearted,  I  found  in  the  half 
bushel  purchased  last  spring,  a  good  many  hollow 
ones — the  producer  having  evidently  pushed  the  crop 
to  the  utmost.  I  felt  somewhat  disappointed,  and 
concluded  not  to  attempt  an  extra  yield,  but  to  treat 
them  as  they  must  be  grown  for  market.  They  were, 
therefore,  planted  and  treated  as  were  our  main  crop, 
except  that  they  were  cut,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
single  eyes.  Thus  planted,  they  occupied  a  little  less 
than  one-tenth  of  an  acre,  and  produced  between  19 
and  20  bushels,  nearly  all  of  which  were  of  merchant¬ 
able  size,  many  being  quite  large.  This  spring  I  cut 
all  of  this  variety  myself,  and  found  but  a  single  hol¬ 
low  one  in  the  entire  lot.  The  year  1894,  as  all  know, 
was  a  trying  one  on  potatoes,  in  a  large  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  so  in  eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Even  our  Kural  New-Yorker  No.  2’s  failed  to 
average  100  bushels  per  acre.  The  potatoes  were 
much  rougher,  too,  than  ordinary.  I.  M.  m. 

Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Mulch  on  Peaches. — There  are  many  accumula¬ 
tions  of  straw,  grass,  hay,  corn  stalks,  etc.,  that  can 
be  used  for  mulch,  and  if  utilized,  would  become  very 
profitable.  During  the  season  of  1893,  after  my 
strawberry  bed  was  through  fruiting,  I  raked  the 
straw  off,  which  had  been  used  for  mulch,  and  scat¬ 
tered  it  around  some  peach  trees  near  by,  covering 
about  the  same  space  as  the  branches,  to  the  depth  of 
two  inches.  This  was  done  about  July  10,  thus  aiding 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit  for  the  same  season.  But 
the  greatest  result  was  noticed  last  season  when  the 
peaches  were  ready  to  gather.  They  were  smooth,  of 
large  and  uniform  size,  while  those  on  adjoining  trees 
were  small  and  inferior.  No  other  reason  can  be  as¬ 
signed  for  the  superior  fruit  but  the  mulch.  The 
soil  under  the  trees  where  the  mulch  had  been  ap¬ 
plied,  although  at  the  close  of  the  extended  drought, 
was  loose  and  moist,  while  the  soil  under  the  other 
trees  was  baked  very  hard,  and  cracks  several  inches 
deep  were  visible.  Was  it  the  fertilizing  properties 
in  the  straw  applied  that  caused  the  difference  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not,  since  the  straw  protected  the  strawberries 
during  the  winters  of  1892  and  1893,  before  it  was  ap¬ 


plied  to  the  peaches  ;  if  there  had  been  any  available 
plant  food  in  it,  it  certainly  would  have  been  taken 
up  by  the  berries.  F.  A.  c. 

Cow  Peas  and  Crimson  Clover. — The  R.  N.-Y. 
asks  for  information  from  its  Virginia  readers  about 
sowing  Crimson  clover  with  cow  peas.  While  not  in 
Virginia,  only  the  Potomac  separates  us  from  that 
State,  so,  perhaps,  my  experience  may  be  of  some  use. 
Last  spring,  having  a  small  piece  of  land  for  which 
there  was  no  immediate  use,  I  sowed  it  to  cow  peas. 
As  the  land  was  rich,  there  was  a  rank  growth  which 
covered  the  ground  completely.  About  September  1, 
having  a  little  clover  seed  left  after  seeding  my  corn 
field,  I  applied  it  to  the  plot  in  cow  peas.  At  the  time 
of  sowing  the  clover,  the  peas  were  just  making  pods, 
and  completely  shaded  the  ground.  The  seed  was 
sown  without  removing  the  vines  or  in  any  way  mak¬ 
ing  preparation  for  a  seed  bed.  At  the  time  of  writ¬ 
ing  this,  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of 
clover,  with  only  here  and  there  a  bare  spot.  In 
regard  to  the  manurial  value  of  pastured  peas,  I  once 
pastured  a  field  so  closely  with  hogs  that  there  was 
hardly  a  leaf  left  above  ground.  The  next  year,  that 
land  showed  a  very  marked  improvement  over  land 
next  to  it  that  had  no  peas,  but  was  pastured  the  same 
as  the  pea  land.  p.  B.  crosby. 

Hardiness  of  Japan  Plums. — Last  fall  I  ordered  a 
mixed  lot  of  100  Japan  plum  trees.  They  were  received 
in  fine  condition,  November  16,  and  at  once  carefully 
set  in  well-prepared  ground,  and  thoroughly  mulched 
with  horse  manure.  The  winter  here  was  excep¬ 
tionally  severe,  reaching  the  zero  mark  frequently, 
and  going  as  low  as  17  degrees  below.  A  good  fall  of 
snow  came  December  26,  and  covered  the  ground 
until  late  this  spring.  The  kinds  selected  for  trial 
were  Abundance,  Burbank,  Satsuma  and  Willard. 
Of  the  Burbank  and  Satsuma,  every  tree  is  dead  to 
the  snow  line.  Most  of  the  tops  of  the  Abundance 
are  killed,  yet  an  occasional  bud  has  started.  Every 
Willard  is  alive  to  the  tips,  and  green  with  leaves. 
So  much  for  their  hardiness  on  plum  roots  here.  I 
am  not  discouraged,  but  wherever  I  can  get  a  sprout 
above  the  bud,  I  shall  care  for  them  carefully  another 
year,  and  shall  hope  that  they  will  make  a  better 
showing  after  becoming  well  established.  The  late 
setting  may  have  caused  the  trouble,  yet  all  fared 
alike  in  that  respect.  G.  w.  bunnell. 

Susquehanna  County,  Pa. 

Long  Island  Frost  Notes. — The  frost  on  the 
morning  of  May  17,  was  almost  unprecedented  on 
Long  Island,  and  has  done  great  damage  to  many 
crops  of  early  vegetables.  Beans  are  all  destroyed  ; 
tomatoes  ditto,  and  sweet  corn  mostly.  Potatoes 
were  badly  injured,  peas  seriously  hurt,  cucumbers 
all  gone,  and  great  quantities  of  tomato  plants  still 
in  cold  frames  were  all  destroyed  by  not  having  the 
glass  on  ;  plants  cannot  be  had  at  any  price.  Straw¬ 
berries  were  badly  damaged  on  low  or  level  land  ;  on 
high  land  not  so  seriously.  Apples  and  pears  are 
probably  not  hurt.  A  curious  thing  I  nQticed  on  my 
own  and  neighbors’ land,  was  that  in  rows  .of  beans, 
one  bean  would  yet  be  unhurt,  while  within  four 
inches,  all  others  would  be  killed,  and  not  over  one 
bean  in  25  feet  would  be  thus  saved  ;  the  conditions 
seem  exactly  the  same.  Of  tomatoes  in  a  garden,  set 
within  a  cheese  hoop,  one  would  be  unhurt,  and  the 
next  killed  to  the  ground  ;  potatoes  the  same.  Why? 
Is  it  the  survival  of  the  fittest  ?  It  has  been  one  of 
the  severest  losses  the  Long  Island  farmers  have  met 
in  years  ;  everything  will  now  be  very  late. 

Queens  County,  N.  Y.  N.  hallock. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  observed  the  same  thing  with  our 
beans.  Here  and  there  in  the  row  are  plants  that 
were  not  injured  at  all. 

Frost-Proof  Strawberries. — The  recent  coolness, 
and  some  remarks  of  my  wife,  move  me  to  ask  some 
more  questions.  My  wife  says,  “If  it’s  goiDg  to 
freeze  up  like  this  every  year,  we  may  as  well  give 
up  trying  to  have  any  berries”  But  I  say,  “No!  I 
can’t  go  without  strawberries  after  once  knowing 
what  it  is  to  have  all  I  want.  We  must  plant  the 
hardiest  kinds  of  late  bloomers,  and  have  some  quick, 
efficient  way  of  covering  the  early  and  tender  sorts.” 
This  spring  I  have  covered  with  pine  needles  as  far 
as  they  would  go,  with  good  results  ;  but  the  supply 
is  limited.  How  would  this  plan  work  for  small 
beds  :  Buy  sackcloth  or  cotton  cloth,  lay  it  over  the 
rows,  and  pin  or  weight  down  ?  A  few  hundred 
yards  would  save,  perhaps,  bushels  of  strawberries, 
and  be  on  deck  for  years.  What  sort  of  covering 
would  be  cheapest,  and  give  sufficient  protection 
from  frost  ?  Are  any  varieties  of  strawberries  frost¬ 
proof  ?  Which  sorts  come  nearest  to  it  ?  Will  wet¬ 
ting  down  the  bed  with  the  garden  hose  the  night 
before,  and  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  is  up,  limit 
the  effects  of  frost  to  any  extent?  c.  A.  b. 

Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  want  a  general  discussion  of  these 
questions.  There  would  certainly  be  a  coolness  be¬ 
tween  husband  and  wife  if  the  berry  crop  is  to  go. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Street  Sweepings  and  Stable  Manure. 

F.  R.  F.,  Plainville,  0. — We  have  an  opportunity  to  get  street 
sweepings  from  Cincinnati  at  $8  per  car-load  of  16  two-horse 
wagon-loads  delivered  at  our  railroad  station  one  mile  away.  Has 
any  of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ever  tried  street  sweepings  ? 
Would  it  pay  to  invest  in  them  ?  We  can  get  good  stable  manure 
at  50  cents  per  two-horse  load,  three  miles  away.  Which  would 
be  the  cheaper  ?  There  are  some  glass,  tin,  wire,  etc.,  in  the 
sweepings. 

Ans. — These  “  sweepings  ”  vary  so  in  composition 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  a  fair  comparison 
with  stable  manure.  In  your  case,  we  would  rather 
haul  the  manure  three  miles  at  50  cents  a  load,  than 
to  buy  '‘sweepings”  at  the  same  price,  one  mile  away. 
As  a  guess,  we  would  estimate  the  sweepings  at  about 
one-half  the  value  of  the  manure,  though  this  may 
not  be  a  fair  estimate.  If  any  of  our  readers  have 
used  these  sweepings,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
them. 

Hop  Refuse  as  Manure. 

E.  It.  G.,  Wauwatosa,  Wis. — What  is  the  comparative  value  of 
refuse  hops  from  breweries  and  horse  manure,  as  I  can  get  both 
at  the  same  price  ?  Will  they  be  the  right  thing  on  a  sandy  loam 
for  vegetables  ? 

Ans. — The  two  substances  will  compare  about  as 
follows  : 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 


Hop  refuse .  18  4  2 

Manure .  10  5  13 


While  the  hop  refuse  apparently  contains  more  nitro¬ 
gen  and,  to  that  extent,  is  worth  more,  we  would 
advise  buying  the  manure  “at  the  same  price.”  Why  ? 
Because  the  refuse  may  vary  considerably  and  you 
may  get  a  very  poor  sample.  Ordinary  stable  manure 
has  a  more  standard  composition.  Again  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  manure  will  probably  be  more  available 
than  in  the  refuse.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of 
new  and  untried  fertilizers  unless  the  price  is  very 
low  as  compared  with  ordinary  manure. 

How  To  Save  Manure. 

A.  C'.,  Rosebank,  S.  I. — I  have  a  large  quantity  of  horse  manure — 
about  five  tons  weekly — which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  save 
properly.  How  can  I  keep  it  from  heating  and  becoming  fired  ? 
I  have  put  it  in  heaps  about  three  feet  high,  turned  it  once  a  week 
and  have  shaken  it  well  out  ;  but  it  has  become  fired  and  very 
dry.  I  have  a  cesspool  draining  from  the  stables,  would  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  if  poured  on,  and  the  manure  well  turned,  help  it 
any  ?  Or  will  it  come  right  and  rot  if  regularly  turned  ?  I  also 
have  about  50  barrels  of  nitrate  in  liquid,  the  drainings  of  a  ship¬ 
load  of  nitrate,  which  was  damaged  by  water.  Would  this  be  of 
any  value  mixed  with  the  manure,  or  should  I  apply  it  to  crops, 
diluted  with  water  ?  I  have  not  yet  got  the  analysis  of  it.  What 
is  the  best  remedy  for  black  ants  in  a  tennis  court,  that  would  not 
injure  young  grass  ? 

Ans. — How  long  do  you  wish  to  keep  the  manure  ? 
We  do  not  know  what  crops  you  wish  it  for,  but  there 
ought  to  be  some  on  which  it  may  be  used  at  once. 
If  you  desire  to  pile  and  rot  the  manure,  we  would 
add  to  each  ton,  say,  50  pounds  of  dissolved  rock  and 
50  pounds  of  kainit.  Scatter  them  over  the  pile  as  it 
is  made  up.  Keep  the  pile  moist  with  the  stable 
drainings,  and  work  it  over  as  you  suggest.  We  would 
not  use  the  liquid  nitrate  on  the  manure  piles.  Add 
water  to  it  and  apply  direct  to  crops.  Vegetables  or 
grass  will  make  good  use  of  it.  Use  water  enough  to 
prevent  its  burning  or  scalding  the  plants.  Punch  a 
hole  into  the  ant  hill,  and  pour  in  a  quantity  of  bi-sul¬ 
phide  of  carbon — covering  all  over  with  a  blanket. 

A  New  Raspberry  Eater. 

C.  L.  B.,  Hebron,  He. — A  small  black,  shiny  bug  attacks  the  red 
raspberry  bud  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  show  a  speck  of  green,  and 
eats  off  the  end  enough  to  spoil  it  for  the  fruiting.  The  bug  is 
about  the  size  of  the  common  house  fly’s  head,  a  little  longer  than 
it  is  broad,  jet  black,  with  very  small,  thin  wings  with  which  it 
can  fly  about.  It  seems  to  stay  in  the  ground  nights,  and  is  out 
in  the  daytime  when  it  does  its  work.  At  the  least  touch  of  the 
bushes,  it  will  fall  to  the  ground.  Last  year  was  the  first  I  have 
seen  it,  and  it  nearly  ruined  my  crop.  Although  the  buds  have 
barely  started,  I  fear  it  has  done  the  same  this  year. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

The  correspondent  has  sent  me  specimens  of  this 
raspberry  bud  destroyer,  and  it  proves  to  be  a  small, 
shining  black  beetle,  scarcely  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  with  light  brown  legs  and  feet.  The  insect 
was  described  about  a  century  ago,  and  as  it  varies 
considerably  in  color,  being-  sometimes  spotted,  it  has 
received  no  less  than  10  different  scientific  names.  It 
is  now  designated  as  Typophorus  canellus.  In  1873, 
it  attained  economic  importance  as  a  strawberry  pest 
in  Canada,  and  since  that  time  several  accounts  of  its 
work  on  strawberries  have  been  published.  The 
insect  is  very  widely  distributed  all  over  the  United 
States.  It  is  destructive  in  both  the  grub  and  beetle 
stages.  The  grubs  are  usually  found  feeding  on 


the  roots  of  the  plants  upon  the  foliage  of  which  the 
beetles  work  ;  this  is  especially  true  where  the  insect 
attacks  strawberries.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen 
any  account  of  the  insect  as  a  raspberry  pest,  although 
it  has  been  recorded  as  feeding  on  raspberry  leaves. 
The  first  intimation  we  had  of  this  habit  of  the  insect, 
was  about  this  time  last  year.  A  correspondent  in 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  wrote  that  they  damaged  his 
raspberry  bushes  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $25  that 
spring.  Its  life  history,  so  far  as  observed,  is  that  the 
adult  insects — the  beetles — live  over  winter  in  any 
sheltering  place  under  rubbish,  etc.,  and  appear  early 
in  the  spring.  They  feed  upon  the  opening  buds  and 
continue  working  on  the  foliage  until  in  June,  when 
eggs  are  laid  in  the  ground.  From  these  eggs,  there 
soon  hatch  small  white  grubs  which  work  on  the  roots, 
and  become  full-grown  in  July.  They  then  change 
to  pupae  in  cells  in  the  soil,  and  during  August  and 
later  the  beetles  emerge,  feed  for  a  time,  then  go  into 
hibernation, 

This  beetle  will  prove  a  difficult  insect  to  fight.  On 
a  small  raspberry  plantation,  they  could  doubtless  be 
combated  practicably  by  jarring  them  into  a  dish  con¬ 
taining  kerosene  oil.  I  believe  that  they  can  also  be 
controlled  in  the  same  way  that  the  Grape-vine  Flea- 
beetle  is  fought  ;  that  is  by  spraying  the  opening  buds 
with  Paris-green,  one  pound  to  150  gallons  of  water, 
always  adding  about  two  pounds  of  freshly  slaked 
lime.  I  have  killed  the  flea-beetle  on  the  buds  of 
grapes  in  this  way,  and  see  no  reason  why  this  i-asp- 
berry  pest  cannot  be  practicably  and  effectively 
checked  in  the  same  way. 

Scale  Insects  On  the  Pine. 

E.  J.  P.,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. — I  send  two  specimens  of  Scotch 
pine.  What  ails  them,  and  what  will  cure  them  ? 

Ans. — The  needles  on  the  pine  branch  were  thickly 
infested  with  a  long,  narrow  white  scale  insect,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  Pine-leaf  Scale  (Chionaspis  pini- 
foliae).  This  scale  occurs  on  nearly  all  the  species  of 
the  genus  Pinus  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Trees  are  rarely,  if  ever,  killed  by  it.  The  insect  is 
apparently  two-brooded  in  the  latitude  of  Missouri. 
They  pass  the  winter  as  minute,  dark-red  eggs  under 
the  large  scales.  The  eggs  hatch  about  May  1,  and  the 
young  soon  secrete  a  scale.  Possibly  thorough  spray¬ 
ings  with  kerosene  emulsion,  diluted  with  nine  or  ten 
parts  of  water,  during  May,  might  check  this  insect. 
It  will  not  seriously  injure  some  species  of  pine  to  strip 
off  the  old  leaves  just  after  the  new  growth  begins  in 
the  spring  ;  thus  many  of  the  scales  could  be  removed 
and  burned.  The  scale  has  several  enemies  among  the 
Lady-bird  beetles  and  other  insects,  that  often  keep  it 
in  check.  m.  y.  s. 

"  Black  Spot'’  on  the  Peach. 

G.  //.,  Selin's  Grove,  Pa. — I  have  Smock  and  Salway  peaches  in 
my  orchard.  Before  the  fruits  ripen,  they  get  black  on  one  side 
and  crack  open,  and  also  crack  open  around  the  stems.  What  is 
the  cause  and  the  remedy  ? 

Ans. — The  peaches  are  probably  affected  with  the 
Black-spot,  a  surface  fungus  which  is  well  known, 
and  which  has  a  preference  for  certain  varieties,  par¬ 
ticularly  Hill’s  Chili.  It  is  usually  most  serious  upon 
the  later  varieties.  It  appears  as  sooty-black  patches 
of  greater  or  less  size,  which  may  cover  the  entire  side 
of  the  fruit.  This  side  is  dwarfed,  the  flesh  hardens, 
ripens  slowly,  and  deep  fissures  or  cracks  may  appear, 
sometimes  extending  through  to  the  pit.  It  would 
seem  that  this  disease  should  be  very  easily  held  in 
check  by  a  few  sprayings  with  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
but  the  experience  of  those  who  tried  it  last  year, 
has  not  been  reassuring.  The  fungicide  injured  the 
foliage.  We  know  but  very  little  about  spraying 
peach  trees,  and  one  should  proceed  with  caution,  for 
their  foliage  is  very  tender.  I  would  advise  C.  H.  to 
spray  a  few  trees  about  three  times,  at  intervals  of 
one  week  after  the  blossoms  fall,  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  using  six  pounds  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  to 
at  least  50  gallons  of  water.  M.  v.  s. 

Life  History  of  Plant-Lice. 

F.  L.,  New  Carlisle,  Ohio. — What  insects  deposit  their  eggs  on 
fruit  trees,  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  and  retard  their 
growth  ?  They  are  commonly  called  lice,  and  hatch  out  and  fly 
away  in  the  shape  of  gnats.  Some  are  of  a  chocolate  color,  others 
green.  I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  ants  lay  the  eggs,  but  have 
no  grounds  for  this  belief. 

Ans. — Doubtless  the  correspondent  has  in  mind  the 
plant  lice  which  infest  several  of  our  fruit  trees  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  season.  The  most  common 
kinds  are  the  green  lice  (aphis  mali)  on  apple,  and  the 
brown  lice  (myzus  cerasi)  on  cherry  trees.  The  eggs 
of  the  plant-lice  infesting  fruit  trees,  are  laid  on  the 
bark  of  the  trees  in  the  fall  ;  they  are  the  small, 
shining  black  “nits”  that  can  be  seen  in  large  num¬ 
bers  on  almost  any  apple  tree  during  the  winter.  The 
generation  hatching  from  these  eggs,  are  always 
wingless,  and  usually  their  daughters  or  grand¬ 
daughters  (all  the  lice  seen  on  fruit  trees  during  the 
spring  and  summer  are  females),  develop  wings  and 
fly  away  to  some  other  food  plant  for  the  summer. 
After  a  series  of  at  least  a  dozen  generations  in  some 
cases,  there  is  developed  in  autumn  on  this  summer 
food  plant,  a  generation  of  winged  forms  which  re¬ 


turn  to  the  trees  and  there  rear  a  brood  of  true  egg- 
laying  wingless  females,  which  are  then  fertilized  by 
a  brood  of  winged  males  that  have  been  meanwhile 
developing  on  the  summer  food  plant.  Rather  a  com¬ 
plicated  life  history  these  little  plant-lice  have,  do 
they  not  ?  On  this  account,  they  are  among  the  most 
difficult,  yet  the  most  interesting  of  insects  to  study. 
One  kind  of  these  plant  lice  served  as  my  especial  pets 
here  in  the  insectary  for  over  four  years,  and  I  could 
write  a  small  volume  on  what  I  learned  of  their  in¬ 
teresting  habits  and  characteristics.  I  trust  that  I 
have  given  F.  L.  a  few  hints  that  will  explain  what 
he  is  desirous  of  knowing.  Ants  lay  their  eggs  in 
their  nests.  Plant-lice  are  often  accompanied  by  ants 
for  the  lice  secrete  a  sweet  “  honey  dew”  upon  which 
the  ants  feed.  Plant  lice  are  thus  often  spoken  of  as 
the  ants’  cows;  in  fact,  sometimes  ants  build  sheds 
over  some  kinds  of  lice  to  protect  them  for  this  pur- 
pose.  Kerosene  emulsion  diluted  with  9  or  10  parts 
of  water,  will  destroy  the  plant-lice  on  fruit  trees. 
The  application  should  be  made  early  in  the  season, 
before  the  lice  get  the  start  and  get  the  leaves  curled 
up  any.  m.  y.  s. 

What  to  Do  for  a  Kicking  Mare. 

L.  0.  J.,  Moline,  111. — I  have  a  middle-aged  mare  which,  when  a 
colt,  is  said  to  have  been  quite  gentle,  until  being  in  a  barn 
when  it  was  demolished  by  a  cyclone.  When  hitched  up  shortly 
afterward,  she  behaved  strangely,  and  was  whipped  for  so  doing. 
She  resented  it  by  kicking  fiercely,  and  to  this  day  will  kick  at  a 
person  whenever  she  is  approached,  and  will  even  back  to  get  at 
one,  at  the  same  time  squealing  and  lashing  her  tail.  She  Is 
friendly  about  the  head,  not  shy,  scary  or  nervous,  and  a  true 
puller.  She  has  raised  several  colts.  Would  spaying  improve  her 
disposition?  We  have  tried  everything  from  feeding  sugar,  to 
knocking  her  senseless  with  a  club,  all  with  about  the  same  re¬ 
sults. 

Ans. — The  mare  requires  a  course  of  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  a  competent  horseman  or  horse  trainer, 
to  subdue  her  and  correct  the  habit.  Spaying  will 
prevent  kicking  in  some  cases  of  troublesome  mares, 
but  in  my  opinion,  would  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
this  case,  as  the  kicking  seems  to  be  due  to  an  acquired 
habit  and  not  to  disease.  f.  l.  k. 

Paralysis  of  Pregnancy  in  Cow. 

C.  L.,  Southport,  Conn. — My  cow  has  been  well  and  hearty  all 
winter  ;  as  she  was  not  giving  milk,  I  gave  her  no  grain,  but 
simply  cut  hay.  About  one  week  ago,  she  lay  down  in  the  yard, 
and  could  not  get  up;  she  seemed  to  have  lost  the  use  of  her  hind 
legs.  She  can  move  about  the  yard,  but  cannot  get  force  enough 
in  her  hips  to  get  upon  her  feet.  She  is  hearty,  looks  bright,  chews 
her  cud,  and  seems  as  well  as  ever.  She  is  within  about  five  weeks 
of  calving. 

Ans. — The  cow  is  suffering  from  paralysis  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  which  is  not  uncommon,  especially  when  with¬ 
in  a  few  days  of  parturition.  The  paralysis  usually 
appears  suddenly,  without  premonitory  symptoms, 
one  to  three  weeks,  or  rarely  five  to  six  weeks,  before 
calving.  Medicinal  treatment  is  rarely  necessary  in 
such  cases,  the  animal  usually  recovering  soon  after 
parturition.  The  cow  should  be  made  comfortable, 
and  assisted  to  turn  from  side  to  side,  if  she  is  unable 
to  do  so  alone.  A  laxative  diet  should  be  given  to 
prevent  constipation,  such  as  green  food  or  bran 
mashes.  Warm  water  injections  are  occasionally  de¬ 
sirable.  If  the  paralysis  continue  after  calving,  give 
a  large  teaspoonful  of  powdered  nux  vomica  in  the 
feed  twice  daily.  f.  l.  k. 

A  Mare  Out  of  Condition. 

II.  R.  T.,  Riverhead,  L.  I. — What  is  the  matter  with  my  mare  ?  I 
purchased  her  about  a  year  ago.  She  is  12  years  old,  is  close, 
snug  built,  and  weighs  about  i,  100  pounds.  She  has  had  a  quarter 
more  grain  to  eat  than  any  of  our  other  horses,  done  no  more 
work,  and  does  not  keep  in  as  good  condition  as  the  rest.  She  is 
very  voracious,  eating  her  hay  and  grain  as  fast  as  she  can.  I 
have  examined  her  teeth  and  find  them  all  right.  She  has  good 
courage.  Although  she  eats  large  quantities  of  hay,  she  always 
looks  very  gaunt  when  working. 

Ans. — There  is  as  much  difference  in  horses  as  in 
people,  about  keeping  in  good  flesh.  Some  horses  will 
always  keep  in  good  condition,  even  on  a  limited  ra¬ 
tion,  while  others  are  always  thin,  with  the  best  of 
care  and  feeding.  This  fact  is  due  largely  to  the  tem¬ 
perament,  and  the  difference  in  the  power  of  assimi¬ 
lation  as  possessed  by  different  animals.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  case,  the  mare  has  an  abnormal  appetite,  such  as 
usually  accompanies  heaves,  although  you  give  no 
other  symptoms  of  heaves,  as  a  cough  and  broken 
wind.  You  are  probably  overfeeding  the  mare, 
especially  on  coarse  fodder.  I  would  advise  feeding 
chop  feed,  for  a  while  at  least.  Give  not  to  exceed 
one-half  bushel  of  loose  cut  hay,  to  which  add  three 
to  six  quarts  of  ground  feed,  and  dampen  slightly. 
The  ground  feed  should  consist,  in  part,  of  oats  and 
wheat  bran,  with  corn  or  wheat,  varying  the  quantity 
according  to  her  work.  This  ration  may  be  fed  twice 
daily,  with  oats  (ground  if  not  well  masticated)  and  a 
little  long  hay  as  the  noon  feed,  for  a  change.  The 
hay  can  always  be  replaced  by  grass  to  advantage, 
when  obtainable.  If  there  are  symptoms  of  heaves 
or  broken  wind,  give  one  tablespoonful  of  Fowler's 
solution  of  arsenic  in  the  feed  once  daily  for  a  week,, 
after  which  increase  the  hose  to  two  tablespoonfuls, 
and  continue  for  several  weeks.  If  the  mare  eats  her 
bedding,  use  peat  moss  or  sawdust  for  bedding,  or 
muzzle  at  night.  f.  l.  kilborne 
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MORE  CRIMSON  CLOVER  REPORTS. 

GOOD,  BAD  AND  INDIFFERENT. 

A  Bad  New  Jersey  Winter. 

Remembering-  the  advice  of  True  R.  N.-Y.  to 
limit  the  outlay  of  money,  land  and  labor  when 
experimenting,  I  sowed  15  pounds  of  native- 
grown  seed  on  a  scant  acre  of  ground  in  1894. 
The  season  was  dry  during  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  the  seed  did  not  come  up  before  Septem¬ 
ber  15.  The  ground  was  fairly  well  covered  by 
winter.  The  winter  of  ’94-’95  saw  the  mercury 
the  lowest  for  a  number  of  years,  and  April  of 
this  year  showed  only  a  fringe  of  clover  under 
the  lee  of  fences  remaining.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  had  a  similar  experience,  excepting  that  the 
seed  was  sown  earlier  than  mine  and  on  moiatler 
ground,  with  the  result  of  a  much  better  stand  of 
the  plant  in  the  fall.  Very  little  was  left  this 
spring  of  the  clover,  and  that  little  of  no  value  for 
fertilizing  purposes  in  plowing  under.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  Crimson  clover  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  barnyard,  will  be  abandoned  in  this  locality. 
A  mild,  open  winter  would  likely  have  resulted 
differently,  but  wh.it  “goose  bone”  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  so  unerring  in  its  indications  as  to  enable 
the  experimenter  to  decide  when  to  sow  and  when 
not  to  sow.  Winter  oats  were  a  great  crop  suc¬ 
cess  on  my  first  trial,  and  a  total  freeze  out  on  the 
second;  the  different  results  represent  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  temperature  during  the  first  and 
second  winters.  A.  t.  t. 

Franklin  Park,  N.  J. 

Curious  Behavior  at  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

I  have  been  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  Crimson 
clover.  Two  summers  ago,  I  plowed  under  an  old 
strawberry  patch  which  had  been  well  fertilized 
for  two  or  more  years,  sowed  it  to  Crimson  clover, 
and  the  results  were  miraculous.  On  one  acre,  I 
pastured  two  cows  from  early  in  September  until 
some  time  in  November,  when  I  considered  it  too 
cold  to  have  them  out,  and  they  were  always  full. 
On  that  same  piece  the  next  spring,  I  cut  five  two- 
horse  loads  of  hay,  and  as  there  was  an  easterly 
wind,  I  was  over  a  week  curing  it.  I  put  it  in  the 
barn  a  little  green  at  that,  fearing  trouble  from  it. 
I  salted  it  heavily,  and  watched  the  sweating  part 
very  closely.  Such  hay  you  never  saw  !  Horses 
eat  it  before  they  eat  their  corn,  cows  are  crazy 
for  it,  and  always  give  more  milk  when  fed  on  it. 
After  I  cut  the  hay,  I  plowed  the  sod  under  and 
planted  corn,  and  the  result  was  grand,  good 
corn,  for  this  section.  This  spring  I  set  it  to 
strawberries,  and  for  spring-set,  they  look  well. 
I  planned  to  sow  every  available  spot  to  Crimson 
clover.  I  sowed  three  bushels  of  seed,  and,  as  for 
results,  this  spring  I  feel  sick.  I  sowed  it  at 
various  times  from  the  middle  of  August  till 
September  20,  and  the  last  sown  is  the  best.  This 
is  between  peach  trees.  I  need  the  hay  badly,  but 
I  feel  that  I  must  plow  that  under,  as  I  sowed  it 
for  the  trees.  I  sowed  2%  acres  of  corn  to  Crim¬ 
son  clover  about  the  middle  of  August;  it  came 
up  well  for  such  a  dry  time,  but  it  neither  died 
nor  grew,  so  when  I  out  the  corn,  I  covered  it  with 
stable  manure.  It  picked  up  a  little,  and  this 
spring  I  applied  a  high-grade  fertilizer.  In  spots 
it  is  good,  but  in  larger  spots  it  is  a  trifle  larger 
than  it  was  last  fall,  and  just  sending  out  a  head. 
I  shall  cut  the  best,  and  plow  the  poor  under,  and 
look  for  good  corn.  About  August  20,  I  dug  up 
about  two  acres  of  blackberries,  and  plowed  and 
seeded  to  Crimson  clover.  In  one  corner  I  experi¬ 
mented  with  nitrate  of  soda,  added  to  the  high- 
grade-  fertilizer  I  used ;  the  catch  was  good  and 
made  a  good  growth  last  fall,  but  this  spring,  it 
just  stood  still  or  grew  to  about  six  inches  and 
then  began  to  head,  except  that  corner  which  had 
the  extra  nitrate  of  soda,  which  stands  about  a 
foot  high,  and  is  heading  nicely.  I  also  sowed  an 
acre  of  millet  with  Crimson  clover.  It  came  up 
scattering,  but  as  I  cut  millet  high,  the  stubble 
left  protected  the  clover,  and  it  is  very  good,  what 
there  is  of  it.  I  intend  to  cut  the  best  of  it  that  is 
in  the  open  field,  plant  the  sod  to  corn,  and  expect 
to  grow  good  corn.  I  sowed  from  20  to  30  pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre.  While  the  results  of  this  year 
are  discouraging  to  me,  I  shall  not  give  it  up,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  seen  what  it  has  done  for  me,  and  I 
shall  try  again,  as  last  winter  was  an  exception¬ 
ally  cold  one.  L.  m.  p. 

Must  Be  Fed  in  Virginia. 

In  September,  1893,  I  sowed  two  pieces  to  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  one  after  a  crop  of  potatoes,  the  other 
after  a  crop  of  sowed  corn.  The  potato  ground 
nad  a  good  application  of  barnyard  manure  be¬ 
fore  the  potatoes  were  planted,  and  the  corn 
ground  had  no  manure.  Both  pieces  were  sowed 
with  Crimson  clover  at  the  same  time;  both  came 
up  well,  and  upon  the  approach  of  winter,  the 
clover  upon  the  corn  ground  looked  the  best.  That 
upon  the  potato  ground,  was  occupied  by  the  hens 
and  turkeys  for  a  pasture  all  winter,  as  the  win¬ 
ter  was  an  open  one.  When  spring  came,  there 
was  no  clover  left  on  the  corn  ground,  as  the  frost 
had  heaved  it  all  out,  and  it  was  dead ;  while  that 
upon  the  potato  ground  made  an  excellent  crop. 
Not  discouraged  with  this,  I  again  sowed  the 
same  piece  that  was  winterkilled,  in  September, 
1894,  and  also  another  piece  alongside  of  this  that 
we  had  in  potatoes,  a  portion  of  which  had  been 
used  for  garden  purposes  and  had  been  manured 
with  barnyard  manure.  All  of  this  land  lies  neag 
a  stream  of  water.  On  that  portion  which  was 
used  for  garden  purposes  and  for  potatoes,  the 
clover  looks  well,  as  it  is  just  coming  into  bloom, 
and  bids  fair  for  a  good  crop,  while  that  upon  the 
other  piece  was  again  winterkilled.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  registered  two  degrees  above  zero  the 
past  winter.  Had  I  sowed  the  clover  seed  only 
upon  the  one  piece  that  had  no  fertilizing  material 
upon  it,  might  I  not  have  made  the  claim  that  the 
winters  were  too  severe  even  here  for  the  success¬ 


ful  raising  of  Crimson  clover  ?  It  may  be  that 
something  lacking  about  the  soil,  is  the  reason  of 
so  much  being  winterkilled.  I  am  satisfied  that 
that  is  the  case  with  mine,  and  I  think  that  one  of 
the  lacks  is  vegetable  fiber  to  hold  the  particles  of 
soil  together,  and  thus  be  able  to  bold  the  clover 
roots  down  in  the  soil.  Another  lack  is  plenty  of 
manure.  a.  h.  b. 

Vienna,  Va. 

[R.  N.-Y.  We  are  glad  to  have  it  made  clear 
that  the  glover  needs  food ;  also  that  fall  pastur¬ 
ing  will  not  hurt  it.] 

Rich  Land  and  a  Volunteer  Crop. 

Crimson  clover  sown  on  or  before  the  first  week 
in  September,  generally  made  a  good  stand,  and 
went  into  the  winter  promising  well.  In  exposed 
places,  the  March  weather  froze  it  out.  Generally 
it  passed  through  the  severe  winter  fairly  well, 
and  was  green  in  the  spring.  But  owing  to  the 
extremely  dry  spring,  it  has  made  very  little 
growth,  and  at  this  writing,  May  13,  is  only  about 
six  inches  high,  and  the  heads  are  not  much 
larger  than  beans.  I  intend  to  leave  a  part  sown 
in  corn  stubble,  and  see  what  it  will  amount  to 
by  June  10.  Where  it  was  sown  in  rich  ground, 
it  made  the  best  stand,  and  stood  the  winter  the 
best.  In  a  young  peach  orchard,  liberally  ferti¬ 
lized  with  bone  meal  and  muriate  of  potash  about 
the  trees,  the  stand  of  the  clover  showed  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  where  the  fertilizer  was  sown.  I  dis¬ 
tributed  about  75  bushels  of  Crimson  clover  seed 
in  this  township  last  fall,  and  it  will  have  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trial ;  but  as  the  greater  part  was  sown 
after  September  15,  the  test  will  not  be  a  fair  one. 
Our  winter  was  unusually  severe,  and  it  is  a  sur¬ 
prise  that  any  of  the  clover  withstood  it.  I  expect 
to  sow  it  extensively  next  fall,  and  from  August 
1  to  15.  My  last  stand  is  a  volunteer  crop  in  a 
peach  orchard  where  I  had  a  fine  stand  of 
Crimson  clover  last  year,  and  allowed  a  strip 
of  about  12  inches  wide  to  remain  and  go  to 
seed  between  each  row  of  trees.  After  the 
seed  matured,  the  orchard  was  cultivated,  and 
the  seed  from  these  strips,  which  were  16  feet 
apart,  thoroughly  seeded  the  ground.  The  seed 
germinated  about  the  last  of  August,  and  made 
a  better  stand  and  growth  than  any  other  I  have. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  J.  h.  l. 

Didn’t  Know  It  Was  an  Annual. 

I  got  Crimson  clover  seed  from  England  12  years 
ago,  but  as  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  an  annual, 

I  sowed  it  in  the  spring.  It  did  not  branch,  but 
headed  out,  and  I  cut  it  thinking  to  get  a  second 
growth  for  seed  ;  but  it  died,  so  I  lost  the  seed. 
But  in  1893,  learning  that  it  should  be  sown  in 
the  fall,  I  sowed  about  one  acre,  about  one-half 
September  1,  and  one-half  October  1.  The  first 
one-half  acre  was  very  .good,  over  three  feet  high, 
and  I  cut  about  one-third  of  it  for  early  feed,  and 
got  four  ox-cart  loads  from  the  rest  for  seed  ; 
this  I  thrashed  by  band,  sowed  two  bushels  of 
the  chaff  per  acre,  and  got  enough  to  seed  90  acres 
from  lias  than  one-half  acre.  The  other  one-half 
acre  I  plowed  under,  as  the  stand  was  poor ;  but 
I  wish  that  I  had  left  it,  as  it  branched  90  stalks 
per  seed.  It  also  self-seeded,  by  running  the  sod 
cutter  over  it  after  taking  the  seed  off.  I  have  40 
acres  on  the  farm  this  year,  and  sold  50  two- 
bushel  bags  of  seed  last  fall.  It  was  a  hard  win¬ 
ter  for  it,  so  that  it  has  headed  out  short  this 
year.  It  did  not  winterkill,  but  was  late  starting 
this  spring,  so  that  it  is  not  half  so  tall  as  it 
should  be.  I  sowed  it  from  July  in  the  corn  field, 
until  sweet  potatoes  were  dug  in  October,  on  all 
land  under  cultivation.  It  has  to  be  cut  for  seed 
while  damp,  as  it  shatters  very  easily.  Thrash 
it  with  a  four-tined  fork  by  throwing  it  up  and 
striking  it  as  it  comes  down  against  the  pile  you 
are  thrashing.  Sow  it  on  any  land  under  culti¬ 
vation  at  the  last  working,  at  the  rate  of  two 
bushels  of  chaff  to  the  acre,  and  do  not  cover,  as 
it  will  lie  on  the  ground  until  the  first  rains,  and 
then  all  grow,  and  the  plants  will  stand  the  hot 
sun  better  than  those  from  the  clean  seed.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  save  about  16  acres  for  seed,  and  shall 
plow  under  four  or  five  acres  for  potatoes  and 
corn;  the  rest  will  be  cut  for  hay.  I  have  been 
feeding  it  green  for  two  weeks,  and  I  shall  sow 
100  acres  this  fall.  c.  h.  c. 

Warsaw,  Va. 

Couldn't  Kill  It  in  Oregon. 

After  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Crimson  clover 
articles  last  year,  I  determined  to  try  it  in  my 
prune  and  pear  orchards  of  heavy  clay  soil.  I 
ordered  several  bushels  of  seed,  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  diid  not  arrive  till  late  in  October,  and  it 
was  nearly  November  before  we  got  it  all  sown. 
Nevertheless,  it  made  its  appearance,  but  not 
strong  enough  to  stand  a  ©old  snap  and  sleet- 
storm  of  three  days’  duration,  which  covered  the 
ground  with  an  inch  of  ice.  Much  to  my  surprise, 
however,  1  have  noticed  a  good  many  Crimson 
heads  above  the  grass,  which  is  all  plowed  under 
now  that  the  trees  have  done  blooming.  It  con¬ 
vinces  me  sufficiently  to  give  it  another  thorough 
trial;  but  I  shall  have  the  seed  here,  just  as  soon 
as  it  is  ready  to  ship  from  Delaware.  I  shall  sow 
it  in  early  September,  so  that  it  will  get  a  start 
with  our  first  fall  rains.  Crimson  clover  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  “  thing  ”  for  heavy  clay  soil 
orchards.  h.  e.  d. 

Hillsdale,  Oregon. 

Mixed  Results  in  Pennsylvania. 

Crimson  clover  has  not  been  a  marked  success 
the  last  season,  neither  has  it  been  a  total  failure. 
The  dry  weather  last  summer  and  fall,  followed 
by  a  severe  winter,  put  it  to  a  test  that  will  be 
seldom  equaled.  Last  July,  we  bought  of  a  Dela¬ 
ware  man,  two  bushels  of  seed.  About  July  20, 
we  had  a  rain  which  put  the  ground  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  We  run  the  cultivator  through  about  2)4 
acres  of  corn,  and  then  sowed  about  eight  quarts 


of  seed  per  acre,  following  with  a  light  hai'row. 
The  next  day  or  two,  we  had  another  shower,  and 
the  seed  came  up  in  a  few  days,  made  a  good 
growth,  stood  the  winter  well,  except  a  few  spots 
where  the  snow  blew  off  and  it  was  winterkilled- 
About  a  week  later,  we  sowed  four  acres  in  corn, 
giving  the  same  treatment,  but  the  ground  had 
dried  so  much  that  the  seed  never  came  up,  and 
was  a  total  failure.  Having  a  little  seed  left,  we 
sowed  it  September  24.  The  ground  was  rather 
dry,  but  most  of  the  seed  came  up  but  did  not 
make  much  growth  during  the  fall.  A  narrow 
strip  along  the  fence  where  the  snow  did  not  blow 
off,  stood  the  winter  all  right,  but  where  the  snow 
blew  away,  it  was  all  dead  this  spring.  I  think 
that  with  good  weather  to  start  the  plants,  and  a 
moderate  winter,  it  would  be  a  success.  There  is 
nothing  better  to  loosen  up  the  soil  than  Crimson 
clover.  The  2)4  acres  that  had  a  fair  chance,  and 
did  well,  we  turned  under  and  planted  the  ground 
to  berries  and  potatoes.  I  never  before  saw  this 
ground  in  so  fine  condition.  The  piece  sowed  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  was  also  sowed  with  Timothy,  but  the 
Timothy  was  not  a  good  stand  in  places,  so  we 
plowed  it,  and  sowed  oats  and  peas.  This  is  a 
piece  of  heavy  limestone  clay,  and  hard  to  work; 
but,  although  the  clover  plants  were  very  small 
when  winter  came  on,  they  made  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  on  the  working  of  the  soil.  I  think  I  got  the 
worth  of  my  money,  even  on  this  late  sowing.  I 
shall  try  it  again.  w.  f. 

Castle  Shannon,  Pa. 


SOME  GOOD  REPORTS. 

To-day,  May  8,  my  Crimson  clover  field  is  a  mass 
of  Crimson  bloom.  We  have  had,  and  still  have, 
a  bad  drought ;  but  the  best  of  the  clover  is  20  to 
24  inches  high.  I  counted  17  heads  on  one  plant. 

Gallia  County,  O.  at.va  aoee. 

I  sowed  two  plots  of  Crimson  and  one  of  Mam¬ 
moth  clover — one  of  the  plots  July  19,  the  other 
August  1  in  sowed  corn.  The  corn  was  so  dense 
that  it  killed  it,  except  a  small  strip  along  a  fence. 
It  was  not  injured  by  our  winter,  but  it  is  no 
larger  than  our  Red  clover.  g.  f.  t. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

I  sowed  Crimson  clover  among  corn  on  the  river 
bottom,  July  20,  1894;  on  sand  August  15,  on  clay 
deposit.  The  fall  was  so  dry  that  it  grew  so  little 
that  when  winter  set  in,  it  oould  scarcely  be  seen — 
winter  unusually  cold.  May  4,  it  is  commencing 
to  blossom,  and  is  about  the  same  size  as  Red 
clover  that  was  mown  last  year.  k.  g.  s. 

Athens,  O. 

I  cultivated  in  the  seed  in  my  corn,  about  eight 
quarts  per  acre  about  August  10,  and  now  have 
a  fine  stand  of  clover  about  15  inches  high  to  plow 
under.  I  think  most  failures  are  from  sowing 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


pimUaneouiSi  gUmtisinfl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ritual  New-yoiiker. 


Nervousness 

Cannot  be  permanently  cured  by  the  use 
of  opiates  and  sedative  compounds.  It  is 
too  deeply  seated.  It  is  caused  by  an 
impoverished  condition  of  the  blood, 
upon  which  the  nerves  depend  for  suste¬ 
nance.  This  is  the  true  and  only  natural 
explanation  for  nervousness.  Purify, 
enrich  and  vitalize  the  blood  with 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

and  nervousness  will  disappear. 


Is  experience  worth  any¬ 
thing  in  farming  ? 

Suppose  you  decide  to  move 
to  town  and  rent  the  farm 
“on  shares.” 

You  have  a  chance  to  rent  to 
a  man  who  has  been  a  store¬ 
keeper;  to  another  who  has  been 
a  stock  buyer  ;  to  one  who  has 
been  farming  for  five  years,  and 
to  another  who  has  been  farm¬ 
ing  for  twenty  years.  Other 
things  being  equal  the  “twenty 
year”  man  would  get  your  farm. 
Greater  experience — that’s  the 
reason. 


MGormigK 


is  the  name  of  the  inventor  of 
the  first  successful  reaping  ma¬ 
chine. 

Since  1831  that  name  has  been 
identified  with  whatever  is  best 
in  grain  and  grass  harvesters. 

The  makers  of  the  McCormick  have 
neither  been  “  keeping  store  ”  nor  “  buy¬ 
ing  cattle” — perfectly  honorable  lines  of 
business  but  not  the  McCormick  line. 
For  sixty-four  years  they’ve  simply  been 
building  McCormick  light-running  steel 
binders,  reapers  and  mowers.  That’s 
greater  experience  than  anybody  else 
has  had  in  this  line. 

That’s  one  of  the  reasons 
why  McCormick  machines 
lead  the  world. 

There  are  others;  apply  to  the 
nearest  McCormick  agency  for 
particulars. 


p.-J  -We  have  about 20  barrels 

066Q  rOtatOGS  of  choice  Dutton's  Seed¬ 
ling  Seed  Potatoes,  grown  on  our  clean  State.  Sullivan 
County,  potato  ridge  land,  that  we  offer  for  $3  per 
barrel,  f.  o.  b.,  cash  with  order.  They  have  been  win¬ 
tered  in  blind  pits,  and  are  in  best  possible  shape  and 
vigor  for  seed.  They  are  our  heaviest  yielder.  We 
also  have  a  few  barrels  of  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  at 
same  price.  Address  GROTTO  FARM,  Mongaup 
Valley.  N.  Y.,  or  order  may  be  sent  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  New  York 


3  GREATEST  THINGS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Crimson  Clover,  Cow  Reas  and  Winter 
Oats.  Send  for  new  descriptive  catalogue 
efore  purchasing  seed.  A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower 


PDlMCnM  PI  nVCD  Grower  and  Shipper  of 
unliYIoUll  ULU  I  Lll  Crimson  Clover  Seed  and 
Winter  Oats.  JOHN  HEYD,  Felton,  Del. 


HI  nnd  ’  c  DM  1  c  cure  habitual  constipation. 
1IUUU  25  I  HI*  price,  25c.  per  box. 


liea-| 


‘Bright  alike  outside 
Inside.”  Mailed  Free  on  appl 
tion.  With  each  copy  we  will  send 
I  (flat)  a  beautiful  painting  of  New 
I  Sweet  Peas  until  the  500,000  have  all 
I  been  called  for.  Send  a  postal  to-day. 
\V.  Atlee  Burpee  At  Co.,  Ptiilailau 


Three  crimson  ramblers, 

The  greatest  Rose  novelty  offered  in  years. 
By  mail  postpaid.  Plant  now. 


$1 


ELLWAKGER  &  BARRY,  Mi.  Hope  Nursenes,  RuCHester,  N.  Y. 


The  G.  W.  EMERY  BASKET  COMPANY 

112  SPRUCE  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
Peach.  Truck,  Grape  and  Berry  Baskets,  Standard  32  & 
60  qt.  Berry  Crates.  Full  line  on  hand  at  rock  bottom 
prices.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  prices  before  buying. 


Crimson  Clover  c,^°‘ 

Place  orders  NOW  for  choice  pedigree  seed  of  my 
own  growing.  Guaranteed  free  from  weeds.  Ready 
July  I.  Market  price.  Catalogue  free. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 


nniucnii  ni  nucD— Thelar>iesthancller 

bnlmOUIl  ULU  f  Lit  Ol  Amerlcan- 

jrown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
s  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil- 


CRIMSON  GLOVER. 

Hardy,  American-grown  Seed.  25  cents  per  pound, 
postpaid ;  $5  per  bushel,  f .  o.  b.  cars. 

PURE  LEAM1NG  CORN,  $1  per  bushel;  EARLY 
MASTODON,  $1.25  per  bushel:  TURNIP  SEED, 
BUCKWHEAT,  SEED  WHEAT,  and  all  kinds  of 
FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS  at  growers’  prices] 
Write  for  Special  Wholesale  Prices  on  what 
you  wish  to  order.  FRANK  H.  BATTLES, 

Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Crimson  Clover 


The  best  pasture  crop  yon  could  possibly  sow. 
Best  fur  the  cattle— Best  for  the  soil.  But  you 
must  have  the  best  seed.  This  is  one  of  the  special- 
ties  for  which  we  are  famous.  Get  prices  at  once. 

ARTHUR  J.  COL  LI  NS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

I  PEACH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES  I 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue.  s 

I  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY.  I 
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MORE  CRIMSON  CLOVER  REPORTS. 

Some  Good  Reports. 

(continued.) 

seed  too  late,  and  not  covering-  deep  enough.  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  must  get  a  good  start  in  the 
fall  to  do  well.  I  have  failed  with  it  for  two  years 
before  this,  owing,  I  think,  to  late  sowing,  as  last 
winter  was  more  severe  than  the  winters  before 
when  I  failed  to  get  a  crop.  j.  e.  8. 

Columbus,  N.  J. 

I  sowed  Crimson  clover  on  rye  stubble  prepared 
for  rye  and  seeded  too  thinly.  The  last  few  freezes 
of  winter  killed  the  most  of  it.  It  was  sowed 
September  7.  September  9,  I  sowed  some  on  oat 
stubble  prepared  for  wheat  on  good  ground  ;  it 
was  sowed  thicker  and  a  good  stard  of  oats  came 
up  with  it.  It  is  in  bloom  now,  and  doing  well, 
except  for  the  frost  of  May  13.  j.  m.  b. 

Clay  County,  Ind. 

I  sowed  two  acres  September-  5,  on  oat  stubble, 
prepared  the  same  as  for  wheat  on  a  piece  of 
clearing  with  a  northwestern  slope  and  very  much 
exposed.  The  oats  came  up  very  thickly  on  part 
of  it,  and  there  the  clover  is  looking  very  well, 
and  made  about  as  much  growth  as  my  Medium 
clover  sown  last  spring.  Where  there  were  no  oats 
to  protect  it,  it  froze  out,  all  but  a  few  scattered 
plants.  I  sowed  10  pounds  to  the  acre.  I  think 
it  should  have  been  sown  a  month  earlier,  j.  m. 

New  Alexandria,  Pa. 

This  seems  to  be  the  home  of  Crimson  clover;  I 
never  knew  any  plant  that  became  so  very  popu¬ 
lar  in  so  short  a  time.  It  will  grow  on  any  land, 
rich  or  poor,  clay  or  sand,  provided  it  is  dry  ;  it 
will  not  grow  on  wet  land,  but  as  nearly  all  our 
lands  are  dry,  it  is  to  be  seen  everywhere.  We 
sow  it  in  the  corn  at  the  last  working  in  July, 
August  or  September.  It  seems  to  succeed  best 
on  light,  sandy  loam.  We  are  cutting  it  now,  but 
a  good  deal  has  been  ruined  by  the  persistent 
heavy  rain,  which  is  retarding  everything  here. 

Harmony  Village,  Va.  r.  h. 

I  am  now  plowing  my  orchard,  which  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  solid  mat  of  Crimson  clover  from  2C  to 
24  inches  high,  which  has  roots  from  three  to 
four  feet  long.  The  ground  is  moist  and  free  from 
weeds,  and  is  in  a  much  finer  condition  than 
ground  not  sowed.  In  many  cases,  one  clover 
seed  has  produced  from  50  to  60  stalks.  It  is  in 
bloom — May  15— and  about  ready  to  cut  for  hay, 
the  quality  of  which  is  good.  There  is  going  to 
be  a  good  demand  for  seed  this  season,  and  we 
shall  make  big  preparations  to  save  several  hun¬ 
dred  bushels.  We  usually  thrash  at  any  time 
after  June  1.  a.  j.  c. 

Cumberland  County,  N.  J. 

I  sowed  six  acres  among  corn  intended  for  the 
silo,  five  quarts  per  acre,  at  the  last  harrowing, 
about  June  25.  I  had  a  fine  catch,  but  the  very  dry 
weather  in  September  and  October,  reduced  the 
stand  very  much.  It  did  not  winterkill,  and  stood 
the  winter  fully  as  well  as  Medium,  of  which  there 
are  three  acres  alongside  of  it,  sown  at  the  same 
time  and  under  the  same  conditions.  Early  in  the 
spring,  it  looked  quite  thin  upon  the  ground, 
hardly  enough  to  be  worth  leaving  for  a  crop ;  but 
at  present  it  stands  15  inches  high,  is  just  shoot¬ 
ing  into  head,  and  the  ground  is  nearly  covered. 
It  has  stooled  out  wonderfully,  and  looks  likely  to 
make  a  fair  crop.  I  intend  to  cut  it  for  hay,  and 
plow  for  Hungarian  or  millet.  I  shall  try  it  again 
this  season.  t.  s. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

Prof.  Crimson  Clover  F.  F.,  is  doing  an  immense 
business  in  Delaware  this  season.  He  is  in  the 
employ  of  at  least  one-third  more  of  our  farmers 
than  ever  before.  He  attends  strictly  to  business 
and  works  for  his  board  night  and  day.  A  dress¬ 
ing  of  acid  phosphate  encourages  him  more  than 
Mr.  Potash  on  my  soil.  He  has  made  Delaware 
look  like  a  sea  of  blood,  as  he  is  in  full  bloom  just 
now.  Of  course  we  expected  the  professor  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  Delaware,  as  he  is  one  of  her  natural¬ 
ized  and  acclimated  sons— and  we’re  not  disap¬ 
pointed.  He  is  a  howling  success  here  every 
year,  no  matter  how  much  the  mercury  plays 
around  zero.  e.  g.  Packard. 

Delaware. 

R.  N.-Y.— Why  don’t  you  elect  him  to  the  Senate? 
They  need  a  little  nitrogen  there  to  quicken  things 
up  !  _ 


NOT  SO  GOOD  HERE. 

I  sowed  one  acre  July  25;  put  on  200  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  potash  and  15  pounds  of  seed.  I  got 
a  poor  stand  on  account  of  the  drought.  It  seemed 
to  pass  the  winter  well,  but  was  all  killed  early  in 
the  spring.  I  shall  try  again.  o.  r. 

East  Granby,  Conn. 

Last  summer,  I  sowed  about  10  pounds  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  seed  about  the  middle  of  July,  at  the 
last  cultivation  of  the  corn.  It  came  up  nicely 
and  when  the  corn  was  cut,  it  was  about  six 
inches  high  and  covered  the  ground.  This  spring 
uot  one  single  plant  started.  g.  l.  p. 

Boonville,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.— You  got  your  money  back  in  the  fall 
crop. 

I  plowed  five  acres  of  wheat  stubble,  the  first 
week  of  September,  harrowed  it  up  fine,  sowed  one 
bushel  of  Crimson  clover  and  rolled  it  in;  I  got  a 
fine  stand.  When  freezing  weather  began,  it  was 
about  1*4  inch  high,  with  an  average  root  growth 
of  about  four  to  six  inches.  Before  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  the  mercury  went  down  to  10 
degrees  below  zero.  In  January,  we  had  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  which  stayed  on  until  the  last  of 
February;  when  it  went  off  this  spring,  the 
clover  looked  green  and  nice,  but  the  first  three 
weeks  of  March  we  had  very  dry  weather,  with 
some  freezing,  which  cracked  the  ground  badly, 


and  dried  the  roots  of  the  clover  so  badly,  that 
most  of  it  died.  There  is  now  and  then  a  bunch 
left  which  was  down  in  a  horse  track  or  other  de¬ 
pression  where  it  did  not  dry  out.  I  think  that  if 
I  had  sown  earlier,  so  that  the  top  growth  could 
have  got  large  enough  to  form  a  mulch,  it  would 
have  come  through  all  right.  I  shall  sow  in  July 
and  August,  this  fall,  and  try  again.  j.  w.  o. 

Hillsboro,  Ills. 

I  sowed  Crimson  clover  September  14,  in  a  peach 
orchard.  It  is  still  alive.  We  sowed  late  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  so  dry,  got  a  good  rain  soon 
after  sowing,  when  it  came  off  dry  again,  and 
killed  all  but  a  strip  three  to  four  feet  wide  in  the 
lowest  ground  midway  between  the  trees.  It  is 
gravelly  ground;  did  not  heave  during  the  winter 
to  do  any  apparent  damage.  My  brother  sowed 
August  12,  under  the  same  conditions,  and  on 
similar  soil.  All  died — drought  the  cause. 

Lake  County,  O.  a.  w. 

At  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station,  Cx-imson 
clover  was  sown  the  middle  of  July,  in  standing 
corn,  upon  medium  sandy  loam.  The  dry  weather 
kept  the  plants  back;  they  were  uninjured  by 
fall  freezing.  Through  the  entii-e  winter  until  the 
middle  of  March,  the  field  was  well  covered  with 
snow.  When  the  snow  went  away,  nearly  all  the 
clover  was  alive  and  looked  well,  except  in  small 
depressions  where  ice  had  formed;  this  was  dead. 
Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  plants  have  died  up  to 
date.  In  1893,  the  same  trial  was  made,  but  the 
clover  springkilled.  A  few  specimen  rows  sown 
alone  July  15,  1894,  have  wintei’ed  perfectly. 

Amhei-st,  Mass.  h.  m.  t. 

Crimson  clover  has  played  out — freezing  and 
thawing  since  winter  broke  up,  has  killed  it,  so 
that  we  have  plowed  the  piece.  Some  English 
clover  right  beside  it  when  the  ground  first  thawed 
out,  looked  much  browner  than  the  Crimson ;  but 
a  big  change  was  noticeable  after  two  weeks  of 
freezing  and  thawing  weather— the  English  had  a 
good  root  and  withstood  it,  while  the  Ci-imson, 
with  so  little  i-oot,  could  not  stand  it,  and  was 
pulled  out  and  froze  to  death.  A  neighbor  had  a 
small  patch  which  failed  the  same,  only  here  and 
there  a  small  bunch  in  the  hollows  being  left.  I 
shall  try  again,  sowing  earlier  if  possible. 

Bix-mingham,  O.  E.  M.  G. 

July  30,  I  sowed  on  well-prepared  land,  thi-ee 
acres  of  Crimson  clover.  It  passed  the  winter 
well,  the  mercury  falling  as  low  as  nine  degrees 
below  zero.  We  had  much  more  snow  than  com¬ 
mon,  and  it  stayed  on  the  ground  much  longer 
than  usual.  There  is  now  a  good  stand.  Along¬ 
side  of  it  is  a  patch  of  volunteer  Red  clover ;  the 
latter  is  more  than  as  high  again  as  the  Crimson, 
with  stems  three  times  as  heavy.  As  I  intend 
plowing  under  the  Crimson  clover  for  potatoes, 
it  will  hardly  catch  up  with  the  Red.  The  Crim¬ 
son  is  from  three  to  six  inches  high ;  the  soil  is  the 
same,  and  was  in  oats  last  year.  c.  c. 

Buncombe  County,  N.  C. 

Last  fall,  I  sowed  two  acres  from  which  pota¬ 
toes  had  been  dug,  with  Crimson  clover.  The  first 
acre  was  sowed  August  20.  We  had  a  heavy  rain 
next  day,  and  in  four  days  it  was  up;  it  made 
quite  a  good  growth  before  winter.  The  second 
acre  was  sowed  September  10,  and  came  up  in 
less  than  a  week,  but  was  quite  small  when  the 
ground  froze.  It  all  looked  well  till  the  February 
blizzard ;  that  killed  the  tops,  bxit  not  the  roots. 
In  March,  the  ground  froze  and  thawed  nearly 
evei-y  night  for  the  whole  month;  that  thx-ew  the 
roots  out  so  that  it  is  all  dead  except  where  pro¬ 
tected.  The  last  sowed  stood  the  winter  best.  I 
shall  try  it  again  next  season.  h.  r.  t. 

Riverhead,  L.  I. 


ARMSTRONG  *  MeKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 

New  York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS- CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 


MORLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI, 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL, 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 
SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago, 
ULSTER, 

New  York. 

UNION, 


Don’t  Buy 

barytes  if  you  want  White  Lead.  Pure 
White  Lead  is  the  best  paint  —  barytes  is 
the  poorest,  is  worthless.  Barytes  is  often 
sold  under  the  brand  of  White  Lead,  Pure 
White  Lead,  &c.  Be  careful  about  the 
brand  (see  list  of  genuine  brands).  Don’t 
take  what  is  said  to  be  “just  as  good.” 

Any  shade  of  color  is  readily  obtained  by  using  the  National 
Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  tinting  colors.  One  pound  of  color  tints 
a  25-pound  keg  of  Pure  White  Lead.  Send  for  color-card  and  pam¬ 
phlet —  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


E:;  Bowker’s  Fertilizers. 


80LUBLE  —  ACTIVE  —  SURE. 


STRnWKFR  FERT,L|ZER  co.(  ^3 

►-  Dv  11  IVLH  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK.  — 
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J-|ENCH’S  R'Walltirig 

CULTIVATOR 

with  double  row  planter  and 
fertilizer  complete  in  one  ma¬ 
chine.  Greatly  improved 
for '94.  Thousands  in  use  in 
every  State  in  Union,  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  Agents 
wanted.  <Jatl’g/r««.  Address 

HENCH  &  DROMGOiO. 

YORK.  PA. 


One  Dollar  Invested 


In  the  Clipper  Whetstone,  saves  $25  in  sharpening 
Mowing  Machine  Knives.  Agents  wanted  in  every 
county.  Write  to  A.  J.  TRACY  CO.,  1,’t’d, 

Box  376,  New  York  City,  N.  Y 


Prophets  Predict 

heavy  rains  this  year  In  Hay-time. 
Save  hay,  time  and  money,  by  buy¬ 
ing  our  Hay  Carriers,  Forks.  &o.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  to  Introducers.  Do  not  miss 
them  and  catalogue.  Address 
WBOKN  BROS.,  Box  B,  Marlon,  0. 


Balance  Dump  Horse  Rake, $10 
Feed  Cutters,  $2.50  and  upwards 


«■**■«»*  V  Hgil  <V*V. 


FARMERS') 

use,  and  make  money  by  selling  Holdfast 
Corn  Kinders  Used  on  every  shock.1 
Pull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  less 
than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous¬ 
ands  easily  sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits, 
^tietyour  town  agency  now.  Outfit  5c. 
TIE  CO.,  130x72,  Unadllla,  N.  Y. 
TTiTiTi  iHiimTj  j  ;i  tiHTTiT 


Also  HAY  TEDDERS,  MOWERS,  CULTI¬ 
VATORS,  HAY  PRESSES,  and  other  implements 
at  cash  prices  satisfactory  to  the  farmers.  Address 

The  Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co., 

ANN  ARBOR,  MICH. 


UAV  PAD?  stack  Covers, 
n/l  I  Uni  U|  Awnings,  Tents, 

AGRICUL  TURAL  IMPLEMENT  COVERS. 

Covers  for  all  Purposes. 

Plain  Canvas  or  Waterproof.  HORSE  COVERS, 
APRONS,  etc. 

NATIONAL  WATERPROOF  FIBER  CO., 

36  South  Street,  New  York. 


I  fitted  about  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  dry,  rich, 
clean  soil,  and  sowed  Crimson  clover  August  18. 
I  then  picked  off  the  stones,  plowed  and  harrowed 
the  oat  stubble  where  I  had  cut  a  heavy  ei’op  of 
oats,  and  sowed  16  pounds  to  the  acre.  I  am  very 
sori’y  to  say  that  both  pieces  came  up  very  slowly, 
looked  feeble  and  thin  in  the  fall,  and  not  a  green 
stalk  or  leaf  of  Crimson  clover  showed  itself  this 
spring.  I  am  not  able  to  say,  positively,  whose 
fault  it  is — whether  the  seed,  the  drought  of  last 
season,  the  severe  winter  with  the  mercury  8  de¬ 
grees  below,  or  whether  the  land  was  not  exactly 
suitable  for  the  l'efined  and  highly  cultured  ideas 
of  Miss  Crimson.  I  will  add  that  I  shall  not  give 
up  yet,  but  shall  try  again,  till  I  learn  the  natural 
habits  and  needs  of  the  royal  beauty ;  then  if  she 
doesn’t  come  to  time  and  do  her  part,  I  shall  cast 
her  off  with  scorn.  a.  p.  m. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


For  Thin  Children. 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER  J 


13  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1895. 


SPREADS  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to 
the  acre  and  does  it  better  than  hand  work,  even 
i  f  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what  the  machine  will 
do  in  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  that  will  furnish  satisfactory 
references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Largest  and  oldest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  manure  spreaders  In  the  world- 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  No.  as.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Children  are  always  thin  and  pale  when  they  do  not 
assimilate  enough  fat.  This  seems  strange,  perhaps, 
but  it  is  literally  true.  Unless  there  is  a  healthy  as¬ 
similation  of  fat  food  the  blood  becomes  depleted, 
tissues  waste  away,  vitality  becomes  low  and  the  body 
languishes  for  the  need  of  proper  nourishment. 

Scott’s  Emulsion 

is  useful  to  children,  especially  in  two  ways.  It  is  Cod- 
liver  Oil  emulsionized,  thus  being  easily  assimilated  and 
rendered  palatable,  with  the  Hypophosphites  of  Lime 
and  Soda  added  to  tone  up  the  nervous  system  and 
nourish  the  bones.  This  combination  of  these  potent 
nutrients  is  just  what  thin  children  need  to  give  them 
flesh,  color  and  vitality.  Almost  all  children  like  it. 

Don  t  be  persuaded  to  accept  a  substitute  J 
Scott  &  Bowne,  New  York.  All  Druggists.  50c.  and  51, 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

By  F.  A.  Gully,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the 
more  important  principles  which  underlie  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  is  just  what 
the  practical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany  needs.  Cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  York. 


THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF  MR.  CARMAN'S 

New  Potato  Culture 

IS  NOW  READY. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  Mr.  Carman’s  15  years’ 
jxperlments  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  where  he  grew  at 
the  rate  of  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre.  It  tells  :  How 
to  Increase  the  Crop  without  Corresponding  Cost  of 
Production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  How  to  Put 
the  Soil  In  Right  Condition.  Depth  of  Planting. 
How  Much  Seed  to  Plant.  Methods  of  Culture. 

Cloth,  75  cents.  Paper,  40  cents. 

Get  It  now  before  planting.  Address 

The  Rural  Nkw-Yohkeb,  New  York, 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  1,  1895. 


When  we  proposed  a  subscription  contest  for  nine 
premiums  from  May  1  to  June  15,  we  didn’t  expect  a 
very  big  rush  of  subscriptions.  We  knew  then,  as  we 
know  now,  that  it  was  not  the  best  season  for  it.  We 
did  it  as  an  experiment.  The  first  premium  is  a  $45 
Buckeye  mowing  machine.  Four  weeks  of  the  six 
have  gone,  and  the  largest  club  is  11  names.  You  see 
that  some  one  is  going  to  get  a  cheap  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  and  the  cash  prizes  promise  to  go  to  clubs  of 
three  or  four  names.  Surely,  some  could  spare  a  little 
time,  and  get  well  paid  for  it. 

O 

Bo  you  think  that  the  average  farmer  can  afford  to 
spend  the  time  and  money  necessary  to  keep  his 
grounds  in  as  good  condition  as  the  city  resident  ?  If 
not,  why  not  ?  Will  not  such  improvement  make  the 
place  more  valuable,  more  salable  and  more  attrac¬ 
tive  ? 

G 

We  can’t  say  too  much  about  the  importance  of  a 
constant  water  supply  for  growing  plants.  If  we 
could  only  irrigate  properly,  the  hot  and  constant 
sunshine  of  a  “  drought  ”  would  make  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  growing  season.  Prof.  Rane  tells  us  this  week  of 
a  simple  plan  of  using  tile  for  irrigating  small  areas, 
which  is  at  least  worth  considering. 

O 

We  are  much  obliged  to  the  many  friends  who  are 
writing  us  about  the  behavior  of  Crimson  clover.  We 
are  unable  to  print  all  the  reports,  though  we  give  a 
fair  showing  to  all  localities.  The  unpublished  re¬ 
ports  are  valuable,  because  they  help  us  make  a  fairer 
average  as  to  the  clover’s  actions  in  widely  separated 
places.  Then,  again,  we  learn  from  each  one  some¬ 
thing  about  the  special  needs  of  the  plant. 

o 

While  the  recent  freeze  was  disastrous  in  many 
cases,  and  its  unfavorable  results  plainly  apparent,  it 
had,  also,  a  favorable  result  not  so  apparent.  Myriads 
of  plant  lice  and  other  insect  pests  were  slain,  whose 
depredations,  had  they  all  survived,  might  have  been 
as  disastrous  as  the  frosts  have  been.  These  late  cold 
spells  often  do  the  fruit  grower  more  good  than  he 
thinks.  It’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

O 

Of  course  you  understand  that  every  pound  of 
freight  that  travels  on  a  railroad  must  first  be  hauled 
over  a  wagon  road  !  You  growl  at  the  railroad  freight 
because  it  must  be  paid  in  cash.  The  road  freight  is 
paid  in  labor,  and  you  don’t  feel  the  extortionate 
price  of  a  bad  road  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
your  accounts  won’t  balance.  Then  you  charge  it  up 
to  “bad  luck”  or  the  “administration.”  The  last  is 
right — the  administration  of  your  own  affairs  ! 

O 

Local  politics  in  every  community  is  in  bad  shape, 
when  an  aspirant  for  county  oflice  must  spend  weeks 
of  time  begging  the  support  of  members  of  his  party 
at  the  primaries  that  elect  delegates  to  nominating 
conventions.  Then,  quite  often,  the  one  who  would 
win  must  either  spend  some  money  on  delegates,  or 
submit  to  defeat,  regardless  of  his  qualifications  and 
the  popular  wish.  The  farmer  who  believes  in  him¬ 
self  and  his  farm,  has  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclina¬ 
tion  for  much  of  this  work,  and  too  often  the  result 
is  that  the  men  who  fill  the  offices  in  the  county  seat 
and  wield  the  political  influence  of  the  county,  are 
wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  interests  of  the  bona 
fide  farmer.  So  long  as  offices  are  frequently  obtained 
by  unclean  methods,  the  clean  man  has  little  chance, 
knows  the  fact,  and  stays  out  of  it  all.  An  easy, 


practical  cure  for  this  state  of  things,  is  not  apparent. 
Combination  of  clean  men  is  not  very  easy  or  very 
practical,  it  would  appear. 

O 

Now  don’t  wait  until  way  along  in  the  59th  minute 
of  the  13th  hour,  before  you  take  your  haying  tools 
to  be  repaired.  Take  them  now,  and  have  the  work 
done.  Avoid  the  rush  !  Don’t  wait  and  compete  with 
all  the  neighbors  for  the  blacksmith's  time.  That 
will  mean  extra  cost  or  poorer  work,  to  say  nothing 
of  wasted  time.  There  may  be  room  at  the  top,  but 
there  won’t  be  in  that  shop,  and  haying  will  stop — 
which  means  loss  to  the  crop — sure  pop  ! 

O 

“Sparrow  grass,”  is  the  vegetable  one  grocer  offers 
his  customers.  A  good  guesser  might  infer  that  he 
had  asparagus  to  sell,  though  it  is  generally  known 
among  marketmen  simply  as  “grass.”  Its  full  name  is 
too  long  for  a  busy  vendor  to  pronounce  in  its  entirety. 
But  the  name  matters  little,  so  long  as  the  quality  is 
good,  and  the  article  freshly  gathered,  something  that 
doesn’t  happen  often  as  the  market  sees  it.  A  rose 
by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,  though 
asparagus  of  greener  hue  than  usually  seen  on  mar¬ 
ket  stands  would  be  much  preferred. 

G 

The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  people  say  that 
early  planted  corn  in  that  State  has  been  so  seriously 
damaged  by  frost  and  cutworms  that  re-planting  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  farmers  expect  any  corn. 
Many  are  doubtless  discouraged,  fearing  that  the 
grain  planted  so  late  will  not  mature  a  crop.  Experi¬ 
ments  at  the  station  indicate  that  in  average  seasons, 
corn  planted  about  June  1,  is  reasonably  sure  to 
mature  a  crop  of  sound  grain.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  the  earlier  varieties,  if  planted  the  first 
week  in  June,  have  good  chances  for  getting  through. 
While  this  advice  applies  more  directly  to  Indiana,  it 
is  also  worth  the  consideration  of  other  farmers  where 
similar  conditions  prevail. 

O 

A  friend  who  has  been  troubled  more  or  less  with 
catarrh,  has  started  trying  that  bicarbonate  of  soda 
and  vaseline  treatment  suggested  last  week.  His  first 
statement  is,  “  Why  that  bicarbonate  of  soda  seems  to 
be  just  the  same  stuff  that  is  found  in  So-and-So’s 
‘  catarrh  cure.’  I  paid  $1  for  a  little  box  of  it  some 
years  ago.”  Just  so!  Men  have  supported  themselves 
in  good  shape  by  tilling  little  boxes  with  five  cents’ 
worth  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  selling  it  for  $1  as 
“catarrh  cure.”  This  is  really  the  best  substance  to 
use  in  simple  diseases  of  the  nose.  It  will  not  “cure” 
troubles  of  long  standing,  but  it  will  certainly  relieve 
the  nose  and  arrest  the  disease  in  its  early  stages. 
But  don’t  breathe  through  the  mouth. 

O 

We  have  read  reports  in  the  newspapers  about  a 
very  valuable  load  of  greenhouse  vegetables  recently 
sent  to  market  by  W.  W.  Rawson  of  Boston.  Mr.  Raw- 
son  sends  us  these  facts  about  the  load,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of 


70  boxes  of  cucumbers . $700 

40  boxes  of  lettuce .  100 

62  dozen  radishes .  31 

Total . $831 


It  was  one  pick  in  two  of  my  houses  of  cucumbers,  and  it  took 
30  sashes  of  lettuce.  The  radishes  were  pulled  in  one  of  my 
houses.  It  was  the  best  load  I  ever  had,  that  is,  it  brought  the 
most.  I  have  often  had  larger  loads  bring  over  $500,  but  the  price 
of  cucvimbers  was  $12  per  100  for  No.  1,  and  $8  for  No.  2. 

That  is  certainly  a  remarkable  showing.  A  good  deal 
more  than  the  average  farmer’s  entire  yearly  cash 
crop  put  on  one  load.  That  only  shows  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  greenhouse,  though.  It  doesn’t  prove  that 
it  is  the  best  thing  for  you  to  borrow  money  and  put 
up  a  greenhouse  !  According  to  prices  recently  ob¬ 
tained  for  cucumbers  in  this  market,  that  load  would 
have  brought  a  great  deal  less  money. 

G 

Improvement  in  methods  of  packing,  handling, 
shipping  and  selling  seems  to  be  the  watchword 
among  California  fruit  growers.  Not  content  with 
securing  lower  rates  and  quicker  time  to  the  East,  a 
new  device  for  packing  the  fruit  in  the  cars  is  now  re¬ 
ported,  which  saves  space,  and  is  lighter  than  the  old 
packages.  As  described,  this  new  invention  consists 
of  slatted  trays  20  inches  wide,  six  inches  deep,  and  as 
long  as  the  width  of  the  car,  which,  at  the  ends,  rest 
on  cleats  nine  inches  apart.  This  gives  sufficient 
space  between  the  trays  for  ventilation,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  car  when  loaded  to  its  full  capacity, 
will  carry  23,328  pounds  of  cherries,  instead  of  20,000 
pounds,  the  regulation  car-load  under  the  old  system 
of  packing.  The  trays,  too,  may  be  all  folded  up,  and 
packed  on  the  upper  cleats,  thus  leaving  the  car  free 
for  merchandise  on  the  return  trip.  The  trays,  too, 
weigh  considerably  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  old¬ 


time  boxes.  So  there  is  a  great  saving  all  around, 
and,  as  the  greatest  burden  upon  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  Pacific  coast  has  been  in  the  transportation 
charges,  anything  that  will  lessen  these,  must  be  a 
great  boon  to  them.  Meanwhile,  every  advance  step, 
means  keener  competition  to  Eastern  growers.  Can 
they  overcome  these  pushing,  energetic  Westerners, 
handicapped  as  the  latter  are  by  a  3,000-mile  haul 
across  the  continent  ? 

o 

Perhaps  in  no  way  does  the  agriculture  of  the 
plains  differ  from  that  of  the  prairies  and  further 
east,  than  in  the  matter  of  soil  preparation  for  crops. 
Owing  to  the  scanty  rainfall,  the  soil  settles  and  packs 
very  slowly,  and  one  plowing  in  two  or  three  years  is 
found  to  be  enough  to  keep  it  mellow.  As  every  pre¬ 
caution  has  to  be  taken  to  conserve  the  moisture  in 
the  soil,  turning  it  over  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
and  weeds  are  killed  and  the  surface  mellowed  with 
the  disc  harrow  or  the  cultivator.  Owing  to  the  light 
rainfall  of  the  past  year,  this  condition  of  soil  extends 
much  further  east  than  usual  this  spring.  Observing 
how  loose  and  mellow  the  soil  has  kept,  some  Iowa 
farmers  who  are  pressed  with  work  (and  many  are 
putting  in  extra  large  crops  of  corn  owing  to  failure 
of  grass  and  clover  sown  last  year),  are  preparing 
their  corn  ground  by  discing  it.  It  is  double  disced, 
each  time  across  the  harrow  laps  half  on  what  it  cut 
before.  Quite  a  saving  of  time  is  made  over  plow¬ 
ing,  as  in  this  way  eight  to  ten  acres  a  day  can  be 
prepared  by  one  man  and  team.  The  outcome  of  this 
experiment  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

Most  likely  you  think  that  your  “luck”  and  cares 
Are  like  to  the  enemy’s  crop  of  tares. 

He  came  in  the  night  to  the  farmer’s  field 
And  ruined  the  chance  of  a  good  wheat  yield 
By  sowing  the  weeds  in  the  useful  grain. 

It’s  quite  convenient  for  you  to  explain 
That  politics,  beetles  and  bugs  and  blights, 

Monopolies,  bankers  or  labor  fights, 

The  Supreme  Court  verdict  or  Nature’s  slights, 

Have  crowded  you  down  with  the  other  wights. 

Now  look  in  your  mirror  a  moment,  friend, 

And  see  what  you  see  there— we  don’t  pretend 
It’s  a  handsome  picture — but  clear  and  true 
It  gives  us  a  very  good  look  at  you. 

And  ere  you  decide  that  the  hand  of  fate 
Is  holding  you  back  with  its  crushing  weight, 

The  face  of  yourself  in  the  mirror  scan 

And  see  if  you  read  there,  “  Thou  art  the  man  /” 

Let  the  big  I  become  wee. 

Heated  words  cool  friendships. 

Hen  bane — wet  feet  and  feathers  ! 

Who  ever  heard  of  a  righteous  wrong  ? 

“  Birds  off  a  feather  ” — moulting  hens. 

The  “  Black  Pepsin  ”  agent  is  af  black  sinner. 

Good  tomato  plants  ought  to  be  worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

If  you  practice  half  what  you  preach,  you  are  one  of  a  thousand. 

Better  curry  favor  with  your  horse  by  means  of  a  currycomb. 

When  will  the  farmer  use  his  vote,  his  own  best  interests  to  pro¬ 
mote  ? 

Pet — a  slight  fit  of  peevishness.  We  don’t  want  any  family 
“  pets.” 

See  what  you  think  of  that  plan  of  selling  sweet  potatoes — 
page  375. 

The  usual  crop  from  a  scrub  bovine  is  found  in  a  measure  of 
sourest  whine. 

“  Hot  and  heavy.”  Killing  those  baby  weeds  when  they  grow 
till  July.  Kill  them  now. 

How  to  make  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  on  page  381,  under  Agricul¬ 
tural  Science  Made  Easy. 

The  teeth  on  your  mower  be  careful  to  grind,  or  the  grass  in 
your  meadow  will  clog  it  and  “  bind.” 

It  pleases  the  agent — the  farmer  it  scares.  What  ?  W’hy,  don’t 
you  know  ?  It’s  the  bill  for  “  repairs.” 

Simple  science  makes  appliance  of  the  laws  of  life  easy  going; 
truth  is  growing— down  with  wordy  strife. 

Mr.  Chapman  seems  to  think  that  the  wild  animals  know  how  to 
get  “  on  time  ”  better  than  man  does.  Man  has  forgotten  how. 

They  gave  that  mare,  page  377,  a  wide  range  of  treatment  from 
feeding  her  sugar  to  knocking  her  down  with  a  club  !  What 
would  you  do  ? 

“  I  shall  try  it  again  !”  That’s  what  they  all  seem  to  say  about 
the  Crimson  clover  failure.  We  admire  their  pluck,  and  commend 
their  judgment ! 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  have  your  children  pick  you  out  in  after 
years  as  the  best  teacher  and  friend  they  ever  had  ?  You  don’t 
expect  they  will  do  that  by  luck,  do  you  ? 

You  never  saw  a  man  who  justly  claimed  to  have  too  much  of  an 
education  when  he  was  a  boy  !  They  all  know  that  they  didn’t 
have  enough.  Young  man,  don’t  make  fool  days  of  your  school 
days. 

The  weekly  edition  of  a  daily  paper  with  its  page  of  so-called 
“  farm  notes,”  is  doomed.  The  year  1900  will  see  hardly  one  of 
them  left.  The  agricultural  papers  are  improving,  and  we  are 
glad  of  it. 

S.  S.  Bailey,  who  recently  told  us  about  his  irrigation  plant 
near  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  sends  us  a  big  bouquet  of  Crimson 
clover  which  stood  the  winter  at  that  point '.  Water  doubtless 
made  it  grow  large  enough  to  endure  the  cold. 

Don’t  buy  a  kernel  of  imported  Crimson  clover  seed  this  year. 
It  will  be  a  trick  of  some  dealers  to  mix  a  little  home-grown  seed 
with  a  large  bulk  of  the  imported  and  call  it  all  “  native.”  You 
don’t  want  a  native  of  France  or  England — you  want  American 
clover. 
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7 HE  PROSPECT. 

Ik  a  single  issue  of  a  daily  newspaper,  were  reports 
of  a  woman  who  was  fatally  gored  by  a  bull,  of  a 
farmer  mortally  mangled  by  the  tusks  of  an  infuri¬ 
ated  boar,  and  of  a  horseman  seriously  injured  by  a 
young  stallion.  None  of  these  animals  had  ever  be¬ 
fore  shown  any  vicious  propensities,  hence  no  fear 
was  felt,  and  proper  precautions  were  not  taken.  It 
is  frequently  the  gentle  animals — the  family  pets — that 
do  the  damage.  The  moral  is  to  be  on  guard,  and 
never  to  run  any  risks. 

o 

It  has  been  rumored  for  some  time  that  millers  are 
planning  to  increase  the  price  of  flour  in  anticipation 
of  a  rise  in  wheat.  Eradstreet’s,  which  is  about  the 
most  reliable  statistical  authority  in  this  country, 
says  : 

There  has  not  been  a  time  within  five  years  when  the  outlook 
for  a  material  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat  was  brighter  than  it 
is  now,  and  it  is  a  safe  conclusion  that  the  flour  millers  will  go  as 
far  to  discount  the  future  of  the  cost  of  their  raw  material  as 
manufacturers  in  any  other  line.  , 

It  is  not  expected,  though,  that  there  will  be  much  of 
an  increase  in  the  export  price  of  flour.  The  Russian 
government  is  endeavoring,  in  every  practical  way,  to 
increase  the  exports  of  flour  from  that  country.  It 
will  even  make  loans  to  millers,  and  grant  reduced 
rates  of  transportation  on  flour,  and  will  also  help 
wheat  growers.  If  the  Russian  millers  make  a  good 
quality  of  flour,  they  will  undoubtedly  increase  their 
shipments  to  England.  This  will  mean  smaller  ex¬ 
ports  from  America,  and  we  shall  have  the  curious 
experience  of  higher  prices  at  home  independent  of 
the  export  price  ! 

Q 

A  very  important  change  has  been  made  in  the 
methods  of  handling  and  selling  the  California  fruits 
in  this  market.  The  greater  part  of  the  shipments 
have  been  made  through  two  firms,  the  Porter  Eros. 
Company  and  the  Earl  Fruit  Company.  Each  of  these 
firms  has  agencies  or  branch  houses  in  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Eastern  markets.  In  California,  the  cars  are 
loaded  with  larger  or  smaller  lots  of  fruit  from  the 
different  growers,  each  putting  in  as  much  or  as  little 
as  he  sees  fit ;  sometimes  a  car-load  comprises  fruit 
from  10  to  20  different  growers.  These  lots  are  col¬ 
lected  at  central  shipping  points,  and  the  cars  are 
loaded  and  sent  on  their  way  by  these  firms.  The 
latter  make  the  sales  through  auction  houses,  divide 
the  expenses  of  transportation,  refrigeration,  and  sell¬ 
ing  pro  rata  among  the  shippers,  charging  a  small 
commission  for  their  services,  and  remit  the  returns 
to  the  shippers.  Heretofore,  the  two  auctioneers  selling 
the  fruit  in  this  city,  have  not  been  able  to  agree  upon 
the  time  of  sales,  hence  two  sales  of  fruit  were  often 
held  at  one  time  on  different  piers,  dividing  the  buy¬ 
ers,  and  causing  loss  to  shippers.  That  is,  the  fruits 
shipped  by  one  company  came  into  competition  with 
those  shipped  by  the  other  company.  As  a  result,  a 
series  of  meetings  have  been  held  in  California  by 
these  two  companies,  a  committee  of  fruit  growers, 
and  another  public  spirited  citizen.  As  an  out¬ 
come  of  these,  details  have  been  arranged,  and  the 


new  plan  has  been  put  into  operation  in  this  year’s 
sales,  the  first  of  which  has  just  been  held.  Ey  this 
plan,  nearly  all  the  fruit  will  come  to  this  city  over 
the  West  Shore  Railroad,  and  will  all  be  sold  on  its 
pier  at  the  foot  of  Franklin  Street.  Under  this 
arrangement,  but  one  sale  must  be  held  at  one  time, 
so  that  there  will  not  be  competition  between  the 
two  auctioneers.  This  must  naturally  result  in  better 
prices,  and  more  satisfactory  results  to  shippers  and 
producers  alike.  It  is  estimated  that  this  season’s 
receipts  will  amount  to  about  1,500  car-loads,  or  about 
30,000,000  pounds  of  fruit.  If  the  Eastern  crops  should 
be  materially  shortened  by  frost  or  otherwise,  this 
amount  may  be  increased. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE  MADE  EASY. 

“A  PLANT  DISEASED!” 

The  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

These  diseased  spores  or  fungi,  cannot  develop  in  the  presence 
of  copper.  That  is  the  thing  that  destroys  them.  A  sore  in  your 
flesh  can  be  dried  up  and  kept  from  spreading  by  the  application 
of  certain  substances  usually  put  on  in  the  form  of  salves.  You 
put  copper  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  plants  and  trees  for 
just  the  same  purpose  that  you  use  the  salve  on  your  flesh  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  the  sore — which  enlarges  and  makes  its  way  by 
breaking  down  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Why  do  you  use  the  heal¬ 
ing  substance  in  the  form  of  a  salve  rather  than  in  a  solution  ? 
Chiefly  because  you  wish  it  to  stick  to  the  sore  and  remain  right 
on  the  diseased  parts.  A  solution  would  reach  the  parts  as  well, 
but  unless  the  bandage  were  kept  constantly  moist,  there  would 
be  times  when  none  of  the  healing  substance  was  present,  and,  of 
course,  this  would  not  answer.  It  is  the  same  way  with  doctoring 
or  healing  a  plant.  It  will  not  answer  to  put  on  a  simple  solution 
of  copper  that  will  be  washed  off  by  the  first  rain.  There  must  be 
something  in  the  mixture  to  cause  the  copper  to  stick  to  the  leaves. 
The  “  Bordeaux  Mixture”  may  be  likened  to  the  salve  which  sticks 
to  the  flesh  and  does  not  run  away  or  evaporate  like  a  simple 
solution.  That  is  one  great  reason  why  Prof.  Bailey  and  most 
other  leading  scientists  argue  that  this  “  Bordeaux  Mixture”  is 
the  safest  and  best  of  all  the  copper  doses  for  sick  plants. 

An  excellent  bulletin  has  just  been  issued  from  the  Cornell  Sta¬ 
tion  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.)  on  this  subject,  that  all  should  read.  It  is 
enough  here  to  say  that  the  “  Bordeaux  Mixture  ”  originated  in 
France.  As  first  used,  it  was  a  thick  paste  of  lime  water  and 
copper  sulphate,  which  was  sprinkled  on  vines  or  trellises  near 
the  highways.  The  object  of  this  was  to  keep  tramps  and  boys 
from  stealing  grapes,  as  this  mixture  was  believed  to  be  jjoison- 
ous.  It  was  observed  that  the  parts  of  the  vineyards  thus  treated, 
did  not  suffer  from  rot  or  mildew.  As  these  diseases  stole  more 
grapes  than  the  tramps  ever  did,  it  was  not  long  before  the  remedy 
was  applied  to  the  whole  vineyard  with  excellent  results.  What 
we  have  to-day,  is  the  mixture  of  lime,  water  and  copper,  with  the 
changes  in  preparation  and  proportions  which  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  since  then  by  experience  and  the  study  of  plant  diseases. 
In  France,  the  use  of  the  mixture  has  been  confined  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  diseases  of  the  grape  and  the  potato.  In  America,  how¬ 
ever,  this  use  has  been  extended  until  now  it  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  safest  and  best  form  in  which  to  apply  copper  to  plants. 
A  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  noted  later. 

As  before  stated,  the  “  Bordeaux  Mixture  ”  is  composed  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  water.  The  following  simple  formula  may 
be  observed  in  making  it— six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  four 
pounds  of  lime,  and  water  in  varying  quantities  to  suit  the  differ¬ 
ent  crops  to  which  it  is  applied. 

First  dissolve  the  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  in  water.  Six 
gallons  of  hot  water  will  do  it  in  a  few  minutes,  but  the  usual  way 
is  to  put  the  copper  sulphate  in  a  bag,  and  hang  this  bag  in  a  bar¬ 
rel  containing  about  18  gallons  of  water,  so  that  the  copper  is  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  six  hours  or  so,  it  will  be  dis¬ 
solved.  Slake  the  lime  carefully  with  water— adding  the  latter 
little  by  little,  until  about  four  gallons  have  been  used.  In  this 
way,  all  the  lumps  will  be  broken  up,  and  the  result  will  be  a  fine 
milk  of  lime.  If  you  were  to  throw  the  water  in  too  rapidly,  you 
would  not  have  a  genuine  “milk,”  but  a  mixture  containing  much 


unslaked  lime.  Now  strain  this  “milk”  through  a  piece  of  sack¬ 
ing  or  a  fine  sieve,  and  ponr  it  into  the  18  gallons  of  the  copper 
solution,  stirring  it  well  while  pouring.  Some  growers  use  it  in 
just  that  strength  for  grapes,  while  others  add  more  water  to  give 
a  weaker  solution.  I  shall  talk  about  the  strength  of  this  mixture 
for  various  crops,  and  the  method  of  applying  it,  in  another 
article.  h.  w.  c. 


THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Oregon  (Corvallis)  Bulletin  36  deals  with  the  chemistry  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  gives  interesting  facts  in  a  plain  and  simple  way. 
Bulletin  3f  details  some  experiments  in  cattle  feeding. 

Cornell  Station  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.)  Bulletin  87  discusses  the  merits 
of  the  Dwarf  Lima  beans.  Prof.  Bailey  has  given  these  dwarfs  a 
careful  test  both  in  the  greenhouse  and  outdoors.  He  considers 
them  all  acquisitions  to  our  list  of  garden  vegetables.  Of  the  little 
Sieva  beans,  the  Henderson  is  the  earliest  and  most  productive. 
The  Thorburn  and  Dreer  are  genuine  dwarfs  of  the  ordinary  potato 
Lima,  while  the  Burpee  is  a  large  Lima  dwarf — well  adapted  to 
general  field  culture.  Bulletin  88  is  on  “  Early  Lamb  Raising,”  by 
Prof.  Watson.  This  is  a  very  practical  and  useful  bulletin,  and  we 
shall  give  some  extracts  from  it  later. 

Mississippi  (Agricultural  College  P.  O.)  Bulletin  33  is  on  corn, 
including  its  culture,  insects  that  affect  it,  selection  of  seed,  values 
of  different  varieties,  etc.  The  whole  subject  is  well  covered  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  Southern  farmer.  The  variety  of  corn  best 
suited  to  Mississippi,  seems  to  possess  these  characteristics  :  A 
“  dent”  rather  than  a  “  flint”  variety.  The  ears  should  point 
downward  and  not  upward  when  mature.  The  stalk  should  have 
well  developed  roots.  The  stalks  should  average  nearly  or  quite 
two  ears  each.  The  ears  should  be  of  medium  size.  The  individual 
grains  should  be  long.  The  cob  should  be  small.  The  grain 
should  be  white. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Tue  Garry  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  have  just 
shipped  a  large  iron  building  and  covering  into  Texas.  They  will 
send  catalogue  on  application. 

Tiie  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  will  send  free  a 
booklet  on  the  use  of  caustic  balsam,  and  the  treatment  of  ail¬ 
ments  of  the  horse.  The  balsam  blisters  without  leaving  a  scar, 
and  is  an  excellent  liniment. 

Mr.  Henry  Hedges,  of  East  Durham,  N.  Y.,  will  send  sample 
and  instructions  for  making  a  pest-proof  perch  for  chickens,  for 
25  cents  in  stamps.  Mr.  Hedges  is  a  successful  chicken  man,  and 
his  perch  looks  as  if  it  would  do  what  he  claims  for  it,  if  used  as 
he  directs. 

Nearly  every  farmer  has  had  hay  damaged  by  being  “  caught 
in  a  shower.”  No  need  of  it  if  you  only  had  some  waterproof  caps 
on  hand  to  cover  the  hay  in  the  field.  They  are  made  of  light 
material,  and  are  cheap,  too.  Write  The  National  Waterproof 
Fiber  Co.,  36  South  Street,  New  York  City,  about  them. 

J.  C.  Noble,  of  Auglaize  County,  O.,  writes  that  ho  painted 
buildings  about  12  years  ago  with  Ingersoll’s  mixed  paints,  and 
now  wishes  to  use  the  same  kind  of  paint  again.  He  says  that  he 
can  save  money  by  doing  so.  This  paint  is  ready  mixed.  Write  to 
O.  W.  Ingersoll,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  particulars. 

It  never  pays,  in  the  long  run,  to  have  an  inferior  farm  imple¬ 
ment,  especially  when  the  best  can  be  had  for  about  the  same 
price  as  the  poorer  one.  What  is  true  of  farm  implements  in  gen¬ 
eral,  is  especially  true  of  grain  drills.  You  don’t  want  a  drill  that 
is  everlastingly  getting  out  of  order,  and  it  isn’t  pleasant  to  have 
one  that  requires  a  horse-power  to  raise  the  shoes.  The  Buckeye 
has  so  many  advantages  in  its  fertilizer  distributor,  shifting  bars 
and  general  features,  that  we  find  that  it  gives  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  wherever  used.  Write  P.  P.  Mast  &  Co.,  9  Canal  St.,  Spring- 
field,  O.,  for  full  description. 

“  Have  you  five  or  more  cows  ?  ”  If  so,  lend  us  your  ear  a  min¬ 
ute  !  If  you  put  the  milk  from  six  average  cows  into  pots  and 
pans  in  the  usual  way,  lifting,  skimming  and  washing  as  usual, 
we  figure  that  in  the  course  of  a  year,  you  perform  the  following 
service:  You  wash  and  scour  about  18,000  square  feet  of  tin  and 
lift  and  carry  over  90,000  pounds  of  weight.  You  don’t,  perhaps, 
but  your  wife  does.  What  do  you  do  that  for  when  a  “  Baby  ” 
separator  will  reduce  the  washing  surface  to  less  than  1,000  square 
feet,  while  the  milkers  will  do  the  lilting,  and  the  big  dog  can  run 
the  separator?  Maybe  you  like  to  wash  pans  !  We  want  to  see 
more  profitable  work  roll  off  the  ends  of  your  fingers  and,  there¬ 
fore,  we  urge  you  to  write  the  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  New  York, 
for  their  catalogue. 


J  FRUIT  GROWERS 

V  Should  get  our  book  that  explains 

*  ae.r.“!  DAVIS  SPRAYER 

fk  sent  Free  if  you  say  you  saw  ad. 
v  In  this  paper.  Write  now. 

f,  DAVIS-JOHNSON  CO. 

^  45  Jackson  St.  Chicago,  ills- 


KILL  all  BUCS 

SfAST,  ^ver^ne^creTT"ona 
hour.  Easy  to  use.  Only  one 
pound  Paris  Green  to  acre.  No 
plaster  or  water  used.  400 
bushels  potatoes  to  acre.  How 
to  do  it;  BOOK  FREE.  Will 
pay  you  to  write. 

The  Hotchkiss  &  Tuttle  Co., 

Wallingford,  Conn* 


Leggett’s  Paris-Green  or  Powder  Gun 

No  plaster  or  water  required.  From  pound  to  one 
,  ■  pound  of  Green  per  acre  is  suffi- 

cien^for  potatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables.  Ten  acres  covered  dpi1 
day.  THE  GUN  will  distribute 
evenly  any  quantity  you  wish. 
LONG  TUBES  for  ORCHARD 
WORK  with  each  Gun.  Easier 
and  better  than  spraying. 
Circular  on  Application. 
LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It.— By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
ftisecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price, 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 
THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  New  York. 


ASPI N WALL 


—Paris  Green  sprinkler— 


^ _ _ 

Bugs  will  come. 

Save  your  crop. 

Examine  the  merits  of 
our  Sprinkler. 

Ten  to  fifteen  acres  cov¬ 
ered  in  a  single  day. 


An  even  mixture  of  the 
poison  constantly 
secured. 

The  Potato  Growers’ Friend 
Send  for  illustrated 
circular. 


ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO.,  62  Sabin  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


TOO  LATE!  TOO  LATE!  TOO  LATE! 

If  you  wait  until  the  day  you  need  a  spray  pump 
you  will  surely  be  too  late.  Get  an  “ECLIPSE” 
Spraying  Outfit  right  away.  It  is  worth  a  dozen 
of  the  cheap  cast-iron  pumps  now  on  the  market. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


I  A  A|  I  TT  p  added  to  stable  manure  enriches  its  quality,  frees  it  from  insect  life.  Comes  finely 
■  I  &  powdered ;  applied  with  bellows  on  sunny  mornings  it  kills  insect  life,  mildew,  and 
similar  fungoid  growth  affecting  plants  and  trees.  For  ordinal  hag  of  10U  pounds  remit  $5,  10-pound  sample 
parcel,  $1.  to  AUGUST  ItO.LK.KJK  <fc  SONS,  Seedsmen,  New  York. 


SPRAY 


AUTOMATIC 
*  MACHINERY, 


Send  for  HI.  Catalogue.  John  J.  McGowen,  Ithaca, N.  Y 


ONE-HOUSE  DOUBLE  ROW 

PARIS-GREEN 


AND 

FERTI¬ 

LIZER 


DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 
Address  J.  \V.  SI'ANGLLK,  York,  Pa. 


Market  Gardeners,  Florists, 

PLANTERS,  4  FRUITGROWERS, 

SAVE  YOUR  M  PLANTS  FROM 

BUGS  AND 
DROUTH. 

BY  USINGTHE 


Studebaker  “Little  Gem” 


One  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Flower-Bed  &  Lawn  SPRAYER. 
(Capacity  150  gal. ,i  in.  tires).  Most  practical  device  for  the 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIQUID  MANURE 

PARIS  GREEN  OR  OTHER  LIQUID  MATTER’ 
° ^ ,A,T£r-V^N, E  S  Y  O  U  N  G  TREES,  ETC. 

FOR  WATERING  CELERY  PLANTS. 

Can  be  readily  adjusted  to  apply  tiie  stream  directly  on 
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paper,  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price,  to 
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am  Insects,  prevent  leaf  blight 
and  wormy  fruit.  We  have  had 
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Most  city  people  have  very  little  “Yes,  that  is  the  charm  of  it.  The 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  Na-  old  days  !  Some  reviewer  pointed  it  out, 
ture  through  the  medium  of  gardening,  and  then  I  saw  how  the  whole  thing 
Dwelling  in  a  wilderness  of  brick  and  was  animate  with  the  light  that  never 
stone,  as  they  do,  it  would  not  be  strange  was  on  sea  or  land.  Over  every  page 
if  all  love  of  Nature  were  entirely  ob-  shines  the  halo  that  youth  and  all  its 
literated.  Hut  it  is  not  so,  as  an  inci-  pleasures  wear  to  eyes  that  are  looking 
dent  noticed  one  morning  recently,  well  back.”  Mary  held  her  needle  suspended 
illustrates.  In  City  Hall  Park  there  is,  as  she  talked  She  continued  medita- 
every  spring,  a  large  bed  of  tulips  which  tively,  “  It  does  not  seem  to  be  so  much 
are  replaced  by  other  flowers  latex*.  The  that  youth  is  anything  so  ecstatic  and 
tulips  had  faded,  and  two  men  were  altogether  lovely — young  people  seldom 
busy  removing  the  bulbs.  Not  a  very  see  it  that  way — but  somehow  the  back- 
intei*esting  operation,  certainly  ;  very  ward  glance  turns  all  to  gold,  and  it  is 
much  like  digging  onions.  Yet,  of  the  under  the  gi*ace  of  the  backward-falling 
throng  of  men  and  women  hurrying  to  look  that  Du  Maurier  materializes  his 
business,  there  was  a  crowd  pausing  a  sweet,  tender  story.” 

few  minutes  to  watch  the  bit  of  garden-  “Oh,  that  is  why  middle-aged  men 
ing  going  on.  What  a  blessing  it  is  find  Trilby  so  fascinating,  isn't  it  ?” 
that  there  is  that  little  bit  of  greenery  cried  Clara.  “  I  had  noticed  that  the 
and  flowers  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  few  young  men  whom  I  had  chanced  to 
city,  to  remind  the  toilers  that  God  pre-  hear  mention  reading  it,  showed  little 
pares  pleasure  for  us  as  well  as  woi*k.  enthusiasm.  Miss  Peck  holds  that  ‘Tril¬ 
by’  is  essentially  a  moral  book.  Should 
you  be  at  issue  with  her  on  that  point  ?” 

The  correct  thing  in  the  baby  line  “  Miss  Peck  ?  She  is  the  teacher  of 
just  now,  has  been  decided  by  the  news-  elocution  from  Boston,  of  whom  you  are 
papei’s  to  be  a  set  of  triplets.  There-  so  fond;  the  one  you  said  would  be  so  furi- 
port  is  that  President  Cleveland  set  his  0us  if  she  knew  I  thought  her  prim  V” 
seal  of  appi’oval  on  three  youngsters  questioned  Mary,  and  added,  “  Well,  to 
who  ai*rived  the  same  day  in  a  Westei’n  the  pUre  all  things  are  pure.  It  is  a 
household,  by  sending  a  money  present  clean  story  in  spite  of  the  stain  upon  its 
to  the  parents  on  being  notified  that  the  heroine,  but  I  shall  not  recommend  the 
names  Frances,  Ruth  and  Esther,  had  book  to  my  young  nieces  and  nephews, 
been  bestowed  on  the  gii*l  babies.  (Make  Trilby  would  be  such  a  very  bad  model 
a  note  of  the  fact  that  the  infants  who  for  a  girl  to  pattei*n  after.  Even  had 
are  commanding  so  much  attention  so  sjie  possessed  every  virtue,  any  girl  who 
early  in  life  are  pi’ospective  women.)  tided  to  be  charming  in  Trilby’s  way, 
Now  letters  are  pouring  in  to  the  Presi-  would  make  such  a  lamentable  failure 
dent  from  all  parts.  When  the  returns  Gf  it  !  Trilby  had  a  way  that  made  all 
are  all  in,  the  count  is  likely  to  exceed  s]ie  did  charming  ;  but  the  same  things 
any  report  the  census  may  have  in  re-  in  any  other  girl,  would  be  too  bad  for 
gard  to  triplets.  The  President  will  no  words.” 

doubt  be  more  cautious  in  the  future  in  “Quite  true,”  said  Clara  ;  “but  I  do 
expressing  his  opinion  on  domestic  hap-  not  suppose  that  any  girl  except  you  or 
penings.  He  was  never  judge  at  a  baby  me5  ever  thought  of  making  another 
show,  or  he  would  have  known  better  person  a  model  for  herself  in  character 
than  to  show  favor  to  any  baby  without  or  behavior.  I  had  almost  forgotten 
the  law  to  protect  him  from  envious  bow  we  used  to  study  people,  and  try  to 

mothers.  _  form  ourselves  after  them.  I  scarcely 

think  it  was  ever  a  good  plan.” 

A  MORNING  CHAT.  “  Other  young*  people  may  not  do  it 

T.  MARTIN’S  YOUNG  LADIES  consciously,  but  I  believe  that  they  are 
SCHOOL  had  closed  for  its  Easter  influenced  more  than  they  or  their  par- 
vacation,  and  Miss  Clara  Fitield,  teacher  ents  suppose  by  the  characters  they  meet 
of  drawing,  painting,  and  the  history  of  *n  rea^  anc^  *n  kooks, 

art,  was  spending  her  two  weeks’  leisure  “  in  reai  life,  maybe  ;  but  in  fiction 
in  the  country,  beneath  her  ancestral  why»  Mary,  few  of  them  read  much  but 
roof.  Her  older  sister,  Mary,  had  for  a  the  lightest  sort  of  fiction,  and  those 
short  period,  bidden  cooking  classes  and  who  do  devour  novels,  never  give  them 
domestic  science  adieu,  and  was  also  en-  a  thought  after  they  close  the  book  cov- 
joying,  with  the  zest  that  a  complete  ers* 

change  of  occupation  nearly  always  “  ^  ou  are  talking  about  city  and  town 
gives,  the  old,  well-remembered  round  of  girls>’  objected  Mary.  1  he  best  read- 
home  tasks  and  ways.  Together  by  the  ing  is  done  in  country  homes.  Don  t  you 
east  window  in  the  sitting-room,  the  two  remember  that  Mr.  Howells  recognized 
sat  sewing  and  chatting,  steeped  in  that  that  fact  once  when  in  the  editorial 
blissful  content  that  only  homecoming  chair  ? 

fledgelings  know.  “  Well,  yes,”  Clara  admitted  ;  “  and  to 

“No,  I  seem  to  find  every  year,  less  my  mind,  one  of  the  best  things  to  be 
and  less  time  for  reading,”  Clara  was  sai(l  l°r  the  realism  so  dear  to  Mr.  llow- 
saying,  as  she  deftly  turned  a  hem.  ells  s  heart  is  that  the  more  romantic 
“But  for  ‘Trilby’  I  found  time,  of  and  certainly  more  charming  way  of  pre¬ 
course.  You  wrote  me  how  interested  senting  life,  instilled  false  theories  and 
you  were  in  it.  Du  Maurier  is  certainly  kred  expectations  in  the  young,  that 
a  charming  writer.”  the  actual  could  only  painfully  destroy. 

“Charming!”  assented  Mary;  “read-  Now  that  you  speak  of  it,  I  recollect  how 
ing  ‘  Trilby  ’  affects  me  as  much  as  deeply  impressed  I  was  by  certain  books 
watching  a  great  actor  does ;  I  forget  ^rom  the  Sunday-school  library  which  I 
that  it  is  perfect  art  and  only  sense  it  as  read  when  I  was  about  14.  I  hey  were 
reality.  The  place  in  my  mind  that  probably  a  great  help  to  me,  especially 
those  ‘three,  dear,  clean  Englishmen’  some  of  Mrs.  Whitneys  books,  and 
hold  is  alongside  the  people  I  have  others  by  *  Pansy.  "W  hat  were  some  of 
known  and  heard  talk,  rather  than  the  characters  in  fiction  of  whom  I  used 
with  other  characters  in  fiction.”  to  be  so  fond  ? 

Clara  laughed.  “I  guess  we  all  feel  The  older  sister  smiled.  “You  cer- 
about  as  one  of  our  girls  confessed  to  me  tainly  did  not  get  Mrs.  Burnett’s 
that  she  did,  and  could  envy  Trilby  her  ‘  Through  One  Administration  ’  from  the 
th  ree  gallant  lovers.  Usually  a  woman  Sunday-school  library,”  said  she  ;  “but 
counts  herself  fortunate  if  one  such  I  think  its  Bertha  Armory  influenced 
man  falls  to  her  share.  But  wasn’t  you  a  good  deal.  I  used  to  notice  when 
Trilby  a  rare  creature  !  If  only  one  you  were  reading  and  rereading  the 
could  have  known  her  in  those  old  studio  book,  that  you  were  learning  to  disguise 
days,  with  her  droll  milkman’s  call,  and  your  feelings  and  control  your  moods, 
her  astonishing  rendering  of  ‘Ben  Bolt.’  ”  No  doubt,  the  example  of  your  heroine’s 


brave,  cheerful  ways  really  helped  you  “  I  expect  one  of  them  to  be  filled  :  it 
during  that  year  you  spent  with  the  shall  be  beautifully  decorated  with  flags 
Glovers.  You  used  to  sit  by  the  hour  and  flowers.” 

evenings,  you  know,  and  listen  to  old  “  Then  at  noon  there  is  your  bountiful 
Mr.  Glover’s  tiresome  talk,  and  actually  dinner  in  the  park,  with  the  band  dis- 
make  both  him  and  his  wife  believe  you  coursing  sweet  music  at  proper  intervals, 
were  interested.  Mrs.  Glover  finally  Is  that  all  ?  ” 

found  out  that  you  disliked  his  egotism  “  Oh,  no  ;  in  place  of  the  boomerangs, 
as  much  as  she  did,  and  I  am  convinced  there  shall  be  a  historical  or  poetical 
that  the  example  of  patience  and  cour-  pageant,  wholly  American,  mind,  which 
tesy  which  you  set  for  her,  was  really  shall  so  impress  itself  upon  the  people 
the  beginning  of  the  more  harmonious  that  they  will  never  forget  its  meaning, 
domestic  relations  into  which  they  have  Take,  for  instance,  the  marriage  ot  Pris- 
finally  settled.  “  But  if  young  people  cilia  and  John  Alden ;  what  could  be 
wish  models,”  Mary  added  suddenly,  “  I  more  beautiful  than  the  bridal  proces- 
recommend  to  them  young  Mr.  Davis’s  sion  wending  its  way  to  the  little  house 
‘  Princess  Aline.’  There  is  one  for  either  in  the  woods;  Priscilla  mounted  upon 
sex  and  both,  representing  fin  de  siecle  the  snow-white  steer  covered  with  a 
perfection  and  good  breeding.”  crimson  cloth  ;  John  Alden  walking  at 

Clara’s  hands  rested  idly  on  her  lap  its  head,  and  the  wedding  guests  follow- 
and  her  eyes  studied  the  hill  line  far  ing  in  quaint  Puritan  costumes?  Then 
beyond  the  window.  “  Life  is  curious,”  when  they  have  reached  their  destina- 
she  mused.  “  Dow  far  in  the  past  it  tion,  which  shall  be  an  ample  stage  in  a 
seems  ;  yet  it  was  but  four  years  ago  leafy  grove  or  lawn,  let  some  one  recite 
that  I  was  taking  a  sort  of  second  girl’s  that  part  of  Longfellow’s  poem  contain- 
place  at  Mrs.  Glover’s.  I  had  almost  ing  the  wedding  scene  ;  let  many  songs 
forgotten  how  dreary  and  homesick  a  be  sung ;  then  when  the  people  would 
girl  could  be.”  turn  homeward,  let  God’s  benediction  be 

“  But  you  never  let  any  one  at  home  implored  upon  our  country.” 
know,”  interrupted  Mary.  “  That  was  “  Bravo,  little  wife  !  You  have  left 
part  of  the  smiling  endurance  you  had  little  for  me  to  plan.” 

set  yourself  to  master,  I  suppose.  But  if  “  You  may  train  the  milk-white  steer 

you  had  not  earned  your  board,  I  do  not  for  his  part  in  the  programme.” 
see  how  you  could  ever  have  studied  at  “Now,”  said  the  prudent  wife,  “we 
the  Art  League  ;  and  without  that  train-  will  say  nothing  of  this  until  next  spring, 
ing,  you  could  never  have  gone  to  teach  when  the  people  begin  to  talk  of  the 
at  St.  Martin’s.  If  you  had  not  gone  to  Fourth  ;  then  we  will  produce  our  pro- 
St.  Martin’s,  you  would  not  have  known  gramme,  and  convert  the  committee  to 
Miss  Peck,  and  if  you  had  never  met  our  way  of  thinking.” 

Miss  Peck,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  “  If  we  can,”  assented  Mr.  Dudley, 

you  would  ever  have  become  acquainted  Just  as  they  were  sinking  to  sleep  that 

with  Theron  Huntoon.”  night,  Mr.  Dudley  roused  up  enough  to 

“I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  rea-  say  sleepily,  “  You  forgot  the  fireworks 
son  for  considering  my  acquaintance  in  the  evening,  Mehitabel.” 
with  Mr.  Huntoon  anything  so  culminant  “Sol  did,”  she  assented  as  sleepily, 
as  you  suggest.”  Clara  spoke  a  little  “Of  course  there  must  be  fireworks  in 
sharply,  and  quickly  resumed  her  needle,  the  evening.” 

setting  her  stitches  with  celerity  and  June  came,  and  one  Sunday  evening, 
precision.  from  the  pulpits  of  the  two  churches  of 

Mary  subdued  the  smile  that  tempted  Oakville,  this  notice  was  read  :  “  All 
the  corners  of  her  mouth,  and  demurely  persons  who  are  desirous  of  celebrating 
asked  advice  about  the  width  of  the  ruffle  the  Fourth  of  July  in  this  town,  are  re¬ 
sile  was  about  to  cut.  quested  to  meet  in  the  town  hall  to- 

pkudence  t.  PRIMROSE.  morrow  evening  to  appoint  a  committee, 

_  etc.”  Silas  Dudley  and  his  wife  were 

among  the  first  to  arrive,  and  talked 
AN  AMERICAN  "FOURTH."  earnestly  with  each  new  arrival  ;  so,  by 
(concluded.)  the  time  the  meeting  opened,  those  pres- 

FTER  tea,  when  Farmer  Dudley  had  ent  were  in  favor  of  observing  the  day  in 
finished  his  chores,  and  everything  such  a  manner  that  the  tendency  might 
had  been  made  comfortable  for  the  be  to  elevate  and  instruct,  rather  than 
night,  the  two  sat  down  to  frame  a  pro-  to  degrade  and  debauch  those  who  par- 
gramme  for  the  next  Fourth.  “There  are  ticipated  in  it. 

two  things  we  will  be  sure  to  give  them:  Mrs.  Dudley’s  programme  was  carried 

plenty  of  music,  and  a  free  dinner,”  said  out  almost  to  the  letter  ;  only  one  church 
Mrs.  Dudley.  was  opened,  but  that  was  filled  to  over- 

“  A  free  dinner  for  such  a  multitude  flowing.  The  dinner  was  a  perfect  suc- 
as  that  will  be  sure  to  draw,  will  be  a  cess.  Strong  tea  and  coffee  were  fur- 
great  tax  upon  the  good  housekeepers  of  nished  to  those  whose  nerves  seemed  to 
the  town  !  ”  observed  her  husband.  demand  a  strong  drink  ;  lemonade  and 

“  Yes  ;  but  everybody  who  comes  will  ice  cream  were  indulged  in  by  the  juve- 
be  asked  to  contribute  some  eatable  to  niles.  Ail  were  orderly  ;  there  were  no 
that  dinner  ;  these,  in  the  hands  of  a  fighting,  no  rowdyism.  But  when  the 
competent  committee,  will  insure  its  quaint  Puritan  procession  appeared,  with 
success.  The  churches  shall  be  open  at  the  beautiful  Priscilla  mounted  upon  the 
half  past  10  in  the  morning;  in  them  shall  snow-white  steer  in  his  gay  trappings, 
be  given  a  service  appropriate  to  the  John  Alden  at  its  head,  cheer  after  cheer 
day  ;  prayer  shall  be  offered,  appropri-  rent  the  air.  The  people  rapidly  fell 
ate  songs  rendered,  the  Declaration  of  into  line,  and  gathered  about  the  stage 
Independence  read,  and  an  oration  de-  when  the  procession  reached  its  destina- 
livered.”  tion,  listening  open-mouthed  to  the 

“  Do  you  expect  your  churches  to  be  beautiful  poem  and  the  home  songs  that 
filled?”  followed.  Then  the  benediction  was 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. —  Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


implored,  not  pronounced,  upon  our  A  Sign  of  Progress  ? — Dr.  Parkhurst 
beloved  country,  and  the  people  dis-  in  speaking  of  the  decadence  of  home 
persed,  having  enjoyed  themselves  so-  life,  in  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  says  : 
cially  as  never  before  upon  the  Fourth  “  Women,  also,  if  we  can  judge  from 
of  July.  Yes,  there  were  fireworks  in  appearances,  are  less  matrimonially  dis- 
the  evening  ;  with  Mrs.  Dudley,  I  had  posed  than  formerly.  A  good  many 
almost  forgotten  them.  Hut  the  Fourth  avenues  of  employment  are  opening  to 
would  be  incomplete  to  some  without  them  that  formerly  were  either  closed 

them.  _  b.  m.  T.  against  them,  or  if  not  closed,  considered 

a  little  unfeminine,  into  which  they  are 
PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS.  now  entering  in  considerable  and  in- 
Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate  creasing  numbers  ;  and  it  has  sometimes 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure  seemed  as  though  the  immunity  from 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents  conjugal  dominance  or  matrimonial  mis- 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc-  chance  so  secured,  was  a  consideration 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put-  Wlth  them.  .  It  may  be  due  to  a  feeling 
>  that  woman  is  so  much  of  an  oars-woman, 

g  g  »  ler.  that  she  can  paddle  her  own  canoe,  and 

6374.  Little  Girl's  Dress.  to  a  feeling  that  if  she  can  do  so,  she 

would  rather  like  to  demonstrate  the 
rLhe  short  body,  in  Greenaway  style,  fact  to  the  other  sex.  There  may  be  noth- 
is  neatly  fitted  by  under-arm  and  shoul-  ing  in  this,  but  things  have,  sometimes,  a 

der  seams,  and  is  closed  in  back  with  little  of  that  look-  However  that  may 

t _ . .  „  .  .  ,,  ..  be,  marriage  is  not  taken  as  a  matter  of 

pearl  buttons,  and  buttonholes.  Full  course,  as  Wh  as  formerly,  either  by 

puffed,  sleeves,  of  fcisliion<if)le  width,  ctre  young*  men  or  young*  women. 


TAKE  IT  NOW 


THE  BEST  SPRING  flEDICINE 


“Late  last  Spring,  I  began  to  realize  that,  from  some  cause, 
I  was  losing  strength.  In  short,  1  was  a  victim  of  that  tired 
feeling.  I  had  also,  for  some  time,  been  annoyed  by  small 
sores  on  my  forehead.  Remembering  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
received  medal  at  the  World’s  Fair,  I  began  to  take  this 
remedy.  At  the  end  of  two  months,  having  taken  three  doses 
a  day,  all  sores  had  vanished,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had  almost 
renewed  my  youth/’  —  L.  Naegele,  editor  and  proprietor 
Montana  Staats-Zeitung,  Helena,  Mont. 

w  r  the  only  world’s  fair 


SARSAPARILLA 


AYER’S  PILLS  Break  up  the  Constipated  Habit. 


FOR  MIND  AND  HEART. 

Poetry?  Can  1  define  it?  you  inquire. 

Yea;  by  your  pleasure, 

Poetry  is  Thought,  in  princeliest  attire, 
Treading  a  measure. 

— Duffield  Osborn  in  Harper's  Weekly. 

- Jas.  L.  Hughes  in  The  Arena  ; 

“Every  male  enemy  of  the  home  may 
vote.” 

....Atchison  Globe:  “A  great  many 
rich  people  keep  themselves  so  by  acting 
poor,  and  fully  as  many  poor  people 
make  their  condition  worse  by  trying  to 
act  rich.” 

. . .  .Cincinnati  Tribune  :  “  ‘The  great 
trouble  with  young  men  who  want  to 
see  life,’  remarked  the  corn-fed  philoso¬ 
pher,  ‘is  that  they  imagine  that  there 
is  none  of  it  worth  seeing  by  daylight.’” 

....Ruth  Ashmore  in  Ladies’  Home 
Journal:  “Don’t  be  selfish  with  your 
books.  If  your  town  is  not  large  enough 
to  have  a  circulating  library,  then  act 
like  a  good  Samaritan  and  give  to  your 
less  fortunate  friends  of  the  great,  rich 
pleasures  that  come  between  the  covers 
of  a  book.” 


92  5th  AVENUE. 

TO  RENT  &  FOR  SALE 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 

Catalogue  Free. 


This^is  the  instrument  contested  for,  and  chosen  above  all  others, 
by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  for  its  prize  competition. 
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Improved  Scales 


New  Styles, 


Made  and  in  Use 


Every  Piano  fully 
Warranted. 


92  Fifth  Avenue, 


NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


6374— CHILD’S  FROCK 

on  the  bottom,  gathered  at  the  top,  and 
sewed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  body, 
falling  in  pretty  folds  all  around.  Pat¬ 
tern  0374  is  cut  in  four  sizes,  viz  :  1,  2,  4 
and  6  years. 


^Uimllanrou# 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
This  Rural  New-Yorker. 


and  lticyclea,  at  Factory  Price*.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per 
cent  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World’s 
IValr-  Our  1896  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  Itshows 
all  the  latest  styles  and  Improvements  and  reduced  prices.  It  has  200 

gages  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  Issued, 
end  lor  It.  It’M/ree.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


‘A”  tirade.  I4i. 

Writ*  to-day. 


KING  OF  ALL 
BICYCLES 


KNIVES  AND  POCKETS. 

WIFE  :  “  Will  you  sharpen  this 

knife,  husband  ?  ” 

Husband  (taking  knife  and  examining 
edge):  “  What  have  you  been  doing  to 
it,  cutting  iron  ?  Isn’t  this  the  one  I 
sharpened  just  the  other  day  ?  ” 

W.  :  “  It’s  the  only  sharp  knife  I  have 
to  use,  and  I  remember  that  it  was  the 
14th  of  last  September,  just  six  months 
ago,  when  you  sharpened  it  the  last 
time.” 

H.  :  “  Well,  I  can  sharpen  it,  I  sup¬ 
pose  !  ”  (Goes  out.) 

H.  (entering)  :  “  Here’s  your  knife  ! 
Now,  if  you  don’t  scrape  the  kettles,  or 
put  it  in  the  dishpan  in  a  lot  of  hot  dish¬ 
water,  or  throw  it  in  with  all  the  other 
knives,  or  cut  apple  stems  and  pear  cores 
with  it,  you’ll  have  a  sharp  knife.” 

W.  :  “  That  is,  if  I  don’t  use  it,  I’ll 
always  have  a  sharp  knife  !  ” 

H.  (impatiently):  “Oh!  You  want  to 
learn  how  to  use  a  sharp  knife  respect¬ 
ably,  that’s  all.” 

SCENE  II. 

II.  (holding  garment)  :  “  Say,  wife,  the 
pockets  in  these  pantaloons  are  full  of 
holes!  Can’t  you  mend  ’em  ?  ” 

W.  :  “Why,  yes;  but,  let  me  see,  didn’t 
I  mend  those  pockets  just  the  other  day?” 

II.  :  “  I  don’t  believe  you  ever  mended 
’em  !  ” 

W.  :  “  Well,  let  me  have  ’em.” 

H.  :  “Do  fix  ’em  up  so  that  they’ll  last, 
and  a  fellow  won’t  he  forever  losing 
everything.” 

W.  (after  mending  pockets)  :  “  Here 
are  your  pantaloons  !  Now,  if  you  don’t 
put  your  knife  or  your  money  or  your 
pipe  or  your  tobacco  or  a  lot  of  string 
and  a  bundle  of  old  papers  or  your  hands 
or  anything  into  those  pockets,  they’ll 
outlast  the  rest  of  the  garment.” 

NENNO. 


waste  of  harness  and  shoe-leather ! 
Vacuum  Leather  Oil  is  best.  Get  a  can 
at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  half¬ 
pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “  How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob,  both 
free  ;  use  enough  to  find  out ;  if  you 
don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back  and  get 
the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


to  send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of 
BUGGIES,  SURREYS,  etc.,  and  Wholesale  Price  hist. 
We  can  fit  you  out  with  anything  you  want. 

KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOARD  CO., 

Ransom  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


SOLD! 

UNDER  A  fstliS 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  75,000  In  |  use 
waahboard  and  with  much  more  ease.  Thisappliesto 
TerrlfT*  Perfect  W ashing  Machine  which  will  he  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price;  if  not  satisfactory money  re 
funded.  Agent*  Wanted.  Forezclusive  territory  term; 
andpriceswrlte  PORTLAND  MEG.  CO.,  BuxH.l'orlland  311th 


Four  Styles.  #85  and  #100.  Send  for  Cataloguo 

MONARCH  CYCLE  CO., 

Factory  and  Main  Office:  Lake&  Ilalsted  Sts.,  Chicago 
Eastern  Branch:  79  Reade  St.,  New  York. 

The  C.  F.  Guyon  Co.,  Ltd..  Managers 


The  Leading  Conservatory  of  America 

Carl  Faelten,  Director.  ^ — 1 
Founded i n  1853  by  r  I 

E.  Tourj6e. 


Ilf  II  I  ninCQ— ; 3c.  to. 50c.  a  roll.  Send  8c. 
IHfHlaLi  rnren  for  100  fine  samples.  $1 

■  ■  will  buy  handsome  paper  and  border  fora  large 

■  ■  room.  Paper  Hangers’  large  complete  sample 
books,  $1.  Thos.  J.  Myeks,  1200  Market  St.,  l’hila.,  Pa. 


Not  of  the  preparations  of  coloring 
matter  and  essential  oils  so  often 
sold  under  the  name  of  rootbeer, 
but  of  the  purest,  most  delicious, 
health-giving  beverage  possible  to 
produce.  One  gallon  of  Hires’  is 
worth  ten  of  the  counterfeit  kind. 
Suppose  an  imitation  extract  costs 
five  cents  less  than  the  genuine 
Hires;  the  same  amount  of  sugar 
and  trouble  is  required;  you  save 
one  cent  a  gallon,  and— get  an  un¬ 
health  ful  im itation  in  the  end.  Ask 
for  HIRES  and  get  it. 


„  oi  Send  for  Prospectus 

i^^giving  full  information. 
Frank  W.  Hale,  General  Manager. 


Do  Your  Own  Leather  Work ! 


OG0QQQ0OO 


and  all  similar  complaints  absolutely  cured.  Weart’* 
Dyspepsia  Compound  is  guaranteed.  Cures  oo  cases  eat 
of  a  zoo.  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  SENT  FREE. 

E.  W.  WEART  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  l’a. 


Root’s  “Simplicity  Process”  enables  any  man  to 
make  a  good  set  of  double  lines  in  30  minutes  for 
$1.25;  Hamestraps.  8c.;  Hitchstraps,  15c.;  Breast- 
straps,  40c.;  Halters,  50c.,  and  other  straps  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Straps  by  mail,  half  usual  prices.  Halfsoles, 
saddlery,  etc.,  etc.,  cheap. 

Root’s  Iron  Lasts  and  Repairing  Outfit,  $2.  Solder¬ 
ing  Caskets,  Blacksmith's  Tools,  etc.,  for  home  use. 
Catalogue  free.  THE  ROOT  BROS.  CO.,  Plymouth, O. 


THE  CHAS.  E.  HIRES  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


OLD  RAZORS  HOLLOW  CROUNO" 


are  the  facts  developed  in  my  treatise  on  the 
“New  Water  Cure,”  as  practiced  by  Dr.  Hall 
and  others.  Postpaid,  10  cents— no  stamps. 
With  first-class  2-qt.  rubber  Fountain  Syringe, 
6  ft.  of  rubber  hose,  3  nozzles  and  check-valve, 
postpaid,  $1.  THJil  ROOT  BROS.  CO.,  Plymouth,  0. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 

while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Do  you  want  a  good  mowing  machine? 
If  so,  we  can  tell  you  how  to  get  one  for 
a  few  hours’  work. 


Iktwi 
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" HEALTH  CURRENTS ." 

Four  weeks  ago,  on  page  316,  we  gave 
our  opinion  of  the  “electropoise”  which 
is  being  advertised  as  a  great  “cure-all.” 
By  turning  back  to  that  page,  you  will 
see  that  this  device  is  a  cheap  little 
cylinder  of  nickel,  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  sulphur  and  graphite,  with  a  long 
cord  connected  with  a  garter.  The  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  the  thing  is  under  50  cents, 
and  the  price  is  $25.  The  points  we 
tried  to  make  were  these :  1.  The 

difference  between  price  and  cost  is 
altogether  too  great.  2.  We  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  sulphur  and  the  graphite  will 
set  up  any  “action”  that  is  going  to  do  a 
sick  person  any  permanent  good.  Our 
opinion,  then,  was  that  a  nest  egg  or  a 
horse  chestnut  carried  in  the  pocket, 
would  prove  just  as  scientific  a  cure. 
Early  this  week,  we  received  this  note 
from  the  Medical  Director  of  the  com¬ 
pany  handling  this  device  : 

A  lady  brought  us  in  an  abstract  from  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  May  11,  containing  an  ignorant,  and  an¬ 
noying  attack  upon  “the  electropoise.”  “The 
electropoise”  is  not  a  fraud,  no  matter  how  appar¬ 
ently  simple  the  contents  and  construction  of  the 
polarizer.  When  the  polarizer  is  placed  in  cold 
water,  etc.,  and  the  plate. is  applied  to  the  warm 
surface  of  the  bodies  of  men  or  animals,  a  thermo¬ 
electrical  current  is  started,  and  enters  the  body. 
This  current  has  a  most  remarkable  effect  upon 
the  circulation,  nervous  system  and  nutrition, 
thereby  effecting  unusual  and  also  easy  cures  in 
many  diseases  which  cannot  be  reached  by  the 
usual  methods.  I  will  call  upon  you. 

* 

Agreeable  to  his  promise,  this  gentle¬ 
man  called  accompanied  by  the  manager 
of  the  company — bringing  an  “electro¬ 
poise”  along  with  him.  They  admitted 
that  our  statement  as  to  the  make-up 
and  cost  of  the  device,  is  correct — it  is  a 
50-cent  article  sold  for  $25. 

Now  this  is  about  the  way  we  talked 
to  these  men  :  “  Our  present  opinion  is, 
gentlemen,  that  this  ‘  electropoise  ’  is  a 
a  first-class  ‘fad’.  You  charge  for  it 
50  times  what  it  costs,  and  you  make  for 
it  most  extravagant  claims  which  the 
ablest  scientific  men  we  know  declare  to 
be  ridiculous  nonsense.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  always  open  to  conviction. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  too  big  a  paper  to  permit 
any  bigotry  or  false  prejudice  to  sway 
its  opinion.  While  you  can't  buy  our 
opinion  for  $1,000,000,  if  you  will  give 
us  proof  that  your  claims  are  correct,  we 
will  help  you  place  an  ‘  electropoise  ’ 
in  the  hands  of  every  sick  man  in  the 
country.” 

“That’s  just  what  we  came  to  do,” 
said  the  manager,  “and  here  is  your 
proof  in  these  hundreds  of  printed  testi¬ 
monials  from  those  who  have  used  the 
‘  poise  ’  ”  ! 

“  We  don’t  care  anything  about  your 
printed  testimonials.  Admitting  that 
these  people  think  this  ‘  poise  ’  helped 
them,  how  do  they  know  that  it  was  not 
some  change  of  diet  or  way  of  living, 
that  did  the  business?  What  we  call 
proof  is  a  scientific  demonstration  that 
this  ‘  force  ’  you  talk  about,  actually 
does  cure,  and  an  explanation  of  the  way 
it  cures  and  how  it  affects  the  system  !  ” 

“  We  can’t  explain  it.  We  only  know 
that  it  does  cure.  We  have  a  theory 
about  it,  however.  Will  you  let  us  put 
one  on  you  to  illustrate  it  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  !  ” 

* 

A  piece  of  ice  was  taken  out  of  the 
water  tank.  The  nickel  case  of  the 
“electropoise”  was  put  on  this  ice,  and 
the  whole  wrapped  in  paper.  The  garter 
at  the  end  of  the  cord  was  fastened  to 
the  writer's  wrist  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  medical  director,  and  we  all  waited 
for  the  appearance  of  the  “  thermo-elec¬ 
trical  current.”  While  it  was  preparing 
to  start,  the  manager  explained  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  this  new  system  of  curing. 
Put  in  the  simplest  way  possible,  this  is 
what  we  understand  him  to  say  : 

When  put  in  cold  water,  the  sulphur 
and  graphite  in  the  cylinder  start  up 
some  sort  of  a  chemical  action,  which  is 
communicated  by  means  of  the  cord  and 
garter  into  the  system  of  the  person  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ’poise.  Whether  this 
“  charge  ”  is  ordinary  electricity  or  not 
nobody  seems  to  know.  After  entering 
the  system,  it  very  conveniently  goes  to 
the  spinal  cord,  and  thence  through  the 
nerves  all  over  the  body,  quickening  all 
the  processes  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion,  and  thus  (of  course)  curing  disease 
by  mending  all  the  broken-down  parts 
of  the  body  and  causing  all  the  organs 


Summer  Homes  and  Tours.  , 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book — list  of 
over  3,000  summer  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  in  Catskill  Mountains  and  central 
New  York.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to 
H.  B.  Jagoe,  General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent  West  Shore  Railroad,  363  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  or  free  upon  applica¬ 
tion. — Adv. 


to  do  perfect  work  in  nourishing  and 
taking  off  wastes.  Somehow  or  other, 
all  the  wise  men  of  the  ages  have  skipped 
this  great  principle  heretofore,  and  most 
of  the  scientists  now  on  earth  are  so  en¬ 
vious  and  afraid  that  this  1  •  thermo-elec¬ 
trical  current  ”  will  absolutely  ruin  the 
business  of  doctors,  druggists  and  under¬ 
takers,  that  they  will  persist  in  calling 
the  “electropoise’  a  humbug,  just  as  they 
did  the  electric  brushes  and  other  fads 
which  flourished  so  15  years  ago,  and 
have  long  since  died  out ! 

*• 

All  this  time  I  was  waiting  for  that 
current  to  start.  To  cheer  me  along,  the 
manager  said  that  the  current  could  cure 
catarrh,  deafness,  old  sores  of  many 
years’  standing,  bony  growth  at  the 
joints,  that  it  would  prevent  consump¬ 
tion  in  its  early  stages,  relieve  dyspepsia 
or  nervous  prostration,  and  that  it  will 
make  seeds  and  plants  grow  faster  ! 
Now  I  am  deaf,  and  have  had  catarrh; 
my  fingers  have  been  frozen,  I  have  five 
bad  scars  on  my  hands  there  is  more  or 
less  malaria  near  where  I  live,  I  am 
always  afraid  that  the  baby  will  get 
hold  of  some  tuberculous  milk  and  drink 
it,  I  am  sure  to  have  a  headache  when  I 
eat  too  much  dinner,  I  am  threatened 
with  nervous  prostration  when  I  see 
how  “  Preservaline”  and  the  “Creamery 
Shark”  are  permitted  to  advertise,  and 
my  Lima  beans  simply  won’t  start  this 
year.  Therefore,  you  can  imagine  that 
1  was  mighty  anxious  for  that  “current” 
to  start  and  put  an  end  to  these  various 
troubles.  But  it  didn’t !  I  felt  no  effect 
whatever,  and  at  last  they  took  it  off — 
putting  me  down,  I  fear,  as  a  very  tough 
subject.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  expect 
to  feel  something  like  a  mild  shock  of 
electricity,  as  1  have  no  doubt  something 
of  that  sort  could  be  generated  in  this 
way.  I  simply  did  not  feel  it.  We  have 
now  put  the  “  electropoise”  in  the  hands 
of  one  who  has  been  an  invalid  for  many 
years.  He  will  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and 
we  shall  all  know  the  results.  Needless 
to  say,  we  have  no  faith  in  it  whatever. 
Possibly  we  were  wrong  in  saying  that 
it  is  no  better  than  a  dried  horse  chest¬ 
nut,  for  undoubtedly  there  may  be  gen¬ 
erated  some  slight  chemical  action. 
That  this  “current”  will  act  all  through 
the  body,  as  these  people  claim,  we  do 
not  believe,  any  more  than  we  believe 
that  skunk’s  oil  will  cure  deafness  be¬ 
cause  the  skunk  has  a  very  acute  sense  of 
hearing.  We  have  tried  that  remedy,  too. 
* 

But  stop  !  Hold  on  now  !  We  don't 
want  you  to  go  away  thinking  that  we 
are  down  on  all  new  things  and  in¬ 
fluences  that  we  can’t  fully  explain ! 
Not  at  all.  We  have  had  quite  a  little 
experience  with  a  “  Thermo-mental  cur¬ 
rent,”  and  we  have  no  objection  to  hav¬ 
ing  every  reader  test  it.  To  test  it  thor- 
oughly,  you  must  send  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
at  least  one  year  into  some  family  that 
does  not  now  read  a  first-class  agricul¬ 
tural  paper.  At  this  end  of  the  line,  we 
guarantee  to  make  things  sulphurous 
for  all  the  rogues.  In  place  of  using 
graphite,  we  w  ill  make  a  great-tight  for 
the  farmers’  rights,  and  try  to  put  cool 
water  on  the  hot-heads.  The  result  of 
this  combination  will  be  a  “thermo-men¬ 
tal  current  ”  of  improvement  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  mail  right  into  that  family, 
and  works  all  through  it,  starting  all 
the  members  up  to  better  ideas  of  farm¬ 
ing  and  living.  Now  the  proposition  we 
have  to  make  is  this : 

You  locate  the  paper  in  that  family, 
and  we  will  start  this  thermo-action  at 
this  end.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  you 
don’t  find  evidences  of  this  action  in  an 
improvement  in  that  home  and  farm,  we 
will  return  the  cost  of  the  subscription. 
Get  them  to  pay  for  the  paper,  of  course. 
They  can’t  get  the  full  effect  of  this 
current  out  of  a  gift.  When  they  pay 
for  a  thing,  it  means  more  to  them,  and 
they  will  try  hard  to  get  their  money’s 
worth.  Even  this  exertion  will  start  up 
that  thermo-current.  Come  now — let's 
have  the  test !  And,  by  the  way,  don’t 
let  any  man  put  you  off  with  the  plea 
that  he  is  too  old  to  get  any  good  from 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Only  this  week  the  great 
ocean  steamer  Germanic  came  across  the 
ocean — a  distance  of  2,856  miles — in 
seven  days,  six  hours  and  ten  minutes. 
This  was  the  213th  time  she  has  come 
across.  The  first  trip  over  the  same 
course  required  nine  days,  fifteen  hours 
and  one  minute.  What  caused  this  differ¬ 
ence  of  over  two  days  ?  Her  hull  is  just 
the  same  as  ever,  but  she  had  new 
boilers  on  this  last  trip.  It  was  the  in¬ 
creased  power  that  pushed  that  old  hull 
through  the  water  so  as  to  gain  two 
days.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  the  in¬ 
creased  capacity  for  thought,  suggestion 
and  planning,  that  is  needed  to  push 
that  family  out  of  the  ruts.  If  a  steam¬ 
boat  can  do  better  work  because  of  a 
stronger  engine,  can’t  a  man  be  helped 
by  a  quickened  mind  and  ambition? 
We  say,  YES  !  Can’t  you  help  us  prove 
it?  Remember  the  mowing  machine, 
the  rake  and  the  cash  ! 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  and  all  vegetables  require  (to  secure  the  largest 
yield  and  best  quality) 

At  Least  IO%  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  this  conclusively.  How  and 
why,  is  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


There’s  Money  Selling  It. 

We  want  you  to  sell  Americus  Brand  Fertilizer 
—known  everywhere,  used  everywhere,  appre¬ 
ciated  by  everybody.  Write  us. 

Williams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  Co., 

81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY 

Manufactures  flrst-class  FERTILIZERS  for  all  1  OFFICE: 

SOILS  AND  CROPS.  I  130  SUMMIT  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Five  Tons 

of  Grapes 

remove  from  the  soil  12.60  lbs.  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  10.62  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
25.48  lbs.  of  potash.  100  lbs.  of 

Albert’s  Vineyard  Manure 

contains  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  11  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  28  lbs.  of  potash. 

Send  for  tree  sample,  and  our  literature  on  “  The 
Manuring  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards,”  and  “  The 
Manuring  of  Garden  Crops.”  They  are  sent  free. 
ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Chemical  Fertilizers,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  CARDEN  FENCE 

Also  Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fencing,  Steel  Web  Picket 
Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Steel  Rail,  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards. 
Catalogue  Free. 

DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  1 7 High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


i  Man  Can  Live  Without  Air 


_ ly  as  u - - - 

rat  ELASTICITY.  If  the  man  was  con- 
hied  In  an  air  tight  room,  he  would  lingef 
ilong  for  awhile,  just  as  a  fence  does,  sup- 
lorted  by  the  trifling  amount  of  elasticity  in 
ioft  wire.  Then  a  stimulant  applied  with  a 
svrench  to  the  end  ratchets  enables  it  to  giv<i 
1  few  more  gasps  before  the  final  collapse. 
)ur  COILED  STEELW1BE  is  armed  sa 
strong  with  ELASTICITY,  its  life  is  on« 
joutiuual  SPUING,  and  to  its  owner  “De* 
:ember’s  as  pleasant  as  May”. 

-i«oc  umt/CM  14/ 1 D c  cCMrc  PH  Adrian  Mich. 


HORSE  POWERS 


Machines  for  TIIRESfllNG  &  CLEANING 
Grain,  and  SAWING  WOOD  with  Circular 

-  ^  and  Cross-CutDrag  Saws. 

Highest  award 


World’s 
i  Fair, 

CHICAGO 


Draft,  Dura- 
of  work.  60-page 


as  the 
i  ■  bility, 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manutactdbebs, 

P.  O.  Box  80  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS.  Vt. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


J  A  SAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills. 
^  Hay  Presses &WaterWheels 
DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  307,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of 
A  noy  can 
in  order.  “Book 
and  sample  meal  | 

All  kinds  mill  machl 
mills  built,  roller  or 

Reduced  Price*  for  ’95. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N 
270  Day  Street, 


Ind. 


A  ■HII I  up  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UAMimU  D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill, 
and  Farnham .  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper. 


Horse  Carts 

12  STYLES. 


NARROW  an  dlj$25 
WIDE  TIRES.  Wlpward.. 
2  and  4  Wheels.  Write  for 
circ’sand  say  what  you  need. 

HOBSON  &.  CO.,  I  factory- 

No.4  Stone  St.,  NewYork.  |  Talamy,Pa. 


Steel  Truck  Wheels 
For  Farm  Wagons. 

TFe  Make  the  Strongest, 
Neatest,  and  Best  in 
the  U.  S. 

Farmers  use  them  In  haul¬ 
ing  fodder,  grain,  hogs, 
wood  and  manure.  Save* 
the  farmer,  saves  the 
horses,  saves  the  cost  of 
the  wheels  in  one  season. 
Write  for  circulars,  price, 
etc.  Save  this  address. 
HAVANA  METAL 
WHEEL  CO., 
Havana,  -  -  III. 


SEPARATOR  a r.C  pOWEUS 

for  1,  2,  &  3  horses,  with  governor,  either  level 
or  regular  tread. 

Get 
onr 
price* 
and  CataT] 
logue  of  _ 

8weep  Powers,  _ ^ _ _ _ _ 

hand  and  power  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cutters,  . _ 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  Wood 

Saws,  Engines— 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  stationary. 

8.  8.  ME88INGER  A  SON,  TATAM  Y.  PA, 


Valuable  Farm  Property  *Est  ablishuient. 

Prince  George's  County,  Maryland,  midway  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore.  One  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  station  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  700  acres  ex¬ 
cellent  land.  Tobacco  from  this  place  commands 
highest  prices.  Complete  farm  buildings,  including 
hotbeds  run  by  boiler.  Large  modern  dwelling;  flrst- 
class  construction;  hardwood  finish;  all  improve¬ 
ments;  two  large  furnaces;  no  healthier  location 
anywhere;  elevated,  affording  tine  views.  INCUBAT¬ 
ING  ESTABLISHMENT,  nearly  completed,  one  of 
the  largest  In  tne  world;  capacity  120,000  chickens 
yearly.  Property  could  be  subdivided  into  small  farms 
at  large  profit.  Values  in  neighborhood  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.  Price,  $62,500.  Might  take  improveo  city 
property  in  part  payment.  Photographs  of  all  build¬ 
ings  shown.  BENJ.  HOMANS,  167  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


GIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulio,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  a;  ■  ' 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERTmSI 

PRESS  CO„ 

1  1  i.  W.WaterSt.,  SYRACUSE 


EVAPORATORS 


lliUI  I  and  CIDER  MILLS. 

"  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and 

Most  Reliable  on  the  market.  Catalogue  free. 

WM.  STAHL  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  -  QUINCY,  ILL 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  TOO  KNOW ! 

rF  TOU  DON’T  SEE  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  ASK  FOR  IT  ! 


Many  shippers  do  not  make  more  than  one  grade, 
shipping  the  stock  as  it  is  dug,  while  others  make 
two  grades,  mixing  the  culls  with  the  seconds; 
such  do  not  bring  as  much  as  if  separated  and 
shipped  as  “primes,”  “seconds”  and  “culls.” 

From  the  present  rate  of  the  growth  of  olive 
production  in  California,  the  prediction  is  made 
by  some  that  it  will  eventually  become  one  of  the 
three  most  important  industries  of  that  State. 
The  building  of  mills  in  several  parts  of  the  State 
for  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  has  done  much  to  in¬ 
crease  the  popularity  and  success  of  olive  culture. 

A  dairy  division  has  been  created  in  the  bureau 
of  animal  industry  of  the  United  States  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  and  H.  E.  Alvord,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief.  The  object  of  the  division  is  to 
collect  and  disseminate  information  about  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  country.  The  organization 
will  probably  be  effected  on  July  1.  For  the  work 
of  the  division,  $25,000  will  be  available  annually. 

Boston  and  New  York  fruitmen  are  to  have  a 
conference  on  the  subject  of  freight  discrimina¬ 
tion.  It  is  said  that  it  costs  $288  to  transport  a 
cow?  4.  What  weight  is  in  best  demand?  5.  car-load  of  berries  from  Maryland  to  Boston,  more 
.  .  ..  .  ..  .  ,  ,  than  it  costs  to  carry  three  car-loads  of  flour 

What  is  the  manner  of  disposing  of  calves  after  from  Minnesota  to  Boston,  while  a  car-load  of 
they  reach  the  city  ?  h.  p.  w.  fruit  is  brought  from  California  to  Boston  for 

Orleans  County  N  Y  $225.  At  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the 

.  '  '  Boston  fruitmen  with  the  railroads,  any  change 

Ans.  1.  If  they  come  through  promptly,  they  in  freight  rates  was  refused.  Evidently  some- 
come  into  market  on  Monday,  and  are  mostly  thing  is  wrong  somewhere, 
killed  on  Monday  night,  unless  there  is  a  heavy 
supply,  or  there  is  some  other  reason  for  carrying 
them  over,  when  they  may  possibly  be  kept  for 
several  days.  As  a  general  thing,  they  are  killed 
as  promptly  as  possible,  as  they  are  likely  to 
deteriorate  if  kept  long.  2.  According  to  law,  a 
calf  should  be  not  less  than  three  weeks  old,  and 
should  weigh  not  less  than  60  pounds  when  hog- 
dressed.  While  this  law  is  supposed  to  be 
enforced,  and  thousands  of  “bobs”  are  seized, 
many  more  thousands  are  sold  every  year.  In 
fact,  during  the  past  week,  and  at  other  times, 
there  has  been  a  demand  for  such  calves  from 
certain  sources,  that  has  made  them  sell  for  a 
good,  round  price.  3.  Yes,  if  just  as  well  fattened. 

If  a  calf  is  satisfactorily  fat,  the  dealer  doesn’t 
care  how  he  was  made  so.  4.  Usually,  about  100 
pounds,  dressed,  although  this  varies.  Probably 
from  125  to  150  pounds  live  weight,  is  as  near  the 
mark  as  one  is  likely  to  get.  5.  Cars  containing 
live  stock,  are  run  to  the  stockyards  in  New  York 
or  Jersey  City.  The  slaughterers  come  here  and 
make  their  purchases,  and  the  calves  are  taken 
to  the  slaughter  houses  to  be  killed  and  dressed 
for  market.  They  are  then  sold  to  the  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers. 


MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  S\4®  !) 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7J*@  8 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7  @  7 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  @  ^ 

Small,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Spring  lambs,  dressed,  prime,  each . 4  50  @5  00 

Fair  to  good,  each . 1  50  @4  00 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb.  7  @  71 

Medium,  per  lb .  ‘  ~ 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb . 

NDTS. 

Peanuts,  Va..  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 

Shelled.  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb . 

POTATOES. 

Florida,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 

Savannah,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Charleston,  prime,  per  bbl . 

New  Orleans,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Culls,  per  bbl . 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 

Scotch,  per  ltio-lb  sack . 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  sack . 

Canada,  per  180  lbs . 

Jersey,  per  180  lbs . 

State  White  kinds,  per  180-lbs . 

Jersey  sweets,  fancy  Vineland,  per  bbl  ... 

Double-headed  bbls . 

POULTRY-FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  clear  hens . 

Young  toms .  9  @  — 

Chickens, Phila.,  under  4  lbs.  to  pair. per  lb  48  @  45 

Phila.,  4  lbs.  or  over  to  pair,  per  lb  . ..  88  @  42 

L.  I.  broilers,  scalded,  per  lb .  85  @  88 

Western  scalded,  per  It*. .  28  @  83 

Western,  dry- picked,  per  lb .  33  @  37 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  11  @  — 

Dry  picked,  choice .  11  @  — 

Common  to  fair  .  9J^@  10) 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  6t£@  7 

Ducks,  L  I.,  spring,  per  lb .  27  @  29 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  50  ®3  00 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  00  @2  25 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  60  @1  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Small  to  medium,  per  pair .  60  ®  90 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  12  ®  — 

Western,  per  lb .  12  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  11)4®  12 


Roosters,  per  lb .  7)4®  8 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  85 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  55 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Western,  per  pair .  80  @1  12 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair .  60  ®  75 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  30 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  per  doz  bunches  . .  . 1  00@l  75 

Beets,  Savannah,  per  crate . 1  00@1  75 

Florida,  per  crate .  7501  50 

81a.  and  Charleston,  per  100  bunches  ....2  00@4  00 

Cabbage,  Florida,  per  bbl  crate .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  bbl  crate . 1  50@1  75 

N.  C.,  per  bbl  crate . 1  50®  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  crate . 1  250 1  60 

Celery.  New  Orleans,  per  doz  roots .  25®  50 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  per  crate .  60®1  00 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  00@1  75 

New  Orleans,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl . 1  00®  1  25 

Edenton,  per  half  bbl . I  00@1  25 

Edenton.  per  bushel .  750 1  00 

Other  N.  C.,  per  half  bbl . I  00®  — 

Other  N.  C.,  per  bushel  .  76®  — 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  j@  2 

Kale,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Lettuce.  Norfolk,  per  basket .  — ®  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  — ®  — 

Nearby,  per  bbl . 1  00(«2  50 

Onions.  Havana,  per  crate .  — @  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  1501  26 

Egyptian,  per  UO-lb  bag . 1  75®1  90 

Radishes,  Norfolk,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

L.  I.,  per  100  .  60®  75 

Rhubarb.  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  100 . 1  00®2  00 

String  beans,  Fla.,  wax.  per  crate .  75®  1  25 

Green,  Fla.,  per  crate .  50®  1  00 

Georgia,  wax.  per  crate . 1  25®  1  50 

Georgia,  green,  per  crate . 1  26®  1  50 

Charleston,  wax,  per  basket . 1  50®  — 

Charleston,  green,  per  basket . 1  25®  1  50 

Spinach,  Long  Island,  per  bbl .  75®  l  00 

Squash.  Southern,  yellow,  per  bushel  crate..  600 1  00 

White,  per  bushel  crate .  25®  75 

Marrow,  per  bbl-crate . 2  00@3  00 

Turnips.  Jersey.  Russia,  per  bbl .  75®  1  00 

Canada.  Russia,  per  bbl .  7501  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 3  00®6  00 

Key  West,  per  ea Tier .  _@  _ 

Key  West,  per  bushel  crate .  — ®  — 

Key  West,  per  box .  — ®  — 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  22,067  cans  of  milk, 
205  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  629  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.12  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


.4  00®  5  00 
.2  75@3  00 
.4  00@5  00 
.4  00®  5  00 
.3  00®  3  50 
.2  00®  2  50 
,4  50®  6  00 
3  00®  4  00 
.2  00®  — 
.1  50®  2  00 
.1  50®  2  00 
2  00®  — 
.1  60@1  75 
.1  60®  2  00 
.2  00® 3  00 
.2  00® 2  50 


MARKETS 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  189-1,  choice . 

Medium,  choice,  1894  . 

Pea.  1894,  choice . 

White  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 

Black  Turtle  soup.  1894 . 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (GO  lbs) . 

Medium,  foreign,  1S94 . 

Marrow,  foreign . 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel . 

Bags,  per  bushel . 

Scotch,  bags . 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras  . . 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras  . 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds.... . 

Western,  thirds . 

8tate  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds .  . 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . . . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts. 

Seconds .  . 

Thirds .  1)4®  8)4 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice . 656®  654 

Large,  white,  choice . 656@— 

Fair  to  prime . 5  ®  514 

Small,  choice .  6  @  6 

Small,  fair  to  good .  4  @  5% 

Light  skims,  Central  N.  Y..  choice . 4  @414 

Common  to  fair .  2  @4 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best  .  2)4®  4 

Fair .  2  @  3 

Common .  1U@  i u 

Full  skims .  1  @— 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  15  @  15 )4 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  collections....  14\i®  14)4 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice .  14  @  — 

Western,  fresh  collections,  choice .  1354@  14 

Nashvllles,  fresh  collections,  choice .  12%®  13 

Tennessee  &  Va., fresh  collections, choice  12%@  13 

Southern,  fresh  collections,  prime .  12  @  12 % 

Duck  eggs.  Md.,  per  doz .  17  @  — 

Southern,  per  doz .  13  @  — 

Western,  per  doz .  13  ®  14 

Goose  eggs,  per  doz .  20  ®  24 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy .  654@  7 

Choice .  <>'4®  614 

Fritne .  5%@  6% 

Common . 5  ®  5% 

Sundried,  sliced .  5  @6 

Chopped,  1894,  per  lb .  2  @2 U 

Cores  and  skins.  1893-4,  per  lb .  )4@  1 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  boxes,  per  lb .  6)4®  9 

Bags,  per  lb .  6  @8 % 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled.  1894,  per  lb .  6  ®  6% 

Peeled,  per  lb . 12  @15 

Plums,  State .  3)^@  4 

Cherries,  1894,  per  l'o  . 11  @— 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb .  4  @  414 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894 . 19  @— 

Sundried . —  @ — 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . 3  oo@4  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Russet,  per  bbl . 2  (J0@3  50 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  otl®2  00 

Strawberries,  Norfolk,  prime,  per  quart .  6®  8 

Charleston,  fancy,  per  quart .  — @  — 

Charleston,  fair  to  good,  per  quart .  — @  — 

N.  C.,  fancy,  per  quart .  8®  — 

N.  C.,  fair  to  good,  per  quart .  4@  6 

N.  C.,  poor,  per  quart .  3@  — 

Maryland,  fancy,  per  quart .  8@  10 

Maryland,  poor  to  good,  per  quart .  6@  8 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893,  choice .  5  @— 

Crop  of  1894,  fancy .  9  @ — 

Prime .  8  @— 

Medium .  6  ®  7 

Common .  3  @  5 

Old  olds .  2  @  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1894,  choice .  9  @— 

Prime .  8  @— 

Medium .  6  @7 

Crop  of  1893,  choice .  5  @ _ 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 22  @26 

Altmarks . 18  @20 


.18  @— 
.18  @— 
.16  @17 
.14  @15 
.12  @13 
.  10H>@17 
,15  @16 
13  @14 
16  @16% 
15  @16 
12%@U)4 
.11  @13 
.12  ®12)4 
8 \4®  6)4 
.  7)4 @  8 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  crop  of  old  apples  is  about  marketed. 

Trade  in  California  raisins  is  extremely  dull. 

Strawberry  receipts  have  been  remarkably 
heavy. 

The  outlook  for  the  Eastern  cherry  crop  is  re¬ 
ported  bad. 

Low  opening  prices  on  California  canned  fruits 
are  anticipated. 

There  has  been  an  increased  export  demand  for 
canned  tomatoes. 

A  shipment  of  149,040  gallons  of  cider  was  re¬ 
cently  made  to  England. 

Some  of  the  new-crop  canned  California  aspar¬ 
agus  is  now  on  its  way  to  this  market. 

The  cidermakers  of  New  England  have  formed 
a  National  association  for  the  common  good. 

The  apple  bloom  this  year  was  generally  heavy ; 
what  the  outcome  will  be,  remains  to  be  seen. 

A  syndicate  is  reported  formed  in  London  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  the  canary  seed  market. 

The  peach  crop  has  begun  to  fail  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  producing  regions;  this  is  a  rather  late  start. 

Two  New  York  City  sportsmen  were  fined  $1,350 
and  $325  respectively,  for  killing  robins  on  Staten 
Island. 

A  movement  has  been  put  on  foot  to  abolish  the 
daily  butter  and  egg  call  on  the  New  York  Mer¬ 
cantile  Exchange. 

According  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  courts, 
artificially  colored  vinegar  can  no  longer  be 
legally  sold  in  New  York  State. 

Many  of  the  Southern  cabbages  are  nothing  but 
leaves,  and  sell  for  very  low  prices.  It  doesn’t 
pay  to  send  this  sort  of  stuff. 

□  Mincemeat  manufacturers  take  large  quantities 
of  the  cheaper  grades  of  California  raisins;  this 
is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  raisin  growers. 

The  first  cherries  from  North  Carolina  sold  for 
10  to  12  cents  per  pound,  and  would  have  sold  for 
50  per  cent  more  had  they  been  of  good  size  and 
color. 

Reports  are  rife  of  the  destruction  of  the  apple 
and  other  tree  fruits  in  various  parts  of  the 
country ;  but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  make  any  accu¬ 
rate  predictions. 

Barbadoes,  which  has  heretofore  admitted  sugar 
free  of  duty,  has  placed  a  duty  of  $2.40  per  100 
pounds  on  that  article,  and  one  of  24  cents  per 
gallon  on  molasses,  to  continue  in  force  until 
December  31. 

Many  of  the  potatoes  are  arriving  from  Florida 
and  other  Southern  points  in  crates  holding  a 
barrel  of  potatoes.  The  barrel-crates  do  not  sell 
as  freely  as  the  barrels  and  average  about  50 
cents  lower  in-  price,  though  holding  fully  as 
much  as  regular-sized  barrels. 

Southern  new  potatoes  should  be  graded  more 
carefully  than  is  generally  done  by  most  shippers. 
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UROC-JEKSEY  Boar,  cme  ypar  old  $15;  Pigs,  six 
weeks  old,  $5  each.  A .  .1.  c.  C.  Bull  Calf,  a  little 
white  on  it,  $20.  WANTED— Maun  Bone  Mill 
and  Prairie  State  Incubator. 

GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwaters,  N.  Y, 


CHOICE'HPRODUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Hovs.  etc.  Stencils,  etc., 
on  application.  GARNER  &  CO..  Produce  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants,  32  Li' tie  12th  Street,  New  York.  Ref 
erenco  :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


To  canvass  for  the  sale  of  our 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Daily  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON. 

183  Reade  Street.  New  York. 


RAISED  ON  ADMITTEDLY  BEST  SOIL  ADAPTED 
FOR  THAT  PURPOSE. 

NEW  manner  of  working. 

Every  “Honest  Worker  ”  can  succeed. 

Best  terms  EVER  made.  Fiftieth  year. 

Apply  IMMEDIATELY,  as  best  part  of  selling  sea¬ 
son  is  NOW  at  hand. 

Everything  done  by  us  to  Insure  Agents’  success, 
and  make  business  profitable  and  pleasant  to  them. 
Address 

W.  &  T.  SMITH,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

(The  Old  and  Reliable  Geneva^Nursery.) 
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Part  VI. 

We  have  seen  now  that  humus,  or 
organ  c  matter,  mixed  through  the  soil, 
acts  to  give  it  a  darker  color,  and  to  open 
it  or  bind  it  and  thus  provide  a  storage 
place  for  water.  The  decay  of  this 
humus  also  furnishes  carbonic  acid, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  helps  dissolve 
the  fertility  in  the  soil  particles.  We 
shall  not  consider  the  nitrogen  in  this 
organic  matter  now.  At  present,  we 
wish  to  see  how  the  humus  affects  the 
structure  of  the  soil. 

We  cannot  repeat  too  often  that  the 
fertility  of  a  soil  is  measured  by  its 
power  to  yield  a  constant  water  supply. 

A  plant  is  not  like  an  animal,  which 
can  range  over  a  wide  tract  of  land  after 
a  drink.  The  plant  must  have  its  water 
close  at  hand — and  its  food,  too,  since 
all  its  nourishment  is  taken  in  the  form 
of  a  solution.  It  is  evident  that  the 
plant  cannot  depend  on  rainfall  alone 
for  its  water  supply,  since  there  are 
often  weeks  at  a  time  when  no  water 
falls.  It  is  the  water  stored  up  in  the 
soil,  that  must  nourish  the  plant.  It  is 
really  more  important  to  control  the 
movement  of  that  water  in  the  soil,  than 
it  is  to  try  to  hold  the  rain  at  the  surface  ; 
thus  we  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  regu¬ 
late  the  structure  of  the  soil  and  provide 
the  proper  spaces  for  the  water  to  flow 
up  or  down. 

You  have  all  noticed  the  oil  rising  in 
a  wick  to  supply  the  flame  of  the  lamp. 
It  is  a  common  expression  that  the  ‘  ‘  flame 
sucks  up  the  oil.  ”  As  the  oil  at  the  top 
is  burned  and  passes  off,  other  oil  passes 
up  to  take  its  place,  and  so  on  until  the 
lamp  is  emptied.  Now  the  soil  acts  very 
much  like  the  wick  to  bring  the  water 
up  from  the  lower  strata  where  it  sxmk 
after  the  rain.  The  evaporation  of  water 
from  the  surface  soil  into  the  drier  air, 
is  like  the  flame  of  the  lamp  “  sucking 
up  the  oil”,  for  it  dries  the  surface,  and 
up  comes  more  water  to  moisten  the  dried 
space.  You  know  that  in  a  lamp,  one 
wick  may  work  better  than  another,  and 
that  “ti*imming”  or  cutting  off  the 
blackened  upper  edge  of  the  wick,  will 
give  a  better  flame.  In  just  the  same 
way,  by  drainage,  plowing  in  vegetable 
matter,  and  compacting  or  loosening  the 
surface,  we  can  regulate  this  upward  ox- 
downward  flow  of  water.  In  a  lamp, 
the  object  is  to  make  the  wick  lift  all 
the  oil  it  can,  and  thus  obtain  a  bright 
light ;  so  we  “  trim  ”  off  the  charred 
upper  end,  and  thus  secui-e  an  easier 
flow,  since  thei-e  is  no  obstruction  to  the 
fibei-s  of  the  wick.  As  we  shall  see  later 
on,  in  cultivation  we  are  to  do  the  exact 
reverse  of  this.  We  do  not  wish  to  have 
the  moisture  come  to  the  surface  and 
evaporate,  but  we  wish  it  to  rise  where 
the  plant  roots  can  reach  it,  and  there 
stop.  By  scratching  with  the  cultivator 
two  or  three  inches  of  loose  earth  at  the 
surface,  we  produce  something  of  the 
same  condition  that  exists  in  an  uutriin- 
med  lamp  wick,  where  the  oil  climbs 
easily  to  the  chai-red  rim,  and  thei-e 
stops — feeding  the  flame  but  slowly.  In 
a  wet  time,  or  where  there  is  too  much 
water  in  the  soil,  we  would  not  cultivate, 
but  would  rather  encourage  the  water  to 
pass  off.  In  planting  small  seeds  in  dry 
earth,  we  naturally  pack  the  surface 
over  them.  That  is  like  trimming  the 
wick — for  it  brings  the  water  to  the  sur¬ 
face  by  so  changing  the  structure  of  the 
soil  that  the  moisture  rises  easier  and 
quicker.  To  put  a  heavy  mulch  on  the 
top  of  the  soil,  is  much  like  cultivating 
the  surface  or  charring  the  end  of  the 
wick,  because  it  prevents  evapoi-ation  by 
changing  the  mechanical  structure  of 
the  surface,  and  making  it  harder  for 
the  water  to  pass  away  into  the  dx-ierair. 

All  this  movement  of  water,  and  the 


operations  taken  to  regulate  it,  are 
founded  on  certain  fixed  laws  that  gov¬ 
ern  what  is  known  as  capillary  power  or 
force,  which,  as  most  of  you  have  ob¬ 
served,  causes  water  to  rise  to  some 
height  in  small  tubes,  or  even  to  show  a 
slight  rise  against  the  sides  of  a  large 
vessel.  This  force  is  really  a  surface 
tension  or  strain  which  causes  the  water 
to  contract  as  much  as  possible,  and 
thus  continually  forces  it  on  to  di-ier 
surfaces  that  are  put  in  contact  with  it. 
The  two  laws  regarding  this  force  that 
are  of  most  importance  to  us  in  treating 
the  soil,  are,  1,  that  it  shows  itself  only 
between  bodies  of  different  degrees  of 
moisture.  In  the  soil,  for  example,  this 
movement  would  be  from  the  moist  to 
the  dry  portions ;  2,  the  smaller  and 
more  uniform  the  spaces  in  the  soil  be¬ 
tween  the  particles,  the  more  rapid  will 
be  the  rise  or  fall  of  water.  Thus  we 
see  how  cultivating  the  upper  surface 
may  regulate  this  flow,  since  by  stirring 
the  top  soil  we  change  its  structui-e,  and 
break  up  the  connecting  passages  which 
may  have  run  like  tubes  from  the  sur¬ 
face  far  down  into  the  soil. 

For  example,  take  two  cubic  feet  of 
soil,  one  wet  to  saturation,  and  the  other 
but  slightly  moist.  Put  the  two  together. 
The  capillary  power  or  tension  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  wet  soil, 
would  force  it  to  climb  and  spread  all 
through  the  dry  soil  until  the  whole  two 
feet  were  about  equally  moist.  Now  at 
the  surface  of  the  soil  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season,  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  draw  away  the  moisture  into  the  air, 
just  as  the  flame  in  the  lamp  sucks  the  oil 
through  the  wick.  When  the  air  is  drier 
than  the  soil,  of  course  it  attracts  the 
moisture  just  as  dry  soil  attracts  it 
fx-om  wet.  Plants,  too,  in  the  process  of 
growing,  throw  off  through  their  leaves 
vast  quantities  of  moisture  which  they 
took  from  the  soil  through  their  roots. 
We  shall  explain  about  this  when  we 
come  to  tell  about  the  growth  of  plants. 
A  single  corn  plant  may,  during  its 
period  of  growth,  throw  off,  much  as  we 
exhale  our  breath,  nearly  40  times  its 
weight  of  water.  So  you  see  here  is 
this  constant  loss  of  moisture  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  soil,  and  we  can 
now  see  plainly  that  the  way  to  provide 
it  is  to  make  use  of  this  capillary  power 
of  the  water  to  climb  up  and  moisten 
the  dried  out  portion.  The  thing  for  us 
to  do  is  to  treat  the  soil  i*ight,  just  as  we 
would  care  for  the  wick  in  our  lamp,  if 
we  desii-ed  a  good  light. 

We  don’t  put  a  piece  of  calico  in  the 
lamp,  and  expect  good  results.  The  best 
wick  is  thick  and  heavy,  with  soft  fibei-s 
for  the  oil  to  climb  on,  yet  packed  close 
enough  together  to  give  a  perfect  flow. 
The  calico  might  represent  a  coarse, 
sandy  soil,  with  wide  spaces  between  the 
particles.  The  thick,  heavy  wick  might 
represent  a  well-dx-ained  clay  soil  with, 
say,  10  per  cent  of  well-decayed  vege¬ 
table  matter  scattered  all  through  it. 
In  all  the  grades  between  sand  and  clay, 
fi-om  “sandy  loam”  up,  the  soil  would  be 
a  better  reservoir  for  water,  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  fertile,  as  the  particles 
were  ground  up  finer,  yet  separated 
properly  by  the  right  amount  of  well- 
decayed  oi-ganic  matter. 

The  trouble  with  the  coarse  sand  is 
that  the  spaces  between  the  soil  parti¬ 
cles  are  so  large  that  the  capillary  force 
cannot  woi*k.  Water  does  not  climb  up 
the  sides  of  a  barrel,  but  if  you  divide 
the  area  of  that  barrel  into  a  million 
little  tubes,  that  same  water  would 
climb  through  them  several  feet.  Care¬ 
ful  experiments  with  different  soils  to 
test  this  capacity  for  water  movement, 
showed  that  pure  clays  are  the  best 
“water  wicks,”  with  pure  vegetable 
matter  close  to  them,  and  the  pure  sands 
worst  of  all.  While  pure  clay  may 
cause  the  more  water  to  rise,  this  very 
fact  may  be  against  it,  since  it  may  con¬ 
tain  so  much  water  as  to  be  cold  and 
sour.  By  mixing  organic  matter  through 
it,  we  do  not  much  injure  its  capacity 
for  lifting  water,  while  we  do  loosen  it 


up,  and  permit  the  air  to  enter  and  dry 
out  any  surplus  moisture.  The  word 
“loam”  is  often  used  in  describing  a  soil 
as  “clay  loam”  or  “sandy  loam,”  etc. 
As  generally  used,  it  seems  to  indicate, 
in  a  rough  way,  how  much  clay  and  or¬ 
ganic  matter  is  mixed  with  sand  to 
make  the  soil.  A  “loamy”  soil  would 
contain  about  60  per  cent  of  sand,  30  of 
clay,  and  10  of  organic  matter,  and 
would  be  called  “clay  loam”,  “sandy 
loam  ”,  etc. ,  as  the  percentage  of  clay 
increased  or  diminished. 

First,  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  to  a 
light  soil  to  make  it  more  productive.  In 
a  general  way,  we  must  add  plant  food 
in  some  soluble  form,  and  so  change 
the  structure  of  the  soil  that  it  will  lift 
and  retain  water  better.  Of  course  it  is 
not  practicable  to  carry  fine  clay,  and 
add  it  to  the  sand,  though  this  was  form¬ 
erly  done  on  high-priced  land  in  Europe. 
The  clay  was  burned  so  that  it  fell  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  this  was  scattered  over 
the  soil  and  harrowed  in.  It  gave  good 
results,  as  we  would  naturally  expect, 
because  it  helped  to  close  up  the  spaces 
in  the  soil,  and  thus  assist  the  capillary 
force  to  lift  water  for  the  plants.  The 
use  of  marl  may  give  similar  results,  and 
very  likely  some  of  the  great  benefits 
claimed  from  the  use  of  marl,  are  due  to 
this  action  rather  than  to  the  supply  of 
actual  plant-food.  Lime,  salt,  plaster, 
wood  ashes  and  the  potash  salts,  increase 
the  ability  of  the  soil  to  draw  up  water. 
In  talking  about  fertilizers,  we  saw  what 
the  action  of  lime  is.  Wood  ashes  are 
composed  largely  of  lime  and,  therefore, 
give  much  the  same  action.  But  the  use 
of  oi-ganic  matter  in  plowing  under  a 
green  crop,  affords  the  most  practical 
way  of  improving  the  sand.  Yet,  the 
wrong  use  of  large  quantities  of  organic 
matter  might,  in  a  dx-y  season,  injure  the 
crop  rather  than  help  it,  as  the  mass  of 
organic  matter  might  be  so  loosely 
placed  as  to  dry,  or  even  “burn”  out, 
the  soil  by  giving  the  hot  air  even  freer 
access  than  it  had  before.  Next  week  we 
expect  to  give  some  practical  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  value  of  marl  and  green 
manure  for  improving  the  structure  of 
the  soil. 


THE  STUDY 

—  of  the  action  of 
medicines,  or  vegeta¬ 
ble  compounds,  upon 
the  stomach,  and  tests 
in  many  hundreds 
of  cases,  long  ago 
convinced  Doctor 
R.  V.  Pierce, 

Chief  Consulting 
Physician  to  the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surg¬ 
ical  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  that  all  cases 
of  Indigestion,  Dyspepsia  and  Liver  Com¬ 
plaint  could  be  cured  permanently  if  the 
right  treatment  were  given.  In  support  of 
his  belief  that  he  had  discovered  an  altera¬ 
tive  extract  which  he  called  “Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery,”  that  would  cure  these  dis¬ 
eases,  he  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  the  evidence  of  those  who  had 
used  his  medicine,  and  he  has  asked  the 
public  to  investigate  for  themselves,  as  he 
would  be  glad  to  furnish  the  names  and 
addresses  of  thousands  of  people  who  have 
used  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery.  All  interested  should  send  for  a  little 
medical  treatise  on  Dyspepsia,  Chronic  Di¬ 
arrhea,  “Liver  Complaint,”  Biliousness, 
Constipation  and  Piles,  published  by  the 
World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  mailed  on  receipt  of  six 
cents  in  one-cent  stamps.  This  book  also 
contains  the  photographs  and  testimony  of 
many  persons  who  have  suffered  from  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  digestive  organs. 

INDIGESTION;  SEVERE  PAIN  IN  STOMACH. 

Thomas  Fletcher,  of  Clifton  Station,  Fair¬ 
fax  Co.,  Fa.,  writes: 

“  I  suffered  the  terri¬ 
ble  tortures  for  ten 
years  with  what  your 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Common 
Sense  Medical  Advis¬ 
er  describes  as  ‘Gas- 
tralgia’  (pain  in  stom¬ 
ach).  I  employed  our 
home-doctor  — took  y2 
dozen  bottles  of  sarsa- 

Earilla  with  no  bene- 
t ;  then  I  took  one- 
half  dozen  bottles  of  a 
celery  compound  with¬ 
out  any  benefit ;  then 
eight  bottles  of  iron 
tonic,  yet  I  was  no  bet¬ 
ter;  this  was  in  1889. 
I  then  took  six  bottles 

_  _ _ of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 

Thos.  Fletcher,  Esq.  Medical  Discovery, 
which  made  a  new  man  of  me.  I  am  now  fifty- 
two  years  old.  and  for  the  past  five  years  I  have 
worked  very  hard  on  my  farm.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say  too  much  for  the  ‘  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.’ " 
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A  Mountain  | 
of  Dishes  # 

confronts  the  average  farmer’s  wife 
after  all  the  family  and  the  farm  hands 
have  dined.  They  are  greasy  dishes, 
too,  and  hard  to  get  perfectly  clean  with 
ordinary  soap  and  water.  A  good  many 
farmers’  wives  and  other  men’s  wives, 
too,  have  discovered  that  the  best, 
quickest  and  easiest  way  to  wash  dishes 
is  to  us© 


ii  Washing  Powder 

O  in  the  dish  water.  It  acts  like  maeri 


in  the  dish  water.  It  acts  like  magic— 

®  cuts  the  grease  and  makes  the  dishes 
5  clean.  All  cleaning  is  made  easier  by 
J  this  great  cleanser.  It  is  cheap,  too— 
g  that’s  the  best  of  it.  2oc.  for  a  large  pkg. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  livestock. 

|  THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY,  9 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  5 

g®  Boston,  Philadelphia. 


UARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 


sSBoftoWATER  PROOF™  lESr1 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlastt  tin  or  iron. 
4  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
jest  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples.  Ac. 

The  FAY  MANILLA  liOOFINU  <JO., CARHFN.N  J. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
fiat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shiugleortin  roots, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN. 

38  Dey  Street.  N.  Y 


THE  BEST  CORRUGATED 

STEEL 

ROOFING 

For  2%  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

The  J.  W.  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


25=cent  Binder. 

We  have  been  looking  for  years  for  a 
cheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  The 
Rural,  so  that  the  paper  could  be  kept 
clean  and  pi-eserved  for  years.  Now  we 
have  it;  we  can  send  it,  postpaid,  fox- 
25  cents,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub¬ 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  presei-ve  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  ordinary  binder  is  too  expensive.  —1 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

The  Southern  Hog. — Here  is  a  bit  of 
oratory  which  we  find  in  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress  to  Mississippi  breeders  : 

In  times  gone  by,  the  magnificent  State  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  blossomed  with  the  flowers  of  wealth, 
and  if  permitted,  the  hog  will  again  dot  its  sur¬ 
face  with  stately  mansions  in  which,  as  of  old, 
spacious  halls  hung  ’round  with  pictures  magnifi¬ 
cent  In  their  beauty,  and  richly  carpeted  floors  to 
soothe  and  caress  the  footsteps  of  each  honored 
guest  with  true  Southern  cordiality,  will  again  be 
found. 

Long  live  the  hog  if  he  can  carry  out  that 
programme — and  who  says  he  can't? 

Care  of  Breeding  Horses. — Stallions, 
as  a  rule,  should  have  regular  exercise 
for  some  time  before,  and  during  the 
breeding  season  ;  the  kind  of  exercise 
best  suited  to  insure  success,  would  de¬ 
pend  on  the  kind  of  stallion  in  question. 
Draft  stallions  should  be  given  some 
kind  of  moderate  draft  work  a  part  of 
the  day,  at  least,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
keeping  them  in  nice  show  shape  so  that 
patrons  could  see  them  at  their  best, 
they  could  be  worked  every  day  steadily 
to  advantage.  If  I  could  have  but  one 
way  to  exercise  all  kinds  and  breeds  of 
stallions,  I  would  prefer  some  kind  of 
light  draft  work  ;  next  to  that,  exercise 
on  a  walk,  either  driven  or  ridden.  It 
is  no  advantage  for  a  stallion  to  be  driven 
fast  on  the  road  in  the  breeding  season, 
as  very  few  of  them  are  as  sure  handled 
in  that  way.  The  nearer  the  stallion 
and  mare  are  to  their  own  stables,  and 
the  less  excitement  and  driving  on  the 
road  the  mare  has  to  reach  the  horse, 
the  greater  the  per  cent  of  foals.  For 
instance,  our  own  mares  will  average 
from  85  to  95  per  cent  in  foal  every  year; 
those  brought  here  from  the  longest  dis¬ 
tances,  will  not  average  over  50  per  cent. 

An  excellent  feed  for  the  stallions 
through  the  season,  is  one  bushel  of 
wheat  and  four  bushels  of  oats,  ground 
together,  and  fed  with  judgment  ;  it  is 
calculated  more  particularly  for  horses 
doing  quite  a  large  business,  and  having 
plenty  of  exercise.  An  occasional  warm 
bran  mash  is  beneficial.  If  farmers 
would  work  and  harden  their  stallions 
and  mares  before  the  breeding  season, 
the  results  would  be  quite  different  on 
mares  bred  early.  If  mares  are  soft, 
and  working  hard,  not  a  very  large  per 
cent  of  them  will  get  in  foal  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  or  till  they  get  hardened  up 
and  begin  to  gain  a  little,  e.  s.  akin. 
Scipio,  N.  Y. 

Clover  for  Horses. — In  The  It.  N.-Y. 
of  January  19,  W.  H.  It.  asks  if  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable  to  feed  horses  exclusively  on 
clover.  Some  horses  might  do  well, 
while  others  would  be  utterly  ruined. 
Can  he  not  raise  oats  enough  to  feed  his 
horses  ?  He  can  sow  them  very  early, 
for  they  will  stand  considerable  freez¬ 
ing  and  stool  out  all  the  better  for  it. 
With  water  power  for  grinding  wheat, 
he  can  afford  to  make  flour  and  sell  it 
cheaper  than  the  millers  who  ship  their 
wheat,  and  grind  by  steam  power. 

Let  the  millers  fit  up  their  mills  so  that 
they  can  remove  the  hulls,  and  make 
entire  wheat  flour,  wheatlet,  etc.,  and 
let  the  neighbors  have  good  living  with¬ 
out  being  obliged  to  have  these  foods 
shipped  to  them  all  the  way  from  New 
York  State  at  a  cost  of  five  cents  per 
pound.  The  railroads  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  blessing  to  the  farmers,  but  we 
blindly  give  them  too  much  work  to  do. 
Sometimes  we  can,  by  looking  about  us, 
ship  produce  for  short  distances  greatly 
to  our  advantage.  We  ship  our  winter 
potatoes  from  Colorado,  because  they  are 
better  than  we  can  raise.  If  W.  H.  K. 
will  take  the  Memphis  road  and  travel 
northeast  100  miles,  he  will  find  abund¬ 
ance  of  corn  during  most  years,  at  any 
time  from  November  to  May,  and  no 
doubt,  can  have  it  shipped  to  him  cheaper 
than  he  can  raise  it.  If  he  wishes  to 
feed  wheat  to  hogs  with  profit,  cook  it ; 
but  they  are  more  liable  to  overeat  of  it 
than  of  corn,  especially  young  pigs. 
Kansas.  >i,  w. 


SOMETHING  BARBAROUS  ABOUT 
D  SHORN/NG. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  27,  A.  L.  II. 
says  that  he  would  like  to  kill  the  horns 
before  they  start.  That  is  too  soon. 
There  is  a  way  to  stop  the  growth  of  the 
horns  after  they  have  started,  far  pref¬ 
erable  to  the  use  of  caustics,  acids,  or 
any  kind  of  liquid.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  make  a  success  with  liquids  ;  to  know 
when  one  has  applied  enough,  too  little 
or  too  much.  It’s  the  certainty  of  the 
thing  that  will  make  a  success.  Pre¬ 
pare  an  inch-round  iron,  three  inches 
long,  and  make  both  ends  quite  round¬ 
ing  ;  punch  a  hole  in  the  middle  and  put 
in  an  iron  handle  of  three-eighths  iron 
12  or  15  inches  long.  Put  on  a  wooden 
handle  for  convenience  in  handling. 
Heat  the  iron  red-hot ;  place  the  end  of 
the  iron  on  the  horn,  burn  quite  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  push  off  the  burnt  part  with 
the  hand  or  a  rag.  Burn  evenly  into 
the  head  bone  nearly  one-fourth  inch. 
The  spur  or  horn  that  grows  from  the 
head  bone  must  all  be  burned  out,  and 
the  firmness  of  the  skin  or  hide  that 
grows  the  shell-horn  must  also  be  thor¬ 
oughly  burned  to  prevent  a  loose  spur 
growing  from  the  hide.  Now  the  iron 
has  done  just  what  the  caustics  have  to 
do  if  a  success  is  made — no  more,  no 
less.  Place  on  the  parts  anything  to 
keep  the  air  from  them,  that  will  cause 
less  pain.  I  think  the  iron  may  be  used 
with  safety  at  three  months  old  :  but  the 
sooner  it’s  done,  the  less  there  is  to  do. 

But  the  barbarous  part !  The  calf 
acts  as  if  it  suffered  far  more  pain  than 
the  older  animal  from  being  dishorned. 
I  have  a  serious  objection  to  stopping 
the  growth  of  horns  on  the  calf.  Every 
animal  that  grows  from  calf  hood  surely 
will  have  some  way  to  defend  itself ; 
that  is  cattle  nature.  If  the  calf’s  horns 
mature  as  the  animal  matures,  he  surely 
will  acquire  the  habit  of  hooking.  Then 
deprive  him  of  the  horns.  Prevent  the 
calf  from  growing  horns,  and  it  will  de¬ 
velop  some  way  to  defend  itself;  it 
surely  will  develop  the  habit  of  butting, 
and  the  harsh,  vicious  butter  is  very 
undesirable.  I  have  them,  and  I  don't 
wish  any  more.  Let  the  calves’  horns 
grow  until  they  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hooking,  say  in  the  spring  at 
two  years,  or  in  the  fall  past  two  years  ; 
then  deprive  them  of  their  weapons,  and 
we  have  our  stock  far  more  agreeable 
to  care  for,  and  surely  more  profitable. 
It  is  a  natural  law,  that  when  one  crea¬ 
ture  hooks,  butts  or  gets  another  crea¬ 
ture  out  of  its  natural  sphere  of  action, 
it  is  at  the  owner’s  expense,  o.  n.  smith. 


FOR  SPRING  FEVER  (THE  LAZINESS  AND 
languor  incident  to  spring  weather)  try  as  an  In- 
vigorator  and  Strength-giver,  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Tonic 
Vermifuge,  one  of  the  safest,  most  effectual  and  cheap 
est  of  remedies.  Dose  for  grown  people  one  to  two 
teaspoonfuls.  For  worms  in  children  it  is  unrivaled. 
Small  bottles,  35  cents,  and  double  size,  50  cents  each 
Buy  of  your  Druggists. — Ailv. 


VICTOR  COW  CLIP 

Holds  cow’s  tail  to  her 
leg  and  keeps  it  out  of 
the  milk  and  milker’s 
face  All  dealers  sell  it. 
30c.  Single;  Four  $1. 

Sent  by  mail  free 
on  receipt  of  price  by 
manufacturers, 

Victor  Novelty  Works, 
832  Austin  Av.  Chicago 


RECORD  TIGHT-SEAL  PACKAGE 

FOR 

BUTTER  AND  LARD. 

Seals  Tight  Instantly,  and  Opens 
Instantly  What  the  country 
has  always  wanted  and  never 
been  able  to  obUiin  until  now; 
made  in  nine  sizes,  from  one 
pound  to  60.  Quotations  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  RECORD 
MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Conneaut,  Ashtabula  Co..  O. 


the  best 

is  a  GLASS  JHR 

Keeps  the  Contents  Clean. 
Accurate  Measure. 
Easyto  Wash.  Cheap. 

All  Milk  Dealers  and  Dairymen’s  Supplies. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFQ.  CO., 

1  to  5  W.  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO. 


YOU  NEED  IT 

-OUR  BOOK 

A  help  in  every  dairy, 
—the  Crystal  Creamery. 


“GOOD  BUTTER 


AND  HOW  TO 
MAKE  IT.” 

Mailed  Free.  Tells  all  about  that  convenient  economizer 

Crystal  Creamery  Co.,  3  Concord  St.,  Lausiug,  Mich. 


cfi!£ACO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  most  successful  college  on  this  continent.  For  full  particulars  address  the  Secretary, 

JOSs  HUGHES,  M.  it.  C.  V.  S.,  '2->.»7  -•2.>.'59  State  St,,  Chicago,  III. 


A  COOLER  THAT 

COOLS  YOUR  MILK 


and  aerates  it  at  the  same  time.  A 
convenient,  economical  and  simple  de¬ 
vice  that  every  dairyman  should  have. 
Our  circular  telling  all  about  it  sent 
free.  Prices  from  $7  to  $10. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO  , 
Box  R,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,’’ 

The  greatest  horse 
remedy  in  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
in  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  backed 
by  a  standing  offer 
of  #  IOO  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  it  won’t  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Con  traded 
and  KnottedCords, 
Shoe  Boils,  when 
first  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

□  Du.  S.  A.  Tuttle— Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle's  Elixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  It  Is  the  best  1  ever  saw. 

J.  H.  Shaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 

Address  Dr,  S.  A,  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St , 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


DiREGT-UM  BIT. 

Best  Combination  Bit  made. 

Severe  or  Easy. 

as  you  want  it. 

Sample  mailed,  XC  #1.00. 
Nickel  #  1 .50. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Death  on  Cattle  Fly 


AND  SHEEP  TICKS. 


The  best  Compound  to  keep 
the  Klies  off.  FLUID  OR 
PASTE  FORM.  Sample  by 
mail. 25c.  Write  for  circular, 
price  list  and  reference. 

C.  E.  MILLS  OIL  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FarmtCream  Separators"sS?„r,”f.,b„“2: 

_  P.  M.  SHAKPLES,1  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Elgin,  111. 


NO  FLIES,  VERMIN  or  SOltES  on  HOUSE 

or  COW  (14  more  milk.) 

ISHOO-FLY! 

The  ORIGINAL  STOCK  PROTECTOR  1885. 
thousands  of  testimonials  from  thirty-seven  States. 
BEWARE  of  followers!!  Some  a  greasy  paste 
that  gums  the  hair  and  clogs  the  pores,  injuring  the 
animal.  If  your  dealer  offers  a  substitute,  send  50  cts. 
and  our  agent  in  your  State  will  express  one  quart. 
$1.50  per  gallon— lc.  per  day.  Agent,  #90  month. 
SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


)OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOC 

Our  new  Poultry  Supply  \ 
Catalogue  is  most  com- C 
plete  and  has  carefully  re-  C 
vised  Pi-ices.  You  need  it  if< 
you  only  keep  five  Hens,  i 
With  CHICK  IVIANNA  you  , 
can  save  every  chick  hatched.  ( 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

217  &  219  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

)OOOOCXXK)OOOOOCOOOOOOOOCOC 


POULTRY 

SUPPLIES 

Catalogue 

Free. 


CANNED  MEAT 
FOR  POULTRY. 


This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat, 
carefully  cooked,  ground  fine, 
seasoned  and  hermetically 
sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cans. 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls. 
Ground  fine,  It  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  30  cents 
per  can;  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

-*  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  PERFECTION  Incubator 

Is  the  Favorite,  and  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  Best  Incu¬ 
bator  made.  It  does  the 
work  to  Perfection.  Every 
machine  fully  Warranted. 
Write  for  Circulars  &  Prices 
The  Perfection  Incubator  & 
Brooder  Co..  Quincy,  ill. 


INCUBATORS&BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  &  Cheapest 
for  raisi  ng  chick  s.  40 1st  Premiu  ms 
lOOOTestimonials.  Send  for  Oat’ '’g. 
G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  714  Cardington,  0. 


THE  PEST-PROOF'PERCH. 

Insures  perfect  breast  bones;  no  scaly  leg;  no  lice. 
Sample  and  directions  mailed  for  25  cents  in  stamps. 

H.  W.  HEDGES,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 


CRRC  *160  per  30;  S.  and  R.  C.  B.  Leghorn,  Lt. 
L.UUO  Brahma,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rock.  B.  Minorca. 
Langshan,  Iloudan,  W.  C.  B.  Polish.  W.  Leghorn. 
HIGHLAND  POULTRY  FARM,  Telford,  Pa. 


Eggs  that  Hatch. 

Cayuga  Black  Duck,  $1.25  per  13  ;  fine  Black  Lang¬ 
shan,  $1  per  13;  Brown  Leghorn,  $1  per  13;  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  $3  per  13— all  from  choice  stock. 
Order  early.  0.  H.  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bulls 

FOR  SALE.  Best  Butter  Strains. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


Granddaughters  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis. 

FROM  BUTTER  COWS.  $-15  and  upwards.  Express 
charges  paid. 

ROUT.  F.  SHANNON.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Special  Sale  of  A.  J.  G.  C.  Heifers  and 

COWS.— Three  Prize-bred  Solid  Heifers,  safe  in 
calf,  due  October  and  February.  Single  ones.  $75.  or 
t  hree  for  $185.  Eight  Cows,  with  Marigold  blood  in  their 
veins.  Single  ones.  $70;  lot  for  $400.  Bulls  at  $(i()  t<>  $75. 
Address  SAMUEL  II.  NULL,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


A.J.C.C.  Jersey  Cattle  and  Chester  White  Hogs. 

Ten  Cows.  15  Bulls.  20  Heifers,  St.  Lambert  and  Stoke 
Pogis  blood.  Chester  Whites,  headed  by  Happy  Me¬ 
dium.  Finest  hetd  in  Pennsylvania.  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Write  C.  E.  MORRISON,  Londonderry,  Pa 


J.  L.HENDERS Of 
IMPORTERS’’, BREEDERS  j 
|  WASHING!  UN  ' 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 


Stock  Farms,  Greene 
.  .  ,  N.  Y.,  J.D.  Van  Valken- 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle 
also  Poland  China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  fZSSSVS 

just  right  for  Winter  Lamb  raising.  Come  and  see  or 
write.  L.  B.  FREAR,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY,  PROFIT  and  ECONOMY  In  feeding  thor- 
oughbieds.  The  Best  breeds  and  strains  are  from  the 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Rudd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES!  The-SD™“ 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World  s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 

from  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  now  shipped  432  times 
to  men  I  hail  sold  to  before.  1  challenge  any  breederl  n 
the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  E.  W.  DAVIS 
Torringford.  Conn.,  recently  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

CHESHIRES  CH0ICE  stock. 

WIlhklllllBkg  Illustrated  Catalogue.. 
ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruvllle,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITES Tse”'.;rwhS 

with  broad  dished  face,  straight  backs  and  growthy, 
try  G.  R.  FOULKE.  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Humorous 


The  man  who  sighs  for  the  happy  day 
When  a  barefoot  boy  he  ran, 

Is  the  same  old  boy  who  used  to  say: 

“I  wisht  I  was  a  man.” — Phila.  Record. 

Dentist:  “What  are  the  last  teeth 
that  come  ?  ”  Brilliant  Student :  “  False 
teeth,  I  guess.” — Life. 

Mother:  “The  doctor  says  you  must 
eat  meat  and  fruit.”  Sick  Boy  :  “Well, 
gimme  some  mince  pie.” — Credit  Lost. 

“Take  away  woman!”  shouted  the 
orator,  “  and  what  would  follow?”  “We 
would,”  said  a  man  at  the  back  of  the 
audience,  promptly. — Wonder. 

“Wiiat’s  your  opinion  of  the  coming 
woman  ?  ”  lie  :  “  1  can’t  tell,  but  I  sus¬ 
pect  she  will  keep  us  waiting  just  like 
the  others.” — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

“Where  were  you  when  the  assault 
occurred?”  asked  the  judge  of  the  vic¬ 
tim.  “Sure  ’n  O’i  dun’no’,  yer  honor. 
He  hit  me  so  hard  O’i  couldn’t  say.” — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

Augustus  :  “  Why  do  you  so  persist¬ 
ently  wear  the  hair  of  another  woman 
on  your  head?”  Beatrice:  “For  the 
same  reason  that  you  wear  the  skin  of 
another  calf  on  your  feet.” — The  Great 
Divide. 

Customer  (who  has  just  purchased  a 
wonderfully  cheap  set  of  furniture)  : 
“Do  you  always  pack  furniture  care¬ 
fully  before  delivering  it?”  New  Boy  : 
“This  kind  we  do,  ’cause  the  jarring 
would  shake  it  to  pieces.” — New  York 
Weekly. 

“Gosh  1”  said  Mr.  Jason,  stopping  on 
the  corner  and  turning  to  get  another 
look  at  the  young  woman  passing  by. 
“Kissing  a  girl  with  them  sleeves  on 
must  be  nigh  the  same  as  tunneling  into 
a  gingham  sunbonnet,  like  a  fellow  had 
to  do  when  I  was  a  boy.” — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

“I  wish,”  said  the  potato  bug,  “that 
they’d  feed  me  something  different.  I’m 
getting  kind  o’  tired  of  Paris-green.’ 
“  Try  some  of  this  corn,”  said  the  cut¬ 
worm  ;  “  the  coal  tar  they  soaked  it  in 
makes  it  very  nice,  1  think.”  “  This  is 
always  the  most  trying  season  of  the 
year,  anyhow,”  said  the  cu^culio.  “Later, 
when  green  leaves  dressed  with  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  are  in  season,  we’ll  all 
have  a  chance  to  get  fat.” — New  York 
Recorder. 
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The  Loader 
Does  The  Rest. 

Dispenses  with  hired  help  and 
hard  work,  takes  the  place  of  a 
rake  and  does  the  work  of  four 
men  and  a  horse  besides. 

In  showery  weather  will  fre¬ 
quently  pay  for  itself  with  one 
days  use  and  no  one  gets  "tired 
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it.  Sent  free. 
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IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  AN 
ENSILAGE  OR  FODDER  CUTTER, 
OR  CORN  HUSKER, 

Send  for  the  ROSS  1895  Catalogue.  Finest  line  we 
have  ever  produced.  Low  prices.  Catalogue  and 
NEW  work  on  Ensilage  free. 
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CRIMSON  CLOVER  IN  DELAWARE. 

STILL  THRIVING  ON  ITS  OLD  STAMPING  GROUND 

In  Partnership  With  Potash. 

One  day  last  week,  a  farmer  from  Rockland  County, 
N.  Y.,  came  into  The  R.  N.-Y.  office  with  a  long 
bundle  in  his  hand.  “See  here,”  he  said,  “I  have 
come  here  to  show  up  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  advocating  a 
big  fraud  and  farm  pest — that  Crimson  clover  hum¬ 
bug.  1  sowed  some — now  just  see  what 
I  got  out  of  it.” 

With  that  he  untied  his  bundle,  and 
disclosed  two  beautiful  stools  of  the 
clover.  It  was  at  least  two  feet  long, 
thick  and  heavy,  with  over  25  stalks  to 
the  stool.  “Mow,”  he  said,  “just  think 
what  it  means  to  get  that  stuff  on  my 
farm  !  It’s  way  ahead  of  Medium  clover 
in  size,  and  grew  without  interfering 
with  any  other  crop.  Stock  are  crazy 
for  it.  Plowed  under  for  corn,  it  means 
tons  of  manure  to  the  acre,  and  think 
how  it  will  cut  down  the  fertilizer  bill  ! 

I  have  only  two  acres  of  it ;  1  wish  1  had 
it  all  over  the  farm.  It's  the  best  new 
fodder  plant  we  have  struck  yet.  If 
The  R.  N.-Y.  hadn't  cautioned  us  to  go 
slow  with  it,  I  might  have  had  more  in.” 

This  clover  was  a  remarkably  fine 
specimen.  It  was  grown  after  oats,  and 
this  year  that  farmer  will  sow  a  larger 
area.  His  experience  is  that  early  or 
middle  August  is  the  best  time  for  sow¬ 
ing.  He  may  well  feel  pleased  at  the 
success  of  this  crop,  for  it  means  more 
to  his  farm  than  he  now  realizes.  We 
were  glad  to  compare  this  clover  with 
the  crop  in  Delaware,  which  we  had  a 
chance  to  examine  last  week. 

Last  year  we  saw  the  clover  on  the 
farm  of  E.  H.  Bancroft,  of  Camden,  Del., 
and  this  year  we  determined  to  visit  the 
same  farm  in  order  to  observe  the  effects 
of  last  year’s  crop,  and  note  any  changes 
that  may  have  been  made  in  seeding  or 
handling  the  clover.  Our  older  readers 
will  remember  that  Mr.  Bancroft  is  a 
dairyman  with  a  herd  of  60  Jerseys. 

His  crops  are  asparagus,  small  fruits, 
tomatoes,  peaches,  apples,  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.  He  has  over  100  acres  of 
Crimson  clover  growing  this  year — all 
sowed  last  fall  in  orchards  or  among 
corn  or  tomatoes  at  the  last  cultivation. 

Sowed  in  this  way,  it  does  not  interfere 
with  any  other  crop,  while  after  serving 
its  purpose  in  the  spring,  it  leaves  the 
soil  in  ample  time  for  potatoes,  tomatoes 
or  corn.  A  good  part  of  the  clover  is 
cut  green,  and  put  into  the  silo  for  the 
cattle.  The  cows  never  go  into  a  past¬ 
ure,  but  are  fed  all  through  the  summer 
on  this  Crimson  clover  ensilage  and 
cotton  seed  meal.  When  dry,  they  get 
no  grain  at  all.  Other  fields  of  clover 
are  plowed  under  as  green  manure, 
still  others  are  permitted  to  ripen,  and  are  thrashed 
for  the  seed  crop. 

A  Crimson  Clover  Rotation. 

In  consequence  of  the  cold  and  backward  spring, 
the  clover,  like  all  other  crops,  was  from  10  days  to 
two  weeks  behind.  Still,  it  was  an  inspiring  sight  to 
stand  near  Mr.  Bancroft’s  barn  and  watch  the  vast 
expanse  of  green  and  red  clover  that  stretched  away 
on  every  hand.  You  can’t  describe  it  on  paper.  We 
are  very  patient  with  men  who  accuse  us  of  exaggera¬ 


tion  in  giving  the  facts  about  this  plant,  because  we 
are  frank  to  say  that  we  did  not  believe  the  stories 
ourselves  until  we  actually  saw  the  Crimson  clover  on 
Mr.  Bancroft’s  farm.  We  would  not  keep  hammering 
away  at  Crimson  clover  culture  if  we  were  not  con¬ 
vinced  of  two  things : 

1.  At  home  this  plant  is  the  most  economical  soil- 
improver  and  weed-killer  of  any  growing  thing. 

2.  The  limits  of  its  home  have  not  yet  been  defined. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  wants  to  help  its  readers  to  determine 
where  and  how  it  can  best  be  grown. 

A  walk  over  Mr.  Bancroft’s  farm  disclosed  a  dozen 
different  ways  of  sowing  the  clover.  For  example, 
here  was  a  field  which  on  our  visit  last  year  had  a 
thick  mat  of  clover  which  had  been  sown  the  summer 
before  in  a  crop  of  tomatoes.  The  1894  crop  was  put 
into  the  silo.  The  sod  was  plowed  and  planted  to 
corn.  At  the  last  working  of  the  corn,  clover  was 
sown  in  it.  Later  the  corn  was  cut  into  the  silo, 
and  now  the  clover  stands  two  feet  high  in  a  dense 


mat  all  over  the  field.  This  can  be  all  plowed  under 
and  rolled  for  sweet  potatoes,  or  it  can  be  cut  off  for 
the  silo  or  for  seed,  and  the  sod  plowed  for  tomatoes 
or  for  corn  again.  Here  were  peach  orchards  where 
the  clover  is  grown  year  after  year.  The  crop  may 
be  plowed  under,  leaving  a  narrow  strip  between  the 
trees.  When  this  seed  ripens,  a  light  harrow  run 
crosswise  of  the  rows  works  down  the  furrows,  and 
so  scatters  this  seed  that  another  full  crop  of  the 
clover  grows  to  be  treated  the  following 
spring  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Bancroft's  soil  is  light,  so  that 
large  quantities  of  organic  matter  are 
needed  to  keep  it  in  a  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  This  organic  matter  is  obtained 
from  the  manure  from  the  ensilage  fed 
the  cows,  and  from  crops  of  clover  and 
cow  peas  plowed  directly  into  the  soil. 
Last  year  a  crop  of  clover  had  just  been 
cut  from  one  field  into  the  silo.  The 
sod  was  plowed  at  once,  and  cow  peas 
were  sown — with  a  liberal  supply  of 
muriate  of  potash  and  dissolved  rock. 
These  cow  peas  were  cut  in  the  fall,  and 
put  into  the  silo  with  corn,  the  land 
again  plowed  and  sowed  to  clover  and 
winter  oats,  which  go  into  the  silo,  and 
again  the  sod  is  plowed  for  corn.  The 
result  of  this  continued  cropping  is  that 
the  soil  is  kept  full  of  fresh  organic 
matter,  while  there  can  be  little  loss 
of  nitrogen,  since  some  crop  is  always 
growing  to  utilize  it. 

Mr.  Bancroft  uses  one  load  of  cow 
peas  to  three  loads  of  corn  for  his  win¬ 
ter  ensilage.  It  makes  an  excellent  feed 
for  cattle  with  two  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  per  day,  and  a  little  Alfalfa 
hay  and  Crimson  clover  straw.  He  con¬ 
siders  the  mixed  ensilage  better  than  the 
pure  corn.  The  cow-pea  crop  not  only 
gives  a  better  “balance”  to  the  ensilage, 
but  it  leaves  the  soil  in  fine  condition, 
and,  coming  between  two  crops  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  it  gets  the  soil  in  fine  shape 
for  strawberries  or  tomatoes,  or,  in  fact, 
any  crop. 

Some  Facts  About  Seeding. 

Mr.  Bancroft  pointed  out  a  number  of 
differences  in  the  fields,  which  are 
chiefly  due  to  different  conditions  of 
seeding.  In  one  (last  year’s)  corn  field,  it 
was  easy  to  see  where  the  corn  rows  had 
een,  as  the  clover  had  not  started  near 
them.  This  was  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  corn  was  so  dense  and  thick, 
that  it  gave  the  young  clover  too  much 
shade,  and  it  did  not  make  growth 
enough.  Sometimes  in  such  heavy  corn, 
it  is  not  possible  to  get  a  good  stand  in 
ordinary  seasons,  in  which  case  the  seed 
is  sown  after  cutting,  though  further 
north  this  might  be  too  late.  On  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farm  there  was  a  singular  illus¬ 
tration  showing  the  effect  of  fertilizers. 
Between  the  rows  of  a  peach  orchard,  potatoes  had 
been  planted  with  an  ordinary  “phosphate”  in  the 
drills.  A  whole  field  away  one  could  pick  out  these 
old  “phosphated”  rows  by  the  larger  and  greener 
growth  of  clover.  The  Crimson  responds  wonderfully 
to  applications  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
these  Delaware  farmers  are  learning  to  use  the  pot¬ 
ash  for  the  whole  rotation  on  the  chyver.  In  fact,  the 
most  successful  Crimson-clover  farmer  in  that  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  the  man  who  has  used  potash  most  persist¬ 
ently.  We  shall  speak  of  his  practice  in  due  time. 
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“See  that  clover  there?”  said  Mr.  Bancroft.  “It 
seems  much  lighter  than  the  rest,  though  it  is  nearly 
as  high.  The  trouble  is  that  it  does  not  stool  or 
spread  out.  We  always  notice  that  about  our  late 
sowings.  Unless  it  is  sowed  early  enough  to  get  a 
good  growth  in  the  fall,  it  will  not  stool  out  properly 
in  the  spring.  When  you  consider  how  fast  it  must 
grow  in  the  spring,  you  will  see  how  necessary  it  is 
to  have  a  heavy  root  growth  to  live  over  winter.  It 
should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible.  If  a  good  growth 
can  be  started,  my  belief  is  that  a  light  fall  pasturage 
will  help  it  through  the  winter,  as  this  will  force  a 
larger  root  growth,  and  encourage  the  plant  to 
spread  out.” 

When  sowing  in  the  corn,  Mr.  Bancroft  finds  it  a 
good  plan  to  use  a  horse.  A  man  on  horseback  with 
a  good  broadcast  seeder,  can  cover  five  rows  as  fast 
as  the  horse  can  walk.  In  using  the  seeder  on  foot 
in  the  standing  corn,  you  are  bound  to  get  too  much 
seed  in  the  two  nearest  rows.  This  could  be  easily 
noticed  in  fields  seeded  in  this  way.  One  of  the 
surest  ways  to  get  a  good  catch,  is  to  sow  the  seed 
in  the  chaff  or  hull.  Of  course  this  requires  more 
bulk,  but  the  seed  is  protected  by  the  chaff,  and  in 
some  conditions  will  be  surer  to  start. 

There  are  evidently  many  sub-varieties  of  Crimson 
clover — some  far  stronger  than  others.  The  success 
of  this  plant  has  proved  a  strong  temptation  to  some 
seedsmen  to  bring  in  imported  and  mixed  seed  for 
sale.  Prof.  Beckwith,  of  the  Delaware  Station, 
showed  me  samples  of  such  seed  which  he  was  test¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  badly  mixed  lot,  and  will  surely  disap¬ 
point  those  who  buy  it.  The  surest  way  for  a  farmer 
is  to  buy  direct  of  the  grower,  and  then  use  his  home¬ 
grown  seed  for  increasing  his  area. 

Mr.  Bancroft  cannot  say  too  much  about  the  wisdom 
of  using  plenty  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  with 
the  clover.  It  will  pay  the  best  of  returns  to  feed 
the  clover.  Many  farmers,  he  says,  use  lime  heavily. 
A  moderate  dressing  of  muriate  of  potash  and  dis¬ 
solved  rock  will  cost  no  more  than  the  lime,  while 
the  resulting  crop  of  clover  will  benefit  the  soil  far 
more  than  the  lime  would. 

Next  week  we  shall  talk  about  winter  oats — a  new 
thing  on  this  farm. 


"  COST  OF  AN  ACRE  OF  POTATOES." 

VARIOUS  ESTIMATES  FROM  DIFFERENT  LOCALITIES. 

How  They  Do  It  7,000  Feet  in  the  Air. 

I  have  been  somewhat  interested  in  the  way  the 
Eastern  farmer  raises  and  harvests  potatoes  ;  our  way 
being  so  different,  1  thought  some  would  like  to  know 
how  we  do  it.  I  have  two  10-inch  plows — one  riding 
and  one  walking.  I  plant  in  the  furrow  behind  the 
riding  plow,  which  has  an  attachment  that  throws  a 
part  of  the  loose  soil  back  into  the  furrow,  so  that 
the  seed  have  a  soft  bed  ;  1  cover  with  a  walking 
plow.  This  makes  the  rows  32  inches  apart.  Two  to 
cut  the  seed  (I  do  not  like  the  machine  cutters),  two 
to  drop,  and  two  to  plow,  will  plant  between  four  and 
five  acres  a  day.  I  harrow  twice,  cultivate  twice,  and 
go  through  with  the  hoes  once.  That  is  all  until  dig¬ 
ging  time  I  use  no  manure  or  fertilizer,  and,  unlike 
the  greater  part  of  Colorado,  we  cannot  irrigate,  but 
depend  wholly  upon  the  rains.  The  elevation  here 
is  nearly  7,000  feet.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  be¬ 
tween  4,000  and  5,000  pounds,  or  70  to  90  bushels  of  mar¬ 
ketable  potatoes.  I  have  this  year,  110  acres,  besides 
100  acres  of  other  crops.  The  land  is  worth  between 
$5  and  $10  per  acre.  1  use  the  four-horse  diggers  ;  the 
cost  of  harvesting  and  loading  on  cars  three  miles 
distant,  is  from  10  to  12  cents  a  two-bushel  sack,  in¬ 
cluding  sacks  and  everything.  A.  o.  c. 

Elbert,  Col. 

An  Old  Vermont  Man  Out  West. 

I  would  like  to  tell  G.  S.  Butler,  page  342,  that  he 
can  reduce  expense  in  several  ways.  To  begin  with, 
his  plowing  costs  him  from  50  cents  to  $1  too  much, 
unless  his  land  is  full  of  stones;  if  it  is,  he  would  bet¬ 
ter  quit  altogether.  Next,  his  seed  costs  him  $6  too 
much,  for  he  certainly  can  get  seed  for  $1  per  bushel 
and  four  bushels  are  a  plenty  to  plant  an  acre,  and 
more  than  many  use.  Then  he  is  paying  twice  too 
much  for  planting  ;  he  thus  can  save  another  dollar  at 
least.  If  his  ground  is  in  good,  fine  condition,  it  can 
be  marked  in  squares  3 %  feet  each  way,  and  planted 
with  an  Acme  planter  for  $1  per  acre.  Many  here 
plant  with  a  spade,  and  a  good  strong  man  will  plant 
from  two  to  three  acres  per  day.  Again,  his  charge 
for  fertilizers  is  altogether  too  high.  In  this  State, 
very  little  fertilizer  has  evei-  been  used  ;  but  for  a 
year  or  two,  some  experiments  have  been  made.  I 
have  used  fertilizers  in  Vermont,  and  used  as  high  as 
a  ton  per  acre,  worth  about  $30  ;  that  is  as  high  ferti¬ 
lization  as  is  profitable. 

I  am  about  to  plant  10  acres  of  potatoes  in  June, 
and  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  time  spent  upon  the 
field  and  report  the  cost.  No  fertilizers  will  be  used, 
but  a  crop  of  winter  rye  will  be  plowed  under.  I 


think  that  the  entire  cost,  up  to  the  time  of  digging, 
not  counting  the  use  of  the  land,  or  the  crop  of  rye 
plowed  under,  will  be  less  than  $10  per  acre.  Many 
farmers  in  the  East  can  be  benefited  by  becoming 
acquainted  with  Western  methods,  and  adopting  those 
that  can  be  adapted  to  their  locality.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Western  farmer,  for  he  may  get  ideas 
from  the  East  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  him. 
For  that  reason,  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  much  better  than 
any  local  farm  paper  for  the  farmers  of  our  whole 
country.  L.  H.  read. 

Wisconsin. 

Subsoiling  Helpful  in  Kansas. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  discussion 
about  the  cost  of  an  acre  of  potatoes.  G.  S.  Butler  is 
away  off  in  his  charges — harrowing  $3.  and  twice  with 
weeder  50  cents.  Here  we  cut  1(5  feet  wide  with  a 
harrow,  and  four  times  with  a  harrow  is  worth  no 
more  than  twice  with  a  weeder.  Here  is  my  estimate  : 


Use  of  land . $1.00 

Plowing .  1-00 

Subsoiling  24  inches .  1.00 

Four  h  arro win  gs .  50 

Seed . 10.00 

Planting .  2.00 

Cultivating .  3.00 

Hand  hoeing  twice .  2.00 

Digging .  5.00 


Total . $25.50 


If  necessary,  1,000  pounds  of  blood  and  bone  or  fine 
raw  bone  can  be  applied  for  $10.  A  yield  of  270 
bushels  at  40  cents  is  worth  $108. 

My  land  is  dark  chocolate  color,  of  alluvial  mold 
tvith  a  depth  of  20  inches,  and  is  underlaid  by  a  water¬ 
tight  yellow  clay,  called  here  hardpan  or  gumbo. 
Subsoiling  in  the  fall  induces  absorption  of  moisture, 
at  a  heavy  rate,  from  the  air,  whenever  the  thermom¬ 
eter  is  between  32  and  45  degrees.  The  frost  also 
penetrates  to  more  than  twice  the  depth  that  it  does 
on  unsubsoiled  land,  owing  to  the  more  moisture  and 
looser  texture  of  the  soil.  This  keeps  the  soil  ex¬ 
tremely  cool  during  the  hot  weather,  which  is  a  great 
help  to  the  potatoes.  Subsoiling  produces  the  same 
effect  as  heavy  manuring,  and  by  close  planting — 
using  from  16  to  40  oushelsof  seed  per  acre — an  enorm¬ 
ous  yield  can  be  had.  The  French  method  of  close 
planting,  will  bear  some  study  and  experimenting.  I 
have  just  put  10  bushels  of  seed  on  one-quarter  acre 
as  a  trial.  A  potato  originated  here  and  called  the 
Early  Kansas,  is  the  best  cropper.  It  often  has  new 
potatoes  before  the  top  comes  through  the  ground  ; 
sets  one  tuber,  then  another,  then  another.  It  never 
sets  a  knob  or  prong,  but  always  puts  the  growth  into 
the  little  potatoes,  and  the  vines  die  only  when  hot 
weather  kills  them.  c.  J.  N. 

Morantown,  Kan. 

Actual  Figures  from  Illinois. 

In  Illinois,  we  can  grow  an  acre  of  potatoes  for  $25 
on  an  average.  Of  course,  the  price  of  seed  cuts  quite 
a  figure — also  the  season.  Here  is  the  cost,  up  to 
date,  upon  an  18%-acre  field ;  variety  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2.  The  seed  was  purchased  at  Victor,  N. 
Y.,  in  the  fall  of  1894  : 


Cost  of  seed,  213  bushels,  at  62  cents . $132.06 

Plowing  clover  sod,  fall  of  1894,  man  and  team  seven  days. .  21.00 

Pulverizing  with  disc,  spring  of  1895 .  5.00 

Harrowing .  2.50 

Replcwing  with  four-horse  gang  plow .  16.00 

Pulverizing  with  disc,  and  harrowing .  9.00 

Cutting  seed  and  planting,  with  Aspinwall  cutter  and 

planter,  three  men  3 54  days,  one  team .  19.25 

Harrowing  after  planting .  5.00 


Total . $209.81 

Average  cost  per  acre,  $11.34 


With  an  average  yield,  and  judging  by  past  experi¬ 
ence,  the  rest  of  the  cost  of  production  would  be  (in¬ 
cluding  hauling  to  market),  $227.50,  or  a  total  of 
$437.31  ;  an  average  per  acre  of  $23.64.  We  have  not 
been  bothered  to  any  extent  with  the  Colorado  beetle 
for  three  years  past.  Should  it  put  in  an  appearance 
this  season,  that  would  necessitate  a  little  extra  ex¬ 
pense.  This  is  our  first  season  with  the  Aspinwall 
potato  cutter ;  it  is  a  great  labor-saving  tool,  but  it 
would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  knives  were  adjust¬ 
able,  especially  In  cutting  such  large  potatoes  as  the 
Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2.  We  also  find  that  large 
seed,  especially  if  cut  with  the  cutter,  does  not  work 
so  well  planted  with  the  planter,  there  being  a  much 
larger  number  of  missing  hills. 

In  cultivating  the  crop,  a  Tower  sulky  cultivator  is 
used  ;  this  has  a  set  of  four  knives  instead  of  shovels, 
two  upon  each  side  of  the  row;  they  are  set  diagonally, 
and  can  be  adjusted  to  shallow  or  deep  cultivation. 
It  can  also  be  set  to  cultivate  deeply  in  the  center  of 
the  row  and  shallow  near  the  row  ;  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil  is  cut  and  pulverized.  It  also  has  a 
set  of  levelers  following  the  knives  or  hoes,  which 
level  and  crush  lumps  at  the  same  operation.  One  acre 
of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  was  covered  with  80  loads  of  coarse 
horse  manure,  after  planting  ;  these  have  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared  above  the  manure,  and,  consequently,  have  not 
been  frosted  as  the  others  have  ;  they  will  be  safe 
until  the  first  of  June. 

The  World’s  Fair  are  being  tested  this  year,  as  also, 
of  course,  are  the  two  Carmans.  dwight  herrick, 


MR.  GANDY  STRAWBERRY  MARRIED  MISS 
CRESCENT. 

“  THE  MARRIAGE  WAS  A  FAILURE.” 

A  few  years  ago.  I  read  a  glowing  account  of  how 
the  Gandy,  set  with  the  Crescent  would  not  only  pro¬ 
long  the  season  of  the  latter,  but  would  cause  the 
berries  of  the  later  pickings  to  grow  as  large  as,  or 
larger  than,  those  of  the  first  pickings.  Alas  !  yes, 
how  true  it  proved  to  be  ;  but  why  did  the  writer  not 
state  the  size  of  his  first  pickings?  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  test  the  plan  to  the  sorrow  of  my  heart,  and 
the  subsequent  flabbiness  of  my  pocketbook.  There¬ 
tofore,  my  greatest  objection  to  the  Crescent  had  been 
that  the  berries  had  a  great  tendency  to  decrease  in 
size  after  a  very  few  pickings  ;  and  as  I  had  a  fine 
stock  of  Gandy  plants,  I  set  one-fourth  of  an  acre 
with  the  Gandy-Crescent  combination,  except  an  end 
of  one  row  where  enough  Gandys  were  left  out 
to  accommodate  50  plants  of  the  Jessie.  The  plot  was 
a  long,  narrow  one,  and  I  set  one  row  of  Gandys  to 
three  rows  of  Crescents.  They  made  a  fine  growth  and 
were  favored  with  the  most  thorough  culture  and 
care  during  the  entire  season.  The  next  spring,  they 
were  assisted  through  their  mulch,  and  made  a  fine 
growth.  The  Crescents  began  to  bloom  profusely  ; 
the  rows  were  a  beautiful  sight  to  behold.  They  had 
been  in  bloom  several  days  before  the  Gandys  began 
to  open  up  a  few  blossoms,  here  and  there,  in  a  very 
leisurely  and  unconcerned  manner. 

What  was  the  result  ?  Just  at  the  time  my  Cres¬ 
cents  should  have  been  yielding  large  pickings  of  the 
first-early  and  finest,  most  profitable  berries,  they 
were  merely  producing  a  few  little,  knotty,  worth¬ 
less  “buttons”  that  were  not  fit  to  give  away.  Here 
was  an  object  lesson  that  I  shall  never  forget.  At  the 
end  of  the  patch,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  part  of  a  row 
containing  the  Jessies,  the  Crescents  had,  from  the 
very  first  berry  to  ripen,  been  large,  perfect  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  By  the  time  the  bulk  of  the  Crescents  began  to 
show  a  visible  effect  from  the  Gandys’  pollen,  such 
grand  berries  as  the  Haverland,  Bubach,  Lovett  and 
Cumberland  were  in  market  in  direct  competition 
with  these  common-sized  Crescents.  The  later  pick¬ 
ings  of  these  Crescents  were  not  noticeably  larger  in 
size  of  berry,  than  those  which  were  picked  at  the 
same  time  in  another  patch  fertilized  writh  varieties 
of  the  same  seasou  of  blooming  and  ripening. 

The  Jessie,  upon  my  soil,  is  as  fine  a  variety,  all 
things  considered,  as  I  ever  grew,  and  as  it  is  an  early 
and  profuse  bloomer,  it  will  not  allow  a  variety  of  the 
Crescent  season  to  languish  for  want  of  pollen.  Not 
that  I  am  recommending  it  for  fertilizing  purposes 
for  early  varieties  to  the  exclusion  of  later  introduc¬ 
tions,  such  as  Beder  Wood,  Lovett  and  others  ;  but 
the  Jessie  is  truly  a  fine  variety  on  my  soil.  The 
Gandy  is  all  right,  and  grand  in  its  place,  but  it  is 
decidedly  out  of  its  sphere  as  a  pollenizer  for  early 
varieties. 

My  more  recent  experience  has  impressed  me  with 
the  fact  that  abundant  pollenization  is  just  as  import¬ 
ant  as  clean,  thorough  culture.  To  secure  perfect 
fertilization  even  under  adverse  circumstances,  I  shall 
hereafter  set  one  row  of  bisexuals  to  two  rows  of  pis- 
tillates,  which  will  make  every  third  row  a  pollenizer. 
I  shall  also  be  very  careful  to  class  them  as  to  time  of 
blossoming  and  ripening,  as  I  do  not  wish  another 
“  button  crop”  as  I  had  from  the  Gandy-Crescent 
partnership  which,  from  a  matrimonial  standpoint, 
proved  to  be  a  dismal  failure.  f.  h.  b. 

Ohio. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  GREEN  MANURES 

FOR  CORN  AND  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  strawberry  sends  its  roots  down  into  the  soil 
deeper,  perhaps,  than  many  are  aware,  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  soil  make  it  possible  for  it  to  do  so, 
sometimes  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  or  more  ;  there¬ 
fore,  you  can  see  how  they  are  restricted  in  their 
growth,  when  it  is  broken  up  to  the  depth  of  five  or 
six  inches  only.  You  can  readily  see  that,  under  these 
conditions,  the  plant  may  be  drowned  out  by  exces¬ 
sive  rains.  burned  up  under  severe  droughts,  or  thrown 
out  by  frosts  ;  in  fact,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements 
all  the  time.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  deeply 
and  finely  pulverized,  the  soil  will  absorb  and  retain 
moisture  longpr,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  better 
drainage,  two  all-important  points  to  be  attained  to 
promote  the  growth  of  plants. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  grow  strawberries,  if 
the  natural  conditions  are  favorable  ;  but  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  fact  that  this  condition  is  the  excep¬ 
tion,  and  not  the  rule,  as  a  drought  occurs  almost 
every  season  at  some  stage  of  their  growth.  Not  only 
is  the  strawberry  90  per  cent  water,  but  so  luxuriant 
is  the  growth  of  the  plant,  that  a  very  large  percent¬ 
age  of  water  is  required  to  perfect  it.  This  is  rendered 
more  necessary  by  the  character  of  the  food  supplied 
to  produce  that  foliage.  Small  plants  set  from  12  to 
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18  inches  apart  in  the  vow,  are  expected  to  make,  and 
do  make,  under  favorable  conditions,  beds  from  two 
to  three  feet  in  width,  in  five  months  from  planting-. 
Their  numbers  are  multiplied  sometimes  more  than  a 
hundredfold  ;  as  the  top  must  have  a  corresponding 
root  growth  to  support  it,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that 
large  supplies  of  soluble  plant  food  are  necessary, 
and,  like  a  true  Prohibitionist,  it  always  takes  water. 
A  deep  and  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  mak¬ 
ing  it  loose  and  light,  allows  the  air  to  penetrate  it  ; 
this  is  always  laden  with  more  or  less  moisture,  which 
comes  into  contact  with  the  soil,  which  is  cooler  than 
the  air,  is  condensed  and  retained  for  the  uses  of  the 
plant.  But  in  many  soils,  this  is  not  sufficient  under 
such  conditions  as  prevailed  in  many  localities  during 
the  past  season. 

In  August,  1893,  I  plowed  under  a  part  of  a  field 
from  which  I  had  taken  a  crop  of  strawberries,  and 
sowed  rye  upon  it.  The  growth  was  heavy,  and 
about  May  1,  1894,  I  plowed  this  rye  under,  and 
rolled  the  ground,  compacting  this  mass  of  green 
vegetable  matter  beneath  some  10  inches  of  soil. 
The  ground  was  then  planted  to  strawberries,  which 
grew  finely,  being  fed  by  the  moisture  supplied  by 
the  decomposing  mass  of  vegetable  matter  trans¬ 
mitted  through  the  roots  of  the  rye  which  nearly 
filled  the  soil.  The  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  two 
inches,  became  so  dry  that  no  roots  formed  upon  the 
plants  until  the  rains  catne,  when  they  quickly  rooted, 
and  better  beds  than  these  rows  made  are  seldom  seen. 

Another  section  of  this  strawberry  field  was  plowed 
and  seeded  to  clover  and  turnips  in  August,  1893. 
Both  grew  well,  and  in  November  over  200  bushels  of 
fine  turnips  were  taken  off,  leaving  the  smaller  ones. 
Both  the  clover  and  turnips  grew  finely  in  the  spring, 
and  when  the  latter  were  in  full  bloom  and  from  two 
to  four  feet  high,  the  whole  was  plowed  under,  the 
ground  rolled  and  planted  to  sweet  corn  about  June 
1,  after  which  time  no  rains  fell  to  wet  the  ground 
one  inch  in  depth.  The  corn  was  slow  in  starting, 
and  many  hills  were  deficient  in  plants  ;  but  its  after¬ 
growth  was  most  luxuriant,  and  the  wonder  of 
passers-by,  as  most  corn  fields  were  in  a  parched  and 
dying  condition.  The  results  were  that  we  sold 
from  this  plot  of  1%  acre,  16,000  well-filled  ears  of 
fine  quality,  which  brought  us  $167,  to  which  add  the 
value  of  400  bundles  of  stalks,  and  365  bushels  of 
turnips,  and  we  have  a  total  of  $240  from  the  1%  acre. 

Why  this  result?  What  did  this  vegetable  matter 
supply  besides  moisture?  Nitrogen,  the  most  costly 
of  all  our  fertilizers.  These  leguminous  plants  are 
nitrogen-catchers,  storing  it  up  in  the  soil  during 
their  growth  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  succeeding 
crops.  \\  e  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however, 
that  we  must  supply  potash  in  the  form  of  wood 
ashes,  or  the  salts  of  potash,  muriate  or  sulphate,  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  ground  bone,  or  something  equiv¬ 
alent  to  it,  if  our  soils  are  deficient  in  these  mineral 
elements.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  that  crops  of  all  kinds  respond  to  the 
application  of  potash,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  ; 
as  it  deepens  the  color  and  improves  the  quality  of 
our  berries  and  fruits.  From  these  experiments  and 
others  that  I  have  made,  I  conclude  that  we  may  ob¬ 
tain  our  nitrogen  cheaper  than  to  buy  it  in  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers,  at  the  same  time  that  we  obtain  the 
humus  or  vegetable  matter  necessary,  whose  mechan¬ 
ical  effect  upon  the  soil  in  its  decomposition  makes 
soluble  and  available  the  mineral  elements  contained 
in  it. 

In  plowing  under  green  crops,  always  do  it  when 
they  are  green  and  full  of  moisture,  and  press  the  soil 
down  upon  them  so  that  they  may  decompose  and  not 
become  dry,  in  which  case  they  would  be  an  injury 
instead  of  a  benefit.  w.  f.  taker. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


A  STEEL  THREE-HORSE  EVENER. 

The  trouble  with  all  the  three-horse  eveners  lately 
illustrated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  that  they  are  too  heavy 
and  too  much  trouble  to  arrange  or  use.  1  have  used 
one  a  great  oe.il  which  I  have  had  for  years,  and  any 
blacksmith  can  make  it  for  a  little  money.  It  was 
patented,  but  the  patent  has  long  since  expired.  It  is 
good,  simple,  cheap  and  handy.  It  is  shown  at  the 
left  in  Fig.  123.  To  make  it,  use  a  piece  of  steel  three 
inches  by  five-eighths,  draw  it  down  so  that  the  upper, 
long  end  will  not  be  over  five-eighths  by  one  inch,  and 
make  a  half  inch  hole  into  which  weld  a  hook  as 
shown.  The  lower,  short  end  should  be  about  two 
inches  by  five-eighths,  with  a  half-inch  hole  to  take 
the  bolt  of  the  small  clevis  ;  or  a  heavy  hook  may  be 
welded  in  to  take  the  ring  of  an  evener.  The  evener 
should  be  about  7>£  inches  between  holes,  and  one- 
third  the  way  from  the  short  end,  a  half-inch  hole 
should  be  made  to  take  the  pin  of  the  clevis,  to  attach 
to  the  plow  or  load.  Two  or  three  holes  may  be  made 
here,  so  that  the  work  of  the  horses  may  be  varied  to 
give  either  the  advantage. 


The  middle  horse  draws  from  a  singletree  attached 
to  the  hook  on  the  upper,  long  end,  of  the  steel  evener. 
The  outer  horses  draw  from  a  long  evener  attached  to 
the  lower,  short  end  of  the  steel  evener.  The  advant¬ 
ages  of  this  evener  are  that  it  is  lighter.  The  two 
singletrees  on  the  ends  of  the  long  evener  balance 
each  other  and,  in  turning  at  the  ends  of  the  field,  by 
bearing  down  on  the  plow  handles,  the  plowman  can 
lift  all  clear  from  the  ground.  The  middle  horse’s 
wliiffletree  and  traces  are  about  six  inches  above  the 
others,  so  that  they  never  tangle. 

At  the  right  in  Fig.  123  is  shown  a  front  view  of  the 
whiffletrees  as  attached  to  the  steel  evener.  If  it  be 
desired  to  use  this  on  a  wagon,  put  a  block  three 
inches  thick  under  the  hammer  strap,  and  let  the 
draw  bolt  be  long  enough  to  go  through  this  to  the 
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tongue  with  a  nut  below,  and  put  the  small  clevis  on 
top  of  the  block  under  the  hammer  strap  with  the 
draw  bolt  through  the  clevis.  This  will  let  the  long 
evener  lie  flat  on  the  tongue,  and  work  very  nicely. 

The  whole  cost  of  this  evener  will  not  be  over  75 
cents,  and  any  one  can  make  the  long  evener  for  the 
outside  horses  to  draw  from,  at  home. 

_  J.  S.  WOODWARD. 


MARL  SHOWS  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS. 

HELPS  BOTH  MANURE  AND  FERTILIZER. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  as  bearing  on  D.  J.’s 
question,  page  201,  as  to  the  value  of  marl  as  a  ferti¬ 
lizer,  a  little  history  may  be  of  interest,  especially  as 
one  fact  outweighs  any  quantity  of  theory.  The  im¬ 
mediate  locality  where  I  was  born  in  Shiloh,  Cumber¬ 
land  County,  N.  J.,  was  some  60  years  ago  probably 
as  good  an  illustration  of  thoroughly  exhausted  and 
worn-out  land,  so-called,  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine, 
i  he  farm  land  had  ceased  to  produce  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  a  paying  crop;  the  land  owners  had  cut  and 
marketed  all  their  available  timber,  and  so  dark  was 
the  outlook  that  it  was  the  general  consensus  of 


opinion  among  thoughtful  men,  that  the  country  must 
be  abandoned,  and  a  move  made  to  the  new  lands  of 
the  West.  In  fact,  all  the  young  men  who  could  find 
the  means,  had  already  gone,  and  the  older  ones  were 
getting  ready  to  go,  being  kept  only  by  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  selling  their  farms,  since  no  one  cared  to  buy. 
But  just  at  this  juncture,  one  or  two  men  began  to  try 
marl,  and  within  two  or  three  years,  every  one  was 
hauling  marl,  and  there  was  no  further  talk  of  aban¬ 
doning  the  country. 

lo-day,  that  locality  is  second  to  none  in  fertility, 
and  u  Shiloh  land  ”  is  a  synonym  for  the  very  highest 
of  agricultural  possibilities.  The  marl  used  here  has 
been  chiefly  shell  marl,  which  does  not  contain  as  much 
phosphoric  acid  as  the  analysis  given  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
(only  about  1)4  to  2  per  cent),  but  more  carbonate  of 
lime  (as  high  as  15  to  20  per  cent).  In  later  years, 
large  quantities  of  the  “  clay  marls,”  which  at  first 
were  thought  worthless,  have  been  used  with  good 


results.  The  most  marked  results  of  the  use  of  mad, 
have  been  the  permanent  improvement  effected  by  it. 
As  illustrating  this,  the  year  I  was  50  years  old,  I  was 
visiting  the  old  homestead.  Father  said  to  me,  “Flow 
long  do  you  think  marl  will  last  ?  ”  On  my  replying 
that  I  might  guess,  but  that  it  would  be  only  a  guess, 
he  said,  “  Let  us  take  a  walk  across  the  middle  or¬ 
chard.”  We  did  so  i  this  was  about  the  first  of  June, 
and  the  orchard  was  in  Timothy  and  clover.  After 
going  slowly  across,  he  said,  “  Well,  do  you  notice 
anything  especial  about  the  grass  ?  ”  I  replied  that  I 
thought  I  did  ;  that  between  every  other  row  of 
trees,  the  grass  seemed  to  be  a  little  better— a  little 
ranker — not  much,  but  enough  to  be  noticeable. 
“  Well,”  said  he,  “  those  rows  were  mailed  the  year 
you  were  born,  and  th'e  alternate  rows  left  so  as.  to 
see  whether  marl  would  really  do  any  good  ;  since 
then  all  fertilizers  have  been  applied  uniformly  to  tthe 
whole  field.”  This  shows  the  s&ong  point  of  marl— 
its  lasting  effects. 

Indeed,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  men  who 
have  seen  marl  make  of  tlflit  whole  section  of  the 
country,  “a  new  land”  are  right  when  they  say  that 
when  marl  is  applied  to  poor  land  “  ft  never  entirely 
forgets  it.”  This  marl  had  to  be  hauled  an  average  of 
over  three  miles,  and  I  know  of  plenty  of  farms  that 
have  been  brought  from  poverty  to  high  tilth,  with 
marl  hauled  10  miles.  These  facts  seem  to  me  to 
show  clearly  that  the  theoretical  value  of  our  mails  is 
entirely  underestimated. 

No  man  could  afford  to  haul  a  fertilizer  from  four 
to  ten  miles  that  had  an  intrinsic  fertilizing  value  of 
only  $1.50  per  ton.  The  assumption  on  which  this 
low  valuation  is  estimated,  is  that  the  potash  in  marl 
is  not  soluble,  and  hence  cannot  be  appropriated  by 
the  plant.  Here,  however,  the  recent  investigations 
of  Passerini  afford  an  explanation  of  the  continued 
effects  of  the  potash  marls.  He  finds  that  the  nitrates 
when  applied  to  soils,  largely  increase  the  proportion 
of  soluble  potash.  The  superphosphates  have  the 
same  effect,  though  in  a  less  marked  degree.  This 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  observed  behavior  of 
marl  application.  Marl,  when  first  applied,  does  not 
seem  to  produce  much,  if  any,  immediate  effect ;  but 
in  the  second  crop,  it  begins  to  show,  and  when  an 
application  of  manure  (either  barnyard  manure  or 
fertilizer)  is  put  on,  it  seems  to  do  twice  as  much  good 
as  before  the  marl  was  applied.  It  is  rendering  the 
potash  soluble,  and  a  large  amount  of  potash  is  then 
stored  up  in  a  form  that  will  keep — it  cannot  be 
leached  out,  for  it  is  rendered  soluble  only  as  the 
plant  uses  it.  If  this  view  is  correct  (and  that  it  prac¬ 
tically  is,  is  proved  by  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  in 
New  Jersey)  the  marl  referred  to  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is 
worth  nearer  $7  per  ton  than  $1.50. 

There  is  another  point  about  marls  that,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  overlooked,  and  that  is  that  the 
silica  contained  in  t^iem  is  largely  (in  some  cases  run¬ 
ning  as  high  as  86  per  cent)  soluble.  All  plants  with 
woody  stems,  need  considerable  silica,  and  there  is 
always  enough  of  it  present  ;  but  when  it  is  in  the 
insoluble  form,  a  plant  can  no  more  digest  or  appro¬ 
priate  it  than  it  can  gravel  stones.  Most  of  our  soils 
contain  very  little  soluble  silica.  r.  it. 

Millville,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  the  answer  referred  to  on  page  801, 
Prof.  Voorhees  simply  gave  the  station  value  of  a 
ton  of  marl  as  compared  with  other  fertilizers — that 
is,  allowing  the  reg%lar  valuations  for  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Undoubtedly  the  chief  reason  for 
the  good  effects  of  the  marl  on  light  soils  is  found  in 
the  discussion  about  the  movement  of  water  in  soils 
now  going  on  in  Primer  Science.  The  addition  of  the 
marl  improved  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  soil, 
and  increased  its  capacity  for  holding  water. 


A  BARN  WITHOUT  BEAMS. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  18,  the  plan  of  a  barn  with¬ 
out  beams  is  very  good,  but  I  send  a  plan  of  my  fath¬ 
er's  barn  which,  in  some  respects,  1  think  I  would 
prefer  (see  Fig.  124).  If  8  x  8  beams  are  used,  for 
pieces  A  A  and  13  B,  6x8  should  be  usad.  B  B  are 
morticed  into  the  purlin  plate  ;  but  the  purlin  plate 
does  not  have  to  be  framed  for  rafters,  as  they  rest 
upon  a  flat  surface,  and  are  nailed,  or  pinned  to  the 
same  with  wooden  pins.  w.  A.  b. 

Millington,  N.  J. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Notes  on  Spraying.— As  the  ingredients  used  in 
the  various  mixtures  for  spraying  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  are  poisonous  in  their  nature,  besides  being  very 
hard  to  w-ash  from  the  hands  of  those  mixing  and 
using  them,  it  is  advisable  to  protect  the  hands  with 
a  good  pair  of  India  rubber  or,  better,  buckskin  gloves. 
I  have  known  very  painful  and  annoying  sores  to  come 
from  contact  of  the  poison  with  slight  abrasions  of  the 
skin  of  persons  working  at  the  pumps.  Getting  weary 
of  carrying  a  knapsack  sprayer  around  on  the  back,  I 
have  rigged  mine  to  a  seat  board  on  a  cart,  and  find  it 
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much  easier  work  to  sit  beside  the  sprayer  than  to 
“tote”  it  around  ;  besides,  I  can  spray  the  small  and 
medium-sized  trees  much  better  from  an  elevated 
position  than  from  the  ground.  1  carry  a  barrel  of  the 
mixture  along  with  the  cart,  and  find  a  great  saving 
of  time  in  refilling.  Of  course  for  large  trees,  a  knap¬ 
sack  sprayer  will  not  do.  I  find  that  in  dissolving  a 
quantity  of  the  copperas,  it  is  well  to  measure  the 
quantity  of  water  used  ;  also  that  used  with  the  lime 
when  slaking,  and  take  out  as  many  gallons  of  each 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  ingredients  mixed  for 
use  instead  of  the  more  tedious  way  of  weighing  the 
lime  and  copperas  for  each  barrel  of  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  Above  all,  use  a  good  pump  and  a  good 
spraying  nozzle.  I  prefer  the  Vermorel  to  all  others. 
Failure  to  begin  in  time,  and  keep  it  up,  will  cause 
some  who  go  into  the  business  of  spraying  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it  “  no  good.’  «•  9-  COLE. 

Maryland. 

Strawberries  from  Seed  in  365  Days. — The  advice 
of  a  noted  strawberry  enthusiast,  in  regard  to  grow¬ 
ing  seedling  strawberries  is:  “If  you  wish  to  grow 
seedling  strawberries  and  have  the  fewest  number  to 
discard,  cut  off  one-third  of  the  tip  of  the  berry  and 
throw  it  away  ;  then  take  the  stem  of  the  berry  in  the 
left  hand  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife,  pare  off  the  skin  of  the  berry,  just  deep 
enough  to  get  the  seeds  so  as  to  have  as  little  pulp  as 
possible.  Then  rub  the  seeds  and  pulp  in  dry,  fine 
sand  or  corn  meal  enough  so  as  to  have  each  seed 
separate  (not  in  bunches  of  two,  three  or  more),  and 
plant  in  the  seedbed  which  has  been  previously  pre¬ 
pared  the  same  day.  It  should  be  well  ‘  firmed,’  or 
it  will  dry  out  too  readily,  and  seeds  cr  plants  will 
perish.  Sow  in  drills  five  inches  apart,  the  seed  to  be 
an  inch  or  more  apart,  and  one-fourth  to  one-half  an 
inch  deep.  The  seedbed  should  be  shaded  by  fine 
brush  or  burlap,  until  the  little  plants  have  their 
third  leaves  pretty  well  developed.  If  very  hot  and. 
dry  weather  ensues  after  this  stage  of  growth,  they 
should  be  screened  from  the  sun  from  9  A.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 
When  the  leaves  get  as  large  as  a  quarter  of  a  dollar, 
they  should  be  planted  in  the  fruiting  bed  one  foot 
apart,  and  carefully  cultivated  ;  or  better  still,  be 
mulched  with  spent  hotbed  manure.  In  all  stages  of 
growth,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  lack  of 
moisture,  or  failure  will  result.  By  following  the 
above  instructions,  you  will  have  seedling  berries  in 
365  days  or  less.”  »•  D-  cottom. 

Ohio.  _ 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE  MADE  EASY. 

“A  PLANT  DISEASED!” 

Part  IV. 

Strength  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Last  week,  we  tried  to  explain  what  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  is,  and  why  it  is  better  than  the  plain  solution 
of  copper.  It  was  stated  that  the  authorities  do  not 
all  agree  as  to  the  proper  strength  of  the  mixture  for 
various  diseases.  In  order  to  enable  you  to  under¬ 
stand  this  better,  we  have  obtained  the  opinions  of 
some  of  these  authorities.  Remember  what  they  say 
about  nozzles,  for  we  shall  refer  to  that  again  : 

We  are  using  the  one-half  formula  of  the  Bordeaux, 
with  four  pounds  of  copper  and  four  pounds  of  lime, 
making  50  gallons  of  the  mixture,  and  we  find  it  as 
effectual,  and  it  does  not  disfigure  the  apple  as  the 
standard  formula  does.  We  like  the  McGowen  nozzle 
as  well  as  any,  and  use  it  continually.  It  is  less  liable 
to  clog,  but,  perhaps,  does  not  give  quite  so  fine  a 
spray  as  the  Vermorel.  s.  L.  aiaynard. 

Massachusetts  Experiment  Station. 

I  generally  advise  the  following  formula  for  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  for  grapes,  potatoes,  etc.  :  Copper  sul¬ 
phate,  six  pounds  ;  lime  (fresh),  four  pounds  ;  water, 
45  gallons.  A  mixture  of  double  this  strength,  is 
sometimes  good  for  use  upon  plants  which  have  been 
very  badly  diseased,  and  have  never  before  been 
treated  ;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  the  weaker  mixture 
is  almost  as  effective,  and  costs  only  half  as  much.  I 
prefer  the  Vermorel  nozzle  to  any  other  which  I  have 
used.  It  is  simple,  durable,  seldom  clogs,  is  readily 
cleared  when  it  becomes  stopped,  and  delivers  a  very 
fine  spray,  thus  economizing  the  liquid. 

Connecticut  Ex.  Station.  w.  c.  STURGIS. 

In  treating  the  grape,  apple,  potato,  etc.,  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  we  prefer  to  use  about  40  gallons 
of  water  to  every  six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and 
four  pounds  of  quicklime.  One  reason  why  we  like 
these  dilute  mixtures,  is  because  we  put  a  great  deal 
of  liquid  upon  the  plant  in  order  to  cover  it  with 
great  thoroughness  ;  we,  therefore,  use  a  compound 
which  will  do  no  harm  to  the  foliage,  and  which  is 
cheap.  For  nearly  all  purposes,  we  use  the  McGowen 
nozzle,  although  for  potatoes,  the  Vermorel,  and 
some  other  of  the  small  nozzles,  are  very  satisfactorjL 
The  McGowen  nozzle  throws  more  liquid  than  many 


others,  but  it  covers  the  tree  quickly,  and  it  does  its 
work  very  well.  E-  H.  bailey. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 

Prof.  Beckwith’s  Opinion. 

It  has  always  been  my  practice  to  use  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  lime  when  making  the  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  than  is  called  for  by  the  standard  formula,  viz., 
six  pounds  sulphate  of  copper  and  four  pounds  of  lime 
to  22  gallons  of  water,  for  the  reason  that  the  mixture 
adhered  to  the  foliage  better  than  when  the  ordinary 
amount  was  used.  We  have  been  using  for  several 
years  what  is  termed  the  dilute  Bordeaux  Mixture — 
six  pounds  sulphate  of  copper,  and  six  to  nine 
pounds  of  lime,  to  50  gallons  of  water.  There  was  no 
perceptible  difference  in  the  results  secured  from  the 
application  of  the  mixtures.  When  applying  the  mix¬ 
ture,  we  always  take  pains  to  drench  the  trees  or 
plants  thoroughly  at  every  application.  One  great 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  strong  solution  is  the  item 
of  expense.  It  at  least  doubles  the  cost  of  material, 
and  when  500  to  600  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  are 
required  for  each  treatment,  it  amounts  to  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  money  during  the  season.  We  have  also 
noticed  in  several  instances  where  the  strong  solution 
has  been  used,  that  the  surface  of  the  fruit  had 
changed  to  a  brown  or  russet  color,  which  appeared 
to  be  caused  by  the  mixture. 

We  have  used  nearly  every  nozzle  that  is  in  the 
market,  and  have  yet  to  see  another  that,  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  will  give  as  good 
satisfaction  as  the  Climax  nozzle.  The  very  fine 
and  strong  spray  that  it  produces,  is  very  important. 
Less  material  is  required  to  cover  the  foliage,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  will  adhere  better  and  prove  more 
effectual  than  when  a  greater  quantity  is  thrown 
upon  the  plants  in  a  coarser  spray.  It  is  true  this 
nozzle  will  sometimes  become  clogged.  We  have  yet 
to  see  one  that  will  not  ;  but  it  is  very  simple  and 
may  be  readily  unscrewed  with  the  hands  and  cleaned 


in  a  very  short  time.  The  Climax  nozzle,  when  used 
upon  the  end  of  a  10  or  12-foot  piece  of  galvan’zed 
iron  pipe  screwed  upon  the  end  of  the  hose,  can  be 
very  readily  handled  when  spraying  large  trees.  We 
are  very  much  pleased  with  the  McGowen  nozzle,  but 
it  is  not  so  economical  of  the  material  as  is  the  Climax, 
and  under  similar  adverse  conditions,  we  have  not 
found  it  any  more  satisfactory. 

Delaware  Experiment  Station. 

Mr.  Geo.  T.  Powell’s  Experience. 

After  trying  solutions  of  different  strength  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  I  have  adopted  the  following  :  Six 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper,  4%  pounds  of  lime,  45 
gallons  of  water.  The  old  formula  with  22  gallons  of 
water,  often  proved  damaging  to  the  foliage,  and  also 
to  the  fruit.  Without  some  thorough  means  for 
agitating  the  mixture,  materials  would  settle,  and  in 
spraying,  the  last  half  would  be  too  concentrated,  and 
injury  would  be  done.  The  essential  point  for  success 
in  using  Bordeaux  Mixture,  is  to  begin  the  work 
early  in  the  development  of  fungous  diseases.  In  the 
early  development,  the  weaker  solution  represented 
in  the  above  formula,  is  quite  as  effective  as  a 
stronger,  with  no  danger  to  foliage  or  fruit  ;  while,  if 
the  spraying  be  delayed  until  apple  and  pear  scab  and 
grape  rot  are  fully  developed,  a  solution  strong  enough 
to  destroy  the  disease,  will  also  do  considerable  in¬ 
jury.  I  use  this  same  formula  upon  potatoes,  not 
waiting  for  the  evidence  of  blight  to  appear,  but 
apply  just  before  bloom,  and  again  after,  while  the 
foliage  is  healthy.  It  is  too  late  to  apply  any  strength 
of  solution  when  potato  blight  has  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Too  weak  a  solution  will  not  destroy  the  dis¬ 
ease  germ  or  spore,  while  too  strong  will  do  as  much 
injury  as  good.  I  apply  the  above  formula  to  grapes, 
apples,  pears,  quinces  and  potatoes  with  good  results. 

I  find  the  McGowen  nozzle  superior  to  anything  I 
have  used  for  Bordeaux  spraying.  By  a  spring  adjust¬ 
ment,  any  clogging  sediment  can  be  blown  through 
the  nozzle,  thus  avoiding  perplexity  and  delay.  It 
throws  the  spray  over  a  greater  surface  and  a  longer 


distance,  and  may  be  graduated  to  a  very  fine  mist. 
Above  all,. thoroughness  in  making  the  application,  is 
of  vital  importance. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

What  S.  D.  Willard  Says. 

My  experience  in  using  Bordeaux  Mixture,  has  been 
confined  to  its  application  to  the  gooseberry  for  mil¬ 
dew.  and  apple  and  pear  for  scab.  For  these  pur¬ 
poses,  the  solution  has  been  made  of  four  pounds  of 
copper  sulphate,  three  pounds  of  lime,  to  45  gallons 
of  water.  I  have  often  found  the  addition  of  more 
lime  necessary,  hence  I  am  inclined  to  think  there 
must  be  a  difference  in  the  potency  of  the  lime  to 
neutralize  the  acid  in  the  copper  sulphate,  as  I  find 
different  experiences  with  others  as  regards  this. 
This  solution  has  been  a  success  with  me  in  treating 
the  diseases  referred  to.  In  general,  I  am  opposed  to 
the  use  of  too  strong  solutions  of  any  kind  for  spray¬ 
ing,  believing  that  it  is  wise  to  be  conservative  until 
a  more  extended  experience  has  added  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  in  this  line.  I  have  seen  instances  where  the 
surface  of  fruit  has  been  injured,  as  I  thought,  by  the 
use  of  six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate.  I  have  six  dif¬ 
ferent  nozzles,  and  for  all  purposes  rather  like  best 
one  obtained  from  the  Gould  Manufacturing  Co. 
Simplicity  is  an  important  essential  in  every  mechan¬ 
ical  appliance  placed  in  the  hands  of  laboring  men, 
who  are  quite  likely  to  get  everything  out  of  order 
without  the  ingenuity  to  restore  again  to  normal  con¬ 
ditions.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  like  this 
nozzle  better  than  some  others. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  STUMP  PULLER. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  says,  “We  wish  to  know  what  you 
have  actually  done.”  I  have  “actually”  pulled  a  great 
many  stumps  in  clearing  a  farm  of  50  acres  from  the 
dense  forest.  Only  six  stumps  are  left  on  the  whole 
area.  A  really  practical  thing  is  simply  a  good  stout 
rope  80  or  100  feet  long— a  hay-fork  rope  is  just  the 
thing.  Cut  a  strong,  hard-wood  lever  8  or  10  feet  long; 
tie  the  rope  to  the  top  end,  then  set  the  lever  upright 
against  the  stump  and  fasten  with  a  chain  near  the 
top  of  the  stump.  Put  the  team  at  the  end  of  the  rope 
where  the  draft  will  be  nearly  level,  and  over  it 
comes.  If  it  fail  to  come  at  first,  a  little  digging  on 
the  back  side,  and  cutting  a  few  roots  will  help  it 
out.  Fig.  125  shows  what  I  mean.  When  the  work  is 
very  heavy,  I  use  blocks,  the  lower  one  chained  to  a 
solid  stump  in  the  vicinity.  J.  eddy. 

Aroostook  County,  Me. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

Insects  On  Georgia  Melons. 

A.  W.  S.,  Americus.  Ga. — The  Government  sent  a  representative 
to  “  investigate  the  insect  which  was  damaging  the  watermelon 
crop”  in  the  South.  His  report  was  that  it  was  the  ‘-common 
black  beetle.”  As  usual,  in  the  case  of  public  functionaries,  he 
knew  exactly  how  ‘‘not  to  do  it.”  Had  he  looked  deeper  into  the 
matter,  or,  at  least  deeper  into  the  soil,  he  would  have  found  the 
real  cause  of  the  trouble.  I  send  with  this  a  box  containing  a  vial 
in  which  will  be  found  the  real  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the 
watermelons  in  this  locality.  What  I  send  you,  and  many  more 
were  in  one  hill,  and  were  found,  not  on  the  plant  or  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  but  from  one-quarter  to  one  inch  below  the  surface.  At 
night,  they  will  come  up  and  suck  the  juice  from  the  leaves,  while 
during  the  day,  they  go  below  thesurface,  and  suck  the  juice  from 
the  stem  of  the  plant. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

As  the  specimens  prove,  there  are  two  different, 
but  closely  allied,  beetles  at  work  on  the  vines. 
Judging  from  the  specimens,  the  species  doing  the 
greater  part  of  the  damage,  is  the  well-known  and 
widely  distributed  Striped  Cucumber  beetle  (Diabro- 
tica  vittata).  There  were  also  a  few  specimens  of  the 
Twelve-spotted  Diabrotica  (D.  12-punctata).  The  latter 
insect  does  not  often  attack  melon  or  cucumber  vines, 
but  in  its  larval  or  grub  state,  it  works  great  havoc  in 
corn  fields  as  a  Corn-root  worm.  The  beetles  hiber¬ 
nate  and  attack  almost  any  vegetation  that  appears  in 
the  spring,  in  one  instance  doing  great  damage  to  fruit 
trees  by  eating  into  the  opening  buds. 

The  Striped  Cucumber  beetle  is  familiar  to  nearly 
every  melon,  cucumber,  or  squash  grower,  as  the 
small,  narrow,  yellow  beetle  with  three  black  stripes 
along  its  back.  The  beetles  come  forth  in  May  very 
hungry  from  their  long  winter  fast  which  was  passed 
in  some  sheltered  nook.  They  then  attack  plants  of 
various  kinds,  but  when  the  curcubitaceous  vines 
appear,  seemingly  nothing  else  will  satisfy  them,  and 
they  sometimes  appear  by  the  score  on  a  single  hill. 
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Tn  the  West,  where  these  beetles  are  very  numerous, 
the  plants  often  never  get  an  opportunity  to  come  to 
the  surface,  the  beetles  burrowing  down  to  meet 
them.  Usually,  the  beetles  first  attack  the  seed  leaves, 
preferably  from  the  underside.  As  A.  W.  S.  states, 
they  generally  go  into  the  soil  during  the  hot  portion 
of  the  day,  where  they  may,  and  often  do,  in  Georgia 
it  seems,  eat  into  the  stems  of  the  plants,  and  thus  do 
more  damage  than  when  they  confine  themselves  to 
the  leaves.  The  beetles  soon  lay  eggs  on  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  sometimes  on  some  other,  as  yet  unknown, 
plants,  and  the  grubs  work  in  the  roots.  There  are 
several  broods  during  the  season,  the  beetles  often 
being  present  in  the  fields  during  the  entire  summer. 
Usually  the  only  time  when  the  plants  are  in  serious 
danger  from  this  pest,  is  very  early  in  their  life, 
before  they  have  started  to  run. 

The  most  effective  means  of  combating  this  insect 
is  to  protect  the  plants  from  the  start  by  means  of 
screens  and  nettings,  which  are  made  in  various  ways 
very  cheaply.  These,  of  course,  are  to  keep  the 
beetles  off  until  the  plants  get  well  established,  and 
too  large  to  be  much  injured  by  the  insect.  Whether 
this  method  can  be  made  practical  on  a  large  scale, 
can  be  best  determined  by  each  individual  grower. 
Some  growers  get  their  plants  well  started  under 
glass  before  setting  out  in  the  field.  Others  plant  a 
large  excess  of  seeds,  so  as  to  distribute  the  attack, 
thinning  them  out  when  the  danger  is  over.  Appli¬ 
cations  of  tobacco  dust,  a  shovelful  to  each  hill,  have 
been  found  effective  in  some  cases  ;  the  tobacco  seems 
to  drive  the  beetles  away,  and  also  acts  as  a  fertilizer 
on  the  plants.  Many  growers  have  good  success  in 
killing  the  beetles  by  spraying  the  vines  with  Paris- 
green  (one  pound  to  150  gallons  of  water,  and  adding 
two  or  three  pounds  of  lime),  taking  much  pains  thor¬ 
oughly  to  wet  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  and  the 
stems  ;  this  is  best  done  when  the  nozzle  is  fastened 
to  a  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle,  thus  forming  what  is 
called  an  underspray  nozzle. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  “common  black  beetle”  re¬ 
fers  to.  Perhaps  it  is  the  small  Cucumber  flea-beetle 
which  is  now  recognized  as  a  serious  pest  in  potato 
fields  in  the  North.  It  is  a  very  small,  blue-black  flea- 
beetle  which  eats  many  small  holes  in  the  leaves.  It 
has  been  ranked  as  a  pest  to  young  cucurbitaceous 
plants  for  many  years. 

The  Woolly  Aphis  on  Kansas  Apples. 

G.  E.  C.t  Ellis,  Kan. — I  have  an  apple  orchard  of  about  120  trees; 
70  of  them  are  18  years  old,  the  rest  about  six  years.  The  roots  of 
all  are  Infested  with  a  small  insect  that  looks  like  a  louse,  and 
they  are  more  or  less  covered  with  something  that  looks  like 
white  mold.  The  roots  are  forming  lumps  or  knots.  What  is  the 
trouble,  and  is  there  any  remedy  ?  The  trees  were  loaded  with 
fruit  last  year,  but  it  dropped  badly  all  through  the  season,  so 
that  not  more  than  half  the  crop  matured.  I  thought  that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  hot,  dry  season.  The  trees  are  fairly  well 
loaded  with  fruit  this  year,  and  some  of  them  are  making  a  line 
growth,  while  others  are  not  making  any  at  all.  I  have  been  to 
other  orchards  within  a  few  miles,  and  find  that  they  have  the 
same  insect,  and  do  not  know  what  it  is,  or  what  to  do  to  destroy  it. 

Ans. — Undoubtedly  the  insect  at  work  on  the  roots 
is  the  Woolly  aphis.  It  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  widely  distributed  apple  pests.  It  apparently 
confines  its  ravages  to  the  apple,  and  is  more  destruc¬ 
tive  in  some  localities  or  soils  than  in  others.  It  does 
but  little  damage  in  the  East,  but  works  great  havoc 
when  carried  into  many  parts  of  the  West  on  Eastern 
nursery  stock.  The  insect  is  one  of  those  curious  forms 
of  plant-lice  that  secrete  a  woolly  covering  for  them¬ 
selves  which  gives  them  their  name.  In  their  most 
conspicuous  forms,  they  appear  on  the  trunks  and 
limbs  of  apple  trees,  in  clusters  of  individuals,  which 
are  rendered  quite  conspicuous  by  their  woolly  cover¬ 
ing.  Oftentimes,  the  bark  apparently  ceases  to  grow 
at  the  point  of  attack,  but  swells  into  a  large  ridge 
about  the  cluster  of  lice,  leaving  them  in  a  sheltered 
pit  or  scar.  The  lice  also  frequently  congregate  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  the  forks  of  the  brancnes. 
Like  the  Grape  Phylloxera,  this  apple  enemy  also 
has  a  root-inhabiting  form  that  causes  the  knotty 
swellings  on  the  roots.  It  is  this  form  of  the  insect 
that  is  so  difficult  to  combat.  The  aerial  form  on  the 
branches  will  succumb  to  two  or  three  thorough  ap¬ 
plications  of  kerosene  emulsion,  ora  strong  soap  wash. 

I  can  suggest  no  practicable  method  of  destroying  the 
pest  on  the  roots  of  large  trees  ;  various  substances 
have  been  tried  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  little  or  no 
success.  Unless  the  tree  is  especially  valuable,  it  will 
not  pay  to  attempt  to  save  it  when  it  gets  badly  in¬ 
fested.  It  will  be  cheaper  to  dig  up  the  trees  and  set 
other  kinds  of  fruit  trees — not  apple — in  their  place, 
or  devote  the  ground  to  other  purposes. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  setting  trees  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  any  nursery.  If  there  are  any  suspicious, 
knotty  swellings  in  the  roots,  drench  the  roots,  and 
better  still,  the  whole  tree,  with  strong  soapsuds, 
tobacco  decoction,  or  kerosene  emulsion.  It  may  be 
practicable  to  check  the  pest  on  small  trees  by  exter¬ 
minating  the  branch  form  with  washes,  and  treating 
the  surrounding  soil  with  carbon  bisulphide.  This 
volatile  liquid  is  used  very  extensively  in  France  to 


destroy  the  Grape  Phylloxera,  and  it  can  now  be 
quickly  and  practically  applied  in  this  country  with 
the  McGowen  injector  recently  invented  for  use 
against  the  Cabbage  maggot,  described  and  illusti’ated 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  13.  With  valuable  young 
trees,  this  method  is  certainly  worth  trying.  The 
complete  life  history  of  the  pest,  is  not  yet  under¬ 
stood  ;  but  we  know  that  the  root  and  branch  forms 
are  identical,  and  may  be  readily  transposed  from 
branch  to  root.  M.  v.  s 

Salt  for  the  Peach  Borer  ? 

H.J.  C.,  Ogden,  U. — Is  it  safe  to  put  salt  around  peach,  apple, 
and  other  fruit  trees  to  keep  borers  away  ?  If  so,  how  much  ? 

Ans. — I  would  not  put  salt  around  fruit  trees  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  work  of  the  borers,  for  two  reasons  :  First, 
I  do  not  believe  that  salt  will  have  any  effect  on  the 
borers,  either  to  keep  them  away,  or  to  destroy  them 
when  once  at  work  in  the  tree.  Second,  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  amount  of  salt  required  to  affect  the 
borers,  if  they  can  be  thus  affected,  would  injure  the 
trees.  Try  salt  in  varying  amounts  on  a  few  trees 
that  you  do  not  care  much  about  ;  this  will  be  the 
surest  way  to  learn  how  much  will  injure  the  trees. 

M.  V.  S. 

A  “  Die  Back  ”  Caused  by  a  Freeze. 

E.  R.  M.,  Elat  Rock,  N.  C. — Many  of  my  apple  trees  are  affected 
with  a  malady  which  puzzles  me.  Last  summer,  they  commenced 
to  die  back  from  the  ends  of  the  limbs;  this  continues  this  sum¬ 
mer,  and  with  a  few,  it  has  been  rapid  enough  nearly  to  destroy 
the  whole  tree.  It  is  not  like  the  twig  blight,  for  there  are  no  dead 
and  black  leaves;  the  limb  dies,  and  no  leaves  put  out  down  to 
the  good  wood.  In  some  infested  trees,  the  whole  tree  looks 
sickly,  the  leaves  are  small,  the  limbs  look  slightly  brown  instead 
of  green,  and  if  cut  with  a  knife,  the  sap  looks  slightly  discolored. 
I  cut  back  some  last  summer  below  the  dead  wood,  but  the  dis¬ 
ease  continues.  The  only  possible  causes  I  can  imagine  are  as 
follows:  Last  March,  a  year  ago,  was  very  warm;  all  the  trees 
were  in  full  bloom  when  a  very  severe  freeze  (nine  degrees  above 
zero)  came,  and  killed  all  the  fruit,  and  killed  to  the  ground  iny 
peach  and  pear  trees.  This,  I  imagine,  is  the  cause  of  the  die 
back.  The  other  is  a  wash  I  used  for  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  25 
pounds  pearl  ash,  one  gallon  of  crude  carbolic  acid,  one  bushel  of 
lime  to  50  gallons  of  water.  But  as  this  wash  was  recommended 
by  J.  H.  Ilale  in  The  It.  N.-Y.,  I  don’t  think  that  can  possibly  have 
done  the  damage.  Speaking  of  the  above  wash,  should  strong, 
caustic  lime  (by  that  I  mean  that  just  from  the  kiln),  be  used,  or 
lime  partially  air  slaked  ? 

Ans. — The  only  plausible  cause  of  this  die  back  that 
occurs  to  me,  is  the  first  one  given  by  the  correspond¬ 
ent.  It  is  evidently  not  due  to  the  pear  blight  which 
sometimes  attacks  apples.  The  severe  freeze  men¬ 
tioned,  injured  many  fruit  trees  in  the  South.  Dale’s 
wash  could  not  have  brought  on  the  blight.  I  would 
prefer  the  lime  fresh  from  the  kiln,  as  it  will  make 
the  wash  stick  better,  I  think.  This  wash  does  not 
adhere  long  enough  on  our  peach  trees,  to  cover  the 
period  of  egg  laying  of  the  moth  of  the  borer. 

M.  v.  8. 

The  Glass  for  Greenhouses. 

J.  S.  F.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. — Have  any  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  readers  had 
any  experience  with  butted  glass  for  a  greenhouse  roof  in  place 
of  lapped  glass?  I  have  put  up  such  a  roof,  and  find  that  although 
the  work  was  carefully  done,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  leak- 
age.  Will  it  be  likely  to  get  better  or  worse  ?  Is  there  any  cement 
with  which  I  could  fill  up  the  cracks?  I  used  the  best  quality  of 
12-inch  double  glass,  but  some  of  the  squares  are  not  cut  exactly 
to  a  straight  line,  and  so  left  a  small  opening.  Would  putty  or 
thick  white  lead  remedy  this  ?  I  used  capped  bars,  and  if  it  could 
be  made  tight,  it  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  old  style  of  lapped 
joints.  Would  the  drip  injure  flowers  grown  in  the  greenhouse  ? 

Ans. — Butted  glass  is  steadily,  though  slowly,  grow¬ 
ing  in  favor  among  greenhouse  men,  as  the  result  is 
generally  a  lighter,  cleaner,  and  tighter  glass  roof, 
than  when  the  panes  are  lapped.  There  should  be 
little  or  no  drip  if  the  glass  is  carefully  matched,  and 
the  pitch  of  the  roof  is  not  less  than  30  degrees  (seven 
inches  to  the  foot).  A  distinction  should  be  made  be¬ 
tween  drip  from  rain  beating  in  through  cracks  be¬ 
tween  the  panes,  and  that  caused  by  condensation  of 
moisture  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass,  as  the  latter 
may  occur,  even  though  the  glazing  is  thoroughly 
water-tight.  If  the  slope  of  the  glass  equals  or  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  pitch  above  given,  the  drops  of  water  from 
either  source  will  generally  adhere  to  the  under  sur¬ 
face  of  the  glass,  and  follow  it  down  to  the  wall.  In 
laying  butted  glass,  the  practice  is  to  space  the  sash- 
bars  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wider  than  the  glass,  and 
to  use  square  panes  in  order  that  a  choice  of  sides  may 
be  made,  in  case  it  is  not  exactly  true  at  the  edges. 
The  extra  spacing  of  the  bars  also  gives  a  little  play 
in  matching  the  glass.  For  cementing  the  cracks  be- 
tv\een  the  panes,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  putty 
and  of  white  lead,  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
paint  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  can  be  worked  in  with  a 
small  brush  or,  better  still,  through  a  rubber  putty 
bulb.  What  are  known  as  “Gasser’s  glazing  strips,” 
consisting  of  a  narrow  strip  of  zinc  bent  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  Z,  are  highly  valued  by  some.  They  are 
placed  between  the  ends  of  the  glass,  so  that  one  leg 
of  the  Z  is  under  the  upper  pane,  and  the  other  over 
the  lower  one.  When  they  are  placed,  cement  such 
as  advised  above,  is  used  to  fill  the  cracks  between  the 
zinc  and  glass,  and  the  result  is  a  water-tight  roof 
that  will  last  many  years.  The  strips  are  somewhat 
troublesome  to  put  in,  and  they  obstruct  the  light  to 
a  small  extent ;  but  they  are  effective  in  making  a 


tight  and  lasting  job.  Dripping  and  leaky  green¬ 
houses,  are  more  disagreeable  than  injurious  to  the 
contained  plants  ;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  having 
them  in  such  a  condition  Seedlings  and  young  plants 
suffer  considerably  from  cold  drip,  but  robust  and  well- 
rooted  specimens  are  seldom  much  harmed,  w.  V.  F. 

Wood  Ashes  for  Teach  Trees. 

H.  L.  D.,  Morristown,  Tenn. — 1.  When  should  ashes  be  applied 
to  peach  trees  ?  Should  they  be  leached  or  unleached  ?  Should 
they  be  worked  in  around  the  roots,  or  placed  on  the  surface  ?  If 
the  latter,  how  far  from  the  body  of  the  tree  ?  2.  When  should 
peach  trees  be  pruned  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  apply  ashes,  either  in  fall  or  early 
spring — preferably  the  latter.  Use  unleached  ashes 
by  all  means.  Our  plan  is  to  harrow  in  the  ashes,  or 
work  them  in  with  a  cultivator — the  object  being  to 
mix  them  thoroughly  with  the  upper  three  inches  of 
soil.  Generally  speaking,  the  ashes  should  be  scat¬ 
tered  over  as  wide  a  radius  from  the  trunk  as  the 
branches  extend.  2.  In  the  spring  before  growth  be¬ 
gins.  Summer  pruning  consists  in  pinching  back 
shoots  that  show  a  tendency  to  grow  too  long,  or  in 
rubbing  off  shoots  that  start  where  branches  are  un¬ 
desirable. 

Sawdust  as  a  Manure. 

M.  E.  U.,  Greenville,  Mich. — How  would  It  do  to  spread  two  or 
three  inches  of  hard-wood  sawdust  on  a  piece  of  sandy  ground, 
and  plow  it  under  ?  If  liard-wood  ashes  are  good,  why  wouldn’t 
the  sawdust  be  good  ?  Would  it  not  hold  the  moisture  in  the 
soil,  and  thus  rot  and  save  the  fertilizing  properties  that  would 
be  lost  in  burning?  Or  would  it  dry  the  ground  ?  How  would  it 
do  to  put  on  a  heavy  soil  ?  I  can  have  all  that  I  can  draw  away 
from  the  mill;  I  would  have  to  draw  it  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 
The  logs  are  principally  oak,  elm  and  ash,  with  some  beech, 
birch,  maple  and  basswood. 

Ans. — The  objection  to  using  fresh  sawdust  is  that 
it  contains  an  acid  principle  which,  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  would  be  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  some  crops. 
When  the  sawdust  is  rotted,  or  when  mixed  with  ordi¬ 
nary  manure,  this  acid  is  removed  or  neutralized, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  danger.  We  do  not  advise 
the  use  of  fresh  sawdust,  but  would  first  use  it  as 
bedding  or  in  the  manure  pile.  There  is  little  loss  of 
fertility  in  burning  the  sawdust.  The  nitrogen  only 
is  lost,  and  that  is  very  small  in  amount. 

Stimulating  An  Early  Crop  of  Raspberries. 

P.D.K.,  Yarmouth,  N.  S. — 1.  The  Red  Antwerp  raspberries  in 
this  locality,  for  several  years  past,  have  borne  fruit  in  late 
autumn  on  the  new  canes,  and  the  following  season  have  failed  to 
bear.  As  the  premature  crop  is  light,  some  growers  have  become 
discouraged,  and  have  destroyed  their  plantations.  What  can  be 
done  to  prevent  or  remedy  the  trouble  ?  2.  What  kind  of  shrubs  or 
plants  can  I  grow  out-of-doors,  that  will  furnish  foliage  early 
enough  to  go  with  hyacinths  and  tulips  in  making  up  bouquets  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  suggest  higher  cultivation  and 
more  stimulating  manures.  The  object  is  to  increase 
the  vigor  of  the  plant,  and  to  retard  the  fruit-bearing 
propensity.  2.  Barberry  (green  and  purple  leaved), 
Spiraea  sorbifolia — those  are  about  all  we  can  recall. 

Castration  of  a  Colt. 

C.  E.  6'.,  Elgin,  Mich.— I  have  a  yearling  colt  which  I  fear  will 
get  his  mother  with  foal.  He  is  thin  in  flesh.  Will  it  interfere 
with  his  development  to  have  him  castrated  this  spring? 

Ans. — No,  castration  at  this  age  will  not  interfere 
with  his  general  development.  Keeping  the  colt  en¬ 
tire  for  a  longer  period,  will  increase  the  size  of  his 
neck.  It  is  also  the  opinion  of  most  breeders  that  it 
has  a  tendency  to  develop  his  shoulders,  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  development  of  the  hind  quarters.  If 
the  colt  become  troublesome,  the  earlier  he  is  cas¬ 
trated  the  better.  F.  j,.  k. 


WHAT  SAY? 

Wiiat  Ails  the  Silo  ?— I  wish  that  some  of  the  silo 
men  would  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  with  mine.  It 
is  built  in  one  corner  of  the  barn,  and  is  about  two 
feet  below  the  sill,  with  a  stone  and  cement  wall  and 
cement  bottom  ;  the  sides  above  are  made  of  matched 
boards  double.  The  size  is  12  by  14  feet.  Last  fall, 
when  the  silo  was  filled  (about  13  feet),  I  tramped  and 
watered  with  about  12  pails  of  water,  over  the  top  and 
down  the  corners  and  sides,  as  suggested  by  a  writer 
in  The  II.  N.-Y.  All  kept  nicely  with  very  little 
waste  until  nearly  two-thirds  down,  when  the  corners 
and  sides  began  to  show  damage.  My  poorest  ensilage 
was  down  below  the  board  siding,  and  in  the  corners, 
especially  of  the  sills,  and  stone  and  cement  work. 
On  top,  the  watering  seemed  to  work  like  a  charm, 
but  on  the  bottom  and  corners  the  reverse,  s.  L.  m. 

Forestville,  N.  Y. 

Cost  of  Telephones. — The  II.  N.-Y.  of  May  11, 
speaks  of  telephones  to  school  houses,  etc.  I  think 
that  the  post  office  in  a  country  neighborhood,  ouo-ht 
to  be  the  central  office  for  the  district,  this  to  connect 
with  the  nearest  town  or  village  post  office,  and  that 
to  be  the  central  office  for  the  village,  to  be  connected 
with  physicians,  freight  and  express  offices,  etc. 
While  we  would  hail  that  day  with  delight,  we  fear 
that  it  is  distant  on  account  of  expense.  For  the 
benefit  of  B.  N.-Y.  readers,  I  would  like  to  inquire  as 
to  the  expense  of  connecting  private  individuals  in 
the  countiy,  1,200  feet  apart,  and  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  annual  cost  of  keeping  such  a  line  in  good  order. 

South  Pittsford,  N.  II.  A.  n.  p. 

II.  N.-Y. —  We  shall  obtain  some  estimates  from  con¬ 
tractors.  Will  those  who  have  tried  homemade  tele¬ 
phone  systems,  give  us  their  figures  ? 
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Benefits  of  a  Mulch. 


W.,  Blair  County,  Pa. — I  have  read 
with  much  satisfaction  the  first  article  in 
The  It.  N.  Y.  of  May  18.  After  the  count¬ 
less  questions  and  theories  to  which  our 
artificial  plans  of  soil  culture  give  rise, 
we  take  hold  of  what  is  firm,  sure  and 
unchanging  when  we  apply  to  Nature 
herself  for  an  account  of  how  she  grows 
every  year,  wherever  man  or  beast  or 
fire  do  not  interfere,  such  sure  and  lux¬ 
uriant  produce  from  the  soil.  This,  too, 
does  not  deteriorate,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
benefits  it,  by  the  shelter  and  the  ali¬ 
ment  which  the  annual  carbonaceous  lit¬ 
tering  of  fall  affords,  and  by  the  services 
of  deep-searching  roots,  and  of  the  con¬ 
stant  surface  mulch  in  retaining  moisture 
and  favoring  the  heajthful  and  nutritive 
quality  of  the  soil.  Man  often  defeats 
his  own  aim  by  running  counter  to  Na¬ 
ture  in  efforts  at  soil  culture  ;  but  Na¬ 
ture,  if  not  thwarted,  never  fails  of  suc¬ 
cessful  growths.  She  is,  therefore,  a 
sure  teacher,  and  her  lessons  are  every¬ 
where  open  to  study,  as  though  displayed 
upon  a  blackboard. 

Transplanted  Onions. 

J.  S.,  St.  Michaels,  Md. — I  raised 
some  onions  last  year  by  setting  out 
plants,  and  found  it  not  so  tedious  as 
planting  sets,  and  far  more  satisfactory 
in  results.  None  go  to  seed  as  is  the 
case  with  sets.  It  took  one  man  one  day 
to  set  5,000  plants.  The  White  Victorias 
are  not  so  much  inclined  to  grow  thick 
necks  as  the  Prizetakers  and  with  me 
yield  better.  I  manured  the  ground 
heavily  with  fine,  hogpen  manure,  50 
loads  to  the  acre,  about  200  pounds  to 
the  load.  I  then  plowed  and  made  it 
level  and  as  fine  as  possible.  I  marked 
out  the  rows  20  inches  apart,  deeper  than 
wanted,  and  scattered  high-grade  fer¬ 
tilizer  thickly  in  the  marks  ;  when  plant¬ 
ing,  I  drew  earth  enough  into  the  marks 
to  make  the  plants  set  on  a  level,  or  a 
little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
In  about  a  week  or  10  days  I  began  to 
cultivate  shallow,  and  continued  to  do 
so  at  intervals,  t>?ll  the  bulbs  were  about 
grown  ;  never  let  the  ground  crust.  I 
find  that  the  grass  that  puts  up  after  the 
cultivation  ceases,  shades  the  bulbs  and 
k<3<eps  the  sun  from  turning  white  onions 
green.  Whether  it  is  advisable  to  plant 
large  areas  this  why  cm-  not,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  ;  it  depends  largely  upon 
the  help  one  can  obtain. 

Three  Crops  in  Twelve  Months. 

J.  C.  S.,  Ore  Banks,  -Va. — By  the  time 
this  reaches  the  oflice  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
I  hope  to  have  finished  plowing  under 
about  14  aeres  of  Crimson  clover,  all  of 
which  came  through  our  rigorous  winter 
in  good  shape.  In  spots,  it  grew  so  rank 
that  I  was  afraid  we  would  have  trouble 
turning  it  under.  This  was  cut  and  con¬ 
verted  into  prime  hay.  To  the  disgust 
of  some  who  believe  in  eating  all  of  their 
pudding,  I  left  the  stubble  very  long. 
Now  there  is  nothing  novel  in  the  above, 
but  we  are  continually  hearing  and  read¬ 
ing  about  land  that  is  too  new,  too  loose 
in  texture,  to  grow  elover.  The  Crim¬ 
son  clover  in  question,  however,  was 
raised  on  land,  part  of  which  early  in 
May,  1894,  was  still  covered  with  virgin 
forest,  and  not  a  foot  of  which  had  been 
cleared  six  weeks  prior  to  that  time. 
This  makes  the  third  crop  the  land  has 
produced  in  rather  less  than  12  months — 
first  a  fine  crop  of  corn,  next  a  big  lot  of 
monster  turnips,  and  now  the  Crimson 
clover,  the  bulk  of  which  goes  back  to 
the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  another  corn 
crop  to  enable  me  to  get  the  land  into 
better  tilth. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  reminded  of 
the  queries  of  E.  B.,  page  345,  regarding 
cow  peas  and  clover.  This  is  what  I 
would  do,  not  only  with  an  eye  to 
immediate,  but  ultimate  greatest  profit. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  the  oats  are  cut, 


I  would  plow  the  land,  but  harrow  only 
once,  unless  very  cloddy.  Next,  if  I 
could  at  all  afford  it,  I  would  broadcast 
a  few  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  some 
form  of  potash,  sow  the  cow  peas  only 
moderately  thick,  then  harrow  them  in 
for  dear  life,  making  the  soil  as  fine  as 
possible.  "With  any  sort  of  season  at  all, 
the  peas  will  make  a  rapid  growth,  soon 
form  a  perfect  mulch,  and  on  examina¬ 
tion  the  soil  under  the  vines  will  be 
found  soft  and  friable,  almost  like  an 
ash  pile.  Early  in  September,  I  would 
sow  no  less  than  15  pounds  of  Crimson 
clover  seed  to  the  acre  broadcast  over 
the  vines.  In  a  week  or  two  the  leaves 
on  the  pea  vines  will  begin  to  grow 
beautifully  fewer  and  fewer,  until  at  last 
the  bare  stems  are  left,  presenting  quite 
a  contrast  to  the  recent  luxurious  and 
rampant  foliage.  These  bare  stems, 
nevertheless,  are  of  immense  value  to 
the  young  clover,  and  will  induce  a 
growth  altogether  disproportionate  to 
their  apparent  worth.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  its  promised  re¬ 
peated  trials  of  Crimson  clover,  take  an 
armful  of  rubbish,  limbs,  twigs,  or  roots, 
even  tin  cans  if  preferred,  and  scatter 
them  loosely  over  a  small  space,  and  it 
would  indeed  surprise  me  if  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  it  could  not  inform  us 
that  this  indifferent  protection  made 
itself  manifest  in  more  vigorous  growth 
of  clover  noticeable  at  a  distance.  For 
years,  I  have  tried  Crimson  clover  in 
every  way  I  could  conceive,  except  one 
(to  be  tried  this  year),  and  found  that 
with  me  the  two  p’s,  potash  and  protec¬ 
tion,  give  the  best  results.  Opinions 
differ,  but  I  myself  would  not  turn  in 
the  hogs  and  then  plow  under  the  pea 
vines.  Plowing  is  worth  something. 
Better  spend  the  time  in  double  extra 
preparation  of  the  land  for  wheat  and 
winter  oats.  The  season  may  prove  to 
be  one.  as  is  so  often  the  case,  that  E.  B. 
will  be  glad  if  he  can  make  only  ordi¬ 
nary  preparation  for  these  crops. 

A  Spraying  Estimate. 

E.  C.  G.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. — One  barrel 
of  Bordeaux  Mixture,  50  gallons,  costs 
36  cents.  Three  men  and  a  team  can 
mix  and  apply  eight  barrels  per  day, 
which  will  thoroughly  spray  once  from 
100  to  150  trees,  according  to  size.  Labor 
can  be  figured  at  the  common  price  in 
each  locality.  I  paid  $1  per  day.  The 
Bordeaux  Mixture  cost  $2.88  ;  labor  $4, 
a  total  of  $6.88,  or  6.88  cents  per  tree. 
For  potato  blight  and  beetles,  I  use  a 
Bordeaux  Mixture  the  same  as  the  above, 
except  that  I  use  one  pound  of  Paris- 
green  to  50  gallons.  I  tried  one-fourth 
pound  to  the  barrel  and  the  beetles  fat¬ 
tened  on  it.  1  then  gave  them  one  pound 
to  the  barrel,  and  it  cleaned  the  vines  of 
them. 

Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  Bean  Culture. 

F.  II.  M.,  Perry  Center,  N.  Y. — Beans 
will  grow  on  any  land,  but  the  richer 
the  soil,  the  larger  the  crop.  I  think  a 
mucky  loam  would  be  my  choice,  well 
plowed  and  thoroughly  harrowed.  I 
would  prefer  a  good  coat  of  barnyard 
manure  drawn  and  spread  in  the  winter. 
Beans  should  be  planted  from  June  1  to 
15.  Most  of  those  grown  in  this  locality 
are  Marrows  ;  they  seem  to  do  the  best 
here.  Some  plant  them  in  checks  28 
inches  each  way  ;  some  with  planters 
with  fertilizer  attachments,  putting  them 
in  rows  28  inches  apart,  and  some  with 
a  one-horse  planter  without  phosphate  ; 
the  last  is  what  I  use.  The  cultivating 
is  quite  essential  ;  it  should  be  done  the 
first  time  as  soon  as  possible  without 
covering  them,  in  order  to  keep  the 
weeds  from  getting  the  start ;  they  must 
not  be  cultivated  when  they  are  wet. 
The  Planet  Jr.,  and  the  Syracuse  culti¬ 
vators  take  the  lead  in  this  vicinity. 
The  best  time  to  harvest  them  is  just 
after  the  pods  turn  white,  and  before 
they  dry  up  ;  the  crops  here  are  gathered 
with  harvesters.  The  one  manufactured 
by  F.  W.  Miller,  of  Caledonia,  N.  Y.,  is 
considered  the  best.  The  harvesters 
save  a  great  deal  of  hard  laoor — and 
from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  time. 


Cost  of  Spraying  Considered. 

C.  E.  Chapman,  Tompkins  County,  N. 
Y. — A  competent  person  must  be  em¬ 
ployed,  or  the  work  will  be  a  failure. 
Persons  who  are  capable  of  making  and 
applying  Bordeaux  Mixture  properly, 
are  smart  enough  to  command  more 
wages  than  the  common  farm  or  day 
hand.  I  would  expect  to  pay  something 
for  skill.  To  do  rapid  work,  and  reach 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  one  of  the  larger 
and  more  expensive  machines  would  be 
required.  The  location,  whether  level 
or  on  a  hillside,  the  trees,  whether  large, 
untrimmed,  high  and  old,  or  young, 
small  and  cared  for,  would  make  a  big 
difference.  The  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  would  have  an  influence.  On  small 
jobs,  much  time  would  be  spent  in  travel¬ 
ing.  The  spraying  should  be  done  at  a 
particular  time,  and  that  is  limited  so  that 
the  sprayer  cannot  cover  much  territory, 
and  he  must  charge  more  than  if  he 
could  have  a  steadier  job. 

This  work  comes  in  the  planting  sea¬ 
son,  when  a  farmer's  time  is  valuable, 
and  neglect  of  other  crops  will  cause 
great  loss  later  in  the  season.  He  might 
make  much  more  planting  potatoes  than 
working  by  the  day  ;  therefore,  the 
sprayer  will  probably  be  of  some  other 
profession.  1  have  never  been  able  to 
do  as  much  work  in  an  hour  as  some 
writers  profess  to  be  able  to  do.  Some 
men  might  half  do  it,  spend  but  little 
time  in  making  the  mixture,  hit  a  part 
of  the  foliage,  and  get  through  the  job 
in  a  manner  not  conducive  to  good  re¬ 
sults,  if  working  by  the  tree,  acre,  or  job. 
Others  would  be  so  slow  in  motion,  un¬ 
handy  with  the  machine,  and  fussy  that 
one  could  not  afford  to  hire  them  by  the 
day.  Two  good  men,  using  a  good  pump, 
McGowen  nozzle,  to  avoid  delay  by  clog¬ 
ging,  and  a  team  ought  to  spray  150 
average  size  trees  per  day.  The  material 
would  cost  about  five  cents  per  tree  for 
Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Paris-green. 

The  two  men  and  team  could  earn  $4 
at  other  work,  and  should  have  five  or 
six  at  this,  for  labor  and  use  of  machine. 
This  would  make  at  least  $13  per  day,  or 
8%  cents  per  tree  per  application.  I 
think,  if  the  men  did  good  work,  they 
would  have  to  keep  at  it  to  average  that 
much  per  day,  and  get  accustomed  to 
the  work.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
average  price  which  would  be  fair  to 
both  parties,  can  be  given  by  an  outsider 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  existing  con¬ 
ditions. 


gtUsrctlanrouisi  Advertising. 

In  waiting  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHAMPION!!* 

CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  Has 
a  cnrrjgaled  pan  over  tirebox.  doubling 
boiling  capacity ,  small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  handle^ 
for  cleansing  and 
storing ;  and  a  per¬ 
fect  aiitoniiitic 
regulator.  The 
Champion  is  as 
great  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the 
Cook  pan  as  the 
latter  was  over  the 
old  l.on  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 


Catalogue 


Free. 


THE  6.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO., 

HUDSON,  Ohio,  &.  MONTREAL,  ducbcc. 


MACHINERY 

Hydraulio,  Knncklo  Joint  and  Screw 
Freeses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  r  ■  ■ 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHEF.T 

PRESS  CO., 
life  W. Water  St.,  SYRACUSE 

CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG. CO  No  4  Main  St. 

Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio. 


PA  UNI  HP  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
UdfliflllU  D.  G  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  I1L, 


aDd  Earn  ham  w  v 


Mention  this  oat*er 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

By  F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the 
more  important  principles  which  underlie  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  is  just  what 
the  practical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany  needs.  Cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


1  Bright  alike  outside  and 
’’inside.”  Mailed  Free  on  applica¬ 
tion.  With  each  copy  we  will  send 
[(flat)  a  beautiful  painting  of  New 
Ipweet  Peas  until  tiie  fiOO.tflO  have  all 
|  been  called  for-  Hend  a  postal  lo-day 
U  .  A  tier  llnrpre  A  Co.,  Plillada.  ] 


THREE  CRIMSON  RAMBLER*, 01 

The  greatest  Rose  novelty  offered  in  years. I 
By  mail  postpaid.  Plant  now.  “■ 

FLLWA  GLR&  BARK),  Ml.  Hope  NUfSbiies,  Richest^,  N.  Y, 


Cabbage,  Cauliflower  &  Celery, 

Cabbage.  $1  per  M:  Cauliflower,  $5  per  M;  Celery,  $2 
per  M.  Discount  on  large  orders. 

C.  E.  KELLEY,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


3  GREATEST  THINGS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Crimson  Clover,  Cow  Peas  and  Winter 
Oats.  Send  for  new  descriptive^  catalogue 
before  purchasing  seed.  A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower 
and  Dealer,  Wyoming.  Kent  County,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  Gr0"er  SU°K' 


Winter  Oats. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed  and 
JOHN  HE  YD,  Felton.  Del. 


Feed  the  Nerves 

Upon  pure,  nourishing  blood  and  you 
will  not  be  nervous.  Give  to  the  blood 
the  power  to  nourish  and  support  the 
nervous  system  and  all  the  bodily  organs, 
by  purifying  and  enriching  the  blood  with 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  one  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills 


easy  to  buy,  easy  to  take, 
easy  in  effect.  25c. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed  has  visited  my 

farm  and  knows  that  my  seed  is  pure  and  fresh.  My 
clover  Is  better  than  ever  this  year. 

E.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  c^!.;OF 

Place  orders  NOW  for  choice  pedigree  seed  of  my 
own  growing.  Guaranteed  free  from  weeds.  Ready 
July  1.  Market  price.  Catalogue  free. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 


PDIUCnil  PI  nifC D“ The largest  handler 

UllllndUll  IlLUVCnof  American- 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seerl  in  the  United  States, 
Is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford.  Del.  Write  for  trices. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Hardy,  American-grown  Seed.  25  cents  per  pound, 
postpaid;  $5  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.  cars. 

PURE  LKA.MING  CORN,  $1  per  bushel:  EARLY 
MASTODON,  $1.25  per  bushel:  TURNIP  SEED, 
BUCKWHEAT,  SEED  WHEAT,  and  all  kinds  of 
FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS  at  growers’  pricesl 
Write  for  Special  Wholesale  Prices  on  what 
you  wish  to  order.  FRANK  H.  BATTLES, 

Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  best  pasture  crop  you  could  possibly  sow.  | 
Best  for  the  cattle— Best  for  the  soil.  But  you 
must  have  the  best  seed.  This  is  one  of  the  special¬ 
ties  for  which  we  are  famous.  Get  prices  at  once. 

ARTHUR  J. COLLINS, Moorestown,N.J 


yiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimmiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

I  PEACH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES  I 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

5  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY.  | 
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Fifteen  years  ago,  or  thereabout  (as 
all  of  our  old  friends  know),  The  R.  N.-Y. 
told  its  readers  how  its  great  yields  of 
Chester  County  Mammoth  and  Blount’s 
Prolific  corn  were  produced — over  130 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre,  six 
acres  in  all.  Planting  in  drills,  sur¬ 
face  fertilizing,  and  shallow  cultivation, 
made  up  the  new  method.  Here  is 
the  gist  of  bulletin  33  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Experiment  Station  : 

Comparisons  of  deep  and  shallow  cul¬ 
tivation  have  been  made  during  four 
years,  and  the  results,  with  a  single 
slight  exception,  have  invariably  been 
in  favor  of  the  more  shallow  work.  A 
great  amount  of  similar  work  has  been 
done  at  other  stations,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  the  results  secured  have  been 
the  same  as  there.  They  have  examined 
the  records  of  116  such  tests  made  at  13 
different  stations,  and  find  that  61  tests 
of  deep  cultivation  gave  an  average  yield 
of  64.9  bushels  per  acre,  while  55  tests  of 
shallow  cultivation  gave  an  average 
yield  of  74.7  bushels,  a  difference  of  9.8 
bushels  per  acre,  or  more  than  15  per 
cent  in  favor  of  shallow  cultivation.  In 
only  five  cases  out  of  the  entire  number 
did  the  deep  culture  show  the  better  re¬ 
sults.  Corn  is  a  plant  which  has  a  large 
number  of  long  roots  near  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  whenever  the  soil  is  dis¬ 
turbed  so  deeply  as  to  cut  the  surface 
roots,  the  plant  is  necessarily  weakened 
by  having  its  supply  of  nourishment  de¬ 
creased.  A  constant  supply  of  food  is 
just  as  necessary  to  the  growing  plant 
as  to  the  growing  animal,  and  cutting 
many  of  the  roots  when  the  plant  is 
growing  rapidly,  frequently  gives  the 
plant  a  check,  from  which  it  never  fully 
recovers. 

But  this  isn’t  all,  as  we  have  insisted 
during  these  15  years  or  more.  The  older 
the  corn  plant  is,  the  less  can  it  bear  any 
injury  to  its  roots.  At  no  time  during 
its  life,  does  it  need  more  food  than  just 
before  the  sets  appear,  and  while  the 
ears  are  growing.  Hilling  up  may  in  a 
wet  season  not  appreciably  lessen  the 
yield,  but  in  a  dry  season,  it  is  sure  to 
do  so.  We  recall  vividly  an  experiment 
we  made  upon  an  acre  of  corn  during 
such  a  season.  Half  of  it  was  plowed, 
the  other  half  surface-cultivated  just  as 
the  ears  were  forming.  The  half  plowed 
wilted  in  a  few  days  and  did  not  recover. 
This  is  an  extreme  case  to  be  sure,  but 
the  results  of  extremes  are  sometimes 
effective  teachers  of  what  is  the  most 
judicious  middle  course. . . . 

Bulletin  38  of  the  West  Virginia  Sta¬ 
tion  (Morgantown)  says :  “  From  one 
medium-sized  potato  of  the  Carman  No.  1, 
we  harve&ted  13  pounds  the  past  season.” 

The  Columbian  vs.  the  Shaffer. — 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  estimated  the  Colum¬ 
bian  raspberry  as  in  every  way  the  equal 
of  the  older  Shaffer — no  better,  except 
it  might  be  in  the  matter  of  hardiness  ; 
a  very  important  consideration.  From 
several  widely-separated  sources  has 
come  the  report  that  the  Columbian  is 
the  hardier  of  the  two.  The  Shaffer  is 
a  splendid  berry  in  many  ways — a  vigor¬ 
ous  grower,  an  immense  bearer  of  its 
large,  dark  red  berries.  It  only  needed 
hardiness  to  make  it  a  perfect  berry  of 
its  class.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  Colum¬ 
bian  we  have  that  perfect  berry.  We 
shall  speak  of  the  comparative  hardiness 
of  the  two  rivals  from  our  own  experi¬ 
ence  later.  Now  comes  an  additional 
report  from  Mr.  E.  G.  Fowler,  of  Port 
Jervis,  N.  Y.,  who  was  the  first  to  speak 
of  it  in  print,  which  follows  : 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.  Y.  may  be  interested  to 
know  the  comparative  hardiness  of  the  two  rival 
raspberries,  the  Shaffer  and  Columbian,  as  shown 
in  my  garden,  where  I  have  a  dozen  plants  of 
each,  planted  in  exactly  similar  conditions,  and 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  Both  are  in 
full  bearing  this  season,  it  being  the  third  year  of 
their  growth.  I  would  say  that  fully  25  per  cent 
of  the  canes  of  the  Shaffer  were  dead  when  spring 


opened,  and  this  is  a  better  showing  than  this 
berry  has  usually  made  with  me.  Strange  to  say, 
the  larger  and  more  vigorous  the  growth,  the 
greater  the  percentage  of  loss.  Neither  of  them 
was  pruned  at  all  during  the  season.  The  Colum¬ 
bian  has  come  through  the  winter,  so  far  as  can 
be  noted,  entirely  unharmed.  In  order  to  test  its 
capacity,  I  have  left  some  plants  with  five  and  six 
canes,  at  least  eight  feet  tall,  and  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  beautifully  from  root  to  top.  So  far  the  ad¬ 
vantage  seems  greatly  in  favor  of  the  Columbian, 
and  if  it  possesses  the  other  requisite  qualities, 
which  are  claimed  for  it,  my  Shaffers  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  likely  to  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
weather  was  quite  severe  during  the  winter,  the 
thermometer  standing  several  nights  in  succes¬ 
sion  at  10  degrees  below  zero.  The  difference  in 
the  appearance  of  the  two  varieties  is  very  not¬ 
able,  especially  in  the  canes;  those  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian  are  of  a  rather  bright  red  color,  while  the 
Shaffers  are  a  dull,  ashy  gray. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Wickham,  alluding  to  our 
“  Asparagus  Talk,”  a  few  weeks  ago, 
has  this  to  say  : 

You  say  that  the  shoots  from  the  male  plant 
are  the  largest.  When  the  plants  are  in  bloom 
how  can  you  tell  the  male  from  the  female,  and 
what  is  your  way  of  exterminating  the  female 
plants  ? 

Our  friend  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  we 
said  the  male  shoots  were  larger  than  the 
female  shoots.  We  marked  a  certain 
number  of  the  largest  early  shoots.  A  bout 
half  proved  to  be  male,  the  other  half 
female  plants.  Tikis  was  to  confirm  or 
to  weaken  the  evidence  of  one  of  our  ex¬ 
periment  stations  which  found  that  the 
male  plants  gave  larger  shoots  than  the 
female.  In  truth,  it  is  reasonable  enough 
to  guess  that  the  female  plants,  weak¬ 
ened  by  seed-bearing,  would  be  less 
vigorous  than  the  males  which,  of  course, 
bear  no  fruit.  We  did  not  find  it  so, 
however,  and  we  presented  the  result 
of  our  trial  for  what  it  might  be  worth. 

The  advantage  we  see  in  setting  male 
i*oots,  is  that  there  will  be  no  trouble 
from  seedlings  which  are  deep  rooted 
and  hard  to  kill. 

It  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  males 
from  the  females.  The  flowers  of  the 
former  are  about  twice  the  size  of  the 
latter.  Five  minutes  of  observation 
would  enable  the  observer  to  distinguish 
them  at  a  glance.  To  verify  the  distinc¬ 
tion,  we  may  add  that  the  anthers  (of 
the  stamens)  of  the  males  are  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  while  the  pistils  are  abortive. 
The  berry  of  the  female  begins  to  form, 
even  before  the  little  flower  is  fully  open. 

Light  Upon  the  Saghalin  Contro¬ 
versy. — Our  attentive  readers  are  aware 
that  we  have  had  the  old  knotweed, 
Polygonum  cuspidatum,  growing  in  the 
Rural  Grounds  for  about  20  years.  For 
about  five  years,  we  have  had  the  later 
introduction  of  Polyganum  listed  in  cata¬ 
logues  as  Mountain  Fleece.  This  differs 
chiefly  from  the  old  Cuspidatum  in  that 
it  blooms  later,  and  the  plants  do  not 
grow  so  tall.  Our  Cuspidatum  plants 
are  now  (May  22)  seven  feet  high,  though 
growing  in  a  shade  that  may  fairly  be 
called  dense.  The  stems  are  yet  green 
and  succulent  to  the  bottom.  The  Moun¬ 
tain  Fleece  is  now  but  about  18  inches 
tall.  Our  plants  of  Saghalin  (set  out 
in  April)  are  a  foot  high.  We  cut  parts 
of  the  tops  of  these  three  Polyganums, 
and  presented  them  to  two  horses.  Each 
sniffed  at  them  at  first  as  a  strange  food, 
and  then  ate  them  with  what  seemed  to 
be  ordinary  relish,  showing  no  partiality 
for  any  one  of  the  three . 

The  frosts  at  the  Rural  Grounds  have 
been  killing.  Most  of  the  fruit  buds  of 
all  our  grape  vines  have  been  killed ; 
asparagus  was  frozen  to  the  ground. 
Potato  vines  were  blackened  to  the 
soil.  All  of  our  trial  Lima  and  other 
pole  beans,  and  all  of  our  new  trial  bush 
beans  (many  in  number)  are  dead . 

Again,  for  the  fifth  time,  we  wo  aid  ask 
for  information  regarding  the  heirs  of 
the  late  James  Dougal  of  Canada.  We 
have  his  Dougal  No.  2  gooseberry,  which 
we  valuehighly,  1,  for  its  tree  form;  2,  for 
its  freedom  from  thorns;  3,  for  its  freedom 
from  mildew,  and  4,  for  the  quality  of 
its  berries.  Has  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  right 
to  give  away  cuttings  ?  Two  or  three 
years  ago,  a  nurseryman  wrote  us  that 
he  had  purchased  the  control  of  this 
gooseberry,  and,  in  response  to  our  re¬ 
quest,  furnished  us  the  proof.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  we  have  forgotten  the  nur¬ 
seryman's  name. 

Again,  we  have  his  Eliot’s  Early  pear, 
which  we  regard  as  the  earliest,  and, 
for  the  earliest,  the  best  pear  in  cultiva¬ 
tion . . . 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 

New  York. 
BEYMEB-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS-CHAMBER3, 

Pittsburgh. 

ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 


JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 


MORLEY, 

Cleveland. 
MISSOURI, 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL. 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 
SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 
SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
ULSTER, 

New  York, 

UNION,  “ 


Common  Sense 

dictates  that  you  use  materials  when  paint¬ 
ing  that  you  know  something  about.  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  are  and 
have  been  the  standard  for  years.  You 
know  all  about  them  ;  if  you  don’t  your 
painter  does.  To  make  sure,  however,  ex¬ 
amine  the  brand  (see  list). 

For  colors,  use  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure 
White  Lead  tinting  colors  ;  they  are  the  best 
and  most  permanent;  prepared  expressly  for 
tinting  Pure  White  Lead.  Pamphlet  and 
color-card  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


AS  P  8 


LL 


— Paris  Green  sprinkler  II 


Bugs  will  come. 

Save  your  crop. 

Examine  the  merits  of 
our  Sprinkler. 

Ten  to  fifteen  acres  cov  - 
ered  in  a  single  day. 


An  even  mixture  of  the 
poison  constantly 
secured. 

The  Potato  Growers' Friend 
Send  for  illustrated 
circular. 


ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO.,  62  Sabin  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Leggett’s  Paris-Green  or  Powder  Gun 

No  plaster  or  water  required.  From  %  pound  to  one 
pound  of  Green  per  acre  Is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  potatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables.  Ten  acres  covered  wr 
day.  THE  GUN  will  distribute 
evenly  any  quantity  you  wish. 
LONG  TUBES  for  ORCHARD 
WORK  with  each  Gun.  Easier 
and  better  than  spraying. 
Circular  on  Application. 
LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


SAVE  YOUR  FRUITS! 

from  the  Pests  BY  BUYING  1 

A  DOUGLAS  SPRAYER,  j 

Only  $9  complete,  except  barrel.  2 
Especially  adapted  for  spraying? 
Paris  Green  or  London  Purple.  I 
Throws  a  constant  stream.  * 

THE  BIST  PAY.THE  BEST! 

Our  book  on  Sprayehb  will  give  1 
you  valuable  information;  it  is] 
FREE;  ask  for  it. 

W.  &  B.  DOUCLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CT.  ; 
N.Y.  CITY.  CHICAGO.' 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

POTATO? 

Rugs 


Killed.  Fruit  8prayed, 
Flowers  and  Garden 
Watered  Easier  and 
Better  by  using  the  „ 

DAVIS  SPRAIEE.  * 

Our  book  on  Fruit  Machinery,  J 
Sprayers.  Pumps,  Oider  Press,  <fec 
Sent  Free.  Every  gardener  Jf 
and  fruit  grower  should  have  it.  ji- 

DAVIS-JOHNSON  CO.  * 
45  Jackson  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS.  * 

¥¥¥¥*¥¥*¥¥¥¥¥¥*¥¥ 


Agts.  wanted. 


1$12  SPRAYER 

copper  iilil  $6.50 

All  Improvements,— Auto¬ 
matic  Agitator,  etc.  Will 
spray  trees  20  feet  high.  We 
are  the  largest  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  sell  the  most.  We 
are  the  originators  of  low 
prices  in  Knapsack  Sprayers. 

I  Just  send  for  our  illustrated 
j  pamphlet,  never  mind  stamp. 
THE  LENOX  SPRAYER  CO. 

95  West  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


SPRAYING  CHOPS  :  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It.— By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price, 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  hut  25  cents,  postpaid. 
THE  RURAL  PUBLISHING  G 6.,  New  York. 


ONE-HOUSE  DOUBLE  ROW 

PARIS-GREEN 


AND 

FERTI¬ 

LIZER! 


DISTRIBUTOR.  8end  for  Circular. 
Address  J.  W,  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa, 


“He  had  an  honest  look.” 
You’ve  heard  of  him. 

Perhaps  you’ve  seen  him. 
Possibly  you’ve  dealt  with 
him. 

And  you’re  sorry  for  it  now. 
Still  you’ve  learned  some¬ 
thing. 

You’re  never  going  to  forget 
what  it  was  that  caught  you. 
It  was  that  honest  look. 

In  buying  your  harvesting  ma¬ 
chinery  don’t  put  too  much 
confidence  ijn  an  honest  look. 


M'GormigK 


light-running  steel  binders  and 
mowers  not  only  have  the  honest 
look,  but  they  have  something 
better  —  reputation — character. 

This  they  have  earned  by 
long  years  of  public  service. 

There’s  stability  in  the  very 
name  “  McCormick  ”  and  ma¬ 
chines  having  that  name  can 
not  be  sold  as  cheaply  as 
others,  because  they  have 
other  and  more  intrinsic  val¬ 
ue  than  “an  honest  look.” 


Seen  a 
There’s 
— ask  him  for  one. 


McCormick  Catalogue? 
an  agent  in  your  town 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  81/,  marks,  or  10)4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
oftice  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 

able  10  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  8,  1895. 


An  old  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  advertising  for 
complete  files  of  the  paper  from  1878  to  the  present 
time.  Any  one  having  such  in  good  order,  with  in¬ 
dexes,  should  write  at  once  and  state  price. 

Q 

Are  there  not  some  of  our  readers  who  know  of 
homemade  telephones,  or  some  cheap  and  simple  tele¬ 
phone  service  in  a  farm  neighborhood  ?  If  there  are, 
we  wish  they  would  help  us  on  that  question  under 
“  What  Say,”  page  393.  By  all  means,  give  farm 
neighborhoods  the  conveniences  of  the  telephone  if 
they  can  be  secured  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

G 

Among  other  excellent  articles  in  preparation,  is 
one  on  a  “  A  Farm  Paint  Shop.”  This  will  be  written 
by  an  old-time  painter,  and  will  contain  many  prac¬ 
tical  ideas.  In  these  times,  many  a  farm  building 
will  go  long  unpainted  if  its  owner  must  wait  till  he 
can  afford  to  hire  a  painter  to  do  it  for  him.  At  the 
same  time,  the  building  may  need  the  paint  sadly. 
Let  the  farmer  learn  how  to  do  it  himself. 

O 

Just  as  we  predicted,  that  old  “  Preservaline  ”  ad¬ 
vertisement  makes  its  appearance  in  the  agricultural 
papers.  The  advertisers  have  a  new  scheme  this  year 
— they  promise  to  keep  eggs  fresh  for  a  whole  year  ! 
Now,  the  agricultural  papers  that  advertise  this  stuff, 
do  not  do  so  ignorantly.  They  know  that  it  is  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  borax,  and  they  know  that  our  best 
dairy  authorities  condemn  its  use.  Later  in  the  year, 
this  company  will  advertise  a  wonderful  system  of 
preserving  fruit !  Let  the  whole  crowd  alone  ! 

G 

The  small  local  market  may  often  be  the  best  one 
for  the  producer.  High  city  quotations  are  attractive, 
but  perishable  shipments  frequently  overload  the 
market,  and  freights,  commissions  and  shortage  render 
returns  disappointing.  The  consumption  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  small  towns  and  adjacent 
territory,  may  be  doubled  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
business  energy.  Fresh  strawberries,  raspberries, 
cantaloupes,  watermelons,  and  other  luxuries  of  the 
table,  are  not  to  be  resisted  when  presented  at  the 
door  daily  in  their  season,  if  the  price  be  a  moderate 
one,  and  such  a  market  is  the  safe  and  profitable  one. 
General  adoption  of  such  methods  of  distribution  in 
villages  and  thickly  settled  country  districts,  would 
often  double  present  consumption  of  these  articles. 

G 

An  acre  crop  of  Crimson  clover  as  they  grow  it  in 
Delaware,  contains  more  fertilizing  material  than  is 
contained  in  15  tons  of  stable  manure.  In  1890,  there 
were  in  Delaware,  762,055  acres  of  improved  farm 
lands.  Let  us  suppose  that  500,000  acres  had  been 
sowed  to  Crimson  clover  last  fall.  That  might  have 
been  done  without  interfering  with  any  other  crop. 
Do  you  realize  what  that  would  mean  ?  As  much  fer¬ 
tility  as  is  found  in  7,500,000  tons  of  ordinary  manure! 
Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  it  would  mean  106,000,000 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  26,000,000  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  93,250,000  pounds  of  potash  raised  to  the 
surface  of  Delaware  soil — ready  for  business  !  You 
would  have  to  import  318,000  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  to 
obtain  that  nitrogen,  or  about  50,000  tons  of  muriate 
of  potash.  At  the  regular  market  price,  this  fertility 
would  cost  the  State  of  Delaware  $22, 080, 000  !  In  that 
same  year,  1890,  there  were  in  the  whole  United  States, 
357,616,755  acres  of  improved  farm  lands,  of  which  at 
least  150,000,000  were  suited  to  the  growing  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  We  won’t  attempt  to  figure  out  the  full 
possibilities  of  such  a  crop,  as  we  haven’t  a  column 
wide  enough  for  the  figures  ! 


Mr.  M.  A.  Thayer  of  Wisconsin,  states  that  at  11 
A.  M.,  on  the  day  before  the  late  hard  freeze,  the 
signal  service  reported  “  killing  frosts.”  A  score  of 
men  at  once  started  covering  the  berries  with  the 
mulch  that  lay  between  the  rows,  or  with  wild  hay. 
They  kept  this  up  all  night,  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
fields  so  covered  were  saved.  On  strawberries,  this 
mulch  should  be  removed  in  the  morning  to  allow 
polleniza  ion.  As  an  experiment,  we  covered  our 
early  potatoes  this  year  with  a  thick  mulch  of  straw. 
They  were  not  touched  by  the  frost,  while  nearby 
plants  of  like  size  were  killed  to  the  ground. 

G 

Michigan  is  a  big  State,  and  the  people  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  northern  part  of  it  need  ice  in  their  water  but 
a  very  few  weeks  out  of  the  52.  But  it  won’t  do  to 
put  the  whole  State  down  as  a  snow  drift  after  read¬ 
ing  this  letter  : 

In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  you  note  the  fact  that  the  first  Maryland 
strawberries  were  sent  into  market  May  14.  That  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  of  course,  for  such  a  “  cold,  bleak  climate  ”  as  that 
of  Maryland.  Sunny  Michigan  was  “  a  little  late  ”  this  year,  but 
managed  to  get  her  first  shipment  ready  for  the  Chicago  market 
May  16,  two  days  later  than  Maryland.  They  were  sent  from  the 
region  of  Union  Pier  in  this  county.  v.  E.  R. 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 

That’s  good.  We  were  at  Dover,  Del.,  May  16,  and  no 
ripe  berries  were  found.  These  berries,  it  seems, 
brought  $4  a  case. 

G 

In  the  construction  of  United  States  war  vessels,  a 
foreign-made  product  known  as  cocoa  cellulose  has 
been  used  to  pack  between  the  exterior  and  interior 
hulls  near  the  water  line,  to  prevent  sinking  in  ease 
of  perforation  by  shot.  Although  projectiles  might 
pass  through  this  substance,  they  leave  no  holes  in  it 
through  which  water  may  flow.  Many  disadvantages 
attend  its  use,  chief  of  which  are  its  cost,  weight,  and 
rapid  deterioration.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Herbert 
has  appointed  a  committee  of  naval  constructors  to 
examine  into  the  merits  of  a  new  material  made  from 
the  pith  of  Indian  corn  stalks,  which  is  expected  to 
displace  cocoa  cellulose  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 
Comparative  tests  will  be  made  at  the  proving  grounds 
between  the  two,  and  if  these  meet  expectations,  we 
may  soon  have  another  use  for  our  corn  plant. 

G 

In  parts  of  western  New  York,  the  recent  freeze 
caused  immense  damage  to  fruit.  It  was,  of  course, 
impossible  to  estimate  fully  this  damage  at  first,  but 
now,  after  several  w  eeks,  the  real  results  are  appar¬ 
ent.  Here  is  the  sad  report  of  an  old  friend  in  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.  : 

I  never  saw  a  finer  prospect  for  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  other 
crops,  than  a  week  ago  last  Saturday,  and  now  we  have  no  show 
at  all.  Where  we  had  2,000  barrels  of  pears  last  year,  we  sha’n’t 
have  a  peck.  Cherries,  plums,  grapes  and  strawberries  are  all 
gone.  There  may  be  a  few  apples,  but  can  be  no  crop.  I  hope 
there  may  be  some,  and  in  some  orchards  there  may  be  a  few 
peaches  left— very  few,  indeed.  My  Paragon  chestnut  orchard 
was  coming  out  in  great  shape,  but  now  there  is  not  a  single  live 
leaf  on  the  whole  orchard,  and  it  is  no  worse  than  the  native 
trees  about  that. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  other  points  now  that 
the  worst  can  be  known. 

o 

Horses  have  felt  the  decline  in  values  more  than 
any  other  product  of  -the  farm  ;  they  are  now  selling 
for  about  40  per  cent  of  the  value  of  similar  animals 
six  to  eight  years  ago.  But  what  shall  be  done  about 
it  ?  Though  there  is  still  a  narrow  margin  of  profit 
in  the  “large  or  stylish  horse,”  when  nothing  but  the 
feed  is  considered,  yet  when  it  is  understood  how 
much  skill  and  intelligence  it  takes  to  produce  them, 
it  is  readily  seen  that  they  do  not  give  adequate  returns 
for  the  effort  put  into  them.  It  is  absurd  to  claim 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  raise  a  good  horse  as  a  poor  one. 
The  prospect  is  that  the  supply  will  exceed  the 
demand  for  several  years  to  come,  mainly  for  the 
reason  that  it  takes  farmers  as  a  class  so  long  to 
adjust  themselves  to  new  conditions.  It  would  seem 
that  the  wisest  thing  to  do  is,  as  many  are  doing  with 
wheat,  to  leave  the  business  alone  and  engage  in 
something  else. 

G 

Considerable  interest  is  manifested  in  three-horse 
eveners.  Modern  methods  and  implements  require 
more  power  than  a  two-horse  team  of  average  weig-ht 
can  furnish.  The  general-purpose  horse  on  the  farm 
does  not  need  to  be  of  very  heavy  weight,  except  on 
special  occasions.  It  is  often  very  convenient,  too, 
to  have  a  third  horse  for  use  when  the  team  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  light  work.  For  deep  plowing  more  power 
is  required.  With  our  level  and  well-cleared  fields, 
harrows  that  cut  both  wide  and  deep  may  be  used  to 
advantage.  With  good  roads,  heavy  loads  may  be 
taken  to  market.  The  cost  of  the  driver  is  no  more, 
and  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  by  a  three-horse 
team,  is  50  per  cent  or  more  above  that  of  a  two-horse 
one.  Better  work,  too,  may  often  be  done.  Three- 
horse  teams  are  common  in  the  city,  and  should  be 


more  used  on  the  farm.  The  lack  of  a  good  three - 
horse  evener  often  stands  in  the  way.  One  of  the 
best  for  farm  purposes  ever  made,  is  illustrated  and 
described  on  page  391. 

G 

Manufacturers  of  brooders  systematically  mis¬ 
state  the  number  of  chicks  that  may  be  brooded  by 
their  machines.  With  great  care  and  skill,  the  num¬ 
ber  stated  as  their  capacity,  may  possibly  be  kept  in 
them  for  a  short  time  while  small;  but,  in  general,  it  is 
safer  to  figure  on  these  machines  accommodating  only 
about  one-half  the  stated  number.  Loss  and  disap¬ 
pointment  are  pretty  sure  to  result  if  beginners  try  to 
raise  the  stated  number,  and  this  will  result  in  a 
prejudice  against  the  machines,  and  will  react  against 
the  makers.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  latter  not  to 
misrepresent  the  capacity  of  their  machines. 

G 

Mr.  Bancroft,  of  Delaware,  has  demonstrated  that 
one  acre  of  his  light  soil  will  furnish  a  year’s  supply  of 
food  for  one  cow  !  A  spring’s  crop  of  Crimson  clover 
and  winter  oats  is  put  in  the  silo,  and  the  ground  at 
once  plowed  and  put  in  corn  or  cow  peas  which,  in 
turn,  go  into  the  silo  when  ripe.  After  this  second 
crop  is  harvested,  another  crop  of  Crimson  clover  and 
oats  is  started.  The  ensilage  from  this  acre  will  feed 
one  cow  a  year.  During  her  heavy  milkiDg  season,  two 
pounds  per  day  of  cotton-seed  meal  might  be  profitably 
added,  but  the  cow  could  maintain  a  good  yield  with¬ 
out  it.  Mr.  Bancroft  even  says  that  he  doesn’t  care 
if  one-third  of  the  Crimson  clover  and  oats  are 
“  down  ”  so  flat  that  they  cannot  be  easily  cut  for  the 
silo,  for  it  will  all  be  plowed  in  and  make  more  corn. 
This  is  the  most  “intensive”  culture  of  cow  feed  we 
have  yet  heard  of  ! 

G 

BREVITIES. 

We’ve  made  a  great  chatter  o’er  “  organic  matter,” 

And  how  it  behaves  in  the  soil; 

It  holds  back  the  water  and  makes  the  drought  shorter, 

And  thus  recompenses  your  toil. 

It  fills  up  the  spaces  between  the  small  faces 
Of  particles  down  in  the  earth; 

Capillary  forces  go  working  like  horses, 

To  prove  to  the  farmer  their  worth. 

Then  make  your  soil  fatter  with  organic  matter, 

And  capture  the  life-giving  drink; 

Fill  up  the  air  spaces  and  you  can  make  faces 
At  half  of  your  trouble,  I  think. 

And  inside  your  skull,  sir,  unless  I  am  dull,  sir, 

There’s  much  the  same  trouble  prevails. 

Two-thirds  of  your  schemes,  sir,  are'nothing  but  dreams,  sir, 

And  that’s  why  you  always  win  “  tails.” 

Your  head’s  out  of  kilter — it’s  not  a  good  filter; 

There’s  too  much  air  space  there,  and  hence, 

In  order  to  win,  sir,  you’d  better  plow  in,  sir, 

The  humus  of  experience  ! 

Sound  money  ”  is  cash  that  “  talks.” 

Name  your  farm  and  print  it  on  your  letter  heads  ! 

Pedigree  gives  promise  of  performance — that’s  all. 

Does  agriculture  need  more  preachers  or  more  praeticers  ? 

Keep  every  hoof  quite  aloof  from  the  young  clover  seeding. 

Don’t  let  the  freeze  give  your  ambition  a  permanent  “die-back.” 

A  discount  on  your  note  is  like  a  disc  harrow  on  your  feelings. 

A  frost  that  kills  early  potato  vines  does  not  seem  to  harm  the 
bugs. 

Before  you  attempt  an  off-liaud  answer,  have  your  facts  on 
hand. 

The  worst  “dead  head”  on  your  farm  is  the  head  that  won’t 
think. 

No,  we  are  not  Crimson  clover  crazy ;  we  are  just  pushing  along 
a  good  thing. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  gives  more  information  about  insect  pests  than 
any  other  farm  paper. 

Miss  Crescent  strawberry  needs  “bloomers”  in  order  to  get 
through  the  world  right. 

A  growing  crop  in  your  orchard  is  not  the  same  as  a  mulch.  The 
first  steals  moisture— the  latter  holds  it. 

The  weed  crop  will  get  a  “corner”  on  your  farm  if  you  don’t 
clean  out  that  fence  corner  before  ripening  time  ! 

French  farmers  are  said  to  be  using  more  fertilizers  than  ever 
— with  a  gain  chiefly  in  nitrate  of  soda,  kainit  and  basic  slag. 

The  nose  was  never  designed  to  hold  water.  Don't  use  catarrh 
cures  in  the  form  of  a  solution.  Try  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
vaseline. 

There  are  10  workmen  who  can  get  a  machine  out  of  order  to 
one  who  can  get  it  in  again.  That’s  why  you  want  strong  and 
simple  machinery. 

It  gives  your  feelings  quite  a  blow,  to  eat  the  words  that  form 
a  “crow,”  and  so  be  sure  your  facts  you  know  before  you  ope  your 
mouth  and  “  blow.” 

The  chances  are  good  for  “blighty”  weather  this  season.  The 
potatoes  will  take  it  if  the  vines  are  not  coated  with  copper. 
Better  try  the  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

You  may  well  give  the  young  strawberry  plants  a  chew  of 
tobacco  !  The  tobacco  dust  scattered  over  the  plants  in  April  is 
worth  its  cost  as  a  fertilizer,  and  will  keep  off  many  an  insect. 

Here’s  a  letter  from  last  winter  that  I  hope  will  prove  a  hinter 
to  enable  you  to  jump  upon  the  frost  and  break  its  back.  May  the 
cold  of  winter’s  battle  have  no  terrors  for  your  cattle,  for  they’ll 
fatten  on  a  batten  if  it’s  nailed  along  a  crack. 

A  newspaper  reports  several  sheep  frozen  to  death  in  one  of  the 
mountainous  counties  in  New  Jersey  during  the  recent  cold 
spell.  The  sheep  had  been  sheared  during  the  previous  heated 
term,  under  the  impression  that  summer  had  come,  and  the  loss  of 
their  winter  coats,  in  connection  with  the  sudden  and  severe 
change,  proved  too  much  for  them. 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

On  our  first  page  will  be  found  pictures  of  a  simple 
little  device  for  mixing  liquid  manures  with  water. 
It  was  devised  by  L.  F.  Kinney,  horticulturist  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  Kingston,  R.  I. 
The  cuts  are  taken  from  the  excellent  Station  report. 
This  “  Kinney  pump”  is  a  simple  brass  casting  with 
an  opening  at  each  end  and  at  the  side.  A  hose  may 
be  attached  at  either  end,  and  another  short  one  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  side  opening,  with  the  end  placed  in  the 
liquid  to  be  mixed.  As  water  is  forced  through  the 
casting,  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed,  and  the  liquid 
manure  rushes  through  the  side  hose,  and  is  thus 
mixed  with  the  water  as  it  passes  along.  The  lower 
picture  shows  the  “  pump”  in  operation.  The  strength 
of  this  mixture  can  be  regulated  by  placing  a  dia¬ 
phragm  in  the  side  opening.  This  gives  good  results 
in  greenhouse  or  garden  culture,  and  is  a  handy  way 
of  applying  liquid  manure  or  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
soda — or,  probably,  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Where 
the  water  supply  comes  from  a  faucet,  the  mixing  is 
easily  done. 
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And  now  another  trust  is  reported  from  out  West. 
Like  its  predecessors,  it  was  organized  for  the  public 
good — to  effect  economies  in  production,  thus  improv¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  its  goods,  and  cheapening  them  to 
consumers.  This  latest  addition  to  the  pestilential 
brood,  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
sash,  door  and  blind  mills  in  this  country.  It  has 
started  out  to  accomplish  its  avowed  purpose  by  cur¬ 
tailing  production  20  per  cent  ;  this  is  accomplished 
by  discharging  enough  men,  and  shutting  down  enough 
machinery  thus  to  reduce  the  output.  To  insure 
compliance,  each  member  of  the  combine  deposited 
$2,000  to  be  forfeited  in  case  he  was  detected  in  manu¬ 
facturing  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  his 
mill,  or  in  selling  it  for  less  than  the  price  agreed 
upon  by  the  trust,  which  latter  has  already  been 
advanced  10  per  cent.  Probably  some  persons  will  be 
so  short-sighted  as  to  decry  this  latest  philanthropic 
combination,  which  only  shows  that  some  people  are 
not  yet  educated  up  to  the  point  of  appreciating  the 
self-sacrificing  efforts  of  public  spirited  manufacturers. 
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ELECTRIC  and  cable  roads,  and  more  especially  the 
Bicycle,  are  playing  the  mischief,  not  only  with  horse 
breeders  and  the  horse  markets,  but  with  most  other 
industries.  Most  of  these,  however,  are  taking  steps 
to  overcome  the  competition  and  loss  of  trade  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  changed  conditions.  Some  livery- 
stable  keepers,  finding  that  the  demand  for  horses 
and  carriages  was  rapidly  declining,  have  stocked  up 
with  bicycles  for  rent.  One  cable  road  that  extended 
out  into  the  suburbs,  four  d  that  the  receipts  had  fallen 
off  so  largely  on  account  of  the  bicycle  riders  who 
formerly  took  the  cars  for  their  outings,  that  a  deficit 
was  likely  to  result,  and  added  a  trailer  to  some  of 
their  cars  on  which  they  carry  free  the  bicycles  of 
their  patrons.  Horseshoers  complain  of  a  serious 
falling  off  in  their  trade,  and  many  of  them  are 
forced  to  seek  othef  occupations,  or  add  some  other 
branch  of  work  to  that  of  horseshoeing.  The  trade 
in  harnesses,  wagons  and  other  vehicles  has  fallen  off, 
and  the  wear  and  tear  on  shoes  is  largelv  reduced.  If 
the  livery-stable  keeper  rents  bicycles  instead  of 
horses,  he’ll  not  need  to  buy  so  much  of  the  farmer’s 
hay  and  oats.  Meanwhile,  the  extension  of  the  trolley 
and  cable  systems  of  propelling  street  cars  goes 
merrily  on,  and  the  bicycle  trade  is  booming  as  never 
before.  A  good  many  farmers  are  using  them,  too. 
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In  a  circular  sent  out  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  following  advice  is  given  : 

Use  Paris-green  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  150  gallons  of 
water.  Weigh  out  sufficient  poison  for  the  capacity  of  the  tank 
used,  and  make  it  into  a  thin  paint  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
arid  add  powdered  or  quicklime  equal  to  the  weight  of  poison  used, 
mixing  thoroughly .  The  lime  takes  up  the  free  arsenic  and  removes 
the  danger  of  scalding. 

We  have  been  asked  if  this  addition  of  lime  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  why.  Almost  all  of  the  brands  of  Paris- 
green  now  on  the  market  contain  some  free  arsenic, 
that  is,  a  form  of  arsenic  which  dissolves  in  the  water 
in  which  the  powder  is  mixed.  Most  of  the  arsenic 
in  Paris-green  is  in  the  form  of  an  arsenite  of  copper, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water.  The  arsenic  which  does 
go  into  solution  has  caustic  properties,  and  will  burn 
the  foliage.  .Nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  arsenite  of  lime 
in  London-purple  is  soluble  in  water,  hence  it  often 
severely  injures  tender  foliage  when  applied  alone. 
It  was  discovered  five  or  six  years  ago  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  cf  lime  to  a  solution  of  arsenic  rendered  it  com¬ 
paratively  harmless  to  foliage.  The  explanation  now 
given  is  that  the  lime  and  dissolved  arsenic  combine 
to  form  a  chemical  compound  that  is  insoluble  in 
water,  hence  will  not  burn  the  foliage.  It  has  been 
shown  that  about  one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  lime  is  a 
sufficient  amount  to  combine  with  the  soluble  arsenic 


in  one  pound  of  Paris-green.  But  as  the  lime  used  in 
spraying  varies  in  purity,  it  is  usually  recommended 
to  add  at  least  one  pound  of  freshly-slaked  lime  to 
every  pound  of  the  Paris-green  used  ;  we  advise  the 
addition  of  two  or  three  pounds  to  every  pound  of 
London-purple.  At  the  present  time,  however,  these 
arsenites  are  not  often  applied  alone,  but  are  usually 
combined  with  Bordeaux  Mixture;  this  fungicide, 
when  properly  made,  will  contain  a  sufficient  excess 
of  lime  to  overcome  any  caustic  properties  there  may 
be  in  the  Paris-green  or  London-purple.  In  short, 
lime  is  a  valuable  and  necessary  addition  to  the 
arsenites  to  prevent  their  caustic  action  on  the  foliage. 
Bordeaux  Mixture  contains  the  necessary  lime,  and 
thus  makes  a  safe  and  practicable  combination  with 
the  arsenites. 
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A  person  living  in  Massachusetts  recently  made  this 
complaint :  “  A  friend  left  me  $200,  but  all  I  got  of  it 

was  $100,  as  a  five-per-cent  inheritance  tax  was  taken 
out  of  it.  That’s  very  hard.” 

Now,  why  was  that  hard  ?  The  following  little  dia¬ 
logue  took  place  : 

“  Did  you  earn  that  money  ?  ” 

“No,  of  course  not.” 

“  Did  your  friend  earn  it  ?  ” 

“  No,  it  was  left  by  her  husband.” 

“  How  was  she  able  to  keep  it  so  long  and  enjoy  its 
income  ?  Why  was  it  not  stolen  ?  Why  didn’t  some 
big  man  come  along  and  take  it  away  from  her? 
When  she  invested  it,  why  didn’t  those  to  whom  she 
lent  it,  refuse  to  give  it  up  ?  ” 

“  Why,  it  was  her  own  !  The  law  protected  her  /” 

“  What  is  law  but  a  general  agreement  among  all 
members  of  society  to  abide  by  certain  rules  of  con¬ 
duct  ?  A  person’s  property  is  protected  only  because 
all  agree  peacefully  to  recognize  his  rights  to  it.  If 
society  or  the  public  protected  that  woman’s  property 
and  saved  her  the  expense  of  having  a  squad  of  soldiers 
to  do  it  for  her,  why  is  it  not  right,  at  her  death,  for 
society  to  be  paid  five  per  cent  for  its  work  ?  ” 

“That  may  be  right,  but  why  did  they  take  my 
money  ?  ” 

It  seems  to  us  that  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  arguments 
against  succession  or  inheritance  taxes.  Human  nature 
is  selfish.  Most  people  who  receive  legacies,  forget  to 
be  thankful  in  their  disappointment  at  not  receiving 
more.  We  think  some  plan  of  taxing  such  inheritances, 
will  be  found  the  wisest  and  fairest  means  of  raising 
certain  public  revenues,  as  well  as  the  most  effective 
safeguard  against  the  concentration  of  wealth  that 
now  threatens  the  country. 
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It  is  a  pet  belief  with  many  Americans  that  “we 
are  the  people.”  Yet  many  recent  events  may  well 
raise  the  question  whether  this  is  so  or  not.  The 
methods  by  means  of  which  the  great  corporations, 
trusts  and  monopolies  strive  to  influence  legislation 
in  their  favor,  are  well  known.  The  means  by  which 
they  choke  off  competition  and  destroy  their  competi¬ 
tors,  as  well  as  fix  both  buying  and  selling  prices,  are 
matters  of  common  report.  They  apparently  stop  at 
nothing  to  compass  their  ends,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
crush  and  ruin  any  one  who  stands  in  their  way. 
Sometimes  they  become  too  grasping,  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  they  have  built  up  falls  to  pieces  by  its  own 
weight.  A  recent  instance  is  the  Whisky  Trust. 
The  late  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  meats,  is 
without  doubt,  the  result  of  a  combination  which 
apparently  has  meat  eaters  by  their  throats.  Another 
great  combination  which  affects  nearly  every  person 
in  the  country,  is  the  Sugar  Trust.  The  price  of 
sugar  does  not  seem  high,  yet  the  profits  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  commonly  known  as  the 
Sugar  Trust,  are  enormous,  as  shown  by  its  report 
recently  filed  with  the  Massachusetts  Secretary  of 
State.  It  has  been  said  that  it  recently  issued  an 
order,  or  “  request,”  to  sugar  brokers  to  stop  hand¬ 
ling  foreign  sugar.  This  is  denied  by  the  trust  offi¬ 
cials,  but  brokers  say  that  the  trust  has  certain  ways 
of  communicating  its  wishes  to  dealers,  and  that  to 
save  themselves  trouble,  the  dealers  comply.  Refusal 
or  neglect  to  do  so,  would  mean  ruin  by  the  powerful 
combination.  This  is  the  way  that  it  kills  off  its 
rivals.  Foreign  sugar  is  now  delivered  here  at  prices 
a  very  little  lower  than  those  asked  by  the  Trust  ;  but 
any  advance  in  the  latter  would  mean  greatly  increased 
importations,  unless  some  such  measures  are  adopted 
to  check  them.  The  great  excuse  for  the  first  organi¬ 
zation  of  these  combinations  is  that  by  cooperating 
they  are  enabled  to  cheapen  production,  and  thus 
benefit  the  consumer.  But  it  almost  invariably  hap¬ 
pens  that  after  buying  off  all  purchasable  competitors, 
crushing  all  who  will  not  yield,  and  thus  securing  a 
free  field,  they  forget  all  about  their  philanthropic 
motives,  and  proceed  to  bleed  the  public  all  it  will 
stand.  These  leeches  do  not  hesitate  to  purchase 
voters,  bribe  legislators,  and  corrupt  the  courts  of 
justice.  An  official  of  the  Sugar  Trust  not  long  since 


admitted  under  oath  that  they  had  contributed  to  the 
campaign  funds  of  the  different  parties  in  different 
States  where  it  would  do  them  the  most  good,  irre¬ 
spective  of  party.  Isn’t  the  question  as  to  the  source 
of  the  real  power  in  this  country  at  the  present  time 
a  pertinent  one  ? 
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□  In  Texas,  the  irrigation  fever  is  at  full  height.  The 
favorite  plan  iu  that  State  seems  to  be  to  build  a  poml 
or  dam  on  some  high  point  of  the  farm,  and  pump 
the  water  into  it--to  be  distributed  later  by  means  of 
ditches.  Most  of  these  reservoirs  are  filled  from 
streams  or  low  lakes.  With  a  steam  or  gas  engine, 
this  water  is  readily  pumped  to  a  point  that  gives  the 
necessary  fall  over  the  level  land  of  the  farm.  This 
seems  to  work  better  than  the  scheme  of  pumping 
through  a  hose  directly  upon  the  land.  This  plan  of 
thoroughly  watering  a  few  level  acres  of  the  farm,  is 
one  thing  you  must  look  forward  to  if  you  expect  to 
keep  up  with  the  procession. 
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It  is  an  old  story  now  to  tell  how  systematic  dairy¬ 
ing  has  redeemed  farming  communities  that  were 
well  nigh  ruined  by  years  of  exclusive  wheat  produc¬ 
tion.  We  doubt  whether  it  has  ever  been  more 
effectively  told  than  by  Hon.  John  Lushsinger  before 
the  Minnesota  Dairymen’s  Association  as  follows  : 

I  reside  in  a  county  in  Wisconsin  where,  25  years  ago,  farmers 
were  running  a  race  each  season  with  the  chinch  buys,  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  could  first  harvest  the  crop  of  spring  wheat.  It  had 
been  as  good  a  wheat  country  as  yours  was,  and  perhaps  yet  is, 
and  wheat  had  been  for  many  years  the  main  staple  crop.  But 
all  this  changed;  the  bugs,  assisted  by  dry  seasons  and  impover¬ 
ished  soil,  regularly  and  completely  captured  the  crop.  Not  even 
content  with  that,  they  overflowed  with  their  crawling  swarms, 
the  adjoining  fields  of  other  crops,  and  stopped  only  when  ruin 
was  complete.  Disastrous  consequences  followed  ;  the  young,  the 
enterprising  and  hardy,  moved  in  ceaseless  trains  westward  to 
the  virgin  prairies  of  your  State  and  the  Dakotas,  to  begin  anew. 
Our  newspapers  were  filled  with  notices  of  sheriffs’  sales,  fore¬ 
closures,  and  tax  sales.  Once  in  debt,  the  wheat  farmer’s  struggles 
to  extricate  himself,  seemed  only  to  cause  him  to  become  more 
deeply  mired.  Then  when  the  outlook  was  darkest,  our  people— a 
few  at  first— betook  themselves  to  dairying.  Their  partial  success 
caused  others  to  follow  rapidly ;  we  became  dairymen  ;  became 
so  because  forced  by  chinch  bugs,  which  we  then  considered  a 
curse  sent  by  the  Almighty  to  punish  the  wholesale  robbery  of 
the  soil,  termed  “wheat  farming;”  but  now.  in  the  light  of  events 
following,  we  have  reason  to  consider  a  blessed  means  to  lead  us 
to  better  farming.  Green  County,  Wis.,  is  to-day  one  of  the 
greatest  dairy  counties  in  the  Northwest,  if  not  in  the  United 
States;  240  cheese  factories  exist  in  that  county,  and  nearly  half 
as  many  more  in  the  counties  adjoining,  mostly  controlled  by 
Green  County  men.  Over  20,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  are  made 
annually,  bringing  a  gross  income  of  about  $2,000,000,  and  not  one 
pound  of  this  great  amount  is  Cheddar,  or  so-called  American 
cheese.  It  is  what  is  termed  fancy  cheese,  mainly  of  the  three 
most  popular  varieties:  Swiss,  limburger  and  brick  cheese. 

Wo  much  for  Queen  Cow  !  Do  you  wonder  that 
thoughtful  men  desire  to  stop  the  fraudulent  sale  of 
“  oleo,”  when  such  results  as  this  can  be  rightly 
credited  to  the  spread  of  legitimate  dairying  ? 
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BUSINESS  BITS. 

Thebe  is  a  good  job  for  two  good  men  through  haying  and  har¬ 
vest  with  a  New  Jersey  farmer  who  advertises  this  week  iu  care 
of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  makes  a  specialty  of 
Crimson  clover,  and  is  already  preparing  for  the  large  demand 
that  is  sure  to  follow  this  season.  Send  for  his  catalogue. 

Complete  files  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  from  1878  to  1894  are  wanted. 
State  years  you  can  furnish  and  name  price.  Files  with  missing 
numbers  not  wanted.  Address  Prof.  J.,  care  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

Arabian  Hoof  Paste  is  recommended  for  caked  udders,  sore 
teats  in  cows,  and  cracked  hoofs,  scratches,  galls,  and  other 
sores  on  horses.  Scott’s  Hoof  Paste  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
are  the  manufacturers. 

Felt  makes  a  cheap  and  substantial  roofing  for  outbuildings. 
It  is,  of  course,  soft  and  pliable  when  first  put  on,  but  hardens 
and  makes  a  perfectly  tight  roof.  It  would  make  an  excellent 
roof  for  tobacco  sheds.  A.  F.  Swan,  38  Dey  Street,  New  York, 
will  send  samples,  prices,  etc. 

Analysis  of  Bowker’s  animal  meal  by  the  Connecticut  Station, 
shows  11 J4  per  cent  of  pure  fat  and  41%  per  cent  of  muscle- 
makers.  It  was  the  strongest  in  muscle-makers  of  any  food 
analyzed.  Mr.  Bowker  originated  this  plan  of  preparing  a  fine 
meat  food  for  poultry.  It  is  a  great  help  iu  forming  a  “balanced 
ration.” 

Those  who  want  superior  Shropshire  or  Dorset  ram  lambs  or 
young  A.  J.  C.  C.  bull  calves,  will  be  fortunate  if  they  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  bargains  offered  by  Mrs.  H.  E.  Tremain,  Hill  View 
Farm,  Lake  George,  N.  Y.  This  is  the  summer  home  of  General 
and  Mrs.  Tremain,  and  we  are  credibly  informed  that  their  stock 
comprises  the  very  best  strains. 

When  we  wrote  about  Mr.  M.  Garrahan’s  farm  under  “Farming 
Among  Coal  Mines,”  we  stated  that  he  has  a  sprayer  that  will 
cover  30  acres  a  day  !  This  seemed  like  a  big  story  to  some  read¬ 
ers,  but  it’s  true.  It  is  the  Peppier  six-row  sprayer  made  by 
Thomas  Peppier,  of  Ilightstown,  N.  J.  By  walking  about  13 
miles,  a  team  will  spray  the  30  acres.  It’s  the  best  large  sprayer 
on  the  market. 

In  a  recent  article  on  “Evaporated  Hay,”  you  noticed  that  the 
writer  used  the  McCormick  mower.  There  was  a  man  after  the 
very  best  machinery  he  could  find,  for  he  knew  the  importance  of 
first-class  haying  tools.  When  you  come  to  harvesting  the  grain 
you  will  find  the  need  of  good  tools  no  less  imperative.  The 
McCormick  reapers  and  binders  are  standard  machines.  When 
an  agent  can  say,  “It’s  as  good  as  the  McCormick,”  he  thinks 
that  he  has  said,  “It’s  the  best  in  the  world  ;”  and  so  he  has, 
though  he  doesn’t  always  make  a  statement  that  will  be  backed 
up  by  field  operations.  We  advise  our  readers  to  write  the  McCor¬ 
mick  Harvesting  Machine  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  for  full  particulars. 

We  have  seen  thrashing  machines  that  went  about  their  job  as 
though  they  expected  to  be  thrashed  in  the  coming  effort  to  thrash 
the  grain.  Not  so  the  Fearless  machine.  Why  is  it  fearless  ? 
Because  it  knows  that  every  bit  of  metal,  wood,  leather  and  can¬ 
vas  in  it,  is  of  the  best  material,  and  put  together  in  a  workman¬ 
like  way.  Mr.  Minard  Harder,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  who  makes  this 
machine,  makes  it  also  a  principle  of  his  life  never  to  turn  out 
inferior  goods.  When  the  grain  strikes  against  this  principle  in 
the  Fearless  machine,  it  gives  right  up  and  takes  its  thrashing 
peacefully.  Write  for  Mr.  Harder’s  big  catalogue.  He  has  a 
simple  machine  that  will  increase  the  coinage  value  of  your  dogs’ 
labor  by  500  per  cent. 


THE  OLD  PICKET  FENCE. 

One  morning  in  spring,  the  old  fence  said, 

As  bent  and  crooked  with  age  it  stood : 

“  This  winter  that’s  passed  o’er  my  atred  head, 
Has  surely  done  me  more  harm  than  good. 

This  morning,  against  my  feeble  frame, 

As  my  owner  leaned  his  heavy  weight, 

I  trembled,  and  shook  in  every  limb, 

While  he  thoughtlessly  sealed  my  fate. 

“  ‘  Gates  off  the  hinges,  the  posts  rotting  down; 
You  unsightly  thing,  your  day  is  past. 

It  is  time  I  tore  the  old  fence  to  the  ground, 

And  called  my  dooryard  a  lawn  at  last. 

I’ve  clung  to  it  a  good  many  years, 

And  been  to  considerable  expense, 

Only  to  honor  my  ancestors, 

Who  were  all  so  proud  of  their  picket  fence. 

“  ‘  But  old  things  must  give  way  to  new; 

Such  fences  are  unnecessary  things; 

We  cannot  bound  our  horizons,  now 

That  our  minds  and  souls  have  found  their  wings. 

So  come  down,  old  fence,’  he  gayly  cried; 

‘  You’ll  do  for  my  poultry  yard,  I  guess;  ’ 

Then  with  an  ax,  my  strength  he  tried, 

And,  you  can  imagine  the  rest. 

“  Now  the  quaint  old  yard  of  days  gone  by 
Lies  unguarded  on  every  side, 

While  bruised  and  battered,  I  sadly  lie 
Only  a  relic  of  ancestral  pride.” 

ALICE  E.  PINNEY. 


A  COOKING  LECTURE. 

RECIPES  WITH  THE  REASONS  WHY, 

Part  I. 

T  the  closing  session  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Farmers’ Institute,  Mrs.  Jennie 
A.  Jamison,  a  cooking  teacher  from 
Neenah,  Wis.,  gave  the  women  a  short 
series  of  lectures  on  cooking.  The  lec- 
tuier  stood  on  a  platform  on  which  was 
a  cooking  stove  and  table.  She  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  materials  and  utensils,  and 
made  the  various  dishes  described,  which 
were  afterwards  served  to  the  audience 
to  be  tested. 

The  first  thing  on  the  programme  for 
the  second  lesson  was  roast  beef.  A  rib 
roast,  weighing  about  six  pounds,  was 
exhibited  to  the  audience.  The  lecturer 
explained  the  necessity  of  providing 
tender  meat  to  be  roasted,  saying  that 
she  would  state  in  another  lesson  the 
principles  of  cooking  tough  meat,  which 
are  quite  different.  The  meat  was  then 
sponged,  dredged  with  salt  and  flour, 
and  put  into  a  dripping  pan.  The  flour 
s.iould  be  pretty  well  rubbed  in,  so  that 
it  will  fill  the  pores  and  absorb  the 
juices  of  the  meat  when  it  comes  out  in 
the  cooking.  The  following  is  a  steno¬ 
graphic  report  of  the  lecture  ;  the  audi¬ 
ence  having  been  invited  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  : 

Question. — I  would  like  to  know  how 
you  can  tell  tough  meat  from  tender. 
Sometimes  we  get  what  we  are  told  is 
tinder  meat,  and  it  comes  from  a  part  of 
the  animal  that  should  be  tender,  but  it 
is  not  always  so. 

Answer. — A  tender  meat  should  be 
fine,  even-grained,  and  will  be  mottled 
with  fat.  This  fat  on  the  outside  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  animal  is  fat,  but  the  best 
meat  will  always  be  mottled  with  fat  all 
through,  and  the  grain  of  the  meat  is 
fine.  The  fibers  of  the  meat  and  the 
grain  indicate  more  than  anything  else 
whether  it  is  tough  or  tender.  The  meat 
from  the  animals  which  are  bred  on  the 
plains,  is  frequently  of  very  coarse  fiber, 
and  that  meat,  of  course,  is  tough.  The 
stall-fed  animals  are  g-enerally  more 
tender,  unless  it  is  Western  beef  that  is 
quite  young,  as  it  should  be  when  it  is 
butchered. 

1  am  dredging  this  piece  of  meat  on 
both  sides  ;  of  course,  when  only  one 
side  is  dredged,  it  will  need  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  fierce  fire.  In  an  ordinary 
wood-stove  oven,  1  would  always  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  see  that  your  oven  is  hot 
to  begin  with,  and  that  you  place  the 
meat  on  the  top  grate,  so  that  the  top  of 
the  roast  will  sear  over  quickly.  As 
soon  as  the  meat  is  seared,  the  juice  will 
not  come  out  nearly  so  fast,  and  you 
preserve  the  goodness  of  the  meat  in 
that  way.  The  same  principle  applies 


to  cooking  any  tender  meat ;  it  should 
be  quickly  seared  on  the  outside,  whether 
it  is  roasted  or  broiled.  This  meat  is 
now  ready  for  the  oven.  Meat  should 
always  be  sponged  before  it  is  cooked  in 
any  way. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  in  your  drip¬ 
ping-pan  ? 

A. — Yes,  there  was  a  rack.  If  you  put 
the  meat  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  you 
can  hardly  avoid  putting  in  water  ;  but 
with  a  rack,  if  you  put  it  on  the  grate  of 
the  oven,  you  will  not  need  to  add  water 
to  begin  with.  These  racks  are  very 
convenient;  there  is  then  no  danger  of 
burning  the  meat  on  the  bottom,  and 
you  do  not  need  to  add  any  water.  I 
think  that  the  meat  has  a  much  finer 
flavor  if  it  is  cooked  without  water.  The 
meat  will  need  to  be  watched  and  basted. 
There  will  probably  be  drippings  enough 
from  the  fat,  but  if  not,  we  will  take  a 
little  beef  drippings  or  something  of 
that  kind  which  we  have  on  hand. 

When  the  meat  gets  fairly  started,  I 
shall  make  a  Yorkshire  pudding  to  go 
with  it.  That,  of  course,  is  a  regular 
English  dish,  and  is  not  so  well  known 
in  this  country  as  it  would  be  if  people 
were  more  accustomed  to  it ;  it  is  a  very 
nice  dish,  and  really  not  difticult  to 
make.  The  meat  should  be  basted  about 
once  in  15  minutes,  and  I  like  to  have  it 
cook  about  20  minutes  to  the  pound. 

Q. — Do  you  approve  of  a  covered  meat 
roaster  ? 

A. — A  covered  pan  for  cooking  meat 
in  the  oven,  is  very  nice  ;  you  can  cook 
a  tough  piece  of  meat  that  way  very 
nicely  indeed,  but  it  is  hardly  roasting. 
Roasting  is  cooking  by  direct  heat,  and 
with  the  covered  roaster,  you  are  cook¬ 


ing  in  steam,  which  is  hardly  the  same 
thing.  You  can  cook  a  piece  of  meat 
that  is  too  tough  to  roast,  in  this  cov¬ 
ered  pan  very  nicely  ;  but  it  comes  more 
nearly  under  what  we  call  braizing, 
where  the  meat  is  cooked  partly  in  water 
and  partly  in  its  own  steam. 


A  RUSTIC  LAWN  OR  VERANDA  CHAIR. 

HE  design  shows  a  homemade  rus¬ 
tic  chair  that  has  possibilities  of 
comfort  in  it,  whether  placed  on  the 
veranda  or  under  a  tree  on  the  lawn. 
Take  saplings,  green  cut,  and  bend  them 
into  the  shape  desired.  Put  them  into 
the  press  for  a  week  or  more.  The  back 
and  seat  are  formed  from  a  single  piece 
of  stout  duck  or  canvas,  firmly  attached 
to  a  cross-piece  at  either  end.  Select  sap¬ 
lings,  like  ash,  having  a  firm,  smooth 
bark,  and  such  as  will  bend  easily  into 
the  required  shape.  A.  h.  d. 


WORKING  FOR  PAY. 

HOW  THE  HELPMEET  CAN  HELP  MAKE. 

ALWAYS  dislike  to  see  a  woman  sit 
down  resignedly  and  serenely,  and 
say  that  she  has  to  do  without  this 
or  that,  comfortable  clothing,  profitable 
reading,  etc.,  because  her  husband’s  earn¬ 
ings  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  her  to 
get  them.  If  he  is  doing  as  well  as  he 
can,  and  she  has  helped  as  well  as  she 
knew  how,  and  they  are  still  behind, 
why  not  try  something  different  ?  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  some  kind  of  work  in  which 
she  is  sure  to  succeed,  and  be  an  earnest, 
happy  helpmeet,  instead  of  simply  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  resignation.  A  farmer’s  wife, 


because  she  is  a  farmer’s  wife,  need  not 
necessarily  spend  all  her  time  in  the 
kitchen,  cooking  and  washing  for  the 
help.  If  there  is  some  other  work  that 
she  can  do  easier,  and  that  pays  better, 
should  she  not  hire  the  former  done,  and 
do  the  pleasanter  and  more  profitable 
work  instead  ?  Or,  in  many  cases  where 
the  family  is  small  or  the  children  help¬ 
ful,  the  other  work  may  be  carried  on 
without  interfering  with  the  housekeep¬ 
ing  duties.  One  would  certainly  consider 
her  husband  foolish  to  spend  all  his  time, 
talent  and  strength,  in  a  new  business 
which  brought  slim  returns,  when  it 
necessitated  the  dropping  of  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  old  business. 

There  seems  to  be,  with  some  women 
and  girls,  a  false  pride  as  to  carrying  on 
a  business  of  their  own  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  family.  But  if  they  once 
begin,  and  success  crown  their  efforts, 
they  soon  forget  all  of  their  anxiety  as 
to  the  opinions  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  On  the 
farm,  where  typewriting,  stenography, 
etc.,  are  not  so  much  needed  as  in  town, 
one  might  fancy  that  there  were  not  so 
many  opportunities  for  such  efforts  ;  but, 
if  sought,  there  are  many.  Poultry  has 
been  successfully  raised  by  many  a  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  or  daughter.  One  woman  began 
making  clothes  for  her  help  and  rela¬ 
tives,  and  soon  found  herself  a  busy 
dressmaker,  and  that  she  could  pay  for 
her  housework,  clothe  herself,  pay  the 
meat  bills  for  the  family,  and  still  have 
a  nice  little  sum  left  for  the  purchase  of 
other  things.  Then,  by  buying  as  a  dress¬ 
maker,  she  could  get  her  purchases  at 
the  dry  goods  stores  at  reduced  rates.  A 
young  girl,  wishing  a  fine  wrap  for  the 
winter,  raised  and  cared  for  a  large  bed 
of  onions,  and  secured  the  wished-for 
garment.  Many  women  own  and  care 
for  vineyards.  They  are  also  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  raising  berries,  and  can  pre¬ 
pare  their  fruit  for  market  in  very  in¬ 
viting  shape. 

Many  homes,  however  humble,  will 
always  have  a  window  full  of  blossoming 
plants,  though  the  place  seemingly  was 
poorly  planned  for  such  a  use  :  but  the 
woman  who  dwells  there  must  have  the 
flowers,  and  raises  them  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles.  If  that  woman  would  try, 
she  might  care  for  flowers  and  plants 
successfully  in  hothouses  and  cold 
frames,  and  the  fact  that  they  brought 
an  income,  would  not  lessen  her  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  her  favorites.  On  many  fruit 
farms,  more  profit  is  made  from  the  sale 
of  plants  than  from  fruit.  Women’s  hands 
are  very  deft  at  assorting  and  packing 
these  plants,  as  well  as  bulbs  and  flowers. 

Fruit  evaporating  may  be  just  as  suit¬ 
ably  carried  on  nowadays,  with  all  of 
the  convenient  machinery  and  appli¬ 
ances,  as  it  was  in  years  gone  by,  when 
apples  were  strung  on  twine  and  fes¬ 
tooned  on  huge  racks  before  the  fire¬ 
place,  and  paring  bees  were  in  fashion. 
A  young  girl  who  loved  to  draw  and 
color  flowers  from  Nature,  painted  a  few 
pretty  Christmas  cards,  and  left  them  at 
a  city  store.  She  was  delighted  to  find 
that  they  sold  at  a  fair  price,  and  the 
next  Christmas  she  had  orders  for  quite 
a  number.  Another  lady  has  been  very 
successful  in  stuffing  and  mounting  birds 
and  squirrels.  A  school  teacher  married 
a  young  farmer  and  took  upon  herself 
the  care  of  the  chickens.  She  became 


much  interested  in  raising  fine  poultry, 
writes  for  three  poultry  journals  and 
many  agricultural  papers,  and  has  a 
steady  income  of  her  own  and  a  de¬ 
lightful  feeling  of  independence  which 
many  a  farmer’s  wife  might  envy. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  cases  in  which 
women  have  not  spent  their  time  in  be¬ 
wailing  hard  times,  or  dreaming  of  the 
day  when  money  would  come  to  them 
unsought,  in  some  unexpected  way. 

CLARA  T.  SISSON. 

AN  EXPERIENCE  OF  LONG  AGO. 

RS.  NORTON  had  passed  her  (50th 
birthday  ;  her  numerous  family  of 
children  were  married  and  settled  away 
from  her,  some  of  them  in  distant  States. 
With  a  mother's  yearning  affection,  arose 
the  desire  to  hear  often  from  the  absent 
children.  There  is  no  other  way,  she 
thought,  but  for  me  to  regain  my  ability 
to  write  ;  if  the  children  write  to  me,  I 
must  answer  their  letters;  and  I  do  so 
much  wish  to  hear  often  from  all  of  them. 

To  recover  the  lost  art  of  penmanship, 
was  no  slight  undertaking,  as  good, 
hard-working  Mrs.  Norton  had  hardly 
written  her  own  name  for  40  years — un¬ 
less  it  had  been  to  sign  a  mortgage  or 
some  other  legal  paper — and  her  fingers 
were  cramped  and  stiffened,  by  years  of 
toil,  in  rearing  her  family.  Besides  her 
everyday  housekeeping,  at  which  she 
was  often  at  work  long  after  the  rest  of 
the  household  were  in  their  beds,  there 
were  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cloth, 
as  well  as  making  it  into  clothing  for 
her  family.  However,  nothing  daunted 
by  the  difficulties  encountered,  she  be¬ 
gan  in  the  leisure  hours  of  the  after¬ 
noons,  to  -  copy  short  articles  from  the 
newspapers,  bits  of  poetry,  and  such 
like,  for  practice. 

Such  persevering  and  well-directed 
efforts  will  always  succeed,  and  after  a 
little  time,  letters  went  often  from  the 
old  home  to  the  absent  children,  helping 
to  keep  bright  the  chain  of  affection  ; 
the  cheering  letters  received  in  return, 
made  glad  the  mother’s  heart. 

Not  long  since  one  of  the  daughters  of 
her  family,  in  looking  over  some  old 
family  relics,  found  the  following  lines, 
written  in  the  quaint,  old-fashioned 
style  of  mother — some  of  her  practic¬ 
ing — and  1  am  sure#that  after  being  read 
they  found  a  secure  place  in  the  family 
Bible  : 

Sweet  Robin,  I  have  heard  them  say 
That  thou  wert  there  upon  the  day 
That  Christ  was  crowned  in  cruel  scorn, 

And  bore  away  one  bleeding-  thorn; 

That  so  the  blush  upon  thv  breast 
In  shameful  sorrow  was  impressed, 

And  thence  thy  genial  sympathy, 

With  our  redeemed  humanity. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

O  wonder  Faber  says,  “Kindness  is 
the  turf  of  the  spiritual  w’orld,”  says 
Mrs.  Bottome  in  the  Ladies’Home  J  ournal 
And  though,  perhaps,  we  do  not  take 
much  notice  of  the  common  grass,  yet 
this  would  be  a  very  different  world 
without  it.  So  let  us  keep  on  doing  the 
kindly  things,  and  “  let  who  will  be 
clever.”  My  dear  tired  mother,  don’t 
become  discouraged.  You  do  not  know 
what  that  fretful  child  will  be  to  you  yet. 
I  well  remember  a  dear  old  lady  with 
whose  son  and  daughter  we  once  took  a 
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Thanksgiving'  dinner.  I  saw  her  eyes 
follow  her  son  with  a  look  that  I  never 
saw  her  have  for  any  one  else.  He  was 
her  only  son,  all  the  other  children  had 
passed  on,  and  he  was  devoted  to  his 
aged  mother.  I  said  to  her  that  after¬ 
noon,  “  You  are  very  fond  of  your  son  ?” 
“Yes,”  she  said,  “he  is  my  all,  and  yet 
the  only  time  I  ever  rebelled  against 
God  was  when  I  rebelled  against  having 
that  child.  And  now  I  have  lived  to  old 
age  and  he  is  the  only  one  in  the  world 
to  care  for  me.”  I  wish  I  could  cheer 
all  the  women  who  will  read  this.  I 
wish  you  could  see  the  crowns  you  will 
wear  some  day  for  what  you  endured 
while  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  shop,  for  the 
patience  in  suffering,  for  not  returning 
unkind  words,  for  the  patient  hand  re¬ 
moving  all  the  briars  from  the  way,  for 
all  the  seeds  of  kindness  sowed.  Be 
sure  the  reaping  day  will  surely  come. 
Nothing  is  for  naught.  Be  content  to 
do  a  little  and  you  will  be  a  link  in  the 
great  chain  of  humanity. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Fok  Doing  Their  Washing. — The  In¬ 
dustrial  Christian  Alliance,  of  New  York 
City,  was  formed  by  several  philan¬ 
thropic  men  of  means  to  help  men  broken 
down  and  out  of  woik,  to  “get  on  their 
feet  again.”  A  long  account  of  their 
methods  was  recently  published  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  from  which  is  taken 
the  following  item  describing  some  of 
the  domestic  operations.  This  seems  to 
be  starting  them  in  the  right  way:  “The 
two  top  floors  are  dormitories,  baths  and 
washrooms.  In  each  bathroom  is  a  small 
laundry  tub,  where  a  man  having  but 
one  undershirt,  one  pair  of  socks  or  one 
handkerchief,  can  wash  it  at  night  and 
have  it  dry  in  the  morning.  These  are 
pathetic  little  washings,  hung  out  by 
men  long-time  strangers  to  cleanliness, 
but  now  animated  by  reawakened  self- 
respect.  This  building  accommodates 
100  men,  while  about  the  same  number 
are  lodged  and  employed  in  other  build¬ 
ings  occupied  by  the  Alliance.” 

Wearing  Mourning. — Is  not  the  rea¬ 
son  why  those  people  usually  gain  in 
good  looks  who  feel  that  the  color  of 
one’s  garments  oan  express  a  sense  of 
bereavement  and  respect  for  a  departed 
relative,  to  be  found,  not  so  much  in  the 
fact  that  black  is  actually  becoming, 
but  that  fine  cloths,  plainness  and  dig¬ 
nity  are  inherent  qualities  of  a  good 
“  mourning”  outfit,  canons  of  good  taste 
which,  somehow,  every  dressmaker  and 
milliner  feels  bound  in  this  case  to  re¬ 
spect?  Undoubtedly  black,  unrelieved  by 
any  color  except  white,  has  a  refining 
effect ;  but  some  complexions  lose  what 
color  and  warmth  they  have  by  its  too 
deadening  contrast.  A  woman  swathed 
in  a  long  crape  veil  is,  reflectively  con¬ 
sidered,  depressingly  dreadful  and  more 
like  a  figure  out  of  some  heathen  cere¬ 
monial  than  like  an  enlightened  end-of- 
our-century  woman  and  a  Christian  ; 
but  she  has  on  the  trappings  of  dignity, 
thoughtfulness  and  repose,  and  usually 
her  face  gains  something  by  it  all.  p.  p. 
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might  conceal  her  real  sentiments^-5fet^t 
of  consideration  for  her  husband  or 
sister.  And  I  believe  this  aversion  to 
having  her  husband’s  sister  or  mother 
with  her,  is  not  a  mere  whim  that  can 
and  should  be  overcome  by  the  wife,  but 
something  deep  and  abiding,  an  instinct, 
to  do  violence  to  which  is  more  than 
likely  to  shadow  or  embitter  a  life  which 
might  otherwise  be  contented  and  happy. 

So,  looking  at  it  from  the  sister’s  point 
of  view,  1  think  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  resolves  itself  into  this  :  If  it  be  self¬ 
ish  and  wrong  to  do  that  which  will 
make  another  unhappy,  then  it  must  be 
selfish  and  wrong,  save  in  exceptional 
instances,  for  a  sister  to  live  with  her 
brother  after  his  marriage.  L.  rorbins. 

The  Perfect  Home. — Dr.  Parkhurst 
thinks  the  love  of  home  is  weakening, 
and  gives  in  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
what  he  thinks  to  be  the  reasons.  He 
speaks  more  particularly  of  city  life  ; 
however,  this  concerns  the  country  : 
“  The  drift  of  population  toward  the 
cities  is,  in  this  particular,  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  that  we  have  to 
encounter.  A  city  house,  except  among 
the  very  wealthiest,  has  very  little,  and 


that  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  a  right  to  be  heard  and  heeded 
in  all  matters  of  public  concern.” 

. Anna  L.  Diggs:  “It  is  in  the 

natural  order  of  things  for  men  and 
women  to  work  together,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  must  be  for  good.  The  time  must 
come  when  they  will  do  so  in  govern¬ 
ment  as  in  other  things,  and  attempts  to 
stay  the  path  of  progress  are  futile.” 
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Shoe-  and 

harness-leather  wear  long,  do  not  crack, 
with  Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get  a  car 
at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  hah 
pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “Howto 
Take  Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob,  botl 
free;  use  enough  to  find  out;  if  you 
don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back  and  gei 
the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  fart.*  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester, KY. 


Valuable  Farm  Property  SS.wl.hm*.1:!! 

Prince  George’s  County,  Maryland,  midway  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore.  One  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  station  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  700  acres  ex¬ 
cellent  laud.  Tobacco  from  this  place  commands 
highest  prices.  Complete  farm  buildings,  including 
hotbeds  run  by  boiler.  Large  modern  dwelling;  flrst- 
class  construction;  hardwood  finish;  all  improve¬ 
ments:  two  large  furnaces;  no  healthier  location 
anywhere:  elevated,  affording  tine  views.  INCUBAT¬ 
ING  ESTABLISHMENT,  nearly  completed,  one  of 
the  largest  In  the  world;  capacity  120.000  chickens 
yearly.  Property  could  be  subdivided  into  small  farms 
at  large  profit.  Values  in  neighborhood  steadily  in¬ 
creasing.  Price,  $52,500.  Might  take  improven  city 
property  In  part  payment.  Photographs  of  all  build¬ 
ings  shown.  BENJ.  HOMANS,  llil  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


™  ld  lands 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices.  150, 000  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS.  They  are  also  largely 
Interested  In.  and  call  especial  attention  to  the  >100,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi, 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  Induce 
ments  and  facilities  offered  to  go  to  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  Southern  Illinois  and  In  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley."  Mis-..  For  further  description, 
map  and  any  Information,  address  or  call  upon 
E.  P  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner.  No.  1  Park  Row, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  or.  G.  W.  McGINNIS,  Assistant  Land 
Commissioner,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


probably  nothing,  to  distinguish  it  from 
any  of  the  bouses  that  are  built  on  either 
side  of  it — and  this  not  only  in  respect  to 
the  exterior,  but,  to  a  large  degree,  as 
relative  to  the  interior.  A  few  days  ago 
I  was  calling  at  a  house  down  in  the  old 
Seventh  Ward.  It  was  the  same  house 
that  I  am  living  in  on  Thirty-fifth  Street, 
only  with  a  little  more  odor  and  not 
quite  so  much  furniture.  A  house  must 
have  its  distinctive  features  in  order  to 
make  it  a  complete  home.  That  is  the 
charm  of  a  home  in  the  country  which 
the  city  home  rarely  knows  anything 
about.  A  home  to  be  perfect  and  entire 
needs  not  only  father  and  mother  and 
children,  but  a  dwelling  place  that  is 
fragrant  with  its  own  memories,  hal¬ 
lowed  by  its  own  associations  and  marked 
by  its  own  characteristics  and  distinct¬ 
ions  of  style,  manner  and  environment, 
so  that  it  shall  stand  utterly  by  itself  in 
the  child’s  regard  and  become  permanent 
ground  from  which  he  shall  draw  nutri¬ 
ment  through  all  the  years  of  his  length¬ 
ening  and  expanding  life.  Men  who 
have  been  born  and  bred  in  such  a  coun¬ 
try  home  can  hardly  realize  what  they 
have  gained  by  not  having  had  their 
birth  in  the  city  ;  and  men  who  have 
been  born  and  reared  in  the  city  are  even 
more  unable  to  appreciate  what  they 
have  lost  by  not  having  been  planted  in 
the  country.” 


PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

He  who  sows  strife  between  thee  and  thy  neigh¬ 
bor — think  ! 

Poisons  the  common  well  from  which  ye  both  do 
drink. 

Not  all  are  good  neighbors  who  do  not  work  thee 
ill, 

But  he  who,  vexed  by  thee,  remains  thy  neighbor 
still.  —  Wisdom  of  the  Brahman. 

...  .Thomas  Dixon  :  “Racing  men  say 

that  they  are  going  to  improve  the  breed 

of  horses.  At  the  same  time,  they  are 


Tastes  good  as  V»AJ 
it  goes  down,  does  good  *3 
when  it  gets  down. 

I  HIRES’  i 

i  Rootbeer  i 

f  makes  the  children  rosy-cheeked,  t 

II  keeps  the  parents  healthful,  helps  fl 
iJL  the  old  folks  carry  their  years  A! 

liuhtlv.  A  mckape  makes  /N' 


lightly.  A  25c.  package  makes  m  . 
the  whole  family  happy. 

1  OHAS.  E.  HIRES  CO.,  ij 


CHAS.  E.  HIRES  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


if*  |  nf|  for  a  5-acre  farm,  covered  with  wood,  in  south- 
0  I  UU  ern  New  Jersey;  close  to  railroad;  finest  mar¬ 
kets  In  the  world;  especially  adapted  for  small  fruits, 
poultry,  vegetables,  etc.;  high  and  dry:  healthy 
neighborhood,  sold  on  installments  of  $1  down  and  $1 
per  week,  title  Insured.  Send  for  particulars. 

D.  L  HISLEY,  211  S.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CEN 

the 


I>  for  Catalogue  01 
the  Musical  Instru¬ 


ment  you  think  of  buying. 
Violins  repaired  by  the 
Cremona  System.  C.  Story. 
28  Central  St.,  Boston.  Mass 


MONARCH 


KING  OF  ALL 
BICYCLES. 


Four  Styles#  #85  and  #100.  Send  for  Catalogue 

MONARCH  CYCLE  CO., 

Factory  and  Main  Office:  Lake&  Ilalsted  Sts.,  Chicago 
Eastern  Branch:  79  Reade  St ,  New  York. 

The  C.  F.  Guyon  Co.,  Ltd..  Managers 


WE  WANT  YOU 


OG0QQQ0OO 

and  all  similar  complaints  absolutely  cured.  Weart’s 
Dyspepsia  Compound  is  guaranteed.  Cures  oo  cases 
of  a  zoo.  SAMPLE  BOTTLE  SENT  FREE: 

E.  W.  WKAliT  &  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Pa 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  sell  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  wholesale  prices. 
Ship  anywhere  for  examina¬ 
tion  before  sale  Everything 
warranted.  KM)  styles  of 
Carriage*,  90  styles  of 
Harnetm.Saddles.Fly  Nets, 
etc  Send  4c  in  stamps,  post¬ 
age  on  112  page  natal  ogne 
Elkhart  <  arrtnge  and 
W.  B.Pmarr,  Ste  w.  Harness  VI fa  Co..  Elkhart,  inik 


to  send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of 
BUGGIES,  SURREYS,  etc.,  and  Wholesale  Price  LAst. 
We  can  fit  you  out  with  anything  you  want. 


KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOARD  CO., 

Ransom  Street  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS  m 


“A"  tirade,  |«i. 

Write  to-dar. 


and  Bicycles,  at  Factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per 
cent  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World’s/ 
Fair.  Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  Itshows' 
all  the  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices.  It  has  200 
page#  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  Issued. 
Send  for  it.  It'*  free.  Alliance  Carriage  <Jq.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


“A 

Write  io-dej. 


going  to  degenerate  the  breed  of  men.” 


A  Wife’s  Rights. — I  think  the  cases 
where  a  sister  should  live  with  her 
brother  after  his  marriage,  are  few  and 
far  between.  The  brother’s  wife,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  one  whose  feelings 
are  to  be  regarded  in  the  matter,  and  it 
is  natural  and  unavoidable  that  she 
should  prefer  to  have  her  husband  to 
herself,  especially  in  the  first  year  or 
two  of  their  living  together,  and  should 
shrink  from  the  continued  presence  of  a 
third  person  in  their  home,  however 
much  she  may  esteem  the  person.  Let 
the  sister  put  herself  in  the  sister-in- 
law’s  place,  and  ask  herself  whether, 
were  she  married  to  the  man  of  her 
choice,  she  would  wish  his  sister  to  live 
with  them  ;  she  must  see  at  once  that 
she  would  not,  however  carefully  she 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 

while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


. . .  .Atchison  Globe  :  “  Saying  nothing 

at  the  right  time,  is  as  important  as  say¬ 
ing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time, 
and  easier,  for  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
decide  what  the  right  thing  is.” 

. . .  .The  Household  :  “  Long  before  the 
majority  of  mothers  are  conscious  of  the 
fact,  the  child’s  ideas  of  life,  of  right,  of 
duty,  of  pleasure,  of  usefulness,  are  re¬ 
ceiving  a  bent  which  all  the  education 
of  schools  and  colleges  cannot  uproot.” 

- Haryot  Holt  Cahoon  in  N.  Y.  Re¬ 
corder  :  “  To  exist  for  the  house  and  to 
its  glory,  is  one  way;  and  another  way  is 
to  make  the  house  exist  for  the  people 
who  are  to  adorn  it.  The  former  is 
housekeeping,  the  latter  is  homemak¬ 
ing.” 

. . .  .N.  Y.  Press  :  “  The  time  has  passed 
when  it  was  possible  to  consider  the  in¬ 
terests  of  men  and  women  separately. 
People  of  intelligence  now  recognize 


IT  WILL  PAY  Y01LS 

with  “  DISSTON  ”  on  it.  It  will  hold 
the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  with¬ 
out  filing  than  other  saws,  thereby 
saving  in  labor  and  cost  of  files.  They 
are  made  of  the  best  quality  crucible 
cast  steel,  and  are  Fully  Warranted. 


tar  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Send  for  Hand  Book,  mailed  free. 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PIANOS 

92  5th  AVENUE. 

TO  RENT  &  FOR  SALE 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 

Catalogue  Free. 


This  is  the  instrument  chosen,  above  all  others,  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  for  its  prize  competition.  Catalogue  free. 

No.  92  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  8 


" HOW’S  TRADE?” 

Nobody  has  asked  us  for  our  opinion 
on  the  financial  and  business  situation  ; 
therefore  we  don’t  suppose  that  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  to  leave  Washington  to  reply  to 
it  on  the  stump.  We  believe  that  the 
bottom  has  been  reached,  and  that  this 
country  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  rise  in 
prosperity.  Trade  is  good  only  when 
money  circulates  freely,  not  only  in 
towns  and  cities,  but  between  country 
and  town.  At  present,  business  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  farmers  to  buy  goods.  The  town 
cannot  live  on  its  own  trade  ;  it  stag¬ 
nates  unless  country  orders  are  forth¬ 
coming.  For  the  past  three  years,  these 
country  orders  have  been  greatly  di¬ 
minished.  That  is  why  trade  has  been 
dull.  There  are  many  farmers  to-day 
who  need  certain  articles.  They  have 
$100  or  more  in  cash  that  they  could 
spend  without  compromising  themselves. 
This  money  has  not  been  earning  much 
of  late.  They  have  simply  held  on  to  it 
in  a  vague  hope  that  times  will  change. 
Now  times  will  not  change  until  that 
money  begins  to  flow  into  the  channels 
of  trade.  Let  the  farmers  begin  to  buy 
what  they  need,  and  trade  will  at  once 
pick  up. 

See  that  millwheel  standing  idle  in 
r,he  dried-up  stream  ?  There  isn’t  water 
enough  to  turn  it,  and  as  a  consequence, 
the  machinery  stands  still,  the  hands 
are  idle,  and  over  a  dozen  farmers  are 
unable  to  get  their  grist  ground.  It  is  a 
far-reaching  disaster.  But  there  comes 
a  thunder  shower  up  among  the  hills. 
The  rain  falls  in  little  drops.  The  dry 
earth  absorbs  them,  but  soon  the  little 
brooks  and  rivulets  begin  to  flow.  They 
are  of  little  consequence,  but  the  first 
you  know  they  join  forces,  get  larger 
and  larger,  until  in  one  big  volume  they 
rush  along  against  that  millwheel  and 
turn  it  ’round  and  ’round.  Up  starts 
the  machinery,  the  men  come  back  to 
work,  the  farmers  bring  their  grists, 
and  the  whole  business  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  quickens  up.  Now  it’s  just  so  with 
the  farmer  and  his  money.  If,  during 
the  month  of  June,  1,000,000  farmers 
would  each  spend  $100  in  cash  for  needed 
goods,  do  you  know  what  would  happen? 
Confidence  would  be  restored!  Mills 
would  start  up,  and  workmen  would  be 
happy  !  Money  would  come  tumbling 
out  of  banks  and  vaults  into  circulation, 
and  the  cash  would  come  back  to  the 
farmer  in  increased  prices,  and  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  demand  for  his  crops.  That  $100,- 
000,000  would  strike  against  the  wheel 
of  trade,  and  around  it  would  go,  carry¬ 
ing  the  entire  country  with  it !  Of 
course,  there  will  be  some  who  *  say, 
“Why  don’t  the  townspeople  take  their 
money  out  of  the  banks  and  buy  more 
food,  etc.,  thus  making  better  prices  for 
farm  products?”  There  are  many  an¬ 
swers  to  that  which  we  haven’t  space  to 
review  at  this  time.  We  only  say  that 
in  our  opinion,  the  quickest  way  to  re¬ 
store  confidence  to  business  and  start 
a  permanent  “boom”  in  trade,  is  to 
pour  orders  into  the  town  from  the 
country. 

* 

Now,  we  don’t  charg-e  anything  for 
these  valuable  ideas.  We  don  t  expect 
to  be  called  to  Washington  for  consulta¬ 
tion.  We  trust  that  we  have  enough 
patriotism  to  enable  us  to  give  these 
ideas  away.  We  have  faith  to  believe, 
too,  that  there  are  at  least  1,000,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country  who  stand  ready  to 
spend  a  part  of  that  $100  right  away.  For 
example,  we’ll  guarantee  that  there  ai’e 
lots  of  folks  who  will  hand  over  50  cents 
far  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  rest  of  this  year  ! 
There  are  some  of  them  right  in  your 
neighborhood  !  But  some  of  them  may 
say,  “Pooh  !  If  I  give  50  cents  to  those 
fellows,  the  money  won’t  go  into  circu¬ 
lation  !  How  will  that  help  trade?  Now, 


let’s  see  about  that !  At  least  48  cents 
of  your  half  dollar  will  be  paid  out  fox- 
labor,  paper,  printing  and  other  publish 
ing  expenses.  There  are  19  hands  in  our 
office  who  depend  on  The  R.  N.-Y.  alone 
for  their  living.  To  figure  in  all  their 
families,  there  are  47  people  who  are 
housed,  fed  and  clothed  out  of  the  dol¬ 
lars  paid  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  Besides  that, 
including  paper  men,  artists,  engravers, 
writers,  etc.,  over  150  persons  are  partly 
supported  in  this  way.  Your  50  cents, 
therefore,  will  go  to  buy  bread,  meat, 
vegetables,  clothing,  fruit,  fuel,  etc.,  for 
nearly  200  people.  It  will  all  come  back 
to  you  sooner  or  later  in  the  money  that 
is  paid  for  your  wheat,  corn,  pork,  but¬ 
ter,  potatoes,  or  what  not.  Now.  that’s 
the  way  to  look  at  it.  Put  1,000,000  50- 
cent  pieces  into  circulation  through  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  we  shall  all  feel  the  effect 
of  it.  We  think  enough  of  our  ability  to 
imagine  that  we  can  do  just  as  much 
good  with  this  money  as  anybody  can  ; 
at  any  rate,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
try  it.  Now,  then,  we  are  going  to  ask 
you  as  a  special  favor,  to  put  this  article 
in  the  hands  of  some  man  who  does  not 
now  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  following 
note  is  addressed  to  him  : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  the 
proposition  that  if  1,000,000  farmers  would  each 
spend  $100  during  the  month  of  June,  the  trade  of 
the  country  would  at  once  improve.  We  all  desire 
such  an  improvement — you  with  the  rest  of  us. 
Now  this  result  can  only  be  reached  through 
cooperation.  We  must  all  work  together.  A  man 
of  your  enterprise  and  intelligence  would  be  in¬ 
sulted  if  left  out  of  the  original  million  who  are  to 
start  prosperity.  We,  therefore,  confidently  ask 
you  to  begin  this  great  work  by  paying  50  cents 
for  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  be  sent  to  your  address  until 
January  1,  1896.  This  will  be  but  half  of  one  per 
cent  of  your  quota.  We  have  no  suggestions  to 
make  as  to  the  remaining  99*4  per  cent. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

P.  S. — As  to  the  value  of  our  paper,  we  refer  to 
any  reader.  If  you  find  it  unsatisfactory,  we 
stand  ready  at  any  time  to  return  your  money. 

R.  N.-Y. 

Now  if  you  will  let  some  neighbor  read 
that,  you  will  do  us  a  great  favor.  You 
notice  that  we  haven’t  said  anything 
about  the  mower,  rake  and  cash  to  be 
given  away  on  June  15.  We  shall  never 
have  another  px-emium  contest  at  this 
season.  It  doesn’t  pay.  That’s  all  the 
more  reason  why  you  have  a  big  chance 
to  win  one  of  those  pi-emiums. 

* 

Just  one  thing  more  about  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  that  $100,000,000.  We  aim  to  make 
the  advertising  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
a  hopeful  feature  of  the  paper.  Almost 
alone  among  agricultural  papers,  we 
make  a  warfare  against  humbugs  and 
frauds.  We  try  to  give  you  clean  men 
to  deal  with.  When  we  reject  a  “shaky” 
advertisement,  it  is  just  like  throwing 
money  away,  for  these  people  have 
plenty  of  money  to  spend.  Taking  the 
case  as  it  stands,  we  think  that  we  are 
justified  in  asking  you  when  you  patron¬ 
ize  any  of  our  advex-tisers,  to  make  it 
clear  to  them  where  you  saw  the  adver¬ 
tisement.  You  understand  why  this  will 
help  us?  These  advertisers  keep  ti-ack 
of  their  lettex-s.  and  when  a  man  writes, 
“  I  saw  your  ad.  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  a  paper 
that  1  have  great  confidence  in,”  of 
course  we  get  ci-edit  for  it.  That  is  the 
only  way  these  men  can  know  that  an 
advertisement  pays  them.  It  won’t  hurt 
you  to  do  this.  Our  standing  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  question  is  known  all  through 
the  trade,  and  evei-ybody  knows  that  we 
will  protect  our  patrons  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  Therefore,  it  will  be  a  good  thing 
all  around  if,  when  you  spend  that  $100, 
you  will  make  it  clear  to  the  advertiser 
that  you  are  a  friend  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
We  shall  honor  that  fx-iendship — you 
may  be  sure  ! 


^iijsrfUaufouiSi  gulvcrtising, 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Send  25  cents  to  the  Currency  Publishing  House, 
ITS  Michigan  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  for  a  copy  of  the 
*•  Financial  School  at  Farmerville.”  Everybody  is 
reading  it. 


LARIMER’S  DITCHING  PLOW 

WITH 

Subsoil  Attach¬ 
ment. 

Stamp  send  for  circu¬ 
lar  to  .LARIMER 
DITCHING  PLOW 
CO.,  Crab  Tree  Pa. 
Sent  on  Trial. 
Mention  this  paper. 


Better  Crops 

result  from  use  of  fertilizers  rich  in  potash.  Most  fertilizers  sold 

do  not  contain 

Sufficient  Potash 

to  insure  the  best  results.  The  results  of  the  latest  investigations 
of  the  use  and  abuse  of  potash  are  told  in  our  books. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


00000000000000000000000000000000000000000000030000 

§  Land  Feeding  § 

Drop  us  a  postal  card — we’ll  send  you  our  8 
crop=raising  calendar  for  ’95,  and  all  about  8 
Pacific  Guano — the  best  commercial  fer=  § 
§  tilizer  there  is-— economical  and  sure.  3 

3  Pacific  Guano  Co.,  New  York  City,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio.  3 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY 

Manufactures  first-class  FERTILIZERS  for  all  I  OFFICE: 

SOILS  AND  CROPS.  I  130  SUMMIT  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


EE  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  :2 


SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE  — SURE. 


FERTILIZER  CO., 
BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK. 


tBOWKER 


Five  Tons 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 

at  bottoiirtprices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston.  Mass 


ODORLESS  GUANO 
MINERAL 


delivered  at  your 
nearest  station,  for 
I# ‘,40.00  per  ton. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston.  Mass 


of  Grapes 

remove  from  the  soil  12.60  lbs.  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  10.62  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
25.48  lbs.  of  potash.  100  lbs.  of 

Albert’s  Vineyard  Manure 

contains  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  11  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  28  lbs.  of  potash. 

Send  for  iree  sample,  and  our  literature  on  “  The 
Manuring  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards,"  and  “  The 
Manuring  of  Garden  Crops.”  They  are  sent  free. 
ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Chemical  Fertilizers,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Put  a  Tramp  in  Charge. 


If  obliged  to  employ  one,  give  him  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  it  will  not  harm  you  if  he ‘‘goes 
wrong.”  Many  farmers  have  lost  heavily 
trying  to  save  money  on  wages,  so  also  on 
wire  fences.  Soft  wire  is  CII15AI*  but  non¬ 
elastic.  It  appears  to  work  well  while  you  are 
watching  it,  but  when  vour  back  is  turned  it 
gives  you  the  slip.  It  is  safer  to  require  re¬ 
ferences,  and  the  best  in  the  world  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., Adrian, Mich. 


A  LEADING  QUESTION  IS 

WHAT  FENCE  SHALL  I  USE  ON  THE  FARM  ? 

Try  the  KEYSTONE,  and  it  will  be  a  question 
no  more.  Every  rod  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Go., 

No.  49  Locust  St.,  TREMONT,  ILL. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE: 

Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence ;  Steel  Gates.  Steel 
Posts  and  Steel  Rails;  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards  ;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,17  HighSt.,DeKalb,Ill. 


$5  to  S8.50 


for  MACHINES  to  weave  your 
fence  at  18  to  25c.  per  rod. 
Weaves  100  rods  per  day.  Strongest  indorsements- 
Bend  for  illustrated  pamphlet,  giving  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  fence  building.  Unparalleled  chance  for 
agents  to  sell  fence  and  machines.  Mention  this  paper 


STANDARD  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

2  Main  Street,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


PERFECTION 


Knife  and 
SickleGrinder 


The  easiest,  simplest  and  most  practical  method 
ever  invented  for  grinding  mowing  machine  knives 
and  sickles. 

The  only  machine  that  will  grind  every 
knife  the  same  and  make  any 
bevel  desired. 

The  only  method  for  grinding  out  gaps  and  leaving 
the  same  bevel  on  the  balance  of  the  knife.  Readily 
attached  to  the  wheel  ot  any  mower,  aDd  operated 
by  one  person  with  ease,  it  will  grind  a  set  of  guard 
plates  in  10  minutes  without  removing  the  guards 
from  the  bar.  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  prices  to 

ROSS  BROS.,  WORCESTER,  MASS 


Canning'  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be 
saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits.  Paper,  20  cents. 


THE  THIRD  EDITION  OF  MR.  CARMAN’S 

New  Potato  Culture 

IS  NOW  READY. 

Tnis  book  gives  the  result  of  Mr.  Carman’s  15  years’ 
experiments  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  where  he  grew  at 
the  rate  of  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre.  It  tells  :  How 
to  Increase  the  Crop  without  Corresponding  Cost  of 
Production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  How  to  Put 
the  Soil  in  Right  Condition.  Depth  of  Planting. 
How  Much  Seed  to  Plant.  Methods  of  Culture. 

Cloth,  75  cents.  Paper,  40  cents. 

Get  it  now  before  planting.  Address 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  pea-packing  season  is  in  full  blast  around 
Baltimore. 

A  few  muskmelons  arrived  from  Florida  and 
sold  for  about  $2.50  per  barrel. 

The  season  for  Bermuda  onions  is  about  over, 
the  next  steamer  probably  bringing  the  last. 

Wheat  and  other  grains,  .as  well  as  flour  and 
feeding  stuffs,  have  advanced  in  price  in  the 
English  markets. 

It  is  announced  that  prices  of  foreign  rice  will 
be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  that  the  first 
cargo  is  now  due. 

A  few  very  soft  and  very  poor  blackberries 
arrived  on  Monday  from  North  Carolina  and  sold 
at  a  very  low  price. 

The  canners  say  that  the  pack  of  asparagus 
has  been  light  because  of  the  prevailing  high 
prices  for  the  green  vegetable. 

Receipts  of  lemons  have  been  considerably 
behind  those  of  last  year,  but  the  demand  has  also 
been  less  because  of  the  cool  weather. 

Tobacco  planting  has  been  much  delayed  in 
Virginia  by  the  heavy  rains  and  cold  weather. 
Some  damage  from  cutworms  is  also  reported. 

Germany  refuses  to  remove  her  embargo  on 
English  cattle  on  the  ground  that  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease  has  not  been  entirely  suppressed. 

The  stock  of  foreign  beans  in  this  market  is 
about  one-sixth  that  of  last  year,  but  as  the  de¬ 
mand  is  light,  prices  are  tending  downward. 
This  is  the  dull  season  for  dry  beans. 

Many  tea  importers  favor  a  duty  of  10  to  15  per 
cent  on  tea,  claiming  that  it  would  effectually 
prevent  the  importation  of  worthless  and  spuri¬ 
ous  teas.  Such  a  tax  would  furnish  a  revenue  of 
$9,000,000  to  $13,000,000. 

The  wool  market  is  very  quiet,  buyers  transact¬ 
ing  business  with  great  caution.  Supplies  are 
being  steadily  consumed,  and  trade  is  likely  to 
continue  to  improve  to  some  slight  extent  at  least. 
Territory  wool  seems  to  be  about  the  dullest 
of  all. 

The  arrangement  spoken  of  in  last  week’s  R. 
N.-Y.  for  selling  California  fruit  in  this  city,  has 
fallen  through  because  of  a  failure  of  the  two 
auctioneers  to  agree  as  to  the  time  of  selling;  so 
it  seems  that  they  will  compete  against  one  an¬ 
other  as  heretofore. 

The  shipments  of  new  potatoes  from  the  South 
have  been  steadily  increasing,  and  prices  as 
steadily  declining.  Quality  is  fairly  good,  but 
many  are  not  properly  assorted,  hence  sell  for 
lower  prices.  Receipts  are  expected  to  be  much 
larger  within  the  next  fortnight,  and  old  potatoes 
are  probably  on  their  last  legs.  Prices  for  the 
latter  have  kept  up  well,  but  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  so  much  longer.  A  few  are  still  arriving 
from  Europe,  and  many  from  Bermuda.  The  latter 
are  much  better  than  the  Southern  stock. 

A  San  Francisco  firm  recently  sent  out  letters 
of  inquiry  to  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  to 
which  they  received  several  hundred  replies 
which  they  summarize  as  follows:  Prunes,  very 
light,  considerably  less  than  last  year;  cherries, 
a  fair  crop  only,  but  lighter  than  last  year;  apri¬ 
cots,  crop  light,  not  to  exceed  a  quarter  of  last 
year;  peaches,  good  crop  in  most  all  sections; 
some  counties  reporting  considerable  damage 
from  curled  leaf  and  fruit  dropping,  but  taken 
as  a  whole,  the  crop  will  be  a  good  one;  plum 
crop  very  light;  pears,  the  lightest  for  years, 
many  large  orchards  reported  to  have  none  at 
all;  apple  crop  promises  remarkably  well;  nec¬ 
tarines,  good  average  crop;  almonds  almost  a 
failure,  variously  estimated  at  10  to  20  per  cent  of 
last  year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  after  investiga¬ 
tions  into  the  probabilities  of  a  market  for  horse 
meat  in  France,  Germany  and  Austria,  the  only 
countries  in  which  it  seems  to  be  used  for  food, 
reports  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  such  a  mar¬ 
ket  to  any  extent.  Over  100,000  horses  were  killed 
in  France  last  year  for  food  purposes,  but  the 
statistics  show  that  while  in  1891  25,000  pounds  of 
horse  meat  were  imported  into  the  country,  that 
amount  decreased  in  succeeding  years  until  in 
1894  there  was  none  imported,  showing  that  the 
domestic  supply  of  animals  was  sufficient  for  the 
demand.  Then  the  prices  paid  for  the  meat  were 
not  large.  They  ranged  from  five  to  six  cents  a 
pound;  while  for  pork  10  to  11%  cents  a  pound 
was  paid;  for  beef,  11*4  to  14%  cents;  and  for 
mutton,  14%  to  18  cents.  Besides  this,  a  duty  of 
$2.19  per  100  pounds  is  imposed.  The  same  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  practically  exists  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  which  impose  a  tariff  of  $2.16  and  $1.31 
respectively  upon  each  100  pounds  of  horse  meat. 
It  will  hardly  prove  profitable  to  grow  horses  for 
the  flesh. 

A  Toledo  firm  in  response  to  inquiries,  has  re¬ 
ceived  replies  from  nearly  5,000  grain  dealers  and 
millers,  covering  every  important  county  in  the 
six  principal  winter  wheat  States  that  raise  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop  in  the  United  States.  These 


The  records  show  thus  Threshing -machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving1  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-milLs,  Feed-mills,  <  ir- 
cular  saw  Machines,  I.and-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  Lor  Fodder  cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “  Why  Ensilage  Days,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  Ml.VAltD  HAKDElt,  Cobleskill,  N,  Y, 


are  the  prospects:  Ohio  and  Michigan  promise 
the  best,  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop:  Missouri, 
about  half  a  crop;  Indiana,  a  trifle  below  half; 
Illinois,  worse,  and  Kansas  about  a  quarter. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty-two  report  prospect  a 
trifle  better  than  the  average;  511  an  average; 
1,086  three-quarters  of  a  crop;  1,390  half  a  crop; 
461  about  35  per  cent ;  430  only  a  quarter,  and  372 
say  it  will  be  a  failure.  The  latter  are  mostly 
from  Kansas  and  Illinois.  The  damage  has  occur¬ 
red  mostly  during  the  past  three  weeks.  Michigan 
shows  but  little  and  Illinois  the  most;  533  report 
no  damage;  1,500  complain  of  the  unfavorable 
weather;  1,130  say  damage  was  caused  by  fly; 
770  by  chinch  bugs;  1,067  say  frost  and  122  rust. 
Missouri  has  suffered  from  chinch  bugs;  Kansas 
had  bad  weather  early;  Illinois  and  Indiana  suf¬ 
fered  most  from  fly;  Michigan  has  had  no  insect 
trouble  yet.  Acreage  harvested  will  be  materially 
less  than  last  year.  Only  91  say  it  will  be  a  trifle 
more;  916  say  it  will  be  about  the  same,  1,177  an 
eighth  smaller,  637  a  quarter  smaller,  421  a  third 
smaller,  629  a  half  less,  403  say  two-thirds  or  more 
less.  Kansas  and  Illinois  show  the  worst. 
More  is  being  plowed  up  than  usual.  Reserves 
of  old  wheat  are  very  small.  Ohio  has  the  most. 
Sixty-three  of  all  report  a  third  of  last  crop  re¬ 
maining,  300  say  a  quarter,  183  a  fifth,  2,120  an 
eighth,  1,348  a  sixteenth  and  1,488  say  none  left. 
Does  this  point  toward  dollar  wheat  ? 

Clearfield  County,  Pa.— The  severe  winter 
killed  most  of  the  peaches  in  this  locality,  and 
the  last  frost  and  freeze  killed  a  great  many 
grapes  and  most  of  the  cherries;  yet  there  will  be 
plenty  of  apples.  Very  little,  if  any,  grain  was 
hurt.  Some  early  potatoes  and  corn  were  frozen; 
the  corn  will  need  to  be  replanted.  w.  l.  d. 

Trumansburo,  N.  Y.— The  effects  of  the  cold 
last  week,  begin  to  show  more  since  we  have  had 
one  or  two  warm  days.  We  did  not  think  the 
grapes  were  injured  much  until  to-day ;  but  I 
find  that  quite  a  good  many  of  the  clusters  will 
be  imperfect.  Some  varieties  are  injured  more 
than  others;  the  Worden  and  Wyoming  Red  are 
the  least  injured,  the  Diamond,  Vergennes,  Green 
Mountain,  etc.,  are  next,  while  the  Moore’s  Early 
and  Niagara  are  the  worst.  Strawberries  were 
hurt  in  nearly  the  same  way;  three-fourths  of 
our  Sharpless  that  were  in  bloom,  are  killed;  one- 
half  of  the  Crescent  and  Bubach,  while  the  War- 
field,  Michel’s  Early  and  Haverland,  are  injured 
but  very  little.  Some  of  the  later  varieties  were 
not  uncovered  in  time  to  be  in  bloom.  A  good 
many  of  the  cherries  are  hurt,  but  I  think  that 
the  apples,  pears  and  peaches  are  all  right.  The 
curculios  are  very  thick  this  year,  and  are  doing 
their  work  well  when  left  alone.  We  jarred  over 
70  off  of  one  cherry  tree,  and  from  one  to  thirty 
each  from  our  peach  and  plum  trees.  t.  h.  k. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 2  35@2  40 

Medium,  choice,  1894 . 1  85@i  90 

Pea,  1894,  choice  . 1  95@2  00 

White  Kidney.  1894,  choice . 2  25@2  35 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 1  82@1  87 

Black  Turtle  soup,  io94 . 1  60@1  05 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 2  20®  — 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (00  lbs) . 2  95@3  00 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  70@1  75 

Marrow,  foreign . 2  10@2  20 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 1  80661  85 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel . 1  02® i  05 

Bags,  per  bushel .  95@  97 

Scotch,  bags .  970 1  00 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras . 18%@— 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 18%@ — 

Western,  firsts . 17  @17% 

Western,  seconds . 15  @10 

Western,  thirds . 13  @14 

8tate  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 17%@— 

Firsts . 10  @17 

Seconds .  14  @10 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 17  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 15%@16 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 14  @15 

Tubs,  thirds . 12  @13 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds . 10  @11 

Thirds . 8  @8% 

Factory,  extras . —  @— 

Firsts . 11  @— 

Seconds .  9%@10 

Thirds . 8  @  9 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 10  @11 

Thirds .  8  @9 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  choice . 7  @— 

Large,  white,  choice .  7  @— 

Fair  to  prime . 0  @0% 

Small,  choice .  7%@— 

Small,  fair  to  good .  5  @0 

Light  skims,  Central  N.  Y..  choice . 4%@  5 

Common  to  fair .  3  @4 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best  .  4%@  5 

Fair .  3  @  4 

Common .  l%@  2— 

Full  skims .  I  @  1% 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  14  ©  15 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  collections....  13%@  13% 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice .  13%@  — 

Western,  fresh  collections,  choice .  13%@  13% 

Nashvilles,  fresh  collections,  choice .  12  @  12% 

Tennessee  &  Va., fresh  collections, choice  12  @  — 

Southern,  fresh  collections,  prime .  11  @  11% 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy .  6%@  7 

Choice .  6%@  6% 

Prime .  5%@  6% 

Common . 5  @6% 

Sundried,  sliced .  5  @8 

Chopped,  1894,  per  lb .  2  @  2% 

Cores  and  skins,  1893-4,  per  lb .  %@  1 


Summer  Homes  and  Tours. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book — list  of 
over  3,000  summer  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  in  Catskill  Mountains  and  central 
New  York.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to 
II.  B.  Jagoe,  General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent  West  Shore  Railroad,  363  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  or  free  upon  applica¬ 
tion. — Adv. 


Apricots,  Cal..  1894,  boxes,  per  lb . 6%@  9% 

Bags,  per  lb .  6  @8% 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled.  1894,  per  lb .  6  @8 

Peeled,  per  lb . 12  @15 

Plums,  State .  3%@  4 

Cherries,  1894,  per  lo  . 11  @— 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb .  4  @  4% 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894  .  . 19  @— 

Sundried . —  @— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Baldwin,  per  bbl . . 4  00@5  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Russet,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  50 

Spy,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 3  (H)@4  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Strawberries,  Norfolk,  prime,  per  quart .  (>@  8 

Delaware,  fancy,  per  quart .  5@  10 

Delaware,  fair  to  good,  per  quart .  665  8 

N.  C.,  fancy,  per  quart .  8@  10 

N.  C.,  fair  to  good,  per  quart .  (i@  8 

N.  C.,  poor,  per  quart .  3@  4 

Maryland,  fancy,  per  quart .  8@  9 

Maryland,  poor  to  good,  per  quart .  5@  7 

Muskmelons.  Fla.,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 


Squash.  Southern,  yellow,  per  bushel  crate..  60@1  00 

White,  per  bushel  crate .  25@  76 

Marrow,  per  bbl-crate . 2  00@3  00 

Turnips,  Southern,  white,  per  100  bunches  ..1  00@1  50 

Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  ripe,  per  carrier . 2  5066.3  IK) 

Florida,  green,  per  carrier  . 1  00@2  00 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,664  cans  of  milk, 
225  cans  ot  condensed  milk  and  050  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  *1.10  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


littellimcou.si  gUucvtunnfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  “SMALLEY” 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


North’n,  West'n 

Southern  and 

No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

Southwestern 

Black  bear . 

.18  00 

©  30  (X) 

10  00 

6620  (X) 

Cubs  and  yearlings., 

.  5  (K) 

@ 

15  (X) 

4  (X) 

@10  (X) 

Otter . 

.  6  00 

@ 

10  00 

5  (K) 

<§> 

7  (X) 

Beaver,  No.  1,  per  lb 

.  3  (X) 

@ 

3  50 

2  25 

66 

3  (X) 

Silver  fox . 

.25  (X) 

@1(X)  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Cross  fox . 

.  3  00 

@ 

8  00 

— 

@ 

— 

Bed  fox . 

.  1  25 

@ 

1  65 

1  (X) 

@ 

1  25 

Gray  fox . 

.  50 

@ 

00 

35 

66 

50 

Wolf . 

.  1  25 

@ 

1  75 

75 

@ 

1  25 

Prairie . 

.  60 

@ 

90 

30 

@ 

50 

Wolverine . 

.  3  50 

@ 

5  00 

3  (X) 

@ 

4  (X) 

Lynx . 

.  1  50 

@ 

2  (X) 
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Wild  cat . 
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House  cat,  black _ 
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Marten,  dark . 
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Raccoon . 
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Opossum . 
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Mink . 
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Muskrat,  fall . 
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Winter . 

9 

66 
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Spring . 
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GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

70 

@85 

Rye . 

— 

@— 

Barley . 

— 

@— 

Buckwheat,  silver.. 

— 

@— 

Buckwheat,  Japan  . . 

— 

@— 

Corn . 

53 

@01 

Oats . 

33 

@44 

HOPS. 


N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893,  choice .  5  @ — 

Crop  of  1894.  fancy .  9  @ — 

Prime .  8  @— 

Medium .  6  @  7 

Common .  3  @  6 

Old  olds .  2  @  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1894,  choice .  9  @— 

Prime .  8  @— 

Medium .  fi  @  7 

Crop  of  1893,  choice .  5  66 — 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 22  @26 

Altmarks . 18  @20 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  8%@  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  8% 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6%@  7% 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5%@  6% 

Small,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Spring  lambs,  dressed,  prime,  each . 4  50  @5  00 


Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb.  7  @  7% 

Medium,  per  lb .  (i  @  6% 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb .  5  @  5% 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  3%@  4 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  3% 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  3%@  3% 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2%@  2% 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  6  @  5% 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2%66  3 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  —  @  — 


POTATOES. 

Florida,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  (X) 

Savannah,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

Charleston,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 

•  Seconds,  per  bbl . 2  50@2  75 

New  Orleans,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  5066  — 

Culls,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  3  00©  — 

Scotch,  per  16o-lb  sack .  — @  — 

Maine  Rose,  per  d.  h.  bbl . 1  05@1  75 

Maine,  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  65@1  75 

Canada,  per  180  lbs .  — @  — 

Jersey,  per  180  lbs . 1  60@1  75 

State  White  kinds,  per  180-lbs . 1  50@2  00 

Jersey  sweets,  fancy  Vineland,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Double-headed  bbls .  . 2  00@2  50 


POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 


Turkeys,  clear  hens . 

Young  toms . 

Chickens, Phlla.,  under4  lbs.  to  pair, per  lb 
Phila.,  4  lbs.  or  over  to  pair,  per  lb  . . . 

L.  I.  broilers,  scalded,  per  lb . 

Western  scalded,  per  lb„ . 

Western,  dry-  picked,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice . 

Dry  picked,  choice . 

Common  to  fair  . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb . 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz .  2 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1 


POULTRY — LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  pair . 

Small  to  medium,  per  pair . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 


10 

@ 

11 

9 

@ 

— 

43 

@ 

46 

40 

@ 

42 

35 

@ 
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80 
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33 

35 
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40 
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9%@ 
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8%@ 

9 
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24 

@ 

26 

50 
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75 

00 

@2 

25 

60 

@1 

75 

80 

@1 

00 

30 

@ 

75 

12%@ 

13 

12%@ 

13 

12%@ 

— 

7%@ 

8 

8 

@ 

10 

(X) 

@ 

85 

60 

@ 

75 

50 

@ 

55 

00 

@1 

25 

80 

@1 

12 

(X) 

@ 

75 

20 

@ 

45 

VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus,  per  doz  bunches .  50@1  60 

Beets,  Savannah,  per  crate . 1  00@1  50 

Florida,  per  crate .  75@1  25 

Savannah  and  Char.,  per  100  bunches. . .  2  00@4  00 

Cabbage,  Florida,  per  bbl  crate .  — @  — 

Charleston,  per  bbl  crate . 1  50@2  00 

N.  C.,  per  bbl  crate . 1  25@1  75 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  crate . 1  00@1  26 

Celery,  New  Orleans,  per  doz  roots .  25@  50 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  per  crate .  60@1  00 

Charleston,  per  basket .  75@1  50 

New  Orleans,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl .  75@1  25 

Edenton,  per  half  bbl .  75@1  00 

Edenton,  per  bushel .  50@  75 

Other  N.  C.,  per  half  bbl .  50@1  (X) 

Eastern  Shore,  per  basket . 1  00@1  50 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  1@  2 

Lettuce,  Norfolk,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Nearby,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

Onions.  Havana,  per  crate .  — @  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  15@1  25 

Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag.. . 1  90@2  00 

Radishes,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100  .  50@  76 

Rhubarb,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100 . 1  00661  25 

String  beans,  Fla.,  wax.  per  crate .  76@1  25 

Green,  Fla.,  per  crate .  5001  00 

Georgia,  wax,  per  crate .  50@1  00 

Georgia,  green,  per  crate .  50@  75 

Charleston,  wax,  per  basket .  75@1  25 

Charleston,  green,  per  basket .  E0@1  00 
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FAMILY  OF 


FEED  SAVERS 


Ensilage  Sc  Fodder  Cutters,  for  hand  and  power. 
Roof  Cutters  iV-  Veg’tble  Slicers,  hand  ,fc  power. 
Fanil  Feed  Mills,  for  gear  or  pulley  drive.  Ear 
Cara  Grinders,  A  Shelters. 

“How  to  Beat  a  Drouth,”  our  ’05  hand  bonk 
for  Stock  Feeders  anil  Price  List  mitiUd  fret. 
SMALLEY  MFCS.  CO., '  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


PALMER  &  FROST, 

Successors  to  ^ 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER.  RIVENBURG  A  CO., 
Established  1869. 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
16(5  Iteade  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


CHOICE^PRODUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  uso  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  In  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Hogs,  etc.  Stencils,  etc., 
on  application.  GARNER  &  CO..  Produce  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants,  32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York.  Ref 
erence  :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Daily  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON, 

183  Reade  Street,  New  York. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR 

Fruits  and  Produce* 

Recotve  and  Bell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard.  Garden, 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm.  ~ 

Market  Ki'poru,  Special  Keferenocs,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Cs_7*lr.qalriea  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


ippers  and  Producers 


t>f  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  desir¬ 
ing  a  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  (}.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


HARVEST  HANDS. 

Wanted,  two  good  men  through  haylngand  harvest, 
*1.25  per  day  and  board.  In  New  Jersey,  30  miles  from 
New  York,  must  be  strictly  temperate. 

Address  "D,”  care  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PIEDMONT  (VA.)  FARM~S, SSXdS 

ance  hardwood  timber;  fenced;  six  Helds,  running 
water  in  each.  Soil,  clay  loam;  very  productive.  In 
grass,  clover  and  wheat.  Good  buildings.  Close  to 
depot  and  village;  near  city.  Good  orchard;  fine  fruit 
country.  Eminently  healthy.  Cheap  labor.  Home 
markets  at  high  prices.  Good  hunting  and  fishing. 
«i:i,500;  easy  terms.  W.  G.  STEVENS.  Lynchburg, Va 


Evaporated  Timothy  Hay. 

For  sale,  from  75  to  100  tons  Evaporated  Timothy 
Hay,  of  best  color  and  quality. 

ALBERT  E.  SLACK,  Box  2,  Huntington,  Ind. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS,  $1  PER  1,000. 

Early  Summer.  Succession,  Fottler’s  Flat  Dutch  and 
Winnigstadt.  E.  J.  HULL,  Olyphant,  Lack.  Co.,  Pa. 


I  C  D  C  C  V  Two  thoroughbred  Jerseys,  4  and  5  y rs. 
JLflOL  I  0  old,  tine  milkers.  Two  fine  St.  Bernard 
Pups.  Year-old  Lathyrus  Sylvestrls  plants. 

C.  M.  ACKLEN,  Alberton,  Md. 


COO  CAN  r— Excelsior  bred  GUERNSEY  Bulls. 
lUn  WMLEi  sired  by  a  son  of  Jk)rd  Stranford. 
Prices  according  to  age  and  breeding. 

L.  L.  MORRELL,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


-A  FEW  SUPERIOR 

SHROPSHIRE  and  I)()R- 
SET-HORNEI)  Bam  Lambs, 
choice  R.  C.  COLLIE  Pups, 
and  unsurpassed  A.  J.  C.  O.  Bull  Calves.  BARGAINS 
NOW.  Address  Mrs.  H.  E.  TKEMAIN, 

“  Hill  View  Farm,”  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


Wanted— _ 

COMPLETE  FILES  OF 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

From  1878  to  1804  inclusive. 

State  just  what  complete  years  you  can  furnish,  and 
give  price.  Each  year  must  be  complete. 

L_f  Address  Prof.  J.,  care  The  R.  N.-Y.,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


June  8 


Part  VII. 

We  wish  to  call  .your  attention  this 
week  to  the  articles  elsewhere  on  the  use 
of  marl,  and  the  plowing'  in  of  green 
crops.  The  effect  of  the  marl  was  felt 
for  a  long  time,  but  this  effect  was  not 
entirely  due  to  the  actual  plant  food  thus 
added.  It  simply  made  the  soil  more 
retentive  of  moisture.  We  keep  refer¬ 
ring  to  this  matter  again  and  again,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  of  great  importance.  Any 
system  of  culture  that  increases  the 
capacity  of  the  soil  for  holding  water,  is 
as  valuable  as  manure.  What  we  wish 
to  do  is  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
water  to  creep  up  from  the  lower  soil. 
Mr.  Taber  tells  us  this  week  how  his 
green  crop  helped  the  sweet  corn, 
and  seemed  to  store  up  water  for  use 
in  the  drought.  You  will  notice  that 
he  rolled  and  packed  down  this  green 
stuff  after  plowing  it  under.  That 
was  the  proper  treatment  for  that 
crop.  Suppose  that  mass  of  “organic 
matter”  had  been  left  loosely — just  as  it 
was  plowed  under  !  There  would  have 
been  a  mass  of  stuff  with  wide  open 
spaces  between  the  layers  of  soil,  in 
which  the  particles  were  much  closer  to¬ 
gether.  It  would  be  much  like  cutting 
a  wick  in  two  and  sewing  a  piece  of  thin 
calico  between  the  two  ends.  Now  if 
you  should  put  the  upper  end  of  the 
wick  in  the  lamp,  and  the  lower  end  in 
the  oil,  you  would  obtain  but  a  poor 
light,  for  the  oil  would  not  flow  readily 
past  that  calico.  There  would  be  a 
difference  in  thickness  and  arrangement 
of  the  fibers  of  the  wick,  and  the  oil 
would  stop  at  the  calico.  The  water 
would  act  in  much  the  same  way  over 
that  loose  mass  of  “  organic  matter”  in 
the  soil.  When  the  capillary  force 
brought  the  water  through  the  s®il  up 
to  that  loose  mass,  it  would  stop  there 
because,  as  we  know,  this  force  acts  best 
in  very  small  spaces,  and  works  but 
slowly  in  larger  ones. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  green  crop 
itself  contains  water  enough  to  provide 
for  the  plant.  All  the  more  reason  why 
the  roller  should  be  used  after  plowing 
the  crop  in.  When  left  loosely  under 
the  furrows,  the  air  can  easily  work  all 
through  the  mass,  and  this,  of  course, 
dries  out  the  water  and  leaves  things 
worse  than  before.  When  thoroughly 
rolled  and  pressed  down,  the  spaces  in 
the  mass  of  greenstuff  are  made  smaller. 
They  are  nearer  the  size  of  the  spaces  in 
the  soil,  and,  of  course,  the  water  is 
freer  to  rise  from  below,  while  the  air 
cannot  so  easily  pass  through  and  dry  it 
out.  Thus  we  see  why  stable  manure, 
green  crops,  or  other  organic  substances 
like  cotton-seed  meal,  might  prove  an 
injury  to  a  light  soil  if  left  loosely  in  it. 
They  might  “  burn  the  soil  out,”  as  peo¬ 
ple  sometimes  say  when  they  find  great 
chunks  of  stable  manure  in  the  soil  as 
dry  as  chips.  These  chunks  have  not 
only  lost  their  own  moisture,  but  have 
absorbed  that  from  the  nearby  soil,  and 
also  lost  that. 

On  a  heavy  clay  soil,  rolling  and  pack¬ 
ing  are  not  so  necessary,  as  there  it  is 
often  more  necessary  to  dry  out  the  soil 
than  to  conserve  water  ;  but  on  lighter 
soils,  a  green  crop  should  never  be  left 
loosely  under  the  furrows  if  another 
crop  is  to  be  planted  at  once.  The  Dela¬ 
ware  farmers,  with  their  great  crops  of 
Crimson  clover,  recognize  this  principle, 
and  use  it  very  successfully — rolling 
down  the  soil  over  a  green  crop,  and 
then  keeping  the  upper  few  inches  of 
the  soil  well  stirred.  The  result  of  this 
continued  use  of  large  quantities  of  or- 
ganic  matter,  is  easily  apparent.  The 
soil  is  growing  darker,  and  is  also  of 
better  texture — less  liable  to  suffer  from 
drought.  Many  fields  of  potatoes  planted 
on  clover  sod,  suffered  from  drought 


last  year.  The  sod  was  simply  turned 
under  and  worked  with  the  harrow.  If, 
after  plowing,  the  sod  had  been  well 
packed  with  a  roller,  and  then  the  few 
inches  above  it  loosened  up  for  a  seed 
bed,  the  potatoes  would  have  fared  much 
better  in  the  drought.  The  water  would 
have  risen  better  through  the  soil,  and 
the  air  could  not  have  circulated  so 
freely  through  the  organic  matter  of 
the  clover,  and  dried  it  out.  To  show 
the  importance  of  improving  the  texture 
of  sandy  soils,  experiments  were  made 
in  Maryland  to  see  how  much  water 
would  be  retained  in  different  soils  from 
the  same  rainfall.  It  was  found  that 
stiff  clay  soils  have,  as  a  rule,  nearly 
five  times  as  much  moisture  as  light, 
sandy  soils,  though  the  same  amount  of 
rain  falls  over  both.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  water  moves  through  the  clay  with 
much  greater  force  than  in  the  sand. 

If.  year  after  year,  sod  or  green  crops 
are  plowed  into  a  light  soil  and,  as  they 
decay,  are  well  worked  about  by  tillage, 
the  arrangement  of  the  soil  particles  is 
changed.  The  spaces  between  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  sand  become  filled  up  with  fine 
organic  matter  which,  for  a  time,  would 
act  like  the  clay,  and  by  retarding  the 
movement  of  the  water,  prevent  quick 
evaporation — particularly  if  the  upper 
surface  is  well  stirred  or  mulched. 

Take  what  is  called  a  “  virgin  soil” — 
like  a  Western  prairie — which  has  been 
sod  for  centuries.  At  first  it  is  wonder¬ 
fully  productive,  not  only  because  it  con¬ 
tains  so  much  plant  food,  but  because  it 
is  packed  full  of  organic  matter,  and  can 
thus  retain  a  full  supply  of  moisture  for 
the  crops.  But  after  years  of  constant 
cultivation  and  exposure,  this  organic 
matter  is  used  up,  and  then  these  soils  be¬ 
come  more  open  or  sandy  and,  of  course, 
less  productive.  Many  Western  lands 
“run  out,”  not  so  much  because.they  lose 
plant  food,  as  because  they  lose  organic 
matter,  and  with  it  the  power  to  hold 
water.  A  few  years  of  careless  culture 
destroy  Nature’s  patient  work  of  cen¬ 
turies,  by  removing  the  organic  matter 
which  years  of  grass  had  supplied.  It  is 
needless  to  think  that  a  single  green 
crop  plowed  into  such  soils  will  bring 
them  back  to  their  old  water-holding 
capacity.  The  organic  matter  must  be 
distributed  all  through  the  soil  in  fine 
particles,  and  this  will  require  years  of 
patient  culture. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  in  advocating  the  use  of 
chemical  fertilizers,  has  always  insisted 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when 
they  are  used  in  a  rotation  containing  a 
sod  or  an  entire  green  crop.  Prof.  Whit¬ 
ney  has  given  an  illustration  that  shows 
the  wisdom  of  this  advice.  He  speaks  of 
a  tract  of  land  in  southern  Maryland  on 
which  wheat  and  tobacco  were  grown 
for  many  years  with  fertilizers  alone. 
The  wheat  stubble  provided  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  amount  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter,  but  the  clean  culture  of  the  tobacco 
prevented  any  addition  of  humus  from 
that  crop.  In  spite  of  liberal  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  these  lands  “  ran  out”  until  they 
came  to  be  rated  as  one  of  the  poorest 
sections  in  the  State,  and  brought  re¬ 
proach  upon  those  who  had  farmed  with 
fertilizers.  Investigation  showed  that 
the  soil  was  rich  in  plant  food,  but  had 
been  drained  of  organic  matter,  so  that 
the  soil  grains  had  been  rearranged  in 
such  a  way  that  the  spaces  were  too 
large  to  hold  water  perfectly.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  such  land  was  fed,  until 
the  spaces  between  the  soil  particles 
were  filled  up,  it  could  not  produce  a 
good  crop,  since  the  plants  were  sure  to 
suffer  from  thirst.  The  water  moved 
through  these  burned-out  soils  10  times 
as  fast  as  it  would  through  the  same  soil 
well  filled  with  fine  clay  or  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  The  remedy  was  to  plow  under  re¬ 
peated  crops  of  green  manure,  or  give 
the  soil  a  “  rest  ”  by  keeping  it  in  sod  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  exclusive  use 
of  fertilizers  will  be  sure,  in  time,  to 
affect  a  soil  in  this  way.  The  only  safe 
remedy  is  to  keep  the  surface  of  fer¬ 
tilized  fields  well  mulched,  or  to  plow  in 


repeated  crops  of  organic  matter.  Used 
in  this  way,  fertilizers  may  be  made 
very  useful  indeed. 

Speaking  of  this  deterioration  of  soils, 
here  is  a  problem  just  presented  by  a 
Maryland  subscriber.  We  shall  refer  it 
to  the  best  of  our  soil  doctors,  and  see 
what  they  have  to  say.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  a  general  discussion  of 
this  matter : 

How  to  Doctor  this  Soil. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  advice 
about  my  land.  Eight  or  ten  years  ago. 
we  could  seed  to  wheat  and  grass,  and 
cut  two  or  three  crops  of  hay  that  would 
yield  from  one  to  two  tons  an  acre. 
Three  years  ago,  a  field  was  planted 
with  cow  peas,  then  it  was  sowed  with 
wheat  with  300  pounds  of  dissolved  bone. 
It  yielded  27  bushels  of  wheat,  and  gave 
promise  of  a  fine  yield  of  hay  ;  but  the 
promise  was  all  that  I  got,  for  there  was 
hardly  a  half  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre.  I 
have  no  trouble  in  getting  a  stand  of 
grass  ;  but  after  the  grass  has  made  a 
stand,  it  seems  to  think  that  it  has  done 
its  duty,  for  it  will  not  make  a  good 
growth.  Clover  is  the  same  way,  or 
rather,  worse.  Four  years  ago,  a  field 
was  seeded  to  clover,  and  after  getting  a 
good  stand,  it  completely  died  out  be¬ 
fore  the  next  harvest.  The  next  year 
it  refused  even  to  make  a  good  stand, 
and  since  then  I  have  not  sowed  it.  I 
have  no  trouble  with  grass  on  my  potato 
land  that  I  manure  with  either  ferti¬ 
lizer  or  barnyard  manure.  Last  year  I 
cut  24  two-horse  loads  from  four  acres. 
But  I  can  manure  only  a  few  acres  every 
year  for  potatoes,  and  I  have  a  large 
farm  to  work.  Now  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  the  land  “run  out.”  or 
whether  it  needs  some  one  fertilizing 
element.  On  a  grass  field  that  was  in 
potatoes  last  year,  I  can  see  the  rows 
where  only  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
were  used  per  acre.  A  large  brush  pile 
was  burned  on  the  land,  but  no  effects 
are  visible  where  it  was.  and  a  little  soot 
that  I  applied  this  spring  shows  very 
plainly.  I  have  a  field  of  wheat  this 
year  that  has  a  splendid  catch  of  grass 
on  it.  Would  you  advise  that  it  be  fer¬ 
tilized  this  fall  or  next  spring,  and  with 
what  fertilizer  ?  1  might  also  state  that 

a  few  years  ago  I  tried  lime  on,  per¬ 
haps,  a  half-dozen  places,  and  the  only 
effect  seen  was  on  one  field  where  the 
next  year  clover  came  up  as  though  it 
had  been  sown.  The  weed  known  as 
“  sheep  sorrel  ”  has  this  year  made  its 
appearance  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
Whether  this  will  help  to  make  a  diag¬ 
nosis  or  not,  I  can  not  say,  but  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  that  perhaps  it  would. 

Maryland.  c. 


A  HARD  WORKING  WOMAN 

— sooner  or  later  suffers 
from  backache,  nervous, 
worn-out  feelings,  or 
a  sense  of  weight  in 
the  abdomen,  drag¬ 
ging  down  sensations 
and  dizziness.  It  will 
all  come  to  an  end 
with  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  for  it’s  wo- 
iman’s  special 
tonic  and  ner¬ 
vine  ;  it  restores 
her  strength,  reg- 
ulates  and  pro¬ 
motes  all  the  natural  functions  and  makes 
i  new  woman  of  her.  Uterine  debility,  ir¬ 
regularity  and  inflammation  are  most  of¬ 
ten  the  cause  of  the  extreme  nervousness 
md  irritability  of  some  women — the  medi- 
;ine  to  cure  it  is  the  “Prescription”  of 
Dr.  Pierce.  All  the  aches,  pains  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  womanhood  vanish  where  it  is 
Faithfully  employed.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  is  therefore  just  the  medicine 
For  young  girls  just  entering  womanhood 
ind  for  women  at  the  critical  “change  of 
[ife.” 

DR.  PIERCE’S^ 
FAVORITE 

-^..-^PRESCRIPTION 

CURES  THE  V/ORST  CASES. 

Homer  Clark,  of  No.  208  IVest  3d  Street, 
Sioux  City,  la.,  writes : 
“  My  wife”  was  troubled 
with  female  weakness, 
and  ulcers  of  the  uteras. 
She  had  been  doctoring 
with  every  doctor  of  any 
I  good  reputation,  and  had 
spent  lots  of  money  in 
1  hospitals,  but  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  She  continued  to 
get  worse.  She  was 
greatly  prejudiced 
against  patent  medi¬ 
cines,  but  as  a  last  resort 
we  tried  a  bottle  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription.  We  had  seen 
some  of  your  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  Mr.  Cum¬ 
mings,  a  west-side  drug- 
Mrs.  Clark.  gist,  advised  us  to  try  a 
bottle.  We  tried  it  with  the  following  results : 
The  first  bottle  did  her  so  much  good  that  we 
bought  another,  and  have  continued  until  she 
has  been  cured,” 


Mr. 


|  DOLLARS  IN  EGGS.  | 

jg  Especially  in  cold  weather.  Your 
<3  hens  will  lay  better  if  properly  warmed.  S 
■d  To  do  this,  sheathe  their  houses  with 


|  Neponset 
|  Water=Proof 
|  Red  Rope 
I  Roofing  Fabric 

£>  Water,  wind,  frost,  and  vermin  proof. 
A  substitute  for  back  plaster  in  dwellings. 


o 


A  little  girl  protected  from  the  rain  by  a  sheet  of 
“  Neponset  ’’  is  our  Trade  Mark. 


|  Neponset  Black  Building  Paper  <> 

^  for  inside  lining;  water  and  air  tight;  g 
®  vermin  proof. 

Full  particulars 
and.  samples  free. 

>  F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass.  $ 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


World’s  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
.Roofing  Co.  awarded 

_ _  Medal  and  Diploma 

for  PATENT  CAP  ROOFIXG  at  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  styles  of  Mktal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  ktc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  k  Steel  Rooting  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles,  0. 


SHINGLES. 

Don’t  be  deceived  with  poor  Metal  Sheet  Rooting.  Our 
PAINTED  TIN  SHINGLES  are  mote  durable 
than  it  is  possible  to  make  a  tin  roof,  put  on  in  the 
old  style.  Our  GALVANIZED  SHINGLES 
are  bot  h  RUST  and  RAIN  PROOF  WITHOUT  PAINT¬ 
ING.  No  others  are. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO., 
Jersey  City.  N.  ,1. 

S3?" Look  for  this  ad.  every  other  week. 


THE  BEST  CORRUGATED 

STEEL 

ROOFING 

For  2%  cents  per  Square  Foot, 

The  J.  W.  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roots, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  Street.  N.  Y 


25=cent  Binder. 

We  have  been  looking  for  years  for  a 
cheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  The 
Rural,  so  that  the  paper  could  be  kept 
clean  and  preserved  for  years.  Now  we 
have  it;  we  can  send  it.  postpaid,  for 
25  cents,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub¬ 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  preserve  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the_ordinary  binder  is  too  expensive. 


1895 


TI-IE  RURAL  NEW-YORKFR. 


4o3 


L  ive  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Alt,  that  saved  New  Hampshire  from 
a  .$100,000  appropriation  to  “stamp  out” 
tuberculosis,  was  the  Governor’s  veto. 


with  hot  water,  and  then  stirring-  into 
this  the  proper  quantity  of  the  medicine. 
Ilog'sare  fond  of  this  mixture,  it  increases 
their  appetites,  and  when  they  once  taste 
of  food  with  which  it  has  been  mixed, 
they  will  eat  it  though  nothing-  else  will 


Absot.utei.y  Paini.ess  in  most  cases,  yet  the 
best  remedy  in  Liver  Affections.  Disordered  Stomach 
and  Digestion,  Headache.  Constipation,  Bad  Breath, 
etc.  Dr.  d.  Jayne's  Small  Sugar-Coated  Sana¬ 
tive  Pills.— Adv. 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 


Guernsey  Bulls 

'FOR  SALE.  Best  Butter  Strains. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 


We  have  just  learned  of  a  case  where 
an  attack  of  abortion  in  a  dairy  was 
stopped  by  an  injection  into  the  cows, 
of  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  This  was 
after  the  usual  remedies  of  disinfection 
had  failed. 

Who  knows  of  a  cow  that  tried  hard 
to  kill  her  young-  calf  2  We  have  just 
heard  of  such  a  case  in  a  young  Guernsey 
heifer.  She  could  not  be  induced  even 
to  lick  her  calf,  but  would  have  killed  it 
had  she  not  been  prevented. 

Cow-Tail  Holders. — You  got  me  into 
trouble  when  you  so  calmly  assumed 
that  a  cow’s  tail  was  a  bother  in  fly  time 
only.  I  milk  one  cow  that  is  tolerable 


tempt  them.  Animals  that  are  very  sick 
and  that  will  not  come  to  the  feed, 
should  be  drenched  with  the  medicine 
shaken  up  with  water.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  drenching  hogs 
or  they  will  be  suffocated.  T)o  not  turn 
the  hog  on  its  back  to  drench  it,  but  pull 
the  cheek  away  from  the  teeth,  so  as  to 
form  a  pouch,  into  which  the  medicine 
may  be  slowly  poured.  It  will  flow 
from  the  cheek  into  the  mouth,  and 
when  the  hog  finds  out  what  it  is,  it  will 
stop  squealing  and  swallow.  In  our  ex¬ 
periments.  hogs  which  were  so  sick  that 
they  would  eat  nothing,  have  commenced 
to  eat  very  soon  after  getting  a  dose  of 
the  remedy,  and  have  steadily  improved 
until  they  appeared  perfectly  well.’  ” 


during  fly  time  (that  is,  she  aims  at  the 
flies  and  not  at  me).  For  about  a  month 
after  flies  ai-e  gone,  she  seems  to  be  rest¬ 
ing  her  tail.  From  that  on,  to  fly  time 
again,  her  tail  has  to  be  tied  at  milking. 

Cape  Cod.  e.  l.  s. 

Dry  Weather  Food.  —  What  is  the 
best  way  to  get  our  cows  through  the 
dry  season  ?  We  have  to  let  ours  run 
in  the  woods  in  summer.  I,,  j.  s. 

Ansonville,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  best  way  is  to  have 
some  green  crop  growing  that  can  be 
cut  and  fed  to  the  cows.  Fodder  corn  is 
excellent.  Sow  it  in  drills  —  seeding 
rather  thickly.  When  the  pastures  are 
dry.  cut  the  corn  and  feed  it  in  the  barn, 
or  throw  it  over  the  pasture  fence. 
Green  millet  is  also  good  dry-weather 
food. 

Castrating  Colts. — On  page  291  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  B.  W.  II.  asks  for  experi¬ 
ence  in  castrating  colts  before  weaning. 
A.  M.  C.,  Jackson  Centre,  Pa.,  recom¬ 
mends  it.  I  have  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  castrating  all  kinds  of  all 
stock.  As  to  operating  on  such  young 
colts,  I  condemn  it.  for  the  reason  that 
the  development  of  the  yard  is  stopped 
at  once,  and  be  loses  the  control  of  it. 
Thus  when  urinating  the  sheath  becomes 
filthy.  As  far  as  the  getting  well  is 
concerned,  that  is  all  right.  It  makes 
no  difference  about  the  neck  ;  that  is 
in  the  breed.  Now  there  may  be  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  case,  this  is  true  as  a 
general  thing.  o.  ir.  smith. 

Hog  Cholera. — Is  there  a  remedy  for 
hog  cholera  ?  w.  n.  s. 

Farnham,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y.  —  The  following  treatment 
was  given  on  page  105,  by  ])r.  Kilborne. 
For  fuller  particulars  send  to  Dr.  u.  E. 
Salmon,  Agricultural  Department,  Wash¬ 
ington,  I).  C.,  for  a  copy  of  Farmer’s 
Bulletin  No.  24  :  “  The  following  is  the 
formula  which  has  given  the  best  re¬ 
sults  :  One  pound  each  of  wood  charcoal, 
sulphur,  sodium  sulphate  and  antimony 
sulphide  ;  and  two  pounds  each  of  so¬ 
dium  chloride,  sodium  bicarbonate  and 
sodium  hyposulphite.  These  ingredients 
to  be  completely  pulverized  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed.  The  directions  for  admin¬ 
istering  the  medicine  are  given  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  ‘  The  dose  of  this  mixture  is  a 
large  tablespoonful  for  each  200  pounds 
weight  of  hogs  to  be  treated,  and  it 
should  be  given  only  once  a  day.  When 
hogs  are  affected  with  these  diseases, 
they  should  not  be  fed  on  corn  alone, 
but  should  have,  at  least  once  a  day,  soft 
feed,  made  by  mixing  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings,  or  middlings  and  corn  meal,  or 
ground  oats  and  corn,  or  crushed  wheat 


Cheap  Excursions  to  the  West. 

On  May  21  and  June  11  The  North¬ 
western  Line  (Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway)  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at 
very  low  rates  to  a  large  number  of 
points  in  the  West  and  Northwest.  For 
full  information  apply  to  ticket  agents 
of  connecting  lines,  or  address  H.  A. 
Gross,  G.  E.  P.  A.,  423  Broadway,  New 
York  ;  E.  B.  Spain,  T.  P.  A.,  4G  Exchange 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Adv, 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  RED  HOG. 

The  origin  of  the  red  hog  known  to¬ 
day  as  the  Duroc-Jersey.  cannot  be  posi¬ 
tively  traced,  and  was  evidently  unknown 
to  the  earliest  historians  of  the  hog.  Its 
history  has  been  traced  back  over  half 
a  century,  but  earlier  than  that  little  is 
known  of  it.  It  is  generally  conceded  by 
those  interested  in  this  popular  breed  of 
swine,  that  there  were  two  families  some 
years  ago.  one  known  as  Jersey  Reds, 
and  the  other  as  Duroc  or  Red  Rocks. 
In  some  of  the  counties  of  New  York 
they  were  called  Duroc,  while  in  others 
they  were  called  Red  Rocks.  Joseph  B. 
Lyman  has  the  credit  of  first  bestowing 
this  name  on  red  hogs  ;  he  was  agricul¬ 
tural  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
at  the  time,  and  resided  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Lippincot.  of  New  Jersey,  was  the 
first  man  to  advertise  the  hog  as  Jersey 
Red.  Clark  Petit’s  history  of  the  Jersey 
Red  states  that,  in  1832.  a  pair  of  red 
pigs  were  shipped  to  Salem,  N.  J.,  but 
does  not  state  who  was  the  importer  or 
exporter. 

The  name  Duroc  was  undoubtedly 
given  by  Isaac  Frink,  a  prominent 
farmer  living  in  Milton,  Saratoga  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y.  He  named  them  after  a  noted 
stallion  owned  by  Henry  Kelser,  who 
had  a  red  sow  with  a  litter  of  red  pigs, 
and  he  claimed  to  have  imported  the 
sire  and  dam.  Mr.  Frink  bought  a  pair 
of  the  pigs  and  called  them  Durocs. 

Hon.  James  B.  Clay  is  said  to  have  im¬ 
ported  a  pair  of  red  pigs  from  Spain 
during  his  residence  as  Minister  of  the 
United  States  at  Lisbon  in  1850. 

What  is  the  foundation  of  health  ?  A 
good  constitution.  How  are  we  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  strong  constitution  ?  Raise  Duroc- 
Jerseys.  A  hog  with  large  shoulders 
undoubtedly  has  large  lungs,  a  strong 
constitution,  and  likewise  room  for  a 
large  heart,  which  is  indispensable  for  a 
good  circulation  and  thorough  respira¬ 
tion.  A  strongconstitution  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  life,  vigor  and  health,  for  a  good 
appetite  is  naturally  the  outgrowth  of 
good  digestion  and  power  to  assimilate. 

Duroc-Jersey  sows  have  large  litters — 
young  sows  from  7  to  10,  and  old  sows 
from  10  to  18  ;  12  and  14  strong  pigs 
at  one  litter  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 
No  other  breed  has  stronger  pigs  at 
birth,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  has 
so  strong.  No  help  is  required  when 
farrowing,  either  for  the  sow  or  pigs. 
The  pigs  are  always  larcre  and  active, 
because  the  parents  are  invigorated  with 
strong  blood,  and  most  excellent  con¬ 
stitutions.  I  have  not  found  any  other 
breed  that  is  as  docile  and  as  good 
sucklers. 

The  best  hog  for  the  general  farmer  is 
one  that  will  withstand  the  extreme 
changes  of  our  winter  climate,  as  well 
as  the  hot  summers.  As  for  the  fatten¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  Duroc-Jersey,  no 
large  breed  of  swine  will  put  on  fat  bet¬ 
ter  and  quicker.  1  do  not  believe  that 
all  the  best  qualities-  are  combined  in 
anyone  breed;  but  the  Duroc-Jerseys 
have  their  share  of  them.  They  are  the 
swine  for  the  general  farmer,  the  breeder, 
the  packer,  the  shipper,  the  butcher,  and 
the  consumer.  The  people  want  more 
good  and  digestible  pork,  and  we  have 
the  right  and  privilege  to  give  it  to  them 
in  the  form  of  an  excellent  Duroc-Jersey. 
In  proof  of  the  foregoing  assertion,  1 
will  mention  one  experiment  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  in  breed 
tests,  Bulletin  GO.  on  feeding  pigs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds.  The  Duroc-Jerseys  gained 
pounds  over  either  of  the  other  two 
breeds,  Poland-China  and  Berkshire.  The 
meat  of  the  three  breeds  was  cooked  and 
tasted,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  committee,  that  the  pork  of  the 
Duroc-Jersey  was  the  most  tender  and 
juicy,  the  sweetest  and  best.  This  I  deem 
enough  to  show  their  merits.  Let’s  hear 
from  other  breeders  of  the  Duroc-Jersey. 
Bradshaw,  Neb.  G.  k. 


“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 


The  greatest  horse 
remedy  in  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
in  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  but  backed 
bv  a  standing  offer 
of  #100  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  it  won't  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Contracted 
and  KnottedCoros, 
Shoe  Boils,  when 
tirst  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
indorsed  bv  Alliums 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cent 
s  t  a  m  p  s  to  pay 
postage. 

□  Du.  S.  A.  Tijttle— Deaf  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir,"  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  It  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

J.  H.  Shaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 

Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE.  27  Beverley  St , 

BOSTON,  MA9S. 


Hors©  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Po.  itive  Cure 


'The  8afest,  Heat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  wiyranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  :,r 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Us  use.  >Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


RHINKCLIFF.  N.  Y. 


Granddaughters  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis. 

FROM  BUTTER  COWS.  $45  and  upwards.  Express 
charges  paid. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Special  Sale  of  A.  J.  C.  C.  Heifers  and 

COWS,— Three  Prize-bred  Solid  Heifers,  safe  In 
enlf.  due  October  and  February.  Single  ones.  $75.  or 
three  for  $185.  Eight  Cows,  with  Marigold  blood  in  their 
veins.  Single  ones.  $70;  lot  for  400.  Bulls  at  $60  t<>  $75. 
Address  SAM-UEL  H.  NULL,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


A.  J.C.C.  Jersey  Cattle  and  Chester  White  Hogs. 

Ten  Cows.  15  Bulls.  20  Heifers.  St.  Lambert  and  Stoke 
I’ogis  blood.  Chester  Whites,  headed  by  Ilappv  Me¬ 
dium.  Finest  hetd  in  Pennsylvania.  Choice  slock 
for  sale.  Write  C.  E.  MORRISON,  Londonderry,  Pa 


NEVER  too  late  to  MEND  vour  HERD  of  swine.  Now 
is  the  time  to  buy.  and  get  the  choice  from  the  litters. 


Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES!  Th-K£R" 

In  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World  s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
reft  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 

from  Foundation  Herd.  I  have  mm)  shipped  432  times 
to  men  l  had  soli l  to  before.  1  challenge  any  breederi  n 
the  world  to  give  as  good  a  record.  E.  W.  DAVIS 
Torringford.  Conn.,  recently  Oneida.  N.  Y. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
Importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Tne  grass  season  is  now  atband.andtueexpenenc. 
of  watchful  stock  feeders  proves  that  the  use  of  our 
meal  is  beneficial  each  and  every  month  of  the  year 
Writers  In  the  trade  journals  often  say  this.  Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


RECORD  TIGHT-SEAL  PACKAGE 


FOR 

BUTTER  AND  LARD. 

Seals  Tight  Instantly,  and  Opens 
Instantly  What  the  country 
has  always  wanted  and  never 
been  able  to  obtain  until  now; 
made  in  nine  sizes,  from  one 
pound  to  60.  Quotatlonson  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  RECORD 
MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Conncaut,  Ashtabula  Co..  O. 


VICTOR  COW  CLIP 

Holds  cow’s  tail  to  her 
leg  and  keeps  it  out  of 
the  milk  and  milker’s 
face  All  dealers  sell  it. 
30c.  Single;  Four$l. 

Sent  by  mail  free 
on  receipt  of  price  by 
manufacturers, 

Victor  Novelty  Works, 
833  Austin  Av.  Chicago 


CHESHIRES  CH0ICE  ST0CK< 

™  “  "»  $  ■■  ■“  w  Illustrated  Catalogue.* 
ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruvlllo,  Tompkins  County.  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

with  broad  dished  face,  straight  backs  and  growthy, 
try  G.  It.  FOULKE.  Bala  Farm.  West  Chester.  Pa. 
You  won't  be  disappointed.  Lie  is  the  onlv  breeder 
guaranteeing  satisfaction  or  freight  paid  both  ways. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

and  BKRK8HIRB8.  Choice 
large  strains.8-week  nigs  not 
akin.  Poland-China  Boars 
all  ages.  Hard  time  prices. 

II A  .11 1 1, 1  ON  Sc  t  Ik,  t  nrliraiivill*.,  I',. 


Great  Bargains  in 

Poland-China  Pigs. 

SEND  FOIl  PRICE.  ° 

F.  H.  OATHS  &  SONS, 
Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  that  Hatch. 

Cayuga  Black  Duck.  $1.25  per  13  ;  fine  Black  Lang- 
shan,  $1  per  13;  Brown  Leghorn,  $1  per  13;  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys  $3  per  13— all  from  choice  stock. 
Order  early.  O  H  WHITE  &  SON. 

Miller  Corners.  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


5,000  Pullets  &  Hens 

less  than  two  years  old,  for  de¬ 
livery  in  July.  In  flocks  not  less 
than  200.  State  number,  age  and  price  per  100.  Leg¬ 
horn  and  Minorca  cla“S.  preferred;  not  fancy  bred  or 
priced.  Address  P  O.  Box  680,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5  Best.  Aj*2beai>est 
for  raising  oh  inks.  40  IstVjEyrnlunis 
4000TestimoniaIs. Send  tf(S<Jat,,’g. 
G.  S.  SINGER,  Box  ii«  Cardingtor,,  0. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED 

The  following  Is  from  HON.  WAYNE  MacVEAOH 
Ambassador  to  Italy: 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
“You  can  quote  from  this  nt)te  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis- 

MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Death  on  Cattle  Fly 

AND  SHEEP  TICKS.  The  best  Compound  to  keep 
the  Hies  off.  FLUID  OR 
PASTE  FORM.  Sample  by 
mail.  25c.  Write  for  circular, 
Drice  list  and  reference. 

C.  E.  MILLS  OIL  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  POULTRY  and  SUPPLIES  : 
BROOKS1DE  POULTRY  FARM.  Columbus.  N.J.  | 


Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
-•-‘X  Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pu. 


inniiii  u  uuiil  u u  i  lii  inui. 

Try  It  before  you  pay  for  It. 

Nothing  ou  earth  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Like  Green  Cut  Rone.  Ill.  catlg.  tree  If  you  name 
this  paper.  F.W.  MANN  C0.t  MILFORD.  MASS. 


NO  FLIES,  VERMIN  or  SORES  on  IIORSE 

or  COW  Oj  more  milk.) 

ISHOO-FLY! 

The  ORIGINAL  STOCK  PROTECTOR  1885. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  from  thirty-seven  States. 
BEWARE  of  followers!!  Some  a  greasy  paste 
that  gums  the  hair  and  clogs  the  pores,  injuring  tho 
animal.  If  your  dealer  offers  a  substitute,  send  50  cts. 
and  our  agent  in  your  State  will  express  one  quart. 
$1.50  per  gallon— lc.  per  day.  Agent,  #1)0  month. 
SHOO-FLY  MFC.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


ramif. 


REAM. 


cLLIUrS  rAnUHmfcNT  BUTTER . . . 

To  dai-ymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper? 


FREE 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  <fc  CQ.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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humorous 


A  growing  industry — farming. — Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

The  wheelbarrow  dealer  has  no  trou¬ 
ble  in  keeping  his  goods  before  the  peo¬ 
ple. — Chicago  Mail. 

Teacher:  “What  is  an  almshouse ?’’ 
Little  Nell :  “It’s  a  place  papa  always 
talks  about  when  mamma  asks  him  for 
a  new  bonnet.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

Mrs.  Smith;  “I  declare!  This  leg  of 
mutton  has  shrunk  away  almost  to  noth¬ 
ing.”  Willie  Smith:  “  Perhaps,  mamma, 
it  came  off  the  same  sheep  as  my  flannel 
did. ” — Pearson's  Weekly. 

Miss  Vivian  (to  editor  who  once  de¬ 
clined  one  of  her  poems)  :  “Owing  to  an 
overstock  of  such  articles  already  on 
hand,  I  am  compelled  to  decline  your 
offer  of  marriage  with  thanks.” — Life. 

“  Dear  me,”  said  Mrs.  Hunnimune,  “I 
must  see  our  grocer  right  away.”  “What 
for?”  asked  her  husband.  “I  have 
some  instructions  to  give  him.  I  want 
to  tell  him  to  make  our  coffee  a  little 
stronger  and  our  butter  a  little  weaker.” 
Washington  Star. 

“No  man  ever  obtained  anything 
worth  having  without  working  hard  for 
it,”  said  Mrs.  Bickers  to  her  husband, 
who  was  in  a  discouraged  mood.  “That’s 
so,”  replied  Mr.  Bickers,  reflectively. 
“  I  remember  that  1  obtained  you  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  difficulty.” — Harper's 
Bazar. 


Sun  burned  hay  does  not  bring 
top  price;  nor  is  it  as  good  for  your 
own  feeding.  The 


smmmmmmmmmtmmts 

IF  YOU  ABE  LOOKING  FOR  AN 

ENSILAGE  OB,  FODDER  CUTTER, 
OR  CORN  HUSKER, 


“KEYSTONE  CHIEF" 

Side  Delivery  Rake# 

and  jm 

“KEYSTONE” 

KAY  LOADER? 


Send  for  the  ROSS  1895  Catalogue.  Finest  line  we 
have  ever  produced.  Low  prices.  Catalogue  and 
NEW  work  on  Ensilage  free. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


save  time  and  help, make  prime  hay, 
gather  no  dirt,  are  light  draft, 
simple  and  durable.  Get  our  pam¬ 
phlet,  “Quick  Haying.” 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 
Sterling,  111. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  GO., 

n  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

\  ELEVATOR  BINDERS 


LARGE  AND  SMALL. 
Also  single  and  double  speed 


MOWERS  (ALL  SIZES) ;  and 

_  DISK  PULVERIZERS 

. ^ SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO 


Balance  Dump  Horse  Rake, $10 

Feed  Cutters,  $2.50  and  upwards 


SEND  TO R  CATALOGUE  TO 


BATA-VIiV.,  IV-  Y. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  WEST  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BEAN  HARVESTERS 
AND  PLANTERS. 


Also  HAY  TEDDERS,  MOWERS,  CULTI¬ 
VATORS,  HAY  PRESSES,  and  other  implements 
at  cash  prices  satisfactory  to  the  farmers.  Address 

The  Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co., 

ANN  ARBOlt,  MICH. 


Prophets  Predict 

: heavy  rains  this  year  in  Hay-time. 
Save  hay,  time  and  money,  by  buy¬ 
ing  our  llay  Carriers,  Forks.  Ac.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  to  introducers.  Do  not  miss 
them  and  catalogue.  Address 
OBOBN  BBOS.,  Box  B,  Marlon,  <L 


IttisccUnnrou.o  §Uv*rti£i«fl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yokker. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY, 


MIXED  PAINT5 


METAL 

WHEELSi 

for  your  £ 

WAGONS 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES.Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAt  K  Middlemen’s 
profit*.  In  use  51  years.  Kndorsea  by  Grange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEKSOLL,  24 0  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Miller's  Bean  Harvesters  and  Planters  are  the  best,  and  are  no  experiment,  as  thousands  will  testify. 
For  particulars  and  prices  address  w*  MILLER,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


LADIES!! 


13  Years  on 
the  Market. 

Improved 
for  1895. 


Any  size  you  want,  20  tS 
to  66  in.  high.  Tires  1  ||j 

to  8  in. wide — hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  Saves  6= 

Cost  many  times  in  mi 

a  season  to  have  set  l 

of  low  wheels  to  fit  \ 

your  wagon  for  hauling  \ 
grain,  fodder,  manure,  % 
'Jogs,  ko.  No  resetting  of  \ 
tires.  Oatl’g  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 
Qnlncyi  Ill* 


Do  you  like  a  cup  of  GoodTea? 

BPrrtg  If  so,  send  this  "Ad”  and  15c. 

In  stamps, and  we  will  mail  you 
a  14-lb.  sample  Rest  Tea  Im- 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  se- 
loot.  Good  Incomes.  Rig 
premiums,  &c.  Teas,  Coffees, 
Raking  Powder  and  Spices.  Send  for  terms. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Hox  289.  31  and  33  Vesev  St.,  N.  Y. 


‘IB  BIN  PRIft  SAW  MILL.  4  II.  P.  and 

1  AnmC.K  O  larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills. 
nillllUBll  “  Hay  Presses  & WaterWheels 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Rox  267.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


‘"•"Vi  I  C*  PREADS  anv  kind  of  manure  In  any 
1  Oquantitv  to  the  acre  and  does  it  better 
than  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends 
. — llflli  ten  hours  on  what  the  machine  will  do  in 
two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
t  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
:st  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  manure  spreaders  In  the  world. 

!E  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.Y 
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U.S.Solid  Wheel, 

and  Gem  Steel 

WIND  MILLS, 


PLENTY  OF  TIME  TO  REST 

for  the  man  who  owns  a 

“Planet  Jr.”  All  Steel 


Guaranteed  to  be  • 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Feed  Mills, 
i  Corn  Shellers,  Stalk  Cutters, 
I  Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  etc, 


4pjd.  Has  attachments  for  all  kinds  of  hoeing,  cul- 
's.eed  superior  to  any  Our  free  catalogue  tells  all 

I..  ALLEN  «fc  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


w  Light,  strong  and  easily  con’ 
•0  5"  tivating  and  furrowing.  Guc_ 
about  it  and  28  Other  tools.  gS 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Suer  .  AOr  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TJ  <^knd  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe.  Red  Pressed  Brick.  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile.  Flue  Lining,  ChimneyTops.  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile.  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime, Plaster  Ac 


113  Water  St. 


ROUND  T1 


DRAIN  TILE 


C.  W.  BOYNTON, 

Sewaren,  UNT .  J 


SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa, 


paper. 


HORSE  POWERS 


THE  RELB  ABLE 

PERKINS  Steel,  Galvanized, 
^ — - — \  Power 

rHpERKINS  Pump. 

ing 

)  - ~  Mills. 

With  Graphite  Boxes. 
Galvanized  SteelTowers. 

Warrant  covers  to  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.  Before  buying  get  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  of  wbat  we 
manufacture. 

a  PERKINS  WIND  NULL  CO.. 
w  9  Race  St.,  Mishawaka,  ind. 


you  or  your  friends  are 

in  need  of  anything  in  .1  .v 

the  following  lines,  send 

for  our  new  and  handsome  I  ill  , 

catalogue  of  175  pages 
now  ready  for  mailing. 

Hot  Air  Engines,  ^  ^ 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers, 
Tanks,  Pumps,  Pipe-fittings, 

Steam  or  Hot  Water  House  Heating  Boilers,  &c. 

SMITH  &  WINCHESTER  CO., 

19  to  87  Wendell  St.,  BOSTON  •  141  Centre  SL ,  NEW  TORN, 


Machines  for  THRESHING  &  CLEANING 
Grain,  and  SAWING  WOOD  with  Circular 
-  npr.  and  Cross-Cut  Drag  Saws. 


as  the  BEST,  considering  Easy  Draft,  Dura¬ 
bility,  Quantity  and  Quality  of  work.  60-page  i 

MTSt£,<>e'  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS,  1 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

P.  O.  Box  80  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS.  Vt  | 


Vol.  LIV.  No.  2368. 
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1.00  PER  YEAR. 


and  humored,  and,  unless  his  whims  are  altogether 
outrageous,  it  is  better  to  bear  in  patience  for  the 
pocket’s  sake.” 

“  Will  a  few  regular  boarders  be  more  profitable 
than  a  good  many  transients  ?  ” 

“A  few  of  the  better  class  of  people  for  three 
months  are  vastly  better  than  twice  as  many  who 
move  around  every  week  or  two.” 

The  boarders  that  this  family  accommodate,  are  all 
of  one  family,  and  come  every  season,  taking  all  the 
spare  room  in  the  house,  whether  they  use  it  or  not. 
They  pay  $30  each  per  week  for  seven  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  children,  making  an  income  of  $140  weekly.  For 
this  they  expect  good  service  and  a  good  table,  and 


THE  SUMMER  BOARDER. 

IS  THE  CROP  WORTH  CULTIVATING  ? 

An  Industry  that  is  Growing  in  the  Country  Towns. 

The  summer  boarder  was  formerly  to  be  found  in 
favored  localities  along  the  New  England  sea  coast,  or 
among  her  mountain  ranges  ;  but  in  those  days  he, 
or,  more  often,  she,  was  given  over  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  hotel  proprietor,  and  the  farmer  was 
satisfied  if  he  was  allowed  to  furnish  their  spring 
chicken  and  roasting  ears.  But,  “  times  change  and 
men  change  with  them.”  To-day,  the  seashore  is 
dotted  with  cottages;  shore  lots  rival  city  lots  in  value  ; 
farms  that  were  on  the  market  a  few  years  ago  at 


are  usually  well  provided  with  money,  and  pay  liber¬ 
ally  for  the  privilege  of  invading  the  farmer’s  home. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  the  business, 
but  one  of  my  acquaintances,  who  is  a  well-to  do, 
progressive  farmer,  has  grown  the  crop  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  to  him  I  went  for  information.  He 
promptly  referred  me  to  his  wife,  and  from  her  I  ob¬ 
tained  the  facts  given  below. 

The  Opinions  of  an  Expert. 

“Can  farmers  cultivate  the  summer  boarder  crop 
with  profit  ?  ”  I  queried. 

She  replied,  “  Yes,  I  think  so,  with  proper  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  an  occasional  weeding  out.  A  combination 


THE  SUMMER  BOARDER  CROP.  FEEDING  IT  A  “BALANCED  RATION”!  Fig.  127. 


$50  per  acre,  now  are  divided  into  lots  of  50  by  100 
feet,  and  sell  anywhere  from  $10  to  $30  per  front  foot. 
Improved  methods  of  communication  are  doubtless 
the  cause  of  this  transformation.  Business  men  can 
now  keep  within  easy  communication  of  their  offices, 
and  still  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  at  the  seaside. 
But  many  people  do  not  like  the  sea  coast,  or  cannot 
endure  life  in  a  hotel  ;  neither  do  they  like  the  cares 
of  housekeeping  during  the  stifling  days  of  summer  ; 
these  seek  for  homes  with  some  farmer’s  family, 
where  the  father  can  reach  his  office  daily,  if  he  so 
pleases  ;  where  the  mother  and  the  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  can  run  down  to  the  city  at  any  time  their  in¬ 
clinations  lead  them  in  that  direction  ;  and  where  all 
can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  country  life  without  the 
trials  and  tribulations  incident  thereto.  This  class 


of  hard  work  and  patience  will  produce  a  fine  crop, 
and  fill  out  a  flat  pocketbook.” 

“  What  would  you  consider  necessary  to  commence 
the  business  with  ?  ” 

“This  depends  entirely  on  what  is  the  normal  con¬ 
dition.  Clean,  plain,  well-furnished  rooms,  good  beds 
and  table  linen,  neat  crockery  and  a  variety  of  cook¬ 
ing  utensils  are  necessary.  If  these  are  not  on  hand, 
of  course  they  must  be  supplied.  A  knowledge  of 
cooking  must  be  possessed  by  some  member  of  the 
family,  and  there  will  be  many  things  to  learn  that 
can  only  be  learned  by  experience.  One  needs  to  be, 
in  a  measure,  adapted  to  the  work  to  score  a  full  suc¬ 
cess.  Skilled  help  can  be  hired,  but  it  comes  high, 
and  leaves  the  pocketbook  correspondingly  lean. 
Everj  individual  has  peculiarities  that  must  be  studied 


they  get  it.  They  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
place  that  it  is  like  a  home  to  them,  and  the  women 
of  the  household  know  their  individual  taste  so  well 
that  there  is  never  any  friction. 

“  Does  the  presence  of  boarders  interfere  with  reg¬ 
ular  farm  operations  ?  ” 

“Yes,  in  some  instances;  but  if  you  commence 
aright,  and  give  the  proper  orders  at  the  start,  there 
will  rarely  be  any  difficulty.” 

“Will  it  pay  to  hire  extra  help  in  the  house  or  on 
the  farm  to  accommodate  boarders  for  so  short  a  time 
in  the  summer  ?  ” 

“That  depends.  If  the  amount  of  board  paid  will 
warrant  it,  why.  enlarge  the  force  of  help  until  they 
can  be  waited  upon  to  their  satisfaction.  Some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  should  always  attend  to  the  bed- 
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rooms,  for  the  boarders  are  cleaner,  and  twice  as 
careful  as  when  this  work  is  left  to  a  servant.” 

“  Is  it  better  to  furnish  house  and  table  cheaply, 
and  charge  low  prices,  or  to  feed  and  furnish  liberally 
and  charge  accordingly  ?  ” 

“It  gives  the  house  a  better  tone  to  feed  and  fur¬ 
nish  as  well  as  possible,  and  charge  accordingly.  The 
work  and  worry  are  just  the  same  in  the  one  case  as  the 
other  ;  but  the  class  of  boarders  is  sure  to  be  differ¬ 
ent.  The  cheapest  are  the  most  difficult.  The  hus¬ 
band  rarely  makes  any  trouble.  Nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  the  wife  is  the  one  who  first  expresses  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  and  from  her  the  contagion  spreads.” 

Readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the  testimony 
of  a  lady  of  experience,  and  cannot  be  impeached.  I 
am  proud  to  hear  so  true  an  opinion  of  the  amia¬ 
bility  of  my  own  sex. 

“  Is  it  more  profitable  to  grow  all  that  can  be  grown 
for  the  table,  even  if  more  help  has  to  be  hired  to  do 
it  than  to  buy  table  supplies  ?  ” 

“  Emphatically,  yes.  Our  boarders  will  refuse 
vegetables  and  fruit  that  are  not  perfectly  fresh,  and 
prefer  those  from  our  place  always.  It  is  far  more 
satisfactory  to  both  parties.” 

“  What  has  been  your  experience  as  to  what  the 
average  boarder  requires — fancy  cookery  or  plain 
counti-y  fare  ?  Are  they  satisfied  with  milk,  eggs, 
cured  meats,  fruits  or  vegetables,  or  do  you  have  to 
buy  largely  in  the  markets  ?  ” 

“  A  combination  of  plain  and  fancy  cooking.  No 
cured  meats,  except  ham,  occasionally.  No  salt  fish, 
no  di-ied  frzzit,  no  baked  beans.  Really,  we  never  eat 
such  things.  Plenty  of  milk,  eggs,  chickens,  rye 
bi'ead,  good  butter,  cream  and  fresh  fruits,  are  the 
delight  of  the  average  boarder,  while  prime  roast  beef 
is  a  positive  necessity.” 

“  What  is  the  effect  of  such  society  on  the  habits 
of  the  members  of  your  family  ?” 

“  This  depends  lai'gely  upon  how  good- 
looking  the  farmer  is  ;  also  on  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  that  individual  !  In  m3r 
case,  the  effect  is  quite  distressing.  The 
boarders  always  think  my  husband  is  1  so 
obliging,  and  so  fine  looking'!  Really, 
the  general  effect  of  association  with 
refined  and  educated  people  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  good  ;  and  it  offers  a  broad  field 
from  which  we  gather  much  that  is  in¬ 
structive,  and  more  that  is  vastly  amus¬ 
ing.  In  fact,  what  we  could  say  for  and 
against  the  city  pilgrims  would  fill  a 
book.  But  there  is  no  use  in  talking  ; 
their  cash  helps  out  the  taxes  and  other 
big  bills  of  the  farm  in  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  way.” 

From  the  facts  herein  presented  it 
would  seem  that  the  summer  boarder 
crop  is  worthy  of  careful  cultivation.  It 
evidently  pays  best  in  rich  soil,  and 
with  thorough  treatment,  but  there  is 
in  the  vicinity  of  every  laz-ge  city  a 
broad  field  in  which  to  labor,  and  it 
offers  opportunity  to  add  considerably 
1o  the  farmer's  income,  without  serious 
interference  with  the  regular  work  of  the  farm. 

CHAS.  PIERSON  AUGUR. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Augur  has  secured  us  two  views  of 
this  “Summer  Boarder  Crop.”  Fig.  127  shows  how 
the  crop  is  fertilized  in  the  farmer’s  dining  room  ; 
while  Fig.  128  shows  the  “  gathered  cz-op.”  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  latter  picture,  that  the  feeding  ration 
is  well  balanced.  _ 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  IN  DELAWARE. 

STILL  THRIVING  ON  ITS  OLI)  STAMPING  GROUND. 

Part  II. 

A  New  Partner  in  Winter  Oats. 

Last  year  we  told  how  Mr.  Bancroft  had  tried  to 
get  some  crop  to  grow  with  the  Crimson  clover,  that 
would  hold  the  latter  up  so  that  it  would  cut  better. 
Sometimes  a  late  rain  or  wind  storm  will  blow  the 
clover  down  so  that  the  mower  has  hard  work  to  cut 
it  all  off.  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  a  loss,  since 
all  that  is  left  is  plowed  in  for  another  crop  ;  bvzt  it 
would  be  better  on  all  accounts  if  the  clover  could  be 
held  up.  The  crop  to  go  with  it  must  be  stiff  and 
strong,  and  also  make  good  ensilage.  Rye  will  hold 
up  the  clover,  but  does  not  make  good  food  for  stock. 
Italian  rye  grass  did  faiz-ly  well,  but  is  expensive  and 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  Wheat  might  answer,  but 
does  not  fill  all  the  requirements.  Last  fall,  Mr. 
Bancroft  wrote  that  he  felt  satisfied  that  winter  oats 
would  solve  the  problem. 

These  winter  oats  are  being  largely  grown  in  south¬ 
ern  Delaware.  They  are  sown  in  the  fall — about  the 
same  time  as  wheat,  and  grow  about  like  that  grain, 
making,  if  anything,  a  heavier  and  ranker  growth  in 
the  fall.  They  are  considez-ably  heavier  than  the 
ordinary  oats,  and  give  a  much  heavier  yield  per  acre. 
It  is  not  known  just  where  the.v  came  from  or  how 


the  winter  growing  habit  was  established.  In  Dela¬ 
ware,  this  oat  is  a  very  useful  crop — second  only  to 
Crimson  clover  among  newer  plants.  It  is  not  known 
how  far  North  these  oats  live  through  the  winter,  but 
wherever  they  will  do  so,  farmers  can  make  them 
very  useful. 

Mr.  Bancroft  has  a  large  acreage  of  winter  oats  and 
clover  growing  together.  About  September  15  proved 
the  best  time  for  sowing  the  oats  in  that  latitude. 
The  seed  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  one-half  bushel  of 
oats  and  12  quarts  of  Crimson  clover  seed  per  acre. 
On  May  16,  the  fields  thus  sown  were  in  fine  condition. 
We  estimated  that  the  oats  added  one-thii-d  to  the 
weight  of  the  clover  as  grown  alone.  So  far  as  we 
could  judge,  the  clover  with  the  oats  was  as  good  as 
where  it  was  sown  by  itself.  One  field  was  divided  in 
two — all  sown  to  clover  and  half  to  winter  oats  and 
half  to  ordinary  wheat.  In  both  cases,  half  a  bushel 
of  the  grain  was  used  with  the  clover.  The  wheat 
was  taller  than  the  oats,  but  not  so  thick.  The  oats 
would  evidently  make  much  better  fodder.  The  clover 
in  the  oats  seemed  somewhat  better  than  that  in  the 
wheat.  The  heavy  storm  had  blown  it  all  down  more 
or  less,  but  the  oats  had  evidently  been  some  help  in 
holding  up  the  clover.  Mr.  Bancroft  is  pleased  with 
the  experiment,  and  will  use  the  oats  again.  He  says 
that  the  oats  made  a  heavier  fall  growth  than  the 
wheat,  and  would  have  given  better  fall  pasture  than 
other  grain. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  will  talk  about  its  own  expez-ience 
with  winter  oats  later.  We  believe  there  is  one  kind 
at  least  that  will  live  through  the  winter  considerably 
north  of  Delaware.  Sowed  with  Crimson  clover,  as  Mi-. 
Bancz-oft  uses  them — half  a  bushel  to  the  acre — they 
may  prove  very  useful  in  helping  the  clover  through 
the  winter.  As  they  provide  a  rank  and  excellent  fall 
growth,  they  could  be  used  to  pasture  sheep  or  cattle 


until  the  cold  weather  without  injui-ing  the  growth 
of  the  clover.  We  advise  farmers  to  test  these  winter 
oats  in  small  quantities — sowing  them  with  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  Whez-ever  they  will  thrive,  they  will  be 
found  superior  to  the  spi-ing  varieties,  both  as  to 
yield  and  convenience  of  sowing  the  ci-op. 

The  Roots  of  Crimson  Clover. 

There  is  pi-obably  no  man  in  Delaware  who  has  used 
potash  and  Crimson  clover  more  pei-sistently  than  S. 
II.  Derby.  As  a  result,  Mr.  Derby's  farm  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  example  of  the  staying  powers  of  this  gi-eat  com¬ 
bination.  This  is  the  way  he  talks  about  the  clover  : 

“I  wish  that  at  least  one  edition  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
could  be  six  feet  from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  you 
could  do  justice  to  the  root  system  of  the  plant.  I 
will  agree  to  furnish  a  Crimson  clover  plant  with 
roots  six  feet  long,  if  you  will  make  a  full-length  pic¬ 
ture  and  publish  it.” 

“  We  shall  have  to  decline  that  offer  ;  but  why 
isn't  Red  clover  as  good  ?  ” 

“  The  root  plan  of  Ci-imson  clover  is  not  only  diffei-- 
ent  from  the  Red,  but  more  economical.  The  Red 
has  a  long  tap  root  and,  compared  with  Crimson, 
few  fibrous  roots.  The  long  tap  root  of  the  Red  is, 
in  a  measure,  of  no  use  in  filling  the  working  soil 
with  vegetable  mattei-.  The  Crimson  has  a  short  tap 
root  and  a  multitude  of  fibrous  roots,  completely  fill¬ 
ing  the  top  soil,  and  a  small  number  of  thread-like 
roots  extending  straight  down — who  can  tell  how  far? 
but  six  feet  evidently  is  not  the  limit  in  a  soil  roots 
can  peneti-ate.  Is  not  that  an  ideal  root  system  ?  The 
mass  of  roots  is  just  where  the  plow  can  turn  them 
over,  and  the  money  crops  of,  say,  corn,  wheat,  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.,  use  the  fei-tility  stored  in  them.  The  physi¬ 
cal  condition  of  the  soil  can  be  made  just  perfect, 
from  the  decay  of  the  surface  roots.  All  that  is  lost, 


or  seemingly  so,  are  the  small  roots  or  pumps  that 
the  plant  sent  down  to  convert  the  invisible  and 
locked  up  forms  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  into 
available  forms  and  send  it  in  a  water  supply  to  the 
surface.  Other  plants  undoubtedly  send  roots  deep 
into  the  earth,  and  if  they  do  any  good,  no  one 
knows  it.” 

“You  are  pretty  well  satisfied  that  the  plant  has 
been  a  friend  to  you  ?  ” 

“  One  proof  I  have  is  that  a  three-acre  field  was 
brought  up  from  a  yield  of  10  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  to  a  yield  of  10  tons  of  tomatoes  per  acre,  with 
absolutely  nothing  but  Crimson  clover.” 

Next  week  we  hope  to  tell  something  of  how  this 
was  done. 


ARE  THERE  ANY  FROSTPROOF  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES? 

HOW  MAY  PLANTS  BE  PROTECTED  ? 

On  page  376,  a  subscriber  asked  whether  there  are 
any  varieties  of  strawberries  that  can  be  considered 
“frostproof?”  He  also  wished  to  know  what  he 
could  do  to  protect  his  berries  in  case  of  severe  cold. 
The  following  comments  are  now  presented  : 

A  Straw  Blanket  Worked  Well. 

We  have  had  excellent  success  in  protecting  straw¬ 
berries  against  frosts  by  covering  the  rows  with 
marsh  hay.  We  have  covered  our  strawberries  four 
times  this  spring.  It  requires  about  six  hours  of 
labor  to  apply  the  straw  on  the  plantation  of  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre  in  extent,  and  about  the  same  time 
to  remove  it,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  operation 
is  not  an  expensive  one.  Although  unprotected 
strawberries  in  this  vicinity  have  been  seriously  in¬ 
jured  by  frosts,  ours  have  thus  far  almost  wholly 
escaped  injury.  There  is  some  differ¬ 
ence  in  varieties  in  regard  to  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  endure  frosts  without  injuz-y  ; 
some  varieties  project  their  blossoms 
higher  above  the  leaves  than  others,  and 
it  is  probable,  also,  that  there  is  a  differ 
ence  in  the  power  of  the  blossoms  of 
different  varieties  under  the  same  con- 
d  tions,  to  endure  frosts.  I  can  not  stale 
which  varieties  are  strongest  in  these 
particulars.  e.  s.  goff. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

From  the  Cold  Northwest. 

In  an  experience  of  40  years  in  grow¬ 
ing  strawberries,  1  have  never  found  any 
varieties  that  are  frostproof.  This  sea¬ 
son,  the  eai’liest  bloomers  have  not 
suffei-ed  with  us  as  much  as  some  of  the 
later  varieties,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Parker  Earle.  The  Michel’s  Early, 
Cz-(  scent,  Parker  Earle  and  Enhance  will 
endure  more  frost  without  injury  than 
the  Beder  Wood  and  Warfield,  and  most 
other  varieties  of  medium  earliness. 
Covering  with  cotton  or  other  cloth,  is 
not  always  safe,  especially  if  the  cov¬ 
ering  is  weighted  down  upon  the  plants.  The 
cheapest  and  best  covering  is  clean  straw,  or  our 
Western  long  swale  hay.  It  should  be  spread  ever 
the  rows  at  or  after  sundown,  and  removed  in  the 
morning,  or  it  may  be  safely  left  on  two  nights  and 
one  day.  A  ton  of  good  covering  would  protect  from 
one  to  two  acres,  and  as  it  is  left  in  the  alleys  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  when  not  needed  for  covering,  it  is 
worth  more  than  its  cost  for  keeping  the  soil  moist, 
and  the  beri-ies  clean.  Sprinkling  the  bed  at  even¬ 
ing,  and  again  in  the  morning,  does  sometimes  lessen 
the  liability  to  injuz-y  from  frost.  Smoke  will  often 
save  most  of  the  crop.  J.  s.  Harris. 

Houston  County,  Minn. 

There  Are  No  Frostproof  Varieties. 

Doubtless  the  subscriber  could,  in  a  good  degree, 
improve  his  chances  for  secuz-ing  a  crop  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  by  planting  late  bloomers.  Frosts  usually  occur 
on  still  nights  ;  and  the  burning  of  some  substance 
which,  like  coal  tar,  will  produce  a  dense  smudge, 
may  prove  effective.  Covering  the  plants,  after  the 
gi-ound  is  well  frozen  and  covered  with  snow,  with  a 
mulch  that  will  pi-event  early  thawing  in  spring,  will 
somewhat  retard  the  bloom.  The  eaz-liest  ripening 
varieties  az-e  not  necessarily  the  earliest  bloomers. 
Cheap  sacking,  as  proposed,  would  doubtless  prove 
effective  against  an  ordinary  frost.  For  the  best 
effect,  however,  it  should  be  held  high  enough  not 
to  touch  the  blossoms  or  foliage.  Wetting  down  the 
beds  at  evening,  would  rather  invite  than  prevent 
fi-ost,  on  account  of  more  rapid  loss  of  heat  by  evap¬ 
oration.  It  would  be  less  objectionable  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  but,  in  case  of  frost,  it  would  be  better  to  omit 
watering,  and  to  shade  the  plants  till  all  appearance  of 
either  frost  or  freezing  has  disappeared.  No  varieties 
of  strawberries  can  be  said  to  be  actually  frostproof, 
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than  this.  I  know  of  an  experienced  grower  who  has 
forced  many  thousands  of  plants  under  glass,  in  six- 
inch  pots,  and  had  from  two  to  three  pints  to  the  plant. 

We  shall  have  everbearing  strawberries  that  will 
furnish  fine  fruit  for  the  skillful  grower.  This  is  now 
accomplished  in  the  South  and  in  California.  The 
Tennyson  was  introduced  this  spring  as  an  everbearer. 
A  friend  in  Arkansas  sent  me  a  new  variety  that  bears 
through  the  summer  if  water  be  supplied  in  abun¬ 
dance.  Plenty  of  water,  and  little  or  no  nitrogenous 
manure,  seem  to  be  among  the  conditions  of  success 
in  producing  berries  through  the  summer.  It  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  send  plants  South  in  November, 
and  have  the  ripe  fruit  from  the  same  plants  sent 
North  in  February  f  .llowiug.  Why  should  it  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  keep  plants  in  cold  storage  till  June,  and  have 
them  bear  in  August  ?  M.  Crawford. 

Summit  County,  O. 

Try  a  Smoky  Fire. 

The  present  year  cannot  be  called  an  average  sea¬ 
son  for  frosts.  They  have  been  the  very  worst  we 
ever  experienced  in  this  locality.  After  digging 
what  plants  we  needed,  we  intended  plowing  under 
what  vines  wrere  left,  so  made  no  effort  to  prevent 
damage  by  frosts.  There  have  been  four  hard  frosts. 
Twice  ice  was  formed  one-half  inch  thick  :  yet  it  has 
not  entirely  ruined  strawberries.  Those  in  blossom 
and  just  about  to  bloom,  were  all  killed  except  as 
they  were  within  two  rods  of  trees  or  buildings; 


varieties  that  withstand  the  winter  well,  endure  the 
effects  of  frosts  in  blossoming  time.  Some  varieties 
bloom  above  the  foliage.  These,  of  course,  are  more 
liable  to  injury  than  those  that  bloom  under  a  heavy 
leathery  foliage.  The  Michel’s  Early 
about  June  15 

15  to  25.  With  these  varieties,  and  those  that 
between,  we  are  sure  of  a  si 
every  year, 
the  midseason ; 

Oswego  County,  N.  Y, 


ripens  here 

and  Parker  Earle  continues  till  July 

ripen 

•upply  of  strawberries 
We  may  lose  the  earliest  or  the  latest  or 
but  we  are  sure  to  hit  it  somewhere. 

L.  J.  FARMER. 

Grow  Varieties  with  Heavy  Foliage. 

I  can  only  judge  from  observations  made  during  the 
time  of  the  several  frosts  which  we  have  had  here, 
and  their  effects  upon  the  different  kinds  I  have  under 
cultivation.  The  very  earliest  of  all  is  the  Michel’s 
Early  ;  but  it  has  a  heavy  foliage  and  small  blossom, 
and  has  not  been  injured  to  any  extent.  The  Crescent 
is  likewise  early,  with  heavy  foliage  and  small  blos¬ 
som,  and  is  uninjured.  The  Haverland  and  Lovett 
have  good  foliage  ;  the  blossoms  are  larger  and  in¬ 
jured  some.  The  Jessie  and  Southard  have  scant 
foliage  and  large  blossoms,  being  literally  white  with 
bloom,  and  have  suffered  more  injury  than  all  the 
others  combined.  The  Cumberland  has  good  foliage 
and  later  bloom,  and  is  uninjured.  The  Bubach  has 
heavy  foliage  and  is  uninjured.  Gandy,  the  latest  of 
all,  was  not  in  bloom,  and  was,  therefore,  safe.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  variety  is  frostproof,  but  those 
with  heavy  foliage  and  small  blossoms  are 
the  safest  to  plant  where  there  is  danger  of 
As  frost  does  not  appear 


injury  by  frost, 
when  no  dew  falls,  as  on  cloudy  nights,  I 
would  consider  the  application  of  water  a 
dangerous  experiment  if  applied  overnight  ; 
but  the  effects  of  frost  may  be  overcome  in  a 
measure,  by  the  application  of  water  in  the 
early  morning.  In  regard  to  covering,  I 
think  that  the  point  to  be  attained  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  circulation  of  air  about  the  plant, 
and  any  covering  that  could  be  used  to 
prevent  this,  if  kept  from  touching  the  plant, 
would  prove  effective,  more  or  less  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  cold  ;  but  if  cloth,  for 
instance,  were  laid  directly  on  the  plants, 
it  would  not  protect  as  well,  and  might  even 
do  injury.  Therefore,  I  would  say,  grow 


Frostproof  Strawberries  in  Georgia. 

Last  season’s  experience  may  help  to  give 
some  information  as  to  certain  varieties. 
Our  seasons  are  more  trying  to  plants  than 
those  further  north,  in  that,  during  our 
winters,  strawberries  continue  growing,  with 
occasionally  a  few  days  of  cessation  on  ac¬ 
count  of  severe  cold,  throughout  the  winter. 
As  a  result,  the 


ashes,  and  rake  it  smooth.  Get  some  common 
eight-inch  boards,  and  make  as  many  frames 
3x16  feet  as  may  be  needed.  Place  these 
across  the  strip  of  prepared  soil,  two  feet 
apart,  and  sink  two  inches.  As  soon  as  the 
first  runners  can  be  obtained  in  June,  after 
they  have  roots  two  or  three  inches  long, 
procure  enough  to  fill  the  frames  six  inches 
apart  each  way.  These  will  need  shading 
and  watering  for  a  few  days.  For  this,  I 
make  lath  frames  3x4  feet,  and  tack  cotton  on  them, 
As  they  are  easily  blown  off,  they  are  w  eighted  with 
strips  of  boards.  These  plants  are  to  get  the  best 
of  care,  which  includes  nipping  off  every  runner  as 
soon  as  it  appears.  Setting  the  plants  so  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  stopping  all  the  runners,  with  sufficient 
watering  and  stirring  of  the  surface,  will  put  them 
in  good  bearing  condition. 

As  soon  as  hard  frosts  come  in  the  fall,  an  inch  of 
cut  straw  is  to  be  put  betw  een  the  plants  to  protect 
the  surface  roots  from  alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 
Early  in  winter,  as  soon  as  the  frost  has  penetrated 
an  inch,  cover  the  early  varieties  a  foot  or  more  with 
straw  to  keep  out  the  frost.  Early  in  the  spring,  this 
is  to  be  removed  so  that  growth  may  commence  in 
good  season.  The  late  varieties  are  to  remain  uncov¬ 
ered  until  the  ground  is  frozen  to  a  good  depth.  Then 
it  should  be  covered  heavily  to  keep  the  frost  in.  This 
treatment  will  retard  the  blooming  and  ripening. 

While  the  above  method  is  sound  in  every  way,  I 
practice  it  to  a  limited  extent  only.  I  use  the  frames 
chiefly  for  raising  strawberry  plants  from  cuttings, 
and  for  storing  potted  plants.  I  say  this  lest  any  one 
might  come  to  see  my  frames  full  of  bearing  plants, 
and  be  disappointed.  This  plan  is  carried  out  almost 
as  I  have  described  it,  by  a  successful  grower  near 
Cincinnati.  Some  will  say  that  6x6  inches  is  too 
close  to  plant.  I  have  one  frame  in  fine  condition  in 
which  the  plants  are  4x4,  and  my  friend  near  Cin¬ 
cinnati  plants  his  4x6.  One  of  the  largest  crops  of 
which  I  ever  heard,  was  grown  on  plants  much  closer 


vines  are  full  of  sap,  and 
when  the  sudden  changes  from  warm,  moist, 
growing  weather  to  a  freeze,  come,  our  plants 
are  tender  and  are  killed.  Last  season,  I 
planted  some  7,000  plants— 500  Jessie, Cumber¬ 
land,  Haverland,  Beder  Wood,  Edgar  Queen,; 
Barton’s  Eclipse,  Gandy,  Bubach,  Enhance,  Burt’s 
canvas  Eureka,  Westerbrook,  Warfield,  Lovett’s  Early,  and 

They  were  fine  plants, 
well  put  in,  and  grew  nicely.  After  the  freeze,  I  have, 
I  suppose,  about  5  Jessie,  15  Cumberland,  250  Haver¬ 
land,  75  Beder  Wood,  all  Edgar  Queen,  100  Barton’s 
Eclipse,  75  Gandy,  50  Bubach,  all  Enhance,  150  Burt’s 
Eureka,  25  Westerbrook,  25  Warfield,  30  Lovett’s 
Early,  and  about  1  in  50  of  Parker  Earle.  At  no  time, 
was  there  any  indication  of  Edgar  Queen  or  Enhance 
suffering  from  cold,  and  I  would  select  them  as  and 
decide  them  to  be  frostproof  ;  very  large  in  berry,  and 
of  good  quality  ;  very  firm,  but  having  green  tips. 
Georgia.  a.  w.  smith. 

[The  Enhance  is  the  hardiest  variety  we  have  ever 
tried  ;  the  berries,  however,  though  large,  are  ill¬ 
shaped  and  of  poor  quality. — Eds.J 

A  Great  Friend  of  the  Parker  Earle. 

For  a  frostproof  strawberry,  I  find  the  Parker 
Earle  one  of  the  best  and  latest  bloomers.  When  the 
severe  frost  of  May  12  swooped  down  on  my  fields  of 
80  varieties,  it  found  the  blossoms  all  open  except  the 
Parker  Earle  ;  on  this,  only  here  and  there  a  blossom 
was  visible.  To-day,  May  29,  the  field  of  four  acres 
of  Parker  Earle  is  in  full  bloom,  while  Michel’s  Early 
and  Van  Deman  are  ripe.  The  superiority  of  the 
Parker  Earle  consists  in  the  fruit  stems  which  hmr 


NICELY  DRESSED.  Fig.  129.  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT.  Fig.  130. 

(See  page  408.) 

with  this  partial  protection,  they  escaped  uninjured. 

In  regard  to  protection,  I  have  thought  that 

might  be  used  to  stretch  over  beds,  but  the  cloth  the  remainder  Parker  Earle, 
must  be  thick  to  prevent  damage  from  such  hard 
frosts  as  we  had  this  year.  I  think  a  better  way 
would  be  to  use  the  winter’s  mulch  of  straw  for  cov¬ 
ering.  This  is  generally  raked  from  the  plants  into  the 
paths  as  soon  as  growth  commences  in  spring.  Just 
before  night,  it  could  be  forked  from  the  path  and 
scattered  over  the  vines.  Being  loose  and  porous,  it 
would  prevent  injury  from  frosts  more  than  thin 
coverings  of  cloth.  In  the  morning  it  could  be  re¬ 
moved  ;  or  if  cold  continues,  it  could  be  left  on  for  a 
day  or  two  without  causing  injury.  I  have  known 
this  plan  to  be  tried  successfully. 

Strawberries  never  should  be  set  on  low,  level 
ground  that  has  no  frost  drainage.  I  have  noticed 
the  extreme  cold  that  settled  in  low  places  hemmed 
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NEATLY  DRESSED  LAMBS. 

In  bulletin  88  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station 
(Ithaca,  N.  Y.),  Prof.  G.  C.  Watson  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  directions  about  dressing  lambs  for  the  New  York 
market.  The  pictures  are  taken  from  the  bulletin  : 

“  In  bleeding  the  lamb,  an  opening  should  be  made 
only  on  one  side  of  the  neck,  preferably  the  left  side, 
immediately  back  of  the  head  and  in  front  of  the  cer¬ 
vical  vertebrae  (neck  bones).  The  opening  need  not  be 
large,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  knife  blade 
a  considerable  sweep  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  large 
artery  is  severed.  The  stomach  and  intestines  should 
be  removed  without  disturbing  the  heart,  lungs  or 
liver.  As  soon  as  the  intestines  are  removed,  spreaders 
should  be  inserted  to  give  the  lamb  the  best  appear¬ 
ance  when  offered  for  sale.  For  lambs  weighing  from 
30  to  40  pounds  dressed  weight,  spreaders  about  14 
inches  long  will  be  about  the  right  length.  If  too 
long  spreaders  are  used,  there  is  danger  of  breaking 
the  ribs  and  thereby  injuring  the  appearance.  At 
each  end  of  the  spreader  should  be  made  a  shoulder 
and  a  projecting  point  ;  one  of  these  points  should  be 
inserted  from  the  outside  of  the  flank  near  the  open¬ 
ing  made  for  the  removal  of  the  intestines,  the  spreader 
crossing  the  back  diagonally  and  the  point  at  the 
other  end  inserted  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lamb  near  the  chest.  In  like  manner  a 
second  spreader  is  inserted  so  that  the  two  cross  each 
other  forming  an  X  at  the  back  of  the  lamb.  The 
caul  fat  should  then  be  fastened  by  means  of  two 
skewers  at  the  thighs  and  the  points  of  the  spreaders, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  of  the  meat,  not 
covered  with  the  skin  is  covered  with  the  caul  fat, 
and  in  this  condition  the  lamb  should  be  allowed  to 
cool  (see  Fig.  129).  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  all  of  the  animal  heat  be  given  off  before  the 
carcass  is  wrapped  for  shipment.  Many  lambs  have 
reached  the  market  in  a  bad  condition  from  lack  of 
proper  cooling  immediately  after  slaughtering.  This 
is  more  frequently  observed  in  the  spring  months  dur¬ 
ing  warm  weather. 

“  Before  shipment,  each  lamb  should  be  wrapped 
with  two  separate  wrappings,  the  inner  wrapping  to 
be  of  plain  tough  paper  or  muslin  (if  muslin  is  used 
one  yard  for  each  lamb  is  sufficient).  This  should  be 
so  put  on  that  it  will  draw  tightly  over  the  front  of 
the  lamb  to  prevent  breaking  and  soiling  by  handling. 
An  outer  covering  of  burlap  or  sacking  should  be 
added  before  shipment  (see  Fig.  130). 

“  From  the  inspection  given  a  large  number  of  lambs 
in  the  New  York  markets,  it  was  evident  that  often 
insufficient  provision  is  made  for  removing  all  of  the 
bloody  liquid  from  the  chest.  In  the  ordinary  way  of 
slaughtering  lambs,  more  or  less  liquid  will  accumu¬ 
late  at  this  point,  and  unless  it  is  removed,  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  appearance  of  the  lamb,  when  shown  for 
sale,  is  likely  to  occur.  To  remove  this  effectually, 
an  opening  should  be  made  with  a  large  knife  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest  and  kept  free  until  the  chest 
is  completely  drained.  This  should  always  be  done 
while  the  carcass  is  yet  hanging.” 


SOME  PEACH  NOTES  FROM  TEXAS. 

IIOW  THEY  FOUGHT  THE  ENEMIES. 

Pork  from  the  Worms. — In  a  climate  like  Texas, 
with  its  long  seasons,  and  many  of  the  Chickasaw 
type  of  plums,  as  well  as  some  peaches  growing  spon¬ 
taneously  in  many  places,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
'the  curculio  should  be  abundant.  With  suitable 
land,  close  to  a  railroad,  as  well  as  a  home  market  in 
town,  I  embarked  in  the  peach-growing  business  for 
market  about  10  years  ago.  The  young  trees  grew 
finely  and  soon  began  bearing  good  crops.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  fruit,  however,  would  invariably  be 
wormy — worthless  for  anything  but  hog  feed.  Col¬ 
lecting  this  wormy  stuff  as  it  fell  from  the  trees  over 
15  or  20  acres,  and  hauling  it  to  the  hogs,  proved 
quite  a  big  job  ;  so  I  concluded  to  inclose  the  orchard 
with  a  hog-proof  fence,  and  let  the  pigs  do  the  gath¬ 
ering.  Adjoining  the  orchard,  I  have  the  hog  lot, 
and  whenever  the  ground  is  too  wet  to  be  tramped 
on,  I  keep  them  for  the  time  being  confined.  They 
are  also  kept  up  while  we  are  at  work  gathering 
fruit,  as  they  would  be  always  in  the  way.  When 
done  picking  for  the  day,  they  are  turned  in  to  clean 
up  the  refuse.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how  quickly 
the  porkers  learn  in  which  direction  their  supper  is 
awaiting  them.  When  the  gate  is  opened,  they  at 
once  strike  a  bee  line  for  the  trees  under  which  their 
feast  is  spread.  I  can  safely  say  that  before  I  used 
the  hogs  as  scavengers  about  the  trees,  especially  of 
the  white-fleshed  varieties,  fully  50  to  60  per  cent 
were  wormy. 

The  worst  season  was  1889,  when  a  few  kinds  were 
nearly  all  wormy  and  rotten  ;  that,  certainly,  was  dis¬ 
heartening.  But  once,  I  tried  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation.  This  waste  made  excellent  hog  feed,  and, 
supplemented  with  sorghum  cane,  watermelons  and 
roasting-ear  corn  from  adjoining  fields,  enabled  me 


to  make  first-class  pork  quite  cheaply.  In  gathering 
the  fruit,  all  imperfect  or  wormy  specimens  are 
dropped  at  once  to  the  ground,  so  that  the  packers 
have  only  sound  fruit  to  go  into  packages.  I  have  pur¬ 
sued  this  course  since  1890,  and  where  I  had  an  over¬ 
abundance  of  wormy  peaches  before,  I  now  have 
hardly  any,  certainly  not  over  four  or  five  per  cent. 
The  natural  result  of  this  is  that  my  fruit  has  made 
a  name  for  itself  in  the  markets  for  its  soundness,  and 
invariably  brings  highest  prices. 

I  have  also  learned  to  handle  the  fruit  very  care¬ 
fully  throughout.  A  peach,  to  be  at  its  best,  must  be 
fully  grown  and  colored  when  picked  for  shipping. 
At  this  stage,  it  is  quite  easily  bruised.  Talk  about  a 
peach  sorter,  we  would  as  soon  think  of  sorting  eggs 
in  this  way,  as  we  would  of  risking  peaches  with  such 
an  operation. 

Berrying  the  Birds. — The  worst  enemy  of  the 
peaches  has  been  the  oriole.  All  kinds,  in  fact,  seem 


POLYGONUM  CUSPIDATUM,  AS  GROWN  AT  THE  RURAL 
GROUNDS.  Fig.  131.  (See  Page  410). 

quite  numerous,  and  the  orchards  being  situated  in 
the  open  prairie,  they  naturally  all  congregate  there. 
As  soon  as  any  peaches  (mostly  of  the  earlier  kinds) 
began  to  color,  the  orioles  were  on  hand  to  sample 
them  if  ripe.  They  always  manage  to  get  all  the 
finest  and  best-colored  ones,  about  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  thus  spoiling  an  additional  lot  for  market. 
Finding  that  the  various  birds  also  liked  mulberries 
greatly,  and  never  permitted  any  to  get  ripe,  even  of 
what  few  I  had  at  the  time,  I  thought  out  a  plan  to 
supply  them  with  plenty  of  this  fruit.  Land  being 
plentiful,  and  mulberry  wood  very  desirable,  a  post 
made  of  it  lasting  a  lifetime,  I  planted  several  hundred 
of  the  variety  known  as  Hick’s  Everbearing.  They 
are  rapid  growers,  are  immensely  prolific,  and  begin 
to  ripen  their  fruit  some  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
peaches,  and  continue  for  three  months.  From  the 
window  where  I  am  writing,  can  be  seen  orioles, 
blackbirds,  and  mockingbirds  feasting  together  on  the 
rich,  black  berries,  the  limbs  of  the  'trees  just  bending 


with  their  loads  of  fruit ;  while  under  the  trees  are 
several  hens  with  their  chicks,  and  a  litter  of  pigs,  all 
having  a  picnic  among  the  berries.  This  venture  has 
also  proved  an  entire  success.  The  birds  no  longer 
bother  the  peaches,  but  take  the  berries  in  prefer¬ 
ence.  The  grove  is  located  north  and  west  from  the 
buildings,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  effective  wind¬ 
breaks  imaginable.  J.  w.  s. 

Mexia,  Tex.  _ 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Some  Tough  Questions  to  Answer. 

C.  F.  C.,  Elgin ,  Mich. — My  Crimson  clover  has  proved  a  great 
disappointment.  A  portion  of  it  which  remained  covered  with 
snow  until  near  April  1,  went  through  the  winter  in  apparently 
good  condition,  but  has  grown  very  little  and  has  stooled  out  none. 

I  have  just  pulled  out  the  tallest  stool  that  I  could  find  ;  it  has 
four  stems  varying  from  9  to  12  inches  in  height.  The  root  is  4% 
inches  long.  Many  stools  are  not  over  five  inches  high.  The  plot 
(1-30  acre)  received  three  bushels  hen  droppings,  three  bushels 
unleached  ashes,  and,  after  the  ground  froze,  a  light  dressing  of 
stable  manure  was  applied.  I  have  Medium  clover  on  no  better 
land  without  manure  or  fertilizer,  which  will  cut  four  times  the 
feed  now.  The  Medium  was  sown  on  rye  seven  months  earlier.  I 
shall  let  the  seed  of  the  Crimson  ripen,  and  sow  it  again.  The 
Rogers  Nursery  Co.,  asks  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  of  May  18,  why  the 
Japan  plum  buds  stand  a  temperature  of  24  below  in  some  local¬ 
ities,  and  freeze  out  in  other  places  at  a  temperature  much  less. 
Who  can  tell  why  Crimson  clover  stands  a  temperature  of  13 
degrees  below  with  bare  ground  in  Illinois,  and  kills  with  me  at  a 
temperature  of  two  degrees  below  ? 

Ans. — There  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  sub- 
varieties  of  this  clover,  with  different  degrees  of 
hardiness.  The  seeds  of  plants  that  survived  your 
winter,  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed  in  future.  The 
most  important  thing  is  to  secure  the  heaviest  possible 
growth  in  the  fall. 

Sowing  Crimson  Clover  with  Buckwheat. 

H.,  Eden  Center.  N.  T.— Can  I  sow  Crimson  clover  with  buck¬ 
wheat,  from  July  1  to  15,  and  reasonably  expect  a  success  ?  I 
sowed  a  small  piece  September  15, 1894,  and  have  mowed  a  fair 
crop  to-day  (June  1)  ;  soil,  clay  loam. 

Ans. — This  plan  is  often  tried  successfully  in  Dela¬ 
ware  and  southern  New  Jersey,  but  the  buckwheat 
must  be  sown  thinly. 

Buckwheat  and  Crimson  Clover. 

J.  E.  J.,  Waretown,  N.  J. — I  have  a  field  containing  about  eight 
acres  ;  it  has  not  been  plowed  for  30  years,  and  is  now  covered 
with  moss  and  appears  to  be  very  poor  and  sandy.  Yet  I  am  told 
that  many  years  ago,  it  was  good  land,  and  the  best  corn  in  the 
township  was  raised  upon  it.  I  desire  to  improve  it,  and  think  of 
sowing  Crimson  clover  on  it  about  August  15.  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  do  with  it — have  it  plowed  soon,  let  it  lie  until  time 
to  sow,  and  then  harrow  it  and  put  kainit  upon  it  and  harrow 
again  before  sowing  the  seed  ?  Or  would  I  better  get  some  other 
fertilizer  ?  If  so,  what  kind  and  how  much  per  acre  ? 

Ans. — We  would  plow  the  land  at  any  convenient 
time,  and  work  it  with  a  harrow  often  enough  to  keep 
the  weeds  down.  At  the  proper  time  for  sowing  buck¬ 
wheat,  put  that  grain  in  with  about  10  pounds  of 
Crimson  clover  seed  per  acre.  Use,  say,  200  pounds 
muriate  of  potash,  and  300  pounds  dissolved  rock  per 
acre.  In  this  way,  you  w  ill  be  likely  to  obtain  a  fair 
crop  of  buckwheat,  and  a  good  stand  of  clover. 

To  Kill  the  Cabbage  Worm. 

C.  H.  B.t  Fort  Smith,  Ark.— I  have  hand-picked  the  green  worms 
from  cabbages  and  saved  the  crop ;  but  if  there  is  ro  other  way 
to  save  them,  I  for  one  don’t  want  any  more  cabbages.  Is  there 
no  effectual  remedy  for  them  ? 

Ans. — Where  the  green  caterpillars  of  the  Cabbage 
butterfly  are  injuriously  numerous,  I  would  keep  the 
plants  poisoned  with  Paris-green  until  they  began  to 
head.  f  Apply  the  poison,  either  by  diluting  it  with 
four  or  five  parts  of  flour  and  dusting  it  on  thoroughly 
when  the  dew  is  on,  or  spray  the  plants  with  one 
pound  of  Paris-green  to  150  gallons  of  water,  adding 
two  pounds  of  freshly-slaked,  lime.  If  the  worms  are 
checked  in  this  way  when  the  plants  are  young,  there 
will  not  often  be  any  occasion  to  fight  them  in  the 
headed  plants.  Some  scruple  against  the  use  of  this 
poison  on  cabbages,  but  there  can  be  no  danger  before 
heading  begins  ;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  experi¬ 
ment  that  a  person  would  have  to  eat  more  than  a 
barrel  of  heads  at  one  meal,  to  get  enough  arsenic  to 
kill  him,  when  the  Paris-green  has  been  used  on 
headed  plants.  Hot  water,  pyrethrum  powder,  or 
kerosene  emulsion,  can  be  effectually  used  to  kill  the 
worms  on  the  headed  plants.  m.  v.  s. 

What  to  Do  for  “  Chestnut  Worms.” 

W.  B.  E.,  Moorestown ,  N.  J.— An  orchard  of  chestnut  trees,  now 
in  their  prime,  in  which  I  have  an  interest,  is  so  infested  with 
worms,  that  the  crop  is  annually  worthless  from  this  cause.  I 
am  on  the  hunt  for  information  as  to  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
this  pest.  Can  spraying  be  successfully  practiced  upon  chestnut 
trees  ? 

Ans.— -At  least  two  species  of  chestnut  weevils  in¬ 
fest  chestnuts  in  New  Jersey.  □  Both  kinds  of  the 
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beetles  have  very  long,  slender  beaks  with  which 
they  bore  a  hole  into  the  burr  about  the  time  the 
chestnuts  are  in  bloom.  The  egg  is  then  laid  in  this 
hole,  and  worked  down  into  the  embryo  nut.  The 
puncture  soon  heals  over,  and  it  is  impossible  to  dis¬ 
cover  where  the  grubs  entered  the  nut  when  it  is 
ripe.  The  grubs  leave  the  nuts  before  November  1, 
usually,  and  go  into  the  ground,  where  they  remain 
unchanged  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring,  the 
change  to  the  beetle  takes  place.  This  brief  sketch 
of  the  life  history  of  the  chestnut  weevil,  shows  that 
there  is  no  period  in  the  development  of  the  insect 
when  it  is  within  the  reach  of  poisons.  I  cannot  see 
how  any  spray,  at  whatever  time  applied,  would 
affect  the  weevils  in  the  least  On  small  trees,  they 
might  be  profitably  collected  by  jarring  the  trees 
during  the  time  of  blossoming,  as  is  done  with  the 
curculio  catchers  for  the  plum  curculio.  Thorough 
cultivation  in  the  chestnut  grove,  would  undoubtedly 
check  the  weevils  by  destroying  the  grubs  in  the  soil. 
The  Paragon  and  Hannum  varieties  seem  to  be  the 
least  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  weevils  in  some 
localities.  Systematic  early  gathering  of  the  nuts, 
will  lessen  the  weevil.  Gather  the  nuts  as  fast  as 
they  fall,  and  ship  at  once  ;  or  put  all  nuts  in  tight 
boxes  or  barrels  through  which  the  grubs  cannot 
make  their  way,  and  when  the  nuts  are  sold,  destroy 
the  accumulation  of  grubs  in  the  bottom  of  the  recep¬ 
tacle.  The  nut  weevils  are  difficult  insects  to  fight, 
and  only  a  few  general  principles  can  be  given. 

m.  v.  8. 

Cutworms  and  Green  Currant  Worms. 

G.  K.  G.,  Leinbach's,  Pa. — I  planted  my  early  sweet  corn  and  it 
came  up  very  nicely ;  but  when  I  looked  at  it,  it  was  eaten  off. 
One  of  my  neighbors  told  me  that  his  was  the  same  way  last  year, 
as  was  also  his  late  corn;  that  the  ground  was  full  of  ants,  and 
he  thought  them  the  cause.  Another  neighbor  said  that  they 
were  not  the  cause,  so  I  dug  around  the  corn  and  found  worms 
which  I  think  are  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  What  shall  I  do  to 
prevent  them  from  eating  my  late  corn  ?  What  shall  I  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  green  worms  from  eating  the  currants  ? 

Ans. — The  specimens  sent  were  crushed  nearly  be¬ 
yond  recognition  when  they  reached  me,  but  I  think 
the  chaps  that  are  eating  off  the  corn  belong  to  one 
of  the  numerous  families  of  cutworms.  I  can  sug¬ 
gest  no  more  practicable  methods  of  fighting  these 
worms  than  to  dig  them  out  from  around  the  corn 
in  the  daytime,  or  hand-pick  them  at  night  when 
they  are  usually  above  ground  and  can  be  seen.  Cut¬ 
worms  work  almost  entirely  at  night,  resting  from 
their  destructive  labors  during  the  day  just  below  the 
surface  in  the  surrounding  soil.  It  is  sometimes 
practicable  to  trap  and  poison  the  worms  with 
bunches  of  freshly-cut  clover,  which  has  been  dipped 
in  a  strong  Paris-green  solution,  and  then  placed  near 
their  haunts  in  the  evening ;  or  a  poisoned  mash 
made  of  bran  and  arsenic  or  Paris-green,  perhaps 
sweetened  with  a  little  sugar  or  molasses,  is  a  very 
acceptable  food  for  them.  If  a  tablespoonful  be 
dropped  at  each  corn  hill,  the  worms  will  partake  of 
it  in  preference  to  the  corn,  I  think.  They  are  hard 
pests  to  fight,  even  under  the  most  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  A  quick  rotation  of  crops,  with  a  thorough 
plowing  and  harrow  ing  in  the  fall,  will  check  and 
discourage  them  usually. 

The  green  worms  on  currants  proved  to  be  the 
common  Imported  currant-worm  (Nematus  ventri- 
cosus),  with  which  every  currant  or  gooseberry 
grower  is  too  familiar.  The  best  way  to  fight  this 
common  enemy  is  to  spray  the  bushes  early  in  the 
season,  about  the  time  the  worms  first  appear  on  the 
lower  leaves,  with  Paris-green,  using  one  pound  to 
150  gallons  of  water,  and  two  or  three  pounds  of 
freshly-slaked  lime.  There  is  no  danger  of  poisoning 
the  fruit  thus  early  in  the  season,  and  if  this  first 
brood  of  worms  be  thus  checked,  the  bushes  w’ll  not 
be  troubled  with  the  worms  later  in  the  season.  If 
the  first  brood  is  allowed  to  get  a  start  so  that  the 
fruit  gets  too  large  to  render  it  safe  to  use  the  Paris- 
green,  then  apply  hellebore,  either  as  a  powder 
mixed  with  four  or  five  parts  of  lime  or  flour,  or  as  a 
spray,  using  one  pound  of  the  powder  to  about  50 
gallons  of  water.  This  pest  is  very  easily  held  in 
check  if  the  early  application  be  thoroughly  done, 
taking  especial  care  to  drench  the  lower  leaves  on 
which  the  worms  first  begin  work.  m.  v.  s. 

Grass  Seeding  with  Buckwheat. 

J.  W.  B.,  Orleans ,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  five-acre  apple  orchard  on 
dry,  warm,  gravelly  soil,  which  I  have  plowed  and  cultivated  for 
many  years  without  any  grain  crop.  I  wish  now  to  seed  it  down 
for  sheep  pasture.  What  kinds  of  grass  would  you  advise  sow¬ 
ing  ?  Could  I  get  a  good  catch  with  buckwheat,  which  is  usually 
sown  here  about  July  4  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Fit  the  ground  thoroughly  some  time  before  sowing 
the  buckwheat,  thereby  conserving  the  moisture  by 
frequent  surface  culture.  Sow  and  harrow,  or  drill 
in  the  buckwheat  not  quite  so  thickly  as  though  no 
grasses  were  to  be  sown  ;  then  sow  the  seeds  recom¬ 
mended  below,  and  roll  thoroughly.  The  main  object 
of  rolling  is  to  compact  the  ground  enough  at  the  sur¬ 
face,  so  that  capillary  attraction  will  bring  the  water 
to  the  surface  for  the  use  of  the  grass  seeds,  and  also 


for  leveling  the  land.  For  pasture,  about  twice  the 
amount  of  seed  should  be  sown  as  would  suffice  for 
meadow  land.  Four  quarts  of  Timothy,  two  quarts 
of  Medium,  one  quart  of  Alsike  and  one-half  quart  of 
White  clover  could  be  mixed  together  and  sowed  with 
a  good  seeder.  If  sowed  by  hand,  it  is  better  not  to 
mix  the  clover  and  Timothy,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get 
them  evenly  distributed.  Two  pounds  of  Meadow 
Fescue  (Festuca  elatior)  and  two  of  Orchard  grass, 
may  be  mixed  and  sowed  together.  They  are  very 
light,  weighing  only  14  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  sowed  successfully  with  the 
heavier  seeds. 

The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  seeds  which  would  be  sown  to  each  square 
foot,  if  the  amount  of  seed  recommended  above  be 
used.  With  the  lighter  grasses,  probably  less  than 
one-half  of  them  ever  germinate,  and  while  this 
amount  of  seed  is  very  much  smaller  than  is  usually 
recommended,  a  little  computation  will  show  that 
there  are  10  to  20  times  as  many  seeds  as  there  can 
possibly  grow  plants  : 

Seeds  to 
Square  Foot. 


Timothy  (four  quarts) .  165 

Medium  clover  (two  quarts) .  31 

Alsike  clover  (one  quart) .  29 

White  clover  (one-half  quart) .  18 

Orchard  grass  (two  pounds) .  21 

Meadow  Fescue  (two  pounds),  about .  21 


The  Orchard  grass  comes  very  early,  and  is  objec¬ 
tionable  unless  kept  from  going  to  seed  by  early 
grazing.  If  sown  with  other  grasses  and  kept  past¬ 
ured  fairly  close,  it  is  one  of  our  earliest  and  best 
pasture  grasses.  If  left  to  form  a  seed  stalk,  it  is  one 
of  the  poorest.  The  Medium  clover  will  measurably 
pass  away  in  two  years  ;  by  that  time  the  Fescue  and 
Timothy  will  have  firmly  established  themselves  in 
the  spaces  occupied  by  the  clovers.  The  Alsike  will 
endure  somewhat  longer,  and  the  White  is  likely  to 
increase  somewhat.  If  all  the  cloverg  disappear  in 
the  future,  without  plowing,  resow  early  in  the 
spring,  harrow  thoroughly  and  then  roll,  in  order  that 
the  host  plants,  the  nitrogen  producers,  may  always 
be  present  to  feed  the  grasses.  The  Medium  and 
Alsike  are  better  for  this  purpose  than  the  White 
clover,  because  they  die  in  a  few  years  and  furnish 
food,  especially  nitrogen,  for  the  grasses  which  are 
greatly  benefited  by  it.  Theoretically,  it  is  better  to 
use  the  Medium  and  Alsike  as  host  plants,  than  the 
White  clover  ;  practically,  the  White  clover  may  be 
found  to  be  the  best,  as  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
keep  the  first  named  flourishing  if  the  grass  is  luxu¬ 
riant  and  thick. 

“  No  Dirt  "  in  This  Fertilizer. 

L.  II.  II.,  Plainfield,  Wis. — When  I  see  something  which  I  can’t 
understand,  I  like  to  ask  questions  about  it,  for  I  am  one  of  those 
old-fashioned  Yankees  that  wants  to  understand  all  the  new 
tricks.  So  I  write  to  see  whether  you  can  give  me  the  inside  of  a 
new  combination.  I  refer  to  an  advertisement  of  fertilizers 
which  has  been  running  in  The  It.  N.-Y.,  which  contains  a  larger 
load  than  it  seems  to  me  it  can  carry.  I  have  been  a  careful 
student  of  the  fertilizer  question  for  years,  and  when  I  sit  down 
and  try  to  figure  out  how  any  one  can  get  13.25  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  11. 5C  per  cent  of  available  phosphoric  acid  and  26  per  cent  of 
potash  into  one  fertilizer,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  good 
enough  at  figures  to  solve  it.  To  contain  13H  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  would  require  260  pounds  in  a  ton;  so  let  us  start  with  1,100 
pounds  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  will,  according  to  the 
table  in  Primer  Science,  April  6,  give  us  220  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
Ground  bone,  according  to  the  same  table,  we  can  depend  upon 
to  furnish  40)4  pounds  of  nitrogen  from  1,150  pounds,  and  also  the 
required  amount  of  230  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  Now  we  shall 
still  require  1,040  pounds  of  either  sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash 
to  give  us  our  26  per  cent,  or  520  pounds  of  potash;  but  we  have  a 
total  of  3,290  pounds  in  our  ton,  and  I  don’t  know  of  any  process 
by  which  we  can  get  rid  of  that  other  1,290  pounds  of  dirt,  which 
the  manufacturers  claim  to  have  eradicated  from  their  fertilizers. 

I  have,  in  figuring  this  mixture,  taken  only  such  material  as  con¬ 
tains  the  highest  per  cents  of  the  fertilizing  elements  needed. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  that  this  advertisement  ever  found  a 
place  in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  If  I  am  wrong  in  my  figures, 

I  am  anxious  to  be  set  right,  as  I  am  constantly  learning  some¬ 
thing  new  all  the  time,  and,  of  course,  there  may  be  some  new 
process  whereby  fertilizers  may  be  made  perfectly  pure  and  free 
from  all  unnecessary  material.  But  if  this  is  the  fact,  I  wish  the 
editors  would  tell  us  about  it. 

Ans. — That’s  right — when  you  see  a  statement  that 
looks  too  big,  come  and  have  it  cut  up  finer.  The 
fertilizers  referred  to  are  the  “  Albert’s  Manures,” 
which  are  made  by  an  English  house.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  fraudulent  about  them,  yet  it  may  well  puzzle  the 
average  student  of  science  to  understand  how  they 
can  possibly  be  made  in  such  a  concentrated  form. 
The  table  in  “  Primer  Science”  gave  the  composition 
of  the  substances  commonly  used  by  fertilizer  makers. 
Take  sulphate  of  ammonia,  for  example.  That  sub¬ 
stance  may  be  made  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
solution  of  ammonia.  The  result  is  that  one  of  the 
acids  of  sulphur  unites  with  the  ammonia  to  form  a 
solid  containing  about  26  per  cent  of  nitrogen.  That 
is  all  there  is  of  value  in  the  substance,  as  the  sulphur 
is  useful  simply  to  hold  the  ammonia  in  that  form. 
Suppose  now  that  in  place  of  sulphuric  acid,  we  use  a 
strong  solution  of  phosphoric  acid.  We  then  form  a 
new  solid,  the  phosphate  of  ammonia,  which  contains 
seven  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  45  per  cent  of  avail¬ 
able  phosphoric  acid.  Of  course  this  is  more  valuable 
than  the  sulphate ,  since  the  phosphoric  acid  not  only 
holds  the  ammonia  in  place,  but  also  supplies  actual 


plant  food,  which  the  sulphur  does  not.  In  much  the 
same  way,  a  phosphate  of  potash  may  be  made  which 
contains  28  per  cent  of  potash  and  35  per  cent  of  avail 
able  phosphoric  acid.  Nitrate  of  potash  contains  44 
per  cent  of  potash  and  13  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 
These  “  Albert’s  Manures  ”  are  made  by  mixing  these 
three  concentrated  substances  in  different  propor¬ 
tions.  The  phosphates  of  ammonia  and  potash  are 
artificial  products  made  on  a  large  scale  out  of  the 
cheaper  forms  of  ammonia,  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  The  manures  are  concentrated  because,  instead 
of  using  lime,  sulphur  and  other  substances  which  are 
not  so  necessary  for  plant  food  to  hold  the  potash, 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  these  valuable  sub¬ 
stances  themselves  are  used  in  new  combinations. 
Thus  these  manures  ax-e  not  simple  mixtures  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ingredients,  but  the  ingredients  themselves 
are  manufactured  from  the  crude  materials.  It  is, 
therefoi-e,  possible  to  prepare  a  fertilizer  which  will 
contain  over  50  pounds  of  actual  plant  food  to  each 
100  of  gross  weight.  They  tell  of  the  old  Scotchman 
who  told  his  servant  that  the  time  would  come  when 
he  could  carry  the  manure  needed  for  an  acre  of  land 
in  his  vest  pocket.  “  Yes,”  said  John,  “and  you  can 
carry  the  crop  in  the  other  vest  pocket  1”  One  can 
raise  with  a  handful  of  these  concentrated  manures,  a 
crop  large  enough  to  make  a  big  lift  for  his  back. 

Kainit  and  Strawberry  Food. 

C.  V.  G.,  Westboro,  Mass. — I.  I  have  read  that  a  small  quantity 
of  kainit  sprinkled  on  stable  manure  every  day,  will  prevent 
heating  and  consequent  loss  of  nitrogen.  Will  wood  ashes  answer 
the  same  purpose  ?  2.  Does  the  application  of  ground  bone  and 
potash  as  a  top  dressing  for  a  strawberry  bed,  benefit  the  plants, 
or  does  the  plant  food  remain  in  the  soil  above  the  roots  ? 

Ans.— 1.  The  kainit  is  excellent  to  use  in  the  stable, 
or  on  the  manure  pile.  It  acts  like  plaster  to  “  fix  ” 
the  ammonia  or  make  it  over  into  forms  that  will  not 
pass  off  as  a  gas.  In  order  to  keep  the  manure  pei-- 
fectly,  you  should  keep  it  moist.  Do  not  let  it  dry 
out  and  “  fire-fang.”  Keep  the  wood  ashes  away;  they 
will  liberate  the  ammonia.  2.  The  bone  and  potash 
will  benefit  the  plants.  The  plant  food  will  be  dis¬ 
solved  and  carried  down  to  the  roots.  The  best  way 
is  to  work  the  fertilizer  into  the  soil  with  cultivator 
or  rake. 

Home  Treatment  for  Catarrh. 

W.  8.  P.,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.—l  read  the  article  on  page  364  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  in  reference  to  treating  catarrh.  Can  one  use  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  in  water  to  snuff  \ip  the  nostrils  ?  In  using  vase¬ 
line,  would  it  not  improve  it  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  carbolic 
acid  ?  If  so,  in  what  proportion  ? 

Ans. — You  could ,  but  it  woxxld  not  do  so  much  good. 
Use  the  dry  soda.  Nothing  will  be  gained  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  it  in  water — in  fact,  it  will  injxxre  the  nose  to  pxxt 
so  much  water  in  it.  Snuff  up  the  dry  powder  as  far 
as  possible.  Nothing  will  be  gained  by  adding  car¬ 
bolic  acid  to  the  vaseline.  Use  the  treatment  just  as 
given.  It  will  help  you  to  have  some  one  blow 
through  a  small  tube,  a  quantity  of  the  dry  bicarbon¬ 
ate  of  soda  through  the  mouth  on  to  the  back  of  the 
throat.  But  above  all,  stop  breathing  through  your 
mouth  1 

Shall  /  Buy  a  Separator  ? 

8.  B.  B.,  I  hompson  Station,  Penn. — I  desire  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  building  an  up-to-date  springhouse  to  be  used  for  keeping 
milk  and  butter ;  also  in  which  to  do  the  churning,  winter  and 
summer.  My  spring  is  a  bold  one  at  the  foot  of  a  small,  abrupt 
hill,  and  has  a  temperature  of  about  60  degrees.  It  has  but  one 
foot  fall  in  twenty.  I  wish  to  keep  only  about  12  cows.  Will  it 
pay  me  to  get  a  separator  for  that  number  1 

Ans.— It  will  certainly  pay  to  get  a  separator  for 
a  dairy  of  12  cows,  or  even  of  three.  A  No.  1  Baby 
(DeLaval)  at  a  cost  of  $75,  will  take  the  cream  from 
150  pounds  of  milk  in  one  hour  ;  a  No.  2  has  a  capacity 
of  350  pounds  per  hour,  and  costs  $125.  The  saving 
of  butter  alone,  not  to  estimate  the  saving  of  Iaboi-, 
cost  of  outfit  of  pans,  coolers,  etc.,  will  easily  return 
the  money  in  a  year.  These  machines  are  worked 
by  hand,  and  the  use  of  one  very  much  simplifies  the 
construction  of  a  dairy  house.  There  is  no  keeping 
of  milk.  A  simple  table  or  stand  for  the  Baby  is  all 
the  furniture  required,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  wox*k 
the  machine  more  than  once  a  day,  mixing  the  milk 
and  separating  two  milkings  at  the  same  time.  Fox- 
12  cows,  the  No.  2  would  be  preferable  as  a  saver  of 
time.  With  this  machine,  all  the  daix-y  needed  is  a 
plain  room.  No  cold  spring  water  is  required,  and  no 
ice  unless  in  the  summer  it  may  be  desired  to  keep 
the  cream  cool  for  a  semi-weekly  churning.  But  this 
is  not  necessary,  and  by  mixing  the  new  cream  and  the 
old  for  three  days,  it  will  be  in  precisely  the  right 
stage  of  ripeness  for  the  churn.  All  that  will  be 
needed  then  is  a  small  supply  of  water  for  washing 
the  pails  and  the  machine,  and  some  cold  water  for 
hardening  the  butter  as  it  is  taken  from  the  churn.  It 
might  be  desirable  to  have  an  ice  closet  for  the  butter, 
and  a  stove  in  the  house  for  the  winter.  A  house 
20x16,  with  a  refrigerator  at  one  end,  a  stand  for  the 
separator,  a  place  for  the  churn,  and  a  sink  for  the 
washing,  will  be  all  the  interior  fittings  needed.  This 
is  so  simple  a  matter,  and  shows  so  plainly  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  arrangement,  that  no  plan  for  any 
other  is  given,  as  it  will  scarcely  be  needful. 

H.  STEWART. 
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Treatment  of  Frosted  Vines. 


W.,  Blair  County,  Pa. — Professional 
grape  growers  know  how  best  to  treat 
the  vines  that  have  lost  all  their  young 
shoots  with  foliage  and  fruit,  by  disas¬ 
trous  frosts.  To  those  with  less  experi¬ 
ence  with  grape  vines,  the  following 
notes  may  be  useful  :  In  the  first  place, 
most  sorts  of  American  grapes  yield 
much  the  finest  bunches  and  berries  on 
stout  canes  which  grew  the  year  before 
from  the  collar  (base  of  the  stem)  or  as 
near  it  as  may  be,  because  such  canes  are 
in  position  to  receive  a  free  and  copious 
supply  of  sap,  and  if  duly  supported  by 
wires,  and  protected  from  injury,  they 
will  have  large,  thick  leaves  and  buds. 
The  art  of  the  pruner,  trainer  and  weeder 
consists  chiefly  in  stopping  all  other 
growth,  but  the  one,  or  two,  or  more 
such  canes  as  the  roots  may  be  judged 
able  to  fill  out  and  mature  for  next 
year’s  fruiting.  When  a  vine  has  all 
its  new  shoots  killed,  and  no  fruit  can 
be  hoped  for  this  year  that  can  ripen 
into  eatableness,  the  only  way  to  secure 
a  full  crop  of  good  fruit  next  year,  is  to 
keep  rubbing  off  all  but  a  very  few  of 
the  lowest  down  of  the  newly  issuing 
shoots,  choosing  those  most  forward,  and 
by  and  by  pruning  the  old  canes  close 
off  after  these  new  shoots  are  well 
leaved  and  able  to  use  up  the  root  supply 
of  sap,  thus  preventing  waste  of  it  by 
bleeding.  If  the  old  shoots  are  left  alone 
to  make  growth  as  they  may,  they  will 
soon  be  covered  with  crowds  of  young 
shoots,  all  too  slender  and  too  weak  and 
ill  developed  to  bear  fruit,  either  large 
or  good,  and  the  whole  will  look  and  be 
the  reverse  of  luxuriant. 

A  Dose  for  the  Borers. 

T.  H.  K.,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. — We 
begin  working  at  the  borers  in  our  peach 
and  apple  trees  about  as  follows  :  Two 
men  work  together  ;  one  goes  ahead  and 
removes  the  soil  with  a  hoe  down  nearly 
to  the  roots  (our  trees  were  banked  up 
last  fall)  ;  the  second  man  examines  the 
trees  carefully,  and  takes  out  all  the 
borers  he  can  find.  Then  the  first  man 
returns  and  washes  the  trees  from  the 
limbs  down  ;  he  can  take  away  the  soil 
and  do  the  washing  as  fast  as  the  other 
man  can  take  out  the  borers.  Our  wash 
consists  of  one  quart  of  crude  carbolic 
acid,  three  gallons  of  soft  soap,  and 
about  a  barrel  of  water.  We  thicken 
this  to  about  the  consistency  of  white¬ 
wash,  with  about  one-half  bushel  of 
lime,  and  the  same  amount  of  clay.  We 
dry  the  clay  thoroughly,  and  pour  boiling 
water  on  it  and  slake  the  lime.  We  use 
the  clay  because  it  makes  the  wash  ad¬ 
here  to  the  trees  very  much  better  than 
the  lime  alone.  We  fill  up  around  the 
trees  by  using  a  cultivator  with  mold- 
boards.  We  washed  once  and  looked  for 
the  borers  twice  last  year,  on  1,600  trees, 
at  an  expense  of  about  one  cent  per 
tree.  We  cannot  afford  to  run  any 
chances  with  the  borers  when  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  so  slight. 

Asparagus  in  Georgia. 

A.  W.  S.,  Americus,  Ga. — I  can’t  agree 
with  all  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  says  about 
asparagus.  I  eat  daily  in  its  season 
what  would  suffice  for  a  family  when 
they  have  to  buy  it.  I  never  eat  it  on 
toast,  unless  away  from  home,  as  I  pre¬ 
fer  it  unadulterated  and  Simon  pure.  I 
have  made  three  asparagus  beds ;  the 
first  as  my  forefathers  did  by  digging  a 
trench  four  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  deep, 
throwing  away  the  clay  subsoil  and  fill¬ 
ing  in  with  stable  manure  and  ground 
bone,  in  which  the  crowns  of  the  plants, 
to  start  with,  were  a  foot  underground, 
while  each  year  the  top  dressing  made 
the  distance  greater.  The  second  bed 
was  planted  in  thoroughly  plowed  and 
prepared  land,  and  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  were  placed  a  foot  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  third,  the  one  I  now  have, 


was  planted  as  I  understood  the  large 
growers  on  Long  Island  did  theirs,  only 
I  placed  my  rows  three  feet  apart,  while 
they  make  theirs  four  to  five  feet  apart. 
In  this  third  bed,  the  crowns  were  placed 
only  about  three  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  I  have  pretty  much  made  up 
my  mind  next  fall  to  go  back  to  old 
fogy  bed  No.  1,  and  use  the  long  rows  I 
now  have  to  better  purpose.  From  beds 
Nos.  1  and  2,  I  had  as  fine  shoots  as  any 
one  could  wish,  and  they  grew  more 
rapidly  and  as  large  again  as  I  now  get. 
It  may  be  that  our  crops  requiring  more 
moisture  than  yours,  may  account  for 
the  deeper  planting  doing  best  as  there 
is  always  moisture  a  foot  down,  while 
three  inches  is  too  near  the  surface  and 
the  roots  become  dry. 

Then  as  to  the  shoots  themselves.  I 
never  cut  or  break  off  shoots  when  they 
get  four  to  six  inches  above  ground,  ex¬ 
cept  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  thereby  in¬ 
duce  other  shoots  to  put  up  more  quickly. 

I  always  cut  below  the  ground,  and  wish 
to  do  so  before  the  tips  are  more  than 
two  inches  out,  or  are  just  through. 
When  two  inches  high,  I  cut  the  shoots 
so  as  to  have  them  about  six  inches,  and 
when  just  showing,  so  as  to  have  them 
about  four  inches  long.  They  are  all 
white  except  the  inch  or  two  at  the  tip. 
If  you  will  dine  with  me  during  aspar¬ 
agus  season,  I  will  give  you  a  dish  of 
white  and  the  next  day  one  of  green 
above-ground  growth,  and  if,  after  that 
you  eat  the  green  unless  away  from 
home,  and  you  cannot  helpt  yourself,  I 
will  say  you  are  a  man  of  poor  taste. 
Further,  of  the  white  you  will  eat  the 
butt  of  each  shoot  with  as  much  relish 
as  you  do  the  tip  of  the  same  shoot,  and 
find  it  just  as  tender.  Like  all  other 
good  dishes,  it  needs  preparation  to  have 
it  at  its  best,  and  to  do  so,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  cut  as  I  do,  take  a  knife 
and  catching  hold  of  the  tough  outer 
skin  at  the  bottom,  pull  it  toward  the 
top,  when  the  skin  will  peel  off  until  it 
comes  to  the  part  where  the  whole  is 
tender,  when  it  will  leave  the  shoot. 
Put  these  shoots  to  boil  with  a  little  salt 
in  the  water,  and  when  done,  dress  with 
butter  and  you  will  have  a  flavor  and 
richness  combined  with  pure  white  meat, 
four  to  six  inches  long,  which  melts  in 
the  mouth,  and  to  which  the  green 
growth  is  no  more  comparable  than  are 
“  green  goods  ”  to  greenbacks. 

“Skinning  is  too  much  trouble”;  but 
consider  that  it  gives  you  a  dish  which 
more  than  repays  for  the  time  and 
trouble.  As  for  the  green  growth  gen¬ 
erally  used,  I  would  not  waste  the  salt, 
much  less  the  butter  to  dress  it.  My 
experience  extends  through  20  years 
with  the  three  beds,  and  I  shall  never 
make  another  without  deep  planting, 
and  I  will  not  eat  it  unless  I  can  have  it 
as  I  describe. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  always  pleased  to 
have  experienced  men  oppose  our  views. 

A  Good  Lesson  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 

B.  Iv.  J.,  Beaver  Run,  N.  J. — In  my 
first  experience  with  Crimson  clover,  I 
sowed  August  27  last,  about  one  acre  on 
oat  stubble,  and  one  acre  of  a  young 
peach  orchard  in  which  I  had  sweet 
corn,  about  15  pounds  to  the  acre.  I 
plowed  and  harrowed  the  oat  stubble, 
and  after  sowing  went  over  it  with  a 
one-horse  weeder  to  brush  in  the  seed. 
I  sowed  in  the  corn  without  any  prepar¬ 
ation  after  the  last  cultivating  five  or 
six  weeks  previous,  and  without  cover¬ 
ing  the  seed.  It  all  came  up  well,  grew 
until  cold  weather,  and  wintered  finely. 
That  on  the  oat  stubble  was  just  coming 
into  bloom  May  17,  when  we  plowed  it 
under  and  planted  the  ground  to  corn. 
The  acre  among  the  peach  trees  seems 
later.  I  shall  turn  it  under  as  soon  as  it 
heads,  and  sow  buckw7heaton  the  ground 
June  15  to  20.  The  ground  is  a  gravel)  y 
loam,  or  most  of  it  nearer  to  a  sandy 
loam,  and  good  corn  land.  I  think  the 
last  of  August  too  late  to  sow;  it  doesn’t 
have  time  enough  to  grow  before  cold 
weather  to  enable  it  to  get  the  height 
before  heading  that  earlier  sown  would. 


Mine  got  only  about  12  inches  high,  al¬ 
though  it  looks  rank,  and  a  rich  green. 
I  had  bought  2%  bushels  of  seed,  and 
owing  to  the  dry  weather,  could  not  get 
the  ground  fit  to  sow  the  bulk  of  it 
until  October  1  and  2,  and  was  then 
foolish  enough  to  risk  wasting  my  seed 
on  about  seven  acres  of  rye  stubble  on 
which  the  drought  had  killed  the  spring- 
sown  Medium  clover.  At  this  time,  I 
could  carry  all  the  Crimson  clover  on 
the  seven  acres  in  my  hat,  and  I  don’t 
believe  that  it  would  be  very  full  at 
that.  I  am  not  discouraged,  and  shall 
try  it  again  if  I  can  get  it  sowed  in  July 
or  about  August  1.  I  believe  that  it 
will  grow  here  on  any  ground  that  will 
grow  the  Medium  clover,  if  we  follow 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice  and  sow  in  July, 
and  will  grow  a  much  larger  crop  than 
other  clovers,  and  in  less  time. 


Polygonum  cuspidatum  is  the  near 
relative  of  Saghalin  which  has  been 
growing  in  the  Rural  Grounds  for  over 
20  years.  We  have  asked  wherein  it 
differs  from  Saghalin  which  is,  botanic- 
ally,  Polygonum  SaghaJinense,  and  have 
received  various  answers.  We  shall  soon 
be  enabled  to  answer  the  question  from 
our  own  experience.  Meanwhile  we 
have  something  further  to  say  of  Cuspi¬ 
datum.  Our  plant  (or  plants,  for  there 
is  quite  a  patch  of  it)  is  growing  in  a 
poor  soil  and  in  nearly  complete  shade. 
It  is  crowded  by  a  plot  of  shrubs  and 
trees  the  roots  of  which  seem  to  have 
taken  complete  possession  of  the  soil. 
Its  wonderful  vigor  may  be  inferred 
when  we  tell  our  readers  that  on  May  24 
(the  day  these  notes  were  written)  many 
of  the  stalks  were  eight  feet  tall  and  1  % 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  stalks 
are  still  green  in  every  part.  The  stems 
are  hollow  (there  is  not  a  particle  of 
pith)  except  at  the  joints,  and  the  walls 
are  but  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
joints  (nodes)  will  average  six  to  seven 
inches  apart.  The  structure  is  very  in¬ 
teresting.  Though  the  internodes  are 
clean,  hollow  tubes,  the  joints  are  cov¬ 
ered  over  with  a  quite  firm,  succulent 
tissue  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  like 
the  heads  of  a  drum,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  illustration,  Fig.  131.  Now  every 
one  of  the  internodes  until  the  leaves  are 
reached,  contains  an  amount  of  water  or 
sap — those  near  the  soil  about  a  table¬ 
spoonful,  those  above  less,  up  to  the  first 
( Continued  on  next  page). 
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leaves.  After  that,  there  is  no  water  in 
the  tubes  or  internodes.  It  would  seem 
that  this  sap-water  is  then  appropriated 
by  the  leaves.  On  May  24,  we  cut  seven 
stalks,  and  from  the  several  internodes, 
from  the  soil  up  to  the  first  leaves — 
about  2  to  2%  feet  of  stalk — we  collected 
an  ordinary  sized  goblet  full  to  over¬ 
flowing  of  this  sap-water  nearly  as  color¬ 
less  as  spring  water.  This  was  boiled 
down  to  rather  less  than  a  teaspoonful 
when  it  was  about  the  consistency  of 
milk  with  a  taste  resembling,  as  nearly 
as  we  can  describe  it,  vinegar  somewhat 
sweetened  with  sugar. 

May  it  not  be  the  water  drawn  from 
the  soil  and  deposited  in  these  tubes 
that  enables  the  plant  to  withstand  the 
severest  droughts  ?  The  sap- water  before 
evaporated  was  nearly  tasteless.  We  have 
now  fed  this  Cuspidatum  to  six  horses. 
All  regarded  it  much  in  the  same  way, 
sniffing  it  at  first  as  a  new  and  strange 
food,  then  eating  it  with  ordinary,  some 
with  a  greedy,  relish.  The  stalks  were 
also  eaten,  though  already  quite  tough. . 

This  note  comes  from  Luther  Burbank 
of  Santa  Itosa,  Cal.,  under  date  of  May 
15  : 

Half  a  dozen  times  since  April  20, 1  have  picked 
seedling  Mayberries  (seedlings  of  the  Japanese 
Mayberry— mine),  but  every  time  before,  have  had 
no  time  to  forward  to  you.  These  were  picked 
this  morning,  and  I  hope  they  will  reach  you 
safely  notwithstanding  the  heat.  Seedlings  of  my 
Mayberry  vary  greatly  in  size  of  fruit  and  seeds, 
color,  shape,  time  of  ripening  and  especially  qual¬ 
ity  ;  this  one  much  resembles  the  mother  plant,  a 
little  larger  and  later  perhaps. 

The  berries  reached  us  May  25 — 10  days 
•  after  mailing — in  good  shape.  The  color 
is  a  deep  yellow,  the  size  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  berries  are 
borne  singly,  drupes  very  small,  scarcely 
as  large  as  those  of  blackcaps.  The 
seeds  are  but  a  trifle  larger  than  straw¬ 
berry  seeds.  In  quality,  they  were  sweet 
and  agreeable . 

The  following  note  comes  to  us  from 
one  of  our  oldest  friends — a  real  country 
gentleman  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
words.  Although  the  writer — he  has 
never  cared  to  have  his  name  printed, 
though  a  frequent  contributor  to  sev¬ 
eral  leading  papers  for  many  years — is, 
we  fancy,  nearly  or  quite  80  years  of 
age,  his  writings  are  always  absolutely 
correct.  We  do  not  think  it  has  ever 
been  necessary  for  the  editor  to  change 
a  word  or  to  alter  the  punctuation  in 
the  smallest  particular  ;  and  his  facts — 
facts  of  horticulture  and  agriculture  de¬ 
rived  from  many  years  of  thoughtful, 
studious  work — have  ever  been  as  trust¬ 
worthy  as  his  “  copy  ”  is  faultless.  Such 
cases  are  rare,  are  they  not  ? 

Some  60  years  ago,  I  learned  to  read  Latin,  and 
now,  when  the  grasshopper  is  a  burden  and  mem¬ 
ory  cannot  retain  any  new  impressions,  although 
keeping  all  early  ones  bright  and  clear,  I  give 
some  of  the  hours  of  enforced  indoor  rest  to  look¬ 
ing  through  books  that  were  my  companions  in 
youth.  It  is  surprising  and  delightful  to  find  how 
vividly  the  words  and  phrases  familiarized  then, 
still  spring  up  to  view  at  a  call.  In  a  rereading  of 
Cicero  in  this  way,  I  came  upon  his  eloquent  yet 
simple  account  of  the  voluptates  agricolarum— the 
pleasures  of  the  farmer’s  life— and  his  own  expe¬ 
rience  of-them.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  Glad¬ 
stone  of  his  time— in  this  fondness  as  well  as  in 
piety  and  in  eloquence.  What  he  says  of  seeds, 
plants,  trees,  vines,  animals,  air,  moisture,  exer¬ 
cise,  and  of  planting,  harvesting,  grafting,  etc., 
shows  that  he  was  familiar  personally  with  all 
the  operations  that  he  pictures,  and  that  he  was 
sincere  in  writing  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  are 
no  truer  or  greater  pleasures  than  are  afforded 
to  a  calm  and  honest  mind  by  country  life,  and 
that  as  to  himself,  as  he  tells  a  friend,  that  it  is 
“  incredible  ”  how  much  enjoyment  he  derives 
from  his  fields  and  gardens,  and  the  changes  and 
exercise  that  they  supply.  The  remarks  referred 
to  are  in  Cicero’s  treatise  de  Senectute— on  Old 
Age— sections  XV,  XVI,  XVII.  He  says  in  it  that 
he  wrote  a  treatise  on  farming  and  country  life, 
but  that  has  been  lost. 

About  four  years  ago,  J.  C.  Vaughan, 
of  Chicago,  sent  us  the  then  new  rose 
Clothilde  Soupert,  for  trial.  It  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  Polyantha— the  best  of  this  class 
— and  we  have  found  it  quite  hardy.  The 
best  rose  growers  have  taken  it  up.  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry  sent  us  this  spring  a 
dozen  plants,  and  we  shall  give  it  addi¬ 
tional  attention.  It  is  never  too  late  to 


order  roses  grown  in  pots.  Belle  Sie- 
brecht  is  another  splendid  acquisition, 
as  we  have  recently  stated.  If  this  prove 
as  hardy  as  the  introducers  represent  it 
to  be,  it  will  take  the  first  place  among 
hybrid  teas . 

A  friend  intimates  that  we  are  prais¬ 
ing  the  Japan  plums  too  much.  Edi¬ 
torially,  The  R.  tf.-Y.  has  never  praised 
any  Japan  plum  except  the  Abundance, 
and  that  we  can’t  help  praising.  It 
deserves  naught  but  praise.  We  have 
now  a  pretty  full  collection  of  Japan 
plums,  some  of  which,  we  dare  say,  will 
fruit  next  year . 

The  Improved  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain 
cherry  bushes  began  to  bloom  10  days 
ago,  but  they  have  failed,  owing  to  the 
frosts,  to  set  much  fruit . 

Our  single  tree  of  the  Japan  Golden 
Russet  pear  was  sent  to  us  for  trial  by 
Wm.  Parry  in  April  of  last  year.  It  is 
bearing  15  pears — evidently  a  very  early 
bearer . 

Prickly  Comfrey  May  26  was  four 
feet  high,  and  a  mass  of  large  leaves 
and  succulent  mucilaginous  stems.  The 
plants  are  beginning  to  bloom,  and  now 
would  be  about  the  right  time  to  make 
the  first  cutting.  The  soil  in  which  they 
grow  is  but  moderately  fertile . 

Neither  the  Columbian  nor  Loudon 
raspberries  was  hurt  by  the  past  severe 
winter.  Nearly  every  variety  of  our 
collection  of  blackberries  was  more  or 
less  cut  back,  except  the  Eldorado.  The 
Japan  Mayberry  reported  as  killed  to 
the  ground,  is  now  wholly  dead . 

Of  our  strawberry  collection  (95  kinds 
not  counting  our  seedlings),  the  follow 
ing  at  this  time  have  the  largest  leaves 
and  those  of  the  deepest  color :  Hersey, 

Charlie,  Greenville  and  No  Name . 

Melilotus  Alba  (Bokhara  clover) 
from  seed  sown  August  10  in  poor  soil, 
is  now  (May  24)  about  six  inches  high, 

and  not  over  sprightly  looking . 

Bromus  inermis  (Awnless  Brome  grass) 
sown  August  7,  is  now  13  inches  tall. 
This  grass  resembles  oats  at  the  present 
time . 

H.  W.  Buckbee,  of  Rockford,  Ill., 
sent  us  a  variety  of  round  red  radish 
which  he  calls  “New  Rapid  Forcing.” 
The  tops  are  notably  small,  and  the  rad¬ 
ishes  are  as  tender,  yet  as  firm,  as  any 
we  have  ever  eaten.  There  are  no 
spongy  radishes  among  them.  The  fla¬ 
vor  is  mild . 

All  that  we  reported  about  the  new 
Zig-zag  corn  froria  our  trial  of  last  year, 
is  more  than  substantiated  by  a  friend 
who  has  planted  it  for  several  seasons 
in  Minnesota.  He  says  that  every  one 
likes  it.  “Those  who  raise  it,  ‘scoop’ 
the  gardeners  who  grow  Stowell’s  Ever¬ 
green  or  any  other  sort.”  Canning  fac¬ 
tories,  it  appears,  claim  that  in  packing, 
it  takes  only  one-half  the  sugar  that 
other  varieties  require  in  the  process 
“  It  stands  fit  for  use  longer  than  any 
other  sorts.  It  is  also  more  productive.” 
It  will  be  remembered  that  we  reported 
that  the  zig-zag  characteristic  is  not 
fully  fixed  ;  in  some  ears,  the  rows  were 
nearly  straight.  The  variety  ought  to 
be  bred  so  that  the  rows  will  all  of  them 
be  either  straight  or  zig-zag . 

We  have  not  yet  fruited  the  much- 
praised  North  Star  currant.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hale  says,  in  the  American  Florist,  that 
the  berries  are  all  about  the  same  size  as 
those  of  the  Victoria,  but  it  makes  very 
long,  compact  bunches,  and  with  the 
great  vigor  of  the  plant,  he  is  inclined 
to  think  that,  if  planted  in  check  rows 
seven  to  eight  feet  apart  and  heavily 
fertilized,  it  would  be  the  greatest  crop¬ 
per  of  any  currant  we  have.  The  Fay  is 
somewhat  fickle  in  its  habit  of  fruiting, 
on  some  soils  being  quite  productive  of 
large  bunches,  which  have  berries  one- 
half  inch  or  even  more  in  diameter  ;  but 
on  other  soils  of  apparently  the  same 
character,  it  is  a  shy  bearer  of  straggling 
bunches,  not  much,  if  any,  better  than 
the  Cherry  currant . 
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ARMSTRONG  <fe  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC. 

New  York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS- CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK. 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

J0HNT. LEWIS <fc  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI, 

St.  Louis. 


RED  SEAL, 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 
SHIPMAN, 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago, 
ULSTER, 

New  York. 

UNION, 


he  Reason 

why  some  dealers  try  to  sell,  and  some  paint¬ 
ers  use,  other  than  genuine  brands  (see 
list)  of  White  Lead  is  that  their  first  cost 
is  less.  Quality  should  be  the  first  consid¬ 
eration,  and  is  the  true  economy. 

For  colors,  the  National  Lead  Co.’s  tint¬ 
ing  colors  are  especially  prepared  for  tinting 
Pure  W  hite  Lead  to  any  shade  required. 

For  pamphlet  and  color-card  —  sent  free 
—  address 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


ASPINWALL 


.  ~ 

—Paris  green  sprinkler- 


Bugs  will  come. 

Save  your  crop. 

Examine  the  merits  of 
our  Sprinkler. 

Ten  to  fifteen  acres  cov¬ 
ered  in  a  single  day. 


An  even  mixture  of  the 
poison  constantly 
secured. 

The  Potato  Growers'  Friend 
Send  for  illustrated 
circular. 


ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO.,  62  Sabin  Street,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Stndebaker  “Little  Gem” 


Market  Gardeners,  Florists, 


PLANTERS, 

SAVE  YOUR 


FRUIT  GROWERS, 

PLANTS  FROM 


BUGS  AND 
DROUTH. 

BY  USINGTHE 


r,v  uun,  v  luwer-Dcu  06  Lawn  oniA  im 

(Capacity  150  gal. ,4  in.  tires).  Most  practical  device  for  tli 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIQUID  MANURE 

PARIS  GREEN  OR  OTHER  LIQUID  MATTER 

£^£0.T,A.T4?,yLNES'  young  trees,  etc. 

FOR  WATERING  CELERY  PLANTS 

Can  be  readily  adjusted  to  apply  the  stream  directly  01 
one  or  two  rows  at  a  time,  or  for  watering  any  othe 

I.ATLD  FROM  DRIVERS  SEAT,  Write,  mentioning  till 
paper,  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price,  to 

BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Indiana 

(This  Larokst  Vehicle  Makers  in  the  World.) 


DON’T  BE  A  PACK  HORSE 

PARIS- GREEN,  applied  with 

LEGGETT’S 

DRY  POWDER  GUN 

is  better.  ODe  pound  to  an  acre 
of  potatoes.  LONG  TUBES  for 
OUCH  ARD  WORK  with  each  Gun. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 
LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


Agts.  wanted. 


A$12  SPRAYER 

copper  $6.50 

All  Improvements,— Auto¬ 
matic  Agitator,  etc.  Will 
spray  trees  20  feet  high.  We 
aro  the  largest  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  sell  the  most.  We 
are  the  originators  of  low 
prices  in  Knapsack  Sprayers. 

I  Just  send  for  our  illustrated 
j  pamphlet,  never  mind  stamp. 

7 HE  LENOX  SPRAYER  CO. 

ur>  West  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


ONE-HORSE  DOUBLE  HOW 

PARIS-GREENY 

DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  J.  W.  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa, 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It  —By  Prof.  Clab- 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price, 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 


S  FRUIT  GROWERS 

£  Should  get  our  book  that  explains 

t  DAVIS  SPRAYER 

p  sent  Free  if  you  say  you  saw  ad. 
\f  in  this  paper.  Write  now. 

/.  DAVIS-JOHNSON  CO. 

^  45  Jackson  8t.  Chicago,  Ills- 


SPRAY 


=  AUTOMATIC 
5  MACHINERY. 


Send  for  HI.  Catalogue.  John  J.  McGowkn,  Ithaca, N.  Y 


EMU  LSI  O  N 


SPRAYER 

For  fruit  trees 
vines, garden  flow 
ers.  Our  book  oi 
Sprayers  tells  hov 
to  help  you,  you. 
crops  and  our  bus 
iness  to  pay.  It: 
Free  send  for  it 

WO.  DOUGLAS 

Middletown,  Ct. 
New  York. 

Chicagi 


Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be 
saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits.  Paper,  20  cents. 


TIIE  rillllD  EDITION  OF  MR.  CARMAN'S 

New  Potato  Culture 

IS  NOW  READY. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  Mr.  Carman’s  15  years’ 
experiments  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  where  he  grew  at 
the  rate  of  over  1,000  bushels  per  acre.  It  tells  :  How 
to  Increase  the  Crop  without  Corresponding  Cost  of 
Production.  Manures  and  Fertilizers.  How  to  Put 
the  Soil  in  Right  Condition.  Depth  of  Planting. 
How  M uch  Seed  to  Plant.  Methods  of  Culture. 

Cloth,  75  cents.  Paper,  40  cents. 

Get  It  now  before  planting.  Address 

The  Rural  New-Yobkeb,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


June  15 


THE 

Rural  New-Yorker. 

THE  B  U8INE8S  FARMERS'  PAPER 
A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established  1850.  Copyrighted  1805 

Elbert  S.  Carman,  Editor-In-Chief. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Managing  Editor. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

.  PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10J4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Auvertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 
able  10  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  15,  1895. 


June  15,  the  day  on  which  our  present  subscription 
contest  closes,  is  close  at  hand ;  yet  there  is  ample 
time  for  any  one  to  come  in  for  his  choice  of  the 
premiums,  in  addition  to  his  regular  commissions. 
Eleven  names  is  the  largest  club  yet  in  for  a  845 
mowing  machine,  a  825  hayrake,  and  850  in  cash 
premiums.  Let  some  one  get  to  work  at  once  ;  even 
one  day’s  work  would  win  a  premium  now.  Any  one 
can  work  up  to  the  night  of  June  15,  wire  the  num¬ 
ber  of  names  mailed,  and  they  will  count.  Can  you 
get  a  machine,  or  rake,  or  815  in  cash  easier  ?  This 
is  the  last  call.  The  premiums  will  be  awarded  be¬ 
fore  we  go  to  press  with  the  next  issue. 

O 

There’s  meat  in  that  article  about  peach  growing 
in  Texas — page  408.  Turning  the  worms  into  pork  is 
not  bad  business  for  any  fruit  grower  to  be  in.  Better 
make  pork  than  pedigree  out  of  any  worm  !  How 
about  that  scheme  of  feeding  the  birds  ? 

•  O 

Don’t  forget  to  milk  after  the  hired  man  now  and 
then,  and  see  how  much  he  leaves.  Many  a  cow  is 
dried  off  by  careless  milking.  She  gets  the  blame 
when  the  milker  is  at  fault.  Strip  the  cows  yourself 
now  and  then.  It  will  have  a  good  effect  in  dressing 
up  the  hired  man’s  sense  of  his  duty. 

o 

There  isn’t  so  much  danger  to  this  country  in  the 
great  wealth  that  is  held  by  those  who  started  poor 
and  earned  it.  These  men  generally  understand  the 
value  of  money.  The  danger  of  that  money  will  come 
when  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  next  generation 
— boys  who  never  earned  a  dollar  of  it,  and  will  con¬ 
trol  it  only  through  the  accident  of  circumstances. 

G 

It  is  stated  that  the  Agricultural  Department  will 
ask  the  next  Congress  for  an  appropriation  large 
enough  to  provide  for  a  yearly  census  of  farm  acreage 
and  farm  products.  This  is  a  good  idea.  Our  present 
estimates  regarding  farm  statistics,  are  little  better 
than  guesses.  The  agricultural  statistics  of  the 
census  of  1890  have  not  yet  been  printed,  and  only  the 
merest  abstract  is  to  be  obtained.* 

G 

There  is  a  good  deal  worth  reading  in  that  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “  frostproof”  strawberries  this  week.  Mr. 
Crawford’s  plan  for  growing  a  big  crop  and  dodging 
the  frost,  will  prove  an  eye-opener  for  many.  It  is 
singular  how  Parker  Earle  seems  to  vary  in  hardiness 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  M.  A.  Thayer 
writes  that  Gandy  is  about  the  safest  variety  he  has. 
Warfield  is  long  in  fruit,  and  may  have  its  first  blooms 
killed  by  frost,  yet  produce  a  good  crop  from  late  buds. 

G 

For  several  years,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  fought  that 
Chicago  creamery  shark,  and  exposed  its  fraudulent 
methods  of  doing  business.  We  have  been  almost 
alone  in  this  work.  Other  agricultural  papers  have 
advertised  the  “shark”  and  agreed  as  part  of  their 
advertising  contract,  not  to  permit  a  word  against 
these  deceptive  methods  to  be  printed.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  the  business  of  the  creamery  shark  has  been  hurt. 
Many  of  his  fat  contracts  have  been  put  in  the  fire  by 
friends  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  are  informed  that  one 
honorable  member  of  the  firm  has  left  it  rather  than 
do  such  a  disreputable  business  as  his  partners  had 
drifted  him  into.  The  firm  is  cutting  down  its  adver¬ 
tising,  too,  and  now  comes  one  of  the  most  amusing 
things  connected  with  the  matter.  After  taking  the 
advertising  of  this  fraud  for  years,  keeping  silent, 
though  well  knowing  what  was  going  on,  these  papers 


now  begin  to  talk  gravely  about  creameries  and 
canning  factories  “  established  by  smooth-tongued 
agents,  etc.”  So  long  as  this  fraud  was  willing  to  put 
up  the  cash  to  buy  silence,  these  papers  accepted  the 
bribe,  and  tied  a  dollar  bill  over  their  spectacles 
whenever  “creamery  shark”  was  mentioned.  Now 
that  the  bribe  has  stopped,  they  are  prepared  to  weep 
over  the  wrongs  of  the  farmer.  It  would  be  more 
amusing  if  hundreds  of  farmers  had  not  already  lost 
their  hard-earned  dollars  partly  through  the  pur¬ 
chased  silence  of  these  same  papers  ! 

G 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  excuses  to  make  for  dwelling 
so  long  on  the  various  means  of  increasing  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  soil  for  holding  water.  Water  is  the  life  of 
the  plant.  As  we  have  pointed  out  so  many  times, 
the  crop  must  depend  on  the  soil  water — that  which 
has  sunk  in  from  former  rains.  It  is  a  shame  to  see 
the  culture  carried  out  that  will  most  rapidly  bring 
this  moisture  to  the  surface,  and  cause  it  to  evap¬ 
orate.  Let  a  good  farmer  control  the  upper  three 
inches  of  his  soil,  and  he  will  save  tons  of  water  on 
every  acre.  Either  mulch  the  surface  or  keep  it  con¬ 
stantly  stirred.  In  this  way,  you  can  arrest  a  good 
share  of  the  moisture,  and  keep  it  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good. 

G 

The  way  ideas  grow  among  careful  readers  of  a 
paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  seen  from  this  note  sent 
by  a  New  York  State  subscriber  : 

I  have  tried  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution  for  potato  scab,  for 
three  years,  and  many  persons  having  seen  my  potatoes,  want 
the  recipe;  they  have  even  sent  by  mail  from  neighboring  towns 
to  learn  how  to  make  the  solution.  I  expect  to  use  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  for  the  potato  blight  this  summer,  to  help  make  a  perfect 
crop. 

This  man  says  that  he  expects  to  learn  many  more 
valuable  things  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  hope  so — 
there  are  lots  of  things  yet  unknown.  We  are  on  the 
lookout  for  knowledge  concerning  them.  Still,  there 
are  thousands  of  farmers  yet  who  never  heard  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate. 

G 

The  business  of  growing  celery  is  increasing  every 
year.  Many  began  in  a  small  way  with  this  crop,  and 
have  increased  their  acreage  as  the  market  grew.  The 
question  of  still  further  extension,  brings  up  a  new 
problem.  Can  celery  be  successfully  grown  on  ordi¬ 
nary  land  without  stable  manure  ?  In  many  localities 
the  supply  of  stable  manure  is  limited.  When  these 
men  are  no  longer  sure  of  an  increased  supply,  must 
they  stop  increasing  their  celery  ground  ?  Will  fer¬ 
tilizers  alone,  or  in  large  part,  take  the  place  of 
manure  on  this  crop?  Many  growers — particularly 
those  at  the  West — say  emphatically  that  fertilizers 
are  not  a  substitute  for  manure  for  celery,  but  most  of 
them  have  never  given  them  a  fair  trial.  What  do  our 
readers  say  ?  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  reports  of 
any  actual  experiments.  Of  course,  we  wish  to  know 
something  about  the  character  of  the  soil. 

G 

Many  of  our  readers  may  think  Mr.  Augur  is  telling 
a  very  big  story  this  week  when  he  says  that  one 
family  of  seven  boarders  is  ready  to  pay  8140  each 
week  for  the  freedom  of  that  farmer’s  house  and 
table  !  That  money  is  undoubtedly  paid,  and  the 
boarders  are  probably  ready  to  testify  that  they  get 
their  money’s  worth.  The  advent  of  such  boarders 
will,  however,  be  found  much  like  angels’  visits  in 
their  frequency,  and  we  advise  our  readers  not  to 
depend  on  820  boarders  alone.  Begin  on  humble 
game  !  At  the  same  time,  this  “  Summer  Boarder 
Crop  ”  will  pay  if  it  be  well  managed.  The  Eastern 
farmer  made  money  when  he  took  the  Western  steer 
in  as  a  boarder,  and  fed  the  products  of  the  farm  to 
him.  He  felt  badly  when  the  dressed-beef  trade  laid 
this  business  bare.  Now  he  is  learning  to  feed  his  crops 
to  the  “Summer  Boarder,”  instead  of  the  Western 
steer,  and  the  change  is  a  good  one. 

G 

During  the  latter  part  of  April,  the  following  note 
was  received  from  a  friend  in  Louisiana  : 

I  have  thought  for  several  years  that  American  Beauty  rose 
buds  could  be  grown  here  and  shipped  to  New  York  by  special 
delivery  stamps  through  the  mail,  and  get  there  in  salable  condi¬ 
tion.  I  send  you  in  to-day’s  mail,  with  special  delivery  stamp,  a 
box  of  American  Beauty  roses  to  test  this  matter.  Please  have 
them  submitted  to  some  buyer  of  roses  immediately  upon  their 
arrival,  and  find  out  if  any  of  them  are  in  a  salable  condition,  and 
what  they  are  worth  in  the  New  York  market.  Do  not  let  them 
know  whence  they  came,  so  they  may  be  judged  entirely  upon 
their  intrinsic  merits.  Let  me  know  candidly  what  you  think  of 
this  matter.  I  could  produce  them  here  in  the  greatest  quantity 
at  a  trifling  cost,  and  they  would  open  during  the  latter  part  of 
March  and  in  April. 

The  roses  had  no  commercial  value  by  the  time  they 
reached  us.  On  the  larger  buds,  the  petals  were 
almost  all  shaken  off,  while  the  smaller  ones  were 
stained  and  marred.  Evidently  a  light  package  is 
shaken  about  too  much  in  the  mails.  For  safe  carriage 
of  flowers  evidently  a  heavy  package  is  necessary.  If 


express  rates  were  as  cheap  proportionately  as  Uncle 
Sam’s  mailage  rates,  we  could  easily  secure  cheap 
chucks  of  Louisiana  sunshine. 

G 

Not  only  are  bicycles,  electric  and  cable  cars  hurt¬ 
ing  the  business  of  the  horse,  but  other  motors  are 
pushing  him  out  of  a  job.  The  number  of  traction 
engines  in  use  is  something  surprising.  These  en¬ 
gines  have  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and 
as  roads  become  harder  and  smoother,  they  do  better 
and  better  service.  In  the  West  and  Northwest,  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  Height  are  hauled  by  gas  or 
steam  traction  engines.  We  look  for  a  great  increase 
in  this  business.  It  is  bound  to  come,  with  road 
improvement,  and  there  are  many  reasons  why  big 
traction  engines  will  be  better  for  hauling  country 
freight  than  electric  roads. 

G 

It’s  a  little  amusing  to  see  the  way  some  of  the 
agricultural  papers  claim  to  have  “introduced  Crimson 
clover  to  the  public.”  The  R.  N.-Y.  hasn’t  any  time 
or  space  to  make  any  “claims”  in  this  line.  We  don’t 
care  who  booms  the  plant — it’s  a  good  thing  where  it 
will  thrive,  and  any  paper  that  will  talk  about  it  con¬ 
servatively,  will  help  its  readers.  In  a  recent  letter, 
Mr.  M.  B.  Rowe  of  Virginia,  says  : 

I  sowed  Crimson  clover  after  a  crop  of  20  acres  of  spring  oats  in 
August,  using  one-half  bushel  of  rye,  and  one  gallon  of  Crimson 
clover  seed  per  acre.  In  some  portions  of  this  field,  which  is  now 
being  cut,  the  clover  measures  from  3  to  3*/4  feet  in  height.  After 
three  years’  trial,  I  can  say  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  my  thanks  for 
the  introduction  of  Crimson  clover,  as  well  as  a  good  many  other 
things  valuable  to  the  farmer.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
could  further  the  interest  of  agriculture  if  he  would  set  apart  a 
sum  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  putting  The  R.  N.-Y.  into  the 
hands  of  a  large  number  of  farmers. 

We  are  on  record  as  saying  that  we  do  not  ask  for  any 
special  privileges  that  are  not  given  to  other  business 
men.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  State  government 
wants  to  put  agricultural  literature  into  the  hands  of 
the  people,  we  will  guarantee  to  give  as  much  value 
for  81  as  anybody  else. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

Old  Whitfield,  the  preacher,  came  over  the  sea, 

To  preach  to  the  colonists,  long  years  ago. 

A  mighty  revivalist  surely  was  he; 

His  fame  ran  ahead  like  a  herald,  and  so, 

Whenever  he  preached— like  the  flow  of  the  sea, 

The  people  came  pouring;  one  evening  there  came 
A  darkey;  so  fervent  and  happy  was  he, 

He  shouted  and  prayed  with  his  soul  in  a  flame, 

He  rolled  in  the  dust,  and  be  shouted  and  sang. 

So  great  a  revival  he  never  had  known; 

And  all  the  way  home,  how  the  pine  forests  rang 
With  hymns  that  he  sang  in  a  lung-breaking  tone. 

“  Ah,  Ned,  you  are  happy  !  ”  his  good  master  said, 

“  What  a  pity  that  Whitfield  himself  wasn’t  there.” 

“  What  !  wasn’t  dat  Whitfield?  ”  said  startled  old  Ned. 

“  No,  Whitfield  was  sick!  ”  With  a  much  injured  air, 

Old  Ned  dropped  his  singing  and  manner  so  gay, 

While  looks  of  disgust  o’er  his  black  features  crawl. 

“  If  dat  wasn’t  Whitfield,  I’s  jest  gut  ter  say 
I’s  done  gut  my  clothes  dirt  fer  nuffln'  at  all  !  ” 

The  moral  is  easy — don’t  go  like  old  Ned, 

And  dirty  your  clothes  in  your  idle  applause 
For  names — give  the  best  of  your  life  work  instead, 

For  that  which  the  name  represents,  sir,  the  cause  ! 

Don’t  toughen  a  tender  heart. 

Don’t  “  Bordeaux  ”  the  plants  too  thick. 

Don’t  say,  “Oh,  dear  !”  at  every  new  idea. 

Dishorning  fluid  on  the  ram’s  horns — page  419. 

What’s  the  matter  with  the  dyspeptic  ?  Organic  ! 

Why  don’t  we  hear  more  about  the  hard  spent  dollars  ? 

We  hope  your  temper  is  bearish  this  season— Jorbearish. 

A  schoolhouse  ought  to  be  a  hothouse  for  starting  young  ideas. 
Don’t  let  the  bad  season  cause  any  despairlty  between  hope  and 
work. 

What  is  the  usual  course  of  the  summer  showers  in  your 
locality  ? 

It  will  pay  you  to  try  winter  oats.  Give  Crimson  clover  a  little 
oatmeal,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  does. 

What’s  the  best  “  three-horse  evener  ”  for  a  team  composed  of 
wife,  husband  and  mother-in-law  ?  A  baby  ! 

We  believe  in  bb«tf»(aiism  for  the  home— give  both  father’s 
and  mother’s  thoughts  a  chance  to  circulate. 

We  hope  that  report  of  the  cooking  school  lecture  will  prove  of 
direct  benefit  to  the  women  folks  and  indirect  benefit  to  the  men 
folks. 

“  No  foreign  weeds  for  my  farm  !  ”  That’s  the  application  of 
the  “  Monroe  Doctrine  ”  to  your  corn  row.  Crimson  clover  is  not 
a  weed. 

Suppose  Red  clover  were  a  new  plant  on  your  farm  !  Would 
not  its  behavior  during  the  past  trying  winter  have  “  proved”  to 
many  that  it  was  not  a  useful  plant? 

Grapes  will  be  worth  saving  this  year.  Bag  some  of  the  best 
bunches  !  Persons  with  only  a  few  vines  can  afford  to  cover  them 
with  cheese  cloth  to  keep  off  rose  bugs. 

We  have  planted  the  dwarf  varieties  of  Lima  beans  side  by  side 
in  several  different  situations.  In  every  case  the  little  Henderson 
starts  two  or  three  days  ahead  of  the  others. 

There  may  be  a  lesson  for  you  in  the  way  they  make  those  con¬ 
centrated  manures— page  409.  Better  combine  your  plans  with 
useful  work  instead  of  a  lot  of  energy  that  doesn’t  count. 

In  a  recent  debate  in  the  English  Parliament,  it  was  proposed 
to  benefit  the  English  farmer  :  1,  By  passing  a  law  compelling 

brewers  to  make  “pure  beer”  and,  2,  to  drink  more  of  this  beer 
and  thus  create  a  new  market  for  English  barley.  There’s  stom¬ 
ach  patriotism  for  you  ! 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

The  Louisiana  papers  describe  a  remarkable  irri¬ 
gation  scheme  that  is  in  operation  in  the  rice-growing 
districts  of  southwest  Louisiana.  A  canal  12  miles 
long,  81  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep,  is  filled  with 
water  pumped  up  from  the  river.  The  original  canal 
was  built  by  throwing  up  earth  banks  about  five  feet 
high,  so  that  the  water  might  run  between  them  on 
the  natural  prairie  surface.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
dig  two  feet  deep  into  the  soil  so  that  flat  boats  will 
float  in  the  water.  In  this  way  the  water  can  be 
used,  not  only  to  irrigate  the  rice,  but  to  float  the 
crop  to  market.  This  is  but  one  illustration  of  the 
wonderful  progress  now  being  made  in  irrigation  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

0 

Here  are  a  dozen  farmers  living  in  a  well-watered 
community.  Above  each  house,  is  a  fine  spring  of 
pure  water.  What  would  you  think  of  these  men  if 
they  were  to  have  water  from  the  town  piped  out  to 
them  and  pay,  say,  §10  a  year  for  the  privilege  of 
using  the  drainage  of  the  town’s  watershed  ?  We  can 
imagine  your  words  !  Now,  the  farms  of  these  same 
men  are  capable  of  growing  Red  and  Crimson  clover 
so  as  to  capture  from  the  air  at  least  §10  worth  of 
nitrogen  per  acre — to  say  nothing  of  §15  worth  of 
“muscle-makers.”  When  you  see  them  hauling  out 
from  town  costly  feed  and  fertilizer  that  they  paid 
hard  cash  for,  why  not  apply  the  same  name  that  is 
due  in  the  water  case  ? 

O 

Postmaster-General  Bissell  opposed  even  a  trial 
of  free  mail  delivery  in  the  rural  districts.  Ilis  chief 
argument  was  that  of  cost — he  claimed  that  the  ser¬ 
vice  would  average  §2,000  for  each  country  post  office. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn  states  that  his  local  post  office  in 
New  Hampshire,  carries  the  mail  of  about  50  farm 
families,  and  would  require  a  foot  journey  of  about 
10  miles  to  deliver  the  mails.  Prof.  Sanborn  will 
agree  to  have  the  mail  delivered  in  that  district  for 
§200  or  one-tenth  of  Mr.  Bissell’s estimate.  Mr.  Bissell 
would  not  even  spend  the  §10,000  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  making  a  trial  of  free  delivery.  The 
arguments  in  favor  of  better  mailage  facilities  in  the 
country,  are  too  broad  to  be  upset  by  a  mere  question 
of  economy.  A  change  is  needed,  and  will  have  to 
come  before  long. 

0 

Two  corporations  are  said  to  have  started  in  Oregon 
for  the  sale  of  horse  meat.  Large  quantities  of  this 
meat  are  sold  in  tins  as  corned  beef.  The  National 
Provisioner  states  that  this  meat  is  now  being  sold  in 
disguise,  and  recommends  this  test  for  it : 

The  meat  is  thoroughly  chopped  up  and  boiled  for  30  to  60  min¬ 
utes  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  bouillon  thus  obtained 
has  added  to  it,  after  cooling,  five  per  cent  of  commercial  nitric 
acid,  and  it  is  then  filtered  through  paper.  A  few  cubic  centi¬ 
metres  of  the  filtered  product  are  poured  into  a  test  tube,  and  a 
few  drops  of  iodised  water  (saturated  while  hot)  are  allowed  to 
flow  down  the  sides  of  the  tube.  With  the  horse  bouillon,  there  is 
formed  a  violet-red-brown  ring,  which  is  not  developed  in  veal, 
beef,  mutton,  pork  or  chicken  bouillon. 

This  is  the  paper  that  has  been  so  busy  abusing 
farmers  because  they  demanded  that  “oleo”  should 
be  sold  for  what  it  is,  and  not  palmed  off  as  butter. 
Now  that  cotton  oil  and  horse  meat  are  likely  to  be 
sold  for  lard  and  beef,  we  hear  a  very  different  story. 

O 

Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  told  us  at  Cornell  that  in  his 
opinion,  the  two  most  important  things  in  Northern 
horticulture  are  spraying  and  winter  forcing.  The 
Bordeaux  Mixture  well  answers  the  requirements  of 
a  fungicide,  but  there  is  to  be  a  great  improvement  in 
appliances  and  methods  of  using  it.  The  time  is 
coming  within  a  few  years,  when  the  man  who  does 
not  spray  his  fruit,  will  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  procession  at  all.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  State  will  be 
called  upon  to  compel  farmers  to  keep  insects  and 
fruit  diseases  in  check.  In  some  Southern  States  it  is 
unlawful  to  haul  animals  that  have  died  from  diseases 
like  anthrax,  out  into  the  open  field.  The  reason 
is  that  buzzards  devour  these  carcasses,  and  thus 
scatter  the  disease  about.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
many  of  us  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  it  will  be 
considered  little  less  than  criminal  for  a  farmer  to 
make  his  orchard  or  field  a  breeding  place  for  insects 
or  plant  diseases.  Prof.  Bailey  said  that  he  believed 
the  time  would  come  when  spraying  will  be  done  by 
steam  power — a  small  engine  being  put  on  a  light 
wagon  for  the  purpose.  We  have  just  been  reading 
of  a  place  in  California  where  this  very  thing  is  being 
done  now,  in  spraying  orange  and  lemon  trees  with 
the  kerosene  emulsion.  A  tank  holding  about  200 
gallons  is  placed  on  a  light  wagon.  Back  of  that  is  a 
small  vapor  engine  which  works  a  powerful  pump, 
forcing  the  liquid  through  eight  lines  of  hose  at  once. 
At  the  end  of  each  hose  is  a  bamboo  cane  10  feet  long, 
with  the  spraying  nozzle  at  the  end.  This  long  cane 


can  be  poked  in  and  about  the  trees,  so  that  all  parts 
of  it  are  hit  by  the  spray.  Thus  a  single  team  can 
haul  this  outfit  along,  and  do  very  rapid  work.  It  is 
stated  that  four  men  covered  30  acres  in  one  day  with 
one  machine.  Something  of  this  sort  is  pretty  likely 
to  come  into  use  in  large  orchards,  and  it  would  give 
somebody  a  chance  to  do  most  of  the  spraying  for  a 
whole  neighborhood  ! 

O 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  tells  of  a  novel  scheme  re¬ 
cently  tried  at  Porterville,  Cal.,  in  an  effort  to  settle 
the  question  of  wages  for  harvest  hands.  A  meeting 
of  farmers  and  workmen  was  called  : 

After  a  good  deal  of  talk,  each  person  present  was  invited  to 
write  on  a  piece  of  paper  what,  in  his  judgment,  would  be  a  fair 
price  for  a  day’s  wages.  Only’ 12  farmers  voted,  and  the  average 
amounted  to  $1.65  per  day.  Thirty -seven  laborers  then  cast  their 
votes,  with  the  result  that  the  average  arrived  at  was  $2  per  diem. 
The  average  of  the  farmers  and  farm  hands  adjusted  on  the  above 
basis  was,  therefore,  $1.82)4. 

No  definite  result  was  reached,  but  these  figures  at 
least  gave  a  basis  for  settlement.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  have  a  fair  compromise  price  as  a  standard, 
than  to  have  each  laborer  extort  what  he  can,  and 
each  farmer  force  the  laborer  down  as  far  as  possible. 
One  thing,  however,  will  upset  such  a  price,  and  that 
is  that  one  laborer  may  be  worth  far  more  than 
another. 

O 

The  following  unique  Crimson  clover  testimony  is 
from  A.  I.  Root,  whose  place  is  in  northern  Ohio.  In 
the  latter  part  of  September,  he  sowed  the  seed 
among  raspberries.  It  did  not  come  up  well,  and 
early  this  spring,  there  seemed  to  be  so  little  clover 
that  the  whole  thing  was  cultivated  twice  and  well 
hoed.  The  other  day,  some  visitors  went  through  the 
field  : 

“  Why,  what  new  sort  of  clover  is  that  in  there  among  those 
raspberries  ?  ”  one  of  them  said.  I  was  a  little  way  off,  and  told 
him  I  did  not  know  of  any  new  clover;  but  come  to  get  a  little 
nearer,  there  were  great  stalks  here  and  there  among  the  canes, 
from  one  to  two  feet  high,  bursting  out  in  great  blooms  of  these 
wonderful  crimson,  strawberry-like  heads.  Why,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  our  cultivating  and  hoeing,  there  was  in  some  places 
almost  a  fair  stand  of  Crimson  clover.  Now,  you  see,  I  am  going 
to  try  this  thing  again;  and  I  do  not  know  but  there  would  have 
been  quite  a  stand  on  the  creek  bottom,  if  I  had  not  been  in  so 
much  haste  to  decide  it  was  all  killed,  and  plow  it  under.  This 
raspberry  patch  was  the  only  place  where  the  clover  could  have 
made  a  show,  for  all  the  rest  was  plowed  under  fully  10  inches 
deep. 

We  get  just  such  reports  from  our  readers.  One  man 
on  Long  Island  reported  the  clover  all  dead.  Later 
he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  a  fair  stand. 
Stick  to  Crimson  clover  !  You  will  live  to  thank  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  that  advice. 

Q 

About  a  month  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  referred  to  an 
outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  as  being  caused  by  the 
water  used  by  a  milkman  who  furnished  milk  to  the 
afflicted  families.  The  matter  has  assumed  a  serious 
aspect  to  the  milkman.  During  the  progress  of  the 
epidemic,  there  were  400  cases  of  fever,  21  of  which 
proved  fatal.  A  thorough  investigation,  both  by  the 
local  and  State  Boards  of  Health,  traced  the  source 
of  the  infection  to  a  well  on  his  place  in  the  water 
from  which  the  cans  were  washed.  Public  opinion 
has  been  aroused,  and  the  milkman  has  finally  been 
arrested  charged  with  manslaughter  in  having  caused 
the  death  of  one  of  the  victims.  This  is  something 
new  in  judicial  proceedings,  but  is  perfectly  right 
and  justifiable.  We  have  laws  against  the  adultera¬ 
tion  of  food  products,  even  when  the  adulterants  are 
perfectly  harmless.  Why  shouldn’t  the  law  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  any  material  in  food  dangerous  to  health 
or  life  ?  The  man  may  plead  ignorance  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  water,  and  will  probably  escape  because 
he  doubtless  had  no  intention  of  poisoning  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  But  what  business  has  a  man  to  be  ignorant 
in  such  a  case  ?  Such  criminal  carelessness  should 
be  severely  punished. 


PRICES  OF  HOTHOUSE  LAMBS. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  a  New  York  weekly  paper,  on 
the  so-called  “  agricultural  ”  page,  are  some  state¬ 
ments  about  hothouse  lambs  by  a  professional  agri¬ 
cultural  writer  who  is  old  enough  to  know  better  than 
to  draw  the  conclusions  he  does.  In  brief,  his  state¬ 
ments  are  that  lambs  are  not  so  high  as  formerly 
(which  is  true);  that  all  persons  whom  he  knew  sent 
their  lambs  to  New  York  City,  and,  “  apparently  with¬ 
out  regard  to  quality,  each  received  the  same  price 
that  all  others  did  who  sent  at  the  same  time  that 
neither  of  his  two  New  York  papers  reports  hothouse 
lambs,  but  two  Boston  papers  quote  them  irregularly, 
and  give  much  higher  quotations  than  those  received 
by  shippers  to  New  York  ;  that  one  of  these  quoted 
prices  in  New  York  at  §10  to  §12  each  ;  and  that  not 
once  were  quoted  Boston  prices,  even  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  so  low  as  prices  received  in  New  York  by  ship¬ 
pers  of  the  best  lambs.  So,  after  studying  the  situa¬ 
tion  (at  a  distance),  this  wiseacre  comes  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  New  York  commission  men  have 


formed  a  syndicate  of  their  own.  He  warns  them 
that  they  would  better  rise  and  explain,  and  thus 
save  the  country  customers  the  trouble  of  investigat¬ 
ing,  and  also  intimates  that  the  latter  might  combine 
and  send  one  or  two  salesmen  to  New  York  to  trans¬ 
act  their  own  business.  An  Ohio  subscriber  calls  our 
attention  to  this  article  and  asks  our  opinion.  He 
says  that  he  knew  that  he  hadn’t  received  so  much 
for  his  lambs  as  formerly,  but  he  supposed  that  it 
was  on  account  of  the  general  depression,  and  conse¬ 
quent  decreased  demand  coupled  with  the  increased 
supply. 

Our  correspondent  is  just  right  in  his  conclusions. 
Hothouse  lambs  are  luxuries.  The  prices  formerly  re¬ 
ceived,  were  prohibitive  except  to  a  very  few  wealthy 
purchasers,  or  fashionable  restaurants.  The  number 
taken  by  these  was  necessarily  limited.  A  much 
larger  number  could  be  sold  only  by  reducing  the 
price.  Former  prices  were  extremely  profitable,  more 
farmers  engaged  in  their  production,  the  financial  de¬ 
pression  lessened  the  already  limited  demand,  and 
prices  have  ruled  considerably  lower. 

The  story  that  there  is  any  syndicate  or  combina¬ 
tion  among  commission  men,  is  pure  nonsense.  If 
there  were,  higher  prices  might  be  sometimes  main¬ 
tained  ;  but  the  very  nature  of  things  makes  such  a 
combination  here  an  utter  impossibility.  When  the 
hothouse  lamb  business  was  in  its  infancy,  a  certain 
firm  here  handled  nearly  all  the  lambs.  They  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  business  and  secured  good  prices. 
But  some  shippers  tried  to  sell  their  own,  or  shipped 
them  to  other  dealers,  and  the  competition  thus  engen¬ 
dered,  had  its  effect  in  reducing  prices. 

As  for  lambs  of  different  grades  all  selling  for  the 
same  price,  that  frequently  happens  when  the  market 
is  not  heavily  supplied.  A  lot  of  Iambs  are  offered, 
and  the  first  buyer  naturally  takes  the  best.  Later 
buyers  must  take  what  are  left,  even  though  they  pay 
as  much  as  the  first  man  for  much  better  lambs.  Then, 
again,  there  are  dishonest  dealers  of  the  Hayt  stamp, 
whose  methods  of  making  returns  are  past  finding 
out.  But  those  who  ship  to  reputable  men  are  likely 
to  get  returns  in  accordance  with  the  goods  sent. 

As  for  Boston  prices  being  higher  than  those  of 
New  York,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  Boston  doesn’t  usually  receive  such  a  quantity 
of  lambs  as  New  York,  hence  prices  are  somewhat 
higher.  Under  heavier  receipts,  lower  prices  would 
prevail. 

Even  under  the  somewhat  lower  prices  of  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  hothouse  lambs  should  prove 
profitable  to  those  who  have  proper  facilities  for 
marketing  them.  As  for  the  selling,  the  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  ship  to  reliable  and  honest  dealers  in 
the  market  that  pays  the  best  prices. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

In  speaking’  of  catarrh  cures,  we  have  always  insisted  that  the 
patient  must  breathe  through  the  nose.  Some  people  cannot  do 
this  naturally  because  the  nostrils  are  fallen  in.  What  then  ? 
Use  the  “nasal  expander,”  which  is  to  the  nose  what  glasses  are 
to  the  eyes.  Write  The  Nasal  Expander  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  45,  Station 
W,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  baling  of  hay,  will  do  well  to 
send  to  the  Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  119  Main  Street,  Sandwich,  Ill., 
and  get  a  catalogue  of  their  Southwick  baling  press.  This  press 
has  a  double  stroke,  is  light  draft,  and  gives  a  tight  bale.  The 
catalogue  gives  full  particulars,  and  every  press  is  guaranteed 
by  the  manufacturers. 

The  “  P.  and  B.”  Ruberoid  roofing  has  been  in  use  a  long  time 
for  large  buildings  requiring  a  cheap,  easily-laid,  odorless,  water¬ 
proof  roofing.  It  is  now  being  introduced  for  use  on  farm  build¬ 
ings  of  every  description.  Send  for  a  free  sample  of  the  roofings, 
and  building  and  sheathing  papers,  to  the  Standard  Paint  Co.,  2 
Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 

Metal  wheels  are  growing  in  popular  favor  for  farm  wagons. 
They  help  make  good  roads,  and  prevent  cutting  deep  ruts  in  soft 
ground,  hence  save  horse  flesh.  The  spokes  of  the  Tiger  wheel 
are  riveted  to  the  tire,  and  the  wheel  is  a  very  strong  one.  It  is 
made  by  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Dayton,  O.  They  will  send  full 
description  free  if  you  ask  for  it. 

Messbs.  F.  W.  Bird  <fe  Son,  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  offer  to  send 
entirely  free  to  any  of  our  subscribers,  a  full  line  of  samples  of 
their  Neponset  Red  Rope  Roofing  Fabric.  This  fabric  is  water¬ 
proof,  windproof,  frostproof.  Cheaper  and  better  than  shingles 
Takes  the  place  of  shingles  or  clapboards  on  out-houses,  and  back 
plaster  in  dwellings.  Any  one  can  put  it  on.  Send  and  get  their 
samples  anyway,  it  costs  nothing. 

Farmers  who  have  suffered  damages  from  woodchucks,  prairie 
dogs,  rats,  mice  and  insects  in  grain,  have  a  protection  in  Taylor’s 
“  Furna”  Carbon  Bisulphide.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  a  volatile 
substance,  that  kills  by  its  deadly  fumes.  It  may  be  bought  of 
druggists,  but  the  price  is  usually  too  high.  Better  send  to 
Edward  R.  Taylor,  Cleveland,  O.,  for  his  pamphlet.  He  will  send 
it  free,  and  sell  you  the  product  direct  at  less  than  one-quarter  of 
the  price  usually  charged  by  druggists. 

Last  year,  when  Mr.  Cottrell  wanted  a  sprinkling  cart  to  dis¬ 
tribute  liquid  manure,  he  could  find  nothing  to  suit  his  purpose 
until  he  struck  “  Studebaker’s  Little  Gem.”  It  does  the  work  to 
his  entire  satisfaction.  It  may  also  lie  used  for  distributing  Paris - 
green  on  potatoes,  sprinkling  lawns,  and  irrigating  gardens  and 
small-fruit  farms.  Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
are  the  manufacturers,  and  will  send  description  free.  They  are 
noted  as  the  largest  vehicle  manufacturers  in  the  world. 

In  the  West,  10  windmills  are  seen  to-day  where  one  was  seen 
five  years  ago.  The  farmer  considers  a  mill  almost  as  essential 
as  a  farm.  The  improvement  in  mills  is  no  doubt  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this,  and  especially  the  development  of  the  steel  mill 
which  insures  durability  in  addition  to  perfect  work.  Among 
these  modern  mills  will  be  found  the  Perkins.  The  manufacturers 
have  retained  in  this  mill  the  same  principle  of  regulating  that 
characterized  the  old  reliable  Perkins  wood  wheel  for  so  many 
years,  that  of  setting  the  wheel  on  one  side  of  the  turntable  or 
vertical  axis,  and  by  this  means  doing  away  with  all  side  vanes, 
levers,  balls,  etc.  By  an  adjustment  or  rudder,  the  wheel  is 
placed  square  to  the  wind  while  at  work  and  the  edge  of  the  wheel 
to  the  wind  when  out  of  gear,  or  at  rest.  This  reduces  the  weight 
as  is  essential  in  a  steel  mill,  and  secures  strength.  For  further 
particulars,  get  the  full  description  of  the  Perkins  Windmill  Com¬ 
pany,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Thk  hare  and  tortoise  story  was  very 
good  in  its  day  :  but  it  is  hardly  applica¬ 
ble  to  these  days  of  electricity,  bicycles, 
etc.  We  can’t  afford  merely  to  plod 
along  through  life.  We  must  lookahead, 
understand  our  route,  keep  in  mind  the 
time  of  day,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  do 
the  journey  in  half  the  time  we  could  do 
it  in  tortoise  fashion.  There  is  time 
enough  to  stop  for  a  rest  or  a  visit  on 
the  way. 

* 

How  could  the  world  get  along  with¬ 
out  enthusiasm  ?  How  the  harness  frets 
one  when  enthusiasm  fails.  Work  that 
has  been  performed  as  a  pleasure,  be¬ 
comes  a  trial  when  hope  declines.  Each 
of  us  has  had  experience  enough  to  know 
what  different  aspects  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  may  assume  according  as  we  view 
it  when  encouraged  or  disheartened. 
Knowing  how  great  an  influence  the 
feelings  exert  on  life,  why  should  we 
not  try  always  to  encourage  one  another? 
It  is  bad  enough  to  have  one  say,  “  I 
told  you  so  !  ”  when  a  failure  is  made  ; 
but  it  is  far  worse  to  listen  to  the  weary¬ 
ing  discouragement  with  which  some 
people  attempt  to  quench  enthusiasm 
whenever  it  appears.  Who  can  tell  how 
many  failures  are  the  direct  results  of 
discouraging  friends  ?  There  is  no  bet¬ 
ter  time  than  now  to  begin  being  cheer¬ 
ful  and  cheering. 

*• 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the 
“Cooking  Lecture”  now  running  in  this 
department.  Cooking  is  an  occupation 
that  most  women  are  interested  in. 
Scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  makes 
it  only  more  interesting.  The  teacher 
whose  lecture  is  reported  in  these  arti¬ 
cles,  talks  like  a  true  scientist ;  she 
gives  the  reasons  for  her  rules.  When 
the  human  mind  first  begins  to  exercise 
itself  in  children,  it  asks  for  reasons. 
The  little  child’s  “Why,  mamma?”  is 
so  continual  that  many  a  mother  grows 
we  try,  and  silences  the  questioner  or 
gives  very  unsatisfactory  answers.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  human  mind  is  too 
often  shaped  by  the  rebuffs  it  meets, 
and  the  habit  of  inquiry  after  awhile  is 
effectually  silenced.  Things  are  ac¬ 
cepted  as  they  present  themselves,  and 
conservatism  and  ignorance  thrive.  The 
definition  of  science  is,  “knowledge  of 
principles  and  causes.”  Each  of  us  can 
begin  making  his  education  a  scientific 
one  by  learning  the  causes  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  effects  produced  in  the  regular 
routine  of  every-day  work.  Introducing 
science  into  domestic  doings,  would  seem 
to  be  a  kind  of  education  that  would 
satisfy  the  mind’s  longing  without  put¬ 
ting  woman  at  odds  with  her  necessary 
surroundings  and  occupation. 


A  COOKING  LECTURE. 

RECIPES  WITH  THE  REASONS  WHY. 

Part  II. 

HE  next  thing  prepared  was  bread. 
The  bi’cad  was  set  about  11  o'clock, 
in  order  to  finish  it  in  the  afternoon.  I 
had  only  a  pint  of  water,  and  the  dough 
doubled  in  bulk,  a  little  more  than 
doubled,  and  you  see  as  I  pull  it  up  that 
it  is  perfectly  spongy  all  through.  It  was 
set  hard,  that  is,  I  kneaded  it  hard  on 
the  board  before  it  was  put  into  the  bowl. 
I  will  now  take  it  out  on  the  board  and 
mold  it  for  the  tins.  You  notice  I  am 
not  using  a  bit  of  Hour  on  my  hands,  and 
the  bread  comes  out  of  the  bowl  leaving 
it  perfectly  clean.  Bread  that  is  prop¬ 
erly  kneaded  will  always  come  out  in 
that  way,  and,  with  good  flour,  if  bread 
is  thoroughly  kneaded,  it  can  be  handled 
the  second  time  without  any  more  flour 
on  the  board.  This  has  crusted  a  very 
little  over  the  top,  because  it  was  not 
covered  tightly  with  a  tin  cover.  I  did 
not  have  one  large  enough  to  cover  the 
size  of  the  bowl  that  I  used  to  make  it 


in.  I  like  to  turn  a  pan  or  a  tin  cover 
over  the  bread  when  it  is  rising. 

Question. — What  kind  of  yeast  did 
you  use  ? 

Answer. — I  used  compressed  yeast  for 
raising  this  bread,  not  that  I  think  it  is 
better  in  every  respect  than  any  other 
kind,  but  because  I  know  that  it  is  fresh. 
It  will  always  do  in  the  same  length  of 
time,  the  very  same  thing,  and  you  can 
depend  uponjt ;  that  is  one  thing  that 
other  yeast  will  not  do. 

Q. — How  long  do  you  knead  the  bread? 

A. — The  first  kneading  was  20  minutes; 
this  second  kneading  only  enough  to 
mix  it  thoroughly. 

Q. — Did  you  put  a  whole  yeast  cake  in 
that  amount  of  bread  ? 

A. — No,  I  put  in  only  one-lialf  of  a 
cake.  The  second  kneading  is  merely  to 
distribute  the  air  bubbles.  When  it  rises 
in  the  first  place,  some  of  the  bubbles 
are  smaller  than  others,  and  if  you  bake 
it  then,  there  would  be  large  and  small 
holes  in  the  bread,  as,  perhaps,  you  have 
noticed  in  making  Graham  bread  with  one 
rising.  Y ou  know  it  is  not  as  fine  grained 
as  a  bread  that  has  been  molded.  Bread 
in  jproper  condition  hygienically  to  be 
eaten,  should  be  24  hours  old.  This 
amount  would  make  two  fair-sized  loaves, 
and  about  a  dozen  biscuit. 

Now  1  will  set  some  bread  ;  I  am  going 
to  use  the  proportion  of  one  quart  of 
wetting,  one  cake  of  yeast,  softened  in 
one  cupful  of  tepid  water,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  3  or  3  %  quarts  of  flour.  One  great 
mistake  in  bread  making,  especially  in 
using  a  large  amount  of  wetting,  is  in 
setting  it  too  warm,  and  it  tastes  of  the 
yeast.  When  bread  tastes  of  the  yeast 
the  reason  is  more  that  it  is  set  too  warm 
than  that  there  is  too  much  yeast  used. 
This  water  as  tested  with  this  dairy 
thermometer,  is  85  degrees,  and  it  feels 
almost  cool  to  my  finger.  It  should  be 
about  the  same  temperature  as  the  finger. 
In  setting  bread  we  want  the  liquid  at 
about  this  temperature,  especially  the 
liquid  that  the  yeast  is  soaked  in.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  recipe  for  plain,  every-day 
bread.  1  like,  myself,  very  much  to  use 
part  milk,  and  of  course  if  you  use  the 
milk  it  is  a  good  plan  to  scald  it  first,  to 
be  sure  it  is  perfectly  sweet.  The  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  bread  is  raised  is  just 
the  temperature  at  which  milk  will  sour. 
If  you  use  one  cupful  of  scalding  milk 
and  a  cupful  of  cold  water,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  make  it  very  nearly  the  right  tem¬ 
perature.  Of  course  you  can  use  all 
milk,  and  where  there  is  plenty  of  it 
bread  made  of  all  milk  is  much  better 
than  bread  made  with  water.  It  is  more 
nutritious  and  it  keeps  moist  rather 
better,  and  even  for  people  who  have  to 
buy  their  milk  it  is  a  matter  of  wise 
economy  to  use  part  milk  in  their  bread. 
You  get  the  full  value  of  the  milk  used 
in  that  way. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  use  potato  water  to 
make  moist  bread  ? 

A. — If  you  mean  water  that  potatoes 
are  boiled  in,  1  never  did,  unless  the 
potatoes  have  first  been  parboiled,  be¬ 
cause  I  object  to  the  greenish,  poisonous 
principle  of  the  potato  which  comes  out 
in  the  water.  Use  the  potatoes  them¬ 
selves,  or  if  you  take  pains  to  parboil 
them,  and  extract  that  greenish  prin¬ 
ciple,  then  use  the  water  in  which  they 
are  boiled  for  your  bread.  This  makes 
very  nice  bread. 

A  little  sugar  should  be  added  ;  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  to  this  amount 
of  flour,  restores  just  about  the  amount 
of  sugar  that  is  lost  from  the  flour  in 
rising,  so  that  the  bread  tastes  just  as 
sweet  as  bread  that  is  not  raised  by 
yeast  without  any  sugar.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  that  the  yeast  should  be  dis¬ 
solved.  I  know  a  great  many  recipes 
speak  that  way  about  softening  yeast ; 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  dissolve  com¬ 


pressed  yeast.  You  can  soften  it  and  it 
mixes  in  with  the  flour  very  easily. 
This  flour  has  been  sifted.  It  is  always 
safer  to  sift  flour  that  is  to  be  used,  be¬ 
cause  it  packs  so  hard  in  the  barrel — not 
because  the  flour  is  not  clean.  I  have 
in  here  now  the  milk  and  water,  the 
yeast,  salt  and  sugar ;  now  I  will  add 
the  flour.  You  should  have  3  or  3% 
times  the  amount  of  flour  that  there  is 
of  liquid  ;  that  is  the  rule  for  the  stiff 
dough.  We  have  the  regular  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  cup  of  flour  to  a  cup  of  liquid 
for  a  thin  batter,  like  a  pancake  batter, 
or  a  pop-over  batter  :  two  cups  of  flour 
to  one  cup  of  liquid  for  stiffer  batters 
like  gems,  muffins  and  corn  bread,  and 
three  cups  of  flour  to  a  cup  of  wetting 
for  stiffer  doughs,  going  up  as  high  as 
four  times  as  much  flour  as  water,  in 
pastry. 

This  beating  of  the  batter,  I  think, 
saves  a  little  in  the  kneading,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  mixes  the  flour  much  more  thor¬ 
oughly  to  begin  with.  Flour  put  into 
water  will  lump,  but,  of  course,  the 
lumps  will  come  out  if  it  is  beaten  ;  if 
we  add  the  flour  without  beating  the 
lumps  out,  we  would  have  to  work  them 
out  in  kneading.  After  the  batter  is 
thick  enough  to  beat,  the  added  flour 
will  not  lump. 

Q. — Where  can  we  obtain  one  of  these 
spoons  ? 

A. — You  will  probably  have  to  have 
them  made  to  order  ;  I  know  of  no  place 
where  they  are  for  sale.  I  paid,  I  think, 
20  cents  for  this  spoon  ;  the  spoons  that 
are  not  slit  are  a  little  cheaper.  I  ob¬ 
tained  some  in  Milwaukee,  myself,  and 
I  think  they  are  generally  made  by  hand. 
This  bread  is  now  so  that  I  can  turn  it 
out  on  the  board.  Bread  may  be  kneaded 
in  the  bowl,  but  it  is  more  convenient  to 
turn  it  on  the  board,  and  I  think  it  is 
rather  more  effectual.  The  kneading 
should  be  begun  when  the  dough  is  as 
soft  as  you  can  easily  handle  it.  The 
only  difficulty  in  making  bread,  and 
making  it  hard  to  begin  with,  is  that  it 
is  often  made  too  stiff  ;  a  little  persever¬ 
ance  and  a  little  practice  will  enable 
you  to  handle  it  verj"  soft,  and  it  thickens 
up  very  quickly  as  you  add  more  flour 
to  keep  it  from  sticking.  There  is  no 
better  way  of  cleaning  the  bowl  when 
you  take  it  out,  than  the  cushioned  ends 
of  the  fingers  rubbed  against  the  bowl 
with  a  little  flour  between  ;  a  clean 
board,  a  clean  bowl,  and  clean  hands, 
are  three  of  the  desirable  things  in  bread 
making.  By  clean  hands,  I  do  not  mean 
hands  clean  merely  from  any  other  dirt, 
but  hands  that  are  reasonably  free  from 
the  bread  dough.  This  kneading  of  the 
bread  is  really  the  only  hard  work  about 
bread  making,  and  this  is  hard  because 
it  takes  considerable  time,  more  than 
for  any  other  reason.  It  is  one  of  the 
hardest  things  to  learn  if  a  person  does 
not  know  how.  The  motion  is  from  the 
shoulder,  rather  than  from  the  elbow, 
moving  the  whole  arm,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  make  hard  work  of  it.  It  is  not 
the  force  that  is  put  into  it,  but  the 
number  of  times  it  is  turned  over  and 
dented  in. 

We  recognize,  in  the  cooking  school, 
two  kinds  of  flours — the  bread  flours  and 
the  pastry  flours,  the  bread  flours  being 
granular  to  the  touch,  made  of  spring 
wheat,  and  the  pastry  flours  being  soft 


and  more  like  the  old-fashioned  flour  of 
the  stone  grinding,  and  being  made  of 
winter  wheat.  Flours  that  are  lumpy, 
are  pastry  flours — bread  flours  should 
never  lump. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  ROMANCE. 

I  WAS  sitting  in  the  carriage  recently, 
acting  as  “hitching  post”;  while 
waiting,  and  imagining,  that  the  minutes 
were  hours  long,  I  noted  the  unpleasant 
environment.  The  street  was  very  nar¬ 
row,  and  the  buildings  were  high,  old, 
dingy,  and  cheerless  looking.  The  odor 
was  disagreeable,  and  I  was  wondering 
to  myself  how  people  could  live  in  such 
an  atmosphere,  amid  such  surroundings, 
when  I  happened  to  glance  up  at  an  open 
window  in  the  second  story  of  a  much 
besmoked  brick  building.  Two  old,  bat¬ 
tered  dishpans  stood  in  the  window — 
one  of  them  heaped  full  of  boiled  pota¬ 
toes.  I  could  just  see  the  face  of  a  very 
pretty  girl  who  was  peeling  the  pota¬ 
toes,  and  tossing  them  into  the  other 
dishpan  ;  she  worked  so  rapidly  that  I 
fancied  that  she  was  a  girl  who  was 
more  than  earning  her  wages.  1  now 
saw  that  this  dingy-looking  building 
was  the  rear  of  a  prominent  hotel ;  the 
kitchen  window  was  my  point  of  interest. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  young  man  came  near 
this  busy  maiden  ;  he  had  on  a  white 
cap  and  coat  such  as  waiters  usually 
wear.  He  looked  a  second  Romeo — 
something  had  evidently  gone  wrong 
with  his  Juliet ;  she  had  possibly  re¬ 
ceived  a  reprimand  of  some  sort,  and  her 
haste  in  peeling  potatoes  may  have  been 
on  account  of  the  extra  amount  of  nerv¬ 
ous  energy  thus  generated.  “Romeo” 
seemed  to  feel  very  sorry  for  her  ;  there 
was  sympathy  and  adoration  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance.  He  put  his  arm  around  her 
neck,  and  looked  at  her  so  lovingly  ;  he 
patted  her  cheek,  but  she  peeled  at  the 
potatoes  as  dextrously  as  ever,  though 
she  gave  back  his  loving  glances,  as  she 
worked  steadily  on.  Suddenly  “  Romeo  ” 
disappeared — our  errand  was  finished, 
and  we  drove  away.  “Juliet”  -vas 
still  peeling  potatoes. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  bit  of 
romance  I  had  witnessed,  and  the  ever¬ 
lasting  moral  back  of  it.  To  me,  that 
place  was  disagreeable  ;  the  sunlight 
gave  but  the  least  bit  of  its  blessedness 
to  the  dank  walls.  The  air  was  polluted 
with  smoke  and  dust  and  various  odors. 
No  blue  sky  arched  above,  no  fleecy 
clouds  floated  in  the  June  air  ;  just  noise 
of  rattling  wagons  grinding  over  the 
cobblestones  ;  of  car  whistles  ;  of  gongs, 
and  electric  roar  from  the  street  rail¬ 
way.  All  this,  to  me,  was  pandemonium 
— but  to  those  two,  to  “Romeo”  and 
“Juliet,”  it  was  heaven.  They  had 
love  in  their  hearts,  and  they  did  not 
hear  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  hurrying 
city  ;  they  saw  each  other,  and  the  dingy 
dishpans,  the  old  smoked  buildings,  the 
sunless  air,  had  no  existence  as  such  for 
them. 

And  so  it  is  everywhere — true  love  has 
the  power  of  transforming  the  common¬ 
est  objects  into  the  most  wondrous 
beauty.  The  humblest  home  becomes 
“  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ”  if  only  love 
is  there.  Sometimes  I  have  visited  the 
poorest  homes  with  the  greatest  enjoy¬ 
ment.  One  in  particular,  I  have  in  mind, 
which  is  scarcely  habitable  ;  it  is  not 
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only  shabby  and  tumble-down  looking 
in  the  extreme,  but  it  leaks,  the  walls 
are  moldy,  and  it  seems  as  though  re¬ 
finement  could  not  dwell  Within.  But 
there  is  more  happiness  in  that  little 
home  than  in  many  handsome  bricks  and 
brownstone  fronts,  for  true  love  is  there, 
and  hope  dwells  with  them  ;  plans  were 
drawn,  and  the  carpenter  engaged  to 
build  them  a  new  house  this  spring  ;  but 
the  bank  failed,  and  the  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  which  had  been  dug  from  the  soil, 
and  treasured  up  in  the  bank,  are  gone. 
The  new  house  lives  only  in  their  con¬ 
tinued  hope.  The  old  house  must  last 
another  year ;  the  roof  will  leak,  the 
walls  will  be  more  unsightly,  yet  you 
visit  there,  and  you  scarcely  notice  them. 
The  hospitality  extended,  the  excellent 
dinners,  the  general  atmosphere  is  full 
of  the  home  feeling  ;  while  there,  one 
gives  himself  up  to  enjoyment,  and,  de¬ 
parting,  is  conscious  of  carrying  away 
with  him  an  indefinable  something.  The 
conversation  has  been  ordinary — about 
crops,  and  chickens,  and  the  garden;  but 
back  of  it  all  has  been  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  these  people  to  make  your  visit 
pleasant  —  and  they  have  succeeded. 
True  kindness  has  taken  the  place  of 
ceremony  ;  we  “  eat,  drink  and  are 
merry.”  There  is  no  outbreak,  ever, 
among  the  children  —  “  love  thro’  all 


their  actions  runs,”  and  love  puts  a  halo 
over  the  tumble-down  home.  Go  where 
we  will,  do  what  we  will,  we  find  that 
love  makes  the  home  in  whatever  de¬ 
gree  or  station  of  life.  It  is  not  wealth, 
or  luxury,  or  ease,  or  education,  or  cul¬ 
ture,  but  love,  which  makes  life  happy. 

MRS.  W.  A.  KELLEKMAN. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS . 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Misses’  Gown. 

Waist  6458.  Skirt  6400. 

The  waist  is  neatly  arranged  over  fit¬ 
ted  linings.  The  full  front  droops  in 
blouse  or  pouch  fashion  in  the  center, 
the  back  being  drawn  snugly  to  the 
waist,  a  deep  lace  yoke  with  edge  over¬ 
lapping  the  fullness,  and  a  crush  collar 
with  satin  ribbon  bows  at  the  neck. 
Full  puffs  are  gracefully  draped  over 
fitted  sleeves,  which  may  be  made  to  the 
wrists  or  cut  off  at  the  elbow.  A  bow 
of  ribbon  is  caught  in  the  puff.  A  belt 
of  ribbon  with  “  harness  ”  of  the  same 
falling  half  way  down  the  skirt  in  front, 
ending  in  windmill  bows  to  match  those 
on  the  yoke  and  sleeves.  A  fashionable 
gored  skirt  with  a  circular  front  and 
godet  back,  fits  smoothly  at  the  front 
and  sides  and  falls  in  ripples  at  the  lower 
edge,  being  of  stylish  width.  The  waist 
and  skirt  are  cut  in  three  sizes  for  misses, 
viz  :  12,  14  and  16  years. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 

while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ad t). 


CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

Some  of  your  hurts  you  have  cured, 

And  the  sharpest  you  still  have  survived; 

But  what  torments  of  grief  you  endured 
From  evils  which  never  arrived ! 

— Emerson. 

- Polly  Pry  in  New  York  Recorder: 

“When  a  man  is  old  enough  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  he’s  a  little  too  old  to  be  entirely 
remade.” 

- W.  D.  Howells  in  Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine  :  “  The  egotism  of  some  people  con¬ 
cerning  their  dreams  is  almost  incredible. 
They  will  come  down  to  breakfast  and 
bore  everybody  with  a  recital  of  the 
nonsense  that  has  passed  through  their 
brains  in  sleep,  as  if  they  were  not  bad 
enough  when  they  were  awake.” 
....New  York  Press:  “Womanhood 
has  been  tried  in  every  possible  furnace 
of  experience,  from  that  of  sensual  slav¬ 
ery  in  the  East  to  that  of  inhuman 
bondage  in  Europe,  and  the  fact  that  it 
has  triumphantly  endured  this  long  and 
bitter  ordeal  shows  how  firmly  seated 
are  the  highest  instincts  of  femininity. 
Rational  liberty  never  unsexed  men  ;  it 
will  not  unsex  women.” 

. . . .  Wayi.and  Hoyt  :  “Before  musicians 
can  pour  forth  a  perfect  harmony,  they 
must  bring  their  instruments  into  tune. 
Before  two  hearts  can  perfectly  strike 
together,  they  must  be  keyed  to  the 
same  note,  and  that  cannot  be  altogether 
done  before  marriage.  The  exact  real 
self  does  not  appear  in  courtship.  It  is 
the  best  self,  the  self  dressed  in  the  best 
wardrobe  of  manners  and  sentiment  and 
sacrifice  that  appears  then.  After  mar¬ 
riage  the  self  puts  on  its  common  habits 
and  appears  for  what  it  is.  Then  each 
real  self  must  adjust  itself  to  each  real 
self  ;  then  must  each  bear  and  forbear. 
Then  must  any  incompatibility  be  met 
and  mastered  by  a  mutual  charity  which 
suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  which  never 
faileth.” 


ilUitfaUanmijs:  gultTYtiiainfl. 

IX  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rukal  New-Yoiikku. 


Money  in 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil  for  your  harness 
and  shoes.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or 
shoe-store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a 
gallon;  book  “How  to  Take  Care  of 
Leather,”  and  swob,  both  free;  use 
enough  to  find  out ;  if  you  don’t  like  it, 
take  the  can  back  and  get  the  whole 
of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere— handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  NASAL  EXPANDER SSfi 

strangers  everywhere  to  know  where  it  can  be  pro¬ 
cured.  No  medicine  or  application  to  sell.  If  you 
can  breathe  freely  through  your  nose  by  holding  your 
nostrils  open  with  your  Angers,  you  will  thank  us  for 
this  notice.  Solid  Gold  Expanders,  $6;  Gold  Springs 
with  Silver  Discs.  $3.50.  For  sale  by  leading  Surgical 
Instrument  Makers,  or  address  P.  O.  Box  45,  Station 
W.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Summer  Homes  and  Farms 

IN  VERMONT. 

A  Book  just  issued  by  the  Vermont  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  It  contains  a  list  of  500  Hotels  and 
Homes  open  to  Summer  travel,  and  descriptions  of 
150  Vermont  farms  for  sale.  Will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  five  cents  for  postage. 

VICTOR  I.  SPEAR,  Statistical  Secretary, 

BRAINTREE,  VT. 


The  Leading  Conservalory  of  America 

Cari.  Fahlten,  Director. 

Founded  in  1853  by 
E.  Tourj6e 

B°s 


Send  for  Prospectus 
giving  full  information. 
Frank  W.  Hale,  General  Manager. 


Do  Your  Own  Leather  Work ! 


Root’s  “  Simplicity  Process  ”  enables  any  man  to 
make  a  good  set  of  double  lines  in  30  minutes  for 
$1.25;  Hamestraps,  8c.;  Hitchstraps,  15c.;  Breast- 
straps,  40c.;  Halters,  50c.,  and  other  straps  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Straps  by  mail,  half  usual  prices.  Halfsoles, 
saddlery,  etc.,  etc.,  cheap. 

Root's  Iron  Lasts  and  liepairing  Outfit,  $2.  Solder¬ 
ing  Caskets,  Blacksmith’s  Tools,  etc.,  for  home  use. 
Catalogue  free.  THE  ROOT  BROS.  CO.,  Plymouth, 0. 


Blood  -  Poisoning. 

Remarkable  Statement  of  a  Well-known  Nurse. 

“About  two  years  ago,  I  was  suffering  from  blood-poisoning. 

I  had  four  large  sores,  or  ulcers,  break  out  on  my  person.  I 
doctored  for  a  long  time,  both  by  external  application  and 
with  various  blood-medicines ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  that  I  could 
do,  the  sores  would  not  .  heal.  At  last,  I  purchased  six  bottles 
of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  thinking  I  would  give  it  a  thorough 
trial.  Before  the  first  bottle  was  taken,  1  noticed  a  decided 
improvement  in  my  general  health.  Before  the  six  bottles  had 
been  taken,  the  ulcers  were  healed,  the  skin  sound  and  natural, 
and  my  health  better  than  it  had  been  for  years.  I  have  been 
well  ever  since.  I  had  rather  have  one  bottle  of  Ayer’s  Sarsa¬ 
parilla  than  three  of  any  other  kind.”— Mrs.  A.  F.  Taylor,  Englevale,  N.  Dak. 

AYER’S  S  Sarsaparilla 

Admitted  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Cures  others,  will  cure  you. 


DID 

YOU 

GET 


3  Million,  134  Thousand,  9  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Thirty-four  Packages 
sold  in  1894,  which  made  15 
Million,  674  Thousand,  7  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Thirty-five  Gallons  of 

HIRES’ 

Rootbeer* 

or  313  Million,  494  Thousand, 
7  Hundred  glasses,  sufficient  to 
give  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States,  five 
glasses  each — Did  you  get  yours? 
Be  sure  and  get  some  this  year  ? 
The  whole  family  will  enjoy  it. 
A  25  cent  package  makes  5  gal¬ 
lons.  Sold  everywhere.  Made 
only  by 

The  Chas.  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philada. 


PIANOS 

92  5th  AVENUE. 

TO  RENT  &  FOR  SALE 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 
Catalogue  Free. 


This  is  the  instrument  chosen,  above  all  others,  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  for  its  prize  competition.  Catalogue  free. 

No.  92  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 

Sk  and  Hlcycie*.  at  Factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per 
cent  s&ved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World’s 
all  UieTt  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  Itshows 


•-•87.40. 

Write  to-4»j. 


to  send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of 
BUGGIES,  SURREYS,  etc.,  and  Wholesale  Price  Last. 
We  can  fit  you  out  with  anything  you  want. 

KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOARD  CO., 

Ransom  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


STARTLING 


are  the  facts  developed  in  my  treatise  on  the 
“New  Water  Cure,”  as  practiced  by  Dr.  Hall 
and  others.  Postpaid,  10  cents— no  stamps. 
With  first-class  2-qt.  rubber  Fountain  Syringe, 
6  ft.  of  rubber  hose,  3  nozzles  and  check-valve, 
postpaid,  *1.  THE  ROOT  BROS.  CO..  Plymouth.  O. 


MONARCH  KINbicycles 


Four  Styles.  #85  and  #100.  Send  for  Catalogue 

MONARCH  CYCLE  CO., 

Factory  and  Main  Office:  Lake  &Haisted  Sts.,  Chicago 
Eastern  Branch:  79  Reade  St.,  New  York. 

The  C.  F.  Guyox  Co..  Ltd..  Managers. 


PIEDMONT  (VA.)  FARM'S, 

ance  hardwood  timber:  fenced;  six  Helds,  running 
water  in  each.  Soil,  clay  loam;  very  productive.  In 
grass,  clover  and  wheat.  Good  buildings.  Close  to 
depot  and  village;  near  city.  Good  orchard;  line  fruit 
country.  Eminently  healthy.  Cheap  labor.  Home 
markets  at  high  prices.  Good  hunting  and  fishing. 
#3,000;  easy  terms.  W.  G.  STEVENS,  Lynchburg, Va 
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"  A  HELPING  HAND.” 

The  R..  N.-Y.  believes  in  temperance 
in  all  things.  Let’s  have  a  temperate  use 
of  all  things  from  liquor  down  to  ice 
water  !  Not  only  that — let’s  encourage 
temperance  in  others.  Temperance  means 
moderation,  and  in  most  cases,  this  means 
restraint,  for  most  people  find  it  more 
necessary  to  hold  themselves  in  than  to 
punch  themselves  up  in  the  gratification 
of  desires.  A  few  fortunate  people  may 
come  by  this  restraint  naturally,  but 
most  of  us  are  obliged  to  have  it  forced 
upon  us,  and  oftentimes  that  bit  of  forc¬ 
ing  is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to 
us.  The  other  day,  I  saw  a  horse  rub  a 
temperance  lesson  into  his  driver  that 
probably  no  other  friend  could  have  done 
so  well.  The  horse  was  pulling  a  truck. 
The  man  drove  in  front  of  a  rum  shop, 
and,  throwing  down  the  reins,  ran  in  to 
get  a  drink.  You  should  have  seen  the 
way  that  horse  acted.  He  stamped  with 
his  feet,  shook  his  head,  and  said  as 
plainly  as  actions  can  talk  : 

“  I  am  ashamed  of  my  master  !  I  hate 
to  see  him  in  that  saloon,  and  I  won  t  be 
found  out  here  waiting  for  him  !  ” 

And  so,  before  that  man  could  get  a 
chance  to  drink  his  liquor,  off  started 
the  horse  at  a  sharp  walk.  The  man 
was  afraid  to  let  the  horse  go,  so  out  he 
ran,  leaving  the  untouched  drink  on  the 
bar.  The  horse  made  him  run  a  good 
distance  before  he  caught  up.  The  man 
didn’t  dare  to  whip  the  horse,  for  the 
boss  was  in  sight.  That  man  was  forced 
to  quench  his  thirst  with  water. 

* 

Now  that  horse  was  the  best  friend 
that  man  had  just  at  that  time.  He  did 
a  good  act.  He  ran  the  risk  of  getting 
a  good  sound  beating,  to  save  his  master 
from  getting  into  trouble.  That  was 
what  we  call  a  “helping  hand  — or 
rather,  a  helping  hoof. 

Probably  most  of  our  readers  would 
feel  insulted  if  we  were  to  say  that  they 
don’t  show  the  moral  force  and  kindly 
interest  of  a  horse.  Of  course  they 
would ;  yet  when  you  come  to  think 
about  it,  how  many  of  you  would  take 
the  chances  that  horse  took  in  order  to 
help  a  friend  in  a  place  where  he  was 
likely  to  slip  ?  It’s  much  easier  to  put 
your  hands  in  your  pockets  and  “  pass 
by  on  the  other  side,”  and  it  is  human 
nature  to  take  the  easiest  way.  Some  of 
you  may  even  start  up  and  say  that 
horse  had  no  moral  force  or  philan¬ 
thropic  motive  anywhere  within  gunshot 
of  him.  It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  he 
simply  smelled  his  oats  at  the  stable, 
and,  therefore,  made  a  rush  for  them — 
of  course  taking  the  truck  along  with 
him.  We’re  not  going  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  you.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  his  action  did  help  the  man,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  motive.  It  is  also  true  that 
whenever  you  do  some  good  action,  you 
can  look  ahead  and  know  that  it  is  going 
to  give  you  more  true  pleasure  than  the 
horse  ever  got  out  of  his  oats  !  So  we 
won’t  quarrel  about  that  at  all. 

* 

But  why  can’t  you  be  a  temperance 
horse  among  your  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  ?  We  don’t  mean  to  say  that  you 
will  find  them  lining  up  at  the  bar  of 
some  rum  shop,  and  before  they  get 
their  drink,  you  are  to  run  off  with  their 
property  !  Oh,  no.  We  assume  that  they 


Cheap  Excursions  to  the  West. 

On  May  21  and  June  11  The  North¬ 
western  Line  (Chicago  &  Northwestern 
Railway)  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at 
very  low  rates  to  a  large  number  of 
points  in  the  West  and  Northwest.  For 
full  information  apply  to  ticket  agents 
of  connecting  lines,  or  address  H.  A. 
Gross,  G.  E.  P.  A.,  423  Broadway,  New 
York  ;  E.  B.  Spain,  T.  P.  A.,  46  Exchange 
Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Adv. 


are  all  solid  and  respectable  men.  There 
is  only  one  trouble  with  many  of  them, 
and  that  is  they  don’t  take  just  the  right 
sort  of  an  agricultural  paper.  Now  here 
you  are  taking  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  get¬ 
ting  lots  of  good  out  of  it.  The  chances 
are  that  you  can  look  around  your  farm 
and  see  lots  of  useful  things  that  could 
be  traced  right  straight  back  to  ideas 
first  seen  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  Take  this  one 
matter  of  Crimson  clover,  and  see  what 
this  man  says  : 

I  write  to  return  thanks  for  the  great  benefit 
done  me  in  bringing  Crimson  clover  to  my  atten¬ 
tion.  I  sowed  some  last  October,  and  it  not  only 
passed  through  the  severest  winter  we  have  had 
for  many  years,  but  it  made  a  growth  of  over  two 
feet  and  is  as  dense  as  anything  could  grow.  The 
blooms  were  beautiful,  and  the  entire  plant  caused 
every  one  passing  my  place  to  stop  and  inquire 
about  it.  The  seeds  are  now  ripening,  and  the 
weight  of  the  heads  has  crushed  down  the  mass 
to  about  one  foot.  While  the  most  of  the  heads 
are  nearly  ripe,  I  notice  that  each  rain  causes 
new  blooms  to  shoot  up.  My  horse  .and  cow  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  any  other  growth  I  have.  Next  Septem¬ 
ber,  I  expect  to  sow  every  vacant  spot  on  my 
place  to  turn  under  as  a  fertilizer  in  March. 

Georgia.  a.  w.  smith. 

That’s  only  one  instance — we  could  give 
you  500  if  we  had  the  space.  We  just 
want  to  ask  you  as  a  sensible  and  well- 
wishing  citizen,  whether  you  think  you 
are  doing  as  much  for  society  as  that 
horse  did,  when  you  don’t  try  to  get  your 
farmer  friends  to  make  The  R.  N.-Y. 
one  of  the  family  !  We  put  it  to  you 
without  further  comment.  Lots  of  peo¬ 
ple  that  you  know  need  just  the  influence 
of  a  paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  Are  you 
going  to  stand  off  and  let  them  need,  or 
will  you  put  in  a  word  just  when  it  will 
turn  the  scale  ? 

* 

Why,  even  the  people  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see 
it.  Just  read  this  note  from  Germany  : 

I  wish  to  say  that  you  must  not  take  my  name 
from  your  list,  as  my  subscription  will  come  to 
hand  on  time.  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  your  efforts 
to  produce  a  paper  that  should  satisfy  all  de¬ 
mands  in  every  line  and  direction.  1  have  for  a 
number  of  years  kept  three  American  agricul¬ 
tural  papers,  The  E.  N.-Y.  is  the  only  one  I  have 
not  changed.  J.  F.  sabg. 

This  is  from  a  Frenchman  who  sent 
money  for  another  year’s  subscription  : 

1  received  your  Carman  No.  1  potato  last  winter, 
and  planted  it  in  my  trial  grounds  some  time  in 
the  month  of  March;  notwithstanding  the  bad 
weather  we  had  this  season,  I  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  about  two  dozen  of  tubers  from  the  one  sent 
me.  While  all  other  varieties  got  the  disease 
here,  the  Carman  No.  1  stood  the  wet  weather 
very  well,  and  not  one  of  them  was  spoiled  or 
diseased.  raphkl  bakbk. 

So  it  goes.  You  see  people  do  not  take 
The  It.  N.-Y.  because  they  want  to  “help 
along  some  struggling  young  men.” 
They  take  it  as  a  business  enterprise, 
and  we  are  glad  they  do.  Here  is  a  note 
from  a  man  away  out  in  Colorado  : 

Of  all  the  agricultural  papers  that  come  to  me, 
I  consider  yours  by  far  the  best.  You  do  not  pub¬ 
lish  an  issue  that  does  not  contain  columns  of  the 
most  helpful  matter.  You  anticipate  the  needs  of 
your  readers.  It  has  often  happened  that  I  was 
anxious  for  new  light  upon  some  perplexing  sub¬ 
ject,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  The  R.  N.-Y.  would 
contain  just  what  I  most  desired  to  know. 

That’s  one  side  of  it,  and  here  is  another: 

I  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  pleasure;  it  is  by  long 
odds  the  best  of  the  farm  papers,  and  the  only 
absolutely  truthful  and  fearless  paper  with  which 
I  have  any  acquaintance — agricultural  or  other¬ 
wise.  E.  K.  L. 

Athens,  Ga. 

And  so  it  goes,  you  see  !  We  want  to  see 
people  restrain  themselves — to  see  them 
break  away  from  the  habit  of  thinking 
that  they  don’t  need  The  R.  N.-Y.  That’s 
a  good  form  of  temperance  work  for  you 
to  be  in. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW,  YOU  KNOW! 

TF  T0U  DON’T  SEE  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  ASK  FOR  IT  ! 


Scaring  the  Cherry  Birds. — New  information 
about  saving  sweet  cherries  from  the  lovely 
cherry  birds  would  be  very  welcome.  Netting 
may  do  for  small  trees  in  an  amateur’s  garden, 
but  not  where  a  profit  is  expected.  If  there  is 
anything  that  will  frighten  cherry  birds,  name  it. 

Michigan.  F.  h. 

Ans. — We  have  seen  bells  hung  in  the  trees, 
scarecrows  displayed  in  various  ways,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  contrivances,  but  all  with  indifferent  success. 
A  boy  with  a  gun  proved  quite  effective  in  one 
case,  but  as  he  had  shot  in  his  gun,  some  of  them 
were  frightened  to  death.  A  blank  charge  might 
prove  as  effective.  That’s  a  good  plan  mentioned 
on  page  408,  for  “  Berrying  the  Birds.”  Have  our 
readers  anything  more  to  offer  ? 

What  Ails  the  Ducks  ? — Will  some  one  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  ducks  that  are  getting  weak  in  the 
legs  ?  I  have  42  Pekins,  two  weeks  old,  and  some 
of  them  are  getting  weak.  h.  c.  h. 

Massach  usetts. 

Ans. — Answering  such  questions  is  all  guess¬ 
work.  My  horse  is  lame;  what  shall  I  do  for  him? 
What  veterinarian  would  prescribe  with  so  few 
particulars  given  ?  We  should  know  how  and 
what  the  ducks  are  fed;  how  brooded  and 
handled,  etc.  The  trouble  may  be  in  the  parent 
stock.  The  feed  may  be  too  concentrated  and 
heavy.  If  in  a  brooder,  the  heat  may  be  too  high, 
or  the  ducklings  may  have  been  exposed  to 
storms,  or  kept  in  cold  or  damp  quarters.  If  any 
of  these,  the  removal  of  the  cause  would  probably 
be  sufficient  ?  Can  any  of  our  friends  make  fur¬ 
ther  suggestions  ? 


Worn-Out  Lands 

quickly  restored  to  fertility  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  containing 

A  High  Per  Cent,  of  Potash. 

Full  description  of  how  and  why  in  our  pamphlets. 


They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


The  Land  Worker. 

Use  Quinnipiac  Fertilizers — you  can  depend 
upon  them.  Drop  us  a  postal  for  a  book  about 
them,  free. 

Quinnipiac  Co., 

83  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY 

Manufactures  first-class  FERTILIZERS  for  all  I  OFFICE: 

SOILS  AND  CROPS.  I  130  SUMMIT  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


E:  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  3 

y~  SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE  — 8URE.  ^ 

E:  RHWKFR  fert|L|Zer  co.,  13 
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II AY  PADQ  stack  Covers, 
nHI  Unluj  Awnings,  Tents, 

AGRICUL  TURAL  IMPLEMENT  COVERS. 


Covers  for  all  Purposes. 

Plain  Canvas  or  Waterproof.  HORSE  COVERS, 
APRONS,  etc. 

NATIONAL  WATERPROOF  FIBER  CO., 

36  South  Street,  New  York. 


Five  Tons 

of  Grapes 

remove  from  the  soil  12.60  lbs.  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  10.62  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
25.48  lbs.  of  potash.  100  lbs.  of 

Albert’s  Vineyard  Manure 

contains  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  11  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  28  lbs.  of  potash. 

Send  for  free  sample,  and  our  literature  on  “  The 
Manuring  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards,”  and  “  The 
Manuring  of  Garden  Crops."  They  are  sent  free. 
ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Chemical  Fertilizers,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


Horse  Carts 


NARROW  and  \  $25 
WIDE  TIRES.  V  Upward*. 

; i  and  4  Wheels.  Write  for 
circ’sand  say  what  you  need. 

HOBSON  &  CO.,  I  Factory 

'  Ko.4  Stone  St.,  Sew  York.  |  Taliunj,!**. 


The 


ALL  METAL 

SSe°enl  oh  emth. 

8izes  30  inch  up.  Tee  Tire— Sin. 
face  Spokes  Riveted  to  tire.  Do 
not  Touch  the  Ground.  Will 
outwear  8  common  metal  wheels. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
the  TICER  wheel. 
If  he  doesn’t  know 
anything  about  it, 
write  us  direot. 

We’ll  Sell  You 
A  SET. 

Send  this  to  us 
when  you  write, 

Stoddard  Mfg. 

Wheel  Dept.  Dayton, 


3  to  us  V 
rite,  A 

fc  Co.  t 

'ton,  O.  ^ 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Kail  Fence. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Iron  Cresting,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps, 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST.  FOOS  <fc  CO.  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates;,  Steel  Tree 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hof 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeKalb.Ill 


FARMERS 

use,  and  make  money  by  selling  IloldtaKt 
Corn  Binders  Used  on  every  shockA 
Pull  and  it’s  fast.  Tiesitself.  Costs  less P 
than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous-S 
ands  easily  sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits. 
Get  your  town  agency  now.  Out  fit  5c. 
TIE  CO.,  Box  72,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  J 
TTrmticrgayan  rrrr 


WITH  HINTS  TO 

.  dairymen." 

The  best  work  yet  pub- 
,  lished.  Every  Dairy- 
" man  and  Stock  Feeder 

r  should  have  one.  P  BEL  ^ 

with  catalogue  of  Ohio  ^ 

i  -  - _>  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutr  ^ 

mt  ters_  earners,  and  plans  ^ 
^  I  for  Silo.  The  Silver  Mlg-  Co..  Salem,  Ohio.  { 

******* 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of 
A  boy  can  operate  and 
In  order.  ‘‘Book  On  M 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kinds  mill  machinery.  Flour 
mills  built,  roller  or 

Reduced  Prices  for  ’95. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N 
270  Day  Street, 


lnd« 


for  1,  '2,  &  3  horses,  with  governor 
^  or  regular  tread. 


or  stationary. 


s.  Engines— 3  to  2D  Horse  rower,  moumeu  w  bhiwu 

8.  sTMESSINGER  Si  SON,  TATAMY.  PA. 


sp  Powers,  — ■  _ 

1  and  power  Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Cutters, 

1  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows, 


MISPLACED  CONFIDENCE. 


Without  a  shadow  of  fear  tarmer  Trusty  ran 
his  traction  engine  on  the  bridge.  The  builder 
proved  it  safe  by  figures  thus:  four  stringers 
across  the  ditch  carry  1500  lbs.  each,  four¬ 
teen  plank  600  lbs.  each,  equal  to  13,000  lbs. 
While  the  coronersaton  Trusty’s  remains,  the 
builder  skipped  out.  Maybe  “figures  won  t 
lie,”  but  they  are  sometimes  juggled  by 
ignorant  or  unprincipled  men.  Remember 
when  figuring  on  fences  the  cross  wires  or 
pickets,  like  the  bridge  planks  add  nothing 
to  the  strength  and  the  “stringers”  of  the 
Page  are  doubly  strong. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES.  People  who  ship  live  poultry  in  the  crowded 

_  ,  .  ,  condition  of  some  received  in  this  market,  should 

Good  goods,  prime  packing,  speedy  sales.  ,  ...  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

lose  every  bird,  and  be  prosecuted  and  punished 

Up-river  strawberries  are  now  in  market.  for  cruelty  to  animals  besides.  In  such  hot 

The  supply  of  lemons  is  below  the  average.  weather,  great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to 

Butter  has  taken  a  slight  drop;  quality  poor.  overcrowd  the  coops,  and  ample  arrangements 

_  for  feeding  and  watering  en  route  must  be  made. 

Strawberry  prices  range  low  except  for  fancy.  T  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  T  . 

J  s  v  ■'In  one  car-load,  1,000  were  dead.  In  one  coop  of  25 

Dried  small  fruits  are  dull  at  unchanged  prices.  by  express,  23  were  dead.  If  you  don’t  know  how 
Beach  plums  from  Georgia  are  on  the  market,  to  ship  live  poultry,  better  bury  it  for  a  fertilizer 

A  single  steamer  brought  1,000  tons  of  Japanese  for  y°ur  fruit  trees-  than  to  subject  it  to  such 
ice  needless  cruelties. 

This  year’s  honey  crop  in  California  is  reported  n  is  contrary  to  law  to  sell  bob  calves  in  New 
lr(re  York.  An  old  Washington  Market  butcher  says, 

_  .  in  relation  to  this  matter,  that  according  to  law, 

France  is  planning  some  changes  m  its  sugar  ,  ,  ,  . 

uties  a  calf  should  weigh  about  60  pounds,  hog-dressed, 

to  pass  inspection,  but  that  regulation  is  obvi- 
Receipts  of  new  potatoes  last  week  were  23,814  ously  wrong,  for  calves  come  to  market  that  are 
arrels.  not  more  than  three  weeks  old,  and  yet  will  not 

Southern  potatoes  have  been  in  poor  condition  weigh  60  pounds  dressed.  It  depends  a  great 
f  late.  deal  on  the  breed.  There  are  some  people  that 

Bean  prices  are  ruling  somewhat  higher;  de-  cannot  eat  veal  of  any  kind,  young  or  old,  with 
land  good.  impunity,  but  those  that  buy  young  veal  prefer  it 

__  to  the  older  calves,  even  at  the  same  price,  for 

Wheat  is  reported  to  be  injured  by  chinch  bugs  i  .  .  , 

.  ^  J  J  8  they  have  been  accustomed  to  it  all  their  lives, 

i  .  ic  igan.  and  prefer  it,  the  same  as  the  400  will  have  the 

Some  fancy  Ben  Davis  apples  sold  recently  for  squabs  that  never  were  out  of  their  nests,  and 
i  per  barrel.  suckling'  pigs  ;  the  smaller  they  are,  the  better 

North  Carolina  huckleberries  came  in  for  the  they  Hke  them,  and  the  more  they  will  buy.  He 
rst  last  week.  says  that  he  cannot  see  the  use  of  discriminating. 

The  first  Staten  Island  strawberries  came  into  If  some  people  like  7°nng  s<l»abs>  chickens, 

larket  June  4  etc’’ wby  not  letothers  have  their  veal  the  way  they 

like  it?  As  for  a  young  calf  being  unhealthful 
The  fruit  market  begins  to  show  considerable  food>  he  does  not  believe  it>  for  he  Unows  people 

tore  of  a\aiiety.  who  have  eaten  it  for  the  last  30  years,  and  they 

Evaporated  apples  rule  slightly  higher  under  a  are  just  as  healthy  as  any. 


MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  7K@  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  6}$@  7 

Com.  to  rued.,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  4)£®  bM 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

8pring  lambs,  dressed,  prime,  each . 4  00  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  each . 1  50  @3  50 

Fork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb.  7  @  — 

Medium,  per  lb .  0  @  6H 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb .  5  @  5W 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  3<y@  4 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  314®  3)<$ 

No.  2,  per  lb .  214®  344 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  5  @  6J4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  244®  3 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

POTATOES. 

Southern  Rose,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Chill  red,  per  bbl . 2  00®3  75 

White,  per  bbl . 2  00®3  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Culls,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Bermuda,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  2  00@3  00 

Old,  per  bbl  or  sack .  75@1  25 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  clear  hens .  9  @  10 

Young  toms .  7  @  8 

Chickens, Phila.,  under4  lbs.  topair.perlb  42  @  45 

Phila.,  4  lbs.  or  over  to  pair,  per  lb  . ..  33  @  40 

L.  I.  broilers,  scalded,  per  lb .  32  @  86 

Western  scalded,  per  lb, .  26  ®  30 

Western,  dry- picked,  per  lb .  30  @  35 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  9  @  — 

Dry  picked,  choice .  9  @  — 

Common  to  fair  .  8  @  8hJ 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 6  ®  — 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb .  18  @  — 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  18  @  19 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  50  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  por  doz . 2  00  @2  25 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb .  23  @  25 

Small  to  medium,  per  lb .  20  @  22 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  9  ®  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  8)$@  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  S)£ 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Western,  per  pair .  80  @1  12 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair .  60  ®  75 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  40 

VEGETABLES.  . 

Asparagus,  per  doz  bunches .  50®1  25 

Beets,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100  bunches .  3  00@5  00 

Cabbage,  Charleston,  per  bbl  crate . 1  00®  1  50 

N.  C.,  per  bbl  crate .  75@1  00 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  .  75@1  25 

Celery,  New  Orleans,  per  doz  roots .  — @  — 

Cucumbers.  Fla.,  per  crate .  50®  75 

Charleston,  per  basket .  76@1  25 

New  Orleans,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  half  bbl .  40®  50 

Maryland,  per  basket .  50@1  00 

Jersey,  per  basket .  75@1  oo 

Eastern  Shore,  per  basket .  50®  75 

Horseradish,  per  lb .  ]@  2 

Lettuce,  Nearby,  per  bbl . 1  00®2  50 

Onions.  Havana,  per  crate .  — ®  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  20®  1  30 

Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag . 1  90@2  10 

Radishes,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100  .  25®  50 

Rhubarb,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100  .  50@1  00 

String  beans,  N.  C.,  wax.  per  bushel . 1  00®  1  50 

Green,  round,  N.  C..  per  bushel . 1  00®  1  25 

Georgia,  wax,  per  crate .  50®  75 

Georgia,  green,  per  crate .  50®  75 

Charleston,  wax,  per  basket .  50®1  25 

Charleston,  green,  per  basket .  50®1  00 

Squash,  Southern,  yellow,  per  bushel  crate..  25®  50 

White,  per  bushel  crate .  25®  40 

Marrow,  per  bbl-crate . 1  50®2  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  00®2  50 

Canada,  Russia,  per  bbl .  — ®  — 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  ripe,  per  carrier . . 1  50®1  75 

Florida,  green,  per  carrier  .  7501  25 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  22,400  cans  of  milk, 
273  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  737  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.10  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


gUvntissinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  rural  New-Yorker. 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Daily  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON, 

183  Reade  Street.  New  York. 


choice:elprodugts 

Highest  prices.  No  uso  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Hogs,  etc.  Stencils,  etc., 
on  application.  GARNER  &  CO..  Produce  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants,  32  Li' Me  12th  Street,  New  York.  Ref 
erence  :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR 

Fruits  and  Produce- 

Recoivo  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Hairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Report!,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(Cplr.auirlc!  and  Correanondence  Invited. 


The  Farmers’  New  All 
8LAYMAKEK  &  SOW 


Special  circular  free 
Dover,  Delaware. 


(Galvanized  after  Completion.) 
Strongest,  best,  lasts  longest.  All 
parts 50 per  cent,  heavier  than  other 
mills.  Simplest  in  construction, 
has  self-oiling  Babbitt  boxes,  100 
times  better  than  graphite  bear- 
— l  ings.  The  sails  are 

madoof  No.  20  sheet 


MARKETS 


-r.r™  -----  —  per  cent. 

heavier  than  No.  24 
"•aP  steel,  such  as  is  used 
for  the  sails  of  most  other  mills. 
Send  for  full  particulars  about 
12-foot  Power  Mill,  for  grinding, 
cutting  feed,  etc. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 

Medium,  choice,  1894 . 

Pea,  1894,  choice  . 

White  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1894 . 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) . 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 

Marrow,  foreign . 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel . 

Bags,  per  bushel . 

Scotch,  bags . 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras  .... 
Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras  ... 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

8tate  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds .  . 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . . . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts.  .. 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

CHEESE-NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy  . 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Large,  white  (natural  color),  fancy 

Prime  to  choice . . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Smali,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . . 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best . 

Fair . 

Common . 

Full  skims . 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark . 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  collections.. 
Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice  .... 
Western,  northerly  sections,  choice. .. . 
Western,  southerly  sections,  choice  ... 

Western  culls,  per  30-doz  case . 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart . . 

Cherries,  N.  C.,  red.  per  lb . . 

Gooseberries,  Jersey,  green,  per  quart. . 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart . 

Peaches,  Fla.,  per  peck  case . 

Georgia,  per  6-basket  carrier . 

Georgia,  per  Hat  case . 

Plums,  Ga.  Beach,  per  6-basket  carrier. 
Strawberries,  Va.,  average,  per  quart. . , 

Maryland,  best,  per  quart . 

Maryland,  average,  per  quart . 

Delaware,  fancy,  per  quart . 

Delaware,  average,  per  quart . 

Jersey,  fancy,  large,  per  quart . 

Jersey,  fair  to  prime,  per  quart . 

Jersey,  poor,  per  quart . 

Staten  Island,  per  quart . 

Up-River,  fancy,  large,  per  quart... 
Up  River,  fair  to  prime,  per  quart.. 

Muskmelons.  Fla.,  per  bbl . 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  each . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat,  silver . 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 

Corn . 

Oats . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . 

Salt . 

Straw,  long  rye . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . 

Wheat . 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893,  choice . 

Crop  of  1894.  fancy . 

Prime . 

Medium . 

Common . 

Old  olds . 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1894,  choice . 

Prime . 

Medium . 

Crop  of  1893,  choice . 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian . 

Altmarks . 


TrwmEr  cuti/ing  ieeu,  etc.  5 
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SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE 


TREAD  POWER 


18  @— 
.18  @— 
.16  @17 
.14  @15 
,12  @13 
.  16^@17 
.15  @16 
13  @14 
17  @— 

15  @16 

13  @14 
.11  @12 
.12  @13 
11)  @11 

.  8  @  8)4 
.12  @— 
.11  ®\\% 
.  9)4@10 
.8  @9 

14  @15 
.10  @11 

8  @  9 


^  In  construction. 

also  run  our  Hero  Feed  Cutters,  Corn  Hhelior*.  Wood 
Saw*,  ail  Emery  Wheel,  or  other  small  machines.  Wo 
manufacture  ttio  celebrated  Direct  Stroke  “Goodhue” 
Wind  Mills,  Galvanized  Steel,  or  Wood,  for  pumping 
or  power,  with  galvanized  steel  towers.  Absolute 
warm  n  t ?/  on  all  goods.  Send  for  catalogue , 

APPLETON  MFC.  GO.,  Batavia,  III. 


HAVE  YOU  FIVE  OR  MORE  COWS  ? 


If  so  a  “  Baby  ”  Cream  Separator  will  earn  Its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss  ?  Dairying  is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con¬ 
ducted  it  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  You 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  the  BEST,— the 
“Baby.”  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  $75. 
upward.  Send  for  new  1895  Catalogue. 


Branch  Offices: 
ELGIN.  ILL 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  ST..  NEW  YORK, 


i  Pflu  Proirrht  on  Bussies*  car-; 

p  IQJ  I  I  ulglll  riages  &  Harness* 

ien  shipped  to  localities  specified  in  our  Money-Saving  Catalogue.' 
We  also  ship  goods  .Subject  to  Inspection,  and  require  no  payment 
in  advance.  In  any  case,  whether  cash  is  sent  with  order,  or  paid 
after  inspection,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  refund  all  monevs  paid  for 
goods  which  are  not  equal  to  representation  in  every  respect.  We  aim 
to  have  buyers  say  that  goods  are  even  better  than  we  represent 
them  to  be,  and  we  never  fail  to  secure  this  excellent  endorsement. 
We  sell  a  good,  durable  buggy  at  815.00;  and  a  fine  one,  good  enough 
for  any  body,  at  851.50.  Open  Buggies  as  low  as  832.50,  ant  other 
goods  at  equally  favorable  figures.  Warranted  Two  Years.  Write 

for  Free  catalogue.  MIAMI  MANUF’G  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Summer  Homes  and  Tours. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book — list  of 
over  3,000  summer  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  in  Catsliill  Mountains  and  central 
New  York.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to 
H.  B.  Jagoe,  General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent  West  Shore  Railroad,  363  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  or  free  upon  applica¬ 
tion. — Adv. 
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THE  SOIL. 

Part  VIII. 

Wk  now  understand  pretty  well  what 
the  soil  is,  and  how  it  was  formed.  We 
also  know  how  important  it  is  that  the 
soil  should  be  handled  so  as  to  conserve 
and  retain  the  water.  Before  discuss¬ 
ing  the  composition  of  the  soil  as  a 
matter  of  direct  plant  food,  and  why 
fertilizers  or  manure  need  to  be  added, 
let  us  read  the  following  timely  article  : 

Importance  of  the  Seed  Bed. 

A  few  days  ago,  an  enterprising  neigh¬ 
bor  who  is  interesting  himself  in  small 
fruits,  drove  a  water  tank  into  my  creek 
to  haul  water  for  a  lot  of  fine  currant 
cuttings  put  out  last  year.  I  was  satis¬ 
fied  that  he  was  makiDg  a  mistake,  and 
was  turning  his  laudable  efforts  into 
very  exhaustive  channels.  I  sat  down 
on  the  bank  of  the  creek,  and  said,  “  L)o 
you  think  that  you  have  used  the  best 
possible  means  to  conserve  the  moisture 
naturally  found  in  your  soil ?  ” 

“I  guess  so;  1  plowed  my  fruit  (two 
acres)  with  a  double-shovel  twice.” 

“  Did  you  break  the  winter  crust  right 
along  in  the  rows  ?  ” 

“No,  I  couldn’t  get  that  close;  the 
ground  is  cracked  three  inches  deep  in 
the  rows,  and  it  is  so  very  dry  that  I 
just  thought  it  would  do  so  much  good 
to  pour  those  cracks  full  of  water.” 

“Are  the  middles  of  the  rows  rough 
and  cloddy  from  plowing  ?  ” 

“  Not  very  ;  they  aren’t  fine  either.” 

“Let’s  see;  one  inch  of  rain  is  113 
tons  per  acre.” 

“  One  hundred  and  thirteen  tons  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir.  How  long  will  it  take  you 
to  haul  that  from  the  creek  here  (1% 
mile)?  \Tou  know  that  when  it  rains, 
Nature  first  makes  a  humid  atmosphere 
which  stops  evaporation,  then  veils  the 
sun  usually  over  one  night ;  then  it 
rains.  All  your  sprinkling  is  in  the  hot 
sunshine,  hot  air,  hot  earth,  and  drying 
wind.” 

“  I  see.” 

“It  does  little  good,  and  often  harms 
to  wet  the  surface  soil  when  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  dry  off  right  away.  It  forms  a 
crust  which  excludes  the  air,  and  pre¬ 
vents  its  solvent  action  on  plant  food. 
Nature  bestows  as  great  a  bounty  in  the 
happy  conditions  she  brings  about, 
which  allow  the  surplus  moisture  to 
penetrate  the  soil  and  keep  the  baking 
sun  off  till  the  wettest  stage  has  passed, 
as  she  does  in  her  downpour  of  rain.” 

“  I  had  never  thought  of  that  before  ! 
I  expect  that  is  so  !  We  make  brick  by 
exposing  wet  earth  to  the  sun.  It’s  a  big 
job  to  haul  113  tons  of  water,  and  one 
inch  rain  wouldn’t  last  more  than  a  week 
or  two.  I  fear  the  plants  don’t  get  much 
good  from  my  watering.” 

“  Suppose  that  113  tons  of  water  lasts 
about  10  days  ;  that  would  be  a  loss  of 
nearly  12  tons  a  day,  or,  say,  20  tons  a 
day  during  the  first  few  days  that  the 
ground  is  wettest.  Experiment  stations 
show  that  about  two-tliirds  of  this  loss 
of  moisture  may  be  prevented  by  the 
soil  mulch.” 

“  That’s  just  what  I’ve  got.  I  have 
noticed  it  in  the  papers,  and  plowed  my 
truck  twice.” 

“  Yes,  but  you  don’t  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  fully  just  how  the  mulch  should 
be  made  !  A  bunch  of  clods  on  a  seed¬ 
bed  do  almost  no  good.  A  i-ough,  rag¬ 
ged,  furrowed,  ridged  mulch  is  of  little 
use,  and  you  had  no  mulch  on  that 
white  cracked  crust  in  your  rows.” 

“  What’s  better  than  a  double-shovel 
to  stir  ground  with  ?  ” 

“If  you  had  followed  with  a  harrow 
made  to  go  between  the  rows,  it  would 
have  fined  and  closed  your  mulch  much 
better.”  Long  before  this,  he  had  be¬ 
come  much  interested,  had  left  his  wagon 
and  team  standing  knee-deep  in  water, 


and  had  crawled  out  on  the  grassy  bank 
with  me.  I  said,  “  Now  just  let  me  tell 
you  how  I’d  irrigate  those  plants  !  I’d 
buy  either  a  Planet  Jr.,  or  an  Iron  Age 
cultivator,  with  iron  frame  and  13 
shovels  about  the  size  of  my  thumb,  a 
wheel  in  front  controlled  by  a  lever,  and 
a  pulverizer  dragging  behind  like  an  in¬ 
verted  manure  fork.  I’d  run  that  thing 
very  close  to  those  currant  cuttings,  so 
as  to  throw  a  little  soil  all  about  them, 
and  make  it  go  two  inches  deep.  If  I 
didn’t  break  all  the  crust,  I  would  hoe 
what  was  left  with  a  potato  fork.  If 
you  will  go  twice  a  week  through  your 
fruit,  and  always  as  soon  after  rain  as 
the  ground  is  dry,  it  will  keep  your  soil 
dark  and  moist  by  taking  moisture  from 
below,  and  by  not  allowing  the  soil  to 
give  it  up  to  the  air.” 

“  The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  farmers  of  the  dry 
West  a  motto  the  other  day,  which  I 
shall  give  you  ;  you  can  tack  it  upon 
your  barn  door,  and  when  you  think  you 
have  stirred  your  ground  enough  stir  it 
again.  It  is,  “  everlastingly  stirred.” 

At  the  Marion  County  Institute  last 
winter,  our  nurserymen  spoke  most 
earnestly  of  the  wonderful  drought- 
resisting  power  of  the  dust  mulch.  They 
ran  through  the  nursery  rows  often  with 
a  shallow  cultivator  all  last  summer, 
and  said  that  when  they  brushed  away 
the  dust,  the  ground  was  damp  and  cool. 

Another  neighbor  remarked  the  other 
day  as  we  talked  at  my  farm,  two  miles 
south  of  his,  that  “You  fellows  have  had 
more  rain  down  here  than  we  had  ;  your 
corn  is  up  and  mine  has  been  planted  a 
month  and  scarcely  a  spire  has  come 
up.” 

1  said,  “We  have  scarcely  had  the  dust 
laid  this  spring,  but  we  broke  early  and 
harrowed  every  morning  what  was 
plowed  the  day  before.” 

Ground  broken  very  fine  and  mellow 
this  spring,  and  worked  down  at  once, 
held  moisture  remarkably  well.  We 
had  to  plant  most  of  our  crop  again,  ou 
account  of  frost  and  worms  ;  but  the 
ground  seemed  remarkably  moist  for  so 
dry  a  season.  We  got  about  inch  of 
rain  last  May,  in  very  light  showers 
which  disappeared  the  next  day  ;  while 
the  average  for  20  years  is  some  4% 
inches.  We  are  some  10  inches  short 
for  the  first  five  months  of  this  year. 
Can’t  we  learn  a  lesson  from  this  fact  of 
our  seed  beds  being  so  moist  ?  Do  not 
farmers  generally  plow  and  work  ground 
a  little  too  wet  in  the  spring  ?  During 
summer  when  the  dry  weather  strikes 
them,  the  soil  is  open,  cloddy,  and  rough, 
so  that  it  dries  out  badly.  The  ground 
broke  the  driest  last  April  that  I  have 
ever  known  it  for  the  time  of  year,  and 
our  seed  beds  are  in  the  finest  condition 
as  to  tilth  and  moisture  ever  known  fol¬ 
lowing  so  long  a  drought. 

In  our  Burr  oak  black  land  we  find 
that,  in  spite  of  constant  tilth,  the  seed 
bed  dries  much  deeper  than  in  our  clay 
ground.  The  soil  is  coarse,  not  cloddy, 
but  coarse  grained  like  peas  piled  to¬ 
gether,  and  admits  the  hot  air  too 
freely.  The  dust  mulch  of  the  clay 
ground  almost  entirely  prevents  evap¬ 
oration. 

All  farmers  remember  that  heavy 
rains  usually  compact  our  seed  bed  very 
much  during  the  spring,  and  we  have  to 
lift  it  with  cultivators.  It  jumps  and 
spouts  up  the  plows,  and  is  left  very 
rough,  scaly  and  open.  Nature  gener¬ 
ally  comes  to  our  rescue  with  frequent 
rains  ;  but  the  crop  is  often  damaged  by 
our  shabby  tillage. 

Let  us  take  a  lesson  from  the  typical 
seed  bed  of  1895,  when  it  broke  mellow 
and  lively  in  April,  and  easily  worked 
into  a  uniform  mass  of  homogenous 
parts,  like  an  onion  bed  from  top  to 
bottom  and  stayed  mellow  and  loose — an 
ideal  seed  bed  for  us  to  strive  to  copy  in 
future  years.  e.  h.  c. 

Carmel,  Ind. 


Do  you  want  a  good  mowing  machine? 
If  so,  we  can  tell  you  how  to  get  one  for 
a  few  hours’  work, 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Dog  Fertilizer.  —  A  writer  in  the 
Louisiana  Planter,  tells  of  a  man  who 
fertilized  an  orchard  with  dogs.  His 
hog  died  and  in  order  to  make  the  car¬ 
cass  most  useful,  he  proceeded  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

I  put  50  pounds  of  his  carcass  to  each  tree,  as 
far  as  it  would  go.  The  following  morning  my 
orchard  was  turned  into  a  dog  kennel.  I  brought 
out  my  trusty  Winchester  and  buried  a  dog  at  the 
roots  of  each  of  these  49  trees. 

A  good,  lusty  dog  or  cat  planted  near  a 
thrifty  tree,  will  put  a  surprising  amount 
of  energy  into  it. 

Cotton-Seed  Butter.. -Mr.  A.  M.  Soule 
ot  the  Texas  Station,  tells  Hoard’s  Dairy¬ 
man  about  that  Station’s  experiments 
with  butter  made  from  cows  fed  on 
cotton-seed  meal.  He  says  : 

1.  Cotton  seed  increases  and  maintains  the  milk 
flow.  2.  It  maintains  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  milk. 
3.  It  enables  churning  to  be  done  at  higher  tem¬ 
perature,  thus  largely  taking  the  place  of  ice.  4. 
It  renders  the  butter  harder  to  color,  salt  evenly 
and  print  satisfactorily.  5.  It  gives  the  butter  a 
more  greasy  appearance,  a  stiff,  waxy  consist¬ 
ency,  and  a  flat  and  somewhat  tallowy  taste. 

We  still  believe  that  the  only  suitable 
time  to  feed  cotton-seed  meal,  is  while 
the  cows  are  at  pasture,  or  while  eating 
good  ensilage. 

Barren  Cows. — I  have  a  good  grade 
Durham  cow,  four  years  old  this  spring, 
that  has  had  two  calves  (one  at  two  years 
and  one  at  three  years).  I  cannot  get 
her  with  calf  again,  and  as  she  is  a  good 
cow,  I  do  not  like  to  part  with  her.  I 
have  had  to  sell  three  others  for  the  same 
reason.  They  have  always  been  in  good 
condition,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
cause.  I  pastured  on  rye  two  and  three 
years  ago,  and  have  been  told  by  some 
that  that  is  the  cause.  I  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  chop  stuff  this  winter,  with  a  very 
small  amount  of  rye.  Is  there  likely  to 
be  any  cause  for  it  in  the  green  rye  or 
the  grain  itself  ?  H.  j.  c. 

Jeddo,  Mich. 

It.  N.-Y. — Will  those  who  have  been 
troubled  in  this  way  give  their  experi¬ 
ence  ? 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 

gjEU$ttUaucou0  SUvcrti&inn. 

To  Regulate, 
Tone  Up, 
Invigorate 

STOHACH,  LIVER 

— :)  and  (: — 

BOWELS, 

thereby  curing  constipation, 
dyspepsia,  biliousness,  dispo¬ 
sition  to  sick  headache  and 
kindred  ailments,  take 

Dr.  Pierce’s 

^-^Pleasant 

Pellets. 

ONCE  USED,  ALWAYS  IN  FAVOR. 

One  a  Dose,  All  Medicine  Dealers. 


The 
Farmers 
Wife 


I  knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  J 
hard  work.  With  her  it  is  scrub ,  j 
clean  and  scour  from  morning 
’till  night  and  then  her  work  is 
n  never  done,  unless  she  takes  ad-  ( 
S|j  vantage  of  the  help  that  modern 
y  science  has  placed  within  every 
H  woman’s  reach.  That  help  is 

Gold  dust 


Washing  Powder. 


Woman’s  work  quickly  done” 
H  is  the  motto  of  this  king  of  cleans¬ 
ers.  Cheaper  and  belter  than  any 
soap.  A  large  package  for  25  cents. 
At  all  groceries  and  general  stores. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  live  stock. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRS  A  NK  CO., 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 


DARTER  OF  CENTURY  OI.P. 


sSrongWATER  PROOF  I  by  cases. 

Vo  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  OutlosU  tin  or  iron 
4  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheutbinc  of  same  material,  the 
jest  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac. 
The  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  C'O.j  CAMDEN ,ii  J. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE  1 
FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  rool  s, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  Street.  N.  V 


THE  BEST  CORRUGATED 

STEEL 

ROOFING 

For  2%  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

The  J.  W.  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


25=cent  Binder. 

We  have  been  looking  for  years  for  a 
cheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  The 
Rural,  so  that  the  paper  could  he  kept 
clean  and  preserved  for  years.  Now  we 
have  it;  we  can  send  it,  postpaid,  for 
25  cents,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub¬ 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  preserve  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  ordinary  binder  is  too  expensive. 


1895 


4i9 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Saghalin  for  Sheep. — I  was  about 
giving-  up  raising  sheep,  when  I  heard 
of  Saghalin,  and  hearing  that  it  was 
grown  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  I  visited  that 
place  and  was  surprised  to  see  the  amaz- 
ing  growth  it  had  made  so  early  in  the 
season  (five  feet  May  11).  Cows,  horses 
and  pigs  seemed  to  be  crazy  for  it.  I 
took  some  of  this  season's  growth  about 
three  feet  long  with  me,  and  my  sheep 
ate  it  with  relish.  It  will  certainly  pay 
to  grow  it  for  provender,  as  it  will  be 
ready  to  use  in  the  spring  before  grass 
gets  started.  I  was  much  interested  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  article  on  Dwarf  Essex 
rape  and  intend  to  try  it  also.  p.  c. 

Russellville.  Pa. 

“  Treading”  a  Bull.  —  8ome  bulls 
make  a  great  fuss  over  learning  to  work 
in  a  tread-power.  Mr.  C.  L.  Hill  tells 
the  Breeder’s  Gazette  how  he  educated 
such  an  animal  : 

If  he  was  tied  by  his  ring,  he  would  break  it  or 
something  else  immediately.  If  he  was  tied 
around  the  horns  or  with  a  halter,  he  would  hang 
back  hard  enough  to  stop  it.  If  we  put  the  cross¬ 
bar  in  behind  him  he  would  lie  back  on  that.  He 
would  just  as  soon  fall  out  as  not.  I  gave  it  up 
several  times,  but  early  this  spring  I  concluded 
he  had  to  work.  Thinking  he  might  be  afraid,  I 
put  him  in  and  fed  him  there  every  day  for  three 
weeks.  Then  getting  a  new  inch  rope,  I  tied  it 
around  his  neck,  passing  the  end  through  his 
ring,  and  tied  him  short  to  the  power.  Putting 
the  bowl  in  the  separator  so  it  would  not  start  so 
quickly,  I  stood  behind  with  a  whip  and  said, 

“  go.”  He  tried  every  scheme  he  could  think  of 
the  worst  of  all  being  scouring  so  as  to  make  the 
power  slippery.  This  was  easily  remedied  by 
sprinkling  sand  on  the  power,  being  careful  not 
to  sprinkle  any  on  the  ends  so  it  would  get  in  the 
wheels.  After  three  severe  lessons,  he  started 
and  has  worked  all  right  since. 

NATIONAL  DELAINE  SHEEP. 

A  VETERAN  BREEDER  INTERVIEWED. 

Last  winter  being  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rix’s  Mills,  Ohio,  I  interviewed  Mr. 
Geo.  Waddell,  on  the  sheep  industry. 
Mr.  Waddell’s  specialty  is  the  National 
Delaine,  and  he  gives  the  following  terse 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  breed  : 

“  There  were  two  importations  ;  the 
Mead  importation,  1802,  and  the  Dickison 
importation,  1804.  These  were  cross¬ 
bred  by  Mr.  Russell  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
25  years,  and  have  been  bred  straight 
.  since.  They  were  first  registered  in 
1882,  and  the  fifth  volume  of  the  register 
will  be  issued  this  summer.  The  founda¬ 
tion  of  my  flock  were  purchased  from 
Messrs.  Russell  &  McNeary,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.” 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  Mr.  Waddell 
stated  that  he  thought  the  indications 
good  for  a  -revival  of  interest  in  the 
sheep  industry.  “Sheep,  in  the  last 
three  years,  have  decreased  in  value 
enormously.  Three  years  ago,  my  entire 
flock  were  assessed  $10  per  head  through¬ 
out ;  year  before  last  $5  per  head;  and 
last  year,  $2.50  per  head.  There  was  a 
difference  of  more  than  $10,000  in  this 
Single  township,  in  the  assessed  valua¬ 
tion  of  sheep  in  the  last  two  years.  The 
result  of  these  depreciations  is  that  farm¬ 
ers  are  getting  rid  of  their  sheep  as  fast 
as  possible  ;  and  at  no  very  distant  day, 
if  the  rate  of  decrease  keep  up,  there 
\\  ill  be  a  greater  demand  for  wool  than 
the  present  stock  of  sheep  will  supply. 
Besides,  I  think  the  American  public 
have  never  dressed  better  than  they  are 
dressing  at  present,  and  when  the  crisis  ■ 
comes,  as  I  think  it  will,  the  public  will 
be  loath  to  depart  from  wearing  first- 
class  clothes.  In  short,  the  public  have 
been  educated  to  wear  good  clothes,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  cheap,  and  when  they  be¬ 
come  dear,  the  public  will  continue  to 
wear  them.” 

“  Do  you  find  the  Delaines  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  breed  ? ” 

“  Yes,  they  are,  to  my  mind,  the  near¬ 
est  to  perfection  of  any.” 

Mr.  Waddell  let  out  a  couple  of  bucks 
from  their  quarters.  -‘This  three-year- 
old  buck,”  said  he,  “  will  weigh  180 
pounds,  I  think,  and  I  shall  get  25 
pounds  of  wool  from  him  in  the  spring. 
The  two-year-old  will  weigh  100,  and  I’ll 


get  20  pounds  or  more  from  him  ;  400 
fleeces  averaged  10  pounds  each  last 
year  ;  a  little  the  best  showing  in  this 
township  ;  but  of  course  many  of  them 
were  from  bucks.” 

I  visited  Mr.  Waddell’s  wool  house, 
and  found  that  he  had  quite  a  lot  of 
unsold  wool  ;  inquiring  why  he  had  not 
sold  it,  he  replied  that  he  had  had  an 
offer  in  the  spring,  of  14  cents  for  un¬ 
washed  wool,  but  he  had  a  curiosity  to 
see  how  the  tariff  legislation  then  pro¬ 
posed,  would  affect  the  price.  “  I  made 
a  mistake  then,  but  I  may  gain  some¬ 
thing  in  the  long  run,”  said  he.  “I  want 
to  show  you  my  foundation  for  a  Dicki¬ 
son  herd.  Can  you  pick  out  the  Dicki- 
scns  from  the  Delaines  ?”  he  asked.  I 
confessed  that  the  points  of  difference 
were  invisible  to  me.  But  Mr.  Waddell 
seemed  to  have  no  trouble  in  picking 
them  out.  “  That  lamb  ram  yonder,” 
pointing  to  an  insignificant  looking 
thing,  “beat  everything  in  his  class  at 
the  Canton,  O.,  fair,  and  I  bought  him 
on  the  spot  from  McDowell.  I  wish  to 
try  the  Dickisons,  not  because  I  think 
they  are  any  better  than  the  Delaines, 
but  because  I  have  some  demand  for 
Dickison  rams  that  I  may  as  well 
supply.” 

“Do  you  sell  your  twin  lambs  for 
breeding  purposes  ?” 

“  Yes,  they  will  breed  as  well  as  any  ; 
while  it  is  a  fact  that  heifers  born  twin 
with  bull  calves  will  not  breed,  it  is  not 
so  with  sheep.  I  never  had  but  one  ewe 
that  would  not  breed  ;  I  bought  her  for 
$25,  and  sold  her  for  $6.” 

Mr.  Waddell  caught  a  yearling  ramoD 
which  he  had  tried  some  dishorning  fluid, 
and  we  found  that  the  horns  had  been 
killed.  “Did  you  do  it  to  stop  fight 
ing  ?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  no;  only  to  increase  his  meat 
value.  It  is  rather  a  mean  trick  to  play, 
but  when  the  butcher  sees  that  he  has 
no  horns,  I’ll  get  about  a  half  more  for 
him.  I’ll  not  be  able  to  fool  the  same 
butcher  more  than  once,  though.  You 
see  they  pay  more  for  ewes  than  for 
castrated  rams,  and  he  will  be  mistaken 
for  a  ewe  ;  but  this  is  only  one,  and  is 
intended  merely  as  a  joke  on  my  favorite 
butcher.” 

“Are  better  prices  paid  for  Delaine 
wool  than  for  that  from  other  breeds?” 

“  We  generally  get  the  same  price  for 
unwashed  Delaine  wool,  that  most  others 
get  for  their  XX  washed.”  j.  j.  d. 

The  Child’s  Stkengtheneh  is  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s 
Tonic  Vermifuge,  which  corrects  all  acidity  of  the 
stomach,  restores  digestion  and  imparts  strength  and 
vigor  to  adults  and  children  alike.  Delicate  children 
are  almost  always  benefited  by  its  use;  and,  if  worms 
be  present,  it  is  the  mildest  and  safest  of  remedies. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.—  Adv. 


jJ.I.Ci*  DRIVING 
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X  Still  King 

has.  THE  BIT  OF  BITS. 

Will  controll  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Sales  Greater  Than  Ever. 

Sample  mailed  XC  for  <hi  nn 

Nickel,  $1.50.  $I*UU 
Stallion  Bits  50  ct9.  extra. 

ARIF  IRflM  nn  Racine, 


nnnn  riittpr  m  how  t°  make  |t> 

RJa  B  8  a  B  Hjl  bB||  a  8  BT~  aTa  a  book  of  help  and  interest— free.  It  tells 
a  ®  about  the  most  modern  and  economical 

dairv  Invention— the  Crystal  Creamery.  Crystal  Creamery  Co.,  3  Concord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

c!i‘£*£°  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 

The  most  successful  college  on  this  continent.  For  full  particulars  address  the  Secretary, 

JOSn  HUGHES,  M.  It.  <J.  V.  S.,  2537-2539  State  St,,  Chicago,  III. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  C0„  RWs1E’ 
RECORD  TIGHT-SEAL  PACKAGE 

BUTTER  AND  LARD. 

I  I  Seals  Tight  Instantly,  and  Opens 

— 7 - ft/  Instantly.  What  the  country 

Bl.§§|l|f  If  has  always  wanted  and  never 
ill  i  II m  been  able  to  obtain  until  now ; 

S  /  f  made  in  nine  sizes,  from  one 

pound  to  60.  Quotations  on  ap- 
l|f  If  plication  to  the  RECORD 

'  U  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Conneaut,  Ashtabula  Co..  O. 


PORK  RAISERS 


Jersey  Red  figs  are  the  greatest  profit  producers  in 
the  world.  Grow  fast— fatten  easy.  We  have  the  fin- 
est  stock  of  pure  bred  "Reds”  in  New  Jersey.  Prices 
in  keeping  with  the  times.  Speak  quick.  Address 

_ ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorcwtown,  N.  J . 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 

The  Kreatest  horse 

■  ~  -  st  a  iii  p  s  to  pay 
postage. 

ODlt.  S.  A.  Tutti.e— Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  it  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

J.  H.  Shaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 

Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St , 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Guernsey  Bulls 

FOR  SALE.  Best  Butter  Strains. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  V. 

JERSEYS. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  prices. 

ROUT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 


I F  R  C  C  YQ—Two  thoroughbred  Jerseys,  4  and  6  yrs. 
JLI10L  •  0  old,  fine  milkers.  Two  fine  St.  Bernard 
Pups.  Year-old  Lathyrus  Sylvestris  plants. 

C.  M.  ACKLEN,  Alberton,  Md. 


rnD  CII  C— Excelsior  bred  GUERNSEY  Bulls. 
lUn  wHLb  sired  by  a  son  of  Lord  Stranford. 
Prices  according  to  age  and  breeding. 

L.  L.  MORRELL,  KInderhook,  N.  Y. 


Dpath  on  Cattle  FIv  A.J.C.C.  Jersey  Cattle  and  Chester  White  Hogs. 

LM3dl.ll  Ull  wdlllt3  r  ly  Ten  Cows,  15  Bulls,  20  Heifers,  St.  Lambert  and  Stoke 


AND  SHEEP  TICKS.  The  best  Compound  to  keep 
the  Flies  olf.  FLUID  OR 
PASTE  FORM.  Sample  by 
mail,  25c.  Write  for  circular, 
price  list  and  reference. 


Ten  Cows,  15  Bulls,  20  Heifers,  St.  Lambert  and  Stoke 
Pogis  blood.  Chester  Whites,  headed  by  Happy  Me¬ 
dium.  Finest  herd  in  Pennsylvania.  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Write  C.  E.  MORRISON,  Londonderry,  Pa. 


tLon  cat  tie 


C.  E.  MILLS  OIL  CO., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


rn  D  0  A  I  C~  A  F  E  W  SUPERIOR 

rlln  All  I  r  SHROPSHIRE  and  dor- 
I  Ull  UHLL  SET-HORNED  Ram  Lambs, 
choice  R-  C.  COLLIE  Pups 
and  unsurpassed  A.  .T.  C.  C.  Bull  Calves.  BARGAINS 
NOW.  Address  Mrs.  H.  E.  TREMAIN, 

“Hill  View  Farm,"  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 


NO  FLIES,  VERMIN  or  SORES  on  HOUSE, 

or  COW  03  more  milk.) 

ISHOO-FLYI 

The  ORIGINAL  STOCK  PROTECTOR  1885. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  from  thirty-seven  States. 
BEWARE  of  followers  II  Some  a  greasy  paste 
that  gums  the  hair  and  elogs  the  pores,  injuring  the 
animal.  If  your  dealer  offers  a  substitute,  send  50  cts. 
and  our  agent  in  your  State  will  express  one  quart. 
$1.50  per  gallon— 1c.  per  day.  Agent,  890  mon!  Ii. 
SHOO-FLY  MEG.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


VICTOR  COW  CLIP 

Holds  cow’s  tail  to  her 
leg  and  keeps  it  out  of 
the  milk  and  milker’s 
face  All  dealers  sell  it. 
30c.  Single;  Four$l. 

Sent  by  mail  free 
on  receipt  of  price  by 
manufacturers, 

Victor  Novelty  Work3, 
832  Austin  Av.  Chicago 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  TZWSVSSS: 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rainboulllet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland  China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


If  you  wish  a  SAFE  investment,  that  will  PAY  a  largo 
DIVIDEND,  order  at  once  from  early  LITTERS, 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


Farm  Cream  Separators^ 

P.  M.  SUARPLES.  West  Chester, 


— Power  and  hand. 
Send  for  catalogue, 
ter,  Pa.,  Elgin,  11).  j 


THE  BEST 


PACKAGE 
FOR  MILK 


Keeps  the  Contents  Clean. 
Accurate  Measure. 

Easy  to  Wash.  Cheapg 

All  Milk  Dealers  and  Dairymen’s  Supplies. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MEG.  CO., 

1  to  6  W.  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO. 


A  COOLER  THAT 


COOLS 


YOUR  MILK 


and  aerates  it  at  the  same  time.  A 
convenient,  economical  and  simple  de¬ 
vice  that  every  dairyman  should  have. 
Our  circular  telling  all  about  it  sent 
free.  Prices  from  $7  to  $10. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

CHAMPION  MILK  COOLER  CO  , 
Box  R,  Cortland,  N.  T. 


3>£T  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 

{p-.Wltes.  Corn  Mills  for  Poultry  men. 

8  //vlfafffl  Da,»y  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

TVc*6"  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Ptt. 

CANNED  MEAT  Thls  ls  nlce> fresh  meat, 

vniuikw  mi_t«  i  carefully  cooked,  ground  tine, 
Fnn  Dfllll  TBY  seasoned  and  hermetically 
rUli  rUUL  I  Ml  sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cans. 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls. 
Ground  fine,  it  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  30  cents 
per  can;  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  PERFECTION  Incubator 

- -  Is  the  Favorite,  and  ls  ad- 

|£p  mltted  to  be  the  Hest  Incu- 
|  bator  made.  It  does  the 

B  lT  T  "l  work  to  Perfection.  Every 

1  .it,.  I ...  machine  fully  Warranted. 

“pH)  Write  for  Circulars  &  Prices 
-  8  The  Perfection  Incubator  & 

™— Brooder  Co..  Quincy,  111. 

POSITIVELY  PEST-PROOF. 

A  perch  hens  take  comfort  on.  Make  It  yourself. 
Sample  and  directions  mailed  for  25  cents  in  stamps. 

H.  W.  HEDGES,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 

SURPLUS  FOWLS  CHEAP. 

One  breeding  pen  each  of  W.  P.  Rocks,  Buff  Cochins 
and  Light  Brahmas,  $5  per  pen  of  four  birds;  50  R.  C. 
R.  Leghorn  hens,  75  cents  each.  Splendid  layers. 

S.  A.  LITTLE,  Malcom,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  that  Hatch. 

Cayuga  Black  Duck,  $1.25  per  13  ;  fine  Black  Lang- 
shan,  $1  per  13;  Brown  Leghorn,  $1  per  13;  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys  $3  per  13— all  from  choice  stock. 
Order  early.  O  H.  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED.  | 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  POULTRY  ami  SUPPLIES 
BliOOKSIDK  POULTRY  FARM.  Columbus,  N.  J.  , 


CHESHIRESI^-S""" 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago)  as  ail  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together  • 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention! 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


I Iff  . 

1  i 

N  l:  ■*** 
fit/- 


CHESHIRES  CH0ICE  stock. 

WllkVIlllllbW  Illustrated  Catalogue.* 
ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruvllle,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

CHESTER  WHITES 

with  broad  dished  face,  straight  backs  and  growth v, 
try  G.  It.  FOULKK.  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
7  on  won’t  be  disappointed.  He  is  the  only  breeder 
guaranteeing  satisfaction  or  freight  paid  both  ways 


K 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

and  HKRKSHIRES.  Choice 
large  strains.8-week  pigs  not 
akin.  Poland-China  Boars 
all  ages.  Hard  time  prices. 

HAMILTON  k  CO.,  Coehrauvllle,  Pa. 


Great  Bargains  in 

Poland-China  Pigs. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE.  ° 

F.  II.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chfttenango,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire,  cheater  whin., 
Jersey  Red  and  Poland  Chin* 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
—  7?  AT  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

8.  W .  SMITH,  Cochran  vllle.  Cheater  Co..  Pcnno. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of ’feeding  Tn  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2.00. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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THE 

GreatAmerican 


Company 


HORSE  POWERS 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO., 

*  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

\  ELEVATOR  BINDERS 


Humorous 


Machined  for  THRESHING  &  CLEANING 
Grain,  and  SA  WING  WOOD  with  Circular 

-  mmm  and  Crom-CutUrng  Saws. 

Highest  award 


LARGE  AND  SMALL. 
Also  single  and  double  speed 


MOWERS  (ALL  SIZES) ;  and 

- . — -  DISK  PULVERIZERS 

. ‘'KllilPSISwi SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO 


Acknowledged 

as  the  BEST,  considering  Easy  Draft,  Dura¬ 
bility,  Quantity  and  Quality  of  work.  60-page 
pamphlet  Free.  “ 


A. W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

P.  O.  Box  SO  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS.  Yti 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 


BATAVIA.,  3NT.  Y. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  WEST  DETROIT,  MICH. 


ENGINES 


SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


smtttttttttttmtmmwmttms 

IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  AN 

ENSILAGE  OR  FODDER  CUTTER, 
OR  CORN  HUSKER, 


SAW  MILL, 


4  H.  P.  and 

1  B  K  HR  t*  K  '  larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mill*. 

^  Hay  Presses  AWaterWheels 

deloach  mill  mfg.  co..  box  Atlanta,  g». 


Send  for  the  ROSS  1895  Catalogue.  Finest  line  we 
have  ever  produced.  Low  prices.  Catalogue  and 
NEW  work  on  Ensilage  free. 


THE  RELIABLE 

PERKINS  Steel,  Galvanized, 

i  r*  I  and 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


PERKINS  Pump- 


STEEL  FRAME,  GRAIN 
andFER/TILIZER  DRILLS 


1 - - J  Mills. 

With  Graphite  Boxei. 
Galvanized  Steel  Tower*. 
Warrant  covers  to  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.  Before  buying  get  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  of  what  we 
manufacture. 

PERKINS  WIND  MILL  CO., 

9  Race  St.,  Mishawaka.  Ind. 


BWith  the  Celebrated  Glass  Disc 
Fertilizer  Distributer  and 
Entirely  New  Force  Feed 
Grain  Feed,  Cbaln  Gearing 
k*  and  Ratchet  Drive  Wheels. 
H  Our  New  Lifter  Bar  raises 
H  the  Iloes  easier  than  any 
S  other  Lever  ever  Invented. 
B  New  Single  Shifter  Bar 
I  with  New  Lever  for  shifting 

V  ESTABLISHED  1854. 

■  Also  manufacturers  of  BUCK- 
f  J5IE  Ridingand^Walking^Cul- 

Cider  Mills  and  Iiay  Rakes. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

9  Canal  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


£UissceUancou$  §UUTVti$i»fl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  rurai.  New-Yorker. 


For  Pumping 
and  Power- ^ 


buy  “direct  from  factory, 


p.  P.  MAST  «t  CO 


MIXED  PAINTS 


ing  advertisements. 
you  or  your  friends 
in  need  of  anything  in  *Mi 
the  following  lines,  send 
for  our  new  and  handsome 
catalogue  of  175  pages 
now  ready  for  mailing. 

Hot  Air  Engines,  "  ^ 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers, 
Tanks,  Pumps,  Pipe-fittings, 

Steam  or  Hot  Water  House  Heating  Boilers,  &e. 

SMITH  «fc  WINCHESTER  CO., 

W  to  37  Wendell  St. ,  BOSTON  •  141  Centre  St ,  IEW  IOU. 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  *11  colors,  &  SAY  E  Middlemen  s 
nroll t«.  In  us©  ft  I  years.  Rndonea  by  Grange  <fe  Farmers 
5lli*nce.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  1NGEUS0LL,  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


BEAN  HARVESTERS 
AND  PLANTERS. 


LADIES!! 


BBKriBiHi  Do  you  like  a  cup  of  GoodTea? 

If  so,  send  this  ’‘Ad”  and  15c. 
In  stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  >4-lb.  sample  Best  Tea  1m- 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  se- 
lect.  Good  Incomes.  Big 
premiums,  &c.  Teas,  Coffees, 
Baking  Powder  and  Spices.  Send  for  terms. 

*  TUB  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Prophets  Predict 

i  heavy  rains  this  year  tn  Hay-time. 
Save  hay.  time  and  money,  by  buy¬ 
ing  our  Hay  Carriers.  Forks.  &c.  Spe¬ 
cial  prices  to  introducers.  Do  not  miss 
them  and  catalogue.  Address 
OltOUN  BROS.,  Box  B,  Murlon,  O. 


Balance  Dump  Horse  Rake, $10 

Feed  Cutters,  $2.50  and  upwTards 


Also  HAY  TEDDERS,  MOWERS,  CULTI¬ 
VATORS,  HAY  PRESSES,  and  other  implements 
at  cash  prices  satisfactory  to  the  farmers.  Address 

The  Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Co., 

ANN  ARBOR.  MICH. 


One  Dollar  Invested 


Bales  tight;  draft  light. 

Capacity;  Construction;  Durability— all  the  BEST, 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


In  the  Clipper  Whetstone,  saves  $25  in  sharpening 
Mowing  Machine  Knives.  Agents!  wanted  in  every 
county  Write  to  A.  J.  TRACY-CO.,  L  t  d,  CD 
Box  376,  New  York  City,  N.  Y 


119  MAIN  ST.,  SANDWICH,  ILLS 


THRASHING  MADE  EASIER. 

LESS  WORK  FOR  THE  WOMEN  FOLKS. 

How  They  Do  It  in  Colorado. 


set  up  the  leaf  of  an  old-fashioned  table.  The  lift¬ 
ing-  of  a  frame  above  the  table  converts  the  canvas 
side-covering  into  an  awning.  Benches  from  the 
shanty  make  seats,  and  the  whole  number  of  men 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  IN  DELAWARE. 

STILL  THRIVING  ON  ITS  OLI)  STAMPING  GROUND. 

Fart  Ilf. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  believe  in  woman’s  wrongs. 
It  holds  that  the  men-folks  do  not  deserve  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  conveniences  that  go  to  make  farm 
life  easier.  Thrashing  time  is  hard  on  the  men  folks, 
but  it  is  hard  on  the  women  folks,  too.  Colorado  is  a 
great  State.  It  has  made  rapid  progress  in  many 
directions.  We  now  purpose  to  let  a  Colorado  farmer’s 
wife  tell  how  the  march  of  improvement  has  cooled 
the  fierce  heat  in  the  kitchen  stove  at  thrashing  time. 
This  describes  last  year’s  work  : 

The  thrashing  is  done.  The  great  stacks  of  wheat 
have  passed  through  the  machine,  and  the  rows  of 
sacked  grain  and  the  immense  straw  pile  tell  of  the 
work  that  has  been  accomplished.  Thrashing  time 
has  not  been  a  season  of  hurry  and  worry  and  over¬ 
work  to  the  women  of  the  farm.  They  have  noticed 
no  increase  in  their  reg¬ 
ular  work.  .  _ 

Do  you  see  that  little 
cabin  on  wheels,  in  the 
background,  at  the  left 
in  Fig  132.  That  is 
what  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  women  of 
the  farm  to  have  an 
easy  time  while  the 
thrashing  was  being 
done.  Since  that  has 
become  a  part  of  the 

thrashers’  outfit,  and  %. 

makes  its  appearance  -Si.  ' 


Potash  on  the  Clover. 

As  was  stated  last  week,  Mr.  S.  H.  Derby  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  Crimson  clover  farmers  in  Dela¬ 
ware.  He  also  calls  himself  a  “  potash  crank,”  be¬ 
cause  he  has  insisted  all  through  his  farming,  that 
clover,  to  do  its  best,  must  be  given  plenty  of  potash, 
and  that  the  best  crop  in  the  rotation  on  which  to  use 
potash,  is  clover.  Many  people  have  argued  that  the 
chemicals  should  be  put  on  the  crop  that  is  to  be  sold 
— like  tomatoes,  asparagus,  potatoes,  etc.  Mr.  Derby 
has  always  held  that  the  potash  should  go  on  the  clover. 
It  is  not  lost  in  that  case.  The  following  crops  get  it 
just  the  same,  and  the  clover  crop  is  made  larger  and 
stronger  to  pay  for  it.  This  means  more  humus  and 
more  nitrogen,  which  is  just  what  that  light  soil  needs. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  you  will  remember,  feeds  tons  and 

tons  of  his  Crimson 
clover  to  stock  with  cot- 

_  ton-seed  meal.  The  rich 

manure  from  this  feed 
goes  on  to  the  money 
crops.  Mr.  Derby’s  plan 
is  different.  lie  keeps 
no  stock  except  that 
needed  to  supply  work 
and  dairy  products.  In- 
ipk  stead  of  going  into  the 

silo,  the  whole  crop 
goes  into  the  soil.  Some 

-jU  '■‘  -  v  of  it  is  cut  for  seed,  but 

m  'mwi  V 

K  most 


of  it  is  plowed 
right  under  and  packed 
down  for  tomatoes,  corn 
or  potatoes.  That  is 
whn  t  it  is  gro  w  n  for,  a  nd 
the  farm  shows  that  the 
object  has  been  attained- 
“  Why,”  said  Mr.  Der¬ 
by,  “  when  I  can  plow 
in  a  big  crop  of  Crimson 
clover,  it  means  at  least 
20  bushels  extra  of  corn 
per  acre,  and  proportion- 
a  t  e  1  y  more  of  other 
crops.  Look  at  that  10- 
acre  field!  When  I 
started  on  the  farm,  100 
bushels  of  corn  would 
have  been  a  big  yield 
from  that  field.  In  1890 
it  produced  144  tons  of 


THRASHING  MADE  EASY! 


HOW  THEY  DO  IT  IN  COLORADO.  Fig.  132. 


with  the  pipe  coming  through  the  roof,  in  fact  it  is  a 
perfect  house  on  wheels.  s.  e.  h. 


tomatoes,  and  can  easily  do  it  again 
“  What  did  it?” 


cooked  when  expecting  the  thrashers  at  some  given 
time ;  and  a  breakage  of  machinery,  a  storm,  or 
some  other  unforeseen  event,  delayed  their  coming-, 
or  one  of  these  occurrences  held  them  at  the 
farm  double  the  time  they  should  have  stayed. 
Quite  as  likely,  they  came  earlier  than  expected,  and 
found  the  housewife  nearly  distracted  at  her  inability 
to  provide  comfortably  for  so  many  hungry  men.  The 
men  who  had  no  wives  to  cook  for  them — and  we  have 
many  farmers  who  “  bach”— found  it  very  difficult  to 
board  the  thrashers. 

Out  of  this  list  of  difficulties,  a  new  and  better  way 
was  evolyed.  For  something  like  10  years,  this 
kitchen  on  wheels — “  cook  shanty  ”  or  “  grub  wagon” 
they  call  it — has  been  in  use.  The  man  cook 
moves  the  building  from  place  to  place  with  a  pair 
of  horses.  He  is  prepared  to  get  a  meal  at  every 
stopping  place.  Against  the  sides  of  the  cabin  hang 
boards  on  hinges,  ready  to  be  made  into  tables  by 
lifting  them  up  and  pulling- out  a  prop  JasJwe  used  to 


II-  N.-Y. — Maybe  the  time  is  coming  when  one  of 
these  “  cook  wagons”  will  be  found  traveling  through 
each  county  as  a  traveling  cooking  school.  Some 
scientific  cook  might,  in  this  way,  obtain  audiences 
among  farmers’  wives  and  daughters,  and  illustrate 
the  true  science  of  cooking.  Judging  from  the  report 
of  the  cooking  lectures  now  being  printed  in  The 
ft-  N.-Y.,  this  science  would  be  very  acceptable  to 
country  women.  The  regular  farmers’  institutes  are 
attended  by  only  a  small  proportion  of  farmers.  In 
the  West,  the  wives  turn  out  better  than  they  do  at 
the  East,  but  in  all  sections,  the  trouble  has  been  to 
reach  and  interest  the  people  who  most  need  the  in¬ 
struction.  This  k‘grub  wagon”  grubs  in  a  double 
sense,  for  it  pulls  out  by  the  roots  the  old  idea  that  it 
is  woman’s  duty  to  roast  herself  over  a  kitchen  fire 
because  that  is  the  way  her  mother  and  grandmother 
prepared  food  for  thrashers.  Let  something  of  the 
sort  be  used  to  bring  the  elements  of  science  home  to 
farmers  who  will  not  go  in  search  of  it. 


“  Crimson  clover,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  See 
this  field  !  After  a  seed  crop  of  Crimson  clover,  it 
was  planted  to  corn  July  2,  and  produced  50  bushels 
per  acre.  Crimson  clover  was  sowed  in  this  corn, 
plowed  under  in  the  spring,  ami  the  land  then  pro¬ 
duced  nearly  12  tons  of  tomatoes  to  the  acre.  Now  it 
is  in  Crimson  clover  again.  Every  field  on  the  farm 
records  a  similar  story.” 

“  And  the  credit  is  due  to - ?  ” 

“  Crimson  clover  and  potash.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  plan  of  using  the  potash  on  the  clover  crop,  is  the 
right  one,  because  it  gives  the  largest  growth  of 
clover,  and  that  supplies  the  manure  for  the  rotation.” 

“  Have  you  had  a  chance  to  compare  a  green  crop  of 
Crimson  clover  in  its  manurial  effects  with  manure  or 
fertilizers  used  alone  ?  ” 

“  Yes — and  there  is  a  good  illustration  in  those  pear 
trees.  One  lot  is  in  an  asparagus  patch  that  receives 
large  quantities  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer,  and  the 
other  is  in  Crimson  clover  alone.  See  the  difference  !” 
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The  difference  was  very  evident  in  color  and  vigor 
of  the  two  lots  of  trees — those  in  the  clover  being  far 
more  vigorous,  though  they  had  received  much  less 
fertilizer.  Another  10-acre  field  gave  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  value  of  a  humus  crop  on  this  light 
soil.  It  had  been  cultivated  for  several  years  with  a 
view  to  preparing  it  for  strawberries.  Half  of  it  had 
grown  potatoes  and  corn  in  the  past  two  seasons, 
while  the  other  half  had  been  left  in  Crimson  clover 
and  cow  peas  which  were  plowed  in.  While  the 
cropped  half  had  received  more  fertilizer  than  the 
other,  the  latter  with  its  heavy  addition  of  organic 
matter,  was  evidently  in  far  better  condition.  It  was 
perceptibly  darker  and  richer  looking.  The  texture 
was  so  much  superior  that  a  blind  man  could  have 
told  the  difference  in  walking  across  the  field. 

Mr.  Derby’s  experience  clearly  shows  the  great 
value  of  a  crop  like  Crimson  clover  in  improving  the 
mechanical  condition  of  his  soil — aside  from  any  addi¬ 
tion  of  actual  plant  food.  Ilis  soil  is  light  naturally, 
and  when  he  began  with  it,  a  strong  wind  would  blow 
clouds  of  dust  away  from  it.  Year  after  year  of  green 
manuring  has  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs. 
The  fine  particles  of  soil,  which  are  the  most  valuable 
part  of  it,  no  longer  blow  away.  The  soil  is  of  a 
darker  color,  more  compact,  and  holds  water  better 
than  ever  before.  The  constant  addition  of  organic 
matter,  and  the  bringing  of  plant  food  up  from  the 
subsoil  through  the  clover  roots,  have  changed  the 
whole  character  of  the  soil,  and  more  than  doubled 
its  capacity  for  retaining  moisture.  The  result  is  that 
the  plants  that  grow  in  it  are  able  to  consume  plant 
food  enough  to  produce  10  times  the  crops  of  former 
years.  We  are  anxious  to  impress  this  fact  upon 
readers,  that  the  most  economical  way  to  fertilize  is 
first  to  get  the  soil  itself  into  such  a  condition  that 
warmth  and  moisture  are  best  under  control.  Mr. 
Derby’s  farm  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  how 
the  spaces  in  a  sand  bed  can  be  closed  up,  and  the 
whole  thing  changed  to  “  loam  ’’  by  the  addition  of 
organic  matter.  Don’t  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  pot¬ 
ash  in  this  case  served  a  double  purpose — it  produced 
the  Crimson  clover  for  the  needed  organic  matter,  and 
also  fed  succeeding  crops  through  the  clover.  Without 
potash,  the  farm  could  not  have  been  improved,  be¬ 
cause  the  clover  could  not  have  been  grown. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Derby  gave  some  of  his  reasons  for 
preferring  Crimson  to  Red  clover.  There  are  other 
reasons  for  this.  The  Red  takes  too  long  to  mature. 
The  Crimson  makes  a  good  growth  through  the  hot 
summer  and  fall.  It  is  just  at  this  time  that  nitrifica¬ 
tion  is  most  active  iu  the  soil,  and  unless  some  thrifty, 
growing  crop  were  on  hand,  much  of  the  soluble  nitro¬ 
gen  would  be  lost.  The  Crimson  clover  is  just  the 
crop  to  save  this.  It  covers  and  shades  the  ground — 
making  a  quicker  and  more  profitable  growth  than 
any  other  plant. 

There  are  dozens  of  interesting  things  to  be  seen  on 
Mr.  Derby’s  farm.  He  has  a  canning  factory  of  his 
own,  and  puts  up  thousands  of  cans  of  tomatoes,  as¬ 
paragus,  etc.  There  are  also  large  fruit  orchards  and 
big  crops  of  potatoes.  One  experiment  with  potatoes 
we  shall  watch  with  great  interest.  A  10-acre  field  of 
Crimson  clover  has  been  turned  under  and  packed 
down.  It  was  a  heavy  stand,  for  500  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash  per  acre  were  used  on  the  clover.  About 
June  10,  Rural  Rlush  potatoes  kept  in  a  cool  cellar  in 
northern  New  York,  were  planted  on  this  field.  It  is 
something  of  a  new  experiment  with  Mr.  Derby,  and 
we  are  interested  to  see  how  it  comes  out.  But  the 
basis  of  the  whole  farm's  prosperity  is  potash  on  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  Of  course,  large  quantities  of  dissolved 
rock  are  also  used,  but  on  these  light  soils,  potash 
seems  to  be  the  needed  element.  Without  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  it,  clover  cannot  thrive,  and  the  lesson  of  the 
whole  farm  is  :  Feed  the  clover  potash,  and  the  clover 
will  feed  you  profit. 


BORERS  AND  OTHER  INSECT  BORES. 

We  find  that  it  will  require  most  of  our  help  to 
fight  our  insect  enemies  for  a  few  days.  The  curculio 
seems  to  be  increasing  in  numbers,  and,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  heat,  we  have  to  get  after  him  very  early 
in  the  morning.  A  man  can  destroy  more  between 
three  and  five  in  the  morning,  than  he  can  during  the 
rest  of  the  day  now.  We  have  only  two  machines, 
and  the  men  have  got  up  a  little  strife  to  see  who 
shall  get  at  it  the  earliest.  They  take  turns  getting 
up  every  third  morning.  We  allow  them  for  their 
extra  time,  or  let  them  lie  in  the  shade  during  the 
heat  of  the  day. 

We  are  at  work  at  the  borers,  and  find  but  very  few. 
The  thorough  work  we  did  last  year  is  very  manifest 
now.  We  changed  our  plans  a  little.  One  man 
goes  ahead  and  takes  away  the  soil ;  two  follow 
and  look  for  borers,  and  two  boys  follow  and  do  the 
washing.  1  do  not  think  that  it  will  cost  us  over 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  tree  to  do  the  whole  work. 

The  May  beetles  are  very  numerous  here  ;  a  good 


many  of  the  ash,  elm,  butternut  and  walnut  trees  are 
nearly  stripped  of  their  foliage.  I  noticed  that  a  good 
many  of  our  plum  trees  have  been  eaten  quite  badly. 
I  have  been  wondering  whether  kerosene  emulsion 
would  be  obnoxious  to  them.  I  think  that  I  shall  try 
it  on  a  few  trees.  1  hear  that  some  of  the  people  in  a 
town  near  by  have  been  spraying  their  shade  trees 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Haris-green,  but  do  not 
know  what  the  result  has  been. 

About  10  days  ago,  1  put  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  on  a  little  over  an  acre  of  strawberries  set  this 
spring.  I  did  not  intend  to  get  on  so  much,  but  I  was 
very  busy,  and  did  not  watch  the  boys  closely  enough. 
It  was  put  around  the  plants,  from  four  to  six  inches 
away.  We  looked  it  over  after  it  was  finished,  made 
a  few  comments,  and  concluded  that  we  would  chance 
it.  The  result  is  that  to-day  about  one-eighth  of  the 
plants  are  dead,  and  some  of  the  others  look  sick,  and 
we  feci  just  a  little  sick.  too.  This  is  the  fourth  spring 
we  have  set  out  a  bed.  and  we  were  planning  to  swell 
out  a  little  on  this  one.  We  had  our  first  ripe  ones 
for  tea  last  night  (June  1) — Michel’s  Early,  with  a  few 
Crescent  and  Haverland. 

I  am  planning  to  go  through  the  vineyard  and  take 
off  some  of  the  new  shoots  There  is  a  very  strong 
growth  of  some  of  the  varieties,  and  I  think  it  will 
pay  in  the  better  fruit  I  shall  get,  if  1  take  off  at  least 
one-third.  Of  course  1  shall  take  the  weakest,  and 
where  they  are  thickest  near  the  center  of  the  vine. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.  k. 


THE  BIRDS  DEFENDED. 

A  copy  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  for  May  4  has 
been  sent  me,  containing  a  communication  from  E. 
H.  Robinson,  of  Shelby  County.  Ohio,  which  a  bird 
lover  cannot  read  unmoved.  It  may  have  been  noticed 
already,  but  1  cannot  refrain  from  a  word  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  statements  so  inaccurate  and  misleading. 
Mr.  Robinson  cannot  be  a  very  close  observer  of 
birds,  when  he  says  that  he  has  never  known  a  robin 
to  do  more  in  aid  of  horticulture  than  “eat  an  occa¬ 
sional  angle  worm  or  wormy  cherry.”  Any  one  who 
has  watched  a  robin  closely  during  the  nesting  sea¬ 
son,  knows  that  there  is  no  busier  or  more  effective 
insect  destroyer  than  he.  And  any  one  who  has  seen 
a  robin  demolish  the  nest  of  the  tent  caterpillar, 
when  the  young  caterpillars  first  appear,  will  ever 
after  have  a  profound  respect  for  him  as  an  aid  to 
agriculture.  “The  truth  is,  the  robin  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  insectivorous,  and  uses  fruit  as  we  do,  only 
as  a  dessert,  and  not  for  his  subsistence,  except  in 
winter,  when  his  insect  food  can  not  be  obtained” — 
so  says  Wilson  Flagg,  an  acute  and  careful  student  of 
bird  life. 

The  fact  is  conceded  by  every  thoughtful  observer, 
as  well  as  every  careful  student,  that  the  great  mass 
of  our  smaller  birds,  numbering  hundreds  of  species, 
are  the  natural  check  upon  the  undue  multiplication 
of  insect  pests.  Many  of  them  rarely  make  use  of 
other  than  insect  food,  while  all,  as  shown  by  scien¬ 
tific  investigation,  depend  largely  or  wholly  during 
considerable  periods  of  the  year,  upon  an  insect  diet. 
With  the  decrease  of  birds  at  any  point,  is  noted  an 
increase  of  insects,  especially  of  those  injurious  to 
agriculture,  farmers  themselves  being  the  judges,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  letters  from  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  to  the  committee  on  bird  protection  of  the 
American  Ornithologists  Union. 

Prof.  Fish  says  that  the  birds  save  $100,000,000  an¬ 
nually  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Samuels,  in  his  “Birds  of  New  England,”  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  on  this  point,  says  :  “  The 

warblers  capture  the  insects  that  prey  on  the  foliage 
of  the  trees  ;  the  fly-catchers  seize  these  insects  as 
they  fly  from  the  trees  ;  the  swallows  capture  those 
that  have  escaped  all  these  ;  the  woodpeckers  destroy 
them  when  in  the  larval  state  in  the  wood  ;  the  wrens, 
nuthatches,  titmice  and  creepers  eat  the  eggs  and 
young  that  live  on  and  beneath  the  bark  ;  but  the 
thrushes  subsist  on  those  that  destroy  the  vegetation 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  *  *  The  grubs  of 

locusts,  of  harvest  flies,  and  of  beetles  which  are 
turned  up  by  the  plow  or  the  hoe,  and  their  pupas 
when  emerging  from  the  soil;  apple-worms  when  they 
leave  the  fruit  and  crawl  about  in  quest  of  new 
shelter,  and  those  subterranean  caterp  liars,  the 
cut- worms,  that  come  out  of  the  earth  to  take  their 
food — all  these  and  many  others  are  eagerly  devoured 
by  the  robins  and  other  thrushes.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Robinson  denies  that  there  is 
danger  of  the  extinction  of  any  of  our  birds.  This 
statement  does  not  coincide  with  others  received  from 
his  State,  while  we,  further  east,  know  that  there  is 
a  great  diminution  in  all  our  song  and  shore  birds 

hich  has  resulted  in  the  practical  extermination  of 
some  varieties,  owing  to  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
birds  for  millinery  purposes,  which  even  protective 
laws  have  not  entirely  checked.  E.  J.  foster. 

Putnam  County,  N.  Y, 


A  LIST  OF  SOILING  CROPS. 

By  referring  to  my  note  book.  I  pick  out  a  journal 
of  soiling  operations  like  the  following,  for  feeding  in 
connection  with  rather  poor  pasturage,  a  retail  milk 
dairy  of  20  cows  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
in  Fairfield  County,  Conn.  The  season  was  early,  and 
on  April  v8,  1 894.  1  cut  green  rye  and  began  feeding 
small  quantities  to  the  cows  to  “taper  on  as  a  full 
feed  of  green  rye  at  first  will  taint  the  milk.  The  rye 
was  one  foot  high.  At  this  stage  of  growth,  the  yield 
is  small,  but  its  value  as  a  relish  and  laxative  with  dry 
hay  and  grain,  makes  up  for  the  waste  of  so  early 
cutting.  One  double  swath  18  rods  long,  made  a  full 
horse-cart  load. 

May  a.  I  turned  the  cows  to  pasture,  and  fed  a  full 
feed  of  green  rye.  April  2,  I  sowed  two  acres  of  oats 
and  peas,  two  bushels  of  oats,  one  bushel  of  peas  per 
acre.  May  14,  I  began  planting  medium  dent  corn 
after  rye.  May  16,  the  cows  refused  rye.  I  feed 
green  grass  and  depend  upon  pasture.  Wheat  is  a 
good  crop  to  follow  rye,  and  will  be  palatable  about 
a  week  longer  than  rye.  The  rest  of  the  rye  and 
wheat  is  cut  and  cured  for  hay,  and  they  are  followed 
by  clover  or  corn. 

June  1,  clover  is  ready  to  feed.  June  7,  1  began 
cutting  clover,  and  plowed  the  sod  for  corn.  This 
land  was  manured  with  16  loads  per  acre  of  stable 
manure  during  the  winter,  and  is  in  fine  tilth.  It  is  a 
short  shift,  therefore,  from  a  clover  field  to  a  corn 
field,  and  a  steady  growth  of  a  deep  green  color  for 
the  corn  from  the  word  go,  notwithstanding  the  dry 
weather.  I  fed  green  clover  and  green  grass  until 
July  1.  although  oats  and  peas  were  ready  for  feeding 
about  June  15  to  20.  July  7,  1  cut  oats  and  peas  and 
put  in  the  silo  long.  Some  mold  from  hot  weather 
and  insufficient  pressure,  but  the  cows  ate  this  ensi¬ 
lage  with  avidity  until  August  6,  when  I  began  feed¬ 
ing  corn.  Fed  corn  until  October  3,  when  the  filling 
of  the  silo  was  completed.  August  10,  I  sowed  barley 
and  peas — two  bushels  of  barley,  one  bushel  of  peas 
per  acre.  These  are  a  valuable  green  feed  in  late 
October  and  early  November,  standing  frost  well  ;  but 
with  us  only  in  one  year  out  of  three  have  we  been 
able  to  get  a  good  crop.  August  is  a  ditticult  month 
in  which  to  start  a  crop  which  must  finish  its 
growth  in  the  fall  :  otherwise,  this  crop  is  a  very 
valuable  “  filling”  between  corn  and  the  opening 
of  the  silo. 

November  1,  we  opened  our  silo,  covered  with  six 
inches  of  green  rowen  cut  with  the  dew  on.  The  ensi¬ 
lage  was  not  weighted.  The  grass  was  rotten,  but 
the  corn  to  the  very  top  was  in  excellent  condition, 
excepting  a  little  iu  the  corners. 

We  feed  little  or  no  grain  in  summer.  Our  cows 
are  healthy,  hearty  and  in  fair  flesh.  We  have  followed 
the  dairj'  business  for  10  years,  and  a  cow  has  never 
died  on  our  hands. 

July  16.  at  the  last  cultivation  of  the  corn  which 
followed  the  rye,  we  sowed  Timothy  and  Red-top, 
which,  at  this  writing  (June  4),  promises  well  for  a 
full  crop.  August  3,  at  the  last  cultivation  of  the 
corn  which  followed  the  clover,  Timothy  and  Red- 
top  were  sowed  in  the  same  manner  as  above.  In 
April,  Alsike,  Mammoth  and  Medium  clover  were 
sowed  in  this  grass,  and  all  was  rolled  both  ways  to 
crush  down  the  corn  stubble.  e.  c.  b. 

Southport,  Conn. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  PRICKLY  C0MFREY. 

In  the  spring  of  1889,  I  bought  1,000  roots  of  Prickly 
comfrey.  These  were  cut  up  some,  and  made  about 
1,200  roots.  1  planted  them  about  as  I  would  pota¬ 
toes,  kept  them  well  cultivated,  and  by  August  they 
had  made  growth  enough  so  that  I  commenced  cutting 
for  the  cows.  At  first,  they  would  not  eat  it  at  all, 
and  would  spit  out  any  pieces  of  the  leaves  which  1 
managed  to  make  them  get  into  their  mouths  ;  but 
when  pasture  became  short,  they  commenced  to  eat 
it,  and  since  then  I  have  had  no  trouble.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  make  the  horses  eat  it  much. 

There  are  a  few  things  about  it  worth  mentioning. 
It  is  very  tenacious  of  life.  \\  hen  a  patch  is  once  well 
started,  it  is  about  as  hard  to  kill  as  horse-radish. 
Plowing  in  the  spring  does  not  seem  to  make  any 
great  difference  with  it  except  to  delay  the  first  cut¬ 
ting  a  little  ;  but  succeeding  cuttings  seem  rather  to 
be  increased.  Hot  and  dry  weather  has  less  effect  on 
it  than  on  anything  else  of  which  I  know  ;  but  ideal 
corn  weather  makes  it  do  its  best. 

The  roots  much  resemble  those  of  pieplant  or  rhu¬ 
barb  in  appearance,  and  may  be  dug  up  and  cut  into 
pieces  without  any  regard  to  eyes,  and  every  piece 
will  gr;>w  because  the  sprouts  start  from  adventitious 
buds  formed  around  the  root  inside  the  bark  where  it 
has  been  cut.  These  pieces  may  be  cut  in  the  spring 
and  stored  in  the  cellar,  like  potatoes,  for  a  month, 
and  will  then  nearly  all  grow. 

The  only  ways  to  get  rii  of  it  are,  to  dig  it  out  or 
to  pasture  it  during  fall,  winter  and  spring,  as  it  does 
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not  endure  tramping-,  especially  by  horses  and  cattle. 
On  this  account,  a  patch  should  be  located  where  it 
could  be  pastured  in  case  one  wanted  to  kill  it  out.  It 
does  not  g-row  from  seed,  and  so  does  not  spread 
unless  the  roots  are  broken  and  scattered. 

The  amount  of  green  feed  to  be  obtained  from  a 
given  area  is  surprising.  My  1,200  roots,  planted  2x2>£ 
feet,  occupied  about  one-seventh  of  an  acre.  From  our 
computations  made  while  cutting  it.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  patch  would  feed  a  cow  from  May  1  to  October 
15,  in  an  ordinary  year,  without  other  feed.  It  seems 
to  do  better  when  cut  about  once  a  month,  and  by 
the  time  one  had  gone  over  the  patch,  he  could  go 
back  and  begin  where  he  started  and  go  over  it  again. 
The  main  drawback  is  the  work  of  cutting  and  feed¬ 
ing.  because  the  manner  of  growth  makes  much 
stooping  necessary.  The  best  tools  are  a  scythe  when 
it  is  tall,  and  a  short-handled  hoe  ground  sharp  when 
it  is  short. 

To  any  one  contemplating  the  experiment,  I  would 
say,  try  a  small  patch,  and  then,  in  a  year  or  two, 
you  can  get  plants  enough  from  that  patch  to  set  one 
20  times  as  large  if  you  wish  it.  f.  m.  mitchei.l. 

Huron  County,  O. 

SOME  CELERY  SUGGESTIONS. 

From  Growing  to  Selling . 

TIIE  QUESTIONS 


From  a  North  Carolina  Truck  Grower. 

1.  I  think  it  doubtful  whether  there  would  be  a 
margin  of  profit  in  celery  if  a  high  price  be  paid  for 
help.  In  years  past,  this  was  otherwise  ;  but  celery 
producers  have  so  much  competition  now  that  a 
majority  of  them  sell  the  product  below  the  cost  of 
production,  if  they  consider  the  real  cost.  Many 
growers,  when  they  find  that  a  crop  has  about  paid 
for  itself,  consider  that  no  loss  has  been  sustained, 
losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  time  and  capital  em- 
p’oyed  otherwise  might  have  yielded  a  profit.  2.  The 
best  varieties  to  raise  are  the  large  kinds.  A  good 
strain  of  the  old  Large  White  Solid,  markets  well. 
Giant  Pascal  is  satisfactory  in  every  way.  The  dwarf 
sorts  are  only  fit  for  private  growers,  and  will  not 
pay  a  commercial  grower.  There  are  varieties  of 
better  quality  than  those  I  name,  but  none  so  reliable 
for  the  wholesale  market.  3.  In  the  South,  we  get 
our  young  plants  from  the  seed  bed.  which  is  shaded 
with  heavy  duck  or  sheeting  stretched  over  stakes  18 
inches  high,  and  firmly  tied  to  each  stake.  This 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  from  the  hot 
sun  and  from  heavy  rainstorms  which  prevail  here, 
and  which  would  damage  the  plants.  The  shading  is 
essential  to  the  germination,  of  course.  Seed  is  sown 
here  about  June  1,  at  which  season  the  sun  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  hot,  and  the  rainstorms  frequent  and  violent. 
The  plants  are  gradually  hardened  to  the  weather 
before  setting  out  in  September.  4.  There  is,  of 


not  yet  successfully  raised  very  early  celery  in  eastern 
North  Carolina,  and  when  our  crop  comes  on  about 
Christmas,  we  can  get  higher  prices  in  the  South  than 
can  be  realized  in  the  North,  besides  the  fact  that  by 
selling  our  product  here,  we  eliminate  the  commis¬ 
sion  merchant  of  the  North.  The  commission  mer¬ 
chant  does  not  rate  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
average  Southern  trucker  as  he  does  in  Bradstreet’s. 
11.  We  have  no  trouble  about  keeping  our  celei'y 
until  spring.  We  leave  it  where  it  grows,  well 
banked  up  outside  the  blanching  boards,  and  covered 
with  pine  straw,  and  dig  as  we  want  it.  Ordinarily, 
it  will  grow  all  winter  with  us  in  this  mild  climate. 
Snow  never  lies  24  hours  on  the  ground  here,  and 
there  are  sometimes  several  winters  in  succession 
when  snow  never  falls,  and  the  ground  never  freezes 
so  as  to  prevent  plowing.  r. 

Columbus  Countv,  N.  C. 

An  Opinion  from  Delaware. 

1.  Yes.  2.  White  Plume  gives  the  best  satisfaction 
for  the  early  crop,  as  it  requires  so  little  time  to 
blanch  ready  for  market.  For  the  main  crop,  Golden 
Dwarf.  Henderson’s  Half  Dwarf,  and  Boston  Market 
give  the  best  results,  as  they  are  vigorous  growers 
and  good  keepers.  3.  For  the  early  crop,  plant  the 
seed  in  hotbed  or  greenhouse.  Plants  for  the  main 
crop  are  grown  by  sowing  seed  in  drills  (i  to  12  inches 
apart  in  the  open  ground,  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  fit  to 


1.  Where  a  high  price  is  paid  for  help,  can  celery  growing  be  so 
managed  as  to  insure  a  profitable  crop  ?  2.  What  do  you  consider 
the  best  varieties  to  raise,  and  why  ?  3.  How  do  you 
obtain  the  young  plants  ?  4.  Should  they  be  trans¬ 
planted  from  the  seed  bed  before  the  final  setting  out  ? 

5.  What  is  your  method  of  growing  and  blanching?  6. 

Have  you  found  a  better  material  than  earth  for  blanch¬ 
ing?  7.  What  causes  rust  ?  8.  Arc  you  troubled  with 
bitter  celery  ?  9.  If  so,  can  you  assign  a  cause  ?  10.  In 
what  manner  do  you  market  your  celery  ?  11.  How  do 
you  keep  it  for  the  winter  market  ? 

Shipped  in  the  Rough  from  Michigan. 

1.  With  good  prices,  yes  ;  or  a  largo  busi¬ 
ness,  even  on  smaller  than  usual  margins, 
might  put  the  balance  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ledger.  The  price  of  labor  cuts  no  figure; 
the  high-priced  man  is  always  the  best — if  he 
earns  his  money.  2.  White  Plume,  because 
the  market  demands  it.  3.  I  raise  them  from 
seed.  4.  If  raised  in  a  hotbed,  yes  ;  if  in  the 
open  air,  no.  I  always  cut  down  once  or 
twice  ;  it  makes  stocky  plants.  5  and  6.  In 
rows  three  feet  apart,  plants  six  inches  in 
the  row,  I  cultivate  with  a  horse  once  when 
quite  small,  work  the  crop  constantly,  but 
shallow.  Use  sometimes  the  back,  and  some¬ 
times  the  teeth  of  sharpened  iron  garden 
rakes — nothing  else.  To  force  the  crop  when 
ready  to  blanch,  I  use  boards  1x12  inches  by 
l(i  feet.  Place  on  each  side  of  the  row,  and 
leave  a  four-inch  space  at  the  top,  fastening 
them  by  wire  hooks  over  the  top.  Straw- 
blanched  celery  is  the  finest  and  best,  but 
straw  is  expensive  to  handle,  and  the  celery 
slower  to  blanch.  It  is  rolled  up  close  under 
the  leaves,  tight  against  the  stocks,  and  held 
in  place  by  short  sticks,  or  No.  9  wire  bent 
A  shape,  and  the  ends  stuck  in  the  ground  on 
either  side  of  the  straw.  Either  of  the  above 
is  better  than  earth,  and  more  economical 
as  to  space.  When  blanched  with  earth,  the 
rows  should  be  4  to  43^  feet  apart  (five  are 
better),  otherwise  to  get  enough  earth  for 
banking,  very  many  of  the  small  surface  feed¬ 
ing  roots  will  be  cut  off,  which  will  surely 
check  the  growth.  I  refer  to  fine  celery. 

Short  stalks,  12  to  14  inches  high,  weighing  six  to 
seven  pounds  per  dozen,  might  be  banked  with  earth 
from  four-foot  rows  ;  but  20  to  24-inch  celery,  weigh¬ 
ing  15  to  20  pounds  per  dozen,  never,  for  such  celery 
fills  a  four-foot  row  completely  full  of  fine,  white 
roots,  that  look  like  a  mass  of  tangled  thread  three 
inches  below  the  surface.  10  and  11.  It  is  dug  from  the 
rows,  leaving  on  most  of  the  roots,  and  fresh  or  green 
outside  leaves,  tied  in  bunches  eight  inches  square 
with  binding  twine,  corded  up  in  a  lumber  wagon, 
hauled  to  the  railroad  and  seut  “  in  the  rough  ”  (as  we 
call  it)  packed  standing,  in  refrigerator  cars  provided 
with  two  extra  floors  or  decks,  which  allow  three 
courses  of  celery.  It  goes  west,  and  is  washed, 
trimmed,  etc.,  at  its  destination,  giving  the  far-away 
markets  very  choice  and  always  fresh  goods.  We  don’t 
get  so  much  per  dozen  as  by  the  old  way  of  washing, 
trimming,  tying,  wrapping,  boxing,  elc.,  but  there 
is  not  so  much  work  to  do.  The  crop  can  be  handled 
quickly  this  way.  I  never  have  attempted  to  keep 
it  for  winter  market.  Such  celery  as  referred  to 
can  be  and  is  grown  on  well-prepared,  well-kept, 
sub-irrigated  muck  land,  i:  very  highly  manured,” 
and  these  last  three  words  form  the  key  to  the  whole 
business.  E>  L  c> 

Evans  Lake,  Mich 


course,  a  great  advantage  in  transplanting  from  the 
seed  bed  before  the  final  setting  out,  but  I  grow  on 


A  CRATE  FOR  MARKETING  CELERY.  Fio.  133. 

too  large  a  scale  to  practice  it,  and  my  custom  is  to 
take  a  large  pa ir  of  shears  and  cut  back  the  tops  of 
the  plants  and  thin  out  to,  say,  1 %  inch  apart  in  the 
row.  The  plants  are  watered  night  and  morning 
copiously,  one  of  the  waterings  usually  being  with 
liquid  manure,  or  a  mild  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
5.  The  only  satisfactory  method  of  growing  here  with 
the  help  I  employ,  is  in  the  old-fashioned  four-foot  or 
five-foot  rows,  the  distance  varying  according  to  the 
mode  of  blanching  which  I  intend  to  employ.  If  I 
blanch  with  boards  on  edge,  four  feet  is  ample  ;  if 
the  crop  is  earthed,  a  greater  distance  between  the 
rows  is  necessary.  If  my  crop  is  on  well-drained, 
light  land,  I  blanch  by  earthing  up  ;  the  crop  on  low, 
moist  ground,  I  blanch  with  boards,  as  the  wet  soil 
would  be  liable  to  rust  the  celery.  6.  1  have  an¬ 
swered  this  question  above.  My  experience  does  not 
go  beyond  ea^th  and  boards  for  blanching.  7.  My 
theory  of  the  cause  of  rust  is  handling  and  banking 
when  the  earth  is  moist.  8.  I  am  not  often  troubled 
with  bitter  celery.  I  think  that  it  is  caused  by  im¬ 
proper  or  dispi’oportioned  fertilizer,  or  delay  in 
blanching.  10.  I  tie  in  bunches  of  six  to  eight  stalks 
or  roots,  pack  them  in  crates  holdiog  one  and  two 
dozen  bunches,  and  ship  to  the  better  class  of  grocery 
stores  through  this  State  and  south  of  here.  We  have 


work.  The  seed  should  receive  but  a  very  slight 
covering  of  earth,  and  the  soil  must  be  well  firmed  by 
means  of  the  roller  or  t  therwise.  4.  It  is 
hardly  practicable  to  do  so  when  a  large  area 
is  planted.  5.  We  set  the  plants  in  very  rich 
soil,  six  inches  apart  in  rows  three  feet  apart  ; 
keep  the  soil  thoroughly  cultivated  during 
the  season,  cultivating  at  least  once  each 
week.  We  blanch  the  early  crop  by  means  of 
boards  12  inches  wide,  stood  up  close  to  the 
plants  on  each  side  of  the  row.  That  grown 
for  fall  and  early  winter  use,  is  banked  with 
earth  two  or  three  weeks  before  growth 
ceases.  The  late  crop,  intended  for  use  in 
late  winter  or  early  spring,  is  not  banked  ; 
but  it  is  either  packed  upright  in  narrow 
trenches  or  stored  in  the  cellar  to  blanch 
during  the  winter.  We  have  had  good  re¬ 
sults  with  celery  planted  seven  inches  apart 
each  way,  especially  White  Plume  and  Golden 
Dwarf.  6.  We  have  found  no  better  material 
than  earth  for  blanching  except  for  the  early 
crop,  for  which  I  prefer  boards  as  I  find  that 
the  plants  are  less  liable  to  rust  than  when 
earth  is  used.  7.  A  fungous  disease.  8.  No. 
10.  In  this  vicinity,  the  unbleached  stalks 
and  the  roots  are  removed,  and  it  is  then  put 
up  in  bunches  of  0  to  12  plants.  11.  It  is 
either  stored  in  narrow  trenches,  or  else 
packed  closely  in  low  sheds  which  are 
banked  and  covered  with  earth  and  straw  so 
as  to  prevent  freezing.  m.  h.  heck  with. 
Delaware  Experiment  Station. 

Planted  Close  Together  in  Ohio. 

1.  Where  conditions  are  all  favorable,  I 
think  it  might.  2.  White  Plume  for  early 
and  Giant  Pascal  for  late.  3.  For  the  first,  I 
sow  in  a  hotbed  early  in  March.  For  the 
main  crop,  I  sow  in  finely  pulverized  soil, 
leaving  a  furrow  every  three  feet  to  drain  off 
surplus  water,  and  for  irrigation  when  there 
is  not  sufficient  rainfall.  4.  I  never  do.  5. 
In  beds  containing  eight  rows  each.  Three 
out  of  the  seven  spaces  between  the  rows  are 
10  inches  wide,  and  the  other  four  seven  ;  the 
plants  are  seven  inches  apart  in  the  row.  A  furrow 
is  made  in  each  of  the  wide  spaces  for  irrigating. 
W  hen  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  blanching  done 
as  quickly  as  possible,  I  take  up  the  two  outside 
rows  on  the  bed,  and  place  them  (with  the  soil 
adhering  to  the  roots)  between  the  stocks  of  the  re¬ 
maining  rows,  thus  making  them  more  compact. 
Water  may  be  allowed  to  run  in  a  ten- inch  space  in 
the  middle  of  the  bed  in  dry  weather,  keeping  the 
celery  growing,  and  assisting  in  blanching.  6.  Yes. 
Straw  or  boards.  10.  In  crates  as  described  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  last  year.  11.  In  crates,  kept  from  freezing 
by  litter  or  otherwise,  and  packed  in  cellars. 

Ohio.  JOEL  IIEACOCK. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  picture  of  Mr.  Ileacock's  crate  was  given 
last  year,  but  so  many  new  readers  have  since  then 
come  into  the  family,  that  we  reprint  it  at  Fig.  133. 
The  box  is  12  x  14  inches  in  the  clear,  and  four  inches 
deep,  with  standards  12  inches  high,  and  pieces  on 
three  sides.  The  box  is  made  of  thin,  soft-wood 
boards,  and  dipped  in  hot  coal  tar.  Heavy  brown 
paper  is  placed  inside  the  crate.  The  celery  is  placed 
in  as  shown  with  whole  roots  and  some  soil  left  on 
them.  For  home  marketing,  this  works  well,  as  the 
celery  is  always  clean  and  fresh  and  makes  a  much 
better  appearance  in  the  market. 
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SHADE  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Truly  are  we  inclined  to  value  least  those  things 
that  are  most  common  to  us,  or  most  easy  to  obtain. 
City  people  long  for  the  cool  shade  of  the  country  in 
summer,  and  one  would  suppose  that  every  country 
home  would  he  surrounded  with  trees  to  serve  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  in  summer  and  winter;  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
A  large  per  cent  of  farm  homes  are  poorly  protected 
by  shade  trees,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends. 
Many  houses  have  no  large  tree  near  them,  many  have 
only  one,  and  comparatively  few  have  an  abundance. 
I  think  a  growth  of  shrubbery  and  small  varieties  of 
trees,  does  not  take  the  place  of  large  shade  trees, 
and  is  not  advisable.  It  keeps  air  out  and  dampness 
in.  Shrubbery  should  be  in  clumps,  and  not  up  close 
to  the  house.  The  shade  should  be  furnished  by  large 
trees  with  branches  well  trimmed  up  the  body.  They 
should  form  huge  umbrellas,  permitting  the  air  to 
pass  freely  about  the  buildings,  and  should  not  stand 
so  close  that  sunlight  cannot  strike  the  ground  at 
some  time  in  the  day,  or  so  near  the  dwelling  that 
they  keep  the  roof  shaded  all  the  time.  Some  sun¬ 
light  is  a  good  thing. 

There  should  be  enough  shade  to  cool  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  the  house  and  on  the  lawn.  Nothing  is  better 
than  a  half  dozen  or  more  great  forest  trees.  Some 
varieties  grow  rapidly,  and  while  they  are  not  at  their 
best  for  a  generation,  they  soon  do  some  good,  and 
people  should  plant  for  the  future.  When  there  are 
no  trees,  a  dozen  should  be  planted  where  four  large 
trees  will  be  wanted,  and  then  thinned  out  as  growth 
requires  it.  Forest  trees  may  often  be  saved  by  re¬ 
moving  the  top.  in  this  way,  I  have  saved  several 
near  the  house.  A  maple  has  twice  shown  decided  in¬ 
dications  of  death,  and  each  time  the  top  was  re¬ 
moved.  To-day  it  has  a  beautiful  new  growth  of 
blanches  in  the  top,  and  appears  full  of  vitality.  A 
beech  was  apparently  gone,  when  a  timely  removal  of 
the  top  revived  it. 

Around  a  tenant  house,  I  have  three  magnificent 
beeches  that  add  more  to  the  comfort  of  the  family 
occupying  the  house  than  any  improvements  to  the 
house  I  could  make  with  $100.  “  I  would  rather  have 

those  trees  than  $50  worth  of  new  furniture  in  the 
house/’  said  the  housekeeper  in  that  home.  Were  I 
living  there,  three  times  $50  would  not  buy  those 
trees.  When  shade  is  so  cheaply  obtained,  the  houses 
in  the  country  that  stand  without  several  trees,  old 
or  young,  near  them,  are  not  undeserving  of  criticism. 

ALYA  AGEE. 


HORSESHOE  FARM  STRAWBERRY  NOTES. 

It  is  very  dry,  and  strawberries  are  suffering,  espe¬ 
cially  where  they  are  not  mulched.  I  would  not 
try  to  grow  them  without  a  mulch.  On  a  recent  visit 
to  the  largest  grower  of  strawberries  near  Ithaca,  N. 
Y.,  I  was  surprised  to  find  he  never  used  any  mulch. 
With  me,  10  miles  from  the  lake,  a  mulch  often  delays 
the  blossoms  until  after  a  killing  frost,  prevents  evap¬ 
oration  of  moisture,  and  not  only  br’ngsmy  fruit  into 
market  clean,  but  also  after  others  are  done  picking,  so 
that  1  have  less  competition  and  better  prices.  Said 
the  grower  above  referred  to,  “I  do  not  want  my  ber¬ 
ries  held  back;  I  am  getting  14  cents  this  week 
because — I  am  ahead  of  the  hill  fellows.  Ber¬ 
ries  that  are  mulched,  are  injured  much  more 
by  frost  than  where  the  soil  is  uncovered. 

The  earth  does  not  give  off  heat  when  cov¬ 
ered.  In  a  dry  time,  a  light  shower  will  do 
good  by  reaching  the  surface  soil,  but  would 
not  penetrate  a  heavy  mulch.” 

It  seems  as  though  the  question  of  mulch¬ 
ing  is  one  to  be  decided  by  location.  A  bed 
of  potted  plants  which  were  set  last  fall, 
was  a  magnificent  sight.  They  were  set 
about  12x24  inches,  and  were  literally  loaded 
with  big  berries.  I  never  saw  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  big  berries  on  the  same  area,  and  am 
convinced  that  one  can  have  berries  the  next 
season,  even  though  he  has  neglected  to  set 
out  a  bed  this  spring.  A  trench  was  dug 
alongside  of  the  old  plants,  and  a  row  of 
small  pots  set  in  it,  as  thick  as  they  could 
stand.  When  the  runners  started,  one  was  placed  on 
the  rich  soil  in  each  pot.  In  August,  after  they  were 
well  rooted,  they  were  set  out  and  all  runners  kept  off. 
King  &  Robinson,  of  Trumansburg.  have  about  two 
acres  of  strawberries.  The  old  bed  had  some  of  the 
largest,  rankest  vines  I  ever  saw.  “  We  spread  hog 
manure  on  there,  and  got  little  but  foliage,”  was  Mr. 
King’s  comment.  The  newer  bed  was  so  heavily 
mulched  with  wheat  straw  that  one  could  not  feel  the 
ground  as  he  walked  over  it.  The  masses  of  berries 
lying  on  the  clean  straw  will  have  no  grit  on  them, 
and  are  easily  picked. 

I  saw  a  fine  two-inch  pear  tree  “dead  as  a  door 
nail.”  “  1  washed  the  trunk  with  kerosene  oil.  1  do 
not  think  I  used  over  a  tablespoonful  either,”  was  the 
explanation.  Michel’s  Early,  Crescent,  Bubach,  Sharp¬ 
less,  Parker  Earle,  Haverland  and  Warfield  are  the 
berries  now  grown  in  this  locality.  Many  other  kinds 
are  being  tried.  c.  e.  c. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Almond  Nuts  at  the  South. 

G.  S.,  Mobile  County,  Ala. — Is  the  climate  of  the  Gulf  counties 
suitable  for  almond  nuts?  What  soils  are  suitable  for  them? 
How  early  do  they  bear?  What  varieties  are  best?  Are  they 
salable,  and  at  what  prices? 

Ans. — The  almond  does  not  succeed  in  the  Gulf 
States.  The  climate  is  too  moist,  and  the  late  frosts 
almost  invariably  nip  the  flowers,  which  appear  very 


THE  BALDWIN  APPLE  MONUMENT.  Fio.  134.  See  page  428. 

early.  In  the  arid  regions  of  western  Texas,  where 
irrigation  can  be  practiced  and  all  through  such  re¬ 
gions  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  the  interior  regions 
of  California,  the  almond  does  pretty  well — in  a  few 
localities,  very  well.  The  varieties  that  are  mostly 
planted  are  Princess,  Terragona,  Languedoc,  I.  X.  L., 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  a  few  others.  They  bear  in  two 
years  after  transplanting  from  the  nursery,  the  same 
as  the  peach.  They  like  a  sandy  loam  or  a  clay  rich  in 
lime.  The  nuts  command  a  price  in  market  of  from 
10  to  20  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  according  to  size, 
brightness,  etc.  t.  y.  munson. 

About  Painting  Trees. 

E.  J.  B.,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. — Will  it  injure  fruit  trees  to  paint 
the  trunks  with  white  lead  and  linseed  oil? 

Ans. — We  cannot  answer  the  question  positively. 
Those  who  have  tried  it,  make  different  reports.  An 
old  friend  near  the  Rural  Farm  on  Long  Island,  has 
painted  his  apple  trees  a  foot  up  from  the  soil  and  a 


little  below,  for  many  years,  with  linseed  oil  with 
some  lead  added.  It  gives  a  covering  which  either 
disguises  the  tree  from  the  borer,  oi  she  prefers  not 
to  deposit  her  eggs  there.  The  paint  has  never  in¬ 
jured  the  trees. 

Cotton-seed  Meal  for  Onions. 

T.  J.  L.,  Elmo,  Ark. — Is  it  advisable  to  sow  cotton-seed  meal  on 
onions  after  they  are  four  to  six  weeks  old,  and  work  it  into  the 
soil  ?  It  may  be  purchased  for  $20  a  ton.  My  land  is  very  rich, 
and  will  yield  50  to  75  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  any  year.  Nitrate 
of  soda  would  cost  five  cents  a  pound  here;  besides,  it  is  much 
trouble  to  get  it.  Will  the  meal  be  of  any  benefit  without  mixing 
with  other  fertilizers  ?  The  cotton  seed  is  worth  only  $4  a  ton 
here.  Is  there  any  small  machine  to  grind  the  seed  and  hulls  at 
a  small  cost  ? 

Ans. — We  question  whether  such  rich  land  needs 
much  cotton-seed  meal  to  produce  an  onion  crop.  We 
would  expect  better  results  from  wood  ashes  or  pot¬ 


ash  salts.  The  cotton-seed  meal  is  rich  in  nitrogen, 
and  where  this  is  needed,  we  would  not  buy  nitrate 
of  soda  at  the  prices  given.  The  best  way  to  use  the 
cotton -seed  meal  is  to  mix  with  each  1,000  pounds, 
700  pounds  of  dissolved  roek  and  300  of  muriate  of 
potash.  This  will  make  a  fair  onion  fertilizer.  It 
would  be  be.  tter  to  use  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
also,  but,  at  the  prices  given,  it  would  be  too  expen¬ 
sive.  Who  can  tell  us  about  a  machine  for  grinding 
the  seed  V 

Advice  About  Crimson  Clover. 

F.  M..  Divine's  Corners ,  N.  Y. — I  have  about  three  acres  of  corn. 
Will  it  pay  to  sow  one  peck  of  Crimson  clover  seed  per  acre  at  the 
last  cultivation,  about  July  15  ?  Conceding  that  it  will  not  live 
through  the  winter  and  spring  here,  would  it  benefit  the  land  to 
let  it  grow  up  and  die  as  a  mulch  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  we  do  think  it  will  pay,  provided  the 
land  is  rich  enough  to  start  the  seed  well,  and  it  be 
fairly  moist.  Three  seasons  out  of  five,  we  believe 
the  clover  will  survive  your  winters,  but  even  if  it 
would  not,  we  feel  sure  that  the  fall  growth  will  more 
than  pay  the  cost  of  seed  and  seeding.  A  moderate 
pasturing  up  to  the  first  of  October,  will  help  rather 
than  hurt  it. 

To  Save  Gladiolus  Seeds. 

O.  C.,  New  Madison,  O. — Can  I  save  gladiolus  seeds  ?  Should  I 
leave  all  of  the  spike  of  bloom  on,  or  remove  part  of  it  ?  How  can 
I  prevent  seed  from  different  varieties  or  colors  mixing,  so  that 
the  young  seedlings  will  be  the  same  as  the  parent  plant?  Will 
it  do  to  inclose  them  in  paper  sacks  or  netting? 

Ans. — It  is  best  to  break  off  the  top  of  the  bloom- 
spike,  leaving  six  or  eight  flowers  to  perfect  their  seed 
pods.  It  is  a  considerable  strain  on  the  gladiolus 
plant  to  produce  seeds.  The  new  corm  will  usually 
be  smaller  than  the  one  planted  in  the  spring,  and 
there  are  not  likely  to  be  many  cormels  or  “  offsets.” 
The  only  way  to  secure  self-fertilized  seed  from  sepa¬ 
rate  varieties,  is  to  inclose  the  spike  in  a  net,  and  pol- 
lenize  the  flowers  as  they  open,  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.  This  can  readily  be  done  with  a  small  brush, 
or  in  a  rough  way  by  drawing  the  spike  through  the 
hand  which  will  generally  force  a  contact  between 
stigma  and  anthers.  Even  with  this  care,  the  colors 
and  varieties  will  scarcely  come  true,  and  there  will 
be  many  wide  variations.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
best  named  varieties,  do  not  seed  at  all,  and  many 
others  are  infertile  with  their  own  pollen,  but  respond 
readily  to  that  of  other  varieties.  Self-fertilization, 
without  the  aid  of  insects  or  other  outside  means,  is 
not  likely  to  occur  in  gladiolus,  which  explains  the 
great  diversity  of  color  and  form  in  seedlings,  w.  v.  f. 

A  Garden  from  Sod ;  Insects, 

A.  J.  K.,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. — 1.  I  have  about  three  acres  of  land 
under  Timothy  and  clover.  As  the  ground  is  quite  high,  I  wish  to 
make  a  garden  out  of  it.  I  shall  cut  the  grass  about  July  1.  What 
can  I  do  to  make  a  passable  vegetable  garden  out  of  it  next  year  ? 
2.  The  Striped  cucumber  bug  laid  my  cucumber  patch  waste.  I 
have  to-day  re-planted  it.  What  can  I  do  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  destruction  ?  3.  I  had  a  patch  of  the  Early  White  Turnip- 
rooted  radish,  which,  when  they  were  of  the  size  of  a  sparrow’s 
egg,  were  attacked  by  a  lot  of  small,  white  worms  which  bored 
right  through  the  radishes,  and  very  few  were  fit  to  eat.  What  is 
a  preventive  ? 

Ans. — 1.  If  we  had  that  land  here,  our  object  would 
be  to  break  up  the  sod  and  decay  the  organic  matter 
in  it  as  much  as  possible  before  next  year’s  garden. 
After  cutting  the  hay,  we  would  plow  the  sod  and 
work  it  up  fine  with  such  tools  as  he  disc  or 
Cutaway  and  Acme  harrows.  Then  set  out 
such  plants  as  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  and 
sow  turnips,  and  cultivate  well.  Our  own 
plan  would  be  to  use  at  least  500  pounds 
per  acre  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer.  Late  in 
the  fall,  we  would  plow  again,  turning  the 
furrows  up  so  that  the  frost  will  woikall 
through  them.  In  the  spring,  plow  care¬ 
fully  again,  and  work  up  fine  with  other 
tillage  tools  ;  and  use  stable  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizers  as  most  convenient.  In  a  general 
way,  that  is  what  we  would  do  to  turn  a 
tough  sod  “  into  a  garden.”  We  are  working 
on  just  such  a  field  now,  though  we  could  not 
get  it  plowed  last  fall.  2.  Keep  the  plants 
thoroughly  covered  with  tobacco  dust,  re¬ 
peating  the  application  when  it  is  washed  off 
by  rains.  Or  cover  with  thin  cloth  like  mos¬ 
quito  netting,  which  may  be  left  on  until  sev¬ 
eral  leaves  are  formed.  3.  The  Radish  maggot,  closely 
allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Cabbage  maggot,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  insect  pests  to  combat,  and 
the  seed  should  always  be  sown,  so  far  as  possible,  on 
land  remote  from  that  previously  occupied  by  any 
similar  crop.  All  affected  plants  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  by  fire.  Applications  of  insecti¬ 
cides  seem  to  do  little  good,  though  sprinklings  of 
tobacco  dust  may  check  their  ravages  somewhat,  as 
may  kerosene  emulsion  if  the  ground  be  saturated 
with  it.  A  heavy  application  of  coal  ashes  to  the  soil 
before  sowing  the  seed  sometimes  has  the  effect 
desired.  The  land  should  be  made  very  rich  with 
commercial  fertilizers,  and  the  rapid  growth  will  help 
the  radishes  to  escape  the  attacks  of  the  pests.  Barn¬ 
yard  manures  should  not  be  used  for  growing  these 
and  similar  crops  wrhich  are  subject  to  their  attacks. 
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When  to  “  Abandon  Stable  Manure." 

N.  P.,  Ithaca,  IV.  Y. — The  R.  N.-Y.  is  devoting:  a  great  deal  of 
space  to  commercial  fertilizer.  Does  it  advise  abandoning  stable 
and  barnyard  manure,  and  substituting  commercial  fertilizers  in 
their  stead  ?  If  barnyard  or  stable  manure  can  be  had  for  50 
cents  per  load  at  the  stable,  and  the  purchaser  is  obiiged  to  draw 
it  three  miles,  which  do  you  consider  the  cheaper,  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  or  commercial  fertilizer  ?  Or  would  you  advise  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  both  ?  If  so,  in  what  proportions  ? 

Ans. — It  is  very  hard,  apparently,  to  make  our  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  fertilizer  question  clear.  Suppose  that 
you  had  asked  these  two  questions  :  1.  Do  you  advise 
farmers  to  quit  raising  corn,  and  buy  cotton-seed 
meal  and  other  foods  instead  ?  2.  Do  you  advise  us 

to  quit  raising  wheat  for  our  own  flour,  and  buy 
baker’s  bread  ?  Those  questions  are  just  about  as 
comprehensive  as  the  one  about  fertilizers  and  ma¬ 
nure.  No  doubt  many  farmers  can  buy  stock  food 
cheaper  than  they  can  raise  it.  For  example,  Mr. 
Bancroft  puts  all  his  corn  and  cow  peas  into  the  silo, 
and  buys  cotton-seed  meal — thus  getting  a  good  deal 
cheaper  ration  than  would  be  possible  if  he  let  his 
corn  form  dry  grain.  Many  other  farmers,  if  they 
would  only  look  at  the  thing  fairly,  would  find  that  it 
is  cheaper  to  buy  grain  and  put  the  corn  in  a  silo. 
Yet,  it  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  claim  that  such  a 
course  is  to  be  advocated  as  a  general  rule.  The  same 
with  the  bread  problem.  Many  farmers  near  cities 
and  towns,  buy  their  bread,  because,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  they  find  it  cheaper  to  do  so  ;  but  we  could 
only  advise  those  to  give  up  growing  their  own  grain 
who  have  first  carefully  figured  out  the  comparative 
cost  of  the  bread.  Just  so  with  fertilizers  and  stable 
manure.  The  average  farmer  must  keep  more  or  less 
stock,  and  in  any  event,  he  should  carefully  save  and 
apply  every  ounce  of  homemade  manure.  The  ma¬ 
nure  that  he  should  abandon  is  that  from  uni/rofitable 
stock.'  There  are  many  farmers  who  keep  a  good 
many  cattle  or  sheep  without  knowing  whether  they 
pay  or  not.  Were  they  to  figure  the  matter  out,  they 
would  find  that  the  only  way  to  make  such  stock  pay 
for  their  food,  is  to  credit  the  manure  at  a  high  price. 
We  do  advise  abandoning  such  stable  manure,  and 
substituting  fertilizers  and  green  crops  in  place  of  it. 
We  advise  a  farmer  before  making  any  change,  to 
figure  the  whole  thing  out  with  care,  and  see  just 
what  the  manure  costs  him.  That  is  the  only  fair 
basis  for  comparison.  In  any  event,  we  would  add  to 
every  ton  of  average  stable  manure,  at  least  30  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  and  50  of  some  dissolved  rock.  As 
we  have  often  explained,  average  manure  is  deficient 
in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  as  compared  with  its 
nitrogen.  In  the  case  mentioned,  we  would  buy  the 
stable  manure  at  50  cents  a  load,  and  add  the  potash 
and  dissolved  rock  mentioned  above.  This  will  be 
excellent  for  most  crops.  For  potatoes,  we  prefer  a 
good  fertilizer  to  manure. 

How  to  Build  a  Small  Barn. 

J.  M.,  Glen  Mary,  Tenn. — I  would  like  a  little  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  small  barn  I  wish  to  build.  I  wish  to  build  it  26  or  27 
feet  by  about  35,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  my  needs,  and  to  put 
in  about  10  grown  cows,  two  or  three  horses  and  young  stock.  I 
can  get  a  second-class  vitrified  paving  brick,  which  measures 
3x4x9  inches,  at  $8  per  1,000  delivered  at  the  depot,  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  build  a  wall  about  three  feet  high  to 
put  the  frame  on.  The  ground  is  level  where  I  intend  to  build.  I 
wish  to  build  two  stories  high,  that  is,  to  use  all  the  room  above 
the  cattle,  for  hay  and  fodder,  and  I  thought  about  making  the 
sides  16  or  18  feet  high.  How  thick  shall  I  make  the  walls  for 
the  frame  ?  Would  it  pay  to  build  the  walls  any  higher  or  lower 
of  brick,  as  I  can  get  lumber  at  $10  per  M  ?  How  should  I  frame  it 
so  that  I  can  use  a  hay  carrier  with  horse-power  to  unload  the 
wagons  from  the  outside  or  end  of  the  barn  ?  What  do  you  think 
of  the  paving  brick  for  a  floor  for  cattle  and  horses  to  stand  on  ? 
Would  the  brick  need  anything  under  them  but  the  soil  leveled 
off  if  put  down  with  cement  ?  WThat  do  you  think  of  the  relative 
qualities  of  shingles,  iron,  and  steel  roofing? 

Ans. — The  great  insurmountable  objection  to  the 
barn  proposed,  is  the  size  ;  27x35  feet  would  give  only 
845  square  feet  of  floor  surface  ;  if  built  even  10  feet 
high,  it  would  give  only  650  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to 
each  one  of  13  animals,  an  amount  entirely  inadequate 
to  mature  animals,  even  with  the  most  perfect  venti¬ 
lation.  If  he  will  make  his  barn  30x40,  with  nine  feet 
in  the  clear,  he  will  have  830  cubic  feet.  Hut  while  I 
was  at  it,  I  would  add  another  foot  to  the  height,  and 
give  923  cubic  feet  which  would  be  much  better.  The 
difference  in  cost  would  be  but  a  trifle,  there  being 
only  16  linear  feet  more  walls.  This  would  enable 
him  to  put  the  10  cows  and  one  youngster  in  a  single 
row  lengthwise  the  barn,  with  heads  into  the  center 
and  thus  use  less  than  one-half  the  floor  space.  In 
one  corner  of  the  other  half,  put  two  horse  stalls,  say, 
five  feet  wide,  and  there  would  still  be  left  an  open 
space  which  would  be  handy  for  a  good  many  uses. 
Among  others,  a  roomy  box  stall  might  be  fitted  up 
for  any  animal  coming  in,  or  which,  for  any  reason, 
it  was  desirable  to  give  plenty  of  room. 

As  it  would  require  about  five  bricks  to  the  surface 
foot  of  wall,  or  15  for  a  wall  three  bricks  thick,  I 
would  not  build  the  wall  over  two  feet  high,  and 
above  this  would  use  double  boarding  and  building 
paper  to  make  it  frostproof.  This  would  be  much 
cheaper,  and  equally  good.  Don’t  build  the  barn  with 
less  than  24-foot  posts,  as  this  will  give  but  12  feet 


above  the  flqor  if  the  stable  is  10  feet  high,  and  this 
space  is  none  too  much  for  storage  for  so  many  head 
of  stock. 

By  putting  in  a  ridgepole,  letting  it  run  back  12 
or  more  feet,  and  fastening  it  firmly  to  the  rafters, 
and  having  the  rafters  well  tied  together,  it  can  be 
run  out  one  of  the  gables  far  enough  to  support  the 
end  of  the  tracks  so  that  a  hay  fork  can  be  used.  Or, 
by  making  the  doors  of  the  loft  pretty  large,  the 
hooks  and  pulleys  may  be  so  placed  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  have  any  timber  project  to  which  to 
attach  the  track.  Such  a  barn  should  have  a  good- 
sized  cupola  ventilator,  not  less  than  four  feet  square, 
with  such  a  ventilating  device  as  was  shown  in  Tiik 
B.  N.-Y.  of  1894,  page  502.  To  be  out  of  the  way  in 
putting  in  hay,  it  may  branch  under  the  roof,  and  go 
down  the  rafters,  and  down  each  side  of  the  barn. 

I  think  the  cull  paving  bricks  would  make  a  capital 
floor.  They  should  be  laid  on  edge,  on  a  good  sand 
foundation,  and  well  filled  in  with  hydraulic  grout 
and  given  time  to  set.  The  trench  for  manure  should 
not  be  less  than  nine  inches  deep,  and  18  inches  wide; 
this  may  be  made  of  the  bricks  and  cement. 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  relative  cost  of  shingles, 
iron,  or  steel,  for  roofing,  so  I  can  only  advise  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles.  As  a  rule,  no  other  roof  is  so  cheap  or 
satisfactory  as  good  shingles.  In  most  places,  the 
interest  on  the  extra  cost  of  any  other  roof  over  one 
of  shingles,  will  keep  the  shingle  roof  in  good  repair 
indefinitely,  and  the  latter  is  always  reliable  and  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

1  would  advise  fitting  the  stable  with  some  stalls 
which  give  the  cows  the  most  perfect  freedom,  and 
making  them  of  different  widths  to  fit  animals  of 
various  sizes.  j.  9.  w. 

A  New  Apple  Pest. 

W.  S.,  Point  Terrace,  Oreg. — I  inclose  a  specimen  of  an  apple 
pest  of  which  I  would  like  to  know  the  name  and  the  remedy.  It 
has  been  here  for  three  years.  I  have  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  and  kerosene  emulsion,  with  poor  success.  The  pests 
make  their  appearance  about  April  1,  and  stay  all  summer  ;  they 
are  the  worst  on  apples,  and  work  very  little  on  plums  or  pears. 

AN8WKRED  BY  M.  Y.  SLING  ERL  AND. 

This  apple  pest  proved  to  be  an  insect  which,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  never  been  recorded  on  the  apple.  The 


THE  HAWTHORN  TINGIS  (NEW  APPLE  PEST).  Fio.  136. 


specimens  were  too  badly  crushed  for  identification, 
but  are  probably  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Hawthorn  Tingis  (Corythuca  arcuta).  The  Tingids 
are  unique  and  curious  insects.  An  adult  Hawthorn 
Tingis  is  shown  much  enlarged  (the  hair  line  at  the  side 
indicates  its  natural  size)  in  Fig.  136.  The  reticulated 
and  gauze-like  structure  of  the  wing  covers,  usually 
accompanied  by  similar  expansions  from  the  sides  of 
the  thorax,  gives  these  insects  a  characteristic  appear¬ 
ance  which  needs  only  to  be  once  seen  to  be  recognized 
in  the  future.  The  insect  punctures  the  under  sur¬ 
face  of  the  leaves,  often  giving  them  a  brown  and 
sunburnt  appearance.  On  the  leaves  sent  by  W.  S., 
there  were  several  of  the  adult  insects  and  many  of 
their  curious  eggs.  These  eggs  are  smooth,  whitish, 
and  ovoid  in  shape.  It  would  take  eight  of  them 
placed  end  to  end,  to  measure  an  inch.  They  are  laid 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  are  completely 
covered  by  a  brown,  sticky  substance  which  hardens 
soon  after  oviposition.  This  covering  is  cut  off  squarely 
at  the  upper  end.  Three  eggs,  much  enlarged,  are 
shown  projecting  from  a  bit  of  leaf  in  Fig.  136.  The 
young  insects  make  their  exit  from  the  funnel-shaped 
summit  of  the  eggs.  The  immature  insects  or  nymphs 
are  of  the  same  dirty-brown  color  as  the  egg  covering. 
They  are  broad  and  flat,  and  spines  seem  to  project 
from  almost  every  portion  of  their  bodies.  One  of 
them  is  shown  above  the  eggs  in  the  figure.  Hrof. 
Comstock,  from  whose  report  as  the  Entomologist  for 
1879.  the  figures  are  taken,  says  that  the  nymphs  re¬ 
minded  him  of  a  lobe  of  prickly  cactus.  As  the  cast¬ 
off  skins  stick  to  the  leaf,  they  give  it  the  appearance 
of  being  much  more  seriously  infested  than  it  really 
is.  There  are  probably  several  broods  of  this  curious 
insect  each  year,  and  the  tisual  mode  of  hibernation  is 
in  the  adult  state  in  sheltered  places  in  old  rubbish, 
or  under  the  loose  bark  of  the  tree.  The  insect  will 
readily  succumb  to  a  spray  of  kerosene  emulsion,  but 
must  be  hit  by  it ;  this  will  necessitate  drenching  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  which  will  be  a  somewhat 
difficult  task.  The  first  application  should  be  made 
early  in  the  season,  so  as  to  destroy  as  many  of 
the  adults  as  have  come  forth  from  hibernation. 


Every  one  of  these  killed  means  many  less  of  the 
insects  later  in  the  season. 

Some  Worms  and  Webs. 

E.  U.  W.,  Croton  Falls,  N.  Y. — What  shall  I  do  to  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes,  to  prevent  the  web  which  seems  to  be  woven 
by  a  fiendish-looking  spider,  and  which  produces  a  large  and  in¬ 
dustrious  crop  of  green  worms  ?  My  currant  bushes  have  a  dis¬ 
ease  or  some  worm  or  insect,  which  causes  a  decay  through  the 
center  of  the  stalks,  and  they  break  under  their  own  weight  as 
early  in  the  season  as  this.  What  is  the  cause  and  the  remedy  ? 
I  find  a  small,  green  worm  on  my  young  apple  trees.  Will  spray¬ 
ing  kill  them  at  this  date,  and  what  kind  of  spray,  if  any,  shall  I 
use  ? 

Ans. — The  “  fiendish-looking  spider  ”  and  its  nest, 
are  undoubtedly  benefactors,  and  they  certainly  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  “large  and  industrious  crop  of 
green  worms.”  These  worms  are  the  well-known 
larvae  of  the  Currant  worm  (Nematus  ventricosus) 
with  which  every  currant  grower,  nearly  the  world 
over,  is  only  too  familiar.  The  adult  insect  is  a  bright 
yellow-bodied,  four-winged  fly  about  the  size  of  the 
common  house  fly.  White  hellebore  dusted  on  the 
bushes  is  a  sure  remedy  for  these  worms  ;  Paris-green 
can  be  used  very  effectively  before  the  fruit  is  half- 
grown. 

The  currant  stems  have  doubtless  been  tunneled  by 
one  of  the  Currant  borers  ;  it  will  be  impossible,  with¬ 
out  specimens,  to  say  whether  it  is  the  work  of  the 
caterpillar  of  the  Imported  Currant-borer  moth  (allied 
to  the  well-known  Peach  borer),  or  the  footless  grub 
of  the  American  Currant-borer  beetle.  Their  life 
history  and  habits  are  practically  the  same,  and  both 
may  be  easily  combated  by  simply  cutting  out  and 
burning  the  infested  stalks  early  in  the  spring,  thus 
destroying  the  nearly  mature  insects  which  they  then 
contain.  The  infested  stalks  will  either  not  leaf  out 
at  all,  or  start  later  than  the  others  in  the  spring,  it 
will  doubtless  be  a  little  late  to  catch  any  of  the 
insects  in  the  stalks  now,  but  I  would  make  the  effort, 
for  a  few  belated  ones  may  be  thus  caught  and 
destroyed  before  they  have  a  chance  to  carry  on  their 
work  of  providing  for  the  development  of  the  next 
brood. 

It  is  now  too  late  effectually  to  check  the  green 
worms  of  the  apple  trees  by  spraying.  Hand  picking 
will  prove  the  most  practicable  method  of  combating 
them  now  on  young  trees.  One  or  two  applications  of 
Paris-green  before  and  just  after  blossoming,  will 
check  them.  m.  v.  s. 

A  Case  of  “  Die  Back.” 

P.,  Wheeling,  Mo. — I  have  20  acres  of  the  Botan  plum  trees;  they 
died  back  badly  last  winter.  On  each  limb  or  twig  would  be 
found  stings  two  or  three  inches  apart.  I  send  a  piece  of  limb, 
also  samples  of  bugs  found  on  the  trees. 

Ans. — There  was  nothing  among  the  specimens  sent 
that  would  account  for  the  dying  back  of  the  branches. 
The  severe  winter  was  doubtless  the  principal  cause. 
1  cannot  explain  the  “stings”  on  the  branches  ;  gum 
had  exuded  from  many  of  the  places.  Almost  any 
mechanical  injury  on  plum,  peach  or  cherry,  will 
cause  a  gummy  exudation.  Possibly  the  large  weevils 
found  on  the  trees  may  have  caused  the  “stings.” 
These  weevils  are  commonly  known  as  the  Imbri¬ 
cated  Snout  beetle  (Epicaerus  imbricatus).  They  work 
upon  the  branches,  leaves  and  fruit  of  several  fruit 
trees,  on  gooseberries,  and  have  sometimes  done  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  garden  vegetables.  Nothing  has 
been  recorded  of  the  life  history  of  this  insect,  and  it 
is  rarely  that  it  occurs  insufficient  numbers  to  become 
of  economic  importance.  The  small  beetle  found  on 
a  plum  is  the  well-known  Pluincurculio,  the  author  of 
the  conspicuous,  crescent-shaped  marks  on  the  fruit. 
It  is  the  worst  pest  the  plum  grower  has  to  fight,  and 
it  also  does  great  damage  to  peafch  and.apple  orchards. 
It  has  been  too  often  discussed  in  agricultural  litera¬ 
ture  to  need  further  comment  here.  m.  y.  s. 

Rundown  Meadow ;  City  Garbage. 

B.  II.,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa.— I  have  a  17-acre  field  of  low 
meadow  land  which  is  over-run  with  sorrel  or  sour  grass,  and 
our  grass  crop  is  a  failure.  I  shall  plow  and  sow  to  German 
millet  with  300  pounds  of  acid  rock  containing  14  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Then  I  purpose  to  manure  and  sow  to  wheat  and 
grass.  Will  gashouse  lime  help  in  this  field  ?  It  may  be  bought 
for  one-half  cent  per  bushel.  Of  what  use  is  city  garbage  that  has 
been  pressed  to  extract  the  bulk  of  the  water,  and  then  mixed 
with  gas  lime  to  suppress  the  odor  ? 

Ans. — If  the  gas-lime  is  fresh,  we  would  not  use  it 
at  all.  In  fact,  it  is  a  question  whether  lime  is  needed 
on  that  soil.  You  will  make  a  mistake  if  you  do  not 
use  potash  with  the  acid  rock.  We  would  use  at  least 
150  pounds  per  acre  of  muriate  of  potash.  We  could 
only  make  a  guess  at  the  value  of  the  garbage.  In 
any  event,  we  would  not  advise  you  to  use  it  on  that 
field.  The  greatest  need  there,  is  evidently  for  miner¬ 
als — not  for  organic  matter.  Better  send  a  sample  of 
the  garbage  to  your  experiment  station  (State  College, 
Pa.,)  for  analysis,  before  you  buy  it. 

4  Homemade  Hose. 

F.  B.  W.,  North  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. — How  can  I  make  a  hose  of 
factory  cloth  for  conducting  water  for  irrigating  purposes?  How 
much  pressure  will  it  stand  ? 

Ans. — We  have  had  no  experience  in  making  this 
sort  of  hose,  and  doubt  whether  it  will  prove  satis¬ 
factory.  We  have  read  of  its  being  made  by  taking 
long  strips  of  canvas,  about  18  inches  wide,  lapping 
the  edges  and  sewing  them  together  on  a  sewing 
machine.  These  sections  of  hose  are  joined  by  means 
of  two  tubes  which  tit  into  the  ends.  If  any  of  our 
readers  can  tell  us  more  about  this,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  have  them  do  so. 
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A  Mulch  for  Strawberries. 


M.  F.  T.,  Rio  Vista,  Va. — It’s  the  same 
old  story  every  year  ;  with  some  it’s  too 
much  trouble  and  expense.  I  saw,  the 
past  season,  fine  strawberries  sold  for 
75  cents  per  crate,  and  they  were  hard 
to  sell  at  that,  because  they  were  dirty ; 
had  they  been  clean,  they  would  have 
sold  readily  for  $2  per  crate.  Estimating 
the  crop  at  100  crates  per  acre,  which  is 
small  enough,  we  find  a  loss  of  $125  per 
acre,  just  for  the  sake  of  saving,  say, 
$10  per  acre  for  applying  the  mulch. 
Besides,  by  mulching  we  keep  the  land 
moist  during  a  drought,  and  it  will  be  a 
poor  year  when  mulching  does  not  in¬ 
crease  the  crop  25  bushels  per  acre. 
Growing  strawberries  without  a  mulch 
to  keep  them  clean,  I  claim,  does  not  pay. 

"  Frostproof  Strawberries.” 

C.  E.  Chapman,  Tompkins  County,  N. 
Y. — As  1  can  see  the  “  remains”  of  what 
would  have  been  $200  worth  of  straw¬ 
berries,  from  my  window,  this  question 
naturally  interests  me.  The  best  and 
most  efficient  thing  1  have  tried,  is  apply¬ 
ing  a  heavy  mulch  of  swale  hay  during 
winter,  and  leaving  it  on  as  long  as  1 
dared  ;  then  stirring  it,  and  taking  off 
some  until  the  plants  could  grow  through. 
This  will  prove  as  destructive  as  frost 
if  left  on  too  thick  and  too  long.  The 
plants  can  be  kept  back  five  to  ten  days 
by  this  method,  and  some  seasons  this 
would  save  them.  Some  plants  covered 
with  quilts,  seemed  to  be  injured,  both 
by  the  frost  and  the  covering — but  it 
was  more  than  a  frost  ;  it  was  a  freeze. 
A  friend  covered  a  small  bed  two  quilts 
deep  and  they  were  all  killed.  Some  near 
by  were  injured  but  little,  although  not 
covered  at  all.  I  think  the  age  of  the 
blossom  had  something  to  do  with  their 
susceptibility.  Some  covered  with  ves¬ 
sels  which  set  down  close  and  snug  to 
the  surface,  proved  worse  than  none. 
Covering  must  admit  air. 

Among  varieties,  the  long  fruit  stalks 
and  large  blossoms  prove  fatal.  Sharp- 
less  are  about  all  ruined.  Bubach  suf¬ 
fered  next.  Timbrell  and  some  trial 
seedlings  are  one-half  killed.  The  Michel’s 
Early,  Crescent  and  Parker  Earle  set  so 
many  blossoms  that  the  thinning  may 
be  a  benefit.  Of  Warfield,  hardly  any 
were  lost.  The  smaller  varieties  that 
give  a  large  number  of  runners,  seem  to 
stand  frost  best.  I  think  that  the  Cres¬ 
cents  are  developing  more  buds,  and 
with  the  Michel’s  Early,  have  been  in 
blossom  three  weeks.  There  are  enough 
of  both  kinds  in  blossom  now,  June  1, 
for  a  fair  yield.  The  very  late  varieties 
have  never  proved  more  than  a  few  days 
later  than  the  early  ones,  and  are  not 

Of  Interest  to  Teachers  and  Their  Friends. 

On  account  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  Meeting,  at  Denver, 
Col.,  July  5-12,  exceptionally  low  rates 
have  been  made,  not  only  to  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  Manitou  and  Pueblo, 
but  to  all  points  of  scenic  attraction  in 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  to  Pacific  Coast 
points,  including  Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  Yel¬ 
lowstone  National  Park,  California  and 
Alaska.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
and  Union  I’acific  Railways,  forming  the 
Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  Northwestern 
Line,  oiler  advantages  which  no  other 
route,  or  combination  of  routes  is  able 
to  do.  With  a  view'  to  enhancing  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  trip,  and  reducing  it  to  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  various  parties  are 
being  formed  here  and  there  throughout 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  under 
the  management  of  officially  appointed 
Directors,  whose  object  is  to  secure  for 
the  teachers  and  their  friends  an  attract¬ 
ive  outing  at  the  lowest  cost.  For  in¬ 
teresting  details  write  to  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Chas.  W.  Cole,  Supt., 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  R.  Tenbroeck,  287  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y. ;  II.  A.  Gross,  423  Broadway, 
N.  Y.—Adv. 


nearly  so  productive.  I  would  plant 
varieties  with  short  fruit  stalks,  of  vigor¬ 
ous  growth,  grow  in  thick,  matted  row's, 
and  mulch  heavily.  Where  I  have  these 
conditions,  I  shall  get  a  good  yield  in 
spite  of  the  frost.  I  have  never  tried 
water,  but  one  grower  sprayed  a  section 
of  his  bed  with  warmed  wrater  at  dusk. 
He  drew  it  in  a  thrashing  machine  tank, 
and  applied  it  with  a  force  pump.  He 
claims  that  it  was  a  success. 

More  “  Frostproof  Strawberries.” 

G.  C.,  Muncie,  Ind. — I  have  tested  all 
prominent  varieties  of  strawberries  that 
have  appeared  since  Ilovey’s  Seedling, 
and  have  found  none  so  well  able  to  re¬ 
sist  frost  when  flowering,  or  perfect  a 
crop  in  frosty  seasons,  as  Green  Prolific, 
Champion  (or  Windsor  Chief)  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Of  newer  varieties,  I  find  that 
Ilaverland  has  produced  more  perfect 
berries  this  season  than  any  other,  which 
greatly  surprised  me,  as  1  have  hereto¬ 
fore  regarded  it,  on  account  of  its  early 
flowering,  as  being  very  susceptible  to 
the  effects  of  frost. 

Governing  the  Tread-Power. 

C.  T.  S.,  Newt  York. — In  using  the  St. 
Albans  one-horse  tread-power,  called  the 
Baby,  we  have  the  pow’er  regulated  for 
running  the  separator.  When  we  wish 
to  churn  or  run  the  washing  machine  at 
the  same  time,  by  hanging  a  small  weight 
on  the  end  of  the  brake  lever,  we  in¬ 
crease  the  speed  and  power  sufficiently 
for  the  other  machine,  adding  to  the 
weight  as  necessary,  to  keep  up  the  re¬ 
quired  motion.  This  is  much  less  trouble 
than  to  regulate  the  governor  every 
time,  and  makes  a  steadier  motion,  which 
is  very  important. 

“Barns  Without  Beams.” 

W.  L.,  Ridgeland,  N.  Y. — If  any  one 
wishes  to  build  a  barn  without  beams, 
why  not  build  an  octagon  barn  ?  The 
roof  is  supported  by  eight  main  rafters, 
to  which  the  purlin  plates  are  fastened 
on  the  under  side  by  means  of  bolts. 
This  will  make  a  roof  that  cannot  settle, 
and  dispenses  altogether  with  tie  beams, 
purlin  posts,  and  all  interior  frame  work. 
This  plan  will  also  give  much  more  space 
for  the  amount  of  material  used  than 
any  other,  and  will  offer  less  resistance 
to  the  wind  than  an  oblong  barn.  To 
be  complete,  there  should  be  a  basement 
stable  in  which  the  cattle  stand  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  row  facing  toward  the  center,  mak¬ 
ing  it  more  convenient  to  feed  and  care 
for  them  than  by  any  other  arrange¬ 
ment.  This  plan  may  be  made  of  any 
size  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
owner,  but  the  best  size  for  most  pur¬ 
poses  has  each  side  20  feet  wide,  and 
posts  20  feet  high. 

"  Stone  Meal  "  a  Fraud. 

J.  F.  Sarg,  Hkssenhof,  Germany. — 
On  page  301  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  note  an 
allusion  to  the  stone  meal  discovered  ” 
by  a  so-called  German  chemist,  and  the 
lenient  manner  in  which  The  R.  N.-Y. 
wards  off  the  discoverer's  pretensions.  1 
wish  to  put  in  a  word  of  warning,  as  we 
have  fought  this  fraud  for  years.  Rust, 
mildew  and  the  potato  beetle  would 
seem  minor  calamities  when  compared 
with  the  harm  worked  on  the  farmer’s 
purse  by  the  insidious  wiles  of  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  stone  meal.  Our  agricultural 
societies,  Masters  of  Granges,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  offices  for  chemical  analysis, 
have  publicly  exposed,  in  word  and 
print,  the  absurdity  of  the  discoverer’s 
claims,  and  the  fraudulent  price  de¬ 
manded  for  the  stone  meal  ;  yet  all  these 
efforts  combined  have  not  been  able  to 
stop  the  sale  of  this  worthless  trash  to  a 
class  of  small  farmers  least  able  to  en¬ 
dure  being  robbed,  but  who — professing 
a  supreme  disdain  for  all  serious  instruc¬ 
tion — are  readily  caught  by  the  absurdest 
nonsense  if  offered  in  a  bombastic  style 
flattering  their  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
Operations  are  generally  commenced  by 
sending  out  samples  which  invariably 
have  been  doctored  with  a  certain  amount 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  so  as  to  give  a 
fair  showing,  if  analyzed  or  put  to  prac¬ 
tical  test.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  never  have 


made  a  better  fight  in  the  interest  of 
American  farmers,  than  when  it  sits 
upon  the  stone  meal  crook  and  crushes 
him,  before  he  can  get  into  shape  to  do 
much  harm.  I  mail  you  one  of  the  latest 
warnings  emitted  by  the  government 
analytic  office  at  Karlsruhe ;  from  the 
list  of  stone  meal  samples  analyzed  there, 
I  shall  pick  but  one  to  reproduce  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers  :  Mineral  ferti¬ 
lizer  No.  8  proved  to  contain  twenty- 
three  hundredths  part  of  one  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  sixty-three  hun¬ 
dredths  part  of  one  per  cent  of  potash  ; 
it  is  listed  by  the  manufacturer  at  $25  a 
ton,  while  the  ascertained  value  was  30 
cents  per  ton. 

$U£ccltHnmt£  pUvcrtteinjb 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thk  Bubal  New-yokkkr. 

How  is  Your  Blood  ? 

If  it  is  poor  and  thin  and  lacking  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  those  red  corpus¬ 
cles,  you  are  in  danger  of  sickness  from 
disease  germs  and  the  enervatiug  effect  of 
warm  weather.  Purify  your  blood  with 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

The  great  blood  purifier  which  has 
proved  its  merit  by  a  record  of  cures  un¬ 
equaled  in  medical  history.  With  pure, 
rich  blood  you  will  be  well  and  strong. 
Do  not  neglect  this  important  matter, 
but  take  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  now. 


Hrmd’c  Exilic  are  tasteless,  mild  effective. 
I1UUU  »  *  All  druggists.  25c. 


Three  crimson  ramblers, 

The  greatest  Rose  novelty  offered  in  years. 

By  mail  postpaid.  Plant  now. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mt,  Hope  Niirsenes,  RucRester,  N.  Y, 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— Extra  fine,  best  varieties. 

600  in  basket,  $1 ;  1,000.  $1.50;  5.000  and  over,  $1  per 
1,000.  Tillinghast  Bros.,  La  Plume,  Lack’a  Co.,  I’a. 


Cabbage  Plants, 

Celery  Plants. 

Well-grown,  stocky  plants,  at  very  low  prices.  Write 
for  prices  on  quantities  and  varieties  desired. 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.),  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON 

CLOVER 


THOMAS  McKLROY,  European 
Seed  Commission  Merchant.  Mercan¬ 
tile  Exchange  Building.  Harrison  St., 
N.  Y.  The  largest  importer  of  Crimson 
Clover  in  the  U.  S.  Write  for  price.  To  Dealers  Only. 


ftR'MSQN  (Hover. 

The  Farmers’  New  Ally.  Special  circular  free 
SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Hover,  Delaware. 


3  GREATEST  THINGS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Crimson  Clover,  Cow  Peas  and  Winter 
Oats.  Send  for  new  descriptive  catalogue 
before  purchasing  seed.  A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower 
and  Healer,  Wyoming,  Kent  County,  Uel. 


PDlMCnW  PI  nvcn  Grower  and  Shipper  of 
unllTIOUII  U  L U  V  L M  Crimson  Clover  Seed  and 
Winter  Oats.  JOHN  UEYD,  Felton.  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed  has  visited  my 

farm  and  knows  that  my  seed  is  pure  and  fresh.  My 
clover  is  better  than  ever  this  year. 

E.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


GRIMSON  GLOVERU'Ur;  “ 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


Crimson  Clover  c1ZOF 

Place  orders  NOW  for  choice  pedigree  seed  of  my 
own  growing.  Guaranteed  free  from  weeds.  Ready 
July  1.  Market  price.  Catalogue  free. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 


Leggett’sParis-Green  or  Powder  Gun 

No  plaster  or  water  required.  From  M  pound  to  one 
pound  of  Green  per  acre  is 
sufficient  for  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables.  Ten  acres 
covered  per  day.  THE  GUN 
will  distribute  evenly  any 
quantity  you  wish.  LONG 
TUBES  for  ORCHARD  WORK 
with  each  Gun.  Easier  and 
better  than  spraying. 
Leggett's  Fungiruid,  a  powdered  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
prevents  Blight.  Also,  Paris-green  and  Fungiroid 
Compound  kills  Insects  and  prevents  Blight  in  one 
operation.  Circular  on  Application, 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St..  New  York. 


WILL  KILL  THE  PESTS. 

W.  &  B.  DOUGLAS, 

MIDDLETOWN  CT. 

N.  V.  CITY.  CHICAGO 


Send 

for 

our 

valu¬ 

able 

cata¬ 

logue. 

Free 


ONE-HORSE  DOUBLE  ROW 


PARIS-GREEN 


AND 

FERTI¬ 

LIZER 


DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 
Address  J.  W.  SPANGLER,  York,  Pa. 


New  York  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE,  AUGUST  2G-31,  1895. 

New  Buildings.  Grounds  Improved.  Railroad  Facil¬ 
ities  Unsurpassed.  Daily  Dairy  Institutes. 

Grand  Trotting  and  Bicycle  Races. 

Great  Attractions. 

$25,000  IN  PREMIUMS. 

For  Prize  List  and  other  information,  address 
JAS.  B.  HOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Timely  Books. 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

By  F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the 
more  important  principles  which  underlie  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  is  just  what 
the  practical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany  needs.  Cloth,  $1.  I  I 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be 
saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits.  Paper,  20  cents. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry 

T.  Greiner.  This  is  intended  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  who  is  not  a  chemist,  and  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  terms  that  he  can  understand,  although 
all  its  statements  are  based  upon  true  scien¬ 
tific  principles.  It  treats  of  the  raw  materials 
of  plant  food,  both  organic  and  mineral;  the 
available  sources  of  supply  of  both  manures 
and  chemical  fertilizers;  and  gives  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economical  application,  as  well  as 
discussing  clover  and  other  plants  used  as 
fertilizers.  It  is  condensed,  yet  comprehensive, 
and  easily  understood.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 

SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It  —By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  hook  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  preca utions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price, 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 


Crimson  Clover 


The  best  pasture  crop  you  could  possibly  sow.L 
Best  for  the  cattle— Best  for  the  soil.  But  youH 
must  have  the  best  seed.  This  is  one  of  the  special-  ■ 
ties  for  which  we  are  famous.  Get  prices  at  once.  ■ 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  MoorestownjN±!Lg 


A  FULL 
CKOt*  OF 


STRAWBERRIES 


next  Season  from  our 
Pot-grown  Plants. 


2,000,000  Celery  Plants. 
1,000,000  Cabbage  Plants. 


Plants  and  Vines  of  every  de¬ 
scription  and  variety.  All  grown 
under  my  own  supervision. 


Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list,  now  ready,  mailed  free. 


T  J  DWYER.  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 
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We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

I  PEACH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES  I 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue.  s 

I  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY.  I 
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Four  or  five  years  ago,  we  gathered  a 
lot  of  magnolia  seed  from  underneath 
the  Magnolia  Lenn6i.  The  flowers  of 
this  are  imperfect,  and  we  think  they 
are  dependent  upon  foreign  pollen  for 
pollination.  Within  15  feet  of  the  Lenn6 
are  an  Umbrella  magnolia,  Magnolia 
cordata,  M.  maeropliylla  and  M.  liypo- 
leuca.  The  seeds  were  planted  in  drills 
during  the  fall,  and  perhaps  as  many 
as  half  of  them  germinated  the  next 
spring.  The  one-year-old  seedlings — 
about  20  in  number — were  transplanted 
the  next  spring,  and  they  are  now  from 
three  to  eight  feet  high.  Three  of  them 
bloomed  about  M ay  25.  These  seemed 
in  all  ways,  leaves,  habit  and  flowers,  re¬ 
productions  of  the  Umbrella  magnolia. 
All  the  others — they  have  not  bloomed — 
resemble  the  mother  plant,  Lenn6,  in 
foliage  and  habit.  Possibly  the  three 
which  bloomed  came  from  Umbrella 
seed.  This  supposition  seems  more  ten¬ 
able  than  that  seedlings  resembling  the 
Umbrella  in  all  ways  should  come  from 
seeds  of  Lenn6  crossed  with  Umbrella. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  would  say  to  our 
friends  that  if  they  knew  how  easy  it  is 
to  raise  these  spleudid  magnolias  from 
seed,  there  would  be  fewer  purchased 
of  the  nurseries  that  charge  from  $1  to 
$2  each  for  them,  and  they  do  not  trans¬ 
plant  safely  either,  unless  grown  in  pots, 
or  removed  from  one  place  and  at  once 
set  in  another.  The  roots  will  not  bear 
the  least  exposure . 

Ouk  respected  friend,  Nicholas  Hal- 
lock,  of  Queens,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  has 
a  good  word  for  the  Japanese  Wineberry, 
introduced  by  J.  Lewis  Childs,  and  con¬ 
demned  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  essentially  a 
worthless  fruit.  In  our  esteemed  con¬ 
temporary,  Gardening,  he  says  that  it  is 
“  perfectly  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer  of 
good  berries  which,  when  quite  ripe, 
have  a  pleasant  but  not  high  flavor  ; 
they  are  also  of  a  beautiful  color  and 
very  juicy  ;  have  small  seeds,  and  keep 
well.”  “  The  sale  of  the  fruit  ”  through 
Mr.  Hallock's  section  “as  it  became 
known,  increased  very  much.”  “  The 
field,”  he  says,  “  when  in  full  bearing, 
was  the  most  beautiful  sight  in  the  way 
of  a  crop  of  berries  1  ever  saw.  And  I 
am  going  to  increase  my  plantation.” 
We  advise  Mr.  Ilallock  not  to  do  so  But 
he  is  as  experienced  as  is  Ruralisms,  and 
we  are  wondering  which  one  of  us  will 
ultimately  be  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
other . 

Mb.  F.  W.  Stukhmeb,  of  Hammonton, 
N.  J. ,  kindly  replies  to  our  inquiry  regard¬ 
ing  the  so-called  winter  oats  :  “  With 

me,  they  could  not  stand  10  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero.”  We  did  not  suppose  that 
they  would  stand  even  zero.  But  there 
are  “  winter  ”  oats  and  “winter”  oats, 
and  we  wish  to  find  out  whether  the 
“  winter  ”  part  of  it  is  fact  or  assump¬ 
tion . 

Remarkable  to  say,  Crimson  clover 
“  came  through  all  right  at  Hammonton, 
15  degrees  below  zero,  and  is  now  (May 
28)  in  full  bloom  and  14  inches  high.”. . . 

Saghalin,  it  has  been  said,  will  give 
more  green  leaves  and  stems  to  the  given 
area,  than  any  other  plant  that  farm 
animals  relish.  We  doubt  it,  and  in 
support  of  our  doubts,  would  be  willing 
to  contribute  our  share  of  the  cost  of 
trying  it  for  three  years  on  a  half  or 
quarter-acre  plot  with  Prickly  coml'rey 
to  compete.  It  is  true  that,  at  first,  farm 
animals  would  prefer  Saghalin  to  com- 
frey.  But  we  have  found  during  up¬ 
wards  of  20  years’  trial  of  comfrey,  that 
animals  very  soon  learn  to  like  it.  and 
they  are  then  likely  to  like  it  immensely. 
Comfrey  has  this  advantage  over  Sagha¬ 
lin  :  the  stems  do  not  grow  so  woody. 
When  cut  during  the  early  bloom,  they 
are  not  at  all  woody,  but  filled  with  a 
mucilaginous  sap  that  seems  to  take  the 


place  of  woody  fiber.  Saghalin  stems, 
while  yet  the  comfrey  stems  are  full  of 
this  mucilaginous  sap,  become  as  hard 
as  corn  stalks  when  the  kernels  are  form¬ 
ing.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  either 
plant  as  food  for  animals,  as  a  mulch 
we  would  prefer  the  comfrey.  The 
stalks  would  sooner  ferment  and  decay  ; 
there  is,  perhaps  four  to  one,  a  greater 
leaf  growth  as  compared  to  the  stalk 
growth,  and,  finally,  the  nutrient  matter 
of  comfrey  is  second  to  that  of  few  other 
hardy  herbaceous  plants — we  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  seen  any  analysis  of 
Saghalin. 

A  week  ago,  during  the  excessively  hot 
weather  between  May  28  and  June  4,  we 
tried  to  cure  comfrey.  The  leaves  turned 
black,  crumbly  and  papery,  much  like 
charred  paper.  Still  the  stems  were 
mucilaginous  and  so  elastic  that,  like  a 
rubber  rope,  they  would  not  break.  In 
this  condition,  a  horse  that  was  always 
fond  of  the  fresh,  green  leaves,  was  found 
to  be  ravenously  fond  of  the  dried  com¬ 
frey.  Now,  we  would  ask,  how  can 
such  plants,  the  stems  of  which  after  a 
week's  exposure  to  about  120  degrees  of 
sun  heat,  remain  as  full  of  slimy,  ropy 
sap  as  fresh  slippery  elm,  be  cured  so 
that  they  could  be  safely  stored  in  a 
mass  ?  We  would  much  like  to  have 
comfrey  thoroughly  tried  in  the  silo. 
We  would  much  like  to  have  it  tried  as 
a  mulch  plant,  cutting  it  twice  during 
the  season,  to  enrich  orchards  and  other 
fields . 


Mb.  Falconer,  the  editor  of  Garden¬ 
ing,  mentions  that  the  much  discussed 
Saghalin  (Sacaline)  was  grown  in  the 
collection  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  in  1879.  He  says  that 
while,  as  an  ornamental  plant,  it  is  much 
larger  than  Cuspidatum,  it  is  not  so 
handsome.  On  the  other  hand,  it  isn’t 
anything  like  such  a  pestiferous  runner. 
He  finds  that  at  Dosoris  (an  island  in 
Long  Island  Sound)  they  thrive  by  the 
seaside,  where  the  salt  water  occasion¬ 
ally  laves  their  roots,  about  as  well  as 
asparagus  does.  And  this  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  discovery.  But  driving  windstorms 
lashing  them  with  salt  spray,  will  de¬ 
foliate  them  and  ruin  their  appearance 
above  ground ;  their  roots,  however, 
don’t  seem  to  mind  it . 

In  Gardening,  Mr.  E.  G.  Fowler  re¬ 
peats  precisely  our  own  experience  as  to 
the  pretty  Variegated  Japan  hop.  Its 
seeds  are  abundant,  and  they  have  a 
way  of  getting  all  over  one's  place. 
Last  season  he  had  these  vines  growing 
around  a  veranda.  This  spring,  the 
whole  premises  were  full  of  seedlings. 
Not  only  around  the  veranda,  but  be¬ 
hind  the  house,  on  both  sides  and  on  his 
neighbor’s  premises.  So  he  proposes 
planting  no  more  of  the  Humulus  Japon- 
icus.  He  will  have  to  do  considerable 
work  as  it  is  in  eradicating  the  crop  now 
swarming  about  him . 

From  a  square  foot  of  soil  which  we 
spaded  up  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  we 
would  guess  there  were  300  seedlings  of 
the  Japan  hop.  But  it  is  a  pretty  vine, 
and  might  repay  the  trouble  of  cutting 
off  the  inconspicuous  blossoms . 

A  few  days  of  intense  heat  and  dry¬ 
ness,  such  as  have  prevailed  for  about  a 
week  prior  to  this  date  (June  4),  gives 
small  fiuits  a  set-back  from  which  they 
do  not  recover.  June  1,  according  to  the 
New  York  City  thermometers,  was  the 
hottest  day  of  which  there  is  any  record 
for  the  corresponding  date.  The  earliest 
strawberries  ripening  now  are  not,  we 
would  guess,  more  than  half  size.  Among 
these  we  would  mention  Elinor,  Meek's 
Early,  Mele,  Marston,  Staple’s  No.  1, 
Nan.  The  berry  season  may  be  said  to 
have  opened  at  the  Rural  Grounds  June 
2,  and  the  first  berries  were  picked  from 
Nan  and  Meek’s  Early  on  May  30 . 

The  roses  began  to  bloom  this  year 
June  2.  Clothilde  Soupert,  the  queen, 
we  would  say,  of  the  “Fairie”  class,  was 
the  first  to  bloom,  closely  followed  by 
Georges  Bruant  and  the  Rugosas  and 


Rugcsa  hybrids.  The  flowers  are  pinched 
from  drought  and  heat,  and  the  semi¬ 
doubles  are  nearly  single,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Carman  and  Bruant.  Already 
the  lawns  begin  to  look  gray  and  weedy. 
They  will  not  fully  recover,  no  matter 
what  the  weather  may  be  henceforth, 
and  the  summer  is  shorn  of  a  goodly 
slice  of  its  charms . 

Our  highly-prized  contemporary.  The 
Garden  (London)  speaks  in  a  late  issue 
of  two  kinds  of  Argenteuil  asparagus, 
the  variety  preferred  for  the  Paris  mar¬ 
ket,  Late  and  Early.  The  difference 
between  them  is,  it  appears,  not  so  much 
with  respect  to  the  time  at  which  the 
shoots  become  fit  for  cutting,  as  that  the 
late  variety  continues  to  produce  very 
tine  shoots  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  the  early  kind,  which,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  season,  yields  very  fine 
shoots,  but  these  soon  decrease  very 
much  in  size,  although  abundantly  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  then  that  the  late  kind 
comes  in,  with  its  good-sized  shoots, 
which  are  all  the  more  valuable  from 
their  comparative  rareness  at  that  sea¬ 
son.  The  Argenteuil  asparagus  as  grown 
(from  seed)  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  is 
lighter  in  color — nearly  as  light  as  the 
New  Columbian,  but  we  have  never 
known  that  there  was  any  difference  in 
the  season  of  sending  up  the  shoots . 

Of  Interest  to  Nurserymen. — The 
32,000  prize  and  gold  medal  offered  by 
the  Horticultural  Congress,  of  Paris,  in 
1893,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Charles  Baltet, 
of  Troyes,  France,  for  his  book  called 
“  The  World’s  Gardening.”  It  will,  per¬ 
haps,  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Baltet 
was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of 
horticulturists  to  the  great  value  of 
Saghalin  as  a  forage  plant . 
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Do  It  Quick. 

Sun  burned  hay  does  not  bring 
top  price;  nor  is  it  as  good  for  your 
own  feeding.  The 

“KEYSTONE  CHIEF” 

Side  Delivery  Rake 

and 

“KEYSTONE” 

HAY  LOADER 


save  time  and  help, make  prime  hay, 
gather  no  dirt,  are  light  draft, 
simple  and  durable.  Get  our  pam¬ 
phlet,  “Quick  Haying.” 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 
Sterling,  111. 
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ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


HORSE  POWERS 


Machines  for  THRESHING  &  CLEANING 
Grain,  and  SAWING  WOOD  with  Circular 

-  —  and  Cross-Cut  Drug  Saws, 

Highest  award 


World’s 

Fair, 

CHICAGO 


Draft,  Du  ru¬ 
ed  work.  60-page 

A.  W. GRAY’S  SONS, 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufaotubeks, 

P.  O.  Box  oo  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS.  Vt. 


Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets, 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper, 
20  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


CHAMPION* 

CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  Haa 
a  comf atci  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  handled 
for  cleansing  and 
storing ;  and  a  per- 
feet  automatic 
regulator.  The 
Champion  is  as 
great  an  improve- 
mont  over  the  * /.IraffJSKgS KStSSr  Catalogue 
Cook  pan  as  the  V  Free, 

latter  was  over  the 
old  bon  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 


THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO., 

HUDSON.  Ohio.  <fc  MONTREAL.  Unebcc 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraniio.  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
eto.  Send  for  Catalogue, 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHE 

PRESS  CO..  _ 

1  IS  W.WaterSt., SYRACUSE, 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  meda 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG.C0.  No. 4  Main  St. 

Mt.  Q I  lead.  Ohio. 


A  HII  ||  I  Up  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
U  All  111  HU  D.  O.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill, 
and  Farnham  N.  V.  Mention  this  paper 


-  FOUR  OF  A  KIND. 

A  certain  railway  official  wrote  the  officers  in 
charge  of  fencing  on  four  great  Railroads, 
where  “the  Page”  is  in  use,  asking  their 
“honestopinlon”  as  to  its  value.  He  considered 
the  answer  so  very  favorable  that  lie  gave  a 
large  order  for  the  Road  he  represented.  The 
replies  were  confidential,  but  lie  stated  that 
the  strongest  endorsement  came  from  whero 
“the  Page”  had  been  longest  in  use.  If  farm¬ 
ers  took  such  precautions,  those  who  furnish 
"cheap”  wire  fences  would  go  out  of  business. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


for  farm  purposes  combines  so  many  points  of 
merit  as  the  KEYSTONE. 

Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  St.,  TREMONT,  ILL. 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  CARDEN  FENCE 

Also  Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fencing,  Steel  Web  Picket 
Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Steel  Rail,  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards. 
Catalogue  Free. 

DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  ITHigh  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


J  Q  SAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills. 
Hay  Presses  &  WaterWheels 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  307,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


THE  “SMALLEY” 
“FEED  &AVERS” 


Ensilage  Fodder  Cutters,  for  hand  and  power. 
Hoot  {’litters  <fc  Veg’tble  81  leers,  hand  <t  power. 
Farm  Feed  Mills,  for  gear  or  pulley  drive.  Ear 
Corn  Grinders,  «fc  Shelters. 

“How  to  Beat  a  Drouth,”  our  ’95  hand  hook 
for  Stock  Feeders  and  Price  List  mailed  free. 
SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
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“  Crimson  clover  is  running  like  wild-fire  all  over 
North  Carolina,”  says  one  of  our  .Southern  subscribers. 
We  hope  so.  It  will  burn  up  a  lot  of  old-time  farm 
ideas.  Hut  a  wild  fire  is  not  economical  !  That’s  why 
we  are  trying  to  get  all  possible  facts  about  Crimson 
clover  so  as  to  have  it  do  the  most  good  with  its  heat. 

O 

Massachusetts  has  just  appropriated  §150,000  to 
fight  the  Gypsy  moth  another  year.  Suppose  Massa¬ 
chusetts  had  not  cornered  this  pest  and  prevented  its 
spread  !  It  would  have  caused  millions  of  dollars  of 
loss  to  the  country.  Yet  we  fail  to  hear  farmers  or 
townsmen  blessing  the  old  Bay  State  for  her  gallant 
bug  fight  ! 

0 

The  three  sources  of  water  for  your  crops  are  rain¬ 
fall,  overflow  from  surface  water  located  above  the 
crops,  and  the  water  which  has  sunk  into  the  soil. 
The  application  of  the  second  is  irrigation.  The  third 
is  the  best  to  work  for.  It  rises  by  its  own  force  if 
you  handle  the  surface  of  the  soil  properly.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  may  be  called  steel  irrigation. 

O 

If  woman's  suffrage  in  Colorado  is  productive  of 
such  economical  ideas  as  are  brought  out  on  our  first 
page,  we  move  that  the  system  be  extended  all  over 
the  country.  We  want  some  such  plan  adopted  for 
feeding  the  politicians  who  have  been  feasting  so  long 
on  patronage  and  political  jobs.  Bring  them  up  to 
the  reform  ‘  grub  wagon”  and  make  them  quit  living 
on  the  sweat  of  those  who  are  powerless  to  help  them¬ 
selves  ! 

O 

Read  that  article  about  a  cheap  telephone  system 
on  page  428.  There’s  no  use  talking,  a  telephone  wire 
running  from  your  home  all  around  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  would  make  a  big  advance  in  your  social  life. 
It  would  help  you  in  business,  too.  The  day  has 
gone  by  when  farmers  can  afford  to  hold  each  other 
off  at  arm's  length.  Their  interests  are  in  common. 
The  telephone  may  be  the  first  little  thread  of  the 
rope  which  will  bind  your  neighborhood  together  in 
a  common  cause. 

0 

Don’t  fail  to  read  what  the  learned  men  say  about 
that  sick  soil — page  434.  Bear  in  mind  that  every 
ordinary  soil  contains  vast  stores  of  plant  food.  Many 
and  many  a  time,  we  are  called  upon  to  add  available 
plant  food  in  the  form  of  manure  or  fertilizers,  not 
because  the  soil  actually  needs  it,  but  because  the  soil 
is  not  in  condition  to  give  up  what  it  has.  The 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  is  of  great  importance. 
Tillage  and  green  manures  are  the  great  agents  for 
soil  sickness  after  all. 

0 

A  young  man  with  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the 
poultry  business,  but  not  much  cash,  wants  to  know 
whether  we  think  it  will  pay  him  to  advertise  for  a  part¬ 
ner  to  provide  capital  for  an  extension  of  his  busi¬ 
ness.  We  don’t  know  what  to  tell  him,  except  to  go 
ahead  and  try  it.  It  is  a  new  idea — though  it  ought 
not  to  be.  We  often  see  people  advertising  for  capi¬ 
tal  needed  to  develop  manufacturing  or  other  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises.  They  seem  to  obtain  the  money 
they  wish,  and,  in  many  cases,  pay  good  interest  on 
the  investment.  Why  cannot  the  same  thing  be  done 
in  farming  ?  In  spite  of  the  prevailing  general  de¬ 
pression  in  agriculture,  a  good  many  men  are  making 
money  out  of  poultry,  fruit,  or  some  other  product. 
Their  knowledg-e  of  the  business  is  such  that  they  can 
easily  turn  capital  to  good  account.  In  fact,  an  in¬ 
vestment  with  them  could  be  made  far  more  produc¬ 
tive  than  the  buying  of  Western  farm  mortgages 


through  a  city  broker.  A  great  many  people  have 
invested  their  savings  in  these  latter  securities,  and 
have  lost  thereby.  Why  not  furnish  capital  to  enable 
some  enterprising  Eastern  farmer  to  enlarge  his  busi¬ 
ness  ?  If  such  a  plan  could  be  carried  out,  both  farmer 
and  investor  would  be  better  off. 

o 

There  is  no  use  trying  to  produce  a  “hothouse” 
lamb  in  a  cold  barn.  The  little  thing  is  brought  into 
the  world  ahead  of  Nature’s  regular  programme,  and 
without  warmth  and  comfort,  it  will  die.  Such  a 
lamb  must  be  made  happy  with  plenty  of  food  and  a 
warm  shelter.  Then  he  can  be  “  forced”  like  a  plant 
in  a  greenhouse.  A  picture  of  lamb  happiness  is 
shown  at  Fig.  135,  taken  from  Bulletin  88  of  the  Cor¬ 
nell  Experiment  Station.  These  little  fellows  are 
enjoying  a  sun  bath  to  the  fullest  extent.  It  is  all  well 
enough  to  talk  about  your  Dorset,  Shropshire  or 
Southdown  blood,  but  warm  quarters  and  plenty  of 
food  are  even  more  important. 

O 

A  borax  producer  in  California  is  said  to  be  experi¬ 
menting  with  this  substance  as  a  fruit  preservative. 
The  fresh  fruit  is  to  be  packed  in  barrels  with  the 
powdered  borax.  A  shipment  of  cherries  packed  in 
this  way  reached  Chicago  in  “prime  condition.”  This 
is  far  more  honest  than  it  is  to  buy  five  cents’  worth 
of  borax,  mix  it  with  a  little  salt,  sugar,  etc.,  name  it 
“  Preservaline,”  and  sell  it  for  50  cents  ;  but  it  will 
not  prove  profitable.  Borax  should  not  be  used  on 
fruit  just  before  it  is  to  be  eaten.  While  it  will 
undoubtedly  keep  the  fruit  in  a  fresh  condition,  it  is 
injurious  to  health,  and  the  health  boards  in  large 
cities  where  fruit  is  sold,  will  surely  prohibit  its  use. 

0 

Some  weeks  ago,  we  had  something  to  say  about  a 
monument  to  commemorate  the  finding  of  the  Bald¬ 
win  apple.  It  appears  that  the  original  tree  was 
found  in  the  woods  in  Massachusetts,  and  this  monu¬ 
ment  is  to  be  placed  near  the  original  site  of  the  tree. 
A  picture  of  this  monument  is  shown  at  Fig.  134.  It 
is  to  be  a  plain  granite  shaft,  surmounted  by  a  large 
figure  of  a  Baldwin  of  typical  shape.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  hunt  up  such  things,  and  make  much  of 
them.  The  practical  man  may  say  that  there  is  no 
money  in  it.  That  is  true  ;  but  there  is  something 
better  than  money.  The  fact  is,  there  is  too  much 
dollar  hunting  now  in  horticulture  and  agriculture. 
If  there  wore  less  of  it,  some  of  the  old  veterans  who 
have  done  so  much  for  the  cause,  would  not  have  to 
die  in  order  to  learn  how  much  the  world  thinks  of 
them. 

O 

We  hurt  the  feelings  of  some  of  our  susceptible 
readei’s  when  we  refused  to  discuss  the  “scientific” 
merits  of  “stone  meal.”  We  understood  something  of 
the  situation.  It  was  proposed  to  import  a  lot  of 
powdered  granite  rock  (which  would  have  cost  simply 
the  price  of  crushing  and  freight)  and  sell  it  for  a  big 
price  in  the  American  market.  In  order  to  make  a 
market  for  it,  a  plausible  and  entertaining  pamphlet 
was  written  setting  forth  the  extravagant  claims  made 
for  this  stuff.  The  promoters  of  this  scheme  wanted 
a  discussion  of  it.  Whether  it  was  cursed  or  blessed, 
talkiiuj  about  it  would  prove  an  advertisement.  That 
was  the  way  they  seemed  to  reason,  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 
did  not  feel  disposed  to  gratify  them.  Those  who 
wish  news  from  headquarters,  should  read  the  note 
by  Mr.  Sarg  on  page  426.  Mr.  Sarg  is  a  German 
farmer  who  knows  this  “stone  meal”  on  its  native 
heath. 

O 

A  Long  Island  farmer  came  into  the  office  the  other 
day  in  search  of  information.  He  lives  in  that  part 
of  the  Island  where  many  of  New  York’s  millionaires 
own  large  tracts  of  land,  some  of  which  have  been 
stocked  with  deer  for  their  own  private  shooting. 
This  man  owns  40  acres  which  he  bought  20  years 
ago.  He  has  been  trying  to  make  a  living  by  truck 
farming,  but  the  deer  from  these  private  game  pre¬ 
serves  stray  away  for  miles  during  the  night,  and  for¬ 
age  on  whatever  pleases  them.  He  says  that  it  is 
impossible  to  grow  cabbages,  carrots,  or  any  such 
crops,  as  they  are  thus  completely  destroyed,  or  so 
damaged  that  all  profit  is  gone.  What  is  he  to  do  ? 
If  these  deer  are  domestic  animals,  they  have  no 
business  running  at  large,  and  should  be  impounded. 
But  they  commit  their  depredations  only  at  night, 
and  then  retreat  to  their  own  preserves.  It  would 
probably  be  impossible  to  capture  them,  or  to  drive 
them  if  they  were  found.  Then,  too,  if  they  are 
considered  as  wild  animals,  the  game  law  says  that 
they  may  be  killed  only  during  certain  limited  sea¬ 
sons,  and  if  any  owner  upon  whose  land  they  are 
committing  depredations,  should  shoot  one,  the  law 
would  take  him  in  hand.  This  farmer  says,  too,  that 
it  is  hard,  after  one  has  worked  all  day,  to  watch  his 
crops  at  night,  and  the  circumstances  are  such  that 


it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  prove  to  whom  the  ani¬ 
mals  belong.  The  matter  is  a  serious  one  to  these 
small  farmers.  Obviously,  the  only  right  way  is  for 
the  owners  of  these  deer,  to  confine  them  so  that  they 
cannot  stray  away  and  injure  others.  But  how  are 
they  to  be  compelled  to  do  this  ?  Cooperation  among 
the  aggrieved  parties  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
themselves,  is  evidently  the  first  step,  whatever  the 
next  may  be. 

O 

Mr.  Derby,  as  you  will  see  (page  421),  believes  that 
potash  is  the  basis  of  the  clover  crop.  If  anything 
were  needed  to  make  this  point  more  forcible,  we  have 
it  in  the  following  note  from  Prof.  W.  F.  Massey,  of 
North  Carolina  : 

I  have  been  watching  with  great  interest  the  reports  about 
Crimson  clover  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  especially  the  facts  that  are 
being  brought  out  in  the  paper,  and  in  my  own  correspondence, 
in  regard  to  the  need  of  potash  for  this  crop.  It  is  a  somewhat 
curious  fact,  which  I  have  never  yet  seen  referred  to,  that  Crim¬ 
son  clover  shows  on  analysis  almost  double  the  amount  of  potash 
in  its  composition,  that  Medium  clover  does.  This  fact  alone 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  potash  has  a  special  value  in  the 
culture  of  this  crop.  I  have  had  accounts  from  farmers  in  the 
sandy  soils  of  the  South  Atlantic  coast,  who  have  failed  with  the 
Crimson  clover,  from  sowing  it  on  land  that  has  been  cropped 
with  cotton  for  25  years  or  more  consecutively.  Of  course,  they 
failed,  as  any  crop  will  fail  on  exhausted  land  if  not  fed  in  some 
way.  From  a  wide  correspondence  from  almost  every  Southern 
State,  I  am  satisfied  that  in  nearly,  if  not  quite  every  case,  in  the 
South,  where  there  has  been  failure  with  this  clover,  it  has  arisen 
from  a  lack  of  fertility,  especially  in  potash,  in  the  soil.  I  have 
instances  where  parties  failed  altogether  with  Crimson  clover, 
who  at  my  suggestion  used  potash  freely,  and  at  once  had  bril¬ 
liant  success.  I  have  for  years  been  urging  upon  our  farmers  the 
idea  that  the  true  method  for  increasing  the  fertility  of  their  acres, 
is  not  in  the  heavy  application  of  fertilizers  entirely  to  the  sale 
crops,  but  in  the  feeding  with  the  cheaper  forms  of  mineral  plant 
food  the  crops  that  will  increase  the  nitrogen  and  the  organic 
matter  in  their  soils.  Chemicals  and  clover  you  have  long  recom¬ 
mended.  Let  us  insist  more  on  chemicals  on  clover.  In  other 
words,  let  us  insist  on  the  importance  of  feeding  the  crops  that 
feed  the  soil. 

We  believe  that  is  very  true.  Use  the  potash  on  the 
clover  by  all  means. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

You  ask  me  for  a  recipe, 

How  a  man’s  head-piece  ought  to  be ; 

How  are  its  faculties  arranged  ? 

How  put  together,  worked  and  changed  ? 

Into  the  subject  let  us  plunge; 

I’d  have  your  head,  first,  like  a  sponge, 

So  that  it  might  absorb  and  hold 
Words  of  the  good,  true,  wise  and  bold. 

Then,  ere  the  sponge  could  dry  all  out, 

I’d  have  the  power  to  spin  about 

Its  form  a  rubber  syringe  true 

With  one  small  orifice  pricked  through 

Into  the  mouth  for  a  nozzle;  so 

Wnen  right  and  wrong  gave  blow  for  blow 

About  the  head,  the  force  would  throw 

Through  brain  and  mouth  a  perfect  spray, 

To  kill  the  errors  of  the  day, 

Absorb  the  truth,  both  great  and  small; 

Hold  it  and  spray  it  out — that’s  all. 

Mulch  for  moisture. 

It  is  not  rash  to  use  potash. 

Those  Long  Island  deer  are  dear  pets. 

Go  bury  your  biliousness  in  the  berry  patch. 

A  spring  halt— for  water — won’t  hurt  the  horse. 

“  Very  highly  manured— the  key  to  it  all  !”  Page  423. 

The  best  or  worst  age  for  a  cow  may  be  her  lineage. 

Even  canary-bird  seed  has  been  “cornered”  by  an  English  trust! 
Potash  and  bone  !  Potash  and  bone  !  Sow  Crimson  clover — 
then  let  things  alone. 

Why  is  the  creamery  shark  like  a  church  ?  Both  will  die  if  de¬ 
prived  of  prey  (pray). 

It’s  a  pity  to  let  soapmakers  beautify  their  place  with  flowers  , 
while  there  is  no  color  in  your  yard  ! 

A  Massachusetts  man  was  arrested  for  writing  a  postal  card 
containing  abuse  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  man  that  can’t  get  three  cents’  worth  of  good  out  of  this 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  a  three-cent  man — that’s  all. 

Steam  traction  engines  are  being  tried,  even  in  the  streets  of 
London,  for  hauling  heavy  trucks.  Another  competitor  of  heavy 
horses. 

The  proposed  constitution  for  the  State  of  Utah  makes  a  change 
in  the  jury  system.  A  majority  of  the  jury  will  decide  civil  cases. 
A  good  idea. 

Here’s  a  man,  on  page  423,  claiming  that  it  pays  him  better  to 
ship  celery  in  bulk,  and  let  the  buyers  do  the  trimming  and  clean¬ 
ing.  What  about  that  ? 

Sitting  on  the  counter  at  the  village  store  declaiming  about 
monopolies,  won’t  save  the  country.  That’s  not  the  counter  irri¬ 
tant  this  country  needs. 

The  census  tells  us  that  there  were  in  1890,  22,735,661  persons  in 
this  country  engaged  in  “gainful  occupations.”  We  would  like  to 
know  how  many  were  truly  gainful. 

About  15  years  ago,  somebody  planted  artichokes  on  land  which 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  now  trying  to  make  into  a  garden.  The  artichokes 
are  still  there — the  worst  weed  we  have  to  fight. 

When  the  potato  bug  was  first  discovered,  it  was  such  a  rare 
novelty  that  single  specimens  brought  $5.  There  is  an  example  of 
“  lost  values.”  It  should  have  been  kept  a  novelty. 

No  woman  should  ever  drive  a  horse  unless  she  knows  how  to 
harness  !  That  seems  like  a  safe  proposition.  No  man  should 
eat  a  meal  unless  he  knows  how  to  cook  one  !  Anything  wrong 
about  that  ? 

In  ancient  times  the  Israelites  were  forbidden  by  law  to  breed 
mules.  It  was  thought  that  this  cross  of  the  ass  on  the  horse, 
was  unnatural  and  wicked.  Without  the  mules,  many  fertile 
tracts  would  have  remained  barren. 

Those  grandmother  hens  that  now  fill  up  their  coop,  are  all  too 
old  for  their  place — put  them  right  “  in  the  soup.”  There’s  no 
use  a-talking,  well-cooked  chicken  meat  is  better  than  pork  in 
this  season  of  heat.  And  as  for  the  hens,  they  are  long  past  their 
prime,  and  have  come  to  regard  laying  eggs  as  a  crime. 
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COST  OF  TELEPHONE  SERVICE. 

On  page  393  was  printed  the  following  note  : 

Cost  of  Telephones.— Tue  R.  N.-Y.  of  May  11,  speaks  of  tele¬ 
phones  to  schoolhouses,  etc.  I  think  that  the  post  office  in  a 
country  neighborhood,  ought  to  be  the  central  office  for  the  dis¬ 
trict,  this  to  connect  with  the  nearest  town  or  village  post  office, 
and  that  to  be  the  central  office  for  the  village,  to  be  connected 
with  physicians,  freight  and  express  offices,  etc.  While  we  would 
hail  that  day  with  delight,  we  fear  that  it  is  distant  on  account  of 
expense.  For  the  benefit  of  R.  N.-Y.  readers,  I  would  like  to  in¬ 
quire  as  to  the  expense  of  connecting  private  individuals  in  the 
country,  1,200  feet  apart,  and  a  fair  estimate  of  the  annual  cost 
of  keeping  such  a  line  in  good  order.  a.  n.  p. 

South  Pittsford,  N.  H. 

In  our  opinion,  this  is  a  very  important  matter.  It 
would  be  a  wonderful  help  if  country  neighborhoods 
could  be  brought  together  in  this  way.  The  II.  N.- 
Y.  has  such  a  wide  circulation,  that  almost  any  ques¬ 
tion  asked  through  its  columns  is  pretty  sure  to  find 
some  one  qualified  to  give  an  accurate  answer.  So  in 
this  case  we  are  able  to  give  the  following  estimates 
and  experience  : 

The  First  Cost  for  Telephones. 

The  following  estimate  is  made  by  Mr.  Chas.  N. 
Knox,  an  electrical  contractor  of  Connecticut : 

The  data  given  are  not  sufficient  to  base  an  esti¬ 
mate  upon,  as  the  expense  would  depend  a  great  deal 
upon  how  many  people  in  the  town  wished  to  go  into 
the  scheme.  If  there  were  25  or  30  people  who  would 
share  the  expense  of  the  telephone  system,  so  that  it 
could  be  arranged  to  have  a  central  office  at  some 
convenient  point  where  it  could  be  attended  to  by 
parties  who  have  no  other  business,  wires  could  be 
run  out  from  this  central  place,  taking  in  three  or 
four  parties  on  a  circuit,  at  a  first  cost  of  about  $60  to 
each  party.  The  operating  expense,  of  course,  would 
vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  exchange ;  and  in  an 
ordinary  town  would  be  what  was  necessarily  paid  to 
the  person  who  attended  the  calls  at  the  central  sta¬ 
tion,  and  what  might  be  necessary  to  be  paid  to  some 
young  man  in  the  village,  who  has  some  other  em¬ 
ployment,  who  could  spend  time  to  splice  up  a  broken 
wire  occasionally,  and  replace  worn-out  batteries, 
and  now  and  then  fix  a  telephone  out  of  order.  This 
expense  need  be  but  very  little.  The  recent  decision 
by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  regarding  the 
Berliner  patent,  might  deter  people  from  going  into 
this  scheme  at  present,  but  there  are  very  good  mag¬ 
neto  telephones  now  manufactured,  which  would  do 
fairly  well  for  the  village  service  above  described, 
and  do  not  infringe  any  one’s  patent. 

Another  estimate  is  made  by  the  Nixon  Telephone 
and  Electrical  Supply  Company,  of  Rhode  Island,  as 
follows : 

We  will  furnish  telephones,  wire,  insulators,  etc., 
everything  except  the  poles,  for  two  stations,  1,200 
feet  apart,  for  from  $17  to  $100.  We  will  guarantee 
our  $17  outfit  to  give  good  service.  With  our  magneto 
service,  the  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  nothing 
unless  the  lines  should  be  broken  down  in  a  severe 
storm,  in  which  case  the  repairing  of  the  line  would 
cost  from  $2  to  $10,  but  private  lines  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion  are  seldom  blown  down. 

A  Home  Circuit  in  Operation. 

Of  course  we  understand  that  the  system  with  a 
central  cii'cuit  described  by  Mr.  Knox,  is  more  con¬ 
venient  and  extensive  than  the  other.  Here  is  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  simple  system  that  is  in  actual  operation  : 

This  community  is  blessed  with  a  telephone  outfit 
to  be  deprived  of  which  would  work  a  very  severe 
hardship.  There  are  three  or  four  systems  all  con¬ 
nected  by  switches,  so  that  we  can  talk  with  parties 
on  the  different  lines  six  miles  apart  or  more.  If  the 
weather  is  just  right,  the  service  is  more  perfect.  On 
these  lines  are  probably  30  or  more  farmers,  three 
doctors,  a  drug  store,  saw  mills  and  grist  mill,  milk 
stations,  where  milk  is  shipped  over  the  D.  L.  &  W. 
Railroad  to  New  York,  depots,  express  offices,  minis¬ 
ters,  blacksmith  and  three  stores.  One  of  the  systems 
has  been  in  operation  over  a  year.  The  first  cost  to 
the  17  different  patrons  on  this  line  of  some  eight 
miles  was  not  far  from  $13.  This  includes  the  com¬ 
plete  outfit  of  telephone,  bells,  transmitter,  receiver, 
wire,  poles  (cedar  16  to  30  feet  hign),  and  glass  insula¬ 
tors.  The  work  of  putting  up,  digging  holes  for  poles, 
etc.,  was  done  by  parties  interested.  There  have  been 
some  improvements  added  since  the  line  was  up,  which 
would  get  the  cost  up  to  about  $14.  We  have  a  set  of 
officers  elected  annually.  There  is  a  general  call 
which  we  understand  ;  at  this  call,  each  family  votes 
over  the  wire  yes  or  no.  Motions  by  the  chair  are 
declared  carried  or  lost.  Each  family  has  a  call,  and 
they  become  so  accustomed  to  it  that  they  notice  it  as 
quickly  as  though  spoken  to.  For  instance,  the  call 
may  be  one  short  and  two  long  rings  of  the  bells,  one 
short  and  one  long,  one  long  and  one  short,  in  this 
way  a  great  many  calls  can  be  arranged.  The  party 
desired  answers  by  one  short  ring.  The  convenience 
of  the  arrangement  cannot  be  estimated.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  wished  a  certain  kind  of  paint  to  complete  a 


job  I  was  doing.  I  called  up  the  operator  at  the  depot, 
dictated  to  him  the  order,  he  wired  it  to  New  York 
City,  and  the  next  day  at  10  A.  m.  the  paint  was  here. 
Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  j.  e.  head. 


FLOWERS  FOR  A  SOAP  FACTORY. 

The  average  factory  building  is  a  dingy  looking 
affair — unattractive,  if  not  repulsive  in  appearance. 
Its  surroundings  are  frequently  on  a  par  with  it,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  beautify  them,  or  to  render 
them  more  attractive  to  the  eye.  Utility  seems  to  be 
the  rule.  The  effect  of  better  suri’oundings  upon 
employees,  is  not,  appai-ently,  considered.  An  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  general  rixle  is  pleasant  to  see.  Our  atten¬ 
tion  was  recently  called  to  a  large  establishment  in 
Jersey  City  which  has  introduced  a  feature  that  cer¬ 
tainly  makes  a  great  improvement  in  the  appearance 
of  the  factory,  and  which  undoubtedly  must  exert  a 
refining  and  elevating  influence  upon,  not  only  the 
operatives,  but  the  whole  neighborhood  as  well. 

Colgate  &  Co.,  occupy  neai'ly  an  entire  city  block 
with  their  soap  manufactory,  several  stories  in  height. 
They  have  just  been  fitting  up  the  nximerous  windows 
— hundreds  of  them  in  all — with  window  boxes,  in 
each  of  which  is  an  assortment  of  growing  plants.  In 
each  window,  two  bent  iron  bars  are  securely  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  sill  ;  they  are  bent  in  a  form  to  fit  and 
hold  the  boxes  securely.  The  latter  are  as  long  as  the 
width  of  the  window,  about  a  foot  wide,  and  perhaps 
six  or  eight  inches  deep.  They  may  be  of  any  desired 
dimensions.  They  are  filled  with  rich  earth,  and 
different  varieties  of  plants  are  put  into  them.  These 
vary  in  the  different  windows,  but  consist  of  small 
palms,  cannas,  geraniums,  fuchsias,  petunias,  nastur¬ 
tiums,  ivies,  daisies  and  other  plants.  The  most  of 
the  windows  are  filled,  and  the  rest  will  be  soon. 
They  are  easily  cared  for,  a  copious  watering  every 
afternoon,  being  the  main  requirement. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  firm  got  the  idea  while 
traveling  in  Europe.  The  outlook  is  much  more 
pleasant  when  thi-ough  windows  filled  with  gi'owing 
and  blooming  plants,  than  when  through  bare  and 
dirty  sashes.  The  incentive  to  cleanliness,  too,  is  a 
stx-ong  one.  Employees  are  more  likely  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  clean  glass  because  it  gives  them  a 
better  view  of  the  floral  ti'easures  outside  than  dirty 
panes.  They  appi’eciate  the  effort  to  beautify  their 
suiToundings.  Its  influence  seems  to  be  beneficial, 
too,  upon  outsiders,  for  in  some  of  the  windows  of 
neighboring  tenements  are  boxes  of  plants  and  flowers 
which  have  been  placed  thei-e  since  the  good  example 
was  set. 

Climbing  vines  like  the  ampelopsis,  have  been  set 
in  the  court  inside,  but  these  have  had  a  hax-d  struggle 
for  existence.  Another  commendable  move  has  been 
the  establishment  of  a  free  ice-water  fountain  on  the 
block,  adja<  ent  to  some  neighboring  saloons,  and  the 
liberal  patronage  it  receives  testifies  to  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  thirsty.  In  these  daj's  of  business  push 
and  corpox-ate  greed,  it  is  pleasant  to  note  the  spirit 
which  prompts  a  large  business  establishment  to  such 
thoughtful  acts  for  the  gratification  of  its  employees 
and  the  public.  Its  example  should  be  widely  fol¬ 
lowed. 


THE  AMERICAN  AND  HIS  JOB. 

The  reports  of  the  census  of  1890,  are  very  slow  in 
appearing.  That  giving  the  statistics  of  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  Americans  five  years  ago,  is  just  out  in  bulle¬ 
tin  form.  From  it  we  learn  some  remarkable  things 
about  the  American  citizen  and  his  job.  In  1890  there 
were  in  this  country  47,413,559  pei'sons  over  10  years 
of  age.  Of  these,  22,735,661  were  at  work — earning 
more  or  less  money.  Ten  years  before,  in  1880,  there 
were  17,392,099  persons  so  engaged.  Of  the  workers 
in  1890,  18,820,950  were  males,  and  3,914,711  were 
females- -the  latter  having  increased  wonderfully  in 
the  10  years.  The  statistics  about  agriculture  in  1890 
are  as  follows  : 


Total  number. 

Male. 

Female. 

Agricultural  laborers . 

.  3,004,015 

2,556,930 

447,085 

Apiarists . 

.  1,800 

1,755 

45 

Dairymen . 

.  17,806 

16,072 

1,734 

Farmers  and  overseers . 

.  5,281,557 

5,055,130 

226,427 

Gardeners,  florists,  etc . 

.  72,601 

70,186 

2,415 

Stockmen  and  drovers . 

.  70,734 

70,047 

687 

Other  farm  pursuits . 

.  17,738 

17,327 

411 

In  the  decade  between  1880  and  1890,  there  was  an 
increase  of  over  30  per  cent  in  the  total  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  all  occupations.  Of  those  engaged 
in  agriculture,  this  increase  was  less  than  10  per  cent ; 
in  the  professions,  over  50  per  cent ;  in  trade  and 
ti-ansportation,  over  75  per  cent,  and  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  over  50  per  cent.  If  the  figures  for 
1895  were  obtainable,  we  believe  that  it  would  be 
shown  that  there  are  no  more  persons  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture  to-day  than  there  were  five  years  ago,  while 
all  other  lines  of  business  have  undoubtedly  largely 
inci-eased  their  workmen.  In  the  same  way,  while 
the  bulk  of  agricultural  products  has  increased,  we 
believe  the  actual  value  is  less  than  five  years  ago. 


The  most  remarkable  thing  about  these  statistics  is 
the  wonderful  increase  shown  in  the  work  done  by 
women.  There  were  1,267,554  more  females  at  work 
in  1890  than  there  were  in  1880.  The  women,  too, 
have  entered  every  trade  and  profession  except  that 
of  the  army  and  navy.  In  1890,  there  were  1,235 
women  preachers,  337  dentists,  208  lawyex’S,  4,555 
doctors,  two  veterinary  surgeons,  and  2,825  barbers. 
We  regret  to  say  that  there  were  147  female  bar¬ 
tenders,  2,273  saloon  keepei's  and  72  brewers.  There 
were  21  female  trappers  and  scouts,  two  auctioneers, 
36  canal  workers,  237  teamsters,  24  hostlers,  and  48 
stable  keepers.  Four  stalwart  women  were  engineers 
on  locomotives,  29  were  sailors,  one  was  a  full-fledged 
pilot,  12  drove  street  cars,  83  were  undertakers,  30 
were  sextons  and  283  did  police  and  detective  duty. 
Fifty-nine  women  blacksmiths  were  shoeing  horses, 
129  gentle  souls  were  butchering  and  slaughtering, 
191  were  doing  carpenter  work,  15  burning  charcoal, 
54  coopering  barrels  for  a  living,  11  manufacturing 
fertilizei*s,  and  37  working  iu  gashouses.  There  were 
42  female  brick  and  stone  masons,  99  millers,  23  plas¬ 
terers,  42  plumbers,  thx’ee  females  working  as  roofers 
and  slaters,  six  boiler  makers,  three  ship  builders,  one 
wheelwright,  nine  white  washers.  In  fact,  one  or 
more  engaged  in  every  trade  or  profession  known  to 
mankind — except  the  military  !  The  work  that  affords 
the  best  openings  for  women  may  be  seen  from  this 
table,  which  shows  the  numbers  engaged  in  different 
occupations  : 

Artists .  10,810  Stenographers .  21,185 

Musicians .  34,510  Book  haulers .  11,498 

Gov’t  officials .  4,875  Boot  anil  shoe  makers. . .  33,1509 

Teachers .  245, 230,_  Cotton  mill  operatives. . .  92,914 

Boardinghouse  keepers.  3a, 593  Dressmakers .  288,155 

Housekeepers .  86,802  Knitting  operators .  20,513 

Laundresses .  216, 6y7  Mill  hands .  41,850 

Nurses .  51,402  Milliners .  60,058 

Servants . 1,205,876  Bhotographers .  2,195 

Agents .  4,875  Seamstresses .  145,716 

Bookkeepers .  27,772  Silk  mill  hands .  20,622 

Clerks .  67,048  Tailoresses .  63,611 

Saleswomen .  58,449  Woolen  mill  hands .  36,435 

Remember,  these  figux-es  refer  to  a  period  five  years 
ago.  feince  that  time,  probably  1,060,000  more  women 
have  gone  to  work  at  some  recognized  labor.  it  is 
certain  that  women  are  becoming  more  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  bid  fair  to  diive  men  out  of  some  branches 
of  trade. 


THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Bulletin  107 of  the  California  Station  (Berkeley,  Cal.),  treats  of 
the  Russian  thistle  in  that  State.  This  is  intended  for  local  dis¬ 
tribution,  yet  it  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  general  habits 
of  this  plant. 

Bulletin  54  of  the  Kentucky  Station  (Lexington,  Ky.),  contains 
notes  on  vegetables,  giving  an  account  of  the  habits  and  merits  of 
the  vegetables  tested  at  the  station  last  year.  Bulletin  55  gives 
the  results  of  experiments  with  fertilizers  on  corn,  potatoes, 
tobacco  and  hemp. 

Dn.  J.  A.  Lintnek,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  the 
San  Jos6  scale  insect,  which  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  work  of  this  dreaded  pest.  This  is  the  most  complete 
treatise  on  the  scale  that  has  yet  been  printed,  as  it  gives  a  gen¬ 
eral  review  of  all  that  has  been  previously  written  about  it.  Its 
price  is  15  cents. 

Cornell  Station  (Ithaca,  N.  Y.)  Bulletin  91  is  by  Michael  Barker 
on  “  Recent  Chrysanthemums.”  It  gives  in  an  interesting  way, 
facts  about  new  varieties,  culture,  insect  enemies,  etc.,  of  this 
popular  flower.  Bulletin  92  is  by  Prof.  Wing,  and  gives  the  results 
of  feeding  tallow  to  cows,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  percent¬ 
age  of  fat  in  their  milk  thereby. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  Lonq  Island  farmer  asks  us  where  he  could  get  a  reliable 
man  or  boy  to  work  by  the  month  on  the  farm.  We  would  send 
on  any  application  that  is  sent  us. 

Have  you  sent  three  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage  on  that 
free  sample  of  Tuttle’s  elixir  ?  If  not,  it  would  be  well  to  do  so. 
It  is  a  good  liniment  to  have  around  the  house  and  stable.  Send 
to  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  27  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

There  certainly  seems  to  be  a  good  opportunity  for  local  agents 
in  handling  the  Beveridge  Automatic  cooker.  It  is  something  in 
which  almost  every  housewife  is  interested.  While  the  agent  gets 
good  profits  on  the  cooker  he  also  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  handles  an  article  that  gives  satisfaction  to  his  purchaser. 
W.  E.  Beveridge,  Baltimore,  Md.,  will  send  particulars,  if  you  ask 
for  them. 

We  note  a  new  enterprise  in  our  advertising  columns.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  painter  offers  to  instruct  farmers,  through  the  mails,  in 
the  art  of  painting  and  varnishing  carriages,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  $1  lor 
the  instruction.  Other  branches  are  successfully  taught  through 
the  mails,  and  it  would  seem  that  many  farmers,  young  and  old, 
could  get  a  dollar’s  worth  of  information  out  of  the  instruction, 
even  if  it  only  stimulated  them  to  use  the  brush  more  freely. 

Every  man  who  owns  a  silo  must  necessarily  have  an  ensilage 
cutter,  and  every  man  who  has  filled  a  silo,  knows  how  important 
it  is  to  have  a  cutter  that  does  the  work  well  and  rapidly,  and 
that  is  not  everlastingly  getting  out  of  order  or  breaking  down. 
We  have  used  the  Ross  cutter  on  the  home  farm  for  several  years, 
and  have  never  had  a  breakdown.  Our  only  trouble  is  to  supply 
the  fodder  as  fast  as  it  can  take  care  of  it.  We  run  it  with  a  two- 
horse  tread  power.  It  is  made  by  the  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield, 
O.  Send  postal  card  and  get  full  particulars. 

Before  going  into  haying  and  harvest,  many  farmers  will  need 
mowers,  harvesters,  etc.  In  the  hurry  of  other  things,  they  may 
have  let  the  purchase  of  machinery  go  to  the  last  minute, 
and  then  will  think  that  they  must  buy  quickly  and  pos¬ 
sibly  take  what  they  can  get  of  the  local  agent,  whose  tongue  may 
be  just  as  glib  in  praise  of  the  most  inferior  machine,  as  of  the  best, 
if  he  happen  to  handle  the  former,  or  get  a  better  discount  on  it 
from  the  manufacturer.  The  writer  has  been  in  just  this  situation 
himself,  and  has  paid  for  his  experience.  To  those  who  have 
already  neglected  it,  we  would  suggest  that  they  send  a  card  now 
to  the  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  get  a  catalogue 
of  their  machinery.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  farm  machinery,  and  they  have  always  kept  abreast  of 
the  times  with  modern  iinpi-ovementa.  In  material  and  workman¬ 
ship  there  can’t  be  anything  better. 


A  MODEL  CHILD. 

Her  temper’s  always  sunny,  herhair  is  ever  neat; 
She  doesn’t  care  tor  candy — she  says  it  is  too 
sweet ! 

She  loves  to  study  lessons — her  sums  are  always 
right ; 

And  she  gladly  goes  to  bedat8every  single  night! 

Her  apron’s  never  tumbled,  her  hands  are  always 
clean; 

With  buttons  missing  from  her  shoe  she  never 
has  been  seen. 

She  remembers  to  say  “Thank  you,”  and  “  Yes, 
ma’am,  if  you  please;” 

And  she  never  cries,  nor  frets,  nor  whines;  she’s 
never  been  known  to  tease. 

Each  night  upon  the  closet  shelf  she  puts  away 
her  toys ; 

She  never  slams  the  parlor  door,  nor  makes  the 
slightest  noise; 

But  she  loves  to  run  on  errands  and  to  play  with 
little  brother, 

And  she’s  never  in  her  life  been  known  to  disobey 
her  mother. 

“  Who  is  this  charming  little  maid  ? 

I  long  to  grasp  her  hand  !  ” 

She’s  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Nobody, 

And  she  lives  in  Nowhereland  ! 

— Helen  Hopkins ,  in  St.  Nicholas. 

FALLING  OUT  OF  BED. 

HEN  the  little  ones  graduate  from 
the  crib  and  take  the  trip  to 
Noddles  Island  every  night  in  a  big  bed, 
there  is  constant  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  for  fear  that  they  may  roll 
out  of  bed — as  they  frequently  do,  alas  ! 
If  the  bed  be  placed  against  the  wall, 
they  cannot  roll  out  on  that  side,  surely. 
For  the  other  side,  let  a  light,  thin  strip 
of  board  be  made  a  little  longer  than  the 
bed.  This  may  be  covered  with  cloth,  if 
desired.  At  the  head  and  foot,  let  an 
iron  guard  be  screwed  to  the  bed  frame, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  137.  The  strip  of  board 
slipped  into  this,  will  keep  the  little 
folks  quite  safe,  and  save  much  anxious 
care.  Any  blacksmith  can  make  such  a 
guard  of  %-inch  round  iron,  and  two 
screws  will  not  disfigure  the  wood 
materially.  A  similar  guard  may  be 
made  of  hard  wood  in  the  home  work¬ 
shop,  if  preferred.  A.  H.  D. 

A  COOKING  LECTURE. 

RECIPES  WITH  THE  REASONS  WHY. 

Part  111. 

RANC0N1A  POTATOES  are  made 
by  paring  the  potatoes  and  putting 
them  in  cold  water,  and  parboiling  them 
about  10  minutes  ;  then  put  them  in  with 
the  beef,  and  let  them  cook,  basting 
them  with  the  drippings  of  the  meat. 
While  this  is  not  a  new  dish  itself,  par¬ 
boiling  the  potatoes  is  a  feature  that  is 
not  always  observed,  and  it  certainly 
serves  the  purpose  of  making  the  pota¬ 
toes  very  much  more  tender.  They  are 
sometimes  hard  on  the  outside  before 
they  are  done  through,  if  they  are  put 
in  without  parboiling. 

Yorkshire  pudding  needs  about  an 
horn's  cooking.  I  shall  break  three  eggs, 
and  beat  them  light  ;  then  add  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  one  pint  of  milk.  I 
shall  then  sift  into  the  pan  two-thirds 
of  a  cupful  of  flour,  and  turn  the  egg- 
and-milk  mixture  over  the  flour.  The 
regular  English  fashion  of  baking  it,  is 
to  bake  it  with  the  meat  ;  in  order  to 
bake  the  meat,  pudding,  and  potatoes, 
we  would  need  a  peculiarly  shaped  pan; 
but  not  having  this  pan,  1  shall  bake  the 
pudding  in  a  pan  by  itself,  and  baste  it 
when  the  meat  is  busted,  with  the  drip¬ 
pings  from  the  beef.  This  pudding  is 
sometimes  baked  in  gem  pans,  and  if 
you  have  very  deep  gem  pans,  it  is  a  very 
pretty  way  to  bake  it,  because  the  parts 
as  they  come  out  of  the  pans,  are  in  very 
nice  shape  to  put  around  the  meat  for  a 
garnish.  This  mixture,  when  it  is  ready 
to  bake,  is  exceedingly  thin.  There  is 
very  little  flour,  indeed,  and,  like  pop- 
overs,  it  requires  a  long  cooking. 
Question. — Is  the  tin  greased? 
Answer. — Yes,  grease  the  tin  before  it 
is  put  in. 


Q. — IIow  large  should  a  roast  be  to  be 
good  ? 

A. — You  can  hardly  roast  a  piece  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  weighs  less  than  four 
pounds.  It  dries  too  much  inside.  Now 
that  the  meat  is  thoroughly  seared,  and 
has  begun  to  brown  on  top,  it  is  time  to 
check  the  fire. 

Q. — How  long  has  the  roast  been  in  ? 

A. — About  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
I  shall  now  make  what  is  called  junket. 
It  is  made  with  a  quart  of  milk,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  vanilla,  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
liquid  rennet.  This  may  be  obtained  at 
a  cheese  factory,  and  sometimes  at  a 
drug  store  or  grocery.  There  is  a  manu¬ 
factured  article  put  up  for  this  special 
purpose  called  rennine.  1  do  not  know 
how  largely  it  has  been  used,  or  how 
largely  it  is  known.  I  think  not  very 
largely,  though  it  is  very  good. 

Q.— Can  you  not  keep  the  dry  rennets, 
and  prepare  it  yourself  ? 

A. — I  think  you  could,  though  I  know 
nothing  at  all  about  dry  rennets  my¬ 
self.  I  know’  only  of  this  liquid  as  I 
have  used  it,  but  I  know  that  dry  rennet 
is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  the  liquid  rennet  could  be 
prepared  from  it,  though  I  do  not  know 
how.  (A  lady  :  It  may  be  prepared  by 
soaking  the  dry  rennet  in  salted  water, 
in  a  large  glass  can.)  The  ingredients 
are  very  simple,  as  you  see.  The  point 
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to  be  observed  is  the  temperature  of  the 
milk,  and  it  needs  to  be  from  80  to  90 
degrees.  If  the  milk  is  too  hot,  it  will 
set  as  soon  as  the  rennet  is  put  into  it. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  used  the  junket 
tablets  ? 

A. — I  never  have  ;  I  didn't  know  there 
were  such  things. 

Q. — There  are,  and  they  are  very  nice, 
indeed. 

A. — This  liquid  rennet  keeps  for  some 
length  of  time.  The  junket  tablets,  I 
would  think,  would  be  very  nice.  Prob¬ 
ably  a  great  many  would  be  interested 
to  get  them  if  they  knew’  where  they 
could  be  obtained.  In  adding  vanilla  in 
making  junket,  it,  of  course,  is  not 
added  until  the  milk  is  taken  from  the 
fire ;  then  stir  in  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
liquid  rennet.  Turn  quickly  into  the 
dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  served.  It 
cannot  be  disturbed  or  taken  out  of  one 
dish  and  put  into  another  after  it  is 
made.  It  must  be  made  in  the  dish  in 
which  it  is  to  be  served. 

Q. — How  does  the  dairy  thermometer 
differ  from  the  ordinary  thermometer? 

A. — The  dairy  thermometer  is  simply 
a  glass  thermometer  that,  w’hen  put  into 
the  milk,  will  float. 

Q  — You  say  that  you  set  your  bread 
with  the  milk  at  a  temperature  of  85 
degrees  by  the  dairy  thermometer  ? 

A. — It  would  be  the  same  by  any  ther¬ 
mometer. 

Q. — Don't  some  cookiDg  teachers  set 
bread  with  tne  liquid  at  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture,  as  low  as  60  degrees  ? 

A. — Yes,  Miss  Clarke  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Cooking  School  makes  a  very  strong 
point  of  the  lowmess  of  temperature. 


I  have  tried  sometimes  to  persuade  peo¬ 
ple  to  set  their  bread  as  low  as  that,  but 
have  had  difficulty  in  doing  so,  and  when 
you  get  down  to  85  degrees,  if  you  try 
it  with  your  finger,  you  will  find  it  cooler 
than  most  people  use  it.  Of  course  flour 
that  is  kept  in  a  very  cold  place,  is  rather 
too  cold  to  make  bread  with,  unless  it  is 
first  set  in  a  warm  room  for  some  time. 
A  point  that  many  cooking  teachers 
make  on  bread-making,  is  the  raising  of 
bread  by  daylight,  on  account  of  the 
yeast-plant  growing  better  in  the  day¬ 
light  than  in  the  dark,  as  any  other 
plant  does. 

Q. — Do  you  recommend  setting  bread 
in  a  crock  ? 

A. — I  like  very  much  to  set  bread  in 
an  earthen  dish,  much  better  than  in  a 
pan,  and  a  crock  or  a  jar  is  a  very  nice 
thing  in  which  to  set  it,  because  a 
draught  does  not  strike  it  in  any  way. 
We  find  the  same  difference  in  tempera¬ 
ture  given  in  directions  for  making  this 
junket.  I  have  found  one  recipe  from 
an  extremely  reliable  cook,  saying  that 
the  temperature  should  be  about  100  de¬ 
grees,  and  another  saying  that  it  should 
not  be  more  than  80.  I  presume  that  in 
either  case,  the  different  degrees  would 
not  make  any  material  difference.  The 
point  in  both  cases  is  that  it  must  not 
be  too  hot.  One  needs  to  work  quickly 
after  the  rennet  is  put  in,  for  it  sets 
very  quickly.  This  was  a  little  more 
than  85  degrees — about  90.  It  thickens 
quicker  if  it  is  a  little  hotter,  but  still 
one  can  work  quickly  enough  turning  it 
all  into  one  dish.  It  is  a  very  simple 
dessert,  and  it  is  exceedingly  palatable 
served  with  a  little  sugar  and  cream.  It 
should  be  served  quite  cold. 

THE  BOY  ON  THE  FARM. 

HEN  an  able-bodied  young  man, 
with  no  strong  bent  in  other 
directions,  has  a  distaste  for  farm  life, 
it  must  be  owing  to  one  or  both  of  two 
things,  if  his  father  is  a  successful 
farmer  ;  either  the  home  life  is  dry,  nar¬ 
row,  uninteresting— few  books,  little 
company,  no  amusements,  cheap  cloth¬ 
ing,  ugly  furniture — the  main  object  of 
living  being  to  get  and  save  money  ;  or 
the  young  man  is  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  treated  by  his  father  as  though  he 
were  still  a  child,  incapable  of  thinking 
or  acting  for  himself,  who  ought  to  be 
grateful  for  the  chance  cf  doing  a  man's 
work  for  his  board.  The  average  young 
man  wants  the  chance  to  earn  money,  and 
the  privilege  of  doing  what  he  pleases  with 
the  money  after  it  is  earned.  Give  him  the 
opportunity  to  do  this  on  the  farm,  with 
a  pleasant  home,  and  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  I  believe  that  he  will  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  farm  life.  He  will,  for 
the  first  time,  perhaps,  really  have  them 
to  appreciate. 

If  a  man  is  selfish  and  dictatorial,  un¬ 
sympathetic,  wholly  forgetful  of  his 
own  younger  days,  it  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  his  children  grew  up  with 
much  affection  for  their  home  or  their 
father's  occupation.  I  knew  a  man,  of  a 
different  stamp,  who  had  four  boys.  He 
thought  a  great  deal  of  them,  loved  to 
have  them  with  him,  was  interested  in 
their  pursuits,  and  anxious  that  they 
should  be  successful.  He  treated  them, 
even  when  they  were  very  small,  as 
iluugh  they  were  rational  beings.  He 
expected  them  to  work,  trusted  them 
with  responsibilities,  and  sometimes  de¬ 
ferred  to  their  judgment.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  they  thought  everything 
of  their  father,  and  were  never  so  happy 
as  when  they  could  be  with  him  helping 
him.  They  were  regular  little  workers, 
wanting  to  do  everything  he  did,  proud 
of  pleasing  him,  interested  in  all  farm¬ 
ing  operations,  bright,  wide-awake,  ob¬ 
servant,  and  full  of  life.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  the  way  to  treat  a  boy  on 
the  farm — unselfishly,  wisely,  sympa¬ 


thetically.  Not  trying  to  see  how  much 
work  can  be  got  out  of  him  for  nothing 
before  he  is  21,  but  how  he  can  best  be 
helped  and  guided  to  become  indepen¬ 
dent,  useful,  successful  and  happy,  l.  r. 

JESTING  ABOUT  MARRIAGE. 

T  is  not  alone  those  who  publicly  write 
or  talk  about  marriage,  but  hundreds 
of  married  people  are  doing  equally  as 
much  damage  to  this  whole  marriage 
question  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  with 
those  uncalled-for  jests  which  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  common,  says 
Edward  W.  Bok  in  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal.  It  is  well  enough  to  pass  these 
things  off  for  jests,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  young  are  not  always 
capable  of  discerning  just  how  much  fun 
and  how  much  wisdom  there  is  in  a  jest ; 
and  they  have  heard  it  said  somewhere, 
too,  that  many  a  truth  is  spoken  in  jest. 
Now  what  do  I  mean  by  these  jests  ? 

The  other  evening  a  young  man  and 
his  fiancee  called  at  a  house  at  which  I 
happened  to  be.  As  the  girl  entered  the 
room,  she  dropped  her  handkerchief, 
which,  naturally,  the  young  man  at  once 
picked  up  and  handed  to  her. 

“Isn't  it  beautiful  to  see  that?”  said 
the  hostess.  “Well,  my  dear,  he  won’t  do 
that  when  you’re  married,  depend  upon 
that.  You  will  pick  it  up  yourself.” 

It  was  said  in  jest,  but  I  noticed  that 
a  flush  passed  over  the  face  of  the  girl, 
while  a  look  of  resentment  was  hastily 
controlled  by  the  young  man. 

“  Expenses  ?”  said  a  married  man  to  a 
younger  one  who  was  engaged.  “  What 
do  you  know  of  expenses  ?  Wait  till 
you're  married  ;  then  you'll  know  what 
expenses  are,  won’t  he,  dear  ?” 

“  He  will,  for  a  fact,”  replied  the  wife. 

All  in  jest !  But  the  fact  was  not  lost 
upon  me,  that  the  first  thing  which  that 
young  fellow  said  as  we  walked  home 
was  :  “I  suppose  it  does  make  a  sight  of 
difference  in  a  fellow’s  expenses  when 
he  is  married.” 

“  Sweet  ?  ”  repeated  a  man  of  family 
to  whom  a  rapturous  lover  was  describ¬ 
ing  his  fiancee,  “  why,  of  course  she  is. 
They’re  all  sweet — until  after  marriage.” 

Mystery,  mystery,  adding  to  the  mys¬ 
tery  ! 

“Just  wait  until  you’re  married,  my 
dear  fellow,”  was  another  “  jest”  I  heard 
only  a  few  days  ago.  “  You  won't  smoke 
such  delicious  cigars  then.” 

“Flowers  and  a  carriage  to  the  the¬ 
atre  !”  said  a  mother  laughingly  to  her 
daughter.  “  Well,  enjoy  your  attentions, 
my  dear,  while  they  last.” 

All  in  jest,  of  course  ;  but  it  set  the 
girl  thinking  just  the  same.  Brushing 
the  dew  from  the  rose  ! 

“  Having  lots  of  fun,  eh  ?  ”  said  a  father 
to  his  engaged  son  as  he  was  dressing  to 
go  out  with  his  fiancee.  “  That’s  right, 
my  boy.  Have  it  while  you  can.'’ 

“  Why,  is  there  no  pleasure  after  a  fel¬ 
low’s  married,  father  ?”  asked  the  son. 

“Oh,  you’ll  see  soon  enough.  Wait, 
just  wait !  ■’  was  the  reply. 

Next  morning  the  son  said  to  his 
mother : 

“  What’s  the  matter,  mother,  isn’t 
father  happy  ?  ” 

Only  a  jest ! 

Mature  people  may  laugh  at  these 
things,  and  perhaps  say  that  the  young 
people  have  induced  me  to  take  this  sub¬ 
ject  more  seriously  than  there  is  any 
need.  And  it  is  just  here  that  I  would 
like  to  say  that  if  there  is  a  gulf  which 
separates  the  sexes,  1  think  there  is  an¬ 
other  gulf  almost  as  great,  and  it  is  that 
which  separates  youth  and  maturity, 
and  maturity  often  helps  to  widen  that 
gulf  as  much  as  it  ever  does  to  bridge  it. 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  older  people 
that  the  young  do  not  understand,  and 
therefore  do  not  relish  having  jests  made 
of  their  closer  affections.  They  are 
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sensitive,  and  in  that  very  sensitiveness, 
lies  their  protection.  But  with  a  ruth¬ 
less  hand  we  try  to  destroy  the  illusions 
of  youth.  Because  our  anticipatory 
period  is  behind  us,  we  seem  to  be 
anxious  that  it  should  be  so  with  every¬ 
body  else.  Why,  I  ask  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  this  willful  shattering  of 
other  people's  ideas  because  we  happen 
to  have  outlived  our  own  ? 


THE  NEW  WOMAN. 

THE  “  new  American  woman,”  at 
least,  had  her  origin  in  the  Civil 
War — the  women  both  North  and  South. 
It  was  then  that  she  was  forced  to  work 
in  new  and  untried  fields,  and  never 
since  has  she  fallen  quite  back  into  her 
old  tracks.  In  matters  of  business  and 
of  finance,  the  women  of  France  have 
long  been  in  advance  of  Americans,  pos¬ 
sibly  because  of  wars  and  standing  ar¬ 
mies.  A  woman  remarked  a  day  or  two 
ago,  “  I  was  head  saleswoman  in  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  store  when  the  proprietor  of  the 
business  went  to  the  war  as  a  three- 
months  man.  His  wife  did  nothing  but 
sit  down  in  her  room  and  bellow  !  I 
soon  found  that  I  had  to  look  after  every¬ 
thing— do  the  buying,  and  in  short, 
shoulder  the  responsibility  of  the  whole 
concern.  When  the  proprietor  returned, 
he  was  so  well  pleased  with  my  manage¬ 
ment,  that  he  advanced  my  wages  and 
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praised  me  highly.  But  the  experience 
of  those  three  months,  made  me  another 
woman.  I  had  learned  that  I  could  do 
things — anything  that  that  man  could  do 
— in  a  business  way,  and  I  never  could 
get  back  to  the  ante-bellum  woman.” 
This  woman  continued  to  develop,  and 
has  growm  to  be  not  only  the  “  prophet 
and  priest”  of  the  neighborhood  in  which 
she  lives,  but  is  well  read,  very  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  can  maintain  herself  under 
any  and  all  circumstances  as  a  somebody. 
The  other  woman,  who  sat  down  in  her 
room  and  bellowed,  will  never  be  a 
‘“new  woman.”  But  there  are  thousands 
of  others  like  her  who,  rather  than  step 
out  of  their  “  spheres,”  sit  down  and 
bellow  !  How  sweetly  feminine  ! 

M.  w.  F. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Ladies'  Street  Toilette. 

The  pointed  basque  has  a  plaited  vest 
front  of  chiffon,  the  stock  bow  collar 
being  of  the  same  soft,  silky  fabric. 
Four  pointed,  buttoned  straps  of  the 
dress  material,  cross  the  vest  at  intervals 
below  the  bust  line,  the  darts  being 
covered  with  lengthwise  pointed  bands 
that  narrow  at  the  waist.  Pointed  re- 
vers  flare  from  each  side  of  the  upper 
vest  portion,  being  stiffly  lined,  and 
edged  with  velvet  trimming.  Full-top¬ 
ped  sleeves  droop  to  the  elbow,  the  lower 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ado. 


portions  being  decorated  with  pointed 
straps  and  buttons  to  match  the  front. 
The  Paquin  skirt  is  decorated  with 
lengthwise  bands  of  velvet  that  reach 
nearly  to  the  lower  edge,  and  are  grad¬ 
uated  to  the  waist  line,  the  ends  being 
pointed  and  decorated  with  gilt  buttons. 
The  velvet  trimming  may  be  omitted, 
and  the  straps  and  revers  finished  with 
stitched  edges  in  tailor  style,  buttons  of 
any  preferred  kind  being  used  for  decora¬ 
tion.  Waist  6427  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  viz.: 
32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches,  bust  measure. 
Skirt  6323  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  viz.:  22,  24, 
26,  28  and  30  inches,  waist  measure. 


PEN  POTPOURRI. 

Don’t  look  for  the  flaws  as  you  go  through  life  ; 

And  even  when  you  find  them, 

It  is  wise  and  kind  to  he  somewhat  blind, 

And  look  for  the  virtue  behind  them. 

For  the  cloudiest  night  has  a  hint  of  the  light 
Somewhere  in  its  shadows  hiding  ; 

It  is  better  by  far  to  look  for  a  star 
Than  the  spots  on  the  sun  abiding. 

—Anonymous. 

.  ...Bbuyere:  “Be  severe  to  yourself, 
but  indulgent  to  others.” 

....Balzac:  “A  father  who  loves  his 
child  wishes  to  keep  that  child  forever  ; 
he  who  can  see  without  pain  his  daugh¬ 
ter  pass  under  the  domination  of  another, 
is  not  a  real  man.” 

....The  Ham’s  Horn:  “‘If  we  are  to 
live  after  death,  why  don’t  we  have  some 
certain  knowledge  of  it  ?’  said  an  old 
skeptic  to  a  clergyman.  ‘  Why  don’t 
you  have  some  knowledge  of  this  world 
before  you  come  into  it  V’  was  the  caus¬ 
tic  reply.” 

....  II  arper's  Bazar  :  “Men  place  them¬ 
selves  when  years  of  maturity  are 
reached,  and  their  daily  going  out  into 
the  world  adds  to  this  breadth  of  advan¬ 
tage,  to  choose  what  they  will  and  from 
the  best  of  all  life’s  possibilities.  A  girl,  a 
woman,  must  he  placed  so  that  these  come 
to  her  ;  and  her  girlhood  years  are  brief 
when  they  do  come,  granting  the  way  is 
opened.  And  this  coming  to  be  alone 
does  not  mean  solely  having  failed  to  be¬ 
come  a  married  woman.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  friendships,  to  assume  a 
place  in  life  which  she  was  fitted  to  find 
herself  filling,  has  been  denied  her.” 

Six  Rules  of  Health. — The  secret  of 
health  and  of  long  life,  says  a  transla¬ 
tion  in  the  Literary  Digest,  lies  in  the 
following  very  simple  things  :  1.  Breathe 
fresh  air  day  and  night.  2.  Take  suf¬ 
ficient  sleep  and  rest.  3.  Work  like  a 
man,  but  never  overwork.  4.  Avoid  pas¬ 
sion  and  excitement.  The  anger  of  an 
instant  may  be  fatal.  5.  Do  not  strive 
to  take  the  whole  world  on  your  shoul¬ 
ders — trust  in  your  good  destiny.  .  6. 
Never  despair.  Lost  hope  is  a  mortal 
malady. 
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For 

Stomach 
Or  Liver 
Troubles,  Take 


AYER’S 

Cathartic  Pills 

Received 
Highest  Awards 
At  World’s  Fair. 

After  sickness,  take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 


Long  Life 


to  leather  :  Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get 
a  can  at  a  harness  •  or  shoe-store,  25c  a 
half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon ;  book  “  How 
to  Take  Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob,  I 
both  free ;  use  enougli  to  find  out ;  if 
you  don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back  and 
get  the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


HIRES’ 

R.ootbeer 

Give  the  children  as  much  || 
Hires’  Rootbeer  as  they  want.  || 
Take  as  much  as  you  want,  your-  §| 
self.  There’s  no  harm  in  it —  g 
nothing  but  good. 

A  25  cent  package  makes  5  gallons.  gg 

The  Chas.  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philada.  p 


to  send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of 
BUGGIES,  SURREYS,  etc.,  and  Wholesale  Price  List. 
We  can  fit  you  out  with  anything  you  want. 

KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOARD  CO., 

Ransom  Street.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 


W.  B.  Fun,  3k  s. 


but  sell  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  wholesale  prices. 
Ship  anywhere  tor  examina¬ 
tion  before  sale.  Everything 
warranted.  lOO  styles  of 
Carriage*,  00  styles  of 
Harries*,  Sad  dies, Fly  Nets, 
etc  Send  M.  In  stamps,  poet- 
age  on  112  page  catalogue 
Elkhart  Carriage  and 
llarneea  Mb  Co..  Elkhart.  in<L 


^mivwiiinmniiffnTinmivivTTffTTViiiiiiTimmiTiifnmrna 

~  MONEY  MADE ! 

selling  Beveridge’*  Automatic  = 
Cooker.  Best  cooking  ntensil.  Food  E 
can’t  burn.  No  odor.  Saves  labor  and  ~ 
fuel.  Fits  any  kind  of  stove.  Agents  H 
wanted,  eitner  sex.  Good  Pay.  — 
One  agent  sold  1730  in  one  town.  ■= 

- Write  for  terms. -  “ 

—  _  W.E.BEVEK I IH> E,  Baltimore,  Mil.  s 


That  Tired  Feeling 


Caused  by  washing,  has  been  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Champion  Washing 
Machine.  Can  sit  down  to  run  it. 
Runs  lighter  aud  washes  cleaner 
and  faster  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  on  the  market.  C.  H.  Mills. 
Cyclone,  Pa.,  writes:  “  I  would 
not  take  $1,000  for  my  side-gear 
washer  If  I  could  not  get  another. 
People  come  to  mv  house  to  buv. 
Sells  faster  than  I  can  get  them. 
Send  24  machines  at  once.”  Wo 
will  sell  at  wholesale  rates  where 
we  have  no  agent.  In  writing  for 
prices,  mention  this  publication. 


CHAMPION  MFC.  CO.,  Middletown,  Pa. 


SEND  for  Catalogue  or 
the  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  you  think  of  buying. 
Violins  repaired  bv  the 
Cremona  System.  C.  STORY, 
2S  Central  St.,  Boston,  Mass- 


Summer  Homes  and  Farms 

IN  VERMONT. 

A  Book  Just  issued  by  the  Vermont  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  It  contains  a  list  of  ;i00  Hotels  and 
Homes  open  to  Summer  travel,  and  descriptions  of 
160  Vermont  farms  for  sale.  Will  be  sent  on  receipt 
of  live  cents  for  postage. 

VICTOR  I.  SPEAR,  Statistical  Secretary 

BRAINTREE,  VT. 


A  MODEL  HOME  FOR  SALE. 

44  acres  on  shore  of  beautiful  lake  at  Litchfield, 
Minn.,  one  mile  from  depot,  on  main  avenue.  House 
of  11  rooms— hardwood  finish,  three  fire  places,  large 
plate  windows,  steam  heat.  bath,  water  closet.  Wind¬ 
mill  water  power,  fountain  and  ground  hydrants. 
Large  barn;  acres  of  lawn,  hundreds  of  ornamental 
trees.  In  creamery  district;  plenty  of  grass.  No 
tiade.  but  long  and  easy  terms,  on  account  of  owner’s 
health.  Most  attractive  place  In  the  city  or  county. 
Litchfield  is  county  seat,  and  headquarters  of  largo 
dairy  Interests.  Tills  property  Is  unincumbered,  and 
will  be  sold  for  much  less  than  cost.  Address 

J.  M.  HOWARD,  Litchfield.  Minn. 


ROAD  LANDS 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150,000  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS.  They  are  also  largely 
Interested  in,  and  call  especial  attention  to  the  000,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi, 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  Induce 
meuts  aud  facilities  offered  to  go  to  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  Southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss.  For  further  description, 
map  and  any  Information,  address  or  call  upon 
E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row. 
Chicago,  Ill.;  or.  G.  W.  MCGINNIS,  Assistant  Land 
Commissioner,  Memphis.  Tenn. 


DV  MAM  — A  Rural  farmer,  'Mi  years  a  carriage 
U  I  1*1  MIL  painter,  will  instruct  you  in  every  de¬ 
tail  of  painting  and  varnishing  your  carriage,  wagon, 
cutter  or  sleigh.  A  profitable  correspondence  for 
every  young  man.  Total  cost  is  postage  on  letters 
and  $1  by  registered  mail  to 

THOS.  GILLILAND.  Sharon,  N.  Y. 


“A”  ilrUt,  14k 

Writs  to-daj, 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARKESS  rm 

and  Bicycles,  at  Factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per 

cent  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World ’s 
Fair.  Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  It  shows 

rices.  It  has  200 


ever  issued. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


“A"  tiru«.t67.&4>. 

Writ*  . 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TS 

with  “  DISSTON  ”  on  it.  It  will  hold 
the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  with¬ 
out  filing  than  other  saws,  thereby 
saving  In  labor  and  cost  of  files.  They 
are  made  of  the  best  quality  crucible 
cast  steel,  and  are  Euliy  Warranted. 


P r  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Send  for  Hand  Book,  mailed  free. 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PIANOS 

92  5th  AVENUE. 

TO  RENT  &  FOR  SALE 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 
Catalogue  Free. 


We  publish  a  Catalogue  of 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

If  you  are  ready  to  buy  a 
machine,  send  for  it. 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


This  is  the  instrument  chosen,  above  all  others,  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  for  its  prize  competition.  Catalogue  free. 

No.  92  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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“  MEDITATION ." 

Our  minister  gave  us  a  sermon  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  set  me  on  a  new  train  of 
thought.  No  use  talking  about  verse 
and  text — you  want  the  point  right  off — 
sharpened  up.  The  point  was  that  in 
this  fierce,  restless  age,  the  tendency  to 
“hustle”  and  rush  is  getting  to  be  a 
national  evil.  People  go  jumping 
through  the  day,  from  one  job  to  an¬ 
other,  acting  from  impulse  or  first 
thought  —  anything  to  get  through  so 
much  work.  There  is  getting  to  be  less 
and  less  of  the  calm  and  deliberate 
meditation  and  serious  thought  that 
characterized  the  slow  and  moderate 
“  good  old  times,”  when  work  was  done 
that  will  live'  for  centuries  as  monu¬ 
ments  to  the  workmen.  The  tendency 
of  to-day’s  call  for  “hustlers.”  is  to  de¬ 
velop  a  race  of  nervous,  “high  strung” 
people  who,  after  a  short  season  of  bril¬ 
liant  work,  must  drop  out  of  the  race 
and  drag  themselves  along  through  dis¬ 
appointed  and  unhappy  lives.  The  re¬ 
sult  generally  is  “skimpy”  and  shallow 
work.  Now,  shallow  cultivation  of  the 
soil  may  be  a  good  thing,  as  it  prevents 
the  evaporation  of  moisture,  but  shallow 
cultivation  of  the  human  mind  and  ener¬ 
gies  is  a  crime  against  Nature.  The 
richest  stores  of  the  human  mind  and 
heart  are  hidden  deep  down  in  the 
depths  of  our  natures.  There  is  no  cap¬ 
illary  force  to  bring  them  to  the  sur¬ 
face  as  water  is  brought — only  the  calm, 
patient  study  and  meditation  will  do  it. 
* 

Our  advice  to  the  young  man  who 
wishes  to  get  solidly  on  in  life,  is  to  mix 
his  periods  of  “hustling”  with  profound 
meditation.  It  is  the  dam  that  gives 
the  force  to  the  waters  of  the  stream, 
by  holding  them  back  until  their  accu¬ 
mulated  energy  gives  the  desired  weight 
against  the  mill  wheel.  It  is  just  so 
with  the  young  or,  in  fact,  the  old  man. 
Thoughts  and  suggestions,  and  new 
ideas  go  floating  down  the  current  of 
his  daily  life.  Some  of  them  pass  away 
like  bubbles  ;  others  slip  away  over  the 
pebbles  and  are  lost.  By  and  by  the 
stream  dries  up  for  lack  of  new  supplies, 
and  rust  comes  on  the  wheels  of  prog¬ 
ress.  Why  is  this?  Because  these 
ideas  and  suggestions  were  not  held 
back  and  accumulated,  and  given  force 
by  thought.  The  daily  half-hour  of  medi¬ 
tation  and  planning — the  thoughtful 
study  of  the  day’s  doings — would  have 
acted  like  the  dam  in  the  stream  to 
accumulate  force  and  energy  for  those 
ideas.  They  could  not  then  slip  silent¬ 
ly  and  uselessly  away,  like  the  trickling 
water  of  the  tiny  stream.  The  wise 
thought,  the  careful  plan  would  have 
united  them  into  a  force  strong  enough 
in  time  to  push  the  old  farm  practice 
out  of  the  comfortable  rut  in  which  it 
is  steadily  crushing  your  ambition  and 
desire  for  real  improvement.  We  there¬ 
fore  say  to  you,  Don’t,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  forget  to  lay  aside  part  of 
your  day  for  thought  and  meditation. 
Dig  out  the  true  gold  down  in  the  sub¬ 
soil  of  your  nature.  Dam  up  the  flood 
of  ideas,  and  thus  give  them  force.  A 
few  weeks  ago  we  compared  a  man’s 
head  to  an  egg  designed  for  hatching. 
Shake  and  rattle  that  egg  through  a 
long  journey,  and  it  will  not  hatch  un¬ 
less  it  first  has  a  chance  to  lie  quietly  in 
one  place  and  let  its  contents  settle  into 
their  original  order.  Just  so  with  your 
mind.  Unless  you  put  the  half  hour  of 
careful  thought  in  between  your  periods 
of  hustling,  your  mind  will  act  like  the 
shaken  egg.  It  will  never  hatch  out  a 
prize  chicken. 

* 

Now  we  don't  charge  you  a  cent  extra 
for  this  point,  though  if  it  be  well  car¬ 
ried  out,  it  may  mean  a  fortune  to  you. 
When  you  paid  your  dollar  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  you  paid  for  this  point  and 


hundreds  of  others,  which  we  hope  to 
give  you  before  your  year  is  out.  We 
just  wish  to  say  that,  in  preparing  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  we  try  to  follow  out  this 
preaching.  We  hope  to  make  our  paper 
a  thoughtful  one.  We  desire  each  line  to 
count.  We  want  a  thought  behind  each 
word,  so  that  when  a  reader  sits  down 
to  look  it  over,  some  thought  will  stick 
to  him  and  follow  him  about  like  a 
haunting  memory — to  the  field,  the  barn 
and  the  house.  A  boy  drops  a  stone  into 
a  brook.  A  floating  stick  catches  on  the 
stone,  then  a  chip,  a  twig,  a  larger  stick 
— one  by  one  they  come  until  a  regular 
dam  is  thrown  across  the  brook,  and  the 
water  course  is  changed.  Just  so  with 
that  thought  in  your  mind.  It  may 
gather  others  about  it,  and  slowly  hold 
back  the  stream  until  the  force  and 
power  that  you  have  been  waiting  for 
are  at  your  disposal.  That  is  the  sort  of 
paper  we  are  trying  to  make.  When 
our  readers  send  voluntary  notes  like 
the  following,  we  assume  that  we  are  at 
least  on  the  right  track  : 

I  wrote  you,  sometime  ago  that,  as  a  member  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  Farmers’  Club,  I  felt  like  doing  my 
part  to  help  it  along.  I  seldom  take  up  a  copy 
that  I  am  not  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  is, 
what  it  claims  to  be,  honestly  interested  for  its 
readers.  I  like  it  because  it  does  not  make  foolish 
and  ridiculous  claims  for  patronage.  It  does  not 
occupy  half  its  space  in  telling  how  good  it  is,  or 
in  urging  its  readers  to  increase  its  circulation 
to  a  million.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  thoroughly  practical 
farmers’  and  gardeners’  paper,  and  so  conducted 
that  I  place  confidence,  not  only  in  its  reading 
matter,  but  in  its  advertisements  as  well.  I  am 
always  glad  to  speak  of  it  as  the  best. 

Massachusetts.  benjamin  t.  wilbur. 

We  have  no  comment  to  make  except  to 
say  that  we  shall  continue  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  same  old  stand.  As  to  the 
future,  we  are  making  arrangements  for 
what  we  consider  to  be  some  of  the  most 
thoughtful  articles  we  have  ever  printed. 
We  wish  you  to  read  them,  and  we  wish 
your  neighbors  to  read  them,  for  we 
firmly  believe  that  they  will  be  just 
what  you  need  in  that  hour  of  quiet 
meditation  that  is  to  give  force  to  the 
stream  of  your  thoughts. 

Another  thing  is  that  we  have  a  list  of 
excellent  books  that  will  help  you  spend 
this  “  hour  of  thought.”  Send  for  it. 
The  last  point  is  that  you  need  a  good 
time-piece  in  order  to  tell  yourself  when 
the  hour  for  meditating  has  arrived.  We 
supply  that  also.  Just  look  at  our  watch 
offer  this  week  !  These  watches  are 
good  ones.  We  have  handled  lots  of 
them,  and  they  have  given  general  satis¬ 
faction.  If  you  need  a  watch,  why  not 
buy  it  through  us  ? 

* 

Now,  lastly,  as  the  preacher  says,  you 
know  we  believe  in  practice  as  well  as 
theory.  We  have  given  the  theory  about 
meditation  ;  now  let’s  have  a  practical 
example.  Here  is  a  good  subject  to 
meditate  over.  A  good  friend  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  says  the  circumstances  of  the  man 
here  described  led  him  to  ask  this  ques¬ 
tion  ;  “  How  far  is,  or  can,  a  man  ig¬ 
norantly  be  benefited  by  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  ?”  Here  is  his  statement  : 

He  is  grossly  ignorant  on  a  good  many  things. 
Very  poorly  educated,  a  shrewd,  keen  man,  keenly 
alive  to  getting  the  dollars,  seeing  and  grasping 
every  chance;  industrious,  persevering,  go-ahead. 
Has  a  good,  little  farm — some  of  it  highly  im¬ 
proved  and  improving  by  the  hauling  of  manure 
from  town.  Does  not  use  much  fertilizer,  and 
that  of  poor  quality.  Thinks  nothing  like  manure. 
Sees  and  seizes  anything  good  that  promises  to 
pay — as,  for  instance,  any  new  vegetable.  I  for¬ 
get  now  how  the  conversation  began,  but  it  ended 
by  his  denying  that  anything  published  in  an 
agricultural  paper,  had  ever  done  him  any  good; 
tnat  is  to  say,  all  he  did  and  all  he  knew  came 
from  himself.  On  my  asking  him  whether,  per¬ 
haps,  he  had  not  copied  some  little  thing  from 
some  of  his  neighbors  who  did  read,  he  sneeringly 
asked  who  they  were.  He  considers — evidently 
from  his  remarks — himself  the  farmer,  and  the 
only  one  in  the  neighborhood.  On  my  remarking 
that  perhaps  he  had  got  some  little  benefit  from 
science,  in,  say,  his  implements,  or  why  did  he 
not  use  the  old  bull  tongue,  instead  of  the  present- 
day  improved  plows,  he  admitted  that,  but  it  was 
indirectly.  Now,  sir,  to  my  mind  it  seems  self- 
evident  that  this  man  is  deriving  untold  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  investigations  of  science,  and  the 
diffusion  of  agricultural  information,  but  is  either 
so  grossly  ignorant  as  not  to  know  it,  or  so  per¬ 
versely  self-conceited  as  not  to  admit  it.  Or  why 
does  he  not  follow  the  old-time  practice,  work  the 
land  out  for  all  it  is  worth  and  then  take  fresh  ? 
Why  does  he  haul  manure  from  town  ?  Why  does 
he  not  use  the  old  bull  tongue  and  branch  brush, 
instead  of  improved  plows,  harrows  and  cultivat¬ 
ors  ?  Why  does  he  seek  new  seed,  work  the  crop 
well,  and  fix  up  to  catch  the  eye  for  sale  ?  Why 
does  he  say  that  nothing  but  the  best  will  pay  to 
taKe  to  market  ?  Are  not  all  these,  in  a  great 
measure,  proofs  that  science  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  are  of  great  advantage  to  this  man, 
and  probably  many  like  him  ?  If  this  be  so,  per¬ 
haps  the  good  which  agricultural  papers  do  is  far 
greater  than  even  they  know  or  think. 

Now  we  call  that  a  thoughtful  topic  for 
consideration.  We  would  like  to  have 
you  turn  it  over  in  your  mind,  and  give 
us  the  benefit  of  your  thinking.  We  will 
add  our  own  views  to  the  rest,  and  thus 
make  a  “symposium”  of  some  value. 
Take  half  an  hour  to  think  it  out,  and 
see  how  many  other  ideas  are  brought 
out  by  the  thinking  ! 


Complete  Fertilizers 

for  potatoes,  fruits,  and  all  vegetables  require  (to  secure  the  largest 
yield  and  best  quality) 

At  Least  IO/o  Actual  Potash. 

Results  of  experiments  prove  this  conclusively.  How  and 
why.  is  told  in  our  pamphlets. 

I  hey  aie  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY 

Manufactures  first-class  FERTILIZERS  for  all  I  OFFICE: 

SOILS  AND  CROPS.  |  130  SUMMIT  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


rs  guano 


delivered  at  your 
nearest  station,  for 
!$£0.00  per  ton. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  C0.< 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 


ASHES 


at  bottomaprices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


DURING  the  panic  times  of  last  year,  the  great  watch-case  factories  cut  the  prices  of  their 
skilled  labor,  and  correspondingly  reduced  their  own  margins  of  profit,  so  that  we  were 
able  to  contract  for  watches  at  prices  not  dreamed  of  before.  In  many  cases,  the  skilled 
labor  has  been  restored  to  its  old  price;  and  ultimately  watches  must  recover  something  of 
tlieii  old-time  prices.  Yet  our  contract  still  holds  good,  and  for  the  present  we  are  able  to  send  the 
"  al-('^ies  described  below  at  the  same  prices  as  last  year.  We,  of  course,  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw 
these  pi  ices  at  any  time;  and  hardly  think  now  that  we  shall  be  able  to  extend  them  after  July  15  a 
the  furthest.  Every  watch  is  guaranteed,  and  money  will  be  returned  in  any  case  of  dissatisfaction. 


“  CRESCENT  STREET.” 

Waltham  Watch,  Men’s  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Factory. 

The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  is  called  “Cres¬ 
cent  Street."  This  watch  is  made  from  the  very 
finest  materials,  each  part  belcg  selected  by  expert 
workmen.  Every  wheel  is  perfect,  every  jewel  is  a 
precious  stone,  every  pinion  is  polished  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  is,  as  the  Waltham 
Company  guarantees,  “  perfect  in  construction  and 
finish."  The  Company  also  says  in  its  catalogue 
that  this  is  “the  finest  full-plate  movement  in  the 
world.”  The  full  plate  Is  a  recent  Improvement  in 
watchmaking.  It  is  a  metal  cap,  covering  all  the 
mechanism,  excepting  the  balance,  thus  saving  many 
hills  for  cleaning.  These  celebrated  works  are  full 
Jeweled  with  red  ruby  jewels  in  solid  gold  settings. 
They  contain  compensation  expansion  balance,  safe¬ 
ty  pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus,  pat¬ 
ent  Breguet  hair-spring,  hardened  and  tempered  in 
form,  patent  regulator  and  doublo  sunk  dial,  made 
expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  is  genuine. 

No.  101.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  14k.,  40  dwt. 

(Hunting  case  only.)  .  $52.90 

No.  1C2.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  37.00 

No.  103.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  15-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  i  ace  case .  33.25 

No.  104.  Crescent  Street,  2-ounce  Coin  Silver. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  27.85 

No.  105.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  Nickel  Silver, 

Open  face  dust-proof  case .  25. CO 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  &  CO.” 

Waltham,  Men's  Size. 

“Appleton,  Tracy  &  Co.”  is  one  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  watches  of  the  world.  The  works  are  full 
Jeweled,  with  15  extra  line  red  ruby  jewels  In  solid 
gold  settings,  compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  winding  and  setting,  Breguet  hair-spring,  spe¬ 
cial  adjustment  to  temperature,  lsoehronlsm  and 
position,  and  all  the  very  latest  improvements.  This 
watch  took  the  first  prize  at  the  World’s  Exposition 
in  Paris,  against  all  competitors,  both  American  and 
foreign.  We  will  deliver  this  watch  to  any  address 


in  the  United  States;  works  as  above  in 

No.  106,  Solid  14k.  gold,  40  dwt.  Hunting  case 

only  . $40.00 

No  107,  14k.  gold-filled  21-year.  Hunting  case.  23.50 

No.  108,  14k.  gold-filled,  20-year.  Open  face...  .  22.50 
No.  109,  2-ounce,  Solid  Coin  Silver,  Hunting  or 

Open  face .  17.50 

No.  110,  Stiffened  Silver,  Open  face  only . 15.50 

No.  Ill,  Solid  Nickel  Silver  case,  open  face .  12.75 


OFFER  No.  112. 

Men’s  Size  Solid  Gold  Waltham  Watch,  $29. 

No.  100.  Is  a  Men’s  Size  Hunting  or  Open  face 
Waltham  solid  gold  Standard,  U.  S.  Assay  Case, 
handsomely  engine  turned.  The  works  contain  seven 
Jewels,  and  are  made  according  to  the  celebrated 
Waltham  Riverside  Model,  in  which  the  two  nickel 
winding  wheels  are  pltinly  Been.  The  case  is  the 
t  innest  solid  gold  model  ever  made.  Remember, 
we  me  n  that  the  watch  when  closed  in  the  pocket 
13  thin.  The  lids  of  the  case  are  the  usual  thickness, 
and  form  a  perfect  protection  for  the  movement. 
This  is  just  the  watch  for  doctors,  lawyers,  clergy¬ 
men,  and  all  others  who  wish  a  really  first-class 
article.  The  works  are  jeweled  in  nil  Import  nt 
parts  with  precious  stones;  the  regulator  is  an  im¬ 
proved  pattern;  the  hair-spring  is  Logan's  patent 
Breguet  Spring.  We  will  send  this  watch,  deli v»ry 
guarante  d,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 
for  $29 


OFFER  No.  113. 

Men’s  Size  Gold  Watch,  Waltham  or  Elgin,  $14.51 

No.  106.  Is  a  Men’s  size  Hunting  or  Open  face  gold 
filled  engraved  case,  guaranteed  by  the  manufact¬ 
urers  to  wear  15  years.  This  watch  contains  the 
same  movement  as  Offer  No.  100.  Wo  will  send  this 
watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $14.50. 

OFFER  No.  114. 

Men’s  Size  Silver  Open  Face  Watch,  $6.50. 

No.  107.  Is  a  seven  jewel  Waltham  or  Elgin,  open 
face  only,  stiffened  silver  case.  In  other  words,  in 
order  to  give  strength  sufficient  to  make  the  case 
durable  without  making  th »  metal  thick  and  heavy , 
the  silver  is  strengthened  by  a  nickel  plate,  intro¬ 
duced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  entirely  hidden, 
and  were  it  not  explained,  the  purchaser  would  not 
be  able  to  tell  it  from  a  heavy  solid  coin  silver  case. 
This  watch  comes  in  open  face  only,  with  a  heavy 
beveled  plate  glass  crystal,  strong  and  durable.  The 
dial  is  of  white  porcelain,  either  Roman  or  Arabic 
characters.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  hands  catching,  the  dial  upon  which  the  second¬ 
hand  is  mounted  is  sunk  be  ow  the  level  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  face.  We  will  send  this  watch,  delivery 
guaranteed,  for  $6.50. 

OFFER  No.  115. 

Ladies’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $  2. 

No.  115.  The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham 
or  Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  mateilals, 
carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol¬ 
ished  in  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are  Landed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  The  di  1  is 
made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands  of  blue 
tempered  steel.  The  case  is  solid  14k.  United  States 
Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We  will  send  this 
watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $22. 

OFFER  No.  116. 

Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $16. 

No.  116.  Is  a  ladies’  solid  gold  hunting  or  open  face 
case,  very  delicately  engraved,  and  contains  a  Wal¬ 
tham  or  Elgin  seven-jewsi  movement.  We  guarantee 
this  watch  as  well  as  all  other  watches  offered,  to  be 
perfect  timekeepers.  Postpaid,  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed,  for  $16. 

OFFER  No.  117. 

Ladles’  Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $13.50. 

No.  117.  Is  a  lidies’  gold  filled  engraved  watch, 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets, 
safety  pinion  and  all  improvements.  Price,  delivery 
guaranteed,  $13.50. 

OFFER  No.  118. 

Ladies’  Gold  “Skylight”  Watch,  512.50. 

No.  118.  Is  a  14k.  gold  filled  engraved  “Skylight  ” 
Waltham  or  Elgin,  guaranteed  to  wear  20  years.  The 
case  is  made  by  placing  two  heavy  sheets  of  14k. 
gold,  reinforced  between  with  a  thin  sheet  of  stiff 
composition,  which  makes  a  perfect  case  for  pro 
1  cting  the  works.  The  rUg  joint  plugs,  thumb- 
piece,  hinges  and  every  part  subjected  to  constant 
wear,  are  soild  gold,  while  the  gold  is  brought  down 
over  the  edges  of  the  composition  metal  and  joined 
in  such  a  way  that  even  an  expert  is  obliged  to  cut 
the  case  to  find  that  it  is  not  solid  gold.  We  will  de¬ 
liver  this  watch  for  $12. 

OFFER  No.  119. 

Ladles’  Solid  Coin  Silver  “Skylight"  Watch,  $8 

No  119.  Is  a  solid  coin  silver  watch,  Waltham  or 
Elgin,  containing  seven  jewels  and  all  lmprov.  ments. 
We  me  n  by  “Skviight"  that  the  from  case  is  cut 
and  a  heavy  crystal  is  Inserted  so  as  to  see  the  di  1 
without  opening  tue  front  case.  We  will  deli\  er 
this  watch,  postpaid,  for  $8. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  Y"ork. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


plant  food  in  better  mechanical  condition  and  of  h 
the  world,  and  they  are,  therefore,  as  the  “  Americ 
:o  use.”  Do  not  be  misled  into  purchasing  unkn 
y’s  Fertilizers,  which  have  grown  large  crops- of  : 
i  thirty  years.  For  further  information  address, 


QvifciliztA, 


<5^3  ^uvrwtz  Zfytcbj.,  Sfy&c iii&tvL,  J(. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 


territory  south  of  Salisbury,  M(l. ;  and  while  the 
crop  north  of  there  was  large  and  berries  fine, 
the  extreme  humidity  of  the  weather  during  June, 
caused  the  berries  to  ripen  irregularly,  and  filled 
them  with  water,  thus  causing  them  to  go  to  mar¬ 
ket  in  bad  order,  except  those  shipped  in  refrig¬ 
erator  cars.  The  heaviest  shipment  in  one  day 
this  season  was  204  cars  to  all  points..  The  peach 
crop,  at  this  writing,  seems  to  be  all  right,  but  it  is 
too  early  to  give  an  estimate.  Our  cherries  are 
all  gone,  and  the  pears  In  localities  are  badly 
hurt.  The  Abundance  and  other  varieties  of  Japan 
plums,  seem  to  be  all  right.  The  grape  crop, 
which  has  grown  to  considerable  dimensions 
here,  is  all  right.  The  apple  crop  is  not  of  much 
interest  here  as  yet,  our  growers  not  having  paid 
much  attention  to  it  except  as  to  early  varie¬ 
ties.  j.  M.  M. 


GRAIN. 


Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat,  silver. 
Buckwheat,  Japan 

Corn . 

Oats . 


The  season  for  Bermuda  potatoes  is  practically 
over. 

Severe  droughts  prevail  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

North  Dakota  is  reported  as  expecting  an  aver¬ 
age  fruit  crop. 

Nearly  40,000  barrels  of  Southern  potatoes  were 
received  last  week. 

The  first  car-load  of  Florida  watermelons  ar¬ 
rived  early  in  the  week. 

The  first  green  peas  from  Long  Island  came  in 
June  8,  and  sold  for  good  prices. 

Strawberries  have  averaged  of  good  quality 
this  year,  and  prices  have  ruled  lower  than  usual. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  crop  of  prunes  in  Ore¬ 
gon,  Washington  and  Idaho  this  year,  will 
amount  to  10,000,000  pounds. 

California  packers  are  compelled  to  pay  high 
prices  for  cherries  on  account  of  the  short  crop. 
Prices  are  about  double  those  of  last  year. 

The  Kern  County  Land  Company,  California, 
are  investigating  the  best  methods  of  rice  culture, 
different  kinds  of  seed,  and  both  lowland  and  up¬ 
land  sorts. 

Over  15,000  barrels  of  new  potatoes  came  in 
Monday.  They  were  in  fairly  good  condition,  but 
many  of  them  were  small  and  sold  for  low  prices 
in  consequence. 

Prices  of  French  peas  continue  high,  and 
packers  talk  of  higher  prices,  which  is  good  for 
American  canners,  as  a  great  many  of  the  French 
peas  are  used  in  this  country. 


Bowker’s  Fertilizers 

SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE  — SURE. 


FERTILIZER  CO., 

BOSTON  A  NEW  YORK. 


POTATOES. 


Southern  Rose,  per  bbl 
Chili  red,  per  bbl... 

White,  per  bbl . 

Seconds,  per  bbl.... 

Culls,  per  bbl . 

Old,  per  bbl  or  sack. . . . 


.2  00® 3  75 
.2  00® 3  50 
.2  00@3  50 
.1  50@1  75 
.1  00®  1  25 
1  00®  1  00 


POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  clear  hens .  8  @  9 

Young  toms . 8  @  9 

Chickens,l’hila.,under41bs.topair,porlb  40  ®  42 

Phila.,  4  lbs.  or  over  to  pair,  per  lb  . ..  83  @  36 

L.  I.  broilers,  scalded  per  lb .  2G  @  30 

Western  scalded,  per  lb .  23  @  25 

Western,  dry- picked,  per  lb .  25  @  30 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  9  @  — 

Dry  picked,  choice .  9  @  91 

Common  to  fair  .  8  @  8! 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Ducks,  L  I.,  spring,  per  lb .  20  @  — 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  21  @  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  50  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  00  @2  25 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  60  ®1  75 


remove  from  the  soil  12.60  lbs.  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  10.62  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
25.48  lbs.  of  potash.  100  lbs.  of 

Albert’s  Vineyard  Manure 

contains  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  11  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  28  lbs.  of  potash. 

Send  for  tree  sample,  and  our  literature  on  “  The 
Manuring  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards,”  and  “  The 
Manuring  of  Garden  Crops.”  They  are  sent  free. 
ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Chemical  Fertilizers,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras  . 
Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds .  . 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts. 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


.18  @18h£ 

.18  @le>^ 
.16  @17 
.14  @15 
.12  @13 
•  1G^@17 
.15  @16 

13  @14 
17  @— 

15  @16 
,13  @14 
.11  @12 
.12  @13 
.10  @11 
.  9  @10 
.12  @— 
.11  @11^ 
.  9^@10 

.  8  @  9 

14  @15 
.11  @12 
,  8  @10 


Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb . 

Small  to  medium,  per  ib . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair 
Pigeons,  per  pair . 


PALMER  &  FROST 


Successors  to 

G.  8.  PALMER  and  PALMER.  RIVENBURG  A  CO., 
Established  1869. 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
166  lteatle  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Aiken  County,  S.  C.— In  this  locality  peaches 
are  a  good  crop  ;  pears  medium,  a  great 
many  trees  blighted  ;  apples,  average.  Grapes 
are  bearing  heavily— an  extra  crop  if  they  don’t 
rot.  Corn  looks  well ;  cotton  badly.  w.  t. 

Niagara  County,  N.  Y. — The  frosts  played  havoc. 
On  one  of  our  farms,  where  we  had  1,800  barrels 
of  pears  last  year,  and  where  the  prospect  was 
more  flattering  before  the  frost  than  last  year, 
we  shall  not  get  a  peck  of  pears  all  told.  In  an¬ 
other  orchard  of  peaches,  which  was  loaded,  not 
only  are  the  peaches  all  killed,  but  the  young 
wood  was  so  badly  frozen  that  much  of  it  is  dead, 
and  not  a  single  peach  is  left.  In  spots  here  and 
there,  however,  both  pears  and  peaches  escaped. 
Apples  are  badly  injured,  still  there  will  be  some 
apples— perhaps  one-eighth  of  a  crop.  In  places, 
grass  was  badly  injured.  j.  s.  w. 

Yates  County,  N.  Y.— The  frosts  during  the 
month  of  May  did  considerable  damage  in  some 
places  in  this  locality.  Vineyards  close  to  the 
west  shore  of  Seneca  Lake,  were  scarcely  touched ; 
others  back  from  the  lake  are  reported  as  sustain¬ 
ing  from  50  to  75  per  cent  loss.  Strawberries  are, 
probably,  not  more  than  half  a  crop.  Of  some 
dozen  kinds  growing  on  my  own  grounds,  the 
Bubaeh  and  Haverland  were  injured  the  least, 
the  Jessie  and  Crawford  the  most.  Timbrell  and 
Parker  Earle  withstood  the  frost  well,  but  will 
not  stand  dry  weather  or  a  dry,  gravelly  soil. 
Last  year  they  were  a  failure  on  account  of  dry 
weather,  while  Bubaeh  and  Haverland  in  rows 
adjoining,  were  doing  well  and  ripened  a  good 
crop.  I  fruited  a  few  of  the  Jay  Gould  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  and  find  them  in  point  of  hard¬ 
ness  and  flavor,  desirable  berries.  s.  y. 

Kent  County,  Del. — We  have  about  finished 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  strawberry  seasons 
ever  experienced  on  this  peninsula.  The  cold, 
wet  spell  in  May,  succeeded  by  extreme  hot 
weather,  blighted  the  vines  over  a  large  extent  of 


VEGETABLES. 


Asparagus,  per  doz  bunches  . .  . 

Beets,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  100  bunches . 

Cabbage,  N.  C.,  per  bbl  crate . . 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  . 

Cucumbers.  Savannah,  per  basket . 

Charleston,  per  basket . 

New  Orleans,  per  doz . 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  half-bbl . 

Maryland,  per  basket  . 

Jersey,  uer  basket . . . 

Long  island,  per  bag . 

Eastern  Shore,  per  basket . 

Horseradish,  per  lb . 

Lettuce,  Nearby,  per  bbl . 

Onions.  New  Orleans,  per  bag . 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 

Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag..  . 

Radishes,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100 . 

Rhubarb,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100 . 

String  beans,  N.  C.,  wax.  per  bushel . 

Green,  lound,  N.  C..  per  bushel . 

Norfolk,  wax,  per  half-bbl  basket . 

Norfolk,  green,  per  half-bbl  basket _ 

Georgia,  green,  per  crate . 

Charleston,  wax,  per  basket . 

Charleston,  green,  per  basket . 

Squash.  Southern,  yellow,  per  bushel  crate 

White,  per  bushel  crate . 

Marrow,  per  bbl-crate . 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100  bunches.  ... 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  fancy,  per  carrier . 

Florida,  poor  to  good,  per  carrier . 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Dally  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON. 

183  Reado  Street.  New  York. 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy  . 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Large,  white  (natural  color),  fancy 

Prime  to  choice . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . . 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best . 

Fair . 

Common . 

Full  skims . 


choice:^products 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  In  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Hops.  etc.  Stencils,  etc., 
on  application.  GARNER  A  CO..  Produce  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants,  32  Li'ile  12th  Street,  New  York.  Ref 
erence  :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Shippers  and  Producers 


EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark . 

N.  Y.  State  A  Penn.,  fresh  collections.. 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice _ 

Western,  northerly  sections,  choice. .. . 

Western,  southerly  sections,  choice _ 

Western  culls,  per  30-doz  case . 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart  . 

Cherries,  red.  fancy,  large,  per  lb . . 

Red,  good  to  prime,  per  lb . . 

Poor  to  medium,  per  lb . 

Gooseberries,  Jersey,  green,  per  quart. . 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart . 

Peaches,  Fla.,  per  neck  case . 

Georgia,  per  6-basket  carrier . 

Georgia,  per  flat  case . 

Plums.  Ga.  Beach,  per  6-basket  carrier. 

Wild  Goose,  per  carrier . 

Strawberries.  Maryland,  best,  per  quart. 

Maryland,  average,  per  quart . 

Delaware,  fancy,  per  quart . . 

Delaware,  average,  per  quart . 

Jersey,  fancy,  large,  per  quart . 

Jersey,  fair  to  prime,  per  quart . 

Jersey,  poor,  per  quart . 

Staten  Island,  per  quart . 

Up-River,  fancy,  large,  per  quart... 
Up  River,  fair  to  prime,  per  quart.. 

Muskmelons.  Fla.,  per  bbl . 

Per  basket . 

Watermelons,  Fla.,  per  100 . 


.  14^@  15 
.  13*^@  14 
.  13  @  1.3*4 

13  @  13*4 
.  12^@  13 
,2  65  @3  10 


Df  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  desir¬ 
ing  a  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  G.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton.  Pa. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

headquarters  for 

Fruits  and  Produce 


Keep' vo  and  sell,  in  car  load  lom  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  ot  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Dairy.  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

tCPlrauiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  23,977  cans  of  milk, 
235  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  1,069  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  81.10  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


BEAN  HARVESTERS 
AND  PLANTERS. 


Summer  Homes  and  Tours. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book — list  of 
over  3,000  summer  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  in  Catskill  Mountains  and  central 
New  York.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to 
H.  B.  Jagoe,  General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent  West  Shore  Railroad,  363  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  or  free  upon  applica¬ 
tion. — Adv. 


Miller’s  Bean  Harvesters  and  Planters  are  the  best,  and  are  no  experiment, 
For  particulars  and  prices  address  jr,  \y.  MILL! 
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THE  SOIL . 

Part  IX. 

Two  weeks  ago,  we  gave  a  problem 
about  soils  for  some  of  the  wise  men  to 
figure  out.  This  week  we  shall  give 
some  of  their  answers.  First,  here  is 
the  problem  over  again  : 

How  to  Doctor  This  Soil. 

Eight  or  ten  years  ago,  we  could  seed  to  wheat 
and  grass,  and  cut  two  or  three  crops  of  hay 
that  would  yield  from  one  to  two  tons  an  acre. 
Three  years  ago,  a  field  was  planted  with  cow 
peas,  then  it  was  sowed  with  wheat  with  300 
pounds  of  dissolved  bone.  It  yielded  27  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  gave  promise  of  a  fine  yield  of  hay ; 
but  the  promise  was  all  that  I  got,  for  there  was 
hardly  a  half  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre.  I  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  a  stand  of  grass;  but  after  the 
grass  has  made  a  stand,  it  seems  to  think  that 

has  done  its  duty,  for  it  will  not  make  a  good 
growth.  Clover  is  the  same  way,  or,  rather,  worse. 
Four  years  ago,  a  field  was  seeded  to  clover,  and 
after  getting  a  good  stand,  it  completely  died 
out  before  the  next  harvest.  The  next  year  it  re¬ 
fused  even  to  make  a  good  stand,  and  since  then 
1  have  not  sowed  it.  I  have  no  trouble  with  grass 
on  my  potato  land  that  I  manure  with  either 
fertilizer  or  barnyard  manure.  Last  year  I  cut 
24  two-horse  loads  from  four  acres.  But  I  can 
manure  only  a  few  acres  every  year  for  potatoes, 
and  I  have  a  large  farm  to  work.  Now  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  the  land  “  run  out,”  or 
whether  it  needs  some  one  fertilizing  element.  On 
a  grass  field  that  was  in  potatoes  last  year,  I  can 
see  the  rows  where  only  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  were  used  per  acre.  A  large  brush  pile  was 
burned  on  the  land,  but  no  effects  were  visible 
where  it  was,  and  a  little  soot  that  I  applied  this 
spring,  shows  very  plainly.  I  have  a  field  of 
wheat  this  year  that  has  a  splendid  catch  of 
grass  on  it.  Would  vou  advise  that  it  be  fertilized 
this  fall  or  next  spring,  and  with  what  fertilizer  ? 
I  might  also  state  that,  a  few  years  ago,  I  tried 
lime  on,  perhaps,  a  half  dozen  places,  and  the 
only  effect  seen  was  on  one  field  where  the  next 
year  clover  came  up  as  though  it  had  been  sown. 
The  weed  known  as  “  sheep  sorrel  ”  has  this  year 
made  its  appearance  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

Maryland.  c. 

We  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing'  answers,  and  particularly  to  that 
by  Prof.  Whitney, because  we  are  anxious 
to  impress  every  reader  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  being  accurate  and  exact  in 
asking  questions.  Something  is  wrong 
with  this  soil.  What  is  it  ?  Of  course 
this  man  doesn’t  want  any  guess-work  if 
he  can  help  it ;  but  how  can  people  do 
more  than  guess  unless  they  know  all 
the  facts?  We  have  learned  enough 
about  soils  now  to  understand  that  add¬ 
ing  manurial  substances  to  them  is  only 
one  small  part  of  the  necessary  treat¬ 
ment.  Far  more  important  is  the  mechan¬ 
ical  treatment  that  will  make  them  hold 
water  more  perfectly.  As  you  see,  with¬ 
out  knowing  more  about  the  soil  itself, 
these  men  are  finable  to  prescribe  fully 
for  it.  This  is  a  good  thought  to  bring 
home  right  now. 

Sick  Soil  and  Sick  Man. 

No  more  striking  obieet  lesson  has 
ever  been  presented  of  the  need  of  closer 
observation  by  farmers  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  soils  and  soil  conditions. 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  description,  not  a  single 
word  has  been  said  of  the  soil  itself. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  geological  forma¬ 
tion  to  which  the  soil  belongs,  which 
would  convey  some  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  soil,  and  nothing  has  been  said 
about  the  structure  of  the  soil  or  its 
physical  condition. 

Suppose  a  man  said  that  his  health  is 
failing,  as  he  could  walk  but  two  or 
three  miles  a  day,  while  formerly  he 
regularly  walked  10  or  15  miles  per  day;  or 
that  he  could  now  do  much  less  work  than 
formerly.  This  would  give  some  measure 
of  his  failing  powers,  but  it  would  give 
no  idea  whatever  of  the  cause  of  the 
failure  Properly  to  diagnose  the  case 
and  decide  upon  the  treatment,  it  is 
essential  to  know  the  age,  sex,  tempera¬ 
ment  and  vitality  of  the  patient,  and  to 
observe  the  condition  of  all  the  principal 
organic  functions.  So  with  a  soil.  The 
reason  for  the  deterioration  of  the  soil 
s  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  smaller 


yield  per  acre  ;  this  is  but  a  measure  of 
the  causes  which  have  been  operating. 
It  is  an  effect,  and  not  the  cause.  A  per¬ 
son  may  have  a  headache  resulting  from 
indigestion,  from  over  fatigue,  or  from 
other  causes  The  pain  is  the  effect  of 
certain  disordered  functions  in  the  body, 
and  the  most  intelligent  treatment  is  to 
relieve  the  pain  by  treating  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  cause  it. 

To  judge  properly  of  the  trouble  with 
this  soil, it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  that  it 
yields  less  per  acre  now  than  formerly  ; 
but  we  should  know  the  nature  of  the 
soil — its  origin,  texture  and  present 
structure  ;  its  relation  to  water  and  the 
conditions  of  moisture  which  it  main¬ 
tains  for  crops.  What  conditions  does  it 
maintain  during  wet  seasons  ?  What 
conditions  does  it  maintain  during  dry 
seasons  ?  What  effect  have  these  condi¬ 
tions  during  different  seasons  upon  the 
development  of  plants  ? 

One  may  readily  see  the  analogy  which 
I  have  suggested  between  the  intelligent 
treatment  of  a  soil,  and  of  a  human 
patient.  The  lack  of  appreciation  of 
these  facts,  and  the  lack  of  close  obser¬ 
vations  of  soil  conditions,  have  been  the 
source  of  endless  trouble  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  farmers.  A  man  hears  of  a 
variety  of  seed,  or  of  a  kind  of  fertilizer, 
or  of  a  method  of  cultivation  which  has 
given  admirable  results  when  used  in 
one  part  of  the  country,  and  is  disap¬ 
pointed  to  find  that  it  does  not  give  the 
same  results  when  used  on  his  own  farm. 
He  has  not  realized  that  the  soil  and 
soil  conditions  are  very  different,  or  he 
would  have  appreciated  the  fact  that 
the  methods  which  were  successful  in 
one  locality  would  not  necessarily  be  ap¬ 
plicable  in  another,  milton  whitney, 

Chief  of  Division  of  Agricultural  Soils. 

U.  S.  Agricultural  Department. 

An  Experiment  Suggested. 

The  correspondent  has  no  trouble  in 
getting  a  good  growth  of  grass  on  his 
manured  and  cultivated  land,  but  on 
unmanured  land  he  cannot  follow  wheat 
with  grass,  successfully,  without  ferti¬ 
lizers.  Yet,  he  could  do  it  10  years  ago. 
These  facts  suggest  that  his  land  is  per¬ 
haps,  “runout”  of  nitrogen,  or  some 
other  element.  It  is  not  easy  to  pre¬ 
scribe  for  a  patient,  intelligently,  by  ex¬ 
amining  a  lock  of  hia  hair,  or  suggest  in 
Connecticut,  what  a  sick  field  in  Mary¬ 
land  requires. 

If  it  were  mine,  I  would  lay  off  an  acre 
of  the  land  in  question,  plow  it,  and 
mark  it  into  four  quarter-acre  plots,  A, 
B,  C,  D.  A  should  have  no  fertilizer  ;  B 
250  pounds  of  kainit  or  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  ;  Cand  D  should  each  have  250  pounds 
of  basic  slag  (odorless  phosphate)  or 
marl  cr  soft  Florida  phosphate,  and  D  in 
addition  250  pounds  of  the  muriate  or 
kainit ;  all  fertilizers  to  be  sown  on  the 
furrow.  After  harrowing,  I  would  sow 
IX  bushel  cow  peas  to  the  acre,  from 
May  1  to  15,  about  the  middle  of  August, 
plow  them  under  and  sow  Crimson  clover. 
The  following  spring,  I  would  plow  this 
under  and  seed  down,  perhaps  with  sum¬ 
mer  grain.  Careful  watching  will  show 
enough  to  pay  for  the  experiment.  The 
cow  peas  and  clover  will  gather  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  and  supply  the  soil  with 
humus  or  mold.  The  four  plots  ought 
to  show  whether  applications  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  or  phosphoric  acid,  or  of  potash, 
greatly  help  the  crop,  and  whether  com¬ 
binations  of  two,  or  of  the  three  are  more 
helpful. 

Whether  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  could 
be  economically  used  instead  of  the  peas 
and  clover,  thus  saving  time  and  labor, 
is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered 
by  one  unacquainted  with  all  the  local 
conditions.  e.  ir.  jenkins. 

Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 

Better  Culture  and  Nitrogen. 

Since  the  field  produced  a  large  yield 
of  wheat,  there  must  have  been  an 
abundance  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  at 
the  time  it  was  grown.  The  cow  peas, 
without  doubt,  furnished  the  nitrogen, 
or  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  the  liberal 


dressing  of  dissolved  bone  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  wheat  to  yield  abundantly 
without  depending  very  largely  upon  the 
available  plant  food  which  was  in  the 
soil  before  the  cow  peas  were  planted. 
It  is  stated  that,  where  100  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  were  used  per  acre,  the 
effect  could  be  seen  the  next  year.  It  is 
also  stated  that,  where  a  large  brush 
pile  was  burned,  no  beneficial  effects 
were  noticeable,  and  that  a  light  appli¬ 
cation  of  soot  showed  marked  results. 
These  facts  would  all  lead  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  land  was  lamentably 
deficient  in  available  nitrogen. 

Soot  contains  from  IX  to  2  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  and  the  ashes  from  the  burned 
brush  heap,  none.  It  is  probable  that 
the  culture  necessary  to  prepare  for  the 
wheat,  set  free  enough  nitrogen  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  wants  of  both  the  grass  and 
wheat  for  the  time  ;  but  since  the  wheat 
occupies  the  land  largely  to  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  the  grass  for  nearly  a  year  after 
it  is  sown,  one  must  conclude  that  the 
wheat  had  taken  the  lion’s  share  of,  not 
only  the  available  mineral  matter,  but 
the  available  nitrogen  also,  thereby 
leaving  the  grass  but  little  to  feed  upon. 
The  experiment  tried  with  lime  seems  to 
indicate  a  lack  of  nitrogen,  as  does  also 
the  appearance  of  sheep  sorrel. 

As  soon  as  the  wheat  is  harvested,  the 
grass  should  receive  a  light  dressing  of 
commercial  fertilizer  containing  a  very 
high  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  a  low  per 
cent  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The 
grass  should  be  treated  two  or  three 
times  a  year  to  similar  applications,  as 
it  will  be  found  more  economical  to  feed 
the  grass,  both  fall  and  spring,  than  to 
put  the  whole  amount  on  at  one  dressing. 

One  more  thing  needs  to  be  explained, 
that  is,  the  possibility  of  getting  a  good 
catch  of  grass  wherever  potatoes  culti¬ 
vated  with  manure  or  fertilizers  have 
been  grown.  The  potato  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  deep-rooted  plant.  The  frequent 
culture  necessary  to  its  growth  and  the 
destruction  of  weeds,  gives  opportunity 
for  large  amounts  of  inert  nitrogen  to 
become  active. 

While  going  over  the  experiment  plots 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND 

— the  bad  habits  and 
early  vices  of  young 
men  and  their  dis¬ 
astrous  consequen¬ 
ces.  Young  men 
and  old  men,  those 
who  suffer  from 
nervous  debility  and 
exhaustion,  the 
wasting  away  of  the 
vital  strength  and 
power  from  hidden 
drains  or  intemper¬ 
ate  habits  can  readi¬ 
ly  find  relief  for  body  and  mind  by  writing 
the  World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  They  employ  a  full 
staff  of  physicians  and  Specialists,  who 
treat  at  a  distance  by  correspondence  or  at 
the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute 
of  Buffalo,  all  this  class  of  diseases.  Those 
who  suffer  from  low  spirits,  irritable 
temper,  a  “broken-down”  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  and  such  distressing  symptoms  as 
backache,  dizziness,  shooting  pains  in  head 
or  chest  and  indigestion,  sexual  excesses 
or  abuses,  all  the  result  of  exhausting  dis¬ 
eases  or  drains  upon  the  system, — will  find 
a  permanent  cure  after  taking  the  special 
prescriptions  sent  them  from  the  Invalids’ 
Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute.  This  associa¬ 
tion  of  medical  men  have  prepared  a  book 
written  in  plain  but  chaste  language,  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  nature,  symptoms  and  curability, 
by  home  treatment,  of  such  diseases.  The 
World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
Proprietors  of  the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Sur¬ 
gical  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  this  notice,  with  io  cents  (in  stamps 
for  postage)  mail,  sealed  in  plain  envelope, 
a  copy  of  this  useful  book.  It  should  be 
read  by  every  young  man,  parent  and  guar¬ 
dian  in  the  land. 


The  Key  to  the  Situation 

— if  you  suffer  from  Sick  or  Bil¬ 
ious  Headache,  Constipation, 
Indigestion,  Bilious  Attacks,  or 
any  derangement  of  the  stomach, 
liver  and  bowels — is  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Pleasant  Pellets.  Mildly  and 
gently,  but  thoroughly  and  ef¬ 
fectively,  they  cleanse,  renovate 
and  regulate  the  entire  system. 
One  little  “Pellet”  fora  gentle  laxative — 
three  for  a  cathartic.  They’re  purely  vege¬ 
table  and  perfectly  harmless  :  these  tiny, 
sugar-coated  granules  of  Dr.  Pierce. 
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Si  MORE  MILK 

and  healthier  cattle  if  your  cows 
are  well  protected.  Use  in  the 
construction  of  all  out-buildings 


Neponset 
Water=Proof 
Red  Rope 
Roofing  Fabric 

Wind,  water,  frost,  and  vermin  proof.  CJ 
A  substitute  for  back  plaster  in  dwell- 
ing  houses.  Will  not  crack  or  crumble. 

Neponset  Black  Building  Paper  $) 

for  inside  lining.  Better  than  tarred 
paper;  odorless  and  clean. 


A  little  girl  protected  from 
rain  by  a  sheet  of  “Neponset 
is  the  trade  mark. 


n  the 
nset  ” 


Full  particulars 
and  samples  free. 


jj  F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


World’s  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
.Roofing  Co.  awarded 
"HJ — i  Medal  and  Diploma 
for  I'ATKXT  CAP  ROOFING  at  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles.  0. 


SNNAWS  1 
STANDARD 


trade  MAh* 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
fiat  roofs. 

1X)W  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  arc  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
sbiugie  ortin  roots, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN. 

38  Dey  Street.  N.  Y 


SHINGLES. 

Don’t  be  deceived  with  poor  Metal  Sheet  Hoofing.  Our 
PAINTED  TIN  SHINGLES  are  more  durable 
than  it  is  possible  to  make  a  tin  roof,  put  on  in  the 
old  style.  Our  GALVANIZED  SHINGLES 
are  both  BUST  and  RAIN  PROOF  WITHOUT  PAINT¬ 
ING.  No  others  are. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

pj^Look  for  this  ad.  every  other  week. 


THE  BEST  CORRUGATED 

ROOFING 

For  2X  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

The  J.  W.  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Books  Worth  Buying. 

Country  Roads. 

I.  P.  Roberts  and  others.  Expert  opinions 
upon  laying  out,  constructing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  public  highways.  Highway  laws.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Paper,  20  cents. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full- 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

The  Business  Hen. 

This  little  bock  is  one  of  the  most  popular  we 
have  ever  published.  Every  one  interested  at 
all  in  poultry,  seems  to  want  it,  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  It  gets  down  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  and  treats  of  the  hen  as  the 
means  of  making  a  dollar.  The  price  in  cloth 
is  75  cents,  but  as  the  paper  cover  edition  is 
exhausted,  we  fill  all  orders  in  cloth  covers  at 
paper  cover  price,  while  a  new  supply  of 
paper  covers  are  being  provided.  Price,  40 
cents.  Sent  to  any  subscriber  for  sending  us 
one  new  subscription. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York 
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PRIMER  SCIENCE. 

(CONTINUED.) 

a  few  hours  since,  it  was  noticed  that 
the  rows  of  wheat  which  had  received 
cultivation,  were  extremely  dark-col¬ 
ored  and  very  luxuriant,  while  the  plots 
which  had  been  drilled  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  of  course  had  no  culture  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  were  very  light  colored, 
the  plants  were  smaller,  and  in  every 
way  gave  indication  that  they  were  not 
getting  sufficient  nitrogen.  In  the  plots 
first  referred  to,  where  the  rows  were 
planted  at  wide  intervals  and  three  or 
four  cultivations  had  taken  place  already 
this  year,  the  plants  gave  unmistakable 
evidence  that  they  were  getting  rather 
too  much  than  too  little  nitrogen  ;  yet 
this  wheat  was  sown  on  only  moderately 
fertile  land,  without  any  application  of 
manures  or  fertilizers.  The  experiment 
to  which  I  refer  is  well  worth  going 
many  miles  to  see,  if  one  wishes  to  learn 
the  lesson  of  securing  available  plant 
food  through  frequent  culture. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  better  cul¬ 
ture,  and  a  more  liberal  use  of  nitrogen, 
and  possibly,  lime  will  be  likely  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  difficulty.  I.  i\  kobkrts. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station. 

Some  Facts  About  Lime. 

I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  soil  in 
question  is  probably  very  deficient  in 
potash,  probably  to  some  extent  in  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  perhaps  also  in  phosphoric  acid; 
though  I  judge  that  probably  phosphoric 
acid  was  less  deficient  than  potash  or 
nitrogen.  My  reasons  for  drawing  these 
conclusions  are  as  follows :  The  writer 
states  that  the  effect  of  the  nitrate  of 
soda  was  quite  mark«d  the  second  sea¬ 
son,  which  I  conclude  may  have  been 
due  to  the  action  of  the  soda  in  liberat¬ 
ing  or  supplementing  potash,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  a  slight  degree  to  nitrogen 
which  had  not  been  wholly  leached  away 
during  the  winter.  Soot  contains,  among 
other  things,  nitrogen  ;  and  since  it  ex¬ 
erted  a  beneficial  effect,  there  is  some 
indirect  evidence  that  nitrogen  is  defi¬ 
cient.  The  fact  that  the  dissolved  bone, 
when  used  alone,  gave  unsatisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  is  not  indicative  in  the  least  that 
the  soil  contains  sufficient  phosphoric 
acid — for  if  potash  were  extremely  defi¬ 
cient,  no  amount  of  phosphoric  acid 
could  be  expected  to  increase  the  yield  ; 
but  had  an  abundance  of  potash  been 
supplied,  then  an  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  excess  of  that  pre-existing  in  the 
soil,  might  have  been  productive  of  good 
results.  The  same  line  of  reasoning 
would  also  apply  in  case  nitrogen  were 
extremely  deficient.  The  amount  of 
dissolved  bone  was  small,  and  what 
phosphoric  acid  was  not  used  by  the  first 
crop,  probably  passed  into  an  insoluble 
form,  so  that  little  effect  could  have  been 
expected  from  it  the  second  season.  C. 
should  remember  that  superphosphate, 
like  nitrate  of  soda,  should  be  measured 
to  fit  the  needs  of  the  immediate  crop, 
and  not  like  simple  untreated  bone,  be 
depended  upon  for  successive  ones. 

I  conclude  that,  for  the  successful  pro¬ 
duction  of  crops  in  general,  the  soil  may 
need  an  application  of  all  three  ele¬ 
ments,  namely  :  phosphoric  acid,  potash 
and  nitrogen,  though  probably  more  of 
the  latter  two  than  of  the  former.  It  is 
possible  that  this  soil  is  extremely  defi¬ 
cient  in  potash,  and  that  the  lime  which 
he  applied  was  beneficial  in  the  same 
way  as  suggested  for  soda,  namely  :  in 
setting  potash  free,  yet  the  evidence  is 
such  as  to  make  it  more  probable  that 
the  lime  was  of  direct  benefit,  perhaps 
as  much  on  account  of  its  correcting 
unfavorable  physical  and  chemical  soil 
conditions,  as  to  any  direct  action  as  a 
fertilizer. 

To  me,  the  statement  in  regard  to  the 
sorrel  is  suggestive,  for  such  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  considerable  area  in  Rhode 
Island  ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
soils  derived  from  granite  (containing 
potash  and  feldspar)  which  are  naturally 
deficient  in  lime.  When  the  Experiment 
Station  was  established  at  Kingston,  we 


were  told  that  clover  could  not  be  grown 
in  this  vicinity,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  ‘  winterkilled  in  repeated  attempts 
to  grow  it,  we  had  the  same  experience 
as  the  correspondent,  namely  :  we  se¬ 
cured  a  good  stand  of  clover  in  the  early 
autumn,  though  the  next  spring  but 
little  was  visible.  Careful  observations 
of  this  clover  from  the  time  of  its  germi¬ 
nation  to  the  close  of  the  season,  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  it  gradually  died 
after  having  put  out  its  second  leaves, 
and  the  most  of  it  had  disappeared  be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  winter.  I  presume 
that  such  was  almost  generally  the  case, 
but  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  careful 
observation,  this  fact  escaped  the  farm¬ 
ers,  and  the  theory  of  winterkilling 
naturally  suggested  itself  and  thus  be¬ 
came  firmly  established.  We  have  found, 
however,  that  by  the  use  of  air-slaked 
lime  (in  connection  with  the  other  essen¬ 
tial  elements)  at  the  rate  of  from  two  to 
four  tons  per  acre,  the  young  clover  plants 
make  a  vigorous  growth  throughout  the 
season,  and  do  not  in  general  winter- 
kill,  and  the  crop  the  succeeding  year  is 
an  excellent  one.  In  fact,  we  have  at 
the  present  time  two  fields  on  the  station 
farm,  upon  one  side  of  each  of  which  lime 
was  applied  some  three  or  four  years  ago. 
On  the  limed  portion,  the  growth  of 
clover  is  fine,  and  but  little  sorrel  is  vis¬ 
ible,  while  on  the  unlimed  portion,  the 
land  is  almost  wholly  covered  with  sor¬ 
rel,  and  only  here  and  there  is  any  clover 
to  be  seen.  In  other  experiments,  we 
have  also  found  sorrel  to  flourish  on  ex¬ 
tremely  sour  soil,  and  under  conditions 
which  kill  beets,  spinach,  lettuce  and 
many  other  plants.  I  presume  that  the 
land  which  your  correspondent  mentions 
would  be  benefited  by  an  adequate  appli¬ 
cation  of  air-slaked  lime  or  wood  ashes, 
provided  he  desire  to  grow  upon  it 
clover,  beets,  Swedish  turnips,  barley, 
wheat,  muskmelons,  cauliflower,  spin¬ 
ach,  lettuce,  or  many  other  plants,  in¬ 
cluding,  perhaps,  some  grasses  ;  while  if 
he  desire  to  grow  rye,  Indian  corn,  car¬ 
rots  and  a  few  other  crops,  little  or  no 
benefit  would  be  derived,  and  if  large 
applications  were  made,  it  might  result 
in  injury. 

The  sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Station  shows  in  a  very  marked 
degree,  the  individual  differences  of  «er- 
tain  plants  in  the  above  mentioned  re¬ 
spect.  In  the  seventh  Annual  Report, 
which  is  now  in  press,  still  further  re¬ 
sults  in  the  same  line  are  to  be  published. 
In  conclusion,  then,  I  would  say  that  if 
he  has  not  determined  previously  by 
soil  tests,  with  fertilizer  constituents, 
just  what  his  soil  lacks,  he  should  use 
nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  ; 
though  probably  more  of  the  two  for¬ 
mer,  and  use  lime  in  connection  with 
those  crops  which  in  our  experiments 
have  been  shown  to  be  benefited  by  it. 
lie  should  refrain  from  its  application 
upon  potato  land,  so  as  to  avoid  danger 
from  its  increasing  the  potato  scab,  and 
also  in  any  considerable  quantity  in  con¬ 
nection  with  certain  other  plants  which 
have  been  shown  to  be  injured  by  large 
applications.  h.  j.  wheeler. 

Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station. 

Barren  Cows. — We  have  fed  rye  for 
five  years  in  all  stages  of  growth  in 
spring,  fall  and  winter,  to  a  herd  of  20 
cows  without  injurious  results.  In  some 
seasons,  there  might  be  enough  ergot  in 
rye  to  prevent  pregnancy,  but  the  dan¬ 
ger  is  too  remote  to  counterbalance  the 
good  points  of  rye  feeding  at  certain 
seasons.  Perhaps  medicine  would  help 
II.  J.  C.’s  cows,  page  418.  E.  c.  B. 

Southport,  Conn. 

Markets  for  Poultry. — People  often 
wonder  whether  the  poultry  business 
will  not  be  “overdone.”  Who  is  to  buy 
and  use  all  the  eggs,  chickens  and  vari¬ 
ous  fixings  ?  they  ask.  A.  I.  Root  in  his 
Gleanings,  tells  this  story  of  a  colored 
church  in  Florida,  and  how  its  members 
patronized  Mr.  B.,  a  hen  man  : 

This  colored  church  got  in  debt.  In  fact,  a 
mortgage  hung  over  it.  To  raise  the  mortgage, 
they  commenced  kaving  “chicken  festivals.”  The 
church  people  would  go  to  a  chicken  festival,  but 
they  ■ wouldn't  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets 
to  lift  the  mortgage,  and  so  they  kept  buying 
chickens  of  friend  B.  injorder  that  thej- mortgage 


might  be  raised.  Do  you  know  how  it  turned  out? 
They  did  not  get  the  mortgage  raised,  but  they 
did  eat  up  the  chickens,  and  had  them,  the  chick¬ 
ens,  to  pay  for  besides  the  mortgage.  .Tust  now 
it  occurs  to  me  that  I  have  beard  of  white  people 
managing  church  debts  something  after  that 
same  fashion. 

There  will  always  be  people  enough  to 
eat  chickens  and  eggs. 


Guernsey  Bulls 

FOR  SAUK.  Best  Butter  Strains. 

ELLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

RHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


On  Toe  op  Youk  Dinner,  one  of  Du.  D.  Jayne's 
Small,  Sugar-Coated  Sanative  Pills  (non-nau¬ 
seating  and  painless),  will  assist  digestion,  stimulate 
the  Liver  and  regulate  the  bowels.  Always  safe. — Adv 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 

The  greatest  horse 
remedy  in  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
In  the  advert ise- 
ment.  but  backed 
by  a  standing  olTer 
of  #100  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  It  won't  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Contracted 
and  KnottedCords, 
Shoe  Boils,  when 
tlrst  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

r Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle— Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir,"  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  It  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

J.  II.  Shaw.  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 

Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

The  grass  season  is  now  at  hand,  and  the  experience 
of  watchful  stock  feeders  proves  that  the  use  of  our 
meal  is  beneficial  each  and  every  month  of  the  year. 
Writers  In  the  trade  journals  often  say  this.  Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 


DETROIT,  MICH 


JERSEYS. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  prices. 

liOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  I  P  P  Palvoe  of  bcst  butter  blood ;  also 

«  Ji  O'  0.  OulVCo  a  young  bull,  with  little 
white,  very  cheap.  Bulls  sold  from  our  herd  have 
sired  cows  testing  up  to  27  pounds  12  ounces  of  butter 
in  seven  days.  E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Ruhal  New-Youker, 


A.J.C.C.  Jersey  Cattle  and  Chester  White  Hogs. 

Ten  Cows.  15  Bulls,  20  Heifers.  St.  Lambert  and  Stoke 
Pogis  blood.  Chester  Whites,  headed  by  Ilappv  Me¬ 
dium.  Finest  held  in  Pennsylvania.  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Write  C.  E.  MORRISON,  Londonderry,  Pa. 


Cfll  C— Kxcelsior  bred  GUERNSEY  Bulls. 
■  UH  wH&ib  sired  by  a  son  of  Lord  Stranford. 
Prices  according  to  age  and  breeding. 

L.  L.  MORRELL,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


WANTED- Orders  before  July  1,  for  25  good 
iireedinG  pigs,  10  to  12  weeks  old;  either  sex  and  not 
akin,  at  $11  each.  $21  a  pair,  and  $20  a  trio,  recorded, 
transferred  and  crated.  These  are  from  the  choice 
strains  of  the 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Rudd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES!  ,h'-S„F“R" 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World  s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  ail  the 
reft  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best)  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRE  CHOICE  STOCK. 

“  *  U  “  ^  I  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■  w  Illustrated  Catalogue.* 
ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruvllle,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES  cr».*r. :yS,;K 

with  broad  dished  face,  straight  backs  and  growthy, 
try  (I.  R.  FOULKE.  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
You  won’t  be  disappointed.  He  is  the  onlv  breeder 
guaranteeing  satisfaction  or  freight  paid  both  ways. 


Horse  Owners!, Try 


GOMBAULT’S 

austic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cart 


The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Homes 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 

OR  F I R I fy C .  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  zv 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  "'Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TnB  LAWRENCE-WILLf  AMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

and  BERKSHIKES.  Choice 
large  stralns.H-week  pigs  not 
akin.  Poland-Chlna  Hoars 
all  ages.  Hard  time  prices. 

HAMILTON  3b  (  O.,  Cochninrtlle,  I*u. 


Great  Bargains  in 

Poland-China  Pigs. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE.  ° 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Send  for  Catalogue  Of  POULTRY  and  SUPPLIES 
B ROOKS1DE  POULTRY  FARM.  Columbus.  N.  J. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED 

The  following  is  from  HON.  WAYNE  MacVEAGH, 
Ambassador  to  Italy: 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
“You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis- 

22£» MOORE  BROS.,  Alban),  N.Y, 


NO  FLIES,  VERMIN  or  SORES  on  HORSE 
or  COW  more  milk.)  , 

ISHOO-FLYl-l 

The  ORIGINAL  STOCK  PROTECTOR  1885. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  from  thirty-seven  States. 
BEWARE  of  followers!  1  Some  a  gr€:asy  paste, 
that  gums  the  hair  and  clogs  the  pores,  injuring  the 
animal.  If  your  dealer  offers  a  substitute,  send  50  cts. 
and  our  agent  in  your  State  will  express  one  quart. 
$1.50  per  gallon— lc.  per  day.  Agent,  S9()  mouth. 
SIIOO-FLY  iUFG.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Death  on  Cattle  Fly 

AND  RHKRP  TICKS.  The  best  Compound  to  keep 
the  Flies  oft.  FLUID  OK 
PASTE  FORM.  Sample  by- 
mail.  25c.  Write  for  circular, 
orice  list  and  reference. 

C.  E.  MILLS  OIL  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


iwSrsFUMAalSSSr 

For  killingWoodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
In  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland, Ohio. 


Eggs  that  Hatch. 

Cayuga  Black  Duck,  $1.25  per  13  ;  fine  Black  Lang- 
shan,  $1  per  13;  Brown  Leghorn,  $1  per  13:  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys  $3  per  13— all  from  choice  stock 
Order  early.  O  H  WHITE  &  SON. 

Miller  Corners.  N.  Y. 


MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER  A 

Ary  It  before  you  puy  for  lL 

Nothing  on  earth  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Like  Green  Cut  Bone.  Ill.  catlg.  free  if  you  name 

th!B  paper.  F.W.  MANN  CO..  MILFORt).  MASS. 


VICTOR  COW  CLIP 

Yff  t\  t 

Holds  cow’s  tail  to  her 

/ 1  w 

leg  and  keeps  it  out  of 

/fl  n\  If  v' 

the  milk  and  milker’s 

(kjJ  Ik  * 

face  All  dealers  sell  it. 

30c.  Single;  Four$l. 

jPk  gk  V  S 

Sent  by  mail  free 

Jr  S  Tr  A 

on  receipt  of  price  by 
manufacturers. 

f(  i  Wf  H 

Victor  Novelty  Works, 

|  /  1  ■  LlAj.m-'-  J 

832  Austin  Av.  Chicago 

1/  \ 

RECORD  TIGHT-SEAL  PACKAGE 


FOR 

BUTTER  AND  LARD. 

Seals  Tight  Instantly,  and  Opens 
Instantly  What  the  country 
has  always  wanted  and  never 
been  able  to  obtain  until  now; 
made  in  nine  sizes,  from  ODe 
pound  to  60.  Quotations  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  RECORD 
MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Conneaut,  Ashtabula  Co..  O. 


tLLIUl  o  PAKUHHIENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 

T°  df'ii’ynien  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  <ft  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


FREE 


mmm 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


Company 


June  22,  1895 


Humorous 


1854.  — Established  41  Years.  —1895* 

^jw^rnYf  The  Gem  Steel,  Halladay 
Geared,  Old  Reliable 


You  can  tire  out  a  man  but  you  can ’t  tire  a 
Planet  Jr.  machine.  A  man  gets  careless, 
loses  energy,  has  hisdull  days,  a  Planet  Jr. 
machine  is  ever  ready  for  business.  A 
I  ■  man  often  leaves  when  worst  w’anted,  a 

1  H  Planet  Jr.  machine  nevergoesback  on  you. 

B  &*■  One  man  can  do  but  one  man’s  work,  a 

_ Planet  Jr.  Double  Wheel  Hoc  will  do  the 

The  proof  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  Planet  Jr.  book 
and  pictures  20  different  Planet  Jr.  machines.  The 
the  first  step  toward  doing  better.  It’s  Free. 

-  -  1107  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA, 


“You  were  embarrassed  when  you 
proposed  to  me,  George,  were  you  not?” 
“  Yes,  1  owed  over  $20,000.” — Life. 

Little  Betii  has  gone  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  “You  must  keep  an  awful  lot  of 
policemen  out  here,  grandpa,”  she  said, 
on  the  first  day  after  her  arrival.  “  Why 
so,  Beth?”  said  her  grandfather.  “Oh. 
there’s  such  a  lot  of  grass  to  keep  off 
of  !  ” — Inter-Ocean. 

O’Toole  (seeing  a  deer  for  the  first 
time):  “  Oi  shall  come  back  a  couple  of 
weeks  later  to  have  a  look  at  that  baste.” 
Mrs.  O'Toole  :  “  Phwoy  ?  ”  O’Toole  : 

“Oi’d  loike  to  see  how  he  looks  whin  th’ 
leaves  coom  out  on  that  tree  he’s  wearin’ 
on  his  head.” — Puck. 

Tommy  :  “  May  I  have  some  bread  and 
sugar,  mamma?”  Mamma:  “Why  do 
you  always  want  bread  and  sugar,  and 
never  bread  and  butter?”  Tommy: 
“  Because,  mamma,  sugar’s  only  worth 
five  cents  a  pound,  and  butter’s  about 
40.” — Hamer's  Bazar. 

“  Oh,  look  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sassa¬ 
fras.  of  Hemlock  Corners,  as  she  and 
her  husband  gazed  for  the  first  time  on  a 
bearded  lady  at  a  dime  museum.  “  ’Sh, 
Lindy !  Don’t  speak  so  loud,”  replied 
her  husband,  in  a  whisper.  “  Mebbe 
that’s  one  of  the  emancipated  women 
we’ve  read  about.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

“  Maudy,”  said  Farmer  Corntossel,  as 
he  set  down  a  bucket  of  spring  water  and 
leaned  against  the  doorpost,  “ain’t  the 
Goddessof  Liberty  a  female?”  “’Course.” 
“Ain’t  Queen  Victoria  a  lady?”  “Cer¬ 
tainly.”  “Ain’t  all  our  ships  called  she?” 
“  Invariably.”  “Ain’t  the  statoo  of  free¬ 
dom  in  the  feminine  gender?”  “  It  is.” 
“  Well,  what  do  you  ’mancipated  women 
want,  auyhow — the  earth?  ” — Credit  Lost. 

Observing  Citizen  :  “  The  needless 
waste  in  a  great  city  is  simply  dreadful. 
Think  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  garbage  which  are  destroyed  an¬ 
nually,  and  then  reflect  what  a  blessing 
it  could  be  to  the  agricultural  districts.” 
Real  Estate  Man  (sadly)  “Yes,  it’s  too 
bad.  Whole  mountains  of  it  go  to  waste 
every  year,  when  if  I  had  it  out  at  Frog 
Hollow  I  could  fill  in  the  whole  gully, 
call  the  place  Zephyr  Terrace,  and  sell 
off  the  lots  at  $1,000  apiece.” — New  York 
Weekly. 
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THE  LARGEST  CREAMERY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

IIOW  THEY  MAKE  BUTTER  IK  VERMONT. 

An  Ocean  of  Milk  and  Cream. 

The  Franklin  County  Creamery,  located  at  St.  Al¬ 
bans,  Vt.,  is  conceded  to  he  the  largest  in  the  world. 
To  the  visitor  who  sees  for  the  first  time  such  vast 
quantities  of  cream,  the  product  of  over  20,000  cows, 
poured  into  a  battery  of  14  mammoth  box  churns, 
each  with  a  churning  capacity  of  500  pounds  of  butter, 
and  this  process  repeated  several  times  the  same  day, 
the  thought  comes  as  to  how  it  is  possible  to  concen¬ 
trate  so  vast  an  amount  of  cream.  I  was  told  that  10 
teams  were  constantly  employed  bringing  in  cream 
from  the  surrounding  country,  while  two  express  cars 
were  sent  out  every  day  over  the  Central  Vermont 
Railroad  to  gather  cream  along  the  route  as  far  as 
Rieliford  and  Essex  Junction,  each  about  25  miles 
distant,  and  up  the  Lamoille  Valley  as  far  as  Cam¬ 
bridge  Junction,  about  40  miles  distant.  The  daily 
output  of  butter  during  the  summer  months  runs 
from  12,000  to  20,000  pounds,  decreasing  to,  perhaps, 
one-half  that  amount 
during  the  winter 
months  ;  but  the  cream¬ 
ery  is  kept  running  all 
the  year  ’round. 

The  association  would 
like  to  see  more  winter 
dairying  practiced  by 
the  farmers,  believing 
that  the  increased  price 
paid  for  cream  during 
the  winter  would  fully 
compensate  them  for 
the  extra  feed  and  care 
required.  The  process 
of  handling  the  cream 
at  the  Franklin  County 
Creamery  is  similar  to 
that  of  smaller  cream¬ 
eries  ;  in  fact,  nearly 
all  their  milk  is  stripped 
of  its  cream  at  the  sep¬ 
arating  stations  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  county 
near  to  where  the  milk 
is  produced,  thus  en¬ 
abling  the  farmer  to 
deliver  his  milk  near 
by  and  return  home 
with  his  portion  of 
skim-milk.  There  are 
now  64  separating  stations  in  operation  connected 
with  the  creamery,  and  new  requests  are  constantly 
being  made  for  others. 

“Pure  Culture  Bacteria "  for  Ripening  Cream. 

I  had  heard  that  this  association  were  ripening 
cream  by  an  artificial  process  of  introducing  a  certain 
species  of  bacteria  into  it,  while  yet  fresh  and  sweet ; 
so  I  asked  the  manager  what  he  had  to  say  in  regard 
to  its  use.  “  We  know  but  little  about  it  as  yet.  Some 
weeks  ago,  a  representative  of  the  Conn  process,  came 
to  us  and  proposed  to  demonstrate  to  us  the  practical 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  its  use.  We  then  made  a 
few  batches  of  butter,  with  the  help  of  the  expert, 
and  sent  sample  lots  to  several  of  our  customers.  The 
cream  so  treated  made  very  good  butter,  but  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  making  very  good  butter  all  the  year 
with  our  own  process  ;  so  we  are  not  in  a  very  good 
position  to  speak  very  knowingly  of  Mr.  Conn’s 
process.” 

Prof.  H.  W.  Conn,  after  many  experiments,  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  ripening  of  cream  is  the  development 
in  it  of  various  bacilli.  After  long  research,  Prof. 
Conn  discovered  the  particular  bacillus  that  predomi¬ 


nated  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  when 
the  cattle  are  turned  into  the  pastures.  He  found 
that  this  gave  the  peculiar  flavor  to  butter,  known  to 
dairymen  as  the  June  flavor.  He  cultivated  this 
bacillus,  and  found  that  putting  it  in  the  cream 
greatly  improved  the  quality  of  butter  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  method  of  procedure  is  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  A  half-pint  of  milk  is  first  placed  in  an  ordinary 
bottle  ;  this  is  sterilized  by  continuous  steaming  for 
three  or  four  days.  Then  the  sterilized  milk  is  inocu¬ 
lated  with  a  small  amount  of  the  bacillus,  and  the 
culture  thus  produced  allowed  to  grow  at  about  74  de¬ 
grees  F.  for  a  couple  of  days.  This  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  bacteria.  After  six  or  eight  quarts  of  cream 
have  been  Pasteurized  by  raising  to  a  temperature  of 
168  degrees  F.,  and  rapidly  cooling  it  to  74  degrees  F., 
the  culture  is  poured  into  it  and  thoroughly  mixed. 
This  cream  is  then  placed  in  the  ripening  room  for  two 
days,  and  is  then  churned  and  the  buttermilk  saved 
for  further  use.  The  large  vats  of  cream  received  no 
preliminary  treatment,  but  were  inoculated  with  the 
buttermilk  saved  from  the  small  churning  before 


mentioned.  The  cream  was  then  allowed  to  ripen  at 
the  usual  temperature  for  24  hours,  and  was  churned 
in  the  ordinary  way.  To  perpetuate  the  culture  a 
small  quantity  of  ripened  cream  should  be  taken  out 
before  churning,  and  set  aside  to  inoculate  the  cream 
for  the  next  churning  ;  this  should  be  repeated  as 
long  as  the  good  effects  of  the  original  culture  are 
seen,  which  is  from  four  to  six  weeks,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  expert. 

The  process  is  not  complicated  after  obtaining 
the  pure  culture,  and  I  can  see  where  it  might  be 
used  to  advantage  in  creameries  where  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  obtaining  a  good  flavor  to  the  butter 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  At  the  time  of 
this  test  at  the  creamery,  two  sample  lots  of  butter, 
one  made  by  the  Conn  process,  the  other  plain,  were 
sent  to  a  prominent  Philadelphia  firm,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  experts  was,  “  Either  lot  is  good  enough 
for  the  Queen.”  Reports  from  others  failed  to  note 
any  marked  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  butter. 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  claimed  that  any  artificial 
process  of  ripening  cream  can  be  made  to  improve 
upon  natural  ripening  at  its  best,  but  merely  to 
counteract  the  action  of  rank  flavors  arising  from  im¬ 


proper  handling.  A  s  the  Franklin  County  Creamery 
has  such  perfect  facilities  for  handling  cream  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  man¬ 
agement  will  adopt  any  artificial  process  of  ripening. 

The  History  of  the  Creamery. 

The  plan  of  organizing  so  large  a  corporation,  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  Franklin  County’s 
most  prosperous  farmers  and  business  men,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  organization  in  the  month  of  October,  1890. 
The  newly  formed  association  at  once  commenced  to 
construct  a  creamery  building  180  feet  long  by  50  feet 
wide,  two  stories  high  above  the  basement,  and  when 
completed,  had  it  fitted  with  the  best  butter-making 
appliances  that  were  known.  The  association  did  a 
continually  increasing  business  until  June  20,  1892,  at 
which  time  the  creamery  building  and  contents  were 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  ;  but  the  fire  did  not  burn 
out  their  energy,  pluck  and  faith  in  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  The  association  reared  at  once  on  the 
same  site  a  new  building,  a  duplicate  of  the  first, 
within  the  almost  incredible  time  of  58  days,  and 

kept  the  business  going 
meantime  in  vacant  or 
hastily  constructed 
buildings  in  the  village. 

T  h  e  association  is 
doing  a  prosperous 
business,  and  with  al¬ 
most  general  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  its  patrons  ;  for 
it  is,  in  ope  sense,  co¬ 
operative,  the  associa¬ 
tion  charging  about  3% 
cents  per  pound  for 
gathering  the  cream, 
making  and  marketing 
the  butter,  and  the 
patrons  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  market 
price,  which  is  consider¬ 
ably  in  advance  of  dairy 
or  ordinary  creamery 
butter  prices. 

The  Babcock  system 
of  testing  milk  is  used, 
and  one  man’s  time  is 
exclusively  given  to 
handling  samples,  and 
accurately  testing  each 
patron’s  cream.  The 
association  notices  a 
marked  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  milk  each  year,  showing  that  our 
farmers  are  realizing  that  the  old-fashioned  scrub  is 
not  profitable  to  keep.  The  average  per  cent  of 
butter  fat  last  year  was  4.11. 

The  process  of  making  butter  is  about  the  same 
here  as  in  other  first-class  creameries,  but  their 
method  of  cooling  the  atmosphere  deserves  special 
mention.  The  process  rooms  and  storage  room  are 
supplied  with  pipes  running  horizontally  on  the  side 
walls  through  which  ammoniated  brine  is  forced,  and 
the  effect  produced  thereby  is  greatly  to  lower  the 
temperature.  The  rooms  may  thus  be  kept  at  any 
given  degree  of  temperature  that  is  required  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  thus  entirely  doing  away  with  ice 
as  a  cooling  agent. 

When  the  Franklin  County  Creamery  was  first  pro¬ 
posed,  many  old  dairymen  pronounced  the  plan  a  fail¬ 
ure,  alleging  that  such  vast  quantities  of  milk  and 
cream  could  not  be  handled  successfully,  especially  in 
hot  weather,  and  that  loss  would  certainly  accrue  to 
the  projectors  if  they  carried  out  their  plans  ;  but  the 
association  materialized  and  has  been  growing  in 
public  esteem  and  confidence  ever  since.  The  increase 
of  creameries  in  Vermont  in  the  past  five  years  has 
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been  remarkable.  Ten  years  ago,  not  more  than  a 
dozen  creameries  existed  in  the  State.  In  1892,  there 
were  over  H)0  in  operation,  and  now  there  are  nearly 
twice  that  number,  handling  about  three-fourths  of 
the  milk  in  the  State.  In  the  smaller  towns,  coopera¬ 
tive  creameries  have  been  established  ;  in  the  larger 
towns  they  are  conducted  as  a  proprietary  business. 
The  tendency  is  towards  concentration  of  the  dairy¬ 
ing  interests.  The  success  of  the  Franklin  County 
Creamery  Association  has  given  this  tendency  to  con¬ 
centration  a  great  boom.  It  is  prophesied  by  intelli¬ 
gent  dairymen  that  before  long  the  entire  output  of 
butter  in  Vermont  will  be  made  in  a  few  of  these 
mammoth  creameries.  By  this  means  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  a  more  uniform 
article  produced,  and  by  shipping  in  large  amounts  or 
holding  in  cold  storage,  the  product  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  better  advantage  than  is  now  possible.  In  this 
way,  the  producer  would  get  larger  net  returns  than 
even  the  best  arranged  smaller  creameries  can  give 
him.  c.  w.  SCARFF. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  picture  of  the  exterior  of  this  great 
creamery  is  shown  at  Fig.  138  ;  also  views  of  the  cream 
and  separator  rooms  at  Figs.  139  and  140.  In  the 
cream  room  observe  the  curved  trolley  road  on  which 
a  cream  car  can  be  run  over  the  vats.  The  picture 
of  the  “separator  station,”  Fig.  141,  shows  a  novel 
feature  of  this  creamery.  Milk  is  brought  to  these 
outlying  stations  and  separated,  so  that  only  the  cream 
need  be  sent  to  the  central  creamery. 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DAIRY. 

WHERE  SHALL  THE  YOUNG  MAN  OBTAIN  IT? 

Shall  It  Be  College  or  Creamery? 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

L  What  should  be  the  qualifications  of  a  successful  butter- 
maker  ?  2.  What  should  be  the  first  steps  toward  obtaining  such 
qualifications  ?  3.  Would  a  six-weeks’  course  under  some  pro¬ 

fessor  at  an  experiment  station,  be  advisable  as  a  beginning? 
4.  Or  could  the  necessary  knowledge  be  gained  by  entering  a 
creamery  as  a  helper  ? 

Learn  the  Scientific  Side  in  Dog  Days. 

A  good  buttermaker  should  be  naturally  a  very  care¬ 
ful,  particular,  and  observing  person.  It  is  a  business 
that  must  not  be  neglected,  hence,  is  rather  confining. 
A  young  man  might  learn  the  practical  part  by  assist¬ 
ing  in  a  dairy,  but  not  the  scientific,  which  should  be 
a  part  of  his  education,  so  that  he  can  work  with  a 
full  understanding  of  the  business.  A  six-weeks’ 
course  at  an  experiment  station  would  be  very  desir¬ 
able,  and  it  ought  to  be  during  the  dog  days,  for  that 
is  the  hardest  time  of  the  whole  year  to  make  good 
butter.  A  much  longer  time  than  six  weeks,  would 
be  advisable,  but  that  time  would  be  better  than  not 
at  all.  In  my  own  case,  I  do  not  think  that  I  would 
have  been  any  more  successful  if  1  had  worked  in  a 
creamery,  or  spent  time  under  some  professor  at  a 
dairy  school  ;  still,  either  of  those  plans  would  be  a 
good  way  to  acquire  knowledge  and  experience  that 
would  be  necessary  to  any  one  starting  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  making  butter. 

1  believe  that  the  buttermaker  is  responsible  for  the 
flavor — unless  the  cow  has  been  eating  garlic — for  no 
two  persons  make  butter  to  taste  alike,  and  that  is 
the  reason  many  men  have  private  customers.  When 
they  get  accustomed  to  any  good  make,  they  are 
likely  to  think  it  the  only  good  butter  there  is.  1  am 
sure  my  butter  does  not  taste  like  my  next  neighbor's 
;#ud  we  make  it  exactly  alike  ;  in  fact,  he  taught  me  a 
good  part  of  what  1  know  about  it. 

Chester  County,  Pa.  benj.  sharpless. 

The  Opinion  of  a  Dairy  Veteran. 

1.  The  successful  buttermaker  to  run  a  creamery, 
must  know  how  to  run  an  engine,  be  machinist  enough 
to  operate  properly  a  separator,  churn  and  butter- 
worker  ;  should  know  how  to  sample  correctly  and 
test  the  milk  of  each  patron.  He  should  also  know 
how  to  test  the  skim-milk  and  buttermilk  so  as  to 
know  when  he  is  doing  good  work,  and  should  know 
how  to  handle  and  temper  the  milk.  He  should  know 
how  to  keep  the  booksso  that  dividends  and  statements 
can  be  properly  made  out.  Besides  this,  he  should 
have  by  nature  and  training,  a  disposition  to  be 
cleanly,  neat,  careful  and  accurate  in  all  his  work.  2. 
The  first  step  toward  obtaining  these  qualifications, 
is  to  be  born  with  the  right  nature  which  should  be 
strengthened  by  early  training  and  education  ;  for  no 
slovenly,  careless  or  dishonest  person  can  ever  be  a 
good  buttermaker.  3.  It  would  be  advisable  to  take 
a  course  at  some  dairy  school  where  there  are  compe¬ 
tent  teachers.  In  these  schools,  the  student  is  not 
only  taught  how  to  perform  the  different  operations 
iu  the  best  manner,  but  also  is  taught  the  scientific 
reasons  why  certain  things  should  be  done,  and  why 
they  should  be  done  in  a  certain  manner.  4.  After 
this,  I  would  advise  working  one  season  as  helper  in 
a  creamery  under  a  first-class,  successful  buttermaker. 

There  is  a  great  demand,  and  always  will  be,  for 
first-class  buttermakers  at  good  wages.  Any  honest, 


capable  person  who  is  really  in  earnest  to  learn, 
ought  to  become  first-class.  But  there  is  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  as  in  any  other,  plenty  of  room  at  the  top.  I 
know  of  young  men  running  creameries  and  getting 
$100  a  month,  and  making  it  very  profitable  for  their 
employers.  I  know  of  scores  of  other  young  men 
who  have  worked  in  creameries  for  years,  and  are  now 
out  of  jobs  who  could  be  hired  for  $40  a  month,  and 
would  be  unprofitable  hands  at  that.  If  a  young  man 
has  the  right  qualifications,  and  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  the  business,  he  will  not  have  to  wait  long  for 
a  job  after  it  becomes  generally  known  that  he  is 
competent.  The  best  passport  that  I  know  of  to  a  job 
in  running  a  creamery,  is  a  diploma  from  a  good  dairy 
School.  C.  P.  GOODRICH. 

Jefferson  County,  Wis. 

Student  Better  than  Apprentice. 

The  first  requisites  of  a  successful  buttermaker  are 
integrity,  cleanliness  and  push,  with  a  fair  amount  of 
native  ability.  A  short  course  at  an  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  would  be  a  great  help  to  a  beginner  in  getting 
the  elementary  science  and  theories  of  buttermaking. 
Few  will  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  telling  the 
whys  and  wherefores  to  an  apprentice,  and  many  are 
not  able  to  give  such  instruction,  even  though  they 
have  the  requisite  knowledge.  It  is  one  thing  to 
possess  knowledge,  and  another  to  be  able  to  impart 
it.  People  that  have  those  two  qualifications  are 
seldom  found  in  a  creamery.  Taking  a  short  course, 
and  then  going  in  as  helper,  would  be  the  safest  and 
shortest  road  to  the  desired  end.  I  never  learned  the 
trade  of  buttermaker  in  a  creamery,  but  I  have  found 
that  science,  practically  applied,  will  give  greater  re¬ 
sults  than  what  is  called  practical  education  in  all 
lines  that  I  have  ever  tried.  Life  is  too  short  and 
time  too  valuable  in  this  age  of  the  world,  for  one  to 
be  trying  to  find  out  everything  by  individual  experi¬ 
ments.  We  must  profit  by  others  as  much  as  we  can, 
or  we  shall  be  left  behind  in  this  neck-and-neck  race 
for  success.  H.  w.  G. 

Palmyra,  O. 

He  Must  Be  “Clean.” 

1.  Above  all,  a  habit  of  cleanliness  of  person,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  surroundings  ;  a  neat  person.  People  are 
paying  fancy  prices  for  dairy  products  because  they 
are  assured  of  their  purity.  He  must  be  observing 
and  intelligent  enough  to  deviate  from  rules  when  the 
slight  changes  which  are  constantly  occurring,  make  it 
necessary.  A  desire  to  work  at  dairying,  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  dissatisfaction  when  obliged  to  do  anything 
else.  2.  The  first  qualification  is  born  in  some  per¬ 
sons,  may  be  acquired  by  others,  and  a  few  never  will 
or  can  be  orderly.  The  second  is  God’s  best  gift  to 
man,  and  all  the  theory  in  the  world  will  not  help,  if 
one  is  lacking  in  that.  The  third  is  a  matter  of  choice. 
3.  A  six-weeks’  course  at  Cornell — I  am  not  acquainted 
with  other  schools — would  give  a  better  foundation 
for  success,  more  of  both  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge,  and  more  money  could  be  earned  the  first 
year,  than  the  creamery.  At  Cornell,  the  student 
would  be  drilled  in  the  use  of  several  kinds  of  dairy 
utensils  ;  would  be  instructed  in  the  processes  of  mak¬ 
ing  both  cheese  and  butter  ;  the  testing  of  milk  with 
precision,  and,  best  of  all,  would  be  inspired  with  a 
spirit  of  investigation,  observation  and  study  without 
which  man  is  a  machine.  4.  A  man  could  get  a  knowl¬ 
edge,  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  maker  under 
whom  he  worked  in  a  creamery  ;  but  in  these  times  it 
pays  to  employ  the  best  teachers,  and  take  all  neces¬ 
sary  time  to  acquire  the  best  knowledge.  The  first 
season’s  wages  will  be  enough  greater  to  make  up  all 
additional  cost,  and  the  situation  is  easier  to  obtain. 

Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  chapman. 

Will  Science  Cure  the  “  Bighead  ”  ? 

1.  He  should  possess  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
business,  should  be  honest  and  neat,  use  neither  to¬ 
bacco  nor  whisky,  most  assuredly  the  latter.  The 
fact  is,  so  many  qualifications  are  useful,  and  each  one 
a  help  in  the  business,  that  space  will  not  permit 
enumerating  all.  One  thing  to  be  avoided  is  the  fel¬ 
low  with  the  “  bighead  ”,  or  “  I  know  it  all”  kind.  A 
person  too  smart  to  learn  any  more,  is  a  fit  subject  for 
a  funeral.  2.  The  first  steps  toward  obtaining  these, 
should  be  to  begin  as  helper  in  some  good  creamery. 
3.  A  six-weeks’  course  or  more  under  some  able  pro¬ 
fessor  would  be  an  excellent  addition  to  his  practical 
experience.  But  if  he  is  of  the  “  Smart  Alec  ”  type, 
the  result  may  be  similar  to  that  of  a  young  man  of 
my  acquaintance  who  had  worked  one  year  in  a 
creamery,  and  last  winter  decided  to  attend  the  six- 
weeks’  course  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
After  staying  three  weeks,  he  came  back  saying  that 
he  knew  everything  they  were  teaching  there.  He 
got  a  position  this  spring  in  a  creamery,  and  his  first 
shipments  of  butter  were  streaked  or  mottled,  show¬ 
ing  it  to  be  his  fault,  and  probably  money  enough  was 
lost  on  these  goods  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  a  No.  1 
man  for  the  whole  season.  4.  Of  course  nearly  all  of 
the  buttermakers  of  the  country  have  secured  their 


education  by  practical  work,  and  interchanging  re¬ 
ports  of  successes  and  failures,  through  the  many 
papers  and  conventions,  etc.  The  dairy  school  in  the 
United  States  is  a  modern  venture,  and  the  sooner  the 
better  when  any  and  every  buttermaker  must  produce 
a  certificate  of  competency,  before  he  is  employed  in 
that  capacity.  A.  l.  wales. 

Pennsylvania. 

Go  to  the  Dairy  School  First. 

The  qualifications  for  a  successful  buttermaker  are, 
first,  a  neat,  careful  man  (or  woman)  ;  second,  a  love 
for  the  work  and  a  pride  in  it;  and,  third,  as  com¬ 
plete  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  milk  and  the 
changes  to  which  it  is  subject,  as  our  present  limited 
learning  can  give,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
methods  and  practices  of  the  most  successful  dairy¬ 
men.  In  no  way  can  this  third  condition  be  so  well 
met  as  by  a  course  in  dairying  at  some  agricultural 
college.  Here  the  professors  can  and  do  keep  up 
with  the  best,  as  well  as  newest,  practices,  in  han¬ 
dling  milk,  cream  and  butter,  besides  being  able  to 
give  one  the  benefit  of  all  the  latest  scientific  re¬ 
searches  of  value  without  the  unimportant.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  beginner  nowhere  else  can  have  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  handling 
of  milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese  ;  as  these  things 
are  put  in  his  hands  to  handle  as  he  would  have  to 
handle  them  in  a  factory.  When  he  gets  into  trouble, 
there  arc  competent  instructors  on  hand  to  tell  him 
just  what  his  difficulty  was,  and  how  to  overcome  it. 
One  could  gain  far  more  as  a  helper  to  an  average 
creamery  man,  by  first  having  had  the  college  work, 
and  then  starting  as  a  helper  with  eyes  and  ears  open; 
as  he  then  might  become  an  expert  almost  before  one 
starting  as  a  creamery  helper  would  be  grasping  the 
fundamental  truths.  By  all  means,  get  the  six  or  ten 
weeks  of  dairy  instruction  at  some  dairy  school,  and 
let  them  help  decide  what  is  the  best  line  to  pursue 
afterward.  F.  L.  m. 

Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Get  the  Science  First. 

1.  First  of  all,  I  would  put  interest  in  the  work, 
and  an  enthusiasm  for  it.  Then  I  would  advise  the 
young  man  not  to  be  satisfied  with  just  ordinary  suc¬ 
cess,  but  to  have  a  high  ideal,  to  be  resolved  that  his 
butter  shall  not  be  “as  good  as  any,”  but  “  the  best 
in  the  world.”  There  is  more  need  of  thought  and 
skill,  and  exact  science  in  the  making  of  good  butter, 
than  in  almost  any  other  branch  of  the  husbandman's 
art.  2  and  3.  The  first  steps  toward  obtaining  such 
qualifications  should  be  attending  one  of  the  regular 
dairy  schools  if  possible.  First  get  the  science  of  it  thor¬ 
oughly  An  mind,  then  when  you  come  to  learn  under  a 
practical  and  successful  buttermaker,  you  will  learn 
easier  for  understanding  the  reason  for  the  various 
processes.  You  may  also  be  saved  from  copying  some 
of  the  expert  buttermaker's  mistakes.  4.  The  neces¬ 
sary  knowledge  may  be  learned  in  a  first-class  cream¬ 
ery  if  the  previous  study  can  not  be  given.  I  would 
choose  the  one  having  the  highest  reputation  for  a 
first-class  product.  j.  e.  wing. 

Ohio 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  FRUITS. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  GEORGE  T.  POWELL. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

^etv  Problems  for  the  Eastern  Farmer. 

Every  one  who  has  ever  attended  or  read  about  a 
farmers’  institute,  knows  of  George  T.  Powell.  For 
several  years,  Mr.  Powell  had  charge  of  the  New 
York  State  institutes,  and  he  has  been  called  as  far 
West  as  Dakota,  and  as  far  South  as  Tennessee  in 
lecturing  at  other  State  meetings.  Mr.  Powell’s 
favorite  topics  are  dairying  and  fruit  culture.  His 
farm,  at  Ghent,  N.  Y.,  affords  ample  evidence  that  he 
understands  these  subjects  thoroughly.  On  my  recent 
visit  there,  it  was  interesting  to  see  how  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  practices  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  had 
modified  home  methods.  Here  was  an  idea  obtained 
in  Missouri,  or  a  fact  learned  in  Minnesota,  worked 
out  in  practice  on  this  New  York  farm.  It  was  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  benefits  of  travel  to  an  observant 
mind.  Every  successful  farmer  owes  much  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  to  some  special  practice  which  he  has  either 
originated  or  adapted  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  his 
locality.  That’s  what  makes  him  successful,  and  it  is 
by  studying  these  practical  successes,  rather  than  the 
general  rules  of  farming,  that  others  may  hope  to 
succeed. 

“You  have  learned  many  things  from  Western  fruit 
growers,  have  you  not  ?  ”  was  asked  Mr.  Powell. 

“  Yes,  indeed !  Western  farmers  are  sharp  and 
enterprising.  They  are  proceeding  in  a  careful  and 
orderly  way,  and  before  many  years,  competition  in 
many  farm  products  will  be  very  fierce,  because  West¬ 
ern  men  will  learn  how  to  produce  them  at  the  cheap¬ 
est  rate.  Our  Eastern  farmers  must  wake  up,  or  they 
will  lose  their  markets.” 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


“  What  crops  will  they  produce  cheaper  than  East¬ 
ern  farmers  ?  ” 

“Such  crops  as  grain,  hay,  meat,  potatoes,  and  dairy 
products.  Take  the  item  of  hay  alone.  Here,  in 
Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  we  used  to  be  noted  for  our 
hay.  Our  farmers  have  kept  on  growing  continued 
crops  of  hay  and  rye  with  but  little  clover.  As  a  result, 
you  will  notice  that  our  meadows  are  light  and  well 
spotted  with  various  weeds.  This  has  hurt  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  our  hay,  and  the  clean,  sweet  hay  from  the 
West  will  eventually  drive  it  out  of  the  market.  At 
present,  of  course,  there  is  a  prejudice  in  the  cities 
against  clover  hay  ;  but  when  stable  men  realize  its 
value,  they  will  want  more  and  more  clover,  and  Tim¬ 
othy  will  not  be  ranked  so  high.” 

“  How  about  dairy  products  ?  ” 

“  Much  the  same  thing  is  true  of  them.  Western 
farmers  are  paying  closer  attention  to  clover  and  the 
newer  forage  crops.  Their  grain  is  cheaper,  and  they 
are  organizing  and,  as  a  class, 
paying  more  attention  to  the 
study  of  dairy  science.  The  re¬ 
sult  will  be  a  cheaper  and  more 
uniform  product  which  will  work 
into  the  Eastern  market.” 

“  What,  then,  is  the  prospect  It  „ 

before  the  Eastern  dairyman  ?  ” 

“  No  chance  for  him  save  in 
making  the  very  finest  products. 

Large  quantities  of  the  higher- 
priced  cheese  are  now  imported. 

These  should  all  lx*  made  hen;. 

With  new  and  scientific  methods, 
it  will  also  be  possible  to  make 
fine  butter  at  a  profit.  The  poorer 
grades  are  doomed.  .Just  now, 
the  production  of  milk  affords  a 
living  to  many  farmers,  and  it 
has  long  been  thought  that  there 
could  be  no  Western  competition 
in  this  trade,  because  milk  is  too 
perishable  to  endure  long  ship¬ 
ments.  They  thought  this  in 
England,  too;  but  within  the  last 
year,  frozen  milk  has  been  sent 
by  steamers  for  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  London  market, 
and  has  upset  all  the  calcula¬ 
tions  of  milkmen.  If  that  sys¬ 
tem  succeed  in  this  country, 
what  is  to  prevent  dairymen  as 
far  west  as  Colorado  shipping 
chunks  of  frozen  milk,  even  to 
New  York  City  ?  In  that  case, 
the  Eastern  milk  dairyman  would 
at  once  feel  the  effect.” 

“  What  about  oleomargarine  ?” 

“  While  its  competition  will 
undoubtedly  ruin  the  trade  in 
poor  butter,  I  believe  it  will 
eventually  increase  the  price  of 
a  first-class  article.  The  taste 
of  the  people  is  becoming  finer. 

The  more  they  know  about  food, 
the  closer  will  they  distinguish 
between  pure  butter  fats  and 
the  cheaper  beef  and  pork  fats. 

If  this  matter  be  properly  agi¬ 
tated,  consumers  will  in  time 
place  “oleo”  where  it  belongs — as 
a  second-class  fat,  and  then  they 
will  demand  fine  butter  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  it.  Organization  and 
strict  business  methods  will  en¬ 
able  the  farmer  to  take  advantage 
of  this  education  of  taste,  and 
sell  his  first-class  product  for 
what  it  is.” 

“As  a  farmer,  then,  what 
have  you  learned  from  the 
practices  and  conditions  of  Western  agriculture?” 

“In  a  word,  concentration  of  work  and  thought 
upon  the  best  of  the  farm.  We  all  have  too  much 
land  in  this  part  of  the  State.  We  waste  millions  of 
tons  of  horse  and  man  power  trying  to  cultivate  steep 
and  poor  hillsides.  We  would  be  better  off  to  let  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  farm  grow  up  to  valuable  timber, 
and  put  all  our  energies  on  to  the  few  acres  of  rich 
bottom  lands  in  our  valleys.  We  must  learn  to  make 
each  plant  and  animal  produce  queility  as  well  as  quan¬ 
tity.  Above  all,  we  must  learn  how  to  fertilize  our 


farmer  must  cut  down  his  area ,  and  work  the  best 
part  of  his  farm  as  skillfully  as  he  can.” 

“How  have  these  conclusions  changed  your  own 
practice  ?” 

“  I  have  given  up  dairying  and  sheep  or  steer  feed¬ 
ing,  and  shall  put  all  available  land  on  my  farm  into 
the  finest  fruits.  For  several  years,  live  stock  did  not 
pay  adequate  returns  for  the  labor  and  feed  required 
to  keep  them,  but  we  considered  the  manure  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  up  the  fertility  in  our  orchards.  Just 
now,  we  have  only  work  horses,  cows  for  the  home 
dairy,  and  half  a  dozen  brood  sows.” 

“  Have  you  learned  how  to  feed  the  orchards  with¬ 
out  live  stock  ?  ” 

“Oh,  yes!  We  have  found  clover  and  fertilizer  a 
perfect  substitute.  When  we  come  to  look  at  the 
fruit,  I  will  tell  you  more  about  that.” 

“But  isn’t  your  land  too  stony  for  fruit  culture  ?  ” 

“My  observation  shows  that  the  best  orchards  I 


FRUIT  AND  OTHER  NOTES  FROM  ILLINOIS. 

In  this  locality,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous  drought  I  have  ever  known.  It  is  the  most 
disastrous  because  it  prevails  at  a  time  when  plants 
are  forming  fruits  or  seeds.  Wheat  and  oats  will  not 
be  over  half  a  crop.  Timothy — the  chief  reliance  for 
hay — will  be  too  short  to  cut  when  headed  out.  Clover 
made  a  growth  of  about  13  inches  and  bloomed.  Mine 
made  the  finest  hay  imaginable,  though  the  yield  was 
light.  Corn  is  making  a  fair  growth,  but  looks  some¬ 
what  weak.  I  have  noticed  that  continuous  cultiva¬ 
tion  does  this  plant  more  harm  than  good  in  a  season 
like  this.  If  the  surface  is  mellow  to  the  depth  of 
about  three  inches,  and  no  weeds 
best  to  let  it  alone 
low  running 
immediately, 
come  crusted  over 


are  growing,  it  is 
;  when  a  light  shower  falls,  a  shal- 
cultivator  must  be  run  over  the  ground 
The  surface  must  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
in  the  least,  or  every  particle  of 
moisture  will  disappear  from  the  subsoil  in  short 
order.  Corn  will  stand  a  gi'eat  deal 
of  dry  weather  until  the  stalks 
begin  to  form  joints,  then  it  must 
have  moisture  to  make  a  crop. 
In  passing  between  a  patch  of 
rye,  just  cut,  and  a  field  of  corn 
to-day,  I  noticed  that  the  entire 
surface  of  the  ground  appeared 
to  be  moving.  Close  inspection 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  moving 
mass  was  chinch  bugs  on  their 
way  from  the  rye  stubble  to  the 
corn  ;  so  the  field  of  corn  is 
doomed.  Nothing  but  continuous 
wet  weather  for  five  or  six  weeks 
will  save  it. 

Among  my  plum  trees,  I  have 
two  Burbanks,  set  three  years, 
and  they  were  so  full  of  plums 
this  season  that  I  was  obliged  to 
remove  three-fourths  of  them 
to  save  the  trees.  Those  remain¬ 
ed  ing  are  looking  well,  and  if  the 

drought  does  not  cause  them  to 
drop,  I  shall  feast  on  Burbanks. 
The  intense  cold  of  last  winter 
killed  every  peach  bud  on  my 
trees,  so  it  seems  that  the  Bur¬ 
bank  is  hardier  than  the  peach. 
I  have  the  Abundance  and  Sat- 
suma,  besides  several  of  our  best 
natives,  but  they  are  yet  too 
young  to  bear.  Despite  the 
drought,  both  they  and  the 
Keiffer  and  Howell  pears  are 
making  a  wonderful  growth — 13 
to  38  inches  to  J  une  15. 

In  the  discussion  of  frostproof 
J  strawberries,  page  407,  I  notice 

that  some  people  st'll  seem  to 
believe  that  smoke  will  protect 
fruit  from  frost.  I  have  tried  it, 
and  then  wished  I  could  kick  the 
party  who  led  me  into  such  fool- 
13  ishness.  If  the  air  is  perfectly 
still  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  might 
possibly  prevent  frost  from  in- 

Ijuring  fruit ;  but  the  air  is  not 
perfectly  still  one  time  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  when  the  temperature  goes 
d  o  w  n  to  the  freezing  point. 
There  is  only  one  perfectly  safe 
way  to  save  a  crop  of  straw¬ 
berries  from  frost,  and  I  have 
used  it  over  15  years  without  a 
failure.  In  the  autumn,  I  place 
a  mulch  of  about  three  inches  of 
straw  between  the  rows,  and  an 
inch  or  so  over  the  plants.  That 
over  the  plants  is  removed  early 
in  the  spring.  Then  an  additional 
mulch,  in  all  about  eight  inches,  is  placed  between  the 
rows.  If  there  are  indications  of  frost  when  the  plants 
are  in  bloom,  the  mulch  is  lifted  with  a  fork  and 
placed  over  the  plants.  One  man  can  cover  a  large 
patch  in  a  very  short  time.  If  the  following  morning 
be  bright  and  sunny,  as  it  usually  is,  the  straw  is 
lifted  off  and  returned  to  its  place  between  the  rows. 
If,  however,  it  should  be  cloudy  and  cold,  the  straw 
covering  is  allowed  to  remain  over  the  plants.  I  have 
found  it  best  to  lift  the  covering  if  the  sun  is  likely  to 
shine  or  the  bees  fly,  or  there  are  certain  to  be  some 
imperfect  berries  owing  to  lack  of  proper  polleniza- 
tion.  It  is  discouraging  to  lose  a  crop  after  it  is  more 
than  half  grown,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  if  the 
grower  will  adopt  the  simple  plan  given  above. 

My  grapes  were  budded  out  nicely  when  the  freeze 
came,  and  it  utterly  ruined  every  bunch.  They  have 
put  out  new  laterals,  and  are  going  to  try  it  again, 
being  now  well  set  with  a  new  crop  of  buds.  This 
new  crop  will  be  too  late  to  ripen  and  I  think  it  will 
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be  advisable  to  remove  most  of  the  bunches  soon  after 
the  berries  form.  All  grape  vines  growing  under  or 
on  the  east  side  of  trees  that  were  in  full  leaf,  were 
not  injured,  and  they  will  produce  a  full  crop  of  fruit. 
A  friend  of  mine  had  his  vines  on  a  trellis  jointed  four 
inches  above  the  ground,  and  when  the  freeze  came, 
he  removed  his  supports,  laid  the  trellis  down,  as  he 
does  in  winter,  and  covered  the  vines  with  straw,  lie 
has  a  full  crop.  _  fred  grundy. 

SHALL  FRUIT  GROWERS  PRODUCE  MILK 
AND  VEGETABLES? 

One  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  in  cultivating  a 
small  place,  is  to  determine  properly  what  not  to  cul¬ 
tivate.  Of  fruits  alone,  it  is  difficult  sufficiently  to 
abbreviate  in  this  “  Michigan  belt,”  the  long  list  of 
desirable  varieties.  Another  temptation  is  to  raise 
food  for  the  horse,  and  milk  and  butter  for  the  table. 
For  some  years,  I  have  assumed  that  I  am  economi¬ 
cal  in  buying  the  latter  from  others  ;  but  my  forti¬ 
tude  is  put  to  the  test  when  I  try  to  cut  down  the 
list  of  vegetables  for  table  use.  Yet,  as  the  seasons 
roll  by,  it  becomes  more  evident  that  “  pottering  ” 
doesn't  pay.  Profit  is  a  coquettish  element  to  be  won 
only  by  concentration  on  a  few  special  crops  best 
suited  to  the  soil,  markets,  etc. 

Twenty  tomato  plants  will  supply  a  family  table  ; 
but  that  number  requires  one  to  be  on  the  qui  vive  in 
their  interests  just  the  same  as  do  500.  It  takes  the 
same  time  to  hitch  a  horse  to  a  harrow  to  fit  the 
ground  for  a  dozen  rows  of  sweet  corn,  as  it  would 
for  a  couple  of  acres.  To  compound  spraying  mix¬ 
tures  in  small  quantities,  is  more  perplexing  than  in 
arger.  between  the  last  row  of  strawberries  and 
your  first  row  of  raspberries,  there  is  an  element  of 
loss.  The  strawberry  mulch  is  in  the  way  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  raspberries,  and  raspberry  suckers  in  a  fruit¬ 
ing  strawberry  patch  ai-e  as  an  enemy  that  steals  upon 
one  from  the  rear.  So  it  goes.  Cherries  may  be  profit¬ 
able,  and  so  may  celery;  but  between  the  twain,  there 
lies  a  chasm  in  crossing  which  a  loss  of  time,  thought 
and  energy  is  unavoidable.  Now,  that  kind  of  a 
chasm  is  not  a  good  thing  to  have  around  on  a  few 
acres,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  at  a 
time,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
not  to  try  to  provide  for  a  whole  county  exhibition 
all  on  one  farm. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  possibility  of  finding  a 
quick  growing  plant  that  will  succeed  on  our  light 
soil,  and  supply  humus  for  the  soil,  fodder  for  stock, 
or  at  least  mulch  for  berries.  Something  of  the  kind 
of  more  value  than  rye,  that  can  be  sown  in  August 
or  September  and  cut  or  plowed  under  in  June,  would 
help  us  as  much  as  the  proper  solution  of  the  silver 
question.  Speaking  of  mulch,  1  wish  to  express  my 
unqualified  interest  in,  and  approval  of,  the  ideas 
thrown  out  by  Woodbridge  Strong  in  his  references 
to  Nature's  methods  of  maintaining  fertility.  They 
are  worth  storing,  certainly,  and  acting  on  as  nearly 
as  we  may.  F.  hakmer. 

Manistee  County,  Mich. 


“MY  POULTRY 

W1IAT  THEY  HAVE  AND  HAVEN’T  DONE. 

How  /  Got  In. 

IIow  did  I  happen  to  drift  into  poultry  raising?  It 
was  all  very  simple,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  partly 
responsible  for  it.  Our  hens  had  been  “on  strike” 
during  the  winter  of  1891,  and  though  greatly  vexed 
with  them  then,  I  now  know  more  about  the  reason 
for  their  stubborn  mood.  Easter  came  very  late  in 
March  that  year,  and  the  first  egg  seen  in  weeks  was 
brought  in  on  Good  Friday.  Several  good  neighbors 
pitied  our  eggless  condition,  and  sent  me  a  gift  of 
“  egg s  for  Easter,”  so  that  we  did  not  suffer  as  we 
deserved  ;  for  if  truth  must  be  told,  those  hens  had 
been  abused.  They  roosted  wherever  they  could  find 
a  resting  place,  and  their  food  was  not  in  the  least 
suggestive  of  plentiful  egg  production.  An  account 
of  Mr.  Wyckoff’s  egg  farm  was  published  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  about  that  time,  and  it  set  me  to  thinking.  If 
the  Wyckoff  hens  could  do  so  much,  surely  our  flock 
could  be  coaxed  to  do  something. 

On  April  15,  I  began  to  put  my  newly  acquired 
knowledge  to  the  test,  and  April  20,  I  began  keeping 
an  account  of  the  eggs  gathered.  I  ransacked  the 
granary  and  seed  boxes,  securing  a  few  beans,  a  few 
cow  peas,  some  sorghum  seed  and — but  no  matter, 
“  all  was  grist  which  came  to  my  mill,”  and  when  the 
hens  did  not  relish  any  grain  in  the  natural  state,  it 
was  cooked  and  they  were  sure  to  eat  it  then.  There 
were  50  hens  in  the  flock,  a  mixture  of  Light  Brahma, 
Silver  Wyandottes,  and  common  stock.  There  was 
but  one  thoroughbred  in  the  flock,  a  Wyandotte  and 
old  enough  to  vote — only,  she  was  a  hen — and  they 
had  given  me  3,435  eggs  to  December  31. 

I  began  setting  hens  May  7,  and  finished  June  18, 
using  21  hens  as  incubators.  I  bought  nine  dozen 


Brown  Leghorn  eggs,  part  Single  and  part  Rose  Comb, 
and  succeeded  in  raising  20  fine  pullets,  some  of 
which  began  laying  in  November.  I  also  raised  some 
pullets  from  common  stock,  and  after  killing  a  part 
of  my  old  stock,  I  found  that  I  had  75  hens  and  pul¬ 
lets  left.  A  room  in  the  basement  of  the  barn  was 
made  warm  and  comfortable  for  the  fowls,  and  then 
I  made  a  great  mistake.  A  long  cold  season,  extend¬ 
ing  over  three  weeks,  rendered  it  necessary  to  keep 
the  birds  shut  into  a  space  which  was  only  about 
half  large  enough  for  them.  When  the  weather 
grew  warmer,  I  gave  them  their  liberty,  and  the  poor 
half-cooked  things  had  been  rendered  so  tender  that 
they  caught  cold  and  became  roupy.  I  only  wonder 
that  the  disease  had  not  reached  the  malignant  form, 
but  it  did  not.  Those  which  seemed  really  sick, 
were  dosed  with  “condition  powder,”  and  in  most 
cases  they  recovered. 

A  Start  With  Brown  Leghorns. 

I  reserved  the  best  of  my  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leg¬ 
horn  cockerels  for  breeding,  and  discarded  the  Single 
Combs,  as  they  seemed  less  attractive,  and  during  the 
next  season  set  none  but  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn 
eggs,  though  I  kept  a  number  of  mongrel  hens  for 
incubators  and  brooders.  I  find  that  the  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  are  good  foragers,  good  layers,  and  the  chicks 
are  hardy  and  willing  to  live  and  thrive  if  given  half 
a  chance.  Some  call  Brown  Leghorns  wild  birds, 
but,  though  they  are  more  nervous  than  the  larger 
breeds,  I  find  them  just  as  susceptible  to  kind  treat¬ 
ment,  and  they  cluster  around  me,  fly  up  on  my 
shoulder,  and  are  as  tame  as  one  could  wish  them  to 
be.  Brown  Leghorns  have  many  points  in  their  favor 
aside  from  their  wonderful  feats  as  egg  producers. 
They  are  such  clean,  tidy-looking  birds,  and  they 
mature  so  early,  making  such  dainty  little  broilers 
when  their  relatives,  the  Cochins  and  Brahmas,  and 
even  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  are  only  feathers  and  bones. 
The  chicks  are  so  active  that  they  may  be  fed  high 
without  much  danger  from  leg  weakness,  and  that  is 
a  great  consideration.  Oh  !  yes,  they  would  roost  in 
the  top  of  the  barn  if  so  disposed  ;  no  fence  can  keep 
them  in  if  they  really  wish  to  get  out,  and  they  so 
object  to  starvation  that  they  will  eat  the  goodies  in 
the  garden  if  they  must  to  sustain  their  reputation  as 
egg  producers.  But  a  well-fed  Leghorn  is  a  well- 
behaved  bird,  and  has  no  more  depravity  in  her  na¬ 
ture  than  any  other  hen  ;  and  she  has  twice  the 
inclination  to  turn  her  food  into  eggs  that  many 
other  breeds  possess. 

The  Care  of  the  Hen . 

Madam  Leghorn  must  be  well  treated,  however,  in 
winter,  if  she  is  to  go  on  with  the  egg  business.  Tier 
house  must  be  warm  and  dry,  and  there  must  be  no 
draughts  upon  her.  She  must  not  be  overcrowded, 
and  she  must  have  plenty  of  food  and  water  and  exer¬ 
cise.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  breeds,  though  the 
larger  fowls  are  not  quite  so  quickly  affected  by  cold. 
The  man  who  chooses  hens  with  small  combs  so  that 
they  will  not  freeze  so  easily,  has  no  business  with 
Leghorns.  They  and  all  hens  must  be  quietly  han¬ 
dled,  and,  if  possible  there  should  be  no  change  of 
attendants.  Even  my  tame  hens  will  stop  laying  for 
a  day  or  two  after  the  house  is  cleaned  by  a  stranger. 
This  proves  how  important  it  is  that  pullets  should 
lay  their  first  egg  in  the  house  which  is  to  be  their 
winter  home.  Every  change  of  surroundings  or  com¬ 
panions  puts  back  egg  production. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  the  necessity  of  grit, 
oyster  shells,  meat,  bone  and  the  like  for  hens,  that 
it  seems  foolish  to  mention  it  again  ;  but  all  of  these 
things  are  worth  all  they  cost.  Green  food  is  also  a 
necessity,  and  cabbage  seems  the  very  best  form  in 
which  it  can  be  fed,  though  turnips,  beets,  carrots  and 
apples  are  all  good  and  well  relished.  My  flock  get  a 
few  boiled  potatoes  every  day  with  their  soft  feed. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  about  keeping  the  litter 
in  the  houses  dry.  There  is  nothing  better  for  litter 
than  dry  forest  leaves,  and  if  a  few  loads  are  stored 
for  the  hens  it  will  pay  well.  Next  to  leaves  come 
chaff  and  cut  straw.  The  litter  from  the  hay  mow 
should  all  be  saved  for  them,  and  little  chicks  will 
enjoy  it  greatly  in  the  brooders.  The  litter  must  be 
changed  often,  for  it  soon  becomes  wet  and  dirty. 
This  cleaning  up  is  the  most  laborious  part  of  the 
care  of  hens,  and  some  way  should  be  arranged  in  all 
houses  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible. 

Figuring  Things  Up. 

I  cannot  give  an  exact  account  of  my  poultry  profits 
last  year,  as  it  was  impossible  to  keep  other  hands 
than  mine  from  the  ground-feed  bins  ;  but  my  200 
hens  gave  me  $255.52  for  eggs  and  poultry  sold,  with 
eggs  from  10  to  25  cents  per  dozen  and  poultry  from 
12  to  20  cents  per  pound.  About  300  chicks  were 
raised,  the  hens  doing  all  the  incubating  and  a  part 
of  the  brooding  ;  47  hens  were  killed  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  died  from  various  causes. 
Eggs  and  poultry  were  used  liberally  on  the  table, 
and  these  are  not  counted.  This  is  not  a  large  show¬ 


ing,  but  there  were  many  drawbacks  which  could 
hardly  be  made  plain  to  the  reader,  but  which  told  on 
the  egg  account. 

I  have  a  few  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Light 
Brahmas  this  year,  and  though  I  think  that  I  shall 
like  them  for  some  reasons,  I  am  sure  they  will  not 
crowd  out  my  pretty  Brownies.  I  have  found  that 
Buff  Cochins  are  only  beautiful  pets.  Their  eggs  are 
small.  They  do  not  hatch  well  for  me,  and  the  chicks 
are  delicate  and  slow  growers.  They  are  lovely  pets, 
however,  and  fair  winter  layers. 

I  couldn’t  keep  house  without  a  few  Bantams.  Such 
cunning  elfins  as  they  are  !  Their  scolding  and  coax¬ 
ing  for  food  is  quite  irresistible.  They  make  excellent 
mothers.  A  little  Buff  Pekin  was  given  some  choice 
chicks  after  sitting  two  days  last  summer,  and  she 
took  to  them  as  kindly  as  though  she  had  spent  the 
full  three  weeks  in  hatching  them.  s.  A.  little. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


ALL  SORTS  FROM  WISCONSIN. 

A  few  experiments  are  under  way  (to  assist  the 
experiment  stations),  c.  g.,  a  field  of  corn  on  “disked” 
land,  seed  drilled.  For  the  first  time,  I  found  a  two- 
horse  planter  this  spring,  that  will  drill  corn,  one 
grain  at  a  time,  any  desired  distance  apart,  with  abso¬ 
lute  certainty  and  accuracy.  Having  found  it,  no  more 
corn  in  hills  for  me  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  weeder, 
no  more  weeds  in  the  drill,  either. 

A  dozen  of  the  newer  sorts  of  potatoes  were  planted, 
including  Mammoth  Rose  and  the  Extra  Early  Bovee 
seedling  so  favorably  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  re¬ 
port  last  fall.  Some  of  them  were  cut  to  single  eyes, 
planted  a  foot  apart  each  way,  and  the  surface  mulched 
with  straw,  as  they  were  coming  up.  If  the  results 
will  interest  you,  I  will  report  them.  [Let’s  have  the 
report.  We  are  trying  much  the  same  thing.  Eds.] 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  new  feature  of  notices  of 
the  experiment  station  bulletins,  and  am  sure  that 
it  will  please  many  of  your  readers  and  be  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  them. 

The  articles  by  Mr.  Woodbridge  Strong  interested 
me  greatly  ;  so  much  that  he  said  is  beyond  dispute. 
But  I  don’t  yet  see  how  we  are  to  have  similar  con¬ 
ditions  in  fields  devoted  to  crops,  though  my  mulched 
potatoes  are  a  modification  of  the  plan. 

As  Mr.  Woodward  says,  the  steel  evener  before 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  heavy  for  plowing  and 
harrowing,  and  the  one  he  describes  is  better  (and 
much  cheaper),  for  those  purposes  ;  but  for  a  wagon 
with  a  pole,  I  do  not  see  how  his  style  of  evener  can 
be  used,  unless  the  middle  horse  will  consent  to  travel 
astride  the  pole  without  kicking.  Failing  that,  he 
will  be  crowded,  and  there  will  be  the  unpleasant  side 
draught,  usual  with  most  three-horse  eveners,  when 
used  on  a  two-horse  wagon.  However,  I  am  in  no 
wise  interested  except  in  the  one  I  use,  and  that  I 
liked  so  much  for  that  purpose  that  I  told  about  it, 
thinking  others  would  like  it  also.  Merely  that,  and 
nothing  more.  w. 

Wisconsin. 


THE  DROUGHT  AND  HOW  IT  WAS  DODGED. 

Not  since  the  plow  was  started  in  April,  has  there 
been  sufficient  rain  to  prevent  the  working  of  the  soil 
within  a  few  hours  after  each  shower.  The  ground 
is  so  dry  now  that  dust  follows  at  the  heels  of  the 
plowman.  Breed’s  weeder  stirs  up  a  cloud  of  dust  so 
that  the  man  following  it  can  scarcely  be  seen  at 
times.  Meadows  that  cut  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre 
last  season  will  not  cut  more  than  one-fourth  as  much 
this  year.  Newly  seeded  meadows  were  cut  down  by 
the  frost ;  some  pieces  were  mown  and  are  not  re¬ 
covering  as  well  as  those  left  as  they  were  ;  in  either 
case  they  will  cut  a  light  crop  of  hay.  Meadows 
everywhere  are  being  plowed  up,  and  a  large  acre¬ 
age  of  corn  is  being  planted.  Millet  and  Hungarian 
grass  are  being  largely  sown  for  fodder.  Should  rains 
come  soon,  the  enterprising  farmers  will  have  enough 
to  carry  their  stock  through  the  winter. 

This  is  how  we  keep  ahead  of  the  drought :  On  the 
potato  field,  the  weeder  and  cultivator  have  been 
kept  busy.  Before  the  potatoes  were  up,  the  weeder 
had  been  run  over  the  field  three  times.  Twice  each, 
have  the  weeder  and  cultivator  been  used  since  the 
crop  was  up  ;  going  twice  in  each  row  with  the  culti¬ 
vator  the  second  time  through.  The  tops  are  one  foot 
or  more  high,  and  as  far  across.  The  early  varieties 
are  budded  and  young  potatoes  are  setting.  With 
drought  on  all  sides,  there  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  that  potato  field  ;  only  a  little  of  the  surface 
soil  has  to  be  pushed  aside  to  show  fresh,  moist  earth. 
Intelligent  and  systematic  cultivation  of  the  soil  will 
bring  to  the  surface  the  supply  of  water  which  our 
crops  must  have. 

If  the  Planet  Jr.  cultivator  is  to  do  its  best,  the 
teeth  must  be  kept  sharp  ;  a  file  has  always  been 
used  for  the  purpose  until  this  spring,  when  the  teeth 
had  become  worn  quite  blunt.  I  started  in  as  usual  ; 
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but  filing  was  slow  and  hard  work.  I  took  them  off 
and  carried  them  to  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  for  25 
cents  I  had  the  teeth  sharpened  as  good  as  new.  The 
draught  was  very  much  less  for  the  horse,  and  it  made 
my  man  smile  to  see  the  nice  work  it  did.  Do  not 
expect  the  hired  man  to  do  good  work  with  a  dull 
cultivator;  it  tears  up  sods,  and  will  not  run  so  steadily 
as  it  will  do  when  sharp.  l.  d.  GALE. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  SAY? 

Oats  in  Strawberries. — Have  the  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  had  any  experience  in  sowing  oats  in  straw¬ 
berries,  say,  at  the  last  hoeing  in  the  fall,  to  protect 
them  through  the  winter  ?  If  the  oats  should  grow 
10  or  12  inches  high,  the  first  freeze  would  kill  them, 
and  they  would  fall  over  the  plants  and  save  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  covering  them  with  litter.  I  have  an  idea 
that  it  would  work.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
any  person  has  tried  it,  and  if  so,  with  what  result  ? 

Oneco,  Conn.  h.  s.  h. 

To  Kill  Bulrushes. — I  have  a  piece  of  valuable 
bottom  land  into  which  a  great  many  bulrushes  are 
coming,  doubtless  caused  by  its  being  too  wet.  The 
land  is  drained  by  several  open  ditches  which  my  pred¬ 
ecessor  allowed  to  fill  up  somewhat.  I  have  cleaned 
them  out,  and  hope  to  dry  the  land  to  some  extent.  I 
do  not  wish  to  plow  the  land,  as  it  would  be  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  seed  it  to  grass.  I  have  thought  of  mowing 
them  as  near  the  ground  as  I  can,  and  then  sow  salt 
on  them  heavily,  stock  the  land  with  sheep  and  not 
salt  them  ;  or  let  the  bulrushes  lie  on  the  ground  till 
they  dry,  and  burn  them.  Would  it  do  to  sow  Crimson 
clover  in  southwest  Virginia  in  corn  about  June  25. 

Rural  Retreat,  Va.  s.  s.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  say  yes  as  to  Crimson  clover.  Who 
can  help  kill  the  bulrushes — by  advice  ? 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

Some  Fruits  for  Mississippi. 

W.  0.  P.,  Columbus,  Miss. — I  wish  to  set  out  this  fall,  50  budded 
chestnut  trees,  50  thin  shell  pecans,  25  earliest  to  latest  peaches, 
25  earliest  to  latest  apples,  25  plums,  10  apricots,  30  earliest  to 
latest  pears,  12  cherries  (if  they  do  anything  here),  20  earliest  to 
latest  grapes,  1,000  earliest  to  latest  strawberry  plants,  6  figs.  All 
the  above,  except  the  nuts,  are  for  home  use  and  home  market. 

Ans. — I  suggest  for  the  pecans  :  Stewart,  Colum¬ 
bian,  Van  Deman.  Peaches  :  Five  each  of  St.  John, 
Mountain  Rose,  Elberta,  Heath,  Oldmixon  Free. 
Apples :  Two  each  of  Red  June  and  Horse  ;  three 
each  of  Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  Family,  Rox- 
bury  Russet,  Ben  Davis,  Hall’s  Seedling,  Stephen¬ 
son’s  Winter.  Plums :  Two  Wild  Goose,  three 
Marianna,  five  each  of  Burbank,  Ogon,  Botan  (Abun¬ 
dance),  Botankio.  Pears :  Five  each  of  Leconte, 
Bartlett,  Seckel,  Duchess,  Keiffer,  Jefferson.  Grapes: 
Two  each  of  Green  Mountain,  Moyer,  Delaware,  Per¬ 
kins,  Jefferson,  Ilerbemont,  Letorey,  Niagara,  Carman, 
Empire  State.  Strawberries :  Michel’s  Early,  West- 
lawn,  Gandy,  Crescent.  Figs  :  Celeste.  Apricots  and 
cherries  cannot  be  recommended  for  planting  here. 
I  have  seen  only  a  few  young  trees  of  the  improved 
chestnuts,  and  cannot  say  what  varieties  may  succeed. 

Mississippi  Exp.  Sta.  s.  m.  tracy. 

Gases  to  Preserve  California  Fruit. 

G.  W.  C.,  Belvidere,  N.  J. — 1.  What  gases  have  been  used  to  sur¬ 
round  fruit  for  its  preservation  ?  2.  What  success  has  been 

attained  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Prof.  Wickson,  of  the  California  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  informs  us  that  the  chief  experiments 
have  been  made  with  carbonic  acid  gas  and  compressed 
air.  2.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  has  not  succeeded  thus 
far.  Compressed  air,  by  virtue  of  cooling,  gives  prom¬ 
ise  of  very  good  results,  and  is  now  the  subject  of 
much  invention  and  experiment. 

Sea  Mud  and  Apple  Pomace. 

W.  C.  G.,  Homewood,  B.  C. — What  is  the  value  of  sea  mud  con¬ 
taining  dead  and  live  clams,  sea  weed,  young  lobsters,  crabs,  etc.? 
What  would  be  the  best  way  to  handle  it  ?  What  is  the  value  of 
apple  pomace  as  a  fertilizer  ?  What  is  the  best  way  to  handle  it  ? 
I  can  get  it  for  the  hauling. 

Ans. — Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  exact 
estimate  as  to  the  value  of  such  mud.  Similar  samples 
taken  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  contained  in  one  ton, 
when  dry,  about  14  pounds  of  nitrogen,  7  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  450  of  lime.  There  is  no  potash  to 
speak  of  in  such  mud.  In  a  general  way,  a  ton  of 
such  mud,  well  dried,  is  worth  a  little  less  than  a  ton 
of  average  stable  manure.  The  best  way  to  utilize 
it  would  be  to  make  it  into  a  compost.  Work  it  over 


several  times,  and  let  it  thoroughly  dry  and  crumble. 
During  this  working,  we  would  add  wood  ashes  or 
muriate  of  potash  to  supply  needed  potash,  and  also 
fine  ground  bone.  There  is  not  enough  fertility  in 
the  apple  pomace  to  give  it  much  rank  as  a  manure. 
We  would  broadcast  it  on  light  soils,  and  plow  in.  ;  or 
scatter  over  grass  lands. 

Terrible  Tales  of  a  “  Worm .” 

F.  C.  C.,  Newfoundland,  N.  J. — I  send  several  worms  which  I 
would  like  to  have  named,  and  also  to  know  how  to  destroy  them. 
The  house  is  over  100  years  old,  is  decaying,  some  of  the  timbers 
being  rotten.  I  find  the  worms  in  the  rotten  wood  and  under 
stones.  They  crawl  up  the  side  walls  to  the  ceiling,  and  I  occa¬ 
sionally  find  them  in  the  bed.  If  pinched  by  accident,  they  bite 
and  double  up  in  a  hard  knot.  The  bite  appears  to  be  very  pois¬ 
onous,  and  occasions  severe  stinging  pains  a  few  moments  after 
the  bite,  when  the  parts  begin  to  swell  and  turn  purple.  I  was 
bitten  myself  in  picking  up  stove  wood;  I  pinched  one  accident¬ 
ally,  when  the  above  symptoms  occurred.  I  used  a  remedy  for 
snake  bite,  so  that  it  did  not  result  seriously.  In  another  case,  a 
lady  was  talking  to  her  friends  in  the  house,  when  one  fell  from 
the  ceiling,  striking  her  on  the  cheek ;  she  brushed  it  off  quickly, 
and  thought  no  more  about  it ;  but  a  few  minutes  after,  her  cheek 
began  to  burn,  sting  and  swell.  Several  doctors  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  her,  but  she  died  a  few  hours  after  the  bite. 

Ans. — There  seems  to  be  no  hitch  in  the  startling 
evidence  given  in  the  correspondent’s  letter,  but  a 
glance  at  the  specimens  themselves  shows  that  there 
is  a  screw  loose  somewhere.  The  “  worms  ”  were  the 
common,  small,  dark-grayish-colored  millepeds  or 
thousand-legged  worms  so  often  found  under  bark 
and  stones  in  moist  places.  They  are  as  harmless  as 
new-born  babes  !  We  have  here  in  the  North  no  true 
insects  that  inflict  serious  wounds.  There  is  one  kind 
of  spider  quite  common  in  little-used  buildings  that 
may  inflict  a  serious  bite.  There  is  also  a  centiped 
or  hundred-legged  worm  that  has  a  bad  reputation  as 
a  biter,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  ever  inflicts  serious  wounds. 
As  all  know,  much  depends  upon  the  individual,  his 
temperament,  condition  of  health,  etc.,  in  regard  to 
the  seriousness  of  even  a  bee  sting  ;  people  have  died 
from  bee  stings.  It  would  seem  that  T.  C.  C.  must 
have  made  a  mistake  in  the  identification  of  the 
harmless  millepeds  as  the  authors  of  the  serious  bites 
he  describes.  I  have  turned  the  case  over  to  the 
United  States  Entomologist  for  investigation.  He  has 
been  collecting  and  sifting  the  data  on  insect  bites 
and  stings  for  several  years,  and  will  be  glad  to  know 
if  one  of  our  common  thousand-legged  worms  is 
capable  of  inflicting  serious  wounds.  I  know  of  no 
way  to  rid  the  house  of  the  creatures.  m.  v.  s. 

What  Forage  Crops  After  Strawberries  ? 

B.  T.  W.,  Rochester ,  Mass. — I  have  a  sandy,  warm  soil  on  a  part 
of  my  place  now  planted  with  early  peas,  sweet  corn,  beans,  etc. 
The  early  peas  will  be  off  the  ground  probably  by  June  20,  while 
the  beans  and  corn  will  not  be  off  until  about  August  1.  1.  Will  it 

do  to  sow  Crimson  clover  with  millet  or  barley,  the  last  two  to  be 
cut  green  for  fodder  ?  2.  What  is  the  best  crop  to  sow  during 

July  and  August,  to  be  used  for  fodder— mostly  for  horses  ?  X 
have  used  considerable  millet,  but  am  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
it.  Some  of  my  neighbors  recommend  barley.  I  am  located  about 
40  miles  south  of  Boston,  engaged  in  market  gardening,  and  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  the  best  fodder  crop  to  follow  strawberries, 
peas,  etc.  3.  If,  as  far  north  as  I  am,  Crimson  clover  is  likely  to 
winterkill,  would  it  not  be  well  to  sow  it  the  last  of  June,  as  soon 
as  early  peas  are  off,  and  plow  in  late  in  the  fall  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  give  anything 
more  than  an  opinion  as  to  such  uses  of  Crimson  clover 
as  are  here  proposed.  We  think  the  barley  and  clover 
could  be  used  together — the  former  cut  for  hay  and 
the  latter  used  for  a  green  soiling  crop.  Still  we  do 
not  advise  it  except  as  an  experiment — though  we  are 
quite  sure  it  will  succeed.  2.  Millet  is  about  the  most 
popular  crop  for  the  purpose  named.  In  our  own  ex¬ 
perience,  sweet  corn  sowed  in  drills  for  fodder,  has 
given  better  satisfaction  as  a  late  forage  crop.  We 
have  used  this  fodder  for  both  cattle  and  horses  with 
excellent  results.  When  it  is  well  cured,  we  would  as 
soon  have  it  as  Timothy  hay  for  horses.  We  still  find 
farmers  who  sow  such  corn  broadcast  after  straw¬ 
berries — or  after  early-cut  grass.  We  do  not  consider 
this  good  practice.  We  would  rather  sow  it  in  drills, 
say,  three  feet  apart,  and  after  the  corn  is  up,  sow 
Crimson  clover  between  the  rows.  Unless  the  season 
is  too  dry,  we  would  expect  two  crops  on  the  same 
ground — one  of  corn  for  fodder,  and  another  of  closer 
for  plowing  under.  3.  We  think  this  the  safest  plan 
for  Northern  gardeners  to  try.  Sow  the  clover  early 
and,  with  a  favorable  season,  it  will  attain  a  large 
growth  before  frost.  Then  plow  it  under  all  ready 
for  the  earliest  spring  crops. 

Sawdust  for  Manure. 

J.  W.  II.,  Hartford  City,  Ind. — Is  sawdust  that  has  laid  in  a 
bank  or  heap  for  8  to  10  years,  injurious  to  a  garden  ? 

Ans.— We  think  not.  By  that  time,  it  should  be 
well  rotted,  and  not  acid  enough  to  be  injurious.  A 
friend  reports  trouble  with  fresh  sawdust  in  the  green¬ 
house.  He  thinks  it  induced  fungous  diseases  in  some 
way.  Another  friend  in  Massachusetts  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “My  experience  and  observation,  extending 
over  many  years,  satisfy  me  that  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page 
393,  is  right.  I  think  there  is  very  little  fertilizing 
value  to  any  sawdust,  hard  or  soft-wood  ;  that,  used  on 
land  while  green,  it  is  positively  injurious,  but,  when 
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used  dry  or  seasoned,  it  is  the  best  and  cleanest  bed¬ 
ding  for  horses  or  cattle,  and  very  valuable  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  it  is  injurious  when 
used  green  in  the  stable  and  allowed  to  ‘  season  ’ 
in  the  manure.” 

More  About  Rye  Hay. 

J.  B.  W.,  Avening,  Canada. — What  is  the  best  time  to  cut  winter 
rye  for  hay  ?  What  is  its  relative  value,  cut  at  its  best  stage,  as 
compared  with  Timothy  or  clover  ?  Will  it  Help  the  Timothy  and 
clover  with  which  it  is  seeded,  to  cut  it  green  ?  Hay  is  a  short 
crop  here  this  year,  and  I  will  be  in  need  of  winter  feed  for  the 
cows.  I  have  about  12  acres  of  rye  that  I  was  thinking  of  cutting 
green,  and  it  is  in  blossom  now,  so  I  suppose  it  should  soon  be  cut. 

Ans. — As  stated  elsewhere,  we  do  not  believe  in  rye 
hay.  Yours  is  now  too  old  to  cut  for  fodder.  The 
hay  shows  a  fair  analysis,  but  is  too  hard  and  woody 
VVe  advise  you  to  cut  it  for  grain,  plow  the  sod,  and 
sow  fodder  corn  in  drills  to  supply  the  extra  food. 

Rye  for  Hay  and  Pasture. 

II.  V.  T.,  Harwinton,  Conti.— In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  15,  the 
statement  is  made  that  Mr.  Bancroft  does  not  consider  rye  good 
food  for  stock.  I  have  just  put  in  my  barn  about  four  tons  of  rye 
hay  with  the  idea  that  I  had  so  much  good  hay  for  horses  and 
cows.  Am  I  mistaken  ? 

J.  C.  K.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — I  think  winter  rye  has  been  highly 
recommended  by  several  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  correspondents,  for 
pasture.  At  any  rate,  I  got  the  idea  from  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  last 
fall  I  seeded  about  30  acres,  partly  on  stubble  and  partly  on  sandy 
portions  of  an  old  pasture,  without  plowing.  The  drought  last 
season  had  killed  nearly  all  the  grass,  leaving  little  growing  but 
sheep  sorrel  and  other  weeds.  The  rye  made  a  good  growth  last 
fall,  and  fine  late  pasture.  This  spring  it  came  forward,  and 
made  a  good  early  growth.  My  colts  and  milch  cows  have  done 
remarkably  well  on  it,  until  lately,  when  a  considerable  amount 
has  headed  out,  and  the  stock  do  not  eat  it  readily.  I  think  enough 
of  the  grain  will  ripen  to  seed  the  land  thoroughly  for  the  next 
year’s  crop.  Several  of  my  neighbors,  who  have  tried  the  same 
thing,  complain  that  the  rye  pasture  gave  their  milk  a  strong 
peculiar  flavor  early  in  the  spring.  They  also  complain  that  the 
rye  has  made  some  of  their  colts  and  cows  sick.  One  of  our  cow 
doctors  claims  that  the  rye  is  all  right  before  it  heads  out,  but 
will  not  do  for  stock  after  it  is  in  the  blossom. 

Ans. — What  Mr.  Bancroft  said  was  that  rye  gave 
the  poorest  stock  food  of  any  of  the  grains.  The  rye 
stems  are  very  stiff  and  hard,  and  when  cut  after 
blooming,  we  find  that  stock  do  not  eat  it  as  readily 
as  they  will  hay  of  wheat  or  oats.  Rye  is  useful  as  a 
pasture.  It  grows  readily  on  poor  ground,  and  makes 
a  quick,  heavy  growth  which  affords  a  good  bite  early 
in  spring.  When  the  cows  first  go  on  it,  the  milk 
sometimes  has  a  “strong”  taste  and  smell,  but  we 
have  not  detected  this  after  several  days’  pasturing. 
We  have  not  had  any  trouble  with  stock  being  made 
sick  by  eating  the  rye.  As  the  rye  becomes  old 
enough  to  head,  it  is  tough  and  woody,  and  stock  will 
not  care  for  it  any  more  than  they  will  for  dried  up 
grass  in  the  summer  pasture.  From  our  own  experi¬ 
ence,  we  would  not  advise  the  use  of  early- cut  rye  for 
hay — as  wheat  or  oats  make  much  better  fodder. 
Wherever  winter  oats  will  thrive,  they  are  much  pref¬ 
erable  to  rye  for  hay.  As  a  stock  food,  we  would 
limit  rye  to  pasture — feeding  it  off  closely  in  the 
spring,  and  plowing  the  pastured  rye  for  corn  or  some 
similar  crop. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Cutworms. 

FI.  L.,  Dubuque,  la. — I  am  thinking  of  sowing  some  Crimson 
clover  in  my  corn  ground,  where  I  intend  putting  early  cabbage 
next  year.  Will  the  Crimson  clover  act  as  a  harbor  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  cutworms  ?  I  wish  to  use  the  clover  only  as  a  green 
manure. 

Ans. — You  need  have  no  fear.  I  have  repeatedly 
turned  under  this  clover  for  tomatoes,  without  any 
trouble  from  cutworms.  In  fact,  I  have  never  had 
trouble  from  these  insects  when  turning  under  the 
ordinary  Red  clover.  It  is  the  Timothy  sod  that  har¬ 
bors  them.  I  well  remember  growing  corn  on  a  clover 
sod  without  injury,  while  corn  growing  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  field  on  Timothy  sod,  was  nearly  all  destroyed  by 
cutworms.  m.  ii.  beckwith. 

Delaware  Experiment  Station. 

Treatment  of  Night  Soil. 

S.  II.,  Newport  News,  Va. — I  have  used  night  soil  with  a  mixture 
of  marl  for  fixing  the  ammonia,  and  then  drying  it  by  natural 
air,  adding  kainit  afterwards.  Were  I  to  add  the  kainit  in  com¬ 
post,  it  would  prevent  it  drying  almost  indefinitely  by  natural 
air.  If  I  mix,  say,  8,000  pounds  of  fecal  matter  when  green,  and 
500  pounds  of  kainit,  and  dry  the  mixture  at  280  degrees  of  steam 
heat,  would  I  lose  the  larger  portion  of  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash  ?  If  so,  can  you  suggest  a  plan  of  drying  ?  I  have  had 
good  results  from  the  use  of  night  soil  treated  as  described  with 
marl  and  kainit;  but  since  reading  the  article,  applying  the  kainit 
with  the  green  matter  for  retaining  the  ammonia,  seems  good, 
and  I  would  like  to  adopt  it  if  I  can  dry  it  under  a  quick  process 
(so  that  it  would  go  through  a  drill)  without  losing  the  plant  food. 

Ans. — You  would  lose  neither  phosphoric  acid  nor 
potash  in  the  process  described.  It  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  say  whether  kainit  in  the  proportion  sug¬ 
gested  would  entirely  prevent  the  fermentative  by 
which  ammonia  is  formed  from  urea,  or  retain  the 
ammonia  already  formed  ;  probably  it  would  not.  An 
experiment  alone  could  determine  this.  Marl,  which 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
will  not  “  fix,”  but  rather  help  to  liberate  ammonia 
from  night  soil  when  dried  with  it.  VVe  apprehend 
that  no  process  of  drying  night  soil  by  artificial  heat, 
can  be  devised  which  will  not  create  a  public  nuisance, 
or  which  will  furnish  a  product  valuable  enough  to 
make  the  process  pay. 
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Crimson  Clover  in  Southern  Central  Ohio. 

J.  M.  Jamison,  Ross  County,  O. — May 
28,  I  met  a  farmer  that  sowed  10  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre  on  three  acres  of  rich 
bottom  land,  August  1,  in  corn,  and  se¬ 
cured  a  good  stand.  He  noticed  the  first 
bloom  May  6,  and  is  satisfied  that  it 
would  have  done  better  had  it  been 
sowed  earlier,  at  the  time  the  corn  was 
laid  by.  This  farmer  will  sow  again. 
In  another  neighborhood,  some  two  or 
three  miles  from  this,  a  farmer  sowed 
on  upland  when  corn  was  laid  by,  secured 
a  good  stand,  and  is  letting  it  perfect 
itself.  Several'  farmers  in  these  neigh¬ 
borhoods  sowed  last  year,  but  it  prom¬ 
ised  so  little  early  in  the  spring,  that 
they  plowed  it  up.  A  field  of  22  acres 
four  miles  from  my  farm,  that  was  sown 
on  oat  stubble  freshly  plowed,  the  owner 
reported  upon  favorably,  till  after  the 
March  freezes.  It  was  plowed  up,  and 
the  field  planted  to  corn  about  May  20. 
This  signal  failure  will  be  much  against 
its  further  trial  in  this  locality.  A  few 
plants  that  I  secured  from  seed  sown  in 
fence  corners  that  had  been  cultivated, 
stood  the  winter  well.  The  heads  are 
now  (May  30)  turning  brown,  but  are  not 
yet  ripe  enough  to  cut.  Its  growth  is 
much  shorter  than  we  expected,  as  it  is 
only  about  one  foot  high.  Nearly  the 
whole  season  since  sowing,  has  been 
against  the  favorable  development  of 
the  plant,  and,  of  course,  this  will  w’ork 
against  future  trials.  If  I  had  followed 
corn  with  corn,  I  would  certainly  give 
it  further  trial.  Hut  as  I  follow  a  three- 
year  rotation,  there  is  no  proper  place 
for  it.  Yet  1  am  firm  in  the  belief  that 
it  could  be  profitably  grown  in  many  in¬ 
stances  in  this  part  of  the  State.  It  en¬ 
dured  the  winter  as  well  as  many  of  the 
wheat  fields. 

Shaffer  Raspberry  and  Jessie  Strawberry. 

C.  A.  Green,  Monuok  County,  N.  Y. 
— The  II.  N.-Y.  spoke  with  words  of 
praise  of  the  Shaffer  raspberry.  As  you 
are  probably  aware,  I  was  the  intro¬ 
ducer  of  this  valuable  variety.  As  I 
was  driving  along  the  road  by  the  Gene¬ 
see  River  near  Scottsville,  N.  Y.,  10 
years  ago,  I  saw  this  remarkable  bush 
growing  in  a  farmer’s  garden.  It  was 
so  large  and  vigorous  that  I  hitched  my 
horse  to  the  fence  to  make  a  closer  in¬ 
spection.  My  opinion  was  that  it  was 
the  largest  cap  berry  in  existence,  and 
such  it  proved  to  be.  1  at  once  made 
arrangements  for  the  control  of  the 
Shaffer,  and  the  next  year  1  invited 
prominent  horticulturists  to  see  it.  I 
also  caused  it  to  be  planted  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  pomologists  of  Rochester.  These 


Of  Interest  to  Teachers  and  Their  Friends. 

On  account  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  Meeting,  at  Denver, 
Col.,  July  5-12,  exceptionally  low  rates 
have  been  made,  not  only  to  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  Mauitou  and  Pueblo, 
but  to  all  points  of  scenic  attraction  in 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  to  Pacific  Coast 
points,  including  Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  Yel¬ 
lowstone  National  Park,  California  and 
Alaska.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
and  Union  Pacific  Railways,  forming  the 
Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  Northwestern 
Line,  offer  advantages  which  no  other 
route,  or  combination  of  routes  is  able 
to  do.  With  a  view'  to  enhancing  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  trip,  and  reducing  it  to  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  various  parties  are 
being  formed  here  and  there  throughout 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  under 
the  management  of  officially  appointed 
Directors,  whose  object  is  to  secure  for 
the  teachers  and  their  friends  an  attract¬ 
ive  outing  at  the  lowest  cost.  For  in¬ 
teresting  details  write  to  C.  W.  Rardeen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Clias.  VY.  Cole,  Supt., 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  R.  Tenbroeck,  287  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.;  II.  A.  Gross,  423  Broadway, 
N.  Y. — Adv. 


men  gave  me  little  encouragement.  A 
short  time  before,  the  New  Rochelle,  a 
variety  of  a  similar  type  to  the  Shaffer, 
was  introduced,  but  the  variety  being 
dirty-looking.  had  been  condemned. 
My  Rochester  friends  compared  the 
Shaffer  to  the  denounced  New  Rochelle. 

I  remember  particularly  hailing  my 
friend,  the  late  II.  E.  Hooker,  for  whom 
I  had  the  greatest  respect,  and  asking 
his  opinion  as  to  whether  I  should  in¬ 
troduce  the  Shaffer.  The  fact  was  that 
I  was  very  much  discouraged,  and  felt 
like  burning  all  the  stock  of  that  va- 
rietj'  I  had  in  my  possession,  since  I  did 
not  wish  to  injure  my  reputation  by  in¬ 
troducing  a  variety  which  had  no  merits. 
Mr.  Hooker  replied,  “I  do  not  like  the 
Shaffer  ;  yet  it  may  answer  to  breed 
better  varieties  from.”  It  was  with 
great  hesitation  that  I  introduced  it  a 
year  or  two  later,  so  you  can  see  how 
little  we  can  rely  upon  the  opinion  of 
professionals  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
new  fruits.  The  Shaffer  has  proved  to 
be  of  remarkable  value  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  varieties  of  the  present 
date.  I  shall  be  glad  if  the  Columbian 
has  any  points  of  superiority. 

A  correspondent  also  spoke  of  the 
Jessie  strawberry  as  being  a  profitable 
variety  on  his  soil.  The  Jessie,  which 
was  introduced  by  me  seven  or  eight 
veai’S  ago,  lias  had  a  hard  battle  for 
supremacy,  and  has  had  many  hot  shots 
from  the  critics.  I  am  informed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Jessie  is  a  thriving  berry 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  is  grown 
largely  for  market  under  irrigation.  It 
is  also  grown  at  our  farm  at  Clifton,  N. 
Y.,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  is  one  of 
our  best  varieties.  The  foliage  is  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  the  fruit  large,  handsome  and 
of  superior  quality.  It  has  failed  to 
succeed  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
I  think  that  it  is  more  sensitive  to  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  soil  than  many  other  varie¬ 
ties.  For  instance,  at  the  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  Experiment  Station,  it  could  hardly 
be  kept  alive  owing  to  uncongenial  sur¬ 
roundings.  At  the  Rural  Grounds,  also, 
it  did  not  succeed. 

Shallow  Plowing. 

B.  T.  VV.,  Rochester,  Mass. — In  culti¬ 
vating  corn,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
shallow  system  is  the  best,  as  intimated 
on  page  395  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  But  how 
about  plowing  ?  On  our  poor,  light 
soils,  I  think  shallow  plowing  is  best. 
I  know  that  to  plow  so  deep  as  to  turn 
up  the  yellow  subsoil,  is  injurious  to  the 
crops  for  the  first  year.  I  plow  a  little 
deeper  from  year  to  year.  Five  years 
ago,  my  laud  was  very  poor,  and  the  soil 
did  not  average  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  deep.  By  constant  cultivation 
and  annual  application  of  manure  and 
fertilizers,  1  can  see  that  the  soil  is  grad¬ 
ually  growing  deeper,  and,  I  think,  now 
bears  deeper  plowing. 

II.  N.-Y. — We  think  it  a  mistake  to  turn 
up  the  yellow  subsoil.  No  general  rule 
for  plowing  can  be  given,  because  it 
must  depend  on  the  depth  of  the  sur¬ 
face  soil.  In  many  parts  of  the  West, 
deep  plowing  would  ruin  the  soil,  and 
only  a  light  scratching  of  the  surface 
will  answer.  By  the  continued  use  of 
green  manures,  the  surface  soil  may  be 
gradually  deepened. 

"  Three-Horse  Eveners  "  on  Wagons. 

W.  C.  McE.,  Cedar  Mills,  Minn. — In 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  8,  J.  S.  Woodward 
gives  an  illustration  of  a  very  good  three- 
horse  evener  ;  but  in  his  explanation  on 
attaching  to  a  wagon,  1  am  unable  to  see 
where  the  middle  horse  is  to  work  unless 
he  straddle  the  tongue.  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  three-liorse  evener  fastened  direct 
to  a  wagon  tongue  that  did  not  either 
crowd  the  horses,  create  side  draft,  or 
both.  The  best  device  I  have  ever  seen, 
is  to  fasten  a  long  chain  to  the  hind 
axle,  bringing  it  forward  and  fasten  to 
the  eveners  just  as  for  plowing  ;  then 
fasten  with  a  rope  or  other  device  to  the 
forward  axle  on  the  side  which  you  wish 
the  two  horses  to  work.  Some  of  the 
advantages  are  :  any  kind  of  evener  may 
be  used,  one  can  work  the  third  horse 
on  either  side  of  the  tongue,  there  is  no 
side  draft,  and  it  is  unnecessary  always 
to  shorten  the  traces,  or  let  them  out,  as 
that  can  be  done  with  the  chain. 


If  You  Are  Tired 

All  the  time,  without  special  exertion,  as 
tired  in  the  morning  as  when  you  retire 
at  night,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  your 
blood  is  impure  and  is  lacking  in  vitality. 
That  is  why  it  does  not  supply  strength 
to  nerves  and  muscles.  You  need 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

To  purify  and  enrich  your  blood.  A  few 
bottles  of  this  great  medicine  will  give 
you  strength  and  vitality  because  it  will 
make  pure  blood.  Get  Hood’s. 


HOOd’S  PillS  prIce1^cents.COn8tiPati°n 


Three  crimson  ramblers,! 

The  greatest  Rose  novelty  offered  in  years. 

By  mail  postpaid.  Plant  now. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARKY,  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  s.  Y 


$1 


Cabbage  Plants, 

Celery  Plants. 

Well-grown,  stocky  plants,  at  very  low  prices.  Wrile 
for  prices  on  quantities  and  varieties  desired. 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.),  N.  Y. 


Cabbage,  Cauliflower  &  Celery. 

Cabbage.  $1  per  M;  Cauliflower,  $5  perM;  Celery,  $2 
perM.  Discount  on  large  orders. 

C.  E.  KELLEY,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


CAHIiAGE  PLANTS — Extra  fine,  best  varieties. 

tKK)  in  basket.  $1 ;  1,000.  $1.50;  5.000  and  over,  $1  per 
1,000.  Tiliinghast  Bros.,  La  Plume,  Lack 'a  Co.,  Pa. 


Crimson  Clover. 

Clean  pedigree  seed  crop  of  1805.  DELAWARE 
FRUIT  EXCHANGE,  S.  H.  Deliby,  Woodside,  Del. 


PRlMQflN  THOMAS  McELROY,  European 
unimoun  Seed  Commission  Merchant.  Mercan- 
A|  nyrn  j  tile  Exchange  Building.  Harrison  St., 
uLUlLn  N.  Y.  The  largest  importer  of  Crimson 
dover  in  the  U.  S.  Write  for  price.  To  Dealers  Only. 


PDIMQ0U  PI  flUED  Grower  and  Shipper  of 
UnlmoUR  ULUVLll  Crimson  Clover  Seed  and 
Winter  Oats.  JOHN  HEYD,  Felton.  Del. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


— THE— 

‘HOOVER 


A  10-page  pamphletfree 
Mention  this  paper. 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O 


KEMP'S  MANURE  SPREADER. 


13  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1895. 


SPREADS  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to 
the  acre  and  does  it  better  than  hand  work,  even 
i  I  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what  the  machine  will 
do  in  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  that  will  furnish  satisfactory 
references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Largest  and  oldest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  manure  spreaders  In  tlie  world. 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  No.  as  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Leggett’s  Paris-Green  or  Powder  Gu<i 

No  plaster  or  water  required.  From  %  pound  to  one 
pound  of  Green  pei  acre  is 
sufficient  for  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables.  Ten  acres 
covered  per  day.  THE  GUN 
will  distribute  evenly  any 
quantity  you  wish.  LONG 
TUBES  for  ORCHARD  WORK 
with  each  Gun.  Easier  and 
better  than  spraying. 
Leggett's  Fungiroid.a  powdered  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
prevents  Blight.  Also,  Paris-green  and  Fungiroid 
Compound  kills  Insects  and  prevents  Blight  in  one 
operation.  Circular  on  Application. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


ONE-HORSE  DOUBLE  ROW 

PARIS-GREENY 

DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  .J.  VV.  SPANGLER,  York.  Pa. 


Crimson  Glover  Seed  has  visited  my 

farm  and  knows  that  my  seed  is  pure  and  fresh.  My 
clover  is  better  than  ever  this  year. 

E.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


GREATEST  THINGS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Crimson  Clover,  Cow  Peas  and  Winter 
Oats.  Send  for  new  descriptive  catalogue 
before  purchasing  seed.  A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower 
and  Dealer,  WymumK*  Kent  County,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover'S01 

Place  orders  NOW  for  choice  pedigree  seed  of  my 
nwn  growing.  Guaranteed  free  from  weeds.  Ready 
July  1.  Market  price.  Catalogue  free. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Seed  Groover,  Dover,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


-The  largest  handler 

_ _ _  of  American- 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber.  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


uiiiiiiiiiiiiiminmiiimiuiiiiiimiiiiimimiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiii 

We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

I PEAGH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES  I 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue.  s 

I  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY.  I 
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A  FULL 
CROP  OF 


o  TP  Q  A  \Ai  D  r  D  D  1  E”  O  next  Season  from  our 

o  I  K  M  Vw  D  EL  K  l\  I  El  O  Poi-grown  Plants. 


2,000,000  Celery  Plants. 

1,000,000  Cabbage  Plants. 

Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list,  now  ready,  mailed  free. 

T  J.  DWYER.  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


Plants  and  Vines  of  every  de¬ 
scription  and  variety.  All  grown 
under  my  own  supervision. 


QOOQOOOOQOOOOOOOOOO  0-0_0 


Used  by  Everybody 
Everywhere. 


There’s  more  real  fertilizer  to  the  cubic  inch,  in  our 
Americus  Brands  than  there’s  in  some  others  to 
the  cubic  foot  ==  No  filling  —  all  clear  fertilizer 
=  The  greatest  Wheat  grower. 

Williams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  Co., 

New  York. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

Costs  you  nothing  to  become  an  Agent— there's  rnaney  in  it. 

0~~0  0000000000000000000^3 
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It  has  been  mentioned  lhat  our  Polyg¬ 
onum  cuspidatum  (that’s  the  near  rela¬ 
tive  of  Saghalin,  or  *‘Sacaline”  as  it  is 
improperly  called),  has  been  growing  in 
a  bed  of  shrubs  and  small  trees,  so  that 
it  is  shaded  almost  wholly  from  the  sun. 
Last  week  we  noticed  a  plant  just  15 
feet  from-itin  the  lawn,  that  had  escaped 
the  lawn  mower.  How  generously  the 
roots  spread  may  be  inferred.  As  a  fod¬ 
der  plant  we  do  not  believe  that  there 
will  be  much  difference  in  value  between 
Saghalin  and  Cuspidatum,  though  our 
belief  is  not  founded  upon  comparative 
trial.  Should  it  prove  of  value,  Cuspi¬ 
datum,  the  specific  botanical  name, 
would  not  be  a  bad  familiar  or  common 
name,  would  it  ?  For  short,  we  might 
call  it  Cuss . 

Mr.  J.  W.  Kerr,  Denton,  Md.,  asks  : 
“  Why  was  the  Aroma  strawberry  so 
named?  With  me  it  is  wholly  undeserv¬ 
ing  of  the  name,  if  any  signification 
whatever  attaches  to  a  name” . 

Mr.  Kerr  says  that  the  Charles  Mon- 
tault  rose  (we  have  never  tried  it)  is  su¬ 
perior  to  the  old  favorite  .Jacqueminot 
in  brilliancy  and  profusion  of  bloom 
as  well  as  in  vigor  and  health  of  plant . . 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  speaking  from  thor¬ 
ough  investigation,  predicts  that  1895 
promises  to  be  the  greatest  peach  season 
ever  known . 

Dr.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Ohio  Farmer, 
who  has  also  been  taking  a  lively  inter¬ 
est  in  Crimson  clover,  concludes  that, 
where  the  Medium  clover  does  excel¬ 
lently  well,  as  in  the  winter  wheat  belt, 
39  to  41  degrees,  it  is  not  wise  to  run  after- 
other  clovers,  Alfalfa,  Saghalin,  etc . 

Kindly  bear  in  mind,  gcod  readers, 
that  we  want  all  the  information  we 
can  ryet  x-egarding  winter  oats — or  a 
variety  of  winter  oats  that  will  easily 
stand  this  and  similar  climates  or  even 
colder,  severer  climates.  Is  there  such 
a  variety?  How  far  North  have  you 
known  oats  to  pass  the  cold  season  in 
safety  ?  What,  in  your  opinion,  would 
be  the  advantage  of  such  a  variety  as 
compared  with  spring  oats?  If  you 
could  obtain  a  hardy  winter  variety, 
would  you  ever  plant  spring  oats? . 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Hall  sends  us  two  bunches 
of  his  asparagus  “  that  you  may  see,”  as 
he  remarks,  “what  The  R.  N.-Y  has 
helped  me  to  grow.”  His  home  is  near 
Glen  Cove,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  The 
weight  of  one  bunch  was  just  two  pounds 
12  ounces.  There  were  but  14  stalks, 
1%  inches  long,  averaging  four  inches  in 
circumference.  We  have  never  seen 
larger  shoots.  These  were  white  from 
the  bottom  to  the  tips,  evidently  hilled 
up  and  blanched.  We  would  thank  Mr. 
Hall  for  an  account  of  just  how  he  raises 
such  asparagus . 

A  Wonderful  “New”  Fodder 
Plant  (! !). — Now  that  farmers  are  exer¬ 
cised  over  Saghalin  and  its  value  or 
worthlessness,  Ruralisms  begs  leave  to 
suggest  for  trial  a  well-known  rank 
grower,  whether  upon  dry  or  wet  land — 
upon  rockwork  or  near  the  water,  or, 
for  that  matter,  in  the  water — Phalaris 
arundinacea  picta,  known,  and  well- 
known  familiarly,  as  Striped  or  Ribbon 
grass.  We  can  not  say  as  to  the  species 
Arundinacea,  which  grows  to  the  height 
of  five  feet,  but  we  may  say  of  the  varie¬ 
ty  (Picta)  that  it  will  grow  anywhere. 
It  has  taken  possession  of  a  rockery  at 
the  Rural  Grounds  15  feet  long,  three 
feet  wide  and  four  feet  high,  the  “soil” 
of  which  is  generally  as  dry  as  punk  ; 
it  thrives,  also,  in  a  hard,  stony,  short 
break  in  the  lake  bank,  and  upon  the 
banks  themselves,  crowding  out  all 
other  grasses.  It  will  grow  in  the  water 
we  believe  ;  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
in  clay  and  in  sand,  forming  a  dense 
mat  of  roots.  The  leaves  are  broad  and 
may  be  cut  back  twice  or  thrice  during 


a  season.  Animals  are  fond  of  it,  and  it 
can  easily  be  cured  for  hay.  Why  isn’t 
it  a  more  “promising”  “new”  fodder 
plant  than  Saghalin  ? . 

Who  Sent  Them? — In  April,  two 
dozen  fine  strawberry  plants  were  sent 
either  to  the  Rural  Grounds  or  to  the 
office.  If  any  letter  of  advice  was 
mailed  regarding  them,  it  miscarried  or 
was  mislaid.  We  received  but  from  one 
other  party,  two  dozen  plants  of  one 
variety,  viz.,  the  Sparta  from  M.  A. 
Thayer.  The  leaves  of  the  unknown 
kind  are  of  a  very  dark  green  color. 
The  berries  began  to  ripen  .June  0.  They 
average  large,  of  a  crimson  color  ;  shape 
variable,  oftenest  broadly  ovate  with 
round  tips.  The  flowers  are  bi-sexual. 
We  especially  desire  to  know  the  name 
and  history  of  this  variety,  because,  as 
judged  from  spring-set  plants,  it  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  an  acquisition . 

About  four  years  ago,  Ston-s  &  Harri¬ 
son,  Painesville,  O. ,  who  were  propagat¬ 
ing  it  for  introduction,  sent  us  a  strong 
plant  of  the  Agnes  Emily  Carman  hybrid 
Rugosa  rose.  The  bush  is  now,  June  10, 
about  five  feet  high,  and  about  the  same 
in  diameter,  bearing,  as  well  as  we  could 
estimate,  200  roses  in  more  or  less  full 
bloom,  and  not  less  than  000  buds.  The 
fully  opened  flowers  are  three  inches  in 
diameter,  so  that  the  bush  was  a  mass 
of  brilliant  crimson  and  dark  green.  The 
odor  from  these  flowers  perfumed  the 
air  for  at  least  25  feet  about  the  bush. 
Never,  that  we  have  seen,  has  a  twig  of 
this  exceedingly  hardy  rose  been  harmed 
during  the  dormant  season.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  florists  will  ever  praise  it. 
or  even  know  of  it.  The  rose  is  not  for 
them.  The  stems  are  too  short  and 
thorny,  and  the  buds  are  borne  m  clusters. 
JJut,  we  dare  say  that,  in  due  time,  it 
will  be  fairly  appreciated  by  those  who 
do  not  care  to  fuss  with  tender,  or  un¬ 
reliably  hardy  roses . 

Hellebore.— Our  friends,  if  they  re¬ 
gard  expense,  ought  never  to  use  the 
dry  powder  for  the  currant  worm.  It  is 
far  more  economical  to  use  hellebore 
water  sprayed  upon  (and  under)  the 
gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  through 
a  force  pump  and  Cyclone,  Vermorel  or 
other  nozzle.  Here  is  our  proof  of  the 
economy  of  the  spray  over  the  dry  pow¬ 
der.  It  required  10  pounds  of  dx-y  pow¬ 
der,  delivered  from  the  Leggett  gun,  to 
go  thoroughly  over  our  collection.  Using 
one  heaped-up  tablespoonful  to  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  one  pound  served  to  spray 
the  bushes  thoi-oixghly.  We  may  add. 
however,  that  it  required  twice  as  much 
time  to  spi-ay  as  to  powder  them  with 
the  Leggett  gun . 

The  New  Jersey  Station  found  air- 
slaked  stone  lime  to  be  a  preventive  of 
the  club-root  of  cabbage.  The  best  re- 
sults  were  obtained  from  an  application 
at  the  rate  of  75  bushels  per  acx-e.  Gas 
lime,  kainit  and  wood  ashes  are  all 
equally  ineffective  as  club-root  fungi¬ 
cides . 

ABSTRACTS. 

- American  Gardening  :  “  An  easy 

remedy  for  the  asparagus  beetle,  recom¬ 
mended  by  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  rubbing  off 
the  eggs  as  soon  as  deposited  upon  the 
shoots.” 

“Japanese  Mayberry. — Whether  this 
is  hardy  or  not,  is  now  the  question. 
The  It.  N.-Y.  reports  its  only  specimen 
winterkilled.  It  seems  to  be  a  promis¬ 
ing  fruit  and  a  decided  novelty.  Too 
bad,  if  it  should  be  so  tender  as  to  be 
worthless  here.” 

“  In  this  country, -as  before  remarked, 
tomatoes  came  into  general  use  about  50 
years  ago,  and  have  grown  so  rapidly  in 
favor  that  no  fruit  or  vegetable  which 
can  be  named  has  to  such  a  rate  increased 
in  cultivation,  the  fruit,  either  natui-al 
or  canned,  being  used  in  all  seasons — 
indeed,  quite  as  much  in  winter  as  in 
summer.” 

“We  shall  plant  more  gooseberries, 
especially  the  Columbus.” 
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I  he  old  saying 

that  “goods  well  bought  are  half  sold”  is 
true  of  Pure  \\  hite  Lead.  Dealers  cannot 
afford  to  sell,  or  painters  to  use,  unknown 
or  inferior  brands  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
Reputation  is  capital,  and  can  only  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  selling  or  using  the  best  materials. 
Responsible  dealers  sell,  and  practical  paint¬ 
ers  everywhere  use  these  brands. 

Any  desired  shade  of  color  may  be  easily  produced  by  using 
National  Lead  Co.  s  Pure  White  Lead  tinting  colors,  Sample  card  ol 
colors  and  pamphlet  is  sent  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 
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“IT  MAKES  THE  WHEAT  DO  ITS  BEST.” 

Dollars  and  Sense 


The  intelligent  sense  that  uses 
only  Clark’s  Cove  Fertilizers  brings 
dollars  of  extra  wheat  profit  from  well 
made  land— Other  fertilizers  MAY  be 
all  right— Clark’s  Cove  is  and  always 
will  be. 

CLARK’S  COVE  FERTILIZER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  ALL  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY. 
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SEPARATOR  and  POWERS  g"  |t|  |  fk|  ■■■  Q 

EL  PI  va  I  Ntvj 

THRASHING  machines. 

hand  ami  power  Corn  Sheiiera^<I^Oim«r^^^Yg.J^^^  Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Feed  MillH,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  Mowers,  Wood 

Saws,  Engines— 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  stationary.  A  r>  r  A  nnilll  A  n  HA  \M  I 

8.  8.  MKSSINGElt  A  SON,  TATAiilY.  PA.  A.  B.  F  AR  QU  H  AR  CO.,  101%  Pa. 

HORSE  POWERS  Forno^ 


Machines  for  THRESHING  &  CLEANING 
Grain,  and  SAWING  WOOD  with  Circular 
■ — - —  a*xt  and  Cross-Cut  Drug  Saws. 

Highest  award 


World’s 
Fair,  . 

CHICAGO/ 


WnU  an*  roDocn 

iff  CUTTER 

I k1  With  carrier  attached. 
ff  Book,  “Siloa  and  Ensilage 
J  with  Hints  to  Dairymen” 
with  descriptive  catalogue 
,  Free.  Write  to  8ILVEB 
MFG.  CO.,  Saleffi,  Ohio 


Acknowiedged^S^^S^S^B^^^^- 
as  the  BEST,  considering  Easy  Draft,  Dura¬ 
bility,  Quantity  and  Quality  of  work.  60-page 

Address  A.W.GRAY’S  SONS, 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufactdbehb 
P.  O.  Box  B0  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS.  Vt. 


STEELS 

AXLES.- 


Horse  Carts 

12  STYLES. 


gi\N  ARROW  andU  $25 
j  WIDE  TIRES.  V  Upwards,  j 

'  *2  and  4  Wheels.  W rite  for 
circ’s  and  say  what  you  need. 

^HOBSON  Sl  CO. •  I  Factory— 

No. 1  Stone  St.,  NewYork.  j  Talamy,Pa. 


The  BEST { 

ALL  METAL  J 

rE°ENL  0"  »RTH.  t 

j  Sizes  80  inch  up.  Tee  Tire— 3in.  • 
i  face  Spokes  Kiveted  to  tire.  Do  A 
Jnot  Touch  the  Ground.  Will  ^ 
jj  outwear  3  common  metal  wheels.  j\ 

r  — - Ask  vnnrHo.iW  fnr  1 

the  TIC ER  wheel.  T 
XK§I  If  lie jjoesn’t  know  b 
J •  1/  anything  about  it,  V 
sT  TBv.  Mil  write  us  direct.  j\ 
I  We’ll  Sell  You  » 

|  /  A  SET.  A 

n  JtffiHI  Send  this  to  us  T 
W  /  /  /  when  you  write,  A 

Jefi/y  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.  7 

"•  Wheel  Dept.  Dayton,  O.  L 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLSS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  '‘•lU 
in  order.  “Book  on  Mills”  Wf-sSHT 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kinds  mill  machinery.  Flour 
mills  built,  roller  or  hu hr  system,  flfjj 

Reduced  Prices  for  ’95.  I 

NORDYKE  &  MARM0N  CO 
270  Day  Street.  ThdTanai 


Indianapolis,  In  cl. 


("■  DliCD*C  SAVV  M1LL*  4  H-  P-and 

f*  U  II  III  E.  Ml  larger.  Corn  and  Feed  .Mills. 
"  W  Hay  Presses  &  Water  Wheels 

DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  :«i7,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SRMERSl 

rid  make  money  by  selling  Holdfasts 
n  Hinders  Used  on  every  shock.! 
and  it’s  fast.  Tiesitself.  Costs  less? 
in  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous-  j 
(Is  easily  sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits.  5 
ret  your  town  agency  now.  Outfit  5c.  J 
riE  CO.,  Box  72,  Unndilla,  N.  Y.  J 


f^ew  York  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE,  AUGUST  2(L31,  1895. 

New  Buildings.  Grounds  Improved.  Kailroad  Facil¬ 
ities  Unsurpassed.  Daily  Dairy  Institutes. 
Grand  Trotting  and  Bicycle  Races. 

Great  Attractions. 

$25,000  IN  PREMIUMS. 

For  Prize  List  and  other  information,  address 
JAS.  B.  DOCIIAKTY,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
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Farmers  who  have  used  machines  for  cutting-  and 
harvesting  corn,  will  oblige  us  by  giving  their  experi¬ 
ence  with  such  machinery.  Please  tell  us  what  tool 
you  used,  the  principle  on  which  it  works,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  work,  and  what  changes  of  construction 
you  can  suggest  that  would  make  it  work  better. 

O 

Read  what  Mr.  Sharpless  says  on  page  438  about  the 
flavor  of  butter.  Here  are  the  cows  of  two  owners  eat¬ 
ing  out  of  the  same  pasture  ;  yet  the  two  lots  of  butter 
may  be  quite  unlike  in  flavor.  There  is  a  nut  for 
those  who  claim  that  food  has  such  a  great  influence 
on  the  product. 

O 

The  entomologist  in  charge  of  the  work  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  Gypsy  moth  in  Massachusetts,  asserts  that 
there  are  fewer  birds  than  usual  this  year,  and  that 
their  loss  is  seriously  felt.  The  late  and  severe  frost 
in  the  South,  seems  to  have  killed  millions  of  birds, 
and  many  an  insect  will  flourish  this  year  that  should 
have  gone  to  fatten  a  bird. 

G 

Last  winter,  you  will  remember,  we  tried  to  give  a 
fair  statement  of  the  difference  in  value  between 
phosphoric  acid  derived  from  bone,  and  that  from  dis¬ 
solved  rock.  There  is  always  more  or  less  controversy 
about  this  point.  Something  of  the  same  argument 
comes  up  in  discussing  the  values  of  food  for  poultry. 
Are  “muscle-makers”  in  grain  equal  to  those  in  meat 
as  poultry  food  ?  Our  own  opinion  is  that  for  egg 
production,  a  good  share  of  meat  is  always  an  import¬ 
ant  part  of  the  ration.  In  other  words,  we  believe 
that  “muscle-makers”  in  meat  are  more  effective  than 
those  in  grain. 

O 

We  learn  of  big  “  potato  rallies”  that  are  held  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  In  parts  of  these  States, 
potato  growing  is  a  new  industry,  and  the  people  are 
taking  hold  of  it  with  great  enthusiasm.  Hundreds 
of  people  attend  these  rallies,  and  listen  to  speakers 
of  note.  Potato  growing  promises  to  be  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  Northwest.  The  people  there  are  wide¬ 
awake,  and  will  make  use  of  all  the  experience  of 
farmers  in  older  communities,  and  thus  start  right. 
One  thing  they  are  insisting  upon  is  that  there  must 
be  a  good  clover  sod  in  the  rotation — just  ahead  of  the 
potatoes.  If  these  growers  insist  upon  the  clover,  the 
Eastern  grower  who  neglects  clover,  will  need  some¬ 
thing  stronger  than  a  tariff  to  back  him  up. 

G 

A  curious  phase  of  bicycle  travel,  is  the  collection 
of  toll  from  the  riders  on  some  of  the  toll  roads  which 
still  remain  as  relics  of  a  darker  age.  Not  only  did 
the  riders  protest  against  the  payment  on  the  ground 
that  the  bicycle  caused  no  wear  on  the  road,  but  they 
most  strongly  objected  to  the  disproportionate  rates 
charged  them  by  some  of  these  corporate  Rip  Van 
Winkles.  But  some  of  the  riders  have  shrewdly  set¬ 
tled  the  question  of  toll  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
by  shouldering  their  wheels  when  approaching  the 
odious  tax  gatherer’s  bar,  and  walking  calmly  by  that 
astounded  individual  ;  for  foot  passengers  are  not 
obliged  to  pay  toll.  The  question  as  to  whether  the 
bicycle  should  be  taxed  or  not,  is  not  worth  bother¬ 
ing  with.  The  toll  road  is  the  proper  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  this  must  go.  The  roads  should  be  free, 
and  should  be  made  much  better  than  they  are,  be¬ 
sides.  The  bicycler  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  agitation  for  good  roads,  and  he  should 
have  the  privilege,  in  common  with  the  occupants  of 
other  vehicles,  of  riding  on  good  roads  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  whole  land. 


What  is  your  opinion  of  the  conclusion  reached  by 
Fred  Grundy,  page  439,  that  cultivation  of  corn  dur¬ 
ing  a  severe  drought,  is  harmful  ?  Of  course,  any  crust 
should  be  broken  up.  But  doesn’t  it  seem  sensible 
that  continued  stirring  of  an  already  mellow  soil  in  a 
dry  time,  would  tend  to  hasten  the  evaporation  of 
moisture  ?  If  we  wish  to  hurry  the  drying  of  hay  or 
any  other  substance,  we  stir  it,  thus  exposing  new 
surfaces  to  the  air.  Why  will  not  the  same  principle 
apply  to  the  soil  ?  It’s  an  important  question  in  a 
dry  time. 

O 

A  recent  feature  in  French  travel,  was  a  long¬ 
distance  road  race  between  carriages  driven  by  gas  or 
petroleum  engines.  These  carriages  are  propelled  by 
small  engines  placed  under  the  seat,  and  acting 
directly  on  the  axles.  The  race  was  from  Paris  to 
Bordeaux  and  return,  and  was  very  satisfactory.  We 
have  written  all  the  larger  carriage  and  wagon  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this  country  to  see  whether  any  steps 
have  been  taken  to  utilize  these  motors  on  American 
vehicles.  Practically  nothing  has  been  done  in  this 
line — chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  our  country  roads 
are  not  yet  suited  for  such  work. 

O 

We  have  a  great  many  questions  similar  to  the  one 
asked  on  page  441,  about  a  fodder  crop  to  follow  a 
crop  like  strawberries.  Many  gardeners  would  like 
to  follow  an  early  crop  with  something  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  food  for  the  stock.  Our  own  opinion  is  that,  all 
things  considered,  there  is  nothing  quite  equal  to 
sweet  corn  sowed  thickly  in  drills  for  this  purpose. 
When  this  fodder  is  well  cured,  it  is  as  good  as  millet 
for  all  stock,  and  a  heavy  growth  may  be  made  dur¬ 
ing  July  and  August.  Besides  this,  a  crop  of  Crimson 
clover  can  be  grown  with  it,  either  for  plowing 
in,  or  for  fall  pasture.  Try  it. 

G 

A  popular  prescription  for  invalids  in  many  cases, 
is  a  diet  of  beef  tea,  bouillon,  or  some  fluid  extract  of 
the  beef.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  stomach 
of  a  person  weakened  by  disease,  will  assimilate  this 
form  of  nourishment,  and  that  it  is  very  strengthen¬ 
ing.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  medical  authorities 
now  claim  that  thousands  of  patients  have  been 
starved  to  death  while  being  fed  on  such  foods,  and 
that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  they  are  nutritious. 
Shorn  of  technical  terms,  and  briefly  stated,  their 
assertions  are  that  the  elements  of  the  meat  which  go 
into  these  liquid  extracts,  are  very  small  in  amount, 
are  not  assimilated,  and  of  little  practical  value. 

G 

Tiie  Southern  sugar  planters  are  again  agitating 
the  question  of  using  waste  molasses  as  fuel.  In  some 
cases,  it  is  now  piped  into  the  streams  as  the  quickest 
way  of  getting  rid  of  it.  As  stock  food,  it  has  given 
considerable  satisfaction  ;  yet  its  use  for  that  purpose 
seems  to  be  limited.  Theoretically,  a  ton  of  molasses 
will  furnish  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  heat  generated 
from  a  ton  of  the  best  coal.  In  actual  practice  in 
Cuba,  where  the  molasses  has  been  burned  alone,  and 
in  connection  with  the  crushed  cane  stalks,  even  this 
percentage  has  been  improved  upon.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  molasses  as  fuel  will,  however,  be  slow,  as 
special  apparatus  is  required  for  burning  it,  and  it  is 
at  best  “contrary  to  nature”  to  use  a  food  product 
for  fuel  ! 

G 

On  the  next  page  will  be  found  some  opinions  re¬ 
garding  the  peculiar  liquor  law  in  force  in  South 
Carolina.  We  have  tried  to  obtain  unbiased  reports, 
though  it  is  evidently  very  hard,  indeed,  to  secure 
them.  A  report  concerning  the  financial  aspect  of  the 
case,  has  recently  been  made  by  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate.  It  appears  from  this  report 
that  since  the  law  went  into  operation  on  July  1,  1893, 
sales  of  liquor  have  given  the  State  a  profit  of  $160,- 
287.48.  Very  few  good  citizens,  we  believe,  want  the 
law  repealed,  but  many  would  like  to  see  it  modified 
and  more  impartially  enforced.  The  principle  of 
State  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  is,  in  our  opinion, 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  experiments 
in  future  temperance  legislation. 

O 

Scientific  buttermaking  promises  to  be  a  very 
profitable  employment  in  the  future.  It  affords  a 
first-rate  opening  for  young  men  and  women.  Where 
shall  these  young  people  go  to  learn  the  trade  ?  The 
practical  men  who  discuss  this  question  on  another 
page,  are  very  well  agreed  as  to  the  true  value  of  a 
course  at  a  dairy  school.  While  a  man  may  not  step 
out  of  one  of  these  short  courses  fully  prepared  to 
make  the  best  of  butter,  he  is  much  better  prepared 
to  take  up  the  practical  side  of  the  work  than  he 
would  be  without  the  scientific  training.  There  are 
some  fixed  principles  and  laws  that  govern  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  change  of  milk,  that  one  must  understand 


if  he  would  make  good  butter.  For  obvious  reasons, 
these  laws  may  be  studied  at  a  college  better  than  at 
a  creamery.  And,  as  Mr.  Sharpless  says,  the  best 
time  to  study  them  is  during  the  dog  days  when  the 
injurious  changes  of  milk  are  most  likely  to  occur. 

G 

An  electrical  paper  states  that  an  electric  weed¬ 
killer  has  recently  been  invented  for  destroying  the 
weeds  along  a  railroad  track.  It  consists  of  an  alter¬ 
nating  generator  mounted  on  a  car,  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  electricity  of  a  high  pressure,  varying  according 
to  the  vegetation  to  be  destroyed.  The  electric  cur¬ 
rent  is  conducted  through  a  series  of  fine  wires  to  the 
tops  of  the  weeds  or  grass,  and  it  passes  through  them 
to  the  ground,  rupturing  the  cellular  tissues,  roots 
and  all,  entirely  destroying  them.  When  we  realize 
the  varied  uses  to  which  electricity  is  put,  we  are  led 
to  query  as  to  what  will  be  the  next  development. 
This  latest  is  one  of  the  most  novel  of  all.  It  would 
be  received  with  open  arms — figuratively  speaking — 
on  many  farms. 

G 

It  is  quite  surprising  to  see  how  many  people  were 
started  into  feeding  experiments  by  the  series  of 
articles  on  “  The  Balanced  Ration,”  which  were 
printed  last  winter.  Poultrymen,  especially,  seem  to 
have  followed  out  the  suggestions  there  made,  and 
from  their  experiments  some  valuable  ideas  have  been 
obtained.  We  expect  to  make  use  of  some  of  them  in 
a  review  of  the  subject  this  fall.  The  present  series 
of  articles  on  “The  Soil”  is  also  calling  out  many 
questions  and  comments.  When  this  series  is  finished, 
we  expect  to  take  a  somewhat  different  line  of 
thought,  and  discuss  a  problem  in  social  science, 
which  was  suggested  by  recent  trips  to  a  Shaker  com¬ 
munity  and  the  Burnham  Industrial  Farm  School. 
After  that  we  hope  to  talk  about  the  primer  science 
of  “A  Seed.”  So  you  see,  we  are  not  idle,  but  are 
planning  many  things  which  we  hope  to  make  useful 
to  our  readers. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

If  you’d  have  your  cup  run  over,  use  your  potash  on  the  clover  ! 
That’s  the  crop  for  you  to  boom,  if  you’d  give  old  profit  room 
On  your  farm,  and  have  your  soil  pay  you  interest  on  your  toil. 
Clover  !  clover  !  Good  old  clover  !  Let  it  clothe  the  old  farm  over. 
Till  beneath  its  healing  green,  all  the  scars  are  left  unseen. 

Red,  Alfalfa,  Incarnatum,  White  !  with  potash  fixed  to  bait  ’em, 
They  will  capture  from  the  air,  nitrogen  and  keep  it  where, 

Plants  that  follow  on  will  take  from  its  storage  place  and  make 
Such  a  crop  that  you  may  take  what  in  slang  we  call  “  the  cake.” 
Which  will  hypnotize  and  charm  that  big  mortgage  from  your 
farm. 

Aud  the  bigger  trap  you  make,  more  of  nitrogen  you  take. 

More  fertility  goes  through  it — potash  is  the  thing  to  do  it ! 

A  miser  is  a  golden  “  mean.” 

Don’t  forget  to  try  winter  oats  ! 

The  Mary  strawberry  is  sour  as  a  pickle. 

Toll  the  bell  for  the  funeral  of  the  toll  road. 

Beats  all  how  many  cheap  telephones  are  in  use. 

You  can’t  be  “square”  without  being  “straight.” 

The  idle  rich  do  more  damage  than  the  idle  poor. 

A  lean  on  the  broom  may  mean  a  lien  on  the  home. 

The  Parker  Earle  strawberry  is  a  glutton  for  water  and  food. 

If  you  have  anything  to  give,  give  it  cheerfully.  A  growl  spoils 
a  gift. 

Tiie  honesty  forced  upon  a  dairyman  by  the  Babcock  test,  will 
not  be  likely  to  stick  to  him. 

When  do  you  expect  to  have  a  better  chance  to  lay  in  the  road 
dust  for  next  winter’s  hen  bath  ? 

The  State  of  Missouri  has  made  misery  for  “oleo”  by  legally 
driving  it  out  of  the  State.  Good  ! 

The  cow  that  won’t  breed  should  be  made  into  beef,  or  else 
she’ll  increase  your  percentage  of  griaf. 

Want  to  “  beautify  the  home,”  eh  ?  Good  !  That’s  a  most  laud¬ 
able  ambition.  Where  to  begin  ?  On  your  own  temper  ! 

Do  you  realize  what  it  would  mean  to  the  wheat  market  if  each 
person  in  the  country  were  to  waste  one  slice  of  bread  per  day  ? 

When  pride  in  the  job  is  wanting  in  a  young  man  or  woman’s 
labor,  the  result  of  their  efforts  will  be  'dried,  and  found  wanting.” 

Look  out  for  imported  and  worthless  Crimson  clover  seed.  Our 
advice  is  to  buy  original  stock  of  some  American  grower,  and  then 
save  your  own  seed  ! 

Before  you  admire  the  “cheeky”  man,  remember  that  the  extra 
strength  in  the  “cheek”  is  taken  from  some  other  part  of  the 
system,  and  weakens  it— generally  a  moral  part. 

As  Mr.  Powell  says,  the  time  is  coming  when  clover  hay  will  be 
priced  above  Timothy  in  the  city  markets.  It  is  already,  in  the 
English  markets  !  It  is  worth  more,  and  should  bring  more  ! 

The  greyhound  was  considered  the  fastest  quadruped  until  a 
razor-back  hog  outran  him.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  new 
ocean  steamer  built  purposely  for  speed,  is  to  be  called  a  “  razor 
back.” 

It  takes  the  very  concentrated  extract  of  “backbone”  some¬ 
times  to  make  a  starch  stiff  enough  to  stiffen  your  upper  lip.  The 
more  you  use  the  backbone  for  that  purpose,  the  stronger  it 
grows. 

Do  you  know  the  class  of  men  who  are  to-day  doing  most  to 
injure  the  dairy  business  ?  The  creamery  scamps  who  mix  oleo 
with  their  butter,  and  sell  the  product  as  “  genuine  creamery,” 
and  the  farmers  who  sell  milk  and  buy  oleo  for  their  own  tables  ! 

A  recent  New  York  State  law  forbids  hotel  or  restaurant 
keepers  to  discriminate  against  any  person  on  account  of  color. 
A  colored  man  can  now  obtain  a  meal  at  any  fashionable  hotel 
or  restaurant.  There  was  a  time  when  Jersey  breeders  “  drew  the 
color  line.”  The  breed  did  not  prosper  till  the  line  was  wiped  out. 
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THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  LIQUOR  LAW. 

IS  IT  A  FAILURE  OR  A  SUCCESS  ? 

I  think  nothing  so  effective  as  a  good  picture,  and  that  on  the 
first  page  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  May  11,  is  grand.  I  do  not  believe 
the  average  farmer  is  blind  to  these  facts  on  the  liquor  question ; 
but  the  trouble  is,  How  are  you  going  to  stop  it  ?  The  average  in¬ 
telligent  farmer  has  been  keeping  his  eyes  wide  open  looking  and 
watching  every  movement  from  Maine  to  Kansas  for  its  sup¬ 
pression;  but  nothing  seems  to  succeed.  All  eyes  are  now  watch¬ 
ing  the  South  Carolina  law,  and  every  item  on  the  subject  is 
eagerly  read.  I  wish  some  of  the  farmers  in  that  State  would 
give  us  a  short  report  as  to  the  working  of  the  law.  e.  h.  a. 

Ithaca,  Mich. 

As  most  of  our  readers  doubtless  know,  the  chief 
feature  of  the  South  Carolina  law  is  that  all  liquors 
are  sold  by  the  State.  Instead  of  giving  a  license  to 
sell  at  a  bar,  the  State  establishes  a  “  dispensary,” 
where  uniformed  officials  sell  the  liquor  under  certain 
restrictions.  We  have  asked  some  of  our  readers  to 
state  what  the  effect  of  this  system  has  been.  The 
following  notes  are  fair  samples  of  the  replies  : 

“  Best  Solution  of  the  Problem.” 

On  the  whole,  it  is  doing  good  work.  There  is 
almost  no  “  treating,”  which  before  its  introduction, 
was  so  common  and  demoralizing.  There  is  less 
liquor  drank,  and  less  drunkenness.  You  see  fewer 
men  staggering  about  under  the  influence  of  liquor 
than  formerly.  On  the  other  hand,  some  men  who, 
in  old  times,  took  but  one  drink,  now  become  intoxi¬ 
cated,  as  they  cannot  drink  the  half  pint  (smallest 
amount  sold)  and  keep  sober,  and  will  drink  it  all. 
A  smaller  amount  should  be  sold,  one-quarter  pint. 
The  liquor  is  of  good  quality  as  far  as  purity  goes  ;  but 
is  lacking  in  age  and  the  softening  effects  of  greater 
ripeness.  If  the  State  is  to  continue  in  the  liquor 
business,  it  should  establish  cellars  and  ripen  its 
liquors.  The  profits  are  important,  and  will  lighten 
taxes,  State,  county  and  town,  as  the  system  becomes 
better  established. 

I  regard  the  law  as  the  best  form  of  State  control 
of  the  liquor  traffic  yet  offered.  w.  w.  w. 

As  It  Appears  To  a  Farmer. 

The  South  Carolina  Dispensary  Law  was  once 
thought  by  its  opponents  to  be  dead  ;  being  killed  by 
two  State  justices  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  reinstated 
by  the  same  court  by  one  new  judge.  The  revenues 
to  the  State  and  counties,  perhaps,  are  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  As  to  the  decrease  of  whisky  drink¬ 
ing,  the  condition  is  no  worse  than  in  the  barroom 
days,  is  my  observation.  The  illicit  whisky  manu¬ 
facturer  has  lost  the  trade  of  the  open  barroom  for  his 
goods  ;  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  sold  to  the  dis¬ 
pensaries,  they  may  have  to  ship  them  on  vehicles  by 
the  light  of  the  moon,  to  find  good  sales.  Such  sales¬ 
men  here  are  known  as  “  blind-tigers.”  The  best  evi¬ 
dence  that  I  can  give  in  favor  of  the  dispensary,  is 
this  :  At  the  last  fall  elections,  men  that  were  elected 
to  our  State  legislature  who  advocated  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  the  dispensary  law  with  amendments,  were  in 
a  large  majority — the  voters  were  mostty  white  men. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  dispensary  made  its  advent 
into  our  State  while  our  people  were  undergoing  one 
of  their  political  upheavals.  As  our  white  people  are 
nearly  all  native  Carolinians  and  kindred,  whenever 
they  become  entangled  in  a  disagreement  they  all 
wish  sympathizers  outside  of  their  homes,  and  the 
truth  is  hard  to  find  in  such  times.  The  illicit  manu¬ 
facturers  and  sellers  of  this  and  border  States,  are  its 
most  dangerous  enemies.  If  our  laws  will  make 
whisky  pay  for  at  least,  part  of  its  own  devilment, 
it  will  be  one  step  towards  protection  to  those  who 
ought  to  be  protected,  that  are  not  partners  to  its  use. 
As  we  are  out  of  the  old  whiskey  ruts,  I  don’t  wish  to 
see  my  State  return  to  them  again.  If  the  law  was 
thought  by  its  enemies  to  be  a  bad  law,  and  would 
die  of  itself,  it  never  would  have  been  fought  so  hard — 
that  is  my  opinion.  w.  D.  L. 

Spartanburg  County,  S.  C. 

A  Fair  Review  of  the  Matter. 

The  Dispensary  Law  has  been  tried  so  far  under 
such  adverse  circumstances,  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  it  is  a  success  or  not.  In  my  opinion,  any 
law  to  be  a  success  must  have  the  support  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Dispensary  Law,  it  is  true,  has  the  support 
of  practically  all  of  the  reformers,  or  three-fifths  of 
the  white  men  of  the  State  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  bitterly  opposed  by  the  conservatives  who  have 
thrown  everything  possible  in  the  way  of  its  success. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  difference  of  opinion  that  ex¬ 
ists  in  regard  to  the  law,  I  will  cite  the  case  of  one  of 
our  Methodist  preachers.  lie  is  one  of  the  foremost 
men  in  the  South  Carolina  Conference,  and  has  always 
been  an  ardent  Prohibitionist ;  yet,  he  is  a  strong  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  Dispensary  Law,  and  tried  to  get  an 
official  member  of  his  church  appointed  dispenser 
in  this  county.  Some  of  his  brethren  and  colaborers 
for  prohibition,  have  expressed  the  belief  that  he  was 
losing  his  mind — they  being  so  much  opposed  to  the 
law,  that  they  could  not  understand  how  any  sane 


man  who  favored  prohibition  could  tolerate  the 
dispensary. 

The  principal  advantages  claimed  in  favor  of  the 
dispensary  are  these  :  1.  Only  chemically  pure  liquor 
is  sold.  This  is  probably  true.  The  reformers  say 
that  it  is  the  best  liquor  ever  brought  into  the  Sta,te, 
while  the  conservatives  claim  that  it  is  not  fit  to 
drink.  2.  Liquor  is  sold  in  not  less  than  one-lialf 
pint  packages,  and  is  not  allowed  to  be  drank  on  the 
premises.  This  provision  is  a  decided  advantage  in 
favor  of  the  system.  3.  The  dispensaries  are  open 
only  during  the  daytime.  Closing  the  dispensaries 
at  sunset,  compels  every  one  to  buy  in  broad  day¬ 
light,  and  no  doubt  saves  many  a  young  man  who, 
after  the  stores  close  at  night,  would  be  attracted  by 
the  saloon.  4.  No  liquor  is  sold  to  minors  or  drunk¬ 
ards,  every  applicant  being  required  to  present  “  a 
request  to  the  county  dispenser,  printed  or  written 
in  ink,  dated  of  the  true  date,  stating  that  he  or  she 
is  of  age,  the  residence  of  the  signer,  for  whom  or 
whose  use  the  liquor  is  intended,  the  quantity  and 
kind  requested,  and  his  or  her  true  name.”  If  the 
applicant  is  not  known  to  the  dispenser,  he  must  re¬ 
quire  the  indorsement  of  some  reliable  and  trust¬ 
worthy  person  whom  he  does  know.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  clauses  in  the  law,  but,  unfortunately,  very 
little  attention  is  paid  to  it.  The  impression  has 
gone  abroad  in  the  State  (and  no  doubt  it  is  a  correct 
one)  that  the  dispensaries  are  being  run,  not  so  much 
to  further  the  cause  of  prohibition,  as  to  make  money 
for  the  State.  Dispensers  know  that  the  State  wants 
money,  and  that  all  dispensaries  that  do  not  make  a 
profit  for  the  State,  will  be  closed.  This  makes  them 
as  anxious  to  sell  liquor  as  ever  a  bar  clerk  was. 

I  never  had  occasion  to  patronize  a  dispensary  but 
once,  and  that  time  I  called  for  what  I  wanted,  and  it 
was  given  me  without  signing  any  application  what¬ 
ever,  and  I  am  sure  the  dispenser  did  not  know  me.  At 
that  time  I  saw  a  man  who  is  known  the  county  over  as 
a  notorious  drunkard,  buy  liquor  in  the  same  manner 
as  1  did,  and  I  am  told  that  written  requests  are  rarely 
required.  The  fifth  advantage  claimed  for  the  system 
is  that  it  will  reduce  drunkenness — the  liquor  being 
sold  at  a  very  high  price  for  that  purpose.  The  law 
has  reduced  drunkenness  to  some  extent,  but  I  shall 
never  believe  that  that  was  the  object  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  in  putting  on  high  prices. 

A  short  while  ago,  our  Liquor  Commissioner  bought 
300  cases  of  “cocktail,”  as  there  was  a  demand,  he  said, 
for  that  kind  of  drink  from  some  parts  of  the  State. 
I  cannot  understand  how  “  cocktails,”  which  encour¬ 
age  the  drinking  habit  by  appealing  to  the  sense  of 
taste,  and  at  the  same  time  stimulating,  can  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  system  that  has  for  its  prime  object  the 
discouragement  of  liquor  drinking. 

The  last  claim  is  that  it  will  be  a  source  of  great 
revenue  to  the  State.  I  know  very  little  about  this, 
as  the  dispensary  has  never  made  a  report  that  an 
ordinary  citizen  could  understand.  I  know,  however, 
that  the  $50,000  appropriated  to  start  it,  has  never 
been  paid  back,  and  that  taxes  are  getting  higher 
every  year.  The  Dispensary  law,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  old  barroom  system,  and 
I  would  not  be  willing  to  give  it  up  for  the  former 
system;  but  it  is  far  from  what  I  would  call  a  success. 

Jordan,  S.  C.  c.  R.  s. 


CHEAP  TELEPHONES  AGAIN. 

Below  we  give  some  more  facts  about  cheap  tele¬ 
phones.  We  are  surprised  to  learn  how  many  of  these 
devices  are  in  use.  They  are  good  things,  and  we 
would  like  to  see  them  connect  all  farmhouses  in 
the  land. 

The  Annual  Cost  Was  at  Zero. 

In  1883,  I  connected  my  father’s  residence  with  mine 
(the  Black  River  running  between  them),  a  distance 
of  1,650  feet,  by  telephone,  using  No.  18  copper  wire,, 
which,  with  two  phones,  cost  $4.25  ;  it  will  cost  less 
now.  I  put  up  three  poles,  and  suspended  the  wire 
myself  in  a  half  day.  The  effort  was  a  perfect  suc¬ 
cess.  We  could,  and  did  sit  in  each  other’s  kitchens, 
and  exchange  thoughts  and  hold  conversations  at 
pleasure  for  years.  The  inquirer  asks  what  the 
annual  cost  of  keeping  such  a  line  in  good  order  is — 
N (Ahing.  h.  g.  h. 

Black  River,  N.  Y. 

At  a  Cost  of  $25. 

There  is  a  cheap  telephone  for  sale,  consisting  sim¬ 
ply  of  a  disk  to  which  the  wire  is  attached  at  each  end. 
The  price  of  the  entire  outfit  with  wire,  etc.,  is  $1, 
postpaid.  The  party  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  is 
called  up  by  tapping  on  the  disk  to  which  the  wire  is 
attached.  We  had  such  a  telephone  connecting  our 
office  and  house,  distance  about  40  rods.  The  wire  has 
to  be  nearly  straight  and  quite  tight.  No  doubt  it 
would  work  a  longer  distance.  I  have  in  use  now  a 
better  telephone,  the  wire  of  which  may  be  run  on  an 
angle,  or  in  any  direction  and  be  fastened  to  the  glass 
or  wire  knob  the  same  as  any  telephone  wire.  We 


use  an  ordinary  inouth-piece  the  same  as  is  used  in 
the  high-priced  telephones.  The  patent  on  this  has 
expired,  and  it  is  now  manufactured  and  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price.  It  consists  of  a  gutta  percha  tube 
about  as  large  as  a  whip  socket,  with  a  funnel-shaped 
opening,  to  which  the  mouth  is  applied  when  speak¬ 
ing,  and  which  is  placed  to  the  ear  when  receiving  a 
message.  These  instruments  cost  about  $1  each.  You 
can  talk  or  hear  as  distinctly  with  them  as  with  the 
telephones  used  in  the  large  cities.  The  only  diffi¬ 
culty  is  in  calling  up  any  one  at  the  end  of  wire.  For 
this  purpose,  we  have  another  wire  something  like 
that  previously  used,  on  which  we  thump  with  a  lead 
pencil  or  nail.  The  complete  outfit  with  electric  bells 
for  calling  up,  costs  about  $25.  c.  a.  green. 


THE  PROSPECT 

Tiie  last  point  from  which  strawberries  in  any 
quantity  are  received  in  this  market — western  New 
York,  in  and  around  Oswego  County — began  sending 
berries  early  in  the  week.  They  would  have  been 
sent  a  few  days  earlier,  but  prices  have  ruled  so  low 
here,  that  more  was  realized  by  sending  them  else¬ 
where.  The  quantity  received  from  that  quarter  will 
not  be  so  large  as  last  year.  Receipts  of  strawberries 
in  this  market  this  year  have  exceeded  the  demand, 
and  prices  have  accordingly  ruled  low.  Immense 
quantities  have  been  received  from  Maryland,  Dela¬ 
ware,  New  Jersey  and  nearby  New  York  points,  and 
these  localities  evidently  send  the  most  of  their  prod¬ 
uct  to  this  market.  During  the  past  week  some  of 
the  finest  berries,  in  perfect  condition,  sold  for  as  low 
as  5  to  6  cents  per  quart,  about  one-lialf  the  usual 
price  for  this  quality.  Inferior  berries  were  sold  for 
what  they  would  bring,  often  hardly  enough  to  pay 
transportation  ;  surely  not  enough  to  leave  any  margin 
of  profit  for  the  grower.  The  crop  this  year  must  be 
a  disappointing  one  to  the  producers.  Efforts  are 
sometimes  made  to  ship  berries  long  distances  to  this 
market,  but  they  are  generally  failures.  The  growers, 
so  far  as  possible,  should  cultivate  home  markets, 
even  though  they  do  business  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

G 

It  is  wonderful  how  many  people  are  suffering 
from  catarrhal  troubles.  Most  of  these  sufferers  are 
content  to  seek  relief  in  prose,  but  when  one  wishes 
to  be  particularly  emphatic,  he  drops  into  poetry,  as 
in  this  verse  which  recently  reached  us  : 

Will  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Carman, 

For  the  sake  of  all  catarrh  men, 

How  to  use  bicarb,  sodium  and  vaseline  for  the  nose  ? 

Do  you  mix  the  two  together, 

And  apply  them  with  a  feather  ? 

Is  it  out  or  inside  that  it  goes  ? 

Please  to  tell  us  in  your  journal 
And  if  the  cure’s  eternal, 

Oh,  in  our  prayers  diurnal 
You  shall  e’er  remembered  be 
By  an  old  subscriber  in 
New 
Jer¬ 
sey. 

We  won’t  try  to  reply  to  this  in  poetry.  The  two  sub¬ 
stances  are  not  to  be  mixed  together.  The  dry  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  is  snuffed  into  the  nose  as  far  up  as  it 
will  go.  Do  not  dissolve  it  in  water,  and  then  use  it, 
but  breathe  it  in  just  as  you  would  snuff.  Let  it  dis¬ 
solve  inside  the  nose.  Apply  the  vaseline  by  putting 
it  on  the  little  finger  and  pushing  it  up  inside  of  the 
nostrils  so  that  the  inside  of  the  nose  is  well  smeared. 
The  soda  may  be  used  three  times  a  day,  and  enough 
of  the  vaseline  to  keep  the  nose  from  becoming  dry. 
The  dry  bicarbonate  of  soda  blown  against  the  upper 
part  of  the  throat — through  the  mouth — will  help  some 
forms  of  catarrh.  But  above  all,  breathe  through  the 
nose  and  lieep  the  mouth  shut,  even  if  you  must  use 
mechanical  means  to  keep  the  nose  open. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Tuehe  is  a  big  saving  in  time  and  labor  in  tlie  use  of  those 
Holdfast  corn  binders  over  the  old  method  of  tying  with  straw. 
They  are  cheap,  too.  For  particulars,  address  Tie  Company,  Box 
72,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

S.  S.  Messingek  &  Son,  Tatamy,  Pa.,  make  about  as  complete  a 
variety  of  separators,  sweep-powers,  tread-powei’S,  saw  mills, 
feed  cutters  and  farm  implements  in  general,  as  any  firm  we 
know.  Better  send  for  their  catalogue.  Y»u  are  almost  sure  to 
find  something  described  that  you  will  want. 

A  horhe-cart  is  about  one  of  the  handiest  things  on  the  farm. 
After  you  have  had  one  for  a  while,  and  see  how  often  you  use  it, 
and  how  convenient  it  is,  you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  got  along 
without  it.  Of  course,  you  wish  a  good  one.  Hobson  <ft  Co.,  4 
Stone  Street,  New  York,  make  12  styles,  and  they  are  all  good. 
They  will  send  descriptions  on  application. 

We  suppose  every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  knows  the  Hoover 
potato  digger.  Every  one  may  not  be  able  to  use  it  on  account  of 
limit  of  acreage  or  condition  of  the  soil  ;  but  every  potato  gi-ower 
should  know  all  about  an  implement  that  has  done  so  much  to 
economize  the  production  of  such  a  staple  article  as  the  potato. 
Send  to  Hoover,  Prout  <fe  Co.,  Avery,  O.,  for  description. 

The  intelligent  wheat  grower  no  longer  needs  any  argument  to 
convince  him  of  the  wisdom  of  using  fei’tilizers.  Whei’e  can  I  get 
the  most  and  best  for  my  money  ?  is  the  question.  Williams  & 
Clark  Fertilizer  Co.,  New  York,  say  that  thei’e’s  more  real  ferti¬ 
lizer  to  the  cubic  inch  in  their  Americus  brands  than  there  is  in 
some  others  to  the  cubic  foot.  They  want  agents,  too.  Write 
them. 

In  most  parts  of  the  country,  wire  fencing  of  some  kind  is  now 
the  popular  thing.  Some  fences  are  strong  in  some  respects  and 
not  in  othei’s.  The  manufacturers  of  the  Keystone  woven  wire 
fence  claim  that  no  other  combines  so  many  points  of  merit  for 
farm  purposes  as  theirs.  A  postal  card  to  the  Keystone  Woven 
Wire  Fence  Co.,  No.  49  Locust  Street,  Tremont,  Ill.,  will  bring  you 
an  illustrated  catalogue  telling  all  about  it. 

Now  is  the  time  to  be  looking  up  wheat  fertilizers.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  wheat  prices  are  going  up.  There  is  hope  for  better 
times  with  this  grain,  and  whether  it  makes  a  big  profit  or  not, 
the  grass  that  follows  it  must  be  pi-ovided  for.  Good  culture  and 
suitable  fertilizers  must  be  provided  for  the  wheat  and  grass. 
There  are  many  plows,  barrows  and  cultivatoi-s  that  will  prepare 
the  soil.  For  fertilizers,  “  Bradley’s”  will  do  the  woi-k.  The  Brad¬ 
ley  goods  have  a  pedigree  of  long  years  of  successful  ci’op  grow¬ 
ing.  They  are  indorsed  by  thousands  of  practical  farmers.  Write 
to  the  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  particulars. 


Presumably  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  great  American  public,  one  of  the 
large  circuses  has  introduced  a  woman 
clown.  We  would  rather  that  profession 
would  remain  strictly  a  masculine  one. 
However,  there’s  no  accounting  for  some 
tastes. 

* 

There  has  been  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  lately  all  over  our  country  about 
giving  the  boys  military  instruction. 
Many  who  favor  the  scheme,  think  that 
the  Government  should  furnish  the 
money  to  carry  it  out.  There  are  many 
who  oppose  the  whole  plan,  and  have 
very  good  reasons  for  doing  it.  How¬ 
ever,  many  of  the  schools  have  intro¬ 
duced  military  training,  and  no  doubt  in 
time  the  Government  may  give  help  in 
establishing  the  system.  As  a  rule,  the 
class  of  people  who  glory  in  the  military 
aspect  of  manhood,  also  dilate  on  the 
domestic  side  of  woman’s  mission.  Now 
we  may  have  war  or  we  may  not.  Sol¬ 
diers  are  of  little  use  except  in  war. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  women  will 
have  to  do  all  the  mothering  of  the  race, 
and  most  of  its  housekeeping.  Yet  we 
haven’t  heard  of  any  conference  of  great 
men  who  are  anxious  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  exert  itself  to  provide  spe¬ 
cial  courses  in  the  public  schools  that  the 
girls  may  be  fitted  in  the  best  possible 
manner  to  do  for  the  country  what  must 
be  done,  and  be  done  by  them. 


WORK  FOR  OUR  GIRLS. 

BOTH  HEALTHFUL  AND  REMUNERATIVE. 
VERY  year  our  girls  are  leaving 
school,  and  starting  out  as  inde¬ 
pendent  little  units  in  the  big  sum  of 
the  world’s  work.  \Vh3r  is  it  that  so 
many  of  them  turn  to  the  teacher’s  work 
as  the  one  they  can  best  do  ?  The  field 
is  overcrowded — grievously  overcrowded. 
Even  if  these  special  girls  of  ours  suc¬ 
ceed  in  getting  positions  in  a  reasonably 
short  time  after  they  are  graduated,  they 
are  more  than  likely  to  be  inferior  with 
as  much  work  as  there  is  little  pay.  The 
cases  where  fine  positions  are  obtained 
at  once,  are  exceptional — and  there  are 
so  many  bright  girls  waiting  for  them, 
bless  their  hopeful  hearts  !  Somebody 
will  win  the  prize,  and  the  rest  must 
lose  it  and  “take  up”  with  something 
beneath  their  ambition  and  abilities. 

Teaching  is  surely  a  grand  work — 
there’s  no  gamsaying  that.  It  is,  in  its 
way,  as  blessed  a  field  for  real  mission¬ 
ary  work  as  far-away  India  and  Japan. 
But  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  the 
laborers  being  too  few  for  the  vineyard 
— the  danger  lies  the  other  way.  There 
is  another  thing  I  would  suggest  as  an 
argument  against  our  girls  choosing  this 
line  of  work.  It  is  a  wearing  work  in 
which  one  grows  old  before  her  time. 
The  care  and  monotonous  routine  are 
too  much  for  nervous,  slender  bodies  and 
over-sensitive  minds,  and  too  often  we 
hear  of  some  promising  career  brought 
to  a  painful  standstill  by  that  common¬ 
est  and  saddest  of  all  modern  complaints 
— nervous  prostration.  Observation  and 
statistics  agree  that  teachers  grow  old 
faster  than  almost  any  other  workers. 
Heads  whiten  rapidly,  and  faces  grow 
lined  and  careworn  in  the  school-room 
before  the  years  at  all  warrant  the 
changes.  Suppose,  then,  that  we  let  the 
strong,  vigorously-constituted  girls  go 
into  the  school-rooms,  and  our  own  las¬ 
sies,  if  they  chance  to  be  delicate  and 
nervous,  find  a  healthier  field.  I  mean, 
let  us  advise  them  wisely,  for,  of  course, 
we  would  not  wish  to  force  their  inclina¬ 
tions  or  be  instrumental  in  their  getting 
into  unsatisfactory,  unambitious  work. 
As  for  the  healthier  fields,  are  they  not 
legion  in  these  kindly  times  ? 

Two  of  them  especially  are  in  my  mind 
and  on  my  heart  to-day — both  in  the 
direct  line  of  domestic  science,  house¬ 


keeping  and  cooking — the  names  sound 
“common  ”  and  every  day,  but  they  im¬ 
ply  beautiful  possibilities  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  influences.  They  are  the  keynotes 
upon  which  the  discord  or  harmony  of 
all  home  life  depends  largely.  Now¬ 
adays,  for  some  unfortunate  reason,  our 
girls  rather  look  down  upon  these  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  choose  even  the  factories,  and 
clerkships,  and  trade  apprenticeships,  in 
preference  to  them.  Foolish  girls  !  I 
wish  I  could  dip  my  pen  in  liquid  gold 
and  paint  a  housekeeper’s  life  and  a  cook¬ 
ing  teacher’s  so  vividly  and  pleasantly 
that  you  would  see  their  nobleness  and 
womanliness.  There  is  such  a  crying 
need  of  your  help  right  here  !  Homes 
all  over  the  country  are  suffering  for 
just  your  bright  minds  and  dainty  fingers 
to  set  them  right,  and  make  them  homes. 
And,  after  the  time  of  apprenticeship  is 
over,  your  very  own  homes  will  be  so 
much  the  brighter  and  more  homelike 
because  of  it. 

J ust  now,  the  art  of  cookery  is  truly  a 
fine  art.  It  has  its  stars,  and  its  devout 
disciples,  but  not  enough  of  them.  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  Miss  Parloa,  Mrs.  Itorer,  and 
many  others — are  all  doing  their  best 
and  doing  it  advantageously,  too,  to  their 
bank  accounts.  It  is  a  very  “paying” 
business,  to  be  sure,  when  one  is  fitted 
to  do  it  well  ;  and  it  is  womanly,  de¬ 
lightful,  needful  work.  It  is  a  mission 
field  that  would  seem  to  be  adapted 
particularly  to  a  woman’s  wit  and  a 
woman’s  delicate  touch  and  sensibility. 
There  are  cooking  schools  in  all  the  big 
cities  with  a  thorough  course  of  two 
years  to  fit  their  pupils  for  this  line  of 
work,  and  the  course  of  study  embraces 
all  the  sciences  and  “  ologies  ”  that  bear 
upon  this  subject,  including  the  latest 
discoveries  that  wiseacres  have  made 
and  proved  to  menace  our  health  and 
lives — all  honor  to  the  wiseacres  !  The 
last  part  of  the  two  year’s  course  is 
given  up  to  practical  work  with  mixing- 
bowl  and  spoon,  and  thorough  skill  in 
their  use  is  insisted  upon.  When  the 
pupil  is  graduated,  she  is  well  equipped 
to  teach  the  cooking  science  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  or  in  private  classes,  and 
there  are  quite  sure  to  be  plenty  o'f 
openings  for  her,  and  good  remunera¬ 
tion.  Wide-awake  schools  are  seeing  the 
importance  of  this  branch  of  education 
and  letting  it,  if  need  be,  crowd  out 
some  of  the  old,  classic  lores. 

The  housekeeping  field,  too,  is  sadly 
in  need  of  workers.  If  our  girls  could 
only  look  at  it  through  clear  spectacles  ! 
It  is  such  a  pity  that  discredit  and  foolish 
prejudice  were  ever  cast  upon  it,  be¬ 
cause  of  an  army  of  incompetent  foreign¬ 
ers  who  have  filled,  or  tried  to  fill,  the 
gaps.  The  work  is  too  sacred  and  beauti¬ 
ful  to  be  scorned,  but  some  one  must  be 
brave  enough  to  champion  it,  and  wise 
and  sweet  enough  to  realize  its  need  and 
nobleness.  a.  h.  d. 


A  COOKING  LECTURE. 

RECIPES  WITH  THE  REASONS  WHY. 

Part  IV. 

HE  bread  is  raised,  and  is  now  ready 
for  the  oven.  It  has  about  doubled 
its  bulk,  which  is  the  rule,  and  it  has 
been  rising  hardly  an  hour.  The  bak¬ 
ing  of  bread  is  by  no  means  an  unim¬ 
portant  part  of  the  making.  It  should 
be  put  into  a  pretty  hot  oven.  I  think 
that  the  largest  part  of  the  indigesti¬ 
bility  of  bread  is  caused  by  poor  baking. 
You  must  remember  that  this  yeast  is 
a  plant,  and  unless  it  is  killed  in  the  bak¬ 
ing,  it  goes  on  growing  in  the  stomach 
and  causes  fermentation,  so  that  the 
baking  of  bread  is  very  important.  A 
great  deal  is  being  written  and  said 
lately  against  yeast  bread.  One  chemist 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  of  the  two, 
baking-powder  bread  is  the  least  objec¬ 
tionable,  for  the  reason  that  yeast  bread 
causes  fermentation;  but  the  cooks  claim 


that  the  reason  yeast  bread  causes  fer¬ 
mentation  is  because  it  is  not  properly 
baked.  If  you  will  bear  this  fact  in 
mind,  I  think  that  you  will  all  agree 
that  bread  should  be  thoroughly  baked, 
and  remember  to  put  your  bread  into  a 
pretty  hot  oven  to  start  with  ;  then  the 
temperature  may  be  lowered,  but  in 
order  to  kill  the  yeast  germs,  the  center 
of  the  loaf  must  be  raised  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  212  degrees  ;  the  oven  would 
probably  have  to  be  about  450  degrees. 
The  center  of  the  bread  does  not  reach 
that,  however,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
moist,  but  it  should  reach  the  boiling 
temperature,  in  order  effectually  to  kill 
the  germs  that  cause  fermentation. 

One  of  these  dishes  is  tin,  and  the  other 
sheet-iron.  The  bread  in  the  sheet-iron 
pan,  if  it  were  no  smaller,  would  cook 
quicker  and  browner  than  in  the  tin.  I 
presume  that  most  old  housekeepers 
have  recognized  the  fact  that  old  tin 
that  is  brown,  will  cook  better  than  a 
new  bright  tin ;  bright  tin  and  iron  reflect 
instead  of  carry  the  heat.  One  point 
that  can  be  made  in  baking  bread  or  any¬ 
thing  else,  is  that  if  it  does  not  bake 
quick  enough,  or  well  enough  to  suit, 
grease  the  tins  with  butter  ;  if  it  bakes 
too  hard,  grease  them  with  some  other 
fat  that  does  not  brown  as  quickly  as 
butter  does. 

Q. — How  about  using  granite  dishes 
to  bake  in  ? 

A. — They  are  a  little  too  thick,  I  find, 
for  anything  except  pudding  ;  where  it 
is  desirable  to  cook  it  quickly,  I  do  not 
like  them.  I  have  tried  granite-iron  pie- 
plates,  but  they  are  decidedly  objection¬ 
able,  because  pastry  ought  to  cook 
quickly  after  it  is  put  into  the  oven. 

Q. — Do  you  like  the  aluminium  baking 
pans  ? 

A. — I  have  never  tried  them,  but  I 
think  they  would  be  even  more  objec¬ 
tionable  than  the  granite  from  the  fact 
of  their  brightness. 

Q. — Do  you  like  the  perforated  pie- 
tins  ? 

A. — I  have  never  used  them  very  much. 

I  think  they  are  very  good,  however, 
provided  the  pie-crust  is  always  smooth, 
so  that  tiiere  is  no  danger  of  the  pie 
leaking  through,  which,  of  course,  it 
always  should  be.  The  object  is  to  get 
a  brown  bottom  crust,  which  is  one  of 
the  very  desirable  things. 

The  next  thing  is  fried  white  fish.  In 
order  to  get  it  ready  for  frying,  I  shall 
bone  it.  It  may  also  be  skinned  if  the 
skin  is  objectionable  ;  but  a  great  many 
prefer  to  have  the  skin  left  on,  and  it 
cooks  very  nicely  in  that  way. 

Q. — How  did  you  thaw  out  the  fish  ? 

A. — I  put  it  in  a  pan  of  cold  water. 
This  is  a  slow  process,  but  the  only  way 
you  can  do  it.  If  you  put  it  into  hot 
water,  the  fish  cooks  so  quickly  that  it 
softens  too  much  on  the  outside.  In  or¬ 
der  to  get  the  bone  out,  I  shall  split  it 
down  the  back.  The  fish  has  been  scaled, 
as  you  see,  wiped,  and  thoroughly 
cleaned.  We  shall  have  to  remove  the 
head.  When  you  find  the  spine,  you  can 
commence  pressing  the  meat  away,  and 
you  will  find  that  there  is  a  little  row  of 
bones  that  project  from  the  back  of  the 
spine.  By  a  process  of  shoving  with  the 
knife,  and  pulling  with  the  fingers,  the 
flesh  may  all  be  laid  back  from  the 
bone.  A  fish  that  has  been  frozen,  is 
not  quite  so  easy  to  handle  as  one  that 
has  not,  because  it  is  so  much  more 
tender. 

This  fish  is  to  be  fried  in  deep  fat,  and 
after  it  has  a  coating  of  egg  and  bread 
crumbs,  I  shall  let  it  stand  until  I  get 
the  sauce  made  to  serve  with  it.  Small 
fish  may  be  boned  in  the  same  way.  Of 
course,  the  process  is  a  little  more  diffi¬ 
cult  because  the  bones  are  so  very  much 
finer  and  harder  to  find,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  any  more  difficult  than 
to  bone  it  after  it  is  cooked.  It  is  cer¬ 


tainly  very  acceptable  to  get  a  bit  of  fish 
on  your  plate  that  you  can  eat  without 
having  to  hunt  for  the  bone.  I  shall 
cut  this  into  pieces  for  serving,  first  cut- 
ing  it  lengthwise,  and  then  across. 

I  should  speak  about  the  egg  that  is 
to  be  used  to  dip  this  in.  It  is  to  be 
beaten  only  a  little,  not  enough  to  make 
it  light,  but  just  enough  thoroughly  to 
mix  the  yolk  and  white,  making  it  smooth, 
and  then  a  tablespoonful  of  water  may 
be  added  to  the  egg.  It  lightens  it  a 
little,  makes  it  spread  a  little  more 
evenly,  and,  of  course,  makes  the  egg  go 
farther.  Sometimes  a  fish  that  is  very 
soft,  must  be  skewered,  and  I  always 
provide  a  box  of  wooden  toothpicks  to 
use  as  skewers  for  fish.  In  taking  the 
bone  from  the  other  side,  it  may  be  lifted 
from  the  meat. 

Q. — Which  did  you  put  the  fish  into 
first,  the  egg  or  the  bread  crumbs  ? 

A. — It  w  as  first  dipped  into  the  bread 
crumbs, -then  into  the  egg,  and  then  into 
the  bread  crumbs  again. 

Q. — Do  you  ever  use  cracker  crumbs  ? 

A. — Cracker  crumbs  are  a  little  richer, 
and  are  very  nice  for  some  things  where 
richness  is  desired.  For  frying  oysters, 
I  like  cracker  crumbs  better  than  bread 
crumbs,  but  for  most  things  I  prefe 
bread  crumbs. 


WOMEN  AS  WAGE  EARNERS. 

E  read  a  great  deal  about  the 
“new”  woman.  Woman  has 
been  the  same  from  the  beginning  ;  she 
was  created  a  helpmeet,  and  is  still  oc¬ 
cupying  this  sphere  most  nobly  and 
truly. 

Two  notable  cases  have  come  within 
my  notice  during  the  past  year  in  which 
the  man  of  the  family  may  say  with 
Adam,  “  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest 
to  be  with  me,  *  *  she  gave  me  and  I 
did  eat.”  Had  it  not  been  for  the  woman's 
giving,  the  eating  would  have  been  very 
doubtful,  indeed.  Mrs.  A.  had  been  liv¬ 
ing  on  a  farm  ;  but  reverses,  losses,  crop 
failures,  etc.,  had  entirely  disabled  the 
family,  and  they  moved  to  a  little  town 
Here  the  men  and  boys  got  a  little  work 
to  do  occasionally,  but  it  was  a  very 
hard  pinch  for  a  living.  Last  spring, 
she  began  baking  bread  to  sell,  intend¬ 
ing,  if  she  succeeded,  gradually  to  in¬ 
crease  her  business  and  open  a  lunch 
counter.  Her  bread  sold,  and  she  began 
making  ice  cream  and  cake  during  the 
hot  weather.  She  made  good  cream  and 
served  well-filled  dishes.  With  plain 
cakes,  she  disposed  of  a  great  deal  twice 
a  week,  and  during  the  extreme  heat, 
every  evening.  Later  she  added  cookies, 
and  now  her  window  is  filled  with  appe¬ 
tizing  dainties,  all  looking  so  tempting 
that  it  is  no  wonder  people  buy.  This 
woman  has  made  a  success  where  it 
seemed  as  though  there  could  be  no  trade, 
the  town  being  so  small  and  the  cus¬ 
tomers  apparently  few.  She  has  solved 
the  problem  of  bread  for  her  family,  and 
more,  too.  The  husband  helps  her,  and 
the  two  are  working  into  a  line  business 
from  a  very  small  beginning.  Mrs.  A 
is  a  charming  woman.  She  is  intelligent 
beyond  the  average  ;  she  is  neat,  lady¬ 
like,  sweet  and  womanly.  Her  cus¬ 
tomers  are  her  friends,  made  by  her  hon¬ 
est  dealing  and  unvarying  excellence  in 
all  she  does. 

Mrs.  B  is  another  example.  Recently 
she  wrote  me:  “  I  know  that  you  are 
interested  in  all  that  concerns  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  great  sisterhood  of  wage 
earners,  so  I  shall  venture  to  tell  you 
my  little  story.  It  is  not  much,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  it  may  show  some  one  else  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  fold  one’s  hands 
in  despair  when  obliged  to  give  up  work 
that  was  paying  well,  because  one  is 
needed  at  home.  I  was  a  nurse,  and 
earned  excellent  wages  ;  but  my  daugh¬ 
ter  who  had  lived  at  home  was  called 
away,  and  my  husband  was  called  upon 
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to  undergo  a  severe  surgical  operation. 
This  left  me  as  the  only  resource  in  time 
of  trouble.  My  family  consists  now  of 
myr  husband,  a  young  girl  whom  I 
adopted  some  years  ago,  and  myself.  I 
could  not  bear  to  give  the  girl  up  to 
some  one  else,  and  so  set  my  wits  to 
work.  I  remembered  that  many  of  the 
people  found  it  hard  to  bake  in  hop-pick¬ 
ing  time,  as  many  women  were  obliged 
to  work  late  at  night,  and  even  Sun¬ 
days.  The  thought  came  to  me  that  I 
could  help  these  women  who  needed 
help,  by  opening  a  bakery.  I  put  a  loaf 
of  bread  in  a  small  case  in  the  lobby  of 
the  post  office  (where  I  work  some  with 
the  mail).  Shortly  after  a  man  came 
in  and  said,  ‘  That  is  a  fine-looking  loaf 
of  bread.  Is  it  for  sale  ?  ’  I  replied, 
‘  Certainly.’  ‘  I’ll  take  it,’  was  the  reply. 

“  The  loaf  was  replaced  by  two  others, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  these  were 
sold.  So  each  day  I  baked  bread,  adding 
other  things.  During  the  three  weeks 
of  hop-picking,  I  baked  400  loaves  of 
bread,  while  cookies  and  doughnuts 
reached  into  the  thousands.  My  bakery 
is  now  an  established  fact,  and  I  keep 
all  sorts  of  bakestuffs.  I  am  getting  or¬ 
ders  from  families  in  town  some  miles 
distant,  and  sometimes  I  have  had  to 
work  all  night  to  fill  orders.” 

ROSE  SEELYE-MIRRER. 


A  BABY’S  BIGHTS. 


HE  has  a  right  to  be  “  well  born.”  He 
did  not  ask  for  existence  ;  see  to 
it,  then,  ye  parents,  that  everything, 
from  conception  to  birth,  conduces  to  his 
moral,  physical  and  mental  well-being. 

He  has  a  right  to  healthful  blood  and 
clear  brains,  not  those  impoverished  and 
befogged  by  dissipation,  narcotics  and 
alcohol. 

He  has  a  right  to  a  happy,  healthful 
mother,  one  not  exhausted  by  excessive 
child  bearing  and  overwork. 

He  has  a  right  to  be  kept  sweet  and 
clean,  that  he  be  not  repellent  to  those 
about  him. 

He  has  a  right  to  wise  discipline,  since, 
if  undisciplined  and  uncontrolled  in  his 
infancy  and  childhood,  a  felon’s  fate 
may  await  him. 

He  has  a  right  to  Christian  culture, 
since  there  is  no  higher. 

He  has  a  right  to  an  education,  that 
life’s  best  gifts  may  be  fully  appreciated. 

He  has  a  right  to  the  cultivation  of  any 
special  talent  with  which  he  is  by  nature 
endowed. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

The  Baby’s  Carriage. — The  baby’s 
carriage  should  be  dainty,  as  befits  a 
royal  personage.  As  luxurious  as  soft 
pillows  and  beautiful  accessories  can 
make  it,  it  should  be  furnished  with  a 
view  rather  to  its  little  occupant’s  com¬ 
fort  and  well-being,  than  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  its  mother’s  vanity,  says  Harper’s 
Bazar.  In  one  particular,  the  baby  car¬ 
riage  cannot  be  too  carefully  appointed. 
The  silken  umbrella  which  shades  the 
small  face  from  the  view  of  the  chance 
passers,  and  from  the  obtrusive  sun¬ 
beams,  is  quite  often  a  dazzling  white 
reflector  perilous  to  baby's  eyes.  Lined 
with  green,  the  effect  would  be  equally 
pretty,  and  the  tender  orbs  saved  from 
sunglare. 

A  Hard-Times  Profession.  —  When 
times  are  hard  and  means  are  scanty, 
we  learn  at  least  one  thing — that  it  is 
possible  to  do  without  many  things 
which  are  ordinarily  deemed  useful. 
Ingenuity  is  also  brought  into  play,  and 
cast-aside  things  are  utilized.  Nearly 
eveiy thing  can  be  seen  to  serve  some 
purpose  if  only  looked  at  intelligently. 
Some  women  have  an  amazing  faculty 
for  utilization,  and  would  be  public  ser¬ 
vants  of  value  if  they  could  be  hired  to 
go  about  professionally  as  household 
economists,  to  teach  families  how  to  re- 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


trench  expenses,  where  to  cut  off  outlays, 
and  what  use  to  make  of  this  and  of  that. 
This  quality  is  akin  to  genius  ;  we  call 
it  faculty,  and  the  woman  who  has  it, 
can  go  to  her  attic  and  chests,  and 
emerge  with  the  wherewithal  to  furnish 
a  house,  clothe  the  children,  or  stock  a 
church  fair  with  curios  and  furbelows. 
Men  have  it  less  than  women,  because 
they  are  less  born  to  ecomomize.  But 
the  “  faculty  ”  man  has  always  a  treas¬ 
ury  from  which  he  can  extract  bolts, 
screws,  wires,  hooks  and  nails,  and  odds 
and  ends  that  help  to  save  many  a 
dollar.  m.  w.  F. 

Incomprete  Education.  —  It  woula 
seem  that  the  sensible  view  to  take  of 
marriage  is  that  it  consummates  life  for 
the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  vulgar  and 
the  refined  ;  that  no  single  life-is  the  per¬ 
fect  life,  says  the  Chautauquan.  The 
nature  of  mankind  depends  almost 
wholly  upon  happy  marriages  and 
healthy  offspring.  And  this  suggests 
that  there  should  be  no  marrying  of 
unsound  people.  Greater  selfishness  can¬ 
not  be  imagined  than  that  which  brings 
children  into  the  world  doomed  to  a  life 
of  immitigable  misery,  the  hereditament 
of  those  who  bear  their  parents’  burden 
of  disease.  Shall  we  say  that  questions 
arise  in  this  connection  too  delicate  for 
discussion  with  young  persons  ?  Is  it 
better  to  leave  the  discussion  to  be  raised 
after  it  is  too  late  ?  The  sensible  view 
of  marriage  is  the  view  that  compre¬ 
hends  every  consequence.  To  the  young 
people  looking  forward  to  a  long  and 
happy  wedded  life,  it  is  of  vital  import- 


6424 — LADIES’  SLEEVES 

ance  that  no  element  of  the  subject 
shall  be  a  mystery,  that  nothing  con¬ 
nected  with  the  matrimonial  venture 
shall  be  left  to  the  hazard  of  chance. 
Barents  must  understand  that  their 
children  are  to  be  parents,  that  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  responsibility,  and 
that  education  is  incomplete  and  train¬ 
ing  inadequate  which  does  not  qualify 
for  maternity  and  paternity.  The  young 
man  and  the  young  woman  who  are 
fitted  for  marriage,  are  fitted  for  all  that 
a  healthy,  courageous,  and  happy  life 
demands  or  imposes. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6424.  Ladies’  Sleeves. 

These  sleeves  are  suitable  for  silk, 
wool  or  cotton  waists,  basques,  wrap¬ 
pers  or  tea  gowns,  and  may  be  made  up 
in  material  to  match  or  contrast  with 
the  garment. 

No.  1  is  represented  of  fancy  striped 
taffeta;  a  box-plait  being  laid  at  the 
back  from  wrist  to  elbow,  which  adds 
extra  fullness  to  the  upper  portion. 
It  is  arranged  over  comfortable,  fitted 
linings  that  have  the  usual  front  and 
back  seams,  the  fullness  at  the  top  being 
gathered  into  the  arm’s  eye. 

No.  2  is  a  leg-o’-mutton  shirt  sleeve, 
made  of  fancy  figured  percale,  without  a 
lining,  and  will  be  found  useful  in  re¬ 
modeling  waists  of  this  kind.  It  is 
shaped  with  one  seam,  and  slashed  at 
the  back  of  the  wrist,  the  edges  being 


provided  with  laps  in  the  regular- shirt¬ 
sleeve  style.  Straight  cuffs  are  closed 
with  links,  studs  or  buttons,  the  cuffs 
being  provided  with  button  holes  to 
correspond,  and  finished  with  machine 
stitching. 

No.  3  is  the  popular  one-seam  leg-o’- 
mutton  sleeve,  shown  in  fancy  crepon. 
It  may  be  made  with  or  without  linings, 
as  preferred,  trimmed  at  the  wrists  or 
plainly  completed,  as  here  shown.  Pat¬ 
tern  6424  is  cut  in  three  sizes,  viz.:  32,  36 
and  40  inches,  bust  measure. 


FOR  MIND  AND  HEART. 

Trust  not  to  each  accusing  tongue, 

As  most  weak  persons  do; 

But  still  believe  that  story  false 
Which  ought  not  to  be  true.' 

— Sain  liutler. 

- Henry  Ward  Beecher:  “Every 

man  should  keep  a  fair-sized  cemetery 
in  which  to  bury  the  faults  of  friends.” 
....Ram’s  Horn:  “Many  a  man  who 
once  thought  he’d  married  an  angel,  has 
discovered  that  he  married  something 
which  keeps  a  great  deal  better  in  this 
climate — a  good  woman.” 

....Harper’s  Bazar:  “The  fin  de 
siecle  spirit,  revolutionary  though  its 
tendencies  be,  has  not  diminished  the 
demand  for  stories  with  love  in  them, 
though  it  has  imprinted,  in  a  marked 
degree,  its  stamp  upon  the  kind  of  love 
which  finds  its  way  into  the  countless 
novels  submitted  to  the  verdict  of  the 
reading  public.  Love  in  some  form  is 
still  the  best  thing  in  life,  the  thing  peo¬ 
ple  most  care  to  read  about ;  it  is  the 
motive  principle  of  all  imaginative  writ¬ 
ing.” 
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To 

Remove 
That  Tired 
Feeling,  Take 


THE  ONLY  WORLD’S  FAIR 

Sarsapari  1 1  a 

Over  Half  a  Century 
Old.  Why  Not 
Get  the  Best? 


AYER’S  PILLS  cure  Headache. 


It  Pays 

to  use  Vacuum  Leather  Oil  on  harness 
and  shoes.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or 
shoe-store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a 
gallon  ;  book  “  How  to  Take  Care  of 
Leather,”  and  swob,  both  free;  use 
enough  to  find  out ;  if  you  don’t  like  it, 
take  the  can  back  and  get  the  whole  of 
your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere  —  bandy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Rootbecr  contains  enough  sarsa¬ 
parilla  alone  to  give  it  the  highest 
place  as  a  promotor  of  good  health. 
To  this, add  the  most  delicious  herbs, 
roots, barks  and  berries  and  you  have 
the  reason  why  millions  of  people 
drink  and  grow  healthful  on  Hires’^ 

Rootbeer 

A  25c.  package  makes  5  gallons 
CHAS.  E.  HIRES  CO.,  PHILA.  * 


The  Leading  Conservatory  of  America 

Carl  Faulten,  Director.  ^ 

Founded  i  n  1853  by  ^  1C  V-  ll\  i 

K.  Tourjd^^r: 

^  MKt-'H^^K’ving  full 
^^-"'^""'Frank  W.  Hale,  ( 


lt0N 


Send  for  Prospectus 
.  information. 
Frank  W.  Balk,  General  Manager. 


That  Tired  Feeling 

Caused  by  washing,  has  been  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Champion  Washing 
Machine.  Can  sit  down  to  run  it. 
Runs  lighter  and  washes  cleaner 
and  faster  than  any  other  ma¬ 
chine  on  the  market.  C.  H.  Mills, 
Cyclone,  l*a..  writes:  “1  would 
not  take  $1,000  for  my  side-gear 
washer  if  I  could  not  get  another. 
People  come  to  mv  house  to  buv. 
Sells  faster  than  I  can  get  them. 
Send  21  machines  at  once.”  We 
will  sell  at  wholesale  rates  where 
we  have  no  agent.  In  writing  for 
prices,  mention  this  publication. 
CHAMPION  MFG.  CO.,  Middletown,  Pa. 


WE  WANT  YOU 


to  send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of 
BUGGIES,  SURREYS,  etc.,  and  Wholesale  Price  List. 
We  can  lit  you  out  with  anything  you  want. 

KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOARD  CO., 

Ransom  Staect.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


“A"  Ur.de,  *4i. 

Write  to-day. 


and  Bicycles,  at  Factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per 
cent  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  Itshows 
all  the  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices.  It  lias  200 
pages  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  issued. 
Bend  for  Catalog.  M.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


“A."  Ur.da.tS7.50. 
Write  to-d.y. 


Money-Saving 

OF  ^ 

BUGGIES,  CARRIAGES,  SPRING  WAGONS  &  HARNESS 

mailed  to  cash  buyers,  on  application.  Reliable  goods,  fully  war¬ 
ranted,  at  wholesale  factory  prices,  without  the  middleman's  exor¬ 
bitant  profit.  We  belong  to  no  “  pool  ”  or  “  trust,”  or  other  combina¬ 
tion  to  advance  prices, 

Will  mcII  you  one  Buggy  or  one  Set  of  llarnm  at  Name  rates 
as  one  hundred.  Ail  Goods  »»»  _  nfor|  T%A/r\  Yoarc 

and  Freight  Charges  paid  <>n  shipments  to  certain  localities  »»  at  *  ail  tell  I  *»  u  1  cal  o 
as  specified  in  Catalogue.  Think  of  (test  Buggy  at  851.50;  Two-Seated  Spring  Wagon.  850.00:  a 
handsome  Carriage,  with  I, amps,  full  fenders  and  spring  backs  to  seats,  only  805.00.  Entire  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  MIAMI  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Neave  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PIANOS 

92  5th  AVENUE. 

TO  RENT  &  FOR  SALE 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 

Catalogue  Free. 


This  is  the  instrument  chosen,  above  all  others,  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  for  its  prize  competition.  Catalogue  free. 

No.  92  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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“BUGS.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  wise  and  witty 
friend  in  Wisconsin,  who  often  comes  to 
the  front  with  a  new  idea.  We  take  his 
latest  effusion  for  our  text  this  week. 
Here  it  is  : 

Now  you  have  done  it !  Those  questions  about 
the  flavor  of  butter,  have  elicited  replies  that  are 
amazing.  Willi  a  unanimity  seldom  seen  or  heard, 
these  scientific  gentlemen,  with  one  accord,  de¬ 
clare  the  flavor  of  butter  to  be  caused  by  bacteria, 
microbes,  animalculae — in  one  word  BUGS! 
Some  of  them  reluctantly  admit,  that,  perhaps, 
garlic  and  one  or  two  other  heavily  flavored 
articles,  eaten  by  cows,  will  in  some  occult  way, 
impart  an  odor  or  flavor  to  the  butter,  but  no 
other  food,  mind  you,  will  do  it !  It  is  simply 
bugc  or  “bacteria”  and  they  are  all  one.  So 
these  scientific  iconoclasts  coolly  proceed  to 
smash  the  beautiful  ideal  image  of  June  butter, 
made  of  sweet  and  tender  herbage,  mingled  with 
the  life  and  breath  of  the  lovely  flowers,  cherished 
without  a  shadow  of  doubt  or  question  for,  lo, 
these  many  years,  and  in  its  place,  put  bugs  ! 

As  well  then,  some  old  scrubs  chewing  at  a 
straw  stack  as  the  finest  Jerseys  fed  on  the  rich¬ 
est  June  pasture,  if  one  has  the  right  assortment 
of  bugs  for  a  “starter.”  “No.  41”! — so  many 
different  sorts  of  bugs  (.and  it  may  be  up  in  the 
hundreds),  each  producing  a  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  flavor.  Next,  they  will  be  blending  them,  as 
wines  and  coffees  are  blended.  Now,  I  am  a  little 
scientific  or  so  myself,  but  I  must  draw  the  line 
somewhere,  and  I  draw  it  at  “  bugs”  in  my  beau¬ 
tiful  June  butter.  Fortunately  they  are  invisible 
to  unassisted  vision,  and  I  refuse  to  look  through 
a  microscope.  Oh  1  but  I  feel  buggy ! 

Of  course,  a  man  with  a  large  per  cent 
of  rubber  in  his  imagination,  can  spell 
bug  with  the  letters  b-a-c-t-e-r-i-a.  The 
bacterium  is  the  smallest  possible  form  of 
life.  It  is  the  starting  point  for  good  or 
bad  organized  results.  Without  going 
into  a  "discussion  of  buttermaking,  we 
wish  to  say  that  we  are  glad  that  the 
flavor  of  butter,  as  well  as  that  of  every¬ 
thing  else — mental,  moral  and  physical — 
is  started  and  developed  by  a  Living  prin¬ 
ciple.  That  is  the  fact  which  gives  the 
skillful  man  an  advantage,  because,  by 
studying  and  understanding  the  laws 
which  regulate  this  life  principle  or  bac¬ 
teria,  he  is  able  to  get  good  out  of  it ; 
whereas,  working  at  haphazard,  half 
his  labor  might  have  been  thrown  away. 

* 

There  are  worse  things  than  “bugs” 
in  this  world.  Our  friend  is  not  the 
only  one  who  feels  “buggy  ”  this  week. 
Our  short-term  subscription  contest 
ended  last  Monday.  For  a  long  time 
there  was  no  contest  at  all.  People 
were  busy,  and  it  was  a  bad  time  for 
subscription  work  any  way.  The  “  bac¬ 
terium  ”  we  tried  to  get  into  the  heads  of 
our  agents  was  that  this  lack  of  competi¬ 
tion  was  sure  to  make  the  clubs  small. 
This  “bug”  was  a  lazy  one.  It  took  a 
long  time  to  start  up  life  in  those  heads. 
Most  of  them  were  only  fully  waked  up 
when  the  contest  ended.  The  following 
men  were  so  filled  with  this  idea  that 
they  may  well  be  called  “  buggy,”  and 
as  they  walk  off  with  mower  and  rake 
and  cash,  lots  of  their  neighbors  will 
wish  that  they  had  some  of  the  same 
breed  of  bugs.  Here  are  the  names  in 
order  : 

1.  W.  F.  Newcomb, .Kings  County,  N.  S. 

2.  J.  H.  Farrington,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 

S.  H.  II.  Powell,  Montcalm  County,  Midi. 

4.  Ronson  German,  Macomb  County,  Mich. 

5.  C.  P.  Hayes,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

6.  Geo.  H.  Pearson,  Fairfield  County,  Conn. 

7.  Allen  R.  Yale,  New  Haven  County,  Conn. 

8.  J.  A.  Newhall,  Essex  County,  Mass. 

9.  W.  R.  Houser,  Northampton  County,  Pa. 

Now  these  bacteria-eaten  men  have  no 
fault  to  find.  They  get  mighty  good 
pay  for  their  work.  The  point  is  that 
we  set  loose  the  “bug,”  and  when  it 
found  a  mind  ripe  for  its  work,  it  started 
in  and  did  something — won  a  prize  To 
do  good  work,  a  “  bug”  of  this  sort  must 
get  into  a  mind  in  which  are  found  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  owner’s  ability,  and  faith 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  tell  you  this  be¬ 
cause  we  expect  to  set  some  more  bac¬ 
teria  afloat  about  the  first  of  August. 
Look  out  for  them,  and  get  your  mind 
into  proper  shape  so  that  they  will  mul¬ 
tiply  in  it. 


We  are  not  going  to  talk  about  your 
confidence  in  yourself.  That  we  will 
leave  to  you  ;  but  speaking  of  faith  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  just  read  this  : 

My  wife  is  afraid  that  a  paper  that  publishes 
such  reports,  as  “The  Boarder  Crop,”  “ $20  per 
week,”  will  lead  me  astray.  She  does  not  believe 
the  Boarder  story.  With  Jersey  cream  on  Gandy 
strawberries  (14  to  a  box),  roast  beef  and  home¬ 
grown  Plymouth  Rocks,  raspberries,  peaches, 
plums  and  apples,  sweet  peas,  Evergreen  corn, 
etc.,  and  particularly  a  fine  looking  husband  !  She 
cannot  always  get  as  many  as  she  wishes  at  $5 
per  week.  The  Boarder  Crop  may  be  misleading, 
though  I  think  your  Crimson  Clover  a  dandy. 
Sown  last  August  31,  no  rain  for  two  months,  we 
had  a  crop  of  bloom  that  surprised  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  dozens  inquiring  what  it  was,  and  the 
truckers  buying  bundles  of  it  to  sell  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  markets  for  bouquets.  I  plowed  it  down  June 
1,  and  shall  plant  again  to  sweet  corn,  followed 
by  Crimson  clover.  Our  Grange  will  use  about  15 
bushels  this  fall.  E.  s.  w.  c. 

Randallstown,  Md. 

You  tell  your  good  wife  that  that  story 
was  true,  nevertheless.  We  wouldn't 
print  it  if  it  weren’t  so.  We  are  free  to 
confess  that  we  don’t  know  of  any  other 
place  where  such  prices  are  obtained. 
It’s  just  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
thing — that’s  all.  We’ll  guarantee  that 
the  Crimson  clover  stories  seemed  as  big 
to  you — before  you  t/i'ied  it. 

No,  sir,  the  mental  “  bacteria”  we  put 
out  through  The  R.  N.-Y.,  are  minute 
forms  of  fact,  or  as  near  as  we  can  get 
to  it.  If  we  do  get  things  wrong,  we 
want  the  mistake  pointed  right  out,  and 
we  will  take  it  back  so  quick  that  the 
shock  will  kill  all  the  bogus  “bacteria” 
started  by  the  error.  Remember  this 
now,  because  we  shall  remind  you  of  it 
when  our  subscription  prize  contest  gets 
back  from  its  vacation. 


gMvntii&ing. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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40  Bushels 


Wheat 
per  Acre. 

Potter,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19/94. 

I  used  two  hundred  pounds 
per  acre  of  Bradley's  Phos¬ 
phate  and  secured  forty 
bushels  fine  wheat  per  acre. 
It  was  the  best  piece  of 
wheat  grown  in  this  section, 
and  the  finest  I  ever  raised. 

I  have  used  many  other 
fertilizers,  but  none  that  will 
compare  with  Bradley’s, 
and  now  use  no  other. 

Yours  truly, 

K.  S.  Dinehart. 


Mr.  Dinehart  is  only  one  of 
thousands  of  farmers  who 
always  use  Bradley’s  Ferti¬ 
lizers  on  Wheat,  Oats,  and 
Barley.  For  full  information, 
write  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co., 

Boston, 

or  843  Granite  Building, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Better  Crops 

result  from  use  of  fertilizers  rich  in  potash.  Most  fertilizers  sold 

do  not  contain 

Sufficient  Potash 

to  insure  the  best  results.  The  results  of  the  latest  investigations 
of  the  use  and  abuse  of  potash  are  told  in  our  books. 

They  are  sent  free.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you 
dollars.  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY 

Manufactures  first-class  FERTILIZERS  for  all  I  OFFICE: 

SOILS  AND  CROPS.  |  130  SUMMIT  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Five  Tons 

of  Grapes 

remove  from  the  soil  12.60  lbs.  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  10.62  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
25.48  lbs.  of  potash.  100  lbs.  of 

Albert’s  Vineyard  Manure 

contains  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  11  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  28  lbs.  of  potash. 

Send  for  free  sample,  and  our  literature  on  “  The 
Manuring  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards,”  and  “  The 
Manuring  of  Garden  Crops."  They  are  sent  free. 
ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Chemical  Fertilizers,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


Hard 
Times 


To  meet  the  present 
hard  times  on  farm¬ 
ers  we  will  sell  them 
direct  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers  for 
grain  crops 
at  the  lowest 
wholesale  prices, 
$ 12,00  per  ton  and  upwards; 
JOr  Dissolved  South  Carolina 
Bone — the  highest  grade  made, 

Farmers 

Bone  Meal,  Potash  Salts,  Tankage  and 
Nitrate  Soda.  Send  for  circulars. 

Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Miller’s  Bean  Harvesters  and  Planters  are  the  best,  and  are  no  experiment,  as  thousands  will  testify 
For  particulars  and  prices  address  E.  W.  MILLER,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


BUCKEYE 


STEEL  FRAME,  CRAIN 

DRILLS 


With  the  Celebrated  Glass  Disc 
Fertilizer  Distributer  and 
Entirely  New  Force  Feed 
Grain  Feed,  Cbain  Gearing 
and  Ratchet  Drive  Wheels. 

Our  New  Lifter  Bar  raises 
the  Iloes  easier  than  any 
other  Lever  ever  invented. 

New  Single  Shifter  Bar 
With  New  Lever  for  shifting 
Hoes. 

ESTABLISHED  1854. 

Also  manufacturers  of  BUCK- 
EYE  Riding  and  Walking  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Broadcast  Seeders, 
Cider  Mills  and  Hay  Rakes. 

Brunch  House  s 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.f  9  Canal  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

General  trade  is  improving. 

Gooseberries  are  very  dull  and  prices  low. 
Cheese  is  doing  a  little  better  for  best  qualities. 


especially  for  this  trade,  and  is  fully  equipped 
with  all  modern  appliances.  Importers  are  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  keep  up  with  modern  trade 
conditions;  are  our  domestic  growers  as  wide¬ 
awake  ? 


Chickens  are  considerably  lower;  demand  good. 
A  shortage  in  the  French  wheat  crop  is  pre¬ 
dicted. 

Game  is  in  moderate  demand,  which  the  supply 
fully  equals. 

The  supply  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  is  ample  for 
all  demands. 

A  very  few  fancy  Southern  apples  brought  ex¬ 
treme  prices. 

Russian  cereal  crops,  especially  rye,  are  re¬ 
ported  very  large. 

Eastern  hop  reports  are  unfavorable,  mostly 
because  of  drought. 

Cabbage  from  the  South  will  no  longer  bring 
enough  to  pay  expenses. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  continue  large,  and  prices 
will  probably  soon  decline. 

Prime  maple  sugar  is  7  to  7*4  cents  per  pound  ; 
syrup  60  to  75  cents  per  gallon. 

Beeswax  is  quoted  at  30  to  32  cents,  the  latter 
for  strictly  fancy  North  Carolina. 

Eggs  lower;  receipts  heavy ;  cold  storage  full; 
sales  forced ;  quality  not  of  the  best. 

Strawberries  are  doing  better,  though  the  dry 
weather  is  telling  on  the  size  and  quality. 

Evaporated  apples  have  been  selling  more 
freely,  and  somewhat  higher  prices  prevail. 

The  quality  of  most  of  the  fruit  arriving  is  poor ; 
fancy  fruit  would  sell  quickly  at  extra  prices. 

All  kinds  of  fresh  vegetables  have  come  in 
large  quantities,  and  prices  are  extremely  low. 

Some  fancy  muskinelons  from  New  Orleans 
realized  $2  to  $2.50  per  case  of  six  or  seven  melons. 

Cherries  are  only  in  moderate  supply,  but  the 
demand  seems  to  be  light,  and  sales  are  slow  at 
low  prices. 

Potato  onions  from  the  Eastern  Shore  have 
commenced  to  arrive.  They  are  mostly  small  aud 
of  poor  color. 

Raspberries  have  made  their  appearance,  aud 
sales  at  extreme  prices  are  reported  for  those 
of  good  quality. 

Tomatoes  from  Charleston  have  arrived  in 
small  quantities,  and  bring  somewhat  better 
prices  than  those  from  Florida. 

The  result  of  the  trials  of  the  new  cellulose 
made  from  the  pith  of  corn  stalks,  recently  men¬ 
tioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  was  very  favorable. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  cremate  the 
sweepings  and  rubbish  at  the  Public  Stores  in 
thi3  city.  Just  what  should  be  done  with  all 
street  sweepings. 

Receipts  of  Georgia  peaches  are  large,  and 
many  are  arriving  from  South  Carolina.  Quality 
is  generally  poor,  and  prices  realized  low  for  so 
early  in  the  season. 

Georgia  peaches  are  hereafter  to  be  sold  on 
Pier  29,  North  River,  where  they  will  be  landed, 
Instead  of  being  scattered  all  over  the  city  in  the 
stores  of  the  receivers. 

On  Wednesday,  2,000  crates  of  strawberries 
came  in  from  western  New  York,  including  eight 
refrigerator  cars.  Much  of  the  stock  was  poor, 
and  prices  realized  low. 

Receipts  of  tomatoes  Monday  footed  up  to 
20,000  carriers,  all  from  Florida.  Quality  was 
generally  good,  but  the  demand  was  so  far  short 
of  the  supply  that  low  prices  were  realized. 

A  proclamation  has  been  issued  stating  that, 
as  the  duty  on  Canadian  eggs  imported  into  the 
United  States  has  been  reduced  to  three  cents  per 
dozen,  this  rate  of  duty  henceforth  will  apply  on 
eggs  imported  into  Canada. 

Receipts  of  watermelons  last  week  were  32  car¬ 
loads,  of  1,000  melons  each.  The  acreage  through¬ 
out  the  South  is  reported  unusually  large  this 
year.  Later  arrivals  are  large  in  number,  but 
small  in  size,  and  prices  are  considerably  lower. 

Butter  prices  are  unchanged,  but  much  of  the 
goods  received,  is  of  imperfect  quality.  Consid¬ 
erable  is  being  put  into  cold  storage,  and  at  the 
present  rate,  it  will  not  take  long  to  exhaust  the 
capacity.  If  receipts  continue  large,  a  slump  is 
imminent. 

The  second  annual  convention  of  the  South¬ 
western  Winter  Wheat  Millers’  Association,  repre¬ 
senting  $50,000,000  of  invested  capital,  has  been  in 
session  in  Kansas  City.  The  primary  object  of 
the  convention  was  the  opening  of  Mexico  to 
American  flour. 

As  showing  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  pat¬ 
ent  wire  cars  for  poultry,  it  is  reported  that  such 
a  car  which  was  in  transit  for  this  market,  was 
wrecked,  and  the  stock  was  unloaded  and  put  n 
coops  and  shipped  on  flat  freight  cars,  it  taking 
five  cars  to  bring  the  stock  which  was  in  one  pat¬ 
ent  car. 

A  new  fruit  steamer  has  just  arrived  from  Med¬ 
iterranean  ports  with  14,000  packages  of  oranges 
and  31,000  packages  of  lemons.  She  was  built 


Summer  Homes  and  Tours. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book — list  of 
over  3,000  summer  hotels  and  boarding¬ 
houses  in  Catskill  Mountains  and  central 
New  York.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to 
H.  B.  Jag-oe,  General  Eastern  Fasseng-er 
Agent  West  Shore  Railroad,  363  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  or  free  upon  applica¬ 
tion. — Adv. 


Secretary  Morton  has  just  issued  new  meat  in¬ 
spection  regulations  which  will  take  effect  July 
1.  They  provide  for  the  branding  of  all  con¬ 
demned  carcasses,  the  keeping  of  a  record  giving 
in  detail  the  disposition  of  them,  notification  to 
transportation  companies,  etc.,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  effectually,  it  is  believed,  the  use  of  con¬ 
demned  meat  for  food  purposes. 

California  expects  to  cut  quite  a  figure  in  the 
lemon  trade,  as  the  crop  promises  to  be  barge. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  fruit  in  the  past  has 
been  the  poor  condition  in  which  it  arrived  owing 
to  defective  curing  and  packing  ;  but  this  will 
probably  be  overcome.  When  properly  cured  and 
packed,  the  fruit  compares  favorably  with  the 
Messina  lemons  in  appearance  and  keeping  quali¬ 
ties,  and  will  probably  sell  with  them. 

Crop  reports  from  all  parts  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
show  that  grain  is  well  advanced  and  was  not 
materially  affected  by  frost.  The  hay  crop  will 
be  light,  except  on  low  lying  land.  Fall  wheat 
promises  an  average  crop.  Spring  grains  are 
suffering  from  want  of  moisture,  and  straw  will 
be  short,  and  unless  rain  comes  soon  the  crops 
will  not  be  up  to  the  .average  ;  rye  is  generally 
good  ;  oats  better  than  the  average  ;  corn  looks 
promising;  barley  about  the  average  crop.  From 
all  points  comes  the  statement  that  fruits  are 
badly  damaged  by  frost.' 

The  short  crops  of  most  California  fruits  this 
year,  are  attributed  to  the  cold  weather  early  in 
the  year,  and  to  subsequent  rains.  Formerly  the 
seasons  in  California  were  divided  into  two 
periods,  wet  and  dry.  But  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  seasons  seem  to  have  undergone  a 
change,  there  having  been  much  more  ram  and  at 
unusual  periods.  A  theory  prevails  that  the 
change  results  from  the  great  increase  in  terri¬ 
tory  under  irrigation,  causing  a  moister  atmos¬ 
phere  and  a  greater  rain  precipitation  over  large 
areas,  which  in  former  times,  were  visited  by 
rains  only  during  the  winter  months. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Livinuston  County,  Ii.l. — The  drought  which 
has  prevailed  here  the  last  month  is  not  abating. 
The  hay  crop  is  a  total  failure.  The  drought 
which  has  heretofore  not  affected  the  corn,  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  affect  it  also.  x. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. — The  ground  is  get¬ 
ting  very  dry,  and  fruit  begins  to  suffer.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  ripening  10  days  ahead  of  their  sea¬ 
son,  and,  if  rain  do  not  come  soon,  the  season 
will  be  short.  Much  blight  on  pears  and  some  on 
apples.  w.  v.  t. 

McLean  County,  III.— The  hay  crop  of  this 
county  is  gone  beyond  all  hope.  No  quantity  of 
rain  could  do  it  good  now.  The  clover  was  ruined 
by  the  late  frost.  The  oats  will  yield  little  or 
nothing.  Some  are  headed  with  stalks  not  over 
six  inches  long.  Many  fields  will  not  be  cut  ex¬ 
cept  for  fodder.  The  corn  prospect  is  fair  as  yet, 
despite  the  frost  and  drought,  and  the  fact  that 
much  of  it  was  replanted.  j.  c. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 2  50@2  55 

Medium,  choice,  1894  . 2  00(3,2  05 

Pea,  1894,  choice . 2  15@2  20 

White  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 2  25@2  30 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . I  95@2  00 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1894 . 1  40@1  50 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 2  15®  — 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) . 3  15@3  20 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  75®1  86 

Marrow,  foreign . 2  26@2  35 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 1  90@2  00 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel . 1  05@i  07 

Bags,  per  bushel .  1  00® 

Scotch,  bags .  97@1  00 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras . 18  @18*4 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 18  @lo*4 

Western,  firsts . 16  @17 

Western,  seconds . 14  @15 

Western,  thirds . 12  @13 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 16)4@17 

Firsts . 15  '@16 

Seconds .  13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 17  @ — 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 15  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 13  @14 

Tubs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . 10  @11 

Thirds .  9  @10 

Factory,  extras. . 12  @ — 

Firsts . 11  @11)4 

Seconds .  9J4@10 

Thirds .  8  @9 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Thirds .  8  @10 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy  . 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Large,  white  (natural  color),  fancy 

Prime  to  choice . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best . 

Fair . 

Common . 

Full  skims . 

EGGS. 


7)4@- 

im- 

7  @  7*4 

6  H®  714 
6 *4@  6 )4 
5)4®  6 


7  94®  8 
7  @  7*4 
594®  644 
4  @  4)4 
3  @  4 
194@  2 
l  @  1)4 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  14  @  14*4 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  collections....  12*4@  13*4 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice .  12*4®  — 

Western,  northerly  sections,  choice ....  12*4@  12*4 

Western,  southerly  sections,  choice .  UJ4@  12 

Western  culls,  per  30-doz  case . 2  25  @2  75 

FRUITS— GREEN. 

Blackberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart  .  5@  15 

Cherries,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  6@  7 

Red,  good  to  prime,  per  lb .  4@  5 

Poor  to  medium,  per  lb .  1@  3 

Gooseberries,  Jersey,  green,  per  quart .  2 )4@  5 


Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart .  6®  10 

Delaware  and  Maryland,  per  quart .  7@  10 

Peaches,  Georgia,  per  6-basket  carrier .  76@2  25 

Georgia,  per  Hat  case .  50@1  25 

N.  C.  and  S.  C.,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  25 

N.  C  and  S.  C.,  per  Hat  case .  75®  1  25 

Plums.  Ga.  Beach,  per  6-basket  carrier . 1  00@1  50 

Wild  Goose,  per  carrier . I  75@2  25 

Strawberries,  Upper  Jersey,  f’cy,  l’ge,  per  qt.  7@  9 

Upper  Jersey,  fair  to  prime,  per  quart. ..  3@  6 

Southern  Jersey,  average,  per  quart .  2®  7 

Staten  Island,  per  quart .  6@  12 

Up-River,  fancy,  large,  per  quart .  8®  10 

Up  River,  fair  to  prime,  per  quart .  3@  7 

Western  N.  Y.,  fancy,  per  quart .  9@  11 

Western  N.  Y.,  fair  to  good,  per  quart . ..  4®  8 

Muskmelons.  Fla.,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Per  basket .  50@1  50 

Watermelons,  Fla.  and  Ga.,  per  100 .  10®  20 

Per  car-load . 100  00@200  00 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 70  @85 

Rye . 70  @75 

Barley . —  @— 

Buckwheat,  silver . 60  @ — 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 65  @70 

Corn . 53  @61 

Oats . 32  @42 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  70  @75 

No.  2 . 65  @70 

No.  3 . 50  @60 

Shipping . 45  @— 

Clover,  mixed . 55  @ — 

Clover . 60  @— 

Salt . 50  @60 

Straw,  long  rye . 60  @65 

Short  rye . 45  @60 

Oat . 40  @50 

Wheat . 40  @50 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  8*4®  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  .  6!4@  7*4 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5!4@  6)4 

Small,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Spring  lambs,  dressed,  prime,  per  lb .  6)4®  6)4 

Poor  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb.  7  @  — 

Medium,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4  @  4*4 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  SJ4@  3% 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  394®  4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2)4 @  2)4 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  5)4®  594 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

POTATOES. 


Eastern  Shore  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  25@3  75 

Norfolk  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl  . 3  25@4  00 

N.  C.  Rose,  per  bbl .  3  26@3  50 

Chili  red,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  25 

Charleston  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  25@4  00 

Chili  red,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  25@3  75 

White,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  26@3  50 

Savannah  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  25@3  50 

Chill  red,  prime,  per  bbl . 3  25®  — 

Southern,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Culls,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Old,  per  bbl  or  sack . 1  00@1  50 


POULTRY-FRESH  KILLED. 


Turkeys,  clear  hens .  8  @ 

Young  toms .  8  @ 

Chickens, Phila.,  under4  lbs.  to  pair, per  lb  28  @ 
Phila.,  4  lbs.  or  over  to  pair, per  lb  ...  23  @ 

L.  I.  broilers,  scalded,  per  lb .  22  @ 

Western  scalded,  per  lly .  13  @ 

Western,  dry- picked,  per  lb .  20  @ 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  8)4® 

Dry  picked,  choice .  9  @ 

Common  to  fair  .  7  @ 

Old  roosters,  per  ib .  5  @ 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb .  17  @ 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  18  ® 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @ 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  00  @ 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  60  @1 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  large,  per  lb .  20  @ 

Small  to  medium,  per  lb .  14  @ 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10)4® 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @ 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @ 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5*4@ 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @ 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @ 

Western,  per  pair .  (Ml  @ 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @ 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  (X)  @1 

Western,  per  pair .  80  @1 

Southern  and  S’westem,  per  pair .  60  @ 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @ 

VEGETABLES. 
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Asparagus,  per  doz  bunches .  50@1  00 

Beets,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100  bunches .  3  00@6  00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100  . 1  50@2  00 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  .  40@  80 

Cucumbers.  Savannah,  per  basket .  40®  60 

Charleston,  per  basket .  60@1  00 

New  Orleans,  per  doz .  — @  — 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  half-bbl .  20®  30 

Maryland,  per  basket .  30@  50 

Jersey,  per  basket .  50®  75 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  60®  75 

Eastern  Shore,  per  basket .  26@  40 

Onions.  Md.  and  Va.,  potato,  per  basket . 1  00@1  25 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  25@1  40 

Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag . 2  00@2  15 

String  beans,  N.  C.,  wax,  per  bushel .  75®  1  25 

Green,  round,  N.  C..  per  bushel .  75@1  25 

Norfolk,  wax,  per  half-bbl  basket . 1  75@2  25 

Norfolk,  green,  per  half-bbl  basket . 1  75@2  00 

Charleston,  wax,  per  basket .  50®  75 

Charleston,  green,  per  basket .  50®  75 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl-crate . 1  00@1  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@2  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  fancy,  per  carrier .  80@1  00 

Florida,  poor  to  good,  per  carrier .  60@  75 

Charleston,  per  carrier .  75@1  60 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  22,736  cans  of  milk, 
220  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  872  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.10  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yokkek. 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Daily  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON, 

183  Reade  Street.  New  York. 


CHOICE^PRODUCTS 

Highest  prices.  No  use  for  poor  goods.  Creamery 
Butter  in  tubs  and  prints  a  specialty.  Live  and 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Eggs,  Hogs,  etc.  Stencils,  etc., 
on  application.  GARNER  &  CO.,  Produce  Commis¬ 
sion  Merchants,  32  Little  12th  Street,  New  York.  Kef 
erence  :  Gansevoort  Bank. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  GO. 

headquarters for 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Beeoive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Gardes', 
Dairy.  Hennery  and  FarmT" 

Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(Lplrauiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 
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GOES  INTO  THE  HANDS 
OF  A  RECEIVER. 

Not  the  Page  Fence  but  the  animal  or  thing 
that  undertakes  to  go  through  it.  Andisn’t 
it  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  “Re¬ 
ceiver”  Is  so  competent  to  l  ake  care  of  and 
protect  all  interests  and  deliver  Into  proper 
hands  when  the  danger  Is  over? 

The  land  owner  who  puts  up  Pago  fence 
should  count  it,  not  an  expense,  hut  a  per¬ 
manent  investment.  Like  good  substantial 
buildings  it  adds  more  than  it  costs  to  the 
value  of  his  property. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian, Mich. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE: 

Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fenco:  Steel  Gatos,  Steel 
Posts  and  Steel  Rails ;  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  n  High  8t.,DeKalb, Ill. 


BALING 
PRESSES 

1  ALL  KINDS 

HORSE  and 
|  STEAM  POWER 

Address  Manuf'rft 

fCOLLlflS  PLOW  CO 

Box  11  QUINCY,  ILL. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-cent  stamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hamb- 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman's 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  iii  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KING  Hi  CO.,  No.  10 Church  St.,  OwrKo,  N.Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

Hardy,  American- grown  seed,  26  cents  per  pound, 
postpaid;  10  pounds  or  more  at  12  cents  por  pound ; 
per  bushel,  $5,  free  on  board  cars  or  express. 

Turnip  Seed.  Rutabagas,  Buckwheat,  Heed  Wheat, 
etc.,  at  growers’  prices.  Send  for  Special  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices.  FRANK  H.  BATTLES, 

Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


(Crimson  (Hover. 


The  Fanners’  New  Allv, 
SLAY  MARK  Ii  &  SON, 


.  Special  circular  free 

Dover,  Delaware. 


ry„  ■■■-»  Ilf  —  J.  —  -I  Of  60  to  100  acres, 

railti  if  anted  "oar  t4h?1Hud8on 

River.  Address 

E.  II.  O.,  No.  20  Fourth  Street,  Uoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


\J\1  A  A|  T"  F  |^— Position  as  Manager  01 
»  »  I  1 1#  foreman  on  farm.  Expert 

enced.  Reference.  Married  and  no  children. 

Address  FARMER,  Warren,  K.  I. 


WE  FOUND  IT  AT  LAST. 


DO  YOU  WANT  IT  P 

We  have  seen  other  papers  offering  cheap 
watches  to  their  subscribers,  and  often  looked 
them  up  to  see  if  we  too  could  not  offer  them  to 
our  readers;  but  in  every  case,  we  found  the 
watches  to  be  so  worthless  that  we  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  We  had  about  given  up 
the  idea  of  finding  a  satisfactory  cheap  watch. 
We  mentioned  our  experience  in  this  direction  to 


the  representative  of  a  large  American  watch 
company,  and  through  his  help  we  are  now  able 
to  offer  a  real  good  watch  at  a  very  low  price.  It 
is  guaranteed  to  keep  accurate  time,  has  seven 
jewels,  expansion  balance,  cut  pinions,  porcelain 
dial,  stem  wind  and  set  in  solid  nickel  silver  open 
face.  You  see  this  is  not  a  cheap  clock  move¬ 
ment  put  into  a  tin  oval  case.  It  is  a  watch  that 
you  can  rely  upon.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  it 
and  get  your  money  back.  Price  delivered,  $3.75. 
We  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  seven  new  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Or,  it  and  one  new  subscription  for 
rest  of  this  year  for  $4. 

THE»RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


June  29 


Part  X. 

Last  week  Prof.  Whitney  showed  how 
hard  it  is  to  prescribe  for  a  sick  soil 
without  knowing  all  the  particulars 
about  it.  We  wish  to  keep  pounding 
away  at  the  fact  that  when  crops  fail  to 
grow,  it  is  often  because  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil  is  wrong.  The 
easiest  way  to  doctor  a  sick  man  when 
the  only  symptoms  he  recognizes  are 
that  he  is  full  of  indefinite  aches  and 
pains,  is  to  give  him  a  dose  of  strong 
physic,  or  prescribe  a  “  tonic.”  The 
easiest  advice  to  give  a  farmer  when  he 
says  that  his  soil  won’t  grow  corn,  is  to 
advise  the  use  of  a  “  complete  manure,” 
or  to  go  a  step  further  and  advise  an  ex¬ 
periment  with  strips  of  soil  fertilized 
with  the  different  fertilizing  substances 
in  varying  proportions.  This  is  only 
half  the  story.  We  shall  never  feed  our 
crops  to  the  best  advantage  till  we  can 
control  the  water  supply  by  irrigation, 
tillage,  or  the  judicious  use  of  green 
manures.  And  right  in  this  connection, 
we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  article,  because  it  brings  up  a  point 
that  farmers  may  well  consider  if  they 
are  to  pay  any  attention  to  science  : 

Do  Farmers’  Clubs  Collect  Ignorance  ? 

A  farmers’  club  was  organized  in  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  in  the  early  spring  of  this 
year.  The  club  meets  monthly,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  agricultural  topics,  excluding  all 
politics.  Meeting  a  neighbor,  Mr.  Z, 
upon  the  street  one  day,  1  invited  him  to 
come  to  our  meetings,  and  become  a 
member  of  the  club.  As  he  was  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  enterprise,  I  ex¬ 
pected  him  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
club,  and  benefit  us  by  his  experience 
and  advice.  I  was  quite  surprised,  there¬ 
fore,  when  he  objected  to  our  club  on 
the  ground  that  it  couldn’t  succeed  be¬ 
cause  we  farmers  are  so  ignoi’ant  of 
agricultural  science  that  comparing 
notes  with  each  other  could  end  only  in 
collective  ignorance.  lie  was  in  favor 
of  farmers’  institutes,  because  there 
were  able  men  in  charge  of  them,  and 
because  he  had  learned  at  one  of  the 
institutes  something  new  which  he 
thought  was  of  practical  importance. 

Upon  questioning  him,  I  found  that  he 
had  learned  the  following :  That  in  all 
fertilizers,  there  are  three  necessary 
elements — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash.  That  nitrogen  gave  the  rank 
growth  to  the  stalk,  that  phosphoric 
acid  grew  the  seed,  and  that  potash  gave 
stiffness  to  the  stalk.  It  so  happens  that 
Mr.  Zhas  a  farm  of  alluvial  bottom  land, 
where  the  growth  of  stalk  is  usually 
luxuriant.  To  this  naturally  rich  soil, 
he  has  added  much  manure.  He  had 
often  complained  that  his  grain  ‘  ‘lodged, ” 
and  that  the  berry  was  not  plump.  It  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  he  valued 
the  information  he  received,  for  it  hit 
his  case  exactly.  This  incident  suggests 
a  few  remarks. 

If  there  be  those  who  regard  the  pro¬ 
fessors  in  agricultural  colleges  as  mere 
scientific  theorists  devoid  of  practical 
knowledge  of  farming,  so  also  are  there 
men  who  accept  the  dicta  of  these  same 
professors  without  hesitation,  and  who 
regard  their  own  knowledge  and  abili¬ 
ties  as  counting  for  nothing  beside  the 
knowledge  and  abilities  of  the  profes¬ 
sors.  Not  only  is  this  true  with  regard 
to  the  professors,  but  also  with  regard 
to  the  lecturers  who  lead  farmers’  in¬ 
stitutes.  On  this  question,  as  on  many 
others,  there  is  a  golden  mean. 

We  are  entirely  grateful  for  the  in¬ 
formation  which  these  lecturers  and 
men  of  science  have  given  us,  but  we 
need  not  demean  ourselves  before  them 
by  underrating  our  own  knowledge. 
We  have  gained  knowledge  in  the  same 
way  that  they  have— by  observation. 


^  We  have  observed  the  blighting  effects 
of  frost  and  drought  and  hardened 
ground,  and  the  beneficial  influence  of 
heat  and  moisture.  All  the  varying  con¬ 
ditions  of  nature  are  as  open  to  our  in¬ 
spection  as  to  theirs.  We  may  properly 
defer  to  their  judgment  when  the  chem¬ 
ical  analyses  of  soils  and  plants  are 
under  discussion,  but  in  most  things  per¬ 
taining  to  farming,  we  ought  to  have 
confidence  in  our  own  observation  and 
judgment. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  farmers  generally  possess 
concerning  agriculture,  has  been  forced 
upon  them  instead  of  being  systematic¬ 
ally  sought  ;  but  having  discovered  our 
mistake,  we  shall  henceforth  make  the 
investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  their 
order,  the  immediate  end  in  view.  This 
deliberate  investigation,  which  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge  has  yielded  such 
great  results,  bids  fair  to  revolutionize 
agricultural  methods.  At  a  farmers’ 
club,  the  observations  of  each  member 
ought  to  be  collected,  sifted  and  ar¬ 
ranged.  We  do  not  appreciate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  comparing  notes.  As  ob¬ 
servation  is  the  first  step  toward  gaining 
knowledge,  so  comparison  is  the  second. 
By  all  means,  let  us  have  farmers’  clubs 
at  which  we  can  exchange  experiences, 
and  get  confidence  in  ourselves.  The 
result  will  be,  not  collective  ignorance, 
but  collective  intelligence. 

A.  D.  MCNAIR. 

Now,  there  is  much  food  for  thought 
in  that  article.  Our  opinion  is  that  the 
farmers’  club  and  the  scientific  man, 
should  work  together.  Suppose  a  dozen 
men  come  together  and  compa  re  notes 
on  some  interesting  point  of  farming  ! 
After  they  get  through,  let  the  secretary 
send  a  synopsis  of  the  discussion  to  the 
director  of  the  experiment  station,  and 
ask  him  to  give  the  scientific  facts  about 
it.  He  will  do  it,  and  how  much  more 
valuable  it  would  be  than  for  any  single 
farmer  to  send  his  individual  opinion  for 
investigation.  That  is  one  way  in  which 
the  experiment  stations  can  be  made  very 
useful,  and  farmers’  clubs  might  well 
submit  their  discussions  for  scientific  re¬ 
view.  It  is  true  that  the  value  of  com¬ 
paring  notes  can  hardly  be  overesti¬ 
mated,  but  the  comparisons  are  valuable 
only  when  a  true  standard  is  used. 

Take  the  simple  illustration  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  we  heard  of  in  Delaware.  On 
two  farms,  close  together  and  of  much 
the  same  soil,  two  farmers  used  potash 
and  bone  with  Crimson  clover  for  ferti¬ 
lizing-  corn.  One  farmer  used  the  potash 
on  the  clover  during  its  fall  growth, 
plowed  under  the  clover,  and  then  put 
on  the  bone.  The  other  grew  the  clover 
alone,  and  put  the  potash  and  bone  on 
the  corn.  The  first  man  had  an  immense 
crop  of  clover  and  nearly  doubled  the 
other’s  corn  crop  in  consequence.  Now 
a  man  might  say  in  reporting  that,  that 
they  used  the  same  fertilizer — which  in 
one  sense  was  true.  Yet  you  can  see 
that  it  would  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
and  unless  they  went  deeper  and  ob¬ 
tained  all  the  facts  to  show  when  the 
potash  was  used,  there  would  be  no  way 
of  accounting  for  the  extra  yield.  The 
point  is,  that  we  cannot  be  too  careful, 
in  reporting  or  studying  an  experiment, 
to  get  all  the  facts,  and  look  into  all  the 
conditions.  Above  all,  let  us  learn  to 
look  beyond  the  mere  application  of  cer¬ 
tain  fertilizers,  for  the  reason  that  led  to 
an  increased  yield. 

And  right  here  let  us  go  back  to  that 
matter  of  mulching  the  soil  which  was 
fully  described  on  page  341.  This  note 
brings  it  to  mind.  We  are  glad  to  have 
our  friends  help  us  out  in  this  matter : 

As  a  general  thing,  we  know  little  about  mulch¬ 
ing  except  in  connection  with  young  trees  and 
small  fruits.  Here,  however,  mulching  is  extens¬ 
ively  practiced  with  potatoes.  Many  may  do  it 
as  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  trouble  of 
working  them;  others  because  their  neighbors  do 
it;  others,  again,  because  experience  has  taught 
them  that  in  this  part  of  the  country,  at  least, 
both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  cx-op  is 
thereby  increased.  A  few  only,  have  an  eye  to 
the  improvement  of  their  soil,  a  fact  which  no 
one  disputes,  but  which  nearly  everybody  errone¬ 


ously  attributes  to  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  cov¬ 
ering. 

Perhaps  as  good  a  yield  of  tubers  as  was  ever 
seen,  was  grown  about  here  some  years  ago  by 
mere  accident,  A  few  potatoes  happened  to  be 
dropped  on  the  hard  soil  where  the  wheat  was 
thrashed,  and  were  unwittingly  covered  with  con¬ 
siderable  chaff.  The  result  was  surprising. 

Never  so  long  as  I  live,  and  mulching  material 
is  no  more  costly  than  at  present,  shall  I  attempt 
to  work  another  potato.  As  I  look  out  of  my 
window  to-day  (June  15)  with  my  potatoes  in  full 
bloom,  many  of  them  28  to  30  inches  high  above 
the  mulch,  and  their  dark  green  color  promising 
continued  growth,  I  realize  what  a  wise  thing  it 
was  that  I  had  that  mulch  applied  this  spring.  I 
have  just  examined  them;  at  the  very  edge,  the 
ground  is  quite  dry,  but  under  the  leaves,  the  soil 
is  as  moist  as  though  we  had  just  had  a  shower 
of  rain.  I  know  exactly  what  it  cost  me,  as  I 
hired  the  work  done  for  the  express  purpose  of 
determining  that  point.  The  cost  was  at  the  rate 
of  $1  per  acre  for  every  inch  in  depth,  as  the 
leaves  were  comparatively  loosely  applied.  The 
rain  soon  settled  them,  but  the  mass  is  there,  and 
I  wouldn’t  take  double  the  cost  and  have  them  re¬ 
moved. 

Long  straw  does  not  answer  the  purpose  quite 
so  well,  as  it  permits  the  heated  air  to  penetrate 
more  freely  to  the  soil,  thereby  inducing  evapora¬ 
tion.  Straw  cut  short  and  chaff,  are  excellent 
materials  :  but  while  almost  anything  —  even 
planks — is  better  than  nothing,  my  experience 
with  forest  leaves  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
they  are,  par  excellence,  the  best  mulching  mater¬ 
ial.  Whenever  I  test  some  new  and  high-priced 
corn,  I  invariably  make  sure  of  a  mulch.  Rain  or 
shine,  it  grows  right  along  while  all  the  other 
corn  in  the  neighborhood  may  be  scorched  by 
heat  and  drought. 

It  is  my  belief,  and  if  I  am  rightly  understood, 
it  will  scarcely  be  disputed,  that  the  longer  a 
given  kind  of  potatoes,  corn,  etc.,  keeps  up  a 
steady  growth  of  stalk,  the  greater  will  be  the 
yield  of  tubers  or  grain,  as  the  case  may  be.  A 
mulch  positively  protracts  growth.  Any  one  can 
make  his  own  inference.  Interrupted  growth  does 
not  tend  to  give  us  fine  and  large  crops.  Severe, 
indeed,  must  be  the  drought  that  will  check  the 
growth  of  a  crop  properly  mulched.  Remember 
that  mulching  may  be  done  when  it  would  be  out 
of  the  question  to  cultivate  the  soil.  You  get 
your  money  back  in  the  expense  saved  in  cultivat¬ 
ing;  your  crop  does  not  depend  on  the  fickle¬ 
ness  of  the  weather;  it  is  so  much  plant  food 
added  to  your  soil  for  the  succeeding  crop;  but 
most  important  is  the  enrichment  of  the  soil 
according  to  the  chemical  methods  Daine  Nature 
employs  to  build  up  what  man  has  torn  down. 

Virginia.  J.  c.  sengkr. 

The  writer  has  an  experiment  with 
mulched  potatoes  under  way.  On  a 
piece  of  ground  40x30  feet,  potatoes 
were  planted  in  rows  15  inches  apart, 
the  seed  pieces  about  a  foot  apart  in  the 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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<§j  Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  is  j 
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^  thing  its  aid  is  invaluable. 

J|  something  no  soap  or  other  cleanser 
i|j  will  do— cuts  the  grease  on  milk  ® 
y  pails,  pans,  churns,  See.  With  its 
£j  aid  you  can  keep  your  dairy  clean  pj 
M  and  sweet  in  half  the  lime ,  with  half ^ 
tgj  the  labor ,  at  half  the  expense.  Sold 
everywhere  in  large  packages,  25c. 
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Goi.d  Dust  Washing  Powder  hasl 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for] 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  live  stock. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  CO.,  i 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roots, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN. 

38  Dey  St  reet.  N.  V 
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by  lease*. 

No"  BUST  nor’  RATTLE.  Outlostt  tin  or  Iron 
4  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
jest  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac. 


THOROUGH  INVESTIGATION 
REQUESTED. 


A  BOLD  ASSERTION. 


Ever  since  Prof.  Koch  startled  the  world 
by  promising  to  cure  consumption  with  the 
Koeli  lymph  and  his  complete  failure  to  do 
so,  the  people  have  been  looking  for  some 
discovery  which  would  prove  an  absolute, 
certain  cure  for  that  dread  disease.  Over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
chief  consulting  physician  to  the  Invalids’ 
Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  put  in  a  claim 
for  a  medicine,  which  he  had  discovered 
and  used,  in  his  extensive  practice,  that 
would  cure  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
of  consumption  when  taken  in  all  its  early 
stages.  Time  has  proved  that  his  assertion 
was  based  on  facts  gained  from  experience. 
His  “Golden  Medical  Discovery  ”  has  cured 
many  thousand  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  Dr.  Pierce  invites  all  interested 
to  send  to  him  for  a  free  book  which  gives 
the  names,  addresses  and  photographs  of 
many  prominent  people  who  have  willingly 
testified  to  the  marvelous  curative  proper¬ 
ties  of  his  “Golden  Medical  Discovery.” 
He  has  also  written  a  Book  of  160  pages  on 
“Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  ’  ’  which 
treats  of  all  Throat,  Bronchial  and  Lung 
diseases,  also  Asthma  and  Catarrh,  that  will 
be  mailed  by  the  World’s  Dispensary  Med¬ 
ical  Association  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  receipt 
of  six  cents  in  stamps,  to  pay  postage. 

Consumption,  as  most  everybody  knows, 
is  first  manifested  by  feeble  vitality,  loss 
of  strength,  emaciation  ;  then  local  symp¬ 
toms  soon  develop,  as  cough,  difficult 
breathing,  or  bleeding  from  lungs,  when 
investigation  proves  that  tubercular  de¬ 
posits  have  formed  in  the  lungs.  It  is 
earnestly  advised  that  the  “  Discovery  ”  be 
taken  early  and  the  latter  stages  of  the 
disease  can  thereby  be  easily  avoided. 

To  build  up  solid  flesh  and  strength  after 
the  grip,  pneumonia,  (“lung  fever  ”),  ex¬ 
hausting  fevers,  and  other  prostrating  dis¬ 
eases,  it  has  no  equal.  It  does  not  make 
fat  like  cod  liver  oil  and  its  nasty  qom, 
pounds,  but,  solid,  wholesome  flesh. 
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Cider  and  Wine  Mills. 

Best  qualities  of  both  Crush¬ 
ing  and  Grating  Mills. 

Small  sizes  for  Family  use. 
Large  sizes  for  Farmers’  use. 
Fruit,  Wine  and  Lard  Presses. 
Hand  and  Power  Grinders. 
AMES  PLOW  CO. 

Boston  and  New  York. 
Send  for  Circulars,  Catalogue. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
D.  G  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  HU 
V.  Mention  this  paper 


Rft  i  n  » — A  City  young  man  wishes  to  spend  the 
DUAnlf  next  few  months  in  country,  giving 
service  for  board.  Willing  to  make  himself  useful  at 
any  light  work;  fruit  farm  preferred.  Object  tem¬ 
porary  change  of  occupation.  Reference  if  desired. 
Address  E.  G-  B„  34  Sterling  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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PRIMER  SCIENCE. 

(continued.) 

row.  The  rows  were  made  shallow  with 
a  wheel  hoe,  and  the  potatoes  covered 
with  about  two  inches  of  soil.  Over 
this  was  spread  a  coating'  of  manure, 
and  on  this  a  layer  of  cut  straw.  The 
ground  was  moist  at  the  time.  The 
potatoes  were  planted  on  a  tough,  wiry 
sod  that  had  not  been  plowed  in  nearly 
15  years.  No  cultivating  or  hoeing  has 
been  done,  yet  comparatively  few  weeds 
have  grown  through  the  mulch,  though 
on  the  unmulched  ground  alongside,  the 
weeds  nearly  mastered  the  crops.  The 
drought  has  been  severe,  yet  the  soil 
under  the  mulch  is  still  cool  and  moist. 

The  eight  varieties  of  potatoes  in  this 
experiment  are  the  finest  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  neighborhood.  In 
places,  the  vines  are  over  three  feet 
high,  and  are  of  a  dark,  rich  green  color. 
Old  potato  growers  think  the  result  will 
be  “all  vines.”  We  know,  however, 
that  there  are  potatoes  large  enough  to 
eat  (not  to  sell)  noiv,  55  days  from  plant¬ 
ing.  We  shall  wait  until  they  are  dug, 
however,  before  talking  about  yield. 
Thus  far,  the  mulch  has  proved  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  through  this  very  dry 
season,  has  apparently  given  the  pota¬ 
toes  an  ideal  place  to  grow  in.  After 
the  potatoes  are  dug,  we  propose  to  set 
potted  strawberry  plants  on  this  ground 
on  the  intensive  plan  recently  suggested 
by  Mr.  Crawford. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Castrating  Colts. — For  the  past  12 
years,  we  have,  on  an  average,  castrated 
four  colts  each  year  when  about  three 
months  old,  always  with  the  best  of  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Among  them  are  some  of  the 
best  horses,  shipped  to  New  York  City 
and  Boston.  The  operation  does  not 
stop  the  growth  of  the  yard  in  ours ; 
not  one  of  them  has  ever  been  foul. 
They  are  not  so  mischievous  in  chasing 
young  colts,  calves,  lambs,  etc.  Allow¬ 
ing  them  to  go  entire  one,  two  or  three 
years,  adds  nothing  to  style,  spirit  or 
endurance.  There  is  no  more  reason  for 
delaying  this  operation  in  colts  than 
there  is  with  pigs,  calves  or  lambs. 

Renwick,  Iowa.  o.  k.  f. 

Dishorning  Again.— On  page  387  is  an 
article  by  O.  II.  Smith.  From  experience 
in  our  own  herd,  I  find  that  a  dishorned 
cow  never  learns  to  use  her  head  in  the 
rough  way  a  mulley  does.  The  younger 
the  calf  is  when  the  horns  are  killed  or 
removed,  the  more  the  mulley  nature  will 
be  developed.  But  I  think  it  not  worth 
while  to  be  bothered  with  horns  on  stock 
two  years  old,  as  they  are  often  trouble¬ 
some  at  that  age.  If  dishorned  at  12  to 
18  months,  one  may  expect  to  get  a  very 
gentle  and  satisfactory  cow.  While  I  do 
not  burn  any  horns  out  with  either  caus¬ 
tic  or  a  hot  iron,  I  must  agree  very 
nearly  with  Mr.  Smith’s  views  on  the 
subject.  a.  c.  B. 

Cochran ville,  Pa. 

Breeding  Sows. — “  Balanced  rations” 
are  much  talked  and  written  about.  I 
have  raised  pigs  for  several  years  with 
fair  success.  I  have  fed  beets,  but  can 
seldom  get  my  hogs  hungry  enough  to 
eat  turnips.  We  never  have  sick  hogs. 

I  keep  my  breeders  in  a  hoghouse,  each 
having  a  room  some  10  feet  square,  and 


Short  Journeys  on  a  Long  Road 

Is  the  characteristic  title  of  a  profusely 
illustrated  book  containing  over  100 
pages  of  charmingly  written  descriptions 
of  summer  resorts  in  the  country  north 
and  west  of  Chicago.  The  reading  mat¬ 
ter  is  new,  the  illustrations  are  new, 
and  the  information  therein  will  be  new 
to  almost  every  one. 

A  copy  of  “  Short  Journeys  on  a  Long 
Iload  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  who 
will  inclose  10  cents  (to  pay  postage)  to 
(iEo.  11.  Heafford,  General  Passenger 
Agent  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway,  Chicago,  Ill.—  A.dv, 


each  has  an  outside  pen  12  or  14  feet 
square.  We  throw  into  the  pens  sea 
weed,  leaves,  weeds,  pea  vines,  waste 
from  cabbage,  etc.,  as  convenient.  For 
the  past  year,  we  have  fed  the  sows 
soaked  or  boiled  corn,  and  such  slops  as 
we  have  from  the  time  the  pigs  are  taken 
off  until  they  have  pigs  again.  After 
the  pigs  are  two  or  three  days  old,  we 
feed  the  sows  each  two  quarts  shorts, 
one  quart  flour  middlings  and  three 
quarts  boiled  corn,  three  times  a  day. 
That  is,  during  the  day,  they  get  six 
quarts  of  shorts,  three  quarts  best  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  six  to  nine  quarts  boiled 
corn.  This  is  the  average,  the  number 
of  pigs  to  each  sow  and  her  appetite 
having  something  to  do  with  it.  I  usually 
feed  the  sows  myself,  because  great  care 
is  needed  to  feed  enough  and  not  too 
much.  I  boil  the  corn  but  little,  putting 
a  bushel  in  the  boiler  with  cold  water 
and  keep  up  the  fire  until  it  boils.  One 
bushel  makes  about  three,  so  that  in 
feeding  six  quarts  of  the  boiled  corn, 
they  get  the  equal  of  two  quarts  of  dry. 
As  my  sows  do  well  and  I  have  good  pigs, 
why  is  not  the  above  indicated  system  a 
good  one  ?  By  the  way,  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  shorts  and  bran  ? 

Rochester,  Mass.  t.  w. 

A  Good  Point.— Mr.  A.  Baker,  in  the 
Jersey  Bulletin,  well  says  :  “  The  no¬ 

tion  prevails  widely  among  homespun 
farmers,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  keep 
good  Jersey  cows  because  they  require 
so  much  care,  and  eat  so  much.  The 
notion  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  is  only 
rich  people  who  can  afford  to  keep  poor 
cows,  because  it  is  to  them  a  matter  of 
no  consequence  whether  they  pay  or  not. 
And  poor  cows  never  do  pay.  Therefore, 
the  poor  man  who  persists  in  keeping 
poor  cows  will  die  a  poor  man  in  spite 
of  himself.  So  long  as  a  cow  yields  a 
good  net  profit  on  what  she  eats,  the 
more  she  eats,  the  better  cow  she  is.” 


BARREN  COWS. 

In  response  to  the  questions  asked  on 
page  418,  the  following  replies  have 
come  to  hand  : 

Abortion  is  more  frequently  the  cause 
of  failure  to  breed,  than  any  other  known 
cause.  A  cow  may  become  too  fat  to 
breed.  In  another  the  trouble  may  be 
in  the  individual  organism  of  the  animal, 
and  frequently  is.  If  the  cow  do  not 
breed  regularly,  her  offspring  is  not  as 
liable  to  do  so.  Smut  in  corn  or  rye  is 
not  good  for  a  breeding  animal.  Rye  is 
not  a  natural  food  for  cows,  and  should 
not  be  fed.  A  little  asafetida  in  salt,  is 
good  to  regulate  the  system  of  a  breed¬ 
ing  animal.  If  a  cow  come  in  heat  and 
fail  to  breed,  it  would  be  well  to  change 
the  male.  P>  Ir 

Flemingsville,  N.  Y. 

I  have  had  some  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
so  have  my  neighbors,  and  in  every 
single  case  that  ever  came  under  my 
notice,  the  pedigree  showed  inbreeding 
to  a  close  extent,  say,  sire  upon  his  own 
daughter,  a  son  upon  his  dam  ;  the  get 
of  this  mating  were  the  barren  ones. 
Ihe  finest  specimen  I  ever  had  was  sired 
by  her  mother’s  own  son,  and  after  two 
years  of  vain  attempt  to  breed  her,  1 
was  obliged  to  kill  her.  I  never  heard 
of  rye  pasture  injuring  cattle,  and  I 
pasture  sheep  on  it  freely  and  know  that 
it  does  not  affect  them,  c  j.  Norton. 

Morantown,  Kan. 

The  trouble  may  be  the  bull,  and  if  a 
bull  is  ever  with  other  cows,  it  is  well 
to  change  if  he  is  unable  to  get  a  certain 
cow  in  calf.  Sometimes  a  young  bull 
will  get  a  cow  in  calf  that  fails  with  an 
old  one.  It  may  be  the  cow.  Sometimes 
it  is  difficult  to  get  a  cow  in  calf  that  is 
fed  high  and  has  not  been  served  for 
some  time  after  calving.  In  such  cases, 
a  radical  change  in  her  care  will  usually 
accomplish  the  object — very  short  feed 
for  a  few  days,  then  liberal  feed,  any¬ 
thing  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the 
system.  When  you  menace  the  life  of 
animals  or  plants,  Nature  seeks  immedi- 
atel.y  to  save  the  species  and  tries  to  re¬ 
produce.  It  is  difficult  to  breed  after 
abortion,  until  the  reproductive  organs 
are  thoroughly  healed.  Long  continued 
failure  to  breed  is  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  tuberculosis  in  the  reproductive  or¬ 


gans.  I  do  not  think  the  moderate  feed- 
ing  of  green  rye  or  the  grain  would 
cause  a  cow  to  become  barren.  It  is 
always  more  difficult  to  breed  high-fed 
stock  that  ai-e  forced  for  a  large  produc¬ 
tion  of  dairy  products.  The  same  is  true 
in  the  human  family — the  poorly  fed. 
and  the  laboring  class  have  more  child¬ 
ren  than  the  rich  and  idle  of  our  com¬ 
munities.  c.  M.  WINSI.OW. 

Vermont. 


One  OK  THE  Nicest  and  best  Tonics  and  anti-acids 
for  dyspeptics  is  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge. - 
When  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Sanative  Fills,  it 
rarely  fails  to  be  effective;  while  its  moderate  price 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.— Ada. 


Guernsey  Bulls 

FOR  SALK.  Best  Butter  Strains. 

ELLERSL1E  STOCK  FARM, 

HHINKCLIFF.  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  prices. 

KOliT.  P.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 

The  greatest  horse 
remedy  in  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
in  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  backed 
by  a  standing  offer 
of  *  1  OO  Reward 
for  every  failure 
If  it  won’t  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Contracted 
and  KnottedCords. 
Shoe  Bolls,  when 
first  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company.. 
Sample  free  fo> " 
threo  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

r  Bit.  S.  A.  Tuttle — Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  oi 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  foi 
colic  I  think  it  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

J.  H.  Shaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 

Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St , 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


DIRECT-UM  BIT. 


Best  Combination  Bit  made. 

Severe  or  Easy. 

as  you  want  it. 


Sample  mailed,  XC  #1.00. 
Nickel  #l.r>0. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  Racine.  Win 


THE  BEST 

■s  a  GLASS  JHR 

Keeps  the  Contents  Clean. 
Accurate  Measure. 

Easy  to  Wash.  Cheap,. 

All  Milk  Dealers  and  Dairymen’s  Supplies. 

CREAMERY  PACKAGE  MFQ.  CO. 

1  to  6  W.  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO. 


rarm  uream  Separators 

F.  M.  SHARPLES.1  West  Chester,  Fa.,  E 


uiiu  nan. 


catalogue 
Elgin,  111. 


CnR  CA|  p— Excelsior  bred  GUERNSEY  Bulls, 
run  OHLC  sired  by  a  son  of  lord  Stranford. 
Prices  according  to  age  and  breeding. 

L.  L.  MORRELL,  Kinderhook.  N.  Y. 


A.J.C.C.  Jersey  Cattle  and  Chester  White  Hogs. 

Ten  Cows,  15  Bulls,  20  Heifers,  St.  Lambert  and  Stoke 
Pogis  blood.  Chester  Whites,  headed  by  Happy  Me¬ 
dium.  Finest  herd  In  Pennsylvania.  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Write  C.  E.  MOKRISON,  Londonderry,  Pa. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  &£««« 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Uambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle: 
also  Poland  China.  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


LOOK  !  at  advertisement  in  issue  of  22nd  Inst.  This 
offer  will  not  last  forever  Write  at  once. 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Rudd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES!  ,lLS™ 

I«  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  time*  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention’. 
Lion’s  share  of  F'lrit  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  bestt  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES  CH0ICE  stock. 

UllhWlllllhl)  Illustrated  Catalogue.! 
ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruvllie,  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES  cl.rfJ  iV'.S 

with  broad  dished  face,  straight  backs  and  growth y, 
try  G.  It.  FOULKE.  Bala  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
You  won’t  be  disappointed.  He  is  the  only  breeder 
guaranteeing  satisfaction  or  freight  paid  both  ways. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

and  BERKSHIRES.  Choice 
large  stralns.8-week  pigs  not 
akin.  Poland-China  Boars 
ail  ages.  Hard  time  prices. 

HAMILTON  A  CO.,  Corhrjin ville,  Pa. 


Great  Bargains  in 

Poland-China  Pigs. 

SEND  FO It  PRICE.  ° 

F.  If.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chittenango.  N.  Y. 


RECORD  TIGHT-SEAL  PACKAGE 

FOIt 

BUTTER  AND  LARD 


Seals  Tight  Instantly ,  and  Opens 
Instantly.  What  the  country 
has  always  wanted  and  nevei 
been  able  to  obtain  until  now : 
made  in  nine  sizes,  from  on< 
pound  to  GO.  Quotations  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  RECOK1 
M  A  NUFACTUR1NG  CO.. 
Conneaut,  Ashtabula  Co..  O. 


VICTOR:  COW  CLIP 

Holds  cow’s  tail  to  her 
leg  and  keeps  it  out  of 
the  milk  and  milker’s 
face  All  dealers  sell  it. 
30c.  Single;  Pour$l. 

Sent  by  mail  free 
on  receipt  of  x>rice  by 
manufacturers, 

Victor  Novelty  Works, 
832  Austin  Av.  Chicago 


NO  FLIES,  VERMIN  or  SORES  on  HORSE 

or  COW  (H  more  milk.) 


SHOO-FLY 


.23 


The  ORIGINAL,  STOCK  PROTECTOR  1S85. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  from  thirty-seven  States. 
BEWARE  of  followers!  I  Some  a  greasy  paste 
that  gums  the  hair  and  clogs  the  pores,  injuring  the 
animal.  If  your  dealer  offers  a  substitute,  send  50  cts. 
and  our  agent  in  your  State  will  express  one  quart. 
$1.50  per  gallon— lc.  per  day.  Agent,  #90  month. 
SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Death  on  Cattle  Fly 

AND  SHEEP  TICKS.  The  best  Compound  to  keei 
the^KHes  off.  FLUID  Oh 

'mm"  J  mall. 25c.  Write  fOMrtrcular. 
orlee  list  and  reference. 

~  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire,  Chester  wi>i 

Jersey  Red  and  Roland  ('hint. 
'PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Ponltry.  Hunting 

_  »nd  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

9.  W.  SMITH.  Cochran  ville,  Cheater  Co.,  Penno. 


I  flf]  Choicc  P-  Ducks.  Must  go  quick  to  make  room 
I  UU  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 

Eggs  that  Hatch. 

Cayuga  Black  Duck,  $1.25  per  13  ;  fine  Black  Lang- 
shan,  $1  per  13;  Brown  Leghorn,  $1  per  13;  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys  $3  per  13-all  from  choice  stock 
Order  early.  O  H  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


CANNED  MEAT 
FOR  POULTRY. 


This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat, 
carefully  cooked,  ground  fine, 
seasoned  and  hermetically 

. . . . .  sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 

time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cans 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls.’ 
Ground  flue,  it  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and’ 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price  30  cents 
per  can:  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  PERFECTION  Incubator 


Is  the  Favorite,  and  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  Best  Incu¬ 
bator  made.  It  does  the 
work  to  Perfection.  Every 
machine  fully  Warranted. 
Write  for  Circulars  &  Prices 
The  Perfection  Incubator  & 
Brooder  Co..  Quincy,  ill. 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON- 

Bisulphide. 


For  kiHing Woodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  jO-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


C”!S*S°  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 


The  most  successful  college  on  this  continent. 


JOS.  HUGHES 


ontment  For  full  particulars  address  the  Secretary, 
*•>  A5J7-2539  .State  St,,  Chic: 


Chicugo,  III. 


YOU  NEED  IT 

Ol  li  BOOK 


“GOOD  BUTTER 


AND  HOW  TO 
MAKE  IT.” 
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THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  GO., 

■  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

\  ELEVATOR  BINDERS 

LARGE  AND  8MALL. 

ifr  Also  single  and  double  speed 

^  IfelSP-  MOWERS  (ALL  SIZES) ;  and 

sir.- . DISK  pulverizers. 


Humorous 


And  the  girl  with  the  city’s  flavor 
To  the  country  takes  her  flight, 

To  ask  as  shyly  as  yesteryear 
If  the  dreadful  cows  will  bite. 

—Detroit  News-Tribune. 

One  woman  can  live  together  and  not 
quarrel. — New  York  Recorder. 

Willetts  :  “  What’s  Blobson  doing 

now?”  Gilletts:  “He  isn’t  doing  any¬ 
thing.  He’s  got  a  Government  position.” 
— Dallas  Times- Herald. 

A  German  scientist  says  that  thinking 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  wrinkles. 
Perhaps  this  explains  how  our  Congress¬ 
men  preserve  their  good  looks. — Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer. 

“  I  want  a  thermometer,”  said  the  old 
lady  to  the  clerk  as  she  mopped  her 
damp  brow  witli  a  big  handkerchief  ; 
“and  please  set  it  at  GO  degrees.” — Phil¬ 
adelphia  Record. 

Father  :  “  What  on  earth  makes  that 
young  man  stay  so  late  ?  Doesn’t  he 
know  how  to  say  good-night  ?  ”  Edith  : 
“  Of  course  he  does!  That’s  what  makes 
him  stay  so  late.” — Puck. 

A  correspondent  of  a  poultry  journal 
asks:  “Have  hens  enough  instinet  to 
distinguish  between  a  real  egg  and  the 
porcelain  counterfeit  ?  ”  We  think  they 
have.  A  hen  never  lays  a  porcelain  egg. 
— Norristown  Herald. 

Young  Mr.  Hunker  had  stolen  a  kiss 
from  Miss  Kittish,  and  she  had  scolded 
him  very  properly.  “  You’ll  forgive  me. 
won’t  you?”  asked  he.  “Will  you 
promise  never  to  do  it  again  ?”  “  No.” 

“  'Then  1  forgive  you.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Scene:  A  Sunday-school.  Johnnie: 
“1  say,  Miss  Jones,  I  know  now  why 
you  didn’t  want  me  to  rob  birds’  nests 
last  spring.”  Miss  Jones  (with  an  oriole 
in  her  hat):  “Why  was  it,  Johnnie?” 
Johnnie  (gazing  with  admiring  eyes  at 
the  hat)  :  “’Cause  you  wanted  the  birds 
to  grow  big  enough  to  wear  ’em.” — Kate 
Field's  Washington. 

Teacher  :  “Now,  Willie  Jenkins,  how 
many  seconds  make  a  minute?”  Willie  : 
“Male  or  female?”  Teacher:  “Male 
or  female — what  do  you  mean?”  Willie  : 
“There’s  a  big  difference.  When  pa 
says  he’ll  be  down  in  a  minute  it  takes 
him  GO  seconds,  but  ma’s  minutes  are 
about  GOO,  ’specially  when  she’s  puttin’ 
on  her  hat.” — Harper's  Weekly. 


The  Slronge.t  and 
Mott  Durable  Wind 
Engine  ever  constructed. 


. !5w.r •W-  BEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO., 

JQAT-A.VT-A.,  3NT.  Y. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  WEST  DETROIT.  MICH. 


U buckeye 

FORCE  PUMP 


■/ -\u\  Work*  ea«y  and  throws. 
5  ®  5  /  all  a  constant  stream. 

o  /lM  Has  Porcelain  Lined] 

Z-o  °  m  im  -rim  and  Brass  Cylinders. 

Is  easily  set. 

/  I  ||yl  the  cheapest  and  H  p 
Z)  t"1  11  \\best  Force  Pump  in  | 

H  !■;  <s  \  1  \\  the  world  for  deep  E 

z -c  £  /  1/  I  1  or  shallow  wells,  t 

oiduc  |  y- 1  \  A  Never  freezer  in  | 

CCZ  J  o  V  \ /|Y)\  winter.  Also  j 

” ®  I  A  Y  YU  l  manufacturers  Tl 

c  II  vYU\  ot  the 

jEW"  1/1  X  A4  \\  COLUMBIA 
H \V  V  Ml  '>gteeiwjnd Mills 
Steel  Derricks,  BUCKEYE  Tank 
and  Spray  Pumps,  BUCKEYE  and 
GLOBE  lawn  Mowers,  BUCKEYE 
Wrought  Iron  Fencing,  Cresting, 
etc.  Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices.  1 
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IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  AN 

ENSILAGE  OR  FODDER  CUTTER. 
OR  CORN  HUSKER, 


Send  for  the  ROSS  1895  Catalogue.  Finest  line  we 
have  ever  produced.  Low  prices.  Catalogue  and 
NEW  work  on  Ensilage  free. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


THE  WIND 

rEaWORKS 


THE  SOUTHWICK  BALING  PRESS 


i  1  O  Tone  n.rinv  Machine  at  a  1 0-Tons-a-Day  Price. 
I  l£-IU[la  a  Da y  our  Warranty  Goes  with  Each  Machine. 

The  South  wick  Baling  Press  is  a  2-horse,  full-circle  machine. 
.  It  lias  too  largest  feed  opening  of 

any  Continuous-Baling,  _ 

!§»  Double-Stroke  Press  in 
W  the  World.  \V\ 


o //M&T,  FREEMAN. Steel  • 

Wind  -Hill.  Best# 

•  -lOUtAiWT-  and  lasts  longest,  because—  • 

•  strongest — all  parts  50  per  cent.  • 

•  ^TnTru^  heavier  than  other  mills,  and  ? 

till  galvanized  after  completion.  ( 

•  Simplest  in  construction,  has  self-  £ 

•  oiling  Babbitt  boxes— 1(H)  times  better  than  * 
Z  graphite  hearings.  The  sails  are  made  of  No.  20  • 

•  Bheet  steel— 60  per  cent,  heavier  than  No.  24  • 

•  steel,  such  ns  is  used  for  the  sails  of  most  other  • 

•  mills.  Send  for  full  particulars  about  12-foot  * 


Bales  tight;  draft  light. 

Capacity;  Construction;  Durability— all  the  BUST. 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


119  MAIN  ST.,  SANDWICH,  ILLS 


Why  continue  an  inferior  system 


you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  lnierior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss?  Dairying  is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con¬ 
ducted  it  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  ypvj.  You 
need  a  Separator,  --md  you  need  the  BEST,— -i the 
“Baby.”  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  $7o. 
upward.  Send  for  new  1895  Catalogue. 


PERKINS  Steel,  Galvanized, 

_ • — \  Power 

_  I  and 


PERKINS  Pump' 


With  Graphite  Boxed. 
Galvanized  Steel  Tower*. 
Warrant  covers  to  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.  Before  buying  get  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  of  what  we 
manufacture. 

PERKINS  WIND  MILL  CO., 

9  Race  St.,  Mishawaka,  lad. 
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buy  "direct  FROM  FACTORY,"  best 


MIXED  PAINT5 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  House*,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors.  &  8 At  E  Middlemen  s 
protits .  In  use  61  years.  Endorsed  by  Orange*  farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  W  rite  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEKSOLL,  1446  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  x. 


SOL*  *™vrAcJ^£NDARD  PAINT  COMPANyT 

Chicago :  186-188  Fifth  Ave.  2  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


LADIES!! 


Doyoulikoa  cup  of  GoodTea? 
If  so,  send  this  “Ad  ”  and  15c. 
In  stamps,  and  we  will  mall  you 
a  M-lb.  sample  Best  Tea  Im- 
■SHufrPn  ported.  Any  kind  you  may  se- 
lect.  Good  Incomes.  Big 
premiums,  Ac.  Teas,  Coffees, 
Baking  Powder  and  Spices.  Send  for  terms. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  WHEAT  MAKER. 


There  is  ONE ,  only  one ,  and  none 
other,  real  good,  reliable,  positive , 
never  =  failing,  always  warranted 
Fertilizer,  as  sure  as  taxes==it  is  the 


you  or  your  friends 

in  need  of  anything  in  Bkw* 

the  following  lines,  send 

for  our  new  and  handsome  I  , 

catalogue  of  175  pages 

now  ready  for  mailing.  MXil 

Hot  Air  Engines,  **  ^ 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers, 
Tanks,  Pumps,  Pipe-fittings, 

Steam  or  Hot  Water  House  Heating  Boilers,  &c. 

SMITH  &,  WINCHESTER  CO., 

19  tfl  37  Wendell  St.,  BOSTON  •  141  Centre  St.,  NEW  I0RK. 


FAMOUS  QUINNIPIAC 


If  you  can’t  buy  it  in  your  town,  send  your  address  to  our 
Head  Office,  83  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

It  will  pay  you  to  become  an  agent.  No  capital  required.  Write  us. 
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$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


TAKE  A  DAY  OFF  AND  PLAY. 

A  Week  Away  from  the  Farm  ! 

Away  to  the  mountains,  away  !  away  ! 

Leave  work  and  worry,  for  rest  and  play. 

Take  guns  and  fishing-rods,  tents  and  books, 

And  dwell  for  a  season  in  sylvan  nooks. 

The  mountain  streams  and  the  mountain  air, 

The  trees  and  the  rocks  and  the  flora  rare; 

All,  all  bid  a  welcome,  and  yield  their  gifts, 

While  the  scenery’s  grandeur  the  soul  uplifts. 

And  away  to  the  mountains  they  go.  One  pleasant 
feature  of  far  Western  farm  life  is  these  frequent  trips 
to  the  mountains,  where  whole  families,  or  oftener 
several  families  together,  spend  a  week  or  two  pic¬ 
nicking,  in  the  valleys,  along  the  rivers,  or  on  the 
sides  of  the  grand  old  Rockies.  Early  in  the  season 
plans  are  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the 
outing.  If  no 
trusty  person 
can  be  found 
with  whom  to 
leave  the  care 
of  the  home, 
the  family  may 
divide,  and  the 
father,  mother 
and  younger 
children  go 
with  one  party, 
and  the  grown-  wm 
up  son  and 
daughter  keep 
the  house  mean¬ 
time.  Later, 
the  young  peo¬ 
ple  take  the 
trip  with  an¬ 
other  party. 

As  s  o  o  n  as 
the  weather  be- 
comes  warm 
enough  to  make 
camping  out 
delightful,  the 
mountain  par¬ 
ti  e  s  begin  to 
form.  The 
gypsy  life  for  a 
time  is  very 
fascinating, 
especially  to 
those  who  can 
bear  little  dis¬ 
comforts  good- 
humoredly.  In 
the  summer 
season,  heavy, 
covered,  spring 

wagons,  with  a  “  mountain  brake,”  are  in  demand. 
Farm  wagons  are  converted  into  “prairie  schooners.” 
Provisions  in  plenty — cooked  and  uncooked — are 
stowed  away  in  the  “grub- wagon.”  Heavy  bedding 
and  heavy  clothing  are  taken,  for  the  nights  are  al¬ 
ways  cool  at  our  altitude,  and  are  cold  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Tents,  a  camp  stove  or  a  “  cowboy’s  cooking 
outfit,”  a  few  camp  chairs,  feed  for  the  horses,  and  an 
ax  complete  the  list  of  supplies. 

Last  summer  we  made  our  first  trip  to  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  boys  of  the  party  decided  where  to  go. 
They  chose  a  gulch  noted  for  its  trout  fishing.  Once 
in  the  gulch,  there  was  no  way  out  of  it  with  the 
teams  but  by  the  path  in  which  we  came.  There  we 
were,  in  a  little  valley,  through  which  foamed  the 
Poudre  River  over  its  strong  bed.  At  one  side  of  us 
frowned  a  rock-faced,  perpendicular  mountain  ;  on 
the  other  sides  mountains  that  the  young  people  could 
climb.  The  women  and  girls  were  disappointed  in 


the  place  at  first,  but  in  a  stay  of  seven  days  we 
learned  to  think  better  of  it. 

Trout  were  plentiful.  The  fishers  angled  with  un¬ 
abated  zeal,  until  they  finally  acquired  considerable 
skill  in  landing  the  speckled  beauties.  One  day  we 
took  a  tramp  up  the  dry  bed  of  a  creek,  over  hill  and 
vale,  till  we  came  to  another  little  valley  in  which 
nestled  a  log  cabin.  This  was  the  paradise  of  some 
one  who  loved  hunting  and  fishing,  and  spent  vaca¬ 
tions  here  with  kindred  spirits.  Nailed  to  the  fence 
post  was  an  immense  pair  of  elk  horns  and  the  skull 
of  a  mountain  lion. 

Along  the  steep  banks  of  the  dry  creek  grew  cur¬ 
rants  and  cherries.  While  some  of  the  youngsters 
were  gathering  them,  large  stones  began  to  roll  down 
near  them.  What  could  be  the  matter  up  there  on  the 
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mountain  side  ?  More  stones.  They  looked  and  saw 
a  black  bear  getting  his  share  of  fruit.  Frightened 
and  breathless,  they  hurried  into  camp  only  to  be 
laughed  at,  and  told  that  the  bear  was  as  harmless  as 
one  of  the  calves  at  home. 

Another  excursion,  this  time  down  the  river,  gave 
the  courageous  ones  a  view  of  “  the  Narrows,”  which 
is  said  by  those  supposed  to  know  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  bits  of  scenery  in  all  the  mountains. 

Everybody  seemed  to  enjoy  the  stay  in  the  moun¬ 
tains — the  horses  were  the  only  discontented  ones. 
I  didn’t  blame  them  ;  we  had  taken  with  us  grain, 
but  no  hay  ;  we  supposed  that  there  would  be  grass 
enough.  There  was  more  sage  brush  than  grass. 

There  are  s«me  unpleasant  things  about  camp  life  ; 
but  the  change  from  confining  work,  was  fully  appre¬ 
ciated.  Each  must  have  taken  heme  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures  to  hang  «n  “memory’s  wall  ”  and  fresh  thoughts 
worth  many  times  the  labor  they  cost.  s.  e.  h. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  FRUITS. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  GEORGE  T  .  POWELL’ 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

The  Care  of  the  Orchard. 

“Here  is  a  good  thing,”  said  Mr.  Powell,  pointing 
to  a  young  apple  orchard.  “See  how  smooth  and 
strong  these  trees  are.  They  are  all  grafted  on  stock 
of  Northern  Spy.  That  makes  the  strongest  stock  we 
can  get.  In  some  of  the  big  Western  nurseries,  they 
say  that  a  mule  can’t  pull  out  the  Spys  in  the  nursery 
row.  I  would  always  use  this  variety  for  stock.  It 
gives  a  smooth,  large  body,  and  a  fine  root  growth.” 

“  What  fruits  do  you  grow  mostly  ?  ” 

“Apples,  pears,  grapes,  cherries,  currants  and 
gooseberries.  We  have  some  strawberries,  but  have 

not  thus  far 
made  a  great 
feature  of 
them.” 

“  Do  you  find 
cherries  profit¬ 
able?” 

“Oh,  yes. 
The  Windsor 
cherry  is  a  very 
profitable  fruit 
with  us.  It  has 
brought  us  .$300 
per  acre.  It  is 
La  r  g  e  ,  solid, 
deep  red,  and 
does  not  rot. 
With  proper 
care  and  feed¬ 
ing,  it  can  com¬ 
pete  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  with  the 
California  cher- 
ries.  While 
smaller  than 
the  C  a  1  i  f  o  r- 
nians,  its  qual¬ 
ity  is  much  su¬ 
perior,  and  that 
sells  it.” 

“  Are  goose¬ 
berries  profit¬ 
able?” 

“  Yes;  but  the 
trouble  is  to 
pr  event  mil¬ 
dew.  This  year 
we  have  been 
obliged  to  spray 
with  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  again 
and  again,  and 
even  with  that, 
A  really  mildew-proof 


the  mildew  still  threatens  us. 
gooseberry  would  be  a  great  help.” 

“  Aren’t  these  grapes  pretty  well  loaded  ?” 

“Yes;  these  Concords  will  average  75  bunches  to 
the  vine.  In  ordinary  times,  50  are  enough,  but  this 
year  I  anticipate  a  light  grape  crop  throughout  the 
country  in  consequence  of  the  freeze,  and  I  mean 
to  push  those  vines.  They  will  carry  that  crop  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  fed  for  it.  As  soon  as  I  heard 
of  the  damage  done  by  frost,  I  ordered  a  lot  more 
fertilizer,  and  put  it  on  heavily.  That  is  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  always  having  your  soil  and  crops  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  You  can  always  force  them  if 
need  be.” 

“  What  fertilizers  do  you  use  ?” 

“A  brand  put  up  by  the  meat  packers  of  Chicago. 
It  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  blood,  bone  and  muriate 
©f  potash.  The  brand  I  buy  analyzes  five  per  cent 
nitrogen  ;  17  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  12  per  cent 
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potash.  These  concentrated  fertilizers  are  very  effect¬ 
ive,  and  they  save  much  handling  as  compared  with 
the  bulkier  brands.” 

“What  four  varieties  of  pears  would  you  select  ? 

“Bartlett.  Anjou,  Bose  and  Seckel.  They  are  all 
strong  and  hardy  varieties — good  feeders,  and  least 
inclined  to  blight.  They  are  also  of  high  quality. 

“But  isn’t  the  Seckel  too  small  for  market?  ” 

“As  generally  grown,  yes;  but  by  high  feeding 
and  careful  thinning,  I  find  that  its  size  can  be 
doubled.  At  the  fairs,  1  have  seen  Seckel  pears 
shown  that  were  so  large  that  the  judges  thought 
they  were  Sheldons.  Such  large  pears  with  their 
delicate  flavor,  are  great  favorites  in  the  market. 
Another  thing  about  the  Seckel  is  that  this  variety 
can  safely  be  fertilized  twice  as  high  as  any  other. 
It  will  stand  a  ton  to  the  acre  of  that  concentrated 
fertilizer  with  piofit,  while  half  a  ton  would  be 
about  all  that  other  varieties  could  give  returns  for.' 

“  How  do  you  proceed  to  grow  large  Seckels?” 

“  Use  the  fertilizer-lots  of  it>— early  in  spring,  and 
thin  out  the  fruit  by  one-half  in  June.” 

“Is  it  necessary  for  apple  trees  to  have  an  ‘off 
year  ’  in  bearing  ?  ” 

“Not  unless  they  have  been  permitted  to  overbear, 
and  have  thus  exhausted  themselves.  There  is  an 
orchard  of  Northern  Spys  that  has  yielded  six  fair 
crops  in  succession.  That  means  that  the  trees  were 
fed  each  year,  carefully  pruned  and  sprayed,  and  the 
fruit  thinned  if  necessary.  Of  course,  if  we  were  to 
force  these  trees  into  bearing  a  great  big  crop,  far 
above  the  average,  the  succeeding  crop  would  be 
light  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts.  Those  grape  vines 
that  we  are  crowding  hard  this  year,  will  probably 
give  a  light  crop  next  year,  but  with  proper  culture, 
the  apples  should  give  a  fair  crop  year  after  year.” 

“Now  about  the  problem  of  manuring  these  fruits. 

“  Well,  as  you  see,  we  have  only  our  work  horses, 
cows  for  the  home  dairy,  and  half  a  dozen  brood  sows.” 

“  By  the  way,  what  breed  of  hogs  do  you  keep  ?  ” 

“  Chesliires.  That  breed  is  very  satisfactory  to  us. 
It  is  quiet,  a  good  ‘  worker  ’  in  the  orchards,  makes  a 
large  quantity  of  first-class  pork,  and  suits  our  trade 
better  than  any  other.  Out  West,  the  Boland-China 
is  very  popular.  It  is  the  best  hog  for  pasturing  or 
for  following  cattle.  Further  East,  the  Berkshire  is 
the  favorite  with  those  who  want  a  black  hog.  Most 
of  our  stock  is  sold  as  pigs  or  sliotes  to  people  who 
live  where  they  can  fatten  one  or  two  animals  to 
make  the  family  supply  of  pork.  These  people  al¬ 
ways  want  a  white  pig,  and  the  Cheshire  suits  this 
trade  exactly.  The  amount  of  plowing  and  rooting 
a  drove  of  hogs  will  do  in  an  orchard,  is  something 
remarkable.  In  hunting  for  grubs  and  worms,  they 
will  tear  the  whole  surface  up  better  than  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow.  Most  of  their  food  is  green  clover, 
which  we  cut  in  a  nearby  field  and  throw  over  to 
them.” 

“Now  what  takes  the  place  of  stable  manure  in 
your  orchards  ?  ” 

“Careful  tillage,  chemical  fertilizers  and  clover. 
We  have  never  made  anything  like  the  proper  use  of 
the  fertility  that  is  locked  up  in  the  soil.  Careful 
tillage  will  make  more  and  more  of  this  available. 
With  our  chemical  fertilizers,  we  not  only  supply 
available  plant  food,  but  we  are  able  to  produce  a 
big  crop  of  clover,  which,  when  plowed  under,  ahoays 
shows  itself  in  the  fruit.  Whenever  we  can  plow 
clover  into  the  ground,  we  can  grow  anything.  In 
working  new  land  into  orchards,  we  always  want  a 
good  clover  sod  down  under  the  trees.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  piece  of  new  land  designed  for  a  future 
orchard.  After  a  crop  like  corn  last  year,  this  spring 
it  was  plowed  and  fined,  and  well  fertilized,  sowed 
to  oats  and  seeded  to  clover.  The  oats  will  be  clear 
profit.  When  the  clover  is  large  enough,  it  will  be 
plowed  under  and  well  worked  up  with  Cutaway, 
spring-tooth  and  Acme,  and  then  set  with  young 
trees,  with  strawberries  or  currants  in  between.  We 
would  like  to  give  our  orchards  a  dose  of  fertilizer 
and  clover  every  year.  In  that  way,  there  wTill  be  no 
trouble  about  keeping  them  up.  Thus  far  we  have 
used  the  Red  clover.  I  have  the  Crimson  now  grow¬ 
ing,  however,  and  shall  sow  a  lai-ge  area  of  it  this 
fall.  I  believe  that  it  is  destined  to  be  of  great  serv¬ 
ice  in  oi’cliards.” 

“  What  is  new  about  spi-aying  ?  ” 

“  We  have  used  the  kerosene  emulsion  success¬ 
fully  on  cherries  and  pears  to  kill  the  aphis  and  pear- 
tree  psylla.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in  spray¬ 
ing  appai-atus — that  is,  the  application  of  power. 
The  machines  that  woi’k  from  the  axle  of  the  wagon, 
are  good  so  long  as  they  are  in  motion,  but  on  lai-ge 
trees, one  must  stop  and  hand  pump  in  order  to  do  a 
thorough  job.  Where  one  has  spraying  enough  to 
warx-ant  it,  a  little  engine  on  the  wagon  would  be 
vei*y  satisfactory.  The  time  is  coming  when  some¬ 
thing  will  have  to  be  done  to  stop  careless  men  from 
using  their  oi’chards  as  breeding  places  for  insects  or 
diseases.  Many  a  farmer  has  woi-ked  hard  to  free 


his  orchard  from  insects,  only  to  find  fresh  millions 
coming  from  his  neighbor’s  neglected  fields.  If  the 
State  can  enter  a  man’s  nursery  and  compel  its  owner 
to  destroy  the  San  .Jos6  scale,  why  can  it  not  compel 
a  farmer  to  destroy  the  codling  worm,  the  tent  cater¬ 
pillar,  or  the  various  blights  and  rusts  that  affect 
fruit?  These  things  cause  more  local  damage  than 
the  scale,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  farmers  will 
be  forced  to  destroy  them.”  H.  w.  c. 


SHEEP  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

PUT  ENOUGH  OF  THEM  IN. 

Why  Orchards  Stop  Bearing. 

The  orchard  described  by  J.  R.  W.,  page  328,  out¬ 
lines  the  way  the  majority  of  orchards  are.  and  have 
been,  treated.  He  says  that  his  orchard  has  been 
worked,  probably  crippled,  as  he  says  that  he  intends 
to  so  v  it  to  barley  and  seed  it  down  for  a  sheep 
pasture.  He  doesn't  say  a  word  about  its  ever  having 
any  manure  applied,  or  about  giving  it  any  in  the 
futux’e. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  “  px*obable  l’eason’  for 
the  unfruitfulness  of  orchards,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  produced, 
and  are  now  treated.  Most  of  the  orchards  now  of 
bearing  age,  have  been  planted  on  land  previously 
cropped  for  generations,  the  crops  removed  and 
lai*gely  sold,  and  very  little  manure  ever  retuimed. 
After  the  trees  were  planted,  the  cropping  con¬ 
tinued,  only  it  was  more  severe,  as  the  owners  did 
not  wish  to  seed  down  the  young  orchard,  and  they 
had  not  sufficient  manure  to  give  an  annual  dressing. 
By  and  by,  when  the  trees  wex-e  of  bearing  age,  the 
land  was  seeded,  and  too  often  the  orchards  have 
been  mowed  and  the  hay  removed.  If  the  orchard 
was  pastui’ed,  only  sufficient  stock  was  put  into  it  to 
consume  what  was  grown,  so  that  nothing  was  added 
in  the  way  of  fertility.  More  than  this,  most  or¬ 
chards  were  planted  so  thickly  that  soon  the  trees 
became  so  large  that  the  tops  overlapped,  and  all 
sunlight  was  excluded. 

Treated  in  this  manner,  is  it  any  wonder  that  or¬ 
chards  do  not  bear  any  better?  Is  it  not  a  wonder 
that  they  bear  as  well  as  they  do  ?  Instead  of  having 
been  given  a  plenty  of  food  upon  which  to  grow  and 
produce  fruit,  they  have  been  starved — both  for  food 
and  sunlight.  Again,  what  little  manure  may  have 
been  put  upon  the  orchard  from  time  to  time,  has 
been  taken  from  the  barnyard,  and  such  manure 
always  contains  an  excess  of  nitrogen  and  is  very  de¬ 
ficient  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  excess  of 
nitrogen  has  caused  a  rank,  soft,  long-jointed  wood 
growth,  while  the  trees,  to  produce  fruit,  should  have 
short-jointed,  solid,  well-ripened  wood. 

It  is  just  as  essential  that  the  sun  shine  upon  the 
soil,  as  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  Any  orchard 
in  which  the  trees  are  set  less  than  40  feet  apart,  is 
too  thick,  and  would  do  better  for  having  a  part  of 
the  trees  cut  out  to  let  the  sunshine  in  ;  24  trees, 
healthy,  robust  and  well  developed,  will  produce 
more,  and  much  better,  fruit,  than  twice  that  num¬ 
ber  cramped  and  starving 

I  would  advise  J.  R.  W.  not  to  put  any  crop  into  his 
orchard  at  all,  but  to  apply  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  liberally,  and  in  varying  quantities  and  combina¬ 
tions  to  the  different  trees.  I  would  go  as  high  as  50 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  the  same  amount  of 
vex-y  fine  bone  dust  or  dissolved  S.  C.  rock  to  the  tree 
in  some  parts  of  it,  and  carefully  watch  the  i-esult. 

How.  to  Use  Sheep  Among  Trees. 

He  talks  about  using  his  orchard  for  a  sheep  pas- 
tux*e  ;  he  couldn’t  do  better.  But  the  trouble  with 
people  who  use  their  orchards  for  sheep  pastures,  is 
that  they  don't  put  on  half  sheep  enough.  They  don't 
seem  to  realize  that  the  sheep  can  add  nothing  to 
the  land  but  what  they  get  from  it  ;  that  really  they 
take  from  the  land  all  the  substance  added  to  their 
growth. 

J.  R.  W.  should  seed  his  orchard  with  a  couple  of 
bushels  of  Orchard  grass  seed  per  acx-e,  and  put  into 
the  eight  acres  not  less  than  50  sheep.  If  in  grass, 
it  would  take  half  as  many  more.  In  fact,  about  the 
only  limit  to  the  number  that  can  be  kept  upon  the 
orchard,  will  be  the  amount  of  food  he  is  willing  to 
give  in  addition  to  what  they  will  pick  from  the  land. 
Pi-obably  in  the  vicinity  of  Shoi-tsville,  he  would  have 
to  pay  $2  per  week  for  the  pasture  of  50  sheep.  If  he 
will  turn  them  into  this  eight-aci*e  oi’chard,  and  feed 
$2  worth  of  wheat  bran  per  week  for  20  weeks,  he 
will  find  them  doing  much  better  than  in  the  best  of 
pastui-e,  and  will  have  scattered  in  the  best  possible 
manner  at  least  three  tons  of  bran,  which  would  add 
to  the  orchard  about  134  pounds  of  niti-ogen,  104 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  86  pounds  of  potash. 
By  being  so  crowded,  the  sheep  will  keep  down  all 
weeds,  sprouts,  and  all  grass,  and  will  eat  every  fallen 
apple  as  soon  as  it  strikes  the  ground. 

Niagai’a  County,  N.  Y.  j.  s.  woodward. 


A  SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEM. 

“  WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT  ?  ” 

A  large  class  of  farmers — many  of  them  owning  land — in  the 
cotton-growing  States,  mortgage  their  cotton  crops,  for  supplies, 
as  soon  as  planted ;  thus  they  are  nine  months  behind,  and  pay 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  more  for  most  things  than  if  they  paid  cash. 

1.  Is  there  any  remedy  except  to  starve  one  year,  or  half  starve 
two  years  ?  2.  Does  not  such  a  way  of  living  have  a  tendency  to 
make  a  man  thriftless,  shiftless  and  untruthful  ?  3.  Would  not 
raising  two  crops  of  white  potatoes  a  year,  be  a  great  help?  4. 
Would  not  Crimson  clover  and  corn,  both  raised  on  the  ground 
the  same  year,  help  to  solve  the  problem  ?  m.  c.  8. 

Mifflin,  Tenn. 

Crimson  Clover;  The  Business  Hen;  The  Butter  Cow. 

1.  Thousands  of  Southern  farmers  would  gladly 
welcome  the  solution  of  this  problem.  So  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  man  and  his  helpers  inside  his  own 
family,  also  on  location  and  sui-roundings,  of  which 
outsiders  know  nothing,  that  it  can  only  be  solved  by 
each  individual  for  himself.  Consequently,  we  can 
only  suggest  ways  and  means,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  applicable  to  the  situation.  A  large  part  of  the 
farmers  in  this  locality  are  renters,  many  of  whom 
would  be  vastly  better  fed  and  clothed,  and  have 
more  money  in  their  pockets  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
if  they  would  work  for  wages.  The  owner  of  land 
might  sell  a  part,  thus  obtaining  capital  sufficient  to 
do  business  above  board.  When  the  farmer  starts 
down  grade,  everything  seems  to  help  along,  even  to 
his  own  inclinations,  apparently.  The  track  is  greased, 
and  the  sand  box  empty.  On  the  first  day  of  January, 
pay  day  seems  a  long  way  off,  and  many  goods  are 
purchased  that  would  not  be  if  the  terms  were  cash. 
At  the  maturity  of  the  mortgage,  he  is  unable  to  pay, 
and  it  goes  over  on  the  next  year’s  account.  The 
merchant  sells  $100  worth  of  goods  for  $150,  and  if  he 
collects  $125,  he  is  usually  well  satisfied,  he  lias-made 
a  big  profit.  The  mortgage  holds  good,  and  he  is 
sure  of  his  customer  for  another  year.  2.  No  doubt 
of  it.  3.  Yes,  wliei’e  fair  yields  can  be  obtained,  and 
there  is  a  good  market.  4.  Yes,  Crimson  clover  is  a 
grand  thing  for  the  South.  I  have  grown  it  for  about 
10  years,  and  have  made  some  of  my  best  crops  of  corn 
and  melons,  planted  in  May  after  taking  off  a  ci-op  of 
clover.  It  was  inti-oduced  here  some  20  years  ago,  but 
was  not  popular  at  first,  and  the  high  price  of  seed 
pi-evented  its  general  cultivation  ;  but  it  has  worked 
its  way  to  general  favor,  and  now  we  “  wonder  how 
we  ever  lived  without  it.”  Crimson  clover  cannot  do 
everything.  There  is  a  host  of  helpers;  to  enumer¬ 
ate  all  would  be  a  task,  but  two  which  I  find  among 
the  most  important  are,  the  Business  Hen  and  the 
Butter  Cow.  With  these  two,  we  need  never  go  to 
town  without  something  to  sell  ;  even  though  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  come  in  trade,  we  are  saved  from  the  50  per 
cent  extra  charges  for  “  accommodation.”  Produce 
your  home  supplies  so  far  as  practicable  at  home,  be¬ 
sides  some  to  sell.  M.  C.  S.  may  be  an  old-time  and 
style  planter,  who  turns  up  his  nose  at  such  small 
products  ;  but  never  mind  ;  these  little  things  can  be 
made  to  do  what  five-cent  cotton  never  has  done.  Only 
by  steady  work,  careful  management  and  close  econ¬ 
omy,  can  the  desired  end  be  i-eached.  m.  b.  prince. 

Vance  County,  N.  C. 

The  Same  In  a  Tobacco  Country. 

The  condition  mentioned,  is  widespread ;  it  applies 
to  this,  the  tobacco  section  of  North  Cax-olina,  as  well 
as  to  the  cotton  gi-owers,  and  has  done  more  to  keep 
down  the  farming  class  in  the  Southeim  States  than 
evei-ything  else  combined.  The  laws  enacted  in  the 
sevei-al  States  establishing  the  mortgage  system,  were 
simply  laws  to  “make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer.”  The  system  is  a  curse  to  any  land  or  people, 
and  the  sine-qua-non  of  the  success  of  the  money 
lender  and  trader.  To  illustrate  how  the  law  operates 
to  oppi’ess  the  poor,  here  is  a  case  which  recently 
occurred  in  this  neighborhood  :  A  man  who  has  made 
his  thousands  in  just  the  same  way,  sold  a  farmer  a 
carriage,  and  within  one  year,  the  money  lender 
bought  in  at  his  own  mortgage  sale,  the  farmei-^s 
hoi’se,  wagon,  cows,  and  the  carriage,  and  the  sale 
did  not  settle  the  debt  by  sevei’al  dollars. 

The  l-emedy  is  to  abolish  the  mortgage  system  by 
legislative  enactment.  Let  every  debt  of  whatever 
character,  stand  the  same  chance  of  collection  ;  have 
no  preferred  creditors,  and  very  soon  the  mortgage 
taker  will  be  putting  his  money  to  better  use  ;  manu¬ 
facturing  enterpx-ises  will  go  up  all  over  the  country, 
giving  employment  to  idle  thousands.  Our  fai-mei-s 
will  not  “  starve  ”  or  “  half  starve  ”,  either  ;  but  will 
soon  become  well-to-do  and  in  a  sense  independent  of 
the  other  classes. 

2.  Certainly,  the  system  is  demoralizing  in  its  influ¬ 
ence,  and  bi-eeds  indifference  with  all  of  its  conse¬ 
quent  evils  of  drunkenness,  untruthfulness,  and  dis¬ 
honesty,  making  criminals  and  paupers,  filling  jails 
and  poorhouses.  3.  Any  change  from  the  prevalent 
custom  of  scratching  over  large  areas,  instead  of 
cultivating  well  a  few  acres,  will  better  the  general 
condition,  though  many  sections  will  find  it  tedious 
woi-k  raising  two  crops  of  potatoes.  4.  We  can  on  the 
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same  land,  raise  a  crop  of  early  potatoes,  and  before 
they  mature,  plant  between  the  rows  Pringle  corn  (an 
early  flint  corn  suited  for  growing  in  the  South  that 
will  mature  in  90  days),  and  in  digging  the  potatoes 
work  the  corn.  Then  at  the  last  cultivation,  or  when 
the  corn  is  laid  by,  sow  Crimson  clover  seed.  I  have 
a  field  thus  cropped  last  year,  and  to-day  the  clover  is 
more  than  20  inches  high,  and  looks  as  though  it 
might  produce  10  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 

Saxon,  N.  C.  b.  p.  mca. 

“ Stop  Killing  the  Grass." 

“Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,”  has  more 
to  do  with  the  Southern  agricultural  problem  than 
anything  else.  It  has  now  been  nearly  30  years  since 
cotton  went  on  a  boom,  and  almost  universally  com¬ 
manded  the  undivided  attention  of  most  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  and  planters.  Men  now  grown  and  with  families 
have  literally  been  reared  to  know  nothing  but  cotton 
culture.  To  change  these  people  from  their  methods 
of  farming,  is  nothing  short  of  a  revolution.  The 
force  of  circumstances  brought  about  by  the  continued 
low  price  of  cotton,  has  forced  these  farmers  to  think 
more,  which  I  trust  will  ripen  into  a  complete  con¬ 
version  to  the  necessity  for  a  change. 

The  whole  idea  of  the  cotton  farmer,  has  been  one 
of  speculation  or  trade,  producing  one  crop  at  a  profit 
sufficient  to  buy  other  crops  ;  but  the  merchant  got 
the  profit,  and  the  farmers  are  minus  the  other  crops 
The  original  idea  of  farming  first  for  a  living,  changed 
to  the  idea  of  farming  for  the  money  there  is  in  it.  A 
business  man  or  one  of  any  other  oc<  upation,  must 
necessarily  make  money  first  out  of  his  business  in 
order  to  buy  his  living  from  the  products  of  the 
farmer.  The  Southern  farmer,  above  all  other  farmers 
of  the  land,  should  first  make  a  living  on  the  farm, 
and  the  money  comes  easier.  While  an  early  and  late 
crop  of  potatoes  may  be  one-half  better  than  a  ootton 
crop,  this  one  kind  of  crop  has  the  disadvantage  of 
over-production  or  fluctuation  in  price  ;  I  like  the 
rotation  that  takes  in  the  cow  or  the  pig. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  a  man  to  starve  one  year, 
or  half  starve  two  years,  unless  it  be  to  starve  him 
into  conversion  to  a  change  of  his  method  ;  a  man 
that  would  starve  on  a  good  farm  in  a  climate  so  fav¬ 
orable  to  diversified  farming,  deserves  to  be  starved 
out  of  the  country  and  make  room  for  some  better 
and  wiser  farmer,  that  will  not  spend  half  the  year  in 
killing  grass  and  the  other  half  buying  grass,  Better 
commence  now  to  pull  the  cotton  from  among  the 
grass,  and  let  the  grass  grow,  than  to  talk  about 
starving  when  it  takes  all  the  help  in  the  country  to 
keep  down  the  grass.  Why  not  dispense  with  all  this 
labor,  and  let  the  grass  take  the  country  ?  Any  farmer 
who  doesn't  know  how  to  convert  cheap  grass  into 
cheap  meat,  must  learn  how  quickly,  or  quit  the  busi¬ 
ness.  These  changes  can't  be  brought  about  all  at 
once  ;  go  slow  by  planting  something  that  will  bring 
in  an  income  through  the  whole  year. 

From  where  I  now  write  (May  25),  may  be  seen  a 
fine  stand  of  corn  that  has  a  black,  rich  color  ;  this 
corn  is  on  a  Crimson  clover  sod.  The  clover  was  fed 
green  until  it  began  to  get  well  in  bloom,  when  the 
rest  was  made  into  hay.  The  seed  was  sown  after 
cantaloupes  last  September.  M.  C.  S.  can  sow  Crimson 
clover  among  the  standing  cotton  in  September  and 
October.  He  can  also  drill  in  a  little  acid  phosphate, 
ashes  or  manure  in  the  water  furrow  between  the 
rows  in  September,  and  plant  rutabagas.  This  will 
give  a  good  crop  of  medium-sized  turnips,  that  will 
not  get  pithy,  and  will  keep  sweet  and  nice  in  the 
ground  all  winter.  We  fed  these  to  cows,  hogs  and 
horses  all  last  winter.  They  were  grown  after  small 
grain,  as  I  have  not  planted  cotton  since  the  price 
went  below  eight  cents  per  pound. 

There  are  many  other  crops,  as  well  as  poultry, 
calves,  etc.,  that  may  be  raised  that  will  bring  in  an 
income  regularly  every  month  in  the  year,  that  will 
take  up  the  slack  in  the  cotton  farmer’s  business,  and 
fill  in  that  ugly  gap  that  fattens  the  mortgage  taker, 
and  tempts  the  farmer  into  the  bad  methods  alluded 
to  by  M.  C.  S.  j.  c.  s. 

Pendleton,  S.  C. 

THREE  FARM  FIXINGS. 

Non-Smoking  Chimneys. — I  had  two  low  chimneys 
that  were  inveterate  smokers.  I  cured  them  of  this 
bad  habit  by  fixing  them  as  shown  in  Fig.  143.  I  got 
some  new  bricks  for  tops,  and  with  a  trowel  took  off 
the  old  tops  and  forged  out  the  tops  as  shown.  They 
work  to  perfection  ;  the  smoke  can’t  go  below  any 
more.  They  have  been  on  trial  two  months  now,  and 
haven’t  kicked  once.  B  represents  brick  inside  the 
chimney  set  up  standing.  A  is  the  space  left  in  the 
center,  so  that  the  chimney  can  be  cleaned  out.  It 
may  be  covered  with  loose  brick  or  a  piece  of  iron. 

Perry,  N.  Y.  f.  u.  h. 

A  Homemade  Wire  Fence. — The  trouble  with  ail 
>voven-wire  fences,  is  that  they  will  wrinkle  in  going 


over  hills  or  through  hollows.  I  use  No.  9  annealed 
galvanized  wire,  strung  the  distance  apart  I  wish  the 
wires  to  be.  I  use  on  the  end  of  each  wire,  an  iron 
spool.  The  wires  go  through  the  end  post  and  are 
wound  on  the  spool.  I  use  long,  broad  staples,  but 
I  do  not  drive  them  home,  so  that  the  wire  is  loose 
from  one  end  to  the  other  end.  To  keep  the  wares 
from  spreading  so  that  animals  can  crawl  through.  I 
fasten  them  together  with  pieces  of  the  same  wire 
cut  three  inches  longer  than  I  wish  the  wires  in  the 
fence  to  be  apart.  One  end  of  these  wires  is  bent  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter  U,  by  bending  it  in  a  hole  bored 
!}-£  inch  deep,  in  a  one-half  inch  round  iron.  Unless 
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one  use  something  to  keep  the  wires  in  place  when 
these  tie-pieces  are  fastened  on,  the  fence  wires  will 
be  drawn  together.  I  use  a  piece  of  hardwood  board, 
one-half  by  one  inch,  four  feet  long,  with  a  flat 
piece  of  iron  screwed  to  one  side  of  it.  This  stick  has 
notches  filed  three-eighths  inch  deep  in  the  wood  and 
iron,  to  correspond  with  the  wires,  so  that  when  I 
place  the  stick  against  the  fence,  one  wire  goes  in 
each  notch.  My  stick  is  four  feet  long,  and  has  notches 
cut  in  it  every  six  inches.  Where  I  wish  my  fence 
wires  to  be  tied  together,  I  place  my  notched  stick, 
and  hang  a  tie  with  a  hook  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  from  me,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  tie  hanging 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  lower  wire  to  be  tied.  If  one 
wish  his  fence  wires  to  be  tied  every  six  feet,  begin 
three  feet  from  the  post,  and  tie  the  two  top  wires  ; 
then  skip  one  space,  and  fasten  the  next  wires,  and  so 
on  until  the  ground  is  reached.  The  stick  may  be 
moved  over  three  feet,  and  the  two  wires  skipped  the 
first  time  be  fastened  as  in  Fig.  144.  These  tie  pieces 
are  fastened  to  the  wire  with  a  piece  of  flat  steel  six 
inches  long  and  one  inch  wide,  bent  and  filed  hook 
shaped.  lo  fasten  the  top  of  the  tie,  I  hang  it  close 
to  the  notched  stick  (have  the  wires  drawn  tight),  take 
this  piece  of  steel  in  my  right  hand,  hang  it  on  the 
fence  wire  to  the  right  of  the  tie,  turn  it  over  the 
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fence  wire  until  the  notch  in  the  steel  catches  in  the 
short  end  of  the  tie,  and  wind  it  around  the  fence  wire 
without  any  trouble.  The  lower  end  hangs  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lower  wire.  Catch  the  end  of  the 
tie  that  hangs  below  the  wire  in  the  bend  of  the 
steel,  with  the  notch  in  the  steel  against  the  fence 
wire  ;  give  the  tie  a  bend  around  the  wire,  and  finish 
the  job  the  same  as  for  the  upper  end  of  the  tie.  This 
makes  the  best  and  cheapest  fence  of  which  I  know 
without  any  exception.  I  use  a  two-inch  staple  one- 
half  inch  wide,  and  when  I  fasten  the  wire,  I  am  care¬ 
ful  to  place  the  points  of  the  staple  so  that  they  will 
not  split  the  post.  It  will  give  a  half  stronger  job 


than  staples  of  the  same  length  bent  for  round  wire. 
Outside  of  my  own  work  on  my  tools  for  my  fence,  I 
paid  10  cents  to  a  blacksmith.  I  have  put  on  the  ties 
of  a  five-wire  fence  45  rods  long  in  a  half  day. 

Warwick,  N.  Y.  h.  p.  d. 

A  Cheap  Wheelbarrow. — Lay  two  pieces  of  white 
pine  or  hemlock  boards  side  by  side.  With  a  pencil 
and  piece  of  string,  draw  a  circle,  using  the  crack  be¬ 
tween  the  boards  for  the  center.  Next,  saw  out  the 
circle  with  a  compass  saw.  Having  done  this,  repeat 
the  operation,  using  the  first  for  a  pattern.  The 
square  hole  should  be  sawed  out  before  nailing  the 
wheel  together.  Nail  the  four  pieces  together,  taking 
pains  to  have  the  cracks  cross  each  other.  Make  a 
square  piece  to  fit  the  axle  hole,  securing  it  in  place 
with  wooden  pins  on  either  side  of  the  wheel  as  shown 
at  No.  (>  in  Fig.  145.  The  handles  may  be  made  of 
almost  any  material  at  hand  having  sufficient  strength, 
and  consist  merely  of  two  straight  pieces,  about  4>£ 
feet  in  length,  smoothed  off  at  the  ends  to  fit  the  hand. 
The  body  of  the  barrow  is  made  of  barrel  staves.  In 
order  that  the  staves  may  retain  their  original  curve, 
thus  giving  the  body  its  proper  dish  shape,  blocks 
should  be  nailed  to  the  handles  having  a  gradual 
curve  starting  from  the  inside.  Bore  a  hole  in  the 
wheel  end  of  each  handle  and  drive  a  large  w're  or 
wire  nail  through  the  hole  into  each  end  of  the  axle. 
A  few  blows  of  the  hammer  give  it  a  pair  of  legs,  and 
the  barrow  is  complete.  By  the  application  of  a  little 
grease  on  the  axles  occasionally,  the  barrow  will  be 
found  to  work  more  satisfactorily.  j.  s. 

Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

SOME  MISTAKES  IN  POTATO  GROWING. 

I  once  took  some  30  bushels  of  potatoes  out  of  a 
pit  and  washed  them  for  seed,  as  they  were  quite 
dirty.  I  then  laid  then  on  planks  in  the  hot  sunshine, 
in  a  pile  to  drain.  Before  noon,  I  covered  with  planks 
for  shade,  and  after  noon  hauled  them  away.  In  two 
days,  about  one-third  of  them  seemed  cooked,  and 
were  soft  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  and  rotted 
shortly.  There  seemed  to  be  about  as  many  as  had 
lain  near  the  surface  in  the  hot  sun  for  two  or  three 
hours. 

A  friend  dug  his  potatoes  in  August.  The  ground 
was  damp,  the  sun  hot,  and  they  were  piled  in  the 
field  before  drying.  In  three  days,  the  whole  pile 
melted  down. 

I  am  planting  Green  Mountain  and  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  potatoes  now  (.June  15  to  20).  A  neighbor 
got  seed  of  me  two  weeks  ago  and  planted.  1  le  came  to 
my  wagon  and  kindly  gave  me  warning  that  if  l  “  cut 
those  taters  and  plant,  they  will  all  rot.  Mine  did, 
while  a  few  I  planted  whole,  came  nicely.”  By  in¬ 
quiry,  I  learned  that  he  cut  them  fresh,  but  planted 
them  in  hot,  dry  soil,  on  a  hot  day,  and  the  hot  sur¬ 
face  soil  was  turned  in  on  them.  I  went  right  ahead, 
and  planted  mine  out  of  the  same  bin,  cut  fresh,  but 
put  deep  down  in  a  cool,  damp  seed  bed  with  a  potato 
planter  where  they  were  covered  with  cool,  damp  soil, 
and  they  are  coming  well. 

This  spring,  I  treated  all  my  scabby  seed,  especially 
the  Early  Ohios,  with  corrosive  sublimate,  one-eighth 
ounce  to  15  gallons  of  water,  and  they  grew  as  well 
as  those  not  doctored.  One  bag  of  cut  seed  had  not 
been  treated,  and  I  soaked  it  after  cutting  contrary 
to  advice.  But  they  grew  as  well  as  any. 

I  have  a  cold  bank  cellar  away  from  any  building. 
Last  year,  it  was  so  cool  when  opened  May  1  to  cut 
seed,  that  we  sat  with  overcoats  on  for  the  first  two 
days.  The  seed  had  hardly  a  bright  eye,  but  after 
having  the  door  open  to  cut  for  two  days,  it  warmed 
up  comfortably,  and  the  eyes  started.  This  spring,  l 
shipped  seed  all  along  out  of  the  same  cellar,  and  had 
to  put  ice  in  it  in  a  tub  to  keep  the  potatoes  from 
sprouting. 

All  potato  growers  know  that  after  taking  long 
sprouts  off  of  seed,  the  yield  is  seriously  lessened. 
One  neighbor  came  to  me  for  uDsprouted  seed  to  plant 
anew  his  frozen  early  potatoes,  lie  said  that  his 
potatoes  had  sprouts  a  foot  long,  and  he  wished  to 
know  how  I  kept  them  plump,  and  so  little  sprouted. 
I  had  a  cool  cellar  covered  with  sawdust  and  buried 
in  a  bank,  and  I  shoveled  the  potatoes  once  in  two  or 
three  weeks  with  a  wire  shovel,  giving  them  a  toss 
once  or  twice,  and  throwing  them  so  that  they  would 
roll  over  a  pile.  Thus  I  bruise  the  ends  of  started 
eyes,  and  shake  out  all  dirt  that  excludes  the  air  from 
among  them.  One  who  has  never  tried  it,  does  not 
know  how  great  a  help  it  is  to  shovel  a  bin  of  pota¬ 
toes,  and  prevent  their  matting. 

Last  year,  a  friend  made  a  sad  mistake  in  laying  by 
a  seven-acre  field  of  potatoes,  by  splitting  out  the 
middles  with  a  large  single-shovel  plow.  What  he  did 
do  was  to  break  off  most  of  the  roots  in  the  middle 
third  of  the  row,  and  pile  up  a  sweet  potato  ridge  to 
dry  out,  letting  the  hot  sun  and  air  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  seed  bed,  and  robbing  the  plant  of  one- 
third  of  its  feeding  ground. 

Another  serious  mistake  usually  made  here  is  to 
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stop  all  tillage  as  soon  as  the  vines  bloom.  It  is  an 
old  tradition  that  “  taters  won’t  set  if  the  vines  are 
brushed  while  in  bloom  or  after.” 

I  was  once  running  Breed’s  weeder  through  a  field 
of  potatoes  in  bloom,  and  concluded  to  try  to  kill  two 
rows.  They  had  not  got  large  enough  to  lop  down 
yet,  but  had  heavy  tops.  On  a  very  hot  dry  day,  just 
before  noon,  with  dust  following  me,  I  ran  the  weeder 
through  those  two  rows  four  times.  The  teeth  would 
hum  as  they  passed  a  hill,  and  the  stems  went  down 
pretty  flat,  but  they  turned  up  the  tops  and  yielded 
by  measure  practically  the  same  as  adjoining  rows. 
It  is  a  lazy  man’s  excuse.  As  long  as  one  can  pass 
through  rows  without  breaking  vines,  he  should  stir 
the  exposed  soil  with  a  surface  cultivator. 

Carmel,  Ind.  _  E.  h.  c. 


HORSESHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

GETTING  AHEAD  OF  THE  DROUGHT. 

Only  one  rain  in  two  months,  hay  one-half  a  crop, 
everything  burning  up,  make  one  feel  blue.  We  do 
not  purpose  to  sit  down  and  let  things  go,  by  any 
means.  The  strawberry  vines  were  wilting,  and  the 
berries  laid  flat  on  the  ground.  A  water  tank  was 
obtained,  and  a  load  of  10  barrels  put  on  every  three 
rows.  Some  thin  strips  of  lumber  were  nailed  to¬ 
gether  for  troughs  and  set  on  little  stools.  By  striking 
on  them  they  can  be  started  so  that  they  will  leak 
any  desired  amount  their  whole  length.  We  drew  100 
barrels  per  day,  and  found  that  nothing  short  of  a 
good  soaking  was  of  any  use.  Throwing  the  water 
over  the  plants  in  a  spray  wet  the  fruit  and  caused  it 
to  scald  in  the  sun.  It  took  three  days  to  water  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  enough  to  do  good.  The  surface 
was  heavily  mulched  with  swale  hay,  and  the  water 
ran  along  the  row  under  it.  Where  the  surface  was 
exposed  to  the  sun,  it  soon  dried,  and  the  benefit  was 
doubtful. 

This  watering,  if  hired  labor  were  used,  might  not 
pay  in  immediate  returns  ;  but  it  kept  the  plants 
alive,  so  that  the  small  berries  did  not  wither  until 
after  rain  came,  and  to-day  we  have  a  noble  picking. 
How  small  our  efforts  appeared  after  the  rain  began 
to  fall  !  In  a  few  minutes,  the  plants  began  to  lift 
their  heads,  and  the  bed  to  take  on  a  green  hue.  Unless 
water  be  near  and  one  make  a  business  of  it,  drawing 
water  will  not  pay.  Our  raspberries  and  blackberries 
are  loaded  with  blossoms  and  fruit.  A  sideliill  makes 
watering  impracticable.  Repeated  plowings  between 
the  rows  have  made  the  soil  so  fine  and  dry  that  no 
moisture  can  reach  the  surface.  The  cultivator  is  run 
shallow  twice  a  week  in  every  row.  A  lot  of  refuse 
straw,  corn  stalks,  swale  hay,  etc.,  has  been  packed 
around  each  hill  after  the  surface  soil  was  well  stirred 
with  a  hoe.  We  cannot  get  enough  mulch,  but  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  looks  of  the  treated  portion,  it  would 
pay  to  buy  all  the  buckwheat  straw  possible  this  fall, 
and  stack  for  future  use.  One  row  had  straw  packed 
thickly  in  and  around  it  in  November  last.  No  weeds 
have  come  up  in  that  row,  and  the  soil  is  black  and 
mellow.  This  method  would  reduce  the  expense  of 
caring  for  berries  to  a  minimum,  and  save  enough  to 
pay  for  the  straw.  The  fertility  and  moisture  would 
be  profit. 

Our  last  strawberry  beds  were  set  closer  and  thicker. 
Where  they  are  close  enough  completely  to  exclude 
the  sun,  they  are  doing  best.  In  the  narrow  rows  and 
thin  places,  the  dust  flies  as  you  walk,  and  the  berries 
are  about  finished.  Nitrate  of  soda  applied  to  the  sur¬ 
face  around  the  plants,  appears  to  draw  moisture, 
although  I  am  not  certain  that  it  does  more  than  to 
color  the  soil  darker.  It  has  to  be  applied  cautiously. 
Plaster  has  been  sown  on  the  fodder  corn,  and  dropped 
on  the  hills.  The  corn  is  greener  and  growing  faster 
where  it  was  used. 

Our  potatoes  are  black,  rank,  large-leaved,  and 
“just  jumping.”  They  seem  glad  to  stretch  after 
their  long  imprisonment  by  reason  of  deep  planting 
and  repeated  covering.  They  have  been  harrowed 
three  times  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow,  and  cultivated 
once  with  a  Planet  Jr.,  set  to  run  deep  and  within  an 
inch  of  the  plants.  The  soil  is  mellow  ;  one  will  sink 
in  to  the  shoe  tops,  and  weeds  are  scarce.  A  neighbor 
said,  ‘  ‘  What  on  earth  will  you  touch  them  for  ;  there 
are  no  weeds  ?”  That’s  it !  Very  few  do  any  cultiva¬ 
tion  or  hoeing  for  any  other  reason  than  to  kill  weeds, 
and  that  is  of  the  least  importance.  Moisture  and 
fertility  made  available  and  saved,  should  be  the 
object.  One  root  20  inches  long,  was  unearthed  from 
a  hill  where  the  stalks  were  only  10  inches  high. 
One  must  cultivate  shallow  now.  After  each  rain,  as 
soon  as- the  soil  is  dry  enough  to  work,  we  go  through 
with  a  smoothing  harrow  or  cultivator,  and  break 
up  the  forming  crust,  so  no  cracking  will  occur, 
or  moisture  escape.  The  flea-beetles  are  very  bad, 
and  are  driven  away  by  the  cultivation  and  dust. 

Hay  will  be  so  scarce  that  something  must  be  pro¬ 
vided.  The  poorer  meadows  will  be  mowed  in  J une, 
and  plowed  at  once,  sown  to  corn  and  millet,  and  a 
medium  crop  is  probable.  A  few  acres  of  flat  turnips 


will  feed  all  kinds  of  stock  except  cows  in  milk,  and 
lessen  the  drain  on  the  hay  mow.  They  may  be  sown 
as  late  as  July  15  here.  We  are  building  a  silo,  and 
expect  by  these  means  to  have  nearly  all  of  our  hay  to 
sell  at  a  good  price.  Tfie  drought  may  compel  us  to 
think  and  hustle  enough  to  make  it  prove  very  profit¬ 
able  instead  of  disastrous.  C.  e.  chapman. 


long  island  horticultural  notes. 

The  horse-trot  strawberry  fair  at  Mineola,  came 
off  on  schedule  time  ;  but  the  strawberry  season  was 
a  little  late  to  make  the  best  display.  Our  old  friend 
from  Montclair,  N.  J.,  came  to  help  us  out,  and 
showed  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries,  prominent  among  which  were 
Brandywine,  of  fine  size,  quality  and  color.  Mar¬ 
shall  was  fairly  good,  but  very  dark  in  color,  and 
hardly  desirable  for  market  on  that  account.  Epping 
was  of  medium  size,  and  in  other  ways  everything 
desirable  ;  the  plants  show  it  to  be  a  prolific  bearer. 
Timbrell  was  of  fine  quality  ;  its  spotted  appearance 
would  tell  against  it  where  not  known.  Barton’s 
Eclipse  made  a  good  show  ;  so  did  Van  Deman.  Day- 
ton  has  done  well,  and  is  in  favor  here  as  a  market 
sort  second  early  and  good.  Leader  is  early,  pro¬ 
lific,  and  of  good  flavor.  Gillespie  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  berries  shown  ;  large,  bright  in  color, 
and  a  good  keeper  ;  as  show  n  after  two  days  on  the 
exhibition  tables,  it  was  one  of  the  best.  With  me, 
it  is  a  good  bearer.  Gandy  has  now  my  approval.  I 
first  had  a  little  sour  thing  for  it.  The  true  is  very 
fine,  large,  late,  prolific  and  good,  and  prolongs  the 
season  very  desirably. 

A  display  of  85  plates  of  seedlings  from  E.  Bogart, 
evidently  grown  from  seed  of  Sharpless,  was  notable 
as  showing  how  strong  the  strain  is,  as  not  one  in  ten 
showed  the  least  variation  from  the  parent,  plant, 
and  were  no  improvement.  Sharpless  holds  its  own 
as  the  largest  berry  shown  ;  also  the  heaviest,  with 
Jersey  Queen  a  good  second. 

Thanks  for  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice  about  the  Japanese 
wineberry.  I  am  now  growing  it  only  for  family 
use,  but  must  have  it,  for  it  comes  when  we  have  no 
other  berries,  for  one  thing,  and  I  like  it  for  another. 

A  valued  correspondent  of  mine  says,  “I  walked 
with  my  husband  one-half  mile  to  see  our  field  of 
Crimson  clover  ;  but  it  was  worth  the  walk.  There 
were  acres  of  one  unbroken  mass  of  the  richest  color, 
which  looked  like  nothing  I  had  ever  seen  before.  It 
was  the  wonder  of  all  who  passed,  and  many  stopped 
to  ask  what  it  was,  and  many  to  gather  the  flowers  to 
take  home.”  If  it  grows  this  way,  then  why  does  it 
not  solve  the  problem  of  Southern  farming  ? 

I  saw  a  lot  of  Saghalin  a  few  days  ago.  I  counted 
on  a  space  2x2%  feet,  65  stalks,  and  on  one  space  3x3 
feet,  85,  averaging  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  the 
stalks  from  three-fourths  to  one  inch  in  diameter.  It 
is  pretty  coarse  fodder,  but  makes  a  marvelous  growth. 
1  took  some  sprays  to  a  horse  in  the  stable  munching 
grass ;  he  smelled  it,  took  a  nibble,  finally  accepted 
it  as  good,  and  finished  the  branch.  Some  of  us  may 
have  to  modify  our  opinions  of  it.  It  showed  its 
ability  to  multiply  by  coming  up  all  through  the 
grounds.  Another  plant,  recently  brought  to  my 
attention  by  a  party  who  is  using  it  as  a  forage  plant, 
is  the  Eulalia.  Both  kinds  are  grown  as  ornamental 
plants.  The  cows  are  fond  of  it,  and  do  well  on  it.  1 
shall  get  more  particulars  and  report.  N.  iiai,lock. 

Queens  County,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  TREAT  FROSTED  GRAPE  VINES. 

The  old-time  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  remem¬ 
ber  how  1  gave  them  the  results  of  my  practical  ex¬ 
periences  ;  here  is  another  one  worth  millions.  I  have 
a  friend  who  writes  books,  and  when  lie  wishes  an 
airing,  comes  and  looks  over  my  flower  beds  and  ex¬ 
perimental  seedling  grapes.  We  are  both  students  ; 
he  sees  Nature  through  his  books,  while  I  study 
books  through  Nature.  We  were  looking  over  the 
grape  vines  a  couple  of  days  after  the  late  freeze,  and 
noticing  the  fact  that  hybrid  vines  of  Labrusca  and 
Vinifera  crosses  were  injured  much  more  than  vines 
of  Riparia  and  Vinifera  parentage.  This  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  couple  of  seedlings  standing  before  us. 
I  was  telling  him  that  when  vines  were  frozen  back 
as  those  were,  it  took  them  two  or  three  years  to  re¬ 
cover  from  the  shock  ;  that  it  was  doubtful  whether 
they  ever  did  so  entirely,  and  showed  him  how  they 
grew  after  freezing  by  pushing  out  laterals  and  next 
year’s  buds,  and  how  crooked  and  unhealthy  the 
canes  grew.  He  wished  to  know  if  there  was  no  rem¬ 
edy.  I  said  that  there  might  be  a  possible  remedy  by 
immediately  breaking  off  all  the  shoots,  but  I  had 
not  tried  it.  He  replied,  “  Why,  that  would  kill  the 
vine.”  I  replied  that  grape  vines  were  not  so  easily 
killed  as  that,  for  there  were  some  dormant  buds  left, 
and  if  it  was  so  late  that  none  of  these  would  grow, 
the  vine  would  still  be  able  to  push  out  shoots  from 
adventitious  buds.  I  believed  that  either  accessory 


or  adventitious  canes  would  be  more  healthy,  for  it 
seemed  unnatural  for  the  vine  to  be  forced  to  main¬ 
tain  its  existence  by  growths  from  laterals  or  canes 
from  next  year  buds,  whichever  happened  to  grow. 
In  order  to  test  the  theory,  I  then  and  there  broke  off 
all  these  frozen  canes,  and  shortened  in  the  wood,  for 
there  would  certainly  be  no  fruit  this  year  on  that 
vine.  I  left  one  cane  for  comparison. 

Two  weeks  afterwards,  when  my  friend  inquired 
whether  the  vine  was  dead  or  not,  I  said,  “  Come  and 
see.”  His  surprise  when  he  saw  the  vine  that  two 
weeks  before  had  seemed  dead,  was  confirmation 
enough  of  the  success  of  our  experiment.  Before  us 
stood  a  perfect  grape  vine,  in  all  the  vigor  of  early 
springtime,  clean,  bright  leaves  and  canes  of  deep  rich 
shining  color,  except  the  decrepit,  crooked,  frosted 
cane  we  had  left.  There  was  only  a  small  amount  of 
fruit,  of  course,  for  most  of  the  canes  had  grown 
from  adventitious  instead  of  from  the  accessory  buds 
at  the  nodes ;  before  the  frost  came,  I  had  already 
broken  out  the  surplus  shoots. 

The  surplus  shoots  should  not  have  been  broken 
out  so  early  in  general  practice,  but  this  was  a  favor¬ 
ite  seedling  that  I  had  named  after  our  old  friend 
Warder,  and  I  wished  to  see  its  magnificent  clusters 
fully  developed  in  its  third  year  of  bearing.  Of 
course  this  is  impossible  now,  but  I  shall  have  the 
vine  in  great  form  for  next  year’s  fruiting,  provided 
we  do  not  have  July  weather  the  first  week  in  May, 
1896.  The  frozen  sap  seems  to  poison  the  vine,  and  in 
this  way  the  trouble  is  avoided,  and  healthy  canes 
take  the  place  of  the  decrepit  ones.  I  shall  never 
hesitate  again  to  break  off  all  the  shoots  when  I  have 
frozen  vines,  and  let  them  start  anew.  The  grower 
should  not  hesitate  a  minute,  but  break  off  all  the 
frozen  canes,  and  let  a  new  and  healthy  growth  take 
the  place  of  the  frosted  canes.  If  breaking  out  the 
partly  dormant  accessory  shoots  be  deferred  until  set¬ 
tled  weather,  a  half  crop  of  fruit  may  usually  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  shoots  of  duplicate  buds.  These  buds 
are  provided  by  nature  for  just  this  crisis  in  the  life 
of  the  vine.  d.  s.  marvin. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Crimson  Clover,  Millet  and  Potatoes. 

G.  8.,  Middleburg ,  Pa.— 1.  I  tried  Crimson  clover  last  year,  but 
it  was  almost  too  dry.  Should  it  be  sown  at  the  last  cultivation 
of  the  corn,  which  will  be  in  a  week  or  so,  or  would  it  be  better  to 
wait  till  August  ?  I  sowed  it  last  year,  then  went  through  with 
the  cultivator,  and  it  may  have  been  covered  too  deep.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  sure,  that  with  me  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  2.  I  planted 
a  commercial  orchard  of  apple  trees,  planted  it  to  potatoes,  and 
expect  to  keep  it  in  this  crop  for  at  least  four  or  five  years,  and 
feed  it  well.  Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  sow  this  to  Crimson 
clover  after  the  potatoes  are  dug,  and  in  the  spring  apply  potash 
and  no  barnyard  manure  ?  3.  Ilow  late  can  I  sow  millet  for  hay  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  would  sow  the  clover  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation  and  not  wait  till  August.  2.  We  would  cer¬ 
tainly  try  the  plan  you  suggest.  Use  the  Crimson 
clover  after  the  potatoes,  and  in  the  spring  plow  it 
under  and  use  potash  and  bone  for  another  potato 
crop  ?  3.  If  the  weather  conditions  be  favorable,  the 

millet  will  probably  make  fair  hay  sowed  up  to  July 
20.  There  are  many  failures  reported  with  millet  this 
year.  We  prefer  to  plant  drilled  corn. 

Sowing  Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

Several  Subscribers.— What  are  some  simple  facts  about  sowing 
Crimson  clover  seed  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  E.  H.  BANCROFT. 

In  summer,  when  the  soil  is  warm,  the  seed  should 
be  harrowed  in,  and  in  open  ground  and  dry  weather, 
the  ground  should  be  rolled.  If  the  soil  be  very  dry, 
it  should  be  rolled  very  hard.  In  hot  weather  the 
seed  will  come  up,  even  though  covered  quite  deep, 
but  late  in  the  season,  it  should  be  covered  very  shal¬ 
low.  In  growing  corn,  son';  of  our  farmers  sow  ahead 
of  the  cultivator,  others  sow  ifter  the  cultivator,  and 
scratch  in  the  seed  with  a  lignl  one-horse  harrow.  I 
practice  the  latter  plan,  but  cannot  say  that  it  is  any 
more  successful  than  the  other.  Some  sow  after  the 
last  cultivation,  and  do  not  harrow  in.  I  think  this 
plan  more  liable  to  failure,  though  it  is  generally  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  seeding  done  in  corn  may  generally  be 
repeated  if  it  prove  a  failure,  which  it  seldom  does. 
If  the  corn  has  become  tall,  it  will  give  a  more  uniform 
distribution  of  the  seed  to  sow  from  the  back  of  a 
horse — a  very  important  point  in  thick,  tall  corn.  This 
seems  also  to  require  somewhat  more  seed  than  in 
buckwheat  or  open  ground.  In  the  Middle  and  North¬ 
ern  States,  my  correspondence  shows  that  the  lesson 
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has  been  learned  that  early  seeding  is  best — July  and 
August. 

A  soil  adapted  to  the  clovers,  need  not  be  rich  to 
produce  a  good  crop  of  the  Crimson,  but  rock  and  pot¬ 
ash  will  push  it  better  and  cheaper  than  manure.  No 
farmer  should  be  discouraged  by  one  or  two  failures. 
He  will  soon  discover  his  mistakes,  and  profit  by 
them.  The  Crimson  will  always  be  credited  with  a 
larger  number  of  successes  than  any  other  member  of 
the  clover  family.  With  all  conditions  favorable, 
eight  pounds  per  acre  is  often  sufficient  seed  ;  but  12 
to  15  is  the  average,  and  if  conditions  be  unfavorable, 
and  seeding  late,  20  pounds  would  be  better. 

My  huller  is  rubbing  out  the  seed  now,  and  in  every 
direction,  are  other  hullers  busy  with  the  same  work; 
but  the  Delaware  crop  will  be  quickly  distributed, 
and  then  the  old,  imported  seed  will  be  sent  to  con¬ 
fiding  purchasers.  Many  a  “seed  warehouse”  stocked 
up  with  that  unreliable  article  last  winter,  at  very 
low  prices,  in  anticipation  of  the  great  demand  of 
this  season.  Let  America  grow  her  own  clover  seed. 
Any  farmer  who  has  the  Crimson  growing,  can  save  a 
patch  to  ripen,  knock  off  the  heads  (it  is  done  with 
the  lightest  touch),  and  sow  his  seed  in  the  chaff, 
without  the  expense  of  hulling.  This  is  Nature’s  mode 
of  seeding,  and  the  most  certain  of  all.  It  is  not  cex*- 
tain  that  Delaware  will  long  be  a  factor  in  the  Crim¬ 
son  clover  seed  market.  Our  farmers  are  every  year 
becoming  more  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  crop  for 
plowing  down  and  for  hay,  though  wheat  or  buck¬ 
wheat  follow  the  seed  crop  very  nicely. 

Saving  Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

E.  B.  S.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. — I  have  a  small  patch  of  CrlmsOn 
clover  and  wish  to  save  the  seed,  but  have  had  no  experience. 
How  shall  I  do  it  ? 

Ans. — To  save  the  seed  from  a  small  patch,  you 
may  proceed  about  as  follows  :  Cut  the  clover  as  soon 
as  the  seed  is  fully  ripe.  Gather  into  small  cocks. 
As  soon  as  perfectly  dry,  haul  to  the  barn  floor,  and 
beat  or  tramp  off  the  seed  in  the  haulm.  Shake  out 
and  separate  the  straw.  Throw  up  a  forkful  of  the 
hay  and  strike  it  with  the  fork  while  in  the  air.  This 
will  shell  the  seed  out.  Then  sow  the  seed  in  the 
chaff  by  hand.  The  seeds  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  haulm  except  by  a  machine  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose. 

What  Potash  for  Clover  ? 

L.  R.  V.,  Bedford,  N.  Y. — I  have  one  field  which  I  seeded  with 
oats  one  year  ago;  on  account  of  the  drought,  there  is  no  grass 
on  it.  It  is  dry  and  gravelly.  I  wish  to  seed  it  to  Crimson  clover 
this  summer,  and  plant  to  corn  another  year.  The  Delaware 
people  recommend  potash  to  sow  with  it,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  my  whole  farm  needs  potash.  What  shall  I  get,  and  how 
much  per  acre  ?  Where  can  I  get  White  Guinea  hens  or  eggs  ? 

Ans. — We  would  use  muriate  of  potash — about  200 
pounds  per  acre — used  on  the  clover.  The  Pine  Tree 
Farm,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  sells  Guinea  fowls. 

The  Plum  Curculio  on  Apples. 

A.  L.  J.,  Canada—  Our  fruit  growers  are  very  much  alarmed  at 
the  appearance  of  the  curculio  in  the  apple  orchards.  At  first  it 
affected  only  early  apples,  but  is  now  extending  its  ravages  to  the 
Fameuse  and  other  tender  and  later  fruits.  The  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  has  no  effect  upon  it,  and  as  the  mischief  is  done  as  soon  as 
the  apple  is  formed,  it  is  hard  to  get  at  the  depredator.  Is  there 
any  remedy  that  will  help  in  future  years?  Poultry  are  of  no  use, 
as  the  plums  in  the  yard  where  they  congregate  are  badly  stung, 
and  this  has  caused  us  to  lose  faith  in  that  much  recommended 
remedy. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERI.AND. 

The  Plum  curculio  has  been  known  to  breed  in 
apples  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  it  is 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  it  has  worked  upon 
them  to  any  serious  extent.  This  year,  the  plum 
crop  is  light  in  most  localities,  and  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  the  curculios  are  thicker  than  usual,  and 
have  turned  their  attention  to  all  varieties  of  apples 
with  the  result  that  apples  now  bear  more  of  the 
characteristic  crescent  marks  than  I  ever  saw  before  ; 
one  apple  now  lies  before  me  with  no  less  than  20 
crescents  on  it.  There  is  no  question  that  the  Plum 
curculio  is  fast  acquiring  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  destructive  and  the  hardest  to  combat  of  any  of 
our  insect  foes  in  orchards.  In  recent  years,  peaches, 
cherries,  apricots  and  prunes  suffer  equally  as  much 
as  plums,  and  it  looks  as  though  the  apple  would  be 
added  to  the  list.  There  are  now  two  methods  of 
fighting  this  pest.  Some  claim  that  they  save  their 
plums  by  spraying  frequently,  once  a  week,  with  the 
arsenites.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  curculios  do 
feed  on  the  foliage  early  in  the  spring,  and  would 
thus  be  poisoned  by  the  sprayed  foliage  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  yet  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  this  method  can  be  made  uniformly  successful. 

I  know  of  many  instances  where  it  has  failed,  and 
many  of  our  largest  plum  growers  in  western  New 
York  now  use  the  second  process — the  jarring  method. 
This  process  is  familiar  to  all,  but  many  do  not  use  it, 
thinking  it  is  too  expensive.  The  most  successful 
plum  growers  in  our  State,  have  jarred  their  trees  at 
least  once  a  day  this  spring,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it 
pays.  It  is  a  success  beyond  a  doubt.  I  expect  to 
ransack  the  literature  on  this  insect  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  collate  all  the  published  evidence  pro  and 


con  on  these  two  and  other  methods  of  fighting  it. 
This  will  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin  to  be  issued 
from  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  sometime  before 
next  spring.  At  present,  I  strongly  favor  the  jarriug 
process,  and  shall  give  reliable  data  in  the  bulletin  on 
its  expense. 

Feeding  Whey  to  Hens. 

IT.  C.,  McKean,  Pa. — My  hens  have  their  feed  mixed  with  whey, 
and  have  it  by  them  all  the  time  for  drink.  Is  it  all  right  ?  Is  it  a 
good  idea  ? 

Ans. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  whey  is  perfectly 
safe  to  feed  to  poultry,  either  for  drink  or  for  mixing 
their  soft  feed.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  take 
additional  precautions  to  keep  the  drinking  fountains 
clean.  One  of  the  difficult  problems  in  poultry  keep¬ 
ing,  is  to  insure  cleanliness,  and  whenever  whey  or 
milk  is  fed,  there  is  greater  danger  of  the  drinking 
fountains  or  water  dishes  becoming  foul.  Whey  con¬ 
tains  so  little  nourishment,  that  only  slight  benefits 
may  be  expected  from  its  use.  An  average  analysis 
gives  about  .27  per  cent  fat,  .81  per  cent  of  nitrogenous 
compounds,  and  5.8  per  cent  sugar,  ash,  etc.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  nitrogenous  compounds  which  make 
milk  so  valuable  as  a  poultry  food,  are  quite  deficient 
in  whey.  g.  c.  watson. 

Metal  Roofs  and  Cement  Floors. 

J.  W.  II.,  Hartford  City,  Ind. — 1.  What  are  the  comparative 
merits  and  cost  of  iron,  steel,  and  slate  roofing?  Can  any  of 
them  be  said  to  be  permanent  ?  2.  Would  Tue  R.  N.-Y.  recom¬ 
mend  cement  Horn’s  for  barns  as  described  by  recent  correspond¬ 
ents  ?  Would  not  such  floors  be  nearly  as  cheap  as  wooden  sills 
and  flooring  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

1.  The  cost  of  iron  and  steel  roofs  is  variable,  due 
largely  to  the  amount  of  metal  used  and  the  quality 
of  the  material.  A  light  steel  roof  may  be  put  on  at 
slightly  more  cost  than  one  constructed  of  first-class 
shingles.  The  expense  of  keeping  these  roofs  painted, 
is  quite  large,  and  in  this  they  are  objectionable.  The 
iron  becomes  very  heated,  and  the  surface  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  attrition  of  the 
water  results  in  carrying  not  only  the  oil,  but  the 
solid  matter  of  the  paints  bodily  off  of  the  roof.  If  a 
steel  or  iron  roof  be  selected,  the  material  should  be 
paiuted  on  both  sides  before  it  is  used.  A  good  slate 
roof  costs  nearly  twice  as  much  as  a  shingle  roof,  but 
if  well  put  on,  requires  little  or  no  expense  after¬ 
wards.  If  the  pitch  is  at  least  one-third,  there  is  no 
reason  why  such  a  roof  may  not  last  for  hundreds  of 
years  without  any  expense,  except  for  mending  a 
broken  slate  now  and  then.  In  the  long  run,  a  slate 
roof  is  to  be  preferred  to  shingles,  iron  or  steel.  The 
paints  of  the  present  day,  considered  from  the  old 
standpoint,  are  nearly  all  adulterated,  and,  therefore, 
inferior,  and  remain  but  a  short  time  with  sufficient 
body  fully  to  exclude  the  dampness.  If  not  kept  thor¬ 
oughly  and  frequently  painted,  rust  holes  form,  and, 
when  once  started,  it  is  but  a  little  time  before  a  leak 
is  formed. 

2.  Cement  floors  are  much  more  desirable  than  those 
made  of  wood,  and  may  be  constructed  at  slightly 
more  cost  than  wooden  ones.  They  are  far  more  dur¬ 
able,  and  are  more  satisfactory  in  almost  every  way 
than  those  made  of  boards  or  planks.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  questioner  understands  fully  how  to  make  a 
cement  floor,  that  is  to  say,  the  principles  involved. 
The  details  may  vary  widely,  yet  cheap  and  desirable 
floors  may  be  secured.  The  method  of  construction 
depends  quite  largely  on  the  material  which  is  at 
hand,  and  the  use  to  which  the  floor  is  to  be  put.  Two 
things  must  always  be  looked  to  if  a  permanent  and 
good  floor  is  to  be  secured.  The  foundation  must  be 
solid  and  immovable.  Whether  it  be  formed  largely 
of  earth  or  of  gravel,  stone  or  broken  brick,  the  sur¬ 
face  must  be  made  hard,  virtually  as  hard  as  stone 
for  one  or  two  inches.  This  can  be  done  only  when  a 
liberal  amount  of  first-class  cement  is  mixed  with 
sharp,  clean  sand,  or  better,  with  moderately  fine 
ground  granite  rock.  If  of  the  latter  material,  it  is 
then  called  a  granilithic  floor,  which  is  now  used  in 
dairy  houses  where  the  wear  is  severe,  and  where  it 
is  constantly  being  attacked  by  the  acids  of  the  sour 
milk. 

A  Pipe  That  Won't  Work. 

R.  S.  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. — I  was  always  taught,  and  believed, 
that  water  would  run  down  hill,  but  now  after  some  rather  costly 
practice  in  piping  water,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  water 
will  not  run  down  hill  perforce.  I  wish  to  pipe  water  from  a  well 
to  my  barn,  a  distance  of  500  feet.  Can  I  do  so  without  a  break 
or  air  chamber  midway  in  my  1%-inch  pipe  ?  The  fall  or  head  is 
about  10  feet.  In  my  past  piping  of  about  400  feet  with  eight 
feet  fall,  air  would  accumulate  in  the  pipe,  and  reduce  the  flow  at 
the  tank  to  a  mere  thread.  Had  there  been  an  upward  curve  the 
stoppage  could  have  been  cured  by  drilling  a  small  hole  at  the 
highest  point ;  but  my  pipe  was  apparently  of  uniform  grade, 
without  elevation  or  depression  in  any  point. 

Ans. — This  question  implies  that  the  pipe  already 
laid  and  referred  to,  is  not  a  siphon  ;  that  is,  the 
upper  end  does  not  bend  down  into  the  well  as  one 
would  naturally  suppose.  If  it  is  in  any  sense  a 
siphon,  by  which  water  is  drawn  to  the  top  of  the 
well,  and  then  flows  downward,  a  hole  in  the  highest 
point  of  the  pipe  to  let  out  the  confined  air,  would 
not  be  successful.  It  is  probable  that  not  enough 


provision  has  been  made  for  the  friction  of  the  water 
in  the  pipe,  which  is  quite  considerable  when  one  so 
small  as  1^  inch  in  diameter  is  used.  If  the  lower 
end  of  the  pipe  is  contracted  so  that  the  air  will  not 
work  backwards  into  the  upper  curves  of  the  pipe  as 
now  laid,  and  a  small  suction  pump  is  used  at  the 
lower  end  to  relieve  the  pipe  occasionally  should  it 
flow  sluggishly,  the  whole  trouble  would  be  corrected. 
The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  pipe  which  is 
to  be  laid.  If  it  were  not  for  the  increased  expense, 
a  larger  pipe  than  the  one  named  would  be  prefer 
able,  and  would  be  likely  to  give  less  trouble;  but  in 
any  case  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome  if  the  instruc¬ 
tions  given  are  followed.  I.  p.  r. 

What  Makes  the  Cream  Bitter  ? 

M.  J.,  Beaver,  Pa. — What  causes  cream  to  acquire  a  bitter  taste 
after  standing  from  24  to  36  hours  ?  My  cows  are  Jerseys,  on  Blue 
grass  pasture,  with  two  quarts  night  and  morning,  of  chopped 
wheat  and  bran,  half  and  half.  The  milk  is  rich  and  good.  I 
strain  in  crocks,  in  a  good,  clean  spring-house,  have  everything 
pure  and  sweet;  yet  the  cream  becomes  strong  and  very  bitter,  so 
much  so,  that  the  butter  is  not  fit  to  eat.  The  skim-milk  has  no 
bad  taste,  the  cream  alone  seems  to  take  the  taste.  For  more 
than  a  month,  the  cream  has  been  bitter,  and  it  does  not  improve. 
My  butter  is  hard  to  churn — takes  two  hours  or  more  and  it  does 
not  separate  from  the  buttermilk;  it  is  in  fine  particles  floating 
through  the  milk,  and  will  not  adhere.  I  have  tried  all  methods 
for  gathering  the  butter,  but  a  good  part  of  it  is  left  in  the  butter¬ 
milk.  What  is  the  best  temperature  for  the  cream  when  begin¬ 
ning  to  churn  ? 

Ans. — In  all  probability,  the  bitter  taste  in  the 
cream  is  caused  by  the  growth  in  it  of  some  of  the 
ferments  that  attack  the  albuminoids  of  the  milk, 
many  of  which  cause  a  bitter  taste  to  develop.  Gen¬ 
erally  they  grow  rather  slowly,  and  at  a  temperature 
lower  than  those  that  produce  lactic  acid  or  souring. 
Their  growth  is  also  interfered  with  and  hindered  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  lactic  acid  germs,  though 
many  of  their  germs  are  not  so  easily  killed  as  are 
those  of  lactic  acid.  The  treatment  that  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  would  be  to  take  especial  pains  to  kill  these 
germs,  and  afterward  to  expose  the  cream  to  condi¬ 
tions  favorable  to  the  production  of  lactic  acid.  All 
vessels  and  utensils  should  be  exposed  to  boiling 
water  or  steam  for  at  least  five  minutes.  It  is  entirely 
insufficient  merely  to  pour  boiling  water  from  one 
vessel  to  another.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  sharp  acid  in  the  cream  within  24  hours 
after  it  is  set  to  ripen.  This  may  be  done  by  the  addition 
of  a  “starter”  in  the  form  of  clean  sour  skim-milk, 
but  ordinarily  it  will  be  sufficient  to  heat  the  cream  to 
70  degrees  or  even  75  degrees  F.,  and  then  hold  it 
where  it  will  not  fall  below  (50  degrees  for  24  hours. 
Churning  should  be  done  as  often  as  every  other  day. 
It  is  evident  that  the  churning  is  done  at  too  low  a 
temperature.  The  temperature  should  be  such  that 
the  butter  will  break  in  from  45  minutes  to  one  hour. 
In  all -probability,  if  more  care  be  taken  to  get  a  good 
development  of  lactic  acid,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
will  be  little  need  for  churning  at  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture.  IX.  if.  WING. 

Bone  and  Potash  for  Strawberries. 

B.  R.,  Meshoppen,  Pa. — What  is  the  best  form  of  potash  to  mix 
with  fine  ground  bone  flour  for  strawberries  ?  Some  growers 
recommend  wood  ashes,  but  there  is  such  a  small  amount  of  pot 
ash  in  them.  Which  is  the  better  time  to  apply  it,  spring  or  fall, 
to  be  cultivated  in  between  the  rows  ? 

Ans. — Use  one  part  muriate  of  potash  to  three  parts 
of  the  fine  bone.  This  makes  an  excellent  fertilizer 
for  strawberries — cheaper  than  wood  ashes.  You  may 
use  all  the  way  from  500  pounds  to  a  ton  per  acre. 
We  prefer  to  use  it  in  early  spring  broadcasted,  and 
then  well  cultivated  or  hoed  between  the  rows. 

Something  about  Onions. 

M.  P.'  P.,  Tyndall,  S.  I).— 1.  Is  it  necessary  to  thin  onions?  2. 
Which  method  will  raise  most  bushels  per  acre,  thin  or  thick  ? 
3.  Which  sell  better,  large  or  small  onions  ?  4.  If  the  ground  is 
hard,  is  it  best  to  loosen  it  around  the  bulbs  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No,  unless  they  are  very  thick.  Onions 
grow  with  the  bulbs  mostly  on  top  of  the  ground,  so 
that  they  crowd  each  other  out  of  the  row,  and  some¬ 
times  grow  nearly  on  top  of  each  other.  They  may 
stand  much  thicker  than  vegetables  which  grow 
almost  wholly  in  the  ground.  2.  Those  moderately 
thick.  3.  In  this  market,  medium-sized  ones,  unless 
it  be  some  of  the  white  sorts  for  pickling,  for  which 
purpose  very  small  ones  are  desired.  4.  Yes,  enough 
to  break  the  crust  without  disturbing  the  roots.  The 
surface  should  be  kept  well  stirred  and  loose. 

Killing  the  Canada  Thistle. 

II.  C.  W.,  West  Jefferson,  0.— What  is  the  best  method  for 
destroying  Canada  thistles  ?  I  had  a  patch  20  feet  square,  15 
years  ago,  and  have  been  trying  to  exterminate  them  ever  since, 
with  little  success.  They  are  now  scattered  thinly  over  about  five 
acres  of  ground  which  has  been  in  cultivation  most  of  the  time 
with  corn,  wheat  and  clover.  I  have  cut  them  close  to  the  ground 
and  then  put  salt  on  the  roots.  This  will  kill  some  of  them,  but 
not  all.  They  are  the  worst  pests  on  the  farm.  They  are  on  one 
or  two  of  my  neighbors’  farms,  but  there  are  not  many,  however, 
in  central  Ohio. 

Ans. — This  is  one  of  the  worst  weeds  with  which 
the  farmer  has  to  contend.  Even  though  it  be  not 
allowed  to  seed,  its  creeping  roots  spread  very  rapidly, 
especially  in  loose  soil.  It  should  never  be  allowed  to 
seed ;  this  will  cut  off  its  spread  by  means  of  its 
seeds.  Thorough  cultivation,  never  allowing  the 
plants  -to  make  any  considerable  growth  above  the 
surface,  will  eventually  choke  them  off.  Flow  the 
field  shallow  after  harvest,  by  cultivation  or  other¬ 
wise  keep  them  from  showing  above  ground  before 
winter.  Plow  deep  late  in  autumn.  In  spring,  culti¬ 
vate  well,  and  plant  to  some  hoed  crop,  and  do  not 
allow  the  thistles  to  get  above  ground.  Keep  up  this 
thorough  work  through  the  summer,  and  there  should 
be  very  few  left.  August  plowing,  followed  by  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  and  this  by  rye  to  be  cut  early  in 
spring,  and  then  the  ground  to  be  planted  to  corn,  is 
also  recommended.  The  main  point  is  to  smother 
them  by  not  giving  them  a  chance  to  breathe. 
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Salt  for  Cabbage  Worms. 


J.  E.  II. ,  Columbus,  O. — My  method  of 
destroying  cabbage  worms,  has  been  to 
drop  a  pinch  of  common  salt  in  each 
head,  as  the  worms  begin  to  work.  I 
have  used  it  for  years,  witli  good  results. 
M.  V.  S.’s  remedy  is  very  good,  had  we 
no  careless  people.  Many  may  use  Paris- 
green  too  late,  and  the  city  people  must 
suffer.  I  know  of  several  such  cases  ; 
no  such  cabbage  for  me. 

Silo  Probably  Not  Air-Tight. 

L.  D.  G.,  STEDMAN,  N.  Y. — Doctors  can 
better  give  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  if  they 
can  see  the  patient.  Silos  are  very  often 
defective  where  the  boards  and  timber 
join  the  mason  woi'k.  S.  L.  M.  says  : 
“  My  poorest  ensilage  was  below  the 
board  siding,  and  in  the  cornel’s,  espec¬ 
ially  of  the  sills  and  stone  and  cement 
work.”  I  would  assume  that  the  work 
had  not  been  properly  done  ;  that  there 
are  places  where  the  silo  is  not  air-tight. 
If  that  be  the  case,  the  l’esult  would  be 
just  as  described.  I  would  not  like  to 
have  the  ensilage  come  in  contact  with 
the  sills  of  the  silo. 

Mason  work,  unless  thoroughly  ce¬ 
mented  on  the  inside,  is  found  to  be 
vei’y  unsatisfactoi'y  for  the  preservation 
of  ensilage.  I  would  suggest  that  about 
one  foot  of  the  bottom  of  the  boai’ding 
where  it  joins  the  wall,  be  lathed,  then 
spi’ead  1%  to  2  inches  of  cement  on  the 
face  of  the  stone  work,  continuing  up  the 
boarding  as  far  as  lathed,  l'ounding  the 
corners  as  much  as  possible.  The  silo 
would  then  be  perfectly  air-tight. 

Can’t  Kill  Crimson  Clover. 

G.  T. ,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. — I  have 
been  quite  interested  in  the  articles  on 
Crimson  clovei\  I  sowed  some  in  the 
spring  last  year,  on  a  piece  of  black  loam 
which  overflows  in  the  winter  and  spi'ing 
so  that  sometimes  there  is  water  and  ice 
on  it.  I  sowed  Crimson  clover,  coim  and 
millet  all  together,  to  see  whether  I 
could  subdue  the  wild  grass.  The  clover 
and  corn  came,  but  the  millet  did  not. 
The  drought  was  so  long  and  sevei*e  that 
I  turned  the  cows  on  it,  and  they  ate  the 
corn  and  clover  into  the  very  ground  ; 
then  I  plowed  and  harrowed  it  down, 
and  sowed  it  to  grass,  never  expecting 
to  see  any  more  of  the  clover  ;  but  be¬ 
hold.  when  I  was  going  over  the  patch 
about  June  1, 1  found  old  Crimson  clover 
still  on  top,  about  IS  inches  high  and 
in  bloom.  I  also  sowed  my  potato  ground 
with  it  after  digging  my  potatoes.  It 
was  very  late  and  dry,  so  1  did  not  get  a 
good  stand  ;  but  what  came,  stood  the 
winter  and  was  all  right  and  looking 
well  when  I  plowed  it  under  for  pota¬ 
toes.  1  shall  sow  it  in  my  corn  when  1 
work  it  the  last  time,  and  give  it  a  better 
trial.  Is  the  seed  that  I  have  good,  as 
it  is  two  yeai’s  old  ?  I  counted  over  20 
stalks  from  one  seed. 

R.  N.-Y. — Yes,  we  think  that  seed  will 
answer. 

A  New  Barrel  Head. 

H.  C.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — An  ap¬ 
plication  has  just  been  made  fora  pateut 
on  a  barrel  head  to  be  made  in  shipping 
apples,  which  is  thought  by  some  fruit 
growers  to  be  a  good  thing.  The  object 
of  this  invention  is  to  keep  the  apples 
fi’om  slinking  about  in  the  barrels.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  to  apple  packers  and 
shippers,  that  to  insure  safe  transporta¬ 


The  new  idea  is  to  put  a  head  into  the 
barrel,  small  enough  to  drop  easily  down 
on  the  apples ;  between  this  and  the 
head  proper,  are  several  coil  springs, 
with  sufficient  strength  and  tension  to 
take  up  what  slack  may  occur  by  shak¬ 
ing  or  shrinking,  thus  keeping  them  from 
rolling  in  the  barrels,  and  at  the  same 
time  pressing  the  head  into  the  barrel 
instead  of  squeezing  the  fruit  between 
unyielding  surfaces.  The  springs  will 
take  up  the  pressure,  and  will  lessen  the 
danger  of  bruising  the  apples  while 
heading  the  barrel. 

More  About  Bean  Culture. 

G.  G.  I).,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. — The  main 
object  in  bean  culture  is  to  have  the 
gi'ound  fitted  in  extra  good  shape  before 
planting.  The  time  is  past  when  it  is 
necessai’y  to  hoe  beans  by  hand,  as  by 
having  the  soil  well  fitted  befoi’e  plant¬ 
ing,  using  a  weeder  just  before  the 
beans  are  up,  and  once  or  twice  after 
ward,  and  thoi'oughly  cultivating  them, 
they  will  be  clean  without  hoeing.  Of 
course  the  weeder  is  something  new  to 
be  used  in  beans,  but  it  is  a  success,  and 
a  very  inexpensive  tool  for  the  work  it 
perfoi-ms.  A  very  important  feature  is 
to  know  the  very  best  way  to  plant  the 
beans.  A  bean  planter  would  naturally 
be  advocated  as  the  best  tool  to  use,  but 
my  experience  has  been  that  a  good 
grain  drill  has  less  objectionable  feat¬ 
ures  ;  more  beans  can  be  raised  on  an 
acre  planted  with  a  drill  than  with  a 
planter,  and  one  can  cultivate  much 
closer  to  the  rows. 

When  it  was  necessary  to  pull  beans 
by  hand,  the  planter  was  all  right  so  as 
to  have  them  in  hills ;  but  experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  bean  planter 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  as  the  results  of 
hill  culture  are  unsatisfactoi'y.  More 
stones  and  dry  lumps  ai'e  left  on  the 
row  than  with  a  drill,  although  work 
done  with  a  grain  drill  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Oroughtproof  Strawberries. 

A.  C.  W.,  Roscoe,  III. — I  have  been 
much  interested  in  reading  the  discus¬ 
sion  about  frostproof  strawberries,  but 
think  that  the  frost  must  have  been 
heavier  here  than  in  some  of  the  locali¬ 
ties  mentioned.  A  light  protection  of 
cloth  would  not  have  been  enough,  as  in 
some  instances,  plants  in  cold  frames, 
covered  with  glass,  were  frozen  to  the 
ground.  We  have  suffered  more  from 
drought,  though,  than  fi-om  the  frost, 
and  1  would  like  to  have  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  tell  which  varie¬ 
ties  are  best  during  a  dry  season.  The 
Haverland  and  the  Windsor  Chief  have 
w  ithstood  both  freezing  and  dry  weather 
the  best  in  this  locality.  The  Windsor 
Chief  leads  as  a  late  berry  here.  It 
usually  sells  for  about  two  cents  per 
quart  above  the  price  of  other  berries. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

In  the  Morning 

At  this  season  many  people  complain  that 
they  ai*e  tired,  and  that  the  night  has  not 
given  them  rest  and  sleep.  It  is  because 
the  blood  is  not  in  the  right  condition.  It 
should  be  purified, enriched  and  vitalized, 
and  given  nourishing  power  by  the  use  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

which  is  the  one  great  blood  purifier. 
By  making  pure,  rich  blood,  Hood’s  Sar- 
saparilla  overcomes  That  Tired  Feeling. 

PJ||C  the  after-dinner  pill  and 
1IUUU  *  rllli  family  cathartic.  25. 


tion,  the  fruit  must  be  well  packed  so 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  apples  to 
shake.  It  is  also  understood  that  all 


Three  crimson  ramblers, <tu 

The  greatest  Rose  novelty  offered  in  years.  | 
By  mail  postpaid.  Plant  now.  “■ 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N,  Y . 


apples  shrink  shortly  after  packing  and 
some  kinds  even  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  them  xinfit  for  shipment.  In  ship¬ 
ping  apples  to  Europe  where  large 
quantities  are  piled  together,  and  with 
the  extra  heat  of  the  engine,  apples  are 
sure  to  shrink,  and  unless  well  packed 
and  perfect  fruit,  they  are  liable  to  x’each 
their  destination  in  poor  condition. 


THE  BRANDYWINE 

STRAWBERRY 

has  now  produced  a  full-crop  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
season.  Plants  ready  July  15,  that  with  care  will 
make  a  good  matted  row  for  next  season’s  fruiting 
For  prices  address  the  originator, 

EDWARD  T.  INGRAM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Leggett’sParis-Green  or  Powder  Gun 

No  plaster  or  water  required.  From  \4  pound  to  one 

C3  - - a  pound  of  Green  pet  acre  is 

hJ  I  ■(  IS  sufficient  for  potatoes  and 

^  '  /fiat)  0  other  vegetables.  Ten  acres 

?  fe.1  covered  per  day.  THE  GUN 

*  will  distribute  evenly  any 

k  MR-Waajl'.  .  &  quantity  you  wish.  LONG 
oi  TUBES  for  ORCHARD  WOEK 

Easier  and 


Market  Gardeners,  Florists, 

PLANTERS,  4  FRUITGROWERS, 

SAVE  YOUR  yH  PLANTS  FROM 
‘  &X,  BUGS  and 

DROUTH, 


2  wIth  each  Gun- 
~  - - *ra*  better  than  spraying. 

Leggett's  Fungiroid.a  powdered  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
Leggett's  Paris-green  and  Fungiroid  Compound  pre¬ 
vents  Blight  and  destroys  Insects  in  one  operation. 
Circular  on  Application. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


IQf  CooH  Crop  1895.  400  bushels 
fcl  OCGll  for  sale.  This  seed 
!,  and  is  guaranteed  free  from  all 
CLARENCE  W.  HAZEL, 

Cheswold,  Kent  County,  Del. 


One  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Flower-Bed  &  Lawn  SPRAYER. 
(Capacity  150  gal.,  I  in.  tires).  Most  practical  device  for  the 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIQUID  MANURE, 

PARIS  GREEN  OR  OTHER  LIQUID  MATTER, 
ON  POTATO  VINES,  YOUNG  TREES,  ETC. 

FOR  WATERING  CELERY  PLANTS, 

Can  be  readily  adjusted  to  apply  the  stream  directly  on 
one  or  two  rows  at  a  time,  or  for  watering  any  other 
VEGETABLES  PLANTED  IN  ROWS.  WILL  NOT 
C1.UU.  Easy  TO  OPERATE.  FLOW  OK  WATER  REGU¬ 
LATED  FROM  DRIVER’S  SEAT.  Write,  mentioning  this 
pnper,  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price,  to 
STUDEBAriER  BROS.  MFG.  CO..  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
(The  Largest  Vehicle  Makers  in  the  World.) 

Branch:  205  and  207  Canal  Street,  New  York  City. 


was  grown  by  me. 
weed  seeds.  < 


PRIMQAN  THOMAS  McKLKOY,  European 
ummoun  gecd Commission  Merchant.  Mercan- 
Pl  nUCD  tile  Exchange  Building.  Harrison  St., 
uLUVEn  N.  Y.  The  largest  importer  of  Crimson 
Clover  in  the  U.  S.  Write  for  price.  To  Dealers  Only. 


ONE-HORSE  DOUBLE  ROW 


SEED  THAT  GROWS. 

New  crop.  American  grown.  Tested  Seed, 
$5.50  $  100 lbs. ;  $3  $  50 lbs. ;  75c.  $  10  lbs.,  including 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

26  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST.  TURNIP  SEED,  Etc. 


DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 
Address  J.  W.  SPANG  LEU,  York.  Pa. 


GREATEST  THINGS  IN  AGRICULTURE 


Crimson  Clover,  Cow  Peas  and  Winter 
Oats.  Send  for  new  descriptive  catalogue 
before  purchasing  seed.  A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower 
and  Dealer,  Wyoming,  Kent  County,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


Hardy,  American- grown  seed,  25  cents  per  pound, 
postpaid;  10  pounds  or  more  at  12  cents  per  pound ; 
per  bushel,  $5,  free  on  board  cars  or  express. 

Turnip  Seed.  Rutabagas,  Buckwheat,  Seed  Wheat, 
etc.,  at  growers’  prices.  Send  for  Special  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices.  FRANK  H.  BATTLES, 

Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  All  II I  fclf*  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES, 
UAnnillU  D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill 
and  Farnham  N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper 


CIDER  PRESS 


LOVER 


RIMSON 


The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue  —  ■  , 
and  full  particulars.  b-.il 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG. CO.  No. 4  MainSt. 

Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio.  c 


.  Special  circular  free 

Dover,  Delaware. 


The  Farmers’  New  AID 
SLAYMAKER  &  SON 


Crimson  Clover- 

dean  pedigree  seed  crop  of  1895.  DELAWARE 
FRUIT  EXCHANGE,  S.  II.  DERBY,  Woodside.  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  J6  a">““  ?*»!?! 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


MACHINERY 

Hydraulio,  Knnckle  Joint  and  Screw  I 
Presses^Gratera.  Elevators,  Pumps,  tfr 

etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  jsSfe 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHEROlMS 

PRESS  CO 

118  W. Water  St.,  SYIIACUSkTn.Y, 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED 


1895  Crop.  Those  intending  to  sow  should  secure 
Delaware-grown  Seed  at  once.  Price  reduced.  Write 
for  particulars,  stating  quantity  desired. 

GEO.  H.  MURRAY,  Viola.  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed  has  visited  my 

farm  and  knows  that  my  seed  is  pure  and  fresh.  My 
clover  is  better  than  ever  this  year. 

E.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


il  TUI,'  PU  A  VrU'D”  For  family  use.  Cheapest  in  the 
HIL  VillAilbLlV  market  $3.50,  $6  and  $10.  Ciro 
EASTERN  MEG.  CO.,  257  S.  5th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 


Crimson  Clover01^01 

Place  orders  NOW  for  choice  pedigree  seed  of  my 
own  growing.  Guaranteed  free  .from  weeds.  Ready 
July  I.  Market  price.  Catalogue  free. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 


uimmi  luiiMSMi; 

CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  Has 
a  comgated  pan  over  tirebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  handled 
for  cleansing  and 
storing ;  and  a  per- 
feet  automatic 
regulator.  The 

Champion  is  as  W 

great  an  improve-  /Kh f 

ment  over  the  iSBj 

Cook  pan  as  the  yB 

latter  was  over  the 
old  i.on  kettle  hung  on  a  fence  rail. 


For  hay,  ensilage,  green  manuring,  fall,  winter  and 
spring  pasturage.  We  offer  best  new  crop,  hardy 
Delaware-grown  seed,  recleaned  and  thoroughly 
cured  at  low  prices.  New  circular,  describing  habits, 
growth  and  uses  of  Crimson  Clover;  also  other  clover 
and  grass  seeds,  for  summer  and  fall  planting.  Val¬ 
uable  new  varieties  of  Winter  Wheat.  Turnip  Seed, 
etc.,  with  prices,  free  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Catalogue 

Free. 


HUDSON,  OHIO,  &  MONTREAL,  Quebec. 


The  most  valuable  crop  in  existence. 

It  beads  the  list  for  Green  manuring,  equally 
valuable  for  Hay,  Pasture,  and  Silage.  Our  home 
grown  acclimated  seed  succeeds  everywhere  and 
on  all  kinds  of  soil  when  sown  in  July,  August  or 
September.  We  have  the  largest  crop  of  seed 
ever  grown  in  this  country.  It  will  pay  you 
lo  get  our  prices  before  ordering  and 
ask  for  our  descriptive  circular,  mailed  FREE. 


JOHNSON  &.  STOKES,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


strawberries 

2,000,000  Celery  Plants.  Plants  anl 
1,000,000  Cabbage  Plants,  undermyc 


next  Season  from  our 
Pot-grown  Plants. 


J1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII1IIIIIIIIIIIIII1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII1 

We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 


AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Further  Interesting  Statements 
Regarding  Sagiialin. — When  an  im¬ 
mense  splurge  is  made  over  anew  plant, 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  taken  great 
pains  to  investigate  the  claims  made  for 
it  in  a  thorough  way.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  are  collecting  all  the  information  we 
can  in  regard  to  Sag'nalin,  that  our  read¬ 
ers  may  know  whether  it  is  of  any  value, 
and  in  just  what  respects  it  is  more  valu¬ 
able  than  other  well-known  forage 
plants. 

Here  is  a  note  from  Mr.  A.  Blanc,  of 
Philadelphia,  who,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  individual  in  this  country,  has 
been  instrumental  in  calling  attention 
to  Saghalin  : 

I  read  with  interest  what  was  said  in  Tue  R. 
N.-Y.  of  June  15,  in  regard  to  feeding  Polygonum 
cuspidatum  to  horses.  Let  us  suppose,  now,  that 
you  had  also  seen  mules,  cows,  sheep  and  pigs 
eat  the  leaves  and  stems  with  the  same  readiness 
that  horses  do.  Would  you  not,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  consider  such  an  early  crop  of  green 
fodder  of  the  greatest  value  ?  I  have  seen  all 
these  .animals  eat  Polygonum  Saghalinense  (and 
that  without  being  starved) ;  the  cows  even  while 
in  clover  pasture.  A  crop  of  green  fodder  that  is 
five  feet  high  by  May  9,  is  certainly  valuable. 
On  May  3,  I  cut  down  plants  nearly  two  feet  high; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  cold  weather  experi¬ 
enced  during  the  latter  part  of  May,  these  plants 
have  made  another  growth  of  five  feet  by  June  6, 
and  this  from  very  small  roots  set  out  in  June, 
1894.  I  hope  that  you  will  make  further  experi¬ 
ments  with  Polygonum  Saghalinense  as  well  as 
with  Cuspidatum,  as  1  have  found  that  while 
horses  eat  both  greedily,  the  cows  eat  only  the 
Saghalinense. 

By  the  way,  I  might,  perhaps,  say  to  you  that  I 
have  made  a  tea  of  the  bruised  leaves  of  Saghali¬ 
nense,  and  gave  it  to  a  confirmed  tea  drinker,  who 
never  once  suspected  the  difference.  We  drank 
it  ourselves,  and  it  had  a  pleasant  flavor.  I  dare 
say  that  many  people  will  like  it  for  this  purpose 
alone.  Should  you  like  to  make  the  experiment 
yourself,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  number 
of  dry  leaves. 

Again,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
stalks  of  Polygonum  cuspidatum  and  those  of  P. 
Saghalinense.  The  former  are  hard  and  tough, 
while  those  of  Saghalinense  are  soft  and  tender. 
In  fact,  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  This,  however,  you  will  soon  find 
out  if,  as  I  think,  you  are  growing  the  plants  on 
your  place.  The  two  plants,  however,  should  be 
compared  only  when  about  the  same  age.  Polyg¬ 
onum  Saghalinense  does  not  make  a  very  vig¬ 
orous  growth  until  the  second  year. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  try  Saghalin  tea. 
Our  own  plants  are  not  large  enough 
yet  to  give  a  sufficient  quantity  of  leaves 
for  the  purpose  without  weakening 
them . 

Not  the  No.  1. — We  are  sorry  to  see 
from  the  following  description,  that 
among  its  potato  trials,  the  Michigan 
Experiment  Station,  has  failed  to  get 
pure  seed  of  the  variety  described  : 

“Carman. — In  shape,  oblong,  oval, 
somewhat  flattened.  Skin  rough,  rose 
colored.  Flesh  firm,  yellow,  dry  and 

Of  Interest  to  Teachers  and  Their  Friends. 

On  account  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  Meeting,  at  Denver, 
Col.,  July  5-12,  exceptionally  low  rates 
have  been  made,  not  only  to  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  Manitou  and  Pueblo, 
but  to  all  points  of  scenic  attraction  in 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  to  Pacific  Coast 
points,  including  Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  Yel¬ 
lowstone  National  Park,  California  and 
Alaska.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
and  Union  Pacific  Railways,  forming  the 
Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  Northwestern 
Line,  offer  advantages  w  hich  no  other 
route,  or  combination  of  routes  is  able 
to  do.  With  a  view  to  enhancing  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  trip,  and  reducing  it  to  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  various  parties  are 
being  formed  here  and  there  throughout 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  under 
the  management  of  officially  appointed 
Directors,  whose  object  is  to  secure  for 
the  teachers  and  their  friends  an  attract¬ 
ive  outing  at  the  lowest  cost.  For  in¬ 
teresting  details  write  to  C.  W.  Bardeen, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Chas.  W.  Cole,  Supt., 
Albany,  N.  Y.;  R.  Tenbroeck,  287  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.;  II.  A.  Gross,  423  Broadway, 
N.  Y. — Adv 


fine  grained.  The  most  promising  new 
variety  grown  this  year.  A  great  yielder, 
though  it  is  inclined  to  be  coarse  and 
prongy.  Vines  very  thrifty  and  vigor¬ 
ous.” 

The  shape  is  as  stated.  But  the  skin 
is  never  rough  as  grown  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  the  color  never  “rose;”  the 
flesh  never  yellow.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  peculiarly  white.  It  is  never  with  us 
“  inclined  to  be  prongy.”  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  climate  and  soil  may  have 
caused  these  marked  changes.  But  it  is 
so  improbable  that  we  would  request 
our  friends,  Messrs.  Taft  &  Hedrich,  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  purity  of  their 
seed . 

About  100  different  kinds  of  potatoes 
were  tried  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  last  year.  It  is  a  difficult  matter, 
the  report  truly  states,  to  give  a  list  of 
potatoes  for  any  great  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory,  but  the  following  varieties  are 
recommended  for  Michigan,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  lower  part  of  the  State  : 
June  Eating  and  Early  Norther  for  ex¬ 
tra  early.  Early  Oxford,  Early  Ohio, 
Lee’s  Favorite,  Early  Harvest  and  Early 
Pearl  for  early.  For  main  crop,  Free  • 
man,  Nott’s  Victor,  Thorburn,  Rural 
Blush  for  medium  ;  American  Wonder, 
President  Lincoln,  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2,  Rochester  Favorite,  O.  K.  Mam¬ 
moth,  Summit,  White  Elephant  and 
White  Prize  for  late. 

The  Michigan  Station  regards  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  the  most  prominent  of  new 
kinds  :  Carman,  Colossal,  Early  Everitt, 
Heavy  Weight,  Nott’s  Victor,  Prizetaker, 
Quick  Return,  Sir  William,  Vick’s  Early 
Market. 

It  was  found  that  potatoes  kept  over 
winter,  lose  much  in  weight.  One  hund¬ 
red  and  eighty  pounds  of  potatoes  stored 
in  a  potato  basement  September  30,  1893, 
lost  11%  per  cent  in  weight  by  May  1, 
1894. 

The  vitality  of  potatoes  is  impaired  by 
keeping  them  where  they  can  sprout  be¬ 
fore  planting.  Three  hundred  and  thir¬ 
teen  hills  from  unsprouted  seed,  yielded 
240  pounds  of  potatoes  ;  while  321  hills, 
using  sprouted  seed,  yielded  only  221 
pounds  of  potatoes. 

Fourteen  varieties  of  potatoes  were 
planted,  to  learn  the  effect  of  removing 
the  seed  ends  of  seed  potatoes.  The 
potatoes  planted  normally,  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  140  bushels  per  acre.  Those 
from  which  the  seed  ends  were  removed, 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  138  bushels  per 
acre.  In  the  matter  of  earliness,  there 
was  no  difference. 

An  experiment  with  heavy  and  light 
planting  of  seed  potatoes  agrees  with 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  other  experi¬ 
menters  ;  that  is,  that  a  medium  quan¬ 
tity  of  seed  per  acre  is  best. 

The  uncertainty  of  having  the  Limas 
mature  before  the  frost  kills  the  plants, 
is  a  serious  drawback  to  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  Michigan.  The  Black  Lima,  the 
report  says,  is  almost  sure  to  mature  a 
fair  crop  before  the  frost  comes.  The  | 
plant  is  a  good  grower  and  an  abundant  j 
bearer,  and  the  beans  are  of  excellent 
quality.  “  If  one  desire  a  supply  of 
this  delicious  vegetable,  this  variety 
should  be  the  one  selected.” 

Of  the  Japanese  Climbing  cucumber, 
it  is  said  that  the  variety  climbs  readily 
if  poles  or  a  trellis  be  provided.  The 
cucumbers  are  five  to  seven  inches  long, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  very  regu¬ 
lar  in  form.  The  flavor  of  the  fruit  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  cucum¬ 
ber.  It  is  quite  productive,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  produce  cucumbers  until  the 
vines  are  killed  by  frost.  The  report 
regards  it  as  an  acquisition . 

June  10,  Mr.  E.  T.  Ingram,  of  Mar- 
shallton,  Pa.,  picked  over  160  quarts 
from  1%  acre  of  Brandywine  raspberries. 
W.  F.  Allen  Jr.  says  that  this  variety  is 
about  as  fine  as  any  kind  he  ever  saw, 
taken  in  every  way — size,  firmness,  qual¬ 
ity  and  production . 

Mr.  John  Byrne,  a  florist  of  Clifton, 
N.  J.,  sent  us  last  May  a  new  pelar¬ 
gonium  which  he  has  named  Puritan, 
it  is  a  beauty.  The  flowers  are  pure 
white.  The  individual  flowers  are 
larger,  the  truss  is  larger,  and  the 
color  a  purer  white  than  any  other 
variety  we  have  ever  seen . 

On  the  nights  of  June  17  and  18,  there 
were  white  frosts  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

Last  spring,  we  received  a  packet  of 
a  remarkable  variety  of  Sweet  William 
from  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  The  plants 
are  now  (June  20)  in  full  bloom,  and  a 
queer  lot  of  blooms  they  are.  The  um¬ 
bels  are  made  up  of  flowers  of  different 
colors — scarcely  two  in  the  same  umbel 
being  alike.  Some  are  white,  others  are 
mottled,  speckled,  striped,  variegated, 
light  pink,  dark  pink,  white  variegated 
with  light  and  dark  pink.  Some  of  the 
heads  bear  very  double  flowers.  The 
contrast  made  by  the  combination  is 
brilliant  and  odd . 


The  Chance  is  yours.  | 

J  J'/Oii 

If  you  keep  store,  or  farm  it,  or  do  anything  else,  j|| 
you  can  just  as  well  as  not  handle  the  Quinnipiac  up 
Fertilizer.  It  sells  everywhere.  Write  us,  and  we  will 


write  you  how  to  make  money. 


Head  Office;  83  Fulton  Street,  NeW  York.  ^ 


|  KEYSTONE  “ 

•Corn  Huskers  and* 


SENSATION  OF  DROWNING 


Some  people  contend  that  it’s  quite  pleasant, 
but  you  will  notice  they  keep  up  a  vigorous 
kicking,  and  struggling  to  get  out  and  will 
even  “grasp  atstraws." 

It  is  the  same  way  with  those  who  make  or 
sell  wire  fence  without  elasticity.  They  try 
to  appear  happy  but  Hop  from  one  scheme  to 
another.  After  being  swept  under  by  a  big 
coiled  spring  wave,  they  come  up  spluttering 
“can  swim  as  we  lias  the  Pago."  End  springs 
and  ratchets  are  tho  “straws”  that  deceive 
them. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., Adrian,  Mich. 


™  are  further  improved  for  W 
1895.  Better  than  ever  ^ 
before.  You  can  learn  all  _j 
™  about  them  from  the  free  book  ™ 

^  “The  Great  Leak  ^ 

^  On  The  Farm.’*  & 

1^  Send  for  it  now. 

^  KEYSTONE  MEG.  CO.,  ^ 

%  Sterling,  III.  ^ 

We  have  branch  houses,  w 


Thc  mesh  arouno  thepanel  shows 
how  theFenccismaoe. 


THE  “SMALLEY 
“FEED  SAVERS 


can  be  depended  on  to  turn  your  stock.  Abso¬ 
lutely  safe.  Every  rod  guaranteed.  Made  in 
heights  from  25  to  58  inches.  If  interested,  send 
for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  St.,  TREMONT,  ILL. 


Ensilage  Fodder  Cutters,  for  hand  and  power. 
It  00 1  On  tiers  &  Veg’tble  SI  leers,  hand  &  power. 
Farm  Feed  Mills,  for  gear  or  pulley  drive.  Far 
Corn  Grinders,  dk  Sliellers. 

Si?~  “How  to  Beat  a  Drouth,”  our  ’95  hand  hook 
for  Stock  Feeders  anil  I’riee  List  mailed  free. 
SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Mauitowoc,  VVis. 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Steel  Poets,  Steel  Raile  and  Steel  Gates;  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hoj 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeKalb.Ill 


HORSE  POWERS 


Machines  for  THRESHING  &  CLEANING 
Grain,  and  .SAWING  WOOD  with  Circular 
_.  - -  ,  am  and  Cross-Cut  Drug  Saws, 

Highest  award  LWV 


I  SEND  STAMP 

I  FOR 

1  CIRCULAR  1 


ttH  tho  H LST,"c(m  i wy  Drn  ft,  I) u ra - 

bility,  Quantity  and  Quality  of  work.  50-pa^o 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers  ’ 
P.  O.  Box  »0  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS.  Vt. 


METAL 

WHEELSi 

for  your  ^ 

WAGONS 


Any  size  you  want,  20  | 

to  56  in.  high.  Tires  I  | 
to  8  in.wide— hubs  to  § 

fit  any  axle.  Saves  | 

Cost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit  l 

your  wagon  for  hauling  1 

grain,  fodder,  manure, 
hogs,  kc.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Oatl’g  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO. 

Quincy,  III. 


SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES, 

Rest  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


"A  S3  SAC  83*0  SAWMILL.  4  II.  P.  and 
'  Ek  Ha  ill  E.  HI  U  huger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills. 

w  Hay  Presses  AWaterWheels 
DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  307,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Practical  Farm  Chemistry 

T.  Greiner.  This  is  intended  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  who  is  not  a  chemist,  and  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  terms  that  he  can  understand,  although 
all  its  statements  are  based  upon  true  scien¬ 
tific  principles.  It  treats  of  the  raw  materials 
of  plant  food,  both  organic  and  mineral ;  the 
available  sources  of  supply  of  both  manures 
and  chemical  fertilizers ;  and  gives  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economical  application,  as  well  as 
discussing  clover  and  other  plants  used  as 
fertilizers.  It  is  condensed,  yet  comprehensive, 
and  easily  understood.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 


BALING 


ALL  KINDS. 
horse  ano 
J  XA/UfF  )  stea ni  power 

i  Address  Manuf  rs 

COLLI  NS  PLOW  CO 

Box  11  QUINCY,  ILL 


SUCCESS  JR.  POTATO1? 
A  DIGGER. j 


When  and  How  to  Do  It  —By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard ;  in  fact,  ig  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price, 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKKlt. 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 
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DEALER. 

If  he  cun’t  show  it, 

Send  Direct 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to  . 
8s.  6d.,  or  8 >4  marks,  or  1054  francs. 


ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 

Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  75  cents  per 
'  count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Au  vertlsements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 
able  40  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  JULY  6,  1895. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker  wishes  to  be  represented 
this  year  at  every  fair  and  farmers’  picnic,  or  other 
meeting  in  the  country.  We  are  already  making 
appointments,  and,  of  course,  will  make  them  as 
applications  are  received.  The  majority  of  the  fairs 
will  be  held  from  the  latter  part  of  August  to  about 
October  15,  and  during  that  time  we  shall  be  making 
liberal  inducements  in  the  way  of  subscription  con¬ 
tests  to  club  raisers,  or  shall  make  other  liberal 
terms.  Let  us  hear  from  you  at  once,  so  that  you 
will  be  sure  of  the  appointment. 

They  tell  of  a  young  woman  in  North  Carolina  who 
fried  an  egg  without  a  stove  or  fire.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  flashed  into  a  frying  pan  from  a  tin  cover  made 
the  pan  hot  enough  for  the  cooking  !  Heat  that  will 
fry  an  egg,  won’t  do  your  head  any  good.  A  green 
leaf  over  that  pan  would  have  left  the  egg  uncooked. 
Moral  :  Put  a  leaf  in  your  hat ! 

O 

On  page  406  will  be  found  a  table  showing  the 
amounts  of  water  per  acre  needed  to  mature  different 
crops.  Notice  what  an  ocean  of  water  oats  require  in 
their  comparatively  short  life.  Many  failures  with 
oats  are  due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  water  just  at  the 
right  time.  That  is  one  reason  why  winter  oats  are 
so  much  more  satisfactory  where  they  endure  the 
winters.  They  have  a  longer  season  of  growth,  and 
are  less  dependent  upon  an  excess  of  moisture  in  spring. 

‘  Q 

Wool  dealers  say  that  the  trade  in  domestic  wools 
is  picking  up,  and  the  demand  increasing.  Prices  are 
little  if  any  higher,  and  any  great  advance  is  not 
anticipated.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  trade, 
have  prices  been  so  low.  Many  factories  heretofore 
closed,  have  been  started,  others  have  increased  the 
force  of  operatives  and  the  hours  of  labor,  and  busi¬ 
ness  is  steadily  improving.  Still  the  demand  for  good 
mutton  is  unsupplied,  while  many  are  talking  of  going 
out  of  the  sheep  business.  There’s  plenty  of  good 
money  in  growing  mutton  sheep,  without  counting 
the  wool. 

G 

Mr.  Woodward  makes  a  good  point  about  pastur¬ 
ing  sheep  in  orchards  when  he  advises  the  use  of  a 
good  many  more  sheep  than  the  land  itself  would 
provide  food  for.  The  orchards  need  more  food.  It 
wouldn’t  help  them  much  to  have  the  sheep  just  eat 
up  the  grass  that  grew  under  the  trees.  Something 
must  be  added  from  outside  the  orchard.  This  may 
be  either  fertilizer,  manure  from  the  barnyard,  or 
manure  made  by  the  sheep.  By  stocking  the  orchard 
heavily  with  sheep,  and  feeding  large  quantities  of 
bran,  you  will  obtain  two  values — the  feeding  value 
and  the  manurial  value— besides  preventing  the  spread 
of  insects  which  live  in  fallen  fruit. 

G 

Wk  have  some  more  articles  on  that  “  Southern 
Agricultui-al  Problem”  coming.  It  is  a  great  question 
— worthy  the  attention  of  the  wisest  minds  South  or 
North.  This  country  cannot  prosper  when  any  large 
class  of  its  farmers  lose  their  independence  and  self- 
respect.  There  are  two  chief  causes  for  the  trouble  in 
the  cotton  and  tobacco  districts  of  the  South.  One  is 
that  a  large  class  of  farmers  were  taught  to  do  nothing 
but  grow  cotton.  Having  grown  all  the  profit  out  of 
that  crop,  they  are  unable  to  change  to  another.  By 
nature  and  education,  they  are  not  capable  of  quickly 
changing  their  methods.  After  the  war,  laws  were 
fixed  upon  them  which  have  been  the  means  of  suck¬ 
ing  their  pockets  like  leeches  at  a  wound.  The 


problem  now  is  to  make  such  men  see  the  real  agri¬ 
cultural  issue  so  that  they  will  not  waste  their  ener¬ 
gies  in  chasing  after  mere  political  shadows  in  the 
hope  of  thus  obtaining  substantial  benefit. 

O 

A  Connecticut  gas  company  claims  to  be  able  to 
supply  a  good  quality  of  illuminating  gas  at  a  cost 
equal  to  kerosene  oil  at  seven  cents  per  gallon.  It  is 
proposed  to  run  pipes  all  over  Hartford  County,  and 
supply  gas  to  farmhouses  for  lighting  or  cooking. 
Why  not  ?  The  great  convenience  of  gas  for  providing 
light  and  heat,  should  not  be  confined  entirely  to  the 
towns.  Why  not  let  the  farmer  benefit  by  it  as  well  ? 
As  a  rule,  townspeople  are  forced  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
price  for  gas  because  the  service  in  most  p.aces 
amounts  really  to  a  monopoly.  If  the  cheap  rate  can 
be  made  to  country  people,  the  States  should  break  up 
the  monopolies  that  exist  in  the  towns 

G 

The  use  of  machinery  for  spraying  potato  vines  is 
coming  to  be  a  regular  part  of  extensive  potato  cul¬ 
ture.  In  what  way  is  one  machine  better  than 
another  ?  What  makes  a  perfect  spraying  machine  ? 
These  questions  may  be  best  answered  by  compara¬ 
tive  trials  in  the  field.  Such  a  trial  will  be  held  on 
July  18  at  the  farm  of  J.  S.  Combs,  Stafford,  N.  Y.  It 
is  hoped  to  show  there  in  actual  operation,  the  various 
manufactured  devices  as  well  as  some  homemade  con¬ 
trivances.  All  who  are  interested  in  trying  to  cure 
potato  diseases,  will  learn  something  from  this  trial 
which  will  show,  not  only  how  the  machines  work, 
but  something  about  their  durability,  simplicity  and 
cost. 

G 

Farmers  in  southern  Wisconsin  report  a  sad  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  as  regards  the  hay  crop.  Timothy  and 
Red  clover  are  the  chief  plants  used  for  hay.  Much 
of  the  latter  was  killed  out  by  the  severe  winter,  and 
the  drought  has  reduced  the  Timothy  to  less  than  half 
a  crop.  In  some  of  the  dairy  counties,  hay  has  ad¬ 
vanced  85  per  ton  of  late.  Farmers  are  cutting  green 
oats  to  cure  as  hay,  though  the  straw  is  very  short. 
With  rain  soon,  a  good  corn  crop  can  be  made,  and 
there  will  probably  be  a  large  area  sown  to  corn  fod¬ 
der.  Some  grass  that  will  stand  freezing  and  drought 
better  than  Timothy  or  Red  clover,  is  greatly  needed 
by  Wisconsin  farmers.  It  will  be  hard  to  find,  though 
we  shall  obtain  all  possible  information  respecting  it. 

G 

Few  Northern  men  appear  to  understand  what 
Georgia  peach  growers  are  doing  this  year.  The  crop 
this  year  is  something  immense,  and  during  the  first 
three  weeks  in  July,  the  fruit  will  be  poured  upon  the 
markets  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  A  great  “  Peach 
Carnival”  will  be  held  at  Macon  during  this  time,  and 
will  amply  demonstrate  the  horticultural  possibilities 
of  Georgia.  The  South  is  bound  to  be  heard  from  as 
a  fruit  country.  Soil,  climate  and  cheap  fertilizers  ! 
What  else  is  needed  but  good  management,  capital 
and  transportation  facilities  ?  Verily  the  Northern 
fruit  grower  must  bestir  himself  and  make  use  of  the 
most  approved  methods,  if  he  expects  to  keep  in  the 
race  !  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
shrewdest  Northern  growers  are  going  South  to  grow 
fruit. 

G 

Remembering  the  drought  of  the  past  few  seasons, 
many  of  our  readers  are  trying  all  sorts  of  experi¬ 
ments  in  their  efforts  to  learn  how  to  conserve  and 
retain  soil  moisture.  Many  have  followed  the  experi¬ 
ment  suggested  by  Mr.  Strong  last  winter,  of  covering 
the  entire  surface  with  manure  and  straw.  There  is 
nothing  new  about  this  principle,  as  hundreds  of  our 
readers  raise  their  potatoes  by  simply  covering  them 
with  straw  ;  yet  the  practice  is  new  to  the  majority 
of  growers.  Here  is  one  report  from  northern  Illinois  : 

The  acre  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potatoes  that  were  covered  with  80  loads 
of  strawy  horse  manure,  were  over  a  week  behind  the  rest  of  the 
field  in  coming  up;  but  now  they  have  outstripped  the  latter  in 
growth.  The  effect  of  the  mulch  seems  to  have  changed  their 
manner  of  growth  to  a  considerable  extent.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  originator  would  recognize  them.  The  foliage  is  a  much 
lighter  green,  enough  so  that  it  is  noticeable  across  the  entire 
field  (80  rods).  They  have  given  up  their  upright  habit  of  growth, 
and  lost  much  of  the  brown  color  of  the  stem.  Much  of  this 
change  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  large  amount  of  ammonia  that 
the  early  rains  washed  out  of  the  manure.  We  have  not  had  a 
rain  since  May  6;  still  the  soil  where  mulched,  is  very  moist  and 
mellow,  and  the  growth  of  vines  is  very  uniform.  Alongside, 
where  not  mulched,  a  great  difference  is  noticed  between  those  on 
low  and  on  high  ground.  dwight  herrick. 

We  have  observed  something  of  this  habit  with  the 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  in  our  own  mulched  plot.  The  No.  2’s 
were  very  slow  in  starting,  and  for  a  time  looked  like 
pigmies  by  the  side  of  Chicago  Market,  Orphan,  Free¬ 
man,  etc.  They  are  now  large  and  vigorous,  and  have 
sprawled  over  the  ground  earlier  in  their  growth  than 
is  usual.  Our  mulched  potatoes  have  grown  steadily 
from  the  beginning.  We  shall  see  about  the  yield  in 
due  time.  The  mulch  has  certainly  prevented  evapora¬ 
tion  of  moisture. 


There  are  a  lot  of  bright,  sharp  people  reading  The 
R.  N.-Y.  They  think  out  new  ideas,  and  put  them 
into  practice.  Better  than  that,  they  sit  down  and 
write  them  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  family.  Some  of  our  people  have  told  about 
their  sanguinary  work  among  the  birds  that  eat  cher¬ 
ries.  These  folks  are  not  naturally  bloodthirsty,  but 
they  don’t  see  any  other  way  to  keep  the  birds  off. 
Now  let  them  listen  and  save  their  powder  : 

The  R.  N.-Y.  asks  for  information  about  how  to  keep  the  birds 
from  eating  all  the  cherry  crop,  and  I  give  you  my  plan  that  was 
successful.  I  had  a  row  of  trees  from  which  the  birds  always 
took  the  cherries.  I  drove  stakes  and  strung  a  smooth  fence  wire 
on  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  row,  with  a  swivel  to  each  wire, 
a  Shropshire  ram  to  each  swivel,  and  a  cow  bell  to  each  ram.  The 
latter  were  uneasy,  and  traveled  up  and  down  the  row,  completely 
scaring  away  the  birds.  Perhaps  dogs  would  do  as  well,  and  after 
the  cherries  had  been  saved,  the  dogs  could  be  planted  by  the  aid 
of  a  Winchester  and  shovel,  and  help  make  another  crop.  I  have 
the  only  sheep  in  this  township;  there  are  over  600  dogs  here,  and 
I  plant  lots  of  them.  0.  J.  N. 

Morantown,  Kan. 

With  the  present  depression  in  sheep,  that  is  easier 
and  cheaper  than  the  traditional  “  rolling  off  a  log.” 
The  only  objection  to  the  dog  is,  that  he  is  naturally 
lazy,  and  too  cute  to  keep  on  the  move.  He  would 
soon  learn  to  lie  down  and  sleep,  and  thus  fail  to 
sound  the  alarm.  The  ram  is  too  much  of  a  mutton- 
head  not  to  “  save  ”  the  crop.  But  the  dog  is  admir¬ 
ably  suited  to  the  proposed  task  of  providing  the 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  organic  matter  for  next 
year’s  crop.  Plant  him.  We  may  be  pardoned  for 
saying  that  such  dog  culture  will  produce  a  “  dog 
goned  ”  good  crop. 

BREVITIES. 

Here  is  a  story  of  old  Pilgrim  time, 

Trace  well  its  meaning  through  our  halting  rhyme. 

A  minister  out  calling  on  his  flock, 

Along  at  lunch-time  chanced  one  day  to  knock 
At  the  front  door  of  one  whose  matron  name 
Was  but  a  synonym  of  cooking  fame, 

And  she,  with  pleasure  and  with  beaming  eye, 

Suggested  that  he  eat  “a  cut  of  pie.” 

“  Which  will  you  have— apple  or  mince,  dear  sir?” 

He  gravely  said,  “The  mince  I  would  prefer 
Within  her  pantry  quickly  bustled  she, 

But  soon  returned  in  great  perplexity 
Bearing  two  pies— “  I  can’t  tell  which  is  which 
Although  I  marked  ’em  to  prevent  a  hitch. 

This  one’s  T.  M.  which  means  'tis  mince ,  I  know, 

And  this  T.  M.  for  ’ tisn't  mince ,  and  so, 

Although  I’ve  got  the  letters  nicely  fixed, 

Somehow  I’ve  got  the  meanings  sorter  mixed  !” 

Now,  lots  of  us  are  like  this  worthy  dame. 

We  start  experiments  with  sounding  name. 

Yet  on  our  work  “bad  failure”  is  affixed 
Because  we  get  our  meanings  “sorter  mixed.” 

Root  prune  the  ache  corn  crop  ! 

Is  your  house  your  wife’s  prison  ? 

No  moisture  in  the  reign  of  drought. 

Don’t  chop  the  top  off  the  child  crop. 

A  kicking  mule  is  a  “  cross  ”  hybrid. 

Read  Mr.  Marvin’s  article  on  page  456  ! 

What  varieties  of  strawberries  stand  the  drought  best  ? 

The  only  tenderness  you  find  about  the  average  money  lender 
is  legal  tender. 

See  how  tough  Crimson  clover  proved  itself  in  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.— page  458. 

What  parent  does  the  Timbrell  strawberry  get  its  mottled  ap¬ 
pearance  from  ? 

A  beer  saloon  affords  an  easy  entrance  to  the  celebration  of  an 
inglorious  Fourth. 

Better  drill  in  the  cow  peas.  Leave  space  enough  between 
drills  for  cultivation. 

Any  cultivation  that  includes  healthy  plants  of  “pussley”  is 
very  apt  to  be  “  cussley.” 

Some  men  are  born  with  Crimson  clover  on  their  farms,  some  go 
out  and  bring  it  in,  and  others  have  it  thrust  upon  them. 

Glad  to  see  Mr.  Chapman  join  the  ranks  of  the  corn-fodder 
brigade.  It  is  the  best  late  grown  substitute  for  hay.  It  beats 
millet ! 

Twenty  years  hence  we  don’t  believe  a  side  saddle  can  be  sold 
for  horse  riding  any  more  than  for  a  bicycle.  Women  will  ride 
then,  too. 

Large  quantities  of  Australian  mutton  tallow  are  coming  to 
America.  Prices  for  it  are  so  low  that  beef  tallow  is  sure  to  feel 
the  effect  of  it. 

You  show  good  brains  behind  your  brow  when,  on  these  scorch¬ 
ing  days  you  run,  a  big  umbrella  o’er  your  plow  and  walk  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  sun. 

Shut  up  Mrs.  Biddy,  no  more  may  she  stray  through  the  garden 
— but  mark  how  she  squirms  and  fusses  and  flutters — no  more 
will  she  lay  when  deprived  of  her  diet  of  worms. 

Mr.  Powell  calls  the  Northen  Spy  the  best  apple  stock  on  which 
to  graft  desirable  varieties.  In  Delaware,  Mr.  Derby  says  that 
he  prefers  Red  Astrachan,  as  it  is  least  liable  to  sun  scald. 

Mr.  Powell  doesn’t  try  to  kill  the  birds  that  come  after  his 
cherries.  He  thinks  they  do  far  more  good  than  harm.  A  row  of 
early  cherries  is  provided  for  the  birds.  They  feast  on  this  fruit 
and  let  the  market  crop  alone. 

The  Japanese  government  rewards  its  war  heroes,  not  with  use¬ 
less  medals,  but  with  suitably  engraved  watches.  That’s  a  pro¬ 
gressive  idea.  If  you  have  any  heroes  or  friends  to  reward,  re¬ 
member  we  can  get  the  watch  for  you  ! 

An  English  court  has  decided  with  owl-like  wisdom,  that  “no 
person  has  a  right  to  tempt  a  dog  on  to  his  land  for  the  purpose 
of  poisoning  it  1”  After  the  dog  has  eaten  a  good  dose  of  strych¬ 
nine,  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  whether  he  was  tempted  or  came  as 
a  “free  agent.” 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

A  lArge  part  of  those  who  have  tried  Crimson 
clover  the  past  year,  report  failures,  owing,  largely 
no  doubt,  to  the  severe  winter,  a  very  dry  summer 
and  fall,  aDd,  in  some  cases,  to  late  seeding.  I  firmly 
believe  that  it  will  yet  prove  about  as  hardy  as  com¬ 
mon  clover.  Even  though  it  does  winterkill,  there  is 
a  great  future  for  the  plant  in  the  corn-growing 
regions  of  the  West.  The  practice  here  is  to  harvest 
the  corn  standing  in  the  field,  and  then  turn  in  the 
stock  to  take  what  is  left.  Why  not  sow  Crimson 
clover  the  last  of  June  or  first  of  July?  By  fall  it 
will  have  made  a  good  growth,  furnishing  a  large 
amount  of  feed  for  young  stock  of  all  kinds.  We 
usually  have  open  weather  until  towards  Christmas, 
which  would  give  nearly  two  months’  feeding,  which 
would  mean  a  great  saving  of  corn  used  in  fattening. 
The  benefit  derived  from  the  increased  fertility  of  the 
soil  would  certainly  pay  all  cost  for  seed  and  sowing. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  plan  would  work  in  the 
extreme  West,  where  the  rainfall  is  light  during  sum¬ 
mer.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Missouri 
will  sing  the  praises  of  Crimson  clover. 

Illinois.  DWIGHT  HERRICK. 

o 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  past  90  days,  250,000 
factory  and  mill  operatives  of  various  classes  in  this 
country,  have  had  their  wages  raised  all  the  way  from 
5  to  20  per  cent,  averaging,  perhaps,  10  per  cent  all 
around.  In  addition  to  this,  large  numbers  of  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  previously  closed,  have  been 
opened,  giving  employment  to  large  numbers  of  un¬ 
employed  workingmen  and  women.  General  business 
is  picking  up,  so  that  the  transportation  lines  have 
more  work,  employ  more  men  and  distribute  more 
money.  In  the  aggregate,  millions  of  dollars  more 
are  circulated  monthly  than  during  the  previous 
months.  This  means  better  times  for  all  classes, 
especially  the  producing  ones  like  the  farmers.  A 
greater  demand  means  better  prices,  more  active 
trade  in  all  directions,  and  general  good  times.  Help 
push  it  along  ! 

O 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent  short  story  in 
The  Outlook,  will  appeal  forcibly  to  many  who  have 
planted  the  famous  “  Government  seeds”  : 

Ye  see,  ole  Gin’ul  Dixon,  our  Member,  that  my  husband  useter 
always  vote  fer,  he  ups  an’  sends  us,  last  Christmas,  er  whole 
passel  er  them  Guv’ment  seeds,  an’  the  upshet  of  it  all  wus,  I  tried 
ter  plant  ’em  ’cordin’  ter  whut  wus  on  the  papers  they  come  in. 
These  here  had  er  name  that  stumped  the  circuit-rider  clean  an’ 
clear.  I  never  tried  the  Presidin’  Elder— he  mought  of  knowed 
whut  it  meant.  But  we  could  read  under  the  name,  “  Large  scar¬ 
let;  highly  ornamental.  Sow  under  glass  in  January  an’ trans¬ 
plant  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is  past.”  Well,  I  done  that, 
thinkin’ I  had  got  some  new  kind  of  er  posy;  an’ here  it  turns 
out  nothin’  but  the  very  same  ole  bull-nose  pepper  I’ve  raised  all 
my  life,  an’  my  folks  befo’  me. 

The  result  was  that  the  peppers  were  ripe  far  ahead 
of  time — when  the  weather  was  too  hot  without  them. 
What  a  farce  the  whole  thing  is  !  What  a  burlesque 
on  the  name  of  agriculture  to  spend  $160,000  a  year 
distributing  such  stuff.  Good  luck  and  a  backing  to 
Secretary  Morton  in  his  fight  against  it  ! 

Q 

The  practice  of  subsoiling  cannot  be  advised  as  an 
operation  sure  to  benefit  all  soils.  It  is  useful  in  stiff, 
heavy  soils,  where  the  subsoil  is  so  tough  and  com¬ 
pacted  that  water  will  not  flow  readily  through  it. 
The  subsoil  plow  opens  up  this  tough  mass,  ands per¬ 
mits  a  much  freer  circulation  of  water.  In  a  soil  with 
an  open,  porous  subsoil,  with  the  particles  growing 
larger  as  we  go  deeper,  subsoiling  would  be  the  worst 
thing  that  could  be  done,  because  it  would  hasten  the 
passage  of  water,  while  the  object  of  the  farmer 
should  be  to  retain  it.  On  these  light  soils,  especially 
in  droughty  districts,  a  mere  scratching  of  the  surface 
is  the  best  tillage.  Many  farmers  went  from  Eastern 
farms  to  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  and  plowed  the  sod  as 
deep  as  they  did  in  their  former  location.  They  thus 
ruined  the  soil,  and  were  unable  to  get  it  in  grass 
again.  At  home,  they  had  heavy  rainfalls  and  a  tough 
subsoil,  while  in  the  new  place,  the  conditions  were 
exactly  opposite,  and  they  ruined  the  soil’s  capacity 
for  holding  water. 

O 

The  statistics  relating  to  American  railroads  have 
been  printed.  In  the  year  1894,  there  were  178,708 
miles  of  railroads  in  operation  in  this  country.  There 
were  35,  409  locomotives  and  1,^78,078  cars,  of  which 
1,205,169  were  for  freight.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  was  779,608.  The  total  value  of  all  equip¬ 
ment  was  $10,796,473,813,  and  total  debt  $5,356,683,019. 
The  railroads  carried  619,688,199  passengers  and  638,- 
186,553  tons  of  freight.  They  earned  $1,073,361,797 
during  the  year,  while  the  operating  expenses  were 
$731,414,322.  During  the  year  1823  employees  and  324 
passengers  were  killed,  and  23,422  employees  and 
3,304  passengers  injured.  As  compared  with  former 


years,  there  was  a  loss  of  business  and  very  much  less* 
building  of  new  roads.  During  that  year,  93,994  per-^ 
sons  lost  employment  at  railroading.  These  figures 
show  what  a  vast  industry  our  railroads  have  become. 
The  revenue  from  freight  was  $699,490,913,  which 
shows  how  these  great  corporations  depend  on  the 
trade  of  country  people. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  the 
“  hired  man  ”  question,  and  like  all  questions,  there 
are  two  well-defined  sides  to  it.  We  wish  to  draw  a 
little  picture  from  life,  and  ask  our  readers  what 
they  think  of  it.  It  is  not  claimed  to  be  an  ideal  one 
at  all,  but  has  the  virtue  of  being  true  to  life.  The 
writer  sees  the  farm  every  day.  The  man  married 
eight  years  ago,  and  began  life  in  a  village,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  day’s  work  for  a  living.  It  was  a  poor 
dependence.  lie  knew  little  of  farm  work  when  he 
came  to  Mr.  X  and  asked  for  steady  employment  on 
his  farm.  It  was  a  venture,  but  X  rented  him  a 
tenant  house,  and  gave  him  the  customary  wages  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  man  worked  side  by  side 
with  X  for  a  few  years,  learning  to  do  everything 
just  as  X  did  it.  His  ideas  of  proper  methods  of  till¬ 
ing  crops,  handling  them,  handling  stock  and  doing 
general  work,  were  taken  direct  from  his  employer. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  man  yearly  grew  in  value 
to  his  employer,  and  twice  without  solicitation,  X 
has  increased  his  wages.  The  man  half  protested 
each  time,  saying  he  was  already  doing  better  than 
most  hands.  X  tore  down  the  old  tenant  house  and 
built  a  neat,  warm  one,  costing  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  and  charged  him  $2  a  month  for  it  and  the  use 
of  one  acre  of  good  land.  A  team  is  furnished  free, 
and  on  this  acre  enough  potatoes  are  grown  each 
year,  as  a  rule,  to  supply  the  family,  now  composed  of 
six  members,  pay  the  rent,  and  leave  a  surplus.  When 
illness  comes  to  this  man’s  family,  substantial  gifts 
of  money  are  made  to  help  pay  doctor  bills.  Care 
is  used  to  save  him  useless  expenditure  of  money. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  man  pushes  the  work  on  the 
farm,  watches  all  the  details  to  save  loss,  would  work 
willingly  at  night,  or  on  a  holiday  to  prevent  loss  to 
X,  has  sufficient  judgment  to  assume  proper  responsi¬ 
bility  when  X  is  necessarily  away  from  his  farm,  and 
seems  fully  as  anxious  for  good  yields  as  is  X.  The 
man  boards  at  home,  is  able  to  clothe  his  children  de¬ 
cently  for  school  and  church,  buys  occasional  luxuries, 
and  always  has  some  cash  in  his  pocket.  X  says  that 
he  is  the  cheapest  man  on  the  farm.  Employer  and 
employee  treat  each  other  with  respect,  and  while  X  is 
one  who  believes  that  a  man  must  be  sole  master  of 
his  own  business,  he  is  not  above  asking  his  man  for 
his  opinion,  and  profiting  by  it  when  he  can.  There 
have  been  seven  years  of  this  relationship,  and  it 
seems  much  more  of  a  fixture  than  it  did  seven  years 
ago.  X  and  his  man  are  mutually  profitable  to  each 
other,  and  it  is  business  and  not  sentiment  that  makes 
them  so.  Neighbors  say  to  X  :  “  You  are  fortunate  in 
having  such  a  man.”  Yes,  but  he  is  such  because  X 
helped  him  to  be  such.  Both  learned  the  value  of 
mutual  interest.  Does  this  sketch  from  life  help  to  a 
solution  of  the  vexed  question  ? 


IRRIGATION  THROUGH  DRAIN  TILES. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station,  Prof.  F.  II.  King  records  an  experiment  in 
sub-irrigation  which  opens  a  vast  field  of  possibili¬ 
ties.  By  means  of  a  force  pump,  water  was  driven 
back  into  a  system  of  tile  drains,  thus  watering  the 
land  upward  and  laterally  by  percolation  and  capil¬ 
larity.  On  the  station  farm,  is  a  field  of  five  acres 
with  a  system  of  tile  drainage  measuring  7,022  feet  in 
length.  These  tiles  are  laid  about  four  feet  deep  in 
sand,  below  three  feet  of  clay  subsoil.  This  drainage 
system  terminates  at  a  small  lake.  In  order  to  study 
the  effect  of  sub-irrigation,  as  well  as  the  movement 
of  water  through  the  soil,  it  was  determined  to  force 
water  from  the  lake  back  into  the  tiles  in  the  belief 
that,  under  this  pressure,  the  water  would  rise 
through  the  soil  so  as  to  benefit  crops  growing  on  it. 
Accordingly  a  six-inch  steam  pipe  16  feet  long,  was 
placed  at  the  lake  as  the  outlet  of  the  drainage  sys¬ 
tem,  and  to  this  was  connected  a  small  pump  capable 
of  raising  about  100  gallons  per  minute.  In  four 
days’  pumping,  99,089  cubic  feet  of  water  were  forced 
into  the  tiles.  This  would  have  covered  the  surface 
with  water  about  five  inches  deep.  The  “  water 
level”  in  the  soil  was  raised  all  over  the  field,  and  in 
some  cases  the  surface  itself  was  saturated.  All  this 
time,  crops  were  growing  on  the  field,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  compare  their  yield  with  similar  crops 
grown  alongside,  which  were  forced  to  depend  on 
rainfall  or  the  natural  water  stored  up  in  the  soil. 
Without  going  into  details,  we  may  say  that  the 
yield  of  corn  on  the  land  into  which  water  was  forced 
through  the  tiles,  was  from  50  to  90  per  cent  greater 
than  on  land  where  no  water  was  added.  In  the  case 
of  potatoes,  the  increase  in  yield  due  to  this  sub-irri¬ 
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gation,  was  35  per  cent.  Another  point  is  brought 
out  by  these  trials. 

From  experiments  with  thick  and  thin  seeding  of 
’corn  on  the  field,  Prof.  King  concludes  that  when 
’ample  water  is  furnished  and  less  wasted,  a  much 
closer  stand,  both  of  corn  and  potatoes,  is  possible, 
'and,  consequently,  a  larger  yield.  In  other  words, 
when  we  can  fill  the  soil  with  water  at  will,  we  can 
put  our  plants  closer  together,  and  expect  full 
development.  It  was  found  that  plants  directly  over 
the  tiles  made  a  better  development  than  those  half¬ 
way  between.  This  illustrates  one  defect  in  sub¬ 
irrigation,  viz.:  the  difficulty  in  forcing  the  water  all 
over  the  soil. 

These  experiments  suggest  many  possibilities  for 
farmers  located  near  a  stream  or  pond.  With  some 
changes  in  laying,  tile  may  be  placed  in  the  soil  so 
that  both  drainage  and  irrigation  ai’e  possible.  The 
pump  would  hasten  drainage  in  a  very  wet  time,  as  it 
could  be  used  to  draw  the  water  out  of  the  tiles  faster 
than  it  would  run  of  its  own  accord.  In  a  dry  time, 
water  from  stream,  pond  or  swamp,  could  be  foi’ced 
into  the  tiles  as  was  done  in  Prof.  King’s  experiment. 
While  probably  less  effective  than  surface  irrigation, 
this  simple  tile  irrigation  is  least  expensive,  and 
would  save  many  a  crop  if  used  in  time.  It  is  grati¬ 
fying  to  see  that  farmers  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  see  that  water  is  cheaper  than  manure  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  full  crop. 


THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Bulletin  30  of  the  Massachusetts  Station  (Amherst),  {jives  the 
results  of  certain  aualyses  made  at  this  station,  and  the  trade 
values  of  fertilizers. 

The  Clay  Industries  op  New  York,  is  the  title  of  the  bulletin  of 
the  University  of  New  York  State,  for  March.  This  pamphlet 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  brickmaking  business  in  New 
York  State,  and  shows  where  the  beds  of  brick  clay  are  located, 
and  how  they  are  worked.  The  price  of  this  interesting  bulletin 
is  30  cents. 

T  Central  Experiment  Station  (Ottawa,  Canada).  Bulletin  20  is 
devoted  to  raspberries — a  description  of  varieties  and  methods  of 
culture  as  applied  to  Canadian  conditions.  Bulletin  21  gives  some 
interesting  results  of  experiments  to  determine  whether  early, 
medium,  or  late  so  wing  of.  grain  is  most  desirable.  The  results 
show  the  loss  occasioned  by  delay  in  sowing  spring  grain. 
Bulletin  23  is  on  spraying  injurious  insects,  and  plant  diseases 
like  potato  scab  and  blights  and  black  knot. 

^Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  (Madison).  The  eleventh  annual 
report  of  this  station  is  a  very  valuable  volume.  It  gives  a  gen¬ 
eral  review  of  the  work  done  in  all  the  departments  during  the 
past  year,  and  also  gives  detailed  accounts  of  some  more  im 
portant  experiments  in  dairying,  sheep  feeding,  soil  culture  and 
horticulture.  The  work  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  is  always  prac¬ 
tical  and  the  reports  are  always  readable  because  they  are  simply 
written  and  finely  illustrated.  As  usual,  we  shall  quote  largely 
from  this  report.  We  feel  sure  that  our  readers  will  find  much  to 
interest  them  in  this  volume. 

New  York  State  Experiment  Station  (Geneva).  Bulletin  88 
gives  the  results  of  experiments  with  forcing  lettuce  in  pots.  In 
this  method,  the  lettuce  plants  are  transplanted  but  once — from 
the  seed  flats  to  two-inch  pots.  The  whole  process  is  well  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  bulletin.  It  also  contains  an  excellent  article  on 
mushrooms  as  a  greenhouse  crop,  in  which  the  culture  of  this 
vegetable  is  well  described.  Bulletin  89  deals  with  dairy  matters, 
and  discusses  the  comparative  profits  of  selling  milk,  cream,  but¬ 
ter  or  cheese.  From  the  figures  given,  it  appears  that  a  good 
cream  trade  is  more  profitable  than  selling  either  whole  milk  or 
butter  or  cheese. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

“Tiik  Great  Leak  on  the  Farm,”  is  the  title  of  a  little  book 
issued  by  the  Keystone  Mfg.  Co.,  Sterling,  Ill.  It  is  sent  free  on 
application.  Send  a  card  for  it. 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Ingram,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  the  originator  of  the 
Brandywine  strawberry,  reports  a  full  crop  for  the  sixth  con¬ 
secutive  season.  His  plants  will  be  ready  to  ship  July  16. 

Before  buying  a  new  harness,  send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  King 
&  Co.,  10  Church  Street,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  for  their  illustrated  cata¬ 
logues  of  harness.  They  make  a  good  harness,  and  sell  it  direct 
to  the  user. 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  hay  press  this  season,  send  to  Collins 
Plow  Co.,  Box  11,  Quincy,  Ill.,  for  description  of  the  “Eli”  press. 
This  house  make  a  specialty  of  hay  presses,  and  can  supply  any 
desired  kind  of  press. 

Prof.  E.  H.  Farrington,  of  Wisconsin,  has  devised  an  “alkaline 
tablet”  which  will  enable  you  to  tell  just  how  much  acidity  there 
is  in  your  milk.  Almost  as  useful  as  the  Babcock  test.  Write  to 
Chas.  R.  Baker  &  Co.,  Station  R,  Chicago,  Ill.,  about  it. 

Fay’s  Manilla  Roofing  has  been  used  now  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Besides  roofing,  it  is  used  for  sheathing,  and  in  many 
cases,  to  take  the  place  of  plaster  in  houses.  The  Fay  Manilla 
Roofing  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  will  send  samples,  etc.,  on  application. 

There  is  no  potato  digger  that  will  do  good  work  on  some  soils, 
and  probably  no  one  digger  that  will  do  the  most  satisfactory 
work  on  all  soils  and  under  all  conditions.  But  the  invention  of 
potato  diggers  has  saved  the  growers  of  the  country  a  great 
many  dollars  all  the  same  in  the  cost  of  gathering  the  crop.  The 
Success  Jr.,  is  one  of  the  cheaper  diggers  that  gives  general  sat¬ 
isfaction  where  the  conditions  for  its  use  are  right.  In  proof  of 
the  manufacturers’  confidence  in  it,  they  agree  to  send  it  on  trial 
when  the  applicant  gives  good  references.  D.  Y.  Ilallock  &  Sons, 
York,  Pa.,  will  send  further  particulars. 

An  authority  on  dairy  matters  has  recently  said  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
that  poor  butter  is  doomed.  Oleo  will  take  its  place,  but  the  high¬ 
est  grades  of  butter  will  command  higher  prices,  especially  to 
private  customers,  and  consumers  who  are  educated  to  the  use  of 
the  best  products.  But  care  must  be  taken  in  packing  and  ship 
ping  the  butter,  as  well  as  in  making  it.  It  will  absorb  taints  and 
odors  readily  from  its  surroundings,  unless  properly  protected. 
A  tightly  sealed  package  made  by  the  Record  Mfg.  Co.,  Conneaut, 
O.,  affords  about  the  best  protection  of  anything  yet  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  shape  of  a  shipping  package.  Better  get  quotations. 


THE  PRIZE  CONTEST  AWARDS. 

WE  have  received  109  manuscripts 
in  the  Best- Teacher  ”  contest. 
In  07  of  them,  the  best  teacher  was  a 
woman  ;  in  38,  a  man  ;  four  writers  dis¬ 
cussed  the  subject  in  a  general  way,  and 
mentioned  neither  sex.  The  prizes  have 
been  awarded  as  follows,  and  the  prize 
articles  will  be  published  next  week  : 
First  Prize. — Mrs.  J.  W.  Scott,  Ohio. 

Second  Prize. — Mrs.  Lyman  E.  Chapman, Michigan. 
Third  Prize. — J.  M.  Robbins,  Connecticut. 

Fourth  Prize. — Mrs.  F.  A.  Hayes,  Washington. 

A  COOKING  LECTURE. 

RECIPES  WITH  THE  REASONS  WHY. 

Part  V. 

THE  fish  has  been  put  into  this  frying 
basket,  and  the  fat  is  hot,  so  I 
shall  let  it  down  into  the  hot  fat.  It 
needs  to  be  let  down  rather  slowly  at 
fiist,  because  otherwise  it  will  cool  the 
fat  too  much.  I  am  using  the  same  fat 
that  1  used  yesterday,  cottolene.  The 
same  fat,  after  1  have  cooked  the  fish  in 
it,  may  be  used  for  doughnuts  ;  when 
you  think  of  it,  the  reason  is  very  plain. 
This  fish  is  so  well  covered  with  the 
coating  of  egg  and  crumbs,  that  the  fat 
will  not  take  the  flavor  from  the  fish, 
and  then  if  the  fat  is  clarified  by  cooking 
slices  of  potato  in  it,  it  will  be  quite 
sweet  again. 

Question. — How  long  do  you  cook  the 
fish  ? 

Answer. — Until  it  is  a  good  brown  on 
the  outside.  I  think  fish  is  often  over¬ 
cooked.  It  is  a  very  delicate  meat,  and 
requires  very  little  cooking  ;  it  simply 
needs  to  be  left  in  long  enough  to  cook 
the  albumen  of  the  fish  ;  the  fiber  does 
not  need  the  long  cooking  that  meat 
does.  When  it  is  well  browned  on  the 
outside,  pieces  of  this  size  will  be  done. 

Q. — 1  notice  that  you  put  your  cro¬ 
quettes  yesterday,  and  your  fish  to-day, 
on  brown  paper.  Will  you  explain  why 
you  do  that  ? 

A. — It  does  away  with  the  particles  of 
fat  that  will  settle  on  the  outside.  I 
claim  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  fat 
inside  the  egg  coating,  but  some  fat  will 
drain  off.  Doughnuts  are  better  to  be 
drained  on  brown  paper  or  in  a  colander. 
They  should  be  put  in  something  that 
will  allow  the  fat  to  drain  off,  or  that 
will  absorb  it  as  the  paper  does. 

The  next  on  the  programme  is  tomato 
sauce.  This  will  be  very  nice  to  serve 
with  the  fish  ;  it  is  also  very  good  with 
mutton  chops.  To  make  the  quantity 
that  will  be  sufficient  for  one  serving, 
use  one-half  can  of  tomatoes,  two  cloves, 
two  pepper  corns,  a  bay  leaf,  two  sprigs 
of  parsley,  and  one  cup  of  water. 

Q. — What  is  a  bay  leaf  ? 

A. — It  is  the  leaf  of  the  bay  tree  ;  it 
is  the  same  leaf  from  which  bay  rum  is 
made,  and  it  gives  a  nice  flavor  in  soups 
and  sauces  of  various  kinds.  It  may  be 
procured  generally  at  a  drug  store.  If 
the  druggist  says  he  has  none,  ask  if  he 
has  any  of  the  leaves  in  which  licorice 
is  packed  ;  they  are  the  same  thing.  Of 
course,  in  this  sauce,  as  in  all  kinds  of 
sauces  and  soups  that  are  seasoned  with 
so  many  spices,  part  of  them  may  be 
omitted.  Instead  of  using  the  pepper 
corns,  one  may  use  ground  pepper,  and 
omit  the  bay  leaves.  Do  not  chop  the 
parsley,  because  we  cook  it  for  the  flavor, 
and  strain  it  all  out,  just  as  we  do  the 
bay  leaves. 

Q. — How  long  do  you  bake  bread  ? 

A. — From  40  to  (50  minutes  for  a  loaf. 
Q. — Do  you  think  it  improves  the  bread 
to  cover  it  when  it  comes  out  of  the 
oven  ? 

A. — I  do  not  think  it  does  any  special 
good.  The  crust  may  be  a  little  softer 
if  it  is  covered,  but  1  think  it  tends  to 
make  the  steam  settle  back,  and  make 
the  bread  soggy.  In  bread  made  with 
milk,  the  crust  will  be  soft,  and,  of 
course,  shortening  makes  it  more  tender. 


Q. — Dow  do  you  know  when  bread  is 
done  ? 

A. — I  like  to  bake  bread  by  the  hour, 
from  40  to  (50  minutes  ;  40  minutes  is 
very  short  unless  the  loaf  is  small.  I 
would  rather  bake  it  an  hour,  and  be 
sure  that  it  is  done  ;  it  makes  very  little 
difference  if  the  loaf  is  small ;  that  is,  a 
loaf  half  as  large  would  need  more  than 
half  the  time  to  bake. 

Q. — How  long  should  it  be  in  before  it 
commences  to  brown? 

A. — I  like  to  have  it  brown  in  the  first 
20  minutes,  surely.  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  having  it  brown  in  15 
minutes,  and  then  the  heat  of  the  oven 
may  be  lessened,  and  the  baking  fin¬ 
ished  at  that  temperatui-e.  If  the  bread 
does  not  brown  within  the  time  men¬ 
tioned,  it  does  not  rise  so  perfectly. 

Q. — Do  you  approve  of  putting  several 
loaves  in  one  tin  ? 

A. — I  do  not,  decidedly.  In  the  first 
place,  the  loaves  are  not  as  nice  shape  ; 
in  the  second  place,  they  dry  more  after 
they  are  broken  apart,  and  in  the  third 
place,  they  do  not  cook  so  well  as  though 
baked  in  separate  tins.  The  bakers  are 
recognizing  that,  and  now  many  of  them 
bake  their  bread  in  separate  tins.  They 
are,  I  hope,  catering  to  a  demand  to 
have  yeast  bread  especially,  more  thor¬ 
oughly  baked.  That  is  one  reason  why 
Vienna  bread  is  more  healthful  than 
ordinary  baker’s  bread.  The  loaves  do 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  tin  except 
on  the  bottom  ;  they  are  browned  all 
around,  and  are  small  in  circumference, 
so  that  the  heat  goes  clear  to  the  center, 
and  they  are 
very  thorough¬ 
ly  baked.  Lard  - - — ■ —  '  I- 
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for  general  pur¬ 
poses,  than  pure 

beef  drippings  made  by  getting  beef  suet 
and  cooking  it  by  itself,  without  any  wa¬ 
ter,  in  the  oven,  until  it  is  clear  of  the 
scraps,  and  then  straining  it ;  if  there  is 
any  question  at  all  about  the  sweetness 
of  the  fat,  clarify  it  by  cooking  slices  of 
potato  in  it.  Corned  beef  dripping  is 
not  so  sweet,  but  may  be  clarified  with 
potato,  so  as  to  be  almost  equal  to  the 
unsalted  beef  fat. 

Q. — Do  you  butter  your  crust  after  it 
is  taken  from  the  oven  ? 

A. — I  generally  do  not,  but  there  is  no 
objection  to  doing  so  if  it  is  liked.  Some 
brush  the  crust  with  water  before  it  is 
put  into  the  oven,  to  make  it  brown  bet¬ 
ter  ;  but  all  of  these  things  may  be  done 
or  not,  as  preferred. 

I  wish  to  finish  this  tomato  sauce.  We 
have  had  the  tomatoes  cooking,  and  now 
I  will  put  in  this  saucepan  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  and  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  chopped  onion,  and  cook  them 
until  the  onion  is  yellow.  When  it  lias 
turned  yellow  in  the  butter,  I  will  add 
one  tablespoonful  of  corn  starch,  or  a 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  flour.  This 
flour  and  butter  thickening  should  be 
stirred  into  the  tomatoes,  and  the  whole 
strained,  and  the  sauce  will  be  done. 
This  should  not  be  cooked  in  tin  :  any¬ 
thing  so  acid  as  tomatoes,  should  never 
touch  tin.  Cook  in  granite  or  aluminium. 
The  tomatoes  are  canned  in  a  tin  can, 
and  are  sealed  tightly  from  the  air,  and 
they  should  be  emptied  as  soon  as  they 
are  opened,  as,  in  fact,  should  any 
canned  fruits,  but  especially  tomatoes, 
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and  similar  acid  fruits,  because,  while 
the  acid  does  not  act  on  the  poisons  of 
the  tin  so  long  as  they  are  shut  in  from 
the  air,  as  soon  as  the  air  gets  in,  the 
acid  of  the  tomato  commences  to  act  on 
the  tin.  If  you  remember  that,  you  will 
understand  why  fruits  and  vegetables 
should  be  turned  immediately  from  the 
can  as  soon  as  they  are  opened.  Prob¬ 
ably  more  cases  of  poison  from  canned 
goods  have  occurred  from  allowing  the 
material  to  stand  in  the  can  after  it  is 
opened,  than  from  faulty  canning.  As 
long  as  they  are  perfectly  air-tight,  there 
is  no  danger.  Another  point  that  may 
be  made  in  regard  to  canned  goods,  is 
that  they  always  have  a  fresher  taste  if 
they  are  turned  from  the  can  an  hour 
or  so  before  you  wish  to  use  them. 
Being  shut  from  the  air  as  long  as  they 
are,  gives  them  a  flat  taste  which  the 
contact  with  the  air  will  remove. 

HEALTH  PRESERVERS. 

DR.  RICHARDSON  once  said,  “If  we 
could  get  wives,  mothers  and 
daughters  to  learn  the  habit  of  all  that 
tends  to  health,  we  would  soon  have  an 
easy  victory,  and  doctors  would  almost 
cease  to  be  known.  Health  would  be  a 
recognized  necessity  practiced  by  every¬ 
body.” 

A  great  mistake  with  young'  and  inex¬ 
perienced  mothers,  is  in  calling  a  phy¬ 
sician  every  time  the  baby  has  the  colic, 
or  Johnny  falls  down  stairs.  Instead  of 
studying-  the  languages,  as  do  a  large 
number  of  our  girls,  some  time  should  be 
devoted  to 
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age,  and  then 

ask  whether 
there  is  not  need  of  our  girls  and  women 
studying  how  to  keep  their  families  well. 
Many  a  girl  marries  out  of  the  school¬ 
room,  knowing  little  of  housekeeping, 
and  nothing  of  the  care  of  children. 

When  I  look  around  and  see  the  young 
mothers  in  their  helplessness  and  ignor¬ 
ance  my  heart  goes  out  to  them,  and  I 
wish  that  we  might  have  a  school  for 
mothers  started  in  every  city  where 
young  and  old  could  hear  lectures  on 
the  subjects  so  important.  A  good  nurse 
means  even  more  than  a  skillful  phy¬ 
sician,  and  the  mother  who  is  strong-  and 
steady  nerved,  who  reads  and  studies  on 
all  subjects  pertaining  to  health,  is  doing- 
more  for  her  children  than  any  one 
knows. 

Two  mothers  of  my  acquaintance  who 
have  each  reared  four  children,  all 
of  whom  have  reached  manhood  and 
womanhood,  have  never  called  in  a  physi¬ 
cian  to  treat  them.  Not  only  have  they 
carried  them  safely  through  the  childish 
diseases,  but  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria 
as  well.  Few  mothers  have  the  confi¬ 
dence  in  themselves  to  do  this,  but  this 
may  be  cultivated  to  a  great  degree. 

Those  who  are  properly  dressed,  and 
who  live  regularly  and  simply,  are  less 
likely  to  contract  diseases,  and  when 
they  do,  will  usually  have  them  lightly. 
Simple  remedies,  if  taken  in  the  start, 
will  often  break  up  fever  or  pneumonia. 

Why  not  organize  mothers’  clubs,  and 
take  up  a  course  of  reading,  with  lectures 
by  some  prominent  woman  physician  or 
nurse  ?  carrie  may"  ashton. 


A  FOLDING  WASHBENCH. 

THE  ordinary  solid  washbench  is 
more  or  less  in  the  way  every 
day  in  the  week  except  on  washdays. 
There  are  patent  affairs  that  fold  up, 
and  can  be  hung  up  on  a  nail.  They 
must  be  bought.  The  one  here  figured 
may  be  made  in  the  home  workshop, 
and  may  be  folded  into  a  small  compass 
when  not  in  use.  Fig.  146  fully  shows 
the  construction,  so  that  further  de¬ 
scription  is  not  needed.  a.  h.  d. 


“WOMAN’S  RIGHTS.” 

SO  the  “Chief  Cook”  does  not  agree 
with  Dr.  Parkhurst  in  his  ideas  on 
“Andromaniacs,”and  thinks  “most  often 
the  rattle-brained  member  of  the  matri¬ 
monial  team  is  the  bride.”  Now  is  the 
woman  really  looked  upon  as  the  “less 
important  part  of  humanity”  ?  Long¬ 
fellow  says : 

As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 

So  unto  man  is  woman, 

Useless  each  without  the  other. 

In  this  grand  country  of  ours,  woman 
receives  homage,  respect  and  position. 
What  American  would  exchange  her  lot 
with  a  German  woman  who  has  the 
right  of  suffrage  !  A  lady  while  travel¬ 
ing  a  short  distance  in  that  country 
alone,  was  constantly  laughed  at  and 
made  fun  of  by  the  railway  officials  of 
whom  she  made  inquiries,  as  they  would 
ask,  “Wo  ist  Ilir  Mann?”  Note  the 
difference  in  America  ;  another  lady 
traveled  alone  from  New  Jersey  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  going  and  returning  by  different 
routes,  receiving  only  kindest  courtesy 
“  because  she  was  a  woman.” 

Recently,  while  canvassing  for  voters 
at  a  town  school  election,  a  woman  made 
this  remark :  “  I  asked  my  husband 
whether  it  would  do  any  good  for  me  to 
vote;  would  I  better  do  it?”  Just  im¬ 
agine  a  man  asking  his  wife  whether  he 
should  vote  !  He  might  kindly  give  her 
his  decisions,  but  as  for  asking  advice — 
oh,  never  !  Doubtless  the  men  intend  to 
be  kind,  but  surely  they  will  not  burden 
us  with  what  is  their  duty.  To  be  sure, 
they  often  make  such  a  muddle  of  poli¬ 
tics  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  wish  to 
shift  part  of  their  responsibility  on  to 
the  other  sex.  But  just  think  what 
duties  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  average 
woman  now  !  She  must  know  how  to 
keep  house  artistically,  with  dainty 
touches  in  furnishing  both  house  and 
table,  take  her  place  in  society  and  en¬ 
tertain  well;  be  up  in  all  the  “fads,” 
at  least  know  what  they  are  ;  read  the 
standard  books  and  periodicals ;  have 
an  idea  of  current  events ;  belong  to 
numerous  organizations,  and  be  able  to 
preside,  or  read  or  write  a  paper  for  the 
same  ;  lend  a  hand  in  sickness  ;  help  the 
poor,  attend  to  church  duties,  while  she 
also  sees  that  her  children  are  trained 
in  manners  and  morals,  and  dressed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  weather,  besides  doing 
the  greater  part  of  the  family  sewing 
and  mending.  Then  if  she  have  an  ac¬ 
complishment,  such  as  music,  painting 
or  writing,  where  can  she  find  time  or 
strength  to  run  this  republic  ?  Two 
women  were  discussing  the  suffrage 
question  not  long  since,  when  one  said 
to  the  other,  “You  would  have  so  much 
more  time  to  look  into  the  merits  of  the 
candidates  for  an  election  than  your  hus¬ 
band  does.”  “I  think  not,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply  ;  “I  do  all  my  own  housework,  am 
milliner,  dressmaker,  tailor,  barber, 
cook,  laundry  maid,  buttermaker,  paper- 
hanger,  besides  other  duties  ‘  too  num¬ 
erous  to  mention;’ how  could  I  do  more?” 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  “  rights  ” 
question  which  the  men  are  slow  to 
grant  us,  and  one  that  we  deserve, 
which,  if  granted,  would  make  us  equal, 
indeed.  A  woman  doing  man’s  work, 
equally  well,  should  receive  the  same 
wages  as  a  man  ;  however,  we  must  not 
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hope  for  this  soon,  for  that  can  hardly 
he  expected,  even  though  suffrage  he 
granted.  mollif,  wiggins. 

HELPING  HIMSELF. 

PUTTIER’S  life  from  the  start 
was  an  earnest  one.  He  earned 
all  he  got.  He  worked  for  his  education 
at  the  Haverhill  Academy,  had  no  help, 
and  that  is  the  only  sort  of  beginning 
that  Is  of  real  value  to  a  man.”  Does 
observation  of  the  men  you  have  seen 
grow  tip,  go  to  substantiate  this  rating 
of  the  superiority  of  self-help  ?  Of 
course,  we  need  to  remember  that  char¬ 
acter  is  true  wealth  and  success,  and  that 
where  that  is  lacking,  much  that  passes 
for  success  is  cheap  and  worthless.  Yet 
the  ambitious,  affectionate  mother  will 
still  sigh  over  a  narrow  purse  that  pre¬ 
vents  giving  her  boy  more  schooling  ; 
will  lie  awake  nights  planning  self- 
denials  by  which  it  can  be  accomplished, 
and  only  give  up  the  idea  with  a  regret 
whose  keenness  nothing  in  her  own 
youth  ever  matched.  And  the  boy  ?  Ten 
to  one  he  will  settle  into  mediocrity 
without  the  education  that  his  tastes 
made  him  really  desire  because  there  is 
no  one  to  pay  his  bills  for  him.  Whittier 
“  went  to  work  and  made  his  own  way, 
against  the  drawbacks  of  frail  health, 
which  more  than  once  compelled  him  to 
relinquish  labors  he  had  entered  upon.” 
Yet  one  feels  certain  that  he  never 
thought  his  teachers  put  too  much  upon 
him,  nor  trembled  when  examinations 
drew  near  lest  he  should  be  dropped. 
Sending  home  for  fresh  relays  of  pocket 
money  must  have  been  out  out  of  the 
question  in  his  case,  for  “  he  calculated 
so  closely  every  item  of  expense,  that  he 
knew  before  the  beginning  of  the  term 
that  he  would  have  25  cents  to  spare  at 
its  close,  and  he  actually  had  this  sum 
of  money  in  his  pocket  when  his  half 
year  of  study  was  over.”  r.  r. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

When  the  Twig  Bends. — Young 
mothers,  do  not  allow  children  to  do 
things  that  are  not  right,  thinking  that 
they  will  quit  the  bad  habits  when  they 
are  older.  They  will  not  do  it.  Do  not 
think  they  are  too  young,  or  that  you 
will  have  more  time  bye  and  bye.  1  tell 
you  of  my  own  experience,  that  there  is 
no  time  like  now.  When  they  are  little, 
is  the  time  to  break  up  habits  which  a 
good  mother  does  not  like.  Teach  them 
to  control  the  temper,  to  speak  the  truth, 
to  use  proper  table  manners,  and  other 
things  that  suggest  themselves  daily.  It 
is  the  little  things  that  make  our  happi¬ 
ness  or  unhappiness,  aunt  Harriet. 

Which  Is  Better? — Which  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  pity,  that  which  mourns  with  you 
over  your  sorrows,  or  that  which  helps 
you  to  forget  them  ?  Mrs.  A’s  baby  was 
learning  to  walk.  He  fell  and  hurt  him¬ 
self  quite  badly.  Said  Mr.  A  as  she  ran 
to  pick  him  up,  “  Now,  don’t  pity  him, 
and  he  won’t  cry  !  ”  But  the  mother,  in 
a  most  pitiful  tone,  addressed  the  child, 
and  petted  him,  and  mourned  over  him 
in  a  way  painful  to  witness.  Was  that 
true  pity  ? 

Mrs.  B,  when  her  child  was  hurt  much 
worse,  walked  here  and  there  with  him, 
holding  him  close,  letting  him  cry,  per¬ 
haps,  half  a  minute,  kissed  him,  and  then 
began  gently  and  cheerfully  to  soothe 
him,  took  him  to  look  from  the  window, 
and  when  he  looked  up  into  her  face  with 
his  frightened,  questioning  baby  eyes,  she 
actually  smiled  at  him,  even  while  her 
own  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  Although 
a  cruel,  blue  bump  rose  on  the  pretty 
forehead,  and  the  little  fellow  sighed 
now  and  then,  he  soon  wTent  back  to  his 
play — trying  to  walk.  I  am  sure  that 
this  mother’s  pity  is  the  true  kind. 

We  are  all  only  “  children  of  larger 
growth,”  and  once  we  are  sure  of  our 
friend’s  sympathy,  once  we  have  felt 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


that  he  is  really  sorry  for  us,  isn’t  it  re¬ 
freshing  just  to  let  go,  and  to  drift  along 
with  him  into  pleasant  thoughts  ? 

MRS.  L.  H.  N. 

The  Man’s  Share. — The  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  tells  this  story  of  a  man  and 
his  wife  who  could  not  agree.  The 
woman  evidently  held  the  property  in 
this  case  :  “  The  breach  between  them 

widened,  until  a  separation  was  affected 
on  a  cash  basis,  the  consideration  being 
$400  cash  paid  the  husband  by  the  wife 
for  him  to  leave  and  never  return,  ex¬ 
cept  to  get  his  household  effects.  Papers 
were  signed  and  he  left.  Returning  a 
few  days  thereafter  for  his  goods,  the 
wife’s  heart  softened  toward  him.  But 
he  was  firm.  Negotiations  for  him  to 
remain  were  opened,  and  the  result  was 
that  he  demanded  and  received  $500  in 
cash  not  to  leave  as  per  contract.  He 
didn’t  leave  any  more,  and  $900  is  right 
good  money  for  one  week.”  Certainly 
“  right  good  money  ”  for  a  weak  woman 
to  part  with.  Probably  that  man  doesn’t 
consider  marriage  so  much  of  a  failure  ! 

PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6450.  Girls’  Dress. 

Pink  and  white  striped  dimity  is  here 
combined  with  all-over  English  embroid- 


645C— CIRLO'  FROCK 


ery,  and  prettily  decorated  with  pink 
satin  ribbon.  The  waist  is  arranged 
over  fitted  linings,  and  it  closes  in  the 
back.  The  upper  portions  are  covered 
with  the  embroidery  to  square  yoke 
depth,  which  is  firmly  stitched  on,  as 
the  linings  are  cut  away  from  under¬ 
neath.  The  full  front  and  back  are 
gathered  top  and  bottom,  the  fullness  in 
front  drooping  gracefully  in  French 
blouse  style.  Pretty  pointed  epaulettes 
are  placed  over  the  shoulders,  the  free 
edges  of  which  are  finished  with  narrow 
embroidery,  with  rosettes  of  ribbon 
placed  at  the  yoke  edge.  A  crush  collar 
of  satin  ribbon  has  rosettes  on  each  side. 
Full  empire  puffs  are  mounted  over 
linings  faced  to  above  the  elbow  with 
embroidery.  The  skirt  is  deeply  hem¬ 
med  ;  the  top  being  gathered  and  sewed 
to  the  waist.  A  plainer  effect  may  be 
secured  by  omitting  the  all-over  em¬ 
broidery,  and  substituting  the  material, 
finishing  the  epaulettes  with  a  plain 
hem,  or  omitting  them  altogether  as 
preferred.  Pattern  6450,  is  cut  in  four 
sizes,  viz.:  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 

PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

Loving  words  will  cost  but  little, 
Journeying  up  the  hill  of  life; 

But  they  make  the  weak  and  weary 
Stronger,  braver  for  the  strife. 

Do  you  count  them  only  trifles  V 
What  to  earth  are  sun  and  rain  ? 

Never  was  a  kind  word  wasted ; 

Never  one  was  said  in  vain. 

— Anonymous. 

_ Harper’s  Bazar  :  “In  our  chang¬ 
ing  commercial  world,  men  lose  their 
fortunes,  and  women,  instead  of  weep¬ 
ing  and  wailing,  set  sturdily  to  work  to 
build  them  up  again.” 

....New  York  Press:  “The  trouble 
with  our  self-supporting  women  is  that 
they  often  adopt  a  solitary  method  of 
existence  that  is  inimical  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  their  ambition.” 


. . .  .R.  W.  Emerson  :  “  If  we  could  but 

realize  the  responsibility  of  living,  we 
would  almost  be  afraid  to  live,  and  we 
would  almost  be  afraid  to  die.” 

.  ...N.  Y.  Ledger:  “There  is  nothing 
more  useless,  wearisome  and  absolutely 
nerve-destroying  than  the  argumenta¬ 
tive  habit.  Once  it  gets  a  firm  hold,  the 
victim  can  never  be  satisfied  to  let  any¬ 
thing  pass  by  without  a  question  or  an 
objection.” 

. . .  .Yankee  Blade  :  “  The  measure  of 

a  man’s  success  in  life  depends  very  often 
upon  himself.  It  depends  more  upon 
what  he  has  in  himself,  the  talent,  the 
skill,  industry,  prudence,  tenacity,  than 
it  does  on  the  things  that  lie  outside  of 
him — otherwise  his  opportunities.  An 
opportunity  is  of  no  earthly  use  to  any 
one  until  it  is  grasped,  cherished,  made 
the  most  of.” 


Take  Care 

of  your  leather  with  Vacuum  Leather 
Oil.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe- 
store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  #1.25  a  gallon  ; 
hook  “  How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather,” 
and  swob,  both  free  ;  use  enough  to 
find  out;  if  you  don’t  like  it,  take  the 
can  back  and  get  the  whole  of  your 
money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N  Y. 


SEND  for  Catalogue  of 
the  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  you  think  of  buying. 


^ttiSccUancous' 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


For  Good 
Color  and 
Heavy  Growth 
Of  Hair,  use 


Hair  Vigor 

One 

Bottle  will  do 
Wonders.  Try  it. 

Purify  the  Blood  with  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

We  publish  a  Catalogue  of 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

If  you  are  ready  to  buy  a 
machine,  send  for  it. 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


™  Lo  LANDS 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  oilers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  160,000  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS.  They  are  also  largely 
interested  in,  and  call  especial  attention  to  the  000,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi, 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  induce 
merits  and  facilities  offered  to  go  to  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  Southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss.  For  further  description, 
map  and  any  information,  address  or  call  upon 
E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row. 
Chicago,  111.;  or.  G.  W.  MCGINNIS,  Assistant  Land 
Commissioner,  Memphis.  Tenn. 


WE  WANT  YOU 


to  send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of 
BUGGIES,  SURREYS,  etc.,  and  Wholesale  Price  hist. 
We  can  tit  you  out  with  anything  you  want. 

KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOARD  CO., 

Ransom  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A”  Ur.de,  «4a. 

Write  tu-day. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 

\  and  llicyclc,  at  factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per  . 
-Acent  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World’s/ 
^ Fair.  Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  Ttshows  » 
X  all  the  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices  It  has2(X) 

1.  pages  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  issued. 
Send  lor  Catalog.  M.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


“A"  Ur.d*.tS7.&0. 
Write  to-day. 


DISSTON’S 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 


with  “  DISSTON  ”  on  it.  It  will  hold 
It  i  the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  wlth- 
V-.4J  A  out  filing  than  other  saws,  thereby 
\  saving  in  labor  and  cost  of  Hies.  They 

II B II U1K1II' 1 1  Biw  aro  niai,°  ot  1,10  best  quality  crucible 

iilll |l|li|||||!|ffllpf  cast  steel,  and  are  Fully  Warranted. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


S3 V  FOR  8 ALB  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Send  for  Hand  Book,  mailed  free. 


PIANOS 

92  5th  AVENUE. 

TO  RENT  &  FOR  SALE 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 

Catalogue  Free. 


healthy — grow  happy — grow  rosy  cheeked  and  bright  eyed,  on  Hires’ 
Rootbekr.  This  great  health-  giving  temperance  drink 

should  be  kept  in  every  home.  A  It:  will  benefit  and  delight 

every  member  of  the  family  from  the  baby  up,  and  prove  a  most  delicious 
thirst  satisfying  beverage  for  callers.  It’s  good  all  the  time— morning, 
Iff  F  uoon  aL1^  uigbt.  Get  the  genuine 


A  25  cent  package  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  everywhere. 


The  Chas.  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
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"  LIFTING  FORCE/’ 

In  the  old  days  before  the  war,  there 
was  a  man  who  owned  a  small  steamboat 
that  ran  up  and  down  the  Mississippi 
River.  He  was  a  smgularly  profane 
man.  Every  time  he  opened  his  mouth, 
he  let  fall  some  pearl  of  profanity  that 
would  almost  take  your  breath  away, 
and  color  the  air  like  a  strong  solution 
of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  He  was, 
really,  about  the  most  wicked  man  along 
the  river.  He  gloried  in  his  wickedness. 
One  day,  by  some  accident,  he  ran  his 
boat  aground  so  that  the  bow  stood  up 
on  the  bank,  while  the  stern  was  in  deep 
water — and  he  couldn’t  get  off.  He 
pushed,  and  pounded  and  swore,  but 
still  he  stuck.  His  profanity  did  no  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  direct  force  in  getting  the  boat 
clear,  so  he  decided  to  make  use  of  its 
reverse  force.  His  name  was  Jones  and 
he  sent  messengers  all  up  and  down  the 
river  stating  that  “  Brother  Jones” 
would  hold  a  prayer  meeting  on  board 
his  boat  at  12  o’clock.  All  were  invited 
to  attend. 

* 

As  you  may  imagine,  all  the  people 
turned  out  at  the  news  of  this  most  re¬ 
markable  event.  As  they  climbed  from 
the  bank  into  the  boat,  there  stood 
“  Brother  Jones”  with  a  very  long  face 
pointing  with  his  thumb  over  his  shoul¬ 
der  and  saying,  “  Go  astern  for  the 
prayer  meeting.”  Well,  they  all  went 
to  the  back  of  the  boat  and  when  enough 
of  them  had  gathered,  a  singular,  but  very 
simple  thing  occurred.  One  hundred  or 
more  full-sized  people  created  a  bearing 
force  or  weight  of  seven  or  eight  tons. 
This  force  pushing  down  at  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  lifted  the  bow  off  of  the  bank, 
and  as  a  result  the  boat  slid  off  into  deep 
water  and  floated  once  more.  That  long 
face  of  “Brother  Jones”  at  once  changed 
to  a  very  broad  grin  at  this  successful 
service.  He  viewed  the  company  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  in  his  gruffest 
tone  : 

‘  ‘  Prayer  meetin's  over  !  Git  off  the  boat 
or  I'll  take  ye  down  the  river  /” 

The  crowd  had  gathered  out  of  wonder 
that  such  a  man  should  talk  of  holding 
a  prayer  meeting.  We  call  that  the  re¬ 
verse  force  of  his  terrible  profanity. 
Having  used  their  weight  to  float  off  his 
boat,  he  had  no  further  use,  either  for 
the  meeting  or  the  people. 

* 

Now  you  will  say,  “  What  in  the  world 
are  these  fellows  driving  at  now  ?  What 
new  point  are  they  going  to  try  to  make 
about  their  business  ?  ” 

Here  it  is  :  As  we  examine  the  papers 
that  come  week  after  week,  it  often 
occurs  to  us  that  those  who  send  some  of 
them  out  are  not  unlike  that  old  captain 
in  some  respects.  Last  fall,  during  the 
subscription  season,  they  were  promis¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  things — using  good  paper 
and  a  few  pictures,  and  punching  up 
their  writers  to  get  out  an  occasional 
new  idea.  To  hear  them  talk  then,  they 
were  just  about  the  best  friends  the 
American  Farmer  ever  had.  Having  cap¬ 
tured  the  value  of  a  year’s  subscription 
from  the  said  farmer,  and  hypnotized 
advertisers  with  a  few  big  issues  of  sam¬ 
ple  copies,  they  now  fall  back  on  poor 
paper,  no  pictures,  poor  ink,  and  dull 
matter.  It’s  just  like  “Brother  Jones” 
and  his  prayer  meeting.  The  patient 
and  faithful  subscribers  have  floated 
them  through  another  busy  season,  and 
now  they  may  take  £  rest  until  it  is  time 
to  float  the  boat  off  again.  We  wonder 
why  it  is  they  keep  going  through 
that  performance  year  after  year  !  How¬ 
ever,  that’s  their  affair — not  ours.  These 
papers  are  useful  by  way  of  contrast. 
They  show  how  not  to  do  it. 

* 

That’s  one  side  of  it,  and  now  here’s 
another.  The  R.  N.-Y.  purposes  to  imi¬ 
tate  at  least  one  part  of  the  programme 
so  successfully  carried  out  by  Brother 
Jones.  Our  ideas  of  agricultural  jour¬ 
nalism  are  pitched  on  a  high  plane. 
There  must  be  room  in  this  country  dur¬ 


ing  the  coming  year  for  some  big,  broad¬ 
minded,  conservative  paper  that  will 
give  sounder  and  truer  thoughts,  more 
practical  and  helpful  information,  better 
pictures,  more  striking  suggestions,  and 
more  of  a  desire  for  accurate,  scientific 
research  than  any  paper  has  ever  yet 
attempted.  Now,  then,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
presents  itself  as  a  candidate  for  that 
job.  Do  you  know  what  we  are  going 
to  do  ?  We  are  just  deliberately  going 
to  run  the  bow  of  our  boat  right  up  to 
a  higher  plane  than  any  agricultural 
paper  has  yet  struck.  This  means  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  helpful  paper  than  has  ever 
yet  been  published.  We  shall  push  right 
over  the  bar  and  swing  ’round  into  a 
higher  level  of  water.  Then,  like  Brother 
Jones,  we  shall  ask  all  our  friends 
to  rally  and  throw  in  their  weight 
to  float  us  off  into  the  new  channel.  We 
want  your  ideas,  your  experience,  your 
criticism,  your  news  and  business  inform¬ 
ation,  and  last  but  not  least,  we  want 
your  neighbor’s  name  on  our  subscrip 
tion  list,  That’s  the  weight  we  want. 
That  will  give  us  power  to  float  the  boat 
and  sail  on  to  better  things  ahead. 

* 

Now,  get  right  aboard,  friends,  and, 
as  the  sailor  said,  “If  you  can’t  push, 
why  pull."  In  two  ways,  our  programme 
is  not  like  that  of  Brother  J  ones.  We 
don’t  want  to  deceive  you,  because  we 
tell  you  frankly  that,  if  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
to  be  improved  and  made  more  helpful, 
you  have  got  to  help  improve  it.  Your 
force  is  needed — we  tell  you  that  before 
you  begin.  Another  thing  is  that  we 
don’t  purpose  to  order  you  out  of  the 
boat  when  your  force  has  helped  float 
her  in  a  better  channel.  Oh,  no  !  We 
want  you  to  stay  with  us,  and  have  a 
good  ride,  and  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
floating.  You  won’t  catch  us  slacking 
up  out  of  respect  for  the  heat.  TJp 
higher  !  That’s  our  motto  !  If  you  want 
to  climb  up  with  us,  jump  on  the  boat 
and  give  us  a  boost !  We’re  all  ready 
for  it  now.  We  give  you  these  little 
hints  far  ahead  of  the  regular  subscrip¬ 
tion  season,  for  several  reasons :  We 
want  you  to  observe  that  we  keep  up  a 
full  head  of  steam,  even  in  summer,  and 
we  want  you  to  “  meditate  ”  over  this 
thing,  so  that  when  it  comes  time  to  ob¬ 
tain  subscriptions,  you  will  have  it  all 
planned  out.  In  the  meantime,  let  us 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  if 
you  want  a  book,  or  a  good  watch,  or  a 
fruit  drier,  a  sewing  machine,  or  any 
such  articles,  you  will  do  yourself  and 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a  service  by  writing  us 
about  it. 

And  now,  before  we  close,  we  want 
some  of  you  Eastern  people  to  see  what 
sort  of  friends  we  have  in  the  far  West. 
Here’s  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Oregon  : 

All  farm  products  are  extremely  low;  potatoes 
are  hardly  salable  at  any  price;  best  creamery 
butter,  12*4  cents  per  pound ;  eggs  have  sold  as 
low  as  8  cents  per  dozen  this  spring,  but  are  now 
12*4  cents.  These  are  Portland  prices.  I  sold 
potatoes  to-day  (June  7),  for  20  cents  per  100 
pounds  in  Portland,  so  you  see  that  it  takes  500 
pounds  of  potatoes  to  pay  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  for 
one  year ;  but  I  would  not  do  without  the  paper 
if  it  took  1,000  pounds  to  pay  for  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription.  THOMAS  PAULSEN. 

Now  there’s  a  lift  of  just  a  quarter  of  a 
ton  !  Maybe  we  won't  try  to  help  that 
man  increase  his  yield  of  potatoes  ! 


Fertilizers  containing  a  high  percentage  of  potash  pro¬ 
duce  the  largest  yields  and  best  quality  of 

Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 


and  all  winter  crops. 

Send  for  our  pamphlets  on  the  use  of  potash  on  the  farm.  They  are  sent  free. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you  dollars.  Address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


y 


Something;  to  Sell. 

You  can  become  agent  for  the  Excellent  Soluble  Pacific 
Guano,  without  investing  a  cent — your  odd  time  will  make 
money  for  you — it  is  known  everywhere,  and  used  by  every- 
body — you  simply  have  to  let  folks  know  you  are  agent  for  it. 

Pacific  Guano  Co.,  cor.  of  Fulton  and  Gold  Sts.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  GOMPANY 


Manufactures  first-class  FERTILIZERS  for  all 
SOILS  AND  CROPS. 


OFFICE : 

130  SUMMIT  ST.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


E::  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  :2 


SOLUBLE — ACTIVE  — 8URE. 


FERTILIZER  CO.,  * 
BOSTON  A  NEW  YORK.- 


EBOWKER 

»g _ L _ I  Of  50  to  100  acres, 

r  Hrlfi  vVanTGu  near  the  Hu<ison 

H  iib  »»  uiiiwh  Biver.  Address 
E.  U.  O..  No.  20  Fourth  Street,  lloosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ODORLESS  GUANO 
MINERAL 


delivered  at  your 
nearest  station,  for 
!#20.00  per  ton. 
Agents  wanted  In  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 


ASHES 


at  bottom»prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston.  Mass 


Miller’s  Bean  Harvesters  and  Planters  are  the  best,  and  are  no  experiment,  as  thousands  will  testify 
For  particulars  and  prices  address  F.  AV.  MILLER,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third.  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  In  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick.  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile.  Flue  Lining,  ChimneyTops.  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime, Plaster, &o 


IHtoUanmiiS  guUTtlising. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yohker. 

Five  Tons 

of  Grapes 

remove  from  the  soil  12.60  lbs.  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  10.62  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
25.48  lbs.  of  potash.  100  lbs.  of 

Albert’s  Vineyard  Manure 

contains  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  11  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  28  lbs.  of  potash. 

Send  for  free  sample,  and  our  literature  on  “  The 
Manuring  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards,”  and  “  The 
Manuring  of  Garden  Crops.”  They  are  sent  free. 
ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Chemical  Fertilizers,  88  Wall  St.,N.  Y. 


Hard 
rimes 


To  meet  the  present 
hard  times  on  farm¬ 
ers  we  will  sell  them 
direct  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers  for 
grain  crops 
at  the  lowest 
wholesale  prices, 
•  $12.00  per  ton  and  upwards; 

"Qf4  Dissolved  South  Carolina 
V,'B‘  Bone — the  highest  grade  made, 
Dissolved 

Farmers  “ 

one  Meal,  Potash  Salts,  Tankage  and 
fitrate  Soda.  Send  for  circulars. 

Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


EVAPORATE  YOUR  FRUIT. 

Every  farmhouse  has  some  fruit,  some  time  during  the  season,  that  goes  to 
waste,  and  that  would  be  most  valuable  during  the  winter  months,  if  it  were  dried 
and  put  away  for  use.  But  you  have  no  convenient  way  of  drying  it,  so  it  is 

thrown  out  and  lost.  Now  what  is 
needed  to  save  all  this  waste  is  a  small, 
cheap,  convenient  drier  that  can  be 
readily  brought  into  use.  The  U.  S. 
Cook  Stove  Drier  fills  this  need  to  per¬ 
fection.  The  illustration  shows  this 
Drier  complete  on  an  ordinary  cook 
stove.  It  can  also  be  used  on  an  oil  or 
gasoline  stove.  It  has  eight  galvanized 
wire-cloth  trays,  containing  12  square 
feet  of  tray  surface.  The  dimensions 
are :  Base,  22x16  inches  ;  height,  26 
inches.  Sent  by  freight  at  the  receiver’s 
expense.  Weight,  crated,  about  27 
pounds.  It  is  always  ready,  and  with 
ordinary  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  The 
thrifty  housewife  can  make  it  pay  for 
itself  several  times  over  in  drying  fruit 
for  home  use,  and  may  be  able  to  dry 
fruit  enough  with  it  to  exchange  for  all 
the  groceries  needed  for  a  large  family. 

jjjVWc  have  sold  hundreds  of  these  during 
past  years  for  $7  ;  but  we  have  been  able 
to  get  a  reduction  this  year,  and  can  now  send  it  and  The  R.  N.-Y.,  one  year,  for 
Or  we  will  send  it  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  a  club  of  12  new  subscriptions 
at  $1  each.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  should  be  in  every  home  where  fruit  is  to 
be  had,  and,  at  the  reduced  price  this  year,  we  expect  to  ship  at  least  one  thousand 
Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Peanuts  continue  to  advance. 

Mississippi  tomatoes  have  been  of  fine  quality, 
and  sold  well. 

Pennsylvania  huckleberries  have  come  in  lib¬ 
era  quantities. 

Wisconsin  cranberries  are  reported  in  bloom 
and  looking'  well. 

The  watermelon  season  opened  nearly  a  month 
later  this  year  than  last. 

The  Baltimore  pack  of  Marrowfat  peas  is  said 
to  be  the  lightest  on  record. 

The  first  string  beans  from  New  Jersey  brought 
$2  per  basket  for  choice  wax. 

The  pack  of  Oyster  Bay  asparagus  is  reported 
to  be  somewhat  below  the  average. 

The  first  pears  came  in  from  Georgia  early  in 
the  week ;  variety,  LeConte ;  quality  poor. 

Currants  have  been  in  moderate  receipt,  and 
have  sold  for  fairly  good  prices.  Cherry  have 
sold  best  so  far. 

Some  small,  green  onions  from  New  Jersey  were 
received,  but  such  stock  is  not  wanted,  and  sells 
only  at  low  prices. 

Exporters  have  recently  purchased  Red  Kidney 
beans  quite  extensively,  and  the  market  has  im¬ 
proved  in  consequence. 

A  few  Niagara  grapes  came  in  from  Florida 
Tuesday,  the  first  of  the  season.  They  were  of 
poor  quality,  and  realized  low  prices. 

The  quality  of  recent  arrivals  of  watermelons 
has  been  much  better,  and  prices  are  correspond¬ 
ingly  higher.  This  fact  is  worth  noting. 

Many  New  Jersey  strawberries — and  perhaps 
those  in  other  places — were  left  unpicked  because 
prices  realized  were  so  low  as  to  prove  unprofit¬ 
able. 

Botan  plums  are  arriving  freely  from  Georgia. 
But  few  if  any  of  this  variety  are  said  to  have 
been  received  from  there  previously.  Extreme 
prices  were  realized. 

California  growers  are  being  advised  not  to 
make  any  shipments  of  peaches  to  the  East  this 
year,  on  account  of  the  heavy  crop  in  most  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  here. 

Georgia  ranks  first  in  the  watermelon  industry ; 
its  average  acreage  is  about  30,000  acres,  which 
are  said  to  net  the  growers  about  $500,000,  and  the 
transportation  companies.  $1,000,000. 

Inquiries  have  been  made  of  dealers  here  as  to 
the  prospect  of  shipping  potatoes  from  Alabama. 
Under  present  market  conditions,  shipments 
would  probably  prove  very  unsatisfactory. 

Four  car-loads  of  onions  were  received  from 
Tennessee,  which  cost  here  about  $3  per  barrel. 
Under  present  demand,  shippers  will  be  fortu¬ 
nate  if  they  realize  enough  to  cover  the  cost. 

Later  arrivals  of  strawberries  have  been  small 
and  poor  as  a  rule,  owing  to  hot,  dry  weather, 
and  buyers  have  not  taken  so  many,  stocking  up 
rather  with  other  berries,  which  are  coming  in 
quite  freely. 

Several  auction  sales  of  Connecticut  tobacco 
have  been  held,  and  this  method  has  been  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Connecticut  Valley  Tobacco  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  as  the  growers  believe  that  they 
can  realize  more  in  this  manner  than  if  sold  by 
the  old  method. 

Some  very  poor  green  corn  has  arrived  from 
North  Carolina,  and  sold  at  very  low  prices. 
When  will  shippers  learn  that  such  stuff  not  only 
sells  for  unremunerative  prices,  but  injures  the 
market  for  better  goods  that  arrive  later  ?  It’s 
unprofitable  business. 

Apropos  of  eggs,  an  English  paper  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  some  of  which,  at  least,  is  quite  as  true 
of  this  country  :  “  A  great  deal  is  being  said  at 
present  on  the  subject  of  selling  eggs  by  weight. 
Nothing  of  a  practical  nature  has  been  done  by 
shopkeepers  to  encourage  the  proposal,  which  is 
eminently  a  reasonable  one.  Seven  or  eight  good 
sized  eggs  will  turn  the  scale  with  a  pound  weight 
upon  it,  and  16  ounces  of  eggs  are  said  to  be  equal 
in  food  value  to  the  same  weight  of  beefsteak. 
Eggs  at  16  to  18  for  a  shilling— the  country  market 
price  of  to-day — are  surprisingly  cheap.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  best  of  fresh-laid  eggs  could  be 
bought  at  farmhouses  by  any  one  who  went  for 
them  at  36  for  a  shilling,  but  the  consumption  of 
eggs  since  that  time  has  more  than  doubled.  A 
recent  calculation,  based  on  imports  and  home 
production  of  this  valuable  food,  placed  the  con¬ 
sumption  per  head  in  1872  at  17,  whereas,  now  it 
is  35.  The  foreign  supplies  account  for  this  enor¬ 
mous  difference,  and  the  greater  apjjreciation  of 
eggs  as  an  article  of  diet  suggests  the  question, 
What  price  would  the  English  egg  have  reached 
but  for  the  industry  displayed  by  the  small  poul¬ 
try  farmers  of  France  and  Belgium  ?  To  the  con¬ 
noisseur,  a  cooked  foreign  ‘box’  egg  is  nauseous, 
and  experts  say  that  an  English  egg,  to  be  at  its 
best,  ought  to  be  eaten  within  three  days.  Our 
system  of  marketing  and  collection  is  at  fault. 
There  should  be  a  more  rapid  transference  of  the 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  1%*  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  I.and-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder  cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “  Why  Ensilage  Days,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  MlSAItB  HARDER,  Coblesklll,  N.  T, 


egg  from  the  nest  to  the  dealer’s  shop,  and  in  time 
the  housewife  would  appreciate  and  demand 
really  fresh  eggs,  and  be  well  content  to  pay  a 
better  price  for  them,  whether  offered  for  sale  by 
weight  or  by  number.” 

An  exhibition  of  cotton-seed  oil  products  will  be 
made  by  the  N.  K.  Fairbanks  Co.,  at  the  Cotton 
States  and  International  Exposition  which  opens 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  8,  and  continues  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year.  Cooking  will  be  done  on  the 
spot  with  these  products,  and  the  samples  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Russia  has  trouble  in  finding  a  foreign  market 
for  her  cattle,  and  is  trying  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  exporting  her  meats  to 
European  markets.  No  Russian  cattle  are  ad¬ 
mitted  into  England,  Austria,  France  or  Germany, 
her  cattle  export  being  confined  to  Turkey,  Italy, 
Greece  and  the  Island  of  Malta.  Russian  sheep 
are  not  admitted  into  Germany,  Austria  or  Eng¬ 
land,  and  hogs  are  exported  only  to  Germany.  In 
regard  to  Russian  meat,  it  seems  that  Germany 
places  impediments  in  the  way  of  its  import. 
England  admits  it,  but  the  quality  of  it  does  not 
suit  the  taste  of  the  English  consumer.  A  com¬ 
mission  has  been  appointed  to  work  out  a  project 
for  the  improvement  of  the  export  trade.  It  is 
known  to  the  Russian  dealer  that  the  foreign 
buyers  lack  confidence  in  Russian  meat,  and  to 
overcome  this  it  is  recommended  to  bring  live 
cattle  to  the  ports  and  frontiers  and  establish 
slaughter  houses  at  those  places,  so  that  foreign 
buyers  may  see  for  themselves  the  kind  of  cattle 
brought  and  slaughtered,  and  thus  feel  satisfied 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  meat  offered  for  sale. 

According  to  reports  from  the  Agricultural 
Department,  the  prospect  for  the  exportation  of 
live  cattle  from  Argentina  to  Great  Britain  is  de¬ 
cidedly  discouraging  to  that  industry.  The  cattle 
imported  from  Argentina  are  reported  as  “coarse, 
rough,  unfinished  and  very  wild.”  Their  weight 
is  from  1,100  to  1,200  pounds,  and  they  cost  in 
Argentina  from  $25  to  $35  per  head.  Ocean 
charges  increase  this  cost  as  follows  :  Freight. 
$22.50;  feed  and  attendance,  $15  per  head,  and  the 
price  realized  in  Great  Britain  is  only  from  $70  to 
$80  per  head.  The  voyage  lasts  about  30  days. 
Butchers  report  the  meat  as  flabby  and  hard  to 
“set”  after  slaughter,  and  unsatisfactory  as  to 
color,  not  being  as  bright  as  that  of  United  States 
cattle.  The  Bureau’s  representative  also  reports 
upon  some  shipments  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  which  brought  prices  equal  to  those 
paid  for  American  cattle.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  great  increase  in 
this  trade  on  .account  of  the  great  length  of  the 
voyage.  The  same  restrictions  as  to  slaughtering 
which  exist  in  the  case  of  American  cattle  are 
enforced  against  those  from  other  countries. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Livingston  County,  N.  Y. — The  crops  are  drying 
up.  Farmers  say  their  crop  of  peas  will  be 
scarcely  worth  harvesting.  There  has  been  no 
rain  in  60  days.  c.  j. 

Ramsey  County,  Minn. — Crops  of  all  kinds  never 
looked  better  here.  We  have  had  rain,  on  the 
average,  every  third  day,  and  the  ground  that  was 
so  well  dried  out  last  year,  is  being  well  soaked. 
No  Colorado  beetles  here  this  year,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  cheap  potatoes  and  active  starch  fac¬ 
tories  is  good.  j.  M.  D. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y. — Haying  has  commenced 
here  in  earnest.  It  is  necessary  to  save  what 
little  hay  there  is.  >The  three  months’  drought  is 
ruining  the  farmers’  chances  in  these  parts.  The 
fruit  prospect  is  very  limited.  Strawberries  just 
dried  away,  and  the  outlook  is  that  all  other 
small  fruits  will  be  spoiled.  G.  c.  M. 

Connecticut.— Ordinarily,  haying  is  hardly  be¬ 
gun  by  July  4,  excepting  a  few  fields  of  daisies  or 
June  grass,  but  now  already  a  good  many  fields 
have  been  mowed.  The  grass  is  literally  drying 
up  in  the  fields,  and  what  is  true  of  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  true  generally  throughout  western  Con¬ 
necticut  and  Westchester  County  at  least.  Mead¬ 
ows  that  bore  heavily  last  year,  now  show  many 
places  not  worth  cutting.  The  late  grasses,  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Red  Top,  are  making  little  show,  and 
the  early  grasses  seem  to  shrivel  up  and  die. 
Many  farmers  say  there  is  less  grass  to-day  than 
two  weeks  ago.  There  is  not  probably  one-half 
the  crop  of  last  year.  Y. 

Douglas  County,  Kan.— The  continued  drought 
that  has  held  swav  over  the  larger  portion  of  the 
West  for  the  last  two  years,  has  been  broken  by 
copious  rains  lately,  and  all  crops  yet  to  grow 
have  taken  a  wonderful  start.  Grass  and  wheat 
suffered  most  this  year,  and  only  on  cultivated 
ground  was  there  sufficient  moisture  to  germin¬ 
ate  seeds,  and  keep  up  the  growth.  The  farmers 
on  bottom  land  from  Kansas  City  to  Topeka  are 
largely  growing  early  potatoes  instead  of  corn  as 
a  few  years  ago,  and  already  are  beginning  to 
dig  for  shippers;  there  is  a  fair  yield  of  excellent 
quality.  Other  garden  truck,  as  radishes,  lettuce, 
etc.,  is  grown  in  small  quantity  for  nearby  mar¬ 
kets.  The  fruit  crop  in  this  region  is  the  best  ever 
grown.  Insects,  scab  and  fungus  are  very  rare  ; 
a  wormy  cherry  to  a  tree  is  not  often  found. 
Apples  and  jiears  of  most  kinds  are  bearing  full 
crops,  so  that  those  who  had  their  crops  cut  off 
by  frost  can  find  a  full  supply  here.  The  frost 
here  was  very  light;  and  our  sunshine  and  fertile 
soil  will  produce  the  showy  fruits  and  golden 
grain  that  have  made  this  fickle  State  famous  in 
years  past.  a.  h.  g. 


Summer  Homes  and  Tours. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book — list  of 
over  3,000  summer  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  in  Catskill  Mountains  and  central 
New  York.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to 
H.  B.  Jagoe,  General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent  West  Shore  Railroad,  363  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  or  free  upon  applica¬ 
tion. — Adv. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 

Medium,  choice,  1894 . 

Pea,  1894,  choice . 

White  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 

lied  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1894 . 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 

Lima,  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) . 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 

Marrow,  foreign . 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel . 

Bags,  per  bushel . 

Scotch,  bags . 


.2  50662  52 
.2  00(3)2  02 
,2  15(3)2  17 
.2  25@2  30 
.2  05(3)2  07 
.1  40(3)1  50 
.2  15662  20 
.3  25@3  35 
.1  75661  85 
.2  25662  35 
.  1  85661  95 
.1  05661  07 
1  0066  — 
.  97©  1  00 


BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras . 1794@1894 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 18  661»94 

Western,  firsts . 16  @17 

Western,  seconds . 14  6615 

Western,  thirds . 12  @13 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras .  1694@17 

Firsts . 15  @16 

Seconds .  13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 17  @ — 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 15  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 13  @14 

Tubs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . 10  @11 

Thirds .  9  @10 

Factory,  extras . 12  @— 

Firsts . 11  @1116 

Seconds .  994@10 

Thirds . 8  @9 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Thirds .  8  @10 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy  . 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Large,  white  (natural  color),  fancy 

Prime  to  choice . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best . 

Fair . 

Common . 

Full  skims . 

EGGS. 


8  @— 


8  @— 
7«@  m 

734®  m 

(>34@  7 
6  @  094 


8  @— 

8  @  8  94 

794®  734 

6  @  7 
5  @  516 
316®  416 
2  @  3 
l  @  116 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark .  14  @  1416 

N.  Y.  State  &  Penn.,  fresh  collections....  1216®  1316 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice .  12}6@  — 

Western,  northerly  sections, choice. .. .  12  @  1216 

Western,  southerly  sections,  choice .  11  66  12 

Western  culls,  per  30-doz  case1 . 1  75  @2  50 

FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

Common  . 

Sundried,  sliced . 

Chopped,  1894,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  1893-4,  per  lb  . . . 
Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  boxes,  per  lb  ... 

Bags,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled.  1894,  per  lb 

Peeled,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State . 

Cherries,  1894,  per  lo  . 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894  . 

Sundried . 


7  @  716 

.  69 i®  7 
,  616® 

.  51666  6l| 
5  @594 
.  2  ©  216 
16@  1 
616@  9 
.  6  66  816 
.  51666  816 
12  6615 
.  316®  4 
.11  ®— 
316®  4 
,18  @— 
.—  @— 


FRUITS— GREEN. 


Apples,  Ga.,  Red  Astrachan.  per  carrier  ....1  50@2  00 

N.  C.,  green,  per  bbl .  75@1  50 

Cherries,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  7@  8 

Good  to  prime,  per  lb .  5®  6 

Poor  to  medium,  per  lb .  265  4 

Sour,  prime,  per  lb .  3@  5 

Currants,  Up-River,  cherry,  per  lb .  7@  8 

Up-River,  small,  per  lb .  6@  7 

Gooseberries,  green,  per  quart  .  466  6 

Grapes.  Fla.,  Niagara,  per  8-till  case . 3  00664  00 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart .  466  9 

Delaware  and  Maryland,  per  quart .  4@  8 

Jersey,  per  quart .  866  10 

Pennsylvania,  per  10-quart  basket .  50@  75 

N.  Y.,  Mountain,  per  quart .  9@  10 

Pears,  Ga.,  Lo  Conte,  per  bbl  . 4  00@6  00 

Per  crate . 1  25@2  25 

Peaches,  Georgia,  per  6-basket  carrier . 1  00@2  25 

Georgia,  per  fiat  case .  75@1  25 

N.  C.  and  S.  C.,  per  carrier . I  00@2  50 

N.  C.  and  S.  C.,  per  fiat  case .  75@1  25 

Plums,  Ga.  Beach,  per  0-basket  carrier . 1  00®1  50 

Botan,  per  carrier . 2  00653  00 

Ga.  and  S.  C.,  Wild  Goose,  per  carrier  ...1  50662  00 

Raspberries,  Up-River,  red.  per  pint .  8@  10 

Red,  per  96  cup .  5®  7 

Red.  per  94  cup .  466  5 

Blackcap,  per  96  cup .  3@  5 

Jersey,  red,  per  pint .  8@  9 

Del.  and  Md.,  red,  per  pint .  6@  8 

Del.  and  Md.,  blackcap,  per  pint .  3@  4 

Del.  and  Md.,  blackcap,  per  quart .  666  7 

Jersey,  blackcap,  per  pint .  466  5 

Strawberries,  Upper  Jersey,  f’cy,  l’ge,  per  qt.  966  10 

Upper  Jersey,  fair  to  prime,  per  quart. ..  4@  8 

Staten  Island,  per  quart .  6@  10 

Up-River,  fancy,  large,  per  quart .  9@  10 

Up  River,  fair  to  prime,  per  quart .  4@  8 

Western  N.  Y.,  fancy,  per  quart .  10®  — 

Western  N.  Y.,  fair  to  prime,  per  quart ..  5@  9 

Muskmelons.  Ch’n  Gem.  per  bush  basket _ 1  00@1  50 

Florida,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Florida,  per  96-bbl  basket .  50@1  50 

Watermelons,  Florida,  per  100  .  14  00@  20  00 

Georgia.,  per  100  .  18  0066  25  00 

Florida  and  Georgia,  per  car-load....  150  0066225  00 
GRAIN. 

Wheat . 70  @85 

Rye . 70  @75 

Barley . —  @— 

Buckwheat,  silver . 60  @65 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 65  @70 

Corn . 53  @61 

Oats . 32  @42 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  9  00@10  50 

Timothy .  5  80®  6  50 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1 . 75  @80 

No.  2 . 6,5  @70 

No.  3 . 50  @60 

Shipping . 45  @— 

Clover,  mixed . 55  @— 

Clover . 50  @55 

Salt . 50  @60 

Straw,  long  rye . 60  @65 

Short  rye . 45  @50 

Oat . 40  @50 

Wheat . 40  @50 


MEATS— DRESSED. 


Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  8  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  7  @  794 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  594®  614 

Small,  per  lb .  5  @.  6 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb.  7  @  — 

Medium,  per  lb .  6  @  694 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb .  5  @  594 

POTATOES. 

Eastern  Shore  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Norfolk  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl  . 2  25663  Oft 

N.  C.  Rose,  per  bbl .  2  00(3/2  75 

Chili  red,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  00662  75 

Charleston  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Chili  red,  prime,  per  bbl . t . 2  00@2  75 

White,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Savannah  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  25653  00 

Chill  red,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Southern,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  50661  75 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Culls,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 

Old,  per  bbl  or  sack . 1  0066  1  75 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  clear  hens .  9  @  10 

Young  toms .  8  @  9 

Chickens,  Phila.,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  per  lb.  28  @  30 

Phila.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  23  65  26 

L.  I.  broilers,  scalded,  per  lb .  22  @  25 

Western  scalded,  per  lb .  13  @  20 

Western,  dry- picked,  per  lb .  20  @  22 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  109465  11 

Dry  picked,  choice .  11  @  — 

Common  to  fair  .  9  65  10 

Old  roosters,  per  ib .  5  @  6 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb .  17  @  — 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  17  @  18 

Squabs,  tamo,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  @2  25 


,  mixou  lots,  per  uoz . 1  ro  @z  Oil 

I  Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  60  @  — 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  15  @  20 

Western,  per  lb .  14  @  18 

Southern,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  594@  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  (X)  66  80 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  66  50 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1(H)  @1  25 

Western,  per  pair .  80  @112 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  30 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  per  doz  bunches .  50@1  00 

Beets,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100  bunches .  3  00665  00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100  .  75@1  25 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  .  4066  75 

Cucumbers.  N.  C.,  per  basket .  75661  00 

Charleston,  per  basket .  4066  76 

Norfolk,  per  basket  .  75@1  00 

Egg  plant.  Fla.,  per  half-bbl  basket . I  50@2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  case . 1  75@2  00 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  half-bbl .  2065  30 

Maryland,  per  basket .  80®  50 

Jersey,  per  basket .  50@  75 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  75661  25 

Eastern  Shore,  per  basket .  25®  40 

Onions,  Md.  and  Va.,  potato,  per  basket . 1  00®  — 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  25@I  35 

Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag . 2  0066  — 

String  beans,  Md.,  wax.  per  basket . 1  75®  — 

Green,  round,  N.  C..  per  bushel .  75@1  26 

Norfolk,  wax,  per  half-bbl  basket . 1  00@1  50 

Norfolk,  green,  per  half-bbl  basket .  75@1  25 

Jersey,  wax,  per  basket . 1  75®  — 

Long  Island,  per  bag . 1  00661  25 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl-crate . 1  00««1  25 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  00®  I  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  fancy,  per  carrier .  ...1  00@1  75 

Florida,  poor  to  good,  per  carrier . 1  00661  60 

Charleston,  per  carrier . 1  26@1  75 

Savannah,  per  carrier . 1  00661  50 

Mississippi,  per  case . I  0066  — 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  22,904  cans  of  milk, 
215  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  (107  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.10  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tue  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Daily  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON, 

183  Reade  Street.  New  York. 


PALMER  &  FROST, 

Successors  to 

G.  8.  PALMER  and  PALMER,  RIVENBURG  <k  CO., 
Established  1869. 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
166  Reade  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SHIP  YOUR 

BUTTER  and  EGGS 

to  responsible  parties  w  ho  will  get  you  highest  market 
prices  for  fine  goods  ?  Choice  Creamery  Butter  and 
Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs  a  specialty.  Apply  to 
GAKNEK  &  CO.,  32  Little  12th  St.,  New  York, 
before  shipping  elsewhere.  Ref.:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Shippers  and  Producers 

af  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  desir¬ 
ing  a  good  market  to  ship  to.  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  G.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton.  Pa. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1376. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS  U’O It 

Fruits  and  Produce^ 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lota  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden. 
Daily.  Hennery  and  Farm7~ 

Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(t^lr.Quiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Easy  Money  Making. 

No  trouble — little  work — no  capital — all  profit — the 
exclusive  agency  for  the  Famous  Americus  Brand  of! 
Fertilizers  is  yours  if  you  want  it — Write  to  Williams 
&  Clark  Fertilizer  Co.,  New  York  Citv. 
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Part  XI. 

Given  the  two  extremes  ot  soil — an 
open,  porous  gravel,  and  a  thick  and 
plastic  clay,  which  would  be  the  easiest 
to  “  cure  ”?  Most  people  would  prefer 
to  take  the  gravel  in  hand,  we  think, 
because  the  immediate  returns  would  be 
quicker,  and  the  first  cost  less.  While 
the  heavy  clays  are  “stronger”  soils,  the 
labor  required  in  opening  them  up  so  as 
to  permit  the  passage  of  air  and  water, 
is  often  too  much  for  the  average  farmer 
to  undertake. 

Last  week,  the  writer  examined  a  field 
in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  that  prom¬ 
ises  to  give  a  very  interesting  experi¬ 
ment.  This  field  is  on  a  steep  hillside 
overlooking  the  river.  It  is  a  tough, 
brick  clay,  suitable  naturally  for  brick 
making.  It  now  forms  part  of  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  estate,  and  lies  directly  in  front 
of  the  mansion.  Naturally,  it  should  be 
covered  with  some  grass  crop  to  be  in 
keeping  with  such  an  estate.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  “eyesore”  with  a  scant  crop  of 
weeds  and  grass — looking  more  like  a 
half-baked  brick  than  a  lawn.  Now  that 
field  must  be  put  in  grass  or  grain,  and 
the  question  is,  “How  is  it  to  be  done  ?” 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  start 
grain,  grass  or  clover  on  this  field,  but 
they  have  failed.  Manure  and  fertiliz¬ 
ers  have  been  poured  on  to  the  soil,  but 
all  to  no  purpose  apparently.  What  is 
the  trouble  V  The  soil  is  rich  enough  to 
grow  any  desired  crop,  but  its  mechanical 
condition  is  such  that  the  plant  roots 
cannot  push  through  it  and  develop. 
The  soil  is  so  hard  that  in  places  one 
can  hardly  push  a  knife  down  through 
it.  On  pulling  up  one  of  the  dwarf 
weeds  that  are  trying  to  grow  there,  a 
puny,  cramped  root  system  is  disclosed. 
Instead  of  spreading  out  as  roots  should, 
they  are  drawn  up  close  to  the  plant, 
and  restricted  to  a  feeding  area  of  not 
over  two  or  three  inches. 

The  only  thing  needed  in  that  soil  is 
to  force  the  fine  particles  of  the  clay 
apart,  so  that  the  roots  of  plants  can 
freely  circulate  for  water  and  food.  The 
soil  is  now  in  much  the  condition  of  a 
man  with  the  asthma  or  some  nasal  ob¬ 
struction  that  prevents  full  breathing. 
You  might  feed  him  on  the  most  delicate 
or  concentrated  food  to  be  had,  but  until 
you  gave  him  a  better  chance  to  breathe, 
he  would  never  improve  in  health.  That 
soil  must  be  broken  up  and  separated  be¬ 
fore  it  can  give  fertilizer  or  manure  a 
chance  to  feed  useful  plants. 

It  will  be  evident  to  all,  particularly 
in  this  season  of  drought,  that  plants 
cannot  depend  on  rainfall  alone  for  their 
supply  of  moisture.  If  they  are  to  drink 
“  between  showers,”  it  must  be  from  the 
water  stored  up  in  the  soil — the  water  that 
has  sunk  into  the  soil  and  is  held  there 
between  the  soil  particles.  The  water 
that  nourishes  the  roots  of  plants,  is  not 
found  in  the  form  of  a  lake  or  pond 
like  that  which  runs  into  a  well.  It  is 
held  in  a  thin  film  or  sheet  around  and 
between  the  minute  particles  of  the  soil. 
Thus  you  can  see  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  particles,  the  more  water 
thus  held,  and  the  more  constant  the 
supply.  For  example,  take  a  pebble  an 
inch  in  diameter.  That  would  hold  a 
film  of  water  a  little  over  three  inches 
square.  Take  1,000  pebbles,  each  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They 
would  occupy  the  same  space,  yet  present 
a  water  surface  of  31%  square  inches. 
In  the  same  way  1,000,000  pebbles  each 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
would  give  314  square  inches  of  surface, 
or  one  billion  pebbles  each  one-thou¬ 
sandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  would 
give  an  aggregate  water  surface  of  3,141 
square  inches,  yet  all  will  pack  into  the 
cubic  inch  of  space. 

Now  the  particles  of  the  clay  are  ex¬ 


ceedingly  small,  and  if  they  were  sepa¬ 
rated  would  hold  an  abundance  of  water. 
The  trouble  with  that  soil  is  that  there 
is  nothing  to  hold  these  particles  apart. 
The  rain  fell  upon  the  upper  surface  and 
made  it  thick  and  pasty  like  the  soft 
mass  in  the  brickyard  that  is  molded 
into  bricks.  Then  came  the  hot,  scorch¬ 
ing  sun  on  this  mass  of  clay,  and  baked 
it  hard  almost  like  the  sunburned  bricks 
from  which  they  build  houses  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Mexico.  The  next  rain  that 
comes,  instead  of  soaking  in  and  loosen¬ 
ing  up  the  soil,  runs  off  down  hill  almost 
as  it  would  over  a  brick  pavement.  The 
plants  that  start  a  feeble  growth  in  this 
soil,  cannot  thrive.  They  are  tied  fast. 
The  roots  that  might  crawl  through  a 
crack  in  a  rock  and  split  it  by  their 
growth,  cannot  make  way  through  this 
baked  clay.  The  seeds  either  fail  to 
germinate,  or  start  and  make  only  a 
feeble,  stunted  growth.  There  may  be 
water  down  in  the  subsoil,  but  it  cannot 
rise  to  meet  the  roots  that  would  gladly 
utilize  it.  Suppose  you  put  a  big  wad  of 
piano  felting  in  a  lamp  to  serve  as  a 
wick.  You  would  have  a  very  poor 
flame,  because  the  oil  could  not  rise 
properly  through  the  felt.  You  could 
not  quicken  it  up  by  pouring  more  oil 
into  the  lamp  below  the  wick.  You 
might  pour  oil  on  the  top  of  the  wick 
and  use  it  as  a  torch  ;  but  until  you 
opened  out  the  spaces  in  the  felt,  and 
gave  a  better  chance  for  the  oil  to  climb 
up,  you  would  not  have  a  suitable  light. 
In  the  same  way,  until  that  clay  is 
loosened  up  so  that  its  particles  are 
separated,  there  can  be  no  suitable  pas¬ 
sage  tor  water,  and  no  plant  can  thrive 
on  it,  no  matter  how  well  it  be  fed. 

If  that  field  were  level,  tile  drainage 
would  undoubtedly  benefit  it ;  but  with 
its  steep  surface,  we  believe  subsoil 
drainage  would  answer.  Our  plan  would 
be  first  to  run  a  subsoil  plow  as  deep  as 
possible  through  this  clay.  Turn  the 
surface  over  to  the  usual  depth,  and  fol¬ 
low  in  the  furrow  with  a  subsoil  plow, 
putting  it  down  as  far  as  four  horses 
could  pull  it.  The  object  of  this  would 
be  to  increase  the  depth  to  which  water 
will  sink  after  a  rain.  We  would  then 
have  an  open  reservoir  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  which  would  always  absorb  and 
hold  more  or  less  moisture.  This  will 
encourage  the  downward  growth  of  the 
roots,  while  the  surface  soil  above  it 
would  be  far  less  likely  to  bake  and 
crust  above  this  moisture.  At  the  sur¬ 
face,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
secure  a  heavy  crop  of  organic  matter 
for  plowing  under.  Twenty  loads  per 
acre  of  coarse  sand  or  gravel,  spread  on 
the  surface  and  plowed  and  harrowed 
in,  would  do  far  more  good  than  20  loads 
of  manure  because  it  would  hold  the  soil 
apart  and  thus  increase  its  drainage 
capacity.  Wood  ashes  or  other  forms  of 
caustic  potash,  should  not  be  used  ;  but  a 
fair  dressing  of  quicklime  harrowed  in 
after  plowing,  will  probably  act  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  clay  and  open  its  spaces.  Lime  in 
excess  always  spoils  clay  for  brick  mak¬ 
ing.  The  chief  remedies  for  such  a 
field,  however,  will  be  subsoiling  and 
green  manuring.  The  land  should  be 
plowed  and  subsoiled  at  the  most  favor¬ 
able  time,  and  the  surface  thoroughly 
fined  and  loosened.  A  quick-growing 
crop  like  rye,  could  then  be  sowed  and 
plowed  under  when  at  its  best  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  future  humus  crops.  We 
would  not  roll  or  pack  such  a  soil,  but 
would  aim  to  keep  the  surface  as  fine 
and  mellow  as  possible  until  a  good 
catch  of  grass  can  be  secured.  The  work 
of  reforming  such  land  will  be  long  and 
tedious,  because  it  is  not  a  mere  matter 
of  plant  food,  but  a  thorough  re-arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  particles. 

To  show  the  vast  importance  of  water 
in  perfecting  crops,  we  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  figures  from  the  trials  of  Prof.  F.  H. 
King  of  the  Wisconsin  Station.  He  has 
made  some  very  careful  experiments  to 
determine  how  much  water  is  actually 
needed  to  mature  our  various  crops.  By 
“dry  matter,”  he  means  the  entire  pro¬ 
duct  from  an  acre  of  the  sun-dried  or 


salable  crop.  With  grain,  of  course,  this 
includes  stalk  and  straw.  The  water 
was  measured  by  accurate  instruments 
— part  of  it  being  applied  by  means  of 
irrigation  : 

WATER  NEEDED  FOR  A  CROP. 

Pounds  of  water 
Crop  per  acre.  needed 

Dry  matter.  to  produce  it. 


Dent  corn .  19,515  6,042,537 

Flint  corn .  25,099  5,870.657 

Red  clover .  9,613  4,345,076 

Barley .  10,819  4,241,048 

Oats .  10,755  5,990,535 

Field  peas .  8,017  3,824,109 

Potatoes .  12,805  5,403,710 


These  figures  make  an  interesting 
study.  To  utilize  this  vast  quantity  of 
water  on  an  acre,  the  plant  roots  must 
evidently  have  free  access  to  all  parts  of 
the  soil.  Any  obstruction  that  prevents 
the  growth  of  the  roots  or  the  rise  of 
water  through  the  soil,  will  be  sure  to 
cut  down  the  crop.  Thus  we  see  again 
the  importance  of  tillage  and  green 
manuring  as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
water  capacity  of  the  soil. 

Dog  Intelligence. — The  London  Live 
Stock  Journal  tells  this  story  of  a  trained 
dog  named  Esau,  the  property  of  an 
English  farmer  named  Cooper.  Esau 
was  what  would  be  called  a  “  mongrel  ” — 
thus  upsetting  the  prevailing  idea  that 
only  “thoroughbred  ”  dogs  show  superior 
intelligence  : 

He  would,  unaided,  drive  the  cows  home  to  be 
milked,  he  being  more  trustworthy  than  a  boy 
for  the  purpose.  If  a  cow  or  heifer  happened  to 
be  headstrong,  he  had  a  special  cure,  which  was 
to  get  hold  of  one  of  their  foi-e  legs  (below  the 
knee)  and  bring  them  down  on  their  knees,  which 
generally  had  the  desired  effect.  He  was  very 
often  employed  to  carry  tools,  etc.,  to  and  fro  in 
the  hayfield,  and  such  was  his  knowledge  that  he 
would  jiick  out  and  bring  from  among  a  dozen 
others  any  particular  fork  or  rake  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Cooper.  One  day  while  working  with  the 
team,  Mr.  Cooper  lost  his  purse,  and,  after  an  un¬ 
successful  search,  Esau  was  put  on  with  “  Go 
and  find  it,  old  man.”  The  order  was  instantly 
obeyed,  and  the  missing  purse  soon  brought 
back.  On  one  occasion  one  of  the  plowboys 
lost  his  hat  in  a  storm  of  rain  and  wind  ;  being  a 
dark  winter’s  morning,  he  was  unable  to  see 
where  it  went,  so  had  to  return  to  the  stable  with¬ 
out  it.  The  dog  had  been  for  the  cows  in  an  op¬ 
posite  direction,  but  was  at  once  sent  off  to  find 
the  hat,  which  he  quickly  returned  with,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  boy.  Esau  was  regularly  em¬ 
ployed  to  carry  clefts  of  firewood  into  the  kitchen, 
which  he  did  in  the  most  orderly  fashion.  It  must 
be  mentioned  that  he  always  distinctly  refused  to 
“serve  two  masters,”  therefore  it  was  only  Mr. 
Cooper  whom  he  obeyed. 
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HOUSEKEEPERS 

who  are  delicate, 
run-down,  or 
overworked,  and 
those  who  suf¬ 
fer  from  back¬ 
ache,  headache, 
dragging-down 
sensations  in  the 
abdomen,  and 
many  other 
symptoms  of  de¬ 
rangement  of  the 
female  functions  can  find  renewed  strength 
and  health  by  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription.  For  the  pains  and  aches,  the 
periods  of  melancholy  and  sleeplessness — 
nothing  can  do  you  so  much  permanent 
good  as  this  vegetable  compound.  You 
save  the  doctor’s  fee,  as  well  as  your  mod¬ 
esty,  by  purchasing  this  “  Prescription  ”  of 
Doctor  Pierce.  For  a  great  many  years 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce  (chief  consulting  physician 
and  specialist  to  the  Invalids’  Hotel  and 
Surgical  Institute,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.)  made 
a  specialty  of  the  diseases  of  women,  and 
from  his  large  experience  he  was  able  to 
compound  a  “Prescription”  which  acted 
directly  upon  the  special  internal  parts  of 
women.  When  in  doubt  as  to  your  ailment 
write  him,  it  will  cost  you  nothing.  A 
Book,  on  “Woman  and  Her  Diseases,” 
published  by  the  World’s  Dispensary  Med¬ 
ical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  of  inter¬ 
est  to  all  women.  It  will  be  sent  for  ten 
cents  in  stamps. 

When  women  are  afflicted  with  nervous¬ 
ness,  irritability,  nervous  prostration  or  ex¬ 
haustion  and  sleeplessness,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  source  of  the  trouble  is  some 
displacement,  irregularity  or  derangement 
of  the  special  internal  parts.  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  cures  permanently 
such  cases  as  well  as  that  distressing  in¬ 
ternal  discharge  from  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane,  inflammation  and  ulceration. 

Brooklyn ,  Jackson  Co.,  Mich. 

Gentlemen — I  am  more  than  willing  to  say  your 
most  valuable  medicine  has  cured  me  of  female 
weakness  and  a  catarrhal  discharge  from  the 
lining  membranes  of  the  special  parts.  I  suf¬ 
fered  for  years  with  pain  in  my  back,  never  a 
night  was  I  free.  At  your  request  I  commenced 
treatment  with  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion.  I  could  not  sleep  on  a  mattrass  ;  it  seemed 
as  though  it  would  kill  me.  Since  taking  the 
medicine  I  can  sleep  anywhere ;  I  am  perfectly 
well.  I  would  not  be  placed  in  my  former  con¬ 
dition  for  any  money.  Gratefnlly  yours, 


World’s  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
.Roofing  Co.  awarded 
Medal  and  Diploma 
for  PATENT  CAP  HOOFING  at  Worlds 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  ail  styieo  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List, 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles,  0 


Don't  be  deceived  with  poor  Metal  Sheet  Roofing.  Our 
PAINTED  TIN  SHINGLES  are  more  durable 
than  It  Is  possible  to  make  a  tin  root,  put  on  in  the 
old  style.  Our  GALVANIZED  SHINGLES 
are  both  RUST  and  RAIN  PROOF  WITHOUT  PAINT¬ 
ING.  No  others  are. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J, 

H3ir  Look  for  this  ad.  every  other  week. 


THE  BEST  CORRUGATED 

ROOFING 

For  2%  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

The  J.  W.  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  ortin  roofs, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  Street,  N.  Y 


Timely  Books. 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

By  F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  hook  discusses  the 
more  Important  principles  which  underlie  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  is  just  what 
the  practical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany  needs.  Cloth,  $1. 

Canning-  and  Preserving-  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  he 
saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits.  Paper,  20  cents. 

Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper, 
20  cents. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full- 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


25=cent  Binder. 

We  have  been  looking  for  years  for  a 
cheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  The 
Rural,  so  that  the  paper  could  be  kept 
clean  and  preserved  for  years.  Now  we 
have  it;  we  can  send  it,  postpaid,  for 
25  cents,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub¬ 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  preserve  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  ordinary  binder  is  too  expeusive. 
This  one  is  so  cheap,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  serviceable,  that  we  think  al¬ 
most  every  reader  will  want  one.  Address 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Barren  Cows. — The  only  successful 
remedy  I  ever  tried  was  to  let  two  bulls 
serve  the  cow,  one  right  after  the  other. 
If  that  did  not  bring  her  around,  I  would 
let  her  go  for  beef.  o.  w.  b. 

Sherman,  Conn. 

Killing  Woodchucks. — Will  The  R. 
N.-Y.  re-publish  that  article  in  regard  to 
killing  woodchucks,  published  some  time 

ag o?  F.  F.  M. 

Westport,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — About  all  there  was  to  it 
was  the  putting  some  form  of  bisulphide 
of  carbon  down  into  the  hole  when  you 
know  the  woodchuck  is  at  home.  A 
bunch  of  cotton  batting  wrapped  around 
a  stone  and  saturated  with  the  bisul¬ 
phide  is  rolled  down  into  the  hole.  That 
generally  ends  the  ’chuck.  The  “Fuma” 
carbon  bisulphide  made  by  Edward  R. 
Taylor,  Cleveland,  ().,  is  excellent  for 
this  purpose. 

Devon  Cattle. — These  trim,  red  ani¬ 
mals  are  in  great  demand  in  the  south 
and  west  of  England.  They  are  great 
“  hustlers,”  and  live  and  thrive  on  steep 
hillsides  and  close  pastures.  In  English 
sections  where  they  abound,  dairying  is 
the  chief  occupation,  and  it  is  often 
asked  why  Jerseys  or  Guernseys  are  not 
kept  instead.  The  Mark  Lane  Express 
gives  this  answer  : 

There  is  a  very  good  reason,  for  the  Channel 
Islands  cattle  are  indifferent  graziers,  and  the 
cows,  when  dry,  would  not  put  on  flesh  and  go  to 
beef  quickly,  as  the  North  Devon  cattle  do.  Be¬ 
sides  which,  farmers  breed  from  the  latter,  young 
steers,  which  are  valuable  for  feeding  and  con¬ 
version  to  beef  carriers,  and  when  we  consider 
everything,  this  is  of  no  minor  importance. 

The  Devons  are  said  to  give  a  greater 
proportion  of  first-class  beef  than  any 
other  breed.  In  New  England,  many 
Devons  are  found.  They  make  fine  oxen. 


WHEN  TO  BREED  YOUNG  SOWS. 

QUESTION. 

When  shall  I  breed  young  Duroc-Jersey  sows 
that  were  farrowed  in  September,  1894  ?  I  wish 
to  use  or  sell  the  pigs  as  breeders. 

THE  ANSWERS. 

I  would  breed  the  sows  so  that  they 
will  farrow  pigs  when  14  or  15  months 
old.  Then  breed  the  pigs  to  farrow  in 
the  spring  of  1897.  I  prefer  to  have  my 
sows  12  months  old  when  1  breed  them. 

Phlox,  Ind.  w.  E.  K. 

I  do  not  know  about  Duroc- Jersey 
sows,  but  presume  that  they  should  be 
bred  about  the  same  as  Chester  White 
or  Poland  China  sows.  We  breed  ours 
so  that  they  will  farrow  when  about  12 
or  13  months  old.  We  think  that  they 
have  better  and  stronger  pigs,  and  make 
quieter  and  better  mothers.  D.  w. 

Tipton,  Ind. 

It  depends  largely  on  how  soon  you 
wish  to  use  them.  If  we  were  breeding 
them,  and  expected  to  keep  them  for  our 
own  use  as  breeders,  we  would  not  breed 
them  before  about  November  10,  1895  ; 
as  we  think  there  is  no  brood  sow  so  good 
as  a  fall  pig  kept  over  so  as  to  farrow  at 
from  18  to  20  months  old.  Give  just  feed 
enough  to  keep  them  in  nice  growing 
condition,  and  not  let  them  get  fat. 
At  that  age,  they  will  farrow  much 
stronger  and  thriftier  pigs  than  they  will 
under  one  year  of  age  ;  hence  we  would 


Short  Journeys  on  a  Long  Road 

Is  the  characteristic  title  of  a  profusely 
illustrated  book  containing  over  100 
pages  of  charmingly  written  descriptions 
of  summer  resorts  in  the  country  north 
and  west  of  Chicago.  The  reading  mat¬ 
ter  is  new,  the  illustx-ations  are  new, 
and  the  information  therein  will  be  new 
to  almost  every  one. 

A  copy  of  “  Short  Journeys  on  a  Long 
Road  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  who 
will  inclose  10  cents  (to  pay  postage)  to 
Geo.  II.  Heaffobd,  General  Passenger 
Agent  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway,  Chicago,  Ill. — Adv. 


not  advise  breeding  before  the  time 
Stated.  STRYKER  BROS. 

Plainfield,  Ill. 

To  get  the  best  results,  breed  them  so 
that  they  will  farrow  next  spring.  They 
will  get  more  pigs,  and  strong  ones  with 
lots  of  vitality.  The  sows  themselves 
will  be  matured,  and  be  good  sucklers  ; 
their  succeeding  litters  will  be  stx-onger 
and  better  than  if  the  sows  had  been 
bred  early  and  their  growth  checked.  A 
sow  may  be  large  enough  to  breed,  but 
not  old  enough.  A.  w.  T. 

Watliena,  Kan. 

I  have  been  a  breeder  of  Duroc-Jersey 
swine  for  breeding  purposes  for  six 
years.  I  bi’eed  my  old  sows  for  two 
litters  a  year.  I  manage  to  have  the 
spring  litters  ax-rive  in  April  and  May, 
and  the  fall  pigs  in  September  and 
October.  I  bx-eed  my  young  sows  so  that 
they  will  farrow  when  they  are  one  year 
old.  To  illustrate,  I  have  some  pigs  far¬ 
rowed  September  15,  1894.  May  2(5,  1895 
I  began  to  breed  them  ;  those  that  were 
bred  that  day  will  be  due  to  farrow  the 
day  that  they  are  one  year  old  ;  the  rest 
are  bred  as  soon  after  as  possible.  If 
these  young  pigs  do  not  rajse  seven  good 
pigs  each  on  an  average,  they  will  not 
keep  good  the  reputation  made  by  their 
ancestors  I  do  not  advise  breeding  so 
young  if  not  well  matured  ;  they  should 
weigh  at  least  200  pounds,  and  if  they 
are  good  specimens  of  the  breed,  and 
have  had  good  care,  they  will  beat  that 
weight  at  eight  months  old.  Such  sows 
should  raise  six  to  eight  good  pigs,  and 
may  be  bred  for  next  spring. 

Ingham  Co.,  Mich.  .j.  n.  bangiiart. 

I  have  always  been  stx-ongly  opposed 
to  breeding  from  immature  animals, 
especially  wliex-e  they  are  to  be  used  as 
breeders  ;  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  les¬ 
sen  the  vitality  of  the  offspring,  and 
when  continued  for  several  generations, 
the  breed  or  stx-ain  becomes  almost 
worthless — only  a  disease  inviter.  The 
owner  will  find  fault  with  the  breed,  or 
else  attribute  it  to  bad  luck.  Sows  far¬ 
rowed  in  September,  1894,  would  be  ex¬ 
cellent  for  breeding  in  December  or 
January.  At  the  time  of  farrowing,  they 
then  would  be  18  months  old,  and  would 
have  their  growth  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  bring  a  good,  strong,  healthy 
litter.  Sows  are  not  generally  at  their 
best  until  the  third  litter,  and  if  they 
prove  good  mothers,  they  should  be  re¬ 
tained  in  the  herd  as  long  as  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  so.  It  is  often  claimed  that 
a  young  sow  will  do  as  well  as  an  old 
one,  because  she  has  a  large  litter  at 
first.  I  have  had  many  young  sows  do 
well  and  produce  some  of  the  finest  pigs 
I  ever  raised  ;  but  what  I  object  to  is 
the  continuance  of  the  practice.  If  the 
young  hogs’  sires  and  dams  are  from 
mature  animals,  then  they  are  much 
safer  to  bi-eed  young. 

When  bx-eeding  for  breeding  pux-poses, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  for 
sale  stx-ong,  healthy  pigs,  those  that 
have  strength  and  vitality  to  repeat  then- 
offspring  as  a  true  type  of  the  breed 
they  represent.  If  the  breeder  does  not 
do  this,  he  is  not  only  doing  an  injustice 
to  himself,  but  to  other  breeders,  and 
lastly  to  the  breed  represented.  Too 
much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  selecting 
young  sows  for  breeders,  as  we  must 
from  time  to  time  replenish  our  herds. 

I  have  always  followed  this  practice  : 
Suppose  I  am  to  keep  20  sows,  I  would 
add  young  sows  every  year,  but  in  this 
way  :  I  would  carefully  watch  each  sow> 
as  a  mother,  nurse  and  suckler,  and  dis¬ 
card  all  old  sows  that  did  not  come  up 
to  the  standard  I  had  in  mind.  I  would 
seleet  the  young  sows  from  the  old  sows 
that  raised  the  largest  litters,  and  were 
the  best  nurses  and  sucklers.  In  this 
way,  in  a  few  years  I  would  build  up  a 
herd  of  swine  that  would  prove  a  great 
source  of  profit.  The  milking  qualities 
of  a  sow  should  be  one  of  the  principal 
features,  as  we  all  know  that  a  sow  can 
not  successfully  raise  a  litter  of  pigs 
without  these  qualifications. 

Eastman,  Wis.  jas.  fisher  .jr. 


Tiiat  PARENT  OF  EVIL,  habitual  constipation — 
the  surest  remedy,  Is  Dr.  I).  Jayne’s  S.mai.l  Sugar- 
Coated  Sanative  Pii.ls.  Non-nauseating  and 
painless.— Adv. 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 

The  greatest  horse 
remedy  In  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
In  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  backed 
by  a  standing  otter 
of  #100  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  It  won’t  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Contracted 
and  KnottedCords, 
Shoe  Boils,  when 
first  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
i ndorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE— Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir,"  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  it  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

J.  H.  Shaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 

Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St , 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Horse  Owners!  <  Try 


GOMBAULTJS 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speed;  and  Pot  Hive  Cart 


The  Safest,  Bc«t  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 

OR  F I R I NO  •  Impassible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggiBts,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  >  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Guernsey  Bulls 

foil  SALE.  Best  Butter  Strains. 

FLLERSLIE  STOCK  FARM, 

ItHINECLIFF,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  tho  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  prices. 

BOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A.J.C.C.  Jersey  Cattle  and  Chester  White  Hogs. 

Ten  Cows,  15  Bulls,  20  Ilelfers,  St.  Lambert  and  Stoke 
Pogis  blood.  Chester  Whites,  headed  by  Happy  Me¬ 
dium.  Finest  herd  In  Pennsylvania.  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Write  C.  E.  MORRISON,  Londonderry,  Pa. 


NOT  IN  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  has  a  BETTER 
breed  of  swine  been  found.  Get  particulars  of  the 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshi  re  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lako,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES!ThtSD™M 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
re^t  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CM  ESTER  VVII ITES  Have  you  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  V  If  so,  try  tho  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  R.  Four, i<k,  West 
Chester.  Pa.  i  lave  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back, good  body, bone  and  ham:  aregrowthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis  or  frt.  both  ways 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

and  BERKSHI  RES.  Choice 
large  strains.8-woek  pigs  not 
akin.  Poland-Chlna  Roars 
all  ages.  Hard  time  prices. 

HAMILTON  A  CO.,  Corliran yII lr,  i'n. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
Importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

The  grass  season  is  now  at  band,  and  the  experience 
of  watchful  stock  feeders  proves  that  the  use  of  our 
meal  is  benetlcial  each  and  every  month  of  tho  year. 
Writers  in  the  trade  journals  often  say  this.  Address 


DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-centstamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman's 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KING  A  CO.,  No.  10  Church  St.,  Owego,  N.Y 


BARREN  COWS  GUREI 

The  foUowing  Is  from  Hon.  WAYNE  MacVEAG 
Ambassador  to  Italy: 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  th 
your  medicines  always  gave  mo  tho  greatest  sati 

Book  Free.  MOORE  BROS,,  Albany,  NJ 


A  Sour  Milk  Detective 

—  AND  — 

A  CREAM  RIPENING  TRACER 

IS itv'V1  .*> ',v ? U,,1?  PROIf-  Farrington’S  AI.KA- 

1  ,,  1  ABLETS  by  dairymen,  creamervmen  and 

milk  Pasteurizers  who  use  them.  A  Complete 
for  Making  About  500  Tests,  costs 
#.5.  Manufactured  and  mailed  to  any  address  by 
Clf  AS.  S.  BAKER  &  CO., 

Station  R,  Chicago,  Ill. 


RFOORD  TIGHT-SEAL  PACKAGE 


FOK 

BOTTER  AND  LARD. 

Seals  Tlaht  Instantly ,  and  Opens 
Instantly.  What  the  country 
has  always  wanted  and  nevei 
been  able  to  obtain  until  now; 
made  in  nine  sizes,  from  one 
pohnd  to  (JO.  Quotations  on  ap 
plication  to  the  RECORD 
MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Conneaut,  Ashtabula  Co..  O. 


Great  Bargains  In 

Poland-China  Pigs. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE. 

F.  If.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chittonango,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  that  Hatch. 

Cayuga  Black  Duck,  $1.25  per  18  ;  fine  Black  Lang- 
shan,  $1  per  18;  Brown  Leghorn,  $1  per  18;  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys  $8  per  13— all  from  choice  stock 
Order  early.  O  H  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners.  N.  Y. 


100 


Choice  P.  Ducks.  Must  go  quick  to  make  room 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER  A. 

Ary  it  before  you  pay  for  lU 

Nothing  on  earth  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Like  (irecn  Cut  Bone.  III.  catlg.  free  if  you  namo 

this  paper.  r.  W.  MANN  CO..  MILFORD,  MASS. 


TAYLOR'S  FUM  A  feripMt" 

For  killing  Woodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Death  on  Cattle  Fly 

\NI>  KH  EEP  T I C KS.  Tho  best  Compound  to  keep 
the  Flies  off.  FLUID  OR 
PASTE  FORM.  Sample  by 
mail, 25c.  Write  for  circular, 
orice  list  and  reference. 

C.  E.  MILLS  OIL  CO., 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


NO  FLIES,  VERMIN  of  SORES  oil  HOUSE 

or  COW  IXi  more  milk.) 

iSHOO-FLYI 

The  ORIGINAL  STOCK  PROTECTOR  1886. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  from  thirty-seven  States. 
IJEVVAREof  followersli  Some  a  greasy  paste 
that  gums  the  hair  and  clogs  the  pores,  injuring  the 
animal.  If  your  dealer  offers  a  substitute,  send  60  cts. 
and  our  agent  in  your  State  will  express  one  quart. 
$1.50  per  gallon— lc.  per  day.  Agent,  #!)()  month. 
SIIOO-FLY  MIG.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


VICTOR  COW  CLIP 

Wf  /I  . 

Holds  cow’s  tail  to  her 
leg  and  keeps  it  out  of 
the  milk  and  milker’s 

ft 

face  All  dealers  sell  it. 

Aii  * 

30c.  Single;  FourSl. 

Q-  ]  ^ 

Sent  by  mail  free 

IrSlA  S'  A  A 

on  receipt  of  price  by 
manufacturers, 

[f  i  W(  1| 

Victor  Novelty  Works, 

|  /  1  1 L  v-v  Jl 

832  Austin  Av.  Chicago 

PORK  RAISERS 


jersey  iiea  tugs  are  tne  greatest  profit  producers  In 
the  world.  Grow  fast— fatten  easy.  We  have  the  fin. 
est  stock  of  pure  bred  "Reds’’  in  New  Jersey.  Prices 
in  keeping  with  the  times.  Speak  quick.  Address 

ARTHUR  ./■  COLLINS,  M ..ore-town,  N.  J. 


I 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 


HALF  A 

- - - -  REAM. 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  <fc  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FREE 
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Humorous 


They  say  that  she  is  very  fair, 

But  she’s  not  fair  to  me, 

Because,  gadzooks,  she  turned  me  down, 
And  chose  some  other  he. 

—Detroit  Free  Press. 

“I  gukss  I  know  why  they  call  idols 
idols,”  said  Bobbie.  “  It’s  because  they 
sit  still  all  the  time  and  do  nothing.” — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

Father:  “So  you  wish  to  make  my 
daughter  your  wife?”  Suitor:  “Well, 
it’s  the  only  way  I  can  see  of  becoming 
your  son-in-law.” — 'Bid-Bits. 

“I  would  die  for  you,”  passionately 
exclaimed  the  rich  old  suitor ;  and  the 
practical  girl  calmly  asked  him  :  “  How 
soon  ?  ” — Somerville  Journal. 


XtX\\X\XXX\XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXt\ 

IF  YOU  ABF  LOOKING  FOR  AN 

ENSILAGE  OR  FODDER  CUTTER, 
OR  CORN  HUSKER, 


For  Piimp 
and 

you  or  your  friends  are^ 
in  need  of  anything  in 

for  our  new  and  handsome  LLll 

catalogue  of  175  pages 
now  ready  for  mailing. 

Hot  Air  Engines,  **  ^ 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers, 
Tanks,  Pumps,  Pipe-fittings, 

Steam  or  Hot  Water  House  Heating  Boilers,  &c. 

SMITH  &  WINCHESTER  CO., 

19  to  37  Wendell  St..  BOSTON  -  141  Centre  St,  NEW  YORK. 


Send  for  the  ROSS  1895  Catalogue.  Finest  line  we 
have  ever  produced.  Low  prices.  Catalogue  and 
NEW  work  on  Ensilage  free. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  GO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

\  ELEVATOR  BINDERS 

o  JL  LARGE  AND  8MALL. 

Also  single  and  double  speed 

.  I  'feJfcL  MOWERS  (ALL  SIZES) ;  and 

^ DISK  PULVERIZERS. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


buy  “direct  FROM  FACTORY,”  best 


1854.— Established  41  Years.— 1895 

The  Old  Reliable  HalladayfSjfflH 
Standard ,  Halladay Ge.-ired ,  Aa  ^ 


MIXED  PAINTS 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 


AtWHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors.  <k  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
proiito.  In  use  61  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEllSOLL,  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  X. 


GEM  STEEL 

and  U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

WIND  MILLS, 

Guaranteed  to  be 

THE  BEST  MADE 


BiLTAVIA,  3XT.  Y. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  WEST  DETROIT,  MICH. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


LADIES!! 


DoyoullkoaeupofGoodTeu? 

If  so,  send  this  “Ad  ”  and  15c. 
in  stamps, and  we  will  mail  you 
a  ‘4-lb.  sample  Best  Tea  Im- 
DrjNt r’-rWr*  ported.  Any  kind  you  may  se- 

lect.  Good  Incomes.  Big 
premiums,  &c.  Teas,  Coffees, 
Baking  Powder  and  Spices.  Send  for  terms. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesev  St.,  N.  Y. 


Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Shellers,  Stalk  Cutters,. 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  etc.  I 

U.S.WIND  ENGINE  &,  PUMP  COi 

1 1 R  Water  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL 


Does  Not  Pay 
To  Grow  Wheat  m 


'  “Bradley’s  Gives  the 

Best  Results.”  /J 

PennYan.N.Y.,  Sept.  17,1894.  yy 
Beadlky  Febtilizek  Co.:  y\J 

Dear  Sirs:— My  field  yielded  /  / 

thirty-six  bushels  wheat  per  acre  K  ' 

with  an  application  of  two 
hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  Bradley’s 
Phosphate.  I  have  used  phosphate 
for  ten  years,  using  many  different 
kinds.  I  have  used  your  Phosphate 
not  only  on  wheat,  but  on  other  crops, 
and  it  has  given  me  the  best  results, 
all  things  considered,  of  any  kind 
that  I  ever  used. 

\  \  Yours, 

i  Jno.K.  Turner. 


■»  rv  “  Bone  Compare  with 
jVj'A  “Bradley’s.” 

Potter,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19, 1894. 

1  \  Bbadlkv  Fsktiuzer  Co.: 

Gentlemen  :  —  I  used  two  hundred 
pounds  per  acre  of  Bradley’s  Phos¬ 
phate  and  secured  forty  bushels  fine 
wheat  per  acre.  It  was  the  best  piece 
of  wheat  grown  in  this  section,  and  the 
finest  I  ever  raised.  I  have  used  many 
other  fertilizers,  but  none  that  will 
compare  with  Bradley’s,  and  now  use 
no  other. 

Yours  truly, 

(  K.  S.  Dinehart. 


without  using  at  least  two  hundred 
pounds  per  acre  of 


which  not  only  often  doubles  the  wheat 
crop,  but  always  very  largely  increases 
the  stand  of  grass. 

Head  these  two  letters,  and  send  postal 
for  our  illustrated  pamphlet  contain-  x 
ing  many  more.  Address  N 

{  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston.  'I 

X  Or,  Western  New  York  Office,  ,  ^ 

^V-O^  843  Granite  Building:,  ^ ,  (2/^ 

\\  Rochester,  N.  Y.  \  Itz-2 
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COWS  IN  THE  YOKE. 

Mi/k  and  Labor  from  the  Same  Team. 

We  are  hearing  so  much  about  the  “new”  woman 
nowadays,  that  it  looks  at  times  as  though  all  the 
females  in  the  universe  have  started  in  concert  of 
action  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  take  care  of 
themselves  without  male  assistance.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  we  gave  some  figures  showing  how  women  are 
entering  the  trades  and  professions,  and  successfully 
performing  work  that  was  formerly  supposed  to  be¬ 


have  a  team  of  his  own  ;  so  he  commenced  to  handle 
the  calves  by  teaching  them  to  lead,  which  was  soon 
accomplished.  In  a  few  days,  their  heads  were  tied 
together,  and  lines  attached. 

“  The  little  team  soon  became  so  interesting  and 
attractive,  that  I  was  called  on  to  make  a  yoke.  The 
next  day  the  team  were  hitched  to  a  box,  and  in  a 
short  time  Fred  could  be  seen  going  up  and  down  the 
road  as  happy  as  though  they  were  Hambletonians. 
When  two  years  old,  a  harness  and  cart  were  furnished, 
as  one  was  broken  single  as  well  as  double,  and  the 


would  enjoy  a  merry  sleigh  ride.  When  four  years 
old,  they  were  hitched  to  the  plow  and  we  plowed  the 
garden.  For  marking  out  for  potatoes,  they  were 
first-class.  From  this  on,  they  were  used  for  any 
farm  work  when  needed. 

“Some  may  ask  whether  these  cows  were  just  kept 
for  doing  chores.  They  were  not,  but  were  considered 
a  part  of  the  dairy,  and  each  had  a  record  of  38  and 
40  pounds  of  milk  per  day  in  spring.  To  show  what 
others  thought  of  them,  Fred  was  offered  $100  for  the 
pair  at  different  times.” 


FEMALE  LAISOR  ASSERTING  ITSELF.  ORANGE  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  COWS  IN  TIIE  YOKE.  Fio.  147. 


long  to  men  exclusively.  It  appears  from  the  picture 
printed  on  this  page  that  certain  cows  are  no  less 
ready  to  show  their  independence  of  their  working 
brothers.  The  picture  shows  the  home  and  family  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Houston,  a  dairyman  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  H.  gives  us  this  account  of  these  working  cows : 

“  My  boy,  Fred  L.  Houston,  was  reared  on  the 
farm,  and  early  took  a  liking  to  horses  and  young 
stock.  At  10  years  of  age  he  was  capable  of  driving 
the  farm  team,  and  did  part  of  the  mowing.  That 
spring  we  raised  two  fine  heifer  calves,  and  when 
they  were  one  year  old,  Fred  thought  that  he  would 


steers,  as  he  called  them,  were  often  hitched  to  do 
light  work,  such  as  taking  the  plow  and  harrow  to 
the  field,  drawing  fine  manure  to  the  garden,  etc. 

“These  heifers  came  in  when  two  years  old,  and 
were  both  fine  milkers.  Little  was  done  with  them 
till  fall,  or  until  potatoes  were  dug,  when  they  were 
used  daily  for  drawing  potatoes  to  the  house.  When 
they  were  three  years  old,  they  could  be  hitched  to 
the  farm  wagon  for  any  light  work  ;  frequently  they 
were  sent  to  the  creamery  with  the  milk.  The  next 
winter  they  were  often  hitched  to  the  light  sleigh  with 
robes  and  blankets  complete,  when  the  young  folks 


Mr.  Houston  says  that  these  heifers  walk  faster 
than  steers,  and  are  more  intelligent  and  easier  to 
handle.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  old  story  of 
female  help  everywhere.  Wherever  quick,  light  and 
accurate  work  is  required,  the  average  woman  will 
prove  a  better  helper  than  the  average  man.  The 
trouble  with  the  men  is  that  they  have  so  long  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  held  a  monopoly  on  all  profitable 
labor,  that  they  haven’t  paid  much  attention  to  the 
quality  of  their  work.  Improved  machinery  has  de¬ 
stroyed  the  advantage  of  superior  brute  force  they 
once  enjoyed.  If  they  now  do  not  learn  to  run  the 
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machinery  to  better  advantage,  women  will  take  more 
of  their  jobs  away. 

To  return  to  the  cattle,  however,  we  do  not  suppose 
that  steers  are  going  out  of  date  as  farm  workers,  be¬ 
cause  a  few  cows  show  that  they  can  bear  the  yoke. 
The  cow  was  made  for  nobler  purposes;  still  it  may 
often  be  a  helpful  and  interesting  thing  for  a  boy  to 
train  two  such  heifers  as  these  were  trained.  Any¬ 
thing  that  teaches  a  child  self-control,  and  the  proper 
direction  of  living  forces,  is  a  good  thing,  and  the 
care  of  farm  animals  affords  a  good  chance  for  such 
education. 


HOW  TO  DESTROY  WORMS  IN  CHESTNUTS. 

The  two  species  of  chestnut  weevil  known  in  North 
America,  infest  the  chestnuts  and  chinquapins  in 
every  locality  where  the  latter  grow  naturally.  Three 
methods  of  combating  these  enemies  seem  to  me 
practical  : 

First,  gather  the  nuts  as  they  fall,  and  as  soon  as 
enough  are  on  hand  to  warrant  treatment,  put  them 
in  a  tight  barrel,  box  or  other  receptacle  that  can  be 
tightly  covered.  Procure  a  half  pint  or  more  of  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon,  and  pour  some  in  an  open  cup  which 
should  be  placed  with  the  nuts.  It  will  permeate 
every  space,  and  kill  all  the  larvae  and  eggs  within 
30  hours,  if  securely  confined.  It  will  not  injure  the 
nuts  either  for  eating  or  planting  if  they  are  not 
longer  subjected  to  treatment  and  are  afterwards  well 
aired.  However,  there  is  no  danger  from  poisoning, 
except  by  inhaling  the  fumes.  No  fire  should  be 
allowed  near,  as  the  gas  is  very  inflammable. 

By  the  second  method,  as  soon  after  gathering  as 
possible,  put  a  large  or  small  quantity  of  nuts  into  a 
basket  or  tub,  and  pour  boiling  water  over  them, 
until  all  are  covered  an  inch  or  more  deep.  Stir 
vigorously  with  a  stick,  and  the  light  and  faulty  nuts 
will  float,  and  may  be  skimmed  off  and  fed  to  hogs  to 
destroy  the  worms.  Leave  the  good  nuts  in  the  water 
five  minutes,  when  the  eggs  and  little  larvse  will  be 
scalded.  Pour  off  the  water,  or  re-heat  it  for  another 
batch.  Put  the  nuts  in  coarse  sacks,  only  half  filling 
them.  Lay  them  in  the  best  place  to  dry,  shaking  and 
turning  often.  The  kernels  of  chestnuts  so  treated 
will  not  be  hard  in  winter,  but  will  not  grow  if 
planted. 

Third,  put  in  cold  storage  as  soon  as  the  nuts  are 
gathered.  This  will  prevent  the  development  of  the 
eggs,  and  for  market  dealers,  is  feasible.  The  nuts 
may  be  taken  out  as  the  trade  requires.  A  friend  in 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  told  me  that  he 
had  found  by  trial,  that  chestnuts  put  in  a  box  or 
sack,  and  buried  in  the  earth  a  foot  deep,  did  not  be¬ 
come  wormy,  because  the  conditions  (perhaps  of  tem¬ 
perature)  were  not  agreeable  to  the  hatching  and 
growth  of  the  insects. 

In  cases  where  wild  trees  or  bushes  of  the  chestnut 
and  chinquapin  abound,  it  is  not  possible  to  gather 
the  wormy  nuts  as  they  fall,  and  destroy  them,  or  to 
jar  and  catch,  or  otherwise  materially  to  lessen  the 
number  of  insects;  but  in  isolated  cases,  these  methods 
may  be  tried  with  hope  of  success,  h.  e.  van  deman. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  "SANITARY  MILK." 

HOW  RACTERI A  ARE  KEPT  OUT  OF  IT. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Part  I. 

What  the  Market  Will  Demand. 

As  Mr.  Powell  told  us  two  weeks  ago,  Eastern  milk 
dairymen  have  not  yet  been  much  affected  by  Western 
competition.  That  is  because  milk  has  been  regarded 
as  such  a  short-lived  product  that  it  could  not  stand  a 
long  trip  by  rail  and  reach  the  market  sweet  and  fresh. 
Therefore,  while  it  cost  less  to  make  a  quart  of  milk 
back  on  the  farms  several  hundred  miles  from  the 
great  markets,  it  was  thought  that  this  cheapness 
would  not  avail,  since  the  milk  would  not  keep  long 
enough  to  make  the  journey.  Putter  and  cheese  from 
these  cheap  pasture  and  grain  lands,  flooded  the  East¬ 
ern  markets,  but  milk  farmers  thought  themselves 
secure  from  invasion. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  a  change  has  come  over 
this  trade.  Fast  trains  now  bring  milk  from  farms 
bordering  on  the  great  lakes  to  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  and  other  agencies  more  demoralizing  even  than 
rapid  transportation,  have  been  at  work.  Scientists 
have  been  studying  milk,  and  learning  why  and  how 
its  changes  take  place,  and  how  they  may  be  pre¬ 
vented.  As  a  result,  the  practical  “  life  ”  of  milk  bids 
fair  to  be  doubled.  In  Europe,  milk  is  frozen  into 
solid  chunks  and  kept  for  weeks  if  need  be.  In  this 
country  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  has  just 
issued  a  remarkable  bulletin  on  “Pasteurizing”  milk 
and  cream,  so  that  with  ordinary  care,  it  will  keep 
much  longer  than  the  raw  product.  Now,  it  seems 
evident,  that  all  this  investigation  and  scientific  re¬ 
search,  can  have  but  one  result.  As  practical  means 
are  found  to  lengthen  the  time  that  milk  can  be  kept 
sweet,  the  area  from  which  milk  can  be  shipped  to 


our  markets,  will  be  enlarged.  The  cheapest  product 
will  naturally  come  from  distant  sections  where  land 
is  cheap  and  strong,  and  climate  most  favorable. 
This  cheap  product  will  determine  the  market  price. 
With  unrestricted  competition  that  has  been  the  trade 
history  of  every  other  food  product,  and  it  will  be  so 
with  milk. 

The  Sort  of  Milk  to  Make. 

What  then  is  the  Eastern  dairyman  going  to  do 
about  it?  Cheap  Western  wheat  has  driven  that 
grain  off  the  Eastern  farm  as  a  profitable  crop.  Must 
milk  go  in  the  same  way  if  its  life  is  lengthened  by 
48  hours?  We  do  not  think  that  necessarily  follows. 
Milk  is  the  most  perfect  food  known.  It  is  the  only 
animal  food  that  is  not  washed  and  cleaned  in  some 
way  before  serving  as  food.  Of  all  foods  it  is  the 
most  susceptible  to  the  changes  influenced  by  bac¬ 
terial  germs.  It  is  one  of  the  best  mediums  for  con- 
veying  consumption,  typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers,  diph¬ 
theria,  etc.,  or  for  causing  stomach  troubles  in  infants 
and  invalids.  It  will  do  no  good  to  deny  these  things. 
They  are  true,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  true,  affords 
a  “way  out”  for  the  Eastern  dairyman.  Let  him 
produce  a  “  germless  milk” — one  that  is  absolutely 
free  from  disease  or  filth — and  he  need  not  fear  any 
cheap  Western  product.  My  observation  is  that  ordi¬ 
nary  townspeople  would  use  twice  as  much  milk  as 
they  now  do  if  they  could  be  convinced  that  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and  pure.  So  much  has  been  said  in  the 
papers  of  late  about  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases, 
that  thousands  of  people  are  afraid  to  give  ordinary 
milk  to  their  children.  They  want  to  know  where  it 
comes  from,  and  all  about  it  before  using.  Now,  in¬ 
stead  of  injuring  the  milk  business,  this  feeling  is 
going  to  be  a  good  thing  for  those  dairymen  who  take 
advantage  of  it  and  produce  perfect  milk  and  adver¬ 
tise  the  fact.  As  true  as  you  live,  there  is  going  to  be 
as  much  distinction  made  between  sanitary  and  un¬ 
sanitary  milk,  as  there  is  between  sirloin  steak  and  a 
piece  off  the  neck.  A  few  men  have  recognized  this 
fact  already.  The  object  of  these  articles  is  to  tell 
what  some  of  these  men  are  doing,  and  what  they 
think  about  the  prospect.  Last  fall  a  well-known 
restaurant  in  this  city  hung  out  this  sign  : 

WE  BOOM  MILK ;  NOT  MEN  ! 

I  L  K 

I  T  O  U  T 

ICR0BE8 

If  Tammany  will  give  us  better  milk  we  want  it. 


AN  IT  IS  WE  SELL  MILK  FltOM  ELLERSL1E 
FARM.  T1IE  REST  TO  RE  HAD. 

On  investigation  I  found  that,  while  the  market  was 
almost  washed  away  with  ordinary  milk,  there  was 
not  half  enough  of  this  “sanitary”  article  to  go 
around.  It  brought  12  cents  a  quart  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  I  determined  to  trace  this  milk  to  its  source, 
and  see  what  there  is  about  it  to  justify  its  name  of 
“sanitary.”  So  on  a  recent  hot  and  “milk-killing” 
day,  I  went  to  “Ellerslie” — Governor  Morton’s  great 
farm  on  the  Hudson. 

Mr.  II.  M.  Cottrell,  the  superintendent,  has  studied 
this  milk  problem  until  he  loathes  bacteria  as  a  potato 
farmer  hates  the  Colorado  beetle.  He  has  reached 
the  point  where  he  sees  thousands  of  germs  headed 
for  that  milk  from  the  time  the  cow  is  fed  until  the 
milk  is  handed  to  the  consumer.  His  study  has  been 
to  secure  the  cows,  the  appliances  and  the  care  that 
will  head  off  every  one  of  these  germs.  When  you 
get  the  milk  bottled  and  on  the  ice  without  a  single 
unhealthy  germ  in  it,  you  have  “sanitary”  milk.  How 
is  it  done  ? 

How  the  Milk  Is  Cleaned. 

First  of  all,  come  healthy  cows.  The  cows  at 
“  Ellerslie  ”  are  Guernseys.  This  breed  is  noted  for 
its  health  and  vigor.  The  cows  are  gentle,  and  good 
eaters,  and  give  a  large  flow  of  rich,  high-colored 
milk.  The  herd  has  been  tested  with  tuberculin  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  tuberculosis  in 
it.  A  lot  of  imported  Guernseys  were  carefully 
tested,  but  not  one  showed  any  reaction. 

“  Put  before  we  look  at  the  cows,”  said  Mr.  Cottrell, 
“  let’s  see  just  what  happens  to  the  milk  in  the  dairy 
house.  We  will  have  two  cows  milked  at  once  to 
show  you.” 

The  dairy  house  was  as  neat  as  wax  in  all  its  ap¬ 
pointments.  The  great  object  in  such  a  building  is 
to  avoid  all  cracks  or  crevices  in  floor,  wall  or  ceiling. 
Such  cracks  cannot  be  easily  reached  and  cleaned, 
and  if  milk  be  scattered  about,  they  are  sure  to  be¬ 
come  breeding  places  for  bacteria.  The  milk  was 
brought  in  warm  from  the  barn.  It  was  strained 
twice — once  through  a  cloth,  and  once  through  a  fine 
wire  gauze  strainer  of  peculiar  shape.  In  outward 
appearance,  this  strainer  is  like  the  ordinary  tin 
strainer  that  fits  into  the  large  can.  Instead  of  having 
the  gauze  at  the  bottom,  this  strainer  is  solid  with  the 
<■>-  ^ze  raised  at  the  side,  so  that  the  milk  must  rise  at 


least  two  inches  before  running  through  into  the  can. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  when  the  gauze  is  at  the 
bottom,  the  strainings  all  collect  on  it,  and  each  sue 
ceeding  pail  of  milk  is  washed  through  them,  carrying 
more  or  less  into  the  can.  With  the  gauze  at  the 
side,  this  is  prevented,  as  the  milk  must  rise  and  is 
not  washed  through.  First  of  all,  the  cow  must  be 
perfectly  clean  before  she  is  milked.  All  the  filth 
found  in  milk  is  dropped  into  it  from  some  dirty  sur¬ 
roundings. 

“  That  milk  is  as  clean  as  we  can  make  it,”  said  Mr. 
Cottrell;  “but  I  want  you  to  smell  of  it  before  the 
next  step  is  taken.” 

The  warm,  indescribable  “cowy”  odor  was  very 
apparent. 

“  We  don't  wish  to  bottle  that  up,  and  cooling  alone 
won’t  take  it  out,  so  we  blow  pure  air  through  it  by 
means  of  Hill’s  aerator.” 

This  device  is  a  square  box  in  which  are  two  small 
bellows  which  connect  with  a  crank  or  shaft  outside. 
The  bellows  blow  into  a  long  rubber  tube,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  a  rose  like  that  at  the  end  of  a  watering 
pot.  At  Ellerslie,  when  a  can  of  warm  milk  is 
brought  in,  this  rose  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
can,  and  a  belt  from  the  engine  shaft  attached  to  the 
aerator.  There  was  a  great  commotion  in  the  can  at 
once  as  the  strong  current  of  air  blown  through  the 
tube  made  the  milk  fairly  boil,  while  the  “  cowy  ” 
odor  was  nearly  doubled  in  strength.  In  a  little  over 
a  minute,  this  odor  had  practically  disappeared,  and 
the  milk  was  pronounced  ready  for  cooling. 

“  I  find  the  aerator  a  great  help,”  said  Mr.  Cottrell  ; 
“  and  consider  it  a  valuable  aid  in  producing  sanitary 
milk.” 

“  Put  what  does  the  aerator  really  do  to  the  milk  to 
help  it  ?  ” 

“That  I  don’t  know.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  satisfactory  explanation  from  any  of  the  scien¬ 
tists.  They  have  various  theories,  but  no  facts  that 
I  have  heard  to  show  what  good  this  forced  air  does.” 
“  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  a  good  thing  then  ?” 
“Because  I  have  tested  it  carefully.  Let  invalids 
or  a  baby  be  fed  regularly  on  milk  that  is  aerated 
before  being  cooled,  and  then  some  day  give  them 
milk  from  the  same  cow  treated  exactly  the  same, 
except  that  no  pure  air  has  been  blown  through  it 
before  cooling.  They  will  tell  it  every  time  and  in 
most  cases  will  refuse  it  !  That  is  evidence  enough  to 
satisfy  me  that  aeration  takes  something  out  of  the 
milk  that  we  don’t  want  there.” 

“  Yet  I  have  heard  people  object  to  it  !” 

“That  is  easily  explained — they  blew  impure  air 
through  the  milk  and,  of  course,  did  it  no  good.  1 
went  to  a  famous  milk  dairy  once  and  saw  them  work 
the  aerator,  right  in  the  barn  close  to  the  manure 
gutters.  The  air  was  strong  enough  to  knock  a  man 
down  ;  yet  they  were  blowing  it  right  through  the 
milk.  Of  course  they  hurt  it,  both  in  flavor  and  keep¬ 
ing  qualities.  See  how  we  have  ours  arranged.  The 
original  machine  would  have  taken  the  air  right  from 
this  room,  and  before  it  reached  the  milk,  it  would 
have  passed  over  the  wheels  which  are  more  or  less 
covered  with  oil.  We  run  an  air  pipe  to  the  outside  of 
the  building,  so  that  the  air  comes  from  outdoors. 
Before  it  enters  the  bellows,  it  passes  through  a  box 
stuffed  full  of  absorbent  cotton,  and  is  thus  forced 
through  the  milk  absolutely  pure.  That  sort  of  aera¬ 
tion  is  a  good  thing  and  helps  the  milk.”  u.  w.  c. 


IRRIGATION  BY  RAM  POWER. 

A  STREAM  TURNED  OUT  OF  ITS  RED 

And  Made  to  Wait  on  a  Connecticut  Yankee. 

In  New  England,  thousands  of  acres  of  land  are  dry 
and  practically  arid,  as  far  as  the  production  of  crops 
is  concerned,  during  such  seasons  as  the  present  and 
that  of  last  year.  What  is  to  be  done  with  them  ? 
This  question  seems  to  have  been  solved  by  an  enter¬ 
prising  young  farmer  of  Simsbury,  Conn.  Simsbury 
lies  in  the  beautiful  Farmington  River  Valley,  in 
Hartford  County,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  line.  To  the  north  and  south  of  Simsbury, 
for  many  miles,  there  are  stretches  of  sandy  plains, 
and  it  is  of  this  sandy  and  somewhat  rocky  soil,  that 
Ilopbrook  Farm  is  composed.  Between  the  hillsides, 
many  brooks  wind  their  way  to  the  Farmington  River. 
One  of  these,  running  through  Ilopbrook  Farm,  was 
changed  in  its  course,  being  made  to  run  through  a 
canal  six  feet  wide  along  the  slope  of  a  hill.  About 
20  feet  away,  and  seven  feet  lower,  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  water  table,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
powerful  hydraulic  rams  that  could  be  secured,  was 
located.  The  water  in  the  canal  was  given  a  fall  of 
seven  feet  to  the  ram  where  the  pressure  was  intensi¬ 
fied  to  2(5  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  sufficient  to  water 
as  desired  a  six-acre  field  of  strawberries  nearly  a 
mile  away,  or  to  force  the  water  65  feet  above  into  a 
pond  holding  300,000  gallons. 

The  pond  was  made  by  drawing  stones  and  dirt,  and 
throwing  up  an  embankment  in  a  well  selected  loca- 
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tion  on  a  hillside.  The  pipe  from  the  ram  to  the  pond, 
was  of  three-inch  iron.  Next  year  this  pond  will  be 
stocked  with  fish  and  the  water  allowed  to  run  in  at 
the  surface,  to  disseminate  air  and  prevent  its  becom¬ 
ing'  stagnant.  When  water  is  needed  for  irrigation, 
it  is  taken  direct  from  the  ram  and  from  the  pond  at 
the  same  time,  and  when  not  being  drawn  from  the 
pond  for  irrigating  purposes,  the  water  from  the  ram 
is  forced  through  the  same  line  of  pipe  to  the  pond. 

Midway  between  the  ram  and  the  pond,  a  T  -shaped 
connection  is  made  of  two-inch  iron  pipe,  which  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  strawberry  beds.  All  of  the  three-inch 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  two-inch  pipe,  is  laid  under 
the  ground,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  plowing  or 
cultivation.  Stop-cocks  are  arranged  at  convenient 
points.  The  proprietor  of  Hopbrook  Farm  paid  $500 
for  the  ram,  bought  the  iron  pipe  in  the  open  market, 
and  secured  350  feet  of  condemned  fire  hose  at  15  cents 
per  foot.  The  hose  is  readily  moved  about  the  straw¬ 
berry  fields.  A  large-sized  sprinkler  is  used,  being 
laid  on  an  inclined  board  with  a  few  feet  of  hose  so 
as  to  be  four  feet  from  the  surface  and  to  sprinkle 
thoroughly  in  the  desired  direction. 

Knowing  of  the  great  success  attending  this  system 
of  artificial  irrigation  during  the  dry  season  of  last 
year,  the  Storrs  Experiment  Station  has  undertaken 
to  ascertain  the  relative  profits  between  natural  fruit¬ 
ing  and  fruiting  under  this  system.  A  student  of 
Storrs  College  was  detailed  to  see  that  the  work  was 
properly  performed.  Twenty-one  plots,  each  115  feet 
long  and  about  two  feet  wide,  parallel  and  nearly 
level,  were  used.  As  a  result  of  the  experiment, 
which  lasted  from  Monday,  June  17,  to  Saturday,  .June 
22,  inclusive,  128  pounds  of  fruit  were  picked  from  an 
irrigated  plot  of  three  rows,  and  112  pounds  from 
another.  Two  similar  plots  of  three  rows  each  (not 
irrigated)  yielded  51  and  50  pounds  respectively  of 
fruit.  Previous  to  June  17,  the  plots  had  been  picked 
twice,  and  the  dry  ones  showed  rather  the  most  ber¬ 
ries.  Three  waterings  were  made  during  the  week 
of  plots  1  and  3.  The  plan  below  shows  how  the  plots 
lay,  and  the  pounds  of  fruit  picked  from  them  each 
day  for  the  week  June  17  to  22  : 
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The  watered  berries,  after  the  first  picking,  were 
worth  three  cents  per  quart  more  than  the  others, 
besides  an  increased  yield  of  about  125  per  cent. 
They  wex’e  larger,  brighter  and  more  attractive  ber¬ 
ries,  such  as  are  in  constant  demand  at  city  stores. 
The  one  feature  regretted  by  the  proprietor  is  that 
the  berries  were  not  watered  early  enough.  Next 
season,  watering  will  be  begun  in  early  June,  and 
four  waterings  made  during  the  picking  season. 

Another  experiment  of  no  little  interest,  was  the 
raising  of  four  hills  of  squashes,  three  irrigated,  the 
other  left  to  Nature’s  care.  The  three  grew  large, 
thrifty,  stocky-growing  plants ;  the  one  small,  puny 
ones,  struggling  for  existence. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Eddy,  the  proprietor,  is  very  enthusiastic 
whenever  irrigation  is  up  for  discussion.  And  why 
should  he  not  be  ?  During  the  week  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  Connecticut  Valley  cities  were  flooded  with 
small,  dried,  inferior  berries,  which  were  retailed  at 
from  10  to  14  cents  per  box.  Mr.  Eddy’s  berries 
were  large  and  fine,  and  numerous  telegrams  for 
“more”  all  along  his  shipping  line,  demonstrated 
the  utility,  practicability  and  profit  of  irrigation,  c.  Y. 


THE  SHRINKAGE  OF  CORN. 

In  1893,  the  McCormick  Farmers’  Club,  of  Mechau- 
icsbuxg,  Pa.,  adopted  a  resolution  request  ng  the 
members  to  endeavor  to  ascertain,  by  actual  and 
careful  test,  the  extent  to  which  corn  would  shrink 
in  weight  from,  say,  November  1  to  February  1.  and 
from  the  latter  date  to  June  1,  or  from  husking  time 
to  those  dates.  Ten  members  of  the  club  undertook 
the  test,  and  their  report  showed  that  between  the 
two  first  dates,  the  shrinkage  amounted  to  8>£  per 
cent,  and  between  the  two  latter  dates  7%  per  cent, 
or  from  husking  time  to  June  1,  the  loss  was  Hi 
per  cent.  Each  farmer  had  taken  two  bushels  of  corn 
ears,  keeping  them  separate,  and  weighing  each 
bushel  on  the  first  of  each  month,  from  November  1 
to  June  1,  inclusive.  The  different  weights  were 
then  given  to  a  special  committee,  which  computed 
the  average  loss,  as  given  above. 

The  following  year  it  was  decided  to  repeat  this 
test,  with  the  difference  that  instead  of  the  double 
bushel  of  ears,  each  member  undertaking  the  test 
was  carefully  to  weigh  out  70  pounds  of  ears  at  husk¬ 
ing  time,  preferably  November  1,  and  then  weigh  the 
same  corn  again  on  February  1  and  .June  1.  Four¬ 


teen  farmers,  members  of  the  club,  undertook  this 
test,  and  their  report  showed  that  the  shrinkage  be¬ 
tween  the  first  dates  named  was  7  6-10  per  cent,  and 
between  the  latter  dates,  8  9-10  per  cent,  or  a  total 
shrinkage  by  weight  from  husking  time,  November  1, 
to  Jxxne  1,  of  16 %  per  cent.  This  expexdment  tended 
to  verify  the  results  of  the  former  tests,  and  both 
created  much  iixterest  among  the  farmers  of  Cumber- 
land  and  Dauphin  Coxxnties,  which  lie  mostly  in  the 
magnificent  and  fertile  Cumbexdand  Valley  where 
the  notable  farms  of  the  McCormick  estate  are  lo¬ 
cated.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  clxxb,  based 
xxpoxx  these  tests,  was  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  ac¬ 
cept  40  cents  per  bushel  for  corn  at  hxxsking  time,  as 
50  cents  on  June  1,  or  thereaboxits.  A.  A.  k. 

Malvern,  Pa. 

THOMAS  J.  EDGE. 

Last  spring,  the  Pennsylvania  Legislating  passed  a 
bill  creating  a  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
recently  Goveimor  Hastings  appointed  Thomas  J. 
Edge  as  the  first  State  Secretary  of  Agi-icultxire.  Mr. 
Edge  was  the  “  logical  candidate,”  since  for  the  past 
18  years,  he  has  been  secretai’y  of  the  old  Board  of 
Agriculture.  He,  thex-efoi-e,  brings  to  the  work  a  ripe 
experience  and  full  knowledge  of  the  agricultui-e  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Edge  was  born  in  1838,  and  has 
always  resided  in  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  practical 
farmer,  and  has  always  taken  an  interest  in  ex¬ 
periment  work,  and  in  agricultural  organizations. 
He  has  condxxcted  farxnei’s’  institutes  in  his  State  in  a 
vei’y  acceptable  manner.  Among  other  duties,  these 
are  oxitlinexl  in  the  bill  establishing  the  department : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  obtain  and  publish  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  extent  and  condition  of  forest  lands  in 
this  State,  to  make  and  carry  out  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
enforcement  of  all  laws  designed  to  protect  forests  from  tires  and 
from  all  illegal  depredations  and  destruction,  and  report  the 
same  annually  to  the  Governor,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  to  give 
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information  and  advice  respecting  the  best  methods  of  preserving 
woodlands  and  starting  new  plantations.  He  shall  also,  as  far 
as  practicable,  procure  statistics  of  the  amount  of  timber  cut  dur¬ 
ing  each  year,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used,  and  the  amountof 
timber  land  thus  cleared  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  land 
newly  brought  under,  timber  cultivation,  and  shall,  in  general, 
adopt  such  measures  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  desirable  and 
effective  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  the  timber  lands  of 
this  State,  and  shall  have  direct  charge  and  control  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  all  forest  lands  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth,  s\ib- 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relative  thereto.  The  said  Secretary 
shall  be  and  hereby  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  all 
laws  designed  to  prevent  fraud  or  adulteration  in  the  preparation, 
manufacture  or  sale  of  articles  of  food,  the  inspection,  sale  or 
transportation  of  the  agricultural  products  or  imitations  thereof, 
and  all  laws  relating  to  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  and  to  the 
manufacture  and  inspection  of  commercial  fertilizers. 

The  new  Pennsylvania  law  against  the  sale  of  adul¬ 
terated  food,  is  strong.  “Food”  is  held  to  include 
“  all  articles  used  for  food  or  drink  by  man,  whether 
simple,  mixed,  or  compound.”  The  following  defini¬ 
tion  of  “  adulterated  food”  is  given  : 

An  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  act  (a)  In  the  case  of  food.  1.  If  any  substance  or 
substances  have  been  mixed  with  it  so  as  to  lower  or  depreciate 
or  injuriously  affect  its  quality,  strength  or  purity.  2.  If  any  in¬ 
ferior  or  cheaper  substance  or  substances  have  been  substituted 
wholly  or  in  part  for  it.  3.  If  any  valuable  or  necessary  con¬ 
stituent  or  ingredient  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted  from 
it.  4.  If  it  is  an  imitation  of  or  is  sold  under  the  name  of  another 
article.  5.  If  it  consists  wholly  or  in  part  of  a  deceased,  decom¬ 
posed,  putrid,  infected,  tainted  or  rotten  animal  or  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance  or  article  whether  manufactured  or  not — or  in  the  case  of 
milk  if  it  is  the  produce  of  a  diseased  animal.  6.  If  it  is  coated, 
polished  or  powdered,  whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  con¬ 
cealed,  or  if  by  any  means  it  is  made  to  appear  better  or  of 
greater  value  than  it  really  is.  7.  If  it  contains  any  added  sub¬ 
stance  or  ingredient  which  is  poisonous  or  injurious  to  health. 

Provided ,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to 
mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as  ordinary  articles  of  food,  if 
each  and  every  package  sold  or  offered  for  sale  be  distinctly 
labeled  as  mixtures  or  compounds  and  are  not  injurious  to  health. 

A  good  likeness  of  Mr.  Edge  is  shown  at  Fig.  148. 
The  II.  N.-Y.  wishes  him  sueeess  in  his  enlarged  field 
of  work. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  CHEAP  SH0TES. 

A  NEW  SCHEME  F  O  K  RAISING  F  E  EDIKS, 

We  have  a  good  demand  for  sliotes  weighing  from  75  to  125 
pounds,  to  follow  cattle  in  the  fall;  they  are  usually  worth  a  little 
more  than  the  market  price  for  fat  hogs.  To  supply  this  stock, 
my  idea  is  to  have  my  sows  farrow  about  April  I,  then  let  them 
run  on  clover,  with  a  light  grain  feed,  until  September  1.  1.  How 

many  sows,  with  litters  of,  say,  seven  pigs,  could  I  raise  to  the 
acre  on  good  pasture  V  2.  Would  corn  cut  green  from  July  4,  be 
good  to  supplement  the  pasture,  or  would  it* be  better  to  feed  a 
slop  of  oats,  barley  or  shorts  ?  I  have  very  little,  milk.  3.  Clover 
being  uncertain,  in  case  of  failure,  would  spring  sown  rye  be  a 
good  substitute,  and  could  it  be  depended  on  until  fall  if  kept  fed 
down?  Is  there  anything  better?  k.  p.  x>.  a. 

Cerro  Gordo  County,  Iowa. 

A  Kansas  Man’s  Opinion. 

While  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  cheapest  poidc 
can  he  made  on  grass  under  favorable  conditions,  my 
land  is  too  high-priced  to  warrant  ample  pasture  for 
all  my  hogs.  My  orchards  afford  shade  and  exercise, 
and  some  pastux’e  ;  but  every  green  thing  is  cleaned 
up  before  the  end  of  the  growing  season.  I  can  only 
guess  that,  as  clover  grows  here,  an  aci’e  would  carry 
till  September  1,  three  sows  with  litters  of  seven  far¬ 
rowed  April  1,  “  with  a  light  grain  feed.”  A  slop  of 
oats,  barley  or  shorts  is  better  than  green  corn  fodder 
to  supplement  clover  pasture.  Clover  is  itself  a  very 
succulent  feed,  and  is  likely  to  keep  pigs  ovei'-loose 
in  the  bowels,  if  they  have  to  get  their  living  chiefly 
from  it.  Coi’n  fodder  as  early  as  .July  4,  is  even  worse 
in  this  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  less  nutritious 
than  clover.  What  pigs  need  oxx  pasture,  with  their 
small  stomachs,  is  some  highly-coucenti’ated  food. 
Shorts  is  the  mainstay  here.  It  is  doubtless  some¬ 
what  inferior  to  oats  for  growing  animals,  and  in  Iowa 
l’elative  valxxes  may  justify  the  oats.  I  have  had  no 
experience  with  barley,  and  1  woxxld  not  be  at  all  sur 
prised  if  coi-n  should  px-ove  superior  to  any  of  these, 
with  clover  pasture.  Sweet  corn,  well  eared  and  past 
the  milk  stage,  can  be  had  from  .Jxxly  4  to  September, 
by  planting  a  succession,  and  would  do  vex*y  well  in¬ 
stead  of  the  slop.  It  woxxld  doubtless  be  cheaper  if 
the  pastxxre  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  all  the  green 
stuff  the  hogs  will  take.  I  know  of  nothing  better 
than  rye  to  sow  after  one  knows  that  he  has  failed 
with  clover.  It  will  require  seasonable  rains  to  last 
all  summer,  and  it  will  not  stanxl  the  tramping  so  well. 
With  x-ye,  and  almost  equally  so  with  clover,  there 
will  be  a  large  gain  in  having  several  fields,  or  a  mov¬ 
able  fence  so  as  to  pastxxre  only  a  portion  at  a  time. 

Kansas.  ii.  b.  cowles. 

A  Good  Point  about  Feeding  Clover. 

As  pigs  increase  in  age,  they  will  eat  more,  and  as 
the  clover  increases  in  age  after  Jxxne,  it  furnishes 
less  feed.  Suckling  pigs  do  better  by  following  the 
sow  on  short  Blxxe  grass  pastui’e.  They  get  drenched 
and  chilled  in  the  wet  clover,  and  look  as  forlorn  as 
they  feel.  After  pigs  have  attained  the  age  of  about 
four  months,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  run  on 
grass,  so  as  to  distend  their  stomachs,  they  do  well  oxx 
clover.  If  enoxigh  stock  be  pxxt  on  to  keep  the  clover 
short,  through  May,  there  will  be  a  larger  per  cent  of 
tender  growth,  that  will  be  suited  to  the  pigs.  An 
acre  thus  treated,  should  carry  three  sows  and  twenty 
pigs  until  July,  provided  the  clover  be  supplemented 
with  mill  feed. 

In  an  average  season,  the  clover  supplemented  with  a 
slop  of  shorts,  will  give  enough  gi-een  food  to  keep  the 
pigs  in  thrifty  condition.  If  one  has  a  Blue  gi’ass 
pasture  to  turn  on  occasionally  to  give  the  clover  a 
chance  to  freshen  up,  he  may  risk  50  per  cent  more 
pigs  than  on  clover  alone. 

Rye  woxxld  need  to  be  kept  down  to  prevent  it  get¬ 
ting  woody.  One  might  sow  sparingly  of  rye,  and 
with  it  sow  a  peck  or* more  of  Italian  Rye  grass,  and 
get  a  good  cheap  addition  to  the  rye.  Peas  would 
help  out  the  clover  better  than  rye  or  gi'een  coi'n, 
during  July  and  August.  One  may  safely  start  with 
pigs  enough  to  keep  the  clover  down,  and  then  sup¬ 
plement  with  shorts,  Italian  Rye  grass,  axxd  peas  as  the 
growth  of  pigs  advances  and  growth  of  clover  declines. 

Ohio.  L.  N.  BONHAM. 

Sort  Out  the  Sows. 

May  1  is  early  enough  for  sows  to  farrow.  There  is 
too  great  loss  in  earlier  pigs.  Our  sows  are  all  aboxit 
one  year  old  at  that  time.  Five  pigs  is  an  average 
litter,  and  we  would  just  as  soon  have  four.  We  sort 
our  sows,  and  do  not  allow  inferior  ones  to  breed. 
We  allow  our  bx-ood  sows  a  good  deal  of  range,  on 
fall  rye  and  on  wheat  and  oats  ;  they  do  not  hurt  l’ye 
or  wheat,  and  they  seem  to  do  oats  good  xintil  they 
begin  to  head.  We  never  ring  hogs  or  pigs.  We  feed 
little  or  no  grain  in  spring  until  they  farrow,  and 
then  feed  slop,  light  at  fii’st,  twice  a  day,  inci-easing 
gi-adually  until  the  pigs  are  two  weeks  old,  when 
they  get  all  they  will  eat  xxp  cleaix,  and  no  more  ; 
then  they  should  not  run  in  the  grain  longer.  We 
usually  let  them  run  until  they  ax'e  likely  to  root  up 
young  corn,  when  we  shut  them  in  the  feed  lot,  where 
if  we  are  feeding  steers,  we  do  not  pay  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  sows  ;  otherwise  we  continue  as  above. 
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We  have  troughs  that  the  other  hogs  can  not  get  to 
where  we  feed  the  pigs  when  three  to  four  weeks  old, 
three  times  a  day  of  the  slop  feed,  all  they  will  eat 
clean  in  about  15  minutes,  and  no  more. 

All  pigs  not  wanted  for  breeding,  should  be  cas¬ 
trated  at  three  to  four  weeks  old.  Our  pasture  is  wild 
grass,  Timothy,  Blue  grass  and  the  much  despised 
(but  to  us  valuable)  White  clover.  Our  slop  feed  is 
composed  of-  corn,  oats,  wheat  and  rye,  ground  to¬ 
gether  in  proportion  as  we  have  them  or  as  seems 
cheaper.  Sometimes  it  is  composed  wholly  of  either 
one,  two  or  three  of  them,  soaked  about  two  days. 
In  the  absence  of  25  per  cent  of  milk  to  the  water  to 
mix  with,  I  would  use  10  per  cent  or  a  little  more,  oil 
meal  in  the  ground  feed.  Sweet  corn  planted  near 
the  lot,  would  help  out  in  August,  but  we  do  not  use 
much  of  it.  We  have  shade  and  pure  water  in  the 
field.  We  usually  raise  100  in  a  30-acre  field,  but  I 
think  twice  as  many  might  be  raised  on  the  same 
ground;  bat  80  to  100  are  all  that  should  run  together. 
I  would  not  raise  more  than  I  could  feed  as  above. 

Renwick,  Iowa.  o.  E.  F. 

Corn  Will  Prevent  Scouring. 

Clover  is  not  worth  so  much  for  suckling  pigs  as 
for  older  hogs  ;  that  is,  suckling  sows  and  the  little 
pigs  will  not  thrive  so  well  on  clover  alone  as  older 
hogs  will.  Early  in  the  spring,  pigs  eat  almost  any 
kind  of  green  vegetation  with  a  relish,  and  this  in 
connection  with  corn,  makes  the  cheapest  feed  I 
know,  and  there  is  nothing  better.  As  soon  as  the 
pigs  get  old  enough  to  crack  corn,  provide  a  pen 
where  the  sows  can  not  enter,  and  keep  shelled  corn 
there,  but  allow  them  free  access  also  to  grass.  Pure 
drinking  water  is  also  very  necessary.  No  matter  for 
what  market  pigs  are  being  raised,  it  pays  well  to 
feed  liberally  on  corn  when  they  are  young,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  time  unless  some  other  good,  rich  food  is 
provided  instead.  The  younger  the  animal,  the 
greater  the  returns  for  the  feed  consumed.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  way  a  young  pig  is  started, 
and  nothing  will  start  him  off  better  than  corn  in 
connection  with  grass.  I  like  this  much  better  than 
slops  for  pigs,  as  the  corn  is  not  so  likely  to  produce 
scours.  Green  gi-ass,  and  especially  clover,  together 
with  slops,  will  scour  many  of  the  little  pigs.  In 
fact,  without  the  slops,  clover  will  scour  many  of 
them.  Rye  allowed  to  ripen  makes  a  splendid  and 
cheap  feed  for  hogs  of  any  age,  by  turning  them  on  it 
when  about  ripe  enough  to  be  cut.  This  will  be  at  a 
time  when  corn  is  scai’ce,  as  a  rule,  and  the  i’ye  will 
not  fall  down  and  decay  like  oats,  but  remain  good 
until  eaten.  I  have  seen  hogs  fed  upon  this  until 
new  corn  ripened,  being  almost  fat  enough  when 
they  commenced  upon  the  corn,  and,  therefore,  re- 
quii’ing  but  little  coi’n  to  finish  them  off. 

Sedalia,  Mo.  _  N.  H.  gentry. 

ANOTHER  THREE- HORSE  EVENER. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  three-horse  eveners  illus- 
tx-ated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  lately.  At  Fig.  149  I  show  one 
which  I  think  is  ahead  of  them  all.  On  the  short  end, 
is  a  wheel  or  pulley  around  which  runs  a  chain  about 
two  feet  long  with  a  hook  in  each  end  into  which  the 
tugs  are  hooked.  As  one  horse  falls  behind  or  steps 
ahead  of  the  others,  the  chains  play  around  the 
pulleys  so  that  each  horse  must  do  his  share.  The 
pulleys  should  be  fastened  on  with  a  strip  of  band 
iron,  as  wide  as  the  diameter  of  the  pulley. 

Rath,  N.  Y.  _  m.  r.  w. 


A  CONVENIENT  BARN  FRAME. 

In  the  planning  of  a  bai’n,  many  things  are  to  be 
considered — expense,  strength  of  the  building,  etc. — 
but  most  of  all  should  be  considered  convenience  and 
labor-saving  in  actual  use.  A  convenient  bai’n  will 
save  many  dollars  a  year  over  an  ill-arx-anged  one,  and 
the  amount  thus  saved  will  cover  the  cost  of  the 
building  long  befoi-e  it  is  worn  out.  A  barn  for  the 
storage  of  hay  and  grain,  and  for  thi-ashing  and  other 
purposes,  should  be  free  fi'om  beams  and  cross  tim- 
bei’s,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  so  that  a  hay  fork  or 
other  tools  may  be  used  with  perfect  freedom. 

Figs.  150  and  151  show  plans  for  framing  such  a 
bai’n,  which  may  be  modified  according  to  size  or 
other  circumstances.  Fig.  150  shows  the  plan  of  a 
frame,  the  end  bents  being  made  in  the  usual  way 
with  bi-aces  and  cross  girth.  The  intermediate  bents 
are  made  in  sections,  each  one  reaching  fi’orn  the  out¬ 
side  to  the  purlin  post  which  i*ests  upon  the  cross  sill. 
The  bi’acing  is  done,  as  shown  in  Fig.  151,  by  bolting 
l%x5-inch  spruce  strips  on  each  side  of  the  posts,  the 
bolts  passing  through  the  posts  and  thi-ough  the 
bi-aces  on  each  side.  Ry  this  means  the  frame  is 
made  exceedingly  strong  and  stiff,  for  there  is  no 
weakening  of  timbei’s  by  mortises,  and  at  the  same 
time,  hay  foi’ks  and  slings  have  pei’fect  fi’eedoxn  to 
work  the  whole  length  of  the  barn,  and  thei’e  ai’e  no 
timbers  on  which  a  mow  can  get  “  hung.” 

The  same  plan  is  applicable  to  a  dairy  barn,  for  the 


stables  are  usually  placed  on  the  ground  floor,  and  a 
driveway  arranged  to  permit  driving  in  above  the 
stable.  In  such  a  barn  the  stable  is  built  in  the 
usual  way,  and  that  portion  of  the  barn  above  the 
stable  is  framed  as  shown  in  this  plan.  In  a  large 
barn  80  or  100  feet  in  length,  it  is  convenient  to  have 
doors  so  arranged  that  several  spaces  may  be  driven 
into,  and  at  the  close  these  may  also  be  filled  if  it  be 
desired.  chari.es  e.  benton. 

Bristol  County,  Mass. 


RENOVATING  THE  FARM. 


MORE  CROP  FROM  BESS  LAND. 

More  than  20  years  ago,  I  retired  almost  an  invalid 
from  pi'ofessional  life  to  a  50-acre  farm  in  Iowa. 


There  we — wife  and  I — went  into  fruits,  poultry, 
dairy  and  kindred  employments.  About  that  time  it 
was  new  prairie  soil  that,  without  any  sort  of  manure, 
prodixeed  80  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Rut  the  land 
was  rolling,  and  it  soon  began  to  wash.  As  I  was  not 
able  to  farm,  I  l’ented  the  spare  land.  As  we  all 
wanted  corn  more  than  any  other  produce,  the  land 
was  planted  to  corn  year  after  year,  varied  now  and 
then  with  wheat  or  oats.  The  result  was  that  in  10 
years  the  land  was  reduced  mostly  to  clay  hillsides 


producing  from  25  to  30  bushels  of  corn  per  aci’e,  and 
as  I  had  only  one-third  of  this,  almost  anything  would 
pay  better  than  to  rent  and  still  be  running  the  farm 
out. 

Dui’ing  these  10  years,  as  I  made  my  weekly  visits 
to  town,  I  passed  the  farm  of  a  man  who  lived  near 
the  city.  He  had  80  acres,  but  invariably  planted  but 
10  acres  a  year  to  corn,  and  evei’y  year  had  from  70  to 
90  bushels  per  acre,  while  we,  do  the  best  we  could, 
got  but  25.  This  was  his  plan  :  He  set  apart  two  10- 
acre  plots  ;  each  was  in  corn  one  year  and  in  wheat 


the  next,  continually  alternating.  As  soon  as  the 
wheat  was  shocked,  he  began  hauling  on  to  the 
stubble  all  the  manure  he  could  find.  Having  leisure 
in  the  fall,  he  hauled  loads  from  town.  Late  in  the 
fall,  aftq£  the  manure  was  well  spread,  he  plowed  the 
stubble,  weeds  and  trash  well  under.  On  this  plot  in 
the  spring  he  planted  corn  and,  as  soon  as  the  corn 
was  cut,  the  land  would  be  plowed  for  wheat  in  the 
spring.  I  could  not  follow  this  plan,  but  I  saw  that 
the  better  way  was  to  till  less  land  and  secure  a  larger 
yield.  So  I  made  a  plan  of  my  own.  I  divided  by 
fences  a  40-acre  field  into  four  equal  parts.  •  The  part 
next  the  house  I  devoted  to  permanent  pastui-e,  keep¬ 
ing  three  fields  for  corn,  grass  and  experiment. 

In  1880,  plot  No.  1  was  planted  to  coi’n.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  I  sowed  rye  and  Timothy  among  the  corn, 


and  in  the  spring  sowed  Red  clover.  I  did  not  cut  the 
corn,  but  after  it  was  husked  in  the  field,  the  cows 
were  let  in.  In  1881,  plot  No.  2  was  planted  to  corn 
and  treated  in  the  same  way.  Plot  No.  3  was  planted 
to  corn  in  1882,  and  in  1883  we  got  back  to  No.  1 
again,  planting  it  to  corn.  This  plan  gave  every  year 
a  10-acre  field  that  had  been  in  grass  and  clover  two 
years,  that  would  produce  more  corn  than  the  whole 
land  before,  and  gave  us  two  vacant  fields  for  the 
cows.  As  we  kept  but  six  or  eight  cows,  the  30  acres 
gave  more  pasture  than  was  needed,  so  that  there  was 
no  fear  that  the  clover  would  be  eaten  too  closely. 
The  last  year,  every  field  was  in  grass  ;  the  cows  were 
kept  off  until  one  cutting  for  hay  was  made.  It  was 
somewhat  wasteful  of  land,  but  the  purpose  was  to 
bring  back  the  soil  to  its  former  fertility.  The  cows 
had  the  two  vacant  plots  every  summer,  and  during 
the  summer  we  would  haul  all  manure  that  could  be 
had  and  spread  it  at  once  on  the  vacant  fields.  Most 
of  the  manure  the  cows  made,  was  left  directly  on  the 
land  where  wanted. 

On  this  land  there  were  many  hill  points  washed  so 
bare  that  the  corn  would  not  grow  a  foot  high  ;  with 
these,  I  took  special  pains.  Sometimes  I  spread  the 
hen  manure  there,  and  as  early  in  the  fall  I  began  to 
cut  the  corn  to  feed  the  hogs,  I  would  go  into  the 
field  with  my  one-horse  wagon — for  I  was  a  one-horse 
farmer — cut  a  load  of  coi’n,  and  drive  on  to  these 
barren  points,  lixisk  the  corn,  and  throw  the  stalks  to 
the  cows.  Sometimes  I  would  put  temporary  feed- 
racks  on  these  points,  and  fill  them  with  hay  so 
that  the  best  of  the  fertilizers  were  left  where  they 
would  do  the  most  good.  The  latter  plan  also  kept 
these  places  well  seeded.  In  the  end,  one  summer 
some  of  this  land  was  left  to  be  mowed,  and  in  going 
over  some  of  these  most  barren  places  with  a  pur¬ 
chaser,  we  could  hardly  make  our  way  through  the 
tall  grass.  The  result  was  that  I  raised  as  much  corn 
as  before,  had  two-thirds  of  the  land  for  hay  or  pas- 
txxre,  a  convenient  place  to  deposit  all  manure  or 
trash,  and  in  the  end  brought  the  land  back  to  the  80 
bushel  yield.  Instead  of  renting  the  land  and  getting 
but  one-third  of  the  corn,  I  hired  a  little  help  to  plow, 
and  put  in  and  cultivated  the  corn  and  had  the  whole 
crop  for  my  own  use.  A.  d.  field. 

Iowa. 


"  THE  PRACTICAL  PAPER.” 

WIIAT  PREACHING  WILL  REACH  THIS  AUDIENCE? 

This  afternoon,  I  went  to  a  neighboi’’s  to  grind  a 
few  bushels  of  corn  for  chicken  feed,  and  as  I  passed 
the  house,  I  saw  Susie,  the  12-year-old  daughter  of 
the  house,  looking  out  of  the  window,  with  her  face 
and  throat  bandaged.  I  learned  that  she  had  the 
quinsy,  and  so  had  to  stay  home  from  school.  I  went 
out  to  the  grinder,  which  is  a  coffee-mill  concern, 
filled  up  the  hopper  with  corn,  set  my  half  bushel 
under  the  spout,  and  started  to  grinding.  Pretty 
soon  I  saw  Susie  sitting  on  the  fence  near  by. 
She  had  become  lonesome,  and  thought  that  I  might 
be  company.  When  the  half  bushel  was  full,  I  stopped 
the  team  to  empty  it,  and  took  that  opportunity  to 
ask  her  about  “  Bee,”  her  rat  terrier  puppy.  This 
won  her  heart  at  once,  and  during  the  stops  to  sack 
the  meal  or  fill  the  hopper,  we  had  pleasant,  confi¬ 
dential  chats. 

“  Do  you  have  any  strawberries  now  ?  ”  1  asked  her. 

“  No,  we  haven’t  any  beds  at  all  ;  we  can’t  raise 
them.” 

“  Can’t  ?  Why,  they  are  not  hard  to  raise  !  ” 

“  Well,  we  have  tried  them  three  times,  and  did  not 
get  berries  either  time.  We  can’t  raise  ’em,”  she  said 
with  decision. 

Next  time  she  asked,  “  How  many  little  pigs  have 
you  ?  ” 

“  We  have  nine,”  I  replied. 

“  That  is  just  what  we  would  have  had,  only  my 
sow  lost  five  of  hers,  so  she  has  only  two  now,  and 
pa’s  sow  has  two.  We  have  just  four  pigs  now.  I 
do  have  the  worst  luck  with  pigs  !  Seems  like  I  never 
can  raise  them.  Last  year,  my  sow  died,  and  so  did 
all  her  pigs.  I  pick  out  the  nicest  ones,  too.  But 
I  don’t  have  any  luck  with  pigs.  Ma  had  a  pig  once 
that  she  paid  only  10  cents  for,  and  when  she  sold  it, 
she  got  a  nice  rocking  chair.” 

“There’s  money  in  raising  hogs  that  way,  isn’t 
thei’e  ?  ” 

“Yes,  a  man  had  it,  and  he  thought  it  was  going  to 
die,  so  he  let  ma  have  it  for  10  cents.  It  had  the 
scoui’s  dreadful  bad,  and  she  just  tied  a  red  string 
around  its  tail,  and  it  got  well.” 

I  laughed  and  said,  “  A  yellow  stx-ing  would  not 
have  done,  would  it  ?  Did  it  have  to  be  red  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  a  red  flannel  string.  Ma  can  ’most  always 
cui’e  anything  she  tries  to.” 

Next  time  it  was,  “  Don’t  you  want  to  buy  a  goat  ?” 

“  No,  I  believe  not.  Do  you  have  too  many  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  we  have  four  and  want  only  two.” 

“  Better  eat  one  of  them.” 

“  Oh,  we  wouldn’t  want  to  eat  one.  Seems  like  we 
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never  want  to  eat  anything  we  raise.  Don’t  you  want 
to  buy  one,  really  ?  ” 

“  No,  we  don’t  care  to  have  a  goat  now.” 

“  They  are  awful  healthy  to  have  around.  They 
keep  away  sickness  from  everything.” 

“  That  so  ?  ” 

“  Yes  ;  since  we  have  had  goats,  we  have  not  had  a 
sick  hog  or  cow  or  horse.  Well,  we  had  one  sick 
horse,  but  she  was  not  around  where  the  goats  were 
kept.” 

Next  time  she  said,  “  Ma  is  going  to  raising  sheep  ; 
she  is  raising  a  lamb  for  Mr.  Henry  now.” 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  the  lamb’s  mother,  that 
Mr.  Henry  had  to  get  somebody  to  raise  it  ?  ” 

“Oh,  she  died.  He  paid  $35  for  her  last  fall.  She 
was  a  fine  one.  He  told  ma  tha^  if  she  would  raise 
the  lamb,  he  would  give  her  a  lamb  or  a  ewe  in  the 
fall.  She  is  going  to  take  the  ewe.” 

So  the  chatter  went  on,  the  child,  as  children  do, 
giving  a  true  picture  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  she 
lives.  Children  are  not  hypocritical  or  crafty,  and 
their  minds  are  easily  read.  How  suggestive  the  red 
string  on  the  pig’s  tail,  the  goats,  kept  because  they 
were  health-bringers,  the  belief  in  luck  ! 

Now  the  question  is,  What  is  the  practical  paper  for 
these  people  ?  As  the  man  is  industrious,  a  good 
citizen  and,  in  his  way,  a  good  farmer  ;  but  still  unedu¬ 
cated,  what  he  wants  is  a  good,  practical  farm  paper, 
as  he  could  not  understand  anything  scientific  ;  neither 
is  his  mind  able  to  follow  fine-spun  theories.  The 
paper  to  help  him,  must  come  down  to  his  compre¬ 
hension.  Then  shall  we  get  Matthew  Crawford  to 
tell  just  how  to  raise  strawberries  ;  get  some  old 
breeder  to  tell  just  how  to  manage  always  to  get  large 
litters  of  pigs  and  save  them  all  ;  have  some  veterin¬ 
arian  make  fun  of  the  red  string,  so  thatliis  wife  will 
be  ashamed  to  use  it  again,  put  all  these  in  a  paper, 
and  give  it  to  him  ?  That  would  be  the  practical 
paper  of  some  men,  but  it  would  be  very  ixnpi’actical 
for  all  the  good  it  would  do  him.  Every  student  of 
human  nature  knows  that  such  advice  to  him  would 
be  like  the  Dutchman’s  advice  to  the  di-owning  man, 
which  was  that  he  come  out  of  the  water — quite  prac¬ 
tical  and  to  the  point,  but  impossible  of  application. 

What  that  man  needs  is  a  new  sky  over  his  head,  a 
new  atmosphere  in  his  house,  and  the  rest  will  take 
care  of  itself.  The  paper  which  will  do  that,  even 
though  it  says  nothing  about  raising  strawberries,  is 
the  pi’actical  paper.  But  how  give  this  man  a  new 
sky  ?  Aye,  there’s  the  rub  !  and  I  do  not  claim  to 
possess  the  secret,  but  the  plan  adopted  by  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  of  giving  interviews  with  successful 
men,  thereby  hoping  to  stir  up  the  dull  ones,  and  con¬ 
vincing  them  that  success  depends  on  effort,  and  not 
on  luck,  would  seem  to  be  the  most  pi-actical  way,  if 
we  could  only  get  these  men  to  read  the  message. 

Jasper  County,  Iowa.  k.  b.  watson. 


r][Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  [a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

A  Prize  Wheat  Crop  for  North  Carolina. 

S.  A.  A.,  Mooresville ,  J¥.  C. — I  have  four  acres  well  seeded  to 
Red  clover,  which  has  been  cut  once,  and  it  is  nearly  ready  to 
cut  again.  The  land  is  principally  sandy  loam  with  some  clay, 
and  it  is  all  underlaid  with  clay.  It  is  in  good  condition,  and 
would  probably  make  15  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  without  any 
manure  or  fertilizer.  I  wish  to  sow  to  wheat,  and  wish  to  know 
how  it  should  be  treated  to  make  the  most  wheat  possible  regard¬ 
less  of  expense.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  wheat 
raising,  and  37 *4  bushels  per  acre  from  eight  acres,  is  the  largest 
yield  I  ever  made.  This  was  Fultz  wheat.  Can  I  do  better  than 
to  sow  this  variety  on  the  four  acres?  My  experience  has  been 
that  when  I  force  it,  it  is  liable  to  lodge.  What  can  I  do  to  stiffen 
the  straw  ?  How  would  this  plan  do  :  After  the  next  crop  of 
clover  is  cut,  turn  well  about  five  or  six  inches  deep,  and  keep 
clean  with  harrow,  and  the  Morgan  spading  harrow  until  about 
October  1 ;  then  top-dress  with  500  pounds  of  lime  and  250  of  salt 
per  acre,  and  sow  l'A  bushel  of  wheat,  and  300  or  400  pounds  of 
guano  per  acre?  I  don’t  know  what  guano  I  would  better  use. 
The  land  is  naturally  well  drained. 

ANSWERED  BY  W.  F.  MASSEY. 

You  have  a  good  start  for  a  crop  of  wheat  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  clover  sod.  You  would  have  a  much  better 
chance  had  you  given  the  clover  a  good  dressing  of 
mineral  fertilizer.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  economy 
of  fertilizing  the  clover  for  a  wheat  crop,  rather  than 
in  putting  all  the  fertilizer  on  the  wheat  direct.  You 
would  have  had  a  greater  crop  of  clover,  and  hence 
more  feed,  and  the  greater  crop  of  clover  would  have 
done  more  in  the  way  of  nitrification  for  the  wheat 
crop.  But  you  will  find,  I  think,  that  to  get  the  best 
crop  of  wheat  on  that  land,  it  will  be  unwise  to  add 
any  more  nitrogen,  in  a  readily  available  shape,  as  it 


will  have  a  tendency  to  cause  too  great  a  growth  of 
straw  and  hence  lodging.  I  would  break  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  break  it  deeply  with  a  good  plow  and 
three  lioi’ses.  Do  not  replow,  but  keep  the  land  clean 
until  seeding  time,  by  harrowing  and  cultivating 
shallow.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  cannot  get  the  sur¬ 
face  in  too  good  order,  and  that  every  time  you  go 
over  it  with  a  harrow  or  cultivator,  you  are  adding  to 
the  prospective  crop.  As  to  the  time  for  sowing : 
While  it  will  not  do  to  sow  here  as  early  as  is  the 
practice  in  the  Middle  wheat  States,  it  is  true  that 
neai’ly  all  of  our  farmers  sow  too  late.  The  wheat 
should  go  in  the  ground  by  or  befoi’e  the  middle  of 
October.  I  would  rather  run  some  risk  from  the  fly, 
than  to  defer  as  late  as  some  do  here.  As  to  the  use 
of  fertilizers,  I  would  not  advise  adding  any  more 
nitrogen,  for  I  feel  sure  that  the  clover  has  given  all 
that  will  be  advisable  to  use.  But  I  would  use  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  freely,  not  only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  the  wheat  crop,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  clover,  for  I  assume  that  you  will  sui’ely  seed  it 
again.  I  would  use  a  mixture  of  acid  phosphate  and 
muriate  of  potash,  at  the  rate  of  700  pounds  of  the 
acid  phosphate,  to  100  pounds  of  the  mux’iate,  and  put 
on  fully  500  pounds  per  acre.  I  would  prefer  to  spread 
this  and  harrow  it  in  just  before  drilling  the  wheat, 
rather  than  attempt  to  drill  it  in  with  the  wheat.  If 
in  the  spring,  there  should  be  any  signs  of  a  lack  of 
nitrogen  from  a  pale  color  in  the  plant,  you  can  add 
a  top-dressing  of  about  50  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  ; 
but  I  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  any  such 
need.  With  plenty  of  the  mineral  fertilizers,  and 
what  niti’Ogen  you  get  from  the  clover,  there  will  be 
little  danger  from  lodging.  Should  the  growth  seem 
to  be  getting  so  lai’ge  as  to  threaten  lodging,  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  salt  will  have  a  tendency  to  check  the  nitrifi¬ 
cation,  and  prevent  too  rank  a  growoh  ;  but  it  will 
not  help  the  cx’op  otherwise.  The  lime  will  be  all 
right,  but  leave  out  the  salt  this  fall  at  any  rate. 

A  Talk  about  Squash  Bugs. 

A.  M.  8.,  (treenbush,  Wis. — I  send  some  bugs  that  infest  the 
squash  and  cucumber  vines.  They  made  their  appearance  here 
last  summer  for  the  first  time.  Poison  doesn’t  have  any  effect  on 
them.  They  will  eat  the  vines  off  after  they  are  set  for  squashes. 
What  are  they,  and  what  can  be  done  to  get  rid  of  them  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINOERL AND. 

This  squash  pest  is  the  well-known  and  very  com¬ 
mon  Squash  bug  (Anasa  tristis).  It  is  a  narrow  black- 
ish-brown  insect  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long. 
It  seems  to  occur  throughout  the  country  wherever 
squashes  or  pumpkins  are  grown,  and  has  pi-obably 
been  an  inhabitant  of  Wisconsin  for  yeai’S.  The 
insect  winters  in  the  adult  state  in  sheltered  nooks  of 
all  sorts.  It  appeal’s  on  the  vines  dui’ing  the  latter 
half  of  June  in  this  latitude.  Egg  laying  soon  begins 
and  the  clusters  of  from  10  to  30  comparatively  large, 
light  brown  eggs  ai’e  conspicuous  objects  on  the  under¬ 
sides  of  the  leaves.  These  eggs  hatch  in  from  10  days 
to  two  weeks,  and  the  nymphs  feed  upon  the  vines. 
Their  feeding  is  done  by  means  of  a  long,  slender 
sucking  beak  with  which  they  puncture  the  outer  skin 
of  the  leaf,  and  then  suck  out  the  inner  tissues  ;  most 
writers  say  that  the  insect  at  the  same  time  injects  a 
minute  drop  of  a  poisonous  liquid  into  the  wound, 
thus  causing  the  death  of  a  considerable  area  of  the 
leaf  ai’ound  the  puncture.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  this 
statement,  but  it  may  be  supported  by  indisputable 
evidence  which  I  have  not  seen.  The  adult  insects 
also  feed  on  the  plant  in  a  similar  manner,  often 
seriously  damaging  it  before  the  nymphs  appear. 

There  are  said  to  be  several  broods  of  the  insect 
each  season,  eggs  having  been  seen  as  late  as  Sep¬ 
tember.  This  is  proving  a  very  hard  pest  to  combat. 
Ordinary  insecticides  that  will  not  injure  the  plant, 
will  not  kill  the  adults.  There  is  some  hope  that  the 
volatile  liquid,  carbon  bisulphide,  can  be  used  success¬ 
fully  against  this  insect,  but  experiments  have  not  yet 
progressed  far  enough  to  warrant  its  general  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  gardener.  In  some  cases,  especially 
with  later  varieties,  I  would  think  that  the  vines  might 
be  protected  with  cloth  covered  screens  of  a  similar 
nature  to  those  used  in  protecting  cucumbers  and 
melons  from  the  Striped  Cucumber  beetle.  However, 
in  many  cases  the  insect  would  not  appear  until  the 
vines  got  too  large  for  such  protectors.  On  small  areas, 
the  insect  may  be  effectually  and  px-ofitably  held  in 
check  by  hand-picking  the  adult  bugs  and  any  egg 
clusters  that  may  be  found  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 
This  spring  I  started  about  10  pumpkin  vines  in  my 
garden,  and  by  June  15,  I  found  that  the  pest  had 
discovered  them.  During  the  past  two  weeks  I  have 
picked  off  over  100  adults,  and  several  egg  clusters 
from  those  10  vines  !  I  go  over  the  vines  about  twice 
a  week,  and  now  have  the  insect  effectually  checked 
for  the  season.  This  means  some  labor,  but  evei’y 
adult  killed  now  means  destruction  of  the  pest  for  the 
whole  season. 

The  young  bugs — the  nymphs — are  more  susceptible 
to  insecticides  and  may  be  quite  readily  killed  by 
thorough  work  with  kerosene  emulsion  diluted  with 
about  nine  parts  of  water.  Great  pains  must  be 


taken,  however,  to  hit  each  bug  with  the  liquid. 
None  of  the  poisonous  insecticides  will  have  any  effect 
on  the  insects  in  any  stage,  for  they  do  not  obtain 
their  food  by  biting  off  and  swallowing  it  as  does  the 
Potato  Beetle  and  the  caterpillai’s  ;  the  Squash-bug 
must  be  combated  with  the  insecticides  that  kill  by 
contact,  or  a  gas  that  suffocates  them.  Mixch  may  be 
done  to  check  the  pest  in  large  fields  by  pulling  up 
or  plowing  under  the  plants  and  other  rubbish  in  the 
fields  in  the  fall,  eai’ly  in  September  if  possible.  Do 
not  leave  any  brush  heaps  or  other  sheltering  places 
for  the  insects  to  winter  in  near  the  fields.  There  is 
probably  no  substance  with  a  smell  disagreeable 
enough  to  repel  the  bugs,  for  “  their  own  odor  is  so 
vile  that  if  they  can  endure  themselves,  they  can 
surely  endure  anything  else,”  says  Prof.  Smith  of 
New  Jei’sey. 

A  College  Course  in  Dairy  Husbandry. 

ft.  8.,  Birchton ,  N.  Y. — Does  the  dairy  husbandry  course  at  Cor¬ 
nell  fully  equip  a  student  for  the  management  of  a  creamery,  or 
would  he  be  required  to  take  some  other  course?  Do  you  think 
that  I  could  get  steady  employment  in  a  creamery  after  taking  a 
course  of  study  in  that  line  ? 

Ans. — The  Winter  Dairy  Course  at  Coi’nell  Univer¬ 
sity  among  other  things,  aims  to  fit  students  for  the 
positions  of  managers  of  creameries  and  cheese  fac¬ 
tories,  without  taking  any  other  course  than  dairy 
husbandry.  Whether  or  not  they  are  fitted,  depends 
lax-gely  on  themselves,  and  their  natural  and  acquired 
ability.  Nearly  every  student  who  has  been  with  us 
and  who  wished  a  position,  has  secui-ed  one  ;  so  far  as 
I  know,  they  are  all  successful.  Those  who  have 
had  some  experience  with  butter  and  cheese  before 
they  join  the  school,  are  likely  to  secui’e  the  best 
positions.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

When  to  Move  a  Rose  Bed. 

M.  E.  P.,  Charleston,  W.  II. — I  have  a  rose  bed  whose  location 
wish  to  change.  Is  It  best  to  move  the  plants  in  spring  or  fall  ? 
If  the  latter,  how  early  may  it  be  done  with  safety  ? 

Ans. — Large  rose  plants  suffer  least  by  a  removal 
in  eai’ly  spring,  while  still  dormant.  If  it  be  more  con¬ 
venient  to  transplant  them  in  the  fall,  it  is  best  done 
early  in  October.  They  should  be  carefully  taken  up, 
preserving  the  roots  as  far  as  possible,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  branches  cut  away.  If  they  are  then  l’eplanted 
solidly  and  well  mulched  after  the  ground  freezes, 
they  will  probably  come  through  the  winter  in  safety, 
and  soon  establish  themselves  the  following  spring. 

w.  Y.  F. 

“  Shingle  Hair  ”  for  Mulching  Trees. 

W.  I).,  8abbathduy  Lake,  Me. — I  am  wetting  from  100  to  200  apple 
trees  every  spring,  but  cannot  afford  to  keep  all  the  ground 
plowed.  I  have  an  abundance  of  what  we  call  “  shingle  hair,” 
the  refuse  from  a  shingle  mill,  much  like  excelsior,  but  coarser, 
and  from  pine  wood.  Could  I  use  this  safely  for  a  mulch  around 
my  trees  ? 

Ans. — I  have  no  doubt  that  this  waste  would  be 
good  for  mulching  apple  and  other  ti’ees.  It  would 
soon  begin  to  decay,  would  hold  moistui’e,  and  as  it 
rotted,  would  make  some  fertilizer  ;  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  would  pay  well  for  hauling.  The  only  objec¬ 
tion  I  can  see  to  it,  is  as  a  place  for  insects  to  harbor, 
but  this  same  objection  could  as  easily  be  raised 
against  straw  or  other  mulch.  A  light  sprinkling  over 
the  top  of  air-slaked  lime,  would  assist  decomposition 
and  be  some  annoyance  to  the  insects  that  might  har¬ 
bor  in  the  waste.  If  not  easy  of  access,  however,  this 
is  not  necessary.  kdwin  hoyt. 

Seeds  of  Suqar  Maples. 

J.  J.  B.,  Pocatello,  Ida. — I  planted  some  Sugar  maple  seeds  this 
spring  after  freezing  them,  but  they  do  not  grow.  I  planted  some 
a  few  years  ago,  in  the  fall,  and  they  did  not  grow.  I  have  planted 
a  large  number  of  Box  elders,  both  in  the  fall  and  spring,  and 
they  all  came  up.  The  seed  is  very  similar. 

Ans. — Seeds  of  the  maples  would  better  be  sown 
just  as  soon  as  ripe.  Sugar  maple  seeds  ripen  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Sow  them,  or  scatter  them  through  moist 
(not  wet)  sand  and  bury  the  box  until  spring.  If  not 
treated  in  this  way,  they  will  seldom  spx-out  until 
the  second  year. 

English  Violets  in  Cold  Frames. 

E.  8.  8.  A.,  Northboro,  Mass. — Can  English  violets  be  made  to 
bloom  during  winter  in  cold  frames  ?  If  so,  will  Tun  R.  N.-Y.  give 
full  instructions  for  planting  and  caring  for  them  ?  Are  the 
plants  good  for  more  than  one  winter  ?  When  should  they  be 
started  ?  In  short,  I  wish  to  know  all  about  the  matter. 

Ans. — Violets  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  bloom  dur- 
ing  winter  in  your  latitude,  without  more  heat  and 
pi’otection  than  is  afforded  by  a  cold  frame.  It  is 
true,  that  if  well  managed,  the  season  of  bloom  may 
be  much  prolonged  as  compared  with  similar  plants 
in  the  open  ground ;  but  they  will  cease  at  once 
when  the  temperature  appi’oaches  the  fi’eezing  point. 
Florists  try  to  keep  the  air  of  their  violet  houses  at 
an  average  of  45  degrees  F.  Any  considei-able  varia¬ 
tion  either  way,  quickly  injures  the  bloom.  Violets 
resent  bottom  heat  in  any  degree,  and  are  usually 
grown  in  solid  benches  filled  up  from  the  gi-ound,  or 
in  low  frames  with  a  steam  or  hot  water  pipe  running 
through  the  highest  part.  Old  plants  do  not  bloom 
well,  and  may  be  either  thrown  away,  or  kept  for 
propagating,  which  they  do  by  means  of  short  run¬ 
ners.  The  ycung  plants  are  potted  off  at  any  time 
from  January  to  May  ;  grown  in  well-shaded  frames 
dui’ing  summer,  and  planted  out  in  the  benches  or 
blooming-beds  during  October.  w.  v.  f. 
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Mk.  T.  C.  Wheatj.,EY  of  Blackwell, 
Ontario,  Canada,  favors  us  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing-information  regarding  the  Elli¬ 
ot’s  pear  :  “  It  is  undoubtedly  (at  least 
for  the  amateur)  the  best  early  pear 
in  existence  ;  but  unfortunately,  here 
orioles  destroy  it  so  completely  that  we 
are  deterred  from  growing  it.  Mr. 
Dougal  told  me  some  years  ago,  that 
that  was  his  invariable  experience,  and 
it  is  mine  after  a  trial  of  15  years.” 
Eliot’s  (as  Mr.  Dougal  gave  us  the  name) 
Early  is  the  earliest  and  for  the  earliest, 
the  best  pear  of  which  we  know . 

The  new  and  greatly  advertised  canna, 
Queen  Charlotte,  was  sent  to  us  by  II.  A. 
Dreer  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Storrs  & 
Harrison  Co.,  of  Painesville,  0.  The 
plants  were  checked  in  growth,  and  the 
leaves  harmed  by  frost  about  a  week 
after  they  were  planted — June  1.  The 
first  blooms  appeared  J une  23.  W e  guess 
that  the  flower  is  just  as  showy  as  our 
seedsmen  and  florists  represented  it  to 
be.  The  one  plant  in  bloom  June  23 
was  but  18  inches  high.  The  ground  of 
the  petals  is  a  pure  lemon  yellow  with  a 
broad  band  or  tongue  of  blood-red  color 
— something  between  scarlet  and  crim¬ 
son.  The  petal  is  about  equally  shared 
by  these  two  colors.  The  contrast  is  as 
decided  and  brilliant  as  it  can  be.  A 
peculiarity  we  note  is  this  :  When  the 
flower  is  past  its  best,  the  lemon  margin 
fades  to  a  creamy-white  color,  while  the 
red  becomes  intensely  crimson.  The 
leaves  are  light  green.  We  shall  speak 
again  of  this  splendid  canna  later  in  the 
season,  when  we  shall  have  had  a  chance 
to  note  its  vigor,  habit,  size  of  raceme, 
etc . 

Mr.  Jas.  Pennell  visited  Mr.  E.  T. 
Ingram’s  farm  June  18.  He  saw  about 
four  acres  of  the  new  Brandywine  straw¬ 
berry.  The  foliage  Mr.  Pennell  describes 
as  the  finest  he  ever  saw,  though  the 
plants  had  evidently  received  good  cul¬ 
ture.  They  were  “  loaded  with  fruit  of 
large  size  and  fine  appearance.”  Among 
many  seedling  varieties  raised  by  Mr. 
Ingram,  Mr.  Pennell  regarded  Glen  Mary 
as  the  most  promising.  We  have  this  in 
seemingly  full  bearing  this  season,  and 
shall  soon  make  our  report . 

A  Notable  and  Striking  Character¬ 
istic  ok  the  European  Pendulous 
Beech. — The  branches  of  this  peculiar 
but  grand  tree,  as  our  readers  have  ob¬ 
served,  fall  almost  perpendicularly 
down.  In  fine  specimens,  the  branches 
fall  to  the  ground  and  trail  upon  it  as 
if  they  were  large-leaved  vines.  The 
specimen  now  before  us  was  planted  20 
years  ago.  It  is  close  upon  40  feet  in 
height,  and  the  diameter  of  the  foliage 
upon  the  ground  is  about  25  feet.  Layers 
upon  layers  of  branches  “  fall  ”  from  a 
height  of  at  least  20  feet,  the  one  upon 
the  other  until  the  very  trunk  is  reached. 
The  shade  from  this  mass  of  foliage  is  so 
dense  about  the  trunk  that  one  can  scarce¬ 
ly  see  to  read  at  midday,  yet — herein  we 
have  the  “  notable  and  striking  charac¬ 
teristic  ” — the  leaves  are  just  as  fresh 
about  the  trunk  ;  just  as  dark  in  color 
as  those  outside,  or  as  those  between 
the  trunk  and  outside.  It  seems  to  show 
not  only  the  wonderful  vigor  of  this  ec¬ 
centric  tree,  but  a  characteristic  all  its 
own,  viz.,  that  of  elaborating  its  chloro- 
phyl,  the  green  of  the  leaves,  as  well  in 
the  dark  as  in  the  sunshine. 

The  Pendulous  beech  \vhen  not  well 
grown,  seems  merely  an  abortion,  a  mon¬ 
strosity,  a  freak  ;  and  one  is  likely  so  to 
judge  it  while  young,  whether  well 
grown  or  not,  so  likely  is  it  in  its  youth¬ 
ful  erratic  tendencies,  to  tie  itself  up 
into  knots,  and  then  to  grow  on  as 
though  the  knots  were  a  necessary  part 
of  its  growth.  Our  own  specimen  lost 
its  leader  after  it  had  been  received  from 
the  nursery  the  third  year.  All  that  re¬ 


mained  was  a  pendulous  bush  three  feet 
high,  every  branch  growing  directly 
downwards.  We  assumed  that  a  leader 
must  come  from  a  new  bud  to  push 
from  the  top  of  the  tree.  Not  so  ;  one 
of  the  pendulous  branches  began  to 
go  up.  This  was  continued  year  after 
year,  until  the  previously  pendulous 
branch  became  upright,  and  all  growth 
has  since  proceeded  from  that.  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  singular  change  were  given 
in  these  columns  18  years  ago.  The  tree 
is  now  as  symmetrical  in  its  tortuosity 
as  any  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  simply  a 
perfect  specimen  of  an  eccentric,  erratic 
growth,  not  approached  by  any  other 
tree  whatever.  Visitors  linger  over  this 
tree  longer  than  any  other  tree  in  our 
collection,  and  the  more  they  think  about 
its  freakiness,  the  more  they  are  set  to 
thinking.  That  any  branch  of  a  nor¬ 
mally  upright  tree,  as  the  European 
beech  is,  should  grow  directly  down¬ 
ward  while  the  leader  grows  upwards, 
sending  out  shoots  all  of  which  grow 
towards  the  soil,  is  itself  sufficiently  in¬ 
explicable  ;  but  that  a  branch,  after 
growing  directly  downwards  for  two  or 
three  years,  should,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  this  beech,  conclude  to  grow  up¬ 
wards,  and  then  horizontally  and  again 
downwards,  seems  to  antagonize  all  the 
laws  of  tree  growth. 

This  majestic  beech  is  not  one  to  be 
planted  in  contracted  grounds.  It  is  too 
peculiar,  too  monumental.  It  is  too  much 
like  an  Egyptian  pyramid  or  Cleopatra's 
Needle  —  strange  and  interesting  in 
themselves,  but  possessed  of  too  much 
individuality.  The  tree  needs  relief.  It 
is  intensely  interesting  and  lovable  in 
itself,  but  it  must  have  companions  to 
relieve  it  of  its  individuality.  One  speci¬ 
men  is  enough  ;  and  let  that  not  be  in¬ 
terfered  with  by  any  other  tree.  Let  it 
stand  out  as  a  specimen  of  weird,  freaky, 
picturesque,  ungainly,  straggling  beauty 
— the  embodiment  of  the  most  healthful 
vigor  and  erratic  habit.  And  do  not 
forget  that  one  of  its  chiefest  charms  is 
that  it  holds  its  inner  foliage  fresh  and 
green,  just  as  long  and  as  perfectly  as 
it  does  the  portions  exposed  to  the  full 
air,  light  and  sun . 

Mr.  C.  M.  Taylor  of  Barboursville, 
Va.,  writes  us  that  his  father  raised 
Crimson  ciover  early  in  the  Seventies 
under  the  name  of  German  clover.  ‘ ‘Why 
is  it,”  he  asks,  “that  it  has  just  been  in¬ 
troduced  North  ?”  The  clover  was  raised 
near  Richmond  while  in  sections  75  miles 
distant  “it  is  almost  unknown.” . 

June  21. — Rose  bugs  are  more  plenti¬ 
ful  this  year  than  they  usually  are — 
more  numerous  than  ever  before,  we 
were  about  to  say.  A  new  wrinkle — one 
at  least  that  we  observe  this  season  for 
the  first — is  that  they  have  taken  a  liking 
to  strawberries.  About  one  in  every 
four  berries  picked  to-day  was  injured 
by  the  chafers — enough  in  every  instance 
to  render  them  unfit  for  market,  and  in 
most  cases  for  the  home  table.  The 
grape  buds  escaped  this  season,  more 
than  the  average  of  previous  seasons, 
from  this  irrepressible  pest.  The  way 
we  are  explaining  this  is  that  more  than 
ever  before  a  large  amount  of  the  food 
they  prefer  to  grape  blossoms,  was  pro¬ 
vided  just  as  the  grape  buds  opened. 
This  additional  food  was  in  the  form  of 
roses  (crossbred  seedlings  blooming  for 
the  first),  several  new  viburnums,  the 
blossoms  of  which  were  eaten  up  com¬ 
pletely.  Meanwhile  the  grape  blossoms 
set  and  the  little  grapes  are  never 
harmed.  The  chafer  prefers  the  leaves. 

The  New  Japan  Privet,  Iuota. — The 
objection  to  the  so-called  California 
privet  is  that  it  is  not  hardy.  At  the 
Rural  Grounds,  it  is  so  killed  back  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  season,  that  the  flowering 
wood  is  destroyed,  and  it  never  blooms. 
It  is  valuable,  however,  for  its  hand¬ 
some  foliage,  quick  growth,  and  because 
it  will  grow  close  up  to  houses  in  the 
driest  soil. 

Ibota  (Ligustrum),  the  new  Japan 
( Contimied  on  next  page.) 


Nerve  Strength 

Is  given  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  because 
this  great  medicine  makes  pure,  rich 
blood, and  the  blood  supplies  nourishment 
to  the  nerves.  If  you  are  nervous  you  may 
be  sure  your  blood  is  impoverished  or 
impure.  Attend  to  the  matter  now  and 
avoid  the  danger  of  nervous  prostration 
and  its  unequaled  horrors.  Be  sure  to 
get  Hood’s  and  only  Hood’s,  because 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


HnnH  ’  c  PJllc  cure  habitual  constipation. 
IIUUU  *  I'll!*  Price  25e.  per  box. 


Three  crimson  ramblers, 

The  greatest  Rose  novelty  offered  in  years,  I 
By  mail  postpaid.  Plant  now.  “  * 

ELLWANGER  &  BARKY,  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  BRANDYWINE 

STRAWBERRY 

has  now  produced  a  full  crop  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
season.  Plants  ready  July  15,  that  with  care  will 
make  a  good  matted  row  for  next  season’s  fruiting. 
For  prices  address  the  originator, 

EDWARD  T.  INGRAM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Leggett’sParis-Green  or  Powder  Gun 

No  plaster  or  water  required.  From  Vi  pound  to  one 
pound  of  Green  pei  acre  is 
sufficient  for  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables.  Ten  acres 
covered  per  day.  THE  GUN 
will  distribute  evenly  any 
quantity  you  wish.  LONG 
TUBES  for  ORCHARD  WORK 
with  each  Gun.  Easier  and 
better  than  spraying. 
Leggett's  Fungiroid,  a  powdered  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
Leggett's  Paris-green  and  Fungiroid  Compound  pre¬ 
vents  Blight  and  destroys  Insects  in  one  operation. 
Circular  on  Application. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


ONE-HORSE  DOUBLE  ROW 

PARIS-GREENY 

DISTRIBUTOR.  Send  for  Circular. 

Address  J.  W.  SI’ANGLEK,  York,  Pa. 


PRIMQnil  THOMAS  MCELROY,  European 
bnimoun  1  Seed  Commission  Merchant.  Mercan- 


CLOVER 


tile  Exchange  Building,  Harrison  St., 
N.  Y.  The  largest  importer  of  Crimson 
Clover  in  the  U.  S.  Write  for  price.  To  Dealers  Only. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed  ™r<5 

was  grown  by  me,  and  is  guaranteed  free  from  all 
weed  seeds.  CLARENCE  W.  HAZEL, 

Cheswold,  Kent  County,  Del. 


PPIM9HN  CLOVER  SEED.— Home  grown;  new 
UillluuUll  crop.  Prices  on  application,  stating 
quantity  wanted.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed  " S ;N™“ 

of  1895.  Delaware-grown  and  thoroughly  recleaned. 
READY  NOW.  Market  price. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover.  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed 

500  BUSHELS. 

Z'3f~  Twenty-page  Catalogue  free.  _til 
J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  -  -  BERLIN,  MD. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

Hardy,  American- grown  seed,  25  cents  per  pound, 
postpaid;  10  pounds  or  more  at  12  cents  per  pound; 
per  bushel,  $5,  free  on  board  cars  or  express. 

Turnip  Seed.  Rutabagas,  Buckwheat,  Seed  Wheat, 
etc.,  at  growers' prices.  Send  for  Special  Whole¬ 
sale  Prices.  FRANK  H.  BATTLES, 

Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

SEED  THAT  GROWS. 

New  crop.  American  grown.  Tested  Seed, 
$5.50  100  lbs. ;  $3  50  lbs. ;  75c.  Ip  10  lbs.,  including 

bae“  VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

26  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST.  TURNIP  SEED,  Etc. 


Crimson  Clover, 

Clean  pedigree  seed  crop  of  1895.  DELAWARE 
FRUIT  EXCHANGE,  8.  H.  DERBY,  Woodside,  Del. 


GREATEST  THINGS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Crimson  Clover,  Cow  Peas  and  Winter 
Oats.  Send  for  new  descriptive  catalogue 
before  purchasing  seed.  A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower 
and  Healer,  Wyoming,  Kent  County,  Hel. 


PDIUCnU  PI  nilCD-The largest  handler 

WnlmOUll  ULUVCtl  f  American- 
grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED, 

1895  Crop.  Those  intending  to  sow  should  secure 
Delaware-grown  Seed  at  once.  Price  reduced.  Write 
for  particulars,  stating  quantity  desired. 

GKO.  H.  MURRAY,  Viola,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed  has  visited  my 

farm  and  knows  that  my  seed  is  pure  and  fresh.  My 
clover  is  better  than  ever  this  year. 

K.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


Ur m  npflD  Crimson  Clover  Seed  now 
HE.VV  UllUr  ready.  Absolutely  free  from 
filth.  GEO.  G.  KERR,  Newark,  Del. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  GENUINE  HARDY 

Crimson  Clover 

JOHNSON  &.  STOKES,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  most  valuable  crop  iti  existence. 

It  heads  the  list  for  Green  manuring,  equally 
valuable  for  Hay,  Pasture,  and  Silage.  Our  home 
grown  acclimated  seed  succeeds  everywhere  and 
on  all  kinds  of  soil  when  sown  in  July,  August  or 
September.  We  have  the  largest  crop  of  seed 
ever  grown  in  this  country.  It  will  pav  you 
to  get  our  prices  before  ordering  and 
ask  for  our  descriptive  circular,  mailed  FREE. 


CROP  OF 


STRAWBERRIES 


next  Season  from  our 
Pot-grown  Plants. 


2,000,000  Celery  Plants. 
1,000,000  Cabbage  Plants. 


Plants  and  Vines  of  every  de¬ 
scription  and  variety.  All  grown 
under  my  own  supervision. 


Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list,  now  ready,  mailed  free. 


T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 
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We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

I  PEACH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES  1 


AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

s  Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

1  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  Sc  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY.  I 

numiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiniiiiimiu'uiiimiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiift 


With  the  Celebrated  Glass  Disc 
Fertilize*'  Distributer  and 
Entirely  New  Force  Feed 
Grain  Feed,  Chain  Gearing 
and  Ratchet  Drive  ’Wheels. 

Our  New  Lifter  Bar  raises 
the  Hoes  easier  than  any 
other  Lever  ever  invented. 

New  Single  Shifter  Bar 
with  New  Lever  for  shifting 
Hoes. 

ESTABLISHED  1854. 

Also  manufacturers  of  BUCK¬ 
EYE  Riding  and  Walking  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Broadcast  Seeders, 
Cider  Mills  and  Hay  Rakes. 

Branch  House  t 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


RIIPIfEVE  steel  frame,  grain 

DUUIIC I C  AND FER/TILIZER  DRILLS 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  9  Canal  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 
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privet,  we  have  had  for  three  seasons. 
It  is  now  (June  20)  in  full  bloom,  and  it 
also  bloomed  last  year,  going  to  show 
that  it  will  stand  our  winters.  The 
pure  white  tubular  flowers  are  borne  in 
short,  close  panicles  two  inches  long. 
These  are  terminal  upon  almost  every 
lateral  stem.  These  flowering  laterals 
are  about  three  inches  long,  and  being 
“opposite,”  we  have  about  a  dozen  pani¬ 
cles  to  the  foot  of  main  branch.  The 
individual  flowers  are  half  an  inch  long, 
resembling  little  white  lilacs,  and  there 
are  about  50  to  a  panicle.  The  leaves 
are  much  like  those  of  the  California 
privet,  only  narrower — more  elliptical. 
The  plant  is  now  about  three  feet  high, 
and  as  many  wide,  the  branches  some¬ 
what  pendulous . 

We  stopped  cutting  (breaking)  aspara¬ 
gus  June  22.  In  seasons  of  drought, 
like  this,  no  doubt  a  bed  of  asparagus 
may  be  permanently  weakened  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  maximum  period.  The  season 
of  cutting  should,  we  fancy,  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  rainfall . 

Our  last  planting  of  sweet  corn  was 
made  June  25.  Usually  this  is  made  as 
late  as  July  5.  We  read  of  earlier  kinds 
being  planted  for  succession.  We  want 
a  full  supply  up  to  the  time  that  the 
best  kinds  come  in,  such  as  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  (Country  Gentleman),  Mammoth, 
Zig-zag,  Black  Mexican,  and  Stowell’s 
Evergreen.  After  these,  we  want  only 
the  best,  since  there  is  no  reason  for 
planting  the  earlier  and  inferior  varie¬ 
ties.  The  earlier  kinds  are  valuable 
simply  because  they  are  earlier,  and  we 
want  sweet  corn  to  follow  peas  closely. 
It  is  the  same  with  peas.  Why  plant 
smooth  kinds  for  succession  ?  The  best 
of  the  wrinkled  peas  follow  the  “  first 
earlies”  in  three  days . 

Have  you  sown  any  strawberry  seeds? 
Or  did  you  forget  to  save  seeds  of  your 
largest  and  best  berries  ? . 

The  Michigan  Small  Fruit  (Bulletin 
122)  Report  says  that  the  Columbian 
raspberry  was  the  latest  of  their  varie¬ 
ties  to  ripen  fruit.  “The  canes  are  of 
strong  growth,  and  healthy.  The  berry 
closely  resembles  Shaffer,  but  is  firmer 
and  of  better  quality.  The  bushes  were 
productive.  A  promising  variety.”  The 
report  confirms  our  report,  made  two 
years  ago,  regarding  the  new  raspberry, 
Royal  Church,  viz.,  that  the  berries 

crumble . . . 

DIRECT. 

- Gardening  :  “  Four  score  years.  — 

‘  Although  four  scores  have  been  written 
on  the  dial  of  life,  love  for  trees,  flowers 
and  fruit,  knows  little  abatement. 

‘Thy  cordial  friend,’  Isaac  Hicks. 

“  So  writes  our  esteemed  neighbor,  the 
veteran  nurseryman  df  Westbury.  What 
a  pure  and  beautiful,  and  deep-seated 
love  that  is.  Aye,  and  we  admire,  and 
honor,  and  love  the  four-score  veterans.” 

“Agnes  Emily  Carman  Rose.  —  We 
have  two  nice  bushes  of  it  in  full  bloom, 
and  they  are  distinct  and  pretty.  It  is 
a  rugosa  hybrid,  with  strong  rugosa 
marks  as  regards  foliage  and  earliness  ; 
the  blossoms  are  semi-double,  Jacque¬ 
minot  crimson  and  pretty  in  the  bud, 
but  not  so  attractive  when  open.  It 
must  be  a  very  hardy  rose,  for  it  sur¬ 
vived  last  winter  entirely  unprotected, 
and  without  the  least  injury  so  far  as  we 
can  see.” 

Bulletin  120  of  the  Michigan  Sta¬ 
tion:  “Terra  Cotta  tomato. — This  unique 
variety  is  especially  valuable  for  its  very 
high  quality.  It  is  moderately  produc¬ 
tive.  It  should  have  a  place  in  the  home 
garden.” 

“Lemon  Blush. — If  one  desire  a  yellow¬ 
skinned  variety,  no  sort  would  give  bet¬ 
ter  satisfaction  than  Lemon  Blush.” 

- Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  in  Garden  and 

Forest  :  “  Not  until  since  the  return  of 

the  Budd-Gibb  expedition  from  Russia 
in  1882,  did  American  fruit  growers  reach 
any  adequate  appreciation  of  the  pomo- 


logical  wealth  of  that  portion  of  the 
world,  and  still  less  did  we  realize  the 
benefits  to  arise  to  so  large  a  section  of 
northern  America  from  the  introduction 
of  these  fruits  to  this  continent.  The 
apple,  it  is  true,  is  our  most  important 
tree  fruit  ;  but  very  clearly  is  it  a  boon 
of  no  small  importance  that  the  cold 
North  should  have  added  to  its  posses¬ 
sions  the  pears,  the  plums  and  the  cher¬ 
ries  of  Russia,  proving,  as  they  have  now 


ARMSTRONG  *  McKELVT 

Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 

New  York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS- CHAMBER8, 
Pittsburgh. 


Customers 

are  attracted  and  their  trade  held  by  deal¬ 
ers  and  painters  who  know  their  business. 
Neither  can  afford  to  be  ignorant.  They 


done,  beyond  a  doubt,  perfectly  adapted 
to  its  climatic  conditions,  and  that  they 
are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  older  stand¬ 
ards  as  regards  vigor,  productiveness 
and  quality. 

“Now  that  my  trees[Newport,Vt.]have 
come  into  nearly  full  bearing,  and  have 
by  so  many  years’  test  shown  their  qual¬ 
ity  and  their  evident  market  value,  I 
stand  amazed  at  the  change  which  must 
quickly  follow  in  so  large  an  area  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  where  there  has  heretofore  existed 
not  so  much  as  a  feeble  hope  that  we 
should  ever  find  ourselves  free  from  dc 


ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHN  T. LEWIS  *  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI, 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL, 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 

SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
ULSTER, 

New  York, 

UNION, 


know  these  brands  of  White  Lead  (see  list) 
are  genuine,  and  reputable  dealers  sell  and 
practical  painters  everywhere  use  and  re¬ 
commend  them. 

For  colors,  use  the  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  tint¬ 
ing  colors.  No  trouble  to  make  or  match  a  shade  of  color.  For  pam¬ 
phlet  and  color-card  —  sent  free  —  address 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

,  i  Broadway,  New  York. 


pendence  in  this  respect  upon  lower  lati¬ 
tudes.  My  own  delight  and  astonish¬ 
ment,  reflected  in  the  eyes  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  when  they  begin  to  realize  that 
these  fruits  may  be  so  easily  home 
grown,  might  by  strangers  be  regarded 
as  almost  pathetic.  Living  so  long  with¬ 
out  expectation  of  any  great  advance  in 
this  direction,  it  seems  as  though  we  had 
been  transported  to  a  new  country.  But 
this  time  the  mountain  has  truly  come 
to  the  prophet.  There  is  clearly  nothing 
to  hinder  the  free  and  unbounded  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  pears  and  these  stone 
fruits  throughout  a  belt  of  some  300 
miles  in  width  of  country  where  hitherto 
it  has  been  doubtful  whether  the  apple 
could  he  made  a  real  and  permanent 
success.  It  is  as  though  a  race  of  orange 
and  lemon  trees  could  be  found  which 
could  he  successfully  grown  in  Virginia. 

“  And  these  fruits  are  not  of  any 
stinted  or  inferior  growth  or  quality — 
mere  makeshifts  for  something  better. 
Each  season  reveals,  as  variety  after 
variety  comes  into  full  bearing,  the  un¬ 
mistakable  fact  that  our  section  has 
been  provided  with  a  race  of  orchard 
fruits  which  may  not  only  reasonably 
be  expected  well  to  supply  our  home 
markets,  but  also  to  find  their  way  into 
all  markets  in  rivalry  with  anything 
known  in  the  same  line.” 

- Ex.  Station  Record:  “Evaporation 

of  water  is  greatest  from  a  southern  ex¬ 
posure,  next  greatest  from  an  eastern, 
next  from  a  western,  and  least  from  a 
northern  exposure.  The  quantity  of 
water  evaporated  increases  on  a  south¬ 
erly  and  decreases  on  a  northerly  expos¬ 
ure  with  the  inclination.  For  easterly 
and  westerly  exposures,  the  influence  of 
inclination  on  evaporation  is  hardly 
perceptible.  When  very  wet,  dark  soils 
lose  more  water  by  evaporation  than 
light  colored  ones,  but  for  drier  soils 
the  reverse  is  the  case.” 


POTATO  DIGGER 


HOOVER,  PROTJT  &  CO.,  Aveiy,  O 


—THE— 

‘HOOVER’ 


A  16-page  pamphletfree 
Mention  this  paper. 
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SUCCESS  JR. 


J  Large  Sales 
5  in  1893  and 
I  1894. 

{greatly 

I  IMPROVED 
•  FOR 
?  1895. 


POTATO  i 
DIGGER.! 

ASK  YOUR 

DEALER.; 

If  he  can’t  show  it, ' 
Send  Direct! 
^  to  us.  « 


I  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  YORK,  PA. 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  CARDEN  FENCE 

Also  Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fencing,  Steel  Web  Picket 
Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Steel  Rail,  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards. 
Catalogue  Free. 

DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  llHigh  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


“  THE  ONLY  SUCCESS:' 

McCormick  Corn  Binder 


Chas.  McKissick,  Supt.  “  Mayville  Farm,” 
Mayvillc,  N.  Dakota,  says: 

4  'It  solves  the  question  of  handling  com.” 

Wm.  E.  Dana,  East  Avon,  N.  Y.,  says: 

“7  cut  34  acres  of  corn  ranging  in 
height  from  3  to  14  feet.'1'' 

P.  F.  Huntley  Jr.,Le  Roy,  Minn.,  says: 

“  Just  what  is  wanted  in  corn 
districts.  ” 

A.  8.  Cotton,  Manager  “Sanitarium 
Farm,”  Clifton  Springs,  N.Y.,  says: 

“ Cuts  and  binds  all  corn  —  slightly 
lodged  and  tangled ,  as  well  as  standing. 
Have  tried  many  corn  harvesters.  The 
McCormick  is  the  only  success 


N.  H.  Leonard,  Spring  Valley,  Minn.,  says: 

“ Binds  the  corn  in  great  shape,  with 
nice  square  butts  for  shocking .” 

Levi  Wambaugh,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  says; 

“7i  works  well  and  to  my  entire 
satisfaction .” 

J.  R.  McCullough,  Solomon  City, 
Kan.,  says: 

“  Two  men  and  two  horses  can  cut , 
bind  and  shock  13  acres  a  day.” 

John  L.  Taylor,  Owego,  N.  Y„  says: 

“7  cut  50  acres  of  ensilage  corn  ( some  of 
it  very  heavy).  It  is  a  machine  which  all 
ensilage  growers  must  have.” 


Manufactured  by  McCORMICK  HARVESTING  MACHINE  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


farmers! 

use, ami  make  money  by  selling  Holdl'iisti) 
Corn  Hinders  Used  on  every  shock.  J 
’’ull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  less 
than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous¬ 
ands  easily  sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits. 

.  Got  your  town  agency  now.  Outfit  5c. 
TIE  CO.,  Box  72,  Uniidllla,  N.  Y.  * 
-rrrrr 


SCIENCE  CONFIRMS  HORSE  SENSE. 


A  majority  of  tho  first  class  Railroads  of 
tho  United  States  and  Canada  aro  using  Tl»o 
Page  fence.  Scientific  tests  and  comparisons 
led  to  this  result.  Strange  to  say  the  best 
practical  farmers  of  both  countries,  led  only 
by  experience  and  good  common  sense,  had 
already  decided  in  its  favor,  and  now  Park 
Commissoners  and  Cemetery  Officials  seem 
bound  to  make  the  decision  unanimous.  Wo 
have  sold  double  the  amount  of  park  fence 
this  season  than  heretofore  in  tho  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  tho  business. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Ittich. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Kail  Fence. 

Also  manufacture™  of  Iron  Creating:,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Enginea,  Buckeye  Force  PuinpH, 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


THE  RELIABLE 

PERKINS  Steel,  Galvanized, 
Power 

IPERKINSI  Pump- 

■ng 
Mills. 

"With  Oraphlte  Jloxe*. 
Galvanized  SteelTowei-B. 
Warrant  covers  to  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.  Before  buying  get  cata¬ 
logue  amt  prices  of  what  we 
manufacture. 

PERKINS  WIND  MILL  CO., 
o  Race  St.,  Mishawaka,  lad. 


iiiiiiimimimiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii* 


The  FREEMAN  I 
Steel  Wind  Mill! 

(Galvanized  after  Completion.)  E 
Strongest,  best,  lasts  longest.  All  E 
parts  Super  cent,  heavier  than  other  E 
mills.  Simplest  in  construction,  5 
has  self-oiling  Babbitt  boxes,  loo  s 
times  better  than  graphite  bear-  5 
ings.  The  sails  are  = 
made  of  No.  20  sheet  S 
steel— 60  per  cent.  5 
heavier  than  No.  24  E 
steel, such  as  is  used  ; 
for  thesails  of  most  other  mills.  = 
Send  for  full  particulars  about  E 
12-foot  Power  Mill,  for  grinding,  = 
catting  feed,  etc.  s 

S.  Freeman  &  Son’s  Mfg.  Co.  E 
170Bridge  St.,  Racine,  Wis.  s 

Ciiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii? 


KEMPS  MANURE  SPREADER: 

13  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1895. 


SPREADS  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to 
the  acre  and  does  it  better  than  hand  work,  even 
if  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what  the  machine  will 
do  in  two  minutes  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  that  will  furnish  satisfactory 
references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Largest  iind  oldest  manufac* 
turei-H  of  manure  Hpreadem  In  tho  world. 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  No.  as,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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It  doesn’t  need  even  Primer  Science  to  realize  that 
the  “elements”  which  have  ground  the  soil  out  of  the 
original  rock,  will  make  much  shorter  work  of  your 
mower  and  reaper  if  you  leave  them  exposed  to  sun 
and  air.  Where  are  they  now  ? 

O 

Where  is  the  “  Preservaline  ”  advertisement  this 
year  ?  We  have  noticed  it  in  only  one  prominent 
paper  thus  far.  What’s  the  matter  ?  Have  the  papers 
refused  the  advertisement  after  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  ex¬ 
posure,  or  can’t  they  get  it  ?  We  hope  the  former 
surmise  is  correct. 

G 

On  page  472  Mr.  Watson  tells  us  of  an  Iowa  family 
in  which  a  goat  is  supposed  to  cure  all  stock  diseases. 
Don’t  he  too  free  to  laugh  at  that  “science.”  The 
chances  are  that  you  have,  right  on  your  farm,  prac¬ 
tices  and  beliefs  that  seem  just  as  absui’d  to  those  who 
are  wiser  than  you.  Don’t  make  fun  of  other  people’s 
“  goats”  till  you  breed  out  your  own. 

O 

Advices  from  Delaware  are  that  the  Crimsom  clover 
seed  crop  will  be  short.  The  heads  have  little  seed 
in  them,  and  owners  of  hullers  prefer  to  thrash  wheat. 
Dampness,  too,  has  discolored  some  of  the  seed,  which, 
while  not  injuring  its  vitality,  hurts  its  sale.  The 
home-grown  crop  is  thus  likely  to  be  small,  and  late 
buyers  will  find  nothing  but  imported  seed  to  buy. 
Our  advice  is  to  buy  American-grown  seed,  and  then 
reserve  a  portion  of  next  year’s  crop  for  your  own  seed. 

G 

We  often  hear  men  advocate  the  feeding  of  oils  and 
fats  to  cows.  By  the  use  of  tallow,  lard,  cotton  oil, 
etc.,  they  think  that  they  can  make  up  a  cheap  “bal¬ 
anced  ration,”  and  also  increase  the  per  cent  of  fat 
in  the  milk.  This  is  plausible,  but  it  is  mostly  theory. 
Prof.  Wing,  at  Cornell,  gave  this  matter  a  thorough 
trial.  He  fed  tallow  to  10  different  cows.  For  six 
weeks  these  cows  ate  two  pounds  of  tallow  apiece 
each  day.  The  milk  was  analyzed  and  carefully 
tested  during  this  period,  but  there  was  no  increase 
in  the  fat  due  to  the  tallow.  Thus  we  have  another 
theory  exploded. 

Q 

They  say  that  a  man  can’t  lift  himself  by  pulling 
up  on  his  boot  straps.  We  think  that  he  raises  his 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  force  of  gravity  a 
little,  but  he  can’t  stir  himself  by  such  application  of 
strength.  We  are  told  on  page  470  how  a  brook  over  in 
Connecticut  is  made  to  raise  itself  by  its  own  force, 
and  thus  water  fields  far  away  from  its  natural  bed. 
This  is  done  by  using  a  ram,  and  this  system  could  be 
duplicated  in  many  other  places.  Irrigation  is  com¬ 
ing  Save  the  water  that  now  runs  to  waste.  There 
is  some  arid  land  “back  East”  you  see.  When  married 
to  water  it  bears  fruit. 

O 

A  farmer  near  the  Rural  Grounds  makes  a  specialty 
of'Lima  beans.  For  many  years,  he  has  had  the  earliest 
beans  of  the  neighborhood,  and  thus  commanded  the 
highest  price.  This  year  the  beans  were  several 
inches  high  when  the  frost  came,  and  they  were  killed 
to  the  ground.  “  Ah  !  ”  said  all  the  neighbors,  “  now 
he  will  fall  behind  us,  because  we  must  all  replant.” 
Great  was  their  surprise  a  few  days  later,  to  see  a  new 
crop  above  ground  around  this  man’s  poles.  There 
was  no  magic  about  it.  That  farmer  had  just  dis¬ 
counted  the  frost.  A  week  or  so  after  the  first  beans 
were  planted,  he  went  through  and  planted  a  new  lot 
around  each  pole.  When  the  frost  killed  the  first 
plants,  there  were  the  other  seeds  all  sprouted  and 


ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  ruined  crop.  Had  there 
been  no  frost,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  pull  out  the 
late  crop.  The  chance  was  worth  taking,  and  the 
gain  of  a  week  this  year  will  more  than  pay  for  all 
past  expense  for  extra  seed.  This  is  but  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  forethought.  It  pays  to  provide 
for  possible  emergencies  so  far  as  we  can  see  them 
ahead. 

G 

A  farmer  that  we  know,  got  the  idea  in  his  head  of 
chopping  up  his  dry  corn  stalks  for  horses  and  cattle. 
He  cut  them  fine,  and  the  result  was  a  lot  of  sore 
mouths  from  the  sharp  edges  of  the  fine  pieces.  What 
did  he  do — give  it  up  and  find  fault  with  the  man  that 
advised  it  ?  No  ;  he  cut  the  stalks  into  pieces  three 
or  four  inches  long.  The  cattle  could  then  chew  them 
without  taking  the  sharp  edges  into  their  mouths, 
while  they  made  better  use  of  the  stalks  than  if  they 
were  fed  whole.  It  is  better  .to  change  and  adapt  an 
idea,  than  to  reject  it  at  the  first  failure. 

G 

In  some  of  the  great  dairy  herds,  100  or  more  calves 
are  kept  each  year.  How  is  it  possible  to  find  suit¬ 
able  names  for  them  all  ?  It  is  evident  that  some 
system  must  be  employed,  or  things  would  soon  be 
mixed  up.  At  Ellerslie,  the  system  is  to  take  a  new 
letter  for  each  year,  and  give  each  calf  dropped  dur¬ 
ing  that  year  a  name  beginning  with  that  letter. 
For  example,  all  the  calves  dropped  in  1895  might 
have  names  beginning  with  A,  and  those  of  next 
year  might  all  begin  with  B,  and  so  on.  Thus  the 
name  not  only  distinguishes  the  animal,  but  also 
indicates  the  year  in  which  it  was  born. 

G 

A  few  weeks  since,  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  a  description 
of  an  automatic  henhouse,  so  arranged  that  by  pulling 
some  wires  extending  to  the  dwelling,  the  hens  could 
be  fed  without  going  outside.  Now  comes  a  report  in 
a  Maine  paper,  of  a  farmer  who  feeds  his  horse  at  any 
desired  time,  by  means  of  an  alarm  clock.  If  he  wishes 
his  horse  fed  at  a  certain  time  In  the  morning,  he  sets 
the  alarm  clock  at  that  hour,  makes  the  proper  connec¬ 
tions,  and  goes  to  bed  secure  in  the  knowledge  that, 
asleep  or  awake,  the  horse  will  receive  his  allowance 
on  time.  This  is  surely  a  case  ot  making  the  head 
save  the  heels.  It  may  not  be  worthy  of  general 
adoption,  but  it  certainly  shows  the  possibilities  that 
lie  in  the  application  of  a  little  brain  power  to  the 
every-day  work  of  the  farm. 

G 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  article  on  “  Ster¬ 
ilized  Air”  in  Primer  Science  this  week.  From  all 
that  we  can  learn,  we  believe  that  this  method  of 
shipping  perishable  products  in  compressed  air  has 
great  merit.  Some  such  cheap  device  for  preserving 
fruits  in  transit,  would  be  of  great  service  to  shippers 
and  growers.  Why,  then,  is  not  this  idea  worked  up 
at  once,  and  put  into  practice  ?  The  answer  is  found 
in  the  peculiar  condition  of  industrial  affairs  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Transportation  to  the  East  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  big  monopoly.  The  railroads  are  interested  in  the 
ice  business,  and  there  are  big  revenues  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  present  refrigerator  cars.  Should 
this  Perkins  system  of  using  “sterilized  air”  come  into 
general  use,  the  freight  on  a  car-load  of  fruit  would 
have  to  be  reduced,  for  there  would  be  no  excuse  for 
keeping  it  up.  Rather  than  give  these  cheaper  rates, 
the  railroads  will  refuse  even  to  experiment  with  this 
process  in  any  practical  way.  Another  reason  is  that 
California  capitalists,  while  ever  ready  to  gamble  in 
stocks  and  bonds,  are  very  shy  of  any  legitimate 
enterprise. 

G 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  last  New  YTork 
Legislature  passed  an  act  to  provide  conditional  pen¬ 
sions  for  school  teachers  who  have  taught  contin¬ 
uously  for  25  years  in  one  town.  On  the  petition  of 
25  taxpayers  of  any  town,  made  10  days  before  the 
annual  town  meeting,  the  question  is  to  be  submitted 
to  voters  whether  the  property  of  the  town  shall  be 
taxed  for  a  sum  large  enough  to  pay  a  suitable  pen¬ 
sion  to  old  teachers.  A  teacher  to  benefit  by  such  a 
pension,  must  have  taught  school  in  that  town  for  at 
least  25  years.  The  amount  of  the  pension  is  equal  to 
one-half  the  wages  paid  to  such  teacher  in  the  last 
year  of  teaching.  The  teacher  who  receives  it,  is 
really  placed  on  the  reserve  list,  and  the  school  com¬ 
missioner  may  put  her  or  him,  without  extra  salary, 
in  the  place  of  any  teacher  temporarily  absent  or 
disqualified.  Should  the  teacher  remove  from  the 
town,  this  pension  stops.  Should  the  town  vote 
against  this  teachers’  pension  fund,  another  vote  on 
it  shall  not  be  taken  for  three  years.  The  towns  are, 
therefore,  given  a  “local  option”  in  the  matter.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  how  many  towns  will  take 
advantage  of  this  law.  In  Illinois,  it  is  proposed  to 
retain  one  per  cent  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and 
thus  provide  a  pension  fund  for  those  who  become 
sick  or  disabled. 


Here  is  a  curious  story  from  one  of  our  Connecticut 
subscribers,  which  is  strange  enough  to  warrant  a 
place  for  it  here  : 

A  thief  who  made  his  home  in  a  hut  in  the  woods  some  three 
miles  distant,  stole  a  sitting  hen  and  the  13  eggs  which  were  under 
her.  The  next  day,  he  was  arrested,  and  the  hen  and  eggs  which 
he  had  carefully  placed  in  a  water  pail,  were  taken  along,  and 
exhibited  in  court  as  proof  of  the  theft.  After  the  trial,  the  hen 
and  eggs  were  returned  to  the  rightful  owner,  and  after  due 
lime,  11  chickens  were  hatched,  two  eggs  being  broken  in  hand¬ 
ling.  The  thief  said  that  when  he  took  the  hen,  he  put  the 
eggs  in  his  trousers  pockets  to  keep  them  warm. 

If  there  is  anything  in  what  is  called  “  pre-natal  in¬ 
fluence,  those  chickens  ought  to  be  hardy  birds.  It 
is  harder  to  kill  a  well-bred  chick  in  the  shell  than 
many  people  believe — that  is,  if  the  hen  is  given  a 
fair  chance. 

G 

“  Now  then,  Mr.  Farmer,”  says  the  old  scrub  cow, 
“  I’ve  stood  by  this  farm  ever  since  I  was  a  calf,  and  so 
did  my  mother  before  me.  In  my  veins  runs  the 
blood  of  the  cattle  that  have  nibbled  at  every  straw 
stack  seen  on  this  farm.  We’ve  shivered  at  the  cracks 
in  the  old  barn,  and  we’ve  ‘  rustled  ’  all  through 
these  years  to  eat  up  your  hay  and  grain.  In  view  of 
this  long  and  faithful  service,  we  claim  to  have  a 
right  to  the  patronage  of  this  farm,  and  we  propose 
that  ourselves  and  children  shall  occupy  that  com¬ 
fortable  new  barn,  and  fill  up  on  your  clover  and 
grain  !  ” 

“  I’m  in  favor  of  civil  service  reform,”  says  the  well- 
bred  Jersey  grade.  “  It  isn’t  a  question  of  old  serv¬ 
ice,  it’s  a  matter  of  performance.  I  haven’t  shivered 
at  a  crack  or  chewed  half  a  dozen  straw  stacks,  but 
I’ll  guarantee  to  get  more  butter  out  of  your  hay  and 
grain  than  any  old  scrub  you  can  mention.  I  guar¬ 
antee  a  profit  ;  that’s  why  I  claim  that  place  in  the 
new  barn  !” 

There  you  have  the  politics  of  the  barnyard. 
Wonder  which  side  the  farmer  will  take  ! 

G 

BREVITIES. 

“HOME  CATARRH  CURE!” 

I  declare,  dear  Mr.  Carman, 

I  am  prouder  than  the  Czar  man, 

To  think  that  in  The  Rurab  you  denominate  me  “  he  ”  ! 

Why,  as  sure  as  you  are  human, 

I  am  nothing  but  a  woman, 

And  not  a  “  new  ”  one,  either,  but  rather  elderly. 

Now,  it  was  for  my  dear  sposa 
That  I  wrote  to  you  sub  rosa, 

And  I  thought,  of  course,  you’d  know  it  came  from  me  ! 

I’m  so  glad  to  get  your  answer, 

And  I’ll  do  the  best  I  can,  sir, 

To  put  my  husband’s  nose  in  good  repair; 

I’ll  powder  it  and  grease  it, 

And  do  all  I  can  to  ease  it, 

And  follow  your  directions  with  strict  care. 

And  then,  when  the  season’s  over, 

And  the  grain  and  grass  and  clover 
Are  safely  stowed  away  in  barn  and  mow, 

I’ll  write  another  letter, 

And  tell  you  if  lie’s  better 
Of  the  dread  complaint  that  vexes  him  so  now. 

With  many,  many  thanks  for  your  kindly  “  courtesie,” 

I  am  your  grateful  old  subscriber  in 

New 

Jer- 

-  sey. 

Be  sure  and  keep  the  collar  loose. 

Don’t  make  demands  that  de-man  you. 

A  dead  failure  is  better  than  a  live  one. 

A  good  butter  maker  needs  a  good  nose. 

Do  you  belong  to  mankind  or  man  cross  ? 

Can’t  you  make  Saturday  a  half  holiday  ? 

The  musician  produces  bread  from  s(tones). 

Good  for  Mr.  Herrick  and  his  vacation  talk  on  the  next  page. 

If  you  “rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,”  you  will  surely  peter  out  in  time. 

In  making  up  a  “  scale  of  points,”  don’t  forget  to  put  a  scale  on 
the  point  of  your  tongue  ! 

When  you  get  too  old  to  learn,  what  ought  to  happen  to  you 
for  the  good  of  the  community  ? 

Why  send  your  money  out  West  to  invest  in  big  irrigation 
schemes  ?  Irrigate  your  own  farm. 

WE  don’t  like  to  see  a  man  fall  into  line.  Better  have  him  rise 
into  it  and  get  into  something  higher. 

A  fact  is  the  child  of  a  theory  and  a  term  of  work.  Don’t 
despise  a  theoi’y.  Honor  both  parents. 

That  good  rain  started  everything  into  growth — weeds  included. 
Ought  to  have  had  them  killed  before  the  rain  came. 

Our  friend,  page  482,  knows  more  than  we  do  about  making  a 
homemade  hose.  That’s  right  !  Read  what  he  says. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  “  knocked  out  ”  the  Whisky  Trust.  Un¬ 
fortunately  that  doesn’t  mean  that  any  less  whisky  will  be  drunk. 

Now,  while  you  stop  and  moralize,  maybe  your  suffering  neigh¬ 
bor  dies.  At  times  you’d  best  ^moralize  your  talk  and  swell  your 
moral  size. 

It  is  very  easy  for  you  to  say  that  you  will  die  for  your  country 
when  you  never  expect  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  It  is  harder  to 
live  for  your  country. 

An  Ohio  farmer  who  grows  nearly  500  acres  of  corn  each  year, 
says  that  he  uses  no  tool  for  cultivating  besides  Breed’s  Weeder. 
No  other  tool  goes  into  the  field  after  planting  till  harvesting. 

During  the  dry  season  of  spring,  we  saw  a  good  deal  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  scattered  around  plants  and  left  on  the  surface.  The  object 
was  to  force  them.  It  was  a  mistake.  It  should  have  been  worked 
into  the  soil 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

A  news  item  states  that  Denmark  butter  factories 
send  $30,000,000  worth  of  butter  to  Great  Britain 
yearly.  It  then  adds  that  the  grovernment  maintains 
a  rigid  inspection  of  cattle,  and  gives  prizes  at  the 
dairy  fairs.  Any  connection  between  the  two  ?  If 
our  Government  enforced  a  rigid  inspection  of  dairy 
products,  so  that  foreigners  had  confidence  in  their 
purity,  and  squelched  the  fraudulent  substitution  of 
vile  compounds  for  pure  butter  and  cheese  as  it  has 
the  power  to  do,  the  latter  would  not  be  selling  for 
the  unreasonably  low  prices  now  prevailing.  Filled 
cheese  and  oleo  have  prejudiced  the  markets  of  the 
world  against  the  genuine  products,  and  the  dairy¬ 
men  are  suffering  m  consequence. 

O 

As  will  be  noticed-in  the  account  of  the  milk  handling 
at  Ellerslie  Farm,  Mr.  Cottrell  believes  fully  in  the 
principle  of  aeration,  or  forcing  pure  air  through  the 
milk  just  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow.  The  dairy 
authorities  do  not  appear  to  have  any  clear  explana¬ 
tion  of  just  what  is  accomplished  by  this  operation. 
That  it  helps  the  milk  is  very  evident  to  any  one  who 
will  smell  and  taste  of  the  product  before  and  after 
the  air  has  been  blown  through  it.  Yet  this  system 
may  be  used  to  ruin  the  milk,  if  impure  air  be  used. 
The  practice  of  aerating  milk  in  the  stable  or  some 
other  bad-smelling  or  dusty  place,  is  about  the  worst 
thing  that  can  be  done.  The  beauty  of  the  system  at 
Ellerslie  is  that  all  air  that  goes  through  the  milk 
must  first  pass  through  absorbent  cotton,  and  is  thus 
thoroughly  cleaned. 

© 

The  following  note  will  serve  as  “  last  call  ”  on  the 
late  fodder  corn  question.  The  cows  will  need  this 
fodder  next  winter.  Make  the  soil  “  carry  double.” 

In  reply  to  B.T.  W.,  Rochester,  Mass.,  page  441,  as  to  what  would 
be  the  best  forage  crop  to  follow  strawberries,  I  have  had  good 
success  with  ensilage  corn  and  sorghum.  Two  years  ago  I  plowed 
a  half  acre  of  strawberries  about  July  1,  harrowed  the  ground 
thoroughly  with  a  slanting-tooth  harrow,  the  same  way  it  was 
plowed  so  as  to  make  it  smooth  without  bringing  the  old  plants 
and  mulch  to  the  surface.  It  rained  a  little,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  I  planted  the  half  acre  to  ensilage  corn,  using  a  common 
two-horse  check-row  corn  planter  that  dropped  one  kernel  about 
every  six  inches  when  the  check  wire  was  not  on.  I  straddled  the 
rows  and  planted  it  again,  then  doubled  it  again,  which  made  the 
rows  less  than  one  foot  apart,  and  I  never  saw  such  a  crop  of  fod¬ 
der;  it  was  about  12  feet  high  and  as  thick  as  it  could  stand. 
Some  of  it  lodged,  but  it  made  excellent  fodder.  A  few  days  later, 
I  planted  a  piece  to  Evergreen  sweet  corn,  but  it  did  not  turn  out 
as  much  feed.  Last  season  I  treated  another  strawberry  patch 
the  same  way,  planted  it  to  sorghum,  and  the  yield  was  almost  if 
not  quite  equal  to  the  ensilage  corn.  A  good  deal  of  it  lodged,  and 
I  cut  that  part  and  laid  it  in  piles,  letting  it  lie  about  a  week,  then 
piled  it  in  larger  piles  until  I  wished  to  feed  it.  That  which  stood 
up,  I  shocked  the  same  as  I  would  corn ;  it  all  cured  out  nicely 
and  made  good  fodder  for  my  milch  cows— if  anything,  a  little 
ahead  of  corn  fodder.  If  the  cows  left  a  little  of  the  coarse  stalks, 
I  gave  them  to  the  horses,  and  they  ate  every  bit.  They  seemed 
to  be  a  little  laxative,  and  kept  my  horses  free  from  worms. 
Sorghum  should  be  planted  before  July  15.  eh  corbin. 

Rock  Island  County,  Ill. 

O 

Now  is  just  the  time  to  bring  up  the  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  question.  Last  season,  two  boys  aged  12  and  14 
years,  living  near  Rockford,  Ill.,  were  given  a  half¬ 
acre  of  ground  from  which  to  get  their  spending 
money.  They  raised  early  potatoes  mostly,  and  al¬ 
though  the  season  was  the  most  unfavorable  known 
for  years,  they  managed  to  save  enough  to  take  them 
to  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  and  pay  their  board  for  a  week 
at  a  summer  hotel,  besides  incidental  expenses.  The 
benefit  they  derived  from  this  week  spent  among 
strangers  in  a  strange  place,  the  acquaintances  made 
among  refined  city  people,  cannot  be  estimated  in 
dollars  and  cents.  This  year  they  have  formed  a 
deep-laid  scheme  ;  no  other  than  to  pay  the  railroad 
fare  and  two  weeks’  board  at  a  hotel  for  their  father 
and  mother.  They  have  enlisted  their  aunt  in  their 
enterprise  ;  she  is  to  keep  house,  and  the  boys  will 
see  to  the  farm  work  while  the  father  and  mother  are 
away.  The  latter  will  have  no  knowledge  of  the  plan 
until  the  week  before  going  ;  the  boys  will  pay  the 
hotel  bill  in  advance,  and  buy  the  railroad  tickets,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  alternative  but  to  go.  These 
country  boys  will  never  be  called  green  ;  they  will  be 
up-to-date  young  farmers,  and  will  not  stop  short  of 
success.  Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  them  ;  take  the 
family  to  some  resort  for  a  week  or  so  ;  hire  a  cheap 
cottage,  take  the  meals  out ;  and  live  for  a  few  days 
in  rest  and  peace.  If  we  cannot  afford  this,  hire  a 
tent,  take  an  oil  stove,  cot,  beds  and  blankets,  and 
camp  out,  even  though  not  more  than  five  miles  from 
home,  and  forget  for  a  time  the  worries  of  life. 
“Work  is  too  pressing!”  “Have  to  look  after  the 
hired  man!”  “Stock  to  be  taken  care  of!”  “No 
money  to  spare  !  ”  etc.  Well,  if  this  is  the  case,  send 
your  wife  and  children  to  some  pleasant  resort  for 
two  weeks,  not  less.  Get  along  some  way,  even 
though  you  have  to  do  your  own  cooking,  make  your 
own  beds,  and  do  the  sweeping.  The  expense  ?  It 
need  not  be  very  heavy.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
it  in  some  way ;  if  not  you  have  no  business  on  a 


farm.  You  may  be  surprised  at  the  end  of  the  two 
weeks  to  find  how  much  you  think  of  your  family. 
You  will  be  more  likely  to  appreciate  your  wife  ;  there 
is  no  danger  of  appreciating  her  too  much.  And 
when  you  go  to  the  station  to  meet  them,  you  will 
have  a  smile  upon  your  face  in  spite  of  yourself.  Try 
it  this  year,  and  next  year  you  will  go  yourself.  Let 
us  strive  a  little  more  after  happiness,  and  a  little 
less  after  the  “almighty  dollar.”  DWIGHT  herkick. 

R.  N.-Y. — Amen  to  that ! 

Q 

Lots  of  Eastern  farmers  are  much  concerned  over 
bugs  and  blights,  and  think  that  they  have  more  than 
their  share  of  farm  pests.  Some  of  them  might 
change  their  minds  if  they  knew  what  is  going  on  in 
other  parts  of  this  great  country.  In  one  part  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  a  big  grasshopper  plague  has  swept  over  the 
land.  This  letter  from  a  man  in  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  gives  a  glimpse  of  trouble  most  of  us  know 
little  about : 

I  sowed  about  70  acres  of  wheat  this  year;  squirrels  have  taken 
about  one-fifth  or,  say,  300  bushels.  I  have  spent  about  30  days 
destroying  them,  and  paid  for  drugs  about  $12,  or  in  all, 


300  bushels  of  wheat  at  25  cents  per  bushel . $75.00 

30  days  at  $1  per  day .  30.00 

Drugs .  12.00 


Total . $117.00 


I  used  strychnine,  phosphorus,  cyanide  of  potassium,  carbon 
bisulphide  and  traps.  I  believe  strychnine  to  be  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  poison  in  use.  As  to  the  gas  treatment;  in  holes  can  I  im¬ 
prove  on  carbon  bisulphide  ?  I  pay  15  cents  a  pound  for  it.  How 
does  it  compare  with  sulphurous  oxide  in  suffocating  power  ? 
We  have  machines  here  for  forcing  sulphur  smoke  into  the  dens. 

Lincoln  County,  Wash.  s.  c. 

The  animals  alluded  to  are  ground  squirrels  or 
gophers.  To  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  this  pest, 
imagine  1,000  woodchucks  on  your  farm  instead  of 
half  a  dozen.  We  believe  that  the  carbon  bisulphide 
is  the  deadliest  gas  for  killing  these  burrowing  ani¬ 
mals.  Certainly  it  is  the  handiest  to  use  where  one 
has  but  a  few  to  kill.  For  such  wholesale  slaughter 
as  our  friend  is  called  upon  to  perform,  sulphur  smoke 
may  be  better.  Will  some  of  our  Western  readers 
tell  us  ? 


A  STARTER  FOR  CRIMSON  CLOVER  BACTERIA 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  successful 
growing  of  leguminous  crops  that  I  have  not  seen 
touched  upon  in  this  Crimson  clover  discussion  ;  that 
is  the  part  that  bacteria  have  in  enabling  the  plant  to 
gather  nitrogen  from  the  air.  In  the  absence  of  these 
bacteria,  the  plant  is  powerless  to  make  use  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  nitrogen,  and  if  the  seed  be  sown  on  land  that 
is  deficient  in  available  organic  nitrogen  such  as  a 
field  that  has  just  produced  a  heavy  crop  of  corn,  and 
the  germs  of  the  particular  species  of  bacteria  that 
produce  nodules  on  Crimson  clover  are  absent  from 
the  soil,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  clover  plants  may 
die  from  slow  starvation  ?  In  some  of  the  reports  on 
Crimson  clover  I  notice  that  it  is  stated  that  the  seed 
germinated  and  the  plants  started  with  a  flourish  at 
first  and  then  gradually  died.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
plausible  way  to  account  for  this  is,  that  during  the 
first  period  of  growth,  the  young  plants  secured  more 
or  less  nitrogen  from  the  soil.  But  as  the  season 
advanced,  and  the  ground  became  colder  and  nitrifica¬ 
tion  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  grew  less,  the 
plants,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  proper  bacteria, 
were  unable  to  secure  any  from  the  abundant  atmos¬ 
pheric  supply,  and  the  result  was  starvation  instead 
of  “winterkilling.” 

Prof.  Brooks,  of  Amherst,  in  a  lecture  before  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture  last  winter, 
speaking  of  nitrogen-gathering  crops  and  these  bac¬ 
teria,  said,  “  Owing  to  the  long  cultivation  of  the 
common  clovers,  peas  and  beans,  the  germs  of  the 
bacteria  peculiar  to  each  are  common  to  most  soils  ; 
but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  with  the  bacteria 
developing  upon  the  roots  of  such  crops  as  are  new  in 
any  particular  locality.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Soja 
bean  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Storrs  School  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  was  a  failure — clearly  being  unable  to 
appropriate  nitrogen  from  the  air — until  the  appro¬ 
priate  bacteria  were  procured  from  Amherst,  when  a 
seemingly  magical  change  was  produced.  Attention 
is  called  to  this  fact  to  emphasize  this  point :  farmers 
should  not  be  too  easily  discouraged  in  their  trials  of 
new  leguminous  crops  ;  they  may  succeed  poorly  at 
first,  on  account  of  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  their  nodular  bacteria  present ;  but  may  later  prove 
profitable  when  these  bacteria  become  abundant,  as 
they  generally  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.” 

Prof.  Brooks  thinks  that  he  imported  some  of  the 
bacteria  from  Japan  on  the  Soja  bean  seed,  it  having 
probably  come  in  the  dust  and  dirt  with  the  beans,  as 
after  a  few  years,  the  soil  at  Amherst  was  plentifully 
supplied  with  the  bacteria  peculiar  to  this  bean.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  when  send¬ 
ing  to  Delaware  for  seed  of  the  Crimson  clover,  to  pro¬ 
cure  also  a  small  amount  of  soil  from  a  field  in  which 
the  clover  had  flourished  for  several  years.  It  is  just 
possible  that  the  Crimson  clover  bacteria  may  not  be 


the  same  as  that  of  common  clover,  and  that  with  a 
small  amount  of  the  right  “  culture  ”  for  a  “  starter  ” 
properly  propagated  in  a  bed,  enough  could  soon  be 
had  to  stock  the  whole  farm. 

Prof.  Massey,  of  North  Carolina,  claims  that  the 
Crimson  clover  will  stand  more  cold  than  the  Red,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  farmers  of  the  North  should 
not  become  too  easily  discouraged  about  its  “  winter- 
killing  ”  until  they  have  tried  every  means  in  their 
power  to  make  it  grow.  When  I  first  began  growing 
peas  for  fodder,  Canada  peas  made  but  a  small  growth; 
but  now,  after  growing  them  a  number  of  years,  I 
get  a  larger  and  heavier  growth  each  year.  This 
year,  on  the  part  of  one  piece  where  the  present 
crop  is  the  third  in  four  years  on  that  part  of  the 
field,  the  peas  are  decidedly  the  best,  although 
there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  oats  and  barley 
growing  with  the  peas.  I  attribute  the  difference  in 
the  peas  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  bacteria  in  the  soil. 

Massachusetts.  f.  a.  putnam. 


SOME  SICK  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  F.  L.  KILBORNK. 

Hog  With  a  Weak  Back. 

I  have  a  hog  that  has  been  sick  for  about  two  weeks;  its  hind 
parts  are  stiff,  it  can  hardly  rise;  when  so  doing  it  sits  a  good 
while,  and  when  up  it  keeps  stamping  its  hind  feet  one  at  a  time. 
It  eats  well  enough,  but  keeps  its  back  bowed  up,  and  does  not 
want  to  travel  much.  It  is  kept  in  a  good  pen  with  a  small  lot  to 
run  in  whenever  it  wishes.  What  is  the  matter,  and  what  is  the 
remedy  ?  j.  h.  h. 

Drennen,  Pa. 

Bathe  the  loins  once  daily  with  the  following  lini¬ 
ment  until  well  blistered  :  Sweet  oil,  strong  aqua 
ammonia  and  oil  of  turpentine,  equal  parts  of  each. 
Shake  well  together,  and  shake  before  using. 

A  Lame  Horse ;  Puff  on  Colt's  Leg. 

1.  My  young  mare,  not  accustomed  to  farm  work, -lias  become 
lame  and  sore  in  the  shoulder  from  drawing  a  harrow  on  rough 
plowed  ground.  There  is  no  blemish  or  swelling,  neither  can  I 
discover  any  fever,  but  she  just  seems  stiff  in  the  shoulder.  2.  A 
colt  twelve  months  old,  has  a  puff  on  the  inside  front  of  the  hock. 
It  is  very  much  like  a  bog  spavin,  a  little  soft  to  the  touch,  but  not 
very  sore.  There  is  very  little  or  no  lameness,  but  it  is  a  decided 
blemish  if  permanent.  It  has  been  showing  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  and  was  lame  a  few  days  previous  to  that  time.  How  can 
it  be  removed  ?  j.  c. 

Westover,  Md. 

1.  If  simply  sore  and  stiff,  rest  and  bathing  with 
witch  hazel,  tincture  of  arnica  or  alcohol,  will  be  all 
the  treatment  necessary.  I  suspect,  however,  that 
your  horse  is  sweenied.  If  so,  it  will  be  shown  by  a 
rolling  outward  of  the  point  of  the  shoulder,  seen  by 
standing  directly  in  front  of  the  animal  and  compar¬ 
ing  the  two  shoulders.  Wasting  of  the  muscles  on 
the  outside  of  the  shoulder  will  soon  be  noticeable. 
In  this  case,  rest  and  the  application  of  an  active  lini¬ 
ment  or  mild  blister  over  the  muscles,  should  effect 
a  cure.  If  recovery  do  not  occur  in  three  or  four 
weeks,  consult  a  veterinarian.  2.  Clip  the  hair  and 
apply  a  fly  blister  over  the  whole  puff.  Two  or  three 
applications  may  be  necessary.  Rub  the  blister  in 
thoroughly,  and  allow  it  to  remain  until  the  skin  is 
well  blistered — 24  to  36  hours  usually  being  required 
— then  carefully  wash  off.  Keep  the  head  tied  so  that 
the  colt  cannot  reach  the  blister  with  his  mouth. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Don’t  let  any  fruit  go  to  waste  this  year.  Get  one  of  the  U.  S. 
cook-stove  driers,  and  save  it  all. 

Ip  you  have  a  creamery  to  lease  or  sell,  write  to  Simplex  Dairy 
Co.,  812  Bennett  Building,  New  York. 

Some  of  the  superior  points  of  the  Freeman  steel  windmill  are  : 
Strength,  galvanized  .after  completion,  simple  in  construction, 
and  self-oiling  Babbitt  boxes.  For  the  many  other  good  points, 
send  to  S.  Freeman  and  Son’s  Mfg.  Co.,  176  Bridge  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Ip  you  are  building  a  new  barn  this  year,  or  repairing  an  old 
one,  why  not  look  into  the  merits  of  those  “Slow  Feed’’  mangers  ? 
It  may  be  well  to  know  all  about  them  anyway.  Broad  Gauge 
Iron  Stall  Works,  53  Elm  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  will  tell  you  all  about 
them. 

A  machine  to  cut  and  bind  corn  just  as  wheat  is  cut  and  bound 
is  being  put  on  the  market  by  the  McCorm  ick  Harvester  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  Ill.  From  appearances,  it  seems  to  be  just  the  thing 
needed.  Those  interested  should  send  to  the  manufacturers  for 
full  description  and  we  shall  have  some  reports  from  those  who 
have  used  it  later. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  likes  to  see  a  man  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  rejoices 
when  he  works  right  up  to  the  top  round  in  the  ladder  in  his  spe¬ 
cial  line.  This  is  what  the  nurseryman,  T.  J.  Dwyer,  of  Cornwall, 
N.  Y.,  has  done  in  his  Orange  County  Nurseries.  He  has  done 
so  by  hard  work,  personal  attention  to  all  details  of  his  work,  and 
a  determination  to  earn  a  reputation  for  first-class  stock.  His 
summer  catalogue  is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Ip  you  have  never  tried  it,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  what  a 
real  fine  summer  drink  you  can  have  always  ready  in  a  homemade 
root  beer  made  from  Hires’  extract.  It  is  one  of  the  most  cooling 
and  refreshing  of  drinks,  and  nothing  that  we  know  of  is  better 
— few  if  any  drinks  as  good— for  quenching  thirst.  It  is  a  drink 
fit  for  your  choicest  guest,  and  so  cheap  that  you  can  have  it  in 
daily  use.  There  is  no  trouble  at  all  in  making  it,  and  it  is  a 
healthful  as  well  as  a  delicious  temperance  drink. 

Some  of  our  folks  tell  of  Crimson  clover  seed  that  grew  out  of 
the  ground  28  hours  after  sowing  !  This  is  a  mighty  lively  plant, 
and  when  it  comes  to  a  head,  everything  on  the  farm  must  move 
at  a  Maud  S.  rate.  Mr.  E.  H.  Bancroft  of  Delaware  cut  80  tons  of 
Crimson  clover  into  his  silo  in  one  day!  Yes,  sir,  and  he  could 
have  cut  more  if  he’d  had  more  teams  to  haul  it  !  Now  he  didn’t 
take  a  broadax  and  a  chopping  block  to  cut  that  clover  up  !  His 
wife  didn’t  come  out  with  her  chopping  tray  and  knife.  He  just 
went  and  got  a  Smalley  ensilage  cutter,  hitched  the  power  on, 
chucked  in  the  clover— and  the  thing  was  done.  There  is  nothing 
small  about  this  cutter  except  its  name,  and  its  performance  is  so 
large  that  you  regard  the  name  only  as  the  representative  of  a 
well-earned  reputation  for  square  dealing.  Mr.  Minard  Harder  of 
Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  sells  this  cutter  in  the  East.  Write  him  at  once 
for  a  catalogue. 


“SAVIN’  MOTHER.” 

The  farmer  sat  in  his  easy  chair, 

Between  the  fire  and  the  lamplight's  glai’e  ; 

His  face  was  ruddy  and  full  and  fair. 

His  three  small  boys  in  the  chimney  nook 
Conned  the  lines  of  a  picture  book. 

His  wife,  the  pride  of  his  home  and  heart, 

Baked  the  biscuit  and  made  the  tart, 

Laid  the  table  and  steeped  the  tea. 

Deftly,  swiftly,  silently. 

Tired  and  weary,  and  weak  and  faint, 

She  bore  her  trials  without  complaint, 

Like  many  another  household  saint — 

Content,  all  selfish  bliss  above, 

In  the  patient  ministry  of  love. 

At  last,  between  the  clouds  of  smoke 
That  wreathed  his  lips,  the  husband  spoke: 

“  There’s  taxes  to  raise,  an’  int’rest  to  pay, 

And  ef  there  should  come  a  rainy  day, 

’Twould  be  mighty  handy,  I’m  bound  to  say, 

T’  have  sumpthin’  put  by.  For  folks  must  die, 
An’  there’s  funeral  bills,  and  gravestuns  to  buy — 
Enough  to  swamp  a  man,  purty  nigh. 

Besides,  there’s  Edward  and  Dick  and  Joe 
To  be  provided  for  when  we  go. 

So,  ’f  I  was  you,  tell  you  what  I’d  du  : 

I’d  be  savin’  of  wood ’s  ever  I  could  ; 

Extra  fire  don’t  du  any  good  ; 

I’d  be  savin’  of  soap,  and  savin’  of  ile, 

And  run  up  some  candles  once  in  a  while  ; 

I’d  be  rather  sparin’  of  coffee  an’  tea, 

For  sugar  is  high, 

And  all  to  buy, 

And  cider  is  good  enougli  for  me. 

I’d  be  kind  o’  careful  about  my  clo’es, 

And  look  out  sharp  how  the  money  goes, 

Extry  trimmin’ 

’S  the  bane  of  women. 

“  I’d  sell  off  the  best  of  the  cheese  and  honey, 

And  eggs  is  as  good,  nigh  about,  ’s  the  money. 
And  as  to  the  carpet  you  wanted  new, 

I  guess  we  can  make  the  old  one  du ; 

And  as  for  the  washer  an’  sewing  machine, 

Them  smooth-tongued  agents,  so  pesky  mean, 
You’d  better  get  rid  of  ’em  slick  and  clean. 

What  du  they  know  about  women’s  work  ? 

Du  they  calkilate  women  was  born  to  shirk  ?” 
Dick  and  Edward  and  little  Joe 
Sat  in  the  corner  in  a  row. 

They  saw  the  patient  mother  go 
On  ceaseless  errands  to  and  fro ; 

They  saw  that  her  form  was  bent  and  thin, 

Her  temples  gray,  her  cheeks  sunk  in; 

They  saw  the  quiver  of  lip  and  chin; 

And  then,  with  a  warmth  he  could  not  smother, 
Out  spoke  the  youngest,  frailest  brother: 

“  You  talk  of  savin’  wood  and  ile 
An’  tea  an’  3Ugar,  all  the  while, 

But  you  never  talk  of  savin’  mother  !  ” 

_  —Credit  Lost. 

The  next  prize  contest  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  next  week.  We  hope  to  have 
something  so  interesting  that  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful  will  feel 
like  trying  again.  The  conditions  will 
be  somewhat  different  from  former  con¬ 
tests,  to  the  advantage  of  the  writers. 


MY  BEST  TEACHER . 

FIRST  PRIZE. 

My  best  teacher  believed  that,  to  do 
her  whole  duty  to  her  pupils,  was  to  fix 
in  their  minds  unalterable  standards  of 
right  and  wrong  ;  to  teach  them  the 
true  and  comparative  value  of  the  things 
that  make  up  life,  rather  than  to  make 
everything  yield  to  the  acquirement  of 
technical  facts.  The  proper  direction  of 
youthful  and  immature  impulses,  the 
cultivation  of  the  power  of  discrimina¬ 
tion,  the  ability  to  sift  out,  discard  or 
accept,  to  become  an  authority  each  to 
himself — these  things  were  of  more  im¬ 
portance  to  her  as  educational  factors, 
than  the  geography  or  multiplication 
table,  though  we  were  well  drilled  in 
those  things.  No  sham,  no  poorly  pre¬ 
pared  recitation,  no  attempt  at  deceit, 
no  transgression  or  foolishness  of  any 
kind,  were  tolerated  by  her  ;  but  her 
pupils  were  made  to  feel  that  while  she 
condemned  unsparingly  every  error, 
every  failure  to  do,  and  to  be,  the  best 
that  was  possible,  she  still  had  the 
tenderest  compassion  for  the  fault,  the 
gentlest  judgment  for  the  immaturity  of 
intelligence  that  led  to  it. 

No  item  of  personal  vanity  ;  no  work 
for  her  own  success  as  a  teacher;  no  feel¬ 
ing  of  partiality,  of  gratification,  or  dis¬ 
pleasure,  were  allowed  to  influence  her 
with  regard  to  any  pupil,  but  all  were 
made  to  feel  that  whether  praise  or 
blame  was  their  portion,  it  was  because 


one  course  was  right,  the  other  wrong. 
Jler  praise  was  a  reward  for  which  all 
worked,  and  all  appreciated  ;  her  blame 
a  punishment  that,  once  felt,  was  seldom 
necessary  again.  The  lessons  that  have 
been  most  useful  to  me;  the  mental  train¬ 
ing  that  has  helped  me  more  than  all  the 
technical  education  I  have  ever  received; 
the  acquirement  of  all  that  is  best  in 
both  general  and  special  educational 
lines,  I  received  from  my  best  teacher. 

m.  j.  s. 

SECOND  PRIZE. 

There  was  a  culture  in  Miss  F.’s  con¬ 
duct  and  life,  that  awoke  my  better 
nature,  and  stirred  new  impulses  within 
me  toward  the  good  and  true.  Her 
words  were  usually  gentle  and  kind,  yet 
an  uncommon  perversity  was  dealt  with 
promptly  and  effectively.  The  refrac¬ 
tory  pupil,  while  feeling  the  hand  of 
iron,  was  sensible  likewise  of  its  sheath 
of  velvet,  which  seemed  to  charm  away 
the  pain  of  discipline  and  leave  no  after¬ 
smart.  No  animosity  or  hate  came  near 
her  heart. 

Our  plays  and  social  life  were  also 
under  the  teacher's  guiding  influence, 
and  there  was  constant  incitation  to 
good  conduct  and  toward  forming  right 
social  relations.  The  selection  of  our 
playmates  on  the  basis  of  dress  and 
social  status  of  the  parents,  was  discour¬ 
aged.  Our  school  life  was  a  daily  drill 
in  the  closing  of  doors  properly,  correct 
attitudes  in  sitting  and  standing,  and 
the  general  habits  of  neatness,  economy, 
courtesy,  etc.,  that  enter  so  largely  into 
our  after  lives.  Other  teachers  had  in¬ 
sisted  on  these  things  for  a  time,  but 
Miss  F.  seemed  to  have  right  ways  so 
engrafted  upon  her  life  that  they  had 
become  habitual. 

There  were  few  dishonorable  practices 
in  the  school  work,  for  she  did  not  look 
for  them,  and  seemed  so  pained  on  dis¬ 
covering  them  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
weak  or  sentimental  in  her  nature.  She 
had  rugged  womanhood,  tact  and  com¬ 
mon  sense.  With  infectious  good-nature 
and  hearty,  honorable  ways,  one  felt  in 
her  presence  continually  a  strong  up¬ 
ward  impulse  toward  nobler  life.  Then, 
there  was  constant  appeal  to  the  sympa¬ 
thies,  the  humane  side  of  our  natures. 
In  geography,  for  example,  the  study  of 
coal  did  not  end  with  a  brief  description 
of  its  appearance,  formation,  use,  etc., 
but  went  on  into  details  of  the  men's  toil 
in  our  behalf  in  the  chill  and  gloom  of 
the  mines.  Also,  in  relation  to  other 
products,  our  better  selves  were  stirred 
by  stories  of  the  self-sacrificing  toil  of 
fishermen  on  stormy  seas,  of  weary,  heart¬ 
sick  mothers  at  the  looms,  of  iron  pud- 
dlers  in  the  scorching  breath  of  furnaces, 
and,  in  connection  with  commerce,  the 
lives  of  the  lighthouse  keepers  and  the 
life-saving  crews  on  lonely,  surf-washed 
shores. 

But  all  this  was  incidental,  because  it 
was  preceptive,  while  the  great  funda¬ 
mental,  ever-living,  ever-present  truth 
was  before  us  that  life  was  not  some 
vague,  strange  thing  which  would  come 
to  us  some  time,  but  that  we  were  living 
now,  and  that  our  present  acts  and 
thoughts  indicated  with  surety  our 
future  characters.  This  emphasis  placed 
by  our  teacher  on  the  value  of  the  here 
and  now,  entered  permanently  into  our 
lives,  and  we  came  to  believe  with  Emer¬ 
son  that  “  One  of  the  illusions  is  that  the 
present  hour  is  not  the  critical,  decisive 
hour  ;  write  it  on  your  hearts  that  every 
day  is  the  best  day  in  all  the  year.”  A.  c. 

THIRD  PRIZE. 

In  recalling  the  teachers  of  my  child¬ 
hood,  I  think  of  one  who  did  more  to 
help  me  form  a  true  character  than  all 
of  the  others.  She  was  of  superior  edu¬ 
cation,  and  of  strong  individuality  ;  but 
the  marked  particulars  in  which  she  ex¬ 
celled  were  strong  conscientiousness,  and 


a  loving,  personal  interest  in  each  of  her 
pupils.  I  recall  many  instances  in  which 
she  would  ask  some  pupil  if  he  had  de¬ 
cided  what  he  would  do  when  he  became 
a  man.  Perhaps  the  answer  would  be, 
“ a  carpenter.”  Then  she  would  reply, 
“  We  must  try  each  day  to  think  what  a 
carpenter  ought  to  know.”  In  an  arith¬ 
metic  lesson,  points  were  brought  up  in 
this  way  :  “If  you  become  a  carpenter, 
how  shall  you  measure  this  board  ?  If 
it  measures  three  feet  eight  inches,  what 
fraction  will  express  it?”  “As  a  lan¬ 
guage  lesson  you  may  make  a  statement 
of  the  various  articles  required  in  build¬ 
ing  a  house.”  “As  a  geography  lesson, 
you  may  name  the  countries  or  towns 
where  they  can  be  obtained.”  “As  a  his¬ 
tory  lesson,  you  may  describe  various 
forms  of  buildings  which  have  been  in 
vogue  in  different  countries.  And  for  a 
drawing  lesson,  you  may  sketch  your 
ideal  house.”  Of  course  these  things  did 
not  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion,  but  extended  over  months  or  even 
years,  serving  to  keep  alive  our  interest 
in  business  matters,  and  helping  many  a 
pupil  to  decide  for  what  work  he  was 
fitted. 

I  think,  too,  of  her  deep  interest  in 
our  moral  and  religious  character.  The 
solemn  question,  “  Is  that  right  ?  Would 
God  be  willing  to  have  you  do  that  ?  ” 
often  appeals  to  me  now.  She  never 
appealed  to  us  directly  in  a  way  to 
arouse  prejudice  ;  but  each  one  of  us 
knew  that  her  one  wish  for  us  was  a 
noble  Christian  manhood,  a  life  whose 
thoughts,  words  and  deeds  should  be 
shaped  by  the  Golden  Rule.  Many,  very 
many  of  us,  can  attribute  our  success  in 
life  to  the  bent  given  our  thoughts  by 
her  words.  Could  I  select  for  my  own 
children  a  teacher  after  my  own  ideal,  1 
would  choose  one  of  broad  culture  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  common  things  ; 
of  warm  heart  and  earnest  purpose,  who 
should  live  in  the  very  spirit  of  truthful 
conscientiousness  herself,  and  with  lov¬ 
ing  and  tender  painstaking,  try  to  in¬ 
duce  the  children  to  live  the  same  life, 
and  walk  in  the  same  steps.  j.  m.  r. 

FOURTH  PRIZE. 

Among  teachers  good  and  teachers 
many,  1  can  distinctly  remember  my 
“  best  teacher.”  One  is  not  likely  to  for¬ 
get  the  best  things  of  life,  and  one  of 
these  is  a  good  teacher,  who,  next  to  the 
parents  has  the  means  of  developing 
alike  the  minds  and  characters  of  the 
children.  My  best  teacher  was  a  woman, 
as  best  teachers  often  are.  I  do  not  say 
always  are,  but  believe  that  they  are 
often  better  endowed  by  nature  to  teach 
children.  Her  success  lay  in  no  strong 
personality  ;  rather  in  her  love  for  her 
work,  her  thoroughness  of  teaching  so 
as  to  be  most  instructive  and  helpful,  a 
simplified  manner  and  methods  which 
are  more  easily  grasped  and  retained  by 
youthful  minds.  There  was  no  favor¬ 
itism  shown  ;  the  dull  were  encouraged, 
the  quicker  ones  came  forward  without 
especial  care.  Faults  were  not  over¬ 
looked  in  any,  but  corrected  with  a 
gentleness  and  firmness  which  com¬ 
manded  alike  the  love  and  respect  of  the 
children.  She  always  set  a  good  example 
in  true  politeness  and  personal  neatness; 
gave  attention  to  order,  both  in  the 
schoolroom  and  play  ground,  observing 
every  opportunity  for  moral  training 
that  the  children  might  be  good  as  well 
as  clever. 

I  would  prefer  for  the  teacher  of  my 
children,  not  the  greater  scholar,  but 
the  better  teacher.  The  greater  object 
of  education  is  to  teach  children  how  to 
study,  and  investigate  for  themselves, 
and  it  is  upon  this  thorough  knowledge 
of  finding  out  how  to  gather  and  assimi¬ 
late  for  themselves,  not  only  from  books, 
but  from  nature,  that  their  success  de¬ 
pends.  F.  A.  H. 


A  COOKING  LECTURE. 

RECIPES  WITH  THE  REASONS  WHY. 

Part  VI. 

SHALL  now  prepare  mutton  chops. 
The  objectionable  flavor  that  some 
people  find  in  mutton,  is  owing  to  the 
thin  skin  on  the  outside  ;  if  that  be  re¬ 
moved,  it  will  entirely  do  away  with 
the  woolly  flavor,  as  it  is  called,  of  mut¬ 
ton  or  lamb.  This  is  not  a  difficult 
thing  to  do,  especially  if  some  of  the  fat 
be  taken  away  ;  this  fat  is  one  of  the 
things  for  which  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  use. 

Question. — Would  you  advise  a  farm¬ 
er’s  wife  to  have  a  sharp  knife  ? 

Answer. — Yes,  I  would,  most  decid¬ 
edly.  I  shall  now  fry  the  mutton  chops. 
I  shall  pan-broil  them,  that  is,  cook 
them  in  the  frying-pan  without  any  fat. 
In  order  to  broil  with  a  wood  fire,  you 
must  have  coals,  and,  of  course,  this 
spoils  the  fire  for  anything  else,  for  the 
time.  Steak  of  any  kind  pan-broiled,  is 
almost  equal  to  that  broiled  over  coals. 
I  think  there  is  some  talk,  at  least  in 
some  localities,  in  the  direction  of  bring¬ 
ing  charcoal  broilers  into  favor,  so  that 
they  may  be  used  with  an  ordinary  wood 
fire.  Of  course,  meat  broiled  over  char¬ 
coal  is  the  perfection  of  broiled  meat. 
In  pan-broiling,  we  need  a  thick  or  thin 
iron  or  steel  frying  pan,  heated  very 
hot — exceedingly  hot — so  that  the  pan 
turns  blue,  and  then  the  meat  after  it 
has  been  wiped  and  the  fat  removed, 
and  the  skin  also  removed  if  mutton 
chops,  will  stick  when  it  is  placed  in. 
After  a  minute,  it  will  loosen  of  itself, 
somewhat,  and  may  then  be  turned,  and 
seared  on  the  other  side  ;  after  being 
seared  on  both  sides,  it  may  be  set 
where  It  will  not  cook  so  fast.  Just  be¬ 
fore  it  is  taken  off,  it  may  be  salted,  and 
pepper  added  if  desired.  If  too  much 
of  the  fat  fries  out,  jt  should  be  turned 
off.  The  frying-pan  must  be  kept  dry 
all  the  time,  as  it  is  not  frying,  but  pan- 
broiling. 

Q. — Did  you  pepper  it  before  cooking? 

A. — No  ;  not  until  after  it  is  done,  as 
pepper  is  made  somewhat  rank  by  cook¬ 
ing.  _ 

THE  COAT  MAKES  THE  MAN. 

HE  superiority  of  sex  has  been 
often  discussed,  and  is  by  some 
taken  for  granted  without  seeking  rea¬ 
sons  therefor.  A  writer  in  the  Jenness- 
Miller  Monthly  lays  bare  the  foundation 
of  part  of  man’s  superiority  in  a  way 
that  will  certainly  cheer  the  pocketless 
sex.  For  may  they  not  claim  the  right 
to  many  pockets  as  well  as  other  rights? 

Every  man  is  a  clerk  accoutered  for 
instant  service.  One  pocket  carries  a 
fountain  pen,  a  black  lead  pencil  and  a 
red  and  blue  crayon  pencil.  Another 
pocket  furnishes  an  eraser  and  a  pencil 
sharpener.  A  third  pocket  completes 
the  outfit  with  a  supply  of  paper.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  most  men,  sooner  than 
part  with  these  portable  clerical  privi¬ 
leges,  would  resign  the  right  to  vote. 
Fancy  a  man  carrying  his  pocketbook 
in  his  hand — with  his  handkerchief — all 
through  a  day’s  work  !  Yes,  and  his 
postage  stamps,  and  his  rubber  bands, 
and  his  business  cards  in  a  dainty  card 
case,  and  his  scissors,  and  his  account 
book,  and  his  letters,  and  his  memo¬ 
randa  ;  and  how  could  a  man  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  his  watch  dungeoned  in  the 
limbo  to  which  women  condemn  theirs, 
when  they  carry  any  at  all  ?  A  man’s 
pockets  make  him  resourceful,  ingen¬ 
ious,  helpful.  They  give  him  assurance 
and  positiveness.  Woman,  carrying  her 
possessions  in  her  hand,  labors  much  of 
the  time  under  an  uneasy  sense  of  hav¬ 
ing  lost  something.  Man  is  sure  he  has 
lost  nothing.  It  is  in  one  of  his  pockets. 
A  man’s  pockets  make  him  analytical  ; 
they  teach  him  to  classify.  He  appor- 
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tions  his  life  out  among-  his  pockets,  ac¬ 
cording-  to  a  regular  system.  They  also 
make  him  methodical.  All  through  his 
life,  change  goes  in  this  direction,  rub¬ 
ber  bands  in  that,  business  cards  in 
the  other,  in  one  regular,  undeviating 
order.  If  he  wants  his  letters,  there  is 
the  immemorial  spot,  or  his  watch,  his 
hands  move  automatically  as  the  hands 
of  a  chronometer.  And  from  youth, 
through  courtship,  through  the  honey¬ 
moon,  yes,  until  death  do  us  part,  there 
is  the  nook  consecrated  to  a  certain 
photograph  case — the  pocket  nearest  the 
heart.  Now,  women  can't  do  that.  A 
man’s  pockets  make  him  self-sufficient 
He  is  always  a  little  universe,  and  in  his 
overcoat  he  is  a  big  one.  Give  women 
the  pocket. 

FOR  THE  GIRLS. 

THE  following  anecdote  is  from  Har¬ 
per’s  Bazar,  and  is  a  very  good 
illustration  of  the  straws  showing  which 
way  the  wind  blows  :  “We  were  stop¬ 
ping  at  a  shop  door,”  said  a  lady  of  some 
distinction  and  knowledge  of  life,  “and 
while  one  of  us  went  inside,  I  sat  in  the 
carriage  and  was  tormented  by  a  tiny 
kitten,  a  lean  little  unlovely  creature 
that  insisted  upon  amusing  itself  by 
going  in  and  out  between  the  spokes  of 
the  wheels,  so  that  a  sudden  motion  of 
the  horse  would  have  crushed  it.  I  asked 
a  person  passing  to  take  the  little  thing 
away,  but  he  did  not  hear  me  ;  then  I 
spoke  to  a  young  girl  goihg  by,  but  she 
only  looked  silly  and  giggled,  and  went 
on  without  doing  anything.  If  I  had 
taken  the  whip  to  the  cat  it  would  have 
started  the  horse,  and  he  might  have 
made  some  destructive  movement  had  I 
tried  to  leave  my  seat.  I  was  very  un¬ 
easy,  when  a  young  man  came  along, 
and,  without  seeing  me,  stooped  and 
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lifted  the  little  clinging,  scratching 
thing,  smoothed  its  fur  a  moment  called 
it  ‘  poor  puss,’  and  ‘  pretty  kitty,’  and 
left  it  inside  the  shop  and  went  his  way. 
4  Well,’  I  said  to  myself,  4  there  goes  a 
man  who  will  certainly  make  some  one 
a  good  husband.  One  is  not  so  kind  to  a 
miserable  little  unattractive  kitten  in 
order  to  be  unkind  to  anything  else. 
That  man  will  neither  browbeat,  abuse, 
insult,  nor  tyrannize  over  any  member 
of  his  family.  He  will  be  indulgent  and 
thoughtful  and  foreseeing,  and  the  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  he  will  be  generous,  too  ; 
at  any  rate,  wherever  he  is,  there  will 
be  gentleness  and  affection.  If  I  were  a 
girl,  I  would  certainly  try  my  various 
lovers  with  a  spindling  little  kitten  or 
mangy  puppy  in  difficulties  !  ’  ” 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Legislation  Can’t  Make  Spheres. — I 
deny  to  man  the  throne  intellectual  ;  1 
deny  to  woman  the  throne  aifectional, 
says  Dr.  Talmage.  No  human  phraseology 
will  ever  define  the  spheres,  where  there 
is  an  intuition  by  which  we  know  when 
a  man  is  in  his  realm,  and  when  a  woman 
is  in  her  realm,  and  when  either  of  them 
is  out  of  it.  No  bungling  legislature 
ought  to  attempt  to  make  a  definition, 
or  to  say,  4*  This  is  the  line  and  that  is 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


the  line.”  My  theory  is  that  if  a  woman  f 
wants  to  vote,  she  ought  to  vote,  and  j 
that  if  a  man  wants  to  embroider  and  7 
keep  house,  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  1 
embroider  and  keep  house.  There  are  ^ 
masculine  women  and  there  are  effemi-  r 
nate  men.  My  theory  is  that  you  have  ' 
no  right  to  interfere  with  any  one’s  doing 
anything  that  is  righteous.  Albany  and  * 
Washington  might  as  well  decree  by 
legislation  how  high  a  brown  thrasher 
should  fly,  or  how  deep  a  trout  should 
plunge,  as  to  try  to  seek  out  the  height 
and  depth  of  woman’s  duty.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  capacity  will  settle  finally  the 
whole  question,  the  whole  subject.  When 
a  woman  is  prepared  to  preach,  she  will 
preach,  and  neither  conference  nor  pres¬ 
bytery  can  hinder  her.  When  a  woman 
is  prepared  to  move  in  highest  commer¬ 
cial  spheres,  she  will  have  great  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  exchange,  and  no  boards  of 
trade  can  hinder  her.  I  want  woman  to 
understand  that  heart  and  brain  can 
overfly  any  barrier  that  politicians  may 
set  up,  and  that  nothing  can  keep  her 
back  or  keep  her  down  but  the  question 
of  incapacity. 

The  New  Red  Woman.  —  The  papers 
contain  the  following  account  of  a  West¬ 
ern  woman,  who  did  not  wait  for  the 
ballot  to  obtain  her  44  rights  ”  : 

Kaniadia,  a  Kickapoo  squaw,  took  a  shotgun 
and  “  stood  oft  ”  the  contractor  of  the  Choctaw 
Railway  in  Oklahoma  and  all  his  men,  and  would 
not  allow  them  to  build  a  foot  of  track  on  her 
allotment  until  a  bond  of  $2, 000  was  put  up  as  a 
guarantee  for  damages.  The  company  refused  a 
day  or  two  ago  to  arbitrate  with  her,  and  when 
the  men  arrived  on  the  ground  she  met  them  with 
her  shotgun. 

Until  the  other  side  presents  arguments 
to  offset  these  statements,  we  say, 

44  Hurrah  for  Kaniadia!”  The  “old” 
squaw  would  have  submitted  without  a 
murmur  ;  the  44  new  ”  one  stands  by  her 
guns  and  obtains  her  rights. 

A  Woman’s  Greatest  Happiness. — 
Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland’s  opinion  is  that 
it  must  depend  largely  upon  each  indi¬ 
vidual  woman.  She  who  is  a  great  artist 
wedded  to  her  art,  will  find  her  happiest 
time  in  the  achievement  of  some  great 
artistic  triumph.  She  who  aspires  to 
reign  as  a  society  queen,  will  find  her 
happiest  time  when  she  is  generally 
recognized  as  having  made  some  notable 
social  success.  She  to  whose  character 
religious  enthusiasm  is  the  keynote, 
will  find  her  happiest  moment  in  devot¬ 
ing  her  time  to  church  work,  while  the 
woman  given  up  to  domesticity  will  find 
hers  in  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  home. 
Thus  the  happiest  time  in  each  woman’s 
life  must  depend  upon  her  personal  traits 
and  characteristics. 

PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

6467 .  Ladies’  Waist. 

The  full  fronts  are  gathered  and  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  linings  at  yoke  depth, 
being  drawn  into  a  narrow  space  at  the 
waist  line.  The  stylish  yoke,  with  ex¬ 
tended  French  front,  is  of  batiste,  em¬ 
broidered  to  form  rows  of  insertion. 
This  portion  is  included  in  the  right 
shoulder  seam  and  arm’s  eye,  and  hooks 
over  on  the  left  shoulder  and  down  the 
edge  of  the  left  front.  The  back  fits 
smoothly  across  the  shoulders,  the  in¬ 
sertion  forming  the  pretty  pointed  yoke 
portion,  the  fullness  being  drawn  in  at 
the  waist  line  in  Spencer  style.  Full 
sleeves  droop  in  pretty  wrinkles  over 
comfortable  linings  that  fit  closely  be¬ 
low  the  elbows  to  the  wrists.  Rosettes 
of  ribbon  are  placed  on  back  and  front 
with  straps  across  the  shoulders,  the 
crush  collar  and  belt  also  being  of  ribbon 
with  rosettes  at  the  waist  as  plainly  de¬ 
lineated.  A  narrow  frilling  of  lace  or 
embroidery  edges  the  yoke  and  front 
plastron.  Pattern  6467  is  cut  in  five 
sizes,  viz.:  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches, 
bust  measure. 


CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference; 

Yet,  in  the  long  years,  liker  they  must  grow; 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man  *  *  * 
Till,  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words  *  *  *  * 
Two  heads  in  council,  two  beside  the  hearth ; 

Two  in  the  tangled  business  of  the  world ; 

Two  plummets  drop’t,  for  one,  to  sound  the  abyss 
Of  science,  and  the  secrets  of  the  mind. 

— Tennyson. 

. . .  .New  York  Recorder  :  “  If  the  occu¬ 
pation  changes  the  individual,  then  we 
have  new  women,  and  also  new  men,  for 
men  are  engaged  in  scores  of  occupations 
that  were  unknown  20  years  ago.” 

. . .  .New  York  Sun  :  44  Women  are  now 

about  the  same  as  they  have  always  been. 
They  still  continue  to  be  mothers  of  the 
race,  and  in  spite  of  the  mugwump  re¬ 
ports  to  the  contrary,  the  early  impres¬ 
sions  of  goodness  derived  from  them  are 
yet  prevalent.” 

....  Harper’s  Bazar  :  44  The  bicycle 

levels  all  social  distinction  ;  the  fine  lady 
quits  her  carriage  and  her  footmen,  and 
leaves  them  staring  after  her  while  she 
propels  herself ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  bicycle  effects  a  practical  lowering 
of  rent  to  the  journeyman  mechanic,  be¬ 
cause  it  enables  him  to  live  farther  from 
his  daily  work.  It  is  an  essential  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  emancipation  of  women  ;  en¬ 
larges  her  horizon,  and  abbreviates  her 
garments.” 

. . .  .Chicago  Review  :  44  Men  and  women 
don’t  need  to  swing  clubs  to  murder 
home  concord.  The  husband,  armed  with 
a  sneer,  and  the  wife  who  carries  a  wasp¬ 
ish  tongue,  are  just  as  well  caparisoned 
for  battle  as  though  they  pounded  each 
other  with  baseball  bats.  Sarcasm  and 
nagging  are  to  the  atmosphere  of  love 
what  sand  flies  and  fleas  are  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  summer  weather.  Who  would 
not  prefer  a  brush  with  a  roaring  .June 
bug  to  the  everlasting  torment  of  a  flea 
you  can’t  catch  ?  ” 
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Purify 
And  Enrich 
Your  Blood 
By  Taking 


AYERS 

ini  Sarsaparilla 

It  was  the  Only 
Sarsaparilla  admitted 
At  World’s  Fair. 

AYER’S  PILLS  for  the  Liver. 


Waterproof: 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil,  if  freely  applied. 
Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store, 
25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book 
“How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather,”  and 
swob,  both  free  ;  use  enough  to  find  out ; 
if  you  don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back 
and  get  the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere  —  handy  cans.  Rest  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


r  Sparkle  and  vim. 

Full  of  good  health. 

'j^  Full  of  everything  good.  ^ 

ypr  Every  bottle  of 
w'  this  great  effervescent 
j  temperance  beverage  is  a  ( 
sparkling,  bubbling  fountain 
of  health — a  source  of  plea¬ 
sure,  the  means  of  making 
you  feel  better  and  do  better. 
You  make  it  yourself  right 
at  home.  Get  the  genuine. 

5  gallons  cost  but  25  cents. 

H  THE  C1IAS.  K.  HIRES  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Leading  Conservatory  of  America^-^^O 

Cari.  Faultkn,  Director. 

Founded  in  1853  by  C |W^ 

C \\  0 for  Prospectus 

L*  |NS£^-^^giving  full  information. 

Frank  W.  IIai.h,  General  Manager. 


\AI  A  ai  "1"  CT  By  an  intelligent  young 
1*  Mia  I  E.  \J  man,  19.  of  good  character, 
position  to  learn  with  tirst-elnss  farmer.  Two  months 
experience.  Address  L.,  care  This  It.  N.-Y. 


WE  WANT  YOU 


to  send  for  our  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  of 
HUGGIKS,  SURREYS,  etc.,  and  Wholesale  I ‘rice  List. 
We  can  tit  you  out  with  anything  you  want. 

KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOARD  CO., 

Ransom  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 

v  and  Bicycle.,  at  Factory  Price*.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per  ~ 
Accent  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  Worfd’sf 
^Fair.  Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  It  shows  v 


•■A"  tirade,  I4i. 

Write  to-day. 


k"  tirade.  (67.6#. 
Write  to-day. 


We  Pay  Freight 


on  Buggies,  Car¬ 
riages  &  Harness 


when  shipped  to  localities  specified  in  our  money -Saving  Catalogue. 

We  also  ship  goods  Subject  to  InMpcctiun,  and  require  no  payment 
\  in  advance.  In  any  case,  whether  cash  is  sent  with  order,  or  paid 
Rafter  inspection,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  refund  all  moneys  paid  for 
lgoods  which  are  not  equal  to  representation  in  every  respect.  We  aim 
~~y  to  have  buyers  say  that  goods  are  even  better  than  we  represent 
y  them  to  be,  and  we  never  fail  to  secure  this  excellent  endorsement. 
L.  We  sell  a  good,  durable  buggy  at  813-00 ;  and  a  fine  one,  good  enough 
i.utlfor  any  body,  at  851.50.  Open  Buggies  as  low  as  8X2-50,  anc  other 


Not  "A"  grade,  nor  “AA  "  grade,  but  for  any  body,  at  851.50.  Open  Buggies  as  low  as  8X2.50,  anc  other 
•uperior  in  fluid,  and  furnishing  to  goods  at  equally  favorable  figures.  Warranted  Two  Yearn.  Write 

cne^grade'and'sHIP  one*of  les*  viduc!  f“r  Fr*‘‘  «»t»loK«e.  MIAMI  MANUF’G  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


EME 


PIANOS 

92  5th  AVENUE. 

TO  RENT  &  FOR  SALE 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 
Catalogue  Free. 
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"  NEW  IDEAS/’ 

There  are  a  good  many  days  in  the 
year  when  we  hear  nothing  about  the 
agriculture  of  Iceland.  This  week  we 
have  decided  to  take  one  point  about  the 
farming  on  that  lonely  isle  for  our  busi¬ 
ness  text.  As  a  nation,  the  Icelanders 
are  about  the  most  sober,  industrious, 
frugal,  thoughtful  and  studious  people 
in  the  world.  They  work  hard  through 
their  short  summers  and,  in  fact,  keep 
right  at  it  until  the  darkness  of  winter 
drives  them  into  their  low  houses.  There 
they  sit  through  the  long  hours,  carding 
and  spinning  wool,  mending  tools  and 
doing  other  winter  jobs,  while  the  best 
reader  sits  in  the  center  of  the  room 
reading  aloud.  At  the  end  of  each  chap¬ 
ter,  a  general  discussion  of  the  reading 
takes  place.  With  constant  work  and 
thoughtful  study,  the  Iceland  farmer 
ought  to  be  very  successful — or  else  all 
our  teaching  fails.  Certainly,  he  makes 
use  of  theory  and  practice,  and  The  It. 
N.-Y.  has  said  time  and  again  that  these 
things  are  the  basis  of  successful  agri¬ 
culture.  So  they  are — yet  the  Iceland 
farmer  is  a  mighty  poor  stick,  so  far  be¬ 
hind  the  times  that  the  times  are  tired 
waiting  for  him  to  catch  up.  If  you  will 
give  your  careful  attention,  you  will 
soon  learn  why  this  is  so. 

* 

The  chief  products  of  Iceland  farming 
are  ponies  and  sheep.  Now,  people  in 
the  outside  world  don't  buy  these  ani¬ 
mals  just  because  they  are  raised  in  Ice¬ 
land.  Oh  no  !  They  buy  them,  if  at  all, 
because  they  are  cheaper  than  those 
raised  elsewhere.  They  are  after  bar¬ 
gains.  Now  sheep  and  ponies  live  by 
eating  food.  Two  ponies  can’t  subsist 
on  the  food  that  will  keep  only  one.  It 
follows  that  the  numbers  of  sheep  and 
ponies  that  can  be  exported  from  Iceland 
will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
stock  food  produced  there.  The  farmers 
in  Iceland  have  paid  little  or  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  growing  stock  food.  The  sheep 
live  on  wild  grass,  sea  weed,  or  even  fish 
in  summer.  All  the  winter  feed  they 
have  is  the  wild  grass  cut  by  hand  and 
cured  during  the  short  summers.  Now, 
you  know  enough  about  farming  to  see 
right  away  that  such  a  country  as  that 
can’t  raise  sheep  and  ponies  as  cheaply 
as  a  locality  where  the  farms  are  made 
to  produce  sweet  hay  and  grain  and 
roots  !  It  doesn’t  make  so  much  odds 
how  cold  the  climate  is — if  they  have 
the  food,  they  can  raise  the  stock.  In 
the  march  of  progress,  the  Iceland 
farmer  is  getting  far  behind,  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  doesn’t  raise  stock  food  enough. 

* 

“  Ah  !  ha  ! ”  you  say,  “that  upsets  the 
whole  theory  of  your  paper.  Here  you 
have  been  telling  what  great  readers 
these  Icelanders  are ;  yet,  for  all  their 
‘  book  learning,’  they  don’t  know  enough 
to  raise  beans  and  potatoes  !  ” 

Now  hold  on  a  minute  until  we  see 
what  these  Icelanders  read.  They  don’t 
spend  their  time  reading  the  agricul¬ 
tural  papers  by  a  long  shot.  They  just 
sit  there  day  after  day,  and  read  the  old 
sagas  or  stories  about  the  savage  Vik¬ 
ings  who  fought  and  thieved  all  along 
the  coast  of  Europe  1,000  years  ago. 
They  spend  their  time  reading  about  a 
lot  of  old  back  numbers  who,  in  this  age, 
would  be  jailed,  if  not  hung.  Of  course 
those  old  thieves  can’t  teach  the  farmer 
of  to-day  how  to  raise  oats  and  turnips 
for  sheep  and  ponies.  The  Iceland 
farmer  won’t  get  any  new  ideas  until 
he  goes  where  the  new  ideas  are. 

The  Scotch  papers  are  now  telling 
about  a  young  Icelander  who  went  to 
the  mainland  and  worked  on  the  farms 
until  he  learned  how  to  raise  oats,  tur¬ 
nips  and  other  farm  crops,  and  to  use 
tools.  Best  of  all,  he  learned  to  read 
English  so  that  the  principles  of  agricul¬ 
tural  science  will  be  right  within  his 
reach.  Now  with  all  these  new  ideas, 
he  is  going  home  expecting  to  raise  oats 
and  grasses  and  other  stock  food.  Why, 


that  man  will  be  a  regular  walking  ex¬ 
periment  station.  He  will  take  a  head¬ 
ful  of  new  ideas  into  Iceland.  The 
memory  of  those  bloodthirsty  old  Vik¬ 
ings  will  keep  him  back  for  a  time,  but 
he  will  down  them  finally,  and  if  he 
live,  within  10  years  the  food  crop 
grown  in  that  country  will  be  wonder¬ 
fully  increased.  That  will  mean  more 
stock  for  export — raised  at  a  cost,  too, 
that  will  render  competition  with  other 
countries  possible  ! 

* 

Now  of  course  we  have  no  subscribers 
in  Iceland,  and  our  readers  may  say, 
“  Why  don’t  you  give  us  something  ap¬ 
propriate  ?  'Why  do  you  go  to  that  for¬ 
saken  country  for  a  text  ?”• 

The  reason  is  this:  In  our  travels  about 
this  great  and  glorious  land,  we  have 
observed  many  farms,  towns  and  locali¬ 
ties  that  are  falling  far  behind  in  the 
race  for  agricultural  success.  Years  ago 
these  places  were  prosperous — the  farm¬ 
ers  were  happy.  Now  we  hear  talk  of 
“  hard  times”  and  discontent.  Less 
money  comes  to  the  farm  than  formerly, 
while  expenses  have  increased.  The  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  farm  now  meet,  in  com¬ 
petition,  cheaper  products  from  more 
favored  localities,  and  the  cheapest  prod¬ 
uct  rules  the  market.  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?  Farms  off  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  country  produce  more  food  to  the 
acre,  and  hold  their  fertility  better. 
Have  these  other  farms  any  great  natural 
advantages  ?  No,  none  to  speak  of — the 
chief  difference  is  that  the  farmers  who 
conduct  them  make  use  of  new  methods 
and  crops.  The  silo,  winter  oats,  Crim¬ 
son  clover,  cheap  fertilizers,  quality, 
cooperation,  irrigation — these  are  a  few 
of  the  things  that  have  enabled  these 
other  farmers  to  increase  the  food  crop 
(for  animals  and  plants)  and  thus  run  the 
old  farm  into  the  ditch.  In  other  words, 
it  is  the  old  Iceland  question  over  again. 
The  old  back-number  notions  of  farming 
were  sound  so  long  as  the  stage  coach 
and  the  canal  boat  bound  the  East  and 
the  West  together.  When  the  rapid 
train  cut  the  former  day's  travel  down  to 
half  an  hour,  the  old  notions  were 
doomed,  and  the  doom  spread  to  those 
who  would  not  see  that  newer  and  more 
progressive  methods  were  demanded  by 
the  change  in  the  times. 

* 

And  the  likeness  goes  even  further. 
We  smile  at  the  Icelander  spending  his 
brain  power  over  the  worthless  deeds  of 
1,000-year-dead  ruffians,  while  for  the 
lack  of  a  little  study,  be  doesn’t  know 
enough  to  sow  turnips.  Is  he  any  more 
ridiculous  than  the  American  who  spends 
his  winter  evenings*  reading  the  county 
paper,  or  talking  politics  with  the  neigh¬ 
bors  at  the  store  ?  That  man’s  cattle 
are  on  half  rations  because  he  can’t 
raise  enough  hay.  His  potatoes  barely 
pay  expenses  of  growing,  and  so  it  is 
with  all  his  crops.  They  all  diminish, 
except  the  scold  crop  from  his  wife  and 
daughters.  The  sons  have  sense  enough 
to  get  away.  That  man  can  give  you  all 
the  county  gossip,  and  talk  you  blind  on 
the  tariff  ;  but  he  doesn’t  know  enough 
to  raise  clover  ;  he  doesn’t  know  how  to 
buy  fertilizers,  or  how  to  improve  his 
soil,  or  what  grain  to  add  to  hay  for  a 
butter  ration.  Why  not?  Because  he 
can’t  learn  in  his  own  neighborhood, 
and  he  hasn’t  had  enterprise  enough  to 
go  outside  for  a  new  idea — though  the 
old  ones  are  worn  out.  Now  we  claim 
that  this  American  citizen,  born  in  this 
great  Republic,  inheriting  all  the  glorious 
spirit  of  freedom,  yet  permitting  mental 
laziness  to  tie  him  hand,  foot  and  head 
in  the  race  of  progress,  isn’t  as  good  a 
man  as  the  Icelander  living  on  mental 
food  that  is  10  centuries  old. 

That’s  all.  You  may  think  the  point 
out  yourself.  We  did  intend  to  tell  you 
where  to  go  to  get  the  new  ideas,  but  it 
seems  as  though  that’s  hardly  necessary. 
Here’s  what  an  attentive  reader  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  out  in  Fayette  County,  0.,says: 

I  have  told  Mr.  M.  that  the  other  agricultural 
papers  were  so  far  behind  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  in  fur¬ 
nishing  wide-awake  farmers  what  they  need  in  the 
way  of  exchange  of  views,  and  experiment 
facts,  that  they  were  babies  in  their  a,  b,  c’s  as 
compared  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  have  also  agreed 
to  pay  for  his  paper  myself,  if  he  tell  me  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  it  is  not  worth  more  than 
one  dollar  per  year  to  him,  and  I  have  no  fears  of 
having  to  pay  the  dollar. 

That’s  good  enough  for  us.  If  any  of 
our  older  readers  wish  to  carry  the  mat¬ 
ter  further,  we  suggest  that  they  ponder 
well  this  note  from  a  Massachusetts  man: 

A  well-to-do  business  man,  both  a  grocer  and 
market  gardener,  told  me  the  other  day  that  he 
never  could  get  any  good  out  of  an  agricultural 
paper.  He  had  taken  one  or  two  and  dropped 
them.  I  asked  whether  he  had  ever  seen  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  he  said,  l,No.”  I  told  him  that  it  had 
helped  me  a  great  deal.  If  you  will  send  me  two 
or  three  copies  containing  the  Primer  Science 
articles,  I  will  hand  them  to  him  and  perhaps  he 
will  be  interested.  If  you  send  them  direct  to 
him,  he  will  probably  take  no  notice  of  them. 

“  Go  and  do  thou  likewise  !” 


Fertilizers  for  Fail  Crops 

should  contain  a  high  percentage  of  Potash  to 
insure  the  largest  yield  and  a  permanent  enrichment 
of  the  soil. 

Write  for  our  “Farmers’  Guide,”  a  142-page  illustrated  book.  It 
is  brim  full  of  useful  information  for  farmers.  It  will  be  sent  free,  and 
will  make  and  save  you  money.  Address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


OOOOOOO  OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


Used  by  Everybody 
Everywhere. 


There’s  more  real  fertilizer  to  the  cubic  inch,  in  our 
Americus  Brands  than  there’s  in  some  others  to 
the  cubic  foot  =  No  filling  =  all  clear  fertilizer 
=— The  greatest  Wheat  grower. 

Williams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  Co., 

New  York. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


Costs  you  nothing  to  become  an  Agent — there’s  money  in  it. 


00000000000  000600000  6  o 


Five  Tons 

of  Grapes 

remove  from  the  soil  12.60  lbs.  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  10.62  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
25.48  lbs.  of  potash.  100  lbs.  of 

Albert’s  Vineyard  Manure 

contains  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  11  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  28  lbs.  of  potash. 

Send  for  free  sample,  and  our  literature  on  “  The 
Manuring  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards,”  and  “  The 
Manuring  of  Garden  Crops.”  They  are  sent  free. 
ROBT.  L.  MERYVIN  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Chemical  Fertilizers,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  BEST 

ALL  METAL 

Z°eNl  oh  EARTH. 

Sizes  30  inch  up.  Tee  Tire— 3in. 
face  Spokes  Riveted  to  tire.  IIo 
not  Touch  the  Ground.  Will 
outwear  3  common  metal  wheels. 

Ask  your  dealer  for 
the  T  1C ER  wheel. 
If  he^oesn’t  know 
anything  about  it, 
write  us  direct. 

We’ll  Sell  You 
A  SET. 

Send  this  to  us 
when  you  write. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co. 

Wheel  Dept.  Dayton,  O. 


CREAMERY  WANTED. 


To  lease  or  purchase.  Creamery,  with  large  or  small 
output.  Give  full  particulars. 

SIMPLEX  DAIRY  COMPANY, 

812  Bennett  Building,  New  York  City. 


Hard 
Times 

r*  $12.00  per  toi 

T O  t*  Dissolved  S< 

Bone — the  hig..v,. 

Farmers 


To  meet  the  present 
hard  times  on  farm¬ 
ers  we  will  sell  them 
direct  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers  for 
grain  crops 
at  the  lowest 
wholesale  prices, 
$12.00  per  ton  and  upwards; 
|  Q  J4  Dissolved  South  Carolina 
Bone — the  highest  grade  made, 
Dissolved 
Animal 
Bone, 

Bone  Meal,  Potash  Salts,  Tankage  and 
Nitrate  Soda.  Send  for  circulars. 


Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Ei  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  3 

SOLUBLE— ACTIVE  —SURE. 

EE  RflWKFR  fertil'zer  co.,  ^ 

^  DU  11  1X1.11  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK.— 5 
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MORE  and  better  WHEAT  and  a  sure  catch  of 
GRASS  will  be  the  result  of  using  with  your 
Wheat  this  Fall  FERTILIZERS  manufactured 
by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  Of 
Cleveland,  O.  Their  goods  are  scientifically  made  for 
all  crops  and  soils— and  guaranteed— always  reliable, 
uniform,  dry  anddrillable.  Best  quality;  reasonable 
prices.  Ammoniating  material.  Acid  Phosphates  and 
Potash  always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  make 
their  own  mixtures.  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER 
COMPANY,  130  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 


Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper, 
20  cents. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


Miller’s  Bean  Harvesters  and  Planters  are  the  best,  and  are  no  experiment,  as  thousands  will  testify. 
For  particulars  and  prices  address  F.  W.  MILLER,  Caledonia,  N.  Y.  u 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES.  they  are  abundant;  the  limbs  are  bending  to  the 

„  .  .  .  .  '  ground.  l.  E.  R. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  a  little  early  for  safe  predictions 
The  market  for  dry  beans  is  dull.  .  on  the  grape  crop,  but  the  prospect  is  that,  though 

This  is  the  off  season  in  the  dried  fruit  market,  the  injury  in  the  localities  named  was  consider- 
Green  Gage  plums  from  Georgia  came  in  Mon-  able> the  dama&e  is  not  80  severe  as  was  at  first 
(jav  feared.  First  reports  were  that  the  crops  were 

.  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  frost;  these  were 

The  Hungarian  grain  crops  are  reported  very  ,  .  .  ,  , 

somewhat  exaggerated,  some  locations  escaping 

*>0°1 '  with  little  injury,  while  the  loss  in  others  ranged 

Receipts  of  watermelons  last  week  were  122  car-  from  slight  to  total.  The  crop  will  not  be  a  full  one. 

loads.  Windsor  County,  Vt. — Corn  looks  extra  well; 

Eggs  are  picking  up  a  little  for  fresh,  choice  potatoes  well ;  oats  fair  to  good;  apples  few  to 
stock.  uone;  hay  extra  good  on  new  seeding  and  very 

Strawberries  are  done  except  from  western  on  °'d  land.  Pastures  are  in  fine  shape. 

New  York.  Stock  of  all  kinds  look  well.  Milch  cows  are 

scarce  and  high.  Sheep  are  nearly  all  sold. 
Cherries  are  scarcest  and  in  most  demand  of  XT  ,  „  .  .  .. 

Nearly  all  the  small  dairies  send  to  the  creamery, 

any  seasonable  fruit.  ,  .  ,  .  .  .  ,  ,  ,  . . 

and  get  about  four  cents  per  pound  for  butter 

Beeswax  is  lower — 28  to  30  cents  per  pound  for  more  than  they  could  in  the  old  way,  with  less 
pure— demand  moderate.  work.  But  few  colts  are  raised  this  year.  c.  m. 

Pears  are  plenty  but  poor,  and  sell  for  low 
prices.  Fancy  ones  would  bring  much  more.  WE  WANT 

Tomatoes  arrived  from  south  Jersey  ahead  of  ,P  you  don’t  see 
the  Norfolk  shipments,  but  the  quality  was  very 
poor. 

The  first  Michigan  celery  for  this  season  came 
in  late  last  week.  A  regular  supply  is  expected 
hereafter. 

Choice  apples  would  sell  well,  but  most  of  the 
stock  received  is  green  and  poor,  and  sells  for 
very  low  prices. 

There  is  an  accumulation  of  Egyptian  onions, 
and  prices  are  low,  and  the  market  weak.  All 
onions  sell  slowly. 

Recent  heavy  rains  have  spotted  the  string 
beans,  and  recent  arrivals  are  considerably  out 
of  condition  in  consequence. 

There  is  considerable  demand  for  ginseng  root 
at  82.70  to  $2.90  per  pound  for  Northern  and  East¬ 
ern,  and  $2.20  to  $2.40  for  Southern. 

Huckleberries  sell  very  slowly  in  bulk,  and 
many  receivers  put  them  into  quart  baskets  and 
sell  them  by  the  crate  so  as  to  get  better  prices. 

The  heavy  and  long-continued  rains  combined 
with  a  humid  atmosphere,  rendered  many  of  the 
arrivals  of  fruits  and  vegetables  soft  and  worth¬ 
less. 

Large  quantities  of  the  apples  sent  here  should 
be  seized  by  the  Board  of  Health,  as  they  are  so 
green  as  to  be  unfit  for  food.  Why  will  people 
send  such  stuff,  for  the  price  received  is  very  low? 

Georgia  fruit  growers  claim  that  the  railroad 
rates  on  peaches  are  excessive,  and  they  are 
clamoring  for  a  reduction.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  railroads  claim  that  the  quick  time  necessary, 
the  large  quantities  of  ice  hauled  in  refrigerator 
cars,  etc.,  render  lower  rates  impracticable. 

United  States  consular  officers  in  Canada  and 
Mexico  have  received  from  the  State  Department, 
cautionary  instructions  as  to  the  introduction 
into  the  United  States  through  Canada  or  the 
Central  American  States  without  disinfection  of 
hides  of  neat  cattle  coming  from  countries  where 
contagious  diseases  exist. 

The  Topeka  Capital  says  that  Kansas  never 
entered  July  with  a  larger  area  or  a  better  stand 
of  corn.  The  prospects  a  week  ago  were  for  a 
crop  of  338,000,000  bushels,  which  at  prevailing 
prices  would  be  worth  a  good  many  million  dol¬ 
lars  more  than  the  corn,  wheat  and  oat  crops  of 
the  State  combined  have  ever  been  worth  in  any 
year  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Now  the  pros¬ 
pect  has  been  improved  by  general  and  timely 
rains,  the  soil  is  in  condition  to  stand  consider¬ 
able  dry  weather,  and  the  atmosphere  carries  so 
much  moisture  that  hot  winds  are  not  anticipated 
in  any  part  of  the  State.  A  record-breaking  corn 
crop  is  pretty  nearly  a  certainty,  and  calamity  is 
effectually  drowned. 

The  statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  his  June  report  gives  the  condition  of  the 
peach  crop  on  June  1,  for  the  past  five  years  as 
follows  in  the  largest  nine  peach  States  : 

1891.  1892.  1893.  1894.  1895. 

State.  / - Per  cent - , 

Connecticut . 57  80  103  68  94 

New  Jersey .  94  85  1  04  65  85 

Delaware . 72  65  93  15  83 

Maryland . 90  55  93  21  63 

Virginia . ..73  50  63  15  72 

Georgia . 50  89  82  7  105 

Ohio . 62  55  74  43  22 

Michigan . 60  95  86  70  50 

California . 95  85  83  85  88 

It  will  be  seen  that,  while  some  States  show  lower 
average  conditions  than  in  some  previous  years, 
on  the  whole,  the  prospect  for  this  year  is  a  fairly 
good  one. 


FRUITS— GREEN. 

Apples,  Ga..  Red  Astrachan.  per  carrier  ....1  00@2  00 

N.  C.,  green,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Md.  and  Del.,  green,  per  crate . 50  @1  00 

Cherries,  fancy,  large,  per  lb .  7®  8 

Good  to  prime,  per  lb .  5®  6 

Poor  to  medium,  per  lb .  2®  4 

Sour,  prime,  per  lb .  3®  6 

Currants,  Up-River,  cherry,  per  lb .  8®  9 

Up-River,  small,  per  lb .  5@  7 

Gooseberries,  green,  per  quart .  4®  6 

Grapes.  Fla.,  Niagara,  per  8-till  case . 2  50@3  00 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart .  6®  10 

Delaware  and  Maryland,  per  quart .  6®  8 

Jersey,  per  quart .  8@  10 

Pennsylvania,  per  10-quart  basket .  50®  75 

Shawangunk,  Mountain,  pur  quart .  9®  11 

Pears.  Ga.,  Le  Conte,  per  bbl  . 2  00®4  00 

Per  crate .  76@1  25 

Peaches,  Georgia,  pertl-basket  carrier . 1  00®2  50 

Georgia,  per  fiat  case .  50®1  00 

N.  C.  and  S.  C.,  per  carrier . 1  00®2  25 

N.  C.  and  S.  C.,  per  flat  case .  50®1  00 

Plums.  Ga.  Beach,  peril-basket  carrier . 1  00®1  50 

Botan,  per  carrier . 2  0<)®2  75 

Ga.  and  S.  C.,  Wild  Goose,  per  carrier  ...1  60@2  00 

Robinson,  per  carrier . 1  60®2  00 

Raspberries,  Up-River,  red.  per  pint .  4®  6 

Red,  per  '/&  cup .  3®  5 

Red.  per  H  cup .  3®  4 

Blackcap,  per  hi  cup .  3®  — 

Jersey,  red,  per  pint .  3@  5 

Del.  and  Md.,  red.  per  pint .  3®  5 

Del.  and  Md.,  blackcap,  per  pint .  2®  4 

Del.  and  Md.,  blackcap,  per  quart .  4®  6 

Jersey,  blackcap,  per  pint .  8®  4 

Strawberries,  Up-River,  fancy,  large,  per  qt.  10®  12 

Up  Kiver.  fair  to  prime,  per  quart .  4®  8 

Western  N.  Y..  fancy,  per  quart .  11®  12 

Western  N.  Y.,  fair  to  prime,  per  quart..  5®  10 

Muskmelons.  Ch'n  Gem,  per  bush  basket _ 1  00®  1  25 

Florida,  per  bbl . 1  00®3  00 

Florida,  per  hj-bbl  basket .  50®1  25 

Watermelons,  Florida,  per  100  .  12  00®  20  00 

Georgia.,  per  100  .  14  00®  20  (Ml 

Florida  and  Georgia,  per  car-load. .. .125  00®200  00 
GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  9  00@10  25 

Timothv .  6  00®  0  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 80  @85 

No.  2 . 70  @75 

No.  3 . 55  @65 

Shipping . 45  @50 

Clover,  mixed . 55  @ — 

Clover . 50  @— 

Salt . 50  @55 

Straw,  long  rye . .'60  @65  ■ 

Short  rye . 45  @50 

Oat . 40  @50 

Wheat . 40  @50 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  7J^@  8 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  (>hj@  7 

Com.  to  mod.,  per  lb .  5ti@  6 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Small,  per  lb .  3!^@  6 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb.  7j|@  — 

Medium,  per  lb .  6ti@  7 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb .  5^@  6 

POTATOES. 

Eastern  Shore  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Norfolk  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl  . 2  60@3  25 

N.  C.  Rose,  per  bbl .  2  25@8  25 

Chili  red,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Virginia, Chill  red,  prime,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  76 

Southern,  fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Culls,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Old,  per  bbl  or  sack . 1  60@2  00 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  14  @  18 

Western,  per  lb .  14  @  16 

Southern,  per  lb .  13  @  — 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  11  @  11)^ 

Western,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  6J4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Western,  per  pair .  80  @112 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  30 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  per  doz  bunches .  25@1  00 

Beets,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100  bunches .  1  00@3  0(1 

Cabbage,  L.  1.,  per  100  . 1  00@2  00 

Norfolk,  per  bbl  .  20®  40 

Celery,  Michigan,  per  doz  .  40®  65 

Cucumbers.  N.  C.,  per  basket .  26®  40 

Charleston,  per  basket .  25®  60 

Norfolk,  per  basket  .  25@  50 

Egg  plant.  Fla.,  per  half-bbl  basket . 1  00@1  50 

New  Orleans,  per  case . 1  50@2  00 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  100  . 1  50®  1  75 

North  Carolina,  per  100 .  1  00®  1  25 

Green  peas.  Jersey,  per  basket .  50@  76 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  75@1  25 

Eastern  Shore,  per  basket .  25®  40 

Onions.  Md.  and  Va.,  potato,  per  basket .  75@1  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00®  1  25 

Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag . 1  25@1  75 

Kentucky,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  40 

Jersey,  white,  per  basket . 1  00@1  25 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  basket . 1  00®  — 

String  beans,  Del.  and  Md.,  wax.  per  basket.  60@1  00 

Green,  round,  per  bushel .  50®  75 

Norfolk,  wax,  per  half-bbl  basket .  30®  (X) 

Norfolk,  green,  per  half-bbl  basket .  25®  50 

Jersey,  wax,  per  basket .  60@1  90 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  50®  75 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl-crate . 1  00®  — 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@  — 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  fancy,  per  carrier . —  50@1  00 

Maryland,  per  carrier . 1  50®2  50 

Charleston,  per  carrier . 1  00@1  50 

Savannah,  per  carrier .  75@1  25 

Mississippi,  t er  case .  50®  75 

Jersey,  per  box . 1  25@1  50 
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WHAT  YOU  WANT,  ASK  FOK  IT- 


28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding._5S»fcc_sa^ 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  “-'Lmf 
in  order.  “Book  on  Mills"  SrfgHK 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kinds  mill  machinery.  Flour 
mills  built,  roller  or  bllhr.ysteiii.  /Jj 
Reduced  Price.  for  ’05. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON 

270  Day  Street.  India nai 


Starting  Grape  Cuttings. — Is  it  better  to  start 
grape  cuttings  in  a  hothouse  than  out-of-doors  ? 
How  much  growth  should  he  made  before  they 
are  set  out  in  nursery  rows  ?  e.  m.  r. 

Kansas. 

Ans. — Starting  them  in  the  hothouse  insures  a 
larger  growth  the  first  season  ;  it  is  better  for 
this  reason,  and  also  because  a  larger  per  cent  of 
the  cuttings  are  likely  to  root  and  grow.  They 
should  he  struck  in  the  greenhouse  benches  late 
in  winter,  and  transferred  to  the  open  ground 
when  the  weather  is  suitable,  regardless  of  the 
growth  made.  The  amount  of  growth  will  depend 
upon  the  variety  and  various  conditions. 

The  Price  of  Hay. — What  is  the  prospect  ? 

SEVERAL  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Ans. — Reports  from  many  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  from  large  areas,  are  to  the  effect 
that  drought  has  greatly  shortened  the  hay  crop, 
and  in  some  instances,  nearly  ruined  it.  This  in¬ 
jury  seems  so  widespread  that  the  crop,  both 
East  and  West,  is  likely  to  he  very  much  less  than 
au  average  oue.  Prices  have  advanced  in  this 
market,  and  also  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Hay  will  be  worth  saving,  not  only  by  carefully 
housing  everything  available,  but  by  growing  and 
saving  other  fodder  crops.  Prices  are  likely  to 
rule  somewhat  higher. 

Fruit  Prospects.— What  are  the  prospects  for 
apples  and  grapes  for  market,  this  season, 
through  tlie  Eastern  States  ?  We  in  this,  the 
eastern  section  of  this  State,  will  have  a  fair  crop 
of  apples,  peaches,  and  a  good  crop  of  grapes 
should  the  weather  continue  as  favorable  in  the 
future  as  at  present.  c.  d.  b. 

Kansas. 

Ans.— So  far,  prospects  throughout  the  East  are 
for  a  light  crop  of  both  grapes  and  apples.  Other 
fruits,  also,  are  likely  to  fall  considerably  below 
a  full  crop.  In  some  localities,  nearly  all  were 
destroyed  by  the  spring  frosts;  iu  others,  condi¬ 
tions  were  more  favorable,  and  a  fair  crop  will  be 
gathered.  The  average  crop  will  not  be  a  large 
one. 


s,  I  nil. 


MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
4  reeseB,  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps,  TTj 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  u.  ■  >  — 

BOOMER  &  BQSCHERT 

press  co., 

I  18  W. Water  St... SYRACUSE.  N.Y 


,  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and 
Most  Reliable  on  the  market.  Catalogue  free. 

WM.  STAHL  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  -  QUINCY,  ILL 


11  THF  fR  ANfKR”  *’or  fa,ni|y  use.  (’heapeet  in  the 
Vi Ll  All  u Lit  market.  *3.60, 16  and  $10.  Ciro, 
EASTERN  MEG,  CO,,  257  S.  5th  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


PANMINf!  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES, 
unnmnu  D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 
and  Far n ham  W.  Y.  Mention  this  paper 


_  Ilf _ 1 _ I  Of  50  to  1(H)  acres, 

SIllTa  VVdllTSO  near  Ul°  I  Unison 
MM  ■■■  I1MUIWM  River.  Address 

K.  II.  O..  No.  20  Fourth  Street,  Hooslck  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MARKETS 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Dally  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON, 

183  Reade  Street.  New  York. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 

Medium,  choice,  1894  . 

Pea,  1894,  choice . 

White  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1894 . 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) .  .. 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 

Marrow,  foreign . 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel . 

Bags,  per  bushel . 

Scotch,  bags . 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras  .... 
Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras  ... 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

8tate  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . . 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts.  .. 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

CHEESE-NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy  . 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Large,  white  (natural  color),  fancy 

Prime  to  choice . 

Fair  to  good . . . 

Common . J. . 

Small,  white,  fancy . . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best . 

Fair . 

Common . 

Full  skims . 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark . 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks . 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks . 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice _ 

Western,  northerly  sections,  choice _ 

Western,  southerly  sections,  choice  ... 

Western  culls,  per  30-doz  case . . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . . 

Buckwheat,  silver . . 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 

Corn . 

Oats . 


.2  50®  — 
.2  00®  — 
.2  15®  — 
.2  25@2  30 
.2  05@2  07 
.1  40®  1  50 
.2  15@2  20 
.3  50®  — 
.1  75®  1  85 
.2  25@2  35 
.1  85@1  95 
.1  05@1  07 
1  00®  — 
.  97@1  00 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SHIP  YOUR 


to  responsible  parties  who  will  get  you  highest  market 
prices  for  One  goods  ?  Choice  Creamery  Butter  and 
Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs  a  specialty.  Apply  to 
GARNER  &  CO.,  32  Little  12tli  St.,  NewYork, 
before  shipping  elsewhere.  Ref.:  Gansevoort  Rank. 


18  @ls^ 

16  @17 

14  @15 

12  @13 
16^@17 

15  @16 

13  @14 

17  @— 

15  @16 

13  @14 
11  @12 
12  @13 
10  ©11 

9  @10 
12  @— 

11  @11}£ 
9^@10 
8  @  9 

14  @15 
11  @12 
8  @10 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS FOK 

Fruits  and  Produce 


Bocotvo  and  Bell,  in  car  load  lota  and  smaller 


[ennery  anc 


_ _  ,  _ _ _  arm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(XZ7*lrquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Kent  County,  Del.— What  is  the  prospect  for 
grapes  up  the  Hudson  River  and  in  western  New 
York  ?  We  have  a  very  fine  prospect  here;  grapes 
never  looked  finer.  The  Rose  bugs  (with  one  ex¬ 
ception)  have  not  troubled  us  this  season.  Straw¬ 
berries  have  been  a  full  crop,  with  fairly  good 
prices;  nothing  to  brag  of,  however.  Blackberries 
look  as  though  they  would  be  about  one-third  of 
a  crop.  Peaches  are  claimed  to  be  about  one- 
third  of  a  crop.  There  are  very  few  Bartlett  pears. 
Abundance  plums  have  the  correct  name,  for 
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A  Sweet  Corn  Crop. 


B.  T.  W..  Kochestkr,  Mass. — On  page 
390,  W.  F.  Taber  tells  of  his  experience 
with  sweet  corn.  Last  year,  from  one 
acre,  manured  lightly  with  sawdust 
horse  manure,  we  sold  12,343  ears  for 
$118.96,  and  had  between  30  and  40 
bushels  of  ears  to  feed  hogs ;  also  a 
good  crop  of  fodder. 

Homemade  Hose. 

T.  II.,  Onkkama,  Mich.  —  It  is  not 
difficult  to  make  a  serviceable  hose  for 
conducting  water.  About  four  years  ago 
I  made  300  or  400  feet  of  it  that  has 
very  well  answered  the  purpose,  and  is 
still,  after  some  rough  handling,  in  good 
condition  for  use.  Cut  10  ounce  ducking 
into  strips  of  requisite  widths  ;  double¬ 
lap  the  edges  and  double-stitch  them  on 
a  sewing  machine.  Immerse  in  three 
parts  boiled  linseed  oil  to  one  part  pine 
tar  heated  well  together,  llun  it  hot 
out  of  this  through  a  clotheswringer 
— an  old  one  preferably.  Stretch  along 
the  fence  until  dry,  at  intervals  seeing 
that  the  sides  don’t  gum  together.  The 
outlay  for  this  should  be  between  2  and 
2%  cents  per  foot.  Six  feet  pressure 
will  be  about  as  much  as  can  be  safely 
applied. 

Quality  in  Potatoes. 

H.  S.  A.,  Homer,  N.  Y. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  1894,  page  53,  A.  S.  McB.,  of 
Lakewood,  N.  J.,  makes  inquiry  as  to 
the  best  potato,  and  how  to  grow  it  for 
the  best  quality,  having  no  regard  to 
quantity,  preferring  50  bushels  to  the 
acre  of  prime  quality  to  200  of  an  inferior 
one.  I  wish  I  knew  which  is  the  best 
potato,  but  I  think  that  new  land  which 
has  never  been  manured,  the  best  for 
growing  for  quality.  Well  do  I  remem¬ 
ber  my  father  growing  the  “  Long  Pink 
Ey.e  ”  for  market  in  such  soil,  more  than 
60  years  ago — his  brother  growing  the 
same  sort  on  land  highly  manured  from 
the  barnyard,  greatly  increasing  the 
quantity,  but  spoiling  the  quality  of 
the  crop,  so  that  my  father  could  readily 
outsell  him.  We  do  not  all  have  this 
kind  of  soil  now  ;  perhaps  a  clover  sod 
with  some  kind  of  potato  fertilizer, 
would  be  the  next  best  thing  for  quality. 
IIow  we  can  grow  for  quantity  first, 
utterly  regardless  of  quality,  is  more 
than  I  can  understand.  I  think  that  A. 
S.  McB.  is  right  in  preferring  50  bushels 
to  the  acre  of  prime  to  200  bushels  of  in¬ 
ferior  quality.  He  is  not  the  happiest 
man  who  returns  from  market  with  the 
most  cash  to  deposit  in  bank,  unless  he 
is  conscious  that  he  has  endeavored  to 
give  to  the  public,  whom  he  loves  as 
himself,  the  best  he  could. 

Japan  Plums  in  Canada. 

J.  W.  J.,  Campbellford,  Ont. — In  the 
spring  of  1893,  1  planted  one  each  of 
Burbank,  Ogon  and  Abundance  plums, 
one  year  old  on  plum  stock,  purchased 
from  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.  The 
fii-st  season,  they  grew  but  little,  as 
they  were  late  planted,  and  a  dry  time 
followed.  They  passed  the  following 
winter  successfully,  and  made  an  enor¬ 
mous  growth  the  following  summer — 
many  branches  over  six  feet  long,  and 
one  branch  seven  feet,  three  inches  by 
measurement.  I  thought  these  long 
branches  would  kill  back  sure ;  but 
they  came  through  the  past  winter  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  a  bud,  or  sign  of  injury, 
though  it  was  the  coldest  winter  for 
many  years — thermometer  several  times 
25  to  28  degrees  below  zero.  These  trees 

Summer  Homes  and  Tours. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book — list  of 
over  3,000  summer  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  in  Catskill  Mountains  and  central 
New  York.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to 
II.  B.  Jagoe,  General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent  West  Shore  Railroad,  363  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  or  free  upon  applica¬ 
tion. — Adi\ 


stand  fully  exposed  to  the  north  and 
west.  European  sorts  set  at  the  same 
time,  and  under  precisely  the  same  con¬ 
ditions,  did  not  make  half  the  growth, 
and  were  injured  by  the  winter  killing 
back  the  young  wood. 

The  past  spring,  the  Japans  were 
loaded  with  bloom,  even  on  last  season’s 
wood,  so  that  I  was  expecting  to  have 
to  prop  up  my  trees  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  had 
to.  But,  alas  !  The  frost  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  May  21,  froze  them  as  hard  as  ice, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sun  shone  on  them 
they  wilted.  All  the  other  varieties  of 
plums,  as  well  as  cherries,  lost  their 
fruits  at  the  same  time.  Peaches  do  not 
stand  the  winter  here  ;  we  cannot  grow 
them.  I  believe  that  plums  worked  on 
peach  stocks,  are  not  nearly  so  hardy  as 
on  plum  stocks.  Some  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  report  Japan  plums  not  hardy; 
they  may  have  been  on  peach  stocks.  If 
so.  try  them  again  on  plum  stocks. 

This  spring  I  have  planted  some  of  all 
the  other  varieties  of  Japan  plums  that 
I  could  get  for  testing.  I  am  well  pleased 
with  their  behavior  so  far.  They 
bloomed  one  to  three  days  later  than  the 
native  wild  red  or  Canada  plums  here, 
and  two  to  three  days  before  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  varieties.  I  have  not  seen  or 
tasted  the  fruit  of  any  of  the  Japans 
yet  ;  'but  as  far  as  I  have  tested  them,  I 
find  that  they  are  much  better  growers, 
hardier,  and  come  into  bearing  younger 
than  any  of  the  European  sorts.  I  see 
good  reports  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  from  reliable  parties. 


some  way  out  of  the  air.  Most  of  it 
comes  in  the  form  of  “  organic  matter,” 
and  what  we  wish  to  consider  now  is 
where  it  comes  from,  and  what  changes 
take  place  in  the  soil  to  make  it  avail¬ 
able  as  plant  food.  These  changes  are 
called  “  nitrification,”  which  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  most  important  feature  of  agri¬ 
cultural  practice.  We  shall  try  to  tell 
you  what  this  is,  and  how  it  may  be  pro¬ 
moted.  First,  we  want  you  to  go  back 
to  page  354,  and  read  again  the  article 
by  Prof.  Smith.  That  will  be  good 
preparation  for  what  is  to  follow. 

While  you  are  thinking  that  over,  we 
shall  ask  you  to  read  the  following 
notes  on  a  somewhat  different  subject, 
yet  in  line  with  it.  We  wish  to  have 
this  matter  of  “  bacteria  ”  understood. 
We  can  make  them  useful  or  harmful  if 
we  understand  what  they  do,  and  how 
they  live.  By  the  neglect  of  certain  prac¬ 
tices,  we  can  “  sterilize  ”  the  soil  so  that 
the  useful  bacteria  will  not  develop. 

Sterilized  Air  for  Preserving  Fruit. 

We  have  heard  much  about  sterilizing 
milk,  and  most  of  us  have  a  pretty  clear 
idea  of  what  is  meant  by  it.  The  changes 
in  milk  that  result  in  souring,  are 
brought  about  by  bacteria  or  minute 
forms  of  life.  So  long  as  these  bacteria 
are  held  in  check  and  not  permitted  to 
grow,  the  milk  will  keep  sweet.  The 
application  of  heat  up  to  a  high  degree 
of  temperature,  destroys  the  bacteria, 
and  the  simple  meaning  of  “  sterilizing  ” 
milk  is  to  heat  it  to  a  very  high  de- 


Part  XII. 

You  understand  by  this  time  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  more  in  farming  or  soil 
eulture  than  the  mere  acts  of  plowing 
and  cultivating,  and  adding  manure  or 
fertilizers.  If  you  were  a  doctor  and 
wished  permanently  to  cure  a  patient, 
you  would  probably  divide  the  study  of 
his  case  into  three  divisions.  First,  you 
would  wish  to  have  a  sound  body — with 
all  the  organs  like  throat,  lungs,  heart, 
kidneys,  etc.,  in  good  condition.  Then 
you  would  want  to  feed  him  pure,  digest¬ 
ible  and  well-balanced  food  ;  and  lastly 
you  would  be  interested  in  the  changes 
that  go  on  in  the  stomach  and  blood  by 
means  of  which  the  food  is  digested  and 
assimilated,  and  made  into  fat  and 
tissue,  or  used  as  heat  and  vital  energy. 
We  might  say  the  same  of  the  soil.  We 
have  spent  much  time  in  discussing  the 
mecha/nical  condition  of  the  soil,  because 
that,  after  all,  is  the  most  important 
part.  A  man  can’t  be  well  unless  he  can 
breathe  and  swallow  perfectly.  In  the 
same  way,  a  soil  can’t  produce  a  good 
crop  until  its  particles  are  so  arranged 
that  it  can  retain  moisture  perfectly, 
and  also  permit  a  proper  circulation  of 
warm  air.  We  have  tried  to  show  how 
tillage,  lime  and  green  manures  are  the 
three  agencies  to  enable  farmers  to 
change  the  character  of  their  soils.  The 
more  we  study  this  question,  the  more 
are  we  convinced  that  care  of  the  soil  itself 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  addition 
of  plant  food  in  the  form  of  manure  or 
fertilizers. 

We  now  come,  however,  to  a  new  side 
of  the  matter,  and  must  consider  the  soil 
as  a  storehouse  of  actual  life.  Like  the 
processes  of  digestion  that  go  on  in  the 
human  stomach,  what  agencies  do  these 
minute  forms  of  life  play  in  the  soil  ? 
When  you  remember  how  the  soil  was 
originally  formed,  you  will  see  that  what¬ 
ever  nitrogen  it  contains,  must  have  been 
added  since  the  rock  was  ground.  Nitro¬ 
gen  always  goes  up  in  the  form  of  gas 
when  exposed  to  heat  such  as  that  to 
which  the  original  rocks  were  sub¬ 
jected.  Therefore,  what  we  find  now 
in  the  soil,  must  have  been  brought  in 


gree  of  temperature.  Sterilized  air. 
in  the  same  way,  is  air  that  has 
been  treated  so  that  it  will  not  con¬ 
vey  the  bacteria,  or  permit  them  to  de¬ 
velop.  The  air  is  the  great  medium  for 
conveying  these  deadly  germs.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  if  perishable  products 
were  surrounded  by  “sterilized  air”  in 
which  no  bacteria  could  form,  they 
would  “keep”  even  better  than  when 
placed  on  ice,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
maintain  a  cool  temperature  in  which 
bacteria  develop  but  slowly. 

The  use  of  “sterilized  air”  for  pre¬ 
serving  fruits,  is  a  new  thing,  and  was 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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In  a  State  of  Bankruptcy 

— is  the  condition  of 
our  system  if  the 
liver  becomes  inac¬ 
tive  so  that  the 
germs  and  poisons 
can  accumulate 
within  the  body. 
Keep  the  liver  and 
bowels  active  and 
we’re  in  a  condition 
of  healthy  pros¬ 
perity  and  have 
sufficiently  well  in¬ 
vested  capital  to 
draw  upon  in  the 
hour  of  need.  The  liver  filters  out  the 
poisonous  germs  which  enter  the  system. 
Just  so  surely  as  the  liver  regulates  the 
system,  so  do  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets 
regulate  the  liver.  Keep  this  in  mind,  and 
you  solve  the  problem  of  good  health  and 
good  living.  The  “  Pleasant  Pellets  ”  have 
a  tonic,  strengthening  effect  upon  the  lin¬ 
ing  membranes  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
which  effectually  cures  Biliousness,  Sick 
Headache,  Costiveness,  or  Constipation, 
Indigestion,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Bad  Taste 
in  Mouth,  Sour  Risings  from  Stomach, 
and  will  often  cure  Dyspepsia.  The  “Pel¬ 
lets”  are  tiny,  because  the  vegetable  ex¬ 
tracts  are  refined  and  concentrated.  Easy 
in  action,  no  griping  as  with  old-fashioned 
pills.  As  a  “dinner  pill,”  to  promote  di¬ 
gestion,  take  one  each  day  after  dinner. 
To  relieve  the  distress  arising  from  over¬ 
eating,  nothing  equals  one  of  these  little 
“  Pellets.” 

Mrs.  Melissa  Atwater,  of  Steuben , 
Washington  Co.,  Me.,  writes  :  “As  regards 
the  little  ‘  Pel¬ 
lets,  ’  I  think 
I  could  not  do 
without  them. 

I  do  not  like 
to  be  without 
them  in  the 

house.  I  have 

spoken  very 
highly  to 
friends  and 
neighbors  of 
them,  and 
many  are  tak- 
i  n  g  them 
through  my 
advertising 
them.  I  will  MRs-  Atwater. 

say  they  are  the  best  pill  I  can  take,  es¬ 
pecially  for  an  after-dinner  pill,  I  think 
they  have  no  equal.” 


I 


FOR  THE 


Farmer’s 
Wife. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder 
^  is  the  greatest  help  that  was  || 
1  ever  given  entrance  to  any  II 
||  home.  For  the  farmer’s  wife, 

||  who  has  so  many  things  to 
tj  keep  clean,  it  is  the  most  effi- 


I 

cient,  most  economical,  most  ^ 

I 

I 

I 

I 


&  helpful  help  that  can  be  pro- 
11  cured.  Sold  everywhere  in 
$  large  packages,  price  25  cts. 

i  "  ~  "  - 


Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  youftin 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  live  stock. 

|  THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  CO 

Iw  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 

^  Boston,  Philadelphia.  ^ 


UARTBR  OF  CENTURY  OI..P. 


s^lftSWATER  PROOF,’  *  — 

Vo  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  OutlcuAt  Mn  or  Iron 
4  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  (Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
jest  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac, 
Ilic  KAY  MANILLA  BOOKING  CO.,  CAMDEN^i.J. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roofs, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  Street,  N.  Y 


THE  BEST  CORRUGATED 

STEEL 

ROOFING 

For  2  l/i  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

The  J.  W,  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


Timely  Books. 

Fruit  Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

By  W.  C.  Strong.  Illustrated.  A  guide  to  the 
culture  of  fruits  suited  to  the  owner  of  a  home. 
Considers  the  choice  of  location,  preparation 
of  the  soil,  how  and  when  to  plant,  and  gives 
a  short  descriptive  list  of  the  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  each  fruit.  Instructions  in  pruning 
and  cultivation,  descriptions  of  diseases  and 
insect  enemies,  with  remedies,  and  a  chapter 
on  propagation,  make  the  book  complete  for 
the  amateur.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be 
saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits.  Paper,  20  cents. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full- 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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first  practically  considered  in  California. 
Exported  California  fruit  must  travel 
2,000  miles  or  more  for  a  market.  Much 
of  this  journey  is  over  hot  deserts,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  without  some  device 
for  holding1  the  destructive  bacteria  in 
check,  the  fruit  would  decay  before  the 
journey  was  half  accomplished.  Up  to 
date,  this  has  been  accomplished  by  re¬ 
frigerator  cars  in  which  ice  is  used  to 
maintain  a  low  temperature-  This  is 
costly,  both  for  ice  and  in  freight,  and 
inventors  have  studied  to  learn  how  to 
sterilize  the  air  in  the  cars  without 
carrying  the  immense  weight  of  refrig¬ 
erator  and  ice.  Dr.  A.  T.  Perkins  at  last 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  shipping  fruit  in 
air-tight  cars  in  which  the  air  was  com¬ 
pressed  by  powerful  air  pumps.  This 
simple  and  ingenious  device  appears  to 
fill  the  bill  exactly,  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  following  statement 
is  exact  and  true  : 

Transportation  of  Perishable  Products. 

The  use  of  sterilized  air  in  the  con¬ 
servation  of  perishable  products,  has 
opened  a  new  field,  and  promises  better 
returns  to  the  grower  if  it  can  be  put 
into  practical  use.  The  originator  of 
the  process,  A.  T.  Perkins,  of  Alameda, 
Cal.,  has  been  for  eight  years  a  close 
student  of  the  natural  laws  regarding 
decay  and  conservation.  Exhaustive  ex¬ 
periments  have  resulted  in  a  process 
that  simply  and  effectively  meets  and 
overcomes  all  the  factors  of  decay. 

Prof.  Hilgard,  of  the  University  of 
California,  together  with  Prof.  Smith, 
of  the  Stanford  University,  have  re¬ 
ported  on  Dr.  Perkins’s  process  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  a  committee  that  had  been 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  matter 
and  report  to  a  convention  held  at  Los 
Angeles.  In  that  report,  they  state  that 
“  The  proposition  is  theoretically  sound, 
and  seems  possible  to  be  made  prac¬ 
tically  feasible.”  Afterwards  experi¬ 
ments  were  continued,  when  fruit  and 
flowers  by  the  car-load  were  taken  in 
good  condition,  forward  and  back  over 
the  hot  desert  for  a  distance  of  5,000 
miles. 

in  a  recent  interview  with  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  moisture  is  extracted  from  the  air, 
and  that  in  extracting  it,  almost  all 
germs — bacilli,  microbes,  etc. — would  be 
eliminated,  as  it  is  well  known  that  dry 
air  is  almost  pure  and  free  from  these 
matters  ;  also  that,  although  the  great 
heat  arrived  at  by  compressing  the  air  — 
about  240  degrees  F.— is  not  sufficient  to 
destroy  all  bacilli,  etc.,  yet  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  moisture,  together  with 
keeping  the  air  at  a  low  temperature, 
might  be  considered  as  rendering  the 
process  as  already  stated,  theoretically 
sound  and  perfectly  feasible. 

By  the  system  of  Dr.  Perkins,  the  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  air  is  condensed  after  it 
leaves  the  compressor  and  run  off.  All 
active  germs,  etc.,  in  the  air,  are  de¬ 
stroyed  at  the  temperature  reached  by 
compression,  while  germs  not  destroyed, 
are  inactive  spores  that  will  not  germinate 
except  under  favorable  conditions  sup¬ 
plied  by  heat  and  moisture,  and  these 
are  removed. 

A  gentleman  from  Australia,  who  is  a 
director  of,  and  represents  one  of  the 
largest  meat  exporting  companies,  after 
a  careful  and  thorough  investigation, 
reported  to  his  company:  “I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  days  of  conserving  and 
carrying  fruit  by  means  of  refrigeration, 
are  nearly  at  an  end,  and  that  for  the 


conservation  and  conveyance  of  all  per¬ 
ishable  products,  the  principle  of  steril¬ 
ized  air  will  most  probably  in  time  super¬ 
sede  any  process  at  present  in  use.” 

Notwithstanding  the  demonstrated  suc¬ 
cess  and  favorable  reports  of  thoroughly 
scientific  and  disinterested  men,  and  the 
constant  demand  for  cheaper  transporta¬ 
tion,  its  adoption  has  been  slow.  Rail¬ 
road  companies  largely  interested  in  ice 
production  and  transportation,  do  not 
willingly  give  up  a  profitable  business, 
even  when  conclusive  proof  is  given 
that  the  success  of  an  improved  service 
would  ultimately  result  in  increased 
earnings  for  them,  as  well  as  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  shipper. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Judging  Stock. — Judging  or  compar¬ 
ing  live  stock  at  fairs,  is  an  important 
business.  It  inquires  nice  judgment 
and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  breeds. 
We  have  been  asked  to  name  a  book  that 
gives  the  various  points  of  each  breed 
in  a  condensed  and  simple  form.  Love¬ 
lock’s  American  Standard  of  Excellence 
is  just  the  thing  for  this  purpose — we 
know  of  nothing  better.  It  is  published 
by  Frank  A.  Lovelock,  Salem,  Ya. — who 
is  himself  an  expert  judge. 

Dipping  Sheep. — Perhaps  there  is  no 
other  one  operation  connected  with  the 
care  and  management  of  the  flock  which, 
under  certain  conditions,  will  pay  better 
than  that  of  dipping  sheep.  A  few  men 
argue  against  this  practice,  while  still 
others  claim  that  they  have  tried  it  with 
unsatisfactory  results.  I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  the  former  class  except  that  I 
believe  that  they  are  arguing  against 
their  best  judgment,  and  think  that  they 
really  know  better.  To  the  latter  class 
I  may  be  able  to  suggest  some  points  of 
interest. 

There  are  at  least  four  reasons  why 
every  flockmaster  should  dip  his  flock, 
at  least  once  a  year.  The  first  three 
may  be  summed  up  under  one  general 
head,  viz.,  to  kill  or  destroy  external 
parasites.  These  include  ticks,  lice,  scab, 
maggots,  etc.  The  fourth  reason  for 
dipping  is  to  improve  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  fleece.  To  those  who  have 
not  as  yet  seen  the  necessity  of  dipping, 
the  cost  will  be  but  a  trifle  to  dip  the 
sheep.  I  venture  to  say  that  after  a 
thorough  trial,  they  will  continue  to 
practice  it.  h.  w.  mumfobd. 

Michigan. 


An  Incomplete  House. 

We  run  wild  over  the  furnishings  of  a 
house  ;  its  furniture,  carpets,  hangings, 
pictures  and  music,  and  always  forget  or 
neglect  the  most  important  requisite. 
Something  there  should  be  always  on 
the  shelf  to  provide  against  sudden 
casualties  or  attacks  of  pain.  Such  come 
like  a  thief  in  the  night ;  a  sprain,  strain, 
sudden  backache,  toothache  or  neuralgic 
attack.  There  is  nothing  easier  to  get 
than  a  bottle  of  St.  Jacob’s  Oil,  and 
nothing  surer  to  cure  quickly  any  form 
of  pain.  The  house  is  incomplete  with¬ 
out  it.  Complete  it  with  a  good  sup¬ 
ply. — Adv. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  IN  DAIRYING. 

Is  a  separator  profitable  for  a  farmer 
with  a  few  cows?  is  a  question  which  is 
being  asked  by  a  great  many  people.  As 
our  experience  convinces  us  that  it  de¬ 
pends  somewhat  on  the  man  who  runs 
the  machine,  I  would  not  buy  one  unless 
I  had  about  15  good  cows ;  because  it 
takes  as  long  to  clean  up  for  5  as  for  25 

My  father  was  patronizing  a  creamerj 
and  not  getting  enough  for  his  butter, 
the  milk  was  always  sour,  and  for  other 
reasons,  he  quit  and  got  the  things  to¬ 
gether  to  make  his  own  butter,  of  course, 
in  the  most  modern  way,  as  he  had  taken 
I  he  R.  N.-Y.  for  about  10  or  15  years, 
and  had  the  experiment  station  bulle¬ 
tins.  He  settled  on  the  United  States  as 
a  separator,  the  No.  4,  capacity,  400 
pounds  per  hour.  We  tried  turning  it 
by  hand,  but  that  was  too  hard  work, 
and  then  that  size  would  clog.  No  man 
can  turn  steadily  enough  to  separate 
thoroughly,  that’s  our  experience  and 
the  experience  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  ;  so  we  changed  for  a 
No.  3,  a  different  style  machine,  and  that 
was  in  every  way  satisfactory,  separat¬ 
ing  clean  according  to  test. 

We  gave  up  turning  by  hand  in  dis¬ 
gust,  and  purchased  an  engine  of  the 
Troy  Engine  Company,  which  does  the 
work  more  satisfactorily.  One  needs  a 
good  ball  governor  and  should  be  sure 
that  it  is  always  right.  One  must  keep 
up  the  right  number  of  pounds  of  steam, 
or  the  motion  will  slacken.  The  sepa¬ 


rator  belt  must  be  always  tight,  and 
always  well  oiled. 

We  separate  once  a  day.  Fall  and 
spring  we  heat  the  milk,  but  not  in  sum¬ 
mer.  We  use  a  Diamond  Balance  churn, 
and  are  more  than  pleased  with  it. 

Our  butter  has  to  be  just  right  every 
time.  I  would  warn  any  one  who  starts 
out  to  make  fancy  butter,  that  they 
must  not  be  afraid  of  work,  and  they 
must  do  their  work  in  the  very  best 
manner.  We  are  supplying  a  very  par¬ 
ticular  private  market.  Do  not  buy  a 
separator  unless  you  have  plenty  of 
mechanical  ingenuity ;  if  you  do  not 
you  will  run  into  the  ground,  m.  e.  g. 

East  Smithfield,  Pa. 

I<k\v  Rkmkihes  after  00  years’ trial  and  constant 
use,  retain  their  position  as  the  best;  yet  such  is  the 
case  with  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Tonic  Vermifuge.  Whether 
as  a  tonic  or  strengthener  in  dyspepsia  In  adults,  or 
the  indigestion  and  derangements  of  the  stomach  in 
children,  It  is  simply  invaluable;  and  as  a  Worm 
remedy.it  is  one  of  the  most  safe  and  best.  Sold  by 
aU  Druggists.— Adv. 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 

The  greatest  horse 
remedy  In  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
in  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  hut  backed 
by  a  standing  offer 
i  f  !#  1 0O  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  it  won't  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Contracted 
and  KnottedCords, 
Shoe  Bolls,  when 
first  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay 

„  _  postage. 

DDK.  S.  A.  Tuttle— Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  ”  Tuttle's  Elixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  It  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

J.  II.  Suaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 

Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


"S!?  still 


King 


THE  BIT  OF  BITS 

Will  controll  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Sales  Greater  Than  Ever. 
8ample  mailed  XC  for  a<  n  n 

Nickel,  $1.50.  pI'UU 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  C0„ 


WIS. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-centstamp  for80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Deather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman's 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  -  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KINff  A  CO.,  No.  10 Church  8t.,  Owego,  X.Y. 

A  Sour  Milk  Detective 

—  AND  — 

A  CREAM  RIPENING  TRACER 

ls.tIIA,niUne  Kiven  t0  PuOF.  FARRINOTON’8  AUK a- 
TABLETS  by  dairymen,  creamervmen  and 
yiilL,1>sieurlLers.  who  ,,se  them.  A  Complete 
Outfit  for  Making-  About  500  Tests,  costs 
*•>.  Manufactured  and  mailed  to  any  address  bv 
CIIAS.  $.  BAKER  &  CO., 

Station  It,  Chicago,  Ill. 

RECORD  TIGHT-SEAL  PACKAGE 

FOR 

BUTTER  AND  LARD, 

Seals  Tirjht  Instantly,  and  Opens 
Instantly.  What  the  country 
has  always  wanted  and  nevei 
been  able  to  obtain  until  now; 
made  in  nine  sizes,  from  one 
pound  to  (50.  Quotations  on  ap 
plication  to  the  RECORD 
MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Conneaut,  Ashtabula  Co..  O. 


VICTOR  COW  CLIP 

Holds  cow’s  tail  to  her 
leg  and  keeps  it  out  of 
the  milk  and  milker’s 
face  All  dealers  sell  it. 
30c.  Single;  Fourjl. 

Sent  by  mail  free 
on  receipt  of  price  by 
manufacturers, 

Victor  Novelty  Works, 
832  Austin  Av.  Chicago 


PWORTHLEY'S 

PATENT  "SLOW  FEED” 

$1.60,  25-lb.  Mangers. 

10,000  Already  in  Use. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

BROAD  GAUGE  IRON 
STALL  WORKS,  53  Elm  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


JERSEYS. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

ono  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  prices. 

ROBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AJ.C.C.  Jersey  Cattle  and  Chester  White  Hogs. 

Ten  Cows,  15  Bulls,  20 Heifers,  St.  Lambert  and  Stoke 
Pogis  blood.  Chester  Whites,  headed  by  Happy  Me¬ 
dium.  Finest  herd  in  Pennsylvania.  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Write  C.  E.  MORRISON,  Londonderry,  Pa. 

CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jorsey  cattle; 
also  Poland  China.  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 

WHY  is  this  Breed  the  Ideal  1  Because  all  other 
breeds  try  to  Imitate  the  qualities  of  the  Berkshire. 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Rudd's  Lake,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES! 


The  MILL  FARM 
-HERD- 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (nt  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  tho 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  (fold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  bestl  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WIIITES-Have you  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  V  If  so,  try  the  old  trim 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  R.  Foulkk,  West 
Chester.  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham;  aregrowthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis,  orfrt.  botli  ways 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

and  BERKSHIRES.  Choice 
large  stralns.H-week  pigs  not 
akin.  Poland-China  Boars 
all  ages.  Hard  time  prices. 
HAMILTON  A  CO,,  Coehrnnvllle,  Pa, 

Great  Bargains  in 

Poland-China  Pigs. 

SEND  FOlt  PRICE.  ® 

F.  If.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chittenautfo,  N.  Y. 

Berkshire,  cheater  wm 

Jeraej  Red  aud  Poland  Chink 
pPIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
— t —  nnd  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

B.  W.  SMITH.  (Jocliran  v HI e,  Cheater  Co.t  Peuua. 


Eggs  that  Hatch. 

Cayuga  Black  Duck,  $1.25  per  13  ;  fine  Black  Lang- 
shan,  $1  per  13;  Brown  Leghorn,  $1  per  13;  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys  $3  per  13— all  from  choice  stock 
Order  early.  O  H  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


I  fill  ^ho*co  T*.  Ducks.  Must  go  quick  to  make  room 
I  UU  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


CANNED  MFAT  This  foo<l  is  nice’ fresh  meat, 

wmnibi#  hilh  i  carefully  cooked,  ground  fine 
CftR  Dnill  TRY  seasoned  and  hermetically 
rtin  rUUL  Ini.  sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-11).  cans. 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls. 
Ground  fine,  it  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  30  cents 
per  can;  $3  per  dozen.  IIOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  PERFECTION  Incubator 


Is  the  Favorite,  and  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  Best  Incu¬ 
bator  made.  It  doeH  tho 
work  to  Perfection.  Every 
machine  fully  Warranted. 
W rite  for  Circulars  &  Prices 
The  Perfection  Incubator  & 
Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  111. 


USE  ci  i  ini  a  carb°n- 

TAYLOR’S  r  U  If  I  A  Bisulphide. 

For  klllingWoodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EOWARI)  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Death  on  Cattle  Fly 

AND  SHEEP  TICKS,  The  best  Compound  to  keep 
the  Flies  off.  FLUID  OR 
PASTE  FORM.  Sample  by 
mail. 25c.  Write  for  circular, 
price  list  and  reference. 

C.  E.  MILLS  OIL  CO., 
Syracuse, N.  Y. 


NO  FLIES,  VERMIN  or  SORES  on  HORSE 
or  COW  03  more  milk.) 

ISHOO-FLYS 

The  ORIGINAL  STOCK  PROTECTOR  1886. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  from  thirty-seven  States. 
BEWARE  of  followers!!  Some  a  greasy  paste 
that  gums  the  hair  and  clogs  the  pores,  injuring  the 
animal.  If  your  dealer  offers  a  substitute,  send  60  cts. 
and  our  agent  in  your  State  will  express  one  quart. 
$1.50  per  gallon—  lc.  perday.  Agent,  #J)0  month. 
SHOO-FLY  lYIFG.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Farm  Cream  Separators t, 

P.  M.  SHARPLE8.  West  Chester, 


—Power  and  hand 
Send  for  catalogue. 
Pa.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


cK£.ac°  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


The  most  successful  college  on  this  continent  For  full  particulars  address  the  Secretary, 

JOS.  HUGHES,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  *537-2539  State  St,,  Chic 


icago,  Ill, 


THE  . 

GreatAmerican 


Company 


Humorous 


“You’re  all  the  world  to  me,”  he  cried, 

And  she,  with  gentle  mirth 
And  tenderness,  said:  “Have  you  told 
Papa  you  want  the  earth?” 

—  Washington  Star. 

“  Emily,  if  William  to-day  asks  you  to 
marry  him,  you  must  tell  him  to  speak 
to  me.”  “  Yes,  mamma  ;  hut  if  he  does 
not  ?  ”  “  Then  tell  him  I  want  to  speak 
to  him.” — FUegende  Blaetter. 

“  What  kind  of  a  reptile  is  that?”  she 
asked,  pointiner  to  a  silver  coil  with 
ruby  eyes  in  the  jewelry  store.  “I  think 
it’s  a  garter  snake,”  he  replied.  And  she 
didn't  ask  any  more  questions  for  five 
minutes. — Philadelphia  Record. 

An  Illinois  man,  who  was  traveling 
in  Vermont,  was  not  favorably  impressed 
with  the  scenery.  “Why,  b’gosh,”  he 
said,  “tliar  ain’t  a  prairie  in  the  hull 
dinged  State  that  ain’t  tilted  up  to  an 
angle  of  ’bout  45  degrees.” — Puck. 

Smakt:  “Whatever  induced  your  uncle 
to  marry  the  widow  of  a  man  who  was 
hanged?”  Simpson:  “He  has  been 
married  to  widows  before,  and  said  he 
was  tired  of  having  the  virtues  of  former 
husbands  flung  in  his  face.”  —  Spare 
Moments. 

“Are  you  doing  much  gardening,  Miss 
Struckoyle?”  “No,  not  much.  You 
see,  I  have  not  yet  got  the  proper  stock¬ 
ings  for  such  work.”  “Got  what?” 
“  The  proper  stockings — the  rubber  gar¬ 
den  hose  I  see  advertised  in  the  papers.” 
— Tammany  Times. 

Professor  :  “  What  constitutes  bur¬ 
glary?”  Student:  “There  must  be  a 
breaking.”  Professor:  “Then  if  a  man 
enters  your  door  and  takes  a  $10  bill 
from  your  vest  pocket  in  the  hall,  would 
that  be  burglary?”  Student:  “Yes, 
sir,  because  that  would  break  me.” — 
Texas  Siftings. 

Mr.  Shanghai  :  “Am  I  to  understand, 
my  dear,  that  you  do  not  intend  to  sit 
this  year?”  Mrs.  Shanghai:  “That  is 
it,  exactly  !  If  you  want  any  sitting 
done  around  here  you  can  do  it  your¬ 
self.  I  have  joined  the  Hens’  Advanced 
Club,  and  we  have  firmly  determined  to 
let  the  males  take  their  share  of  domes¬ 
tic  cares.” — Puck. 


Growing  Wheat  this  Year 


P'  unless  you  use  on  every  acre  you  plant  Bradley's  Unequaled 
Fertilizers,  which  not  only  increase  the  Wheat  Crop  from  50% 
to  100%,  but  so  strengthen  the  stand  of  grass  that  the  Hay 
Crop  is  increased  from  one  to  three  tons  per  acre.  We  present 
two  of  thousands  of  examples  of  what  they  will  do : 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.:  Upper  St.  Clair,  Pa.,  Oct.  15,  1894. 

Gentlemen:  —  I  have  used  your  goods  for  some  time  and  with  good  results.  On  ten  acres  we  used 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  had  forty  bushels 
of  good  oats  to  the  acre.  My  neighbors  who  did  not  use  any  phosphate  had  twenty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre.  On  wheat  I  used  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  the  acre.  We  had  five  hundred  and  thirty-two 
bushels  of  wheat  on  seventeen  acres  ithirty-one  bushels  per  acre),  weighing  sixty-four  pounds  to  the  bushel, 
and  since  we  have  been  using  your  fertilizers  on  our  wheat  the  yield  has  been  almost  double. 

Yours  respectfully,  Wm.  T.  Fife. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.:  Grbensburg,  Ind.,  Aug.  18,  1894. 

Gentlemen  ; —  I  raised  ninety  acres  of  wheat  this  season  and  used  four  different  brands  of  fertilizers 
and  bone.  I  used  your  HD  Sea-Fowl  Guano  on  twenty  acres,  and  it  produced  the  best 
wheat  I  had. 

The  portion  where  I  used  your  goods  yielded  thirty  and  a  quarter  bushels  to  the  acre, 

/  while  where  the  other  goods  were  used  the  yield  was  only  twenty-one  bushels  to  the  acre.  I 
I  used  the  same  amount  of  each  brand  to  the  acre  on  the  whole  piece.  The  soil  and  conditions 
I  (  were  the  same  all  around  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge. 

J  (  Yours  truly,  J.  E.  Conley.  1  I tA  \ 

^L)  \  .  Be  sure  and  write  before  you  plant  your  Wheat  1 (  Y/ .  ). 


to  BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston,  or 
843  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Bradley  Fertilizer  Co. 

-BOSTON,  MASS. 


V*'"  none  genuine  “*• 

UNLESS  BRANDED  AS  ABOVE. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO. 

manufacturers  of 

\  ELEVATOR  BINDERS 

o  rtdWs  LARGE  AND  SMALL. 

Also  single  and  double  speed 

njjir -  MOWERS  (ALL  SIZES) ;  and 

R*?®  DISK  PULVERIZERS. 

r  ^  ■  ’•  BEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO 


New  York  State  Fair 


SYRACUSE,  AUGUST  26-31,  1895. 

New  Buildings.  Grounds  Improved.  Railroad  Facil¬ 
ities  Unsurpassed.  Daily  Dairy  Institutes. 
Grand  Trotting  and  Bicycle  Races. 

Great  Attractions 

$25,000  IN  PREMIUMS. 

For  Prize  List  and  other  information,  address 
,JAS.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


L  1 1 IJ  V  A  I  I-  farm,  Poland,  n.  Y„ 

II  jUIr  200  Head  of  Grade  anil 
I  wii  Vila*  Thoroughbred  Holstcins. 
30  De  Kols  and  Pauline  Pauls;  30  Bulls,  best  of 
breeding;  10  Bulls  of  theSbadeland  Boon  and  Maud 
of  Shadeland  breeding— records  of  118  and  122  pounds 
per  day;  two  Bulls,  sire  Clothilde  4th's  Imperial— 
granddam  of  one,  Shadeland  Daisy,  record  103  pounds 
per  day;  dam  of  one.  Celestre  3d,  record,  107*^  pounds 
per  day.  READ  BROS. 


BEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 


PrtfccUancmis  gUinlis'infl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tue  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BATAVIA,  NT.  Y. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO.  WEST  DETROIT,  MICH. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY, "  BEST 


MIXED  PAINT5 


CONTENTS. 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  Houses.  Barns,  Hoofs,  all  colors.  <fc  SA\  K  Middlemen  s 
profit*.  In  use  61  years.  Endorsed  by  Grunge  &  banners 
Alliance.  Ix)w  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEKSOLL,  24(i  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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LADIES!! 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  AN 


Doyoulike&cupofGoodTea? 
If  so,  send  this  "Ad”  and  15c. 

Ht  In  stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you 

a  M-lb.  sample  Best  Tea  Im- 
PSPjLfvTTOH  ported.  Any  kind  you  may  se- 
lect.  Good  Incomes.  Big 
premiums,  Ac.  Teas,  Coffees, 
Baking  Powder  and  Spiees.  Send  for  terms. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.O.Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


ENSILAGE  OR  FODDER  CUTTER, 
OR  CORN  HUSKER, 


Send  for  the  ROSS  1895  Catalogue.  Finest  line  we 
have  ever  produced.  Low  prices.  Catalogue  and 
NEW  work  on  Ensilage  free. 


■  m  Bfl  FnfA  SAW  M I LL.  4  II.  P.  and 

■  n  K  Rn  f  H  ^  larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills. 

Hay  Presses  AWaterWheels 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  367,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


HORSE  POWERS 


L  1  9-TnnQ-fl-DflV  Machine  at  a  1 0-Tons-a-Day  Price. 
*  1  ^  1  Glia  a  Day  Our  Warranty  Goes  with  Each  Machine. 

Tlie  Southwick  Baling  Press  is  a2-horse,  full-circle  machine. 
.  It  has  tne  largest  feed  opening  of 
any  Continuous-Baling, 
sspi  Double-Stroke  Press  in  "‘■tv 

W  the  World.  \V 


Machines  for  THRESHING  &  CLEANING 
Grain,  and  JSA  WING  WOOD  with  Circular 

-  and  Cross-Cut  Drag  Saws, 

Highest  award  TffV 


Bales  tight;  draft  light.  ^ 

Capacity;  Construction;  Durability-all  the  BEST. 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 119  MAIN  ST.,  SANDWICH,  ILL. 


Ackuow-edged'^^s^a^-^ 
as  the  BEST,  considering  Easy  Draft,  Dura¬ 
bility,  Quantity  and  Quality  of  work.  60-page 

pamIdd^»ree*  A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

P.  O.  Box  80  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS.  Yt. 


Eli”  Baling  Presses 


ENGINES 


llilf*  II  AM  wishing  to  learn  the  business, 
J  n  U  In  AN  wants  work  with  market  gard- 
giving  labor  for  board  or  small  wages.  Refer- 
,  Address  WORKER,  care  The  R.  N.-Y. 


38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 


SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES, 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


ener, 

ences. 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  'W  STEEL 
Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III, 


to  the  highest  bidder,  two  pure¬ 
bred  Jersey  Cows  and  two  young 
Heifers 

C.  M.  ACKLEN,  Alberton.  Md. 


WILL  SELL 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS.  The  value  of  size  in  a  strawberry  is  altogether  over-  it  to  be,  and  one  not  hitherto  stated  in  so  far  as  we 


Annual  Strawberry  Report,  1895. 

Remarks  Explanatory  and  Otherwise. 

The  strawberry  season  opened  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
this  year  about  June  1,  and  closed  July  3.  The  season 
was  unusually  dry  and  hot.  June  1,  2  and  3  were  the 
hottest  days  recorded  in  many  years,  and  the  1st  was  a 
record  breaker.  On  June  7,  17  and  18,  there  were  de¬ 
cided  white  frosts.  On  J une  5,  there  was  enough 


estimated.  It  is  a  temporary  fad  of  the  market  that 
is  already  losing  its  grip,  as  the  Keiffer  pear  is  i*e- 
jected  by  those  who  know  it,  in  favor  of  the  little, 
modest  Seckel,  the  Bose,  Anjou,  Sheldon  or  Buffum. 
It  is  hard  to  educate  the  market,  but  it  does  get  edu¬ 
cated  in  time.  It  learns,  finally,  that  the  large  size 
and  pretty  red  cheek  of  a  Clairgeau  or  Keiffer  or  Le 
Conte,  mean  low  quality.  It  is  capable  of  learning 
that  the  homely  mottled  color  of  the  Timbrell  is  a 


have  seen,  that  Timbrell,  Brandywine  and  Parker 
Earle,  do  their  very  best  the  second  year.  This,  it  is 
true  may  be  said,  perhaps,  of  all  kinds,  but  not  to  the 
same  degree.  While  at  their  best  the  second  year, 
they  seem  neai-ly  worthless  the  third.  The  plants  seem 
to  exhaust  themselves  by  overbearing  the  second  year. 

RANDOM  NOTES. 

Marshall. — Does  not  thrive  here.  June  14.  Bran¬ 
dywine  just  coming  in  ;  Timbrell  now  ripening  freely. 


rain  to  insure  a  crop  of 
early  berries.  About  June 
14,  while  the  intermediates 
were  in  the  height  of  their 
season,  the  weather  was 
hot  and  dry,  and  the  later 
varieties  were  injured. 
The  first  rain  occurred 
June  25. 

Not  to  count  our  own 
seedlings — we  are  testing 
about  100  varieties  this 
year — many  of  which  were 
spring-set,  to  be  reported 
upon  next  year.  So  few' 
of  these  are  superior — we 
might  say  equal — to  older 
kinds,  that  the  work  of 
going  over  them  every  few 
days,  eating  a  berry  or  so 
from  each,  and  making  the 
necessary  notes,  has  been  a 
tedious,  unsatisfactory 
task.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
writer  of  these  notes, 
though  exceedingly  fond  of 
strawberries,  becomes  so 
sickened  of  them  from  this 
almost  daily  sampling,  that 
he  never  cares  to  eat  them 
when  served  upon  the  table 
with  sugar,  or  sugar  and 
cream. 

While  making  these 
notes  is  a  dreaded  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  job,  we  hope 
that  they  may  serve  to 
guard  our  readers  against 
most  of  the  kinds  under 
consideration,  and  induce 
them  to  try,  in  a  small 
way,  the  several  which 
seem  to  be  of  more  or  less 
promise. 

After  years  of  this  unin¬ 
teresting,  puttering  trial 
and  inquiry,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  subject  is  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  an  endeavor 
to  get  a  variety  or  varieties 
that  shall  have  the  firmness 
and  productiveness  of  the 
Crescent,  Captain  Jack  or 
Wilson ;  of  the  very  best 


Hersey. 

Mele. 


Annie  Lawrie. 
Barnett. 


Victor  Hugo. 
Cyclone. 


Williams. 
Glen  Mary. 


Chair’s  Early. 


Shuckless. 

H.  W.  Beecher.  Marston. 

SOME  OF  THE  NEWER  STRAWBERRIES.  Fig.  152. 


Satisfaction, 


June  15.  Largest  quanti¬ 
ties  from  Greenville,  Iler- 
sey  and  Glen  Mary.  Cy¬ 
clone  is  yielding  a  great 
number  of  small  berries. 
June  18.  Parker  Earle 
(runners  transplanted  last 
year)  is  now  the  most  pro¬ 
lific  of  our  collection. 
June  17.  Iowa  Beauty  is 
now  in  its  prime.  It  is  not 
a  heavy  yielder,  and  is  re¬ 
markable  chiefly  for  its 
quality.  June  18.  Brandy¬ 
wine  seems  to  be  at  the 
height  of  its  season.  June 
24.  The  following  are  still 
in  bearing  :  Parker  Earle, 
Brandywine,  II.  W.  Beecher, 
Nan,  Victor  Hugo,  Green¬ 
ville,  Ridgeway,  Iowa 
Beauty,  Plow  City,  Wool- 
verton,  Thompson’s  06, 
Tennessee  Prolific,  Mar¬ 
ston,  Thompson’s  54, 
Equinox,  Blonde,  Eleanor, 
Annie  Lawrie,  Edith,  Cy¬ 
clone,  Glen  Mary, Williams, 
Hay’s  Prolific,  Shuckless, 
Staple’s  No.  1,  Leviathan, 
Chair’s  Early,  Regina, 
Truitt  38  and  Timbrell. 
June  24.  The  most  berries 
are  now  borne  by  Timbrell, 
Chair’s, Shuckless, Equinox, 
Brandywine,  Satisfaction, 
Glen  Mary,  Victor  Hugo 
and  Regina.  Mary,  which 
originated  with  Mr.  II.  II. 
Alley,  of  Hilton,  N.  J.,  and 
was  introduced  by  J.  T. 
Lovett,  is,  as  elsewhere 
stated,  a  magnificent  berry 
as  to  size  where  it  succeeds. 
It  is,  probably,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  the  largest  berry  in 
existence ;  but  it  is  sour, 
and  has  little  of  the  straw¬ 
berry  aroma. 

On  June  25,  the  most 
ripe  berries  were  found 
upon  Timbrell.  Parker 
Earle  was  still  in  bearing, 
but  the  berries  were 


quality,  and  that  shall  suc¬ 
ceed  over  as  wide  an  extent  of  country  as  does  the 
Wilson.  Failing  in  this,  these  local  trials  of  varieties 
may  serve  to  reveal  new  kinds  that  locally  have  just 
those  merits.  For  example,  the  Downing  in  certain 
parts  of  Long  Island,  is  far  and  away  ahead  of  any 
other  variety  in  size,  productiveness  and  quality — that 

is,  all  three.  So,  too,  the  Sharpless  here  and  there  is 
unequaled  by  any  of  the  many  seedlings  raised  from 

it.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  old  Boyden,  Ju- 
cunda,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Great  American  and  others 
of  Durand’s  seedlings.  Any  new  introduction  should 
be  at  once  condemned  if  sour  or  of  low  quality,  no 
matter  what  its  other  merits. 


trademark  of  the  best  quality,  and  that  Timbrells 
once  eaten,  Timbrells  are  wanted  again.  Who  that 
will  eat  first  a  Timbrell,  a  Brandywine,  a  Downing,  a 
Cumberland,  a  Parker  Earle,  and  then  a  Mary,  which, 
we  believe,  in  congenial  soil,  to  be  the  largest  variety 
in  cultivation,  and  for  the  largest  the  shapeliest, 
would  choose  the  last  ? 

While  those  who  buy  their  berries  of  the  markets 
are,  in  a  measure,  dependent  upon  just  what  is  offered 
the  day  of  purchase,  there  seems  no  reason  why  those 
who  raise  their  own  berries,  should  discriminate  in 
favor  of  size  merely,  regardless  of  quality. 

We  wish  to  state  to  our  readers  a  fact,  as  we  believe 


blighted  by  drought. 

June  30.  The  following  are  the  latest  varieties  in 
our  present  collection  :  Victor  Hugo,  Regina,  Equinox, 
Shuckless,  Parker  Earle,  Edith,  Marston  and  Tennes¬ 
see  Prolific. 

NEW  VARIETIES,  SPRING  SET. 

The  following  new  varieties  were  set  the  past 
spring  :  Big  Unnamed  (B.),  from  G.  H.  &  J.  H.  Hale  ; 
Giant  (B.),  from  same  ;  No.  8  (B.);  No.  12  (B.),  only 
five  plants  lived  ;  No.  25  (B.),  small  plants  ;  No.  2  and 
No.  1 ;  Hall,  from  1).  Baird  &  Son,  Manalapan,  N.  J.; 
Hudson  (P.),  from  J.  H.  Lindsley,  White  House  Sta- 
(C<mtinued  on  paye  490.) 
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SOME  NEW  GRASSES  ARE  WANTED. 

MUST  BE  BETTER  “RUSTLERS”  TUAN  CLOVER  OR  TIMOTHY 

As  There  Anything  Better  Than  Corn? 

The  Question. 

A  few  years  since,  I  seeded  some  land  with  a  mixture  of  prass 
seed,  very  highly  commended  as  one  sure  to  produce  a  much 
larger  crop  of  hay  than  the  then  common  one  of  Timothy  and 
clover.  It  contained  one  kind  of  Fescue,  which  with  the  Red 
clover  added  by  me  as  directed,  were  the  only  seeds  that  germin¬ 
ated.  After  the  clover  died  out,  the  Fescue  continued  to  occupy 
the  ground  in  hummock-like  bunches,  and  appeared  to  be  remark¬ 
ably  drought-resisting  by  reason  of  its  long  and  numerous  roots. 
While  it  grew  coarse  from  the  absence  of  other  grasses,  it  made 
hay  that  stock  ate  readily,  though  I  do  not  think  its  feeding  value 
was  very  great.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  continued  series  of 
dry  seasons  sometimes  play  havoc  with  the  hay  crop  in  this 
locality— the  present  season  being  a  marked  example,  when  half 
a  crop  with  immediate  rains  is  all  that  is  hoped  for,  and  every 
succeeding  day  of  evaporating  heat  is  rapidly  lessening  even  that 
estimate,  when  there  is  no  clover  on  account  of  the  severe  winter 
and  May  freeze,  which  destroyed  the  growth  of  what  escaped  the 
winter,  and  because  clover  and  Timothy  are  practically  all  the 
grasses  used  for  hay — it  seems  to  me  important  that  farmers  use 
some  drought-resisting  kinds  of  grasses  for  hay,  if  such  can  be 
obtained  readily.  Not  a  mixture  at  a  high  price,  of  which  but  one 
sort  will  grow,  as  in  my  case,  but  good,  sound  seed,  with  no  fancy 
price  attached. 

Not  knowing  what  kinds  should  be  selected,  I  wish  to  ask  what 
kinds  of  grass  seeds,  and  in  what  proportion,  will  be  the  best  for 
a  hay  crop,  when  the  lack  of  moisture  cuts  Timothy  down  one-half 
or  more.  Just  how  should  they  be  sown  (separately  or  in  mix¬ 
ture),  and  when?  Also,  where  can  reliable  seed  at  reasonable 
prices,  be  had  ?  From  what  I  saw  of  the  Fescue,  before  1  plowed 
it  under,  I  think  that,  with  a  companion  grass  or  grasses  to  fill 
the  spaces,  and  equally  drought-resisting,  two  tons  to  the  acre  in 
such  a  season  as  this,  would  be  assured,  while  Timothy  will  cut 
from  next  to  nothing  up  to  half  a  ton.  Hay  has  advanced  lately 
$5  to  $6  per  ton,  and  the  prospect  is  that  thousands  of  tons  will 
have  to  be  shipped  here  the  coming  fall  or  winter  from  Western 
points.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect  in  that  particular.  Crimson 
clover  can  cut  no  figure  here  till  some  one  has  shown  that  it  will 
endure  our  winter  seasons.  So  far,  the  showing  is  all  the  other  way. 

Green  County,  Wis.  w. 

The  Answers. 

Nothing  Better  Than  Millet  and  Corn. 

W.  reports  a  sad  condition  of  affairs  which  now  pre¬ 
vail  over  a  large  area  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
State.  Timothy  has  given  less  than  half  a  cron,  and 
in  many  places  about  Madison,  our  farmers  are  now 
cutting  the  oats  hoping  to  get  a  little  hay  therefrom. 
If  we  have  rain  very  soon,  we  shall  have  a  large  corn 
crop,  as  corn  has  stood  the  drought  remarkably  well 
to  date  ;  but  from  this  time  on,  every  day  reduces  the 
possibilities. 

When  W.  asks  for  a  grass  that  will  stand  freezing 
and  drought  better  than  Red  clover  and  TimothjL  he 
is  searching  in  vain,  I  fear.  At  this  station  we  have 
sown  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  grass  seed  of  the 
various  varieties  under  the  most  varying  conditions, 
and  thus  far  have  found  little  of  value  to  report.  Or¬ 
chard  grass  thrives  and  is  fully  as  hardy  as  Timothy, 
but  it  must  be  cut  very  early,  and  even  then  does  not 
make  very  good  hay.  Meadow  fescue  stands  quite 
well  and,  under  favorable  conditions,  yields  a  fair 
crop.  We  must  not  rely  on  these  grasses,  however, 
excepting  to  fill  in  between  others.  Tall  Oat  grass  is 
very  hardy,  but  has  suffered  this  dry  year  just  as 
much  as  Timothy,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  makes  a  good 
hay  as  the  stems  seem  quite  pithy. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  perennial  grass  that  will 
yield  a  good  crop  under  very  unfavorable  conditions 
which  have  prevailed  with  us  this  season.  We  might 
expect  that  such  a  grass  would  have  been  developed 
by  Nature  in  the  arid  districts  or  semi-arid  regions  of 
the  West;  but  we  know  that  the  grasses  that  there 
abound,  grow  only  in  tufts  or  tussocks,  and  do  not 
form  a  sod  such  as  we  require  for  our  meadows  and 
pastures.  Indian  corn  and  Millet  are  the  two  grasses 
which  will  best  stand  drought  ;  there  is  yet  time  for 
our  correspondent  to  sow  Millet.  w.  A.  henry. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

An  Awful  Season  On  Clover. 

Orchard  grass,  Daetylis  glomerata,  is  the  best 
drought-resisting  perennial  grass  in  my  observation, 
which  has  other  desirable  qualities.  It  has  faults, 
such  as  gro  ving  in  bunches,  and  being  rather  coarse- 
strawed  and  not  of  the  highest  palatability  ;  but  its 
early  and  vigorous  growth  in  spring,  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth  after  being  mowed  or  grazed,  and  its  remark¬ 
able  ability  to  withstand  drought,  are  strong  points 
in  its  favor.  In  times  of  great  drought,  I  have  noticed 
it  almost  or  quite  keeping  pace  with  Red  clover  in 
growth,  when  Timothy  and  Blue  grass  were,  appar¬ 
ently,  dead.  I  have  been  disappointed  in  the  yield  of 
hay,  but  this  is  fair  and,  if  the  grass  is  cut  fairly 
early,  the  hay  is  of  creditable  quality.  This  grass 
seeds  abundantly,  and  I  have  never  had  the  seed 
fail  to  grow.  It  seems  to  me  a  better  grass  to  sow 
with  others,  or  with  Red  clover,  than  sown  alone. 
It  matures  about  with  Red  clover,  but  continues  to 
grow  until  late  in  the  season.  Wherever  clover  can 
be  grown,  it  will  be  found  superior  to  almost  any 
grass  in  withstanding  drought.  Throughout  much 
of  the  West,  there  has  been  unusual  difficulty  in  get¬ 
ting  satisfactory  stands  of  clover  for  two  or  three 


years  past.  I  do  not  remember  a  year  in  which  I 
have  seen  so  few  good  fields  of  clover  as  this.  In 
central  Illinois,  we  are  having  a  remarkably  severe 
drought  for  so  early  in  the  season.  I  am  daily  sur¬ 
prised  and  gratified  at  the  great  ability  of  our  best 
big  grass — Indian  corn— to  grow  in  soil  that  seems 
destitute  of  moisture.  g.  e.  morrow. 

Champaign,  Ill. 

The  Native  Grasses  of  Kansas 

We  have  tested  a  large  number  of  grasses  and  other 
forage  plants  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  something  that  can  withstand  dx ought. 
Like  W.,  and,  perhaps,  even  more  than  he,  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Kansas  feel  the  need  of  some  forage  plant  that 
can  withstand  the  drought  which  visits  this  State 
nearly  every  year.  I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  so 
far  found  nothing  that  will  grow  and  yield  pasture  or 
hay  under  these  severe  periodical  trials  better  than 
our  native  prairie  grasses.  These  grasses  are  coarse, 
not  very  palatable,  and  scanty  enough  in  dry  seasons; 
but  nevertheless,  none  of  the  so-called  tame  grasses 
is  equal  to  them  as  drought  resisters.  In  favorable 
seasons  with  an  average  rainfall  (which  is  30  inches 
for  this  region  of  the  State),  moderately  well  distrib¬ 
uted,  Red  clover  and  several  tame  grasses  do  well,  and 
are  to  be  preferred  to  the  prairie  grasses,  because, 
under  these  conditions,  they  yield  better  and  are  more 
nutritious;  but  with  a  protracted  period  of  hot  winds 
and  no  rain,  these  grasses  are  worth  nothing,  and  they 
are  frequently  killed  out  completely,  while  the  native 
grasses,  at  least,  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
start  again  when  rain  comes.  The  highly  prized  Ken¬ 
tucky  Blue  grass  is  worth  nothing  here  during  most 
seasons,  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September.  Orchard  grass,  when  once  established,  is 
more  tenacious.  Though  stunted  by  two  or  three 
months  of  dry  weather,  it  is  not  killed  out  so  readily 
as  Blue  grass,  and  will  usually  start  again  when  rain 
comes.  Orchard  grass  and  Medium  clover  have  been 


I  WAS  BORN  IN  AN  INCUBATOR,  AND  CAN  STAY  OUT  AS 
LATE  AS  I  PLEASE  !  From  Harper’s  Bazar.  Fig.  153. 


our  most  reliable  combination,  both  for  hay  and  past¬ 
ure,  the  clover  filling  out  the  open  spaces  between  the 
bunches  of  Orchard  grass  The  so-called  English  Blue 
grass  or  Meadow  fescue  (Festuca  pratensis)  has  been 
tried  here,  also,  along  with  many  others.  It  yields 
somewhat  less  feed  than  Orchard  grass,  but  seems  to 
survive  a  period  of  drought  almost  as  well. 

For  some  time  we  entertained  great  hopes  of  the 
Smooth  Brome  grass  (Bromus  inermis)  as  it  has  been 
recommended  by  some  of  the  Government  experiment¬ 
ers  ;  but  it  has  never  given  satisfaction  here  at  the 
college.  "When  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  a 
stand  of  this  grass,  which  is  rare,  although  we  pay 
advanced  prices  for  “  tested  ”  seeds,  the  yield  of  feed 
is  but  light,  scarcely  equal  to  the  native  prairies. 
Timothy  is  a  failure  here,  and,  therefore,  rarely 
grown  in  this  region  of  the  State  or  westward. 

From  the  behavior  of  the  Flat  Pea  (Lathyrus  syl- 
vestris)  for  a  year  past,  I  entertain  some  hope  of  its 
usefulness  when  once  thoroughly  established.  It 
seems  to  live  through  excessive  drought  and  extreme 
cold  without  any  marked  loss  of  vitality  ;  but  it  will 
be  yet  many  years  before  it  can  be  of  much  practical 
value.  The  seed  is  scarce  and  costly,  and  germinates 
rather  poorly,  which  is  enough  to  discourage  the  avei-- 
age  farmer  from  attempting  its  culture.  Nothing  yet 
has  been  discovex-ed  in  the  line  of  grasses  which,  with 
the  treatment  given  pasture  land  in  the  East,  can  be 
depended  upon  here  in  the  West  to  furnish  satisfac¬ 
tory  pastui-e  and  meadow  land  ;  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  shall  find  any  more  drought-resisting  grasses 
than  those  on  native  prairies.  It  might  be  a  wise 
policy  to  give  our  attention  to  the  preservation  of 
these,  rather  than  to  continue  the  well  nigh  hopeless 
search  for  some  more  di-ought-resisting  grasses,  suit¬ 
able  for  permanent  pasture.  It  becomes,  also,  more 
and  more  apparent  that,  for  hay,  we  must  depend 
more  on  cultivated  crops  with  drought-resisting  quali¬ 
ties  and  short  periods  of  growth,  like  sorghum  and 
soy  beans,  rather  than  on  the  time-honored  meadow 
grasses  of  eastern  longitudes.  c.  e.  georgeson. 

Kansas  Experiment  Station. 


Conditions  of  Success ;  a  New  Grass. 

Here  in  Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.,  it  has  been  dry, 
frosty  and  cold  during  the  greater  part  of  the  season. 
Timothy  and  other  grasses  will  produce  less  than 
half  a  crop  compared  with  last  year.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  unfavorable  season,  under  certain  conditions 
the  yield  of  hay  has  been  satisfactory.  Our  foreman 
finished  drawing  the  hay  from  a  field  containing  14.8 
acres,  to-day.  It  was  nicely  cured  and  weighed  38.69 
tons,  or  2.6  tons  per  acre.  It  is  probable  that  it  will 
shrink  from  5  to  10  per  cent  by  parting  with  moisture 
in  the  mow.  A  small  meadow  which  has  been  in 
grass  undisturbed  for  several  years,  has  just  been 
cut.  The  yield  will  be  about  one-half  ton  per  acre 
of  inferior  hay,  which  had  to  be  secured  to  keep  it 
from  going  back  into  the  ground.  This  is  only  a 
sample  of  thousands  of  acres  here  in  central  New 
York.  Only  occasionally  is  found  a  good  grass  on 
clover  fields.  A  lesson  should  be  learned  from  this, 
for  it  is  only  what  happens  every  dry  spring. 

What  are  the  chief  factors  of  success  and  partial 
failure  in  the  two  cases?  The  success  was  due  in 
the  first  instance,  partly  to  the  use  of  mixed  seeds, 
Red  and  Alsike  clover  and  Timothy  having  been 
sowed  in  about  equal  quantities.  If  some  Tall  Meadow 
fescue  had  been  added,  without  doubt  the  yield 
would  have  been  increased.  While  the  Timothy  had 
not  reached  its  full  growth  when  cut,  yet  it  was  far 
enough  advanced  to  make  good  hay.  It  helped  to 
hold  up  the  clovers,  but  did  not,  as  I  believe,  reduce 
the  yield  of  them.  If  so,  it  was  an  extra  gain.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  clover  pai*tially  shaded  the 
ground  and  the  Timothy  in  the  early  spring,  thereby 
mitigating  the  effects  of  the  drought.  Thick,  but 
not  too  thick,  seeding  was  also  a  factor.  The  plants 
were  all  young,  which  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on 
results.  Again,  the  plants  did  not  make  a  heavy  de¬ 
mand  on  the  soil  for  nitrogen,  the  one  plant  food 
which  is  almost  always  deficient  in  meadows  of  more 
than  one  or  two  years’  standing. 

The  field  upon  which  the  clover  grew  was  naturally 
poor.  It  has  been  under  a  four-year  rotation  for  the 
last  20  years — corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover  and  Timothy. 
Barn  manures  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  15  tons  in  the 
earlier  years,  and  from  5  to  10  tons  in  the  later,  per 
acre,  have  been  applied  on  the  clover  stubbles  in  the 
winter,  preparatory  to  the  corn  crop,  and  on  the  oat 
stubbles  after  plowing  preparatory  to  the  wheat 
crop  ;  this  secured  a  light  dressing  of  manure  every 
second  year.  The  wheat  on  the  field  refei’red  to,  last 
year  was  estimated  at  30  bushels  per  acre.  But  little 
commercial  fertilizer  has  ever  been  used.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  a  fairly  libei’al  amount  of  plant  food 
was  present  during  the  growth  of  the  wheat.  The 
success  of  the  large  crop  in  spite  of  the  frosts  and  dry 
weather,  was  due  to  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  a  fair 
amount  of  available  plant  food,  mixed  seeds,  young 
plants,  appropriate  number  of  plants  and  good  physi¬ 
cal  conditions  of  the  land  before  and  at  the  time  of 
wheat  seeding. 

The  want  of  success  in  the  small  meadow  was  due  in 
part  to  lack  of  available  plant  food,  especially  nitro¬ 
gen,  to  old,  worn-out  plants,  to  the  presence  of 
Blue  grass  and  other  undesirable  meadow  plants,  to 
lack  of  sufficient  number  of  plants  in  places,  and 
especially  to  the  lack  of  the  tap-rooted  host  plants, 
the  clovers  ;  together  with  a  lack  of  shade  in  early 
spi-ing  by  the  broad-leaved  clovers.  The  remedy  is 
clear — destroy  the  old  plants  and  substitute  young, 
mixed  and  more  suitable  ones,  and  furnish  them  with 
food  sufficient  to  produce  early  growth  and  shade, 
that  they  may  successfully  resist  temporary  hardships 
later. 

As  yet,  I  have  not  spoken  of  a  new  grass,  or  com¬ 
paratively  new  to  this  country,  Festuca  elatior,  Tall 
Meadow  fescue,  introduced  from  Europe.  Several 
of  the  Festueas  ax’e  natives  of  North  America  :  Fes¬ 
tuca  microstachys,  annual ;  Festuca  subulata,  per¬ 
ennial  ;  Festuca  viridula,  perennial,  all  are  found  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Festuca  elatior  is  now  found  through¬ 
out  central  New  York  on  the  roadsides  in  gi-eat  abund¬ 
ance,  and  also  in  some  other  States.  It  is  prolific  in 
lower  leaves  and  seed,  and  withstands  the  vicissitudes 
of  heat  and  cold,  drought  and  moisture  better  than 
any  of  the  common  cultivated  grasses.  The  newcomer 
has  also  spread  into  many  meadows  and  pastures, 
especially  in  low  and  damp  parts,  but  it  is  able  to 
maintain  a  good  degi-ee  of  growth  on  dry  and  poor 
upland.  Without  doubt,  it  is  a  far  better  grass  than 
Timothy  or  Blue  grass  for  many  localities.  After  ob¬ 
serving  its  behavior,  no  one  can  hesitate  to  give  it  a 
most  careful  trial  in  pastures  and  meadows.  The  ques¬ 
tion  might  be  asked,  Will  it  give  a  good  yield  the 
first  year  if  sowed  with  clovers?  Probably  not,  if 
sowed  in  the  spring ;  but  if  in  early  fall  in  the  wheat 
or  rye,  the  clovers  being  sown  the  following  spring, 
the  growth  will  likely  be  satisfactory,  although  it  is 
likely  that  the  second  year  will  show  better  results 
than  the  first.  It  appears  eminently  adapted  to 
grow'  with  the  clovers.  They  lack  leaves  at  the  bot- 
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tom,  the  festuca  is  wanting  in  them  near  the  top.  It 
is  earlier  than  Timothy  and,  therefore,  will  be  ready 
rfor  the  mower  nearly  or  quite  as  soon  as  the  clovers. 
It  is  more  inclined  to  make  a  second  growth  than 
Timothy,  and  in  every  way  gives  promise  of  being  a 
(great  addition  to  our  cultivated  grasses. 

'Good  seed  that  is  not  moldy,  is  somewhat  difficult 
tto  get  in  large  quantities.  Fortunately,  this  is  one  of 
'the  seeds  which  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  harvested 
•on  the  farm  after  a  beginning  has  been  made.  The 
•seeds  are  light,  weighingonly  14  pounds  to  the  bushel. 
They  may  be  easily  gathered  now  or  in  a  few  days, 
Iby  pulling  off  the  heads  and  placing  them  in  large 
•■sacks  swung  around  the  shoulder.  They  would  have 
U©  be  spread  out  and  cured,  either  in  the  barn  or  on 
*the  grass  before  they  were  put  away  ;  or  a  more  ex¬ 
peditious  way  would  be  to  top  with  a  knife,  grasping 
a  number  of  heads  at  once.  The  grass  could  then  be 
mowed  later  without  serious  inconvenience.  It  is  so 
prolific  in  seed  that  a  few  hours’  work  would  procure 
all  that  an  ordinary  farmer  would  require.  Of  course, 
for  market  purposes,  the  method  of  procuring  seed 
would  be  the  mower  and  thrasher.  The  following 
analysis  is  taken  from  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Report,  1894: 


Muscle- 

Fat- 

Makers. 

Fat. 

Formers. 

Fiber. 

Festuca  pratensis  (Hudson) . 

. ..  6.76 

1.87 

46.31 

36.93 

Timothy  hay . 

...  8.66 

2.22 

51.34 

32.9 

Orchard  grass . 

...  9.43 

2.91 

46.16 

34.89 

The  analysis  of  Festuca  pratensis  (Hudson)  which 
is  probably  the  variety  referred  to,  indicates  that  it  is 
not  so  rich  in  protein  and  fat  as  Timothy  or  Orchard 
grass.  But  few  analyses  have  been  made  of  this 
grass.  When  it  comes  to  be  grown  on  rich  soil,  and 
when  we  have  a  larger  number  of  analyses  to  average, 
it  may  show  that  it  is  nearly  as  good  a  hay  grass  as 
those  now  cultivated.  Then,  too,  some  account  must 
always  be  taken  of  the  palatability  of  the  different 
bays.  Those  which  are  coarse,  as  Orchard  grass  is  likely 
to  be,  are  not  relished  as  well  as  the  finer  grasses  ; 
bence  the  cowand  the  chemist  do  not  always  agree. 

Four  pounds  of  Festuca,  and  two  quarts  of  Timothy 
;seed  per  acre,  should  be  sowed  in  the  early  fall,  and 
two  quarts  of  Medium  and  one  quart  of  Alsike  clover 
per  acre  in  early  spring.  This  will  furnish  enough 
plants  if  the  ground  has  been  put  in  good  condition, 
to  insure  a  fine  quality  of  hay.  The  amount  of  seed 
recommended  would  give  about  180  plants  to  the 
square  foot.  Perhaps  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
seeds  sown  on  ground  ordinarily  fitted,  ever  produce 
strong,  vigorous  plants.  Until  we  learn  to  prepare 
the  soil  better,  we  must  continue  to  throw  away  grass 
seed  if  a  good  stand  is  secured.  The  Festuca,  being 
light,  cannot  be  sown  with  the  Timothy  to  advantage. 
The  two  clovers  can  be  mixed  and  sowed  together. 

Cornell  Experiment  Station.  i.  i>.  Roberts. 

Some  Notes  By  Dr.  W.  J.  Beal. 

The  dry  weather  for  just  about  one  year  from  this 
date,  in  many  portions  of  our  country,  will  set  many 
persons  to  thinking  as  to  what  it  will  be  best  to  do  to 
improve  the  meadows  and  pastures.  Red  clover  is  cut 
off,  not  only  by  cold  and  drought,  but  in  many  por¬ 
tions  by  the  Clover-root  borer  and  several  other  kinds 
of  insects.  Although  clover  and  Timothy  have  been 
nearly  all  that  have  been  sown  for  meadow  and  pas¬ 
ture  in  a  large  area  of  the  North,  this  ought  not  to 
have  been  the  case.  Every  crop — or  every  kind  of 
plant  used  for  a  crop — is  subject  to  some  enemies  by 
way  of  insects  and  fungi.  Insects  sweep  off  the 
clover,  leaving  the  Timothy  alone  in  the  estimation 
of  many.  Something  takes  one  plant  and  leaves 
another.  With  this  in  view,  it  is  usually  unsafe  to 
rely  on  any  one  thing  very  long.  It  would  be  safer 
to  sow  four  to  six,  or  more,  kinds  of  grasses  or  clovers 
for  meadows  or  pastures  in  most  places  ;  then,  if  some 
suffered  from  any  cause,  the  others  might  not  suffer. 
Besides  this,  it  seems  to  be  slowly  filtering  into  the 
minds  of  some  farmers,  that  four  to  six  or  more  forage 
plants  occupying  the  same  ground  at  the  same  time, 
if  well  selected,  will  yield  much  more  in  bulk  and 
nutriment,  than  any  one  or  two  of  the  number.  This 
has  been  proved,  over  and  over,  many  times. 

Were  we  sure  of  very  dry  weather  like  that  of  the 
past  year  in  the  regions  referred  to,  we  should  hardly 
expect  to  find  anything  to  exceed  Alfalfa  ;  but  with 
damp  weather  in  autumn  and  spring,  such  as  we 
usually  have,  June  grass  will  soon  run  it  out. 
Drought-resisting  kinds  will  usually  be  found  in  dry 
countries.  No  one  yet  has  seeds  of  these — not  even  at 
“  fancy  prices  even  though  they  had,  people  would 
venture  slowly.  in  very  dry  countries  grasses  grow 
in  bunches,  or  make  very  small  growth,  because  there 
is  not  moisture  enough  to  feed  a  closer  growth.  If 
there  were  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  arid  regions,  the 
bunches  would  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other. 
The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
several  very  reasonable  appropriations  for  sustaining 
experiments  on  this  very  subject,  i.  e.,  to  learn  what 
grasses  and  other  forage  plants  were  best  for  arid 
regions  or  dry  seasons.  Write  for  the  reports. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 


TWO  HANDY  CONTRIVANCES. 

A  Gate  Spring. — A  few  years  ago,  I  saw  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  spring  for  a  gate  ;  I  made  one  and  applied  it 
to  my  gate,  and  it  has  given  such  good  satisfaction 
that  I  send  a  drawing  of  it  for  The  R.  N.-Y. — see  Fig. 
154.  Take  an  old  horse-rake  tooth  or  a  new  one  may 
be  procured  from  a  dealer  in  farm  machinery,  heat 
the  ends  in  the  stove  if  not  near  a  blacksmith  shop  ; 
bend  about  three  inches  of  one  end  back  to  go  into 
the  post  on  which  the  gate  hangs,  and  bend  the  other 
end  into  the  form  of  a  hook.  Fasten  a  rope  or  small 
chain  to  the  gate  about  six  inches  from  the  back  side 
— or  further  away  if  a  stronger  spring  is  needed — and 


A  CHEAP  GATE  SPRING.  Fio.  154. 

attach  it  to  the  hook  on  the  spring.  If  at  any  time 
you  wish  to  have  the  gate  stay  open,  unhook  the  rope 
from  the  spring.  j.  ridi.ey. 

An  Earth  Closet. — There  is  one  matter  that 
needs  reforming  about  country  homes,  and  that  is 
the  water-closet  arrangements.  The  closet  in  the 
majority  of  such  homes  is  a  positive  and  unmitigated 
nuisance.  A  safe  substitute  is  shown  at  Fig.  155,  and 
is  identical  in  design  with  one  upon  my  own  prem¬ 
ises.  It  is  a  dry-earth  closet,  and  consists  of  a  seat 
with  two  covers,  the  upper  one  whole,  the  other  being 
the  seat  proper.  Both  are  hinged  so  as  to  be  raised. 
Exactly  under  the  opening  of  the  seat,  is  a  large  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  pail,  one  of  a  pair  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  pail  is  considerably  larger  at  the  top  than  the 
opening  in  the  seat,  and  comes  up  close  to  the  latter  ; 
in  fact,  the  seat  cover  fits  down  almost  upon  the  rim, 
but  should  not  quite  touch  the  pail.  Beside  the  pail, 
is  a  high  box  filled  with  dry  loam,  road  dust  or  sifted 
coal  ashes,  with  a  tin  scoop  lying  on  top.  A  card  is 
tacked  in  a  conspicuous  place  which  says  upon  it, 
“  Please  raise  the  seat  and  -put  dry  earth  in  the  pail 
before  leaving  the  closet.”  A  ventilating  tube  may 
pass  up  from  this  box-like  seat  and  out  through  the 
roof.  A  ventilator  should  also  be  put  in  the  ceiling 
of  the  closet.  With  such  an  arrangement,  the  pail  being 
carried  to  the  stable  manure  pit  and  emptied  twice  a 
week,  there  will  be  no  bad  odors,  or  contamination  of 
the  ground  or  well,  and  no  resulting  sickness,  which 
very  often  is  meanly  laid  to  Providence.  A  system  of 
drainage  with  water  for  flushing  out  a  water  closet, 


is  not  practicable  on  the  majority  of  farms  ;  but  there 
is  not  a  farmer  in  this  broad  country  so  poor  that  he 
cannot  afford  an  earth  closet  of  the  kind  described. 

_ WEBB  DONNELL. 

WHAT  SAY? 

Wild  Cherry  Poisoning.— On  June  29,  a  neighbor 
cut  and  threw  over  into  the  pasture,  a  few  wild  cherry 
bushes  ;  five  cows  out  of  the  15  head  in  the  field  were 
dead  the  next  morning.  That  the  wild  cherry  was 
poisonous,  was  news  to  many  ot  us,  but  I  have  since 
heard  of  many  previous  cases  of  the  same  kind. 

Wales  Center,  N.  Y.  d.  j.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — Who  can  add  any  testimony? 

Clearing  a  Swamp. — I  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if 
The  R.  N.-Y.  could  obtain  and  publish  the  experience 
of  a  few  practical  men,  who  have  cleared  an  alder 
swamp — muck  soil.  What  tools  were  used  ?  How  were 
they  used  ?  What  was  approximate  cost,  etc.  ?  N.  N, 

R.  N.-Y. — Who  can  help  us  in  this  line  ? 


A  STRAWBERRY  TALK. 

HOW  SOME  OF  THE  NEWER  VARIETIES  BEHAVE. 
[editorial  CORRESPONDENCE.  [ 

A  first-rate  place  to  observe  the  behavior  of  the 
newer  strawberries,  is  on  the  grounds  of  T.  J.  Dwyer, 
of  Cornwall,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Dwyer  is  a  very  careful  man 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  nursery  business,  and 
acquired  good  judgment  in  noting  the  desirable  quali¬ 
ties  of  any  new  fruit.  It  must  be  a  good  variety-, 
indeed,  that  will  get  a  word  of  praise  from  him  after 
fair  evidence  of  what  it  can  do.  One  of  his  own  seed 
lings  which  at  first  gave  promise  of  filling  a  desired 
place,  has  since  shown  that  it  has  no  special  merit  as 
compared  with  others,  and  so  it  will  “come  out.” 
That  is  the  true  spirit  for  nurserymen  to  show,  and 
there  would  be  fewer  disappointments  in  fruit  culture 
if  “novelties”  were  more  generally  tested  before  being 
“  boomed.”  Mr.  Dwyer’s  soil  ranges  from  a  hard  clay 
to  an  open  loam— most  of  it  heavy  rather  than  light. 
His  opinions  of  varieties  are  based  on  their  eltavior 
on  different  soils. 

The  first  thing  one  is  likely  to  observe  about  this 
place  is  that  every  inch  of  space  is  occupied  by  some 
useful  plant.  The  “  double  cropping”  system  is  car- 
riedout  to  perfection.  Even  fence  corners  and  spaces 
around  bushes,  are  utilized  to  start  cabbage  plants. 
Along  the  fence  in  front  of  the  place,  over  100  differ¬ 
ent  varieties  of  bushes,  shrubs  and  vines  are  to  be 
seen,  while  sweet  corn,  cabbage  and  cauliflower  are 
put  into  every  vacant  nook.  Of  course  this  means 
lots  of  manure  and  skillful  culture,  but  both  are  forth¬ 
coming,  anil  the  result  is  a  great  object  lesson  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  working  the  soil  to  its 
fullest  capacity.  That  is  to  be  the  end  of  most  East¬ 
ern  farming  if  we  are  not  mistaken. 

One  chief  object  of  this  visit  was  to  see  how  Tira- 
brell  and  Marshall  behave  this  year.  As  It.  N.-Y. 
readers  know,  Timbrell  was  originated  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Orange  County.  The  Marshall  has  been 
praised  in  some  places,  while  in  others  it  has  failed. 
Mr.  Dwyer  has  had  these  berries  from  the  first.  He 
grows  them  on  a  variety  of  soils,  and  in  connection 
with  his  nursery  business,  he  has  a  large  berry  trade. 
Ilis  opinion,  therefore,  should  carry  some  weight. 

His  Timbrells  were  at  their  best  about  June  22. 
The  fruit  was  very  large  and  sweet.  They  were  very 
productive,  notwithstanding  the  severe  drought. 
They  are  very  valuable  in  prolonging  the  season  for 
fruit,  and  can  be  recommended  without  any  reserve 
for  the  home  fruit  garden.  The  general .  market  will 
never  accept  this  berry  at  its  real  worth,  for  its  poor 
color  is  against  it.  Mr.  Dwyer  says  that  he  picked 
many  berries,  while  the  variety  was  at  its  best,  which 
had  but  little  if  any  more  color  than  the  Lenig’s 
White. 

“I  believe  that  to  be  one  of  the  Timbrell’s  parents,” 
said  Mr.  Dwyer. 

“  But  don’t  you  sell  the  Timbrells  in  your  local 
market?” 

“  Yes,  I  have  educated  our  market  to  use  them,  and 
those  who  will  give  the  variety  a  fair  trial  accept  it 
willingly.  I  fear,  however,  that  where  it  is  not  in¬ 
troduced  in  this  way,  the  dealers  will  discriminate 
against  it.  ” 

“Now  what  about  the  Marshall?  Last  year  you 
thought  well  of  it  ” 

“  I  could  not  fruit  it  fully  last  year,  but  this  year  it 
has  shown  what  it  can  do.  It  is  a  grand  berry  !  On 
June  22,  we  were  still  picking  them — after  25  days  of 
fruiting.  I  shall  plant  it  largely.  With  me  it  is 
large,  of  fine  color  and  excellent  flavor.  As  it  grows 
here,  it  is  about  an  ‘  ideal  berry.’  ” 

“  Of  all  the  sorts  on  your  place,  what  variety  do  you 
select  for  your  own  eating  ?  ” 

“Marshall — though  if  I  had  a  patch  of  Timbrells 
nearer  the  house,  it  might  be  an  even  thing  between 
them  some  days.” 

“  What  three  varieties  will  give  a  good  succession  ?  ” 

“  Van  Deman,  Marshall  and  Timbrell.  That  is  a 
fine  trio  of  berries.  The  Marshall  will  pollenize 
Timbrell.” 

“  What  about  Parker  Earle  ?” 

“  A  fine  berry — one  of  the  best.  It  is  a  strong,  vig¬ 
orous  grower,  sets  a  great  many  berries,  and  with 
plenty  of  food  and  moisture  will  develop  them.” 

“  What  about  some  of  the  other  varieties  on  your 
grounds  ?  ” 

“  Well,  Mary  is  too  sour,  though  a  fine,  large  berry. 
Gandy  is  a  fine  variety,  but  not  productive  enough 
with  me.  If  Gandy  were  only  a  sure  and  heavy  bearer, 
there  would  be  few  other  varieties  grown.  Greenville 
is  a  good  one.  Brandywine  is  a  strong  and  vigorous 
grower,  but  I  cannot  yet  tell  about  its  fruit.  Banquet 
looks  as  though  it  had  a  fine  flavor,  and  that’s  about 
all  there  is  remarkable  about  it.  Bubach  improves 
on  acquaintance  with  me.  Haverland  and  Cumber¬ 
land  Triumph  are  still  first-rate  for  market  varieties.” 

Mr.  Dwyer  uses  large  quantities  of  stable  manure 
and  fertilizers,  and  also  sows  clover  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  On  his  heavy  land,  the  clover  crop  is  very  use- 
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ful,  both  as  a  fertilizer  and  in  loosening  up  the  soil. 
Thus  far  he  has  used  Red  clover  for  this  purpose,  but 
this  year  he  will  experiment  witli  Crimson  clover. 
After  the  last  picking  of  strawberries,  the  beds  can 
be  plowed  and  worked  up  fine,  and  seeded  to  Crimson 
clover.  This  will  make  a  heavy  growth  during  the 
late  summer  and  fall,  and  may  be  plowed  under  before 
frost  sets  in.  If,  as  I  believe,  the  Crimson  will  make 
a  larger  growth  before  winter  than  the  Red,  it  will 
prove  a  great  help  to  strawberry  growers.  Of  course, 
in  a  nursery  of  this  sort,  the  main  object  is  to  grow 
berry  plants.  The  fruit  crop  is  of  secondary  import¬ 
ance  ;  yet  during  the  season,  400  or  more  quarts  are 
sold  daily.  Most  of  these  are  sold  in  the  local  market, 
many  dealers  coming  to  the  house  for  them.  The 
fact  that  this  daily  supply  is  made  up  of  many  differ¬ 
ent  varieties,  gives  Mr.  Dwyer  an  excellent  chance  to 
observe  what  consumers  think  about  quality,  size  and 
appearance,  and  how  far  these  things  go  to  make  up 
a  desirable  berry.  That  is  what  gives  value  to  his 
opinion  about  such  a  berry  as  Timbrell.  h.  w.  c. 


FARMING  WITHOUT  A  HIRED  MAN. 

The  help  question  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  mat¬ 
ters  with  which  farmers  have  to  deal.  Help  is  often 
costly,  unreliable  and  sometimes  burdensome.  A  few 
years  ago  I  found  myself  alone  on  a  stony  New 
England  farm.  I  was  not  a  strong  man,  and  there 
was  much  hard  work  to  do.  How  was  it  to  be  done  ? 
For  several  reasons,  I  decided  to  do  my  work  alone, 
hiring  only  in  haying  until  the  children  were  large 
enough  to  help  in  this.  Some  of  the  lessons  I  have 
learned  may  be  of  use  to  others. 

For  one  thing,  if  a  man  carries  on  a  farm  without 
hiring,  he  should  not  undertake  too  much.  He  should 
not  try  to  raise  a  little  of  several  crops.  On  this  farm, 
there  were  formerly  grown  a  little  corn,  a  small  piece 
of  oats,  of  buckwheat,  of  barley,  of  potatoes,  and  con¬ 
siderable  grass.  A  few  cows  and  a  few  sheep  were 
kept,  usually  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  always  a  horse  or 
two.  Now  there  are  only  two  crops  grown,  grass  and 
corn,  with  a  few  potatoes  for  home  use,  and  the  farm 
which  formerly  barely  supported  a  family  of  three, 
now  supports  eight  persons.  I  do  nearly  all  the  plow¬ 
ing  in  the  fall,  after  the  corn  is  harvested,  and  draw 
manure  and  wood  in  the  winter  and  early  spring. 
This  lightens  the  burden  of  spring’s  work,  as  I  spread 
the  manure  where  it  is  to  lie.  I  prefer  a  sled  to  a 
wagon  for  drawing  manure,  because  I  can  draw  much 
larger  loads,  it  does  not  cut  up  the  meadows,  and 
does  not  pack  the  soil. 

With  a  child  to  ride,  1  can  put  in  several  acres  of 
corn  in  a  short  time,  and  then  we  begin  to  run  the 
Planet  Jr.,  cultivator  and  horse  hoe.  I  like  the  idea 
which  I  got  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  running  the  culti¬ 
vator  as  deep  as  a  horse  can  comfortably  draw  it 
through  the  corn  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  planted. 
Then  the  smoothing  harrow  is  used  once,  and  then  the 
horse  hoe  is  run  every  few  days  till  haying.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  my  soil  is  stony  and  hard,  I  have  given 
up  the  use  of  the  weeder.  The  cultivator  and  liorse- 
hoe  steels  do  far  better  work  than  the  teeth  of  the 
weeder  or  harrow.  With  a  steady-walking  horse,  one 
can  run  the  side  steels  close  to  the  corn,  first  throw¬ 
ing  the  soil  away  from,  and  then  towards,  the  corn. 

There  is  a  rush  of  work  from  the  middle  of  June 
till  the  middle  of  July,  the  haying  needing  to  be  done 
and  the  corn  to  be  cared  for  at  the  same  time.  I  find 
that  the  best  way  is  to  rush  the  cultivating  till  about 
the  third  week  in  June,  then  di-op  it  and  do  the  hay¬ 
ing.  My  grass  consists  largely  of  Meadow  Fescue 
and  buttercups,  and  both  need  cutting  very  early. 
The  cultivating  can  be  attended  to  inlowery  weather, 
and  also  after  the  haying  is  done.  In  this  way,  I  can 
farm  without  a  hoe  as  well  as  without  a  hired  man. 
The  mowing  machine,  horserake  and  horse  hayfork 
are  better  than  several  hired  men.  I  mow  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  rake  in  the  afternoon,  and  leave  the  hay  in  the 
windrow  if  the  grass  is  green  and  heavy,  tumbling 
and  getting  it  in  the  next  day.  This  programme  is, 
of  course,  varied  to  suit  changes  in  the  weather,  and 
the  like,  but  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  get  hay 
with  no  help  or  only  child  help. 

After  haying,  there  is  a  let  up  in  the  work,  but 
there  is  always  enough  to  do.  Cutting  the  corn  and 
filling  the  silo  is  the  hardest  work  to  do  without  a 
hired  man.  I  have  done  it  alone,  but  hope  to  have  help 
in  the  future,  and  would  not  advise  any  one  to  try  to 
fill  a  very  large  silo  without  plenty  of  help. 

The  man  who  does  his  own  work  knows  how  it  is 
done,  and,  I  believe,  takes  more  comfort  than  one 
who  has  to  trust  a  large  part  of  it  to  others.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  care  of  cows.  I  keep  no  sheep, 
just  cows  and  hens  and  two  horses.  Half  the  farmers 
around  here  went  into  horses,  and  many  are  weighted 
down  with  them  now.  Taking  up  dairying  and  stick¬ 
ing  right  to  that,  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  me. 
Hut  it  was  very  discouraging  work  at  first  with  a  poor 
pasture, and  only  small  spots  here  and  there]  on  the 


farm  on  which  corn  could  be  grown.  Winter  dairying 
solved  the  pasture  question.  I  turn  the  cows  into  a 
back  pasture  when  they  are  dry  the  first  of  August. 
I  have  not  become  rich,  but  have  found  that,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  a  man  who  is  not  strong,  and  who 
has  a  hard,  stony  farm,  can  have  a  happy  home  and 
bring  up  a  family  in  these  times  of  depression  in 
agriculture.  j.  w.  newton. 

Lamoille  County,  Vt. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  “S ANITA R  Y  MILK.” 

JIOW  HACTEKIA  ARE  KEPT  OUT  OF  IT. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Part  II. 

The  milk  was  now  pronounced  ready  for  cooling, 
and  Mr.  Cottrell  led  the  way  into  another  room  in 
which  was  a  Star  cooler.  The  principle  on  which 
this  cooler  works  is  very  simple.  The  milk  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  run  slowly  over  a  thin,  hollow  metal  box 
which  is  kept  cold  by  ice  water  which  circulates  all 
through  it.  In  order  that  the  milk  may  flow  slowly, 
the  metal  surface  of  the  cooler  is  ridged  or  fluted 
horizontally.  The  milk  drops  through  little  holes  in 
a  metal  trough  upon  the  cooler,  and  slowly  trickles 
down  over  it  into  a  can  placed  beneath.  The  ice  water 
used  to  run  through  the  cooler  is  the  waste  from  the 
ice  placed  above  the  cold  storage  room.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  milk  as  it  dropped  upon  the  cooler,  was 
96  degrees  F.  As  it  came  off  the  bottom,  it  was  49 
degrees  F.,  having  lost  47  degrees  in  trickling  over 
the  cooled  metal.  This  system  of  cooling  is  very  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  sooner  the  milk  is  bottled  after  cooling,  the 
better.  It  is  now  practically  “  germless,”  and  the 
object  is  to  keep  it  so  by  excluding  the  air.  As  fast 
as  cooled,  it  is  poured  into  a  filler.  This  is  a  square 
tank  or  vat  arranged  to  run  on  wheels  over  a  box  in 
which  stand  rows  of  empty  bottles  so  exactly  placed 
that  a  whole  row  can  be  filled  at  once.  By  touching 
a  spring,  the  milk  runs  through  a  row  of  little  tubes, 
each  leading  to  a  separate  bottle.  In  this  way,  the 
filling  is  easily  and  rapidly  done.  As  soon  as  filled, 
the  bottles  are  sealed  with  thick  paper  covers  which 
fit  exactly  into  the  top.  They  are  then  placed  in 
crates  with  separate  compartments  for  each  bottle, 
and  fine  ice  is  packed  around  them.  The  milk  is 
now  all  ready  for  shipment,  and  will  keep  for  72 
hours  without  trouble. 

All  this  seems  very  simple  to  write  about  ;  yet  not 
one  man  in  100  could  be  trusted  to  do  it  without  super¬ 
vision.  The  trouble  is  that  there  is  no  exact  standard 
for  personal  eleanliuess.  What  is  “clean”  to  one 
man  may  be  dirty  to  another.  In  preparing  “  sani¬ 
tary  milk,”  absolute  cleanliness  must  be  the  watchword 
at  each  part  of  the  process.  Hot  water,  steam  and 
constant  scouring  must  be  ever  ready.  Mr.  Cottrell 
says  that  he  finds  it  hard  to  get  the  dairy  manufac¬ 
turers  to  make  sanitary  milk  utensils.  The  milk 
filler,  for  example,  is  made  like  a  wooden  box  with 
an  inside  metal  sheath.  All  around  the  edges,  where 
the  metal  is  fastened  to  the  wood,  is  a  crack  which  is 
the  best  possible  breeding  place  for  bacteria,  because 
it  cannot  easily  be  washed  and  steamed  out.  Such 
fillers  should  be  of  solid  metal.  All  tools,  cans  or 
pails  that  contain  crevices,  cracks  or  wrinkles,  or  that 
are  smaller  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  are  danger¬ 
ous  in  handling  sanitary  milk,  for  they  are  hard  to 
clean,  and  some  careless  hand  may  leave  a  bit  of  milk 
to  sour  in  them  that  will  upset  a  whole  milking. 

Great  care  is  taken  with  the  glass  bottles.  They 
are  all,  doubtless,  washed  clean  by  the  consumers  ; 
but  are  also  rewashed  at  the  dairyliouse.  They  are 
also  “  baked  ”  as  a  further  precaution.  This  “  baking” 
is  done  in  a  strong  cabinet,  on  the  shelves  of  which 
are  short  wooden  pegs.  The  washed  bottles  are  put 
on  these  pegs,  the  doors  closed  tight,  and  a  fierce  heat 
started  by  letting  on  steam.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
“germ”  yet  discovered  can  survive  such  treatment 
as  that. 

Briefly  stated,  that  is  the  way  “  sanitary  ”  milk  is 
treated.  The  bacteria  might  be  destroyed  by  heating 
the  milk  to  a  high  temperature,  and  bottling  it  while 
hot;  but  this  heated  milk  is  never  fully  satisfactory. 
When  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  there  is  always  a 
disagreeable  “cooked”  taste  about  it,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  such  boiling  makes  it  less  digestible.  The 
raw  milk  is  better  in  every  way.  Mr.  Cottrell’s  plan, 
you  will  notice,  is  not  to  destroy  the  bacteria  after 
they  get  into  the  milk,  but  to  keep  them  out  of  it  entirely. 
The  point  is  first  to  get  milk  from  absolutely  healthy 
cows,  and  to  get  it  into  the  bottles  and  on  the  ice  in 
the  quickest  and  cleanest  way  possible.  The  methods 
here  outlined  are  the  best  he  has  yet  found — if  there 
are  better  ones  he  wishes  to  know  what  they  are. 

How  the  Milk  Is  Made. 

Haring  described  how  the  milk  is  handled,  let  us 
now  see  where  it  comes  from.  The  cows,  as  already 
stated,  are  registered  Guernseys.  They  are  big,  strong 
animals — as  quiet  and  gentle  as  sheep.  I  have  already 


told  the  readers  why  Guernseys  are  preferred  to  Jer¬ 
seys  at  Ellerslie.  The  Guernsey  is  the  better  barn 
cow.  She  is  less  nervous  and  excitable  and,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  has  greater  vigor,  and  will  stand  heavy 
feeding  for  a  longer  period.  Let  a  stranger  walk 
into  a  barn  where  150  high-bred  Jerseys  are  kept,  and 
most  of  them  will  quickly  jump  up  and  show  by  their 
actions  that  they  are  restless.  Not  so  with  these 
Guernseys  at  Ellerslie.  Not  one  jumped  to  her  feet 
as  I  walked  among  them,  but  all  seemed  as  happy  and 
contented  as  they  well  could  be.  These  cows  are  never 
turned  out  to  pasture.  They  remain  in  the  barn  except 
for  exercise  in  the  barnyard  during  the  cool  evening 
or  night.  The  barn  windows  can  be  shaded  and  dark¬ 
ened  so  that  flies  are  never  troublesome.  Of  course, 
with  such  a  system,  green  crops  are  hauled  from  the 
field  and  fed  in  the  stable.  At  the  time  of  my  visit, 
green  wheat — cut  just  in  the  milk — was  being  fed  in 
this  way.  Following  it  will  come  oats  and  peas  and 
green  grass.  One  of  the  big  silos  still  contains  con¬ 
siderable  ensilage,  and  this  will  be  fed  during  the 
period  between  grass  and  corn  fodder.  Thus  the 
cows  have  green  or  succulent  food  every  day  in 
the  year,  though  they  do  not  know  what  a  pas¬ 
ture  is. 

The  hay  crop  cuts  but  a  small  figure  on  this  farm. 
When,  two  years  ago,  the  grea  barn  and  its  contents 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  hay  for  the  new  herd  had  to 
be  bought.  That  cash  outlay  showed  what  expensive 
“roughage”  good  hay  is  when  one  can  get  plenty  of 
ensilage.  Fully  convinced  of  the  great  economy  of 
the  corn  crop  when  put  in  the  silo  Mr.  Cottx-ell  care¬ 
fully  tested  the  hay  question  to  see  how  much  dry 
fodder  is  really  needed,  lie  obtained  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  with  l}4  pound  of  hay  per  day  fed  with  ensilage 
and  is  convinced  that,  in  his  practice,  the  feeding  of 
10  or  15  pounds  of  hay  is  unnecessary  and  expensive. 
With  a  silo  full  of  ensilage  the  hay  problem  does  not 
trouble  him.  He  would  be  willing  t:>  sell  most  of  it 
and  put  the  money  into  corn  meal  and  bran.  This 
idea  of  stuffing  a  cow  with  hay — no  matter  what  else 
you  have  to  feed — is  like  the  old  belief  that  he  was 
obliged  to  buy  straw  for  bedding  or  raise  rye  for  a 
bedding  crop.  He  has  found  that  planing-mill  shav¬ 
ings  are  much  cheaper  and  handier  than  straw  for 
bedding.  He  could  raise  the  rye,  sell  it  and  with  half 
the  money  obtained  for  it  buy  shavings  enough  to  bed 
his  cattle.  These  business  discoveries  are  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  changes  that  are  possible  in  farm  prac¬ 
tices.  Study  and  careful  figuring  will  show  many  a 
man  that  he  is  paying  his  hard  earned  cash  as  a 
tribute  to  some  old  idea  that  was  true  in  his  grand¬ 
father's  day,  but  has  been  false  since  his  father’s 
time.  _  h.  w.  c. 

WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Thkee-Hokse  Eveners  Once  Moke. — If  W.  C.  McE. 
will  turn  to  my  description  of  a  tliree-horse  evener, 
page  50,  under  the  title,  “  How  They  Work  in  Maine,” 
and  follow  directions,  i.  c.,  make  the  two-horse  evener 
of  extra  length,  he  will  have  a  rig  that  will  work 
on  a  pole  with  no  crowding  of  horses,  and  absolutely 
no  side  draft,  as  I  can  see.  His  device  for  hitching  a 
long  chain  to  the  hind  axle,  may  do  for  a  wagon,  but 
let  me  remind  him  that  we  have  lots  of  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  such  as  riding  harrows,  sulky  plows,  land 
rollers,  etc.,  that  don’t  have  any  hind  axle  to  which 
to  hitch.  I  think,  for  all  purposes,  our  Aroostook 
County  three-horse  evener  is  a  little  ahead  of  anything 
yet  presented.  j.  e. 

Caribou,  Me. 

Potatoes  Under  Straw. — The  article  on  page  450, 
on  mulching,  brought  to  my  notice  a  little  experience 
a  number  of  years  ago.  I  moved  my  barns,  and 
in  doing  so,  exposed  a  corner  between  the  barns 
where  some  common  dock  and  some  burdocks 
had  got  a  firm  footing,  though  cut  so  often  that 
they  never  went  to  seed.  I  conceived  the  idea 
of  preparing  this  for  a  future  strawberry  bed. 
On  June  1,  I  dropped  an  uncut  potato  once  in 
about  every  18  inches  (there  was  but  a  slight  sod)  ; 
then  I  covered  the  entire  piece,  about  four  rods 
square,  about  one  foot  deep  with  wet  or  unsalable 
straw  from  the  top  of  a  straw  stack.  In  about  20 
days,  the  tops  began  to  make  their  appearance 
through  the  straw,  and  grew  rapidly,  strong  and  of 
fine  color.  They  died  down  or  ripened  about  October 
1.  On  October  1,  1  took  off  the  straw,  and  a  prettier 
lot  of  tubers  I  never  saw.  They  were  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  “  Pink  Eye,”  and  such  a  crop  of  sizable  tubers 
of  uniform  size  and  as  clean  as  though  they  had  been 
washed  !  There  was  not  a  sign  of  either  dock  or  bur¬ 
dock,  and  the  ground  was  as  mellow  as  though  it  had 
been  thoroughly  worked.  Several  times  since,  I  have 
tried  this  method  in  out-of-the-way  corners  with  good 
results.  Once  near  where  bees  were  kept  and  the 
ground  became  quite  weedy,  the  bees  were  inclined 
to  be  cross.  So  I  tried  this  plan,  doing  the  work  of 
planting  and  mulching  in  early  morning,  and  with 
equally  pleasing  results. 
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I  once  had  a  newly  cleared  piece  of  low  land  into 
which  the  bulrushes  began  to  grow,  and  which  was 
thought  little  of  for  two  seasons  as  it  was  in  pasture. 
Noticing  that  these  were  making  considerable  growth, 
I  concluded  to  see  whether  I  could  get  rid  of  them 
without  too  much  expense.  I  run  my  subsoil  plow 
through  the  piece  about  1  to  1)4  foot  apart  the  way 
the  water  naturally  runs,  and  about  H)  to  12  inches 
deep.  Soon  1  began  to  see  the  bulrushes  droop  and 
a  dose  of  the  same  the  following  year  made  the  work 
complete.  For  15  years,  there  have  been  no  bul¬ 
rushes,  but  an  abundance  of  good  pasture.  This  plow 
was  so  arranged  that  it  left  only  the  mark  of  the 
shank  through  the  sod,  and  the  grass  was  much  im¬ 
proved.  H.  A.  W. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  HOGS  HARVEST  THE  RYE 


EYE-BBKD  PORK  BEATS  A  THRASHER. 

Reasons  for  a  New  Practice. 

I  like  everything  about  the  rye  crop  till  it  comes  to 
harvesting  it  for  grain.  Then — excuse  me  !  On  my 
clay  soil,  it  does  not  pay  to  cut  and  thrash  the  crop. 
The  land  needs  the  humus  that  the  great  bulk  of 
straw  will  give  if  left  to  decay  on  the  ground.  Fall 
and  winter  pasture  may  be  had  from  rye  in  abundance 
if  it  be  sown  and  started  early.  If  sown  in  corn  at 
the  last  plowing  or  a  little  later,  there  is  risk  from 
loss  on  account  of  drought  ;  but  it  often  pays  to  take 
the  risk.  I  once  sowed  it  the  middle  of  August  on 
wheat  stubble  broken  and  prepared  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  after  harvest  ;  I  sowed  clover  seed  at  the  same 
time,  and  secured  an  excellent  stand  ;  the  rye  protec¬ 
tion  carried  it  safely  over  winter. 

I  would  not  undertake  to  cut  it  for  hay,  for  it  would 
need  to  be  cut  at  a  stage  at  which  the  stock  will  not 
eat  it  if  they  can  get  any  other  food.  It  was  formerly 
the  custom  on  this  farm,  to  harvest  a  seed  supply, 
and,  when  thrashing,  to  hold  the  top  of  the  sheaf  in 
the  cylinder  till  the  grain  was  beaten  out  ;  then  save 
the  sheaf  intact,  store  in  the  mow,  and  use  by  cutting 
short  for  chop  feed.  For  this  purpose,  it  had  the 
advantage  of  other  straw — wheat  or  oats.  It  was 
always  bright,  or  could  be  kept  so  with  so  much  less 
care  than  the  others.  My  plan  to  make  the  most  of  it 
and  not  harvest  a  straw,  is  as  follows  :  If  the  weather 
is  favorable,  I  sow  early  in  the  corn  before  cutting. 
If  not,  I  sow  after  the  corn  is  in  shock,  in  which  case 
I  do  not  expect  much  winter  pasture,  or  such  a  vol¬ 
ume.  of  spring  pasture  as  I  would  from  early  fall  sow¬ 
ing.  The  more  care  taken  in  seeding,  the  better  the 
crop  I  expect. 

Rye  has  one  advantage  over  wheat — it  may  be  sown 
much  later  with  full  assurance  that  it  will  make  a 
crop.  I  have  sown  it  in  November,  and  secured  a 
good  crop.  [We  once  sowed  it  on  election  day  in  New 
Jersey.  Eds.] 

Care  should  be  taken  when  spring  pastured,  not  to 
injure  the  land  by  tramping  it  when  too  wet.  The 
number  of  animals  on  it  should  be  such  as  to  make 
even  cropping,  otherwise  they  are  likely  to  cut  it 
short  in  spots  and  keep  it  short,  as  they  relish  most 
the  fresh  growth.  Pasturing  should  cease  at  jointing 
time. 

I  find  rye  the  best  crop  in  which  to  start  clover,  and 
the  spring  grazing  with  other  stock  than  sheep,  does 
the  clover  no  injury.  Rye  does  not  make  as  dense  a 
growth  close  to  the  ground  as  other  small  grains, 
giving  the  clover  a  better  chance.  As  soon  as  the  rye 
is  ripe  and  has  ceased  to  draw  moisture  from  the  soil, 
the  clover  will  make  a  very  rapid  growth. 

When  the  rye  is  ripe  and  begins  to  fall,  I  turn  on 
the  hogs — pigs,  brood  sows,  everything  in  the  hog 
line.  The  better  the  clover  in  the  rye,  the  better  I 
expect  the  hogs  to  thrive.  I  let  the  hogs  harvest  the 
rye,  and  purchase  the  needed  seed  elsewhere,  of  some 
one  that  thinks  the  ODly  way  to  save  rye  is  to  cut  and 
put  it  through  a  thrashing  machine.  Heards  kill  no 
pigs  or  hogs  for  me,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  should  have  grass  or  slop  while  eating  it — par¬ 
ticularly  the  pigs.  For  stock  hogs,  8  to  10  months 
old,  rye  harvesting  is  a  most  excellent  preparation  for 
a  green  corn  finish.  Soon  after  the  hogs  go  on  the 
rye,  there  will  be  a  growth  of  volunteer  rye  which 
makes  an  excellent  dessert  for  them.  The  straw  and 
volunteer  growth  give  the  young  clover  or  other  grass 
the  best  protection  against  a  severe  winter.  The 
stock  will  work  on  the  rye  till  the  straw  gets  too 
hard,  when  they  will  leave  it  and  turn  their  attention 
to  the  clover — returning  again  to  the  rye  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  fill. 

I  now  have  a  field  of  rye  that  the  pigs  will  go  on  in 
a  few  days,  and  as  soon  as  the  clover  has  made  a  good 
growth  1  shall  turn  on  the  sheep  and  lambs,  expect¬ 
ing  them  to  consume  a  part  of  the  rye.  The  latter 
plan  is  a  new  departure  with  me,  but  I  know  no  rea¬ 
son  why  it  should  not  succeed.  john  m.  jamison. 

Ross  County,  Ohio. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Timber  Planting  in  Burned  Slashings. 

E.  N.  II.,  McKean  County,  Pa. — The  forest  tires  have  burned 
over  thousands  of  acres  in  this  county,  mostly  hemlock  slashings, 
and  the  burn  has  been  a  good  one.  I  have  charge  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  such  land,  but  have  not  the  means  to  clear  it  for 
pasture,  and  some  is  too  rocky.  I  thought  of  planting  it  to  chest¬ 
nut,  oak  and  hickory.  Has  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  tried 
such  an  experiment,  and  when  should  the  nuts  be  planted  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  IT.  M.  ENGEL. 

I  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  give  positive 
answers  to  all  of  E.  N.  II.’s  questions.  The  question 
of  how  to  re-forest  the  vast  tracts  which  have  been 
laid  bare  by  fires  and  the  woodman’s  ax,  has  often 
been  on  my  mind.  That  it  can  be  accomplished,  and 
be  it  great  benefit  to  the  country,  I  have  no  doubt. 
Not  to  go  far  amiss,  geology  and  botany  must  be  con¬ 
sulted  in  order  to  select  varieties  of  timber  adapted 
to  the  soils  we  wish  to  plant.  Were  I  to  attempt  re- 
foresting,  I  would  plant  light,  porous  soil  with  chest¬ 
nut  or  Yellow  locust,  or  both.  If  the  soil  were  rich, 

I  would  plant  in  this  order  :  Black  walnut,  Tulip  pop¬ 
lar,  Yellow  locust,  hickory,  oak.  I  would  not  plant 
the  seeds  direct,  as  they  might  be  smothered  by 
weeds  and  other  rubbish.  I  would  grow  the  trees 
in  nursery  rows  (not  too  thick)  two  to  three  years 
before  planting  permanently.  I  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  with  Yellow  locust  which  is  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory.  To  make  a  success,  nuts  must  be  gathered, 
kept  fresh  and  laid  in  light  earth,  or,  better,  in  leaf 
mold  or  rotten  stumps  or  logs,  and  kept  from  getting 
too  dry  or  too  wet.  They  will  be  sprouted  nicely  by 
the  time  the  ground  will  be  in  order  for  planting  the 
following  spring.  Locust  seeds  are  gathered  in 
autumn  and  kept  dry  until  spring.  At  seed  planting 
time,  pour  hot  water  over  the  seeds  ;  after  about  24 
hours  pour  off  the  water  and  keep  the  seeds  waffm  and 
moist  several  days,  when  they  will  begin  to  sprout. 

I  hope  that  this  important  question  will  be  agitated 
further,  so  as  to  bring  about  practical  results. 

More  “ Frostproof  Strawberries.” 

C.  <S'.,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — I  have  found  a  frostproof  straw¬ 
berry.  We  have  picked  120  boxes  to-day  (.Tune  24)  from  500 
plants  for  the  first  picking  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have  sent  The  it. 
N.-Y.  a  box  by  mail. 

Ans. — The  berries,  which  were  each  wrapped  in 
cotton,  reached  us  safely  in  good  condition,  and  were 
duly  sampled  by  a  number  of  different  persons  in  the 
office.  The  unanimous  verdict  was  that  the  quality 
was  excellent.  The  berries  were  sweet,  although  the 
flavor  was  not  so  high,  perhaps,  as  of  some  of  the 
more  acid  berries.  Shape  and  color  were  both  good 
for  a  market  berry.  It  is  certainly,  judging  from  the 
specimens  received,  a  promising  variety,  and  worthy 
of  extended  trial.  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  like  to  test  the 
plants  on  its  trial  grounds. 

Eldorado  Blackberry ;  Columbian  Raspberry. 

C.  II.  II.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. — In  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  .Tune  15, 
among  Ruralisms,  mention  is  made  of  Columbian  and  Loudon 
raspberries  and  the  Eldorado  blackberry  as  standing  the  severe 
weather  of  last  winter.  Will  you  give  descriptions  of  these  ber¬ 
ries,  both  fruit  and  vine?  Will  they  do  well  on  sandy  land  if  well 
fertilized  with  barnyard  manure  and  Crimson  clover  ?  We  are 
troubled  with  an  insect  of  some  kind  which  bores  into  the  black¬ 
berry  canes,  forming  knots  on  the  canes  which  kill  them;  the 
Wilson  blackberry  suffers  most  severely. 

Ans. — The  Eldorado  is  a  new  and  most  promising 
blackberry.  VVe  cannot  speak  of  it  from  experience, 
because  this  is  the  first  season  of  its  fruiting  at  the 
Rural  Grounds.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  about  the 
hardiest  variety  known.  The  quality  is  fine,  berries 
large,  canes  very  productive.  The  Columbian  is  a 
new,  dark-red  raspberry,  much  like  the  Shaffer,  but 
thought  to  be  superior  in  vigor,  productiveness,  qual¬ 
ity  and  hardiness.  We  do  not  subscribe  to  these  dif¬ 
ferences,  as  yet,  further  than  to  say  that  there  is  good 
testimony  that  it  is  hardier  than  the  Shaffer.  The 
Loudon  is  like  the  Cuthbert  in  general  appearance  ; 
berries  firmer — canes  hardier.  We  presume  the 
“knots”  are  caused  by  one  of  the  gall  insects  (l)ias- 
trophus  nebulosus).  Burning  the  cane  as  soon  as 
noticed  is  the  remedy. 

What  Ails  the  Plum  ? 

II.  S.,  Banbury,  Conn. — What  is  the  matter  with  my  plum  tree? 
It  is  a  Lombard,  seven  years  old,  and  every  year  since  it  lias  borne 
most  of  the  plums  rot  before  they  ripen. 

Ans. — The  curculio,  probably.  The  only  sure  rem¬ 
edy  is  to  jar  the  trees  early  every  morning,  beginning 
after  the  fruit  sets.  The  insect  falls  upon  a  sheet 
spread  below.  Many  orchardists  are  using  Paris- 
green — one  ounce  to  about  13  gallons  of  water,  be¬ 
ginning  to  spray  as  soon  as  the  petals  fall,  and  con¬ 


tinuing  for  about  three  weeks,  once  each  week  or  10 
days.  But  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its 
efficacy. 

Root-pruning  an  Apple  Tree. 

(}.  It.  B.,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. — 1.  When  and  how  shall  I  root-prune  a 
vigorous  growing  apple  tree,  which  persistently  refuses  to  bear, 
or  even  to  blossom,  though  old  enough  to  do  so  some  years  ago  ? 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  it  had  one  bunch  of  four  blossoms. 

2.  My  gooseberries  and  currants  are  stung  by  some  insect  that 
makes  them  ripen  prematurely  and  spoils  them.  What  is  the 
remedy  ? 

Ans. — 1.  In  the  fall  or  spring  or,  for  that  matter, 
during  the  summer.  Dig  a  trench  around  the  tree, 
and  sever  the  roots.  Just  where  to  dig  the  trench 
we  may  not  say,  since  we  do  not  know  the  size  of  the 
tree.  2.  We  can  think  only  of  the  gooseberry  fruit- 
worm.  The  moth  lays  an  egg  upon  the  gooseberry  or 
currant,  which  changes  to  a  worm  that  eats  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  berry.  But  the  berries  injured  in  this 
way  are  so  conspicuous  that  hand-picking  would  be 
the  easiest  remedy. 

Magnolias  from  Seeds. 

W.  IF.  II.,  New  Hope,  Pa. — THE  R.  N.-Y.,  June  22,  page  427,  recom¬ 
mends  the  growing  of  magnolias  from  seed.  Where  may  such 
seed  be  obtained  ?  Is  the  beautiful  Magnolia  grandlflora  among 
tli e  varieties  named  ?  We  don’t  know  its  botanical  name,  and  can 
find  no  mention  of  it  or  of  any  magnolia  seed  in  some  half  dozen 
catalogues  consulted. 

Ans. — Magnolia  grandifiora  is  the  beautiful  ever¬ 
green  Southern  species,  not  hardy  north  of  North 
Carolina.  Yes,  this  was  included.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  other  seedsmen  that  offer  magnolia  seeds  ex¬ 
cept  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  of  this  city.  Magnolia 
grandifiora  is  described  in  all  the  botanies  and  books 
of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  Use  of  Potash. 

II.  A.  If.,  Medina,  0. — How  does  S.  H.  Derby  of  Delaware  apply 
his  potash?  Is  it  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash  ?  Does  he  sow 
it  broadcast  or  drill  it  with  a  grain  drill  ? 

Ans. — Mr.  Derby  uses  muriate  of  potash,  because 
he  finds  by  figuring,  that  actual  potash  costs  less  per 
pound  in  that  form  than  in  kainit.  The  way  to  figure 
on  it  is  to  take  the  price  of  muriate  and  divide  by 
1,000  which  is  the  average  amount  of  actual  potash  in 
a  ton.  Then  divide  the  price  of  kainit  by  250,  and  you 
will  have  for  comparison  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  potash 
in  each  form.  In  most  cases,  the  muriate  is  cheaper] 
Mr.  Derby  usually  broadcasts  the  potash,  because  he 
sows  it  after  the  clover — during  the  fall  and  winter. 
If  applied  before  the  clover  is  sown,  it  could  be  put 
in  with  the  g-rain  drill. 

Wild  Flowers  on  Moist  Soil. 

F.  N.  S.,  Plymouth,  Mass.— 1.  I  own  a  very  small  peat  swamp 
full  of  springs.  On  one  side,  is  a  high,  stony  hill,  cool  and  moist, 
covered  with  trees  and  ferns.  I  am  a  lover  of  wild  flowers,  and 
have  quantities  of  forget-me-nots  and  some  others.  Can  azaleas 
and  rhododendrons  (our  native  ones),  sabbatlas,  gentians  and 
mountain  laurel  be  raised  successfully  from  seed  on  such  land  ? 
The  plants  are  far  above  my  means.  2.  Where  can  I  get  reliable 
seed  ?  Are  there  other  wild  flowers  that  can  be  raised  from  seed, 
and  are  they  to  grow  in  sun  or  shade  ?  I  want  quick  growers,  so 
that  if  I  am  spared  a  few  years  more,  I  can  enjoy  them,  and,  if 
not,  have  something  beautiful  to  leave  behind. 

Ans. — 1.  Rhododendrons  and  azaleas  are  easily  raised 
from  seed.  These  seeds  may  be  sown  in  finely-pre¬ 
pared  beds  out-of-doors,  which,  if  protected  from 
heavy  rains  and  the  like,  will  answer  fairly  well.  It 
is  better,  however,  to  sow  them  in  pans  or  pots  under 
shelter.  Seedlings  are  of  very  slow  growth,  the  one 
discouraging  thing  about  raising  them.  The  same 
may  be  said  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  laurel  or  Calico 
bush  (Kalmia  latifolia).  The  variety  of  sabbatia  best 
adapted  to  such  a  position,  is  S.  chloroides.  S.  angu- 
laris  will  stand  shade,  but  not  much  moisture.  The 
Soap-wort  gentian  (Gentiana  sapouaria)  would  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  it  is  the  only  kind  that  we  know  of  that 
would  succeed  under  the  conditions  given.  2.  We  find 
rhododendron,  azalea  and  Kalmia  seeds  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  Thorburn  &  Co.  (New  York),  and  in  that  only. 
3.  Hibiscus  moscheutos  (Marsh  hibiscus)  will  bloom 
the  second  year  from  seed.  The  Rose  of  Sharon  de¬ 
lights  in  a  moist  situation,  and  is  there  far  hardier 
than  if  grown  in  high,  dry  land.  It,  too,  if  well 
grown,  will  bloom  the  second  year,  ltea  Virginica, 
Hall’s  honeysuckle,  Deutzias,  weigelas,  philadel phus, 
all  bloom  early.  The  following  hardy  perennials  will 
stand  moisture  and  shade  pretty  well  :  Day  lilies, 
aquilegia,  Canterbury  bells,  irises,  Lobelia  cardinalis 
and  L.  syphilitica,  lychnis,  Sweet  Williams,  phlox, 
coreopsis. 

A  Tough  Potato  Problem. 

W.  II.  It.,  Springfield,  Mo. — From  the  two  eyes  of  Carman  No.  t 
that  I  received  from  The  Rural,  I  raised  last  year  27  potatoes 
from  seven  hills.  They  were,  to  all  appearances,  sound  and  well 
developed,  kept  through  the  winter  all  right,  and  were  planted 
this  spring  late  in  April  after  all  danger  from  frost  was  over.  I 
have  plowed  and  hoed  them,  and  And  that  only  about  one-fourth 
of  them  came  up.  I  dug  up  several  pieces,  and  found  that  they 
had  not  sprouted,  but  were  still  perfectly  sound  which  shows  good 
keeping  qualities.  Some  of  the  first  sprouts  set  out  early  last 
year,  made  good-sized  potatoes,  but  it  became  so  very  dry  that 
the  last  sprouts  were  unproductive.  This  was  my  first  experience 
in  setting  sprouts  for  white  potatoes,  and  it  looks  as  though  it’s  a 
little  uncertain.  If  we  had  had  plenty  of  x ain,  they  would  prob- 
ably  have  developed  all  the  eye and  all  would  have  come  up  this 
spring.  If  any  one  else  has  had  such  experience  with  potatoes, 
will  they  tell  us  about  it  ? 

Ans. — Except  the  seed  tubers  were  frost-bitten,  we 
cannot  explain  it. 
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(Continued  from  first  page.) 
tion,  N.  J.;  Excelsior  (B.),  from  James 
Shaw,  South  Hadley,  Mass.;  Sparta  (B.), 
from  M.  A.  Thayer,  Sparta,  Wis. ;  Arrow 
and  Enormous,  from  W.  F.  Allen  Jr.; 
Champion  of  England  (B.),  from  It.  John¬ 
ston,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. ;  Erie  (B.),  from 
same  ;  Carrie  (P.),  from  Thompson  Sons, 
Itio  Vista.  Seedlings  from  George  Sloan, 
Seeley,  Ohio;  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  mostly 
feeble  plants,  H.  S.  &  A.  J.  See,  Geneva, 
Pa. 


Nan. — From  T.  J.  Dwyer,  of  Cornwall,  N.  Y. — 
May  30.  First  ripe  berries  picked  from  Nan  this 
date.  Bisexual — (B.  will  stand  in  these  notes  for 
bisexual,  and  P.  for  pistillate).  Nan  is  Crescent 
shape  and  of  fair  quality — mild.  June  2.  Rijien- 
ing  more  fruit  than  any  other.  Berries  firm, 
peduncles  strong.  Plants  medium  as  to  vigor. 
Scarlet  color,  yellow  seeds.  Medium  size  only. 
Quality  better  than  Michel’s  Early — valuable 
for  earliness.  June  11.  Firm,  but  a  shy  bearer. 
Vines  rusty. 

Meek’s  Early  (B.) — From  G.  H.  &  J.  H.  Hale  of 
South  Glastonbury,  Conn. — The  vines  are  more 
vigorous  than  those  of  Nan,  but  there  were  fewer 
ripe  berries  May  30.  Medium  size,  firm  and  of 
fair  quality.  June  2.  Splendid  vines,  fairly  pro¬ 
lific,  one  of  the  earliest.  Berries  large  for  first 
early.  Crescent  shape.  Medium  red.  First  pick¬ 
ing  to-day.  June  3.  This  gives  us  to-day  the 
most  and  best  berries  we  have.  June  4.  Highly 
productive  and  gives  also  to-day  the  greatest 
amount  of  ripe  fruit.  Vines  very  thrifty.  June  17. 
Remarkable  for  its  splendid,  deep  green  foliage. 

Mele  (B.) — From  A.  H.  Griesa,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
— Received  September,  1894.  June  3.  Round, 
medium  size,  medium  quality.  Another  year  will 
be  required  to  judge  the  berry.  June  11.  Has  not 
yet  developed  any  remarkable  qualities.  June  21. 
A  few  berries  of  poor  shape. 

Marston.- — From  C.  S.  Pratt,  Reading,  Mass. — 
Received  May,  1894.  Began  to  ripen  June  3.  Vines 
medium  vigor,  berries  often  as  if  two  joined  to¬ 
gether-medium  size,  moderately  productive. 
Nothing  remarkable  about  it.  June  11.  Small 
berries,  sour,  no  special  merit.  June  21.  Still  in 
bearing,  berries  small. 

Eleanor  (B.) — From  J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver, 
N.  J.— Received  September  12, 1894.  He  makes  the 
claim  that  this  is  the  earliest  variety  that  is  very 
productive  and  of  large  size.  As  judged  from 
these  fall-set  plants,  we  would  say  that  the  vines 
have  made  a  sturdy  growth.  The  fruit  is  large, 
broad,  heart-shaped,  dark  red,  good  quality.  This 
note  was  made  June  3. 

Enormous  (P.)— From  W.  F.  Allen  Jr.,  Salisbury, 
Md.— In  so  far  as  may  be  judged  from  spring-set 
plants,  this  is  well  named.  It  seems  among  the 
earliest.  Shape  very  variable,  between  scarlet 
and  crimson  in  color,  firm  and  of  good  quality.  A 
promising  early  variety. 

Truitt’s  No.  2  (B.) — From  James  Truitt,  Clia- 
nute,  Kan.— Received  August,  1894.  Vines  of 
medium  vigor,  berries  dark  red,  medium  size. 
Red  flesh,  regular  ovate  shape.  Not  productive 
as  yet.  Berry  not  very  firm. 

Truitt’s  No.  3  (B.) — Vines  healthy,  but  not  pro¬ 
ductive. 

Truitt’s  No.  19  (B.) — Vines  healthy,  but  not 
productive. 

Truitt’s  No.  32.— Not  as  yet  worth  describing. 

Profit  (B.) —  From  Finney  Bros.,  West  Hanover, 
Mass. — Early — no  other  merit. 

Kerr’s  No.  12  (B.)— Vines  low,  not  especially 
meritorious. 

Woolverton  (B.)— June  5.  Berries  ripening  here 
and  there.  June  11.  Height  of  its  season.  Highly 
prolific.  This  has  always  borne  heavily  here. 

Plow  City  (B.)— From  C.  C.  Stone,  Moline,  Ill. — 
Received  April,  1893.  June  5.  Ripening  a  few. 
Shape  varies  from  conical  to  ovate.  Crimson, 
medium  quality,  firm. 

Columbus. — From  G.  H.  and  J.  H.  Hale.— Re¬ 
ceived  August,  1894.  Berry  regular,  heart-shaped, 
not  very  firm;  medium  red,  fair  quality. 

Regina  (B.)— From  W.  F.  Allen  Jr.,  Salisbury, 
Md.— Received  April,  1894.  June  5.  A  peculiarity 
of  the  plants  is  their  long  leaf-stems.  After  rains, 
these,  by  the  weight  of  the  water,  become  pendu¬ 
lous.  June  21.  Berries  small,  shapely  and  of  fair 
quality,  but  rather  soft.  June  25.  Still  bearing 
many  small  berries.  It  is  one  of  the  latest. 

Williams  (B.)— From  Ellwanger  <fc  Barry,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.— Received  June  15,  1894.  June  5.  The 
largest  perfect  strawberry  up  to  date  was  picked 
from  this  to-day,  measuring  over  five  inches  in 
circumference;  heart-shaped,  scarlet,  golden 
seeds;  the  tips  a  trifle  white;  red  flesh  of  good 
quality.  June  10.  A  solid  berry  of  medium  size, 
fairly  productive.  June  11.  Peduncles  too  short, 
very  prolific,  but  the  tips  are  too  often  white. 
Good  quality.  June  18.  Still  bearing  berries  from 
small  to  medium.  June  21.  Still  bearing  a  few. 
Vines  and  peduncles  too  low. 

Ridgeway  (B.)— From  M.  H.  Ridgeway,  Wabash 
City,  Ind. — Received  September,  1894.  He  says  the 
parentage  is  Parker  Earle  and  Jersey  Queen. 
June  5.  Shapely,  medium  as  to  firmness,  medium 
red,  excellent  quality.  Plants  vigorous,  rather 
short  peduncles.  Early.  June  14.  Fine  plants 
for  a  spring  set.  Fine  flavor,  good  form.  Prom¬ 
ising.  June  17.  It  is  the  thriftiest  of  spring-set 
plants.  Quality  fine. 
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Cyclone  (B.)— From  Cleveland  Nursery  Com¬ 
pany,  Rio  Vista,  Va.— June  5.  This  is  a  promis¬ 
ing  variety.  It  is  among  the  earliest,  though 
not  the  earliest.  The  vines  are  as  thrifty  as  it 
is  desirable  they  should  be.  Peduncles  tall. 
Berry  medium  red ;  not  firm  enough  for  a  distant 
market;  quite  uniformly  heart-shaped,  seeds  yel¬ 
low,  flesh  red,  mild,  fair  quality.  The  berries 
average  large  for  so  early  a  variety.  June  7. 
Ripening  a  berry  here  and  there;  conical,  mild, 
medium  red.  Foliage  tall,  but  rather  weak.  June 
11.  No  large  berries.  June  14.  Ripening  freely ; 
medium  size,  poor  quality.  June  18.  The  name 
of  this  variety  must  have  been  suggested  by  the 
petioles,  peduncles  and  leaves,  which  look  as  if 
they  had  been  struck  by  a  cyclone.  Still  bearing 
a  large  quantity  of  small  berries.  June  21.  Still 
bearing  many  berries  of  small  size. 

Hersey  (P.) — H.  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
June  5.  Has  the  most  thrifty  vines  of  any  variety 
we  have  ever  seen.  None  ripe  at  this  date,  but 
there  is  a  fine  show.  The  leaves  wholly  conceal 
the  berries.  June  7.  Some  of  the  largest  size, 
just  coming  in  season.  June  8.  Berries  too  much 
parted  in  the  middle  as  if  two  berries  were 
joined  together.  Tips  are  too  often  white.  Qual¬ 
ity  mild;  by  which  we  mean,  in  this  case,  it  is 
neither  sweet  nor  acid.  Berry  quite  firm  and  of 
scarlet  color.  Vines  continue  to  be  the  thriftiest 
in  our  collection.  June  9.  Hersey  is  now  ripening 
freely  and  is  very  productive  of  berries  of  large 
to  the  largest  size.  In  shape  it  is  short,  broad 
and  thick,  scarlet  color  and  a  trifle  soft.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  peduncles  do  not  hold  up  the  fruit 
better.  June  11.  Ripening  freely,  highly  produc¬ 
tive.  Peduncles  short  and  so  heavily  freighted 
that  the  berries  lie  on  the  soil. 

Satisfaction  (B.)— From  G.  W.  Howard,  Stev- 
ensville,  Mich. —  Received  May,  1894.  June  7. 
Regular,  heart-shaped,  scarlet,  mild.  Fine  tall 
plants,  covering  the  berries  well,  strong  produc¬ 
ers.  Season  medium.  Productive.  June  11.  Ber¬ 
ries  average  large  and  shapely,  heart-shaped, 
always  regular  ;  red  flesh.  Vines  vigorous, 
healthy  and  productive.  It  is  worth  trying.  Quite 
firm  for  so  light  a  berry.  June  17.  In  full  bear¬ 
ing.  Berries  from  medium  to  very  large,  good 
form.  Exceedingly  productive,  fairly  firm  only. 
June  18.  Past  its  best  season.  June  21.  Still 
bearing  good  sized  berries  of  good  quality.  Vine 
thrifty. 

Annie  Lawiue  (B.)— From  M.  Crawford,  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Falls,  O. — Received  May,  1894.  June  7. 
Strong  plants  not  growing  very  high.  Strong 
peduncles  growing  rather  .above  the  leaves — 
late.  June  14.  Just  coining  into  season.  Round, 
stubby,  but  regular  berries  of  good  quality,  and 
firm.  Would  not  at  this  time  seem  to  be  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  June  15.  Of  fine  quality,  almost  the 
finest,  as  now  judged.  The  berries  average  large 
to  very  large.  The  shape  is  decidedly  oblate  or 
nearly  round — shorter  from  the  calyx  to  the  “tip” 
than  from  side  to  side.  It  has  not  any  tip  so  to 
say.  Vines  of  medium  height  and  of  satisfactory 
vigor.  Quite  firm  for  so  large  a  berry.  Com¬ 
mended  for  its  quality  and  size.  It  is  not  notably 
productive.  June  17.  Still  in  bearing.  Quality 
is  the  most  to  be  claimed  for  this.  June  18.  Still 
ripening  a  few. 

Blonde  (B.) — From  G.  Cowing,  Muncie,  Ind. — 
Received  April,  1894.  Late.  June  14.  The  ber¬ 
ries  are  conical  with  some  neck.  Of  a  scarlet 
color,  good  quality  and  medium  size.  Fairly  firm 
for  so  light  a  berry.  Healthy  foliage.  June  17. 
Still  bearing  freely.  June  18.  Still  in  bearing. 

Maytrott  (B.) — From  S.  T.  Dowler,  Vineland, 
N.  J. — Received  April,  1894.  June  7.  Ripening 
freely,  medium  red,  medium  size,  firm,  heart- 
shaped,  mild,  fair  quality.  June  9.  Berries 
small,  good  quality.  June  11.  Medium  size. 
June  18.  This  seems  to  be  the  height  of  its  season. 

Equinox  (B.) — From  Cleveland  Nursery  Co., 
Rio  Vista,  Va. — Received  April,  1894.  Late.  June 
18.  Bearing  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  green  and 
ripe  ;  of  high  quality.  The  vines  are  suffering 
from  drought.  June  21.  Vines  full  of  berries 
which  are  drying  up  or  ripening  imperfectly. 
Foliage  insufficient  and  rusty.  June  25.  Still 
bearing  small,  half  dried-up  berries. 

Thompson’s  54  (B.) — From  the  Cleveland  Nur¬ 
sery  Company,  Rio  Vista,  Va. — Received  spring 
of  1894.  June  7.  Heart-shaped,  scarlet,  rather 
soft;  not  worth  describing  for  this  soil.  The  com¬ 
pany  tell  us,  however,  that,  it  is  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  berry  they  have  ever  seen.  A  seedling  of 
Great  American.  June  11.  Inferior  foliage.  Good 
quality,  quite  firm,  and  medium  to  small.  Late 
and  suffering  from  drought.  June  21.  Much  like 
Equinox. 

Tennessee  Prolific  (B.) — From  same.  June  7. 
Beginning  to  ripen.  Strong  plants,  prolific;  ber¬ 
ries  irregular  shape.  June  11.  Medium  size, 
rather  soft.  Berries  all  two-lobed — not  recom¬ 
mended.  Habit  resembles  that  of  Cyclone ;  berries 
average  larger.  June  21.  Still  ripening  freely. 

Charlie. — From  Cleveland  Nursery  Company, 
Rio  Vista,  Va.— Received  spring  of  1894.  June  7. 
Splendid  foliage,  tall,  strong  peduncles;  berry 
heart-shape,  bright  red,  firm,  usually  well  held  up. 
June  9.  We  have  never  seen  taller  leaf-stems.  The 
peduncles,  also,  are  extra  long;  berries  of  medium 
size.  June  14.  Productive,  fair  quality  only. 
Splendid  vines.  Ordinary.  June  18.  Past  best 
season.  June  21.  Fine  foliage,  good  quality. 
Berries  small  at  this  time. 

Glen  Mary. — From  Edward  T.  Ingram,  West 
Chester,  Pa.— Received  April,  1894.  Imperfectly 
bisexual.  June  7.  Largest  ripe  berries  up  to 
date.  Good  shape  for  so  large  a  berry,  medium 
red,  not  firm,  mild  quality.  June  9.  Berries  very 
large,  firm  enough  only  for  a  near  market.  About 
the  shape  of  Sharpless,  often  with  white  tips. 
June  10.  Not  very  productive,  but  many  of  the 


berries  are  of  fine  size — nearly  six  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  June  11.  Large  to  very  large,  often 
with  white  tips.  June  14.  A  large  yielder  of  large 
berries,  of  good  form — broad  heart-shaped,  often 
widened  at  tip.  One  of  the  most  promising  of  our 
later  trials.  June  17.  Past  its  best.  June  18. 
Still  bearing  a  good  many  berries,  which  hold 
their  size  unusually  well.  June  21.  Still  in  bear¬ 
ing.  Many  of  the  berries  are  of  the  largest  size, 
(Continued  on  next  page). 


Ittistdlancousi 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Peculiar 

In  combination,  proportion  and  process. 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  possesses  peculiar 
curative  powers  unknown  to  any  other 
preparation.  This  is  why  it  has  a  record 
of  cures  unequaled  in  the  history  of 
medicine.  It  acts  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  by  making  it  pure,  rich  and  healthy, 
it  cures  disease  and  gives  good  health. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  true  blood  purifier  prominent¬ 
ly  in  the  public  eye  today.  SI;  six  for  $5. 


H  nnH  ’  c  Di  lie  cure  habitual  constipation. 
1  1  ut,u  *  i  « 1 1*  Price  25c.  per  box. 


DIBBLE  SEED  CO.’S 


Crimson  Clover! 

HARDY.  VIGOROUS.  NORTHERN  GROWN. 

Gold  Coin  Wheat. 

275  bushels  48  pounds  from  five  acres,  or  55  bush 
els  9  3-5  pounds  per  acre. 

The  best  wheat  ever  offered. 

Mammoth  Winter  Rye. 

The  strongest  growing,  tallest,  stiffest-stra wed, 
heaviest  yielding  RYE  in  existence. 

Catalogue  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  COMPANY, 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


I  )AAAAAAMMAAMWWUWWWWUMAA(  | 

i  Grimson  Glover  i 

.  .  $3.60  per  bushel.  Dirt  cheap,  you  say,  but  that  . 

■  is  the  way  we  have  of  selling  our  enormous  crop  1  , 
,  >  of  seeds.  Largest  growers  in  America  of  Clovers,  I  , 
(  1  Grasses  for  fall  sowing,  Corn,  Winter  Wheats,!  ' 
'  |  Potatoes,  etc.,  etc.  Grasses  and  Clovers  should  be  i  1 
1  |  sown  this  fall  before  September  25th.  Our  Grass  (  * 
1  .  Mixtures  insure  rousing  crops,  and  then  Winter,  » 
i  Wheat  I  Now  honor  bright,  did  you  crop  more  . 

■  than  15  bushels  this  year  per  acre  ?  That  is  too  1  , 
,  I  bad,  with  big  price,  you  ought  to  have  had  30  to  6o  I 

I  bushels  per  acre.  Well,  Salzer’s  Red  Cross  of  the  |  ' 
t  North  Winter  Wheat  guarantees  such  a  yield,  i  1 
1  .  Fall  catalogue  and  sample  of  Clover  or  Red  Cross  ,  1 
>  ,  Wheat  free,  if  you  mention  llural  A 'etc-  Yorker.  . 
.  John  A.  Snlzcr  Seed  Co.,  LaCrosse,  Wis.  » 
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Three  crimson  ramblers, ( 

The  greatest  Rose  novelty  offered  in  years.. 

By  mail  postpaid.  Plant  now.  ’ 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mt.  Hope  Nnrsenes,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  BRANDYWINE 

STRAWBERRY 

has  now  produced  afull  crop  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
season.  Plants  ready  July  15,  that  with  care  will 
make  a  good  matted  row  for  next  season's  fruiting. 
For  prices  address  the  originator, 

EDWARD  T.  INGRAM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Crimson  Clover  Seedo“'™™“ 

of  1895.  Delaware-grown  and  thoroughly  recleaned. 
READY  NOW.  Market  price. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover.  Del. 


Crimson  Clover. 

Clean  pedigree  seed  crop  of  1895.  DELAWARE 
FRUIT  EXCHANGE,  S.  H.  Dkuhy,  Woodside.  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  „£w®?oV 

Delaware  grown  seed,  strictly  fresh  and  pure. 
Catalogue  free. 

ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  GLOVER 

SEED  THAT  GROWS. 

$5.50  $  100  lbs. ;  $3  $  50  lbs. ;  75c.  $  10  lbs.,  including 

^  VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

26  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST.  TURNIP  SEED.  Etc. 


DON’T  BUY  CRIMSON  CLOVER 

until  you  have  read  the  most  complete  treatise  ever 
printed.  Tells  you  what  seed  is  hardy ;  how  and  when 
to  sow;  how  to  succeed  in  dry  weather. 

Full  particulars  free. 

J.  A.  EVERITT,  Seedsman,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PRINKMI  T"<»IAS  McKLKOY,  European 
unimoun  |  Seed  Commission  Merchant.  Mercan¬ 


tile  Exchange  Building,  Harrison  St., 
N.  Y.  The  largest  importer  of  Crimson 
Clover  in  the  U.  S.  Write  for  price.  To  Dealers  Only. 


CLOVER 


Crimson  CloverSeed 

500  BUSHELS. 

I UT  Twenty-page  Catalogue  free,  u  i 
J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  -  -  BERLIN,  MD 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


—The  largest  handler 


grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber.  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED, 

1895  Crop.  Those  intending  to  sow  should  secure 
Delaware-grown  Seed  at  once.  Price  reduced.  Write 
for  particulars,  stating  quantity  desired. 

GEO.  H.  MURRAY,  Viola,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed  has  visited  my 

farm  and  knows  that  my  seed  is  pure  and  fresh.  My 
clover  is  better  than  ever  this  year. 

E.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


nnnn  Crimson  Clover  Seed  now 
NEW  Ufa Ul  ready.  Absolutely  free  from 
filth.  GEO.  G.  KERR.  Newark,  Del. 


fin  I  MOON  clover  SEED.— Home  grown;  new 
OmlYlOUn  crop.  Prices  on  application,  stating 
quantity  wanted.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

For  hay,  ensilage,  green  manuring,  fall,  winter  and 
spring  pasturage.  We  offer  best  new  crop,  hardy 
Delaware-grown  seed,  recleaned  and  thoroughly 
cured  at  low  prices.  New  circular,  describing  habits, 
growth  and  uses  of  Crimson  Clover;  also  other  clover 
and  grass  seeds,  for  summer  and  fall  planting.  Val¬ 
uable  new  varieties  of  Winter  Wheat.  Turnip  Seed, 
etc.,  with  prices,  free  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed 

was  grown  by  me,  and  is  guaranteed  free  from  all 
weed  seeds.  CLARENCE  W.  HAZEL, 

Cheswold,  Kent  County,  Del. 


GREATEST  THINGS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Crimson  Clover,  Cow  Peas  and  Winter 
Oats.  Send  for  new  descriptive  catalogue 
before  purchasing  seed.  A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower 
and  Dealer,  Wyoming,  Kent  County,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover 


The  best  pasture  crop  you  could  possibly  sow. 
Best  for  tne  cattle— Best  for  the  soil.  But  you  I 
must  have  the  best  seed.  This  is  one  of  the  special- 1 
ties  for  which  we  are  famous.  Get  prices  at  once. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLI  NS,  Moorestown.N.  J.  | 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  GENUINE  HARDY 

Crimson  Glover 


The  most  vnluable  crop  in  existence. 

It  heads  the  list  for  Green  manuring,  equally 
valuable  for  Hay,  Pasture,  and  Silage.  Our  home 
grown  acclimated  seed  succeeds  everywhere  and 
on  all  kinds  of  soil  when  sown  in  July,  August  or 
September.  We  have  the  largest  crop  of  seed 
ever  grown  in  this  country.  It  will  pay  you 
to  get  our  prices  before  ordering  and 
ask  for  our  descriptire  circular,  mailed  FREE. 


JOHNSON  &,  STOKES,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  FULL 
CROP  OF 


STRAWBERRIES 


next  Season  from  our 
Pot-grown  Plants. 


2,000,000  Celery  Plants. 
1,000,000  Cabbage  Plants. 


Plants  and  Vines  of  every  de¬ 
scription  and  variety.  All  grown 
under  my  own  supervision. 


Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list,  now  ready,  mailed  free. 


T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 
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We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

I  PEACH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES  i 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

I  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &.  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY.  I 
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Annua!  Strawberry  Report,  1895. 

(CONTINUED.) 

the  drought  considered.  They  are  irregular  in 
shape,  however,  many  of  the  tips  being  white. 
June  25.  This  is  one  of  the  best  latest.  It  holds 
its  size  better  than  any  other.  Vigorous  vines  to 
the  last. 

Hay’s  Prolific  or  Frostproof. — From  Rogers 
Nursery  Company,  Moorestown,  N.  J. — We  do  not 
see  anything  remarkable  in  this  variety  as  yet. 
June  14.  Large,  regular  form,  rather  soft.  June 
17.  Now  in  full  bearing.  Dark-red  berries,  rich, 
quite  firm.  Average  large  and  of  good  form. 
June  18.  The  berries  are  now  small  and  lying  on 
the  soil.  June  21.  Still  in  bearing.  No  special 
merits. 

Chairs. — From  W.  F.  Allen  Jr.,  Salisbury,  Md. — 
Received  spring  of  1894.  June  7.  Ripening  some 
large  berries  that  do  not  seem  to  be  held  up  well. 
June  9.  This  is  a  handsome  berry,  and  the  vines 
are  productive.  Medium  red,  regular,  nearly 
round  and  of  good  quality.  June  11.  Plants 
healthy  and  productive,  quality  fair.  June  17. 
The  berries  hold  their  size  as  well  as  any,  and  is 
now  yielding  as  many  berries  as  any  other 
variety.  Parker  Earle  comes  next  at  this  time. 
The  peduncles  do  not  hold  up  the  berries;  in  a 
wet  season  they  would  rot.  Rather  soft.  June  21. 
This  variety  is  at  this  time  more  prolific  than  any 
other.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  berries  were  not  more 
firm  and  were  not  held  up  from  the  ground  better. 

Greenville. — From  J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver, 
N.  J. — Received  April,  1894.  June  7.  Ripening 
some  of  the  largest  size  of  the  Sharpless  type. 
Splendid,  dark-green  foliage.  June  9.  Great 
yielder,  ripening  freely.  Berries  medium  to  larg¬ 
est,  often  winged  and  Sharpless  shape.  Scarlet 
color,  white  flesh.  Most  prolific  kind  of  this  date. 
Rather  soft.  June  11.  Height  of  season.  June 
14.  A  heavy  yielder  now,  but  too  soft.  Quality 
only  fair.  June  17.  About  past.  June  18.  Still 
bearing  a  few  small  berries. 

Victor  Hugo. — From  H.  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Received  spring  of  1894.  June  7.  Stems  are 
weak.  June  9.  Ripening  freely.  Large,  conical, 
medium  red,  mild — neither  acid  nor  very  sweet — 
not  very  firm.  June  11.  Bright  scarlet,  heart- 
shaped,  rather  conical,  large  to  medium.  Pro¬ 
ductive,  thrifty  vines.  Mid-season.  June  14.  A 
great  bearer.  Slighly  mottled  before  fully  ripe. 
Quite  firm,  fair  quality.  Fine  vines— worth  a  trial. 

Pine  Hill  (B.) — From  C.  G.  Bushnell,  Centre 
Brook,  Conn. — Received  spring  of  1894.  Very  good 
quality,  but  not  otherwise  of  value  as  judged  at 
this  time.  June  11.  Height  of  season.  Scarlet, 
soft,  variable  in  size.  June  16.  To-day  it  yields 
well.  Evidently  the  height  of  its  season. 

Shuckless.-. From  H.  A.  Dreer — Received  April, 
1894.  June  10.  Begins  to  ripen  this  date.  The 
berry  parts  readily  from  the  calyx  and  stem . 
Peduncles  strong  and  tall.  June  11.  Mealy,  light- 
colored  flesh,  medium  to  large,  broadly  heart- 
shaped.  The  mealiness  of  the  flesh  seems  to  be 
the  reason  why  the  berry  parts  readily  from  the 
calyx.  Often  a  portion  of  the  flesh  attached  to 
the  stem  adheres  to  the  receptacle,  leaving  a 
wedge-shaped  hollow  in  the  body  of  the  berry. 
June  18.  Past  its  best  season.  June  21.  Still  in 
bearing — berries  soft. 

Staple's  No  1. — From  D.  D.  Cottoin,  10  East  5th 
Street,  Dayton,  O. — Received  August,  1893.  June 
10.  Dark  red,  regular  heart-shaped,  medium 
size,  red  flesh,  firm,  good  quality — good  for  can¬ 
ning.  Plants  of  medium  height  and  vigor.  June 
14.  Ordinary  in  all  ways. 

Thompson’s  66.— From  the  Cleveland  Nursery 
Company,  Rio  Vista,  Va. — June  11.  Not  recom¬ 
mended,  berries  small. 

Parker  Earle. — June  14.  Just  coming  in.  Full 
of  green  berries,  a  few  ripe. 

Jucunda  Improved — is  not  at  home  here. 

Big  Unnamed. — From  G.  H.  &  J.  II.  Hale,  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  Conn. — Received  April,  1895.  June  12. 
All  that  we  may  fairly  say  now  of  tins  new 
variety,  which  we  believe  is  thought  to  be  very 
promising  by  the  introducers,  is  that  it  is  bisex¬ 
ual  and  of  good  quality.  In  color,  it  is  of  a 
medium  red,  with  red  flesh  and  probably  of 
variable  form. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher.— From  J.  T.  Lovett. — 
Received  August,  1893.  The  vines  were  exception¬ 
ally  vigorous  last  year,  as  then  noted.  This  year 
they  have  made  a  more  stocky  growth,  of  a  dark 
green  color,  but  not  so  tall.  It  is  a  late  variety. 
June  14.  Holds  its  peduncles  up  straight,  which 
is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the  variety. 
June  15.  This  is  now  yielding  a  large  quantity  of 
ill-shaped  berries,  small  to  medium  in  size.  The 
quality  at  this  time  is  from  good  to  very  good.  We 
have  never  known  a  variety  to  yield  fruit  so  vari¬ 
able  in  shape.  It  is  as  if  every  peduncle  belonged 
to  a  different  variety.  All  things  considered,  we 
do  not  recommend  it  for  trial.  June  17.  Every 
berry  ill-shaped  and  imperfect. 

James  Truitt  No.  38.— Received  August,  1894. 
June  21.  Fine  foliage,  dark  green.  Berries 
round,  often  puckered  about  the  tip;  of  excellent 
quality.  Seems  to  be  a  very  late  berry ;  another 
season  required. 


DISCUSSION. 

Keeping  the  Toll  at  Home. 

J.  E.  W.,  Ohio. — The  R.  N.-Y.  asks 
whether  farmers  can  profitably  do  their 
own  grinding.  To  this  I  emphatically 
answer,  Yes,  if  they  have  much  to  do.  I 
have  an  Aermotor  windmill  that  grinds 
for  me  and  my  neighbors.  It  cost  me  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100.  Repairs 
have  cost  but  a  trifle,  say,  $2  per  year, 
which  include  new  grinding  plates  when 
old  ones  are  worn.  This  rig  will  grind 
in  a  gale,  150  bushels  of  grain  in  a  day 
of  12  hours.  It  will  run  a  corn  sheller 
or  feed  cutter  extremely  well.  It  pumps 
water  for  500  sheep  and  other  stock.  It 
saws  wood  with  a  power  that  is  surpris¬ 


ing — will  saw  about  two  cords  per  hour 
with  a  good  wind.  There  are  other  mills 
besides  the  Aermotor  that  will  do  sim¬ 
ilar  work.  1  like  the  Aermotor  because 
I  know  that  it  is  a  success,  and  doubt¬ 
less  some  of  the  other  mills  are,  too. 

On  our  farm,  this  power  is  worth  eas¬ 
ily  $30  per  year  to  us.  1  do  not  know 
but  $50  would  more  nearly  express  it. 
The  mill  earns  us  a  stray  dollar  now 
and  then  grinding  for  neighbors.  It 
grinds  wheat  to  feed  our  hogs,  corn  meal 
and  Graham  flour  for  home  use,  corn 
meal  for  cows  and  chicks.  The  quality 
of  work  done  is  equal  to  any  system  of 
grinding.  In  this  country,  it  costs  five 
cents  per  bushel  at  the  mill  to  have 
grain  ground.  It  can  be  ground  at  home 
for  about  what  it  costs  to  haul  it  to  the 
mill  and  home  again.  Farmers  are  not 
so  shrewd  as  they  should  be  in  setting 
Nature’s  forces  to  work  for  them.  Wind 
has  been  long  in  the  habit  of  slipping 
through  the  barn  cracks,  and  stealing 
the  farmer’s  nickels  from  off  his  shiver¬ 
ing  cows  and  fattening  stock.  It  is  high 
time  he  set  it  to  work  earning  back  some 
of  them  by  turning  some  good  solid 
machinery — which  it  does  with  equal 
willingness. 

How’s  Trade? 

J.  F.  T.,  Douglas,  Micii. — The  R.  N.¬ 
Y.’s  article  under  this  heading,  June  8, 
is  very  suggestive.  ‘‘Rusiness  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  farmers  to  buy  goods,”  with  the 
surplus  they  have  been  hoarding  up 
during  the  stagnation  of  all  business 
enterprises.  Out  this  way,  there  is  no 
such  surplus  in  farmers’  hands.  If  any 
have  succeeded  in  keeping  out  of  debt 
with  the  meager  returns  from  products 
sold,  they  have  done  well.  The  $100 you 
would  have  them  send  into  the  cities  to 
“  buy  goods  and  start  business,”  is  not 
in  their  possession.  You  say  that,  for 
the  past  three  years  these  country  orders 
have  been  greatly  diminished.  I  believe 
that  the  orders  sent  into  the  cities  by 
farmers  are  fully  equal  to  their  ability 
to  pay.  ilealtny  improvements  in  farm 
equipments  always  depend  on  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  farm.  The  income  of  the 
farm  depends  largely  on  having  good 
markets  within  easy  reach.  When  our 
city  friends  buy  their  potatoes,  eggs  and 
household  supplies  of  home  producers 
and  farmers,  they  put  money  into  the 
farmer's  pockets  which  will  in  due  time 
be  returned  to  the  city  for  goods.  When 
our  city  friends  buy  their  supplies  in 
foreign  markets,  they  send  their  money 
out  of  the  country  and  deprive  American 
farmers  of  a  remunerative  market. 

This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
weekly  wool  report  from  Iloston.  “The 
sales  aggregate  larger  than  they  did  for 
the  same  period  last  year  ;  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  were  of  foreign 
wool.”  “The  total  receipts  of  foreign 
wools  in  this  market  since  January  1, 
have  been  already  about  42,000,000 
pounds,  against  about  8,000,000  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  During 
the  same  period,  the  receipts  of  domestic 
wool  have  only  been  about  25,000,000 
pounds.”  These  heavy  importations,  are 
driving  American  wool  growers  out  of 
the  industry.  Last  year,  at  this  time, 
when  the  tariff  was  still  operative,  but 
soon  to  be  set  aside  and,  therefore,  cast 
a  dark  shadow  over  the  market.  “Michi¬ 
gan  X,  sold  at  18  to  19  cents,  now  14  to 
1434  cents  ;  tine  Delaine,  23  to  25  cents, 
now  16  to  17  cents.”  If  we  take  the  loss 
on  Michigan  X  at  4  cents  per  pound, 
and  Delaine  at  7  cents  per  pound,  the 
average  is  534  cents  per  pound,  and 
aggregates  $835,687.38  as  the  loss  on  the 
clip  of  1894.  Then  the  money  paid  for 
foreign  wools  has  gone  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  American 
farmers.  In  view  of  this  low  price  of 
wool,  Michigan  flocks  from  January  1, 
1894,  to  April  1,  1894,  diminished  up¬ 
wards  of  55,000  in  number,  and  are  still 
decreasing.  Do  you  wonder  that  Mich¬ 
igan  farmers  do  not  send  money  to  the 
cities  to  buy  goods  and  start  business  ? 
Perhaps  some  of  the  farmers  over  the 
border  who  are  supplying  the  cities  with 
the  products  of  the  soil  as  “  free  raw 
material  ”  can  send  in  that  $100,000,000 
to  start  the  wheels  of  fortune.  Ask  them  ! 

R.  N.-Y. — We  still  believe  that  out  of 
the  nearly  10,000,000  farmers  and  farm 
hands  in  this  country,  there  are  easily 
1,000,000  people  who  can  spend  $100  each 
for  needed  articles  without  hurting  their 
financial  standing.  If  any  one  will  give 
any  quicker  way  of  starting  up  trade, 
we  wish  to  know  what  it  is. 


“  Tint  ONLY  SUCCESS." 

McCormick  Corn  Binder 


Chas.  McKissick,  Supt.  “Mayville  Farm,” 

Mayville,  N.  Dakota,  says: 

‘  'll  solves  the  question  of  handling  corn.” 

Wm.  E.  Dana,  East  Avon,  N.  Y.,  says: 

“J  cut  24  acres  of  corn  ranging  in 
height  from  3  to  14  feet." 

P.  F.  Huntley  Jr.,Le  Roy,  Minn.,  says: 

“  Just  what  is  wanted  in  corn 
districts .  ” 

A.  8.  Cotton,  Manager  “Sanitarium 
Farm,”  Clifton  Springs,  N.Y.,  says; 

“ Cuts  and  binds  all  com  —  slightly 
lodged  and  tangled ,  as  well  as  standing. 

Have  tried  many  corn  harvesters.  The 
McCormick  is  the  only  success .” 

Man.ifartured  hv  McCORMICK  HARVESTING  MACHINE  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


N.  H.  Leonard,  Spring  Valley,  Minn.,  says: 

“ Binds  the  corn  in  great  shape,  with 
nice  square  butts  for  shocking .” 

Lori  Wambaugh,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  says; 
■'It  works  well  and  to  my  entire 
satisfaction .” 

J.  It.  McCullough,  Solomon  City, 
Kan.,  says: 

1  ‘  Two  men  and  two  horses  can  cut , 
bind  and  shock  13  acres  a  day.  ” 

John  L.  Taylor,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  says: 

“J  cut  50  acres  of  ensilage  corn  (some  of 
it  very  heavy).  It  is  a  machine  which  all 
ensilage  growers  must  have." 


•  tfittit #  # 

KEYSTONE 
Corn  Huskers  and 
Fodder  Shredders 

are  further  improved  for 
1895.  Better  than  ever 
before.  You  can  learn  all 
about  them  from  the  free  book 

“The  Great  Leak 
On  The  Farm.’* 

Send  for  it  now. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 

Sterling,  Ill. 

We  have  branch  houses. 

########## 


* 
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THE  “SMALLEY” 
“FEED^AVERS” 


Ensilage  Foil  tier  Cutters,  for  hand  and  power, 
toot  Cutters  ifc  Veg’tble  Slicers,  hand  &  power. 
<'nrm  Feed  Mills,  for  Rear  or  pulley  drive.  Ear 
,’orn  Grinders,  &.  Sliellers.  _ 

"Iiow  to  Beat  a  Drouth,”  our  >95  hand  book 
or  Stock  Feeders  and  Price  List  mailed  free. 
IlIALLEY  iVIFti.  CO.,  iUauitowoe,  VVis. 


HORSE  POWERS 

Machines  for  THRESII  ING  &  CLEANING 
Grain,  and  SAWING  WOOD  with  Circulal 

-  an  and  Cross-Cut  Drug  Sawm 

Highest  award 

World's 
Fair, 

CHICAGO.  . 

Acknowledged'.  - 

aa  the  BEST,  considering  Easy  Draft,  Dura¬ 
bility,  Quantity  and  Quality  of  work.  60-page 

p"ffiy5r“-  A.W.GRAY’S  SONS, 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

P.  O.  Box  so  MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS.  Vt. 


Improved  Low-Down  Pennsylvania 
Force  Feed,  Grain,  Grass  and 
Phosphate  Drill. 

Built  either  with  or  without  Phosphate  Attachment 
Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  YORK,  PA 

Prices  lower  than  the  lowest. 


CANNING 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
_  D.  G  TRKNCH  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill*, 
and  Farnham  w  V  Mention  this  paper 


CHAMPION!®* 

CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  Has 
a  corrijated  pan  over  tirebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  bandied 
for  cleansing  and 
storing ;  and  a  per. 
feet  automatic 
regulator.  The 
Champion  is  as 
great  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the 
Cook  pan  as  the 
latter  was  over  the  _ 

old  it  on  kettle  hung  on  a  fence  raiL 

THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO., 

HUDSON,  Ohio,  &>  MONTREAL.,  Quebec. 

CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Ilydraulio,  Knnckle  Joint  and  Screw 
Presses,  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
eto.  Send  for  Catalogue.  mj  ■  r~* 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERnS 

..  PRESS  CO.,  _ _ 

1  W.  Water  St.,  SYRACUSE,  N.YT?i»J 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair, 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG.C0./Vo4  Main  St. 

Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio. 


CIDIICD^C  SAWM1LL-  4  11.  P.and 

K  ll  K  BH  F*  K  J  larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills. 
®  ■■■■■■■■■  w#  nay  Presses  &  WaterWheels 

DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  307,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 

5^*46  Inch  - Bell 

Feed  Opening 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  NsZgz  STEEL 
Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St„  Quincy,  III. 


NATIONAL 

Cider  and  Wine  Mills. 

Best  qualities  of  both  Crush¬ 
ing  and  Grating  Mills. 

Small  sizes  for  Family  use. 
Large  sizes  for  Farmers’  use. 
Fruit,  Wine  and  Lard  Presses. 
Hand  and  Power  Grinders. 
AMES  PLOW  CO. 

Boston  and  New  York. 

Send  for  Circulars,  Catalogue. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

tlTUL'  ('(J  \  Vf'ltl)”  For  family  use.  C  lieujjest  in  t  he 
HID  uLimtuLIV  market.  *3.50.  $0  and  *10.  Circ 
EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  S.  5th  St.,  l’hila.,  Pa 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.0-1,  equal  to 
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ADVERTISING  KATES. 
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SATURDAY ,  JULY  20,  1895. 


Judging  from  our  correspondence,  there  are  many 
people  in  the  State  of  Delaware  who  believe  in  the 
principles  of  the  Single  Tax  on  land  values  as  advo¬ 
cated  by  Henry  George.  We  are  not  surprised  to  see 
it  stated  in  the  daily  papers  that  these  Single  Taxers 
are  determined  to  bring  their  ideas  to  the  front  in  an 
effort  to  graft  them  on  the  laws  of  Delaware.  We 
doubt  whether  they  succeed,  but  the  discussion  won’t 
hurt  anybody  but  the  people  who  prefer  to  talk  tariff. 


o 


No,  young  man,  when  some  smooth  talker  comes  to 
sell  you  a  powder  which  will  double  the  quantity  of  but¬ 
ter  made  from  your  milk,  don’t  buy  it.  It’s  a  fraud. 
When  somebody  tries  to  sell  you  a  great  “  cure  all” 
that  is  to  bring  dead  organs  to  life,  don’t  buy  it.  It’s 
a  fraud  !  When  some  one  comes  with  a  bag  of  stuff 
and  tells  you  that  by  scattering  a  few  pounds  of  it 
over  an  acre  of  good  ground,  you  stand  a  chance  of 
capturing  150  pounds  of  nitrogen— what  about  that? 


Prime  hay  will  be  high  this  winter.  We  assume 
that  every  farmer  who  reads  an  agricultural  paper, 
realizes  that  fact  by  this  time.  How  many  will  make 
some  money  out  of  the  information  ?  If  a  man  has  a 
fair  crop  of  good  hay,  and  can  provide  other  food  for 
his  own  stock,  he  has  a  chance  to  do  some  business. 
He  should  have  sowed  some  fodder  corn  on  all  avail¬ 
able  land  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  facts  about  hay. 
This  fodder  would  keep  his  own  stock  during  the 
winter,  which  would  leave  the  hay  free  for  sale.  How 
many  farmers  will  do  that  ?  It  is  a  good  business 
chance — such  a  chance  as  gives  merchants  or  manu¬ 
facturers  their  profits  ! 

O 

“  I  can’t  eat  potatoes  any  more  since  they  have 
begun  putting  that  nasty  phosphate  on  them,  and  dose 
them  with  Paris-green  to  kill  the  bugs  ;  they  choke 
me,  and  I  don’t  believe  they’re  fit  to  eat,”  said  a 
woman  who  believes  in  all  sorts  of  signs  and  moon¬ 
shine.  An  old  farmer  knows  that  “  fossifit  pizens 
the  ground.”  Another  won’t  plant  his  beans  or  his 
potatoes  until  the  sign  is  right.  Another  cuts  his 
Canada  thistles  in  the  old  of  the  moon  to  kill  them. 
Another  kills  his  hogs  when  the  moon  is  growing,  so 
that  the  pork  sha  n’t  shrink.  Talk  about  the  super¬ 
stition  of  the  Dark  Ages  !  This  blind  superstition  and 
belief  in  signs,  a"hd  blind  dependence  on  luck,  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  poor  farming  than  any  other,  if 
not  all  other  causes. 

O 

That  is  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Newton  on 
page  488.  We  have  always  contended  that  many 
farmers  lose  money  on  hired  help.  It  often  happens 
that  the  hired  man  has  more  cash  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  his  employer.  That  is  usually  because  the 
farmer  is  not  a  good  hand  to  manage  the  labor  of 
others.  Very  likely  he  can  work  to  good  advantage 
himself,  but  he  can  not  do  his  own  work,  and  also 
plan  work  for  another  that  will  yield  a  profit.  In 
most  cases,  such  a  man  will  do  better  to  do  well  the 
labor  that  can  be  performed  by  the  members  of  his 
own  family,  and  hire  as  little  help  as  possible.  Of 
course,  to  do  this  effectually,  he  must  make  use  of 
the  best  tools  and  methods— but  that  is  what  all 
successful  men  must  do 

O 


heavy  cost.  They  were  plainly  accused  of  forgery  and  perjury 
by  these  farmers  in  their  depositions,  and  they  made  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  abandon  the  creamery  to  those  that  had  paid  the  $400  (and 
the  bull),  and  each  party  pay  its  own  costs.  This  was  accepted, 
and  the  case  settled  last  week.  This  is  not  a  good  section  for 
sharks  of  their  stamp  or  business  methods.  s.  s.  baker. 

Blackstone,  Va. 

Our  advice  in  such  cases  is  for  the  farmers  to  com¬ 
bine  and  make  a  legal  fight  against  extortion.  These 
men  did  so  and  won.  That’s  right.  If  there  were 
more  communities  like  this  one,  American  agricul¬ 
ture  would  be  in  better  condition. 

Q 

“  Better  days  are  coming,”  was  the  motto  which, 
years  ago,  a  certain  Grange  had  on  its  banner.  That 
motto  seems  to  have  been  appropriated  by  more 
farmers  than  ever  belonged  to  one  Grange  ;  and  not 
in  its  hopeful  sense,  either.  Instead  of  enjoying  life 
to-day,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  pleasures  and 
conveniences  that  are  possible  now,  they  delay  every¬ 
thing  until  some  time  in  the  future.  Mr.  A  is  going 
to  build  a  new  house  by  and  by,  so  there’s  nc  use  fix- 
ing  up  the  old  one.  He  has  selected  a  new  building 
spot  on  the  farm,  and  shade  trees  and  other  outdoor 
improvements  are  either  placed  there  at  once,  or 
saved  for  the  expected  new  home,  and  the  old  home 
gets  barer  and  more  forlorn  each  year.  But  “  better 
days  are  coming,”  if  the  funerals  don’t  come  first. 

G 

We  have  tried  to  obtain  some  facts  about  grass 
substitutes  for  Timothy  and  clover — page  486.  They 
are  evidently  hard  to  obtain.  Our  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  this  matter. 
Doubtless  many  of  the  station  directors  think  that 
having  shown  the  great  possibilities  of  the  corn  crop 
— as  ensilage  and  dried  fodder — they  have  done  their 
duty.  It  seems  pretty  evident  that  in  a  season  like 
this,  most  farmers  will  be  obliged  to  depend  on  culti¬ 
vated  crops  of  some  sort  for  stock  food.  A  dry,  frosty 
spring  is  death  to  old  meadows.  The  surest  hay 
crop  comes  from  fields  in  a  rotation — with  not  over 
three  years  in  sod.  The  plants  are  then  always  young 
and  thrifty.  There  is  a  good  proportion  of  clover 
and  fewer  weeds.  Old  meadows  will  do  well  in 
favorable  seasons  if  given  sufficient  food,  but  in  sea¬ 
sons  like  the  present,  they  fail. 


Try  it — that  is  if  it  is  Crimson  clover  seed  ! 

O 

In  the  past  three  months,  at  least  430  American  busi¬ 
ness  concerns,  with  315,000  workmen  on  their  pay-rolls, 
have  raised  wages  and  increased  work.  In  most  cases, 
this  increase  was  back  to  the  old  rate  that  prevailed  be¬ 
fore  the  financial  stringency  began.  Most  of  this  in¬ 
crease  has  been  granted  voluntarily — without  strikes 
or  “demands”  on  the  part  of  laborers.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  thing  and  a  good  thing.  It  seems  to  us  one  of 
those  things  over  which  every  true  American  should 
rejoice — be  he  Protectionist,  Free  Trader,  Prohibi¬ 
tionist,  Populist,  Goldbug,  Silverbug,  Greenbacker, 
Single-Taxer,  Woman’s-ltighter,  or  what  not  ! 

O 

There’s  another  new  idea  outlined  by  Mr.  Jamison 
this  week.  It  is  that  of  letting  the  hogs  harvest  and 
thrash  the  rye  crop.  Of  course  that  wouldn’t  pay  in 
a  section  where  rye  straw  is  worth  $20  a  ton  ;  but 
those  sections  ai*e  very  few,  and  Mr.  Jamison  makes 
some  good  points  about  his  practice.  Do  you  notice 
how  all  these  thoughtful  men  are  devising  schemes 
for  cutting  off  the  cash  paid  help  ?  Farm  labor  is 
expensive  nowadays — if  you  measure  it  in  bushels  of 
grain,  and  that  is  why  shrewd  farmers  are  using 
their  crops  in  new  ways— so  as  to  avoid  paying  money 
for  labor  that  will  add  but  little  to  the  crop’s  value, 
o 

There  is  one  thing  about  the  production  of  “sani- 
tary  milk,  that  is  important  enough  to  warrant  a 
place  for  it  here.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  feed  and 
house  the  cows'  perfectly,  and  handle  the  milk  in  a 
clean  and  systematic  way,  but  another  condition  of 
the  cows  must  also  be  studied.  Mr.  Cottrell  puts  it 
in  this  way  : 

“The  milk  from  a  fresh  cow  is  richer  flavored  and 
more  easily  digested  than  that  from  a  cow  long  in 
milk.  We  breed  our  cows  so  that  calves  are  born 
every  week  in  the  year.  A  fresh  cow  gives  much 
more  than  a  dry  cow,  so  that  by  having  cows  con¬ 
stantly  calving,  the  great  bulk  of  our  milk  is  always 
from  fresh  cows.  Farmers  who  have  their  cows  all 
calve  at  one  time,  either  spring  or  fall,  will  be  able 
to  produce  ‘  sanitary  milk  ’  suitable  for  young  chil¬ 
dren  and  invalids  with  weak  stomachs,  for  a  short 
time  only,  because  as  soon  as  the  flow  of  milk  begins 
to  decrease,  and  the  cows  get  in  calf  again,  the  milk 
becomes  poorer  in  flavor  and  less  digestible,  and  will 
continue  to  get  worse  until  the  cows  dry  up.” 

You  will  easily  see,  therefore,  that  the  making  of 
perfect  milk  is  not  at  all  the  simple  operation  an  out¬ 
sider  might  consider  it. 


If  it  is  impossible  (in  your  mind)  to  take  the  family 
for  a  summer  outing,  the  best  compromise  will  be  to 
buy  two  or  three  extra  hammocks.  “  Have  one 
already.  What  do  we  want  with  any  more  ?  ”  One 
hammock  isn’t  enough,  any  more  than  one  rocking 
chair  is  enough  for  a  family.  “  Turn  about  ”  is  rarely 
played  fairly.  When  there  is  only  one  comfortable 
corner,  the  selfish  or  thoughtless  member  of  the 
family  too  often  occupies  it.  The  tired  mother  with 
just  a  few  minutes  for  a  rest,  would  enjoy  them  best 
in  the  hammock  ;  but  when  she  sees  it  already  occu¬ 
pied  by  some  one  else,  unselfishness  will  not  allow 
her  to  interrupt  the  picture  of  ease,  and  she  turns 
away,  perhaps,  to  take  up  some  task,  knowing  that 
if  there  is  no  place  for  her  to  rest,  there  are  always 
places  to  work. 

O 

This  seems  to  be  woman’s  year.  Everything  is 
going  her  way.  Not  without  considerable  opposi¬ 
tion,  it  is  true,  but  she  seems  bound  to  make  prog¬ 
ress  along  all  lines.  But  a  new  movement  for 
squelching  unappreciative  man,  has  apparently  been 
begun,  and  seems  to  be  countenanced  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  First  Lady  of  the  land,  Mrs. 
Cleveland.  If  it  become  general,  man  might  as 
well  take  a  back  seat  at  once.  It  has  been  observed 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  babies  born  this  year 
are  girls.  The  most  conspicuous  example  is  the 
latest  arrival  in  the  President’s  family,  which  is  the 
third.  Have  the  women  of  the  country  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  to  bear  only  girl  babies  hereafter? 
And  has  Airs.  Cleveland  indorsed  this  by  her  practi¬ 
cal  example  ?  If  so,  the  days  of  the  tyrant  man  are 
surely  numbered,  and  his  downfall  is  only  a  question 
of  time.  In  his  arrogant  pride,  he  denies  to  women 
her  “rights,"  but  she  will  yet  down  him  by  means  as 
certain  as  they  are  effectual. 

O 

On  page  348,  we  printed  a  letter  from  Air.  S.  S. 
Baker,  of  Virginia,  giving  an  account  of  his  dealings 
with  a  dairy  supply  house  in  Chicago.  Some  of  our 
readers  have  had  similar  dealings  with  promoters  of 
creameries  or  canning  factories.  The  following  note 
will  show  them  how  the  thing  came  out  : 

Some  time  ago,  I  wrote  you  that  the  farmers  here  were  engaged 
in  a  legal  fight  with  the  Chicago  creamery  sharks,  and  that  we 
expected  to  win.  We  have  done  it,  compelled  a  complete  sur¬ 
render  on  their  part,  and  have  settled  the  matter  with  them  to 
our  entire  satisfaction.  They  built  what  they  called  a  $4,800 
creamery  here.  They  succeeded  in  getting  $400  in  cash,  and  a  bull 
valued  at  $500  (worth  $50)  that  died  in  a  short  time,  paid  in  by 
some  of  the  stockholders  that  did  not  care  to  fight  them.  They 
sent  agents  and  lawyers  here  to  blow  and  to  bluff.  They  took 
depositions  of  their  agents  in  Chicago,  and  of  the  victims  here  at 


O 

BREVITIES. 

Mark  thou  yon  man  who  in  the  spring, 

The  sweat  from  off  his  brow  did  wring, 

And  bared  his  brawny  arms  of  sleeves, 

With  air  of  one  who  quite  believes 
That  no  existing  weed  or  bug 
Can  muster  up  the  power  to  lug 
An  obstacle  of  size  to  stop 
His  march,  unto  a  perfect  crop. 

He  started  out  both  brash  and  bold, 

Too  full  of  gunpowder  to  hold, 

And  in  vain  boast  and  bragging,  he 
Blew  off  one-half  his  energy. 

But  now  the  weeds  are  big  and  thick  ; 

His  boast  is  dumb — his  back  is  sick. 

He  started  out  with  much  saltpeter, 

To  kill  the  weeds  in  quick,  short  meter. 

But  now  the  weeds  may  proudly  flout, 

For  his  assault  has  petered  out. 

Salt  the  sheep. 

Make  your  head  save  your  sole. 

How’s  the  hired  man  holding  out  ? 

What  buoys  up  that  boy’s  spirits  ? 

Give  the  “old  flag”  a  new  send  off. 

Lots  of  bluff  in  the  creamery  shark. 

Vacate  your  farm  for  that  vacation. 

Jammed  fruit  makes  poor  preserves. 

Your  wife  needs  a  change  of  air — so  do  you  ! 

Tue  Ellerslie  silos  will  hold  ice  in  summer  time. 

Don’t  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  rites  of  labor. 

Texas  is  ahead  of  New  York  in  enforcing  legal  prohibition. 

Give  it  a  try  !  What  ?  Hogging  and  sheeping  your  field  of  rye. 

There’s  a  difference  between  an  acute  conscience  and  a  cute  one. 

Sew  up  that  hole  in  the  hay  crop  by  sowing  a  patch  of  fodder 
corn. 

Our  first  sowing  of  Crimson  clover  was  made  on  July  6  in 
sweet  corn. 

Trimmino  off  the  horse’s  mane  may  be  called  a  hew  mane  opera¬ 
tion  in  this  weather. 

In  feeding  “  balanced  rations,”  there’s  a  most  important  key  to 
regulate  the  balance — individuality. 

We  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  some  one  can  tell  us  how 
best  to  use  steam  in  the  farm  laundry. 

The  horn  fly  is  propagated  in  manure.  It  will  pay  you  to  break 
up  the  droppings  in  the  pasture  with  a  mallet. 

Twenty  years  ago,  northern  Colorado  was  little  better  than  a 
desert.  Now  it  costs  $65,00C  just  to  buy  the  bags  needed  to  hold 
the  potato  crop  of  that  section. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  we  had  in  our  house  garden,  13  distinct 
sorts  of  fruit  aud  vegetables  ripe  and  ready  for  the  table  !  After 
July  15,  we  shall  average  19  different  sorts  at  all  times. 

At  the  beet-sugar  factory  at  Chino,  Cal.,  a  sidewalk  1,000  feet 
long  has  been  built  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  waste  molasses. 
This  mixture  is  said  to  dry  as  hard  as  a  brick  in  the  hot  sun. 

For  several  years  past  efforts  have  been  made  to  sell  baled  corn 
stalks.  Such  sales  have  been  slow  because  hay  has  been  plenti¬ 
ful.  This  year  we  have  a  short  hay  crop  and  an  abundance  of 
corn.  Now  is  the  time  to  boom  the  baled  stalks  at  a  fair  price, 
and  let  the  public  see  what  they  are. 
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THE  PROSPECT: 

The  progressive  farmer  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  depending  upon  his  bucolic  Representative  in 
Congress  for  his  supply  of  garden  seeds,  is  doomed  to 
disappointment  this  year.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  advertised  for  seeds  that  “  were  rare  and  uncom¬ 
mon  to  the  country  or  such  as  can  be  made  more  prof¬ 
itable  by  frequent  changes  from  one  part  of  our 
own  country  to  another,”  and  has  determined  to  pur¬ 
chase  no  others.  Six  bids  have  been  received,  and  all 
were  rejected  because  they  did  not  conform  to  the  re¬ 
quirement,  and  offered  simply  the  usual  garden  seeds. 

O 

It  is  reported  that  seven  horses,  the  property  of 
State  Senator  Grady,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  poisoned 
by  eating  moldy  straw  with  which  they  had  been 
bedded.  The  case  has  been  thoroughly  investigated 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Edge,  who  says  that  such 
straw  is  extremely  poisonous.  In  this  case,  of  eight 
horses  in  a  row  of  stalls  similarly  bedded,  seven  were 
in  the  habit  of  nibbling  at  their  bedding,  and  all 
died,  while  the  eighth  never  known  to  eat  the  bed¬ 
ding,  is  all  right.  Sound,  clean  food  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  health  of  domestic  animals  as  to  that  of 
human  beings. 

O 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  has  distinguished 
itself — in  one  direction,  at  least — so  far  as  the  woman 
question  is  concerned.  The  upper  house  has  defeated 
the  bill  conferring  municipal  suffrage  upon  women, 
and  the  Senators  are  probably  congratulating  them- 
selves  that  they  have  put  a  quietus  upon  the  advanced 
woman  in  the  old  Nutmeg  State.  In  the  lower  house, 
a  bill  has  been  passed  prohibiting  the  marriage  of 
deaf  mutes,  imbecile  or  epileptic  persons  until  after 
the  woman  is  45  years  old.  Wonder  if  the  wives  of 
any  of  these  legislators  ai’e  deaf  and  dumb  !  A  his¬ 
tory  of  their  matrimonial  experiences  might  be  inter¬ 
esting  reading. 

O 

A  California  paper  publishes  a  recipe  for  a  lunch 
for  the  grasshoppers,  the  invention  of  a  vineyardist  of 
that  State.  He  is  said  to  have  been  offered  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
formula,  but  has  given  it  to  the  public  instead.  It 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  35  pounds  of  middlings,  25 
pounds  of  bran,  25  pounds  of  arsenic,  one  gallon  of 
water,  and  three  gallons  of  molasses.  These  are 
thoroughly  mixed,  so  that  every  portion  of  the  bran 
and  middlings  receives  a  portion  of  the  arsenic.  A 
spoonful  of  the  mixture  is  placed  on  a  boai'd  near  the 
foot  of  each  vine.  The  grasshoppers  leave  the  vines 
to  eat  it,  and  die  in  a  very  few  minutes.  This  would 
seem  to  be  worth  trying  in  places  where  grasshoppers 
are  thick  enough  to  be  serious  pests.  It  might  be 
effective,  also,  against  other  insects.  The  spirit  dis¬ 
played  by  its  inventor  in  giving  it  to  the  public  in¬ 
stead  of  selling  it  for  his  personal  gain,  tends  to 
strengthen  one’s  belief  in  the  better  side  of  human 
nature. 

Q 

Among  the  industrial  revolutions  that  are  slowly 
working  out,  few  promise  more  agricultural  changes 
than  the  rapid  handling  of  the  corn  crop  by  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  corn  crop  is  of  immense  importance  to 
American  agriculture,  but  the  fact  that  its  harvest¬ 
ing  depended  largely  on  hand  labor,  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  waste,  both  of  time  and  material.  The 
silo  gave  a  new  value  to  the  corn  plant  in  some  sec¬ 
tions,  but  in  the  great  corn-growing  sections  of  the 
West,  the  labor  of  handling  the  fodder  was  so  great, 
that  grain  alone  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate 
product  of  the  corn  plant.  It  was  easier  to  snap  off 
the  ears  and  let  the  cattle  waste  the  fodder.  Of  late 
years,  inventors  have  been  at  work  devising  machines 
for  harvesting  corn.  The  sled  with  a  slanting  knife 
to  slice  off  the  stalks,  gave  enough  satisfaction  to 
create  a  demand  for  something  better.  It  became 
evident  that  corn  farmers  will  not  be  satisfied  until 
the  corn  can  be  cut  by  machinery  as  easily  as  the 
wheat  or  oats.  That  this  result  is  likely  to  be  reached 
is  evident  from  this  letter  : 

Last  year,  we  had  a  field  cut  with  a  McCormick  corn  harvester 
This  machine  cut  one  row  at  a  time  and  bound  it,  dropping  the 
bundles  on  one  side  like  a  header  for  cutting  wheat.  We  let  the 
bundles  lie  on  the  ground  a  couple  of  days,  then  put  them  in  large 
shocks,  allowing  them  to  stand  until  thoroughly  cured,  when  they 
were  hauled  to  the  feed  lots  and  stacked,  where  it  was  fed  to  the 
cattle  during  the  winter.  We  fed  the  last  of  it  during  the  first 
week  in  June  to  cattle  we  were  fattening.  The  fodder  kept  in  good 
condition,  and  by  being  bound,  it  was  convenient  to  handle,  and 
there  was  very  little  waste.  A  machine  will  cut  from  8  to  12  acres 
per  day,  and  cuts  listed  or  drilled  corn  better  than  when  planted 
in  hills.  a.  m.  m. 

Davenport,  Neb. 

If  these  machines  come  into  general  use  on  the  great 
corn  farms  of  the  West,  an  immense  amount  of  excel¬ 
lent  stock  food  will  be  saved  from  waste.  What 
effect  will  that  have  on  the  production  of  meat  and 
dairy  products,  or  on  the  price  of  hay  ?  Those  are 
big  questions  for  the  future  to  answer. 


The  Louisiana  Sugar  Planter,  to  illustrate  how  low 
prices  have  forced  economies  in  sugar  production, 
quotes  this  statement  of  affairs  in  the  iron  trade  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  : 

All  the  iron  men  of  the  country  are  delighted  with  the  prices 
they  get  for  their  products;  and  the  same  prices  would  have 
bankrupted  every  iron  and  steel  plant  in  the  cotintry  15  years 
ago — yes,  10  years  ago — in  30  days  ! 

Iron  that  sold  for  $35  per  ton  25  years  ago,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  selling  for  $10.  We  wonder,  sometimes, 
whether  the  low  prices  and  close  competition  in  agri¬ 
culture  have  induced  many  farmers  to  find  ways  of 
cutting  down  the  cost  of  producing  their  crops.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  man  can  truthfully  say  that  he  knows  he  has 
reached  the  very  bottom  cost  on  a  bushel  of  wheat  or 
potatoes,  or  a  pound  of  butter  or  cheese.  No  manu¬ 
facturer  would  dare  say  that  of  his  product.  Why  is 
it  any  more  true  of  farm  products  ?  Rut  what  of 
those  who  have  been  driven  by  economy  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  their  products  ?  When  times  improve  and 
prices  recover  somewhat,  will  they  still  keep  down 
the  cost,  or  will  it  rise  with  prices  ?  How  many  can 
stand  prosperity  anyway  ? 

O 

We  recently  spoke  of  the  “horseless”  carriage  now 
getting  quite  common  in  France.  These  carriages  are 
propelled  by  gas,  steam,  petroleum  or  electricity,  and 
make  excellent  speed.  That  they  are  considered  fully 
practical  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  bill  was  recently 
presented  in  the  English  Parliament  to  make  their 
use  on  English  roads  possible.  In  England  to-day 
there  is  a  law  which  was  passed  to  apply  to  traction 
engines  on  the  road.  The  speed  is  limited  to  four 
miles  per  hour  and  each  engine  must  have  three  men 
one  to  drive  it  and  one  each  behind  and  before  it  to 
give  warning  to  teams.  The  object  is  to  avoid  fright¬ 
ening  horses.  Now  these  light  “horseless”  carriages 
present  a  new  condition  of  affairs.  They  are  designed 
for  speed,  and  it  is  folly  to  limit  them  to  four  miles 
an  hour,  or  to  make  men  walk  behind  and  in  front  of 
them.  Yet,  according  to  the  present  English  law, 
this  must  be  done.  It  is  proposed  to  change  the  law 
so  as  to  exempt  these  light  carriages.  The  opposition 
to  the  use  of  these  carriages  comes  mostly  from  farm¬ 
ers.  Openly,  this  objection  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
horses  will  be  greatly  frightened  by  the  new  vehicles, 
but  really  farmers,  and  especially  breeders,  see  in  this 
new  departure  another  serious  blow  at  the  driving 
horse — more  serious  even  than  the  use  of  the  bicycle. 
In  this  country,  we  are  not  likely  to  see  much  of  these 
“horseless”  carriages  until  we  have  better  roads. 


MORE  ABOUT  THOSE  MULCHED  POTATOES. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  detailed  method 
I  gave  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  of  growing  potatoes  under  a 
mulch  of  horse  manure,  straw,  chaff  or  any  like 
substance,  is  simply  “  to  conserve  and  retain  soil 
moisture  ”  against  drought,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
editorial  comments  on  page  460  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  No 
doubt  that  feature  is  of  very  great  value,  and  in  itself 
sufficient  to  commend  the  process  to  potato  growers 
all  over  the  country  in  these  seasons  of  excessive 
drought.  Rut  I  claim  these  additional  advantages  : 

1.  Making  the  drills  only  fourteen  inches  apart, 
and  planting  the  seed  in  them  only  eight  inches  from 
each  other,  probably  makes  it  possible  to  grow  more 
plants,  and  have  larger  products  on  a  given  piece  of 
land  than  in  any  other  known  way. 

2.  As  there  is  no  disturbance  of  the  ground  from 
the  time  of  planting  to  the  time  of  digging,  all  the 
expense  of  cultivation  is  dispensed  with,  and  the 
labor  and  time  required  for  it  by  the  usual  way  of 
growing  potatoes,  are  gladly  applied  to  other  crops 
in  that  season. 

3.  This  entire  absence  of  cultivation  insures  the 
life  and  efficient  action  of  myriads  of  feeding  roots 
that  cultivation  destroys  or  prevents,  and  they  make 
the  enormous  yield  that  I  think  is  sure  to  follow  if 
the  method  be  fairly  and  intelligently  conducted. 

4.  Potatoes  thus  grown  are  uniformly  smooth  and 
shapely,  because  the  moist,  soft  ground  allows  them 
to  expand  equally  in  all  directions. 

5.  The  covering  of  the  ground  by  the  mulch  of 
manure  or  other  substance,  and,  additionally,  by  the 
very  excessive  growth  of  the  plants,  greatly  enriches 
and  otherwise  improves  the  land,  so  that  the  next 
year  it  is  in  an  unusually  fine  chemical  and  mechan¬ 
ical  condition,  and  free  from  the  seeds  of  the  weeds 
that  have  been  most  effectually  smothered. 

I  claim,  too,  that  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil, 
by  this  covering  of  dead  and  living  vegetable  matter, 
is  made  available  to  the  growing  crop,  and  to  the 
subsequent  condition  of  the  ground,  just  as  Nature 
in  the  forests  supports  and  builds  up  the  structure  of 
her  prodigious  products  by  root  systems  formed  under 
cover  of  fallen  leaves,  and  the  shade  of  overhanging 
leaves  and  branches.  It  is  certain  that  Nature  fur¬ 
nishes  to  the  trees  in  the  woods  all  the  mineral  and 
vegetable  elements  needed  for  their  growth,  for  the 


hundreds  of  years  of  their  continuance,  and  yearly 
lays  by  a  surplus  ;  for  wp  find  after  removing  the 
trees,  not  an  exhausted,  but  a  virgin  soil,  for  out¬ 
crops,  where  they  have  grown. 

1  am  afraid  that  some  of  those  who  are  trying  this 
new  method  this  summer  will  have  “soggy  ”  potatoes 
unless  they  counteract  a  condition,  that  from  their 
description  of  excessive  growth  and  color  of  the 
vines,  seems  to  exist.  Where  fresh  horse  manure  has 
been  used,  there  is  probably  too  much  nitrogen  washed 
down  to  the  roots  by  recent  rains,  and  where  too 
much  nitrogen  is  present,  there  ought  to  be  made  an 
immediate  sufficient  application  of  phosphoi-ic  acid, 
in  some  form  that  will  not  be  so  strong  as  to  injure 
the  foliage,  such  as  finely-ground  bone  or  rotten  bone, 
if  it  can  be  obtained.  The  small  amount  of  nitrogen 
it  contains  will  be  tolerated  in  consideration  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  mild  form.  I  am  treating  ray  own 
vines  in  that  way,  and  also  with  unleached  wood 
ashes,  so  as  to  make  a  complete  manure  as  nearly  as 
I  can  construct  it  from  indications  of  growth.  Wood 
ashes  have  never  given  me  scabby  potatoes.  I  do  not 
have  them.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  feeding 
roots  under  this  mulch  are  largely  just  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  and,  indeed,  in  the  mulch  itself, 
so  that  they  get  the  fertilizer  when  broadcasted  over 
the  top,  as  soon  as  the  next  rain  falls. 

I  do  not  think  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  say  that 
there  is  nothing  new  about  this,  because  hundreds  of 
its  readers  “  raise  their  potatoes  by  simply  covering 
them  with  straw.”  Electricity  is  not  new,  but  there 
are  certainly  many  new  and  valuable  applications  of 
it.  I  am  confident  that  I  have  formulated  and  dis¬ 
closed  the  details  and  possibilities  of  a  method  that 
will  take  a  very  large  place,  and  prove  very  profit¬ 
able  and  satisfactory  in  the  future  growing  of  this 
crop,  although  it  is  quite  likely  that  others  will  add 
improvements  to  it. 

Rut  the  application  of  these  ideas  does  not  stop  with 
potato  growing.  Whoever  tries  the  surface  applica¬ 
tion  of  manure  to  any  crop,  will  find  that  it  will  do 
much  more  good  there  than  when  plowed  under,  and 
there  is  a  stage  in  the  growth  of  very  many  products 
when  cultivation  may  cease  and  the  ground  be  covered 
with  manure,  or  other  vegetable  matter  in  proper 
condition.  There  are  also  many  other  things  besides 
potatoes  that  may  be  planted,  covered  at  once,  and 
left  untouched  till  gathered,  with  very  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  prevailing  lines  of  treatment  ;  and  I  think 
I  know  something  of  value  about  this  from  original 
thought  and  experience.  One  may  not  be  looking  for 
recognition  as  an  original  discoverer,  yet  be  quite 
willing  not  to  be  told  there  is  nothing  new  in  what 
he  offers  for  publication.  Even  if  that  be  so,  it  may 
still  be  new  and  helpful  to  many  readers,  and  the  .end 
sought  thus  is  fully  gained.  Rut  to  volunteer  to  tell 
the  reader  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  a  process  that 
appears  reasonable,  but  has  not  been  put  into  general 
practice,  seems  to  many  equivalent  to  saying  that,  if 
it  were  really  valuable,  it  would  long  ago  have  been 
more  generally  adopted,  although  not  intended  to 
convey  that  idea.  woodrhidge  strong. 

New  Rrunswick,  N.  J. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Moore  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  are  skillful  and  reliable  veterinarles, 
and  are  good  people  to  consult  when  needed.  We  have  found  their 
professional  services  very  satisfactory  in  our  own  stable. 

Tuose  who  have  sprinkling,  spraying,  or  distribution  of  liquid 
manures  to  do,  should  know  about  the  “  Little  Gem  ”  sprinkler. 
Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  will  tell  you  all 
about  it. 

Notice  the  advertisement  in  this  week’s  R.  N.-Y.  of  a  New 
York  man  who  wishes  to  buy  hay  and  feed  direct  from  producers. 
This  may  be  the  man  you  want  to  deal  with.  Address  Responsi¬ 
ble,  care  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Edward  F.  Dibble  Seed  Co.,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  write  that 
they  have  a  good  supply  of  Northern-grown  Crimson  clover  seed, 
and  also  a  good  stock  of  their  Gold  Coin  wheat  and  Mammoth 
winter  rye,  ready  for  customers. 

G.  A.  Crounse,  Altamont,  N.  Y.,  writes  to  the  Lawrence-Wil- 
liams  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  :  “I  have  used  your  Gombault’s  Caustic 
Bulsam  for  four  cases  of  ringbone  and  one  of  spavin,  and  found 
it  to  be  successful  in  every  case,  and  would  recommend  it  to  all 
dealers  in  horses.”  It’s  a  good  liniment. 

J.  A.  Evekitt,  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  seedsman,  has  prepared  a 
pamphlet  on  Crimson  clover,  in  which  he  answers  almost  any 
question  that  is  liable  to  be  asked  about  this  now  popular  plant. 
He  has  a  quantity  of  Indiana  grown  seed  which  he  sends  out  in 
sealed  bags,  and  guarantees  all  his  seed  to  be  American  grown. 

There  are  certainly  some  advantages  in  a  low-down  grain  drill 
which  every  farmer  who  has  used  a  drill  will  appreciate.  The 
improved  low-down  Pennsylvania  drill,  has  a  phosphate  attach¬ 
ment,  and  is  also  made  without  the  attachment.  A.  B.  Farquhar, 
York,  Pa.,  the  manufacturer,  will  send  particulars.  You  are 
always  sure  of  good  goods  from  this  house. 

In  this  day  of  progress  and  economy,  many  manufacturers  in 
various  lines  of  trade  have  found  it  expedient  and  profitable  to 
sell  their  produce  direct  to  the  consumers  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  and  a  handsome  illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list. 
This  plan  saves  many  a  good  big  dollar  for  the  cash  buyer.  The 
Miami  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  have  just  issued  their 
sixth  annual  catalogue.  They  not  only  save  you  money  on  the 
purchase,  but  pay  the  freight  and  allow  the  job  to  be  examined 
before  paying  for  it.  The  catalogue  is  sent  free  on  application. 


PRIZES!  PRIZES!! 

E  have  concluded  to  delay  the 
offer  we  had  in  mind  for  this 
week,  and  let  the  conditions  of  this  con¬ 
test  remain  the  same  as  previous  ones. 
We  are  having-,  just  now,  very  convinc¬ 
ing-  evidence  that  the  hot  weather  is 
here  to  stay  for  a  while.  Whether  there 
be  more  work  or  not  during-  the  hot 
period,  flagging-  spirits  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  tasks  seem  greater.  Many  who 
would  be  interested  in  a  contest  with 
more  elaborate  conditions,  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  unable  to  give  it  their  attention 
during  the  busy  season. 

S3,  $2, 

prizes  will  be  given  for  the  best,  second 
best  and  third  best  articles  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  given  below.  For  the  next  in  merit, 
a  year’s  subscription  to  The  It.  N  -Y. 
All  manuscripts  will  be  retained  by  us. 
Manuscripts  must  reach  us  before  Aug¬ 
ust  31. 

WHICH? 

When  one  parent  of  a  family  is  in  any 
way  a  bad  example  for  the  children, 
which  is  the  better  course  for  the  other 
parent  to  pursue  :  To  make  no  complaint 
or  criticism  of  the  wrong-doer,  and  trust 
that  a  good  example  and  teaching  will 
offset  the  bad  influence  ;  or  to  be  loyal 
to  truth  and  warn  the  children  against 
bad  habits,  even  when  it  necessitates 
condemning  their  father  or  mother  ? 

Give  the  reasons  why  you  consider  the 
one  course  better,  and  your  objections  to 
the  other. 

* 

As  usual,  we  prefer  knowledge  gained 
from  experience,  to  theory  ;  at  the  same 
time,  persons  who  are  close  observers  of 
human  nature,  often  have  a  stock  of 
knowledge  greatly  exceeding  their  ex¬ 
perience.  It  has  been  said  that  we  learn 
more  from  failure  than  success  ;  and  we 
often  find  that  the  experienced  person's 
advice  is  valuable  in  telling  what  not  to 
do.  So  experience  does  not  always  serve 
to  illustrate  the  success  of  the  experi¬ 
enced  person’s  views.  Condense  what 
you  have  to  say,  and  save  the  editor  the 
rouble. 

A  COOKING  LECTURE. 

RECIPES  WITH  THE  REASONS  WIIY, 

Fart  VII. 

REAKFAST  MUFFINS  are  made 
with  sour  milk.  1  presume  that  on 
a  farm  more  sour  milk  is  used  than  sweet 
milk,  and  1  know  that  soda  is  one  of  the 
favorite  raising  materials.  For  these 
muffins,  1  shall  use  1)4  cupful  of  sifted 
flour,  and  in  this  case  1  shall  use  Graham. 
You  can  make  this  recipe  of  Graham, 
white  flour,  or  corn  meal,  using  in  the 
latter  case,  one  cupful  of  corn  meal  and 
one-half  cupful  of  wheat  flour. 

Question. — I)o  you  sift  the  Graham 
flour  ? 

Answer. — I  do  sometimes.  The  reason 
for  sifting  it  lies  in  the  indigestibility 
of  the  bran  that  is  in  the  flour,  and  that 
depends  on  the  proportion  of  the  bran. 
Ordinarily,  I  do  not  think  that  it  needs 
sifting,  except  to  mix  it  with  the  baking 
powder.  I  prefer  to  put  baking  powder 
into  a  floor  mixture  by  sifting  it  with 
the  flour.  One  of  these  frying  baskets  is 
a  good  thing  to  use  in  sifting  Graham 
flour,  in  order  to  mix  the  baking 
powder  with  it,  as  it  is  coarser  than  the 
regular  flour  sieve.  One  object  in  sift¬ 
ing  white  flour,  is  to  make  it  lighter,  but 
the  Graham  flour  does  not  pack  as  the 
white  flour  does,  because  of  its  being  so 
much  coarser.  These  gems  may  also  be 
made  of  gluten  flour,  or  whole-wheat 
flour,  in  the  same  proportions.  Add  to 
the  1)4  cupful  of  sifted  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar,  and  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt.  This  amount  of  sweet¬ 
ening  is  needed  with  wheat  flour.  Gluten 
gems  may  be  made  very  nicely  without 


any  sugar  at' all.  With  white  flour  or 
corn  meal,  add  the  last  thing  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  melted  butter,  but  with  Gra¬ 
ham  the  butter  is  not  needed  The  Gra¬ 
ham  has  more  of  the  richness  of  the 
wheat,  and  a  trifle  more  fat,  I  presume, 
than  the  white  flour. 

Having  mixed  this  sugar,  flour  and  salt 
thoroughly,  I  shall  now  beat  the  egg. 
For  this  recipe,  use  one  egg,  one  cupful 
of  sour  milk,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  dissolved  in  a  tablespoonful  of  cold 
water.  There  are  many  ways  of  putting 
soda  into  flour  mixtures.  It  may  be  dis¬ 
solved  in  milk,  or  in  hot  water,  or  mixed 
with  the  flour,  but  I  prefer  cold  water. 
The  proportions  which  I  use  are  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda  to  a  cupful  of 
sour  milk.  If  using  molasses  in  the 
mixture,  I  use  a  whole  teaspoonful  of 
soda  to  a  cupful  of  molasses.  The  soda 
is  to  be  a  level  teaspoonful. 

Q. — Do  you  ever  use  buttermilk  in 
place  of  sour  milk  ? 

A. — Yes,  and  in  that  case  no  butter  is 
needed  in  the  muffins,  or  at  least  very 
little.  This  mixture  is  put  together  in 
the  same  way  that  we  put  together 
almost  all  batters,  mixing  the  milk  and 
egg  in  one  dish,  the  flour  and  dry  in¬ 
gredients  in  another,  and  when  they  are 
thoroughly  mixed  putting  them  together. 
If  melted  butter  be  added,  it  is  to  be 
added  the  last  thing  after  the  wet  and 
dry  ingredients  are  mixed.  In  making 
these  muffins  or  gems  in  an  iron  gem 
pan,  it  must,  of  course,  be  heated.  In 
making  them  in  tin,  this  is  not  necessary, 
because  the  tiu  heats  so  quickly.  The 
object  is  to  have  the  mixture  begin  to 
rise  as  soon  as  it  goes  into  the  oven. 

Cottage  Pudding. — Put  in  the  sieve  two 
scant  cupfuls  of  bread  flour,  and  in  this 
put  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-  powder. 
Use  baking  powder  in  proportion  to  the 
flour,  instead  of  the  liquid,  as  with  soda. 
For  a  cupful  of  flour,  use  a  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder — scanting  the  amount 
of  baking  powder  if  a  large  amount  of 
flour  be  used  ;  that  is,  for  one  single 
cupful  you  will  need  a  whole  rounding 
spoonful,  but  for  two  cupfuls,  you 
should  scant  the  baking  powder  a  little, 
for  three  cupfuls  a  little  more,  and  for 
four  cupfuls  you  need  only  three  tea¬ 
spoonfuls.  This  flour  and  baking  powder 
and  also  the  salt  I  sift  together  several 
times  so  as  to  mix  them  thoroughly.  If 
the  baking  powder  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  flour,  it  will  rise  in  every  part 
just  alike,  provided,  of  <  ourse,  that  the 
heat  of  the  oven  is  even. 

I  have  in  this  bowT  an  egg,  w'liich  I 
shall  beat,  and  add  to  it  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  cupful  of  milk,  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  two  cupfuls 
of  sifted  flour — heaping  full  if  pastry 
flour  be  used,  and  scanting  them  a  little 
if  bread  flour  be  used — two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder,  and  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  the  whole  sifted  to¬ 
gether.  The  butter  may  be  added  with 
the  egg  and  sugar,  or  at  the  last.  If  it 
be  put  in  with  the  sugar  and  egg,  be  sure 
that  it  is  not  very  hot,  or  it  will  cook  the 
egg.  This  pudding  is  very  good  made 
with  one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter 
instead  of  three.  It  will  bake  in  about 
20  or  30  minutes. 

For  the  lemon  sauce,  I  shall  mix  a  cup 
ful  of  sugar  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
corn  starch,  add  two  cupfuls  of  boiling 
water,  and  let  it  cook  eight  minutes. 
While  it  is  cooking,  1  shall  grate  the 
rind  and  squeeze  the  juice  from  one 
lemon.  In  grating  the  rind,  grate  only 
the  yellow  part,  allowing  none  of  the 
white  to  get  in,  as  it  will  cause  a  bitter 
flavor.  I  shall  put  into  this  dish  for  the 
sauce,  the  grated  rind  and  the  juice  of 
the  lemon,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter.  The  mixture  of  corn  starch,  sugar 
and  water,  after  it  is  cooked,  I  will  pour 
hot  on  to  the  butter  and  the  lemon  juice. 
Do  not  cook  the  lemon  juice  and  the 


rind  in  the  sauce,  because  it  is  likely  to 
taste  bitter  if  it  is  cooked.  Other  flavors 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  lemon,  but  I 
do  not  especially  like  the  extracts  in  a 
hot  sauce.  One  might  use,  as  is  very 
frequently  done,  a  tablespoonful  of  good 
vinegar,  and  add  a  little  nutmeg. 

Q. — Do  you  ever  heat  the  knife  for  cut¬ 
ting  anything  hot  ? 

A. — Yes,  sometimes,  but  I  have  not 
found  that  it  was  so  very  advantageous, 
and  I  always  object  to  heating  a  good 
knife. 

ROBIN’S  "  FOR  GETTER  Y." 

ODIN’S  round,  little  face  shone  with 
pride.  “  Mamma,”  he  said,  “  Teach¬ 
er  says  I’ve  got  a  ’ markable  remember. 
She  told  me  so  to-day  in  the  ’rithmetic 
class,  ’cause  I  ’membered  the  three-times 
table,  a-runnin’.  Aint  you  dreadf’ly 
pleased,  mamma  ?  ” 

Mamma  smiled  brightly.  “  To  be  sure 
I  am  !  ”  she  said.  She  patted  Robin’s 
curly  bang,  and  laid  a  kiss  right  under 
it,  between  his  eyes.  “  Your  great- 
grandina  used  to  say,  Robin,  that  a  good 
’remember,  as  you  call  it,  was  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  It  saves  so  many  acci¬ 
dents  and  mistakes  for  people.” 

The  grocer  came  with  the  bundles,  and 
Robin  watched  mamma  untie  them  and 
put  the  things  all  away.  She  took  the 
shiny  little  oil  can  and  set  it  under  the 
great  tank  the  man  had  just  brought 
home,  full.  A  little  stream  of  oil  tinkled 
down  into  the  can.  Just  then  mamma 
heard  Miss  Baby  crying.  “  I  must  run,” 
she  said  ;  “  Will  you  watch  the  oil,  Robin 
dear,  and  when  the  can  is  full,  shut  the 
little  faucet  off  quick — so  ?  ” 

“  O,  yes  ;  1  11  see  to  it,  mamma,”  Robin 
answered  cheerfully.  He  sat  down  on 
the  bushel  basket,  tipped  upside  down, 
and  watched  the  little  running  stream, 
all  ready  to  hop  up  and  shut  it  off  at  the 
right  minute.  How  nice  it  sounded — 
like  a  little  dancing  tune  ! 

“Robin!  Robin!  Robin!”  That  was 
Joey  Pembroke. 

“  Oh  !  ”  Robin  suddenly  exclaimed, 

“  He’s  got  his  lop-over-eared  rabbit  to 
show  me  !  He  said  he'd  bring  it.”  And, 
away  flew  Robin,  while  the  little  dance 
tune  went  on  playing,  and  the  shiny, 
little  can  kept  growing  fuller  and  fuller. 
By  and  by  it  ran  over  and  a  little  oily 
river  spread  itself  all  over  the  laundry 
floor.  Almost  an  hour  later,  Robin  tried 
to  help  mamma  wipe  it  up.  His  face 
was  very  sober  and  ashamed,  indeed. 

“  O,  mamma,”  he  moaned  regretfully, 
“I  guess  my  teacher  said  it  wrong — it’s 
a  ’markable  foryettery  I’ve  got !  ”  a.  ii.  h. 

B U TTONS  THA  T  STAY  ON. 

UST  why  a  large  number  of  women 
continue  to  sew  buttons  on  gar¬ 
ments  that  have  to  go  through  the  laun¬ 
dry,  is  a  question  that  a  great  many 
would  like  to  see  answered,  says  the 
New  York  Ledger.  A  good  many  years 
ago,  a  number  of  far-seeing  ones  made 
up  their  minds  that  there  must  be  a 
deadly  enmity  somewhere  between  the 
flatirons  and  buttons ;  therefore,  they 
have  been  dispensed  with  wherever  it  is 
possible.  Shirt-waists,  night  dresses, 
corset  covers,  and  corset  waists  have 
been  provided  with  two  sets  of  button¬ 
holes  and  studs,  and  corset  waists 
especially,  with  buttons  attached  to 
little  tapes  that  allow  ironing-  without 
tearing  off  these  necessary  appendages. 

Children’s  clothes  are  furnished  with 
stout  studs,  and  these  are  sewed  to  a 
bit  of  braid  or  tape.  The  back  of  the 
stud  is  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of 
the  tape,  which  is  wide  enough  to  fold 
over  and  meet  around  the  post.  The 
edges  are  then  sewed  over  and  over 
with  a  strong  thread  ;  with  a  little  care 
the  casing  will  be  so  tight  that  the  post 
will  break  before  the  stud  will  tear  out. 


A  space  about  an  inch  longer  than  that 
required  from  buttonhole  to  buttonhole 
is  left,  then  another  stud  is  fastened  in 
the  same  way.  The  tops  of  the  studs 
are  then  put  through  the  belt  of  the 
little  one’s  shirt-waist  or  blouse.  Upon 
these  the  skirt  or  trousers  may  be  but¬ 
toned.  There  is  no  tearing  off  or  losing 
of  buttons,  and  it  is  very  rare,  indeed, 
that  the  garments  become  detached  un¬ 
less  the  buttonholes  are  too  large. 

In  shirt  waists,  the  tape  arrangement 
is  of  equal  value,  and  that,  too,  in  more 
ways  than  one.  In  soft  materials,  studs 
frequently  slip  out,  and  valuable  ones 
are  lost.  The  collar  buttons  and  the 
several  smaller  ones  down  the  front  may 
all  be  attached  to  the  same  strip.  Of 
course  sleeve  buttons  have  their  own 
attachment,  but  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to 
have  a  bit  of  ribbon  knotted  around  the 
post  and  tied  to  the  under  side  of  the 
cuff  by  a  loop  provided  for  that  purpose. 

In  a  word,  ordinary  buttons  on  all 
washable  goods  are  not  only  unneces¬ 
sary,  but  a  waste  of  time.  It  takes  but 
a  little  while  to  make  the  extra^set  of 
buttonholes,  and  then  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  is  at  an  end.  White  studs  re¬ 
sembling  linen  may  be  bought,  and  there 
are  in  market  any  number  of  inexpensive 
plated  buttons,  as  well  as  those  of  pearl 
and  agate,  any  of  which  will  answer 
the  purpose,  and,  if  properly  secured  as 
described,  will  last  for  a  long  time. 

A  HOMEMADE  DEVICE. 

CONVENIENT  little  tool  to  have 
hanging  near  the  kitchen  sink,  is 
made  from  a  brace  taken  from  an  old 
umbrella  frame  with  a  bit  of  sponge 
fastened  upon  one  end.  The  sponge, 
which  should  be,  when  damp,  about  the 
size  of  an  English  walnut,  may  be  sewed 
securely  in  place  with  a  thread  and 
needle  because  of  the  eye  in  the  end  of 
the  brace.  If  the  brace,  which  is,  of 
course,  U-shaped  at  its  other  end,  be 
broken  from  its  place  in  the  frame  with¬ 
out  removing  the  rivet,  it  will  hang  con¬ 
veniently  upon  a  small  nail ;  but  a  bit  of 
wire  twisted  in  makes  a  handy  ring  for 
hanging.  Numerous  and  unexpected 
uses  will  be  found  for  this  tool.  With  it 
bottles  may  be  thoroughly  washed  on 
the  inside  and  vases,  which  without 
extra  care  become  discolored  and  foul 
inside,  may  by  its  aid  be  kept  sweet  and 
clean.  p.  p. 

SOME  SUMMER  DISHES. 

NE  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  editors  seems 
to  be  partial  to  beans.  The"  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe  is  for  his  benefit,  and  is 
a  dish  rather  more  suited  to  warm 
weather  than  the  heavier  baked  pork 
and  beans.  Parboil  the  beans  with  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  saleratus  to  each  quart. 
Pour  them  into  a  colander  to  drain,  and 
rinse  both  beans  and  kettle  with  boiling 
water.  Return  them  to  the  kettle,  cover 
with  cold  water,  boil,  and  add  boiling 
water  from  time  to  time  until  they  are 
thoroughly  cooked.  Add  salt.  I  usually 
cook  enough  for  several  meals  for  my 
family,  and  prepare  for  the  table  a  few 
at  a  time.  Brown  a  tablespoon  ful  of 
flour  and  a  half  teacupful  of  butter  in  a 
spider,  into  which  stir  the  beans,  and 
when  well  mixed  and  heated,  sprinkle 
with  pepper  and  serve. 

Another  new,  old-fashioned  dish  is 
made  as  follows,  and  is,  to  my  taste,  the 
best  of  its  kind  :  Place  one  cupful  of 
molasses,  one-half  cupful  of  butter,  one 
tablespoonful  of  ginger  and  a  pinch  of 
salt  on  the  stove.  When  nearly  boiling, 
remove  from  the  fire,  stir  in  flour  till  as 
thick  as  pancakes.  Add  one-lialf  cupful 
of  sour  milk  and  one  teaspoonful  of  sal¬ 
eratus,  and  stir  in  flour  until  as  thick  as 
soft  cookies.  Spat  out  on  a  tin,  and  bake 
15  minutes. 

Here  are  some  quickly-made  tart  crusts ; 
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for  where  one  member  of  a  household  is 
very  fond  of  this  dainty,  and  there  are 
two  babies  to  be  tended,  the  house¬ 
mother  of  necessity  seeks  a  shorter  way 
to  make  the  favorite  treat.  After  the 
crust  is  rolled  out  on  the  hake-board,  cut 
the  tarts  with  a  large  biscuit  cutter,  and 
bake  them  in  the  gem-pans.  Prick  each 
one  to  prevent  rising.  Every  one  who 
likes  tarts,  should  try  this  plan.  It  is 
strictly  original. 

For  a  change,  try  lemon  jelly  for  filling 
tarts  Beat  together  one  cupful  of  sugar 
and  one  egg.  Add  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water. 
Put  the  mixture  into  a  shallow  dish,  set 
it  over  the  fire,  stir  steadily  until  it 
thickens,  and  remove  immediately  from 
the  fire.  Be  careful  that  it  does  not  boil. 
When  cool,  it  is  ready  for  use. 

MRS.  L.  h.  N. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Ladies’  Toilet. 

Waist  6422.  Skirt  6407. 

The  waist  is  arranged  over  glove-fitted 
linings  and  closes  in  the  center  front, 
the  full  front  and  back  being  gathered 
at  the  neck  and  waist  line,  where  the 
front  portion  droops  in  pouch  or  blouse 
style.  A  crush  belt  of  velvet  encircles 
the  waist,  twin  rosettes  being  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  front.  Deep  lace  epau¬ 
lettes  from  the  shoulders  are  graduated 
to  the  waist  line  front  and  back.  A 
handsome  flaring  bow  is  set  on  the  crush 
collar  of  velvet,  the  V-shaped  front  por- 


6422— LADICS’  WAIST 
6407— LADI'S’  SKIRT 

tion  being  spangled  with  gold.  Full 
puffs  are  arranged  over  fitted  sleeves 
that  may  be  cut  off  at  the  elbow,  or 
lengthened  to  the  wrists. 

The  Felix  skirt  has  a  circular  front 
that  falls  in  graceful  rolling  folds  at  the 
sides.  Three  godets,  or  organ-pipe  folds, 
form  the  stylish  back,  each  godet  being 
lined  throughout  with  haircloth,  a  deep 
facing  of  the  same  extending  all  around 
the  lower  edges  of  the  front  and  sides. 
Waist  6422,  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  viz.:  32, 
34,  36,  38  and  40  inches,  bust  measure. 
Skirt  6407  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  viz.:  22,  24, 
26,  28  and  30  inches,  waist  measure. 
Either  one  of  these  patterns  for  10  cents  ; 
both  20  cents. 


WHAT’S  IN  A  KISS  ? 

THERE’S  a  great  deal  in  imagination, 
no  doubt,  as  the  following  narra¬ 
tive  of  a  trick  not  new,  well  illustrates. 
We  don’t  believe  in  kissing  plays  as  a 
rule,  but  this  game  might  be  used  as  a 
cure  for  those  too  much  addicted  to  oscu¬ 
lation  :  “  Everything  was  jollity  and 
good  humor  until  a  late  hour,  when  a 
certain  young  lady  proposed  that  they 
initiate  the  young  men  into  a  secret 
society.  The  young  men  present  to  the 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


number  of  20  readily  agreed,  and  they 
were  taken  into  a  room,  one  at  a  time, 
blindfolded.  The  first  young  man  felt  a 
pair  of  lips  pressed  to  his  cheek  close  to 
his  mouth,  but  did  not  know  who  it  was 
that  had  kissed  him  until  he  saw  the 
second  young  man  initiated.  Imagine 
his  horror  and  disgust,  when  he  saw  the 
18-year-old  negro  boy  who  was  helping 
to  freeze  the  cream,  step  in  from  a  side 
door  and  press  his  lips  to  the  young 
man’s  cheek.  Four  were  thus  initiated 
before  the  boys  could  catch  on,  and  a 
good  many  would  have  been  initiated  if 
a  couple  of  the  boys  had  not  slipped 
around  to  the  back  porch,  peeped  through 
the  window  and  observed  the  initiation 
ceremony.  Running  back,  they  yelled 
‘  Look  out,  boys,  they  are  running  in 
the  cook  on  you  !’  The  party  is  said  to 
have  adjourned  instanter.” 

AN  APPROPRIATE  TEXT. 

OR  some  time,  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  had  been  trying  to  inspire 
her  class  of  boys  with  missionary  zeal. 
One  Sunday,  their  contributions  were  to 
be  collected,  and  each  one  was  expected 
to  repeat  a  text  as  he  dropped  his  coin 
on  the  plate.  Teacher  (passing  the  plate 
to  John):  “I  shall  begin  with  you, 
John  ;  I  trust  that  you  have  all  re¬ 
membered  the  request  I  made  last  Sun¬ 
day,  and  are  prepared  with  an  appro¬ 
priate  text.” 

John  (giving  his  contribution  smil- 
ingly)  :  “  The  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful 

giver.” 

Teacher  :  “  Very  good,  John.  Now, 


lack  the  faculty  of  seeing  dirt,  while  the 
latter  possess  it  in  full  measure.  The 
few  individual  exceptions  that  exist,  in 
no  wise  detract  from  the  truthfulness  of 
the  statement.  As  the  time  has  come 
when  there  is  necessity  to  associate  wo¬ 
men  with  civic  affairs  in  order  to  secui'e 
the  best  influence  and  action  in  municipal 
government,  would  it  not  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  give  a  committee  of  capable 
women  full  powers  to  attend  to  the  city 
“housekeeping”?  m.  w.  f. 


PEN  POTPOURRI. 

Out  of  sight  and  out  of  reach  they  go, — 

These  close,  familiar  friends,  who  loved  us  so; 
And,  sitting  in  the  shadow  they  have  left, 

Alone  with  loneliness,  and  sore  bereft, 

We  think  with  vain  regret  of  some  fond  word 
That  once  we  might  have  said  and  they  have 
heard.  —Nora  Perry. 

....Atchison  Globe:  “There  is  great 
admiration  for  the  woman  who  doesn’t 
put  her  husband  on  her  back  as  a  heavy 
cross  and  wear  him  to  prayer  meeting.” 
. . .  .N.  Y.  Sun  :  “  As  it  is,  if  women  are 
competent  to  advise  men  how  to  vote, 
why  are  they  not  competent  themselves 
to  vote  ?  If  their  political  influence  is 
desirable  now,  why  would  it  not  be  more 
valuable  to  the  State  if  it  were  increased 
by  the  power  of  the  ballot  ?” 
....Governor  of  Colorado:  “One  of 
the  effects  of  woman  suffrage,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  observe  in  the  lim¬ 
ited  time  since  women  have  been  voting, 
is  that  greater  care  is  observed  by  con¬ 
ventions  in  the  selection  of  candidates, 
particularly  on  moral  grounds.” 


in  Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get  a  can  at 
a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  halt-pint 
to  #1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “  How  to  l  ake 
Care  oi  Leather,”  and  swob,  both  free  ; 
use  enough  to  find  out ;  if  you  don’t 
like  it,  take  the  can  back  and  get  the 
whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Rest  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


You  Can 


take  too  much  of 

f  HIRES’  ■ 

vRootbeer 

Jl  It  quenches  your  thirst 

That’s  the  best  of  it. 

S  Improves  your  health 
®  That’s  the  rest  of  it. 

A  A  25  cent  package  makes  5  gallons.  Sold  evory- 
^  where.  Made  only  by  The  CIium.K.  Hires  (Jo.,  I’hila. 
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Cl'.,>L'i,.r  ut 

^  the  .Musical  instru¬ 
ment  you  think  of  baying. 
Violins  repaired  by  the 
Cremona  System.  0.  Stout, 
20  Central  St..  Boston.  Mass- 


We  publish  a  Catalogue  of 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

If  you  are  ready  to  buy  a 
machine,  send  for  It. 


Willie.” 

Willie  (who  has  forgotten  all  about 
“  the  request,”  hesitates,  then  slowly 
drops  his  coin,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
brown  eyes) :  “A  fool  and  his  money 
are  soon  parted.” 

Teacher  (to  the  other  boys)  :  “  Never 

mind  about  the  texts.”  T.  M. 


BORROWING  CAPITAL. 

OUR  town  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  fallacy  of  borrowing.  It  was 
settled  by  homesteaders  about  30  years 
ago  ;  people  coming  from  all  points  of 
the  compass.  As  far  as  wealth  was  con¬ 
cerned,  they  kwere  about  on  a  level,  hav¬ 
ing  little  more  than  their  hands  to  hew 
out  their  fortunes,  and  all  prospered 
according  to  their  executive  ability. 
For  the  first  five  years,  there  was  but 
little  indebtedness,  probably  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  there  was  not  much  to  be 
credited.  By  that  time,  some  of  the 
“clearings”  began  to  put  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  farms,  and  “ox  teams”  were  too 
slow,  and  horses  must  take  their  places 
because  they  made  a  better  appearance 
on  the  road.  After  a  while,  expensive 
farm  tools  were  purchased,  new  build¬ 
ings  put  up,  and  new  furniture  provided. 
People  wished  to  “enjoy  all  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life,  while  they  were  young  and 
could  better  appreciate  them.”  But 
there  came  a  pay-day.  What  with 
droughts,  hard  winters,  frosty  spring 
weather,  and  general  mismanagement, 
many  of  the  farms  barely  gave  their 
owners  a  living,  and  at  last  were  mort¬ 
gaged  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  bor¬ 
rowed  capital.  One  always  hopes  that 
times  or  crops  will  be  better  and  all  will 
go  well.  But  the  outcome  is  that  not 
over  one  farmer  in  10  is  in  prosperous 
circumstances.  Those  who  are  to-day 
out  of  debt,  are  the  men  who  waited  for 
their  luxuries  till  they  could  pay  for 
them. 

“  Pay  as  you  go”  is  an  excellent  motto 
to  live  by.  It  is  much  easier  to  get 
along  without  expensive  conveniences 
when  one  is  young  and  strong,  than  to 
go  without  the  blessing  of  a  comfortable 
home  in  old  age,  or  invalidism. 

_ may  maple. 

Women  as  Street  Cleaners. — Men 
are  poor  housekeepers  at  best,  and  the 
fact  that  a  great  deal  of  money  is  spent 
in  keeping  cities  dirty,  is  unquestionably 
due  to  masculine  inability  to  make  and 
to  keep  things  clean.  It  is  high  time 
that  this  branch  of  town  and  city  govern¬ 
ment  was  given  over  to  women.  When¬ 
ever  and  wherever  contracts  for  street 
cleaning  in  cities  have  been  given  to 
women,  there  have  invariably  been  good 
reports  of  efficient  and  satisfactory  work. 
One  of  the  constitutional  differences  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women  is,  that  the  former 


_ Ruth  Ashmore  in  Ladies’  Home 

Journal:  “I  have  great  sympathy  for 
the  girl  who,  living  in  a  small  place,  has 
achieved  a  reputation  for  being  smart ; 
too  often  she  has  earned  this  reputation 
by  hurting  her  friends,  by  wounding 
people  who  never  did  any  harm  to  her, 
and  she  is  bound  to  suffer  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  her  folly  sooner  or  later.” 
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Sick 

Or  Bilious 
Headache 
Cured  by  Taking 


Cathartic  Pills 


Awarded 

Medal  and  Diploma 
At  World’s  Fair. 


Ask  your  Druggist  for  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 


CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


RAIL 

ROAD 


LANDS 


The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  1.30,000  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS.  They  are  also  largely 
Interested  In,  and  call  especial  attention  to  the  600,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi, 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Misslsslpp 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  Induce 
ments  and  facilities  offered  to  go  to  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  Southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss.  For  further  description, 
map  and  any  information,  address  or  call  upon 
E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row. 
Chicago,  Ill.;  or.  G.  W.  McGINNIS,  Assistant  Land 
Commissioner,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Timely  Books. 


Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be 
saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits.  Paper,  20  cents. 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

By  F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the 
more  important  principles  which  underlie  agri¬ 
culture  In  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  is  just  what 
the  practical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany  needs.  Cloth,  $1. 
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CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


and  Bicycle*,  at  Factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per 
icent  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World’s  | 

] Fair.  Ourl895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  Itshows  ' 

_ _  all  the  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices  It  has  200  _  _ 

"A  "  Grade,  #46.  pages  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  issued.  ‘A"  Grade. 467.6#. 
Write  to-day.  Send  for  Catalog.  M.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Otaio.  Write  to-day. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOUrS 

with  “  DISSTON  ”  on  It.  It  will  hold 
the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  with¬ 
out  filing  than  other  saws,  thereby 
saving  in  labor  and  cost  of  files.  They 
are  made  of  the  best  quality  crucible 
cast  steel,  and  are  Fully  Warranted. 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Send  for  Hand  Book,  mailed  free. 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PIANOS 

92  5th  AVENUE. 

TO  RENT  &  FOR  SALE 
ON  EASY  TERMS. 
Catalogue  Free. 
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" JUMPING  AT  CONCLUSIONS ." 

I  havk  been  told  of  a  certain  quack 
doctor  who  had  quite  a  reputation  in  his 
day  for  curing-  and  killing  his  patients. 
When  he  killed  them,  he  was  generally 
able  to  convince  their  friends  that  death 
resulted  from  not  following  his  direc¬ 
tions.  When  he  cured  them,  he  managed 
to  claim  all  the  credit.  Of  course  his 
patients  were  mostly  ignorant  and  super¬ 
stitious  people  who  could  be  easily 
frightened  or  made  to  beUeve  that  they 
were  better.  This  man  had  a  colored 
man  to  assist  him,  and  this  assistant 


Just  read  this  note  from  a  “  prize  win¬ 
ner  ”  way  up  in  Nova  Scotia  : 

I  must  tell  you  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  my 
canvass  for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I  feel  so  confident 
of  its  ability  to  please,  that  I  can  urge  its  claims 
more  strongly  than  if  I  had  not  faith  in  it. 
Only  a  few  days  since,  I  met  a  person  whom  I 
had,  after  a  good  deal  of  urging,  persuaded  to 
subscribe.  Almost  the  first  thing  he  said  was, 
“  That  is  a  splendid  paper  !  ”  I  told  him  that  was 
the  way  I  liked  to  hear  a  man  talk,  when  he  was 
pleased,  to  say  so;  and  it  is  such  a  satisfaction  to 
have  a  person  pleased  with  anything  that  you 
have  been  the  means  of  supplying.  I  shall  enjoy 
working  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  better  than  ever,  for  in 
the  mower  I  shall  have  something  to  remind  me 
of  the  generous  way  in  which  you  pay  your 
workers.  You  may  send  me  a  good  package  of 
sample  copies  from  time  to  time.  I  shall  make 
good  use  of  them;  also  some  envelopes  and 
blanks  for  subscriptions.  X  feel  very  “  buggy,” 
and  if  nothing  happens  to  prevent,  you  will 
probably  hear  from  me  again  in  the  near  future. 


fully  in  order  to  learn  all  his  methods. 
One  day  they  called  on  a  sick  man  who 
lay  groaning  with  a  terrible  stomach 
ache. 

“  Your  life’s  in  great  danger,”  said  the 
quack.  “  You’ve  been  eating  oysters  in  a 
month  without  any  R  in  it.  You  may 
die  anyway,  but  if  you  take  this  drink 
right  off  it  may  save  your  life.” 

The  man  gulped  down  the  drink,  and 
was  quickly  relieved.  This  “  cure  ”  had 
a  great  effect  on  Sam. 

“  liow’d  you  know  he’d  been  eating 
oysters  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Why,”  said  the  “  doctor,”  “  didn’t  I 
see  the  oyster  shells  under  the  bed  ?  ” 

One  night,  shortly  after,  a  little  girl 
came  running  to  say  that  her  father  was 
very  sick.  Here  was  Sam’s  chance. 
Without  waking  the  “  doctor,”  he  caught 
up  a  bottle  of  medicine  and  started  on 
the  run  for  the  patient.  It  was  evidently 
another  case  of  stomach  ache. 

“  Youse  a  berry  sick  man  !  ”  said  Sam. 
“  Youse  ben  eating  hoss  you  has  !  Youse 
ben  eating  hoss!  Youse  got  only  five 
minutes  to  lib  unless  you  drinks  dis  right 
down,  because  hoss  is  pizen  !” 

The  medicine  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  Sam  went  proudly  back  to  report 
progress. 

“Rut  why,”  asked  the  quack,  “did 
you  tell  him  he’d  been  eating  lwrse 
meat  ?  ” 

“  Why,”  said  Sam  wisely,  “  didn't  I  see 
do  harness  under  de  bed  ?  ’  ’ 


Now,  there  is  a  case  of  jumping  at  a  captur 
conclusion.  May  be  you  think  we  are  farme] 
now  going  on  to  draw  some  great  moral  at  a  ti: 

and  educational  lesson  showing  how 
.  ,  ,  like  to 

teachers  who  are  untrue  are  sure  to  yourse 

rear  a  class  of  pupils  who  will  mag-  down 
nify  and  render  more  harmful  the  un-  .You>  a 
truths  they  have  studied.  We  would 

ST)i  ri  i 

like  to  go  on  and  show  how  the  bac-  about 
teria  of  falsehood  grow  and  develop  N.  Y., 
as  they  are  spread  ;  but  just  now  other  advant 
things  are  on  hand.  The  time  has  come  The  ss 
to  consider  the  next  subscription  season.  find  DO 
Next  week,  you  will  find  on  this  page,  fd,ling  1 
the  opening  shot  of  the  campaign,  and  ^ow 
we  want  you  to  read  and  consider  it  well.  same  t 
Many  persons  who  have  never  really  Or,  t 
tried  it,  have  an  idea  that  it  is  hard  shire  : 


work  to  interest  a  neighbor  or  friend 
in  a  paper  like  The  R.  N.-Y.  The 
trouble  with  the  most  of  such  people 
is  that  they  “  jump  at  a  conclusion.” 
Of  course,  it’s  not  quite  so  wide  a  jump 
as  the  one  made  by  Sam;  but  it’s  a  jump, 
nevertheless.  Here  they  see  a  farmer  with 
an  ache  on  his  farm  that  they  know 
The  R.  N.-Y.  can  help.  Do  they  go  and 
explain,  and  argue,  and  get  him  to  take 
the  true  remedy  ?  No  !  As  likely  as 
not,  they  will  give  some  quack  political 
remedy,  or  some  short-cut  to  wealth  and 
ease  that  never  cuts  anything  but  a  hole 
in  your  pocket.  These  men  are  just  like 
Sam.  They  “looked  under  the  bed”  and 
saw  the  harness  of  slavery  to  old-time 
notions  and  ideas,  and  just  simply  gave 
him  quack  medicine  in  the  shape  of  false 
hopes  that  he  can  get  well  without 
changing  his  methods  of  work  and 
thought. 

* 

Not  all  of  them  do  that  by  a  good  deal. 


I  have  been  making  inquiries  for  two  years 
past,  to  find  out  where  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  printed ; 
but  no  one  could  give  ine  the  address.  I  have 
seen  the  paper  mentioned  in  other  papers,  and 
have  just  learned  the  address.  Inclosed  find  $1 
for  a  subscription  for  one  year.  a.  l.  cokey. 

And  while  we  are  at  it,  let  us  consider 
this  one  from  the  State  of  Georgia  : 

As  long  as  life  is  spared  me,  I  desire  to  try  to 
get  the  pleasant  weekly  visits  of  this  pleasant, 
crisp,  and  sparkling  periodical.  When  I  pass 
away,  I  wish  my  boys  to  be  so  in  love  with  it,  that 
they,  too,  will  have  it  and  prize  it,  and  reap  benefit 
from  its  perusal.  K.  a.  clayton. 

Now,  the  chances  are  that  right  in 
your  town,  are  farmers  who  would  say 
similar  nice  things  about  The  R.  N.-Y., 
if  they  were  only  acquainted  with  it. 
We  don't  “jump  at  conclusions”  when 
we  say  that.  We  know  that  down  at 
the  bed  rock  of  their  troubles  is  a  har¬ 
ness  that  fastens  them  to  stagnant  old 
notions  that  have  long  been  rejected  by 
the  busy  world.  They  have  eaten  the 
hx/rsc  of  conservatism  too  long.  We  pre¬ 
sent  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  the  proper  antidote. 
Give  them  a  dose. 

Keep  an  SawS  on  page  512  of 
next  week  ! 


Results  prove  conclusively  that  by  the  use  of  fertilizers 
rich  in  potash  the  crops  of 

Wheat  and  Rye 

and  all  winter  crops  are  largely  increased  and  the  soil  is  positively  enriched. 

We  will  cheerfully  mail  our  pamphlets  on  Potash,  its  Use  and  Abuse  on  the 
Farm, free  of  cost  1  hey  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  save  you  dollars. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


wanted  to  be  a  “  doctor  ”  himself.  He,  w.  f.  newcomb. 

therefore,  watched  the  quack  very  care-  Now  there’s  a  man  who  doesn’t  follow 


Wheat  Maker." 


Sam’s  method  of  doctoring.  He  has 
tested  the  medicine  himself,  and  knows 
what  it  is  made  of,  and  what  it  will  do. 
Why,  he  actually  enjoys  canvassing  for 
the  paper  !  What  an  answer  that  bit  of 
personal  experience  is  to  the  hundreds 
of  theories  from  those  who  think  they 
can't  get  subscriptions  when  they  have 
never  really  tried.  Mr.  Newcomb  says 
that  he  is  glad  he  won  the  mower.  Cer¬ 
tainly.  How  did  he  win  it?  He  went 
out  and  made  hay  while  the  sun  was 
shining,  and  gathered  in  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  while  yet  it  was  day.  He  didn’t 
go  sneaking  around  to  see  if  there  was 
a  harness  under  the  bed,  but  he  walked 
boldly  up,  and  presented  The  R.  N.-Y. 
as  sound  and  reliable  medicine  for  a  bad 
farm  ache  ! 


One  more  point  and  we  shall  leave  your 
mind  in  good  condition  for  the  shock  it 
will  receive  next  week.  There  was  once 
a  hen  sitting  quietly  on  13  eggs.  She 
had  every  hope  of  a  successful  hatch 
until  her  master  put  within  sight  of  her 
nest,  a  big  crate  of  eggs  which  he  had 
made  ready  for  shipment.  Then  a  fool 
bacterium  got  into  that  hen's  head. 

“  Why,”  she  said,  “should  I  waste  my 
energies  trying  to  hatch  out  only  13 
eggs,  when  here  are  over  300  in  this 
crate  ?  I'll  do  a  big  job  while  I’m  about 
it!” 

So  she  crawled  off  her  comfortable 
nest,  and  tried  to  spread  herself  over  the 
crate.  In  the  morning,  the  farmer  came 
and  drove  the  old  fool  back  to  her  nest ; 
but  the  13  eggs  were  ruined.  Thus  all 
her  labor  was  wasted  because  she  didn’t 
have  sense  enough  to  stick  to  her  nest 
and  do  well  what  came  within  her  reach. 

Now  then,  you,  sir,  when  you  read 
next  week’s  announcement,  will  prob¬ 
ably  want  to  start  out  and  get  a  lot  of 
subscriptions.  Don't  be  like  the  foolish 
hen  and  think  that  you  are  going  to 
capture  a  whole  picnic,  or  Grange,  or 
farmers’  club  at  once.  Go  at  them  one 
at  a  time,  Don’t  run  over  into  the  next 
county  to  canvass,  because  you  don’t 
like  to  do  it  at  home.  Don’t  try  to  spread 
yourself  like  the  old  hen  ;  but  get  right 
down  on  every  farmer  within  range  of 
you,  and  tell  him  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  is. 
If  you  go  right  at  them  in  the  proper 
spirit,  there  won’t  be  so  much  work 
about  it.  Why,  here’s  a  man  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  who  sends  $5  for  five  years  in 
advance.  See  what  he  says  : 

The  sample  copy  sent  me  Is  so  good,  that  I  can 
find  no  other  way  of  expressing  my  regret  for 
failing  to  make  yonr  acquaintance  earlier,  j.w.  c. 

How  do  you  know  there  are  not  a  dozen 
men  in  your  town  who  will  do  the 
same  thing  ? 

Or,  take  this  man  up  in  New  Ilamp- 


Original, 
And  Only. 


There  is  ONE ,  only  one,  and  none 
other,  real  good,  reliable,  positive , 
never  =  failing,  always  warranted 
Fertilizer,  as  sure  as  taxes-~it  is  the 

FAMOUS  QUINNIPIAC 

If  you  can’t  buy  it  in  your  town,  send  your  address  to  our 
Head  Office,  83  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

It  will  pay  you  to  become  an  agent.  No  capital  required.  Write  us. 


mm 


Not  Always  Lowest  in  Price,  but  Cheapest  because  the  Best. 

WOOLDRI  DOE’S 

HIGH-CLASS  FERTILIZERS 

Made  from  strictly  pure  materials — NO  shoddy  or  other  useless  filler  used. 

The  best  grades  of  PURE  DISSOLVED  ANIMAL  BONE  in  connection 
with  ORCHILLA  GUANO  (a  true  Bird  Guano),  which  we  import  from  ORCHILLA 
ISLAND,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  A  FAIR  TRIAL  IS  ALL  THAT  WE  ASK. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

THF  WOOLDRIDGE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

Commercial  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Five  Tons 


Y _ J  J  To  meet  the  present 

Olio  I  I  Cl  hard  times  on  farm- 

JL  ers  we  will  sell  them 

of  Grapes  a  - _ _ 

x  I  1  111  F*  ^  grain  crops 

soil  12.60  lbs.  of  nitro-  A  M.  A  A.  A at  the  lowest 
)f  phosphoric  acid,  and  wholesale  prices, 

sh.  100  lbs.  of  fc  oo  ton  and  upwards; 

,  __  I  I  l|  Dissolved  South  Carolina 

neyard  ivia.nur’c  Bone — the  highest  grade  made, 

i&i01  Farmers  T~'1 


remove  from  the  soil  12.60  lbs.  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  10.62  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
25.48  lbs.  of  potash.  100  lbs.  of 

Albert’s  Vineyard  Manure 

contains  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  11  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  28  lbs.  of  potash. 

Send  for  free  sample,  and  our  literature  on  “  The 
Manuring  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards,”  and  “  The 
Manuring  of  Garden  Crops.”  They  are  sent  free. 
ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Chemical  Fertilizers,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


wholesale  prices, 
e  $ 12.00  per  ton  and  upwards; 

JQJ*  Dissolved  South  Carolina 
Bone — the  highest  grade  made. 

Farmers  “ed 

Bone  Meal,  Potash  Salts,  Tankage  and 
Nitrate  Soda.  Send  for  circulars. 


Zz  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  3 


SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE  —SURE. 


rzRnWKFR  FERTIL|ZER  co.,  ^2 
DUVIIVLIl  boston  a  new  york.^S 


We  ship  our  best  *  TT  TT  '■  ^ 

Screened  Canada  /\  1  i  J  W 

Unleached  M  Uj  FI  tj 

Hardwood  -*■ 

at  bottom’sprices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 

Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


ODORLESS  All  1  RIO  delivered  at  y°ur 

Mli.cn  *  I  ilUAElU  nearest  station,  for 

MINERAL  **0.00  per  ton. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

MOKE  and  better  WHEAT  and  a  sure  catch  of 
GRASS  will  be  the  result  of  using  with  your 
Wheat  this  Fall  FERTILIZERS  manufactured 
by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  of 
Cleveland,  O.  Their  goods  are  scientifically  made  for 
all  crops  and  soils— and  guaranteed— always  reliable, 
uniform,  dry  and  drillable.  Bestquality;  reasonable 
prices.  Aminoniating material,  Acid  Phosphates  and 
Potash  always  on  hand  for  those  desiriug  to  make 
their  own  mixtures.  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER 
COMPANY,  180  Summit  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper, 
20  cents. 

Fruit  Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

By  W.  C.  Strong.  Illustrated.  A  guide  to  the 
culture  of  fruits  suited  to  the  owner  of  a  home. 
Considers  the  choice  of  location,  preparation 
of  the  soil,  how  and  when  to  plant,  and  gives 
a  short  descriptive  list  of  the  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  each  fruit.  Instructions  in  pruning 
and  cultivation,  descriptions  of  diseases  and 
insect  enemies,  with  remedies,  and  a  chapter 
on  propagation,  make  the  book  complete  for 
the  amateur.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Fine  fruit;  fancy  prices. 

Pears  are  in  very  light  supply. 

Cherries  are  nearly  out  of  market. 

Strawberries  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Currants  are  not  equal  to  the  demand. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  gooseberries. 

Beeswax  at  28  to  30  cents  per  pound  for  pure. 

The  demand  for  apples  is  light,  and  prices  are 
low. 

California  canned  cherries  and  apricots  are 
higher  in  price. 

The  first  arrivals  of  Long  Island  potatoes  were 
of  good  quality. 

Receipts  of  Southern  new  potatoes  last  week 
were  76,669  barrels. 

Asparagus  is  about  done,  what  little  there  is 
being  of  very  poor  quality. 

A  Kentucky  couple  eloped  on  a  steer,  both  rid¬ 
ing  him  astride  for  32  miles. 

Large  quantities  of  very  fine  tomatoes  have 
been  coming  from  Mississippi. 

The  supply  of  plums  has  been  large,  many  of 
them  overripe  and  selling  slowly. 

Fancy  watermelons  are  scarce  and  high,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  small,  poor  ones. 

Two  large  cargoes  of  Hawaiian  sugar  have  re¬ 
cently  arrived  here  direct  from  Honolulu. 

Few  grapes  are  offered,  but  being  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity  they  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

Raspberries  are  in  the  height  of  their  season, 
and  as  the  supply  is  large,  they  sell  slowly  except 
when  choice. 

Some  celery  has  arrived  from  Jersey,  but  this, 
as  well  as  that  from  Michigan,  is  of  small  size 
and  sells  slowly. 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  are  scarce,  and  are  quickly 
sold  at  good  prices.  The  market  is  likely  to  ad¬ 
vance  from  now  on. 

Last  week’s  receipts  of  watermelons  were  202 
car-loads,  averaging  about  1,100  melofis  each, 
mostly  from  Georgia. 

Large  arrivals  of  string  beans  recently,  so  de¬ 
pressed  the  market,  that  often  not  enough  was 
realized  to  pay  freight. 

Fresh  fruits  arriving  in  large  quantities,  but 
berries  are  frequently  in  bad  condition  and  often 
unsalable  at  any  price. 

The  market  has  been  nearly  swamped  with 
huckleberries,  many  of  them  being  wet  and  soft, 
and  almost  impossible  of  sale. 

The  export  demand  for  hay  for  the  English  mar¬ 
ket  has  increased.  The  market  for  hay  here  is 
firm,  and  prices  have  an  upward  tendency. 

There’s  a  wide  range  in  the  quality  of  the 
peaches  received.  Fancy  large  are  not  over¬ 
plenty,  and  sell  well,  while  inferior  kinds  drag  at 
low  prices. 

Much  damage  to  crops,  trees  and  buildings  by 
rain,  hail  and  wind,  is  reported  in  various  States. 
There  are  few  points  now  but  have  had  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  rain. 

A  lot  of  Florida  pineapples  were  noticed  of 
bright  color,  sound  and  nice,  but  scarcely  larger 
than  one’s  fist,  and,  therefore,  hardly  salable  at 
any  price.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  ship  such  goods. 

Is  is  said  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  are  favorable  to  the  production  of 
coffee,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  coffee 
industry  should  not  be  made  to  equal  the  sugar 
industry. 

Potato  prices  have  finally  gone  down  to  about 
the  normal  point,  large  quantities  having  come 
in  from  both  the  South  and  from  Long  Island. 
Prices  are  not  likely  to  be  much,  if  any,  higher  in 
the  immediate  future 

Wheat  has  taken  a  big  tumble.  Previous  high 
prices  were  largely,  though  not  entirely,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  speculation,  and  the  present  depression  is 
partly  due  to  the  same  cause.  It  is  likely  to  ad¬ 
vance  again,  somewhat. 

Over  15,000  barrels  of  Southern  potatoes  arrived 
Monday  via  the  Old  Dominion  Line,  nearly  as 
many  by  the  P.  R.  R.,  and  many  more  from  Jersey 
and  Long  Island.  Prices,  however,  have  con¬ 
tinued  good  for  thpse  of  good  quality. 

North  Carolina  sends  quantities  of  green  corn 
to  this  market  nearly  every  year ;  but  it  does  not 
usually  arrive  until  the  first  New  Jersey  corn  is 
in  market,  and  as  the  latter  is  much  superior  in 
quality,  the  former  sells  for  very  low  prices — not 
enough  often,  to  pay  transportation. 

Fruit  importers  have  had  considerable  trouble 
because  poor  fruit  was  mixed  into  the  cargoes, 
and  cash  advances  secured  upon  it,  often  on  fruit 
that  was  absolutely  worthless.  Inspectors  have 
now  been  appointed  at  the  shipping  ports,  and 
this  fraud  is  likely  to  be  checked,  if  not  altogether 
stopped. 

The  first  shipments  of  California  fruit  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  this  season,  are  now  oh  their  way.  Ship¬ 
ments  last  year  showed  that  there  was  much  to 
learn  about  methods  of  assorting  and  packing, 
but  that  with  goods  and  methods  that  would  meet 
the  requirements  of  that  market,  a  profitable 
trade  is  assured. 

A  new  glucose  manufactory  is  to  be  built  in 
Chicago,  by  a  company  already  having  an  im¬ 
mense  factory  in  operation,  which,  when  com¬ 
pleted,  will  take  from  60,000  to  90,000  bushels  of 
corn  per  day.  It  is  said  that  the  domestic  and 
foreign  trade  in  glucose  and  kindred  products, 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the  outlay  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  is  fully  war¬ 
ranted.  Yet  glucose,  as  such,  is  not  a  regular 
article  of  trade  in  our  stores  ! 


The  Hay  Trade  Journal,  with  reports  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  says  that 
all  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  will  not  produce  50  per  cent  of  an  average 
crop.  In  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  eastern 
Ontario,  indications  j>romise  a  full  crop.  Eng¬ 
land  has  a  short  yield  and  that  country  has  buy¬ 
ers  in  Canada  now  and  will  divert  the  supply 
which  would  naturally  come  to  the  States  to  that 
country.  _ 
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BEANS  ANI)  REAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 2  40® 

Medium,  choice,  1894 . 1  97@2 

Rea.  1894.  choice . 2  lb®2 

White  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 2  25®2 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 1  95@2 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1894 . 1  40@l 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 2  20@2 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) . 3  50@3 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  70@1 

Marrow,  foreign . 2  15@2 

Rea,  foreign,  181)4 . 1  80@1 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel . 1  05®  1 

Bags,  per  bushel .  1  00® 

Scotch,  bags .  97@1 
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BUTTER— NEW. 


HORS. 


N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1893,  choice .  5  @ — 

Crop  of  1894.  fancy .  8  @ — 

Rrinie .  7  @ — 

Medium .  6  (gl- 

Oom  mon  .  3  @  5 

Old  olds .  2  ®  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1894,  choice .  8  @ — 

Rrinie .  7  @ — 

Medium .  6  @ — 

Crop  of  1893,  choice .  6  @ — 

Bavarian  and  Bohemian.  . 22  @26 

Altmarks . 18  @20 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  8)6®  9 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  714®  8 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Buttermilks,  per  lb. ... .• .  5  @  6 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Rork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb.  8  @  — 

Medium,  per  lb .  7  @  7)6 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb .  6  @  6)6 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4)6®  494 

II.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  394®  4 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  4  @  4% 

No.  2,  per  lb .  2)6@  294 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  6  @  — 

No.  2,  per  lb .  4  @  — 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

POTATOES. 

long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  1  75@2  00 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  75® 2  (K) 

Southern.  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Chili  red,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  00 

Fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  2a@l  60 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  00®  — 

Culls,  per  bbl .  60®  75 


POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras . 10)6@17)6 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 17  @1716 

Western,  firsts . 15  @16 

Western,  seconds . 14  @14)6 

Western,  thirds . 12  @13 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 16  @16)6 

Firsts . 14)6@15)6 

Seconds .  13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 16  @ — 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 14)6®  15)6 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds .  13  @14 

Tubs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . 10  @11 

Thirds .  9  @10 

Factory,  extras . 12  @— 

Firsts . 11  @11)6 

Seconds .  9)6@10 

Thirds . 8  @9 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Thirds .  8  @10 

CIIEESE-NEW. 


State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fan 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Prime  to  choice . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small, colored,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best  ... 

Fair . 

Common . 

Full  skims . 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark. 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks . 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks . 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice 
Western,  northerly  sections,  choice 
Western,  southerly  sections,  choice 

Western  culls,  per  30-doz  case . 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat,  silver . 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 

Corn . 

Oats . 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy . 

Choice . 

Prime . 

Common . 

Sundried.  sliced . 

Chopped,  1894,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  1893-4,  per  lb  . . . 
Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  boxes,  per  lb  ... 

Bags,  per  lb. . . .  . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled,  1894,  per  lb 

Peeled,  per  lb . 

Plums,  State . 

Cherries,  1894,  per  lo  . 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894  . 

Sundried . 

FRUITS— GREEN 


Apples,  Ga.,  Red  Astrachan.  per  crate .  50@  75 

N.  C.,  green,  per  bbl .  76@1  60 

Jersey,  green,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  75 

Md.  and  Del.,  green,  per  crate .  49®  60 

Cherries,  fancy.  Sour,  prime,  per  lb .  3®  6 

Currants,  Up-River,  cherry,  per  lb .  8®  9 

Up-River,  small,  per  lb . . .  5@  7 

Gooseberries,  green,  per  quart .  4@  6 

Grapes,  Fla.,  Niagara,  per  8-till  case . 1  50@3  00 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart .  4®  7 

Delaware  and  Maryland,  per  quart .  5@  8 

Jersey,  per  quart .  6®  9 

Pennsylvania,  per  10-quart  basket .  50®  — 

Shawangunk,  Mountain,  per  quart .  7@  9 

Pears,  Ga.,  Le  Conte,  per  bbl  . 2  00@3  50 

Per  crate .  50®  1  25 

Peaches,  Georgia,  Tlllotson.  per  carrier . 1  25@1  50 

Georgia,  per  fiat  case .  50@1  25 

E.  River,  per  carrier . 1  25@1  75 

bt.  John,  per  carrier . 1  50@2  to 

Amelia,  per  carrier . 2  00@2  75 

Elberta,  per  carrier . 3  00@4  00 

N.  C.  and  S.  C.,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  00 

N.  C.  and  8.  C..  per  flat  case .  50@1  00 

Del.  and  Md..  Hales,  per  crate .  50®  75 

Del.  and  Md.,  Hales,  per  basket .  25@  50 

Plums.  Ga.  Beach,  per  6-basket  carrier . 1  00®  — 

Botan,  per  carrier . 1  50@2  50 

Ga.  and  S.  C.,  Wild  Goose,  per  carrier  ...1  25@1  75 

Robinson,  per  carrier . 1  00@1  75 

Raspberries,  Up-River,  red.  per  pint .  3®  5 

Red,  per  )6  cup .  3®  4 

Red.  per  M  cup.  .  2@  3 

Blackcap,  per  )6  cup .  2®  3 

Jersey,  red,  per  pint .  3@  4 

Jersey,  blackcap,  per  pint .  2®  3 

Muskmeions.  Ch’n  Gem,  per  bush  basket....  75@1  00 

Florida,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

Florida,  per  )6-bbl  basket .  50@1  00 

Watermelons,  Florida,  per  100  .  12  00®  20  00 

Georgia.,  per  100  .  18  00®  25  00 

Florida  and  Georgia,  per  car-load _ 125  00@225  00 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  9  00@10  25 

Timothy .  6  00@  6  25 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . 

Salt . 

Stra  w,  long  rye . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . 

W  beat . 

HONEY . 


White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 12  @ — 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 11  @— 

Buckwheat.  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 10  @ — 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb .  6)6@  7 

State,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Southern,  per  gallon . 40  @55 


..85 

@90 

..75 

@80 

..60 

@70 

..50 

@55 

..55 

@60 

..50 

@55 

..50 

@55 

..60 

@06 

..46 

@50 

..40 

@50 

..40 

@50 

7  @  VA 
694®  7 
6)6®  694 
5)6®  6)6 
5  @  6 
2  @  2)6 
)6@  1 
—  @— 

—  @ — 
—  @— 
—  @— 
3)6®  4 
11  @— 
3)6® — 

18  @— 
—  @ — 


.  794®  774 

.  796®  794 

.  7)4®  7)6 

.  694  ®  7 

.  6  @  6)6 

. 8  @8)4 

. 8  @8  'A 

.  7)6®  794 

. 6)6®  7)4 

.  4)6®  5 

. 3)6®  4 

....  2)6@  3 
.  1)6®  2 

.  15)6@  16 
.  14)6@  15 
.  13)6®  14 
.  13  @  13)6 
13  @  13)6 
.  12)6®  13 
.1  75  @2  50 


.68  @76 
.70  @- 
.—  @  — 
.67  @60 
.60  @65 
.46  @51 
.27  @39 


Turkeys,  clear  hens .  9  @  10 

Young  toms .  9  @  10 

Chickens,  Phila.,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  per  lb.  20  @  21 

Phila.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  16  @  18 

I,.  I.  broilers,  scalded,  per  lb .  14  @  17 

Western  scalded,  per  lb. .  12  @  15 

Western,  dry- picked,  per  lb .  12  @  17 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  10)6®  H 

Dry  picked,  choice .  10  @  11 

Common  to  fair  .  9  @  10 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb .  16  @  — 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  75  @ 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  37  @1  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  12  @  16 

Western,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Southern,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10)6®  11 

Western,  per  lb .  10)6®  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  10)6®  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  6)6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  ®  80 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Western,  per  pair .  80  @1  12 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair .  IK)  @  80 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  to  30 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus,  per  doz  bunches  .  25@1  75 

Beets,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100  bunches .  1  00® 3  60 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100  . 1  00@2  60 

Celery,  Michigan,  per  doz  .  40®  60 

Jersey,  per  doz  roots .  15@  30 

Cucumbers.  N.  C.,  per  basket .  60®  65 

Charleston,  per  basket .  50®  75 

Norfolk,  per  basket  .  50®  75 

Egg  plant.  Fla.,  per  half-bbi  basket . 1  00@1  26 

New  Orleans,  per  case . 1  00®  - 

Charleston,  per  bushel-basket .  75@1  00 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  100  .  75@1  50 

North  Carolina,  per  100  .  60@  75 

Green  peas.  Jersey,  per  basket .  60®  75 

Long  island,  per  bag .  75@1  25 

Onions.  Md.  and  Va.,  potato,  per  basket . 1  00@1  25 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00®  1  25 

Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag . 1  25@1  75 

Kentucky,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  50 

Jersey,  white,  per  basket . 1  00@1  25 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  basket . 1  00@1  25 

Poppers,  New  Orleans,  per  case . 1  26®  1  75 

String  beans,  Jersey,  wax,  per  basket .  40®  50 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  35®  50 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl-crate . 1  00@2  90 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  00®  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  fancy,  per  carrier .  50®  1  00 

Maryland,  per  carrier . 1  50@2  60 

Charleston,  per  carrier . 1  00@1  50 

Savannah,  per  carrier .  75@1  25 

Mississippi,  per  case .  70®  80 

Jersey,  per  box . 1  00@1  60 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  21,977  cans  of  milk, 
226  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  1,385  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.10  a  can  of  40  Quarts. 


Ittis’cdlunfmttf  gMuntisiufl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PALMER  &  FROST, 

Successors  to 

G.  8.  PALMER  and  PALMER,  RIVENBURG  k  CO., 
Established  1869. 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
106  lteade  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Daily  returns. 
BY>r  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON. 

183  Reade  Street.  New  York. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SHIP  YOUR 

BUTTER  and  EGGS 

to  responsible  parties  who  will  get  you  highest  market 
prices  for  fine  goods  ?  Choice  Creamery  Butter  and 
Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs  a  specialty.  Apply  to 
GARNER  &  CO.,  32  Little  12th  St.,  NewYork, 
before  shipping  elsewhere.  Ref.:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


ippers  and  Producers 


sf  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  deslr 
Ing  a  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  correspom 
with  G.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission  Mer 
chant,  Hazleton.  Pa. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1878. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  OO. 

headquarters for 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  Bell,  In  car  load  lota  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farin. 

Market  Keporti,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA 

CLplmuirlee  and  CorreaDondenee  Invited. 


PDlMCnM  PI  nVPD  Grower  and  oShipper.  of 
UnimoUlV  ULUVLn  Crimson  Clover  Seed  and 
Winter  Oats  JOHN  HEYD,  Felton,  Dei 


Tt  is  claimed  by  some  that  this  would  givo 
usa  double  self-regulating  standard,  while 
others  believeit  would  simply  change  the 
standard  from  one  metal  to  another.  There 
is  no  such  uncertain!  v  in  regard  to  tho  fenco 
standard.  The  Coiled  Spring  remains  the 
universal  unapproachable  self  regulator,  for 
farm,  railroad,  and  park  purposes  If  ELAS¬ 
TICITY  can  do  for  the  currency  what  it  ha3 
done  for  The  Page,  there’ll  ho  no  opposition. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Mich. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE: 

Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence:  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts  and  Steel  Rails;  Treo,  Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards  ;  Steel  Wire  Fenco  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  freo. 

HeKALB  FENCE  C0„  17  HighSt.,DeKalb,Ili. 


A  LEADING  QUESTION  IS 


WHAT  FENCE  SHALL  I  USE  ON  THE  FARM  ? 


Try  tlie  KEYSTONE,  and  it  will  be  a  question 
no  more.  Every  rod  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  St.,  TREMONT,  ILL. 


Market  Gardeners,  Florists, 


PLANTERS, 

SAVE  YOUR 


FRUIT  GROWERS, 

PLANTS  FROM 


BUGS  AND 
DROUTH. 

USING  THE 


Studebaker  “Little  Gem” 

One  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Flower-Bed  &  Lawn  8PRAYF.R. 
(Capacity  150  gal.,  4  in.  tires).  Most  practical  device  for  the 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIQUID  MANURE, 

PARIS  GREEN  OR  OTHER  LIQUID  MATTER, 
ON  POTATO  VINES,  YOUNG  TREES,  ETC. 

FOR  WATERING  CELERY  PLANTS. 

Can  be  readily  adjusted  to  apply  the  stream  directly  on 
one  or  two  rows  at  a  time,  or  for  watering  any  other 

LATED  I  ROM  DRIVERS  SEAT.  Write,  mentioning  this 
paper,  for  illustrated  catalogue  anil  price,  to 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

(This  Lauokst  Vehicle  Makeus  in  the  Would.) 


Branch:  265  and  267  Canal  Street,  New  York  City. 


^SVLEGGETT'S-c)- 

FUNGIROID 

A  Powdered  Bordeaux  Mixture 

PREVENTS  BLIGHT. 

No  water  necessary.  Ready  for  use.  Send  for  circular 
LEGGETT  &  BRO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


BUDS  FOR  SALE 


—ALL  THE  NEW 
VARIETIES. 


Starr,  Parlin,  Flory,  Paragon 
and  other  apples;  Koonce, 
Lincoln,  ’Seneca,  Lincoln 
Coreless,  Arnold  and  Angel 
Pears;  Spaulding,  Lincoln, 
Wickson,  Giant  Prune,  Juicy 
and  Willard  Plums;  Crosbey 
Loren tz  &  Triumph  Peaches, 
as  well  as  the  standard  sorts. 
Send  for  prices. 

WM.  PARRY, 

Pomona  Nurseries,  Parry, N.J 


CELERY  PLANTS 


-Extra  flne.  All  the  leading 
varieties.  $1.50  per  :  1,000 
Write  for  prices  and  sample  on  larger  orders. 

THEO.  IIARSCU.  Narberth  I*.  O.,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED— Triumph  Potatoes.  September  delivery 
Address  COMMISSION,  care  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Hay  and  Feed  Wanted. 

A  large  stable  In  Greater  New  York  desires  to  pro¬ 
cure  Hay  and  Feed  direct  from  producer.  References 
given  and  required.  Address  RESPONSIBLE, 

Care  The  Rural  Nkw-Yohkkh. 


awBaaaagWMBaw 


FARMERS 

‘  "loldln 

ry  sho 
Josts  I 
.  Thoi 
id  profits, 
'utfit  5c. 
i,  N.  Y. 


-j,  and  make  money  by  selling  1 1  ol  d  l  ust 
Corn  Binders  Used  on  every  shock. 
JaU  and  it’s  fast..  Tiesitself.  Costs  less 
than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous¬ 
ands  easily  sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits. 
Get  your  town  agency  now.  Outfit  ~ 
TIE  CO.,  Box  72,  Unadilla, 

**4itir<rmi  rfWYttniW**1 
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THE  SOIL. 

Part  XIII. 

Prof.  Smith  told  us,  in  a  general  way, 
that  the  soil  is  a  storehouse  of  life  as 
well  as  of  plant  food.  Not  only  are 
earth  worms  and  other  insects  constantly 
changing  the  soil  particles,  but  the 
minute  bacteria  are  at  work  whenever 
the  conditions  are  favorable,  changing 
the  organic  matter  we  have  talked  so 
much  about,  into  forms  suitable  for 
plant  food.  This  work  must  be  gone 
through  with  before  the  plants  can  make 
use  of  the  needed  nitrogen.  This  change 
is  called  nitrification,  and  is  even  more 
important  in  its  relation  to  nitrogen 
than  cooking  is  to  our  own  food.  The 
farmer’s  part  of  the  programme  is  to 
supply  the  crude  nitrogen,  then  to  treat 
the  soil  so  that  the  best  conditions  will 
be  found,  and  then  to  have  his  land  cov¬ 
ered  with  some  growing  crop  whenever 
nitrification  is  going  on. 

For  the  past  GOO  years,  it  has  been 
known  that  “niter”  is  a  natural  product 
of  certain  rocks  and  soils.  Ever  since 
gunpowder  came  into  extended  use,  there 
has  been  a  great  demand  for  nitrate 
of  potash  or  saltpeter.  In  Europe,  so 
great  was  this  demand  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  chemists  sought  in  every  way  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  secret  of  its  chemical  produc¬ 
tion,  and  laws  were  made  to  regulate  its 
supply.  It  was  found  that  the  earthen 
floors  of  stables,  farmyards,  etc., — where- 
ever  manure  or  drainage  had  been 
soaked  into  the  soil — when  mixed  with 
ashes  and  leached  with  water,  gave  more 
or  less  niter  or  saltpeter.  In  France  for 
many  years,  the  government  reserved 
the  right  to  remove  such  soils  once  a 
year,  while  each  parish  was  forced  to 
contribute  a  certain  weight  of  wood 
ashes  with  which  to  treat  this  soil.  Thus 
the  nation  wasted,  as  gunpowder,  the 
plant  food  that  should  have  gone  to 
enrich  the  land.  Sweden  went  even 
further  than  this,  and  made  every  farmer 
pay  as  a  tax  a  certain  weight  of  salt¬ 
peter  out  of  which  gunpowder  for 
“national  defense”  was  made.  Happily 
in  our  day,  the  world’s  peace  is  no 
longer  on  a  gunpowder  basis.  It  is  still 
on  a  nitrogen  basis,  however,  for  on  the 
cheapness  and  abundance  of  that  ele¬ 
ment,  will  depend  the  world’s  supply  of 
food.  The  clover  plant  is  mightier  than 
the  cannon ! 

In  these  old  times,  the  ordinary  way 
of  making  this  niter  was  to  make  a  pile 
of  rich  earth  well  mixed  with  manure  or 
other  organic  matter.  To  this  was 
added  ashes,  and  the  whole  mass  kept 
well  stirred  up  and  moist.  After  the 
niter  formed,  it  was  washed  out.  South¬ 
ern  men  have  shown  me  places  where, 
during  our  Civil  War,  they  made  these 
niter  beds  in  this  way  to  provide  salt¬ 
peter  for  the  Southern  powder  makers. 
Of  course,  as  we  have  said,  great  efforts 
were  made  by  scientific  men  to  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  on  which  this  nitrifi¬ 
cation  took  place,  because,  if  that  were 
understood,  it  would  be  possible  to 
carry  on  the  manufacture  in  a  really 
scientific  way.  Many  able  men  believed 
for  a  long  time  that  the  niter  was  formed 
from  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  air. 
They  explained  the  nitrification  of  or¬ 
ganic  matter,  by  saying  that  nitrogen 
was  driven  off  by  decay,  and  that  it  com¬ 
bined  with  the  oxygen  in  the  air.  If  this 
could  be  true,  one  of  the  great  prob- 

Summer  Homes  and  Tours. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book — list  of 
over  3,000  summer  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  in  Catskill  Mountains  and  central 
New  York.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to 
II.  II.  Jagoe,  General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent  West  Shore  Railroad,  363  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  or  free  upon  applica¬ 
tion. — Adv. 


lems  of  agriculture  would  be  forever  set¬ 
tled,  for  when  chemists  once  discovered 
the  exact  conditions  under  which  this 
combination  takes  place,  nitrogen  for 
agricultural  purposes  would  be  as  cheap 
as  the  air  itself — a  great  deal  cheaper 
than  water  in  a  season  of  drought.  Great 
hopes  were  at  one  time  pinned  to  this 
and  similar  theories  that  nitrification 
was  due  to  direct  chemical  changes  ;  but 
as  further  studies  were  made,  it  became 
evident,  beyond  any  doubt,  that  a  living 
organism  had  a  part  in  this  important 
work  of  nitrification. 

It  was  first  shown  that  the  action  of 
bacteria  produced  the  wonderful  changes 
that  take  place  in  fermentation  and  de¬ 
cay.  These  bacteria,  or  yeasts,  are 
simply  wonderfully  small  living  cells 
which  fully  make  up  for  their  small  size 
by  the  remarkable  rapidity  with  which, 
under  favorable  conditions,  they  multi¬ 
ply.  It  occurred  to  Pasteur,  in  1862, 
that  possibly  this  soil  nitrification  might 
be  due  to  much  the  same  agency  that 
made  cider  into  vinegar,  or  caused  meat 
to  decay.  The  study  of  the  subject  was 
slowly  carried  on  until  leading  chemists 
were  at  last  fully  convinced  that  the 
soil  is  a  factory,  as  well  as  a  storehouse, 
and  that  these  little  bacteria  represent 
the  workmen  that  stand  between  the 
plant  and  the  indigestible  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  Without  giving  too  much  space  to 
the  more  complicated  side  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  according  to 
present  theories,  nitrification  takes 
place  in  two  stages  ;  each  stage  being 
performed  by  a  distinct  organism.  By 
one  organism,  the  organic  matter  is 
changed  into  a  new  form,  and  from  this 
new  form  another  organism  changes  it 
to  the  soluble  nitrate.  This,  however, 
is  of  minor  importance  for  us  now.  We 
speak  of  it  to  show  how  vast  and  com¬ 
plicated  are  the  problems  involved  in 
this  process,  and  how,  as  these  wonder¬ 
ful  bacteria  are  studied  more  and  more, 
newer  and  simpler  means  of  securing 
nitrogen  are  likely  to  be  found.  Only 
last  week,  a  correspondent  suggested 
bringing  a  small  amount  of  the  soil  of  a 
clover  field  from  Delaware  in  the  hope 
of  thus  introducing  the  bacteria  needed 
to  maintain  that  crop.  A  few  years  ago, 
how  such  a  thing  would  have  been 
laughed  at.  Yet  in  the  light  of  scien¬ 
tific  research,  who  will  deny  that  it  may 
not  be  a  sensible  and  practical  sugges¬ 
tion  V  It  is  simply  carrying  out  on  a 
large  scale,  what  the  dairyman  does 
with  his  “  starter.” 


CULTIVATING  IN  A  DROUGHT. 

An  Experience  in  Iowa. 

I  can  not  agree  with  Fred  Grundy, 
page  439,  that  cultivation  of  corn  or 
other  crops  during  a  severe  drought,  is 
harmful,  but,  rather,  claim  that  it  is 
at  such  a  time  imperatively  necessary. 
Last  year,  not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  on  my 
potato  field  from  July  3  to  September  6, 
and  no  dew.  The  ground  had  been 
deeply  plowed  early  in  April,  and  har¬ 
rowed  almost  as  fast  as  plowed  ;  then 
the  pulverizer  was  run  over  the  surface 
once  a  week  up  to  planting  time.  May 
20  to  June  1,  we  followed  the  planter 
with  the  smoothing  harrow,  and  every 
week  as  long  as  the  tops  would  allow 
us  to  get  through  the  rows,  the  ground 
was  stirred  with  either  harrow,  vs  eeder 
or  cultivator,  and  during  the  most  of 
June,  both  cultivator  and  weeder  were 
used  each  week.  Parts  of  the  field  were 
cultivated  as  often  as  once  in  four  days. 
We  harvested  200  bushels  of  tubers  to 
the  acre — the  average  yield  here  was 
not  20  bushels,  and  50  bushels  was  a 
very  exceptional  crop. 

Our  corn  crop  was  handled  in  nearly 
the  same  manner  up  to  about  July  1, 
and  made  a  fine  growth  of  stalks,  well 
set  with  ears,  standing  green  and  rank 
after  many  pieces  around  it  were  entirely 
destroyed.  Owing  to  the  extra  work 
demanded  by  the  potatoes,  we  were 
forced  to  lay  it  by,  and  in  doing  so  lost 
the  crop.  We  had  moisture  to  within 
two  inches  of  the  surface  as  long  as  it 


was  kept  stirred,  but  commenced  losing 
it  as  soon  as  we  stopped.  In  two  weeks 
time,  while  we  could  find  moisture  close 
to  the  surface  in  the  potato  field  where 
the  ground  had  been  stirred,  just  over 
the  fence  in  the  corn  field,  the  ground 
was  dry  and  hard.  Our  cultivation  was 
all  done  with  the  harrow,  Planet  Jr.  12- 
tooth  with  pulverizer,  Breed’s  weeder 
and  Planet  Jr.  No.  6,  keeping  the  surface 
level  up  to  the  time  of  hilling  or  laying 
by,  when  we  made  a  broad,  low  hill, 
with  a  depression  at  the  row. 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  Iowa 
Station  with  corn,  sweet  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  showed  that  crops  cultivated  once  a 
week  during  the  48  days’  drought,  made 
a  full  crop,  while  those  which  were  given 
only  ordinary  culture,  were  an  entire 
failure.  At  the  station  at  Lincoln,  Neb., 
continuous  shallow  culture,  creating  a 
dust-mulch,  is  next  to,  if  not  irrigation. 

Iowa.  K.  B.  VAX  ORNAM. 

What  They  Do  in  Virginia. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  asks  the  opinion  of  its 
readers  on  the  conclusion  reached  by 
Fred  Grundy  that  cultivation  of  corn 
during  a  severe  drought  is  harmful. 
Why  should  we  cultivate  our  soil  at  all  ? 
Primarily  to  prepare  a  suitable  seed-bed 
for  the  embryo  plant.  And  here  is  where 
I  believe  that  an  hour  of  preparation  is 
worth  more  than  two  of  reparation  there¬ 
after.  Once  the  plant  is  established,  a 
different  factor  altogether  comes  into 
play.  We  (at  least  I  do)  cultivate  now, 
in  the  first  place,  to  set  a  trap  for  what¬ 
ever  rain  may  fall.  I  don’t  wish  it  to 
slide  over  the  top  of  my  land,  and  rush 
to  parts  unknown.  When  it  comes,  I 
want  it  to  stay.  In  the  second  place,  I 
cultivate  my  soil  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  moisture  that  is  present.  Every 
time  I  stir  the  soil,  I  lose  some  moisture. 
This  fact  is  evident  to  any  one  that  sees 
the  moist  soil  I  stir  up  rapidly  dry  be¬ 
hind  me.  It  becomes  dust,  destroys  the 
capillarity,  and  pretty  effectually  stops 
the  egress  of  moisture  from  beneath. 
What  more  can  I  do  ?  As  long  as  these 
conditions  exist,  further  cultivation 
would  simply  mean  further  loss  of 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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LOOK  OUT  FOR  BREAKERS  AHEAD 

when  pimples, 
eruptions,  boils, 
and  like  manifes¬ 
tations  of  impure 
blood  appear.  They 
wouldn’t  appear  if 
your  blood  were 
pure  and  your  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  right 
condition.  They 
show  you  what  you 
need — a  good  blood- 
purifier;  that’s  what 
you  get  when  you 
ike  Dr.  Pierce’s 
;olden  Medical 
liscovery. 

It  carries  health 
with  it.  All  Blood, 
Skin  and  Scalp  Dis¬ 
eases,  from  a  com¬ 
mon  Blotch,  or  Eruption,  to  the  worst 
Scrofula,  are  cured  by  it.  It  invigorates 
the  liver  and  rouses  every  organ  into 
healthful  action.  In  the  most  stubborn 
forms  of  Skin  Diseases,  such  as  Salt- 
rheum,  Eczema,  Tetter,  Erysipelas,  Boils 
and  kindred  ailments,  and  with  Scrofula, 
in  every  shape,  and  all  blood-taints,  no 
matter  from  what  cause  arising,  it  is  an 
unequaled  remedy. 

SCROFULOUS  ABSCESSES. 

Mrs.  Belle  Sweeney,  of  Flat  Top ,  Mercer 
Co.,  IV.  Va.,  writes:  “About  four  years  ago  I 
took  scrofula,  and  did 
everything  that  doctors 
and  others  prescribed, 
but  only  got  worse. 

Several  abscesses  formed 
about  my  neck  and 
breast,  dishargiug  a 
quantity  of  matter.  I 
got  so  weak  I  could 
scarcely  walk  about  the 
house.  I  read  all  the 
medical  works  I  could 
get  hold  of,  and,  among 
the  rest,  read  some  of 
your  works.  You  de¬ 
scribed  my  case,  and  , 
recommended  Doctor^R 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  with  his 
‘  Pleasant  Pellets.’  So 
I  procured  some  and  commenced  using  them  and 
soon  began  to  mend.  In  six  months  my  sores 
were  all  healed  up.  I  am  forty-five  years  old 
and  believe  I  am  as  stout  as  I  ever  was  in  my 
life.  I  used  about  one  dozen  bottles  of  the 
‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  with  the  *  Pel¬ 
lets,’  and  used  nothing  else  after  I  began  using 
your  medicines.” 


Mrs.  Sweeney. 


SHINGLES. 

Don't  be  deceived  with  poor  MetalSheet  Roofing.  Our 
I'AINTEI)  TIN  SHINGLES  are  more  durable 
than  it  is  possible  to  make  a  tin  roof,  put  on  in  the 
old  style.  Our  GALVANIZED  SHINGLES 
are  both  RUST  and  RAIN  PROOF  WITHOUT  PAINT¬ 
ING.  No  others  are. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J, 

X3V Look  for  this  ad.  every  other  week. 


World’s  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
Roofing  Co.  awarded 
Medal  and  Diploma 
for  PATENT  CAP  ROOFING  at  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  8iding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles,  0. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roofs, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  Street,  N.  V 


THE  BEST  CORRUGATED 

ROOFING 

For  2)4  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

The  J.  W.  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


WE  FOUND  IT  AT  LAST. 


DO  YOU  WANT  IT  ? 

We  have  seen  other  papers  offering  cheap 
watches  to  their  subscribers,  and  often  looked 
them  up  to  see  if  we  too  could  not  offer  them  to 
our  readers ;  but  in  every  case,  we  found  the 
watches  to  be  so  worthless  that  we  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  We  had  about  given  up 
the  idea  of  finding  a  satisfactory  cheap  watch. 
We  mentioned  our  experience  in  this  direction  to 


the  representative  of  a  large  American  watch 
company,  and  through  his  help  we  are  now  able 
to  offer  a  real  good  watch  at  a  very  low  price.  It 
is  guaranteed  to  keep  accurate  time,  has  seven 
jewels,  expansion  balance,  cut  pinions,  porcelain 
dial,  stem  wind  and  set  in  solid  nickel  silver  open 
face.  You  see  this  is  not  a  cheap  clock  move¬ 
ment  put  into  a  tin  oval  case.  It  is  a  watch  that 
you  can  rely  upon.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  it 
and  get  your  money  back.  Price  delivered,  $3.75. 
We  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  seven  new  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Or,  it  and  one  new  su  bscription  for 
rest  of  this  year  for  $4. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


Practical  Farm  Chemistry. 

T.  Greiner.  This  is  intended  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  who  is  not  a  chemist,  and  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  terms  that  he  can  understand,  although 
all  its  statements  are  based  upon  true  scien¬ 
tific  principles.  It  treats  of  the  raw  materials 
of  plant  food,  both  organic  and  mineral;  the 
available  sources  of  supply  of  both  manures 
and  chemical  fertilizers;  and  gives  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economical  application,  as  well  as 
discussing  clover  and  other  plants  used  as 
fertilizers.  It  is  condensed,  yet  comprehensive, 
and  easily  understood.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 

SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It  —By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard ;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price, 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 
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Cultivating  in  a  Drought. 

(CONTINUED.) 

moisture.  A  shower  sufficient  to  form  a 
crust,  renews  the  capillarity.  My  aim 
now  is  again  to  destroy  this  crust,  and 
no  more.  I  believe  this  was  the  making 
of  my  corn  last  year.  For  weeks,  we 
had  no  rain  ;  then  a  shower  and  a  crust. 
I  at  once  set  to  work  to  give  my  corn  the 
last  working.  Just  as  I  finished,  we  got 
another  shower.  I  didn’t  like  the  crust 
od  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  I  did 
not  care  to  put  the  horse  in  again.  At 
this  juncture,  the  delayed  Crimson  clover 
seed  arrived  from  Delaware  and  solved 
the  problem.  Hy  degrees,  I  sowed  it 
right  upon  the  crust,  and  put  a  force  to 
work  with  iron  rakes  with  orders  to 
skim  over  the  top,  hut  not  to  skip  an 
inch.  The  work  was  easy  and  quickly 
done,  and  I  found  at  the  end  of  the  job 
that  it  cost  me  less  to  rake  in  my  seed 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  corn  with  a 
horse  would  have  done.  One  could  now 
almost  see  that  corn  grow.  I  had  an 
ideal  earth  mulch.  As  long  as  we  have 
this,  it  is  best  to  let  well  enough  alone, 
unless  we  wish  to  apply  a  bona  fide 
mulch  in  the  shape  of  some  foreign  sub¬ 
stance. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  say  that  if  the  assertion  of  those  “old 
potato  growers”  that  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  ex¬ 
periment  will  result  in  “all  vines”  (which 
I  do  not  anticipate),  prove  correct,  it 
will  not  be  because  of  the  mulching  sys¬ 
tem,  but  because  rows  only  15  inches 
apart  are  rather  crowding  the  potato 
roots,  and  because  for  such  a  dry  season, 
they  were  planted  rather  shallow.  I 
plant  five  to  six  inches  deep,  covering 
only  two  to  three  inches  at  first.  After 
a  week  or  so,  I  scatter  fertilizer  (hen 
manure,  etc.,)  over  this  covering,  then, 
as  fast  as  I  walk,  drag  a  pronged  hoe 
over.  As  soon  as  the  tops  of  the  pota¬ 
toes  appear,  I  fill  up  level  and  cover  with 
the  coarse  manure,  corn  stalks,  etc., 
from  the  barnyard  and  cap  the  whole 
with  four  to  five  inches  of  forest  leaves. 
I  was  asked  this  spring  what  I  had  done 
to  make  them  all  come  up  the  same  day; 
they  were  so  uniform  and  regular.  My 
rows  are  two  feet  apart,  but  the  tops  lap 
at  that.  I  am  not  uneasy  about  the 
bugs,  which  are  easily  managed,  but  I 
like  to  have  a  little  space  to  get  at  them; 
no  easy  matter  when  rows  are  too  close, 
without  tramping  on  the  vines. 

Virginia.  j.  c.  senger. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Feeding  Horses. — Our  horses  are  in 
good  condition  ;  we  feed  cut  hay,  mixed 
with  bran,  corn  meal  and  ground  oats. 
We  moisten  the  hay  and  mix  the  chop 
through  it.  We  feed  oats  at  noon  ;  mixed 
feed  twice  a  day.  Our  horses  are  always 
fat  and  sleek,  while  our  neighbor’s  horses 
are  in  poor  shape.  He  feeds  corn  meal, 
ground  oats,  and  bran,  dry  ;  he  does  not 
mix  it,  but  throws  it  in  to  his  stock  as  it 
comes  from  the  mill.  Which  way  is  best  ? 

Tunkhannock,  Pa.  A  hired  man. 

R.  N.-Y. — That  way  is  always  best 
which  gives  the  best  permanent  results. 
In  the  case  given,  there  may  be  a  good 
many  things  besides  the  feeding  that 
make  the  difference  in  the  horses.  Our 
own  experience  is  that  work  horses  do 
better  when  the  hay  and  feed  are  mixed 
and  moistened  as  you  are  doing. 

Morgan  Horses.  —  We  seldom  hear 
much  about  the  Morgans  nowadays,  yet 
the  breed  still  has  its  friends.  M.  W.  W. 
Stevens,  of  Salem,  Ind.,  claims  that  the 
Morgans  can  still  “  out-step,  out-road, 
out-pull  and  out-style  any  breed  of 
horses.”  This  is  what  he  “  goes  on  to 
say”  : 

Each  season’s  observation  and  experience  srive 
us  renewed  courage  in  the  enterprise,  and  more 
firmly  convince  us  that  this  is  the  most  profitable 
horse  for  the  general  breeder,  and  that  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  road  horses  is  the  Morgan.  While  all 
other  branches  of  the  horse  industry  present  a 
discouraging  outlook  just  now,  the  fact  remains 
that  good,  sound,  handsome  roadsters  were  never 


in  greater  demand,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future 
is  very  encouraging.  The  trend  of  the  times  is 
towards  better  roads  for  the  entire  country,  and 
grand  speedways  for  all  our  cities.  What  does 
this  mean  to  the  horse  breeder  ?  Not  that  there 
is  going  to  be  an  increased  demand  for  fashion¬ 
ably-bred  trotting  or  track  horses;  not  that  the 
demand  for  draft  stock  will  be  in  excess  of  the 
supply,  and  surely  not  that  the  common  grade 
horse  will  ever  bring  more  money  than  he  now 
does.  It  simply  means  that  it  has  become  a 
“fad,”  or  fashion,  for  wealthy  men  to  own  and 
drive  for  themselves,  handsome,  speedy  horses. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the 
very  best,  and  when  the  desired  animal  is  found, 
a  long  price  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  ready 
sale.  It  is  to  meet  this  increasing  demand,  that 
we  are  bending  all  our  energies  to  produce  the 
typical  roadster.  By  a  roadster,  we  mean  a  horse 
that  stands  1514  to  16  hands  high,  that  weighs  from 
1,000  to  1,200  pounds,  that  is  sound  and  straight  in 
every  way,  level-headed  and  resolute,  capable 
and  willing  to  road  12  miles  an  hour,  or  100  miles 
in  10  hours,  and  when  put  upon  his  speed  will 
show  a  2:30  gait.  No  one  will  attempt  to  deny 
that  this  is  the  most-sought-for  horse  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  commands  the  highest  price,  and  very 
few  will  controvert  the  assertion  that  the  Morgan 
stands  pre-eminent  as  a  producer  of  the  very  best 
class  of  roadsters. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  SILO. 

In  the  year  1890,  in  re-buildiDg  a  barn, 
I  conceived  the  idea  of  a  silo  and  set 
about  constructing  two  inside  my  barn, 
using  the  bay  formerly  used  for  storing 
hay,  for  that  purpose.  I  used  2x4  stud¬ 
ding  1(5  inches  apart,  put  building  paper 
on  the  studding,  furred  out  three-eighths 
of  an  inch,  and  ceiled  the  inside  of  each, 
putting  a  partition  between  and  ceiling 
both  sides  of  the  partition.  This  made 
the  silos  12x12  feet  each  way,  and  18 
feet  deep,  with  cement  bottom.  I  used 
good  matched  hemlock  flooring  free  from 
knots,  six  inches  wide,  for  the  inside.  I 
boarded  the  outside  of  the  barn  with 
good  matched  pine  eight  inches  wide, 
which  was  no  extra  expense  on  account 
of  the  silos.  The  whole  cost  of  the  silos 
was  less  than  $50  for  the  two. 

The  first  year  I  filled  one  with  B.  & 
W.  corn  which  gives  a  large  amount  of 
watery  and  sour  ensilage  here  in  north¬ 
ern  Ohio,  and  is  not  worth  the  raising. 
It  has  a  large  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the 
stalk  when  green,  and  a  great  amount 
of  vinegar  when  taken  from  the  silo. 
Immature  corn  or  clover  never  makes 
good  ensilage  ;  it  may  keep  well  and 
come  out  as  green  as  it  went  in,  and 
still  be  almost  worthless  and  very  objec¬ 
tionable  to  stock. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  best  crop 
to  raise  for  ensilage.  The  largest  variety 
of  corn  that  will  mature  in  the  climate 
where  it  is  to  be  used,  is  by  all  means 
most  profitable.  For  this  State,  I  find 
the  Learning  corn  the  best.  Many  make 
mistakes  in  planting  the  crop  for  en¬ 
silage.  They  plant  too  much  seed,  and 
grow  a  thick  mass  all  over  the  ground. 
Such  a  crop  never  makes  good  ensilage. 
My  plan  is  to  plant  the  corn  in  drills 
three  feet  eight  inches  apart,  plants  six 
to  ten  inches  apart.  In  a  crop  grown  in 
this  manner,  each  stalk  is  almost  sure  to 
produce  an  ear  of  fair  size,  and  the 
stalks  generally  grow  10  to  12  feet  high. 

I  cut  my  corn  in  half-inch  lengths  just 
as  the  grain  is  in  the  dent  state,  or  two 
weeks  before  being  fit  to  cut  up  to  husk. 
A  crop  grown  in  this  way,  and  treated 
in  this  manner,  will  winter  seven  cows 
from  every  acre  of  good  ground  if  well 
tilled.  The  ensilage  comes  out  just  as 
fine  as  it  went  into  the  silos,  and  in  far 
better  condition  to  be  digested  and 
assimilated  by  the  animals.  I  use  no 
weight  for  pressing  ensilage.  For  cover¬ 
ing,  I  use  chaff  and  short  straw,  such  as 
drops  from  the  carrier  when  thrashing  ; 
put  it  on  about  one  foot  thick,  and  about 
six  inches  of  damp  sawdust  from  the  ice¬ 
house  on  the  top  of  the  chaff,  keeping 
the  whole  well  tramped  around  the  edges 
while  settling.  While  filling,  I  keep  the 
grain  well  mixed  through  the  stalks,  as 
it  runs  or  falls  from  the  carrier.  For 
taking  out  ensilage  from  the  silos,  I 
left  a  space  from  bottom  to  top,  next  to 
the  floor,  putting  in  sections  of  door  as 
the  filling  progressed,  and  taking  out 
from  the  top  as  we  used  it.  w.  b. 

Geauga  County,  -0. 


Your  Best  Liver  Stimulant  is  Dr.  I).  Jayne’s 
Small,  Sugar-Coated  Sanative  Pills.  No  nau¬ 
sea,  and,  in  most  eases,  absolutely  painless.  At  proper 
intervals,  single  pill  doses  lire  usually  sufficient. — Adv 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 


The  greatest  horse 
remedy  in  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
in  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  backed 
bv  a  standing  offer 
of  *100  Howard 
for  every  failure. 
If  it  won't  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Contracted 
and  KnottedCords, 
Shoe  Boils,  when 
first  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

'  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle— Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  titan  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  it  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

J.  II.  Shaw.  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 


Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St , 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Hors©  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  FoJtlre  Cart 


The  8afe»t,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 

OR  F I R I tyj IQ  •  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  1 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use,  "» Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


JERSEYS. 

Tons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  prices. 

ROUT.  F.  SHANNON.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A.J.C.C.  JerseyCattle  and  Chester  White  Hogs, 

Ten  Cows,  15  Bulls,  20 Heifers,  St.  Lambert  and  Stoke 
I’ogis  blood.  Chester  Whites,  headed  by  Happv  Me¬ 
dium.  Finest  herd  in  Pennsylvania.  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Write  C.  E.  MORRISON,  Londonderry,  Pa. 


Ilf  II  |  QC |  |  to  the  highest  bidder,  two  pure¬ 
st  ILL  vtLL  bred  Jersey  Cows  and  two  young 
Jersey  Bulls;  three  Heifers. 

C.  M.  ACICLEN.  Alberton.  Md. 


UNEXCELLED!  This  breed  stands  as  the  I'erfectvm 
of  the  breeders’  art  for  all  purposes.  Buy  from 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 

RFR U I R F ^'or  ^a'e'  f°ur  Litters,  four 
DCmVdninCd  Boars,  two  years.  All  regis¬ 
tered.  Cheap.  PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES! 

la  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHEST  EK  VV II  ITES-IIave  you  been  disappointed 
swindled  In  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  It.  Foulke,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham:  are  growl  hy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis  or  fi  t.  both  ways 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

and  BERKSHIRES.  Choice 
large  strains.8-week  pigs  not 
akin.  Poland-Chlna  Boars 
all  ages.  Hard  time  prices. 

HAMILTON  A  CO..  Cocliriiiivlllr,  l*». 


We  have  begun  booking 
orders  for  Fall  Pigs.  Send 
yours.  Correspondence  solic¬ 
ited. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
Importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

The  grass  season  is  now  at  hand,  and  the  experience 
of  watchful  stock  feeders  proves  that  the  use  of  our 
meal  is  beneficial  each  and  every  month  of  the  year. 
Writers  in  the  trade  journals  often  say  this.  Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-cent  stamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KING  A  CO.,  No.  10 Church  St.,  I)»t*o,  N.Y. 


3A  HORSE  FOR  25  CENTS. 

"Same  thing — When  your  best  horse  is  laid 
up  by  a  gal  led  shoulder  and  you  can  put  him 
to  work  and  cure  him  at  same  time  by  using 
Bick more’s  Call  Cure-  Also  for  Cuts,  Scratches, 
Sore  Teats  on  Cows.  Sample  mailed  for  lOcts. 
Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co.,  Box  ^06.  Old  Town,  Maine. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED 

'Ehe  following  Is  from  Hon.  WAYNE  MacVEAGH, 
Ambassador  to  Italy : 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
“You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis- 

EEL  MOORE  BROS.,  Alban),  N.Y. 


A  Sour  Milk  Detective 

—  AND  — 

A  CREAM  RIPENING  TRACER 

is  the  name  given  to  Prof.  Farrington’s  ALKA¬ 
LINE  TABLETS  by  dairymen,  creamervmen  and 
milk  Pasteurizers  who  use  them.  A  Complete 
Outfit  for  Making;  About  5<>0  Tests,  costs 
!$3.  Manufactured  and  mailed  to  any  address  by 
CHAS.  S.  BAKER  &  CO., 

Station  R,  Chicago,  Ill. 


RECORD  TIGHT-SEAL  PACKAGE 


FOR 

BU1TER  AND  LARD, 

Seals  Tight  Instantly,  and  Opens 
Instantly.  What  the  country 
has  always  wanted  and  nevei 
been  able  to  obtain  until  now; 
made  in  nine  sizes,  from  one 
pound  to  00.  Quotations  on  ap 
plication  to  the  RECORD 
MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Conneaut,  Ashtabula  Co..  O. 


Eggs  that  Hatch. 

Cayuga  Black  Duck,  $1.25  per  13  ;  fine  Black  Lang- 
shan,  $1  per  13;  Brown  Leghorn,  $1  per  13;  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys  $3  per  13— all  from  choice  stock 
Order  early.  O  H  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners.  N.  Y. 


100 


Choice  P.  Ducks.  Must  go  quick  to  mako  room 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


MANN’S  BONE  CUTTER  A 

lry  It  before  you  pay  tor  iL 

Nothing  on  earth  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Like  Green  Cut  Rone.  Ill.  catlg.  tree  if  you  name 

this  paper.  F.W.  MANN  CO..  MILFORD,  MASS. 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON- 

Bisulphide. 


For  killingWoodchuoks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
In  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland, Ohio. 


Death  on  Cattle  Fly 

AND  SHEEP  TICKS.  The  best  Compound  to  keep 
the  Flies  off.  FLUID  OR 
PASTE  FORM.  Sample  by 
mail.  25c.  W rite  for  circular, 
orlce  list  and  reference. 

C.  E.  MILLS  OI  L  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


NO  FLIES,  VERMIN  or  SORES  on  HORSE 

or  COW  OS  more  in  ilk.) 

ISHOO-FLY! 

The  ORIGINAL  STOCK  PROTECTOR  1886. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  from  thirty-seven  States. 
BEWARE  of  followers!!  Some  a  greasy  paste 
that  gums  the  hair  and  clogs  the  pores,  injuring  the 
animal.  If  your  dealer  offers  a  substitute,  send  50  cts. 
and  our  agent  in  your  State  will  express  one  quart. 
$1.50  per  gallon— lc.  per  day.  Agent,  SIM)  month. 
SIIOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


VICTOR  COW  CLIP 

Holds  cow's  l  ;l  to  her 
leg  and  keeps  out  of 
the  milk  and  milker’s 
face  All  dealers  sell  it. 
30c.  Single;  Four$l. 

Sent  by  mail  free 
on  receipt  of  price  by 
manufacturers, 

Victor  Novelty  Works, 
832  Austin  Av.  Chicago 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger;  $100  each;  i). 000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  and  53  Elm  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

C.  ;  Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
UDMerits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
I  rJCanada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full- 
i _ page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


rArtn. 


REAM. 


fcLLIUT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER . . . 

To  da^ymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 


FREE 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  <fc  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


ComPANV 


KEMPS  MANUy  SPREADER^ 


Humorous 


THE  RELIABLE 

PERKINS  Steel,  Galvanized; 
~ - - \  Power 


“Now  who  is  that?”  asked  a  dignified  hen; 

“That  chicken  in  white  and  gray? 

She’s  very  well  dressed,  but  from  whence  did  she 
come? 

And  her  family,  who  are  they?” 

“She  never  can  move  in  our  set,  my  dear,” 

Said  the  old  hen’s  friend  to  her,  later; 

“I’ve  just  found  out— you’ll  be  shocked  to  hear — 

She  was  hatched  in  an  incubator!" 

*  — Harper's  Round  Table. 

Tkaciikk:  “Why  are  the  days  so  short 
in  the  winter?”  Dull  Boy:  “Guess  it 
mus’  be  ’cause  the  nights  are  so  long.” — 
New  York  Weekly. 

Mus.  Onk  :  “How  is  your  husband  to¬ 
day,  Mrs.  Tother?”  Mrs.  Totlier:  “Bet¬ 
ter,  thank  you.  lie  is  always  better 
when  he  is  sick  than  at  any  other  time.” 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Ada:  “Matters  are  growing  serious 
between  the  new  boarder  and  Miss 
Brown.”  Blanche:  “Yes;  they  are  on 
the  balcony  now.  It  is  a  case  of  two 
souls  with  but  a  single  chair.” — Puck. 

A  Rochester  boy  spoke  of  bloomers. 
His  mother  said  in  surprise:  “Bloomers? 
What  do  you  know  about  bloomers  ?  ” 
“Oh,  I  know  what  they  are,”  said  the 
boy.  “  They’re  puff  sleeves  worn  on  the 
1  egs.  ” — Rochester  Post-Express. 

“  Why  is  it,  Mr.  Greeugoods,”  the 
young  wife  asked,  “  that  you  charge  al¬ 
most  twice  as  much  for  your  peas  as  Mr. 
Smith,  across  the  way  ?  ”  “  Very  easily 

explained,  madam,”  answered  the  smil¬ 
ing  grocer.  “Our  peas  are  all  hand 
planted.  Those  that  Smith  handles  are 
mere  machine  work.”  “  I — I  guess  I’ll 
take  some.” — Cincinnati  Tribune. 

“  Mother,”  said  the  emancipated 
woman’s  boy,  “it  isn’t  proper  to  say 
pants.”  “Certainly  not.  There  are 
many  substitutes  for  the  word  that  are 
far  more  elegant.”  The  boy  played  on 
with  the  dog  in  silence  for  a  while,  and 
then  looking  up  into  her  face,  said : 

“  Mother.”  “  What  is  it  ?  ”  “  Don’t  you 

think  it’s  dreadful?”  “What,  dear?” 
“  The  way  Fido  bloomers  this  warm 
weather.” — Washington  Star. 


If  There’s  A  Big: 
8  Difference 


PERKINS  Pump' 


With  Ornphlle  Boxes. 
Galvanized  SteelTowerm. 

Warrant  covers  to  fullest  ex¬ 
tent.  Before  buying  get  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  of  what  we 
manufacture. 

PERKINS  WIND  MILL  CO.. 

9  Race  St.  Mishawaka.  I. id. 


1 854.— Established  41  Years.— 1 895. 

•y^j^The  Old  Reliable  Halladay 
i^’VJlStandard ,  H  alladay  Geared, 


between  last  February  and  now’,  as  the  following  quotations  will  show. 
The  Ohio  Farmer  for  February  2i,  1895,  gives  market,  prices  for  Wheat 
as  follows  : 

GRAIN,  FLOUR,  ANI)  FEED  1 

Wheat— (Buying  price)  No.  2  red  milling  r 
from  wagons;  by  car  load  53 a- c;  No.  3  reel,  ' tL, 

50  «. — c. 

(Above  quotations  are  furnished  by  the  Cleveland 
Milling  Co.) 

and  under  date  of  June  6,  1895,  the  same  paper  quotes  the  following 
prices  : 

GRAIN,  FLOUR,  AND  FEED 
Wheat— (Buying  price)  No.  2  red  milling  O')/, 
from  wagons;  by  car  load81@— c;  No.  3  red,  OZC« 

78^79c. 

(Above  quotations  are  furnished  by  the  Cleveland 
1-Milling  Co.) 

and  their  market  reports  show  it’s  steadily  advancing  every  day,  and 
thousands  of  farmers 


U.S.Solid  Wheel, 

and  Gem  Steel  * 

WIND  MILLS. 

Guaranteed  to  be  * 

THE  BEST  MADE. 


Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Feed  Mills, 
1  Corn  Shellers,  Stalk  Cutters! 
I  Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  etc. 

jU.S.WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

A  113  Water  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


You  Can  Lay  It  Yourself. 


Will  Coin  Money 


this  year  by  having  a  largely  increased  crop  of  Wheat  grown  on  Bradley’s 
Fertilizers,  and  thus  pay  up  the  mortgage  ou  their  farms  and  build  a 
new  barn. 

Send  us  a  postal  and  we  will  tell  you  how  many  farmers  have  added 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  their  income,  "and  are  going  to  add  more  this  year. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston, 

WesteromceT  Yor,t  843  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PERFECTLY  WATERPROOF. 
DURABLE — .,tO  TAR — ODORLESS. 
WILL  NOT  TAINT  WATER. 


}J  Specially  adapted  for 

r  Dwellings,  Barns,  Sheds  and  all  Outbuildings, 
Carriage  and  Poultry  Houses,  etc. 

=  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

Z  2  Liberty  Street,  -  -  NEW  YOKE. 

;  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

5iiiiu  iiiiiiiiimiiiitiiium  ;;::i2iiiiiiiiuimiiiil 


METAL 

WHEELS! 

for  your 

WAGONS 


Any  size  you  want,  20  = 

to  56  in.  high.  Tires  1  g 

to  8  in.wide— hubs  to  § 

fit  any  axle.  Haves  | 

Cost  many  times  in  1 

a  season  to  have  set  | 

of  low  wheels  to  fit  \ 

your  wagon  for  hauling  \ 
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POTTED  PARKER  EARLE  STRAWBERRIES. 


WHERE  THEY  THRIVE  ABUNDANTLY, 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Last  year  we  had  a  picture  of  a  scene  in  the  straw¬ 
berry  field  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Kevitt,  of  Athenia,  N.  J. 
Mr.  K.  then  told  some  large  stories  about  his  Parker 
Earle  strawberries.  One  plant,  for  example,  had  267 
berries  on  it !  From  1,200  potted  plants  set  August  23, 
he  picked,  the  next  spring,  1,600  quarts  up  to  .June  27, 
with  “more  to  follow.” 

Naturally,  I  was  anxious  to  see  how  this  thing  is 
done  ;  so  this  year  I  took  pains  to  be  on  hand  when 
the  berries  were  about  at  their  best — June  14.  From 
what  was  seen  there,  I  am  prepared  to  believe  almost 
anything  that  can  be  said  about  the  Parker  Earle. 

Mr.  Kevitt  cultivates  18 
acres  of  fruits  and  nurs¬ 
eries.  With  two  men  to 
help  him,  he  is  able  to  keep 
all  so  clean  that  not  a  weed 
can  be  found.  In  addition 
to  his  big  trade  in  nursery 
stock,  he  sold  this  year 
30,000  quarts  of  strawber¬ 
ries,  and  will  have  over 
40,000  next  year  if  his  plans 
mature. 

First  you  will  ask — where 
are  the  weeds  ?  The  an¬ 
swer  is-— they  never  grew, 
because  the  land  was  not 
seeded.  Mr.  Kevitt  is  one 
of  the  men  who  saw,  right 
off,  the  point  that  The 
Ii.  N.-Y.  made  about  chem¬ 
icals  and  clover.  When  he 
started  in  the  fruit  busi¬ 
ness,  he  saw  that  good 
fertilizers  and  plenty  of 
vegetable  matter  in  hay  or 
straw  would  supply  to  his 
soil  all  that  stable  manure 
would.  It  wasn’t  neces¬ 
sary  to  run  that  point  into 
him  and  break  it  off,  for  he 
saw  it  at  once.  Therefore, 
he  has  never  bought  any 
stable  manure  !  Coarse, 

Swale  hay  and  fertilizers, 
have  done  the  business  en¬ 
tirely.  The  soil,  when 
originally  broken  up,  was 
so  thin  and  poor,  that  it 
would  not  produce  10  bush¬ 
els  of  corn  per  acre.  That 
was  a  good  thing,  in  one 
sense,  for  such  land  could 
not  produce  many  weed 
seeds  to  curse  unborn  generations  of  strawberries. 
Therefore,  when  asked  how  three  men  can  keep  this 
place  so  clean,  it  is  easy  to  answer,  “  We  never  seeded 
to  weeds  with  a  manure  fork  !  ” 

When  Mr.  Kevitt  visits  strawberry  growers  who  use 
manure,  and  finds  them  down  on  their  knees  pulling 
up  grass  and  weeds  from  among  the  plants,  he  thinks 
more  than  ever  of  his  hay  and  chemicals. 

If  you  were  to  ask  Mr.  K.  how  he  managed  to  grow 
20,000  quarts  of  berries  for  sale,  he  would  answer  in 
three  words:  11  Potted  Parke' r  Earles /”  The  Parker 
Earle  berry  is  his  pride.  For  his  location  and  market, 
there  is  nothing  like  it  yet.  He  has  crossed  Parker 
Earle  with  Bubach,  and  hopes  to  get  a  seedling  with 
some  improved  qualities ;  but  up  to  date,  Parker 
Earle  is  good  enough  for  him. 

All  the  newer  varieties  are  carefully  tried  and 
propagated,  but  this  variety  does  so  well  with  him 


that  he  purposes  to  make  his  place  the  Northern  head¬ 
quarters  for  it  as  grown  under  the  best  conditions. 

His  chief  reason  for  using  potted  plants  is,  that  by 
thus  doing,  he  gains  one  full  crop  from  the  land.  For 
example,  a  crop  of  early  potatoes  can  be  grown  and 
harvested  by  the  middle  of  August.  Then  the  land  can 
be  set  with  potted  strawberries,  which  can  be  made  to 
average  nearly  a  quart  to  the  plant  the  following 
spring,  and  will  fruit  well  at  least  two  seasons.  This 
is  a  good  argument  with  the  man  who  has  but  a  small 
area,  though,  of  course,  it  would  not  mean  so  much 
to  the  grower  with  more  space.  As  Mr.  Kevitt  man¬ 
ages,  he  prefers  this  system  to  the  others. 

The  plants  are  started  by  sinking  two-inch  pots 
filled  with  rich  earth  in  the  soil  close  to  the  plant. 
The  young  sets  or  runners  are  rooted  inside  these 


pots,  and  cut  off  from  the  parent  plant.  When  firmly 
rooted,  the  pots  are  taken  up  and  removed,  leaving 
the  plants  with  a  little  ball  of  earth  around  the  roots. 
These  are  planted  out  on  soil  well  fined  and  heavily 
fertilized.  Mr.  Kevitt’s  plan  is  to  mark  out  shallow 
rows  or  trenches  30  inches  apart  and  three  inches 
deep.  The  plants  are  set  20  inches  apart  in  these 
rows.  Clean  and  shallow  culture  is  given,  and  the 
plant  is  protected  as  needed  during  the  winter.  Of 
course  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  is  the  best 
plan  for  everybody.  It  just  suits  the  conditions  that 
are  found  at  Mr.  Kevitt’s  place,  and  that  is  why  he 
follows  it. 

The  berries  are  sold  in  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  there  is 
a  big  demand  for  them.  They  are  all  sorted  after  the 
pickers,  and  all  second-sized  berries  are  sold  by  them¬ 
selves.  Nothing  goes  into  a  first-class  basket  but 
large,  firm  berries.  The  boxes  are  all  heaped  up  as 


high  as  they  will  stand.  Mr.  Kevitt  has -invented* a 
new  package  for  shipping  fruit  that  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  his  customers.  Instead  of  using  the  ordinary 
32-quart  crate,  he  uses  a  “flat  ”  holding  24  quart  boxes 
placed  side  by  side.  This  makes  a  big  flat  package, 
which  a  handler  must  carry  carefully.  He  cannot 
throw  it  as  he  does  an  ordinary  crate.  The  heaped- 
up  boxes  of  fruit  are  placed  in  it  side  by  side,  and 
covered  neatly  with  parchment  paper.  Then  the  top 
is  fitted  on,  and  sealed  at  the  corners  with  a  little  slip 
bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Kevitt's  place.  This  big  flat 
enables  the  seller  to  make  a  beautiful  display  of  the 
fruit — far  better  than  can  be  done  with  a  crate.  All 
who  have  seen  this  flat,  are  delighted  with  it.  We 
shall  have  a  picture  of  it  before  another  season. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Kevitt  will  try  Crimson  clover.  In 
his  rotation,  it  will  work 
just  right.  As  I  spoke  of 
its  possibilities  on  Mr. 
Dwyer’s  place  last  week, 
so  here  it  will  come  in 
after  the  last  picking  of 
strawberries,  and  make  a 
big  humus  crop  to  plow 
under  for  potatoes — which 
may  be  followed  by  potted 
strawberries  ;  or  the  clover 
could  even  be  cut  and  used 
as  mulch  for  the  berries. 
Mr.  Vreeland,  a  neighbor 
of  Mr.  Kevitt,  was  the 
first  one  to  sow  Crimson 
clover  in  that  locality.  The 
crop  was  a  great  success, 
and  when  at  its  best,  “the 
road  was  black  with  peo¬ 
ple  ”  coming  to  see  it ! 

One  great  advantage  Mr. 
Kevitt  has  is  that  he  is  close 
to  town,  so  that  people  can 
easily  drive  out  and  see  the 
berries.  He  advertises 
them  in  a  unique  way,  and 
many  who  use  them  come 
out  to  see  how  they 
grow.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  lady  to  drive  out  in 
her  carriage  and  take  back 
one  or  two  flats  for  preserv¬ 
ing.  Walking  about  the 
place,  I  noticed  a  number 
of  missing  plants. 

“I  sold  them  for  $1 
each  !”  said  Mr.  Kevitt. 
“  People  come  here  and  see 
these  plants  loaded  down 
with  fruit.  They  know 
that  their  friends  won’t  be¬ 
lieve  them  when  they  de¬ 
scribe  such  a  plant,  so  they  want  the  plant  itself  to 
take  back  and  show.  Of  course,  when  they  offer  me 
•fl  for  a  single  plant,  I  can’t  refuse  it !  ” 

That’s  the  only  “  big  story”  I  shall  tell  about  these 
plants,  though  there  are  plenty  more  just  as  big  and 
just  as  true.  I  am  ready  to  give  attention  to  any  tale 
that  may  be  told  about  potted  Parker  Earles. 

The  farmer  who  neglected  to  set  a  strawberry  bed 
last  spring,  may,  by  the  use  of  potted  plants,  start  a 
bed  this  summer,  and  be  pretty  certain  of  a  good  crop 
within  10  months  of  the  time  of  planting.  Mellow, 
fertile  soil,  well  enriched,  and  good,  clean  cultivation, 
are  all  that  are  needed,  unless  it  be  a  mulch  during 
the  wimter.  Potted  plants  are  now  so  carefully  packed 
that  they  may  be  shipped  long  distances,  and  by 
planting  them  this  summer,  a  full  year's  time  be 
gained  over  these  set  next  spring.  Have  you  a 
bed  set?  If  not,  better  set  one  !  H.  w.  c. 
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THE  LIFE  STORY  OF  A  WORM. 

The  Wonders  of  Insect  Changes. 

Almost  every  year  there  appear  in  the  newspapers 
thrilling  accounts  of  persons  having  suffered  severe 
injury  from  handling  the  large,  green  worm  which  is 
familiar  to  every  one  who  tries  to  raise  tomatoes.  In 
the  lower  left-hand  portion  of  Fig.  157  is  shown  one  of 
these  worms,  life-size.  There  is  no  denying  that  they 
are  repugnant-looking  creatures  ;  and  the  presence  of 
a  sharp,  curved  horn  projecting  from  the  back  near 
the  tail  end,  and  the  peculiar  habit  the  worm  has, 
when  disturbed  of  raising  the  forward  portion  of  its 
body  into  a  threatening,  striking  position,  are  charac¬ 
teristics  to  which  are  doubtless  due  such  reports  as 
the  following : 

“  It  will  inflict  a  mortal  sting  with  the  horn  on  its 
tail,  and  it  is  capable  of  ejecting  a  venom  to  a  distance 
of  several  feet,  which  is  certain  death  to  whomsoever 
it  strikes.” 

Now,  the  facts  are,  that  these  ugly-looking  cater¬ 
pillars  are  as  harmless  as  new-born  babes  !  The 
caudal  horn  could  hardly  be  made  to  pierce  the  ten- 
derest  skin,  and  the  dark  liquid,  which  these  worms, 
like  the  grasshoppers,  emit  from  their  mouths  when 
roughly  handled,  is  perfectly  harmless.  Thus  we 
may  fearlessly  gather  some  of  the  worms  and  transfer 
them  to  tomato  branches  placed  in  a  bottle  of  water 
which  is  sunken  into  some  soil  in  a  cage  of  some  kind 
— an  ordinary  two-quart  fruit  jar  will  do  if  some  mus¬ 
lin  be  tied  over  the  top.  As  the  worms  are  ravenous 
eaters,  they  must  be  supplied  with  fresh  food  every 
day  or  two.  But  some  morning  early  in  September, 
there  will  be  no  trace  of  the  worms  on  the  plants  ;  but 
tell-tale  burrows  in  the  soil  will  reveal  them  snugly 
hidden  away  in  smooth  chambers  made 
in  the  earth  by  the  caterpillar  rolling 
over  and  over  and  thus  crowding  back 
the  earth.  Within  this  earthen  cell,  the 
caterpillar  contracts,  its  skin  is  shed, 
and  there  appears,  not  another  worm, 
but  a  dark-brown  object  like  the  peculiar 
pitcher-shaped  creature  shown  at  the 
right  in  Fig.  157.  This  is  called  the  pupa, 
and  the  insect  remains  in  this  stage, 
scarcely  ever  moving  a  muscle,  from 
September  until  the  following  July. 

These  pupae  are  often  brought  to  the 
surface  in  plowing  or  cultivating  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  fall  or  spring.  The  handle 
to  this  pitcher-shaped  pupa,  really  en¬ 
cases  a  very  important  organ  as  we  shall 
see  later. 

While  many  persons  are  doubtless 
familiar  with  the  two  stages — caterpillar 
and  pupa — of  this  tomato  pest,  compara¬ 
tively  few  have  seen  the  insect  in  its 
adult  stage — the  moth.  The  large-bodied, 
strong-winged  moths,  one  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  upper  portion  of  Fig.  157, 
appear  only  during  July  in  our  State, 
and  fly  only  at  night,  or  in  early  evening. 

What  wonderful  changes  must  have  been 
going  on  within  that  commonplace  looking  brown 
pitcher-like  pupa  during  those  long  winter  months  that 
it  has  spent  in  its  earthen  cell  !  For  in  July,  from  this 
pupa,  there  bursts  the  beautifully  clothed  and  per¬ 
fectly-formed  (even  to  every  scale  and  hair  being  of  the 
proper  color  and  in  its  proper  place)  moth  which  crawls 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth  where  its  wings  soon  expand 
and  dry,  when  it  wings  its  happy  flight  sipping  nectar 
from  the  flowers  as  it  goes  !  As  the  predominant 
colors  in  the  moth  are  gray  and  black,  the  illustra¬ 
tion  is  nearly  true  to  nature  as  regards  coloring  ;  the 
white  spots  along  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  are  yellow  in  nature. 

The  illustration  shows  the  long  antenna?  projecting 
from  each  side  of  the  head  ;  but  to  see  its  most  in¬ 
teresting  feature,  the  moth  must  be  turned  over. 
Then  we  would  see  coiled  up  like  a  watch  spring  on 
the  underside  of  the  head,  a  long — five  to  six  inches 
in  length — tongue  with  which  the  moth  can  probe 
flowers  with  long,  slender  tubes  like  the  tobacco, 
petunia,  etc.,  whose  nectaries  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary  insects.  It  was  in  the  handle  of  the  pitcher¬ 
like  pupa  that  this  remarkable  tongue  was  developed 
and  stored  previous  to  its  appearance  in  the  moth. 
With  its  tongue  extended,  the  moth  can  poise  on  its 
wings  at  some  distance  from  the  flower  on  which  it 
may  be  nourishing  itself  ;  and  as  it  resembles  a  hum¬ 
ming  bird  in  its  motions,  and  also  in  the  sound  made 
by  its  wings,  it  is  often  mistaken  for  one  of  these 
little  busy  birds. 

The  moths  lay  their  eggs  at  night  on  the  undersides 
of  the  leaves  of  tomato,  potato,  or  tobacco  plants,  and 
in  a  few  days,  the  greedy  green  worms  are  at  work. 
They  are  ravenous  feeders,  usually  becoming  full 
grown  in  a  month.  Although  they  are  so  . large,  they 
so  closely  resemble  the  color  of  the  tomato  foliage, 
that  they  are  are  not  easily  seen  ;  their  large,  black 
pellets  of  excrement  usually  first  reveal  their  pres¬ 


ence.  Sometimes,  however,  a  few  of  the  worms  attain 
a  dark  brown  or  almost  black  color  ;  so  strikingly 
different  are  these  brown  ones  from  the  common 
green  forms,  that  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  not 
the  slightest  difference  can  be  detected  in  the  pupae, 
or  the  moths  which  may  be  developed  from  these  dif¬ 
ferently  colored  caterpillars. 

A  Worm  That  “  Has  Worms." 

Occasionally,  one  finds  one  of  these  green  worms 
which  presents  the  appearance  shown  in  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  of  Fig.  157  ;  that  is,  the  caterpillar 
looks  as  though  it  had  been  rolled  in  rice  which  had 
been  coated  with  glue,  and  the  kernels  had  adhered 
to  its  back.  Usually,  these  caterpillars  have  a  sickly 
gait,  and  well  they  may.  These  white  objects  pro¬ 
jecting  from  the  skin  of  the' caterpillar,  are  not  eggs 
or  seeds,  as  some  have  supposed  ;  but  each  one  is  a 
cocoon  within  which  there  will  be  found  a  white 
maggot  developing  into  a  minute  four-winged  fly  ! 
How  did  the  cocoons  get  into  such  a  curious  position  ? 
It  happened  in  this  way  :  When  the  caterpillar  was 
about  half  grown,  one  of  these  minute  flies  espied  it 
and,  hovering  over  it,  darted  down  upon  it  and  at 
each  dart  inserted  a  minute  egg  through  the  skin  of 
the  worm.  Each  little  tty  is  supplied  with  100  or 
more  eggs,  and  usually  she  does  not  stop  until  the 
poor,  defenseless  worm  has  received  nearly  the  full 
stock.  The  worm  doubtless  wriggles  as  each  egg  is 
pricked  through  the  skin,  but  it  can  do  nothing  to 
prevent  the  deadly  work.  In  a  short  time,  these 
minute  eggs  hatch  into  white  maggots  which  thrive 
and  grow  fat  at  the  expense  of  their  host  that  is  all 
the  time  eating  ravenously  without  its  food  having 
much  effect  so  far  as  increase  in  its  size  is  concerned. 


And  how  can  the  poor  worm  grow  with  100  or  more 
greedy  little  mouths  at  work  within  its  body,  absorb¬ 
ing  the  food  as  fast  as  it  is  assimilated  ? 

Right  here  comes  in  one  of  those  mysterious  things 
in  nature  that  is  so  frequently  met  with  among  in¬ 
sects.  The  little  maggots  working  inside  the  body  of 
the  caterpillar,  understand  perfectly  well  that  if  they 
should  attack  a  vital  organ,  their  host  would  die  and, 
consequently,  their  food  supply  be  cut  off.  Hence  the 
maggots  or  parasites  feed  entirely  and  only  on  the 
juices  and  fatty  tissues  of  the  body,  allowing  the  vital 
functions  of  their  host  to  go  on  undisturbed  until  his 
death. 

In  every  case,  the  parasites  become  full  grown  before 
the  caterpillar  has  become  so  weakened  that  death 
ensues.  The  full-grown  maggots  then  work  their 
way  through  the  skin  on  the  back  of  their  host,  and 
proceed  to  spin  about  themselves  the  white  cocoons. 
It  is  a  very  interesting  operation  to  watch  one  of  these 
parasites  spinning  its  cocoon  about  itself.  The  cocoon 
finished,  the  parasite  transforms  within  through  a 
pupa  stage  to  the  minute  fly  like  its  parent,  which 
laid  the  eggs  in  the  worm.  When  the  fly  has  become 
fully  formed,  and  is  ready  to  escape  from  the  cocoon, 
it  deftly  makes  a  cut  around  the  upper  end  of  the 
cocoon,  and  then  pushes  off  the  end,  which  opens  like 
a  little  door,  usually  hinged  at  one  side.  The  cater¬ 
pillar  usually  lives  but  a  short  time  after  the  parasites 
emerge  from  the  cocoons.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see 
one  of  these  worms  walking  about  with  these  cocoons 
attached  to  its  back,  and  one  should  never  destroy 
such  an  afflicted  worm,  for  it  is  carrying  latent  destruc¬ 
tion  for  many  more  caterpillars.  Nearly  150  of  the  para¬ 
sites  have  been  bred  from  a  single  worm,  and  it  seems 
strange  that  the  parasites  do  not  check  the  pest  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  do.  Perhaps  they,  in  turn, 
have  their  enemies.  Such  things  often  happen  in  the 
insect  world.  m.  v.  slingereand. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  “SANITARY  MILK.” 

IIOW  BACTERIA  ARE  KErT  OUT  OF  IT. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Part  III. 

Ensilage  the  Backbone  of  the  System. 

Four  big  silos,  each  holding  500  tons,  are  the  springs 
from  which  this  sanitary  milkflows.  Of  course  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  2,000  tons  or  more  of  ensilage,  is  a  great  under¬ 
taking,  particularly  on  a  farm  which,  like  this,  is  not 
at  all  adapted  to  fodder  crops.  Most  of  the  soil  is 
stiff  and  sour,  designed  for  “scenery  ”  rather  than  for 
farming.  The  summers  are  very  dry.  The  only  land 
available  for  the  ensilage  crop,  was  a  series  of  tough 
old  meadows,  most  of  them  yielding  scarcely  half  a 
ton  of  hay  to  the  acre.  Much  of  this  land  is  a  long 
distance  from  the  barn.  Hauling  manure  to  them 
was  out  of  the  question.  After  carefully  figuring  on 
the  price  of  purchased  stable  manure,  Mr.  Cottrell 
found  that  it  would  cost  over  $8,000  to  buy  and  haul 
the  manure  needed  for  200  acres  of  the  sod.  He 
found  that  he  could  obtain  the  same  amount  of  fer¬ 
tility  in  fertilizers  for  about  $2,500 — the  difference 
being  largely  due  to  the  great  cost  of  hauling  the 
manure  up  these  steep  hills. 

A  year  ago  last  fall,  215  acres  of  this  old  sod  were 
plowed.  The  following  spring  the  land  was  well 
worked  up  with  disc  and  Acme  harrows,  and  drilled 
with  corn — using  700  pounds  per  acre  of  a  fertilizer 
the  formula  of  which  was  arranged  after  studying 
the  special  needs  of  this  soil.  Of  course  many  proph¬ 
esied  failure,  for  this  plan  was  different  from  any¬ 
thing  yet  attempted  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  dry  season, 
over  2,000  tons  of  ensilage  were  put  into  the  silo. 
This  plan  of  using  fertilizers  on  sod  for  corn,  will  be 
continued.  In  time,  a  full  rotation  will 
be  established  of  seeding  to  wheat  and 
clover  after  the  corn — the  wheat  to  be 
cut  and  fed  green.  When  they  get  winter 
oats  that  will  stand  this  latitude,  they 
will  have  a  more  useful  seeding  crop  than 
the  wheat.  It  is  thought  that  after  one 
or  two  rounds  of  this  rotation — with 
fertilizers  and  clover  sod,  this  soil  will 
be  greatly  improved,  and  will  not  only 
work  easier,  but  be  more  productive. 

Silo-filling  on  this  farm  is  an  immense 
undertaking.  The  great  Ross  ensilage 
cutter  will  handle  190  tons  of  corn  per 
day,  and  this  must  all  be  cut  and  hauled 
long  distances.  As  Mr.  Cottrell  says, 
“  Every  time  the  cutter  breaks  down,  75 
men  must  stand  idle.”  For  ensilage  corn, 
he  uses  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint, 
which  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always  advocated 
This  variety  grows  over  10  feet  high  with 
good  culture,  gives  a  comparatively 
small  stalk,  but  an  immense  growth  of 
leaf  and  ear.  There  is  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  the  coarse  stem  and  butt 
than  is  found  in  some  of  the  ensilage 
corns.  Onejdrawback  about  the  variety 
is  that  the  seed  is  usually  slow  to  sprout, 
and  gives  an  uneven  stand  like  the  Evergreen  sweet 
corn.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  without  fertilizers  and 
ensilage,  Ellerslie  farm  could  never  support  its  Guern¬ 
sey  herd. 

What  Is  Fed  with  the  Ensilage  ? 

I  have  reserved  the  grain  feeding  for  the  last.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  things  about  the  farm, 
and  one  to  which  Mr.  Cottrell  has  given  much  thought. 
In  this  great  barn,  the  cows  stand  facing  the  center, 
with  a  wide  alley  between.  They  are  watered  by  use 
of  the  Buckley  watering  device,  which  keeps  water 
constantly  before  them.  The  water  buckets  are  fitted 
with  covers,  so  that  hay  and  dust  are  kept  out — the 
cow  raising  the  cover  with  her  nose  whenever  she 
cares  to  drink.  Down  the  alley  from  the  wall  over¬ 
head,  in  front  of  each  row  of  cows,  runs  a  steel  rail 
or  trolley  to  which  is  hung  a  big  feeding  car.  This 
is  filled  with  grain  or  ensilage  and  quickly  run  down 
the  line,  the  feeder  rapidly  serving  each  cow  with 
her  portion. 

After  much  experiment  and  study,  Mr.  Cottrell  has 
selected  the  following  grain  mixture  as  the  standard 
for  these  Guernseys  :  360  pounds  of  bran,  265  pounds 
of  corn  meal,  50  pounds  of  oil  meal,  25  pounds  of 
cotton-seed  meal — total  700  pounds.  Of  this  mixture, 
cows  in  average  flow  of  milk,  receive  nine  or  ten 
pounds  daily,  with  35  pounds  of  ensilage  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent  in  some  other  green  fodder.  As  we  passed 
through  the  barn,  I  noticed  a  man  weighing  grain 
into  little  boxes. 

“There”  said  Mr.  Cottrell,  “is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  on  the  farm — it  is  weighing  out 
individual  rations  for  certain  cows.  We  are  weighing 
them  for  13  cows  just  now.  Here  is  a  table  posted  on 
the  wall  showing  how  much  meal,  bran,  etc.,  to  give 
to  each  cow.  You  will  notice  that  they  are  in  vary¬ 
ing  quantities.  These  little  boxes  have  the  names 
of  the  cows  marked  on  them,  and  each  portion  is 
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weighed  into  its  proper  box  and  fed  directly  from  it. 
We  watch  the  cow  carefully,  and  regulate  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  bran  or  corn  meal  as  she  takes  on  or  loses  fat.” 

“  How  long  do  you  keep  this  up  ?” 

“  At  least  three  months.  By  that  time,  we  can  tell 
what  is  most  profitable  for  that  cow.  With  most  of 
them,  our  regular  mixture  will  answer  ;  but  some 
need  more  or  less  bran  or  corn  meal.  We  remember 
them  in  the  regular  feeding.  The  feeder  carries  in 
bis  car  of  the  regular  grain  mixture,  boxes  each  of 
bran  and  corn  meal,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  after 
giving  a  large  scoopful  of  the  regular  mixture,  to  add 
a  little  of  the  needed  grain.” 

“  You  believe,  then,  that  it  pays  to  study  the  indi¬ 
vidual  characteristics  of  cows  ?” 

“  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  It  is  the  great  secret 
of  successful  feeding  in  any  herd.  Why,  take  the 
members  of  any  human  family,  sitting  at  the  same 
table  day  after  day.  They  all  show  different  tastes, 
and  naturally  select  different  combinations  of  the 
food  on  the  table.  Take  a  man  and  his  wife — the 
former  would  starve  to  death  in  time  if  forced  to  eat 
just  exactly  what  his  wife  does,  and  no  more.  Why 
is  it  not  the  same  with  a  big  herd  of  cows  ?  The 
individuals  vary  greatly  in  their  tastes  and  habits. 
Here  are  two  Guernseys  side  by  side.  This  one  is 
thin  and  bony,  and  you  can’t  possibly  fatten  her.  You 
might  give  her  all  the  corn  meal  she  would  eat,  and 
still  her  bones  would  show.  The  other  is  naturally 
disposed  to  lay  on  flesh,  and  extra  feeding  of  corn 
meal  would  ruin  her  as  a  dairy  animal.  Bran  is  what 
she  needs.  You  can  see  from  this  how  necessary  it  is 
to  study  these  cows  as  individuals,  if  we  are  to  feed 
them  to  the  best  advantage,  both  as  regards  economy 
of  grain,  and  quantity  of  milk.  That  is  why  we  weigh 
the  ration  for  fresh  cows  separately,  and  watch  them 
carefully,  changing  the  bran  and  corn  meal  until  we 
get  the  ration  to  suit  us.  Of  course  this  takes  time — 
though  not  so  much  as  one  might  think  ;  but 
in  a  herd  like  this,  it  pays  very  well.” 

This  principle  of  regulating  the  grain  to 
the  individuality  of  the  cow,  is  sound,  and  I 
believe  dairymen  generally  might  well  study 
it.  H.  w.  c. 


THAT  SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURAL 
PROBLEM. 

HOW  DEBTOR  AND  TENANT  MAY  WORK  OUT. 

The  problem  presented  is  not  confined  to 
the  cotton  belt  of  the  South,  but  so  far  as  I 
can  see  and  learn,  is  almost  a  general  com¬ 
plaint  from  Kentucky  to  the  Gulf.  Hero  in 
Eastern  Tennessee  the  corn  and  wheat  crop, 
stand  good  for  the  summer’s  store  bill.  For 
the  “cotton  farmer”  who  owns  the  land  he 
cultivates,  it  seems  to  me  the  answer  is  easy — 
quit  raising  cotton  at  a  loss,  and  raise  all  he 
eats.  There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  the 
Southern  farmer  who  buys  Northern  meat,  wheat, 
flour,  corn,  potatoes,  etc.  He  can  raise  them  in 
abundance  if  he  will.  He  can  raise  winter  oats 
and  Crimson  clover  as  well  as  other  grasses  and 
common  clover ;  but  instead  he  buys  oats,  corn,  and 
hay.  So  I  say,  raise  all  his  own  feed  stuff,  bread, 
potatoes,  meat,  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.  ;  this  will  leave 
less  ground  for  cotton,  and  with  less  cotton,  there 
will  be  eventually  a  higher  price.  As  to  the  supplies 
that  he  must  buy,  such  as  groceries,  clothing,  hard¬ 
ware,  etc.  ;  quit  buying  “on  account,”  and  buy  on  a 
cash  basis,  and  save  not  only  25  to  50  per  cent,  but 
many  times,  100  to  200  per  cent  on  small  articles. 

If  he  is  in  debt  and  can’t  pay  cash,  and  can’t  borrow 
the  money  at  fair  rates  to  do  so,  let  him  sell  part  of 
his  acres,  and  cultivate  the  rest  better,  sell  enough  to 
start  even,  and  still  make  income  meet  outlay.  He 
can  if  he  will.  Merchants  will  be  glad  to  sell  him 
goods  for  cash  at  a  fair  price  if  they  know  that  he  will 
go  elsewhere  if  they  don’t.  But  so  long  as  he  must 
buy  on  credit,  they  have  him  by  the  throat,  and  will 
hold  on.  As  an  example,  recently  a  dealer  said  to 
me,  “How  much  twine  will  you  need  this  year?”  I 
said,  “  At  least  100  pounds.” 

“  I  want  to  sell  it  to  you;  I  want  your  order  to-day.” 

“  At  what  price  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Seven  cents  per  pound  for  sisal,  7  3^  for  standard.” 

I  replied,  “You  will  have  to  cut  that  price  if  I  buy 
from  you.” 

“  How  much  ?  ”  was  the  next  question. 

“  A  good  deal,”  I  replied  and  started  out. 

They  began  to  call,  “  Well,  being  it  is  you,  we  will 
let  you  have  it  at  six  cents.” 

“  Which  kind  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Standard,  if  you  want  it,”  was  the  reply. 

“  I  will  let  you  know  later,”  I  said. 

“  We  will  shade  that  another  quarter,”  came  the 
answer,  and  there  it  rests;  5%  instead  of  7%  cents. 
How  much  is  that  saved  ?  I  fully  expect  to  get  it  at 
53 4.  cents,  as  that  was  the  offer  I  left.  These  are  not  the 
parties  from  whom  I  bought  last  year  ;  but  they  want 
trade,  and  I  save  25  per  cent ;  it  works  all  along  the 


line.  This  may  be  sound  advice  to  follow,  for  the 
desire  for  more  land  is  almost  a  mania  with  our  South¬ 
ern  land  owners  ;  but  as  it  looks  now,  they  must  come 
to  it  sooner  or  later.  I  did. 

As  to  the  tenant  farmer,  the  same  advice  as  to  z-ais- 
ing  his  own  supplies  will  apply  with  equal  force,  and 
if  his  landlord  will  not  allow  him  to  do  this,  he  would 
better  leave  him  and  go  to  one  that  will.  Another 
thing  I  notiee  about  most  of  our  tenant  farmers  is,  as 
soon  as  they  get  able  to  rent  a  good  farm,  they  want 
to  ape  the  landlord,  and  keep  a  saddle  horse  and  go  to 
town,  “  tend  court,”  etc.,  and  hire  some  other  fellow 
to  do  the  work.  To  this  class,  I  would  say,  stick  to 
your  business  ;  the  court  can  run  vez-y  well  without 
you,  and  you  can  save  the  board  and  wages  of  a  hand, 
lots  of  waste,  and  breakage,  and  get  more  out  of  the 
other  hands  by  staying  with  your  work.  If  you  do 
this  and  can't  make  ends  meet,  you  are  raising  the 
wi’ong  cz-op,  or  have  mistaken  your  calling  and  need 
to  try  something  else. 

The  statements  above  do  not  apply  to  all  tenant 
farmers,  and  my  observation  is  that  those  who  stick 
to  their  work  and  let  the  coizrts  run  theznselves,  are, 
as  a  rule,  prospering  and  saving  money  every  year, 
and  will  eventually  become  owners  of  good  farms 
themselves.  We  have  many  of  the  latter  class  here, 
and  they  az-e  among  our  best  citizens,  and  their  habits 
of  thrift  stay  with  them  when  they  become  land 
owners.  The  one  cozzrse  suggested  by  M.  C.  S.  is  per¬ 
fectly  feasible.  We  finished  putting  a  fine  crop  of 
Crimson  clover  hay  into  the  barn  May  22.  The  land 
was  planted  to  coz-n  immediately,  and  as  soon  as 
ready,  the  corn  will  be  pizt  into  the  silo,  and  the  land 
sown  to  wheat,  to  be  followed  again  by  Red  clover. 
This  is  easily  pz-acticable,  as  az-e  also  the  two  crops  of 
potatoes,  and  either  is  on  the  right  z-oad.  These  az-e 
some  of  the  methods  I  wozzld  suggest  for  getting  out 
of  the  old  way,  and  these  or  some  others,  will  have  to 


be  adopted  before  the  general  Soizthern  farmer  will 
be  as  prospez’ous  as  his  natural  advantages  entitle  him 
to  be.  K.  L.  GIFFIN. 

Loudon  County,  Tenn. 


DO  FARMERS’  CLUBS  COLLECT  IGNORANCE? 

here’s  one,  at  least,  that  does  not  ! 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  June  29,  I  noticed  this  question, 
“  Do  Farmers’  Clubs  Collect  Ignorance  ?  ”  As  I  have 
been  a  member  of  a  live  “club”  for  the  last  three 
years,  this  was  rather  a  startling  inquiry,  to  say  the 
least.  The  members  of  this  club  realize  that  “  in 
union  there  is  strength,”  and  “  in  council  there  is 
wisdom,”  and  that  the  old  slipshod  method  of  farm- 
ing  is  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable  to  the  farmer  or 
any  member  of  his  family. 

The  purpose  of  our  club  was  to  better  our  conditions 
mentally,  socially  and  physically,  as  well  as  finan¬ 
cially.  In  looking  around,  we  saw  societies,  lodges 
and  clubs  innumerable,  but  none  that  had  for  its  sole 
purpose  the  elevation  of  agriculture  or  agriculturists. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  organization  of  this  club 
was  not  entirely  unselfish,  but  we  were  anxious  to 
meet  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  our  busi¬ 
ness  with  our  fellow  farmers  and  neighbors  who  were 
enthusiastic  in  the  work  as  well  as  we,  and  who  were 
anxious  to  rise  above  the  common  level.  The  club 
consists  of  12  families,  each  selected  for  some  particu¬ 
lar  reason,  and  all  because  they  were  thought  to  be 
congenial  spirits.  The  head  of  each  family  is  actively 
engaged  in  farming,  some  not  exclusively.  All  are  after 
the  money  there  is  in  it,  but  at  the  same  time,  are  not 
so  foolish  as  to  zneasure  their  success  in  life  by  a 
money  standard,  and  are  well  enough  off  in  this 
world’s  goods  to  engage  in  any  line  of  “fancy  farm¬ 
ing  ”  or  stock  raising  that  they  may  desire. 

The  purpose  in  restricting  the  membership  to  12 
families  was  that  as  the  meetings  were  to  be  monthly, 
each  wife  would  be  hostess  once  a  year,  and  the  pro¬ 
gramme  could  be  distributed  before  January,  showing 
the  exact  work  for  the  entire  year.  The  active  mem¬ 


bers  are  husband  and  wife;  the  visiting  members  are  all 
the  children  of  active  meznbers,  and  any  othez-s  the  host¬ 
ess  of  the  day  may  invite.  At  each  meeting,  we  expect 
to  have  for  dinner  at  least  30  pez-sons,  and  any  one  can 
see  that  the  farmhozzse  and  dining-z-oozn  might  be 
cramped  by  a  larger  znembez-ship.  The  host  and 
hostess  of  the  day  pz-ovide  both  shelter  and  food  for 
every  member  of  the  club,  and  their  carriage  hoz’ses 
on  clzzb  day,  as  we  think  it  more  pleasant  than  to  take 
a  lunch  12  times  per  year.  While  there  has  never  been 
any  rivalry  in  the  getting  of  the  dinner,  yet  each  mem¬ 
ber  expects— and  has  never  yet  been  disappointed — a 
real,  good  menu,  the  best,  in  fact,  that  the  farm  and 
season  can  prodzzee. 

The  work  of  the  year  is  laid  ozzt  by  the  prograznme 
committee  who,  since  the  fiz-st  year,  have  12  months 
to  arrange  in,  and  suggestions  fz-om  any  znember  as  to 
futzzre  work  are  always  welcome.  Each  member  is 
given  the  same  amount  of  woz-k  as  nearly  as  possible, 
and  if  it  is  known  that  any  one  is  more  than  ordinarily 
proficient  in  a  certain  line,  he  or  she  is  allotted  that 
subject.  There  az-e  znany  subjects  always  coming  izp 
in  progressive  faz-ming,  with  which  none  of  us  is  con¬ 
versant  ;  such  az-e  given  out  indiscriminately,  the  club 
feeling  perfectly  assuz-ed  that  the  one  on  dzzty  will 
sift  the  subject  thoroughly,  getting  both  the  scientific 
and  pz-actical  sides  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  obtained 
by  conversation,  coz-respozzdence  or  reading.  Instead 
of  doing  as  your  coz-respondent  on  this  subject  sug¬ 
gests — sending  our  collective  opinions  to  a  scientist  in 
order  that  the  ez-z-ors  or  chaff  might  be  blown  ozzt  and 
nothing  bzzt  grains  of  truth  be  preserved — we  first  con¬ 
sult  the  azzthorities,  and  combine  their  theory  with 
our  practice  ;  if  both  woz-k  well  together,  the  subject 
is  then,  and  not  till  then,  thought  fit  to  come  befoz-e 
the  club.  .Instead  of  our  club  being  a  collector  of 
ignoz-ance,  it  is  a  “  seaz-ch  light,”  and  dispels  the  same. 
We  go  at  nothing  any  znore  in  a  haphazard  way,  and 
trust  very  little  to  luck. 

As  to  the  practical  reszzlts,  the  club  has 
most  admiz-ably  fzzlfilled  evez-y  purpose  for 
which  it  was  oz-ganized.  The  attendance  and 
interest  have  far  exceeded  ozzr  most  sangzzine 
expectations.  At  no  meeting  has  there  been 
less  than  half  the  members  pz-esent.  Two 
members  have  never  missed  a  zneeting  in  the 
three  years,  and  others  but  one.  In  the  very 
busiest  seasons,  woz-k  is  so  az-ranged  as  not  to 
interfere,  and  inclement  weather  has  very 
little  terror  when  we  know  how  much  good 
cheer  awaits  us  at  the  club.  Socially,  we  are 
much  improved,  not  only  with  each  other, 
bzzt  with  all  our  neighboz-s.  Whether  we 
meet  a  member  in  town  or  country,  at  home 
or  abroad,  the  meeting  is  a  pleasant  one  ;  and 
I  judge  that  each  one  feels  that  in  case  trouble 
of  any  kind  ovez-takes  him,  he  would  have, 
at  least,  11  families  to  help  and  sympathize 
with  him. 

We  have  been  surprised  at  our  mental  capacity — 
don’t  think  us  egotistical — for  we,  with  the  majority 
of  farmers,  had  almost  tacitly  decided  that  brawn  was 
more  powerfzzl  than  brain  on  the  farm,  at  least,  and 
that  our  minds  did  not  need  cultivation.  But  in  this 
club  work,  our  minds  have  not  only  been  cultivated, 
but  cultivated  deeply.  In  fact,  the  plow  of  investiga¬ 
tion  has  brought  to  light  elements  of  fertility  that 
have  laid  dormant  since  our  school  days.  Thin  spots 
in  the  field  have  been  specially  enriched  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Rotation  of  thozzght  is  of  just  as  much  import¬ 
ance  as  rotation  of  crops,  and  while  we  have  learned 
that  the  land  can  be  cropped  heavily,  and  gz-ow  con¬ 
stantly  richer,  or  “rested”  until  it  will  produce  noth¬ 
ing,  we  have  learned  at  the  same  time,  that  the  mind 
constantly  employed  in  a  variety  of  pleasant  work, 
grows  brighter  and  our  club  is  a  “  catch  crop”  that 
will  gather  and  hold  fertility  till  needed,  equal  to 
Crimson  clover.  mrs.  w.  w.  stevens. 

Cor.  Sec.  Salem,  Indiana,  Farmers’  Clzzb. 


A  Change  to  Hogs. — I  have  a  farm  of  (500  acres — 
300  rather  rough  hills,  100  of  which  is  cleared  and  in 
grass,  not  vez-y  good,  the  rest  of  the  hill  in  original 
timber.  On  the  300  acres  of  bottom  land,  I  follow  a 
three-years’  rotation  of  clover  corn  and  wheat,  and 
generally  get  good  crops.  I  keep  cattle  enozzgh  to  eat 
the  grass  on  the  hill  pasture,  and  sell  my  corn,  wheat 
and  some  of  my  hay.  Will  it  be  more  profitable  to 
keep  hogs  enough  to  eat  all  of  my  corn,  and,  perhaps, 
some  of  my  wheat  and  clover  ?  I  could  not  keep  hogs 
on  the  bottom  unless  I  fence  it,  and  make  each  field  pig- 
tight.  If  I  keep  them  on  the  hills,  I  shall  have  to  cut 
and  haul  all  of  their  green  feed  to  them,  clover,  peas, 
oats,  etc.  This  is  the  point  I  am  most  in  doubt  about 
— will  it  pay  me  to  cut  and  haul  the  clover,  etc.,  to 
the  hogs  ?  If  it  will,  should  they  be  kept  in  a  small 
field  so  that  the  manure  can  be  saved,  or  should  they 
have  the  run  of  the  woodland  V  Fences  are  expensive 
to  build  and  repair.  Besides,  fences  on  cultivated  land 
are  much  in  the  way  and  are  a  breeding  place  for  weeds. 

West  Virginia.  c. 


ST.  JOHN’S  WORT,  HYPERICUM,  MOSERIANUM.  Fig.  158. 

See  page  507. 
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IMPOR  TANCE  OF  “  PLA  TTING  ”  AN  ORCHARD. 

“What  is  the  name  of  that  apple  tree?”  I  asked 
recently,  of  a  gentleman  who  had  just  set  out  an  or¬ 
chard  of  200  trees.  The  tree  in  question  was  tall,  and 
peculiarly  shaped,  resembling  somewhat  the  Sweet 
Paradise. 

“  That — well,  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Did  you  keep  no  record  of  the  names  of  your  trees 
when  you  set  them  out  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  guess  the  boys  kept  a  record  of  a  dozen  or 
so,  when  they  planted  ’em  ;  but  they  didn’t  want  to 
lose  any  time  in  figuring  out  the  location  of  every  tree, 
and  they  gave  it  up  before  they  had  hardly  started.’’ 

The  above  conversation  actually  occui’red,  and  if  the 
reader  will  take  the  trouble  to  ask  the  same  question 
of  any  ordinary  farmer,  he  will  get  the  same  answer 
with  variations,  from  two  out  of  three.  There  is  no 
more  important  detail  in  the  planting  of  an  orchard 
than  an  accurate  plat  of  it.  The  work  may  be  done 
systematically  -vith  but  little  extra  trouble  at  the 
time  the  trees  are  planted. 

The  first  thing  is  to  determine  the  size  of  the  or¬ 
chard.  It  may  be  10  trees  square,  or  it  may  be  20 
trees  long  and  five  wide,  or  in  any  other  shape  ;  but 
the  trees  should  be  numbered  in  a  book,  with  a  plat 
showing  the  location  of  each.  The  plan  below  will 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  how  it  is  done.  The  book 
account  of  the  trees  should  read  like  this  : 

Nob.  1  to  10  Sweet  Russet.  Nos.  31  to  40  Romanite. 

11  to  15  R.  I.  Greening.  41  to  60  Maiden’s  Blusb. 

16  to  20  Fall  Rambo.  61  to  80  Ben  Davis. 

21  to  30  Rambo.  81  to  100  Rome  Beauty. 

The  arrangement  of  the  orchard  is  shown  below  : 
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By  this  arrangement,  should  a  tree  die,  no  trouble 
will  be  experienced  in  determining  its  name  and  re¬ 
placing  it.  And  when  the  fruit  is  ready  for  market, 
the  market  man  will  not  have  to  invent  names  for  his 
apples.  The  names  selected,  however,  are  not  in¬ 
tended  as  a  model  orchard.  I  used  them  because  I 
happened  to  recall  them  first,  .tames  deffenbaugh. 


“SCORE  CARDS  IN  JUDGING  FRUITS.” 

At  last  winter’s  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  L.  Woolverton,  Secretary  of  the 
Ontario  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  spoke  of  the  great 
disparity  in  the  awards  of  premiums  on  fruit  at  fairs, 
where  the  rating  of  the  values  of  the  varieties  has 
been  left  entirely  to  judges,  some  of  whom  are  incom¬ 
petent,  and  know  very  little  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  varieties  placed  before  them.  Even  in  cases  of 
single  plates,  many  of  the  judges  are  in  a  quandary 
as  to  whether  an  apple  should  be  classed  among  the 
fall  or  winter  varieties.  In  order  to  secure  uniformity 
and  fairness  in  the  awards,  the  first  important  consid¬ 
eration  seems  to  be  the  appointment  of  fruit  experts 
who  will  not  award  prizes  for  winter  apples  to  autumn 
varieties,  or  allow  one  variety  to  pass  for  another  be¬ 
cause  of  their  inability  to  identify  them.  If  three 
expert  judges  cannot  be  had,  it  would  be  far  better 
to  engage  one  expert,  throwing  upon  him  the  whole 
responsibility,  and  remunerating  him  accordingly,  as 
is  done  in  judging  at  our  poultry  shows.  Such  a 
judge  might  also  be  required  to  give  a  list  of  points 
upon  which  his  judgment  is  based. 

It  is  evident  that  the  educational  value  of  our  fairs 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  correctness  of  the 
judgments  given  ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  desirable 
that  the  work  of  the  judges  should  be  based  upon 
some  one  standard,  for  even  experts  will  differ  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruit,  and 
their  judgment  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be 
uniform.  The  Ontario  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
have  prepared  a  catalogue  of  apples  (catalogues  of 
other  fruits  will  follow)  in  which  the  following  points 
are  considered  :  Name,  season,  quality,  commercial 
value  and  total  value,  divided  as  follows : 

Commercial  value. 

- Quality - .  - Market - ,  Total 

Name.  Season.  Dessert.  Cooking.  Home.  Foreign,  value. 

Alexander . A  0  9  9  10  28 

American  Golden 

Russet . W  9  8  8  9  34 

American  Summer 

Pearmain . S3  12  0  6 


Score  cards  for  plates  cover  these  points:  Form, 
size,  color,  freedom  from  blemishes,  uniformity, 
quality.  The  society  appointed  a  committee  to  inves¬ 
tigate  this  matter,  and  no  doubt  our  State  society  will 
have  it  brought  to  their  attention.  c.  e.  clark. 


EULALIA  GRACILIMA. 
Fio.  159.  (See  page  507.) 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Another  View  of  Frostproof  Strawberries. — 
Since  last  spring’s  frosts,  much  has  been  said  as  to  the 
superiority  of  certain  varieties  of  strawberries  with 
regard  to  their  ability  to  withstand  frost.  These  arti¬ 
cles  have  been  read  with 
much  interest  throughout 
the  country,  as  we  are  all 
anxious  to  get  varieties 
that  will  thrive  under  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances  ;  yet 
I  feel  that  our  writers 
have  overlooked  one  very 
important  point.  It  will 
be  observed  that  almost 
every  writer  names  one  or 
more  varieties  that  have 
fared  better  than  all  others; 
but  by  comparing  them,  we 
find  that  few  recommend 
the  same  varieties  ;  that  is, 
the  one  nearest  frostproof 
for  one  grower,  gets  a  bad 
report  from  another  locality,  and  vice  versa.  My  ex¬ 
perience  teaches  that  fruit  in  different  stages  of 
maturity  is  capable  of  withstanding  different  degrees 
of  temperature.  When  a  strawberry  is  once  formed, 
it  is  not  nearly  so 
susceptible  to  cold  as 
when  in  bloom,  and 
I  think  this  one  thing 
will,  in  many-  cases, 
account  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  views  as  to  which 
are  hardiest  in  regard 
to  low  temperature. 

As  the  frost  covered 
a  large  area,  it  caught 
strawberries  in  all 
stages  of  maturity. 

To  those  in  full 
bloom,  it  did  most 
damage,  decreasing 
in  its  effect  as  the 
bloom  or  berry  was 
developed. 

While  it  is  evident 
that  all  pistillate 
kinds  will  withstand 
more  cold  than  the 
perfect  blooming 
varieties,  also  those 
with  tall,  dense  foli¬ 
age  that  protects  the 
bloom,  more  than 
those  with  scanty 

foliage,  yet  none  is  frostproof  in  my  opinion.  Had 
many  of  the  so-called  frostproof  ones  been  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  stage,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  result  would 
have  been  quite  different.  The  same  thing  is  ob¬ 
served  on  the 
peach —  while 
its  bloom  is 
most  s  u  s  c  e  p- 
tible  to  frost, 
yet  when  once 
the  peach  is 
formed,  it  is 
quite  hardy, 
and  will  stand 
a  comparatively 
low  tempera¬ 
ture.  Gooseber¬ 
ries  have  been 
killed  several 
times  while  in 
bloom,  and 
strawberries 
were  wholly  un¬ 
injured, as  were 
other  small 
fruits.  Yet  this 
season,  the 
gooseberries 

were  practically  exempt  from  injury,  and  straw¬ 
berries  were  an  almost  total  failure.  We  account 
for  this  by  the  fact  that  the  gooseberries  were  past 
the  bloom,  and  berries  were  already  formed  on  them. 
So  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  safe  to  depend  too  much  on 
any  one  variety  of  strawberry,  simply  because  it  was 
apparently  frostproof  this  season,  as  next  year  it  may 
be  just  the  reverse,  should  frost  catch  it  in  a  different 
stage.  w.  N.  s. 

New  Carlisle,  O. 


RIBBON.  Fig.  160. 


EULALIA  ZEBRINA.  Fig.  161. 


Shingling  the  Squash  Bugs. — A.  M.  S.  inquires 
how  to  get  rid  of  squash  bugs.  For  some  years  I  have 
had  the  care  of  two  gardens  that  are  badly  infested 
with  them.  This  is  my  method  :  I  lay  down  a  shingle 
lightly  each  side  of  the  vine.  Do  not  press  it  into  the 
earth  so  that  the  bug  cannot  get  under,  or  leave  it 
high  enough  for  the  light  to  shine  under.  They  prefer 
darkness,  and  areas  sensitive  to  cool  and  damp  nights 
as  an  old  bachelor.  Take  up  the  shingles  and  look 
under  them  before  sunrise,  or  after  sunset,  and  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  you  will  find  several  huddled  together 
for  warmth.  A  few  days  ago,  I  found  29  under  one 
shingle,  and  think  I  never  found  so  few  as  two. 

Conn.  _  J.  m.  R. 

WHAT  SAY? 

Steam  Washing. — I  have  steam  power  for  separat¬ 
ing,  churning,  aerating,  pumping  and  warming  water 
for  stock,  sawing  wood,  turning  grindstone,  cutting 
fodder,  etc.  I  wish  to  do  the  family  washing  by  live 
steam  or  engine  power,  but  am  at  a  loss  as  to  the  how. 
If  The  R.  N.-Y.  or  any  of  its  readers  can  give  me  light 
upon  the  subject.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  indeed. 

Rochester,  Mass.  G.  w.  h. 

R.  N.  Y. — We  have  already  told  of  a  man  who  does 
the  family  washing  in  an  old  Davis  swing  churn.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  others. 

What  Ails  the  Cherries? — I  have  three  cherry 
trees,  quite  well  along  in  years,  measuring  some  16 
inches  in  diameter  ;  two  are  black  Ox-heart,  and  one 
white— the  white  one  has  borne  very  profusely  for  the 
past  five  years,  the  fruit  hanging  in  strings,  and  all 
maturing  finely.  This  year  seems  to  be  an  off  year 
with  it,  although  there  is  some  fruit.  The  black  ones 
are  thrifty,  strong,  full-leaved  and  bright ;  they 
blossom  profusely,  but  fail  to  mature  fruit  at  all. 
They  both  had,  probably,  one-half  bushel  last  year, 
while  the  white  tree  had  some  five  bushels.  Can  you 
give  me  any  valid  reason  and  practical  remedy  ? 

Newark,  N.  J.  w.  H.  G. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  could  only  give  a  guess  without  see¬ 
ing  the  trees,  and  examining  the  soil. 


HOW  OUR  POULTRY  BUSINESS  CAME  OUT. 

Last  year,  I  gave  an  account  of  our  start  wifh  little 
chickens,  and  how  we  brooded  them  through  the  cold 
weather.  I  now  wish  to  tell  how  they  turned  out. 
Our  chickens  were  reduced  to  300  on  May  1,  and  com¬ 
fortably  settled  in  the  henhouse — some  in  brooders 
and  some  not  needing  them.  One  day  we  noticed  that 
there  seemed  to  be  less  of  them  ;  so  we  set  a  trap  and 
soon  caught  a  fine,  large  rat ;  but  his  brothers  and 
sisters  proved  too  wise  for  us,  as  with  all  our  beguil¬ 
ing  we  could  not  catch  another,  and  we  never  could 
account  for  50  of  the  300  chicks.  We  began  shipping 
broilers  May  26,  at  SI  per  pair,  and  stopped  November 
17  when,  at  six  cents  per  pound,  returns  only  netted 


25  cents  a  chicken  : 

THE  RETURNS. 

165  chickens  sold . $50.51 

Saved  30  March  pullets  worth  at  least .  10.00 

Have  on  hand  25  more  pullets .  6.25 

'  Used  in  family .  6.25 


Total . $73.01 


Estimating  the  cost  of  raising  a  chick  to  two  months 
old,  at  10  cents,  which  would  cover  the  cost  of  feed 
for  those  which  died,  as  well  as  those  sold  at  four  and 
six  months  old,  these  cost  $25,  though  I  think  the 
actual  cost  of  all  feed  bought  for  them  would  not  be 
more  than  $18.  Some  of  the  30  pullets  began  laying 
August  1,  so  we  estimate  that  their  eggs  have  more 
than  paid  for  all  feed  since.  The  eggs  laid  by  the  25 
old  hens  have  more  than  paid  their  expenses.  We 
hatched  about  $8  worth  of  chicks  for  the  neighbors 
last  spring,  which  covered  all  expenses  for  brooders, 
kerosene  and  other  material  for  hatching  and  raising 
our  own.  Of  course,  prices  were  much  lower  than  the 
preceding  year  ;  so  also  was  feed,  but  not  in  the  same 
proportion. 

If  we  could  have  sold  all  our  chicks  at  40  cents 
apiece,  they  would  have  brought  $100  ;  taking  out  the 
cost  of  feed,  this  would  have  left  us  $75  for  our  work 
with  the  chicks  from  March  1  to  December  24,  the  last 
time  we  sold  any  dressed.  Still,  taking  the  $25  from 
the  $73.01  leaves  $48.01  for  our  work.  Taking  the  $25 
from  the  $50.51  actual  cash  taken  in  for  the  chicks, 
would  leave  only  $25.51  for  all  our  trouble.  This  is 
not  as  much  by  $100  as  we  had  hoped  to  have,  had  all 
our  548  chicks — or  the  most  of  them — lived.  Not  very 
encouraging  figures,  are  they  ? 

I  wonder  how  many  women  ever  estimate  the  value 
of  the  feed  the  chickens  eat,  in  counting  the  profits 
from  them!  Whenever  a  woman  tells  me,  “I  sold 
$100  worth  of  poultry  this  year,”  I  think  that  she 
can’t  have  counted  out  the  cost  of  the  feed  given  them, 
as  among  so  many  chickens,  very  few  could  have  lived 
entirely  on  “  scraps  ”  or  refuse  of  no  value.  If  we 
had  done  nothing  else,  we  might  have  considered  last 
year  a  failure  with  poultry  ;  but  in  connection  with 
other  dairy  and  household  work,  it  added  to  our  in¬ 
come,  and  very  greatly  to  our  experience.  So  we  feel 
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that  if  it  has  not  been  a  success,  it  has,  at  least,  not 
been  a  failure.  That  we  are  not  discouraged  in  our 
efforts,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  had  January  22, 
1895,  34  strong,  healthy  chicks  in  one  of  our  home¬ 
made  brooders  in  the  house,  and  their  three  hen 
mothers  were  sitting  on  54  more  eggs.  I  have  exchanged 
the  stove  lamp  in  the  brooder  for  a  safety  lamp  ;  it 
doesn’t  require  so  much  watching. 

Our  experience  in  hatching  the  34  chicks  was  unique- 
On  Christmas  Day,  three  hens  were  set  with  18  eggs 
each.  January  3,  10  were  tested  out,  and  January  15, 
one  chick  was  found  crushed  in  the  nest.  Immedi¬ 
ately  the  incubator  was  heated,  and  the  eggs  washed 
and  put  in.  By  January  17,  20  strong  chicks  were  put 
into  the  brooder.  That  evening  the  lamp  was  put  out 
as  48  hours  has  always  been  the  limit  for  hatching. 
The  next  morning,  one  lone,  lorn  chick  was  discovered 
peeping  with  cold  in  the  incubator ;  an  egg  was 
broken,  and  another  live  chick  found.  The  eggs  were 
put  into  warm  water,  the  incubator  reheated,  and  the 
eggs  put  in  again  ;  from  that  time  to  January  22,  15 
more  chicks  hatched,  though  the  last  were  so  weak 
that  they  did  not  live.  This  made,  with  the  chick  the 
old  hen  killed,  and  the  egg  broken,  38  live  chickens. 
Six  eggs  were  spoiled.  This  was  a  very  good  hatch, 
considering  the  extreme  cold  weather  after  Christmas. 
The  only  way  that  we  can  account  for  it  is,  that  on 
account  of  the  cold  weather,  and  the  not  very  tight 
condition  of  the  henhouse,  the  eggs  were  not  warmed 
equally.  It  would  have  been  such  a  pity  to  lose  those 
13  strong,  little  ehicics.  moss. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.! 

Weeds  in  Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

W.  E.  T.,  Laddonia,  Mo. — I  send  by  mail  a  vial  containing  rock 
found  in  Crimson  clover  seed.  What  are  the  names  of  the  black 
seeds  in  the  vial  ?  I  also  send  another  vial  containing  two  bugs 
which  I  found  in  my  potato  field,  killing  the  Colorado  beetle.  They 
have  small  spears  in  front,  coiled  under  the  body,  with  which 
they  puncture  the  beetle  and  are  able  to  carry  the  largest  young 
beetles  on  their  spears. 

An 8. — The  seeds  found  in  the  clover  were  the  Corn 
thistle  (Agrostemma  Githag-o);  Puccoon  (Lithosper- 
mum  arvense),  five  ;  Medick  (Medicago  lupulina),  two; 
Thistle  (Cnicus  sp.),  one,  and  a  quantity  of  seed  which 
come  near  to  that  of  Ellisia  (Ellisia  Nyctelea),  one  of 
the  water  leaf  family.  The  two  bugs  are  Spined 
Soldier  bugs,  Podisus  spinosis.  These  bugs  are  valu¬ 
able  allies  of  the  potato  grower,  and  very  materially 
assist  in  checking  the  increase  of  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle  by  feeding  upon  the  larvae  of  that  insect. 

Crops  to  Save  the  Hay. 

T.  It.  A.,  Herkimer  County ,  N.  Y. — Is  there  any  kind  of  fodder 
crop  that  can  be  planted  in  July  or  the  fore  part  of  August,  and 
be  cut  and  cured  before  snow  comes  (usually  in  November)  to  be 
used  in  the  place  of  hay  for  feeding  cows  ?  Hay  will  not  be  one- 
half  of  a  crop  around  here,  and  the  price  will  be  too  high  to  buy 
with  economy.  What  would  The  R.  N.-Y.  advise  a  farmer  to  do 
in  such  a  case  ? 

Ans. — We  doubt  whether  any  crop  you  can  plant 
now  will  mature  in  your  latitude,  though  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  try  some  quick  maturing  corn  if  your 
location  is  not  subject  to  early  frosts.  For  weeks 
past,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  been  urging  farmers  to  plant 
corn  for  fodder  to  help  save  the  hay  crop.  Look  over 
some  of  the  recent  issues.  Better  sow  Crimson  clover 
in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivation,  and  this  will  fur¬ 
nish  fall  and  early  spring  pasture,  if  it  make  a  good 
growth,  as  will  early-sown  rye.  Flat  turnips  may 
also  be  sown  and  these  furnish  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  feed,  although  not  taking  the  place  of  dry  fodder. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  in  harvesting  the  corn 
crop  that  it  may  all  be  saved  in  the  best  possible  con¬ 
dition  for  the  cattle. 

Crimson  Clover  and  Wood  Ashes. 

J.  F.  S.,  Fairview,  West  Fa.— 1.  Will  it  do  to  sow  Timothy  with 
Crimson  clover  if  sown  the  latter  part  of  July  ?  2.  How  soon  can 
strawberry  plants  be  set  with  safety  ?  3.  I  am  sowing  my  garden 
to  Crimson  clover  just  as  I  quit  working  the  beans,  peas,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  etc.  Will  it  be  a  suitable  size  to  plow  under  for  fertil¬ 
izing  purposes  by  May  1  to  15  ?  4.  Will  wood  ashes  do  to  mix 
with  onion  fertilizer  ? 

Ans — 1.  We  doubt  it.  We  have  had  no  experience 
with  this  combination,  but  hope  to  try  it  this  season. 
2.  You  can  set  potted  plants  at  anytime  now.  3.  That 
is  just  what  we  are  doing.  We  expect,  with  a  favor¬ 
able  season,  to  have  clover  large  enough  in  the  fall 
to  plow  in — even  though  it  should  die  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  4.  We  would  never  mix  wood  ashes  with  any 
other  fertilizer.  Use  them  alone,  and  add  whatever 
goes  with  them  in  another  application. 


A  Difference  in  Crimson  Clover. 

S.  It.,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. — Does  the  location  make  the  difference  in 
Crimson  clover  as  to  hardiness,  or  is  there  really  a  difference  in 
the  clover?  Will  it  smother  if  covered  with  from  two  to  three  feet 
of  snow  through  the  winter  ? 

Ans. — There  are  evidently  several  sub-varieties  of 
this  clover,  some  of  which  are  more  valuable  than 
others.  “  Acclimated”  seed  from  plants  grown  as  far 
north  as  possible,  will  be  best  for  you.  The  clover 
will  stand  a  covering  of  snow.  In  most  of  last  year’s 
experiments,  the  crop  wintered  well,  but  some  failed 
because  it  was  injured  by  the  freezing  and  thawing  of 
the  bare  ground  in  spring. 

Clover  Hay  for  Horses. 

J.  II.  II.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — “As  Mr.  Powell  says,  the  time  is 
coming  when  clover  hay  will  be  priced  above  Timothy  in  the  city 
markets.  It  is  already,  in  the  English  markets!  It  is  worth  more, 
and  should  bring  more  !”  Do  you  mean  this  as  regards  horses  ? 
People  here  have  a  prejudice  against  feeding  clover  hay  to  horses 
except  in  limited  quantities,  or  as  chop  feed,  claiming  that  it  pro¬ 
duces  heaves.  As  we  have  no  Timothy  this  season,  an  opinion 
will  have  especial  weight. 

Ans. — Certainly  we  mean  it  as  regards  horses. 
Clean,  bright  clover  hay,  well  cured  and  free  from 
dust  is  excellent  for  horses.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
cure  in  good  condition  than  Timothy  hay,  and  the 
feeding  of  that  which  is  improperly  cured  has  prob¬ 
ably  created  the  prejudice.  Most  stock  will  eat  clover 
hay  more  greedily  than  they  will  Timothy,  and  for 
this  reason,  horses  may  gorge  themselves  injuriously 
if  permitted  to  do  so.  The  hay  must  be  good,  and 
must  be  judiciously  fed  ;  then  there  will  be  no 
trouble. 

Turning  the  Sod  in  an-  Orchard. 

It.  S.  L.,  Washington,  D.  C. — When  should  I  plow  my  apple  and 
peach  orchards  ?  They  have  been  In  sod  for  two  years,  and  1 
wish  to  turn  it  down,  but  am  told  to  delay  till  later  in  the  fall  as 
otherwise  a  second  growth  might  be  induced.  The  sod  is  rather 
heavy,  and  there  is  considerable  matter  to  turn  under. 

Ans. — It  is  preferable  to  plow  orchards  that  are  in 
grass,  in  the  fall,  winter  or  early  spring.  To  plow 
under  a  sod  in  mid-summer,  is  likely  to  cause  too  late 
a  growth  of  the  trees.  Early  and  frequent  stirring  of 
the  soil  should  be  practiced  in  all  orchards  to  stimulate 
the  trees  to  do  their  best  early  in  the  season.  Deep 
plowing  in  summer  might  seriously  injure  the  trees, 
and  deep  stirring  of  the  soil  in  old  orchards  is  to  be 
avo'ded  at  all  times  of  the  year.  u.  e.  van  deman. 

Cotton-Oil  Waste  for  Fertilizer. 

A.  A'.,  Rodney,  Miss. — Wbat  can  I  put  into  cotton-seed-oil  tank 
settlings  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  fertilizer  ? 

Ans. — We  cannot  answer  this  question,  as  we  have 
no  analysis  of  this  material.  Better  send  a  sample  to 
your  State  experiment  station  (Agricultural  College, 
Miss.,)  for  analysis  and  advice  about  using. 

Onions  Need  a  Lunch. 

J.  II.  C.,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y. — Why  will  not  onions  do  well 
after  cabbage  ?  Just  what  does  the  cabbage  take  from  the  soil 
that  the  onions  need  ?  Is  it  not  potash  ?  If  so,  how  should  I 
apply  it  to  benefit  my  crop?  The  onions  are  at  a  standstill. 

Ans.  —  While  we  have  no  definite  experimental 
knowledge  bearing  on  the  subject,  it  would  seem  that 
J.  H.  C.’s  suggestion  is  probably  correct.  We  know 
that  cabbage  takes  up  enormous  amounts  of  nitrogen 
and  potash  from  the  soil,  and  also  that  this  form  of 
plant  food  is  used  abundantly  by  onions.  I  would 
suggest  that  he  apply  some  muriate  of  potash  and 
nitrate  of  soda  on  the  surface.  If  he  has  good 
wood  ashes  at  hand,* the  potash  in  that  form  will  prob¬ 
ably  act  more  quickly  than  in  the  form  of  muriate. 

Geneva  Ex.  Station.  l.  l.  van  slyke. 

A  Trio  of  Bugs. 

J.  W.,  Waterloo,  Ind. — I  send  specimens  of  some  bugs  that  are 
on  my  potatoes.  They  are  brown,  with  yellow  spots  on  the  wings. 
There  is  also  some  kind  of  small  hoppers  of  a  light  green  color, 
which  hop  very  quickly.  They  stay  on  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves.  As  soon  as  I  touch  the  vine,  I  see  them  swarm.  Another 
little  black  bug  is  about  the  size  of  a  pinhead.  When  I  try  to  put 
my  finger  on  them,  they  hop.  What  are  they?  What  are  the 
names  of  these  three  bugs  ?  What  is  the  remedy  for  them  ?  I 
send  you  a  few  leaves  ;  they  are  all  eaten  full  of  holes  ;  they  dry 
up  at  the  end  of  the  leaf  first,  and  so  on  until  they  are  all  dead. 
Is  it  potato  blight  ?  If  so  what  shall  I  do  for  them  ? 

Ans. — The  “  brown  bugs  with  yellow  spots”  are  the 
Tarnished  Plant  bug  (Lygus  pratensis)  which  I  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  May  11.  I  do  not 
recognize  the  “  light  green  hopper”  mentioned;  it  is 
probably  allied  to  the  familiar  Rose  Leaf  hopper.  The 
“little  black  hopping  bug”  is  doubtless  the  Cucumber 
fleabeetle  (Crepidodera  cucumeris).  This  little  beetle 
has  long  been  known  as  an  enemy  to  cucumbers  and 
melons,  but  in  recent  years  seems  to  have  turned  its 
attention  more  to  potatoes,  and  now,  in  some  localities, 
rivals  the  well-known  Colorado  Potato  beetle  in  num¬ 
bers  and  destructiveness.  It  eats  small  round  holes 
in  the  leaves,  often  literally  riddling  them.  All  of 
these  insects  may  be  checked  by  a  thorough  applica¬ 
tion  of  kerosene  emulsion,  diluted  with  nine  parts  of 
water.  Paris-green  seems  to  have  but  little  effect  on 
the  little  Flea-beetle,  although  they  are  chewing  in¬ 
sects,  and  it  could  have  no  effect  on  the  other  two 
insects,  as  they  obtain  their  food  by  sucking  it  from 


beneath  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  I  could  not  deter¬ 
mine  from  the  dry  specimens  whether  the  leaves  were 
affected  with  potato  blight  fungus.  Very  likely  they 
may  be.  This  blight  can  be  held  in  check  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  in  two  or  three  applications,  be¬ 
ginning  as  soon  as  the  first  indications  of  it  appear. 
This  Mixture  will  also  check  the  Flea-beetle.  Try 
both  the  emulsion  and  Bordeaux  Mixture.  M.  v.  s. 

How  to  Kill  Roaches. 

R.  F.  L.,  Greenville,  Va. — How  can  I  rid  my  house  of  roaches  ? 

Ans. — There  is  nothing  more  effective  and  safe  than 
Buhach.  This  must  be  blown  into  the  cracks  and 
crevices  of  the  rooms  they  infest.  The  roaches  will 
in  an  hour  or  less  leave  their  hiding  places,  and  soon 
become  paralyzed.  Then  they  should  be  gathered 
and  destroyed  or  many  will  come  to  life  again. 

Pruritis  in  a  Cow. 

W.  II.  S.,  Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y. — My  neighbor  has  a  four-year- 
old  Jersey  cow  that  was  taken  about  six  weeks  ago  with  an  itch¬ 
ing  about  the  lower  part  of  the  belly.  She  would  lick  it  and  make 
it  sore.  That  is  now  healed,  but  the  affection  is  now  over  the 
back,  loins  and  sides,  and  if  he  lets  her  loose,  she  will  lick  aud 
then  bite  the  flesh  off,  and  goes  perfectly  crazy.  If  let  alone  I 
think  she  would  kill  herself.  She  is  in  good  condition  and  healthy, 
and  the  sores  heal  in  two  days  if  let  alone.  She  will  be  fresh  in  a 
month’s  time.  He  has  had  a  veterinary  to  see  her,  and  he  calls  it 
mange.  He  has  given  her  internally  one  tablespoonfui  of  Fow¬ 
ler’s  solution  three  times  a  day,  sulphur,  a  tablespoon ful  three 
times  a  day,  changed  about  from  week  to  week.  He  has  washed 
her  externally  witli  tar  soap,  kerosene,  tobacco  water,  creollne, 
salt  and  water,  and  a  number  of  ointments.  He  has  also  given 
her  twice  one  pound  of  Epsom  salts,  and  now  says  if  the  owner 
gets  any  kind  of  an  offer,  he  would  better  sell  her.  What  is  the 
trouble  ? 

Ans. — The  case  is  evidently  one  of  inveterate 
pruritis,  or  nervous  irritation  of  the  skin,  instead  of 
mange.  The  treatment  which  you  have  given,  if 
thorough,  should  have  relieved  any  case  of  mange. 
Try  the  following  course  of  treatment  :  Internally 
give  twice  daily  on  the  feed,  or  in  a  drench,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  powdered  nux  vomica.  Externally,  wash  the  skin 
occasionally  with  water  made  slightly  sour  with  oil* 
of  vitriol.  (The  wash  should  be  quite  sour  to  the 
taste,  but  not  strong  enough  to  burn  the  tongue.)  If 
this  wash  afford  no  relief,  apply  the  following  lotion 
to  the  itching  surface  :  Two  drams  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  four  grains  of  cyanite  of  potassium,  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  quart  of  soft  water.  F.  L.  k. 

Premature  Parturition  in  a  Heifer. 

A.  J.  S.,  New  Millport,  Pa.— I  have  never  had  anything  like  mis¬ 
carriage  or  abortion  in  my  herd,  but  I  have  a  strange  case  upon 
which  I  would  like  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kilborne  and  some  of  the 
practical  dairymen  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  family.  I  have  a  Guernsey 
heifer  that  attracts  much  attention  on  account  of  her  beauty  and 
appearance  as  a  jjrospective  dairy  cow.  She  is  about  21  mouths 
old,  and  was  served  October  29,  1894.  About  three  or  four  days, 
or,  perhaps,  a  week  ago,  one  of  my  men  said  to  me  that  I  must  be 
mistaken  about  the  time  of  service,  for  she  had  considerable  of 
an  udder,  and  the  appearance  of  a  cow  soon  to  calve.  Last  even¬ 
ing,  when  we  brought  the  cattle  from  the  field,  she  seemed  to  be  In 
heat;  but  I  left  her  in  the  yard  and  this  morning  the  other  cows 
were  troubling  her.  I  noticed  that  her  udder  was  swollen,  and 
milked  her.  I  examined  her,  but  could  not  tell  whether  she  had 
lost  her  calf  or  not.  She  was  served,  and  forthwith  commenced 
to  discharge  a  bloody  mucus,  such  as  a  cow  will  pass  after  being 
fresh  two  or  three  days.  I  put  her  by  herself,  and  kept  the  other 
cows  away  from  her.  After  discharging  a  very  large  quantity  of 
this  seeming  decayed  flesh  and  bloody  water,  she  discharged  a 
yellowish  fluid,  and  in  an  hour  gave  birth  to  a  heifer  calf.  It 
lived  for  nearly  a  half  hour,  lowing  just  the  same  as  a  matured 
calf,  only  very  weak.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  can  tell  the 
cause.  The  placenta  appears  to  have  something  like  a  cancerous 
growth  in  several  places.  Has  any  one  known  of  similar  cases, 
aud  what  is  the  advice  as  to  breeding  her,  if  she  live  and  does 
well,  as  soon  as  she  comes  in  heat  again  ?  Or  would  it  be  better 
to  wait  ?  In  her  biting  aud  licking  herself,  she  got  hold  of  a  teat 
and  commenced  to  suck,  I  believe  from  the  pain. 

Ans. — The  premature  birth  was  evidently  due, 
either  to  disease  of  the  fetal  membranes,  or  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  bull.  Cows  have  occasionally  been  known 
to  appear  to  be  in  heat,  and  to  take  the  bull  while  preg¬ 
nant.  The  parturition  may  have  been  due  simply  to 
the  service.  If  the  discharge  passed  by  the  heifer 
immediately  following  the  service,  was  due  to  a  dis¬ 
eased  condition  of  the  membrane,  that  would  account 
for  her  condition  and  the  premature  parturition.  You 
are  probably  correct  as  to  the  time  of  service.  The 
heifer  would  naturally  have  been  making  bag  at  this 
time,  as  they  usually  “spring”  for  one  to  two  months, 
or  even  longer,  previous  to  the  first  calving.  The 
calf  being  only  231  days  old,  could  not  be  expected  to 
live  long  ;  although  a  few  cases  are  on  record  where 
they  have  lived  when  born  at  that  age.  The  excre¬ 
ment  you  mention  as  being  passed  by  the  calf,  was 
the  “  meconium,”  the  natural  contents  of  the  bowels 
at  birth,  which  is  usually  passed  soon  after  birth. 
Calves  which  are  deprived  of  the  “  colostrum”  or  first 
milk  of  the  dam,  often  suffer  from  retention  of  the 
meconium,  giving  rise  to  constipation.  I  would  advise 
waiting  two  or  three  months  before  breeding  again  ; 
or  longer  if  she  has  not  apparently  entirely  recovered. 
If  she  continue  sucking  herself,  use  some  anti-suck¬ 
ing  device  at  once,  so  as  to  break  up  the  habit  before 
it  becomes  confirmed.  F.  L.  kilborne. 
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Where  Are  We  At  ?" 


H.  S.,  Waverly,  Pa. — Within  the  past 
few  years,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the 
world  to  be  mistaken  ;  we  are  so  likely 
to  take  appearances  for  reality,  and 
theory  for  fact.  Like  other  people,  1  was 
taught  that  sound  was  caused  by  waves 
in  the  air.  Just  look  at  the  long  article 
on  acoustics  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica,  and  one  would  think  that  surely, 
they  know  whereof  they  write  ;  but  just 
go  through  “  The  Wave  theory  of  Sound” 
in  “  The  Problem  of  Human  Life,”  and 
then  see  what  the  other  fellow  knew  ! 
Which  is  the  mistaken  one  ?  Then  there 
is  Darwinism  and  Universalism,  in  the 
same  book.  Are  not  the  medical  systems 
of  allopathy,  homeopathy,  eclecticism, 
and  the  host  of  patent  medicines,  sailing 
in  the  same  boat  ?  Where  would  those 
people  come  out,  who  kill  their  pork  and 
plant  their  beans  in  certain  phases  of 
the  moon,  or  sit  at  table  with  12 
others?  Unlucky  thirteen  !  There  is  the 
perpetual  motion  man  trying  to  lift  him¬ 
self  over  the  fence  by  the  straps  of  his 
boots,  just  for  the  want  of  a  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  natural  philosophy.  There  is 
the  farmer  who  has  a  wet  corn-stubble 
field,  that  he  is  in  a  hurry  to  plow,  and 
thinks  that,  by  splitting  the  rows  with  a 
plow,  he  can  hurry  the  drying  process. 
He  thinks  that  the  dry,  loose  soil  on  top, 
is  an  indicator  of  the  condition  a  few 
inches  below,  when  the  real  fact  is,  that 
his  soil  would  have  dried  much  faster 
without  being  disturbed. 

Rose  Bugs  ;  Spraying  Peaches. 

M.  M.,  Medway,  Mass. — I  have  seen 
very  few  rose  bugs  this  season.  1  would 
like  to  know  whether  they  have  disap¬ 
peared  in  other  parts  of  the  country  also. 
The  thought  was  suggested  to  me  by  the 
total  absence  of  complaints  of  their  rav¬ 
ages  in  the  farm  papers.  Two  years  ago, 
they  were  very  strongly  in  evidence. 

If  any  of  your  readers  are  thinking  of 
spraying  their  peach  trees,  I  would  say 
to  them,  Go  slow.  I  sprayed  mine  this 
season  soon  after  they  leaved  out,  with 
the  r>0-gallon  formula  of  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  ;  but  I  wish  I  hadn’t.  The  damage 
is  quite  serious.  Some  trees  have  lost  a 
large  part  of  their  leaves,  which  are  still 
dropping.  It  does  not  seem  to  act  on 
the  peach  foliage  in  the  same  way  it 
does  on  the  foliage  of  other  plants.  The 
leaves  showed  no  damage  for  about  two 
weeks,  then  they  began  to  turn  light 
colored,  as  though  ripening,  and  to  drop 
off.  There  was  no  scorching,  as  I  have 
seen  on  plum  trees  when  Paris-green 
was  used  too  strong.  I  put  some  Paris- 
green  in  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  which 
was  used.  Plum,  pear  and  apple  trees 
were  not  hurt  by  the  same  mixture. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  will  be  noticed  under 
Ruralisms,  rose  bugs  were  very  numerous 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  this  year.  At  other 
places,  there  seems  less  complaint  than 
usual  thus  far. 

Seed  Corn  Ears. 

J.  C.  S.,  Ore  Banks,  Va.— The  R.  N.-Y. 
is  right  in  saying  “that  the  very  best 
ears  are  the  highest”;  but  why  did  it 
not  add  that  one  good  ear  is  better  than 
two  with  an  equal  weight  of  grain  ?  The 
former  takes  half  the  time  to  husk,  is 
less  troublesome  in  handling  otherwise, 
is  more  attractive  in  appearance,  and 
will  command  a  better  price,  in  the  ear, 
alongside  of  its  shorter  brother.  My 
advice  would  be  to  select  ears  for  seed 
from  robust  stalks  'with  a  single  large 
ear  low  down.  Owing  to  cross  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  one  must  not  expect  a  progeny 
that  will  altogether  resemble  the  mother 
plant,  and  he  must  remember  that  it 
takes  years  of  careful  selection  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  type,  and  that  planting  near  corn 
of  different  habits,  will  speedily  undo 
what  it  may  have  required  years  to  at¬ 


tain.  However,  if  one  persist  he  will 
succeed  in  a  measure,  and  at  the  same 
time  may  always  look  upon  his  seed  for 
the  next  crop  with  considerable  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Examinations  for  Farmers. 

J.  J.  B.,  Pkattsbukgh,  N.  Y. — I  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  read¬ 
ers,  and  would  like  to  see  the  subject 
treated  seriously  :  Why  should  not  the 
farmers  combine  the  same  as  lawyers, 
doctors,  veterinary  surgeons  and  den¬ 
tists  ?  If  I  go  now  and  help  my  neigh¬ 
bor  with  a  sick  cow  or  horse,  I  can  get 
no  pay.  Let  us  get  a  law  passed  ex¬ 
actly  like  those  passed  in  the  interests 
of  the  professions.  Let  all  who  are 
farming  at  present,  register  at  the  County 
Clerk’s  office.  After  a  certain  date,  no 
one  can  commence  farming  without  pass¬ 
ing  an  examination  conducted  and  pre¬ 
scribed  by  farmers.  In  other  words,  a 
man  to  practice  farming,  must  hold  a 
diploma.  If  such  laws  are  a  good  thing 
for  one  class,  why  not  for  another  ? 

How  Can  Farmers  Borrow  ? 

J.  C.  S.,  Oke  Banks,  Va. — In  cities, 
money  goes  begging  at  a  low  rate  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  use  of  $500,  for  which  six 
per  cent  would  readily  be  paid,  would 
make  hundreds  of  farmers  comparatively 
rich.  The  lack  of  ready  cash  causes 
them  to  relinquish  the  farm,  or  simply 
to  impoverish  it  still  more.  A  little  more 
money  would  enable  them  to  buy  more 
fertilizers,  put  the  farm  on  a  sound  foot¬ 
ing,  and  by  systematic  rotation  there¬ 
after,  the  farm  would  make  them  practi¬ 
cally  independent.  I  need  say  no  more, 
as  you  will  understand  the  point  as  well 
as  I  do.  Many  of  thqse  farmers  may  be 
worth  from  one  to  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  themselves  be  men  whose  word 
is  truly  worth  more  than  many  a  rich 
city  man’s  bond  ;  still  they  cannot  borrow 
any  money  because  they  do  not  own 
“city  property.”  If  a  man  can  prove 
that  he  is  worth,  say,  three  times  the 
amount  he  desires  to  borrow,  that  he  is 
honest  and  meets  his  obligations 
promptly,  what  can  be  done  to  give  him 
a  chance  to  use  some  of  the  money  that 
“  goes  a  begging,”  and  lift  him  from  the 
down  grade  to  the  road  that  leads  to 
prosperity  ?  I  mean,  of  course,  that  he 
is  to  use  the  money  for  the  improvement 
of  his  farm. 

Science  for  Old  Farmers. 

J.  C.,  Portland,  N.  Y. — Never  too  old 
to  learn,  but  too  old  to  go  to  school,  is  the 
case  with  a  great  many  farmers.  What 
is  a  man  to  do  in  such  a  position,  who 
wishes  to  know  how  to  farm  in  the  most 
approved  style  ?  I  have  read  with  inter¬ 
est  what  Cornell  University  is  doing  for 
young  farmers  ;  but  it  does  not  reach 
the  class  to  which  it  would  be  of  the 
most  service — those  who  are  already  in 
the  work,  and  could  put  the  knowledge 
gained  in  immediate  practice.  What  is 
the  feasibility  of  a  plan  similar  to  that 
of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.,  having  the  different 
branches  of  study  ?  Instead  of  history, 
languages,  etc.,  let  it  be  agriculture,  hor¬ 
ticulture,  dairying,  etc.,  arranged  in 
such  a  shape  that  it  could  be  studied  at 
home.  Classes  could  be  formed  in  neigh¬ 
borhoods  or  towns,  examinations  taken, 
and  diplomas  given  as  in  the  C.  L.  S.C.  Let 
such  a  course  begin  with  the  year,  and 
as  the  season  advances,  have  the  study 
keep  pace  with  it,  so  that  anything 
learned  by  being  immediately  applied, 
would  thereby  be  more  thoroughly  im¬ 
pressed  on  the  mind.  The  lectures  de¬ 
livered  before  the  class  at  college  could 
be  published  for  the  class  at  home.  The 
results  of  the  trials  made  by  such  classes 
all  over  the  country  would,  I  believe,  be 
of  great  importance  to  farmers  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  it  would  show  the  possibilities 
of  their  different  localities.  I  hope  and 
trust  that  some  such  a  plan,  or  a  better 
one,  may  be  made  practical  at  an  early 
date. 

R.  N.-Y. — Something  of  this  character 
has  been  tried,  we  believe,  in  some  locali¬ 
ties.  Can  any  of  our  readers  tell  us  more 
about  it  ? 


Impure  Blood 

Manifests  itself  in  hives,  pimples,  boils, 
and  other  eruptions  which  disfigure  the 
face  and  cause  pain  and  annoyance.  By 
purifying  the  blood  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
completely  cures  these  troubles  and  clears 
the  skin.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  overcomes 
that  tired,  drowsy  feeling  so  general  at 
this  season  and  gives  strength  and  vigor. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  true  blood  purifier  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  public  eye  to-day. 


Mood’s  Fills 


me  iii  Lcr-uiniier  pm  ana 

family  cathartic.  25c. 


LEGGETT  S 

fungiroid 

A  Powdered  Bordeaux  Mixture 

prevents  blight. 

No  water  necessary.  Ready  for  use.  Send  for  circular 
LEGGETT  <fc  BRO.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRIES 

for  acrop  next  season.  Descriptive  clrcularon  request 

ELLWANGER&  BARRY  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BUDS  FOR  SALE 


A.  Li  L  TILE  NEW 
VARIETIES. 
Starr,  Parlin,  Flory,  Paragon 
and  other  apples;  Koonce, 
Lincoln,  Seneca,  Lincoln 
Coreless,  Arnold  and  Angel 
Pears;  Spaulding,  Lincoln. 
Wickson,  Giant  Prune.  Juicy 
and  Willard  Plums;  Crosbey 
Lorentz  &  Triumph  Peaches, 
as  well  as  the  standard  sorts. 
Send  for  prices. 

WM.  PARRY, 

Pomona  Nurseries,  Parry, N.J 


THE  BRANDYWINE 

STRAWBERRY 

has  now  produced  a  f  ull  crop  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
season.  Plants  ready  July  16,  that  with  care  will 
make  a  good  matted  row  for  next  season’s  fruiting. 
For  prices  address  the  originator, 

EDWARD  T.  INGRAM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


PCI  CD V  Di  A  MTC“Kltra  fine-  All  the  leading 

ULLLiII  iLMIllu  varieties.  $1.50  per  1,000 
Write  for  prices  and  sample  on  larger  orders. 

THEO.  HARSCH,  Narberth  P.  O.,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


SPANISH  PINK 


p^POISO/v0 


MARK. 


DESTROYS  CABBAGE  WORMS. 


One  pound  cans,  30  cents.  One  pound  per  acre. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER,  301  Pearl  Street.  New  York 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  WINTER  RYE. 

Noted  for  its  productiveness  in  both  grain  and  straw, 
$1.25  per  bushel;  over  10  bushels,  $1.10. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Box  15,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


—The  largest  handler 


grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed  has  visited  my 

farm  and  knows  that  my  seed  is  pure  and  fresh.  My 
clover  is  better  than  ever  this  year. 

E.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed  SY™ 

of  1895.  Delaware-grown  and  thoroughly  recleaned. 
READY  NOW.  Market  price. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED, 

1895  Crop.  Those  intending  to  sow  should  secure 
Delaware-grown  Seed  at  once.  Price  reduced.  Write 
for  particulars,  stating  quantity  desired. 

GEO.  H.  MURRAY,  Viola,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


W  IW  II.U  W  II 


^  |  n  and  get  the  most  complete  in- 

LLUVtn  structions  ever  printed.  Tells 
what  Seed  is  hardy.  How  to  succeed  in  dry  weather. 
Tells  everything.  Don’t  spend  any  money  until  you 
read  it.  J.  A.  EVERITT,  Seedsman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


PRIMQCIM  PI  flVCD  Grower  and  Shipper  of 
unimoull  ULUVLn  Crimson  Clover  Seed  and 
Winter  Oats  JOHN  HEYD,  Felton,  Del 


Crimson  Clover  „^?0v 

Delaware  grown  seed,  strictly  fresh  and  pure. 
Catalogue  free. 

ENTERPRISE  SEED  CO.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


(RYE  K  WHEAT  S  “* ! 

^  Such  yields  pay.  You  can  have  them.  Salzer’s  > 

<  JIotiHterWinterRye  »fc  Red  G’rossWl.eat  > 

<  break  all  records  1  Crimson  Clover  83. GO  a  1 

<  bushel  I  Largest  growers  of  Grass  Seeds  for  fall  t 
sowing,  Oats,  Wheat.  Rye,etc.,in  Amerioa.  Fall  J 
<  Catalogue  and  sample  of  Rye,  Wheat  and  Clover  > 
4  free  if  you  mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  ) 

iJohn  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  WIs.  ^ 


Crimson  Clover  Seed 

500  BUSHELS. 

IW  Twenty-page  Catalogue  free. 

J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  -  -  BERLIN,  M» 


Crimson  Clover  Seed  STS:  ™r2S 

was  grown  by  me.  and  is  guaranteed  free  from  all 
weed  seeds.  CLARENCE  W.  HAZEL, 

Cheswold,  Kent  County,  Del. 


DIBBLE  SEED  CO.’S 


UriM  nnnn  Crimson  Clover  Seed  now 
lien  UnUl  ready.  Absolutely  free  from 
filth.  GEO.  G.  KERR,  Newark,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover! 

HARDY.  VIGOROUS.  NORTHERN  GROWN. 

Gold  Coin  Wheat. 


nDIUCOy  THOMAS  McELROY,  European 
W  III  in  wU  n  Seed  Commission  Merchant.  Mercan- 
pi  nUCD  tile  Exchange  Building,  Harrison  St., 
ULUICll  N.Y.  The  largest  importer  of  Crimson 
Clover  in  the  U.  S.  Write  for  price.  To  Dealers  Only 


275  bushels  48  pounds  from  five  acres,  or  55  bush- 
els  9  3-5  pounds  per  acre. 

The  best  wheat  ever  offered. 

Mammoth  Winter  Rye. 

The  strongest  growing,  tallest,  stiffest-strawed, 
heaviest  yielding  RYE  in  existence. 

Catalogue  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  COMPANY, 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED-Buy  of  the  grower 
to  be  sure  of  getting  guaranteed  home-grown. 
No.  1,  recleaned.  $3.50  per  bu.,  sacked.  Send  check 
with  order.  WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Milford,  Del. 


GREATEST  THINGS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Crimson  Clover,  Cow  Peas  and  Winter 
Oats.  Send  for  new  descriptive  catalogue 
before  purchasing  seed.  A.  N.  BROWN,  Grower 
and  Dealer,  Wyoming;,  Kent  County,  Dei. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  GENUINE  HARDY 

Crimson  Clover 


The  most  vnlunble  crop  in  existence. 

It  heads  the  list  for  Green  manuring,  equally 
valuable  for  Hay,  Pasture,  and  Silage.  Our  home 
grown  acclimated  seed  succeeds  everywhere  and 
on  all  kinds  of  soil  when  sown  in  July,  August  or 
September.  We  have  the  largest  crop  of  seed 
ever  grown  in  this  country.  It  will  pay  you 
to  get  our  prices  before  ordering ‘and 
ask  for  our  descriptire  circular,  mailed  EltEE. 


JOHNSON  &,  STOKES,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  FULL 
CROP  OF 


STRAWBERRIES 


next  Season  from  our 
Pot-grown  Plants. 


2,000,000  Celery  Plants. 
1,000,000  Cabbage  Plants. 


Plants  and  Vines  of  every  de¬ 
scription  and  variety.  All  grown 
under  my  own  supervision. 


Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list,  now  ready,  mailed  free. 


T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


. . minimi . . 

We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

i  PEACH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES  I 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

I  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  A  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY.  I 
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fcj July  9. — The  Loudon  red  raspberry  is 
again  in  full  bearing,  the  berries  being 
somewhat  larger  than  they  were  last 
year — larger  and  firmer  than  those  of 
Cuthbert . 

Plants  of  the  Keepsake  gooseberry 
were  sent  to  us  during  April  of  1894,  by 
E.  VV.  Reid,  of  Bridgeport,  O.  We  pre¬ 
sume  that  this  is  the  Keepsake  regarded 
in  England  as  one  of  the  best  English 
varieties.  Neither  plants  nor  berries 
have  thus  far  shown  a  trace  of  mildew. 
The  berries  are  nearly  round,  and  will 
probably  average  as  large  as  those  of 
the  Columbus,  or  even  larger.  They  are 
smooth,  of  a  medium-green  color,  show¬ 
ing  a  little  red  about  the  stem.  They 
are  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  bushes 
seem  to  come  into  early  bearing . 

The  new  St.  John’s  Wort  (Hypericum 
moserianum)  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable,  hardy,  herbaceous  shrubs  that 
have  been  introduced  in  a  long  time.  A 
single  plant  was  sent  to  us  last  spring 
by  Henry  A.  Dreer,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
a  very  true  sketch  of  the  flower  of  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  158,  page  503.  Our  plant 
is  at  this  time  about  18  inches  in  height 
and  2  feet  in  breadth.  The  leaves  are 
opposite,  and  quite  resemble  those  of 
Hall’s  honeysuckle — the  stems  being 
slender  and  much  branched.  It  is  a  very 
pretty,  graceful,  little  bush.  The  color 
of  the  flowers  is  a  brilliant,  glossy  yel¬ 
low,  and  they  measure  about  2)4  inches 
in  diameter,  resembling  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  single,  yellow  roses.  In  color,  they 
are  much  like  the  common  buttercups. 
Our  friends,  those  of  them  who  care  to 
try  it,  will  surely  be  pleased  with  this 
interesting  novelty.  It  is  said  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  hardy  and  to  form  a  bush  every 
season  about  three  feet  in  height.  It  is 
said  to  bloom  during  the  entire  season . . 

Many  of  our  friends  are  familiar  with 
the  Japan  Eulalias — grasses  of  unsur¬ 
passed  vigor,  hardiness  and  beauty.  The 
ordinary  green-leafed  Eulalia,  and  the 
transverse-striped  variety  (Zebrina)  are 
among  the  first  grasses  to  begin  growth 
in  the  spring,  and  their  growth  is  there¬ 
after  so  rapid  that  by  July  1,  in  ordinary 
soil,  the  plants,  will  have  made  a  dense 
growth  of  six  feet  in  height,  the  clumps 
of  roots  increasing  yearly.  At  any  time 
during  the  growing  season,  as  well  as 
during  the  dormant  season,  blocks  of  the 
roots  may  be  cut  from  the  parent  plant 
and  transplanted.  They  will  continue 
to  grow  almost  as  if  they  had  not  been 
transplanted. 

The  newer  introduction,  Eulalia  gracil- 
lima  univittata,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
graceful  grass  in  existence.  The  stems 
grow  as  close  together  as  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  grow,  forming  compact 
masses  of  tall,  pendulous,  wiry,  narrow 
blades  or  leaves.  This,  too,  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  increases  rapidly.  Our  friend, 
Mr.  N.  Hallock,  suggested  that  these 
Eulalias  might  prove  of  value  as  fodder 
plants.  Acting  upon  this  hint,  we  offered 
the  leaves  to  several  horses  and  cows. 
The  horses  ate  it  with  evident  relish,  but 
the  cows,  a  dozen  of  them  which  were  in 
pasture,  preferred  the  pasture. 

The  striped  ribbon  grass  (Phalaris 
Arundinacea  picta)  so  common  in  old- 
fashioned  gardens,  will  probably  endure 
as  much  drought  as  any  grass  whatever. 
Twenty  years  ago,  we  planted  some 
roots  in  a  rockery  about  15  feet  long, 
four  feet  high,  and  not  over  two  feet  in 
width  across  the  top.  There  were  many 
vines  and  other  plants  adapted  to  rock- 
work  planted  at  the  same  time,  but  the 
Ribbon  grass  has  since  taken  almost  en¬ 
tire  possession.  It  is  never  affected  by" 
the  longest  periods  of  drought.  This, 
too,  we  fed  to  horses  and  cows,  and  it 
was  apparently  relished  by  both.  Figs. 
159,  160,  161  (page  504)  show  portions  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Ribbon  grass  and  the 
two  Eulalias . 


A  Most  Promising,  New  Blackcap. — 
We  have  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  in 
again  calling  attention  to  a  new  variety 
of  blackcap  sent  to  us  during  May  of 
1893  by  Jas.  M.  Waters,  Fernhill  P.  O., 
Ontario,  Canada.  He  has  since  named  it 
Waters’s  Success.  At  the  Rural  Grounds 
it  has  proved  to  be,  all  things  considered, 
the  most  valuable  blackcap  ever  tried 
there,  and  this  is  why  we  think  so  :  The 
canes  are  more  vigorous  than  any  black¬ 
cap  we  have  ever  tried  and  they  seem  to 
have  the  power  of  resisting  anthi’acnose; 
which  may  be  said  of  few  other  varie¬ 
ties  at  present  under  trial.  Several  of 
the  plants  sent  by  Mr.  Waters,  it  is  true, 
are  dead  from  that  cause,  the  others, 
however,  growing  near  them  have  not 
thus  far  been  affected  in  the  least.  The 
tallest  new  canes  are  at  this  time  eight 
feet  high  and  the  plants  are  ripening  an 
immense  quantity  of  firm,  jet-black  ber¬ 
ries  in  clusters  of  from  eight  to  fifteen. 
These  berries  are  of  the  largest  size — 
fully  as  large  as  the  Gregg  at  its  best, 
and  of  better  quality,  though  not  of  the 
best  quality.  The  Hilborn  is  here  the 
next  most  valuable  variety  of  blackcap. 
While  of  the  best  quality,  the  berries 
are  not  much  over  half  the  size  of  the 
Success.  In  hardiness,  vigor  of  plant, 
productiveness  and  size  of  berry  we  must 
rank  Success  first.  We  personally  make 
quality  in  a  blackcap  the  first  considera¬ 
tion,  for  which  reason  we  would  prefer 
the  Hilborn  for  home  use . 

We  find  this  year  that  we  cannot 
make  a  fair  comparison  between  the  old 
Shaffer  and  the  new  Columbian.  The 
Shaffer  this  season  shows  signs  of  hav¬ 
ing  seen  its  best  days.  The  new  canes 
are  not  over  five  feet  high,  while  those 
of  the  Columbian  are  eight  feet.  The 
clusters  of  the  Shaffer  are  not  so  large. 
We  find  this  year  that  the  berries  of  the 
Columbian  do  not  ripen  until  about  five 
days  after  those  of  the  Shaffer.  The 
bushes  are  as  vigorous  and  the  canes  as 
stout  as  it  is  desirable  they  should  be  ; 
and  this  we  say  of  the  Columbian  as 
growing  in  a  soil  of  only  moderate  fer¬ 
tility.  We  have  but  two  plants  of  the 
Columbian  and  these  are  laden  as  heavily 
with  fruit  as  any  raspberry  bushes  we 
remember  to  have  seen.  The  evidence 
that  accumulates  that  the  Columbian  is 
hardier  than  the  Shaffer  makes  it  the 
most  valuable  variety  of  its  class . 

The  Michigan  rose  (Rosa  setigera)  is 
supposed  to  be  the  parent  of  the  double 
climbing  roses,  Baltimore  Belle,  Queen 
of  the  Prairie  and  others.  We  prefer  it 
to  the  double  kinds  because  a  perfect 
single  rose  is  far  more  enjoyable  than  an 
imperfect  double  rose  of  the  same  class, 
and  there  are  no  double  roses  that  have 
come  from  Setigera  that  are  perfect  or 
anything  like  it  This  so-called  Michigan 
rose  seems  to  be  distributed  from  Ontario 
to  Texas  and  from  Virginia  to  Florida. 
It  blooms  at  the  the  Rural  Grounds  from 
early  July  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  the  flowers  being  at  first  a  pink 
or  rose  color  fading  to  a  lighter  color, 
borne  in  great  clusters,  which,  as  the 
vines  grow  10  to  15  feet  up  trees  or  trel¬ 
lises  or  over  banks,  make  a  magnificent 
show. 

The  introduction  of  this  rose  to  gar¬ 
dens  dates  back  to  1850  or  thereabouts 
when,  according  to  Prof.  Beal,  extrava¬ 
gant  prices  were  paid  to  certain  enter¬ 
prising  Michiganders,  who  ransacked  the 
woods  and  shipped  the  plants  East.  The 
plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  the  foliage  less 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects  than  or¬ 
dinary  roses  and,  a  good  feature,  it 
blooms  after  the  ordinary  garden  roses 
have  passed  their  season. 

The  Wichuraiana  rose  which  has  been 
taken  up  of  late  by  florists,  blooms  just 
with  the  Setigera.  Its  flowers  are  but 
an  inch,  or  a  little  more,  in  diameter  and 
of  a  pure  white  color.  The  little  leaves 
as  well  as  the  flowers  are  as  firm  and 
glossy  as  if  made  of  wax.  The  vines 
trail  close  to  the  ground. 

We  have  planted  a  vine  of  each  upon 
the  lake  bank  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  so 
that  the  one  may  intermingle  with  the 
other  and  cover  the  bank  and  a  little 
rockwork  at  will. 

The  illustration  (Fig.  162,  first  page), 
shows  the  foliage  of  the  Michigan  rose 
reduced  one-third . 
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Practical  Farm  Chemistry. 

T.  Greiner.  This  is  intended  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  who  is  not  a  chemist,  and  is  writ¬ 
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ten  in  terms  that  he  can  understand,  although 
all  its  statements  are  based  upon  true  scien¬ 
tific  principles.  It  treats  of  the  raw  materials 
of  plant  food,  both  organic  and  mineral;  the 
available  sources  of  supply  of  both  manures 
and  chemical  fertilizers ;  and  gives  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economical  application,  as  well  as 
discussing  clover  and  other  plants  used  as 
fertilizers.  It  is  condensed,  yet  comprehensive, 
and  easily  understood.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 

SPRAYING  CROPS  :  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It.— By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

By  F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  8.  This  book  discusses  the 
more  important  principles  which  underlie  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  is  just  what 
the  practical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany  needs.  Cloth,  SI. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YOItKER,  New  York. 


the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price, 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 
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You  seldom  read  a  more  interesting  article  on  in¬ 
sects  than  the  one  by  Prof.  Slingerland  on  page  502. 
This  is  the  sort  of  Primer  Science  teaching  that  we 
like.  Many  people  do  not  understand  about  the  won¬ 
derful  changes  that  occur  in  the  life  of  our  common 
insects.  If  they  could  be  brought  to  observe  and 
study  these  interesting  creatures,  not  only  would 
farm  life  be  made  more  profitable,  but  more  interest¬ 
ing  as  well. 

0 

The  New  Y7ork  State  Fair  will  have  an  immense 
horticultural  display  this  year.  A  large  and  attrac¬ 
tive  hall  has  been  erected,  and  a  wonderful  collection 
of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers  is  looked  for.  The  fair 
is  held  this  year  August  26-31 — early  in  the  season, 
and  at  a  time  when  farmers  can  well  attend.  Be  on 
hand  with  your  whole  family,  if  possible.  The  children 
will  find  this  fair  a  big  object  lesson,  and  you  won’t 
object  to  a  little  outing. 

© 

That's  a  bright  and  helpful  article  about  that 
Indiana  farmer’s  club — page  503.  Such  organizations 
are  sure  to  benefit  a  neighborhood.  The  best  thing 
they  do  is  to  bring  friends  and  neighbors  together. 
The  social  element  in  the  farmer’s  life  needs  careful 
cultivation,  as  well  as  the  money-getting  side  of  his 
nature.  The  12  families  belonging  to  this  club  are  all 
made  better  for  these  monthly  visits.  We  would  like 
to  see  just  such  an  organization  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  circulates.  When  can 
you  find  a  better  time  than  now  for  starting  one  ? 

Q 

A  friend  in  Georgia  gives  us  these  two  practical 
illustrations  of  the  working  of  the  mortgage  laws  in 
that  State : 

A  Arm  in  this  town  furnished  food,  etc.,  last  year  to  a  man  who 
was  too  lazy  or  ignorant  to  raise  home  supplies.  His  bill  wras  about 
$200,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  90  acres  of  land.  At  the  foreclosure 
sale,  the  land  was  bought  by  an  outsider  for  only  $25  for  the  whole 
farm.  I  bought  a  cow  last  January  for  $6.50  ;  she  has,  so  far, 
given  me  a  gallon  of  milk  for  every  day  I  have  had  her  (here 
worth  40  cents  a  gallon).  Some  days  I  got  two  gallons.  When  I 
got  her,  she  gave  only  two  quarts.  Her  feed  has  not  cost  over  10 
cents  a  day.  I  got  her  at  a  mortgage  sale.  She  is  18  years  old, 
but  her  grinders  are  all  right,  and  she  has  no  bad  tricks  or  horns, 
and  is  fat  enough  to  kill,  but  soon  due  to  calve. 

With  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  the  man  with  ready 
cash  is  master  of  the  situation — as  he  always  has  been 
everywhere.  Is  it  right  that  he  should  be  ? 

0 

Not  only  are  some  of  the  European  countries  ex¬ 
cluding  our  meat  and  other  products  from  their  own 
territory,  but  they  are,  according  to  reports,  doing 
their  best  to  injure  their  reputation  and  thus  prevent 
their  sale  in  the  Asiatic  and  other  markets  where 
sales  of  our  canned  goods  are  constantly  increasing. 
The  A  merican  Consul  at  Ningpo,  China,  has  sent  to 
the  State  Department  at  Washington,  a  clipping  from 
a  publication  circulated  extensively  in  China,  which 
contains  statements  evidently  intended  to  injure  or 
destroy  the  constantly  increasing  market  for  our  prod¬ 
ucts  there,  where  they  are  strong  competitors  of  Eng¬ 
lish  goods.  The  Consul  declares  that  the  newspapers 
of  the  whole  East  are  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and 
that  they  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  making  dis¬ 
paraging  remarks  about  America,  Americans  and 
Amer'can  products.  The  clipping,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  from  a  medical  journal,  says  in  part : 

Some  very  harrowing  detai’s  are  to  hand  concerning  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  packing  of  meat  in  Chicago  for  export.  It  is  stated 
upon  what  appears  to  be  good  authority  that  the  precaution 
enjoined  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  use  of  flesh  from  ani. 
mals  suffering  from  actinomycosis,  that  newly  discovered  and 
terrible  fungoid  disease,  are  systematically  set  at  naught  by  un. 
scrupulous  persons.  It  is  stated  that  a  bill  is  now  before  Con¬ 
gress  to  amend  the  law  by  the  imposition  of  a  penalty  for  any  in 


fraction  of  the  rules,  but  it  is  useless  to  impose  penalties  unjess 
there  be  some  guarantee  of  their  being  enforced.  Even  more  re¬ 
volting  are  the  details  of  the  preparation  of  “  extracts  of  beef,” 
which  are  offered  to  the  public  in  dainty  jars,  but  are  often  made 
from  the  sweepings  and  drainings  of  the  refuse  from  the  canning 
rooms  and  cellars.  The  tanks  of  this  extract  of  filth  are  left  open 
and  the  bodies  of  dead  rats,  in  an  advanced  state  of  decompo¬ 
sition,  are  from  time  to  time  withdrawn  before  the  delicious  and 
nourishing  compound  is  ladled  into  the  dainty  jars  aforesaid.  No 
analysis  or  other  method  of  examination  can  be  relied  upon  to 
reveal  the  antecedents  of  these  extracts,  now  so  largely  used  by 
all  classes  throughout  the  land. 

A  nice  recommendation  this,  for  our  goods.  Of  course 
jealousy  prompts  such  malicious  attacks,  but  all  the 
same  our  Government  must  take  steps  and  nullify 
such  attacks  in  this  vast  and  important  territory  now 
opening. 

O 

One  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  nitrification,  is 
the  presence  in  the  soil  of  an  abundance  of  phosphoric 
acid.  This  is  the  life-giving  principle  among  min¬ 
erals,  and  an  excess  of  it  is  always  more  profitable 
than  a  deficit.  Potash  is  called  the  key  to  a  heavy 
clover  yield,  because  that  substance  stimulates  the 
growth  of  clover  ;  yet  phosphoric  acid  must  be  pres¬ 
ent,  too,  if  the  clover  is  to  be  made  available  as  plant 
food.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that,  having  grown  a 
large  crop  of  clover,  we  have  entirely  solved  the 
problem  of  a  nitrogen  supply.  As  well  say  that, 
having  slaughtered  a  fat  hog,  there  is  no  longer  any 
question  about  the  winter’s  meat.  All  the  processes 
of  cooking  that  meat  are  yet  to  be  gone  through  with; 
and  so  with  the  clover  crop,  all  the  processes  of  nitri¬ 
fication  must  be  put  in  operation  before  the  plants 
can  feed  on  it.  Good  farming  requires  that  we  supply 
the  conditions  indicated  under  Primer  Science  this 
week. 

O 

Receipts  of  potatoes  from  the  South  are  growing 
smaller,  and  the  height  of  the  season  is  practically 
over.  Taken  together,  the  results  have  been  fairly 
satisfactory  ;  the  receipts  have  been  large,  the  quality 
generally  good — though  the  size  often  ranged  toc^ 
small — and  prices  lia7e  held  up  well  until  last  week 
when  heavy  arrivals,  together  with  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  from  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  broke  the 
market.  The  latter  districts,  which  usually  send 
large  quantities,  held  on  to  their  stock  later  than 
common,  because  of  the  large  supplies  of  Southern  ; 
consequently  the  potatoes  which  are  now  arriving 
quite  freely,  are  of  good  size  and  quality.  Consider¬ 
able  quantities  are  still  reported  in  some  parts  of  the 
South,  and  these  should  be  carefully  assorted,  or  dis¬ 
appointing  prices  will  result.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
proper  care  in  this  work  would  have  netted  25  per 
cent  more,  at  least,  to  the  Southern  potato  growers. 
Who  lost  this  amount  0  Can  they  afford  to  throw  it 
away  ? 

O 

The  utter  insignificance  and  weakness  of  man  and 
his  works  are  well  shown  by  a  tornado  which  dev¬ 
astated  the  Rural  Grounds  and  their  vicinity  on  July 
13.  It  was  such  a  storm  as  we  often  read  about  in  the 
West,  but  which  is  seldom  experienced  in  the  East. 
One  experience  is  enough.  In  a  few  minutes’  time, 
strong  trees,  the  growth  of  scores  of  years,  were 
wrenched  from  the  ground  like  puny  weeds  from  the 
garden  bed.  Buildings  were  torn  to  pieces  and  scat¬ 
tered  like  cob-houses.  The  results  of  years  of  careful 
work,  thrift  and  industry  were  swept  away  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it.  And  man  was  as  power¬ 
less  to  stay  it  as  he  would  be  to  sweep  back  the 
Atlantic  with  a  toy  broom;  many,  indeed,  were 
maimed  and  bruised,  and  some  had  lives  crushed  out 
in  the  ruin.  Fortunately,  tlfe  worst  part  of  the  storm 
extended  only  over  a  comparatively  small  area  through 
northern  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island,  but  many  a 
worthy,  industrious  man  lost  his  all.  We  shall  tell 
next  week  of  the  ruin  wrought  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 

O 

The  Binghamton  Dairy  Association  is  reported  to 
have  advanced  the  price  of  milk  from  four  to  five 
cents  per  quart.  A  severe  and  long-continued  drought 
all  through  that  part  of  the  country,  has  shortened 
the  pasturage  to  such  an  extent  that  the  flow  of  milk 
has  been  reduced  about  one-third.  Some  are  reported 
to  be  selling  their  stock,  being  unable  to  feed  them. 
We  are  continually  receiving  inquiries,  at  this  late 
day,  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  to  what 
can  possibly  be  sown  to  mature  before  frost,  to  help 
out  the  short  hay  crop.  We  wonder  how  many  of  these 
men  used  their  best  endeavors  to  raise  a  corn  crop  for 
feeding  their  cattle  !  It  must  be  an  extremely  poor 
farm,  or  an  exceptionally  dry  season,  when  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  grow  a  corn  crop.  We  believe  that,  with 
the  ground  well  fitted,  and  with  good  culture  after¬ 
wards,  a  fair  crop  of  corn  may  be  grown  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  with  no  rain  from  the  time  it  is  well 
up  until  it  is  harvested.  Our  faith  in  a  good  soil  mulch 
is  strong.  With  a  corn  crop  of  sufficient  size,  no  one 
needs  to  sell  his  cows.  Meanwhile,  save  everything 
that  can  possibly  be  used  for  fodder. 


We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  some  of  our  experi¬ 
ment  stations  are  doing  work  calculated  to  show 
farmers  that  there  is  something  in  soil  culture  beyond 
the  mere  application  of  plant  food.  The  character  of 
the  soil  itself,  and  the  conditions  under  which  plant 
food  is  most  readily  taken  by  plants,  are  subjects 
that  should  have  more  attention.  The  Rhode  Island 
Station  is  doing  excellent  work  in  this  line,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  sour  or  acid  soils. 
The  station  is  in  a  district  badly  infested  with  sorrel, 
with  a  strongly  acid  soil.  It  was  found  that  with  a 
•‘complete  fertilizer”  only  on  this  soil,  they  got  an 
immense  crop  of  sorrel,  but  at  best  an  inferior  crop  of 
clover.  With  a  good  dressing  of  lime  added,  the 
clover  improves  and  crowds  the  sorrel  out.  Timothy, 
also,  is  greatly  benefited  on  this  soil  by  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  lime,  and  this  is  true,  more  or  less,  of  other 
crops.  This  is  evidently  due  to  some  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  soil  made  by  the  lime,  and  these 
things  are  quite  as  useful  as  the  application  of  ferti¬ 
lizers. 

O 

It  is  said  that  the  fertilizer  department  at  the  large 
packing  and  slaughtering  houses,  is  usually  the  most 
profitable.  It  is  strange  to  think  how  this  trade  has 
all  been  developed  in  a  few  years.  Now  the  sales  of 
blood,  bone,  “azotine,”  tankage,  etc.,  are  enormous. 
In  slaughtering,  cattle  yield  about  14  pounds  of  dried 
blood  and  tankage  each,  sheep  2%  pounds,  and  hogs 
7%.  There  is  good  profit  in  the  blood,  as  the  cost  of 
preparing  it  is  very  small.  It  is  simply  run  into  open 
tanks,  and  coagulated  by  steam,  then  pressed  dried 
and  ground.  “  Tankage,”  as  most  of  our  readers 
know,  is  the  refuse  which  gathers  in  the  rendering 
tanks.  This  is  dried  and  ground  so  that  it  may  be 
easily  handled.  “  Azotine”  is  made  from  the  residue 
of  cooked  meat  scraps  which  have  been  powerfully 
pressed  to  extract  the  grease  or  fat.  All  these  ferti¬ 
lizers  are  very  valuable,  and  in  large  lots  they  are 
cheap.  The  only  trouble  is  that  too  many  farmers  re¬ 
gard  them  as  “complete.  ”  That  is  a  mistake.  They 
contain  no  potash,  and  unless  that  be  added  in  some 
form,  they  will  not  be  likely  to  give  continued  satis¬ 
faction. 

Q 

BREVITIES. 

Freer  coinage  of  silver  is  being  discussed, 

And  I  wish  from  the  depths  of  my  heart, 

That  we  could  have  the  dis  added  on  to  the  “  cussed,” 

And  then  argue  the  thing  in  good  part. 

For  to  call  a  man  “  bug,”  be  it  silver  or  gold, 

Seems  to  me  a  ridiculous  thing. 

For  we  can’t  reach  the  truth  while  we  quarrel  and  scold, 

And  our  arguments  selfishly  ring  ! 

’Tis  a  question  of  truth — not  a  question  of  coin — 

And  abuse  will  but  shadow  the  light. 

Then  away  with  false  notions,  and  manfully  join 
In  an  effort  to  find  out  the  light. 

For  it  isn’t  a  question  of  East  or  of  West 
Or  of  North  or  of  South — that’s  too  small ! 

It’s  a  national  question— what  money  is  best  ? 

Not  for  any  one  part,  but  for  all ! 

So  let  “silver  bug,”  “gold  bug”  and  bimetallist 
Come  together  and  honestly  try 
To  let  in  the  sunlight,  and  blow  off  the  mist 
That’s  obscuring  the  truth  from  our  sky  ! 

The  lazy  horse  is  draft  proof  ! 

Stand  to  your  beguns  till  finished  ! 

Abe  you  feeding  the  flies  on  live  veal  ? 

Let  the  “  outing”  now  have  its  inning. 

How  would  you  change  to  hogs— page  503  ? 

Fibst  boiling  ears  of  White  Cory  sweet  corn  July  8. 

An  appropriate  fruit  for  the  fool-killer — the  goose  bury. 

Don’t  be  a  trance  parent — asleep  to  the  needs  of  your  children  ! 
Cbimson  clover  and  turnips  broadcasted  have  followed  the  early 
peas. 

No — the  “new”  woman  is  not  a  nuisance — she  simply  has  new 
sense. 

Youb  farm  may  be  “running  like  clock  work”  and  still  be 
“  running  down.” 

We  like  an  object  lesson  that  makes  the  unreasonable  man  les¬ 
sen  his  objections. 

The  great  proportion  of  the  products  of  “  nitrification”  are 
found  in  the  upper  nine  inches  of  soil. 

Why  is  the  hired  man  like  a  druggist  ?  Not  because  he  drugs 
profit,  but  because  he  is  a,  farm  assist. 

A  good  crop  of  rape  for  the  sheep  to  feed  on  now,  would  beat  a 
month’s  argument  over  the  wool  tariff. 

Too  many  men  are  working  on  “  fundamental  principles  ”  that 
were  worm-eaten  long  ago.  You  might  call  them/w/igrimental. 

The  stable  manure  farmer  makes  10  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
one  did  before  he  added  the  manure!  Does  that  make  him  a  bene¬ 
factor  ? 

The  little  nitrifying'  germ  works  best  inside  the  “heated  term’ 
—unless  stout  plants  are  made  to  follow,  it  bites  off  more  than  it 
can  swallow. 

Hebe’s  a  man  who  really  makes  “  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  did  before.”  Another  man  comes  and  develops  a  new 
blade  which  furnishes  as  much  food  as  the  other  two.  Which  man 
is  the  greater  benefactor  ? 

Burn  some  Buhaeh  in  the  kitchen  where  the  flies  do  congregate; 
get  away  and  shut  each  window  and  each  door,  and  a  look  a  half 
hour  later  will  most  surely  demonstrate  that  the  smoke  has 
brought  the  insects  to  the  floor. 

The  Babcock  test  detected  a  Michigan  man  in  the  act  of  deliver¬ 
ing  watered  milk  to  a  creamery,  and  the  culprit  was  promptly 
expelled  from  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.  There  are  too 
many  who  pray  cream  and  live  skim-milk. 
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1895  FAIRS. 


We  append  a  list  of  State  fairs  received  to  date  ; 
also  a  list  of  county  and  local  fairs  in  New  York 
State.  We  want  to  be  represented  at  each  of  these 
fairs  by  a  man  who  is  ready  to  take  off  his  coat,  roll 
up  his  sleeves,  and  go  to  work  taking  subscriptions  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Taking  subscriptions — like  anything 
else  that  one  gets  paid  for — means  work.  The  harder 
the  work,  the  better  the  success.  We  are  already 
making  assignments.  Any  one  who  can  represent 
us,  would  better  make  application  for  an  appointment 
at  once : 

STATE  AND  PROVINCIAL  FAIRS. 


State.  City. 

Canada . Toronto . 

Connecticut . Danbury . 

Cotton  States,  Georgia . Atlanta . 

Delaware . Dover . 

Illinois . Springfield _ 

Indiana . Indianapolis. 

Iowa . Des  Moines _ 

Kansas . Wichita . 

Maine .  . Lewiston . 

Mass.  “Bay  State” . Worcester . 

Michigan .  . Grand  Rapids. 

Minnesota . Hamline . 

Missouri . St.  Louis . 

Nebraska . Omaha . 

New  Brunswick . St.  John . 

New  England . Portland . 

New  Hampshire . Tilton . 

North  Carolina . Salisbury . 

New  Jersey . . Waverly . 

New  Jersey  Inter-State . Trenton . 

N.  W.  T.  (Canada) . Regina . 

New  York . Syracuse . 

Ohio . . . Columbus . 

Oregon . Salem . 

Quebec . Montreal . 

Pennsylvania . Uniontown 

Rhode  Island . Cranston . 

South  Carolina . Columbia . 

South  Dakota . Sioux  Falls .... 

Texas.... . Dallas . . 

Toledo,  Tri-State . Toledo . 

Vermont . Burlington . 

Virginia . Richmond . 

Washington . New  Whatcom 

West  Virginia . Wheeling . 

W  isconsin . Madison . 

Wisconsin,  Inter-State . La  Crosse . 

Wisconsin . Milwaukee .... 


Date. 

. Sept.  2-14 

. Oct.  7-12 

Sept.  18  Dec.  31 

_ Sept.  30  Oct.  B 

. Sept.  23-28 

. Sept.  16-21 

. Sept.  6-13 

. Oct.  1-  5 

. Sept.  2-  6 

. Sept.  3-  7 

. . Sept.  9-14 

. Sept.  9-14 

. Oct.  7-12 

. Sept.  13-21 

....Sept.  24  Oct.  4 

. Aug.  27-30 

. Sept.  10-12 

. Oct.  2-  4 

. Sept.  2  6 

..  ..Sept.  30  Oct.  4 

. July  29  Aug.  7 

. Aug.  26-31 

. Sept.  2-  7 

....  Sept.  25  Oct.  4 

. Sept.  12-21 

. Sept.  9-14 

. Sept.  16-21 

. Nov.  11-15 

_ Sept.  30  Oct.  4 

. Oct  19  Nov.  3 

. Aug.  26-31 

. Sept.  3-  6 

. Oct.  8-12 

. Sept.  23-27 

. Sept.  2-  6 

. -...Sept.  10-21 

. Sept.  2-  7 

. Sept.  16-21 


NEW  YORK  COUNTY  FAIRS. 


Allegany . Angelica . 

Broome . Whitney’s  Point . 

Cattaraugus . Little  Valley . 

Cayuga . Auburn . 

Chautauqua . Jamestown . . 

Chemung . Elmira . 

Chenango . Norwich . 

Clinton . Plattsburg . 

Colum  bia . Chatham . 

Cortland . Cortland . 

Delaware . Delhi . 

Dutchess . Poughkeepsie . 

Erie . .  .Hamburg . 

Essex . Westport . 

Franklin . Malone . 

Fulton . Johnstown . 

Genesee . Batavia . 

Greene . Cairo . 

Jefferson . Watertown . 

Lewis . Lowville . 

Madison . Brookfield . 

Monroe . Rochester . 

Montgomery . Fonda . 

Niagara . Lockport . 

Oneida . Rome . 

Ontario . Canandaigua . 

Orange . New  burgh . 

Orleans . Albion . 

Oswego . Oswego . 

Otsego . Cooperate  wn . 

Queens . Mineola . 

•  Rockland . Spring  Valley . 

Rensselaer . N  assau . 

St.  Lawrence . Canton . 

Saratoga . Ballston . 

Schoharie . Schoharie . 

Schuyler . Watkins . 

Seneca . Waterloo . 

Steuben . Bath . 

Suffolk . Riverhead . 

Sullivan . Monticello . 

Tioga . Owego . 

Tompkins . Ithaca . 

Ulster . Ellenville . 

Washington . Fort  Edward . 

Wayne . Lyons . 

Westchester . White  Plains . 

Wyoming . Warsaw . 

Yates . Penn  Yan . 

NEW  YORK  LOCAL  FAIRS. 

Altamont . Altamont . 

Cambridge  Valley . Cambridge . 

Co  bleskill . Co  bleskill . 

Delaware  Valley . Walton . 

Hornells  ville . Hornellsville . 

Oswego  Falls . Oswego  Falls . 

Phoenix  Union . Phoenix . 


. . Sept.  10-12 

. Sept.  3-  6 

. Sept.  2-5 

. Sept.  10-13 

. Sept.  2-5 

. Sept.  2-6 

. Sept.  17-20 

. Sept.  10-13 

. Sept.  10-13 

. Sept.  10-13 

. Sept.  24-26 

. Sept.  24-27 

. Sept.  24-27 

. Aug.  27-29 

. Sept.  24-27 

. Sept.  2-5 

. Sept.  16-19 

. Aug.  27-29 

. Sept.  10-13 

. Sept.  10-13 

. Oct.  1-3 

. Sept.  23-27 

. Sept.  9-12 

. Sept.  19-21 

. Sept.  23-27 

. Sept.  24-26 

. Sept.  17-20 

. Sept.  19-21 

. Sept.  2-7 

. Sept.  23-25 

. Sept.  24-28 

. Sept.  10-13 

. Sept.  24-27 

. Sept.  17-20 

. Aug.  27-30 

Sept.  30  Oct.  3 

. Oct.  1-4 

. Sept.  24-26 

. Sept.  24-27 

. Oct.  1-3 

. Sept.  3-6 

. Sept.  10-12 

. Sept.  10-13 

. Sept.  10-13 

. Sept.  9-13 

. Sept.  12-13 

Sept.  30,  Oct.  5 

. Sept.  24-25 

. Sept.  17-20 


Sept.  16-19 
Sept.  S-6 
Sept.  23-26 
.Sept.  10-13 
Aug.  26-31 
Sept.  17-19 
Sept.  24-26 


See  page  512  for  report  of  work  done  by  agents  last 
year,  and  the  profits  derived  therefrom.  There  is  a 
chance  here  for  good,  honorable  and  remunerative 
employment  during  the  fall  and  winter,  for  any  one 
who  starts  in  with  a  determination  to  win.  All  it 
requires  is  steady,  persistent  work.  Those  who  can¬ 
not  take  it  up  themselves,  can,  no  doubt,  mention  the 
matter  to  some  one  who  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
employment.  Special  inducements  will  be  made  to 
agents  for  trial  subscriptions  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Agents,  of  course,  are  wanted  at  county  and  local 
fairs  in  every  State.  Additional  dates  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  later.  Send  for  appointment  and  terms  at 
once.  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


A  “  COLD  PROCESS  ”  OF  CONDENSING  MILK. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  what  is  commer¬ 
cially  known  as  “  condensed  milk,”  is  ordinary  raw 
milk  from  which  a  portion  of  the  water  has  been 
taken.  Usually  the  water  is  driven  off  by  heat.  The 
milk  is  boiled  in  a  vacuum,  and  the  steam  passes 
away,  leaving  the  solids  and  a  small  proportion  of 
the  water — which  residue  is  what  we  call  “condensed 
milk.”  It  is  well  known  that  boiling  injures  milk, 
both  as  to  its  taste  and  physical  chai’acter.  In  the 
open  air,  water  boils  at  212  degrees  F.  In  a  vacuum 
or  space  from  which  air  has  been  entirely  removed, 
milk  goes  through  the  process  known  as  boiling  at  100 


degrees  F.,  and  it  is  because  of  this  lower  temperature 
that  milk  condensers  use  the  “vacuum  process.”  But 
even  this  gives  an  undesirable  product.  The  “  con¬ 
densed  milk  ”  when  diluted  with  water,  is  never  like 
raw  milk  in  taste,  odor  or  consistency.  It  is  a  t  best  a 
poor  substitute. 

Q 

These  facts  have  led  chemists  to  study  other 
methods  of  condensing  milk.  A  new  process  is  now 
proposed — the  exact  opposite  of  that  of  boiling,  viz., 
the  separation  of  the  water  by  surface  freezing.  All 
boys  in  cold  countries  have  noticed  that  muddy  pud¬ 
dles  are  often  covered  with  a  layer  of  pure,  transpar¬ 
ent  ice.  Take  a  bowl  of  strong  coffee  and  freeze  a 
thin  layer  on  the  surface.  That  layer  will  be  odor¬ 
less,  tasteless  and  pure — nothing  but  water.  By  freez¬ 
ing  the  uvper  surface  of  a  liquid,  all  solids  are  re¬ 
jected,  and  only  the  purest  ice  is  formed.  This  rejec¬ 
tion  of  solids  will  go  on  until  the  layer  of  ice  becomes 
thick  enough  to  form  an  insulating  covering,  when 
the  ice  and  solids  will  freeze  in  contact  with  the  metal 
containing  them.  In  boiling  water  or  milk  in  an 
open  vessel,  as  is  well  known,  the  temperature  does 
not  rise  above  212  degrees  F. ,  unless  the  steam  is  con¬ 
fined.  In  the  freezing  chamber,  though  the  tempera¬ 
ture  might  be  10  below  zero,  the  milk  will  remain  at 
32  degrees  so  long  as  any  of  it  is  unfrozen.  Boiling 
drives  water  from  the  milk  as  steam,  while  freezing 
takes  it  out  in  the  form  of  ice — while  the  result  in 
either  case  is  “  condensed  milk.” 

O 

It  is  now  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  in  removing  the  water  from  milk  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  way  :  The  milk  as  it  comes  to  the  factory,  is  tested 
by  means  of  the  Babcock  test,  and  at  once  cooled 
down  to  30  degrees,  where  it  is  held  until  ready. 
Enough  cream  is  added  to  bring  it  up  to  the  standard 
of  butter  fat.  The  milk  Hows  from  the  cooler  into 
shallow  metal  pans  which  are  mounted  on  trucks  and 
track  so  that  they  may  be  wheeled  into  a  freezing 
chamber  which  is  cooled  by  the  ammonia  process. 
These  pans  hold  from  250  to  400  quarts,  and  have  an 
upper  surface  of  about  50  square  feet.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  closet  is  kept  close  to  zero.  The  milk  is 
permitted  to  freeze  until  a  thin  film  of  ice  forms  at 
the  top.  Then  an  automatic  stirring  apparatus  breaks 
the  ice  into  particles  or  crystals.  This  operation  of 
thin  freezing  and  stirring,  is  kept  up  until  all  the  milk 
is  a  mushy  mass  of  small  ice  particles  with  thick  milk 
held  between  them.  The  whole  mass  is  then  poui’ed 
iuto  a  centrifugal  machine  and  whirled  about.  The 
ice  at  once  separates  from  the  milk  in  the  form  of 
hard  sxiow,  which,  when  the  process  is  carefully  car¬ 
ried  out,  shows  not  over  two-  tenths  of  one  per  cent  of 
milk  solids.  The  substance  remaining  after  the  ice  is 
removed,  is  pure  “condensed  milk.”  It  differs  from 
the  ordinary  article  in  several  respects.  When  diluted 
with  water,  it  dissolves  completely,  and  forms  genuine 
milk  of  normal  flavor  and  taste,  from  which  cream 
will  separate  naturally.  It  is  much  different  in  this 
respect  from  the  boiled  milk  product.  Butter  and 
cheese  can  be  made  fi’oxn  this  frozen  milk.  As  to  the 
keeping  quality  of  the  canned  product,  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed  ;  but  if  these  results  can  be  obtained  in  actual 
practice,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  may,  in  time,  in¬ 
fluence  the  milk  trade.  If,  as  seems  probable,  it  is 
simply  a  matter  of  adding  to  the  condensed  article  the 
water  that  has  been  frozen  out  of  it,  in  order  to  secure 
normal  milk,  the  “condensed”  will  be  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  form  of  selling.  The  cost  of  carx-ying  an 
immense  amount  of  water,  will  be  saved.  It  will  be 
much  easier  to  keep  the  condensed  article  under  gei-m- 
proof  conditions,  and  the  consumer  can  secure  “milk” 
of  almost  any  desired  quality.  This  new  process  is 
certainly  full  of  promise,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  practical  application  on  a  large  scale,  may  take 
all  the  promise  out  of  it. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

A  New  York  clei-gyman  told  his  congregation  that 
the  men  were  gi-owing  worthless  for  want  of  sufficient 
responsibility,  lie  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject 
in  a  masculine,  logical  way,  and  “attributed  it  to  the 
fact  that  the  women  are  all  self-supporting.”  In  the 
first  place,  we  believe  that  he  is  tx-ying  to  explain  a 
condition  that  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  But, 
granting  that  the  conditions  are  as  he  states,  he  has 
turned  things  upside  down  (as  is  often  done  when  look¬ 
ing  for  the  woman  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  things)  and 
thus  changed  places  with  cause  and  effect.  If  he  will 
leave  his  social  and  political  prejudices  at  home,  and  go 
into  New  York  streets  looking  for  the  real  cause  of 
man’s  growing  worthlessness,  he  will  find  many  times 
at  a  street’s  corners,  as  many  as  three  or  four  of  the 
shops  where  they  turn  out  worthless  men.  At  most 
of  the  places,  a  half  dozen  or  more  samples  of  their 
work  adorn  the  sidewalk.  lie  may  learn  that  these 
shops  have  every  facility  for  making  a  perfect  wreck 
out  of  the  very  best  material  ever  put  into  American 
manhood,  if  only  given  a  chance.  After  this,  one 


might  think  that  our  learned  friend  would  be  able  to 
tell  why  some  women  are  going  to  work.  But  he’ll  tell 
you,  “Simply  because  they  are  unreasonable  creatures, 
bound  to  their  own  destimction  and  that  of  the  race.” 
Yoix  will  not  hear  him  preach  on  tempenince  to  his 
congregation  ;  it  isn’t  a  popxxlar  subject.  He  must 
keep  up  with  the  times,  and  anti-suffrage  is  the  latest 
among  the  conservatives.  Are  there  more  like  him  ? 

O 

The  genius  of  the  Yankee  has  resulted  in  many  in¬ 
ventions  which  have  been  used,  both  for  blessing  and 
injux-ing  the  human  race.  One  thing  the  Yankee  did 
not  invent,  was  oleomai’garine.  That  was  a  European 
product.  The  object  of  the  inventor  was  to  provide 
a  cheap  and  palatable  fat  for  the  poorer  classes.  He 
doubtless  had  no  idea  that  his  invention  woxxld  be 
used  by  scheming  men  to  produce  one  of  the  most 
unscrupulous  business  frauds  of  the  age.  Prof.  Fleisch- 
rnann,  one  of  the  best  Eui-opean  daii’y  expei’ts,  now 
says  of  it : 

A  careful  consideration  of  all  conditions  of  the  trade  proves  the 
oleomargarine  industry  to  be  of  a  purely  parasitical  character. 
It  benefits  no  one  but  itself,  and  grows  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
dairy  industry  and  the  poorer  classes.  That  there  should  be 
dairies  which  do  not  scruple  to  work  in  the  interests  of  this  indus¬ 
try,  is  as  difficult  to  understand  as  it  is  lamentable. 

This  is  as  tx-ue  here  as  it  is  abroad.  How  any  daii-y- 
xnan  can  help  such  trade,  is  beyond  our  undei'standing. 

0 

A  new  process  of  baling  cotton  is  in  opei’ation  in  a 
small  way,  which  promises  to  be  of  gx-eat  importance 
to  cotton  gi*owers.  As  at  present  managed,  the  cot¬ 
ton  is  crushed  or  pi*essed  into  a  lai*ge  wad,  covex’ed 
with  bagging,  and  tied  with  x-opes  or  iron  bands. 
This  makes  a  very  unsatisfactory  package.  It  is 
liable  to  burst  open  ;  it  absoros  water,  gi-ease  and 
oil,  and  thei’e  is  always  great  danger  of  its  taking 
fire.  The  new  process  consists  in  winding  the  cotton 
on  a  roll  in  one  long  lap,  somewhat  as  ribbon  is 
wound  on  a  stick.  As  the  cotton  comes  from  the 
gin  or  cleaning  machine,  it  passes  between  two  iron 
rollers,  and  is  spi-ead  and  flattened  out  to  the  re¬ 
quired  width  and  thickness.  Then  it  is  wound  around 
a  wooden  spool  so  tightly  that  it  is  packed  as  solid  as 
a  log  of  wood.  The  machine  acts  automatically,  and 
when  a  certain  weight  is  reached,  the  cotton  is  cut 
off  and  a  stout  cloth  is  wound  around  the  bale  or 
roll,  covering  it  completely.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
system  would  effect  a  great  saving  in  labor,  bagging, 
freight  and  insurance.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  economy  to  be  found  in  simple,  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices.  Much  the  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  histoi’y  of 
the  printing  business.  For  yeax-s,  newspapers  were 
printed  on  separate  sheets  of  paper,  each  one  fed 
into  the  press  by  human  hands.  Now  all  this  is  done 
by  machinery.  Strips  of  paper  twice  the  width  of 
the  printed  sheet  and  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  are 
wound  tightly  on  a  stick.  This  revolves  with  almost 
inconceivable  rapidity  into  the  press,  and  two  papers 
are  printed,  cut  and  folded  at  one  time.  This  method 
of  printing,  and  the  making  of  cheap  paper  from 
wood  pulp,  have  revolutionized  the  pi-inting  tx-ade, 
and  it  seems  as  though  the  same  process  were  going 
on  all  through  our  industrial  life. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Tuttle’s  elixir,  better  send  two  two-cent 
■tamps  to  pay  postage  on  u  free  sample  which  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  27 
Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  promises  to  send  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 
It’s  a  good  liniment. 

Tixjs  Ann  Arbor  Agricultural  Works,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  will 
send  catalogue  of  feed  cutters  and  other  farm  machinery  on 
application.  They  have  feed  cutters  as  low  as  $2.80,  and,  of 
course,  better  ones  in  proportion  to  price. 

The  Woodridge  Fertilizer  Company,  Commercial  Wharf,  Balti 
more,  Md.,  make  high-grade  fertilizers  from  the  best  grades  of 
materials,  and  farmers  on  shipping  lines  running  from  that 
center,  will  find  this  a  desirable  house  with  which  to  deal. 

Tub  Neponset  roofing  is  used  largely  in  covering  out-buildings, 
especially  henhouses,  and  in  sheathing.  It  is  cheaper  to  keep 
stock  warm  by  lining  buildings  with  this  material,  than  to  keep 
up  the  bodily  beat  by  extra  feeding.  Send  to  F.  W.  Bird  &  Co., 
East  Walpole,  Mass.,  for  samples,  etc.  They  are  sent  free. 

Sx'anish  Pink  is  a  new  insecticide  made  by  Leggett  Bros.,  301 
Pearl  Street,  New  York  City.  They  tell  us  that  it  destroys  potato 
bugs,  cabbage  worms  and  caterpillars  more  readily  than  Paris- 
green,  and  is  less  dangerous  to  handle.  Without  having  tried  it, 
we  give  considerable  credit  to  anything  put  out  by  this  house. 

That  the  Columbia  bicycle  has  maintained  its  popularity,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  the  manufacturers  that  now  is 
the  first  time  during  the  year  that  they  have  been  able  to  catch 
up  with  orders,  so  as  to  be  able  to  till  demands  with  reasonable 
liromptuess.  The  Pope  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  will  send  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  1895  wheel,  and  also  the  Hartford  wheel,  which 
they  manufacture. 

Economy  in  cutting  corn  has  been  the  great  problem  of  the  silo, 
and  has  cut  a  big  figure  also  in  harvesting  corn  for  the  grain. 
But  in  this,  as  in  almost  everything  else,  modern  invention  has 
supplied  machinery  to  take  the  place  of  hand  work.  The  so-called 
sled  cutter  or  harvester,  is  becoming  quite  popular,  and  has  prob¬ 
ably  done  more  than  anv  other  one  implement  to  facilitate  the 
handling  of  corn,  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  harvesting  it.  The 
Standard  Harrow  Company,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  make  one  of  these  har 
vesters.  It  is  on  four  low  wheels,  attended  by  two  men,  and 
drawn  by  one  horse.  A  very  good  cut  of  it  is  shown  in  their  adver¬ 
tisement  on  another  page,  but  fuller  description  will  be  found  in 
their  circulars,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 


THINGS  TO  DISCOVER. 


Faces  of  pansies,  sweet  and  rare, 

Cheeks  of  apples  rosy. 

Eyes  of  potatoes,  lying  there 
In  Mother  Earth’s  bed  cozy. 

Ears  of  the  corn-clan,  listening 
To  the  gossip  of  the  breeze, — 

Say,  little  men  and  women, 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  these  ? 

Heads  a-plenty,  in  Cabbage  Tribe, 

Curly  heads  and  red  heads,  too. 

Necks  among  the  summer  squashes — 

A  bit  crooked,  it  is  true. 

Hands  where  timid  grape  vines  clamber, 
Clinging  to  the  old  stone  wall, — 

Say,  my  little  men  and  women, 

Have  you  thought  about  them  all  ? 

Temper  ’mong  the  Pepper  People, 

Tears  when  Onion  Folks  are  near, 

Dainty  bonnets  on  the  strawberries, 

Skin  upon  the  russet  pear. 

Now,  then,  little  men  and  women, 

See  what  else  you  can  discover. 

Put  your  glasses  on  and  find  them — 
Wonders  all  the  wide  world  over. 

—Annie  Hamilton  Donnell  in  Youth's  Companion 


hardly  finished  this  self-imposed  task, 
when  the  screen  door  slammed,  there 
came  the  sound  of  hasty  footsteps  cross¬ 
ing  the  kitchen  floor,  and  the  impera¬ 
tive  voice  of  one  of  her  brothers  calling, 
“  Clara  !  Clara  !  Where’s  Clara  ?  ” 

“  What’s  wanted  ?  ” 

“  Father  wants  you  to  come  out  and 
help  rake.  There’s  a  shower  coming 
up  —  ” 

“I’ll  be  there  in  two  minutes,”  was 
the  ready  response. 

It  was  at  the  supper  table,  when  her 
father  was  congratulating  himself  on 
having  got  the  last  load  of  hay  in  before 
it  began  to  rain,  thanks  to  Clara’s  timely 
and  energetic  help,  that  she  preferred 
her  request.  It  was  doubtless  this  wil¬ 
lingness  on  her  part  to  come  to  his  aid, 
that  tipped  the  scales  in  her  favor,  and 
gained  his  consent  to  her  plan,  for  he 
did  consent,  albeit  protestingly,  with 


and  late  in  the  fall,  her  well-filled 
shelves  in  the  cellar  closet  became  quite 
celebrated  through  the  neighborhood. 
There  were  jars  of  rhubarb,  strawber¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants, 
huckleberries,  barberries,  tomatoes, 
grapes,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  quinces, 
and  ground  cherries. 

“We  never  fared  so  well  in  the  matter 
of  fruit,  any  winter  before,  that  I  can 
recollect,”  Mr  Ferris  was  heard  to  ob¬ 
serve  more  than  once,  during  the  next 
six  months.  And,  “We  never  passed 
through  a  winter  before,  with  so  little 
sickness  in  the  family,”  said  Mrs.  Ferris, 
when  spring  came. 

Late  in  June,  one  lovely  afternoon 
immediately  after  dinner,  Clara  and  her 
mother  took  the  horse  and  carryall  and 
drove  to  a  city  five  miles  away.  They 
had  a  most  enjoyable  time,  and  when 
they  started  home,  there  was  stowed 


definite  time  in  the  future,  but  we’re 
going  to  get  the  good  of  them  right  along 
now,  every  day,  and  I’m  going  to  make 
the  table  look  just  as  pretty  and  nice  as 
I  know  how,  every  single  meal.” 

When  the  table  was  set,  not  only  with 
the  new  dishes,  but  with  food  specially 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  Clara  placed 
a  vase  in  the  center  and  filled  it  with 
roses.  “  I  always  wanted  to  set  a  table 
that  wouldn’t  disgrace  a  vase  of  flowers,” 
she  said.  “  There  ! — isn’t  that  fine  ?”  she 
cried,  standing  off  to  survey  her  work. 

The  boys,  coming  in  just  then,  agreed 
that  it  most  certainly  was,  and  the  si¬ 
lence  of  Mr.  Ferris,  who  stood  in  the 
background,  doubtless  signified  assent. 

L.  ROBBINS. 

WHERE  GIRLS  LEARN  TO  COOK. 

WRITER  in  Harper’s  Round  Table 
describes  one  of  the  cooking  classes 


A  SET  OF  DISHES. 

H,  dear  !  ”  said  Clara  despondently, 
as  she  began  wiping  the  dinner 
dishes  which  her  mother  was  washing  ; 
“what  is  the  use  of  living?  Nothing 
ever  happens  that  is  the  least  interest¬ 
ing.  There’s  nothing  to  look  forward 
to,  and  nothing  to  look  back  on.  It’s 
just  working,  eating  and  sleeping.  We 
sleep  so  we  can  work,  and  work  so  we 
can  eat,  and  that  is  all  it  amounts  to.  I 
hate  the  farm.” 

Mrs.  Ferris  was  evidently  used  to  such 
outbursts  from  her  daughter,  for  she 
only  sighed  and  looked  unhappy.  Clara 
worked  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  and 
then  began  again,  this  time  in  an  injured 
tone. 

“  I  like  pretty  things,  and  what  is  there 
pretty  in  or  around  this  shabby  house  ? 
Look  at  these  dishes  !  I  don't  believe 


doubts  of  her  ability  to  buy  advan¬ 
tageously,  and  prophecies  of  certain 
failure. 

Clara  glowed  with  pleasure.  She  had 
expected  a  fiat  refusal,  for  Mr.  Ferris 
not  only  hated  change,  but  the  traditions 
of  his  family  led  him  to  disapprove 
strongly  of  allowing  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter  to  have  the  handling  of  money.  They 
must  come  to  him  if  they  wanted  any¬ 
thing,  and  if  the  proposed  purchase 
seemed  to  him  a  reasonable  one,  he 
would  make  it,  on  his  next  trip  to 
town.  Clara  felt  that  he  had  made  a 
great  concession,  and  was  grateful  ac¬ 
cordingly.  When  he  and  the  boys  and 
the  hired  man  had  gone  out  to  their 
chores,  she  gave  her  mother  a  rapturous 
embrace. 

“  Now  I  have  something  to  live  for,” 
she  cried  exultantly. 

Clara  knew  how  to  cook,  and  had  done 


away  in  the  back  of  the  carriage  not  only 
a  set  of  dishes  of  140  pieces — white, 
decorated  with  a  delicate  brown  vine — 
but  also  a  dozen  each  silver-plated  knives 
and  forks,  a  china  teapot  with  a  tile  to 
stand  it  on,  two  or  three  glass  dishes, 
and  several  agate  ware  cooking  utensils. 

“  I  never  thought  I  could  save  so  much, 
so  soon,”  said  Clara.  “  Buying  flour, 
molasses,  and  some  other  things,  in  the 
city,  has  helped,  of  course,  and  father 
has  forgotten  and  bought  meat  several 
times,  and  that  has  helped  a  little,  too. 
The  best  of  it  all  is  that  father  says  we 
have  lived  better  the  past  year  than  we 
ever  did  before.  I  asked  to  make  sure.  ” 

When  Mr.  Ferris  helped  unload  the 
pui-chases,  and  had  been  enlightened  as 
to  where  the  money  had  come  from,  he 
only’said  “  Humph  !  ”  but  his  face  would 
have  made  a  study  for  a  painter.  Clara 
flew  around  and  built  a  fire,  and  washed 


of  the  New  York  Cooking  School  in  the 
United  Charities  Building.  A  troop  of 
school  girls  form  one  of  the  classes  of 
this  charitable  organization  which  aims 
“  to  teach  the  young  of  the  deserving 
poor  how  to  prepare  food  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  culinary  art.”  As  soon  as  the 
21  cooks  reach  the  large  hall,  which  is 
fitted  up  as  a  model  kitchen,  they  don 
white  pinafores  and  regulation  “  chef  ” 
caps.  Then  the  class  is  separated  into  a 
“  gas  ”  and  an  “  egg  ”  class. 

The  “  gas  ”  is  the  primary  class,  and 
its  members  are  initiated  into  the  art  of 
preparing  dishes  over  gas  jets  without 
burning  them  ;  the  advanced  or  “egg” 
concoct  tempting  morsels  that  have  eggs 
for  a  basis. 

Having  gathered  ’round  their  instruc¬ 
tress  before  going  into  the  practical  work, 
the  entire  class  is  subjected  to  a  “quiz.” 

“  Why  do  you  put  salt  into  poached- 


there’s  another  family  in  10  miles  that 
has  such  a  set  of  old,  cracked,  nicked 
odds  and  ends,  and  so  few  of  them  that 
if  we  ever  had  company  there  wouldn’t 
be  enough  to  lay  the  table  with.  If  I 
could  only  earn  something, — but  father 
won’t  hear  of  my  going  away — and,  of 
course,  I  wouldn’t  leave  you  to  do  all  the 
work  alone — and  if  I  speak  of  raising 
anything  to  sell,  he  laughs  at  me.” 

There  was  another  silence.  “  Don’t 
you  believe  father  would  let  us  have  a 
new  set  of  dishes,  mother  ?  ” 

“  I’m  afraid  he  wouldn’t  feel  as  though 
he  could  afford  it,  now,”  said  her  mother 
reluctantly. 

“Can’t  he  afford  it,  really?”  ques¬ 
tioned  Clara,  doubtingly.  “  He  spends 
money  for  things  we  should  never  think 
of  buying.  He  always  gets  too  much  of 
everything,  and  quite  often  he  buys 
something  just  because  it  is  cheap, — and 
just  think  of  the  apple  parers,  and  egg 
beaters,  and  flour  sifters,  and  chimney 
cleaners,  and  stove  lifters,  and  nutmeg 
graters,  and  pie  forks,  and  knife  sharp¬ 
eners,  and  glass  cutters,  and  can  openers 
he  has  filled  the  house  with  !  He  hardly 
ever  goes  to  town  that  he  doesn’t  bring 
home  something  of  the  kind.  I  believe 
he  can  afford  a  decent  set  of  dishes,  but 
it  isn’t  likely  I  can  make  him  think  so, 
though,”  she  added,  relapsing  again  into 
despondency. 

Suddenly  she  seemed  struck  by  a  new 
idea.  “Oh,  mother!  If  father  would 
only  let  me  have  the  spending  of  the 
house  money,  I  believe  I  could  save 
enough  in  a  year  to  buy  a  set  of  dishes. 
Do  you  suppose  he  would  ?  ” 

“  He  might,”  said  Mrs.  Ferris,  but  her 
tone  was  not  very  encouraging. 

“  Well,  I’m  going  to  ask  him,  anyway,” 
declared  Clara,  energetically.  “  He  can’t 
do  more  than  refuse.” 

She  hurried  through  her  after-dinner 
work, changed  her  dark  calico  fora  clean 
light  one,  and  then  sat  down  to  figure 
out  from  the  family  cash  book  the  aver¬ 
age  amount  of  money  spent  in  one  week 
for  housekeeping  purposes.  She  had 


a  part  of  the  family  cooking  for  several 
years,  though  she  was  now  only  19;  but 
she  had  always  disliked  it.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  her  feelings  on  the  subject  under¬ 
went  a  decided  change.  She  found  that 
there  were  several  standard  works  on 
cooking,  in  the  public  library,  and  she 
took  them  out,  and  studied  them.  Mr. 
Atkinson’s  food  tables,  which  a  neigh¬ 
bor  loaned  her,  also  came  in  for  a  share 
of  her  attention. 

She  became  much  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “balanced  rations”  for  human 
beings,  and  really  enjoyed  trying  differ¬ 
ent  recipes,  and  in  cooking  plain  food 
in  so  superior  a  manner  that  it  would  be 
appetizing. 

Mr.  Ferris  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
letting  the  butcher’s  bill  run  till  it 
amounted  to  $25  or  $30.  Clara  paid  cash, 
and  on  this  account,  the  butcher  often 
threw  off  a  few  cents,  and  gave  her 
better  meat,  besides. 

“  I  am  not  going  to  buy  as  expensive 
meat  as  father  used,”  she  told  her  mother. 
“  Mr.  Atkinson  says  the  cheap  cuts  are 
just  as  nutritious,  and  if  I  cook  them  in 
such  a  way  that  no  one  can  tell  the  differ¬ 
ence  by  the  taste,  why,  we  save  so  much 
the  more  toward  the  dishes.”  Clara  also 
took  an  unusual  interest  in  the  garden 
that  summer.  Her  mother  spoke  of  it 
one  day.  “  I  never  knew  you  so  willing 
to  pick  things,”  she  said.  “  You  com¬ 
plained  a  good  deal  last  summer,  I  re¬ 
member.” 

“Don’t  you  see?”  laughed  Clara.  “  ’Tis 
the  same  old  story.  The  more  garden 
stuff  and  fruit  we  eat,  not  only  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  will  be  for  us,  but  the  less  money 
I  shall  have  to  spend  on  other  kinds  of 
food.  I  don’t  mean  that  a  kernel  of  corn, 
or  a  bean,  or  so  much  as  a  small  potato 
or  a  huckleberry,  shall  be  wasted  this 
year.  I  am  going  to  can  everything  I 
can  lay  hands  on.  Mrs.  Doe  says  that 
quart  Mason  jars  are  only  85  cents  a 
dozen,  and  at  that  price  I’ll  not  hesitate 
to  buy  all  I  can  fill.  I’m  going  to  dry  a 
lot  of  apples,  too.” 

Clara  was  as  enterprising  as  her  woi  d, 


the  new  dishes,  and  arranged  them  on 
the  closet  shelves,  and  gloated  over  them. 

It  was  half  past  five  by  the  clock,  and 
the  important  moment  had  at  last  ar¬ 
rived.  “  Now  we  shall  see  what  we  shall 
see  !”  Clara  cried  joyously,  as  she  spread 
the  clean,  white  tablecloth,  and  began 
to  lay  the  plates.  “Some  folks  would 
save  them  all  for  company,  or  some  in¬ 


egg  water  ?  ” 

“  Because  it  co-ag-u-lates  the  albumen 
whites  of  the  eggs,”  is  the  ready  reply. 

“  Shall  we  let  the  water  boil  ?  ” 

“  No !  If  the  water  boils,  the  eggs 
break,  and  that  isn’t  nice,”  pipe  the  tiny 
cooks. 

“  How  do  you  measure  ?  ” 

“  Level  for  salt,  pepper,  spices,  and 


Accept  None  of  the 

Pretended  Substitutes  for 

Royal  Powder 


y  BECAUSE  inferior  and  cheaper  made  baking 
fl  KIq  j|  preparations  are  bought  at  wholesale  at  a  price 
so  much  lower  than  Royal,  some  grocers  are 
urging  consumers  to  use  them  in  place  of  the  Royal  at 
the  same  retail  price. 

If  you  desire  to  try  any  oi  the  pretended  substitutes 
for  Royal  Baking  Powder  bear  in  mind  that  they  are 
all  made  from  cheaper  and  inferior  ingredients,  and  are 
not  so  great  in  leavening  strength  nor  of  equal  money 
value.  Pay  the  price  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
for  the  Royal  only. 

It  is  still  more  important,  however,  that  Royal  Baking 
Powder  is  purer  and  more  wholesome,  and  makes  better, 
finer,  and  more  healthful  food  than  any  other  baking 
powder  or  preparation. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  NEW-YORK, 
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soda  ;  round  for  flour,  butter,  sugar, 
cocoa,  cream  tartar  and  baking  powder.” 

“  How  do  you  break  an  egg  ?  ” 

“By  tapping  it  on  the  edge  of  a  bowl.” 

“  With  a  knife  ?  ” 

“  No-o-o-o  !  ” 

Then  the  teachers  ask  for  “house¬ 
keepers  ”  or  girls  to  deal  out  the  mate¬ 
rials,  and  two  volunteers  are  placed  in 
charge  of  the  dish  pans  on  the  low  table. 

Two  dark-eyed  little  fairies  prepare 
the  omelet,  and  two  others  make  the 
tea  cakes.  Other  pairs  of  hands  scramble 
eggs,  poach  eggs,  and  cook  a  host  of  deli¬ 
cacies,  how  to  make  which  every  good 
cook  ought  to  know. 

The  gas  class  meanwhile  stew  lamb, 
fry  potatoes,  boil  rice — every  keimel  of 
which  comes  out  separate  and  distinct — 
and  make  the  desserts.  Lastly,  a  couple 
of  cooks  brew  ambrosial  cocoa  and  choc¬ 
olate. 

It  is  really  marvelous  how  expert  these 
children  are.  To  look  at  them — for  the 
oldest  is  scarce  13  years  old,  while  the 
youngest  has  just  turned  11 — one  would 
naturally  suppose  they  busied  themselves 
with  dolls  and  toys.  But  let  him  see  how 
deftly  they  handle  real  pots  and  pans  ! 

Next  comes  the  banquet,  to  which  the 
entire  class  sits  down.  How  the  girls 
enjoy  it  !  What  a  clatter  !  Judging 
from  the  noise  (a  sure  sign  of  approval), 
this  is  the  jolliest  part  of  the  cooking 
lesson. 

The  pupils  are  all  members  of  the  New 
York  public  schools,  and  their  tuition  is 
provided  by  the  various  charity  organi¬ 
zations  throughout  the  city. 

MRS.  RORER’S  RECIPE  FOR  KOUMISS 

HERE  ice  is  procurable,  nothing 
is  simpler  than  to  prepare  kou¬ 
miss  at  home,  and  the  homemade  prod¬ 
uct  is  far  better  than  that  which  is 
bought,  as  its  age  may  be  known  for  a 
surety.  The  materials  for  five  pint 
bottles  of  koumiss  are  :  Two  quarts  of 
new  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water, 
one-third  of  a  compressed  yeast  cake. 
Make  the  milk  blood  warm,  or  about  98 
degrees,  perhaps,  by  placing  it  over  the 
fire  in  a  farina  boiler.  Dissolve  the  yeast 
thoroughly  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
milk,  adding  this  to  the  rest.  Dissolve 
the  sugar  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water, 
boiling  it  until  a  clear  syrup.  Add  the 
syrup  to  the  milk  and  yeast,  and  stir 
until  completely  blended,  then  put  it  at 
once  into  the  bottles,  filling  them  about 
to  the  necks.  Cork  firmly,  and  tie  the 
corks  down.  Allow  the  koumiss  to  stand 
in  a  comfortable  temperature,  near  68 
degrees,  for  12  hours.  Then  lay  the 
bottles  carefully  on  their  sides  on  ice  for 
12  hours  more,  when  the  koumiss  is 
ready  for  use.  It  is  now  24  hours  old  ; 
when  60  hours  old,  it  does  not  agree  so 
well  with  a  weak  stomach,  but  keeps 
usually  72  hours.  When  too  old,  that  is, 
if  beginning  to  sour,  it  will  curdle. 
When  just  right,  it  is  creamy  and  foamy. 
From  one-half  to  one  glassful  may  be 
given  at  intervals  of  two  to  four  hours. 

A  FARMER’S  TRAP. 

WAY  on  the  main  road  between 
Boston  and  Providence,  lived,  some 
years  ago,  a  well-to-do  farmer,  who  had 
plowed  the  ocean  before  he  plowed  the 
land.  While  taking  a  walk  one  morn¬ 
ing,  he  was  accosted  by  three  men  in 
sailor’s  garb,  who  told  of  the  loss  of  the 
good  ship  Elizabeth,  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  crew  from  cold,  hunger  and  the 
loss  of  all  their  clothes.  Farmer  Grey 
listened  with  deep  attention  and  looked 
closely  into  the  faces  of  these  men,  for 
he  knew  the  ways  of  men. 

“  Well,  men,”  he  said,  “  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  of  the  loss  of  the  good  ship  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  the  terrible  sufferings  of  her 
crew,  and  I  am  always  glad  to  help  a 
case  of  distress.”  Then,  as  a  sudden 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


thought  struck  him,  he  said  to  one  of 
the  men,  “Just  step  down  the  road  about 
20  paces,  and  I’ll  speak  to  you  directly.” 
Then,  to  another  he  said,  “Just  step  up 
the  road  about  20  paces  and  I  will  soon 
speak  to  you.”  Then  addressing  him¬ 
self  to  the  man  before  him  he  said, 
“  What  was  the  name  of  your  captain  ?” 
The  fellow  looked  confused  and  an¬ 
swered,  “Brown.”  Then  he  walked  to 
one  of  the  others,  and  said  likewise. 
The  fellow  answered,  “Jones.”  Then 
he  approached  the  third  with  the  same 
question,  and  got  the  name,  “  Styles.” 
Then  he  called  the  three  together,  and 
addressed  them  with  energy,  “Pretty 
sort  of  sailors  you  are,  to  go  to  sea  in  a 
ship  with  three  captains !  No  wonder 
you  were  wrecked,  and  serves  you  right 
too.”  ir.  T.  MILLER. 


FOR  MIND  AND  HEART. 

’Tis  ours  to  save  our  brethren,  with  peace  and 
love  to  win 

Their  darkened  hearts  from  error,  ere  they 
harden  it  to  sin  ; 

But  if  before  his  duty  man  with  listless  spirit 
stands, 

Ere  long  the  Great  Avenger  takes  the  work 
from  out  his  hands.  — Credit  Lost. 

. . .  .New  York  Recorder  :  “Good  house¬ 
keeping  consists  very  largely  in  knowing 
when  to  throw  a  useless  thing  away.” 

. .  .  .Ruskin  :  “  Doing  is  the  great  thing. 
For  if,  resolutely,  people  do  what  is 
right,  in  time  they  come  to  like  doing 
it.” 

....Henry  Drummond:  “No  form  of 
vice,  not  woi-ldliness,  not  greed  of  gold, 
not  drunkenness  itself,  does  more  to 
unchristianize  society  than  evil  temper.” 

. . .  .New  York  Ledger  :  “  If  we  pass  by 
the  right  moment  of  right  actions,  time 
and  fate  rise  against  us  and  put  difficul¬ 
ties  in  our  path  on  which  we  had  never 
counted.” 

Corn  Chowder. — Fry  the  grease  out  of 
a  few  thin  slices  of  pork,  and  take  them 
out  of  the  kettle.  Put  in  one  quart  of 
sliced  potatoes,  one  pint  of  sweet  corn, 
and  one  medium-sized  onion  ;  cover  with 
water  after  stirring  in  a  large  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  flour,  and  boil  till  nearly  done, 
then  add  one-half  teaspoonful  sugar  and 
one  pint  of  milk,  and  cook  again  till 
done,  adding  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Canned  corn  may  be  used,  and  one  cup¬ 
ful  dried  sweet  corn  is  even  better  than 
the  canned  corn.  Soak  out  very  slowly 
on  the  back  of  the  stove  before  cooking. 

MATER. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ritual  New-Yokkeu. 

Colds 

Coughs  and 
Bronchitis 
Cured  by  Taking 

AYERS 

Bn |  Cherry  Pectoral 

Awarded 

Medal  and  Diploma 
At  World’s  Fair. 

Use  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  for  Color. 

New  York  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE,  AUGUST  26-31,  1895. 

New  Buildings.  Grounds  Improved.  Railroad  Facil¬ 
ities  Unsurpassed.  Daily  Dairy  Institutes 
Grand  Trotting  and  Bicycle  Races. 

Great  Attractions 

$25,000  IN  PREMIUMS. 

For  Prize  List  and  other  information,  address 
JAS.  B.  DOCHARTY,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N  Y. 


Your  money 

back  if  you  want  it — Vacuum  Leather 
Oil.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe- 
store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  $r.25  a  gallon  ; 
book  “  How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather,” 
and  swob,  both  free;  use  enough  to  find 
out ;  if  you  don’t  like  it,  take  the  can 
back  and  get  the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
fverywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


The  Leading  Conservatory  of  America^-^3 

Carl  Fakltkn,  Director.  *r  fOl*! 

Founded  in  1853  by  f  Rv^ 

E.TourjSe.^^''''^  -n-Mas1> 


sisi asm 


or  Send  for  Prospectus 

giving  full  information. 
Frank  W.  Halr,  General  Manager. 


Fruit  Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

By  W.  C.  Strong.  Illustrated.  A  guide  to  the 
culture  of  fruits  suited  to  the  owner  of  a  home. 
Considers  the  choice  of  location,  preparation 
of  the  soil,  how  and  when  to  plant,  and  gives 
a  slioi’t  descriptive  list  of  the  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  each  fruit.  Instructions  in  pruning 
and  cultivation,  descriptions  of  diseases  and 
insect  enemies,  with  remedies,  and  a  chapter 
on  jiropagation,  make  the  book  comirlete  for 
the  amateur.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be 
saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits.  Paper,  20  cents. 

Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper 
20  cents. 
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and  Bicycles,  at  Factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per 

cent  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  ttie  World’s 
Fair.  Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  Itshows 


"A"  tirade,  S4a. 

Write  to-day. 


w  m  o  n  ey-oa  v  1  n  of  ^ 

■  Yjfp,  BUGGIES,  CARRIAGES,  SPRING  WAGONS  &  HARNESS 

Z'  //\  mailed  to  cash  buyers,  on  application.  Reliable  goods,  fully  war- 

/  ranted,  at  wholesale  factory  [trices,  without  the  middleman’s  exor- 

r  ()1 bin  t  profit.  We  belong  to  no  “  pool  ”  or  “  trust,”  or  other  combina- 

/tion  to  advance  prices. 

\ VxL  /  \y^\  \  V  Will  sell  you  one  Ituggy  or  one  Set  of  Harness  at  same  rates 
as  one  hundred.  All  Goods  sal ormntoH  Tw/n  Yon rc 

and  Freight  Ctiarges  paid  on  shipments  to  certain  localities  ■  •’«  1  cell  a 

as  specified  in  Catalogue.  Think  of  best  Buggy  at  8-51.50;  Two-Seated  Spring  Wagon.  850.00:  a 
handsome  Carriage,  with  Lamps,  full  fenders  and  spring  backs  to  seats,  only  805.00.  Entire  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  MIAMI  MANUFACTURING  t’O.,  Neavc  Building:,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


There’s  lots  of  snap  and  vim  in  this  Hires’  Root-  & 
beer.  There’s  lots  of  pleasure  and  good  health  in  0 
it,  too.  A  delicious  drink,  a  temperance  drink,  a  jf 
home-made  drink,  a  drink  that  delights  the  old  and  0 
young.  Be  sure  aud  get  the  genuine  S 


Hires’ 

Root  beer 


Rootbeer 


®§!  rl  A  2,r>  CCnt  packagc  makofl  •*>  gallons.  Sold  everywhere.  & 

The  Chas.  E.  Hires  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  | 


1  WiTOJT  NOV.  5.  90.  I  PAT.  NOV.  5.80. 


EVAPORATE  YOUR  FRUIT. 

Every  farmhouse  has  some  fruit,  some  time  during  the  season,  that  goes  to 
waste,  and  that  would  he  most  valuable  during  the  winter  months,  if  it  were  dried 
and  put  away  for  use.  But  you  have  no  convenient  way  of  drying  it,  so  it  is 

_ _ =====r^ — ..  thrown  out  and  lost.  Now  what  is 

- - - - — —  needed  to  save  all  this  waste  is  a  small, 

r^===^-T=^gf|  ~ — —  cheap,  convenient  drier  that  can  be 

~~  ^  readily  brought  into  use.  The  U.  S. 

~~~  0  ■  Cook  Stove  Drier  fills  this  need  to  per- 

— ^  ’  fection.  The  illustration  shows  this 

—  mi  «■  n  ir::  —  I  j  I  •  Drier  complete  on  an  ordinary  cook 

»'u  s 't  "U .si'  ,  i  •  stove.  It  can  also  he  used  on  an  oil  or 

!  | CooK  3t<?vc  |  cook  Sim  oinra  ^  U  gasoline  stove.  It  has  eight  galvanized 

7 wutNT  uov.  5.  90,  pat.  nov. 5.90. \  wire-cloth  trays,  containing  12  square 

ij.  "Tpi  feet  of  tray  surface.  The  dimensions 

'  -  1 1 1  iiii.ljB are  :  Base,  22x16  inches  ;  height,  26 

U  -*T|jj|  f  inches.  Sent  by  freight  at  the  receiver’s 

*  V-^  JYT  I  i\  expense.  Weight,  crated,  about  27 

PntTt ? pounds.  It  is  always  ready,  and  with 
JBBlii  ordinary  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  The 

— thrifty  housewife  can  make  it  pay  for 

itself  several  times  over  in  drying  fruit 
\\  l  11  :ijjj  for  home  use,  and  may  be  able  to  dry 

I  fruit  enough  with  it  to  exchange  for  all 

^^===*=  the  groceries  needed  for  a  large  family. 

•==-  We  have  sold  hundreds  of  these  during 

'  past  years  for  $7  ;  but  we  have  been  able 

to  get  a  reduction  this  year,  and  can  now  send  it  and  The  R.  N.-Y.,  one  year,  for 
$5.  Or  we  will  send  it  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  a  club  of  12  new  subscriptions 
at  $1  each.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  should  be  in  every  home  where  fruit  is  to 
be  had,  and,  at  the  reduced  price  this  year,  we  expect  to  ship  at  least  one  thousand 
Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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Report  of  Subscription  Contests 

BY  PRIZE-WINNER  AGENTS  OF 

The  Rural  New  =  Yorker, 

FROM  AUGUST  1,  1894,  TO  JUNE  15,  1895. 


THIS  report  gives  the  names  of  prize  winners  only,  and  does  not  give  names  of 
agents  who  worked  on  the  all-cash  plan.  It  gives  the  number  of  yearly 
subscriptions  sent  by  each,  counting  four  three-month  or  two  six-inonth,  as  one 
yearly,  and  the  profits  derived  by  the  agent,  placing  cash  commissions,  cash  prizes, 
received  for  the  largest  daily  clubs,  and  actual  cash  value  of  other  prizes  all  in  one 
item  to  save  space.  It  will  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  sweepstakes  prizes 
were  also  in  cash.  This  report  was  prepared  with  great  care,  and  no  pains  spared 
to  make  it  absolutely  correct ;  yet  no  doubt  some  small  errors  will  be  discovered. 


Number  of 

Agents’ 

Number  of 

Agents’ 

Name. 

Subscriptions. 

Pay. 

Name. 

Subscriptions. 

Pay. 

Geo.  H.  Pearson,  Conn . . , 

417 

$625  96 

H.  F.  Longworth,  Kan . 

8 

$3  40 

S.  S.  Chandler,  Wis . 

33414 

205  25 

J.  A.  Brace,  N.  Y . 

8 

3  50 

A.  J.  Fraser,  Wls . 

274‘4 

198  78 

Geo.  M.  Hazard,  Vt . 

8 

3  80 

Jos.  Morris,  Mich . 

214 

150  44 

Alien  K.  Johnson,  N.  Y . . . . 

7% 

3  65 

Henry  Reed,  Mass . 

209 

152  84 

Isaac  A.  Baxter,  O . 

7% 

3  20 

J.  E.  Peak,  N.  Y . 

184 

90  80 

R.  P.  Greenleaf,  M.  D.,  Del 

7 

3  50 

A.  Culbertson,  Pa . 

155 

104  25 

W.  H.  Kelley,  N.  Y . 

7 

3  05 

B.  Kenyon,  Va . 

136% 

65  17 

Geo.  W.  Beebe,  B.  C . 

7 

3  00 

Jno.  R.  Wheaton,  N.  Y. . . 

130 

41  00 

Wm.  Pickhardt,  N.  Y . 

7 

3  05 

Theo.  Bond,  N.  Y . 

71 % 

66  60 

N.  L.  Carter,  N.  Y . 

7 

3  05 

E.  G.  Packard,  Del . 

70% 

44  82 

M.  E.  Taylor,  N.  Y . 

7 

5  05 

S.  F.  Johnson,  O . 

61% 

27  37 

Frank  J.  Kroboth,  N.  Y - 

7 

7  05 

Allen  R.  Yale,  Conn . 

58 

53  70 

L.  II.  Clark,  O... . 

7 

3  85 

Monroe  Morse,  Mass . 

49% 

32  87 

H.  C.  Deming,  N.  Y . 

7 

3  10 

W.  F.  Allen  Jr.,  Md . 

49 

30  25 

C.  E.  Bradford,  Wis . 

6  54 

2  95 

C.  M.  Lusk,  N.  Y . 

44 

29  65 

Stephen  Donovan,  N.  Y - 

6% 

3  05 

H.  H.  Powell,  Mich . 

43 

44  30 

G.  L.  Pickett,  Pa . 

6 

2  95 

Parker  Bristol,  N.  Y . 

41% 

34  00 

Chas.  D.  Nixon,  N.  Y . 

6 

3  80 

S.  M.  Rector,  N.  Y . 

41% 

40  48 

Jesse  W.  Osborn,  Ill . 

6 

3  50 

R.  R.  Gage,  Ont . 

4014 

58  00 

A.  M.  Colcord,  Ill . 

6 

2  90 

Ronson  German,  Mich. . . . 

39 14 

19  75 

Arba.  Wood,  Pa . 

5 

2  75 

J.  F.  Rose,  N.  Y . 

38 

13  50 

Wm.  H.  Fowler,  N.  Y . 

5 

2  75 

R.  W.  Wit  land,  Pa . 

37% 

52  65 

C.  S.  Balderston,  Pa . 

5 

2  75 

W.  F.  Newcomb,  N.  S . 

36% 

25  85 

A.  M.  Hamill,  Fla . 

5 

13  90 

G.  E.  Kephart,  O . 

33 

30  70 

Sami.  Curtis,  Ont . 

5 

3  20 

Isaac  Alter,  Cal . 

30 

54  50 

Francis  Peck,  Ont . 

5 

2  75 

J.  II.  Farrington,  N.  Y. .. 

30 

53  25 

Chas.  C.  Hess,  Pa . 

5 

2  75 

D.  L.  Angle,  N.  Y . 

29 

20  40 

J.  F.  Saare,  Wis . 

4% 

3  10 

A.  H.  Root,  N.  Y . 

29 

13  35 

Frank  Elting,  Mich . 

454 

2  68 

M.  H.  C.  Gardner,  N.  Y.. 

2814 

22  45 

Willard  Allen,  N.  Y . 

4 

2  60 

Aaron  I.  Weiden,  Pa . 

28 

19  70 

Jos.  S.  Toff,  Ind . 

4 

2  60 

S.  A.  Little,  N.  Y . 

26 

24  35 

Leonard  Swartz,  Md . 

4 

2  60 

H.  J.  House,  N.  Y . 

26 

21  00 

Alex.  Munro,  Pa . 

4 

2  60 

Preston  E.  Terry,  N.  Y — 

23% 

19  45 

D.  C.  Thompson,  Pa . 

4 

3  00 

Jos.  Shropshire,  N.  J . 

23 

7  00 

O.  W.  Paine,  Mass . — 

4 

3  80 

W.  R.  Houser,  Pa . 

23 

11  25 

E.  Y.  Smith,  Ind . 

4 

2  60 

Harvey  Jewell,  N.  H . 

21% 

13  37 

R.  E.  Stone,  Mich . 

354 

2  90 

B.  T.  Carroll.  N.  Y . 

20 

10  70 

Edwin  W.  Pratt,  Mass . 

3 

2  45 

J.  A.  South  wick,  N.  Y - 

18% 

13  65 

H.  D.  Matthewson,  N.  Y  — 

3 

2  50 

Chas.  Mills,  N.  Y . 

18 

10  15 

B.  W.  Hurst,  Va . 

3 

2  45 

M.  S.  Shelters,  N.  Y . 

18 

9  70 

Courtney  E.  Ferris,  N.  Y... 

3 

2  45 

C.  P.  Hayes,  N.  Y . 

18 

10  40 

C.  M.  Handforth,  Mass . 

3 

2  45 

J.  A.  Newhall,  Mass . 

17 

10  10 

Bert.  Klock,  N.  Y . 

3 

2  30 

E.  B.  Engle,  Pa . 

16% 

10  40 

D.  R.  Hughes,  Wash . 

3 

2  65 

Jno.  G.  Young,  Ind . 

16 

6  35 

P.  K.  Hoadley,  Conn . 

2 

2  30 

H.  V.  Hennion,  N.  J . 

16 

13  70 

S.  C.  Garrett,  N.  Y . 

2 

2  30 

Mrs  Wm.H.  Button,  O... 

16 

6  00 

W.  C.  Noonen,  N.  Y . 

2 

2  30 

G.  H.  Bates,  Pa . 

15 

4  75 

F.  B.  Lindsay,  Ky . 

2 

2  50 

Jno  Smith,  Ind . 

14 

7  50 

Warren  Worden,  Pa . 

2 

7  30 

0.  V.  Kingsley,  N.  Y . 

14 

9  10 

Edwin  G.  Greenman,  Ill _ 

Wi 

2  30 

A.  L.  Sherman,  Vt . 

13% 

3  95 

A.  D.  Thompson,  Pa . 

1% 

2  20 

E.  G.  Kelts,  Pa . 

13 

11  70 

J.  Hayes,  Mass . 

1 

2  15 

J.  W.  Higgins,  N.  J . 

12 

6  45 

W.  Bentzlen,  N.  Y . 

1 

2  25 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Wood,  N.  Y.... 

12 

5  80 

Alex.  Messacar,  Ont . 

1 

2  15 

O.  II.  Smith,  N.  Y . 

1114 

6  68 

Oliver  Smith,  N.  Y . 

1 

10  00 

Wm.  H.  Sanborn,  N.  H - 

11% 

4  85 

Dr.  Jabez  Fisher,  Mass . 

1 

2  15 

Jos.  W.  Higgins,  N.  J . 

11 

4  20 

Ed.  J.  Bronson,  N.  Y . 

1 

5  15 

R.  O.  Bale,  N.  J . 

10% 

6  30 

N.  W.  Craft,  N.  J . 

1 

1  15 

F.  E.  Bennett,  Pa . 

10 

5  60 

R.  B.  Cutts,  O . 

1 

1  65 

Jacob  Richtman,  Mo . 

10 

3  95 

Ben  J.  Pauley,  Pa . 

1 

7  15 

H.  K.  Gilbert,  N.  J . 

10 

4  95  . 

Geo.  Matthews,  Ind . 

1 

4  15 

F.  H.  Ives,  Conn . 

10 

3  60  ' 

D.  H.  Startsman,  Tenn . 

1 

2  15 

S.  J.  Eyerly,  Ills . 

9% 

3  65 

W.  S.  Graves,  Pa . 

1 

2  15 

L.  B.  Richards,  N.  Y . 

9 

3  50 

Jno.  F.  Lake,  Ill . 

*/* 

7  00 

Alex.  Lewis,  N.  Y . 

8% 

4  99  | 

-  - - - 

- - - 

Without  being  exact,  about  3,750  yearly  subscriptions  were  sent  in  by  these 
prize-winner  agents,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  prizes,  also,  in  round  numbers  is 
about  $3,800.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  agents  really,  all  taken  together,  got 
more  vahie  back  than  the  full  amount  of  their  collections  on  subscriptions.  That 
is,  we  might  just  as  well  let  them  keep  all  the  collections,  and  send  them  a  little 
more  besides.  In  explanation  of  some  of  the  very  large  premiums  on  small  clubs, 
and  in  some  cases  for  only  one  subscription,  it  will  be  remembered  that  we  gave  $2 
a  day  to  the  largest  club  received  for  that  day,  in  addition  to  the  regular  cash 
commission  or  other  premiums.  This  $2  bill  went  out  every  day  from  September  1 
to  May  1,  and,  as  will  be  seen  above,  sometimes  went  to  agents  who  sent  only  one 
subscription.  All  the  winners  of  the  $2  a  day  premiums,  are  not  given  above  ;  but 
most  of  the  other  prize  winners  also  won  the  $2  at  different  times.  We  have  given 
the  names  of  some  of  the  winners  of  the  $2  daily  prizes  just  to  show  how  easy  it 
went  at  times,  but  for  the  most  part  omitted  the  names  of  winners  of  this  prize, 
except  such  as  won  the  sweepstakes  prizes  at  the  close  of  some  of  the  contests. 

Next  week  we  shall  announce  the  first  contest  for  the  next  subscription  season. 
There  will  be  money  in  the  work  for  those  who  can  give  it  much  or  little  time. 
From  all  sources,  the  past  year,  from  August  1  to  June  1,  we  received  just  10,753 
new  subscriptions,  whose  names  were  not  on  the  books  last  year.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  prize  winners  sent  less  than  one-half  this  number,  and  many 
that  they  sent  were  renewals,  which  count  the  same  as  new  names,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  prize  winners  have  a  comparatively  easy  thing  of  it. 

i — ;  Any  number  of  people  when  reading  the  above,  will  say,  “  I  could  have  beaten 
that  right  here  at  home.”  Of  course,  you  could.  Any  club  in  the  above  list,  could 
be  beaten  by  any  one  who  would  start  right  out  in  any  good  farming  neighborhood. 
But  the  chances  will  be  better  yet  this  year.  You  should  be  one  of  the  winners. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


{SI 

Fertilizers  containing  a  high  percentage  of  potash  pro-  If 
duce  the  largest  yields  and  best  quality  of 

Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 


and  all  winter  crops. 

Send  for  our  pamphlets  on  the  use  of  potash  on  the  farm.  They  are  sent  free. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you  dollars.  Address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Hot  Always  Lowest  in  Price,  but  Cheapest  because  the  Best. 

WOOLDRIDGE’S 

HIGH-CLASS  FERTILIZERS 

Made  from  strictly  pure  materials — NO  shoddy  or  other  useless  filler  used. 

The  best  grades  of  PURE  DISSOLVED  ANIMAL  BONE  in  connection 
with  ORCHILLA  GUANO  (a  true  Bird  Guano),  which  we  import  from  ORCHILLA 
ISLAND,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  A  FAIR  TRIAL  IS  ALL  THAT  WE  ASK. 
GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

THF  WOOLDRIDGE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

Commercial  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Five  Tons 

of  Grapes 

remove  from  the  soil  12.60  lbs.  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  10.62  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
25.48  lbs.  of  potash.  100  lbs.  of 

Albert’s  Vineyard  Manure 

contains  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  11  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  28  lbs.  of  potash. 

Send  for  free  sample,  and  our  literature  on  “  The 
Manuring  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards,”  and  “  The 
Manuring  of  Garden  Crops.”  They  are  sent  free. 

ROBT.  L.  MERW1N  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Chemical  Fertilizers,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Kail  Fence. 

Alao  manufacturers  of  Iron  Creating,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Unglnea,  Buckeye  Force  Pumpm 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST.  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINCFIELD.  O* 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  GateB-,  Steel  Tree 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards ;  Cabled  Field  and  Hot 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeKalb,Ill 


Hard 
Times 


To  meet  the  present 
hard  times  on  farm¬ 
ers  we  will  sell  them 
direct  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers  for 
grain  crops 
at  the  lowest 
wholesale  prices, 
$12.00  per  ton  and  upwards; 
TOT*  Dissolved  South  Carolina 
Bone — the  highest  grade  made, 
_  Dissolved 

Farmers 

Bone  Meal,  Potash  Salts,  Tankage  and 
Nitrate  Soda.  Send  for  circulars. 

Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


Zz  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  3 


SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE  — SURE. 


FERTILIZER  CO., 
BOSTON  4  NEW  YORK.- 


tBOWKER 


You  Can’t 
Beat  Elasticity. 

Manufacturers  of  soft  wire  fences  have  tried 
It  for  years.  Unruly  bulls,  runaway  horses, 
and  all  kinds  of  farm  stock  have  tired  them¬ 
selves  out  on  it.  and  still  it ‘waves’  above  all 
competition.  For  full  particulars  address 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Stbathroy,  Ont.,  Canada.— This  is  an  off  year 
with  us ;  the  hot  spell  of  early  spring  only  hastened 
growth,  to  have  it  blasted  by  frost,  causing  a 
total  failure  of  all  tree  fruits.  The  drought  has 
been  unprecedented,  and  still  continues.  Land 
plowed  after  May  15,  has  not  received  enough 
moisture  to  germinate  corn.  French  millet  has 
been  sown  to  offset  the  shortage  in  the  hay  crop, 
but,  in  many  cases,  growth  is  impossible.  Mead¬ 
ows  are  very  light — no  $7  hay  this  year.  Winter 
wheat  is  below  the  average,  still  it  is  fair  in  many 
places.  Oats  are  generally  thin  and  short,  and 
much  damaged  by  the  grasshoppers.  Potatoes 
were  largely  planted  and  average  good,  but  need 
rain  at  once.  Corn,  on  sand  and  sandy  loam,  is 
a  good  stand;  otherwise,  spotted,  late  and  un¬ 
certain.  The  frost  of  July  12  played  havoc  with 
buckwheat,  and  damaged  corn  and  potatoes  in 
some  parts. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 


Onions.  Md.  and  Va.,  potato,  per  basket .  75@1  00 

Bermuda,  per  crate . 1  00@1  25 

Egyptian,  per  110-lb  bag . 1  25@1  76 

Kentucky,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  25 

Jersey,  white,  per  basket . 1  00®  1  25 

Jersey,  yellow,  per  basket . . . 1  00@1  25 

PepDers,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box . 1  25®  1  75 

String  beans,  Jersey,  wax,  per  basket .  40®  00 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  35®  50 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl-crate . 1  00@1  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  00®  1  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  fancy,  per  carrier .  50®  75 

Maryland,  per  carrier . 1  00®  1  60 

Charleston,  per  carrier .  50@1  25 

Savannah,  per  carrier .  60@1  00 

Mississippi,  per  case .  70@  80 

Jersey,  per  box .  75@1  00 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  21,850  cans  of  milk, 
189  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  740  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.10  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


Hay  prices  are  being  elevated. 

The  market  for  dry  beans  is  dull. 

Clapp’s  Favorite  pears  are  selling  well. 

The  celery  in  market  is  mostly  of  small  size. 

Green  corn  is  in  large  supply  for  the  season. 

Peas  are  not  plentiful,  and  bring  good  prices. 

Tomatoes  are  mostly  poor,  and  prices  are  low. 

Receipts  of  watermelons 'last  week  were  203 
car-loads. 

The  Boston  egg  market  is  slightly  higher  than 
New  York. 

The  demand  for  dressed  calves  is  light,  as  is 
the  supply. 

The  demand  for  live  poultry  is  light  and  the 
market  weak. 

Small  fruits  are  gradually  giving  place  to  the 
larger  tree  fruits. 

Onions  meet  a  good  demand,  if  choice,  which 
many  of  them  are  not. 

The  trade  in  agricultural  chemicals  is  quiet, 
and  the  demand  moderate. 

The  cheese  market  is  dull,  as  exporters  are 
slow  in  making  purchases. 

The  market  for  seasonable  game  is  dull,  and  re¬ 
ceipts  are  ample  for  all  demands. 

Much  damage  by  blight  is  reported  among  the 
pears  in  many  parts  of  New  York. 

Grasshoppers  are  reported  numerous  and  de¬ 
structive  in  some  parts  of  New  York. 

Small  lots  of  Southern  new  dried  cherries  have 
been  offered  for  about  nine  cents  per  pound. 

Blackberries  have  been  almost  a  glut  on  the 
market  and  prices  have  ruled  low  in  consequence. 

Some  new  hay  has  arrived,  though  not  in  very 
large  amounts.  Prices  rule  about  the  same  as 
for  old. 

Sweet  potatoes  have  begun  to  arrive  from  North 
Carolina,  and  bring  $4  to  $5  per  barrel  if  of  prime 
quality. 

From  appearances,  most  of  the  apples  received 
are  windfalls,  and  of  little  value.  Some  lots  have 
sold  for  75  cents  to  $1  per  barrel. 

Considerable  quantities  of  pears  have  been  ar¬ 
riving  from  nearby  points,  but  they  are  mostly 
green  and  small,  and  sell  for  low  prices. 

Strictly  fancy  butter  is  scarce,  and  sales  are 
readily  made  at  outside  quotations.  All  other 
grades  dull  and  slow,  and  receipts  large. 

Receipts  of  Southern  potatoes  last  week  via  the 
Old  Dominion  Line  were  40,000  barrels,  and  about 
60,000  barrels  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Some  very  fine  egg  plant  sold  for  as  high  as  $5 
per  barrel,  but  a  larger  part  of  the  offerings  are 
not  good  enough  to  bring  anywhere  near  that 
price. 

The  Colorado  beetles  are  still  “aknawing”  the 
vines,  and  annoying  the  growers,  especially  in 
those  districts  where  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
rain.  Wet,  cold  weather  discourages  them. 

Eggs  are  dull,  and  quoted  prices  are  extreme. 
Many  are  arriving  in  poor  condition.  At  the  same 
time,  fancy  strictly  fresh  eggs  are  scarce,  and 
readily  bring  several  cents  more  per  dozen  than 
our  highest  quotations. 

Some  of  the  watermelons  arriving  have  been  so 
overripe  and  heated  and  in  such  poor  shape  that 
thev  have  not  brought  enough  to  cover  the  cost 
of  transportation,  and  such  stock  has  to  be  sold 
for  what  it  will  bring  toward  freight  charges. 

Cucumber  pickles  have  commenced  to  arrive, 
but  generally  very  small  in  size,  and  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  demand  and  cucumbers  plenty  and  cheap, 
low  prices  have  had  to  be  accepted,  and  sales 
have  been  made  as  low  as  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  1,000. 

The  market  for  dressed  poultry  has  been  dull, 
as  large  quantities  have  been  recently  taken  from 
cold  storage,  some  of  it  having  been  put  away 
months  ago.  This  is  taken  out  whenever  the  mar¬ 
ket  seems  to  demand  it,  but  efforts  are  made  to 
get  the  stock  pretty  well  cleaned  up  before  the 
fall  arrivals. 

During  the  week  ending  Saturday,  July  6,  the 
Health  Department  of  New  York  City  examined 
1,659  samples  of  milk,  and  analyzed  20,  of  which 
two  were  found  to  be  watered,  four  skimmed,  11 
both  skimmed  and  watered,  and  only  three  were 
normal.  Of  fruits,  vegetables  and  canned  goods, 
3,063  samples  were  examined,  and  146,447  pounds 
condemned  and  destroyed.  Some  root  beer  ex¬ 
amined  was  found  to  contain  4.27  per  cent  of 
alcohol. 


40  Bushels  i! 

Wheat  ,| 

per  Acre,  i 

Potter,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19/94.  I 

/  used  two  hundred  pounds 
per  acre  of  Bradley's  Phos¬ 
phate  and  secured  forty 
bushels  fine  wheat  per  acre. 

It  was  the  best  piece  of 
wheat  grown  in  this  section, 
and  the  finest  I  ever  raised. 

I  have  used  many  other 
fertilizers,  but  none  that  will 
compare  with  Bradley's, 
and  now  use  no  other. 

Yours  truly, 

K.  S.  Dinehart. 


Pisscrltnncous’  gulvcvtisinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Dally  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  I.  SAGE  k  SON, 

183  Reade  Street.  New  York. 


MARKETS 


BUTTER— NEW. 
Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras  . 
Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts .  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts. 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 


WANTED —Triumph  Potatoes.  September  delivery 
Address  COMMISSION,  care  The  R.  N.-Y. 


16)4@n)4 
.17  @17)4 
.15  @16 
.14  @14)4 
,12  @13 
.16  @16)4 
.  14)4@16)4 
13  @14 
.16  @ — 
,14)4®  15)4 
.13  @14 
.11  @12 
.12  @— 
,10)4@11 
.  9  («  1(1 
.12  @12)4 
.11  @- 
.10  @10)4 
.  8)4®  !))4 
.13  @14 
.11  @12 
.  9  @10 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SHIP  YOUR 


to  responsible  parties  who  will  get  you  highest  market 
prices  for  fine  goods  ?  Choice  Creamery  Butter  and 
Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs  a  specialty.  Apply  to 
GARNER  &  CO.,  32  Little  12tli  St.,  NewYork, 
before  shipping  elsewhere.  Ref.:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  OO. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR 

Fruits  and  Produce 


Receive  and  soil,  in  car  load  lota  and  smaller 


EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby),  at  mark. . . . 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks . 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks . 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice  . . . 
Western,  northerly  sections,  choice. . . 
Western,  southerly  sections,  choice  .. 
Southwestern,  fair,  30-36  doz  per  case 
Western  culls,  per  30-doz  case . 


Dairy,  Hennery  antlFarm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA, 

C7*lr.quirles  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


,  15  )4@  16 
.  14)4@  16 
.  13)4@  14 
.  13  @  13! 

13  @  - 
.  12)4®  - 
.2  75  @3  76 
1  50  @2  70 


Mr.  Dinehart  is  only  one  of 
thousands  of  farmers  who 
always  use  Bradley’s  Ferti¬ 
lizers  on  Wheat,  Oats,  and 
Barley.  For  full  information, 
write  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co., 

Boston 

or  843  Granite  Building, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


is  the  Farmers 
Gold  Mine 


Corn  Fodder 

this  year.  Cut  it  quick 

The  Scientific 
Corn  Harvester 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Md.  k  Del..  Red  Astrachan.  per  crate.  50@  75 

Near-by,  Sour  Bough,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Near-by.  Sweet  Bough,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Md.  and  Del.,  green,  per  crate .  40@  60 

Near-by,  windfalls,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Currants,  Up-River,  cherry,  per  lb .  6®  8 

Up-River,  small,  per  lb .  5®  6 

Grapes.  Fla.,  Niagara,  per  8-till  case . 1  50@3  00 

Huckleberries,  N.  C.,  per  quart .  4@  6 

Delaware  and  Maryland,  per  quart .  4@  6 

Jersey,  per  quart .  5@  8 

Pocono  Mt.,  per  quart .  6@  9 

8hawangunk,  Mountain,  per  quart .  6@  9 

Pears,  Ga.,  Le  Conte,  per  bbl  . 1  50@2  50 

Per  crate .  60®  75 

Peaches,  Ga.  &  S.  C.,  Tlllotson.  per  carrier.. 1  25@ 

Georgia,  per  flat  case .  60@1  25 

FI.  Rivers,  per  carrier . 1  25@  — 

St.  John,  per  carrier . 1  25@l  50 

Amelia,  per  carrier . 1  50@2  00 

Elberta.  per  carrier . 1  75@2  25 

Crawford,  per  carrier . 1  50®  1  75 

Belle  of  Ga.,  per  carrier . .  . 1  25®  1  50 

Michigan,  per  carrier . 1  25@1  50 

Chinese  Free,  per  carrier . 1  25®  1  50 

N.  C.  and  S.  C.,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  00 

N.  C.  and  S.  C..  per  flat  ease .  50@1  00 

Del.  and  Md..  Hales,  per  crate .  50®  60 

Del.  and  Md.,  Hales,  per  basket .  25®  40 

Del.  and  Md.,  Itivers,  per  crate .  60®  80 

Del.  and  Md.,  Rivers,  per  basket .  40®  60 

Defective,  per  carrier .  60@1  (Ml 

Plums,  Ga.,  per  5-lb  basket .  15®  25 

Botan,  per  carrier . 1  50@2  50 

Ga.  and  8.  C.,  Wild  Goose,  per  carrier  ...1  00@1  75 

Robinson,  per  carrier . 1  00®  1  75 

Raspberries,  Up-River,  red.  per  pint .  2)4®  6 

Red,  per  )4  cup .  2®  4 

Red.  per  14  cup .  2@  3 

Blackcap,  per  J4  cup .  2®  3 

Jersey,  red,  per  pint .  2®  5 

Jersey,  blackcap,  per  pint .  ....  2@  4 

Mu8kmelons.  Southern,  per  bush  basket _  75@2  00 

Florida,  per  bbl . 1  00@4  00 

Florida,  per  )4-bbl  basket .  50®  1  00 

Watermelons,  Florida,  per  100  .  15  00®  18  00 

Georgia.,  per  100  .  18  00®  25  00 

Florida  and  Georgia,  per  car-load. ..  .100  00@175  00 


Safety  Shafts 


Safety 

Seals 

Adjustable 


Because  It  Is  ^ 

EASIEST  to  HANDLE, 
SAFEST  to  OPERATE, 
HANDIEST  to  STORE  AWAY. 

Will  save  many  times  cost  in  one  season.  We 
have  several  styles,  prices  just  right.  Sendforcata. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.,  Springfield,©. 


Tbe  Standard 


BEST  AND 

MOST  ECONOMICAL 


A  I  P  P  Poli/QC  of  best  St.  Lambert  butter 
>  Ji  U<  Ui  UUltuO  blood;  also  a  young  hull 
very  cheap.  Bulls  sold  from  our  herd  have  sired 
cows  testing  up  to  21  pounds  12  ounces  of 
butter  In  seven  days  for  Messrs.  Miller  &  Sibley. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New- Yorker. 


CORN  HARVESTER 


I  HORSE  AND  2  MEN  WILL  CUT 
5  TO  8  ACRES  IN  A  DAY. 

All  metal  with  SAFETY  GUARDS.  It  will  pay 
you  to  write  us  for  circular  and  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


TO  FIGHT  INTEMPERANCE 


Why  not  fight  it  (l.  e.,  license  and  the  fellowship 
thereof)  religiously  and  politically,  publicly  and  pri¬ 
vately.  seven  days  In  the  week  ?  Are  we  not  stulti¬ 
fying  ourselves  as  friends  of  temperance  by  support¬ 
ing  pro-license  oiganizations-  alas  !  the  only  kind 
I  know  of  among  us.  Never  a  great  evil  so  easily  de¬ 
stroyed  when  its  opponents  unite  against  it.  Anyone 
person  solid  for  temperance  Is  so  far  a  saving,  re¬ 
deeming  nucleus  to  gather  around.  It  is  awful  to 
have  to  say,  but  1  must  believe  our  total  abstinence 
Christian  women  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
present  utterly  pro-license  and  pro-ever  social  organ¬ 
ization  of  all  Christendom.  F.  K.  I’UOKNTX. 

DeLAVAN,  Wis.,  July  11,  1895. 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed 

Clover . 

Salt . 

Straw,  long  rye  . . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . 

Wheat . 


OTP  A  W/berry  plants  in  July  $1  per  100.  August  and 
o  I  flrt  I »  September  at  lower  rates,  by  mail. 
Kansas.  Black  Ras.,  etc.,  in  season. 

R.  JOHNSTON,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Southern,  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Chili  red,  prime,  per  bbl . 

Fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 

Culls,  per  bbl . 

North  Carolina,  sweet,  prime,  per  bbl 


2  00@2  25  - - - — 

2  00@2  25 
1  75@2  25 

i||i6o  More  Oats  and  Straw, 

!Ii“  More  Corn  and  Stalk, 

More  Luscious  Fruit, 

13  @  16 
13  @  15 

12)4®  13  VMM 

n*®  -  r  Ml*  Ft 

7  @  7)4 

®  gj*  Made  by  THE  CLEVELANI 

60  @  70  Fertilizers  for  different  soils  am 
40  @  50  Soda— Sulphate  Potash— Mu rlat< 

1  qq  %\i2  -Acid— always  on  hand  for  those  i 

:  20  1  25  THE  CLEVELA1 


More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Vegetables, 

More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs 

FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Williamson  County,  Tenn.— The  potato  season 
is  about  over  here  for  the  first  crop,  and  was  the 
poorest  in  20  years — from  10  to  20  barrels  per  acre. 
From  the  tuber  of  Carman  No.  1,  I  had  13  hills, 
producing  about  one-half  peck.  I  did  not  weigh 
them;  they  are  nothing  extra;  quality  good.  It 
does  not  suit  this  market.  *  j.  b. 


POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  S’westem,  per  pair. . . 
Pigeons,  per  pair . 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100  bunches 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100 . 

Celery,  Michigan,  per  doz  . 

Jersey,  per  doz  roots . 

Cucumbers.  Jersey,  per  bushel  box _ 

Jersey,  per  half-bbl  basket . 

Maryland,  per  crate . 

Norfolk,  per  basket  . 

Egg  plant.  Fla.,  per  bbl . 

Jersey,  per  basket . . 

Charleston,  per  bushel-basket . 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  100 . 

North  Carolina,  per  100 . 

Green  peas.  Jersey,  per  basket . 

Long  Island,  per  bag . 


1  00@3  00 

1  00@2  50 
25®  40 

•  12J4@  25 
.  S0@  (3) 
.  65®  75 
.  40®  50 
.  25@  — 

2  00@4  00 
.2  00@2  50 

75®  1  25 
75@1  25 
25@1  00 
50@  75 
.  76ffil  25 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARDWOOD 

ASHES 


Supplied  in  carload  lots,  in  bulk,  sacks,  or 
barrels,  direct  from  Canadian  storehouses. 
Bone  Meal,  Bone  ami  Blood,  etc.,  shipped 
direct  from  the  immense  slaughter  houses 
of  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago.  For  prices,  pam¬ 
phlets,  etc.,  address  MUJiROE,  LABOR  <fc 
CO.,  32  Arcade  Building,  OSW  ECO,  N.  Y. 
General  Eastern  Agents  for  Armour  &  Co., 
of  Chicago, 


The  records  show  this  Threshing  -machine  to  be  the 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  all. 
Requires  only  about  \%  miles  travel  per  hour.  For  full 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Rye- 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cir¬ 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  send 
ror  F earless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder  cutters,  Car¬ 
riers  and  Drag -saw  Machines,  and  for  information  show¬ 
ing  “  Why  Ensilage  Days,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata¬ 
logue.  Address,  MIXAUB  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


BONE  FERTILIZERS 


5i4 
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Part  XIV. 

Knowing  how  nitrification  is  produced, 
the  next  step  for  the  farmer  is  to  know 
how  to  bring  about  this  desired  action 
in  his  soil.  Put  milk  or  ripe  fruit  away 
in  ordinary  air,  and  it  will  soon  begin  to 
sour  and  decay  ;  put  it  on  ice,  or  put 
boiling  water  on  it,  or  surround  it  with 
the  “  sterilized  air  ”  we  told  about  last 
week,  and  it  will  remain  sweet  much 
longer.  Why  ?  Because,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  conditions  are  bad  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  spread  of  the  bacteria.  In 
the  ordinary  air,  they  multiplied  rap¬ 
idly,  and  thus  brought  about  decay.  This 
is  just  the  condition  we  desire  in  the 
soil.  When  we  hire  a  gang  of  men  to 
work  after  the  binder,  or  on  the  thrash¬ 
ing  machine,  we  don’t  want  a  big  storm 
to  put  in  an  appearance.  If  we  had  our 
choice,  we  would  have  a  clear  day — not 
too  hot,  and  with  a  good  breeze — because 
such  a  day  gives  conditions  that  bring 
out  a  man’s  best  labor,  and  that  is  what 
we  have  invested  our  money  in.  It’s  just 
the  same  way  with  these  little  bacteria 
in  the  soil.  They  do  their  best  work 
under  certain  fixed  conditions,  and  we 
get  more  work  out  of  them  by  making 
those  conditions  right.  First,  there 
must  be  an  abundance  of  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  present.  Without  an  abund¬ 
ant  supply  of  phosphoric  acid,  nitrifica¬ 
tion  will  proceed  but  slowly  if  at  all. 
People  sometimes  ask  why,  in  all  stand¬ 
ard  fertilizers,  the  percentage  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  far  above  what  the  ash  of 
the  crop  shows.  Without  the  phosphates, 
there  can  be  no  growth  or  life,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  nitrogen  is  supplied,  and 
these  useful  bacteria  will  refuse  to  work 
when  phosphoric  acid  is  absent. 

There  must  also  be  present  in  the  soil 
a  good  supply  of  oxygen.  This  may  be 
supplied  by  letting  the  air  into  the  soil 
by  tillage.  Just  as  we  explained  in  the 
treatment  of  that  clay  soil,  deep  plow¬ 
ing  and  mixing  organic  matter  in  the 
soil,  will  loosen  it — let  in  the  air.  This 
means  increased  warmth  and  moisture, 
and  a  needed  supply  of  oxygen  to  carry 
out  this  work  of  nitrification. 

Another  point  is  that  nitrification  will 
not  be  readily  carried  on  in  acid  or  sour 
soils.  Take  a  low  peat  or  muck  swamp, 
and  you  will  find  few  useful  bacteria, 
and  very  little  nitrogen  that  plants  can 
use.  Drain  the  swamp  and  let  m  the 
air  by  stirring  the  soil,  and  it  will  be 
improved,  but  not  yet  ready  to  support 
good  crops. .  Add  a  heavy  dressing  of 
lime  or  wood  ashes,  and  you  will  in 
time  see  a  great  change  for  the  better. 
In  addition  to  the  mechanical  effect  of 
the  lime  on  the  organic  matter  of  the 
swamp,  it  has  “sweetened”  it  or  changed 
its  sourness,  and  thus  promoted  the 
growth  of  bacteria  and  consequently, 
nitrification.  This  matter  of  curing  the 
sourness  of  soils,  is  an  important  one. 
The  chemist  at  the  Rhode  Island  Station 
has  made  a  special  study  of  it,  and  some 
of  his  conclusions  are  of  great  interest 
and  value.  We  shall  talk  about  them 
later. 

Another  established  fact  is  that  nitri¬ 
fication  goes  on  best  when  the  materials 
are  kept  at  a  favorable  temperature. 
This  is  illustrated  by  considering  the 
decay  of  fruit  in  warm  air,  and  in  a  cold 
ice-box.  The  bacteria  are  probably  most 
active  at  about  95  degrees  or  there- 


Summer  Homes  and  Tours. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book — list  of 
over  3,000  summer  hotels  and  boarding 
houses  in  Catskill  Mountains  and  central 
New  York.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  to 
H.  B.  Jagoe,  General  Eastern  Passenger 
Agent  West  Shore  Railroad,  363  Broad¬ 
way,  New  YTork,  or  free  upon  applica¬ 
tion. — Adv. 


abouts.  In  summer,  therefore,  we  may 
expect  to  find  nitrification  going  on  most 
actively,  and  practical  experiments  show 
that  this  is  so.  A  very  high  temperature, 
however,  will  destroy  the  nitrifying 
power  of  the  soil,  and  so  will  a  complete 
drying. 

The  last  point  to  consider  is  that  shade 
or  the  absence  of  a  strong  light,  seems 
necessary  for  nitrification. 

To  review  these  conditions  briefly,  the 
ideal  soil  to  produce  available  nitrogen 
would  be  about  as  follows  :  Open  and 
porous  with  good  drainage,  yet  capable 
of  retaining  a  fair  amount  of  water  and 
admitting  air.  Not  sour,  cold  or  heavy, 
but  with  an  abundance  of  phosphoric 
acid,  lime  and  potash.  In  other  words, 
the  soil  itself  should  be  open  and  mellow 
with  abundant  supplies  of  mineral  plant 
food.  The  culture  should  be  such  as  to 
keep  the  soil  from  packing  hard.  The 
upper  surface  should  be  well  stirred, 
both  to  admit  air,  and  bring  up  a  neces¬ 
sary  supply  of  water.  Then  with  a  hot 
summer  and  some  crop  to  shade  the 
ground,  we  should  expect  a  rapid  forma¬ 
tion  of  soluble  nitrogen — if  the  organic 
matter  had  previously  been  supplied. 
We  are  working  on  this  principle  in  gar¬ 
dening  this  year.  The  soil  is  deep  and 
black  with  a  tough,  hard  sod  on  it,  but 
well  drained.  We  have  used  heavy 
dressings  of  bone  and  potash,  and  have 
secured  an  immense  growth  of  all  crops. 
We  have  mulched  this  soil  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  it  is  fully  shaded.  We  thus 
expect,  during  the  next  six  weeks,  to 
promote  rapid  nitrification,  and  thus 
break  up  and  decay  the  tough,  hard  sod. 

But  this,  of  course,  will  render  avail¬ 
able  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen.  What 
will  become  of  that  ?  This  question 
brings  up  one  of  the  most  important 
principles  of  agriculture.  Suppose  I 
hired  six  men  for  a  week  to  work  on  the 
thrasher.  I  agree  to  pay  them  $2  per 
day  and  board  for  six  days.  I  feed  them 
well  and  make  them  comfortable,  and 
they  start  in  prepared  to  do  good  work. 
By  Thursday  night  everything  is  done. 
I  can’t  find  anything  more  for  them  to 
do,  and  they  simply  dawdle  around  over 
a  few  chores  for  two  whole  days,  taking 
my  money  and  eating  my  food.  You 
would  say  that  is  a  foolish  operation  ; 
yet  it  is  on  the  same  principle  for  a 
farmer  to  tend  his  soil  so  as  to  promote 
this  nitrification  during  July  and  August, 
and  then  leave  it  bare  of  crops  during 
September,  or  after  corn  and  potatoes 
stop  growing.  Here  we  are  striving  to 
make  these  bacteria  work  double  time 
during  August.  That  will  mean  lots  of 
available  nitrogen  which  will  be  wasted 
or  utilized  as  we  leave  the  ground  bare 
or  start  another  crop. 

For  our  own  part  we  shall  prepare  for 
this  by  sowing  Crimson  clover  in  every 
crop  that  does  not  prolong  its  growth 
until  late  in  the  season.  On  much  of  the 
land,  potted  strawberry  plants  will  be 
set  this  fall.  The  object  is  to  have  some 
growing  crop — let  it  be  fruit,  grain  or 
clover,  to  utilize  the  summer’s  work  of 
the  bacteria  in  making  the  nitrogen 
available.  A  crop  of  corn  furnishes  an 
ideal  place  for  the  work  of  this  bacteria; 
yet  after  the  corn  crop  is  harvested,  a 
large  part  of  the  available  nitrogen  will 
be  washed  out  of  the  soil  unless  some 
young  and  thrifty  crop  follow  on  to 
utilize  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  let  any  soil 
lie  bare  during  the  fall  rains.  In  the 
experiments  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  drainage 
waters  from  a  large  field  were  carefully 
examined  each  month  for  12  years.  Up 
to  September  1,  while  crops  were  mak¬ 
ing  more  or  less  growth,  there  appeared 
but  little  soluble  nitrogen  in  the  drain¬ 
age  waters.  During  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  no  growing  crops  were  on 
the  ground,  the  nitrogen  appeared  in 
the  water,  and  large  quantities  were 
passed.  This  is  just  what  we  would  ex¬ 
pect.  During  the  hot  months  of  July 
and  August,  the  organic  matter  was 
broken  up,  and  the  nitrogen  made  sol¬ 
uble.  While  growing  crops  were  in  the 
soil,  it  was  all  utilized,  or  nearly  so.  In 


September  the  land  was  left  bare  of 
crops,  and  there  being  no  roots  to  utilize 
it,  the  nitrogen  was  washed  out  of  the 
soil — in  other  words,  wasted. 

This,  then,  indicates  one  great  mis¬ 
take  in  the  treatment  of  our  soils,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  grain  rotation.  Small  grains 
make  little  growth  after  July,  and  unless 
clover  be  sowed  with  them,  all  the  work 
of  nitrification  will  be  largely  lost.  The 
importance  of  clover  in  the  grain  is  thus 
made  doubly  evident.  The  corn  crop,  as 
we  have  said,  is  likely  to  be  the  weak 
point  in  this  loss  of  nitrogen,  because  it 
is  often  ’followed  by  potatoes,  and  thus 
the  ground  lies  bare  during  the  autumn 
rains.  This  we  believe  to  be  a  mistake. 
A  crop  of  rye  will  give  a  large  crop  of 
organic  matter  to  turn  under,  but  wher¬ 
ever  Crimson  clover  will  grow,  it  will 
prove  much  more  valuable  than  the  rye. 
Suppose  the  Crimson  clover  do  not  live 
through  the  winter  !  Whatever  growth 
it  makes  through  the  fall,  is  so  much 
gain.  As  any  one  can  readily  see,  it 
makes  use  of  the  available  nitrogen,  and 
turns  it  into  organic  matter.  There  it 
is  safe  for  future  crops  until  nitrification 
starts  again  the  following  summer.  Thus 
Nature  goes  through  her  rounds  year 
after  year.  The  skillful  farmer  avoids 
the  wastes  that  occur  at  her  changes. 


MORE  ABOUT  MOLES. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  6,  Fairfax 
tells  of  his  efforts  to  exterminate  moles, 
and  discusses  the  merits  of  various  kinds 
of  traps  invented  to  ensnare  them.  He 
says  that  he  used  every  poison  he  could 
hear  of,  and  speaks  of  trying  corn  sat¬ 
urated  with  strychnine.  The  moles,  1 
think,  would  have  eaten  horseradish  root 
just  as  readily.  Still,  moles  can  be 
poisoned  if  enough  care  be  taken. 

Several  of  my  friends  tell  me  that  they 
have  succeeded  with  corn  soaked  in  a 
solution  of  arsenic.  Arsenic  is  not  as 
sure  a  poison  as  strychnine — it  may 
either  vomit  or  purge  the  animal,  and  so 
fail  to  take  effect — and  it  does  not  read¬ 
ily  dissolve  in  water ;  but  it  has  the 
supreme  advantage  of  being  tasteless, 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


“RUNDOWN,’5 

“tired  out”  woman 
who  complains  of 
backache,  headache, 
loss  of  appetite,  ex¬ 
treme  lassitude  and 
that  “don’t  care” 
feeling  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  suffering  from 
“Female  Weakness,” 
some  irregularity  or 
derangement  of  the 
special  functions  of 
womanhood.  Very 
often  womb  troubles 
set  the  nerves  wild 
with  affright  and  as  a 
result  the  woman  suf¬ 
fers  from  sleeplessness,  nervousness,  nerv¬ 
ous  prostration,  faintness  and  dizziness, 
irritability  and  indigestion.  In  all  cases  of 
irregularity  or  suspended  monthly  function 
and  in  all  those  nervous  diseases  depend¬ 
ing  upon  local  causes,  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  will  restore  you  to  perfect 
health.  Instead  of  the  exhaustion  and 
feeling  of  weight  and  dragging  down  in  the 
abdomen,  you  feel  fresh  and  strong.  For 
young  girls  who  suffer  from  irregularities, 
for  the  hard-working  woman  who  suffers 
from  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membranes  causing  a  constant  drain  upon 
the  system,  there  is  no  prescription  used 
by  any  physician  which  can  equal  in  re¬ 
sults  Dr.  Pierce’s.  For  over  thirty  years 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  chief  consulting  physi¬ 
cian  to  the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical 
Institute  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  used  his 
“Favorite  Prescription”  in  the  diseases 
of  women  which  had  long  been  his  spe¬ 
cialty  and  in  fully  ninety-eight  per  cent, 
of  all  cases,  it  has  permanently  cured. 


Mrs.  John  M.  Conklin,  of  Patterson ,  Putnam 
Co.,  N.  y.,  writes  :  “lam 
enjoying  perfect  health, 
and  have  been  since  I  took 
the  last  bottle  of  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion.  I  took  five  bottles 
of  it.  Never  expected  to 
be  any  better  when  I  com¬ 
menced  taking  it,  but 
thank  God,  I  can  say  that 
I  am  glad  it  reached  my 
home.  I  had  falling  of 
the  womb,  and  flowing 
caused  by  miscarriage, 
and  was  very  weak  when 
I  commenced  taking  your 
medicines.  I  was  cured  /a-4!j 
by  taking  five  bottles  in  fit. 
all — two  of  the  ‘  Favorite  ,,  _ 

Prescription  ’  and  three  MrS.  Conklin. 

of  the  *  Golden  Medical  Discovory.’  ” 


W&sbiog  Powder 

can  be  used  successfully  with  the 
hardest  water.  It  Is  a  time  saver,  labor 
saver,  and  money  saver,  and  especially 
in  the  dairy.  Nothing  cuts  the  grease 
on  milk  pails,  pans,  &c.,  so  thoroughly 
and  keeps  the  milk  room  so  sweet 
and  clean.  Sold  everywhere  in  large 
packages  at  25  cents.  i 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  live  stock. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  CO., 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 


Some  women  who  live  in  the  country, 
at  some  seasons  have  to  depend  on 
hard  water  for  cleaning  purposes.  As 
soap  has  very  little  effect  in  making  it 
soft,  the  work  of  keeping  things  clean 
Is  made  harder  than  ever.  Over  a 
million  women  know  now  and  more 
ought  to  know  that 


rfSSftSWATEB  PROOF,1 IS  SET 


N’o  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlastt  (in  or  iron 
4  Durable  Substitute  for  Fluster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
jest  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac. 
The  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO.,  CAJll)EN,Ji.J. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF  1 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roofs, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  Street,  N.  Y 


THE  BEST  CORRUGATED 

ROOFING 

For  2%  cents  per  Square  Foot. 

The  J.  W.  Hosford  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

25=cent  Binder. 

We  have  been  looking-  for  years  for  a 
cheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  The 
Rural,  so  that  the  paper  could  be  kept 
clean  and  preserved  for  years.  Now  we 
have  it ;  we  can  send  it,  postpaid,  for 
25  cents,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub¬ 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  preserve  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  ordinary  binder  is  too  expensive 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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More  About  Moles. 

(CONTINUED.) 

while  the  bitter  taste  of  strychnine 
warns  the  animal  at  once  of  danger,  and 
if  we  remember  that  the  mole  has  all 
the  sagacity  of  the  rat,  and  more  acute 
senses  than  that  rodent,  we  will  not  try 
him  with  that  kind  of  bait.  To  poison 
moles,  a  good  solution  of  arsenic  should 
be  obtained  (soft  water  will  be  the  best 
to  use)  in  a  clean  earthenware  vessel  (not 
an  old  tin  can),  and  the  corn  soaked  in  it 
till  soft  and  then  dropped  into  the  runs 
with  a  stick  or  spoon,  and  not  the  fingers, 
to  avoid  tainting  the  corn  with  the  scent 
of  the  hands. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  earth¬ 
worms  were  used  instead  of  grain,  they 
would  answer  the  purpose  better,  as 
they  are  the  mole’s  natural  food,  and 
would  likely  be  eaten  more  readily. 
Whether  they  would  absorb  enough  of 
the  poison  or  not,  I  cannot  say;  I  never 
heard  of  any  one  trying  the  experiment. 

A  dog  will  frequently  become  very  ex¬ 
pert  in  catching  moles.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  once  had  a  small  dog  that  would 
frequently  catch  two  or  three  in  a  day, 
along  the  fence  rows,  while  following 
him  to  and  from  his  work  in  the  fields. 
He  could  scent  a  mole  as  readily  as  a 
terrier  does  a  rat,  and  generally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  him.  He  would  follow 
a  mole  along  his  run  by  scent,  and  try 
every  few  yards  to  scratch  him  out.  Per¬ 
haps,  with  a  little  care  in  breeding,  we 
could  develop  a  breed  of  mole  dogs  just 
as  we  have  rat  dogs. 

But,  perhaps,  the  best  plan  to  get  rid 
of  the  mole  is  to  trap  him,  and  I  think 
the  best  trap  for  the  purpose  is  that  used 
by  the  professional  mole  catchers  of 
England  and  Wales,  which  doesn’t  seem 
to  have  come  under  the  notice  of  Fair¬ 
fax.  This  trap  is  very  simple  in  con¬ 
struction,  and  I  think  almost  any  one 
from  the  rural  districts  of  the  Old  Coun¬ 
try  could  make  one.  It  consists  of  a  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  board,  five  or  six  inches 
long,  with  a  couple  of  strips  of  bent  wood 
fastened  in  each  end  through  which  the 
mole  passes  as  he  goes  along  his  run. 
Right  inside  these  are  the  strands  of 
horsehair  that  snare  the  mole.  The  trap 
is  sprung  by  a  small  wooden  trigger  in 
the  center  of  the  board,  which  sticks 
down  into  the  run.  To  set  the  trap,  the 
run  is  excavated  the  length  of  the  board, 
which  is  placed  over  the  run.  The  run 
is  thus  left  open  for  the  mole  to  pass 
along,  and,  coming  from  either  way,  he 
springs  the  trigger,  which  is  fastened  to 
a  spring  of  bent  wood  to  which  are 
fastened  the  horsehair  strands.  It  is  a 
good  deal  like  the  Nash  trap,  with  the 
trigger  of  the  Isbell.  The  material  in 
the  trap  doesn’t  cost  five  cents,  it  can  be 
made  by  any  one,  and  there  is  no  patent. 

This  trap,  as  I  have  said,  is  used  by 
the  mole.catchers  of  the  Old  Country, 
and  they  become  wonderfully  expert  in 
the  use  of  it.  They  take  contracts  to 
keep  a  farm  free  from  moles,  and  lam 
told  that  they  will  get  every  mole  on  the 
place.  They  smear  their  hands  with  a 
substance  which  keeps  the  human  scent 
from  adhering  to  the  traps,  for  the  mole 
has  a  very  delicate  sense  of  smell.  The 
success  of  these  men  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  make  a  lifelong  study 
of  the  habits  of  the  mole  and  the  best 
method  of  catching  him,  for  after  all, 
more  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  trapper 
than  the  kind  of  trap  used.  Mole  catch¬ 
ers  not  only  set  their  traps  in  the  per¬ 
manent  runways,  as  Fairfax  advises,  but 
as  near  the  home  of  the  mole  as  possible, 
where  he  likely  passes  most  frequently 
and  with  the  least  suspicion  of  danger. 

The  mole,  after  all,  has  his  place  in 
the  economy  of  Nature.  He  is  one  of 
those  checks  and  balances  which  we  find 
throughout  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  and  by  eating  grubs,  worms 
and  noxious  insects,  renders  some  slight 
service  to  man.  He  is  very  troublesome 
in  gardens,  strawberry  and  truck  patches, 
lawns,  flower  beds,  etc.,  and  frequently 
compels  the  replanting  of  a  great  deal 
of  corn.  One  farmer,  who  had  been 


troubled  by  moles  burrowing  in  the  cold 
frames  in  which  he  started  his  melons, 
surrounded  them  with  a  ditch  a  couple 
of  feet  deep,  but  the  mole  tunneled 
under  it,  and  came  up  on  the  inside. 
Not  one  farmer  in  a  hundred,  probably, 
makes  any  effort  to  exterminate  moles. 

Shandon,  O.  w.  m. 


HOW  TO  FEED,  WATER  AND  GROOM 
HORSES. 

The  best  feed  for  horses  of  whatever 
class,  is  oats,  corn,  bran  and  hay.  When 
a  horse  is  off  his  feed,  or  slightly  ailing 
from  any  cause  not  indicative  of  violent 
disease,  bran  mashes  with  good  nursing 
will  bring  him  out  all  right  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten.  Nothing  is  better  than  an 
occasional  feed  of  roots — carrots,  pota¬ 
toes  or  turnips.  If  a  half  peck  of  these 
could  be  given  daily  as  a  morning  or 
evening  meal,  the  effect  would  be  quickly 
shown.  The  foal  should  be  taught  to 
eat  roots  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  young  colts,  oats  alone  with  grass 
or  hay,  according  to  the  season,  should 
be  allowed.  In  winter,  half  oats  and 
corn,  ground  or  whole,  may  be  fed  with 
benefit,  unless  the  young  things  are  in¬ 
tended  for  racing  and  are  in  warm 
stables,  when  the  corn  would  be  too 
heating.  All  fast-working  horses  should 
have  three  meals  daily.  The  hours  of 
feeding  are  of  great  importance.  These 
should  be,  if  possible,  the  same  daily. 

Watering  is  of  fully  as  much  import¬ 
ance  as  the  feeding.  A  horse  is  particu¬ 
lar  as  to  the  water  he  drinks,  yet  he 
may  be  accustomed  to  any  water,  if  fit 
for  human  use.  Running  water  is  best  ; 
that  of  ponds  without  outlet  or  inlet  is 
the  worst,  and  should  never  be  used. 
Well  water  may  be  given  without  fear. 
Water  should  always  be  given,  if  the 
horse  will  drink,  before  feeding,  and 
immediately  after  feeding.  In  hot 
weather,  water  frequently  ;  only  a  few 
quarts  should  be  given  at  a  time,  for  a 
heated  horse  will  take  more  than  is  good 
for  him.  Upon  stopping,  let  the  horse 
have  two  or  three  light  sips,  just  enough 
to  moisten  his  throat,  and  when  start- 
ing  give  him  six  quarts  or  more  as  the 
occasion  seems  to  demand.  Under  no 
circumstances,  allow  a  heated  horse  to 
drink  heartily. 

The  importance  of  steadiness  and  care 
in  the  management  of  a  stable,  and  in 
the  grooming  of  horses,  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  Always  be  kind  to  a  horse, 
and  not  have  him  in  constant  fear,  as 
this  has  made  many  ugly  horses.  Many 
stablemen  imagine  that  the  currycomb 
is  an  instrument  for  cleaning  the  legs 
and  body  of  the  horse ;  its  only  use 
should  be  to  clean  the  brush,  and  to 
loosen  the  scurf  on  the  fleshy — not  bony 
parts  of  the  body.  Clean  when  the  horse 
is  dirty,  always  once  a  day  when  the 
horse  is  kept  in  the  stable.  Horses  that 
run  in  pastures  in  summer,  require  no 
grooming.  Always  clean  the  horse’s 
legs  when  brought  in  from  the  mud  or 
snow  ;  if  this  is  neglected,  it  will  cause 
scratches,  stocked  legs,  etc. 

Blanketing  is  always  necessary  when 
the  horse  is  standing  in  the  stable  in 
winter  ;  a  light  sheet  is  about  as  neces¬ 
sary  in  summer.  A  horse  should  always 
be  blanketed  when  standing  in  a  draft 
or  in  rain  ;  use  a  cloth  or  a  rubber 
blanket  as  the  case  may  be.  In  blanket¬ 
ing  a  horse,  see  that  the  blanket  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  cover  the  animal  from 
the  neck  to  the  tail  ;  see  also  that  the 
breast  flaps  protect  this  sensitive  part, 
and  that  the  blanket  is  large  enough  to 
cover  sides  and  flanks  fully. 

The  feet  are  half  the  horse  ;  in  fact, 
a  horse  with  bad  feet  is  as  nearly  a 
worthless  animal  as  is  possible.  When 
the  horse  is  brought  in  from  the  road, 
each  foot  should  be  examined  with  a 
pick  to  see  that  no  gravel  or  hard  sub¬ 
stance  has  found  lodgment  between  the 
frog  and  shoe.  If  the  hoof  is  inclined  to 
be  hard  and  brittle,  oil  it.  In  all  re¬ 
spects,  kindness  and  attention  to  a  horse 
are  both  satisfactory  and  remunerative. 
Remsen,  N.  Y.  n.  e.  w. 


Care  of  the  Breeding  Boar. — Mr. 
James  Riley,  a  well-known  breeder  of 
Indiana,  gives  the  following  sensible  ad¬ 
vice  in  the  Swine  Breeders’  Journal : 

First,  the  boar  should  be  kept  in  a  lot  separate 
from  the  sows;  a  grass  lot  is  preferable  where 
he  can  have  plenty  of  exercise  and  in  summer 
time  plenty  of  shade  and  pure  water.  Feed  good, 
healthful  food,  not  much  corn ;  around  oats  and 
ground  wheat,  about  two-thirds  oats  and  one- 
third  wheat,  make  an  excellent  food.  In  winter, 
or  through  the  breeding  season,  feed  some  oil 
meal  once  or  twice  a  week;  also  give  him  butter¬ 
milk,  as  the  acid  in  it  reduces  his  flesh  and  helps 
to  keep  him  vigorous.  Don’t  let  the  boar  get  too 
poor.  It  is  a  mistake  to  let  him  get  as  poor  as 
Job’s  turkey.  To  get  lots  of  pigs,  the  boar  should 
be  kept  in  good,  healthy  condition,  not  too  fat,  to 
make  him  sluggish,  or  too  poor,  but  in  as  good 
health  as  possible  to  get  good,  strong,  healthy 
pigs.  We  should  remember  that  this  is  laying 
the  foundation  of  success  in  the  coming  pig  crop. 
If  the  pigs  come  weakly  and  diseased,  no  amount 
of  feed  will  bring  them  out. 

The  service  of  the  boar  is  very  important,  and 
where  a  great  many  mistakes  are  made.  Some 
will  turn  the  boar  in  with  the  sow,  or  several  sows, 
perhaps,  and  let  them  run  with  him  all  through 
the  period  of  heat.  The  boar  will,  no  doubt,  serve 
a  sow  six  or  eight  times  during  her  heat.  This 
will  run  him  down,  until  he  will  not  get  full, 
strong  litters.  Every  breeder  find  farmer,  as 
well  as  those  who  raise  hogs,  should  have  a  breed¬ 
ing  box.  This  can  easily  be  made  of  common 
fence  boards,  1x5  inches;  make  it  10  to  18  inches 
wide,  26  inches  high,  and  five  feet  long,  without 
top  or  bottom.  Nail  a  seven-inch  slat  across  the 
bottom  of  the  rear  end  of  the  box,  then  make  a 
bridge  three  feet  long,  two  feet  wide  and  seven 
inches  high.  Place  this  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
box;  when  the  sow  is  in,  this  will  give  the  boar 
seven  inches  elevation,  and  in  this  way  he  can 
serve  the  larger  sow  without  straining  himself. 
One  service  is  enough ;  then  put  the  sow  in  a 
quiet  place  by  herself  until  she  goes  out  of  heat. 
This  is  for  large  sows  and  large  boars.  If  a  small 
sow  and  large  boar  are  used,  put  a  temporary 
bottom  in  the  box  to  raise  the  sow.  Always  watch 
and  assist  the  sow  by  placing  a  broad  board 
under  her  belly  to  hold  her  up;  in  this  way,  small 
sows  may  be  bred  to  heavy  boars. 


Keep  it  in  tite  House— that  it  may  be  promptly 
administered  in  all  sudden  attacks  of  Cholera  Morbus 
Cramps,  Diarrhea,  Colic,  or  any  Affection  of  the 
Bowels,  for  which  Dr.  Jayne’s  Carminative  Balsam 
is  an  effectual  remedy.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
every  family  will  find  in  it  a  useful  and  reliable  cura¬ 
tive. — A(lv. 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 


The  greatest  horse 
remedy  in  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
in  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  backed 
by  a  standing  offer 
of  #100  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  it  won’t  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Contracted 
and  KnottedCords, 
Shoe  Bolls,  when 
first  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

□  Dit.  S.  A.  Tuttle— Dear  Sir;  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  it  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

Ic'J.  H.  Shaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 


Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St , 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


JERSEYS. 

f  ons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  prices. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A.J.C.C.  Jersey  Cattle  and  Chester  White  Hogs. 

Ten  Cows,  15  Bulls,  20 Heifers,  St.  Lambert  and  Stoke 
Pogis  blood.  Chester  Whites,  headed  by  Happy  Me¬ 
dium.  Finest  herd  in  Pennsylvania.  Choice  stock 
for  sale.  Write  C.  E.  MORRISON,  Londonderry,  Pa 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland  China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


Q  T  A  I  I  ini|— A  fine  black  draft  Stallion,  registered 
O  I  MLLIUlt  (Napier  No.  6076,  foaled  Sept.  7, 1891), 
to  sell  or  trade  for  registered  cattle.  Short-horn  or 
Jersey.  .1.  I.  MOUTRAY,  Olney,  Ill. 


REMEMBER  1  Pigs  bought  when  under  four  months 
cost  less  and  saw?  expense  in  express.  Spring  litters 
nover  better. 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


DPU VQ||||ipQ— For  Sale,  four  Litters,  foui 
QLfmOninkO  Boars,  two  years.  Allregls 
tered.  Cheap.  PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J 


CHESHIRES!  TheED™“ 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WIIITES-Have  you  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  7  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  It.  Foulke,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back, good  body,  bone  and  ham;  aregrowthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis,  or  frt.  both  ways 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

and  BERKSHIRES.  Choice 
large  strains.8-week  pigs  not 
akin.  Poland-China  Boars 
all  ages.  Hard  time  prices. 
IIAHII.TON  A  60.,  Cochran  rills,  ] ‘n. 


We  have  begun  booking 
orders  for  Fall  Pigs.  Send 
,  yours  Correspondence  solic¬ 
ited 


F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chittonango,  N.  Y. 


Cheater  Whli. , 
Bed  and  Poland  Chine, 
Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Ponitry.  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

Cheater  Co.,  Pernio, 


Eggs  that  Hatch. 

Cayuga  Black  Duck,  $1.25  per  13  ;  fine  Black  Lang- 
shan,  $1  per  13;  Brown  Leghorn,  $1  per  13;  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys  $3  per  13— all  from  choice  stock 
Order  early.  O  H.  WHITE  &  SON, 

Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


100 


Choice  P.  Ducks.  Must  go  quick  to  make  room 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


DIRECT-UM  BIT. 


Best  Combination  Bit  made. 

Severe  or  Easy. 

as  you  want  It. 

Sample  mailed,  XC  #1.00, 
Nickel  #1,50. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Send  2-cent  stamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KI.\(i  &  CO.,  No.  lOChurch  8t.,  Owego,  h.  Y. 


A  Sour  Milk  Detective 

—  AND  — 

A  CREAM  RIPENING  TRACER 

Is  the  name  given  to  Prof.  Farrington’s  ALKA¬ 
LINE  TABLETS  by  dairymen,  creamervmen  and 
milk  Pasteurizers  who  use  them.  A  Complete 
Outfit  for  Making;  About  500  Tests,  costs 
#8.  Manufactured  and  mailed  to  any  address  by 
CHAS.  S.  BAKER  &  CO., 

Station  It,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNFSS 


RECORD  TIGHT-SEAL  PACKAGE 


FOR 

BUTTER  AND  LARD. 

Seals  Tight  Instantly,  and  Opens 
Instantly.  What  the  country 
has  always  wanted  and  nevei 
been  able  to  obtain  until  now; 
made  in  nine  sizes,  from  one 
pound  to  60.  Quotations  on  ap 
plication  to  the  RECORD 
M  ANT!  FACT  IKING  CO., 
Conneaut,  Ashtabula  Co.,  O. 


wmiiibH  if.  L,n  ■ 


careiuiiy  cooked,  ground  fine 
FOR  Pnill  TRY  seasoned  and  hermetically 
run  rUUL  I  n  I  •  sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cans 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls. 
Ground  fine,  it  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  30  cents 
per  can;  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  GUESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO„  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON- 

Bisulphide. 


For  killing  Woodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Itats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWAKD  K.  TAYLOK,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Death  on  Cattle  Fly 

AND  SHEEP  TICKS.  The  best  Compound  to  keep 
the  Flies  off.  FLUID  OK 
PASTE  FOKM.  Sample  by 
mail,  25c.  Write  for  circular 
price  list  and  reference. 

C.  E.  MILLS  OIL  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


VICTOR  COW  CLIP 

Holds  cow’s  t  'l  to  her 
leg  and  keeps  out  of 
the  milk  and  milker’s 
face  Alldealers  sell  it. 
30c.  Single;  Four$l. 

Sent  by  mail  free 
on  receipt  of  price  by 
manufacturers, 

Victor  Novelty  Works, 
832  Austin  Av.  Chicago 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger;  $160  each;  9,000 
s°jd;  5?  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  St„ 
Philadelphia,  and  53  Elm  St„  Boston,  Mass. 


harm  bream  beparators^ndlor^taCe 

P.  M.  SHAUPLES,  West  Chester^  Pa.,  Elgin  U1 


c!S£ft£0  VETERINARY  COLLEBE. 
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TEE  ONLY  SUCCESS. 


Humorous 


The  bee  it  is  a  bustling  bug, 

’Tis  full  of  vim  and  hustle; 

But,  then,  alas!  we  often  find 
A  sting  inside  its  bustle. 

— Philadelphia  Record. 

‘  ‘  Cannot  we  become  one  ?  ”  he  pleaded 
earnestly.  “  That  depends,”  replied  the 
new  girl.  “  Which  one  ?  "—Life. 

By  the  time  a  woman  has  reached  the 
age  when  she  has  reason  to  sigh  and  shed 
tears,  sighs  and  tears  are  no  longer  be¬ 
coming  to  her.— Atchison  Globe. 

Hk  :  “  My  views  of  bringing  up  a 
family  are — ”  She  :  “  Never  mind  your 
views,  I’ll  bring  up  the  family.  You  go 
and  bring  up  the  coal.” — Halifax  Herald. 

“  Look  me  in  the  face,  sir.”  lie  raised 
his  eyes  timorously  until  they  were 
directed  to  her  countenance.  “  Now,  sir, 
deny,  if  you  dare,  that  you  married  me 
for  my  money.”  “It  must  have  been  your 
money,”  he  faltered. — Detroit  Tribune. 

Mbs.  Strongmynd  :  “Why  do  the 
judges  in  the  higher  courts  wear  gowns?” 
Mr.  Mann  :  “  Well,  it  is  thought  that  it 
adds  dignity  and  impressiveness  to  the 
court.”  Mrs.  Strongmynd  (disdainfully); 
“  Humph!  Why  don’t  they  wear  bloom¬ 
ers  ?  ” — Puck. 

Little  Boy  :  “  How  soon  are  you  and 
Sis  goin’  to  be  married  ?  ”  Accepted 
Suitor:  “She  has  not  named  the  day 
yet.  1  hope  she  does  not  believe  in  long 
engagements.”  Little  Boy  :  “  She  doesn't, 
I  know,  ’cause  all  her  engagements  has 
been  short.” — Tid-Dits. 

“  Were  you  at  the  Commencement  last 
night?”  asked  Taddells  of  Willies.  “1 
was.  Wasn’t  Miss  Senior’s  essay  on  ‘  In 
Life’s  Battles  Aim  High,’  a  wonderfully 
fine  production  ?  ”  “It  was  indeed  ;  but 
I  was  more  deeply  interested  in  Miss 
Tri wet’s  essay  on  ‘  How  to  Make  a 
Chicken  Pot  Pie.’  I  heard  that  she  re¬ 
ceived  five  proposals  of  marriage  before 
she  got  out  of  the  hall.” — Harper's  Bazar. 


McCormick  ^✓orn  oinue 

LIGHT  DRAFT=CLEAN  WORK=SQUARE-BUTTED  BUNDLES 


THAT  PLATE; 
MEANS,,  l 


for  months.  Have  not  dared. 
Too  much  Columbia  popularity. 
Everybody  has  wanted 

1895  CoEumbias  at  $100, 


For  the  first  time  this  year  we  can 
deliver  Columbias  and  Hartfords  with 
reasonable  promptness  when  regularly 
equipped. 


POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORIES,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


BRANCH  STORES  l 

BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PROVIDENCE,  PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO,  BROOKLYN,  BALTIMORE,  WASHINGTON,  8AN  FRANCISCO 


JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

\  ELEVATOR  BINDERS 

o  LARGE  AND  SMALL. 

dfe-  Also  single  and  double  speed 

MOWERS  (ALL  SIZES)  ;  and 

m^iL  DISK  PULVERIZERS. 

send  for  catalogue  to 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO 


IMPROVED  LOW- DOWN  PENNS'tWAUVfr. 


Improved  Low-Down  Pennsylvania 
Force  Feed,  Grain,  Grass  and 
Phosphate  Drill. 

Built  either  with  or  without  Phosphate  Attachment 
Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  YORK,  PA. 

Prices  lower  than  the  lowest. 


SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE  TO 


lUisceUancous  gUmtisimv 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  rural  New-Yorker. 


BATA.VIA,  3XT.  Y. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO  WEST  DETROIT,  MICH. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


THE  SOOTHWICK  BALING  PRESS 


Eli”  Baling  Presses 


buy  “direct  from  factory,"  best 


MIXED  PAINTS 


38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 

<^>^>46  Inch  Bell 

A Ir^Feed  Opening  tT-sfe. ' :v,.f  *  .  • 


i  1  9-Tnns-a-nav  Machine  at  a  10-Tons-a-Day  Price 
i  it.  i  uiio  a  uaj  0ur  Warranty  Goes  wlth  Each  Machine; 

The  Southwlck  Baling:  Press  is  a2-horse,  full-circle  machine. 
.  It  lias  tne  largest  feed  opening  of 
any  Continuous-Baling, 
egy  Double-Stroke  Press  in 
M  the  World.  W 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  A  SAV  E  Middlemen’s 
profit*.  In  use  ft  l  years.  K.ndorsed  by  Grange  A  Farmers 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wU  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  n+o  Plymouth  St,,  Brooklyn,  N.  X. 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


LADIES!! 


ZSgXSSSZ,  Durability — all 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  119  MAIN  ST.,  SANDWICH,  ILL- 


RHEnMi  Do  you  like  a  cup  of  GoodTea? 

If  so,  send  this  ’'Ad’’  and  15c. 
in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you 
wSfrSM  a  H-lb.  sample  Best  Tea  Im- 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  se- 
lect.  Good  Incomes.  Big 
premiums,  &c.  Teas,  Coffees, 
Baking  Powder  and  Spices.  Send  for  terms. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 
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IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  AN 

ENSILAGE  OR  FODDER  CUTTER, 
OR  CORN  HUSKER, 


Send  for  the  ROSS  1895  Catalogue.  Finest  line  we 
have  ever  produced.  Low  prices.  Catalogue  and 
NEW  work  on  Ensilage  free. 


i/fifvt  FREEMAN  Steel  • 

0  Wind  Mill.  Best* 

•  and  lasts  longest,  because—  • 

•  xi® BjMtSr  strongest— all  parts  50  per  cent.  • 

•  TVYt'  heavier  than  other  mills,  and  f 

•  Jrlll  galvanized  after  completion.  # 

•  Simplest  in  construction,  has  self-  , 

•  oiling  Babbitt  boxes— 1(H)  times  better  than  • 
I  graphite  hearings.  The  sails  are  made  of  No.  20  • 

•  sheet  steel— 50  per  cent,  heavier  than  No.  24  • 

•  steel,  such  as  is  used  for  the  sails  of  most  other  • 

•  mills.  Send  for  full  particulars  about  12-foot  • 

•  Power  Mill  for  grinding,  cutting  feed,  etc.  , 

J  S. Freeman  &  Son’s  Mfg.  Co.,176Bridgc  St.. Racine,  Wis.  • 

••••••♦••••••••••••••••••♦•••••••it 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


STEEL  FRAME,  GRAIN 
and  FER/nriUZER  DRILLS 


.  i  ..  With  the  Celebrated  Glass  Disc 

Fertilizer  Distributer  and 
B Entirely  New  Force  Feed 
le  ; *:P, Grain  Feed,  Chain  Gearing 
IBBSgiaa ./Si  and  Hatclict  Drive  Wheels. 

'  la  Our  New  Lifter  Bar  raises 
£//  ||  the  Iloes  easier  than  any 

tjFZ—  °tber  Lever  ever  invented. 

jg  Nexv  Single  Shifter  Bar 
B  with  New  Lever  for  shifting 

7&J  '  \\\  M  ESTABLISHED  1854. 

'bA  \  \  \  »  Also  manufaeturers  of  BUCK- 

»\\  \  \  'W  ETE  Ridingand  WalkingCul- 

Pjr  (SWJH  \  \  M  tivators,  Broadcast  Seeders, 

m  .  BB  .NWg  \  Cider  Mills  and  Hay  Rakea. 

Branch  Honse  * 

^  ^  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

9  Canal  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


ALL  METAL 

Zl™  0«  earth. 

Sizes  30  inch  up.  Tee  Tire— Sin. 
face  Spokes  Riveted  to  tire.  Do 
not  Touch  the  Ground.  Will 
outwear  8  common  metal  wheels, 
i  .i  —.1,  1 1. 1  Ask  your  dealer  for 
the  TiflPB  wheel. 
f  If  he^oesn’t  know 
FSI  anything  about  it, 
£b SI  write  us  direct. 

|  I  WeMI  ^eM^You 

Send  this  to  us 
B  jfcp  .1  when  you  write, 

Vf ’  /  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co. 

Wheel  Dept.  Dayton,  O. 


p.  P.  MAST  &  CO 
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$1.00  PEE  YEAR. 


THE  HOME  OF  A  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER. 

WHERE  RED  COATS  AND  PATRIOTS  ONCE  FOUGHT, 

Now  Blooms  a  Famous  Strawberry. 

At  Fig.  162  is  shown  the  home  of  a  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  farmer  and  fruit  grower — Mr.  Edward 
T.  Ingram,  in  the  valley  of  the  beautiful  Brandywine. 
It  is  near  the  famous  battlefield  of  Revolutionary 
fame.  Here  originated  the  now  widely-known  Brandy¬ 
wine  strawberry,  and  here  are  gcown  an  assortment 
of  fruits,  both  large  and  small,  from  big  apples  and 
pears,  down  to  currants,  grapes  and  raspberries. 

The  Brandywine  soil  is  famous  for  its  natural  fer¬ 
tility,  and  its  great,  rolling  hills  are  cultivated  to  their 
summits.  This  farm  is  located  within  marketable 
reach  of  several  towns  and  villages.  The  county  seat 


The  illustration,  as  a  whole,  has  a  wide  range  of  in¬ 
teresting  features.  The  Brandywine  valley  is,  to  some 
extent,  shown  on  the  right.  The  stream  has  cut  a 
deep  and  picturesque  channel  amid  round-backed  hills. 
In  front  of  the  house,  a  beautiful  meadow  is  watered 
by  a  copious  stream  which  descends  from  the  west, 
inviting  the  use  of  the  water  for  irrigating  purposes. 

To  the  right  of  the  dwelling,  may  be  seen  the 
poultryhouse,  its  roof  made  conspicuous  by  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  photographer's  visit. 
In  front  of  the  poultryhouse,  is  a  brooder  house,  which 
occupies  the  exact  site  of  an  Indian  village,  as  shown 
by  numerous  polished  stone  implements  picked  up  in 
the  soil  at  that  spot.  Just  back  of  the  dwelling,  a 
cache  or  secret  hiding  place  in  the  sloping  ground, 
furnished  some  93  argillite  implements  of  Indian 


Mr.  Ingram’s  experience  warrants' the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Rio,  Marshall  and  Brandywine  strawberries, 
in  the  order  of  their  ripening,  for  near-by  markets. 
Rio  and  Marshall  have,  with  him,  shown  high  quality, 
which  is  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  crowded 
markets  ;  but  neither  of  these  two  berries  produced 
sufficient  in  quantity  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  As 
to  the  Brandywine,  in  the  open  market,  it  was  the 
past  season  largely  picked  up  at  nine  cents  by 
the  crate,  while  the  Bubach  begged  for  customers  at 
634  cents  per  quart. 

This  year's  experience  on  a  steep  hillside,  seems  to 
corroborate  Mr.  Bale’s  idea  about  frost  drainage;  for 
while  the  blossoms  of  the  Brandywine  were  not  killed 
by  frost  on  any  part  of  the  patch,  the  plants  on  the 
higher  levels  produced  the  best  fruit.  The  shape  of 
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THE  HOME  OF  A  I 

of  Chester,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  is  but  three  miles 
away.  But,  like  all  other  successful  fruit  farms,  it  is 
sought  by  many  retail  buyers,  who  visit  the  place  with 
their  own  teams,  and  carry  away  large  amounts  of 
fruit  for  private  consumption. 

A  nearer  view  of  the  buildings  was  not  deemed  de¬ 
sirable,  as  the  object  was  to  show  the  lay  of  the  land. 
Back  of  the  house,  and  resembling  a  flock  of  sheep, 
will  be  noticed  an  army  of  berry  pickers.  Strange  to 
tell,  the  strawberries  near  the  top  of  the  big  patch, 
where  the  pickers  were  caught  by  the  camera,  were 
larger,  better  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  more 
sheltered  situation  down  near  the  buildings.  The  big 
patch  consisted  of  Brandywines,  except  trial  rows  of 
all  the  more  prominent  new  varieties.  The  slope  of 
the  present  patch  is  about  south. 


’ENNSYLVANIA  FARMER  IN  THE  BRANDYWINE 

origin,  now  mounted  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute  at 
Washington,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
locality  was  in  bygone  years  as  beautiful  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Red  Man,  as  it  is  to-day  in  the  eyes  of  his  white 
conqueror. 

There  are  also  shown  orchards  of  apples,  pears  and 
plums  ;  a  trial  plat  for  berries  of  various  kinds  ;  rows 
of  grape  vines,  a  raspberry  patch,  etc.  Blackberries 
are  further  to  the  right,  and  the  same  is  true  concern¬ 
ing  last  years  big  strawberry  patch,  which  was  on 
ground  so  low  that  it  was  in  part  covered  by  the 
swollen  spring  water  of  the  Brandywine.  This  in¬ 
undation,  by  the  way,  did  not  injuriously  affect  the 
health  or  bearing  qualities  of  the  Brandywine  straw¬ 
berries  in  that  portion  of  the  patch.  The  big  barn 
attests  the  general  fertility  of  the  farm. 


VALLEY.  Fig.  162. 

the  berries  on  the  higher  ground  was  decidedly  better 
than  that  of  those  on  low  ground.  s.  E.  p. 

Some  Notes  by  Mr.  Ingram. 

The  view  over  the  house  shows  the  strawberry  patch 
of  105  rows  across  the  slope,  each  70  yards  long  ;  the 
upper  portion  of  the  slope  is  quite  steep.  To  the  left 
of  the  berries,  lies  the  wheat  field,  which  when  the 
photograph  was  taken,  was  already  coloring  in  the 
hot  sun.  In  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture,  is  an¬ 
other  berry  patch  just  showing  through  the  tops  of 
the  trees  in  the  foreground  ;  this  plat  is  very  low,  a 
portion  being  overflowed  by  the  stream  which  passes 
through  the  valley. 

The  first  of  last  year’s  bearing  beds  was  next  to  the 
right  of  the  upper  end  of  the  orchard.  The  second 
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was  to  the  right  of  the  road  which  crosses  the  valley, 
running  down  to  the  meadow.  The  third  consists  of 
10  rows  100  yards  long  on  top  of  the  hill  at  the  left 
end  of  the  wheat  field  ;  this  plat  was  planted  to  test 
the  Brandywine  with  Parker  Earle  on  light  soil.  The 
rock  of  this  ridge  is  of  grey  sienite,  the  strata  vertical. 
The  soil  of  No.  3  is  of  sandy  loam,  with  no  subsoil  but 
the  rock.  Berries  began  to  ripen  on  this  plot  in  1894, 
about  May  15,  followed  by  a  week’s  rain  amounting  to 
12  inches  of  water  ;  yet  within  10  days,  the  Parker 
Earles  were  rusted  so  badly  as  not  to  perfect  a  single 
berry.  The  Brandywines  were  much  better,  but  far 
from  satisfactory  ;  Lovett’s  was  no  better  than  Parker 
Earle  ;  Haverland  seemed  least  affected,  and  Shuster's 
Gem  next.  None  was  so  early  as  the  same  variety  on 
plat  No.  1  ;  here  the  clay  subsoil  is  near  the  surface. 
The  plat  being  nearly  level,  the  berries  were  the  finest 
I  ever  saw,  and  gave  the  best  yield.  Plat  No.  2  had 
more  slope  and  much  deeper  soil,  but  neither  yield 
nor  berries  were  nearly  so  large  as  on  No.  1. 

In  1895  with  its  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  May, 
not  a  blossom  of  the  Brandywine  was  killed  ;  yet  the 
fruit  was  seamy  and  ill-shaped,  with  very  many 
double  berries  like  the  Bubach,  which  we  never  had 
before.  The  seeds  were  more  sunken,  preventing  the 
berries  carrying  so  well  as  before.  The  quality  and 
quantity  of  fruit  improved  on  ascending  the  hill.  On 
June  1,  the  105  rows*yielded  1,650  quarts,  and  on  June 
12,  a  little  better,  but  they  were  not  all  picked  that 
day.  Each  day,  the  upper  rows  gave  30  quarts  each, 
being  almost  double  the  average  of  the  whole.  The 
upper  rows  yielded  in  two  weeks,  110  quarts  to  the 
row.  There  is  clay  under  all  this  bed. 

Across  the  bed  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  slope  show¬ 
ing  even  with  the  top  of  the  house,  four  rows  were 
trenched  and  loosened  with  the  subsoil  plow,  18  inches 
deep,  to  catch  the  overflow  of  water  for  use  in  a  dry 


SOME  FOWL  MATTERS. 

During  the  past  three  years,  I  have  received  and 
answered  through  the  mails,  523  questions  concerning 
the  management  of  poultry.  Some  of  these  questions 
were  puzzlers,  and  no  mistake.  Here  is  a  fair  sample  : 

There  is  something  the  matter  with  my  chickens;  if  you  will 
kindly  tell  me  what  it  is,  I  shall  feel  very  much  obliged.  Some  of 
them  seem  to  take  cold  first,  and  then  their  heads  swell  and  they 
look  awful  sick,  and  then  die,  while  others  get  stiff  in  the  toes  and 
crampy  in  the  legs,  and  finally  lose  all  use  of  their  limbs,  and  die. 
My  poultryhouse  is  made  of  boards  with  chinks  battened,  and  is 
lined  inside  with  heavy  tar  building  paper.  In  cold  weather,  the 
walls  get  covered  with  frost,  and  as  it  becomes  warmer  this  thaws 
and  the  walls  are  quite  wet.  I  found  lice  on  18  of  the  hens,  so  I 
tried  Mr.  Jacobs’s  kerosene  emulsion  on  them,  and  two  died  soon 
after  ;  two  more  ran  off  and  died  away  from  home,  and  the  rest 
peeled  off  like  unripe  potatoes.  It  was  horrible. 

There  is  a  whole  essay  on  how  to  fail  with  poultry. 
I  give  it  to  warn  others  away  from  the  pitfalls  into 
which  the  querist  fell.  In  a  subsequent  letter,  he 
said  that  he  built  his  poultry  house  from  a  plan  he 
had  seen  in  a  poultry  paper,  and  it  was  there  said  to 
be  a  most  excellent  one. 

I  have  always  warned  poultrymen  against  lining 
their  houses  with  building  or  any  other  paper.  Paper 
linings  make  damp  walls,  and  damp  walls  cause  roup, 
rheumatism  and  other  diseases. 

The  ideal  poultry  house  is  one  that  is  dry  and 
draught-proof,  and  lumber  is  the  best  material  in  the 
world  of  which  to  make  it.  Build  it  of  boards,  one  or 
two  inches  thick,  and  carefully  batten  every  chink 
and  crack,  but  don’t  paper  it.  Keep  lice  out  by 
thoroughly  spraying  the  interior  with  plain  kerosene 
about  four  times  a  year,  and  dusting  the  fowls  well 
with  good  Buhach.  Never  apply  kerosene  in  any 
form  to  any  part  of  a  fowl  that  is  covered  with 
feathers.  It  is  good  medicine,  when  mixed  with  lard, 
for  scaly  leg,  and  it  is  a  prime  article  for  destroying 


I  am  told  that  one  range  of  glass  in  the  vicinity  of 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  is  given  entirely  to  the  continuous 
growing  of  Chili  peppers  throughout  the  year  ;  the 
demand  coming  exclusively  from  a  single  Capsicum 
plaster  factory.  The  tomato  is,  by  all  odds,  the  chief 
of  these  accessory  products  and  is  second  only  to  the 
carnation  in  importance,  usually  coming  in  as  an 
after-crop  in  the  same  houses.  Although  many  green¬ 
houses  are  seen  on  farms,  inquiry  soon  develops  the 
fact  that  they  are  seldom  run  in  connection  with  the 
actual  care  of  land  and  cattle,  as  the  work  of  winter 
gardening  is  so  absorbing  as  to  leave  little  opportunity 
for  farm  duties.  The  owner  generally  rents  his  land, 
and  devotes  his  personal  energies  to  the  greenhouse. 
A  few  exceptions  are  found. 

I  made  a  call  last  winter  at  the  establishment  of 
Benjamin  Connell,  of  West  Grove,  Pa.  Mr  Connell 
is  well  equipped  for  the  work,  having  been  for  many 
years  chief  of  the  shipping  department  of  a  large  rose 
growing  house,  and  has  thus  been  favored  with  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunities  for  ascertaining  the  wants  of  the 
florist's  trade  and  the  best  methods  of  culture  under 
glass.  On  his  retirement  from  the  rose  nursery  three 
years  ago,  he  bought  21  acres  of  excellent  farming 
land,  lying  on  a  southern  slope  and,  for  convenience 
in  shipping,  at  the  confines  of  a  village.  Two  green¬ 
houses,  20x100  feet,  with  the  necessary  potting  sheds, 
all  of  the  most  simple  and  economical  construction, 
were  soon  built,  chiefly  by  his  own  labor.  A  stock  of 
the  most  desirable  varieties  of  carnations  was  secured, 
and  the  succeeding  winter  the  houses  were  run  to 
that  staple  flower,  followed  after  Easter  by  a  crop  of 
tomatoes.  Ilis  success  was  such  as  to  warrant  the 
construction  of  two  more  houses  in  time  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter,  in  which  he  grew  violets  and  florists’ 
plants,  making  in  all  about  9,000  square  feet  of  glass, 
which,  with  his  farming  land,  is  about  all  he  can 


lice  in  the  poultryhouse  ;  but  keep  it  off  of  the 
feathered  portions  of  the  birds. 


attend  to  with  the  help  of  his  family.  He  makes  a 
comfortable  living  and  enough  more  to  be  in  a  position 
to  avail  himself  of  any  new  im- 
' _  provements,  and  late  introduc¬ 

tions  in  his  line.  During  the  last 
.  year  he  has  been  very  successful 

in  building  up  a  wholesale  trade 
in  small  mailing  plants  for  prom- 
LA'fjj.  st  «*,  inent  seedsmen  and  plant  dealers. 

A  Talk  About  Flowers. 

“  What  feature  of  your  trade  is 
\\.  the  most  profitable  ?”  was  asked. 

^ie  ma^  Plant  portion  is  be- 
m'a  fA'  l PC  coining  the  most  important,  and 

•  i  ,  1  appears  most  profitable,  as  many 

of  the  plants  are  grown  as  catch 
crops  between  the  staples  (carna- 
tions  and  tomatoes),  by  taking 
advantage  of  any  temporarily 
unoccupied  space,  or  as  a  by¬ 
product  in  the  shape  of  cuttings 
or  seeds  from  plants  grown  for 


REMAINS  OF  THE  BUILDINGS  OPPOSITE  TlIEnRURAL  GROUNDS.  Fig.  163 


stream  through  the  meadow,  is  an  almost  level  strip,  So  many  have  asked  me  how  best  to  get  a  fair  start  other  purposes.  For  instance,  I  sold  several  thousand 


75  by  33  yards,  extending  to  the  Brandywine.  I  can  take 
the  water  from  the  stream  at  the  line  300  yards  above 
the  lane,  with  four-foot  fall  to  reach  the  corner  of 
the  lawn.  My  purpose  is  thoroughly  to  tile  drain  this 


of  the  lice  when  the  chicks  first  hatch,  that  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  parasites  cause  a 
great  deal  of  tribulation  in  the  land.  The  best  way 
of  which  I  know  is  to  dust  thoroughly  both  hen  and 


plants  of  the  Japan  Ivy,  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  at 
a  good  price.  These  plants  were  grown  from  seed 
planted  in  March,  and  occupied  the  benches  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months,  when  it  is  difficult  to  make 


strip  as  far  as  the  road  which  crosses  the  meadow, 
plant  it  to  Brandywine  strawberries,  and  irrigate 
them  for  large  fruit.  I  believe  this  variety  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  because  of  its  hardiness  of 
plant — never  winterkilling  on  low,  wet  ground — the 
blossoms  not  being  easily  killed,  the  flavor  sufficient 
to  bear  watering,  in  fact  being  much  better  in  wet 
seasons  than  dry.  By  heavy  mulching,  I  hope  to  make 
the  bloom  late,  to  escape  frost,  and  to  prevent  baking 
after  watering.  Shall  I  be  liable  to  have  seamy, 
irregular  berries  ? 


nest  with  Buhach  about  two  days  before  the  chicks 
hatch.  Hold  the  hen  up  by  the  legs  and  blow  the  pow¬ 
der  well  down  among  the  feathers  on  all  parts  of  her 
body.  This  will  give  the  chicks  a  fair  start,  if  they 
are  placed  in  a  clean  coop.  It  is  best  to  dust  the  hen 
with  Buhach  about  once  in  10  days  while  the  chicks 
run  with  her,  and  the  best  time  to  do  it  is  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  just  before  the  chicks  go  in  for  the  night. 

_  FRED  GRUNDY. 

GARDENING  UNDER  GLASS. 


the  space  profitable.  You  noticed  the  small  block  of 
the  new  violet,  Lady  Hume  Campbell  ;  that  may  be 
called  a  ‘lucky  hit.’  I  tested  it,  with  several  other 
new  varieties,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  found  it  not  only  superior  in  beauty  to  the 
older  sorts,  but  vigorous  and  entirely  healthy.  The 
large  florists  have  been  anxiously  buying  it  up,  as  the 
dreaded  violet  disease  has,  of  late,  ruined  the  crop  of 
violet  blooms  every  winter.  One  enterprising  grower 
telegraphed  me  for  the  whole  lot.  I  could  not  afford 
to  accept  his  offer,  which  was  quite  liberal,  as  I  was 


On  still  nights,  the  cold  settles  in  these  valleys.  a  visit  to  the  “  carnation  belt.”  able  to  cut  $50  worth  of  flowers  from  the  lot  per 


One  still  morning  during  the  cold  snap  of  January, 
1894,  the  thermometer  on  the  porch  on  the  west  side 
of  the  house  stood  16  degrees  below  zero.  I  took  it  to 
the  level  of  the  meadow,  where  it  marked  24  degrees 
below  ;  then  to  the  top  of  the  present  strawberry 
bed,  where  it  rose  to  eight  degrees  below  ;  then  back 
to  the  porch  and  16  degrees  below  again.  Many 
plants  that  winterkill  in  our  lawn,  are  hardy  on  the 
tops  of  the  hills.  The  canna  season  is  sometimes  con¬ 
tinued  four  to  six  weeks  later  on  top  of  the  hills, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  than  on  our  lawn  ;  yet  a 
fine  stalk  of  the  Brownii  lily  is  nodding  two  splendid 
trumpets  in  front  of  the  window  at  which  I  write, 
and  has  been  in  the  ground  where  it  stands  three 
winters. 

I  could  make  a  basin  in  the  meadow  above  the  lane, 
and  fill  it  with  water  early  in  the  spring.  Would  it 
warm  up  enough  to  be  of  service  in  preventing  frost 


Where  Flowers  and  Fruits  Smile  at  Winter. 

The  Baltimore  Central  Railroad,  is  a  short  link  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  running  from  Philadelphia 
southwest  though  portions  of  Delaware  and  Chester 
Counties,  to  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  Port 
Deposit,  Md.  It  passes,  for  the  most  part,  through  a 
long-settled  and  well  cultivated  dairy  region,  which 
supplies  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  milk  and 
butter  consumed  in  Philadelphia.  Next  to  the  neat 
farmhouses  and  fertile  fields,  the  traveler’s  attention 
is  attracted  by  an  unusual  number  of  small  green¬ 
houses  to  be  seen,  not  only  about  the  villages,  but  as 
a  noticeable  feature  of  many  prosperous-looking 
farms.  On  inquiry,  one  is  told  that  he  is  now  in  the 
“  Carnation  Belt”  of  Pennsylvania  ;  where,  perhaps, 
more  good  carnation  blooms  are  produced  than  in  any 
similar  area  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world.  While 
this  is,  indeed,  the  case,  a  number  of  other  market¬ 


week,  near  the  holidays,  and  still  have  the  plants, 
which  are  making  runners  freely  in  that  cool  place 
under  the  bench.  The  young  plants  will  be  in  demand 
for  some  time  yet.” 

“  Do  you  think  the  growing  of  vegetables  or  car¬ 
nations  alone,  is  profitable  at  the  present  time  ?” 

“  I  do  not,  at  prevailing  prices  for  our  products. 
The  houses  must  be  kept  running  all  the  time  with 
some  salable  article,  in  order  to  pay  expenses  and 
keep  up  repairs,  which  are  no  small  items.  For  that 
reason,  growers  in  this  vicinity  have  generally  adopted 
a  rotation  of  carnations  and  tomatoes,  as  practically 
double  service  can  be  had  from  the  same  benches. 
A  certain  amount  of  local  trade  in  bedding  and  vege¬ 
table  plants,  comes  in  as  a  welcome  accessory. 

(To  be  continued.)  Fairfax. 


on  the  berry  patch  by  flooding  the  patch  in  the  night 
when  frost  is  expected  ?  Would  this  be  practicable, 
and  would  there  be  any  objections  to  this  plan  ?  The 
water  from  the  same  basin  might  also  be  used  to 
irrigate  the  strawberries  if  necessary. 


able  products  are  grown  in  these  numerous  winter 
gardens,  such  as  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  mushrooms, 
lettuce,  grapes,  strawberries,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  flowering  and  bedding  plants  for  the  use  of  various 
large  seedsmen. 


How  Much  Green  Bone  ? — How  much  cut  green 
bone  should  be  given  to  one  dozen  hens  ?  a.  w.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — Will  those  who  have  been  feeding  this, 
tell  us  what  is  the  most  profitable  quantity  to  feed, 
and  also  as  to  what  else  was  fed  in  connection  with  it  ? 
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WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

A  Handy  Bushed  Box. — A  number  of  years  ago  I 
obtained  directions  for  making  a  bushel  box  for 
potatoes  and  apples,  which  I  have  found  convenient, 
and  the  most  practical  size  I  have  seen.  Cut  an  inch 
board,  12  inches  wide,  in  pieces  14  inches  long,  cut 
good  pine  lath  into  pieces  17 %  inches  long,  nail  six 
pieces  on  each  side  and  seven  on  the  bottom,  with  No. 
5  wire  nails  ;  then  cut  places  for  the  hands  near  the 
top.  This  box  will  hold  a  bushel  of  apples  or  potatoes 
level  full.  Two  will  sit  ends  together,  crosswise  of 
the  wagon  and  one  tier  on  top,  so  one  can  take  a  full 
load  in  boxes.  They  are  convenient  to  store  potatoes 
or  apples  in  the  cellar  in  place  of  bins.  The  waste 
pieces  of  lath  can  be  used  in  the  inside  corners,  nailed 
with  clinch  nails  to  prevent  splitting.  d.  g.  b. 

Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Banishing  Canada  Thistles.— On  page  457,  H.  C. 
W.  asks  how  to  kill  Canada  thistles.  Working  as 
suggested  in  the  answer  given,  will  no 
doubt  subdue  them.  The  practice  here 
is  effective.  When  the  thistles  are  in 
full  bloom,  plow  under  with  a  chain, 
work  the  top  well  with  a  disc  harrow 
or  some  other  good  implement  like  a 
gang  plow.  Sow  to  fall  wheat  and  seed 
to  clover  in  the  spring.  A  field  near 
here  was  so  infested  with  these  thistles, 
that  a  complaint  was  entered  to  the 
pathtnaster.  This  method  was  followed, 
and  scarcely  a  thistle  is  to  be  seen. 

Another  method  is  to  cut  them  when 
in  full  bloom  ;  at  this  period,  the  sap  or 
strength  is  nearly  all  above  ground,  and 
the  stalks  hollow.  The  root,  also,  is  hol¬ 
low,  of  course  ;  the  stalks  remaining  will 
be  filled  with  rain  and  will  rot  both  stems 
and  roots.  This  was  done  on  a  hillside  that 
could  not  be  plowed,  which  was  a  dense 
mass  of  thistles ;  the  following  year, 
only  a  very  few  appeared.  w.  c.  J. 

Norwich,  Canada. 

A  Loss  on  the  Lawson  Peak. — Some 
years  ago,  the  Lawson-Comet  pear  was 
introduced  with  the  usual  flourish  of 
trumpets.  The  original  tree  grew  in 
the  cleft  of  a  rock ;  it  was  an  early  and  abundant 
bearer,  a  luxuriant  and  vigorous  grower,  healthy, 
hardy,  and  exempt  from  blight.  The  fruit  was  large, 
early  and  beautiful.  It  was  not  exactly  said  that  the 
quality  was  best,  but  then  it  would  bring  fabulous 
prices  in  the  markets,  being  so  large,  so  early  and  so 
beautiful.  I  obtained  grafts,  and  have  a  well-grown 
specimen  in  my  collection,  the  crop  of  which  is  now 
gathered.  But  is  there  not  some  error  in  the  history 
of  this  pear  as  above  given  ?  1  have  the  same  pear  in 
my  collection,  and  have  compared  the  two  for  several 
years.  I  have  now  20  bushels  of  fruit  in 
the  ripening  room,  and  know  no  way 
of  comparing  so  conclusive  as  the  bring¬ 
ing  of  many  specimens  into  juxtaposi¬ 
tion.  During  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century,  Mr.  Mantelle,  a  Frenchman  of 
culture,  resident  here,  returned  to  his 
native  land  on  a  visit,  and  being  an 
ardent  horticulturist,  brought  back  with 
him,  many  seeds,  cuttings  and  grafts,  of 
things  esteemed  in  his  boyhood’s  home. 

Among  the  number,  was  this  abomina¬ 
ble  pear,  and  the  first  tree  grafted  was 
only  cut  down  a  few  years  ago.  My 
father  disseminated  it  to  a  small  extent 
about  1845-50,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
large  trees  scattered  through  central 
Kentucky. 

With  a  knowledge  of  this  pear  running 
back  to  my  very  childhood,  I  naturally 
have  clear-cut  convictions  in  regard  to  it. 

In  the  nursery,  it  is  a  fair  grower,  but  in 
the  orchard,  it  is  not  nearly  so  luxuriant 
as  LeConte,  and  in  habit  of  growth  re¬ 
sembles  it.  It  is  not  an  early  bearer,  but  later  on  a 
very  abundant  one,  although  variable  and  capricious. 
The  wood  is  very  frangible,  sleet  and  heavy  crops 
often  sadly  injuring  the  tree.  Blight  seldom  attacks  it. 

Ripened  on  the  tree,  the  fruit  is  truly  beautiful, 
but  abominable  in  quality,  and  prone  to  darken  at 
the  core.  House  ripened,  it  colors  to  a  clear  yellow, 
and  is  always  sightly  and  slightly  better  in  flavor. 
My  father  had  seven  of  these  trees,  and  the  selling 
of  their  produce  was  the  bote  noire  of  my  boyhood 
days.  “Sugar  Tops”  we  called  them  colloquially, 
and  “Sugar  Tops”  could  be  sold  only  once  to  the  same 
buyer,  be  their  beauty  ever  so  great.  Our  fruit  was 
nice  in  grade  and  condition.  Our  apples  were  always 
quickly  placed  ;  we  had  orders  ahead  for  our  “  Bell” 
pears — green  and  unsightly  though  they  were  ;  but 
to  sell  those  blushing  “  Sugar  Tops  ”  implied  a  hunt 
for  patrons  in  the  alleys  and  byways.  Wedding  guests 


found  in  hedges,  were  not  half  so  warmly  welcomed 
as  the  finding  of  patrons  for  our  wares,  and  my  sons 
to-day  philosophize  as  did  their  father.  There  is 
place  for  the  Lawson,  but  the  pear-eating  public 
craves  only  homeopathic  doses — few  and  far  between. 

Lexington,  Ky.  h.  f.  h. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  MILK  TRADE. 

HOW  THEY  UTILIZE  THE  SURPLUS. 

[EDITORIAL  correspondence.] 

What  Brought  the  Change  About. 

Of  all  food  products,  milk  is  the  most  difticult  to 
convey  from  the  pi’oducer  to  the  consumer  in  good 
condition.  On  account  of  the  rapid  changes  which 
occur  in  it,  especially  during  hot  weather,  the  great¬ 
est  care  possible  in  handling  it  must  be  observed,  and 
the  most  rapid  means  of  transportation  secured.  In 
cities,  the  problem  becomes  still  more  difficult,  and 
much  thought  and  many  trials  have  been  expended 


upon  its  solution.  Hut  after  all  the  efforts  toward  a 
simplification  of  the  problem,  the  consumers  in  most 
places  are  still  paying  too  high  a  price  for  milk  com¬ 
pared  with  prices  producers  are  receiving,  the  most 
of  the  latter  not  getting  enough  to  pay  any  interest 
on  the  capital  invested,  to  say  nothing  of  often  re¬ 
ceiving  less  than  the  cost  of  production.  Producers 
have  often  made  efforts  at  cooperation,  but  for  various 
reasons,  these  have  more  often  been  failures  than 
successes,  especially  in  large  cities.  Meanwhile  the 
middlemen  are  doing  their  best  to  lower  to  the  last 


notch  the  price  paid  to  producers,  regardless  of  the 
cost  of  production,  and  at  the  same  time  charge  con¬ 
sumers  all  the  traffic  will  bear. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago,  milk  producers  along 
some  of  the  main  lines  of  railroad  running  into  Phila¬ 
delphia,  organized  to  resist  the  exactions  of  the  milk 
dealers.  Afterwards,  others  along  other  roads  organ¬ 
ized,  but  could  not  withstand  the  opposition,  mainly 
because  they  were  not  prepared  to  take  care  of  the 
surplus — that  bane  of  the  milk  handler — and  suc¬ 
cumbed.  Emboldened  by  their  success  in  crushing 
opposition,  and  cutting  down  the  wholesale  price,  the 
dealers  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  four  years  ago, 
with  the  price  of  feed  unusually  high,  put  the  price 
down  below  the  cost  of  production.  The  case  was 
getting  serious,  and  again  organizations  were  formed, 
and  the  farmers  set  their  own  prices  for  milk.  This 
time  the  different  organizations  agreed  upon  a  basis 


of  cooperation,  and  dealers  were  forced  to  pay  the 
price  or  go  without  the  milk.  Provision  was  made  to 
take  care  of  the  surplus,  and  thus  the  greatest  stum¬ 
bling  block  in  the  way  of  maintaining  prices  was 
removed. 

How  the  Machinery  is  Made. 

Briefly,  the  organizations  are  as  follows :  In  each 
neighborhood  from  which  milk  is  shipped,  a  local  or¬ 
ganization  is  formed.  These  along  each  railroad  are 
formed  into  a  general  association,  and  the  latter  form 
the  United  Association.  The  latter  is  composed  of 
delegates  or  directors  from  the  other  associations,  who 
meet  on  the  last-Saturday  of  each  month  to  fix  prices  to 
be  paid  for  milk  during  the  coming  month,  make  assess¬ 
ments  when  these  are  necessai*y,  and  transact  neces¬ 
sary  business.  The  United  Association  established  a 
creamery  to  use  up  the  surplus  and  get  as  much  from 
it  as  possible.  The  general  associations  hold  monthly 
meetings,  carry  on  the  business  of  dealers  in  milk, 
place  the  necessary  agents  and  employees 
on  the  platforms  where  the  milk  arrives, 
buy  milk  from  farmers,  and  sell  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  others  who  wish  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  milk.  The  United  Association 
does  not  do  a  retail  business,  except 
from  the  store,  selling  its  milk  almost 
entirely  to  dealers  and  the  hotels,  and 
similar  large  establishments  that  require 
large  quantities  of  milk.  The  object  is 
to  secure  to  every  farmer  who  ships 
good,  pure  milk,  a  fair  equal  price,  to 
do  away  with  speculators,  and  to  insure 
to  consumers  a  healthful  product  at  a 
fair  price. 

The  Handling  of  the  Surplus. 

The  creamery  where  the  surplus  is 
handled  is  at  Eleventh  and  Wood 
Streets.  The  superintendent  is  Robert 
Crane,  and  during  a  visit  there,  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  me  the  workings  of  the 
creamery,  and  the  methods  of  working 
up  and  disposing  of  the  surplus.  Each 
day,  after  the  regular  patrons  are 
supplied  from  the  receiving  stations 
of  the  different  railroads,  the  surplus 
is  collected  and  taken  to  the  creamery  to  be 
worked  up.  Here  it  is  run  into  great  tanks.  A  con¬ 
siderable  retail  trade  is  carried  on  from  the  store,  but 
the  greater  part  was  formerly  made  into  butter.  The 
latter,  however,  under  the  low  prices  of  recent  years, 
has  not  proved  profitable,  and  for  the  past  year  or 
more,  great  quantities  of  ice  cream  have  been  made, 
and  this  trade,  which  is  constantly  increasing,  has 
proved  more  remunerative. 

From  the  vats,  such  of  the  milk  as  is  to  have  the 
cream  removed,  is  run  to  the  separators.  Skim-milk 
is  sold  to  bakers  only.  A  great  deal  of 
it  is  made  into  cottage  cheese,  which 
finds  a  ready  sale.  Such  of  the  cream 
as  is  not  sold,  or  made  into  ice  cream,  is 
made  into  butter.  Great  churns  and 
butter-workers  all  run  by  steam  power, 
do  this  work,  and  an  excellent  product 
is  turned  out.  But  the  prices  allowed 
farmers  for  their  milk,  leave  little  or  no 
profit  in  this,  so  an  effort  is  made  to 
work  as  much  as  possible  into  ice  cream. 
Buttermilk  is  sold,  and  four  wagons  de¬ 
liver  goods  to  customers.  Cold  storage 
rooms  hold  butter  in  good  condition 
until  wanted  for  market.  The  cash 
sales  from  the  store  during  1894  were 
$225,000.  An  effort  is  made  to  secure 
the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade,  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  largest  hotels  are  supplied 
entirely  from  here.  The  latter  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  trades  that  can  be 
secured  ;  it  requires  a  regular  and  cer¬ 
tain  supply  of  good  goods,  but  is  one  of 
the  best  for  cash  returns. 

The  following  schedule  of  retail  prices  was  posted 
in  the  store  : 

Milk .  5  cents  per  quart. 

Cream . 25  cents  per  quart. 

Buttermilk .  3  cents  per  quart. 

Ice  cream . 25  to  30  cents  j>er  quart. 

Butter . 27  to  31  cents  per  pound. 

Cottage  cheese .  1  to  1*4  cent  per  pound. 

But  the  great  effort  now  is  to  work  all  the  surplus 
possible  into  ice  cream.  This  trade  was  started  in 
May,  1894,  and  has  increased  at  an  astonishing  rate. 
In  making  this  cream,  only  the  purest  ingredients  are 
used,  and  these,  so  far  as  possible,  are  the  direct  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  farms.  Equal  quantities  of  cream  and  milk 
are  mixed,  this  is  sweetened,  and  the  desired  flavors 
and  fruits  are  added  The  vanilla  flavor  is  obtained 
direct  from  the  beans,  and  the  fruits  are  supplied  by 
the  farmers  so  far  as  possible.  The  ice  cream  after 
freezing  is  made  into  the  various  forms  demanded  by 
the  customers,  and  is  gaining  rapidly  in  popularity. 


ONE  OF  THE  FALLEN  TREES  AT  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS.  Fig.  1(54. 


GRAPE  ARBORS  AFTER  THE  TORNADO.  Fig.  165.  (See  page  523.) 
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They  have  a  capacity  for  making  50,000  quarts  daily, 
and  are  constantly  increasing  the  output.  Its  rep¬ 
utation  is  shown  by  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Crane, 
that  the  best  people  after  once  having  used  it,  always 
requested  their  caterers  to  use  no  other.  The  ice 
cream  trade  is  heaviest  in  hot  weather,  just  when  the 
supply  of  milk  is  largest,  the  price  of  butter  lowest, 
and  the  surplus  largest.  The  books  show  sales  of  ice 
cream  last  year  as  follows  : 

1894. 

May .  8157.77  September . 82,682.84 

.Tune . 2,870.20  October .  1,530.98 

July . 5,863.50  November .  1,769.77 

August . 3,w0.56  December . '. .  2,123.81 

Immense  cold  storage  rooms  afford  ample  facilities 
for  storing  cream  and  butter.  About  14  tons  of  ice 
are  used  daily  in  summer.  Mr.  Crane  said  that  they 
intended  putting  in  machinery  to  make  their  own 
ice.  This  can  easily  be  done,  for  they  have  put  down 
an  artesian  well  1,000  feet  deep,  which  furnishes  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  best  and  purest 
water.  The  building  occupied  was  built  for  other 
purposes,  but  has  been  remodeled  and  changed,  and 
the  interior  fitted  up  with  modern  apparatus  until  it 
is  about  as  convenient  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 
All  lifting  is  done  by  steam  power,  and  by  means  of 
cars,  tanks  and  pipes,  systematically  arranged,  the 
labor  required  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

1  asked  Capt.  A.  A.  Slack,  the  treasurer,  how  prices 
received  by  the  farmers  under  this  system,  compared 
with  those  received  from  the  dealers.  He  said  that, 
upon  the  average, they  had  received  about  one-half  cent 
per  quart  net  more  than  the  price  received  from  the 
dealers  before  the  association  was  formed.  He  said  that 
when  they  first  organized,  the  dealers  all  predicted 
failure  ;  but  as  they  had  held  together  for  three  years, 
had  been  continually  growing  stronger,  and  becoming 
more  firmly  established,  and  as  the  creamery  was 
better  equipped  than  ever  before,  he  didn’t  fear  the 
fulfillment  of  these  predictions.  There  have  been 
defections  fi’om  the  ranks.  The  prices  allowed  farm¬ 
ers  for  their  milk  have  been  liberal — too  liberal,  some¬ 
times — and  assessments  have  been  necessary.  When 
these  were  enforced,  some  weakened  and  dropped  out. 
Mr.  Crane  told  me  that  several  who  had  done  so, 
wished  to  be  reinstated.  This  seems  to  be  the  great 
trouble  in  all  such  movements — there  are  plenty  who 
are  willing  to  join  after  the  success  of  an  undertaking 
is  assured,  but  wish  to  be  excused  at  the  critical  time 
when  their  help  is  most  needed.  Others,  too,  stay 
out,  let  others  do  the  fighting,  and  then  profit  indi¬ 
rectly  by  the  labor  and  expenditures  of  others.  It’s  a 
cowardly  way  to  do  business.  f.  it.  v. 


<3[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name '.and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Points  on  Silo  Building. 

P.  J.  II.,  Dover,  Pa.. — I  intend  to  build  another  silo.  I  have  one 
which  has  been  filled  now  four  times.  I  thought  that  I  had  No.  1 
White  pine  lining,  but  it  is  just  rotten  in  some  places,  f  have  the 
floor  cemented,  and  the  ensilage  was  always  good  excepting  on 
the  floor.  On  two  sides,  I  have  a  stone  wall,  and  it  is  plastered 
with  lime  mortar  about  eight  feet  below,  and  there  the  ensilage 
is  always  spoiled. 

ANSWKHED  BY  GKO.  C.  WATSON. 

Silos  have  been  constructed  in  many  different 
forms,  of  different  kinds  of  material,  and  each  form 
seems  to  have  advocates  among  the  practical  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  country  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  great 
variety  of  forms  and  material  recommended,  nearly 
all  agree  that  certain  points  in  the  construction  are 
essential,  and  should  be  adhered  to  if  efficient  and 
durable  silos  are  to  be  constructed.  Formerly,  more 
silos  were  constructed  of  brick,  stone  or  grout  than 
at  the  present  time  ;  this  heavy  and  expensive  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  old  silos,  has  largely  given  way  to  the 
cheaper,  lighter  wooden  silos  of  modern  times. 

In  constructing  a  silo  where  the  principal  part  of 
the  structui-e  is  wood,  cure  should  be  exercised  that 
the  walls  may  be  prevented  from  decaying.  This  is 
particularly  likely  to  occur  at  the  bottom  of  the  side 
walls,  at  the  point  where  the  greatest  moisture  and 
poorest  ventilation  occur.  In  constructing  a  wooden 
silo  outside,  which  is  not  to  be  inclosed  v\  ithin  a  build¬ 
ing,  some  provision  to  guard  against  frost  will  be 
necessary.  If  a  hollow  wall  is  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  silo  warmer,  the  durability  is 
likely  to  be  diminished,  unless  ample  provision  be 
made  for  ventilating  the  space  between  the  two  walls, 
except,  perhaps,  during  the  coldest  weather.  If  a 
hollow  wall  be  built,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  up¬ 
right  studding  in  order  perfectly  to  change  the  air 
between  the  two  walls.  It  will  be  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  openings  on  the  outside  of  the  bottom  of  the  wall, 


and  also  to  have  the  air  space  between  the  two  walls 
open  at  the  top,  or  so  that  it  can  be  opened  and  closed 
at  will,  if  thorough  ventilation  is  to  be  secured. 

If  a  wall  of  masonry  is  to  be  constructed  to  the 
height  of  one  or  two  feet  on  which  to  place  the  sills 
of  the  wooden  structure,  rotting  is  less  liable  to  occur 
than  if  the  bottom  of  the  wooden  wall  extends  to  the 
bottom  of  the  silo  where  there  is  the  greatest  amount 
of  moisture. 

Where  the  silo  is  built  within  an  inclosed  building, 
a  single  wooden  wall  built  in  the  following  manner 
will  prove  cheap  and  efficient :  Use  2x4  or  2x8  scant¬ 
ling,  somewhat  longer  than  the  sides  of  the  silo,  a 
scantling  being  placed  on  each  side  of  the  silo  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  ends  of  the  scantlings  overlap  each 
other.  These  ends  are  to  be  fastened  together  with 
bolts  or  spikes.  Successive  frames  of  this  kind  may 
be  made  and  placed  one  above  the  other.  The  inside 
of  these  frames  is  to  receive  the  boarding  which  is  to 
form  the  walls  of  the  silo,  and  may  be  put  on  in  the 
following  manner  :  The  boards  should  be  put  on 
vertically  in  two  courses  ;  the  outside  course  may  be 
of  rough  boards,  the  inside  course  should  be  surfaced. 
These  courses  should  be  so  put  on  that  the  boards  of 
one  course  w  ill  cover  the  joints  or  cracks  between  the 
boards  of  the  other  course  Between  these  boardings, 
should  be  placed  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  heavy 
tarred  building  paper. 

A  Water  Motor  in  the  Dairy. 

W.  E.  8.,  Middleburgh,  N.  7. — I  have  a  living'  spring  1,200  feet 
from  the  house — 60  feet  elevation.  Will  the  water  brought  through 
an  inch  pipe  from  this  spring  give  me  sufficient  power  to  run  a 
water  motor  that  would  be  large  enough  to  propel  a  separator 
with  a  capacity  of  350  pounds  of  milk  per  hour?  1  wish  to  use 
the  same  power  to  churn  with. 

Ans. — It  should  be  very  plain  that  so  many  elements 
of  uncertainty  enter  into  this  question  that  any  pre¬ 
cise  answer  is  impossible.  The  discharge  of  water 
under  (30  feet  head  through  an  inch  pipe  is  equal  to 
about  three-tenths  of  a  cubic  foot  per  second,  at  a 
velocity  of  62  feet  per  second.  This  will  afford  a  little 
over  two  horse  power.  Under  the  same  circumstances 
1%-mch  pipe  w7ill  supply  nearly  five  horse  power,  and 
a  two-inch  pipe  8>£.  But  the  loss  of  power  by  fric¬ 
tion  in  the  pipe  is  to  be  considered,  and  this  varies  as 
the  d’ameter  of  the  pipe,  being  greatest  in  the 
smallest  pipe,  so  that  if  the  supply  of  water  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  fill  a  four-inch  pipe,  and  the  pipe  is  perfectly 
smooth  inside,  the  one-inch  orifice  in  this  pipe  at  the 
outlet  might  be  expected  to  furnish  the  power  above 
mentioned.  But  if  the  w'ater  is  not  sufficient  to  supply 
such  a  pipe,  a  reservoir  might  be  made  at  the  spring 
to  collect  the  water,  and  each  one  inch  running  a  day 
and  a  night,  w'ould  supply  a  five-inch  pipe  for  an 
hour.  It  might  be  suggested  to  make  such  a  reservoir 
at  the  spring,  and  convey  the  water  to  the  milk  house 
in  a  four-inch  wooden  pipe  of  sufficient  strength  to 
resist  the  pressure  at  the  lowest  part,  and  put  a  one- 
inch  nozzle  in  this  to  run  the  motor,  which  might  be 
run  with  less  than  the  full  supply,  and  thus  for  a 
sufficient  time.  n.  s. 

Feeding  Butter  Fat  into  Mi/k. 

O.  W.  II.,  Rochester,  Mass. — Can  extra  butter  fat  be  fed  into 
milk?  I  have  a  man  in  my  employ  who  relates  the  following: 
Two  years  ago,  he  acted  as  cream  gatherer  for  a  creamery. 
Among  the  herds  of  cows  was  one  of  fine  Jersey  grades,  which 
averaged  about  16  spaces  of  cream  in  Cooley  cans.  Upon  the  side 
of  the  mountains,  was  a  large  pasture  upon  which  had  been 
burned  some  years  before,  50  coal  pits,  more  or  less.  These  pit 
bottoms  were  now  a  thick  mass  of  White  clover  in  full  bloom.  No 
stock  had  been  there  that  season  until  these  cows  were  turned  on 
in  June.  They  fed  almost  wholly  upon  this  clover,  which  gave  a 
marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  milk,  but  th e  per  cent  of  cream 
was  the  most  remarkable  feature.  Instead  of  16  spaces,  it  rose  to 
21,  and  continued  about  there  so  long  as  the  clover  held  in  good 
quantity.  As  the  cans  were  not  made  to  measure  so  many  spaces, 
it  was  necessary  to  draw  a  portion  of  cream  before  the  last 
could  be  measured. 

Ans. — Farmers  and  dairymen  often  say  that  certain 
feeds  give  richer  milk.  These  opinions  are  usually 
based  on  observation,  rather  than  on  exact  analysis. 
The  scientific  men  who  have  made  many  investigations 
of  this  subject,  generally  agree  that  each  cow  has  a 
pretty  close  standard  of  “  richness”  for  her  milk.  In 
perfect  health,  her  milk  will  vary  but  little  in  its  per 
cent  of  fat.  Changes  of  temperature,  fright,  illness  or 
pregnancy,  may  change  this  proportion  of  fat,  but 
food  does  not  appear  to  in  these  experiments,  which 
were  very  carefully  conducted.  We  regard  the 
“space'’  system  of  measuring  cream,  as  a  poor  method 
of  estimating  the  actual  fat.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
some  feeds  will  give  a  thin  “  cream,”  and  thus  give 
more  bulk  in  the  measure  ;  but  that  would  not  mean 
that  the  milk  is  richer. 

“  All  About”  Cultivating  the  Rose. 

E.  S.,  Bristol,  E.  I. — Can  roses  be  taken  up  in  the  fall  ?  At  what 
time  ?  Please  tell  “  all  about”  growing  roses. 

Ans. — The  following  statement  is  given  by  one  of 
our  most  experienced  rose  growers  :  Select  a  sunny 
position.  Old  sod  or  grassy  turf  when  cut  up,  makes 
the  best  soil  for  roses.  Mix  well  with  such  soil  one- 
third  old,  well-rotted  and  decomposed  manure — cow 
manure  preferred.  The  soil,  when  mixed,  should  be 
from  18  to  24  inches  deep.  Any  good  rich  garden  soil 


is  also  good  with  the  same  proportion  of  manure.  The 
ground  should  be  well  drained.  Dig  out  a  space  of 
about  18  to  24  inches  square  by  about  two  feet 
deep.  For  every  plant,  fill  in  at  least  8  to  10  inches  of 
stone  or  brickbats,  the  larger  stones  in  the  bottom 
and  the  smaller  ones  on  top.  Cover  the  stones  with  a 
layer  of  sod  or  grassy  turf,  grass  side  down,  in  order 
to  keep  the  soil  from  washing  into  and  clogging  up 
the  drainage,  then  fill  up  with  the  prepared  soil,  firm 
this  fairly  well  so  as  to  avoid  settling,  then  plant  the 
rose.  Should  the  ball  of  earth  on  the  plants  be  dry 
or  baked  hard,  dip  and  soak  it  thoroughly  in  water  so 
that  it  becomes  soft  and  pliable.  Plant  a  little  deeper 
than  the  plant  had  been  in  the  pot.  Be  careful  when 
softening  the  ball  not  to  break  any  of  the  roots.  Firm 
the  soil  fairly  well  when  planting,  then  give  the  plant 
a  thorough  good  soaking.  If  the  ball  be  moist  but 
stiff  when  received,  simply  loosen  and  soften  it.  While 
preparing  the  soil,  put  the  plant  temporarily  in  soil 
in  a  shady  spot  so  as  to  keep  it  from  drying  or  wilting. 
Should  the  weather  be  dry  at  any  time,  give  occasional 
good  waterings  with  a  soft  spray  ;  this  should  be  done 
shortly  before  or  after  sundown.  When  the  warm 
weather  sets  in  about  July,  put  on  a  heavy  mulch  of 
half-rotted  cow  manure,  covering  the  entire  space  to 
a  depth  of  fxom  7%  to  2  inches.  A  light  spraying  or 
syringing  every  evening  during  hot  weather,  is  of 
great  benefit. 

If  you  wish  only  extra  large  flowers,  pinch  off  all 
the  smaller  or  side  buds,  lettiug  only  the  main  or 
large  buds  come  to  bloom.  If  you  desire  to  leave  the 
rose  out  all  winter,  make  a  mound  all  around  it  in  a 
sort  of  pyramid  shape,  say  10  to  12  inches  high  by 
about  18  to  20  inches  wide  at  the  base,  leaving  a  trench 
around  the  mound  ;  then  cover  the  mound  with  litter 
or  strawy  manure,  leaving  the  top  stem  exposed. 
(Should  you  prefer  taking  it  up.  lift  it  carefully  with 
all  the  roots  and  put  it  into  a  cold  frame  or  bury  it 
completely,  laying  it  on  its  side  in  high  ground  free 
from  water.  [Should  you  desire  to  bloom  the  plant  in 
the  house  or  conservatory  during  winter,  put  it  care¬ 
fully  into  good  fresh  loam,  and  rest  it  for  a  few  weeks 
in  a  cold  frame,  keeping  it  somewhat  dry  but  not  to 
shrivel  the  wood.  But  in  this  case  it  would  Vie  better 
if  potted  in  good  rich  soil.  When  you  receive  the 
plant,  put  it  into  a  5-inch  pot,  and  then  plunge  the 
pot  up  to  the  top  of  the  rim  in  the  same  sort  of  posi¬ 
tion  with  perfect  drainage  underneath.  Then  mulch 
in  dry  and  warm  weather  with  manure,  and  water 
every  evening  except  when  it  rains.  In  this  case,  the 
plant  will  require  repotting  into  a  larger  pot  and 
fresh  loam  in  August,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  win¬ 
ter  blooming,  giving  water  carefully.  If  planted 
out,  either  lifting  or  mulching  should  not  be  done 
until  after  the  first  frost,  about  the  end  of  October  or 
early  in  November. 

The  Culture  of  Water  Cress. 

J  Q.  S.,  Norristown,  Pa. — How  should  I  make  a  pond  for  water 
cress,  and  how  plant  and  care  for  it?  I  have  a  never-failing- 
stream  of  spring  water. 

Ans. — This  plant,  which  belongs  to  the  cabbage 
tribe,  has  very  different  habits  from  others  of  its 
family.  It  is  an  aquatic,  and  is  a  spreading,  low- 
growing  plant,  which  roots  freely  at  each  joint.  It  is 
a  valuable  small  crop  plant,  being  salable  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  at  very  profitable  prices,  and  is  of  the  very  easiest 
culture.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  wild 
plants  growing  in  many  clear  brooks,  where  it  seems 
to  be  native  to  the  locality,  although  it  is  said  by  some 
botanists  to  have  escaped  from  cultivation.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  questionable,  for  it  is  found  all  along  the 
Blue  Ridge  .Mountain  country  from  North  Carolina  to 
Pennsylvania.  It  is,  however,  cultivated  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  near  the  large  cities,  where  it  sells  for  use  as  a 
salad  or  for  garnishing  dishes,  at  such  prices  as  to 
afford  very  good  profit  to  the  growers.  It  is,  in  such 
cases,  grown  in  artificially-made  beds,  usually  dug 
in  low,  springy  ground,  as  a  swamp,  in  the  broad 
draius  of  which  it  may  be  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
case.  The  method  of  culture  is  as  follows  :  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  beds  should  be  clear  sand,  but  it  will  grow 
in  the  swamp  muck  quite  as  easily,  with  the  single 
objection  that  the  leaves  and  stems  are  not  so  clean 
or  freshly  green  as  when  grown  on  a  clean,  sandy 
bottom.  The  seed  is  sown  by  mixing  it  with  clay  in 
balls  and  dropping  these  two  or  three  feet  apart  in 
the  shallow  water.  Or  cuttings  of  the  plants  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  which  is  adopted  to  prevent 
the  sowing  of  the  plants  from  being  made  unevenly, 
one  of  the  requirements  of  the  culture  being  a  thick 
mat  of  herbage  that  may  be  cut  by  shears  a  little 
under  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  smooth  bunches, 
that  will  pack  neatly  and  smoothly  in  the  small  bas¬ 
kets  in  which  the  vegetable  is  sent  to  market.  The 
seed  sowing  requires  a  full  year  to  get  a  crop,  but  the 
cuttings  sown  late  in  the  summer  may  be  cut  for  a 
crop  in  the  winter  under  the  right  treatment,  or  in 
the  next  spring.  The  ditches  should  be  six  feet  wide 
and  as  long  as  may  be  convenient.  The  plant  spreads 
with  great  rapidity,  and  the  second  year  the  beds  will 
have  become  a  dense  mat  which  may  be  shorn  off  to 
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a  length  of  about  three  or  four  inches,  and  make  a 
peck  basketful  from  two  or  three  square  feet.  The 
water  should  be  six  inches  deep,  and  if  rather  quickly 
running,  is  preferable  to  stagnant  water,  on  account 
of  the  freedom  from  slime  which  collects  on  the  stems 
in  still  water.  This  necessitates  washing  of  the 
bunches,  which  is  more  troublesome  than  all  the  other 
work  together.  The  early  winter  crop  is  the  most 
profitable,  sometimes  bringing  50  to  75  cents  a  basket 
of  the  size  mentioned.  Doubtless,  it  would  sell  still 
better  if  put  in  the  square  baskets  used  for  straw¬ 
berries.  The  ordinary  basket  is  deep,  conical,  about 
eight  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and  12  inches  deep,  but 
only  three  or  four  inches  wide  at  the  bottom.  To 
grow  this  early  crop  to  perfection  and  keep  the  bright 
green  color,  avoiding  the  browning  of  the  leaves  by 
the  frost,  the  beds  are  covered  with  sashes,  as  those 
used  for  hotbeds  ;  indeed,  the  same  sashes  may  be 
used  for  both  purposes,  as  by  the  time  they  are  wanted 
for  the  hotbeds,  the  first  market  for  the  cress  is  over. 
Thus  protected,  the  leaves  are  not  frozen,  as  the  water 
being  comparatively  warm,  the  sash  preserves  an  even 
temperature  above  the  freezing  point.  The  later  cut¬ 
tings  come  in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  when  the 
demand  is  not  so  active  as  it  is  earlier.  H.  s. 

An  Ash  Borer :  the  Rhinoceros  Beetle. 

R.  L.  H.,  Millville,  N.  ./.—I  have  a  Black  ash  Wee  in  my  front 
yard,  that  is  literally  bored  full  of  holes,  extending  about  an 
inch  into  the  solid  wood.  There  are  hundreds  of  them  all  over  the 
tree  from  the  base  to  the  topmost  branches.  I  send  a  small  box 
of  the  borers  I  find  in  the  holes.  I  also  send  a  sample  of  some 
beetles  which  come  up  out  of  the  earth  all  around  the  base  of  the 
tree  by  the  hundred.  They  don’t  seem  to  have  any  particular 
business  in  life  beyond  getting  up  into  the  air,  as  they  die  very 
soon  after  reaching  the  surface.  Will  Prof.  Slingerland  give  us 
some  light  on  them  ? 

ANSWKKKD  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

From  the  large  branch  of  the  apple  tree  sent  me  by 
R.  L.  II.,  I  learn  that  the  insect  which  has  bored  large 
tuunels  through  and  through  the  tree,  is  closely  allied 
to  the  well-known  pest,  the  Peach  borer.  As  I  found 
only  fragments  of  one  or  two  pupse  in  the  burrows,  I 
cannot  determine  the  species  with  certainty.  There 
are  two  different  kinds  of  these  wasp-like  moths  that 
infest  ash,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  one  in 
question  is  the  one  called  Podosesia  syringae.  The  eggs 
are  probably  laid  in  June  on  roughened  places  on  the 
bark.  The  grubs,  which  hatch  from  these  in  about  a 
week,  at  once  burrow  into  the  solid  wood,  extending 
their  channels  in  all  directions.  Both  large  and 
small  branches  and  the  trunk  are  tunneled.  The 
grub  resembles  very  closely  the  Peach  borer,  and  be¬ 
comes  full  grown  in  early  spring.  It  then  extends  its 
burrow  to  the  outer  bark,  where  it  pupates  in  a  slight 
cocoon.  The  moths  begin  emerging  in  the  early  part 
of  June.  There  is  thus  one  brood  each  year.  The 
insect  attacks  lilac  and  English  ash,  also.  It  will 
prove  a  very  difficult  insect  to  fight,  as  its  presence  is 
detected  only  after  the  mischief  has  been  completed. 
Any  wash  that  would  prevent  its  injuries,  would  be 
impracticable,  for  the  whole  tree  would  have  to  be 
covered  with  it.  As  their  burrows  usually  follow  for 
some  distance  the  center  of  the  branch,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  dig  them  out  without  destroying  the  whole 
branch.  I  can  suggest  but  one  thing  ;  cut  down  and 
burn  the  tree,  root  and  branch,  thus  destroying  all 
the  young  borers  that  have,  doubtless,  recently 
hatched,  and  are  now  at  work. 

The  large  beetle  is  known  as  the  Rhinoceros  beetle 
(Xyloryctes  satyrus;.  Its  larva  or  grub  lives  under¬ 
ground  upon  roots,  and  differs  from  the  common 
White  grubs  only  in  being  much  larger,  and  by  having 
a  black  head  instead  of  a  red  one.  The  beetles  are  also 
closely  allied  to  the  May  beetles.  I  do  not  find  any 
account  of  their  occurring  in  injurious  numbers.  The 
beetles  were  recorded  as  appearing  from  holes  around 
ash  trees  in  the  nursery  of  Isaac  Hicks  of  Long  Island 
as  long  ago  as  1868. 

A  Grape  Vine  Leaf  Eater. 

J.  A.  I.,  Piney  Point,  Md. — I  have  been  busy  for  the  past  week 
in  killing  worms  on  my  grape  vines.  I  have  raised  grapes  for  40 
years,  but  never  saw  anything  like  them  before;  they  range  in 
size  from  those  so  small  that  they  can  hardly  be  seen,  to  those 
five-eighths  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  They  feed  111  solid 
ranks  head  to  head  like  cigars  in  a  box,  on  either  side  of  the  leaf, 
and  sometimes  on  both  sides,  one  gang  immediately  underneath 
the  other.  The  larger  ones  are  yellow,  marked  with  black  dotted 
bands  around  their  bodies,  and  look  much  like  the  parsley  worm 
except  in  size.  I  wish  to  know  what  kind  of  moth  or  insect  lays 
the  eggs,  and  tbe  best  way  to  exterminate  them.  I  think  it  would 
be  impossible  to  kill  the  worms  by  spraying  with  Paris-green,  for 
they  could  not  be  reached,  and  the  fruit  is  in  such  an  advanced 
stage,  that  I  would  be  afraid  to  use  it.  Some  of  my  grapes  will 
soon  be  ripe.  The  worms  have  not  troubled  my  apples,  pears, 
plums  or  cherries,  or,  in  fact,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  anything  else  on 
the  place. 

Ans. — This  grape  pest,  whose  habits  and  appearance 
J.  A.  I.  well  describes,  is  doubtless  the  American 
Procris  (Procris  (Harrisina)  Americana).  The  adult 
insect  is  a  small,  narrow- winged  moth  of  a  blue-black 
color,  with  an  orange-yellow  collar  ;  the  wings  when 
expanded  measure  about  an  inch  across.  The  females 
first  appear  in  June  and  lay  their  eggs  in  clusters  ot 
20  or  more  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  The  cater¬ 
pillars  hatching  from  these  eggs,  feed  in  the  peculiar 


manner  deseribedin  the  query,  and  become  full  grown 
in  August,  probably  earlier  as  far  South  as  Maryland. 
They  then  retire  to  some  sheltered  spot  where  they 
construct  tough  oval  cocoons,  within  which  they  soon 
change  to  pupae.  In  about  two  weeks  the  moths, 
emerge,  and  soon  deposit  eggs  for  a  second  brood  of 
caterpillars  which  become  full  grown,  spin  their  co¬ 
coons,  and  change  to  pupae  before  winter.  They 
hibernate  as  pupse,  the  moth  appearing  the  next 
spring.  I  would  think  that  Paris-green  might  be  used 
with  safety  on  the  first  brood,  but  when  the  fruit  is 
as  far  along  as  J.  A.  I.’s,  I  would  hand-pick  the 
colonies  of  the  caterpillars,  or  give  them  a  good  strong 
dose  of  hellebore  ;  this  substance  would  not  poison 
the  fruit  as  the  Paris-green  would.  m.  v.  s. 

Another  Omnivorous  Insect  Pest. 

R.  E.  II.,  South  Haven,  Mich.— I  have  grown  cauliflower  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  this  season  have  noticed  that  a  small,  black  bug 
eats  the  bark  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  plant 
turns  yellow  and  wilts  similar  to  those  attacked  by  root  maggots. 
They  are  affected  only  in  the  seed  bed.  I  mail  a  few  specimens. 
Can  you  give  me  any  light  ? 

Ans. — The  beetle  has  been  determined  by  a  special¬ 
ist  to  be  Otiorhynchus  ovatus.  It  has  received  the 
common  name  of  Graveyard  beetle  in  Ohio.  Its  native 
home  is  in  Siberia,  but  it  has  spread  rapidly  over  the 
United  States,  having  been  recently  found  in  New 
Mexico.  In  Ohio,  the  grubs  breed  freely  on  roots  of 
Blue  grass,  and  they  are  known  to  attack  strawberry 
roots.  Allied  species  are  known  to  be  destructive  in 
both  the  adult  and  grub  stages,  and  R.  E.  H.’s  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  this  species  is  no  exception.  The 
adults  often  swarm  into  houses.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  fight  them  in  the  adult  state.  I  can  now  only  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  bed  be  kept  covered  with  a  frame  with 
a  muslin  or  cheese  cloth  top,  thus  preventing  the  in¬ 
sects  from  entering.  M.  v.  s. 

Quarter-Crack  in  Horse's  Hoof. 

I.  I.  M..  Richmond  County,  N.  Y. — My  horse  has  a  quarter-crack 
in  the  left  front  foot,  it  has  been  so  since  the  past  spring.  It 
seemed  to  be  growing  together  nicely,  but  has  again  cracked  up 
to  the  coronet.  Can  it  be  cured  ?  If  so,  how  should  it  be  treated? 

Ans. — The  quarter-crack  can  be  cured,  or,  rather, 
grown  out,  if  properly  treated.  First  apply  a  bar- 


FOR  CLOSING  QUARTER-CRACK.  Fio.  166. 

A  shows  how  the  heel  should  be  rasped  to  avoid  pressure  and  pre¬ 
vent  movement.  B.  Nails  in  position  to  close  the  crack.  C.  The 
V-shaped  notch  at  upper  end  of  crack,  sides  three-fourths  to 
one  inch. 

shoe,  rasping  away  the  bearing  surface  of  the  detached 
portion  of  the  heel,  so  as  to  bring  no  pressure  upon  it. 
Then  secure  immobility  of  the  walls  of  the  crack, 
either  with  quarter-crack  clamps,  or,  in  their  absence, 
by  driving  two  or  three  small  horse-shoe  nails  through 
the  edge  of  the  crack  and  clinching  so  as  to  hold  the 
edges  firmly  together.  (See  Fig.  166.)  Apply  an 
active  blister  to  the  coronet  to  favor  a  more  rapid 
growth  of  horn.  Allow  the  horse  to  rest  with  only 
walking  exercise,  until  an  unbroken  hoof  has  grown 
down  from  the  hair  a  distance  of  at  least  one-half  to 
three- fourths  of  an  inch.  This  will  require  four  to 
five  weeks.  The  horse  can  best  be  placed  on  pasture 
during  this  time  if  he  can  be  kept  from  running; 
otherwise,  in  a  box  stall  or  small  yard.  When  the 
hoof  has  grown  down  as  directed  above,  a  V-shaped 
notch  is  to  be  cut  to  the  quick  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
crack  to  prevent  the  crack  extending  upward.  (Fig. 
166.)  The  horse  may  now  be  used  carefully  at  a  mod¬ 
erate  pace,  if  desirable.  Continue  the  use  of  the  bar- 
shoe,  with  the  pressure  removed  from  that  heel  until 
the  crack  has  grown  off,  which  will  require  several 
months.  F.  L.  K. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Strawberries. 

II.  I.,  Hammonton,  N.  J. — In  several  numbers  of  Thk  R.  N.-Y.,  I 
have  seen  cautions  as  to  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda,  as  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  in  the  spring  for  bearing  strawberries.  In  southern  New 
Jersey,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  top-dressing  our  beds,  and 
usually  with  good  results,  using  from  150  to  250  pounds  of  nitrate 
per  acre,  besides  varying  quantities  of  bone,  dissolved  bone, 
South  Carolina  rock,  and  muriate  of  potash.  Would  it  not  be 
equally  good  for  the  bed,  and  cheaper  at  present  prices  of  each, 
to  apply  sufficient  decorticated  cotton-seed  meal,  raw  bone  flour, 
and  potash,  this  fall,  say,  at  the  last  hoeing,  and  get  the  benefit 
the  following  spring,  using  enough  cotton-seed  meal  to  give  the 
same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  we  get  from  the  soda  ?  Our  soil  is 
light  sandy  loam,  and  the  strawberries  are  grown  in  matted  rows. 

Ans. — We  think  you  will  obtain  good  results  from 
the  cotton-seed  meal  and  bone  if  applied  early  in  the 
fall.  Of  course,  much  depends  on  the  character  of 


the  soil  as  to  whether  nitrate  is  needed.  The  chief 
advantage  of  the  nitrate,  aside  from  its  comparative 
cheapness,  is  that  it  gives  the  nitrogen  in  a  very 
soluble  form.  It  is  a  form  that  does  not  require  the 
action  of  bacteria  to  render  soluble.  On  good  soil, 
well  tilled,  we  obtain  good  results  with  ground  bone 
and  potash,  but  the  bone  should  be  applied  early. 

Renovating  Old  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  Beds. 

G.  O.  R.,  Providence,  R.  /.—I.  I  have  just  bought  a  place  which 
has  a  one-fourth-acre  bed  of  asparagus,  20  years  old,  which  has 
spread  thickly  all  over  the  ground,  and  grows  thin,  spindling  and 
very  green,  so  that  it  does  not  8e^  readily.  It  has  been  very  much 
neglected.  How  can  the  bed  be  Improved  so  as  to  be  satisfactory 
for  the  market  and  table,  next  season  ?  2.  There  is  also  a  long 
row  of  rhubarb  plants,  grown  together  very  thickly,  and  the 
stalks  are  very  spindling.  Would  you  advise  thinning  them,  or 
resetting  the  old  plants,  or  replacing  with  new  roots  ?  I  presume 
these  old  plants  are  fully  20  years  old. 

Ans. — 1.  Our  way  to  treat  such  a  plot  of  asparagus, 
would  be  to  set  another.  You  might  plow  up  the 
asparagus  so  as  to  leave  the  old  roots  three  or  four 
feet  apart,  and  then  manure  heavily  ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  you  would  get  satisfactory  shoots  as  soon  as 
you  would  by  setting  another  bed.  2.  The  rhubarb 
plants  should  be  thinned  out.  When  the  roots  are  so 
intermingled,  the  leaf-stalks  are  necessarily  small. 
Manure,  of  course,  would  further  increase  their  size. 
Crimson  Clover  and  Buckwheat  Fertilizers  for  Timothy. 

C.  A.  L.,  Brookton,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  have  sown  Crimson  clover  with 
my  buckwheat  this  season.  If  it  do  well,  and  I  cut  a  crop  next 
season  for  hay,  will  it  grow  a  second  crop  the  same  season  to  be 
turned  under  in  the  fall,  or  will  it  die  after  the  first  cutting  ?  2.  I 
did  not  sow  any  fertilizer  with  my  buckwheat.  Would  it  do  to 
sow  muriate  of  potash  and  bone  now,  or  should  they  be  harrowed 
in?  3.  The  dry  weather  has  injured  my  Timothy  meadows  this 
season.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  this  fall  to  help  them?  How 
would  it  do  to  sow  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potash  and  plaster 
this  fall,  or  would  it  be  better  to  wait  until  spring?  What  pro¬ 
portions  should  I  use? 

Ans. — L.  Crimson  clover  is  an  annual — after  pro¬ 
ducing  a  crop  of  seed,  the  plant  dies.  Cut  before  the 
seed  head  forms,  the  plant  will  continue  to  grow. 
This  was  tried  successfully  at  the  Rural  Grounds  two 
years  ago,  but  unless  the  plant  made  a  very  heavy 
growth,  it  would  be  too  short  to  make  profitable  hay. 
2.  You  may  sow  the  muriate  and  bone  at  once  if  you 
wish.  3.  Never  use  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  fall.  It  is 
too  soluble,  and  most  of  it  will  be  lost.  Instead  of 
plaster,  use  some  form  of  phosphoric  acid  like  bone 
or  dissolved  rock.  You  might,  this  fall,  sow  all  you 
feel  like  affording  of  a  mixture  of  three  parts  fine 
boue  and  one  of  muriate  of  potash.  In  the  spring, 
add  150  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Crimson  Clover  for  Corn  and  Potatoes. 

G.  E.  P.,  North  East,  Pa. — I  have  a  moderately  fertile  Held  on 
which  I  have  just  cut  a  very  light  crop  of  Medium  clover,  and  I 
wish  to  grow  corn  on  the  field  next  year.  Allowing  that  Crimson 
clover  is  moderately  successful  in  this  locality,  would  you  advise 
plowing  the  field  now,  and  sowing  Crimson  clover  to  be  plowed 
under  next  spring?  We  cannot  use  barnyard  manure.  How 
would  you  advise  treating  a  part  of  the  same  field  on  which  I  wish 
to  grow  potatoes  ?  I  plant  potatoes  about  June  10,  and  intend 
fertilizing  with  about  1,500  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  to  the 
acre. 

Ans. — VVe  would  plow  the  ground  at  once,  and  sow 
at  the  rate  of  about  12  pounds  per  acre  of  Crimson 
clover.  VVe  would  like  to  add  200  pounds  each  of  bone 
and  muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  This  will,  without 
doubt,  improve  the  clover,  and  will  not  be  lost  in  any 
event.  The  chances  are  fair  that  the  clover  will  sur¬ 
vive  the  winter.  If  not,  it  will  make  a  strong  growth 
this  fall,  and  provide  considerable  vegetable  matter. 
This  advice  will  hold  good  for  the  potatoes  as  welt  as 
the  corn.  If  the  clover  live  through  the  winter,  we 
would  plow  it  under  when  in  full  bloom,  and,  if  the 
soil  is  light,  roll  it  down.  Then  plant  the  potatoes  in 
drills  crosswise  of  the  furrows— using  half  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  broadcast. 

Some  Forms  of  Potash. 

W.  C.  J.,  Norwich,  Canada.— What  is  muriate  of  potasli  ?  How 
do  unleached  ashes  compare  with  it  ?  For  how  much  per  ton  is 
it  generally  sold  ? 

Ans. — As  explained  under  Primer  Science  last 
spring,  muriate  of  potash  is  a  form  of  this  substance 
dug  out  of  the  mines  in  Germany.  A  good  way  to 
understand  what  it  is,  is  to  say  that  “  common  salt” 
is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  two  chief  substances — 
soda  and  chlorine.  Put  potash  in  the  place  of  the 
soda,  and  you  would  have  muriate  of  potash.  The 
potash  in  wood  ashes  is  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate, 
and,  pound  for  pound,  such  potash  is  worth  more  than 
that  in  the  muriate.  The  latter  is  much  cheaper,  how¬ 
ever.  The  muriate  contains  about  50  per  cent  of  pure 
potash,  and  sells  at  $45  per  ton  in  New  York.  That 
means  4  cents  a  pound  for  the  potash.  Wood  ashes 
containing  live  per  cent,  or  100  pounds  of  potash,  may 
sell  at  $10  per  ton,  or  10  cents  a  pound.  Our  best 
farmers  figure  in  this  way,  and  buy  the  form  that 
gives  the  cheapest  potash. 

Growing  Magnolia  Soulangeana  from  Seed. 

M.  M.  W.,  West  Newton,  Mass. — Will  the  seeds  of  Magnolia 
Soulangeana  grow  without  any  special  care  ?  If  so,  when  should 
they  be  planted  ? 

Ans. — The  seeds  of  Magnolia  Soulangeana  do  not 
require  any  special  treatment.  Plant  them  at  once  in 
drills  an  inch  deep  :  keep  the  soil  free  from  weeds, 
and  many  of  the  seeds  will  sprout  next  spring,  unless 
you  have  permitted  them  to  get  too  dry. 
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A  Good  Dairyman." 


C.  S.,  Nashotaii,  Wis. — He  should  be 
scrupulously  clean  as  regards  himself, 
the  creamery  and  its  entire  parapher¬ 
nalia.  He  should  have  an  investigative 
turn  of  mind.  He  should  be  possessed 
of  business  principles  and  methods  ;  and 
he  should  be  capable  of  making  butter 
to  suit  the  market.  As  to  where  and 
how  the  practical  and  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  of  making  such  butter  could  best 
be  attained,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  our  experiment  stations,  with  their 
“  short  ”  and  “  long  ”  courses,  afford  ad¬ 
vantages  and  conveniences  not  to  be 
found  in  any  creamery  in  America.  There 
are  found  men  that  are  experts  in  their 
line  of  business  ;  men  who  make  it  a 
study  how  best  to  impart  this  knowledge 
to  others.  Again,  they  have  the  con¬ 
veniences  and  means  by  which  to  experi¬ 
ment  and  investigate.  That  the  knowl¬ 
edge  could  be  gained  by  entering  a 
creamery,  is  indisputable.  I  have  never 
made  a  pound  of  butter  at  either  of  these 
places,  yet  we  are  having  returns  of  from 
two  to  four  cents  per  pound  above 
Elgin’s  highest  quotations,  the  year 
around,  in  the  open  markets  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

A  Railroad  Iron  Tool. 

W.,  Monroe,  Wis. — A  bar  of  railroad 
iron,  12  feet  long,  makes  a  good  crusher 
and  leveler.  To  use  it,  have  a  strong 
hook  (or  eye)  which  will  project  three  or 
four  inches,  turned  upwards  a  little, 
bolted  near  each  end  of  the  rail  on  its 
lower  side.  With  a  chain  reaching  from 
one  hook  to  the  other,  and  a  pair  of 
horses  hitched  to  the  centerof  thechain, 
you  will  be  ready  to  have  fun  with  three 
rows  of  corn  butts,  at  a  time,  preferably, 
when  the  ground  is  frozen.  To  get  the 
rail  is  another  story.  Buy  one  if  you 
can,  but  if  not,  a  good  way  is  to  steal  a 
railroad,  after  the  Vanderbilt  and  Gould 
plan  (that's  how  1  got  mine),  and  then 
you  will  have  a  supply  to  last  some  time. 
A  few  of  the  excellencies  of  this  tool 
are  that  “  it  fills  a  long-felt  want  ”  per¬ 
fectly.  It  is  quite  durable  ;  not  liable 
to  break  ;  no  “extras”  to  buy,  and  thus 
keep  its  owner  poor,  as  with  some  other 
farm  machines.  If  it  should  become 
broken,  the  pieces  are  still  valuable.  If 
its  owner  is  “  handy  with  tools,”  he  can 
keep  himself  out  of  mischief  by  utilizing 
the  fragments  in  making  carpet  tacks, 
wire,  watch  springs,  buzz  saws,  and  a 
thousand  other  useful  things,  that  help 
to  make  “  life  worth  living.” 

All  From  Georgia. 

F.  T.  L.  II.,  Athens,  Ga. — This  city 
claims  the  honor  of  first  introducing  to 
the  American  public,  the  “  Norwegian 
Dispensary  System,”  now  known  as  the 
South  Carolina  liquor  Jaw.  I  have  been 
here  only  2)4  years,  so  that  I  never  saw 
the  barrooms  ;  but  the  dispensary  is  a 
quiet  business  place,  which  a  lady  might 
enter.  The  shady  doorways  in  the 
vicinity  have  notices,  “  No  Drinking 
Here,”  showing  that  those  who  buy  are 
ashamed  to  drink  on  the  streets.  1  am 
no  judge  of  the  prices  or  quality  of  the 
stuff  sold,  but  I  believe  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  pays,  and  1  know  the  town  is  the 
quietest  place  in  which  I  ever  lived;  but 
hotel  rates  are  high,  and  boarding  houses 
wretched. 

Two  years  ago,  only  one  man  in  town 
used  cottolene;  now  all  the  grocers  keep 
it.  It  spoils  the  sale  of  that  trash  known 
as  “  cooking  butter,”  but  it  does  not  in¬ 
jure  the  sale  of  the  fancy  article  which 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  all  try  to  make.  It  helps 
the  cotton  growers,  and  uses  the  waste 
fat  in  the  seed,  leaving  the  hulls  and 
meal  which,  with  cow  peas,  make  the 
finest  dairy  feed  at  a  low  cost.  Here 
the  farmer  can  have  enough  pasture  all 
winter  to  use  cotton-seed  meal  with 
good  pea-vine  hay. 

On  stiff  clay  which  will  not  start 


grass,  the  cow  pea,  corn,  or  sorghum  will 
sometimes  grow,  as  the  seed  contains 
nutriment  enough  to  start  a  strong  root. 
I  am  working  an  old  brickyard  this  year, 
and  gettinga  crop  from  it,  too,  by  work¬ 
ing  the  land  when  in  just  the  right  con¬ 
dition  ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  plow 
when  dry,  and  has  been  spoiled  by  wet 
working,  and  by  washing. 

I  don't  think  much  of  millet,  but  sor¬ 
ghum  is  a  grand  thing  for  hay,  though 
the  seed  is  very  hard  to  get  here;  every¬ 
body  grows  a  small  patch  for  syrup  or 
hog  feed,  but  they  don’t  save  the  seed, 
which  is  excellent  feed  for  mules,  hogs 
or  hens. 

The  only  cure  I  see  for  the  Southern 
problem,  is  war  ;  when  the  rogue  and 
the  fool  have  killed  each  other,  a  man 
will  step  into  the  shoes  of  each,  and  then 
— the  millenium.  Your  correspondent  ig¬ 
nores  the  fact  that  a  Southern  hog  won’t 
eat  a  white  potato,  and  few  Southerners 
know  how  to  cook  them. 

Curing  Frosted  Grape  Vines. 

J.  E.,  Melville,  L.  I. — On  page  456, 
D.  S.  Marvin  tells  how  to  treat  frosted 
grape  vines  ;  I  have  treated  mine  in  the 
same  manner  with  good  results.  I  have 
about  75  choice  vines  in  my  garden,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Carman,  which  The  R.  N.-Y. 
sent  me  ;  they  are  three  or  four  years 
old  this  spring,  and  were  all  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  fruit,  but  the  freeze  killed 
every  one  of  them.  The  next  day,  I 
went  through  them,  and  pulled  off  every 
leaf  and  bunch  and  cut  out  the  frozen 
wood.  I  then  scattered  some  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  hen  manure  along  the  rows, 
and  hoed  it  in  ;  they  immediately  started 
a  new  growth,  and  most  of  them  are 
now  bearing  a  new  crop  of  grapes.  I 
find  Agawam  and  Jefferson  the  hardiest. 
Carman  and  Moore’s  Diamond  were 
killed  to  the  ground,  and  are  now  start¬ 
ing  from  the  root.  Moore’s  Early  and 
Victoria  were  entirely  killed.  I  have  a 
large  arbor  near  the  house,  of  Hartford, 
Agawam,  Worden,  Niagara  and  Concord 
vines  ;  none  of  them  was  killed  ;  they 
are  now  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  well- 
filled  clusters.  They  bear  about  eight 
feet  from  the  ground.  I  treated  my 
strawberries,  currants  and  gooseberries 
in  the  same  manner,  cut  out  every  blos¬ 
som  and  branch  which  I  thought  was 
frozen,  and  they  all  bore  a  good  crop.  I 
noticed  some  years  back  that  when  a 
late  frost  killed  the  corn,  the  farmers 
would  take  a  large  pair  of  shears  and 
cut  off  the  tops  and  it  would  immediately 
start  a  new  growth.  I  thought.  Why 
not  try  the  experiment  on  vines  and 
fruits  ?  and  I  did  so  with  the  above  re¬ 
sults. 

The  Hired  Man. 

A.  II.  F.,  Allegan,  Mick. — Good  reli¬ 
able  farm  help  is  hard  to  find.  The  size 
of  the  farm,  the  amount  of  help  required, 
and  the  part  performed  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor  himself,  all  must  be  considered. 

( Continued  on  next  page). 
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Weak  and  Weary 

Because  of  a  depleted  condition  of  the 
blood.  The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 
purified,  enriched  and  vitalized  blood, 
which  will  be  given  by  Hood’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  the  great  blood  purifier.  It  will 
tone  the  stomach,  create  an  appetite,  and 
give  renewed  strength.  Remember 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 


Is  the  only  true  blood  purifier  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  public  eye  to-day. 


Hood’s  Hll;  — 


DIBBLE  SEED  CO.’S 


Crimson  Clover! 

HARDY.  VIGOROUS.  NORTHERN  GROWN. 

Gold  Coin  Wheat. 

275  bushels  48  pounds  from  five  acres,  or 55  bush¬ 
els  9  3-5  pounds  per  acre. 

The  best  wheat  ever  offered. 

Mammoth  Winter  Rye. 

The  strongest  growing,  tallest,  stiffest-strawed 
heaviest  yielding  RYE  in  existence. 

Catalogue  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  COMPANY, 

HONEOFE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER 

For  hay,  ensilage,  green  manuring,  fall,  winter  and  ! 
spring  pasturage.  We  offer  best  new  crop,  hardy 
Delaware-grown  seed,  recleaned  and  thoroughly 
cured  at  low  prices.  New  circular,  describing  habits, 
growth  and  uses  of  Crimson  Clover;  also  other  clover 
and  grass  seeds,  for  summer  and  fall  planting.  Val¬ 
uable  new  varieties  of  Winter  Wheat.  Turnip  Seed, 
etc.,  with  prices,  free  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


C  E  E  n  C  CLOVER,  ALSIKE, 
OktUO  TIMOTHY. 

WE  ItUY.  Send  samples  for  our  bids. 

WE  SELL.  Every  quality.  Our  samples  free. 

The  Whitney-Noyes  Seed  Co., 

Specialists  in  Seed  Cleaning.  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Diamond  Brand.  Highest  Grade. 


WINTER  OATS. 

Genuine.  True.  Pure. 

Hardy  as  Winter  Wheat,  grown  eight  years  from 
selected  Seed,  80  cents  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b. 

A.  N.  BROWN,  WYOMING,  DEL. 


SWHEAT  LEADS  ALL!) 

4  100,000  1*  nrmers  are  now  cutting  or  have  cropped  } 

#  but  8  to  15  bushels  Winter  Wheat  per  acre  thisi 
J  year.  That  is  too  bad.  Prices  are  too  high  fort 
'  such  poor  crops.  Here  is  a  secret.  You  can  crop  F 
in  1898,  30,  40  yea,  50  bushels  per  acre  from  Salzer’s  9 
New  Wheat,  lted  ,’ross  ol  the  North  !  We  are  } 
the  largest  growers  of  grass  seeds  for  fall  sowing,  > 
Wheats,  Potatoes  and  Vegetable  Seeds  in  Amer- 1 
ica.  Catalogue  and  sample  of  this  wheat  wonder  ? 
free  if  you  mention  Rural  Netc-Vorker.  # 

John  A.Salzer  Seed  Co.,  l,a Crosse, Wis.  ^ 
VWWVWWW^WffPVWWVVVV# 


BUDS  FOR  S4LE“AIvAmKTiEs?w 

Starr,  Parlin,  Flory,  Paragon 
and  other  apples;  Koonce, 
Lincoln,  Seneca,  Lincoln 
Coreless,  Arnold  and  Angel 
Pears;  Spaulding,  Lincoln, 
Wickson,  Giant  Prune,  Juicy 
and  Willard  Plums;  Crosbey 
Lorentz  &  Triumph  Peaches, 
as  well  as  the  standard  sorts. 
Send  for  prices. 

WM.  PARRY, 

Pomona  Nurseries,  Parry, N.J 


STRAWBERRIES 


POT-GROWN 

PLANT  NOW 


for  a  crop  next  season.  Descriptive  circular  on  request 

ELLWANGER&  BARRY  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  BRANDYWINE 

STRAWBERRY 

has  now  produced  afulhcrop  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
season.  Plants  ready  July  15,  that  with  care  will 
make  a  good  matted  row  for  next  season’s  fruiting. 
For  prices  address  the  originator, 

EDWARD  T.  INGRAM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Market  Gardeners,  Florists, 


PLANTERS, 

SAVE  YOUR 


FRUITGROWERS, 

PLANTS  FROM 


BUGS  AND 
DROUTH. 

BY  USINGTHE 


Studebaker  “Little  Gem” 

One  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Flower-Bed  &  Lawn  SPRAYER. 
(Capacity  150  gal. ,4  in.  tires).  Most  practical  device  for  the 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIQUID  MANURE, 

PARIS  GREEN  OR  OTHER  LIQUID  MATTER. 

VINES,  YOUNG  TREES™  ETC.  ’ 

FOR  WATERING  CELERY  PLANTS. 

Can  be  readily  adjusted  to  apply  the  stream  directly  on 
one  or  two  rows  at  a  time,  or  for  watering  any  other 

I.ATED  FROM  DRIVERS  SEAT.  Write,  mentioning  this 
paper,  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price,  to 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Soulh  Bend,  Indiana. 

(The  Largest  Vehicle  Makers  in  the  World.) 


Branch:  205  and  207  Canal  Street,  New  York  City. 


CRIMSON  GLOVER 

We  are  headquarters  for  Re-cleaned 
Seed,  S3. 25  per  bush.;  $5.40  per  100  lbs. 
Sow  10  to  15  lbs.  to  an  acre.  Circulars  free 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

No.  714  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


fiRIM^nN  I  T,,OMAS  McKLROY,  European 
wmmtfwn  |  Seed  Commission  Merchant.  Mercan- 


CLOVER 


tile  Exchange  Building.  Harrison  St., 
N.  Y.  The  largest  importer  of  Crimson 
Clover  in  the  U.  S.  Write  for  price.  To  Dealers  Only 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  fr.t: 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber.  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed  has  visited  my 

farm  and  knows  that  my  seed  is  pure  and  fresh.  My 
clover  is  better  than  ever  this  year. 

E.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


PRIMQnN  PI  nVCQ  Grower  and  Shipper  of 
UnilTIOUIl  U  L U  V  L n  Crimson  Clover  Seed  and 
Winter  Oats  JOHN  HEYD,  Felton.  Del 


Crimson  Clover  Seed  ™“““* 

was  grown  by  me.  and  is  guaranteed  free  from  all 
weed  seeds.  CLARENCE  W.  HAZEL, 

Cheswold,  Kent  County,  Del. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED— Buy  of  the  grower 
to  be  sure  of  getting  guaranteed  home-grown. 
No.  1.  recleaned.  $3.50  per  bu.,  sacked.  Send  check 
with  order.  WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Milford,  Del. 


INDIANA  GROWN 
The  Hardiest  Seed. 

Send  postal  card  for  ex¬ 
haustive  treatise  on  the 
plant,  telling  everything.  Don’t  pay  one  cent  for 
Seed  until  you  know  whether  you  can  grow  it.  We 
tell  you.  J.  A.  EVEUITT,  Seedsman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


CRIMSON 

CLOVER. 


PEACH  TREES. 

300,000  now  ready  for  fall  sales.  Buds  furnished 
at  low  prices.  Twenty-page  Catalogue  free. 

SCARLET  CLOVER  SEED  FOR  SALE. 

J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  -  -  BERLIN,  MD. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  WINTER  RYE. 

Noted  for  its  productiveness  in  both  grain  and  straw, 
$1.25  per  bushel;  over  10  bushels.  $1.10. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Box  15,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


WINTFR  DAT  C— bSOO  bushels  from  27  acres  this 
TV  I  ll  I  L  n  U  M  I  0  season.  Pedigree  Seed  ready 
now.  80  cents  per  bushel;  ten  or  more,  75  cents  per 
bushel,  bagged.  Sample  for  two-cent  stamp. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 


WANTED. 

Reliable  party  to  furnish  trees  and  means  to  set  out 
300  to  500  acres  in  Peaches  on  line  land  in  Southwest 
Georgia— week  earlier  than  Fort  Valley— upon  equal 
division  of  profits.  Full  information  furnished. 

Address  T.  B.  W.,  Macon,  Ga. 


A  FULL 
CROP  OF 


STRAWBERRIES 


next  Season  from  our 
Pot-grown  Plants. 


2,000,000  Celery  Plants. 
1,000,000  Cabbage  Plants. 


Plants  and  Vines  of  every  de¬ 
scription  and  variety.  All  grown 
under  my  own  supervision. 


Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list,  now  ready,  mailed  free. 


T  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


pnimrnmmmritfitrnr^ 

E:  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  3 


SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE  —BURE. 


FERTILIZER  CO., 
BOSTON  *  NEW  YORK.-  * 


EBOWKER 


uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinn, |, I,, limn,,, l„IMIIIImllll|l)|||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||||^ 

We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

I  PEACH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES  I 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

=  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY,  i 

ni1lllllllll!llllllllllllilll!lllllllllllll!)3ll(lll|l|l<ll|llll!l|llllllllllllllll<lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll,llll  immune 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Where  six  or  more  men  are  employed,  a 
boarding-house  separate  from  the  fam¬ 
ily,  is  the  most  economical,  and  far  the 
most  satisfactory.  With  two  or  three 
men,  1  prefer  married  men  with  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  let  them  board  themselves ; 
they  are  more  steady  than  single  men. 
1,  however,  like  to  have  one  man  to 
board,  that  he  may  be  on  hand  to  do  any 
errands  required  at  odd  times. 

1  make  written  contracts  with  men, 
hiring  by  the  calendar  month,  and  in 
hiring  for  the  summer  months,  stipulate 
a  certain  price  for  the  months  of  March, 
April  and  May,  and  a  larger  price  for 
June  and  July,  so  that  there  is  no  induce¬ 
ment  to  quit  just  at  the  time  when  they 
are  most  wanted,  and  day  wages  are 
higher  for  a  short  time.  During  the 
rest  of  the  summer,  help  can  be  hired  at 
any  time,  and  the  same  price  for  each 
month  is  stipulated.  For  instance,  if  I 
were  to  pay  a  man  $18  per  month  for  the 
summer,  1  would  make  it  $16  for  April 
and  May,  $20  for  June  and  July  and  $18 
per  month  thereafter.  I  also  provide  a 
forfeit  for  lost  time,  a  little  greater  than 
the  average  daily  price  paid.  In  paying 
a  man  good  wages,  it  is  well  to  state 
that  he  is  hired  as  a  first-class  farm  hand, 
capable  and  willing  to  do  all  such  duties 
as  are  usually  performed  by  such  labor¬ 
ers.  1  would  stipulate  that  they  have 
their  washing  and  ironing  done  outside 
the  family.  Another  important  point  1 
have  found,  is  the  caring  for  the  teams 
and  stock  on  Sunday.  1  make  a  provis¬ 
ion  that  they  are  not  to  be  expected  to 
do  any  work  on  Sunday,  except  their 
regular  chores  in  caring  for  stock,  and 
expect  that  they  will  care  for  stock  as 
well  on  Sunday  as  any  other  days. 

I  believe  in  treating  them  as  gentle¬ 
men  if  they  are  such,  being  sociable 
with  them,  in  fact,  doing  by  them  as  I 
would  have  them  do  by  me.  The  hiring 
of  a  man  is  a  very  important  business 
deal  for  the  farmer.  Hiring  men  the 
faithful  performance  of  whose  duties  so 
largely  determines  the  profits  of  the 
year's  work,  I  believe  should  be  handled 
in  a  business  way. 

Clearing  an  Alder  Swamp. 

B.  P.,  Haverhill,  Mass. — If.the  alders 
are  large,  a  team  of  oxen  or  horses, 
chains,  axes,  and  digging  tools,  will  be 
required  to  remove  them.  Hitch  the 
chain  around  a  clump  of  alders,  let  the 
team  pull,  and  at  the  same  time  let  the 
men  cut  the  roots.  The  land  will  be 
ready  for  the  plow  as  soon  as  the  alders 
are  burned  or  removed  from  the  land. 
Plow  deep  with  a  large  plow,  raise  pota¬ 
toes,  and  after  the  next  year’s  plowing, 
the  land  will  be  smooth. 

Another  method  is  to  cut  the  alders 
close  to  the  ground  at  any  time  between 
September  1  and  January  1  ;  if  cut  then 
they  will  not  sprout  to  any  extent.  If 
cut  toward  spring,  they  will  sprout 
badly,  Burn  the  brush  early  before  the 
ground  dries,  or  the  fire  is  liable  to  get 
into  the  ground  and  stay  there.  Examine 
the  ground  where  the  brush  was  burned, 
with  the  back  of  the  hand.  If  any  heat 
is  felt,  make  several  holes  a  foot  deep 
and  six  inches  apart,  with  an  iron  bar, 
and  fill  them  with  water. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  CYCLONE  AT  THE 
RURAL  GROUNDS. 

On  July  13,  at  2:30  o’clock,  it  began  to 
rain  in  torrents  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
the  wind  coming  from  the  southeast. 
At  about  3:15,  this  storm  was  met  by  a 
cyclone  coming  from  the  northwest.  The 
storms  met  just  over  and  somewhat  to 
the  north  of  this  place,  and  swept  over 
the  country  to  the  southeast,  covering  a 
strip  or  belt  of  country  not  over  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  width. 

The  Rural  home  and  barn  were  spared, 
save  that  many  glasses  were  broken  and 
the  barn  moved  to  the  southeast  about 
two  inches.  Some  of  the  hailstones 
were  three  inches  in  diameter,  while 
the  ground  was  covered  with  them  from 
one  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  The 
grapevines — not  less  than  60  different 
varieties — were  blown  about  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  the  leaves  torn  in  shreds,  the 
grapes  destroyed,  those  still  clinging  to 
the  vines  being  cracked  and  bruised. 
See  Fig.  165.  Not  a  plum  was  left  on  the 
Abundance  tree  which,  15  minutes  pre¬ 
viously,  was  for  the  fourth  year  laden 
with  plums.  Only  protected  pear  or 
apple  trees  will  bear  any  crop.  The 
Abundance  tree  would  have  been  blown 
down  but  for  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
carefully  propped  up,  and  all  the  main 
branches  supported  by  thick  cords. 


The  following  trees  were  uprooted : 
An  apple  tree  40  years  old  (See  Fig.  164); 
a  Scotch  pine  22  years  old  and  over  2)4 
feet  in  diameter  ;  a  White  pine  22  years 
old  ;  a  Laurel-leaf  willow  2%  feet  in 
diameter;  a  Russian  mulberry  12  years 
old  ;  Magnolia  macrophylla,  M.  Soulan- 
geana,  about  20  years  old.  Other  trees 
were  more  or  less  injured. 

Across  the  road,  about  50  Norway 
spruces — not  less  than  30  years  old — were 
destroyed,  some  of  them  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  some  snapped  in  two  as  though 
they  had  been  reeds.  These  surrounded 
our  tennis  grounds,  and  were  from  40  to 
50  feet  in  height 

Our  field  experiments  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  for  some  years  in  a  three-acre 
field  called  “  Einwood,”  directly  south¬ 
east  of  the  home  grounds,  and  about  one- 
eighth  mile  distant.  It  was  so  named 
because  of  a  charming  little  grove  upon 
the  property  covering  about  one  acre. 
This  grove  was  one  of  the  prides  of  the 
family,  being  always  delightfully  cool  , 
and  breezy,  even  in  the  hottest  of  ^ 
weather,  and  a  favorite  resort  both  of  , 
the  family  and  the  friends  visiting  it. 
This  grove  was  completely  destroyed, 
being  now  one  entangled  mass  of  trees  I 
torn  out  by  the  roots,  shattered  and  j 
split  in  every  conceivable  way.  Upon  | 
the  tilled  portion,  were  our  trials  of  new  j 
varieties  of  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  toma¬ 
toes,  beans,  peas,  melons,  etc.  The  leaves 
of  corn  were  torn  into  threads  and  rib-  j 
bons  by  the  gale  and  hailstones,  the 
stalks  broken  and  scattered  everywhere  j 
among  the  shingles,  laths,  boards,  and 
the  like,  strewn  over  the  field  by  the 
fierce  wind.  Possibly  a  few  of  our  dif¬ 
ferent  hybrid  tomatoes  and  trial  potatoes  ; 
may  survive.  All  else  was  utterly  ruined. 
We  haven’t  a  vegetable  of  any  kind  left. 

We  do  not  mind  the  loss  of  vegetables, 
as  such,  very  seriously.  We  can  buy 
them  as  needed,  but  we  do  mourn  over 
the  collapse  of  our  many  experiments 
and  trials,  some  of  which  were  all  that 
remained  as  the  evidence  of  years  of 
patient  work. 

Directly  opposite  the  Rural  Grounds, 
lived  a  hard-working,  honest,  intelligent 
man,  his  wife  and  seven  children,  the 
oldest  being  but  15  years  of  age.  He  was 
our  chief  assistant  for  10  years  before 
his  marriage.  He  purchased  about  12 
acres  of  land,  built  a  house  and  barn,  and 
engaged  in  market  gardening.  The 
cyclone  left  but  one  mass  of  mingled 
bricks,  beams,  mortar,  broken  crockery 
and  crushed  furniture,  straw,  hay,  cloth¬ 
ing,  stoves,  pictures,  the  accumulations 
of  11  years  of  earnest  work.  See  Fig. 
163.  Beams,  boards,  and  parts  of  ma¬ 
chines  were  carried  and  strewn  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away.  We  found  the  solid  iron 
fly  wheel  ol  a  bone  mill  400  feet  away 
from  where  the  barn  stood  in  which  the 
mill  was  kept. 

A  section  of  the  trunk  of  a  Norway 
spruce  11  feet  long  and  about  one  foot 
in  diameter,  had  been  hurled  through 
the  air  from  the  parent  tree  at  least  800 
feet  away.  A  thousand  Lima  bean  poles 
which  had  been  stuck  with  due  care, 
singularly  enough  remained  quite  up¬ 
right.  The  vines  had  reached  the  tops, 
and  had  been  securely  tied.  The  leafless 
vines  alone  remained.  The  owner  of 
this  little  farm  was  in  the  barn  with  one 
of  his  children — a  boy  of  six — when  the 
cyclone  struck  it.  He  seized  the  little 
fellow  around  the  body,  and  the  two 
were  hurled  through  the  air  a  distance 
of  35  feet,  landing,  without  serious  in¬ 
jury,  in  a  loamy  field.  The  cyclone 
struck  a  village  (Cherry  Hill),  less  than 
two  miles  distant,  to  the  southeast,  raz¬ 
ing  many  buildings,  and  killing  or  maim¬ 
ing  upwards  of  20  people.  The  crops  of 
all  kinds  in  the  direct  path  of  the  cyclone, 
were  utterly  ruined,  and  this  ruin  was 
effected  in  less  than  two  minutes.  And 
then  the  clouds  broke,  the  sun  shone 
forth  as  bright  as  ever,  not  a  leaf  stirred 
upon  bush  or  tree — a  dead  calm — and 
Nature  seemed  quite  unaware  of  the 
misery  and  desolation  that  two  minutes 
of  her  fury  had  caused. 
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and 


Hay  is  Plenty 
Corn  is  Husked 

where  the  corn  crop 
handled  by  the 


•Keystone  Corn  Husker 
t  and  Fodder  Shredder. 

$  Send  for  free  book, 

^  “The  Great  Leak  on  the  Farm.” 

•  KEYSTONE  MFG.  C0„STE,rG 

Wl j  or  Columbus,  Ohio,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Kansas  Cit^,  Mo.,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


# 
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Corn  Fodder 

this  year.  Cut  It  quick  and  cheaply  with 

The  Scientific 
Dorn  Harvester 


Safety 

Seats 

Adjustable 


Hinged 
Wings 

Best  on 
Earth 

Because  It  Is 

EASIEST  to  HANDLE, 
SAFEST  to  OPERATE, 
HANDIEST  to  STORE  AWAY. 

Will  savo  many  times  cost  In  one  season.  Wo 
have  several  styies,  prices  just  right.  Send  for  cata. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.,  Springfield, O. 


Force  Feed,  Grain,  Grass  and 
Phosphate  Drill. 

Built  either  with  or  without  Phosphate  Attachment 
Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  YORK,  PA 

Prices  lower  than  the  lowest. 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 


P  Power  Leverage  64  to  1  ’W  STEEL 
Send  for  64  page  Illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


POTATO! 

DIGGER.! 

ASK  YOUR  ; 
DEALER. ; 

If  he  can’t  show  it, . 
Send  Direct! 
to  us.  ' 


SUCCESS  JR. 


1  Large  Sales 
in  1893  and 
1894. 

GREATLY 
IMPROVED 
FOR 
!  I  895. 


I  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  YORK,  PA. 
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FARMERS 

use,  and  make  money  by  selling  Holdfast 
Corn  Binders  Used  on  every  shock. 
^Pull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  less 
i  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous¬ 
ands  easily  sold  in  a  to wn.  Good  profits. 
L  Get  your  town  agency  now.  Outfit  5c. 
JIE  CO.,  Box  72,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE,  AUGUST  26-31,  1895. 

New  Buildings.  Grounds  Improved.  Uailroad  Facil¬ 
ities  Unsurpassed.  Daily  Dairy  Institutes 
Grand  Trotting  and  Bicycle  ltaces. 

Great  Attractions 

$25,000  IN  PREMIUMS. 

For  Prize  List  and  other  information,  address 

JAS.  B.  I> OC1IAKT Y,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N  Y. 


HORSE  POWERS 


Machines  for  THRESH  ING  A  CLEANING 
Grain,  and  SAWING  WOOD  with  Circulaf 

-  »»  and  Croww-Cut  Drug  Saws. 

Highest  award 


World’s 

Fair, 

p.uir.AGn 


Draft,  Dura- 
of  work.  60-pago 

iddreSB  A  ■  W  ■  GRAY’S  SONS, 

Patentees  and  Sou:  Manufacturers, 

P.  O.  Box  HO  MIDDLETOWN  SPBINGS.  Vt. 


THE  “SMALLEY” 

_  FAMILY  OF 

“FEED  SAVERS” 


Ensilage  Fodder  Cutters,  for  hand  and  power. 
Root  Cutters  *fcVeg’tble  Slicers,  hand  A  power. 
Farm  Feed  Mills,  for  gear  or  pulley  drive.  Ear 
Corn  Grinders,  oc  Shellerfe. 

t&~  “How  to  Beat  a  Drouth,”  our  ’515  hand  hook 
for  Stock  Feeders  and  Price  List  mailed  fret. 
SMALLEY  1>IFG.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  Win. 


I|A  SAW  MILL.  4  II.  P.  and 
^  larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
••  Hay  Presses  A  Waterwheels 
DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  367,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


CHAMPION*" 

CIDER,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  Has 
a  corrjjated  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  handled 
for  cleansing  and 
storing ;  and  a  per¬ 
fect  automatic 
regulator.  The 
Champion  is  as 

great  an  improve.  . 

ment  over  the  IfaBiXP  Catalogue 


Cook  pan  as  the 
latter  was  over  the 
old  iion  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 


Free. 


THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO., 

HUDSON,  Ohio,  <to  MONTREAL,  Quebec. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Tlydranlic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
cresses  Graters,  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue.  sv.'  ■■ 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

,  PRESS  CO., 

1  W.Water St„ .SYRACUSE,  N. 


CIDER  PRESS  fl 

The  only  press  awarded  meda 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG. CO.  No. 4  Main  St. 

Mt.  Qiiead,  Ohio. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

11  THE  GRANGER”  *or  fainily  use-  eavtgnn  the 


EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  S.  5th  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa 


CANNING 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES. 
D.  G.  TRENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  111, 
and  Farnham  N,  Y.  Mention  this  paper 


Practical  Farm  Chemistry. 

T.  Greiner.  This  is  intended  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  who  is  not  a  chemist,  and  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  terms  that  he  can  understand,  although 
all  its  statements  are  based  upon  true  scien¬ 
tific  principles.  It  treats  of  the  raw  materials 
of  plant  food,  both  organic  and  mineral;  the 
available  sources  of  supply  of  both  manures 
and  chemical  fertilizers;  and  gives  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economical  application,  as  well  as 
discussing  clover  and  other  plants  used  as 
fertilizers.  It  is  condensed,  yet  comprehensive, 
and  easily  understood.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It  —By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated . 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price, 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 
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The  manufacturers  of  oleomargarine  tell  us  that 
the  fats  contained  in  their  product  are  just  as  whole¬ 
some  and  digestible  as  those  contained  in  butter. 
That  for  many  purposes  it  is  far  superior  to  butter. 
That  poor  people  are  anxious  to  buy  it  instead  of  poor 
butter.  But  they  have  so  far  failed  to  tell  us  why 
they  continue  to  color  it  in  imitation  of  butter,  and 
why  the  larger  part  of  it  is  sold  to  consumers  as  the 
genuine  product  of  the  churn. 

G 

Some  excellent  articles  are  often  printed  in  the 
local  papers  which  circulate  among  farmers.  We  see 
some  of  them,  but,  of  course,  many  excellent  ideas 
thus  printed  escape  our  notice.  Now  and  then  a  friend 
clips  such  notes  from  the  local  paper  and  forwards 
them  to  us,  and  in  this  way  we  secure  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting  matter.  It  is  authentic,  too,  as  much  of  it 
describes  things  done  by  friends  of  the  senders.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  we  are  always  pleased  to  receive  such  notes. 

G 

The  other  side  of  the  mulching  question,  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Augur,  on  page  530.  Our  own  opinion 
is  that  the  chief  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such 
mulching,  are  retention  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  and 
a  shade  that  helps  nitrification.  We  would  prefer 
some  other  mulching  material  than  stable  manure 
for  the  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Augur.  Our  own  plot  is 
still  green  and  flourishing,  and  we  shall  use  this 
mulching  system  whenever  we  wish  to  economize 
space  and  raise  plenty  of  potatoes. 

O 

Three  weeks  ago,  a  correspondent  discussed  the 
theory  of  importing  the  bacteria  of  Crimson  clover. 
His  plan  was  to  bring  soil  from  the  field  in  which  the 
Crimson  clover  was  originally  grown,  and  scatter  it 
over  the  soil  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be  seeded.  This 
would  be  not  unlike  the  practice  of  bringing  yeast  to 
add  to  bread  or  a  ‘‘starter”  to  ripen  the  cream.  A 
friend  now  proposes  to  test  this  matter  by  bringing 
1,000  pounds  of  soil  from  a  Delaware  clover  field  to 
sow  in  his  New  York  State  corn  field.  We  hope  this 
plan  will  be  carried  out — it  will  make  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  experiment. 

0 

The  Sheffield  Farm  Dairy  in  this  city  x*etails  the 
milk  from  5,000  cows.  Not  long  ago  one  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  supplying  this  firm  began  to  aerate  his  milk.  1 1 
was  noticed  at  this  end  of  the  line,  that  this  aerated 
milk  kept  longer  than  any  other,  though  it  was  not 
so  well  cooled.  Every  test  showed  that  the  aerated 
milk  kept  best.  As  a  result,  orders  have  been  issued 
that  every  farmer  supplying  milk  to  that  dairy  must 
aerate  it  in  a  proper  manner — that  is,  blow  pure  air 
through  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  milking.  Don't 
forget  that  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  blow 
impure  air  through  it  ! 

G 

lx  is  getting  to  be  pretty  generally  known  that 
every  cultivated  plant  has  its  special  insect  enemy — 
some  “bug”  or  fiy  that  greatly  enjoys  a  dinner  off  of 
that  particular  plant.  By  a  wise  provision  of  Nature, 
each  of  these  damaging  insects  in  turn  has  its  special 
enemy — some  parasite  that  preys  upon  it  and  would, 
if  encouraged,  hold  it  in  check.  The  California  fruit 
trees  were  saved  from  the  scale  by  the  importation  of 
Ladybird  beetles  which  were  propagated  in  vast  num¬ 
bers,  and  fed  on  the  injurious  scale  insects.  Knowing 
these  facts,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  other  injurious 
insects  may  be  checked  by  the  propagation  of  their 
enemies.  It  is  reported  from  Japan  that  an  insect  has 
been  found  which  will  make  short  work  of  the  potato 
beetle,  if  once  fairly  established  in  the  field.  By  all 


means,  let  us  give  this  citizen  of  Japan  a  chance  to 
grow  up  with  our  country.  He  will  find  an  abundant 
field  for  his  best  energies  on  some  of  our  potato  farms. 
He  may  drive  the  Paris-green  dealers  and  the  sprayer 
men  out  of  a  job,  but  the  people  can  stand  that  fairly 
well  if  the  potato  beetle  throws  up  his  job  with  them. 

G 

The  Indiana  Experiment  Station  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  brief  directions  for  combating  the  Hessian  fiy 
which  threatens  wheat  fields  this  fall  : 

1.  Thoroughly  burn  all  fly-infested  wheat  stubble  in  which  there 
is  not  a  stand  of  young  clover  or  grass. 

2.  Prepare  very  early  a  border,  one  or  two  rods  wide,  around 
each  field  of  wheat,  and  sow  the  same  to  wheat  in  August. 

3.  Turn  this  border  under  very  late,  using  a  jointer,  following 
with  roller  and  harrow,  and  then  sow  the  entire  field. 

In  the  Revolutionary  War,  our  forefathers  made  the 
Hessian  fly  by  a  judicious  use  of  powder  and  ball.  It 
requires  a  fight  to  whip  off  any  enemy. 

o 

In  describing  the  way  the  Ellerslie  cattle  are  fed, 
we  told  how  green  food  of  some  sort  is  given  every 
day  in  the  year.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  cows 
were  eating  green  wheat  cut  in  the  milk.  One  of  the 
silos  still  held  considerable  ensilage,  but  this  was 
held  in  reserve  for  the  period  between  oats  and  peas, 
and  green  fodder  corn.  Mr.  Cottrell  now  writes  ; 

We  are  again  feeding  corn  ensilage.  We  were  feeding  grass 
and  oats  and  peas,  all  the  cows  would  eat.  In  10  days  after  we 
began  feeding  ensilage,  our  125  cows  had  increased  in  milk  400 
pounds  per  day,  and  are  still  gaining  slowly.  The  grain  ration 
was  the  same  with  the  ensilage  as  with  the  green  feed. 

All  things  considered,  the  corn  plant  is  the  greatest 
food  producer  in  the  world,  and  the  silo  lias  given 
vast  power  to  the  skillful  feeder. 

o 

A  villager  who  keeps  a  few  hens,  saw  in  the  so- 
called  agricultural  column  of  a  religious  paper,  the 
statement  that  hens  need  salt,  and  that  it  should  be 
fed  to  them  as  much  as  to  other  animals,  and  that  it 
is  as  needful  as  it  is  in  the  food  of  human  beings. 
Some  salt  was  accordingly  fed  to  his  hens,  and  the 
next  morning  seven  or  eight  of  them  were  dead.  If 
the  religious  teachings  of  some  of  these  papers  are  on 
a  par  with  some  of  the  chunks  of  farm  wisdom  they 
get  into  their  columns,  their  followers  may  realize  to 
their  sorrow  that  it  is  another  case  of  the  blind  lead¬ 
ing  the  blind.  Salt  is  good  in  its  place,  but  anv  paper 
that  recommends  feeding  it  freely  to  hens,  doesn't 
deserve  the  confidence  of  its  readers. 

G 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  fence  tax.  The  tribute 
that  has  been  paid  in  time,  money  and  labor  to  the 
old  idea  that  fences  were  necessary  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  farm  crops,  is  large  enough  to  pay  the  national 
debt.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  letter  from  a  farmer  in 
Ohio  : 

WTe  are  disposing  of  all  middle  fences  on  my  father’s  farm,  thus 
making  a  field  160  rods  long  instead  of  several  32x37  rods.  The 
dead  furrows  must  also  be  banished,  if  we  can  get  a  first-class 
swivel  plow.  No  man  can  imagine  the  speed  to  be  attained  in 
such  a  field  until  once  tried.  Think  of  harrowing  15  feet  wide  on 
one  trip  through,  or  30  feet  in  a  round— nearly  two  acres;  and 
only  one  man  and  three  horses. 

Some  farmers  seem  to  think  the  corn  is  going  to  run 
in  and  steal  the  plant  food  away  from  the  wheat  unless 
there  is  a  fence  between  them.  Others  seem  to  think 
it  is  restful  for  the  team  and  hired  man  to  keep  turn¬ 
ing  at  short  intervals.  Down  with  the  inside  fence. 
Fence  the  stock  i)i — don't  try  to  fence  it  out  ! 

G 

“  Good  morning,  Mr.  Farmer,”  said  the  hog,  stick¬ 
ing  his  nose  over  the  pen.  “I  want  to  talk  to  you  for 
a  moment  while  you're  resting.  I've  heard  you  com¬ 
plain  of  late  that  farming  doesn't  pay  like  it  used  to. 
You  work  hard,  but  the  hired  man  gets  more  cash  out 
of  it  than  you  do.  You’re  getting  old,  and  your  back 
isn't  what  it  was  once.  It’s  none  of  my  business,  but 
when  I  see  a  good  man  on  the  wrong  track,  I  want  to 
set  him  right  if  I  can.  Shut  up  in  this  pen,  I  have  a 
big  chance  to  meditate  and  study  social  and  industrial 
conditions.  Do  you  know  what’s  the  matter  with 
you  ?  1  do  !  You’re  paying  too  much  time  and  money 
in  handling  over  your  fodder  crops.  There  you  go  and 
cut  and  cure  and  handle  and  house  and  feed  and  fret 
over  that  big  clover  and  hay  crop — saying  nothing  of 
rye  and  wheat.  By  the  time  you  get  your  returns 
from  that  hay,  you  haven’t  paid  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  I  know  it.  To  the  point — you’re  hungry  and 
so  am  I.  Quit  cutting  all  that  clover.  Discharge 
some  of  your  hired  help,  and  save  the  cash  you  now 
pay  them.  Knock  down  this  pen  and  let  me  out  into 
the  clover  field.  I'm  a  hired  man  that  won't  balk. 
I’ll  turn  that  clover  into  pork,  that  means  money  that 
will  talk  a  calk  right  on  that  leak  in  the  finances. 
Maybe  this  advice  is  out  of  date  this  year,  but  don't 
forget  it  next.  Sit  down  and  visit  with  your  wife  and 
let  me  cut  the  clover.  This  advice  doesn’t  cost  you 
anything,  but  a  mouthful  of  that  swill  wouldn’t  come 
in  amiss  just  now  !” 


On  page  461,  we  mentioned  Prof.  King’s  experiment 
of  sub-irrigation  by  means  of  forcing  water  back  into 
drain  tiles.  We  are  informed  of  a  case  in  Indiana 
where  such  irrigation  was  found  a  necessity,  not  only 
to  provide  water,  but  to  get  rid  of  it.  A  farmer  drilled 
a  well  for  natural  gas,  but  instead  got  what  is  termed 
“  wet  gas,”  or  a  spout  of  water,  which  threatened  to 
wash  away  part  of  his  farm.  He  finally  succeeded  in 
closing  the  well  and  turned  the  stream  of  water  into 
his  tile  drains.  It  thus  backs  up  all  under  the  farm, 
while  the  surplus  passes  away  through  the  natural 
drainage  outlet.  Under  this  interesting  system  of 
irrigation,  the  crops  are  said  to  be  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion — but  how  about  a  wet  season  ? 

G 

The  following  letter  from  a  reader  in  Cauada,  is 
typical  of  many  which  have  lately  reached  us  : 

Since  spring  I  have  been  perusing  the  New  York  markets,  and 
have  been  struck  with  the  quotations  of  Southern  vegetables  and 
fruits.  I  would  be  pleased  if  some  of  your  correspondents  would 
discuss,  first,  the  pros  and  cons  of  Southern  horticulture  for  home 
and  Northern  markets.  What  these  crops  net  the  grower,  and 
their  yields  per  acre.  Second,  how  far  south  their  production  is 
profitable,  or  whether  the  farther  south,  the  greater  profit. 

We  have  noticed  for  a  long  time,  that  many  Northern 
men  are  desirous  of  knowing  the  real  facts  about  the 
horticultural  possibilities  of  the  South.  It  is  an  im¬ 
portant  matter  when  we  come  to  consider  it  in  all  its 
details.  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  not  satisfied  with  the  usual 
sources  of  information  respecting  the  South.  We  de¬ 
termined  to  make  a  personal  investigation.  The  writer 
has  spent  10  days  among  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  of  southern  Georgia,  and  hopes  in  time  to 
give  his  impressions  of  that  country.  Some  one  has 
said  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
American  history,  that  people  have  endured  discom¬ 
forts  on  the  wind-swept  Western  plains  when,  for  the 
same  investment,  they  might  have  obtained  comfort¬ 
able  homes  in  the  South.  We  hope  to  find  an  answer 
to  some  of  these  questions. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

Last  year  I  gut  all  played  out — after  harvest— just  about 
Able  to  drag  through  the  fall — kinder  nosed  around— that’s  all. 
When  we’d  housed  the  wheat  an’  rye,  “Now  I’m  goin’  off,”  sez  I. 
“  Goin’  off  vacatin’  ’round — gittin’  off  this  stampin’  ground  ! 

Let’s  git  off,”  sez  I  to  wife,  “Let’s  git  somethin’  new  in  life. 

See  what  other  folks  are  doin’  and  what  changes  are  a-brewiu’ 
Out  in  this  great  world  you  know  !  Come!”  I  sez,  “Pack  up  an’ 
go  !” 

An’  we  went  an’  hed  our  trip.  Run  all  through  with  nary  slip. 

Gut  back  safe  agin’  an’  found  tliet  the  baby’s  growed  a  pound, 

An’  the  boys  have  run  the  farm  fine  as  silk  an’  done  no  harm, 

An’  we  left  good  friends  behind  us— kindly  folks  whose  love  will 
find  us 

As  we  journey  on  through  life,  but  I  often  say  to  wife 

That  the  best  part  of  our  roam  was  the  thought  of  cornin’  home. 

Weed  out  the  “  we  did  it  ”  / 

You  can’t  unstunt  a  runt. 

The  shirk  “eats  up  his  work.” 

A  cloud  burst  is  a  sky  terror. 

Don’t  grow  a  peach  out  of  vour  reach. 

There’s  power  in  a  frank  family  pow  wow. 

“Traveling  on  its  cheek  ” — the  Keiffer  pear. 

The  hot  Sunday  dinner  is  likely  to  be  Jfa-boiled. 

Look  out  for  the  second  crop  of  Colorado  beetles  ! 

“  Knee  actor”  is  the  latest  name  for  the  Hackney  horse. 

When  do  you  cut  out  the  old  raspberry  canes  ?  Why  do  it  then  ? 
Green  cut  bone  is  good  food  for  moulting  hens.  So  is  sunflower 
seed. 

You’re  not  much  of  a  farmer  if  you  can’t  get  $25  out  of  a  good 
clover  sod  ! 

You  will  certainly  raise  apples  “on  a  small  scale”  if  that  scale 
is  named  San  Jos6. 

It’s  a  good  thing  for  this  land  that  prize  fighting  is  “  assault 
that  has  lost  its  savor.” 

The  Great  American  strawberry  will  prove  a  very  small  Ameri¬ 
can  if  put  in  poor,  light  land. 

Better  a  dinner  of  herbs  with  screens  on  the  door,  than  a 
stalled  ox  and  flies  therewith. 

Don’t  exhaust  your  energies  killing  flies  on  the  barn  stock. 
Use  part  of  your  means  to  make  wire  screens. 

“I  am  in  the  ox-tail  soup,”  said  the  fly  as  the  steer’s  brush 
knocked  him  from  his  comfortable  beefsteak. 

We  all  think  there  are  lots  of  second-class  men  in  this  world, 
but  who  will  admit  that  lie’s  a  second-classer  himself  ? 

How  many  humans  that  you  know  can  be  safely  trusted  to 
“help  themselves”  to  an  unlimited  supply  of  food,  drink  and 
money  ? 

It  is  only  50  years  since  cranberries  were  the  “boomed”  crop, 
out  of  which  the  first  growers  made  fortunes.  What  will  be  next? 
Japan  plums  ? 

The  man  who  packs  and  ships  a  cull  and  throws  in  leavings, 
waste  and  hull,  over  this  thought  may  safely  mull— I  only  make 
the  market  dull. 

In  Russia,  the  railroads  are  controlled  by  the  government.  A 
reduction  in  rates  has  just  been  made  so  that  passengers  are  car¬ 
ried  long  distances  for  one  cent  a  mile. 

In  the  railroad  station  at  Fort  Valley,  Ga.,  we  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  :  “  $5  fine  to  spit  on  the  floor  !  ”  That’s  business  ! 
It  ought  to  be  hung  up  in  every  station  in  the  land. 

Feed  dealers  in  New  York  City  agree  pretty  well  that  one-third 
less  of  their  products  are  needed  to  feed  the  horses  doing  city 
work  than  formerly.  That  means  other  motors  that  eat  coal  and 
oil  instead  of  hay  and  grain. 
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THE  PROSPECT 

Our  old  friend,  M.  L.  Conner,  of  Erie  County,  N.  Y., 
has  just  given  the  dairymen  of  his  locality  a  very 
practical  object  lesson.  Mr.  Conger  has  kept  Ayrshire 
cattle  for  25  years,  and  last  year  he  bought  a  herd  of 
Jerseys,  intending  to  keep  both  breeds  in  their  purity. 
For  the  past  two  years  Mr.  C.  has  faithfully  used  a 
Babcock  milk  tester,  and  has  weighed  and  tested  the 
milk  from  each  cow  in  the  two  herds,  so  that  he  knows 
all  the  robbers  from  the  workers.  The  summer  milk 
from  this  farm  is  taken  to  the  cheese  factory.  Last 
year,  it  was  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  its  per  cent  of 
butter  fats  as  shown  by  the  Babcock  test.  This  year 
a  change  was  made,  and  the  milk  was  pooled  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  each  100  pounds  bringing  the  same 
money,  no  matter  how  much  butter  fat  it  contained. 
The  proprietor  of  the  factory  and  some  of  the  farmers 
maintained  that  the  richness  of  milk  made  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  amount  of  cheese  produced  ;  in  other 
words,  that  as  much  cheese  could  be  made  from  milk 
testing  three  per  cent  as  from  milk  testing  five  per 
cent  in  butter  fats. 

0 

Now,  Mr.  Conger  is  one  of  those  men  who  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  because  they  investigate 
thoroughly  before  they  talk.  He  knew  that  five-per¬ 
cent  milk  is  worth  more  for  cheese-making  than  three- 
per-cent  milk,  and  he  started  to  prove  it  by  fair  test. 
He  is  an  old  cheese-maker,  and,  with  the  Jersey  and 
Ayrshire  milk  on  his  own  farm,  he  took  equal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  milk  from  each  breed,  and  gave  both  sam¬ 
ples  similar  handling  and  care.  To  make  the  story 
short,  this  is  what  he  found  : 

Ayrshires.  Jerseys. 


Pounds  of  milk  made  into  cheese .  168  168 

Pounds  of  cheese  made .  \7%  22*4 

Pounds  of  milk  to  one  pound  of  cheese .  9.73  7.46 

Pounds  of  cheese  in  100  pounds  of  milk .  10.27  13.40 

Per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  milk .  3.2  4.7 

Per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  whey . 3  .4 


You  will  see  that  168  pounds  of  five-per-cent  milk 
made  2234  pounds  of  cheese,  while  the  same  weight 
of  three-per-cent  milk  made  only  1734  pounds.  Or,  in 
100  pounds  of  each,  there  is  a  difference  of  3.13  pounds 
in  favor  of  the  better  milk.  Now  see  what  happens 
when  to  this  factory  two  men  send  milk  varying  as 
did  these  samples.  The  200  pounds  of  milk  make 
23.67  pounds  of  cheese,  of  which  each  receives  credit 
for  half,  or  11.83.  Yet  the  three-per-cent  man  only 
contributed  10.27  pounds,  so  that  the  other  man  has 
made  his  neighbor  a  present  of  1.56  pound  of  cheese  ! 
You  can’t  get  around  that,  for  it’s  true.  There  may 
be  men  anxious  to  carry  their  less  enterprising  neigh¬ 
bors  along  in  this  way,  but  we  never  saw  one  who 
would  do  it  willingly.  “Pooling”  milk  on  such  a 
basis,  is  fooling  with  a  sure  thing  ;  and  the  same  truth 
is  found  if  these  figures  be  applied  to  buttermaking. 
One  hundred  pounds  of  the  Jersey  milk  would  have 
made  5.34  pounds  of  butter,  while  the  same  weight  of 
Ayrshire  milk  would  have  made  but  3.57.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  that  the  Babcock  test  is  a  good  indi¬ 
cator  of  the  value  of  milk  for  butter ;  but  many  still 
claim  that  it  is  not  fair  for  cheese.  This  test  of  Mr. 
Conger  shows  anew  what  scientific  men  have  re¬ 
peatedly  shown — that  the  quantity  of  butter  fat  in 
milk  is  a  reliable  index  of  the  quantity  of  other  solids 
found  with  it.  Mr.  C.  still  thinks  that  his  Ayrshires 
are  just  as  profitable  as  his  Jerseys,  as  they  produce 
more  milk  if  there  are  less  solids  in  it.  While  this  is 
true,  he  doesn’t  propose  to  pool  2234  pounds  of  cheese 
with  1734,  and  make  some  one  a  present  of  a  pound 
and  a  half.  He’s  right  about  it ! 

O 

The  residents  along  a  certain  street  in  a  New  Jersey 
town,  are  making  preparations  to  build  a  trolley  line 
of  their  own  to  extend  from  the  railroad  station  the 
length  of  the  street,  and  to  the  top  of  a  nearby  moun¬ 
tain.  Their  object  is  two  fold  :  A  monopolistic  corpo¬ 
ration  that  is  extending  its  lines  in  every  direction, 
grasping  all  the  favors  it  can,  and  granting  no  conces¬ 
sions  in  return  for  which  it  is  not  paid,  had  its  eye  on 
this  street.  If  it  once  got  its  rails  laid,  it  would  run 
things  to  suit  its  own  profit,  regardless  of  the  wishes 
of  the  public.  To  checkmate  this,  and  to  secure  a  road 
that  shall  be  under  their  own  control,  and  run  to  suit 
their  own  convenience,  these  residents  are  making 
their  plans.  Why  shouldn’t  the  same  thing  be  feasible 
in  many  farm  neighborhoods?  The  trolley  monopo¬ 
lies  are  continually  extending  their  roads  into  the 
country,  especially  between  important  towns.  These 
roads  can  be  made  of  immense  benefit  to  farmers 
along  the  route.  Not  only  are  they  available  for  pas¬ 
senger  traffic,  but  they  are  bound  to  be  used  event¬ 
ually  for  freight  transportation  as  well.  There  are 
many  country  roads  along  which  trolley  roads  could 
be  constructed  to  immense  advantage,  and  if  these 
could  be  built  and  controlled  by  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves,  they  would  have  an  added  value.  The  farmers 
along  the  route  could  ship  their  produce  direct  from 
their  own  doors  ;  supplies,  fertilizers,  etc.,  could  be 
brought  direct  to  the  farm  ;  the  mail  could  be  trans¬ 


ported  over  them  as  is  now  done  to  some  extent  in 
some  cities.  Who  knows  but  this  might  solve,  or,  at 
least,  might  aid  in  the  solution  of,  the  problem  of  free 
rural  mail  delivery  ?  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
these  roads  would  be  of  benefit,  and  they  would  bind 
communities  more  closely  together,  all  the  more  so  if 
those  communities  owned  and  controlled  the  roads 
themselves.  Where  is  the  neighborhood  that  will  first 
take  this  step  ? 

O 

It  is  well  for  Eastern  farmers  to  keep  an  eye  od  the 
new  arrangements  for  handling  the  corn  crop  on  those 
great  Western  farms.  Machinery  for  cutting  the 
corn  in  the  field,  and  for  husking  and  crushing  the 
fodder,  is  putting  an  end  to  the  practice  of  saving 
only  the  grain.  Some  weeks  ago,  we  gave  a  note 
from  a  farmer  in  Nebraska.  Here  is  another  from  a 
farmer  in  North  Dakota  : 

I  used  a  McCormick  corn  harvester  last  season,  and  cut  and 
bound  175  acres  with  one  machine  before  frost  came.  We  have 
400  acres  of  corn  this  season,  and  intend  to  cut  and  bind  it  with 
two  machines.  It  will  cut  about  eight  acres  per  day  with  one  man 
and  team.  It  cuts  one  row  at  a  time,  elevates  it  standing,  and 
ties  with  binding  twine  the  same  as  other  grains.  We  set  the  corn 
up  in  shocks  of  8  or  10  bundles,  and  let  them  stand  in  the  field 
until  they  are  dry  and  cured.  One  can  husk  them  in  the  field  as 
is  done  in  the  East,  or  draw  them  to  the  barn  or  feeding  yard,  and 
put  them  up  in  long,  narrow  ricks.  Last  season,  we  purchased  a 
Keystone  husker  and  shredder  combined,  and  husked  11,000  bush¬ 
els  of  ears  with  it.  It  put  the  stalks  into  line  condition  for  feed. 

The  folly  of  attempting  to  cut  400  acres  of  corn  oy 
hand  is  evident  to  any  one.  Of  course,  under  the  old 
system,  all  the  stock  food  in  the  stalks  was  wasted. 
Now  see  how  machinery  will  change  all  this.  Not 
only  will  one  man  be  enabled  to  handle  more  corn, 
but  the  farm  will  produce  two  or  three  times  as  much 
available  stock  food.  This  means  more  meat  and 
animal  products  to  enter  the  world’s  markets. 

O 

An  outbreak  of  grasshoppers  occurred  near  Taylor’s 
Falls,  Minn.,  covering  an  area  of  about  100  square 
miles.  They,  or  their  descendants,  would  have  proved 
a  serious  pest  next  year  if  prompt  action  had  not 
been  taken  to  kill  them  off.  Prof.  Lugger,  of  the 
State  Experiment  Station,  was  on  hand  with  a  supply 
of  “  hopper  doziers.”  This  device  consists  of  a  sheet- 
iron  pan  two  inches  deep,  two  feet  wide,  and  of  any 
desired  length.  At  the  rear,  a  framework  two  feet 
high  is  erected  and  covered  with  canvas  or  muslin. 
The  whole  is  mounted  on  low  shoes  or  runners  (gen¬ 
erally  made  of  small  poles),  and  a  light  pole  is  carried 
on  the  ropes  in  front  which  supports  a  chain  or  heavy 
rope,  which  sw’eeps  the  ground  and  causes  the  hoppers 
to  jump  into  the  pan  or  against  the  upright  canvas. 
Kerosene  oil  is  kept  in  the  pan  with  a  cover  of  canvas 
floating  on  the  surface  to  keep  the  oil  from  slopping 
out.  When  a  hopper  gets  a  touch  of  oil,  no  matter 
whether  he  gets  out  of  the  pan  again  or  not,  he  is  a 
gone  hopper;  for  kerosene  on  any  part  of  his  anatomy 
means  sure  death.  Dr.  Lugger,  as  soon  as  the  hoppers 
were  discovered,  ordered  “  hopper  doziers  ”  made, 
shipped  oil  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  organized  the 
farmers  of  the  region  into  an  army  of  crop  defenders. 
The  oil  was  furnished  by  the  State,  and  the  farmers 
furnished  the  motive  power.  There  were  in  all  143 
“  doziers  ”  at  work  in  the  infested  region,  and  two 
car-loads  of  oil  were  used.  Care  will  be  taken  this 
fall  to  see  that  all  ground  where  the  grasshoppers 
lay  eggs,  is  plowed,  and  no  chance  allowed  them  to 
increase  and  become  plentiful  next  year.  A  similar 
outbreak  of  grasshoppers  in  Otter  Tail  County,  Minn., 
a  few  years  since,  was  effectually  stamped  out  by 
prompt  action  of  this  kind. 

G 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
Northwest,  many  apple  trees  are  destroyed  by  what 
is  known  as  “sun-scald.”  In  fact,  Prof.  Green,  of 
the  Minnesota  Station,  says  that  in  that  State  more 
apple  trees  die  from  sun-scald  than  from  any  other 
cause.  The  trees  affected  by  this  disease,  become 
rotten  on  the  south  side  of  the  trunk,  which  weakens 
it  so  that  it  cannot  support  its  top,  and  consequently 
breaks  down.  The  cause  of  this  trouble  is  that  the 
bark  on  the  south  or  southwest  side  of  the  tree,  starts 
into  growth  during  some  warm  winter  period — be¬ 
fore  the  rest  of  the  tree.  When  this  warm  period 
is  followed  by  a  severe  freeze,  the  new  growth  is 
killed,  and  the  bark  on  the  affected  side  falls  off. 
Prof.  Green  gives  some  practical  methods  for  pre¬ 
venting  this  trouble.  Anything  that  will  shade  the 
trunk  and  limbs  will  prevent  this  early  growth. 
When  the  trees  are  set  out,  they  should  be  slanted  to 
the  southwest.  If  kept  in  that  position,  they  will 
largely  shade  themselves.  The  trunk  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  wrapping  around  it  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  screens  of  lath,  boards,  netting,  hay  and 
stalks,  or  building  paper.  The  protection  considered 
on  the  whole  safest  and  best,  is  to  box  the  tree  trunk, 
and  fill  the  box  with  soil.  This  protects  the  trunk 
against  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  With  this 
system  in  general  use,  Prof.  Green  believes  that  the 


hardiest  apples  may  be  grown  much  farther  north 
than  is  now  considered  possible.  These  boxes  have 
been  kept  around  the  tree  trunks  continuously  for 
three  years  without  harm.  They  will  protect  the 
trunks  from  mice  and  rabbits.  kSurely  people  living 
in  the  “Cold  North”  may  well  go  to  some  pains  in 
order  to  supply  themselves  with  apples. 


GAME  LAWS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

The  last  New  York  Legislature  made  some  changes 
in  the  game  laws  of  the  State.  As  they  now  stand, 
the  following  are,  briefly,  the  provisions  of  most  gen¬ 
eral  interest : 

Deer  must  not  be  caught,  shot  at,  hunted  or  killed 
except  from  August  16  to  October  31  inclusive,  and  no 
person  shall  kill  or  take  alive  more  than  tvvo  deer  in 
one  season.  In  the  counties  of  Ulster,  Greene,. Sulli¬ 
van  and  Delaware,  no  wild  deer  shall  be  hunted  or 
killed  for  five  years  from  the  passage  of  the  act — June 
7.  These  provisions  as  to  close  season  do  not  apply  to 
Long  Island. 

No  fawns  shall  be  caught  or  killed.  Deer  shall  not 
be  caught  in  traps.  They  shall  not  be  hunted  with 
dogs  except  from  September  10  to  October  10,  and  not 
at  all  in  the  comities  of  St.  Lawrence,  Delaware, 
Greene,  Ulster,  and  Sullivan.  Deer  or  venison  shall 
not  be  transported  from  the  county  where  kilied  ex¬ 
cept  when  accompanied  by  the  owner. 

Black  and  gray  squirrels,  hares  and  rabbits  shall 
not  be  shot  at,  hunted,  killed  or  possessed,  except 
during  September,  October  and  November  except 
that  in  the  counties  of  St  Lawrence,  Franklin,  Essex, 
Clinton,  Lewis,  Warren,  Hamilton,  Herkimer,  Sara¬ 
toga,  Washington.  Onondaga,  Oswego,  Dutchess, 
Steuben,  Orange,  Richmond  and  Delaware,  rabbits 
may  be  killed  from  March  1  to  September  30.  The 
use  of  ferrets  in  hunting  rabbits  is  prohibited.  These 
provisions  do  not  apply  to  Long  Island  and  the 
county  of  Wayne  is  exempt  from  the  provisions  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  killing  of  hares  and  rabbits. 

The  close  season  for  birds  is  as  follows:  Web-footed 
wild  fowl,  except  geese  and  brant,  April  30  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  and  only  during  the  hours  from  one  hour  be¬ 
fore  sunrise  to  one  hour  after  sunset.  Quail,  January 
1  to  October  31.  Woodcock  and  grouse  which  include 
partridges.  January  1  to  August  15.  Does  not  apply 
to  Long  Island.  Plover,  snipe,  and  similar  birds. 
May  1  to  August  31,  Long  Island  exempt.  Most  wild 
and  song  birds  are  not  to  be  killed  or  caught  at  any 
time.  Birds  not  protected  are  the  English  sparrow, 
crow,  hawks,  cranes,  ravens,  crow  blackbirds,  com¬ 
mon  blackbirds  and  kingfishers.  Meadow  larks  are 
protected  at  all  times.  Destroying  or  robbing  nests 
except  those  of  birds  not  protected,  is  forbidden. 
Snaring,  netting,  trapping,  etc.,  are  prohibited.  Cer¬ 
tificates  may  be  granted  by  any  incorporated  society 
of  natural  history  for  the  collection  of  birds,  etc.,  for 
scientific  purposes.  There  are  special  provisions  for 
Long  Island  and  Long  Island  Sound.  The  law  is 
filled  with  special  regulations,  for  instance  in  shoot¬ 
ing  wild  fowl,  one  must  fire  the  gun  from  the  shoulder 
at  arms’  length,  without  any  other  rest.  Any  one  in¬ 
terested  should  send  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  at 
Albany,  for  a  pamphlet  copy  of  the  law  which  will  be 
furnished  free  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Broad  tires  and  low  wagons  save  man  and  team,  and  prevent 
rutting  roads  and  fields.  Prof.  Roberts,  of  Cornell  Experiment 
Station,  speaks  highly  of  the  Farmer’s  Handy  wagon  which  is  in 
use  at  the  station.  It  is  made  by  the  Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon 
Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.  They  were  formerly  at  Florence,  Ala., 
but  have  moved  to  the  above  address,  where  material  is  more  con¬ 
venient,  and  where  shipping  facilities  are  excellent.  They  will 
send  full  description  of  the  Handy  wagon  on  application. 

A  good  many  of  the  concentrated  stock  foods  are  so  constipat¬ 
ing  in  their  effect,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  feed  them  without  ensil¬ 
age  or  green  pasture.  Not  so  with  linseed  oil  meal.  One  great 
value  of  this  is  that  it  may  safely  be  fed  with  stalks,  straw  or 
other  dry.  coarse  fodder,  and  not  only  supply  the  fat  and  muscle- 
makers,  but  also  aid  in  digestion,  too.  The  summer  pastures  are 
oftentimes  little  better  than  “hay  or  roots”  with  the  grass  all 
dried  up.  Oil  meal  is  just  the  food  to  go  with  it.  Where  to  get 
it  ?  The  Detroit  Linseed  Oil  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Analysis  shows  more  or  less  fertility  in  a  brick.  Yet  put  a 
brick  beside  a  cabbage  plant,  and  it  will  be  slow  coming  to  a 
head.  Grind  the  brick  and  mix  it  with  humus  and  plant  food  and 
the  cabbage  grows.  Just  so  with  coarse  stock  food — a  calf  can’t 
thrive  on  ice-cold  milk  and  raw  pumpkins  or  roots.  How  is  a  cow 
to  give  a  profit  on  tough  cornstalks  and  similar  stuff?  How? 
By  making  the  food  in  that  stuff  available  and  palatable.  How  do 
you  do  that  ?  One  good  way  is  to  cook  it  in  one  of  those  cookers 
made  by  Mitchell  Machine  Company,  Kendallville,  Ind.  Write  for 
their  catalogue  and  look  it  over. 

•  The  day  of  corn  cutting  by  hand  is  about  over  for  those  who 
grow  it  in  any  considerable  quantity.  Owing  to  the  drought  in 
many  localities  this  season,  a  larger  acreage  of  corn  has  been 
planted  for  feeding  purposes  to  take  the  place  of  hay,  and  natu¬ 
rally  there  will  be  a  large  demand  for  implements  to  hasten  and 
lighten  the  work  of  harvesting,  and  to  economize  in  the  expense. 
To  all  such  the  Scientific  corn  harvester  will  be  of  interest.  It 
solves  the  problem  of  quick,  cheap  corn  harvesting.  The  Foos 
Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  O.,  are  the  manufacturers,  and  will  send 
catalogue  of  different  styles  on  application.  This  is  another  of 
the  old  and  responsible  houses  that  advertise  in  The  R.  N.-Y. ;  and 
any  implement  that  they  send  out  will  be  found  as  represented. 

Every  one  who  has  had  to  do  with  horses,  knows  what  an  ex¬ 
pensive  and  annoying  experience  it  is  to  have  a  horse  laid  up  from 
the  effects  of  collar  scald  or  shoulder  gall,  so  frequently  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  draft  during  the  heated  term.  This  is  most  likely 
to  occur  just  when  the  services  of  the  team  are  most  needed,  and 
not  infrequently  the  loss  from  such  cause  is  considerable.  Bick- 
more’s  Gall  Cure,  which  is  advertised  on  another  page,  is  highly 
recommended  as  a  remedy  for  these  difficulties,  and  the  adver¬ 
tisers  claim  that  you  can  use  the  animal  while  you  are  curing 
him.  This  gall  cure  is  said  to  be  equally  effective  in  treating 
scratches,  cuts  and  sore  teats  on  cows.  A  sample  package  will 
be  mailed  for  10  cents.  Write  to  the  Bickmore  Gall  Cure  Co.,  Old 
Town,  Me. 


IsBltBilli 


How  many  agree  with  the  contributor  able  receptions,  the  refreshments  con-  publications  and  bulletins  from  the  ex-  the  purple  trillium,  the  jack-in-the-pul- 
on  what  constitutes  “True  Hospitality”  ?  sist  of  coffee,  sandwiches  and  salad  for  periment  station,  but  in  his  “Ten  New  pit,  the  showy  orchis,  the  pink  lady’s 
Some  will  agree  in  theory,  but  putting  the  first  course,  and  an  ice  and  one  kind  England  Blossoms  and  Their  Insect  slipper,  the  fringed  polygala,  the  Canada 
it  in  practice,  is  quite  another  question,  of  cake  for  the  second.  It  is  certainly  Visitors,”  he  comes  yet  nearer  to  many  lily,  and  the  common  thistle.  And  the 
Drop  out  of  the  neighborhood  game  of  encouraging  when  Dame  Fashion  de-  thousands  of  readers  in  town  and  coun-  story  of  each  of  these  and  of  the  insects 

“  Follow  my  leader,”  and  set  up  your  crees  that  we  shall  have  simple  and  sen-  try.  Selecting  10  of  the  most  common  that  visit  rJiem,  is  told  in  a  way  that  is 

own  standard  of  excellence.  Why  not  ?  si ble  social  laws.  flowering  plants,  he  treats  of  their  sure  to  engage  the  attention  and  hold 

Are  you  so  much  afraid  of  your  neigh-  If  each  and  all  of  us  in  our  own  homes,  structure  and  of  the  insects  that  visit  the  interest  of  every  lover  of  flowers, 

hors’ criticism,  or  is  your  pride  in  pies  while  the  story  of  the  joint  development 

and  cakes  too  dear  to  be  sacrificed  ?  of  plants  and  insects,  already  familiar 

*  to  the  few.  is  here,  almost  for  the  first 

. time,  made  clear  and  plain  to  the  many. 

After  a  fight  of  18  months,  Miss  Mary  *  /  >•  ,  _ 

Philbrook  has  succeeded  in  gaining  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  bar  of  New  Jersey.  She 
was  the  first  woman  to  ask  this  privi¬ 
lege,  and  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  refused  her  because  there  was  no 
precedent  to  guide  them.  They  decided 
that,  “until  the  Legislature  granted  the 
privilege  to  women  of  becoming  attor¬ 
neys  at  law,  the  weight  of  reason  and 
authority  was  against  the  existence  of 
the  right.”  Miss  Philbrook  persevered 
until  the  Legislature  forced  the  Supreme 
Court  to  grant  her  what  “  the  weight 
of  reason  and  authority  was  against.” 

All  honor  to  the  women  who  have  the 
courage  to  hammer  at  the  walls  of  con¬ 
servatism  until  they  fall.  Not  many  of 
us  wish  to  be  lawyers,  it  is  true  ;  but  a 
prison  ceases  to  be  a  prison  when  there 
are  open  gates,  and  the  privilege  of  going 
out.  And  the  woman  whose  duties  con¬ 
fine  her  to  a  limited  sphere,  will  not  feel 
so  cramped  when  she  knows  that  all 
avenues  of  life  are  open  to  her  ;  that  on 
no  highway  will  she  be  stopped  and  re¬ 
turned,  identified  by  her  garments. 


ALL  SORTS  OF  WINDOW  GLASS. 


THERE  is  a  small  village  where  you 
often  go  for  a  visit,  and  you  think 
you  know  the  place  pretty  thoroughly. 
You  have  unconsciously  estimated  its 
moral  and  social  status,  and  it  bears  as 
distinct  a  character  in  your  thought  as 
do  any  of  your  acquaintances.  But  if  all 
your  intercourse  with  that  village  has 
come  through  one  channel  ;  if  you  have 
viewed  the  village  street  always  through 
the  windows  of  the  same  house,  why, 
then,  if  chance  should  bring  the  same 
scene  to  your  perception  under  a  new 
set  of  conditions  :  if  you  looked  at  the 
village  through  another  sort  of  window 
glass,  the  probabilities  are  that  you 
would  discover  a  new  village. 

Suppose  your  hostess  during  former 
visits,  to  have  been  a  painstaking  house¬ 
keeper  in  whom  the  housemaid,  nursery¬ 
maid  and  cook  were  largely  developed, 
and  that,  by  some  unfortunate  chain  of 
circumstances,  to  the  dwarfing  of  other 
faculties.  You  love  and  value  such  a 
woman  without  complaint  for  what  she 
lacks,  hut  the  maples  before  her  door 
suggest  only  spring  and  fall  cleaning 
when  they  don  or  lay  off  their  garments 
of  green.  Even  to  your  eyes — if  you  are 
worth  much  to  her  as  a  friend — the  world 
takes  on  the  tint  of  her  window  glass, 
and  comes  to  view  in  meager,  six-by- 
eight  pictures.  The  people  you  meet  at 
her  house  take  on,  more  or  less,  the  tone 
of  its  atmosphere.  Such  chameleon-like 
and  fertilize  them,  in  a  simple,  graceful  creatures  are  most  of  us,  that  conversa- 
and  most  attractive  style.  Incidentally,  tion  is  likely  to  take  on  the  color  of  our 
too,  he  brings  in  other  plants  and  bios-  surroundings.  You  may  hear  vaguely 
soms  by  way  of  illustration,  so  that  the  that  certain  people  to  whom  your  house- 
number  of  our  old-time  friends  of  the  wife  friend  presents  you,  have  a  liking 
fields  and  woods,  is  by  no  means  limited  for  good  literature,  or  for  some  science, 
to  the  10  named  in  the  index.  Those  some  wdde  line  of  thought  ;  but  in  the 
specially  selected  .  are  the  glaucous  wil-  scant  opportunities  afforded  for  real 
low,  the  mayflower,  the  spring  beauty,  talk,  you  are  likely  to  hear  them  speak 


/ 


TRUE  HOSPITALITY. 

TRUE  hospitality  does  not  consist 
in  a  sumptuous  meal  elaborately 
served  at  the  expense  of  a  worn-out 
hostess.  Many  of  us  remember  the  old 
theory  which  our  grandmothers  held, 
that  if  company  was  expected,  there 
must  be  three  or  four  kinds  of  cake  and 
as  many  varieties  of  pie,  besides  the 
more  substantial  dishes.  Days  were 
spent  in  the  pi’eparation  of  such  food. 

As  we  look  back  over  such  times,  we 
often  wonder  how  one  pair  of  hands 
could  have  accomplished  so  much.  It 
was  truly  an  age  of  slavery  in  more  ways 
than  one.  The  women  of  this  genera¬ 
tion  are  learning  wisdom  along  this  line, 
if  not  in  others.  One  said  to  me  only 
the  other  day  :  “I  have  had  to  unlearn 
so  much  in  the  past  five  years,  that  I 
used  to  think  was  absolutely  necessary. 

I  lead  such  a  busy,  active  life,  that  I  can 
neither  afford  the  time,  strength  nor 
money  to  entertain  as  I  used  to  do.  If 
my  friends  come  to  see  me,  I  know  that 
they  would  rather  have  a  pleasant  chat  rT,IlE  first  thing  to  be  remarked  of 
with  their  hostess,  and  a  simple,  informal  A  this  book,  is  its  daintiness  and 
meal,  than  an  elaborate  one  and  a  worn-  beauty.  A  quaint  and  pleasing  idea,  is 
out  hostess  who  is  too  tired  to  talk  in-  the  full-page  p.rtrait  of  the  author’s 
telligently.”  little  daughter  Irene,  Fig.  167,  following 

I  ran  in  unexpectedly  one  morning  to  the  dedication.  With  her  curly  love- 
see  her,  and  she  kept  me  to  lunch  and  locks  straying,  her  simple  and  innocent 
we  had  a  most  enjoyable  visit.  When  grace,  a  two-flowered  Easter  lily  in  her 
the  clock  pointed  to  12:30,  my  friend’s  chubby  arms,  and  an  open  book  in  her 
daughter,  a  beautiful  gild  of  18,  called  hands,  you  wish  she  would  turn  her  win- 
us  to  lunch,  and  we  had  a  thoroughly  some  eyes  upon  you,  and  let  herself 
delightful  meal  of  delicious  chocolate,  right  into  your  heart  with  a  look.  She 
rolls,  canned  corn  and  sauce.  It  was  a  is  certainly  the  most  charming  of  all 
simple  meal,  but  daintily  served  and  pre-  the  New  England  blossoms  which  the 
pared  by  the  daughter  of  the  house,  and  Nature  studies  and  numerous  pictures  of 
was  far  more  satisfactory  than  many  a  this  volume  present. 

more  elaborate  one.  I  have  wondered  There  has  grown  up  more  of  a  demand 
since  why  more  people  are  not  brave  than  there  ever  was  before  for  books 
enough  to  adopt  her  manner  of  living.  which  shall  bring  the  great  truths  of 
Why  must  so  many  hours  be  spent  in  science  within  the  reach  of  the  people, 
the  kitchen  over  the  hot  fire,  baking  pies,  and  every  book  that  meets  this  demand,  is 
cakes,  cookies  and  frying  doughnuts,  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome.  Such  a  work 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  BLOSSOM.  Fig.  16’ 


From  Ten  New  England  Blossoms.  Houghton,  Mifflin  <fc  Co. 


- inOYAL  BAKING  POWDER 

i§  is  the  purest  and  strongest 

_ ^  baking  powder  made.  It  has 

received  the  highest  award  at  the  U.  S. 
Gov’t  official  investigation,  and  at  all 
the  Great  International  Expositions  and 
World’s  Fairs  wherever  exhibited  in 
competition  with  others. 

It  makes  the  finest,  lightest,  sweetest, 
most  wholesome  bread,  cake  and  pastry. 
More  economical  than  any  other  leaven¬ 
ing  agent. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  NEW-YORK. 
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only  of  the  trivialities  of  the  hour.  The 
people  you  will  meet  oftenest  in  the  par¬ 
lor  of  your  hostess  are,  of  course,  those 
having  tastes  similar  to  her  own.  Your 
opinion  of  the  intellectual  level  of  the 
whole  village,  has  been  founded  invol¬ 
untarily  upon  a  round  of  trifling  but 
oft-repeated  impressions. 

It  is  occasion  for  real  sadness  when 
we  are  forced  to  think  less  highly  of  a 
person  than  we  were  wont ;  the  world 
becomes  a  cheaper,  sadder  place.  That 
is  the  great  fault  that  the  newspapers, 
with  their  endless  exposures  of  crime, 
folly  and  vanity,  have  to  answer  for — 
they  leave  one  so  little  respect  for  his 
fellow  men.  But  even  the  newspapers 
have  mention  of  good  deeds  illumining 
their  pages,  here  and  there,  like  glints 
of  sunshine,  and  experience  ofttimes 
sweetens  one’s  judgment  of  people  and 
events.  We  sometimes  think  the  better 
of  people  the  more  intimately  we  know 
them,  and  the  little  village  which  you 
thought  represented  a  rather  low  plane 
of  thought,  may  one  day  reveal  itself  in 
another  light,  merely  by  a  change  of 
your  own  vantage  point.  You  visit  in 
another  house,  the  window  panes  are 
broader,  and  the  village  takes  on  a  new 
character.  The  maples  above  the  roof 
speak  of  ample  harborage  for  thought  ; 
their  myriad  leaves  would  scarce  furnish 
space  whereon  to  write  each  suggestive 
hint  and  separate  bit  of  satisfaction  your 
mind  gets  from  the  people  you  sojourn 
among.  The  village  loses  its  inane  char¬ 
acter,  and  wherever  you  accompany  your 
hostess,  things  are  said  worth  listening 
to — a  whole  village  changed  for  you 
through  the  personality  of  one  woman  ! 

Such  impressions  felt  dui’ing  a  transient 
visit,  reveal  other  related  facts.  We  know 
how  surely  the  housemother  makes  the 
home  atmosphere.  Do  we  realize  that 
she  also  makes  the  outlook  ?  Do  we 
think  enough  about  having  broad  panes 
without  quirks  and  films  in  our  own 
mental  dwelling  place  ?  Might  we  not 
well  be  less  desirous  of  having  the  literal 
plate  glass  in  our  parlor  windows,  and 
more  anxious  to  get  broad,  true  views  of 
life  and  the  world  ?  What  matters  the 
murkiest,  twistiest  little  old  window 
panes,  if  only  the  heart  and  mind  are 
clear  and  fine  ?  prudence  primrose. 


MY  BEST  TEACHER. 

HE  was  not  a  man  of  high  educational 
attainments,  but  one  of  strong 
personality  ;  a  man  from  among  the 
people,  one  who  had  earned  his  knowl¬ 
edge  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
whose  firmness  of  character  would  have 
insured  success  in  any  vocation.  Never 
was  his  school  disorderly  ;  but  it  was 
ruled  by  firmness,  instead  of  the  lash, 
and  taught  by  example  as  well  as  by 
precept. 

Our  daily  lessons,  when  possible  and 
practical,  were  supplemented  by  illus¬ 
trations  made  so  interesting  as  to  cause 
a  desire  for  further  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Soon  we  found  ourselves  search¬ 
ing  elsewhere  than  in  our  text  books  for 
it.  We  were  taught  to  observe  the  little 
things  around  us  ;  for  instance,  how 
many  birds.  Wees,  or  other  plants  of  our 
neighborhood  could  we  name,  together 
with  their  general  appearance  and  hab 
its  ?  Thus  was  1  taught  habits  of  obser¬ 
vation,  which  have  never  deserted  me. 
I  well  remember  this  sentence  from 
Michael  Angelo,  which  I  found  written 
upon  the  blackboard  when  I  entered 
the  schoolroom  one  morning  :  “  Recol¬ 
lect  that  trifles  make  perfection,  and 
perfection  is  no  trifle.”  Our  teacher  told 
us,  then,  about  the  great  artist,  and, 
how  a  friend  when  visiting  his  studio, 
watched  him  paint  and  questioned  why 
he  paid  such  strict  attention  to  every 
small  detail.  The  artist  answered  him 
with  the  words  that  appeared  before  us. 
We  were  left  to  reason  for  ourselves, 
why  this  sentence  had  been  placed  be- 


M OTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — AOw. 


fore  us,  and  how  we  might'make  it  a 
part  of  our  lives. 

Though  long  years  have  passed  since 
then,  yet  to-day  when  lam  tempted  to 
slight  sorpething  “where  it  won't  show,” 
the  old  schoolroom  rises  before  me,  and 
upon  the  board  at  the  north  end  of  the 
room,  I  can  again  see  the  quotation,  and, 
ashamed  of  myself,  I  turn  back  and  the 
trifles  are  made  as  perfect  as  my  imper¬ 
fect  skill  will  allow. 

Could  I  choose  a  teacher  for  children, 
I  would  choose  one  with  firmness  and 
decision  of  character  ;  one  who  was  a 
living  example  of  what  they  might  well 
hope  to  become.  Many  highly  educated 
persons  are  not  gifted  with  the  faculty 
of  imparting  knowledge  to  others.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  gift  of  being  able 
to  impart  knowledge,  together  with  a 
strong  personality,  is  more  essential  than 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  Greek.  The  best 
primary  teacher  I  ever  knew,  was  never 
able  to  pass  a  teachers’  examination,  but 
she  was  so  thoroughly  endowed  with 
other  requisites  of  a  good  teacher  and 
was  so  successful,  that  by  common  con¬ 
sent,  she  year  after  year  taught  in  her 
native  village. 

Could  I  choose  methods,  I  would  for 
small  children,  beginners,  choose  object- 
lessons,  and,  later  on,  the  text  books 
supplemented  by  illustrations,  examples 
and  experiments  as  the  pupil  advances. 
Above  all,  I  would  choose  a  teacher,  who 
by  strong  principle,  and  firmness  of 
character,  makes  it  easy  and  interesting 
as  well  as  profitable  for  the  pupil  to  fol¬ 
low  where  he  leads.  lulu  lane. 


SUITABLE  CLOTHING  AND  EXERCISE. 


WERE  women  arrayed  in  clothes  re¬ 
quiring  no  thought  whatever 
when  they  are  once  donned,  in  fabrics 
suitable  to  all  sorts  of  weather,  with 
hats  fitting  their  heads  and  shading  their 
eyes,  and  with  some  20  or  30  pockets  to 
dispose  of  personal  belongings,  we  would 
hear  very  little  about  the  need  of  help¬ 
ing  them  on  and  off  of  street-cars,  giv¬ 
ing  them  seats  to  which  they  are  not  en¬ 
titled,  in  public  places,  and  treating 
them  generally  like  beings  of  a  physic¬ 
ally  inferior  order,  says  Ellen  Battelle 
Dietrick  in  The  Arena.  The  single  fact 
that  wherever  men  and  women  are  found 
little  cumbered  by  clothing,  there  women 
display  ability  to  work  even  harder  and 
more  steadily  than  men,  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  weakness  of  women  in 
Christendom  is  purely  artificial  ;  though, 
of  course,  their  indoor  life  is  as  great  a 
factor  in  their  present  degeneration,  as 
their  unnatural  costume.  The  women 
of  Northern  and  Southern  China  well 
illustrate  the  difference  between  woman 
sensibly  clothed,  with  limbs  free,  and 
engaged  in  healthful,  open-air  employ¬ 
ment  ;  the  woman  oppressed  and  en¬ 
feebled  by  trailing  gowns,  voluminous 
sleeves,  bound  and  crippled  feet,  and 
wholly  engaged  in  enervating  domestic 
occupations.  The  peasant  of  Northern 
China  is  strong  as  a  man  ;  she  truly  lives 
and  enjoys  life,  and  her  children  are  like 
her.  The  aristocrat  of  Southern  China 
is  weak  as  a  hot-house  vine,  and  vege¬ 
tates  like  an  exotic,  suffering  herself, 
and  training  her  daughters  to  endure 
physical  torture,  while  poets  wax  elo¬ 
quent  over  her  “lily-like  grace”  and  her 
“  golden  feet,”  rendered  useless,  through 
fashion,  for  the  natural  purposes  of 
pedal  extremities  !  But  as  we  look  dis¬ 
passionately  at  the  tortured  waist,  the 
compressed  feet  and  the  hampered 
bodies  of  the  women  of  our  own  race, 
we  discover  that  we  are  by  no  means  in 
a  position  to  throw  stones  at  the  aristo¬ 
crats  of  China.  More  outdoor  life,  in 
sensible  clothing,  is  to-day  the  chief 
need  for  woman  in  all  modern  civiliza¬ 
tions.  Hence  her  greatest  benefactors 
are  those  who,  instead  of  discouraging 
her  by  incorrect  representations  of  what 
is  womanly,  will  stimulate  her  to  courag¬ 
eous  use,  both  of  bifurcated  garments 
and  bicycles,  welcoming,  instead  of  for¬ 
bidding,  the  divided  skirt  for  every  form 
of  outdoor  exercise. 


PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

“Peace  then  !  Fear  not  the  coming'  woman, 
brother  ! 

Owning  herself,  she  giveth  all  the  more  ! 

She  shall  be  better  woman,  wife  and  mother 

Than  man  hath  known  before  !  ” 

— Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 

- Haryot  Holt  Caiioon  in  N.  Y.  Re¬ 
corder  :  “We  have  been  bringing  up  our 
daughters  to  match  other  women’s  sons. 
The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  we  shall 
have  to  bring  up  our  sons  to  match  other 
women’s  daughters.” 

....Henry  Drummond:  “  I  would  not 
rob  a  man  of  his  problems,  neither  would 
I  have  another  man  rob  me  of  my  prob¬ 
lems.  They  are  the  delight  of  life,  and 
the  whole  intellectual  world  would  be 
stale  and  unprofitable  if  we  knew  every¬ 
thing.” 

....Geo.  R.  Scott  in  N.  Y.  Witness: 
“  America  was  the  last  and  best  conti¬ 
nent  discovered,  and  was  intended  for 
only  the  best  kind  of  people  to  reside  in. 
All  nationalities  are  invited  to  its  shores, 
and  all  may  ride  in  the  American  chariot 
of  freedom  ;  but  it  should  be  plainly 
understood  that  an  invitation  to  ride 
does  not  embrace  the  privilege  of  driv¬ 
ing.” 

....Tiie  Watchman:  “We  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  fact  that,  from  the  higher 
point  of  view,  life  involves  vastly  more 
than  existence  in  the  flesh,  and  that, 
consequently,  there  are  times  when  the 
owner  of  the  body — the  soul — may  right¬ 
fully  overwork  it,  and  even  take  the 
risk  of  wrecking  it.  The  soul,  in  requir¬ 
ing  the  body  to  sacrifice  itself,  exercises 
no  more  than  its  lawful  sovereignty. 
The  machine  is  run  at  a  rate  that  may 
permanently  disable  it,  because  it  is  not 
of  so  much  account  as  the  special  service 
that  it  is  compelled  to  render.” 


IttisccUancoutf 
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For  Good 
Color  and 
Heavy  Growth 
Of  Hair,  use 


Purify  the  Blood  with  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 


Hair  Vigor 

One 

Bottle  will  do 
Wonders.  Try  it. 


Leather  gets 

hard  and  brittle — use  Vacuum  Leather 
Oil.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe- 
store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ; 
book  “  How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather,” 
and  swob,  both  free ;  use  enough  to 
find  out;  if  you  don’t  like  it,  take  the 
can  back  and  get  the  whole  of  your 
money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Rest  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


We  publish  a  Catalogue  of 

SEWING  MACHINES. 


If  you  are  ready  to  buy  a 
machine,  send  for  It. 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SEND  for  CiitalogiK! of 
the  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  you  think  of  buying. 
Violins  repaired  by  the 
Cremona  System.  O.  Story, 
2G  Ceutral  St.,  Roston.  Mass- 


ROAD  LANDS 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  100, 000  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  In 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS.  They  are  also  largely 
interested  in,  and  call  especial  attention  to  the  (HMl.OOO 
acres  of  land  in  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi, 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississlpp  . 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  Induce 
ments  and  facilities  offered  to  go  to  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  Southern  Illinois  and  In  the 
“Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss.  Eor  further  description, 
map  and  any  information,  address  or  call  upon 
E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner,  No.  I  Park  Row, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  or.  G.  W.  MCGINNIS,  Assistant  Land 
Commissioner,  Memphis.  Tonn. 


TO  SUBSCRIPTION 

CLUB  AGENTS 

If  you  are  working'  subscriptions  business 
for  any  paper  or  contemplate  doing  so,  we 
have  something  that  will  interest  you  of 
High  Legitimate  Character  and  Profitable. 
Send  address  to  GIBBONS-PINKETT  CO..  Cleveland,  0. 
References— Any  Rank  or  Commercial  Agency 


Fruit  Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

By  W.  C.  Strong.  Illustrated.  A  guide  to  the 
culture  of  fruits  suited  to  the  owner  of  a  home 
Considers  the  choice  of  location,  preparation 
of  the  soil,  how  and  when  to  plant,  and  gives 
a  short  descriptive  list  of  the  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  each  fruit.  Instructions  in  pruning 
and  cultivation,  descriptions  of  diseases  and 
insect  enemies,  with  x*emedies,  and  a  chapter 
on  propagation,  make  the  book  complete  for 
the  amateur.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 

Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  he 
saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits.  Paper.  20  cents. 

The  Rural  New- Yorker.  New  York. 


“A"  tirade,  lit. 

Write  to-day. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 

and  Bicycles,  at  Factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per 
cent  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  It  shows 
all  the  latest  styles  and  Improvements  and  reduced  prices  It  has  200 
pages  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  issued. 
Bend  for  Catalog.  M.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


“A"  tirmd*.  AG7.6,. 
Write  to-d»j. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  IMP’D  SEWING  MACHINE. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  an  article  that  we  can  so  heartily  indorse  as  we  can 
this  sewing  machine.  There  are  two  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  The  Rural 


New-Yorker,  and  we  know  that  no 


better  machine  is  made  at  any  price.  No 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  pay  $45  or 
$50  for  a  machine.  This  machine  is  war¬ 
ranted  and  guaranteed  in  every  way.  We 
shall  send  it  on  20  days’  trial,  and  if  not 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  we  shall  take  it 
back  and  return  the  money.  It  has  all  the 
attachments,  and  is  warranted  for  10  years. 
High  arm,  oak  or  walnut  woodwork,  and 
five  drawers.  As  it  is  a  staple  machine, 
new  parts  may  be  secured  at  any  time  if 
needed.  A  complete  set  of  attachments  and 
instruction  book  accompany  each  machine 
Price  delivered,  east  of  Rocky  Mountains, 
$19.50,  or  with  one  year’s  subscription,  $20  ; 
or  we  will  send  it,  freight  paid,  and  a  club 
of  10  new  yearly  subscriptions  for  $25. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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"  THE  DOLLAR 

The  average  citizen  is  obliged  to  spend 
a  good  share  of  his  time  “  on  the  run  ” 
for  a  dollar.  We  regret  that  it  takes  so 
much  running  to  circulate  around  a  me¬ 
dium  share  of  the  “circulating  medium,” 
because  this  run  is  likely  to  put  a  man 
out  of  breath  so  that  higher  things  of 
life  get  little  of  his  attention.  However, 
expeiience  has  taught  us  to  take  most 
things  as  they  come,  and  we  know  that 
a  dollar  generally  comes  after  hard  chas¬ 
ing.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  whether  you  chase  the  dollar,  or 
the  dollar  chases  you.  While  the  latter 
condition  may  create  more  speed  some¬ 
times,  it  doesn’t  make  half  the  fun  and 
profit.  As  we  believe  in  a  fair  amount 
of  sport,  we  intend  to  start  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  rolling  for  our  people  to  start  after. 
By  this  time,  we  assume  that  you  have 
absorbed  the  remarkable  report  made 
last  week  about  the  agents'  profit .  Your 
mind  is  now  in  good  condition  to  take 
another  strong  point. 

* 

Cash  Talks  !  Money  is  the  thing.  Farm 
and  household  articles  are  all  right,  but 
money  is  the  thing  we  are  all  after. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  we  offer  a  set  of 
cash  prizes  for  our  first  subscription  con¬ 
test.  When  does  it  occur  ? 

It  begins  August  15  and  ends  September 
30  !  Six  good  weeks. 

On  October  1,  the  following  cash  prizes 


will  be  awarded  ! 

Largest  club,  in  cash, 

$50 

Second  largest  club, 

40 

Third  largest  club, 

30 

Fourth  larges  „  club, 

20 

Fifth  largest  club, 

15 

Sixth  largest  club, 

10 

Seventh  largest  club, 

5 

This  is  not  all.  On  each  and  every  work¬ 
ing  day  during  this  contest 


A  One  Dollar  Bill 

will  be  sent  back  to  the  agent  sending 
the  largest  club  for  that  day.  It  doesn't 
make  any  difference  how  small  that 
largest  club  is — the  sender  gets  a  good 
$  |  .  Another  thing  is  that  the  agent 
may  retain  the  regular  cash  discount. 
Another  feature  is  the  fact  that  agents 
may  offer  The  It.  N.- Y.  the  rest  of  this  year 
for  25  cents. 

If  you  get  right  at  it,  that  means  43^ 
months  for  25  cents.  Think  of  it  !  Oat 
of  that  25  cents  you  may  put  10  cents  in 
your  pocket,  and  send  us  15.  On  yearly 
and  six  mouths  subscriptions,  the  regular 
discount  will  be  allowed. 

* 

Our  reasons  for  making  a  special  feat¬ 
ure  of  this  short  term  subscription 
matter,  are  many  and  various.  No  man 
can  refuse  to  give  25  cents  for  18  issues 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the  plea  that  he 
“can't  afford  it.”  There  never  was  quite 
such  a  bargain  offered  in  current  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  just  the  offer  to  make  at  a 
fair  or  other  gathering  where  farmers 
have  a  little  change  to  invest.  It  gives 
folks  a  chance  to  make  a  fair  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  paper,  and  see  whether  it 
suits  them  or  not.  It  is  good  for  the 
agent,  too,  because  he  gets  this  trial  sub¬ 
scription  easily  ;  and  a  good  commission 
and  big  premiums  besides.  Then  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  he  can  get  the  renewal 
easier,  and  this  means  more  commis¬ 
sions  and  more  premiums,  all  in  about 
four  or  five  months.  We,  therefore,  ad¬ 
vise  agents  to  make  a  special  feature  of 
this,  and  let  no  man  escape  without  at 
least  25  cents’  worth  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

This  contest  will  be  figured  up  on  the 
basis  of  yearly  subscriptions.  Four 
trials  or  two  six-months  subscriptions 
count  the  same  as  one  yearly. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  this  contest  you  make  three  dollars 
while  chasing  one. 

1.  The  agent's  commission.  Take  10 


trial  subscriptions  and  retain  10  cents 
for  each  one,  and  you  have  your  dollar. 
Or,  retain  the  commission  on  yearlies  in 
the  same  way. 

2.  You  stand  as  good  a  chance  as  any¬ 
body  of  having  the  largest  club  on  the 
day  your  subscriptions  are  received. 
There’s  another  dollar  without  any  extra 
work  on  your  part. 

3.  You  have  as  good  a  chance  as  any 
body  to  have  one  of  the  largest  seven 
clubs  at  sundown  on  September  30. 
There  you  have  all  the  way  from  one  to 
ten  .$5  bills  with  no  extra  work. 
fcSPThe  commission  alone  pays  for  your 
time.  The  rest  is  clear  gain  ! 

* 

NOW  FOR  A  BIT  OF  PLAIN  BUSINESS. 

This  offer  of  trial  subscriptions  for  the 
rest  of  this  year  for  25  cents  with  com¬ 
missions  and  discounts  off  will  be  a  posi¬ 
tive  loss  to  us  on  the  start.  We  reason 
this  way  :  There  are  at  least  500,000 
farmers  in  this  country  who  would  want 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  if  they  knew 
it.  It  will  cost  us  money  in  some  way, 
to  let  them  know  about  it.  We  believe 
that  the  present  friends  and  readers  of 
the  paper  can  introduce  it  better  than 
any  one  else,  and  we  are  willing  to  pay 
them  for  doing  it.  But  you  must  not  go 
to  your  neighbor  and  give  him  the  paper 
for  less  than  full  price.  We  think  that 
the  paper  is  worth  $1  a  year,  and  surely 
25  cents  for  4%  months.  If  it  is  not 
worth  it  to  any  farmer,  we  do  not  want 
that  man’s  subscription.  Pass  him  by, 
and  if,  perchance,  you  get  his  dollar, 
and  learn  that  he  is  not  satisfied,  let  us 
know  and  we  will  return  it  to  him.  We 
are  willing  to  pay  you  for  doing  the 
work,  and  we  feel  grateful  to  you  be¬ 
sides.  You  may  not  do  it  for  the  profit 
to  you  alone,  but  you  will  not  be  able  to 
give  it  much  time  unless  you  get  some 
pay,  and  we  hope  every  subscriber  will 
send  at  least  10  or  a  dozen  trials  before 
September  30.  The  sooner  they  are  sent 
the  more  the  new  subscriber  gets,  as  we 
cannot  send  back  numbers.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  must  be  paid  for  before  they  can 
win  daily  or  contest  premiums. 

These  premiums  are  offered  for  in¬ 
dividual  work.  We  cannot  permit  two 
or  more  agents  to  combine  their  forces, 
take  a  big  prize,  and  then  divide  it  be¬ 
tween  them.  Every  tub  must  stand  on 
its  own  bottom.  If  any  agent  is  found 
breaking  this  rule,  or  taking  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  “cut  rates,”  he  will  promptly 
be  thrown  out  of  the  contest.  We  want 
square  dealing  all  around  ! 

There  will  be  no  change  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  this  contest.  If  you  don’t  want 
to  compete  in  this  way,  write  for  cash 
terms,  and  we  will  try  to  please  you  ;  but 
don't  ask  us  to  change  this  contest  to 
suit  you.  It  can’t  be  done. 

To  review  the  matter  briefly :  The 
contest  extends  from  August  15  to  Sep¬ 
tember  30.  You  may  offer  The  R.  N.-Y. 
till  January  1,  1896,  for  25  cents,  keep  10 
cents  of  this  for  your  commission,  and 
then  receive  credit  for  one-quarter  of  a 
yearly  subscription  in  the  prize  contest. 
At  the  close  of  each  day,  $1  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  agent  sending  the  largest 
club  for  that  day.  On  October  1,  $170  in 
cash  will  be  awarded  to  the  senders  of 
the  largest  seven  clubs — as  noted  above. 

There  you  are — now  sail  in  and  con¬ 
quer.  We  suggest  that  you  pay  special 
attention — with  this  25-cent  offer  to  peo¬ 
ple  at  fairs,  picnics  and  other  gatherings 
— also  to  your  own  neighbors.  Go  at  it 
in  a  business-like  way,  and  good  luck  to 
you. 

When  we  spoke  about  being  chased  by 
a  dollar,  we  had  in  mind  a  man  in  debt 
with  a  big  dollar  that  contains  twice  as 
much  wheat  as  it  did  20  years  ago,  run¬ 
ning  after  him  and  taking  big  nips  out 
of  his  life  in  the  way  of  interest.  That's 
the  sort  of  pursuit  we  don’t  like.  Our 
dollars  are  just  running  after  you,  and 
fighting  for  a  chance  to  get  into  your 
pocket.  Don’t  keep  them  out  !  What 
stands  in  the  way  ?  Only  your  neighbors 
who  do  not  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  ! 


Fertilizers  for  Fall  Crops  y 

^  should  contain  a  high  percentage  of  Potash  to  ^ 
insure  the  largest  yield  and  a  permanent  enrichment 
of  the  soil. 

Write  for  our  “Farmers’  Guide,”  a  142-page  illustrated  book.  It 
is  brim  full  of  useful  information  for  farmers.  It  will  be  sent  free,  and 
will  make  and  save  you  money.  Address,  J) 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


More  Oats  and  Straw, 
More  Corn  and  Stalk, 
More  Luscious  Fruit, 


More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Vegetables, 

More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


Made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  sclentlflcally-made 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  thoso  who  use  them.  Nitrate 
Soda— Sulphate  Potash— Muriate  Potash— Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh— Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphorlo 
Acid— always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Not  Always  Lowest  in  Price,  but  Cheapest  because  the  Best. 

WOOLDRIDGE’S 

HIGH-CLASS  FERTILIZERS 

Made  from  strictly  pure  materials — NO  shoddy  or  other  useless  filler  used. 

The  best  grades  of  PURE  DISSOLVED  ANIMAL  BONE  in  connection 
with  ORCHILLA  GUANO  (a  true  Bird  Guano),  which  we  import  from  ORCHILLA 
ISLAND,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  A  FAIR  TRIAL  IS  ALL  THAT  WE  ASK. 
GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

THF  WOOLDRIDGE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 
Commercial  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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“IT  MAKES  THE  WHEAT  DO  ITS  BEST.” 

Dollars  and  Sense 
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The  intelligent  sense  that  uses 
only  Clark’s  Cove  Fertilizers  brings 
dollars  of  extra  wheat  profit  from  well 
made  land— Other  fertilizers  MAY  be 
all  right— Clark’s  Cove  is  and  always 
will  be. 

CLARK’S  COVE  FERTILIZER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
AGENTS  WANTED  IN  ALL  UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY. 
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Five  Tons 

of  Grapes 

remove  from  the  soil  12.60  lbs.  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  10.62  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
25.48  lbs.  of  potash.  100  lbs.  of 

Albert’s  Vineyard  Manure 

contains  1 3  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  1 1  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  28  lbs.  of  potash. 

Send  for  free  sample,  and  our  literature  on  “  The 
Manuring  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards,”  and  “  The 
Manuring  of  Garden  Crops.”  They  are  sent  free. 
ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Chemical  Fertilizers,  88  Wall  St.,N.  Y. 


Hard 

o 

Times 


To  meet  the  present 
hard  times  on  farm¬ 
ers  we  will  sell  them 
direct  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers  for 
grain  crops 
at  the  lowest 
wholesale  prices, 
r»  $12  oo  per  ton  and  upwards; 

TOf*  Dissolved  South  Carolina 
Bone — the  highest  grade  made, 
_  Dissolved 

Farmers 

Bone  Meal,  Potash  Salts,  Tankage  and 
Nitrate  Soda.  Send  for  circulars. 

Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 

at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


•MV.?.1  GUANO 

MINERAL  SUJO.OO  per  ton. 

Agents  wanted  In  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO- 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 
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Are  guaranteed  to  contain  more  plant  food  in  better  mechanical  condition  and  of  higher  agricultural 
value  than  any  other  fertilizer  in  the  world,  and  they  are,  therefore,  as  the  “American  Agriculturist” 
affirms,  “  the  most  economical  to  use.”  Do  not  be  misled  into  purchasing  unknown  fertilizers  of 
uncertain  value,  but  buy  Bradley’s  Fertilizers,  which  have  grown  large  crops  of  superior  grain  on 
thousands  of  farms  for  more  than  thirty  years.  For  further  information  address, 

| &vUiliz&L  tyi  <5^3  iiz&tvL,  J\( . 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 2  20@2  25 

Medium,  choice,  1894 . 1  85@  — 

Pea,  1894,  choice  . 2  05@  — 

White  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 2  15@2  25 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 1  80@1  85 

Black  Turtle  soup.  1594 . 1  40@1  50 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 2  20@2  25 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) . 3  60@3  65 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  65@1  75 

Marrow,  foreign . 2  05@2  10 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 1  75@1  85 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel . 1  05@  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  97@1  00 

Scotch,  bags .  97@  — 


BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras . 17V£@18 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 17J^@18 

Western,  firsts . 16  @17 

Western,  seconds . 14  @15 

Western,  thirds . 12  @13 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras .  ....16  ®h>% 

Firsts . 14^@15J4 

Seconds . 13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 16  @— 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 14%®15% 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 13  @14 

Tubs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . 10k£@ll 

Thirds .  9  @10 

Factory,  extras . 11%@12% 

Firsts . 11  @ — 

Seconds . 10  @10!^ 

Thirds . 8^@  9^ 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Thirds .  9  @10 


EGGS. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  15%®  16 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks .  U'A®  15 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks .  l'A%®  14 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice .  13  @  VA% 

Western,  nortbeily  sections,  choice....  13  @  — 

Western,  southerly  sections,  choice .  12J^@  — 

Southwestern,  fair,  30-56  doz  per  case. ..2  75  @3  75 
Western  culls,  per  30-doz  case . 1  50  @2  70 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Md.  &  Del.,  Red  Astrachan.  per  crate.  25@  50 

Near-by,  Sour  Bough,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Near-by.  Sweet  Bough,  per  bbl .  60@1  00 

Md  and  Del.,  green,  per  crate .  25@  40 

Near-by.  windfalls,  per  bbl .  40@  50 

Blackberries.  Md.  and  Del.,  Wilson,  per  qt. .  4@  6 

Up-River,  Wilson,  per  quart  .  6@  8 

Up- River.  Dorchester,  per  quart .  3@  4 

Grapes.  Fla.,  Niagara,  per  8-till  case . 1  50@3  00 

Huckleberries,  Del.  and  Md.,  per  quaJt .  5@  7 

Jersev,  per  quart .  6@  9 

Pocono  Mt.,  per  quart .  7@  10 

Shawangunk,  Mountain,  per  quart .  7@  10 

Pears.  Ga.,  Le  Conte,  per  bbl  . 1  00@1  50 

Per  crate .  25@  50 

Catharine,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Bell,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  per  keg .  75@1  25 

Peaches,  Ga.  &  S.  C.,  Tlllotson,  per  carrier..  1  25@  — 

Georgia,  per  flat  case .  50@1  25 

E.  Kivers.  per  carrier . 1  25@  — 

.  St.  John,  per  carrier . 1  25@1  50 

Amelia,  per  carrier . 1  0O@l  75 

Elberta.  per  carrier . 1  25@1  75 

Crawford,  per  carrier . 1  50@1  75 

Belle  of  Ga.,  per  carrier . 1  25@1  50 

Michigan,  per  carrier . 1  25@1  50 

Chinese  Free,  per  carrier . 1  25@1  50 

N.  C.  and  S.  C.,  per  carrier .  75@1  50 

N.  C.  and  S.  C..  per  flat  case .  50®  75 

Del.  and  Md..  Troth,  per  crate .  75@1  00 

Del.  and  Md.,  Troth,  per  basket .  50@  75 

Del.  and  Md.,  Rivers,  per  crate  .  50@  75 

Del.  and  Md.,  Kivers,  per  basket .  30®  50 

Jersey,  per  basket .  50@  75 

Plums,  Ga..  per  5-lb  basket .  15@  20 

Botan,  per  carrier . 1  00@1  75 

Ga.  and  S.  C.,  Wild  Goose,  per  carrier  ...1  00@1  50 

Robinson,  per  carrier . 1  00@1  50 

Muskmelons.  Md..  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  50@6  00 

Fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Gem  and  Jenny  Lind,  per  basket .  75@1  25 

N  O.  and  Va.,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  25 

N.  C.  and  Va.,  per  basket .  50@1  25 

Florida,  per  %- bbl  basket .  60@1  00 

Watermelons,  choice,  per  100  .  20  00@  22  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  100  .  8  00®  18  00 

Florida  and  Georgia,  per  car-load....  150  00@200  00 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  9  00@10  50 

Timothv .  6  00@  6  75 


ENSILAGE 

AND  FODDER-CUTTERSot  all  sizes, 
tlie  fustest  cutting  and  best  ever  bu 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required 
For  lull  informa¬ 
tion  about  Cut¬ 
ters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “  Why  Ensilage 
Pays,” send  for  E  n  s  i  - 
lage  Ca  alogue. 

1  or  the  best  Horse  ■ -  -  .  , 

Threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning  mills.  Feed 
bulls.  Circular-saw  Machines.  Land-rollers  and  Dog 
powers,  send  for  Feariess  Catalogue. 

Address,  MIN AUD  HARDER,  rim, i^nn  n,  y 


GRAIN. 


Wheat . 66  @75 

Rye . 70  @  — 

Barley . —  @ — 

Buckwheat,  silver . 67  @60 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 60  @65 

Corn . 43  @51 

Oats . 28%@40 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


The*. Ontario, •Ctinada, 'tipple  [crop  is”said  to  be 
nearly  a  complete  failure,  the  May  frosts  having 
destroyed  it. 

A  few  very  good  Clapp’s  Favorite  pears  are 
arriving  from  Virginia,  and  sales  are  reported  at 
75  cents  per  bushel  crate. 


Hay,  No.  1 . 90  @95 

No.  2 . 85  @90 

No.  3 . 70  @75 

Shipping . 55  @60 

Clover,  mixed . 70  @75 

Clover . 06  @70 

Salt . 50  @— 

Straw,  long  rye . 60  @65 

Short  rye . 45  @60 

Oat . 40  @50 

Wheat . 40  @60 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  1  25@1  50 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Southern,  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  60 

Chill  red,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  26 

Fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

North  Carolina,  sweet,  prime,  per  bbl  ...4  00@4  50 
POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  clear  hens .  10  @  11 

Young  toms .  9  @  10 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  large,  per  lb .  18  @  20 

Phila.,  mixed  weights, per  lb .  15  @  17 

L.  I..  scalded  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Western  scalded,  per  lb. .  11  @  14 

Western,  dry- picked,  per  lb .  12  @  15 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  9  @  10 

Dry  picked,  choice .  9%®  10 

Common  to  fair  ■ .  8  @  8^ 

Old  roosters,  per  lb. .. .  . 5  ®  6 

Ducks,  L  I.,  spring,  per  lb .  15  @  — 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  15  @  15 % 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  @  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  75  @  — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  50 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  13  @  15 

Western,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Southern,  per  lb .  12  @  — 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Western,  per  pair .  90  @112 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair .  70  @  80 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  30 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  100  bunches .  1  00@3  00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100  .  2  00@2  50 

Celery,  Michigan,  per  doz  .  25@  40 

Jersey,  per  doz  roots .  15@  30 

Cucumbers.  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  25@  40 

Jersey,  per  half-bbl  basket .  40@  60 

Long  island,  pickles,  per  1,000 . 1  25@2  00 

Jersey,  pickles,  per  1,000 . 1  25@1  75 

Egg  plant.  Fla.,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

Jersey,  per  basket . 1  25@1  75 

Charleston,  per  bushel-basket .  75@1  00 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  100  .  50@1  00 

Green  peas,  Western  New  York,  per  bag....  50®  75 

Onions.  Md.  and  Va.,  potato,  per  basket .  50®  75 

Kentucky,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  40®  00 

String  beans,  Jersey,  wax,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  25®  40 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl-crate . 1  00@1  25 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@1  60 

Tomatoes,  Norfolk,  per  carrier .  40@  75 

Maryland,  per  carrier .  50®  75 

Charleston,  per  carrier .  30®  50 

Savannah,  per  carrier .  00@1  00 

Southern  Jersey,  per  box .  25@  50 

Upper  Jersey,  per  box .  50@1  00 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  21,692  cans  of  milk, 
194  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  743  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.10  a  can  of  40  Quarts. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Tennessee  tomatoes  have  been  in  market. 

The  demand  for  celery  is  light  during  the  hot 
weather. 

Onions  are  increasing  in  supply  and  decreas¬ 
ing  in  price. 

Canned  pumpkin  for  future  delivery,  is  offered 
at  low  prices. 

An  Ohio  law  forbids  the  keeping  of  any  native 
song  birds  in  confinement. 


Tomatoes  are  arriving  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  from  Philadelphia,  and  one  car-load  sold  for 
35  to  40  cents  per  small  basket. 

A  few  very  fine  muskmelons  have  appeared 
from  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.,  which  have 
brought  extreme  prices,  in  instances  $5  per  barrel. 

There  has  been  considerable  delay  in  shipments 
of  watermelons  via  the  Savannah  steamers,  and 
arrivals  have  been  in  poor  order  in  consequence. 

The  demand  for  Egyptian  onions  is  about  over, 
though  there  is  a  considerable  stock  still  on 
hand.  From  $1  to  $1.25  per  bag  is  about  all  they 
will  bring. 

Le  Conte  pears  have  sold  very  low  this  year,  the 
very  best  having  sold  recently  for$1.50per  barrel. 
The  crop  is  light,  too,  so  that  some  other  cause 
than  over-supply  must  be  found. 

Currants  are  still  arriving  freely  from  up-river 
and  other  sections,  but  the  season  is  so  late  that 
most  of  the  fruit  is  more  or  less  overripe  and  not 
of  very  desirable  quality,  and  with  the  demand 
falling  off  the  market  is  weak  and  declining. 

Arrivals  of  California  fruits  have  been  liberal 
during  the  week,  buyers  have  shown  less  anxiety 
to  purchase  than  usuiil,  and  prices  have  ruled 
low.  California  oranges  have  been  in  good  sup¬ 
ply,  but  have  sold  slowly.  Prunes,  plums  and 
pears  have  done  better. 


There  Must  Be 
Something  In  It 

remarked  a  frisky  young  horse  as  he  picked 
himself  up  after  a  brief  argument  with  our 
COILED  SPRING  FENCE.  Every  investi¬ 
gator  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  and  ad¬ 
mits  the  truth  of  our  claim  for  Elasticity. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Woven  Wire  Fence 

for  farm  purposes  combines  so  many  points  of 
merit  as  the  KEYSTONE.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  free. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Go., 

No.  49  Locust  St.,  TREMONT,  ILL. 


Ittitfcdiaumtsi  gutrcvtisiinfl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Also  Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fencing,  Steel  Web  Picket 
Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Sieel  Rail,  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards. 
Catalogue  Free. 

DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  i"High  St.,  DeKalb,  III- 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Daily  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  1.  SAGE  &  SON. 

183  Reade  Street  New  York. 


PALMER  &  FROST, 

Successors  to 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER,  RIYENBURG  k  CO., 
Established  1869. 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
166  Keatle  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SHIP  YOUR 

BUTTER  and  ECCS 

to  responsible  parties  who  will  get  you  highest  market 
prices  for  fine  goods  7  Choice  Creamery  Butter  and 
Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs  a  specialty.  Apply  to 
GAKNEK&  CO.,  32  Little  12th  St.,  NewYork. 
before  shipping  elsewhere.  Ref.:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


ippers  and  Producers 


Df  Fruit.  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  desir¬ 
ing  a  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  G.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


1854.  —Established  41  Years.  -1895, 

The  Gem  Steel,  Halladay 
Geared,  Old  Reliable 

Halladay  Standard, 

and  U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

WIND  MILLS, 

Guaranteed  to  be  * 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Shelters,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  etc. 

U.S.WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

113  Water  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL, 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


Plant  lice  are  committing  great  depredations  in 
some  parts  of  New  Jersey. 

In  general,  crop  prospects  throughout  Canada 
and  Manitoba,  are  excellent. 

Dry  weather  is  reported  to  have  shortened  ma¬ 
terially  the  pack  of  Marrowfat  peas. 

Cucumbers  have  been  very  plentiful,  and  prices 
extremely  low,  Southern  not  bringing  enough  to 
pay  freight. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

headquarters  for 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  Bell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  ot  the  Orchard,  Garden. 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  FarmT~ 

Market  Report,,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CTlr.Quiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


SEED  THAT  GROWS. 

$5.50  $  100 lbs. ;  $3  $  50  lbs. ;  75c.  $  10  lbs.,  including 
bags  These  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  New  York;  if  from 
Chicago,  add  50  cents  per  100  pounds. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

26  Barclay  St  ,  New  York. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST.  TURNIP  SEED.  Etc. 


WANTED— Triumph  Potatoes.  September  delivery 
Address  COMMISSION,  care  This  R.  N.-Y. 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  MULCHING 
POTATOES. 

WIIAT  THE  MULCH  REALLY  DOES. 

Years  ago,  I  was  an  ardent  advocate  of 
natural  methods  in  farming,  and  was 
loud  in  praise  of  the  perfect  way  in  which 
Nature  performs  her  work  ;  hut  closer 
observation  has  taught  me  to  distrust 
the  correctness  of  my  first  conclusions. 
When  I  go  abroad  into  the  fields  or  wood¬ 
lands,  I  find  that  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  Nature’s  productions  are  not  such  very 
superior  things.  In  favored  locations, 
where  there  is  depth  of  soil  and  a  good 
natural  water  supply,  trees  grow  luxuri¬ 
antly  ;  but  in  many  places,  they  present 
a  dwarfed,  stunted  appearance,  and  in 
many  others,  they  refuse  to  grow  at  all. 
There  is  no  lack  of  mulch  or  leaf  mold 
in  these  barren  places  ;  indeed,  there  is 
more  of  it  than  in  the  woodlands,  for  a 
growth  of  golden  rod,  sweet  fern  and 
other  plants  of  similar  habits,  covers  the 
ground  and  annually  deposits  a  heavy 
coat  of  mulch  upon  it.  It  is  simply  so 
situated  that  for  a  portion  of  the  year, 
it  lacks  moisture  and,  therefore,  nothing 
but  cedars  and  white  birches  attempt  to 
grow. 

I  think  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  entirely 
right  in  saying  that  mulch  is  “  simply 
to  conserve  moisture  ”  ;  for  while  a  mulch 
of  slowly  decaying  leaves  is  no  doubt 
assimilated  in  time  by  the  fibrous  roots 
of  the  trees,  the  amount  of  fertility  so 
taken  up  is  so  little  compared  with  the 
total  amount  used  by  a  growing  tree, 
that  I  am  safe  in  repeating  in  substance 
the  assertion,  that  the  principal  use  of 
mulch  is  to  conserve  moisture  and  assist 
nitrification. 

I  am  led  to  doubt  the  value  of  leaves 
as  a  source  of  fertility,  from  the  fact  that 
I  know  of  several  tracts  of  woodland 
where  the  leaves  are  annually  gathered, 
and  the  ground  left  clean  and  bare  with¬ 
out  perceptibly  diminishing  their  yearly 
growth.  Though  1  admit  that  the  feed¬ 
ing  roots  are  always  found  abundant 
near  the  surface,  yet  I  am  sure  that  these 
take  up  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
plant  food  that  builds  up  the  tree.  Some 
trees  are  more  given  to  surface  feeding 
than  others,  notably  the  maple  ;  yet  I 
have  seen  the  finest  specimens  of  this 
tree,  growing  where  the  ground  was  an¬ 
nually  plowed  about  them. 

I  believe  in  thorough,  deep  cultivation 
of  the  soil  where  the  orchard  is  to  be 
planted,  and  in  thorough,  shallow  culti¬ 
vation  after  it  is  once  well  established. 
If  an  orchard  has  been  starved  and  neg¬ 
lected  for  a  term  of  years,  or  until  its 
feeders  have  been  forced  to  seek  the  sur¬ 
face  for  sustenance,  then  I  think  Mr. 
Strong's  method  of  mulching  would  be 
the  best  plan  to  adopt.  In  regard  to  an¬ 
nual  plants,  I  am  even  less  inclined  to 
accept  his  theories.  I  cannot,  at  present, 
recall  to  mind  any  plant  that  is  not 
vastly  improved  by  cultivation,  and  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  chief  benefits  de¬ 
rived  from  working  the  soil  thoroughly, 
is  the  admission  of  air.  In  a  soil  un¬ 
worked,  and  covered  with  a  mulch  deep 
enough  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  this 
benefit  is  lost.  I  have  tried  Mr.  Strong’s 
plan  on  corn,  potatoes,  onions,  beets,  car¬ 
rots,  and  small  fruits,  until  I  convinced 
myself  that  a  mulch  of  two  or  three  inches 
of  fine,  dry  soil  was  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  medium  I  could  employ.  Stable  ma¬ 
nure  used  on  potatoes  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  keep  down  weeds,  is  objectionable 
for  several  reasons  that  are  good  here, 
but  might  not  operate  in  New  Jersey  : 
First,  we  can  seldom  obtain  it  free  from 
the  seeds  of  grass  or  weeds,  and  weeds 
growing  from  the  mulch  I  find  just  as 
troublesome  as  those  that  grow  through 
it.  Second,  the  amount  applied  would 
furnish  nitrogen  far  in  excess  of  the 
needs  of  the  crop,  and  to  the  injury  of 
its  quality.  We  plant  our  potatoes  here 
in  April  or  May,  and  dig  in  July  or 
August,  and  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
restoring  the  balance  of  plant  food,  by 
applications  after  the  crop  was  large 
enough  to  indicate  by  its  appearance 
what  element  was  lacking,  except  when 


nitrogen  was  needed  ;  that  I  can  usually 
supply  by  an  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  Straw  is  too  valuable  here  to  use 
as  a  mulch,  and  so  is  swale  or  swamp 
hay,  and  leaves  are  not  readily  secured 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  used  largely. 
There  is  no  mulch  so  cheap  as  the  soil 
itself  ;  and  when  I  say  cheap,  I  take 
into  consideration  the  possible  increase 
of  crop  and  saving  of  labor  that  may  be 
credited  to  other  materials. 

I  tried  Mr.  Strong’s  method  30  years 
ago  and  discarded  it  as  of  little  value 
here,  for  any  crop  but  small  fruits.  If 
mulch  could  be  obtained  readily  and 
cheaply,  I  would  use  it  on  potatoes, 
solely  because  it  conserves  moisture  and 
assists  nitrification.  I  doubt  whether 
much  of  the  elements  of  fertility  con¬ 
tained  in  a  straw  or  leaf  mulch,  becomes 
soluble  soon  enough  to  be  of  use  to  a 
crop  of  early  potatoes.  If  I  could  obtain 
sea  or  rock  weed,  I  would  mulch  my 
potatoes  every  year.  I  think  it  the  ideal 
mulch  for  potatoes  or  onions. 

There  are  other  objections  to  Mr. 
Strong’s  plan.  I  think  he  plants  too  close, 
making  it  difficult  to  apply  Bordeaux 
Mixture  or  poison,  and  also  making  the 
digging  a  task  of  no  little  magnitude.  I 
intend  to  try  one  more  plan  of  mulching, 
and  I  expect  to  make  it  a  success.  The 
thing  to  be  greatly  desired  here,  in  our 
potato  crop,  is  earliness.  Potatoes  dug 
in  the  first  week  of  July,  sold  for  .25 
per  bushel ;  a  week  later  they  sold  for 
$1,  and  now  they  go  slow  at  80  cents. 
Two  weeks  gained,  therefore,  meant  40 
or  50  cents  per  bushel  in  favor  of  the 
grower.  I  have  growing  in  my  field, 
potatoes  that  are  self-planted,  and  have 
remained  in  the  soil  for  three  years. 
Last  winter  was  unusually  cold,  yet  they 
remained  in  the  ground  unharmed  with¬ 
out  protection,  and  came  up  vigorously 
this  spring.  I  notice  that  when  potatoes 
remain  in  the  soil  over  winter  safely, 
they  always  are  earlier  *and  more  vigor¬ 
ous  and  productive  than  any  I  can  plant. 
Now  I  purpose  to  plant  a  field  with  pota¬ 
toes  this  fall,  putting  them  in  rather 
deep,  and  covering  with  mulch  before 
the  ground  freezes.  1  would  like  rock 
weed  for  this  purpose,  but  will  probably 
use  swale  hay.  I  expect  to  get  a  fine 
crop  of  extra  early  potatoes  next  season. 

Connecticut.  Charles  p.  augur. 


AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS. 

The  country  is  the  great  storehouse 
from  which  the  city  draws  its  supplies  of 
brain  and  muscle,  its  intellect  and 
energy.  It  is  said  that  the  population 
of  the  cities  would  die  out  in  from  two 
to  three  generations  were  it  not  for  the 
continued  influx  of  pure,  fresh  blood 
from  the  country.  Yet  why  should  this 
stream  of  life  thus  continually  flow  in 
one  direction  without  any  returning 
current  ?  The  cities  are  becoming  over¬ 
crowded  and  congested;  people  live  in 
great  hives  of  brick  and  stone,  story 
above  story,  shut  out  from  sunshine  and 
fresh  air,  and  crowd  and  jostle  each 
other  in  their  mad  struggle  for  the 
means  of  existence.  Life,  to  the  great 
mass  of  laborers  in  our  great  cities,  has 
most  of  its  beauty  and  wholesomeness 
crushed  out  of  it.  The  green  fields,  the 
majestic  trees  and  the  beautiful  flowers 
of  the  country,  with  their  health-giving 
and  inspiring  influences,  are  forgotton 
amid  the  desert  of  brick  and  stone. 
Life  for  the  little  ones  who  have  never 
known  the  real  bounties  of  Nature,  is 
still  more  hopeless  and  cruel.  The 
gloomy  brick  walls  and  crowded  pave¬ 
ment  reveal  nothing  of  the  beauty  and 
inspiration  of  Nature. 

Our  great  cities  are  continually  devour¬ 
ing  the  flower  of  our  civilization,  and 
producing  in  return  those  destructive 
elements  which  threaten  the  existence 
of  society.  What,  then,  should  be  done 
to  stem  this  tide,  to  turn  this  current  of 
destruction  the  other  way,  to  transplant 
the  child  of  the  city  among  the  healthful 
surroundings  of  the  country  ?  The  life 
of  the  country  must  be  made  attractive. 


The  disagreeable  features  of  isolated, 
cheerless  homes  must  be  replaced  by  the 
advantages  of  association  and  coopera¬ 
tive  living. 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  indus¬ 
trial  schools  should  be  inaugurated 
where  children  from  the  cities  may  be 
taught  in  a  thorough  and  careful  man¬ 
ner  the  best  methods  of  scientific  agri¬ 
culture  and  horticulture.  By  thus  learn¬ 
ing  the  great  possibilities  of  these  occu¬ 
pations,  and  realizing  the  beauties  of 
rural  life  amid  pleasant  social  surround¬ 
ings,  the  child  of  the  city  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  weaned  from  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  and  may  develop  a  strong 
attachment  for  the  ideal  rural  life.  The 
scientific  training  possible  in  schools  of 
the  kind  mentioned,  would  render  the 
pupils  thoroughly  competent  to  become 
successful  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  would 
supply  to  the  arts  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  what  has  been  applied  to 
almost  every  other  art — true  scientific 
training,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
methods  and  details  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence  under  competent  supervision. 

If  properly  equipped  and  economically 
managed,  these  agricultural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  schools  could  be  made  almost 
wholly  self-sustaining,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnish  a  good  English  education, 
board  and  clothing  to  the  pupils  in  at¬ 
tendance.  These  schools  would  be  ideal 
preventives  of  crime  and  pauperism. 
The  otherwise  idle  hands  and  minds 
would  become  busy,  and  be  healthfully 
and  cheerfully  employed.  Wholesome 
surroundings  and  the  independence  ac¬ 
quired  in  earning  by  labor  the  benefits 
conferred,  would  completely  destroy  all 
tendency  toward  helplessness  or  pauper¬ 
ism.  No  other  life  so  completely  fits  a 
girl  or  boy  to  take  care  of  himself  under 
all  circumstances,  as  the.  rightly  lived 
rural  life.  There  is  a  breadth  and  eclec¬ 
ticism  found  in  it  that  cannot  be  found 
in  any  other  mode  of  living. 

Let  us,  then,  turn  the  tide  of  young 
life  from  those  maelstroms  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  the  great  cities,  and  by  building 
thoroughly  equipped  agricultural  and 
horticultural  schools  and  attractive 
school  homes  in  the  country,  redeem  the 
city  waifs  and  young  victims  of  adverse 
social  conditions,  by  bringing  them  in 
contact  with,  and  introducing  them  to, 
their  long-neglected  mother,  Nature, 
who  will  insure  them  a  healthful,  normal 
life.  c.  L.  s. 

Oakton,  Va. 


R  Neponset 
I  Water=Proof 
I  Red  Rope 
Roofing;  Fabric 

Takes  the  place  of  back  plaster  in 
dwellings,  and  of  shingles  or  clapboards 
in  out-houses.  Wind-proof,  water-  || 
proof,  frost-proof,  and  vermin-proof. 


A  little  pirl  protected  from  the  rain  with  a  sheet 
*“Nc 


of  “  Neponset”  is  the  trade  mark. 


Neponset  Black  Building  Paper 

for  inside  lining.  Better  than  tarred 
paper;  odorless  and  clean. 

Full  particulars 
:  and.  samples  free. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass.  B 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS.  M 
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World’s 
Awards 

We  are  the  onl^teel 
Roofing  Co  awarded 
Medal  and  Diploma 
for  PATKNT  CAP  ROOFIVL  at  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  iarge  manu¬ 
facturers  of  ail  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  FTice  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steei  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Nhes,  0. 


Don’t  be  deceived  with  poor  Metal  Sheet  Rooting.  Our 
PAINTED  TIN  SHINGLES  are  more  durable 
than  it  is  possible  to  make  a  tin  roof,  put  on  in  the 
old  style.  Our  GALVANIZED  SHINGLES 
are  both  RUST  and  RAIN  PROOF  WITHOUT  PAINT¬ 
ING.  No  others  are. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOKING  CO., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

£3T  Look  for  this  ad.  every  other  week. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 

and  a  careful  micro¬ 
scopical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  urine,  is 
a  valuable  aid  in 
determining  the 
nature  of  many 
chronic  diseases, 
particularly  those 
of  the  nervous 
system,  blood, liv¬ 
er,  kidneys,  and 
bladder.  These 
aids  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  treat  such 
diseases  success¬ 
fully  at  a  distance,  without  personal  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  patient.  Thus  Bright’s  Dis¬ 
ease  of  the  Kidneys,  Inflammation  of  the 
Bladder,  Gravel,  and  other  Diseases  of  the 
Urinary  Organs,  “Liver  Complaint,”  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  or  Indigestion,  Dropsy  and  many 
other  maladies  are  successfully  treated  and 
cured  without  personal  consultation  with 
the  physician. 

Nervous  Debility,  whether  resulting  from 
over-study,  worry,  disappointment,  or  from 
exhausting  drains  upon  the  system  caused 
by  prenieious  secret  habits  contracted  in 
youth,  through  ignorance  of  their  ruinous 
consequences,  is  successfully  managed, 
through  correspondence,  the  necessary 
medicines  being  sent  by  mail  or  express. 
Write  for  question  blanks,  or  describe  your 
case,  send  sample  of  urine  for  analysis  and 
enclose  io  cents  for  postage  on  treatise, 
which  contains  reproduced  photographs 
and  full  names  and  addresses  of  vast  num¬ 
bers  of  people  who  have  been  cured  in  this 
way.  Address,  World’s  Dispensary  Medi¬ 
cal  Association,  663  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  PIERCE’S 

PLEASANT 

PELLETS 

cure  sick  headache,  biliousness,  constipa¬ 
tion,  coated  tongue,  poor  appetite,  indiges- 
tion,  windy  belchings  and  kindred  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  liver,  stomach  and  bowels. 

ONCE  USED,  ALWAYS  IN  FAVOR. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shi  ngle  or  tin  roots, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dev  Street.  N.  Y 


WE  FOUND  IT  AT  LAST. 


DO  YOU  WANT  IT  ? 

We  have  seen  other  papers  offering  cheap 
watches  to  their  subscribers,  and  often  looked 
them  up  to  see  if  we  too  could  not  offer  them  to 
our  readers;  but  in  every  case,  we  found  the 
watches  to  he  so  worthless  that  we  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  We  had  about  given  up 
the  idea  of  finding  a  satisfactory  cheap  watch. 
We  mentioned  our  experience  in  this  direction  to 


the  representative  of  a  large  American  watch 
company,  and  through  his  help  we  are  now  able 
to  offer  a  real  good  watch  at  a  very  low  price.  It 
is  guaranteed  to  keep  accurate  time,  has  seven 
jewels,  expansion  balance,  cut  pinions,  porcelain 
dial,  stem  wind  and  set  in  solid  nickel  silver  open 
face.  You  see  this  is  not  a  cheap  clock  move¬ 
ment  put  into  a  tin  oval  case.  It  is  a  watch  that 
you  can  rely  upon.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  it 
and  get  your  money  hack.  Price  delivered,  $3.75. 
We  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  seven  new  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Or,  it  and  one  new  subscription  for 
rest  of  this  year  for  $4. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Douglas  Mixture. — This  tonic  for 
poultry  is  made  of  sulphate  of  iron  (com¬ 
mon  copperas)  eight  ounces,  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  half  fluid  ounce.  Put  into  a 
bottle  or  jug  one  gallon  of  water  ;  into 
this  put  the  sulphate  of  iron,  aud  as  soon 
as  the  iron  is  dissolved  add  the  acid,  and 
the  ‘•mixture”  is  ready  for  use.  Dose, 
a  gill  for  every  25  hens,  in  the  drinking 
water,  every  other  day. 

Cause  of  Disease. —  The  following 
item,  which  we  are  unable  to  credit 
properly,  is  true  in  every  land  and  clime  : 

As  a  rule  the  owners  of  high-bred  cows  have 
been  careful  to  protect  them  from  severe  storms 
and  extreme  cold  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  have 
neglected  what  is  equally  important,  sunshine 
and  pure  air.  While  some  of  the  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis  may  have  resulted  from  disease  induced 
by  exposure  to  inclement  weather,  the  larger 
proportion  have  resulted  from  keeping  the  ani¬ 
mals  too  warm  in  a  darkened  and  vitiated  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  coldness  of  air  is  almost  never 
the  cause  of  disease. 

Stunted  Pigs. — Mr.  Willis  Whinnery 
of  Ohio,  tells  in  his  circular  what  he  did 
with  two  litters  of  stunted  pigs  : 

I  purchased  the  whole  lot,  weighing,  at  three 
months  old,  about  40  pounds  each,  for  $2  per 
head.  I  took  strong  soapsuds  and  washed  them 
off  nicely,  and  bedded  them  with  wheat  straw, 
and  kept  them  warm  and  clean.  I  purchased  a 
ton  of  good  middlings,  fed  them  early  in  the 
morning,  again  at  noon,  and  again  late  at  night; 
carefully  weighed  out  each  feed,  and  increased 
their  feed  as  they  would  take  it.  The  change  in 
their  appearance  was  wonderful.  They  were 
soon  fat,  sleek  and  handsome.  I  weighed  them 
every  week,  and  found  that,  with  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings  at  $18  a  ton,  I  was  making  pork  at  a  cost 
of  3)4  cents  per  pound,  right  in  the  dead  of  winter; 
putting  on  each,  1*4  pound  per  day,  and  stunted 
pigs  to  commence  with  at  that. 

The  Cow’s  Cud. — Does  a  cow  have  a 
cud  ?  If  so,  of  what  is  it  composed  ? 
When  a  cow  gulps,  does  she  gulp  up 
food  from  her  stomach  into  her  mouth 
to  be  chewed  up  finer  and  then  swal¬ 
lowed  again  ?  f.  c.  t. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  cow’s  “cud”  is  her  regular 
food  brought  to  her  mouth  for  rechew¬ 
ing.  The  food  floats  in  the  great  paunch 
orstomach  wliichcontains  a  large  amount 
of  water.  By  contracting  certain  mus¬ 
cles,  the  cow  floats  a  mass  of  this  food 
into  the  throat  and  up  to  the  mouth, 
where  the  water  is  squeezed  out  and 
runs  back  to  the  stomach.  Then  the 
food  is  chewed  over,  and  swallowed 
again  to  go  through  the  same  process, 
or  to  be  passed  into  another  part  of  the 
stomach  where  true  digestion  takes  place. 


CATTLE  POISONED  BY  WILD  CHERRY 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  20,  D.  J.  II., 
Wales  Center,  N.  Y.,  reported  the  poi¬ 
soning  of  five  cattle  supposedly  from 
eating  wild  cherry  bushes,  which  had 
been  cut  and  thrown  into  the  pasture. 
Here  is  some  more  testimony  on  the 
same  subject : 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  cows  in  a 
pasture,  which  eat  the  green  leaves  of 
the  wild  cherry,  will  shrink  in  their 
milk.  If  they  eat  the  half-dried  leaves 
and  twigs,  they  will  die.  b.  i>. 

Massachusetts. 

Wild  cherry  is  quite  plentiful  in  this 
section  around  the  fences,  and  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  considered  poisonous  to  cows 
when  the  leaves  are  in  a  wilted  condi¬ 
tion — never  when  fresh  on  the  tree,  or 
when  perfectly  dry.  K.  w.  c. 

Stratford,  Conn. 

About  20  years  ago,  one  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors,  trimmed  his  cherry  trees,  and 
threw  the  brush  over  to  his  cows.  The 
result  was  one  dead  cow.  They  had  fed 
on  green  cherry  bushes  for  years  ;  there 
were  three  kinds  of  wild,  and  two  cul¬ 
tivated  ones  in  his  pasture.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  cherry  leaves  wilt  in  the  sun,  they 
become  poisonous.  Since  then  I  have 
known  of  several  cases  where  cows  have 
been  poisoned,  and  some  have  died.  I 
have  three  kinds  of  wild  cherry  trees  in 
my  pasture  ;  the  cows  eat  them  when 
they  like,  and  some  of  the  bushes  are 
trimmed  close  by  them.  c.  w.  c. 

Kennebunk  Port,  Me. 


It  is  well-known  here  that  wild  cherry 
will  kill  cattle.  It  is  not  poisonous,  but 
when  cut  aud  exposed  to  the  sun,  it 
develops  an  acid  that  is  as  deadly  as 
strychnine.  The  effect  produced  is  like 
an  extreme  case  of  hooven,  only  more 
rapid  in  its  action.  It  is  harmless,  green 
or  dry,  but  is  very  dangerous  in  a  wilted 
state,  especially  if  it  is  warm  when 
eaten.  For  some  reason,  cattle  seem  to 
be  fond  of  it  when  in  that  condition,  and 
eat  it  greedily.  Charles  p.  augur. 

Connecticut. 

The  direct  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
five  cows  mentioned  on  page  487,  was 
asphyxia  of  the  respiratory  organs  and 
paralysis  of  the  heart,  indirectly  caused 
by  the  eating  of  the  wild  cherry  bushes. 
The  facts  are  briefly  as  follows  :  The 
leaves  and  bark  of  the  entire  tree,  root 
and  branch,  contain  a  compound  sub¬ 
stance,  called  amygdalin,  and  this,  when 
combined  with  water,  under  certain 
chemical  conditions,  will  yield  a  volatile 
oil  associated  with  hydrocyanic  acid, 
also  called  cyanhydric  and  prussic  acid. 
By  actual  experiment,  two  drops  of  this 
will  kill  a  cat  in  five  minutes.  One  or 
two  drops  of  the  “  pure”  acid  will  kill 
a  vigorous  dog  in  a  very  few  seconds  ; 
sometimes  instantaneously.  In  the  chem¬ 
ical  laboratory  of  the  animals,  mixed 
with  the  water  in  the  paunch,  the  amyg¬ 
dalin  of  those  wild  cherry  bushes  was 
converted  into  this  most  deadly  poison 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  bring  about  the 
fatal  result.  As  it  would  be  beyond  the 
province  of  an  agricultural  paper,  I  will 
not  go  into  further  details  of  a  purely 
scientific  nature,  but  I  wish  to  remind 
readers  of  the  fact  that  the  same  danger 
lurks  in  many  other  trees,  including  the 
families  of  amygdalus,  prunus,  laurus, 
etc.  It  is  not  always  the  substance  that 
is  eaten  that  is  so  dangerous  ;  but  it  is 
the  new  chemical  form  that  it  assumes 
in  the  process  of  digestion  that  plays 
the  mischief,  unless  some  neutralizing, 
antidotal,  substance  be  present.  As  the 
normal  functions  of  the  digestive  organs 
may  bring  about  such  sad  havoc,  it  well 
behooves  us  to  take  heed  what  and  how 
we  feed,  and  the  teachings  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  on  the  subject  are  worthy  of  more 
careful  attention  than,  perhaps,  some  of 
the  most  willing  scholars  have  given 
them.  j.  c.  senger. 

Virginia. 


SOME  REASONS  WHY  COMMON  FARM 
BUTTER  IS  NOT  MORE  SALABLE. 

The  term,  “  common  farm  butter,”  ap¬ 
plies  more  to  small  dairies,  where  but 
few  cows  are  kept,  which  are  regarded 
more  as  a  side  issue,  rather  than  a  regu¬ 
lar  business.  The  chief  reasons  why  it 
is  not  more  salable  are  easily  defined  in 
one  word — neglect.  I  have  seen  just  as 
good  butter  made  with  shallow  pans,  or 
with  deep  setting  apparatus,  as  is  usually 
made  with  the  separator  ;  but  proper  at¬ 
tention  must  be  given,  and  nothing 
neglected.  For  instance,  with  the  pan 
system,  the  skimming  should  be  done  at 
the  proper  time,  or  mold  will  appear, 
and  soon  the  whole  will  become  rancid, 
especially  if  the  temperature  of  the  room 
be  too  warm.  This  is  not  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  with  the  deep-setting  system  ;  but 
even  with  this  apparatus,  or  with  the 
separator,  the  cream  must  be  ripened 
and  churned  in  proper  time  ;  for  some 
other  time  will  not  do  just  as  well. 

Another  neglect  is  lack  of  cleanliness 
in  milking,  and  in  the  care  and  washing 
of  pails,  cans,  pans,  etc.  If  they  cannot 
be  washed  immediately  after  using,  they 
should  be  rinsed  with  cold  water,  and 
set  in  a  cool  place. 

A  mistake  is  often  made  by  some  farm¬ 
ers  in  selling,  even  when  they  have  a 
good  article,  and  nice  packages.  If  one 
do  not  have  regular  customers,  at  a  good 
price,  then  he  should  not  be  afraid  to 
sell  the  butter  on  its  merits.  This  is 
illustrated  by  a  little  of  my  experience. 
One  fall,  having  some  surplus  butter  on 
hand  in  tubs  and  half  tubs,  I  took  it  to 
the  local  butter  buyers ;  they  found 
fault,  said  I  had  used  poor  salt,  and  it 


had  not  dissolved.  They  seemed  to  want 
it,  but  the  price  offered  for  the  lot  would 
amount  to  about  16  cents  per  pound.  I 
suppose  they  thought  they  had  me  ;  but 
I  knew  the  butter  was  all  right,  and  I 
proposed  to  sell  it  on  its  merits.  I  shipped 
the  next  day  to  a  reliable  commission 
merchant  in  New  York,  and  in  less  than 
one  week  received  my  returns  at  22  cents 
per  pound  net.  N.  if. 


JERSEYS. 

Sons  and  Daughters  of 

one  of  the  best  sons  of 

Ida’s  Stoke  Pogis 

at  reasonable  prices. 

KOMT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 


A,  J.  G.  C.  Jersey  Cattle  and  Chester 

WHITE  HOGS.— Four  choice  Heifers  and  Hulls,  4  to 
16  months  old.  Chester  White  Pigs:  Happy  Medium, 
King  of  Chester  Whites,  heads  the  herd.  Come  and 
see  or  write.  C.  E.  MORRISON.  Londonderry  Pa. 


Give  Ready  Attention  and  Prompt  Treatment 
to  all  Affections  of  the  Bowels,  Diarrhea,  Cholera 
Morbus,  Dysentery,  &c.  Dr.  Jayne’s  Carminative 
Balsam  affords  immediate  relief,  and  speedily  cures 
these  complaints. — Adv. 


Mount  Gilead,  Morrow  Co.,  Ohio,  June  1",  1893. 

We  have  tested  :i  remedies  advertised  in  Hoard’s 
Dairyman,  for  protecting  animals  against  the  torment 
of  Flies  and  Vermin  :  Verdict,  enclosed  find  order 
for  12  gallons  “Shoo-Fly.” 

William  Wood  &  Son. 

Mount  Gilead,  Morrow  Co.,  Ohio,  July  1, 1895. 

We  are  so  much  pleased  with  “Shoo-FlyJ’  send  9 
gallons  more  (making  21),  immediately.  Draft,  en¬ 
closed.  William  Wood  a  Son. 

,SI I HO-FT,  Y  IU’F’O.  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

(See  July  Advertisement.) 


Death  on  Cattle  Fly 

AND  SHEEP  TICKS.  The  best  Compound  to  keep 
the  Flies  off.  FLUID  OR 
PASTE  FORM.  Sample  by 
mail. 25c.  Write  for  circular 
orice  list  aud  reference. 

C.  E.  MILLS  OIL  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-centstamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman's 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  In  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KINU  &  CO.,  No.  10  Church  St.,  Onego,  N.Y. 


EjfaiCS  Q  jA  §  C~A  titter  of  tine  St.  Bernard  pup¬ 
il  "  la  OHSLL  pies,  from  the  best  registered 
stock.  C.  M.  ACKLEN.  Alberton.  Md. 


0  T  A  I  I  IDM  A  fine  black  draft  Stallion,  registered 
0  I  HLLIUIl  (Napier  No.  (i07ti,  foaled  Sept.  7, 1891). 
to  sell  or  trade  for  registered  cattle.  Short-horn  or 
Jersey.  J.  I.  MOUTRAY.  Olney,  111. 


MONEY  WELL  SPENT  in  a  trip  to  see  and  purchase 
pure  breeding  stock  from  the  best  strains  in  the  world 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES! 

la  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World  s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
re?t  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Cold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best?  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


Cil  ESTER  W1I  IT ES  Have  you  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  R.  Foulke,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back. good  body,  bone  and  ham;  aregrowthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis  or  frt.  both  ways 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

and  BERKSHIRES.  Choice 
largo  strains. 8-week  pigs  not 
akin.  Poland-China  Boars 
all  ages.  Hard  time  prices. 

IIA.IIILTO.N  Sc  t'O.,  i'uchriiiivillu.  Pit. 


We  have  begun  booking 
orders  for  Fall  Pigs.  Send 
yours  Correspondence  solic¬ 
ited 

E.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 

Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
Importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

The  grass  season  is  now  at  hand,  and  the  experience 
of  watchful  stock  feeders  proves  that  the  use  of  our 
meal  is  beneficial  each  and  every  month  of  the  year. 
Writers  in  the  trade  journals  often  say  this.  Address 


DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  WIICH. 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 


The  greatest  horse 
remedy  in  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
in  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  backed 
by  a  standing  offer 
of  WlOO  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  It  won't  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Contracted 
and  KnottedCords, 
Shoe  Boils,  when 
first  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle— Dear  Sir;  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  it  is  the  best  1  ever  saw. 

J.  H.  Shaw ,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 


Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St , 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


■■’T-,.' '  .-'-I  M  WJLLUMg.-r.  "NWL'Jjr  ■■  »IMA.  1 

Horse  Owners!  Try 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F1R8NQ.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWUENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  0. 


inf)  C*10*0®  P.  Ducks.  Must  go  quick  to  make  room 
IUU  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


CniA/i  Q— bred,  1  yr.  o 
I  Ull  L0  80  S.  C.  White  Lei 


,  old.  25  P.  Rocks,  at  75c.; 
egtiorns,  at  60c.;  1  pen  of 
6  Partridge  Cochins, $5;  B.B.  Red  Games,  $1;  20  White 
Langshaus,  at  $1  ea.  V.  Stoneroad,  Lewistown,  Pa. 


MANN'S  BONE  CUTTER  A 

Iry  It  before  you  pay  lor  it. 

Nothing  on  earth  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Like  Green  Cut  Mono.  Ill.  eatlg.  free  if  you  name 
this  paper.  F.W.  MANN  CO..  MILFORD.  MASS. 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON- 

Bisulphide. 


For  killlngWoodchucks,  Prairie  Hogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

KDVVARI)  It.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


VICTOR  COW  CLIP 

Holds  cow’s  tail  to  her 
leg  and  keeps  it  out  of 
the  milk  and  milker’s 
face  All  dealers  sell  it. 
30c.  Single;  Four$l. 

Sent  by  mail  lree 
on  receipt  of  price  by 
manufacturers, 

Victor  Novelty  Works, 
832  Austin  Av.  Chicago 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger;  $160  each;  9.000 
sold.  60  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  St., 
Philadelphia,  and  53 Elm  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEST 

COOKER 


made.  Write  for  full 
information. 

MITCHELL 
MACHINE  CO., 

Kendallville,  Indiana. 


RECORD  TIGHT-SEAL  PACKAGE 


FOR 

BUTTER  AND  LARD. 

Seals  Tight  Instantly ,  and  Opens 
Instantly.  What  the  country 
has  always  wanted  and  nevei 
been  able  to  obtain  until  now; 
made  in  nine  sizes,  from  one 
pound  to  60.  Quotations  on  ap 
plication  to  the  RECORD 
M ANUFACTUR1NG  CO., 
Conneaut,  Ashtabula  Co..  O. 


The  following  Is  from  HON.  WAYNE  MacVEAGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy : 


Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis- 

Book  Free.  MOORE  BROS.,  Alban),  N.Y. 


up  by  a  gulled  shoulder  and  you  can  put  him 
\\  u  q  to  work  and  cure  him  at  same  time  by  using 
Bickmore  8  Call  Cure-  Also  for  Outs,  Scratches, 
hore  a  eats  on  Cows.  Sample  mailed  for  lOcts. 
■BickmoiiF  Gall  Cuke  Co.,  jBox  205.  Old  Town,  Maine. 


REAM. 


ElllUrS  PARCHMENT  BUTTER . . . 


rArtn. 


FREE 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Cranks 


“  TIIE  ONLY  SUCCESS. 


Humorous 


They  say  when  Cupid  aims  his  darts 
He  rarely  ever  misses; 

Yet,  when  he  shoots  at  women’s  heart, 

’Tis  then  he  makes  the  Mrs. 

— Modes  and  Fabrics. 

The  Silver  Question — “(lot  any 
change,  John  ?  ” — Judge. 

Mother:  “Goodness,  Tommie,  won’t 
you  ever  learn  to  be  a  good  boy  ?  ” 
Tommie  (with  confidence):  “Yes’m, 
when  I’m  growedup.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

He:  “Is  this  the  first  time  you’ve 
ever  been  in  love,  darling?”  She 
(thoughtlessly):  “Yes;  but  it’s  so  nice 
that  I  hope  it  won’t  be  the  last !  ” — Tid- 

mu. 

“The  trouble  with  too  many  women,” 
says  the  cornfed  philosopher,  “is  that 
they  regard  the  marriage  ceremony 
mainly  as  a  license  to  eat  onions  and 
wear  ill-fitting  clothes.” — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Not  Selfish. — “  Why  do  you  and  Hob¬ 
by  quarrel  so  much.  1  hope  my  Willie 
is  not  a  selfish  little  boy.”  “No,  mam¬ 
ma,  I’m  not  selfish,  but  Hobby  is.  He 
always  wants  to  play  the  games  I  don’t 
want  to.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Caller  :  “  Is  Miss  Sweetie  at  home?” 
New  Girl :  “  Yes,  sor.”  Caller  :  "Is  she 
engaged  ?”  New  Girl :  “  Wull,  from  tli’ 
crushed-up  look  thim  big  sleeves  had 
phwin  Oi  wint  in  to  stir  the  foire,  I 
sliud  say  she  wuz.” — New  York  Weekly. 

The  Pastor  (a  dyspeptic,  taking  din¬ 
ner  with  the  family) :  “Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Brown.  I’d  like  to  have  another  piece 
of  the  pie,  but  I  will  have  to  say  no.” 
Willy  Brown  (in  surprise):  “Goodness 
me  !  Did  your  mother  tell  you*  not  to 
take  a  second  piece,  too  ?  ” — Puck. 

The  subject  which  the  young  man  now 
Is  puzzled  most  upon 
Is  not  sixteen  to  one,  but  how 
Sweet  sixteen  may  be  won. 

— Kansas  City  Journal. 


Columbia 

Bicycle 


McCormick  ^orn  Dinue 

LIGHT  DRAFT^=CLEAN  WORK=SQUARE-BUTTED  BUNDLES 


differ  from  all 
other  bicycle 
cranks.  Easy 
to  take  off, 
easy  to  clean 
bearings, easy 
to  put  back. 
No  nuts  or 
bolts  to  work 
loose  or  catch 
trousers. 


Look  like 
one  piece ;  are 
one  piece  me¬ 
chanically. 


One  of  the 
many  im¬ 
prove  m  e  n  ts 
that  main¬ 
tain  Colum¬ 
bia  Standard. 


1896 
Machine 
in  1895. 


Mayville  Farm, 


POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO 


GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORIES,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


BRANCH  STORES  l 

B08T0N,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PROVIDENCE,  PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO,  BROOKLYN,  BALTIMORE,  WASHINGTON,  6AN  FRANCI8CO 


buy  «a  Buggy.  Surrey, 
Road  or  SpringWagon, 


send  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  We  have  all 
styles.  Our  vehicles  are  flist-class,  and  prices  right. 

Kalamazoo  Buckboard  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXtX 

IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  AN 

ENSILAGE  OR  FODDER  CUTTER. 
OR  CORN  HUSKER, 


You  Can  Lay  It  Yourself. 


Send  for  the  ROSS  1895  Catalogue.  Finest  line  we 
have  ever  produced.  Low  prices.  Catalogue  and 
NEW  work  on  Ensilage  free. 


Pi.srcUancou.o  gUmtisiafi. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PERFECTLY  WATERPROOF. 
DURABLE — ICO  TAR — ODORLESS. 
WILL  NOT  TAINT  WATER. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Specially  adapted  for  2 

§  Dwellings,  Barns,  Sheds  and  all  Outbuildings,  = 
=  Carriage  and  Poultry  Houses,  etc.  5 

E  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  | 

E  2  Liberty  Street,  -  -  NEW  YOKK.  E 

Z  Send  for  samples  and  prices.  E 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiimiiiiiuiiiiiittiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  REST 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  GO. 

n  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

\  ELEVATOR  BINDERS 


MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICKS, Delivered  FREE, 

For  House*,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors.  &8AVK  Middlemen  a 
profit*  lu  us*  t>  I  ye&in.  Kndorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers 
Alliance.  L>w  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Writ*  for  samples. 
O.  W.  JLNGEKSOLL,  ,s-*o  FlymouUi  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  X. 


LAltGE  AND  SMALL. 
Also,  Single  and  Double  Speed 
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(fajpm  DISK  PULVERIZERS 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO 


KMBWjL  Do  you  llkea  eupof  GoodTea? 

Wf  TO  If  so,  send  this  '‘Ad’'  and  15c. 

By  -gH  in  stamps,  and  we  will  mall  you 

a  14-lb.  sample  Best  Tea  1m- 
ported.  Any  kind  you  nmy  se- 
AwMuMa  lect.  Good  Incomes.  Big 

premiums,  &c.  Teas,  Coffees, 
Baking  Powder  and  Spices.  Send  for  terms. 

THE  CHEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesev  St.,  N.  Y. 


BJLTA.VIA.,  3NT.  Y. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO  WEST  DETROIT,  MICH. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third.  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile,  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick.  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile.  Flue  Lining,  ChimneyTops,  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime, Plaster, Ac 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOUr  S 

with  “  DISSTON  ”  on  it.  It  will  hold 
the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  with¬ 
out  filing  than  other  saws,  thereby 
saving  In  labor  and  cost  of  files.  They 
are  made  of  the  best  quality  crucible 
cast  steel,  and  are  Fully  Warranted. 


DISSTON’S 


fy  FOR  SALE  BY  ^DEALERS. 

Send  for  Hi.  >Book,  mailed  free. 


13  Years  on 
the  Market. 

Improved 
for  1895. 


METAL 

WHEELSJ 

for  your  £ 

WAGONS 


Any  size  you  want,  20  | 

to  56  in  high.  Tires  1  | 

to  8  in. wide— hubs  to  | 

fit  any  axle.  Haves  § 

Cost  many  times  in  | 

a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit  \ 

your  wagon  for  hauling  1 

grain,  fodder,  manure, 
bogs,  kc.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Oatl’g  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO. 
Quincy,  111. 


QPRKADS  anv  kind  of  manure  in  any 
'i  ^quantity  to  the  acre  and  does  it  better 
srYv ■  than  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends 
•  ~~  -  ,  ten  hours  on  what  the  machine  will  do  in 

two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
val,  that  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  f  responsibility.  Illustrated 
Largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  manure  spreaders  in  the  world. 

URPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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FEEDING  RAPE  TO  SHEEP. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  CHEAP  WOOL  AND  MUTTON. 

A  New  Crop  for  American  Farmers. 

We  have  had  considerable  to  say  in  the  past  two 
years  about  the  value  of  rape  as  a  food  for  sheep. 
Early  this  spring-,  Prof.  Shaw  gave  our  readers  the 
facts  about  it,  and  urged  them  to  try  it.  It  is  too  late 
now  to  talk  about  sowing  it,  but  the  facts  about 
feeding  it  may  be  of  value  to  those  faithful  ones  who 
took  Prof.  Shaw’s  hint,  and  may  make  such  a  dent  on 
the  memories  of  others  that  they  will  start  in  time 
next  year.  The  pictures  given  on  this  page  are 
taken  from  the  excellent  report  of  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  That  wide¬ 
awake  Station 
has  made  it 
clear  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  Wisconsin 
that  the  rape  crop 
offers  one  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  great 
problem — how  to 
produce  cheap 
mutton!  Rape 
has  been  fed  to 
sheep  there  ever 
since  1891,  with 
the  best  success 
last  year. 

Rape  may  be 
called  a  turnip 
that  has  grown 
all  to  top.  The 
leaves  are  thick 
and  large,  but 
the  root  is  fibrous 
and  has  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  the 
bulb  of  a  turnip. 

The  plant  is  a 
rank  grower, 
does  best  on 
warm,  friable 
soils,  rich  in  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  At 
the  Wisconsin 
Station,  the  seed 
was  drilled  in  at 
the  rate  of  about 
three  pounds  per 
acre.  Withbroad- 
casting,  more 
seed  is  needed. 

Sowing  the  third 
or  fourth  week  in 
June,  gives  the 
most  certain 
crop.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  sow  at 
different  times, 
so  as  to  have  a 
succession  of 
crops.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  breed¬ 
ing  flock  might 
have  pasture  on 
a  piece  sown  early 
in  June,  while  for 
fattening  lambs, 
early  in  July 
would  serve  to 
prolong  the  pas¬ 
ture.  As  a  rule, 
it  does  not  pay  to 
sow  the  rape  with 
other  crops. 


The  rape  is  not  made  into  hay,  but  fed  green.  It  is 
either  cut  and  carried  to  the  pasture  where  the  sheep 
eat  it  as  shown  at  Fig.  168,  or  left  to  grow  in  the  field 
as  at  Fig.  169,  which  represents  a  rape  field  in  August. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  sheep  are  turned  r'ght  into  the 
field  to  gnaw  the  rape  down  to  its  roots.  At  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Station,  half  an  acre  of  rape  was  cut  and  fed 
to  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  first  cut  was  made  August 
16,  and  the  cutting  continued  till  September  17,  giv¬ 
ing  the  sheep  all  they  needed.  In  this  month  the 
half  acre  yielded  9%  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of  19%  tons 
of  green  fodder  per  acre.  To  show  what  is  done  by 
means  of  the  grazing  system,  the  Station  reports  that 
on  October  13, 1893, 16  wethers  were  turned  into  a  rape 


FEEDING  RAPE  AS  A  SOILING  CROP  TO  SIIEEP  IN  PASTURE.  Fig.  168. 


RAPE  AS  IT  GROWS  IN  THE  FIELD  TEN  WEEKS  AFTER  SEEDING.  Fig.  169, 


field  containing  about  seven-tenths  of  an  acre.  They 
ate  the  rape  off  in  25  days,  and  also  consumed  in  that 
time  153%  pounds  of  oats,  and  97%  pounds  of  corn. 
In  the  25  days  of  feeding,  the  wethers  gained  149 
pounds.  Charging  the  oats  and  corn  at  market  prices, 
and  also  estimating  the  value  of  the  mutton  gained, 
that  field  of  rape  paid  $10. 14  or  $14.48  per  sere. 

On  August  15,  1894,  21  wethers  were  turned  into 
one-half  acre  of  rape.  This  rape  was  sowed  June  18, 
in  drills  30  inches  apart — three  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre.  It  was  cultivated  twice.  In  the  10  weeks  of 
feeding,  they  also  received  1,439  pounds  of  grain,  and 
gained  413%  pounds  in  weight.  Figuring  grain  and 
mutton  at  fair  prices,  the  half  acre  of  rape  paid  $10.12. 

Alter  these  weth¬ 
ers  had  eaten  this 
rape  completely 
off,  they  were 
turned  on  an¬ 
other  piece  which 
was  sowed  July 
6,  and  thus  had 
two  weeks  more 
of  good  pasture. 

These  facts  and 
the  picture  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of 
the  value  of  rape 
for  sheep  feeding 
The  plant  is  not 
considered  of 
much  value  for 
other  live  stock. 
Prof.  Craig,  who 
conducted  these 
experiments, says 
that  there  are 
two  dangers  to  be 
guarded  against 
in  feeding  rape — 
viz.,  bloating  and 
diarrhea.  When 
first  turned  on, 
the  sheep  are 
liable  to  eat  too 
much.  During 
the  first  week  of 
feeding,  the 
sheep  should  be 
watched.  For 
bloating,  a  sug¬ 
gested  remedy  is 
liquid  ammonia, 
one  teaspoonful 
in  three  times  as 
much  water. 
Repeat  every 
hour  until  the 
swelling  is  re¬ 
duced.  In  bad 
cases,  the  sheep 
must  be  lapped 
to  let  out  the 
gas.  The  best 
plan  is  to  have  a 
pasture  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  rape  field 
so  that  the  sheep 
may  pass  from 
one  to  the  other 
at  will.  There 
can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  value  of 
this  plant  for 
green  food  for 
sheep, and  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers 
should  utilize  it. 
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SHALL  HE  SELL  CORN  TO  HOGS  ? 

Proposed  Change  On  a  West  Virginia  Farm. 

The  Questions. 

I  have  a  farm  of  600  acres — 300  of  which  are  rather  rough  hills, 
100  of  which  are  cleared  and  in  grass,  not  very  good;  the  rest  of 
the  hills  are  in  original  timber.  On  the  300  acres  of  bottom  land, 
I  follow  a  three-years’  rotation  of  clover,  corn  and  wheat,  and 
generally  get  good  crops.  I  keep  cattle  enough  to  eat  the  grass 
on  the  hill  pasture,  and  sell  my  corn,  wheat  and  some  of  my  hay. 
Will  it  be  more  profitable  to  keep  hogs  enough  to  eat  all  my  corn, 
and,  perhaps,  some  of  my  wheat  and  clover  ?  I  could  not  keep 
hogs  on  the  bottom  unless  I  fence  it,  and  make  each  field  pig- 
tight.  If  I  keep  them  on  the  hills,  I  shall  have  to  cut  and  haul  all 
of  their  green  feed  to  them,  clover,  peas,  oats,  etc.  This  is  the 
point  I  am  most  in  doubt  about — will  it  pay  me  to  cut  and  haul 
the  clover,  etc.,  to  the  hogs  ?  If  it  will,  should  they  be  kept  in  a 
small  field  so  that  the  manure  can  be  saved,  or  should  they  have 
the  run  of  the  woodland  ?  Fences  are  expensive  to  build  and  re¬ 
pair.  Besides,  fences  on  cultivated  land  are  very  much  in  the 
way  and  are.  a  breeding  place  for  all  kinds  of  weeds.  c. 

West  Virginia. 

The  Answers. 

Begin  Small ;  Don't  Abandon  Cattle. 

I  cannot  advise  C.  to  raise  hogs  enough  to  consume 
the  whole  of  the  corn  crop.  If  the  bottom  land  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  plots,  and  kept  in  a  regular  three- 
year  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and  clover;  the  corn 
crop  each  year  should  be  nearly  5,000  bushels.  To  con¬ 
sume  the  whole  of  this  with  a  part  of  the  wheat  and 
clover,  would  require,  including  the  keeping  of  the 
breeding  stock,  nearly  300  to  be  fattened  each  year. 
It  does  not  appear  that  C.  has  had  experience  in  hog 
raising,  and  without  this,  there  is  too  much  risk  in 
going  in  so  extensively  at  the  start.  To  produce  as 
many  pigs  as  are  desired  to  consume  these  crops, 
would  require  a  herd  of  25  brood  sows  producing  two 
litters  each  year.  It  would  certainly  pay  to  consume 
these  crops  with  hogs  well  managed  ;  but  without  ex¬ 
perience  I  would  commence  in  a  small  way,  and  work 
up  to  the  capacity  that  experience  proved  best. 

Without  a  plot  of  the  land,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  definite  plan  of  fencing,  or  arrangement  of  fields 
to  handle  such  a  large  number  of  swine  successfully. 

Next  to  feed,  the  two  most  essential  points  are  shade 
and  water.  It  is  assumed  that  there  is  an  an 
abundance  of  both  convenient  to  the  bottom  land  in 
the  hill  pasture.  The  hill  pasture  and  timber  would 
be  an  ideal  range  for  the  brood  sows  while  in  farrow 
and  while  they  are  starting  the  young  pigs. 

If  the  bottom  lands  are  divided  into  three  fields 
abutting  the  hill  pasture  land,  it  would  not  require 
more  than  one-half  of  each  plot  when  in  clover  to 
pasture  the  hogs.  A  fence  must  be  kept  up  between 
the  bottom  fields  and  the  hill  pasture  ;  from  this 
fences  may  be  built  on  the  dividing  lines  between  the 
plots,  one-half  the  length  of  the  plots.  These  fences 
made  with  smooth  wire  need  not  cost  over  45 
Cents  a  rod,  and  can  be  made  hog  and  pig  proof  if  the 
animals  are  well  fed, — only  one  cross  fence  is  neces¬ 
sary,  which  should  be  portable;  wire  could  doubtless 
be  used  for  this. 

When  the  clover  sod  is  to  be  plowed,  the  portable 
fence  has  been  moved  to  the  clover  'plot  to  be  used  in 
its  stead.  The  part  of  the  clover  plot  not  pastured 
could  be  utilized  for  hay  and  seed.  Much  of  the  year 
the  hill  pasture  and  woodland  will  be  found  a  profit¬ 
able  range  for  the  swine,  and  may  often  be  used  as 
feeding  grounds  when  corn  is  fed.  I  would  not  think 
of  cutting  and  hauling  other  green  feed  to  the  hogs  ; 
the  labor  bill  would  be  too  heavy.  Neither  would  I 
think  of  growing  peas  or  oats  for  hog  feed  when 
clover,  wheat  and  corn  can  be  grown  successfully.  If 
I  wish  to  drop  wheat,  I  would  substitute  rye,  and  hog 
it  down.  As  I  plan  for  the  fences,  they  would  not  be 
greatly  in  the  way  when  the  fields  contain  100  acres 
each.  Neither  would  these  wire  fences  become  breed¬ 
ing  places  for  vermin  nor  a  vantage  ground  for 
weeds.  The  expense  of  keeping  up  a  wire  fence  is 
very  light  as  compared  with  a  timber  fence  of  any 
kind. 

My  plan  is  to  sell  two  crops  of  hogs  each  year;  then 
each  crop  goes  to  market  by  the  time  the  succeeding 
one  needs  attention.  Under  this  system,  if  caught 
with  cholera  or  swine  plague,  the  losses  will  not  be 
as  great  as  they  would  if  the  hogs  were  kept  to  a 
greater  age  and  weight.  I  can  see  in  this  farm  an 
ideal  hog  plantation  ;  while  I  would  make  the  hog  the 
leading  feature,  I  would  not  abandon  the  cattle,  but 
use  them  to  consume  the  clover,  hay,  fodder  and  hill 
pasture,  and  a  share  of  the  grain.  Fall  pigs  should  do 
remarkably  well  following  corn-fed  cattle,  if  they 
have,  besides,  a  clover  sod,  or  timber  range.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  labor  bill  should 
constantly  be  kept  in  mind,  and  whenever  possible, 
let  the  hogs  reduce  it  by  harvesting  crops  themselves. 

Ohio.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

Pasturing  Hogs;  Seeding  Down  the  Fence  Row. 

This  farm  is  not  w7ell  arranged  for  raising  hogs.  If 
C.  has  a  good  market  and  cheap  labor,  he  can  utilize 
his  corn,  clover  and  peas  by  cutting  and  hauling  to 
the  hogs.  Yet  the  hogs  never  do  so  well  as  when 
they  have  the  range  of  grass  and  clover  fields.  Their 


droppings  are  valuable,  and  they  destroy  grubs  and 
larvae  of  many  insect  pests.  An  acre  of  clover  is 
worth  more  for  hogs  than  an  acre  of  oats  or  wheat.  It 
is  true  that,  by  cutting  the  clover  and  feeding  to  hogs 
in  pens  or  small  lots,  with  grain  or  mill  feed,  more 
hogs  can  be  kept  than  where  they  are  allowed  the 
range  of  the  fields.  The  same  is  true  of  cattle  and 
sheep  ;  but  the  increased  amount  of  labor  in  this  re¬ 
gion  makes  soiling  hogs  less  profitable  than  to  graze 
them  and  feed  them  grain  on  the  clover  field.  We 
not  only  save  the  cost  of  cutting  and  hauling  the 
green  clover,  but  we  get  all  the  manure  without  haul¬ 
ing  or  loss.  On  our  farm,  are  100  acres  of  bottom 
land,  and  35  acres  of  Blue  grass  pasture,  and  groves. 
My  rotation  is  corn,  wheat  and  clover.  Half  the 
clover  is  cut  for  hay  and  seed  ;  the  other  half  is  pas¬ 
tured  writli  hogs  and  cattle.  I  hardly  think  I  would 
raise  hogs  if  I  had  to  give  them  the  range  of  my 
groves,  and  feed  them  green  clover  daily.  I  do  not 
think  my  pigs  would  like  the  change. 

Fences  are  expensive,  but  good  board  or  wire  fences 
are  easily  kept  free  from  weeds.  The  pigs  and  cattle 
like  the  Blue  grass  along  the  fences  and  keep  the 
fence  rows  clean.  When  I  build  fences,  1  plow  and 
harrow  the  fence  row  before  setting  the  posts,  and 
when  tne  fence  is  done,  sow  Timothy  and  Blue  grass 
seed.  1  have  no  weeds  or  waste  land  along  the  fences. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  keep  the  land  up  than  to 
hog  down  the  clover.  Hogs  enough  to  eat  the  clover 
and  corn  crop  on  the  clover  field,  bring  more  money 
than  can  be  made  from  selling  corn  or  feeding  it  to 
any  other  stock.  Ilogs,  corn  and  clover  go  well  to¬ 
gether,  where  there  is  a  good  market.  I,.  N.  bonham. 

Butler  County,  O. 

Would  Sell  the  Cattle  and  Grow  Clover  Seed. 

If  I  had  to  manage  that  (500-acre  farm,  I  would  dis¬ 
pose  of  all  the  cattle  at  once,  buy  20  Poland-China 
brood  sows,  keep  them  in  the  100-acre  pasture,  and  in 
the  200  acres  of  natural  timber  when  there  is  mast.  I 
would  keep  them  ringed,  and  would  not  let  them  root 
up  the  pasture.  I  would  keep  them  growing  from  the 
start,  with  plenty  of  bran  and  corn,  until  five  monlhs 
old  ;  then  I  would  drive  them  down  on  the  bottom, 
where  I  had  a  portable  fence  around  10  acres  of  the 
clover  sod  that  1  had  cut  down  the  last  week  in  May, 
and  had  let  a  crop  of  clover  seed  grow,  from  which  I 
had  realized  from  $10  to  $15  per  acre  for  the  seed.  L 
would  move  three  sides  of  the  fence  on  the  adjoining 
10  acres  after  feeding  one  month  ;  then  move  again 
after  feeding  two  months  ;  that  would  cover  30  acres 
that  would  produce  one-half  more  corn  than  it  would 
have  done  without  the  pig  feeding.  If  the  market 
suited,  I  would  sell  after  feeding  three  months  Water 
would  be  the  only  drawback.  If  there  are  springs,  he 
could  pipe  it  into  the  feed  lot.  Water  is  just  as  essen¬ 
tial  as  the  corn.  Fattening  pigs  eat  only  clover  blos¬ 
soms,  and  they  are  worth  more  to  mature  for  seed.  I 
am  supposing  that  the  proprietor  is  farming  the  300 
acres  of  bottom  land.  What  1  call  intensive  farming, 
is  when  one  crop  is  put  in  before  the  other  is  harvested. 
First  corn,  then  wheat  drilled  in  the  corn,  and  clover 
seed  sown  in  the  wheat.  C.  will  find  that  the  100-acre 
pasture  will  produce  more  grass  or  pasture  by  grow¬ 
ing  pigs  instead  of  cattle.  I  would  sow  Orchard 
grass  in  the  100  acres.  By  cutting  the  clover  and  let¬ 
ting  it  lie  on  the  ground,  and  the  crop  of  seed  grow 
up  through,  he  can  keep  30  brood  sows  by  the  time  he 
cuts  down  the  clover  on  the  300  acres.  That  will  be 
three  years  from  next  May,  if  he  keeps  one-third  of 
the  bottom  land  in  clover.  He  should  have  plenty  of 
corn  on  hand  for  fear  of  drought.  j.  w.  GOUME. 

Indiana. 

Buying  and  Selling  Corn. 

I  farm  200  acres  15  miles  north  of  Indianapolis. 
I  bushwhack  the  rough  land,  and  seed  to  Timothy 
and  Blue  grass.  During  the  flush  spring  growth,  this 
by  the  aid  of  a  few  acres  of  clover,  carries  my  cattle 
and  hogs  till  after  harvest,  when  my  shoats  run  on 
wheat  stubble  and  cattle  on  aftermath  of  clover 
meadow,  if  I  don't  care  for  seed.  Nearness  to  a  large 
city  market  modifies  the  practice  of  selling  corn,  ox- 
feeding.  Indianapolis  papers  quoted  elevator  corn 
last  week  at  44  cents,  while  a  neighbor  sold  to  citizens 
at  48  and  50  cents.  If  one’s  teams  are  idle,  and  he  can 
make  a  load  and  return  in  a  day,  it  means  a  hand¬ 
some  profit,  often  as  much  as  10  cents  a  bushel.  Car 
corn  sells  at  elevator  prices.  The  i-everse  is  true  of 
hogs  ;  wagon  hogs  sell  about  5  cents  per  100  pounds 
below  car  hogs  ;  they7  are  supposed  to  be  gi-eener. 

Very  few  of  our  thrifty  farmers  living  far  enough 
from  the  city  to  necessitate  carring,  sell  corn  ;  there 
is  a  double  advantage  against  it.  It  is  a  common  ex¬ 
pression  hei*e  that  it  is  slow  and  difficult  work  to  lift 
a  debt  selling  ear  corn.  There  is  too  much  fi-iction 
and  it  is  too  di-ibbling.  Hogs  and  cattle  not  only 
bunch  up  corn  money,  but  save  much  waste  which  one 
couldn’t  afford  to  get  in  any  other  way,  and  which  is 
often  part  of  our  profit.  We  fed  wheat  last  year 
fi-eely.  It  is  good  feed,  but  will  pi-obably  not  often 


be  plentiful  enough  to  be  fed  to  stock.  Clover  as  pas¬ 
ture  is  the  best  feed  for  fairly  mature  hogs.  But  cows 
and  pigs  do  better  on  the  fresh  Blue  grass,  especially 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Soiling  clover  is  too 
costly,  and  unless  fed  often  and  perfectly  fresh,  is  not 
equal  to  clover  pasture.  There  is  much  of  any  pas¬ 
ture  that  animals  will  skip  if  left  to  their  choice, 
taking  only  the  sweetest  and  tenderest. 

While  attending  institutes  in  southern  Indiana,  I 
saw  vast  areas  of  rolling  farms.  The  thrifty  farmers 
pasture  the  hill  land,  and  raise  feed  in  the  valleys  to 
winter  and  finish  stock  on.  Their  small  valleys  a  re 
fenced.  Let  C.  clear  worthless  timber  off  of  all  his 
rough  land  that  will  grow  pasture,  and  sow  to  Timothy 
and  English  Blue  grass.  He  need  not  inclose  all  his 
low  land,  but  1  would  fence,  say,  30  acres  into  three 
fields  of  10  acres  each — it  may  be  overflow  land.  Let 
each  field  run  to  water  if  possible,  and  rotate  with 
corn,  wheat  and  clover,  giving  10  acres  each  year  to 
grow  mature  hogs  on.  Let  sows  have  two  litters  a 
year.  Keep  them  on  high  ground  while  young.  Let 
fall  litters  come  in  August  or  September,  and  follow 
cattle  during  the  winter.  Turn  them  on  clover  in  the 
spring  to  grow  bulky  frames  and  finish  with  corn  for 
the  August  market.  For  24  years,  this  has  been  the 
best  month  for  prices.  When  these  hogs  are  turned 
off,  put  spring  pigs  on  for  fall  pasture,  and  finish  with 
corn  for  December,  the  lowest  market  of  the  year  ; 
but  he  has  the  cheapest  hogs  then,  not  having  wintered 
them.  The  manure  is  needed  on  both  hill  and  bottom 
land,  of  course,  for  the  richest  manure  is  while  feed¬ 
ing,  and  we  often  finish  hogs  in  a  thin  field,  throwing 
a  movable  plank  fence  about  it.  E.  H.  collins. 

Indiana. 


THE  SOUTHERN  AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEM. 

WHAT  A  KENTUCKIAN  HAS  TO  SAY  ABOUT  IT. 

On  page  454,  M.  C.  S.  asks  questions  enough  to  fill 
a  book  with  the  answers.  After  many  years  experi¬ 
ence,  here  is  my  opinion  :  First  the  Southern  farmer 
should  take  an  inventory  of  what  is  wanted  in  the 
home  market,  and  see  how  many  of  those  wants  he 
can  supply  with  a  clear-cut  profit  to  himself.  Then 
make  a  list  of  what  the  nearestcity,  and  best  shipping 
point  wants.  Study  this  and  see  what  part  of  it  he 
can  produce  with  a  neat  profit  in  its  production.  He 
should  not  for  a  moment  entertain  a  thought  of  pro¬ 
ducing  anything  that  does  not  give  a  clear  and  decided 
profit  with  low  average  results,  after  every  possible 
expense  connected  with  it  has  been  paid.  There  is  no 
reason,  in  any  part  of  the  South,  why  an  intelligent 
fai-mer  should  work  for  wages,  or  for  a  mere  pittance, 
after  he  has  allowed  himself  full  liberal  wages  for 
every  day  spent  in  pi’oducing  and  handling  his  crops. 

Having  a  list  of  what  the  mai-ket  wants,  that  he.can 
produce  with  profit,  he  should  now  turn  his  attention 
to  things  about  his  home.  Make  a  rigid  inventory  of 
evex-ything  there  of  value,  and  mark  every  item  that 
is  not  needed  in  his  business.  Let  it  be  his  first  duty 
to  put  ail  surplus  in  the  best  possible  shape,  and  sell 
it  for  what  it  will  bring.  Most  Tennessee  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  farmers  have  too  many  work  animals,  and  too 
many  milch  cows.  He  needs  one  No.  1  team  of  mules, 
and,  possibly,  he  can  afford  a  hack  horse.  He  needs 
two  cows.  Most  Southern  farmers  have  too  much 
land.  All  have  too  much  who  are  in  debt  for  any 
part  of  it.  They  should  lop  it  off  and  sell  it,  but  not 
sell  it  or  anything  else  of  value  unless  they  get  a  fair 
price  for  it.  it  is  useless  to  hold  land  that  their 
children  may  need  some  day.  It  is  suicide  to  work 
them  into  mulish  indifference  x-aising  cotton  and  corn, 
when  there  is  no  pi-ofit  in  it.  Better  select  crops  that 
the  children  will  take  an  interest  in,  and  above  all 
cultivate  in  them  a  crop  of  bi-ight  intelligence  and 
Christian  virtues,  and  when  they  are  old,  they  will 
reap  a  rich  harvest  therefrom. 

When  the  Southern  fai-mer  is  able  to  buy  land  for 
his  children,  there  will  be  plenty  for  sale.  He  should 
not  settle  his  children  so  close  together,  or  so  close  to 
himself  that  the  pigs  and  chickens  will  mix.  Let  care 
of  the  children  be  the  first  object  in  life.  Teach 
them  to  work  and  to  love  it.  Never  force  a  child  to 
work  when  it  is  repugnant  to  him.  There  can  never 
be  a  necessity  for  that.  It  is  as  unreasonable  as  mak¬ 
ing  a  young  horse  pull  an  over-load  up  a  slippery 
place.  He  should  always  remember  that  it  is  better 
for  a  child  to  go  from  the  parental  home  knowing 
how  to  make  a  living,  than  to  go  with  the  living 
already  made.  A  proper  appreciation  of  this  fact 
would  put  sunshine  into  many  a  clouded  fax-mer’s 
home.  Tolerate  neither  laziness  nor  indifference  in 
the  child,  but  study  the  case  as  a  wise  physician  stud¬ 
ies  the  phases  of  disease.  Teach  the  children  always 
to  be  usefully  employed  ;  encourage  them  to  experi¬ 
ment.  Let  them  make  mistakes  ;  they  have  them  to 
make,  and  better  now  when  they  can  be  corrected  be¬ 
fore  it  is  too  late.  Let  the  endeavor  be  so  to  conduct 
the  home  that  when  the  childi-en  go  out  into  the 
world,  “the  brightest  pictui-e  that  hangs  on  memory’s 
wall”  may  be  of  the  parental  home. 
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But  children  are  but  one  product  of  the  farm,  al¬ 
ways  the  most  important,  ofttimes  the  most  neglected. 
But  little  feet  will  wear  out  shoes,  and  little  mouths 
must  be  fed  ;  and  they,  with  the  mother  and  father, 
have  a  right  to  the  daintiest  of  the  land.  How  to  get 
it  is  the  question  in  hand.  Sell  all  the  surplus  and 
pay  all  the  debts.  VVe  will  suppose  that  there  are 
land  and  fixtures  left.  If  not,  we  shall  have  to  ask 
again,  for  that  is  a  deeper  question.  In  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  there  must  be  left  not  less  than  10  or 
more  than  100  acres  of  land. 

The  first  thing  needed  is  a  tenant  family  to  take 
charge  of  the  team,  and  work  crops  mainly  on  shares  ; 
a  good  worker  with  intelligence  enough  to  let  the 
owner  manage  the  business  of  both.  He  now  needs 
the  best  tools  that  are  made — not  the  highest  priced. 
Neither  owner  nor  tenant,  nor  team,  can  aiford  to 
work  with  poor  tools.  He  should  sell  the  old  or  in¬ 
different  tools  ;  provide  the  best  seed,  not  necessarily 
the  highest  priced  ;  borrow  $100  and  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  grocer.  The  owner  doesn’t  need  it,  but 
he  can  afford  to  pay  interest  on  that,  and  whenever 
the  balance  gets  below  $100  it  should  be  replenished. 
He  should  not  borrow  from  the  bank  and  leave  the 
money  there  ;  the  grocer  will  do  more  for  him  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  for  the  use  of  the  little  surplus, 
than  will  the  bank.  When  the  owner  gets  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  on  hand,  more  than  he  cares  to  use  in  his 
business,  or  to  improve  his  property,  or  that  he  needs 
for  the  profit  or  pleasure  of  his  family,  he  should  buy 
a  small  run-down  farm  distinct  from  the  home  place  ; 
put  a  carefully  trained  tenant  on  it,  and  let  the  rent 
go  to  improve  the  place.  He  should  not  loan  his 
money  at  eight  per  cent  to  a  poor  neighbor  to  ruin 
him,  and  not  leave  it  in  the  bank  to  foster  monopolies 
injurious  to  the  country.  He  should  always  have  a 
little  money  that  he  can  put  his  hand  on,  but  let  the 
necessity  be  dire,  indeed,  before  he  exhausts  it.  He 
should  pay  as  he  goes ;  let  all  trades  be  on  a  cash 
basis  ;  give  his  attention  to  little  things  ;  raise  a  little 
of  a  hundred  different  things  on  which  to  feed  his 
family,  and  a  surplus  of  a  dozen  things  for  money. 

He  should  select  a  grocer  in  town  to  whom  to  sell 
his  surplus  ;  make  it  better  and  cheaper  than  any¬ 
body  else  can  do,  and  it  will  sell  itself.  Post  himself 
in  regard  to  the  market,  and  know  for  himself  what 
he  ought  to  get  for  what  he  sells,  and  what  the  grocer 
paid  for  what  he  is  buying  from  him.  Select  a  few 
special  money  crops  to  raise,  and  ship  to  a  commission- 
man  in  the  city.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  furnish  an  up-to- 
date  manual  on  almost  any  crop  for  which  he  may 
have  a  fancy.  He  should  study  carefully  erery  phase 
of  economy,  not  to  stint  his  family  ;  live  on  the  best 
and  have  plenty  of  it,  but  waste  nothing.  Use  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers.  Double  crop  the  land,  and  double 
the  crops  on  the  land.  Remember  that  money  prop¬ 
erly  used  is  the  greatest  labor-saving  thing  ever  in¬ 
vented  by  man  ;  when  in  subjection  the  suavest  ser¬ 
vant,  an  ever  present  friend  ;  but  when  it  gets  the  up¬ 
per  hand,  the  most  relentless  enemy  and  cruel  tyrant. 

If  he  thinks  that  he  must  raise  cotton  and  corn, 
tobacco  and  potatoes,  and  such  things  on  which  he 
can  in  no  way  figure  out  a  profit  after  expenses  are 
paid,  let  the  tenant  and  team  do  that  on  some  system 
of  shares.  He  can  get  some  profit  out  of  it  in  that 
way,  and  it  gives  him  his  own  time  and  thought  to 
“  fool  with  little  things.”  But  he  would  better  put 
his  tenant  at  something  that  will  make  both  a  profit, 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  land.  Try  a  crop 
of  clover  and  rye,  and  sorghum,  and  wheat  and  oats, 
and  artichokes,  and  pigs.  Let  the  sows  and  pigs  har¬ 
vest  the  crops  on  the  ground,  except  the  corn,  which 
should  be  fed  mainly  to  them  sparingly  in  the  winter 
and  early  spring.  Sell  pigs  and  furnish  the  grocer 
with  nice  pig  pork  and  bacon  during  fall,  winter  and 
spring.  The  tenant  can  do  all  this  if  he  be  given 
half,  and  furnished  with  the  know-how.  I  have  been 
40  years  learning  how  to  “  fool  with  little  things.” 
What  1  know  about  a  sweet  potato  plant  has 
cost  me  $1,000.  What  I  know  about  a  strawberry 
plant  has  cost  me  more.  I  am  still  at  school. 

Lincoln  County,  Ky.  j.  a.  mckee. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

The  Farmer  and  His  Accounts. — Many  farmers 
of  my  acquaintance  have  no  knowledge  of  the  profit 
in  any  particular  crop,  or  whether  any  certain  field 
pays  the  cost  of  working.  If  they  were  asked  as  to 
the  income  of  the  entire  farm,  the  answer  would  be 
prefaced  with,  “I  guess.”  The  only  way  in  which 
some  farmers  can  tell  whether  they  have  made  a  liv¬ 
ing  from  the  farm,  is  to  think  back  a  year,  and  see 
whether  they  owe  any  more  now  than  they  did  a  year 
ago.  I  have  never  seen  a  man  adopt  a  system  of  ac¬ 
counts  and  carry  it  out,  that  it  did  not  result  m  im¬ 
proving  his  system  of  farming  ;  he  is  not  long  in 
learning  where  the  leaks  are,  and  how  to  stop  them  ; 
or  what  pays  and  how  to  make  it  pay  better.  He 
learns  the  difference  between  an  expense  and  an  in¬ 
vestment,  and  also  that  he  oan  getoalong  without 


some  things  that  he  never  knew  he  spent  money  for 
until  he  sees  it  on  paper  ;  he  learns  business 
principles  and  business  methods.  I  have  long  main¬ 
tained  that,  to  make  a  success  of  farming,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  same  common  sense  and  business 
principles  that  bring  success  in  any  business.  A 
mariner  may  as  well  put  to  sea  without  chart  or  com¬ 
pass,  as  for  a  business  man  to  launch  out  upon  the 
sea  of  commerce  without  keeping  accounts  or  records 
of  his  business.  What  is  necessary  to  a  business  man 
certainly  must  be  advantageous  to  the  business 
farmer. 

Why  the  indifference  of  farmers  in  regard  to  keeping 
accounts?  Speaking  from  experience,  I  believe  the 
chief  reason  to  be  that  they  do  not  fully  appreciate 
the  advantages,  or  necessity  of  it.  Then  there  are 
those  who  sometimes  think  of  it,  and  would  like  to 
begin,  but  think  that  it  will  take  too  much  time,  not 
knowing  that,  if  pursued  carefully  and  with  regular¬ 
ity,  it  would  not  take  five  minutes  each  day.  There 
is  no  system  of  bookkeeping  taught  in  the  schools  that 
is  adapted  to  farm  work,  and  after  taking  some  time 
and  trouble  to  investigate  the  various  farm  account 
books,  1  am  unable  to  find  one  that  is  comprehensive 
and  practical  for  the  average  farmer.  But  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  some  practical  farmer  who  is  a  practical 
accountant  as  well,  will  arise  and  overcome  this  last 
objection,  for  it  is  not  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by 
Yankee  genius.  chas.  w.  smith. 

Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 

A  Bicycle  Grindstone. — Two  years  ago,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  visited  the  farm  of  Isaac  Hicks,  of  Long  Island, 
and  took  a  ride  on  his  bicycle  grindstone.  The  ma- 


A  BICYCLE  GRINDSTONE.  Fig.  170. 


chine  worked  so  well,  and  was  such  an  improvement 
over  the  old  back-breaking  hand  stone,  that  a  picture 
was  made  of  it  Now  we  find  it  illustrated  as  a 
“  valuable  new  device”  recently  exhibited  at  an  Eng¬ 
lish  agricultural  show.  Fig.  170  shows  the  way  the 
Englishmen  use  it.  The  boy  sits  astride  of  the  wheel 
and  works  with  both  feet.  It  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  system.  It  is  one  of  the  improvements  that 
any  farmer’s  boy  ought  to  be  able  to  make  for  himself. 


GARDENING  UNDER  GLASS. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  “CARNATION  BELT.” 

(Concluded.) 

How  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  Are  Grown. 

“Why  do  you  limit  the  vegetables  to  the  tomato? 
Has  not  the  cucumber  proved  equally  profitable  ?  and 
why  do  you  not  grow  mushrooms  and  force  rhubarb 
and  such  stuff  under  the  benches  ?  ” 

“  Cucumbers  require  rather  more  roomy  houses,  and 
should  be  established  in  the  benches  as  early  as  Octo¬ 
ber,  being  chargeable  with  the  entire  winter’s  care  and 
coal  bill.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  profitably 
grown  for  less  than  $1.50  to  $2  per  dozen  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  and  they  have  not  realized 
that  amount  of  late.  The  other  products  you  men¬ 
tion  are  somewhat  uncertain,  and  do  not  pay  well  for 
the  space  occupied  ;  besides,  in  my  trade,  I  Deed 
considerable  storage  room  for  bulbous  and  dormant 
plants.  Several  houses  about  here  are  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  vegetables  ;  but  their  owners  do  not  claim  to 
be  amassing  wealth  rapidly.” 

“  How  are  the  tomatoes  treated  in  your  rotation, 
and  what  varieties  are  preferred  for  the  purpose  ?  ” 
“As  you  know,  I  begin  with  the  carnation.  Cut¬ 
tings  from  the  desired  varieties  are  placed  in  sand  in 
the  propagating  bench  from  December  to  March,  pot¬ 
ted  off  when  rooted,  and  transferred  to  cold  frames  in 
April,  to  be  hardened  off  before  planting  out  in  the 
field,  which  is  done  as  soon  as  danger  of  severe  frosts 
is  over.  The  carnations  are  given  clean,  careful  cul¬ 
ture,  until  the  middle  of  September,  when  they  are 


taken  up  and  planted  in  the  greenhouse  benches,  in  a 
compost  of  rotted  sods,  with  a  little  bone  dust,  and 
about  one-quarter  old  cow  manure. 

“  The  tomato  seed  is  planted  inside  about  November 
1,  and  the  plants  put  in  small  pots  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  handled.  I  usually  plant  the  Lorillard,  a 
variety  especially  adapted  for  forcing,  as  it  is  early, 
smooth,  bright  red  in  color,  of  good  flavor,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  it  has  very  light  foliage,  so  that  it 
may  be  planted  closely  without  over-shading  the 
fruit.  The  Mayflower  is  very  useful  on  account  of  its 
very  early  fruiting,  but  has  the  disadvantage  of  heavy 
foliage,  and  is  less  used  than  formerly.  The  plants 
are  kept  rather  cool  and  backward  in  an  average  tem¬ 
perature  of  50  degrees,  and  kept  near  the  glass  in 
order  to  make  them  as  stocky  as  possible.  They  are 
shifted  as  they  grow  until  established  in  a  four-inch 
pot,  and  in  February  I  plant  them  out  in  the  benches 
among  the  blooming  carnations,  placing  them  about 
2x2  feet  apart.  They  do  not  grow  rapidly  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  55  degrees  at  which  I  aim  to  keep  the  car¬ 
nation  houses  also,  but  root  well  and  toughen  up.  I 
do  not  want  them  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  car¬ 
nations  until  after  Easter,  when  the  demand  for  cut 
blooms  suddenly  decreases.  I  then  increase  the  tem¬ 
perature  gradually  to  an  average  of  70  degrees,  root 
out  the  carnations,  top-dress  and  stimulate  the  soil, 
and,  in  short,  transform  the  houses  into  a  tomato 
forcing  place.  I  time  the  planting  out  of  the  tomatoes 
in  accordance  with  the  date  of  Easter,  as  I  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  flower  trade  of  that  period.  The 
tomatoes  being  well  established,  of  course,  grow  rap¬ 
idly,  and  are  trained  up  to  ropes  suspended  from  the 
sash  bars,  directly  above  the  plants,  as  they  then 
take  less  room,  and  make  little  shade.  The  tomato 
blooms  are  pollenized  by  hand,  using  a  brush  or  bit  of 
rabbit  fur  tied  on  a  stick  ;  also  by  jarring  the  plants 
sharply  during  sunshine.  Some  of  the  earliest  fruits 
are  set  soon  after  planting  out,  and  ripen  quickly 
after  the  temperature  is  raised,  bringing  a  good 
price.  I  continue  selling  forced  tomatoes  through 
May  and  June,  or  until  the  price  drops  too  low  from 
the  influx  of  Southern  vegetables.  I  do  not  realize 
anything  like  the  price  per  pound  for  the  tomatoes 
ripened  at  this  season  as  for  those  sold  during  mid¬ 
winter  ;  but  the  increased  product  and  lessened  ex¬ 
pense  of  this  method,  yield  us  a  greater  profit.  I  feel 
that  I  can  only  charge  five  or  six  weeks’  firing  and 
exclusive  labor  to  the  tomatoes,  the  previous  coal 
bill  being  paid  by  the  carnations.” 

“  What  prices  do  you  realize  for  the  tomatoes  ?  Is 
the  demand  for  forced  tomatoes  increasing  ?  ” 

“  From  5  cents  to  20  cents  per  pound,  according  to 
season  and  quality.  I  estimate  that  it  costs  nearly 
25  cents  per  pound  to  ripen  tomatoes  in  January  in 
houses  exclusively  used  for  the  purpose.  Of  course 
the  selling  price  is  high  enough  at  that  time,  but  the 
demand  is  very  limited,  as  they  are  entirely  out  of  the 
reach  of  persons  of  moderate  means.  The  demand 
for  forced  tomatoes  in  the  spring  is  certainly  on  the 
increase,  as  they  are  much  preferred  to  the  Florida 
article,  which  is  from  necessity  picked  green,  and  is 
very  deficient  in  flavor  after  its  long  journey  and  un¬ 
natural  ripening.  The  local  consumption  in  this 
small  town  cuts  quite  a  figure,  as  the  people  have 
learned  to  know  a  good  thing.” 

“  How  do  you  sell  your  products  ?  ” 

“  Our  cut  blooms  and  tomatoes  are  sold  almost  en¬ 
tirely  wholesale,  chiefly  through  reliable  commission 
men.  They  are  usually  shipped  to  Philadelphia,  but 
carnations  go  as  far  as  Boston  and  Chicago,  if  the 
state  of  the  market  seems  to  warrant  the  shipment.” 

“Do  you  find  your  farming  land  of  much  advantage 
in  your  line  of  business  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  of  the  greatest  benefit.  It  supports 
our  animals,  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  raise  food  for 
family  consumption,  and  affords  us  manure,  fresh 
soil  and  sods,  which  are  indispensable  for  our  green¬ 
house  Work.”  FAIRFAX. 


SOME  THINGS  HABIT  DOES. 

About  Thirsty  Horses. — It  is  habit  that  makes  a 
man  think  it  is  right  to  deprive  a  horse  of  water  from 
7  a.  m.  till  noon,  and  from  1  p.  m.  till  (5  in  the  evening, 
or  even  later,  no  matter  how  hot  the  day  may  be,  or 
how  hard  the  labor.  Feed  is  scarce  this  year,  and  1 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  thrift  and  humanity 
wrould  work  double  to  a  nicety  by  watering  the  work 
teams  at  10  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  ;  the  results  are  very 
satisfactory.  As  it  happens,  we  have  water  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  each  plowed  field  this  season, 
and  can  drop  the  traces,  go  to  water  and  return  in  10 
or  12  minutes’  time,  or  even  less.  When  the  day  is 
hot,  how  the  water  is  relished  at  10  o’clock  in  the 
morning  !  The  team  goes  back  to  work  refreshed, 
and  there  is  not  the  usual  gaunting  by  noon.  When 
work  is  stopped  at  noon,  the  horses  do  not  want  any 
great  quantity  of  water,  and  the  stomach  is  in  good 
shape  for  its  dinner.  The  same  is  true  at  night. 

But  two  objections  will  be  made  to  this  extra  water- 
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ing.  The  water  is  not  always  convenient,  and  when 
it  is  not  given  as  frequently  as  the  horse  is  taught  to 
expect  it,  the  suffering  will  be  great.  I  prefer  to  make 
it  convenient.  When  a  field  is  too  far  from  water, 
I  shall  have  the  blacksmith  swing  a  keg  between  two 
wheels,  and  attach  a  pair  of  shafts  to  the  axle.  This 
can  be  drawn  by  the  horse,  or  behind  a  cultivator  or 
wagon.  If  anything  pays  in  cash,  and  then  pays  100 
per  cent  extra  in  satisfaction,  why  not  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  ?  I  have  only  a  small  supply  of  corn  this 
year,  and  as  it  is  worth  (50  cents  a  bushel,  I  have  little 
inclination  to  buy.  In  fact,  clover  hay  and  water 
have  been  my  chief  dependence,  and  ray  six  horses 
are  in  better  condition  to  day  than  they  have  been  in 
any  summer  for  years,  though  usually  fed  grain 
abundantly.  When  idle,  they  are  watered  five  times 
a  day  in  the  stable,  as  pasture  and  water  from  springs 
are  out  of  style  in  this  locality  just  now. 

About  Stover. — It  is  habit  that  leads  one  to  put 
away  Timothy  hay  for  winter  feeding  of  horses,  when 
it  is  worth  5510  a  ton,  and  there  is  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  corn  per  head  for  each  month  of  winter  feeding. 
The  stover  from  an  acre  of  corn  will  furnish  food  suf¬ 
ficient  for  one  horse  five  months,  if  the  corn  is  a 
medium  variety,  and  has  three  stalks  in  a  hill.  It 
should  be  cared  for  as  scrupulously  as  other  good 
feed,  put  under  shelter  as  soon  as  cured,  and  not 
wasted  in  any  way.  Timothy  meadows  are  very  light 
this  season,  but  it  is,  indeed,  a  poor  field  of  grass  here 
that  one  cannot  sell  standing  at  $8  to  $10  an  acre.  No 
use  of  discussing  “  manurial  values”,  and  “robbing 
land,”  when  one  can  convert  half  or  three-fourths  of 
a  ton  of  stunted  Timothy  into  a  $10  bill  without  any 
expense. 

About  Seeding  to  Grass. — It  is  habit  that  leads  a 
man  invariably  to  turn  under  his  wheat  stubble  for 
wheat  again,  because  the  grass  failed  to  catch.  There 
is  no  money  in  the  wheat,  and  the  grass  may  fail 
again.  If  he  be  after  clover,  and  is  where  Crimson 
clover  thrives,  why  not  cut  the  stubble  land  with  a 
disc  harrow,  as  my  neighbor  is  doing  to-day,  and  seed 
to  clover  ?  If  he  wants  pasture,  why  not  sow  rye  and 
Timothy  with  a  grain  drill?  How  would  Crimson 
clover  and  rye  do  for  hog  pasture  next  season — the 
clover  for  early  pasture,  and  the  rye  for  fattening  ? 
This  is  another  neighbor’s  plan,  and  next  year  we 
shall  know  what  his  success  is.  As  hay  will  be  high 
next  year,  and  wheat  probably  will  be  low,  why  not 
seed  to  Timothy  alone,  making  a  fine  seed  bed  and 
sowing  the  seed  earlier  than  is  safe  for  wheat?  I 
shall  try  this  way,  and  believe  that  it  will  pay,  at  least 
under  present  circumstances.  ai.va  agee. 

Ohio. 


STRAWBERRIES  ON  A  DAMP  SOIL. 

On  page  102,  I  promised  to  report  the  result  of  this 
season’s  fruiting  on  my  land  (banked  meadow)  of  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  strawberries.  Dew  proves  worthless; 
berries  fine,  but  entirely  too  few  of  them. 

Timbrell  I  shall  keep  enough  of  for  home  use,  as  no 
other  berry  that  I  have  seen  equals  it  in  quality,  but 
the  color  spoils  it  as  a  market  berry. 

Of  Marshall,  Mary  and  Princeton  Chief,  I  had  but 
few  plants,  and  dug  them  so  closely  for  new  plants, 
that  they  did  not  have  a  fair  chance  ;  but  I  am  very 
favorably  impressed  with  the  Marshall  and  Mary,  but 
not  so  much  so  with  the  Princeton  Chief. 

Victor  Hugo  is  a  very  fine,  early  berry  ;  but  as  early 
berries  furnish  their  heaviest  picking  just  in  the  glut, 
I  do  not  find  them  profitable. 

Enhance  is  a  failure;  color  bad,  makes  a  poor  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  crates. 

Eureka  just  escapes  being  a  wonderfully  fine  berry, 
but  in  my  soil  it  does  escape  ;  it  is  entirely  too  soft, 
and  scalds  too  easily. 

In  pursuance  of  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.’s  advice,  I  planted 
this  spring  100  Great  Americans,  and  as  far  as  growth 
of  vines  goes,  they  are  doing  finely.  I  also  planted 
100  Brandy  wines,  and  am  very  much  pleased  with  them. 

I  got  six  plants  of  a  new  variety,  Equinox,  said  to 
be  the  latest  berry  grown.  I  succeeded  in  saving  only 
two  of  them  ;  but  if  I  can  judge  from  them,  they  will 
justify  the  claim  made  for  them,  as  they  were  just 
ripening  in  early  July. 

This  year’s  experience  with  Parker  Earle  has  made 
me  an  enthusiast  as  to  its  merits.  From  an  eighth  of 
an  acre,  1  picked  a  little  over  1,000  quarts  of  berries, 
commencing  on  June  1,  and  making  the  last  picking 
for  market  June  28,  though  1  picked  a  quart  for  our 
own  table  July  4,  and  there  were  here  and  there  green 
berries  on  the  vines  yet.  The  berries  are  large,  and 
make  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  crates  ;  and  are 
sufficiently  firm  to  carry  any  distance.  The  quality  is 
of  the  best,  and  the  berries  hold  their  size  wonder¬ 
fully  up  to  the  very  last.  When  the  berries  first 
began  to  form,  it  seemed  simply  impossible  that  the 
vines  could  ever  bring  their  enormous  loads  to  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  but  they  did.  The  plant  seems  to  settle  for 
itself  the  question  as  to  hill  culture  or  matted  row,  as 
it  will  not  run  until  it  has  first  made  an  enormous 


stool,  and  the  first  year  of  setting  is  pretty  well  taken 
up  in  doing  this  ;  but  little  approach  to  the  matted 
row  is  made  until  the  second  year.  I  would,  how¬ 
ever,  hesitate  to  plant  the  Parker  Earle  in  land  that 
was  not  thoroughly  fertilized,  or  that  was  liable  to 
suffer  from  drought  ;  as  it  would  seem  impossible  for 
any  plant  to  bring  to  perfection  the  enormous  masses 
of  fruit  it  sets  unless  all  conditions  were  of  the  best. 

Of  Gandy,  I  can  repeat  only  what  I  have  said  before; 
it  is  the  reliable  standard  berry  here,  with  only  the 
failing  of  not  being  quite  as  productive  as  we  could 
wish.  But  as  far  as  I  have  yet  reached,  1  shall  retain 
only  Gandy  and  Parker  Earle — with  Great  American, 
Brandywine,  Marshall  and  May  to  be  decided  upon  by 
next  spring’s  fruiting.  R.  L.  H. 

Millville,  N.  J.  _ 

A  PAINT  SHOP  FOR  THE  FARM. 

WHAT  TO  KEEP  IN  IT  ;  HOW  TO  USE  IT. 

One  of  the  soundest  investments  that  the  owner  of 
farm  buildings  and  implements  can  make,  is  to  put  a 
few  dollars  in  paint  and  brushes.  The  woodwork  of 
a  barn  or  house  may  be  preserved  indefinitely,  barring 
fires,  by  occasional  applications  of  good  paint,  besides 
which  the  appearance  is  greatly  enhanced. 

In  connection  with  the  wood-working  shop  that 
should  be  found  on  the  farm,  there  should  be  a  paint 
shop,  where  paint  and  brushes  may  always  be  found 
in  good  condition  for  instant  use.  Here  is  the  outfit : 
A  6-0  paint  brush,  costing  about  $1.50  ;  a  sash  tool,  35 
cents;  a  fitch  tool,  15  cents  ;  a  duster,  or  dust  brush, 
75  cents ;  a  two-inch  flat  bristle  varnish  brush,  25 
cents  ;  an  oval  bristle  brush,  $1  ;  a  t  vo-inch  flat 
bristle  paint  brush  (for  blacking  the  buggy  top, 
curtains,  etc.,)  25  cents  ;  25  pounds  of  pure  white  lead 
in  oil  ;  one  gallon  of  pure  raw  linseed  oil  ;  one  quart 
of  turpentine  drying  Japan  ;  one  gallon  of  turpentine; 
one  five-pound  can  of  ochre,  in  oil ;  one  five-pound  can 
of  burnt  umber,  in  oil  ;  one  12>£-pound  can  of  pure 
whiting-and-linseed-oil  putty  ;  25  pounds  of  zinc- 

white,  in  oil  ;  a  putty  knife,  25  cents  ;  a  paper  of 
glaziers’  points  ;  a  few  sheets  of  No.  1,  and  2  sand¬ 
paper  ;  five  pounds  of  dry  gilders’  whiting.  Other 
things  will  suggest  themselves  later,  perhaps.  This 
outfit  will  cost  under  $10,  and  will  do  many  a  job  of 
painting  around  the  house  and  farm. 

For  large  jobs,  buy  ready-mixed  paint  of  a  good 
quality,  the  lead,  oil,  etc.,  being  for  small  and  special 
jobs.  Don’t  buy  cheap  brushes  or  paint  materials. 
Keep  water  on  top  of  the  lead,  in  the  keg,  to  keep  it 
from  oxidizing  or  hardening  from  exposure  to  the  air; 
keep  oil  on  top  of  the  zinc  (oxide)  white,  as  water 
hardens  it.  Keep  oil  or  water — the  latter  is  best — 
upon  the  cans  of  color.  Rub  the  brushes  out  on  a 
board  when  done  using,  and  put  into  a  small  trough 
of  water  not  above  the  bristles,  however.  Bridle  the 
6-0  bush  by  tying  twine  around  the  bristles. 

When  taking  a  brush  out  of  water  to  use,  rub  out 
on  a  dry  board.  Varnish  brushes  keep  in  raw  linseed 
oil  containing  one-third  turpentine.  When  mixing 
paint,  take  out  some  lead,  put  it  into  a  pot  or  kettle, 
add  a  little  oil  to  it,  beat  up  to  a  paste,  add  a  little 
coloring  matter,  and  beat  up  again,  and  add  color  by 
degrees  until  the  desired  hue  is  had,  then  add  Japan  ; 
if  of  best  quality,  a  teaspoonful  to  10  pounds  of  lead 
will  be  ample,  unless  the  weather  be  wet  or  cold, 
when  the  amount  may  be  doubled.  Lead,  umber, 
ochre,  linseed  oil,  are  all  natural  driers,  and  under 
fair  conditions  will  dry  without  Japan.  Beat  up  well, 
and  then  add  linseed  oil,  beating  again.  For  drab 
tints,  use  umber;  for  creamy  or  yellowish  tints,  use 
ochre  ;  for  olive  brown  tints,  add  both  together. 

For  a  first  coat,  or  priming,  on  bare  wood,  use 
nearly  all-oil  paint,  whether  inside  or  outdoors.  Out¬ 
doors,  for  a  second  coat,  use  medium  heavy  paint,  and 
for  a  third  coat,  heavy  paint,  using  oil  only  as  a  thin¬ 
ning  vehicle.  Indoors,  for  a  second  coat,  use  lead 
with  oil  and  turpentine  in  equal  quantities.  For  a 
finishing  coat,  use  one-third  lead,  two-thirds  zinc  ; 
thin  with  turpentine  only.  Use  a  little  Japan  in  each 
coat.  Paint  dries,  as  a  rule,  less  readily  on  bare  wood 
or  any  absorptive  surface  than  on  a  hard  surface.  It 
also  dries  less  readily  over  some  hard  substances  than 
over  others.  Thus  it  will  dry  faster  over  copper, 
brass  and  lead  than  over  zinc,  iron,  porcelain,  glass, 
plaster  and  bare  poplar,  fir  or  oak  wood.  A  good  oil 
and  a  good  base  constitute  a  durable  paint.  Nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  linseed  oil  in  outside  paint,  and 
nothing  alone  is  so  good  a  base  as  pure  carbonate  of 
lead  (white  lead). 

Just  now,  white  lead  is  lower  in  price  than  ever 
before  known  in  America.  Linseed  oil  is  compara¬ 
tively  low  ;  but  if  inclined  to  cheapen  your  paint 
mixture,  you  would  much  better  cheapen  in  the  base 
than  in  the  vehicle.  Better  use  whiting,  a  little  lead, 
zinc  and  barytes,  and  pure  linseed  oil,  than  pure  lead 
and  adulterated  fictitious  or  “better  than  ”  linseed 
oil.  This  is  on  the  idea  that  the  life  of  a  paint  is  in 
the  vehicle,  or  oil.  Whiting,  at  one  cent  a  pound, 
and  pure  oi\  at  70  cents  a  gallon,  colored  with  any  dry 


pigment  material  like  ochre  or  umber,  oxide  of  iron 
or  Venetian  red,  will  give  you  a  serviceable  paint. 
Whiting  is  quite  permanent  as  a  pigment,  though  by 
itself,  it  makes  a  dirty  brown  paint  (with  18  per  cent 
of  oil  it  forms  putty),  and  it  will  not  do  to  mix  Prus¬ 
sian  blue,  chrome  yellow,  etc.,  with  it,  as  lime  acts 
injuriously  upon  such  chemical  colors. 

A.  ASIIMUN  KELLY. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SQUASH  GROWING  IN  CHILL 

Chili  is  a  great  squash  country  ;  the  squash  forms  a 
great  part  of  the  daily  bill  of  fare  of  the  people,  and 
there  are  more  varieties  of  the  squash  family  than  I 
have  seen  anywhere  else.  One  variety  is  the  Roast¬ 
ing  squash.  It  is  a  dark  green  color  outside,  salmon 
color  inside,  with  yellow  seeds;  quartei  ed  and  roasted, 
it  is  one  of  the  delicacies  of  the  Chilian  bill  of  fare. 

Great  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
squash,  and  in  irrigated  parts  of  the  country,  large 
areas  are  devoted  to  it.  In  lands  not  subject  to  irri¬ 
gation  in  the  south,  there  is  nothing  notable  in  its 
culture  ;  but  in  the  irrigated  grounds,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  conveying  the  water,  instead  of  being 
planted  in  hills,  it  is  sown  in  trenches.  Even  though 
we  do  not  irrigate,  there  is  an  idea  worthy  of  thought 
in  this.  In  a  trench  20  to  30  inches  in  width,  and 
from  16  to  20  inches  in  depth,  sometimes  deeper,  are 
placed  from  six  to  ten  inches  of  manure,  covered  with 
enough  earth  to  leave  a  shallow  ditch  for  water  to 
run  in.  More  soil  is  often  added  after  the  earth  and 
manure  have  settled  after  the  first  flow  of  wTater,  and 
often  water  is  run  on  to  the  manure  before  it  is  covered 
with  earth.  On  each  edge  of  this  trench  seeds  are 
sown,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  about  2 X  to  3  feet 
apart  on  each  side.  As  they  begin  to  form  runners, 
they  are  trained  at  right  angles  to  the  trench,  and 
when  they  meet  those  of  the  adjoining  trench,  are 
pinched  back.  The  trenches  are  from  12  to  18  feet 
apart.  Some  of  those  who  cultivate  in  trenches  12 
feet  apart,  train  the  vines  diagonally  so  as  to  give 
them  the  length  they  would  have  attained  at  right 
angles,  18  feet  apart. 

Watermelons  are  cultivated  in  the  same  way,  as  are 
also  muskmelons,  and  in  season,  are  very  plentiful, 
coming  into  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  by  the  train¬ 
load,  and  of  good  quality.  Even  though  we  do  not 
irrigate,  this  trench  system  is  superior  to  the  hill  sys¬ 
tem,  leaving  plenty  of  room  to  keep  weeds  down  until 
the  vines  occupy  the  ground.  It  leaves  the  root  space 
together  where  it  can  be  mulched  if  we  do  not  irri¬ 
gate  ;  but  if  we  use  water,  then  it  is  the  only  sensible 
method  to  run  the  water  just  where  we  want  it  and 
with  least  loss.  By  this  system,  the  manure  or  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  in  a  mass  where  all  the  roots  can  have  a  chance 
to  luxuriate  in  it.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  if  some 
one  who  raises  watermelons,  melons  or  squashes  in 
quantity,  and  especially  if  he  has  the  facilities  to  irri¬ 
gate,  would  try  one  acre  on  this  plan,  and  report  re¬ 
sults.  I  believe  it  is  a  gre&t  improvement  on  the  old 
hill  system.  _ G.  d.  coleman. 


*7  [Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Plant  Food  for  Carnations. 

U.  J..  Providence,  R.  I. — What  combination  of  chemicals  is  a 
proper  substitute  for  cow  manure  in  a  greenhouse  of  carnations? 
This  manure  is  used  very  generally,  but  it  needs  working  over  a 
good  deal  to  rot  it.  What  quantity  of  the  chemicals  should  be 
used  to,  say,  five  bushels  of  good  soil  ?  Should  the  soil  necessarily 
be  rotted  sod  to  get  the  humus  ?  What  is  a  good  substitute  for 
the  sod  to  save  the  labor  of  working  it  over  so  much  to  rot  it  ? 

Ans. — It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  known  mixture  of 
chemicals  can  entirely  take  the  place  of  animal  manure 
and  rotted  sods,  in  the  successful  culture  of  carnations. 
The  needs  of  the  carnation  plant,  which  is  very  posi¬ 
tive  in  its  soil  requirements,  have  been  long  and  care¬ 
fully  studied  by  the  expert  growers  of  eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  who  probably  pro¬ 
duce  the  finest  carnations  known  to  commerce.  They 
all  use,  as  a  basis,  well-rotted  sods  from  rather  stiff, 
loamy  land,  composted  with  old  manure  from  either 
cows,  sheep,  or  horses.  This  is  fortified  according  to 
individual  theory  and  experience,  with  bone  flour, 
wood  ashes,  and,  in  some  cases,  nitrate  of  soda  in 
solution,  after  the  plants  are  well  established  on  the 
benches.  Very  fair  carnations  are  grown  in  ordinary 
potting  soil,  which  may  consist  of  variable  pro¬ 
portions  of  good  loam  or  garden  soil,  sand  and  leaf 
mould,  to  furnish  the  necessary  humus  ;  but  the  high 
quality  of  blooms  now  demanded  by  the  cut-flower 
market,  is  seldom  produced  without  judicious  and 
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painstaking  preparation  of  the  soil.  The  use  of 
chemicals  on  plants  grown  under  such  hig-hly  artificial 
conditions,  as  florists’  carnations  ai-e,  is  fraught  with 
much  danger,  and  the  annual  loss  from  experiments 
in  that  direction  is  quite  large.  If  H.  J.  cannot  get 
the  proper  compost  at  this  late  day,  he  may  quickly 
make  a  passable  substitute  by  getting  some  good  soil 
from  a  potato,  or  corn  field,  preferably  where  a  clover 
sod  has  been  turned  down,  thoroughly  incorporating 
with  each  bushel  about  two  pounds  of  fine  ground 
bone,  free  from  acid,  and  a  few  days  later,  adding  a 
small  shovelful  of  unleached  wood  ashes  to  the  same 
quantity  of  compost.  To  complete  the  list  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  elements,  pulverized  sheep  manure  may  be 
added  later,  at  the  rate  of  a  quart  to  the  bushel  of 
compost.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  wood  ashes, 
a  proportion  of  nitrogen  will  escape  from  the  manure, 
but  this  is  of  small  moment  as  it  may  be  readily  added 
in  the  form  of  liquid  manure,  during  the  growth  of 
the  plants.  Even  when  using  the  above  readily  made 
compost,  it  would  be  better  to  line  the  greenhouse 
benches  with  an  inch  or  so  of  chopped  green  sods  in 
case  decayed  ones  cannot  be  procured.  They  will 
provide  good  drainage,  and  will  furnish  some  of  the 
almost  indispensable  humus  just  when  the  blooming 
plants  need  it  the  most.  w.  v.  f. 

Something  About  “Pear  Blight.” 

A.  T.  T.,  Franklin  Park,  N.  J.— Can  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  suggest  any 
preventable  cause  for  the  trouble  now  being  experienced  with 
apple,  pear  and  quince  trees  in  this  vicinity  ?  Small  twigs  at 
the  outer  ends  of  the  branches,  first  turn  a  light  brown  and  then 
a  dark  brown,  the  discoloration  gradually  extending  back  to  the 
larger  pox-tion  of  the  limb.  The  trouble  first  appeared  on  apple 
trees,  those  most  thrifty  being  equally  affected  with  others  less 
vigoi-ous.  It  has  now  reached  pear  and  quince  trees.  The  fruit 
on  the  diseased  portions  shrivels  and  makes  no  growth.  Al¬ 
together  the  px-ospect  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  very  satisfactoi-y. 
Cherry  trees,  thus  far,  have  not  been  attacked.  Should  the  prog¬ 
ress  shown  during  the  past  week  by  the  disease,  continue,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  destruction  of  entire  orchards  will  not  soon 
take  place.  The  twigs  and  larger  branches  affected,  seem  to  be 
rapidly  dying,  or  are  eutix-ely  dead.  An  examination  by  a  magnify¬ 
ing  glass,  has  failed  to  reveal  (to  me)  any  insect  life  as  a  possible 
cause.  Nothing  like  it  has  appeared  here  befoi-e. 

A  NS. — This  disease,  which  has  attacked  apple,  pear, 
and  quince  trees,  is  doubtless  the  mysterious  bacterial 
disease  known  as  “Pear  Blight, ”or,  sometimes,  “Fire 
Blight.”  It  has  been  known  to  attack  these  three 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  for  many  years,  and  I  think  it  at¬ 
tacks  only  these  kinds,  which  explains  the  exemption 
of  the  cherry.  There  is  but  one  way  to  combat  this 
disease,  and  that  is  to  cut  out  and  burn  all  infested 
parts  ;  no  spray  will  have  any  effect  upon  it.  The 
usual  recommendation  has  been  to  cut  out  and  burn 
the  diseased  parts  as  soon  as  they  are  noticed,  no 
matter  at  what  season  of  the  year.  But  Mr.  Waite, 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  has 
been  making  a  special  study  of  this  disease,  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  proper  time  to  cut  out  the  parts  is  in 
the  fall  after  all  growth  has  stopped.  With  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  growth  in  the  tree,  there  is  a  corresponding 
checking  of  the  spread  of  the  disease,  so  that  by  wait¬ 
ing  until  fall  or  winter,  one  is  more  certain  to  get  all 
of  the  diseased  parts  than  would  be  possible  when  the 
bacteria  are  actively  at  work  in  the  summer  or  grow¬ 
ing  season.  In  cutting  out,  always  cut  off  the  branch 
several  inches  below  where  it  appears  diseased,  to  in¬ 
sure  the  destruction  of  ail  the  bacteria.  The  general 
opinion  has  been  that  the  disease  enters  the  tree 
through  the  blossoms,  and  Mr.  Waite  promises  us  a 
detailed  accoun  .  of  the  trouble  in  a  bulletin  soon  to 
be  issued  from  Washington  ;  send  for  this.  m.  y.  s. 

Treatment  of  Old  Raspberry  Canes. 

F.  It.  F.,  Plainville,  0. — 1.  Woxild  it  be  advisable  to  remove  the 
bearing  wood  from  red  raspberries  as  soon  as  the  fruiting  season 
is  over,  or  would  the  new  canes  fall  down  or  winterkill  worse  ?  2. 
Would  wood  ashes  be  good  to  spread  on  them  ?  When  should 
they  be  applied  to  benefit  next  year’s  ci-op  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Our  own  preference  is  to  cut  out  the  old 
canes  just  as  soon  as  they  have  borne  their  crops.  2. 
Yes,  there  is  no  fertilizer  better  than  unleached  wood 
ashes  for  small  fruits,  ltaw  bone  meal  should  be  added 
to  raise  the  per  cent  of  phosphate,  and  to  give  nitro¬ 
gen.  We  would  apply  all  fertilizers  early  in  the 
spring. 

To  Grind  or  Burn  Bones. 

W.  F.  F,  Brooklyn  Corner,  F.  S.—l  have  a  lot  of  bones.  Which 
would  pay  me  best,  to  give  half  to  have  them  gi-ouud,  or  burn 
them  and  apply  the  ashes  ? 

Ans. — In  a  ton  of  ordinary  bones,  you  have,  say,  70 
pounds  of  nitrogen  and  400  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid. 
If  you  pay  half  for  the  grinding,you  will  still  have  35 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  and  200  of  phosphoric  acid.  If 
you  burn  the  bones,  you  will  lose  all  the  nitrogen  and 
save  all  the  phosphoric  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  bone  ash  is  not  so  soluble  as  that  in  the  ground 
bone.  The  action  of  the  fire  gives  it  new  combina¬ 
tions — not  unlike  the  processes  by  which  glass  is  made 
by  melting  sand.  This  bone-ash  phosphoric  acid  is 
worth  only  about  half  as  much  as  that  in  the  raw 
bone.  From  these  considerations,  we  advise  you  to 
have  the  bones  ground,  though  the  toll  of  half  is  too 
much  to  charge. 


Big  Growth  on  a  Grape  Vine. 

L.  F.  B.,  Exeter,  N.  II. — I  send  a  branch  of  a  new  seedling  grape 
two  years  from  seed,  which  bloomed  two  weeks  before  Early  Ohio. 
What  is  the  large  bunch  on  it  ?  What  is  the  remedy  ?  The  vine 
has  three  small  bunches  of  large  grapes.  It  is  vei-y  thrifty  for  a 
two-year-old  ;  the  branches  are  eight  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  x-ed- 
dish  tint. 

Ans. — The  monstrous  growth  on  the  grape  vine  is 
caused  by  a  gall  insect.  The  growths  which  these 
minute  insects  cause,  rarely  do  any  injury  to  the  vines. 
The  galls  should  be  cut  off  and  destroyed. 

Fish  Dressings  as  Manure. 

L.,  Scranton,  Pa. — In  our  business,  we  make  aboxxt  400  poxxnds 
of  fish  dressings  a  week.  Would  it  pay  xis  at  an  expense  of,  say, 
25  cents  per  100  pounds,  to  take  it  15  miles  in  the  country  to  put  on 
land  xxsed  for  gardening  purposes?  If  so,  what  is  the  best  and 
most  practical  way  of  using  it  ?  The  land  is  flat,  sandy  soil,  but 
a  little  bit  run  down,  and  very  much  in  need  of  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer  of  some  kind. 

Ans. — No  it  will  not  pay  to  haul  this  fish  refuse  15 
miles  at  a  cost  of  $5  per  ton.  Of  course,  we  can  only 
estimate  the  value  of  such  refuse — not  knowing  just 
what  it  contains.  It  is  too  bulky  to  carry  so  far  with 
profit.  If  the  farm  were  near  by,  we  would  advise 
you  to  spread  the  dressings  over  the  soil  and  plow  them 
in,  using  with  them  potash  in  some  form,  as  wood 
ashes  or  muriate.  The  best  crop  to  grow  from  this 
manuring  would  be  corn,  cabbage  or  melons. 

The  “Pendulous  European  Beech.” 

F.  E.  B.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. — TiikR.  N.-Y.  of  July  IS,  described 
a  pendulous  Exxropean  beech.  Whei-e  can  I  get  one?  When 
should  it  be  planted  and  in  what  kind  of  soil  ? 

Ans. — VVe  think  Stark  Bros.,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  can 
furnish  it.  If  not  the  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Paines- 
ville,  O.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  beech  requires 
unusual  treatment  in  any  way.  It  is  a  slow  grower  for 
a  few  years,  and  a  rich  soil,  or  mulchings  of  manure, 
would  help  it. 

Muriate  of  Potash  on  Crimson  Clover. 

B.  F.  A.,  Cloverdale,  Ind. — How  much  muriate  of  potash  shoxild 
be  xxsed  on  Crimson  clover?  Where  can  I  get  it  and  how  much 
will  it  cost?  When  should  it  be  applied  ? 

Ans. — We  are  using  about  250  pounds  per  acre. 
More  may  be  needed  on  some  soils,  but  that  is  a  fair 
dressing.  Buy  of  any  of  the  fertilizer  houses  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  li.  N.-Y.  The  price  in  New  York  is 
about  $45  per  ton.  We  apply  ours  when  sowing  the 
clover,  but  it  may  be  broadcasted  over  it  at  any  time 
during  the  fall. 

Use  of  “  Preservaline  "  in  California. 

E.  S.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.— While  x-esiding  in  Pennsylvania  I  read 
an  article  in  Tub  R.  N.-Y.  discouraging  the  use  of  Preservaline 
for  milk.  Upon  coming  here,  I  find  that  all  the  milk  sold  in  Los 
Angeles,  contains  this  drug.  Is  it  fit  to  be  taken  into  the  system  ? 
Will  it  affect  butter  made  from  the  milk  ?  It  is  indorsed  by  about 
40  doctors  of  this  city. 

Ans. — You  must  have  some  remarkable  doctors  in 
California,  if  they  indorse  such  stuff.  The  New  York 
City  Board  of  Health  decided  that  “Preservaline”  is 
injurious  to  health.  The  preservative  principle  in 
this  stuff  is  borax  or  its  acid.  This  substance  should 
never  be  taken  into  the  system,  except  on  the  advice 
of  a  physician,  although  such  physicians  as  indorse 
“  Preservaline”  would  not  probably  give  any  satisfac¬ 
tory  “  advice  ”  on  that  point.  This  borax  is  eliminated 
from  the  system  through  the  kidneys ,  entailing  increased 
work  on  these  organs.  Kidney  troubles  are  so  preva¬ 
lent  nowadays  that  this  “  boraxed  milk”  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  drink.  The  use  of  “  Preservaline”  leads  to  care¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  the  dairyman.  When  he  finds 
that,  by  putting  in  a  drug,  he  can  keep  the  milk  sweet 
to  the  taste  for  a  longer  time,  he  takes  less  pains  in 
washing  cans  or  pans,  and  in  cooling  or  airing  the 
milk.  That  is  why  Prof.  Henry  calls  Preservaline 
“  The  dirty  milkman’s  makeshift.”  It  is  a  good  name, 
because  its  use  causes  a  neglect  of  cleanliness  in 
handling  the  milk,  and  thus  increases  the  liability  to 
filth  and  disease.  The  Preservaline  company  have 
always  claimed  that  they  use  no  borax,  while  analysis 
of  their  samples  shows  plainly  that  they  do.  They  do 
not  dare  to  admit  that  they  use  borax,  and  that  fact 
alone  is  enough  to  cast  suspicion  on  their  product.  In 
our  judgment,  any  milkman  who  uses  this  stuff  is 
making  a  big  mistake. 

To  Cure  a  Leaking  Silo. 

E.  K.  F.,  Granville,  Vt.—l  have  a  silo  11x20  feet  and  20  feet  deep 
over  my  cow  stable.  The  floor  is  double-boarded  with  common 
lumber.  The  juice  from  the  ensilage  leaks  through,  and  will  rot 
out  my  barn.  I  wish  to  make  it  water-tight  so  that  there  will  be 
no  leaking,  and  shall  put  in  pipes  so  as  to  take  off  the  juice.  What 
is  a  cheap  and  dux-able  way  to  fix  it  and  make  the  sides  water¬ 
tight  for  four  or  five  inches  from  the  bottom  ?  Would  moi'tar 
such  as  is  used  for  plastering  houses,  laid  on  the  floor  and  painted 
after  it  became  dry,  with  hot  coaLtar,  answer,  or  would  it  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  make  it  as  for  tarred  i-oofing  ? 

Ans. — In  my  opinion,  if  the  floor  and  walls  are  air¬ 
tight,  the  remedy  is  not  in  cement  floors  or  gas  tar, 
but  in  allowing  the  corn  to  get  more  mature  before 
cutting  into  the  silo  and,  possibly,  wilting  a  little 
even  then.  In  my  10  years’  experience,  I  have  never 
had  any  juice  exude  from  a  silo,  and  when  I  have  in¬ 
vestigated  other  silos  that  have,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  ensilage  was  not  fully  mature,  or  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  wilted  before  putting  in.  If  the  silo  must  be 


repaired,  make  the  bottom  very  solid,  so  that  it  can¬ 
not  spring,  or  give.  If  plaster  ci’acks  and  breaks,  it 
shows  that  there  is  insecurity,  and  some  day  you  may 
find  the  silo  and  its  contents  in  the  stable  below. 
Make  a  cement  of  the  best  cement,  put  sharp  sand 
with  it,  and  plaster  the  floor,  and  up  on  to  the  sides. 
As  it  is  drying,  sprinkle  it  every  day  with  water  and 
prevent  fast  drying.  Should  coal  tar  be  used,  thin 
it  with  gasoline — keep  fire  or  pipes  40  rods  away 
until  it  is  dry  —  apply  freely  and  sprinkle  sand 
on  it  while  green  to  give  it  body.  This  application 
would  give  durability  to  the  lumber  of  the  silo  ;  at 
least,  my  silos  so  painted  eight  years  ago,  have  as  yet 
shown  no  signs  of  decay,  and  promise  well  for  several 
years  to  come.  In  painting  a  silo  with  gas  tar,  I 
would  never  heat  it,  as  thinuiug  it  with  gasoline  is 
quite  as  well  in  every  way,  and  spreading  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  comparison  to  the  boiling  and  trying  to  spread 
hot  tar.  Of  course,  E.  K.  F.  must  not  expect  tar  to 
make  the  walls  water-tight,  only  to  help  preserve  the 
wood.  I  have  heard  that  cement  painted  with  gas  tar 
becomes  about  as  hard  as  stoneware.  If  true,  it  would 
make  a  pretty  dux-able  floor  for  a  silo.  As  to  tarred 
roofing  paper  for  a  waterproof  material  in  the  interior 
of  a  silo,  I  would  have  but  little  confidence  in  it. 
My  best  judgment  would  be  to  take  the  floor  out 
of  the  silo,  build  it  down  to  the  solid  ground,  -and 
then  it  would  be  safe,  at  least,  and  that  is  no  small 
item  in  itself.  If  juice  runs  out  of  a  silo,  it  is  proof 
that  the  fodder  is  too  green,  and  the  corn  should 
stand  longer  before  being  cut.  john  gould. 

How  a  “  Deafness  Cure  "  Is  Worked. 

A  Header,  Bansoille,  F.  Y. — Last  year,  at  a  gathering  held  in 
this  village,  a  well-dx-essed  man,  seated  in  a  carriage  drawn  by 
two  white  horses,  with  a  driver  by  him,  made  his  appearance, 
claiming  to  be  a  doctor  of  medicine  and  surgery,  with  diplomas 
from  the  best  medical  colleges  of  the  world.  He  claimed  to  have 
a  “  specific  ”  for  deafness,  especially  catarrhal  difficulties.  He 
had  several  deaf  persons  get  in  his  wagon  and  be  treated  (ainoug 
them  the  writer).  He  dropped  about  one-half  dozen  drops  in  each 
ear,  previously  holding  a  watch  over  the  ears  of  the  pei-son 
treated,  which  watch  undoxibtedly  had  stopped.  After  treatment, 
he  held  a  loxxd-ticking  watch  over  the  person’s  ear,  asking  if  he 
coxxld  “  hear  that  now.”  My  belief  is  that  he  dropped  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  medicine  in  the  ear,  because  my  ears  felt  in  that  way.  The  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  he  sold  scores  of  bottles  of  his  “  specific  ”  at  50 
cents  per  bottle,  which  he  had  marked  in  printer’s  ink,  “$2  a  bottle, 
to  be  had  at  any  time  of  the  leading  druggists  at  $10  a  bottle,  with  a 
written  guarantee  to  accompany  such  bottle.”  He  also  sold  a  large 
number  of  bottles  of  catarrh  medicine  and  “  Electric  Oil”  for  all 
aches  and  pains,  all  of  which  seems  to  be  .almost  worthless  so  far 
as  tried.  He  claimed  to  be  worth  a  million  and  a  half  dollars, 
which  he  said  he  coxxld  prove  by  any  one  who  would  go  to  the 
bank  and  consult  “  Dun  ”  or  “  Bradstreet.”  He  also  pi-oduced  a 
large  handful  of  bank  bills,  saying  that  he  would  be  responsible 
for  his  talk,  as  he  would  stay  in  town  four  days;  but  he  was 
gone  the  next  morning,  having  i-eaped  his  share. 

Ans. — This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  such  fakirs 
make  a  living.  So-called  cures  for  deafness  and 
catarrh  are  favorite  nostrums  for  them  to  sell,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  make  the  average 
deaf  man  think  he  has  improved  in  his  hearing.  He 
is  so  anxious  to  hear,  that  he  often  deceives  himself. 
It  is  an  old  trick  to  use  a  watch  that  makes  almost 
no  sound  in  ticking.  This  is  held  at  the  ear  before 
the  “cure”  is  applied.  Then  after  the  “cure’ 
has  been  used,  a  watch  that  loolfs  just  like  the  other 
but  which  ticks  with  10  times  the  noise,  is  held 
at  the  same  ear.  Of  course,  the  patient  hears  that, 
and  at  once  decides  that  the  “cure”  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  difference.  We  could  fill  an  entire 
issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  accounts  of  the  tricks  used 
by  these  fakirs.  Many  of  the  substances  they  use 
are  undoubtedly  injurious  to  the  ear.  There  is  little 
use  trying  to  expose  or  denounce  such  fellows  so 
long  as  people  are  willing  and  eager  to  be  hum¬ 
bugged.  How  any  man  who  knows  anything  about 
the  structure  of  the  human  ear,  can  expect  to  be 
cured  by  a  few  drops  of  some  unknown  liquid,  is  one 
of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  day.  Deafness  arises 
from  a  great  variety  of  causes.  There  can  be  no  gen¬ 
eral  “cure  all”  for  it.  As  for  catarrh,  the  home 
treatment  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  vaseline  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  anything  a  fakir  can  give  you. 

What  to  Do  for  an  Itchy  Mare. 

F.  E.  B.,  Suncook,  N.  II. — I  have  a  valuable  mare  that  has,  in 
warm  weather,  an  eruption  on  the  belly  that  seems  to  give  her  in¬ 
tense  agony  fi-om  itching.  She  will  follow  us  about  the  yard, 
holding  xip  her  leg  and  begging  in  this  way  to  be  scratched.  No 
washes  we  have  used  afford  anything  more  than  temporary  re¬ 
lief.  The  eruption  has  dry,  whitish  scabs  covering  places  the  size 
of  a  man’s  hand.  What  is  the  cause  and  the  cure  ? 

Ans. — A  personal  examination  would  be  necessary 
to  enable  me  to  say  definitely  whether  this  skin  erup¬ 
tion  is  due  to  the  condition  of  the  system  of  the 
animal  or  is  parasitic.  Try  painting  the  scaly  patches 
thoroughly  with  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine. 
Repeat  in  a  week  or  10  days  if  necessary.  Internally 
give  a  laxative  (one  ounce  each  of  best  aloes  and 
Jamaica  ginger,  either  in  ball  or  by  drench)  and  follow 
by  two  tablespoonful  doses  of  a  mixture  of  one  pound 
sulphate  of  soda,  one-half  pound  cooking  soda,  one- 
fourth  pound  powdered  nux  vomica  and  one-half 
pound  powdered  gentian,  to  be  given  on  the  feed  twice 
daily.  f.  l.  kilbobnk. 
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The  Columbian  Raspberry  Again. 

EL  C.  P.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — In  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  of  June  20,  Charles 
A.  Green  is  loath  to  acknowledge  any 
superiority  for  the  Columbian  raspberry 
over  the  Shaffer.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
advent  of  the  Columbian,  the  Shaffer 
had  every  right  to  the  field  for  size, 
vigor,  productiveness  and  excellent  can¬ 
ning  qualities  ;  but  having  just  returned 
from  Oneida,  the  home  of  the  Columbian, 
where  I  thoroughly  inspected  eight  acres 
of  fruiting  plants,  I  am  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Green  will  have  to  acknowledge  many 
points  of  superiority  for  the  Columbian. 
Here  are  a  few  points  from  personal  ob¬ 
servation:  The  fruit  is  larger,  not  quite 
so  dark  in  color,  flavor  equal,  also  a 
much  better  shipper,  being  surprisiugly 
hard  and  firm.  In  addition,  there  is  no 
comparison  in  yield  ;  my  expectations 
were  more  than  realized,  and  when  told 
that  the  crop  of  eight  acres  would  reach 
at  least  35,000  quarts  I  did  not  even 
question  it,  as  the  plants  were  loaded 
with  berries  from  those  just  forming  to 
those  thoroughly  ripe,  some  measuring 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  cannot 
doubt  the  claim  that  its  fruiting  season 
lasts  a  month,  or,  from  a  week  to  ten 
days  longer  than  the  Shaffer.  The  size 
of  the  plants  was  also  a  revelation,  the 
tremendous  growth  of  wood  showing 
plainly  that  the  Columbian  is  strong  in 
all  its  points  as  a  record  breaker.  I  am 
told  that  the  Oneida  Community  places 
it  first  for  canning  purposes,  which 
opinion  effectually  settles  that  point. 
The  only  room  for  criticism  from  my 
point  of  view  is  the  coloi\ 

Shaffer  Raspberry  for  Home  Garden. 

W.  G.  D.,  Bellville,  O. — I  wish  to  add 
my  testimony  for  the  Shaffer  raspberry 
for  the  home  garden.  All  the  other 
varieties  that  I  have,  are  now  about 
gone,  and  although  we  have  been  having 
Shaffers,  too,  for  over  two  weeks,  the 
largest  picking  of  this  variety  yet,  I 
picked  to-day,  July  25,  “and  still  there’s 
more  to  follow.”  They  not  only  prolong 
the  season,  but  are,  to  my  taste,  the 
most  delicious  of  all  the  raspberries  I 
have  grown.  The  canes  stand  the  win¬ 
ter  here  nearly  as  well  as  the  Gregg.  I 
had  only  a  dozen  bushes,  bought  two 
years  ago  last  spring,  but  I  shall  plant  a 
whole  row7  of  them  another  spring. 

Homemade  Garden  Hose. 

E.  H.  M.,  Stony  Point,  N.  Y. — I  have 
used  300  feet  of  homemade  hose  with 
great  satisfaction.  It  is  made  of  a  piece 
of  12-ounce  duck,  30  inches  wide,  cut 
into  three  strips  10  inches  wide  and  of 
any  desired  length  ;  the  edges  are  then 
brought  together  and  doubled  over  again, 
and  four  thicknesses  sewed  through  two 
or  three  times  on  a  machine.  The  hose 
is  next  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  five 
gallons  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  one  pint 
of  pine  tar;  this  is  enough  for  500  or  600 
feet.  Then  it  is  wrung  well  in  a  clothes 
wringer,  hung  up  to  dry  and  blown  full 
of  air  to  keep  it  from  sticking.  It  takes 
several  days  to  dry.  Iron  couplings  and 
nipples  for  2  or  2%  inch  pipe,  are  used 
for  each  length  of  hose.  It  will  stand  a 
six  or  eight-foot  pressure. 

More  Frostproof  Strawberries. 

J.  L.  C.,  Greenfield,  Micii. — I  grew 
the  past  season,  Beder  Wood,  Chas. Down¬ 
ing,  Warfield,  Haverland,  Swindle,  Man¬ 
chester,  Wilson,  and  27  seedlings.  We 
had  severe  frosts,  succeeded  by  an  un¬ 
paralleled  drought,  and  the  variety  that 
came  the  nearest  to  being  frost  and 
droughtproof,  was  the  Haverland.  It 
ripened  the  first  berries,  which  w7ere 
large  and  perfect ;  the  last  were  almost 
as  good  as  the  first,  and  were  the  last 
berries  I  found  on  my  grounds.  At  no 
time,  did  the  vines  show  any  suffering 
from  the  drought,  when  all  others  were 
withered  on  either  side  of  them.  The 


Warfield  showed  the  first  effects  of 
drought,  and  it  also  first  showed  the 
beneficial  effects  of  a  slight  rain.  The 
Beder  Wood  suffered  most  from  frost  and 
drought,  Charles  Downing  from  drought. 
The  Swindle  was  not  hurt  by  frost,  but 
cannot  resist  drought,  The  Manchester 
proved  worthless  this  season  ;  it  usually 
succeeds  best  on  a  rich,  moist  soil.  The 
Wilson  has  been  a  failure  in  this  vicinity 
for  the  past  few  years.  These  varieties 
were  grown  in  matted  rows,  on  a  rich, 
clay  loam.  To  sum  up,  the  Haverland 
was  the  nearest  frost  and  droughtproof, 
with  Warfield  and  Swindle  next  as  frost¬ 
proof. 

Early-Sown  Crimson  Clover. 


ries  are  borne  on  every  branch,  those 
nearest  the  ground  as  well  as  those 
above.  The  bushes  are  a  beautiful  sight. 
Later. — Its  season  of  fruitage  is  very 
long,  beginning  with  the  latest  and 
running  into  blackberries.  We  may 
now  note  what  seems  to  have  escaped 
( Continued  on  next  page). 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


The  Foundation 

of  Good  Health  is 


CRIMSON  GLOVER 

We  are  headquarters  for  Re-cleaned 
Seed,  $3.25  per  bush.;  $5.40  per  100  lbs. 
Sow  10  to  15  lbs.  to  an  acre.  Circulars  free 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

No.  714  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Diamond  Brand.  Highest  Grade. 


WINTER  OATS. 

Genuine.  True.  Pure. 


C.  W.  C.,  Kennebunk  Port,  Me. — Last 
year,  I  sowed  some  Crimson  clover  after 
I  dug  my  potatoes  ;  it  was  too  late  to 
have  it  winter  well.  This  year,  I  sowed 
five  pounds  on  one  acre  of  potatoes  and 
corn,  July  5.  I  used  a  one-horse  Planet 
Jr.  twelve-tooth  cultivator  to  cover  the 
seed  among  the  rows.  It  has  come  up 
well,  even  where  the  cultivator  did  not 
cover  the  seed.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
Red  clover,  and  have  sowed  it  for  30 
years  past.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  has 
paid  -me,  but  think  that  it  will  be  better 
to  sow  Crimson  clover.  I  shall  not  give 
up  sowing  Alsike  clover  for  hay.  I  have 
usually  cut  one  crop  Red  clover  for  hay 
and  plowed  in  the  secontj  crop.  I  have 
used  ashes  and  unground  bone,  and  am 
using  potash  and  bone  meal  with  equal 
success. 

Sheep  that  Gnaw  Trees. 

J.  W.  O.,  Hillsboro,  III. — J.  S.  Wood¬ 
ward’s  article  on  page  454  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  advising  the  feeding  of  sheep  in 
an  orchard,  is  something  I  often  see 
recommended  in  the  agricultural  papers. 
If  Mr.  Woodward  or  any  one  else,  can 
tell  us  how  to  keep  the  sheep  from  gnaw¬ 
ing  the  trees,  he  will  confer  a  great 
favor  upon  myself  and  others  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  I  have  an  orchard 
of  eight  acres,  and  as  1  feed  sheep  every 
year,  it  would  be  a  cheap  and  good  wa  y 
for  me  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  My  trees  are  20  to  30  years  old,  and 
I  have  often  tried  putting  from  50  to  100 
sheep  in  my  orchard  when  fattening 
them.  They  had  about  all  the  ground 
corn  and  oats  they  would  eat,  with  hay 
or  corn  fodder  for  roughage.  All  would 
go  well  for  a  week  or  so,  and  then  all  at 
once,  they  would  commence  gnawing  the 
trees,  and  after  they  once  begin  they 
will  kill  a  dozen  or  more  in  a  half  day 
and  will  keep  at  it  as  long  as  left  in  the 
orchard.  The  only  way  I  could  ever 
pasture  an  orchard  with  sheep,  was  to 
turn  them  in  a  few  hours  or,  at  most,  a 
few  days  at  a  time,  and  then  turn  them 
out  for  a  similar  length  of  time.  I  think 
the  most  of  the  men  who  own  orchards 
and  sheep  about  here,  have  had  about 
the  same  experience  as  1  have,  and  if 
there  is  any  way  to  prevent  them  from 
gnawing  trees,  I  would  like  to  know  it. 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  send  us  a 
framed  photograph  of  their  new  dwarf 
sweet  pea  which  they  have  named  Cupid. 
This  was  first  noticed  in  the  catalogue 
number.  There  are  13  rows,  apparently 
about  three  feet  apart,  and  seemingly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long.  As  judged  by  a 
man  standing  between  two  of  the  rows, 
the  plants  are  not  over  10  inches  tall, 
and  one  mass  of  bloom.  We  cannot 
detect  in  any  of  the  rows  a  single  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  true  type . 

Again  the  Columbian  raspberry.  July 
12. — Speaking  from  memory  chiefly,  we 
would  say  that  the  Columbian  has  at 
this  time  more  fruit  than  any  other  rasp 
berry,  black  or  red,  that  we  have  ever 
tried  ;  and  this  we  say,  not  only  with  re¬ 
gard  to  particular  branches,  but  also  as 
to  the  entire  bush  itself.  Heavier,  thrift¬ 
ier  canes  we  have  never  seen.  The  ber¬ 


Pure,  Rich  Blood 

And  the  surest,  best  way  to 
purify  your  blood  is  to  take 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Hf-w-k/'l  ’  c  DJI  I  c  are  tasteless,  mild,  effect- 
I  MMJU  to  i  111^5  jve_  All  druggists.  25c. 

DIBBLE  SEED  CO.'S 


Hardy  as  Winter  Wheat,  grown  eight  years  from 
selected  Seed,  80  cents  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b. 

A.  N.  BROWN,  WYOMING,  DEL. 


ODIUCnU  PI  fiilCD  Western  beadqnart- 
UrtlmOUIl  uLU  V  bit  ers.  The  largest 
stock.  The  best  stock.  Indiana-grown  Seed.  We 
have  just  printed  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  crop 
Every  farmer  should  read  it.  It  will  save  him  from 
disappointment.  J.  A.  KVERITT,  Seedsman, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PmUCftU  PI  P WEB  The 'argest  handler 

uralmouil  ULUvCn  of  American- 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
Is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber.  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


Crimson  Clover! 

HARDY.  VIGOROUS.  NORTHERN  GROWN. 

Gold  Coin  Wheat. 

275  bushels  48  pounds  from  five  acres,  or  55  bush¬ 
els  9  3-5  pounds  per  acre. 

The  best  wheat  ever  offered. 

Mammoth  Winter  Rye. 

The  strongest  growing,  tallest,  stiffest-strawed, 
heaviest  yielding  RYE  in  existence. 

Catalogue  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  COMPANY, 

HONKOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


GRIMSON  GLOVER 

SEED  THAT  GROWS. 

$5.50  $  lOOlbs. ;  $3  $  501bs. ;  75c.  $  10  lbs.,  including 
bags.  These  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  New  Y7ork;  if  from 
Chicago,  add  50  cents  per  100  pounds. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

26  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST.  TURNIP  SEED,  Etc. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed  has  visited  my 

farm  and  knows  that  my  seed  is  pure  and  fresh.  My 
clover  is  better  than  ever  this  year.  WINTER  OATS, 
best  strain.  E.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed  STS:  ™?“£S! 

was  grown  by  me,  and  is  guaranteed  free  from  all 
weed  seeds.  CLARENCE  W.  HAZEL, 

Cheswold,  Kent  County,  Del. 


PRIBAQfUI  i  TIIOMAS  McKLROY,  European 
bnimOUn  Seed  Commission  Merchant.  Mercan- 
Ai  fturn  tiie  Exchange  Building.  Harrison  St., 
ULU  V  trl  N.  Y.  'I'lie  largest  importer  of  Crimson 
Clover  in  the  U.  S.  Write  for  price.  To  Dealers  Only 


PDiMCHM  PI  (WED  Grower  and  Shipper  of 
UnllYloUli  ULU  V  Lfl  Crimson  Clover  Seed  and 
Winter  Oats  JOHN  HE  YD,  Felton.  Del 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED — Buy  of  the  grower 
to  be  sure  of  getting  guaranteed  home-grown. 
No.  1,  recleaned,  $3.50  per  bu.,  sacked.  Send  check 
with  order.  WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Milford,  Del. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  WINTER  RYE. 

Noted  for  its  productiveness  in  both  grain  and  straw, 
$1  25  per  bushel:  over  10  bushels.  $1.10. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Box  15,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


WINTPR  flAT  Q“~h800  bushels  from  27  acres  this 
VV  I  li  I  L  II  SJM  I  0  season.  Pedigree  Seed  ready 
now.  80  cents  per  bushel;  ten  or  more,  75  cents  per 
bushel,  bagged.  Sample  for  two-cent  stamp. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 


WINTER  OATS. 

We  offer  a  limited  quantity  of  Virginia  Winter  Oats 
for  Seed  at  60  cents  per  bushel. 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO..  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


BUDS  FOR  SALE 


ALL  THE  NEW 
VARIETIES. 


Starr,  Parlin,  Flory,  Paragon 
and  other  apples;  Koonce, 
Lincoln,  Seneca,  Lincoln 
Coreless,  Arnold  and  Angel 
Pears;  Spaulding,  Lincoln, 
Wickson,  Giant  Prune,  Juicy 
and  Willard  Plums;  Crosbey 
Loreutz  &  Triumph  Peaches, 
as  well  as  the  standard  sorts. 
Send  for  prices. 

WM.  PARRY, 

Pomona  Nurseries,  Parry, N.J 


Potted  Parker  Earle. 

One  hundred,  by  express,  for  $1.50.  This  is  a  special 
offer  for  a  special  time. 

T.  C.  KKVITT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 


POT-GROWN 

PLANT  NOW 


for  a  crop  next  season.  Descriptive  circular  on  request 

ELLWANGER& BARRY  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  BRANDYWINE 

STRAWBERRY 

has  now  produced  a  full-crop  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
season.  Plants  ready  July  15,  that  with  care  will 
make  a  good  matted  row  for  next  season’s  fruiting. 
For  prices  address  the  originator, 

EDWARD  T.  INGRAM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


A  FULL 
CROP  OF 


STRAWBERRIES 


next  Season  from  our 
Pot-grown  Plants. 


2,000,000  Celery  Plants. 
1,000,000  Cabbage  Plants. 


Plants  and  Vines  of  every  de¬ 
scription  and  variety.  All  grown 
under  my  own  supervision. 


Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list,  now  ready,  mailed  free. 


T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■  in  i  mu  i  min  i  mi  milium  i  mu . mu . I . . 

We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

I  PEACH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES  I 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

I  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY.  E 
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RURAUSMS—  Continued. 
attention,  an  emphatic  distinction  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  Shaffer,  that  the 
bloom  on  the  under  side  of  the  latter  is 
much  more  pronounced  than  that  on  the 
Columbian.  The  two  varieties  could  be 
at  once  distinguished  by  this  marked 
difference .  . 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Coli.ins  of  Moores- 
town,  N.  J. ,  on  July  8  sent  us  a  specimen 
of  Koonce  pear.  He  writes  as  follows  : 

This  pear  originated  in  Illinois.  The  tree  is  a 
remarkably  thrifty  and  rapid  grower,  is  entirely 
free  from  blight,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  The 
season  of  the  fruit  is  very  early;  in  size,  medium. 
When  ripe,  the  surface  is  yellow,  with  bright  red 
cheeks,  containing  brown  dots.  The  quality  is 
superior  to  other  early  varieties  of  pears,  spicy, 
juicy  and  sweet.  This  fruit  does  not  rot  at  the 
core,  a  fault  which  other  early  sorts  mostly  de¬ 
velop.  The  trees  bear  a  full  crop  every  year. 
The  Koonce  is  very  hardy  both  in  bud  and  bloom. 
In  the  spring  of  1894,  a  heavy  late  frost  killed 
many  pears  in  Illinois,  but  the  Koonce  escaped 
with  a  fair  crop.  The  foliage  remained  bright 
and  green,  while  that  of  other  varieties  was 
turned  black. 

The  specimen  was  much  the  same  form 
as  a  Seckel,  though  not  so  large  as  the 
Seckel  is  at  its  best.  It  was  overripe 
when  received,  and  had  begun  to  decay. 
It  was  sweet,  mealy,  rather  juicy,  and 
of  good  quality -for  so  early  a  pear . 

The  main  points  of  merit  in  the  new 
Triumph  peach  are  that  it  is  a  yellow 
freestone,  ripening  with  the  Amsden, 
is  of  good  color  and  early . 

We  have  the  following  note  from  the 
Enterprise  Seed  Company,  of  Newark, 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  : 

Noting  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  criticism  on  the  “report” 
of  potato  trials  at  the  Michigan  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  as  relates  to  Carman  No.  1,  we  wish  to  say 
that  we  raised  about  100  bushels  last  year  from 
seed  bought  of  J.  M.  Thorburn  <fc  Co.,  and  although 
they  were  raised  on  extra  rich  soil,  there  was  not 
a  single  potato  with  prongs.  The  color  was  ex¬ 
tremely  white,  and  for  yield  and  quality,  they  did 
the  best  for  us  of  any  variety  among  23  different 
sorts  we  grew  last  year.  We  are  very  glad  to  give 
you  this  testimonial  of  our  estimate  of  Carman 
No.  1 . 

Mr.  W.  C.  Barry  writes  us  that  the 
Kansas  blackcap  has  proved  very  fine 
with  him  this  year.  It  is  almost  as  early 
as  the  earliest,  fruit  large,  plant  hardy, 
vigorous  and  productive. 

The  Columbus  gooseberry  is  this  year 
extra  fine  ;  no  mildew  and  the  fruit  ex¬ 
tra  large. 

Mr.  Barry  considers  Elseagnus  lon- 
gipes  one  of  the  most  valuable  shrubs  in 
cultivation.  His  plants  are  loaded  with 
fruit  (July  13),  which  is  edible  and  may 
be  used  for  jams . 

We  wish  that  we  might  say  to  our 
readers  that  the  effects  of  the  tornado 
that  swept  over  the  Rural  Grounds  us 
reported  last  week,  were  “  grossly  exag¬ 
gerated.”  No,  indeed,  they  are  worse 
than  reported.  The  stricken  path  of  the 
tornado  is  a  wreck.  Not  only,  as  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  are  the  crops  ruined, 
many  houses  and  out-buildings  totally 
or  partially  destroyed,  but  the  beautiful 
groves  and  woods  that  so  added  to  the 
attractiveness  of  this  wild  and  rolling 
country,  are  gone — no.  not  gone,  the 
wood  is  all  there,  but  changed  from  ver¬ 
dure  to  decay. 

The  liberality  of  the  better-to-do  peo¬ 
ple  towards  those  who  suffered  most,  and 
who  could  least  afford  it,  is  touching, 
and  raises  one’s  estimate  of  the  goodness 
of  the  people  when  dire  necessity  appeals 
to  them.  Sympathetic  neighbors  have 
subscribed  a  fund  of  about  $000  to  aid 
the  sufferers  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Rural  Grounds. 

We  walk  over  to  “  Emwood,”  our  ex¬ 
periment  field,  and  look  about  as  one  in 
a  dream.  We  have  our  note-book  as  in 
previous  seasons  ;  but  there  are  no  notes 
to  take.  They  have  all  been  taken.  The 
grove  of  oaks,  chestnuts,  beeches, 
maples,  birches,  tulips,  with  an  under¬ 
growth  of  thousands  of  natural  flowers 
and  over  1,000  introduced  shrubs  and 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  so  enjoyable 
and  restful  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
is  now  a  mass  of  broken  and  splintered 
timber,  kindling  wood,  huge  roots,  sec¬ 
tions  of  trees  that  could  not  have  been 


rendered  more  suggestive  of  havoc  and 
ruin  had  they  been  thrice  struck  by 
lig-htning. 

It  is  23  years  since  we  built  and  laid 
out  the  Rural  Grounds,  and  it  is  but 
natural  that  we  should  feel  attached  to 
the  place  and  the  surrounding  country 
by  all  sorts  of  endearing  associations. 
But  the  tornado  has  so  changed  all  that 
it  seems  hard  to  realize  that  it  is  the 
same  country  and  the  same  home . 

Mr.  J.  E.  Emerson,  of  Cheswold,  Del., 
sends  us  several  specimens  of  the  Char- 
lotten  Thaler  apple.  They  were  received 
July  16  ;  were  each  about  nine  inches  in 
circumference  around  the  middle,  and 
of  a  solid  yellow  color.  The  tree  that 
produced  these  apples  is  but  four  years 
old.  They  ripen  10  days  earlier  than  the 
Yellow  Transparent,  averaging  some¬ 
what  larger  and  decidedly  less  acid.  The 
tree  was  laden  with  fruit  when  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son  sent  us  the  specimens . 

W.  N.  Scarff,  of  New  Carlisle,  O.,  on 
June  28,  sent  us  a  box  of  the  new  red 
currant,  North  Star.  He  finds  that  the 
variety  has  no  equal,  both  as  to  vigor 
and  productiveness,  and  he  is  trying  it 
among  all  the  leading  kinds.  The  branch 
was  as  heavily  laden  with  currants  as  it 
could  be,  the  individual  berries  being 
not  larger  than  those  of  the  old  Red 
Dutch.  They  are  not  quite  so  good  in 
quality.  Is  not  the  old  Red  Dutch  vig¬ 
orous  enough  and  productive  enough? 
A  single  bush  of  North  Star  was  sent  to 
us  last  April,  and  it  bore  a  few  bunches. 
Judging  by  these,  as  well  as  by  the  fruit 
sent  by  Mr.  Scarff,  we  would  just  as  soon 
have  the  Red  Dutch  as  this. 

Sagiialin  Tea. — On  July  9,  we  cut  off 
a  lot  of  the  leaves  and  cured  them  in  a 
gentle  heat  for  about  24  hours.  These 
were  then  steeped  in  hot  water  for  about 
five  minutes,  and  the  tea  served  to  six 
persons.  All  agreed  that  the  tea  so  made 
had  something  of  the  flavor  of  ordinary 
tea — green  tea  of  poor  quality . 

How  should  the  leaves  of  Saghalin  be 
cured  to  make  the  best  tea  ? . 

Some  Strawberry  Tools. — Mr.  A.  I. 
Root  in  his  Gleanings,  tells  what  he  saw 
being  done  at  Mr.  Crawford’s  place  : 

My  eyes  soon  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  new  Z. 
Breed’s  weeder.  With  this  machine,  one  of  the 
boys  had  actually  gone  over  two  acres  of  straw¬ 
berries  newly  set,  fined  the  earth  in  the  most 
beautiful  manner,  and  had  not,  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  torn  up  a  single  plant.  Why,  if  a  couple  of 
men  with  cultivators  and  hoes — yes,  and  rakes 
too — had  worked  two  or  three  days  on  that  two 
acres  of  strawberries,  they  could  not  have  fixed 
them  any  better  than  young  Crawford  did  in, 
perhaps,  two  hours.  And  then  the  boys  had  got 
hold  of  some  new-fashioned  hoes  which  I  greatly 
admired.  You  can  make  one  by  taking  a  common 
hoe  and  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  steel  in  a  line 
from  one  of  the  corners  back  toward  the  shank. 
It  leaves  an  acute  angle  of  steel  at  the  corner, 
that  will  go  in  between  the  plants,  and  mellow  up 
the  soil,  or  yank  out  a  little  weed.  The  hoe  is  just 
as  good  for  all  ordinary  purposes  as  ever,  and 
has  a  sharp  corner  like  a  trowel,  to  get  in  where 
a  common  hoe  could  not . 

In  order  most  perfectly  to  fertilize 
pistillate  varieties  of  strawberries,  Mr. 
E.  K.  Phoenix  asks  why  not  set  a  bisexual 
plant  between  the  pistillates  in  the  row. 
This  season  a  Timbrell  row  four  feet 
from  the  “  blessed  Parker  Earle”  gave 
him  nearly  all  buttons.  The  only  objec¬ 
tion  that  occurs  to  us  is,  that  it  would  in¬ 
crease  the  trouble  of  picking  the  berries 
if  only  one  variety  were  desired.  It 
would  also  be  difficult  to  keep  the  run¬ 
ners  of  both  plants  separate.  Mr.  Phoenix 
adds  : 

Is  not  the  strawberry  the  most  unreliable, 
crotchety,  variabl*  of  all  fruits?  Six  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  our  strawberry  expert,  after  trying  Parker 
Earle  three  years,  threw  it  out  as  worthless. 
Haverland  and  Lovett  are  his  favorites . 

The  trial  grounds  of  Peter  Henderson 
&  Co.  are  something  less  than  three  miles 
from  the  Rural  Grounds.  A  plot  was 
sown,  late  last  August,  to  Crimson  clover, 
and  every  plant  came  through  the  win¬ 
ter  unharmed.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam 
that  never  heaves.  The  plot  was  ex¬ 
posed  on  all  sides  except  the  east.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  our  two  acres, 
sown  September  10,  were  utterly  killed, 
and  that  a  small  patch,  sown  September 
1,  in  which  the  clover  had  passed  two 
winters  in  safety,  was  also  killed.  We 
have  abundant  proof  that  the  Crimson 
clover  experience  of  one  season  must  not 
be  accepted  as  an  infallible  guide  for 
another . 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 

New  York. 
BEY14ER-B  AUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. 

ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 

MOKLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL, 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 

SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
ULSTER, 

New  York. 
UNION,  “ 


W  h  ate  ver 

the  price,  Pure  White  Lead  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  paint,  because  of  its  great  spread¬ 
ing  power  and  durability.  Properly  applied, 
it  never  chips  or  scales,  thus  forming  the 
best  possible  base  for  subsequent  repaint¬ 
ing.  The  price  of  Pure  White  Lead  is  now 
lower  than  ever  before  in  this  country  (see 
list  genuine  brands). 

Tint  the  White  Lead  to  any  shade  of  color  desired  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  tinting  colors,  prepared  especially 
for  this  purpose.  Send  for  pamphlet  giving  information  and  color-card. 
It  is  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 


POTATO] 

DIGGER! 

ASK  YOUR  i 
DEALER.  ; 

If  he  can’t  show  it,  j 

Send  Directi 
to  us.  < 


SUCCESS  JR. 


i GREATLY 
J  IMPROVED 
•  FOR 

l  I  895. 


references  T 
we  will  send  * 

On  Trial,  t 

I  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &.  SONS,  YORK,  PA.  \ 


Large  Sales 


in  1893  and 


POTATO  DIGGER 


— THE— 

‘HOOVER 


A  10-page  pamphletfrc 
Mention  this  paper. 


HOOVER,  PROTJT  &  CO  ,  Avery,  O. 


Tbe  Standard, 

BEST  AND 

MOST  ECONOMICAL 

CORN  HARVESTER 

PINT  EARTH. 

I  HORSE  AVD  2  MEN  WILL  CUT 
5  TO  8  ACRES  I  A  L' AY. 

All  metal  with  SAFETY  GUAKDS.  It  will  pay 
you  to  write  us  for  circular  and  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO., 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Corn  Fodder  li^rrs 

this  year.  Cut  It  quick  and  cheaply  with 

The  Scientific 
Corn  Harvester 


EASIEST  to  HANDLE, 
SAFEST  to  OPERATE, 
HANDIEST  to  STORE  AWAY. 

Will  save  many  times  cost  in  one  season.  We 
have  several  styies,  prices  just  right.  Send  for  cata. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.,  Springfield, O. 


)  A  SAW  MILL.  4  II.  I>.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
^  Hay  Presses  &WaterWheels 
deloach  mill  mfg.  co..  box  m.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Improved  Low-Down  Pennsylvania 
Force  Feed,  Grain,  Grass  and 
Phosphate  Drill. 

Built  either  with  or  without  Phosphate  Attachment 
Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory/ 

A.  8.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 

Prices  lower  than  the  lowest. 


FARMERSl 

use,  and  make  money  by  selling  1 1  old  lust ( 
Corn  Binders  Used  on  every  shook. S 
Pull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  lessr 
l  than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous-  i 
Vk  andseasily  sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits.  1 
**  Get  your  town  agency  now.  Outfit  5c.  j 
lTIE  CO.,  Box  72,  IT n ti<i Ilia,  N.  Y.  J 


MACHINERY 


Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
vreHgeu,  Graters,  Klerators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO., 

118  W. Water  St.,  SYRACUSE 


NATIONAL 

Cider  and  Wine  Mills. 

Best  qualities  of  both  Crush¬ 
ing  and  Grating  Mills. 

Small  sizes  for  Family  use. 
Large  sizes  for  Farmers’  use. 
Fruit,  Wine  and  Lard  Presses. 
Hand  and  Power  Grinders. 
AMES  PLOW  CO. 

Boston  and  New  York. 
Send  for  Circulars,  Catalogue. 


EVAPORATORS 


inUI  ■  and  CIDER  MILLS. 

BEST,  CHEAPEST  and 
Most  Reliable  on  the  market.  Catalogue  free. 

WM.  STAHL  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  -  QUINCY,  ILL 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


"THUKANGEK 

EASTERN  MFG. 


”  For  family  use.  Cheapest  in  the 
market.  $3,  $5  and  $8.  Circular 
CO.,  257  S.  5th  St..  Phila.,  Pa. 


CANNING 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES, 
„  D.  G.  T BENCH  CO.,  Chicago,  III, 
and  Farnham  N,  Y  Mention  this  paper 


Canning'  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be 
saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits.  Paper.  20  cents. 

Fruit  Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

By  W.  C.  Strong.  Illustrated.  A  guide  to  the 
culture  of  fruits  suited  to  the  owner  of  a  home 
Considers  the  choice  of  location,  preparation 
of  the  soil,  how  and  when  to  plant,  and  gives 
a  short  descriptive  list  of  the  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  each  fruit.  Instructions  in  pruning 
and  cultivation,  descriptions  of  diseases  and 
insect  enemies,  with  remedies,  and  a  chapter 
on  propagation,  make  the  book  complete  for 
the  amateur.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8 lA  marks,  or  10 ‘A  francs. 


ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  H4  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
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It  seems  to  be  settled  that  wilted  leaves  of  wild 
cherry  trees  may  poison  stock.  When  green,  they 
are  apparently  harmless.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
some  people  boil  the  green  leaves  to  make  a  form  of 
“  root  beer.”  It  needs  but  a  wilt  to  change  that  beer 
to  bier. 

O 

The  hired  man  who  earns  his  money  daytimes, 
and  spends  it  nights,  is  trying  to  do  two  days’  work 
in  one,  and  both  employer  and  helper  have  hard 
times.  Letter  turn  him  off  at  once,  even  though  just 
before  haying,  than  to  suffer  from  sleepy  forgetful¬ 
ness.  A  few  breakages  or  a  runaway,  will  cost  more 
than  the  advanced  wages  one  may  have  to  pay. 

Q 

The  grape  crop  along  the  Hudson  River  appears  to 
be  excellent  in  quality,  and  nearly  an  average  in 
quantity.  “How  are  prices  going  to  average  ?  ”  was 
a  question  asked  of  a  well-known  grower.  “  Our 
grapes  will  come  into  a  market  well  stocked  with 
Delaware  peaches.  The  coinmissionmen  may  have  an 
easier  time  making  sales,  but  we  doubt  whether  farm¬ 
ers  get  much  higher  prices  than  usual  !  ” 

Q 

There  are  some  milkmen  in  this  country  who  con¬ 
sider  themselves  pretty  smart,  because  they  do  not  go 
to  the  expense  of  buying  a  cooler  for  their  milk. 
They  use  instead  that  filthy  “  Preservaline.”  The 
more  they  use  of  it,  the  less  care  do  they  take  of  their 
milk.  Such  “smartness”  always  overreaches  sooner 
or  later.  The  consumers  learn  what  goes  into  the 
milk,  and  they  stop  buying  it.  That’s  right — they 
ought  to.  The  man  who  drugs  his  milk,  ought  to  lose 
his  trade. 

Q 

A  sign  of  the  times  in  Southern  agriculture,  was  a 
recent  report  that  the  first  hay  press  ever  in  Quitman 
County,  Miss.,  had  been  recently  set  up  there.  It 
shows  plainly  a  new  departure  in  agricultural  condi¬ 
tions  and  practices.  King  Cotton  didn’t  require  any 
hay  presses  ;  but  a  new  reign  has  set  in.  and  new  crops 
require  new  tools,  and  new  practices.  The  old  despot 
has  been  dethroned  ;  he  now  works  in  harness,  and 
better  times  will  come  under  the  reign  of  diversified 
farming  and  the  home  production  of  supplies. 

Q 

In  our  account  of  the  milk  handling  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  published  last  week,  we  stated  that  equal  quan¬ 
tities  of  milk  and  cream  were  used  in  making  ice 
cream.  This  interview  was  had  several  months  since, 
and  Mr.  Crane  informs  us  that  now  only  pure  cream 
is  used.  They  also  now  have  eight  delivery  wagons 
instead  of  four,  and  the  output  of  ice  cream  is  far 
ahead  of  that  of  last  year,  and  is  rapidly  increasing, 
all  of  which  is  very  encouraging  to  the  promoters,  and 
shows  the  possibilities  of  cooperation  under  proper 
organization  and  wise  management. 


A  friend  in  Kearney  County,  Kan.,  sends  us  an 
Alfalfa  plant  with  a  root  two  feet  eight  inches  long. 
This  was  pulled  up  with  the  hand,  not  dug  up  with  a 
spade  as  many  long-rooted  specimens  are  secured. 
With  abundance  of  water,  the  Alfalfa  on  those  West¬ 
ern  plains  will  grow  one  inch  in  24  hours,  yielding' 
crop  after  crop  of  fine  hay.  Surely  this  wonderful 
plant  was  specially  provided  for  that  desert  country. 
So  was  the  water  which  flows  in  abundance  through 
the  subsoil  waiting  the  pump  and  engine  of  the  irri¬ 
gator  to  raise  it  to  the  surface.  Seedsmen,  too,  are 
finding  that  these  Western  plains  are  admirably 
suited  to  the  production  of  vine  seeds,  like  melons, 


cucumbers  and  squash,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  them 
are  annually  grown  there. 

© 

Mr.  McKee’s  article — page  534 — was  written  spe¬ 
cially  to  give  advice  to  Southern  farmers  ;  but  there  is 
hardly  a  farmer  in  the  land  who  cannot  find  wisdom 
in  his  words.  The  advice  about  the  treatment  of 
children,  is  true  enough.  “It  is  better  for  a  child 
to  go  from  the  parental  roof  knowing  how  to  make  a 
living,  than  to  go  with  the  living  already  made  !  ” 
That  is  right.  How  much  trouble  and  sorrow  would 
be  saved  if  all  recognized  it. 

G 

Secretary  Morton  has  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  started  to  abolish  the  Government  seed  distribu¬ 
tion.  After  October  1,  the  clerks  and  others  who 
found  work  in  this  seeding  business,  will  be  out  of  a 
job.  No  seeds  will  be  sent  out  next  season  except 
those  of  really  new  and  rare  plants — that  means  a 
mighty  small  distribution.  Secretary  Morton  thinks 
that  he  has  good  legal  backing  for  this  excellent 
move.  We  hope  that  it  will  stand,  though  we  expect 
the  next  Congress  will  want  to  appropriate  more 
money  for  “seed  distribution.” 


A  young  friend  of  Tiie-R.  N.-Y.  tells  us  how  he 
fought  his  Paris-green  gun  on  wheels.  He  fixed  it  on 
the  top  of  a  Buckeye  cultivator  so  that  gearing  from 
the  wheels  turned  the  crank  of  the  “gun.”  This  cul¬ 
tivator  straddles  the  row,  working  close  to  both  sides 
of  it.  The  “gun”  was  fixed  so  that  it  blew  the  Paris 
green  directly  on  the  vines.  Thus  with  one  operation 
the  row  was  cultivated  and  “poisoned.”  Such  are  the 
devices  that  save  steps  in  farming.  Profit  is  often 
lost  in  steps,  and  when  the  horse  does  the  stepping 
there  is  a  double  gain. 

Q 

It  seems  as  though  many  of  the  persons  now  ship¬ 
ping  apples  to  this  market  were  either  insane  or 
devoid  of  common  sense.  Under  ordinary  conditions, 
poor  fruit  is  extremely  unsatisfactory  stuff  to  sell  ; 
but  lately,  the  greater  part  of  the  receipts  have  been 
windfalls,  unripe,  immature  and  wormy.  Great  quan¬ 
tities  of  such  have  been  shipped  in  here,  and  it  is 
utterly  out  of  the  question  to  sell  the  most  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  for  more  than  enough  to  pay  freight.  Apples 
are  scarce  this  year,  but  not  so  scarce  that  people  will 
buy  such  inferior  trash  ;  other  fruit  is  too  plentiful 
and  cheap.  Such  fruit  should  be  saved,  but  the  way 
to  save  it  is  to  evaporate  it  at  home,  destroying  all  re¬ 
fuse  so  as  to  annihilate  all  insect  life  with  which 
much  of  this  fruit  is  tenanted.  But  above  all,  don’t 
send  anything  but  good  fruit,  well  assorted  and 
packed,  to  this  market. 

0 

A  State  Dairy  Bureau  was  provided  for  at  the  last 
session  of  the  California  Legislature.  It  is  intended 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  preventing  deception  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  to 
advance  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State.  It  is  now 
tlioioughly  organized  and  in  active  operation,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco.  It  asks  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  dairymen  and  creamerymen  in  getting  correct 
statistics  in  order  to  show  to  the  State  olficials  the 
magnitude  of  the  dairy  industry  of  the  State,  that  it 
may  receive  proper  consideration.  The  Bureau  has 
prepared  a  list  of  questions  for  both  dairies  and 
creameries,  the  answers  to  which  will  enable  it  to 
compile  full  statistical  information.  It  is  stated  in  a 
circular  issued,  that  “  up  to  this  time  the  Bureau  has 
been  unable  to  find  anyoimitation  butter  or  cheese  on 
the  market,”  which  indicates  either  honesty  on  the 
part  of  dealers,  or  great  obliquity  of  vision  on  the  part 
of  the  Bureau.  Such  an  organization  must  be  of  great 
value  to  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State  if  properly 
managed. 

o 

Mr.  VV.  D.  Barns  of  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  is  at  an 
age  when  he  can  “lookback”  a  good  many  years. 
When  he  was  a  boy,  a  man  in  his  town  owned  a 
swamp,  parts  of  which  were  sold  in  a  singular  way. 
It  was  argued  then  that  a  comparatively  few  years 
would  witness  a  dearth  of  wood  for  fuel.  When  the 
forests  were  cut  off,  there  would  be  nothing  to  burn 
— so  they  said — but  peat  such  as  was  used  in  Ireland. 
This  swamp  was  cut  up  into  small  lots  to  be  reserved 
as  peat  supplies,  and  many  farmers  bought  them  in 
anticipation  of  a  fuel  famine.  As  the  wood  disap¬ 
peared,  coal  from  the  mines  was  brought  in,  so  that, 
instead  of  becoming  dearer,  fuel  became  cheaper  than 
ever.  No  doubt  the  prospect  of  a  loss  of  their  fuel 
supply,  seemed  like  a  serious  matter  to  these  farmers 
— just  as  to-day  there  are  those  who  worry  about 
future  supplies  of  plant  food  or  sources  of  heat.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  those  of  us  who  live  half  a  century 
longer,  will  find  the  best  of  our  calculations  upset  by 
new  scientific  developments.  By  the  way,  that  old 


peat  swamp  has  now  been  drained  and  cultivated,  so 
that  an  acre  of  it  produces  more  than  four  acres  of 
ordinary  upland  soil.  We  shall  tell  about  it  later. 

O 

It  is  always  pleasant  to  see  an  elderly  farmer  with 
a  son  as  active  partner.  They  can  cooperate  in  many 
ways.  In  such  a  partnership  we  saw,  recently,  an 
idea  for  cooperative  reading  worked  out.  The  father 
reads  carefully  the  papers  and  bulletins,  and  marks 
such  articles  as  he  thinks  his  son  will  find  valuable. 
The  son  follows  and  reads  the  marked  articles. 
He  is  thus  saved  much  valuable  time,  because  the 
chaff  has  been  blown  out  for  him.  That  is  practical 
and  helpful  cooperation.  Many  a  man  wastes  months 
of  his  life  in  trying  to  find  what  to  study. 

O 

A  huckster  who  does  business  in  Jersey  City,  tells 
us  that  he  recently  filled  his  wagon  with  vegetables 
at  a  cost  of  $1.90,  and  peddled  out  the  load  for  $18. 
He  took  advantage  of  a  glut  in  the  market — when  there 
was  almost  no  demand  for  ordinary  vegetables.  He 
used  to  buy  direct  from  farmers,  but  that  experience 
showed  him  that  by  watching  for  poorly  packed  and 
assorted  lots,  he  could  do  better  in  the  city.  By  re¬ 
packing  and  sorting,  he  makes  his  money.  Of  course 
in  such  cases,  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  average 
farmer,  and  the  commissionman  barely  comes  out 
whole. 

© 


The  friend  who  writes  about  that  deafness  cure  on 
page  537,  asks  whether  there  isn't  some  way  to  stop 
such  iakirs  practicing  their  trade.  Certainly  there  is  ; 
a  most  effective  way.  It’s  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do.  Simply  stop  patronizing  them.  They're 
not  doing  business  for  fun,  and  if  people  would  stop 
paying  them  good  money  for  their  stuff,  they  would 
go  out  of  business  in  short  order.  The  great  difficulty 
is  that  the  individuals  who  furnish  them  with  the 
sinews  of  war,  are  the  ones  who  can’t  afford  $1  a  year 
for  a  first-class  friend  like  The  R.  N.-Y.,  to  warn 
them  of  such  humbugs.  Don’t  you  know  of  many 
such  ? 

© 


BREVITIES. 

Oh  poor  little  baby  !  She  cries  and  she  cries, 
At  the  tooth  that  won't  prick  through  her  gum. 
The  tears  trickle  down  from  her  red  little  eyes, 
She  has  sobbed  till  her  throat  is  all  dumb. 

I  sit  here  and  hold  her — in  truth  be  it  said, 

For  the  lack  of  a  tooth  brush  and  care, 

I  haven’t  as  many  sound  teeth  in  my  head 
As  the  baby — I  wasted  my  share. 

I’d  bite  a  hot  poker  with  pleasure  I  know, 

And  endure  every  bit  of  the  pain, 

If  I  could  but  torture  these  tough  gums  to  grow 
To  a  full  set  of  molars  again. 

My  teeth  were  all  wasted  in  years  long  ago  ; 

It  is  hindsight  that  now  makes  me  brave. 

But  life’s  all  before  the  poor  baby  and  so, 

It  is /oresight  that  makes  her  a  slave. 

And  so  it  goes  ever — ’tis  always  the  same 
From  the  man  to  the  babe — all  must  find 
That  foresight  but  gives  us  a  dubious  aim 
Till  experience  comes  in  behind. 


Nothing  like  a  well  ventilated  idea. 

Let’s  have  free  trade  in  family  duty. 

The  most  forcible  education  is  a  kick. 

There’s  no  value  in  a  varying  variety. 

Yeast  may  be  called  a  hopper  doughtier. 

Grasp  the  situation  and  put  a  hasp  on  it. 

Pa  boiled — hauling  father  “over  the  coals.” 

What’s  the  best  cultivator  for  intelligence  ? 

Would  ashes  come  from  burned-up  promises. 

A  “  cut  in  the  milk”  comes  from  feeding  flies. 

How  do  you  prune  apple  trees  of  sheep’s  teeth  ?  Page  538. 

Practical  appreciation  will  appreciate  the  value  of  your  wife. 

The  longer  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  used  the  harder  it  is  to  find  a 
substitute  for  it. 

Half  the  battle  in  making  a  fence  “  pig  tight  ”  is  to  give  the 
pigs  enongh  to  eat  ! 

If  dishorning  really  takes  the  fight  out  of  an  animal,  it  is  brute 
pruning  in  a  double  sense. 

We  sowed  Crimson  clover  and  turnips  July  12,  on  land  from 
which  a  crop  of  peas  had  been  taken.  Both  clover  and  turnips 
are  now  thriving. 

Only  185  stallions  were  exported  from  Great  Britain  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1895.  That  is  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  de¬ 
cline  in  horse  breeding. 

Mr.  Bonham’s  advice  about  seeding  the  ground  on  which  the 
fence  row  stands,  is  good.  The  stock  will  keep  such  ground  clean 
if  the  grass  is  worth  eating. 

All  the  skunk  wants  is  a  chance  to  mind  his  own  business. 
May  be  that  beats  your  object  in  life  !  What’s  the  skunk’s  trade? 
Killing  grubs  and  injurious  worms  ! 

That’s  a  cheap  horse  liniment  described  on  page  547.  For  heal¬ 
ing  wounds  on  horse  flesh,  we  have  found  one  part  carbolic  acid 
and  three  parts  sweet  oil,  .an  excellent  remedy. 

The  mule  is  not  much  used  in  England.  He  costs  less  to  raise 
lives  longer,  and  sells  for  more  than  a  horse.  English  horse 
breeding  is  now  depressed.  Would  a  change  to  mule  breeding 
save  it? 

“  My  carrots  sprouted  well  in  this  dry  soil,”  said  a  good  farmer 
recently,  “  because  we  buried  the  bag  of  seed  in  the  ground  for 
several  days  before  sowing.  This  made  the  seed  swell,  and  it 
came  right  up  even  in  this  drought.” 
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PACKAGES  AND  MEASURES  FOR  PRODUCE. 

WHAT  DO  ‘‘CRATE,”  “BAG,”  “CARRIER”  AND 
“BASKET”  MEAN? 

I  am  often  puzzled  to  understand  your  Market 


column.  For  instance,  July  6  : 

Beans,  marrow,  1894,  choice .  2  50@2  52 

Does  that  mean  barrel,  bushel  or  what  ? 

Green  peas,  Scotch,  bags .  97@1  00 

How  much  in  a  bag  ? 

Apples,  Ga.,  Red  Astrachan,  per  carrier .  1  50@2  00 

How  much  does  a  carrier  hold  ? 

Grapes,  Fla.,  Niagara,  per  8-till  case .  3  00@4  00 

How  much  in  pounds,  quarts  or  bushels  is  that  ? 

Pears,  per  crate .  1  25 @2  25 

How  much  does  a  crate  hold  ? 

Peaches,  N.  C.  and  S.  C.,  per  flat  case .  75@1  25 

What  is  that  in  measure  ? 

Raspberries,  red,  per  JjJ-cup .  -5@  7 

What’s  that  ? 

String  beans,  Md.,  wax,  per  basket .  1  75 @  — 

Norfolk,  green,  per  half-bbl  basket .  75@1  25 

Long  Island,  per  bag .  1  00@1  25 


Now,  if  one  kind  of  basket  is  a  half-barrel — is  the 
other  a  whole  barrel  ?  How  am  I,  away  out  in  Indiana, 
to  know  how  much  a  bcug  in  New  York  holds?  We 
have  cases  and  crates  here  ;  some  hold  24  full  quarts, 
some  24  wine  quarts,  some  a  bushel,  but  dealers  here 
cannot  tell  me  what  quantity  in  pounds  or  quarts  or 
bushels  the  above  excerpt  from  your  list  indicates. 


Hay,  No.  1 .  75@  80 

I  suppose  that  means  per  100  pounds  ! 

Parke  County,  Ind.  G.  E.  w. 


It.  N.-Y. — The  market  quotations  are  published 
for  the  benefit  of  shippers,  and  most  of  them  under¬ 
stand  perfectly  the  terms  used.  To  save  space,  we 
must  necessarily  make  the  reports  as  brief  as  possible, 
and  can’t,  therefore,  publish  them  in  detail  and  ex¬ 
plain  all  the  terms  used.  Another  point,  persons  who 
wish  to  purchase  small  quantities  of  some  articles  of 
produce,  often  expect  to  do  so  at  the  prices  we  quote. 
This  can  seldom  be  done,  as  these  are  quotations  on 
large  lots  such  as  jobbers  buy,  and  when  smaller 
quantities  are  desired,  higher  prices  must  be  paid. 

Another  point  with  regard  to  packages.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  many  times  to  give  any  definite  answer  as  to 
the  contents  of  any  particular  line  of  packages.  A 
barrel  in  market,  here,  should  be  the  standard  barrel 
with  a  head  17  inches  in  diameter,  the  bilge  19% 
inches,  stave  27  inches  long,  and  a  length  between 
the  heads  of  25%  inches.  But  many  people  still  per¬ 
sist  in  using  a  small-size,  known  as  the  “  pony  ” 
barrel.  The  same  is  true  of  many  other  packages  ; 
hence  there  are  differences  in  the  packages  coming 
from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Those  coming 
from  a  particular  locality,  generally  average  about 
the  same  in  size,  and  dealers  understand  this. 

To  take  up  the  particular  items  mentioned  by  G.  E. 
W.  The  dry  beans  and  peas  he  mentions,  are  sold  by 
the  bushel,  always.  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference 
about  the  size  of  the  bags  ;  they  are  sold  by  the 
bushel.  The  carrier  isn’t  a  very  definite  measure,  ex¬ 
cept  to  those  who  understand  the  different  ones  from 
different  localities.  Those  mentioned,  usually  con¬ 
tain  six  baskets  of  about  four  quarts  each,  or,  in  all, 
three  pecks.  The  cases  mentioned  vary  also  ;  in  the 
eight- till  case,  the  “tills”  are  small,  flat  baskets,  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  about  five  pounds  each,  but  in  reality 
probably  not  more  than  4%  so  the  dealers  tell  us,  or, 
perhaps,  30  pounds  in  the  case.  These  cases  or  car¬ 
riers  have  been  in  general  use  but  a  few  years,  and 
are  among  the  most  popular  packages  with  handlers. 
They  are  of  various  styles  and  sizes,  but  in  general, 
consist  of  a  light  crate  containing  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  small,  flat  baskets.  They  are  cheap,  venti¬ 
late  the  contents  well,  carry  well,  and  are  convenient 
for  retailers.  A  crate  is  generally  supposed  to  hold 
about  a  bushel,  but  most  of  them  are  like  the  pony 
barrels,  likely  to  fall  a  little  short.  Cabbages  and 
such  coarse  articles  often  come  in  crates  holding  a 
barrel.  The  flat  case  mentioned  holds  two  baskets, 
of  about  six  quarts’  capacity  each,  placed  side  by  side. 
Where  a  case  holds  several  baskets,  they  are  usually 
placed  in  two  tiers. 

Raspberries  are  sold  in  baskets  holding  one  quart, 
one  pint,  one-third  quart,  and  one-fourth  quart. 
“Per  one-third  cup,”  means  a  little  cup  or  basket 
holding  one-third  of  a  quart.  The  quarts  are  supposed 
to  be  dry  measure,  but  like  most  other  measures,  they 
vary  widely,  many  of  them  being  extremely  small. 
This  difference  in  the  size  of  packages,  works  very 
unfavorably  to  the  shippers.  If  the  size  were  uniform 
like  the  packages  of  California  fruit,  it  would  be  much 
in  favor  of  better  and  more  uniform  prices.  The 
baskets  of  beans,  peas,  etc.,  thatcome  from  the  South, 
usually  hold  one-half  barrel.  These  are  very  neat, 
convenient  packages.  They  are  of  the  shape  of  a 
peach  basket,  quite  high,  with  a  flat  wooden  cover. 
The  bags  from  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  usually 
contain  one  bushel  of  peas  or  beans.  As  our  friend 


says  that  he  has  difficulty  in  learning  there  just  what 
different  measures  indicate,  he  would  have  the  same 
trouble  here.  There  has  been  a  movement  here 
among  dealers  to  compel  the  sale  of  all  fruits  and 
vegetables  by  weight.  This  would  be  a  most  desir¬ 
able  thing  to  do  in  most  cases,  but  it  isn't  likely  that 
this  method  will  ever  be  adopted  here,  principally  be¬ 
cause  it  is  impracticable  where  such  large  quantities 
of  produce  are  handled.  Hay  and  straw  prices  as 
given  are  for  100  pounds 

Regarding  a  few  other  items  which  our  friend 
doesn't  mention.  Quotations  of  butter  and  cheese, 
of  course,  are  by  the  pound.  By  the  way,  do  you 
notice  that  the  price  .quoted  per  pound  for  some 
grades,  will  buy  two  pounds  of  some  others  ?  Egg 
prices  are  by  the  dozen,  except  sometimes  by  the 
case  of  so  many  dozens,  though  there  is  no  good  rea¬ 
son  why  they  shouldn’t  be  sold  by  the  pound.  Pears 
are  sometimes  quotecl  by  the  keg.  A  keg  holds  about 
a  bushel,  though  the  size  of  these  varies.  Pears  and 
quinces,  as  well  as  Lady  and  other  fancy  apples,  some¬ 
times  come  in  one-half  ban-els.  Peaches  from  Jersey 
and  generally  from  Delaware,  come  in  the  regular 
peach  baskets,  supposed  to  hold  about  one-half  bushel, 
but  they  oftener  hold  12  to  14  quarts.  A  movement 
has  been  on  foot  to  do  away  with  the  covers  that 
usually  come  on  these  baskets.  Some  fancy  peaches 
sometimes  come  in  market  baskets  covered  with  mos¬ 
quito  netting,  as  do  many  plums  and  other  similar 
fruits.  A  car-load  of  watermelons  usually  contains 
about  1,000,  but  this  year  many  have  run  so  small  that 
1,100  or  1,200  was  nearer  the  number.  Quotations  on 
grain  are  by  the  bushel.  A  barrel  of  potatoes  in 
bulk,  means  180  pounds  ;  in  barrels  or  sacks,  about 
165  to  170.  All  quotations  on  poultry  are  per  pound, 
unless  otherwise  specified.  Quotations  on  hops  are 
by  the  pound.  A  carrier  of  tomatoes  varies  according 
to  locality,  but  is  usually  a  small  bushel.  A  box  of 
tomatoes  is  something  less  than  one-half  bushel. 
Our  Eastern  grapes  mostly  come  in  5  and  10-pound 
handled  baskets  with  a  wooden  cover.  The  five-pound 
baskets  usually  contain  4  to  4%  pounds  of  fruit,  and 
the  10-pound  ones,  about  nine  pounds.  These  are  very 
neat  packages,  of  a  convenient  s;ze  for  retailing,  and 
are  just  the  thing  to  carry  handily.  Some  grapes 
come  in  large  trays  holding  probably  one-hal  f  bushel, 
and  some  for  wine  purposes,  come  in  barrels  ;  but 
these  are  not  the  choicest  fruit,  and  sell  for  lower 
prices  per  pound.  Drawing  its  supplies  from  so  wide 
an  extent  of  territory  as  does  New  York,  a  wide  range 
in  the  kinds  of  packages  must  be  expected,  and  even 
experienced  handlers  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  say 
just  what  certain  packages  should  contain. 


0UT-0F-SEAS0N  “CROPS7'  WANTED. 

The  excellent  account  of  tomato-growing  under 
glass  given  on  page  535,  ought  to  prove  suggestive  to 
many  farmers.  Here  is  a  chance  to  get  hold  of  a 
profitable  winter  job — something  that  is  comfortable 
and  interesting.  Prof.  Bailey,  at  Cornell,  has  made  a 
long  study  of  this  matter  of  winter  forcing.  He  says 
that,  in  his  opinion,  it  offers  to-day,  in  connection 
with  outdoor  gardening,  the  best  opening,  not  only 
for  experiment,  but  for  practical  work.  The  business 
is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  America,  as,  outside  of  lettuce, 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  etc.,  few  vegetables  are  grown 
under  glass.  There  is  a  demand  all  through  the  win¬ 
ter  for  fresh  vegetables.  Of  late,  string  beans  have 
proved  a  profitable  crop,  and  almost  any  of  our  com¬ 
mon  vegetables  will  secure  a  good  market  if  produced 
in  fine  quality  out  of  the  regular  season.  In  every  large 
town  and  city  is  a  constantly  growing  class  of  people 
who  always  eat  canned  vegetables  under  protest. 
They  would  willingly  pay  large  prices  for  fresh 
goods.  Thousands  of  families  now  eat  fresh  lettuce 
in  winter  who  never  dreamed  of  eating  it  five  years 
ago.  So  it  would  be  with  other  vegetables  if  they 
were  supplied. 

* 

Prof.  Bailey  has  succeeded  in  growing  muskmelons 
for  the  Christmas  trade.  Last  year  they  were  planted 
in  the  house  August  8.  They  were  given  lots  of  heat, 
and  kept  dry.  The  soil  was  one-third  strong  manure 
with  plenty  of  bone  flour  added.  There  were  75 
plants,  and  two  fruits  were  left  on  a  plant.  The  last 
were  picked  December  21,  leaving  the  soil  in  ample 
time  for  a  crop  of  lettuce  or  tomatoes  to  follow.  A 
variety  called  Masterpiece  succeeded  well,  as  did 
Emerald  Gem.  It  is,  of  course,  no  new  thing  to  grow 
melons  under  glass;  but  most  of  the  fruits  thus  grown 
were  lacking  in  flavor.  Prof.  Bailey  sent  samples  of 
his  melons  to  good  judges  in  the  city,  who  pronounced 
them  excellent  in  every  way.  Heat  and  sunshine 
make  the  flavor.  Most  of  those  who  grew  melons 
under  glass,  have  failed  because  they  kept  the  house 
too  cool.  A  well-flavored  melon  four  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  is  worth  money  at  Christmas  time.  Delmonico’s 
servants  will  cut  it  in  two,  carefully  clean  the  halves, 
and  put  them  away  on  the  ice  to  cool.  It  will  be 


served  later,  each  half  filled  with  delicate  ice  cream, 
and  worth  $2  of  the  eater’s  money. 

Another  crop  that  people  want  fresh  iu  winter,  is 
asparagus,  which  would  find  ready  sale  from  January 
to  May.  This  crop  is  already  forced  by  some  growers 
by  building  a  hotbed  over  the  outside  patch,  and 
applying  artificial  heat.  At  Cornell,  such  a  bed  60x40 
feet  will  be  forced  next  winter.  Celery  is  another 
crop  for  the  glass  gardener.  This  is  wanted  in  May, 
but  will  prove  one  of  the  hardest  of  all  to  force  in  the 
greenhouse.  Its  tendency  under  forcing  is  to  run  to 
seed,  and  to  refuse  to  bleach  properly.  The  list  of 
vegetables  suitable  for  forcing  might  be  greatly  ex¬ 
tended.  There  is  every  prospect  that  within  the  next 
10  years,  this  business  will  be  wonderfully  developed. 
That  is  why  Prof.  Bailey  considers  training  in  green¬ 
house  work  so  important.  It  will  be  made  a  special 
feature  of  the  horticultural  course  at  Cornell. 

O 

Fashion  has  much  to  do  with  changes  in  food,  and 
the  introduction  of  new  products.  At  the  Ellerslie 
stock  farm,  is  a  huge  poultry  plant  from  which  20,000 
broilers  are  marketed  during  the  year.  Mr.  Seely, 
the  manager  of  this  department,  recently  gave  us  a 
new  point  about  the  demand  for  his  baby  White 
Plymouth  Rocks.  A  few  years  ago,  the  family  of  one 
of  our  American  millionaires  went  to  Paris  and  ate  a 
dinner  at  which  little  birds  were  served — one  for  each 
guest.  They  were  smaller  than  ordinary  broilers — 
one  whole  one  providing  about  meat  enough  for  each 
person.  This  seemed  like  an  agreeable  “  fad,”  and 
when  they  returned  to  America,  this  family  demanded 
these  little  birds  in  place  of  broilers.  This  fashion 
has  spread  among  the  rich  until  a  plump  chicken 
five  weeks  old,  will  often  sell  for  as  much  as  a  large 
broiler.  Of  course  this  means  a  gain  to  the  feeder  of 
at  least  a  month’s  feeding.  It  just  illustrates  how 
changes  in  fashion  strike  below  the  surface  into  the 
production  of  articles  of  food.  The  rich  and  fastidious 
demand  delicacies — fruits,  vegetables  and  meats  out  of 
their  natural  season.  This  demand  stimulates  inventive 
genius,  and  men  are  found  who  invent  the  appliances 
needed  to  produce  the  artificial  conditions  required  to 
grow  plants  and  animals  out  of  their  seasons.  These 
appliances  are  improved  and  extended,  until  what 
was  once  a  luxury,  becomes  cheapened  to  a  necessity 
and  rich  and  poor  alike  enjoy  it.  That  is  the  history 
of  forced  fruits  and  vegetables,  broilers,  hothouse 
lambs,  etc.  Speaking  of  the  great  demand  for  broil¬ 
ers,  Mr.  Seely  said  that  one  single  hotel  in  New  York 
City  would  gladly  make  a  contx-act  to  take  the  entire 
Ellerslie  product  of  20,000  per  year. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

“  Death  on  Catti.e  Fi.y  ”  seems  to  be  in  favor  in  fly  time  with 
stockmen.  We  see  letters  from  breeders  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  who  report  success  with  it  in  protecting  animals  from 
flies,  and  in  most  cases,  they  back  up  their  recommendations 
with  new  orders  for  it.  C.  E.  Mills  Oil  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are 
the  manufacturers. 

The  great  argument  in  favor  of  clover  is  that  it  saves  nitrogen 
by  taking  it  from  the  air.  Thus  in  a  clover  rotation,  less  nitrogen 
need  be  bought.  More  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  must  be  used, 
though — to  force  the  clover.  William  A.  Pleasants,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  is  a  fertilizer  dealer  who  recognizes  this  fact.  He  puts  up  a 
fertilizer  specially  adapted  to  lands  that  do  not  need  much  nitro¬ 
gen.  Here,  then,  is  a  good  chance  to  secure  prices  on  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  alone.  Try  it. 

How  about  those  farm  tools?  Does  the  hayrake,  the  mowing 
machine,  or  other  implement,  look  weather  beaten  and  rusty  ! 
Perhaps  they  stand  out  in  the  weather  !  No  matter  where  they 
are,  we  think  it  safe  to  say  they  need  a  coat  of  paint,  and  it  will 
be  big  money  in  your  pocket  to  supply  this  want.  You  probably 
don’t  want  to  bother  to  mix  paint.  Well,  send  a  postal  card  to 
O.  W.  Ingersoll,  240  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will 
tell  you  how  to  provide  paint  ready  mixed  at  little  cost. 

Ouu  advices  are  that  hundreds  of  new  silos  are  being  built  this 
season.  Every  one  will  need  a  cutter.  We  do  hope  that  these  silo 
men  won’t  go  and  get  some  poor,  weak  thing  just  because  it  is 
“  cheap.”  If  they  do,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  rush,  there  will  be 
a  breakdown  and  smashup  that  may  upset  the  whole  thing.  The 
Ohio  cutter,  made  by  the  Silver  Mfg.  Co..  Salem,  O.,  is  a  good  one. 
It  will  chop  up  your  corn  fodder  in  a  way  that  will  surprise  you. 
Better  not  buy  till  you  look  over  its  merits.  How  ?  Send  to 
them  for  a  book  on  “  Silos  and  Ensilage”  that  will  teach  you  many 
things  you  don’t  know  now  ! 

In  wagons,  as  in  many  other  farm  implements,  the  middleman’s 
profit  and  expense  in  finding  customers,  make  the  cost  come 
pretty  high  compared  with  the  original  cost  of  production  and 
reasonable  profit.  The  manufacturers  who  sell  through  agents, 
must  protect  the  agents  in  a  good,  high  price,  and  are,  therefore, 
not  able  to  sell  to  the  consumer  direct  at  a  price  that  would  be 
profitable  if  no  agents  or  middlemen  were  employed.  The  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Buckboard  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  are  avoiding  the  middle¬ 
man  feature,  and  give  the  plain  retail  price  in  their  catalogue  or 
price  list,  and  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  at  these  prices.  We  are 
using  one  of  their  two-seated,  covered  wagons  at  the  home  farm, 
now  for  the  third  year,  and  find  it  in  every  way  equal,  and  in  many 
features,  superior,  to  others  that  we  have  used  at  nearly  double 
the  cost. 

Report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1894. 
In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  valuable  publication  that  is 
issued  by  any  State  Board.  It  contains  reports  of  the  work  done 
at  the  New  Haven  Station  as  well  as  that  carried  on  at  the  Storrs 
Agricultural  College.  In  addition  to  this  valuable  matter,  are 
the  papers  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board. 
Bulletin  No.  121,  of  the  New  Haven,  (Conn.)  Station,  pictures  and 
describes  two  bad  insects — the  Elm  leaf  beetle  and  the  San  Jos6 
Scale.  Whex-ever  we  go,  we  notice  the  woi-k  of  this  Elm  leaf 
beetle— iu  the  brown  and  punctui-ed  leaves.  Spraying  the  trees 
and  leaves  with  Paris-green  iu  water,  or  using  kerosene  emulsion 
beneath  the  trees  to  kill  the  insect  in  the  pupal  stage,  are  methods 
of  fighting,  the  insect. 


Do  NOT  stint  the  family's  use  of  fresh 
fruit  in  order  to  fill  your  preserve  closet. 
There  is  more  health  and  enjoyment  in 
fruit  as  Nature  prepares  it,  than  can  be 
extracted  from  the  jam  pot.  The  sweet 
tooth’s  demands  need  not  be  ignored;  yet 
we  may  bear  in  mind  that  they  do  not 
indicate  a  very  well-balanced  ration. 

* 

Nowadays,  tomatoes  and  green  corn 
lend  a  festive  appearance  to  the  city 
restaurant,  and  refresh  the  flagging  ap¬ 
petites  of  the  year  ’round  workers.  But 
the  most  ideal  summer  indulgence  is  the 
watermelon.  Its  unadulterated  spark¬ 
ling  sweetness  is  well  appreciated  ;  but 
perhaps  we  do  not  always  remember  to 
thank  Providence  that  there  are  some 
delights  which  man  can’t  meddle  with 
and  “  improve,”  thereby  making  it 
necessary  to  stamp  them  “  genuine.” 


IS  THE  BALLOT  A  BURDEN? 

A  DISCUSSION  OF  ITS  WEIGHT  AND  ITS 
WORTH. 

N  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  6,  Mollie  Wig¬ 
gins  tells  us  in  an  article  on  “  Wom¬ 
an’-.  Rights”  how  the  duties  of  the  aver¬ 
age  woman  would  not  allow  her  the  time 
to  “  run  this  republic.”  Mary  A.  Liver¬ 
more  says  that  the  argument  most  often 
brought  against  equal  suffrage  is  : 
“Suppose  a  woman  should  be  elected  to 
Congress  what  would  become  of  her 
husband  and  children  ?  ”  Mrs.  Liver¬ 
more  says,  “  The  ordinary  man  voter  is 
in  about  as  much  danger  of  being  elected 
to  Congress  as  he  is  of  being  struck  by 
lightning,  and  the  ordinary  woman  when 
she  becomes  a  voter,  will  run  about  the 
same  risk.”  This  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  likelihood  of  the  average 
woman  ever  being  called  on  to  “  run  this 
republic.”  There  is  no  argument  made 
by  opponents  of  woman  suffrage  so 
noticeable  as  this,  of  the  time  it  is  going 
to  take  for  women  to  vote.  One  might 
imagine  that  they  would  begin  early  on 
January  1,  and  keep  it  up  till  late  on 
December  31.  The  average  man  seems 
able  to  vote,  often  taking  a  keen  interest 
in  politics,  and  not  ha  ve  it  interfere  w  ith 
his  business,  pleasure  or  family  duties. 

“  The  average  woman,”  this  corre¬ 
spondent  says,  must  be  able  to  do  a 
multitude  of  things,  among  others  “  have 
an  idea  of  current  events,  belong  to 
numerous  organizations,  and  be  able  to 
preside  or  read  or  write  a  paper  for  the 
same,”  etc.  If  she  can  do  all  this  is  she 
not  fit  to  cast  an  intelligent  vote  with¬ 
out  much  further  preparation,  and  make 
her  thoughts,  her  brain,  her  culture, 
count  in  the  most  direct  way  on  some  of 
the  problems  that  are  affecting  the 
future  weal  or  woe  of  our  country  ? 
Unhappily,  some  of  us  are  so  constituted 
that  we  cannot  help  but  feel  a  living 
interest  in  the  way  this  republic  is  run, 
and  feel  perfectly  willing  to  bear  our 
part  of  the  responsibility  of  it,  or  at 
least  share  it  with  the  ignorant  “  hired 
man”  who  said  when  we  asked  him  how 
he  was  going  to  vote  on  certain  ques¬ 
tions,  that  he  didn’t  know  ;  when  he 
lived  in  the  other  neighborhood,  he 
always  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  be¬ 
cause  the  most  of  them  did. 

Mollie  Wiggins  quotes  Longfellow's 
beautiful  lines : 

“  As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is 
So  unto  man  is  woman 
Useless  each  without  the  other." 

Where  is  the  point  where  they  cease  to 
be  “  Useless  each  without  the  other  ”  ?  Is 
it  just  before  they  reach  the  ballot  box  ? 
She  also  asks  us  “  What  American  would 
exchange  her  lot  with  that  of  a  German 
woman  who  has  the  right  of  suffrage?” 
quoting  the  difference  in  the  courtesy 
towards  women  while  traveling  alone  in 
Germany  or  here.  If  this  is  so,  though 
I  have  known  of  women  traveling  some 
months  in  Germany  and  experiencing  no 
discourtesy  from  officials,  do  we  owe  the 


general  kindness  and  courtesy  of  Ameri¬ 
can  men  solely  to  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  vote  ?  Is  the  unprotected  female 
in  danger  in  Wyoming,  in  Colorado,  in 
Kansas  ? 

In  this  article,  also,  the  writer  calls 
our  attention  to  the  weakness  and  in¬ 
capacity  as  a  voter  of  the  woman  in  New 
York  State  who  asked  her  husband 
whether  she  would  better  vote  at  a 
school  election,  and  says,  “  Imagine  a 
man  asking  his  wife  whether  he  should 
vote.”  Is  it  so  uncommon  for  husband 
or  wife  to  say  “  Would  I  better  do  this 
or  that  ?  ”  In  the  troublous  times  of  the 
school  commissioner  ballot  law  of  1893, 
many  of  us  asked  the  advice  of  husbands, 
and  nobly  they  stood  by  us,  even  to  the 
ballot  box. 

But  there  is  one  phase  of  the  “  rights  ” 
question  which  even  our  friend  wants, 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  ;  but  she  does 
not  “  hope  for  this  soon.”  And,  indeed, 
she  may  not ;  but  she  will  find  that 
equal  suffrage  will  be  a  long  step  to¬ 
wards  it.  for  it  is  a  truth  that  history 
confirms,  that  a  ballotless  class  are 
always  at  a  disadvantage  in  any  attempt 
to  obtain  equal  rights. 

ELLA  C.  GOODELL. 


POINTS  ON  LAUNDRY  WORK. 

HERE  are  women  in  this  world 
who  seem  to  think  that  they  are 
never  really  accomplishing  anything  un¬ 
less  they  make  hard  work  of  it.  They 
scorn  all  easy  ways,  characterizing  them 
as  ‘  slack-twisted  ’  and  ‘  shirky,’  and  take 
to  themselves  great  credit  for  getting 
through  an  enormous  amount  of  hard 
work.” 

This  remark  was  recently  called  forth 
by  a  wordy  encounter  between  an  ex¬ 
perienced  housekeeper  and  a  woman  to 
whom  she  had  given  a  great  deal  of  work, 
says  the  New  York  Ledger.  From  the 
first,  there  had  been  an  effort  to  make 
the  labor  as  light  as  possible,  but  it  was 
at  last  given  up  as  a  hopeless  under¬ 
taking. 

“  In  all  of  my  experience,”  said  this 
housekeeper,  in  narrating  the  circum¬ 
stances,  “  I  never  met  a  woman  so  set 
and  obstinate  as  the  one  1  have  just 
been  employing.  She  has  resolutely  re¬ 
fused  to  have  the  clothes  put  to  soak, 
preferring  what  she  calls  ‘  elbow-grease  ’ 
to  all  manner  of  labor-saving  appliances. 
Then  she  grumbled  about  the  work  in 
one  breath,  and  boasted  of  her  ability  to 
do  it  in  another,  until  it  became  so  weari¬ 
some  that  1  gave  her  up  in  disgust. 

“During  my  residence  abroad,  I  got 
some  points  in  laundry  work  that  were 
worthy  of  adoption,  and  others  I  have 
worked  out  for  myself.  It  is  the  great¬ 
est  saving  of  time  and  strength  to  use  a 
small  table  or  fiat  board  and  a  soft  scrub¬ 
bing  brush.  I  can  take  an  ordinary  gar¬ 
ment  with  collar  and  sleeves  badly  soiled, 
and  cleanse  it  by  this  process  in  one- 
third  of  the  time  and  with  infinitely  less 
hard  work  than  the  average  laundress. 
1  make  a  mixture  of  soap  and  kerosene 
oil  and  let  it  stand  over  night,  or  prepare 
it  and  keep  it  in  a  stoppered  jug  or  bottle. 
With  a  soft  brush,  rub  the  collar  and 
cuffs,  and  all  of  the  soiled  places,  then 
roll  the  garment  up  for  a  few  minutes 
while  others  are  being  done.  When  all 
are  prepared,  begin  with  the  first  and 
rinse  and  brush  the  surface  with  hot 
soapsuds.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
garment  will  need  no  further  rubbing. 
I  do  not  approve  of  clothes  being  merely 
scalded.  They  need  not  be  boiled  for 
any  length  of  time,  but  should  have 
about  one  to  three  minutes  in  actually 
boiling  suds.  This  dissolves  any  gummy 
substances  that  may  not  rub  out  of  the 
fibers,  and  makes  the  clothes  more  clean 
and  certainly  more  healthful.  Clothes 
soaked  over  night  in  warm  suds  made 
with  the  soap  and  kerosene  mixture,  will 


wash  easier  and  look  better,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  wearing  much  longer,  than  those 
laundered  in  the  ordinary  way.” 


SCIENTIFIC  FEEDING. 

HE  stock  raiser  believes  more  or  less 
in  the  scientific  feeding  of  his 
cattle.  He  knows  that  some  kinds  of 
food  are  more  suitable  under  certain 
conditions  and  for  specific  purposes,  than 
are  others  ;  that  indiscriminate  feeding 
often  works  mischief;  and  that  on  proper 
proportioning  and  careful  administra¬ 
tion  of  feed  stuffs  depends,  in  large 
measure,  the  health  of  his  stock  and  the 
salableness  of  the  animals  or  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  But  what  about  the  feeding  of 
the  human  animals  on  the  farm  ?  Is 
not  their  proper  nourishment  quite  as 
important  as  that  of  the  stock  ?  Con¬ 
sidered  merely  from  a  financial  stand¬ 
point,  the  health  and  energy  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  worker,  is  of  the  greatest 
value.  And  the  physical  organizations 
of  the  human  creature  and  the  brute  are 
not  so  unlike  that  the  higher  one  is 
indifferent  to  the  principles  which  gov¬ 
ern  the  growth  and  nurture  of  the 
lower. 

“  But,”  says  the  wise  farmer,  “  that  is 
the  woman’s  business.”  True,  my  friend, 
it  is  the  woman’s  business ;  a  business 
for  which  she  needs  to  fit  herself,  even 
as  do  her  husband  and  brother  for  theirs 
— at  agricultural  colleges  and  through 
scientific  books,  and  high-grade  periodi¬ 
cals.  She  needs  help  from  experiment 
stations  as  much  as  they  ;  she  needs  in¬ 
spiration  and  strengthening  of  purpose 
through  conferences  with  others  in  the 
same  business. 

Much  time,  thought  and  money  have 
been  expended  of  late  years  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  concerning  the  feeding  and  care  of 
farm  animals.  No  enterprising  farmer 
or  stock  breeder  nowadays  thinks  him¬ 
self  able  to  carry  on  his  business  with¬ 
out  some  study  of  the  results  of  scien¬ 
tific  research.  The  time  is  coming  when 
no  woman  will  any  more  think  of  under¬ 
taking  to  keep  house,  much  less  bear 
and  rear  children,  without  some  study 
of  domestic  science,  and  some  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  and  physiological  prop¬ 
erties  of  food  and  its  scientific  prepara¬ 
tion.  Already  agricultural  colleges  are 
adding  a  domestic  science  department, 
and  experiment  stations  are  talked  of  in 


connection  with  the  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations.  Farmers’  institutes  are 
introducing  lectures  on  cooking.  Peri¬ 
odicals  have  been  established  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  disseminating  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  ;  and  many  of  the  better  class 
of  agricultural  papers  and  magazines 
are  devoting  columns  regularly  to  the 
consideration  of  the  best  food  for  health, 
and  its  scientific  preparation. 

Now  let  the  farmer  who  has  been  bene- 
fitted  by  the  information  so  fully  and 
freely  offered  by  agricultural  college 
bulletins  and  experiment  stations,  show 
his  appreciation  by  encouraging  in  every 
way  the  spreading  of  correct  knowledge 
of  domestic  affairs,  in  which,  surely,  he 
is  also  interested.  Much  as  science  has 
done  and  is  doing  for  the  farm,  who 
shall  say  that  yet  more  may  not  be  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  home  ?  Certainly  the 
health,  probably  the  happiness,  and 
quite  possibly  the  morals,  of  the  people, 
are  influenced  by  what  they  eat.  j.  a.  j. 


QUIETING  RESTLESS  CHILDREN. 

LOVE  of  stimulants  is  inherent  in 
very  few  children,  says  the  New 
York  Press,  but  is  a  taste  inculcated 
during  infancy,  not  alone  by  nurses,  but 
by  mothers,  who,  through  ignorance  or 
indifference,  run  terrible  future  risks 
for  sake  of  a  little  present  quiet.  It  is 
in  the  medicine,  that  the  harm  lies.  No 
matter  what  the  ailment  may  be,  the 
remedies  are  near  kin — drops,  cordials, 
pai'egoric  or  laudanum,  given  with  the 
intention,  not  so  much  to  cure,  as  to 
soothe  the  child  and  induce  sleep.  The 
prime  factor  of  all  these  compounds  is 
opium.  Opium  itself  is  a  wonderful 
medicine,  but  a  skilled  practitioner  hesi¬ 
tates  to  give  it  to  a  child,  because  its  re¬ 
sults  are  impossible  to  foresee.  Where 
10  drops  of  laudanum  scarcely  affect  one 
child,  it  might  kill,  and  often  has  killed, 
another. 

Paregoric  is  laudanum  and  camphor 
with  two  other  ingredients,  and  while 
not  so  dangerous,  possesses  great  possi¬ 
bilities  for  evil.  Drops  and  cordials  are 
much  like  paregoric,  only  stronger,  and 
soothing  syrups  also  contain  opium  in 
some  form.  I  do  not  imply  that  those 
medicines  should  never  be  used  for  child¬ 
ren.  On  the  contrary,  paregoric  espe¬ 
cially  is  essentially  a  child's  remedy.  But 
it  takes  a  mighty  sensible  mother  or 
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nurse  to  tell  when  it  is  necessary  to  be 
taken.  To  put  a  child’s  crying  down  to 
hunger  or  illness,  is  a  tradition  of  the 
nursery  that  has  survived  many  a  better 
theory,  and  bids  fair  to  outlast  many 
more.  A  little  discipline  rightly  applied 
often  effects  a  rapid  and  lasting  cure  for 
unexplainable  fears.  Babies,  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  thing,  do  not  need  medicines  other 
than  pure  air,  cleanliness  and  nutritious 
food. 

The  only  time  a  mother  is  really  ex¬ 
cusable  for  drugging  a  child,  is  when 
one  sleepless  night  has  followed  another 
for  weeks.  Few  babies  sleep  well  until 
their  second  year,  and  when  a  mother 
has  no  one  to  relieve  her,  and,  moreover, 
has  both  hands  full  of  work  through  the 
day,  it  is  no  wonder  she  acts  against  her 
better  judgment.  Though  did  she  but 
know  it.  a  harmless  nerve  sedative  will 
serve  the  purpose  better.  Bromide  of 
potassium  put  up  in  five-grain  powders, 
one  dissolved  in  a  wine  glass  of  water 
and  given  the  child  through  the  day  and 
evening,  will  insure  a  good,  healthy 
sleep.  If  the  dose  is  too  large,  the  child 
will  become  languid  and  break  out  in 
pimples,  but  no  harm  will  come  of  it. 
After  a  couple  of  days’ treatment,  stop 
giving  it,  but  put  the  child  to  bed  at  the 
same  hour  in  a  cool,  dark  room,  and  very 
likely  he  will  fall  asleep  from  force  of 
habit. 

Habit  is  the  keynote  of  successful  train¬ 
ing  for  children.  Regular  hours  for 
meals,  regular  bed  hours,  regular  exer¬ 
cise  !  A  regular  bed  hour  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to,  wil  do  more  to  encourage  sleep 
than  medicine.  A  warm  bath  on  retiring 
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and  a  dark,  cool  room  are  better  sopo¬ 
rifics  than  opiates. 

THE  IN  TERES  TEO  SCHOOL  DIR  EC  TOR 

(Scene. — School-room.  Close  of  the  first  day. 
Children  in  the  outer  hall.  Enter  school  director). 

I  RECTOR  (to  young  lady  teacher) : 
“  I  have  called  to  see  whether  there 
is  anything  that  you  need.” 

Teacher  :  “  No,  everything  is  very 
satisfactory  ;  but  I  have  been  so  amused 
to-day,  at  the  different  pronunciations, 
by  the  pupils,  of  the  word — yes.” 

D.  :  “  How  do  they  pronounce  it  ?” 

T.  :  “I  will  show  you”  (calling).  “Child¬ 
ren”  (enter  several  children).  “Dick,  my 
boy,  can  you  bring  up  some  coal,  for  me, 
before  you  go  home  ?” 

Dick:  “Yip.” 

T.  :  “  Pearl,  will  you  tell  your  mother, 
that  I  say  that  you  have  been  a  good 
girl  to-day  ?” 

Pearl  (looking  bashfully  down):  “Yis.” 

T.  :  “Danny,  will  you  try  to  come  a 
little  earlier,  in  the  morning  ?” 

Danny:  “  Ya-as,  I  had  to  help  me 
mither  a  dale  this  morning.” 

T.  :  “  John  will  you  remember  to  bring 
your  book,  to-morrow  ?” 

John  :  “  Yaw,  dat  I  will.” 

T.  (as  the  children  pass  out)  :  “  There 
are  other  ways.  I  shall  try  to  teach  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  that,  as  well  as 
other,  words  ;  but  I  shall  have  a  task.” 

D.  :  “Weill  I  hope  you  may  be  success¬ 
ful.”  (After  a  moment’s  silence).  “If  I 
should  ask  you  to  take  a  school  of  one, 
with  me  for  the  pupil,  how  would  you 
pronounce  the  word  ?” 

T.  (with  a  little  hesitancy) :  “  Yes.”  j. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children, 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Ladies'  Blazer. 

This  handsome  jacket  is  made  of  steel 
gray  faced  cloth,  the  rounded  cutaway 
fronts  being  faced  to  turn  back  in 
pointed  lapels  that  may  be  worn  open  as 
here  shown,  or  close  across  the  bust. 
The  rolling  coat  collar  joins  the  lapels 
in  notches.  The  close  fitting  back  has 
center  and  side  back  seams  that  end 
just  below  the  waist  line,  where  the 
godets  are  inserted  and  roll  gracefully 
in  folds  to  the  lower  edge.  Full  sleeves 
are  disposed  in  plaits  at  the  top,  the 
lower  portions  fitting  the  arm  below  the 
elbow.  All  edges  are  completed  with  a 
double  row  of  machine  stitching  in  tailor 
style,  which,  with  the  seams,  must  be 
well  pressed  on  the  wrong  side,  laying  a 
damp  cloth  between  the  garment  and 
the  hot  iron,  to  assure  a  perfect  finish. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  six  sizes,  32,  34, 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Love  Envieth  Not. — “  Merit  and  for¬ 
tune  do  not  often  meet  in  the  same  per¬ 
son.” — Old  Proverb  I  beg  leave  to  differ 
with  the  teachings  of  this  old  maxim  ; 
merit  and  fortune  meet  more  often  in 
the  same  person  than  the  envious,  slan¬ 
dering  world  allows.  If  a  person  inherit 
a  small  fortune,  the  first  things  he 
encounters  are  the  suspicious  looks  and 
sneering  words  of  some  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ances  ;  perhaps  those  who  envy  him 
his  good  forture,  and  who  let  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  pass  to  show  their  ill  will.  He  is 
accused  of  being  proud  and  over-beai- 
ing  ;  and,  indeed,  those  who  are  what 
we  call  rich,  are  often  made  ugly  by  the 
ill-bred  manners  of  those  who  have  less 
means  at  their  command.  The  rich  are 
often  much  more  amiable  than  they  are 
given  credit  for  being,  aunt  bachel. 

Lifting  With  the  Hands  and  Arms. 
— Probably  the  majority  of  persons  who 
have  burdens  to  lift  and  to  carry,  have 
never  been  taught  how  to  lift,  and  un¬ 
necessarily  strain  themselves  because  of 
their  lacK  of  the  proper  knowledge. 
Even  without  the  training  nurses  receive 
in  lifting  patients,  or  pupils  in  gymnas¬ 
tics,  much  may  be  done  in  hand  and  arm 
practice  at  home  if  one  will  only  think 
about  it.  Almost  unconsciously,  if  one 
is  bent  on  saving  the  back  and  abdomen 
from  strain,  the  strength  of  hands  and 
arms  is  greatly  increased  by  the  effort 
to  limit  the  exercised  force  to  those  mem¬ 
bers.  Burdens  are  carried  much  more 
easily  and  less  harmfully,  when  the  body 
is  carried  erect.  Every  woman  realizes 
how  wearisome  it  is  to  work  in  a  bent 
attitude,  and  the  wise  one  either  lowers 
her  whole  body  to  her  work,  or  elevates 
her  work  to  her  stature.  There  is  such 
a  think  as  lengthening  or  shortening 
the  legs  of  inanimate  things  ;  but  some 
people  toil  on,  and  break  their  backs, 
grow  round-shouldered  and  consump¬ 
tive,  as  though  they  had  never  found  it 
out.  m.  w.  F. 


CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

It  matters  little  where  I  was  born 
Or  if  my  parents  were  rich  or  poor, 

Whether  they  shrank  at  the  cold  world’s  scorn 
Or  walked  in  the  pride  of  wealth  secure. 

But  whether  I  live  an  honest  man 

And  hold  my  integrity  firm  in  my  clutch, 

I  tell  you,  brother,  plain  as  I  am, 

It  matters  much  ! 

—From  the  Swedish. 

_ W.  D.  Howells  in  The  Outlook: 

“  Among  silly  people,  there  is  a  habit 
of  talking  sentimentally  with  children 
about  their  beaux  and  ‘fellows.’  Such 
talk  is  very  pernicious.  Why  can’t  these 
unthinking  people  let  the  children  alone? 
The  little  friendships  between  the  boys 
and  girls  are  very  precious.  A  little 
girl  has  a  fancy  for  a  little  boy,  just  as 
she  would  have  for  a  little  girl.  Why 
must  the  older  people  step  in  and  spoil 


all  the  sweetness  of  the  fancy  by  giving  j 
it  a  sentimental  interpretation  ?” 
....Bruveke:  “Two  persons  cannot 
long  be  friends  if  they  cannot  forgive 
each  other’s  failings.” 

. . .  .Rabbi  Joseph  Silverman:  “Woman, 
do  not  waste  one-third  of  your  life  in 
learning  arts  to  use  in  fascinating  man, 
another  third  in  striving  to  keep  charms 
that  are  fast  fleeting,  and  the  remainder 
in  deploring  the  fading  of  those  charms.” 

_ N.  Y.  Press:  “It  is  possible  for 

woman  to  achieve  political  emancipation 
and  a  greater  degree  of  social  freedom 
without  any  depreciation  of  womanly 
qualities.  But  it  is  not  amiss  to  warn 
them  that  freedom  brings  dangers  to  be 
avoided  as  well  as  opportunities  of  high 
advancement.  Of  much  more  import¬ 
ance  to  women  than  the  ballot,  are  the 
graces  that  are  natural  to  her,  beneficial 
to  her  children,  and  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  world.” 


Better  than 

any  other  :  Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get 
a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a 
half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “How 
to  Take  Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob, 
both  free ;  use  enough  to  find  out ;  if 
you  don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back  and 
get  the  whole  of  your  money. 

Soi  l  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
evervwhere — handy  cans.  Best  o  1  for  farm  111a- 
chinerv  also.  I  f  \  oil  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


the  Leading  Conservatory  of  America^ 

Carl.  Faelten,  Director. 

Founded  i  n  1853  by 
E.Tourj6e._^  .  Tn  | 


Send  for  Prospectus 
giving  full  information. 
Frank  W.  H  ale.  General  Manager. 
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lx  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorkkr. 

Quickens 
The  Appetite 
Makes  the 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

By  F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  8.  This  hook  discusses  the 
more  important  principles  which  underlie  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  is  just  what 
the  practical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany  needs.  Cloth,  $1. 

Country  Roads. 

I.  P.  Roberts  and  others.  Expert  opinions 
upon  laying  out,  constructing  and  maintain¬ 
ing’  public  highways.  Highway  laws.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Paper,  20  cents. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


Weak  Strong. 


THE  ONLY  GOLD  MEDAL 

Sarsaparilla 

Has  Cured 


Others 

And  Will  Cure  You. 


Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  for  Coughs. 


1C  Vflil  Uf  AMT  Tft  bu-v  il  Buggy.  Surrey 

M  lUU  ?**»•*»  I  RoarlnrSprinifWagoii 


styles.  Our  vehicles  are  first-class,  and  prices  RIGHT. 

Kalamazoo  Buckboard  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


and  Bicycles,  at  Factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per 
cent  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  Itshows 
all  the  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices  It  has  200 
pages  and  Is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  Issued. 
Bend  for  Catalog.  M.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Write  to-d»j. 


We  Pay  Freight 


on  Buggies,  Car¬ 
riages  &  Harness 


when  shipped  to  localities  s,,,;cified  in  our  Money -Saving  Catalogue. 
We  also  ship  goods  Subject  to  Inspection,  and  require  no  payment 
in  advance.  In  any  case,  whether  cash  is  sent  with  order,  or  paid 
after  inspection,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  refund  all  moneys  paid  for 
goods  which  are  not  equal  to  representation  in  every  respect.  We  aim 
to  have  buyers  say  that  goods  arc:  even  better  than  we  represent 
them  to  be,  and  we  never  fail  to  secure  this  excellent  endorsement. 
We  sell  a  good,  durable  buggy  at  845.00;  and  a  fine  one,  good  enough 
Not  "A"  grade,  nor  "A A"  grade,  bin  for  any  body,  at  851.50.  Open  Buggies  as  low  as  8:t£-5<>,  anc  other 
•uiierior  in  finish  and  furnishing  to  goods  at  equally  favorable  figures.  Warranted  Two  Yearn.  Write 

©ne^grad^anil'siIIP  one^fdes's  vsUue^  ^or  catalogue.  MIAMI  MANUF’G  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


EVAPORATE  YOUR  FRUIT. 

Every  farmhouse  has  some  fruit,  some  time  during  the  season,  that  goes  to 
waste,  and  that  would  be  most  valuable  during  the  winter  months,  if  it  were  dried 
and  put  away  for  use.  But  you  have  no  convenient  way  of  drying  it,  so  it  is 

thrown  out  and  lost.  Now  what  is 
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needed  to  save  all  this  waste  is  a  small, 
cheap,  convenient  drier  that  can  be 
readily  brought  into  use.  The  U.  S. 
Cook  Stove  Drier  fills  this  need  to  per¬ 
fection.  The  illustration  shows  this 
Drier  complete  on  an  ordinary  cook 
stove.  It  can  also  be  used  on  an  oil  or 
gasoline  stove.  It  has  eight  galvanized 
wire-cloth  trays,  containing  12  square 
feet  of  tray  surface.  The  dimensions 
are :  Base,  22x16  inches  ;  height,  26 
inches.  Sent  by  freight  at  the  receiver’s 
expense.  Weight,  crated,  about  27 
pounds.  It  is  always  ready,  and  with 
ordinary  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  The 
thrifty  housewife  can  make  it  pay  for 
itself  several  times  over  in  drying  fruit 
for  home  use,  and  may  he  able  to  dry 
fruit  enough  with  it  to  exchange  for  all 
the  groceries  needed  for  a  large  family. 

Wo  have  sold  hundreds  of  these  during 
past  years  for  $7  ;  but  we  have  been  able 
to  get  a  reduction  this  year,  and  can  now  send  it  and  The  R.  N.-Y.,  one  year,  for 
35.  Or  we  will  send  it  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  a  club  of  12  new  subscriptions 
at  31  each.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  should  be  in  every  home  where  fruit  is  to 
be  had,  and,  at  the  reduced  price  this  year,  we  expect  to  ship  at  least  one  thousand 
Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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August  10 


We  desire  to  inform  you  right  off  that 
we  want  to  talk  a  little  “Big  I”  about 
The  R.  N.-Y.  this  week.  In  offering 
the  paper  for  the  rest  of  1895,  for  25 
cents,  and  giving  you  10  cents  of  that  in 
the  way  of  commission,  we  realize  fully 
that  we  have  started  the  literary  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  year.  We  want  you  to  know 
and  realize  what  that  offer  means.  After 
thinking  over  our  varied  store  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  we  have  selected  this  letter,  which 
recently  came  from  a  farmer  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  as  a  suitable  text : 

As  I  contemplate  making  a  change  in  my  farm 
paper,  would  you  please  send  me  a  sample  copy 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.?  X  have  been  a  subscriber  for 

some  years  to  the - ;  there  is  no  denying 

the  fact,  that  it  is  a  good  paper,  but  I  find  two 
faults  in  it:  First,  It  is  a  local  paper,  for  people 
of  one  particular  section.  Second,  It  has  for  its 
contributors,  men  that  derive  the  most  of  their 
yearly  incomes  from  lecturing,  and  spend  it  in 
bringing  the  farm  to  a  high  state  of  productive¬ 
ness,  which  is  no  criterion  for  the  farmer,  that 
must  bring  up  a  family,  and  at  the  same  time, 
make  the  farm  provide  the  means  to  keep  up  its 
fertility.  My  opinion  of  a  good  farm  paper  is  that 
it  should  have,  at  least  some  of  its  contributor's, 
practical  farmers  who  derive  their  whole  income 
from  the  farm,  as  the  majority  of  farmers  must 
do,  and  also  be  suited  to  the  section  in  which  the 
farmer  resides.  f.  J.  p. 

We  regard  that  as  a  frank  and  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  that  man’s  honest  opinion  about 
farm  papers.  Of  course  we  take  pleas¬ 
ure  in  sending  him  sample  copies.  The 
best  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  take  The 
It.  N.-Y.  till  January  1,  189G,  for  25 
cents.  He  will  then  know  something 
about  us. 

* 

We  wish  to  say  right  here  that  we 
don’t  purpose  to  run  down  or  disparage 
our  honest  contemporaries  of  the  farm 
press.  They  are  all  worthy  of  your 
careful  attention.  There  is  room  for  all 
of  us.  We  would  like  to  see  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  all  of  them  doubled.  Do  we 
sit  here  and  claim  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  is 
the  best  farm  paper  in  the  world  ? 
No,  we  don’t !  We  only  claim  that  our 
paper  is  a  business  help  and  a  profitable 
investment  to  any  reading  and  thinking 
farmer.  That’s  all  we  need  to  claim,  for 
it’s  all  any  honest  man  wants. 

We  knew  a  man  once  who  claimed  to 
have  discovered  a  new  principle  of  driv¬ 
ing  a  boat  through  the  water.  It  was 
going  to  knock  steam  power  sky-high, 
because  it  was  so  cheap  !  At  the  stern 
of  his  boat  he  rigged  up  a  big  bellows, 
which  was  to  blow  air  against  the  sails 
and  thus  make  the  boat  go  “  like  the 
wind.”  He  argued  that,  as  the  air, 
blown  against  the  sails,  didn’t  cost 
anything,  of  course  it  was  a  cheap 
power.  But  it  didn’t  work  !  It  was  a 
bitter  pill  to  this  man  to  learn  that 
some  force  outside  of  his  boat  was 
needed  to  push  it  through  the  water.  We 
trust  the  years  have  taught  us  sense 
enough  to  know  that  for  us  to  sit  here 
and  blow  about  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  tell 
you  what  a  fine  paper  it  is,  would  be 
just  like  that  man  with  his  fixed  bellows 
trying  to  blow  wind  against  the  sails. 
No,  let  us  have  a  force  from  outside  to 
blow  this  thing  along. 

* 

The  first  puff  of  wind  is  as  follows  : 

The  R.  N.-Y.  last  year  gave  me  some  points  in 
strawberry  growing  which  were  worth  this  sea- 


Half  Rates  to  Colorado. 

On  August  11  and  12  the  Northwestern 
Line  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado  Springs,  Manitou  and 
Pueblo  and  return  at  half  rates — one 
fare  for  the  round  trip — tickets  good  for 
return  passage,  leaving  Colorado  points 
August  20  to  25,  with  privilege  of  further 
extension  until  September  1.  For  full 
information  apply  to  agents  of  connect¬ 
ing  lines,  or  address  II.  A.  Gross,  G.  E. 
P.  A.,  423  Broadway,  New  York  ;  E.  B. 
Spain,  T.  P.  A.,  40  Exch*nge  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Adv. 


son  alone,  to  me,  all  The  R.  N.-Y.  costs  for  150 
years.  c.  a.  s. 

Heart  Lake,  Pa. 

Glad  of  it !  May  you  live  to  enjoy  the 
paper  that  long  !  Now,  here  is  a  hot 
breeze  from  the  drought-stricken  West¬ 
ern  plains  : 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  part  of  our  family,  and  we 
would  almost  as  soon  think  of  farming  without 
our  better  half  as  to  let  it  stop.  That  is  most  too 
strong,  yet  we  feel  very  grateful  for  its  cheerful 
calls;  it  has  helped  us  to  keep  in  a  cheerful 
mood  in  the  midst  of  everything  that  was  dis¬ 
couraging.  It  has  helped  us,  too,  to  see  both 
sides  of  life  and  not  to  feel  that  we  were  the  only 
people  that  have  hardships  to  bear.  w.  e.  s. 

Hartwell,  Neb. 

That’s  pretty  strong,  and  might  make 
the  women  folks  jealous.  That’s  some¬ 
thing  we  wish  to  avoid,  of  course.  Now 
more  wind  in  our  sails  : 

I  have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  just  10  years,  I 
think,  beginning  when  I  was  21,  and  it  has  been 
worth  more  to  me  than  a  college  education  could 
possibly  have  been.  d.  hekrick. 

Illinois. 

Primer  Science  alone  is  worth  10  times  the  price 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  saying  nothing  of  much  other 
valuable  advice  and  correspondence  we  read  each 
week,  that  is  invaluable.  Long  live  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Ohio.  j.  a.  j. 

The  children  are  delighted  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  so 
much,  that  they  can  hardly  wait  till  it  comes. 
The  paper  is  brimful  of  facts,  and  fresh  at  that. 
It  has  been  a  great  help  to  us.  The  mystery  to 
me  is,  how  so  many  farmers  can  do  without  it. 

Berks  County,  Pa.  e.  r.  s. 

A  gentleman  handed  me  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  Portland  Saturday,  saying,  “You  will  find  meat 
in  that;”  and  I  found  so  much  that  I  want  the 
same  kind  of  “meat”  every  week.  w.  w.  n. 

East  Deering,  Me. 

I  have  just  bought  a  farm  of  124  acres  for  a 
home ,  and  expect,  with  the  aid  of  your  “valuable 
paper,”  to  make  a  good  living  on  it.  I  don’t  see 
how  I  could  get  along  without  The  R.  N.-Y.  I 
get  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  it,  and  some 
valuable  information  out  of  its  advertisements. 

Virginia.  w.  d.  s. 

* 

We  could  easily  give  you  column  after 
column  of  just  such  letters.  They  are 
all  genuine  and  voluntary.  That  is  force 
enough  to  puff  out  our  sails  without  a 
bit  of  “  blow  ”  from  us.  As  to  the  way 
our  correspondents  make  a  living  :  We 
believe  more  really  practical  farmers 
are  writing  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  than  for 
any  other  farm  paper.  We  believe  that 
we  give  space  to  fewer  of  the  “  hacks,” 
or  machine  writers,  than  any  other  simi¬ 
lar  paper.  As  time  goes  on,  we  shall 
weed  them  all  out. 

But  what  we  say  about  The  R.  N.-Y. 
should  have  little  weight  with  a  sub¬ 
scriber.  Let  a  reader  make  up  his  own 
mind,  say  we.  We  will  be  perfectly  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  decision.  All  we  ask  is, 
give  us  a  fair  trial  by  examining  sev¬ 
eral  successive  copies  of  the  paper. 

To  our  present  readers,  we  may  speak 
freely.  Many  of  you  have  written  us 
kind  letters  telling  how  much  you  appre¬ 
ciate  our  paper.  We  like  such  words, 
but  our  printer  and  paper  maker  won’t 
take  them  as  payment  for  their  accounts. 
A  dime  and  a  nickel  as  payment  for  one 
short-term  subscription,  will  make  a 
real  dent  in  one  of  our  numerous  bills. 
We  take  one  of  the  privileges  of  friend¬ 
ship  to  come  right  to  you  and  say  that 
we  want  you  to  help  us  secure  50.000 
short-term  subscriptions  this  fall.  You 
know  that  offer  is  a  grand  one,  and  that 
no  man  can  give  a  fair  excuse  for  not 
accepting  it.  The  only  thing  needed  is 
the  will  on  your  part  to  let  people  know 
about  it.  There  are  lots  of  people  who 
don’t  like  to  be  known  as  agents.  A 
word  from  such  folks  will  be  doubly 
effective.  Don’t  wait  until  late  in  the 
fall.  Go  out  now  while  the  offer  is  at  its 
best.  Every  week  you  wait  cuts  one 
issue  off  the  offer.  Now  then,  friends, 
we’re  waiting  for  you  !  You  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  good  some  of  the 
kind  things  you  have  thought  and  spoken 
about  The  R.  N.-Y  !  What  honest  man 
ever  asks  for  more  than  an  opportunity? 
You  can  have  the  opportunity  and  the 
dime,  and  we’ll  take  the  subscription. 
We  have  a  clerk  all  ready — with  ink  on 
her  pen — to  write  down  that  name  ! 
What  is  it  ? 

Receipts  of  pickling  cucumbers  are  large,  and 
as  the  season  is  a  little  early  for  the  picklers,  they 
move  slowly  at  low  prices. 


Results  prove  conclusively  that  by  the  use  of  fertilizers 
rich  in  potash  the  crops  of 

Wheat  and  Rye  ^ 

and  all  winter  crops  are  largely  increased  and  the  soil  is  positively  enriched. 

We  will  cheerfully  mail  our  pamphlets  on  Potash,  its  Use  and  Abuse  on  tli2 
Farm,y>w  of  cost  I  hey  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  save  you  dollars. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


USE  PLEASANTS’  WHEAT  FERTILIZERS. 


NONE  SUPERIOR.  Buy  direct,  and  you  will  save  from  $5  to  $8  per  ton.  They  contain  more  available  Plant 
rood  to  the  ton  for  the  money  than  any  other  Fertilizers  sold.  They  cost  you  less  than  others  of  similar  grade. 

I  sell  for  CASH,  therefore  run  no  risk  of  bad  debts. 

I  have  no  HEALERS  or  AGENTS,  and  employ  no  SALESMEN. 

-  I  save  YOU  their  PROFITS  and  EXPENSES. 

lor  Prices  and  Circular  of  I ertilizers.  Bone,  South  Carolina  Rock,  Tankage,  Agricultural  Chemicals  and 
Special  Formula;,  write  to  WILLIAM  A.  PLEASANTS,  No.  50«  East  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BECAUSE 


More  Oats  and  Straw, 
More  Corn  and  Stalk, 
More  Luscious  Fruit, 


More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Vegetables, 

More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


Made  by  TIIE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  scientifically-made 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitrate 
Soda— Sulphate  Potash— Muriate  Potash— Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh— Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphoric 
Acid— always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


No!  Always  Lowest  in  Price,  but  Cheapest  because  the  Best. 

WOOLDRIDGE’S 

HIGH-CLASS  FERTILIZERS 

Made  from  strictly  pure  materials — NO  shoddy  or  other  useless  filler  used. 

The  best  grades  of  PURE  DISSOLVED  ANIMAL  BONE  in  connection 
with  ORCHILLA  GUANO  (a  true  Bird  Guano),  which  we  import  from  ORCHILLA 
ISLAND,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  A  FAIR  TRIAL  IS  ALL  THAT  WE  ASK. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

THE  WOOLDRIDGE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

Commercial  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARDWOOD 

ASHES 


Supplied  in  carload  lots,  in  bulk,  sacks,  or 
barrels,  direct  from  Canadian  storehouses. 
lJonc  Meal,  Rone  and  RIood,etC.,  shipped 
direct  from  the  immense  slaughter  houses 
of  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago.  For  prices,  pam¬ 
phlets,  etc.,  address  MUN'ROE.  LALOR  <fc 
CO.,  32  Arcade  Ruilding,  OSWEGO,  N\Y. 
General  Eastern  Agents  for  Armour  &  Co., 
of  Chicago, 


BONE  FERTILIZERS. 


Five  Tons 

of  Grapes 

remove  from  the  soil  12.60  lbs.  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  10.62  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
25.48  lbs.  of  potash.  100  lbs.  of 


r  Bowker’s  Fertilizers. 

SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE  —SURE. 

S^RHWKFR  FERTILIZER  CO., 
a-  LlUllIVLIl  BOSTON  A  NEW  VORK.^S 

Mimmiuimmitis 


Albert’s  Vineyard  Manure 

contains  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  11  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  28  lbs.  of  potash. 

Send  for  free  sample,  and  our  literature  on  “  The 
Manuring  of  Vineyards  and  Orchards,”  and  “  The 
Manuring  of  Garden  Crops.”  They  are  sent  free. 
ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO., 

Importers  of  Chemical  Fertilizers,  88  Wall  St.,N.  Y. 


Hard 


To  meet  the  present 
hard  times  on  farm¬ 
ers  we  will  sell  them 
direct  Good  Fer- 
F"  W  ^  •  tilizers  for 

1  ATI  Q  grain  crops 

is.  H  A  A  at  the  lowest 

wholesale  prices, 
O  $12.00  per  ton  and  upwards; 

TOJ*  Dissolved  South  Carolina 
Bone — the  highest  grade  made, 
_  Dissolved 

Farmers 

Bone  Meal,  Potash  Salts,  Tankage  and 
Nitrate  Soda.  Send  for  circulars. 


Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


E 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 

Complete  rigs  for  gilt-edge  work  and  big  profits. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  407,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


INTEMPERANCE  AND  WAR 

Are  the  Siamese  twin  evils  aiflicting  Christendom  . 
They  unite  Church  and  State.  Woman,  Religion  and 
Labor  against  their  best  friend.  National  Temperance 
Reform.  War  and  Intemperance  do  this  under  the 
same  plea  as  in  the  last  war  as  a  military  (party) 
necessity.  Intemperance  and  war  array  the  unthink¬ 
ing  masses  against  the  enlightened,  individual  con¬ 
science  sole  earthly  dwelling  place  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
sole  hope  of  true  human  freedom.  Are  not  Intem¬ 
perance  and  War  utterly  anti-Christian  ?  Where  are 
we  and  what  is  the  religion  that  licenses  them  ?  Is  it 
American  or  European,  for  or  against  free  labor? 
“  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 

Delavan,  Walworth  Co.,  Wls.  F.  K.  PHCENIX. 


New  York  State  Fair, 

SYRACUSE,  AUGUST  20-31,  1895. 

New  Buildings.  Grounds  Improved.  Railroad  Facil¬ 
ities  Unsurpassed.  Daily  Dairy  Institutes 
Grand  Trotting  and  Bicycle  Races. 

Great  Attractions 

$25,000  IN  PREMIUMS. 

For  Prize  List  and  other  information,  address 
JAS.  R.  DOCHAKTY,  Sec’y,  Albany,  N  Y. 


"S,r„  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

several  of  our  DUBOC-JliRSKV  PRIZE  WIN¬ 
NERS,  and  their  PIGS  will  be  for  sale;  they  have 
taken  First  Prize  at  the  World’s  Fair.  '  Also, 
First  Prize,  Sweepstakes,  and  The  Grand 
#100  Herd  Prize,  open  to  All  Breeds  of  Swine, 
at  the  great  Western  State  Fairs,  the  largest  hog 
shows  in  the  world.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Neatness  in  packing  pays. 

This  is  the  off  season  for  dried  fruits. 

New  hay  is  scarce  and  of  poor  quality. 

Louisiana  rice  growers  look  for  low  prices. 

Cabbages  bring  hardly  enough  to  pay  freight. 

The  watermelon  market  has  been  experiencing 
a  glut. 

The  old  corn  in  store  at  St.  Louis  is  said  to  be  in 
bad  condition. 

The  Bartlett  pear  crop  of  western  New  York  is 
reported  light. 

The  California  prune  crop  is  reported  as  about 
the  same  as  last  year. 

The  condition  of  sweet  potatoes  is  considerably 
below  that  of  last  year. 

The  crop  of  dried  apricots  in  California  is  far 
short  of  that  of  last  year. 

Salmon  oil  for  dressing  leather  is  said  to  be  a 
new  article  on  this  market. 

Receipts  of  Southern  vegetables  have  fallen  off 
largely,  as  nearby  are  so  plentiful. 

In  July  last  year,  971  car-loads  of  watermelons 
were  received  here;  this  year’s  receipts  were  973 
car-loads. 

The  raspberry  crop  this  year  has  been  short, 
and  the  outlook  for  dried  is  excellent.  Prices  are 
likely  to  be  higher. 

Tomatoes  from  Illinois  have  sold  for  less  than 
the  stock  cost  delivered  here.  Several  car-loads 
have  been  received. 

French  prunes  are  high  in  price  this  year,  and 
as  Californias  are  cheap,  the  prospect  for  a  large 
demand  for  the  latter  is  good. 

The  first  Lima  beans  from  New  Jersey  came  in 
during  the  last  week  in  July,  and  the  market 
opened  at  $1.50  per  bag  for  flat. 

Pears  are  reported  as  being,  on  the  whole,  a 
large  crop;  quality  seems  good,  but  prices  have 
been  low,  and  will  probably  so  continue. 

The  U.  S.  Consul  at  Rlieims,  France,  reports 
the  discovery  there  of  a  process  of  preserving 
fruits  by  exposing  them  to  a  vapor  of  alcohol  and 
water. 

A  few  very  fine  Delaware  and  Moore’s  Early 
grapes  from  South  Carolina  sold  for  10  cents  per 
pound  for  the  latter,  and  25  cents  per  pound  for 
the  former. 

Prof.  G.  H.  Whitcher,  formerly  Director  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Experiment  Station,  has  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.  as  general 
traveling  salesman. 

The  Connecticut  Dairymen’s  Association  will 
hold  its  next  annual  exhibition  at  Jewell  Hall, 
Hartford,  in  January  next.  A  full  list  of  prem¬ 
iums  will  be  offered. 

Some  Maryland  muskmelons  came  in  peach 
baskets,  packages  altogether  too  small  to  suit 
buyers  at  this  time  of  year.  Those  in  crates  hold¬ 
ing  about  one-half  barrel  sold  better. 

Farmers  in  the  Chautauqua  grape  belt  say  that 
they  are  not  troubled  with  Canada  thistles  so 
much  as  formerly,  and  attribute  it  to  the  thorough 
culture  given  the  grapes,  and  to  keeping  them 
cut  always  before  going  to  seed  where  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  impracticable. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  mentioned  the  fact  that 
cellulose  made  from  corn  stalks  was  to  be  tested 
for  use  in  the  hulls  of  war  vessels.  The  test  lias 
been  made,  and  Secretary  Herbert  has  given 
orders  that  it  shall  be  used.  It  has  been  found 
far  superior  to  that  formerly  used,  which  was  a 
foreign  product. 

The  acreage  of  potatoes  this  year  is  about  eight 
per  cent  above  that  of  last  year,  and  present  con¬ 
ditions  are  generally  favorable.  More  damage 
than  usual  from  the  Colorado  beetles  is  reported 
from  some  quarters.  The  principal  potato  grow¬ 
ing  States  show  an  average  condition  somewhat 
higher  than  last  year. 

Prof.  Robertson,  Canadian  Dairy  Commissioner, 
has  been  superintending  the  inauguration  at 
Montreal  of  Canadian  cold  storage  butter  trade 
with  England.  Several  steamers  have  been  fitted 
up  with  refrigerators  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  carry  some  cheese  in  the  same  way 
for  comparison  with  that  carried  in  the  usual 
manner. 

The  Minnesota  Dairy  Commissioner  reports  the 
establishment  of  80  creameries  and  20  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  in  that  State  this  year.  The  larger  number 
of  creameries  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
hog  raising  is  an  important  industry  in  the  State, 
and  the  creamery  returns  the  skim-milk  and,  at 
the  same  time  pays  about  as  much  as  the  cheese 
factory, which  returns  nothing.  The  Commissioner 
also  reports  that  the  large  number  of  creameries 
have  driven  oleomargarine  out  of  the  State,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  now  able  to  manufacture  and  sell 
good  butter  at  prices  so  low  that  oleomargarine 
has  no  chance. 

In  relation  to  holding  cheese  for  a  better  mar¬ 
ket,  the  Utica  Herald  truly  says  that  the  present 
situation  leads  one  to  question  the  policy  of  stor¬ 
ing  early  cheese,  no  matter  how  cheap  it  may  be 
had.  The  fact  that  the  make  of  cheese  in  this 
State  is  considerably  short  of  an  average,  does 


For  full  information 
about  the  best  Lever- 
powers,  Tread  powers. 
Steam  En- 

Cir- 

euiar  saw  Machines  and 
Land-rollers,  send  for 

„  Fearless  Cata¬ 

logue.  For  Fodder  cutters,  Carriers  and  Drag-saw 
Machines,  and  for  information  showing  “Why  Ensilage 
Fays, ” send  for  Ensilage  Catalogue. 

Address  MIN  AJiD  HARDER,  Couteskill,  N.  Y. 


not  count  for  much  when  Canada  is  making  more 
than  an  average,  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  England,  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
are  producing  their  full  quantity  of  cheese.  Now¬ 
adays,  the  whole  world  is  our  competitor.  Re¬ 
frigerated  freight  vessels  bring  stock  trom  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  the  point  where  it  is  most 
needed,  and  a  short  supply  in  any  particular 
quarter  is  easily  made  good  by  the  production  of 
some  other  country. 

A  large  number  of  consignments  of  oleomar¬ 
garine,  aggregating  300  cases,  which  were  ship¬ 
ped  to  Porto  Rico  on  a  recent  steamship,  have 
been  seized  by  the  customs  officials  of  Porto  Rico 
at  the  request  of  the  Spanish  Consul  at  New 
York.  On  another  steamer,  nearly  100  cases  it  is 
said  were  cleared  through  the  New  York  Custom 
House  as  butterine  and  drawbacks  asked  for. 
All  the  above  consignments,  it  is  claimed,  were 
butterine,  but  sworn  to  as  butter  before  the 
Spanish  Consul.  The  matter  of  prosecuting  these 
cases  of  perjury  will  be  laid  before  the  United 
States  Grand  Jury.  An  effort  is  being  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Ministers  of  tropical  countries  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  this  fraud,  which  has 
grown  to  large  proportions.  The  object  of  swear¬ 
ing  goods  through  the  several  consular  offices  as 
butter,  is  because  butterine  and  oleomargarine 
are  prohibited  by  law  in  all  tropical  countries 
and  islands.  How  does  this  agree  with  the  claims 
of  the  manufacturers  that  these  people  desire 
oleomargarine  ? 


In  the  July  report,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  gives  the  condition  of  the  apple,  peach  and 
grape  crops  in  the  different  States  as  follows : 


State. 

Apples. 

Peaches. 

Grapes. 

Maine .  . 

64 

37 

New  Hampshire . . . . 

52 

59 

70 

Vermont . 

56 

47 

Massachusetts . 

67 

94 

63 

Rhode  Island . 

85 

90 

03 

Connecticut . 

79 

90 

94 

New  York . 

48 

49 

56 

New  Jersey . 

78 

73 

74 

Pennsylvania . 

49 

31 

43 

Delaware . 

50 

70 

Maryland . 

09 

00 

80 

Virginia . 

64 

59 

87 

North  Carolina.... 

74 

8-1 

90 

South  Carolina.... 

72 

88 

ICO 

Georgia . 

82 

100 

97 

Florida . 

92 

95 

100 

Alabama  ...  . 

89 

109 

103 

Mississippi . 

100 

110 

105 

l,oui8iana . 

92 

98 

84 

Texas . 

86 

90 

101 

Arkansas  . 

98 

103 

97 

Tennessee  . 

83 

79 

91 

West  Virginia . 

80 

18 

51 

Kentucky . 

90 

35 

75 

Ohio  . 

70 

21 

26 

Michigan . 

31 

47 

25 

Indiana . 

90 

25 

33 

Illinois . . 

(Hi 

50 

34 

Wisconsin . 

34 

24 

Minnesota . 

40 

50 

Iowa . 

61 

66 

37 

Missouri . 

84 

72 

85 

Kansas . 

69 

74 

73 

Nebraska . 

70 

60 

36 

South  Dakota . 

20 

25 

Montana . 

95 

90 

Colorado . 

80 

60 

101 

New  Mexico . 

50 

15 

100 

Arizona . 

110 

93 

113 

Utah . 

93 

01 

81 

Nevada  . 

95 

90 

Idaho . 

81 

85 

83 

Washington . 

86 

80 

102 

Oregon . 

84 

75 

87 

California . 

83 

77 

88 

Oklahoma . 

90 

107 

102 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice  .. 

Medium,  choice,  1894  . 

Pea,  1894,  choice . 

White  Kidney.  1894,  choice 
Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice  .. 

Black  Turtle  soup,  ioi)4 _ 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice... 
Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs).... 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 

Marrow,  foreign . 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel  .. 

Bags,  per  bushel . 

Scotch,  bags . 


.2  20@2 
.1  80@ 
,2  05® 
.2  10@2 
,1  25®  1 
.1  35®  1 
.2  20@2 
.3  S0@3 
.1  65®  1 
.2  05@2 
.1  75®1 
.  92@1 
92® 

.  90® 


25 


15 

50 

45 

25 

66 

75 

10 

85 

00 

95 

92 


BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras . 18>^@ — 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 18%®— 

Western,  firsts . 18%®17% 

Western,  seconds . 14  @15 

Western,  thirds . 12  @13 

8tate  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras . 17  @ — 

Firsts . 15  @16 

Seconds .  13  @14 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . p;^@_ 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 15  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 13  @14 

Tubs,  thirds . 11  @12 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . 10J^@11 

Thirds .  9  @10 

Factory,  extras . 11%®1V4 

Firsts . 11  @_ 

Seconds . 10  @101^ 

Thirds .  8,%®  <J% 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 13  @14 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Thirds .  9  @10 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Prime  to  choice . . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best  . 

Fair . 

Common . . . 

Full  skims . 


7%@  7 % 

7  iA®  m 

6%@  7 
6l4®  Ohs 
o%®  6 

8  @  8% 
8'4®  8% 
1%®  7 % 
6  %®  7!4 

5®  5  '4 
•%>@  4hs 
2  @  3 

i%®  m 


EGGS. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  lb%®  16 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks .  14%®  15 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks .  18%®  14 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice .  13  @  \8% 

Western,  northerly  sections,  choice _  13  @  Vi% 

Western,  southerly  sections,  choice .  12  @  12% 

Southwestern,  fair,  30-36  doz  per  case... 2  75  @3  75 

Western  culls,  per  30-doz  case . 2  00  @2  85 

Ungraded,  per  30-doz  case . 1  00  @1  76 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Md.  and  Del.,  green,  per  crate .  25®  40 

Md.  and  Del.,  Astrachan.  per  crate .  26®  60 

Near-by,  Sweet  Bough,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  2b 

Near-by,  Sour  Bough,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Near-by,  20-oz.,  per  bbl  . 1  50@2  00 

Near-by,  Duchess,  per  bbl . 1  25®  1  75 

Near-by,  Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25@l  15 

Near-by,  Summer  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25®1  75 

Near-by,  Astrachan,  per  bbl . 1  ou@l  26 

Near-by.  windfalls,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Blackberries.  Md.  and  Del.,  Wilson,  per  qt..  4®  8 

Jersey.  Wilson,  per  quart .  7@  10 

Up-River,  Wilson,  per  quart .  7@  9 

Currants.  Up-River,  per  quart .  6®  8 

Up-River,  in  bulk,  per  lb .  4@  6 

Grapes.  Georgia,  black,  per  lb .  2@  4 

S.  C..  Delaware,  per  lb .  8®  12 

S.  C..  Moore’s  Early,  per  lb .  3®  6 

N.  C..  Delaware,  per  Hi .  15®  20 

N.  C.,  Niagara,  per  lh .  11®  13 

N  C..  Moore’s  Early,  per  lb .  6®  7 

Huckleberries,  Del.  and  Md.,  per  quart .  4®  6 

Jersey,  per  quart .  6®  8 

Pocono  Mt.,  per  quart .  6®  9 

Shawangunk,  Mountain,  per  quart .  6®  9 

Peaches,  Ga.  &  S.  C..  large,  per  carrier . 1  60®  1  76 

Ga.  and  S.  C..  small,  per  carrier . 1  25@1  50 

Defective,  per  carrier .  50®  1  00 

North  C  arolina,  per  carrier .  75@1  50 

Del.  and  Md.,  Troth,  per  crate .  75®  1  00 

Del.  and  Md.,  Troth,  per  basket .  50®  75 

Del.  and  Md.,  Mt.  Rose,  per  crate . 1  00@1  50 

Del.  and  Md.,  Mt.  Rose,  per  basket .  76@1  25 

Jersey,  per  basket  .  25®  75 

Pears,  Ga.,  Le  Conte,  per  bbl  . 1  60@2  00 

Jersey,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Jersey.  Bartlett,  per  keg .  75@1  26 

Jargonelle,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Catharine,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  00 

Bell,  per  bbl . 1  ()0@1  60 

Bell,  per  keg .  50®  75 

Clapp's  Favorite,  per  bbl .  . 1  75@2  26 

Clapp's  Favorite,  per  keg .  75®  1  25 

Near-by,  common,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  5(1 

Plums,  Ga..  Robinson,  per  carrier . 1  00@1  50 

Ga.,  Botan,  per  carrier . 1  00®  t  76 

Ga.  and  S.  C.,  Wild  Goose,  per  carrier  .  ..1  00®  1  5(, 

Raspberries,  Up-River,  red,  por  pint .  3®  ! 

State,  red,  per  pint .  4®  6 

Muskmelons.  Md..  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  50® 4  (HI 

Common,  per  bbl . . 1  00@2  00 

Gem  and  Jenny  Lind,  per  basket .  50®  60 

Gem  and  Jenny  Lind,  per  carrier . 1  60@2  50 

Baltimore,  per  crate . 1  00@1  25 

Baltimore,  per  small  basket .  40®  50 

N  0.  and  Va.,  per  bbl . 1  0()®2  00 

N.  C.  and  Va.,  per  basket .  25(3/1  00 

Jersey,  Gem,  per  ks-bbl  basket . I  60@2  00 

Watermelons,  choice,  per  100  .  14  00®  16  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  100  .  6  00®  12  00 

Georgia,  per  car-load .  50  00@140  00 

GAME 

Woodcock,  fresh,  per  pair .  80®  1  (10 

Quail,  per  doz. . 2  00@2  25 

Partridges,  undrawn,  por  pair .  90® I  00 

Drawn,  per  pair .  60®  76 

Grouse,  dark,  per  pair . 1  26@1  50 

Pin-tail,  per  pair . 1  I)0@1  25 

English  snipe,  per  doz . 1  76@2  z; 

Golden  plover,  per  doz . 1  75  «-2  25 

Grass  plover,  per  doz . 1  00®  1  25 

Small  snipe,  per  doz .  25®  31 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  15®  20 

Venison,  saddles,  per  lb .  14®  It 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bnl . 1  60@1  75 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  50®  1  75 

Southern,  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Chili  red,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  26®  1  40 

Fair  to  good,  per  bbl . 1  25®  1  50 

Seconds,  per  bbl . 1  0()@1  26 

N.  Carolina,  red,  sweet,  primo,  per  bbl. .2  50@3  50 

Virginia  yellow,  per  half-bbl  basket . 1  50@2  00 

Per  barrel . 3  00@4  00 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  clear  hens .  10  @  11 

Young  toms .  9  @  10 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  16  @  18 

Phila.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

L.  I..  scalded,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Western  scalded,  per  lb. . . .  10  @  12% 

Western,  dry- picked,  per  lb... .  10  @  13 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  9  @  10 

Dry  picked,  choice .  V%@  10 

Common  to  fair  .  8  @  8% 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb .  14  @  14% 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 1  76  @2  00 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  50  @  — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz. . 1  25  @1  37 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Western,  per  lb .  12  @  12% 

Southern,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  50 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair .  90  @125 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair .  70  @  90 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  30 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@3  00 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100  . 1  00@2  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  50 

Celery,  Michigan,  per  doz  .  15®  35 

Jersey,  per  doz  roots .  12®  25 

Cucumbers.  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  15@  25 

Long  Island,  pickles,  per  1,000 . 1  2b®  1  75 

Jersey,  pickles,  per  1.000 . 1  00@1  50 

Egg  plant.  Southern,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Jersey,  per  basket . 1  25®  1  50 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  100  .  50@1  00 

Green  peas,  Western  New  York,  per  bag....  75®  1  25 

Onions.  Md.  and  Va.,  potato,  per  basket .  40®  60 

Kentucky,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  S0@t  75 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  25®  50 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl-crate .  75@1  Oo 

Turnips,  Jersey,  white,  per  100  bunches . 1  00®  1  50 

Tomatoes.  Norfolk,  per  carrier . .  25®  50 

Maryland,  per  carrier .  25®  50 

Southern  Jersey,  per  box .  25@  40 

Upper  Jersey,  per  box .  40®  75 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  22,101  cans  of  milk, 
226  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  883  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.10  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED. 

About  10  reliable  Nurserymen  located  in  different 
parts  in  the  United  States,  to  propagate  the  great  new 
Seedling  Peach.  “  Carman.”  for  the  general  public. 
Address  the  originators  for  circulars  and  terms. 
STUBENRAUCH  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Mexia,  Tex. 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Daily  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  1.  SAGE  A  SON, 

183  Reade  Street.  New  York. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SHIP  YOUR 

BUTTER  and  EGGS 

to  responsible  parties  who  will  get  you  highest  market 
prices  for  line  goods  ?  Choice  Creamery  Butter  and 
Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs  a  specialty.  Apply  to 
GARNKR  &  CO.,  32  Little  12th  St.,  NewYork, 
before  shipping  elsewhere.  Ref.:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  OO. 

HEADQUARTERS  bxdk. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  soil,  in  oar  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Produota  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Sairy .  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Ucporu,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(HP Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD’S 

FORCE  FEED 

Grain  &  Fertilizer 


Positively  the  neatest,  lightest  and  strongest 
grain  drill  on  the  market.  Many  points  of  supc- 
riority;  it  is  geared  from  tho  centre.  The  quantity 
of  grain  and  fertilizer  to  be  sown  to  tho  acre  can  bo 
changed  while  in  operation  without  tho  use  of 
different  gear  wheels  as  in  most  other  drills.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Positively  accurate  in  quantity  to 
tlie  acre.  Give  one  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  Agents 
wanted.  Circulars  free  upon  application.  Address 
HENCIMt  RROIUGOLI),  lYIfg’s,  York,  Pa. 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER: 

13  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1895. 


SPREADS  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  t© 
the  acre  and  does  it  better  than  hand  work,  even 
If  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what  tho  machine  will 
do  in  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  that  will  furnish  satisfactory 
references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Largest  and  widest  manufac* 
turera  of  manure  spreaders  In  the  world. 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  No.  as.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Do  shepherd  of  de  sheep  foie, 

Him  say,  “Oh!  wool  is  cheap, 

Hut  it’s  part  of  my  religion, 

That  dogs  shan’t  kill  de  sheep.” 

So  ho  put  do  Page  Fence  all  aroun* 

Do  young  an’  fat,  do  olo  an’  thin, 

And  do  dogs  dey  howl  an’  Unash  der  teef, 
For  doy  know  doy  can’t  get  in. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE: 

Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence;  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts  and  Steel  Rails;  Tree,  Flowor  anil  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  HighSt.,DeKalb,Ili. 


Plant  the  Best  Currants 

WHITE  IMPERIAL  excels  all  others  in  quality 
for  a  fine  table  currant. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  combines  qualities  that 
make  it  the  most  valuable  market  and  table  Red 
Currant  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  For 
prices  apply  to 

S.  I).  WILLARI),  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


MARSHALL 

TO  GROW.  Buy  your  plants  from  a  man  who  has  a  recoru  ior  giving 
address  ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  -Manager,  MOORESTOWN,  N.  J 


■  ml  ui uuLo 1  DLnni  in  DcnniUUM  I 

Pot-grown  plants,  100  at  $3.50.  General  list, 
100  at  $2.25;  54)0  for  $10.  100  each  Marshall  and 

-  Timbrell,  $5.  FULL  COUNT.  GUARANTEED 

Hiving  satisfaction.  For  caieful  attention 
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HOW  IT  IS  DISTRIBUTED. 

Part  I. 

True  science  does  not  deal  alone  with 
the  soil  and  the  natural  forces  and  sub¬ 
stances  that  affect  it.  There  are  natural 
laws  that  affect  growth  of  any  sort, 
whether  it  he  a  potato  crop  or  a  man’s 
bank  account.  Wealth  is  as  much  a 
product  of  the  soil  as  is  lumber,  or  a 
horse.  In  fact,  what  we  term  “wealth,” 
is  but  the  value  of  the  soil’s  products 
expressed  in  terms  of  money.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  wealth  is  as  important 
as  its  production.  If  we  find  that  the 
n  ition’s  wealth  has  been  unfairly  dis¬ 
tributed  among  classes  or  individuals, 
we  shall  find  that  natural  laws  have 
been  broken,  just  as  when  we  see  that 
one  field  produces  more  than  another, 
we  find  on  investigation  that  there  is 
some  wrong  principle  in  the  treatment 
of  the  poorer  field.  We,  therefore,  wish 
to  spend  a  little  time  investigating  this 
matter  of  wealth  distribution  as  it  has 
affected  farmers. 

The  people  who  deal  directly  with  the 
soil,  like  farmers,  miners,  lumbermen, 
etc.,  have  evidently  produced  that  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  wealth.  Every¬ 
thing  that  lias  value,  came  originally  out 
of  the  earth.  It  may  have  been  carried 
to  other  locations,  and  it  may  have  been 
changed  and  made  into  new  forms.  This 
transportation  and  manufacturing  may 
have  greatly  added  to  its  value,  but  the 
basis  of  the  whole  thing — its  original 
value — is  due  to  the  man  who  took  it  out 
of  the  soil.  The  time  has  now  come  in 
American  history  when  the  handler  and 
the  manufacturer  seem  to  secure  a  larger 
share  of  the  year's  product  than  the 
original  producer.  Is  this  wrong,  or  is 
it  right?  If  you  ask  men  and  women 
about  it,  you  will  receive  many  and 
varied  answers.  Probably  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  conclude  in  a 
somewhat  vague  way,  that  things  are 
about  right  as  they  are.  They  have 
been  taught  to  look  at  the  lives  of  so- 
called  “  self-made  ”  men,  and  read  the 
lesson  that  in  a  Itepublic  like  ours,  peo¬ 
ple  with  ordinary  smartness  get  about 
what  they  earn,  and  that  all  things  are 
possible  to  the  resolute  and  pushing  fel¬ 
low  who  is  ready  to  seize  upon  all  ad¬ 
vantages  that  are  offered.  Of  course,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  this  spirit  takes  no 
account  of  the  feebler  and  less  capable 
ones  who  are  pushed  aside  by  the  “  hus¬ 
tler.”  Out  of  the  hundreds  who  hold  up 
the  “self-made”  man  as  a  model  for 
youth,  there  is  scarcely  one  who  sees 
the  deeper  meaning  of  the  man’s  suc¬ 
cess — that  he  organized  and  created  a 
force  out  of  the  feebler  efforts  of  those 
less  competent  than  himself.  Society 
has  paid  him  a  tribute  in  wealth  for 
leading  and  taking  advantage  of  circum¬ 
stances.  So  you  will  find  others  who 
accuse  the  rich  of  crime  and  fraud,  and 
still  others  who  attribute  their  success 
to  luck  and  chance.  There  is  growing 
a  spirit  of  bitterness  toward  the  rich 
that,  be  it  just  or  unjust,  is  a  dangerous 
thing  in  a  country  like  ours. 

It  is  not  a  bad  thing  for  us  to  look  this 
matter  calmly  in  the  face  with  the  same 
desire  to  get  at  the  truth  that  we  would 
have  in  investigating  the  facts  about  a 
farm,  one  part  of  which  had  ceased  to 
be  productive.  For  example,  we  know 
of  a  farm  in  New  England  that  is  a  good 
illustration  of  an  unequal  distribution 
of  fertility.  It  is  located  on  a  hillside 
running  down  into  low  land  that  was 
originally  a  swamp.  In  early  times,  the 
hillside  was  good  soil,  and  there  the 
crops  were  grown  and  stone  fences  were 
made.  As  generations  went  by,  this  up¬ 
per  land  was  exhausted.  The  farmers 
of  a  later  day  left  the  thin  hillside,  and 
drained  the  swamps,  and  thus  created 


new  and  fresh  soil  for  the  crops.  You 
might  say  that  the  manure  made  from 
the  crops  grown  on  this  rich  soil,  should 
have  been  drawn  up  on  the  hillside  to 
restore  the  worn-out  fields  that  had  so 
long  supported  the  family.  But,  no  ! 
There  was  little  sentiment  in  that  farm¬ 
ing  ;  all  was  concentrated  on  the  few 
richer  acres,  and  the  hillsides  were  left 
as  pastures,  and  have  grown  up  into 
woodland.  To-day  the  old  stone  walls 
run  through  the  woods — melancholy 
monuments  to  the  useless  labor  of  those 
who  cleared  the  fields  and  built  the 
walls. 

This  is  not  a  complete  illustration  of 
the  point  we  hope  to  make ;  yet  you 
must  have  noticed  communities  and 
whole  sections  that  have  been  dropped 
out  and  neglected  in  the  march  of  prog¬ 
ress,  just  as  these  old  hillside  pastures 
were  left.  They  seem,  somehow,  to  have 
served  their  purpose,  and  some  freak  of 
human  progress  has  left  them  behind, 
with  values,  comforts  and  prospects  all 
diminished.  Of  course  we  know  that 
these  situations  are  not  entirely  hope¬ 
less.  Science  has  shown  us  that  by  the 
aid  of  fertilizers  and  irrigation,  many  of 
these  old  hillsides  could  be  made  to  out- 
yield  the  lowlands.  In  the  same  way, 
these  neglected  farm  lands  and  villages 
all  present  chances  for  renewed  activity 
and  business.  They  lack  only  human 
forethought  and  enterprise — the  inclina¬ 
tion  to  locate  capital  there,  and  the  faith 
to  see  ample  returns  for  it. 

It  may  be  fairly  asked  whether  the  old 
farm  would  not  be  better  to-day  if,  in¬ 
stead  of  crowding  the  culture  on  to  a  few 
more  favorably  located  acres,  the  whole 
had  been  fairly  cultivated  and  fed.  It 
is  also  fair  to  ask  whether  America,  as  a 
nation,  would  not  be  stronger  and  hap¬ 
pier  if,  instead  of  rushing  business  and 
enterprise  into  the  city  and  town,  the 
farm  had  developed  with  the  factory  and 
the  railroad,  and  held  its  own  in  dignity 
and  importance  as  in  our  forefathers’ 
time.  Have  we  not  made  one-sided  prog¬ 
ress  ?  Have  we  not  grown  rich  too  fast  ? 
These  are  questions  we  wish  to  ask.  We 
do  not  expect  to  answer  them — they 
were  suggested  chiefly  by  a  visit  to 
a  community  of  Shakers — where  was 
found,  perhaps,  the  only  remaining  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  true  community — where  prop¬ 
erty  is  held  in  common,  where  there  can 
be  no  rich  and  no  poor,  and  no  progress 
in  which  all  do  not  share.  Many  good 
people  have  a  theory  that  such  coopera¬ 
tion  is  the  ideal  form  of  life.  Let  us  ex¬ 
amine  it  and  see  what  the  •  world 
would  be  like  if  it  were  possible  to 
drive  unfair  competition  out  of  society 
at  large. 

First,  how  much  property  have  Ameri¬ 
cans  been  able  to  accumulate  since  the 
first  farmers,  wood  cutters  and  trappers 
came  here  from  Europe  and  found  a 
crude  continent  ?  M.  G.  Mulhall,  an 
English  statistician  has  recently  com¬ 
piled  some  statistics  which  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  fairest  now  obtainable. 
Briefly  stated,  he  shows  that  our  develop¬ 
ment  in  wealth  as  a  nation,  has  been 
about  as  follows  : 

Total  value  of  Dollars  per 


Year.  property.  inhabitant. 

1820 . $1,960,000,000  $205 

1840 .  3,910,000,000  230 

1860 . 16,160,000,000  514 

1880 .  43,642,000,000  -  870 

1890 .  65,037,000,000  1,039 


This  vast  amount  of  property  has  all 
been  dug  out  of  the  soil.  At  first 
thought,  it  would  seem  that  this  must 
mean  greatly  increased  prosperity  for 
all  the  people,  since  there  is  more  wealth 
per  capita  than  ever  before.  That  would 
be  so  if  we  were  living  like  the  Shakers 
in  a  community  where  all  must  share 
alike  ;  that  is  not  so,  however.  There 
must  have  been  something  wrong  with 
the  distribution,  for  there  are  plenty  of 
families  that  do  not  control  $1,039  worth 
of  property  for  each  member.  As  be¬ 
tween  country  and  town,  how  has 
this  distribution  gone  on?  The  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  represent,  as  fairly  as 
possible,  the  difference  in  the  value  of 


actual  farm  property  and  that  in  town  : 

VALUE  OF  AMERICAN  PROPERTY. 


In  Towns.  On  Farms. 

1850 . $3,169,000,000  $3,967,000,000 

1860  .  8,180.000,000  7,980.000,000 

1870 . 15,155,000,000  8,900,000,000 

1880 . 31,538  000,000  12,104,000,000 

1890 . 49,055,000,000  15,982,000,000 


To  put  it  in  another  form,  in  1850,  55 % 
per  cent  of  the  total  wealth  of  this  coun¬ 
try  was  found  on  the  farms,  while  40 
years  later  only  24  %  per  cent  of  this 
wealth  was  to  be  found  in  agricultural 
property.  The  total  increase  of  wealth 
in  this  period  has  been  something  almost 
beyond  belief,  but  by  some  shuffle  in  the 
distribution ,  75  per  cent  of  it  has  centered 
among  those  who  handle  and  manufac¬ 
ture  rather  than  produce. 

How  is  this  wealth  made  up  ?  Here  is 
a  general  statement  of  it : 


1850.  1870.  1890. 

Land . $3,272,000,000  $7,410,000,000  $13,279,000,000 

Livestock.  696,000,000  1,490,000,000  2,703,000,000 

Railways..  290,000,000  1.894,000,000  8,686,000,000 

Factories..  520,000,000  1,760,000,000  3.059,000,000 

Houses....  1,380,000,000  9,240,000,000  21,010,000,000 
Sundries..  978,000,000  2,261,000,000  16, 300, 000, (XL 


The  item  of  “  sundries  ”  includes  many 
things,  like  crops  on  hand,  personal 
property,  etc.,  mostly  held  in  towns. 
Observe  that  the  heaviest  increase  in 
values  has  been  in  land,  houses,  rail 
roads,  factories  and  personal  property. 
It  will  be  observed  that  agricultural 
wealth  has  only  quadrupled  in  40  years, 
while  that  of  the  towns  has  multiplied 
10-fold.  On  an  average,  the  yearly  re¬ 
turns  in  dollars  for  agricultural  workers, 
have  steadily  declined,  while,  figured  in 
the  same  way,  the  returns  for  town 
workers  show  a  steady  increase.  To 
figure  the  thing  down  o  a  fine  point, 
the  statistics  show  that  the  farm  prod 
ucts  of  our  country  represent  a  value  of 
$12,000,000  for  each  day  or  $1,200,000  for 
each  working  hour.  With  something 
over  9,000,000  hands  employed,  the  gross 
product  of  their  labor  is  worth  13  cents 
an  hour  per  hand,  while  the  ordinary 
wages  of  hands  at  work  in  factories  are 
15  cents  an  hour.  It  needs  no  further 
demonstration  to  show7  that  something 
has  gone  wrong  with  the  distribution 
of  wealth  in  this  country — as  between 
town  and  farm.  A  study  of  Shaker  life 
may  show  us  w7hat  the  wrong  is. 


£Hi£fcUanmi;$  ^Ulrntisimb 


GOLDEN 


^flEDlCAL^ 


DISCOVERY. 

The  invention  of  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  chief 
consulting  physician  to  the  Invalids’  Hotel 
and  Surgical  Institute,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
has,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  made  a 
record  in  the  cure  of  bronchial,  throat  and 
lung  diseases  that  fairly  entitles  it  to  out¬ 
rank  all  other  advertised  remedies  for  these 
affections.  Especially  lias  it  manifested  its 
potency  in  curing  consumption  of  the  lungs. 

Not  ever}7  case,  but  we  believe 

Fully  98  Per  Cent, 
of  all  cases  of  consumption,  in  all  its  earlier 
stages,  are  cured  by  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery,  even  after  the  disease 
has  progressed  so  far  as  to  induce  repeated 
bleedings  from  the  lungs,  severe  lingering 
cough  with  copious  expectoration  (includ¬ 
ing  tubercular  matter),  great  loss  of  flesh 
and  extreme  emaciation  and  weakness. 

Do  you  doubt  that  hundreds  of  such  cases 
reported  to  us  as  cured  by  “Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  ”  were  genuine  cases  of  that 
dread  and  fatal  disease  ?  You  need  not  take 
our  word  for  it.  They  have,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  been  so  pronounced  by  the  best 
and  most  experienced  home  physicians, 
who  have  no  interest  whatever  in  mis¬ 
representing  them,  and  who  were  often 
strongly  prejudiced  and  advised  against 
a  trial  of  “Golden  Medical  Discovery,” 
but  who  have  been  forced  to  confess  that 
it  surpasses,  in  curative  power  over  this 
fatal  malady,  all  other  medicines  with 
which  they  are  acquainted.  Nasty  cod- 
liver  oil  and  its  filthy  “emulsions”  and 
mixtures,  had  been  tried  in  nearly  all  these 
cases  and  had  either  utterly  failed  to  bene¬ 
fit,  or  had  only  seemed  to  benefit  a  little  foi 
a  short  time.  Extract  of  malt,  whiskey, 
and  various  preparations  of  the  liypophos- 
phiteshad  also  been  faithfully  tried  in  vain. 

The  photographs  of  a  large  number  of 
those  cured  of  consumption,  bronchitis, 
lingering  coughs,  asthma,  chronic  nasal 
catarrh  and  kindred  maladies,  have  been 
skillfully  reproduced  in  a  book  of  160 
pages  which  will  be  mailed  to  you,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  address  and  six  cents  in  stamps. 
You  can  then  write  those  cured  and  learn 
their  experience. 

Address  for  Book,  World’s  Dispensary 
Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Clean  it  ^ 
with  Gold  Dust 
Washing  Powder.  u\ 
This  great  preparation  \v 
cuts  the  grease  quickly,  \ 
cleans  the  soot  from  the 
burner,  makes  the  metal 
parts  brigh'.  and  polishes  the 
chimney  like  crystal.  This 
1  is  only  one  of  the  many 
II  specific  uses  to  which 


Washing  Powder 


can  be  put.  No  housekeeper  who 
wishes  cleanliness  to  reign  supreme 
11  in  her  home  should  be  without  Gold 
‘  Dust.  Your  grocer  will  sell  you  large 
packages  for  25  cents. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your 
name  and  address  and  we  will  mail 
you  an  important  booklet  con¬ 
taining  recipes  for  making 
kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and 
trees  and  live 

stock.  _ 

1 


The  N.  K.  Fair  bunk  o 
Company,  . 
Chicago,  St.  Louis, 

New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia. 


.QUARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 


^BongWATER  PROOF,' 


Not  effected 
by  laset, 

Vo  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlast*  tin  or  iron 
1  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sbcatbinii;  of  snnie  material,  the 

>est  and  cheapest  iu  the  market.  W rite  for  samples,  Ac. 

The  KAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO.,CAMDKN^i  J. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FI  REPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  rools, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dev  Street,  N.  Y 


25=cent  Binder. 

We  have  been  looking  for  years  for  a 
cheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  The 
Rural,  so  that  the  paper  could  be  kept 
clean  and  preserved  for  years.  Now  we 
have  it ;  we  can  send  it,  postpaid,  for 
5  cpnts,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub¬ 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  preserve  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  ordinary  binder  is  too  expensive 
This  one  is  so  cheap,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  serviceable,  that  we  think  al¬ 
most  every  reader  will  want  one.  Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York, 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Dairying  in  California. — While  many 
are  talking  about  dairying  in  the  East, 
perhaps  it  would  interest  some  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  to  know  how  it  is  done 
here.  In  the  first  place,  the  climate  is 
entirely  different,  being  dry  for  about 
seven  months,  from  March  to  November, 
during  which  time  food  must  be  pro¬ 
vided.  And  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  No 
crop  arrives  at  maturity  during  the  wet 
season,  for  it  is  too  cool,  so  Alfalfa  is 
grown  by  irrigation.  This  wonderful 
plant,  when  subjected  to  the  hot  sun  of 
California  and  given  plenty  of  water, 
may  be  cut  every  three  or  four  weeks 
for  seven  months,  and  will  yield  from 
114  to  3  tons  per  acre  at  each  cutting. 
Alfalfa  hay,  fed  with  a  small  ration  of 
meal,  makes  a  food  which  is  hard  to 
excel.  This  may  be  proved  by  a  glance 
at  the  cows  and  the  contents  of  the  milk 
pail,  and  the  fact  that  the  scrub  cow  is 
hardly  known  here.  Milk  retails  here 
at  seven  and  eight  cents  per  quart. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  e.  s. 

Giving  Medicines. — In  Bulletin  43  of 
the  Virginia  Experiment  Station,  the 
following  directions  for  doctoring  stock 
are  given : 

Medicines  when  given  by  the  mouth,  should 
usually  be  given  in  the  fluid  state  to  insure  more 
rapid  absorption.  When  small  quantities  are  to 
be  given,  the  best  method  is  to  throw  the  fluid 
well  back  in  the  mouth  by  means  of  a  syringe. 
Larger  quantities  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  a 
drench  through  the  mouth.  The  practice  of 
drenching  through  the  nostrils  cannot  be  too 
strongly  condemned.  The  writer  has  on  several 
occasions  seen  serious  results  follow  this  cruel 
method  of  drenching.  In  drenching,  the  head 
should  be  elevated  only  sufficiently  high  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fluid  from  running  out  of  the  mouth ; 
since  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  horse  to  swal¬ 
low  with  the  head  pulled  high  in  the  air.  The 
head  should  be  elevated  by  means  of  a  strap  or 
rope  fastened  to  each  ring  of  the  bridle  bit,  thus 
leaving  the  under  jaw  free.  If  medicines  are  to 
be  given  in  a  solid  form,  they  are  best  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  which  may  be  made 
by  mixing  with  the  drug  a  little  flaxseed  meal  or 
licorice  root,  using  just  water  enough  to  make  a 
stiff  mass.  The  whole  is  wrapped  in  tissue  paper, 
and  placed  well  back  on  the  roots  of  the  tonguei 
Medicines  may  also  be  mixed  with  the  animal’s 
food.  If  the  animal  refuses  to  eat  his  food  con¬ 
taining  the  drug,  a  little  pinch  of  the  drug  placed 
in  his  mouth  before  he  has  tasted  the  food  so  pre¬ 
pared,  will  give  him  the  taste  of  the  drug,  and 
deceive  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  will  not 
notice  anything  wrong  with  his  food. 

Curb  on  a  Horse  ;  Liniment. — 1.  What 
is  the  best  remedy  for  a  bunch  on  a 
horse  situated  on  the  hind  leg  directly 
behind  and  about  six  inches  below  the 
hock  ?  Such  a  bunch  is  known  here  as 
curb.  2.  What  is  the  best  liniment  for 
any  ordinary  lameness  in  a  horse  ? 

Erie  County,  Pa.  C.  G. 

R.  N.-Y. — 1.  Apply  a  biniodide  of  mer¬ 
cury  blister  to  the  curb.  First  clip  the 
hair,  and  then  rub  the  ointment  in  thor¬ 
oughly,  allowing  it  to  remain  until  the 
skin  is  well  thickened,  which  usually 
requires  36  to  48  hours.  The  remaining 
ointment  is  now  worked  off  with  warm 
Castile  soap  suds,  and  the  blistered  sur¬ 
face  occasionally  anointed  with  vaseline 
sufficient  to  keep  the  skin  from  drying 
and  cracking.  The  blister  may  be  re¬ 
peated  as  soon  as  the  crusts  of  the  first 
blister  drop  off,  if  the  curb  has  not  been 
entirely  removed.  2.  Strong  aqua  am¬ 
monia  and  sweet  oil  make  one  of  the 
best  liniments  for  general  purposes  on 
the  horse.  If  you  wish  to  blister,  use 
equal  parts  of  ammonia  and  oil.  One  or 
two  applications  will  blister.  If  desir¬ 
able  not  to  blister,  or  to  blister  only 
lightly,  use  two  parts  of  oil  to  one  part 
of  ammonia.  Always  shake  well  before 
using.  _  f.  L.  k. 

SOME  SUCCESSFUL  POULTRY. 

My  hens  are  a  cross  of  Plymouth  Rock 
with  Light  Brahma,  alternating  the  male 
birds  each  year.  The  result  is  a  fowl 
with  many  desirable  qualities  —  large 
size,  early  maturity,  good  layers,  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  table,  and  a  quiet  dispo¬ 
sition.  When  the  male  is  a  Plymouth 
Rock,  the  chickens  will  all  be  like  him  ; 
but  when  he  is  a  Brahma,  they  will 
range  in  color  from  almost  pure  white 


to  glossy  black.  In  this  way,  the  flock 
of  each  year  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  preceding  one — a  great  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  the  old  ones  are  then  easily 
sorted  out. 

I  plan  to  raise  120  chicks  each  year. 
Early  in  March,  15  of  the  very  best  and 
largest  hens  are  selected,  and,  with  the 
male,  kept  apart  from  the  others,  and 
their  eggs  saved  for  hatching.  For  this 
duty,  the  lightest  in  weight  are  chosen 
as  fast  as  they  become  broody.  A  very 
heavy  hen  is  liable  to  break  her  eggs 
and  crush  her  chicks  when  hatching. 
We  have  an  old  building,  6x10,  with  one 
small  window,  and  in  this  the  nests  are 
made,  on  the  ground,  in  a  row  around 
the  sides,  with  only  large  sticks  of  wood 
between  them  and  in  front,  to  keep  them 
in  shape. 

As  fast  as  the  chicks  are  hatched  and 
dried,  they  are  taken  into  the  house  and 
placed  in  old  flannel.  When  24  hours 
old,  they  are  fed  hard-boiled  eggs  ;  after 
that  Urahain  bread  crumbled  up  dry. 
They  are  kept  in  small  dry-goods  boxes 
and  clean  paper  slipped  under  whenever 
they  are  fed.  They  are  covered  with  a 
cloth  when  sleepy,  and  well  wrapped  up 
at  night ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  leave 
a  chance  for  a  little  air  or  they  will 
smother.  I  keep  them  in  a  shop  where 
there  is  a  stove,  and  cover  the  boxes  with 
netting  to  prevent  them  jumping  out. 
After  the  weather  gets  settled,  I  put 
them  in  little  low,  board  pens  with  wire 
netting  stretched  across,  and  take  them 
out  at  night.  At  six  weeks  old,  they  are 
taught  to  sleep  in  their  hatching  house, 
and  given  their  liberty.  They  can  now 
eat  wheat  and  cracked  corn,  and  are  but 
little  trouble. 

As  soon  as  the  roosters  weigh  3  % 
pounds,  I  begin  to  dress  them  and  send 
them  to  our  customers.  As  we  go  to  the 
city  with  our  butter  every  three  weeks, 
this  makes  no  extra  work.  They  are 
glad  to  get  the  chickens  at  from  50  to  60 
cents  apiece.  By  Christmas,  they  are  all 
disposed  of  in  this  way,  also  the  hens  at 
from  60  to  75  cents  each.  Nothing  is 
then  left  but  the  pullets  which,  by  this 
time,  are  laying  well. 

My  henhouse  is  nothing  but  an  old 
stable  built  on  the  south  side  of  the 
barn.  It  is  boarded  up  on  the  inside, 
and  has  one  large,  low  window.  I  feed 
hot,  boiled  potatoes  in  the  morning  with 
cheese  curd  and  ground  feed  to  make  a 
dry  mass,  seasoned  with  salt  and  cay¬ 
enne  pepper.  I  give  hot  milk  to  drink. 
They  have  their  breakfast  at  8  o’clock, 
and  at  4  a  feed  of  wheat.  No  dinner, 
unless  it  is  too  cold  or  stormy  to  let  them 
out.  Then  they  get  a  large  basket  of 
litter  from  the  hay  loft,  or  a  few  nubbins 
of  corn.  They  get  all  of  the  apple  par¬ 
ings,  and  pick  over  the  ashes,  both  wood 
and  coal.  I  very  seldom  lose  a  hen.  The 
greatest  danger  to  be  avoided  is  getting 
them  too  fat.  But  I  observe  them  very 
closely,  and  if  one  is  getting  in  that  con¬ 
dition,  she  goes  into  the  dinner  pot  or  to 
market,  in  short  order.  As  we  raise  a 
good  many  potatoes,  there  are,  of  course, 
many  unsalable  ones,  enough  to  last 
from  October  to  March.  The  droppings 
of  the  fowls,  the  eggs  and  chickens 
which  we  use  in  our  family  of  six,  should 
be  worth  nearly  or  quite  half  as  much 
as  the  grain  they  consume.  So  I  calcu¬ 
late  that  8100  of  the  8130  per  year  is, 
aside  from  the  work,  clear  gain. 

Ohio.  c.  E.  WAITE. 


WILD  CHERRY  POISONING. 

It  is  a  common  belief  in  this  vicinity 
that  for  cows  to  eat  wilted  wild  cherry 
leaves,  is  dangerous.  We  were  recently 
mowing  out  the  fences  and  carting  in 
the  accumulation  of  grass,  tender  bushes, 
shoots,  etc.,  for  the  cows  to  sort  over  at 
night.  By  the  way,  they  would  reduce 
a  horse-cart  load  so  that  the  refuse 
cleaned  out  of  the  mangers  could  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  one  good-sized  armful.  There 
were  some  wild  cherry  sprouts  in  the 
collection,  and  the  question  of  risking 
them  resulted  in  throwing  out  some,  and 
in  placing  the  rest  before  the  cows. 


From  the  limited  amount  they  ate,  no 
bad  effects  resulted. 

The  doctor  was  visiting  us  at  the  time, 
and  a  branch  of  wild  cherry  leaves  was 
placed  before  him,  and  the  question 
asked  :  “Is  there  any  poison  in  it,  doc¬ 
tor  °  ”  “  Yes,”  he  said,  “  there  is.  The 

leaves  contain  hydrocyanic  acid  or,  as 
we  commonly  say,  prussic  acid.”  “  Are 
there  any  other  leaves  containing  this 
poison?”  “Yes,  the  laurel.”  “It  is 
said  that  the  wild  cherry  is  dangerous 
only  when  wilted  ;  is  this  poison  evolved 
in  the  wilting  process?”  “No,  it  is 
there  all  the  while,  but  is  comparatively 
insoluble  till  partially  wilted.  That  is 
the  case  with  any  herb.  You  cannot 
make  a  tea  from  pennyroyal  or  catnip 
while  it  is  green  ;  you  may  boil  and 
boil  till  you  are  tired.  But  lay  the  herb 
out  in  the  sun  till  it  is  well  wilted,  or 
until  it  is  dried,  and  it  yields  its  peculiar 
properties  to  you.  The  natural  juice  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  insoluble  either  in 
the  kettle  or  in  the  stomach.  Thoroughly 
dried  wild  cherry  leaves  are  as  poisonous 
as  the  wilted  ones,  but  do  not  tempt  the 
appetite  of  the  animal,  and  are  only 
dangerous  when  scattered  in  among 
grass  and  eaten  with  it.” 

So  much  for  the  wild  cherry.  But  the 
doctor  touched  another  interesting  point 
unconsciously.  If  green  juice  will  go 
through  a  cow’s  laboratory  untouched, 
or  to  some  extent  untouched,  why  does 
not  the  same  thing  hold  good  of  green 
fodders  ?  E.  c.  birge. 


To  the  Habitually  Constipated,  your  sure, 
safe,  and  In  most  cases,  absolutely  painless  remedy,  Is 
Du.  D.  Jayne’s  Small,  Sugar-Coated  Sanative 
Pills.— Adv. 


Mount  Gilead,  Morrow  Co.,  Ohio,  June  17, 1895. 
We  have  tested  3  remedies  advertised*  in  Hoard’s 
Dairyman,  for  protecting  animals  against  the  torment 
of  Flies  anti  Vermin  :  Verdict,  enclosed  find  order 
for  13  gallons  “  Shoo-Fly.” 

William  Wood  &  Son. 


Mount  Gilead,  Morrow  Co.,  Ohio,  July  1, 1895. 
We  are  so  much  pleased  with  “Shoo-Fly,”  send  9 
gallons  more  (making  21),  immediately.  Draft  en¬ 
closed.  William  Wood  &  Son. 

SHOO-FLY  IH’F’G.  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(Nee  July  Advertisement.) 


Death  on  Cattle  Fly 

AND SHEEP  TICKS.  The  best  Compound  to  keep 
the  Flies  off.  FLUID  OR 
PASTE  FORM.  Sample  by 
mail.  25c.  Write  for  circular 
price  list  and  reference. 

C.  E.  MILLS  OIL  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


USE  d  I  HH  Jt  CARBON- 

TAYLOR’S  F  U  If  I  A  Bisulphide. 

For  killing  Woodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs,  Gophers 
and  Kats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland, Ohio. 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 


The  greatest  horse 
remedy  in  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
in  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  backed 
by  a  standing  offer 
Of  SlOO  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  it  won’t  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Con  traded 
and  KnottedCords, 
Shoe  Bolls,  when 
first  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

Du.  S.  A.  Tuttle— Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  it  is  the  best  1  ever  saw. 

J.  H.  Siiaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 


Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St , 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


RECORD  TIGHT-SEAL  PACKAGE 

FOB 

BUTTER  AND  IARD, 

Seals  Tight  Instantly,  and  Opens 
Instantly.  What  the  country 
has  always  wanted  and  nevei 
been  able  to  obtain  until  now; 
made  in  nine  sizes,  from  one 
pound  to  00.  Quotations  on  ap 
plication  to  the  RECORD 
MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Conneaut,  Ashtabula  Co..  O. 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle, 

CLOVER  HAY  WANTED. 

ROUT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A.  J.  C.  G.  Jersey  Cattle  and  Chester 

WHITE  IIOGS. — Four  choice  Heifers  and  Bulls,  4  to 
10  months  old.  Chester  IF  kite.  Pigs:  Happy  Medium, 
King  of  Chester  Whites,  heads  the  herd.  Come  and 
see  or  write.  C.  E.  MORRISON.  Londonderry  Pa. 


PT  A  I  I  I  DM — A  fine  black  draft  Stallion,  registered 
0  I  MLLIUIl  (Napier  No.  6070,  foaled  Sept.  7, 1891), 
to  sell  or  trade  for  registered  cattle.  Short-horn  or 
Jersey.  J.  I.  MOUTRAY.  Olney,  111. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 


Stock  farms,  Greene, 
N.  Y.,J.  I).  Van  Valken- 
burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland  China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


Recent  experiment  station  reports  show  this 
BREED  to  give  LARGEST  RETURN  for  feed.  Buy 
from  the  BEST. 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES!,ta-KDF-4RM 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  VV 1 1 1 T  ES-H  a  ve  y  ou  been  d  Isap  pointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  R.  Foulke,  West 
Chester.  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  hack, good  body,  hone  and  ham;  aregrowthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis,  or  frt.  both  ways 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

and  BKRKSHIRES.  Choice 
large  strains.8-week  pigs  not 
akin.  Poland-Chlna  Boars 
all  ages.  Hard  time  prices. 
HAMILTON  A  CO.,  Cofhrfiuville,  Pa. 


We  have  begun  booking 
orders  for  Fall  Pigs.  Send 
yours  Correspondence  solic¬ 
ited 

F.  II.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chittenaugo,  N.  Y. 


8.  W.  SMITH, 


Berkshire,  cheater  white, 

Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China 
FIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fnncj  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  Honse  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
raivllie.  Cheater  Co..  Pcuno. 


100 


Choice  P.  Ducks.  Must  go  quick  to  mako  room 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


o.iiuiuuy  cuuaeu,  ground  unet 
CflD  Dnill  TDV  seasoned  and  hermetically 
■  »n  rUULI  III.  sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cans. 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls. 
Ground  tine,  it  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  30  cents 
per  can;  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  Q  Al  C — ^  Utter  of  tine  St.  Bernard  pup- 
*  W»1  wHLL  pies,  from  the  best  registered 
stock.  C.  M.  ACKLKN,  Alberton.  Md. 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger  j  $1.00  each;  9.000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  8t., 
Philadelphia,  and  53  Elm  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Farm  Cream  Separators^ 

P.  M.  SHARPLKS.  Westchester, 


— Power  and  hand 
Send  for  catalogue* 
Pa.,  Elgin,  111. 


I CT  OR  COW  CLIP 

Holds  cow’s  tail  to  her 
leg  and  keeps  it  out  of 
the  milk  and  milker’s 
face  All  dealers  sell  it. 

1  30c.  Single;  Four  $1. 

Sent  by  mail  free 
on  receipt  of  price  by 
i  manufacturers, 

Victor  Novelty  Works, 
832  Austin  Av.  Chicago 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-centstamp  for80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KING  A  CO.,  No.  iOCItiirth  St.,  Owcgo,  N.V. 


ZT  Still 


King 


THE  BIT  OF  BITS. 

Will  controll  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Sales  Greater  Than  Ever. 
Sample  mailed  XC  for  Ai  nn 

Nickel,  Si. 50.  $I*UU 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  Rtf,£E’ 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full- 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

The  Rubai  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


C«!£A£0  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Thu  moat  aucceaaful  college  on  thin  continent.  For  full  particulars  addross  the  Secretary, 

JOS.  HUGHES,  1*1.  R,  c,  V.  8.,  !43a7-Si4aO  btat«  «t,,  Uhto 


*1  Chicago,  HI, 
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Humorous 


STEEL  FRAME,  GRAIN 
and  FER/TIUZER  DRILLS 


A  mouse  ran  by.  She  did  not  scream 
Or  wildly  raise  her  bead. 

“  I  do  not  mind  such  animals, 

With  bloomers  on,”  she  said. — Life. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  tell  a  Yale-man 
anywhere  this  year,  but  you  can’t  tell 
him  much. — Boston  Globe. 

A  man  and  wife  were  formerly  one. 
The  new  idea  is  to  make  them  two  men. 
— Atchison  Globe. 

The  sight  of  a  garden  patch  and  a  hoe 
has  been  known  to  give  a  boy  a  severe 
case  of  rheumatism. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

“  I  UNDERSTAND  you  have  a  fine  garden, 
Tommie.”  “  Yeth.”  “What  do  you 
raise  in  it  chiefly  ?  ”  “  Tayty-bugs,”  said 
Tommie. — Harper’s  Bazar. 

“  Nora,”  said  Mrs.  Knervz,  when  the 
maid  answered  the  ring  of  her  mistress, 
“Nora,  I  will  feed  the  canary  myself 
after  this.  The  doctor  says  I  must  take 
more  exercise.” — Boston  Home  Journal. 

The  wayworn  man  had  fallen  in  the 
street  in  a  very  great  swoon.  The  usual 
crowd  gathered,  and  the  usual  man  who 
knows  what  to  do  shouted  :  “  Stand  back 
and  give  him  air  ”  The  wayworn  man 
got  up.  “Air!”  said  he,  with  a  fine 
scorn.  “  Air  !  Why,  I  ain’t  had  noth¬ 
ing  but  air  for  three  days.” — London  Fun. 


••  ..  n  With  the  Celebrated  Glass  Disc 

•  .• f Fertilizer  Distributer  and 
IpjfSry Entirely  New  Force  Feed 
gwfUMfr  ty/  \\  Grain  Feed,  Chain  Gearing 

Aa  and  Itatcliet  Drive  Wheels. 
H  (-)ur  New  Lifter  Bar  raises 
V \  the  Hoes  easier  than  any 
S8pSffi8SffiOSrnffPr  — other  Lever  ever  invented. 

ESaf  ""  [I  New  Single  Shifter  Bar 
KJ  H  with  New  Lever  for  shifting 

wMJMIUX  B  ESTABLISHED  1854. 

^  m  \  \B  Also  manufacturers  of  BUCK- 

■%  /Hi  \  \  Mr  Ei’E  Riding  and  Walking  Cul- 

W]  WW|a  \  \  M  tivators,  Broadcast  Seeders, 

,  N '  'Jy  Cider  Mills  and  Hay  Hakes. 

~  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bend  for  Catalogue. 

9  Canal  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  O, 


always  maintained. 
Far  more  Columbia 
bicycles  than  ever 
this  year.  Far  more 
care  that  no  imper¬ 
fect  Columbias  go 
out. 

$IOO  for  a  Columbia 
means  $200  of  pleas¬ 
ure  and  satisfaction. 


THAT  PLATE 
MEANS 


THE.  m 
Best  f 
Bicycle,' 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO 


Pope  Manufacturing  Co. 

General  Offices  and  Factories,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Branch  Stores:  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Providence,  Philadelphia, 
Buffalo,  Brooklyn,  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington,  San  Francisco. 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO., 

\  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ELEVATOR  BINDERS 


HOW  ABOUT  A  NEW 
FEED  CUTTER?  1/  n. 


LARGE  AND  SMALL. 
Also,  Single  and  Double  Speed 


-  MniA/CDC 

^  -  HI  U  If  EL nO  (ALL  SIZES);  and 

^ . IpL  DISK  PULVERIZERS 

. 8KN1)  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO 


BA.TA.VIA-,  TXT.  Y. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO  WEST  DETROIT,  MICH. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


gjttiscf l Uuu'fluis 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  Nkw-Yokker. 


It  will  prove  a  great  saving  of  time, 
strength,  patience  and  nerve  force  and  an 
economical  move  on  your  part  to  have  one 
this  fall.  Then  why  not  Investigate  the 
merits  of  the  oldest  and  best  series  of  cutters 
on  the  market,  the 

BALDWIN  IMPROVED 


buy  “DIRECT  from  factory. 


MIXED  PAINTS 


nmmtmtttiiittmtttimmtmE 

IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  AN 

ENSILAGE  OR  FODDER  CUTTER 
OR  CORN  HUSKER, 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  ft  I  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Fanners’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  1NGEKS0LL,  246  Plymouth  St,  Brooklyn,  N.f. 


They  are  simple,  strong,  durable,  most 
perfectly  constructed  and  will  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  with  half  the  power  re¬ 
quired  by  any  other  cutter  on  the  market. 
Your  equipment  is  incomplete  without  one 
of  these  machines.  They  are  made  In  all 
sizes  for  either  hand  or  power.  We  issue  a 
catalogue  descriptive  of  above  cutter  and 
carriers,  sent  free.  Drop  us  a  line  and  see 
for  yourself.  Our  general  Farm  Tool  Cata¬ 
logue  will  also  be  sent  If  you  ask  for  it. 

BELCHER  &  TAILOR  AGL.  TOOL  CO., 
Box  75.  -  -  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Send  for  the  ROSS  1895  Catalogue.  Finest  line  we 
have  ever  produced.  Low  prices.  Catalogue  and 
NEW  work  on  Ensilage  free. 


LADIES!! 


Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea? 
If  so,  send  this  “Ad  ”  and  15c. 
SfJ in  stamps,  and  we  will  mall  you 
raffisL'ea §«a  a  \i- lb.  sample  Best  Tea  Im- 

ported.  Any  kind  you  may  se- 
tttfcgtofeyagl  lcct.  Good  Incomes.  Rig 
premiums,  &c.  Teas,  Coffees, 
Baking  Powder  and  Spices.  Send  for  terms. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


for  1,  2,  &  3  horses,  with  governor,  eithcMevi 


hand  sod  power  Corn  fihellcri 


28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding.-^ae^qa^ 
A  boy  can  operate  and  keep 
in  order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE.  . — 

All  kinds  mill  machinery.  Flour 
mills  built,  roller  or  hiihrsystem.  o*  • 
Reduced  Prices  for ’9ft. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  C0.,^®^g| 
270  Day  Street,  Indiana  1 


Dim  Ct A  union  Feed  Cutter  has  patent  safety 
UUn  OlANUAHU  Fly-Wheel.  Adjustable  knife®; 
head  and  stop-feed  lever.  They  are  recognized  as  the  0 

BestCeneral  Purpose  Hand  and  J 

E  Power  Cutters  made. 

Best  authorities  on  cattle  feeding  every-  A 
where,  endorse  it. 

M  A  T  C  D I  A I  an<*  workmauslliI)  used  are  ®> 
1*1  A I  lHIAL  the  best,  thus  prevent-  O1^ 
lisorder  and  affording  a  machine  that  is  ^ 
always  ready  for  use.  ^ 

||  D  PaTCHT  Cluster  of  gearing  is  a  per-®, 
UUn  I  ft  1 1 H  I  feet  feeding  device  which  w 
give^Hirmacnines  a  distinct  advantage 
over  ail  others.  a 

j  Him  Rnni/  on  “Silos  and  Ensilage,  with  <; 
f  UUn  DUUKlIints  to  Dairvmen,”  should  A 


Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  Mowers,  V 
Saw 8,  Engines — 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  station 
S.  H.  MESSENGER  At  SUN.  TATA.il Y.  PA. 
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Feed  Cutters,  $2.80 


and  upwards. 

BALANCE  DUMP  HAY 
RAKE.  Also  Hay  Ted¬ 
ders,  Mowers.  Cultiva- 
ors.  Hay  Presses,  and 
other  implements  at  cash 
nrices  satisfactory  to  the 
f  a  r  m  e  r  s .  Address  THE 
ANN  ARBOR  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  COMPANY,  ANN 
Arbor,  Mich. 


SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  SALEM,  OHIO 


Eli”  Baling  Presses 


38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 

Inch  (EfiHi— - —  Bell 

Feed  Opening  .P*  '.'J. 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St„  Quincy,  III. 


''-TnnQ-a-Dav  Machine  at  a  10-Tons-a-Day  Pric- 
q>  ”  U  3  Our  Warranty  Goes  with  Each  Machin. 

<):ie  South  wick  Baling  Press  is  a  2-horse,  full-circle  macliin 
^  It  lias  tne  largest  feed  opening  of 
any  Continuous-Baling, 


Double-Stroke  Press  in 
the  World. 


There  are  no  better 


Capacity;  Construction;  Durability — all  the  BEST.  '  ^ 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 119  MAIN  ST.,  SANDWICH,  ILL- 


than  ours.  For  gas  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  teet  9 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines  tools,  sup 
plies,  etc  Free 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co  Akron, 0^ 


(Galvanized  after  Completion.) 
Strongest,  best,  lasts  longest.  All 
parts  oO  per  cent,  heavier  than  other 
mills.  Simplest  in  construction, 
has  self-oiling  Babbitt  boxes,  Ilk) 
times  better  than  graphite  bear- 
—  ings.  The  sails  are 

made  of  No.  20  6heet 


Has  no  equal.  Works  easy  and 
throws  a  constant  stream.  Never 
freezes  in  winter.  Over  300,000  in  use 
and  giving  universal  satisfaction. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices,  giving 
depth  of  well.  Beware  of  Imitations. 


Agents  Wanted, 


Positively  the  — 7~~~— -  P 

most  effective  A  cheap-  Ml 

est  Potato  Digger  on  m  ’Jj 

the  market.  Will  dig|wwiiwg51| 

more  potatoes  in  a  A\  Circulars  .Hailed 

day  than  any  FREE. 

HENCH  &  DBOMGOLU,  ffilg^York,  Pa- 


■j.- _ _  _  _  per  cent. 

heavier  than  No.  24 
steel,  such  as  is  used 
for  the  sails  of  most  other  mills. 
Send  for  full  particulars  about 
12-foot  Power  Mill,  for  grinding, 
cutting  feed,  etc. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Iron 
Turbine  and  Columbia  Steel 
Wind  Engines.  Steel  Derricks. 
Power  Mills.  Lift  I'uinns.  Tank 
and  Spray  l’uinpn,  Buckeye 
Lawn  Mower*.  Iron  Fencing, 
Fire  Escapes,  etc. 


TlJTr  S.  Freeman  &  Son’s  Mfg.  Co.  5 
IIW  UOBridge  St.,  Racine,  Wis.  g 
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NEW  YORK,  AUGUST 


$1.00  PER  YEAli 


CROWDING  THE  PLANTS  TOGETHER. 

THE  DOUBLE-CHOPPING  SYSTEM  AT  I  T  S  I?  K  S  T. 

Intensive  Culture  of  Fruits . 

[editorial  correspondence*] 

That  is  certainly  the  method  employed  by  VV.  I). 
Barns  &  Son,  of  Middle  Hope,  N.  Y.  Their  farm  con¬ 
tains  90  acres,  and  their  crops  are  cherries,  peaches, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  strawberries,  blackberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  currants,  grapes  and  potatoes.  This  year, 
they  are  growing  a  good  many  carrots  and  cabbages 
between  the  rows  of  young  trees,  and  have  already 
sowed  three  bushels  of  Crimson  clover  seed.  From 
the  first  strawberries  till  the  last  grapes,  at  least  one 
load  of  fruit  is  shipped  each  working  day. 

The  characteristic  features  of  this  farm  are  heavy 
manuring  and  close  planting.  The  methods  now  to 
be  described  are  very  successful  there  ;  they  may  not 
answer  so  well  elsewhere.  That  is  for  the 


In  setting  out  a  peach  orchard,  pear  trees  are  set  at 
proper  distances  among  the  peaches,  so  that  when  the 
latter  fail  and  are  taken  out,  the  pears  are  of  good 
size  and  well  along  to  bearing.  In  the  vineyards, 
the  roots  of  three  different  crops  are  constantly 
reaching  out  for  plant-food.  Of  course,  with  this 
method  of  close  cropping,  the  grape  crop  is  not  so 
large  as  it  would  be  if  the  vines  were  given  all  the 
ground.  The  combined  value  of  grapes,  currants, 
strawberries  and  potatoes  is  greater  than  that  of 
grapes  alone  would  be,  and  the  four  crops  give  a 
market  succession,  and  provide  continuous  work  for 
the  hands. 

Mr.  Barns  has  a  new  currant  in  bearing  this  year, 
with  which  he  is  greatly  pleased.  This  is  the  Wilder, 
sent  out  by  S.  D.  Willard.  As  we  found  it  growing 
on  Mr.  Barns’s  farm,  this  currant  is  a  decided  acqui¬ 
sition.  The  quality  is  excellent,  with  a  peculiar, 


Of  course,  to  keep  all  these  fruits  thriving  and 
growing,  an  immense  amount  of  plant  food  is  needed. 
The  manure  from  a  Newburgh  stable,  in  which  300 
horses  are  kept,  is  hauled  to  the  farm  as  fast  as  it 
accumulates.  A  local  fertilizer  dealer  makes  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mixture  of  bone  and  tankage  from  refuse 
bones  and  dead  animals  found  in  the  city.  This  mix¬ 
ture  analyzes  over  four  per  cent  nitrogen  and  20  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid.  Potash  is  bought  in  the  form 
of  kainit.  It  is  bought  in  bulk — a  wagon-load  hauled 
at  a  time  and  stored  in  a  brick  cellar.  The  practice 
is  to  use  the  bone  and  tankage  and  a  part  of  the  kainit 
in  the  spring — broadcasted  and  worked  into  the  soil 
for  all  crops.  As  fast  as  the  manure  is  hauled,  it  is 
piled  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  and  for  each 
load,  a  peck  of  kainit  is  scattered  over  the  surface. 
This  has  a  double  effect.  It  adds  needed  putash  to 
the  manure,  fixes  and  retains  the  ammonia,  and  at¬ 
tracts  moisture  so  that  the  pile  is  kept  cool 


reader  to  determine  for  himself. 

The  grape  crop  covers  more  space  than 
any  other.  The  vines  are  trained  on  the 
Kniffin  system,  and  along  the  rows  are  set 
currant  bushes,  a  bush  between  each  two 
vines  and  at  the  stakes,  while  in  between  the 
rows  are  planted  strawberries,  so  that  three 
distinct  crops  are  always  growing  in  the 
vineyard.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  (July  30), 

I  noticed  some  potatoes  growing  between 
the  grapes.  They  were  planted  after  the 
berries  were  picked. 

This  year,  the  potatoes  were  planted 
July  1,  in  the  following  way  :  After  the  last 
picking  of  berries,  the  vines  were  plowed  ; 
one  good  furrow  being  plowed  each  way,  so 
as  to  leave  an  open  dead  furrow.  In  this  the 
potatoes  were  planted  and  covered  by  run¬ 
ning  the  cultivator  and  narrow  along  the 
row  above  them.  This  leveled  off  the  ground, 
and  killed  the  weeds  and  vines.  But  you 
will  say,  the  potatoes  could  not  grow  with 
so  little  plowing.  Shortly  after  they  were 
planted,  an  old-fashioned  subsoil  plow  was 
run  deep  on  either  side  about  a  foot  away 
from  the  row.  This  left  the  potatoes  on  a 
little  ridge,  and  with  open  and  porous  soil  on 
both  sides  of  them.  In  a  short  time,  the  sub¬ 
soil  plow  will  be  used  again  —  this  time 
further  away,  thus  still  further  loosening  up 
the  soil  for  the  potato  roots  to  work  in.  Two 
varieties  of  potatoes  were  used — Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  and  Monroe  Seedling.  They 
were  kept  in  the  fruit  cooling  room  until 
ready  to  plant,  and  were  thus  unsprouted. 

Last  year,  potatoes  were  planted  in  this  way  T 

on  July  5,  and  dug  after  election.  The  ground 
was  frozen  above  them,  and  they  were  dug 
out  of  the  mud  ;  yet  after  drying,  they  proved  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  and  yielded  a  good  crop.  It  is  far 
better  to  use  the  ground  in  this  way  than  to  let  it 
remain  idle.  If  the  currants  were  not  in  the  rows, 
Crimson  clover  might  follow  the  strawberries  ;  but  to 
get  it  all  under  around  the  currants  and  grapes, 
would  require  too  much  hand  work. 

On  the  land  where  the  potatoes  are  now  growing, 
strawberries  will  be  set  next  spring.  After  the 
ground  freezes  in  the  fall,  these  berries  will  be  heavily 
mulched  with  manure.  This  work  is  done  while  the 
ground  is  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  up  a  wagon 
which  is  driven  right  through  the  rows,  two  men 
throwing  out  the  manure  and  another  following  on 
foot  to  spread  it  over  the  berries.  These  beds  will  be 
picked  one  or  two  years,  as  their  productiveness  war¬ 
rants.  After  the  last  picking,  they  will  be  plowed 
under,  and  the  ground  planted  to  potatoes  as  de¬ 
scribed.  A  similar  plan  is  followed  in  the  young 
orchards — the  open  space  between  the  rows  being 
utilized  fop  berries,  potatoes,  cabbages  or  carrots. 


HE  BEAUTIFUL  “QUEEN  OF  THE  NIGHT.”  Fig.  1 
(See  page  553.) 

rich  flavor  that  is  very  agreeable.  In  size  and  color, 
it  is  fully  equal  to  Fay,  which  was  found  growing 
beside  it.  The  bush  is  a  strong  and  thrifty  grower. 
One  point  which  the  introducer  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  much  of,  is  its  ability  to  hold  its  ripened  fruit 
on  the  vine.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  hard  to 
find  good  specimens  of  Fay.  Those  left  by  the  pick¬ 
ers  were  mostly  shelled  off  or  dried  up.  The  Wilder, 
however,  was  still  fresh,  and  good  pickings  could  still 
be  made  from  the  bushes.  Mr.  Barns  made  his  first 
shipment  of  Fays  on  June  20.  then  not  fully  ripe. 
They  were  ripe  July  6,  and  the  last  shipment  was  made 
July  18 — the  currants  then  being  a  little  over-ripe. 
The  Wilders  ripened  with  the  Fays,  and  were  still  firm 
and  ready  for  shipping  on  July  30,  with  every  pros¬ 
pect  of  continuing  so  fully  10  days  longer.  Mr.  Barns 
is  so  much  pleased  with  this  variety  that  he  will  plant 
it  hereafter  in  preference  to  any  other.  His  bushes 
are  not  yet  old  enough  to  show  how  productive  the 
variety  is  at  its  best.  Thus  far,  the  indications  are 
that  it  is  fully  equaj,  if  not  superior,  to  Fay- 


and  moist.  Kainit  is  used  in  preference  to 
other  forms  of  potash,  because  it  gives  such, 
excellent  results  in  the  manure  pile.  It  seems 
to  give  all  the  results  claimed  for  plaster, 
and,  in  addition,  seems  to  conserve  more 
moisture  and,  of  course,  adds  potash  to  the 
manure.  This  addition  of  potash  is  a  very 
important  matter  in  fruit  growing.  Where 
stable  manure  is  used  almost  exclusively,  one 
is  sure  to  grow  too  much  wood,  so  that  not 
only  is  the  crop  of  fruit  lessened,  but  the 
danger  of  injury  from  frost  and  cold  is  in¬ 
creased.  One  of  Mr.  Barns’s  orchards  has 
yielded  five  crops  of  peaches  in  succession. 
He  attributes  it  chiefly  to  the  increased  ap¬ 
plication  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
which  has  been  made  of  late  years. 

I  would  like  to  call  special  attention  to  this 
matter  of  adding  potash  to  stable  manure. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  rational  of  modern  farm 
practices,  yet  one  that  many  farmers  have 
not  seriously  considered.  Mr.  Barns  studied 
this  art  carefully,  and  saw  that  the  manure 
was  a  one-sided  fertilizer,  unless  more  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  were  put  with  it. 
The  latter  is  best  used  by  itself  in  the  -form 
of  bone  and  tankage,  because  the  nitrogen 
that  goes  with  it  is  needed  in  the  spring — 
while  most  of  the  manure  is  needed  for  fall 
and  winter  mulching.  The  potash  goes  best 
with  the  manure,  and  with  the  phosphoric 
acid  already  in  the  ground,  makes  a  “  bal¬ 
anced  ration”  for  the  fruits.  We  would  be 
glad  if  we  could  stir  farmers  up  to  realize 
the  importance  and  value  of  this  practice. 

L.  All  the  manure  made  on  this  farm  is  care¬ 

fully  saved.  The  liquid  manure  runs  into 
a  barrel  placed  under  the  stable.  Kaiuit  is 
used  freely  about  the  stable,  so  that  this  liquid  con¬ 
tains  considerable  dissolved  potash.  It  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  use  this  liquid  as  a  forcing  manure.  The 
plan  is  to  dilute  it  by  using  four  barrels  of  water  to 
one  of  stable  liquid,  and  sprinkle  it  over  the  ground 
close  to  some  crop  like  cabbage  or  carrots.  This  could 
be  readily  done  from  a  barrel  on  wheels.  A  field  close 
to  the  barn  is  well  suited  to  growing  carrots  or  cab¬ 
bage,  and  the  liquid  applied  in  this  way  would  force 
them  like  hothouse  plants.  That  is  a  good  idea,  and 
it  is  just  such  ideas  that  make  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss,  or  interest  and  discontent  in  farming. 

So  it  is  with  looking  ahead  and  preparing  for 
changes  that  are  likely  to  occur  in  farming.  Many  of 
our  farmers  to-day  are  doing  business  at  a  loss,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  realize  that  new  things  have  pushed 
the  old  aside.  For  example — one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  things  on  this  place  is  the  supply  of  cheap  horse 
manure.  Suppose  the  development  of  electric,  petro¬ 
leum  and  other  motors  keeps  on  for  the  next  10  years 
as  it  has  in  the  past.  That  means  fewer  horses, 
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smaller  stables  and  less  manure.  That  is  a  strong 
probability.  IIow  will  it  affect  this  farm  ?  Can  it  be 
run  successfully  without  manure  ?  Is  there  any 
home-grown  substitute  for  it?  There  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  that  confront  farmers.  If  they 
wait  until  the  manure  supply  is  cut  off  before  know¬ 
ing  what  to  use  in  its  place,  of  course,  they  will  lose 
much  of  their  advantage.  Now  is  the  time  to  experi¬ 
ment  and  learn  what  to  use.  Crimson  clover  promises 
well.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  it  was  just  breaking 
through  the  ground  five  days  after  sowing.  If,  as 
seems  very  likely,  this  clover  sown  in  late  July  and 
early  August  will  make  a  heavy  growth  before  frost, 
the  manure  question  will  be  well  on  toward  settle¬ 
ment.  h.  w.  c. 


THE  BEST  SIZE  FOR  A  WESTERN  FARM. 

WIIAT  ACREAGE  IS  MOST  PROFITABLE  ? 

^ The  Questions. 

What  is  the  best-sized  farm  for  the  average  farmer,  one  who  is 
»ot  a  specialist,  but  who  grows  grain  and  fat  animals,  as  nine- 
tenths  of  Western  farmers  do  ?  For  such  a  man,  what  is  the  most 
economical  size  of  farm  ?  Ten  acres  is  too  small,  because  there  is 
too  much  waste  of  capital  in  teams  and  tools,  and  the  proprietor 
is  not  given  occupation  all  the  time.  One  thousand  acres  is  too 
large  to  be  worked  from  one  headquarters,  and  is  usually  divided. 
Where  is  the  golden  mean  where  the  greatest  economy  is  to  be 
secured  ? 

The  Answers. 

Two  Hundred  Acres  in  Southern  Illinois. 

A  farm  of  200  acres  would  bring  best  results  in 
southern  Illinois  ;  but  for  fat  animals,  I  would  sub¬ 
stitute  dairy  stock,  bred  for  butter,  as  our  land  is  too 
high  in  price  to  produce  beef,  with  any  profit  at  prices 
prevailing  for  the  past  four  years.  A  farm  of  the 
above  size,  divided  into  four  fields  of  about  equal  size — 
No.  1  for  wheat,  No.  2  for  corn  and  oats,  No.  3  for 
pasture,  and  No.  4  in  clover  and  Timothy,  which  could 
be  pastured  in  the  fall— could  sustain  40  to  50  head  of 
dairy  stock,  and  would  produce  on  an  average  per  year, 
1,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  all  the  feed  necessary  for 
the  cattle  and  horses,  with  the  exception  of  bran,  which 
must  be  bought.  If  the  farmer  himself  is  a  good 
worker,  he  would  need  two  hired  men  theyeararound. 
Hired  help  is  dear  in  this  vicinity,  and  it  does  not  pay 
to  run  larger  farms.  h.  c.  e. 

St.  Clair  County,  Ill. 

They  Use  Tools  in  Northern  Illinois. 

The  best-sized  farm  for  the  average  Western  farmer 
should  be  large  enough  to  warrant  the  purchase  of 
the  best  improved  labor-saving  machinery.  Most 
farm  tools  have  a  very  short  season  of  usefulness, 
and  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  them,  they  must 
be  run  to  nearly  their  full  capacity.  Then,  again,  it 
should  not  be  so  large  that  two  men  could  not  do  all 
of  the  work  with  a  few  exceptions  ;  two  men  can 
work  to  better  advantage  than  any  other  number  as 
a  rule,  and  if  the  farm  be  proportionately  divided  into 
pasture,  meadow,  corn  and  small  grain,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  employment  throughout  the  year.  It  should 
not  be  so  large  that  all  coarse  fodder  can  not  be  fed 
on  the  farm,  even  the  corn  fodder — not  on  the  root, 
but  in  the  barn.  Any  farm  that  has  the  corn  husked 
standing,  is  too  large  for  its  operation,  even  in  the 
great  corn  belt.  With  the  help  of  the  four-horse 
gang  plow,  harrow  and  disc  pulverizer,  the  hay  loader, 
corn  binder  and  corn  husker  and  shredder,  the  best¬ 
sized  farm  should  contain  about  200  acres,  with  two 
men  to  grow  the  crops  during  the  summer  six  months, 
and  the  same  two  men  to  manufacture  the  greater 
part  of  the  same  crops  into  fat  and  fertilizer  during 
the  winter  six  months.  dwight  herrick. 

Illinois. 

Two  160 -A  ere  Farmers. 

The  most  economical  amount  of  land  to  be  owned 
by  one  farmer,  depends  somewhat  on  its  nearness  to 
market;  it  depends  on  the  man,  and,  again,  it  depends 
on  its  value.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the 
growing  of  grain  and  fat  animals,  can  be  successfully 
conducted  on  the  land,  which,  of  course,  does  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  high-priced  land.  Under  such  conditions',  the 
average  farmer  should  own  100  acres,  120  of  this  would 
probably  average  tillable  land,  the  rest  woodland  and 
waste.  This  amount  could  be  worked  with  two  teams, 
one  hired  man  by  the  year,  and  one  for  seven  or  eight 
months  during  the  summer.  Properly  worked,  such 
a  farm  should  amply  provide  for  the  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  of  this  help,  besides  the  owner.  c.  s. 

Nasliotah,  Wis. 

All  things  considered,  1G0  acres  is  about  the  size 
farm  that  the  average  farmer  can  work  most  economi¬ 
cally.  There  are  many  things  to  be  done  on  a  farm 
that  one  man  can  not  do  to  advantage,  and  a  good 
farmer  can  find  all  the  work  two  men  can  do  on*  a 
grain  and  stock  farm  of  1G0  acres.  Hut,  as  a  rule,  two 
hired  hands  are  not  satisfactory  for  reasons  that  the 
older  farmers«will  understand.  With  a  family  of  boys 
growing  up,  a  larger  farm  might  be  more  desirable. 
Corning,  la.  j,  g 


An  “  Intensive  ”  Kansas  Farmer. 

When  I  first  came  here,  24  years  ago,  the  only  crop 
that  could  be  sold  to  advantage,  was  corn  and  its  fol¬ 
lowers — fat  hogs  and  cattle  ;  so  Father  and  I  worked 
125  acres  of  corn,  and  in  order  to  do  this,  we  neces¬ 
sarily  let  all  other  crops,  especially  the  garden,  go, 
and  we  raised  corn,  to  feed  hogs,  to  buy  more  land,  to 
raise  more  corn,  to  feed  more  hogs,  etc.  As  I  became 
older,  and  took  up  the  reins  of  government,  I  rented 
1G0  acres,  and  confined  my  work  to  160  acres,  which  is 
about  right  for  the  average  Western  farmer,  provided 
he  is  allowed  to  keep  a  hired  hand.  If  not,  80  acres  is 
large  enough.  If  one  had  his  farm  all  fenced  and 
cross-fenced  with  Osage  orange  hedge,  and  a  machine 
drawn  by  horses  to  keep  it  trimmed,  and  all  the  im¬ 
proved  farm  machinery  necessary,  I  think  one  man 
could  successfully  work  a  farm  of  160  acres  ;  but  he 
would  have  to  hire  help  in  ha3'ing  and  harvesting. 
The  style  of  extensive  corn  farming  is  fast  giving  way 
to  intensive,  diversified  farming.  By  the  latter,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  just  one  simple  thing,  and  that  is, 
that  a  dead  furrow  in  the  West  will  not  produce  any¬ 
thing  of  value,  and  by  simply  running  a  subsoil  plow 
once  in  the  furrow,  as  much  can  be  raised  as  on  any 
other  land.  When  dead  furrows  are  40  yards  apart, 
there  are  11  in  a  40-acre  field,  80  rods  by  80  rods,  or 
1  2-9  acre.  This  means  55  bushels  of  corn,  which  at 
25  cents,  equals  $13.75,  or  $2.75  more  than  a  subsoil 
plow  costs.  Mr.  Terry  goes  to  great  length  in  his  A, 
B,  C  of  Potato  Culture,  to  tell  how  much  trouble  he 
went  to  to  avoid  a  dead  furrow,  when,  by  simply 
going  through  once  with  the  subsoil  plow,  he  would 
have  raised  the  best  rows  in  the  dead  furrows.  He 
also  condemns  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow.  On  my  own 
farm,  I  raise  Short-horn  cattle  (five  cows  and  one  bull), 
150  head  of  Shropshire  sheep,  4  Percheron  mares,  10 
Poland-China  sows,  turkeys  and  chickens,  and  for 
crops  three  acres  of  potatoes,  three  of  melons,  three 
of  garden  stuff,  oats,  flax,  corn,  millet  and  clover.  I 
crate  all  garden  stuff,  and  supply  our  local  town  with 
truck  in  crates,  and  save  all  commission.  I  kill  and 
deliver  to  other  farmers  all  the  increase  and  culls  of 
my  sheep,  cattle  and  hogs,  am  obliged  to  hire  a  hand, 
but  think  that  I  have  intensive  farming  about  down 
to  a  perfect  system.  c.  j.  n. 

Morantown,  Kan. 

As  They  View  it  in  Colorado. 

We  have  two  farms  of  1G0  acres  each  in  the  irrigated 
district,  and  one  of  over  4,000  acres  in  the  Rainbelt  or 
unirrigated  country^  The  size  of  the  farm  depends 
altogether  on  where  it  is.  The  size  in  this  State  may 
not  be  the  proper  size  for  a  farm  in  one  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  States.  Different  parts  of  this  State  also  require 
different  sized  farms  for  the  average  farmer.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  farming  country  of  Colorado 
(which  is  under  irrigation),  an  average  farmer  owns 
from  80  to  160  acres.  This  amount  will  raise  him  con¬ 
siderable  small  grain  and  an  abundance  of  Alfalfa  or 
other  hay  crops.  On  a  farm  of  1G0  acres  one  can  keep 
from  30  to  50  cattle  (horses  and  milch  cows),  have 
some  hay  to  sell  besides  his  grain,  enough  corn  for 
fodder  or  ensilage,  a  few  potatoes,  and  some  pasture. 

In  the  unirrigated  or  Itainbelt  country,  a  farmer 
can  make  a  good  living  on  the  same  amount  of  land 
(160  acres)  which  will  keep  nicely  the  year  around, 
about  12  to  15  head  of  stock.  Alfalfa  and  other  pro¬ 
ductive  grasses  requiring  an  abundance  of  water,  can¬ 
not  be  grown  here,  so  the  farmers  depend  on  corn 
fodder  (which  does  well),  oat  and  rye  hay,  some  wild 
hay,  and  one  of  the  most  nutritious  pastures  found 
anywhere.  The  former  farm  (or  place  under  irriga¬ 
tion)  is  worth  the  most,  varying  in  price  from  $25  to 
$75  an  acre.  It  requires  more  labor  to  attend  to  it  on 
account  of  irrigation,  besides  a  cost  of  from  $100  to 
$200  yearly  for  water.  The  latter  farm  is  worth  from 
$6  to  $12  per  acre.  It  requires  less  labor  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  nearly  as  much  clear  profit,  one  year  with 
another,  as  the  former  place.  A.  g.  c. 

Elbert,  Colo. 


A  PAINT  SHOP  FOR  THE  FARM. 

WHAT  TO  KEEP  IN  IT  ;  HOW  TO  USE  IT. 

( Concluded .) 

For  a  first  coat  on  bare  wood,  or  for  painting  an  old 
fence  or  weatherbeaten  barn,  a  mixture  of  one-third 
lead  and  two-thirds  gilders'  bolted  w'hiting,  in  pure 
oil,  tinted  to  suit,  will  give  a  prize-medal  paint.  Car¬ 
bonates,  of  course,  never  wear  as  well  as  the  oxides. 
White  lead  and  whiting  carbonates  will  “  streak  ”  or 
fade  out,  while  oxide  of  iron  paints  will  not ;  neither 
will  oxide  of  zinc,  known  as  zinc  white.  But  zinc 
oxide  will  crack  or  scale,  while  lead  carbonate  or  lime 
carbonate  will  not ;  the  plan  is  to  use  lead,  two  parts  ; 
zinc,  one  part.  The  zinc  will  harden  the  lead  just 
enough,  while  the  lead  will  temper  the  zinc's  hard¬ 
ness.  For  sea  air,  lead  will  not  answer  ;  but  lead  and 
zinc,  in  the  above  proportions,  will  stand.  For  a 
finishing  coat,  outside,  one-third  whiting,  the  rest 
lead,  will  wear  quite  as  well  *  as  pure  lead.  The 


Swedish  government  gave  a  prize  to  the  man  who  dis¬ 
covered  that  lead  and  whiting  gave  a  better  paint  for 
use  on  ships’  bottoms  than  lead  alone.  The  old  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Biver  steamboats  were  formerly  painted  with 
this  mixture,  and  it  was  the  only  thing  that  stood 
sulphurous  smoke  and  other  adverse  influences. 

To  keep  the  farm  buildings  in  repair  costs  no  small 
sum  ;  but  the  better  this  is  done,  the  less  will  the  cost 
be.  Cheap  paints  will  reduce  this  cost.  If  the  barn  is 
to  be  painted,  do  it  when  other  work  is  not  pressing, 
say,  in  the  winter,  between  the  end  of  corn  harvesting 
and  March  1.  Freezing  will  not  hurt  paint,  though  a 
frosty  night  air  blowing  on  fresh  paint  will.  The 
paint  will  thicken,  but  do  not  thin  it,  unless  by  set¬ 
ting  it  on  the  stove.  Linseed  oil  will  freeze  only  at 
18.4  degrees  F.  below  zero.  Painting  done  in  cool  or 
cold  weather  has  a  better  chance  for  long  life  than 
that  done  in  warm  or  hot  weather,  though  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  white  lead  paint  will  give  better  results  if 
put  on  in  summer  ;  that  is,  it  seems  then  less  liable  to 
form  oleate  of  lead,  or  lead  soap,  which  is  the  cause  of 
those  streaks  and  of  lead-chalking.  The  most  durable 
paint  for  the  barn,  however,  is  one  made  with  oxide 
of  iron  or  ochre  for  its  base.  Iron  paint  and  white 
trimmings  look  well,  though  an  ochre-ycllow  trim¬ 
ming  i6  prettier  and  warmer,  while  iron  paint  body 
color  and  tea-green  trimming  are  more  aristocratic 
looking.  Put  on  two  coats  of  paint,  both  somewhat  thin 
rather  than  heavy.  Start  at  the  top  and  work  down. 
Never  leave  off  unfinished,  but  “square  up,”  so  that 
a  “lap  ”  will  not  show.  Mix  enough  paint  at  a  time 
to  do  for  a  coat  over  the  entire  job.  Have  a  coal  oil 
barrel  to  mix  in,  and  dip  out  with  a  handled  dipper. 
Hang  the  pot  of  paint  to  the  ladder  with  an  S-shaped 
hook. 

Pine  knots  in  boards  need  not  be  treated  if  oxide  of 
iron  or  any  very  dark  paint  be  used  ;  but  for  ochre  or 
other  light  colors,  the  knots  and  all  resinous  places 
must  be  coated  with  shellac.  Use  cheap  brown  wyod- 
alcohol  shellac  on  rough  work  ;  one  thin  coat  will 
answer.  Let  the  wood  be  quite  dry  before  painting  ; 
let  a  new  building  stand  a  year.  After  the  first  qoat 
is  on,  let  a  month  pass  before  applying  the  seqond 
coat,  unless  less  time  must  answer — two  days  will  do. 
Putty  all  nail  holes  and  cracks — a  good  job  of  putty¬ 
ing  is  equal  to  one  coat  of  paint — putty  on  top  of  the 
priming  or  first  coat. 

Ochre  varies  in  its  composition,  naturally  and  arti¬ 
ficially.  As  a  rule,  ochres  contain  less  than  40  per 
cent  of  iron  ;  Oxford  ochre  gives  ferric  oxide  (iron), 
21  per  cent  ;  Welsh  crude  ochre,  21  per  cent ;  Irish 
crude,  27  per  cent  ;  Derbyshire  crude,  77  per  cent  ;  the 
latter,  prepared,  34  per  cent ;  and  so  on,  two  from 
France  showing  21  and  24  per  cent  ferric  oxide,  and 
three  from  South  Australia,  38,  11,  and  5  per  cent. 
American  ochres  vary  fully  as  much.  The  best  French 
ochre  is  costly,  too  much  so  for  barn  painting,  hence 
the  low-priced  Virginia  ochres  must  do.  These  are 
as  “cheap  as  dirt,”  and  often  much  better  than  the 
lower  grades  of  the  French  ochres.  Genuine  Oxford 
ochre  is  the  best  in  the  world,  being  two-thirds  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  French.  Pure  ochre  is  very  permanent, 
though  the  light  blackens  it,  under  cover.  They 
are  also  often  adulterated  with  clay,  which  has  a 
great  affinity  for  water,  unless  drowned  in  oil.  Lime 
injures  its  covering  power,  as  does  barytes,  also 
Sienna  is  an  ochre,  also,  composed  of  ferric  oxide,  46 
per  cent;  water,  18  to  27  percent;  manganese  (a  drier), 

2  per  cent,  with  some  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  etc. 
Our  cheap  American  siennas  give  good  results  as  pig 
ments,  and  the  sienna  color  is  quite  soft  and  pleasing, 
being  a  much  browner  yellow  than  the  ochre  proper. 
Sienna  and  white  lead  give  a  very  pretty  barn  or 
house  color.  Cheap,  dry  ochres  and  sienna  should  be 
bought  by  the  barrel,  at  a  cost  of  about  1%  to  2  cents 
per  pound  for  the  former,  and  about  four  to  six  cents 
for  the  latter.  Gilders’  bolted  whiting  should  also  be 
bought  by  the  barrel,  at  about  two  cents  per  pound. 

To  mix,  throw,  say,  100  pounds  of  ochre  into  an  oil 
barrel,  and  add  about  three  gallons  of  linseed  oil, 
allowing  this  to  stand  for  a  day,  to  soak.  Then  break 
up  with  a  long-handled  paddle,  and  add  oil  sufficient 
to  reduce  the  mixture  to  a  thin  cream  condition.  Add 
no  Japan  driers  until  it  is  in  the  paint  pot,  ready  to 
use.  Ochre  and  oil  are  both  good  natural  driers,  and 
need  very  little  Japan  to  assist  (say  1-16  as  much 
Japan  as  oil).  Never  add  Japan  before  being  ready  to 
use  the  paint.  Iron  paint  is  not  a  “natural”  drier,  and 
needs  more  Japan,  especially  if  used  very  thin,  or  the 
weather  be  damp  or  cold.  In  damp  weather,  ochre 
paint  needs  more  driers,  owing  to  its  affinity  for  mois¬ 
ture.  Always  stir  the  paint  in  the  barrel  or  paint  pot 
before  using. 

If  ready-mixed  paints  are  preferred,  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  save  in  time  and  trouble,  neither  of  which, 
however,  is  a  factor  if  the  former  is  abundant,  and 
you  wish  to  learn  how  to  mix  paint,  be  sure  to  read 
carefully  and  follow  directions  on  the  can,  which  are 
usually  full  and  explicit,  and  correct  .as  to  facts.  If 
you  choose  to  disregard  these  willfully,  don\  blame 
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the  maker  for  bad  results.  A  ready-mixed  paint  may 
contain  only  a  trace  of  lead  ;  but  if  scientifically  cor¬ 
rect  as  to  its  composition,  it  will  beat  pure  lead  evei'y 
time  for  durability.  The  very  constituents  incorpor¬ 
ated  for  the  too-often  express  purpose  of  defrauding 
the  pui-chaser,  are  usually  the  very  things  that  go  to 
make  up  the  perfect  paint.  The  only  question  is  a 
pecuniary  one — a  dollar  should  not  be  charged  for  a 
50-cent  article.  Farmers  and  rural  citizens  generally 
use  the  bulk  of  all  the  mixed  paints  manufactured  in 
America  (in  fact,  none  appears  to  be  made  in  any 
other  country),  and  it  is  important  for  them  to  know 
something  about  the  subject.  Many  thousands  of  gal¬ 
lons  are  used  annually  ;  many  thousands  of  dollars 
are  spent  for  them.  Some  are  good,  some  indifferent, 
some  bad.  Some  bad  ones  sell  at  a  big  price,  others 
at  a  low  price.  Some  good  ones  sell  high,  as  they 
should,  while  others  sell  at  a  moderate  price,  as  they 
should.  Two  good  paints  may  vary  considerably  in 
cost  of  production.  It  all  depends  upon  the  stuff  of 
which  they  are  made.  A.  asiimun  kelly. 


ARE  BIG  POTATOES  BEST? 

Last  fall,  we  had  quite  a  discussion  about  the  value 
of  large  potatoes.  Are  they  of  as  good  quality  as 
smaller  ones?  Should  judges  at  fairs  award  premiums 
to  the  largest  tubers,  or  to  those  most  suitable  for 
family  size  ?  What  should  a  farmer  keep  for  family 
eating  ?  Some  of  these  questions  are  discussed  in  the 
following  notes  : 

Big  Specimens  Attract  Attention. 

Having  exhibited  vegetables  and  farm  products  for 
upward  of  10  years,  I  have  learned  that  anything  very 
large  is  the  most  pleasing  to  the  crowd,  who  do  not 
stop  to  test  the  quality,  or  even  to  look  at  such  speci¬ 
mens  as  may  be  seen  on  the  general  market.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  this  class  of  exhibits  would  attract 
much  more  attention,  if  it  were  known  that  the  best 
specimens  for  the  fair  would  be  considered  rather  than 
the  market  value  or  eating  quality.  At  the  Inter- 
State  Fair,  held  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  a  number  of  years 
ago,  the  chief  attraction  in  the  vegetable  department, 
was  a  Mammoth  pumpkin,  entered  for  stock  feeding  ; 
the  judge  awarded  it  second  premium,  because  it  was 
too  large.  “  How  are  you  going  to  handle  such  pump¬ 
kins?”  was  the  question  put  to  the  superintendent. 
That  was  the  last  Mammoth  pumpkin  exhibited. 
Potatoes  were  passed  upon  in  like  manner,  until  the 
general  manager  decided  to  leave  out  the  vegetable 
list,  as  their  fair  was  too  early  for  this  class  of  ex¬ 
hibits  to  mature.  w.  B. 

The  Shape  and  Size  of  Potatoes. 

The  tendency  to  grow  “lean-tos”  and  “  bay  win¬ 
dows  ”  under  certain  conditions,  is  not  limited  to  long 
varieties.  For  several  years,  I  raised  Peerless  and  Bur¬ 
bank  potatoes  side  by  side.  The  Peerless  was  a  round 
potato,  but  grew  snaggy  in  shape  much  oftener  than 
the  Burbank.  The  White  Elephant  and  Monroe  Seed¬ 
ling  are  both  long  varieties,  but  the  Elephant  is  much 
more  given  to  misshapen  growth  than  the  Burbank. 
There  is  another  objection  that  is  more  serious.  One 
end  of  the  large,  long  potato  often  protrudes  above 
the  soil,  and  becomes  green,  and  the  whole  tuber  is 
rendered  unfit  for  market.  Such  potatoes  are  very 
liable  to  be  ruined  by  an  early  frost.  I  have  had  10 
or  15  bushels  of  long,  large  Burbanks  to  the  acre 
spoiled  by  frost  before  they  were  well  ripened.  The 
yield  of  sound  potatoes,  however,  was  large,  being 
double  that  of  a  round  variety  grown  in  the  same 
field.  Better  have  a  long  variety  that  yields  well,  and 
is  of  good  quality,  than  a  round  one  yielding  much 
less,  or  of  inferior  quality.  The  White  Elephant,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  tendency  to  scraggy  growth,  has 
been  as  profitable  and  as  good  in  quality  as  any 
variety  ever  raised  on  my  farm. 

A  potato  that  will  weigh  one-quarter  of  a  pound,  is 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  of  the  smallest 
size  allowable  in  sorting  for  market.  When  potatoes 
of  this  size  are  used  for  cooking,  there  is  far  more 
waste  than  with  larger  ones,  and  the  quality  is  no 
better  than  that  of  two-pound  potatoes  of  the  same 
variety.  The  model  potato  is  kidney-shaped,  has  few 
eyes,  and  those  nearly  even  with  the  surrounding 
surface,  and  it  weighs  three-quarters  of  a  pound. 
Such  a  potato  is  salable,  but  for  use  in  a  farmer’s 
family,  there  is  not  the  least  objection  to  those  that 
weigh  two  pounds  if  of  a  variety  not  liable  to  be  hol¬ 
low.  To  prepare  potatoes  for  cooking  is  no  very 
small  part  of  women’s  work.  If  10  pounds  are  used 
per  day,  it  will  require  five  two-pound  potatoes,  or  20 
half  pound,  or  40  weighing  only  one-quarter  of  a 
pound.  It  will  require  less  than  half  the  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  five  large  potatoes  that  will  be  necessary  if  20  or 
40  smaller  ones  are  used.  This  is  confirmed  by  ex¬ 
perience,  and  the  saving  of  one-half  or  three-quarters 
of  the  labor  is  of  more  practical  importance  than 
satisfying  fancy  as  to  size.  Large  potatoes  can  be  cut 
to  any  desired  size  for  boiling,  or  they  can  be  baked 


whole.  As  fine  a  potato  as  I  ever  tasted,  was  one 
nicely  baked  that  weighed  two  pounds.  Potatoes 
stored  for  summer  should  always  be  of  large  size,  as 
they  do  not  shrivel  to  the  same  extent  as  smaller 
ones,  and  the  quality  is  better.  I  hope  that  nothing 
that  I  have  written  will  be  construed  as  an  objection 
to  three-pound  potatoes,  if  of  good  shape  and  not 
hollow.  C.  s.  RICE. 

Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 

Put  “  Market  Size  ”  at  the  Head. 

How  shall  potatoes  be  judged  at  the  fairs  ?  This  is 
a  hard  question  to  answer,  not  knowing  who  will  be 
the  judge.  If  he  be  a  man  who  knows  what  a  potato 
is  for,  he  will  give  first  place  to  medium  size,  always. 
A  good,  fair-sized  potato  will  sell  best  in  market,  and 
any  cook  will  say  that  she  doesn’t  want  these  big 
potatoes.  When  I  judge  at  fairs,  I  give  the  prefer¬ 
ence  to  those  of  fair  size,  and  most  perfect  shape.  I 
was  taken  to  task  by  an  exhibitor,  because  he  didn’t 
get  first  money,  when  he  had  the  largest.  We  both 
took  our  station  near  the  potatoes,  and  some  ladies 
came  along.  We  asked  them  whether  they  were 
housekeepers.  They  said  that  they  were.  We  handed 
them  one  of  each  lot,  with  this  question,  “For  family 
use,  which  of  those  potatoes  would  you  buy  for  your 
own  use,  if  the  whole  bushel  were  of  the  same  size  ?  ” 
All  six  said,  “  The  small  one.”  I  believe  that  a  judge 
at  a  fair  should  judge  all  vegetables  for  what  they  are 
at  the  present  time,  as  to  market  value  or  for  family 
use.  I  always  aim  to  take  to  the  fair  of  each  variety 
that  would  sell  the  best  in  the  market,  but  I  get  left 
sometimes  when  we  have  a  green  or  know-it-all 
judge.  I  believe  that  there  should  not  be  a  peck  of 
anything  named  in  the  premium  list.  No  one  can  see 
more  than  8  or  10  without  taking  all  out  of  the  bas¬ 
ket.  Why  not  take,  say,  10  of  the  most  perfect  and 
smooth  tubers,  lay  these  on  the  table,  then  all  can 
see  the  whole  lot.  i.  k. 

Waverly,  N.  Y. _ 

HOW  THEY  GROW  POTATOES  IN  KANSAS. 

This  is  the  way  one  Kansas  man  succeeds  with 
potatoes : 

This  part  of  the  State  is  not  considered  a  potato 
country,  as  the  heat  gets  up  to  115  degrees  in  the 
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shade  in  August  and  September,  and  the  fall  rains, 
accompanied  by  the  intense  heat,  tend  to  rot  the 
tubers.  Yet  we  have  a  variety  that  was  originated 
here  from  the  seeds  of  the  Red  Peachblow,  12  years 
ago,  that  has  been  found  to  stand  the  peculiarities  of 
our  climate,  and  to  be  wonderfully  productive  ;  and  it 
is  known  as  the  Early  Kansas.  It  is  blocky  in  shape, 
straw-colored  russet,  with  deep,  pink  eyes,  and  has 
the  peculiarity  of  growing  one  or  more  tubers  earlier 
and  larger  than  any  other  known  variety.  Then  it 
sets  another  and  then  another,  and  continues  this 
process  till  fall,  never  setting  a  knob  or  prong,  but 
always  putting  the  second  growth  into  the  little 
potatoes.  It  is  an  excellent  table  potato,  and  a  grand 
keeper. 

One  grower  uses  this  potato  exclusively,  lie  keeps 
70  head  of  breeding  ewes,  and  all  the  manure  made 
by  the  flock,  that  are  well  fed  on  corn  and  clover, 
is  carefully  applied  to  the  field  in  the  winter — gener¬ 
ally  a  clover  stubble.  After  a  good  harrowing  in  the 
spring,  a  team  is  started  with  an  ordinary  plow,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  four  big  horses  with  a  combined  weight  of 
6,000  pounds,  drawing  a  new  model  subsoil  plow, 
that  does  not  throw  out  any  earth,  but  thoroughly 
breaks  up  and  loosens  it  to  the  depth  of  two  feet. 
One  horse  walks  on  the  plowed  ground,  and  he  also 
draws  a  light  section  of  a  harrow  which  passes  over 
the  soil  twice,  and  pulverizes  it  while  damp.  Next  a 
cross-harrowing  is  given  the  field,  using  a  steel  slant¬ 
ing-tooth  Eagle  harrow,  drawn  by  three  horses.  Then 
they  are  hitched  to  a  clod-crusher  made  of  six  4x4 
scantling,  eight  feet  long,  bolted  one  inch  apart  and 
set  edgewise  ;  the  field  is  planked  lengthwise.  On  the 
back  of  this  clod-crusher  are  bolted  runners  14  inches 
apart,  and  it  is  turned  over  and  a  tongue  put  in,  and 
the  piece  is  cross-marked  by  usiDg  two  horses,  the 
driver  riding  and  driving  to  stakes,  the  horses’  heads 
being  held  firmly  apart  by  a  steel  jockey  stick  that 
has  swivel  snaps.  The  furrowing  out  is  done  length¬ 
wise  with  an  ordinary  two-horse  cultivator  with  two 
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straight  shovels  braced  firmly  apart,  just  30  inches. 
A  weight  is  put  on  them,  and  the  driver  simply  drives 
to  stakes. 

The  seed  is  dipped  in  corrosive  sublimate  solution, 
cut  to  one  eye,  dropped  opposite  to  each  cross  mark, 
in  the  furrows,  firmly  pressed  down  with  the  foot,  and 
is  covered,  three  rows  at  a  time,  with  the  clod-crusher 
drawn  by  two  horses.  This  is  done  about  March  20  to 
April  1,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  show, 
they  are  gone  over  each  way  with  one  horse  and  a 
weeder,  quite  similar  to  Breed’s,  only  weighing  about 
100  pounds.  A  boy  keeps  this  weeder  going,  and  a 
deep,  mellow  cultivation  is  given  with  the  corn  cul¬ 
tivator  ;  then  all  after  work  is  with  a  Planet  Jr.  12- 
tooth  cultivator  and  pulverizer,  followed  by  the 
weeder,  the  horse  on  which  is  led  by  the  man  holding 
the  cultivator,  and,  of  course,  goes  over  the  rows  twice 
to  the  cultivator  once.  As  the  crop  is  cross  checked, 
the  horse  will  not  tramp  on  the  plants  in  crossing,  and 
a  boy  is  kept  at  work  with  the  weeder  most  of  the 
time. 

The  blossom  pf  this  variety  resembles  a  peach  blos¬ 
som,  and  when  this  field  is  in  full  bloom,  it  is  a  won¬ 
derful  sight.  The  soil  is  24  inches  of  alluvial  mold 
(not  sandy  loam),  underlaid  by  a  water  and  air-tight 
clay  called  gumbo,  or  hardpan.  The  land  is  prairie, 
and  is  almost  level,  only  sloping  lengthwise  the  rows, 
just  enough  to  drain.  The  heaviest  rains  do  not  run 
off,  but  rapidly  settle  into  the  sub- broken  land,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  surface  can  be  harrowed  or  gone 
over  with  the  weeder.  The  crop  is  dug  about  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  as  it  is  not  cool  enough  before  this,  and  places 
for  cold  storage  are  few  in  such  a  level  country. 

Morantown,  Kan.  C.  J.  N. 


A  KANSAS  CORN  CUTTER. 

I  have  had  quite  a  little  experience  with  sled 
cutters  for  corn  ;  I  ran  three  last  fall.  One  caught 
the  fodder,  but  it  was  just  as  hard  work  to  keep  it 
raked  off  the  knife  as  to  catch  it  ;  and  it  was  unhandy 
to  start  the  shock  row,  as  the  fodder  was  cut  on  one 
side  and  taken  off  at  the  other.  Another  cut  two 
rows  and  pulled  rather  heavy.  The  frame  is  made  of 
2x4  stuff,  and  the  floor  of  inch  boards.  The  back  part 
slopes  up,  carries  four  armfuls,  and  six  rows  make  a 
shock  row.  Each  person  throws  down  two  armfuls, 
takes  the  third  behind  the  machine,  stands  it  up, 
spreads  the  butts,  and  ties  the  tops  with  binding 
twine.  As  they  come  back,  they  stop  so  that  the 
machine  will  not  be  in  the  way,  shock  the  third  arm¬ 
ful,  pick  the  others  up  as  they  were  laid  down,  and 
they  don’t  have  to  be  carried  at  all. 

The  other  machine,  see  Fig.  172,  I  like  the  best.  It 
has  but  one  knife,  and  cuts  one  row.  It  has  two 
wheels  on  one  side  and  a  runner  on  the  other  to  make 
it  run  straight  and  steady.  Otherwise,  it  is  the  same 
as  the  two-row  machine.  To  use  it,  give  the  knife  a 
good  slant,  tip  the  edge  up  slightly,  and  keep  sharp. 
Don’t  put  one  hand  on  each  side  of  the  corn  row  and 
try  to  grab  every  stalk,  or  they  will  get  in  the  eyes  so 
one  can’t  see,  and  then  pile  up,  pull  up,  drop  off,  etc. 
But  sit  well  ahead  of  the  knife,  put  both  hands  out¬ 
side  the  row,  first  one  ahead  and  then  the  other,  bend 
the  corn  before  it  is  cut  off,  and  let  it  fall  on  the 
knee.  Keep  the  butts  off  the  knife,  and  it  will  be 
easier  work  than  with  a  corn  knife,  and  you  can  cut 
three  times  as  much.  I  tie  the  saddles  by  taking  the 
third  armful  behind  the  machine,  spreading  the  butts 
in  a  circle  about  three  feet  across,  and  twisting  the 
top  tight  ;  then  twist  it  down  against  the  side,  and 
throw  one  of  the  stalks  over  to  hold  it  there.  It  will 
hold  a  shock  up  better  than  one  made  of  standing 
corn,  and  is  not  in  the  way  when  hauling,  m.  w.  b. 

Morris  County,  Kan. 


SOME  POINTS  ON  POULTRY. 

Paper  and  Kerosene. — On  page  518,  under  the 
heading,  Some  Fowl  Matters,  Fred  Grundy  makes  a 
good  point  on  the  practice  of  using  paper  on  the  walls 
of  houses.  It  really  causes  houses  to  be  damp.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  should  be  used  on  the  outside  (on  the 
boards),  however,  where  poultry  houses  are  not  very 
close,  or  are  not  lathed  and  plastered.  I  at  one  time 
believed  in  the  use  of  paper  on  the  inside  walls  ;  but 
experience  and  “stern  facts”  taught  me  otherwise. 

Regarding  the  loss  of  hens  by  one  who  used  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion,  and  who  stated  that  he  tried  my  kero¬ 
sene  emulsion  on  them,  I  will  say  that  I  have  no  special 
method  of  making  it  different  from  others.  I  do  not 
recommend  dipping  hens  in  the  emulsion  unless  by 
experienced  persons  as  the  novice  may  not  churn  it 
sufficiently,  causing  the  emulsion  to  contain  too  much 
free  kerosene.  It  is  excellent  for  use  on  the  walls  of 
poultry  houses.  Rid  the  poultry  house  of  lice,  and 
the  hens  will  free  themselves  of  the  pests.  Undiluted 
kerosene  on  the  bodies  of  hens  is,  as  the  writer  stated, 
horrible.  The  emulsion  of  one  part  ot  kerosene  to 
20  parts  of  water,  with  no  free  oil,  is  harmless  on  the 
bodies  ;  but  as  few  thoroughly  emulsify  the  sub- 
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stances,  it  is  dangerous  to  use  it  in  that  manner. 

Feeding  Gkeen  Bone. — In  reply  to  the  inquiry,  on 
page  518,  Iiow  much  green  bone  for  one  dozen  hens? 
the  rule  is  one  pound  to  16  hens,  once  a  day.  It  may 
be  fed  in  the  morning  (no  other  food),  and  the  hen 
will  then  work  and  scratch  They  should  never  be 
given  a  full  meal  in  the  morning.  If  preferred,  the 
bone  may  be  omitted  every  other  day,  and  cut  clover 
allowed,  as  much  as  they  will  eat.  At  night,  give  a 
full  meal  of  wheat,  corn  and  oats.  No  fixed  quantity 
can  be  suggested,  as  hens  differ  in  size  and  in  the 
quantity  of  food  eaten  ;  simply  give  them  as  much  as 
they  will  eat  up  clean.  In  summer,  if  on  a  range, 
they  need  no  food  at  all,  though  if  fed,  they  should 
receive  a  pound  of  lean  meat,  or  liver,  for  20  hens, 
giving  no  grain  at  all,  as  the  hens  may  become  over¬ 
fat,  and  cease  to  lay.  p.  h.  .Jacobs. 

How  Much  Green  Hone  ? — One  ounce  by  weight  to 
each  grown  fowl.  If  the  fowls  are  not  accustomed  to 
the  food,  it  would  be  better  to  begin  with,  say,  half 
that  quantity,  and  gradually  increase  to  the  limit. 
The  better  way  to  feed  it  is,  probably,  with  the  soft 
food,  mixing  thoroughly  so  that  all  will  get  their 
share.  b.  holmes  jb. 


" HARD  TIMES”  IN  THE  FAR  WEST 

I  think  very  few  Eastern  readers  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  business  conditions  of  this 
part  of  Washington.  Wheat  is  the  great  staple  crop  ; 
in  fact,  we  can  raise  only  the  smaller  cereals  here. 
Corn  will  not  do  here,  as  the  summers  are  too  dry, 
and  on  account  of  the  high  altitude  (some  2,000  feet 
above  sea  level)  the  nights  are  too  cold  for  it  to  thrive 
well.  We  can  raise  fine  garden  truck,  and  small  fruits, 
aud  probably  as  fine  apples  as  grow  on  this  con¬ 
tinent.  In  1891  Whitman  County  shipped  between 
5,000,000  and  6,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  alone,  the 
farmers  getting  an  average  price  of  50  cents  per 
bushel. 

This  country,  like  all  other  new,  quickly-settled 
countries,  largely  owes  its  development  to  borrowed 
capital,  and  that  means  mortgages  on  the  farms.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  to-day  this  county  is  mortgaged 
for  a  good  deal  more  than  it  is  worth.  I  know  of 
several  cases,  in  which  farmers  have  offered  deeds  of 
their  land,  to  the  mortgagees,  without  foreclosure 
proceedings  ;  in  these  cases,  the  deeds  have  been  re¬ 
fused.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  If  the  farmers  could 
make  nothing  out  of  the  land,  the  loan  companies 
and  bankers  could  not.  The  causes  of  this  state  of 
affairs  are,  1st.  In  1893,  we  had  a  wet  summer,  and 
more  than  half  of  the  grain  rotted  in  the  stacks.  2nd. 
The  past  season,  the  low  price  of  grain;  I  sold  2,316 
bushels  of  fine  wheat,  A1  quality,  for  22  cents  per 
bushel,  in  the  month  of  November  last.  3d.  The  in¬ 
satiable  greed  of  the  transportation  companies.  4tli. 
The  exorbitant  price  of  grain  sacks.  I  have  figured 
it  myself,  and  I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  farm¬ 
ers,  and  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it,  wheat  costs  between 
30  and  40  cents  per  bushel  from  the  thrashing  machine. 
Portland  is  our  nearest  shipping  point,  distant  about 
340  miles  ;  the  railroad  company  charges  14 %  cents 
per  bushel  to  haul  it  there.  The  railroads  control  our 
State  Legislature,  and  we  homemakers  must  simply 
get  up  aud  leave.  Perhaps  other  farmers  will  keep 
the  railroad  companies  going. 

It  may  interest  some  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  readers  to  read 
a  brief  sketch  of  these  Western  railroads.  A  good 
many  years  ago,  Congress  gave  the  Northern  Pacific 
Company  every  alternate  section  of  land  within  20 
miles  of  each  side  of  the  track,  with  a  clause  inserted 
to  the  effect,  that  the  company  should  not  sell  more 
than  360  acres  to  any  one  person,  and  not  charge  more 
than  $2.50  per  acre  for  the  land.  To  evade  this  last 
clause,  the  railroad  company  sold  part  of  their  charter 
to  the  Oregon  Improvement  Company,  and  they  sold 
this  land  for  from  $3  to  $30  per  acre — a  sum  sufficient 
to  duplicate  the  line  twice  over. 

1  have  before  me,  a  way  bill  of  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany,  for  12  boxes  of  apples  that  I  shipped  last  fall. 
The  fruit  went  by  the  car-load  to  Hutte,  Mont.,  the 
adjoining  State.  The  weight  of  the  apples  was  480 
pounds — the  freight  charged  was  $4.26.  We  have  a 
fruit  association  here,  and  what  that  car-load  netted 
the  railroad  company,  I  leave  the  reader  to  figure. 
The  rates  are  entirely  prohibitory  to  ship  produce 
from  here  to  the  Middle  or  Western  States,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  clothing,  etc.,  we  buy  here,  costs  us  twice 
or  three  times  the  price  of  the  same  article  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  I  occasionally  read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
hard  times;  surely  times  in  the  East  are  no  worse  than 
here  in  the  West ;  at  all  events  I  am  willing  to  change 
places. 

I  saw  an  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  Long  Island 
about  cutting  grain  for  hay.  Here  we  use  nothing 
but  wheat  or  rj7e  for  hay;  as  we  have  no  natural  grass, 
thousands  of  tons  must  be  cut  here  yearly  of  wheat 
for  winter  feed.  It  is  never  cut  before  there  is  plenty 
of  grain  in  the  heads,  as  we  find  that  our  stock  do  so 
jnuch  better  on  it,  especially  work  horses, 


I  have  over  a  thousand  fruit  trees  set  out,  and  the 
rabbits  are  numerous  in  the  winter.  The  following 
wash  beats  wire  screens  on  that  number  of  trees  : 
Lime,  one-half  bushel  ;  glue,  one  pound  ;  copperas, 
one  pound.  This  will  last  three  or  four  months, 
Whitman  County,  Wash.  h.  f. 


WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  TRANSPLANT  ROSES. 

Roses  may  be  lifted  with  safety  between  November 
and  May.  In  digging  them,  I  would  be  careful  to  get 
all  the  roots  possible  without  bruising  them  ;  shorten 
with  a  sharp  knife  all  large  roots,  but  preserve  care¬ 
fully  the  fibers.  In  making  a  new  bed,  I  would  select 
a  good,  deep  loam  if  possible,  without  either  sand  or 
gravel,  on  land  that  is  drained,  naturally  or  otherwise, 
where  any  surplus  moisture  will  quickly  disappear. 
The  bed  should  be  thoroughly  dug  up  to  a  depth  of  12 
inches  or  more,  and  a  generous  quantity  of  decayed 
cow  dung  thoroughly  incorporated  with  it.  In  this 
prepared  bed  plant  the  roses.  I  prefer  roses  on  their 
own  roots,  and  to  do  the  planting  in  April;  but  it  may 
be  done  in  the  fall.  The  roots  should  be  spread  out 
naturally,  and  the  bushes  planted  a  little  deeper  than 
they  were  before.  The  soil  should  be  carefully 
pressed  firm  with  the  feet.  After  planting  they 
should  receive  a  good  soaking  with  water  ;  they  will 
then  need  no  more  until  spriug.  If  the  planting  be 
done  in  the  fall,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  prune  them  par¬ 
tially,  to  within  about  10  inches  above  ground.  Just 
before  frost,  they  may  be  protected  by  being  earthed 
up  with  soil,  and  then  covered  with  coarse  manure  or 
leaves.  As  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  uncover  in 
spring  and  prune  all  branches  back  to  about  three 
good  eyes.  As  soon  as  the  foliage  appears,  they 
would  be  benefited  by  being  sprayed  daily  during  dry 
weather,  and  during  drought,  they  should  be  occa¬ 
sionally  given  a  thorough  good  soaking  of  water.  It 
will  now  be  time  to  look  out  for  any  insects  that  may 
appear,  and  when  the  foliage  is  wet,  I  would  fre¬ 
quently  dust  with  hellebore  and  tobacco  dust  alter¬ 
nately,  and  would  use  a  small  insect  powder  bellows 
in  ease  the  regular  garden  bellows  are  not  at  hand. 
The  above  directions  do  not  apply  to  climbing  ro  es 
or  those  grown  in  greenhouses  for  winter  flowering. 

Oakwoods,  R.  I.  w.  m.  e. 


WHAT  SAY? 

What  are  the  Birds? — The  birds  are  almost  de¬ 
vouring  some  of  our  apples  ?  What  kind  are  the 
depredators?  We  have  plenty  of  turtle  doves,  but  never 
suspected  them  ;  others  think  otherwise.  Some  say 
thrush,  blackbirds,  and  cat  birds,  robins,  and  several 
other  kinds.  Last  year  they  made  the  same  havoc. 
The  seasons  are  very  hot  and  dry,  and  the  drought 
may  be  a  cause  of  their  work.  A.  m.  e. 

Moonlight,  Kan. 

How’s  Your  Bean  Pull? — On  page  458,  G.  G.  D. 
says,  “  When  it  was  necessary  to  pull  beans  by  hand.” 
I  would  ask  whether  it  is  not  yet  necessary  to  pull  by 
hand,  or  own  a  machine  for  planting  and  pulling? 
Or,  perhaps,  he  has  some  way  of  his  own,  which  he 
would  be  willing  to  tell,  for  the  sake  of  back-aching 
humanity.  If  so,  our  name  is  legion,  as  we  have  not 
yet,  got  beyond  the  hand-pulling  era.  e.  j. 

North  East,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — How  do  you  eliminate  the  back  ache  from 
your  bean  patch  ?  Let’s  hear  about  your  pull. 

Winter  Apples  Wanted. — I  wish  to  plant  from  75 
to  100  apple  trees  this  fall,  of  not  over  six  varieties  of 
winter  fruit.  I  shall  plant  some  Baldwins,  but  desire 
to  have,  at  least,  two  thirds  of  the  number  of  longer 
keeping  varieties  than  the  Baldwin  is  here,  whose 
season  usually  ends  about  March.  I  would  like  to  have 
advice  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  growers,  as  to 
strong,  free-growing  varieties,  suitable  for  south  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania.  Who  have  had  experience  with  such 
varieties  as  Lawver,  Mann,  Pewaukee,  Scott’s  Winter, 
Stark,  Lankford,  Sutton  Beauty  and  Wolf  River? 

Washington  County,  Pa.  w.  w.  h. 

City  Man  and  Farm. — We  occasionally  see  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  a  question  like  this  :  “I  have $500  and  a  little 
experience  in  farming  ;  I  can  buy  a  farm  of  60  acres 
for  $300  down  and  $100  yearly.  Would  you  advise  me 
to  do  it  ?  ”  Of  course  the  advice  given  is,  “  Wait  until 
you  have  more  money  and  experience.”  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  comes  to  me  is,  “  Where  is  the  limit  ?”  Here 
is  a  man,  about  30  years  old  ;  not  very  strong  ;  with 
a  wife  and  three  children,  who  has  never  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  farming  except  in  a  garden,  but  has  a 
liking  for  farm  work.  He  can  pay  for  his  farm,  and 
have  a  surplus  of  $4,000  or  $5,000  ;  he  has  taken  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  other  agricultural  papers  for  a  long  time. 
Can  this  man  go  on  a  farm,  but  moderately  productive, 
hire  his  heavy  work  done,  and  with  the  aid  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  close  attention  to  business,  using  modern 
machinery  and  methods,  make  a  living  and  a  fair 
profit  ?  His  business  pays  him  about  $700  a  year,  net, 


but  he  needs  a  change.  Will  you  kindly  give  him 
your  advice  ?  an  old  subscriber. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  own  opinion  is  that  such  a  man  will 
be  happier,  and  just  as  well  off  financially,  on  a  farm — 
provided  he  use  the  same  business  judgment  on  the 
farm  that  he  does  in  his  present  place.  It  depends 
largely  on  the  man  himself,  so,  of  course,  only  general 
advice  could  be  given. 

WANTED  !  AN  IMPROVED  HAYRAKE. 

Why  does  not  some  genius  invent,  and  some  wide¬ 
awake  company  manufacture,  a  better  horse  liayrake? 
The  ones  now  made  are  the  most  back-aching,  leg- 
wearing,  arm-jerking,  nerve-torturing  implements  in 
general  use.  While  at  the  World’s  Fair  two  years  ago,  I 
made  a  special  study  of  the  different  makes  of  hay- 
rakes  on  exhibition,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  had  been  less  advance  and  improvement  made 
in  that  implement  than  in  any  other  used  upon  the 
farm.  There  was  only  one  radical  departure  from 
the  old  rake,  and  that  was  one  that  pushed  the  hay  to 
one  side  of  the  rake,  leaving  it  in  a  continuous  wind¬ 
row.  This  may  or  may  not  be  an  improvement,  but 
all  the  rest,  and  there  were  dozens  of  them,  differed 
but  little  except  in  name  and  a  few  minor  and  unim¬ 
portant  details. 

I  have  just  come  in  from  raking  a  field  of  heavy 
Alfalfa.  My  rake  is  the  best  I  could  obtain,  made  by 
a  prominent  manufacturer  of  farm  implements,  and 
sold  as  one  of  the  best  made.  Now,  in  detail,  let  me 
tell  you  what  is  wrong  with  it.  First,  the  seat  is  so 
placed  on  the  rake  that  one  cannot  sit  therein  ;  but 
by  firmly  bracing  the  feet,  it  serves  very  well  to  lean 
against.  Then  the  foot  lever  is  so  far  away  that  the 
longest  stretch  of  the  longest  legs  is  required.  The 
hand  lever  has  so  great  a  throw,  that  one  must  reach 
forward  to  the  greatest  capacity  of  the  back  and  arms 
to  reach  it.  then  pull  back  and  straighten  up,  bend 
over  backwards,  and  with  the  arm  reach  out  far  be¬ 
hind  to  make  a  satisfactory  dump— all  to  be  done 
while  trying  to  balance  on,  or,  rather,  against  a  teet¬ 
ering  seat,  the  rake  meanwhile  wobbling  and  clatter¬ 
ing  over  rough  ground  and  irrigating  ditches.  This 
series  of  movements  repeated  every  10  seconds  while 
raking  a  large  field  of  heavy  grass,  will  not  serve  to 
give  the  operator  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  the 
ability  of  our  inventors,  or  of  the  progressive  spirit 
of  the  manufacturers  of  farm  implements. 

Then  the  levers  and  locking  devices  are  so  cleverly 
arranged  that,  if  one  relaxes  his  firm  hold  of  the  lever 
for  an  instant  while  pulling  a  heavy  load,  back  it 
comes,  swift  as  a  cannon  ball,  just  grazing  the  arm, 
side  and  shoulder,  and  if  the  arm  happens  to  be  a 
little  akimbo,  striking  the  elbow  and  driving  the 
upper  arm  up  through  the  shoulder  blade  in  a  man¬ 
ner  utterly  to  demoralize  the  man,  physically  and 
morally.  Just  then  would  be  a  very  poor  time  for 
the  maker  or  seller  of  that  rake  to  come  into  the  field. 
Now  wdiy  cannot  all  this  be  remedied  ?  There  are  fame 
and  money  for  the  man  who  will  invent  and  put  upon 
the  market  a  rake  that  will  be  a  credit  to  our  people, 
and  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  owner  and  user. 

Como,  Mont.  w.  B.  h. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  aud  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Crimson  Clover  in  Young  Peach  Ochards. 

G.  A.  M.,  Trenton ,  N.  J. — Will  not  a  crop  of  Crimson  clover  and 
potash  plowed  in  on  a  young  peach  orchard,  produce  too  late  a 
growth  of  young  wood  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  E.  H.  BANCROFT. 

This  seeding  comes  at  about  the  proper  time  for  the 
last  working,  and  would  simply  provide  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  crop,  valuable  as  a  nitrogen  gatherer,  a 
winter  mulch,  and  as  a  green  manure  for  spring  turn¬ 
ing  or  an  early  forage  supply,  instead  of  the  crop  of 
weeds  otherwise  expected,  or  the  naked  soil,  leach- 
iug  or  deteriorating  through  the  idle  months.  In  my 
bearing  orchards,  not  set  with  the  clover,  early  spring 
tillage  starts  growth  a  little  more  promptly  and 
rapidly  ;  but  when  we  plow  down  the  clover  or  remove 
it  for  forage,  as  soon  as  in  bloom,  and  then  plow, 
growth  pushes  rapidly  and  the  season’s  result  in 
growth  is  better  than  in  the  orchards  without  clover. 
I  never  fail  to  sow  it  in  all  my  orchards.  The  spring 
following,  if  there  be  fruit,  plow  down  the  clover  at 
early  maturity,  for  pears,  or  early  apples,  or  peaches. 
For  late  fruit,  if  the  soil  is  good,  and  a  little  rock  and 
potash  be  supplied,  the  crop  may  be  removed  and  used 
as  forage.  If  there  is  no  crop  on  the  trees,  plowing  is 
sometimes  deferred  until  June,  when  seed  is  ripe  ;  but 
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this  plan  is  not  often  approved.  One  word  as  to 
“  potash”  ;  while  it  is  true  that  potash  is  a  good  thing 
to  promote  the  growth  of  clover,  and  thereby  enhance 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  phosphoric  acid  (rock)  is 
equally,  or  even  more  generally,  desirable.  The  con¬ 
ditions  ai*e  rare  that  would  justify  the  use  of  the 
former  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Derby  is  not 
the  “  Apostle  of  Potash”  alone ,  but  of  rock  and  potash. 

Crimson  Clover  to  Cure  Chicory. 

A.  B.  L.,  Upperville,  Va. — I  have  just  bought  a  field  that  is  badly 
infested  with  chicory,  and  is  also  rather  worn-out  from  having 
been  badly  farmed;  but  is  naturally  a  good,  black  loamy  soil.  I 
have  it  to  corn  and  wish  to  sow  rye  and  Crimson  clover,  turn  that 
under  in  the  spring,  and  sow  cow  peas;  turn  them  under  and  sow 
rye  and  clover  and  then  raise  corn,  wheat  and  grass.  Is  that 
overdoing  the  green  manure  business  ?  The  land  has  been 
cropped  year  after  year,  and  has  not  been  given  time  to  make 
much  growth,  even  of  weeds,  to  return  anything  to  the  soil.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  use  some  fertilizer  with  these  crops  to  be  turned  under. 

Ans. — Our  plun  would  be  to  give  the  corn  first-rate 
cultivation,  and  then  sow  the  field  to  Crimson  clover, 
using  a  liberal  quantity  of  potash  and  a  lesser  quan¬ 
tity  of  phosphate.  We  would  next  season  plant  or 
sow  a  hoed  crop  of  some  kind,  again  fertilizing  liber¬ 
ally  and  giving  thorough  cultivation.  We  think  that 
this  would  subdue  the  chicory. 

What  Fertilizer  for  Wheat  ? 

S.  B.,  Crescent ,  0. — Last  fall,  I  sowed  about  six  acres  of  oat 
stubble  to  wheat,  using  one-half  ton  of  phosphate  and  bone.  Last 
spring,  I  sowed  one  bushel  of  clover  seed  on  the  wheat;  it  came 
up  well,  but  the  dry  weather  killed  all  of  it  except  a  small  plot 
where  the  water  ran  from  the  public  road  on  to  the  field.  I  har¬ 
vested  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  and  the  field  now  has  a  heavy  coat 
of  stubble  on  it.  Shall  I  plow  it  again  for  wheat  and  use  the 
same  kind  of  fertilizer ;  or  shall  I  use  some  other  kind  of  fertilizer? 

Ans. — Of  course  we  cannot  tell  about  the  fertilizer 
without  knowing  its  analysis.  From  the  fact  that  it 
gave  a  good  wheat  crop  last  year,  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  it  is  well  suited  to  that  crop.  Possibly  a  higher 
per  cent  of  potash  would  help  the  clover — we  cannot 
say  without  the  analysis.  We  would  sow  wheat 
again  and  try  clover  next  spring. 

What  Chemicals  to  Add  to  Cotton-seed  Meal  ? 

A.  B.,  Galveston ,  Tex.— Wbat  must  I  add  to  1,000  pounds  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  to  produce  a  proper  balanced  fertilizer  for  general 
use,  which  I  may  use  with  or  without  stable  manure  ?  The  soil  on 
this  island  is  very  sandy,  and  more  or  less  salty  from  former 
overflows;  besides,  there  is  an  almost  constant  southerly  breeze 
from  the  gulf  which  is  also  impregnated  with  salt. 

Ans. — Under  your  circumstances,  we  think  that 
nitrate  of  soda,  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock  and 
muriate  of  potash,  should  be  mixed  with  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  A  mixture  made  up  as  follows  would 
doubtless  prove  satisfactory  for  general  garden  crops: 

300  pounds  nitrate  of  soda. 

800  pounds  cotton-seed  meal. 

600  pounds  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock. 

300  pounds  muriate  of  potash. 

We  think  that  you  will  find  it  easier  to  broadcast  the 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  harrow  it  in  well,  then  mix  the 
other  ingredients,  and  use  this  mixture  along  the 
rows.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  no  mixture  of 
chemicals  will  give  the  bulk  and  organic  matter  to  be 
found  in  strawy  manure.  The  cotton-seed  meal  con¬ 
tains  a  good  deal  of  organic  matter,  but  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  some  form  of  vegetable  matter  should  be 
used  with  the  chemicals.  A  catch  crop  of  Crimson 
clover  or  cow  peas  will  do  this  well. 

Mowing  and  Burning  Berry  Plants. 

A.  11.  It.,  Denver ,  Col. — I  have  a  field  of  strawberries  which  is 
infested  with  the  leaf  roller.  How  would  it  do  to  mow  off  close  to 
the  ground,  all  the  foliage  at  once,  and  burn  it  to  destroy  the  eggs? 
I  have  some  fear  that  the  mowing  away  of  the  foliage  so  early  in 
the  season,  will  stimulate  the  plants  to  grow  a  new  crop  of  foliage, 
thereby  taxing  their  strength  to  the  injury  of  the  next  year’s  crop. 

Ans. — I  do  not  know  whether  the  eggs  of  the  in¬ 
sects  are  on  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  plants  when 
the  picking  season  is  over,  or  not ;  but  A.  H.  R.  need 
not  be  afraid  of  injuring  the  plants  by  mowing  off  the 
foliage.  It  is  the  best  thing  to  do  in  the  case.  The 
worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  plants  after  they  are 
done  bearing,  is  to  be  let  alone.  m.  crawford. 

The  Use  of  Ornamental  Grasses. 

E.  W.,  Conklin  Forks ,  N.  Y. — I  am  quite  anxious  to  learn  more 
about  the  ornamental  grasses  as  forage  plants,  recently  referred 
to  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Has  it  ever  tried  Enanthus  Ravennae  ?  Would 
not  any  of  these  grasses  become  dry  and  woody,  so  as  to  be  use¬ 
less  late  in  the  season?  I  have  five  acres  of  rocky  hillsiue  pas¬ 
ture,  naturally  good  land,  part  dry,  and  part  wet  and  springy, 
which  I  would  like  to  have  covered  with  something  that  would 
really  do  what  has  been  claimed  for  Saghalin,  without  spreading 
around  so  as  to  become  a  noxious  weed.  Do  you  think  that  the 
above  grasses  could  be  mowed  and  make  good  hay  ?  I  think  they 
would,  at  least,  make  good  bedding  and  thus  add  to  the  comfort 
of  stock,  and  to  the  manure  pile.  Other  things  being  equal,  I 
would  much  prefer  a  pure  green  to  a  striped  variety. 

Ans. — We  grew  Erianthus  Ravennae  for  many  years. 
We  do  not  think  that  it  is  as  hardy  as  the  Eulalia. 
We  do  not  know  whether  stock  are  fond  of  it  or  not. 
The  stems  of  the  Eulalia  become  woody  the  same  as 
those  of  corn  when  mature  ;  but  they  make  an  early 
growth  which  cattle  relish — the  stems  as  well  as  the 
leaves.  Of  the  several  kinds  of  Eulalias,  we  would 
prefer  Gracillima.  We  think  that  the  Eulalias,  and 
also  the  striped  Ribbon  grass,  would  make  a  fair 
quality  of  hay  if  cut  at  the  proper  season,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  very  good  bedding.  The  longitudinal  and 
transverse  striped  Eulalias,  as  well  as  Gracillima,  are 
offered  by  all  leading  florists  and  nurserymen. 


What  Is  “  Gluten  Meal.  ” 

A.  F.,  Oradell,  N.  J. — What  is  gluten  meal  ? 

Ans. — The  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  has  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  gluten  feeds,  and  the  following 
facts  are  obtained  from  their  Bulletin  No.  105.  The 
various  gluten  feeds  are  obtained  from  corn  in  the 
manufacture  of  starch  or  glucose.  A  kernel  of  corn 
is  a  complex  substance,  when  you  come  to  examine  it 
carefully.  Split  through  the  center,  it  would  appear 
much  like  Fig.  173.  In  this  figure,  a  represents  the 
hard,  outer  skin.  It  is  in  two  layers.  If  it  could  be 
scraped  off  alone  and  ground,  it  would  be  called 
“  bran.”  b  shows  a  layer  of  gluten  which  lies  just 
under  the  husk.  It  is  yellow  in  color,  and  firmly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  rest  of  the  kernel.  Gluten  may  be  best 
described  as  the  sticky  substance  that  makes  bread 
adhere  instead  of  crumble  apart,  c  is  the  germ  of 
the  corn,  while  the  large  part,  d,  shows  the  starch. 
The  dark  color  shows  the  hard,  yellow  part  in  which 
the  starch  cells  are  packed  more  firmly  together.  The 
following  table  shows  how  these  different  parts  com- 


pare  in 

composition  and 

proportion  with 

the  entire 

kernel. 

Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure 

Proportion. 

Makers. 

Formers. 

Fat. 

Skin. . 

.  5.56 

6.60 

75.36 

1.59 

Germ  . 

.  10  17 

21 .71 

45.79 

29.62 

Starch 

.  84.27 

12.23 

85.58 

1.54 

Whole 

kernel.... 

12.65 

79.26 

4.34 

That  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  difference  in  these  differ¬ 
ent  parts.  The  skin  or  bran  is  not  a  specially  strong 
feed,  because  it  contains  quite  a  large  proportion  of 
the  fiber  or  tough,  indigestible  portion  of  the  grain. 
The  germ,  you  see,  contains  nearly  all  the  oil  or  pure 
fat  in  the  kernel.  In  fact,  some  manufacturers  make 
a  point  of  separating  the  germs  and  pressing  out  the 
oil,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  several  other 
vegetable  oils. 

In  separating  the  starch  from  the  other  parts  of  the 


kernel,  the  whole  grain  is  crushed  and  soaked  in 
warm  water.  The  germs,  being  heavier,  sink  to  the 
bottom,  while  the  hulls  float  on  the  surface  leaving 
the  starch  and  gluten  mixed.  They  are  separated  by 
running  the  *fiuid  containing  them  slowly  through 
long  troughs.  The  heavier  starch  drops  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  while  the  yellow  residue  floats  off.  Of  course  in 
this  way  some  of  the  starch  goes  away  with  the 
residue,  and  it  is  this  part  when  dried  that  is  sold  as 
gluten  “meal,”  “feed,”  or  under  various  other  names. 
The  hull,  germ  and  gluten  mixed,  make  what  is 
called  “gluten  feed.”  The  gluten  alone  as  separated 
from  the  starch,  is  called  “  gluten  meal.”  The  germs 
when  pressed  and  ground,  are  known  as  “germ  food” 
or  “  germ  meal”.  The  hulls  alone  are  called  “corn 
bran.” 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  four  by-products  of 
corn  vary  so  much  in  composition,  because  a  farmer 
is  likely  to  pay  a  high  price  for  a  comparatively  poor 
product  unless  he  realizes  that  there  is  a  wide  differ¬ 
ence  in  these  foods.  The  following  table  shows  the 
average  composition  as  found  in  New  Jersey  : 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure 

makers.  formers.  fat. 


Gluten  feed .  23.58  54.10  13.91 

Gluten  meal .  32.83  41.99  14.06 

Germ  meal .  12.07  57.37  16.90 

Corn  bran .  11.37  59.72  8.08 

Hominy  chop .  11.00  60.53  11.17 

Cerealine  feed .  10.12  65.16  7.82 


“  Hominy  chop”  and  “cerealine  feed”  are  products 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  hominy  and  “cerealine” 
from  corn.  They  are  chiefly  parts  of  the  germ  and 
hull.  Those  who  went  over  the  “  Balanced  Ration  ” 
problem  last  season,  will  see  that  there  is  consider¬ 
able  difference  in  the  value  of  these  substances.  It 
will  require  some  little  knowledge  to  buy  them  to 
advantage.  These  foods  are  all  agreeable  in  taste 
and  flavor,  and  cattle  soon  learn  to  cat  them  readily. 
They  all  contain  considerable  fat  or  oil,  and  some 
animals  cannot  eat  large  quantities  without  being 


thrown  “  off  their  feed.”  Generally  speaking,  they 
are  better  for  produciug  milk  than  for  butter  dairies, 
as  they  are  likely  to  produce  a  soft,  salvy  butter.  Our 
own  advice  is  not  to  feed  more  than  three  pounds 
per  day  to  any  single  animal,  though  we  know  that 
five  or  six  pounds  are  often  fed.  In  most  localities, 
these  foods  are  not  so  cheap  that  it  will  pay  dairymen 
to  discard  oil  meal,  bran,  and  cotton-seed  meal,  if 
one  has  a  good  supply  of  ensilage.  Dairymen  near  the 
starch  factories,  can  often  buy  these  foods  very 
cheaply  in  car-load  lots — so  cheap,  in  fact,  that  other 
feed  can  hardly  compare  with  them. 

The  Queen  of  the  Night. 

A.  V.  S.,  Hopkinton,  lotva. — I  have  a  pair  of  butterflies  unlike 
those  usually  seen  here  ;  I  inclose  a  rude  outline,  showing  the 
size  and  shape.  The  color  is  a  beautiful  green,  with  spots,  and 
the  borders  of  the  wings,  of  amethyst  purple.  Are  they  rare?  I 
have  others  which  are  uncommon  here. 

ANSWERED  1JY  M.  V.  SLINOERLANIl. 

A  glance  at  the  outline  drawing  of  the  insect,  told 
me  that  A.  V.  S.  had  a  pair  of  those  moths  which  Dr. 
Harris  characterized  as  “  preeminent  above  all  our 
moths  in  queenly  beauty.”  The  insect  is  very  widely 
distributed,  and  was  named  Attacus  luna  by  Linmmis 
more  than  a  century  ago  ;  it  is  now  placed  in  the 
genus  Tropaea.  Its  specific  name,  luna,  is  the  Roman 
name  of  the  moon,  poetically  styled  “  fair  empress  or 
queen  of  the  night.”  No  one  who  has  seen  these 
beautiful  moths,  will  hesitate  to  accord  to  them 
supremacy  in  grace,  elegance,  and  chasteness  ;  and  as 
they  fly  only  at  night,  they  are,  indeed,  queens  of  the 
night.  They  are  great  favorites  with  amateur  col¬ 
lectors,  and  are  not  rare  in  many  localities  in  our 
country.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  moth  (not  a  but¬ 
terfly  ;  butterflies  usually  have  their  antenna)  knob¬ 
bed  at  the  end)  is  well  shown  at  Fig.  171  on  first  page. 
The  wings  are  of  a  delicate  light  green  color,  with  a 
broad,  purple  stripe  along  the  front  edge  of  the  fore¬ 
wings,  extending  also  across  the  body,  and  sending  a 
little  branch  to  an  eye-like  spot  near  the  middle  of 
the  wing.  These  eye  spots,  of  which  there  is  one  on 
each  wing,  are  transparent  in  the  center,  and  are 
encircled  by  rings  of  white,  red,  yellow,  and  black. 
Most  of  the  moths  appear  in  June,  and  the  females 
lay  nearly  200  quite  large,  smooth,  rounded,  chocolate- 
colored  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  walnut,  hickory,  and 
other  forest  trees.  The  eggs  hatch  in  about  10  days, 
and  the  caterpillars  feed  ravenously  on  the  leaves. 
They  attain  their  full  growth  in  about  four  weeks. 
They  are  of  a  pale  and  very  clear,  bluish-green  color  ; 
there  is  a  yellow  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  body,  and 
also  across  the  back  between  the  segments  there  are 
transverse  stripes  of  the  same  color.  Each  segment 
bears  six  minute  pearl-colored  warts,  tinged  with 
purple,  and  furnished  with  a  few  hairs.  When  at  rest, 
the  caterpillar  is  of  the  size  shown  at  a  in  the  figure  ; 
but  when  in  motion,  it  extends  to  a  length  of  over 
three  inches.  Most  of  them  become  full  grown  in 
August,  and  then  make  their  cocoons,  one  of  which  is 
shown  at  b  in  the  figure.  The  caterpillar  draws  to¬ 
gether  with  silken  threads  two  or  three  leaves,  and 
within  the  hollow  thus  formed,  spins  an  oval  and  very 
close  and  strong  cocoon,  within  which  it  soon  changes 
to  a  pupa.  The  pupa,  a  dark-brown,  quiescent  object, 
is  shown  at  c  in  the  figure.  The  cocoons  fall  from  the 
trees  in  autumn  with  the  leaves  in  which  they  are 
enveloped  ;  the  moths  emerge  the  next  year  in  May 
and  J  une.  To  enable  the  moths  to  burst  through  the 
strong  walls  of  the  cocoon,  the  pupa  first  softens  the 
silk  at  one  end  by  secreting  a  fluid  which  thoroughly 
wets  one  end  of  the  cocoon.  It  seems  marvelous  that 
such  a  large-winged  moth  could  have  been  packed 
away  in  such  small  space  as  the  size  of  the  pupa  at  c 
indicates  ;  it  is  true  that,  when  the  moth  first  crawls 
out  of  the  pupa,  its  wings  are  comparatively  small, 
wet  and  limp,  thin  sacks,  which,  however,  soon  ex¬ 
pand  to  the  size  shown.  All  of  the  figures  were 
photographed  from  nature,  except  the  caterpillar  at 
a,  which  is  from  Dr.  Riley’s  drawing.  The  insect  has 
never  become  so  numerous  as  to  be  of  economic  im¬ 
portance.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  silk 
used  in  making  the  cocoon,  but  with  no  practical  re¬ 
sults.  A.  V.  S.  might  write  to  II.  L.  Osborn,  the 
entomologist  at  Ames,  Iowa,  in  regard  to  the  other 
insects  mentioned. 

Why  Do  Pears  Crack  ? 

B.  F.  B..  Brockton ,  Mass. — I  have  two  pear  trees  which  bear 
abundantly,  but  nearly  all  the  pears  crack  open  before  they  are 
ripe.  How  can  I  prevent  it  ? 

Ans. — The  cracking  of  the  pears  is  due  to  a  fupgus 
known  as  the  Pear  Leaf-blight.  It  causes  the  dropping 
of  foliage  in  mid-summer,  and  often  attacks  the  stems 
and  the  fruit,  causing  the  latter  to  crack  open.  It  is 
now  too  late  in  the  season  to  check  the  destructive 
work  of  this  fungus  this  year  ;  but  the  fruit  and  foli¬ 
age  can  be  kept  healthy  next  year  by  the  thorough 
use  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Make  about  three 
applications,  one  just  before  the  blossoms  open,  one 
just  after  they  open,  and  the  third  about  10  days 
later.  See  page  537,  R.  N.-Y.  of  August  10,  for  further 
information  about  pear  blight.  m.  v.  s. 
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More  Wild  Flowers. 

L.  H.  R.,  Plainfield,  Wis. — In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  July  20,  F.  N.  S.,  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  asks  about  wild  flowers.  I  would 
like  to  advise  him  to  try  some  of  our 
Western  wild  flowers,  for  we  have  some 
very  pretty  ones  that  would  probably  be 
new  to  his  locality,  and  as  hardy  as  any 
of  his  natives.  Among  the  prettiest,  is 
the  Blue  lupine,  for  a  June  flower,  and 
a  species  of  bright  yellow  coreopsis 
which  blooms  throughout  July;  also 
several  varieties  of  wild  sunflower,  and 
many  others  with  the  names  of  which  I 
am  unacquainted. 

Improved  Plat  for  Orchard. 

C.  T.  Sweet,  Lake  Park,  Md. — I  agree 
with  James  Deffenbaugh,  page  504,  as  to 
the  importance  of  platting  the  orchard  ; 
but  the  plat  described  and  illustrated,  is 
very  defective,  especially  for  an  orchard 
of  much  size.  To  illustrate,  one  wishes 
to  pick  and  market  all  of  a  certain  kind 
of  fruit ;  he  takes  down  the  numbers  of 
those  trees,  but  when  he  gets  to  the 
orchard,  the  numbers  themselves  are  no 
indication  whatever  of  where  those  trees 
are  to  be  found.  While  a  high  number 
might  indicate  that  the  tree  was  some¬ 
where  on  the  west  side  of  the  orchard, 
he  doesn’t  know  whether  it  is  to  the 
north  or  south,  as  the  rows  number  from 
both  sides,  and  he  can  find  out  only  by 
going  to  the  east  side  and  tracing  the 
rows  back  and  forth  till  he  comes  to  the 
desired  number.  There  are  many  oc¬ 
casions  when  this  would  be  vexatious, 
such  as  when  spraying,  trimming  and 
thinning  fruit  on  certain  varieties.  Then, 
again,  suppose  that  when  he  is  in  the 
orchard,  he  discovers  something  peculiar 
as  to  a  certain  tree  or  its  fruit.  In  order 
to  find  it  on  the  plat  at  the  house,  this 
same  “  rigmarole”  has  to  be  gone  through 
with  before  leaving  the  orchard. 

This  is  no  mere  theory,  for  we  made 
just  such  a  plat  of  our  orchard  of  1,300 
trees,  and  threw  it  away  almost  immedi¬ 
ately,  although  it  was  the  patient  work 
of  several  evenings.  In  small  orchards, 
letter  the  rows  commencing,  say,  at  the 
north,  and  number  the  trees  in  the  row, 
say,  from  the  east.  Suppose  that  there 
are  10  or  J  rows,  and  40  trees  in  each. 
Now,  if  the  memoranda  taken  from  the 
plat  at  the  house,  call  for  A-l,  we  know 
that  it  is  in  the  northeast  corner,  and  go 
straight  to  it,  or  if  for  A-40,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  northwest  corner,  while 
1-38  is  near  the  southwest,  and  so  on. 

In  our  orchard  records,  we  have  two 
memorandum  books.  One  has  a  page 
numbered  to  correspond  with  each  row, 
and  the  variety  of  each  number  in  that 
row  is  there  recorded.  This  is  called 
our  “  numerical”  record,  and  is  used  to 
find  the  variety  when  we  have  the  num¬ 
ber,  as  2-15,  which  means  row  2,  tree  15. 
The  other  book,  marked  alphabetical,” 
gives  us  the  location  of  every  tree  of  a 
kind  in  the  orchard.  This  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  for  all  fruit-growers  know  that 
orchards  get  considerably  mixed  up  in 
time,  especially  so  if  one  has  a  nursery 
and  is  handling  stock.  Among  pears, 
for  example,  which  are  often  picked  over 
several  times,  if  there  are  any  scattered 
varieties,  such  a  list  will  probably  pay 
for  itself  many  times  each  season.  Yes, 
make  a  plat,  but  make  a  good  one  while 
at  it. 

Buying  at  First  Hands. 

J.  W.  N.,  Stowe,  Vt. — It  is  not  always 
best  to  buy  of  manufacturers,  even  when  i 
you  can.  Suppose  that  you  wish  to  pur-  , 
chase  a  dozen  things  made  in  a  dozen 
different  places;  it  would  be  much  better 
to  buy  all  the  articles  at  one  place,  - 
especially  when  you  could  buy  of  a  firm 
that  bought  directly  from  the  manufac¬ 
turers  for  cash,  and  would  sell  at  a.  , 
small  advance.  The  great  trouble  is  to'  s 
find  first  hands  who  sell  at  retail,  and.  J 
who  are  reliable.  First  hands  are  firms 


who  buy  direct  of  manufacturers,  and 
such  are  usually  wholesalers,  who  sell 
to  retailers  or  jobbers,  so  that  farmers 
have  to  pay  two  if  not  three  profits. 
Buying  of  first  hands,  saves  from  five  to 
20  per  cent,  sometimes  more.  I  have 
saved  a  good  many  dollars,  and  find  it 
a  great  advantage  to  buy  from  a  great 
store  located  in  a  city  a  thousand  miles 
distant.  I  can  get  almost  any  and 
every  thing  that  I  want  to  buy  except 
feed,  fertilizers  and  grass  and  grain 
seeds.  By  buying  twice  a  year,  and 
clubbing  with  neighbors  so  as  to  send  a 
large  order  and  have  it  come  by  freight, 
we  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
about  14  cent  per  pound.  I  find  that  1 
have  to  pay  as  much  or  more  for  freight 
from  a  city  225  miles  distant  than  I  do 
for  freight  that  comes  1,000  miles. 

It  is  better  to  see  many  kinds  of  goods 
before  purchasing,  but  we  get  catalogues 
containing  descriptions,  and  in  many 
cases  pictures  of  the  goods,  and  we  are 
seldom  disappointed.  For  many  people, 
it  is  easier  to  get  catalogues,  look  them 
over,  carefully  consider  what  one  wants 
to  buy,  and  make  out  a  mail  order,  than  i 
it  would  be  to  go  into  a  great  store  and 
-attempt  to  make  a  long  list  of  purchases. 
Then  there  are  several  advantages  in 
buying  by  the  quantity.  It  is  much 
better  to  have  plenty  of  most  things,  so 
as  not  to  be  getting  out  and  having  to 
buy  a  little  of  this  and  that  every  week 
or  two.  Then  we  can  get  better  grocer¬ 
ies,  etc,  for  less  money  than  we  can  at 
country  stores.  One  member  of  our 
family  uses  black  tea.  No  good  black 
tea  can  be  found  here,  though  GO  cents 
is  charged.  We  send  away  and  get  a 
fine  article  for  34  cents.  So  it  is  not 
necessary  for  farmers  to  pay  extravagant 
prices  for  inferior  goods. 

In  some  towns,  merchants  form  trusts, 
or  agree  to  hold  up  prices  on  goods  ;  but 
in  other  places  there  is  close  competition. 
In  most  towns,  merchants  sell  winter 
goods  at  or  below  cost  in  the  early 
spring,  and  this  is  often  the  best  time  to 
buy  such  goods.  Underwear,  mittens, 
and  winter  cloaks  and  overcoats,  may 
often  be  bought  for  much  less  than  the 
regular  price  at  special  sales  of  winter 
goods  towards  spring. 

gHtarrllunrou# 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Thk  rural  new-yorkeh. 

it  is  a  Fact 

That  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has  an  un¬ 
equaled  record  of  cures,  the  largest 
sales  in  the  world,  and  cures  when  all 
others  fail.  Remember 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Only 

True  Blood  Purifier 

Prominently -in  the  public  eye  to-day.  SI; 
six  for  §5.  Be  sure  to  get  Hood’s. 

T-TnrtH’c  "P  i  1 1  o  aet  harmoniously  w i t h 
rruuua  ITliib  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


DIBBLE  SEED  CO.'S  ICRIMSON  CLOVER 


STRAWBEBBIES  ST! 

for  a  crop  next  season.  Descriptive  circular  on  request 

ELLWAN6ER  &  BARRY  sasffisns 


Potted  Parker  Earle. 

One  hundred,  by  express,  for  *1.50.  This  is  a  special 
offer  for  a  special  time. 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenia,  N.J. 

Plant  the  Best  Currants 

WHITE  IMPERIAL  excels  all  others  in  quality 
for  a  line  table  currant. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  combines  qualities  that 
make  it  the  most  valuable  market  and  table  Red 
Currant  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  For 
prices  apply  to 

S.  1).  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

SURPLUS  STOCK. 

50,000  Peach  Trees;  50,000  Apple  Trees;  150.000  Orna- 
mental  and  Shade  Trees;  200,000 two-year-old  Aspara¬ 
gus  Roots;  500,000  Strawberry  Plants,  including 
100,000  Lady  Thomson,  the  best  early  variety.  Also  a 
.general  assortment  of  Nursery  Stock. 

SS^Peaches  budded  on  stock  grown  from  Tennessee 
Natural  seed.  Apples  on  whole  roots.  Catalogue 
and  prices  on  application. 

D.  O.  MUNSON,  Proprietor,  Falls  Church,  Va. 


WANTED. 

About  10  reliable  Nurserymen  located  in  different 
parts  in  the  United  States,  to  propagate  the  great  new 
^Seedling  Peach.  “•  Carman,”  for  the  general  public. 
Address  the  originators  for  circulars  and  terms. 

STU11ENKAUCH  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Mexia,  Tex 


Crimson  Clover! 


HARDY.  VIGOROUS.  NORTHERN  GROWN. 

Gold  Coin  Wheat. 

275  bushels  48  pounds  from  five  acres,  or 55  bush¬ 
els  9  3-5  pounds  per  acre. 

The  best  wheat  ever  offered. 

Mammoth  Winter  Rye. 

The  strongest  growing,  tallest,  stiffest-strawed, 
heaviest  yielding  RYE  in  existence. 

Catalogue  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIDBLE  SEED  COMPANY, 

UONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


WOOD’S 

SEEDS. 

Va.  Winter 
Or  Turf  Oats. 

One  of  our  leading  spe¬ 
cialties  that  is  now  being 
largely  grown  and  sold  all 
over  this  country. 

Hardy  as  Wheat,  and 
largely  outyields  Spring 
Oats,  and  a  much  'surer 
crop.  Wherever  once 
grown  the  farmers  all 
want  them,  and  sow  them 
largely.  Write  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS^ 
Seedsmen. 

RICHMOND, 


WINTER  OATS. 

We  offer  a  limited  quantity  of  Virginia  Winter  Oats 
for  Seed  at  (10  cents  per  bushel. 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

WINTER  flATQ-1’800  1,11811618  from  27  acres  this 

If  111  I  LM  UM  I  0  season.  Pedigree  Seed  ready 
now.  80  cents  per  bushel;  ten  or  more,  76  cents  per 
bushel,  bagged.  Sample  for  two-eent  stamp. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Seed  Grower,  Dover,  Del. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  WINTER  RYE. 

Noted  for  its  productiveness  in  both  grain  and  straw, 
$1.25  per  bushel;  over  10  bushels.  *1.10. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Box  15,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


iRYESriWHEATKi 


%  Catalogue  and  sample  of  Rye,  Wheat  and  Clover  > 
<  free  if  you  mention  Rural  Neic-Yorker.  ) 

{  John  A.  Sulzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  WIh.  > 


For  hay,  ensilage,  green  manuring,  fall,  winter  and 
spring  pasturage.  We  offer  best  new  crop,  hardy 
Delaware-grown  seed,  recleaned  and  thoroughly 
cured  at  low  prices.  New  circular,  describing  habits, 
growth  and  uses  of  Crimson  Clover;  also  other  clover 
and  grass  seeds,  for  summer  and  fall  planting.  Val¬ 
uable  new  varieties  of  Winter  Wheat.  Turnip  Seed, 
etc.,  with  prices,  free  to  all. 

W.  ATLEK  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER 

SEED  THAT  GROWS. 

$5.50  ^  lOOlbs. ;  $3  ^  50 lbs. ;  75c.  10  lbs.,  Including 

bags.  These  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  New  York;  if  from 
Chicago,  add  50  cents  per  100  pounds. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

26  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST.  TURNIP  SEED,  Etc. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER 

We  are  headquarters  for  Re-cleaned 
Seed,  S3. 25  per  bush.;  $5. 40  per  100  lbs. 
Sow  10  to  15  lbs.  to  an  acre.  Circulars  free 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

No.  714  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

QCCnC  CLOVER,  ALSIKE, 
WtCUO  TIMOTHY. 

WE  HUY.  Send  samples  for  our  bids. 

WE  SELL.  Every  quality.  Our  samples  free. 

The  Whitney-Noyes  Seed  Co., 

Specialists  in  Seed  Cleaning.  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Diamond  Brand.  Highest  Grade. 

WINTER  OATS. 

Genuine.  True.  Pure. 

Hardy  as  Winter  Wheat,  grown  eight  years  from 
selected  Seed,  80  cents  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b. 

A.  N.  DROWN,  WYOMING,  DEL. 

DON’T  BUY  CRIMSON  CLOVER 

until  you  have  read  the  most  complete  treatise  ever 
printed.  Tells  you  what  seed  is  hardy;  how  and  when 
to  sow;  how  to  succeed  in  dry  weather. 

Full  particulars  free. 

J.  A.  EVERITT,  Seedsman,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  ir,',”-' 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


CRIMSON  I  THOMAS  McELROY,  European 
win  iii  w  v  ii  I  Seed  Commission  Merchant.  Mercan- 
Pl  nVPR  llle  Exchange  Building.  Harrison  St., 
ULUICIl  |  N.  Y.  The  largest  importer  of  Crimson 
Clover  in  the  U.  S.  Write  for  price.  To  Dealers  Only 


Crimson  Clover  Seed  has  visited  my 

farm  and  knows  that  my  seed  is  pure  and  fresh.  Mv 
clover  is  better  than  ever  this  year.  WINTER  OATS, 
best  strain.  E.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


PRIMQHN  PI  HUCD  Grower  and  Shipper  of 
ummouil  ULU  YLfl  Crimson  Clover  Seed  and 


Winter  Oats 


.11  Crimson  Clover  Seed  and 
JOHN  HEYD,  Felton.  Del 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED — Buy  of  the  grower 
to  be  sure  of  getting  guaranteed  home-grown. 
No.  1,  recleaued.  $3.50  per  bu.,  sacked.  Send  check 
with  order.  WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Milford,  Del. 


WHEAT 


■  ■■■  JONES’  WINTER  FIFE,  strictly 
ji  I  clean.  $1.25  per  bushel;  seamless 
"*  “  bags,  15  cents  each. 

JOHN  HERR  SHENK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


AA  A  P  CU  ATT  the  biggest  berry  in  berrydom \ 

I  V  I  |\  v  '1  I  I  I  .  I  .  Pot-grown  plants,  100  at  $3.50.  General  list, 

A  A  ^  V  1  I  A  1  A—*  100  at  $2.25;  500  for  $10.  100  each  Marshall  and 

- .  ,  ■"  - -  Timbrell,  $5.  FULL  COUNT.  GUARANTEED 

TO  GROW.  Buy  your  plants  from  a  man  who  has  a  record  for  giving  satisfaction.  For  careful  attention 
address  ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Manager,  MOORESTOWX,  N.  J. 
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We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

I  PEACH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES  I 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

§  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY,  i 
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—  STRAWBERRIES 

next  season  nOT  AUIII 
FROM  OUR  rU  I  *unu  VI  H  PLANTS. 
Plants  and  Vines  of  every  description  and  variety.  All  grown  under  my  own 
supervision.  Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list,  now  ready, 
mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 
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The  (lay  after  the  tornado,  it  seemed 
that  all  of  our  trial  potatoes  would  die. 
The  leaves  had  been  torn  by  the  hail¬ 
stones  and  the  vines  twisted.  It  seemed 
probable  that  these  twisted  and  broken 
vines  would  all  die  of  rot  or  mildew. 
This  has  been  the  case  with  many  of  the 
new  varieties  on  trial  in  our  experiment 
field  of  “  Emwood.”  Some  of  the  vines 
are  eutirely  dead  ;  others,  though  more 
or  less  injured,  are  still  green.  We  have 
(57  varieties.  It  seems  odd  that,  as  all 
were  subjected  to  the  ravages  of  the  tor¬ 
nado,  some  should  survive  while  others 
were  destroyed.  Strange  still  it  seems 
to  us,  and  we  are  very  glad  that  it  is  so, 
that  our  choice  seedlings,  growing  in  the 
back  garden,  tortured  as  relentlessly,  it 
would  seem,  as  those  in  the  field,  should 
have  recovered  entirely.  This  may  be  a 
second  growth — a  growth  rendered  pos¬ 
sible  by  a  more  congenial  soil.  In  this 
case,  the  tubers  will,  of  course,  be  of  all 
shapes ;  but  we  do  not  care  for  that 
only  so  we  save  the  “  seed  ”  to  plant 
another  year.  The  plot  of  these  choice 
seedlings  is  one  mass  of  lively  green. 
There  is  not  a  dead  leaf  to  be  seen.  The 
flea  beetle  has  not  done  its  usual  injury. 
Now  this  is  what  we  want  to  call  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to.  These  vines,  since 
they  were  a  foot  high,  have  been  dusted 
with  Fungi roid  after  every  rain.  Our  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  test  the  efficacy  of  Fungiroid 
to  resist  blight,  and  what  effect,  if  any, 
it  would  have  upon  the  vines  otherwise. 
Hence,  it  was,  we  have  not  allowed  these 
seedling  vines  to  be  without  the  dust 
longer  than  for  one  day  at  a  time. 
Whether  their  wonderfully  green,  lux¬ 
uriant  appearance  and  full  recovery  from 
the  effects  of  the  tornado,  are  due  to  the 
effects  of  the  Fungiroid,  or  to  the  soil, 
situation  or  other  causes  we  know  not 
of,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  We  merely 
desire  to  record  the  fact  that,  though 
having  sustained  so  much  damage  from 
the  tornado,  we  have  never  seen  vines  of 
a  more  close,  compact,  thrifty  growth, 
or  of  a  more  intensely  green  color,  while 
the  (57  varieties  in  the  field,  not  treated 
to  Fungiroid,  are  in  the  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  we  have  described . 

Those  who  read  liuralisms  are  aware 
that  Fungiroid  is  merely  a  dry  powder 
of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  ready  for  use 
as  it  is.  If  the  liquid  Bordeaux  is  effec¬ 
tive,  we  do  not  see  why  the  dry  Bordeaux 
should  not  be  effective,  since  the  dews 
of  the  night  and  the  rains  virtually 
change  it  into  the  liquid  Bordeaux.  The 
Fungiroid  has  been  applied  by  the  Leg¬ 
gett  gun,  and  very  thoroughly  applied, 
too.  We  have  intended  that  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  leaf  should  escape . 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  we 
told  them  last  season  of  a  remarkable 
potato  seedling  of  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2. 
It  was  raised  from  seed  sent  us  by  a 
friend  and  subscriber  of  Ghent,  Belgium. 
One  hill  3’ielded  157  tubers,  averaging  as 
large  as  marbles,  as  we  say — not  over  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  vines  died  very 
early  ;  whether  this  was  caused  by  the 
excessive  drought  or  by  blight,  we  may 
not  say.  We  saved  seven  of  the  largest 
tubers  and  planted  them  in  the  seedling 
plot  that  we  have  been  talking  about. 
Of  1(5  different  kinds,  these  vines  have 
made  the  strongest  growth,  and  we  are 
curious  to  know  what  the  yield  will  be. 
Seedling  potato  culture  gives  us  many 
surprises.  That  the  weakly  vines  of  last 
year,  that  died  so  early,  should  give  us- 
“  seed  that  this  year  produces  vines  of 
remarkable  vigor,  is  one  of  these  sur¬ 
prises . 

It  is  bothersome  to  prepare  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  as  effective  as  it  may  be. 
The  question  is,  Will  this  dry  Bordeaux 
(Fungiroid)  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
liquid  ?  We  hope  that  the  experiment 
stations  will  be  able  to  throw  some  light 


upon  this  subject.  We  would  ourselves 
prefer  to  use  the  dry  powder,  by  means 
of  the  Leggett  gun,  to  making  the  liquid 
Bordeaux  and  applying  it  by  spraying 
pump,  hose  and  nozzle . 

Mr.  J.  II.  Northui’  of  Louisa,  Ky., 
sends  us  several  stems  of  seedling  Sagha- 
lin  grown  this  season.  When  three  feet, 
high — we  did  not  know  that  it  would 
grow  so  high  from  seed  the  first  season — 
he  cut  it  and  fed  it  to  cattle  and  horses. 
They  ate  it  without  its  being  cut  up.  the 
stems  as  well  as  the  leaves.  “  If,”  he 
says,  “  it  will  continue  to  grow  and 
spread  out  as  claimed,  it  certainly  will 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  our  forage 
plants.” . 

The  first  boom  of  Teosinte  llteana  or 
Euclikena  luxurians),  in  so  far  as  we 
know,  occurred  in  this  country  about 
1878.  We  find  that  we  gave  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  it  in  November  of  that  year.  It 
was  in  that  year,  too,  that  we  raised  a 
few  plants.  It  differs  from  the  corn 
plant  in  that,  first,  about  a  dozen  stalks 
grow  from  one  seed,  and,  second,  these 
stalks  may  be  cut-back  twice  during  a 
season  while  the  cut  back  shoots  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  as  if  they  had  not  been 
cut  back  at  all.  The  blades  of  Teosinte 
are  wider,  the  joints  closer  together,  and 
a  given  plant  will  produce  a  great  deal 
more  forage  or  hay  than  a  corn  plant. 
IIow  much  more  fodder  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  Teosinte  to  the  acre  than 
from  corn,  we  cannot  say,  because  the 
Teosinte  would  have  to  be  planted  fur¬ 
ther  apart.  It  has  been  said  in  France 
that  every  seed  would  produce  100  stems, 
reaching  a  height  of  10  feet.  While  in 
France  it  does  not  produce  seeds,  in 
Egypt  it  is  said  to  bear  them  abundantly. 
In  the  middle  of  last  May,  we  again 
planted  a  few  seeds  of  Teosinte.  J  uly 
(5,  these  plants  were  three  feet  high, 
with  an  average  of  nine  stems,  small  and 
large,  to  a  seed.  Several  of  the  plants 
were  cut  to  the  ground  July  10.  July  24, 
the  uncut  plants  were  four  feet  tall, 
with  an  average  of  12  stems  to  a  seed. 
The  cut-back  plants  were  two  feet  high. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Teosinte  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  value,  especially  as  it  is  known 
to  stand  drought  better  than  the  corn 
plant . 

The  Lovett  Company,  of  Little  Silver, 
N.  J.,  offer  two  new  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries.  One  is  Anna  Kennedy  (P.). 
which  Mr.  Lovett  calls  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  strawberry  produced.  It  is  a  selec¬ 
tion  from  3,000  seedlings  raised  by  Mr. 
Lovett  in  1884  and  1885.  The  leaves  are 
large,  almost  round,  and  glossy.  The 
berries  are  nearly  round,  •*  perfectly 
Regular,  of  a  brilliant  flame  color  ;  rich, 
sweet  and  sprightly  in  quality,  and  me¬ 
dium  as  to  size.”  The  plant  is  said  to  be 
the  perfection  of  vigorous  growth,  ripen¬ 
ing  its  fruit  in  midseason.  The  second 
novelty  is  the  Michigan,  which  orig¬ 
inated  in  Michigan  in  1891.  Mr.  Lovett 
claims  that  it  is  from  10  days  to  two 
weeks  later  than  the  Gandy.  It  is  said 
to  be  exceptionally  uniform  as  to  size 
and  shape,  and  of  a  bright  crimson 
color.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  a  healthy 
grower,  and  very  prolific.  We  have  se¬ 
cured  potted  plants  of  both  varieties. . . . 

We  have  the  following  from  Luther 
Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  : 

By  this  mail,  July  9,  I  send  you  samples  of 
crossbred  plums,  BurbaukxSatsuina  and  Bur- 
bankxSimoni.  The  trees  of  both  are  wonderfully 
productive,  and  free  growers.  Both  ripen  about 
10  days  before  Burbank.  They  should  be  dark 
crimson  before  testing;  they  are  shipped  green, 
and  the  best  flavor  will  be  lost. 

The  cross  between  Burbank  and  Sat- 
suma,  is  conical,  about  two  inches  from 
stem  to  apex,  and  1)4  inch  through.  The 
color,  when  received  (July  19),  was  a 
deep  crimson,  the  flesh  purple,  also,  and 
very  juicy;  the  pit,  which  is  small,  is  free. 
The  flavor  was  inferior.  The  cross  be¬ 
tween  Burbank  and  Simoni  gives  a  plum 
nearly  round,  two  inches  in  diameter,  of 
a  deep  purplish-red  color,  flesh  yellow 
and  very  juicy.  The  pit  (free)  was  but 
three-fourths  inch  long.  The  quality  is 
better  than  that  of  the  other,  but  not 
•of  the  best  by  any  means.  What  the 
•quality  would  be  if  more  nearly  ripe 
when  picked,  we  cannot,  of  course,  con¬ 
jecture  . 


DROUTH. 

BY  USINGTHE 


Market  Gardeners,  Florists, 


PLANTERS, 

SAVE  YOUR 


FRUIT  GROWERS, 

PLANTS  FROM 


Studebaker  “Little  Gem” 

Ono  Horse  Farm,  Garden,  Flower-Bed*  Lawn  SPRAYER. 
(Capacity  ISO  gal. ,4  in.  tires).  Most  practical  device  for  the 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  LIQUID  MANURE, 

PARIS  GREEN  OR  OTHER  LIQUID  MATTER, 
£y.£°.T.A.T.o  V'NES,  YOUNG  TREES,  ETC. 

FOR  WATERING  CELERY  PLAN+S, 

Can  be  readily  adjusted  to  apply  the  stream  directly  on 
ono  or  two  rows  at  a  time,  or  for  watering  any  other 
VEGETABLES  PLANTED  IN  ROWS-  WILL  NOT 
CLOG.  Easy  TO  OPERATE.  FLOW  OF  WATER  REGU¬ 
LATED  FROM  DRIVER'S  SEAT.  Write,  mentioning  this 
paper,  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  price,  to 
STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
(Tub  Lakgkst  Vkhiclk  Makers  in  tub  Wori.p.) 


Branch:  205  and  207  Canal  Street.,  New  York  City. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD’S 

FORCE  FEED 

Brain  &  Fertilizer 


Positively  the  neatest,  lightest  and  strongest 
grain  drill  on  the  market.  Many  points  of  supe¬ 
riority;  it  is  geared  from  the  centre.  The  quantity 
of  grain  and  fertilizer  to  l>o  sown  to  the  acre  can  bo 
changed  while  in  operation  without  the  use  of 
different  gear  wheels  as  in  most  othor  drills.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Positively  accurate  in  quantity  to 
the  acre.  (Jive  one  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  Agents 
wanted.  Circulars  free  upon  application.  Address 
II ENC 11  &  DltODlGOLU,  JMfg’s,  York,  Pa. 


Corn  Fodder 

this  year.  Cut  It  quick  and  cheaply  with 

The  Scientific 
Corn  Harvester 


Safety  Shafts 


Safety 

Seats 

Adjustable 


Hinged 
Wings 

Best  on 
Earth 

Because  It  Is 


EASIEST  to  HANDLE, 
SAFEST  to  OPERATE, 
HANDIEST  to  STORE  AWAY. 

Will  save  many  times  cost  In  one  season.  We 
have  several  styles,  prices  just  right.  Send  for  cata. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.,  Springfield, O. 


HOW  ABOUT  A  NEW 
FEED  CUTTER? 


It  will  prove  a  great  saving  of  time, 
strength,  patience  and  nerve  force  and  an 
economical  move  on  your  part  to  have  one 
this  fall.  Then  why  not  Investigate  the 
merits  of  the  oldest  aiid  best  series  of  cutters 
on  the  market,  the 

BALDWIN  IMPROVED 

FEED  and  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

They  are  simple,  strong,  durable,  most 
perfectly  constructed  and  will  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  with  half  the  power  re¬ 
quired  by  any  other  cutter  on  the  market. 
Your  equipment  is  incomplete  without  one 
of  these  machines.  They  are  made  in  all 
sizes  for  either  hand  or  power.  We  issue  a 
catalogue  descriptive  of  above  cutter  and 
carriers,  sent  free.  Drop  us  a  line  and  see 
for  yourself.  Our  general  Farm  Tool  Cata¬ 
logue  will  also  be  sent  if  you  ask  for  it. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AUL.  TOOL  CO., 
Box  75.  -  -  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


FARMER’S 


SAW  MILL.  4  II.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
Hay  Presses  &WaterWheels 
Deloach  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  Box  367,  Atlanta,  Ga 


CHAMPION!!!™ 

CIDER.,  and  FRUIT  JELLIES.  Has 
a  conri(*ted  pan  over  firebox,  doubling 
boiling  capacity ;  small  interchange¬ 
able  syrup  pans  (connected  by 
siphons),  easily  handled 
for  oleanBing  and 
storing ;  and  a  per¬ 
fect  automatic 
regulator.  The 
Chinnploii  is.as 
great  an  improve¬ 
ment  over;  the 
Cook  pan  an  the 
latter  was  over  t  he 
old  iion  kettle  hung  on  a  fence 


Catalogue 


Free. 


THE  G.  H.  GRIMM  MFG.  CO., 

HUDSON,  Ohio,  «fc  MONTREAL,  Quebec. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

•  i  T U P  f'U  A  Vrpll”  *’or  family  use.  Cheapest  in  the 
IHLi  UllrtmiLll  market.  $3,  $5  and  $8.  Circular 
EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  S.  5th  St.,  Phlla..  Pa. 

Evaporating  fruit 

Complete  rigs  for  gilt-edge  work  and  big  profits. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  407,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

CIDER 

„  MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
rreesec.  Graters.  Elevators,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERFl 

PRESS  CO.,  “ 

llH  W.Wntor  St.< SYKAITM:. N. V 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG. CO.  No.  4  Main  St. 

Mt.  Qilead.  Ohio. 


“SUCCESS*  JR. 


Large  Sales 
In  16 
1894. 

GREATLY 
IMPROVED 
FOR 
1895. 


D.  Y.  HALLOCK  St 


potato; 

DIGGER.! 

ASK  YOUR 

DEALER.; 

If  he  can’t  show  it, , 

Send  Direct! 
^  to  us. 


With  good  % 
refereuces  v 
we  will  send  J 

On  Trial.  I 
SONS.  YORK,  PA.  t 
.»>  ■  <«■ 


HENGH  &  DROMGOLD’S 


Agents  Wanted. 


Circulars  Mailed 
FREE. 


Positively  the  dim 
pleat,  neatest, 
most  effective  A  cheap¬ 
est  Potato  l>ig 
the  market.  Win 
more  potatoes  in 
day  than  any 
other  digger  for 
the  price. 

IIENCII  &  DKOAt 


York,  Pa. 
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FARMERS 

use,  and  make  money  by  selling  1 1  old  Inst1 
Corn  Hinders  Used  on  every  shock.! 
Pull  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  less 
than  string.  Never  wears  out. 
ands  easily  gold  in  a  town.  Good 
Get  your  town  agency  now.  Oi 
TIE  CO.,  Box  72,  CnadilU. 
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Practical  Farm  Chemistry. 

T.  Greiner.  This  is  intended  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  who  is  not  a  chemist,  and  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  terms  that  he  can  understand,  although 
all  its  statements  are  based  upon  true  scien¬ 
tific  principles.  It  treats  of  the  raw  materials 
of  plant  food,  both  organic  and  mineral;  the 
available  sources  of  supply  of  both  manures 
and  chemical  fertilizers ;  and  gives  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economical  application,  as  well  as 
discussing  clover  and  other  plants  used  as 
fertilizers.  It  is  condensed,  yet  comprehensive, 
and_ easily  understood.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It. — By  Prof.  Clak- 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price, 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  but  25  cents,  postpaid. 
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Within  the  past  few  years,  the  culture  of  potatoes 
has  increased  enormously  in  France.  In  fact,  the  crop 
has  become  so  large  that  new  methods  of  disposing 
of  it  became  necessary.  Potatoes  are  now  fed  to  cattle 
in  large  quantities,  and  in  proper  combinations  of 
hay  and  grain,  they  make  cheap  beef.  This  is  but 
one  of  the  new  developments  in  foreign  agriculture 
which  mean  more  and  cheaper  food,  hence,  less  call 
for  the  products  of  American  farmers. 

0 

Throughout  many  farming  districts,  a  woman  driv¬ 
ing  a  mower,  reaper,  binder  or  horserake,  or  even 
riding  a  cultivator  or  sulky  plow,  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight.  A  California  paper  reports  that  a  farmer’s 
daughter  in  that  State  drove  the  30  mules  and  horses 
used  on  a  harvester  in  her  father's  wheat  field,  while 
her  sister  worked  the  header,  and,  of  course,  both  per¬ 
formed  good  work.  If  the  “new  woman”  keeps  it  up 
at  this  pace,  the  “new  man”  would  better  hurry  up 
and  put  in  an  appearance. 

0 

Mr.  Fargo,  who  sent  us  an  excellent  report  of  that 
trial  of  sprayers,  see  next  page,  writes  at  the  end  of 
his  letter  : 

It  lias  taken  more  time  to  “spray”  the  ink  o.i  these  sheets  of 
paper,  than  to  cover  nine  acres  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  but  I 
hope  neither  one  of  the  operations  will  be  wholly  profitless. 

It  will  not  be  profitless.  The  spraying  of  Bordeaux 
will,  we  hope,  make  a  better  potato  crop,  and  the 
spraying  of  the. ink  will  cure  some  one  of  the  idea 
that  Bordeaux  Mixture  does  not  need  a  pump  to  force 
it  through  a  small  hole.  Keep  on  spraying  ink  ! 

O 

Three  weeks  ago,  some  one  asked  if  there  was  not 
some  course  in  agricultural  reading — somewhat  likc**^ 
the  famous  agricultural  course — by  means  of  which 
farmers  may  learn  something  of  science.  There  are 
at  least  three  such  courses.  Prof.  Wing,  at  Cornell, 
has  prepared  an  excellent  course  of  reading  for 
Granges.  At  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  an 
agricultural  reading  club  was  formed  not  long  ago, 
and  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  a  regu¬ 
larly  organized  reading  course  has  been  prepared, 
with  circulars,  lists  of  books,  etc. 

o 

At  “  Luava  ” — the  town  garden  of  The  R.  N.-Y. — a 
piece  of  land,  on  which  were  grown  peas,  string  beans, 
lettuce,  early  beets  and  turnips,  was  cleared  July  11, 
and  sowed  to  Crimson  clover.  The  work  was  done 
roughly  by'  simply  scattering  the  seed  over  the  ground, 
and  working  it  in  with  a  light  cultivator.  It  came 
up  promptly,  and  on  August  6,  formed  a  dense  mat 
over  three  inches  high,  when  it  was  turned  carefully 
under  to  make  a  place  for  potted  strawberry  plants. 
Also,  on  J  uly  11,  Crimson  clover  and  turnip  seed  were 
sawed  on  a  sod  turned  over  for  the  first  time  in,  at 
least,  la  years.  Both  crops  are  making  an  excellent 
grow  th. 

0 

It  does  not  require  unusual  powers  of  observation 
to  see  that  many  farmers  throughout  the  grain  dis¬ 
tricts  of  New  York  State,  make  serious  mistakes  in 
selecting  and  preparing  land  for  potatoes.  On  many 
farms  where  excellent  corn  is  raised,  the  potato  crop 
is  far  from  being  satisfactory,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  improper  preparation  of  the  land.  It  is  true  that 
the  relative  acreage  and  importance  of  these  two 
crop,  in  these  districts,  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  corn; 
yet  no  valid  excuse  is  seen  for  not  making  the  pota¬ 
toes  a  greater  source  of  revenue  than  the  present 
practice  affords.  It  is  a  rule,  rather  than  an  excep¬ 
tion,  that  a  portion  of  the  corn  field  is  given  up  for 


potatoes.  This  is  usually  a  Timothy  or  June  grass 
sod,  plowed  in  the  spring  and  harrowed  sufficiently  to 
make  a  fairly  good  seed  bed  for  the  corn;  but  for  pota¬ 
toes  which  require  a  mellow  soil  with  deep  culture, 
this  preparation  is  not  likely  to  bring  the  best  results. 
Then,  too,  potatoes,  because  their  period  of  growth  is 
shorter  than  that  of  corn,  require  more  readily  avail¬ 
able  food.  Usually,  corn  will  receive  a  great  benefit 
from  the  decaying  sod  ;  but  potatoes  should  not  be 
expected  to  receive  much  benefit  from  this  source, 
particularly  if  the  medium  or  early-ripening  varieties 
are  planted. 

0 

It  seems  evident  to  us  that  fruit  growing  at  the 
South  is  sure  to  develop  into  an  immense  industry. 
Climate,  soil  and  cheap  labor  are  provided  by  the  Gulf 
States,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  capital 
will  find  its  way  there,  and  change  the  whole  aspect 
of  affairs.  We  shall  soon  begin  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  articles  entitled, 

“  A  GEORGIA  PEACH 

in  which  we  hope  to  give  in  a  fair  and  candid  way, 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  South  as  a 
field  for  Northern  horticulturists.  Happily  we  are 
able  to  do  this  without  considering  the  claims  of  any 
laud  agent,  transportation  company,  or  any  particu¬ 
lar  locality. 

O 

This  has  been  a  hard  season  for  the  big  summer 
hotels,  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  mountains.  The 
cool  weather  has  kept  people  comfortable  at  home. 
More  than  that,  the  hard  times  have  taught  economy, 
and  many  persons  who  formerly  went  to  the  fashion¬ 
able  resorts,  have  been  summering  quietly  in  good 
farm  houses.  The  most  of  such  persons  have  been 
surprised  to  learn,  by  contrast,  how  uncomfortable 
hotel  summer  life  is.  We  do  not  believe  that  this 
lost  hotel  business  will  ever  fully  return.  Some  of 
these  families  will  buy  cheap  farms  of  their  own  for 
summer  homes,  while  others  will  prefer  to  board  at 
comfortable  farm  houses,  even  when  prosperity  re¬ 
turns.  This  redistribution  of  business  is  a  good  thing 
for  all  concerned — except  the  hotel  keepers. 

o 

Fifteen  years  or  so  ago,  when  American  meat  and 
cattle  were  sent  in  large  quantities  to  England,  the 
English  farmers  kept  up  their  courage  by  saying  that 
such  big  shipments  could  not  continue.  It  was 
claimed  that  American  cities  would  increase  so  rapidly 
in  population  that  their  dwellers  would  eat  about  all 
that  the  farmers  could  produce.  The  development  of 
our  urban  population  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
century  ;  yet  it  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  the 
vast  resources  of  our  agriculture.  Instead  of  reach¬ 
ing  its  limit  of  production,  America  is  able  to  feed 
four  times  its  present  town  population,  and  export 
enough  to  provide  all  the  surplus  needed  in  Europe. 
The  only  hitch  in  that  programme  is  the  fact  that 
other  nations  also  possess  great  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  agricultural  production.  It  is  declared  that 
the  Argentine  Republic  alone  is  capable  of  providing 
cheap  beef  for  the  whole  of  Europe.  This  will  be 
possible  only  because  Argentine  farmers  will  make  all 
possible  use  of  Alfalfa  and  clover.  Without  them, 
Argentine  cannot  compete  with  this  country.  What 
is  true  of  nations  is  true  of  individual  farms. 

Q 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  live  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  has  a  boom,  prices  advancing  materially,  and 
large  quantities  of  stock  being  required.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Jewish  holidays,  as  these  people  buy  live 
poultry  only,  and  use  great  numbers  at  such  times. 
The  next  of  these  holidays  comes  on  September  19, 
when  the  Jewish  New  Year  occurs.  This  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  holidays  and  feasts,  for  nearly  a 
month,  during  which  time  different  kinds  of  live 
poultry  are  wanted.  For  the  New  Year  holiday, 
fowls,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese,  are  most  in  demand. 
The  next  holiday  is  the  Hay  of  Atonement,  September 
29,  and  most  kinds  of  poultry  are  used  for  this,  but 
especially  spring  chickens  and  roosters.  The  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  occurs  October  3  and  4,  and  fowls,  ducks 
and  geese  are  wanted.  The  next  is  the  Feast  of  Law, 
October  10  and  11,  when  all  kinds  of  poultry  are 
wanted.  Stock  intended  for  these  holidays  should 
arrive  from  two  or  four  days  ahead  of  the  date  of  each, 
as  the  retail  dealers  stock  up  beforehand.  It  is  well 
to  allow  somewhat  for  slight  delays  in  transit.  Poultry 
intended  for  this  market  should  be  well  fattened,  and 
provision  should  be  made  for  feeding  and  watering  in 
transit.  From  nearby  points,  shipments  may  be  made 
by  express.  Coops  should  be  strongly  made,  high 
enough  for  fowls  to  stand  upright,  and  should  not  be 
overcrowded.  Every  care  should  be  exercised  to  have 
the  poultry  arrive  in  the  best  possible  condition,  for 
this  has  much  to  do  with  its  selling  well.  This  is 
usually  the  best  market  during  the  summer  and  fall, 


and  is  is  much  more  profitable  to  sell  the  poultry  then, 
than  to  keep  it  until  the  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas 
market. 

0 

Mr.  W.  D.  Barns  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station.  In  thinking 
of  practical  information  needed  by  fruit  farmers,  he 
remembered  how  important  and  valuable  is  a  cold 
storage  or  chill-room  on  the  farm.  Fruit  may  be  held 
in  such  a  room  whenever  prices  are  unsatisfactory, 
and  a  few  day’s  holding  at  such  a  time  may  enable 
the  grower  to  reach  the  market  at  a  time  when  fruit 
is  scarce.  It  is  an  important  thing,  and  there  is  too 
little  information  about  it.  Chiefly  by  reason  of  Mr. 
Harns’s  efforts,  an  appropriation  was  secured  which 
u  ill  enable  the  station  workers  to  build  a  small  chill- 
room,  and  conduct  some  simple  experiments  in  hold¬ 
ing  fruits.  This  will  be  of  great  value  to  many 
farmers,  and  we  hope  that  the  station  will  issue  a  bul 
lelin  giving  plans  and  specifications  before  the  ice 
season  is  over.  A  plain  and  simple  pamphlet  on 
this  subject  will  be  excellent. 

O 

“One  moment,  Mr.  Farmer,”  said  the  big  potato 
vine,  as  the  cultivator  chased  by.  “  Let  the  horse 
blow  while  I  give  you  a  valuable  point  about  farm¬ 
ing.  Notice  anything  peculiar  about  me  ?  I'm 
bigger,  stouter,  ranker  and  greener  than  the  vines  in 
any  other  hill  in  this  row.  I  feel  way  down  to  the 
lowest  tube  on  my  tubers,  that  I  can  outyield  any¬ 
thing  in  the  field.  Nothing  modest  about  me.  The 
rest  have  had  just  as  much  food  and  culture,  but  I  am 
ahead  because  I’m  a  better  potato.  Now  then,  what’s 
the  use  of  letting  this  superiority  die  out  with  me  ? 
I'm  ambitious,  I  am.  1  claim  that  I'm  too  good  to  eat. 
I’ve  got  my  eye  on  posterity.  I  want  to  put  coming 
generations  of  potatoes  through  a  course  of  sprouts. 
If  some  lazy  man  eats  me,  there’s  an  end  of  me.  My 
advice  to  you  is  to  stick  a  stake  right  in  my  hill.  I 
can  then  throw  up  my  vines  and  die  with  a  good 
heart,  for  I'll  know  that  you  can  pick  out  my  tubers, 
and  use  them  for  seed  next  year.  My  children  will  be 
just  as  good  as  I  am.  If  you  don’t  do  that,  you’ll  go 
to  the  bin  next  spring  and  pick  out  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  s  tubers  for  seed,  and  be  sure  to  get  lots  of  in¬ 
ferior  stuff.  Thank  you,  sir  !  That’s  right  !  That 
stake  will  mark  me  when  you  come  to  dig  !  Pick  out 
some  more  good  hills  for  next  season’s  seed  !  Git  up, 
Dobbin.  I  won’t  take  more  of  your  valuable  time. 
My  folks  will  see  you  next  year  !” 

Q 

BREVITIES. 

We  have  said  it  before,  and  we’ll  say  it  again, 

Though,  perhaps,  it  may  rub  against  somebody’s  grain, 

When  a  man  comes  and  says,  with  an  accent  of  strife, 

“  Now,  as  I’ve  raised  potatoes  the  whole  of  my  life, 

And  as  I’m  about  three  times  as  old  as  you  be, 

It  is  no  use  your  coming  to  try  to  teach  me." 

There’s  a  self-satisfactory  look  on  his  phiz; 

What  a  foolish  and  bigoted  fellow  he  is, 

When  he  claims  that  because  he  has  worked  so  and  so, 

That  there’s  no  one  else  knows  how  potatoes  should  grow, 

And  it’s  pretty  good  evidence  that  he  is  wrong 

When  he  says  that  he’s  worked  that  way  all  his  life  long, 

When  the  truth  is  that  everything  else  has  been  changed — 
Made  anew  for  the  times— fitted  up— rearranged 
So  that  when  some  old  hard-headed  fellow  sits  down, 

And  would  kill  off  your  modern  ideas  with  a  frown, 

Just  because  they  don’t  happen  to  run  in  his  way, 

Don’t  you  argue  and  fight  o’er  the  matter— but  stay  ! 

Tender  fruit  for  poor  teeth. 

Who  likes  compulsory  honesty  ? 

Paying  loyalty  to  principal— interest. 

The  sigh-hence  of  life  is  a  good  laugh. 

Wind  “gall”  in  man  appears  in  his  “cheek.” 

The  deaf  and  dumb  man  is  an  “  off  hand  ”  talker. 

“Single  blessedness  ”  is  a  singular  state  of  affairs. 

That’s  a  fair  statement  about  Crimson  clover  on  page  552. 

A  mistake  !  To  let  poultry  and  lice  occupy  the  same  roost  ! 

It’s  nonsense  to  express  a  wish  that  is  freighted  with  foolishness. 

Mb.  Crawford  says  that  the  worst  thing  for  an  idle  strawberry 
plant  is  to  be  left  alone.  Same  with  a  boy. 

It  is  an  agricultural  crime  for  the  South  to  send  cotton-hull 
ashes  away  to  the  North.  Use  them  at  home  ! 

You  can  stand  a  rough  workman,  if  he’s  only  ready.  We  can 
rub  the  roughness  off;  but  he  can’t  rub  in  readiness. 

The  hen  with  the  shortest  moult— lost  time  between  lays— is  the 
one  you  want  to  breed  future  egg-layers  from.  Watch  the  moult¬ 
ing  hen  ! 

If  wishes  were  horses  that  had  to  be  fed,  I  reckon  you’d  wish 
that  your  horses  were  dead.  For  hay’s  like  a  feather,  while  horse¬ 
flesh  is  lead,  in  the  market,  while  every  horse  “eats  off  his  head.” 

On  July  4,  we  transplanted  stalks  of  Evergreen  sweet  corn  then 
about  18  inches  high.  They  all  lived,  but  are  now  about  a  week  in 
development  behind  the  rows  from  which  these  stalks  were  taken. 

England  imports  vast  quantities  of  frozen  meat.  In  the  ordi¬ 
nary  process  of  thawing,  this  meat  became  soft  and  bad  colored 
in  a  short  time.  A  new  process  of  slow  thawing  now  promises  to 
remedy  this  trouble. 

We  know  a  man  who  uses  his  winter  forcing  house  to  evaporate 
raspberries  in  their  season.  That’s  like  using  part  of  the  silo 
for  an  icehouse.  Make  things  double  up.  Suppose  you  do 
shorten  their  lives  if  you  get  double  work  !  ‘ 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Will  I.  K  no  actual  proof  has  been  brought  forward, 
there  seems  little  room  for  doubt  that  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  American  horse  meat  are  being  consumed  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  A  good  many  horses  have 
been  driven  suspiciously  near  meat-canning  establish¬ 
ments  on  the  1’acitic  coast,  and  curious-looking  car¬ 
casses  are  cut  up  and  packed  into  “  corned  beef.”  The 
export  trade  in  live  horses  from  this  country  to  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Germany  is  increasing,  though  they  are  not 
at  all  needed  for  draft  purposes.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  considerable  horse  meat  is  being  eaten  by  those 
who  eat  canned  meats.  Practically,  we  do  not  believe 
any  one  is  worse  off  for  eating  it.  The  flesh  of  the 
horse,  if  well  cooked,  is  as  healthful  and  nutritious 
as  that  of  the  ox.  Prejudice  is  against  it — but  so  was 
prejudice  once  against  the  eating  of  tomatoes  or 
celery.  The  worst  feature  of  the  trade  is  the  fact 
that  this  meat  is  sold  fraudulently  as  a  substitute  for 
beef.  It  is  on  much  the  same  plane  as  the  trade  in 
“  oleo”  and  other  butter  substitutes.  The  significant 
thing  is  that  the  very  men  who  defended  “oleo,”  are 
now  badly  hurt  by  the  trade  in  horse  flesh,  and  are 
denouncing  it  exactly  as  the  buttermakers  denounced 
the  trade  in  “  oleo.” 

O 

As  announced  on  page  4(50,  a  trial  of  machines  for 
spraying  potato  vines  was  held  .July  18,  on  the  farm 
of  .J.  8.  Combs,  Stafford,  N.  Y.  Over  300  farmers 
attended  the  trial,  which  was  held  in  a  12-acre  field 
of  potatoes  planted  three  feet  apart  in  hills.  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  was  used.  It  was  not  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  being  thick  and  pasty.  Two  classes  of  horse¬ 
power  machines  were  entered — gravity  machines,  or 
those  that  simply  dripped  out  the  water  by  its  own 
weight,  and  those  that  cai-ried  a  pump  to  force  the 
water  out. 

All  the  gravity  machines  failed  to  throw  out  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  They  quickly  clogged,  and  be¬ 
came  useless.  While  these  machines  will  handle 
Paris-green  in  water  fairly  well,  they  are  not  service¬ 
able  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  for  the  lime  will  surely 
clog  them  unless  some  force  is  employed  to  push  the 
mixture  out.  The  machines  w'ith  pump  attachment 
did  better.  The  most  effective  sprayer  was  a  home¬ 
made  affair  thus  described  : 

Last  among  the  mounted  sprayers  came  a  rude,  wild-woodsy 
affair,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  its  painted  and  polished 
namesakes.  It  consisted  of  the  frame  and  wheels  of  an  old  grain 
drill,  shortened  to  fit  three-feet  potato  rows.  On  it  were  nailed 
some  rough  boards  ;  on  these  was  placed  a  kerosene  barrel  with 
a  force  pump  and  hose.  To  the  latter,  was  attached  with  proper 
couplings,  a  piece  of  gas  pipe,  resting  on  the  rear  of  the  machine, 
nine  feet  in  length,  and  fitted  with  four  Vermorel  nozzles.  The 
thills  were  stout  hickory  poles,  lashed  on  with  wire.  The  operator 
went  down  the  rows  driving  the  one  horse,  pumping,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  stirring  the  mixture  with  a  paddle.  All  the  other  machines 
had  stopped  for  adjustment,  or  because  they  could  not  get  on  with 
the  spraying.  Why  would  not  this  rude  affair  ?  But  on  went  the 
“one-horse  shay,”  where  one  part  was  as  perfect  as  another, 
without  a  stop,  save  at  the  ends  of  the  rows,  and  covering  24  rows 
with  the  mixture. 

The  Kuapsack  sprayers,  with  pumps,  did  good 
work,  and  so  did  the  powder  guns.  The  success  of 
tii is  homemade  sprayer  ought  to  show  farmers  how 
a  little  display  of  mechanical  skill  may  save  money 
for  them.  The  trial  was  a  success.  More  farmers 
should  have  attended  it. 

to 

Reports  as  to  the  apple  crop  this  year  are  very  con¬ 
flicting.  Great  damage  was  reported  from  most 
northern  localities  by  the  spring  frosts  ;  but  these  re¬ 
ports  were,  in  some  cases,  overdrawn,  and  fair  crops 
will  be  gathered  where  failure  was  predicted.  But 
from  the  best  information  obtainable,  the  crop  is  a 
short  one.  In  the  New  England  States,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  report  estimates  from  about  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  average  crop.  In  New  York,  one  of 
the  greatest  apple-growing  States,  less  than  one-half 
a  crop  is  reported.  The  State  bulletin  says  that  spe¬ 
cial  reports  show  a  very  uneven  yield.  Along  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  in  the  lake 
region  of  central  New  York,  there  is  nearly  an  aver¬ 
age  crop,  also  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  in 
the  southern  Hudson  River  Valley.  But  here,  for 
some  climatic  or  other  reason,  some  orchards  are 
loaded,  while  others  nearby  are  almost  bare.  Hill 
orchards  promise  better  than  those  in  the  valleys. 
Early  apples  are  more  abundant  than  later  varieties, 
while  Baldwins  are  almost  a  failure.  Greenings  and 
Russets  comprise  most  of  the  winter  fruit.  Michigan 
is  a  great  apple  State,  but  reports  place  the  yield 
there  at  less  than  one-third  of  an  average  crop.  Ohio 
promises  about  two- thirds  of  a  crop  ;  Illinois  about  the 
same,  and  Indiana  90  per  cent  of  an  average.  Wiscon¬ 
sin  reports  about  one-third  of  a  crop.  Beyond  the 
Mississippi,  Iowa  is  reported  as  having  01  per  cent  of 
an  average  crop  ;  Missouri,  which  is  a  great  apple 
State,  84  per  cent,  and  Arkansas,  98  per  cent.  These 
Western  apples,  though  usually  larger  and  of  finer 
appearance  than  those  of  the  East,  ripen  earlier,  and 
arc  poor  keepers  ;  hence  they  do  not  come  into  such 


close  competition  with  apples  which  are  held  for  a 
later  market.  Throughout  the  Canadian  provinces, 
from  all  reports,  the  crop  will  be  a  light  one.  While 
the  good  crop  of  peaches  will  tend  to  lessen  the 
demand  early,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  good, 
sound  winter  fruit,  well  assorted  and  packed,  should 
not  meet  a  good  demand  and  bring  good  prices.  On 
page  561  will  be  found  a  note  giving  a  summary  of  the 
condition  of  the  apple  crop  in  Europe,  so  that  it  is 
evident  some  of  our  apples  will  be  wanted  there. 

Q 

In  connection  with  the  feeding  of  rape,  and  again  in 
discussing  that  West  Virginia  hog  farm  problem,  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  portable  fences.  A  strong  fence  that 
can  be  quickly  taken  down  and  moved  to  a  new  place, 
is  a  great  convenience  on  any  farm  where  live  stock 
are  pastured.  One  part  of  a  field  may  be  pastured 
while  another  is  growing  a  fresh  crop.  This  is  a  more 
economical  practice  than  to  turn  the  stock  in  to  roam 
at  will  over  the  entire  field.  In  the  latter  case,  they 
will  tramp  down  and  spoil  more  than  they  eat.  A 
good  sheep  fence  is  shown  at  Fig.  174.  The  panels 
are  twelve  feet  long  and  three  feet  two  inches  high. 
The  standing  pieces  are  four  feet  high  and  three  feet 
four  inches  wide  at  the  base.  The  panels  notch  into 
the  end  pieces,  and  form  a  continuous  fence.  For 
hogs,  greater  security  may  be  obtained  by  nailing  the 
end  pieces  to  stakes  and  driving  them  into  the  ground. 


HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NO  TES. 

A  FULL  CHOP  OF  CASUALTIES. 

That  was  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  “  mutual  benefit” 
scheme  existing  between  Farmer  X  and  his  “man”  in  a 
R.  N.-Y.  editorial.  A  man  who  has  brains  enough  to 
learn  how  to  conduct  his  employer’s  business  and  be 
a  “  right  hand”  in  everything,  will  not  consent  to 
remain  hired,  but  will  start  in  for  himself.  An  in¬ 
ferior  man,  as  soon  as  any  confidence  is  placed  in  him, 
will  repay  it  with  ingratitude,  and  get  above  his  busi¬ 
ness.  After  two  years,  at  most,  one  would  better 
change  help.  I  respect  an  honest  effort  to  better  one’s 
condition,  and  teach,  aid  and  encourage  every  work¬ 
man  I  have  that  will  put  forth  an  effort.  I  am  proud 
of  the  success  of  several  whom  I  have  taught  good 


farming,  and  even  writing  and  arithmetic  evenings. 
Such  boys  are  the  best  help  to  be  had,  eager  to  learn, 
interested  in  the  work,  at  home  nights,  saving  their 
wages,  and  rested  in  the  morning  for  a  day’s  work. 
Such  young  men  will  repay  one  in  labor  for  all  the 
time  spent  in  teaching  them  ;  but  one  need  not  expect 
them  to  remain  hired  men.  Therefore,  to  get  cheap , 
ijoud  help,  one  must  be  able  to  select  those  who  are 
untrained,  but  have  natural  aptitude,  and  he  must  be  a 
teacher.  The  farm  should  be  a  school,  taking  in  new 
students  all  the  time  to  take  the  places  of  those  who 
are  graduated. 

A  boy  eight  years  old  came  here  last  year.  He  could 
neither  write  nor  figure.  When  the  berry  wagon 
went  its  rounds,  he  was  given  some  change  and  told 
to  sell  all  he  could  as  the  driver  did.  He  made  a  few 
mistakes  in  giving  change,  but  was  kindly  corrected. 
He  went  with  me  to  the  berry  field  and  helped  gather 
berries,  and  give  out  the  tickets.  He  was  shown  how 
the  sun  would  scald  the  berries,  if  left  out ;  that  the 
pickers  must  be  watched,  or  they  would  not  fill  their 
baskets.  I  said  to  him,  “  You  and  I  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  what  we  do  not  get.  These  rows  must  be  kept 
clean,  or  the  ripe  berries  will  take  the  strength  of  the 
bush,  and  the  green  ones  will  not  grow.”  I  made  a 
partner  of  him,  and  he  felt  the  responsibility.  I 
taught  him  to  write  and  keep  the  pickers’  tally.  I 
sent  him  to  school  last  winter  so  that  he  could  assist 
me  “  like  a  man  ”  next  summer.  Now  he  can  and  does 
take  entire  charge  of  the  “berry  gang,”  day  after  day. 
He  often  takes  the  day's  picking  to  town,  and  disposes 
of  it  alone  and  unaided.  His  accounts  come  out  to 
a  cent,  and  I  would  rather  have  him  to  assist  me  in 
this  work  than  any  man  I  could  hire.  By  the  time  he 
is  15,  he  will  be  a  professional  fruit  grower,  and 
would  it  be  right  for  me  to  expect  him  to  remain  ?  I 
am  getting  double  pay  as  I  go  along — his  work  and 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  am  benefiting  some 
one.  But  when  one  finds  no  brain  or  aptitude  for 
improvement,  better  discard  the  individual  at  once. 
In  the  history  of  agriculture,  the  time  has  arrived 
when  slow  wits  can  stand  by  a  machine  in  a  shop,  but 
are  out  of  place  in  the  field. 

Our  best  horse  was  worked  moderately  for  3j^  hours 
on  the  mowing  machine  in  the  afternoon.  The  team 
stood  in  the  shade  until  6  p.  m.,  and  when  taken  to 
the  barn,  was  cared  for  as  usual.  Not  a  sign  of  sick¬ 


ness  was  noted,  yet  before  we  had  finished  supper, 
one  was  in  such  agony  that  she  broke  the  halter  and 
ran  around  the  yard  in  a  frenzy.  Supposing  it  to  be 
colic,  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of  ginger  in  a  pint  of 
cold  water  was  given  her.  This  will  generally  effect 
a  cure  ;  but  a  second  heavier  dose  failing,  the  veteri¬ 
narian  was  sent  for.  He  was  there  in  1^  hour  after 
she  was  taken,  but  failed  to  give  any  relief.  The  horse 
died  at  10  A.  m.  the  next  morning.  An  examination 
showed  a  perfectly  healthy  condition  of  every  part 
except  the  large  intestines,  which  were  black  and  dis¬ 
tended.  The  horse  bloated  badly  toward  the  last.  The 
doctor  said,  “  A  stricture  of  the  muscles  caused  a 
stoppage.”  The  horse  was  fed  hay  and  ground  feed, 
and  there  had  been  no  change  for  a  long  time.  Can 
any  one  tell  me  why  this  stricture,  and  what  should 
have  been  done  to  save  her?  The  veterinarian  did 
not  use  any  injections,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
stoppage  could  have  been  forced  open.  When  one 
stands  by  and  sees  an  intelligent,  trusted  horse  in 
agony,  turn  its  eyes  with  a  dumb  appeal  for  help,  he 
wishes  for  more  knowledge.  The  signs  of  sickness 
and  science  of  relieving  pain,  should  be  taught  in 
every  district  schoolhouse. 

Grasshoppers  everywhere  !  All  sizes  !  The  swarms 
of  little  ones  just  out.  make  one  uneasy  for  the  future. 
The  oat  kernels  eaten  off  by  them,  cover  the  ground. 
Corn,  potatoes,  berry  bushes  and  clover  are  full  of 
holes.  A  neighbor  says,  “  I  shall  spray  the  edges  of 
the  oats  with  Paris-green,  as  a  slight  trace  of  poison 
will  kill  them.  This  seems  risky  if  the  oats  are  used 
afterwards.  Meadows  which  are  not  pastured  might 
be  treated.  Although  we  have  nothing  like  the 
swarms  of  the  West,  where  everything  is  eaten  clean, 
still  we  would  like  to  hear  from  any  one  who  has  a 
remedy. 

What  is  to  me  a  new  disease  on  apple  trees,  has  put 
in  an  appearance.  The  new  growth  turns  brown  and 
withers.  A  careful  examination  failed  to  reveal  any 
cause.  So  many  shoots  died  that  some  trees  seem  to 
be  nearly  covered  with  dried  leaves.  They  were 
noticed  about  July  4,  and  seemed  to  be  mostly  on 
younger  trees.  The  entire  growth  of  this  year  dies. 
What  is  the  cause  ? 

Last  year  the  red  raspberries  were  attacked  by  a 
new  disease  ;  just  before  the  fruit  began  to  ripen,  the 
upper  third  of  the  canes  withered  and  turned  brown. 
When  bent  over,  the  stalk  would  snap  square  off 
about  a  foot  from  the  top.  1  wrote  to  the  experiment 
station,  and  their  representative  spent  a  day  in  exam¬ 
ination,  and  took  specimens  with  him,  but  failed  to 
find  the  cause,  or  give  a  remedy.  This  season  a  larger 
proportion  are  affected.  Wild  ones  along  the  road¬ 
side  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  show  that  they  are 
affected.  Black  raspberries  are  showing  traces  of  it. 
If  it  continue,  it  will  ruin  the  industry.  This  year 
the  canes  die  further  down,  some  of  them  to  the 
ground,  but  none  shows  any  mark  of  insects  where 
they  break.  Below  the  dead  parts,  the  leaves  keep 
green  and  the  fruit  is  perfected.  What  can  1  do  about 
it  ? _ c.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Vikcinia  Station  (Blacksburg-)  Bulletin  42  gives  the  results  of 
tests  of  fertilizers  on  wheat.  We  do  not  see  that  these  results 
teach  any  lessons  of  real  value.  Bu’letin  43  describes  the  various 
medicines  used  in  treating  ordinary  diseases  of  live  stock.  This 
is  an  interesting  thing— of  value  to  farmers. 

Louisiana  Station  (Calhoun,  La.)  Report  for  1894.  There  are 
some  new  features  about  this  station.  The  increase  of  live  stock 
is  sold  at  reasonable  rates  to  farmers.  Cattle  of  Jersey,  Guern¬ 
sey,  Holstein  and  Devon  breeds  are  kept;  also  Essex,  Jersey  Red 
and  Berkshire  hogs,  11  different  breeds  of  poultry  and  South 
Down,  Shropshire  and  Merino  sheep.  For  sheep  breeding,  farmers 
are  advised  to  cross  a  Merino  ram  on  native  sheep  to  “clothe 
all  naked  places  with  wool,”  and  then  to  cross  South  Down  or 
Shropshire  bucks  on  these  lambs.  The  Berkshires  are  called  the 
best  general-purpose  hog  for  the  South.  A  rotation  suggested  for 
improving  worn-out  farms  in  Louisiana,  is  as  follows  :  Corn  fol¬ 
lowed  by  oats,  then  cow  peas  and  cotton— the  cow  peas  being  fed 
on  the  ground  or  plowed  under.  The  restoration  of  the  laud  will, 
of  course,  be  much  more  rapid  if  fertilizers  of  some  sort  be 
used.  Cotton-hull  ashes  and  dissolved  rock  or  muriate  of  potash 
and  rock  will,  in  connection  with  the  cow  peas,  give  a  good  rota¬ 
tion  of  plant  food. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Mr.  James  T.  Armstrong,  No.  1044  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
offers  for  sale  Jersey  bulls  and  heifers  of  a  noted  family. 

As  the  season  for  sowing  wheat  approaches,  many  farmers  will 
need  a  combination  grain  and  fertilizer  drill.  Hench  &  Dromgold, 
York,  Pa.,  manufacture  one  which  has  many  points  in  its  favor. 
They  can  also  supply  you  with  a  potato  digger,  if  you  need  one. 

“  Feed  savers”  are  the  kind  of  men  that  most  farmers  would  be 
glad  to  become  acquainted  with  this  year,  owing  to  the  shortage 
of  the  hay  crop.  A  whoie  family  of  “feed  savers”  make  up  the 
Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc.  Wis.  Write  for  their  1895  hand 
book,  “How  to  Beat  a  Drought.” 

The  Rogers  Nurseries,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  are  offering  potted 
strawberry  plants  at  reasonable  prices.  “  Buy  your  plants  from 
a  man  who  has  a  record  for  giving  satisfaction,”  is  Mr.  Rogers’s 
advice,  and  those  who  have  patronized  him  in  the  past  will  appre¬ 
ciate  this  fact.  Give  him  a  trial  order. 

A  saving  of  power  is  a  saving  of  money.  The  Belcher  &  Taylor 
Agricultural  Tool  Company,  Box  75,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  claim 
that  the  Baldwin  Improved  feed  and  ensilage  cutter,  will  do  the 
same  amount  of  work  with  one-half  the  power  required  by  any 
other  cutter  on  the  market.  Descriptive  circular  on  application. 


The  question  of  the  unmarried  sister’s 
home,  is  one  which  it  is  safe  to  say  will 
not  occur  to  any  one  50  years  from  to-day. 
Woman’s  dependence  is  getting  to  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  when  every  woman 
is  fitted  for  earning  her  living,  it  will 
entirely  disappear.  The  father  of  a 
family  of  girls  no  longer  considers  him¬ 
self  overburdened.  The  education  which 
will  make  them  self-supporting,  costs  no 
more  than  education  for  boys,  and  in 
most  cases,  the  girl  starts  her  business 
career  without  any  expensive  “  setting 
up.” 

* 

The  question  was  hardly  as  definite  as 
it  should  have  been.  As  stated,  it  does 
not  appear  whether  the  matter  of  duty 
or  expediency  is  under  discussion.  It 
seems,  however,  to  imply  that  a  sister 
has  a  right  to  support  from  a  brother. 
Would  not  that  assertion  arouse  much 
discussion  ?  To  our  mind,  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  line  of  duty  for  brother  and 
sister.  The  brother  should  he  so  gen¬ 
erous  as  to  be  willing  to  provide  for  a 
sister  ;  hut  the  sister  should  be  so  inde¬ 
pendent  that  her  brother’s  hospitality 
need  be  only  occasionally  taxed.  The 
law  for  all  of  the  family  is  that  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 

THE  UNMARRIED  SISTER. 

Should  a  sister  live  with  her  brother  after  he 
marries  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 

Where  There  Is  Love  in  the  Home. 

N  well-disciplined,  loving  homes  where 
brothers  and  sisters  are  brought  up 
with  mutual  love  and  respect  for  each 
other,  1  think  such  an  arrangement, 
whether  from  necessity,  convenience  or 
choice,  would  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
To  be  sure,  another's  interests  are  to  be 
considered,  those  of  the  brother’s  wife. 
But  I  have  known  of  several  instances 
where  the  sister  has  proved  an  invalu¬ 
able  help  and  comfort  to  the  wife.  One 
in  particular  comes  to  my  mind  where 
the  gentle,  forbearing  sister  smoothed 
over  many  early  matrimonial  misunder¬ 
standings,  and  from  her  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  brother’s  “  peculiarities,”  was  a 
veritable  peacemaker. 

W  e  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  thought, 
“  Bear  and  forbear.’  Indeed,  this  is 
the  mainspring  of  happiness  in  all 
homes.  We  should  not  be  afraid  to  speak 
of  our  love  in  the  home.  Some  one  has 
said,  “  We  should  make  the  morning 
good  byes  as  we  part  at  the  breakfast 
table,  kindly  enough  for  final  farewells. 
Many  go  out  in  the  morning  who  never 
return  at  night.”  Tenderness  is  not  a 
weakness,  but  something  which  should 
be  cultivated.  It  will  yield  sweet  re¬ 
turns.  ELI.A  F.  FLANDERS. 

Her  Most  Natural  Home. 

If  it  be  selfish  for  the  sister  to  wish  to 
remain  in  her  brother’s  family,  will  you 
tell  me  where  she  ought  to  live  ?  Do  you 
say  that  she  should  have  a  home  of  her 
own  ?  Admitting  that  to  be  the  most 
desirable  solution  of  the  difficulty,  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  situation  will  con¬ 
vince  any  one  that  wise  considerations 
of  necessity  and  choice  must  forever 
debar  some  women  from  such  a  haven 
of  rest.  Must  she  then,  seek  a  boarding¬ 
house  and  miss  the  refining  home  influ¬ 
ences,  exposed  to  needless  temptations 
if  she  be  young,  or  needless  worries 
if  the  halcyon  days  of  youth  have 
passed  ?  Or,  shall  she  seek  a  home  in 
the  family  of  some  other  girl’s  brother? 
If  her  presence  gave  a  heartache  to  her 
brother's  wife,  what  will  it  give  the 
woman  in  whose  family  she  resides,  and 
where  she  will  probably  be  treated  with 
more  deference,  since  most  men,  and  I 
am  speakiDg  only  of  good  men,  too,  have 
a  way  of  forgetting  the  little  attentions 
to  their  own,  which  they  accord  freely 
to  the  guest  and  boarder. 


I  do  not  think  it  a  whim,  neither  do  I 
in  any  way  blame  the  brother’s  wife,  be¬ 
cause  she  prefers  their  home  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  if  it  is  right  to  share  it,  she 
ought  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  prove 
to  all  that  “  There’s  beauty  all  around, 
when  there’s  love  at  home.”  No  true 
woman  will  find  her  happiness  less  be¬ 
cause  she  has  made  a  sacrifice  to  make 
another  happy.  Neither  the  wife  nor 
sister  can  afford  to  be  selfish  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  A  loving  sister  may  make  up  in 
many  ways  any  loss  she  may  have  caused 
them.  If  she  has  means,  she  will  spend 
freely  for  the  adornment  and  comfort  of 
the  home.  If  she  has  time  and  strength, 
she  will  often  find  opportunities  to  help. 
Even  if  she  be  but  a  helpless  dependent, 
she  may  yet  be  a  “  means  of  grace”  to 
the  brother  and  his  wife.  There  are 
trials  in  every  lot,  and  wives,  sisters, 
brothers,  all  should  send  out  the  sun¬ 
light  of  love,  and  so  make  the  home,  as 
is  right,  a  true  type  of  heaven. 

Give,  give,  be  always  giving; 

Who  gives  not  is  not  living; 

The  more  we  give,  the  more  we  live. 

WILL’S  SISTER. 

Circumstances  and  Dispositions  Should 
Decide. 

“Circumstances  alter  cases,”  and  there 
are  many  things  to  be  considered  before 
such  a  question  is  finally  decided.  It  is 
best  for  both  parties  to  consider  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  a 
connection  before  making  a  trial.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  young  married 
people  stand  a  better  chance  of  securing 
and  retaining  happiness  when  they  com¬ 
mence  their  married  life  and  housekeep¬ 
ing  free  from  all  incumbrances  and  fam¬ 
ily  duties.  If  they  are  not  happy  under 
such  favorable  circumstances,  neither 
can  say  that  it  is  owing  to  outside  inter¬ 
ference.  But  there  are  “  duties  and 
duties”  ;  and  oftentimes  the  performing 
of  certain  filial  duties  and  doing  for 
others,  bring  more  blessings  and  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  young  people  than  selfish  self- 
seeking  does. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  whether  the 
sister  lives  with  her  married  brother 
from  choice  or  necessity.  We  seldom 
hear  of  a  sister  who  is  possessed  of  an 
independent  fortune,  being  a  burden  to 
a  brother,  or  an  unwelcome  inmate  of 
his  home  ;  or  of  a  brother  with  ample 
means  being  unwilling  to  provide  a  home 
for  a  less  fortunate  sister.  But  where 
both  are  able  to  earn  their  own  living, 
and  a  brother  is  dependent  on  his  own 
exertions  for  his  daily  bread  and  the 
comfort  of  his  family,  there  seems  no 
need  of  his  supporting  the  sister  in  idle¬ 
ness  ;  and  a  young  wife  is  not  altogether 
to  blame  if  she  feels,  in  a  certain  sense, 
aggrieved,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of 
her  being  installed  as  a  permanent  in¬ 
mate  of  their  home  ;  although  there  is 
not  much  danger  that,  in  case  of  need 
or  illness,  she  will  refuse  her  sister-in- 
law’s  offer  of  help,  which  is  often  freely 
given,  saving  the  young  couple  a  great 
deal  of  expense  and  worry  about  secur¬ 
ing  outside  help.  There  are  even  times 
when  a  sister  proves  a  blessing,  and 
when  a  young  wife  makes  no  objection 
to  her  taking  the  helm  of  housekeeping 
cares,  and  guiding  the  household  ship 
through  troubled  waters.  Husband  and 
wife  may  realize  that  a  friend  or  sister 
who  is  a  sure  refuge  in  case  of  storm,  is 
entitled  to  a  share  of  their  sunshine, 
unless  she  choose  to  live  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  is  content  to  give  rather 
than  to  receive. 

In  these  days  of  womanly  independ¬ 
ence,  many  sisters  who  are  unmarried, 
prefer  their  freedom  rather  than  to  be 
dependent  on  a  brother’s  bounty,  no 
matter  how  willingly  it  is  offered.  There 
are  many  cases  where  a  brother’s  love 
and  duty  make  the  answer  very  plain  ; 
when  a  sister  is  young  and  alone  in  the 


world,  or  unable  to  earn  her  own  sup¬ 
port  from  any  cause,  although  she  may 
be  able  to  make  herself  useful  in  his 
home.  In  case  of  illness,  she  should  find 
a  home  with  a  brother,  rather  than  with 
strangers;  just  as  many  brothers  expect 
sisters’  care  in  case  of  need  ;  and  if  she 
appreciate  his  love  and  care,  she  will 
not  prove  a  disturbing  element  to  the 
happiness  of  his  home,  and  he  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  has 
done  his  duty.  A  sister. 

A  HANDY  KITCHEN  TABLE. 

FIG.  175  shows  a  handy  table  for 
kitchen  use,  as  it  may  be  wheeled 
in  any  direction  with  ease.  It  may  be 
filled  with  dishes  from  the  diningroom 
table,  wheeled  to  the  kitchen  sink,  and 
then  to  the  china  closet,  saving  many 
steps.  Such  a  table  would  be  especially 
convenient  in  large  families,  or  where 


A  IIANDY  KITCHEN  TABLE.  Fig.  175. 


boarders  are  kept,  as  the  removal  of 
dishes  by  hand  in  such  cases  is  very 
laborious.  It  can  easily  be  made  in  the 
home  workshop.  The  casters  should  be 
the  large  wheeled  kind  that  screw  on 
with  a  plate.  a.  h.  d. 

IS  IT  FAIR  ? 

OU  can  be  an  agitator ,”  says  the 
poet  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  “  if  you 
cannot  be  anything  else.”  Here  I  come, 
therefore,  to  put  in  a  plea  for  more  space. 
Here  we  have  had  scarcely  a  page  and  a 
half  all  along,  for  the  “  Woman  and 
Home  ”  department,  and  now  a  generous 
portion  of  this  allowance  is  to  be  given 
to  the  children  !  I  do  not  object  to  giv¬ 


ing  the  children  an  allowance,  not  at 
all  ;  th’s  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 
The  children  should  find  something  of 
interest  to  them  in  every  number  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Not  only  should  they  find 
something  of  interest,  but  something  in¬ 
structive  as  well.  In  a  children’s  depart¬ 
ment,  great  good  may  be  rendered,  by 
pointing  out  interesting  things  about 
which  children  may  learn  in  their  very 
dooryards  ;  in  the  woods,  so  conveniently 
near  them  ;  in  the  running  streams  ;  in 
short,  with  eye-openers  given  frequently, 
children  will  learn  to  appreciate  what  a 
wonderfully  interesting  place  a  farm  is. 
How  rich  in  resources  ! 

If  they  could  be  told  of  some  of  the 
interesting  things  in  natural  history — 
things  which  they  themselves  can  verify, 
what  a  new  phase  farm  life  would  have 
added  to  it.  Even  the  bare  trees,  in 
winter,  make  interesting  studies.  Look 
at  the  buds  ;  how  much  lies  enfolded  in 
these  insignificant  little  bodies  !  How 
much  care  has  been  expended  upon  them ! 
You  have  no  idea  how  interesting  it  is 
to  study  them,  “  with  a  word  from  the 
wise  ”  to  direct  the  study. 

Now,  without  taking  any  more  time 
to  discuss  the  desirability  of  a  children’s 
department,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
this  is  one  way  of  “  making  farmers’ 
sons  feel  that  their  position  is  equal  to 
that  of  men  of  other  occupations,  and 
also  of  rendering  them  capable  of  appre¬ 
ciating  the  advantages  of  farm  life.” 

Now  comes  in  the  agitation  !  “  Women 
make  the  homes  ;  homes  make  the  na¬ 
tion  1  ”  There  are  a  great  many  farm 
homes  where  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  only 
paper  taken,  aside  from  the  couutv  news¬ 
paper.  Is  it  fair,  then,  to  limit  the 
women’s  department  to  the  meager  space 
now  given,  while  some  eight  pages  are 
devoted  to  topics  of  interest  to  farmers  ? 
Certainly  some  of  these  pages  may  be  of 
interest  to  women  ;  but  it  is  the  excep¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  rule.  The  poultry 
notes  are  generally  read,  but  the  stock 
feeding  and  barn  arrangements,  etc.,  are 
ignored,  perhaps,  entirely,  and  so  the 
men  have  “  more  than  their  share.”  I 
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'  IOUSEKEEPERS  who  are 

wise  will  not  be  persuaded 
into  purchasing  the  unreliable 

, _  baking  powders  which  some 

dealers  wish  to  sell  for  the  sake  of 
the  additional  profit  derived  therefrom. 
Crudely  mixed  from  low-grade,  impure 
ingredients,  such  powders  cost  but  half 
as  much  to  make  as  the  highly  refined, 
absolutely  pure  Royal  Baking  Powder, 
although  retailed  at  the  same  price. 
They  are  unwholesome  and  lacking  in 
leavening  strength. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  gives  the 
greatest  value  for  its  cost,  and  there  is 
no  other  baking  powder  or  preparation 
that  will  give  such  satisfaction,  or  make 
such  pure,  wholesome  and  delicious 
food,  or  which  in  practical  use  will  be 
found  so  economical. 


ROYAL  BAKU 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  NEW-YORK. 
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think,  therefore,  that  the  children's  de¬ 
partment  should  be  cut  out  of  this  unfair 
allowance,  rather  than  from  the  already 
meager  space  given  to  women.  What 
say  you,  ye  Rural  women  ?  Let  us  see 
what  agitation  can  do  !  AN  agitator. 


WORLD’S  WOMAN’S  CONVENTION. 

HE  following  brief  account  of  the 
recent  convention  in  London  is 
given  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  :  Women 
sent  as  delegates  from  no  fewer  than  23 
different  countries,  assembled  this  sum¬ 
mer  in  London  under  the  presidency  of 
Miss  Frances  E.  WTillard,  to  hold  the 
third  Biennial  Convention  of  the  World's 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
This  informal  international  parliament 
of  crusading  womanhood,  was  enthusias¬ 
tic,  unanimousand  jubilant.  Lady  Henry 
Somerset  was  the  most  influential  woman 
present  after  Miss  Willard,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  chai-acterized  from  first 
to  last  by  a  burning  hatred  of  strong 
drink,  and  a  cheering  spirit  of  self  confi¬ 
dence  unusual  in  an  assembly  exclu¬ 
sively  feminine.  There  were  receptions 
to  the  delegates  at  the  Mansion  House 
and  at  Reigate  Priory,  crowded  meetings 
in  the  Queen’s  Hall,  and  an  immense 
demonstration  and  spectacular  display 
in  the  Albert  Hall,  where  deputations 
from  all  lands,  clad  in  appropriate  cos¬ 
tume,  defiled  before  the  President.  It 
v  as  a  memorable  illustration  of  the  un¬ 
dying  power  of  an  idea.  What  was  it 
that  gathered  all  these  thousands  from 


so  many  lands  to  the  Albert  Ilall  ?  Sim¬ 
ply  the  idea  of  an  American  farmer's 
daughter  that  the  time  had  come  for  con¬ 
certed  action  on  the  part  of  women  as 
women,  to  combat  intemperance  and  its 
related  curses  all  around  the  world.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that,  having  achieved  so 
much,  these  white  ribboners  should  be 
speculating  whether,  after  all,  “the  par¬ 
liament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the 
world,”  may,  like  man  himself,  have  to 
come  into  being  through  a  woman  ? 

SOME  COLOR  EXPERIMENTS. 

OME  simple  experiments  with  flow¬ 
ers  are  described  by  William  Ham¬ 
ilton  Gibson  in  Harper’s  Round  Table. 
Lay  a  piece  of  crumpled  paper  in  a 
saucer;  then  pour  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
ammonia  upon  it,  afterward  gently  lay 
pansies  in  a  pile  upon  the  paper,  and  thus 
free  from  actual  contact  with  the  liquid, 
and  cover  the  whole  with  a  tumbler.  In 
two  or  three  minutes,  the  fumes  of  the 
ammoniacal  gas  will  have  done  their 
work,  and  lo  !  when  the  tumbler  is  re¬ 
moved  the  pansies  are  transfigured  in 
velvets  of  all  imaginable  emerald  and 
peacock  and  mineral  greens,  though 
still  retaining  their  perfect  shape  and 
petal  texture. 

Flowers  thus  treated  will  last  in  un¬ 
altered  condition  for  several  hours, 
though  the  treatment  is  really  injurious, 
even  destructive,  to  the  tissues  of  flower 
as  well  as  plant. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Various  other  blossoms  respond  in  their 
own  particular  virescent  hues  to  the 
vapors  of  ammonia,  as  the  reader  will 
discover  upon  experiment.  The  fumes 
of  sulphur  confined  beneath  a  glass, 
as  from  a  few  common  old-fashioned 
matches,  will  play  all  sorts  of  similar 
pranks  with  the  colors  of  petals.  A  little 
experimenting  in  this  direction  will 
afford  many  surprises. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Girl’s  Costume. 

The  skirt  is  neatly  gored  to  flare  at  the 
lower  edge,  fitting  smoothly  in  front  and 
it  is  gathered  at  the  back.  Lace  and 
ribbon,  with  bows  set  at  each  front  seam, 
form  the  pretty  foot  trimming.  The 
waist  is  arranged  over  a  smooth  fitted 
lining,  the  upper  portion  being  faced 
with  the  material  to  square  yoke  depth. 
The  blouse  portion  is  gathered  on  both 
edges,  and  sewed  to  the  lining,  ribbon 
and  lace  finishing  the  waist,  and  out¬ 
lining  the  yoke  as  shown.  Cuffs  of  rib¬ 
bon  and  lace  and  a  collar  to  match  finish 
the  neck.  Patterns  for  making  No.  (5470 
are  cut  in  three  sizes,  for  girls  of  8,  10 
and  12  years  of  age. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Staying  at  Home. — Ilow  many  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  mothers  simply  have  to  stay  at 
home  ?  There  is  no  getting  away  from 
the  fact.  1  know  there  are  a  great  many. 
As  a  general  thing,  a  woman  in  the 
country  gets  along  with  less  help  in  the 
kitchen  than  her  city  cousin,  and  I  can't 
understand  why.  The  little  ones  come. 
Heaven  bless  them!  For  what  better 
crop  can  a  farmer  raise  than  a  lot  of 
bright  boys  and  girls  ?  They  will  need 
“  cultivating,”  and  perhaps  the  boys  a 
“  thrashing.”  But  I  really  think  if  you 
will  try  and  not  let  the  weeds  grow, 
they  will  need  very  little  thrashing.  A 
person  can  do  a  great  deal  for  the  ones 
that  are  dear  to  his  heart.  But  remem¬ 
ber,  mothers,  you  are  not  made  of  iron, 
and  that  if  you  wish  to  keep  your  health, 
your  good  looks,  you  must  have  help 
from  all  the  members  of  your  household. 
Let  the  father  help  by  having  a  nice 
garden  and  berry  patch  ;  the  sons,  by 
mjjjjrf&.sing  tobacco,  and  learning  to  be 
k3fj>d  and  gentle  to  all  women,  both  old 
and  young  ;  the  daughters  in  thinking 
and  helping  mother,  and  seeing  that  she 
has  her  gowns  fixed  and  does  not  look 
old-fashioned.  cousin  b. 

Care  of  the  Hands. — A  well-cared-for 
hand  is  something  in  which  its  owner 
may  take  pleasure,  provided  she  does 
not  withhold  it  from  reasonable  service. 
The  editor  of  Harper’s  Round  Table 
describes  the  way  a  manicure  treats  a 
hand  that  has  been  neglected :  The 
hard,  horny  cuticle  which  grows  around 
the  rim  of  the  nail  where  it  fits  into  the 
finger  must  be  gently  removed,  and  the 
manicure,  first  letting  you  soak  the  tips 
of  your  fingers  in  perfumed  tepid  soap¬ 
suds,  will  push  this  away,  and  cut  it  off 
with  her  deft  little  sharp  scissors.  She 
will  file  your  nails  to  a  rounding  and 
graceful  shape,  and  will  then  polish 
them  with  emery  dust  and  a  chamois 
polisher.  A  high  polish  and  artificial 
coloring  were  formerly  fashionable,  but 
are  not  in  vogue  now.  You  can  do  this 
for  yourself  just  as  well  if  you  have  a 
little  manicure  set  on  your  dressing- 
table.  Always  take  pains  to  cut  off  the 
loose  ends  of  skin  called  hang-nails, 
which  give  one’s  hands  a  very  untidy 
appearance.  Trim  the  nails  evenly  if 
you  cannot  use  a  file.  Of  course  you 
never  bite  your  nails.  I  have  seen  very 
little  girls  do  it  through  nervousness,  but 
you  for  whom  I  write  are  beyond  so 
foolish  a  trick.  A  little  cold  cream  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  hands  and  nails  before  going 
to  bed,  and  a  pair  of  loose  gloves  worn 
during  the  night,  will  keep  hands  and 
nails  smooth  and  white.  Use  the  best 
toilet  soap  you  can  get  for  washing  the 
hands,  and  always  dry  them  thoroughly. 


PEN  POTPOURRI. 

Don’t  send  tny  boy  where  your  girl  can’t  go, 

And  say,  “  There’s  no  danger  for  boys,  you  know, 
Because  they  all  have  their  wild  oats  to  sow.” 
There  is  no  more  excuse  for  my  boy  to  be  low 
Than  your  girl.  Then  please  do  not  tell  him  so. 

Don’t  send  my  boy  where  your  girl  can’t  go, 

For  a  boy  or  girl,  sin  is  siu,  you  know, 

And  my  baby  boy’s  hands  are  as  clean  and  white, 
And  his  heart  is  as  pure  as  your  girl’s  to-night. 

—  Woman's  Voice. 

. . .  .N.  Y.  Recorder  :  “  Respect  for  law 

means,  with  most  men,  respect  for  those 
laws  to  which  they’ve  no  personal  objec¬ 
tion.” 

- Robert  C.  Wintiirop  :  “  Slavery  is 

but  half  abolished,  emancipation  is  but 
half  completed,  while  millions  of  free¬ 
men  with  votes  in  their  hands  are  left 
without  education.” 

- N.  Y.  Ledger:  “When  the  time 

comes  that  women  are  allowed  the  same 
latitude  in  following  their  natural  in¬ 
clinations  as  men,  there  will  be  better 
organized  homes,  happier  families,  and 
more  prosperous  and  better  ordered  com¬ 
munities.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
familiarize  the  public  mind  with  this 
idea,  that  its  coming  may  create  no  sur¬ 
prise.” 
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For  Good 
Color  and 
Heavy  Growth 
Of  Hair,  use 

R’S 

Vigor 

One 

Bottle  will  do 
Wonders.  Try  it. 

Purify  the  Blood  with  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 


|C  Yflll  U/ANT  Tfl  buy  a  H"K«y-  Surrey. 

Il  lUU  WlAiSl  I  U  Road  or  Spring  Wagon 


send  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  We  have  all 
styles.  Our  vehicles  are  first-class,  and  prices  right. 

Kalamazoo  Buckboard  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Long -lasting 

and  good-looking  leather  comes  of  using 
Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get  a  can  at  a 
harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  half-pint 
to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “  How  to  Take 
Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob,  both  free; 
use  enough  to  find  out ;  if  you  don’t  like 
it,  take  the  can  back  and  get  the  whole 
of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere  —  handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also,  if  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


^  me  musicm  instru¬ 
ment  you  think  of  buying. 
Violins  repaired  by  the 
Cremona  System.  0.  Story, 
M  Central  St.,  Boston.  Mas*. 


We  publish  a  Catalogue  of 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

If  you  are  ready  to  buy  a 
machine,  send  for  It. 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ROAD  LANDS 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150,000  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS.  They  are  also  largely 
interested  In,  and  call  especial  attention  to  the  <>U(),(K)<) 
acres  of  land  in  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi, 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  anil  Mlssisslpp 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  induce 
ments  and  facilities  offered  to  go  to  and  examine 
these  lands  both  In  Southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss.  For  further  description, 
map  and  any  information,  address  or  call  upon 
E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row. 
Chicago,  Hi:;  or.  G.  W.  McGINNIS,  Assistant  Land 
Commissioner,  Memphis.  Tonn. 


TO  SUBSCRIPTION 

CLUB  AGENTS 

If  you  are  working  subscriptions  business 
for  any  paper  or  contemplate  doing  so,  we 
have  something  that  will  interest  you  of 
High  Legitimate  Character  and  Profitable. 
Send  address  to  GIBBONS-PINKETT  CO..  Cleveland,  0. 
References— Any  Bank  or  Commercial  Agency 


Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  bo 
saved  for  home  use  and  for  tho  large  market  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits.  Paper,  20  cents. 

Fruit  Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

By  W.  C.  Strong.  Illustrated.  A  guide  to  the 
culture  of  fruits  suited  to  the  owner  of  a  home 
Considers  the  choice  of  location,  preparation 
of  the  soil,  how  and  when  to  plant,  and  gives 
a  short  descriptive  list  of  the  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  each  fruit.  Instructions  in  pruning 
and  cultivation,  descriptions  of  diseases  and 
insect  enemies,  with  remedies,  and  a  chapter 
on  propagation,  make  the  book  complete  for 
the  amateur.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


and  Bicycles,  at  Factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40 per 
tcent  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  award*  at  the  World’s 
]  Fair.  Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  ItBhows 

_  _  all  the  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices.  It  lia*  200 

"A"  tirade,  tie.  pages  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  issued. 
Write  to-day.  Bend  for  Catalog.  M.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Obio. 
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Write  to-day. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  IMP’D  SEWING  MACHINE. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  an  article  that  we  can  so  heartily  indorse  as  we  can 
this  sewing  machine.  There  are  two  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  The  Rural 


New-Yorker,  and  we  know  that  no 


better  machine  is  made  at  any  price.  No 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  pay  $45  or 
$50  for  a  machine.  This  machine  is  war¬ 
ranted  and  guaranteed  in  every  way.  We 
shall  send  it  on  20  days’  trial,  and  if  not 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  we  shall  take  it 
back  and  return  the  money.  It  has  all  the 
attachments,  and  is  warranted  for  10  years. 
High  arm,  oak  or  walnut  woodwork,  and 
five  drawers.  As  it  is  a  staple  machine, 
new  parts  may  be  secured  at  any  time  if 
needed  A  complete  set  of  attachments  and 
insti*uction  hook  accompany  each  ipachine 
Price  delivered,  east  of  Rocky  Mountains, 
$19.50,  or  with  one  year’s  subscription,  $20  ; 
or  we  will  send  it,  freight  paid,  and  a  club 
of  10  new  yearly  subscriptions  lor  $25. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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“A  WORD.” 

Last  week,  a  man  up  in  a  little  town 
in  Canada  wanted  to  eominunicate  with 
The  It.  N.-Y.  He  wrote  his  message  on 
a  postal  card,  and  turned  it  over  and 
wrote  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  on  the 
face  of  it.  That  was  all — he  forgot  or 
neglected  to  add  anything  more,  and 
dropped  it  into  the  post  office  just  as  it 
was. 

Strange  to  say,  the  postal  card  reached 
us  in  due  time.  It  traveled  more  than 
1,000  miles,  and  passed  through  number¬ 
less  hands,  yet  reached  its  destination 
with  only  the  name  of  the  paper  written 
on  it.  What  an  illustration  that  is  of 
the  power  of  intelligently  organized 
work.  The  ordinary  citizen  drops  his 
letter  into  the  post-office  box  without 
much  thought  as  to  how  it  is  to  reach 
the  end  of  its  journey.  That  simple 
piece  of  paper  with  the  government 
stamp  attached  to  it,  goes  safely  on, 
making  its  way  surely  andsafely  through 
millions  of  other  packages,  and  coming 
to  the  end  at  last.  It  is  wonderful  to 
think  how  all  this  is  done,  and  it  gives 
a  man  larger  and  broader  ideas,  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  value  of 
organized  effort,  to  sit  down  and  trace 
on  his-map  the  course  of  his  letter.  It 
is  much  the  same  way  with  dropping  a 
seed  into  the  ground.  Many  farmers 
are  satisfied  if  that  seed  grew  and  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  perfect  plant.  So  long  as 
they  obtain  result},  they  care  little  for 
the  wonderful  changes  and  transforma¬ 
tions  that  go  on  in  the  soil  and  in  that 
plant,  before  the  desired  end  is  obtained. 
Often  for  the  lack  of  thinking  and  study¬ 
ing  over  this  wonderful  machinery  of 
Nature,  the  farmer  fails,  not  only  to  fill 
his  pocicetbook,  but  to  till  his  mind  and 
his  life  with  contentment  and  happy 
ambition. 

* 

We  were  thinking  of  this  very  thing 
when  the  following  note  came  to  hand 
from  a  friend  in  western  New  York : 


part,”  he  says.  Think  of  that.  What 
does  it  mean  ?  That  he  is  a  little  smarter 
than  you  are,  or  that  his  neighbors  are 
quicker  to  see  a  good  thing  than  yours 
are?  Very  likely  you  will  incline  to  the 
latter  proposition.  In  any  event,  say 
what  you  will,  that  note  is  a  big  “  eye 
opener”  to  those  who  are  thinking  about 
that  short-term  offer.  Of  course  we 
gladly  send  a  big  roll  of  sample  copies 
and  circulars,  and  we  hope  our  friend 
will  paper  his  town  with  them. 

And  this  man  who  captured  the  strang¬ 
er’s  quarter  doesn’t  purpose  to  let  that 
farmer  stand  in  his  own  light — not  by  a 
good  deal.  This  is  what  he  says  about  it  : 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  had  handed  the 
farmer  spoken  of,  four  copies  to  look  over,  and 
may  induce  him  yet.  The  outlook  for  farm  crops 
in  this  locality  was  never  better,  with  the  excep¬ 
tions  of  hay  and  fruit.  Oats  in  particular  never 
had  such  a  favorable  season  on  all  kinds  of 
ground.  New  potatoes  are  selling  for  40  cents 
per  bushel. 

That’s  right !  Stay  right  by  him,  and 
let  him  see  just  what  the  paper  is.  You 
can  have  all  the  sample  copies  you  need. 
We  must  have  25  cents’  worth  of  that 
man’s  potatoes.  There  are  nine  chances 
in  ten  that  he  will  thank  you  heartily 
for  sticking  to  him.  See  what  this  New 
Hampshire  man  says  : 

My  brother  and  I,  after  comparing  sample  cop¬ 
ies  of  every  agricultural  paper  we  could  find 
advertised,  decided  to  subscribe  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  conspicuously 
the  best  farmers’  paper  among  them  all.  We  are 
now  asking  ourselves  why  we  never  subscribed 
for  it  before.  u.  H.  K. 

West  Manchester,  N.  H. 

That’s  the  way  they  talk  !  Don’t  you 
like  to  have  your  neighbors  and  friends 
feel  that  way  ?  Of  course  you  do  !  Our 
short-term  offer  is  just  the  thing  to 
manufacture  such  sentiment.  So  drop  a 
good  word  in  the  ear  of  your  neighbor 
and  see  how  the  results  follow. 


CHOP  AND  MAHKET  NOTES. 

Green  corn  is  dull. 

Butter  is  on  the  rise. 

The  dried  fruit  trade  is  dull. 

Fancy  apples  are  in  demand. 

Cabbage  is  very  low  and  dull. 

Receipts  of  milk  are  decreasing. 

Lima  beans  are  in  good  demand. 


Fertilizers  containing  a  high  percentage  of  potash  pro¬ 
duce  the  largest  yields  and  best  quality  of 

Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 


and  all  winter  crops. 

Send  for  our  pamphlets  on  the  use  of  potash  on  the  farm.  They  are  sent  free. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you  dollars.  Address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


USE  PLEASANTS’  WHEAT  FERTILIZERS. 

NONE  SUPERIOR.  Buy  direct,  and  you  will  save  from  J5  to  $8  per  ton.  They  contain  more  available  Plant 
Food  to  the  ton  lor  the  money  than  any  other  Fertilizers  sold.  They  cost  you  less  than  others  of  similar  grade. 

I  sell  for  CASH,  therefore  run  no  risk  of  bad  debts. 

I  have  no  DEALERS  or  AGENTS,  and  employ  no  SALESMEN. 

I  save  YOU  their  PROFITS  and  EXPENSES. 

^  For  Prices  and  Circular  of  Fertilizers.  Bone.  South  Carolina  Rock.  Tankage,  Agricultural  Chemicals  and 
Special  Formula;,  write  to  WILLIAM  A.  PLEASANTS,  No.  606  East  Lombard  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 


More  Oafs  and  Straw, 
More  Corn  and  Stalk, 
More  Luscious  Fruit, 


More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Vegetables, 

More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


Made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  fullline  of  scientifically-made 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitrate 
Soda— Sulphate  Potash— Muriate  Potash— Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh— Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphorio 
Acid— always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Net  Always  Lowest  in  Price,  but  Cheapest  because  the  Best. 

WOOLDRIDGE’S 

HIGH-CLASS  FERTILIZERS 

Made  from  strictly  pure  materials — NO  shoddy  or  other  useless  filler  used. 

The  best  grades  of  PURE  DISSOLVED  ANIMAL  BONE  in  connection 
with  ORCHILLA  GUANO  (a  true  Bird  Guano),  which  we  import  from  ORCHJLLA 
ISLAND,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  A  FAIR  TRIAL  IS  ALL  THAT  WE  ASK. 
GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED.  Correspondence  Solicited. 


I  was  talking  of  your  4!4-montk  offer  to  a  farmer 
who  thought  he  did  uot  want  The  R.  N.-Y.  A 
person  overhearing  the  conversation  said,  “Send 
me  the  paper,”  aud  handed  me  the  quarter, 
which  I  took.  As  I  understand,  I  am  to  send  you 
15  cents,  and  you  will  mail  him  the  paper  for  the 
rest  of  this  year. 

That  financial  arrangement  is  exactly 
correct.  Now  you  see,  that  \\  ord  spoken 
to  the  farmer  was  not  lost  by  any  means. 
A  bystander  overheard  it.  It  went 
through  him  like  an  electric  shock,  and 
made  that  quarter  fairly  burn  iu  his 
pocket.  So  don’t  go  and  whisper  when 
you  tell  people  about  this  short-term 
offer.  Give  your  words  the  additional 
force  of  some  noise.  If  the  simple  name, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  can  bring  a  postal 
card  all  the  way  from  Canada,  and  over¬ 
hearing  a  conversation  about  it,  can 
bring  a  quarter  out  of  a  stranger’s  pocket, 
we  can  all  see  something  of  the  great 
possibilities  of  this  short-term  offer. 

Possibly  you  wish  a  practical  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  power  of  a  well-spoken 
word  about  this  offer.  Here  it  is.  from 
a  subscriber  iu  St.  Catharines,  Out.: 

I  just  received  this  week’s  R.  N.-Y.  on  Friday 
morning.  Last  evening,  I  road  the  proposition 
for  trial  subscriptions,  and  while  the  work  of 
soliciting  subscriptions  is  not  exactly  in  my  line, 
stUlIt  struck  me  that  you  were  making  a  very 
liberal  offer,  and  also  that  there  were,  no  doubt, 
many  of  my  neighbors  and  fiuends  whom  a  weekly 
visit  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  greatly  benefit.  So  I 
just  thought  I  would  mention  it  to  a  few  on  the 
market  this  morning,  and  do  them  a  service  by 
so  doing.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  without 
any  great  effort  on  my  part,  and  without  showing 
the  paper  to  a  single  individual,  I  have  taken  to¬ 
day  30  new  names  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  Now  f  think 
my  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  too  valuable  to  spare,  so 
I  would  be  obliged  if  you  will  send  me,  say,  25  or 
30  copies  for  distribution,  as  some  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  paper,  and  would  like  to  see 
it.  I  think  I  shall  try  to  get  you,  say,  100  names, 
if  possible;  but  as  I  am  a  very  busy  man,  I  have 
not  much  time  for  such  work.  tv.  h.  b. 

Now  there  is  a  man  who  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  come  close  to  one  of  those  cash 
prizes.  “  With  no  great  effort  on  my 


Honey  is  dull  and  sales  very  slow. 

Grapes  are  plenty  and  prices  low. 

Muskmelons  plenty,  poor;  prices  low. 

Cucumbers  are  in  large  supply  and  low. 

New  wheat  is  being  exported  from  Baltimore. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  dull  for  all  but  fancy  yellow. 

The  first  new  dried  raspberries  came  in  early 
in  the  week. 

Potatoes  are  in  moderate  supply  and  sell  read¬ 
ily  at  quoted  prices. 

Three  vessels  brought  15,196  bales  of  licorice 
root  to  this  city  recently. 

A  large  part  of  the  tomatoes  are  poor  and,  of 
course,  sell  at  low  prices. 

Large  chickens  are  wanted,  as  the  bulk  of  the 
arrivals  are  small  and  poor. 

Peppermint  oil  has  sold  for  $1.75  to $2  per  pound 
in  bulk.  Case  oil  is  $2.35  to  $2.40. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tue  Rural  New-Yorker. 


E:  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  :2 

SOLUBLE — ACTIVE  —SURE. 

P  RflWKFR  FERTILIZER  CO.,  ^2 
DUIllYLn  BOSTON  4  NEW  YORK.— S 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR, 

SYRACUSE,  AUGUST  26-31. 

The  Largest  Line  of  Exhibits,  embracing  all  lines  of 
Live  Stock,  Agricultural.  Horticultural  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  excellence  in  the  history  of  the  society. 

CORRECT  REPRODUCTION  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
MIDWAY  PLAISANCE.  TWENTY  VILLAGES 
AND  3  5 «,  PEOPLE  FROM  ALL 
QUARTERS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

Horse  aud  Bicycle  Races,  Balloon  Ascensions, 
Parachute  Drops,  and  scores  of  other  attractions. 

Excursion  Kates  and  Excursion  Trains  ou 
all  Railroads. 


THE  WOOLDRIDGE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 
Commercial  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 


There’s  Money  Selling  It. 

We  want  you  to  sell  Americus  Brand  Fertilizer 
—known  everywhere,  used  everywhere,  appre¬ 
ciated  by  everybody.  Write  us. 

Williams  &  Clark  Fertilizer  Co., 

81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


Do  not  pay  freight 

on  sand,  dirt,  and  organic  matter. 

Albert’s  Concentrated  Manures 


ODORLESS  GUANO 
MINERAL  UUHRU 


delivered  at  your 
nearest  station,  for 
$>20.00  per  ton. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO 
No.  9  Merchants  Row.  Boston.  Mass 


are  not  made  from  refuse  materials. 

Read  our  literature  and  learn  the  difference  between 
compounds  and  mixtures.  It  is  sent  free. 

ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO.,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 

at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston.  Mass 


Hard 
Times 

f  $12  oo  per  toi 

T O  t*  Dissolved  S< 

Bone — the  h i g,  — 

Farmers 


To  meet  the  present 
hard  times  on  farm¬ 
ers  we  will  sell  them 
direct  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers  for 
grain  crops 
at  the  lowest 
wholesale  prices, 
$12  oo  per  ton  and  upwards; 
TOr  Dissolved  South  Carolina 
Bone — the  highes*  grade  made. 
Dissolved 
A  niiual 
Bone, 

Bone  Meal.  Potash  Salts,  Tankage  and 
Nitrate  Soda.  Send  for  circulars. 

Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


The  Chance  of  a  Lifetime. 

For  the  next  30  dajs  only,  we  will  fell  a  limited 
number  of  our  choice  lots  at  Lovely  Park,  L.  I.,  for 
$5,  which  includes  a  full  Covenant  Warranty  Deed, 
delivered  at  our  expense.  This  is  practically  giving 
them  away,  free  ol  charge,  as  the  $6  only  covers  ord¬ 
inary  lawyers’  fee.  We  do  it  to  advertise  Lovely 
Park.  Our  property  is  situated  near  Riverhead.  the 
County  Seat  of  Suffolk  County,  New  York,  which  has 
a  population  of  over  5.000  people,  numerous  factories, 
public  schools,  banks,  churches  ot  different  danouri- 
nations.  making  it  a  charming  place  for  a  summer 
or  year-round  home.  Our  lots  are  all  high  an  J  dry, 
and  free  from  all  nuisances.  The  character  of  all 
applicants  for  our  lots  is  carefully  investigate!,  and 
none  but  desirable  parties  need  apply.  Send  money 
order.  For  further  information  ca)l  or  write  to 
HAGERMAN  &  CO..  Room  5,21  Beekman  St.,N.Y.City 


Pfin  CIII  Country  Home  and  Fruit  Farm  of 
rUH  OAkt  23J3  acres  in  Vineland,  N.  .T.  Mild, 
healthful  climate;  pure,  cold  soft  water;  good  roads 
year  around  Five  acres  grapes,  large  crop  on  vines;  150 
pear  trees,  loaded  witn  fruit;  500  young  Bartlett  pears, 
three  yeais  planted;  one  acre  of  strawberries;  two 
acres  of  blackberries.  Apples,  oeacnes  and  other 
fruit  in  abundance.  Seven  acres  of  Sweet  Potatoes 
in  One  condition;  corn,  etc.  Price,  with  present  crops 
and  farming  tools.  .>3,400. 

Address  OWNER.  P.  O.  Box  998,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


!£■  r%  Q  A  I  p*  OR  EXCHANGE  FOR 

a  l\  ^3  La  EL  House,  or  small  country 

place,  not  over  75  miles  from  New  York,  a  large  farm 
south  of  Philadelphia,  with  50  acres  in  crops,  all  stock 
and  farm  machinery.  Owing  io  death  of  owner, 
will  be  sold  as  above  for  less  than  $>5,0o0.  Very 
easy  terms.  Address 

Lock  Box  24,  No.  400  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes — Continued. 

Beeswax  is  dull  and  the  supply  heavy  at  27  to 
29  cents  per  pound 

New  dried  huckleberries  have  been  offered  for 
nine  cents  per  pound. 

Peaches  are  plentiful,  but  all  good  fruit  sells 
readily  at  former  prices. 

Game  is  arriving  slowly  in  small  lots,  and  such 
as  is  of  good  quality  finds  a  ready  sale. 

A  few  Green  Gage  plums  have  reached  the  mar 
ket,  but  there  is  yet  a  light  demand  for  them. 

Live  poultry  is  in  good  demend  at  somewhat 
higher  prices  for  fowls,  and  lower  for  chickens. 

Onions  sell  well  when  of  good  quality,  but  most 
of  the  receipts  are  far  below  what  they  should  be. 

Hops  are  dull,  and  prices  about  the  lowest  yet 
reached.  Indications  point  to  low  prices  for  the 
new  crop. 

The  export  demand  for  Red  Kidney  beans  has 
been  very  light,  and  as  this  is  the  chief  outlet  for 
them,  prices  have  materially  declined. 

The  New  York  State  crop  bulletin  says  that,  as' 
a  rule,  potatoes  are  very  good ;  early  potatoes, 
while  often  few  in  the  hill,  are  of  large  size. 

Anthrax  is  still  reported  raging  in  southern  New 
Jersey,  and  large  numbers  of  hogs  are  said  to  be 
dying  in  Cumberland  County,  in  the  same  State. 

Natural  June  color  is  the  color  desired  the  year 
’round,  but  new-made  butter  is  also  desired. 
Hence,  if  one  cannot  get  the  proper  color  by  feed¬ 
ing,  how  else  can  it  be  obtained  except  by  color¬ 
ing  ? 

Experts  on  crop  returns  estimate  that  the 
spring  wheat  yield  of  the  Northwest  will  be  the 
largest  on  record.  A  yield  of  170,000,000  to  175, 000,- 
000  bushels  is  predicted  in  the  Dakotas  and  Min¬ 
nesota. 

Eggs  should  have  advanced  more,  but  receipts 
have  been  fairly  good,  demand  moderate,  and  the 
weather  unfavorable  for  good  quality,  hence  the 
continued  low  prices.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  prime 
stock,  however. 

According  to  a  report  received  at  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  the  approximately  correct  value  of 
America’s  exports  to  Austria-Hungary  during 
the  year  1894,  was  $12,294,014 — a  large  increase 
over  those  of  the  previous  year. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Boston  Fruit  Company 
has  secured  control  of  the  Jamaica  orange  crop 
for  three  years,  by  which  time  it  is  expected  the 
Florida  trees  will  be  in  bearing  condition  again. 
Jamaica  groves  bear  two  crops  annually. 

The  15th  annual  picnic  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus¬ 
bandry  of  Essex,  Morris  and  Union  Counties, 
New  Jersey,  will  be  held  at  Tuttle’s  Grove,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Passaic  River,  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day,  August  15  and  16.  Noted  speakers  will  be 
present. 

German  papers  declare  that  inspection  of 
tinned  American  meats  is  of  more  importance 
than  that  of  live  cattle,  and  that  inferior  meats 
are  used  for  this  purpose.  They  call  for  a  micro¬ 
scopical  examination  and  stamping  of  all  meats 
in  addition  to  the  regular  inspection. 

It  is  reported  that  the  German  potato  crop  will 
probably  be  a  failure,  owing  to  the  continued 
rains.  Prospects  of  a  blight  are  already  setting 
in.  Owing  to  the  immense  size  of  the  crop,  its 
failure  would  cause  a  large  increase  in  the  im¬ 
ports  of  other  foods  from  the  United  States. 

According  to  reports  from  London,  England 
has  this  year  the  largest  apple  crop  that  has 
been  seen  for  many  seasons.  In  all  the  European 
countries  the  crop  is  larger  than  usual  with  the 
exception  of  France,  where  the  crop  is  only  good 
Amerimin  apples,  if  any  are  needed,  must  be  of 
the  fanciest  varieties,  and  reach  London  in 
October. 

Texas  fever  is  reported  among  the  cattle  in 
Huntingdon  County,  Pa.  The  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  will  investigate.  The  disease  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  introduced  by  infected  hay 
and  other  feed  being  scattered  along  the  railroad 
from  cattle  trains.  Secretary  Edge  says  that  it 
is  probably  a  scare,  and  that  in  no  case  is  there 
danger  of  its  spreading. 

The  German  Agrarians  are  now  demanding 
that  the  importation  of  meat  in  casks  shall  be 
prohibited  on  the  ground  that  meat  thus  packed 
is  unwholesome.  Some  go  still  further,  and' efforts 
will  be  made  to  secure  legislation  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  all  meats  without  regard  to  the 
existence  or  non  existence  of  disease  among  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  countries  from  which  they  are  im¬ 
ported. 

It  is  reported  that  the  outlook  for  the  cranberry 
crop  through  southern  New  Jersey  was  never  bet¬ 
ter  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  berries  were 
late  in  blossoming  and  forming,  but  the  continu¬ 
ous  wet  weather  has  been  greatly  beneficial,  and 
the  crop  now  promises  to  equal  the  enormous 
yield  of  1893,  which  was  the  greatest  ever  grown, 
and  which  aggregated  a  million  bushels  in  New 
Jersey  alone. 

Tioga  County,  Pa. — The  oat  crop  promises  to 
be  the  largest  lor  many  years.  Buckwheat  also 
gives  indications  of  a  largeyield.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  wheat  yield  of  the  valley  between  Wil¬ 
liamsport  and  Jersey  Shore  (a  distance  of  16 
miles)  will  foot  up  500,000  bushels  this  season, 
greater  than  known  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


-Our  Readers  who  are  in  want  of  a  Thresher, 
Horse-power,  Engine,  Dog  power.  Ensilage-cutter,  Saw 
machine,  Feed  mill,  Fanning-mill  or  Land-roller,  will, 
we  believe,  be  sure  to  get  the  best,  and  at  the 
lowest  prloe  consistent  with  quality  and  value  of 
goods,  if  they  deal  with  the  old  and  reliable  manufacturer, 
KIMHD  lIARBEn,  Cobleskill,  New  York;  who  sends  free 
his  beautifully  illustrated  and  plainly  and  clearly  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogues  to  all  applicants  mentioning  this  paper. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 2  20©2  25 

Medium,  choice,  1894 . ,...180®  — 

Pea.  1894,  choice  . 2  b5@  — 

White  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 2  15@2  20 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 1  75@1  77 

Black  Turtle  soup.  io94 . 1  40®  1  50 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 2  20@2  25 

Lima.  Cal..  189-1  (60  lbs) . 3  60@3  65 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  60(3)1  7U 

Marrow,  foreign . . . 2  U5@2  Id 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 1  70@1  80 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  92®  95 

Bags,  per  bushel .  92®  95 

Scotch,  bags .  90®  92 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras . 20  ® — 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 20  @20)4 

Western,  firsts . 17)4@19 

Western,  seconds . 16  @17 

Western,  thirds . 13  @15 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras .  .  .  18!4@— 

Firsts . 16  @17 

Seconds .  14  @15 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 16  @17 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 14  @15 

Tubs,  thirds . 12  @13 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Thirds . 9)4@10 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @14 

Seconds . 10!4@11 

Thirds .  9!4«:l() 

Factory,  firkins,  June . 1D4@12)4 

Firkins,  current  make . ]l))4@il)4 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 1E)4@12 

First . II  @ — 

Currant  make,  extras . 1 1 '4©  11)4 

Firsts . 1U!4@I1 

Seconds . 10)4®  10)4 

fourths  to  thirds .  8J4@10 

CHEESE-NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 7%@— 

Large,  white,  fancy .  7)4® — 

Prime  to  choice .  694@  7 

Fair  to  good . 6)4@  6)4 

Common . 5)4©  6 

Small,  white,  fancy .  . 8  @  8)4 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  8 )4@  8:>6 

Small,  good  to  choice .  7 )4©  7)4 

Small,  common  to  fair .  6)4@  7 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best  .  5@ — 

Fair...  .  3)4@  4 MS 

Common .  2  @3 

Full  skims .  IJ4@  \% 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby)  .  l(i  @  J6J4 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks .  15  @  15)4 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks .  14)4©  15 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice .  14)4® 

Western,  nortbeily  sections, choice .. ..  14  @  14)4 

Western,  southerly  sections,  choice .  13J4@  14 

Southwestern,  fair,  30-o6  doz  per  case... 3  00  @4  00 

Western  culls,  per  30-doz  case . 2  40  @3  00 

Ungraded,  per  30-doz  case . 1  50  @2  25 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy .  7  @7)4 

Choice . c .  0%@  7 

Prime .  6)4®  6 % 

Common  . 5)4®  6)4 

Sundried.  sliced  .  5  @  6 

Chopped,  1894,  per  lb .  2  @  2)4 

Cores  and  skins.  1893-4,  per  lb .  >4@  1 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  boxes,  per  lb . —  @— 

Bags,  per  ib .  —  @— 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled.  1894,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Peeled,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Plums.  State .  3)4@  4 

Cherries,  1895,  per  lo  .  9  @ — 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894  .  18  @— 

Sundried . —  @ — 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples, nearby  Nyack  Pippin,  per  bbl .  1  50@2  00 

Near-by,  Sweet  Bough,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  25 

Near-by,  Sour  Bough,  per  bbl . 1  00®  l  50 

Near-by,  20-oz.,  per  bbl  . 1  50@2  00 

Near-by,  Duchess,  per  bbl . 1  50  «  2  00 

Near-by,  Holland  Pipoin,  per  bbl .  1  60&2  00 

Near-by,  Summer  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  75@  — 

Near-by,  Astrachan,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Near-by.  windfalls,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Blackberries.  Jersey,  Wilson,  per  quart .  6®  10 

Up-River,  Wilson,  per  quart. .  .  6@  9 

Grapes,  Va  .  common  black,  per  case .  75@i  25 

S.  C..  Delaware,  per  lb .  8@  10 

S.  C..  Moore's  Early,  per  lb .  3@  5 

N.  C..  Delaware,  per  case . 1  75@2  00 

N.  C.,  Niagara,  per  case . I  25@1  75 

N  C..  Moore’s  Early,  per  case  . L  09@1  25 

Huckleberries,  Del.  and  Aid.,  per  quart .  3®  6 

Jersey,  per  quart .  5@  8 

Pocono  Mt.,  per  quart .  6®  10 

Shawaugunk,  Mountain,  per  quart .  6®  10 

Peaches,  Ga.  &  S.  C..  sound,  per  carrier . 1  25@2  00 

Defective,  per  carrier .  50®  1  00 

North  Carolina,  percatrier .  75@1  50 

Del.  and  Md..  Troth,  per  crate .  75@1  00 

Del.  and  Md.,  Troth,  per  basket .  40@  60 

Del.  and  Md.,  yellow,  per  crate . .1  00@1  50 

Del.  and  Md.,  yellow,  per  basket .  75@1  25 

Jersey,  extra,  per  basket .  90@1  25 

Jersey,  common,  per  basket  .  60®  80 

Jersey,  small  and  poor,  per  basket .  25®  50 

Pears,  Ga.,  Le  Conte,  per  bbl  . 1  50@2  50 

Jersey,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 1  60®  3  00 

Jersey.  Bartlett,  per  keg .  75@1  50 

Jargonelle,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Catharine,  per  bbl . 1  50@1  75 

Bell,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Bell,  per  keg .  50®  75 

Clapp's  Favorite,  per  bbl . 1  7 5® 2  75 

Clapp’s  Favoi  ite.  per  keg .  75@1  50 

Near-by,  common,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Plums,  Ga..  Robinson,  per  carrier . 1  00®  1  50 

Ga.,  Botan,  per  carrier . 1  00®.  1  75 

Ga.  and  S.  C.,  Wild  Goose,  per  carrier  ...1  00®  1  50 

Muskmelons.  Md..  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  50®) 4  00 

Common,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Gem  and  Jenny  Lind,  ner  basket .  30®  40 

Gem  and  Jenny  Lind,  per  carrier .  50®2  00 

Baltimore,  per  crate  .  75@1  00 

Baltimore,  per  small  basket .  25®  35 

N  O.  and  Va..  per  bbl .  50@2  00 

N.  C.  and  Va.,  per  basket  .  25®  1  00 

Jersey,  Gem,  per  !4-Dbl  basket .  50®  1  25 

Jersey  Gem,  per  bbl .  1  00(3,2  50 

Watermelons,  choice,  per  100  .  20  00®  25  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  100 .  10  00®  18  00 

Georgia,  per  car-load . 100  00@  200  00 

GAME 

Woodcock,  fresh,  per  pair .  80©  1  00 

Ouall.  per  doz . 1  75®)2  25 

Partridges,  frozen,  undrawn,  per  pair .  85®}1  00 

Drawn,  per  pair .  50@  75 

Fresh,  per  pair .  1  00®  - 

Grouse,  dark,  per  pair . 1  25@1  35 

I’in-tail,  per  pair . 1  00©1  25 

English  snipe,  frozen,  per  doz . 1  75@2  25 

Goiden  plover,  frozen,  per  doz . 1  75@2  25 

Grass  plover,  frozen,  per  doz . 1  00®  1  25 

Small  snipe,  frozen,  per  doz .  25@  30 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  15®  20 

Venison,  saddles,  per  lb .  14®  16 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  9  00@10  50 

Timothy .  5  90®  6  60 

HONEY 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 12  @ — 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 11  @— 

Buckwheat.  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 10  @ — 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb .  6)4®  7 

State,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Southern,  per  gallon . 45  @55 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  95@1  00 

No.  2 .  85®  90 

No.  3 .  75®  80 

Shipping .  60®  — 

Clover,  mixed .  75®  80 

Clover .  70@  75 

Salt .  50@  — 

Straw,  long  rye .  55@  60 

Short  rye .  45®  50 

Oat .  40®  50 

Wheat .  40@  50 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  9)4®  10 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  8>t@  9 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6  @  8 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  4)4®  6 

Small,  per  lb .  4  6 

Grassers,  per  ib .  3)4®  4)4 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb.  8  @  8)4 

Medium,  per  lb .  .  7M@  7 % 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

POTATOES. 

Longlsland,  in  bulk,  per  bol .  1  50@1  62 

Jersey,  prime,  per  obi . 1  37®  i  50 

Southern.  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Chili  red,  prime,  per  bbi . 1  25@1  40 

Fair  lo  good,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  30 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  75®1  00 

N.  Carolina,  red,  sweet,  prime,  per  bbl..l  75@2  50 

Virginia  yellow,  per  bushel  basket . 1  00@1  25 

Per  barrel . 2  0u@3  60 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  clear  hens .  10  ®  11 

Clear  toms .  10  @  10)4 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  16  @  18 

Phila.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

L.  I..  scalded  per  lb..  .  14  @  15 

Western  scalded,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Western,  dry- picked,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  10)4®  11 

Dry  picked,  choice .  10)|@  11 

Common  to  fair  .  9  @  10 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Ducks,  L  I..  spring,  per  lb .  14)4®  15 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb . .  !5  @  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  60  @  — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  25  @1  37 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Western,  per  Ib .  10  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  9)4®  10 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  11  ®  — 

Western,  per  Ib .  11  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  10H@  11 

Roosters,  per  lb .  6)4®  7 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 8  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  £0  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  @  60 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair . 100  @1  25 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  30 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage.  L.  I.,  per  100  . 1  00@2  00 

Cauliflower,  I,.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 2  00(3)3  60 

Celery,  Michigan,  per  doz  .  15®  to 

Jersey,  per  doz  roots .  15®  30 

Cucumbers.  Jersey,  per  bushel  box .  10@  20 

Long  Island,  pickles,  per  1,000 . 1  00@1  60 

Jersey,  pickles,  per  1  (100 .  75@1  25 

Egg  olant.  Jersey,  per  box .  30®  40 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  ...  .1  00@1  26 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  100  .  50®)  75 

Green  peas,  per  bag .  50@1  00 

Lima  beans,  Jersey  flat,  per  bag . 1  00@1  25 

Jersey,  potato,  per  bag . 1  75@2  00 

Onions.  L.  1  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . . . 1  50@2  00 

Per  basket .  75®1  25 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  75®2  00 

Peppers.  Jersey,  per  bbl . , .  75®  1  00 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . L .  75®1  Oo 

Turnips.  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  50@  65 

Tomatoes,  Baltimore,  per  basket . .  25®  40 

Maryland,  per  carrier .  25®  50 

Southern  Jersey,  per  box .  30®  60 

Upper  Jersey,  per  box .  40@1  25 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,290  cans  of  milk, 
214  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  568  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.10  a  can  of  40  Quarts. 


£tti,$ctnancou£  §Vdfcvti£ina. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


PALMER  &  FROST, 

Successors  to 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALM  KR,  RIVENBURG  A  CO., 
Established  1869, 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
100  Kcado  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


Poultry,  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Daily  returns. 
For  stencils,  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  1.  SAGE  &  SON. 

183  Reade  Street.  New  York. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SHIP  YOUR 

BUTTER  and  EGGS 

to  responsible  parties  who  willget  you  highest  market 
prices  for  fine  goods  ?  Choice  Creamery  Butter  and 
Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs  a  specialty.  Apply  to 
GARNER  &  CO.,  32  Little  12th  St.,  NeivYork, 
before  shipping  elsewhere.  Ref.:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS.  BROTHER  &  OO. 

HEaDQUa  rthrs  iuor, 

Fruits  and  Produce 

■Receive  «nd  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  Bmaller 
quantities,  all  Products  ot  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
SiTry,  Hennery  andl'arm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA 

CUTMrquiries  and  Correspondence  Tnvlted. 


Shippers  and  Producers 

Df  Fruit.  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  desir¬ 
ing  agood  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  G.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton.  Pa. 


THE  BRANDYWINE 

STRAWBERRY 

has  now  produced  a  full  crop  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
season.  Plants  ready  July  15,  that  with  care  will 
make  a  good  matted  row  for  next  season’s  fruiting. 
For  prices  address  the  originator, 

EDWARD  T.  INGRAM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Makeshift  Fences 
Make  Shiftless  Fanners 


Not  only  that,  but  they  itavo  a  demor¬ 
alizing  effect  on  the  live  stoojv  of  the  farm. 
Here  is  a  sample.  Three  respectable  looking 
cows,  in  agood  sized  pasture,  each  cow  with 
a  yoke  on  her  neck  as  large  as  a  hen-coop. 
Comfortable  outfit  for  hot  weather!  1  That 
farmer  has  evidently  been  monkeying  with 
fences  “just  as  good  as  the  Page.” 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian, Mich. 


STEEL  WEB  PICKET  LAWN  FENCE, 

Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates.  Steel  Tree 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards ,  Cabled  Field  and  Ho* 
Forico;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Hoard,  etc.  Catalogue  free 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  »j  High  St..  DeKalb.Ill 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING 


can  be  depended  on  to  turn  your  stock.  Absolutely 
safe.  Every  rod  guaranteed.  Made  in  heights 
from  25  to  58  inches.  If  interested,  send  for  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Go., 

No.  49  Locust  St.,  TREMONT,  ILL. 
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C-DS  RELIABLE  MINNESOTA 


has  proven  itself  to  be  the 
best  in  trials  at  the  Experi- 


MTER 

MC  A  T  ment  Stations  ns  well  as  by 
™  ^  *  Farmers  in  every  state.  It  is 


_  every _  _ 

HARDY  and  heavy  yielding;  of  best  milling 
«  quality,  being  hard  and  flinty.  Our  Prices  are 
4;  Low.  Send  for  descriptive  catalogue,  it's  Free. 

>  Farmer  Se^d  Co.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

^  Formerly  Chicago,  Ills. 
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STRAWBERRIES 


POT-GROWN. 

8.  H.  WARREN. 
Weston.  Mass. 


LONG  ISLAND  FARMS  USTS 

stamp  for  answer  JOHN  U.  WEBSTER, 

Room  5.  No.  21  Beekman  St..  New  York  City. 


Good  Food  Well  Cooked  Pro¬ 
motes  Health. 

Here  is  something  that  no  housewife 
would  he  without  if  once  used.  Steam 
cooked  food  is  more  savory,  juicy  and 
nourishing’  than  when  cooked  in  any 
other  way.  The  cut  shows  the  cooker. 
You  can  cook  from  one  to  four  different 
articles  at  the  same  time,  in  compart¬ 
ments  one  above  the  other.  It  does  not 
mingle  the 
flavors.  You 
can  cook  onions 
or  cabbage  in 
the  lower  ves¬ 
sel,  and  pud¬ 
ding  in  the  one 
directly  above, 
and  the  odor 
from  one  does 
not  reach  the 
other,  but  is 
confined  to  its 
own  particular 
vessel.  The 
food  is  cooked 
as  well  and  as 
thorough  in  the 
top  compart¬ 
ment  as  in  the 
lower  one.  It  can  he  used  on  any  stove. 
We  have  a  half  dozen  of  these  cookers 
that  we  will  send  while  they  last  for 
$1.75  ;  regular  price,  $3.50  ;  or  we  will 
send  one  as  a  premium  for  seven  new 
subscriptions.  These  will  not  last  long 
at  these  terms,  as  wre  can  only  furnish 
six  at  this  price.  The  first  orders  will 
have  the  preference,  liut  we  will  guar¬ 
antee  one  for  a  club  of  seven  names  re¬ 
ceived  before  September  1. 

The  Rural  NEW-Yorker,  New  York. 
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HOW  IT  IS  DISTRIBUTED. 

.  Part  II. 

The  figures  given  lust  week  plainly  in- 
dieate  that  the  wealth  of  this  country 
is  surely  centering  in  the  towns.  Land 
and  houses  in  city  and  town,  have  in¬ 
creased  enormously  in  value,  while  farm 
property — back  from  railroads — has  de¬ 
clined  in  value.  “  Society,”  or  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  people  at  any  one  spot, 
gives  an  increased  value  to  property. 
Land  and  buildings  increase  in  value  as 
they  serve  the  wants  of  more  and  more 
people.  Could  the  great  American  cities 
have  been  broken  up  and  their  popula¬ 
tion  and  wealth  scattered  about  the  land 
so  that  every  well-located  county  could 
have  a  large  town,  few  can  doabt  that 
two  things  would  have  followed:  Wealth 
would  have  been  more  evenly  distributed, 
and  progress  in  many  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  would  have  been  retarded.  With 
many  towns  in  place  of  the  fewer  large 
cities,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  be  to-day  more  generally 
contented,  more  generally  prosperous, 
and  more  patriotic.  There  would  be 
fewer  paupers,  less  drunkenness,  fewer 
millionaires,  and  less  class  hatred  and 
corruption  in  politics.  We  say  this,  well 
knowing  that  without  the  vast  wealth 
amassed  in  our  great  cities,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  developments  in  electricity,  pho¬ 
tography,  engineering,  chemistry,  and 
other  sciences,  could  not  have  been  made! 
All  these  things  have  blessed  this  land 
and  century  ;  but  it  has  not  been  an  un¬ 
mixed  blessing,  for  each  new  and  power¬ 
ful  force  has  but  increased  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  newly-created  wealth  that  has 
turned  from  country  to  town. 

One  trouble  is  that  the  American  is  a 
dollar  hunter,  pure  and  simple.  He  has 
not  yet  learned  how  to  live  in  content¬ 
ment  and  peace.  Every  new  force  for 
increasing  the  power  of  a  human  hand, 
is  to  him  but  a  new  scheme  for  making 
more  money.  This  country  is  run  on  a 
money  basis,  and  morals  and  right  must, 
as  a  rule,  follow,  rather  than  lead,  the 
dollar.  There  seems  to  be  an  intoxica¬ 
tion  about  wealth  that  drives  men  on  to 
plan  and  scheme  to  increase  the  leverage 
and  power  that  money  brings  them.  Now 
and  then  a  philanthropist  rises  above  the 
crowd,  and  gives  the  world  the  benefit 
of  some  great  invention,  or  devotes  his 
wealth  to  the  education  of  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  poor.  As  a  rule,  however,  wealth 
seems  to  dull  the  edge  of  man’s  moral 
force,  and  many,  even  of  those  who  de¬ 
claim  so  violently  against  the  rich,  are 
in  their  own  smaller  business  relations 
grasping  and  selfish. 

The  wrong  that  lies  at  the  base  of  this 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  is  moral 
rather  than  political.  We  have  taught 
too  much  in  our  schools  and  in  our  popu¬ 
lar  literature,  that  the  chief  end  of  life 
is  to  make  money  and  acquire  property. 
The  result  lias  been  a  fierce  and  awful 
competition  in  which  the  strong  have 
gradually  and  almost  unconsciously  en¬ 
croached  upon  the  rights  of  the  weak, 
using  every  new  power  of  invention  or 
of  favorable  location,  to  increase  their 
advantage.  Cities  and  towns  have  grown, 
and  drained  the  farms  and  villages,  be¬ 
cause  ambitious  young  men  saw  that 
money  circulated  more  freely  among  a 
crowd,  and  society  had  decreed  that 
money  was  the  chief  end  of  life.  Even 
these  young  men,  country-born  and 
bred,  would  soon  bring  themselves  to 
advocate  laws  which  they  knew  would 
aid  in  depopulating  the  old  home  town 
if  they  thought  the  change  would  bring 
increased  business  to  them  in  the  city. 
So  long  as  American  society  is  but  a 
fierce  struggle  for  competition,  with  the 
prize  given  to  the  strongest  arm,  the 
town  -will  continue  to  draw  value  away 


from  the  farm — unless  the  farmer  can 
show  that  there  is  more  money  to  be 
made  in  the  country,  a  thing  not  likely 
to  occur  at  once. 

Now  the  Shakers  present  a  living  ex¬ 
ample  of  exact  cooperation.  Life  in  their 
quiet  community,  is  the  reverse  of  that 
in  the  outside  world.  On  a  beautiful 
day  in  June  we  drove  over  the  hills  at 
Mount  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  and  came  in 
sight  of  the  peaceful  Shaker  village.  It 
was  a  quietand  restful  scene.  The  shaded 
country  road  ran  through  the  village 
with  neat,  comfortable  houses  and  well- 
kept  gardens  on  either  hand.  There  was 
an  air  of  solid  prosperity  about  the 
place  that  few  farm  villages  in  this  age 
can  show.  We  had  supposed  that  the 
Shakers  were  a  retiring  people,  shunning 
publicity  and  not  desiring  visitors.  In 
this  we  were  mistaken,  for  the  greeting 
was  so  kindly  and  hearty  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  its  genuine¬ 
ness.  From  talks  with  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  members,  and  a  study  of  their  liter¬ 
ature,  we  are  able  to  give  the  following 
facts  about  these  “  Shakers,”  or  “  True 
Believers,”  as  they  prefer  to  be  called  : 

The  society  is  supposed  to  be  composed 
of  those  who  desire  to  live  in  such  a  way 
that  the  spiritual,  rather  than  the  world¬ 
ly  nature,  will  be  developed.  Believing 
that  the  love  of  money  lies  at  the  base 
of  most  worldly  trouble  and  selfishness, 
they  started  with  the  idea  that  no  mem¬ 
ber  should  ever  be  able  to  acquire  more 
wealth  than  another.  Property  is  all 
held  in  common.  Members  are  free  to 
leave  at  any  time  they  desire  ;  but  they 
cannot  take  one  cent  of  the  property 
with  them.  The  fruits  of  their  labor  go 
to  the  common  fund.  They  can  enjoy 
them  only  so  long  as  they  remain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community.  There  can  be  no 
competition  here,  because  the  work  of 
the  strongest  and  shrewdest  counts  for 
no  more  than  that  of  the  weakest.  Both 
receive  a  home — shelter,  food,  clothing 
and  amusement  as  the  result  of  their 
work.  Of  the  200  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  all  are  upon  an  equality  as  re¬ 
gards  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  society  becomes  more  and 
more  valuable  as  years  go  by. 

Let  us  take  any  other  farm  community 
of  200  persons  divided  into  50  private 
families,  and  compare  their  business  re¬ 
sults  with  those  of  the  Shakers.  In  any 
50  families,  there  will  be  degrees  of  rich 
and  poor.  The  total  business  result  will 
be  less  because  there  is  no  organization 
and  greater  waste.  A  few  men  will  be 
found  holding  mortgages  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  their  less  fortunate  neighbors. 
You  will  find  more  discontent,  more  un¬ 
happiness,  more  envy,  more  worry,  and 
more  longing  for  some  indefinable  bet¬ 
ter  thing  than  among  the  peaceful  and 
quiet  Shakers  ;  but  you  will  also  find  in 
these  scattered  families,  that  love  for 
one’s  own  little  home — wife  and  children 
and  the  independence  of  private  means — 
that  the  Shakers  do  not  know  or  realize. 
You  see,  it  can  be  shown  that  this  ex¬ 
act  cooperation  is  not  all  brightness. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  it  is  personal 
sacrifice  and  unselfishness  that  make 
cooperation  possible.  We  hope  to  bring 
this  out  still  clearer  in  discussing  the 
social  and  religious  features  of  Shaker 
life. 


FEEDING  COTTON  SEED  TO  STOCK. 

The  following  notes  were  prepared  by 
Prof.  A.  M.  Soule,  of  the  Texas  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  where  extensive  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  made  with  cotton  seed 
and  its  hulls  and  meal.  When  fed  with 
judgment,  the  cotton-seed  meal  proves  a 
cheap  stock  food  for  certain  animals.  In 
the  North,  the  hulls  alone,  or  the  whole 
seed,  are  not  popular  or  profitable.  We 
think  that  this  article  justifies  The  R. 
N.-Y.  in  saying  that,  with  average  cows, 
cotton-seed  meal  should  not  be  fed  to  ex¬ 
ceed  2Jt'  pounds  per  day  for  each  cow, 
and  never  unless  the  cattle  are  at  pasture 
or  eating  ensilage  : 

Cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls,  raw, 
boiled,  or  roasted  cotton  seed, « cannot  be 


fed  to  hogs.  Of  the  combinations  used, 
pure  meal  was  fatal  in  every  instance 
but  one,  and  boiled  cotton  seed,  the 
least  so.  The  possibilities  of  feeding 
this  food  with  some  other  product,  are 
as  yet  an  unsolved  problem.  Various 
combinations  were  tried  here,  singly  and 
in  conjunction  with  corn  meal  the  past 
winter,  but  failed  to  give  results  of  value. 
It  is  true  that  the  hogs  were  not  killed, 
but  if  it  failed  to  fatten  (as  it  seems  to 
do),  it  is  of  no  value.  Again,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  as  a  food,  it  is  very 
distasteful  to  hogs,  and  they  will,  in 
some  instances,  almost  starve  rather 
than  eat  it,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  whether  it  was  the  effects 
of  starvation,  or  the  meal,  that  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  trouble.  It  is  true,  the 
hogs  fed  on  the  seed  or  its  products,  will 
make  some  gains;  but  in  the  experiments 
noted,  these  have  been  so  slow  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  as  far  to  outweigh  its  use¬ 
fulness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  in¬ 
curred.  There  are  those  that  claim  that 
they  can  fatten  hogs  on  boiled  cotton 
seed,  singly  and  in  combination  with 
corn  or  other  food  stuffs  ;  but  provided 
these  instances  are  correct,  the  question 
is,  is  it  the  union  of  the  two  that  produces 
these  results,  or  will  the  corn  be  equally 
as  effective  ?  The  effects  of  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  will,  doubtless,  be  modified  by 
the  companion  food. 

As  to  wha  t  the  deleterious  principle  in 
this  food  is,  we  cannot  say.  The  in¬ 
vestigations  made  by  I)r.  Wiley  reveal 
the  facts  that  cotton-seed  meal  contains 
two  alkaloids  ;  the  one  poisonous,  but 
in  insufficient  quantities  to  prove  in¬ 
jurious  to  stock,  and  the  other  in  quan¬ 
tity,  but  of  a  harmless  character.  Some 
feeders  claim  that  the  poisonous  prin¬ 
ciple  is  found  in  the  hulls  only  ;  but  if 
this  were  the  fact,  then  hogs  would  not 
be  killed  by  eating  the  meal.  Others 
claim  that  the  trouble  is  found  in  the 
hulls,  and  is  similar  to  that  found  in 
cotton  roots  ;  but  so  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  evidence  to  substantiate  this  state¬ 
ment. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  will  produce  ill-health,  blind- 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


A  KNIFE 

in  the  hand  of  a  Surgeon 
gives  you  a  feeling  of  hor¬ 
ror  and  dread.  There  is 
no  longer  necessity  for  its 
use  in  many  diseases  form¬ 
erly  regarded  as  incurable 
without  cutting. 

The  Triumph  of 
Conservative  Surgery 


is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
PI  1PTI  1RF  or  Breach,  is  now  radically 
I\UI  I  UivL  cured  without  the  knife  and 
without  pain.  Clumsy,  chafing  trusses  can  be 
thrown  away  !  They  never  cure  but  often  induce 
inflammation,  strangulation  and  death. 
TUMORS  Ovarian,  Fibroid  (Uterine)  and 
1  LmiVH\0?  many  others,  are  now  removed 
without  the  perils  of  cutting  operations. 

PM  F  Tl  1/VIOPQ  however  large,  Fis- 
*  1  1  UiTIVylvO}  tula  atuj  other  diseases 

of  the  lower  bowel,  are  permanently  cured  with¬ 
out  pain  or  resort  to  the  knife. 

STONF  *n  Bladder,  no  matter  how  large, 
Olv/INL,  js  crushed,  pulverized,  washed  out 
and  perfectly  removed  without  cutting. 
^sTPIfTI  1RF  Urinary  Passage  is  also 
Olivivl  bl\L,  removed  without  cutting  in 
hundreds  of  cases.  For  pamphlet,  references 
and  all  particulars,  send  io  cents  (in  stamps)  to 
World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association,  No.  663 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MOTHERS_«ss^- 

and  those  soon  to 
become  mothers, 
should  know  that 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  robs 
childbirth  of  its  tor¬ 
tures,  terrors  and 
dangers  to  both 
mother  and  child,  by 
aiding  nature  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  system 
for  parturition. 

Thereby  “labor” 
and  the  period  of 
confinement  ar 
greatly  shortened.  It  also  promotes  the 
secretion  of  an  abundance  of  nourishment 
for  the  child. 

Mrs.  Dora  A.  Guthrie,  of  Oakley ,  Overton  Co., 
Tenn.,  writes:  “When  I  began  taking  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  I  was  not  able  to 
stand  on  my  feet  without  suffering  almost  death. 
Now  I  do  all  my  housework,  washing,  cooking, 
sewing  and  everything  for  my  family  of  eight. 
I  am  stouter  now  than  I  have  been  in  six  years. 
Your  4  Favorite  Prescription  ’  is  the  best  to  take 
before  confinement,  or  at  least  it  proved  so  with 
me.  I  never  suffered  so  little  with  any  of  my 
children  as  I  did  with  my  last.” 
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PROTECTION 

from  cold,  water,  wind,  and  vermin 
will  be  assured  if  all  out-buildings  are 
sheathed  with 

Neponset 
Water=Proof 
Red  Rope 
Roofing  Fabric 

A  substitute  for  back  plaster  in  dwelling- 
houses.  Will  not  crumble  or  crack. 

Neponset  Black  Building  Paper 
for  inside  lining.  Far  superior  to  tar 
paper.  The  best  building  paper  in  every 
particular  on  the  market. 

UUJSF3  f  Full  particulars 
IJlC-E?  (  and  samples  free. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


ailltl!  mi  III  II II  III  II  mi  I  III! 

1  You  Can  Lay  It  Yourself.  } 
IP.&B.Ruberoid  Roofing! 

2  PERFECTLY  WATERPROOF.  ~ 

“  DURABLE — ICO  TAR — ODORLESS.  I 

WILL  NOT  TAINT  WATER.  2 

Ji  Specially  adapted  for  Z 

E  Dwellings,  Barns,  Sheds  and  all  Outbuildings,  E 
E  Carriage  and  Poultry  Houses,  etc.  E 

l  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  | 

=  2  Liberty  Street,  -  -  NEW  YOKK.  = 

Send  for  samples  and  prices.  Z 

n  nun  mi  i  in  ill  mi  i  it  in  1 1  nan  in  ii  in  nnnnnnnnnnnnnr 


SHINGLES. 

Don’t  be  deceived  with  poor  Metal  Sheet  Booting.  Our 
PAINTED  TIN  SHINGLES  are  more  durable 
than  it  is  possible  to  make  a  tin  roof,  put  on  in  the 
old  style.  Our  GALVANIZE!)  S  II  I  N  G  L  ES 
are  both  BUST  and  BAIN  PBOOF  WITHOUT  PAINT¬ 
ING.  No  others  are. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  BOOKING  CO., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J, 

03T  Look  for  this  ad.  every  other  week. 


World’s  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
Roofing  Co.  awarded 

_ Medal  and  Diploma 

lor  PATENT  CAP  ROOFING  at  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu- 
^turers  of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  iron  &  Steel  Kooning  Co.,  Chicago  and  Nile*.  0 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  rools, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  Street.  N.  Y 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  6ach  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full- 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

The  Business  Hen. 

This  little  bock  is  one  of  the  most  popular  we 
have  ever  published.  Every  one  interested  at 
all  in  poultry,  seems  to  want  it,  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  It  gets  down  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  and  treats  of  the  hen  as  the 
means  of  making  a  dollar.  The  price  in  cloth 
is  75  cents,  but  as  the  paper  cover  edition  is 
exhausted,  we  fill  all  orders  in  cloth  covers  at 
paper  cover  price,  while  a  new  supply  of 
paper  covers  are  being  provided.  Price,  40 
cents.  Sent  to  any  subscriber  for  sending  us 
one  new  subscription. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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Feeding  Cotton  Seed  to  Stock. 

(CONTINUED.) 

ness,  and  in  remote  instances,  death  in 
cattle.  This  may  be  due  to  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  causes.  It  may  be  caused  by 
“ptomaines”  being1  formed  in  the  body 
after  the  food  is  consumed.  Second,  to 
organic  derangement  of  the  system,  in¬ 
duced  by  too  heavy  feeding.  Third,  by 
indigestion  (though  post  mortem  exami¬ 
nations  fail  to  reveal  anything  of  the 
kind  in  hogs),  affecting  the  nerve  cen¬ 
ters,  inducing  fever,  blindness,  red  urine, 
etc.  The  continued  feeding  of  so  rich  a 
food  containing  an  excess  of  fat  and  car¬ 
bohydrates,  as  hulls  and  meal  do,  has  a 
tendency  to  induce  constipation,  malnu¬ 
trition  and  abortion  in  cows  and  heifers. 
When  the  vulva  begins  to  swell,  it  is 
well  to  change  the  feed  for  a  time. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  this  meal 
is  fed  in  many  instances,  all  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  needs  of  the  system,  and 
without  any  cooling  and  soothing  laxa¬ 
tive  food  such  as  ensilage  or  roots,  to 
counteract  and  keep  the  digestive  organs 
free  from  obstructions,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  evil  results  should  follow. 
Nearly  all  the  cattle  in  this  State  are 
fed  in  open  paddocks,  the  meal  and  hulls 
being  placed  in  feeding  troughs  at  the 
rate  of  from  10  to  14  pounds  apiece  per 
day,  so  that  a  few  sick  animals  from  this 
treatment  may  naturally  be  expected  ; 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  more  than 
average  deaths  occur  for  the  numbers 
handled.  Cattle,  when  first  brought  in 
from  the  sparse  pastures  of  the  plains, 
will  almost  starve  before  they  will  touch 
this  food  ;  but  when  they  once  become 
accustomed  to  it,  eat  it  with  avidity,  and 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  evil  re¬ 
sults  will  follow  from  their  consuming 
an  oversupply  of  so  concentrated  a  food. 
In  an  animal  of  strong  constitution,  this 
may  not  be  apparent  for  a  long  time  ; 
but  eventually  it  will  affect  the  system, 
causing  it  to  break  down. 

The  most  satisfactory  rations  found 
here  are  as  follows  :  In  feeding  steers 
for  opening  periods,  four  and  six  pounds 
of  meal  with  hulls  ad  libitum,  gradually 
increasing  it  to  six  and  ten  pounds  of 
meal  for  the  finishing  period.  For  dairy 
cows,  six  pounds  of  meal,  10  pounds  of 
hulls,  20  pounds  of  ensilage,  for  winter 
rations.  Another  rule  is,  one  quarter  to 
one-half  pound  of  meal  to  100  pounds  of 
live  weight,  or  one  pound  of  meal  to  four 
to  five  pounds  of  hulls  for  fattening 
steers.  In  experiments  here,  the  rations 
making  a  pound  of  gain  at  the  least  cost, 
were,  first,  boiled  cotton  seed  and  ensi¬ 
lage  ;  second,  meal  and  hulls  ;  third, 
meal,  hulls  and  ensilage. 

The  trouble  from  cotton-seed  meal 
feeding  seldom  appears  before  90  days, 
and  then  it  is  very  often  due  to  the  in¬ 
judicious  feeding  practiced.  An  experi¬ 
ment  conducted  here  for  150  days  during 
the  past  winter,  with  eight  steers,  where 
the  meal  ration  consumed  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  from  eight  to  ten  pounds,  with 
hulls,  ad  libitum,  was  not  attended  with 
any  ill  effects.  Since  then,  cows  have 
been  fed  as  high  as  10  pounds  of  meal 
for  considerable  periods  without  injur¬ 
ing  them  ;  where  a  rational  system  of 
feeding  is  pursued,  there  is  practically 
little  danger. 

The  people  of  the  North  are  prejudiced 
against  this  food,  and  accordingly  have 
never  fed  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
achieve  the  highest  success  with  it, 
though  for  several  reasons,  it  may  be 
fed  with  less  danger  than  here.  Protein 
is  so  much  cheaper  here  than  there,  that 
the  farmers  can  afford  to  feed  what  may 
be  termed,  extravagant  rations,  even 
with  less  satisfactory  results  than  if 
more  bulky  fodders  were  used  in  con¬ 
junction,  because  they  can  get  this  food 
so  much  cheaper  than  they  can  grow 
fodders,  to  feed  with  the  meal.  In  the 
North,  the  system  is  just  the  reverse. 
The  many  fodders  of  a  non -nitrogenous 
character  are  the  cheapest  so  that 
cotton-seed  meal,  being  so  concentrated, 
will  take  the  place  of  that  part  of  the 
ration  to  good  advantage,  as  hulls  would 


never  pay  to  transport  to  feed  with  the 
meal,  though  experience  here  has  proved 
them  to  combine  better  with  the  meal 
than  any  other  food  stuff  for  fattening 
purposes. 

Another  reason  why  meal  can  be  fed 
at  the  North  with  great  immunity,  is  be¬ 
cause  of  the  long,  cold,  feeding  period, 
for  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  any 
trouble  from  feeding  it  here,  does  not 
generally  appear  until  warm  weather, 
and  seems  to  be  aggravated  by  it.  The 
system  of  farming,  so  long  pursued  in 
the  South,  has  educated  her  farmers 
along  one  line  (cotton  growing);  con¬ 
sequently  they  do  not  as  yet  handle  food 
with  the  skill  and  judicious  management 
of  the  Northern  feeder. 

Cotton  seed  and  its  products  have  of 
late  assumed  considerable  importance 
for  feeding  sheep.  Sheep  will  do  better, 
even  on  a  more  concentrated  ration, 
than  cattle  ;  but  cotton  seed  should  never 
be  fed  singly  to  them,  nor  to  any  kind  of 
stock,  as  it  is  not  filling  enough,  and 
also  is  too  laxative  to  give  good  results. 
A  ration  of  from  four  to  six  pounds  of 
meal  to  15  to  20  pounds  of  hulls,  with 
hay  ad  libitum,  will  be  found  a  safe  and 
useful  ration. 

Some  feeders  contend  that  boiled  seed, 
meal  and  hulls  may  be  safely  fed  to 
calves.  This  ration  seems  too  strong  for 
young  animals  ;  but  as  the  calves  have 
them  constantly  before  them,  are  on  good 
pasture,  and  receive  skim-milk  freely, 
these  seem  to  act  as  diluents.  I  have 
seen  calves  fed  with  the  adjuncts  above — 
a  little  meal  with  about  two  pounds  of 
boiled  seed  per  day — that  have  made 
good  gains,  and  appeared  to  be  in  per¬ 
fect  health.  Of  course  raw  seed  will  not 
do  for  this  purpose.  About  the  only 
effect  of  boiling  cotton  seed,  is  to  make 
it  less  laxative  and  more  palatable. 
Roasting  has  the  same  effect,  but  various 
analyses  indicate  that  some  slight 
changes  in  composition  are  induced,  and 
that  it  is  rendered  more  indigestible. 


DIARY  OF  A  POUND  OF  BUTTER . 

VVe  find  the  following  “diary”  in  Farm 
and  Home,  an  English  publication.  In 
some  country  districts,  it  appears  that 
butter  is  collected  by  “  egglers”  who 
pick  up  or  sell  almost  anything  that 
comes  handy.  Some  of  the  “  store  but¬ 
ter”  sold  in  this  country  might  tell  a 
somewhat  similar  tale  : 

When  I  was  turned  out  one  hot  morning  in  June, 
and  placed  with  the  rest  of  my  family  on  a  cool 
slate,  and  shaded  with  freshly-gathered  “docken” 
leaves,  I  was  as  neat  and  clean  and  toothsome  as 
any  butter  could  be,  having,  indeed — if  my  admir¬ 
ers  may  be  believed— at  that  stage  of  my  exist¬ 
ence  a  peculiar  “nutty”  flavor  much  desired,  but 
seldom  attained  by  the  more  finished  of  my  kind. 
This  state  of  innocence  did  not,  however,  last 
many  hours,  for  just  about  noon — and  a  blazing 
noon  it  was — we  were  taken  from  our  cool  re¬ 
treat  and  carried  to  the  “  eggler’s”  cart.  Lan¬ 
guage  cannot  describe  my  feelings  when  I  saw 
this  vehicle.  It  was  divided  into  two  compart¬ 
ments,  for  the  owner  carried  on  more  than  one 
trade  in  his  daily  rounds. 

He  was,  among  other  things,  a  skin  collector, 
and  the  bigger  part  of  the  cart  was  filled  with  skins 
in  various  stages  of  freshness,  and  with  vari¬ 
ous  strengths  of  stink,  while  blue-bottles  buzzed 
cheerily  all  around,  and  investigated  the  hidden 
recesses.  He  had  just  come  from  interviewing 
the  shepherd,  and  getting  the  weekly  tale  of 
fallen  skins,  and  his  hands  were  as  may  be  imag¬ 
ined,  but  not  described.  Just  as  they  were,  how¬ 
ever,  he  used  them  to  transfer  me  from  the  slate 
to  the  big  locker  which  formed  the  fore  part  of  the 
cart,  where  I  found  a  good  many  more  of  my 
kind  already  placed  and  sweltering  in  the  heat. 
We  were  not  alone,  however,  but  in  the  same  com¬ 
partment  there  were  cheese,  baccy  and  snuff, 
mint  lozenges,  tea,  coffee,  pepper,  onions, matches, 
to  say  nothing  of  such  harmless  things  as  sugar, 
salt,  blacking,  pipes  and  eggs  more  or  less  fresh 
and  clean. 

If  the  proverb  “evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners,”  has  any  application  to  butter,  I 
was  certainly  in  a  xiosition  where  I  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  not  only  my  manners,  but  my  very 
nature  corrupted,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my 
deterioration  proceeded  rapidly  enough. 

After  jiggling  along  a  roughish  road  for  a 
mile  or  two,  then  there  was  another  halt,  another 
addition  to  the  skins,  the  stinks  and  the  blue¬ 
bottles,  another  opening  of  the  locker,  another 
transfer  of  butter,  cheese,  baccy,  etc.,  and  this 
went  on  during  all  the  sweltering  heat  of  the 
summer  afternoon,  till  in  the  evening  we  reached 
a  much  needed  resting-place,  and  with  my  other 
companions,  I  was  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a'Jfairly 


large  and  airy  pantry,  The  skins  were  put  some 
other  way,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  them,  but  the 
cheese,  baccy,  etc.,  were  our  constant  com  pan¬ 
ions  for  some  days. 

For  two  or  three  days,  we  remained  here,  our 
number  being-  constantly  added  to,  till  at  last  we 
were  packed  and  sent  olf  to  a  distant  market, 
and  after  other  adventures  I  was  brought  to  the 
house  where  I  now  lie  on  the  tea  table. 

What  will  be  my  ultimate  fate  I  cannot  tell,  but 
not  five  minutes  since  the  cat  jumped  onto  the 
table,  and,  after  a  brief  survey,  came  and  smelt 
at  me.  She  sneezed,  shook  her  head,  and  jumped 
off  again,  her  actions  indicating  only  too  plainly 
her  opinion,  and  I  fear  it  is  the  true  one.  I  have 
given  you  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of  a  wasted 
life,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  that  neither  my 
parents  nor  I  are  altogether  to  blame,  although  it 
seems  the  fashion  to  blame  us  exclusively. 


You  Cannot  tie  Sure,  that  you  will  run  the  Sum¬ 
mer  through— free  from  all  attacks  of  Cramps,  Chol¬ 
era  Morbus,  Diarrhea,  or  Dysentery,  etc.  Prudently 
provide  yourself,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Jayne’s  Carmi¬ 
native  Balsam,  a  perfectly  safe  medicine,  and  a  sure 
curative.— Adv. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
Importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

The  grass  season  is  now  at  hand,  and  the  experience 
of  watchful  stock  feeders  proves  that  the  use  of  our 
meal  Is  beneficial  each  and  every  month  of  the  year. 
Writers  In  the  trade  journals  often  say  this.  Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


USE  Plinjl  AMRSON 

TAYLOR’S  F  U  iVI  A  Bisulphide. 

For  klllingWoodcliucks,  Prairie  I>ogs, Gophers 
and  Hats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 

The  greatest  horse 
remedy  in  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
in  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  backed 
by  a  standing  offer 
of  !$  1 00  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  It  won’t  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Spl  1  n  t.8,  Contracted 
and  KnottedCords, 
Shoe  Bolls,  when 
first  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

I)k.  S.  A.  Tittti.e — Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle's  Kllxir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  it  Is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

■J.  H.  Shaw,  No.  Weymouth  aud  Boston  Express. 

Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St , 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  HORSE  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Same  tiling— When  your  best  horse  is  laid 
up  by  a  gal  led  shoulder  and  you  can  put  him 
to  work  and  cure  him  atsaine  time  by  using 
Bickmore’s  Call  Cure-  Also  for  Cuts,  Scratches, 
Sore  feats  on  Cows.  Sample  mailed  for  lOcts. 
Bickmoke  Gall  Cure  Co.,  Box  1.05.  Old  Town,  Maine. 


Hors©  Owners!  s  Try 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 


_  A  Safe  .Speedy  and  Tositive  Cure 

The  Safest,  Best  BUSTER  overused.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Itemoves  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWBKNCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


VICTOR  COW  CLIP 

Holds  cow’s  tail  to  her 
leg  and  keeps  it  out  of 
the  milk  and  milker’s 
face  All  dealers  sell  it. 

'  30c.  Single;  Pour$l. 

C) 

Sent  by  mail  tree 

SfiP*' 

on  receipt  of  price  by 

1  manufacturers, 

|  Victor  Novelty  Works, 
832  Austin  Av.  Chicago 

1/  ' 

BARREN  COWS  CURED 

The  following  la  from  HON.  WAYNE  MacVEAGH, 
Ambassador  to  Italy : 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
“You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis- 

MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.Y. 

HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  CatUe. 

CLOVEIt  HAY  WANTED. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


IFPQCVC  KOR  SALE.— Young  Bulls 
WtlT^OE  I  O  and  Heifers.  Dams  by 
Stoke  Pogls  6th;  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L. ;  Landseer's 
Harry,  etc.,  sire  son  of  Prospect  Rioter. 

JAS.  T.  ARMSTRONG.  1044  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


A.  J.  C,  G.  Jersey  Cattle  and  Chester 

WHITE  HOGS.— Four  choice  Heifers  and  Bulls,  4  to 
lfi  months  old.  Chester  White  Pigs:  Happy  Medium, 
King  of  Chester  Whites,  heads  the  herd.  Come  and 
see  or  write.  C.  E.  MORRISON.  Londonderry  Pa. 


0TAI  I  I  f|  A|— A  fine  black  draftStallion,  registered 
0  I  /ALL IUI1  (Napier  No.  (!07(i,  foaled  Sept.  7, 1801), 
to  sell  or  trade  for  registered  cattle.  Short-horn  or 
Jersey.  J.  I.  MOUTRAY.  Olnoy,  Ill. 


Fan  C  ■■  p— A  litter  of  fine  St.  Bernard  pup- 
rUn  wHLl  pies,  from  the  best  registered 
stock.  C.  M.  ACKLKN.  Alberton.  Md. 


Feed  Is  HIGH  I  Price  of  Pigs  LOW.  Quality  the 
Best.  BUY  early  before  the  chance  is  GONE.  Order 
from 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd's  Lake,  N.  J. 


CHESTER  VVH  ITES  Have  you  been  disappointed 
swindled  In  buying  pigs  '!  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  R.  Foulk  e.  West 
Chester.  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back. good  body,  hone  and  ham;  aregrowthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis,  or  frt.  both  ways 


CHESHIRES!""-SDF-aRM 

In  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  time*  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
reet  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Cold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

and  BERKSHIRKS.  Choice 
largo  strains. 8-week  pigs  not 
akin.  Poland-China  Boars 
all  ages.  Hard  time  prices 

HAMILTON  k  DO.,  L’ochrnuvllle,  I'a. 


We  have  begun  booking 
orders  for  Fall  Pigs.  Send 
yours  Correspondence  solic¬ 
ited 


F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


show  at  ntw  iynsv  dime  rAiit 

several  of  our  DUROC -JERSEY  PRIZE  YVIN- 
NERS,  and  their  PIGS  will  be  for  sale;  they  have 
taken  hirst  Prize  at  the  World’s  Fair.  Also, 
*>rlz.e’  Sweepstakes,  and  The  Grand 
W  ICO  Herd  Prize,  open  to  All  lireedHof  Swine, 
at  the  great  Western  State  Ealrs.  the  largest  hog 
shows  in  the  world.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivo  11,  N.  Y. 


Iflf)  Choice  !’•  Ducks.  Must  go  quick  to  make  room 
IUU  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


IIIMIU1  O  BUHt  UUI  Itn  trial. 

Iry  it  before  you  puy  for  It* 

Nothing  on  earth  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Like  Creen  Cut  Bone.  III.  catlg.  free  if  you  namo 

this  paper.  r.W.  MANN  CO..  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger ;  SI  (10  each;  9  000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  St. 
Philadelphia,  and  53  Elm  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-cent  stamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KINO  k  CO.,  No.  lOCliureh  St.,  Owego,  N.Y. 


RECORD  TIGHT-SEAL  PACKAGE 


FOU 

BUTTER  AND  LARD. 

Seals  'lH/jlit  distantly,  and  Opens 
Instantly.  What  the  country 
has  always  wanted  and  nevei 
been  able  to  obtain  until  now; 
rinade  in  nine  sizes,  from  one 
rpoundto00.  Quotations  on  ap 
plication  to  the  RECORD 
MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Conneaut,  Ashtabula  Co..  O. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  660  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  In  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  In  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2.00. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  HA7«A  CD  C  C 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they  M  fill  Bm 

will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper? 

A,  G.  ELLIOT  &,  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CATALOGUE  FREE  FROM  ANYACENT  OR  BY  MAIL  FOR  TWO  2  <T.  STAMPS 
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BOSTON .  NEW  YOJtK .  CHICACO  . 
SAN  FRANCISCO, B  UMAIO  .PROVIDENCE. 
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humorous 


If  a  bicycle’s  known  as  a  “bike,” 

A  tricycle  must  be  a  “  trike,” 

And  when  the  winter  comes  ’round, 

It  will  doubtless  be  found 
That  an  icicle  {toes  as  an  “  Ike.” 

—  Washington  Star. 

It  shouldn’t  be  hard  for  a  maiden  to 
tie  a  knot  with  the  young  man  whom 
she  can  twist  ’round  her  finger. — The 
Household. 

Ikky  (who  has  been  asked  by  Mr.  Smith 
to  ride  the  horse  up  and  down  to  show 
him  off):  “  Say,  meester,  are  you  puying 
or  selling  ?  ” — Judge. 

Ki  A  most  wonderful  hit  of  work.  Those 
things  were  painted  by  a  blind  painter.” 
“What  things?”  ‘“Those  blinds.” — 
Rochester  Union  and  Advertiser. 

Lawyer  Quibble:  “What  was  the 
greatest  trial  you  ever  presided  over, 
Jugde  ?  ”  “Judge  Kid  by  :  “  Bringing  up 
10  daughters,  sir  !  ” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Bachelor  :  “I  am  told  that  a  married 
man  can  live  on  half  the  income  that  a 
single  man  requires.”  Married  Man : 
“Yes,  he  has  to.” — New  York  Weekly. 

“  No,  Victor,”  said  Atalanta,  pensively: 
“how  can  I  be  yours  when  our  cycle 
club,  ‘  The  Bloomers,’  has  just  taken  for 
its  motto,  ‘  Divided  we  stand,  united  we 
fall  ’  ?  "—Life. 

Mamma  :  “Tommy,  I  sent  you  to  the 
grocery  and  told  you  to  hurry  back.” 
Tommy :  “  Yes,  mamma,  but  you  didn’t 
tell  me  to  hurry  over  there.” — Louisville 
Courier -Journal. 

Teacher  :  “  Which  letter  is  the  next 

one  to  the  letter  ‘  H  ’  ”  ?  Boy  :  “  Dunno, 
ma’am.”  Teacher:  “What  have  1  on  both 
sides  of  my  nose?”  Boy:  “Freckles, 
ma’a  in.  ” — Tid-Bits. 

Philosopher:  “  What  is  it  that  you 
women  want?”  Mrs.  Strougmind  :  “All 
we  want  is  justice.”  Philosopher:  “Only 
justice?  Then  why  do  you  always 
patronize  the  photographers  who  have 
the  best  retouchers  ?  ” — Boston  Traveler. 

Farmer:  “Barber,  now  corn’s  cheap 
you  ought  to  shave  for  half-price.” 
Barber:  “Can't,  Mr.  Jones.  I  ought 
really  to  charge  mope  ;  for,  when  corn’s 
down  farmers  make  such  long  faces  that 
I  have  twice  the  ground  to  go  over.” — 
Boston  Beagle. 

“  All  the  symptoms,  doctor,  you  say, 
of  hay  fever  ?  But  how,”  asked  an 
Indian  array  chaplain  of  pronounced 
ecclesiastical  views,  when  returning  to 
England  on  long  leave,  “can  one  possibly 
get  hay  fever  in  mid-ocean  ?”  “I  don’t 
ky  v\”  replied  the  doctor.  “But  we 
have  several  grass  widows  on  board,  and 
you  have  been  a  great  deal  in  their 
society.” — London  World. 


IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  AN 


ENSILAGE  OR  FODDER  CUTTER 
OR  CORN  HUSKER, 


Send  for  the  ROSS  1895  Catalogue.  Finest  line  we 
have  ever  produced.  Low  prices.  Catalogue  and 
NEW  work  on  Ensilage  free. 


8PU1NCJ FIELD,  OHIO 


The  Best  COMBINATION  Hand  and  Power 
FEED  CUTTER  ON  EARTH. 


Width  of  Tiro,  6  in.  \  /,  Vfi 
Heigh  t  of  Bolster,  30  in,  ^ 

TmsisJttsT  tbs  Waook  yor  yocb  Farm.  a 

whether  it  be  Wet,  sandy  or  sidehilt  It  Will  fB\  L\L>yR 
Cost  yoit  nothing  to  investigate.  Send  fid-  £ 

dress,  name  of  county  and  fins  paper.  If  you  !|  yffptj, df- 
Wish  agency,  ask  for  it.  We  will  send  you  a  rvil  fa 
book  of  photographic  views,  showing  how  >•  ,  \/\l  ff 
this  wagon  is  used  in  every  State  in  the  VAJr  kV 
Union.  We  can  furnish  you  with  the  best  jiB 

metal  wheels  at  the  lowest  prices  for  your  '  '\J  jjw 
old  farm  wagons.  — 

Write  to  FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 
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Ensilage  Rook  (HOW  TO  HEAT  A  DROUTH  )  a  very  valuable  handbook 
for  Stock  Feeders,  mailed  free.  A  Iso  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  if  you 
name  this  paper.  SHALLEY  JIIFG.  CO.,  .Hanitowoc,  WIs. 
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catalogue  free.  Largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  manure  spreaders  In  the  world. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS  Established  1852. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  WINTER  OATS. 

They  Lived  Through  the  Cold  Season. 

Is  there  a  variety  that  will  stand  the  winter  as  far  North  aa 
northern  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  etc.,  or  even 
further  North  ?  _ 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  trial  of  last  year  shows  that  there  may 
he.  Rust-proof ,  early,  a  sure  crop.  Not  one  plant 
injured  during  the  past  severe  winter. 


Not  to  use  the  convenient  “about,”  but  to  be 
accurate,  The  R.  N.  Y.  began  to  investigate  oats  in 
1881.  The  investigations  were  to  help  decide  (1)  the 
most  productive  kinds ;  (2)  those  with  the  stiffest 
straw;  (3)  the  earliest;  (4)  those  which  would  best 
resist  rust,  and  (5)  finally  to  detect  whether  the  so- 
called  new  kinds  being  introduced  were  really  new  or 
merely  old  kinds  in¬ 
troduced  under  new 
names.  At  that  time, 
much  was  said  of 
winter  oats  as  raised 
in  Virginia.  Georgia, 
and  other  Southern 
States.  Desiring  to 
find  out  just  how 
hardy  these  winter 
oats  were,  we  secured 
samples  of  several 
supposed-to-be  differ 
ent  varieties,  and 
sowed  them  in  the 
fall.  Not  a  plant 
ever  survived  the 
winter. 

Last  summer,  Mr. 

C.  M.  Taylor,  of  Bar- 
boursville,  Va.,  sent 
us  a  small  quantity 
of  a  winter  variety, 
which  he  requested 
us  to  sow  during 
August — a  variety 
that  he  had  sown  for 
many  years,  selecting 
every  year  his  seed 
with  much  care.  The 
history  of  this  varie¬ 
ty,  in  so  far  as  he 
knows  anything 
about  it,  is  given  be¬ 
low.  We  often  try 
experiments  without 
the  least  faith  that 
they  will  amount  to 
anything,  or  prove  of 
any  practical  value.  It  was  so  with  these  oats.  In 
truth,  we  prepared  a  plot,  and  sowed  them  more  to 
oblige  our  correspondent  than  for  any  other  reason. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  August  was  a 
droughty  month  at  the  Rural  Grounds.  So  dry  was 
the  soil  that  we  could  not  fit  it  for  oats,  or  any  other 


were  suffering  from  dry  weather.  On  June  10,  they 
averaged  three  feet  seven  inches  tall,  and  about  half 
the  panicles  were  out  of  the  sheaths.  Other  oats 
were  not  over  one-third  that  height.  June  15  the 
height  averaged  four  feet,  the  panicles  all  out.  “  A 
splendid  mass  of  rank  verdure  without  a  particle  of 
rust.  June  19  the  average  height  of  the  oats  was 
four  feet  eight  inches,  the  panicles  10  inches,  spread¬ 
ing.  The  spring  oats  of  the  several  fields  about  us 
were  not  yet  headed  out,  and  but  a  foot  in  height, 
owing  to  drought,  from  which  the  winter  oats  were 
not  suffering  in  the  least. 

On  June  25,  the  plants  averaged  nearly  five  feet 
high.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  a  gale  and  a  heavy 
shower  lodged  about  halt  of  the  plot.  They  were 
sown  much  too  thick.  The  oats  were  then  in  the 
milk,  the  widely  spreading,  loose  panicles  from  8  to  12 
inches  long.  There  were  about  50  pairs  to  the  panicle, 


the  larger  of  the  pair  being  larger  than  most  spring 
oats,  the  smaller,  smaller. 

Because  these  oats  passed  the  exceptionally  trying 
winter  of  1894-5,  without  injury,  are  we  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  variety  may  fairly  be  considered 
hardy  for  this  climate?  If  so,  it  will  appear  to  our 


Mr.  Taylor  says:  “I  shall  consider  it  a  compliment  if 
you  will  name  the  variety  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
winter  oats.”  Now  let  us  give  our  readers  what  Mr. 
Taylor  has  to  say  : 

“  My  father  raised  these  winter  oats  in  the  seven¬ 
ties,  near  Richmond,  Ya.  He  does  not  know  where 
the  variety  originated.  The  sample  I  sent  you  was 
of  those  I  have  been  sowing  continually  in  the  fall 
from  selected  seed  for  the  past  12  years.  The  winter 
of  1883-4  was  exceedingly  cold  after  Christmas,  the 
thermometer  showing  five  degrees  below  zero.  The 
following  summer  was  dry.  There  was  a  heavy  crop 
of  winter  oats  ;  spring  oats  a  failure.  The  winter  of 
1890-91  was  very  mild,  and  followed  by  a  dry  summer; 
the  winter  oats  gave  a  tremendous  crop,  while  the 
spring  oats  failed.  The  winter  of  1892-3  was  very 
cold,  with  little  snow.  The  spring  was  seasonable, 
and  crops  of  both  spring  and  winter  oats  were  har¬ 
vested.  The  winter 
of  1894-95  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registered 
12. degrees  below 
zero  ;  we  had  a  good 
crop  of  winter  oats. 

“  No  spring  oats 
are  sown  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity.  These  winter 
oats,  if  sown  early 
in  the  spring,  are  su¬ 
perior  to  any  spring 
variety  I  have  ever 
tried.  If  sown  late, 
the  chances  are  that 
they  will  be  a  fail¬ 
ure. 

“  The  yield  of  win¬ 
ter  oats  is  much 
greater  per  acre,  and 
much  heavier  in 
weight — t  hose  fall- 
sown  weighing  from 
38  to  42  pounds  per 
bushel. 

“  These  winter  oats 
ought  to  be  sown  the 
latter  part  of  August 
or  September.  They 
may  be  sown  regard¬ 
less  of  any  drought 
if  the  land  is  well 
prepared,  as  they  do 
not  dry  or  rot  as 
wheat  does ;  the  fly 
does  not  molest  them, 
so  there  is  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended 
from  sowing  too 
early.  In  this  climate,  they  may  be  grazed  all  winter 
by  calves  and  colts.” 

What  the  Experts  Have  to  Say. 

On  June  2,  the  following  note  was  mailed  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  friends  and  correspondents  : 


winter  crop  until  September.  A  small  plot  was  then 
spaded  under  and  raked,  and  the  oats  sown  not  until 
September  15.  We  may  say  that  last  winter  was  one 
of  exceptionable  severity.  Near  the  oats  plot  was 
one  of  Crimson  clover,  in  which  it  had  passed  two 
preceding  winters  in  safety.  Every  plant  was  killed. 
The  following  notes  will  show  our  friends  how  the 
winter  oats  behaved. 

They  made  a  thrifty  growth  until  frosts,  more 
thrifty  than  either  rye  or  wheat.  Not  a  plant  was  in¬ 
jured  by  the  winter.  The  first  heads  appeared  June  3, 
when  the  plants  were  three  feet  high,  the  leaves 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  spring 
oats  of  several  fields  near  by  were  not  half  so  tall,  and 


friends  that  the  discovery  is  a  most  important  one. 
If  the  variety  is  what  it  seems  to  be  from  this  trial, 
many,  if  not  most,  farmers  will  prefer  it  to  spring 
varieties,  because  it  is  exempt  from  all  the  objections 
that  can  be  made  to  spring  oats.  They  mature  long 
before  spring  oats  ;  they  are  not  affected  by  drought 
or  rust  ;  the  oats  are  heavier  than  spring-sown  oats, 
the  yield  greater  of  both  straw  and  oats,  and  for  hay 
or  pasture,  the  variety  may  have  an  exceptional  value. 

History  of  the  Oats. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
been  the  first  to  show  that  there  is  a  variety  of  oats 
hardy  enough  to  endure,  possibly,  severer  climates, 


Will  you  please  tell  us  how  far  north  you  have  known  the  so 
called  winter  oats,  sown  from  August  15  to  September  15,  to  stand 
the  winter  without  mulch  or  protection  ?  What  do  you  consider 
the  advantages  of  winter  oats  ? 

And  the  answers  follow  : 

The  winter  oats  have  been  tested  on  our  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  farm,  but  were  entirely  unable  to  endure 
our  winters.  This  is  all  that  I  can  say  in  regard  to 
this  crop  in  the  West.  e.  8.  goff. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

As  oatsare  by  nature  adapted  to  a  cool,  moist  climate, 
the  only  way  they  can  be  pushed  very  fax'  toward  the 
tropics,  is  by  getting  them  out  of  the  way  before  the 
hot,  dry  season.  The  point  would  soon  be  reached 
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where  they  could  be  raised  as  a  winter  crop  and  from 
such  a  region  could  be  gradually  worked  North,  and 
the  so-called  winter  oats  be  developed.  So  far  as  I 
am  aware,  however,  no  variety  has  yet  been  developed 
to  endure  the  temperature  we  get  here  during  some 
part  of  the  winter.  Just  how  far  North  they  can  be 
safely  counted  upon,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Illinois  Ex.  Station  (Urbana).  eugknk  davenfort. 

1  have  had  no  experience  or  information  which 
touches  the  winter  oats  question,  except  what  I  have 
observed  on  our  ranch,  700  miles  south  of  Chicago  and 
200  miles  north  of  New  Orleans.  There  oats  are  fre¬ 
quently  sowed  in  December,  but  they  are  often  winter- 
killed.  The  same  varieties  are  sowed  in  the  winter  as 
in  the  spring.  My  impression  is  that  winter  oats  bear 
the  same  relation  to  what  is  known  as  spring  oats,  as 
spring  wheat  bears  to  winter  wheat — simply  a  hardy, 
acclimated,  sub-variety  of  that  which  is  usually 
grown.  The  advantages  of  sowing  oats  in  September, 
i  f  it  can  be  successfully  done  are,  that  they  ripen  earlier 
and  thereby  escape  damage  from  rust.  They  are 
almost  certain  to  be  plumper  and  of  a  better  quality 
than  when  sown  in  the  spring  My  experience  in 
raising  oats  leads  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
earlier  we  can  get  them  in — in  the  spring — the  better. 
I  have  often  known  a  week’s  delay  in  sowing  to  make 
the  difference  between  70  and  25  bushels  per  acre, 
and  the  lesser  yield,  the  late  sown,  would  be  of  a 
quality  far  inferior  to  those  which  are  sowed  early. 
Then,  too,  early  sowed  grain  does  not  require  as  much 
seed  as  late  sowed,  and  the  straw  of  the  early  is  very 
much  brighter  and  stiffer,  and,  therefore,  is  not  so 
likely  to  lodge.  From  what  I  can  learn,  I  believe 
that  fall-sowed  oats  will  not  be  likely  to  be  very 
profitable  except  in  rare  cases,  because  they  will  be 
winterkilled  or  injured  so  frequently  as  to  make  them 
unprofitable.  r.  p.  Roberts. 

Director  Cornell  Ex.  Station  (Ithaca). 

The  most  northerly  point  that  I  have  learned  of  oats 
surviving  the  winter,  is  in  .Jennings  County,  Ind., 
about  39  degrees  N.  latitude.  I  have  also  received 
letters  from  farmers  informing  me  that  they  grew 
winter  oats  in  Jackson  and  Washington  Counties,  near 
by  Jennings.  These  were  grown  on  quite  an  exten¬ 
sive  scale,  and  last  fall  quite  a  large  acreage  was 
sown  in  Jackson  County,  I  am  told.  If  it  is  sufficiently 
demonstrated  that  winter  oats  will  survive  the  winter 
at  these  points,  no  doubt  they  will  live  through  the  win¬ 
ter  in  other  points  in  southern  Indiana.  In  Tippecanoe 
County,  between  40  degrees  and  41  degrees  N.  latitude, 
we  sowed  last  fall  two  lots  of  winter  oats,  from  seed 
grown  in  southern  Indiana.  These  plots  were  entirely 
winterkilled.  In  New  York  State,  at  Geneva,  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  grow  numerous  varieties  of  winter  oats, 
but  they  were  killed  out  completely  by  freezing.  A 
seedsman  in  Indianapolis  has  been  extensively  adver¬ 
tising  winter  oats  seed,  claiming  that  the  plants 
would  withstand  the  severest  cold.  This,  however, 
was  an  unfair  statement,  not  based  on  fact.  Some  of 
the  plants  killed  here  were  grown  from  seed  from  this 
firm.  At  a  later  date  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  some 
of  the  growers  in  southern  Indiana  as  to  how  their 
oats  survived  the  winter. 

I  have  never  seen  winter  oats  north  of  Virginia.  We 
cannot  raise  them  in  Massachusetts,  but  that  is  not 
proof  that  they  may  not  be  grown  even  further  North 
than  this  State  in  localities  where  the  snow  fall  is 
greater,  and  (because  the  snow  lies  later  in  spring) 
the  trying  period  of  alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
shorter.  Thus,  for  example  Alfalfa  and  Crimson 
clover  do  better  in  parts  of  Canada  than  here  ;  Crim¬ 
son  clover  almost  invariably  “  spring-kills  ”  here.  To 
do  their  best,  oats  require  a  long  period  of  cool,  moist 
weather,  for  root  extension  and  tillering  ;  and  these 
conditions  are  better  secured  with  winter  than  with 
spring  varieties.  In  consequence  of  more  extensive 
root  development,  and  greater  tillering  before  the 
plant  shoots,  winter  varieties  will  yield  more  than 
spring.  wm.  p.  BKOOK8. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  (Amherst) 

In  all  of  my  experience,  I  have  not  mulched  oats 
here,  and  the  practical  growing  of  them  in  this  State 
has  been  without  winter  protection,  1  believe.  The 
advantages  of  winter  oats  are  important.  They  may 
be  sown  in  the  fall  on  lands  which  teams  cannot  plow 
or  cultivate  early  enough'  in  the  spring  to  get  in  the 
seed  to  the  best  advantage.  Further,  the  plants  will 
get  an  early  start,  so  that  the  prospects  are  more 
favorable  for  securing  a  crop  of  grain  before  summer 
droughts  begin,  or  before  rust  occurs.  Winter  oats 
are,  in  nearly  all  cases,  a  so-called  rust-proof  form. 
This  is,  in  a  measure,  due  to  their  early  maturity, 
rather  than  to  their  notably  great  resisting  power 
to  rust.  They  mature  before  rust  has  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  for  growth.  Another  advantage  from  this 
class  of  oats,  comes  from  winter  or  spring  pasturage, 
the  same  as  winter  wheat  or  rye  may  be  pastured.  In 
some  parts  of  the  South,  this  is  a  very  important 
matter. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  oats  would  survive  the 


winter  in  Indiana,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
ultimately,  through  selection  and  gradual  acclima¬ 
tion,  we  may  be  able  to  sow  our  oat  crop  in  the  fall, 
the  same  as  the  wheat  crop.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  boundaries  for  the  winter  growing  of  the  oat,  are 
gradually  moving  northward.  C.  s.  plumb. 

Indiana  Experiment  Station  (Lafayette). 

Winter  oats  have  not  been  grown  with  success,  to 
my  knowledge,  in  this  State.  They  do  not  work  into 
the  Ohio  rotation  to  advantage.  If  they  could  be 
sown  after  the  harvesting  of  the  corn  crop,  in  late 
October  or  early  September,  our  farmers  would  be 
more  willing  to  try  them.  j.  fremont  hickman. 

Ohio  Experiment  Station  (Wooster). 

We  know  of  no  winter  oats  of  any  account  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.  w.  j.  beal. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

What  Two  Farmers  Say. 

I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  winter  oats  suc¬ 
ceeding  “  without  mulch  or  protection  ”  beyond  the 
southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  the  early 
seeding  of  the  spring  oats,  indispensable  to  a  fair 
crop,  gives  the  winter  variety  one  important  advan¬ 
tage.  The  soil  in  early  spring,  as  a  rule,  is  too  full  of 
water  to  plow  without  more  or  less  injury  to  it,  and 
loss  of  fertility.  Besides  this,  putting  wet  soil  in  con¬ 
dition  to  receive  seed,  is  an  agricultural  impossibility. 
The  greater  yield  of  the  winter  variety,  is  another 
important  point  in  its  favor.  The  strong,  robust  con¬ 
dition  of  the  plants,  that  have  had  all  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  nature  provides  for  sending  their  roots  deep  into 
the  soil,  insures  to  them  greater  ability  to  resist  hot, 
drying  weather  which  generally  occurs  at  the  critical 
stage  of  the  oat  plant’s  growth  here.  In  short,  the 
winter  variety,  is  a  stronger  grower,  heavier  yielder, 
and  surer  cropper  than  the  spring  oat.  j.  w.  kerb. 

Caroline  County,  Md. 

In  the  summer  ol  1879,  my  brother  brought  out  from 
Boxley,  near  Maidstone,  Kent,  England,  a  quart  of 
drab-colored  oats,  which  were  used  there,  and  in  other 
parts  of  England  for  feeding  to  race  horses.  The  oats 
were  a  fair  size  and  very  plump  and  heavy,  weighing 
about  40  pounds  per  bushel.  I  sowed* the  sample  on 
fairly  good  land  and  harvested  six  sheaves  which  the 
next  year  gave  four  bushels  of  clean  seed.  This  I 
sowed  on  four  acres  which  yielded  1G9  bushels  by 
measure,  weighing  40  pounds  per  bushel.  From  this 
crop,  the  seed  was  sent  to  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  I  am  still  raising  the  same  oats,  which 
have  never  failed,  no  matter  what  kind  of  a  winter 
we  had.  Here  the  winter  oats  will  yield  three  bushels 
to  one  of  spring  oats.  They  will  go  two  to  one  sowed 
as  a  spring  oat.  c.  H.  constable. 

Richmond  County,  Va. 

A  Success  In  Northeast  Virginia. 

In  the  fall  of  1892,  I  purchased  10  bushels  of  a  variety 
of  so-called  winter  oats  which  was  named  Virginia 
Gray.  They  were  drilled  in  about  October  15,  with 
400  pounds  of  a  fertilizer  containing  about  two  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  seven  or  eight  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  three  of  potash.  The  land  had  produced  that 
year  a  fair  crop  of  corn.  The  oats  came  up  well  and 
grew  rapidly  until  cold  weather  set  in  ;  but  before 
spring  opened,  the  brown  appearance  of  the  field  was 
very  discouraging,  and  it  appeared  that  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  my  neighbors  that  they  would  prove  a  total 
failure,  were  to  be  verified.  In  March,  however,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  plants  began  to  show 
some  signs  of  life,  and  we  finally  harvested  about  40 
bushels  to  the  acre  of  oats  that  weighed  3 8%  pounds 
to  the  struck  bushel,  as  they  came  from  the  thrashing 
machine.  The  following  year,  we  seeded  about  10 
acres,  some  10  days  earlier  than  the  preceding  year. 
About  four  acres  of  these  were  so  rank  and  contained 
such  a  tall  growth  of  Timothy  that  we  cut  them  for 
hay,  and  from  the  remaining  six  acres  harvested  45 
bushels  to  the  acre,  of  oats  that  weighed  39  pounds 
when  thrashed.  Last  fall,  we  seeded  23  acres  about 
September  20,  on  land  which  slopes  gently  to  the 
north.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  winter, 
which  is  said  by  our  oldest  residents  to  have  been  the 
most  severe  in  their  recollection,  the  entire  field  came 
through  without  any  loss  from  winterkilling,  and  is 
now  (J  illy  1),  covered  with  a  crop  that  is  breast  high, 
and  ready  to  cut.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  yield  per 
acre  will  be  as  great  this  year  as  before,  but  the  oats 
may  weigh  a  little  less  because,  just  as  they  were 
heading,  we  had  several  very  hot  days  and  nights. 

We  do  not  feel  any  doubt  as  to  the  hardiness  of 
winter  oats  in  this  locality,  and  from  the  way  in  which 
they  came  through  the  recent  hard  winter,  1  should 
think  that  they  might  prove  hardy  in  New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island,  and  probably  along  the  Connecticut 
coast.  The  tops  always  turn  brown  in  the  spring,  but 
the  roots  seem  to  retain  their  vitality  almost  as  well 
as  winter  wheat.  I  suppose  that  the  average  crop  of 
spring  oats  in  our  locality  will  not  exceed  30  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  any  farmer  who  gets  spring  oats  from 


his  land  which  weigh  more  than  30  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  considers  himself  fortunate. 

The  variety  of  winter  oats  above  mentioned  is  not 
very  attractive  to  look  at,  as  the  kernels  are  a  dark 
gray  in  color,  and  dull  looking,  but  the  oats  are  sweet 
and  heavy.  I  shall  have  no  seed  for  sale  because  (and 
here  comes  in  my  only  unfortunate  experience)  the 
field  contains  a  large  proportion  of  chess.  Every 
grower  of  winter  oats  in  my  locality  reports  the  same 
condition.  None  of  us  noticed  it  last  year,  but  I  think 
that  there  was  a  small  proportion  which  was  unob¬ 
served,  and  that,  without  knowing  it,  we  seeded  our 
fields.  Some,  however,  think  that  the  prevalence  of 
chess  this  year  is  owing  to  the  season,  though  there 
seems  to  be  none  growing  in  the*  winter  wheat. 

Winter  oats  should  be  seeded  in  the  fall  in  this 
locality  not  later  than  October  1,  in  order  that  a  fair 
growth  of  tops  and  roots  may  be  made  before  winter 
sets  in.  They  mature  only  a  few  days  after  winter 
wheat,  being  usually  ready  for  harvesting  by  June  20 
to  25.  I  fancy  that  this  year's  crop  is  hardier  than 
the  first  one,  though  I  may  be  mistaken  in  this.  I 
forgot  to  say  that,  except  the  first  year,  we  seeded 
with  oats  of  our  own  raising,  and  that  the  fertiliza¬ 
tion  each  year  was  about  the  same.  The  present  crop 
of  winter  oats,  however,  is  on  land  which  produced, 
last  year,  a  very  good  crop  of  spring  oats.  Grass 
seeding  with  winter  oats  seems  to  be  quite  as  success¬ 
ful  as  with  winter  wheat.  We  have  this  year  a  good 
stand  of  both  Timothy  and  clover.  Our  soil  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sand  and  clay,  the  clay  predominating,  and 
appears  to  be  deficient  in  humus.  It  is  only  mod¬ 
erately  fertile,  but  responds  readily  to  cultivation 
and  fertilization,  being  particulax-ly  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  stable  manure.  A.  x.  ii. 

Fairfax  County,  Ya. 

A  MODEL  DAIRY  FARM  IN  OHIO. 

THE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  A  BUTTER  FACTORY. 

How  the  Business  Started. 

Last  winter,  I  called  on  L.  S.  Condit,  who  has,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  complete  farm  dairy  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Condit  formerly  followed  mixed  farming  and 
stock  raising.  Three  years  ago,  when  a  creamery  was 
built  in  a  neighboring  town,  he  took  a  share  in  the 
stock  and  began  disposing  of  his  horses  and  sheep, 
and  replacing  them  with  cows.  He  hauled  his  milk 
to  the  village  creamery  one  year.  The  returns  were 
very  satisfactory,  but  being  over  four  miles  distant, 
he  soon  began  to  think  that  the  labor  of  hauling  so 
far,  and  the  inconveniences,  were  too  great.  Not 
infrequently,  there  would  be  a  can  of  sour  milk,  and 
usually  the  skim-milk  would  sour  and  thicken  in  hot 
weather  before  he  could  get  it  home,  where  it  was 
designed  for  calves  ;  this  was  a  great  annoyance  and 
loss.  He  began  to  investigate  the  equipments  for  a 
private  dairy  and  soon  decided  to  establish  a  butter 
factory  at  home,  and  run  the  risk  of  finding  a  profit¬ 
able  market. 

He  built  his  creamery  between  the  house  and  barn, 
and  just  at  the  edge  of  a  well.  The  power  for  separ¬ 
ating,  churning  and  pumping  water,  is  supplied  by 
his  bull,  which  works  a  tread-power.  The  building 
and  equipment  cost  about  $500  and  is  15x32  feet.  He 
has  a  U.  S.  separator  No.  5,  with  a  capacity  of  300 
pounds  of  milk  an  hour.  This  is  the  average  amount 
actually  put  through.  He  works  his  butter  by  hand 
with  a  Eureka  worker.  The  only  objects  sought  in 
working  it  are  to  press  out  the  water  and  buttermilk, 
and  thoroughly  to  incorporate  the  salt.  When  I 
called,  there  were  about  70  pounds  upon  the  worker. 
I  staid  to  see  this  cut  into  one-pound  blocks,  and  each 
pound  separately  wrapped  in  parchment  paper,  and 
carefully  put  away  in  the  storage  room. 

Mr.  Condit  now  has  a  contract  with  one  of  the  State 
institutions  at  Columbus,  to  take  all  his  butter  for  a 
year  at  25  cents  per  pound,  and  they  pay  the  express- 
age.  He  also,  sends  his  buttermilk  to  the  same  insti¬ 
tution  at  five  cents  per  gallon.  During  the  winter  he 
churns  three  times  a  week,  and  does  not  churn  any 
cream  less  than  12  hours  old.  During  the  summer,  he 
churns  every  day.  To  my  query  regarding  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  the  churning  is  done,  he  named  68 
degrees  for  winter,  and  58  to  60  degrees  for  summer. 
The  cream  is  ripened  by  the  natural  ferment. 

Something  About  the  Farm. 

The  farm,  which  he  himself  conducts,  contains  230 
acres.  He  has  thrown  70  acres,  a  corner  of  the  farm 
bordering  the  road  on  two  sides,  into  one  field,  and 
taken  away  the  road  fence.  This  he  farms  in  a  three- 
year  rotation,  corn,  wheat  and  clover.  All  the  ma¬ 
nure  after  harvest  until  the  ground  is  plowed  next 
spring,  is  put  upon  the  clover.  This  gives  each  strip 
of  ground  a  coat  of  manure  once  in  three  years.  His 
land  was  previously  thoroughly  tile  drained,  hence  he 
has  a  pretty  good  assurance  of  heavy  crops.  How¬ 
ever,  the  large  Southern  corn  has  not  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  ensilage  with  him,  and  he  now  thinks  that 
he  will  depend  upon  the  common  field  variety  he  has 
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grown  for  grain.  In  favorable  years,  he  will  not  get 
so  much  feed  from  an  acre,  but  he  has  found  that  the 
large  variety  had  to  be  supplemented  with  some  grain 
meal,  and  the  extra  expense  of  preparing  this,  he 
thinks,  more  than  counterbalances  the  gain.  He  this 
year  used  one-half  the  common  field  variety  in  filling 
his  silo,  and  thinks  that  with  bran  added  he  has  a 
very  satisfactory  lation.  He  deems  it  wise  to  sell 
wheat  or  feed  it  to  hogs,  and  use  bran,  even  at  present 
prices  as  a  supplement  to  the  ensilage  for  the  cows. 

His  cows  are  put  into  the  barn  about  November  1 
to  remain,  save  when  let  out  to  drink,  for  six  months, 
or  until  grass  has  made  a  considerable  start  in  the 
spring.  They  are  kept  in  the  common  rigid  stanchion 
on  a  cement  floor  with  a  gutter  behind  them.  They 
stand  in  two  rows  facing  each  other  and  eat  from  a 
common  manger  which  is,  in  reality,  just  the  floor 
they  stand  upon.  The  silo  stands  at  one  end  of  the 
barn,  and  the  ensilage  is  delivered  directly  into  one 
end  of  this  manger.  His  method  of  feeding  is  to  have 
a  man  put  down  ensilage  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
He  uses  a  large  basket,  such  as  will  hold  (58  pounds  of 
ear  corn,  and  this  full  is  divided  among  three  cows. 
When  the  ensilage  is  distributed,  four  or  five  quarts 
of  bran  are  poured  over  each  cow’s  pile  of  ensilage. 
This  constitutes  the  morning  feed.  After  breakfast, 
they  are  milked,  then  turned  out  to  drink  ;  while  out, 
their  stables  are  cleaned  and  re-bedded.  The  cows  are 
then  put  back  for  the  day.  When  asked  if  he  thought 
once  a  day  often  enough  to  water,  he  replied  that  after 
they  acquired  that  habit,  it  seemed  that  they  did  not 
want  it  oftener.  At  noon,  they  are  given  as  much  hay 
from  the  mow  above  as  they  will  eat  up  clean.  At 
night,  the  same  ration  is  given  as  in  the  morning, 
with  the  addition  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each 
cow.  The  amount  of  ensilage  fed  has  been  found  by 
trials  to  be  about  the  limit  of  what  they  will  eat. 

The  Herd  and  Its  Improvement. 

His  cows  are  high-grade,  and  thoroughbred  Jerseys. 
His  cows  now  average  for  the  entire  milking  period, 
about  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  butter  a  day.  On 
his  home  farm,  Mr.  Condit  aims  to  keep  35  cows,  and 
to  raise  most  of  the  heifer  calves  to  maturity.  He 
keeps  a  registered  Jersey  bull  which,  with  his  service 
in  the  herd  and  work  on  the  tread-power,  is  the  most 
profitable  animal  he  has.  While  Mr.  Condit  considers 
his  present  herd  a  profitable  one,  he  hopes  to  improve 
it  greatly.  He  designs  to  keep  three  or  four  brood 
sows  whose  pigs  are  raised  largely  on  the  skim-milk, 
lie  pushes  the  pigs  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  125  pounds 
or  a  little  more,  and  sells  to  make  room  for  the 
younger  ones. 

Mr.  Condit  is  enthusiastic  in  his  recommendation  of 
the  silo  ;  he  thinks  it  by  far  the  most  economical 
method  of  handling  a  corn  crop.  His  silo  is  17  feet 
square,  inside  measurement,  and  24  feet  deep.  This 
he  finds  will  hold  barely  enough  to  feed  his  35  cows 
during  the  six  winter  months.  He  winters  his  work 
teams  and  young  heifers  upon  dry  feed.  He  cuts  his 
dry  corn  fodder,  and  thinks  that  it  pays  in  the  in¬ 
creased  available  food  value,  also  in  the  convenience 
with  which  it  is  scored  and  fed.  Mr.  Condit  keeps 
two  work  teams,  and  employs  two  men  by  the  year. 
The  dairy  business  conducted  on  this  plan,  is  now 
the  most  profitable  farming  industry  in  this  county  ; 
but  it  is  made  such  by  a  devotion  equaled  only  by 
that  of  the  marriage  relation.  There  can  be  no  sum¬ 
mer  or  winter  vacations,  or  even  holidays.  Even  Sun¬ 
days  have  a  large  work  of  necessity,  h.  p.  miller. 

Delaware  County,  O. 


CULTIVATING  OVER  CHESTNUT  STUMPS. 

The  chestnut  flourishes  in  rich,  sandy  loam,  on  roll¬ 
ing  land,  and  growing  tall  and  broad  and  leafy,  de¬ 
velops  a  network  of  roots  that  are  interlaced  every 
few  inches,  and  make  an  anchorage  that  clings  to¬ 
gether  in  spite  of  any  cheap  way  of  removing  the 
stumps.  Heavy  charges  of  Hercules  powder  blow  big 
holes  in  the  sandy  subsoil,  exposing  and  tearing  some 
of  the  roots,  but  not  accomplishing  much  save  to  make 
tedious  grubbing  possible.  Applied  in  a  hole  bored 
in  the  stump,  the  explosive  tears  away  the  top  but 
does  little  injury  to  the  network  of  roots  below.  My 
farm  is  a  chestnut  ridge,  and  I  still  have  10  acres  of 
forest  that  it  is  desirable  to  clear  and  turn  to  berry 
growing,  so  it  has  been  a  vital  question  what  to  do. 
Every  other  variety  of  stump  can  be  eradicated  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  or  by  waiting  for  natural  causes  half 
a  dozen  years  ;  so  I  have  only  to  tolerate  the  chest¬ 
nut,  and  to  make  this  nuisance  tolerable  o  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  orchards,  and  raspberry  plantations. 

I  have  found  but  one  best  way.  This  is  shown  at 
Eig.  179.  I  take  one  of  the  modern,  narrow-bladed, 
quick-cutting,  cross-cut  saws  and  saw  off  the  stump 
just  above  ground.  In  clearing,  I  saw  the  trees  low 
down  and  make  no  stumps,  but  I  have  30  or  40  stumps 
cut  from  five  to  ten  years  ago,  which  I  am  treating  to 
decapitation,  as  fast  as  1  bring  the  land  under  culti¬ 
vation.  They  are  cut  low,  none  being  more  than  26 


inches  high,  so  we  cut  off  a  length  of  stove  wood  17 
inches  long.  In  many  cases,  this  leaves  no  stump  of 
any  account,  and  in  the  tallest  the  stumps  are  only 
eight  or  nine  inches  high,  and  a  reaper  or  mower 
could  be  worked  over  them  if  I  were  growing  grain. 
As  it  is,  I  can  plant  raspberries  or  blackberries  or 
trees  without  reference  to  the  stumps,  as  a  horse  pays 
no  more  attention  to  them  than  to  a  stone,  and  the 
cultivator  is  easily  swung  over  them.  The  advantage 
in  plowing  is  plainly  seen,  and  in  using  the  disc  har¬ 
row,  Cutaway,  and  roller,  all  stumps  sawed  within 
five  inches  of  the  ground  offer  no  serious  obstruction. 
My  man  runs  over  those  that  are  eight,  with  the  disc. 
I  believe  that  it  takes  less  time  to  saw  off  a  stu  up, 
than  is  lost  in  hindrance,  in  plowing,  fitting  and  cul¬ 
tivating  around  it  in  one  season  in  growing  a  berry 
plantation.  Then  I  get  the  wood,  and  three  30-inch 


stumps  which  may  be  sawed  off  by  two  men  in  an 
hour,  will  split  up  into  about  a  cord,  stove  length. 

East  fall  I  happened  to  be  on  a  farm  owned  by  one 
of  the  noted  educators  of  Ohio,  a  man  who  for  many 
years  has  been  employed  to  teach  at  the  teachers’  in¬ 
stitutes.  He  has  a  pear  orchard,  about  10  years  old, 
of  500  trees,  planted  where  a  heavy  growth  of  burr 
oak  timber  was  cut  off.  Many  large  stumps  were  left, 
and  in  some  cases  the  trees  were  planted  several  feet 
out  of  the  row  to  dodge  stumps,  and  the  stumps  are 
very  much  in  the  way.  It  is  clearly  impossible  to  use 
dynamite,  or  to  pull,  for  this  would  destroy  many 
trees  just  ready  to  bear.  The  only  course  left  is  to 
mitigate  the  evil  by  sawing  close  to  the  ground  and 
let  the  stumps  slowly  rot  away.  In  plowing  next  to 
stumps  sawed  close  to  the  ground,  it  is  possible  after 
the  ground  has  been  plowed  a  couple  of  times,  to 
plow  right  up  to  the  stump  and  set  in  directly  beyond, 
and  three  or  four  minutes’  work  with  the  mattock 
will  dig  up  all  that  remains,  and  all  the  rich  soil 
around  the  stump  may  be  utilized  for  crops  instead  of 
weeds.  l.  b.  pierce. 

Summit  County,  Ohio. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  HIRED  MEN. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  want  a  man  who  is  foul- 
mouthed  and  profane,  who  will  corrupt  my  son  and 
other  young  boys  who  may  be  working  for  me.  I 
always  tell  my  men  when  I  hire  them,  that  I  want  to 
do  all  the  swearing  that  is  done  on  the  farm.  If  at 
any  time  they  feel  that  swearing  is  really  necessary 
to  do  any  piece  of  work,  I  prefer  them  to  call  me. 

Next  in  importance,  I  consider  a  man’s  ability  to 
care  for  and  handle  a  team.  Some  men  can  do  much 
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more  work  with  a  team  in  a  season,  and  keep  them  in 
good  condition,  on  a  given  amount  of  feed,  than 
others.  The  man  who  makes  but  little  noise  with  his 
mouth  when  working  a  team,  and  drives  slowly  on  the 
road  with  a  load,  is  the  teamster  for  me.  I  want  a 
man  of  reasonably  even  temper,  and  who  is  willing  to 
be  told  ;  a  man  of  some  judgment  and  discretion, 
who,  if  I  am  away  and  circumstances  change,  will 
plan  the  work  accordingly.  A  friend  of  mine  who  is 
one  of  the  best  farmers  in  an  adjoining  county,  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  State,  said  that  he  wanted  his  men  to 
do  just  exactly  as  they  were  told,  if  they  knew  it  was 
wrong.  I  don’t  ;  I  want  a  man  that  1  can  trust  to 
leave  some  things  to  his  judgment. 

If  I  board  a  man,  I  want  one  with  some  degree  of 
neatness  of  person  and  clothing,  who  is  willing  to  lay 
aside  his  heavy,  dirty  boots,  put  on  a  pair  of  slippers, 
and  a  clean,  light-weight  coat  when  with  the  family 
at  meal-time  and  evenings.  I  have  never  yet  found  a 
man  who  was  not  willing  to  do  this,  but  once  or  twice 


I  have  had  to  furnish  the  coat  and  slippers.  Of  course 
I  do  not  ask  this  of  day  help,  only  of  those  who  are  in 
the  family  for  months  or  by  the  year.  Some  may  say 
that  I  have  pictured  an  ideal  hired  man,  that  there 
are  but  few  such.  I  have  only  described  such  as  I 
have  always  hired  with  but  one  exception.  The  only 
trouble  with  him  was  that  he  was  inclined  to  shirk 
when  alone,  and  was  sweet  on  the  hired  girl. 

If  I  want  to  retain  a  man  a  second  year,  I  hire  him 
early  in  the  season.  If  I  want  some  other  man,  I 
inquire  about  him  of  parties  where  he  has  worked, 
also  of  the  neighbors  of  the  man  for  whom  he  has 
worked.  Sometimes  the  neighbors  know  more  about 
a  hired  man  than  the  employer  does.  In  this  way,  I 
am  always  able  to  get  good  help,  and  I  don’t  pay  the 
highest  wages,  either.  I  always  have  plenty  of  appli¬ 
cants  as  soon  as  it  is  known  that  I  have  a  vacant 
place. 

I  think  it  best  always  to  have  a  written  contract, 
duly  signed  by  both  parties,  and  each  have  a  copy. 
Then  each  one  knows  just  what  is  expected  of  him, 
and  no  chance  can  arise  for  a  misunderstanding, 
quarrel  or  suit  at  law.  Almost  every  year  there  is  a 
suit  in  our  county  or  Supreme  Court,  between  employer 
and  employee,  not  to  mention  numerous  petty  suits 
in  justices’  courts  which,  probably,  could  have  been 
avoided  by  a  good,  strong,  clear  contract. 

Some  points  which  are  important  in  a  contract  are 
specifications  of  the  kind  of  labor  to  be  performed, 
hours  per  day,  holidays  and  lost  time.  I  insert  the 
work  “  on  the  farm  or  elsewhere,  as  the  party  of  the 
first  part  may  desire  or  direct.”  I  once  had  a  man  re¬ 
fuse  to  help  a  neighbor  in  exchanging  work.  He 
said  that  “  he  was  hired  to  work  for  me  on  m\i  farm." 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  went  and  helped  the  neighbor, 
but  I  have  since  been  told  that  the  man  was  right. 
Specify  the  amount  to  be  paid  and  when,  so  much 
per  week  or  month.  It  is  best  to  keep  back  a  few 
dollars  per  month.  A  workman  generally  feels  better 
if  he  has  “  something  coming,”  and  he  is  more  likely 
to  save  a  little  if  there  is  a  lump  coming  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  I  would  also  put  in  a  clause  ir>  which  a  man 
promises  not  to  use  tobacco  about  the  house  or  barn. 
I  will  not  allow  a  man  to  smoke  or  chew  in  the  house, 
and  if  the  Governor  or  President  should  come  into  my 
barn  smoking  tobacco,  I  would  politely  request  him 
to  throw  it  away  ;  and  certainly,  I  would  not  be  less 
polite  to  a  hired  man.  k.  c.  gillett. 


BARNYARD  MANURE  VS.  BAG  FERTILIZER. 

SOME  RESULTS  ON  AN  OHIO  FARM. 

My  soil  is  mostly  of  a  stiff  clay  formation,  the  origi¬ 
nal  timber  being  principally  white  oak,  with  some 
hard  maple,  burr  oak,  and  walnut.  It  is  uncertain 
for  crops  without  tile  drainage,  in  its  natural  condi¬ 
tion,  and  clover  is  the  most  uncertain  of  all  crops. 
To  overcome  all  disadvantages,  I  commenced  at  the 
bottom  to  work  up,  underdraining  being  the  first 
work.  The  next  point  was  to  add  fertility,  and  as  the 
general  verdict  of  the  community  was  that  barnyard 
manure  always  brought  a  return,  and  that  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  were  uncertain,  I  laid  plans  to  secure 
all  the  barnyard  and  stable  manure  possible.  There 
is  a  good  gravel  road  to  the  neighboring  villages,  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  at  most  seasons  of  the  year  to  haul 
large  loads  of  manure.  I  have  made  it  a  point  for  10 
years  to  haul  all  I  could  get  at  times  when  I  could 
spare  the  time  to  haul.  When  I  commenced  to  haul, 
I  had  no  competition  except  from  a  market  gardener 
who  could  not  possibly  use  all  that  was  made  and 
given  away  for  the  hauling.  Now  competition  is  be¬ 
coming  a  strong  factor,  and  this  year  without  straw 
to  furnish  as  bedding  in  exchange  for  the  manure,  I 
shall  get  but  little  for  the  hauling.  During  nine  months 
past,  I  have  hauled  160  heavy  two-liorse  loads  ;  part 
was  obtained  in  exchange  for  straw,  a  large  share  of 
it  was  given  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way. 

Still,  in  the  face  of  these  advantages,  the  question 
often  comes  up,  Is  there  not  a  cheaper  way  ?  The  re¬ 
sults  of  the  past  year  make  the  question  more  em¬ 
phatic  in  many  bearings.  In  hauling  manure,  I  draw 
from  four  to  eight  loads  per  day,  and  usually  haul 
when  other  farm  work  is  not  pressing.  Last  fall,  I 
seeded  to  wheat  a  12%-acre  field.  In  six  years  past, 
it  has  been  top-dressed  twice  with  stable  and  barn¬ 
yard  manure.  I  aim  always  to  put  on  20  loads  per 
acre.  The  wheat  was  sown  after  corn,  the  corn  fol¬ 
lowed  clover,  the  clover  sod  was  manured  from  the 
barn  lots,  stables  and  compost  heap.  During  the 
previous  summer,  I  had  piled  in  one  corner  of  the 
field,  90  loads  of  manure  hauled  from  the  villages.  I 
could  not  scatter  this  as  hauled,  because  I  wished  to 
use  it  on  this  field,  and  could  not  use  it  till  the  hay 
and  seed  crops  were  out  of  the  way.  This  manure 
was  scattered  on  a  plot  extending  east  and  west  across 
the  field,  covering  about  three  acres.  The  remainder 
of  the  field  was  covered  with  manure  fresh  from  the 
stables  and  lots,  and  clover  haulm. 

In  seeding  the  field  to  wheat,  it  was  worked  north 
and  south.  On  12  acres,  I  used  1,600  pounds  of  com- 
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mercial  fertilizer,  part  at  the  rate  of  110  pounds,  and 
the  remainder  at  the  rate  of  150  pounds  per  acre. 

Through  the  part  on  which  I  put  110  pounds,  I  left  a 
strip  two  widths  of  the  drill,  without  fertilizer.  Had 
the  whole  field  been  like  this  strip,  it  would  hardly 
have  been  worth  cutting,  excepting  when  it  crossed 
the  plat  where  the  composted  manure  was  used ; 
here  the  wheat  was  as  good  on  this  strip,  to  all 
appearances,  as  on  either  side  where  the  fertilizer  was 
used.  The  part  of  the  field  where  the  clover  haulm 
was  scattered,  gave  the  poorest  wheat,  doubtless  be¬ 
cause  the  haulm  was  not  thoroughly  rotted.  On  the 
parts  where  the  wheat  was  poorest,  the  damaging 
work  of  the  fly  was  most  noticeable.  Where  the 
change  froin'llOto  150  pounds  of  fertilizer  was  made, 
the  quality  of  the  wheat  was  very  much  improved 
and,  probably,  gave  an  increase  of  four  bushels  per 
acre  over  the  lighter  quantity  used.  A  plot  of  about 
one-half  acre  that  grew  potatoes  before  wheat,  was 
covered  with  clover  haulin  instead  of  manure  before 
plowing;  this  was  sown  to  wheat  10  days  later  than 
the  remainder  of  the  field,  and  without  fertilizer.  Had 
the  whole  field  been  no  better  than  this  plot,  I  would 
not  have  cut  it.  The  average  of  the  whole  field  was 
22  bushels  per  acre. 

While  we  are  a  community  of  small  farmers,  and  all 
grow  wheat  every  year,  but  last  year  a  smaller  acre¬ 
age  than  usual,  this  yield  was  better  than  any  other 
farmer  within  three  miles  of  this  farm,  secured, 
though  many  of  them  own  much  better  land.  A 
neighbor  using  the  same  brand  of  fertilizer  on  land 
of  about  the  same  quality,  got  about  one-half  as  much 
per  acre  ;  but  his  land  never  had  any  manure. 
Another  that  had  used  manure  on  a  part  of  his, 
had  about  12  bushels  per  acre,  but  neither  of 
these  crops  followed  clover  as  mine  did,  and 
both  farmers  are  disposed  to  credit  the  wheat 
yield  to  the  fertilizer.  One  of  these  farmers 
had  his  laud  partially  tile-drained,  the  other 
had  none,  and  to  this  fact  can  probably  be  at¬ 
tributed  the  wheat  failure.  Two  other  neigh¬ 
bors  used  fertilizers  and  got  wheat  of  good 
quality,  but  light  yield,  and  credit  what  they 
got  to  the  use  of  the  fertilizer.  Others  that  used 
no  fertilizer  had  no  wheat  that  would  pay  the 
expense  of  harvesting.  No  fertilizer,  no  crop, 
was  the  accepted  conclusion  this  year. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


THE  GRANGE;  WHAT  IT  HAS  DONE. 

It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  has  given  the  sub¬ 
ject  particular  attention,  that  the  Grange  has 
become  a  potent  factor  in  State  and  National 
legislation.  Its  membership,  though  large,  con¬ 
sists  of  only  a  small  proportion  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  population — New  York  having  30,000,  and 
Pennsylvania  27,000.  As  a  key  to  a  proper  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  purposes  and  influence  of  the 
Grange,  1  make  some  extracts  from  an  address 
delivered  at  Harrisburg,  December  11,  by  the 
Hon.  Leonard  Rhone,  Master  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Grange  : 

“  It  is  the  boast  of  our  organization  that  all 
men  are  free  to  exercise  their  own  political  opinions. 
On  entering  the  Grange,  no  questions  are  asked  as  to 
party  proclivities  :  neither  should  there  be.  Every  one 
is  left  to  exercise  his  own  judgement  as  to  securing  bet¬ 
ter  legislation  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  and 
to  advance  the  social  and  political  interests  of  our 
class  through  the  party  with  which  he  may  prefer  to 
affiliate.  It  must  be  apparent  that  any  other  course 
would  arouse  strife,  prevent  our  acrdng  together  vol¬ 
untarily,  and  culminate  in  disruption  ;  thus  the  very 
object  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  our  organiza¬ 
tion  would  be  defeated.  *  *  * 

“  What  the  Grange  insists  upon  is  equality  before 
the  law.  The  Grange  is  purely  a  farmers’  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  is  for  that  which  s  best  for  the  farmers  of 
the  nation  ;  but  in  seeking  to  advance  the  prosperity 
of  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  it  wages  no  war 
against  any  other  interest  or  pursuit  ;  and  if  you  will 
examine  its  history,  you  will  see  that  it  has  advanced 
along  this  line  during  all  the  years  of  its  existence, 
which  should  commend  it  to  all  well-thinking  farmers.” 

The  following  are  some  of  the  laws  enacted  entirely 
or  in  part  because  of  Grange  influence  :  The  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Law  ;  against  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  imitation  butter  ;  regulating  the  sale  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  this  State  ;  creation  of  the  office  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  ;  providing  for  free  text  books  for 
the  common  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  new  revenue  measure  will  probably  be  presented 
to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  consideration, 
which  will,  it  is  believed,  go  far  towards  removing 
some  or  all  of  the  inequalities  in  existing  laws.  If  so 
much  has  been  possible  with  so  small  a  membership, 
what  may  we  not  expect  if  the  time  ever  comes 
when  the  farmers  of  the  whole  country  awake  to  the 
importance  of  thorough  organization  ?  Of  all  farmers’ 


organizations,  the  Grange  has  accomplished  most.  It 
includes  in  its  aims  all  that  we.  as  a  class,  are  entitled 
to,  and  our  being  divided  among  so  many  societies  is, 
in  a  measure,  a  source  of  weakness,  inasmuch  as  our 
influence  is  less  than  it  would  be  were  we  united  in  one. 

Wilawana,  Pa.  G.  A.  p. 

FOR  WHAT  ARE  WE  FARMING? 

The  story  on  page  477  about  those  two  boys  making 
enough  from  one-half  acre  to  give  themselves  an  out¬ 
ing  last  year,  and  their  parents  one  this  year,  leads 
one  to  ask  :  Are  the  sons  wiser  than  the  parents?  If 
they  can  make  enough  from  one-half  acre  to  give  the 
family  an  expensive  outing  of  two  weeks,  what  is 
the  father  doing  on  the  rest  of  the  farm  ?  And  this 
leads  to  another  query  :  For  what  are  you  farming  ? 
For  your  horses  and  cows?  I  know  men  who  are 
farming  20  to  40  acres  for  their  horses.  They  have 
the  work  teams,  the  boys’  ponies,  the  thoroughbred 
and  the  carriage  team,  and  all  of  these  must  be  well 
fed  with  good  hay  and  grain,  laboriously  raised  on 
the  farm.  They  firmly  believe  that  all  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  are  a  necessity,  and  must  be  kept  and  fed  The 
question  is  :  Are  they  ? 

I  know  others  who  are  devoting  acres  to  growing 
feed  for  cows  that  don’t  pay  for  the  hay  they  con¬ 
sume.  These  cows  drop  their  calves  in  early  spring, 
and  milk  well  for  five  or  six  months,  then  go  dry. 
The  wife  laboriously  churns  the  cream  into  10-cent 
butter,  and  trades  it  for  groceries,  and  the  farmer 
fondly  imagines  that  he  has  made  a  great  saving  of 
cash  by  the  transaction. 
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We  all  know  others  who  are  wrestling  with  the 
soil,  early  and  late,  to  raise  grain  to  get  money  to 
buy  implements  to — rot  in  the  field.  Driving  along 
the  road  last  week,  I  passed  a  brushy  half-acre  in  the 
corner  of  a  large  farm,  on  which  stood  a  mowing 
machine,  spring-tooth  hayrake,  harvester,  corn 
planter,  two  plows  and  two  cultivators,  all  rusting 
and  rotting.  The  owner  of  that  farm  has  no  money 
to  spare  for  outings. 

There  are  others  who  are  working  hard,  year  after 
year,  for  the  benefit  of  the  village  merchant.  They 
buy  goods  of  him  in  little  driblets,  at  50  to  75  per 
cent  above  wholesale  prices,  and  are  rarely  or  never 
out  of  debt.  They  sell  their  crops  before  they  are 
harvested,  and  their  wasteful  practices  utterly  pre¬ 
clude  the  possibility  of  an  outing. 

And  there  are  the  doughty  champions  of  “  personal 
liberty,”  the  chief  supporters  and  mainstay  of  the 
saloons.  They  would  be  ready  to  fight  if  they  were 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  dropping  their  surplus 
into  the  till  of  their  pet  despot.  We  know  well 
enough  what  they  are  farming  for  ;  but  they  don't ! 

1  know  men  who  are  farming  for  their  farms.  That 
is,  they  are  working  80  acres  of  land  to  grow  as  many 
bushels  of  grain  as  could  be  grown  on  40  of  those 
same  acres  with  better  tillage. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to  look  into  this  matter 
a  little  closer,  and  try  to  discover  just  what  we  are 
farming  for,  anyway  ;  and  whether  there  is  any  good 
reason  why  a  little  surplus  for  an  outing  should  not 
show  up  yearly  ?  feed  gkundy. 

Buckwheat  in  the  Siuo. — Can  buckwheat  be  put 
into  the  silo  with  corn,  to  advantage  ?  o.  h.  s. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.  Y. — We  do  not  think  the  plan  would  be  prac¬ 
tical,  and  don't  think  that  the  cows  would  appreciate 
such  buckwheat  cakes.  Who  can  tell  us  about  this, 
or  about  feeding  buckwheat  straw  to  cattle  ? 


SOME  NOTES  ON  MILLET  SEEDING. 

It  is  hard  to  get  a  good  stand  of  millet  in  a  dry 
time.  This  year,  I  sowed  12  acres,  and  while  it  was 
so  dry,  I  sowed  four  acres  on  ground  broken  in  the 
spring,  where  frost  had  killed  the  corn.  This  had 
been  kept  harrowed  till  it  was  moist  and  firm.  If  I 
sowed  broadcast  and  harrowed  in  the  seed,  it  was  so 
dry  and  hot  that  the  mulch  would  part  with  its  mois¬ 
ture,  and  the  seed  would  perish.  So  I  drilled  it  in 
with  a  wheat  drill  which  has  a  sliding  shoe  like  a  corn 
planter;  this  parted  the  dusty  mulch,  and  the  seed 
fell  on  the  dark,  firm,  damp  seed-bed  below.  It  was 
covered  with  damp  and  dry  earth,  but  I  rolled  it,  and 
it  came  up  in  fine  style. 

The  other  eight  acres  were  broken  late  ;  it  was  an 
after  thought.  The  clover  on  that  field  had  perished 
with  the  drought,  till  it  cut  only  one  ton  to  three 
acres.  It  was  broken  as  an  emergency  to  insure  feed, 
and  the  furrow  was  as  fine  and  dry  as  ashes.  I  har- 
ro  ved  both  ways  with  the  spring-tooth,  followed 
with  a  heavy  roller,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
1%  inch  of  rain,  which  soaked  this  seed-bed  thor¬ 
oughly.  1  then  sowed  broadcast,  and  ci'oss-sovved  and 
harrowed,  and  cross-harrowed  and  it  is  coming  as 
pretty  as  a  picture. 

I  once  sowed  millet  on  a  dry  seed-bed  except  that  a 
quarter-inch  rain  had  moistened  the  top  ;  I  harrowed 
it  in,  and  the  seed  sprouted  nicely,  but  being  dry 
below,  it  perished  as  soon  as  the  surface  moisture 
dried  out. 

A  common  mistake  with  millet  is  that  it  is  sowed 
too  late,  and  matures  so  late  that  we  have  no  hay 
weather.  I  once  sowed  at  harvest,  and  got  a 
good  yield.  The  swath  was  over  a  foot  thick, 
but  I  had  to  put  it  up  in  September,  and  the 
dew  didn’t  leave  it  till  near  11,  and  returned  a 
little  after  two  o’clock.  I  was  compelled  to  let 
it  ripen  till  the  stalk  was  woody,  and  the  seed 
would  founder  a  horse,  in  order  to  cure  it. 

Millet  ground  should  be  broken  in  the  spring, 
harrowed  enough  to  conserve  the  moisture  and 
kill  weeds,  and  sowed  as  soon  as  all  danger  of 
frost  is  gone,  say,  June  1  for  the  latitude  of 
Indianapolis.  Then  it  should  be  cut  in  the 
early  dough  state,  stirred  with  a  tedder,  and 
makes  excellent  feed  for  cattle,  and  good  to 
share  with  fodder  and  hay  to  winter  horses  and 
colts.  It  often  yields  three  tons  per  acre. 
Indiana.  e.  h.  collins. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  IN  KENTUCKY. 

A  FAIR  AND  CANDID  ACCOUNT. 

About  May  1,  I  wrote  The  R.  N.-Y.  my  ex¬ 
perience  thus  far  with  Crimson  clover,  and  now 
give  my  further  experience,  both  as  to  pasturage, 
and  for  seed.  On  25  acres,  I  pastured  150  sheep 
and  lambs  pretty  constantly,  from  the  time  it 
furnished  a  good  bite,  and  thought  by  stocking 
heavy  enough  to  keep  the  bloom  down,  the 
pasture  might  last  indefinitely.  But  by  May  5, 
in  spite  of  the  sheep,  the  field  was  a  mass  of  crim¬ 
son  blossoms.  In  watching  the  sheep  while  eat¬ 
ing,  I  found  that  they  were  only  picking  the 
leaves  off,  rarely  touehmg  the  blossom.  About  May  10, 
there  was  such  a  fine  show  for  seed,  that  1  concluded 
to  take  the  sheep  off,  and  did  for  good  on  May  13,  and 
turned  them  on  a  field  of  Red  clover,  where  they  went 
to  picking  the  blossoms  the  first  thing. 

By  the  end  of  June,  I  started  cutting  for  seed  with 
every  promise  of  five  or  six  bushels,  if  not  more,  per 
acre.  I  cut  half  the  field  with  the  mower,  and  raked 
close  behind  the  mower  so  that  it  would  scatter  less  ; 
but  the  waste  was  great.  However,  1  got  this  half  of 
the  field  in  the  barn  in  good,  dry  condition. 

In  cutting  the  other  half  of  the  field,  a  machine 
agent  sent  out  a  self-rake  reaper,  new  style,  for  me  to 
report  on  the  work  it  did.  I  used  it,  and  saved  the 
clover  in  bunches,  in  nice  shape,  with  as  little  waste 
of  seed  as  is  possible.  However,  rains  set  in  right 
away,  and  the  way  that  seed  sprouted  was  almost  past 
belief.  I  gently  turned  over  the  bunches  as  soon  as 
the  top  was  dry  ;  but  it  got  wet  three  times  before  I 
could  save  it.  and  about  half  of  the  seed  fell  off. 
Then  the  huller  was  so  ignorant  of  his  work  that  he 
ground  up  and  blew  over  half  of  the  remainder  ;  so  I 
told  him  to  go  and  thrash  wheat,  and  come  back  later 
and  hull  the  best  part  of  the  clover.  I  got  only  about 
20  bushels  from  12  acres,  and  on  re-cleaning  took  four 
bushels  of  meal  out  of  it.  Can  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  give  me  thrashing  instructions  for  the  benefit 
of  this  huller  ? 

I  am  now  confirmed  in  my  views  as  to  Crimson 
clover.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  to  Red  clover  for 
pasture,  or  for  hay  ;  but  as  a  green  crop  to  turn  under, 
as  far  as  bulk  early  in  the  season  goes,  it  is  far  ahead, 
and  is  a  grand  thing  where  Red  fails  from  any  cause. 
Especially  is  it  good  to  sow  in  standing  corn  when 
laid  by  ;  and  where  properly  managed,  ought  to  be  a 
paying  seed  crop.  I  shall  try  for  seed  again,  let  it  get 
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very  ripe,  cut  with  a  self-rake  reaper,  load  right  on 
the  wagon,  and  stack  in  the  barn.  1  don’t  think,  if 
cut  perfectly  dry,  that  it  will  heat  enough  to  hurt 
the  seed. 

As  to  the  stubble  after  cutting,  it  was  as  dead  as 
any  wheat  stubble  with  the  exception  of  a  chance 
plant.  At  present  writing,  there  is  such  a  mat  of 
young  volunteer  clover  over  the  field,  that  it  feels 
like -a  carpet,  as  does  another  field  which  I  simply 
pastured.  A.  R. 

Owensboro,  Ky. _ 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

The  “  Old  Fashioned  ”  Potato  Bug. 

0.  H.,  Selin's  Grove ,  Pa.— There  is  a  black  bug  here,  about  an 
inch  long,  which  has  a  shell  over  each  of  its  wings.  Lengthwise 
on  each  shell,  are  two  or  three  white,  or,  rather,  gray  stripes. 
They  travel  in  large  numbers,  attack  the  potato,  take  a  number 
of  rows  and  follow  them  to  the  end  and  eat  all  the  leaves  and 
leave  nothing  but  the  stems.  When  they  get  to  the  end  of  the 
rows,  they  disappear  ;  no  matter  how  many  more  rows  there  are 
in  the  patch,  they  are  not  touched  by  them.  If  a  potato  stalk  on 
which  they  are  is  shaken,  they  let  themselves  drop  to  the  ground, 
and  run  to  get  away — Paris-green  does  not  affect  them.  What 
are  they,  and  what  is  the  remedy  for  them  ? 

AN8WKRKD  BY  M.  V.  8LINGKRLANP. 

One  of  these  interesting  potato  destroyers  is  shown 
natural  size  (and  nearly  natural  coloring  ;  the  light 
stripes  are  dark  yellow  and  the  head  is  lighter)  at  j  in 
Fig.  180.  It  is  a  member  of  a  curious  family  of  beetles 
known  as  the  Blister  beetles,  so  called  because  they 
are  used  for  making  blister-plasters.  The  dried  and 
pulverized  bodies  of  the  beetles  are  made  into  a  paste, 
which,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  produces  a  blister. 
The  species  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose, 
occurs  in  Europe,  and  is  the  well-known  “  Spanish- 
fly  ”  of  druggists  ;  our  American  species  also  have  the 
same  blistering  property,  but  do  not  seem  to  occur  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  have  yet  induced  any  one  to  at¬ 
tempt  their  use  as  a  commercial  article.  The  Blister 
beetle  under  consideration  is  known  as  the  Striped 
Blister  beetle  (Epicanta  vittata).  It  was  described 
more  than  a  century  ago,  and  is  now  very  generally 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  but  rarely 
occurs  in  destructive  numbers  north  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  beetle  has  been  recognized  as  a  potato  pest  in  the 
South  and  West  for  many  years,  but  its  outbreaks  are 
usually  of  local  occurrence,  and  they  do  not  appear  as 
regularly  as  the  Colorado  beetle. 

The  transformations  which  Blister  beetles  undergo 
are  remarkable  ;  they  not  only  undergo  wonderful 
changes  in  form,  but  they  pass  through  a  greater 
number  of  changes  than  do  most  insects.  It  fortu¬ 
nately  happens  that  the  species  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  Dr.  Riley,  who  has  made  some  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  different  stages  of  the  insect. 
Some  of  these  illustrations  are  reproduced  in  Fig.  180, 
and  L  shall  briefly  discuss  the  life  story  of  the  insect. 
One  mother  beetle  may  lay  from  400  to  500  eggs — b, 
Fig.  180  ;  these  she  deposits  in  masses  of  about  130  in 
holes  which  she  excavates  in  the  ground,  and  after¬ 
wards  carefully  covers  with  earth.  In  about  10  days, 
there  hatches  from  each  egg  an  active,  long-legged 
larva  c,  which  runs  about  on  the  ground  searching  for 
food.  You  never  could  guess  what  toothsome  article 
of  diet  this  first  larva,  as  it  is  called,  must  have. 
Nothing  but  grasshopper  eggs  will  satisfy  it !  Many 
of  the  little  creatures  doubtless  never  find  any  of  these 
eggs,  but  they  have  been  known  to  survive  for  a  fort¬ 
night  without  food.  Grasshopper  eggs,  as  some  may 
know,  are  laid  in  large  masses  in  deep,  narrow  holes 
in  the  ground.  At  /  is  shown  one  of  the  larvge  at  work 
in  a  nest  of  eggs  a.  Should  more  than  one  larva 
happen  to  get  into  the  same  egg  mass,  a  deadly  con¬ 
flict  sooner  or  later  ensues,  until  one  alone  remains 
the  victorious  possessor.  After  about  two  grasshopper 
eggs  have  been  sucked,  a  period  of  rest  ensues,  during 
which  the  larva  sheds  its  skin  and  appears  as  quite  a 
different  creature,  shown  at  d.  This  is  known  as  the 
second  larva  ;  it  usually  lies  curled  up  when  feeding 
as  shown  at  e.  This  larva  continues  to  feed  upon  the 
eggs  for  about  a  week,  when  it  sheds  its  skin  and 
appears  nearly  like  y.  After  anothers  week’s  feeding, 
it  sheds  its  skin  again,  and  the  last  stage  of  the  second 
larva  appears  as  at  y.  This  grub-like  creature  revels 
in  the  juicy  eggs  another  week,  usually  destroying  all 
but  a  few  of  them,  then  burrows  away  into  the  soil  a 
short  distance,  and  changes  to  a  curious  pupa-like 
object,  shown  from  the  side  and  from  above  at  h. 
The  insect  has  the  power  of  remaining  in  this  curious, 
pupa-like  condition  for  a  long  time,  sometimes  a  year 
or  more  ;  but  generally  passes  only  the  winter  thus. 


In  the  spring,  the  skin  bursts  from  this  pupa-like 
object,  and  the  third  larva  appears;  it  very  closely 
resembles  the  last  stage  of  the  second  larva  shown  at 
g.  This  third  larva  burrows  about  in  the  ground,  eat¬ 
ing  little,  if  any,  and  in  a  few  days  chauges  to  a  true 
pupa,  shown  from  the  side  and  from  below  at  i.  In 
about  a  week,  this  true  pupa  develops  into  the  perfect 
insect,  the  beetle,  at  j.  Due  can  hardly  conceive  that 
such  a  commonplace  looking  beetle  had  passed 
through  such  a  complicated  and  interesting  series  of 
changes.  Yet  this  is  but  a  fair  sample  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  stories  these,  to  many,  insignificant  creatures — 
the  insects — have  to  tell  to  those  who  care  to  spend 
some  time  with  them. 

A  word  as  to  the  economic  side  of  the  question.  As 
the  insect  is  injurious  to  crops  only  in  its  beetle  state, 
and  is  decidedly  beneficial  as  a  grasshopper-egg 
destroyer,  the  question  at  once  arises,  Shall  we  pro¬ 
tect  the  beetles  in  hopes  that  the  grasshopper  crop 
may  be  thus  lessened  ?  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
the  beetles  are  more  numerous  the  next  season  after 
a  grasshopper  year  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  the 
East,  these  Blister  beetles  play  any  noticeable  part  in 
the  reduction  of  the  grasshopper  crop.  1  am  sure,  if  I 
saw  my  potato  vines  disappearing  as  the  correspon¬ 
dent  describes,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
institute  some  means  to  destroy  the  beetles.  But  how 
can  they  be  destroyed  ?  As  C.  H.  states,  Paris-green 
is  not  as  effective  as  it  is  on  the  Colorado  beetle.  It 
will  kill  them,  but  acts  slowly.  Probably  no  other 
insecticide  would  be  more  effectual.  But  the  peculiar 
habit  of  feeding  on  certain  rows  as  described  by  C.  II., 
suggests  a  practical  method.  Why  not  knock  them 
off  into  pans  of  kerosene  as  we  used  to  the  Colorado 
beetle  when  it  first  came  East?  With  only  a  few  rows 
to  work  on,  one  could  easily  check  them  in  this  way, 
it  seems  to  me.  It  is  a  curious  habit  the  beetles  seem 
to  have  in  Pennsylvania  of  confining  themselves  to 
certain  rows.  I  find  no  similar  observation  recorded 
and  I  cannot  explain  this  habit  ;  I  wonder  if  varying 
the  length  of  the  rows  would  affect  them  any  !  When 
they  get  to  the  ends  of  the  rows,  they  doubtless  dis¬ 
appear  to  places  where  their  instinct  tells  them  there 
are  grasshopper  eggs  near  by. 

A  Bug  That  Frightens  Hens. 

F.  P.,  Napa,  Cal. — I  send  a  bus  found  in  a  potato  patch  ;  some 
were  about  254  inches  long.  Hundreds  were  found  in  this  special 
patch  of  Early  Rose,  and  where  found  the  potatoes  in  the 
hill  were  eaten  more  or  less  ;  always  the  largest  potatoes  were 
gouged  out  in  preference  to  the  smaller  ones.  There  is  not  one- 
half  sack  of  marketable  potatoes  from  this  one-half  acre  patch. 
I  may  mention  that  I  never  found  more  than  one  bug  in  a  hill. 
When  I  finished,  I  started  the  cultivator  ar.d  turned  in  the  poul¬ 
try,  but  the  bugs  showed  tight,  and  the  hens  would  not  go  near 
them.  In  the  part  where  I  first  started  to  dig  up  the  potatoes,  the 
bugs  had  entirely  vanished  when  I  reached  them  with  the  cultiva¬ 
tor.  although  there  must  have  been  plenty  of  them  left  after  we 
took  out  the  potatoes.  How  can  I  destroy  the  bugs  before  they  do 
so  much  damage  ?  We  are  troubled  with  the  effects  of  poison  oak 
or  ivy.  How  can  we  stop  the  terrible  itching  which  nearly  drives 
a  person  mad,  especially  during  this  hot  and  dusty  weather  ? 

Ans. — The  insect  sent  is  one  of  the  giants  among 
the  cricket  family.  It  is  commonly  known  as  a  Sand- 
cricket.  I  find  but  very  little  published  information 
regarding  these  curious  insects.  They  are  fierce- 
looking  creatures  that  live  under  stones  in  loose  soil, 
from  which  they  are  often  turned  up  by  the  plow  in 
spring.  They  are  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  carniv¬ 
orous,  varying  their  vegetable  diet  with  insects 
which  they  capture  during  their  ramblings  at  night. 
They  cannot  jump  like  ordinary  crickets,  but  creep 
about.  I  do  not  know  that  these  Sand-crickets  have 
heretofore  attained  economic  importance,  thus  no 
suggestions  have  been  made  to  prevent  their  ravages. 
I  doubt  whether  anything  could  be  applied  to  the  soil 
on  so  large  a  scale,  that  would  affect  them  in  any 
way.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  hens  did  not  relish 
such  fierce,  ungainly  creatures.  1  can  suggest  noth¬ 
ing  but  following  the  plow  in  spring,  and  killing  all 
that  can  be  found  then,  and  continue  this  hand-war¬ 
fare  whenever  the  insects  are  found  during  the  season. 

A  friend,  who  is  very  susceptible  to  poison  oak  or 
ivy.  and  who  has  suffered  terribly  from  it,  tells  me 
that  the  best  thing  he  has  found  is  the  Tincture  of 
Grindelia.  Dilute  it  with  about  three  parts  of  water 
and  bathe  the  affected  parts.  It  should  be  applied  as 
soon  as  the  irritation  is  felt,  and  before  the  charac¬ 
teristic  pustules  appear.  Applied  at  this  time,  it  will 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  pustules,  and  soon  che^k 
the  irritation.  But  if  not  applied  until  the  pustules 
appear,  it  will  only  prevent  the  formation  of  new 
pustules,  and  thus  check  the  spreading  of  the  affec¬ 
tion  to  other  parts  ;  the  pustules  that  are  already 
formed,  will  simply  take  their  course  without  spread¬ 
ing.  The  diluted  tincture  should  be  applied  to  the 
affected  parts  as  often  as  two  or  three  times  every 
hour.  m.  v.  s. 

Fertilizer  for  Florida  Pineapples. 

W.  II.  McN.,  Potsdam,  Fla—  How  much  potash,  phosphoric  acid 
and  nitrogen  does  the  average  ton  of  Canada  unleached  ashes 
contain?  What  chemicals,  and  in  what  amounts,  would  approach 
nearest  to  ashes,  and  how  could  they  best  be  combined  ?  I  notice 
that  on  spots  where  brush  and  log  heaps  are  burned  and  the 
ashes  spread  around,  the  best  pineapples  are  always  found- 


Plants  are  frequently  two  and  three  times  as  large  as  those  grow¬ 
ing  where  no  ashes  are  spread.  I  do  not  think  that  cotton-seed 
meal  and  tobacco  dust  are  much  of  a  fertilizer  for  pines,  and  that 
750  pounds  to  the  acre  is  too  little  to  insure  a  profitable  crop. 
Many  used  this  combination  this  year  because  it  is  cheap.  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  pineapples  do  not  get,  in  cotton-seed  meal 
and  tobacco  dust,  a  sufficient  amount  of  potash.  The  formula  I 
am  ordered  to  use  is,  tobacco  dust,  250  pounds;  cotton-seed  meal, 
500  pounds;  total,  750  pounds.  This  is  for  one  acre.  The  above 
appears  to  me  to  be  too  deficient  in  potash  to  insure  strong, 
healthy  growing  plants  and  a  paying  crop. 

Ans. — An  average  ton  of  Canada  unleaehed  wood 
ashes  contains  40  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  110 
pounds  of  potash,  with  from  1,000  to  1,200  pounds  of 
lime.  There  is  never  any  nitrogen  in  ashes,  because 
the  heat  in  burning  the  wood,  drives  off  all  of  that 
substance  in  the  form  of  a  gas.  A  very  fair  substitute 
for  wood  ashes  could  be  made  from  800  pounds  of 
unslaked  lime,  225  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
150  pounds  of  fine  bone  low  in  nitrogen.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  why  any  Southern  man  should  ever 
buy  Canada  ashes.  The  cotton-hull  ashes  from  the 
mills  where  the  hulls  are  used  for  fuel,  contain  over 
20  per  cent  of  potash,  and  seven  of  phosphoric  acid. 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  get  them  from  some  local 
mill,  and  thus  secure  needed  potash  at  a  very  reason¬ 
able  price.  Cotton-seed  meal  averages  seven  per  cent 
nitrogen,  three  of  phosphoric  acid  and  two  of  potash. 
Tobacco  dust  contains  three  per  cent  nitrogen,  six  of 
potash  and  one  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  mixture  of 
cotton-seed  meal  and  tobacco  dust  contains  too  much 
nitrogen  and  too  little  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
According  to  the  analysis,  the  750  pounds  contain 
about  35  pounds  each  of  nitrogen  and  potash,  and  13 
of  phosphoric  acid.  We  believe  that  it  would  pay  you 
to  add,  at  least,  500  pounds  of  cotton-hull  ashes  to  the 
750-pound  mixture.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hare  the 
views  of  other  pineapple  growers. 

A  City  Editor  on  “Cutworms." 

J.  A.  M.,  Flagstaff ,  Ariz. — Iinclose  a  clipping  from  a  newspaper. 
The  editor  may  be  right,  though  I  am  very  positive  that  he  is  mis¬ 
taken.  What  does  The  R.  N.-Y.  think  or  know  about  it?  “The 
agricultural  experiment  station  at  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  an¬ 
nounces  that  it  has  made  a  study  of  cutworms  under  glass 
cases,  and  found  that  they  turned  into  grasshoppers.  The  cut¬ 
worms  were  very  numerous  on  account  of  the  scarcity,  for  two 
years,  of  quails  and  turkeys,  and  the  station  warned  the  farmers 
of  that  region  that  they  would  have  to  contend  with  a  grasshop¬ 
per  pest  this  season.” 

Ans. — That  is  about  as  near  to  the  real  facts  as 
some  of  the  city  men  get.  It’s  a  good  illustration  of 
the  value  of  the  agricultural  science  prepared  by  the 
men  who  investigate  with  a  paste  pot  and  a  pair  of 
shears.  The  authorities  at  the  West  Virginia  Station 
send  us  the  following  version  of  the  affair  :  “It  is, 
indeed,  amusing  how  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
editor  of  one  of  our  daily  papers,  can  go  the  rounds. 
The  way  it  all  happened  was,  that  on  account  of  the 
cutworms  being  so  numerous  in  West  Virginia  this 
spring,  we  got  out  a  leaflet  giving  remedies,  etc., 
and  among  other  things,  said  that  never  in  any  in¬ 
stance  do  cutworms  turn  to  grasshoppers,  as  many 
farmers  hold.  The  editor,  not  reading  it  carefully, 
mixed  it  ail  up,  and  we  are  now  in  every  mail  getting 
our  blessing.” 

Cultivating  Field  Beans  and  Burdocks. 

0.  II.  W.,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  field  of  beans  just  coming 
into  blossom  on  stony  ground,  soil  light  clay  loam  and  very  dry. 
We  have  had  no  rain  for  six  weeks,  and  the  surface  is  dry 
although  well  cultivated,  and  free  from  weeds.  Will  some  bean 
grower  advise  about  cultivating  them  when  in  such  a  condition  of 
growth  ?  Some  say,  never  work  among  beans  when  in  bloom. 
How  can  I  get  rid  of  burdocks,  and  how  long  will  the  seed  lie  in 
the  ground  and  then  grow?  After  it  grows,  how  long  before  it 
will  seed  again?  I  notice  that  it  will  not  go  to  seed  the  first  year 
it  comes  up.  Will  it  seed  the  second  or  third  ?  If  cut  off  under 
the  ground  below  the  crown  the  first  year,  will  it  sprout  up  again? 
I  find  that  it  will  not  if  so  cut  when  the  stalk  is  in  blossom. 

Ans — 1  do  not  feel  like  giving  advice  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  for  the  soil  is  so  different  from  mine  that  what 
might  be  good  policy  with  me,  inignt  not  prove  so 
good  with  O.  H.  W.  But  I  think  if  the  soil  were  well 
cultivated,  very  fine  and  mellow  on  the  surface,  I 
would  not  cultivate  j  use  while  they  were  in  bloom. 
If  the  condition  of  the  soil  did  not  suit  me,  and  I 
could  ma^e  it  right  with  a  cultivator,  1  would  use  it, 
even  though  the  beans  were  in  bloom.  1  think  that 
the  only  injury  to  beans  by  cultivating  while  in  bloom 
is  from  knocking  off  the  blossoms.  Instead  of  a 
drought,  1  can  report  plenty  of  rain.  A  very  severe 
storm  packed  the  ground  and  washed  and  guttered 
my  bean  field,  so  that  I  cultivated  again  as  soon  as 
dry  enough,  although  the  beaus  were  in  bloom  and  so 
large  that  the  ground  was  nearly  covered  with  the 
vines. 

I  know  of  no  way  to  destroy  burdocks  in  fence  corn¬ 
ers,  orchards,  or  any  place  where  one  cannot  plow,  or 
for  any  reason  does  not  wish  to ;  but  to  dig  them  with 
a  light  pick,  cutting  below  the  crown.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  seed  will  lie  in  the  ground,  but  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  seed  simply  dropped  on  the  surface  from  the 
parent  plant,  would  sprout  the  following  year,  if  ever. 
The  burdock  is  a  biennial  plant  ;  that  is.  it  requires 
two  years  from  seed  to  produce  seed.  The  first  year, 
it  is  a  small,  inconspicuous  plant ;  but  it  is  gathering 
force  for  the  secoud  season,  when  it  branches  out  in 
all  its  ugliness,  it  can  be  destroyed  the  first  year,  as 
well  as  the  second,  if  it  is  only  cut  off  deep  enough  ; 
but  the  first  year’s  growth  is  liable  to  escape  notice, 
the  plant  being  small,  so  that  two  or  three  years 
thorough  work  is  needed  to  be  rid  of  them.  Three  or 
four  years  ago,  my  hog  yard  was  covered  with  them  ; 
there  must  have  been  thousands  of  them.  To-day  I 
looked  for  docks  and  found  just  two.  K.  c.  G. 
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Crimson  Clover  in  Oregon. 


H.  C.  D.,  Hillsdale,  Oregon. — The  old 
adage  that  “  crops  never  fail  in  Oregon,” 
has  again  been  proved  by  Crimson  clover 
sown  in  spring.  I  had  the  editor  of  the 
Northwest  Pacific  Farmer  come  out  and 
see  it,  so  as  to  get  an  unbiased  opinion, 
as  you  will  see  in  the  paper  I  inclose 
herewith.  If  it  had  not  been  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  I  would  have  known  little  or 
nothing  of  Crimson  clover,  and  in  order 
to  reciprocate,  I  talk  Rural  New-Yorker 
and  Crimson  clover  wherever  I  go  in  my 
district,  and  at  all  the  horticultural  and 
agricultural  meetings  I  attend.  I  at¬ 
tribute  the  fine  growth  Crimson  clover 
makes  here  in  the  spring,  to  our  humid 
climate  ;  it  certainly  is  a  success,  which¬ 
ever  way  you  take  it,  either  as  green 
manure,  green  feed  or  for  hay. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  article  referred  to 
follows  : 

Eastern  papers  say  that  it  must  be  sown  in  the 
fall  in  order  to  get  it  to  grow;  but  experiments  in 
Oregon  prove  that  it  will  do  about  as  well  when 
sown  in  the  spring.  In  fact,  that  sown  in  the 
spring  has  an  advantage  over  that  sown  in  the 
fall,  because  it  makes  fine  hay.  The  development 
Is  much  more  rapid,  consequently  there  is  less 
woody  growth.  The  woody  growth  has  always 
been  the  great  drawback  in  using  Crimson  clover 
for  hay. 

Commissioner  Doscli,  who  has  been  experiment¬ 
ing  with  this  plant  as  much  as  any  other  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  Northwest,  is  very  much  elated  with 
his  experiments.  The  first  sown  by  him  was  in 
the  fall,  and  the  next  summer  it  was  plowed 
under  as  a  fertilizer.  On  this  ground  so  fertil¬ 
ised,  were  sown  oats  this  spring.  There  were  oats, 
also,  on  the  adjoining  land,  and  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  yield  of  the  two  is  surprising.  He  says 
that  the  fertilized  piece  yielded  fully  double  the 
amount  of  the  unfertilized  plot,  not  only  in  grain, 
but  in  straw. 

This  spring,  Mr.  Doscli  determined  to  try  sow¬ 
ing  in  the  spring,  regardless  of  the  experience  of 
Eastern  men  who  said  it  would  grow  only  when 
•own  in  the  fall.  He  chose  a  place  where  he  had 
heretofore  been  unable  to  obtain  a  stand  of  Red 
clover,  and  put  the  seed  in  the  ground  March  15. 
The  stand  was  good,  the  growth  was  excellent, 
the  hay  was  fine,  and  the  beautiful  crimson  blos¬ 
soms  with  their  background  of  deep  green,  made 
a  sight  that  pleased  the  eye  of  both  man  and 
beast.  When  cut  green,  the  horses  would  leave 
their  oats  to  partake  of  it,  and  the  cow  took  the 
last  straw  before  returning  to  her  slops,  while 
the  chickens  almost  made  their  living  in  the 
patch.  On  June  20,  this  was  cut  for  hay,  and  made 
probably  two  tons  per  acre.  Mr.  Dosch  is  so  well 
pleased  that  he  has  ordered  eight  bushels  of 
seed,  and  will  sow  one-half  next  spring  and 
one-half  this  fall. 

If  it  should  be  proved  that  this  clover  will,  in 
all  localities  of  the  Northwest,  take  hold  and 
grow  where  Red  clover  will  grow,  and  frequently 
where  Red  clover  will  not  grow,  and  that  it  makes 
a  two-foot  growth  in  90  days  as  it  did  in  this  ex¬ 
periment,  it  is  the  greatest  forage  plant  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  on  the  coast.  In  this  manner  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  it  can  be  used  as  hay  if  wanted.  Or,  better 
still,  it  is  the  finest  fertilizer  in  the  world,  because 
a  person  can  keep  his  land  in  constant  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Take,  for  example,  an  orchard.  Plow’  the 
land  late  in  the  fall  after  growth  has  stopped,  or 
early  in  the  spring,  and  sow  your  clover.  In  90 
days  it  is  in  a  condition  for  turning  under  as  a 
fertilizer,  having  in  the  meantime  choked  out  the 
greater  part  of  the  weeds.  After  being  turned 
under,  the  ground  can  be  leveled  with  harrow' 
and  drag,  and  left  until  the  next  spring,  when  a 
good  harrowing  will  put  it  in  condition  for  a  good 
seed  bed.  This  can  be  kept  up  for  years,  or  until 
the  land  becomes  “  clover  sick,”  with  but  very 
little  work.  Just  one  plowing  to  tnru  under 
clover,  followed  by  one  liarrow’ing  and  dragging 
to  level  the  land,  then  one  harrowing  and  sowing 
of  seed  in  springtime.  Truly  this  would  prove, 
not  only  a  blessing  as  a  fertilizer  in  the  orchard, 
but  a  blessing  as  a  labor  saver,  if  all  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  it  is  realized. 

Clearing  Alders  With  an  Ax. 

W.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. — I  saw  an  in¬ 
quiry  about  the  best  method  to  clear  an 
alder  swamp.  In  the  thirties,  in  an 
alder  swamp  near  Buifalo,  I  saw  men 
digging  ditches  some  2x4  feet,  about  six 
rods  apart ;  they  then  cut  the  alders 
with  an  ax,  taking  out  roots  and  all. 
Passing  there  in  the  forties,  the  Timothy 
was  some  three  feet  high.  In  1870,  in 
riding  through  Ohio,  I  got  in  conversation 
with  a  man  who  said  that  he  had  a  farm 
near  Toledo,  which  he  had  served  in  the 
same  way.  He  said  that  he  would  like 
to  have  me  see  his  corn,  it  was  such  a 
heavy  growth.  The  cost  was  consider¬ 
able,  but  it  had  made  a  good  farm. 


Long  lived  Ribbon  Grass. 

S.  B.,  Crkbcentville,  O. — The  R.  N.¬ 
Y.’s  mention  of  Ribbon  grass  (Phalaris 
Arundinacea  picta),  reminded  me  that 
we  had  a  few  rods  of  it  growing  in  our 
poultry  yard.  In  the  year  1834,  a  small 
tuft  of  it  was  planted  in  our  garden  as  a 
curiosity ;  that  garden  was  long  ago 
converted  into  a  fruit  garden,  but  for 
several  years  it  has  been  used  for  poultry. 
The  grass  has  been  subjected  to  hard 
usage,  yet  it  continues  to  grow.  I  have 
mowed  it  for  horses  and  cows,  both' of 
which  are  fond  of  it.  It  sometimes  at¬ 
tains  a  height  of  three  feet  and  shoots 
out  a  head,  but  does  not  appear  to  ma¬ 
ture  seed.  Strange  to  say,  the  stripes 
have  long  ago  disappeared  from  the 
blades ;  they  are  now  entirely  green, 
and  have  been  so  for  the  past  40  years. 
I  have  occupied  the  same  farm  for 
nearly  70  years,  and  have  had  that  grass 
under  observation  ever  since  it  was  first 
planted. 

Fall-Planted  Potatoes. 

E.  D.,  Hanover  Neck,  N.  J. — I  wish  to 
say  to  Charles  P.  Augur  that  three  years 
ago,  I  planted  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of 
potatoes  in  the  fall,  and  covered  them 
with  coarse  manure  for  winter  protec¬ 
tion.  The  winter  was  unusually  severe, 
but  they  all  came  up  and  grew  finely, 
yielding  a  good  crop.  One  feature  of 
the  plan  I  did  not  like,  however,  was 
that  the  ground  became  exceedingly 
hard  in  the  rows,  and  made  the  potatoes 
ill-shaped.  This  might  be  obviated  by 
planting  on  sod.  As  regards  earliness, 
I  did  not  find  that  the  plan  yielded  ma¬ 
tured  potatoes  any  earlier  than  early 
spring  planting,  and  they  were  much 
harder  to  cultivate,  and  the  weeds  grew 
abundantly  in  consequence  of  the  action 
of  the  weather,  which  rotted  the  mulch 
1  put  on  in  the  fall.  I  have  never  re¬ 
peated  the  experiment.  The  Crimson 
clover  I  sowed  July  8  in  the  corn,  is  now 
three  inches  high,  and  is  growing  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Next  year,  I  shall  sow  it  in 
all  my  corn,  and  shall  try  to  have  it  all 
in  by  July  1.  1  think  that  is  the  best 

time  to  sow  it,  particularly  if  the  ground 
be  not  over  abundantly  fertile. 

“Feeding  Cut  Bone.” 

H.  W.  J.,  Cambridge,  0. — I  have  fed 
green  cut  bone  to  hens  in  various  quan¬ 
tities,  sometimes  keeping  them  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  at  a  time  on  it,  and  nothing 
else.  It  never  seemed  to  affect  them  un¬ 
favorably.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many 
evident  reasons  why  such  heavy  feeding 
is  not  best.  My  usual  ration  is  one 
ounce  of  cut  bone  per  hen,  every  other 
day  alternating  with  bran  and  animal 
meal.  Cut  bone  is  not  the  cheap  food  it 
( Continued  on  next  page). 
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It  is  Not 
What  We  Say 

But  what  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  Does  that 
tells  the  story.  Thousands  of  voluntary 
testimonials  prove  that 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Only 

True  Blood  Purifier 

Prominently  in  the  public  eye  to-day. 


GRAPE  VINES 

All  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality.  Warranted 
true.  Loweil  ratei.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 

T.  8.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  Pi.  Y. 


CUMMER’S 

FOLDING  CRATES 

Will  SAVE  THEIR  COST  In 
One  Season.  Fold  to  one 
inch  thick.  Cheap  and 
Durable.  Freight  Pre¬ 
paid.  Write  for  Catalogue. 


CUMMER  MFG.  CO.,  Cadillac,  Mich.,  U.  S. 


DIBBLE  SEED  CO.’S 


Crimson  Clover! 


HARDY.  VIGOROUS.  NORTHERN  GROWN. 

Gold  Coin  Wheat. 

275  bushels  48  pounds  from  five  acres,  or  55  bush¬ 
els  9  3-5  pounds  per  acre. 

The  best  wheat  ever  offered. 

Mammoth  Winter  Rye. 

The  strongest  growing,  tallest,  stiffest-strawed, 
heaviest  yielding  RYE  in  existence. 

Catalogue  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  COMPANY, 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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WOOD’S 
SEEDS. 

.  Winter 
Or  Turf  Oats. 

One  of  our  leading  spe¬ 
cialties  that  is  now  being 
largely  grown  and  sold  all 
over  this  country 

Hardy  as  Wheat,  and 
largely  outyields  Spring 
Oats,  and  a  much  surer 
crop.  Wherever  once 
grown  the  farmers  all 
want  them,  and  sow  them 
largely.  Write  for  sam¬ 
ples  and  prices. 

T.  W.  WOOD  &  SONS, 
Seedsmen, 

RICHMOND, 

VA. 


WINTER  OATS. 

We  offer  a  limited  quantity  of  Virginia  Winter  Oats 
for  Seed  at  GO  cents  per  bushel. 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO..  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

NEW  SOULE’S.  The  best  White  Winter  Wheat  I 
ever  raised.  45*4  bushels  per  acre  this  year.  Bald 
head,  red  chaff,  stiff  straw.  Makes  the  best  of  flour. 
$1.50  per  bushel. 

G.  M.  CURTIS,  Box  272,  Ilochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

for  a  crop  next  season.  Descriptive  circular  on  request 

ELLWANGER&  BARRY  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 


POT-GROWN. 

S.  H.  WARREN. 
Weston.  Mass. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

We  are  headquarters  for  Re-cleaned 
Seed,  S3. 25  per  bush.;  $5. 40  per  100  lbs. 
Sow  10  to  15  lbs.  to  an  acre.  Circulars  free 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

No.  714  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


C  R  I  M  SON  Send  your  address  on  a  postal, 
'g :  '  .  j  p  and  get  the  most  complete  in- 

LLOVER  structions  ever  printed.  Tells 
what  Seed  is  hardy.  How  to  succeed  in  dry  weather. 
Tells  everything.  Don’t  spend  any  money  until  you 
read  It.  J.  A.  EVERITT,  Seedsman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


PDIUCnil  n I  fl If  CD~Ttie largest  handler 

bnimoun  uLUVCn  Of  American- 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
Is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed  has  visited  my 

farm  and  knows  that  my  seed  is  pure  and  fresh.  My 
clover  is  better  than  ever  this  year.  WINTER  OATS, 
best  strain.  E.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


PDIUCDU  PI  fU/CD  Grower  and  Shipper  of 
UnllYloUfl  ULUVCn  Crimson  Clover  Seed  and 
Winter  Oats  JOHN  HEYD,  Felton.  Del 


ppiMCnN  THOMAS  McELROY,  European 
unlmdUll  Seed  Commission  Merchant.  Mercan- 
Pl  nVCD  I  tlle  Exchange  Building.  Harrison  St., 
ULUVCn  ]N.Y.  The  largest  importer  of  Crimson 
Clover.  Has  received  first  shipment  of  crop  1895. 


?SEED 


Clover,  Timothy  and  ^ 
Clover  Grass  Mixtures,  a 

_  N  O  W  is  the  time  to  bow  our* 

P  northern  grown  hardy  seeds.  Our  booklet  on  A 
V  “  Permanent  Pastures  and  Meadows  ”  V 
A  will  interest  and  help  you.  IT’S  FREE.  A 
•J  Ask  for  special  prices  on  Timothy  and  Clover.  J 
P  Farmer  Seed  Co.,  Faribault,  Minn.  A 
Vf  (Formerly  Chicago.  Ills.) 


CRIMSON  GLOVER. 

Diamond  Brand.  Highest  Grade. 

WINTER  OATS. 

Genuine.  True.  Pure. 

Hardy  as  Winter  Wheat,  grown  eight  years  from 
selected  Seed,  80  cents  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b. 

A.  N.  BROWN,  WYOMING,  DEL. 


JONES’  WINTER  FIFE,  strictly 
clean,  $1.25  per  bushel;  seamless 
bags,  15  cents  each. 

JOHN  HERR  SI1KNK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


< WHEAT  LEADS  ALLll 

4  100,000  Farmers  are  now  cutting  or  have  cropped  ^ 

#  but  8  to  15  bushels  Winter  Wheat  per  acre  this} 
year.  That  is  too  bad.  Prices  are  too  high  fort 

isuch  poor  crops.  Here  is  a  secret.  You  can  crop  f 
in  1890,  30,  40  yea,  50  bushels  per  acre  from  Saizer’s  J 
New  Wheat, Red  Cross  ol  the  North!  We  are  > 
the  largest  growers  of  grass  seeds  for  fall  sowing,  } 
Wheats,  Potatoes  and  Vegetable  Seeds  in  Amer-  t 
_  ica.  Catalogue  and  sample  of  this  wheat  wonder  ff 
J  free  if  you  mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  f 

John  A.Salzer.Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  ^ 

♦wvwwwwwvwwwvwv# 


WANTED. 

About  10  reliable  Nurserymen  located  in  different 
parts  in  the  United  States,  to  propagate  the  great  new 
Seedling  Peach.  *•  Carman,”  for  the  general  public. 
Address  the  originators  for  circulars  and  terms. 
STUBENRAUCH  FRUIT  COMPANY, 
Mexia,  Tex 


THE  BRANDYWINE 

STRAWBERRY 

has  now  produced  a  full  crop  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
season.  Plants  ready  July  15,  that  with  care  will 
make  a  good  matted  row  for  next  season's  fruiting. 
For  prices  address  the  originator, 

EDWARD  T.  INGRAM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Plant  the  Best  Currants 

WHITE  IMPERIAL  excels  all  others  in  quality 
for  a  fine  table  currant. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  combines  quaUties  that 
make  it  the  most  valuable  market  and  table  Red 
Currant  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  For 
prices  apply  to 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

I  PEACH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES  1 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

=  Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

I  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY.  | 

niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiumiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiirt 


All  the  Choice  New  Sorts. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

““  Choicest  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums.  Writeusyourwantsand  we’ll 
"quote  you  lowest  prices.  ROGERS  NURSERY  CO.,  P.  O.  Box  174,  Mooreitown,  N.  J. 


A  FULL 


CROP  01 


STRAWBERRIES 


POT-GROWN 


PLANTS. 


NEXT  SEASON 
FROM  OUR 

Plants  and  Vines  of  every  description  and  variety.  All  grown  under  my  own 
supervision.  Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list,  now  ready, 
mailed  free. 

T  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(CONTINUED.) 

gets  the  credit  of  being.  Though  the 
scraps  cost  nothing  at  all,  the  cutting 
will  make  the  feed  an  expensive  one.  I 
find  it  impossible,  however,  to  get  scraps 
for  less  than  half  a  cent  per  pound. 
Under  these  conditions,  three  feeds  a 
week  are  enough  for  economical  results. 
In  connection  with  bone,  I  feed  wheat, 
corn  and  bran,  making  bran  the  morning 
feed,  and  whole  grain  at  night.  A  small 
feed  is  allowed  at  noon  when  the  hens 
are  confined. 

1  have  found  cut  bone  feeding  imprac¬ 
ticable  in  summer.  Scraps  cannot  be 
obtained  from  the  butcher  until  some, 
at  least,  are  old,  and  when  taken  oft' 
from  the  ice,  they  will  be  unfit  for  food 
before  they  can  be  prepared  and  fed. 
Decayed  meat  is  not  legitimate  hen  feed. 

The  Farmer’s  Answer  to  Mr.  Hog.  ( hage  524). 

J.  M.  D.,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn. — 
Yes,  I  know,  Mr.  ilog.  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  for  you  to  be  out  there  in  that 
clover;  but  I  can't  have  you  in  the  corn 
or  the  garden,  and  the  neighbors  would 
be  after  me  if  you  got  into  their  crops, 
as  you  certainly  would  do  as  soon  as  you 
could  walk  through  the  clover  field.  I 
have  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  advice  and 
abolished  all  inside  fences,  so,  you  see, 
you  will  have  to  stay  in  the  pen.  A  man 
like  Theodore  Louis,  of  Wisconsin,  who 
makes  hog  raising  a  business,  has  hog- 
tight  fences  all  over  his  farm.  Mr.  (labril- 
son,  the  sheep  man  of  Iowa,  has  all  his 
fields  fenced  with  lamb-tight  fences,  so 
that  he  can  turn  sheep  or  lambs  into 
any  field  at  any  time.  I  know  that  it  is 
a  fine  thing  to  have  no  fences  in  the  way 
when  plowing  or  cultivating,  for  I  have 
found  that  I  can  travel  20  miles  in  a  field 
120  rods  long,  in  the  same  time  that  it 
takes  to  go  10  miles  in  one  where  the 
rows  are  only  30  rods  long.  Between 
you  and  me,  Mr.  Ilog,  the  fellow  who 
invents  a  perfect,  portable  fence,  will 
win  undying  fame  among  the  farmers. 
If  I  could  have  a  portable  fence  that 
would  cost  no  more  than  barb  wire 
fence,  that  would  need  no  posts,  that 
would  not  rot,  that  could  be  put  up  so 
readily  that  one  man  could  fence  in 
enough  clover  before  breakfast  to  last  a 
dozen  hogs  two  or  three  days,  then,  Mr. 
Ilog,  you  would  be  in  clover.  Your  time 
isn't  worth  much  ;  suppose,  since  you 
seem  to  be  such  an  intelligent  hog,  you 
set  your  wits  to  work  to  invent  the  kind 
of  fence  1  have  been  telling  you  about  ! 

A  Cheap  Barn  Paint. 

S.  B.,  Ckesckntville,  O. — Nearly  two 
years  ago,  I  built  a  large  poultry  house, 
and  used  rough  oak  boards  for  siding.  I 
mixed  petroleum  (such  as  is  used  in 
farm  machinery)  and  Venetian  red  (such 
as  is  used  in  painting  iron  roofs),  and 
gave  it  a  coat  of  paint  ;  it  has  withstood 
the  storms  of  nearly  two  years,  yet  it 
has  neither  faded  nor  scaled  off.  The 
cracks  were  battened  with  basswood, 
painted  with  red  paint ;  this  paint  faded 
badly. 

Fruits  on  a  Battle  Field. 

D.  O.  M.,  Falls  Church,  Va.  —  We 
are  on  a  hill  seven  miles  west  of, 
and  overlooking,  Washington,  D.  C., 
100  feet  higher  than  most  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  land.  This  hill  was  captured 
by  the  Confederate  army  about  six  weeks 
after  the  first  Bull  Run  battle,  and 
fortified  and  held  by  them  for  about 
that  length  of  time.  Frequent  skir¬ 
mishes  took  place  in  a  peach  orchard  of 
700  trees  that  was  planted  on  the  hill  in 
1856,  in  which  one  Confederate  was  killed. 
The  first  crop  of  peaches  gathered  from 
the  orchard  was  in  1860,100  bushels  being 
sold  in  the  Washington  market  at  an 
average  of  §4.50  per  bushel,  it  being  the 
only  orchard  in  this  locality  that  escaped 
the  late  frosts  of  that  year.  The  next 
year  there  was  another  good  crop,  but 
because  of  the  war,  only  a  few  were 
marketed,  the  hill  having  been  taken  by 
the  Confederates  early  in  the  season. 
That  orchard  remained  until  about  10 
years  after  the  war,  seldom  failing  to 


bear  a  crop  of  peaches.  In  the  spring  of 
1889,  I  planted  another  orchard  on  the 
same  ground,  of  800  peach  and  200  cherry 
trees  (Montmorency  and  Early  Rich¬ 
mond).  In  1891,  the  first  crop  of  peaches 
was  gathered,  100  bushels.  In  1892,  the 
orchard  again  bore  100  bushels,  and  in 

1893,  I  sold  on  the  trees  over  600  bushels 
at  an  average  of  83  cents  per  bushel.  In 

1894,  the  ground  froze  three  inches  deep 
while  the  trees  were  in  blossom,  killing 
all  the  fruit. 

This  year,  from  present  prospects, 
there  will  be  over  1,000  bushels.  Those 
marketed  so  far  —  Early  Canada  and 
Troth’s  Early — have  averaged  about  SI 
per  bushel.  The  varieties  grown  are 
Early  Canada,  Troth’s  Early,  Reeves’ 
Favorite,  Stump  the  World,  Brandywine, 
Morris  Red,  Fox  Seedling,  Wheatland, 
Chair's  Choice,  Smock  and  French  Late. 
The  orchard  has  been  well  cultivated 
and  kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds. 
The  first  two  years  after  planting,  it 
was  covered  with  stable  manure,  and 
good  crops  of  corn  were  raised.  Since 
then,  there  has  been  no  crop  raised  or 
stable  manure  applied,  but  bone,  gas 
lime,  muriate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of 
soda  have  been  used.  The  trees  are 
planted  16  feet  apart  each  way, .and  are 
pruned  and  cut  back  each  year,  so  that 
a  large  part  of  the  peaches  can  be 
gathered  while  standing  on  the  ground. 

Down  on  the  Robin. 

C.  A.,  Medina,  N.  Y. — Will  you  ex¬ 
plain  where  the  good  comes,  to  me,  of 
having  robins  ?  I  have  six  kinds  of 
cherries,  and  the  robins  begin  on  them 
before  they  are  fit  to  eat,  and  take  nearly 
all.  Then  I  have  five  kinds  of  black¬ 
berries,  and  I  can  hardly  find  one  ripe 
enough  to  eat.  Then  the  Sweet  and  Sour 
Bough  and  Red  Astrachan  apples  are 
literally  alive  with  the  robins,  and  in  a 
short  time,  it  will  be  pears  that  they 
have  a  mortgage  on.  Then  come  the 
grapes,  raised  just  for  their  especial 
benefit.  Any  bird  that  is  good,  I  like  to 
have  around  ;  but  give  me  English  spar¬ 
rows  by  a  good  ways,  in  preference  to 
robins. 

Boys  and  Farms. 

J.  II.  V.,  Michigan. — Why  don’t  the 
boys  stay  on  the  farm  ?  Chiefly  for  two 
reasons  :  First,  because  parents,  very 
many  of  them,  do  not  want  them  to  do 
so.  They  feel  that  they  have  had  a  hard 
life,  and  feel  that  they  would  prefer 
their  sons  to  have  it  easier.  This  is  as 
true  of  other  occupations  as  of  farming. 
We  see  our  own  ills  and  “fly  toothers 
that  we  know  not  of.”  Recently  a 
physician  fold  me  that  he  advised  his 
son  not  to  study  medicine,  lie  thought 
that  a  physician  led  an  exceptionally 
hard  life  ;  and  just  so  the  farmer  feels, 
and  prefers  to  have  his  sons  take  up  a 
more  honorable  (?)  occupation,  and  one 
that  requires  less  toil.  Second,  because 
they  have  no  farm  to  stay  on.  All  of 
the  boys  can  not  find  a  place  on  father’s 
farm.  Father  probably  wants  it  himself 
for  a  while  yet.  A  pretty  face  has  be¬ 
witched  the  young  man,  and  he  feels 
that  he  must  make  a  home  for  himself 
and  the  owner  of  that  face.  How  is  he 
to  do  it  ?  It  seems  easier  to  get  a  start 
at  a  trade,  or  by  working  for  a  salary, 
than  at  farming,  and  he  leaves  the  farm, 
not  because  he  prefers  to  be  a  mechanic 
or  a  clerk,  but  because  it  appears  to  be 
easier  to  secure  one  of  these  positions. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  the  average  man, 
with  no  money,  to  buy  a  farm  and  pay 
for  it  by  farming.  A  few  may  be  able, 
but  the  many  are  not. 
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FARMER’S 


SAWMILL.  4  II.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
Hay  Presses  &WaterWheels 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  Box  367,  Atlanta,  Ga 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 

New  York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS-CHAMBER8, 

Pittsburgh. 

ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

J0HNT. LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL, 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 

SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Cnicago. 
ULSTER, 

New  York. 
UNTO!!.  “ 


iHrom  foundation 

stone  to  tip  of  spire,  from  priming  to  fin¬ 
ishing  coat,  for  inside  or  outside  painting 
use  only  Pure  White  Lead.  Don’t  mistake 
the  brand  (see  list  genuine  brands).  It  is 
the  only  way  to  be  sure. 

Pure  White  Lead  is  easily  tinted  to  any 
shade  of  color  desired  by  using  the  Nationr 
al  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  tinting  col¬ 
ors,  prepared  expressly  for  this  purpose. 
For  further  information  send  for  pamphlet 
and  color-card  —  sent  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York 


HENCH  &  DROMGOUD’S 

FORCE  FEED 

Brain  &  Fertilizer 


Positively  the  neatest,  lightest,  and  strongest 
grain  drill  on  the  market.  Many  points  of  supe¬ 
riority;  it  is  geared  from  the  centre.  The  quantity 
of  grain  and  fertilizer  to  be  sown  to  the  acre  can  be 
changed  while  in  operation  without  the  use  of 
different  gear  wheels  as  in  most  other  drills.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Positively  accurate  in  quantity  to 
the  acre.  Give  one  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  Agents 
wanted.  Circulars  free  upon  application.  Address 
IIENC’II  tfc  DROMGOLD,  Mtg’s,  York,  Pa. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD'S 


Agents  Wanted. 


Circulars  Mailed 
FHEJS. 


Positivelythe  sini- 
Pl  est,  neatest, 
most  effective  A  chi 
est  Potato 
the  market, 
more  potatoes  in 
day  than  any 
other  digger  for 
the  price. 

IIENCII  & 


York,  Pa. 


HOW  ABOUT  A  NEW 
FEED  CUTTER? 


It  will  prove  a  great  saving  of  time, 
strength,  patience  and  nerve  force  and  an 
economical  move  on  your  part  to  have  one 
this  fall.  Then  why  not  investigate  the 
merits  of  the  oldest  and  best  series  of  cutters 
on  the  market,  the 

BALDWIN  IMPROVED 

FEED  and  ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

They  are  simple,  strong,  durable,  most 
perfectly  constructed  and  will  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  with  half  the  power  re¬ 
quired  by  any  other  cutter  on  the  market. 
Your  equipment  is  incomplete  without  one 
of  these  machines.  They  are  made  in  all 
sizes  for  either  hand  or  power.  We  issue  a 
catalogue  descriptive  of  above  cutter  and 
carriers,  sent  free.  Drop  us  a  line  and  see 
for  yourself.  Our  general  Farm  Tool  Cata¬ 
logue  will  also  he  sent  if  you  ask  for  it. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AUL.  TOOL  CO., 
Box  75.  -  -  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


ENSILAGE 

AND  FODDER 


carrier  attached. 


Wit 

look,  “Siloeand  Ensilage 
with  Hints  to  Dairymen” 
with  descriptive  catalogue 
,  Free.  Write  to  SILVER 
MFG.  CO.,  Salem,  Ohio 


Improved  Low-Down  Pennsylvania 
Force  Feed,  Grain,  Grass  and 
Phosphate  Drill. 

Built  either  with  or  without  Phosphate  Attachment 
iV?ents  wanted  In  unoccupied  territory. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 

Prices  lower  than  the  lowest. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


HOOVER,  PROTJT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


POTATO 
DIGGER.! 

ASK  YOUR 

DEALER.: 

If  he  can’t  show  it,, 

.  Send  Direct! 
to  us. 


SUCCESS  JR. 


Large  Sales 
in  1893  and 
1891. 

GREATLY 
IMPROVED 
FOR 
1895. 


With  good 
references 
we  will  send  ! 

On  Trial. ! 
D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS.  YORK,  PA. 


Feed  Cutters,  $2.80 


and  upwards. 

It AL.ANCE  HUMP  HAY 
KAKK.  Also  Hay  Ted¬ 
ders,  Mowers,  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  Hay  Presses,  and 
other  implements  at  cash 
prices  satisfactory  to  the 
farmers.  Address  THE 
ANN  AKBOK  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  COMPANY,  ANN 
Arbor,  Mich. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grindi 
A  boy  can  operate  and 
in  order.  "Book  on  Mil 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kind.  mill  machinery.  Klour 
mills  built,  roller  or  huhr  system. 

Red  need  Prices  for  ’95. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N 
270  Day  Street, 


Ind. 


e  OLD  RELIABLE 

PEERLESS 
FEED 

GRINDERS 

Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
ree  of  fineness  than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear- 
r»  cote  ote  fine  enough  for  an vnurnose.  War- 


TH 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  Mill  OH  EARTH. 

Write  us  it  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 


JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  C0i5 JOLIET,  ILL. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages,  Wagons.  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
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ADVERTISING  KATES. 
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able  1,0  THE  RURAL  NEW-YOKKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  AUGUST  24,  1895. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  sent  to  trial  subscribers  from 
now  till  January  1,  1896,  for  25  CENTS.  The  agent 
may  retain  10  cents  as  commission,  and  send  us  15. 
We  desire  representatives  at  every  fair  or  farmers’ 
gathering. 

G 

Mr.  Gii.lett’s  article  on  “  Hired  Men  ”  was  origi¬ 
nally  written  about  the  time  for  hiring.  We  con¬ 
cluded  to  hold  it  until  now  — the  time  for  testing  the 
hired  man’s  value.  His  failures  or  successes  are  now 
most  in  evidence,  and  it  is  a  good  time  to  stop  and 
see  what  is  responsible  for  them. 

O 

That’s  an  interesting  article  on  Crimson  clover  in 
Oregon — page  570.  It  does  not  do  to  measure  success 
with  this  plant  by  the  fact  that  it  will  survive  the 
winter.  When  sowed  after  early  crops  it  can  gener¬ 
ally  be  depended  on  to  make  growth  enough  by  win¬ 
ter  to  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  seed  and  seeding. 

o 

We  may  have  a  new  California  farm  product  in  the 
Eastern  markets,  viz.:  grain  hay.  California  horses 
are  fed  almost  entirely  on  wheat  and  barley  cut  and 
cured  before  the  grain  is  fully  formed.  It  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  horse  food.  Now  that  hay  is  so  high,  perhaps 
this  grain  hay  will  be  shipped  East.  What  a  pity 
more  of  our  Eastern  farmers  did  not  cut  more  of  their 
grain  early  enough  to  make  such  fodder. 

O 

We  are  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Jamison’s  experience 
with  fertilizers.  Last  fall,  he  told  us  how  he  had 
started  this  experiment.  He  is  a  conservative  man, 
and  we  well  remember  the  time  when  he  could 
scarcely  believe  that  “  bag  manure  ”  could  be  made 
to  form  a  cheap  substitute  for  stable  manure.  That 
is  the  way  many  of  these  perplexing  questions  are 
settled.  People  study  and  grow  into  them — experiment 
and  test  until  some  convincing  proof  is  brought  out. 

O 

The  latest  outbreak  of  the  “  creamery  shark  ”  is 
made  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  issued  a  circular  contain¬ 
ing  clippings  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  other  papers, 
describing  the  way  this  fraud  does  business,  and  warn¬ 
ing  farmers  against  paying  extravagant  prices  for 
creamery  supplies.  For  this  laudable  work,  the 
“  creamery  shark  ”  has  brought  suit  against  the  Sec¬ 
retary  for  libel.  Of  course,  it  is  all  bluff,  but  it  gives 
honest  people  a  chance  to  give  this  humbug  another 
well-deserved  beating.  The  Secretary’s  office  is  at 
Augusta,  Me.,  and  any  of  our  readers  who  have  facts 
that  will  aid  in  his  defense,  are  requested  to  send 
them  to  him.  Always  organize  against  a  fraud  ! 

O 

A  New  Y'ork  State  local  paper  tells  of  a  swindler 
who  visited  the  town  in  the  guise  of  a  hay  buyer  for 
a  New  York  City  firm,  secured  a  car-load  of  the 
choicest  baled  hay,  rejecting  some  that  did  not  grade 
high  enough  to  suit  him,  paid  a  good,  round  price — in 
checks  on  a  bank  in  another  town — had  the  hay 
shipped,  and  then  left  town.  Incidentally  he  forgot 
to  pay  his  board  bill.  The  hay  was  sold  by  him  in 
the  town  to  wffiich  it  was  shipped,  for  about  the  price 
paid.  In  due  time,  the  checks  he  had  given  for  the 
hay  were  returned  protested.  The  New  York  firm  says 
that  no  such  man  is,  or  ever  has  been,  connected  with 
them.  Meanwhile  the  farmers  who  sold  the  hay  must 
stand  the  loss.  The  moral  of  it  all  is  that  the  great¬ 
est  care  should  be  exercised  in  dealing  with  strangers, 
no  matter  what  promises  they  make,  or  whom  they 
claim  to  represent. 


New  facts  about  those  “horseless”  carriages  in 
France  are  constantly  coming  in.  In  the  recent  race 
from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  and  return,  one  four-seated 
carriage,  run  by  a  petroleum  motor,  covered  the  dis¬ 
tance,  706  miles,  in  24  hours  and  53  minutes.  It  made 
the  entire  return  distance  without  a  single  stop. 
There  were  long  lines  of  hills  on  the  way,  and  these 
proved  too  much  for  the  carriages  driven  by  steam 
and  electricity.  The  steam  carriages  were  obliged  to 
stop  frequently  to  take  in  coal  and  water,  while  the 
electric  vehicles  also  had  to  stop  to  renew  their 
charges.  It  was  a  victory  for  petroleum,  and  the 
same  principle  is  being  successfully  applied  to  light 
bicycles.  With  perfect  roads,  we  would  have  these 
flyers  in  this  country.  As  it  is,  we  are  likely  to  trail 
behind  France  for  a  good  many  years. 

O 

That  is  a  new  view  of  the  “oleo  ”  question  given 
this  week — that  of  farmers  who  sell  milk  and  butter, 
and  buy  this  stuff  for  their  own  eating.  They  may 
say  that  they  have  as  much  right  to  do  this  as  the 
man  who  sells  broilers  and  buys  canned  corned  beef 
for  his  own  table  ;  yet  that  is  not  the  point  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  been  contending  for.  Some  day  when  that 
broiler  man  wakes  up  and  finds  that  his  corned  “beef” 
was  cut  from  the  carcass  of  a  fat  horse,  he  will  make 
a  great  row  about  it.  If  people  want  to  eat  tallow 
and  pork  fat  on  bread  without  cooking,  there  is  no 
law  to  prevent  them  doing  it ;  but  the  buttermaker 
has  a  clear  right  to  say  that  these  raw  fats  must  not 
be  colored  and  fixed  up  to  imitate  his  product,  and 
thus  deceive  the  people.  Already  several  substitutes 
for  milk  are  being  sold  at  a  cheap  rate.  In  a  few 
years,  these  “  oleo-eating  ”  milkmen  will  be  falling 
over  themselves  in  their  haste  to  secure  laws  that  will 
legally  distinguish  milk  from  its  substitutes. 

O 

Farmers  in  Rhode  Island  along  the  shores  of  Buz¬ 
zards  and  Narragansett  Bays,  make  a  valuable  use  of 
the  sea  weed  which  is  thrown  upon  the  land  by  every 
storm.  This  refuse  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  a  coarse, 
hard  grass,  torn  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and 
washed  to  shore.  It  is  hauled  to  the  farm  lands  and 
usually  put  on  the  sod  after  mowing.  In  a  favorable 
season,  the  grass  starts  up  through  it  green  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  The  cattle  are  turned  in  to  eat  this  off.  In  the 
spring,  sod,  sea  weed  and  all,  are  turned  under  for  a 
crop  of  corn,  some  commercial  fertilizer,  high  in  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  being  used  with  it.  The  following  year, 
potatoes  are  planted  and  then  grain  and  grass  again. 
The  sea  weed  provides  cheap  humus  for  the  soil,  and 
some  plant  food,  and  thus  gives  back,  to  a  slight  ex¬ 
tent,  some  of  the  fertility  washed  into  the  ocean.  But 
let  no  man,  back  on  some  interior  farm,  mourn  be¬ 
cause  the  ocean  is  so  liberal  to  the  shore  farmer — at 
least  not  until  he  has  exhausted  every  effort  to  grow 
clover  on  all  his  idle  land.  The  air  is  richer  in  nitro¬ 
gen  than  the  sea,  and  the  clover  plant  grows  and 
places  itself  right  on  the  field  where  needed. 

O 

In  years  past  we  have  had  something  to  say  about 
the  business  of  raising  geese  in  Rhode  Island.  It  has 
been  a  profitable  branch  of  farming  in  that  State, 
though  just  now,  like  many  other  things,  somewhat 
dull.  The  best  geese  in  the  Boston  and  New  Yrork 
markets  come  from  Rhode  Island,  and  the  growers 
there  have  attained  a  rare  degree  of  skill  in  handling 
this  portly  and  intelligent  bird.  To  a  stranger  it  is  a 
singular  thing  to  watch  the  flocks  of  geese  running  in 
the  pastures  like  sheep.  They  are  too  big  and  clumsy 
to  climb  or  fly  over  an  ordinary  wall  or  fence,  but  no 
animal  is  quicker  or  keener  to  find  a  broken  gate  or  a 
hole  through  which  it  can  crawl  into  the  corn  field 
or  garden.  One  of  their  number  will  even  stand  as 
sentinel  while  the  rest  eat  up  the  crops.  The  geese 
that  bring  the  highest  market  prices  are  mongrels — 
obtained  from  crossing  the  wild  gander  on  the  do¬ 
mesticated  goose.  The  ganders  are  either  caught  in 
traps  or  wounded  in  the  water  and  then  taken.  It  re¬ 
quires  great  skill  and  patience  to  mate  them  with  the 
tame  geese  and  the  supply  of  these  mongrels  is  limited. 
This  matter  serves  to  show'  one  of  the  curious  feat¬ 
ures  of  a  trade  that  few'  people  outside  of  Rhode 
Island  know  much  about. 

0 

A  certain  farmer  wanted  to  keep  sheep.  There 
isn’t  much  in  wool  now,  they  tell  us  ;  but  this  man 
had  an  idea  that  good  mutton  and  lamb  would  sell 
for  fair  prices — so  he  kept  sheep — or  tried  to.  In  the 
township  were  a  number  of  dogs  who  undertook  to 
veto  this  man’s  resolution.  Like  other  politicians, 
they  didn't  purpose  to  let  it  be  said  that  sheep  paid. 
So  they  came  by  night  and  chased  and  killed  some  of 
the  sheep.  Now,  the  sheep  owner  was  a  man  prompt 
to  think  and  act.  He  loaded  up  the  old  gun,  and  the 
next  dog  that  came  to  discuss  the  situation  with  the 
sheep,  got  an  argument  in  the  shape  of  a  charge  of 
buckshot  that  ended  his  debate  forever.  Long  before 


the  bacteria  in  the  soil  began  to  change  that  dog  into 
available  nitrogen,  his  owners  and  friends  started  in 
to  avenge  his  death.  They  posted  a  notice  signed 
“White  Caps  ”  on  the  sheep  man’s  door,  informing 
him  that  if  he  shot  any  more  dogs,  his  barns  would 
be  burned.  Where  do  you  suppose  that  w'as?  In 
Worcester  County,  Mass.,  “  in  the  heart  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  wealth,”  as  they  say  over  there.  That’s  a  nice 
state  of  affairs.  The  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
cur  dog  and  his  owner  is  something  that  passeth 
understanding. 

G 

“  Mr.  Farmer,  your  attention  for  a  moment !  ”  said 
old  Mrs. Tabby  Cat,  as  she  sharpened  her  claws  on  the 
leg  of  the  table.  “  I  have  just  made  readv  to  send 
out  into  the  world  a  young  and  lively  family  of  kit¬ 
tens.  I  want  them  to  succeed,  and,  therefore,  I  boil 
down  the  observations  of  a  long  and  busy  life  into  a 
few  words  of  advice,  which  I  trust  you  will  help  put 
in  practice.  A  cat  is  a  dwarfed  tiger — that's  all.  Its 
mission  is  to  kill  rats  and  mice.  I  am  forced  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  average  cat  has  no  particular  gratitude 
or  affection  save  as  these  qualities  may  be  used  to 
make  its  food  supply  come  easier.  A  cat’s  claws  get 
their  force  directly  from  the  stomach.  That’s  the 
point  in  a  nutshell.  Make  a  pet  of  the  cat  and  stuff 
it  with  food  that  it  doesn't  have  to  hunt  for,  and  you 
make  a  fool  of  it.  It  neglects  its  true  vocation  of 
hunting  mice  and  rats,  and  is  always  up  to  some  mis¬ 
chief — or  asleep.  Now  I  want  my  children  to  excel 
as  rat  catchers.  Start  them  right.  Keep  them  around 
the  barn  and  grain  bin.  Don’t  stuff  them  with  cooked 
food.  Give  them  a  little  warm  milk,  and  turn  them 
loose  on  the  rats.  Keep  them  out  of  the  house  except 
as  hunters.  They  will  then  become  of  some  use  in 
the  world  and  lead  lives  of  honor  and  profit.  That’s 
all,  sir — thank  you  for  your  attention.” 

O 

BREVITIES. 

There  was  an  old  lady,  as  I’ve  been  told, 

Her  heart  was  as  tender  as  it  could  hold. 

She  couldn't  endure  such  a  thing,  you  know, 

As  hux-ting  the  smallest  of  beasts,  and  so 
When  somebody  gave  her,  in  compliment, 

A  beautiful  lobster  to  boil,  she  went 
And  took  some  cold  water  to  start  the  job, 

Because  it  was  “dreadful  to  scald  poor  lob.” 

See  what  a  ridiculous  thing  she  did  ! 

If  she  had  but  plucked  up  her  heart  and  slid 
The  lobster  right  into  the  boiling  pot, 

He’d  scarcely  have  felt  it,  as  like  as  not; 

But  starting  with  water  so  cold — why  she 
Just  simply  prolonged  all  the  agony  ! 

Don’t  laugh  at  the  foolish  old  lady,  friend, 

Don’t  snicker  a  bit  till  you  up  and  send 
A  few  of  your  faults  to  the  boiling  pot. 

You’re  keeping  them  now  where  they’ll  ne’er  get  hot. 

Don’t  keep  a  drone  on  your  family  throne. 

A  weak  knead  makes  the  bread  all  dough. 

You  can’t  mend  your  luck  by  “darning”  it  ! 

Why  don’t  you  arrange  to  join  the  Grange  ? 

A  satisfactory  mother-in-law  is  a  suit  at  law. 

Don’t  use  your  learning  like  jewelry — to  show  off. 

The  heart  that  says  “I’ll  try!”  is  a  good  canning  factory. 

MaSy  a  Pocklington  grape  gets  into  a  “  Niagara  ”  package. 

How  many  working  days  since  you  took  a  few  hours  for  real 
play  ? 

That  “  old-fashioned  ”  potato  bug  begins  to  eat  leaves  near  the 
ground. 

It  will  pay  to  try  winter  oats.  Don’t  throw  money  away  on 
them,  but  try  them. 

Our  impression  is  that  the  dried  blood  sold  as  a  fertilizer  is  not 
always  a  safe  food  for  poultry. 

Nebraska  pays  a  State  bounty  for  beet  sugar,  and  the  fac 
tories  there  are  said  to  be  preparing  for  a  heavy  run. 

Hereafter  the  weather  prophets  must  state  with  their  daily 
predictions,  how  their  previous  day’s  predictions  really  came  out. 

The  latest  scheme  we  have  seen  for  keeping  a  horse  from  break¬ 
ing  through  a  road  fence  is  to  tie  a  bag  over  his  head  so  as  to 
blind  him. 

The  New  York  State  excise  law  was  evidently  not  made  to  be 
exercised.  That  is  why  the  saloon  men  are  exercised  about  its 
enforcement. 

A  wrinkle  on  your  forehead  caused  by  hard  thinking  is  a  live 
furrow.  One  caused  by  “making  up  faces”  at  your  luck  is  a  dead 
furrow — of  no  value. 

Wanted  !  A  suitable  portable  fence  to  take  the  offensiveness 
out  of  that  hog  in  the  clover  field— page  571.  Where  are  the  wire 
fence  makers  on  this  question  ? 

It  is  said  that  the  market  for  beef  horns  has  greatly  improved 
of  late.  One  chief  reason  is  that  continued  years  of  dishorning 
have  greatly  diminished  the  supply  ! 

Geese  breeders  tell  us  that  the  goslings  are  sometimes  lost  by 
rolling  over  on  their  backs  while  in  the  pasture.  They  are  too  fat 
and  clumsy  to  regain  their  feet.  An  old  goose  will  roll  them  to 
their  feet,  but  a  hen-mother  is  likely  to  leave  them. 

On  one  of  the  hottest  streets  in  this  city  the  cars  are  still  pulled 
by  horses.  About  midway  of  the  distance  is  a  low  shed.  As  the 
cars  pass  it  the  horses  are  changed.  Those  hot  and  sweaty  from 
their  hard  pull  are  taken  under  the  shed  and  given  a  shower 
bath  of  cool  water.  How  they  do  enjoy  it  !  A  human  being  could 
not  give  stronger  evidence  of  pleasure  at  this  sprinkling  and  the 
subsequent  rubbing.  After  a  rest  of  half  an  hour,  on  they  go 
again  !  Keep  the  horse  cool — somehow  ! 
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THE  PROSPECT. 

Friday,  August  30,  has  been  set  apart  as  Grange 
Day  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  in  Syracuse.  Prom¬ 
inent  men  of  the  Order  will  be  present  to  make 
addresses,  and  thousands  of  patrons  are  expected  to 
be  in  attendance.  This,  in  addition  to  the  vast  show 
of  exhibits  and  other  attractions,  will  make  Grange 
Day  a  notable  affair. 

Q 

We  believe  there  are  still  left  in  the  country  a  few 
men  who  are  able  to  sit  down  and  figure  out  that  the 
American  farmer  is  getting  rich,  or  if  he  does  not  col¬ 
lect  a  fortune,  it  is  his  own  fault.  We  wish  one  of 
these  statisticians  would  take  the  following  state¬ 
ment  as  a  basis,  and  tell  us  how  many  years  a  man 
must  live  to  get  rich  at  this  rate  : 

The  following  are  the  returns  for  33  crates  of  extra  fine  apples, 
shipped  and  sold  in  New  York  market,  about  July  13.  The  prices 
obtained  were  fairly  good.  Who  gets  the  money  ? 


33  crates  sold  for .  ^  $17.(50 

Transportation  company  got .  $7.75 

Carting  to  commission  house .  1.50 

Commission .  1.74 

Cost  of  crates,  eight  cents  each .  2.64 

Picking  and  crating,  three  cents  each . 99 

Carting  from  orchard  to  railroad .  1.00 

- $15.62 

Cash  to  grower .  1  -  08 

Total .  $17.60 

Dover,  Del.  J.  w.  y. 


We  can't  see  that  the  railroads  have  much  cause  for 
complaint — in  fact,  all  the  labor  represented  here 
was  well  paid — except  the  farmer’s. 

O 

Who  knows  how  to  feed  a  hen  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  ?  Don’t  all  speak  at  once,  because  each  one  will 
probably  have  a  different  tale  to  tell.  The  proper 
feeding  of  poultry  seems  to  be  a  science  of  itself. 
For  several  good  reasons,  the  general  feeding  rules 
worked  out  for  other  live  stock,  do  not  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  with  poultry.  Mr.  O.  W.  Mapes  sends 
this  note  about  his  latest  chick  ration  : 

I  use  stale  bread  that  has  been  kiln-dried,  mixed  with  pot  cheese, 
for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  followed  by  cracked  wheat  and 
pot  cheese,  and  later  by  cracked  corn  and  pot  cheese  or  meat 
scrap.  The  kiln-dried  bread  has  to  be  soaked  before  using.  If 
you  wish  to  hear  the  mother  hen  call  her  family  with  that  assur¬ 
ance  in  her  tone  that  indicates  that  she  has  found  just  what  they 
need,  throw  her  down  some  of  this  bread  and  cheese,  particularly 
if  it  is  made  from  a  Graham  loaf. 

Bread  and  cheese  are  good  enough  for  any  hen.  There 
are  lots  of  eggs  in  baker’s  refuse,  but  to  do  their 
best,  we  think  hens  should  have  a  certain  amount  of 
animal  food.  We  wish  to  secure  all  possible  informa¬ 
tion  about  poultry  rations.  Tell  us  what  you  feed — 
how  much,  and  what  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  clover 
hay,  meat,  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  and  other  grains. 
We  want  a  wide  range  of  information  in  preparing  a 
series  of  articles  on  “  A  Balanced  Ration  for  Hens.” 
You  can  help  by  telling  w  hat  you  feed,  and  the  results 
of  such  feeding. 

0 

All  feeders  must  have  noticed  the  wastefulness  of 
feeding  long  Timothy  hay.  It  is  a  bulky  food,  and 
requires  a  great  deal  of  room  for  storage.  Examina¬ 
tion  of  average  horse  manure  will  quickly  show  that 
a  good  share  of  the  hay  is  passed  by  the  horse  undi¬ 
gested — chiefly  because  it  is  not  chewed  properly. 
The  small  stomach  of  the  horse  cannot  carry  on  the 
soaking  and  grinding  that  goes  on  inside  the  ox  or 
cow.  By  chopping  the  hay  and  mixing  it  with  wet 
grain,  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  the  way  it  is  di¬ 
gested  ;  but  an  enterprising  miller  has  now  gone 
further  than  this,  and  grinds  the  hay  with  the  grain 
so  that  a  perfect  ration  for  horses  can  be  carried  in  a 
bag.  Mr.  Clark  Allis,  one  of  our  western  New  York 
readers,  sends  this  note  about  the  process  : 

A  friend  visiting  here  said  he  did  not  want  his  horse  to  have 
anything  to  eat,  as  he  was  feeding  a  combination  feed  and  the 
horse  would  make  itself  sick  if  given  Timothy  hay  and  grain. 
He  spoke  so  highly  of  the  “new  feed”  that  I  was  interested 
enough  to  visit  the  mill  where  it  is  made  at  Middleport,  N.  Y. 
There  are  but  two  such  mills  in  the  world  ;  the  first  one  built  in 
Vermont,  and  this  one  at  Middleport.  The  hay,  all  No.  1  Timothy, 
is  in  a  large  barn  100  feet  from  the  mill,  and  is  brought  by  an  end¬ 
less  carrier  under  cover  and  dropped  in  front  of  the  cutting 
machine,  connected  with  which  is  a  dust  collector  that  takes  the 
dust,  through  a  pipe,  to  the  race.  After  cutting,  a  sifter  returns 
all  hay  not  cut  fine  enough  to  be  cut  over  again.  It  is  then 
elevated  and  is  drawn  to  the  mill  as  wanted.  As  many  combina¬ 
tions  can  be  made  as  in  “phosphate,”  but  the  one  they  were  mak¬ 
ing  consisted  of  25  pounds  of  corn,  25  pounds  of  oats  and  50 
pounds  of  hay  ;  both  kinds  of  grain  No.  1.  It  is  ground  very  fine 
and  is  the  color  of  bright  hay.  The  bags  hold  100  pounds,  and  all 
have  a  guarantee  of  what  that  particular  bag  contains.  They 
were  using  50  horse-power,  so  I  do  not  think  many  farmers  will 
have  a  mill  to  run  by  hand.  Rats  will  eat  the  feed  in  preference  to 
anything  else  in  the  mill.  The  hay  is  old  hay  bought  last  spring 
when  shippers  were  not  buying;  it  was  a  good  thing  for  farmers, 
as  they  paid  more  than  market  price,  and  the  way  hay  has  gone 
up,  it  has  proved  a  good  investment.  The  feed  is  $20  per  ton, 
wholesale,  at  the  mill.  At  that  price  it  is  the  cheapest  feed  on  the 
market  when  one  has  to  buy  hay  and  grain,  as  there  is  no  waste 
or  trouble  in  cutting,  etc.,  and  with  that  “alarm  clock”  described 
in  a  recent  Rubal,  a  man  may  lie  abed  until  noon. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  good  thing.  At  $.20  per 
ton  it  is  a  cheap  horse  feed — the  writer  has  paid  $22 
per  ton  for  Timothy  hay  alone.  It  will  be  a  great 
convenience  for  those  who  have  little  stable  room, 


and  the  whole  feed  will  be  more  completely  digested. 
Here  is  a  remedy  or  scientific  treatment  for  wind- 
broken  horses  Does  it  give  enough  bulk  to  distend 
the  stomach  properly  ?  There  is  enough  “organic 
matter”  in  it,  but  some  feeders  claim  that  the  coarse 
hay  is  useful  because  of  its  great  bulk — preventing 
any  compacting  of  food  in  the  stomach.  Possibly 
there  might  be  some  little  trouble  with  this  at  first, 
but  after  getting  used  to  it  we  think  horses  would 
thrive  on  this  ground  hay.  The  tendency  among 
most  feeders  is  to  feed  less  and  less  long  hay.  We 
would  like  to  see  some  experiments  tried  with  grind¬ 
ing  dried  cornstalks  in  the  same  way  for  cow  feed. 
What  the  cow  tries  to  do  with  a  tough  stalk  is 
to  grind  it  and  soak  it  into  a  tine  powder.  The  fodder 
cutter  helps  her  in  this  work  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  grinder  should  not 
go  further  and  powder  the  stalks  so  that  the  cow  can 
utilize  them. 

O 

So  much  has  been  said  about  diseases  of  plants,  that 
any  new  symptom  of  trouble  in  potato  vines  is  likely 
to  be  called  at  once  a  “  blight.”  One  of  our  subscribers 
in  Missouri,  who  is  new  to  potato  growing,  thus  writes 
about  the  condition  of  his  field  : 

For  about  five  weeks,  there  was  a  dry  spell,  then  in  June  It 
began  to  rain,  and  has  been  raining  about  twice  a  week  ever 
since.  On  July  4,  the  tops  being  large  and  luxuriant,  I  noticed 
the  leaves  of  many  vines  of  Dutton’s  Seedling  curling  up  like 
peach  tree  leaves.  I  never  saw  any  potato  blight  in  my  life,  but 
at  once  feared  that  it  had  come.  Since  then,  on  two-thirds  of  the 
Dutton  vines,  the  leaves  have  curled,  and  the  vines  fell.  Then  the 
American  Wonder  was  attacked;  its  vines  were  naturally  ranker 
and  darker.  Perhaps  one-half  of  them  showed  more  or  less 
blight.  The  Orphan  and  St.  Patrick  were  the  last  to  succumb, 
but  they  are  withstanding  it  the  best.  On  my  last  examination,  I 
noticed  a  change.  The  stricken  vines  show  some  signs  of  reviv¬ 
ing.  Often  one  branch  of  the  top  is  green,  and  many  of  the  main 
stems  are  putting  out  green  shoots  near  the  ground.  It  is  still 
rainy.  Nowand  then  a  vine  will  be  found  that  seems  entirely 
dead,  but  not  often.” 

The  Cornell  people  say  they  are  unable  to  diagnose 
this  potato  disease.  They  cannot  say  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  that  these  vines  are  dying  from  either  of 
the  three  forms  of  “blight”  which  affect  the  potatoes. 
As  a  rule,  potato  vines  do  not  recover  from  an  attack 
of  any  disease,  especially  during  wet  weather.  Prof. 
Slingerland  thinks  that  there  may  be  some  insect 
causing  the  trouble — perhaps  grubs  of  some  kind  in 
the  stalks. 

O 

Tiie  horse-power  corn  harvester,  and  the  machine 
husker,  bid  fair  to  solve  the  problem  of  utilizing  the 
stalks  in  the  great  Western  corn  fields.  In  former 
years,  millions  of  tons  of  this  valuable  fodder  were 
wasted  as  stock  food.  The  feeding  of  these  vast 
stores  of  food  will,  of  course,  mean  thousands  of  tons 
of  beef  or  butter  shipped  to  our  markets.  As  we  have 
often  pointed  out,  these  developments  in  the  utilizing 
of  waste  products,  seem  to  more  than  make  up  for 
the  decreased  yields  caused  by  the  loss  of  soil  fer¬ 
tility.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  food  famine  in  sight 
of  this  generation.  Science  is  continually  discovering 
new  methods  of  saving,  for  human  food,  what  was 
formerly  thrown  away.  The  Louisiana  sugar  planters 
are  struggling  with  the  question  of  what  to  do  with 
25,000,000  gallons  of  molasses.  Part  of  it  can  be  burned 
or  fed  to  stock,  but  vast  quantities  yet  remain.  They 
have  dumped  it  into  the  smaller  ponds  and  streams 
until  its  decay  has  rendered  such  waters  unhealthful. 
Barrels  and  cooperage  cost  so  much  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  ship  it.  What  is  greatly  needed  is  some  process 
of  forming  it  into  blocks  or  rolls  of  solid,  hard  con¬ 
crete  such  as  is  used  in  shipping  glucose.  If  this 
could  be  done,  the  molasses  could  be  shipped  like  cot¬ 
ton  or  cord  wood,  and  could  be  sold  at  ridiculously 
low  prices  as  food  for  humans  or  for  stock.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  some  scientist  to  make  himself  famous 
and  provide  cheaper  sweets  for  the  poor. 

o 

Time  was  when  the  farm  boys  alone  went  off  to  col¬ 
lege  in  the  fall.  Now,  especially  out  Webt,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  that  the  girls  have  just  as  much 
right  to  an  education  as  the  boys.  Thousands  of 
bright  and  earnest  girls  start  out  from  the  farmhouses 
every  fall  to  attend  the  best  universities  in  the  West. 
Many  of  them  work  their  way  through  the  college 
course  with  even  greater  enthusiasm  and  patience 
than  their  brothers.  The  idea  of  exclusive  colleges 
for  girls  has  not  found  much  favor  in  the  West.  The 
women’s  colleges  at  the  East  are  well  patronized,  but 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  the  prevailing  idea  seems  to 
be  that  the  sexes  should  be  educated  together.  Of 
course  there  are  many  who  shake  their  heads  in  doubt 
at  the  policy  of  sending  young  women  off  alone  or 
with  only  girl  companions  to  a  college  town  ;  but  the 
facts  appear  to  be  that  coeducation,  on  the  whole, 
gives  the  average  woman  a  better  idea  of  the  duties 
of  practical  life  than  the  narrower  atmosphere  of  a 
woman's  college.  The  most  serious  problem  before 
the  country  girl  student  is  what  to  do  after  gradua¬ 
tion.  Will  there  be  room  for  her  in  the  old  home  V 
She  may  marry  and  form  a  home  of  her  own,  but  will 


her  education  be  of  real  service  to  her  there — that  is, 
will  she  be  able  to  gratify  the  ambitions  of  her  college 
course  ?  Of  course  she  can  teach,  but  in  what  other 
way  can  she  make  full  use  of  her  education?  We 
know  that  the  idea  of  the  limitations  of  woman’s 
sphere  for  usefulness  sometimes  decides  enterprising 
girls  not  to  try  to  educate  themselves.  It  would  be 
interesting  if  older  women  graduates  would  tell  us 
something  of  their  experience.  Is  a  college  education 
worth  what  it  costs  to  the  woman  on  the  farm  ? 

Q 

French  horticulturists  report  success  in  keeping 
grapes  free  from  rot  or  mold  by  means  of  the  vapors 
of  alcohol.  The  fruit  is  placed  in  a  brick  room, 
cemented  inside  and  closed  as  nearly  air-tight  as  pos¬ 
sible,  by  a  common  wooden  door.  The  grapes  were 
laid  on  wood  stiavings,  and  an  open  bottle  containing 
alcohol  placed  near  them.  Grapes  fresh  from  the 
vine  were  placed  in  this  room  on  October  31,  and  were 
kept  in  good  condition  until  December  24.  One  thing 
is  sure,  this  process  is  simple  and  easy,  and  any  one 
who  has  an  air-tight,  cool  place,  can  test  it. 

O 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  has  made  a  careful  estimate 
of  the  condition  of  the  crops  in  Great  Britain,  and  finds 
little  to  encourage  the  English  farmer.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  how  the  various  crops  stand  as  com 
pared  wiih  two  former  years  : 

August,  1895.  August,  1894.  August,  1893. 


. - Her  cent. - , 

Wheat .  78.5  100.5  84.7 

Barley .  84.9  10^.1  78.2 

Oats .  78.6  100.1  79.3 

Beaus .  72  95.5  58.9 

Peas .  75.9  95.7  72.7 

Potatoes .  86.7  92.1  90.7 

Roots .  71.9  95.7  80.8 

Grass  anil  hay ....  66  111.8  58.3 

Hops .  71.5  90.6  75 


In  commenting  on  this  statement,  the  paper  mentioned 
goes  on  to  say  : 

An  improvement  will  doubtless  occur  in  the  position  with  re 
gard  to  roots  and  grass,  but  beyond  this  no  change  of  importance 
can  take  place,  and  we  are  constrained  to  admit  tiiat,  taken  alto¬ 
gether,  the  year  1895  is  really  worse  than  1893.  The  black  cloud 
which  has  so  long  darkened  the  horizon  still  hangs  over  the 
British  farmer,  and  the  prospect  is,  if  anything,  more  dishearten¬ 
ing.  The  troubles  he  has  to  encounter  at  home  by  reason  of 
weather  adversities  are  bad  ;  but  they  are  made  a  hundred  times 
worse  by  foreign  competition,  which  is  fast  driving  farming  out 
from  among  the  industries  of  this  country. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  American  farmer  will  benefit 
much  by  this  shortage  of  English  crops.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  like  Argentine,  Australia,  Egypt,  India  and 
Russia  are  prepared  to  pour  in  vast  quantities  of  grain 
and  meat  to  supply  the  lack  in  the  English  harvest. 
In  many  of  these  countries,  too,  the  silver  question  cuts 
a  good-sized  figure  in  prices — always  to  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  our  own  farmers. 

o 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  keadkk  would  like  to  buy  a  second-hand  tread  power  cheap; 
one-horse  preferred.  Send  price  and  particulars  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  reader  who,  on  page  566,  gives  an  account  of  his  success 
with  winter  oats,  bought  his  original  seed  of  T.  W.  Wood  &  Sou,  of 
Richmond,  Va. 

Readeiis  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  remember  the  Farmers’  Seed  Com¬ 
pany,  Faribault,  Minn.,  as  being  formerly  at  Chicago.  This  com¬ 
pany  have  large  seed  farms  at  Faribault,  and  make  a  specialty  of 
Timothy,  clover  and  mixed  grasses. 

Don’t  go  on  breeding  from  scrub  sheep  while  thoroughbred 
rams  are  so  cheap.  Write  those  breeders  who  are  advertising  on 
page  579,  and  get  a  good,  vigorous  ram.  The  extra  quality  of 
lambs  next  season  will  pay  for  the  ram. 

A  catalogue  from  Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  gives  a  list  of  strawberry  plants,  pot-grown  and  layer  ; 
foreign  grape  vines  ;  celery  and  cabbage  plants;  vegetable  seeds 
for  summer  and  fall  sowing;  German  millet,  Japan  buckwheat, 
Crimson  clover,  etc.;  flower  seeds,  palms,  ferns,  etc. 

Kitsklman  Bhob.,  Ridgeville,  Ind.,  say  their  fence  costs  only 
from  13  to  20  cents  a  rod,  and  is  bull-strong  and  chicken-tight. 
We  have  never  made  any  of  this  fence  ourselves,  but  this  is  a  good 
firm,  and  we  believe  their  fence  is  just  what  they  claim  for  it.  If 
you  write  for  full  particulars,  they  will  be  sent  you  free. 

When  buying  a  hay  press,  it  is  well  to  see  that  the  greatest 
weight  of  hay  can  be  put  into  small  space.  This  enables  you  to 
put  more  tons  into  a  car  and  reduce  transportation  charges.  S. 
B.  Hendricks,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  make  a  press  that  fills  this  bill. 
There  are  many  excellent  points  about  this  press  that  can  be 
learned  by  addressing  the  manufacturer  for  descriptive  circulars. 

Last  year,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.’b  symposium  on  portable  feed  mills, 
the  Peerless  feed  grinder  was  mentioned  by  several  who  are  using 
it  with  great  satisfaction.  For  our  own  part,  we  can’t  see  why 
farmers  should  spend  more  time  carting  grain  to  mill  through 
mud  or  snow  banks,  than  would  be  required  to  grind  it  at  home, 
and  then  pay  for  grinding  it.  For  full  description  of  the  Peerless, 
write  the  Joliet  Strowbridge  Company,  Joliet,  Ill. 

We  believe  that  rough  fodder  will  be  utilized  more  carefully 
this  year  than  for  many  years  past,  on  account  of  the  short  hay 
crop.  Corn  stalks  and  straw  will  be  cut  and  fed  with  ground 
grain.  These  dry  fodders  will  be  improved  il  steamed,  or  at  least 
wet  with  hot  water  before  being  mixed  with  other  feed.  Of  course, 
a  good  feed  cutter  will  be  needed.  The  S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg. 
Co.,  176  Bridge  Street,  Racine,  Wis.,  can  furnish  one,  and  will 
send  catalogue  on  application. 

The  New  York  game  laws  have  now  been  so  amended  that  game 
may  be  sold  here  the  year  around  if  shipped  from  a  point  not  less 
than  300  miles  distant  from  the  State.  In  this  State,  deer,  wood¬ 
cock,  grouse,  and  partridges,  are  now  in  season,  and  black  and 
gray  squirrels,  hares,  rabbits,  plover,  snipe  and  similar  birds, 
will  be  after  September  1.  A  condensation  of  the  new  game  laws 
has  been  prepared  by  Win.  H.  Cohen  &  Co.,  229  Washington 
Street,  New  York,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  applicants  who  mention 
The  R.  N.-Y.  They  are  in  a  position  to  get  the  best  prices  for 
game,  furs,  etc.  Write  them. 


We  are  all  tired  of  reading  of  “  new  ”  as,  skimmer  still  in  hand,  she  beamed 
women  ;  but  the  little  women  will  never  upon  her  dainty  Clara.  “  If  ever  our 


cease  to  be  attractive  to  their  elders.  To 
see  the  most  womanly  instincts  govern¬ 
ing  the  actions  of  the  little  girls,  gives  a 
throb  of  encouragement  to  replace  the 
weariness  the  newspapers  have  pro¬ 
duced  with  their  satire  and  slur  on 
woman.  We  have  not  met  the  “  new  ” 
woman,  despite  the  many  announcements 
of  her  arrival,  and  have  about  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  her  picture  is  only 
the  result  of  a  kind  of  delirium  tremens 
which  is  overtaking  intemperate  intel¬ 
lects.  There  is  a  class  of  people  who 
take  their  daily  bracers  of  falsehood,  un¬ 
reason  and  conservatism  in  order  to  keep 
up  their  false  standards  of  morality. 
The  mental  collapse  has  come  at  last, 
and  these  unfortunates,  instead  of  retir¬ 
ing  to  a  cell  and  burying  their  horrors, 
rush  into  print  and  give  the  public  the 
phantoms  of  their  disordered  minds.  The 
only  people  who  are  convinced  that  the 
“new”  woman  as  caricatured  is  real, 
are  the  people  who  don’t  understand 
jokes,  and  the  credulous  ones  who  know 
there’s  such  a  thing  because  they’ve 
seen  the  picture  of  it. 

* 

But  the  little  woman  is  just  as  real 
and  as  admirable  as  one  could  wish.  J  ust 
now,  she  is  a  very  business-like  little 
body  in  New  York.  By  the  half-dozen 
one  finds  her  engaged  on  the  sidewalks 
holding  “  fairs  ”  to  get  money  for  the 
sick  baby  fund.  She  is,  perhaps,  more 
enterprising  than  her  mother  was  at  the 
same  age.  Yet  who  will  stop  to  criticise 
her  ways  or  motives  in  the  self-imposed 
task  of  coaxing  pennies  for  the  benefit 
of  poor,  sick  babies  that  she  has  never 
seen  ?  Will  not  the  world  be  better  when 
its  citizens  learn  at  so  early  an  age  that 
it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive? 
Blessings  on  the  little  women  !  The 
health  and  happiness  of  the  babies  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  silver  ques¬ 
tion,  the  tariff,  and  a  half  dozen  other 
political  problems,  not  to  mention  mili¬ 
tary  training  for  the  schoolboys.  If  the 
little  women  begin  so  young  to  give  their 
attention  to  matters  within  woman’s 
province,  we  need  not  fear  that  they  will 
forget  or  wander  away  from  w’omanly 
duties,  even  though  they  may  tread 
paths  un traveled  by  their  mothers. 


AN  EVENT  IN  THE  FI  FIELD  HOME. 

ELDOM  had  such  excitement  agitated 
the  well-ordered  Fifield  family  as 
prevailed  there  one  morning  in  June 
when  the  second  daughter,  Clara,  unex¬ 
pectedly  appeared  behind  a  hired  horse 
from  the  village,  accompanied  by  a 
young  man,  a  stranger.  It  would  have 
happened  otherwise  if  Tommie  had  not 
loitered  two  hours  the  night  before  at 
the  brook  to  catch  lampreys  on  his  way 
home  from  school,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  reached  home  so  full  of  mis¬ 
givings  that  he  forgot  to  deliver  the 
letter  a  neighbor  had  handed  him  at  the 
schoolhouse. 

“Oh,  Tommie,  how  could  you  ?”  Clara 
gave  the  little  fellow  a  look  of  tragic  re¬ 
proach  along  with  her  kiss  when  she  had 
conducted  the  stranger  into  the  sitting- 
room,  and  then  rushed  to  the  kitchen 
where  the  available  members  of  the 
family  were  to  be  found  at  that  hour. 
“And  there  was  no  one  at  the  station  to 
meet  me,  and  I  thought  something 
had  detained  you,  and  went  to  Cousin 
Emma's,  and  no  one  came,  and  1  had  to 
stay  all  night.  I  detest  your  lamprey 
eels  !  Though  1  did  use  to  love  to  wade 
in  the  brook  and  lift  stones  with  them 
myself  !” 

“  When  we  have  electric  cars  on  the 
turnpike,  such  annoying  combinations 
— ”  began  Fannie,  but  no  one  had  a 
chance  to  finish  a  sentence  just  then. 

“  Electric  cars  !”  protested  the  mother 


taxpayers  are  foolish  enough  to  let  their 
highways  be  spoiled,  and  their  own 
vehicles  be  crushed  into  the  gutters  by 
a  money-making  nuisance  that  will  en¬ 
danger  their  lives  and  not  spend  one 
cent  to  build  a  •  bridge  or  grade  a  hill, 
and  will  spoil  our  driving  without  a  by- 
your-leave,  or  an  excuse  me — ” 

“Oh,  mamma  dear!”  Lottie  broke  in 
plaintively.  “If  you  please,  could  you 
wait  till  Clara  has  time  to  tell  us  whether 
it  is  Theron  Huntoon  she  has  in  there, 
and  whether  they  are  engaged — ” 

“  We  did  not  mean  it  to  happen  this 
way.”  Clara’s  cheeks  were  red,  and  see¬ 
ing  her  approaching,  Mrs.  Fifield  provi¬ 
dently  laid  down  her  creamy  skimmer 
mindful  of  the  pretty  gown.  “  I  was  to 
tell  you  the  news  last  night,  but  there 
was  no  way  but  to  meet  him  at  the  train 
this  morning  and  come  out  together. 
Where  is  father  ?” 

No  one  thought  to  reply,  for  Mrs. 
Fifield  was  wiping  her  eyes  and  kissing 
the  blushing  girl  ;  Lottie  beaming  her 
sisterly  approval,  Fannie  waltzing  about 
the  kitchen  swinging  her  dish  towel  above 
her  head  and  caroling,  “A  wedding,  a 
wedding,  what  fun,  what  fun,”  while 
little  Bess  danced  up  and  down  for  very 
joy  over  the  liveliness  of  it  all.  Only 
Tommie  l-etained  any  presence  of  mind. 
Eager  to  repair  his  fault,  he  was  off 
cavorting  toward  the  barn  in  search  of 
his  father,  and  shouting  the  moment  he 
caught  sight  of  him,  “Clara  is  married, 
and  he  is  in  the  parlor  !  ” 

Of  course,  things  soon  settled  to  calmer 
measure,  and  the  girls,  after  a  little 
preening,  went  in  to  meet  the  prospective 
brother-in-law.  And,  of  course,  they  soon 
slipped  out  again  to  talk  the  matter 
over  by  themselves. 

“So  that  is  her  wonderful  Theron  Ilun- 
toon  !  Why,  he  would  be  as  homely  as 
any  country  rustic  I  ever  saw.  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fit  of  his  clothes,  and  his  sit¬ 
ting  up  straight  and  speaking  so  po¬ 
litely,”  was  Fannie’s  comment. 

“  Yrou  do  cherish  such  exorbitant  ex¬ 
pectations,  Fan,”  said  the  practical  Lot¬ 
tie.  “1  never  supposed  he  was  half  as 
nice  as  my  Joe.  But,”  and  she  made  a 
mincing  mouth,  “Mr.  Huntoon  and  Miss 
Clara  and  Miss  Lottie  !  Pshaw  !  Joe  and 
1  said  ‘  Joe  ’  and  ‘  Lottie  ’  as  soon  as  we 
called  each  other  anything.”  As  Lottie 
had  worn  an  engagement  ring  nearly 
half  a  year,  she  spoke  as  one  entitled 
to  hold  opinions. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitield's  opportunity  to 
talk  the  matter  over,  did  not  come  till 
evening,  when  Fannie  and  Clara  and  Ned 
had  gone  in  the  new  surrey  with  Mr. 
lluntoon  to  see  the  latter  on  board  the 
7:30  train  for  New  York.  “  Oh,  yes,  Hor¬ 
ace,  I  have  seen  from  the  moment  he  got 
up  and  offered  you  his  hand  in  that  def¬ 
erential,  let-us-be-friends  way  of  his, 
that  you  were  all  for  Clara’s  marrying 
him.” 

This  accusation  from  Mrs.  Fifield  was 
in  response  to  her  husband’s  remark,  re¬ 
peated  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time,  that 
“Huntoon  seems  a  likely  sort  of  a  young 
man.” 

“  I  suppose  you  are  dead  set  against 
him.  Janet,”  queried  Mr.  Fifield  slyly. 

“  1  have  nothing  against  him  person¬ 
ally;  but  I  am  opposed  to  girls  marrying 
out  of  their  station  in  life.”  Mrs.  Fitield’s 
tone  was  calm  and  judicial.  “  Yes,  I 
know,”  she  added,  seeing  the  father  rouse 
himself  to  protest,  “  Clara  is  well  edu¬ 
cated  and  refined  ;  but  you  will  see,  Hor¬ 
ace,  if  this  thing  goes  on  (and  I  see  it 
will  have  to  or  leave  Clara  all  broken  up 
and  miserable)  you  see  how  it  will  affect 
the  rest.  There  was  Fannie  coming 
down  in  her  very  best  dress  just  to  drive 
over  to  the  village  to-night,  and  wanting 
to  have  fresh  plates  three  or  four  times 
in  one  meal,  and  the  table  brushed,  and 


all  the  meats  and  vegetables  carried  off 
before  the  dessert.  I  don’t  like  such 
affectations.  I  feel  awkward,  and  forget 
to  keep  up  conversation  trying  to  drink 
my  coffee  after  dinner  is  over,  and  if  we 
have  got  to  have  fresh  cream  to  season 
everything  we  eat  and  drink,  you  will 
see  how  little  butter  I  shall  make.” 

Mr.  Fifield  interposed  something  about 
letting  young  people  have  their  day  ; 
but  his  wife  was  not  to  be  led  from  her 
theme.  “  It  is  their  peace  of  mind  I 
tremble  for  most,”  she  resumed.  “  As 
long  as  my  daughters  were  little  girls 
and  went  only  to  district  school  and  to 
church,  they  were  pleased  with  whatever 
I  made  for  them,  and  thought  a  10-cent 
print  nice  and  pretty.  Now  they  talk 
about  French  ginghams,  and  linen  lawns, 
and  expect  fresh  ones  every  summer. 
Lottie  will  be  wanting  her  house  fur¬ 
nished  to  match  Clara’s,  and  Joe  Thay¬ 
er's  $3  a  day  will  not  stand  such  notions 
along  with  his  own  extravagant  ways. 
Then,  too,  their  Cousin  Emma  has  seemed 
to  be  gi-owing  fond  of  Jack  Eliot,  but  I 
will  warrant  she  will  be  all  off  of  the 
notion  of  marrying  a  farmer  after  seeing 
Clara’s  city  man.” 

“  Pooh  !  Janet ;  girls  have  more  sense 
than  you  give  them  credit  for.” 

“  It  is  not  the  girls  alone  who  get  their 
heads  turned.  When  Joe  Thayer  pro¬ 
posed  to  Lottie,  they  settled  the  matter 
between  themselves,  and  no  fuss.  Now 
here  comes  this  young  lawyer,  and  must 
see  you  alone,  and  then  1  must  be  called 
in,  and  there  must  be  more  hand  shak¬ 
ing  and  waste  of  time  and  words.  I 
would  like  well  enough  to  see  his  people, 
but  1  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  his  re¬ 
grets  that  they  cannot  call.  1  don’t 
know  what  he  said  to  you,  but  I  see  it 
has  made  you  all  for  him.” 

“I’m  for  a  young  man’s  stating  his 
prospects  and  ideas  of  life  if  he  has  ideas 
or  prospects  to  state,”  protested  Horace 
Fifield.  “  I  never  realized  till  now  what 
it  was  for  the  old  folks  to  give  away  a 
daughter  and  take  a  stranger  in  to  be 
one  of  the  family.  Huntoon  is  not  rich, 
but  he  will  do  all  he  can  for  Clara,  and  I 
like  his  speaking  up  like  a  man  about 
it.” 

“  You  don’t  much  object  to  his  being  a 
lawyer,  either,  I  see,  for  all  you  have 
been  so  down  on  them  all  these  years  ! 
Time  and  again  I  have  heard  you  say 
that  the  world  would  be  vastly  better 
off  if  all  the  lawyers  in  it  were  put  to 
some  useful  labor,  instead  of  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  it  their  business  to  incite 
people  to  quarrel  and  break  wills,  and 


go  into  litigations  that  end  in  feathering 
the  lawyers’  nests  and  leaving  everybody 
else  the  poorer.  Haven’t  you  said  that 
the  famous  criminal  lawyers  and  their 
triumphs  in  response  to  princely  fees, 
were  what  made  men  dare  to  commit 
crimes?  And  when  you  were  in  the 
legislature,  did  you  not  declare  that  the 
lawyers  were  the  curse  of  the  country, 
fixing  everything  to  work  into  their  own 
hands,  and  ready  to  tangle  up  the  feet 
of  an  honest  man  not  used  to  their  tricks, 
till  the  few  farmers  there  might  as  well 
have  stayed  at  home  ?  And  now,  Horace, 
here  we  are  welcoming  with  open  arms, 
one  of  those  very  pests  into  our  own 
household  !  Really,  I  do  feel  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  myself  for  feeling  so  pleased 
with  Clara’s  prospects.  I  wonder  what 
Willis  will  say  !  He  half  wanted  to  study 
law,  but  thought  you  would  be  set 
against  it.” 

“Yes,  j'es.  You  must  write  and  tell 
Willis.  Isn’t  it  time  we  heard  from  the 
boy  again?”  inquired  Mr.  Fifield,  for 
once  diplomatic.  “  He  is  probably  wait¬ 
ing  to  hear  from  us.  You  haven’t  writ¬ 
ten  him  yet ;  what  do  you  think  of  his 
giving  up  the  idea  of  ever  being  a  min¬ 
ister?”  p.  T.  PRIMROSE. 


PATIENT  TEACHING  IS  NECESSARY. 

MOTHER  once  said  of  her  children, 
“  I  don’t  believe  they  ever  do  a 
thing  just  to  please  me.  I  can’t  help 
but  scold  and  complain,  for  they  are  so 
very  careless,”  says  a  writer  in  the 
Ladies’  Home  Companion. 

She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  time, 
before  she  became  so  “nervous”  from 
overwork  caused  by  her  desire  to  be 
known  as  the  best  cook  and  housekeeper 
in  all  the  country  around,  that  her  chil¬ 
dren  were  loving,  obedient  and  possessed 
of  a  strong  desire  to  be  helpful.  In  her 
zeal  for  immaculate  housekeeping,  she 
repulsed  their  efforts  at  helpfulness,  tell¬ 
ing  them  in  no  softened  terms,  but  in 
the  plainest  of  language,  that  until  they 
had  learned  to  do  things  well,  they  were 
more  trouble  than  help,  and  she  did  not 
want  them  in  the  way  ;  she  had  no  time 
to  bother  with  them,  or  to  do  things 
over  after  them,  and  all  she  asked  of 
them  was  to  keep  out  of  the  way  and  let 
her  work  in  peace. 

Unfortunately,  her  children  could  not 
know  instinctively  how  to  do  things, 
and  could  only  learn  by  practice,  accom¬ 
panied  by  painstaking  care  on  the  part 
of  some  one  to  teach  them.  Denied  this 
by  the  mother — she  whose  chief  pleas- 
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ure  should  have  been  in  their  culture 
and  development — it  was  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  they  grew  up  careless,  and 
being  constantly  told  “  not  to  bother,” 
receiving  few,  if  any,  words  of  apprecia¬ 
tion,  that  they  were  unmindful  of  the 
things  that  would  please  their  monther. 

More  than  one  timid,  sensitive  child  is 
made  more  so  by  constant  faultfinding 
and  repression,  and  finally  reaches  man¬ 
hood  or  womanhood  with  a  blighted 
nature,  not  free  to  perform  all  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  happy  life,  because  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  been  continually  nagged  at  while 
young,  ever  found  fault  with  and  rarely 
praised. 

INTERNATIONAL  C.  E.  CONVENTION. 

VERY  favorable  comment,  with  which 
we  heartily  concur,  is  made  by  the 
Review  of  Reviews  on  the  recent  Inter¬ 
national  Convention  of  the  Societies  of 
Christian  Endeavor  in  Boston:  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  important  of  these 
great  annual  gatherings  that  has  yet  been 
held.  The  number  of  delegates  is  said 
to  have  reached  50,000.  All  evangelical 
Protestant  denominations  were  repre¬ 
sented,  the  Presbyterians  taking  the 
lead.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  were 
not  so  numerously  represented,  because 
each  of  these  great  denominations  has 
formed  an  organization  of  its  own  some¬ 
what  analogous  to  the  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  societies.  These  young  people's 
organizations  stand  for  an  exceedingly 
hopeful  and  significant  movement  in  the 
church  life  of  the  present  decade.  They 
emphasize  above  all  things  the  carrying 
of  the  clear  and  simple  principles  of 
practical  religion  into  the  affairs  of  daily 
life,  whether  private  or  public.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  meeting  laid  its  principal  stress  upon 
,l  Christian  Endeavor”  in  public  affairs. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  have  had 
the  wisdom  to  perceive  that  administra¬ 
tive  reform  and  honest  politics  are  the 
crying  needs  of  our  public  life,  and  that 
it  is  the  business  of  Christian  men  and 
women  to  work  actively  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  higher  political  standards.  True 
patriotism  and  civil  duty  were  the  watch¬ 
words  of  the  great  meetings  held  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  historical  pilgrimages  to  revo¬ 
lutionary  shrines  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
New  England  capital  were  also  made 
by  many  thousands  of  the  delegates,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  new  consecration  to  the 
true  principles  of  American  liberty. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Wheeling  the  Carriage.  —  A  rope 
three  or  four  yards  long,  attached  to 
the  front  axle  of  the  baby’s  carriage, 
saves  many  steps  ;  for  one  can  sit  down 
and,  with  the  hand  or  foot,  send  the  car¬ 
riage  away  the  length  of  the  rope,  then 
draw  it  back,  and  baby  appreciates  the 
ride  just  as  well,  yes,  better,  than  when 
wheeled  about  in  the  usual  way.  Then, 
perchance,  you  can  read  an  occasional 
paragraph,  and  have  something  pleasant 
to  divert  the  mind  while  you  are  con¬ 
fined  to  the  work.  may  maple. 

A  Sad  Occasion. — An  old  farmer  living 
in  the  backwoods  of  Michigan,  suffered 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  a  most  amiable  and 
respectable  woman,  says  the  Home 
Queen.  Notwithstanding  the  age  of  the 
widower,  he  married  a  young  and  giddy 
girl  about  a  month  later.  The  neigh¬ 
bors,  all  of  whom  had  great  respect  for 
his  departed  better  half,  became  very 
indignant.  So,  on  the  night  of  the  wed¬ 
ding  festivities,  they  gathered  from  all 
points — men,  women  and  children  — 
about  100  in  number.  They  carried  tin 
pans,  tin  kettles,  and  horns,  and  at  9 
o’clock  there  commenced  such  a  din  as 
was  never  heard  before.  The  old  man 
stood  it  as  long  as  possible,  but  finally 
he  threw  the  door  open,  and  waving  his 
hand  for  silenoe,  said  :  “I  should  think 
that  you  folks  would  not  make  such  a 
racket  around  here  so  soon  after  there 
has  been  a  funeral.” 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ado. 


FOR  MIND  AND  HEART. 

I  love  to  hear  the  scornful  village  cock 
Challenge,  with  scornful  cadences,  the  morn ; 

But  more  to  hear  some  matron  of  his  flock 
Cackle  in  triumph  o’er  an  egg  new  born. 

Hysteric  egotist  !  With  frantic  pride 
Her  grand  achievement  to  the  world  she  tells, 
Pacing  the  barnyard  with  impatient  stride, 

While  every  pullet’s  breast  with  envy  swells. 
Good  right  hath  she  her  feelings  to  express, 
Without  whose  golden  gifts  the  world  were  pud¬ 
dingless.  —  W.  R.  Barber  in  N.  Y.  Ledger. 

_ Australian  Agriculturist  :  “Char¬ 
ity  not  only  covers  a  multitude  of  sins, 
but  many  things  which  eventually  prove 
to  have  been  no  sins,  only  slanders.” 
....Emerson:  “The  days  are  ever  di¬ 
vine.  They  come  and  go  like  muffled 
and  veiled  figures  sent  from  a  distant 
friendly  party  ;  but  they  say  nothing, 
and  if  we  do  not  use  the  gifts  they  bring, 
they  carry  them  as  silently  away.” 
....Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton:  “The 
virtue  of  self-sacrifice  has  its  wise  limi¬ 
tations.  Though  it  is  most  commendable 
to  serve  our  fellow  beings,  yet  woman’s 
first  duty  is  to  herself,  to  develop  all 
her  own  powers  and  possibilities,  that 
she  may  better  guide  and  serve  the  next 
generation.” 

. . .  .The  Housekeeper  :  “  Many  women 
who  have  made  the  discovery  that  men 
are  not  little  gods,  seem  inclined  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  assuming  that  they 
are  all  very  bad.  It  is  important  to 
recognize  that  in  mankind,  as  well  as 
other  products  of  nature,  there  are  both  I 
bad  and  good,  and  the  universal  aspira-  ’ 
tion  should  be  toward  the  good.” 

_ W.  1).  Howells  in  The  Outlook  : 

“  I  have  come  latterly  to  think  that  the  ' 
differences  we  see  between  men  and 
women,  are  due  very  largely  to  their 
bringing  up — to  their  education.  Boys 
and  girls  begin  to  be  differentiated  when 
they  are  small  children,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  think  the  stress  we  lay  on  the  pro-  j 
prieties  with  them  is  a  very  mischievous 
one.  The  girl  is  not  allowed  the  freedom 
the  boy  has.  Many  of  the  things  he  does 
she  is  warned  against.  Her  mother  says: 
‘That  is  very  rude,  that  is  very  tomboy- 
ish  ;  you  mustn’t  do  that;’  and  her  open- 
air  life  begins  to  be  curtailed  very  early.  | 
It’s  our  version  of  the  Chinese  foot¬ 
binding.” 
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AYER’S  PILLS  cure  Headache. 
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Send  for  Prospectus 
giving  full  information. 
Frank  W.  Hale,  General  Manager. 


LONG  ISLAND  FARMS  SJSTS. 

stamp  for  answer.  JOHN  H.  WEBSTER, 

Room  5.  No.  21  Beekman  St..  New  York  City 


CUD  C  A!  E-Country  Home  and  Fruit  Farm  of 
rUn  whLC  23J3  acres  in  Vineland,  N.  . J.  Mild, 
healthful  climate;  pure,  cold  soft  water;  good  roads 
year  around.  Five  acres  grapes,  large  crop  on  vines;  150 
peartrees,  loaded  witn  fruit;  oOOyoung  Bartlett  pears, 
three  years  planted;  one  acre  of  strawberries;  two 
acres  of  blackberries.  Apples,  Deaches  and  other 
fruit  in  abundance.  Seven  acres  of  Sweet  Potatoes 
in  line  condition ;  corn,  etc.  Price,  with  present  crops 
and  farming  tools.  $3,400.  I 

Address  OWNER.  P.  O.  Box  998,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Vacuum 

Leather  Oil 

May  as  well  know  it.  Get  a  can  at  a 
harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  half-pint 
to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “  i  low  to  Take 
Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob,  both  free; 
use  enough  to  find  out ;  if  you  don’t 
like  it,  take  the  can  back  and  get  the 
whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


ir  VHII  Ilf  All  T  TO  buy  a  Bu8£y,  Surrey, 
||  I  UU  VVAII  I  I  U  Road  orSprlngWagon, 


send  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  We  have  all 
styles.  Our  vehicles  are  first-class,  and  prices  bight. 

Kalamazoo  Buckboard  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 

and  Biryrlei,  nt  Factory  Price*.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per 
cent  saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World’s 
Fair.  Our  1896  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  It  shows  ' 
all  the  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices.  It  has  200  — 

pages  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  issued.  *  ”  Or»d»,iaj.i 
bend  for  Catalog.  M.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Write  to-day. 


DURING  the  panic  times  of  last  year,  the  great  watch-case  factories  cut  the  prices  of  their 
skilled  labor,  and  correspondingly  reduced  their  own  margins  of  profit,  so  that  we  were 
able  to  contract  for  watches  at  prices  not  dreamed  of  before.  In  many  cases,  the  skilled 
labor  has  been  restored  to  its  old  price;  and  ultimately  watches  must  recover  something  of 
their  old-time  prices.  Yet  our  contract  still  holds  good,  and  for  the  present  we  are  able  to  send  the 
watches  described  below  at  the  same  prices  as  last  year.  We,  of  course,  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw 
these  prices  at  any  time.  Every  watch  is  guaranteed,  and  money  will  be  returned  in  any  case  of 
dissatisfaction. 


“  CRESCENT  STREET.” 

Waltham  Watch,  Men's  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal¬ 
tham  B’actory. 

The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  Is  called  “Cres¬ 
cent  Street.”  This  watch  Is  made  from  the  very 
finest  materials,  each  part  being  selected  by  expert 
workmen.  Every  wheel  Is  perfect,  every  jewel  is  a 
precious  stone,  every  pinion  is  polished  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  is,  as  tho  Waltham 
Company  guarantees,  “  perfect  in  construction  and 
linlsh.”  The  Company  also  says  in  its  catalogue 
that  this  is  “tho  finest  full-plate  movement  In  tho 
world.”  The  full  plate  is  a  recent  Improvement  In 
watchmaking,  it  is  a  metal  cap,  covering  all  the 
mechanism,  excepting  the  balance,  thus  saving  many 
bills  for  cleaning.  These  celebrated  works  are  full 
Jeweled  with  red  ruby  jowels  in  solid  gold  settings. 
They  contain  compensation  expansion  balance,  safe¬ 
ty  pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus,  pat¬ 
ent  Breguet  lialr-spring,  hardened  and  tempered  in 
form,  patent  regulator  and  doublo  sunk  dial,  made 
expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  Is  gonulne. 

No.  101.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  14k.,  40  dwt. 

(Hunting  case  only.)  .  $52.90 

No.  1C2.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  87.00 

No.  103.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  15-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  lace  case .  33.25 

No.  104.  Crescent  Street,  2-ounce  Coin  Sliver. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  27.85 

No.  105.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  Nickel  Sliver, 

Open  face  dust-proof  case .  25.(0 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  &  CO.” 

Waltham,  Men’s  Size. 

“Appleton,  Tracy  &  Co.”  Is  one  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  watches  of  the  world.  The  works  are  full 
jeweled,  with  15  extra  fine  red  ruby  jewels  In  solid 
gold  settings,  compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  winding  and  setting,  Breguet  hair-spring,  spe¬ 
cial  adjustment  to  temperature,  lsochronism  and 
position,  and  all  the  very  latest  Improvements.  This 
watch  took  the  first  prize  at  the  World’s  Exposition 
In  Paris,  against  all  competitors,  both  American  and 
foreign.  We  will  deliver  this  watch  to  any  address 


In  the  United  States;  works  as  above  In 

No.  106,  Solid  14k.  gold,  40  dwt.  Hunting  case 

only  . $40.00 

No.  107,  14k.  gold-filled,  20-year.  Hunting  case.  23.50 
No.  108, 14k.  gold-filled,  20-year.  Open  face...  .  22.50 
No.  109,  2-ounce,  Solid  Coin  Silver,  Hunting  or 

Open  face .  17.50 

No.  110,  Stiffened  Sliver,  Open  face  only .  15.50 

No.  Ill,  Solid  Nickel  Sliver  case,  open  face .  12.75 


OFFER  No.  112. 

Men’s  Size  Solid  Gold  Waltham  Watch,  $29. 

No.  100.  Is  a  Men’s  Size  Hunting  or  Open  face 
Waltham  solid  gold  Standard,  U.  S.  Assay  Case, 
handsomely  engine  turned.  The  works  contain  seven 
jewels,  and  are  made  according  to  tho  celebrated 
Waltham  Riverside  Model,  In  which  tho  two  nickel 
winding  wheels  are  plainly  seen.  The  case  Is  the 
thinnest  solid  gold  model  ever  made.  Remember, 
we  mean  that  the  watch  when  closed  In  the  pocket 
fs  thin.  The  lids  of  the  case  are  the  usual  thickness, 
and  form  a  perfect  protection  for  the  movement. 
This  Is  just  the  watch  for  doctors,  lawyers,  clergy¬ 
men,  and  all  others  who  wish  a  really  first-class 
article.  The  works  are  jeweled  In  s  11  Important 
parts  with  precious  stones;  the  regulator  Is  an  Im¬ 
proved  pattern;  the  hair-spring  Is  Logan's  patent 
Breguet  Spring.  We  will  send  this  watch,  dell vtry 
guaranteed,  to  any  address  In  the  United  States 
for  $29 


OFFER  No  113. 

Men’s  Size-Gold  Watch,  Waltham  or  Elgin,  $14.50 

No.  100.  Isa  Men's  size  Hunting  or  Open  face  gold 
filled  engraved  case,  guaranteed  by  tho  manufact¬ 
urers  to  wear  15  years.  This  watch  contains  the 
same  movement  as  Offer  No.  100.  Wo  will  send  this 
watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $14.50. 

OFFER  No.  114. 

Men's  Size  Sliver  Open  Face  Watch,  $0.50. 

No.  107.  Is  a  seven  jewel  Waltham  or  Elgin,  open 
face  only,  stiffened  silver  case.  In  other  words,  la 
order  to  give  strength  sufficient  to  make  the  case 
durable  without  making  the  metal  thick  and  heavy, 
tho  silver  is  strengthened  by  a  nickel  plate.  Intro¬ 
duced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  entirely  hidden, 
and  were  It  not  explained,  tho  purchaser  would  not 
bo  able  to  tell  It  from  a  heavy  solid  coin  silver  case. 
This  watch  comes  In  open  faco  only,  w  1th  a  heavy 
beveled  plate  glass  crystal,  strong  and  durable.  The 
dial  is  of  white  porcelain,  either  Roman  or  Arabic 
characters.  In  order  to  prevent  tho  possibility  of 
the  hands  catching,  tho  dial  upon  which  tho  second¬ 
hand  Is  mounted  Is  sunk  below  tho  level  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  face.  Wo  will  send  this  watch,  delivery 
guaranteed,  for  $6.50. 

OFFER  No.  115. 

Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $12. 

No.  115.  The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham 
or  Elgin.  They  are  made  of  tho  finest  materials, 
carefully  selected.  The  jowels  are  all  cut  and  pol¬ 
ished  In  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  Tho  dl  l  is 
made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands  of  blue 
tempered  steel.  Tho  casa  Is  solid  14k  United  States 
Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We  will  send  this 
watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $22. 

OFFER  No.  116. 

Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $16. 

No.  110.  Is  a  ladles’  solid  gold  hunting  or  open  face 
case,  very  delicately  engraved,  and  contains  a  Wal- 
thum  or  Elgin  seven-jswc  l  movement.  Wo  guarantee 
this  watch  as  well  as  all  other  watches  offered,  to  ho 
perfect  tlmekeepors.  Postpaid,  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed,  for  $10. 

OFFER  No.  117. 

Ladles’  Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $13.50. 

No.  117.  Is  a  1  dies’  gold  filled  engraved  watch, 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets, 
safety  pinion  and  all  Improvements.  Price,  delivery 
guaranteed,  $13.50. 

C  FFE  A.  No.  118. 

Ladles’  Gold  “Skylight”  Watch,  >12.50. 

No.  118.  Is  a  14k.  gold  filled  engraved  “Skylight  ” 
Waltham  or  Elgin,  guaranteed  to  wear  20  years.  The 
case  Is  made  by  placing  two  heavy  sheets  of  14k. 
gold,  reinforced  between  with  a  thin  sheet  of  stiff 
composition,  which  makes  a  perfect  case  for  pro 
t  ctlng  tho  works.  The  rlLg  joint  plugs,  thumb- 
piece,  hinges  and  every  part  subjected  to  constant 
wear,  are  solid  gold,  while  the  gold  Is  brought  down 
over  the  edges  of  the  composition  metal  and  joined 
la  such  a  way  that  even  an  expert  Is  obliged  to  cut 
the  case  to  find  that  It  Is  not  solid  gold.  We  will  de¬ 
liver  this  watch  for  $12. 

OFFER  No.  119. 

Ladles’  Solid  Coin  Sliver  “Skylight'’  Watch,  $8 

No  li9.  Is  a  solid  coin  silver  watch,  Waltham  or 
Elgin,  contalnfngseven  jewels  and  all  improvements. 
We  mean  by  “Skylight”  that  the  front  case  is  cut 
and  a  heavy  crystal  is  inserted  so  as  to  see  the  dial 
without  opening  tne  front  case.  We  will  deliver 
this  watch,  postpaid,  for  $8. 
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"  ORGANIC  MATTER 

A  new  word  coming  somewhat  into 
common  use  nowadays,  is  synthesis.  It 
means  the  opposite  of  analysis — that  is, 
putting  things  together  to  form,  not 
mixtures,  but  combinations.  “Synthetic 
food”  for  example,  is  food  combined  by 
artificial  means  without  going  through 
the  growth  of  plaDts  or  animals.  Chem¬ 
ists  have  long  been  able  to  pick  food 
apart  and  tell  us  of  what  it  is  composed. 
Now  some  of  them  dream  of  a  t  me  when 
these  elements  may  be  put  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  “  synthetic  food” 
from  air,  water,  etc.,  so  that  the  farmer 
will  be  out  of  a  job.  It  is  a  fact  that  our 
patent  office  has  already  granted  a  patent 
on  a  process  for  making  sugar  by  forcing 
a  combination  of  gases  and  steam  into  a 
hollow  stone.  Analysis  shows  that  sugar 
is  composed  of  carbon  and  water  in 
definite  proportions,  and  by  forcing  these 
elements  together  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  it  is  hoped  to  make  them  combine 
and  give  us  sugar  without  going  through 
the  slow  process  of  growing  cane  or 
beets. 

* 

We  say  that  this  is  a  dream,  and  that  is 
about  all  that  can  justly  be  said  for  it. 
There  will  be  mighty  little  cutting 
across  lots  to  beat  Nature.  True  human 
food  must  go  through  a  process  of  organ- 
izcd  growth.  A  man  may  hurry  this  up, 
perhaps,  but  he  can’t  do  away  with  it 
entirely.  1  can  take  a  cracker,  a  bit  of 
butter,  a  glass  of  water,  two  or  three 
lumps  of  sugar,  and  a  spoonful  of  straw¬ 
berry  syrup,  and  have  all  the  elements  to 
he  found  in  a  box  of  strawberries.  A 
chemist  may  analyze  both,  and  fiud  little 
difference.  But  suppose  1  crush  up  the 
cracker,  and  mix  with  the  other  things, 
and  try  to  sell  the  stuff  for  strawber¬ 
ries  !  No  one  would  touch  it.  These 
elements  may  be  all  right,  but  they  are 
not  strawberries  until  they  go  through 
the  process  of  organized  growth ,  which  is 
a  process  which  the  chemist  with  all  his 
skill  cannot  imitate  or  do  away  with. 

* 

Now  the  same  thing  is  true,  not  only 
of  food,  but  of  work  and  success  in  the 
world.  You  might  start  a  boy  off  with 
plenty  of  money,  the  best  of  health,  and 
lots  of  pluck,  and  then  sit  back  and  say 
that  his  success  in  life  is  assured.  But 
no — there  is  something  else  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Unless  that  boy  learn  sound 
principles  of  business,  and  good  judg¬ 
ment,  he  will  lose  his  money,  and  worry 
away  his  good  health.  And  you  can’t 
put  that  necessary  experience  on  to  him 
like  a  suit  of  clothes.  He  must  grow 
into  it — it’s  the  organic  part  of  a  useful 
life  which  can’t  be  bought  or  bred  into 
him,  but  which  all  too  often  must  be 
kicked  in.  A  man  may  sit  down  and  tell 
a  lot  of  boys  how  to  succeed  in  life. 
That  may  be  called  the  analysis  of  suc¬ 
cess.  When  those  boys  start  out  to 
manufacture  “synthetic”  success  by 
putting  together  the  things  that  man 
told  them  about,  they  fail  unless  they 
allow  for  the  organized  growth  which 
must  almost  unconsciously  blend  the 
events  of  their  lives  together,  and  give 
character  and  experience. 

* 


men,  and  they  liked  it  so  well  that  they  wanted  to 
try  it.  So  inclosed  find  90  cents  for  six  names. 

r.  b.  s. 

Or,  take  this  one  from  Massachusetts  : 

Last  November,  I  received  a  letter  from  you 
headed  “A  Bit  of  Confidence.”  I  could  not  act 
as  agent  for  you  then,  but  your  recent  offer  of  the 
rest  of  the  year  for  25  cents,  seemed  so  generous 
that  it  ought  to  be  accepted.  So  last  Monday 
morning  I  started  out  and  obtained  most  of  the 
inclosed  list  (13  names)  in  four  hours.  a.  t. 

Now,  we  say.  that’s  the  analysis  of  the 
thing.  It  looks  easy,  and  some  one  may 
start  right  out  expecting  to  do  as  well. 
He  might  go  and  stick  the  paper  right  in 
his  neighbor's  face  about  as  he  would  a 
pill,  and  say — “  Here,  you  must  take 
this,  if  you  know  what’s  good  for  your¬ 
self  !  ”  That’s  the  synthesis  of  the  matter, 
and  it  won’t  work  any  more  than  it  will 
to  drive  carbonic  acid  and  steam  into  the 
hollow  stone,  and  say,  “  Here  you  are, 
now — carbon  and  water — just  get  right 
together  and  form  sugar  !  ” 

* 

Of  course  it  won’t  form,  and  of  course 
your  neighbor  won’t  subscribe  if  you  try 
to  force  the  paper  down  his  throat.  He 
needs  the  paper — that’s  true — but  you 
can't  expect  to  hammer  the  two  together 
— let  them  grow  together.  Wait  till  he 
feels  good  natured,  and  then  go  at  him 
gently.  There  was  that  man  in  Illinois 
who  read  aloud  something  that  inter¬ 
ested  the  crowd  at  once,  and  of  course 
they  put  a  quarter  where  their  interest 
was.  The  chances  are  that  all  these 
men  will  stay  right  b}”  us,  and  become 
yearly  subscribers.  You  might  take 
$1.50  out  of  your  own  pocket,  and  make 
10  people  presents  of  trial  subscriptions. 
That  would  be  on  the  synthetic  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  but  it  wouldn’t  be  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  It’s  a  good  deal  better  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  organic  growth,  and  hang  right 
to  these  people  till  they  see  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  going  to  interest  them. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  the  trial 
subscriptions  have  already  begun  to  come 
in.  We  never  had  so  many  thus  early 
in  the  season.  We  are  all  ready  for 
them.  It’s  going  to  be  quite  out  of 
fashion  this  year  for  a  reader  not  to  send 
at  least  one  or  two.  Of  course  you  want 
to  be  up  to  date — if  not  a  little  ahead. 
The  winners  of  the  dollar  prize  thus  far 
are : 

Aug.  15.— S.  P.  Bell,  Washington  County,  Md. 

16. — E.  G.  Hills,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 
l 17. — Mrs.  M.  A.  Cummings,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 

Now,  don’t  be  afraid  that  you  will  send 
us  too  many  of  these  trials.  We  can 
stand  a  million  such  trials  without  a 
complaint.  There  was  an  old  minister 
once  who  was  paid  $400  per  year.  His 
congregation  finally  felt  ashamed  of 
themselves,  and  voted  to  double  his  sal¬ 
ary.  When  the  old  pastor  heard  of  it, 
he  cried — not  with  joy — oh,  no  !  “Why,” 
said  he,  “  it’s  taken  all  my  strength  to 
collect  $400,  and  it  will  work  me  into  the 
grave  to  try  to  collect  twice  as  much  !  ” 
Now,  we  won’t  cry  a  bit  at  a  doubled 
subscription  list.  It  won’t  hurt  our  feel¬ 
ings,  because  it  will  just  double  our 
capacity  for  doing  business,  and  making 
a  better  paper — on  the  organized  growth 
principle. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  Mark  Lane  Express  under  date  of  August 
6,  says  that  reports  from  the  various  districts  in 
England  show  the  yield  of  wheat  this  year  to  be 
78.4  per  cent  of  the  average.  Tne  yield  in  Wales 
is  80  per  cent  of  the  average,  and  in  Scotland,  83.1 
per  cent,  making  the  entire  crop  for  Great  Britain 
22  per  cent  behind  that  of  last  year.  The  harvest 
is  now  in  progress,  but  the  weather  is  unfavor¬ 
able  for  the  work. 


Fertilizers  for  Fail  Crops 

should  contain  a  high  percentage  of  Potash  to 

insure  the  largest  yield  and  a  permanent  enrichment 
of  the  soil. 

Write  for  our  “Farmers’  Guide,”  a  142-page  illustrated  book.  It 
is  brim  full  of  useful  information  for  farmers.  It  will  be  sent  free,  and 
will  make  and  save  you  money.  Address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


USE  PLEASANTS’  WHEAT  FERTILIZERS. 

NONE  SUPERIOR.  Buy  direct,  and  you  will  save  from  $5  to  $8  ner  ton.  They  contain  more  available  Plant 
^  ood  to  the  ton  lor  the  money  than  any  other  F  ertilizers  sold.  They  cost  you  less  than  others  of  similar  grade 

I  sell  for  CASH,  therefore  run  no  risk  of  bad  debts. 

I  have  no  DEALERS  or  AGENTS,  and  employ  no  SALESMEN. 

I  save  YOU  their  PROFITS  and  EXPENSES. 

For  Pric»-s  and  Circular  of  Fertilizers.  Bone.  South  Carolina  Rock.  Tankage,  Agricultural  Chemicals  and 
Special  Formula;,  write  to  WILLIAM  A.  PLEASANTS,  No.  606  East  Lombard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


More  Oats  and  Straw, 
More  Corn  and  Stalk, 
More  Luscious  Fruit, 


More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Vegetables, 

More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


Made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  scientifically-made 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitrate 
Soda— Sulphate  Potash- Muriate  Potash— Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh— Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphorio 
Acid— always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  comppund  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St,,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


Not  Always  Lowest  in  Price,  but  Cheapest  because  the  Best. 

WOOLDRIDGE’S 

HIGH-CLASS  FERTILIZERS 

Made  from  strictly  pure  materials — NO  shoddy  or  other  useless  filler  used. 

The  best  grades  of  PURE  DISSOLVED  ANIMAL  BONE  in  connection 
with  ORCHILLA  GUANO  (a  true  Bird  Guano),  which  we  import  from  ORCHILLA 
ISLAND,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  A  FAIR  TRIAL  IS  ALL  THAT  WE  ASK. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

THE  WOOLDRIDGE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 
Commercial  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARDWOOD 

ASHES 


Supplied  in  carload  lots,  In  bulk,  sacks,  or 
barrels,  direct  from  Canadian  storehouses. 
Bone  Meal,  Bone  and  Blood,  etc.,  shipped 
direct  from  the  immense  slaughter  houses 
of  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago.  For  prices,  pam¬ 
phlets,  etc.,  address  MUNROE,  LA  LOB  A 
CO.,  3a  Arcade  Building, OSWEGO,  N.Y. 
General  Eastern  Agents  for  Armour  &  Co., 
of  Chicago, 


BONE  FERTILIZERS. 


Z:  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  fS 


SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE  —BURE. 


rrRflWKFR  fert,liz,e:r  co.,  ^2 

DUVIfVLIt  BOSTON  4  NEW  YORK.— S 


^riaaaii^  - - ft 

FARMERS) 

k  use,  and  make  money  by  selling  1 1  old  Inst  a 
Corn  Binders  Used  on  every  shock.® 
^Pall  and  it’s  fast.  Ties  itself.  Costs  less 
.than  string.  Never  wears  out.  Thous¬ 
ands  easily  sold  in  a  town.  Good  profits. 
.Get  your  town  agency  now.  Outfit  oc. 
”'*1  CO.,  Box  72,  Unadllla,  X.  Y.  a 


Do  not  pay  freight 

on  sand,  dirt,  and  organic  matter. 

Albert’s  Concentrated  Manures 

are  not  made  from  refuse  materials. 

Read  our  literature  and  learn  the  difference  between 
compounds  and  mixtures.  It  is  sent  free. 

ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO.,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
*  reseee.  Graters.  K  leva  tors,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Cataio#rue  ■■  ■— 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  „ 

118  W.Wator St..  SYRACUSE, 


We  have  an  idea  that  some  of  our 
readers  undeitake  to  conduct  the  sub¬ 
scription  business  on  the  “synthetic” 
principle,  and,  therefore,  fail.  People 
write  in  and  tell  how  easily  they  picked 
up  half  a  dozen  or  more  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions.  To  hear  them  talk,  it  was  ever 
so  much  easier  than  “  rolling  off  a  log.” 
That  was  the  analysis  of  the  business. 
They  didn’t  say  anything  about  the  or¬ 
ganized  growth  that  had  been  going  on 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  subscribed. 
For  instance,  take  this  letter  from 
Illinois : 

I  was  yesterday  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  a  few 


Secretary  Morton  has  announced  that  sheep 
and  lambs  intended  for  immediate  slaughter  may 
be  admitted  to  tne  United  States  from  Canada 
when  accompanied  by  certificates  as  follows  :  •  1. 
A  certificate  from  the  official  veterinary  inspector 
of  the  port  of  export  or  of  the  province  or  district 
in  which  the  sheep  or  lambs  were  raised  or  fed, 
stating  that  no  contagious  disease  affecting  sheep 
has  existed  in  said  province  or  district  during  the 
past  three  months.  2.  An  affidavit  from  the 
owner  or  importer  that  the  sheep  or  lambs  offered 
for  importation  are  from  the  district  covered  by 
the  certificate  above  mentioned  ;  that  they  were 
not  outside  of  that  district  during  a  period  of 
three  months  preceding  shipment,  and  tuat  when 
not  driven  they  have  been  shipped  direct  from 
said  district  to  the  port  of  import  in  clean  or  dis¬ 
infected  cars. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Hard 
Times 


To  meet  the  present 
hard  times  on  farm¬ 
ers  we  will  sell  them 
direct  Good  Fer¬ 
tilizers  for 
grain  crops 
at  the  lowest 
wholesale  prices, 
r*  $12  oo  per  ton  and  upwards; 

TOT*  Dissolved  South  Carolina 
Bone — the  highes1  grade  made. 
Dissolved 

Farmers 

Bone  Meal,  Potash  Salts,  Tankage  and 
Nitrate  Soda.  Send  for  circulars. 

Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


FRUIT  EVAPURATUR 

l  H  H  (  H  1  Vfl*  If  ”  *’or  family  use.  Cheapest  in  the 
lUDullnouLlV  market.  $3,  $5  and  $8.  Circular 
CO.,  Z57  S.  5th  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATORS 

llUn  and  CIDER  MILLS 


B K**T,  CHEAPEST  and 


Most  Reliable  on  the  market.  Catalogue  free. 
WM.  STaHL  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL 


VAPGRATING  FRUIT 

Complete  rigs  for  gilt-edge  work  and  big  profits. 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  407,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes — Continued. 

Hops  are  very  dull. 

New  honey  is  expected  soon. 

Potatoes  are  very  plenty  and  lower. 

Hay  is  lower  under  liberal  receipts. 

Some  blight  is  reported  on  potatoes  in  various 
localities. 

Receipts  of  live  poultry  have  been  large,  and 
prices  are  low. 

Choice,  fresh  game  birds  are  selling  well,  but 
frozen  are  dull. 


duction  of  oleomargarine,  is  largely  from  outside 
States,  where  the  anti-color  laws  have  been 
enacted  and  enforced.  In  Chicago  there  is  still  a 
large  consumption,  which  is  interfering  with  the 
sale  of  butter  to  the  local  trade  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent.  But  it’s  pretty  certain  that  the  sale  of  oleo 
in  semblance  of  butter  has  its  days  numbered  in 
Illinois,  and  that  there  will  be  a  much  better  trade 
for  pure  butter  when  the  compound  cannot  be 
sold  for  what  it  is  not.  There  has  been  a  de¬ 
crease  in  production  in  the  Illinois  district, 
which  means  Chicago,  of  125,315  50-pound  tubs  in 
11  months,  which  is  an  average  shrinkage  close 


Onions  are  about  the  only  vegetables  that  are 
not  lower  in  price. 

Apples  are  selling  very  slowly  at  low  prices,  ex¬ 
cept  for  fancy,  large  table  fruit. 

Receipts  of  butter  are  smaller,  and  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  made  in  some  grades. 

The  first  watermelons  from  New  Jersey  came  in 
early  in  the  week,  and  were  of  very  good  quality. 

Receipts  of  eggs  have  been  large,  accumula¬ 
tions  heavy,  and  prices  lower.  The  quality  is  very 
irregular. 

Small  lots  of  sweet  potatoes  are  arriving  from 
New  Jersey,  and  when  of  good  quality,  meet  a 
good  demand. 

Although  the  average  run  of  peaches  is  selling 
at  low  prices,  choice  fruit  has  been,  and  is  still, 
very  high.  It  pays  to  assort  closely,  and  ship  the 
best. 

A  letter  from  Scotland  says  that  American  hay 
is  preferred  there  to  any  other,  as  it  has  more 
sustaining  power,  and  that  many  of  the  largest 
buyers  will  purchase  no  other.  It  is  said  that 
even  the  horses  know  the  difference.  Sensible 
horses  ! 

Of  nearly  all  common  vegetables,  there  is  an 
oversupply,  and  prices  in  consequence  are  ex¬ 
tremely  low.  In  many  cases,  not  enough  is  real¬ 
ized  to  pay  freight,  to  say  nothing  of  growing  and 
packing.  The  reason  is  largely  because  this  has 
been  a  very  favorable  season  for  vegetable 
growth,  and  production  has  been  large. 

Reports  from  Scotland  say  that  the  drought 
that  prevailed  during  May  and  June  caused  a 
loss  to  the  Scotch  farmers  of  nearly  $15,000,000. 
Potatoes  will  reach  a  moderate  average.  The 
condition  of  turnips  is  bad.  Barley  will  reach  the 
average  production.  In  oats  and  wheat  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  25  per  cent.  There  is  only  half  a 
hay  crop.  Fodder  will  be  very  deficient  during 
the  coming  winter. 

The  worst  enemy  of  the  grape  grower  at  large, 
is  the  man  who  grows  and  sells  grapes  from 
girdled  vines.  He  has  begun  his  work  for  this 
year.  Considerable  quantities  have  been  received 
from  the  up-river  vineyards,  and  although  they 
are  very  nice  to  look  at,  and  sell  for  good  prices 
in  consequence,  they  are  sour  and  unpalatable, 
and  those  buying  them  are  so  deceived  that  they 
do  not  usually  care  for  more  grapes  very  soon. 
The  result  is  an  injury  to  the  sale  of  later  and 
better  ripened  fruit.  It  is  a  business  that  should 
be  stopped. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Veterinarian  has  been 
investigating  the  reported  Texas  fever  cases 
among  the  cattle  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last 
week.  After  an  examination  of  some  of  the  dead 
cows,  the  disease  was  pronounced  to  be  Texas 
fever,  and  was  said  to  have  been  contracted  by 
the  animals  pasturing  on  the  railroad  track  over 
which  Texas  cattle  had  been  hauled  in  cars  and 
to  have  been  transmitted  by  ticks  which  fell  from 
the  passing  cattle.  This  must  be  a  new  kind 
of  Texas  fever,  different  from  anything  before 
known. 

The  Daily  Trade  Bulletin,  in  its  monthly  report, 
says  that  the  quantity  of  flour  and  wheat  on 
passage  to  Europe  decreased  6,500,000  bushels 
during  July,  while  the  quantity  in  store  increased 
4,900,000  bushels,  making  a  net  decrease  in  all 
European  supplies  of  1,600.000  bushels.  Total 
supplies  on  August  1  were  86,800,000  bushels.  One 
year  ago  the  supplies  were  81,940,000  bushels,  or 
4,860,000  bushels  less.  Total  supplies  of  flour  and 
wheat  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  August 
1  at  points  reporting  equal  71,243,400  bushels, 
against  71,931,100  bushels  on  July  1  and  92,551,600 
bushels  on  August  1,  1894.  Stocks  of  flour  show 
an  increase  of  58,400  barrels  during  July,  and  of 
wheat  a  decrease  of  950.000  bushels.  Aggregate 
supplies  in  Europe  and  America,  August  1, 
equaled  158,043,000  bushels,  against  174,492,000 
bushels  one  year  previous.  The  decrease  in  sup¬ 
plies  since  January  1  equal  70,932,000  bushels, 
against  57,172,000  bushels  the  year  previous. 

A  Chicago  trade  paper',  Produce,  says,  regard¬ 
ing  the  decrease  in  the  production  of  oleo,  that 
during  the  month  of  May,  the  records  of  the  Col¬ 
lector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Illinois  District 
show  a  decrease  of  25  per  cent  in  the  amount  of 
oleo  produced.  Where  there  were  turned  out  a 
year  ago  last  May  40,714  50-pound  tubs  of  the 
stuff,  this  year  the  records  show  a  product  of  but 
31,090  tubs.  During  the  month  of  May,  just  closed, 
there  were  15  licenses  issued,  compared  with  27 
licenses  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 
It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  decreased  pro- 


ENSILAGEI 

AND  FODOIR-CUTTERS  or  all  sizes, 
the fastestcutting and  best  ever  built,  includ¬ 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

Fortull  inform* 
tion  about  Cut- , 


ters.  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “  i\hy  Ensilage 
Pays,” send  for  E  n s  j  - 
lage  Ca  alog  ie. 

For  the  best  Horse  -  —  -  •.«  - 

powers,  pireahers,  Clover  hullers,  Fanning  mills.  Ke 
rcUiHr  saw  Machines  Land  rollers  and  D 

powers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue. 

Address,  MEN  Alii*  UAKDEJtt,  Cobleskill,  N, 


to  20  per  cent. 

A  firm  of  London  apple  dealers  reports  under 
date  of  August  3,  that  England  has  the  largest 
crop  seen  for  many  years,  which  is  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  all  over  the  country;  but  whether  the 
keeping  qualities  will  prove  to  be  such  as  will 
allow  the  growers  to  hold  the  fruit  for  any  length 
of  time,  remains  to  be  seen.  Holland  has  a  very 
large  crop,  indeed,  and  looking  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition,  having  had  plentiful  supplies  of  rain  at 
regular  intervals.  Belgium,  also,  is  reported  to 
have  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  looking  exceedingly 
well.  France:  Apples  are  the  only  crop  of  the 
year,  and  reported  very  good.  Germany  has  a 
good  crop.  Italy,  also,  is  reported  to  have  a  very 
good  crop.  “  Now,”  the  firm  say,  “it  would  seem 
from  the  above,  almost  as  if  we  should  not  re¬ 
quire  any  apples  at  all  from  your  side  this  year, 
and.  were  it  not  that  reports  speak  of  large  crops 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia, 
we  should  say  it  could  not  possibly  pay  you  to 
send;  but,  as  some  of  your  fruit  is  superior  to 
any  grown  in  Europe,  we  think  best  sorts,  such  as 
King  of  Tompkins,  Ribstons,  Blenheim  or  Wood- 
stock  Pippins,  Gravensteins,  Golden  Russets 
(true  Golden  Russets),  Baldwins  (choice),  Green¬ 
ings  (large),  and  Newtown  Pippins,  will  pay  to 
come  here.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  will 
realize  very  high  prices,  but,  as  your  crop  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  large,  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  being  worked  in  this  country.  Ship¬ 
ments  to  Liverpool  should  commence  about  Octo¬ 
ber  1  and  to  London  about  October  20.” 

Albany  County,  N.  Y.— I  am  butchering  my 
sheep  and  lambs,  as  it  will  cost  too  much  to  buy 
feed.  Farmers  are  very  close  with  their  money. 
We  have  quite  a  lot  of  apples  around  here;  pota¬ 
toes  are  growing  very  rapidly,  also  corn  since  the 
rains;  it  is  rainy  now.  a.  m.  l. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.— The  hay  crop  was  equal 
to  any  former  year.  Pressers  pay  $12  per  ton. 
Oats,  barley  and  wheat  were  good.  Potatoes  and 
corn  will  be  the  largest  crops  on  record.  Apples 
are  short,  only  green  fruit — no  red.  No  plums. 
About  one-half  crop  of  pears;  peppermint  oil, 
one-half  crop,  and  small  acreage — too  dry  in 
spring.  Onions  fine.  If  you  have  any  readers 
who  doubt  that  1,000  bushels  can  be  raised  on  an 
acre,  I  will  show  them  that  it  can  be  done  from 
seed — Yellow  Globe  Danvers.  I  shall  give  you, 
later,  thrashing  returns,  as  it  has  just  com¬ 
menced.  K.  e.  c. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 2  15®  — 

Medium,  choice,  1894  . 1  75@1  80 

Pea,  1894,  choice . 2  00@2  05 

White  Kidney.  1894,  choice . 2  16@2  20 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 1  70@  — 

Black  Turtle  soup  lo:»4 . 1  5U@1  (10 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 2  2U@2  25 

Lima.  Cal..  1894  (  00  lbs) . 3  60@3  60 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  50@1  05 

Marrow,  foreign . 2  U5@2  10 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 1  60@1  75 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  95@1  (  0 

Bags,  per  bushel .  .  95@  97 

Scotch,  bags . . .  96®  97 


BUTTER-NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras  ... 
Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras  .. 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  halt  tubs,  fresh,  extras... 

Firsts . . 

Seconds .  . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds .  . . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts.  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts  ....  . . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . . . 

Factory,  firkins,  June . 

Firkins,  current  make . 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 

First . 

Currant  make,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Prime  to  choice . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . . 

Small,  common  to  fair . . 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best  . 

Fair.. .  . 

Common .  . . 

Full  skims . 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy . 

Choice . . 

Prime . 

Common  . 

Sundried.  sliced . 

Chopped,  1894,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins.  1893-4,  per  lb . 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  boxes,  per  lb . 

Bags,  per  lb . 

Georgia,  sundried,  per  lb . 

Peacnes.  Cal.,  unpeeled.  1894,  per  lb  .. 

Peeled,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  per  lb . 

Plums.  State . 

Cherries.  1895,  per  lo  . 

Blackoerries,  1894,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894  . 

Sundried . 


.20  @20*6 
.20  @20*6 
.18  @18*6 
.10  @17 
.13  @14 
.18*6®- 
.10  @17 
14  @15 
.16  @17 
.14  @15 
.12  @13 
14  @15 
.11  @12 
.  9*6@10 
.12  @14 
.10*6@11 
.  H*6@10 

.11*6®  12*4 
.10*6@11*6 
.11*6@12 
.11  @— 

.1 1*4©  11*6 
.104@U 
•  104@10*6 
.  8*6»10 


m®  7*6 
74@— 
64@  7 
64®  6*6 
5*6®  6 
8  @  8*6 
84@  846 
74@  7*6 
6*6@  7 
5@ — 
3*6@  4*6 
2  @  3 

1*6©  m 


7  @  74 

6  H®  7 
0*6®  64 
o*6@  64 
6  @  6 

2  @  2*6 
*6©  1 
-  @- 
-  @- 

7  @  8 
-  @- 
—  @— 

9  @— 
3*6@  4 
9  @  9*6 
4  @  4*6 
18*6@19 
17  ®— 


EGGS. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby)  .  15  @  15*6 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks .  14  @  14*6 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks .  13*6@  14 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice .  13*6©  — 

Western,  northeily  sections,  choice....  13  ©  13*6 

Western,  southerly  seciioiis.  choice .  12  @  12*6 

Southwestern,  fair,  3U-S6  do/,  per  case... 2  50  @3  60 

Western  culls,  per  30-doz  case . 2  50  @2  70 

Ungraded,  per  30-doz  case  . 1  50  @1  90 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  nearby  Nyack  Pippin,  per  bbl .  1  250 1  50 

Near-by.  Graveustoin.  per  bbl . I  2501  75 

Near-by.  Gravenstein,  per  bbl . 1  00@l  50 

Near-by,  20-oz.,  per  bbl  . 1  25ffll  75 

Near-by,  Duchess,  per  bbl . 1  50<t2  00 

Near-by,  Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  250 1  50 

Near-by,  Summer  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25©  — 

Near-by,  Astraclum,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Near-by.  windfalls,  per  bbl .  50©  75 

Blackberries.  Jersey.  Wilson,  per  quart .  6@  9 

Up-River,  Wilson,  per  quart. .  6©  9 

Grapes.  Va  .  common  black,  per  case .  750 1  25 

S.  C  .  Delaware,  per  case . 1  50©2  00 

S.  C..  Moore’s  Early,  per  case . I  000 1  25 

N.  C..  Delaware,  per  case . 1  60©2  (JO 

N.  C.,  Niagara,  per  case . 1  00@1  50 

N  C..  Moore’s  Early,  per  case  . 1  09©1  60 

Huckleberries,  Del.  and  Mil.,  per  quart .  6©  8 

Jersev,  per  quart .  5©  8 

Porono  Mt..  per  quart .  7©  9 

Shawangunk,  Mountain,  per  quart .  6©  10 

Peaches,  Ga.  &  S.  C..  sound,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  00 

Defective,  per  carrier .  50©1  00 

North!  arolina,  i>e' carrier .  750  1  50 

Del.  and  Md..  Troth,  per  crate .  75®1  25 

Del.  and  Mil.,  Troth,  per  basnet .  50©  60 

Del.  and  Md.,  yellow,  per  crate . 1  00©1  75 

Del.  and  Md.  yellow,  per  basket .  750 1  25 

Jersey,  extra,  per  basket .  80©1  00 

Jersey,  common  per  basket  .  50©  75 

Jersey,  small  and  poor,  per  basket .  25©  40 

Pears,  Southern,  Le  Conte,  per  bbl  ..  .  750  1  25 

Jersey,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 1  50t«2  00 

Jersey.  Bartlett,  per  keg .  7501  00 

Jargonelle,  per  bbl .  — ©  — 

Catharine.  per  bbl . 1  250 1  50 

Bell,  per  bbl . 1  U0®1  25 

Bell,  per  keg .  5U@  75 

Clapp's  Favorite,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

(  lapp’s  Favorite,  per  keg .  60©  75 

Near-by,  common,  per  bbl .  7501  20 

Mu8kmelons.  Mil.,  fancy,  per  bbl . 1  250  — 

Common,  per  bbl .  60©  75 

Gem  and  Jenny  Lind,  per  basket .  30©  40 

Gem  and  Jenny  Lind,  per  currier .  60©2  00 

Baltimore,  per  crate  .  50@1  00 

Baltimore,  per  small  basket .  25©  3a 

N  C.  and  Va..  per  bbl .  60©1  25 

N.  C.  and  Va.,  per  basket .  26©  60 

Jersev,  Gem,  por  *6-bbl  basket .  50©  75 

Jersey  Gem,  per  bbl .  6001  25 

Watermelons,  choice,  per  100  .  22  00©  28  00 

1’oor  to  good,  per  100 .  10  (XI©  20  00 

Georgia,  per  car-load . 100  00@  250  00 

M  EATS — DRESSED. 


Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med..  per  lb . 

Buttermilks,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Grassers,  per  lb . 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb. 

Medium,  per  lb . 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb . 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va..  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

II.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 

Shelled.  No.  1.  per  lb . 

No.  2,  tier  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb . 


9*6® 

10 

8tfe@ 

9 

6  @ 

8 

4*6@ 

6 

4  @ 

6 

3*6@ 

4*6 

8  @ 

8*4 

7!4@ 

1H 

6  @ 

7 

4%® 

396® 

4*6 

m 

4^@ 

5 

m® 

3 

6  @ 

OH 

3*6® 

4 

—  @ 

— 

POTATOES. 


Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  1  12@1  37 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  25 

Southern,  Rose,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  00©1  26 

Chili  red,  prime,  per  bbl . 1  U0@1  25 

Fair  to  good,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50©  75 

N.  Carolina,  red,  sweet,  prime,  per  bbl..l  C0<tl  50 

Virginia  yellow,  per  bushel  basket . 1  00©  — 

Per  barrel . 2  0u@2  50 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  clear  hens .  10  ©  11 

Clear  toms .  10  @  10*6 

Chickens,  1’hlla..  large,  per  lb .  IS  ©  20 

Pblla.,  mixed  weights, per  lb .  14  @  16 

L.  I..  scalded  per  lb .  14  @  16 

Western  scalded,  per  lb .  11  ©  12 

Western,  dry- picked,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  10  @  — 

Dry  picked,  choice .  10  ©  10*6 

Common  to  fair  .  9  @  9*6 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  6 

Ducks,  L  I.,  spring,  per  lb .  14*6©  15 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  15  @  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  50  ©  — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz.  . 1  25  @1  37 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Western,  per  lb .  9  ©  10 

Southern,  per  lb .  8*6©  9 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10  ©  10*6 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  10*6 

Southern,  per  lb .  8*6©  9 

Roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  0*6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Western,  per  pair . 50  ©  73 

Southern,  per  pair .  40  ©  50 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair . 100  @1  25 

Southern  and  S'western,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  ©  30 


VEGETABLES. 


Cabbage,  L.  I.,  per  100  . 1  00©  1  50 

Cauliflower,  1,.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00©3  CO 

Celery ,  Michigan,  per  doz  .  15©  40 

Jersey,  per  doz  loots .  15©  30 

Cucumbers.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  26@  50 

Long  island,  pickles,  per  1,000 .  40  7o 

Jersey,  pickles,  per  1  000  .  30©  50 

Egg  olant.  Jersey,  per  box .  .  20©  30 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  ....  75@1  00 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  1,000 . 1  00@4  00 

Green  peas,  per  bag .  .  50© I  00 

Lima  beans,  Jersey  flat,  per  bag .  75@1  00 

Jersey,  potato,  per  bag . 1  50®1  75 

Onions.  L.  4  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Per  basket .  75©  1  25 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  60®2  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl..  . 1  7S@2  00 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60.<«  75 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

Turnips.  Jersey,  Russia,  per  Pbl .  50®  — 

Tomatoes,  Southern  Jersey,  per  box .  10@  30 

Upper  Jersey,  per  box .  20®  60 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  21,395  cans  of  milk, 
219  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  7o5  cans  of  cream 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.35  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rukal  New-Yorker. 


PEACH  TREES. 

300,000  now  ready  for  fall  sales.  Buds  furnished 
at  low  prices.  Twenty-page  Catalogue  free. 

SCARLET  CLOVER  SEED  FOR  SALE. 

J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  -  -  BERLIN,  MD. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SHIP  YOUR 

BUTTER  and  ECCS 

to  responsible  parties  who  will  get  you  highest  market 
prices  for  tine  goods  ?  Choice  Creamery  Butter  and 
Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs  a  specialty.  Apply  to 
GARNER  &  CO.,  32  Little  12th  St.,  NewYork, 
before  shipping  elsewhere.  Ref.:  Gansevoort  Bank. 


Poultry.  Fruits  and  all  Produce 
sold  at  top  prices.  Dally  returns. 
For  stencils  prices  and  references, 
write  F.  1.  SAGE  &  SON. 

183  Reado  Street.  New  York. 


WILLIAM  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  Specialties  are 

GAME,  FURS,  GINSENG,  POULTRY,  NUTS,  Etc. 

229  and  231  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Also  Packers  of  First-class  Canned  Goods. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

80MER8,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  nnd  sell,  in  ear  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  ProduoU  01  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Dairy  ."Hennery  and 'Farm. 

Market  Keporu,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(£Ir*lrqu irles  and  CorresDondenee  Tnvfted. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR, 

SYRACUSE ,  AUGUST  26-31. 

The  Largest  Line  of  Exhibits,  embracingall  lines  of 
Live  Stock,  Agricultural.  Horticultural  and  Mechani¬ 
cal  excellence  in  the  history  of  the  society. 

CORRECT  REPRODUCTION  OF  THE  CHICAGO 
MIDWAY  PLAISANCK.  TWENTY  VILLAGES 
AND  35  •  PEOPLE  FROM  ALL 
QUARTERS  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

Horse  and  Bicycle  Races,  Balloon  Ascensions, 
Parachute  Drops,  and  scores  of  other  attractions. 


Excursion  Rates  and  Excursion  Trains  on 
all  Railroads. 


Strongest,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Running. 

Power  Machines  have  the  Best  Cutting  Bar  and 
Safety  Fly  Wheel  of  any  cutter  made.  All  sizes  for 
Hand  or  Power.  Swivel  Carriers  any  length,  also 
manufacturers  of  Galvanized  Power  and  Pumping 
Wind  Mills,  Corn  shcllors  and  Fanning  Mills.  Write 
for  complete  catalogue. 

THE  S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  MFG.  CO. 

176  Bridge  Street.  Racine,  Wis. 


THOMPSON’S  BANNER 

1  ROOT  -***“ 
CUTTER. 

( Hand  A  Power.) 

Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots 
A  vegetables  for  Slock 
Feeding.  The  only  ma¬ 
chine  made  with  self- 
feeder.  Warrant¬ 
ed  to  do  ■perfect  work. 

Feed  left  in  shapeto  prevent  all  danger 

of  choking.  Used  everywhere.  Address  _ 

O.E.  THOMPSON  *  SONS,  No.  1?  IUver  St.,  YPSILAXTI,  MICH. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  onrs.  For  gas  oil  nnd  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2600  leet  9 
sizes.  8end  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines  tools,  sup 
plies,  etc  Free 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron, 0, 


WINTER  TURF  OATS. 

Sow  in  August  or  September,  1*6  bushel  to  the  acre 
As  hardy  as  wheat.  Their  turling  and  stoollng  quali¬ 
ties  are  remarkable.  A  very  large  yielder.  'The  grain 
is  of  a  dark-gray  color,  and  heavier  than  ordinary 
oats,  weighing  from  35  to  40  pounds  to  the  measured 
bushel.  Per  peek.  4<)c.;  half  tin  .  70o  ;  liushel 
(32  pounds),  Wi.25;  5  l>u.,  St 5.55,  including  sacks. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

NEW  YORK  :  26  Barclay  Street. 

CHICAGO  :  84  and  86  Randolph  Street. 


PROF.  BAILEY’S  WHEAT. 

The  finest  Amber  Wheat  grown.  Last  year  yielded 
42  bushels  to  the  acre;  this  year  44*6.  Have  300  bush¬ 
els.  First  come,  first  served.  $1.00  per  bushel:  10  bush¬ 
els  at  $1.40.  C.  E.  KELLEY,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


NEW  SEED  WHEAT. 

110  bushels  grown  from  two  acres.  100  pounds  $5, 
will?  five  pounds  potatoes  each  of  CARMAN  No.  1 
ana  No.  3.  ONWAUD  and  IRISH  DAISY  total  20 
pounds.  Four  pounds  potatoes,  $1.  Seedsmen,  write 
for  fall  prices  to  8.  J.  SMITH’S  STOCK  AND  SEED 
FARM,  Padelforas,  N.  Y. 


\®t  M  Ml  PJ^  P^— A  position  as  Farm  Man 
ww  Mil  I  HU  ager  by  practical  experi¬ 
enced  American;  married.  Reference  from  last 
employer.  Box  245,  Warren,  R.  I. 


SOLD  COIN  WHEAT  quantity  for  seed 

at  $1.25  per  bushel;  bagged. 

A.  L.  MAXSON.  Little  Genesee,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  IT  IS  DISTRIBUTED. 

Part  III. 

We  stated  last  week  that  the  Shaker 
Communities  are  founded  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  property  in  common,  and  pure, 
unselfish  lives  in  the  individuals.  The 
origin  of  the  society  dates  back  to  1689 
in  France,  when  the  “French  prophets,” 
or  the  spiritualists  of  that  day,  held  their 
meetings  with  visions  and  revelations. 
In  1774,  one  Ann  Lee,  who  is  credited  by 
the  Shakers  with  possessing  supernat¬ 
ural  pov\  ers,  came  to  America  with  seven 
others  and  settled  not  far  from  Albany, 
N.  Y. ,  where  they  lived  quietly  in  rude 
log  huts.  About  1780.  a  religious  revival 
took  place  among  the  Baptists  of  Mount 
Lebanon.  The  pastor  of  this  Baptist 
church  found  Ann  Lee  and  her  followers 
in  the  wilderness,  and  was  so  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  their  life  and  teachings, 
that  he  induced  the  members  of  his  flock 
to  follow  him  and  found  a  new  church. 
Most  of  these  people  were  farmers. 
They  threw  all  their  property  into  one 
common  center,  and  thus  founded  a  com¬ 
munity  of  interests  which  has  continued 
to  this  day.  New  communities  were 
established  from  time  to  time,  until  now 
there  are  15  located  in  eight  different 
States  with  a  present  living  membership 
of  something  over  1,000  persons. 

The  first  idea  of  the  society  was  a 
religious  order — an  example  to  the  world 
of  a  true  Christian  brotherhood,  wherein 
all  are  equal.  In  starting,  they  reasoned 
that  wrong,  crime  and  misfortune  in  the 
world,  are  chiefly  due  to  two  main 
causes — the  love  of  money  and  selfish¬ 
ness.  The  former,  as  has  been  said,  they 
purposed  to  remedy  by  having  all  share 
alike  so  that  there  could  be  so  such 
thing  as  class  distinction  or  “  money 
power.”  Selfishness  they  would  wipe 
out  by  enlarging  the  family  tie.  Instead 
of  having,  as  in  the  outside  world,  the 
family  determined  by  the  marriage  tie, 
they  would  make  all  men  and  women 
who  associated  with  them,  brothers  and 
sisters.  In  other  words,  they  would  put 
spiritual  relationship  above  that  of 
blood.  The  principles  upon  which  their 
church  was  founded  are  celibacy  or  vir¬ 
gin  purity,  property  in  common,  con¬ 
fession  of  sins,  and  separation  from 
worldly  things. 

The  Shakers  do  not  condemn  worthy 
marriage  among  those  who  do  not  join 
their  order.  They  simply  say  that  it  is 
not  for  them.  Their  objection  is  a  re¬ 
ligious  one.  Christ,  they  say,  lived  an 
absolutely  pure  and  sinless  life.  No 
man  was  worthy  to  be  called  one  of  His 
disciples  until  he  made  a  perfectly  unself¬ 
ish  surrender  of  earthly  hopes  and  de¬ 
sires — giving  up  all — laud,  money,  wife, 
children — all  for  nobler  and  higher 
things. 

In  making  this  detailed  statement,  we 
are  simply  trying  to  give  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  idea  of  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Shakers,  for  that  has  formed  the  basis 
of  their  success  as  a  community.  With¬ 
out  their  strict  belief  and  its  observ¬ 
ances,  they  could  not  have  held  together. 

In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  tnat 
they  believe  the  Deity  to  be  male  and 
female.  Ann  Lee  represents  to  them  a 
second  coming  of  Christ  in  female  form. 
For  ages,  they  say,  woman  was  but  the 
slave  of  man.  The  presence  of  Ann  Lee 
on  earth  proved  beyond  all  doubt  the 
right  of  woman  to  claim  equality  with 
man  in  all  higher  and  nobler  things. 
Therefore,  woman,  in  the  Shaker  com¬ 
munity,  has  the  same  rights  as  man,  and 
is  regarded  as  a  full  equal  iu  all  ways. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Shakers  would  sepa¬ 
rate  mankind  into  two  orders — the 
earthly  and  the  heavenly — the  natural 
and  the  spiritual  planes.  Those  who, 
like  themselves,  leave  worldly  and  self¬ 


ish  things — casting  aside  the  desires 
and  ambitions  which  simply  tend  to  de¬ 
velop  and  perpetuate  the  things  of  the 
earth,  and  devote  their  lives  to  pure  and 
unselfish  purposes  are,  in  their  opinion — 
members  of  the  higher  order.  They 
separate  from  the  world  in  order  that 
they  may  the  better  live  up  to  their 
ideas,  and  also  present  a  clear-cut  and 
living  example  of  the  advantages  of 
holding  property  in  common,  and  living 
simple  lives  of  personal  purity. 

So  they  have  gone  on  for  115  years. 
Starting  with  these  pure  ideals,  what 
has  been  the  result — where  do  they  stand 
to-day  ?  That  is  the  question  that  has 
to  do  with  the  success  of  communism. 

It  will  be  asked,  IIow  have  their  num¬ 
bers  been  kept  up  ?  A  great  many  child¬ 
ren  are  taken  in — orphans  or  relatives  of 
members.  They  are  carefullv  reared 
and  educated,  and  taught  useful  occupa¬ 
tions.  When  they  become  of  age,  they 
remain  or  leave,  as  they  see  fit.  Most  of 
the  young  men,  be  it  said,  go  away.  All 
of  them  take  the  good  example  and  sound 
principles  of  honor  out  into  the  world 
with  them,  and  many,  in  after  years, 
return  sick  and  weary  with  fighting 
against  the  evil  influences  in  the  world. 
Often  middle-aged  men  and  women  apply 
for  admission.  If  apparently  in  earnest, 
they  are  taken  on  trial,  and  if,  after 
learning  exactly  what  the  life  means, 
they  desire  to  continue,  they  may  be 
taken  into  full  membership.  As  evidence 
of  earnestness,  such  members  must  agree 
to  make  over  all  their  property  to  the 
community.  It  will  not  do  for  such  a 
person  to  place  his  property  in  the  hands 
of  friends — he  must  give  it  without  re¬ 
serve.  He  must  also  sign  a  bond  that 
if  he  leave  the  community  for  any  cause, 
he  is  not  to  take  with  him  any  of  the 
property  he  put  in,  or  to  expect  any 
return  whatever  for  the  labor  he  has  per¬ 
formed.  The  courts  have  decided  that 
such  contracts  will  stand,  and  that  a  se- 
ceder  from  a  community  cannot  recover. 
No  husband  or  wife  can  leave  an  unbe¬ 
lieving  partner  to  enter  this  community 
except  by  mutual  agreement,  unless  the 
conduct  of  such  partner  would  warrant 
a  separation  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 
No  husband  or  wife  who  has  ever  aban¬ 
doned  a  life  partner,  may  enter.  Hus¬ 
band  and  wife  have  often  joined  the 
community  and  lived  for  years  as  brother 
and  sister.  A  person,  to  join,  must  rec¬ 
tify  all  wrongs  committed  by  him,  and 
make  a  full  and  complete  confession  be¬ 
fore  witnesses,  of  all  sins. 

Founded  on  these  principles,  and  con¬ 
ducted  with  honest  purpose  and  good 
judgment,  these  Shaker  communities 
have  prospered.  It  is  not  known  what 
their  property  is  worth,  but  as  far  back 
as  1878,  it  was  estimated  at  $12,000,000. 
From  a  business  standpoint,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  success  of  an  hon¬ 
estly  conducted  community.  The  very 
organization  gives  increased  power  and 
force  to  any  effort,  while  dozens  of 
wastes  and  petty  expenses  are  wiped  out. 
All  this  is  true  ;  yet  in  spite  of  their 
wealth  and  of  their  pure  and  peaceful 
lives,  there  was  an  air  of  melancholy 
spread  over  the  village.  Everything 
seemed  neat  and  prosperous,  yet  there 
was  something — a  loneliness,  we  know 
not  what — that  seemed  to  brood  over  the 
scene. 

Were  these  people  really  and  truly 
happy  ?  These  vigorous  old  men  and 
women,  with  their  faces  shining  with 
contentment!  These  comfortable  houses, 
with  every  convenience  for  catering  to 
the  simple  needs  of  these  quiet  people. 
The  certain  provision  for  old  age  that 
took  away  all  worry  and  dread  for  the 
future.  The  wealth  that  had  come  down 
to  them  through  generations  of  workers. 
After  all,  what  could  one  wish'  beside  ? 
Health,  peace,  a  quiet  life  far  beyond 
the  average  allotted  to  mortals,  perfect 
assurance  of  love  and  care  when  too  old 
to  work,  good  friends  and  companions, 
and  not  enough  worry  to  raise  a  wrinkle 
on  a  face  !  What  more  could  mortal  ask 
for  ?  Is  not  this  a  heaven  on  earth,  and 


should  not  these  people  be  supremely 
happy  ? 

Yet  are  they?  Out  in  the  world  are 
thousands  of  hopeless  toilers.  Youth  and 
skill  have  passed  them  by.  The  rich  and 
the  powerful  thrive  on  their  labor. 
Many  of  their  days  are  passed  in  pain 
and  bitterness.  Old  age  has  terrors  for 
them  when  they  stop  to  consider  it.  Yet 
with  all  their  troubles  and  doubts,  the 
little  home  with  the  loving  wife  and 
children,  the  manly  hope  that  these 
little  ones  may,  at  least,  see  better  times 
ahead,  sustain  them  and  fill  their  lives 
with  joy.  These  things,  so  widely  dif¬ 
ferent,  make  us  hesitate  before  we  set 
down  the  community  as  the  ideal  state 
of  existence.  There  is  a  happiness  in 
independence  which  somehow  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  community  does  not  seem  to 
grasp.  Possibly  we  people  of  the  world 
do  not  know  the  higher  plane  of  happi¬ 
ness  that  may  be  gained  by  self-denial 
and  life  for  truer  things.  Let  us  look  at 
the  every-day  life  of  the  Shakers  next, 
and  see  about  that. 


“0LE0”  FOR  MILKMEN. 

8IIAME  ON  THESE  FARMERS! 

In  my  trips  into  the  market  town  about 
six  miles  from  here,  I  have  often  noticed 
the  floral  decorations  in  the  door  yards 
of  the  many  houses  that  line  the  road  on 
either  side,  and  I  was  struck  by  one 
peculiarity,  which  all  of  them  seemed  to 
have  in  common  ;  on  either  side  of  the 
walk,  there  would  be  posts  in  the  ground, 
surmounted  by  a  diminutive  butter  tub 
that  would  hold  about  10  or  15  pounds  of 
butter  when  full,  and  all  bore  the  name 
of  Woodlawn  Dairy  stenciled  on  the  side. 
I  thought  to  myself,  my  !  oh  !  my  !  but 
that  dairy  does  a  good  business  in  this 
section  !  In  the  grounds  attached  to 
these  houses,  in  which  flowers  and  vines 
were  growing  in  the  tubs,  I  noticed  from 
one  to  three  cows,  as  a  general  rule, 
grazing  peacefully,  and  the  most  of  them 
seemed  to  me  to  be  in  milk.  It  set  me 
to  thinking,  so  I  began  to  make  inquiries, 
and  found  that  the  small  tubs  were  not 
butter  tubs,  at  all,  but  oleomargarine 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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GIVE  AWAY 


A  Sample  Package  (4  to  7  doses)  of 

Dr.  Pierce’s _ 

Pleasant  Pellets 

To  any  one  sending  name  and  address  to 
us  on  a  postal  card. 

ONCE  USED  THEY 

ARE  ALWAYS  IN  FAVOR. 

Hence ,  our  object  in  sending  them  out 
broadcast 

- ON  TRIAL _ — . 

They  absolutely  cure  Sick  Headache,  Bil¬ 
iousness.  Constipation,  Coated  Tongue,  Poor 
Appetite.  Dyspepsia  and  kindred  derange 
merits  of  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels. 

Don't  accept  some  substitute  said  to  be 
“  just  as  good." 

The  substitute  costs  the  dealer  less. 

It  costs  you  ABOUT  the  same. 

HIS  profit  is  in  the  “  just  as  good.  " 

WHERE  IS  YOURS? 

Address  for  Free  Sample, 

World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
No.  663  Mata  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


j§  Is  all  the  time  you  need  in  which  || 
%  to  do  your  cleaning  if  you  use  Gold  || 
||  Dust  Washing  Powder. 

51  famous  preparation  the 
H  can  also  count  on  saving  half  her  || 
%  labor  as  well  as  half  the  expense 
H  required  when  soap  was  used. 


With  this ! 
housewife  K 


(Gold dust 

|  Washing  Powder 

%  is  to  the  farmer’s  wife  what  the 
mowing  machine,  the  seed  drill  and  || 
H  other  labor  saving  inventions  arc  to  || 
H  the  farmer.  Will  you  accept  its  ^ 

large  i 


help  ?  Sold  everywhere  in 

packages,  price  25  cents. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  livestock. 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  CO 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 


s?rSngWATER  PROOF™  tliSir* 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outhutt  (in  or  iron 
4  Durable  .Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walla. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
jest  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  An 
The  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO.,  CAMl>EN,iiJ, 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roofs, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dev  Street.  N.  Y 


Fruit  Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

By  W.  C.  Strong.  Illustrated.  A  guide  to  the 
culture  of  fruits  suited  to  the  owner  of  a  home 
Considers  the  choice  of  location,  preparation 
of  the  soil,  how  and  when  to  plant,  and  gives 
a  short  descriptive  list  of  the  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  each  fruit.  Instructions  iu  pruning 
and  cultivation,  descriptions  of  diseases  and 
insect  enemies,  with  remedies,  and  a  chapter 
on  propagation,  make  the  book  complete  for 
the  amateur.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 

Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper 
20  cents. 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Impi-ovement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full- 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  S2. 

The  Business  Hen. 

This  little  bock  is  one  of  the  most  popular  we 
have  ever  published.  Every  one  interested  at 
all  in  poultry,  seems  to  want  it,  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  It  gets  down  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  and  treats  of  the  hen  as  the 
means  of  making  a  dollar.  The  price  in  cloth 
is  75  cents,  but  as  the  paper  cover  edition  is 
exhausted,  we  fill  all  orders  in  cloth  covers  at 
paper  cover  price,  while  a  new  supply  of 
paper  covers  are  being  provided.  Price,  40 
cents.  Sent  to  any  subscriber  for  sending  us 
one  new  subscription. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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tubs.  This  is  known  in  this  section  as 
tub  butter,  and  may  be  bought  for  15  to 
17  cents  per  pound,  while  genuine  but¬ 
ter  is  28  to  30  cents  according  to  quality. 

I  can  understand  why  people  living  in 
a  city  or  town  where  they  could  not  keep 
a  cow,  or,  perhaps,  when  hard  times 
compelled  economy,  would  buy  the  in¬ 
digestible  stuff  ;  but  in  the  country,  to 
see  people  with  their  own  cows  giving 
milk,  and  making  butter,  sell  the  butter 
and  buy  oleo — for  their  own  table,  dis¬ 
gusts  me — I  confess  that  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  it  at  all.  Upon  further  inquiry,  I 
have  discovered  one  neighbor  who  makes 
from  8  to  10  pounds  of  butter  per  week, 
and  sells  it  in  town  for  30  cents  per 
pound  the  year  ’round  ;  yet  every  four  or 
five  weeks,  a  10-pound  tub  of  oleomar¬ 
garine  will  come  to  him  by  express  from 
the  Woodlawn  (Oleo)  Dairy.  Yet  that 
neighbor  is  always  crying  that  there  is  no 
money  in  farming. 

On  the  Town  Farm,  nothing  is  bought 
in  the  way  of  butter ;  it  is  all  oleomar¬ 
garine  or  tub  butter ,  as  they  call  it.  One 
of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  uses  it  on 
his  own  table,  and  says  that  it  is  good 
enough  for  the  inmates  of  the  Town 
Farm.  But  the  superintendent  has  to 
use  it  just  the  same,  or  buy  his  own  but¬ 
ter  out  of  his  own  pocket,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  engaged  for  so  many  dol¬ 
lars  per  year  and  keep.  Still  the  Town 
Farm  keeps  a  large  herd  of  cows,  and 
sells  milk  to  a  Boston  contractor  for  2% 
cents  per  quart. 

This  is  not  all  ;  I  could  fill  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  a  month  with  the  names  of  peo- 
vle  who  keep  cows,  who  (nun  farms,  and 
who  rrutke  butter  to  sell  (but  not  to  eat 
themselves),  and  who  use  oleomargarine 
and  butterine  on  their  own  tables.  The 
only  way  I  can  account  for  it  is  by  what 
they  call  New  England  thrift ;  but  I  call 
it  stingy  and  miserly  to  sell  the  best  and 
ruin  their  health  with  this  poor  substi¬ 
tute  for  butter.  How  can  they  expect  to 
get  a  market  for  butter,  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  make  butter  support,  by  their 
patronage,  the  enemy  who  is  killing  the 
dairy  trade  with  oleo  manufacturing  ? 

So  long  as  the  people  who  live  in  the 
country  and  keep  cows,  will  buy  oleo 
or  butterine,  and  encourage  opposition 
by  using  counterfeit  butter,  so  long  will 
it  be  manufactured  and  sold.  From  my 
inquiries  in  the  towns  around  here,  at 
the  markets  and  groceries,  I  am  informed 
that  their  trade  in  oleo  and  butterine 
is  nine-tenths  country  trade,  not  town 
trade  ;  the  other  tenth  seems  principally 
to  be  in  low-grade  boarding  houses.  I 
have  investigated  this  thoroughly,  hav¬ 
ing  been  about  two  months  digging  for 
these  facts.  Now,  what  do  yim  think  of  it? 

Norfolk  County,  Mass.  wa.  wylie. 


A  MILKMAN  WHO  EATS  “OLEO.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  continually  reiterates 
that  a  plenty  of  inferior  goods  tends  to 
reduce  the  prices  of  all  similar  classes  of 
goods.  In  face  of  this,  and  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  butterine,  open  and  concealed, 
what  is  the  state  of  the  butter  market  ? 
Why  !  good  to  extra  butter  is  only  for 
the  rich,  fair  to  good  for  the  well-to-do, 
“  cow  grease  ”  for  the  multitude  !  I 
milk  cows,  but  sell  milk  and  buy  butter. 
For  a  year,  the  price  has  ranged  from 
26  to  38  cents  per  pound,  a  large  part  of 
the  time  34  to  36  cents.  As  I  must  econo¬ 
mize  somewhere,  I  eat  bread,  and  let 
the  hired  boy  eat  butter  and  bread.  Fre¬ 
quently  it  is  so  rancid  that  “not  any” 
is  vastly  preferable. 

Last  winter,  I  met  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  a  “  drummer,”  and  he  cleverly  led 
the  way  to  butterine.  Being  on  the  last 
end  of  a  month  of  frowy  butter,  I  was 
inclined  to  listen  to  the  “song  of  the 
siren.”  A  20-pound  tub  of  best  butterine 
would  cost  $4,  and  so  I  said,  “  Send  it.” 
Having  used  cottolene  instead  of  lard  for 
years,  I  had  very  little  prejudice  in  the 
matter. 

It  came  in  due  time  ;  it  looked  very 
nice,  it  did  not  taste  bad,  and  it  was 
cheaper.  I  read  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  said 
about  an  anti-color  law  for  butter,  and 


the  Massachusetts  law  prohibiting  the 
coloring  of  oleo.  I  say  that  that  law  is 
an  outrage,  and  the  dairy  interest  will 
deserve  the  reactionary  blow  it  will  be 
sure  to  receive.  I  am  not  40  years  old, 
and  remember  when  my  elders  were  air¬ 
ing  their  likes  and  dislikes  of  firkin  but¬ 
ter.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  considered 
an  act  of  moral  turpitude  to  color  butter. 
Now  look  at  the  capital  devoted  to  manu¬ 
facturing  butter  color !  The  American 
people  are  much  addicted  to  the  use  of 
salted,  yellow  grease  on  their  bread, 
potatoes,  etc.  They  do  not  favor  rancid 
grease,  which,  however,  is  so  common 
that  its  absence,  or  the  degree  of  ran¬ 
cidity,  has  become,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
standard  of  quality. 

1  earnestly  hope  that  the  Massachusetts 
Anti-Color  Law  may  be  extended  to  in¬ 
clude  butter.  I  would  then  buy  butter 
by  taste  and  smell,  and  buy  it  cheap, 
too,  for  a  while,  I  think.  To  be  sure, 
farmers  are  having  hard  times,  but  they 
need  to  learn  to  recognize  their  friends, 
and  where  to  look  for  their  enemies. 
Let  them  undertake  to  show  the  public 
how  to  distinguish  between  butterine 
and  butter.  Butterine  has  no  smell  of 
butter,  and  very  little  taste.  As  I  told 
the  seller,  I  had  eaten  bare  bread  so 
long  that  it  seemed  good  to  have  some 
non-rancid  yellow  grease  with  it.  You 
may  fight  oleo  to  the  soap  kettle,  and 
deliver  the  last  cow- robber  to  the  meat 
block  and  the  farmers  will  still  be  on 
the  rack,  because  interest,  rent  and  taxes 
will  continue  to  absorb  more  than  the 
aggregate  increase  of  wealth. 

Massachusetts.  e.  l.  small. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

LINES  TO  A  PIG. 

I  know  many  animals  of  different  color  and  shape, 
Manner  of  life,  and  social  degree, 

That  run  on  the  land,  and  fly  in  the  air, 

And  swim  in  the  depths  of  the  great,  cold  sea. 

But  among  them  all  I  know  not  one, 

Be  it  rare  or  common,  small  or  big, 

That  fills  my  heart  so  full  of  delight 
As  a  little,  fat,  spotted,  chub-headed  pig. 

Whoever  saw  contentment  so  real,  so  grateful, 

In  any  greedy,  fussy,  mortal  man, 

As  is  stamped  on  every  square  inch  of  a  pig 
Fast  asleep  in  a  tipped-over  milking  can  ? 

And  the  humor  of  the  happy  little  chap! 

The  qulrl  of  his  tail,  and  the  cock  of  his  ear, 

As  he  stands  so  still  pretending  to  listen. 

Though  he  knows  very  well  there’s  nothing  to 
hear. 

Many  thousand  times  more  funny  to  me 
Is  his  queer  little  wiggle,  when  he  tries  to  play, 
Than  any  joke  that  was  ever  cracked 
By  a  humorist  “star”  on  the  stage  for  pay. 

Then,  did  you  ever  know  such  honesty  in  man? 
Why,  though  pigs,  by  chance,  be  as  black  as  tar, 
They  make  no  pretense  of  being  white, 

But  they’re  willing  to  pass  for  just  what  they  are! 

Their  noses  at  times  may  get  a  bit  dirty. 

Their  habits  of  life  may  not  all  be  quite  neat — 
But  their  soiling  is  all  on  the  surface, 

It  does  not  reach  down  into  the  meat. 

Oh,  the  dear  little  chubs,  how  I  love  them! 

And  I  don’t  care  if  they  are  nothing  but  swine  ; 
But  I’m  sure  ’tis  not  true  that  they  have  no  souls, 
For  I  know  they  have  a  portion  of  mine.  w.  k.  r. 

Wild  Cherry  Lightning. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  July  20  and  of  August  3,  are  re¬ 
ports  of  cattle  being  poisoned  by  wild 
cherry.  Our  farmers’  insurance  com¬ 
pany  of  Cattaraugus  County,  were  noti¬ 
fied  to  send  an  appraiser  to  the  towns  of 
Lyndon  and  Franklinville  to  adjust  the 
loss  by  lightning  of  two  cows,  each  be¬ 
longing  to  two  parties.  I  went  first  to 
Lyndon  to  examine  and  report.  By  in¬ 
vestigation,  I  found  that  one  cow  had 
died  on  the  spot  where  she,  no  doubt, 
had  eaten  wild  cherry  leaves.  The  other 
cow  was  20  rods  away  from  the  cherry 
that  had  been  cut  the  previous  morning. 
The  leaves  and  twigs  were  eaten  by  the 
dairy  of  some  15  cows.  Some  seven  miles 
from  there,  another  party  had  been  cut¬ 
ting  bushes,  and  browsing  his  dairy  of  10 
or  12  cows  for  the  past  10  or  12  days,  and 
was  very  confident  that  he  had  cut  no 
cherry.  But  by  thoroughly  examining 
the  ground  and  bushes  he  had  cut  we 
found  six  small  wild  cherry  trees  from 
which  his  cows  had  eaten  the  leaves. 


These,  two  cows  were  but  from  10  to  12 
rods  from  the  cherry,  and  both  cows 
died  within  25  feet  of  each  other.  In 
neither  instance  was  there  any  indication 
of  lightning,  and  taking  the  reports  from 
so  many  men  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  board 
of  control  of  our  insurance  company 
rendered  their  decision  to  that  effect. 
J.  C.  S.  of  Virginia,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
August  3,  tells  us  that  the  families  of 
Amygdalus,  Prunus,  Laurus  are  also 
dangerous  for  cattle  to  eat.  We  poor 
fellows  away  here  in  the  woods  in  Cat¬ 
taraugus,  don’t  know  enough  to  know 
what  he  means.  o.  h.  smith. 

A  Feathered  Watchdog. — The  Port¬ 
land  Press  tells  a  story  of  a  Bible  agent 
who  visited  a  back-country  farming 
neighborhood  in  Maine.  He  called  at 
the  first  house  : 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

CLOVER  HAY  WANTED. 

ROIIT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


lETDQrVQ  FOR  SALE— Young  Bulls 
M  Ei  1%  CL  I  and  Heifers.  Dams  by 
Stoke  Pogis  5th;  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L. ;  Landseer's 
Harry,  etc.,  sire  son  of  Prospect  Rioter. 

JAS.  T.  ARMSTRONG.  1044  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


A.  J.  C.  C.  Jersey  Cattle  and  Chester 

WHITE  HOGS. — Four  choice  Heifers  and  Bulls,  4  to 
It;  months  old.  Chester  White.  Pigs:  Ilappy  Medium, 
King  of  Chester  Whites,  heads  the  herd.  Come  and 
see  or  write.  C.  E.  MORRISON.  Londonderry  Pa. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland  China.  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


For  Sale  or  Fxchange 

TWO  SHROPSHIRE  BUCKS 


There  seemed  to  be  no  one  at  home,  but  before 
he  had  time  to  knock  at  the  door,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  and  startled  by  a  most  ferocious  and  un¬ 
expected  attack.  A  big  Plymouth  Rock  rooster 
came  at  him  like  a  battering  ram,  with  lowered 
bill  and  flapping  wings.  The  Bible  agent  recov¬ 
ered  himself  and  kicked  out  frantically  at  the 
enemy.  Luckily  his  foot  struck  it  in  the  breast 
and  over  went  the  rooster.  But  the  fierce  old 
clatterer  was  up  and  at  him  again  like  a  flash. 
This  time  a  well  directed  kick  sent  the  bird  roll¬ 
ing  over  and  over.  But  it  gathered  itself  together 
for  another  rush,  and  the  Bible  agent  seized  a 
hoe  that  was  leaning  against  the  house  and 
raised  it  on  high.  This  somewhat  daunted  the 
rooster.  It  stopped  short,  raised  itself  on  its  toes, 
gave  utterance  to  three  defiant  crows,  and  then 
retreated  in  good  order  with  a  stately  tread.  The 
Bible  agent  found  that  there  was  nobody  in  the 
house.  As  he  continued  on  his  way,  he  soon  met 
some  men  in  the  hay  Held.  lie  shouted  out  : 
“  Look  here,  if  you  don’t  look  out  for  that  rooster 
of  yours,  he’ll  kill  somebody  or  get  killed  him¬ 
self.”  At  this,  the  men  almost  rolled  on  the 
ground  with  laughter.  One  of  them  came  up  and 
explained  that  the  boys  had  so  plagued  the  fierce 
old  rooster,  that  he  had  become  as  ugly  and 
aggressive  as  any  savage  watchdog. 


Rkgulatk  the  Bowels  with  Du.  I).  Jayne's 
Small,  Sugar-Coated  Sanative  Pills.  Tasteless, 
Painless.  Safe.  At  proper  Intervals,  one  pill  is  usu¬ 
ally  sufficient.— Adv. 


One  a  yearling,  the  other  four  years  old;  weight, 
226  pounds.  II.  P.  DEMAREST,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


#  S  and  #  •  O  b  u  y  s 
choice  Ram  Lambs  and 
Yearlings.  Don’t  breed 

_  from  scrubs  when  you 

can  get  thoroughbreds  at  these  prices.  Order  now 
and  you  get  the  pick. 

W.  A.  BASSETTE,  Farmer,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WOODSJHE  FARM.  DOR»SETS 

of  ours  are  better  than  ever  before  this  year.  We 
have  Ram  Lambs  tit  to  go  to  any  flock  In  the  world. 
We  have  tine,  strong,  lusty  fellows  that  are  just  ach¬ 
ing  for  the  chance  to  get  at  that  common  flock  of 
yours  and  breed  It  up  to  a  paying  one.  We  sell  them 
at  prices  that  you  cannot  afford  to  let  them  alone. 
We  can  show  letters  from  pleased  customers  in  sev¬ 
eral  States.  Ram  Lambs,  $16  up. 

J.  K.  WING.  Mechanlcsburg,  Ohio. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEPYS“=;';‘v“r,'; 

ling  and  Lamb  Rams  to  select  from.  Come  and  see 
or  write.  L.  B.  FREAR,  Ithaca,  N  Y. 


You  are  requested  to  examine  the  exhibit  from  the 

Willswood  Herd 

Berkshire  Swine  and  Guernsey  Cattle. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse,  August  2(i  to  30,  and 
New  Jersey  State  Fair.  Waverly.  September  2  to  6. 
See  exhibit  of  “  P.  A  B,  Compound  ”  for  live  stock. 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


DCPIf CUIDCC  -For  Sale,  four  Litters  and 
U  tri  i\  w  II I  lit.  v  four  Boars,  two  years.  All 
registered.  Cheap.  PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick. N.J 


DIRECT-UM  BIT. 


Best  Combination  Bit  made. 

Severe  or  Easy. 

as  you  want  It. 

Sample  mailed,  XC  lift  1.00. 
Nickel  #1.50. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


CHESHIRES!  ThtX,,F-,,,M 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-centstamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KING  Si  CO.,  No.  10  (  hurch  St.,  Owogn,  N.Y. 


CANNED  MEAT 
FOR  POULTRY. 


This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat, 
carefully  cooked,  ground  fine 
seasoned  a  n  d  hermetically 
sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cans. 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls 
Ground  fine,  it  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  30  cents 
per  can;  $.'i  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


S.  W.  (SMITH,  Coe, 


BKKK8HIRK,  Chester  White, 
Jeraey  Bed  mud  Poland  Chin* 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Doga.  Catalogue, 
•nvllic,  Chester  Co..  Pen  am. 


CIIICSTKR  WHITES-  Have  you  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  R.  Foulke,  West 
Chester.  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  car,  straight 
hair  and  back. good  body,  bone  and  ham;  aregrowthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis,  or  frt.  both  ways 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

and  BERKSHIRE8.  Choice 
large  strains.8-week  pigs  not 
akin.  Poland-China  Boars 
all  ages.  Hard  time  prices 
HAMILTON  Sc  CO.,  Coehrnnvllle,  Ph. 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger ;  $1(10  each;  9.000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  St. 
Philadelphia,  and  53  Elm  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Special  Purebred  Poultry 
free  to  those  booking  orders 
for  POLAND-CHINA 
FIGS  before  September  1. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


RECORD  TIGHT-SEAL  PACKAGE 


FOR 

BUTTER  AND  LARD, 

Seals  Tight  Instantly,  and  Ovens 
Instantly.  What  the  country 
has  always  wanted  and  nevei 
been  able  to  obtain  until  now; 
made  in  nine  sizes,  from  one 
pound  to  00.  Quotations  on  ap 
plication  to  the  RECORD 
MANUFACTURING  CO., 
oCouneaut,  Ashtabula  Co..  O. 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON- 

Bisulphide. 


For  killing  Woodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs,  Gophers 
and  Hats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
In  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


I  flf)  ^Oice  Docks.  Must  go  quick  to  make  roon 
luu  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Farm  Cream  Separators^:;;?, 

I  .  M.  SHARI  LES.  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Elgin, 


han 
atalogui 
ID. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
R.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  Its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  -jr 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  $2.00. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 

And  SCHOOL  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE.  Chartered  1857. 

For  circular  of  Information,  address  II.  I).  GILL,  V.  S.,  Dcau,  154  East  57th  Street,  New  York. 


cfi(,?A,S0  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  moit  successful  college  on  this  continent.  For  full  particulars  address  the  Secretary, 

aOtS.  HUGHES,  M.  II.  C.  V.  S.,  !i537-JM39  State  St„  Chfca«o,  III. 
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THE  SOUTHWICK  BALING  PRESS 


Humorous 


If  strict  ideas  ever  come, 

That  cultured  lady  had  ’em 
Who  never  said  “chrysanthemum,” 

But  said  “chrysanthe-madam.” 

— Modes  and  Fabrics.  . 

Mother  (reaching  for  her  slipper):  “So 
you’ve  been  teasing  your  sister  again, 
have  you  ?  ”  Son  :  “  Don’t  strike,  Ma. 

Let’s  settle  it  by  arbitration.” — Harper's 
Bazar. 

Mr.  Gotham  :  “Would  you  like  to  see 
1  Pygmalion,’  to-night,  Miss  Porcine?” 
Miss  Porcine  of  Cincinnati :  “  Yes,  very 
much,  Mr.  Gotham.  I  believe  in  encour¬ 
aging  anything  connected  with  the  great 
hog  industry.” — Credit  Lost. 

“  No,  he’s  no  better,”  said  a  woman, 
when  the  doctor  came  to  visit  her  hus¬ 
band.  “You  told  me  to  give  him  as  much 
of  the  powder  as  would  lie  on  a  10-cent 
piece.  1  hadn’t  a  10,  but  1  gave  him  as 
much  as  would  go  on  10  ones,  and  he’s 
worse,  if  anything.” — The  Household. 

Farmer  Oatcake  :  “  Aint  you  ashamed 
of  yourself  to  be  goin’  ’round  beggin’ 
this  way  ?  You’re  better  dressed  than 
half  the  men  up  to  my  town.”  City 
tramp  :  “  Mebbe,  boss  ;  but  den  yer 
know  a  gent’s  got  ter  be  more  careful  of 
his  looks  when  he  lives  in  der  city.” — 
Puck. 

American  Millionaire  (year  1988) : 
“  What  are  the  prices  of  admission  ?” 
Doorkeeper  (United  States  Capitol)  : 
“  Seats  in  the  Senate  are  $500,000,  but  I 
can  give  you  a  seat  in  the  House  for 
$100,000.  Thanks.  Hand  this  ticket  to 
the  usher.  Keep  the  coupon  in  your  hat 
to  avoid  mistakes.” — Puck. 


1  ?-Tnn*-a-DflV  Machine  at  a  10-Tons-a-Day  Pric 
it.  iuiio  a  uaj  0ur  warranty  Goes  with  Each  Machin 

The  South  wick  Bating  Pre*s  Is  a2-horse,  full-circle  machin 
.  It  has  tne  largest  feed  opening  of 
\  any  Continuous-Baling, 

§B>  Double-Stroke  Press  in  '“"“tv 

|  the  World.  AN 


Capacity;  Construction;  Durability— all  the  BEST  -I: 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURING  CO..  119  MAIN  ST.,  SANDWICH,  ILL- 


THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  GO. 

\  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ELEVATOR  BINDERS 


LARGE  AND  SMALL. 
Also.  Single  and  Double  Speed 


MOWERS  (ALL  SIZES);  and 

DISK  PULVERIZERS 

SIND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 

THE  JOHNSTON  HARVESTER  CO 
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BATAVIA,  NT.  Y. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO  WEST  DETROIT,  MICH. 


DllPlfCVC  STEEL  FRAME,  CRAIN 
DUIfliC  1  C  .id  FER/TIUZER  DRILLS 


■  ■  ilhui IJI  .ir^  With  the  Celebrated  Glasa  Disc 

F'erilllier  Distributer  and 
Entirely  New  Force  Feed 
faffweHa1  gpjapgfflB’/’ lft,  Grain  Feed,  Chain  Gearing 

and  Ratchet  Drive  Wheels. 

B  Our  New  Lifter  Bar  raises 
tSLdvJr  H  *h®  «a»lev  than  any 

other  Lever  ever  Invented. 

H  New  Single  Shifter  Bar 
V?  Po  ill  feyv  H  with  New  Lever  lor  shifting 

J\\  \  M  established  1854. 

\jy!S tS®  l  \  Also  manufacturers  of  Bl'CK- 

R*  AKj'  \  \  \M  EYE  Riding  and  Walking  Cul- 
m  EVR  \  \  M  tlvators,  Broadcast  Seeders, 

iJKii  \  ur  Cider  Mills  and  Hay  Rakes. 

VT  tmr  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

9  Canal  Street,  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


Another  Wonderful  Cure. 

Ever  since  my  “calfhood"  I  had  been  In 
trouble,  inherited  a  tendency  to  “breaking 
out.”  After  a  severe  attack  I  have  often 
been  confined  to  the  stable  for  weeks.  Also 
troubled  with  a  ringing  sensation  In  my  nose, 
and  a  feeling  as  if  stuck  with  pitchforks  by 
angry  men.  I  was  threatened  with  “Bologna 
treatment,”  but  a  friend  recommended  Elas¬ 
ticity  as  compounded  by  the  Page  Woven 
Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.  One  dose 
worked  a  complete  cure,  and  I  can  freely 
recommend  it  in  all  similar  cases. 

Yours  truly,  Durham  Bull. 


'PUjeceUancoujs  gUtmisiafl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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MIXED  PAINTS 


P.  P.  MAST  &  CO 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES.Delivered  FREE, 
For  House,,  Barns,  Roofs,  *11  colors,  <£  HA  V  K  Middlemen’s 
pro  tits  In  use  ft  I  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  r  anner. 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  sain  plea 
O  W.  1NGERSOLL,  «•*»>  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  r. 


LADIES!! 


Boyotillke&oupof  GoodTea? 
If  so,  send  this  ‘Ad  and  15c 
in  stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  M -lb.  sample  Best  Tea  lm- 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  so- 
lect.  Good  Incomes.  Big 
premiums,  &c.  Teas,  Coffees, 
Baking  Powder  and  Spices.  Send  for  terms. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  ARE  ROOKING  FOR  AN 


ENSILAGE  OB  FODDER  CUTTEB, 
OK  CORN  HlJSKER, 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  CARDEN  PENCE 

Also  Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fencing,  Steel  Web  Picket 
Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Steel  Rail,  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards. 
Catalogue  Free. 

DeKalb  Fence  Co.,  1  IHigh  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


CYCLONE  FENCE 

OUR  FENCE 


Send  for  the  ROSS  1895  Catalogue.  Finest  line  we 
have  ever  produced.  Low  prices.  Catalogue  and 
NEW  work  on  Ensilage  free. 


will  be  represented  at  all  the 
principal  State  Fairs.  Our  local 
men  will  visit  several  hundred 
smaller  fairs.  We  hope  to  meet  all 
ofourold  friends  and  many  new 
ones  who  will  be  old  next  year. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE 
FENCE  COMPANY, 
HOLLY.  MICH 


Why  pay  60  to  90c.  a  rod  for  fence  when  you  can  make  the 


BEST  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  ON  EARTH 

FOR  13  TO  20  CENTS  A  ROD? 


Horse  high,  bull  strong,  pig, 
and  chicken  tight.  A  man 
and  boy  can  make  from  40  to 
60rods  a  clay.  Over50  styles.  ] 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Ridgeville,  ;  Indiana. 


BEAUTIFUL 
in  Apperrance, 
W  POWERFUL  IN  OPERATION. 

contains  covered  gear. 

i<*qu:il»*d  in  tin*  Inn*  of  Pumping  "  i*‘d  Mills. 

.w  u$o  Steel  Derrick*.  Iron  rl  ur- 
blne  Wind  K  net  net.  Buckeye 
»rce  and  Lift  Pump*,  lank  and 
>ray  Pumps*  llut«keye  Lawn 
uwera.  Iron  Fencing.  Cresting- 
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this  year.  Cut  it  quick  and  cheaply  with 
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Corn  Harvester 
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Safety  Shafts 


Safety 

Seats 

Adjustable 


13  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1895. 


BEST  AND 

MOST  ECONOMICAL 


CORN  HARVESTER 


Because  It  Is 

EASIEST  to  HANDLE, 
SAFEST  to  OPERATE, 
HANDIEST  to  STORE  AWAY. 

Will  save  many  times  cost  in  one  season.  We 
have  several  styles,  prices  j ust  right.  Sena  for  c&ta. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.,  Sprlngfleld.O. 


I  HORSE  AND  2  MEN  WILL  CUT 
5  TO  8  ACRES  I*  A  CAY.  . 

All  metal  with  SAFETT  GUARDS.  It  will  pay 
you  to  write  us  for  circular  and  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  HARROW  CO.. 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 


SPREADS  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  te 
the  acre  and  does  it  better  than  hand  work,  evea 
it  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what  the  machine  will 
do  in  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  that  will  furnish  satisfactory 
references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Largest  and  oldest  manufac¬ 
turer*  of  manure  spreaders  In  the  world. 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  No.  go,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 
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A  TALK  WITH  AN  OHIO  SHEEP  MAN. 

BRINGING  UP  A  RUN  DOWN  FARM. 

Drainage,  Manure,  Rape  and  Crimson  Clover. 

It  was  on  a  cold  day  last  winter,  that  I  called  npon 
II.  P.  Miller,  sheep  editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer,  and  an 
expert  in  the  details  of  sheep  husbandry.  While  I 
was  thawing-  out,  Mr.  M.  began  to  talk  : 

“  When  we  bought  this  farm,  which  we  have  named 
‘  Wool  Knoll,’  it  was  very  much  run  down.  The 
fences  were  nearly  gone,  the  barn  was  strong  mainly 
in  the  point  of  ventilation,  and  the  fields  had  been 
mined  of  their  fertility,  or  those,  at  least,  that  were 
tillable  without  underdraining.  The  pastures  had 
been  tramped  and  gnawed  closely,  and  the  meadows 
carelessly  seeded.  We  had,  in  short,  secured  only  the 
site  for  a  farm.  We  have  had  it  but  five  years,  and, 
of  course,  have  not  been  able  to  make  more  than  a 
beginning  on  the  scheme  of  development  and  im¬ 
provement  that  has  been  mapped  out  as  an  ideal.  I 
simply  let  some  things  go  until  I  can  do  them  right 
For  instance,  the  barn 
is  pretty  shaky  ;  yet 
I  shall  not  put  any  ex¬ 
pense  upon  it  because 
it  is  not  yet  worth  it, 
and  I  can  make  it  an¬ 
swer  until  I  can  build 
the  ideal  barn.” 

“  Have  you  that  barn 
planned  yet  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  will  be  a 
bank  barn,  with  a 
Shawver  frame.  This 
is  a  balloon  frame, 
made  of  2x8  joists,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  heavy  sticks 
of  square  timbers,  re¬ 
quiring  so  much  car¬ 
penter  work.  The  joist 
frame  is  stronger,  re¬ 
quires  not  over  half  the 
timber,  and  not  one- 
fourth  the  labor  ;  there 
are  no  mortises  or  ten¬ 
ons.  It  will  have  a 
silo,  a  root  cellar,  and 
be  supplied  with  water 
in  every  part.” 

“  What  was  your  first 
work  at  improving  ?  ” 

“Underdraining;  I  be¬ 
gan  by  putting  in  some 
large  mains.  I  found  a 
good  many  division 
fences  in  unnecessary  places.  Along  these  were 
wide  strips  of  brush  and  thorns.  I  removed  the 
fences,  grubbed  out  the  brush,  and  cultivated  the 
strips  to  exterminate  the  weeds  and  wild  growths. 
I  did  the  same  with  some  of  the  boundary  fences, 
where  the  neighbors  would  consent.  Wherever  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  have  a  fence,  I  have  built 
a  good,  substantial  one.  I  fence  with  wire  principally, 
but  use  no  barbed  wire.” 

“What  is  the  character  of  your  soil  ?  ” 

“About  half  of  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  glacial  drift,  a 
rather  infertile  clay.  The  other  half  is  black,  filled 
with  humus  from  decaying  swamp  vegetation.  There 
are  a  few  acres  with  too  much  of  this  vegetable 
matter  for  most  crops.  While  I  find  the  productive 
power  of  the  soil  quite  unsatisfactory,  I  am  rapidly 
increasing  it,  and  have  bright  hopes  for  the  future.” 

“  What  is  your  principal  dependence  in  bringing  up 
your  soil  ?  ” 

“  [Jnderdraining  is  the  basis  of  improvement.  I 
make  and  save  all  the  manure  possible  by  feeding 
animals,  principally  sheep.  This  is  .supplemented  by 


manure,  hauled  from  town,  for  which  I  often  furnish 
straw.  I  maintain  the  meadows  and  improve  the 
pastures  in  this  way.  Perhaps  I  could  bring  the  farm 
up  by  this  system,  supplemented  with  clover,  but  I 
find  that  chemicals  help,  and  so  use  them  freely  on 
the  wheat  crop.  You  see,  by  the  use  of  purchased 
plant  food,  I  am  enabled  to  grow  more  food  for  my 
animals,  and  so  can  keep  more  stock,  make  more 
manure,  and  thus  hasten  the  work  of  soil  regenera¬ 
tion.  It  is  like  rolling  a  snowball,  you  see.  The 
larger  the  ball  becomes,  the  faster  it  grows.” 

“  You  are  sure,  then,  that  the  fertilizer  pays  you  ?  ” 

“Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  Of  course  its  use 
should  be  the  last  resort,  after  the  manure  has  all 
been  carefully  saved  and  applied,  and  found  insuffi¬ 
cient,  which  it  will  be  on  most  farms.” 

“  What  is  your  crop  rotation  ?” 

“At  present,  it  is  corn,  followed  by  wheat  and 
clover.  I  find  that  I  can  produce  feeding  value  quite 
cheaply  by  growing  wheat.  Wo  need  not  consider 
the  low  price  of  wheat  an  obstacle  to  growing  it  if 


we  feed  it.  I  find  that  I  can  raise  a  wheat  crop  with 
less  labor  than  an  oats  crop  ;  it  is  a  little  better  to 
seed  with,  and  I  prefer  to  have  something  growing  on 
the  fields  during  the  fall  and  winter.” 

“  Will  this  be  your  rotation  in  the  future  ?” 

“I  think  so,  unless  we  can  succeed  with  Crimson 
clover.  I  shall  experiment  with  it  next  summer.  I 
have  been  hoping  that  your  winter  oats  would  be  de¬ 
veloped  for  our  latitude.  I  have  worked  the  larger  part 
of  the  farm  into  permanent  pasture.” 

“  Do  you  grow  any  special  crops  ?  ” 

“I  grow  rape  and  sweet  corn  for  supplementing 
the  pastures  ;  also  a  few  roots  and  pumpkins.  I  farm 
to  grow  sheep  feed.  Rape  grows  well  in  swampy 
places  that  do  not  dry  out  early  enough  for  corn,  and 
on  which  wheat  will  not  do  any  good.  One  stalk  of 
rape  last  year  weighed  24  pounds.  I  expect  rape  to 
be  an  important  crop  with  us  in  the  future.  I  think 
that  rape  might  well  follow  Crimson  clover,  and  be 
followed  by  rye.” 

“  I  would  like  to  see  your  sheep  and  lambs.” 

V  I  enjoy  showing  the  sheep,  but  am  not  very  proud 


of  the  lambs,  as  I  made  a  mistake  with  them  last  sea¬ 
son.  These  ai-e  ewes  ;  you  see  that  I  believe  in  giving 
them  plenty  of  pure  air  and  exercise.  In  dx-y  weather, 

I  feed  at  least  once  a  day  in  the  open  field,  allowing 
them  to  roam  at  will  for  several  hoxxrs.  I  shed  them 
only  at  night  and  during  storms.  I  have  been  breed¬ 
ing  for  thirty  yeai’s  to  establish  a  type  of  large, 
smooth-bodied  Merinos.  I  have  used  blood  fi*om  my 
own  flocks  lai*gely,  and  have  wor-ked  to  get  a  sheep 
that  would  have  a  good  mutton  cai-cass,  yet  be  cov 
ered  with  a  large  fleece  of  Delaine  wool,  not  too  much 
saturated  with  grease.” 

“  What  do  they  shear  ?  ” 

“  They  avei*age  about  eight  pounds.  Here  is  the 
experimental  flock,  consisting  of  Oxfords,  Lincolns, 
South  Downs,  and  a  like  nxxmber  of  our  own  Merinos. 

1  feel  that  I  may  need  to  change  my  course  a  little  to 
meet  the  incx-easing  demand  for  mutton,  and  lessened 
price  of  wool.  I  think  that  my  Merino  ewes  will  be 
satisfactoi-y  in  raising  mxxtton  lambs  from  rams  of  the 
mxitton  breeds,  bxxt  my  experiment  in  this  line  is 

incomplete.” 

“  Why  do  you  not  try 
the  Dorsets  as  well  ?  ” 

“I  think  that  we 
shall  try  them  another 
year.  I  feel  as  yoxi  do, 
that  there  is  a  kinship 
between  them  and  the 
Merino.  -It  should  make 
a  harmonious  blend- 
ing.” 

“  What  of  the  future? 
Can  we  continxxe  to  grow 
gheep  in  Ohio  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  as  profitably 
as  anything.  We  must 
grow  good  ones,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to 
modify  our  breeding 
somewhat.  Yet  I  am 
sxxre  that  as  soon  as  our 
workmen  are  busy  at 
their  forges  and  benches 
again,  and  can  afford  to 
eat  meat  with  their  old 
time  freedom,  the  profit 
of  producing  mutton 
will  be  quite  as  great  as 
of  any  line  of  farm 
operations.” 

“  Do  you  think  that 
we  can  continue  to  grow 
the  small,  wi’inkled, 
horned,  wool  sheep?” 

“  No ;  I  think  that  the  sheep,  henceforth,  must 
produce  both  mutton  and  wool.  I  confess  that  I  do 
not  see  why  the  American  people  should  deny  them¬ 
selves  free  access  to  the  cheap  supplies  of  the  world 
to  perpetuate  such  a  type  as  that.”  J.  k.  wing. 

R.  N.-Y. — Sheep  farming  exhausts  the  soil  of  potash 
faster  than  any  other  branch  of  live  stock  husbandry, 
and  on  a  farm  like  this,  the  use  of  kainit  or  muriate 
of  potash  on  the  manure  would  seem  to  be  very  xxseful. 
We  are  glad  Mr.  Miller  has  shown  something  of  the 
possibilities  of  i-ape  for  sheep.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
this  plant  has  been  so  slow  coming  into  use  in  this 
country.  Crimson  clover  sown  in  the  standing  corn, 
will  in  ordinary  seasons,  give  fall  and  spring  pasture 
and  a  crop  for  seed  or  for  plowing  in  for  corn.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  winter  oats  woxxld  help  on  such  a 
farm  as  this — for  the  winter  growing  varieties  yield 
heavier  in  every  way,  besides  growing  a  good  bite  of 
pasture  in  the  fall.  There  are  dozens  of  things  that 
may  yet  be  done  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  raising  sheep 
on  American  farms,  and  these  are  the  things  that 
sheep  men  ought  to  be  considering. 


FORCING  LETTUCE  IN  POTS.  PLANT  GROWN  IN  A  TWO-INCII  POT.  Fig.  181.  See  page  589. 
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THE  NATURAL  SUPPLt  OF  MOISTURE. 

THE  NECESSITY  OF  ABUNDANT  WATER. 

The  Course  of  Local  Summer  Showers. 

TKE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  In  your  opinion,  which  is  the  more  important  factor  in  the 

roduction  of  profitable  farm  crops:  a  soil  of  high  fertility,  or  a 
well-regulated  supply  of  moisture,  either  by  natural  or  artificial 
means,  the  conditions  of  culture  being  the  same  ?  2.  Given  a  soil 
of  high  fertility,  will  an  extra  cultivation  be  likely  to  produce  as 
satisfactory  results  in  a  very  dry  growing  season,  as  moderate 
cultivation  in  a  soil  of  average  fertility  during  a  normally  moist 
season?  3.  During  an  average  season,  do  or  do  not  most  crops 
seem  to  suffer  more  from  lack  of  moisture  to  make  plant  food 
available,  than  from  absolute  lack  of  assimilable  plant  food  ?  4. 
Are  there  not  tracts  of  arable  land  in  your  vicinity  which  seem  to 
lie  out  of  the  usual  track  of  summer  showers,  and,  therefore,  in  a 
given  series  of  years,  seem  to  get  less  than  the  average  precipi¬ 
tation  of  rain  during  the  growing  season  ?  5.  Should  not  these 
lands  be  rated  at  a  smaller  value  than  those  situated  in  the  usual 
track  of  summer  storms  ?  6.  Do  summer  showers  seem  to  follow 
ridges  of  land,  and  the  general  course  of  large  streams  in  your 
locality  ? 

THE  ANSWERS. 

The  Situation  in  New  England. 

1.  The  most  important  factor  in  New  England  is 
unquestionably  a  good  condition  and  quality  of  the 
soil  ;  since  seasons  are  uncommon  in  which  there  is  a 
marked  deficiency  of  moisture — such  a  deficiency  as 
cannot  be  overcome  by  proper  preparation  and  til¬ 
lage.  In  30  years,  I  have  seen  no  such  season,  though 
we  have  had  seasons  in  which  crops  not  properly  put 
in  and  tended,  have  been  short.  The  crop  most  com¬ 
monly  and  the  worst  affected,  is  the  hay  crop,  and 
that  simply  because  it  is  the  crop  which  has  the  least 
care  and  good  management.  It  is  the  crop  which  is 
most  commonly  left  to  take  what  other  crops  have 
left.  Such  crops,  of  necessity,  suffer  most  in  a  dry 
season,  because  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  sufficient  rain 
that  plant  food  is  made  available.  2.  To  this  query, 
I  answer,  yes,  for  this  part  of  the  country.  3.  Not  in 
this  region  of  abundant  rainfall  ;  but  elsewhere,  in 
my  experience  and  observation  (in  southern  Maine, 
and  especially  in  the  Ohio  Valley),  a  deficiency  of  rain 
to  sustain  crops,  and  especially  crops  badly  put  in  and 
cultivated,  is  not  very  infrequent.  4.  No  ;  the  reverse 
is  true  ;  but  1  am  well  aware  that  there  are  not  a  few 
localities  where  the  rainfall  is  often  short,  and  where, 
therefore,  a  skillful  handling  of  soil  and  crop  makes 
the  difference  between  fair  success  and  disastrous 
failure.  5.  Certainly  they  should  be  so  rated  ;  yet 
“  there  is  as  much  in  the  man  as  there  is  in  the  land  ” 
in  such  cases  ;  and  in  a  water  famine,  there  are  always 
farms,  even  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  where 
good  and  poor  farming  are  illustrated  in  a  striking 
manner.  6.  In  some  degree  ;  but  less  in  our  elevated 
territory  than  in  the  lowlands  near  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  We  have  more  rain,  on 
this  high  ground,  than  commonly  falls  in  the  low¬ 
lands  adjoining  Lake  Champlain  ;  but,  also,  we  have 
less  than  falls  in  the  Green  Mountains.  Oftentimes — 
this  very  moment  of  writing  is  an  instance — we  can 
see  the  rain  falling  heavily  in  the  mountains  west  of 
us,  while  we  are  getting  a  mere  sprinkle.  Rut  if  this 
rain  continue  12  hours  or  more,  we  shall  get  pretty 
wrell  soaked  before  the  clouds  pass  by. 

Vermont.  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Value  of  Water  in  Illinois. 

1.  If  1  had  my  choice  of  two  tracts  of  land,  one  of 
which  wras  naturally  very  fertile,  but  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  clouds  for  moisture,  and  the  other 
only  moderately  fertile,  but  easily  irrigated,  I  would 
take  the  latter  at  nearly  double  the  price  of  the  other. 
If  I  could  obtain  a  supply  of  moisture  just  when 
needed,  1  could  very  soon  secure  the  fertility  by  the 
use  of  clover  and  manure.  Just  over  the  hedge  to  the 
west  of  me,  lie  40  acres  of  land  that  is  somewhat  run 
down,  and  badly  needs  clovering.  The  owner  has 
sown  the  seed  three  years  in  succession,  yet  failed  to 
obtain  a  stand,  simply  because  of  lack  of  a  little 
moisture  at  the  right  time.  Each  of  these  three  years, 
he  has  sown  the  land  to  winter  wheat  in  order  to 
secure  the  “orthodox”  conditions  for  seeding  to 
clover  ;  and  this  season  he  even  harrowed  the  wheat 
after  solving  the  clover  seed  to  give  the  latter  a  better 
chance  ;  but  the  long  spring  drought  has  again  blasted 
his  hopes,  and  rendered  his  labors  vain.  If  he  could 
have  irrigated,  how  easily  he  could  have  made  a  sure 
thing  of  an  uncertainty.  Still,  the  right  sort  of  cul¬ 
tivation  would  have  helped  him  somewhat.  On  my 
side,  on  the  same  kind  of  land,  1  sowed  clover  with 
oats  last  spring,  preparing  a  deep,  mellow  seed  bed  ; 
and,  while  I  did  not  secure  a  full  stand,  I  have  a  fair 
one,  now  in  full  bloom.  2.  No.  Ry  turning  under  a 
crop  of  clover  about  the  middle  of  May,  harrowing 
thoroughly  and  keeping  the  surface  perfectly  loose 
all  the  season,  as  high  as  35  and  40  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre  have  been  raised  with  only  two  or  three  light 
sprinkles  of  rain.  Rut  twro  good  showers  at  the  right 
time,  would  have  doubled  the  yield.  With  a  sufficiency 
of  moisture,  a  soil  of  average  fertility,  cultivated  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  keep  down  all  weeds,  would  yield  50  to  65 


bushels  per  acre.  3.  Yes.  4.  Our  summer  showers 
seem  to  follow  each  other  about  as  often  as  they  fol¬ 
low  water  courses.  Last  season,  they  were  few  and 
far  between,  and  they  followed  courses  northwest  and 
southeast  of  this  locality.  This  season,  they  have 
been  even  scarcer  and  lighter,  but  their  course  seems 
to  lie  right  across  this  locality,  while  those  sections 
they  so  highly  favored  last  season,  are  as  dry  as  dust. 
The  courses  they  seem  to  mark  out  in  the  earliest  part 
of  the  season,  are  the  ones  they  generally  follow  all 
through.  6.  There  is  no  doubt  about  their  following, 
or  inclining  to  follow,  water  courses,  and  they  seem 
prone  to  avoid  ridges.  Ask  this  question  of  50  farmers 
we  meet  on  the  road,  and  45  of  them  would  say  that 
most  of  our  summer  showers  appear  to  fall  on  the  tim¬ 
ber — the  rough,  timbered  tracts  along  water  courses. 

Illinois.  FREI)  GRUNDY. 

As  it  Appears  in  Missouri. 

L  I  am  undecided  as  to  the  correct  answer  to  this. 
Some  years  it  would  seem  that  it  could  be  answered 
one  way,  and  other  years  another  way.  With  good, 
fertile  soil,  deeply  plowed,  I  have  found  that  the  very 
best  of  cultivation  seems  to  answer  for  the  rain  and 
cultivation  both.  During  the  longest  and  driest  spells 
of  weather,  I  have  kept  things  growing  right  along  by 
giving  good,  thorough,  shallow  cultivation.  1  should 
say,  however,  that  a  well-regulated  water  supply 
would  be  preferable,  for  then  we  are  sure  of  a  partial 
crop  ;  while  in  case  of  high  fertility  without  any 
rain,  our  crop  is  a  failure.  Rut  if  we  can  have  enough 
rains  to  start  things  growing  well,  we  can.  with  only 
occasional  showers,  have  fair  crops  with  thorough 
cultivation.  2.  Yes,  the  rich  soil  with  extra  cultiva¬ 
tion  will  produce  the  most  satisfactory  results.  3. 
The  moisture  is  necessary  to  make  the  plant-food 
available,  and  if  it  be  not  in  the  ground  where  you 
can  hold  it  with  extra  cultivation,  then  the  plants 
must  have  the  rains  or  water  by  irrigation.  The 
plants  do  suffer  more  from  lack  of  moisture.  4.  Some 
seasons  it  would  seem  so,  and  others  it  would  not.  I 
have  never  known  portions  of  Missouri  to  suffer,  one 
year  after  another,  for  want  of  an  average  rainfall. 
5.  Nearly  all  our  lands  are  good,  and  their  value  de¬ 
pends  on  distance  from  market  more  than  difference 
of  rainfall.  6.  During  the  very  dry  season,  such 
would  seem  to  be  the  case  ;  but  in  average  seasons, 
we  have  plenty  anyway.  The  Missouri  River  seems 
to  help  attract  the  clouds  ;  hence  the  rainfall. 
Whether  this  be  a  rule,  I  cannot  say.  I  have  very 
serious  doubts  about  its  being  a  fact,  for  our  smaller 
streams  and  orchards  and  timber  lands  seem  to  have 
like  attractions.  u.  a.  Goodman. 

Missouri. 

In  Eastern  Virginia. 

L  A  well-regulated  supply  of  moisture  on  land  of 
average  fertility,  is  better  than  an  insufficient  or  irreg¬ 
ular  supply  on  land  of  high  fertility.  If  we  had  to 
live  on  soup,  as  plants  do,  and  could  not  get  water 
enough  to  make  the  soup,  we  would  have  to  starve  a 
part  of  the  time.  2.  If  the  growing  season  is  very 
dry,  soil  of  average  fertility,  with  moderate  cultiva¬ 
tion,  would  give  more  satisfactory  crops,  than  soil  of 
high  fertility  with  extra  cultivation.  If  a  steer  had 
plenty  of  the  best  bay  and  corn,  and  only  a  little 
water  every  feu  days,  he  could  not  fatten  properly. 
Thorough  moisture  conserves  the  moisture  of  the 
soil,  but  is  not  so  dependable  for  the  farmer  or  fruit¬ 
grower,  as  timely  rains  or  irrigation.  3.  Crops  gener¬ 
ally  suffer  more  from  lack  of  moisture  to  dissolve  the 
plant-food  of  the  soil  than  from  actual  lack  of  food. 
Very  frequent  but  shallow  culture  will,  in  a  large 
measure,  overcome  this  difficulty.  4,  5  and  6.  There 
are  no  conditions  or  tracts  on  the  lower  Chesapeake 
peninsula  that  warrant  any  statement  in  answer  to 
these  questions.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

The  Moisture  Regulates  the  Yield. 

1.  In  my  opinion,  a  well-regulated  supply  of  moist¬ 
ure  is  an  absolute  essential  in  the  production  of  an 
enormous  crop,  while  a  soil  of  supposed  high  fertility 
is  not  necessarily  an  essential.  When  Nature  regu¬ 
lates  the  supply  of  moisture  according  to  the  needs  of 
a  plant,  temperature  being  right,  it  is  a  usual  thing  to 
get  big  yields  from  fields  that  are  not  rated  as  highly 
fertile.  It  is,  indeed,  a  poor  soil  that  does  not  con¬ 
tain  sufficient  available  plant-food  to  produce  double 
our  country’s  average  yield  of  grain  or  vegetables, 
provided  moisture  is  present  in  just  the  amount 
needed  for  best  results.  It  is  true  that  soils  in  a  high 
state  of  fertility,  usually  have  the  greatest  capacity 
for  storing  up  moisture,  and  furnishing  it  to  plants  as 
needed  ;  so,  where  irrigation  is  impracticable,  manures 
composed  of  rotted  vegetable  matter,  and  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  help  to  regulate  the  supply 
of  moisture,  and  probably  do  as  much  good  in  that 
way  as  in  furnishing  plant-food.  Choosing  between 
two  desirable  things,  a  well-regulated  supply  of 
moisture  in  ordinary  soils  is  of  the  first  importance. 

2.  That  is  a  hard  question,  but  1  would  prefer  the 
normally  moist  season  and  moderate  cultivation  for 


most  crops.  We  can  grow  pretty  fair  crops  without 
much  rain,  when  the  soil  is  just  right  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  and  we  feel  good  over  our  success  under  the 
circumstances  ;  but  the  normally  moist  season  is  the 
safer  one  nine  times  out  of  ten.  3.  No  doubt  of  it. 
Observation  establishes  this  fact.  4.  Yes.  5.  Yes. 
6.  My  home  is  one  mile  from  the  west  bank  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  eight  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kanawha,  which  empties  into  the  Ohio  from 
the  east.  Eight  miles  north  of  my  home,  the  Ohio 
flows  from  the  east,  bending  southward  at  Pomeroy. 
Looking  toward  the  east,  I  have  a  large  stream  of 
water  and  corresponding  valley  upon  my  right  hand, 
and  another  river  and  valley  upon  my  left,  each  being 
several  miles  distant,  while  almost  all  summer 
showers  come  from  the  west.  I  have  watched  these 
showers  closely  for  many  years,  noting  the  course  of 
the  clouds,  and  it  is  very  often  the  case  that  the  clouds, 
rising  in  the  west,  incline  to  break  in  two  before 
reaching  the  river  valley  at  this  point,  where  for  a 
few  miles  the  valley  stretches  out  at  right  angles  to 
the  apparent  course  of  the  clouds,  one  portion  drift¬ 
ing  southward  to  enter  the  Kanawha  Valley,  and  the 
other  northward  to  strike  the  Ohio  near  the  “Pomeroy 
bend,”  both  portions  passing  east  through  these  val¬ 
leys.  I  know  that,  in  droughty  weather,  we  incline 
to  believe  that  all  showers  “  go  around  us  ;  ”  but  this 
breaking  up  of  clouds,  and  bending  of  portions  north¬ 
ward  and  southward  to  enter  these  two  great  valleys, 
are  occurrences  of  great  frequency.  ai.va  agek. 

Southeast  Ohio. 

Pulverization  Cures  a  Dry  Soil. 

1.  “  A  soil  of  high  fertility.”  2.  Such  cultivation  as 
completely  pulverizes  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  from 
two  to  four  inches,  and  keeps  it  so,  is  satisfactorily 
remedial  for  dry  seasons.  Hence,  both  experience  and 
observation  with  me,  favor  a  preference  for  good  soil 
and  culture,  as  against  poor  culture  of  moderately 
good  soil,  with  a  normal  degree  of  moisture.  3.  On 
good  soil,  no  ;  on  poor,  yes.  The  principle  of  mulch¬ 
ing,  or  husbanding  of  moisture,  is  sustained  by  the 
heavier  growth  and  complete  shading  of  the  soil,  by 
such  crops  as  grass  and  whea.t  on  the  former.  While 
the  farmer,  as  a  rule,  that  has  good  soil,  keeps  it  so  by 
good  cultivation,  etc.,  so  that  crops  requiring  cultiva¬ 
tion,  on  good  soil,  get  the  benefit  of  the  same  mulching 
principle,  by  thorough  working,  etc.  Conditions  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  second  half  of  the  proposition  are  generally 
the  opposite.  4.  Temporarily  so  only,  that  is  to  say, 
showers,  such  as  are  denominated  thunder  storms, 
tend  for  some  time  to  follow  each  other  through  cer¬ 
tain  lines,  across  streams,  and  even  against  tides, 
unless  occurring  at  certain  stages  of  the  tides,  which 
break  up  the  tracks  of  showers,  that,  in  inland  sec¬ 
tions,  possibly  might  be  maintained  sufficiently  long, 
to  prove  detrimental  to  lands  outside  of  such  tracks 
in  dry  seasons.  Observation  leads  me  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  decided  difference  in  favor  of  tide-water 
sections,  as  to  deviation  in  the  courses  of  summer 
showers.  5.  I  know  of  no  lands  in  this  locality  that 
should  be  rated  lower  in  values,  because  of  not  receiv¬ 
ing  their  proportionate  share  of  the  rainfall  during 
the  growing  season.  6.  Summer  showers  occurring 
near  large  streams  are,  at  certain  stages  of  the  tides, 
influenced  or  controlled  as  to  the  direction  they  take 
— either  up  or  down  the  stream — to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  j.  w.  keiir. 

Caroline  County,  Md. 


GROWING  POTATOES  UNDER  MULCH. 

When  we  built  a  house  on  “  Luava  last  spring,  we 
found  a  deserted  field.  It  had  Dot  been  cultivated 
for  10  years  or  more,  and  had  grown  into  a  tangled 
mass  of  blackberries  and  weeds.  The  soil  is  low  and 
strong,  parts  of  it  a  heavy,  black  muck.  All  but  a 
dozen  of  the  blackberry  bushes  were  cut  down  and 
grubbed  out,  and  the  whole  place  burned  over.  It 
was  then  plowed,  but  this  was  a  sorry  job,  as  the 
tough  sod  and  roots  would  not  roll  over  properly. 
Most  of  the  sod  was  planted  to  sweet  corn,  Lima 
beans  and  cabbage,  as  the  best  crop  for  preparing  the 
soil  for  fruit  culture. 

On  a  small  part  of  the  sod,  however,  we  decided  to 
try  the  method  of  mulching  potatoes  advocated  by 
Mr.  Strong  last  December.  A  patch,  24  x33  feet  was 
selected.  It  had  packed  down  hard  and  firm  after 
plowing,  and  was  in  very  poor  condition  for  any  other 
crop  than  corn.  Twenty  shallow  drills,  not  three 
inches  deep,  were  made  lengthwise  of  the  piece.  A 
Planet  Jr.  wheel  hoe  was  used  for  this  purpose — it 
was  impossible  to  go  deeper  without  tearing  up  the 
sod  and  roots.  On  April  25,  four  varieties  of  potatoes, 
obtained  from  C.  E.  Chapman,  viz.:  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2,  Chicago  Market,  New  Queen  and  Orphan,  were 
planted,  fair-sized,  two-eyed  pieces  being  placed  one 
foot  apart  in  the  drills.  The  pieces  were  then  covered 
as  well  as  possible  with  the  wheel  hoe,  and  on  the 
same  day  a  covering  two  inches  deep  of  stable  manure 
was  spread  evenly  over  the  surface.  Five  days  later, 
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a  small  quantity  of  muriate  of  potash  was  spread 
over  the  manure,  aDd,  from  time  to  time,  mowings 
from  the  lawn  were  scattered  over  the  plot.  Nothing 
more  was  done  till  digging.  Not  a  stroke  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  or  weeding  was  attempted.  Considerable  grass 
grew  from  the  old  sod,  hut  it  was  not  molested.  The 
potatoes  grew  through  the  mulch  slowly,  but  when 
once  started,  soon  passed  those  planted  in  the  usual 
way.  The  early  part  of  the  season  was  very  dry,  but 
these  mulched  potatoes  never  suffered  from  drought. 
The  vines  soon  formed  a  perfect  mat  over  the  ground. 
Since  July  4,  the  rains  have  been  abundant,  in  fact 
there  has  been  too  much  moisture.  No  blight  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  crop,  and  the  few  potato  beetles  that 
appeared,  did  little  damage  to  the  immense  growth 
of  vine. 

The  potatoes  were  dug  August  1(5.  The  Orphan  and 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  are  late  varieties,  and  might  well  have 
been  left  three  weeks  later.  The  ground  was  needed 
for  other  purposes,  and  the  white  grubs  were  at  work 
on  the  tubers  ;  so  all  were  dug  and  measured — though 
it  was  not  a  fair  test  for  the  two  late  varieties. 

The  patch  (24  x  33  feet)  yielded  416  pounds,  or  at  the 
rate  of  381%  bushels  per  acre.  Rows  of  Freeman,  June 
Eating  and  Albany,  three  feet  apart  on  much  the 
same  soil,  averaged  slightly  over  200  bushels  per  acre. 
The  potatoes  were  found  close  under  the  mulch  and 
were  easily  dug  with  a  fork.  The  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  best  variety  for  this  method  of  culture. 
Its  tubers  are  formed  close  together,  and  are  of  very 
uniform  size.  Some  of  the  No.  2  vines  measured  six 
feet  in  length,  and  were  still  green  and  thrifty  when 
dug.  The  Orphan  is  an  excellent  variety — of  good 
shape  and  size,  and  of  the  very  highest  quality.  In 
this  trial,  neither  Orphan  nor  No.  2  had  a  fair  test, 
since  we  dug  them  before  they  were  fully  matured. 
Yet  most  of  those  dug  were  of  eatable  size.  We  ex¬ 
pected  to  set  potted  strawberry  plants  on  this  ground, 
but  the  grubs  are  so  thick  that  we  have  sowed  Crim¬ 
son  clover  instead. 

Here  are  a  few  things  that  seem  to  be  taught  by 
this  experiment : 

It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  grow  potatoes  on  a  tough 
old  sod.  It  is  likely  to  be  filled  with  grubs.  It  is  too 
hard  and  tough  to  make  a  good  seed  bed  for  potatoes; 
it  cannot  be  cultivated  properly  and  is  sure  to  be  full 
of  weeds.  Corn  is  by  far  a  better  crop  to  be  used  on 
any  sod  but  clover. 

Manure  is  a  poor  mulching  material  for  potatoes. 
Straw,  coarse  hay  or  chopped  stalks  would  be  much 
better.  We  believe  that  it  will  pay  better  to  apply 
the  mulch  after  the  plants  get  through  the  ground, 
rather  than  when  the  tubers  are  planted.  We  would 
prefer  a  deeply  pulverized  soil  with  a  fertilizer  rich  in 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  thick  mulch  of  fine 
straw.  We  made  a  mistake  in  using  no  phosphoric 
acid  on  these  potatoes.  The  manure  supplied  too 
much  nitrogen. 

Were  we  to  try  this  method  next  year,  we  would 
plow  or  spade  the  ground  deep  and  thoroughly  work 
into  the  soil  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  one  ton  to  the 
acre.  We  would  plant  It.  N.-Y.  No. .2  potatoes  in 
drills  15  inches  apart,  and  one  foot  in  the  drill — cover 
the  seed  three  inches  deep,  and  level  the  surface.  As 
the  potatoes  broke  through,  we  would  cover  the  whole 
patch  three  inches  deep  with  fine  cut  straw  or  stalks, 
and  not  touch  the  ground  until  digging  time.  From 
this  year’s  experience,  we  believe  that  would  result  in 
a  large  crop  with  the  least  labor  in  cultivation.  We 
shall  not  attempt  it,  however,  as  we  are  convinced 
that  on  small  places,  it  is  more  profitable  to  buy  pota¬ 
toes  and  give  the  land  to  some  more  profitable  crop- 
like  fruit.  h.  w.  c. 


THE  FARMER  AND  HIS  BUSINESS. 

The  question  of  how  much  borrowed  capital  a  young 
man  of  limited  means  should  invest  in  farming,  is  one 
of  vital  importance  to  him,  and  no  set  rule  can  be 
given  for  him  to  follow.  If  we  could  forecast  the 
future  in  regard  to  financial  matters,  health  and 
ability  of  the  farmer  to  work,  we  might  reduce  it  to  a 
science  ;  but  with  all  the  uncertainties  of  the  future, 
it  seems  the  best  plan  to  keep  on  the  safe  side,  and  go 
slow  in  the  direction  of  debt.  We  may  take  some 
lessons  from  our  predecessors,  for  our  lives  are  too 
short  to  learn  it  all  ourselves,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  throw  away  all  they  have  learned  in  the  school  of 
experience. 

I  have  been  admonished  by  the  example  of  an  uncle 
of  mine,  who,  in  war  time,  bought  a  nice  farm. 
Although  he  had  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  the  place 
needed  repairs,  and  he  kept  a  part  of  the  money  to  fix 
up  the  place.  After  he  had  got  it  more  conveniently 
arranged,  he  could  make  the  money  so  much  easier, 
and  he  could  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  toil  as  he  went 
along.  Well,  he  fixed  that  place  for  another  man  to 
enjoy,  and  he  got  another  and  smaller  one.  Then  he 
re-arranged  that  for  another  one  to  appreciate,  and  so 
on  until  he  almost  fixed  himself  out  of  a  home. 
Another  case,  a  little  different,  came  under  my 


observation  .  A  family  of  considerable  energy  and 
push,  had  a  home,  but  were  somewhat  in  debt.  They 
were  anxious  to  pay,  but  in  whatever  they  engaged, 
they  would  invest  a  good  deal  of  capital  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that,  if  there  is  money  in  it,  why  not  make  a  nice 
thing  of  it  ?  While  they  were  at  it,  they  would  make 
a  lot  of  money — pay  their  debts,  and  have  some  left. 
After  a  while,  they  found  that  the  dairy  did  not  pay 
as  well  as  they  expected,  and  they  sold  off  at  a  loss. 
After  they  got  their  sugar  fixtures  (on  credit),  the 
price  of  syrup  declined.  After  they  had  got  the 
machinery  Con  time)  for  raising*  wheat,  the  price  went 
so  low  that  there  was  no  profit  in  it.  And  so  it  went, 
till  the  stock,  machinery,  and  farm  were  left  for  the 
creditors  to  make  a  lot  of  money  on,  while  they  could 
enjoy  it. 

The  young  farmers  with  their  wives  should  learn 
to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  a  true  home,  no  matter 
how  bare  the  floors  are  of  carpets,  so  that  there  is  no 
mortgage  being  slowly  but  surely  tacked  down  by  the 
accumulating  interest,  to  cast  a  gloom  over  them. 
They  should  industriously  strive  to  add  to  their  stock 
of  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  wealth.  Such  homes  are 
the  balance-wheel  of  our  nation.  Our  capitalists  and 
business  men  are  needed,  with  their  push  and  busi¬ 
ness  venture,  to  give  the  necessary  impetus  to  trade  ; 
we  need  them  to  incite  us  to  more  decisive  thought 
and  action.  We,  being  in  daily  contact  with  Nature 
and  her  slow  methods,  naturally  incline  to  be  more 
deliberate  in  thought  and  action,  and  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  become  more  in  touch  with  the  world 
around  us,  to  develop  within  us  the  latent  talents 
with  which  we  have  been  endowed.  And  they  need 
us  to  stand  away  from  the  whirl  of  excitement,  and  to 
decide  with  cool  judgment  the  right  from  the  wrong. 
1  would  not  advise  all  their  business  methods.  If  we 
were  to  follow  in  their  ways,  more  of  us  would  be 
very  rich,  and  more  would  be  very  poor. 

In  life,  we  find  it  easy  to  run  into  expensive  and 
luxurious  living — aping  the  city  fashions — after  we 


“  What  be  ye  pullin’  the  pig’s  tail  for,  Mandy  ?” 

“The  dinner  horn’s  broke,  an’  my  voice  aint  strong  enough  to 
reach  where  the  hands  are — -but  his  is.'’ — Harper’s  Bazar. 

have  borrowed  the  money  to  fix  up.  Then  we  could 
do  as  well  as  a  grocer  of  my  acquaintance,  who  failed. 
Shortly  after,  I  read  a  note  in  the  paper  saying,  “Mr. 
D.  has  failed.  Liabilities,  $5,000  ;  assets,  $1,600.  lie 
has  not  decided  yet  whether  he  will  resume  or  not.” 
We  need  to  remember  the  song  I  learned  at  singing 
school : 

A  little  farm  well  tilled, 

A  little  house  well  filled, 

A  little  wife  well  willed, 

Give  me,  give  me  ! 

Ohio.  H.  W.  G. 


A  NEW  REMEDY  FOR  GAPES. 

Chickens  raised  on  a  board  floor  with  no  access  to 
the  ground,  will  not  have  the  gapes  either  with  hens 
or  in  a  brooder.  They  are  not  liable  to  have  this  dis¬ 
ease  until  there  has  been  a  day  or  two  of  wet  weather. 
If  allowed  to  run  at  large,  no  precautions  will  secure 
immunity  if  the  germs  are  once  introduced  on  the 
farm.  No  remedy  ever  published,  that  I  have  seen, 
and  I  have  tried  them  all,  will  cure  the  chicks  ;  a  large 
proportion  of  them  will  die  if  once  affected  unless 
help  be  given.  The  best  way  is  to  confine  them  to 
the  brooder  and  house  ;  but  this  requires  constant, 
careful,  intelligent  care  to  grow  them  properly. 
Many  cannot  successfully  grow  confined  chicks.  How 
the  dumpy,  crying  things  will  grow  when  put  out  on 
the  ground  and  allowed  to  run  loose  until  the  worms 
arrive.  I  find  the  following  to  be  effectual  and  safe. 
Try  it  on  a  dead  chick  first  for  practice,  until  you  are 
an  expert.  I  made  it  work  on  the  first  trial.  Get  a 
perfect  head  of  Timothy  hay  gone  to  seed,  cut  off  the 
head  so  that  there  will  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
left  on  the  stalk.  Draw  the  thumb  nail  across  it  until 
it  is  partially  shelled,  and  it  looks  like  a  small  paint 
brush  ;  moisten  it  and  it  is  ready.  If  you  put  it  in 
your  mouth  and  whirl  it  around,  you  will  feel  the 
sharp,  hard  spikes  which  held  the  seed  in  place.  Let 
some  one  hold  the  chick  by  the  legs  ;  you  take  hold 
of  the  head  and  stretch  the  neck  straight  so  the  breast 
will  be  toward  the  sun.  The  passage  into  the  wind¬ 
pipe  will  soon ’Open,  and  the  light  will  shine  through 


the  skin  enough  so  that  you  can  see  the  worms  stick¬ 
ing  fast  to  the  lining.  Gently  push  the  hay  brush  down 
to  the  worms,  and  after  twisting  around  once  or  twice, 
draw  it  out.  The  sharp  spines  will  stick  into  the 
worms  and  wind  them  up.  I  have  tried  this  on  every 
affected  chick  I  could  find  since  learning  of  it,  have 
not  killed  one,  and  got  the  worms  every  time.  Some¬ 
times  the  worms  are  ground  up  so  that  one  would 
think  it  a  clot  of  blood  ;  but  recently  I  pulled  out  five 
averaging  an  inch  in  length,  at  one  pull.  No  wonder 
the  chicks  choke.  c.  e.  chapman. 


KEROSENE  AS  AN  EXTERMINATOR. 

The  barn  belonging  to  Mr.  Charles  F.  Ortman,  in  the  rear  of  his 
place,  was  set  on  fire  in  the  attempt  to  burn  out  a  hornet’s  nest. 

Thus  begins  a  piece  of  news  in  the  home  paper,  and 
it  is  but  a  sample  of  many  similar  items  in  the  country 
papers.  We  could  be  saved  all  such  calamities,  if 
people  only  would  understand  and  remember  that  the 
touch  of  kerosene  is  as  deadly  to  the  whole  tribe  of 
winged  insects,  as  is  the  llame  of  its  burning.  To 
make  application  of  this  fact  in  the  case  of  hornets, 
where  it  is  practical  to  do  so,  place  a  pan,  containing 
enough  kerosene  nicely  to  cover  the  bottom,  immedi¬ 
ately  beneath  the  nest,  and  not  more  than  an  inch  or 
two  below  it.  Where  no  other  means  are  at  hand,  a 
light  bracket  may  be  screwed  to  the  building  in  the 
evening  while  the  hornets  are  quiet.  They  leave  the 
nest  through  its  only  outlet,  which  is  at  the  bottom, 
with  a  sudden  darting  motion  which  plunges  them 
directly  into  the  kerosene,  one  touch  of  which  is  sure 
death.  This  method  is  preferable  to  any  other,  be¬ 
cause,  sometimes,  a  part  of  the  colony  will  be  absent 
from  home  for  a  day  or  two  ;  but  leave  the  pau  a 
week,  and  you  will  find  the  whole  tribe  gathered  on 
its  bottom. 

Where  this  is  not  practicable,  go  quietly  to  the  nest 
in  the  evening,  and  thrust  a  bit  of  cotton  in  the  open¬ 
ing,  thus  making  them  all  prisoners.  To  execute  the 
prisoners,  press  the  spout  of  the  kerosene  can  into  the 
upper  portion  of  the  nest,  flooding  its  interior,  and 
you  may  safely  leave  the  warriors  entombed  in  their 
own  castle. 

While  it  is  deadly  to  insects  in  their  winged  exist¬ 
ence,  kerosene  is  equally  fatal  to  them  in  their  grosser 
form — the  caterpillar  stage.  The  Apple-tree  Tent 
caterpillar  may  be  combated  much  easier  in  this  man¬ 
ner  than  by  fire,  and  without  danger  of  injury  to  the 
trees.  Visit  the  trees  very  early  in  the  morning,  be¬ 
fore  the  worms  leave  the  nests,  and  a  spoonful  of 
kerosene  on  each  nest  will  effect  the  work.  While 
the  trees  are  small,  this  is  easily  accomplished  by  the 
help  of  a  stepladder,  using  a  machinist’s  hand  oil  can  ; 
but  in  an  older  orchard,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  longer 
ladder  and  a  small  spray  syringe. 

Who  of  the  ingenious  ones  will  bring  out  a  device 
which  can  be  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  so  arranged 
that  any  nest  within  reach  of  the  pole  can  be  sprayed  ? 
Perhaps  it  could  be  worked  by  compressed  air,  the 
operator  having  only  to  press  a  rubber  disc  held  in 
the  hand,  to  spray  the  nest.  ciiaklks  e.  benton. 


WHAT  SAY? 

Eab-Cokn  Grinders. — Have  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  ever  run  an  ear-corn  grinder  with  a  two- 
horse  tread-power  ?  Can  good  work  be  done  without 
too  hard  work  for  the  horses?  Will  these  machines 
grind  the  cobs  fine,  and  how  fast  per  hour  ?  G.  G.  B. 

Manchester,  Vt. 

Three  Wants. — Have  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers 
succeeded  in  controlling  the  tomato  rot  in  any  man¬ 
ner  ?  What  sorts  are  least  affected  ?  What  shall  we 
do  to  prevent  leaf  curl  of  the  peach  ?  Has  any  one 
succeeded  in  checking  raspberry  anthracnose  with 
any  of  the  fungicides  ?  j.  h.  o. 

Hudson,  Mich. 

Strawberry  Tools. — What  tool  is  best  to  cut  off 
strawberry  runners  ?  I  have  used  the  circular  coulter 
on  a  plow,  but  don’t  think  much  of  it  for  two  reasons: 
It  disturbs  the  soil  too  close  to  the  roots  of  the 
mother  plant,  and  also  leaves  so  many  runners  in  the 
plant  row  to  be  cut  off  with  the  hoe.  Can  any  one 
tell  me  how  the  automatic  runner  cutter  works  ?  In 
a  stony,  sandy  loam  soil,  will  the  Perfection  plant 
setter  do  good  work  ?  c.  s. 

Norland,  II.  C. 

R.  N.-Y. — Please  tell  us  what  you  use  for  this  work? 

How  to  Raise  Water. — I  wish  to  irrigate  and  spray 
for  frost  on  small  fruits.  I  have  a  stream  with  sev¬ 
eral  ponds,  and  the  water  is  warm  enough  to  pump 
directly  on  to  the  plants.  I  have  an  elevation  of  from 
10  to  35  feet,  and  the  most  distant  point  is  400  feet.  I 
have  three  ways  in  view  :  a  hydraulic  ram  or  wind¬ 
mill,  with  a  tank  at  the  highest  point ;  a  common 
force  pump  stationed  at  the  pond  to  work  by  hand  or 
horse  power,  or  a  pony  pump  to  work  by  horse  power 
and  hose.  The  question  now  is,  How  many  feet  will 
the  pump  conduct  the  water  with  that  elevation, 
through  the  hose,  the  pump  to  rest  on  a  platform  on 
the  pond  ?  E,  L.  S, 

Onekama,  Mich. 
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BUSINESS  FARMING  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

CLOSE  FIGURING  ON  A  DAIRY  FARM. 

A  Picture  of  Deserted  Farms. 

As  things  are  at  the  present  time,  the  farmer  has 
more  to  learn  from  the  business  man  than  from  either 
the  politician  on  the  one  side,  or  the  scientific  in¬ 
vestigator  on  the  other,  although  he  will  do  well  to 
keep  an  eye  on  both  of  the  latter.  A  business  man 
would  not  buy  three  acres  of  land  to  do  work  which 
he  could  do  with  one  ;  yet  the  farmer  does  it.  Of 
every  three  acres  of  the  average  farm,  one  will  not 
pay  its  expenses  for  an  indefinite  time  in  the  future  ; 
and  of  the  other  two,  one,  by  intensive  cultivation, 
could  be  made  to  raise  all  that  two  will  be  expected 
to  produce  by  average  methods.  Neither  is  it  good 
business  to  cover  land  with  buildings  so  costly  that, 
with  the  land  thrown  in,  the  outlay  cannot  be  re¬ 
covered.  All  this  is  too  well  known  to  waste  time 
upon. 

I  lately  enioyed  a  visit  to  the  well-known  Beach 
Farm,  near  Hartford.  This  farm  is  in  charge  of  Mr. 
C.  E.  Beach,  son  of  the  proprietor,  and  of  Mr.  F.  H. 
Stadtmueller.  The  farm  has  been  made  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  the  surplus  is  invested  in  permanent  improve¬ 
ments,  such  as  draining  and  the  like. 

Mr.  S.  took  me  up  into  a  water  tower  upon  the 
premises,  which  commanded  a  broad  view  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer  after¬ 
noon,  and  an  ideal  rural  picture  with  farms  and  farm 
buildings  spread  out  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in 
all  directions.  But  pictures  are  superficial.  A  tone 
of  sadness  shades  the  background  of  this  one.  The 
young  men  have  been  leaving  these  farms  to  clerk  it 
in  the  Hartford  stores,  and  the  young  woman,  too, 
has  been  leaning  on  the  gate  with  wistful  eye  towards 
some  city  flat.  Many  of  these  farms  have  shrunk 
their  income  below  the  profit  point,  and  a  mortgage 
or  an  uncomfortable  pinching  has  been  worrying  the 
lives  of  the  mature  residents.  As  we  looked  over  the 
scene,  I  suggested  this  to  Mr.  Stadtmueller. 

“  Yes,”  he  said,  glancing  over  miles  of  rolling,  cul¬ 
tivated  acres,  “  it  is  too  true.  These  farms  do  not 
produce  50  per  cent  of  their  capacity  ”  He  then  called 
my  attention  to  a  broad  belt  on  the  southwestern 
slope  of  the  city  covering  many  acres.  “  Ten  years 
ago,  when  I  came  here,  there  was  scarcely  a  house  in 
that  area.”  It  appeared  before  us  covered  with  well- 
built  wooden  houses,  typical  of  the  outskirts  of  our 
smaller  American  cities.  The  late  census  of  Hartford 
shows  a  gain  of  over  14,000  since  1890. 

“  There  is  no  rail  milk  in  Hartford  yet,  but  it  will 
soon  be  here.  It  has  come  to  New  Haven  and  Bridge¬ 
port.  Milk  is  not  our  best  hold.  Our  soil  is  a  good 
loam  over  a  deep  layer  of  gravel  on  trap  rock.  It  is 
a  good  truck  soil.  Truck  farming  and  fruit  growing, 
reinforced  by  dairying,  are  to  be  our  future  depend¬ 
ence,”  said  Mr.  S. 

If  this  section  will  increase  its  production  the  pos¬ 
sible  50  per  cent,  the  older  people  would  find  them¬ 
selves  upon  a  comfortable  basis,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  bicycle  and  the  trolley  will  supply  the  missing 
social  link  for  the  rising  generation.  It  may  take 
25  years  to  evolve  these  things,  but  it  should  be  done 
in  10. 

How  the  Farm  Accounts  Are  Kept. 

There  are  figures  that  lie  and  figures  that  tell  the 
truth.  Mr.  S.  is  engaged  in  making  a  collection  of 
the  latter  variety.  The  Beach  Farm,  which  com¬ 
prises  350  acres  of  owned  and  leased  land,  with  from 
100  to  125  head  of  cattle,  8  to  10  horses,  and  a  large 
foi’ce  of  men,  requires  a  good  system  of  accounts.  Mr. 
S.  took  me  into  the  office,  whose  sides  are  lined  with 
books  of  agricultural  reference,  farm  plans,  maps, 
specimens  of  farm  plants,  a  safe,  a  telephone,  and  all 
the  appliances  of  a  business  office.  A  complete  sys¬ 
tem  of  double-entry  bookkeeping  is  employed,  and 
monthly  balance  sheets  present  the  whole  business  of 
the  farm  and  cost  averages  which  increase  in  value  as 
they  increase  in  number. 

Each  workman  takes  out  with  him  in  the  morning 
a  slip  on  which  are  printed  the  various  headings  on 
which  labor  may  be  expended.  At  the  top  is  the  date, 
then :  “  Stock,  Young  Stock,  Swine,  Teams,  Wood, 
Garden,  Hay,  Potatoes,  Fruit,  Roads  and  Fences, 
Corn,  Rye  and  Wheat,  Mangels,  Rent,  Soiling,  Tur¬ 
nips,  Ensilage,  Fertilizer,  Tools,  etc.,  Ice,  Pastures, 
Mill,  Sundries.”  This  card  he  turns  in  at  night  with 
the  number  of  hours  of  work  which  he  has  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  placed  against  its  proper  heading.  By 
going  over  these  slips,  the  superintendent  can  tell 
what  each  man  has  been  doing,  and  after  correcting 
them,  they  are  entered  upon  the  time  book.  The  time 
book  is  journalized  and  from  this  entries  are  made 
upon  a  specially  prepared  ledger  made  wide  enough 
for  itemizing.  This  presents  a  full  history  of  the 
farm  operations.  Their  fiscal  year  begins  January  1, 
although  a  natural  farm  fiscal  year  begins  April  1. 
There  is  more  time  for  inventory  iD  winter  than  in 
April.  The  inventory  on  hay,  for  example,  is  taken 


by  measurements  of  the  mows.  By  experiment,  the 
amount  fed  per  head  per  month  has  been  ascertained, 
and  each  month,  dairy,  young  stock,  horses,  pro¬ 
prietor’s  private  stable,  etc.,  have  been  debited  with 
hay  actually  used,  and  the  hay  account  credited  accord¬ 
ingly.  Hay  is  debited  cartage  from  barn  to  barn,  the 
summer  expenses  of  making  the  crop,  such  fertilizers 
as  are  bought  for  the  grass,  interest,  taxes,  etc.  No 
account  has  been  opened  with  the  farm  manure,  as 
their  system  of  farming  has  returned  the  manure  to 
crops  fed  back  to  the  animals  producing  it.  But  there 
are  slips  in  this  omission,  as  when  hay  or  straw  is  sold 
for  cash.  Mr.  S.  said  that  as  they  developed  their 
system,  they  would  probably  open  an  account  with 
farm  manure.  But  to  come  back  to  the  hay,  they 
estimate  the  loads  of  hay  put  into  the  barns  to  equal 
2,250  pounds  when  taken  out  to  feed  or  sell.  The 
animals  are  charged  $10  per  ton  for  hay  By  practic¬ 
ing  careful  estimates  of  the  loads,  and  by  sometimes 
weighing  a  load,  Mr.  S.  has  been  able  to  come  very 
close  to  the  amount  of  hay  put  into  the  barn,  so  that 
the  difference  between  what  has  been  put  in  and  that 
taken  out,  plus  the  inventory  of  the  mows  January  1, 
tally  very  closely,  and  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  adjust¬ 
ing  the  difference. 

The  animals  of  the  farm  are  divided  into  stock, 
young  stock,  swine  and  teams.  By  the  system  of 
bookkeeping  described  above,  some  important  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  the  cost  of  farm  animals  are  being 
worked  out  in  a  practical  way. 

Something  About  the  Cattle. 

They  are  milking  from  50  to  60  cows  now.  In  one 
stable  are  31  registered  Jerseys,  who  gave  on  the  day 
I  was  there,  461  pounds  of  milk,  an  average  of  15 
pounds.  In  the  other  stable  of  Guernseys  and  Ayr- 
shires,  24  cows  gave  271  pounds  of  milk,  an  average 
of  11  pounds.  But  five  of  the  cows  in  this  latter  stable 
were  dry,  and  some  in  the  former.  The  yearly  aver¬ 
age  of  their  cows  runs  between  3,500  and  9,000  pounds. 
The  Babcock  test  credits  their  thoroughbreds  with 
five  per  cent  butter  fat,  and  the  grades  4.25  per  cent. 
No  grain  is  fed  in  summer.  They  have  good  pasture, 
and  at  the  time  I  was  there,  were  fed  40  pounds  of 
green  oats  and  peas  in  the  stable  at  night.  They  are 
turned  out  in  the  morning  immediately  after  milking, 
with  no  feed  in  the  stable.  The  stable  of  the  Jerseys 
was  a  spacious,  light  and  airy  basement,  well  white¬ 
washed.  They  whitewash  with  a  force  pump.  The 
cows  wore  halters  and  were  snapped  to  rings  sliding 
on  a  vertical  pole.  There  were  no  mangers.  The 
cattle  faced  a  12-foot  feeding  alley,  having  a  cement 
floor.  A  hollow  for  grain  and  water  was  made  in  the 
cement.  There  were  no  partitions  between  the  cows’ 
heads  when  the  ties  were  first  put  in,  but  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  partitions  was  soon  learned.  Not  washing  to 
obstruct  the  freedom  of  feeding  and  cleaning  the 
mangers,  they  put  in  a  partition  only  12  inches  wide, 
and  find  this  width  sufficient  to  insure  each  cow  her 
share  of  the  food.  This  width  of  feeding  floor  gave 
plenty  of  room,  and  was  easily  cleaned.  A  team 
could  be  driven  through  if  necessary.  The  stalls 
were  3  feet  3  inches  in  width,  and  4  feet  10  inches 
from  the  face  of  the  tie  to  the  drop.  A  six-foot  walk 
extended  behind  the  cows. 

In  the  other  barn  were  a  select  herd  of  some  45 
Guernseys  and  Ayrshires,  grade  and  thoroughbred. 
This  stable  was  an  older  one  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
cows  were  clustered  in  short  rows  opening  upon  a 
side  alley,  and  fastened  by  straps  around  the  necks  to 
an  endless  chain  some  10  feet  long,  passing  up  and 
down  on  either  side  of  the  cow’s  neck,  and  running 
over  two  small  pulleys  above  and  two  below.  These 
ties  had  proved  cumbersome,  and  the  cows  did  not 
keep  clean.  They  were  fed  in  deep  mangers,  which 
were  inconvenient  for  cleaning.  This  stable  is  to  be 
torn  out  and  refitted  with  swinging  stanchions. 

The  Beach  Farm  has  begun  a  bottled  milk  trade  in 
Hartford.  They  run  the  surplus  milk  through  a  but¬ 
ter  extractor,  and  sell  sweet-cream  butter  for  35  cents 
per  pound.  This  department  of  the  business  has  not 
been  running  long  enough  to  furnish  figures  of  general 
interest,  but  the  thoroughness  bestowed  upon  its 
organization,  promises  results  beneficial  to  both  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer. 

What  They  Feed ;  Some  Figures. 

Oats  and  peas  are  an  important  crop  on  this  farm 
for  summer  feeding.  When  sown  early,  the  yield 
averages  eight  green  tons.  Later  sow7n  run  down  to 
five  tons.  Oats  and  peas,  and  barley  and  peas  do  bet¬ 
ter  sown  in  April  or  early  May,  than  when  sown  in 
July  or  August  for  late  feeding.  Mangels  are  also 
raised  for  cow  feed,  but  are  considered  an  expensive 
crop,  both  in  labor  and  in  the  fertilizer  required,  and 
in  their  exhaustive  effect  upon  the  land.  They  try 
to  raise  30  tons  per  acre,  or  a  little  over. 

“To  insure  such  a  crop,”  Mr.  S.  says,  “  land  must 
be  in  exceedingly  good  tilth,  both  as  to  fertilization 
and  physical  soil  conditions,  and  the  stand  of  plants 
very  even.  We  fertilize  for  mangels  with  15  tons  per 


acre  of  stable  manure,  100  pounds  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  and  250  pounds  of  bone.  Our  oats  and  peas  are 
manured  with  15  tons  of  stable  manure  per  acre,  or 
else  follow  on  land  previously  heavily  fertilized  for 
other  crops,  when  no  manure  is  supplied  to  the  oats 
and  peas.” 

They  seed  down  to  grass  by  sowing  the  grass  seed 
in  the  corn  at  the  last  cultivation,  and  then  going 
through  with  a  light  tooth  cultivator  or  harrow. 

“How  much  seed  do  you  use  per  acre  ?  ” 

“  If  the  crop  is  designed  for  selling  hay,  we  use  pure 
Timothy  only,  20  pounds  per  acre.  If  for  our  home 
use,  4  pounds  of  clover,  4  pounds  of  hulled  Red-top, 
and  14  pounds  of  Timothy.” 

“  What  has  your  bookkeeping  taught  you  regard¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  ?  ” 

“  At  present  prices,  the  cost  of  feed  per  year  per 
cow  having  a  capacity  of  300  pounds  of  butter  per 
annum,  should  not  exceed  10  cents  per  day  in  order 
to  make  a  profit.” 

“  What  have  you  learned  regarding  the  cost  of  rais¬ 
ing  your  heifers  ?  ” 

“  Under  the  present  condition  of  the  market  for 
dairy  products,  butter  especially,  each  year's  growth 
of  a  heifer  to  the  time  of  calving,  should  not  exceed 
$18.  Of  course  these  figures  apply  to  our  local  mar¬ 
kets,  and  might  not  apply  to  a  wide  extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  Regarding  heifers,  this  average  includes  com¬ 
pensation  for  all  disappointments — that  is,  for  such 
animals  as  are  kept  until  two  or  three  years  old,  and 
are  then  sold  for  beef  because  we  cannot  breed  them.” 

Mr.  Stadtmueller  figures  the  life  of  a  farm  team  at 
15  years  ;  these  are  horses,  not  mules.  Rather  long- 
lived  horses,  it  would  seem.  Wear  and  tear  on  their 
present  teams  has  been  figured  at  five  per  cent  com¬ 
pound  interest  on  $200.  On  account  of  the  drop  in 
the  horse  market,  the  price  will  be  reduced  to  $150  at 
the  next  computation.  An  easier,  but  cruder  and, 
perhaps,  less  accurate  method  of  computing  the  de¬ 
preciation  of  animals  and  machinery,  is  to  deduct  10 
per  cent  simple  interest  annually.  This  exhausts  the 
base  in  10  years,  and  my  respect  for  Mr.  Stadtmueller’s 
mathematical  attainments  would  prevent  my  asking 
what  happens  to  the  team  then  ;  still  it  has  sim¬ 
plicity  to  recommend  it.  His  monthly  balance  sheet 
for  April,  1895,  showed  a  cost  of  11  cents  per  hour  per 
horse.  This  does  not  include  harness  or  wagons. 
These  are  put  into  the  tool  account.  e.  c.  birge. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.! 

To  Start  Grass  on  Thin  Land. 

Jt.  S.  L.,  Washington ,  D.  C. — I  have  25  or  30  acres  of  land  which 
must  be  seeded  to  tame  grasses,  as  the  wild  have  entirely  dis¬ 
placed  the  other.  What  is  the  best  course  to  pursue  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  end  ?  My  soil  is  thin,  being  broken  down  gneiss,  which 
gives  a  light,  micaceous  soil  that,  when  under  water,  becomes  a 
quicksand.  In  the  center  of  one  field  is  a  knoll,  the  whole  of 
which  is  rotten  rock.  Here  and  there  on  the  farm  are  ridges  of 
quartz,  the  original  gneiss  holding  it  having  decomposed.  I  can 
grow  good  grass  provided  I  solidify  it  with  stock  in  the  early 
spring.  The  light  soil  will  not  puddle  back  after  winter  frosts,  as 
do  my  native  soils  in  Ohio  ;  as  a  consequence,  if  I  do  not  ram  it 
back  by  some  means,  wild  grasses,  etc.,  invariably  crowd  out  the 
tame  I  purpose  hereafter  to  use  a  heavy  roller  in  the  spring. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Since  this  land  appears  to  be  too  light  to  hold 
grasses,  the  two  objects  to  be  sought,  after  plowing 
it,  are,  the  setting  free  of  plant  food,  and  the  solidifi¬ 
cation  of  the  ground.  I  am  not  certain  in  what  time 
of  year  it  would  be  best  to  sow  the  grass  as  far  south 
as  Washington.  I  think  the  practice  usually  observed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  land  will  be  found  satis¬ 
factory,  although  usually  grasses  are  sown  too  late  in 
both  spring  and  fall  for  best  results.  The  land  should 
be  plowed  from  one  to  two  months  before  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  seed  it.  The  time  between  plowing  and  seed¬ 
ing  should  be  spent  in  harrowing  and  cultivating  the 
ground  ;  as  the  time  for  seeding  approaches,  the  roller 
should  be  used  frequently,  and  the  surface  kept  light 
and  friable  for  not  more  than  an  inch  deep.  A  Breed’s 
weeder  should  do  this,  I  judge,  in  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  way,  far  better  than  the  ordinary  harrows 
which  run  very  much  deeper. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  aim  is  to  get  the  body  of  the 
land  well  pounded  down.  1  judge  from  the  communi¬ 
cation  that  it  is  entirely  too  loose  for  best  results, 
and  in  order  to  promote  capillarity,  retard  evapora¬ 
tion,  and  form  a  good  seed  bed,  the  immediate  surface 
should  be  kept  loose  and  light.  If  there  is  danger 
that  the  seeds  will  not  germinate  after  they  are  sown, 
then  roll  so  that  the  water  will  rise,  not  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  surface,  as  it  will  do  if  left  unrolled,  but 
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to  the  surface  ;  on  such  land,  it  is  probable  that  roll¬ 
ing  after  the  grass  is  up  would  be  beneficial.  Of 
course  the  kind  and  quantity  of  grasses  sown  per 
acre  must  be  governed  largely  by  the  locality  and 
climate,  although  there  is  one  principle  which  should 
always  be  observed  in  grass  lands,  whether  used  for 
pasture  or  hay  ;  some  clover  should  always  be  present 
as  host  plants  for  the  grasses.  A  little  commercial 
fertilizer,  of  a  high  grade,  distributed  over  thesurface 
and  harrowed  in  just  before  the  seeding,  is  likely  to 
assist  materially  in  getting  a  good  stand. 

White  Grub ;  Raspberry  Tips. 

D.  B.  L.,  No  address. — 1.  I  have  an  acre  which  is  set  with  ber¬ 
ries  of  all  kinds,  five  varieties  of  peaches,  four  varieties  of  plums, 
and  some  grapes,  which  has  done  good  service  for  five  years.  I 
set  a  new  patch  with  berries  this  spring,  but  owing  to  dry 
weather  and  a  fertilizer  put  in  the  hill  with  the  strawberry  plants, 

I  lost  most  of  them,  and  now  the  white  grub  is  cutting  off  the 
roots.  Is  there  a  remedy  for  them  ?  2.  When  should  I  cover  the 
tips  of  raspberries  for  plants  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  do  not  know  of  any  practical  remedy 
for  the  grub  so  destructive  to  strawberry  roots,  ex¬ 
cept  avoiding  sod  ground,  or  making  new  plantations. 
2.  In  similar  climates  to  that  of  New  York  City,  just 
about  September  1  is  the  best  time.  If  covered  too 
early,  and  the  wood  is  green  and  immature,  the  tips 
are  likely  to  rot. 

The  Shot-hole  Borer. 

M.  8.,  Smith's  Landing ,  N.  Y.— Last  spring  one  of  my  peach 
trees  died  after  it  started  to  bloom  ;  now  another  is  dying.  On 
examining  them  I  find  the  dead  one  full  of  little  maggots,  like  the 
inclosed  branch,  No.  1.  The  one  that  is  dying  now  has  a  countless 
number  of  little  holes  in  it.  with  the  sap  oozing  out  of  them.  On 
examining  them  I  find  a  little  black  bug,  which  bores  them,  like 
branch  No.  2.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  I  am  afraid  that  they  will 
destroy  all  my  trees. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SI.INGERLAND. 

The  specimens  sent  showed  that  the  peach  trees 
were  badly  infested  with  one  of  the  Shot-hole  borers, 
the  Fruit-bark  beetle  (Scolytus  rugulosus).  This  is  a 
European  insect  that  was  first  noticed  in  this  country 
at  Elmira.  N.  Y.,  in  1877.  In  a  few  years,  it  appeared 
in  many  other  widely  separated  localities  ;  it  is  now 
generally  distributed  over  the  eastern  United  States, 
as  far  south  as  Georgia,  and  occurs  as  far  west  as  In¬ 
diana.  It  has  thus  far  attacked  plum,  peach,  cherry, 
pear,  apricot  and  apple  trees  in  this  country,  and  has 
killed  hundreds  of  trees  in  some  localities  ;  usually, 
however,  it  destroys  but  a  few  trees  in  a  limited  local¬ 
ity,  and  spreads  very  slowly  in  an  orchard.  It  is 
doubtless  first  introduced  into  many  orchards  in  the 
nursery  stock.  In  Europe,  where  the  insect  has  been 
known  for  nearly  sixty  years,  it  is  not  very  destruc¬ 
tive,  being  largely  heldin  check,  in  some  localities,  by 
parasites.  Several  parasites  are  at  work  on  it  in  this 
country,  but  seem  not  to  have  yet  materially  checked 
its  increase. 

The  beetle  is  a  minute  creature,  scarcely  one-half 
as  large  as  a  wheat  kernel  ;  one  is  shown  much 
enlarged  at  c,  Fig.  183,  and  the  tail  end  of  one  is 
shown,  natural  size,  projecting  from  a  hole  near  d. 
They  are  just  large  enough  to  be  able  to  pass  readily 
in  and  out  of  the  holes  in  the  branch  at  /.  The  beetles 
may  be  seen  running  about  on  the  bark  of  the  trees 
early  in  the  spring,  during  April  and  May  usually. 
In  May,  many  will  be  found  making  perpendicular 
burrows  in  the  bark  on  all  parts  of  the  tree.  These 
burrows  reach  nearly  to  the  sap-wood,  and  then  merge 
into  a  similar  sized,  longitudinal  burrow  running 
along  in  the  bark  for  about  an  inch.  At  d  is  shown  a 
beetle  at  work  on  the  perpendicular  burrow,  and  the 
upper  bark  has  also  been  cut  away  in  one  place  to 
show  another  beetle  making  the  longitudinal  burrow. 

In  some  species  of  these  bark  beetles,  the  male 
beetle  starts  this  large  burrow,  but  our  observations 
indicate  that,  in  the  case  of  this  Fruit-bark  beetle, 
the  female  has  to  do  all  the  work  of  burrowing.  As 
the  female  extends  her  longitudinal  burrow,  she 
snugly  tucks  her  eggs  away  along  the  sides.  In  a  few 
days,  these  eggs  hatch  into  minute  footless  grubs, 
which  at  once  begin  to  tunnel  into  the  bark,  their 
tunnels  usually  extending  for  some  distance  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  burrow  made  by  the  mother.  As 
the  grub  grows,  its  burrows  increase  in  size,  and  be¬ 
come  more  tortuous.  Usually  these  tunnels  extend 
partly  in  the  wood  and  partly  in  the  bark,  so  that 
when  the  bark  is  removed,  the  wood  presents  a  fur¬ 
rowed  appearance  as  shown  at  e  ;  here  is  also  shown 
the  large  mother  tunnel,  and  how  the  larval  channels 
run  at  right  angles  to  it.  Often  these  larval  channels 
completely  undermine  the  bark,  and  girdle  the  tree  as 
at  e.  One  of  the  grubs  is  shown  much  enlarged  at  a  ; 
they  are  white  in  color.  The  indications  are  that  there 
are  two  broods  of  this  pest  in  this  country  the  same 
as  in  Europe  ;  Mr.  Schwarz  has  recently  stated  that 
there  may  be  six  broods  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
It  has  taken  the  grubs  nearly  two  months  to  become 
full  grown  in  a  tree  near  the  msectary  this  year  ;  I 
found  no  eggs  this  year  until  about  June  1,  and  last 
year  eggs  were  found  in  October.  I  doubt  whether 
we  have  more  than  two  broods  in  New  York  State. 

When  the  grubs  become  full  grown,  they  burrow 
directly  into  the  wood  for  a  short  distance,  excavat¬ 


ing  a  chamber  sufficiently  large  for  them  to  lie  in  com¬ 
fortably.  This  chamber  is  then  capped  over  with  white 
wood  fibers,  as  shown  near  the  letter  e ;  four  of  these 
chambers  are  uncapped  in  e,  and  show  the  grubs  pro¬ 
jecting  from  them,  while  one  is  empty.  These  are 
the  pupal  chambers,  that  is,  the  places  where  the 
grubs  change  to  pupa3  ;  a  pupa  is  shown  much  en¬ 
larged  at  b.  The  winter  is  usually  passed  by  the 
grubs  in  these  capped  chambers.  The  change  to 
beetles  from  pupie  also  takes  place  in  these  chambers, 
and  the  beetles  burst  oft'  the  caps  and  eat  their  way 
out  to  the  surface  of  the  bark,  making  perfectly 
round  holes  where  they  emerge.  At  f  is  shown  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  trunk  of  an  apricot  tree  from  which  the 
beetles  have  emerged.  This  peculiar  appearance  of 
infested  trees,  has  given  the  name  of  Shot-hole  borers 
to  these  bark-boring  beetles.  Another  allied  species, 
the  Peach-bark  beetle  (Phloeotribus  liminaris)  is  at 
work  in  a  similar  manner  in  many  New  York  orchards; 
I  discussed  this  pest  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  for  October  21, 
1893. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  Fruit-bark  beetle 
sometimes  attacks  thrifty,  healthy  trees  ;  but  it  is 
also  a  noteworthy  fact  that  it  almost  invariably  at¬ 
tacks  diseased  or  weakened  trees  first.  I  have  seen 
thrifty  peach  trees  resist  the  attacks  by  filling  the 
burrows  begun  by  the  mothers,  with  a  gummy  exuda¬ 
tion.  Some  have  asserted  that  the  beetles  thus  attack 
healthy  trees,  not  for  the  purpose  of  egg-laying,  but 
simply  to  weaken  the  tree  by  causing  it  to  exude  the 
gum  in  the  hopes  that  later  the  tree  would  become  a 
more  fit  abode  for  their  progeny.  Whether  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  beetles  leads  them  to  look  so  far  ahead 
as  this,  I  cannot  say.  When  the  insect  once  gets  a 
foothold  in  a  tree,  it  usually  continues  to  breed  in  it 


SPECIMENS  AND  WORK  OF  THE  SHOT- HOLE  BORER.  Fro.  183. 

until  the  tree  dies,  and  in  some  cases,  for  a  short  time 
afterward.  One  very  fortunate  phase  in  the  habits  of 
this  pest  is  that  it  does  thus  stick  to  one  tree  and 
spreads  to  surrounding  trees  very  slowly.  I  have 
noticed  this  in  several  instances  during  the  past  year. 
Unless  one  keeps  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  character¬ 
istic  shot-holes  in  the  bark,  the  presence  of  this  pest 
may  not  be  indicated  in  the  orchard  until  it  has  pro¬ 
gressed  so  far  that  the  infested  trees  are  already 
doomed.  When  this  stage  is  reached,  the  tree  often 
droops,  sheds  its  foliage  and  fruit,  and  the  bark  some¬ 
times  dries  and  shrivels. 

This  Fruit-bark  beetle  will  be  a  hard  pest  to  eradi¬ 
cate  in  an  orchard.  We  have  as  yet  no  reliable  data 
as  to  the  value  of  any  wash  applied  to  the  trees  to 
protect  them  from,  or  to  kill  the  borer  in  any  stage. 
The  difficulty  with  washes  will  be  the  fact  that  the 
trees  will  have  to  be  covered  from  the  ground  to  the 
smaller  branches,  as  the  insect  attacks  the  bark  of 
nearly  every  portion.  The  wash  will  have  to  possess 
the  quality  of  remaining  on  the  bark  for  two  or  three 
months  continuously  to  be  of  practicable  value.  Mr. 
Troop,  of  Indiana,  records  some  experiments  with 
preventive  sprayings  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  Paris- 
green  combined,  and  kerosene  emulsion  with  what  he 
considers  encouraging  results.  I  doubt  whether  the 
insect  can  be  reached  with  anything  after  it  has  once 
entered  the  tree  ;  that  is,  in  the  grub  state.  The 
beetles  are  also  very  tough  creatures,  as  one  may 
readily  prove  by  trying  to  kill  them  in  the  poisonous 
fumes  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  kill  ordinary 
insects  in  five  minutes  ;  I  have  had  them  live  for  an 
hour  or  more  in  the  cyanide  bottle,  and  for  several 
minutes  in  75  per  cent  alcohol.  I  realize  that  this 
is  not  very  encouraging  news  for  those  who  have  this 
pest  in  their  orchards,  but  we  are  after  facts  primarily. 


The  question  of  how  to  fight  the  pest,  resolves  it¬ 
self  into  this  with  me  :  I  would  burn  every  badly 
infested  tree  this  fall,  thus  destroying  all  ti*aces  of 
the  pest  for  next  year.  Partially  infested  trees  I 
would  watch  closely,  removing  every  insect  I  could 
find,  and  try  some  of  the  washes  recommended  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  work  in  other  trees.  I  am  now  thoroughly 
testing  several  washes  against  the  Peach  Borer,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  give  definite  information  another 
season  on  the  sticking  qualities  of  the  different  sub¬ 
stances.  Several  washes  promise  well  so  far.  All  of 
the  illustrations,  except  a,  b,  and  c,  are  from  speci¬ 
mens  photographed  here  at  the  insectary  ;  a,  b  and  c 
are  reduced  from  the  excellent  figures  of  Prof.  Forbes. 

Unthrifty  Plants  on  Sorrel  Land. 

0.  D.  T.,  Town  Hall,  Pa. — Will  high-grade  fertilizer  produce 
good  results  on  land  where  the  red  sorrel  grows  freely  ?  1  sowed 
buckwheat  on  corn  stubble,  using  200  pounds  of  a  good  fertilizer 
to  the  acre,  and  it  looks  no  better  than  where  I  left  the  fertilizer 
off.  The  soil  is  a  slaty  shale,  light  in  color.  We  have  had  plenty 
of  rain  to  make  things  grow. 

Ans. — Experiments  at  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment 
Station  indicate  that  such  soils  often  need  lime  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  complete  fertilizer.  The  lime  corrects 
the  sourness  of  the  soil,  and  gives  the  plants  a  better 
chance  for  development.  We  hope  soon  to  explain 
these  experiments  in  a  simple  way.  Our  advice  would 
be  to  use  lime  freely  with  the  fertilizer. 

What  Fertilizers  for  an  Orchard  ? 

II.  A.  A.,  Neoga,  III. — I  can  buy  muriate  of  potash  for  three 
cents  per  pound,  fine  ground  bone  for  $28  per  ton,  and  Florida 
ground  bone  and  potash  for  $22  per  ton.  Whieli  would  be  the 
cheapest  and  best  for  me  to  use  in  an  orchard  ? 

Ans. — We  would  use  the  muriate  and  ground  bone 
in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  bone  to  one  of  muri¬ 
ate — as  much  as  can  be  afforded.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  mix  them.  The  “  Florida  bone  ”  you  speak  of  is 
probably  not  bone  at  all,  but  a  raw  Florida  phosphate 
which  would  be  of  but  little  immediate  benefit  to  your 
orchard. 

Cost  of  Thrashing  Crimson  Clover. 

It.  II.  W.,  Saluda,  Fa.— What  Is  the  usual  price  for  thrashing 
Crimson  clover  seed,  the  thrasher  furnishing  only  the  engineer  ? 

Ans. — The  custom  in  Delaware  is  for  the  owner  of 
the  machine  to  furnish  four  men — a  complete  crew  to 
manage  the  huller  and  engine  and  to  do  the  feeding. 
He  receives  50  cents  per  bushel  for  large  crops,  and  00 
to  75  cents  per  bushel  for  small  jobs. 

Treatment  of  Irrigated  Strawberries. 

A.  If.  It.,  Denver,  Colo. — I  have  a  field  of  strawberries  raised  by 
irrigation,  which  has  become  very  thickly  matted  in  the  rows  to  a 
width  of  three  feet.  It  is  dilHcuit  to  get  the  water  to  soak  into 
the  rows  sufficiently  to  moisten  the  plants  in  the  center  of  the 
rows.  The  yield  has  been  abundant,  and  the  plants  are  free  from 
weeds,  and  too  good  to  plow  under  for  another  year  yet.  I  have 
thought  of  fixing  up  a  very  small  plow  made  of  a  single  cultivator 
tooth,  and  running  it  once  along  the  centers  of  the  rows,  and 
across  all  the  rows  at  intervals  of  about  18  inches  this  fall,  and 
repeating  the  process  next  spring.  The  object  is  to  thin  out  the 
plants,  and  to  loosen  the  soil  so  as  to  permit  the  irrigation  water, 
when  running  along  in  a  small  stream  between  the  rows,  to  soak 
into  the  centers  between  the  loosened  earth  and  roots  made  by 
these  small  furrows  and  cross  furrows.  Would  you  approve  of 
such  a  tearing  up  of  the  plants  as  I  propose  by  this  furrowing  ? 
Of  course  all  is  to  be  harrowed  down  smooth  again  and  mulched. 

Ans. — Had  I  the  means  to  irrigate  that  this  man 
has,  I  would  plow  under  the  center  of  these  rows, 
cutting  out  one  foot  or  more  in  width,  thus  destroy¬ 
ing  the  bed  plants,  and  turn  the  water  into  these 
centers,  thus  starting  into  active  growth  those  por¬ 
tions  that  could  not  otherwise  be  reached  by  the 
water.  At  the  proper  time,  I  would  turn  this  water 
off,  and  allow  this  new  growth  to  occupy  the  ground. 
My  opinion  is  that  under  such  treatment  the  beds 
would  be  so  renewed  that  an  abundant  crop  would  be 
the  result.  The  tearing  out  of  narrow  strips  would 
allow  space  for  new  growth  ;  but  I  think  not  enough 
to  accomplish  the  best  results,  as  the  water  could  not 
be  applied  as  in  the  other  method.  Still,  I  would  say 
that  if  my  method  cannot  be  carried  out,  a  wider  cut 
crosswise  of  the  beds  would  allow  the  water  to  soak 
to  the  centers,  which  is  the  chief  object  to  be  attained. 
Water  will  produce  wonderful  results,  and  the  want 
of  it  complete  failure  in  strawberry  culture. 

WALTER  F.  TABER. 

Explanation  of  a  “Potato  Freak." 

F.  C.  T.,  No  address. — I  send  a  freak  of  Nature  in  the  line  of 
potato  growing,  or  so  it  seems  to  me.  One  week  ago,  I  plowed  a 
field  of  potatoes.  The  field  contained  both  Hebron  and  Early 
Rose.  In  plowing,  some  of  the  vines  were  covered  slightly  with 
soil.  To-day,  while  hoeing  the  last  few  rows,  I  freed  a  Hebron 
vine  from  every  crotch,  branch  and  stalk  of  which  a  young  jjotato 
was  growing.  The  potatoes  were  perfect  with  the  exception  that 
from  each  eye  a  leaf  was  growing.  What  seems  more  than  queer 
is  that  no  other  vine  in  the  whole  field  shows  this  same  trait. 
What  caused  this  growth  upon  the  vine  mentioned,  when  there 
were  thousands  of  vines  which  had  no  extra  growth  ?  Would 
these  potatoes  form  a  new  variety  if  planted  next  year,  or  would 
they  be  Hebrons  pure  and  simple  ? 

Ans. — No,  there  is  nothing  unusual  about  it.  When 
a  leafy  branch  is  covered,  the  leaves  die,  but  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  the  bud  pushes  and  a  tuber  forms. 
It  must  always  be  remembered  that  a  potato  is  a 
swollen  stem.  The  portions  above  ground  develop  green 
leaves  and  vines.  Suppress  this  growth  by  covering 
them  with  soil,  and  we  shall  have  a  growth  of  fibrous 
roots  from  the  main  stem,  and  a  growth  of  tubers 
from  the  buds  between  the  leaves  and  the  main  stems, 
which  would,  above  ground,  have  developed  into 
lateral  branches. 
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scribed,  or  whatever  size  desired,  then  a 
layer  of  rock  and  a  layer  of  coal  (I  do 
not  know  what  proportions),  with  suit¬ 
able  openings  and  kindlings  under  to 

_ _  fire  with.  This  is  facilitated  by  the 

use  of  a  blower.  The  outside  is  to  be 
Manure  for  Garden  Culture.  surrounded  like  the  second  kiln.  This 

G.,  Cheshire,  Conn. — My  way  of  fer-  seems  to  be  the  latest  plan.  Kilns  were 
tilizing,  is  to  put  all  refuse  into  a  pit  often  burned  40  years  ago  for  building 
during  the  summer,  and  in  spring  put  purposes,  and  to  use  on  land.  The  latter 
it  in  a  heap  on  top  of  the  ground,  mixing  use’  is  thought  would  have  been 
in  bone  dust,  ashes,  etc.  ;  let  it  lie  beneficial  in  this  country,  as  it  has  been 
through  the  year,  and  apply  it  the  next  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  We  have 
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spring,  when  it  is  well  rotted,  but  pretty 
dry.  Do  1  lose  a  part  of  the  fertilizing 


plenty  of  rock  and  considerable  timber. 
The  old  men  are  all  dead  who  used  to 


elements  in  this  way  ?  Would  it  be  bet-  follow  the  business  of  burning  kilns,  and 
ter  to  put  the  fertilizers  into  the  pit  as  1  would  be  glad  if  some  one  would  give 
it  fills,  and  use  it  as  soon  as  dug  out,  or  information  as  to  the  latest  and 

dig  it  in  the  garden  at  first,  and  put  fer-  cheapest  plans. 

tilizers  on  top  ?  .  r 

11.  N.-Y.— For  small  garden  culture,  PUm’titfiUfl, 

we  would  pile  the  manure  and  keep  it  in  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
well  sprinkled  with  bone  dust  and  Tine  Rural  Nkw-Yokker. 
kainit.  We  prefer  kainit  to  wood  ashes  ~ 

for  this  purpose.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  |  ■ 

pile  moist.  This  manure  can  be  spaded  |  0^  JJ  ^  ^  O 

in  for  all  crops  except  potatoes.  ,  +,  o  _ _ ,  .  .  -  ,  ... 


Are  Headquarters  for  the  Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hoses,  Plants.  Japan 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  Cant  Sleep 

Is  the  complaint  of  many  at  this  season. 

The  Work  of  a  Windmill.  The  reason  is  f,ound  t]?e  fact  that  the 

nerves  are  weak  and  the  body  m  a  fever- 

C.  F.  II.,  Buchanan,  Mich.— I  read  in  ish  and  unhealthy  condition.  The  nerves 
The  R.  N.-Y.  of  July  20,  what  J.  E.  W.  restored  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

_r  .  which  feeds  them  upon  pure  blood,  and 

had  to  say  about Keeping  the  loll  at  this  medicine  will  also  create  an  appetite, 
Home,”  and  was  interested  in  his  arti-  and  tone  up  the  system  and  thus  give 
cle  ;  but  he  was  not  particular  enough  refreshing  sleep  and  vigorous  health. 

in  making  his  statement.  How  large  is  l-lrhrkrl’c  Q^vconoKillo 
the  wheel  on  his  windmill  ?  What  does  n00°  S  8  T SS [38  T 1 1 1 8 

the  »100  item  cover-the  whole  outfit  of  ^eonly  true  blood  purifierprominent- 
.  ,  ,  ly  m  the  public  eye  to-day.  #1;  six  for  $5. 

windmill,  feed  grinder,  woodsaw,  corn-  ~ - ~ - - - 7 - 7 — 

sheller,  and  pump,  or  only  a  part  of  Hood  S  Pi  1  Is  Hood^Sarsapa^Ula W 25c! 

them  ?  Did  he  bu.y  the  whole  outfit  of  - - - — _ 

the  Aermotor  company,  or  from  differ- 

ent  companies?  1  have  an  excellent  NIKkI  t  M  M 

place  for  such  a  mill,  and  work  for  it  to  IUULL  vLLKJ  UUl  U 

do;  but  have  been  somewhat  fearful  that  Crimson  Clover  ! 

it  would  be  more  of  a  plaything  than  it 

,  ,  .  ,  „ .  T  .  HARDY.  VIGOROUS.  NORTHERN  GROWN, 

would  be  for  profit.  I  am  using  an  _ 

Aermotor— eight-foot  wheel  —  to  pump  Gold  Coin  Wheat, 
water  fiomawell  l->0  feet  deep,  butliave  275  bushels  48  pounds  from  five  acres, or 55  bush- 

often  th ought  that  a  larger  mill  might  elt  9  Morel, 

be  made  useful  on  the  farm  in  many  - 

ways.  If  J.  E.  W.  will  give  us  some  fur-  Mammoth  Winter  Rye. 

ther  benefit  of  his  practical  experience.  The  strongest  growing,  tallest,  stiffest-stra wed, 

,  ...  ,  ,,  „  ,  heaviest  yielding  RYE  In  existence, 

he  will  no  doubt  confer  a  favor  on  many  catalogue  Free. 

readers-  *  B„r„  um,  EDWARD  f1;D1IBBLESlEED  C0MMKY- 

HONKOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  B.,  White  Hall,  Va. — Will  some  _ _ 

of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  who  have  had  ______ 

experience  in  burning  lime,  give  the  |N  lER  TURF  OATS 

most  economical  way  of  burning  with  Sow  in  August  or  September,  114  bushel  to  the  acre 

wood  ?  I  have  a  set  of  old  barn  logs  1lheir  tu,rtlnK  and  stooiing  quail- 

®  ties  are  remarkable.  A  very  large  yielder.  The  grain 
which  I  wish  to  utilize  in  this  wav.  is  ot  a  ,dark-ffray  color,  and  heavier  than  ordinary 

J  oats,  weighing  from  35  to  40  pounds  to  the  measured 
1  here  is  but  little  lime  burned  in  the  bushel.  Perjpeck.  40c.;  half  bu  ,  70c  ;  Bushel 
•  •  ,  •  ■>  .  ,  .  .  ,  ,  (32  pounds).  ®L.25;  5  bu.,  #5.55,  including  sacks. 


Vines,  ltoses,  Plants.  Japan 


Holland  and  Other  Ilulbs. 

No  finer  assortment  of  Large  or  Small  Fruits  Shrubs  or 


ROS 


in  America.  With  more  acres  of  ORNAMENTALS  than  any  nursery 
can  show.  Nurserymen,  Florists,  Dealers  and  Planters  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  call  and  inspect  our  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Fall  Price  List  and  Bulb  Catalogue  Free. 

42nd  If  EAR.  1000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 

THE  STORRS  «c  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


^•••iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimii . . 

We  have  a  Fine  Stock  of  all  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

I  PEACH,  PEAR,  and  PLUM  TREES  i 

AT  LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  BEST  STOCK. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

=  JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  HICHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY,  i 

tliiMiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiift 


A  FULL 
CROP  OF 


STRAWBERRIES 

"SS2"  POT-GROWN 


NEXT  SEASON  QAV  ftDfUlfM 

FROM  OUR  rU  I  "UnU  If  H  PLANTS. 
Plants  and  Vines  of  every  description  and  variety.  All  grown  under  my  own 
supervision.  Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list,  now  ready, 
mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER.  CORNWALL  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES  Z™™ 

for  a  crop  next  season.  Descriptive  circular  on  request 

ELLWANGER&  BARRY  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES 

THE  BRANDYWINE 

STRAWBERRY 

has  now  produced  a  full  crop  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
season.  Plants  ready  July  10,  that  with  care  will 
make  a  good  matted  row  for  next  season's  fruiting. 
For  prices  address  the  originator, 

EDWARD  T.  INGRAM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Plant  the  Best  Currants 

WHITE  IMPERIAL  excels  all  others  in  quality 
for  a  fine  table  currant. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  combines  qualities  that 
make  it  the  most  valuable  market  and  table  Red 
Currant  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  For 
prices  apply  to 

S.  I>.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

PEACH  TREES. 

300,000  now  ready  for  fall  sales.  Buds  furnished 
at  low  prices.  Twenty-page  Catalogue  fuek. 

SCARLET  CLOVER  SEED  FOR  SALE. 

J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  -  -  BERLIN,  MD. 


country  now  ;  it  is  burned  in  Winchester 
in  walled- up  kilns  with  coal.  The  old 
plan  with  us  was  to  build  up  cone-shaped 
kilns,  plaster  over  with  one  flue  in  the 
center,  put  in  fuel  from  one  side  in  the 
opening,  as  large  as  a  man  could  get  in 
well,  say,  four  feet  high,  with  irons 
across  a  foot  high,  with  a  trench  dug 
along  under  the  flue  to  draw  out  ashes 
under  the  cross  irons.  We  used  wood 
six  or  eight  feet  long,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  kiln.  The  kilns,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  remember,  were  about  10x12  feet 
at  the  base. 

Another  plan  was  to  build  the  kiln  up 
16  feet  square  with  two  egg-shaped  flues, 
with  opeuings  in  one  side  about  one- 


VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

NEW  YORK  :  2(i  Barclay  Street. 

CHICAGO  :  84  and  86  Randolph  Street. 

RELIABLE  MINNESOTA! 

<  HUNTER  £as  Proven  itself  to  be  the  \ 

2  Anl  1 11  1  **  best  in  trials  at  the  Experi- C 

^  VI  U  FAT  EJeut  Stations  as  well  as  by  2 
>”■■■“**  ■  Farmers  in  every  state.  It  is  > 
y  HARDY  and  heavy  yielding;  of  best  milling  > 

<  quality,  being  hard  and  flinty.  Our  Prices  are  S 

<  Low.  bend  for  descriptive  catalogue,  it’s  Free.  C 

>  Farmer  Seed  Co.,  Faribault,  Minn.  < 
M  Formerly  Chicago,  Ills.  J 


Glover  and  Timothy  Seed.  Salesmen 


of  Seeds  for  Fall  Sowing  at  Grower’s  prices.  New 


third  the  way  up,  also  an  opening*  at  the  £rop  seeds-  Write  for  Special  Wholesale  Prices 

47  StiitP.  nnnnlitv  wantnd  llulK  owH  CaoH  pntniA»..n 


bottom  of  the  flue  to  draw  the  ashes. 
The  front  wall,  in  which  are  the  open¬ 
ings,  is  to  be  built  in  mortar,  with  fire¬ 
proof  rock, if  convenient ;  the  earth  to 
be  removed  over  the  whole  bottom  of  the 
kiln  a  foot  deep  and  thrown  out.  Posts 
are  set  a  foot  from  the  kiln  all  around, 
except  on  the  front,  and  as  high  as  the 


State  quantity  wanted.  Bulb  and  Seed  Catalogue  free. 
FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WINTER  OATH. 

Northern-grown  Seed.  Circular  with  directions. 

M.  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


SEED  WHEAT. 


_ —Send  for  our  new  way  of 

U  U  I  6  S IH  G  H  selline  Hardy,  True-to-Name 
w  Nursery  Stock.  A  good  chance 

to  inske  money.  References  exchanged.  Allegany 
County  Nurseries,  D.  C.  Hopkins,  Prop.,  Almond,  N.Y. 


Japan  Plums,  Standard 
Pear  and  Peach  Trees. 

The  distinguishing  feature 
of  our  stock  is  Its  superior 
quality.  Stock  grown  at 
Geneva,  N.Y.  1,000,000  Donald 
Elmira  Asparagus  Boots,  all 
northern  grown!  Send  postal 
for  descriptive  price  list. 

WHITING  NURSE  BY  CO., 
Roxbury,  Mass. 


Crimson  Glover  : 

$3.60  per  bushel.  Dirt  cheap,  you  say,  but  that 1  \ 
is  the  way  we  have  of  selling  our  enormous  crop'  \ 
of  seeds.  Largest  growers  in  America  of  Clovers,  I  . 
Grasses  for  fall  sowing,  Corn.  Winter  Wheats,  I 
Potatoes*  etc.,  etc.  Grasses  and  Clovers  should  be  j  * 
sown  this  fall  before  September  25th.  Our  Grass  <  1 
Mixtures  insure  rousing  crops,  and  then  Winter  i 
Wheat!  Now  honor  bright,  did  you  crop  more '  t 
than  15  bushels  this  year  per  acre  ?  That  is  too  I  , 
bad.  with  big  price,  you  ought  to  have  had  30to6ul  . 
bushels  per  acre.  Well,  Salzer’s  Red  Cross  of  the  j  1 
North  Winter  Wheat  guarantees  such  a  yield,  i 1 
Fall  catalogue  and  sample  of  Clover  or  Red  Cross  • 
Wheat  free,  if  you  mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  i 
i  John  A.  .Sal zer  Seed  Co.,  IjaCroN»e,  Wis.^  i 
0VWWWWVWWWVVWWWI  I 

CRIMSON  CLOVER 

For  hay,  ensilage,  green  manuring,  fall,  winter  and 
spring  pasturage.  We  offer  best  new  crop,  hardy 
Delaware-grown  seed,  recleaned  and  thoroughly 
cured  at  low  prices.  New  circular,  describing  habits, 
growth  and  uses  of  Crimson  Clover;  also  other  clover 
and  grass  seeds,  for  summer  and  fall  planting.  Val¬ 
uable  new  varieties  of  Winter  Wheat.  Turnip  Seed, 
etc.,  with  prices,  free  to  all. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

6  C  C  fl  C  CLOVER,  ALSIKE, 
ObCU3  TIMOTHY. 

WE  BUY.  Send  samples  for  our  bids. 

WE  SELL,  Every  quality.  Our  samples  free. 

The  Whitney-Noyes  Seed  Co., 

Specialists  in  Seed  Cleaning.  BINGHAMTON,  N. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Diamond  Brand.  Highest  Grade. 

WINTER  OATS. 

Genuine.  True.  Pure. 

Hardy  as  Winter  Wheat,  grown  eight  years  from 
selected  Seed,  80  cents  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b. 

A.  N.  BROWN,  WYOMING,  DEL. 


except  on  tne  Iront,  and  as  high  as  the  new  SOULE’S.  The  best  White  Winter  wheat  I 

u;i n aivmt  otaLo  ever  raised.  45^  bushels  per  acre  this  year.  Bald 

Klin  aOOUt  eight  leet.  blabs  Ol  poles  head,  red  chaff,  stiff  straw.  Makes  the  best  of  flour. 

are  placed  inside  the  posts  to  hold  the  $1'50  per  b“sh?!‘  „ 

G.  M.  CURTIS,  Box  272,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


are  placed  inside  the  posts  to  hold  the 
earth  ;  this  space  is  filled  in  between  the 
earth  and  kiln  with  a  thin  layer  of 
straw,  next  to  the  kiln,  which  burns  and 
leaves  a  flue  around  the  kiln.  This  size 
makes  1,000  bushels  of  lime,  and  takes 
about  five  or  six  days  to  burn,  using  20 
cords  of  four-foot  wood. 

Another  plan  is  to  make  a  foundation 
of  big  logs,  such  as  cannot  be  used  in 
clearing,  the  size  of  the  kiln  last  de- 


Crimson  Clover  Seed 

farm  and  knows  that  my  seed  Is  pure  and  fresh.  My 
clover  is  better  than  ever  this  year.  WINTER  OATS, 
best  strain.  E.  U.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


INDIANA  GROWN  PDIIUIQ^IU 
The  Hardiest  Seed.  I  %  I  I  vl  IH 

Send  postal  card  for  ex-  I  \#  f™ 

haustive  treatise  on  the  La  V  CL  IV  • 

plant,  telling  everything.  Don’t  pay  one  cent  for 
Seed  until  you  know  whether  you  can  grow  it.  We 
tell  you.  J.  A.  EVEBITT,  Seedsman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 


WHEAT 


INF  JONES’  WINTER  FIFE,  strictly 
I  clean.  $1.25  per  bushel;  seamless 
'  m  bags,  15  cents  each. 

JOHN  HERR  SHENK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


CRIMSON  I  THOMAS  MCELROY,  European 
viiiinwwn  |  Seed  Commission  Merchant.  Mercan- 
Pl  nyCD  I  tile  Exchange  Building,  Uariison  St., 
I  tn  |  N.  Y.  The  largest  importer  of  Crimson 
Clover.  Has  received  flrst  shipment  of  crop  1895. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
Is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


PROF.  BAILEY'S  WHEAT. 

The  flnest  Amber  Wheat  grown.  Last  year  yielded 
42  bushels  to  the  acre;  this  year  44^.  Have  300  bush¬ 
els.  First  come,  flrst  served.  $l.o0  per  bushel;  10  bush¬ 
els  at  $1.40.  C.  E.  KELLEY,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


NEW  SEED  WHEAT. 

110  bushels  grown  from  two  acres.  100  pounds  $5, 
with  live  pounds  potatoes  each  of  CABMAN  No.  1 
and  No.  3.  ONWABD  and  IRISH  DAISY- total  20 
pounds.  Four  pounds  potatoes,  $1.  Seedsmen,  write 
for  fall  prices  to  S.  J.  SMITH’S  STOCK  AND  SEED 
FARM,  Padelfords,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

Winter  Oats  JO 


R  Grower  and  Shipper  of 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  and 
JOHN  HEYD,  Felton.  Del 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED— Buy  of  the  grower 
to  be  sure  of  getting  guaranteed  home-grown. 
No.  1,  recleaned,  $3.50  per  bu.,  sacked.  Send  cheek 
with  order.  WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Milford,  Del. 
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Acknowledging  our  order  for  plants 
of  the  White  Imperial  and  President 
Wilder  currants,  Mr.  S.  D.  Willard,  the 
well-known  fruit  grower  of  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  writes  :  “  I  claim  that  the  former  is 

the  best  table  currant  we  have  ever 
used,  while  the  latter  excels  all  other 
red  currants  I  have  fruited,  in  productive¬ 
ness.  quality ,  color,  and  all  essentials  for 
an  excellent  market  currant,  and  one  for 
home  use  combined.” . 


James  Vicks’  Sons  sent  us,  August  2, 
several  specimens  of  the  new  Rathbun 
blackberry.  They  were  about  one  inch 
long  and  nearly  as  wide.  The  drupelets 
were  rather  large,  seeds  small,  the  ber¬ 
ries  very  sweet.  There  was  no  acid.  It 
is  claimed  that  in  quality  it  surpasses 
all  other  varieties.  The  canes,  it  appears, 
fall  over,  rooting  at  the  tips  the  same  as 
blackcaps  do.  It  makes  but  few  suckers, 
and  is  a  bountiful  bearer.  It  origi¬ 
nated  with  Mr.  Rathbun,  of  Silver  Creek, 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  Last  winter,  it 
seems,  was  the  most  severe  one  experi¬ 
enced  in  that  region  for  many  years. 
The  temperature  fell  to  20  degrees  below 
zero,  and  remained  near  that  point  for 
several  days.  The  Rathbun  blackberry 
was  not  uninjured,  but  suffered  less  than 
most  other  varieties.  After  other  vege¬ 
tation  was  well  advanced,  came  the  May 
freeze,  which  destroyed  the  prospects  of 
many  vineyards  in  Chautauqua  County 
and  westward.  Unlike  any  other  black¬ 
berry,  it  sent  up  strong,  vigorous  shoots 
from  the  lower  joints  of  the  canes  that, 
late  in  July,  reached  a  height  of  two  to 
three  feet  full  of  fruit  buds,  and  several 
of  these  from  each  bore  berries  of  the 
largest  size . 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan  sends  us,  under 
date  of  August  1,  a  fruiting  branch  of  a 
new  white  currant  which  he  is  propagat¬ 
ing  for  introduction.  We  judge  it  to  be 
a  very  distinct  variety.  The  racemes,  as 
judged  by  this  specimen,  are  longer  than 
those  of  any  other  currant  we  have 
seen  ;  the  berries,  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  Fay,  are  of  a  milky,  translucent 
whiteness.  The  berries  at  the  end  of  the 
racemes  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  near 
the  main  stem.  It  is  evidently  a  very 
late  variety,  and  valuable  for  this  rea¬ 
son.  We  may  not  fairly  speak  of  the 
quality,  since  many  of  the  berries  had 
been  crushed  in  transit,  and  fermentation 
had  begun . 

Mr.  J.  W.  Kerr,  of  Denton,  Md.,  sent 
us,  July  31,  a  little  box  of  the  Bounty 
apple,  so  named  by  the  United  States 
Pomologist.  lie  says  that  the  tree  is  a 
model  of  beauty,  and  as  to  health  and 
vigor,  none  of  his  collection  surpasses  it. 
lie  regards  it  as  preeminently  an  “old 
person’s  ’  apple,  as  its  flesh  is  tender — 
notably  so,  as  compared  with  Astrachans 
and  others  of  their  season.  The  Bounty 
is  nearly  round,  half  of  it  a  deep  crim¬ 
son,  the  other  half  a  yellow  brown 
striped  with  crimson.  The  calyx  cavity 
and  stem  basin  are  nearly  flush  with  the 
surface.  The  flesh  is  nearly  white,  ten¬ 
der,  sprightly  and  slightly  aromatic. 
They  average  a  trifle  over  2 %  inches  in 
diameter . 

William  Barry,  of  Parry,  N.  J.,  again 
sends  us  a  specimen  of  the  Starr  apple, 
it  was  received  August  1.  August  14, 
the  apple  was  in  perfect  preservation, 
though  kept  in  a  warm,  dry  room.  It 
measures  12  inches  in  circumference, 
oblate  in  form  with  rather  deep  cavities. 
The  skin  is  perfectly  smooth  and  green, 
without  any  shading  of  other  color.  To 
those  who  like  an  acid  apple,  the  Starr 
will  please  them  to  eat  out  of  hand.  As 
a  cooking  apple,  we  cannot  mention  its 
equal  among  those  ripening  at  the  same 
time.  The  flesh  is  white,  perfectly  ten¬ 
der,  sprightly  and  acid.  The  skin  is 


very  firm  ;  no  doubt  it  is  an  excellent 
shipper . 

We  are  intending  to  sow  about  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  a  small  plot  each  of  R.  N.-Y. 
Winter  oats,  of  Crimson  clover  and  of 
R.  N.-Y.  Winter  oats  and  Crimson  clover. 
We  would  not  suppose  that  the  winter 
oats  and  the  Crimson  clover  would  do 
well  together  ;  or  rather,  we  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  oats  would  smother  the 
Crimson  clover,  because  of  their  thriftier 
growth . 

On  August  5,  Campbell  Bros.,  of  West 
Park,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  sent  us  a 
few  bunches  of  White  Plume  celery. 
We  had  never  before  seen  such  splendid 
bunches  so  early  in  the  season,  though 
we  have  tried  all  sorts  of  varieties  and 
many  different  methods;  we  have  plant¬ 
ed  in  deep  trenches  and  shallow  trenches, 
and  have  set  the  plants  upon  the  surface 
of  the  soil ;  we  have  used  stable  manure, 
fertilizers  and  both,  but  we  have  never 
succeeded  in  raising  such  celery  as  that 
about  which  we  are  now  writing.  The 
average  height  of  the  stalks  was  29 
inches,  perfectly  blanched  up  to  the  very 
leaves.  We  were  not  aware  that  White 
Plume  celery  could  be  made  to  grow  so 
tall.  Now  will  Campbell  Bros,  kindly 
tell  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  just 
how  the  celery  was  raised  ? . 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  Winter 
Oats. — We  have  told  our  readers  all  we 
know  of  this  variety.  It  is  for  them  to 
say  whether,  judging  therefrom,  it  is,  or 
is  not,  worth  a  trial.  Fortunately,  a 
trial  of  an  acre  or  so  will  not  cost  much. 
Should  it  fail,  spring  oats  may  be  sown 
next  spring  in  their  stead.  We  would 
not  advise  any  reader,  from  our  report, 
to  sow  them  largely.  Because  they 
stood  the  past  trying  winter  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  is  not  positive  proof  that  they 
will  stand  another  winter  even  though 
less  trying,  because  there  may  have  been 
conditions  we  know  not  of,  during  the 
past  winter,  that  were  really  favorable 
to  this  particular  variety,  which  may 
not  occur  next  winter.  We  would  add 
to  our  report  that  at  no  time  during  last 
winter  were  the  leaves  browned  at  all. 
They  remained  perfectly  green— as  green 
as  either  wheat  or  rye.  We  are  in  hopes 
that  all  of  our  friends  who  raise  oats 
will  give  them  a  trial,  no  matter  how 
limited  the  trial  may  be,  and  do  us  the 
favor  to  report  the  results.  In  this  way, 
we  may  know  by  next  spring  just  how 
hardy  they  are,  and,  a  little  later,  just 
how  they  compare  with  spring  oats  in 
yield,  stiffness  of  straw  and  weight  of 
grain . 

Mr.  David  Wakefield,  of  Redstone, 
Fayette  County,  Pa.,  sends  us  (August  7), 
specimens  of  two  seedling  pears  which 
are  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Wake¬ 
field’s  Early  he  raised  from  seed  of  the 
Seckel.  Tne  other  is  named  Chas.  Down¬ 
ing,  being  a  seedling  which  he  found  in 
a  bunch  of  pear  trees  some  40  years  ago. 
Wakefield’s  Early  is  just  the  shape  of 
Seckel,  the  color  green  with  a  deep  crim¬ 
son  cheek.  The  size,  judging  from  the 
specimens,  averages  rather  smaller  than 
the  Seckel,  but  the  quality  is  superb ; 
we  would  not  ask  for  a  finer  quality. 
It  is  as  good  as  the  Seckel  in  every  way, 
and  there  is  no  pear  to  compare  with  it 
just  at  this  season.  The  Chas.  Downing 
is  also  much  the  shape  of  the  Seckel, 
averaging  larger  than  well  grown  Seck- 
els.  The  stem  is  over  an  inch  long,  in¬ 
serted  somewhat  obliquely  ;  the  calyx 
basin  quite  shallow.  The  color  of  the 
skin  just  as  it  begins  to  ripen,  is  medium 
green  without  any  trace  of  red.  When 
dead  ripe,  the  skin  is  yellow,  still  with¬ 
out  any  trace  of  red.  In  quality  it  is 
excellent  and  peculiarly  so  ;  the  flesh  is 
as  tender  and  buttery  and  almost  as 
juicy  as  a  Bartlett  pear.  It  cannot  be 
called  a  pear  of  high  flavor,  being  mild, 
rich  and  quite  reminding  one  of  a 
banana.  It  is  our  opinion  that  both  of 
these  pears  are  fully  worthy  of  introduc¬ 
tion,  because  of  their  fine  quality  and 
earliness . . . 


ARMSTRONG  *  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 

New  York. 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 

Pittsburgh. 

BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS- CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. 

ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 


MORLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI, 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL, 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 
SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
ULSTER, 

New  York. 

UNION.  “ 


en  you  buy 

a  house  you  make  sure  that  the  title  is  clear. 

When  you  paint  it,  use  Pure  White  Lead. 
Examine  the  brand  and  see  that  it  is  riuht. 

O 

It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
whether  the  White  Lead  is  genuine  or  not. 
(See  list  of  genuine  brands.) 

’For  colors,  use  the  National  Lead  Co.’s 
Pure  White  Lead  tinting  colors.  No  trouble 
making  or  matching  shades.  Send  for  pam¬ 
phlet  and  color-card  —  they  are  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


Improved  Low-Down  Pennsylvania 
Force  Feed,  Grain,  Grass  and 
Phosphate  Drill. 

Built  either  with  or  without  Phosphate  Attachment 
Agents  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 

Prices  lower  than  the  lowest. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOUD’S 

FORCE  FEED 

Brain  &  Fertilizer 


CIDER 

MACHINERY 

Hydraulic,  Knuckle  Joint  and  Screw 
A  reeaee  Graters.  KloYatora,  Pumps, 
etc.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO.,  _ _ 

11H  W.WaterS..,  SYRACUSE.  N 

CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarde 
and  diploma  at  World 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG.CO.  No.4  Main  St. 

Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio. 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATORS 

and  CIDER  MILLS 

— — — — — — ItEST,  CHEAPEST  and 

Most  Reliable  on  themarket.  Catalogue  free. 
WM.  STAHL  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Positively  the  neatest,  lightest  and  strongest 
grain  drill  on  the  market.  Many  points  of  supe¬ 
riority;  it  is  geared  from  the  ceutre.  The  quantity 
of  grain  and  fertilizer  to  be  sown  to  the  acre  can  bo 
changed  while  in  operation  without  the  use  of 
different  gear  wheels  as  in  most  other  drills.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Positively  accurate  in  quantity  to 
the  acre.  Give  one  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  Agents 
wanted.  Circulars  free  upon  application.  Address 
IlENCIl  &  1>  ROM  GOLD,  Ml'g’s,  York,  Pa. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD’S 


Potato  Digger 

Agents  Wanted. 

Positively  the  sim¬ 
plest,  neatest, 
most  effective  &  ehi 
est  Potato 
the  market, 
more  potatoes  in 
day  than  any 
other  digger  for 
the  price. 

HENCH  &  DliOMGOLD,  Ml*’*,  York,  Pa. 


Circular «  Mailed 
FREE. 


CABLED  FIELD  AND  HOC  FENCE: 

Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence:  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts  and  Steel  Rails ;  Tree,  I  lower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free 

T!eKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St.,  DeKalb,  Ill. 


CYCLONE  FE  NCE 
An  Ornamental ZSce 

of  a  single  strand  article;  besides 
the  Cyclone  is  more  visible  than 
any  other.  “Farm  for  Sale’’ 
fenced  with  Cyclone  Is  worth  a 
little  more  than  fenced  with  a 
plain  fence. 


CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE 
FENCE  COMPANY. 
HOLLY,  MICH 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


il  1(1  L'  (' U  A  VrUD  ”  For  family  use.  Cheapest  in  the, 
lllL  ullmluLll  market.  $3,  $5  and  $8.  Circular 
EASTERN  MEG.  GO.,  257  S.  5th  St.,  l’hila.,  Pa. 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 

Complete  rigs  tor  gilt-edge  work  and  big  prodta 
AMERICAN  MANUKACTUIUNG  CO., 


Box  407,  Waynesboro,  fa 


Canning'  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrups. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be 
saved  for  home  use  and  for  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits.  Paper,  20  cents. 

Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper 
20  cents. 

Fruit  Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

By  W.  C.  Strong.  Illustrated.  A  guide  to  the 
culture  of  fruits  suited  to  the  owner  of  a  home 
Considers  the  choice  of  location,  preparation 
of  the  soil,  how  and  when  to  plant,  and  gives 
a  short  descriptive  list  of  the  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  each  fruit.  Instructions  in  pruning 
and  cultivation,  descriptions  of  diseases  and 
insect  enemies,  with  remedies,  and  a  chapter 
on  propagation,  make  the  hook  complete  for 
the  amateur.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


A  LEADING  QUESTION  IS 

What  Tence  Shall  I  Use  or  the  Farm  ? 


Try  the  KEYSTONE,  and  it  will  be  a  question 
no  more.  Every  rod  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free 


Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  St.,  TREMONT,  ILL. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  1014  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
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We  hear  a  good  deal  nowadays  about  spraying 
whitewash  paint  on  interiors  of  henhouses  and  out¬ 
buildings.  We  want  to  know  more  about  it  from 
those  who  have  really  tried  it.  What  nozzle  is  best  ? 
How  thick  should  the  wash  be  made  ?  How  fast  can 
it  be  done  ? 

O 

We  are  always  sorry  to  see  a  good  road  broken  up 
to  make  way  for  an  electric  trolley  line.  It  ruins  the 
road  for  driving  or  freighting.  Such  a  road  has  no 
more  business  on  a  wagon  road  than  the  steam  cars. 
The  trolley  should  be  made  to  take  to  the  fields  along 
the  roadside — and  keep  out  of  the  wagon  path.  We 
believe  farmers  make  a  mistake  when  they  favor  giv¬ 
ing  their  road  up  to  a  trolley  ! 

© 

Last  week  we  had  an  account  of  a  crop  of  Crimson 
clover  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  Reid,  who  grew  the  clover, 
sends  this  statement  of  his  returns  : 

X  have  thrashed  the  rest  of  my  Crimson  clover.  I  have  not  weighed 
it  yet,  but  estimate  the  yield  at  four  bushels  per  acre.  The  hull- 
ings  will  sell  for  about  $6  baled,  to  cattle  feeders  at  distilleries 
two  miles  off.  It  will  make  about  1,500  pounds  of  liullings  per 
acre.  Seed  is  selling  at  $4. 

IIow  will  that  compare  in  profit  with  your  Red  clover? 

O 

Here  is  a  case  of  “  intensive  ”  potato  culture  re¬ 
ported  from  a  friend  in  Pennsylvania  : 

My  10  Carman  No.  1  potatoes  that  I  raised  last  year  from  the 
piece  you  sent  me,  came  to  grief.  The  girl  found  them  and  cooked 
them  for  dinner,  but  I  hunted  up  the  skins  and  planted  them,  and 
if  they  yield  as  well  as  the  tops  now  indicate,  I  shall  have  at  least 
a  bushel. 

You  might  call  that  a  case  of  saving  a  crop  by  the 
“  skin  of  its  tuber.”  It  is  not  always  a  good  thing 
for  the  girl  to  make  a  thick  paring,  but  it  turned  out 
well  in  this  case. 

© 

Under  the  old  political  system  in  New  York,  dealers 
who  sold  adulterated  milk  got  off  with  a  light  fine — 
that  is,  if  they  had  a  political  pull.  The  legal  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  police  courts  seemed  to  be  gauged  by  the 
ability  of  the  prisoner  or  his  friends  to  control  votes 
or  collect  extortion  money.  This  is  being  changed. 
A  dealer  caught  selling  adulterated  milk  was  recently 
sent  to  jail  for  30  days  and  fined  $100  by  one  of  the 
new  police  justices.  That’s  right !  Send  the  rest  to 
keep  him  company  ! 

O 

The  latest  fad  is  the  breeding  of  so-called  thorough¬ 
bred  cats.  It  appears  that  fashionable  society  has 
taken  the  cat  as  a  new  pet.  Large  sums  are  paid  for 
specimens  with  long  white  hair  and  pink  eyes  !  If 
some  foolish  woman  prefers  such  a  monstrosity  to  a 
baby,  it  is  no  business  of  ours.  The  rich  have  de¬ 
manded  broilers,  hothouse  flowers  and  vegetables  and 
dozens  of  other  delicacies,  and  farmers  have  found 
profit  in  supplying  the  demand.  If  they  want  white 
cats,  by  all  means,  let’s  breed  such  creatures  for 
them.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  soon  have  an  interview  with 
a  cat-breeder  and  then  we  shall  know  more  about  it. 

O 

The  most  popular  machine  of  the  year  is  the  corn 
harvester.  The  successful  handling  of  a  big  corn 
crop  has  always  been  a  worrying  job  for  the  farmer. 
The  chances  are  now  that  he  will  be  able  to  sit  on 
his  machine  and  cut  and  bind  at  the  rate  of  an  acre 
per  hour.  Mr.  Cottrell,  of  Ellerslie  Farm,  says  he  has 
already  cut  30  acres  of  soiling  corn  with  such  a  ma¬ 
chine.  It  averages  an  acre  an  hour,  and  picks  up  the 
corn  in  good  shape.  When  silo  filling  begins  on  that 
farm,  they  expect  to  cut  200  tons  per  day.  The  har¬ 
vester  must  run  day  and  night  to  keep  up  the  supply. 


Every  three  minutes  a  ton  of  corn  yv  ill  be  crowded 
through  the  cutter  and  carried  up  to  the  silo  top.  It 
cost  $250  last  year  to  cut  the  corn  ready  for  the 
wagons.  This  year,  the  machine  will  do  it  for  less 
than  half  that  amount,  and  leave  the  bundles  in  better 
shape  for  handling.  That  is  the  way  these  inventions 
work.  They  give  increased  power  and  saving  to  the 
great  enterprises  and  take  more  or  less  manual  labor 
away  from  the  ordinary  workmen.  How  is  the 
latter  to  live  in  the  future  ? 

O 

The  most  remarkable  thing  we  notice  this  year  is 
the  great  increase  in  the  use  of  the  bicycle  on  the 
farm.  There  are  a  number  of  farms  that  we  make  it 
a  point  to  visit  at  least  once  a  year  to  see  what  prog- 
t  ress  is  made  as  the  seasons  roll  around.  On  these 
places  we  find  dozens  of  people  riding  the  wheel  who 
never  dreamed  of  doing  it  three  years  ago.  On  larger 
farms  the  bicycle  is  getting  to  be  a  positive  necessity 
and  saves  the  use  of  two  or  more  driving  horses.  This 
bicycle  business  is  going  to  help  solve  the  problem  of 
bringing  people  back  to  the  country — there’s  no  doubt 
about  that. 

O 

Mr.  Francisco,  who  sells  the  “Certified  Milk,”  which 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  told  about,  recently  showed 
us  how  he  is  able  to  feed  200  cows  one  week  on  the 
product  of  one  acre.  The  first  crop  is  oats  or  rye. 
They  are  cut  green  and  hauled  to  the  barn  for  feed¬ 
ing.  When  all  are  fed,  the  ground  is  plowed  and 
drilled  to  fodder  corn.  This  is  cut  in  August  or  early 
September  and  fed  green.  The  two  crops  from  the 
acre  give  the  herd  of  200  head  all  the  roughage  they 
need  for  seven  days  !  Of  course  this  land  must  be 
heavily  manured  to  grow  such  crops  !  The  rye  makes 
fair  feed  until  the  heads  begin  to  form,  but  the  oats 
are  much  better.  Winter  oats  would,  of  course,  be 
much  more  suitable  for  such  fodder  cropping.  These 
crops  are  grown  close  to  the  barn  so  that  there  are 
short  hauls  both  for  manure  and  crops.  The  barn  is 
placed  on  the  highest  point  so  that  all  manure  rides 
downhill.  It  is  not  impossible  to  use  a  portable 
trolley  so  that  the  manure  can  be  slid  down  almost  to 
the  spot  it  is  to  fertilize. 

o 

The  time  to  select  a  seed  crop  is  at  hand.  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  advantage  of  doing  it  now  when  the 
plant  which  produced  the  seed  can  be  seen  and  com- 
paied.  “  Seeds  are  plants  packed  for  transportation,” 
each  one  having  the  brand  of  the  plant  that  produced 
it.  How  much  better  to  go  to  the  field  for  our  corn 
and  potato  seed  than  to  wait  till  winter  and  select 
at  random  from  the  bin.  Mr.  W.  W.  Tracy  gives  the 
following  illustration  of  the  advantage  of  having  an 
ideal  seed  and  working  for  it : 

I  know  of  an  instance  where  a  man  sat  down  and  wrote  out  a 
description  of  the  ideal  corn  plant— the  size  of  the  stalk,  the 
breadth  of  the  leaves,  the  character  of  the  husk,  the  ear,  the 
grain.  Then  he  went  out  to  find  it.  He  spent  a  whole  day  and 
found  only  a  few  ears  which  were  up  to  the  minimum  excellence 
he  decided  he  would  accept.  These  were  planted  and  carefully 
bred,  with  the  result  that,  five  years  later,  he  was  enabled  to  show 
12  plants  in  a  continuous  row,  all  of  which  werea3  good  as, or  better 
than,  the  best  of  those  it  took  him  a  day  to  pick  out  five  years  be¬ 
fore.  Are  our  best  animal  breeders  able  to  show  any  better  or 
more  reliable  results  of  their  work  ? 

What  is  to  prevent  your  doing  that  this  fall  ?  Why  not 
make  up  your  mind  just  what  you  want  in  the  way  of 
corn,  and  then  hunt  through  the  field  for  plants  and 
ears  that  come  as  near  it  as  possible  ?  I)o  it  now — 
right  away — that  is  if  you  really  want  to  improve 
your  corn. 

O 

Last  spring  Prof.  Goff,  of  Wisconsin,  gave  us  a 
simple  test  for  quality  in  potatoes.  In  pure  water 
potatoes  will  sink.  That  is  because  they  contain 
starch  and  other  solids  which  are  heavier  than  water. 
The  greater  the  proportion  of  starch,  the  heavier 
proportionately  will  the  potato  be.  By  adding  salt 
to  the  water  you  change  its  specific  gravity  until  it 
finally  reaches  a  point  where  the  potatoes  will  float 
instead  of  sink.  Naturally,  those  with  the  least  starch 
will  float  before  those  with  a  greater  percentage  of  it. 
The  salt  test  consists  in  putting  average  specimens  of 
potatoes  into  pure  water  and  gradually  adding  salt. 
As  the  salt  is  dissolved  you  will  find  that  first  one 
potato  and  then  another  begins  to  rise  to  the  surface. 
Those  that  remain  at  the  bottom  longest  will  be  found 
best  for  cooking.  They  contain  more  starch  than  the 
others,  and  bake  or  boil  into  a  dry,  or  “  mealy”  con¬ 
dition.  We  have  been  trying  the  salt  test  on  the 
potatoes  dug  from  that  mulched  plot  described  on 
page  582.  Average  tubers  of  Orphan,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2, 
and  New  Queen,  well  washed,  were  put  in  a  pail  of 
water  together.  Salt  was  gradually  added  and  stirred 
in.  New  Queen  first  rose  to  the  surface  and  floated. 
More  salt  brought  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  up,  and  still  more 
caused  Orphan  to  float.  A  cooking  test  showed  that 
this  separation  was  a  fair  one.  Different  specimens 
of  the  same  variety  showed  varying  percentages  of 


starch,  which  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  tubers  were  unripe  when  dug.  This 
salt  test  is  an  excellent  indicator  of  quality  in  potatoes, 
but  as  Prof.  Goff  told  us,  it  is  not  so  useful  in  select¬ 
ing  seed,  as  the  proportion  of  starch  is  largely  deter¬ 
mined  by  methods  of  culture. 

O 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  most  interesting 
problem  of  agricultural  science  that  has  been  brought 
home  to  farmers,  is  the  fact  that  certain  plants,  like 
clover  and  peas,  are  “  self-fertilizing,”  in  the  sense 
that  they  leave  the  ground  richer  than  they  found  it. 
By  their  ability  to  obtain  nitrogen  from  the  air,  these 
plants  promise  great  gifts  to  agriculture  by  saving  a 
large  part  of  the  money  that  is  now  paid  for  this 
costly  element.  Is  this  principle  of  obtaining  cheap 
fertility  to  stop  with  these  nitrogen-gathering  plants? 
May  it  not  be  found  that  other  plants,  at  present 
neglected,  have  under  certain  conditions,  the  power 
of  securing  large  quantities  of  available  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  from  the  soil  itself  ?  The  common 
ragweed,  for  example,  contains  an  immense  per  cent 
of  potash  in  its  ash.  Speaking  somewhat  in  this  line, 
Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

Will  the  day  come  when  seeds  are  sent  out  furnished  with  the 
appropriate  organisms  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  our  fields  ?  The 
last  half  century  has  seen  the  rise  of  artificial  manures  and  their 
establishment  upon  a  secure  basis  ;  the  next  generation  must 
take  up  a  new  line  of  inquiry,  and  what  line  is  likely  to  lead  to 
more  important  results,  or  to  be  more  beneficial  to  the  farmer, 
than  an  inquiry  into  the  habits  of  the  leguminous  plants  ? 

The  immense  interest  taken  in  Crimson  clover  shows 
how  eager  the  farmers  are  for  any  cheap,  home-grown 
substitutes  for  manure  or  fertilizers.  It  also  shows 
that  farmers  understand,  more  and  more,  that  fields 
may  be  manured  by  the  very  crops  that  support  the 
farm. 

BREVITIES. 

There  was  a  picture  at  the  great  world’s  fair; 

A  simple  scene  called  “  Breaking  the  Home  Ties,” 

And  day  by  day  the  people  gathered  there 
Spellbound,  with  husky  throat  and  moistened  eyes. 

A  country  boy,  leaving  the  old  home  place, 

Stands  in  the  kitchen  for  the  last  “  good  bye.” 

Easy  to  read  on  his  keen,  eager  face, 

How  prospect  dulls  regret.  With  watchful  eye, 
Grandmother  sits;  while,  with  both  toil-worn  hands 
Thrown  on  his  shoulders,  and  her  eyes  aflame, 

With  holy  memories  his  mother  stands, 

Looking  the  love  her  lips  could  never  frame. 

It  was  heart-breaking— that  sad,  patient  face, 

Sublimely  beautiful — that  mute  appeal  ! 

No  wonder  that  it  left  a  haunting  trace 
On  worldly  hearts  that  long  had  worn  a  seal 
To  shut  out  sentiment.  Their  ill-spent  years 
Fell  from  them  at  that  mother’s  silent  pain; 

And  through  the  mist  of  long-neglected  tears, 

The  old  home  in  the  valley  rose  again. 

Last  call  on  that  vacation  ! 

Don’t  forget  to  name  your  farm. 

Start  a  small  bank  account  for  the  baby. 

Let’s  hear  from  the  lime  burners — page  586. 

Want  to  make  that  child  deaf  ?  Box  his  ear  ! 

Don’t  make  a  “  cold  ”  storage  room  of  your  nose. 

Selfishness  in  the  boss  is  magnified  in  the  workman. 

There’s  a  big  difference  between  “hands  off”  and  “hands  oft." 
If  you  your  dairy  stock  would  “  soil,”  then  be  prepared  for  lots 
of  toil. 

Keep  away  from  the  county  fair,  if  the  gamblers  do  all  the 
counting. 

How  the  old  cow  would  blush  if  she  could  see  some  of  her  milk 
when  the  dealers  get  done  with  it  ! 

The  R.  N.-Y.  can  stand  trials  with  great  fortitude  when  they 
come  in  the  form  of  trial  subscriptions. 

The  way  to  “save  the  manure”  is  to  get  the  place  it  is  to  occupy 
water-tight— before  the  manure  goes  into  it. 

The  w-orst  dice  to  gamble  away  your  life’s  chances  with  is 
prejudice.  It  kills  reason  and  spoils  justice. 

Do  you  notice  that  the  men  who  cut  their  ensilage  corn  while 
green  and  watery  have  to  feed  more  hay  than  those  who  let  the 
stalks  mature  ?  They  do. 

Is  it  true  that  adding  water  to  clover  as  it  is  put  into  the  silo 
will  aid  in  making  good  ensilage  of  it  ?  Who  can  tell  anything 
definite  about  clover  ensilage  ? 

When  a  fruit  or  a  man  has  a  tender  skin,  you  ruin  their  value 
by  “  rubbing  it  in.”  For  that  operation  should  only  be  tried  on  the 
man  or  the  fruit  with  a  tough,  hard  hide. 

Had  all  the  potatoes  in  that  mulched  potato  plot  been  R.  N.-Y 
No.  2,  the  yield  would  have  been  at  the  rate  of  466  bushels  per 
acre.  That  is  the  variety  for  close  planting. 

Rogues  get  into  office  in  the  cities  and  grant  franchises  to  tele¬ 
phone  or  railroad  companies  who  rob  the  people.  Who  gives  the 
farm  scrub  a  license  to  eat  hay  and  grain  without  profit  ? 

What  lies  “Preservaline”  hath  told,  how  it  can  save  and  steril¬ 
ize  our  milk  from  sourness  or  from  flies— as  well  as  neatness, 
heat  or  cold.  It  is  a  grand  good  thing,  I  hold,  that  folks  see 
through  such  deviltries  and  know  these  lies  are  sterile  lies. 

California  fruit  is  being  sold  at  auction  in  England  and 
France.  It  is  said  that  cases  marked  with  women’s  names  bring 
the  highest  prices.  The  women  fruit  growers  of  California  pack 
enough  sentiment  with  their  fruit  to  make  John  Bull  part  with 
extra  cash  !  That’s  doing  more  than  any  man  ever  did  ! 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Louisiana  sugar  planters,  the  fact  was 
brought  out  that  the  prevailing  custom  formerly  was  to  feed  work 
mules  only  once  a  day— a  large  feed  was  given  at  evening,  and 
the  mules  were  expected  to  eat  all  night  and  work  all  day.  That 
must  have  made  business  good  for  the  mule  breeders  in  Kentucky. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

Last  year,  in  referring  to  the  advantage  of  wrap¬ 
ping  fine  apples  and  quinces  in  paper,  Mi’.  E.  C.  Gil- 
lett  stated  that  he  thought  the  machines  used  at  the 
South  for  wrapping  oranges  might  he  used  for  other 
fruits.  Others  claimed  that  machine  wrapping  was 
not  practicable.  The  R.  N.-Y.  wanted  the  facts  in  the 
case,  for  this  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  apple 
growers.  The  following  correspondence  will,  we 
think,  prove  interesting.  The  first  letter  is  from  Mr. 
Gillett  to  Mr.  F.  R.  Osborn,  a  Florida  orange  grower  : 

A  discussion  has  arisen  in  one  of  our  leading  agricultural 
papers  about  orange-wrapping  machines.  It  was  started  by  my 
suggesting  the  use  of  them  for  wrapping  fancy  apples  or  peaches. 
The  statement  -was  made  that  the  machine  was  not  practicable; 
that  it  requires  so  much  attention  and  “  tinkering  ”  to  keep  it 
working  that  nothing  is  gained  over  hand  wrapping.  The  editor 
of  the  paper  wishes  to  get  at  the  true  inwardness  of  the  matter 
from  some  one  -who  has  operated  one  of  them.  My  knowledge  of 
the  wrapper  was  derived  wholly  from  seeing  yours  at  work,  in 
your  packing  house,  in  January,  1893.  If  you  will  kindly  inform 
me  what  you  think  of  the  machine  now,  after  your  experience 
with  it,  how  long  you  have  used  it,  and  where  it  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  cost,  etc.,  and  whether  you  think  it  would  work  success¬ 
fully  with  apples,  peaches,  pears  and  quinces,  you  will  greatly 
oblige  me,  and  confer  a  favor  on  several  Northern  fruit  growers. 

Mr.  Osborn’s  letter  follows  : 

I  have  used  the  orange  wrapping  machines  for  the  last  three 
years.  The  first  year  the  machines  gave  us  considerable  trouble; 
but  changes  were  made  in  them  to  overcome  the  difficulties,  and 
for  the  last  two  years  the  work  has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
much  cheaper  and  better  than  hand  work.  Our  machines  wrap 
from  125  to  175  boxes  of  oranges  per  day  for  each  machine,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  size  of  the  fruit.  I  run  mine  at  a  uniform  speed, 
wrapping  50  oranges  per  minute,  but  they  can  be  run  as  high  as 
70  per  minute.  There  is  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  they  can  be 
used  to  wrap  apples  or  peaches  and  do  the  work  satisfactorily. 
The  cost  of  labor  of  wrapping  with  the  machines  is  less  than  one- 
fourth  cent  per  box,  while  by  hand  it  costs  about  three  cents. 

A  picture  of  the  machine  used  by  Mr.  Osborn  is  shown 
at  Fig.  184,  which  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  way  it 
works.  We  think  more  and  more  of  the  advantage 
of  wrapping  choice  fruit,  and  if  it  can  be  done  by 
machinery,  a  vast  saving  in  labor  can  be  made. 


can  be  marketed  without  disturbing  their  roots.  When 
the  plant  is  knocked  out  of  the  pot,  the  ball  of  earth 
containing  the  roots  may  be  wrapped  in  paper  and 
thus  kept  moist  enough  to  keep  the  plant  fresh  and 
green.  This  will  be  a  convenience  in  serving  local 
customers  who  might,  even,  be  served  with  the  lettuce 
growing  in  the  pots.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  try  this  plan 
for  house  culture  this  year. 

O 

Last  year  a  strong  effort  was  made  to  introduce  a 
new  cattle  food,  called  “  cotton-seed  feed,”  to  North¬ 
ern  dairymen.  This  feed  is  a  mixture  of  one  part 
cotton-seed  meal  to  five  parts  of  cotton  hulls.  It  was 
extensively  advertised,  and,  as  we  understand,  quite 
a  little  of  it  was  sold  in  small  lots  for  experimenting. 
We  advised  our  readers  not  to  pay  $15  per  ton  for  it 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  analysis  seemed  to  give  it 
quite  a  high  feeding  value.  Cotton-seed  meal  used  in 
moderate  quantities  and  in  proper  combination,  is  a 
valuable  stock  food.  Southern  farmers  often  use  the 
dry  hulls  to  good  advantage  also,  but  we  do  not  believe 
it  will  ever  pay  Northern  farmers  to  pay  freight  and 
profit  on  them.  That  ground  hay  and  grain  men¬ 
tioned  this  week  is  a  great  deal  cheaper  and  safer 
food.  The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station  has 
given  this  “  cotton-seed  meal  ”  a  fair  trial,  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  is  “  too  expensive  successfully  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  oi’dinary  dairy  foods  of  this  section.” 
That  is  just  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  claimed. 


AVOID  THE  FAIRS. 

It  is  now  Fair  time,  and  many  farm  papers  are 
teeming  with  advice  to  the  farmer  to  take  his  family 
and  attend  one  or  more  of  them,  and  above  all,  not  to 
miss  his  county  fair. 

“  It  will  be  such  a  nice  little  outing  for  yourself 
and  family,”  says  the  oracular  editor  of  a  Western 
paper.  “You  will  be  rested,  enlightened  and  en- 
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Some  years  ago  we  had  an  account  of  the  use  of 
traction  engines  for  hauling  freight  on  the  road  and 
for  plowing.  The  reports  then  were  that  on  a  few 
hard  and  level  roads,  in  dry  weather,  these  engines 
did  fair  work.  We  often  see  these  engines  running 
about  at  fairs,  and  we  have  wondered  whether,  beyond 
the  work  of  hauling  thrashing  machines  from  place 
to  place,  they  are  of  real  service  on  the  ordinary 
country  road.  The  leading  American  manufacturers 
do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  give  a  case  where  traction 
engines  are  practically  useful  for  road  work.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  candid  letter  seems  to  state  the  case  fairly  : 

We  do  not  recommend  traction  engines  for  either  plowing  or 
road  purposes,  and  have  never  known  a  single  engine  to  be  used 
for  either  purpose  any  length  of  time  with  satisfactory  results. 
Purchasers  like  them  for  the  first  year  or  two,  and  then  they  begin 
to  find  that  they  cost  more  than  they  come  to.  So  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes,  there  are  no  traction  engines  to-day  in  the  United 
States  used  successfully  for  road  work  or  for  plowing.  We  con¬ 
sider  our  traction  engine  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  any  other  ; 
but  we  write  any  one  who  wants  a  traction  for  either  road  pur 
poses  or  plowing,  that  traction  engines  are  not  adapted  to  this 
sort  of  work.  a.  b.  farquhar  company,  limited. 

The  great  interest  now  being  taken  in  “  horseless” 
carriages  in  Europe,  will  most  likely  start  some  sort 
of  a  “boom”  for  steam  freighting  in  this  country.  Of 
course  there  are  many  places  where  steam  wagons  for 
hauling  freight  would  prove  of  immense  benefit  to 
farmers.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
country  roads  must  be  greatly  improved  before  steam 
engines  can  do  fair  work  on  them.  From  every  point 
of  view  the  farmers  are  interested  in  better  roads, 
w 

On  page  541,  we  had  something  to  say  about  “  out- 
of-season  crops”  to  furnish  winter  work  for  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  farm  family.  In  Bulletin  88  of  the  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station,  there  is  described  a  new 
method  of  forcing  lettuce  in  pots.  A  picture  of  a  head 
forced  in  this  way  is  shown  on  the  first  page.  In  this 
method,  the  seed  is  sown  in  boxes  about  10x12  inches, 
and  three  inches  deep.  When  about  two  inches  high, 
the  plants  are  transplanted  to  two-inch  pots.  These 
pots  are  then  put  in  the  benches  or  boxes  of  the  glass 
house,  so  that  the  tops  of  the  pots  are  covered  with 
about  half  an  inch  of  soil.  A  good  potting  soil  is 
made  of  three  parts  of  good  loam,  one  of  manure  and 
one  of  sand.  The  benches  are  usually  about  six  inches 
deep — the  lower  three  inches  being  filled  with  well- 
rotted  manure.  The  pots  are  usually  set  about  10 
inches  apart  each  way.  The  roots  soon  fill  the  pots 
and  grow  out  into  the  soil  of  the  bench  through  the 
drainage  hole.  As  they  are  buried  in  the  soil,  the 
little  pots  do  not  dry  out  as  rapidly  as  they  do  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  plants  appear  to  make  a  more 
compact  growth,  and  to  head  quicker  than  they  do 
when  grown  in  beds  where  the  root  system  is 
unchecked.  The  plants,  in  this  method,  are  trans¬ 
planted  only  once — into  the  pots — and  thus  save  the 
check  in  growth  that  comes  from  a  second  transplant¬ 
ing.  One  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the  plants 


AN  ORANGE  WRAPPING  MACHINE.  Fig.  184. 


couraged  to  better  work  in  the  future.  By  all  means 
attend,  the  fairs.” 

I  would  advise  the  farmer  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
In  this  matter  I  would  advise  him  to  look,  and  look 
carefully,  before  he  leaps.  If  your  county  fair  is  an 
agricultural  fair,  conducted  for  and  in  the  interest  of 
farmers,  then  by  all  means  attend  it,  with  your  whole 
family,  if  possible.  But  if  it  is  managed  by,  for,  and 
in  the  interest  of  horse-racers  and  gamblers,  by  all 
means  stay  away  from  it.  If  you  value  the  morals  of 
your  family,  don’t  take  it  to  a  gathering  of  gamblers 
and  thieves. 

At  a  real  agricultural  fair  there  is  much  to  be  seen, 
much  to  be  learned,  and  a  real  good,  pleasant  time  to 
be  had.  Farmers  can  both  see  and  hear  much  that  is, 
to  them,  intensely  interesting  and  instructive  ;  and 
they  can  profitably,  very  profitably,  go  into  camp  with 
neighbors  and  friends  on  or  near  the  fair  grounds  and 
remain  three  or  four  days.  If  the  fair  be  properly 
managed  and  policed  they  will  not  be  molested  in  any 
manner,  while  they  can  enjoy  a  regular  little  jollifi¬ 
cation  picnic  among  themselves,  and  with  friends  and 
relatives  from  distant  points  whom  they  do  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  very  often,  Such  an  occasion 
is  an  ideal  one  for  the  farmer  and  his  family,  one  to 
be  looked  forward  to  with  delight,  and  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  ever  after  with  genuine  pleasure. 
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But  if  the  fair  be  managed  by  horse  racers,  and  rac¬ 
ing  and  gambling  are  the  chief  attractions,  w'ith  snide 
sideshows,  wheels  of  fortune  and  other  swindling  de¬ 
vices  to  rob  the  young  and  gullible,  how  different. 
The  farmer  is  excited  by  the  loud-mouthed  gamblers 
and  lured  into  betting  on  the  horses,  and,  of  course, 
loses  his  money  ;  then  he  wishes  he  had  never  heard 
of  the  fair.  Ilis  children  squander  every  penny  they 
have  on  the  devices  promising  great  things  for  a  little, 
and  a  spirit  of  gambling  is  inculcated  in  their  sus¬ 
ceptible  minds  which  will  require  years  of  watchful 


training  to  eradicate.  At  such  a  place  three-fourths 
of  the  conversation  to  be  heard  is  connected  with  bet¬ 
ting.  What  a  place  to  take  an  innocent  child  ! 

G 

I  was  once  exhibiting  an  improved  farm  implement 
at  a  so-called  agricultural  fair  in  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  counties  in  this  State,  and  several  times  took 
occasion  to  walk  about  the  grounds  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  In  one  place  I  found  a  wheel  of  fortune  in 
full  blast,  with  an  army  of  gulls  about  it.  In  other 
prominent  spots,  chuck-luck  and  other  similar  games 
were  working  goodly  numbers,  while  the  race  track 
seemed  to  be  the  center  of  attraction  for  thousands. 
All  through  the  fair  betting  and  gambling  were 
rampant. 

Once,  while  leaning  against  the  “  grand  stand”  tak¬ 
ing  a  few  observations,  I  noticed  about  six  feet  from 
me,  a  young  farmer  with  his  wife  and  baby  beside 
him.  Their  dress  and  general  appearance  plainly 
indicated  that  they  were  in  very  moderate  circum¬ 
stances.  In  a  short  time  the  betting  fever  overcame 
theii  prudence,  and  hey  invested  $10  on  one  of  the 
horses.  I  could  plainly  see  that  they  did  it  with  fear 
and  trembling,  so  I  remained  to  see  the  outcome. 

Their  horse  lost,  of  course,  as  he  was  one  of  those 
most  prominently  mentioned  as  a  “sure  w’inner.” 
The  young  man's  face  turned  red  and  then  white, 
while  tears  gathered  in  the  young  wife’s  eyes. 
Neither  glanced  at  the  other,  but  after  a  few  minutes 
silence,  he  took  the  baby  in  his  arms,  and  she  follow¬ 
ing,  they  slowly  wended  their  way  out  of  the  crowd 
and  toward  the  exit  gate. 

I  advise  every  farmer  to  stay  away  from  such  sinks 
of  iniquity.  Shun  them  as  you  would  a  pestilence  ! 
There  are  places  to  go  for  an  outing  that  are  clean 
and  pleasant,  and  the  expense  is  no  greater  than  at 
many  of  the  so-called  fairs.  Seek  them  out  and  go. 
Spend  a  week  in  the  nearest  great  city  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter,  and  you  will  consider  it  a  week  well 
spent. 

Every  farmer  who  owns  his  farm  should  be  able  to 
take  a  yearly  outing  of  two  or  three  weeks.  If  it  is 
taken  in  summer  he  should  carefully  avoid  the  crowd, 
heat,  dust  and  discomfort  of  picnics  and  other  great 
gatherings.  Seek  out  the  quiet  and  cool  places  and 
rest  and  recuperate.  A  trip  to  the  cool  north  by  lake 
or  river  steamer  is  sublime  !  fred  grundy. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Folding  crates  will  save  space  and  expense  of  transportation. 
The  manufacturer  prepays  freight  to  purchaser.  Cummer  Mfg. 
Co.,  Cadillac,  Mich.,  will  tell  you  all  about  them. 

If  you  have  been  breeding  scrub  sheep,  just  drop  a  line  to  J.  E. 
Wing,  Mechanicsburg,  O.,  and  ask  about  his  Dorset  ram  lambs. 
The  beauty  of  blood  in  a  ram  is  that  you  get  It  in  all  lambs  from 
native  sheep  next  season. 

The  Whiting  Nursery  Company,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  have  a  descrip¬ 
tive  price  list  of  plum,  pear  and  peach  trees  that  they  will  send 
yon  in  reply  to  a  postal  card  request.  They  also  have  a  large 
stock  of  asparagus  plants. 

If  you  want  a  fence  for  any  purpose  whatever,  the  De  Kalb 
Fence  Co.,  17  High  Street,  De  Kalb,  111.,  will  send  you  free,  a  cata¬ 
logue  that  will  describe  it.  You  are  pretty  sure  to  see  something 
in  their  catalogue  that  you  need. 

A  New  Jersey  friend  sends  the  following  P.  S.  to  his  letter  : 
“  Tell  J.  W.  Newton  and  others  who  farm  without  a  hired  man, 
that  the  Farmer’s  Handy  wagon  is  as  good  as  an  extra  man.  We 
use  it,  and  wouldn’t  care  to  farm  without  it.”  He’s  right  1 

We  learn  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Bassette,  Farmer,  N.  Y.,  has  one  of  the 
best  Hampshire  sires  in  the  country.  His  weight  at  birth  was  17 
pounds,  and  he  is  now  a  very  large  sheep.  Mr.  Bassette  has 
selected  his  breeding  ewes  from  the  Metcalf  ilock,  and  the  rams 
that  he  is  now  offering  from  this  blood,  must  be  just  the  stock 
many  farmers  want  to  cross  on  their  native  stock. 

A  long,  rapid  stroke,  and  no  springs  or  cog  gearings,  are  super¬ 
ior  and  exclusive  features  of  the  Star  drilling  machine.  From 
all  the  information  that  we  can  gather,  we  believe  that  this 
machine  has  no  superior,  and  has  many  advantages  over  other 
drills.  Aside  from  the  design  of  the  machine,  the  material  used 
is  first-class  in  every  particular,  which  is  a  desirable  feature  in  a 
machine  of  this  kind.  Send  to  the  Star  Mfg.  Co.,  Akron,  O.,  for 
illustrated  catalogue. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  fought  the  “Creamery  Shark”  at  all  stages  of 
the  game.  We  object  to  him  because  he  is  a  fraud  and  a  scamp — 
promising  all  sorts  of  big  things  which  he  doesn’t  expect,  half  the 
time,  to  carry  out.  Who,  then,  is  honest  in  the  dairy  supply  busi¬ 
ness?  To  this  we  reply  that  we  believe  the  Vermont  Farm 
Machine  Company,  of  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  is  conducted  by  honor¬ 
able  business  men  who  deserve  a  share  of  your  patronage  because 
they  offer  first-class  goods  for  your  money.  If  you  need  tools  for 
handling  milk,  butter  or  cheese,  we  advise  you  to  write  for  their 
catalogue. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  Buckeye  grain  drill  fit  their  machines 
with  a  device  for  distributing  and  changing  the  quantity  of  seed 
sown  to  the  acre.  The  feeders  on  the  grain  hopper  are  made  on 
the  “  double  run  ”  principle  for  sowing  large  and  small  grain. 
The  side  of  the  feed  cup  used  for  sowing  oats,  barley  and  other 
coarse  grain,  has  a  larger  throat  and  greater  distributing  capacity 
than  the  other  side,  which  is  used  for  sowing  wheat,  rye  and 
other  small  grain.  This  is  a  positive  force  feed,  and  will  handle 
all  kinds  of  grain  successfully.  The  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown 
to  the  acre  is  regulated  by  changing  the  speed  of  the  grain  feed. 
Better  send  to  P.  P.  Mast  <&  Co.,  Springfield,  O.,  and  get  a  cata¬ 
logue  that  fully  describes  and  illustrates  this  device  and  other 
features  of  the  drill. 


Will  not  our  readers  find  time  to  send  liorse  radish  and  enough  cider  vinegar 
us  their  opinions  on  questions  discussed  to  cover  them.  Bring  them  to  a  boil, 
in  our  home  department  ?  They  are  at  put  them  in  cans  and  seal.  The  season- 
liberty  to  express  their  opinions  either  ing  in  either  of  these  recipes  is  not 
way,  to  commend  or  condemn  what  has  arbitrary.  I  sometimes  add  an  onion  or 
been  said  by  the  editor  or  contributors,  two  to  a  part  of  them,  a  little  sugar  to 
And  we  shall  not  think  it  amiss  if  they  another  portion  and  some  curry  powder 
remind  us  that  some  subject  of  interest  to  a  third. 

has  been  forgotten  or  neglected.  Mustard  Pickles. — One  quart  of  small 


water,  one  quart  of  vinegar  and  one  tea-  live  within  six  miles  of  the  city  of  Akron, 
cupful  of  salt.  Drain  carefully,  return  O.,  where  street  cars  have  been  in  use 
them  to  the  preserving  kettle  and  pour  for  10  years,  and  within  a  mile  of  a  rail- 
over  them  four  quarts  of  vinegar  in  road  station  where  many  trains  stop 
which  the  following  ingredients  have  daily.  Neither  is  their  father  a  poor  or 
been  previously  mixed  :  Two  pounds  of  illiterate  man.  He  is  a  very  intelligent 
brown  sugar,  half  a  pound  of  ground  farmer,  with  a  fair  education,  than  whom 
mustard,  two  tablespoonfuls  each  of  there  are  not  a  half  dozen  better,  neater, 
ground  cloves,  ginger  and  cinnamon,  and  or  more  thorough  farmers  in  Ohio.  His 


cucumbers,  one  quart  of  button  onions, 
The  Prussian  University  of  Gottingen  one  quart  of  sliced  celery,  one  quart  of 
has  recently  conferred  the  degree  of  tender  string  beans,  two  quarts  of  cauli- 


Doctor  of  Philosophy  on  Miss  Grace  Chis¬ 
holm,  an  English  woman  who  had  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  B.  A.  degree,  both  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  Oxford,  and  was  denied  it  on 
account  of  her  sex.  Until  1893,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Gottingen  was  absolutely 
closed  to  all  but  male  students  ;  but 
since  Miss  Chisholm  gained  entrance, 
two  American  women  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted. 

* 

Rebecca  Harding  Davis  recently  con¬ 
tributed  an  article  to  the  Century  Maga¬ 
zine  on  home  life  in  New  England.  Her 
descriptions  need  not  be  considered  as 
applying  in  general,  but  they  are  true  of 
some  individuals.  She  says  of  the  New 
England  farmer,  “  He  is  stingy  of  love, 
of  friendship,  of  emotion.  *  *  *  He 

has  given  up  the  lofty  Puritan  faith,  and 
has  kept  the  objeetionable  Puritan  tem¬ 
perament.  I  do  not  deny  that  beneath 
this  hard,  bare  exterior,  his  soul  is  often 
true  and  generous,  and  even  tender  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  has  worn  the  iron 
armor  of  self-control  bequeathed  to  him 
by  his  ancestors,  so  long  that  his  soul 
would  feel  indecently  naked  without 
it.’’  She  is  rather  a  generous  critic  to 
call  stinginess  of  affection  self-control. 
Family  affection  should  be  like  a  spring 
of  water,  always  bubbling  over  with 
cheerfulness  and  ready  to  refresh  every 
one.  Do  you  think  that  a  thirsty  man 
in  a  dry  field,  would  be  glad  to  know 
that  beneath  the  dry  grass  some  25  or  50 
feet,  is  a  never  failing  vein  of  pure 
water  ?  Love  is  one  of  the  well-springs 
of  human  happiness.  But  the  hearts  of 
some  families  are  closed  tighter  than  the 
best  rooms.  Only  funerals  can  open  them. 

PICKLES. 

E  are  requested  to  give  recipes  for 
preparing  cucumber  pickles,  and 
reprint  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  1890,  some 
contributed  by  S.  A.  Little,  an  excellent 
authority  on  such  matters  : 

Pour  about  one  gallon  of  saturated 
brine  into  a  small  barrel.  Put  the  cucum¬ 
bers  into  the  barrel  as  collected,  rinsing 
off  the  earth  which  clings  to  them,  very 
carefully,  as  they  must  not  be  bruised. 
When  putting  cucumbers  into  the  barrel 
each  time  add  about  as  much  bulk  of 
salt  as  j’ou  have  of  cucumbers.  Keep 
them  covered  with  a  cloth,  or,  better 
yet,  put  them  into  a  large,  strong  bag, 
and  have  them  weighted  so  they  will  not 
rise  above  the  brine.  Cucumbers  will 
keep  for  years  in  brine,  and  may  be 
freshened  when  needed  for  use. 

For  200  pickles  take  one  ounce  of 
cloves,  two  ounces  of  allspice,  four 
ounces  of  white  mustard,  two  ounces  of 
alum,  one  teacupful  of  salt,  and  vinegar 
enough  to  cover  the  pickles.  Put  the 
pickles  into  fruit  cans  ;  heat  the  vinegar 
and  spices  together  and  pour  over  them 
while  warm,  filling  the  cans  to  the  brim. 
Screw  down  the  covers  and  feel  assured 
that  you  will  have  good  pickles  when 
you  want  them. 

Flint  Pickles. — Make  a  brine  of  one 
cupful  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
Pour  it  boiling-hot  over  a  'ar  of  cucum¬ 
bers  for  six  successive  mornings.  The 
same  brine  may  be  used  by  turning  it  off 
and  rescalding.  After  the  last  scalding 
rinse  the  pickles  in  cold  water  and  put 
them  into  a  granite-iron  preserving 
kettle  with  two  red  peppers,  a  little  sliced 


flower  divided  into  small  sections,  and 
six  green  peppers  sliced.  Put  the  vege¬ 
tables  into  a  weak  brine  and  leave  them 
overnight,  then  scald  until  tender  in  the 
same  brine.  It  is  better  to  keep  the 
cauliflower  by  itself  as  it  must  not  be 
over  cooked.  Drain  the  vegetables  care¬ 
fully.  Prepare  a  dressing  by  mixing  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  ground  mustard,  one 
tablespoonful  of  turmeric,  1%  cupful  of 
sugar  and  one  cupful  of  flour,  with  a 
little  cold  vinegar,  stirring  it  into  two 
quarts  of  boiling  vinegar.  When  it  comes 
again  to  a  boil  put  in  the  vegetables, 
and  let  them  heat  through  in  the  dress¬ 
ing.  When  hot,  put  into  wide-mouthed 
bottles.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  self-sealing,  as  the  pickle  is 
not  difficult  to  keep. 

Late  cauliflower  is  the  best  to  use  for 
picKles,  as  insects  are  not  nearly  so 
troublesome  in  it  after  light  frosts.  The 
other  vegetables  needed  for  the  pickles 
may  be  canned  in  weak  vinegar  if  they 
mature  before  the  cauliflower  is  ready. 

Tomato  Catsup. — For  each  gallon  of 
ripe  tomatoes  use  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
black  pepper,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
ground  mustard,  one  teaspoonful  of  all¬ 
spice,  one  teaspoonful  of  cloves  and  a 
wee  pinch  of  Cayenne.  Simmer  slowly 
for  three  or  four  hours,  then  strain 
through  a  sieve,  bottle  and  cork  securely. 
One  feels  safer  if  the  corks  and  the  tops 
of  the  bottles  are  dipped  into  hot  wax. 

Chopped  Pickles.— Chop  half  a  bushel 
of  green  tomatoes,  one  head  of  celery, 
one  dozen  onions,  and  one  dozen  of  green 
peppers  very  fine,  and  mix  with  them 
one  pint  of  salt.  Let  them  stand  over 
night.  Drain  them  carefully  the  next 
morning,  cover  them  with  good  cider 
vinegar  and  cook  them  until  tender,  or 
about  an  hour.  While  they  are  cooking, 
mix  one  pound  of  brown  sugar,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  one  table- 
spoonful  each  of  allspice,  cloves  and 
black  pepper,  half  a  cupful  of  yellow 
mustard,  one  pint  of  grated  horseradish, 
with  vinegar  enough  to  make  them 
smooth.  Stir  the  spices  into  the  hot 
pickles  and  put  them  into  wide-mouthed 
bottles  while  hot.  This  pickle  will  keep 
for  years  and  is  very  appetizing. 

Haydon  Salad. — Mix  four  quarts  of 
chopped  cabbage,  two  quarts  of  chop¬ 
ped  green  tomatoes,  one  pint  of  chopped 
green  peppers,  from  which  the  seeds 
have  been  removed,  and  one  quart  of 
chopped  onions.  Drain  carefully.  Take 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  mixed  mustard, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  ginger, 
one  tablespoonful  of  ground  cloves,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  two  ounces  of 
turmeric  and  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar. 
Mix  smooth  with  one  pint  of  cold  vinegar. 
Put  three  pints  of  vinegar  into  a  granite 
kettle,  add  the  mixed  spices  and  one 
ounce  of  whole  celery  seed.  Put  in  the 
vegetables  and  boil  slowly  for  20  minutes. 
Seal  in  fruit  cans. 

Green  Tomato  Pickles. — In  slicing 
green  tomatoes  for  pickles  it  is  well  to 
take  a  slice  from  the  stem  end  and  one 
from  the  blossom  end  of  each  tomato  for 
chopped  pickle,  as  these  pieces  do  just 
as  well  for  this  purpose,  and  they  do  not 
look  as  nice  and  smooth  as  one  wants 
green  tomatoes  to  look.  Take  one  peck 
of  sliced  green  tomatoes,  with  six  large 
onions,  sliced,  and  boil  them  for  five 
minutes  in  a  mixture  of  two  quarts  of 


six  green  peppers  chopped  fine.  Boil  15 
minutes,  and  seal  in  fruit  jars. 

TWO  DAINTY  DOILIES. 

HE  smaller  of  the  two  doilies  shown 
at  Fig.  185,  is  some  four  inches 
across,  and  is  made  of  fine  butchers’ 
linen,  outlined  in  white  wash  silk,  but¬ 
tonhole  stitch.  It  is  designed  for  a  per¬ 
fumery  bottle,  and  nothing  could  be 
much  more  delicate  for  a  toilet  table. 
The  design  in  black  and  white  can  give 
no  idea  of  the  daintiness  of  the  white 
silk  on  fine  linen  in  such  a  pansy  design. 

The  other  design  is  about  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  is  worked  in  yellow  silk 


TWO  DAINTY  DOILIES.  Fig.  185. 

on  linen  of  medium  thickness,  button¬ 
hole  stitch,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
doily.  It  is  intended  for  individual 
water  glasses,  and  may  match  the  “  tea 
cloth”  that  is  in  use  upon  the  table,  both 
in  material  and  in  color  of  silk  used. 
The  effect  of  the  delicate  yellow  upon 
the  pure  white  linen,  is  much  daintier 
than  any  black  and  white  sketch  can 
represent. 

HELPS  TO  EDUCATION. 

TAKING  THE  CHILDREN  TO  TOWN. 
KNOW  of  a  family  of  five  children, 
the  oldest  a  girl  of  11,  and  the  next 
older  a  boy  of  nine,  none  of  whom,  up 
to  about  a  year  ago,  had  ever  seen  a 
street  car,  or  rode  on  a  steam  or  street 
railroad.  Perhaps  you  imagine  that  they 
live  in  some  backwoods  settlement,  with 
no  railroad  within  a  score  of  miles.  If 
so,  3>ou  are  very  much  mistaken  ;  they 


children  are  well  clothed,  and  he  has  a 
good  outfit  of  farm  and  household  tools. 
This  neglect  to  give  his  children  some 
simple  advantages  in  the  way  of  educa¬ 
tion  outside  of  the  common  school,  comes 
mainly,  I  think,  from  the  dislike  of  being 
bothered  with  a  child  when  he  goes  to 
town.  The  mother  has  plenty  to  do 
without  getting  a  child  ready  to  go  to  the 
city,  and,  as  there  are  several  children 
to  play  together,  the  parents  have  got 
in  the  way  of  going  to  town  and  leaving 
them  at  home.  So  they  are  growing  up 
in  the  midst  of  high  civilization,  igno¬ 
rant  of  much  that  would  make  their 
lives  brighter,  and  greatly  broaden  and 
strengthen  the  education  they  are  get¬ 
ting  at  the  district  school. 

During  the  berry  season,  I  make  daily 
trips  to  Akron.  On  my  afternoon  trips, 
my  youngest  boy,  eight  years  old,  ac¬ 
companies  me,  and  the  amount  that  he 
sees,  and  the  information  that  he  gathers, 
are  astonishing.  Akron  is  a  city  of  only 
30,000,  yet  it  has  many  miles  of  brick 
and  stone  pavements,  and  trolley  rail¬ 
roads,  and  the  city  fathers  are  not  a  whit 
behind  those  of  larger  cities  in  permit¬ 
ting  the  streets  to  be  torn  up  all  summer 
long  ;  so  the  building  of  sewers,  the 
laying  of  gas  and  water  pipes  and  con¬ 
nections,  the  building  of  switches,  and 
all  the  advanced  processes  necessary  in 
keeping  up  with  modern  civilization,  are 
in  sight.  My  little  boy  is  becoming  as 
familiar  with  the  construction  of  these 
things  as  city  boys  are  ;  more  so,  in  fact, 
because  it  has  the  charm  of  novelty,  and 
he  observes  much  more  carefully.  While 
I  am  making  sales  or  doing  necessary 
errands,  he  is  observing  closely  the 
methods  of  grocers  and  merchants,  and 
tells  me  how  they  carefully  arrange 
their  goods  so  as  to  hide  defects,  and  pre¬ 
sent  the  most  pleasing  appearance. 

The  progress  made  in  building  houses, 
the  peculiarities  of  their  architecture, 
the  dress  and  games  of  city  children,  the 
various  styles  of  bicycles  and  carriages, 
all  attract  his  attention,  and  lead  to 
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cess  of  that  shown  by  any  other,  and 
more  than  40  per  cent,  above  the  average.  ^ 


Hence  Royal  Baking  Powder  makes  the  light¬ 
est,  sweetest  and  most  wholesome  food. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  NEW-YORK. 
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bright  comments  and  criticisms.  The 
building  of  a  huge  chimney,  200  or  800 
feet  high,  and  the  moving  of  a  building 
to  a  difficult  place,  its  raising  and  the 
building  of  a  basement  beneath,  have  all 
been  object  lessons  of  value  day  by  day, 
in  the  practical  application  of  various 
mechanical  principles.  When  he  gets  to 
high  school  six  years  hence,  and  studies 
physics,  he  will  have  the  advantage  of 
having  seen  many  of  its  more  compli¬ 
cated  principles  in  practical,  every-day 
use.  In  the  last  four  years,  this  boy  has 
visited  Chautauqua  twice,  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls  once,  been  to  the  Lake 
Erie  islands  twice,  taking  in  Sandusky 
and  Toledo  on  one  of  the  trips.  He  has 
been  to  the  State  Fair  at  Columbus  twice, 
and  attended  a  summer  meeting  of  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  at  Zanesville. 
In  all  these  trips,  accompanying  his 
mother,  it  has  cost  nothing  for  railroad 
fare,  and  the  hotel  and  other  expenses 
attending  his  going  have  certainly  not 
cost  more  than  $40  or  $50.  Could  1  have 
given  him  instruction  and  amusement  of 
more  value  for  the  money  in  any  other 
form  ?  Last  week  I  had  to  go  to  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  took  him  with  me  ;  the  total 
expense  for  his  trip  was  $1.45,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  was  money  well  invested,  judging 
from  an  educational  point  of  view. 

During  the  Christmas  vacation,  he  and 
an  older  brother  spent  two  days  visiting 
some  cousins  in  Cleveland,  and  among 
the  things  seen  were  the  firemen  at  their 
regular  evening  drill,  the  patients  at  the 
insane  asylum  at  their  regular  work  or 
recreation,  the  beautiful  soldiers’  monu¬ 


ment,  inside  and  out,  and  many  stores, 
with  their  charming  decorations  and  dis¬ 
play  of  holiday  goods.  For  weeks  after 
this  trip,  he  had  something  fresh  to  tell 
of  what  he  saw.  The  advantages  I  have 
given  my  boys  in  the  way  of  short  trav¬ 
eling  trips,  have  been  of  great  advantage 
to  them  in  keeping  their  minds  active 
and  abreast  with  the  times,  and  I  notice 
that  it  gives  them  a  kind  of  leadership 
among  their  schoolmates.  They  have 
gained  resources  in  thought,  and  ammu¬ 
nition  for  use  in  argument,  that  are  of 
great  help  to  them.  Travel  and  getting 
around  among  folks,  give  ease  of  man¬ 
ner,  polish  and  self-reliance  that  cannot 
be  got  at  home,  and  fortunate  is  the 
child  in  these  days,  whose  parents  have 
the  disposition  and  means  to  give  it 
such  outside  helps  to  education. 

L.  B.  PIERCE. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Ladies’  House  Gown. 

This  atti  active  looking  gown  is  alto¬ 
gether  free  from  the  objections  fre¬ 
quently  made  to  house  garments  of  a 
negligee  character,  in  that  it  combines 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adv. 


the  comfort  of  a  house  dress  with  a  trim 
and  graceful  appearance.  The  full  fronts 
and  back  are  arranged  over  glove-fitted 
linings,  that  include  the  side  and  under¬ 
arm  gores,  thus  presenting  a  close  adjust¬ 
ment  at  the  sides.  The  bolero  jacket  is 
shaped  in  the  back,  to  show  the  fashion¬ 
able  godets  that  fall  from  the  yoke  in 
the  center.  It  may  be  finished  separately 
if  desired,  or  included  in  the  neck  and 
arm’s  eye  seams.  A  close  fitting  turn¬ 
over  collar  finishes  the  neck.  Patterns 
for  this  gown  are  cut  in  six  sizes,  32,  34, 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inches,  bust  measure. 

PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

Spin  cheerfully, 

Not  tearfully, 

Though  wearily  you  plod. 

Spin  carefully, 

Spin  prayerfully, 

But  leave  the  thread  to  God. 

The  shuttles  of  his  purpose  move. 

To  carry  out  his  own  design. 

Seek  not  too  soon  to  disapprove 
His  work,  nor  yet  assign 
Dark  motives,  when  with  silent  dread 
You  view  each  somber  fold, 

For  lo,  within  each  darker  thread 
There  shines  a  thread  of  gold. 

Spin  cheerfully, 

Not  tearfully, 

He  knows  the  way  you  plod  ; 

Spin  carefully, 

Spin  prayerfully, 

But  leave  the  thread  with  God. 

— Credit  Lost. 

.  ...Bbuvkke:  “Education  has  to  do 
with  the  hand,  the  head  and  the  heart.” 

- Australian  Agriculturist  :  “  Let 

your  pleasures  be  such  as  will  bring  no 
after-sorrow,  either  headache  or  heart¬ 
ache.  He  is  a  poor  financier  who  dis¬ 
counts  his  future  happiness.” 
....Professor  Wagner  (in  Germany): 
“  It  is  foolish  to  say  that  woman's  sphere 
is  exclusively  in  the  home,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  suspicion  with  which  the 
woman’s  rights  question  is  regarded, 
will  soon  be  dispelled.” 

...  .Chicago  Record  :  “  As  to  the  new 
woman,  the  best -thing  to  do  with  her  is 
to  marry  her,  love  her,  and  add  her  in¬ 
telligence  and  progressive  notions  to 
the  comforts  of  home.  ‘No  family  should 
be  without  one,’  as  the  advertisements 
say.” 

. . . . Sunday-School  Times  :  “Every  man 
has  nerves  ;  but  one  man  controls  his 
nerves,  and  we  speak  of  him  admiringly 
as  a  man  of  nerve,  while  another  man  is 
controlled  by  his  nerves,  and  we  speak 
of  him  pityingly  as  a  nervous  man.  In 
the  one  case,  the  man  is  master  ;  in  the 
other  case,  the  man  is  a  slave.” 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Evaporated  Tomatoes. — Has  any  one 
tried  evaporating  tomatoes?  If  so,  are 
they  nearly  as  good  as  canned  ?  A  re¬ 
cipe  was  given  me,  to  split  them  in 
two  and  dry  in  the  sun.  When  wanted 
for  use  let  them  soak  awhile  before  cook¬ 
ing  ;  then  cook  in  the  same  water  in 
which  they  are  soaked.  I  intend  to  try 
it.  it.  D.  B. 

Grapes  for  Winter  Use. — A  nice  way 
to  keep  grapes  is  to  remove  them  from 
the  stems  carefully,  place  a  layer  on  the 
bottom  of  a  stone  jar,  and  cover  with 
sugar ;  add  another  layer  of  grapes  and 
sugar  as  before,  until  the  jar  is  full,  the 
top  being  covered  with  sugar  about  an 
inch  thick.  Simply  cover  the  jar  to  keep 
out  dirt,  etc.,  and  you  will  be  pleased 
with  the  result.  1  have  never  seen  this 
recipe  in  print,  mbs.  fred  c.  Johnson. 

Confidence. — There  is  an  old  proverb, 
“Have  confidence,  but  be  careful  in 
whom  you  place  it,”  which  it  is  well 
to  consider.  Not  heeding  the  caution  to 
beware  in  whom  we  confide,  will  often 
bring  us  into  trouble.  Naturally  open- 
hearted,  unsuspecting  people  are  likely 
in  their  craving  for  sympathy,  to  put 
their  trust  in  apparently  loyal  friends, 
and  to  them  they  relate  their  trials, 
small  and  great,  their  family  troubles, 
perhaps,  only  to  be  betrayed  by  these 
deceivers,  and  maybe,  ridiculed  for  it  in 
their  absence.  These  false  friends  will 
often  lead  them,  by  artful  questions,  to 


tell  them  things  about  their  lives  or  ex¬ 
periences  which  'would  better  never  be 
told,  unless  to  their  nearest  and  most 
tried  friends.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
persons  who  place  their  trust  where  it 
is  betrayed,  are  much  to  be  preferred  to 
the  cold,  jealous,  reticent  ones  who  trust 
no  one,  hardly  themselves,  and  who  look 
on  all  the  world  with  suspicion.  Some¬ 
thing  goes  with  the  natural  tempera¬ 
ment  which  makes  one  either  lack  trust 
in  others,  or  be  over-confiding  in  those 
who  are  undeserving  of  it.  There  is  a 
happy  medium  between  the  two  disposi¬ 
tions,  which  is  most  desirable  to  possess. 

B.  c.  D. 
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For 

Stomach 
Or  Liver 
Troubles,  Take 


waste  of  harness  and  shoe-leather! 
Vacuum  Leather  Oil  is  best.  Get  a  can 
at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  half¬ 
pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon;  book  “How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob,  both 
free  ;  use  enough  to  find  out ;  if  you 
don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back  and  get 
the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere  —  handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Elf CDV  ENDUED  should  have  a  box  of 

Even  I  r  AlfnlEn  my  Family  Solder. 

Sent  by  mall  for  10  cents.  Address 

JAS.  CUNNINGHAM,  Dushore,  Pa. 


TO  SUBSCRIPTION 

CLUB  AGENTS 

If  you  are  working  subscriptions  business 
for  any  paper  or  contemplate  doing  so,  we 
have  something  that  will  interest  you  of 
iligh  Legitimate  Character  and  Profitable, 
Send  address  to  GIBBONS-PINKETT  CO..  Cleveland,  0. 
Reverences— Any  Bank  or  Commercial  Agency 


Received 
Highest  Awards 
At  World’s  Fair. 

After  sickness,  take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 


IG  FOUR  ROUTE 

CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO  AND 
ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY 
TO 

WESTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars  from 
New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis 

VIA 

New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  &  M.  S. 
Railway  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four 
Route  to  Destination. 


BE  Yfill  WANT  Tft  buy  a  B,1KKy’  Surrey 

SF  IUU  Vi  Mil  I  IU  Road  or  Spring  Wagon. 


send  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  We  have  all 
styles.  Our  vehicles  are  first-class,  and  prices  right. 

Kalamazoo  Buckboard  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


We  publish  a  Catalogue  of 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

If  you  are  ready  to  buy  a 
machine,  send  for  it. 

CHICAGO  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ELEGANT  CONNECTIONS 

With  all  Trunk  Lines  in  New  York  State. 
Ask  for  Tickets  via  BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

E.  O.  McCORMICK,  I>.  B.  MARTIN, 

Pass.  Traill e  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE ,  CINCINNATI ,  0. 


LANDS 


The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150, (XM)  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS.  They  are  also  largely 
interested  in,  and  call  especial  attention  to  the  000,000 
acres  of  land  In  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi, 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mlssissipp 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  induce 
inents  and  facilities  offered  to  go  to  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  Southern  Illinois  and  In  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss.  For  further  description, 
map  and  any  information,  address  or  call  upon 
E.  F.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row. 
Chicago,  Ill.;  or.  G.  W.  McGINNIS,  Assistant  Land 
Commissioner,  Memphis.  Tenn. 


EVAPORATE  YOUR  FRUIT. 

Every  farmhouse  has  some  fruit,  some  time  during  the  season,  that  goes  to 
waste,  and  that  would  be  most  valuable  during  the  winter  months,  if  it  were  dried 
and  put  away  for  use.  But  you  have  no  convenient  way  of  drying  it,  so  it  is 

thrown  out  and  lost. 


Now  what  is 
needed  to  save  all  this  waste  is  a  small, 
cheap,  convenient  drier  that  can  be 
readily  brought  into  use.  The  U.  S. 
Cook  Stove  Drier  fills  this  need  to  pei'- 
fection.  The  illustration  shows  this 
Drier  complete  on  an  ordinary  cook 
stove.  It  can  also  he  used  on  an  oil  or 
gasoline  stove.  It  has  eight  galvanized 
wire-cloth  trays,  containing  12  square 
feet  of  tray  surface.  The  dimensions 
are :  Base,  22x16  inches  ;  height,  26 
inches.  Sent  by  freight  at  the  receiver’s 
expense.  Weight,  crated,  about  27 
pounds.  It  is  always  ready,  and  with 
ordinary  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  The 
thrifty  housewife  can  make  it  pay  for 
itself  several  times  over  in  drying  fruit 
for  home  use,  and  may  he  able  to  dry 
fruit  enough  with  it  to  exchange  for  all 
the  groceries  needed  for  a  large  family. 

e  have  sold  hundreds  of  these  during 
past  years  for  $7  ;  but  we  have  been  able 
to  get  a  reduction  this  year,  and  can  now  send  it  and  The  R.  N.-Y.,  one  year,  for 
$5.  Or  we  will  send  it  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  a  club  of  12  new  subscriptions 
at  $1  each.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  should  be  in  every  home  where  fruit  is  to 
be  had,  and,  at  the  reduced  price  this  year,  we  expect  to  ship  at  least  one  thousand. 

Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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"  FREE  LUNCH.’’ 


No  doubt  mo  t  of  our  readers  know 
something  abouu  the  time  we  have  been 
having  in  New  York  City  over  the  closing 
of  saloons  on  Sunday.  Some  years  ago, 
the  politicians  passed  a  law  which  pro¬ 
hibited  Sunday  selling  of  liquor.  They 
had  a  double  purpose  in  view.  They  ex¬ 
pected  to  deceive  the  temperance  people 
of  the  State  by  making  them  think  this 
was  a  great  bit  of  moral  legislation  ;  at 
heart  they  had  no  idea  of  having  it  en¬ 
forced  properly.  The  plan  was  to  arrest 
only  those  liquor  dealers  who  were  not 
in  the  political  deal,  or  who  did  not  con¬ 
tribute  money  as  bribes  to  the  police. 
Of  course  this  left  all  the  best  trade  to 
the  rascals  who  bribed  and  thieved. 
Their  money  even  went  to  the  judges  on 
the  bench.  The  Sunday  trade  was  the 
most  profitable,  because  on  that  day 
they  had  a  chance  to  get  most  of  the 
working  man's  wages  away  from  him. 
* 

At  last  there  came  a  brave  and  honest 
man  at  the  head  of  the  police  force. 
He  said  that  law  must  be  honestly  en¬ 
forced,  and  he  made  every  saloon  shut 
up.  Of  course  they  tried  to  beat  him. 
Men  went  sneaking  into  back  doors, 
crawling  through  sewers  just  to  say 
that  they  got  a  drink  on  Sunday.  How 
that  man  was  abused  and  insulted  for 
saying  that  the  law  must  be  enforced. 
Hut  public  sentiment  was  with  him. 
The  people  are  always  on  the  right  side 
when  they  once  understand  a  question. 
The  best  people  in  the  city  upheld  him. 
The  great  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Union  met  here  and  gave  the  rum  sellers 
red  hot  shot.  That  knocked  the  pins 
from  under  them,  and  last  Sunday  they 
practically  surrendered  and  shut  up  their 
saloons.  They  found  that  police  and 
judge  meant  business  at  last ;  that 
money  and  “political  pull”  had  lost  their 
grip  this  year.  The  loss  of  this  Sunday 
trade  has  brought  ruin  to  thousands  of 
rum  sellers.  Since  June  1,  over  $1,000,000 
in  chattel  mortgages  have  been  put  on 
the  fixtures  in  these  saloons.  Down  in 
the  tenements  where  the  poor  people 
live,  there  is  less  crime,  less  drunken¬ 
ness,  more  rest  and  more  food  and  ice. 
A  good  share  of  the  money  that  formerly 
went  to  buy  Sunday  beer,  now  goes  to 
buy  fruit,  milk  or  other  necessities.  This 
is  the  general  testimony  of  those  who 
go  among  the  poor  and  note  their  con¬ 
dition. 

* 

Now  our  first  thought  about  this  is  a  political 
one.  What,  politics  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  ?  Yes,  a  very 
simple  dose  of  it  on  this  occasion.  The  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  Sunday  closing  law  shows  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  our  government.  There  are  lots  of 
good  laws,  both  State  and  National,  that  were 
passed  like  this  liquor  law  without  any  expecta¬ 
tion  of  really  putting  them  in  practice.  They 
now  sleep  like  a  dead  letter,  while  if  some  true 
and  brave  man  were  to  enforce  them,  they  would 
make  the  rogues  and  scoundrels  jump,  like  a  hot 
poker.  We  need  men  to  handle  the  reins  of 
government.  We  have  had  enough  of  rogues  and 
mere  figureheads  in  office.  Just  now,  a  dozen 
men  are  scheming  and  figuring  to  secure  the 
Presidential  nomination  next  year.  They  all 
seem  to  be  dodging  every  living  issue  for  fear 
some  one  will  really  pin  them  down  in  a  black 
and  white  promise  to  go  in  and  enforce  some  of 
these  laws  that  are  now  pigeonholed.  We  are 
tired  and  disgusted  with  such  shuffling,  and  our 
opinion  is  that  the  majority  of  the  plain  common 
people  of  this  land  are  losing  faith  in  leaders 
who  fly  the  flag  of  party  above  that  of  country. 
Give  us  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  who  will  en¬ 
force  some  of  these  dead  letter  laws  with  an  iron 
hand.  Quit  making  so  many  new  laws,  and  en¬ 
force  the  good  old  ones.  Quit  dodging  and  shuf¬ 
fling  over  the  tariff,  and  go  down  to  the  quick  and 
boldly  face  living  issues. 

* 

But,  hello  !  See  here  !  We  haven’t  said  a  word 
about  The  R.  N.-Y.  That  won’t  do  !  The  appli¬ 
cations  we  have  to  make  from  this  liquor  business, 
are  two:  In  the  first  place,  we  know  that  many 
farmers  are  suffering  and  complaining  about 
hard  times— with  reason,  too;  for  they  find  no 
cushioned  seat  on  the  saddle  this  year.  Our  point 
is  that  many  farmers  suffer,  not  because  they 
need  new  things,  so  much  as  because  they  do  not 
enforce  good  and  sound  laws  of  nature  that  are 
fixed  and  sure.  We  don’t  mean  political  laws,  but 
laws  of  cultivation, watering,  breeding,  manuring, 


selling  and  packing.  In  their  haste  fora  short  cut 
to  relief,  some  farmers  have  let  these  true  laws  of 
science  become  a  dead  letter.  The  result  is  that 
they  are  paying  bribes  and  tributes  to  a  lot  of 
scrubs  and  rogues,  who  demand  their  pay  just  as 
these  New  York  City  scoundrels  have  done.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  says,  “  Enforce  the  laws  of  true  agricul¬ 
tural  science,”  and  that  is  what  we  shall  stick  to. 

Here  is  the  other  point:  All  these  saloons  in 
the  city  give  away  what  they  call  a  “  free  lunch.” 
Some  of  these  set  quite  a  table,  and  those  who 
buy  liquor  are  invited  to  step  up  and  help  them¬ 
selves.  Now,  how  can  they  afford  to  give  away 
this  food  ?  It’s  a  simple  thing  when  you  know 
how.  This  food  is  always  seasoned  with  a  free 
hand.  Salt,  mustard  and  pepper  are  poured  into 
it.  What’s  the  result  ?  Every  man  who  eats  it, 
has  a  thirst  like  that  of  a  two-inch  steam  pump, 
and  he  drinks  twice  as  much  liquor  as  he  other¬ 
wise  would.  There  is  no  charity  in  a  “free  lunch” 
— it  is  what  you  can  call  a  “  Business  Bite,”  for 
every  mouthful  creates  an  extra  thirst  for  a  glass 
of  beer  or  something  worse. 

Some  one  might  start  in  and  say  that  our  short¬ 
term  offer  is  like  a  “free  lunch.”  In  one  sense,  it 
is.  Strictly  speaking,  we  lose  money  on  this  offer ; 
but  we  expect  to  get  it  back  when  these  short¬ 
term  subscribers  renew  in  January,  and  become 
yearly  readers.  To  that  extent,  it  is  on  the  “free 
lunch”  principle.  We  hope  that  it  will  create  a 
thirst  for  more.  But  there  is  no  extra  seasoning 
in  these  autumn  issues.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  We  shall 
print  52  issues  next  year,  and  each  one  of  them 
will  contain  the  best  work  we  are  capable  of 
crowding  into  it.  No  “free  lunch”  about  that,  but 
a  good,  square  meal. 

It  beats  all  how  the  trial  subscriptions  are  com¬ 
ing  in.  North,  East,  South  and  West  are  con¬ 
tributing.  The  winners  of  the  dollar  prizes  last 
week  were  : 

Aug.  19. — Wm.  H.  Bunting,  Lincoln  Co.,  Ont. 

20.  — D.  J.  Shanahan,  Harford  Co.,  Md. 

21.  — C.  D.  Carpenter,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

22.  — Jay  II.  Northrup,  Lawrence  Co.,  Ky. 

23.  — S.  P.  Bell,  Washington  Co.,  Md. 

24.  — V.  M.  Lord,  Winona  Co.,  Minn. 

{Continued  on  next  page.) 


Results  prove  conclusively  that  by  the  use  of  fertilizers 

rich  in  potash  the  crops  of 


Wheat  and  Ry 


and  all  winter  crops  are  largely  increased  and  the  soil  is  positively  enriched. 

We  will  cheerfully  mail  our  pamphlets  on  Potash,  its  Use  and  Abuse  on  the 
Farm  ,free  of  cost  They  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  save  you  dollars. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


NONE  SUPERIOR.  Buy  direct,  and  you  will  save  from  $5  to  $8  per  ton.  They  contain  more  available  Plant 
Food  to  the  ton  for  the  money  than  any  other  Fertilizers  sold.  They  cost  you  less  than  others  of  similar  grade 
m  A  I  1  O  F*  1  sell  for  CASH,  therefore  run  no  risk  of  bad  debts. 

U  EL  n  U  9  Q  I  have  no  DEALERS  or  AGENTS,  and  employ  no  SALESMEN. 

_______________  I  save  YOU  their  PROFITS  and  EXPENSES. 

For  Prices  and  Circular  of  Fertilizers,  Bone,  South  Carolina  Rock.  Tankage,  Agricultural  Chemicals  and 
Special  Formulae,  write  to  WILLIAM  A.  PLEASANTS,  No.  50b  East  Lombard  St..  Baltimore,  Md.u 


More  Oats  and  Straw, 
More  Corn  and  Stalk, 
More  Luscious  Fruit, 


More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Vegetables, 

More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs 

FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


Made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  scientifically-made 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  thoso  who  use  them.  Nitrate 
Soda— Sulphate  Potash— Muriate  Potash— Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh— Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphorio 
Aold— always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


Ptollannmis  gUvntisincj, 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Not  Always  Lowest  in  Price,  but  Cheapest  because  the  Best 

WOOLDRIDGE’S 


Mimmmmimtimmmrg 

EE  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  3 


SOLUBLE  ACTIVI  —SURE, 


FERTILIZER  CO., 

BOSTON  4  NEW  YORK. 


Made  from  strictly  pure  materials — NO  shoddy  or  other  useless  filler  used. 

The  best  grades  of  PURE  DISSOLVED  ANIMAL  BONE  in  connection 
with  ORCHILLA  GUANO  (a  true  Bird  Guano),  which  we  import  from  ORCHILLA 
ISLAND,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  A  FAIR  TRIAL  IS  ALL  THAT  WE  ASK. 
GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

THE  WOOLDRIDGE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

Commercial  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Do  not  pay  freight 


on  sand,  dirt,  and  organic  matter. 

Albert’s  Concentrated  Manures 

are  not  made  from  refuse  materials. 

Read  our  literature  and  learn  the  difference  between 
compounds  and  mixtures.  It  is  sent  free. 

ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO.,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


W  T  ^  To  meet  the  present 

I  I  hard  times  on  farrn- 

-M.  A  JL  ers  we  will  sell  them 

direct  Good  Fer- 
f  ^  •  tiliz ers  for 

|  1T1  ^  grain  crops 

m  Jl  JL  JL  Jl  at  the  lowest 

wholesale  prices, 
f*  $12.00  per  ton  and  upwards; 

Dissolved  South  Carolina 
Bone — the  highest  grade  made, 

Farmers  fg?ed 

Bone  Meal,  Potash  Salts,  Tankage  and 
Nitrate  Soda.  Send  for  circulars. 

Powell  Fertilizer  &  Chemical  Co. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


We  ship  our  best  A  TT  TT  |  ^ 

Screened  Canada  #\  1  J  |_i  W 

Unleached  /"A  lJ  I  1  I  v  w  J 

Hardwood  -*■  ■*-  1  ** 

at  bottom-prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston.  Mass 


JOHN  “  raritan  n.j. 


ODORLESS  Oil A  lift  delivered  at  y°ur 

IX  U  A  n  II  nea,'est  station  .for 

MINERAL  #20.00  per  ton. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  foi 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  FREE 


METAL 

WHEELSJ 

“  for  your  £ 

WAGONS 


WAGON 

WHEEL 


Sizes  30  inch  up.  Tee  Tire — 3in.  • 
face  Spokes  Riveted  to  tire.  Do  A 
not  Touch  the  Ground.  Will  N 
outwear  3  common  metal  wheels.  ^ 
Ask  your  dealer  for  J 
■JS1I  the  TICER  wheel.  V 
gnFgl  If  hejdoesn’t  know  A 
fmgl  anything  about  it,  V 
UfMI  write  us  direct.  A 

U  J  WeMI  SedMfou  • 

Send  this  to  us  T 
'M/  when  you  write,  A 

y  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co. 

r  Wheel  Dept.  Dayton,  O.  (g 


Any  size  you  want,  20  | 

to  56  in.  high.  Tires  1  = 

to  S  m.wide— hubs  to  | 

fit  any  axle.  Saves  1 

Cost  many  times  in  | 

a  season  to  have  set  j 

of  low  wheels  to  fit  f 

your  wagon  for  hauling  1 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
hogs,  kc.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Oatl’g  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MPG.  CO. 
Quincy,  XII. 


The  great  corn  crop  of  1895  Is  keeping  us  busy.  We 
are  now  selling  twice  as  many  “  Handy  Wagons  ”  or 
“Hat  Cars  ”  as  one  farmer  calls  his.  as  we  ever 
sold.  Every  man  who  owns  a  silo  or  has  10  acres  of 
corn  will  save  the  cost  of  tne  wagon  and  then  have  it 
left  to  do  all  his  farm  work  for  20  years  to  come. 
Write  at  once  for  descriptive  catalogue.  It  will  cost 
you  nothing  to  investigate. 

FARMERS’  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


WHAT  YOU  WANT 


Is  a  Separator  that  can  stand  the  tests  of  the  Experiment  Stations,  and  also  do  the  closest 
skimming  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  farm  help.  Just  such  a  Separator  as  this  you  have  in  the 


READ  WHAT  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  SAY 


From  Penn.  Ex.  Station  Dairy  School.  |  From  Indiana  Experiment  Station  Dairy  School. 

{  Your  No.  3  U.  S.  Separator,  used  dur-  ;  We  found  the  No.  3  U.  S.  Separator,  used  during  our 

)  ing  our  Private  Dairy  Course,  has  given  \  short  course  in  dairying,  to  do  all  you  claim  for  it.  The  ma- 

...  .  <  chine  seems  to  require  but  a  small  amount  of  power,  and 

perfect  satisfaction,  skimming  very  close,  >  ,  ,  .,  ,  s  .,  r  . 

1  ’  .  works  up  to  its  rated  capacity,  doing  good,  clean  skimming. 

as  low  as  0.04  of  one  per  cent,  and  this  For  example,  on  February  26,  the  machine  separated  607 
when  skimming  above  its  guaranteed  ,  pounds  per  hour,  a  test  of  the  skimmed  milk  showing  it  to 
/  capacity.  h.  haywakd,  contain  but  a  bare  trace  of  fat.  h.  c.  beckman, 

l  Asa’t  Agriculturist  Pa.  State  College.  (  Dairy  Instructor  Purdue  University. 

(  State  College,  Center  Co.,  Pa.,  April  13, ’95  {  Lafayette,  Ind.,  March  2,  1895. 

NOTE  WHAT  PRACTICAL  DAIRYMEN  FIND  IN  USING  THE  U.  S.: 

Compares  New  U.  S.  with  De  Laval.  gu'  ~  j  New  U.  S.  Easily  Excels  the  Sharpies,  which  had  the  Lead. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  our  high  frame,  No.  5  Sep-  Our  fondest  hopes  have  been  realized  with  our  first  United 

arator.  We  have  seen  the  De  Laval,  costing  the  same  as  ours,  and  I  States.  Mr.  Walker  has  just  informed  us  that,  after  a  fair  and 

think  ours  worth  two  ot  theirs  for  the  following  reasons  :  irfc.]U  impartial  trial,  the  No.  5  U.  S.  ran  lighter,  did  better  and  faster 

First,  ours  is  a  stronger  and  better  made  machine.  Second,  work  than  the  Sharpies,  and,  as  a  good  business  man,  he  retained 

ours  is  set  on  the  floor  and  has  the  inclosed  wheels.  Third,  it  has  the  U.  S.  The  agent  of  the  Sharpies  told  him  he  had  overcome 

fewer  parts,  and  after  separating  the  bowl,  empties  itself.  AWh  Ig* _  the  Davis,  Victoria,  De  Laval,  etc.,  but  that  this  was  his  first  con- 

In  regard  to  its  running,  the  more  we  run  it  the  easier  it  goes.  -.-j  test  with  the  U.  S.  A.  G.  WEBBER  &  BRO. 

We  get  a  cent  more  a  pound  for  our  butter,  and,  as  compared  with  ^  Christiana,  Del.,  July  23,  1895. 

carrying  milk  to  the  creamery,  we  get  15  cents  per  hundred  more, 
and  do  not  have  to  cai’ry  the  milk,  and  have  better  skimmed  milk 
to  feed.  We  speak  a  good  word  for  the  U.  S.  Separator  to  all  who 
are  inquiring.  edson  G.  brown. 

Middlebury,  Vt.,  July  20,  1895. 


0.03  of  1  per  cent  at  the  Vt.  Ex.  Station  Dairy  School. 

Your  No.  3  machine  handled  398  pounds  of  milk  this 
morning  at  the  rate  of  603  pounds  per  hour,  taking  but  12 % 
per  cent  of  cream,  and  leaving  but  0.03  per  cent  of  fat  in  the 
skim-milk.  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  excellence 
of  this  work.  Yours  truly,  Joseph  l.  hills, 

Director  of  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station. 

Burlington,  Vt. ,  February  2,  1895. 


Very  Little  Room  for  Improvement  in  the  New  Style. 

I  was  certainly  highly  pleased  when  I  received  the  new  style 
Separator,  No.  5,  but  when  I  started  it  up  and  tried  it,  I  was  more 
pleased  yet,  as  it  turns  so  very  easy  and  makes  so  little  noise  that 
it  leaves  very  little  room  for  improvements.  With  all  the  gearings 
inclosed,  no  grit  or  dust  can  cut  or  wear  them,  and  it  stands  so 
firmly  that  you  can  almost  run  it  without  fastening  it  to  the  floor. 
It  is  so  easy  to  change  in  the  skimming,  and  there  are  so  few  parts 
to  the  bowl,  that  it  is  a  wonder  ;  having  seen  some  other  separators 
that  have  some  30  pieces  to  clean,  where  this  has  only  a  few. 

The  new  style  U.  S.  Separator  is  certainly  an  ornament  as  well 
as  a  necessity  in  the  dairy,  and  I  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly. 

Landisville,  Pa.,  July  1,  1895.  m.  s.  nissley. 


Greatly  Pleased  with  the  New  Separator. 

I  am  16  years  of  age,  and  have  all  the  care  of  the  Separator 
that  my  father,  T.  C.  Hill,  purchased  from  you.  It  is  a  No.  5  Sep¬ 
arator  with  the  high  frame,  and  is  just  right  to  work  and  adjust 
easily.  It  is  so  simple  that  I  have  had  no  trouble  whatever.  We 
think  it  perfect.  I  put  through  251  pounds  in  42  minutes  last  night 
with  perfect  ease,  and  do  the  same  twice  a  day.  After  setting  some 
of  the  milk  not  a  drop  of  cream  would  rise,  and  I  feel  safe  in  say¬ 
ing  that  it  separates  all  the  cream.  We  are  much  pleased  with  the 
machine.  monroe  m.  hill. 

Charlotte,  Vt.,  June  18,  1895. 


PERFECT  IN  SEPARATION. 
FINEST  QUALITY  OF  CREAM 


LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

NO  GEARS  EXPOSED 


$75.00  and  up,  according  to  Size  and  Capacity.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT 


AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 


Muskmelons.  Md.,  prime,  per  bbl .  50@1  25 

Mrt.,  prime,  per  carrier .  25®  76 

South  Jersey  Gem,  per  bbl .  50@1  25 

Upper  J’y,  Gem  and  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl.  75®  1  iiO 

Hackensack,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

Watermelons,  choice,  per  100  .  14  00®  — 

Boor  to  good,  per  100 .  6  00®  12  00 

Per  car-load .  75  00®  175  00 

GAME 

Woodcock,  fresh,  per  pair . 

Quail,  frozen,  per  doz . 

Partridges,  Fresh,  per  pair . 

Frozen,  undrawn,  per  pair . 

Frozen,  drawn,  per  pair . 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair . 

Frozen,  dark,  per  pair . . 

Frozen,  pin-tall,  per  pair . 

English  snipe,  frozen,  per  doz . 

Golden  plover,  frozen,  per  doz . 

Grass  plover,  frozen,  per  doz . 

Small  snipe,  frozen,  per  doz . 

Blackbirds,  per  doz . 

Venison,  saddles,  per  lb . 

POULTRY — LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair. 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100... 

Cauliflower,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Celery,  Michigan,  per  doz  . 

Jersey,  per  doz  roots . 

Cucumbers.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Long  Island,  pickles,  per  1,000 _ 

Jersey,  pickles,  per  1,000 . 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  box . 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  1,000 . 

Lima  beans,  Jersey  flat,  per  bag . 

Jersey,  potato,  per  bag . 

Onions,  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Per  basket . 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  . 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl  .. 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl . 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  Southern  Jersey,  per  box. 

Upper  Jersey,  per  box . 

MILK  AND  CREAM, 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  21,527  cans  of  milk, 
240  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  760  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.35  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


PALMER  &  FROST 


(CONTINUED.) 

Space  is  short  this  week,  hut  we  must  find  room 
for  these  notes: 

Thank  you  for  the  information  about  seed;  that 
alone  wil!  save  me  nearly  $400.  If  farmers  only 
knew  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  every  one  would 
take  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  work  for  it,  too.  I  know 
of  no  other  publication  that  works  for  its  readers 
as  you  do  for  yours  ;  you  give  us  help  that  helps. 

Louisiana.  c.  c. 

“  Help  that  helps  !”  That’s  good  enough.  That’s 
enforcement  of  a  sound  old  law.  No  extra  salt  in 
that  ‘‘free  lunch.” 

Here’s  a  little  letter  from  a  Massachusetts  boy 
who  took  his  father’s  place  as  a  canvasser: 

I  started  witli  a  sheep  paper  that  didn’t  take. 
I  found  that  I  was  on  the  wrong  tack,  and  so  I 
took  a  strawberry  paper;  I  captured  the  store¬ 
keeper  and  the  minister.  I  sent  their  names  to 
you  for  trial  subscriptions.  Next  week,  I  shall  go 
among  the  farmers,  and  am  in  hopes  to  get  a  long 
list  of  names.  Walter  b.  douglas. 

Age  11  years. 

Hurrah  for  that  boy.  Don’t  you  see  the  point  ? 
One  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  didn’t  hit  these  men, 
but  another  one  knocked  the  opposition  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  them.  What  a  lesson  that  is  to  the 
faint-hearted  ones  who  back  out  at  a  man’s  first 
“  No  ”!  It  also  shows  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  varied 
enough  to  suit  them  all.  Keep  at  them  !  Make 
life  a  trial  till  they  turn  the  rest  of  this  year  into 
a  trial  subscription. 


Successor*  to 

G.  8.  PALMER  and  PALMER,  RIVHNBURG  A  CO., 
Established  1869. 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
1(56  Keade  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


MARKETS 


BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras  . 
Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

8tate  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras. 

Firsts  . 

Seconds .  . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts. 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  firkins,  June . 

Firkins,  current  make . 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 

First . 

Current  make,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 


90®  1  (JO 
1  75®2  25 
1  00®  - 
85®  1  00 
50®  75 
50@1  25 
1  25®  1  35 
1  00®  1  25 
1  75®  2  25 
1  75@2  25 
1  00®  1  25 
25®  30 
15®  20 
14®  16 


,19)6@20 
.20  @— 
.17  @18 
.15  @16 
.13  @14 
.18)6®- 
.16  @17)6 
14  @15 
.16  @17 
.14  @15 
.12  @13 
.14  @15 
.11  @12 
.  9)6@10 
.12  @14 
•  10)6@11 
.  9)6®  10 
.11)6@12)C 
10)6@ll)6 
,11)6@12 
11  @— 
@— 

.10)6@11 
.10  ©10  % 

.8  @9)6 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SHIP  YOUR 


to  responsible  parties  who  will  get  you  highest  market 
prices  for  fine  goods  ?  Choice  Creamery  Butter  and 
Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs  a  specialty.  Apply  to 
GAItNEB  &  CO.,  32  Little  12th  Ht.,  NewYork, 
before  shipping  elsewhere,  lief.:  Gansevoort  Bank 


WILLIAM  H.  COHEN  &  CO 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 
Our  Specialties  are 


229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
Also  Packers  of  First-class  Canned  Goods. 


EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) . 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks . 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks . 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice  ... 
Western,  northerly  sections,  choice.... 
Western,  southerly  sections,  choice  .. 
Southwestern,  fair,  30-36  doz  per  case, 

Western  culls,  per  30-doz  case . . 

Ungraded,  Der  30-doz  case . 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

headquarters fok 

Fruits  and  Produce 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 


Recoivo  and  Bell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 


The  egg  market  is  a  little  stronger. 

The  huckleberry  season  is  nearly  at  an  end. 

Large  quantities  of  Bartlett  pears  are  being  put 
into  cold  storage. 

Forest  fires  have  been  ravaging  the  cranberry 
bogs  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey. 

Hops  are  about  as  low  as  ever  known,  and  the 
prospect  ahead  doesn’t  seem  to  be  very  encour¬ 
aging. 

Good,  large,  fine  turnips  are  selling  at  prices 
that  would  hardly  pay  the  freight  and  for  the 
barrels  containing  them. 

The  Connecticut  peach  crop,  which  will  soon 
be  ready  for  market,  is  said  not  to  have  been  ex¬ 
celled  by  that  of  any  previous  year. 

A  large  shipment  of  potatoes  came  in  from  the 
South  on  Wednesday,  and,  as  the  stock  was  good, 
sold  for  about  the  price  of  nearby  potatoes. 

There  came  the  nearest  to  being  a  peach  glut 
this  week,  of  any  time  this  year.  A  large  supply 
happened  to  reach  the  market  at  once,  that  was 
all. 

Tobacco  is  being  harvested  in  Connecticut,  and 
the  crop  is  said  to  be  fine,  the  season  having  been 
generally  favorable.  Some  are  reported  to  have 
sold  for  22  to  25  cents  per  pound  in  the  bundle, 
which  is  much  in  advance  of  last  year. 

The  muskmelon  market  has  been  demoralized 
this  season,  and  prices  have  been  low.  Although 
receipts  have  been  large,  the  principal  reason  for 
the  depression  is  said  to  have  been  the  poor  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  melons,  which  reduced  consumption, 
hence  limited  the  demand 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Auples,  Near-by,  Gravenstein,  per  bbl . 

Near-by,  Alexander,  per  bbl . 

Near-by,  Duchess  of  ().,  per  bbl  . 

Nearby,  Blush,,  per  bbl . 

Near-by,  Codling,  per  bbl . . 

Near-by,  20-oz.,  per  bbl  . 

Near-by,  Orange  Pippin,  per  bbl . 

Near-by,  Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 

Near-by,  Summer  Pippin,  per  bbl . . 

Near-by,  windfalls,  per  bbl . 

Grapes.  S.  C  ,  Delaware,  per  case . 

N.  C.,  Delaware,  per  ease . 

N.  C.,  Niagara,  per  case . 

J’y,  Md.  and  Del.,  com’n  black,  per  case. 

Va.,  and  N.  C..  black,  per  case . 

Va.,  Delaware,  per  5-lb  basket . 

Va.,  Niagara,  per  5-lb  basket . 

Va.,  Concord,  per  10-lb  basket . 

Va.,  Ives,  per  10-lb  basket . 

Up  River,  Moore’s  Early,  per  case . 

Up-River,  Champion,  per  40-lb  case . 

Up  River,  Moore’s  Early,  per  10-lb  bkt. . . 

Up-Kiver,  Ives,  per  10-lb  basket . 

Up-River,  Delaware,  per  5-lb  basket . 

Peaches,  Del.  and  Md.,  per  crate . 

Del.  and  Md.,  yellow,  extra,  per  basket.. 
Del.  and  Md.,  yellow,  prime,  per  basket.. 
Del.  and  Md.,  red  &  white,  extra,  per  bkt. 
Del.  and  Md.,  red  &  white,  plain,  per  bkt. 

Del.  and  Md.,  poor,  per  basket . 

Jersey,  extra,  per  basket . 

Jersey,  plain,  per  basket . 

Jersey,  small  and  poor,  per  basket . 

Pears.  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 

Bartlett,  per  keg . 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  per  bbl . . 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  per  keg . 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl . 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 

Near-by,  common,  per  bbl . 


Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Marliet  Report*,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA 

(CT'lr.auirles  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


.1  25@1  50 
.  1  50@2  25 
1  25®  1  75 
1  25®  1  50 
.1  00@1  50 
.1  25®  1  50 
.  1  00®  1  50 
.1  00®  1  50 
.1  00@1  25 
.  40®  50 
.1  00@1  25 
.1  00@1  25 
.  7501  00 
.  50®  1  00 
.  50®  75 
.  20@  25 
.  18@  20 
15®  20 
.  8®  12 
.  5001  12 
,  40@  75 
15®  20 
.  10®  12 
15®  20 
,  7501  25 
9031  25 
.  60@  89 
,  75®  1  00 
.  50®  65 
.  30®  40 
65®  85 
.  40®  60 
30@  35 
1  50@2  50 
75®  1  25 
1  25®  2  00 
75@1  00 
1  25®  1  50 
1  00®  1  25 
.  50©1  25 


Shippers  and  Producers 


of  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  desir¬ 
ing  a  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  G.  G.  WETTEUAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton.  Pa. 


COTSWOLD  SHEEP 


The  best  bred  to  cross  on  common  sheep  to  get  large 
early  lambs.  Some  fine  Ram  lambs.  Yearlings  and 
Breeding  Ewes  for  sale  cheap.  Address 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO..  Moreton  Farm  (P.  O.),  N.  Y. 


$U,$cdtanr0u£  gulmlh'infl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorkeu. 


WINTER  OATS 


We  offer  a  limited  quantity  of  Virginia  Winter  Oats 
for  Seed  at  60  cents  per  bushel. 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Fine  layer  plants  of  Parker  Earle,  Holland,  Mary, 
Lady  Thompson.  Rio,  No  Name,  Tennessee  Prolific, 
Belle,  Blsel,  Cyclone,  Marshall:  125  plants  of  either 
or  assorted  by  mail  for  $1.  Greenville.  Bubach.  Day- 
ton,  Van  Deman,  and  50  others  at  60c.  per  100  prepaid. 

WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


el  —Beautiful  farm  in  central  Ohio; 
water,  fruit  and  buildings  in 
abundance.  Call  on  or  address 
1470  Fair  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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HOW  XT  IS  DISTRIBUTED. 

Part  IV. 

It  will  be  evident  to  any  fair-minded 
person  that  the  life  principles  adopted 
by  the  Shakers  have  resulted  in  physical 
and  financial  good.  There  were  men  and 
women  long  past  four  score  and  ten, 
erect  and  active,  and  in  full  possession 
of  their  faculties.  It  was  an  inspiring 
sight  to  see  these  elderly  people  retain¬ 
ing  their  vigor  and  smiling  peacefully  at 
the  usual  infirmities  of  age.  Medicines 
and  medical  treatment  are  little  needed 
here.  The  rules  of  living  are  very  sim¬ 
ple.  Plenty  of  pure,  wholesome  food, 
long  hours  of  sleep,  work  and  personal 
cleanliness,  no  stimulants,  pure  hearts 
and  lives,  and  freedom  from  worry,  care, 
jealousies  or  strife  !  That  is  the  secret 
of  the  health  and  contentment  found  in 
this  Shaker  village. 

There  was  something  touching  in  the 
relations  between  the  older  women  and 
their  younger  sisters.  With  what  tender¬ 
ness  they  were  cared  for  and  visited  ! 
There  are  few  mothers  who  receive  the 
loving  care  and  attention  from  their 
daughters  that  these  elderly  women  re¬ 
ceive  at  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
bound  to  them  only  by  this  community 
tie.  This  loving  family  spirit  was  evi¬ 
dent  everywhere  in  the  village.  It  was 
evident  to  us  that,  at  least  so  far  as 
personal  relations  were  concerned,  this 
community  family  tie  was  stronger  than 
that  in  the  average  private  family.  The 
Shaker  reason  for  that  is  that  selfishness 
and  personal  greed  will,  if  not  checked, 
prove  stronger  than  ties  of  blood  ! 

Dinner  time  came  while  we  were  dis¬ 
cussing  such  questions  with  one  of  the 
elders.  We  did  not  eat  with  the  Shaker 
family,  but  were  served  in  a  room  by 
ourselves.  It  was  an  excellent  dinner  of 
meat,  vegetables,  fruits  of  various  kinds, 
plum  pudding,  bread  and  butter,  milk 
and  tea.  The  Shakers,  as  a  rule,  eat  but 
little  meat — some  are  vegetarians.  No 
liquors  are  ever  used.  Years  ago,  some 
of  the  older  members  used  tobacco,  but 
now  it  is  never  seen.  Framed  on  the 
wall  of  one  of  the  rooms,  was  the  follow¬ 
ing  bit  of  verse.  Happily  we  read  it 
before  going  to  the  table,  so  we  were 
able  to  accept  this  gentle  hint : 

TABLE  MONITOR. 

Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that 
nothing  be  lost.  — Christ. 

Here,  then,  is  the  pattern  which  Jesus  has  set ; 
And  His  good  example  we  cannot  forget  : 

With  thanks  for  His  blessings,  His  word  we’ll 
obey  ; 

But  on  this  occasion  we’ve  somewhat  to  say. 

We  wish  to  speak  plainly  and  use  no  deceit  ; 

We  like  to  see  fragments  left  wholesome  and  neat. 
To  customs  and  fashion  we  make  no  pretense  ; 

Yet  think  we  can  tell  what  belongs  to  good  sense. 
What  we  deem  good  order,  we’re  willing  to  state; 
Eat  hearty  and  decent  and  clear  out  our  plate  : 

Be  thankful  to  Heaven  for  what  we  receive, 

And  not  make  a  mixture  or  compound  to  leave. 

We  find  of  those  bounties  which  Heaven  does  give, 
That  some  live  to  eat,  and  some  eat  to  live— 

That  some  think  of  nothing  but  pleasing  the  taste, 
And  care  very  little  how  much  they  do  waste. 
Though  Heaven  has  blessed  us  with  plenty  of 
food  : 

Bread,  butter  and  honey,  and  all  that  is  good  ; 

We  loathe  to  see  mixtures  where  gentle  folks  dine, 
Which  scarcely  look  fit  for  the  poultry  or  swine. 
We  often  find  left  on  the  same  china  dish, 

Meat,  apple  sauce,  pickle,  brown  bread  and  minc’d 
fish. 

Another’s  replenished  with  butter  and  cheese, 
With  pie,  cake  and  toast,  perhaps,  added  to  these. 
Now  if  any  virtue  in  this  can  be  shown. 

By  peasant,  by  lawyer  or  king  on  the  throne, 

We  freely  will  forfeit  whatever  we’ve  said 
And  call  it  a  virtue  to  waste  meat  and  bread. 

Let  none  be  offended  at  what  we  here  say  ; 

We  candidly  ask  you,  Is  that  the  best  way  ? 

If  not,  lay  such  customs  and  fashions  aside, 

And  take  this  monitor  henceforth  for  your  guide. 

After  dinner,  we  were  permitted  to 
look  over  the  living  houses.  Everything 
was  much  neater  than  wax  in  its  original 
state,  □  The  windows,  floors  and  wood¬ 


work  were  almost  painfully  clean  every¬ 
where.  There  were  clean  towels  even 
over  the  horse  trough  ! 

“  How  do  you  manage  to  keep  such  a 
polish  on  everything  ?  ”  we  asked  of  one 
of  the  women. 

Her  answer  was  a  suggestive  gesture 
with  an  imaginary  scrubbing  brush. 

The  diningroom  tables  were  covered 
with  shining  oil  cloth.  The  castors  hold¬ 
ing  salt,  pepper,  etc.,  swing  on  strings 
or  small  chains  atl ached  to  the  wall 
above.  The  men  sat  at  one  table,  and 
the  women  at  another.  Formerly  it  was 
their  habit  to  kneel  together  before  the 
meal  and  again  after  it.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  habit  is  still  kept  up. 
We  understand  that  the  meals  are  eaten 
in  silence,  no  attempt  being  made  to 
make  them  pleasant  family  gatherings 
as  is  done  in  private  homes.  The  kitchen 
was  a  model  for  household  convenience. 
The  average  farmer's  wife  has  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  ease  and  comfort  with 
which  these  Shaker  women  perform 
their  household  labors.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  here  of  the  spirit  which  prompts  the 
men  folks  to  purchase  comfortable  and 
helpful  machinery  and  leave  the  wife 
and  daughter  with  a  broken  old  stove, 
and  a  crazy  pump.  The  women  here  are 
the  equals  of  the  men,  and  their  right 
to  enjoy  the  profits  of  the  community  is 
recognized  by  all.  They,  therefore,  have 
the  benefit  of  every  industrial  aid  tha  t  is 
really  helpful.  We  wish  that  we  could 
give  a  photograph  of  that  kitchen  to 
show  some  of  our  farmers’  wives  how 
they  have  been  left  behind  in  a  division 
of  the  farm’s  resources  ! 

Before  visiting  the  village,  our  im¬ 
pression  was  that  the  Shakers  were  close 
and  narrow — keeping  their  young  people 
away  from  the  literature  of  the  day. 
That  is  a  mistake.  Their  library  and 
readingrooms  are  well  stocked  with  ex¬ 
cellent  books  and  papers,  and  the  people 
with  whom  I  talked  showed  a  surprising 
knowledge  of  the  world’s  affairs.  A 
beautiful  hall  has  been  fitted  up  for 
week  day  meetings  and  social  gather¬ 
ings.  They  consider  it  an  excellent  plan 
for  the  whole  family  to  meet  in  the 
evening,  and  sing  a  hymn,  or  talk  on 
some  subject  of  interest.  We  saw  several 
organs  and  pianos,  and  a  collection  of 
music  ranging  from  “  Gospel  Hymns”  to 
popular  airs  of  the  day.  The  Shakers 
frequently  take  long  journeys  together, 
visiting  places  of  public  interest. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things 
connected  with  the  visit  was  the  freedom 
with  which  these  Shakers  discussed  their 
life,  its  past  and  its  prospects.  We  asked 
men  and  women  alike,  “  Are  you  happy 
here  ?  Would  you  not  like  to  go  away 
and  have  a  home  of  your  own  ?  ”  The 
answers  were  always  frank  and  kindly. 
One  woman’s  answer  was  typical  : 

“  No,  I  do  not  care  to  leave  this  place. 
It  is  my  home,  and  I  am  happy  here.  I 
have  friends  and  relatives  out  in  the 
world.  They  come  to  see  me  and  go 
away.  They  have  cares  and  troubles  that 
I  know  nothing  of.  Compare  the  life  of 
the  average  farmer’s  wife  with  our  peace¬ 
ful  living,  and  tell  us  wherein  they  are 
better  off  !  ” 

The  dress  of  the  Shakers  is  plain  and 
neat,  but  not  so  unique  and  striking  as 
in  former  years.  The  men  mostly  wear 
broad-brimmed  hats,  and  the  women 
wear  their  sunbonnets.  This  clothing 
is  all  made  at  home.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  their  personal  conduct  was  governed 
by  moral  rather  than  by  spiritual  rules. 
In  one  of  their  little  books  on  “  Rules  of 
Deportment.”  we  are  told  the  story  of  a 
little  boy  who  saw  his  father  making  a 
wooden  trough.  He  said  : 

“  What  are  you  making  that  for, 
father  ?  ” 

“  For  your  grandfather.  He  is  such  an 
old  man  that  he  cannot  eat  as  he  should, 
so  we  will  make  him  this  trough  to  eat 
from  !  ” 

The  little  boy  thought  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  “  Father,  when  you  get  to  be 
as  old  as  grandfather  is,  shall  1  have  to 
make  a  trough  for  you  ?  ” 


In  the  same  little  book,  is  to  be  found 
the  following  : 

NEEDFUL  COUNSEL. 

He  thathearkeneth  unto  counsel  is  wise. — Prov. 
xii.,  15 

Whoever  would  live  long  and  happy,  let  him 
observe  the  following  rules : 

Let  your  thoughts  be  rational,  solid,  godly. 

Let  your  conversation  be  little,  useful,  true. 

Let  your  conduct  be  profitable,  virtuous,  charit¬ 
able. 

Let  your  manners  be  sober,  courteous,  cheerful. 
Let  your  diet  be  temperate,  wholesome,  sober. 

Let  your  apparel  be  frugal,  neat,  comely. 

Let  your  sleep  be  moderate,  quiet,  seasonable. 

Let  your  prayers  be  short,  devout,  sincere. 

Let  your  recreations  be  lawful,  brief,  seldom. 

Let  your  reflections  be  of  death  and  a  future  state. 

The  Shakers  pay  their  taxes  promptly 
and  cheerfully,  but  do  not  vote.  When 
asked  why,  they  explain  that  if  they 
voted  they  would  perhaps  be  called  upon 
to  fight.  They  oppose  all  wars  and  strife, 
and  one  great  criticism  they  have  for 
other  churches  is  that  they  have,  at 
times,  actually  helped  and  encouraged 
war  and  fighting.  In  the  little  book 
mentioned  above,  are  certain  “mathe¬ 
matical  questions  ”  which  satirize  the 
Christians  who  believe  that  war  is  ever 
justifiable.  Here  are  three  of  them  : 

If  a  family  of  10  persons  have  no  right  to  wage 
war  on  another  family,  how  many  families  must 
combine  to  acquire  the  right  to  make  war  ? 

If  the  laws  of  God  require  every  Christian  to 
love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  to  love  even  his 
enemies  and  not  to  render  evil  for  evil,  how  many 
Christians  must  be  associated  in  a  war  to  super¬ 
sede  the  authority  of  the  Divine  precepts  ? 

If  the  chief  of  a  small  band  of  private  robbers 
or  pirates,  be  deserving  of  a  gallows  15  feet  high 
for  causing  the  death  of  five  men,  what  should  be 
the  height  of  a  gallows  for  the  chief  of  a  great 
nation  who  has  caused  the  death  of  200,030  men? 

But  in  spite  of  this  pure  and  simple 
living,  the  Shakers  are  dwindling  away. 
They  have  now  but  a  fraction  of  their 
former  numbers.  They  cannot  hold  the 
young  men.  The  great  industrial  changes 
in  the  outside  world  have  not  only 
swept  away  their  business,  but  also 
proved  too  strong  for  their  home  ties. 
The  older  men  sadly  admit  this  ;  yet 
they  are  not  discouraged,  for  they  have 
great  faith  that  the  right,  as  they  see  it, 
must  at  last  prevail,  and  that  their  sect 
will  soon  revive  and  become  stronger 
than  ever. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  if  your 
losses  in  numbers  continue  ?  ”  we  asked. 

“  We’ll  hold  the  fort  still  !”  was  the 
prompt  answer  from  one  of  the  women. 

We  must  say  here  that  in  matters  of 
business  honor,  and  in  dealing  with  their 
fellow  men,  no  body  of  people  stand 
higher  than  the  Shakers.  Not  a  breath 
of  suspicion  is  heard  against  them 

Having  described  their  social  life,  we 
may  now  take  up  the  business  and  finan¬ 
cial  aspects  of  this  and  other  American 
communities. 
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CLEEPY,  DULL, 

languid  and  morose,  is 
the  way  you  feel  when 
your  liver  fails  to  do 
its  work  properly;  in 
consequence  you  suf¬ 
fer  from  indigestion, 
biliousness,  and  dys¬ 
pepsia.  You  have  a  “don’t 
care”  spirit  and  a  “played 
out  ”  feeling,  and  everything 

1  tires  you. 

To  set  the  liver  in  action, 
purify  and  enrich  the  blood, 
and  to  strengthen  and  vitalize 
the  whole  system,  take  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery.  Having  a  peculiar 
tonic  effect  upon  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  it 
makes  a  lasting  cure  of  all  stomach,  liver 
and  bowel  disorders.  By  increasing  the 
blood  supply,  as  well  as  enriching  it,  all  the 
organs  of  the  body  are  strengthened,  and  the 
nerves  are  fed  on  pure,  rich  blood. 

Neuralgia  is  the  “  cry  of  the  starved  nerves 
for  food  ” ;  nervous  debility  and  exhaustion, 
sleeplessness  and  nervous  prostration  are  in 
most  instances  the  direct  result  of  a  starved 
condition  of  the  blood.  The  true  way  to 
cure  these  ailments  permanently  is  to  take 
the  “Golden  Medical  Discovery,”  which 
was  discovered  and  prescribed  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  physician,  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  at  present 
chief  consulting  physician  and  specialist  to 
the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  If  you  want  a  medical  opin¬ 
ion  on  your  case,  write  him.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing. 

A  Book  of  136  pages  on  “Diseases  of  the 
Digestive  Organs,”  will  be  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  postage,  six  cents.  It 
contains  names,  addresses  and  reproduced 
photographs  of  a  vast  number  of  people 
who  have  been  cured  of  dyspepsia,  “liver 
complaint,”  chronic  diarrhea,  and  kindred 
ailments  by  the  use  of  “Golden  Medical 
Discovery.  ” 

“LIVER  COMPLAINT.” 

Climax,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Sir — A  few  of  my  symptoms  were  heart¬ 
burn  and  fullness  after  eating;  sometimes  pain 
in  my  bowels  and  bad  taste  in  my  mouth;  some¬ 
times  I  was  feverish,  with  hot  flushes  over  skin. 
After  taking  your  “  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ” 
I  was  relieved  of  all  these  symptoms  and  I  feel 
perfectly  well.  Yours  truly, 


I  A  GOOD  HORSE 

H  deserves  a  comfortable  home.  Line  g 

n  your  box  stalls,  and  sheathe  your  barns  y 
0  and  all  out-buildings  with  W 
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Neponset 

Water-Proof 


Roofing  Fabric 

Better  than  shingles,  and  costs  less. 
Takes  the  place  of  back  plaster  in  dwell¬ 
ing  houses.  Will  not  crack  or  crumble. 


A  little  girl  protected  from  the  rain  with  a  sheet 

f  “  Ne  *."*»-* 


of  “  Neponset”  is  the  trade  mark. 


^  Neponset  Black  Building  Paper 

ft  for  inside  lining.  Better  than  tarred  o 
ft  paper;  odorless  and  clean. 

ft  nKTSp 1  Full  particulars  Q 

ft  UIcjE?  (  and  samples  free.  y 

ft  F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass.  8 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 
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[  You  Can  Lay  It  Yourself.  I 
JP.&B.  Ruberold  Roofing; 

2  PERFECTLY  WATERPROOF. 

z  DURABLE — :.*0  TAR — ODORLESS.  « 

S  WILL  NOT  TAINT  WATER.  “ 

•]  Specially  adapted  for  £ 

z  Dwellings,  Barns,  Sheds  and  all  Outbuildings,  n 
§  Carriage  and  Poultry  Houses,  etc.  z 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  jj 

5  2  Liberty  Street,  -  -  NEW  YORK.  • 

E  Send  for  samples  and  prices.  ; 
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Can  bo  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE  I 
FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roofs, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  Street.  N.  Y 


World’s  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
^Roofing  Co.  awarded 

_  _ Medal  and  Diploma 

PATENT  CAP  HOOFING  at  World’s 
iolmnhian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu- 
t^turers  of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ikxling,  xrc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 


SHINGLES. 

Don’t  be  deceived  with  poor  Metal  Sheet  Roofing.  Our 
PAINTED  TIN  SHINGLES  are  more  durable 
than  it  is  possible  to  make  a  tin  roof,  put  on  in  the 
old  stvle.  Our  GALVANIZED  SHINGLES 
are  both  RUST  and  RAIN  PROOF  WITHOUT  PAINT¬ 
ING.  No  others  are. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J, 

liT  Look  for  this  ad.  every  other  week. 


AGENTS  WANTED  for 

IRON  AND  STEEL  ROOFING 

CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  CO., 

57  Sigler  Street.  NILES.  OHIO. 


CALIFORNIA  COLONY. 

Desirable  families  only.  Small  capital  necessary. 
Five  to  40  acres  in  each  farm.  One  acre  keeps  a  cow 
aDd  calf  the  entire  year.  Poultry  profitable.  All 
kinds  of  fruit.  Vegetables  planted  and  harvested  365 
days  In  the  year.  Perfect  irrigation.  No  malaria. 
150  miles  froui’San  Francisco.  Schools,  etc.  Over  500 
people  now  settled.  Fastest  growing  colonv  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  B.  MARKS,  Box  175,  Omaha,  Neb. 


I  fin  If  0  liTLl— Do  you  want  an  old  Homestead  ? 
LUUiV  OUUIn  2,000  broad  acres.  Price  named 
will  astonish  you.  Address  Box  61,  Richmond,  Va. 


LONG 'ISLAND  FARMS 


specialty. 
Inclose  2-c. 

stamp  for  answer.  JOHN  H.  WEBSTER, 

Room  5.  No.  21  Beekman  St.,  New  York  City 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Cut  Bone  and  Hens. — A.  W.  P.  should 
feed  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  fresh 
cut  green  bone  to  his  flock  of  12  hens, 
every  other  day.  I  made  a  small  V- 
shaped  trough  which  prevents  the  bone 
getting  on  the  ground,  and  becoming 
dirty  and  unfit  to  eat.  m.  j.  s. 

Denver,  Colo. 

Sheep  from  Argentine. — It  is  said 
that  upwards  of  50,000  live  wethers  per 
month  are  exported  from  Argentine,  and 
that  the  business  is  likely  to  he  extended 
to  a  much  larger  extent.  The  Royal 
Mail  Steamship  Company  are  to  start 
six  new  steamers  for  the  transportation 
of  live  stock  between  that  country  and 
Europe.  These  are  mutton  sheep.  What 
are  our  sheep  breeders  doing,  mean¬ 
while  ? 

Poisoned  Chicken  for  Hawks. — Is 
there  any  drug  that  can  be  put  in 
chicken  feed  that  will  kill  a  hawk  which 
may  chance  to  eat  the  chicken,  yet  not 
hurt  the  chicken  ?  If  so,  what  amount 
for  any  given  quantity  of  feed  ?  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  I  have  heard 
of  such  a  drug,  hut  am  not  sure. 

Milford,  Pa.  H.  e.  f. 

It.  N.-Y. — No.  The  thing  is  not  prac¬ 
ticable,  though  we  have  seen  it  recom¬ 
mended  by  persons  who  would  have 
difficulty  in  telling  a  hawk  from  a 
chicken.  Poison  that  would  kill  the 
hawk,  would  kill  the  chicken  long  before 
the  hawk  could  get  near  it. 

Green  Cut  Bone. — I  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  for  some  time  and  the  best  re¬ 
sults  I  have  is  to  feed  about  one  ounce 
of  green  cut  bone  to  each  hen,  per  day. 
I  feed  sunflower  seeds  twice  a  week  at 
night,  corn  and  wheat  alternate  nights, 
and  give  them  all  they  will  eat ;  but  I 
feed  very  sparingly  mornings,  and  throw 
small  grain  in  the  litter  and  they  are 
busy  all  day.  During  the  summer  I  do 
not  feed  at  all,  as  my  fowls  have  the  run 
of  the  farm,  and  they  have  paid  for 
themselves  many  times  this  season  in 
destroying  the  grasshoppers,  which  are 
very  thick  here.  The  latter  are  destroy¬ 
ing  beans  and  grain  completely  about 
here,  and  corn  fields  are  alive  with  them. 

Waterville,  N.  Y.  G.  <T.  f. 

Here  is  a  Danish  method  of  prevent¬ 
ing  mites  in  cheese,  as  given  in  the  Dairy 
World : 

The  ceiling,  walls,  floor  and  shelving  of  the  cur¬ 
ing  room  are  whitewashed  several  times  until 
the  mites  are  destroyed.  The  cheese  is  first  placed 
in  a  brine  bath  for  24  hours,  and  then  in  the  cur¬ 
ing  room  for  14  days,  during  which  time  it  is 
wiped  off  daily.  After  14  days  it  is  thoroughly 
scraped  and  washed  in  lime  water,  placed  on 
shelves  and  kept  clean;  if  a  layer  of  slimy  mold 
should  again  appear,  the  cheese  must  again  be 
scraped  and  washed  with  lime. 

More  than  $1,000,000  are  sent  from 
this  country  to  Europe  every  year  for 
cheese.  What’s  the  matter  with  making 
these  cheese  here  ?  Judging  from  some 
of  the  butter  that  comes  to  this  market, 
we  can  make  cheese  that  smells  just  as 
bad  as  any  of  the  foreign  product. 

A  Farmer’s  Story. — I  have  never  been 
any  hand  to  doctor  stock  ;  I  don’t  believe 
that  it  is  profitable  to  fuss  with  stock  to 
any  great  extent.  A  long  experience 
has  led  me  to  this  conclusion.  I  keep 
all  my  stable  floors  in  good  order,  and 
have  come  to  believe  that  this  is  more 
essential  than  night  watching  and  medi¬ 
cines.  I  have  always  been  around  to 
see  all  of  my  stock  just  before  retiring, 
but  never,  during  my  whole  life,  have  I 
saved  more  than  a  single  creature.  I 
have  a  neighbor  who  manages  to  lose  an 
average  of  one  horse  per  year.  He  feeds 
his  horses  all  the  hay  they  will  eat, 
waters  only  once  per  day,  and  then 
allows  all  they  will  drink,  even  when  it 
is  almost  at  a  freezing  temperature. 
He  called  me  out  once  in  the  night  and 
wanted  me  to  come  right  down  because 
“  old  Fan  ”  was  sick.  I  told  him  that  I 
did  not  know  anything  about  dosing,  but 
that  I  would  accompany  him  as  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  I  found  the  snow  -  sifting  ^through 


the  cracks  of  the  barn  on  an  old  mate 
whose  back  was  humped  up,  and  whose 
hind  feet  stood  on  a  pile  of  manure  that 
had  not  been  cleaned  out  in  months.  She 
was  shivering  and  trembling,  as  though 
her  last  hour  had  arrived,  and,  turning 
her  head,  she  appealed  to  us  in  a  most 
pitiful  manner.  I  told  him  I  could  pre¬ 
scribe  for  his  case,  although  I  knew  very 
little  about  physic  ;  shortly  after  my 
prescription  had  been  carried  out,  which 
included  the  carrying  out  of  the  manure 
and  the  shutting  out  of  the  wind  and 
snow,  the  animal  got  well.  Good  care 
and  fodder  go  further  than  medicine. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.  Charles  h.  iiurd. 

A  Dishorning  Mixture. — To  one  pound 
of  Babbitt’s  concentrated  lye,  which  is 
used  in  making  soap,  add  one  or  two 
gills  of  water;  dissolve  the  lye  over  a 
slow  fire,  then  quickly  bring  it  to  a  boil¬ 
ing  heat,  and  stir  in  six  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour  and  remove  from  the  fire  ;  when 
cold,  put  a  small  quantity,  big  as  half  a 
pea,  on  the  back  of  the  hand  ;  should  it 
begin  to  smart  within  two  minutes,  wash 
it  off  for  comfort’s  sake,  then  warm  up 
the  mixture,  add  more  water  and  flour. 
The  idea  is  to  have  a  mixture  that  is 
salvey,  so  that  it  will  stay  where  it  is 
put,  which  can  be  applied  with  the  finger 
(or  swab)  to  both  horns  before  it  begins 
to  bite  and  the  calf  begins  to  squirm. 
The  mixture  should  be  applied  when  the 
calf  is  two  days  old.  N.  w.  b. 

Ohio. 


SOME  AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

A  Case  of  Bloody  Milk. — I  have  a  fine 
cow  that  commenced  giving  bloody  milk 
out  of  one  teat  10  days  or  two  weeks 
ago.  I  don’t  know  the  cause.  What 
shall  I  do  for  her  ?  s.  d.  c. 

Silver  Creek,  Neb. 

The  bloody  milk  coming  from  only  one 
teat,  would  indicate  that  that  quarter  of 
the  udder  had  been  bruised  or  otherwise 
injured  in  some  way.  Milk  carefully, 
and  after  each  milking  bathe  that  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  udder  with  camphorated  spirit, 
rubbing  in  gently  with  the  hand.  If 
the  bloody  milk  does  not  then  cease  in 
a  few  days,  give  the  cow  one  pound 
Epsom  salts  with  one  ounce  of  Jamaica 
ginger,  dissolved  in  two  or  three  pints 
of  warm  water,  and  administered  at  once 
as  a  drench.  Repeat  the  dose  in  two  or 
three  days  if  not  freely  purged  by  the 
first  dose.  Also  give  tablespoonful  doses 
of  nitrate  of  potash  in  the  feed  or  drink¬ 
ing  water  twice  daily.  If  grain  is  being 
fed,  reduce  the  ration  until  the  trouble 
ceases. 

Treatment  for  Sweenied  Mare. — I 
have  a  three-year-old  mare  with  a  lame 
shoulder.  According  to  F.  L.  Kilborne, 
on  page  477  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  it  is 
sweenied.  It  has  the  rolling  outward  of 
the  point  of  the  shoulder,  and  the 
shrunken  muscles  on  the  outside  of  the 
shoulder.  It  is  now  two  months  since  it 
happened,  and  as  we  have  no  veterinary 
here,  I  would  like  to  know  if  anything 
can  be  done  for  it  now.  The  mare  has 
been  allowed  to  run  in  the  pasture  since 
then.  1.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  work 
her  this  fall  ?  2.  Will  the  roll  of  the 
point  of  the  shoulder  go  away?  3.  If 
an  active  liniment  would  restore  the 
muscles,  give  a  formula.  t.  m. 

Vandervoort,  South  Dak. 

1.  Y'es.  Moderate  daily  exercise  or 
light  work  on  level  ground  is  desirable. 
2.  Yes,  when  the  muscles  have  recovered 
from  the  sprain.  3.  Use  strong  aqua 
ammonia  one  part,  and  sweet  oil  two 
parts,  well  shaken  together.  Apply  over 
the  whole  region  of  the  shoulder  every 
two  or  three  days,  until  the  skin  is 
moderately  blistered.  Then  repeat  as 
soon  as  the  crusts  from  the  first  blister¬ 
ing  drop  off,  and  continue  until  the 
muscles  have  regained  their  usual  vol¬ 
ume,  and  the  point  of  the  shoulder  its 
natural  position.  It  would  be  well  not 
to  use  the  colt  on  the  plow,  in  the  wood 
lot,  or  on  other  uneven  ground  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  after  recovery. 


THE  SILO  QUESTION  AGAIN. 

E.  M.  G.,  on  page  1(57  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
asked  as  to  the  desirability  of  making  a 
round  silo  of  staves  2xG  inches,  and 
hooping  it  like  a  railroad  water  tank.  I 
have  never  used  a  round  silo,  but  have 
examined  a  number  so  made,  and  I 
pronounce  them  a  humbug  of  the  worst 
kind.  A  silo  built  on  this  plan,  large 
enough  to  feed  20  cows,  would  shrink 
and  swell  as  much  as  12  or  15  inches  in 
its  circumference.  If  drawn  up  tight 
when  dry,  the  swelling  of  the  lumber 
when  filled  with  the  green  corn,  would 
burst  the  hoops  though  made  of  inch 
round  iron.  If  not  drawn  up  before  fill¬ 
ing,  plenty  of  the  corn  leaves  and  small 
bits  of  stalks,  and  the  kernels,  even, 
would  fall  into  the  cracks,  and  no  amount 
of  swelling  would  make  it  completely 
tight.  I  have  seen  such  a  silo,  on  stand¬ 
ing  empty  a  single  summer,  shrink  so 
that  some  of  the  staves  dropped  over 
inside. 

Any  man  who  finds  his  ensilage  in¬ 
jured  by  molding,  may  be  almost  sure 
that  it  comes  from  lack  of  being  per¬ 
fectly  tight.  There  is  no  question  but 
whole  corn  put  into  the  silo,  will  keep 
as  well  as  that  which  is  cut,  provided  it 
be  put  in  as  compactly  ;  but  here  is  the 
trouble.  I  have  been  in  a  good  many 
silos  filled  with  uncut  corn,  and  1  have 
never  seen  one  in  which  there  was  not  a 
good  deal  of  spoiled  ensilage  along  the 
sides,  and  in  the  corners  where  the  corn 
had  not  been  packed  tight.  The  fact  is, 
it  is  almost  impossible,  I  think  quite  so, 
to  get  the  corn  butts  so  packed  along 
the  sides  that  air  will  not  get  in  and 
spoil  more  or  less  ensilage.  Then  it  is 
such  slow,  hard  work  to  put  the  whole 
corn  in.  I  can  hire  a  man  with  an 
engine  for  $2.50  per  day,  and  it  will  cost 
50  cents  more  for  fuel.  This  man  and 
engine  will  cut  and  elevate  into  the  silo 
all  the  corn  we  can  get  to  it,  cutting  it, 
on  the  way.  To  get  in  the  same  amount 
of  corn,  would  take  four  or  five  men, 
and  then  they  could  not  do  it  half  so 
well.  Again,  when  we  come  to  take  out 
the  uncut  corn,  it  is  five  times  as  much 
trouble,  and  the  cattle  will  not  then  eat 
it  as  well  unless  run  through  a  cutter. 

As  to  cutting  or  shredding,  I  have  had 
no  experience  ;  but  my  cattle  eat  the  cut 
ensilage  perfectly.  When  we  are  feed¬ 
ing  two  or  more  tons  per  day,  our  stock 
do  not  leave  a  hat  full  of  the  whole 
amount.  j.  s.  woodward. 


The  System  is  Often  so  Rapidly  Reduced  by  a 
severe  attack  of  Diarrhea,  or  other  Bowel  Affection, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  by  you  Dr.  Jayne’S 
Carminative  Balsam,  a  sure  curative  for  Asiatic 
Cholera,  Cramps,  Dysentery,  and  the  Summer  Com¬ 
plaint  of  Children.— Adv. 


GOIYIBAULT’S 

Caustic 


A  Safa  Speedy  and  Positive  Caro 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  overused.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1,50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

And,  furthermore,  that  the  present  is  the  most 
favorable  time  to  iay  in  a  stock  for  fall  and  winter 
use.  Prices  are  exceptionally  low.  and  must  advance 
with  activity  in  demand  now  so  near  at  band. 

If  you  delay  too  long,  please  remember  that  we 
gave  you  fair  notice.  Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED 

The  following  la  from  HON.  WAYNE  MacVF  AGJ1. 
Ambassador  to  Italy: 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis- 

S0^,, MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

CLOVER  HAY  WANTED. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


irPQTYQ  FOR  SALK. — Young  Bulls 
II  tlawEn  8  VJP  and  Heifers.  Dams  by 
Stoke  Pogls  5th;  Ida's  Rioter  of  St.  L.;  Landseer's 
Harry,  etc.,  sire  son  of  Prospect  Rioter. 

JAS.  T.  ARMSTRONG.  1014  Penn  Avo.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


A.  J.  C.  C.  Jersey  Cattle  and  Chester 

WHITE  HOGS.— Four  choice  Heifers  and  Bulls,  4  to 
Hi  months  old.  Chester  White  Pitjs:  Happy  Medium. 
King  of  Chester  Whites,  heads  the  herd.  Come  and 
see  or  write.  C.  E.  MORRISON.  Londonderry.  Pa. 


uuum  UuilH  OIILLI  Aline  stock  of  Year¬ 
ling  and  Lamb  Rams  to  select  from.  Come  and  see 
or  write.  L.  B.  FREAR,  Ithaca,  N  Y. 


UABADGUIDE  D  AUC  -Cannot  bo  excelled 

IIHffir OaUslEi  flMltld  for  crossing  on 
grades.  Cannot  be  equaled  for  marking  Iambs  with 
black  faces  and  legs.  See  advertisement  for  August24, 
W.  A.  BASSETTE,  Farmer,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


You  are  requested  to  examine  the  exhibit  from  the 

Willswood  Herd 

Berkshire  Swine  and  Guernsey  Cattle. 

New  York  State  Fair.  Syracuse.  August  26  to  30,  and 
New  Jersey  State  Fair.  Waverly.  September  2  to  6. 
See  exhibit  of  “  P.  A  B.  Compound  ”  for  live  stock. 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Rudd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


QmRS»Q~-*'or  ?ale-  four  Litters  and 
DLll  b\  3 Is f.  aS  four  Boars,  two  years.  All 
registered.  Cheap.  PARK  FARM,  Now  Brunswick. N..I 


CHESHIRES!  ,h#-K>"R* 

1$  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
reft  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


pHESTKK  WHITES  Have  you  been  disappointed 
U  swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  If  so.  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  R.  Fopi.kk,  West 
Chester.  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back,  good  body,  bone  anti  ham;  are  growl, hy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis  or  frt.  both  ways 


Reg.  Poland-Ghinas 

and  BERKSHIRES;  Choice 
large  strains.8-week  pigs  not 
akin.  Poland-China  Boars 
all  ages.  Hard  time  prices 
HAMILTON  A  CO.,  Cotlirunvillc,  I’a, 


100 


Choice  P.  Ducks.  Must  go  quick  to  make  room 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


MANN'S  BONE  CUTTER  A 

Ary  it  before  you  nay  for  lU 

Nothing  on  earth  will 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Like  Green  Cut  Bone.  III.  catlg.  free  if  you  uumo 

this  paper.  F.W.  MANN  CO..  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger;  $100  each;  9.000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  St. 
Philadelphia,  and  58  Elm  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON 

Bisulphide. 


For  killingWoodehucks,  Prairie  Dogs.Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insee.ts  in  Grain.  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland, Ohio. 


/  '^same  thing — When  your  best  home  is  laid 
all  up  by  agaliedshoulderand  you  can  puthim 
u  a  to  workand  cure  him  atsame  time  by  using 
Bickmore’s  Call  Cure.  Also  for  tints.  Scratches, 
Sore  l  eats  on  Cows.  Sample  mailed  for  lOcts. 
Bickmoee  Gall  Cuke  Co.,  Box  205.  Old  Town,  Maine. 


THE  COPPER  CURE  REMEDIES 

are  warranted.  WINK  OF  COPPER  instantly 
destroys  all  microbes,  germs  and  parasites  that  cause 
Hoof-Ail,  Fouls,  Foot- Rot.  Thrush.  Scab,  Itch.  Mange, 
Ringworm.  Chronic  or  Obstinate  Sores.  Proud  Flesh, 
Canker,  etc.  JOHN’S  COMPOUND  cures  Scratches 
and  Skin  Diseases.  Either  Compound  sent  postpaid 
for  60  cents.  Address 

THE  COPPER  CURE  CO.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BEFORE 
.BUYING 
A  NEW 

HARNESS' 


Send  2-centstamp  for80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KI.\U  A  CO.,  No.  10  (  hurrli  SI.,  Owrgo,  N.Y. 


New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 

And  SCHOOL  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE.  Chartered  1857. 

For  circular  of  information,  address  H.  I).  GILL,  V.  S.,  Dean,  154  Esi.st  57th  Street,  New  York. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they 
Will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 


FREE 


A.  G.  ELLIOT  <fc  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


August  31,  1895 


Humorous 


What  will  a  woman  shoo  the  chickens 
with  when  she  wears  bloomers  ? — Atchi¬ 
son  Qlohe. 

Waiter:  “Brown  bread  or  white, 
sir?”  He:  “It  makes  no  difference  to 
me  ;  I’m  color-blind.” — Judge. 

Wire  those  women  who  are  compiling 
a  woman's  Bible,  also  insist  upon  having 
a  herbook  instead  of  a  hymnbook  ? — 
Norristown  Herald. 

“  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
Thompson  was  a  farmer  ?”  “  Good  gra¬ 

cious,  no  !  I  said  he  made  his  money  in 
wheat.  You  never  heard  of  a  farmer 
doing  that,  did  you  ?” — Beatrice  Demo¬ 
crat. 

He  :  “  If  you  loved  me  why  did  you  at 
first  refuse  me  ?”  She  :  “  I  wanted  to 
see  how  you  would  act.”  He:  “  But  I 
might  have  rushed  off  without  waiting 
for  an  explanation.”  She  :  “  I  had  the 
door  locked.” — New  Yorlt  Weekly. 

“  Was  your  husband  good  to  you  dur¬ 
ing  your  long  illness  ?”  inquired  the 
kind  lady  who  was  making  a  charity 
call.  “Oh,  yes,  indeed,  ma’am  !”  replied 
the  poor  woman  ;  “as  good  as  could  be 
— he  was  more  like  a  friend  than  a  hus¬ 
band.” — Puck. 

“How  will  you  have  your  eggs  cook¬ 
ed?”  asked  the  waiter.  “Make  any 
difference  in  the  cost  of  ’em  ?”  inquired 
the  cautious  customer  with  the  brimless 
hat  and  faded  beard.  “  No.”  “  Then 
cook  ’em  with  a  slice  o’  ham,”  said  the 
customer,  greatly  relieved. — Tid-Bits. 
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“A  GEORGIA  PEACH 

HOW  IT  IS  PLANTED,  PROTECTED,  PICKED  AND  PACKED. 
[editorial,  correspondence.] 

A  New  Industry  and  Its  Prospects. 

For  the  past  few  years,  “Georgia  peaches”  have 
been  seen  on  the  fruit  stands  in  Northern  cities.  They 
came  at  a  season  when  good  peaches  were  rare.  With 
their  beautiful  color  and  exquisite  flavor,  they  were 
quick  to  draw  attention  from  the  tasteless  California 
peaches,  that  had  so  long  held  the  early  markets. 
Reports  have  come  to  us  from  time  to  time  of  the 
wonderful  possibilites  of  Georgia  as  a  fruit-growing 
State.  We  have  also  heard  of  the  great  preparations 
being  made  by  shrewd  men  to  utilize  these  natural 
advantages  in  a  businesslike  way,  by  growing  and 
shipping  fruit  to  the  Northern  markets.  Being  fully 
convinced  that  the  Gulf  States  are  to  play  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  production  of  the  world’s  supply 
of  horticultural 
products,  The 
R.  N.-Y.  deter¬ 
mined  to  obtain 
some  facts  that 
would  give  its 
readers  a  fair 
idea  of  Geoi’gia 
as  a  peach 
country.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the 
writer  visited 
that  section  of 
the  State  run¬ 
ning  south 
from  Macon, 
and  across  to 
Savannah.  This 
and  other  arti¬ 
cles  to  follow, 
are  written 
from  personal 
observation.  I 
have  talked 
with  rich  white 
men,  and  poor 
negroes,  a  n  d 
rich  negroes, 
and  poor  white 
men  —  with 
men,  women 
and  children  of 
all  degrees  and 
colors,  in  the 
hope  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  fair  and 
impartial  idea  of  the  prospects  for  fruit  growing  in 
Georgia. 

Most  of  these  facts  about  peach  growing  were  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  Hale  Brothers’  orchard,  at  Fort  Valley. 
So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  methods  of  growing,  packing 
and  shipping  employed  there,  are  well-nigh  perfect  so 
far  as  peach  culture  has  yet  gone  in  the  South.  The 
same  methods  are  possible  at  Americus,  Albany, 
Thomasville,  Waycross  or  other  points  where  sufficient 
fruit  can  be  shipped  to  warrant  the  railroads  in  giving 
a  refrigerator  car  service.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
any  of  our  readers  ask  questions  about  points  that  are 
not  made  perfectly  clear,  or  to  comment  on  any  state¬ 
ments  that  seem  to  require  further  discussion. 

The  Story  of  a  Peach  Ranch. 

It  was  on  July  16,  that  Mr.  J.  II.  Hale  and  I  mounted 
to  the  top  of  the  packing  shed  shown  at  Fig.  186.  The 
humans  who  decorate  the  picture  were  then  hard  at 
work  inside  the  building,  as  we  shall  see  later.  The 
old  flag  was  waving  from  its  staff.  It  is  the  same  flag 


that  flies  over  the  Connecticut  peach  shed — taken 
north  and  south  to  celebrate  peach  time. 

Below  us  on  every  hand  stretched  a  forest  of  peach 
trees.  At  Fig.  187  is  shown  one  view  of  the  orchard 
from  the  top  of  the  shed.  The  buildings  off  to  the 
right  are  half  a  mile  away.  In  another  direction,  one 
can  look  straight  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of 
peach  trees.  This  shed  is  the  central  point  of  900 
acres,  or  100,000  peach  trees  in  one  solid  block. 

It  was  an  inspiring  scene.  Great  armies  of  pickers 
went  in  and  out  among  the  trees,  low-down  wagons 
were  running  up  the  avenues  with  baskets  of  fruit 
ready  for  the  packers,  white-covered  wagons,  such  as 
we  see  in  the  picture,  were  crawling  away  with  their 
fragrant  freight  to  the  railroad,  and  the  building 
where  we  stood  hummed  and  throbbed  like  a  perfect 
hive  of  industry.  The  hot  sun  blazed  down  upon  us, 
and  the  old  flag  seemed  to  straighten  out  and  ripple 
with  pleasure.  Well  it  might,  for  here  was  an  in¬ 


dustrial  victory — a  new  industry  bringing  labor,  money, 
energy  and  inspiration  to  a  section  where,  for  years,  a 
narrow,  one-crop  policy  had  been  followed.  Peaches 
are  better  than  bullets  for  the  South  to  fire  at  the 
North ! 

“  How  in  the  world  did  you  come  to  think  of  this  ?  ” 
I  asked  Mr.  Hale.  “  Well  !  Well  !  But  it  must  have 
taken  faith  to  go  ahead  with  such  a  business  !  ” 

“  I  have  always  been  a  sort  of  a  '  peach  crank,’  he 
replied,  and  after  establishing  our  Connecticut  orchard 
some  20  years  ago,  my  horticultural  travels  in  recent 
years  carried  me  into  every  State  in  the  Union.  Par¬ 
ticularly  between  1885  and  1890, 1  had  my  ‘  peach  eye  ’ 
open  for  some  favorable  locality  where  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  to  successful  peach  culture  appeared  to  be  pres¬ 
ent.  My  attention  was  fixed  upon  this  particular  ter¬ 
ritory  while  down  here  in  1890,  investigating  the  great 
watermelon  industry  for  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  then  in  my  charge.  The 
particular  reasons  for  locating  here  were,  that,  so  far 
as  I  could  learn,  it  was  the  most  southerly  section  in 


the  United  States  where  the  Persian  strain  of  peaches 
could  be  grown  to  perfection  annually.  This  being  so, 
there  was  an  opportunity  to  plant  the  medium  to  late- 
ripening  varieties,  and  get  them  into  market  before 
the  small,  inferior  varieties  of  the  central  North ; 
and  hence  an  opportunity  to  supply  the  market  with 
choice  fruit  in  June  and  July,  when  it  could  be  had 
from  no  other  section  of  the  United  States,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  promise  of  good  markets  and  high  prices. 
Then  again,  the  situation  here  was  high  and  dry,  the 
elevation  being  nearly  600  feet,  at  the  very  lower  spur 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Range  ;  there  was  a  delightful 
climate  in  winter  and  far  better  in  midsummer  than 
any  other  section  of  the  South  of  which  I  knew  ;  an 
abundance  of  efficient,  cheap  labor  and  two  lines  of 
railroad  leading  to  the  North.  These  were  the  main 
factors  that  caused  me  to  locate  here.  The  farm  had 
been  one  of  the  best  cared  for  and  equipped  of  any  of 
the  cotton  plantations  of  Houston  County,  which  has 

always  been 
considered  one 
of  the  most 
favorable  and 
productive 
counties  in  the 
State.  Owing 
to  the  death  of 
the  owner,  the 
farm  had  been 
neglected  for 
four  or  five 
years  previous 
to  our  purchase, 
but  upon  the 
whole,  would 
have  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  first- 
class  cotton 
plantation, 
somewhat  run 
down  by  crop¬ 
ping  of  tenant 
farmers.” 

“  How  long 
have  you  been 
at  it  ?  ” 

“The  first 
actual  opera¬ 
tions  of  plant¬ 
ing  the  orchard 
were  begun 
early  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1891,  when 
my  brother  and 
his  wife,  and 
three  young  men  from  our  Connecticut  farm,  a  boss 
carpenter  and  myself,  came  here  for  the  winter,  board¬ 
ing  in  town  for  three  weeks  while  we  were  erecting  a 
barn,  the  upper  story  of  which  was  done  off  for  living 
purposes,  and  we  were  eating  our  first  meal  there  just 
three  weeks  after  we  landed  in  Georgia.  Clearing 
away  fences  and  hedge  rows,  and  getting  the  planta¬ 
tion  into  one  clear  block  of  land,  was  the  first  work. 
The  planting  of  trees  began  about  the  middle  of 
December,  and  continued  through  January  and  into 
the  middle  of  February,  when  the  last  of  the  entire 
100,000  were  put  out.” 

“  How  did  you  proceed  to  prepare  the  ground  of 
that  old  cotton  plantation  for  the  peach  orchard  ?  ” 

“  The  first  operation  of  planting  was  a  careful  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  farm  into  blocks  1,000  feet  long  and  500 
feet  wide,  divided  by  avenues  running  north  and 
south,  and  cross  streets  running  east  and  west,  mark¬ 
ing  the  corners  of  each  lot  by  planting  Garber  pear 
trees,  and  then  running  lines  for  planting  the  rows  of 
trees  13  x  13  feet  each  way.  This  was  done  with  all 
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the  accuracy  displayed  in  laying  out  a  city.  It  pays 
to  have  such  things  started  right.” 

The  orchard,  as  Mr.  Hale  states,  is  laid  out  in  streets 
and  avenues,  which  are  named  after  the  principal 
peach-growing  States,  and  after  prominent  horticult¬ 
urists  like  Downing,  Earle,  etc.  At  Fig.  188,  will  be 
seen  a  view  taken  in  the  main  avenue  (Connecticut). 
This  view  shows  one  straight  mile  looking  north.  The 
little  peach  in  the  foreground  is  a  Georgia  product  of 
the  highest  quality,  that  is  not  for  sale  ! 

“  It  must  have  been  an  awful  job  to  plant  these 
trees.  How  did  you  manage  it?” 

“  Most  of  the  land  being  clean  from  the  cotton  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  same  season,  the  trees  were  planted  with¬ 
out  plowing.  Small,  June-budded  trees,  cut  back  to 
12  inches  in  height,  and  the  roots  all  pruned  off  to 
stubs  about  one  inch  in  length,  were  planted  with 
straight-backed  Ames  spades,  the  latter  being  thrust 
deeply  into  the  ground  and  pressed  forward  so  that 
the  trees  could  be  inserted  in  the  ground  back  of  the 
spades,  which  were  then  withdrawn,  and  the  earth 
made  firm  with  the  feet  about  the  little  trees.  Prob¬ 
ably  such  a  system  of  root  pruning  and  planting  was 
never  before  practiced,  except  on  a  very  small  scale. 
It  certainly  made  very  quick  work,  at  small  cost.  I 
have  not  the  figures  at  hand  just  now  to  state  accu¬ 
rately,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  planting  of  the 
trees  cost  about  $4.25  per  thousand  ;  but  as  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  them  failed  to  grow,  I 
was  more  than  satisfied  with  this  method  of  planting 
and  its  results.  After  planting,  a  mixture  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  cotton-hull  ashes  was  scattered  in  a  circle 
of  three  feet  around  the  trees,  about  50  tons  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  being  used  in  this  way.  When  the  planting  was 
all  done,  a  light  furrow  was  thrown  towards  the 
trees  from  each  side  ;  following  this,  was  ordinary 
plowing,  followed  by  a  subsoil  plow  for  three  fur¬ 
rows  around  each  row  of  trees.  The  rest  of  the  ground 
was  mostly  plowed  with  Clark’s  revolving  plow,  or 
else  cut  up  with  the  Cutaway  harrows.” 

“  Didn't  you  try  to  grow  some  crop  between  the 
trees  to  pay  expenses  while  the  peaches  were  grow¬ 
ing  ?  ” 

“  The  first  year  the  orchard  was  planted,  we  had 
about  100  acres  to  corn,  and  by  thorough  cultivation, 
secured  an  average  of  about  40  bushels  per  acre  as 
against  10  or  12  on  the  neighboring  farms.  About  100 
acres  more  were  planted  to  nursery  stock,  and  the 
rest  of  the  orchard  sowed  to  cow  peas  in  midsummer 
for  green  manuring.  The  result  was  that  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  orchard  made  a  much  stronger  growth, 
and  the  trees  in  the  corn  and  the  nursery  stock  had 
to  be  stimulated  the  last  two  years  to  enable  them  to 
eatch  up.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  here  in  the 
South,  just  as  well  as  in  the  North,  with  lively  ani¬ 
mals  and  intelligent  men,  plows,  Cutaway  and  Acme 
harrows,  and  plenty  of  fertilizer,  rich  in  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  are  the  things  to  be  planted  in  the 
peach  orchard  at  any  time  of  its  growth.” 

“  The  fertilizer  bill  must  be  a  big  one  on  such  an 
orchard.  What  do  you  use,  and  do  you  find  cow  peas 
and  Crimson  clover  useful  ?  ” 

“  After  the  first  year,  aside  from  planting  cow  peas 
in  midsummer  in  the  whole  orchard,  there  has  been 
no  general  fertilizing  ;  but  we  have  kept  in  stock, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  and  when  any  blocks  of 
trees  have  shown  a  lack  of  vigor  or  falling  behind  in 
general  growth,  these  individual  blocks  have  had 
from  one  to  three  pounds  of  this  high-grade  fertilizer 
per  tree,  a  total  tonnage  of  from  25  to  30  tons  annually 
on  the  entire  (500  acres.  We  have  depended  mostly 
upon  deep  plowing  and  cow  peas  for  our  fertility  thus 
far,  for  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in  the  hundred 
years  of  previous  cotton  culture,  there  had  been  no 
plowing  at  a  depth  greater  than  three  inches,  and  I 
have  felt  that  the  subsoil  was  still  rich  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  best  tree  growth  ;  results  thus  far 
have  verified  this.  The  second  winter  we  were  here 
I  made  a  trial  of  Crimson  clover,  about  200  acres, 
which  started  well  ;  but  most  of  it  died  out  during 
the  winter,  from  just  what  cause  I  never  was  able  to 
decide  definitely.  Hut  as  none  of  the  clover  family 
thrives  in  this  section,  and  cow  peas  and  Soja  beans 
do  so  well,  there  is  hardly  any  need  for  the  clover.” 

“  Before  I  begin  to  talk  about  the  crop ,  I  wish  to 
know  all  about  the  orchard.  You  have  grown  peaches 
for  years  in  Connecticut — how  does  the  culture  down 
here  differ  from  Northern  methods  ?” 

“  The  general  method  of  culture  followed  by  the 
orchardists  here  in  the  South,  is  to  plow  the  orchards 
once  during  the  winter,  while  the  trees  are  dormant, 
and  harrow  or  otherwise  cultivate  the  soil  through 
April  and  May,  after  which  the  orchards  go  into 
grass  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  My  own  belief,  and, 
therefore,  practice  is,  that  trees  should  be  cultivated 
only  during  the  growing  season.  Of  course,  it  is  easier 
for  the  stock  to  plow  the  orchard  in  the  cool  of  winter, 
but  I  prefer  not  to  stir  the  ground  while  the  trees  are 
dormant.  I  can  plow  late  in  March  or  early  in  April, 
plow  the  whole  orchard  thoroughly,  and  then  keep  up 


liberal  cultivation  with  both  Cutaway  and  Acme  har¬ 
rows  during  the  main  growing  season,  which  con¬ 
tinues  until  about  August  1,  when  growth  ceases  and 
the  foliage  ripens  and  is  usually  all  off  in  September. 
So,  really,  our  methods  of  culture  and  pruning  here 
are  practically  the  same  as  in  the  Connecticut  orchards. 
To  judge  from  the  comments  of  the  many  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  and  buyers  who  have  visited  us  during  the  last 
month,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are  on  the  right  track.” 

(To  he  continued.)  h.  w.  c. 


A  NEW  DEATH  FOR  POTATO  BUGS. 

Never,  since  the  advent  of  the  potato  bug  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  has  it  been  so  conspicuously 
numerous  as  at  the  present  time.  This  is  most  unfor¬ 
tunate,  as  this  is  the  brood  that  go  into  the  ground 
and  produce  the  next  crop  of  bugs.  We  can  almost 
see  in  the  future  these  pests  patiently  waiting  for  the 
first  appearance  of  the  potato  next  spring,  when  they 
will  put  in  their  fine  work,  and  the  farmers’  patience 
and  ingenuity  will  be  put  to  a  severe  test  to  rid  the 
crops  of  them.  If  they  come  in  the  increased  numbers 
that  the  present  supply  seems  to  indicate,  one  may 
well  say,  “  What  shall  the  harvest  be  ?”  I  have  heard 
of  no  railroad  trains  being  held  up  by  them,  near 
here,  but  they  certainly  have  a  great  fancy  for  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  railroad  tracks.  I  have  seen  places  where 
they  could  be  brushed  up  by  the  quart,  and  wherever 
the  ground  is  bare,  they  may  be  seen  traveling  in  all 
directions,  going  in  no  particular  direction,  apparently. 

It  would  appear  that  the  drying  and  ripening  of 
their  favorite  food,  the  potato,  has  set  them  to  seek¬ 
ing  other  fields  and  pastures  new.  Egg  plants  are  a 
great  delicacy  to  them.  They  seemed  to  thrive  on 
slugshot  ;  Paris-green  of  great  strength  had  no  terror 
for  them  ;  they  simply  ate  and  died,  and  others  came 
and  ate  and  died,  until  nothing  but  bare  stalks  was 
left.  Of  tomatoes,  they  prefer  the  bark  and  fruit  to 
the  growing  leaves,  and  it  now  looks  as  though  they 
were  going  to  take  all  the  fruit  without  so  much  as 
by  your  leave.  I  kept  my  little  plot  well  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  and  Paris-green,  but  10  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes  on  each  side  that  were  sprayed  only  for  the  first 
crop  of  bugs,  did  the  mischief.  Will  the  time  not 
come  that  we  shall  have  to  have,  as  they  do  in  Europe, 
an  insect  law  compelling  farmers  to  kill,  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  all  such  pests  ? 

The  lack  of  their  usual  food  has  developed  one 
curious,  and  to  me,  new  food  plant  for  them,  with  a 
strange  result.  Along  the  walk  by  the  house,  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  quantities  of  the  bugs  travel¬ 
ing.  This  was  a  very  common  sight,  but  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  one  spot  where  hundreds  lay  drunk  ; 
yes,  1  think  so.  The  new  policeman,  when  he  brought 
in  his  first  prisoner,  charged  him  with  being  drunk. 
Said  the  Magistrate,  “  How  do  you  know  he  was 
drunk  ?”  “  Why,  sur,  he  was  laying  on  his  back, 

feeling  upward  for  the  ground.”  Well,  so  it  was  with 
these  bugs,  tying  on  their  backs  feeling-  up  for  the 
ground;  but  before  they  found  it,  they  were  dead. 
On  looking  for  the  cause,  every  bunch  of  petunias  was 
found  to  have  its  victims  ;  some  were  found  dead  on 
the  leaves,  but  most  fell  off  and  lay  kicking,  and 
finally  died  by  the  hundred.  I  called  the  attention 
of  our  experiment  station  men  to  them.  It  was  as 
new  to  them  as  to  me,  and  to  every  one  to  whom  I 
have  shown  them.  They  seem  to  eat  very  little,  as 
all  the  victims  scarcely  mar  the  plants  at  all.  Has 
any  one  else  noticed  this  peculiarity  of  the  petunia  ? 

Queens  County,  N.  Y.  n.  hallock. 


CARE  OF  AN  OLD  ORCHARD. 

A  ONE-HORSE  FARMER  TALKS. 

What  would  I  do  with  “an  apple  orchard  that  has 
been  set  30  years  and  has  never  been  fertilized  ?”  If 
the  orchard  has  not  been  plowed  in  30  years,  or  for  a 
number  of  years,  I  would  not  plow  it  at  all.  If  a 
tough  sod  has  formed,  which  I  judge  is  the  case,  I 
would  sheep  it  early  and  late,  putting  on  a  liberal 
allowance  of  fertilizer  high  in  bone  and  potash  each 
year.  Plowing  the  ground  sufficiently  deep  to  kill 
the  sod,  would  nearly  kill  the  trees  also.  To  say  the 
least,  one  would  have  no  fruit  or  blossoms  for  some 
years  to  come.  If  possible  to  sheep  it  severely  enough 
to  kill  the  grass  roots,  one  could  then  work  the  ground 
with  an  A-sliaped,  one-horse  cultivator,  with  from  five 
to  seven  teeth  one  inch  wide,  without  injuring  the 
terminal  tree  roots  that  are  near  the  surface  where 
not  worked  for  a  number  of  years. 

Ground  once  properly  prepared  for  orchard  pur¬ 
poses,  should  never  be  plowed  again,  if  one  wishes  to 
have  healthy  and  fruitful  trees.  I  have  only  five  acres 
in  my  fruit  farm,  and  am  necessarily  a  one-horse 
fruit  grower.  I  have  ascertained  that  a  one-horse  cul¬ 
tivator  will  work  the  soil  sufficiently  deep  for  crops, 
trees  or  fruit,  leaving  the  surface  level  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  In  fact,  1  haven’t  had  a  plow  on  the 
place  in  15  years,  except  to  plow  my  garden  where 
trees  are  not  allowed.  Although  I  have  nearly  or 


quite  1,000  fruit  trees,  mainly  on  3%  acres,  I  have  no 
trouble  in  preparing  my  land  for  hoed  crops,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  my  being  accustomed  to  the  management 
of  a  horse  and  cultivator.  I  do  it  as  quickly  as  1 
would  with  a  plow  and  team,  on  land  clear  of  trees. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  what  is  called  mulching, 
or  with  the  disc  or  Cutaway  harrows.  I  fertilize  with 
stable  manure,  well  rotted,  if  possible,  spreading  on 
the  surface  and  cultivating  it  in;  also  with  commercial 
fertilizers,  when  stable  manure  cannot  be  obtained  at 
paying  rates. 

I  would  set  trees  to  fill  vacant  spaces  in  an  orchard. 
Better  cut  out  a  few  more  of  the  shy-bearing  trees, 
giving  the  remainder  an  opportunity  to  occupy  more 
space  as  they  grow.  Usually  the  best-bearing  apple 
orchards  are  those  that  have  lost  the  greater  number 
of  trees,  and  the  owners  failed  to  reset  at  the  time  of 
the  loss.  Apple  trees  require  more  square  feet  of  soil 
and  air  for  the  purpose  of  perfect  fruitage  and  growth, 
than  any  other  fruit  trees,  three  to  one. 

Cultivation  of  the  soil  leaves  the  ground  in  better 
condition  each  time  over,  although  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  the  ground  may  have  been  too  wet  to  plow.  A 
well-pulverized  surface  is  required  for  a  seed  bed,  and 
also  for  tree  growth  and  fruitage  ;  consequently  keep 
the  cultivators  moving  every  week  in  the  season  up  to 
the  middle  of  July.  After  that,  I  would  advise  sow¬ 
ing  the  ground  to  strap-leaf  turnips,  at  the  rate  of 
one-half  pound  per  acre.  Going  over  the  ground  with 
a  log  arranged  for  that  purpose,  assists  in  securing 
a  good  catch,  resulting  in  the  surface  of  the  ground 
being  effectually  shaded  for  the  rest  of  the  season, 
and  preventing  the  too  early  ripening  and  dropping  of 
fruit.  m.  n.  cook. 

Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


TOP-WORKING  PLUMS. 

It  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  very  best  plums  we 
have,  arc  either  too  tender  in  their  bodies  or  are  such 
slow,  scraggly  growers  that  one  can  hardly  wait  for 
them  to  grow  into  decent  trees.  Among  the  former,  is 
the  Reine  Claude.  I  know  of  no  better  light-colored 
plum,  or  one  that  is  a  better  bearer  ;  in  fact,  over¬ 
production  is  one  of  its  most  prominent  faults,  and 
probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  tender  in  its 
body.  But  of  all  the  plums  which  I  have,  none  is 
more  tender  in  the  body.  The  top  is  all  right,  but  I 
never  saw  a  tree  a  dozen  years  in  bearing,  with  a 
healthy  body.  The  trees  are  cracked  and  sun-scalded, 
and  most  of  them  die  after  a  few  years’ heavy  bearing. 
Of  the  latter  class,  the  Grand  Duke,  Monarch  and 
Fellenberg  ai-e  notable  examples.  While  their  bodies 
are  healthy  enough,  it  seems  to  take  a  lifetime  almost 
for  them  to  grow  into  good-sized  trees. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  plums  that  are  rapid 
and  strong  growers,  and  with  healthy  bodies,  but  which 
black-knot  so  badly  as  to  make  one  discouraged  who 
tries  to  keep  them  clean.  Of  this  class,  the  Lombard 
is  a  notable  example.  Of  all  the  trees  I  have  in  my 
orchards,  the  Lombard  beats  them  all  for  black-knot. 
I  had  trees  last  year  from  which  I  cut  more  knots 
than  I  picked  plums.  The  branches  were  literally 
covered  with  knots  not  larger  than  a  cherry.  I  have 
found  these  Lombard  bodies  capital  stock  on  which 
to  top-work  the  two  classes  above  named.  The  Reine 
Claude  top  on  a  Lombard  body  makes  a  typical  tree. 
It  is  healthy  and  vigorous  in  growth,  and  the  Lom¬ 
bard  roots  and  body  seem  perfectly  able  to  furnish  food 
for,  and  carry  the  enormous  crops  of  fruit  which  they 
will  put  on.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  slow, 
crooked-growing  kinds  mentioned.  Worked  on  top- 
high,  they  soon  push  out  and  make  respectable  tops, 
and  produce  abundant  crops.  The  Bradshaw  or 
Niagara  also  makes  a  good  body  for  the  above  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  a  strong  grower  and  healthy,  and  the 
above  kinds  take  very  kindly  to  it.  I  am  now  plant¬ 
ing  both  these  kinds  largely,  and  top-working  them 
as  above. 

I  set  my  trees  one  spring,  and  either  bud  them  the 
succeeding  autumn,  or  let  them  go  over  and  whip  or 
splice  graft  upon  them  the  following  spring.  If  to 
be  grafted,  of  course  it  must  be  done  early  in  the 
spring,  at  least,  before  the  buds  have  made  much  de¬ 
velopment.  I  can  see  no  practical  difference  in  these 
methods  of  changing,  but  much  prefer  either  to  let¬ 
ting  them  go  until  large  enough  to  saw  off  and  cleft 
graft.  The  smaller  they  are  when  worked,  the  more 
pei feet  the  union,  and  the  better  and  more  loug'Tived 
will  be  the  tree.  While  the  Lombard,  when  left  entire, 
is  so  very  subject  to  attacks  of  black-knot,  when  top- 
worked  with  any  of  the  above  mentioned  kinds, 
which  are  all  very  free  from  this  disease,  I  have 
never  seen  a  body  attacked  with  knot.  Of  the  two, 

I  prefer  as  a  stock  for  top  working,  the  Lombard.  It 
is  a  stronger  grower  than  the  Niagara- Bradshaw,  and 
trees  worked  on  it  produce  larger  tops  and  bear  more 
fruit.  One  of  the  finest  orchards  that  I  know  is 
one  of  Reine  Claude  on  Lombard  bodies. 

Why  would  1  cut  off  a  Lombard  orchard  to  top- 
work  it  into  the  others  ?  First,  for  the  reason  that, 
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while  it  is  an  almost  impossible  thing  to  keep  a  Lom¬ 
bard  orchard  free  from  black-knot,  neither  of  the 
others  is  at  all  liable  to  its  attacks.  Second.  Lom¬ 
bards,  when  ready  to  pick,  are  quite  subject  to  the 
plum  rot,  and  rot  quickly  after  picking,  while  the 
others,  particularly  the  Fellenberg,  are  good  keepers, 
either  on  or  off  the  tree.  Third,  when  the  market  is 
overstocked  with  plums,  one  must  beg  buyers  for 
the  Lombards,  while  the  others  will  be  in  quick  de¬ 
mand.  Then,  by  having  more  than  one  kind,  we  pro¬ 
long  the  season.  Lastly,  Lombards  are  a  low-priced 
plum,  while  all  the  others  will  sell  for  much  more 
money.  Last  fall,  when  Lombards  were  hard  to  sell 
at  two  cents  per  pound,  Fellenbergs  under  the  name 
of  German  prunes,  were  selling  quickly  at  (5  to 
cents,  and  more  were  wanted.  j.  s.  woodward. 


DIGGING  POTATOES  BY  HAND. 

Potato  diggers  do  not  work  well  in  my  soil,  and  we 
dig  by  hand.  Deep  planting,  therefore,  is  not  practi¬ 
cable.  If  I  set  men  at  work  to  dig  them,  they  spear 
the  potatoes  ;  and  I  have  found  the  most  successful 
method  is  with  a  two-horse  plow,  to 
plow  a  trench  each  side  of  the  row 
of  plants,  making  a  trench,  say,  eight 
inches  wide.  By  bearing  against  the 
land  side  in  plowing  this  furrow,  we 
loosen  the  soil  around  the  tubers,  so 
that  they  may  be  readily  taken  out, 
and  I  do  not  injure  the  tubers.  This 
method  also  saves  moving  tons  of 
earth  by  hand — the  most  expensive 
method.  We  also  use  the  potato  crates 
on  our  place,  and  sort  directly  from 
the  ground  to  the  crate.  Many  people 
haul  them  to  the  barn  floor,  to  sort 
when  they  have  more  time,  but  this 
duplicates  work,  and  increases  the 
expense  of  handling,  as  well  as  in¬ 
jures  the  tubers  to  a  certain  extent 
by  additional  handling.  When  dug  is 
the  best  time  to  sort  them  ;  it  is  light 
work,  and  boys  can  do  it  readily.  We 
distribute  the  crates  about  15  feet 
apart,  so  that  the  boys  do  not  have 
so  far,  or  so  heavy  a  weight,  to  carry. 

A  man  is  a  brute  who  will  make  a  boy 
carry  a  basket  full  of  potatoes,  but  in 
this  way  he  simply  goes  from  one 
crate  to  the  other,  and  can  do  rapid 
work.  I  had  one  boy  pick  (500  bushels 
in  six  days  ;  when  this  was  talked  over 
afterwards,  and  this  statement  was 
laughed  at  and  doubted,  the  boy  tried 
to  see  what  he  could  do,  and  he  picked 
150  bushels  for  me  in  nine  hours. 

There  is  another  point  in  digging 
these  potatoes :  the  slowest  man  on 
the  job  always  sets  the  pace  for  the 
rest  of  the  men,  and  no  matter  how 
slow  that  one  man  is,  the  others  will 
not  go  ahead  of  him  in  their  work, 
and  if  you  wish  to  make  money  out  of 
farming,  you  must  adopt  the  “  factory 
system.”  When  I  have  12  men  digging, 
the  slowest  one  of  the  lot  sets  the 
pace  if  I  have  them  working  side  by 
side  ;  so  I  have  adopted  this  plan  : 

I  divide  the  men  up  across  the  field, 
so  that  each  man  must  dig  his  share  of 
each  row.  If  one  man  is  slow,  it  will 
be  seen,  and  he  will  be  ashamed,  and 
will  endeavor  to  keep  up.  The  men 
have  no  one  to  talk  to,  and  each  man’s 
pride  will  keep  him  up  with  the  work 
of  the  fastest  man. 

I  have  found  that  it  took  a  long  time  for  the  men 
to  hear  the  horn,  when  time  to  go  to  work,  while  at 
noon,  it  would  be  heard  across  a  10-acre  field  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  second.  I  have  this  plan  :  no  pota¬ 
toes  are  allowed  to  be  loaded  in  the  wagon  for  the 
last  load,  until  the  horn  blows  for  dinner  at  15  minutes 
to  12  o’clock  ;  then  we  have  all  the  time  needed  for 
loading  up  before  going  home.  I  tried  this  last  fall, 
and  one  of  the  boys  hitched  the  team  to  the  wagon  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  field  ;  one  boy  got  up  into  the 
wagon  and  drove  the  team,  another  placed  the  crates, 
and  the  men  said,  “  You  need  not  stop  the  team,  for 
we  will  get  them  on  all  right,”  and  they  had  loaded 
45  crates  of  potatoes  on  the  wagon,  and  were  out  of 
sight  in  eight  m  nutes  from  the  time  the  horn  blew. 

_  C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

Wanted,  a  Hedge  Puller. — Wanted,  a  machine  to 
pull  or  grub  out  Osage  orange  hedge.  The  cost  per 
rod  must  not  be  more  than  10  cents,  or  the  machine 
cost  more  than  $100.  We  have  a  six-horse  traction 
engine  to  run  it  if  necessary.  F.  z. 

Moray,  Kan. 


ON  A  NEW  JERSEY  HOG  FARM. 

A  RATCII  OF  BERKSHIRE  BACON  BREEDERS. 

A  Neglected  Part  ot  the  State. 

In  the  western  part  of  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  at  an 
elevation  of  1,200  feet  above  the  sea,  lies  the  Wills- 
wood  Farm,  the  home  of  recorded  Berkshire  swine 
and  registered  Guernsey  cattle.  It  is  a  sightly  place, 
on  the  crest  of  Schooley's  Mountain,  overlooking  a 
broad  expanse  of  mountain  and  valley.  Originally  of 
a  rocky  formation,  the  labor  of  clearing  off  the  orig¬ 
inal  forest,  and  of  removing  the  rocks  was  great.  The 
latter  are  now  in  evidence  in  the  shape  of  substantial 
houses,  barns,  hoghouses,  fences,  etc.  Less  than  three 
decades  ago,  the  first  building  was  started  here  in  the 
forest.  Now  the  soil,  well  cleared  is  very  productive 
of  all  the  ordinary  farm  crops,  fruits,  etc.  The  eleva¬ 
tion  insures  a  delightful  climate,  though  sometimes 
rather  cold  in  winter,  and  somewhat  bi’eezy  at  times 
when  the  gentle  zephyrs  come  sweeping  over  the 
mountains.  The  purest  of  water,  combined  with 
other  favorable  conditions,  renders  this  an  ideal  place 
for  the  production  of  vigorous,  healthy  stock.  Thou¬ 


sands  of  acres  in  this  vicinity  are  either  not  farmed  at 
all,  or  on  the  skimming  system.  Proximity  to  mar¬ 
kets  and  natural  advantages  should  fill  this  country 
with  profitable  dairy  and  stock  farms. 

Where  the  Herd  Came  From. 

Less  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  the  foundation  of  the 
present  Berkshire  herd  was  laid.  The  object  has  been 
not  so  much  to  make  it  a  source  of  profit  from  the 
first,  as  to  build  up  a  herd  second  to  none.  The  Berk¬ 
shire  is  an  English  breed,  and  from  this  country  some 
of  the  best  animals  to  be  found  have  been  imported 
for  breeders.  Importations  are  not  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  selling  animals,  unless  after  they  have  served 
their  purpose  in  the  herd.  All  pigs  are  carefully 
culled,  and  none  that  cannot  pass  muster  is  used  as  a 
breeder  or  offered  for  sale  as  such. 

By  a  complete  system  of  books,  a  record  of  every 
animal  and  every  litter  of  pigs  farrowed  is  kept. 
Numbered  ear  tags  are  worn  by  each,  and  a  complete 
history  of  date  of  birth,  pedigree,  description,  date  of 
sale,  purchase,  etc.,  are  given.  There  is  no  hit-and- 
miss  business  about  it-  A  would-be  purchaser  is  fur¬ 


nished  with  a  complete  description  and  pedigree  of 
any  animal  he  may  select,  before  the  sale.  Every  one 
is  recorded  in  the  American  Berkshire  Association 
Record,  and  all  imported  animals  in  the  British  Berk¬ 
shire  Herd  Book.  All  hogs  sold  are  shipped  by  ex¬ 
press,  and  are  recorded,  transferred,  crated  and 
delivered  to  the  transportation  company  with  a  suffic¬ 
ient  supply  of  food,  free  of  charge. 

Culling  Out  the  Scrubs. 

“  All  this  culling  and  registering  and  recording 
costs  money,”  said  Mr.  Seward,  the  proprietor  ;  “yet 
some  people  expect  to  buy  such  stock  for  about  ordi¬ 
nary  hog  prices.  The  trouble  is  that  they  don’t  re¬ 
alize  the  care,  labor,  trouble  and  expense  involved  in 
carrying  on  such  careful,  painstaking  work.  They 
imagine  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  build  up  such  a 
business  is  to  get  a  few  breeders,  put  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  papers,  and — fill  the  orders.  Here  are  20 
pigs  that  we  have  culled  out,  and  shall  make  into 
pork  ;  they  don’t  come  up  to  our  standard,  and  while 
we  shall  probably  get  as  much  for  them  as  it  has  cost 
to  raise  them,  if  we  figure  in  the  extra  care  and  labor 
expended  on  our  stock,  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  loss. 

“  Here  is  another  thing  I  would  like 
to  have  explained.  This  litter  of  pigs 
is  several  months  old  ;  up  to  a  few 
weeks  ago,  they  were  all  thrifty  and 
growing  finely.  Now  you  see  that  one 
is  scrawny  and  thin,  with  no  apparent 
cause.  He  eats  well,  but  doesn’t  seem 
to  thrive.  Had  I  had  a  customer  for 
him,  and  shipped  him  off,  and  had  he 
developed  this  condition,  the  customer 
would  probably  have  considered  him¬ 
self  cheated.  Yet  who  could  have 
foreseen  any  such  condition?” 

One  of  the  finest  sows  here  is  Dorcas, 
25762,  imported  in  dam  and  farrowed 
at  Willswood  Farm  in  July,  1889.  Her 
latest  litter  of  pigs  consisted  of  nine, 
which  at  100  days  old,  weighed  927 
pounds,  the  heaviest  weighing  120 
pounds  and  the  lightest  89.  I’retty 
good  family !  Some  of  those  being 
exhibited  at  the  fairs  this  fall,  are  the 
boar,  Rex  of  Willswood,  32416,  and  the 
sows  Thea,  32417,  Erna,  32402,  and  Car¬ 
man,  32401,  which  will  be  exhibited 
as  a  herd.  This  boar  is  a  fine,  blocky 
animal,  well-built,  with  heavy  hams, 
well-boned,  symmetrical  and  standing 
strongly  and  squarely  on  his  feet.  All 
the  animals  of  this  breed  seem  to  have 
good  bones,  as  they  carry  their  great 
weight  well.  The  boar,  Executive 
of  Willswood,  33935,  is  of  very  large 
size,  though  not  so  finely  built.  At 
eight  months  of  age,  he  weighed  350 
pounds.  Others  shown  at  the  fairs  are 
Mischief,  32411,  Pallas,  37051,  Zeus, 
37056,  Cassiopia,  37045,  Pandora,  37052, 
and  for  a  boar  and  sow  under  six 
months,  Apollo  of  Willswood,  37043, 
and  Crusa,  37046,  both  fine  animals  now 
about  four  months  of  age. 

How  They  Are  Fed ;  A  Hoghouse. 

The  Berkshires  are  great  grazers. 
The  dry  sows  will  nearly  get  their  liv¬ 
ing  on  good  pasture,  and  sometimes  are 
wintered  largely  on  mangels.  The 
feeding  is  varied  greatly  according  to 
the  apparent  needs  of  the  animals,  their 
condition,  and  the  effects  of  the  feed. 
In  general,  the  ration  for  the  old  hogs 
consists  of  200  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  100  pounds  of 
wheat  middlings,  50  pounds  of  old  process  oil  meal. 
Show  animals  receive  a  little  corn  meal  in  addition.  A 
ration  is  being  tried  with  some  old  hogs  on  grass,  con¬ 
sisting  of  100  pounds  wheat  screenings  ground  fine, 
100  pounds  wheat  bran,  and  25  pounds  oil  meal.  Other 
experiments  are  in  progress,  but  results  are  not  yet 
certain  enough  to  mention.  In  winter,  a  ration  has 
been  fed  to  the  old  hogs  consisting  of  100  pounds 
ground  wheat,  200  pounds  wheat  bran,  and  about  all  the 
mangels  they  will  eat,  together  with  an  ear  or  two  of 
corn  each  per  day  in  winter.  Pigs  under  four  months 
receive  a  mixture  in  the  proportion  of  50  pounds  wheat 
bran,  150  pounds  wheat  middlings,  and  20  pounds  of 
oil  meal.  These  rations  are  always  fed  in  the  form 
of  a  mush  made  with  water,  with  a  little  salt  added, 
and  what  little  milk  is  available  is  also  used.  All  re¬ 
ceive,  also,  an  occasional  feed  of  the  P.  and  B.  Com¬ 
pound.  Efforts  are  always  made  to  obtain  cheaper 
rations,  provided  they  fill  the  other  requirements. 
The  importance  of  good,  sound  feed  was  shown  by  a 
recent  experience.  (Some  pigs  became  sick,  evidently 
caused  by  the  feed.  After  careful  search,  dhe  trouble 
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was  located  in  the  middlings  which  appeared  all  right, 
but  upon  the  closest  examination  were  found  to  be 
slightly  musty. 

A  new  hoghouse  built  a  couple  of  years  ago,  gives 
excellent  satisfaction.  It  is  22x67  feet,  and  extends 
north  and  south.  It  has  a  central  alley  four  feet  wide, 
with  pens  on  each  side.  The  whole  is  floored  with 
concrete.  Each  pen  is  nine  feet  long,  in  two  com¬ 
partments  for  eating  and  sleeping,  the  latter  six  and 
the  former  seven  feet  wide.  The  partitions  are  about 
breast  high.  There  are  abundant  windows  to  admit 
the  sunlight.  Drop  doors  open  from  each  pen  into  the 
yard  outside,  and  these  are  opened  and  closed  from 
the  alley  by  means  of  ropes  passing  over  pulleys.  The 
windows  are  pivoted  and  open  for  ventilation.  Other 
doors  open  into  the  alley  so  that  animals  may  be 
transferred  from  pen  to  pen,  or  loaded  into  a 
wagon  when  desired,  without  trouble.  In  the  pens 
designed  for  farrowing  sows  a  guard  a  few  inches 
above  the  floor,  around  the  sides,  gives  the  small  pigs 
an  opportunity  to  roll  out  of  the  way  of  the  sows  to 
avoid  being  crushed.  This  and  the  other  pens  and 
stables  are  kept  liberally  sprinkled  with  plaster, 
which  absorbs  odors  and  prevents  the  escape  of  am¬ 
monia.  Everything  is  kept  clean  and  sweet. 

Portable  Fence  and  Manure  Shed. 

Almost  a  necessity  on  any  well-regulated  hog  farm, 
is  a  portable  -fence.  This  need  is  supplied  on  Wills- 
wood  Farm  by  homemade  hurdles.  Small  chestnut 
poles  12  feet  long  are  peeled  and  split.  Two  uprights 
are  used,  one  at  each  end,  of  sufficient  length  to  make 
the  fence  the  required  height,  which  may  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances,  and  sharpened  at  the  lower 
ends  to  drive  into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  12  to  18 
inches.  These  uprights  are  bored  for  the  insertion  of 
the  rounded  ends  of  the  rails,  and  braces  from  each 
end  at  the  bottom  meet  in  the  middle  at  the  top  and 
are  securely  nailed.  These  hurdles  are  light,  strong, 
easily  transported  from  place  to  place,  and  quickly 
erected  in  any  desired  location.  Four  of  them  make 
a  very  convenient  temporary  pen  in  which  an  animal 
may  be  penned  out  in  the  field,  and  by  moving  three 
of  them,  the  pen  may  be  changed  easily  on  to  fresh 
ground.  An  illustration  of  one  of  these  hurdles  will 
be  given  later. 

Another  improvement  is  a  long  manure  shed  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  cow  stables  to  the  horse  stables, 
the  north  or  back  side  of  stone,  the  front  open, 
and  the  roof  of  tarred  paper.  This  is  divided 
into  pens,  and  here  many  hogs  are  kept  in  winter.  A 
narrow  platform  from  the  stables  extends  over  the 
top  of  the  partitions,  and  over  this  the  manure  is 
wheeled  and  dumped  into  the  different  pens,  to  be 
worked  over  by  the  hogs.  The  results  are  highly 
satisfactory.  The  bottom  was  not  cemented,  but 
should  have  been. 

The  foreman  of  the  firm,  Henry  Appleby,  is  an 
Englishman  who  has  been  with  Wills  wood  Farm  ever 
since  he  came  to  this  country,  and  the  success  of  the 
work  here  is  largely  due  to  his  careful  and  intelligent 
handling  of  the  stock.  In  fact,  he  first  induced  Mr. 
Seward  to  engage  in  the  importation  of  Berkshires. 
With  good  foundation  stock,  carefully  and  intelligently 
mated,  pride  in  the  work,  and  a  determination  to 
breed  only  the  best,  constant  improvement  must 
result.  F.  H.  Y. 


A  COUPLE  OF  BACK  SAVERS. 

There  are  two  things  in  our  kitchen  that  we  like  : 
The  window  screens  are  the  size  of  the  lower  sash, 
and  fastened  with  hinges  to  the  upper  sash,  so  that 
when  flies  get  on  the  screen,  a  push  and  a  brush  send 
the  flies  outdoors.  The  other  is  a  large-sized  cistern 
pump  by  the  stove,  to  fill  the  reservoir. 

Our  three-horse  evener  was  on  the  farm  when  we 
came  here,  had  been  used  many  yeai-s,  and  is  good  yet. 
It  is  always  together,  is  light  to  handle,  and  is  the 
best;  I  have  used  four  kinds.  Each  horse  does  his  share, 
whether  ahead  or  lagging,  and  the  tugs  are  never 
slack  as  with  other  eveners.  Fig.  189  shows  how  it 
works.  One  whiffletree  is  fastened  on  top,  and  the 
other  below.  The  chains  are  one  foot  long.  The 
cresccnt-sliaped  iron  is  three  inches  wide  and  one-half 
inch  in  thickness,  with  a  hole  in  the  center  for  the 
clevis,  and  a  three-quarter  inch  iron  stud  with  a  key 
in  each  end  of  the  crescent,  one  in  the  upper,  and  one 
in  the  lower  side,  and  long  enoug-h  to  go  through 
whiffletrees  that  are  four  feet  eight  inches  long  and 
4x1%  inches  at  the  big  end,  and  taper  to  the  size  of 
common  whiffletrees  at  the  small  end.  At  the  large 
end,  put  a  three-inch  heavy  strap  iron  around,  and 
bolt  to  the  wood  with  the  ends  in  front,  far  enough 
to  hold  a  three-inch  iron  wheel,  around  which  have  a 
small  trace  chain  four  feet  long  with  a  hook  in  each 
end.  Have  the  hook  large  enough  so  that  it  will  not 
go  around  the  pulley.  On  the  small  end  of  the  whiffle¬ 
tree,  have  a  common  whiffletree  iron  with  a  chain  and 
hook  one  foot  long.  Do  not  have  sharp  corners  on 
wood  or  iron.  Clark  allis. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 


GRINDING  MILLS  ON  THE  FARM. 

Experience  with  a  Burr  Mill. 

My  experience  is  that,  for  grinding  feed,  nothing  is 
better  than  a  Burr  mill,  even  though  the  grinding 
surface  is  not  so  large.  A  Burr  of  from  10  to  20  inches, 
under  a  high  motion  of,  say,  from  800  to  1,200  revolu¬ 
tions  a  mimite,  makes  good  corn  meal,  buckwheat 
flour  or  feed.  The  saving  is  about  one-fourth  in  feed¬ 
ing  the  grain  ground.  When  the  chop  is  placed  in 
the  trough,  the  hogs  cannot  carry  it  all  over  the  pen; 
k  saves  time  in  going  to  the  mill,  and  wear  and  tear 
on  the  wagon,  and  there  is  no  toll  for  grinding.  A 
small  Burr  mill  will  pay  any  ordinary  farmer.  A  12- 
inch  Burr  mill  will  grind  from  8  to  15  bushels  per 
hour,  accoi’ding  to  fineness  and  power.  I  like  chop 
for  horses  ground  as  fine  as  rye  flour.  I  would  use 
steam  power.  I  can  grind  corn  and  cob  ;  this  kind 
of  feed  is  all  right  for  cattle  and  hogs,  but  for  horses, 
one  should  have  oats,  rye,  and  corn  without  the  cob. 
There  is  economy  in  owning  a  farm  mill,  and  I  would 
advise  the  average  farmer  to  get  one.  i).  b.  w. 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

Mill  Run  By  Tread-Power. 

I  have  a  Bowsher  grinder  which  will  grind  corn-and- 
cob,  and  grain  as  well  as  any  miller.  The  capacity  of 
this  mill,  which  is  the  smallest  size  of  combination 
mills  made,  is  from  12  to  18  bushels  of  shelled  grain, 
according  to  the  fineness  and  power  used,  and  from 
8  to  15  bushels  of  ear  corn  (cob  included)  per  hour, 
much  depending  on  the  dryness  of  the  cob,  as  well  as 
fineness,  etc.  My  power  is  a  two-horse  tread,  which 
I  like  very  much,  as  it  is  always  ready  for  business, 
requires  no  time  for  steaming  up,  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
out  of  repair,  and  requires  no  one  to  run  it  ;  though  I 
believe,  if  I  were  to  buy  again,  my  choice  would  be  a 
four-horse  gasoline  engine,  as  I  have  hardly  enough 
power  to  run  the  crusher  to  its  fullest  capacity.  Corn 
and  cob  grouud  make  very  nice  feed  during  the  win¬ 
ter  and  early  spring  months,  but  after  the  cob  be¬ 
comes  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  of  little  benefit.  Last 
winter  I  fed  my  cows  crushed  feed  and  wheat  shorts 
mixed  equally,  but  as  wheat  is  cheaper  than  shorts  at 
present  prices,  I  am  feeding  one-half  crushed  feed 


ANOTHER  THREE-HORSE  EVENER.  Fig.  189. 


ground  with  one-quarter  wheat  and  one-quarter  oats. 
For  my  hogs,  I  feed  one-half  wheat  and  oats,  and  one- 
half  shelled  corn  ground  together  and  soaked  in  skim- 

milk,  which  makes  the  best  feed  ever  fed,  especially 
for  shoats  and  little  pigs.  1  believe  that  it  would  pay 
any  farmer  to  have  a  feed  mill,  who  has  10  or  more 
cows,  and  20  or  more  hogs,  as  he  can  save  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  of  his  grain,  and  obtain  better 
results  than  when  fed  whole  ;  because  where  whole 
grain  is  fed,  it  is  not  properly  masticated,  consequently 
is  not  properly  digested,  and  little  benefit  is  derived, 
compared  with  ground  feed.  He  also  runs  no  risk  of 
getting  the  toll  back,  and  leaving  his  grist  as  pay  for 
grinding,  as  when  taken  to  a  mill.  When  the  farmers 
have  learned  the  benefits  derived  from  feeding  their 
stock  ground  feed,  and  have  placed  themselves  in  a 
position  to  do  their  own  grinding,  they  have  taken  a 
long  stride  towards  making  farming  a  success. 

Yorkville,  Ill.  F.  E.  Y. 

You  Know  Your  Feed  is  Pure. 

We  can  grind  feed  as  well,  but  not  quite  so  fine,  but 
plenty  fine  enough  for  any  kind  of  stock.  I  save  haul¬ 
ing  to  the  mill  or  station,  the  charge  for  grinding  and 
also  the  trouble  in  carrying  the  grain  from  the  barn 
to  the  wagon,  and  the  freight  on  it  by  railroad  to  the 

mill,  as  there  is  no  mill  within  12  miles  of  my  farm. 
I  grind  my  feed  in  stormy  weather  when  I  can’t  do 
anything  else.  It  pays  any  farmer  to  grind  his  own 
feed,  because  he  knows  his  feed  is  good,  and  a  sick 
horse  is  often  caused  by  bad  feed  bought  from  the 
stores.  The  mill  I  have  is  small,  as  I  bought  it  when 
I  had  a  horse  power  ;  but  now  I  have  a  5-H.  P.  engine 
and  boiler,  and  that  is  all  the  power  that  any  farmer 
needs.  I  run  my  thrashing  machine,  corn  sheller., 
stalk  and  straw  cutter,  and  grind  my  feed.  When  the 
harvest  is  in  the  barn,  there  is  no  more  lugging  it 
about.  I  can’t  grind  cob  and  all,  as  it  takes  a 
different  machine  to  crush  the  cob  before  it  will  feed 
into  the  mill.  I  do  all  this  kind  of  work  myself,  tend¬ 
ing  the  engine  and  grinding,  so  there  is  no  expense. 

I  grind  about  eight  or  ten  bushels  per  hour  ;  I  could 
grind  a  great  deal  more  with  the  power  I  have,  but 
the  mill  is  small,  and  I  don’t  feel  like  having  so  many 
things  around  that  I  don't  use.  I  try  to  do  all  I  can 
to  save  hired  help.  r.  m. 

Luzerne  County,  Pa. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Facts  about  the  Marianna  Plum. 

./.  A.  It..  Ilustonville,  Ky. — 1.  What  about  the  Marianna  plum  as 
to  regular  bearing,  quality  of  fruit,  and  probable  sale,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Wild  Goose  ?  We  have  a  rather  large  stock  of  nice, 
thrifty  trees  on  which  the  buds  failed  to  take,  and  wish  to  push 
them  if  they  are  likely  to  give  good  satisfaction.  2.  What  is  the 
pronunciation  of  Pearmain  as  used  in  apple  nomenclature  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Marianna  is  an  early  bloomer — that 
is,  it  blooms  in  early  spring.  It  is  not  reliably  self- 
fertile.  The  fruit  is  third  rate  in  quality — not  nearly 
so  good  as  the  Wild  Goose  in  this  respect — neither 
does  it  compare  well  with  the  latter  in  size.  It  suffers 
a  great  deal  more  injury  from  rot  and  specking  as  the 
fruit  approaches  maturity.  As  a  market  variety,  it 
is  much  less  valuable  than  the  Wild  Goose,  and  if 
the  trees  are  not  too  large,  it  would  be  much  better 
to  graft  them  with  some  better  varieties,  such  as 
Whittaker,  Milton,  American  Eagle,  Prairie  Flower, 
etc.  2.  It  is  usually  pronounced  just  as  it  is  spelled. 

J.  W.  KERR. 

Rye  in  a  Peach  Orchard. 

F.  II.,  Onekama,  Mich. — I  wish  to  harrow  in  rye  among  young 
peach  trees,  but  fear  that  stirring  the  soil  will  induce  a  late 
growth  that  may  winterkill.  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  strip  the 
leaves  from  the  branches  to  ripen  up  the  wood  ? 

Ans. — It  will  do  no  harm  to  harrow  in  rye,  the  rye 
to  remain  over  winter,  I  suppose,  as  a  winter  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  soil.  Early  in  spring,  it  should  be  plowed 
in  and  not  allowed  to  mature.  Do  not  strip  off  any 
leaves.  They  are  all  wanted  to  mature  both  the  wood 
and  roots. 

The  Pomeroy  Apple. 

C.  J.  L.,  New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. — Where  and  when  did  the  Pomeroy 
apple  originate  ?  What  is  a  description  of  it  ?  Is  it  a  profitable 
apple  to  grow  ? 

Ans. — There  are  two  Pomeroy  apples  which  origi¬ 
nated  in  England,  neither  of  which  is  of  much  value  in 
this  country,  and  one  that  originated  in  Massachusetts, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  very  good  apple,  ripening  in 
October  or  November.  The  last  is  of  medium  size, 
roundish  oblate,  yellow,  shaded,  splashed,  and  marbled 
in  the  sun  with  light  and  dark  red.  Stalk  short. 
Calyx  closed.  Flesh  white,  tender,  moderately  juicy, 
pleasant  subacid.  We  know  nothing  as  to  its  profit¬ 
ableness  ;  do  any  of  our  readers  V 

Strawberry  Questions  From  the  South. 

B.J.  6.,  Norfolk  County,  Va. — 1.  Which  is  the  earliest  firm 
strawberry  ?  2.  Which  is  the  latest  firm  strawberry  ?  3.  Can  we, 
through  using  nitrate  of  soda  or  other  fertilizers,  promote  the 
earliness  of  strawberries  ?  If  so,  when  should  they  be  applied, 
and  how  much  ?  4.  Can  we.  through  using  potash  salts  or  other 
fertilizers,  affect  the  firmness  of  strawberries  ?  If  so,  what  kind 
should  we  use,  and  how  much  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Meek’s  Early.  The  new  berry,  Oriole, 
which  is  just  being  introduced,  is  also  very  firm.  2. 
Parker  Earle.  3.  It  is  a  moot  question  whether  the 
earliness  of  strawberries  can  be  hastened  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers.  Some  growers  consider  that  it  can  be 
by  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  applied  broadcast  in  the 
spring  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  or  more  per  acre.  A 
liberal  use  of  acid  phosphate  tends  to  hasten  the 
maturity  of  nearly  all  crops  ;  but  the  use  of  nitrate  of 
soda  tends  to  retard  maturity.  4.  This  is  a  difficult 
point  to  determine.  The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  iu  the 
spring  before  fruiting,  is  very  liable  to  cause  the 
berries  to  be  less  firm  than  those  grown  without  it. 
There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  fertilizers  upon  the  firmness  of  the  fruit,  and 
a  series  of  careful  experiments  is  necessary  to  decide 
the  question  positively.  M.  h.  beckwith. 

Delaware  Experiment  Station. 

Lime  for  a  Sour  Swamp. 

E.  S.  P.,  Boston,  Mass. — I  have  a  large  tract  of  land,  originally 
a  swamp.  It  is  of  a  peat  formation,  and  when  dry,  will  burn  for 
days,  the  fire  working  its  way  downward  many  feet  until  it  reaches 
water  or  a  solid  foundation.  This  land  has  been  drained  and 
cleared ;  when  first  turned  over,  it  is  of  a  yellow  color,  and  rich  in 
humus.  It  requires  sun,  air,  and  cold  to  reduce  it  to  a  soil.  When 
newly  turned  over,  and  grass  seed  is  sown,  the  seed  rarely  catches. 

I  presume  that  it  is  full  of  acid  from  the  decay  of  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  and  its  consequent  fermentation.  The  first  step  was,  of 
course,  to  get  the  water  out,  and  expose  it  to  the  air.  The  second 
was  to  plow,  and  then  cover  with  a  thick  layer  of  sand  and  har¬ 
row  it  in,  thus  rotting  the  peat,  mixing  it  with  sand  and  forming 
soil.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  this  land,  being  rich  in  humus,  con¬ 
tains  nitrogen,  but  is  lacking  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Am 
I  correct  ?  I  shall  plow  about  10  acres  this  fall,  and  sand  it  this 
winter,  thus  giving  it  a  chance  to  freeze.  How  would  you  advise 
treating  it  in  the  spring  ?  Stable  manure  has  little  effect  on  it. 

Ans. — If  the  land  is  well  drained,  so  that  water  will 
not  stand  on  it,  we  would  advise  a  dressing  cf  air- 
slaked  lime  next  spring.  Let  it  be  broadcasted  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  two  tons  per  acre  after  plowing,  and 
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harrow  well  in.  This  will  tend  to  “sweeten”  the  soil 
by  correcting'  the  acid  quality.  For  fertilizers,  use 
muriate  of  potash  and  some  form  of  phosphoric  acid 
like  fine  bone  or  slag  that  has  not  been  dissolved  or 
“  cut.” 

Stock  Water  Without  Wells. 

J.  W.  F.,  Alberta,  Mo. — How  can  I  get  water?  I  have  drilled 
down  120  feet,  and  not  a  drop  of  water.  My  neighbor  has  gone 
down  about  133,  only  about  300  yards  away  from  me,  and  has  no 
water.  The  land  is  all  very  level,  and  mostly  a  clay  and  slate.  Is 
there  any  way  of  knowing  where  the  water  is  except  by  going  to 
it?  I  do  not  believe  in  witching. 

Ans. — The  land  is  evidently  of  such  a  character  that 
it  does  not  form  a  reservoir  for  water.  If  so,  then 
none  can  be  secured.  On  a  cattle  ranch  in  central 
Mississippi,  where  the  conditions  are,  so  far  as  water 
is  concerned,  the  same  as  those  noted,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  dig  wells.  Large,  deep  cisterns  are  constructed ; 
during  the  winter  when  the  rain  water  is  pure  and 
cold,  they  are  filled,  and  then  the  conductor  spouts  are 
cut  off  from  them  and  the  water  remains  pure  and 
cold,  and  is  of  the  very  best  during  the  entire  summer. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  in  order  to  store  water  during 
the  summer,  the  cisterns  must  be  large. 

For  stock  water,  artificial  lakes  or  pools  are  made 
costing  from  $20  to  $50  each.  At  the  lower  end  of  a 
little  “  draw”,  a  dam  is  built  with  a  common  road 
scraper.  These  pools  may  be  made  from  seven  to 
twenty  feet  deep.  If  of  the  latter  depth,  and  the 
water  is  taken  from  the  bottom  of  them,  even  in 
Mississippi,  it  is  cool  and  pure,  and  perfectly  safe  for 
both  man  and  beast. 

There  is  a  vast  number  of  places,  not  only  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  but  also  in  New  York,  where  these  artificial 
ponds  could  be  constructed  at  a  very  little  cost,  and 
in  the  end  would  furnish  water  without  pumping  it ; 
also  fish  and  ice,  if  desired.  Perhaps  a  little  of  the 
details  of  building  these  ponds  would  prevent  their 
being  washed  out.  The  dam  may  be  made  simply  of 
earth,  and  about  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the 
highest  water  level  ;  either  on  the  right  or  left,  pref¬ 
erably  on  both,  at  the  water  level,  a  shallow,  broad 
ditch  is  scraped  which  runs  in  a  circular  form  around 
the  pond,  and  empties  into  the  “  draw”  a  few  rods 
below  the  dam.  This  carries  off  the  surplus  water  or 
overflow,  and  is  very  much  more  satisfactory  than  to 
dispose  of  it  through  a  sluiceway  in  the  dam.  i.  p.  r. 

Wireworms  Again;  Sour  Land. 

B.  S.  K.,  Mew  York. — I  am  very  much  troubled  with  wireworms 
in  the  soil.  How  can  I  get  rid  of  them  ?  A  portion  of  my  ground 
is  sour— that  is,  I  think  it  is — as  a  green,  mossy  growth  appears, 
unless  it  is  continually  cultivated.  Would  a  dressing  of  lime  cor¬ 
rect  this  condition,  and  should  I  use  air-slaked  or  quicklime  ? 
About  how  much  per  acre  ?  This  ground  has  never  been  culti¬ 
vated  previous  to  last  year. 

Ans. — I  gave  “A  Talk  About  Wireworms”  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  for  February  3,  1894,  and  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  “Can  We  Poison  Wireworms?”  in  the  December 
22  issue  of  the  same  year.  We  spent  three  years  here 
at  the  insectary  in  trying  all  the  things  that  had  been 
recommended  to  destroy  these  pests,  and  got  nothing 
but  negative  results.  But  we  found  that  if  the  in¬ 
sects  are  disturbed  in  the  fall,  many  die,  and  it  was 
thus  recommended  to  plow  and  harrow  thoroughly, 
infested  ground  in  the  fall,  and  continue  this  for  two 
or  three  years  Those  who  practice  a  short  rotation 
of  crops,  claim  that  they  are  not  troubled  with  the 
pests.  The  worms  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed  too 
often. 

Prof.  Roberts  tells  me  that  a  dressing  of  lime  would 
doubtless  help  that  “sour”  land.  Get  the  unslaked 
or  quicklime,  After  the  ground  is  put  in  good 
condition  in  the  fall,  place  the  lime  on  the  surface  in 
piles  of  about  five  bushels  each,  and  cover  the  piles 
with  a  thin  layer  of  soil.  In  a  dry  time,  it  would  be 
well  to  thi’ow  three  or  four  pails  of  water  on  each 
pile  before  covering,  but  usually  the  moisture  in  the 
soil  will  slake  the  lime.  When  the  piles  are  thor¬ 
oughly  slaked,  spread  over  the  field  at  the  rate  of 
from  10  to  20  bushels  per  acre.  It  will  not  need  to  be 
harrowed  in,  as  lime  has  a  tendency  to  sink  into  the 
soil.  M.  y.  SLINGERLAND. 

An  Anti-ant  Remedy  Wanted. 

W.  0.  B.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. — Our  house  is  infested  with  large, 
black  ants.  How  can  I  get  rid  of  them  ? 

Ans. — If  you  can  trace  them  to  their  nests  in  the 
soil  near  by,  the  best  way  will  be  to  punch  holes  in 
the  hills,  pour  a  tablespoonful  oi  bisulphide  of  carbon 
in  each,  and  quickly  close  the  hole  with  dirt  or  a  sod. 
The  fumes  of  this  poisonous  liquid  will  penetrate  to 
every  part  of  the  nest,  and  are  sure  death  to  all  ani¬ 
mal  life.  Be  careful  not  to  get  any  fire  near  the 
liquid  or  its  fumes,  for  it  is  explosive.  If  the  nests 
cannot  be  located,  you  can  probably  best  exterminate 
the  pests,  or  at  least  discourage  them  so  that  they 
will  leave,  by  the  use  of  baits.  Prepare  a  couple  of 
sponges  by  soaking  them  in  sugar-water.  Lay  one  of 
them  where  the  ants  will  readily  find  it.  In  a  short 
time,  the  sponge  will  be  a  living  mass  of  the  creatures, 
when  it  should  at  once  be  thrown  into  boiling  water, 
and  the  other  fresh  sponge  substituted  ;  the  streams 
of  ants  will  continue  to  the  new  sponge.  Those 


plunged  in  boiling  water  are,  of  course,  at  once 
killed,  and  it  is  surprising  how  soon  the  ants  realize 
that  a  war  of  extermination  is  being  waged  upon 
them.  Continue  this  process  of  destruction  system¬ 
atically  for  two  or  three  days,  or  at  most  for  a  week, 
and  the  house  will  usually  be  suddenly  abandoned  by 
the  pests.  Any  other  baits  that  will  readily  attract 
the  insects  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  sweet¬ 
ened  sponges.  m.  v.  s. 

White  Grubs  in  Corn. 

G.  G.  G.,  Vail,  M.  J. — The  white  grub  is  the  worst  pest  that  we 
have  here  this  year.  It  has  destroyed  the  corn  crop,  and  is  tow 
devouring  the  potatoes.  As  many  as  15  of  them,  each  as  large  as 
the  little  finger  of  a  10-year-old  boy,  have  been  found  under  one 
hill  of  corn,  and  the  corn  roots  are  all  eaten  off.  I  have  four  acres 
of  corn  that  are  not  worth  cutting,  and  the  remaining  16  acres  are 
more  than  half  destroyed  because  of  their  depredations.  The 
most  of  this  land  has  had  no  manure  for  six  years  or  more,  so 
they  must  be  able  to  flourish  without  that  kind  of  “hotbed,”  some 
writers  on  grubs  in  the  strawberries  to  the  contrary,  notwith¬ 
standing.  Is  there  any  way  successfully  to  combat  them  ?  The 
ground  that  I  am  plowing  for  rye  is  infested.  Are  they  likely 
seriously  to  injure  the  crop  ? 

Ans. — These  pestiferous  White  grubs  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  several  times  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  during  the  past 
year  or  two,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  come  up 
for  discussion  for  many  years  to  come,  because  as  yet 
we  have  no  method  ofnquickly  checking  them  in  their 
destructive  work.  Hand-picking  is  the  only  sure  and 
effectual  remedy,  and  is  practicable  many  times.  I 
know  of  no  application  that  can  be  made  on  the  in¬ 
fested  soil  that  will  kill  them,  and  not  kill  surround¬ 
ing  vegetation.  In  some  cases,  a  commercial  fertilizer 
which  would  furnish  quickly  available  food  for  the 
plants,  might  enable  them  to  grow  sufficient  roots  for 
both  themselves  and  the  grubs  ;  but  it  would  not  kill 
the  latter.  Unless  the  rye  land  is  very  thickly  infested, 
they  will  probably  do  but  little  injury  to  the  crop  ; 
put  in  plenty  of  seed.  m.  v.  s. 

How  to  Keep  Ice  in  Texas. 

0.  F.  It.,  Clifford,  Tex. — What  is  a  good  method  of  keeping  ice 
in  this  plains  country  of  the  Panhandle  ?  I  cannot  learn  that 
any  one  has  ever  made  the  attempt  here.  Our  conditions  are  such 
that  we  can  get  no  sawdust,  tanbark,  or  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
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other  suitable  material  with  which  to  pack  ice  to  keep  it  from 
the  air.  Our  crops  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  corn,  sorghum, 
Kaffir  corn,  Millo  maize,  millet,  with  some  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  but 
forage  crops  mostly. 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  V.  MUNSON. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  method  than  that  generally 
used  in  parts  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and 
other  warmer  States.  A  circular  hole  12,  15  or  20  feet 
(according  to  the  capacity  wanted)  in  diameter,  like  a 
very  large  well,  is  excavated  in  a  high,  dry  piece  of 
ground,  to  the  depth  of  8  to  10  feet,  and  where  it  can 
be  drained  at  the  bottom  into  pervious  strata  of  sand 
or  gravel  below,  or  by  sewer,  pump  or  siphon  pipe  to 
lower  ground.  When  the  excavation  is  completed,  a 
strong,  double-walled  wooden  framework  is  put  in,  the 
outer  boards  resting  against  the  earth  and  prevent¬ 
ing  caving  in  ;  the  inner  boards  are  nailed  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  frame,  so  as  to  leave  an  air-space  of,  say, 
four  or  six  inches  all  around.  This  framework  is  ex¬ 
tended  several  feet  above  the  common  surface  of  the 
ground,  then  drawn  in  conically  all  around,  and  roofed 
over  with  a  conical  roof.  Double  doors  are  made  in 
one  side  of  the  conical  roof  ;  through  these  the  house 
is  filled.  When  filled,  they  are  closed  tightly,  and 
when  ice  is  wanted,  they  are  opened,  one  outward, 
the  other  inward.  Often  a  stairway  leads  from  out¬ 
side  down  under  the  bottom  of  the  icehouse,  where 
milk,  butter,  etc.,  are  kept.  When  the  framework 
and  boarded-up  sides  of  the  house  are  completed,  the 
earth  excavated  is  graded  up  around  the  house,  so 
that  the  water  from  the  roof  falls  well  out  upon  the 
earth,  and  runs  away  outside.  The  mound  is  sodded, 
and  when  such  a  house  and  mound  are  well  con¬ 
structed,  they  are  an  ornamental  object  in  the  back 
yard.  Ice  stowed  in  such  a  house  keeps  well  ;  a  ladder 
is  used  to  enter  when  the  ice  gets  too  low  to  step  in 
upon  it. 

Such  a  house  will  last  many  years.  With  greater 
expense  in  using  woods  that  will  not  readily  decay, 
such  as  cypress,  the  house  is  good  for  a  lifetime.  A 
sketch  is  shown  at  Fig.  190.  All  doors  must  fit  tightly 
by  being  rubber  or  cloth-lined.  If  dry  sawdust,  or 
powdered  charcoal  can  be  obtained  with  which  to  fill 
the  air-space  in  the  wall  and  roof,  so  much  the  better. 
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However,  if  the  walls  of  the  house  are  made  tight,  so 
that  the  air  between  has  no  circulation,  they  are  a 
good  non-conductor.  Shade  trees  growing  on  the 
south  side  over  the  icehouse,  assist  it.  Such  a  house 
is  somewhat  expensive  at  first,  but  in  the  long  run, 
will  be  found  cheap.  It  ought  to  work  well  in  the 
dry,  well-drained  soils  of  the  Panhandle  of  Texas. 
The  ice  should  be  cut  in  blocks,  and  stacked  in  solid, 
like  bricks,  to  be  pried  apart  as  wanted. 

Some  Fertilizers  in  Georgia. 

J.  II.  M.,  Clayton,  Ga. — I  have  a  field  of  black  soil  but  it  will  not 
produce  corn.  It  was  covered  with  an  alder  growth,  and  has  a 
yellow  subsoil.  What  kind  of  fertilizer  would  be  best  to  make  it 
produce  corn  ?  Would  leaves  and  scrapings  from  the  woods,  with 
lime,  be  the  best  fertilizer  for  it  ?  What  is  night  soil,  and  what  is 
it  good  for  ? 

Ans. — Of  course  we  cannot  say  offhand  what  that 
soil  needs.  If  it  needs  potash,  which  seems  likely, 
the  leaves  and  scrapings  will  not  be  of  much  service. 
If  you  can  get  cotton-hull  ashes,  we  would  advise  you 
to  use  them  liberally,  and  try  to  get  a  good  growth  of 
cow  peas  on  the  land.  Plow  them  under  or  feed  hogs 
on  them,  and  then  plant  corn,  using  more  of  the  ashes 
and  bone  if  you  can  get  them.  “Night  soil”  is  the 
name  given  to  human  excreta  found  in  privies.  It  is 
about  as  valuable,  ton  for  ton,  as  common  barnyard 
manure,  but  is  better  suited  for  such  quick-growing 
crops  as  vegetables  or  melons. 

Cows  with  Stringy  Milk. 

J.J.  N.,  llidgebury,  Pa. — Our  cows  are  afflicted  with  a  strange 
malady  or  complaint.  After  the  milk  stands  24  to  36  hours,  the 
cream  is  slimy  or  stringy.  It  looks  good  and  tastes  good.  Some 
cows  are  worse  than  others.  All  are  high-grade  Jersey,  except 
one,  and  she  is  a  Short-horn,  fresh  in  May,  and  the  worst  of  the 
lot.  They  are  at  pasture  in  the  same  lot  in  which  they  have  run 
all  summer.  The  feed  is  mixed  grasses.  They  broke  into  an  ad¬ 
joining  field  one  night — an  oat  stubble  seeded  to  clov  .  No  grain 
is  fed. 

Ans. — Stringy  milk  is  due  to  the  development  of 
eertain  fungi  in  the  milk.  The  fungi  develop  from 
spores  (seed)  which  may  find  their  way  into  the  milk, 
either  through  contamination  of  the  milk  after  it  is 
drawn,  or  through  the  system  of  the  cow.  The  fact 
that  the  milk  is  stringy  from  some  cows  and  not  from 
others,  would  indicate  that  in  this  case  the  spores  of 
the  fungi  find  their  way  into  the  milk  through  the 
system  of  the  cow.  They  are  probably  taken  in, 
either  in  the  food  or  drinking  water,  most  commonly 
the  latter.  Examine  the  pasture  to  see  whether  the 
cows  do  not  have  access  to  some  stagnant  pool  or 
water,  or  to  decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  If 
so,  such  places  should  be  feneed  out.  If  necessary, 
change  the  drinking  water  entirely.  Give  each  cow 
in  her  feed  twice  daily,  one-fourth  ounce  each  of 
chlorate  of  potash  and  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

Windgalls  or  Puffs  On  a  Horse. 

'  It.  P.  McA.,  Saxon,  N.  C. — My  horse  has  windgalls  on  his  legs 
which  came  only  recently.  How  can  I  remove  them  and  keep 
them  off  ? 

Ans. — Blister  with  the  cerate  of  cantharides  oint¬ 
ment.  Repeat  the  application  two  or  three  times  if 
necessary.  Windgalls  can  also  often  be  removed  by 
rubbing  with  some  strong  liniment  ;  or  in  the  early 
stages  by  simple  cold-water  bandages,  by  rubbing 
with  alcohol,  oak  bark  tan,  or  other  astringent  solu¬ 
tions.  Rest  is  neeessary  during  the  treatment.  The 
only  way  to  keep  them  off,  is  to  give  the  horse  con¬ 
tinual  rest.  Windgalls  usually  result  from  severe 
labor,  fast  driving,  strains  or  other  injury.  When  re¬ 
moved,  they  are  always  liable  to  recur  whenever  the 
horse  is  subjected  to  the  same  cause  that  developed 
them  in  the  first  case.  F.  l.  k. 

Pigs  Weak  From  Birth. 

M.  M.,  Breckenridge,  Mo. — My  pigs  get  lame  in  the  feet,  the  knee 
joints  swell,  and  the  pigs  become  very  lame,  sometimes  die  in  a 
week,  sometimes  in  two  or  three  weeks.  They  are  fed  dry  corn, 
kitchen  slops  and  corn  crushed  and  soaked,  and  have  run  with 
the  sow  in  the  pasture.  They  are  affected  at  from  one  to  four 
weeks  old ;  their  appetites  remain  good. 

Ans. — The  pigs  appear  to  be  constitutionally  weak, 
probably  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  nourishment  from 
the  sow.  The  almost  exclusive  corn  diet  may  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  trouble.  I  can  only  suggest  that 
you  endeavor  to  improve  the  general  condition  and 
health  of  the  sows,  and  make  sure  that  you  are  breed¬ 
ing  from  a  vigorous  male,  and  not  inbreedhig  too 
closely.  f.  u  k. 

Navicular  Disease;  Helped  But  Not  Cured. 

E.  N.  S.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.— My  fine  eight-year-old  mare  is,  to 
all  appearance,  foundered  in  the  feet  forward,  and  probably  has 
been  so  for  a  long  time,  say,  four  months.  After  she  has  been 
driven  four  or  five  miles,  she  seems  to  travel  fairly  well,  but  acts 
very  sore  and  tender  when  first  taken  from  the  stable  in  the 
morning.  Is  there  any  way  that  I  can  cure  her  ? 

Ans. — The  symptoms  indicate  that  the  mare  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  navicular  disease,  an  inflammation  of  the 
sesamoid  sheath,  or  of  the  navicular  bone  itself,  which 
is  situated  within  the  foot,  instead  of  from  founder. 
Navicular  disease  can  often  be  benefited  by  treatment, 
but  rarely  cured.  Apply  a  Spanish-fly  blister  around 
the  top  of  the  hoof,  and  repeat  two  or  three  times, 
making  a  second  application  as  soon  as  the  scabs  from 
the  first  are  shed.  Remove  the  shoes  and  allow  the 
mare  to  run  in  a  damp  pasture,  or  cause  her  to  stand 
two  or  three  hours  daily  in  wet  clay  or  a  foot  tub  so 
as  nearly  to  cover  the  hoof.  An  ointment  of  tar  and 
vaseline  should  be  applied  to  the  hoof  on  removing 
from  bath,  or  bringing  in  from  pasture,  to  prevent 
drying.  f.  l.  k. 
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A  List  of  Apples. 

W.  P.T.,  Curwensville,  Pa. — On  page 
552,  W.  W.  H.  wishes  to  know  what 
apples  would  be  desirable  for  winter, 
especially  late  keepers.  I  would  suggest 
the  following,  as  they  will  keep  until 
spring,  indeed  until  May,  and  are  large, 
beautiful  redapples,  adapted  for  eating 
or  cooking,  and  the  best  of  market  fruit: 
Paragon,  Shackleford  and  Springdale.  I 
can  give  him  a  longer  list  if  he  desires, 
all  very  early  bearing  sorts. 

Is  it  Necessary  to  Spray  Apple  Trees  ? 

C.  D.  N.,  Owego,  N.  Y. — I  have  two 
apple  trees  (Rhode  Island  Greening  and 
Gilliflower)  standing  in  a  five-acre  field, 
well  loaded  with  the  finest  specimens  of 
apples  I  ever  saw — not  an  inferior  or 
wormy  apple  on  either  tree.  These  trees 
were  never  sprayed.  Last  year,  30 
sheep  were  pastured  in  this  and  an  ad¬ 
joining  five-acre  field,  changing  from 
one  to  the  other  every  two  weeks  ;  they 
had  no  other  fertilizing  or  care  of  any 
kind,  except  a  slight  pruning  last  April. 
Apples  need  potash.  The  sheep  furnishes 
phosphate  and  nitrogen,  but  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  potash.  The  wormy,  falling  apples 
were  all  consumed  as  they  fell  last  fall. 

Good  Hay  rake. 

F.  Z.,  Moray,  Kan. — As  W.  B.  II.  says, 
most  hayrakes  have  some  defects.  The 
best  one  of  which  I  know,  is  the  Thomas 
Royal  self-dump.  As  the  name  implies, 
it  is  a  self -dump  ;  one  tramps  on  a  little 
chain,  and  up  flies  the  rake  clear  and 
quick;  it  drops  just  past  the  windrow 
and  the  driver  locks  the  rake  down  with 
the  foot.  This  rake  m  raps  around  the 
axle  a  good  deal.  This  is  the  best  rake 
of  a  dozen  or  more  that  I  have  worked, 
or  seen  worked. 

How  Much  Land? 

11.,  Virginia. — I  was  glad  to  see  the 
question,  “What  sized  farm  should  a 
man  have  ?”  It  is  a  subject  I  have  often 
mentioned  to  people  and  at  gatherings 
for  several  years  past,  especially  since 
farm  produce  and  farm  life  have  under¬ 
gone,  and  are  still  undergoing,  such  a 
change.  I  have  often  thought  of  writing 
up  the  subject  for  publication,  and 
agitating  it  before  the  people,  until 
eventually  they  would  become  schooled 
to  see  what  was  to  their  own  and  the 
Nation’s  best  interest.  But  since  1  have 
passed  through  the  financial  mill  of 
‘  ‘  nose  to  the  grindstone,”  and  know  how 
slow  the  public  is  to  take  in  new  ideas, 
I  have  remained  content  to  let  others  do 
as  I  have  done — look  out  for  myself — in¬ 
juring  no  one.  My  experience  and 
observation  are  that  we  individually  and 
nationally  would  be  better  off  with  less 
land  to  our  credit.  Forty  acres  of  good 
land  are  enough  for  any  one  man,  and  80 
acres  ought  to  satisfy  any  one.  However, 
the  limit  I  would  draw  by  a  national 
law  is  that  no  one  man  could  own  a  right 
and  title  to  more  than  the  homesteaders’ 
claim — 1G0  acres. 

What  to  Charge  the  Crops. 

W.  C.  J.,  Norwich,  Ont. — It  occurs  to 
me  that  there  is  a  mistaken  idea  as  to 
the  amount  to  be  charged  for  work,  and 
also  to  be  charged  for  feed  and  fodder 
fed  to  farm  stock.  No  farmer  should 
charge  for  plowing  his  own  acre,  as 
much  as  though  he  had  to  have  it  done 
by  an  outsider ;  for  to  the  latter,  he 
would  have  to  pay  actual  cash  or  its 
equivalent,  while  in  the  former  case  the 
proper  charge  should  be  for  only  the 
actual  cost.  The  hay  and  oats,  etc.,  con¬ 
sumed  by  his  horses,  should  be  charged 
at  only  cost  price,  not  at  the  selling 
price.  Again,  for  example,  if  corn  sells 
for  50  cents  a  bushel,  a  farmer  has  no 
right  to  charge  his  hogs  50  cents  a  bushel 
for  the  corn  they  consume,  but  only  for 
the  cost  of  producing  such  corn.  If  he 
sold  his  corn  at  50  cents  a  bushel,  he 
would  consider  that  he  had  a  profit  on  it, 


and  he  has  no  right  to  charge  this  profit 
against  the  animal  consuming  the  grain. 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive 
at  the  actual  cost  with  farm  products  ; 
but  an  estimate  as  near  as  possible  is  far 
more  correct  than  to  charge  the  market 
or  selling  price  against  the  stock,  or  the 
land  with  the  working  thereof  by  him¬ 
self  and  one  team,  the  same  day  wages 
as  for  an  outsider  and  his  team. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Vacation 

Benefits  are  more 
Than  equaled  by  the 
Pure  Blood,  Life  and 
Energy  given  by 

Hood’s 

Sarsapari  I  la 

nng  nn  phloxes. 
DULDu  POLONIES. 

Superb  Collections.  Low  Prices.  Catalogue  free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


THE  BRANDYWINE 

STRAWBERRY 

has  now  produced  afullcrop  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
season.  Plants  ready  July  10,  that  with  care  will 
make  a  good  matted  row  for  next  season's  fruiting. 
For  prices  address  the  originator, 

EDWARD  T.  INGRAM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


POT-GBOWN. 
S.  H.  WARREN. 
Weston,  Mass. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Fine  layer  plants  of  Parker  Earle,  Holland,  Mary, 
Lady  Thompson.  Rio,  No  Name,  Tennessee  Prolific, 
Belle,  Bisel,  Cyclone.  Marshall ;  125  planes  of  either 
or  assorted  by  mail  for  $1.  Greenville.  Bubach.  Day- 
ton.  Van  Deman,  and  50  others  at  60c.  per  100  prepaid. 

WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


A  FULL 


CROP  OF 


STRAWBERRIES 

next  season  nny  ftDniUll 

FROM  OUR  r  U  I -UnUVTIl  PLANTS. 
Plants  and  Vines  of  every  description  and  variety.  All  grown  under  my  own 
supervision.  Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list,  now  ready, 
mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER.  CORNWALL  N.  Y. 


Have  You  Yet  Heard  of  Cupid? 

The  Floral  Wonder  of  the  Age! 

White  as  snow,  it  is  an  unique  DWARF  SWEET  PEA,  that  grows  only  five  Inches  high.  It  car¬ 
pets  the  ground  with  a  glistening  mass  of  white  for  months,  and  can  now  be  seen  in  full  flower  at  Forbhook 
Farm.  It  is  worth  traveling  hundreds  of  miles  to  see.  BUT  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  sent  now, 
will  bring  you  by  January  1st,  1896,  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1  896— a  handsome  book  show¬ 
ing  CUPI I)  painted  true  to  nature,  and  also  illustrations  from  photographs.  Next  season  you  can  then 
have  this  little  wonder  in  your  own  garden  or  window  box.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  «fc  Co.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


Are  Headquarters  for  the  Choicest  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Itoses,  Plants.  Japan 
Holland  and  Other  Bulbs. 

No  finer  assortment  of  Large  or  Small  Fruits  Shrubs  or 


in  America.  With  more  acres  of  ORXA  MKXTA IjS  than  any  nursery 
can  show.  Nurserymen,  Florists,  Dealers  and  Planters  are  cordially  in¬ 
vited  to  call  and  inspect  our  stock.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Fall  Price  List  and  Bulb  Catalogue  Free. 

42nd  YEAR.  1000  ACRES.  29  GREENHOUSES. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


A 


IMPORTERS  OF 


Dutch 

AND 

French 


Bulbous  Roots 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS, 

LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY  PIPS,  AUItATUM  and  all  other 

JAPAN  LILIES,  BERMUDA  EASTER  LILIES,  TUBEROSES,  &c. 


Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 


J.M  JHORBURN  &Co.l5  JOHN  ST.NewYork^ 


I 


Crimson  Glover 


Beat  for  the  cattle—  i&sY  for  the  soil.  But  you 
must  have  the  best  seed.  This  is  one  of  the  special¬ 
ties  for  which  we  are  famous.  Get  prices  at  once. 

ARTHUR  J. COLLI NS,Moorestown,N.J. 


PEACH  TREES. 

300,000  now  ready  for  fall  sales.  Buds  furnished 
at  low  prices.  Twenty-page  Catalogue  free. 

SCARLET  CLOVER  SEED  FOR  SALE. 

J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  -  -  BERLIN,  MIL 


GRAPE™** 

®  »  »  u  u  tSOH  Small  Fruits. 

All  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality. "  nrrnnteJ 
true.  Loirni  rata.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 

T.S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y 


Plant  the  Best  Currants 

WHITE  IMPERIAL  excels  all  others  in  quality 
for  a  fine  table  currant. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  combines  qualities  that 
make  it  the  most  valuable  market  and  table  Red 
Currant  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  For 
prices  apply  to 

S.  I).  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  X. 


CUMMER’S 

FOLDING  GRATES 

Will  SAVE  THEIR  COST  in 
One  Season.  Fold  to  one 
inch  thick.  C  li  e  a  p  and 
Durable.  Freight  P  r  e- 
paid.  Write  for  Catalogue. 


CUMMER  MFG.  CO.,  Cadillac,  Midi.,  U.  S. 


DIBBLE  SEED  CO.’S 


Crimson  Clover! 

HARDY.  VIGOROUS.  NORTHERN  GROWN. 

Gold  Coin  Wheat. 

275  bushels  48  pounds  from  five  acres,  or  55  bush¬ 
els  9  3-5  pounds  per  acre. 

The  best  wheat  ever  offered. 

Mammoth  Winter  Rye. 

The  strongest  growing,  tallest,  stiffest-strawed 
heaviest  yielding  RYE  in  existence. 

Catalogue  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEED  COMPANY, 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


[RYES  WHEAT 


50  bu. 
per  A. 


i 


t 
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Such  yields  pay.  You  can  have  them.  Salzer’s  ^ 
Monster  Winter  Rye  &  Red  CrossWheat  > 
break  all  records  I  Crimson  Clover  83.60  a  l 
bushel  I  uargest  growers  of  Grass  Seeds  for  fall  L 
sowing,  Oats,  Wheat,  Rye,  etc.,  in  America.  Fall  r 
Catalogue  and  sample  of  Rye,  Wheat  and  Clover  M 
free  it  you  mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  } 

John  A.  Salzer  !Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  % 
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WINTER  TURF  OATS. 

Sow  in  August  or  September,  114  bushel  to  the  acre 
As  hardy  as  wheat.  Their  turting  and  stooling  quali¬ 
ties  are  remarkable.  A  very  large  yielder.  The  grain 
is  of  a  dark-gray  color,  and  heavier  than  ordinary 
oats,  weighing  from  35  to  40  pounds  to  the  measured 
bushel.  1’er  peck,  40e.;  half  bu.,  70c. ;  Bushel 
(32  pounds),  *1.25;  5  bu.,  *5.55,  including  sacks. 

VAUGHAN’S  SEED  STORE, 

NEW  YORK  :  26  Barclay  Street. 

CHICAGO  :  84  and  86  Randolph  Street. 


□  WINTER  OATS. 

□  We  offer  a  limited  quantity  of  Virginia  Winter  Oats 
for  Seed  at  60  cents  per  bushel. 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


WINTER  OATS. 

Northern-grown  Seed.  Circular  with  directions. 

M.  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 


NEW  WHEATS. 

Jones'  Wheats  are  giving  the  largest  yields  in  all 
sections.  It  will  pay  you  to  sow  them  this  fall. 
Send  for  descriptive  price  list  to  A.  N.  JONES, 
Newark,  N.  Y..  formerly  of  Le  Roy,  N  Y. 


WHEAT 


JONES’  WINTER  FIFE,  strictly 
clean,  $1.25  per  bushel;  seamless 
bags,  15  cents  each. 

JOHN  HERR  SHENK,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


jSEED  —• 


and  £ 

Clover  Grass  Mixtures,  a 

*  iv  ,  NOW  is  the  time  to  sow  our  W 

P  northern  grown  hardy  seeds.  Our  booklet  on  A 
V  “  Permanent  Pastures  and  Meadows  ”  W 

?  will  interest  and  help  you.  IT’S  FREE.  } 
Ask  for  special  prices  on  Timothy  and  Clover. 

m  Farmer  Seed  Co.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Vf  (Formerly  Chicago.  Ills.) 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Diamond  Brand.  Highest  Grade. 


WINTER  OATS. 

Genuine.  True.  Pure. 

Hardy  as  Winter  Wheat,  grown  eight  years  from 
selected  Seed,  80  cents  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b. 

A.  N.  BROWN,  WYOMING,  DEL. 


PDIIICnkl  PI  ntfCD  Western  headquart- 

Unlmoun  ULU  WClIers.  The  largest 

stock.  The  best  stock.  Indiana-grown  Seed.  We 
have  just  printed  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  crop. 
Every  farmer  should  read  it.  It  will  save  him  from 
disappointment.  J.  A.  EVERITT,  Seedsman. 

Indianapolis,  lud. 


PDIUCPU  PI  Pile  1 The  largest  handler 

UltlnldUll  ULUVCnof  American- 
grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States, 
Is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


PDlMCnU  P|  nUCD  Grower  and  Shipper  of 
unimoun  uLUYLll  Crimson  Clover  Seed  and 
Winter  Oats  JOHN  HEYD,  Felton.  Del 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED— Buy  of  the  grower 
to  be  sure  of  getting  guaranteed  home-grown. 
No.  1,  recleaned,  $3.50  per  bu.,  sacked.  Send  check 
with  order.  WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Milford,  Del. 


Crimson  Clover  Seed  has  visited  my 

farm  and  knows  that  my  seed  is  pure  and  fresh.  My 
clover  is  better  than  ever  this  year.  WINTER  OATS, 
best  strain.  E.  H.  BANCROFT,  Camden,  Del. 


ppi||cn||  THOMAS  McELROY,  European 
unimoun  Seed  Commission  Merchant.  Mercan- 
Pl  nilCD  the  Exchange  Building,  Harrison  St., 
uLUVEif  I  N.Y.  The  largest  importer  of  Crimson 
Clover.  Has  received  first  shipment  of  crop  1895. 


Clover  and  Timothy  Seed. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER,  Northern  Home-grown ;  TIM¬ 
OTHY  Seed.  Early  WHITE  RUSSIAN  Seed  Wheat, 
WINTER  OATS.  Siberian  Rye.  Spinach,  and  all  kinds 
of  Seeds  for  Fall  Sowing  at  Grower’s  prices.  New 
crop  seeds.  Write  for  Special  Wholesale  Prices. 
State  quantity  wanted.  Bulb  and  Seed  Catalogue  free. 
FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(CONTINUED.) 

The  Farmer's  Account  Book. 

B.  R.,  Meshoppen,  Pa. — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  August  10,  page  585,  Chas.  W. 
Smith  says  that,  to  be  successful,  the 
farmer  must  keep  accounts.  I  agree 
with  him  that  keeping  accounts  enables 
the  farmer  to  see  how  he  is  disposing  of 
his  money  ;  but  no  system  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  is  adapted  to  farm  crops  before  they 
are  x-aised.  The  farmer's  pi-ofit  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  what  he  raises,  and  by  his  soil 
and  the  weather — wet  or  dry.  The 
farmer  may  figure  and  keep  account  of 
the  outlay  required  to  put  his  soil  in  the 
best  order  ;  but  he  has  to  depend  on  the 
weather  to  a  great  extent.  What  might 
figure  a  profit  some  seasons,  would  be  a 
failure  in  others  with  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions,  but  with  the  same  soil  and  the 
same  amount  of  tillage.  Bookkeeping 
may  afford  pleasux-e  and  profit ;  but  the 
main  thing  in  farming  is  the  soil,  how  it 
is  tilled,  and  the  amount  of  moistui-e. 
The  farmer  should  select  ei-ops  that  pay 
the  most  dollars  to  the  aei-e,  instead  of 
working  so  many  acres  that  pay  only  a 
small  amount  of  cash.  This  would  be 
woi-king  in  the  right  direction  for  profit. 

Best  Size  for  Western  Farms. 

J.  W.  H.,  Humboldt,  Kan. — With  our 
present  methods  of  farming,  1  think 
about  300  acres  would  be  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical.  If  farmers  would  make  any¬ 
thing,  they  must  have  something  to  sell. 
On  a  fai-m  of  this  size,  it  would  be  neces- 
sax-y  to  keep  three  teams,  and  they 
would  be  kept  employed  more  steadily 
throughout  the  year  than,  perhaps,  on  a 
larger  or  smaller  farm.  The  crops  grown 
would  be  about  as  follows  :  90  acres  of 
coi-n,  60  acres  of  wheat,  and  40  aci-es  of 
oats.  There  should  be  40  acres  of  pas¬ 
ture  for  cattle,  and  the  same  of  meadow. 
There  should  be  10  acres  sown  to  wheat 
or  rye  for  winter  pasture  for  hogs,  and 
it  shoxxld  be  plowed  under  as  soon  as 
grass  starts  in  spring,  and  planted  to 
sweet  corn  and  sugar  cane,  so  that  the 
hogs  may  be  turned  into  it,  about 
August,  when  the  clover  pasture  is  about 
consumed.  There  should  be  about  10 
acres  of  the  latter.  On  a  farm  of  this 
size,  from  30  to  40  head  of  cattle  could 
be  kept,  and  about  100  head  of  hogs 
should  be  grown  annually.  Five  acres 
should  be  devoted  to  potatoes,  garden, 
berries,  etc.  I  have  no  regular  x-otation, 
but  grow  flax,  broom  coi’n,  millet,  kaffir 
corn,  and  the  regular  crops  mentioned 
above,  on  the  same  land,  year  after  year, 
without  seeding  to  clover  ;  but  this  will 
have  to  be  changed  some  of  these  times. 

An  Ex-Miner  Talks. 

G.  II.,  Wellington,  III. — Last  year, 
Fred  Grundy  gave  us  a  lively  ai-ticle  on 
“Shall  it  Be  Ex-Farm  Hand,”  in  which 
he  advised  young  men  to  go  to  work  in 
the  mines  rather  than  engage  as  fai-m 
hands.  In  farming,  as  in  every  other 
branch  of  business,  those  that  make  the 
greatest  success,  are  those  that  start  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  work  up. 
If  a  farm  hand  has  no  higher  aspiration 
in  life  than  that  of  being  a  farm  hand, 
his  time  must  sui-ely  drag  heavily  on  his, 
as  well  as  his  employei-’s,  hands.  Mr. 
Grundy  said  in  his  article,  “A  steady, 
sober,  frugal  young  coal  miner,  can  lay 
up  more  money  in  one  year  than  a  farm, 
hand  can  in  three.”  At  the  time  I  went 
into  the  mines,  I  was  young,  steady, 
sober,  and  I  had  to  be  frugal  as  I  was 
only  getting  $1  per  day.  if  I  had  paid 
the  customary  $4  per  week  for  boai-d, 
worked  half  time  as  the  miners  generally 
do,  you  can  just  imagine  the  size  of  my 
shekel  pile  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Grundy  tell 
what  those  miners  that  are  accumulat¬ 
ing  such  vast  fortunes,  do  with  their 
money.  Of  the  hxxndreds  that  I  knew,  I 
do  not  recall  one  that  had  property  to 
the  value  of  $1,000,  and  fully  75  per  cent 
live  in  rented  houses.  A  visit  to  a  min¬ 
ing  town  during  the  past  summer,  would 
convince  almost  any  one  that  coal  min¬ 
ing  was  about  the  poorest  business  on 


top  of,  or  under  the  earth.  That  $2.20 
per  day  that  Mr.  Grixndy  tells  about, 
sounds  rich  on  paper,  but  during  the  10 
years  that  I  was  in  and  around  the 
mines,  no  such  wages  came  to  my  no¬ 
tice.  In  regard  to  the  dangers  of  coal 
mining,  I  think  that  if  statistics  coxxld 
be  had,  accidents  of  the  mines  outnum¬ 
ber  those  of  the  farm  10  to  1. 

Of  that  beautiful,  even  temperature 
that  he  tells  about,  I  never  foxxnd  any  of 
its  health-giving  qualities  in  a  dungeon 
filled  with  damp,  foul  air  and  powder 
smoke.  He  says  that  a  coal  miner  may 
become  a  member  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  attend  Sunday- 
school  and  chui’ch.  Is  there  anything 
that  debax’S  a  farm  hand  from  the  same 
privilege  ?  Asa  general  thing,  saloons 
flourish  better  than  do  Y.  M.  C.  A.’s  in  a 
mining  town.  No  one  disputes  the  fact 
that  a  quiet,  sober,  industrious  man  is 
as  highly  respected  in  the  mines  as  in 
any  other  calling  in  the  world.  It  is  not 
my  desire  to  see  every  male  child  born 
into  the  woi-ld.  molded  into  a  farmer ; 
but  to  the  farm  should  be  given  the 
credit  of  i-aising  more  men,  who  started 
empty-handed,  to  good,  comfortable 
homes,  than  any  other  business  in  the 
world.  My  advice  to  those  that  are  look¬ 
ing  for  employment  is  to  steer  clear  of 
the  mines. 

A  Corn  Harvester  in  Iowa. 

4 

C.  D.  F.,  Yale,  Iowa. — Last  season 
was  a  year  of  dx-ought  in  Iowa  ;  but  few 
ears  of  corn  were  formed  compared  to 
the  aci’eage,  and  the  point  was  to  save 
the  blades  and  stalks  to  feed  the  stock. 
Then  I  remembered  seeing  the  corn  har¬ 
vesters  at  the  World’s  Fair,  and  began 
to  search  for  one.  As  a  result,  I  pur- 
chased  a  McCoi-mick  corn  harvester,  used 
it,  and  think  it  a  grand  success. 

I  consider  this  method  of  harvesting 
corn  very  profitable,  as  by  it  one  gets  a 
ci-op  of  com  and  from  the  same  land  at 
the  same  time,  roughage  to  take  the 
place  of  hay.  Corn  cut  with  a  harvester, 
may  be  fed  from  the  shock  the  same  as 
when  cut  by  hand,  only  it  is  much  more 
conveniently  handled,  being  in  bundles. 
The  better  way  to  use  the  stalks  is  to 
put  them  through  a  corn  shredder,  which 
resembles  a  thrashing  machine,  and  sep¬ 
arates  the  ear  coi-n  (and  puts  it  into  a 
wagon)  from  the  stalks  and  blades, 
which  are  cax-ried  out  of  the  shredder  in 
a  finely  cut,  shredded  condition  ready 
for  use,  into  sheds  or  stacks,  as  straw  is 
carried  from  the  thrasher.  This  slix-edded 
fodder  is  fed  with  very  little  waste, 
in  mangers  or  racks,  and  the  little  of 
the  stalk  which  is  x-efused  by  stock, 
makes  manure  more  readily  than  if  not 
shredded.  It  is  excellent  food  for  sheep 
and  cattle  ;  my  cattle  gained  flesh  on  it, 
all  winter  without  grain.  It  is  also  good 
winter  feed  for  horses,  but  1  prefer  hay 
for  the  working  season  for  them.  This 
feed  may  have  been  more  nutritious  last 
year  than  usual,  as  few  ears  were  foi’ined, 
and  all  the  sti-ength  was  in  the  blades 
and  stalks. 

The  harvester  does  the  best  wox-k  when 
the  corn  is  standing-  straight,  but  will 
take  up  down  corn  unless  lying  per¬ 
fectly  straig-ht  in  the  rows  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  cutter  is  going.  The 
knives  should  be  ground  frequently  to 
keep  them  sharp.  Corn  should  be  cut 
at  the  same  stage  of  growth  as  when 
cut  by  hand,  but  may  be  cut  greener 
with  safety  ;  for  being  tied  in  bundles, 
allows  ventilation  through  the  shocks. 
For  this  reason,  the  fodder  keeps  better 
in  the  shocks  than  when  set  up  with¬ 
out  being  bound.  The  harvester  is  being 
improved  and  made  of  lighter  draft  this 
year,  but  was  a  decided  success,  even  as 
it  was  last  year. 

Last  season,  I  cut  for  myself  and 
neighbors  197  acres,  and  the  same  parties 
are  engaging  me  to  cut  again  this  year. 
1  charged  $1  per  acre.  By  changing 
teams,  beginning  early,  and  having  an 
extra  man  to  drive  during  the  dinner 
hour,  I  cut  10  acres  per  day.  Mine  was 
the  first  harvester  used  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  farmers  and  others  for 
miles  around,  came  to  see  it  in  operation, 
and  all  were  surprised  and  pleased  with 
its  perfect  work. 


ARMSTRONG  *  McKELW 
Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 

New  York. 
LEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS- CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI, 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL. 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 
SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN. 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
ULSTER, 

New  York. 

UNION, 


(  to od  Judgment 


is  shown  in  buying  genuine  brands  of  Pure 
White  Lead  (see  list)  front  responsible  deal¬ 
ers,  and  in  having  your  painting  done  by 
practical  painters.  Labor  is  three-fourths  of 
the  cost  of  painting,  and  satisfactory  results 
can  only  be  secured  by  properly  applying 
the  best  materials  —  Pure  White  Lead  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil. 


Any  shade  or  color  is  easily  made  by  using  National  Lead  Co.’s 
Pure  White  Lead  tinting  colors,  especially  prepared  for  this  purpose. 
For  color-card  and  pamphlet — sent  free  —  address 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER 

13  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1895. 


Squaktbr  of  cbntcry  old. 


iWATER  PROOF.™  Sssr* 


JHEAP1 
STRONG! 

Vo  RUHT  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron 
4  Durable  Subst itute  for  Planter  on  walln. 
Water  Proof  Hheutlilntt  of  same  material,  the 
jest  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  Ramples,  Ac. 

The  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  UO.,  CAMDFN,fu. 


SPREADS  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to 
the  acre  and  docs  It  better  than  hand  work,  oven 
if  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what  the  machine  will 
do  in  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  that  will  furnish  satisfactory 
references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  LarKt-at  and  oldest  itmmifac* 
tureen  of  manure  .preadcr.  In  the  worU. 
KEMl’  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  No.  as.  Syracuse.  N  V 


The  great  corn  crop  of  1805  is  keeping  us  busy.  We 
are  now  selling  twice  as  many  "  Handy  Wagons  ”  or 
-'Hat  Cars  ”  as  one  farmer  calls  his,  as  we  ever 
sold.  Every  man  who  owns  a  silo  or  has  10  acres  of 
corn  will  save  the  cost  of  the  wagou  and  then  have  it 
left  to  do  all  his  farm  work  for  HO  years  to  come. 
Write  at  once  for  descriptive  catalogue.  It  will  cost 
you  nothing  to  investigate. 

FARMERS’  HANDY  WAGON  CO.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


Get 

our 


logne  of 
Sweep  Powers, 
hand  and  power  Corn 
Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers, 
Saws,  Engines — 3  to  25  Horso  Power 
8.  8.  MESSINGEIi  As  SON. 


RED  CEDAR  TANKS 

FOR  ALL  USES. 

CYPRESS  AND  PINE . 

Eureka  Windmills. 

SMITH  &  POMEROY,  Mfrs., 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


SAFE 

DAISY 


CORN  HARVESTER 

o 
H 
E 
A 
P 
E 
S 
T 
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It 

E 
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The  / >aisy  No.  0  Complete  with  Levers.  Seats,  Front 
and  Hear  Steel  Wheels  Light  and  Durable.  Wheels  and 
Seats  Adjustable.  The  Only  Harvester  made  having 
Levers  to  open  and  close,  tfie  Cutting  Wings.  Don’t 
Huy  a  DANGEHOUS  HINGED  WING  Harvester 
and  Kill  your  Horse.  Accidents  Unknown  with  the 
Daisy.  Made  in  7  different  Styles.  Write  for  Circulars 
and  Prices  to  the 

A.  W.  BUTT  IMPL’T CO., 48  Euclid  Ave., Springfield.  O 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


llTlir  ('  W  1  NT  Rll "  For  family  use.  Cheapest  in  the 
IlIEl  uilrllluDIV  market.  $3,  $5  and  $8.  Circular 
EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  357  S.  5th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  llorse  and  Steam  Power 


Send  for  64  page  Illustrated  catalogue. 


COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


UPfcinDiPV’C  Baling  Presses.  30  styles  and 
tlLrlUnlUN  w  sizes  at  hard  times  prices.  Send 
for  circular.  D.  B.  HENDRICKS,  Kingston,  N  Y. 

THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours.  For  gas  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  9 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines  tools,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc  Free 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron.O- 


Improved  Low-Down  Pennsylvania, 
Force  Feed,  Grain,  Grass  and 
Phosphate  Drill. 

Built  either  with  or  without  Phosphate  Attachment 
Agents  wanted  In  unoccupied  territory. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  YORK,  PA. 

Prices  lower  than  the  lowest. 


E 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 

Complete  rlga  for  gllt-edgo  work  aud  big  profit* 
AMEUIOAN  MANUKACTURING  CO., 

Box  407,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Bosehert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


Fruit  Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

By  W.  C.  Strong.  Illustrated.  A  guide  to  the 
culture  of  fruits  suited  to  the  owner  of  a  home 
Considers  the  choice  of  location,  preparation 
of  the  soil,  how  and  when  to  plant,  and  gives 
a  short  descriptive  list  of  the  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  each  fruit.  Instructions  in  pruning 
and  cultivation,  descriptions  of  diseases  and 
insect  enemies,  with  remedies,  and  a  chapter 
on  propagation,  make  the  book  complete  for 
the  amateur.  Cloth,  SI,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 

CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO  AND 
ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY 
TO 

WESTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars  from 

New  York  to  Cincinnati ,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis 

VIA 

New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  &  M.  S. 
Railway  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four 
Route  to  Destination. 

ELEGANT  CONNECTIONS 

With  all  Trunk  Lines  in  New  York  State, 
Ask  for  Tickets  via  BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

E.  O.  McCORMICK,  I>.  B.  MARTIN, 

Pass.  Traffic  Manager.  Gen’l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE,  CINCINNATI,  0. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  (id.,  or  8 l/t  marks,  or  10{4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 

able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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That  was  a  cheap  and  simple  way  of  planting  peach 
trees — that  spade  planting  in  Georgia.  We  don’t  know 
where  else  it  could  be  done  so  easily,  and  don’t 
advise  would-be  peach  growers  to  try  it. 

© 

Please  don’t  forget  to  tell  us  what  you  are  feeding 
hens,  and  how  different  grains  seem  to  affect  them. 
Tell  us,  also,  whether  the  hens  are  confined  or  not. 
That  makes  a  big  difference  in  the  ration  ! 

o 

Lots  of  people  are  writing  us  to  see  whether  they 
can  buy  or  borrow  a  sample  of  the  It.  N.-Y.  winter 
oats.  We  have  none  to  sell  or  give  away.  Advertisers 
in  Delaware  and  Virginia  offer  winter  oats  for  sale, 
which  might  be  tried  in  a  small  way. 

O 

Henry  M.  Arms,  the  first  and  only  president  of  the 
National  Dairj’nian’s  Association,  died  suddenly  in 
his  carriage  at  Springfield,  Vt.,  August  28.  lie  was 
noted  as  a  farmer  and  dairyman,  was  a  member  of  the 
Vermont  Board  of  Agriculture,  had  been  president  of 
the  Vermont  Dairyman's  Association,  and  had  charge 
of  the  Vermont  dairy  exhibit  at  the  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition.  He  was  55  years  of  age. 

o 

The  idea  seems  to  prevail  over  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  country,  that  New  York  and  vicinity  can  take 
and  profitably  dispose  of  an  unlimited  quantity  of  the 
country’s  products,  while  local  and  often  better  mar¬ 
kets  exist  much  nearer  the  grower.  This  idea  works 
injury  in  a  dozen  ways.  Not  only  is  the  individual 
shipper  hurt  when  a  glut  of  products  is  found  in  New 
York,  but  all  who  compete  with  him  suffer.  Often, 
too,  when  fruits  or  vegetables  cannot  be  given  away 
here,  the  consumers  in  the  smaller  places  cannot  buy 
what  they  want. 

Q 

Mr.  Hale  tells  of  a  gang  of  young  negro  boys  who 
were  put  at  work  hoeing  nursery  stock.  They  had  for 
overseer  an  old  ex-slave.  One  day  Mr.  Hale  went  to 
the  field  and  found  the  old  man  following  the  boys 
with  a  big  switch  in  his  hand.  “  What  are  you  doing 
with  the  switch,  Uncle?’  “Well,  sar,  when  I  sees 
one  of  dem  boys  bark  a  tree  wid  a  hoe,  I  jes  give  him 
a  switch  ober  de  bare  leg  and  says,  ‘  When  you  hits 
Mr.  Hale's  tree,  you  hurt  it  wuss’n  de  switch  on  nig¬ 
ger’s  leg.  I  reckon  you  be  mo’  careful  when  you  feel 
how  bad  dat  tree  hurt  !’  ”  There  is  a  good  deal  in 
that.  If  the  injury  we  do,  in  our  blundering  and 
carelessless,  to  plants  and  animals,  could  be  brought 
right  home  to  us  sharply  and  quickly,  farming  would 
come  a  good  deal  nearer  to  “paying”  than  it  does. 

© 

These  scientists  are  enough  to  make  life  one  long, 
severe  nightmare  with  their  investigations  with 
“ptomaines.”  A  “ptomaine”  appears  to  be  a  poison¬ 
ous  substance  formed  in  decomposition.  Sometimes 
when  milk  sours  under  certain  conditions,  or  vege¬ 
tables  decay,  these  “ptomaines”  are  produced,  causing 
sickness  or  death  to  those  who  eat  the  food.  A  whole 
picnic  party  is  sometimes  made  sick  by  the  “pto¬ 
maines”  formed  in  ice  cream.  We  know  of  one  case 
where  this  poison  came  from  a  sour  and  filthy  freezer 
which  was  not  even  washed  before  filling  with  the 
cream.  “  Plenty  of  sugar  and  ice  will  kill  the  taste,” 
they  said,  but  it  not  only  killed  the  taste,  but  nearly 
killed  the  people  as  well.  We  started  out  to  say  that 
some  scientific  crank  has  found  these  deadly  “pto¬ 
maines”  in  a  mince  pie  !  It  wouldn’t  hurt  our  feel¬ 
ings  at  all  if  this  dread  information  brought  all  pie 
eaters  to  a  realizing  sense  of  their  danger.  But  what 


is  to  take  the  place  of  the  pie  ?  Good,  ripe  fruit  !  It 
is  better  and  healthier  in  every  way — besides  the  fruit 
eater  serves  his  country  by  creating  a  market  for  the 
farmer’s  products. 

o 

The  New  York  State  fair  has  been  in  full  blast  at 
Syracuse  during  the  past  week.  The  exhibits  in  the 
horticultural  department  were  fine — probably  the 
most  complete  in  the  historj’-  of  the  fair.  The  live 
stock  and  machinery  exhibits  were  excellent,  and 
very  instructive.  The  managers  made  a  great  mis¬ 
take  in  admitting  numerous  side  shows — many  of  them 
of  very  questionable  character.  Some  of  these  were 
given  the  most  prominent  places  on  the  grounds,  and 
their  “  attractions  ”  drew  most  of  the  crowd  away 
from  the  legitimate  exhibits.  We  shall  give  a  report 
of  some  of  the  features  of  this  fair  next  week. 

© 

Notice  what  Mr.  Hale  says  about  the  condition  of 
that  old  cotton  plantation  when  he  took  it.  There 
had  been  years  of  shallow  plowing,  so  that  the  plant 
food  down  below  the  first  few  inches  was  as  safe  as 
money  in  a  bank.  Deep  plowing  and  cultivation  made 
it  available  for  the  peach  trees.  The  man  who  sold 
the  farm  measured  its  fertility  by  the  upper  three 
inches.  That  was  as  far  into  it  as  he  had  investi¬ 
gated.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  wealth  below  that 
point.  If  he  had,  the  farm  would  have  been  worth 
more  to  him,  because  it  would  have  been  made  to  earn 
more.  Knowledge  is  money — not  always — but  it  can 
be  made  to  earn  money. 

o 

The  town  of  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  1?  miles  of 
macadamized  roads  laid  12  feet  wide  and  12  inches 
deep,  and  West  Hartford  has  only  a  10-mill  tax  !  This 
is  a  good  record.  The  town  has  been  bonded  for 
$50,000  for  this  purpose,  and  the  plan  is  to  lay  aside 
$1,500  annually  as  a  sinking  fund  ;  but  this  sinking 
fund  is  a  tempting  object,  and  needs  a  very  plain 
sign  stuck  into  it  reading,  “Hands  off!”  This  12- 
inch  road  has  stood  firm  through  frost,  except  in  a 
few  places  where  the  drainage  was  deficient.  West 
Hartford  has  clay  in  the  hollows,  but  much  of  the 
land  consists  of  rolling  hills  with  a  good  gravel  sub¬ 
stratum  ;  this  counts,  of  course,  in  favor  of  durable 
stone  roads.  These  roads  have  cost  about  $5,000  per 
mile.  Part  of  the  expense  was  defrayed  by  direct  tax. 

o 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Morton,  has  closed 
all  the  special  sugar  experiment  stations,  and  has 
had  the  property  sold  for  what  it  would  bring.  It  is 
said  that  one  plant,  which  cost  the  Government 
$200,000,  realized  $3,000.  All  told,  these  stations  have 
cost  $500,000.  Half  of  them  were  in  Kansas,  located 
in  the  days  when  it  was  claimed  that  sorghum  would 
provide  all  the  sugar  needed  by  Americans.  The  two 
stations  in  Louisiana  were  very  helpful  to  the 
sugar  planters.  It  seems  to  us  a  mistake  to  close 
them.  So  long  as  we  import  4,000,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar  per  year,  it  seems  to  us  well  worth  trying  to 
develop  our  beet  and  cane  sugar  interests.  The 
Louisiana  planters  claim  that  Secretary  Morton  has 
closed  their  stations  chiefly  because  they  have  fought 
so  hard  to  secure  the  bounty  which  they  claim  is  due 
them,  and  which  the  present  administration  officials 
refuse  to  pay. 

O 

As  though  the  ruinous  competition  of  the  bicycle 
and  the  electric  motor  were  not  enough  to  knock  out 
the  long-suffering  horse,  word  now  comes  to  us  that 
a  certain  contractor,  and  ex-showman,  is  using  an 
elephant  in  breaking  up  and  moving  the  soil  in  mak¬ 
ing  excavations,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  underbid 
others  who  use  horses.  It  isn’t  likely  that  elephants 
will  ever  come  into  general  use  in  this  country  as 
draft  animals,  but  one  of  them  is  equal  to  a  number 
of  horses  where  they  can  be  used.  Every  year  a  great 
circus  and  menagerie  exhibits  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  in  this  city,  and  the  huge  cages  containing 
the  animals,  are  quartered  in  the  basement.  From 
here  to  the  street  is  a  sharp  incline,  up  which  the 
cages  are  drawn  when  removed.  Considerable  force 
is  needed  for  this  work,  and  the  huge  elephants, 
which  have  been  on  exhibition  for  weeks,  are  utilized 
for  this  purpose.  Taking  their  places  behind  the 
huge  wagons,  they  place  their  flat  heads  against 
them,  and  push  them  easily  up  to  the  street.  The 
otherwise  waste  force  is  thus  utilized. 

© 

There  was  once  a  man  who  wished  to  start  his  boy 
off  in  life  with  a  fair  idea  of  what  money  represents. 
That  boy  was  encouraged  —  not  forced  —  to  work. 
When  he  worked,  he  was  paid  for  it,  and  he  did  what 
he  liked  with  his  money.  One  day,  the  boy  saw  a 
certain  kind  of  shirt  that  he  needed.  He  went  with 
his  mother  and  bought  it,  and  on  the  way  home  he 
began  to  figure.  Pretty  soon  he  said  :  “  Mother,  I 

know  just  how  many  steps  there  are  in  that  shirt  !  ” 


“  How  many  steps  ?  ”  “  Yes  ;  I  earned  that  money 

cultivating  corn.  I  know  how  many  steps  there  are 
in  a  row,  how  many  rows  I  covered  in  an  hour,  and 
how  many  hours  it  took  to  earn  money  enough  to 
buy  the  shirt.”  Every  time  the  boy  wore  that  shirt, 
he  remembered  how  many  steps  it  represented.  He 
was  proud  of  them,  and  that  idea  taught  him  that 
money  was  nothing  but  the  representative  of  labor. 
It  didn’t  take  him  long  to  see  that  to  spend  money 
foolishly,  would  be  just  as  unwise  as  to  work  and 
get  tired  over  some  useless  aD(!  ridiculous  labor. 
Would  that  we  could  all  see  it. 

© 

The  rascals  who  adulterate  milk  in  this  city,  are  in 
a  small  panic  just  now.  They  cannot  buy  off  the 
inspectors  or  judges  as  they  did  in  former  years,  and 
when  they  are  caught  at  their  tricks,  a  fine  and  a  jail¬ 
ing  are  pretty  sure  for  them.  Here  is  a  sample  ex¬ 
tract  from  a  report  of  court  proceedings.  This 
Pakulsky  claimed  to  have  been  seven  years  in  the 
trade.  He  had  added  over  one-third  sltim-milk  to  his 
stuff  : 

“I  didn’t  know  the  milk  was  skimmed,”  said  Pakulsky. 

“  I  learned  to  tell  skim-milk  in  one  week,”  said  Justice  Jerome, 
“  and  you’ve  been  seven  years  in  the  business.  That  excuse  won’t 
go.  Buy  a  lactometer  if  vou  haven’t  got  one.  Your  sentence  is 
$50  fine  and  10  days  in  the  City  Prison.” 

Dr.  Lederle  said  that  he  found  that  the  milk  of  the  next  prisoner, 
Joseph  Altman  of  1,225  Washington  Avenue,  was  17  per  cent  water 
and  21  per  cent  skim-milk.  Altman  pleaded  guilty,  adding,  “I 
sold  the  milk  as  I  bought  it.” 

“  Oh,  no,  you  didn’t,”  said  Justice  Jerome.  “  The  man  who  sold 
you  the  milk  is  known  to  the  Court  as  well  as  the  kind  of  milk  he 
sold.  I  think  you  added  eight  or  nine  per  cent  water  as  soon  as 
you  got  the  milk,  and  took  good  care  that  it  was  well  skimmed. 
Fined  $50  and  10  days  in  the  City  Prison.” 

There  is  no  small  rogue  so  mean  as  the  one  who  spoils 
milk — the  food  of  babies  and  invalids.  Such  a  man 
deserves  no  mercy.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health  will  increase  its  force  of 
milk  inspectors,  and  push  these  scamps  right  into 
prison.  In  addition  to  that,  they  should  be  forced  to 
live  on  the  milk  they  sell. 

Q 

BREVITIES. 

Here  is  a  story  of  Professor  Blair, 

A  learned  crank  whose  hobby  was  fresh  air  ! 

He  shuffled  off  to  bed  one  winter  night, 

His  footsteps  guided  by  a  candle  light. 

No  time  to  waste,  for  sleep  was  at  his  head ; 

Out  goes  the  candle — but,  when  safe  in  bed, 

A  sudden  thought  quite  chills  him  with  despair, 

He  hadn’t  raised  a  window  for  fresh  air  ! 

He  knew  he  couldn’t  sleep  in  that  close  room, 

So,  out  of  bed  and  through  the  dismal  gloom, 

He  groped  his  way  unto  the  window  side, 

But  it  was  glued  or  stuck  or  nailed  or  tied. 

He  tugged  and  strained  ;  it  would  not  move,  alas  ! 

He  took  his  boot  and  smashed  a  pane  of  glass. 

Then  back  in  bed  in  happiness  he  dreams, 

That  pure,  fresh  air  played  over  him  in  streams. 

But  in  the  morning,  how  his  feelings  fall  ! 

He  hadn’t  smashed  the  proper  pane  at  all. 

For,  in  the  dark,  he  had  misjudged  the  place, 

And  smashed  the  window  in  a  big  book  case. 

But  what  hurt  most  was  that,  unconsciously, 

That  boot  had  also  smashed  a  theory. 

Farmer,  take  a  rest. 

Spell  right  !  T-r-u-t-li  ! 

Bait  the  ants — page  601 . 

One  daze  makes  a  weak  job. 

Pork  and  beans — fats  and  leans. 

Not  -worth  a  scent — poor  fertilizer. 

Roofing  felt— a  shingle  well  applied. 

A  man  with  a  miss  shun — the  bachelor. 

A  good  attack  with  Buhach  will  surprise  the  flies. 

Are  you  thanked  or  spanked  by  the  hand  of  time  ? 

The  cider  barrel  works  best  when  it’s  “  bunged  up.” 

A  diary  is  all  right  if  it  doesn’t  become  too  much  of  an  I  ary. 
There  are  17  miles  of  avenues  in  that  great  Hale  peach  orchard. 
Quit  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Samuel  Scrub,  p.  d.— (profit  docker). 
What’s  the  sticking  plaster  for  stable  nitrogen  ?  Sulphate  of 
lime. 

“  The  Rural  Knew  Yorker”  is  the  latest  way  we  have  been 
addressed. 

If  you  can’t  say  what  you  would  like— “shame  your  words  with 
nobler  deeds.” 

That’s  pole  light !  said  the  rooster  as  the  hen  flew  up  to  the 
ridge  pole  for  a  night’s  rest. 

Don’t  lose  time  thinking  you  are  enough  of  a  moral  engineer  to 
widen  the  “straight  and  narrow  gate.” 

If  the  petunia  will  kill  potato  bugs  (page  598)  it  has  our  vote 
for  National  flower.  There’s  utility  for  you. 

If  we  could  divide  the  race  into  human  have-beens,  human 
going-to-bes  and  human  beings ,  where  would  you  rank  ? 

You  eat  up  horse  flesh.  Yes  you  do  when  you  do  unnecessary 
and  bungling  work  with  that  team,  You  eat  it  up  !  You  pay 
for  it. 

When  some  coward  fellow  “knuckles”  when  he  ought  to  stand 
up  straight,  then  the  devil  comes  and  buckles  all  his  prospects 
fast  to  “  fate.” 

The  latest  dictionaries  give  “rocks”  as  a  colloquial  term  ex 
pressing  money.  We  might  say  with  truth  that  the  man  who 
builds  his  house  upon  “rocks,”  can’t  stand  much  of  a  storm. 

The  Government  established  an  experiment  station  in  Alaska 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding  reindeer  for  the  native  Indians.  The 
experiment  has  been  almost  ruined  by  fierce  dogs  that  killed  the 
reindeer  whenever  possible.  The  cur  dog  gets  in  his  curse  from 
pole  to  pole. 
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HAS  THE  FARMER  FAILED  ? 

A  recent  writer  in  an  agricultural  newspaper  asks  : 

Has  the  farmer  failed  ?  Seriously  we  answer,  that  he  has  not. 
What  is  the  business  of  the  farmer  ?  Evidently  to  grow  food  and 
raiment  for  man  and  for  beast.  Has  he  not  done  this  ?  Look  at 
the  present  overloaded  markets,  and  answer. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  superficial  view  of  the 
subject.  Agricultural  success  needs  a  broader  basis 
than  the  one  thus  laid  down,  surely.  To  be  success¬ 
ful.  the  farmer  must  not  only  supply  food  and  rai¬ 
ment,  but  he  should  do  so  at  a  sound  living  profit  to 
himself.  Is  the  American  farmer — especially  the 
Western  American  farmer — doing  so  to-day  ?  His  evi¬ 
dent  unrest,  and  his  excitement  over  his  situation, 
plainly  indicate  the  contrary  ;  and  this,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  he  holds  the  home  market,  and  sells 
largely  in  foreign  markets.  Yet  his  mortgages  re¬ 
main  unpaid,  and  to  his  own  eyes  his  future  is  dark. 

To  be  successful,  the  producer,  be  he  farmer  or 
mechanic,  must  not  only  produce,  but  he  must  pro¬ 
duce  at  a  clear  net  profit ;  not  sometimes,  but 
habitually.  Can  the  farmer,  or  any  other  producer, 
do  this  in  these  days  without  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  business,  and  the  possession  of  sufficient  capi¬ 
tal  to  enable  him  to  use  that  knowledge  to  its  full 
extent  ?  Our  American  farmer  fails,  both  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  skill  and  of  capital,  and  also  in  the  lack  of 
ability  as  a  buyer  and  seller.  When  you  find  a  farmer 
with  these  characteristics  well  developed,  you  will 
find  one  who  is  really  successful,  and  one  who  cannot 
be  stirred  up  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  by  political 
demagogues  in  search  of  official  positions  to  be  util¬ 
ized,  not  in  the  farmer's  behalf,  but  in  their  own. 

It  must  be  admitted  by  every  intelligent  observer, 
that  the  average  skill  in,  and  mastership  of,  his 
business,  are  yet  very  low  in  the  average  American 
farmer.  So  long  as  there  was  enough  of  rich  virgin 
soil  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  it  was  vain  to  expect 
much  improvement  in  this  direction.  A  man  in  the 
exclusive  possession  of  a  rich  gold  placer,  need  hardly 
to  be  expected  to  make  a  close  study  of  the  arts  of  the 
scientific  miner.  So  with  the  Western  farmer  and, 
in  fact,  with  many  in  the  East  ;  for  all  the  good 
land  is  not  in  the  West.  Far  from  it,  in  fact,  as  is 
readily  proved  from  the  annual  crop  reports  of  our 
Nat’onal  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  show 
the  best  results,  not  in  the  West,  but  in  the  Middle 
and  Northern  Atlantic  States  ;  and  these  have,  with 
few  exceptions,  been  improving  all  the  time  that  the 
West  has  been  declining.  Hut  in  both  sections,  we 
are  still  frightfully  behind  the  best  farming  of  Europe. 

Now  is  the  time  for  our  agricultural  schools  which 
have  not  been  grabbed  and  suffocated  by  the  preda¬ 
tory  literary  colleges — now  so  widely  noted  for  the 
.success  of  their  students  in  manly  (!)  sports — to  justify 
themselves  before  the  nation.  Their  instructors  have 
surely  had  time  enough  to  master  the  business  they 
are  paid  to  teach.  Now  let  them  teach  it  with  the 
enthusiastic  vigor  and  success  which  are  sure  to  com* 
mand  popular  attention.  Agriculture  is  both  an  art 
and  a  science  ;  and  the  arts  and  sciences  do  not  come 
to  man  by  nature.  They  must  be  learned  ;  and  to  be 
learned,  they  must  be  taught.  We  need  about  10,000 
Prof.  Haileys  in  America  ;  and  we  need  them  soon. 

_  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

THE  PROSPECT. 

Farmebs  near  the  Rural  Grounds  are  complaining 
bitterly  this  season.  The  cyclone  damaged  their  crops, 
and  now  prices  for  their  products  are  lower  than  they 
have  been  in  years.  Sweet  corn,  potatoes,  Lima 
beans,  melons  and  tomatoes  are  almost  given  away. 
Even  the  great  New  York  market  is  filled  with  these 
products.  These  farmers  read  about  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  business  throughout  the  country,  but  they  do 
not  find  any  part  of  it  touching  them.  There  are  a 
good  many  other  localities  in  the  country  where 
similar  hardships  prevail  among  farmers.  Near  the 
large  towns  and  cities  where,  in  former  years,  the 
workmen  bought  largely  of  vegetables  and  fruits, 
farmers  this  year  generally  complain.  The  worst  of 
the  “  hard  times”  has  been  slow  in  reaching  these 
farmers.  It  has  reached  them  with  this  crop,  while 
workmen  who  buy  their  produce  felt  it  a  year  ago. 
All  the  habits  of  economy  that  have  been  enforced, 
during  the  past  year,  now  meet  the  crop  of  the  vege¬ 
table  farmer.  People  regard  sweet  corn  as  a  luxury 
this  year,  because  the  price  of  corn  meal  mush  has 
made  a  better  fit  for  their  purse.  It  is  true  that  some 
lines  of  manufacturing  are  improving,  and  that  many 
workmen  receive  more  money  than  they  did  a  year 
ago.  The  farmer  does  not  receive  the  indirect  benefit 
of  this  at  once,  because  most  of  these  workmen  have 
debts  to  pay — there  are  plenty  of  creditors  on  the 
lookout  for  the  first  money  they  earn.  Again,  they 
will  be  anxious  now,  if  they  never  were  before,  to 
nave  money  and  lay  something  aside  for  the  next  dose- 
of  ‘-hard  times.”  The  farmer  will  be  the  last  of  all. 
the  industrial  classes  to  feel  the  benefit  of  the  present- 
business  revival.  While  we  believe  that  the  condi¬ 


tions  throughout  the  country  are  slowly  improving, 
the  average  farmer  cannot  hope  for  any  immediate 
“boom”  in  his  trade.  We  do  think,  however,  that  the 
outlook  will  justify  any  farmer  in  making  conserva¬ 
tive  plans  for  improving  the  capacity  of  his  farm,  and 
strengthening  its  working  force  with  the  best  tools 
and  appliances. 

Q 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  urged  its  readers  to  make 
use  of  cards  and  circulars  in  advertising  their  goods. 
First  make  sure  that  you  can  guarantee  a  thoroughly 
reliable  article,  and  then  get  up  a  good  circular  tell¬ 
ing  the  people  what  you  have,  and  where  it  may 
be  obtained.  The  chances  are  that  you  can  find  some 
honest  local  dealer  who  will  be  glad  to  handle  these 
goods,  and  put  out  your  circulars  among  his  customers. 
“  Printers’  ink  makes  folks  think,”  and  thought  and 
curiosity  bring  trade.  We  know  of  a  number  of  men 
who  have  tried  this  plan  with  eggs.  Here,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  a  copy  of  a  postal  card  sent  out  by  Mr.  T.  T. 
Hibben,  of  Pennsylvania  : 

PORT  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM , 

THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY, 

GUARANTEED  FRESH  EGGS  T.  T.  HIBBEN,  PROPRIETOR. 

FOR  MARKET. 

Port  View  Farm . 189.... 

I  wisli  to  inform  persons  desiring  absolutely  fresh  eggs  of  finest 

quality  that  they  can  be  purchased  from .  These 

eggs  are  produced  on  the  Port  View  Poultry  Farm . 

Every  egg  stamped  and  guaranteed  to  be  not  only  not  rotten,  but 
absolutely  fresh,  laid  by  fowls  in  perfect  health  and  fed  on  purest 
food  to  be  obtained.  Cold  storage  eggs,  probably  several  months 
old,  and  laid  by  fowls  whose  principal  food  was  the  pickings  of 
the  barnyard,  are  not  exactly  healthy  food,  say  nothing  about 
their  uncertainty.  These  guaranteed  stamped  eggs,  although  re¬ 
tailed  at  a  slightly  higher  price  than  the  so-called  fresh  eggs  on 
the  market,  really  cost  no  more  money,  and  are  used  with  much 
more  satisfaction.  They  are  delivered  to  the  store  every  Tuesday 
and  Friday  morning.  Arrangements  can  be  made  for  stated 
quantities  each  week.  Ask  for  “the  stamped  eggs.” 

Visitors  welcome  at  the  Farm  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  but 
positively  not  on  Sundays. 

FROM  PORT  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM. 

That  is  mailed  to  people  all  over  that  town,  and  the 
result  is  that  they  come  to  the  store  with  their  orders. 
And  here  is  the  wording  of  a  circular  sent  out  by  our 
old  friend,  O.  W.  Mapes,  who  has  headquarters  for 
eggs  in  this  city.  He  says  that  he  has  received  not 
less  than  20  cents  per  dozen  all  summer. 

I  keep  about  1,000  hens,  which  lay  a  bushel  of  eggs  every  few 
hours.  Every  egg  is  stamped  with  the  date  upon  which  it  is  laid. 
You  do  not  buy  a  “  pig  in  a  bag”  when  you  buy  these  eggs.  The 
Electric  Poultry  Yards  are  fitted  up  with  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments  for  furnishing  a  first-class  article.  The  hens  never  scratch 
in  the  barnyard,  but  have  the  run  of  the  green  fields,  and  are  fed 
on  a  well-balanced  ration  of  pure  feed.  I  have  30  poultry  houses 
scattered  over  my  pasture  fields.  I  use  no  yards,  but  give  them 
free  range  over  the  fields  during  the  day.  By  pressing  an  electric 
button  in  my  dining  room,  I  scatter  grain  on  the  floors  of  all  the 
houses  simultaneously  and  every  hen  runs  to  her  own  house  for 
her  supper.  I  also  close  the  doors  in  the  same  way  at  night  after 
they  have  gone  to  roost.  The  nests  have  an  automatic  attach¬ 
ment  by  which  the  eggs  are  pressed  into  a  pasteboard  drawer 
beneath  the  nest  as  soon  as  a  hen  attempts  to  sit  down  on  them. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  hen  to  get  the  heat  of  her  body  upon  the  eggs 
and  spoil  them.  I  guarantee  every  egg  to  be  in  perfect  order,  and 
not  over  24  hours  old  on  the  date  that  is  stamped  on  the  shell.  You 
need  not  come  to  the  country  for  new  laid  eggs,  but  have  them 
brought  to  you. 

That  is  one  good  way  to  pick  up  trade.  First  of  all, 
make  sure  you  have  a  prime  article — then  push  it. 

O 

The  horse-meat  question  continues  *to  agitate  the 
public  mind,  and  many  wild  rumors  are  floating  around 
concerning  it.  It  has  been  asserted  that  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  it  have  been  canned  as  beef,  and  used  both 
in  this  country  and  for  export.  Several  of  the  large 
meat  packers  assert  that  this  is  not  true  ;  that  horse 
meat  contains  certain  properties  that  preclude  its 
ever  being  used  in  this  way,  and  that  no  cook  can 
prepare  horse  meat  so  that  it  could  be  palmed  off  as 
beef.  They  say  that  horse  meat  will  never  be  used  in 
large  quantities  in  this  country,  that  only  under¬ 
handed  methods  can  avail  in  its  distribution,  that 
markets  like  New  York  are  let  severely  alone,  and  that 
sausage  makers,  and  similar  trades  use  la~ge  quan¬ 
tities  of  it.  We  are  accustomed,  perhaps  unjustly,  to 
look  upon  reports  from  these  firms  with  several  grains 
of  salt,  but  some  of  their  views  are  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  Cattle  exporters  say  that  reports  from 
Germany  indicate  that  the  prejudice  there  against 
horse  meat  is  dying  out.  This  is  partly  due,  perhaps, 
to  the  fact  that,  at  first,  the  butchers  killed  old, 
worn-out  horses,  which  cost  them  but  little  money, 
the  quality  of  whose  flesh  was,  perhaps,  not  of  the 
best.  Now  better  horses  are  used,  higher  prices  must 
be  paid,  and  higher  prices  are  charged  for  meat.  One 
of  the  United  States  Consuls  in  Germany  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  to  say  about  the  profit  in  exporting  horses 
to  that  country.  According  to  his  statements,  horses 
should  be  exported  alive,  to  be  killed  there,  as  the 
duty  on  them  is  only  $4.75  per  head;  but  as  he  figures 
the  transportation  charges  at  only  $5  per  head,  while 
the  regular  export  rate  on  horses  is  $25  per  head  from 
New  York,  and  $35  from  Chicago,  his  figures  and 
statements  seem  to  merit  little  consideration.  The 
gist  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  that  horse  meat 
is  used  to  some  extent  (not  to  the  extent  that  some 


would  have  us  believe),  both  here  and  in  Europe;  that 
it  is  sometimes  sold  as  such,  but  often  is  disguised  ; 
that  it  is  as  healthful  and  nutritious,  if  from  healthy 
animals,  as  beef,  especially  poor  beef  ;  that  it  is  a 
good  way  to  dispose  of  broken-down — not  diseased — 
horses,  or  of  poor  scrubs  that  are  not  worth  keeping, 
and  that  it  may  be  a  blessing  to  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  higher  priced  meats.  Congress  last 
winter  passed  a  law  which  required  all  meat  exporta¬ 
tions  after  September  16,  1895,  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  showing  that  the  cattle  from  which  they 
were  produced  were  found  free  from  disease,  and  that 
the  meat  was  sound  and  wholesome  ;  and  further  re¬ 
quiring  that  the  meat  of  all  other  species  of  animals 
shall  be  packed  in  barrels,  cases  or  other  packages, 
which  are  legibly  marked  in  such  a  manner  as  clearly 
to  indicate  the  species  of  animal  from  which  the  meat 
was  produced.  Secretary  Morton  has  issued  an  order 
to  carry  into  effect  this  law,  and  it  is  expected  that  its 
enforcement  will  set  at  rest  the  reports  that  horse 
meat  is  packed  and  sold  as  beef.  If  the  law  is  strictly 
and  thoroughly  enforced,  it  should ;  but  we  some¬ 
times  hear  of  inspection  that  doesn’t  inspect,  and 
enforcement  that  doesn’t  enforce. 

Q 

A  housekeeper  living  in  a  town  not  many  miles 
from  New  York,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  truck  farming 
community,  says  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  her 
to  get  an  adequate  supply  of  vegetables  which  are 
fresh  and  of  good  quality.  The  growers  insist  upon 
shipping  them  to  the  Metropolis.  Yet  the  prices  they 
obtain  this  year  are  very  small,  many  times  barely 
covering  the  cost  of  gathering  and  marketing,  to  say 
nothing  of  growing.  Yet  these  men  who  are  evidently, 
this  year  at  least,  conducting  business  at  a  loss,  can’t 
be  induced  to  supply  their  village  neighbors,  who 
would  be  g-lad  to  purchase  their  vegetables  fresh  from 
the  ground.  That  would  be  too  small  business  for 
them  !  Talking  with  another  housekeeper  on  the 
same  subject,  the  great  difference  between  the  prices 
paid  the  farmer  by  the  storekeeper  for  his  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  those  charged  by  the  latter  to  the 
consumers  was  mentioned.  “The  farmer  ought  to 
bring  his  products  around,  and  we  would  be  glad  to 
buy  of  him  if  he  would  only  sell  at  a  little  lower  price 
than  the  storekeeper.”  “  Hut  why  shouldn't  you  pay 
the  farmer  just  as  much  as  you  do  the  storekeeper  ?  ” 
was  asked.  “  because  it  is  more  trouble  to  buy  of 
him.  He  comes  along  with  apples,  perhaps  ;  we  buy 
some  apples.  His  neighbor  may  come  along  later 
with  some  potatoes ;  we  need  some,  so  we  purchase  of 
him.  Another  may  have  green  corn  ;  we  take  some 
of  this,  and  so  on.  Each  takes  time,  change  must  be 
made  for  each,  and  then,  they  come  at  all  times  of 
day,  and  we  never  know  whether  they  are  coming  or 
not.  We  can  give  an  order  to  the  grocer  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  goods  will  be  delivered  promptly  and  on  time, 
and  that  ends  it.  If  the  farmers  would  only  furnish 
a  variety  of  what  we  buy,  would  have  regular  days 
on  which  we  could  be  sure  they  would  be  on  hand  on 
time,  and  would  be  more  businesslike,  we  would 
much  prefer  to  patronize  them ;  as  it  is,  we  can’t 
afford  to  do  so.”  All  of  which  is  worth  considering, 
for  there  are  thousands  of  towns  and  cities  where  ex¬ 
actly  these  same  conditions  prevail.  How  is  it  in  your 
town  ? 

O 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

“  The  old  reliable”  commission  house  of  S.  H.  &  E.  H.  Frost,  100 
Park  Place,  wish  shipments  of  fruits,  potatoes,  poultry,  dressed 
calves,  pork,  etc.  Send  to  th  em  for  price  current  and  shipping 
and  packing  directions. 

One  of  the  good  places  to  buy  nursery  stock  of  any  kind,  is  at 
the  Village  Nurseries  of  Joseph  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Hightstown, 
N.  J.  This  is  one  of  the  old  reliable  houses  in  the  business.  Their 
catalogue  is  sent  on  application. 

Veterinary  surgery  is  attracting  the  attention  of  many  of  the 
young  men  of  the  farm,  and  the  opening  is  a  favorable  one.  The 
New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  and  School  of  Compara¬ 
tive  Medicine  offers  a  course  of  thorough  and  practical  instruction 
to  its  students,  and  we  would  recommend  any  one  interested  in 
the  subject  to  write  the  Dean,  H.  D.  Gill,  V.  S.,  154  East  57th  St., 
New  York,  for  catalogue  of  the  university. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  cut  the  corn.  How  can  you  do  it  bestand 
cheapest— by  man  or  horse  power  ?  That  seems  to  be  a  question 
for  consideration  if  you  have  any  considerable  acreage  of  corn  to 
harvest.  There  are  now  several  makes  of  corn  harvesters  some¬ 
thing  on  the  same  principle,  that  do  save  lots  of  time  and  money 
in  harvesting;  one  of  them  is  the  Daisy,  made  by  the  A.  W.  Butt 
Implement  Company,  Springfield,  O.  They  have  different  styles 
and  sizes,  and  will  send  description  and  prices  for  the  asking. 

The  John  Moore’s  Sons  Company  of  Raritan,  N.  J.,  have  added 
a  new  feature  to  their  superior  land  roller  in  the  way  of  a  grain 
seeder  as  well  as  a  grass  seeder  formerly  used.  The  company 
have  experimented  with  the  grain  seeder  for  several  years,  and 
did  not  put  it  on  the  market  until  they  felt  satisfied  of  its  effi¬ 
ciency.  They  recommend  rough  harrowing,  then  seeding  and 
rolling  and  harrowing  again.  The  roller  is  made  of  steel.  We 
know  of  some  that  have  been  in  use  for  several  years,  and  are 
doing  good  work.  We  don’t  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not 
last  for  a  century,  if  cared  for.  Address  the  company  for  fuller 
description. 

Farmers,  or  those  making  a  business  of  jo  b  baling  from  farm 
to  'farm,  who  are  looking  for  the  best  and  most  profitable  hay 
press  outfit  on  the  market,  should  investigate  the  merits  of  the 
Southwick  Two-Horse  Full-Circle  hay  press,  manufactured  by  the 
Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  Sandwich,  Ill.  This  press  has  positive  plunger 
draw— no  spring  used— gong  indicators,  steel  linings,  chaff  grates, 
feed  opening  40  inches  long,  no  foot  feeding  required.  The  press 
standing  upon  its  wheels,  the  tyer  may  stand  up  to  do  his  work, 
not  being  obliged  to  get  down  on  his  knees  in  the  dust,  mud  and 
snow  as  he  is  with  machines  whose  wheels  have  to  be  sunk  into 
the  ground.  It  is  light  of  draft,  has  an  actual  capacity  of  12  to  16 
tons  per  day.  This  company  also  manufacture  the  Southwick 
steam  hay  press — capacity  2  to  3*4  tons  per  hour — which  has  a 
reputation  for  lightness  of  draft,  quantity  and  quality  of  work. 


The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  in  condemn¬ 
ing  the  action  of  an  equal  suffrage  asso¬ 
ciation,  says  :  “  The  right  to  vote  is  the 

highest  right  conferred  upon  humanity. 
It  is  conferred  by  reason  of  fitness — at 
any  rate,  this  is  the  theory  of  politics.” 
The  writer  goes  ahead  with  his  argu¬ 
ment,  basing  it  on  the  “  theory  of  poli¬ 
tics.”  What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  con¬ 
vince  any  one  endowed  with  common 
sense,  by  an  argument  based  on  a  theory 
which  facts  disprove  ?  Ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  comprehends  facts  before  it  does 
theories.  The  clamor  for  suffrage  comes 
because  women  object  to  the  facts  and 
conditions  of  life  as  they  exist,  rather 
than  to  woman’s  sphere,  as  finely 
worded  phrases  delineate  it.  They  are 
in  vestigating  the  actual  conditions  of 
life,  and  do  not  find  them  at  all  like  the 
picture  that  has  been  painted  for  their 
eyes.  Are  they  bent  on  destroying  the 
pretty  theories  of  life  ?  By  no  means  ; 
but  they  are  determined  that  conditions 
shall  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of 
theories. 

* 

One  of  the  New  York  papers  chronicles 
the  fact  (?)  that  a  young  and  stylishly 
dressed  woman  entered  the  smoking  car 
of  one  of  the  surburban  trains,  and 
coolly  asked  one  of  the  smokers  for  a 
light  !  The  paper  calls  her  a  “progress¬ 
ive  female,”  and  a  “new  woman”  and 
pictures  the  masculine  occupants  of  the 
car  as  overcome  at  the  awful  sight  of  a 
woman  smoking  a  cigai’ette.  Women 
have  been  preachingandteachingagainst 
the  use  of  tobacco  for  years,  with  but 
little  success.  Perhaps  a  little  “holding 
the  mirror  up  to  Nature”  will  be  more 
effective  than  any  amount  of  scientific 
argument  in  proving  that  the  tobacco 
habit  is  a  bad  one 


KITCHEN  COMFORTS. 

THINGS  WORTH  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST. 

ISHWASHING  is  about  as  irksome 
as  any  part  of  housekeeping  to  the 
most  of  womankind.  Occasionally  one 
may  meet  an  intrepid  soul  who  declares 
that  she  really  likes  to  wash  dishes  ; 
and  how  we  wish  then  that  she  lived 
“  at  our  house  !”  But  much  as  most  of 
us  dislike  the  wrestle  with  dishpan  and 
towel,  it  may  be  so  materially  lightened 
and  brightened,  that  even  we  shall 
almost  like  it.  Plenty  of  water  and 
plenty  of  room,  are  the  two  grand  things 
to  have  around  just  after  dinner,  and 
both  may  be  had  without  serious  trouble 
or  expense. 

The  liot-water  difficulty  which,  in 
itself,  is  a  powerful  item  for  comfort  or 
for  discomfort,  may  be  settled  once  for 
all  at  the  cost  of — well,  $4.50,  we  will 
say.  It  cost  just  that  sum  to  put  upon 
my  kitchen  stove  the  nickel-plated  cop¬ 
per  tank  that  has  since  been  my  glory 
and  delight,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  veri¬ 
table  “joy  forever.”  It  holds  five  or  six 
gallons  of  water,  and  occupies  but  a 
modest  little  corner  of  the  range.  Think 
of  it — six  gallons  of  hot  water!  We  have 
so  often  heard  people  and  ourselves,  too, 
say,  when  the  dinner  dishes  were  stacked 
up  in  disheartening  piles,  “Oh,  dear  !  I 
forgot  to  fill  the  kettle  ;  now  there’s  no 
water  hot.”  It’s  a  refrain  as  old  as 
houses  and  housekeepers,  1  imagine, 
though  our  wise  great-grandmothers 
may  have  had  more  foresight  than  we 
have.  But  the  big,  tall  tank  with  its 
pretty,  shining  sides,  and  its  blessed 
“insides,”  will  be  our  invaluable  standby 
and  friend,  and  the  money  put  into  it 
will  bear  regular,  high-rate  interest. 
We  cannot  afford  not  to  have  it,  it  seems 
to  me.  The  question  of  plenty  of  dish¬ 
water  being  settled,  then  we  need,  also, 
room  enough,  and  a  good-sized  shelf  on 
either  hand  will  settle  that.  The  soiled 
dishes  on  one  side  and  the  clean  ones  on 
the  other,  with  a  draining  rack  between 


that  will  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  do 
away  with  the  need  for  dish-towels — and 
we  are  ready  for  work. 

An  Ideal  Kitchen  Sink. 

Another  of  my  own  comforts  that  vies 
with  the  water-tank  for  first  honors,  is 
a  beautiful  white,  porcelain-lined  sink. 
It  is  as  ornamental  as  it  is  comfortable, 
and  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  of  all 
duties — that  of  wiping  out  the  sink  and 
trying  to  keep  it  dry  and  rustless — is 
never  necessary.  And,  then,  there’s  the 
pleasure  of  getting  a  drink  of  water  at 
a  glistening,  white  sink,  that  looks  good 
enough  to  drink  out  of  itself  !  When  it 
gets  occasionally  soiled,  a  drop  or  two 
of  ammonia  or  a  few  pinches  of  common 
soda,  will  work  easy  wonders,  with  a 
small  scrub-brush  kept  especially  to  as¬ 
sist  them.  Perhaps  somebody  is  think¬ 
ing  a  porcelain  sink  an  expensive  com¬ 
fort,  but  it  can  hardly  be  so  called,  as 
the  dollars  that  will  buy  it,  can  be 
counted  off  on  one’s  fingers— without 
using  them  all,  either. 

In  place  of  the  usual  dark,  spidery, 
musty  closet  under  the  sink,  that  will  be 
dark  and  damp  in  spite  of  us,  I  would 
suggest  that  there  be  no  closet  at  all, 
but  just  an  open  space  as  easily  swept  as 
the  rest  of  the  floor,  and  as  easily  access¬ 
ible  to  the  sunshine  and  air.  [No  re¬ 
cently  built  city  houses  have  sink  closets, 
“exposed  plumbing”  being  one  of  the 
changes  demanded  by  a  proper  regard 
for  health. — Eds.]  The  pots  and  kettles 
can  surely  find  a  shelf  in  the  pantry  or, 
better  still,  in  the  wood-shed,  if  one  can 
only  fill  their  places  with  the  agate-ware 
so  common  nowadays  and  so  exceedingly 
satisfactory.  Under  one  of  the  shelves 
by  the  sink,  a  row  of  drawers  may  be 
arranged  that  will  delight  housewifely 
eyes  with  their  places  for  everything — 
the  towels  and  soap  and  dish-cloths  and 
all  the  other  needfuls.  So  much  for  the 
sink  and  its  accessories,  and  then  comes 
the  china  closet. 

A  Convenient  China  Closet. 

I  have  in  mind  a  very  efficient,  perfect 
housekeeper  who  lives  a  few  houses  away 
from  me,  who,  three  times  a  day,  travels 
through  three  rooms  to  put  away  her 
armfuls  of  dishes.  Back  and  forth, 
through  doors  and  over  thresholds — a 
“  Sabbath  day’s  journey”  morning,  noon 
and  night.  It  makes  one  tired  to  think 
of  it,  and  of  the  years  it  has  been  going- 
on.  If  the  china  closet  were  close  by  the 
sink — its  right-hand  neighbor — with  a 
door  into  it  from  the  kitchen  side  as 
well  as  the  diningroom  one,  then  the 
dishes,  drenched  with  hot  water  and 
thoroughly  drained,  would  only  have  to 
be  set  upon  the  closet  shelves,  with 
scarcely  a  step  taken  at  all.  The  shelves 
of  such  a  closet  extend  through  it,  from 
side  to  side,  as  do  also  the  wide,  capacious 
drawers  under  them,  which,  having  dou¬ 
ble  “pulls,”  draw  out  into  either  dining¬ 
room  or  kitchen.  The  clean  dishes,  set 
in  at  the  kitchen  door,  are  taken  out  on 
the  diningroom  side,  when  required  to 
set  the  table  for  tea.  If  this  desirable 
arrangement  be  quite  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  there  might  be,  anyway,  a  little 
door  or  “slide”  cut  through  between 
kitchen  and  diningroom,  through  which 
the  dishes  could  be  set,  and  by  means  of 
which  many  a  jogging-  trip  roundabout 
and  in  and  out,  would  be  saved  the  bu.-y 
housekeeper.  Do  all  these  things  “count”? 
Try  and  see  whether  they  do  not  count 
by  tens  and  hundreds  instead  of  ones, 
twos,  threes. 

A  kitchen  table  is  another  essential 
feature  of  a  kitchen,  and  its  usefulness 
may  be  greatly  enhanced  by  making  the 
lower  part  of  it  into  a  real  little  cabinet 
with  cupboards  and  drawers,  and  shelves 
galore.  Get  the  family  tool-owner  to 
spend  some  rainy-day  minutes  in  this 
good  missionary  work.  It  will  require 


no  great  amount  of  real  skill,  and  you 
yourself  can  furnish  the  plans,  and  give 
the  advice,  and  hold  the  nails  !  Spice- 
box,  rolling-pin,  soda,  salt,  mixing 
spoons  and  kitchen  knives,  and  even  a 
certain  supply  of  flour,  sugar  and  meal 
may  be  stowed  away  in  this  cabinet- 
table,  and  protected  by  a  door  or  curtain. 

Under  the  kitchen  stove,  is  a  special 
dust-trap  that  must  be  swept  very  often 
at  the  expense  of  tired  backs  and  arms. 
It  is  a  space  absolutely  good  for  nothing 
but  dust  and  scraps,  unless  we  except 
the  cat.  A  platform  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  high,  on  which  the  stove,  without 
its  legs,  can  be  squarely  set,  will  not 
only  obviate  the  sweeping  out  difficulty, 
but  will  raise  the  top  of  the  stove  to  a 
height  that  will  save  much  stooping  and 
discomfort.  The  platform  is  built  of 
hard  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square.  The  corner  posts  do  not  quite 
reach  the  top  of  the  sides,  and  upon 
them  rests  a  sheet  or  platform  of  zinc. 
Four  corner  bricks  rest  in  tui-n  upon  the 
zinc,  projecting  a  bit  above  the  wooden 
sides,  and  the  stove  sits  directly  upon 
the  bricks.  In  this  way,  no  possible 
risk  of  fire  is  incurred.  One  can  hardly 
believe  the  comfort  such  an  arrangement 
affords  until  one  sees  it,  as  I  do,  in  her 
own  kitchen,  annie  Hamilton  donnell. 


THE  SAME  TRAINING  FOR  ROTH. 

HERE  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  bringing  up  of  boys  and  girls, 
says  the  New  York  Ledger.  Some  opin¬ 
ions  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  an  identical 
training  for  both;  others  appear  to  think 
that  a  boy  is  an  absolutely  distinct  crea¬ 
tion,  and  must  be  trained  on  lines  of  his 
own. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  and  one 
perfectly  demonstrated  by  thorough  ex¬ 
periment,  that  boys  and  girls  would  be 
very  much  the  same  if  they  were  brought 
up  in  the  same  way;  but  from  the  earliest 
moment  of  her  understanding,  the  girl- 
baby  is  taught  that  she  must  be  so  quiet 
and  “  such  a  little  lady,”  and  must  under 
no  circumstances,  indulge  in  the  rude 
and  boisterous  sports  that  are  permitted 
— indeed,  encouraged — in  her  brother. 
Mothers  of  families  who  have  given  this 
thought  serious  attention,  declare  that 
girls  are  just  as  fond  of  romping,  playing 
horse,  turning  somersaults  and  indulg¬ 
ing  in  rollicking  sports,  as  their  brothers, 
and  that  if  left  to  grow  unchecked,  they 
will  not  only  equal  the  boys  in  agility 
and  feats  of  strength,  but  in  their  earlier 
years,  frequently  surpass  them.  They 
are  almost  always  quicker,  more  deft 
with  their  hands,  and  are  quite  certain 
to  come  out  equal,  if  not  far  ahead  in 
their  encounters. 

It  is  only  when  the  boy  begins  to 
develop  his  manly  strength,  that  the 
girl  finds  herself  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
even  then,  the  balance  in  his  favor  is 
likely  to  be  overcome  by  her  superior 
quickness  and  dexterity.  People  who 
are  always  prating  about  the  difference 
in  the  dispositions  of  boys  and  girls, 
make  a  great  mistake,  and  one  that  has 
its  unpleasant  effect  on  the  after-life  of 
the  youth  and  the  man. 

It  is  said  by  many  people,  to  be  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  a  boy  quiet.  This  is 
not  at  all  remarkable  when  he  hears 
from  his  infancy  this  sort  of  talk,  and 
has  it  impressed  upon  him  among  his 
very  first  lessons  that  boys  are  naturally 
rollicking  and  rough,  and  that  quiet  and 
demureuess  are  not  to  be  expected  of 
them.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  boy 
should  not  have  just  as  good  manners 
and  be  just  as  manageable  as  a  girl, 
provided  his  early  disposition  has  not 
been  warped  by  such  misleading  con¬ 
versations.  There  are  boys — not  many, 
to  be  sure,  but  enough  to  make  the 
statement  good — who  are  as  well-bred, 
quiet,  orderly  and  gentlemanly  as  the 


most  fastidious  and  partial  friend  of  the 
family  could  desire.  They  are  thus 
when  it  is  necessary,  and  yet  on  occa¬ 
sions  can  be  the  embodiment  of  fun, 
mischief  and  boisterousness ;  but  they 
have  been  taught  that  there  is  a  time 
and  place  for  everything.  They  have, 
in  fact,  been  taught  just  what  girls  are 
taught ;  for  no  one  who  knows  girls 
thoroughly,  will  deny  that  a  number  of 
these  youngsters  are  capable  of  getting 
up  a  good-sized  Indian  war-dance  on 
very  short  notice  and  with  most  telling 
effect ;  but  they  know  when  to  do  this 
and  when  to  conduct  themselves  with 
propriety,  and  this  is  precisely  what  our 
boys  should  learn.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  let  a  boy  go  his  own  pace  than  to 
train  his  irrepressible  nature,  that  he  is 
allowed  to  run  wild. 


NOTES  ON  RECENT  R URALS. 

HE  Chief  Cook  may  be  sure  of  many 
supporters  among  farmhouse 
women,  as  to  her  views  on  Dr.  Park- 
hurst,  page  92,  though  Mollie  Wiggins 
does  not  agree  with  her.  Why  is  it  not 
as  important  a  matter  for  a  “  house¬ 
mother”  to  understand  the  laws  of  the 
country  by  which  she  and  her  children 
are  governed,  and  the  fitness  or  unfitness 
of  candidates  for  office,  as  for  her  “  to 
be  up  in  all  the  ‘  fads,’  take  her  place  in 
society,  and  entertain  well  ”?  May  not 
all  her  careful  “  home  training  of  her 
children  in  manners  and  morals”  be 
counteracted  by  vicious  laws,  or  by  the 
non-enforcement  of  good  laws  by  care¬ 
less  or  malicious  office  holders  ?  James 
Freeman  Clarke  said  :  “I  leave  it  to 
others  to  speak  of  suffrage  as  a  right  or 
a  privilege  ;  I  speak  of  it  as  a  duty.  What 
right  have  you  women  to  leave  all  this 
work  of  caring  for  the  country  with  men? 
Is  it  not  your  country  as  well  as  theirs  f 
Are  not  your  children  to  live  in  it  after 
you  are  gone  ?  And  are  you  not  bound 
to  contribute  whatever  faculty  God  has 
given  you,  to  make  it,  and  keep  it  a  pure, 
safe,  and  happy  land  ?” 

In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.,  Carrie  May  Ash¬ 
ton,  at  the  close  of  an  excellent  article 
on  Health  Preservers,  asks  :  “Why  not 
organize  mothers’  clubs,  and  take  up  a 
course  of  reading,  with  lectures  by  some 
prominent  woman  physician  or  nurse  ?” 
She  may  be  glad  to  know  that  that 
bright  idea  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
Heredity  and  Health  Department  of  the 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
and  that  it  is  proving  very  helpful,  in¬ 
deed.  The  physicians  employed  as 
lecturers,  however,  are  not  confined  to 
one  sex. 

That  list  of  “  Baby’s  Rights,”  given  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  for  June  29,  ought  to  be 
posted  up  in  the  homes  of  all  prospect¬ 
ive  parents  in  the  land. 

That  chapter  on  “  Pockets  for  the 
pocketless  sex”  has  more  matter  in  it 
than  the  careless  reader  discerns.  Be¬ 
sides  the  system  acquired,  the  placid  as¬ 
surance  gained  by  the  possessor  of 
pockets,  that  he  is  ready  for  most  daily 
emergencies,  does  much  to  obviate  the 
nervousness  and  consequent  irritability 
of  which  the  weaker  sex  is  accused. 

JANET  MCKERWIN. 


MY  BEST  TEACHER. 

NE  teacher  stands  out  clearly  and 
distinctly  from  among  the  others; 
one  who  did  more  to  help  me  form  help¬ 
ful  habits  than  any  other.  Loving  her 
work,  she  put  her  whole  soul  into  it, 
and,  while  giving  us  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all'  in  the  text  books,  she  taught 
from  the  world  around  us.  She  taught  us 
to  think  steadily,  quickly,  in  a  direct 
line,  and  to  speak  and  write  our  thoughts. 
She  made  each  lesson  so  interesting  by 
showing  just  how  it  applied  to  every-day 
life,  that  she  had  no  trouble  in  govern¬ 
ing  her  pupils.  In  arithmetic,  she  gave 
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us  problems  to  solve  in  all  sorts  of  busi¬ 
ness.  For  lessons  in  grammar,  we  often 
had  to  tell  stories  and  write  letters, 
using  correct  language.  In  geography, 
we  were  sent  on  imaginary  journeys, 
learning  all  about  the  country  and  cus¬ 
toms.  The  spelling  book  was  used  in 
many  ways. 

We  had  no  time  for  either  mischief  or 
ugliness.  We  loved  and  respected  her 
so  much,  that  those  who  did  not  study 
for  the  love  of  it,  studied  because  she 
asked  them  to.  The  dull  ones  were 
helped  outside  of  school  hours  if  need 
be,  but  each  one  was  to  rely  on  himself 
as  far  as  -possible.  She  did  nothing  for 
us  which  we  could  do  for  ourselves.  Out 
of  school,  she  was  one  among  us,  and 
one  of  us.  When  the  bell  struck,  all  fun 
must  cease,  and  every  pupil  knew  it. 
Obedience  (that  element  so  essential  to 
good  citizenship)  was  taught  every  day. 
By  both  precept  and  example,  we  were 
taught  to  reverence  God,  help  humanity, 
govern  appetite  and  temper,  treat  with 
respect  the  aged,  scorn  revenge,  be  cour¬ 
teous  to  all,  and  use  correct  language. 
The  lessons  in  the  books  must  be  learned, 
and  lessons  of  morality  practiced.  She 
was  a  very  successful  teacher  ;  not  be¬ 
cause  of  her  superior  book  knowledge, 
but  because  she  loved  her  work,  and  had 
a  way  of  her  own  of  doing  things.  Many 
of  her  pupils  are  now  good  citizens  of 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  and  they 
would,  if  questioned,  say  that  I  have 
spoken  truthfully.  Her  teaching  has 
reached  all  through  our  lives.  Her  meth¬ 
ods  might  seem  a  little  old-fashioned  to- 
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day,  but  she  turned  out  good  business 
men  and  women.  Could  I  know  that  a 
teacher  like  her  had  the  training  of  my 
children,  I  would  be  content.  A.  s. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Bov  and  Beefsteak. — Vei-y  likely  the 
bright  boy  in  the  following  incident, 
told  in  the  Youth’s  Companion,  knew 
more  about  kitchen  work  than  his 
teacher.  It  is  recorded  that  the  teacher 
in  a  New  England  school  once  said  to 
her  class  in  mental  arithmetic  : 

il  Now,  boys,  I  have  a  few  questions 
in  fractions  to  ask.  Suppose  I  have  a 
piece  of  beefsteak,  and  cut  it  into  two 
pieces.  What  would  those  pieces  be 
called  ?” 

“  Halves  !  ”  shouted  the  class. 

“  Right.  And  if  I  cut  each  half  into 
two  pieces  ?  ” 

“  Quarters  !  ” 

“  L’hat  is  correct.  And  if  the  quarters 
were  each  cut  in  half  ?  ” 

“  Eighths  !  ” 

“  Yes.  And  if  those  were  chopped  in 
two  ?  ” 

“  Sixteenths.” 

“  Very  good.  And  when  the  sixteenths 
were  cut  in  half,  what  would  they  be  ?  ” 

The  answers  had  been  growing  fewer 
and  fewer,  but  one  boy  meditated  a 
moment,  and  answered  : 

“  Thirty-seconds  !  ” 

“  Very  good,”  said  the  teacher.  “  And 
now  we  will  chop  those  thirty-seconds 
in  half.  Can  any  boy  tell  us  what  we 
have  now  ?  ” 

There  was  silence  in  the  class,  but 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


presently  a  little  boy  at  the  foot  put  up 
his  hand. 

“  Do  you  know,  Johnny  ?  Well,  you 
may  tell  me.” 

“Hash!”  answered  Johnny,  confi¬ 
dently — and  truly. 

Coeducation  at  Ann  Arbor. — Julian 
Ralph  has  visited  Ann  Arbor  College  and 
gives  some  facts  on  coeducation  in 
Harper’s  Weekly  :  “Coeducation  has  ob¬ 
tained  there  since  1870.  There  were 
some  women  applicants  as  early  as 
1856-58,  but  they  were  not  admitted. 
The  regents  were  then  opposed  to  the 
admission  of  women,  but  the  gentle 
pressure  of  public  opinion  gradually 
diluted  the  opposition,  and  at  last,  at  a 
meetiug,  one  regent  observed  that  there 
was  no  law  against  coeducation,  and 
there  was  no  further  discussion.  The 
women  were  admitted.  At  first  the  girl 
students  were  picked;  that  is  to  say,  the 
girls  who  came  were  such  as  were  felt 
to  be  able  to  live  independent  lives. 
Those  first-comers  were  let  severely 
alone,  and  must  have  had  a  cheerless 
time.  They  were  not  wanted  or  wel¬ 
comed  by  either  the  faculty  or  students. 
Now  all  this  is  changed.  The  girls  are 
of  all  sorts,  and  come  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course,  as  the  boys  do,  from  the  high- 
schools  of  Michigan  and  of  nearly  all  the 
Middle  and  Western  States.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  girls  wanted  to  be 
noticed  by  the  boys,  because  at  first  the 
boys  let  them  alone,  and  afterward 
noticed  only  the  brighter  or  the  pretty 
ones  ;  but  to-day.  when  the  girls  number 
600,  the  girls  hold  the  whip-hand,  and  it 
is  the  boys  who  seek  attention,  while  the 
girls  bestow  it  sparingly.  On  the  broad 
topic  of  coeducation  I  got  many  points 
from  old  and  young,  and  boys  and  girls. 
Hear  this,  from  a  girl  of  22:  ‘Coeduca¬ 
tion  destroys  the  desire  for  woman’s 
rights.  Perhaps  education  destroys  it, 
but  coeducation  certainly  does.  I  don’t 
know  why  it  is  ;  perhaps  it  is  because  we 
see  the  character  of  the  male  man  in 
process  of  development  side  by  side  with 
the  female  character.  We  see  what 
forceful  natures  they  have,  and  with 
what  ease  they  dominate  us,  and  every¬ 
thing  ;  at  all  events  the  woman’s  rights 
idea  vanishes  from  the  minds  of  the 
women  in  this  college.’  ” 

CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

As  for  women,  though  we  scorn  and  flout  ’em, 

We  may  live  with,  but  cannot  live  without  ’em. 

— Dry  den. 

....Amos  R.  Weeds  in  Golden  Rule: 
“Folks  as  have  children  don’t  need  to 
buy  mirrors.” 

....Rebecca  Harding  Davis  in  The 
Century  :  “  When  will  we  learn  in  this 
country  that  the  education  which  a 
human  being  can  use  for  but  his  own  or 
his  neighbor’s  benefit  is  a  blessing  ;  the 
education  which  he  cannot  use  is  a  bur¬ 
den  and  a  curse  !” 

....Dr.  Cuyler  in  The  Evangelist: 
“  The  besetting  sin  of  American  house¬ 
holds  is  lax  authority  and  filial  disobedi¬ 
ence.  Reverence  for  parents  is,  in  too 
many  families,  giving  place  to  pert  self- 
assertion,  and  determination  of  children 
to  have  their  own  way.  If  parents  are 
not  master  and  mistress  of  their  own 
home,  they  may  soon  find  themselves  the 
sorrowful  slaves  of  ungrateful  Tyrants 
and  tormentors.” 

PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Ladies’  Blouse  Waist. 

This  handsome  blouse  has  sleeves,  belt, 
and  collar  of  fancy  plaid  velvet.  The 
full  front,  and  back,  are  arranged  over 
fitted  linings  that  close  in  the  center 
front.  From  the  shaping,  by  gathers  at 
the  neck  and  waist  line,  the  French  pouch 
effect  is  given  to  the  front,  that  is  cut 


without  seam,  and  closes  at  left  side 
with  three  large  fancy  pearl  buttons. 
The  crush  collar  of  velvet  closes  the 
front  at  left  shoulder.  Very  full  sleeves 
are  gathered  at  the  top  over  comfortable 
linings,  and  outline  the  arm  closely  from 
elbow  to  wrists.  The  belt  is  made  from 
plaid  velvet.  Pattern,  No.  6515,  is  cut  in 
five  sizes,  28,  30,  32,  34  and  36  inches, 
bust  measure. 

lUisrdtancouss  gulintisinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Bubal  New-Yokkkk. 


Purify 
And  Enrich 
Your  Blood 
By  Taking 


AYERS 

flnl  Sarsaparilla 

It  was  the  Only 
Sarsaparilla  admitted 
At  World’s  Fair. 

AYER’S  PILLS  for  the  Liver. 


|C  Vflll  Ilf  i|| T  TO  t>uy  a  BuK,?y’  Surr°y- 

II  I  UU  HI  fill  I  I  U  RoadorSpringWagon. 


send  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  We  have  all 
styles.  Our  vehicles  are  first-class,  and  prices  right. 

Kalamazoo  Buckboard  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

^jkSflVE  H  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 
fA'Wh  With  its  12®  Cross  Tubes, 

@  p  ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
f  @  TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 

|  ®  ^  prominent  men. 

®'<S>  TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 

the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

CALIFORNIA  COLONY. 

Desirable  families  only.  Small  capital  necessary 
Five  to  40  acres  In  each  farm.  One  acre  keeps  a  cow 
and  calf  the  entire  year.  Poultry  profitable.  All 
kinds  of  fruit.  Vegetables  planted  and  harvested  305 
days  In  the  year.  Perfect  Irrigation.  No  malaria. 
150  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Schools,  etc.  Over  500 
people  now  settled.  Fastest  growing  colony  In  Cali¬ 
fornia.  B.  MARKS,  Box  1T5,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Shoe-  and 


harness-leather  wear  long,  do  not  crack, 
with  Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get  a  can 
at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  half 
pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “  How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob,  both 
free;  use  enough  to  find  out;  il  you 
don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back  and  get 
the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  fan.- ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY, Rochester,!'  .Y_ 


The  Leading  Conservatory  of  America^- — — 

Carl.  Fablten,  Director.  ^^*~**A  A'fO I** 
Founded  in  1853  by  _ 

k.  cB„sTot!^ 

| "  giving  full  information. 
LL-'-'"'  Frank  W.  Hale,  General  Manager. 


IT  Vflll  11/  K  LIT  11  good,  snfo,  seven  percent 
Il  lUU  WAIll  i’westment,  secured  by  tlrst 

mortgage  oil  ail  improved 
farm  worth  three  times  amount  loaned,  write  to 
Willis  A.  White,  339  First  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


Good  Food  Well  Cooked  Pro¬ 
motes  Health. 

Here  is  something  that  no  housewife 
would  be  without  if  once  used.  Steam 
cooked  food  is  more  savory,  juicy  and 
nourishing  than  when  cooked  in  any 
other  way.  The  cut  shows  the  cooker. 
You  can  cook  from  oue  to  four  different 
articles  at  the  same  time,  in  compart¬ 
ments  one  above  the  other.  It  does  not 
mingle  the 

ment  as  in  the 
lower  one.  It  can  he  used  on  any  stove. 
We  have  a  half  dozen  of  these  cookers 
that  we  will  send  while  they  last  for 
$1.75  ;  regular  price,  $3.50  ;  or  we  will 
send  one  as  a  premium  for  seven  new 
subscriptions.  These  will  not  last  long 
at  these  terms,  as  we  can  only  furnish 
six  at  this  price.  The  first  orders  will 
have  the  preference.  But  we  will  guar¬ 
antee  one  for  a  club  of  seven  names  re¬ 
ceived  before  September  15. 

The  Rural  NEW-Yorker,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  RECORDER,  f  FRflU  WOW  II  W  T  I  I  ACTED 

largest  and  best  family  newspaper,  will  be  sent  from  1 1  |u  I  Y  VI  r  n  U IVI  NUVV  U  M  I  I  L  flllLn 
now  until  after  election.  November,  1S!)«,  foronly  $1.  UHL  l  iPl  ELECTION,  November,  1896. 

Keep  posted  from  start  to  tlnish.  THE  WEEKLY  Recorder  has  all  the  news,  and  espouses  every  deserving 
cause,  whether  Republicans  or  Democrats  be  the  gainers.  Special  Department  lor  Women,  edited  and 
illustrated  by  women,  containing  latest  New  York  and  Paris  fashions 

12  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURES  FREE 

w  1  “ w  free  to  all  who  accept  thin  offer.  ■ 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  IMP’D  SEWING  MACHINE. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  an  article  that  we  can  so  heartily  indorse  as  we  can 
this  sewing  machine.  There  are  two  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  we  know  that  no  better  machine  is  made  at  any  price.  No 
£  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  pay  $45  or 

$50  for  a  machine.  This  machine  is  war- 
flljy  ranted  and  guaranteed  in  every  way.  We 

K _ IBa — shall  send  it  on  20  days’  trial,  and  if  not 

1.  satisfactory  in  every  way,  we  shall  take  it 

Ny hack  and  return  the  money.  It  has  all  the 

M  attachments,  and  is  warranted  for  10  years. 
In  1  i  ifni  — \  P  Bfl  '  High  arm,  oak  or  walnut  woodwork,  and 

VI  >1  WM  9 five  drawers.  As  it  is  a  staple  machine, 

\J Yji  new  parts  may  be  secured  at  anytime  if 

I  W®k  needed.  A  complete  set  of  attachments  and 

H  Hill  I  llENPl  instruction  book  accompany  each  machine 

|  f!lL,A  Mk  If  -  PriCG  delivP!red’  east  of  Rocky  Mountains, 

11@Mb  ^  $19.50,  or  with  one  year’s  subscription,  $20  ; 

of  1°  new  yearly  subscriptions  for  $25. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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" RIGHT  AND  LEFT." 

Why  do  you  keep  one  of  your  hands 
the  servant  of  the  other  ?  Answer  me 
that — right  off  !  You  do,  and  you  can’t 
deny  it.  If  you  are  right  handed,  your 
left  hand  is  the  servant — if  you  are  left 
handed,  it’s  the  right.  If  you  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  it,  catch  yourself  some  day  when 
you  are  picking  up  potatoes  or  apples. 
Notice  how  instinctively  that  weak  hand 
picks  up  and  passes  along  to  the  other. 
The  ordinary  man  has  only  one  hand 
with  which  he  can  write  or  use  tools — 
the  other  is  just  a  sort  of  hired  man  or 
’prentice  with  no  chance  of  ever  becom¬ 
ing  more.  This  matter  of  the  hand  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  whole  side  of  the  body,  and 
the  result  is  that  most  of  us  are  one-sided 
people — doing  our  work  in  the  world 
like  a  man  and  small  boy  instead  of  a 
partnership  of  two  smart  and  active  men. 

* 

You  don’t  need  to  have  me  go  on  and 
tell  you  how  much  better  off  you  would 
be  if  your  left  hand  were  as  skillful  as 
your  right — but  it’s  more  than  likely 
that  you  would  like  to  dodge  around 
some  corner  and  avoid  the  work  that  is 
necessary  to  even  things  up.  Your  right 
is  better  than  your  left  because  it  has 
done  more  work.  Superiority  of  strength 
or  skill  always  comes  from  work.  The 
other  day  I  was  foolish  enough  to  go  out 
and  pitch  a  game  of  baseball  for  tlie 
boys.  Some  of  my  old-time  curves  nearly 
put  my  shoulder  out  of  joint,  and  for 
several  days  my  right  arm  wasn’t  even 
as  good  as  my  left.  Along  came  a  man 
with  a  new  liniment  for  trial.  I  rubbed 
it  on  that  sore  arm  and  cured  it  right 
up.  But  now  suppose  that  1  should  say, 
l-  I’ll  just  rub  that  same  liniment  on  my 
left  arm  and  thus  make  it  just  as  good 
as  the  right !  It  has  just  made  the  right 
better  than  the  left,  and  of  course  it  can 
now  make  the  left  just  as  good  !” 

* 

Some  folks  call  such  reasoning  logic, 
but  you  see  how  foolish  it  would  be. 
Nothing  but  sound,  hard  work  and 
practice  can  even  up  those  arms.  You 
admit  that,  do  you  ?  All  right ;  now 
we’ll  see  whether  you  won’t  admit  some¬ 
thing  else.  We  have  been  to  the  fairs 
this  fall,  and  have  met  all  sorts  of  farm¬ 
ers.  Naturally  the  farmer  we  are  most 
intei-ested  in,  is  the  man  who  takes  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  the  king  bee  of  all  is  the 
one  who  not  only  takes  it,  but  goes  out 
among  his  neighbors  and  gets  tbem  to 
subscribe  also.  From  our  observation 
and  talks  with  these  men,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  following  is  a  true  statement : 

I  know  from  personal  experience  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  subscribers  of  the  paper  could  double  its  cir¬ 
culation  in  one  week,  if  they  cared  to.  If  they 
would  stop  to  think,  they  would  care.  If  one  is 
advertising:,  although  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  now  the 
best  medium  I  can  find,  doubling  the  subscription 
would  double  the  customers.  If  one  have  nothing 
to  sell,  the  improvement  of  the  neighbors  would 
be  reward  enough.  Any  member  of  the  family 
can  get  a  new  name  after  dinner,  c.  E.  chapman. 

That  is  as  sound  as  a  rock,  and  we  know 
it.  The  reason  why  it  is  not  done,  brings 
up  the  same  old  difference  between  the 
right  and  the  left  hands.  Once  in  a 
while,  you  hurt  your  right  hand  so  that 
you  have  to  carry  it  in  a  sling.  What  an 
awful  time  you  have  trying  to  eat  and 
dress  and  work  with  your  left.  The  right 
is  a  veteran,  and  the  left  is  a  poor  ama¬ 
teur,  lacking  both  strength  and  prac¬ 
tice.  And  rubbing  the  liniment  on  that 
left  does  it  no  good — you  must  exercise 
and  work  it  into  shape. 

* 

We  find  that  most  of  those  who  do  not 
get  the  new  subscription  have  for  a  rea¬ 
son  that  they  “  Kinder  hate  to  bother 
the  neighbors  with  book-agent  business.” 
They  are  ready  to  go  and  sell  those  same 
neighbors  a  pig  or  a  bushel  of  corn  or  a 
pound  of  butter  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  a 
great,  big  bargain  like  a  short  or  long¬ 


term  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  they 
“  Kinder  hate  to  do  it.” 

Now,  why  is  that  ?  It’s  the  old  story 
of  the  right  and  left  again.  All  these 
years  they  have  been  associating  value 
with  something  that  can  be  had  or  easily 
seen — like  the  wheat  or  the  butter. 
They  have  just  got  in  the  habit  of  think¬ 
ing  that  there  can  be  no  value  unless 
they  can  take  right  hold  of  its  repre¬ 
sentative.  Now  the  value  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  or  any  good  paper,  is  on  a  differ, 
ent  basis.  It’s  more  mental  than  natural. 
It  suggests  and  sets  men  to  thinking  out 
a  better  way  instead  of  pouring  actual 
material  into  the  pocket.  This  idea  that 
the  mental  value  of  a  dollar  may  not  be 
as  useful  to  your  neighbor  as  its  material 
value,  is  just  the  same  as  that  old  prej¬ 
udice  against  the  left  hand.  In  these 
times,  you  may  be  sure  that  any  man 
who  makes  his  mind  only  a  hired  boy  to 
his  muscle,  will  not  keep  long  at  the 
front.  If  you  were  agent  for  a  grind¬ 
stone,  you  wouldn't  hesitate  to  go  and 
try  to  sell  one  to  your  neighbor.  Why  ? 
Because  you  know  that  evex-y  cutting 
edge  on  his  farm  must  be  ground  sharp 
or  it  will  fall  behind  in  effectiveness  and 
use  up  more  of  the  farm  power.  If  you  had 
not  given  all  of  your  time  and  attention 
to  this  right  arm  of  material  matter,  you 
would  see  that  the  left  ai*m  of  mind 
needs  sharpening,  too.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
like  a  mental  whetstone  where  the 
farmer  may  sharpen  up  his  wits  by  rub¬ 
bing  them  against  the  ideas  of  others. 
See  how  useless  it  is  to  sharpen  the 
mind  by  rubbing  liniment  over  it  ? 
There  must  be  work — hard  thinking-  over 
the  opinions  and  facts  of  others.  This 
is  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  believes,  and  we 
bring  it  i-ight  home  to  you  this  week. 
What  do  you  expect  to  gain  for  yourself 
or  for  agriculture  by  putting  mind  in  the 
position  of  the  left  hand  ?  We  think  that 
you  will  see  the  application,  and  that  the 
result  will  be  a  good  club  of  subsci'ip- 
tions  from  you. 

* 

We  are  often  surprised  to  leaim  what 
a  varied  iist  of  readers  we  have.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  letter  from  a  man  in 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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If  you  have  FIVE  or  more 
Cows  a  Cream  Separator  will 
save  its  cost  each  year  of 
use.  Beware  of  imitating  and 
infringing  machines. 

Send  for  new  1895  Catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Branch  Offices :  General  Offices : 

ELGIN,  ILL.  74  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


w!!L  Picket  Lawn  Fence 

Steel  Posts.  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates;  Steel  Tree. 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Ho.’ 
Fence,  24  to  68 in.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabl  .- 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board.etc.  Catalogue  fre 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17  High  St.,  DeKalb,  hi. 


Fertilizers  containing  a  high  percentage  of  potash  pro- 
duce  the  largest  yields  and  best  quality  of 

Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 

and  all  winter  crops.  In 

Send  for  our  pamphlets  on  the  use  of  potash  on  the  farm.  They  are  sent  free. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you  dollars.  Address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New^ork^^^^^ 


More  Oats  and  Straw, 
More  Corn  and  Stalk, 
More  Luscious  Fruit, 


More  Large  Potatoes, 

More  Vegetables, 

More  Growth  of  Young  Trees  and  Shrubs, 


FOLLOW  THE  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE 


Made  by  THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  COMPANY,  who  have  made  a  full  line  of  scientifically-made 
Fertilizers  for  different  soils  and  crops.  We  makegoods  that  insure  a  profit  for  those  who  use  them.  Nitrate 
Soda— Sulphate  Potash— Muriate  Potash— Sulphate  Ammonia— Dried  Flesh— Dried  Blood— Soluble  Phosphorlo 
Acid— always  on  hand  for  those  desiring  to  compound  their  own  formulas. 

THE  CLEVELAND  DRYER  CO.,  130  Summit  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARDWOOD 

ASHES 


Supplied  in  carload  lots,  in  bulk,  sacks,  or 
barrels,  direct  from  Canadian  storehouses.. 
Bone  Meal,  Bone  and  Blood,  etc.,  shipped 
direct  from  the  immense  slaughter  houses' 
of  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago.  For  prices,  pam¬ 
phlets,  etc.,  address  MDSROE,  LALOK  <fc 
CO.,  32  Arcade  Building,  OSWEGO,  N.Y. 
General  Eastern  Agents  for  Armour  &  Co., 
of  Chicago, 

BONE  FERTILIZERS. 


Not  Always  Lowest  in  Price,  but  Cheapest  because  the  Best. 

WOOLDRIDGE’S 

HIGH-CLASS  FERTILIZERS 

Made  from  strictly  pure  matei-ials — NO  shoddy  or  other  useless  filler  used. 

The  best  grades  of  PURE  DISSOLVED  ANIMAL  BONE  in  connection 
with  ORCHILLA  GUANO  (a  true  Bird  Guano),  which  we  ixnpoi-t  from  0RC11 1 1.LA 
ISLAND,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  A  FAIR  TRIAL  IS  ALL  THAT  WE  ASK. 
GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED.  Correspondence  Solicited. 

THE  WOOLDRIDGE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 
Commercial  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 

[>0  not  pay  freight 

E:  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  13  r  J  & 


eOLUBLE —ACTIVE  —BURE. 


r~~  RflWkTR  FERTILIZER  CO.,  23 

DUTVlXLfl  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK.— 3 


on  sand,  dirt,  and  organic  matter. 

Albert’s  Concentrated  Manures 

are  not  made  from  refuse  materials. 

Read  our  literature  and  learn  the  difference  between 
compounds  and  mixtures.  It  is  sent  free. 

ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO.,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


'  flATCNT  NJJV.  5.  90.  PAT.  NOV. 5.90. 


EVAPORATE  YOUR  FRUIT. 

Every  farmhouse  has  some  fruit,  some  time  during  the  season,  that  goes  to 
waste,  and  that  would  be  most  valuable  during  the  winter  months,  if  it  were  dried 
and  put  away  for  use.  But  you  have  no  convenient  way  of  di-ying  it,  so  it  is 

thrown  out  and  lost.  Now  what  is 

-  needed  to  save  all  this  waste  is  a  small, 

- — — -  cheap,  convenient  di-ier  that  can  be 

~  o -  [  readily  brought  into  use.  The  U.  S. 

~ if.  o  •  Cook  Stove  Drier  fills  this  need  to  per- 

°  •  fection.  The  illustration  shows  this 

Mm  •  Drier  complete  on  an  ordinary  cook 

,iu  g/,  ~  "U.s”  ||  •  stove.  It  can  also  be  used  on  an  oil  or 

I )Co°*  STOV,:  ,  — *5wt p"'ra  '  |  gasoline  stove.  It  lias  eight  galvanized 

7 latent  njjv.  5.  90.  pat.  n ov.s.ooA  I  wire-cloth  trays,  containing  12  squai-e 

{r~m — -4SL/  feet  °f  tray  surface.  The  dimensions 

^ are :  Base,  22x16  inches  ;  height,  26 
HU  inches.  Sent  by  freight  at  the  receiver’s 

*b-m  I  \  /r^-* - r  lP  expense.  Weight,  ci-ated,  about  27 

|;j  pounds.  It  is  always  ready,  and  with 

1  ^77777/^1  ordinary  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  The 

— tvmvvvxj^  |  thrifty  housewife  can  make  it  pay  for 

itself  several  times  over  in  drying  fruit 
|  :  nramBmmTO//  for  home  use,  and  may  be  able  to  dx-y 

'  ,[i  fruit  enough  with  it  to  exchange  for  all 

_  the  groceries  needed  for  a  large  family. 

We  have  sold  hundreds  of  these  during 
^  ^  past  yeax-s  for  $7  ;  but  we  have  been  able 

to  get  a  reduction  this  year,  and  can  now  send  it  and  The  R.  N.-Y.,  one  year,  for 
$5.  Or  we  will  send  it  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  a  club  of  12  new  subsci-iptions 
at  $1  each.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  should  be  in  every  home  where  fruit  is  to 
be  had,  and,  at  the  reduced  price  this  year,  we  expect  to  ship  at  least  one  thousand. 
Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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Virginia.  He  sent  a  goodly  list  of  trials: 

You  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  find  a  few 
subscribers  scattered  over  two  States,  and  some 
of  them  300  miles  apart;  but  all  of  them  are  rail¬ 
road  men,  and  some  of  them  are  young  men  send¬ 
ing  the  paper  to  their  fathers,  who  are  farmers 
in  the  country.  I  have  not  been  as  much  as  one 
hour  getting  this  list,  and  think  that  I  will  send 
more  soon.  I  have  seen  almost  all  classes  of 
farmers,  except  the  railroad  farmer,  represented 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  that  is  no  sign  that  the  rail¬ 
road  men  are  not  interested  in  farming,  as  we 
have  quite  a  number  of  them  that  own  small 
farms.  I  have  a  nice  little  place  of  20  acres,  one 
mile  from  a  town  of  18,000  inhabitants,  which  I 
am  improving.  I  have  15  nice  Jerseys,  and  find 
ready  sale  for  all  of  my  milk  and  butter  at  very 
good  prices.  I  feel  much  better  satisfied  than  I 
did  before  I  bought  my  place,  as  I  would  not  be 
entirely  flat  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
lose  my  position  on  the  road,  which  I  have  held 
for  16  years  with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 
But  I  must  not  stop  without  thanking  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  for  this,  as  it  was  through  them  that  I  was 
persuaded  to  buy  my  place.  Since  I  commenced 
this,  one  more  young  man  has  come  to  send  the 
paper  to  his  father. 

Now  you  see  these  railroad  men  are  not 
so  much  troubled  with  that  left  hand. 
They  have  seen  enough  of  the  world  to 
know  that  since  a  farmer’s  products 
come  in  contact  and  competition  with 
products  from  hundreds  of  other  points, 
that  farmer's  mind  must  rub  up  against 
the  minds  of  other  producers  or  he  will 
he  left.  That’s  the  point  in  a  nutshell. 
Enough  said  on  that  line. 

The  winners  of  the  $1  prizes  last  week 
were  : 

Aug.  26. — R.  R.  Gage,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ont. 

27.  — Jid.  Wheatley,  Lambton  Co.,  Ont. 

28.  — C.  D.  Carpenter,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

29.  — A.  H.  Yeager,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

30. — S  P.  Bell,  Washington  Co.,  Md. 

81. — Fred’k  H.  Johnson,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Fall  work  is  now  in  order. 

Hog  prices  are  lower  in  the  West. 

Muskmelons  are  in  very  large  supply. 

A  very  few  pineapples  are  in  market. 

Arrivals  of  bananas  have  been  heavy. 

Lima  beans  are  in  fairly  good  demand. 

Hot  weather  makes  the  lemon  trade  brisk. 
Clapp’s  Favorite  is  a  favorite  market  pear. 
Arrivals  of  plums  are  small;  demand  ditto. 

The  first  frosts  have  made  their  appearance. 
Dressed  calves  spoil  very  quickly  this  weather. 
Stock  cattle  are  somewhat  higherthan  one  year 
ago. 

New  cane  syrup  is  on  the  market  in  New  Or- 


prices.  The  market  has  been  very  satisfactory 
on  prime  fruit. 

The  market  is  almost  bare  of  fancy  Bartlett 
pears,  as  the  most  of  them  have  been  put  into 
cold  storage. 

Fine  large  apples,  both  red  and  green,  are  in 
good  demand,  and  sell  readily,  but  all  ordinary 
stock  is  neglected. 

The  last  New  York  State  crop  bulletin  reports 
a  slight  increase  in  potato  blight.  In  Westchester 
County  rot  is  reported. 

A  western  New  York  farmer  is  reported  to  have 
cleared  about  $800  net  from  10  acres  of  peas, 
grown  for  a  canning  factory. 

Grasshoppers  are  reported  to  be  eating  cloth¬ 
ing,  boots  and  shoes,  and  even  tools  and  tinware, 
in  some  parts  of  New  York  State. 

The  first  cranberries  appeared  early  in  the 
week — a  very  few  packages.  There  is  little  de¬ 
mand  for  this  fruit  until  cool  weather  comes. 

The  fair  is  abroad  in  the  land,  but  anything 
more  unfair  than  the  fare  at  some  of  these  fairs, 
so  far  as  awards  are  concerned,  would  be  hard 
to  find. 

Fancy  muskmelons  have  been  scarce,  and  some 
few  have  sold  for  high  prices.  The  most  of  the 
stock  sold  low,  much  of  it  for  hardly  enough  to 
pay  freight. 

The  first  grapes  from  western  New  York  ar¬ 
rived  the  first  of  the  week,  mostly  Delaware  and 
Wyoming  Red.  They  were  mostly  poor,  and  sold 
very  slowly. 

Southern  New  Jersey  has  been  experiencing  a 
very  severe  drought,  and  the  earlier  promises  of 
abundant  harvests  are  likely  in  many  eases  to 
fail  of  fulfillment. 

The  total  overland  shipments  of  fresh  fruits 
from  San  Francisco  from  August  1  to  August  20 
amounted  to  2,311  cars,  against  3,435  cars  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year. 

Some  weeks  since,  The  R.  N.-Y.  mentioned  the 
suspension  temporarily,  of  the  butter  and  egg 
call  on  the  New  York  Mercantile  Exchange.  The 
experiment  proved  so  satisfactory  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  continue  it  indefinitely. 

The  fruit  growers  in  Ulster  County  are  reported 
to  be  organizing,  the  main  object  being  to  improve 
the  methods  of  marketing  fruit.  A  most  commend¬ 
able  object,  and  one  worthy  of  iftiitation  in  other 
places.  It  is  said  that  50  per  cent  of  the  pear 
crop  of  that  county  has  not  been  gathered. 

Don’t  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  ship  apples 
to  England  this  fall.  In  any  event,  don’t  ship  fall 
varieties,  and  of  winter,  only  the  best,  well 
assorted  and  packed.  Dealers  there  say  that 
they  should  also  be  in  lots  of  not  less  than  25  bar¬ 
rels  of  one  variety  to  sell  to  the  best  advantage. 

New  honey  arrives  sparingly,  and  fancy  clover 
is  firm  in  anticipation  of  a  very  light  yield.  No 
new  buckwheat  here  as  yet.  Sales  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  New  white  clover,  in  pound  sections,  14  to 
15  cents  per  pound;  buckwheat,  nominal,  10  to  11 
cents  per  pound  ;  California,  5*4  to  6*4  cents  per 
pound ;  Southern  50  to  55  cents  per  gallon. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans.  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 1  90®  — 

Medium,  choice,  1894  . 1  70@1  75 

Pea.  1894.  choice  . 1  85®  1  90 

White  Kidney.  1894,  choice . 2  10®2  15 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 1  65@1  60 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1894 . 1  65@1  75 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 2  20@2  25 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (60  lhs) . 3  50®3  60 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  65@1  65 

Marrow,  foreign . 1  75@1  85 

Pea.  foreign,  1894 . 1  «5@l  75 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel . 1  02*4®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  95@  — 

Scotch,  bags .  95®  — 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras . 19)4@20 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 20  @— 

Western,  firsts . 17  @18 

Western,  seconds . 15  @16 

Western,  thirds . 13  @14 

8tate  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  oxtras . 18)4@— 

Firsts . 16  @1714 

Seconds .  14  @15 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 16  @17 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 14  @15 

Tubs,  thirds . 12  @13 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Thirds .  .  9J4@10 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @14 

Seconds . 10J4@11 

Thirds .  9)4@10 

Factory,  firkins,  June . 11)4@12)4 

Firkins,  current  make . 10)4@11)4 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 11J4@12 

First . 11  @11)4 

Current  make,  extras . —  @— 

Firsts . 10-y@ll 

Seconds . 10  @10)4 

fourths  to  thirds . 8  @9)4 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 7  @7)14 

Large,  white,  fancy .  714®— 

Prime  to  choice .  7)4®  734 

Fair  to  good .  . 6)4®  7 

Common .  6  @  6 '4 

Small,  white,  fancy .  8 !4@— 

Small,  colored,  fancy .  834@— 

Small,  good  to  choice .  7)4®  8)4 

Small,  common  to  fair . 6)4®  7)4 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best  .  534@  6)4 

Fair .  3)4®  6 

Common .  2)4®  3 

Full  skims .  i)4@  2 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby)  .  16)4®  17 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks .  15J4@  16 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks .  15  @  15)4 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice .  15  @  — 

Western,  northerly  sections, choice....  14)4®  15 

Western,  southerly  sections,  choice .  13  @  14 

Southwestern,  fair,  30-36  doz  per  case.  ..2  70  @4  00 

Western  culls,  per  30-doz  case . 2  50  @2  85 

Ungraded,  Der  30-doz  case  .  . 1  50  @2  00 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy .  7  @7)4 

Choice . 6J4@  7 

Prime .  6)4@  6)4 

Common . 5  @6 

Sundried,  sliced .  3  @4)4 

Chopped,  1894,  per  lb .  2  @  2)4 

Cores  and  skins,  1893-4,  per  lb .  J4@  1 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  boxes,  per  lb . —  @— 

Bags,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled.  1894,  per  lb . —  @— 

Georgia,  sundried,  per  lb .  6)4®  7)4 

N.  C.,  sundried,  peeled,  per  lb . 7  @8)4 

Huckleberries,  per  lb .  8  @— 

Plums.  State .  3)4®  4 

Cherries,  1895,  per  lo  .  9  @— 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894  . 18J4@18)4 

Sundried . 17  @ — 


FRUITS— GREEN 


leans. 

The  market  for  dry  beans  is  getting  worse  and 
worse. 

The  biggest  corn  crop  ever  known  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  prospect. 

Get  the  poultry  ready  for  the  Jewish  New  Year, 
September  19. 

The  hop  prospect  seems  to  be  getting  worse, 
instead  of  better. 

Potatoes  are  arriving  very  freely,  and  the  price 
is  extremely  low. 

Your  brand  ou  a  package  should  be  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  good  goods. 

Receipts  of  poultry  have  been  large,  and  sales 
slow  at  lower  prices. 

Most  of  the  Jersey  peach  baskets  are  smaller 
than  those  of  Delaware. 

Eggs  continue  dull  under  heavy  receipts,  and 
with  extremely  hot  weather. 

Watermelons  are  running  small,  and  are  not 
selling  at  very  high  prices. 

It’s  been  a  long  time  since  a  little  money  would 
buy  so  many  vegetables  as  now. 

Some  new  Michigan  evaporated  apples  are  re¬ 
ported  on  their  way  to  this  market. 

There  is  a  good,  strong  demand  for  fresh  game 
of  all  kinds.  Hurry  the  stock  along. 

Haying  in  Manitoba  has  been  greatly  inter-, 
fered  with  on  account  of  wet  weather. 

The  acreage  of  raisin  grapes  in  Fresno  County, 
Cal.,  is  said  to  have  decreased  25  per  cent. 

Myriads  of  blackbirds  are  reported  to  be  devas¬ 
tating  the  corn  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Morris, 
N.  Y. 

Cloudbursts  and  floods  in  some  localities, 
droughts  in  others,  forest  fires  in  others;  variety 
surely. 

Peaches  have  been  selling  well  at  fairly  good 


Large  numbers  of  barns  have  been  struck  by 
lightning  in  different  parts  of  the  country  this 
summer.  Reports  of  a  number  of  them  say,  “No 
insurance.”  In  other  cases,  the  insurance  was 
but  a  small  part  of  the  cost.  Business  men  don’t 
take  such  risks;  why  should  farmers  ?  Why  are 
barns  struck  by  lightning  more  frequently  than 
other  buildings,  anyway  ? 

The  wool  market  is  very  quiet,  and  there  seems 
little  likelihood  of  immediate  activity.  Receipts 
have  been  heavier  so  far  this  year  than  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  A  market  report 
says:  “The  preponderance  of  sales  of  foreign 
wool  is  due  largely  to  the  light  offerings  of  strictly 
desirable  domestic.  The  prices  of  domestic,  how¬ 
ever,  are  quite  well  Sustained  and  current  sales 
are  at  full  prices.” 

The  R.  N.-Y.  of  August  10,  in  an  article  on 
produce  packages  in  New  York,  spoke  of  the 
small-sized  or  “  pony”  barrels  used  by  so  many 
shippers.  The  use  of  these  is  the  most  short¬ 
sighted  policy  imaginable.  Buyers  will  not  only 
not  pay  so  much  per  barrel  for  produce  so  packed, 
but  the  deduction  made  is  larger  in  proportion 
than  the  difference  in  the  contents  of  the  two 
sizes.  So  that  the  man  who  uses  a  small-sized 
barrel,  thus  thinking  to  deceive  some  unsuspect¬ 
ing  buyer,  is  himself  cheated,  and  loses  far  more 
than  he  gains.  The  worst  sinners  in  this  respect, 
according  to  the  marketmen,  have  been  the  apple 
growers  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  Now  com¬ 
plaint  comes  that  sweet  potato  shippers  have  be¬ 
gun  using  undersized  barrels,  holding,  perhaps, 
20  pounds  of  potatoes  less  than  they  should.  This 
has  made  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  produce 
men,  especially  when  they  have  shipped  these 
barrels  to  out-of-town  buyers.  When  the  market 
is  glutted,  these  small-sized  barrels  are  the  last 
ones  that  a  buyer  will  take,  and  they  are  some¬ 
times  unsold  for  this  reason.  The  persisting  in 
the  use  of  these  small  barrels,  means  not  only  a 
loss  in  money  returns,  but  often  a  loss  from  the 
delay  in  sales. 


Apples,  Near-by,  Gravenstein,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Near-by,  Alexander,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Near-by,  Duchess  of  O.,  per  bbl  . 1  25®  1  75 

Nearby,  Blush,,  per  bbl . . .  1  25@1  75 

Near-by,  Codling,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Near-by,  20-oz.,  per  bbl  . 1  25@1  75 

Near-by,  Orange  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Near-by,  Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Near-by,  Summer  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Near-by,  windfalls,  per  bbl .  40®  50 

Grapes.  J'y,  Md.ADel.,com’n  black,  per  case  50@l  00 

Up  River,  Moore’s  Early,  per  case .  50@1  00 

Up-River.  Champion,  per  case .  40®  50 

Up-River.  Delaware,  per  case .  75@1  25 

Up-  River,  Niagara,  per  case .  ?5@1  00 

Up  River,  Moore’s  Early,  per  10-lb  bkt...  15®  20 

Up-River.  Ives,  per  10-lb  basket .  10@  12 

Up-River,  Delaware,  per  5-lb  basket .  15@  20 

West’n  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per6-lb  basket..  15®  20 

Wyoming  Red,  per  5-lb  basket .  10@  20 

Moore's  Early,  per  10-lb  basket .  10®  12 

Peaches,  Del.  and  Md.,  per  crate .  75@1  75 

Del.  and  Md.,  yellow,  extra,  per  basket.. 1  00@1  25 
Del.  and  Md.,  yellow,  prime,  per  basket..  70@  99 
Del.  and  Md.,  red  &  white,  extra,  per  bkt.  85@1  12 


Del.  and  Md.,  red  &  white,  plain,  per  bkt.  65®  80 


Del.  and  Md.,  poor,  per  basket .  40@  60 

Jersey,  extra,  per  basket .  85®  1  26 

Jersey,  plain,  per  basket .  60®  80 

Jersey,  small  and  poor,  per  basket .  35®  50 

Pears.  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  55 

Bartlett,  per  keg .  75@1  20 

Buerre  d' Anjou,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  25 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  per  keg .  75@1  00 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  50 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Near-by,  common,  per  bbl .  50@1  25 

Seckie,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Muskmelons.  Md.,  prime,  per  bbl .  50@1  25 

Md.,  prime,  per  carrier .  25@  75 

Jersey,  nutmeg,  per  bbl .  50@1  25 

Upper  J’y,  Gem  and  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl.  75@1  50 

Hackensack,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  25 

Watermelons,  choice,  per  100  .  12  00®  15  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  100  .  5  00@  10  00 

Per  car-load .  60  00®  150  00 

GAME 

Woodcock,  fresh,  per  pair .  90@1  00 

Quail,  frozen,  per  doz . 1  75@2  25 

Partridges,  Fresh,  per  pair . 1  00®  — 

Frozen,  undrawn,  per  pair .  85@1  00 

Frozen,  drawn,  per  pair .  50®  75 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair .  60@1  25 

Frozen,  dark,  per  pair . 1  25@1  35 

Frozen,  piD-tail,  per  pair . 1  00@1  25 

English  snipe,  frozen,  per  doz . 1  75®2  25 

Golden  plover,  frozen,  per  doz . 1  75@2  25 

Grass  plover,  frozen,  per  doz . 1  00@1  25 

Small  snipe,  frozen,  per  doz .  25@  30 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  15@  20 

Venison,  saddles,  per  lb .  14@  16 


The  records  show  this  Threshing  -machine  to  lx 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of 
Requires  only  about  1  Jf  mile3  travel  per  hour.  Foi 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills, 
cular  saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers, 
for  F earless  Catalogue,  For  Fodder  cutters, 
riers and  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  s 
mg  “Why  Ensilage  Fays,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cs 
lOgue.  Address,  iUNAlU)  1‘ARDEIl,  Cobleskill,  i 


The  Mt.  Gretna  Agricultural,  Mechanical  and 
Industrial  Exposition  held  August  19-24,  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  the  association.  The  display  of 
farm  implements  embraced  the  manufactures  of 
the  leading  firms  throughout  the  country,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  might  be  added  a  number  of  new 
inventions,  calculated  to  improve  greatly  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  progressive  farmer.  A  new  and 
attractive  feature  was  the  appearance  of  the  live 
stock,  there  being  good  herds  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  cattle,  English  Shire  horses  and  sev¬ 
eral  pens  of  swine.  The  poultry  and  pigeon  ex¬ 
hibit  was  very  large  and  creditable,  there  being 
over  1,400  entries.  The  officers  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  also  on  the  financial  success  of  the  expo¬ 
sition,  X.  C.  F. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat,  silver . 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 

Corn . 

Oats . 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . 

Salt . 

Straw,  long  rye . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . 

Wheat . 


.66  @72 
.48  @55 
.-  @- 
.57  @60 
.60  @65 
.43  @51)4 
.23  @32 


..  80@  85 
. .  75@  — 
. .  65@  70 
..  -@  — 
. .  55@  60 
..  50®  55 
..  50®  — 
. .  50@  60 
..  40@  45 
..  40®  — 
..35  @  40 


GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  8  50@10  00 

Timothy .  5  00@  5  75 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  primo  .  10)4®  11 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9)4®  10 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6)4®  7 

Small,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Grassers,  per  lb .  4)4®  6 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb.  734®  8 

Medium,  per  lb . . .  7  @  7)4 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @ 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4%®  4)4 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  354®  394 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  t-1f@  5 

No.  2,  per  lb .  23.|@  3 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3J4@  4 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  clear  hens .  II  @  12 

Clear  toms .  U  @  — 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  large,  per  lb .  18  ®  IS) 

Phtla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  13  @  ir> 

L.  I..  scalded,  per  lb .  14  @  p; 

Western  scalded,  per  lb .  10)4®  II 

Western,  dry- picked,  per  lb .  Ill'®  II 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  10  @  — 

Dry  picked,  choice .  10  @  10) 4 

Common  to  fair  .  8  @  9 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  5)4@  6 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  15  @  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  (10  @2  25 


Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  37  @1  60 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

POTATOES. 


Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  1  00@1  12 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl .  7601  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

N.  Carolina,  red,  sweet,  prime,  per  bbl..l  0()@1  50 

Jersey,  yellow  sweets,  per  bbl .  2  25®  — 

Virginia  yellow,  per  bushel  basket .  90®  — 

Per  barrel . 1  75@2  25 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern  and  S'western,  per  pair. 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 

VEGETABLES. 


11  @  12 
11  @  11)4 
11  @  — 
10)4@  — 

10  @  10)4 
10  @  — 

6  @  6)4 

9  @  10 
60  @  75 
50  @  65 
50  @  — 


..1  00  @1  50 
..1  00  @1  25 


75  @1  00 
20  @  30 


Cabbage,  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 1  00@2  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60@1  25 

Celery,  Michigan,  per  doz  .  6®  40 

Jersey,  per  doz  roots .  5®  30 

Cucumbers.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60®i  00 

Long  Island,  pickles,  per  1,000 .  75@1  00 

Jersey,  pickles,  per  1,000 .  50@  75 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  box .  20®  30 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  1,000 . 2  00@5  00 

Lima  beans,  Jersey  fiat,  per  bag .  50@l  00 

Jersey,  potato,  per  bag .  75®  _ 

Onions.  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Fer  basket .  50@1  00 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  . 1  00@  — 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  12 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  50®  1  75 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  25®  1  50 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50®  60 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  40®  60 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  76®1  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  40®  60 

Tomatoes,  Southern  Jersey,  per  box .  10®  15 

Upper  Jersey,  Acme,  per  box .  20®  25 

WOOL. 


XX  and  above,  Ohio . 

X,  Ohio . 

Other  grades . 

Washed  combing  and  delaine . 

Unwashed  combing . 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . 

Fine  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas 

California . 

Oregon . 

Territory . 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


18  @19 
.17  @18 
20  @22 
.18  @22 
.17  @20 
.11  @13 
8  (»  1(1 
.  9  @13)4 
12  @13)4 
.  9  @15 


The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,584  cans  of  milk, 
2.18  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  586  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.35  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


^lisrcllancous  gUmti.oinij. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  rural  New-Yorker. 


old  Reliable  Commission  Houses.  (Est.  1865.) 


S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST,  100  Park  Place,  New  York 

Stencils, Shipping  Cards,  &c.,  furnished  on  application 
References:  Irving  Nat.  Bank  or  any  of  the  Com.  Ag’s. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SHIP  YOUR 

BUTTER  and  EGGS 

to  responsible  parties  who  will  get  you  highest  market 
prices  for  fine  goods  ?  Choice  Creamery  Butter  and 
Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs  a  specialty.  Apply  to 
GARNER  &  CO.,  32  Little  12th  St.,  NewYork, 
before  shipping  elsewhere.  Ref.:  Gansevoort  Bank 


WILLIAM  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  Specialties  are 

GAME,  FURS,  GINSENG,  POULTRY,  NUTS,  Etc. 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Packers  of  First-class  Canned  Goods. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  137S. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Hecowo  and  Bell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products ot  theOrciiard,  Garden, 
2)alry,  Hennery  and~Farm.  " 

Market  Keports,  Special  References/  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(LPltquiries  and  Corresnondenoe  Invited. 
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THE  WEAL  TH  OF  AMERICA. 

HOW  IT  IS  DISTRIBUTED. 

Part  V. 

At  the  present  time,  the  wealth  of  the 
Shakers  appears  to  consist  chiefly  in  real 
estate.  They  are  heavy  land  owners, 
and  their  buildings  are  large  and  very 
substantial.  They  are  not  communica¬ 
tive  in  respect  to  their  property,  but  it  is 
thought  probable  that  they  own,  all 
told,  over  100,000  acres  of  land,  being 
by  long  odds  the  richest  of  the  several 
communities  that  have  been  started  in 
this  country. 

This  vast  property  has  been  acquired 
in  a  strictly  honest  way.  Let  us  see 
how  it  was  done.  The  Shakers  saved 
every  waste.  They  were  people  of  kin¬ 
dred  minds.  Their  tastes  and  desires 
were  much  alike.  In  matters  of  food, 
dress  and  living,  everything  could  be 
done  on  a  wholesale  scale.  There  were 
no  middlemen  or  handlers  to  demand  a 
share  of  what  they  earned.  The  food 
wastes  of  one  great  family  of  100  were 
but  litttle  more  than  the  wastes  of  a 
family  of  10.  No  taxes  or  tributes  were 
ever  paid  to  fashion  or  style.  Ihey 
dressed  simply  for  comfort — with  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  beautify  or  adorn  the  person. 
No  jealousy  or  strife  among  them 
aroused  competition  of  living.  There 
were  no  poor  folks  scrimping  and  strain- 
iug  in  their  efforts  to  make  as  good  an 
‘•appearance”  as  their  richer  neighbors. 
There  was  no  class  of  vulgar  rich  using 
their  clothes  and  jewelry  simply  to  ad¬ 
vertise  their  wealth.  This  saving  in  the 
cost  of  “  keeping  up  appearances  ”  was 
enough  of  itself  to  make  the  community 
rich.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to-day  this 
idea  of  placing  “appearance”  above 
real  comfort  in  our  expenditures  is  the 
thing  that  causes  more  poverty  and  dis¬ 
content  than  any  other  besides  drunken¬ 
ness.  These  thoughtless  wastes  of  the 
poor  contribute  to  and  make  up  the  vast 
fortunes  of  the  rich. 

While  they  have  willingly  paid  their 
share  of  public  taxes  and  charities,  their 
local  or  community  taxes  have  been  small. 
They  have  spent  nothing  for  law,  forrurn 

or  for  useless  vanity.  The  jail,  the  grog 
shop  and  the  poorhouse  which  demand 
more  and  more  of  the  wealth  of  the  out¬ 
side  world,  are  unknown  to  them.  All 
these  wastes  are  saved,  and  the^tshakers 
have  saved  in  another  way  by  bringing 
the  factory  close  to  the  farm.  There  were 
no  middlemen  between  them  and  their 
customers  in  their  palmy  days.  Then- 
theory  was  a  simple  one.  They  raised 
on  their  farms  the  crops  that  could  be 
handled  so  as  to  have  a  manufactured 
value  added  to  them.  Then  they  did  the 
manufacturing  and  selling  themselves, 
and  thus  saved  all  the  profits  of  the 
middlemen.  In  other  words,  they  were 
farmer,  manufacturer  and  seller  all  in 
one.  For  example,  they  grew  on  their 
farm  lands  garden  seeds,  medicinal 
herbs,  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  fruits,  etc. 


Cheap  Excursions  to  the  West. 

Bountiful  harvests  are  reported  from 
all  sections  of  the  West  and  Northwest, 
and  an  exceptionally  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  home-seekers  and  those  desir¬ 
ing  a  change  of  location  is  offered  by 
the  series  of  low-rate  excursions  which 
have  been  arranged  by  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Line.  Tickets  for  these  excur¬ 
sions,  with  favorable  time  limits,  will 
be  sold  on  August  29,  September  10 
and  24  to  points  in  northern  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  northwestern  Iowa,  western 
Minnesota,  southern  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  points.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  apply  to  agents  of  connect¬ 
ing  lines,  or  address  II.  A.  Gross,  G.  E. 
P.  A.,  423  Broadway,  New  York.— Adv. 


Within  a  stone’s  throw  of  these  farms, 
were  buildings  where  the  seeds  were 
sorted  and  packed,  the  herbs  made  into 
medicines,  the  corn  dried,  the  tomatoes 
canned,  and  the  fruits  preserved.  They 
cut  timber  from  their  woodland  and 
from  it  were  made  measures,  broom 
handles,  chairs,  tubs,  and  numberless 
other  things.  Their  wagons  ran  up  and 
down  all  over  the  land,  selling  these 
products  to  those  who  cared  to  buy  them. 
All  these  things  being  under  one  manage¬ 
ment,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  com¬ 
munity  prospered,  since  all  were  sharers 
in  the  profits.  The  management  of  af¬ 
fairs  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  composed 
of  two  men  and  two  women,  who  con¬ 
duct  all  business  arrangements.  The 
others  appear  to  know  little  of  what  is 
being  done — they  seem  content  to  let  the 
managers  have  supreme  control. 

It  has  been  argued  by  one  critic  that 
this  system  of  government  tends  to  de¬ 
velop  two  distinct  classes  among  the 
Shakers.  The  naturally  shrewd  and 
commanding  will,  sooner  or  later,  by 
mere  force  of  personal  gravity,  come  to 
form  the  governing  class,  while  those 
less  energetic  by  nature,  will  be  content 
to  be  governed.  For  the  good  of  the 
community,  this  is  the  best  arrangement 
that  could  be  made.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  members  are  really  on  a 
business  equality  with  this  class  govern¬ 
ment. 

Another  thoughtful  thing  about  them 
is  the  fact  that  their  new  members  are, 
for  the  most  part,  drawn  from  two  dubi¬ 
ous  .  sources  :  Unfortunates  who,  tired 
and  discouraged  with  their  struggles 
with  the  world,  come  to  them  for  homes, 
and  orphans  and  poor  children  given 
by  guardians  and  parents.  One  who 
lays  great  stress  upon  the  influences  of 
pedigree  and  “blood,”  would  say  that 
such  material  would  provide  but  weak 
timber  for  any  society  household.  Yet 
the  great  business  success  of  the  Shakers, 
and  the  numbers  of  superior  men  and 
women  they  have  produced,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  go  to  show  that  moral  influence 
and  purity  of  life  will  go  far  to  remedy 
defects  in  pedigree  or  prenatal  influ¬ 
ences  The  Shakers  themselves  attribute 
their  peace  and  happiness,  and  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  business,  to  the  main  fact  that 
their  chief  object  has  been  to  lift  their 
every  day  lives  to  a  higher  plane  of  living 
and  thinking.  They  would  say  that  God 
has  blessed  them  because  they  have 
attempted  to  follow  out  His  will  on 
earth. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  past  success,  built 
on  these  simple  and  seemingly  scientific 
principles,  the  business  of  the  Shakers 
is  not  a  fraction  of  what  it  was.  Their 
seed  and  medicine  trades  have  been  given 
up,  and  most  of  their  factories  are 
closed.  The  leaders  are  evidently  unde¬ 
cided  as  to  what  form  of  business  to  take 
up  next.  Like  many  individual  farmers, 
they  have  far  too  much  land  for  their 
own  good.  One  man  said  to  me  : 

“  We  have  made  one  mistake  with  our 
property.  We  should  have  devoted  at 
least  part  of  it  to  founding  and  main¬ 
taining  a  great  and  thorough  university 
where  the  ablest  people  of  our  order 
could  expound  and  teach  our  principles. 
If,  as  we  claim,  our  life  and  belief  make 
men  purer  and  happier,  we  should  have 
brought  the  fact  clearer  home  to  the 
world  that  it  might  be  shown  to  stand 
the  test  of  the  closest  investigation.” 

But  whatever  should  have  been  done, 
the  fact  remains  that  some  influence  has 
hurt  the  business  of  the  Shakers.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  other  American 
communities.  The  Harmonists,  at  Econ¬ 
omy,  Pa.,  were  at  one  time  exceedingly 
wealthy — chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  one  man.  Their  wealth  still  remains, 
but  the  society  is  dwindling  away.  The 
Separatists  at  Zoar,  O.,  the  Oneida  Com¬ 
munity,  and  other  smaller  societies,  all 
feel  the  effect  of  some  influence  that  has 
taken,  not  only  their  members,  but  their 
business  away  from  them.  Our  next  step 
will  be  to  try  to  see  what  this  fatal  in¬ 
fluence's. 


THE  SINGLE  TAX  IN  DELAWARE. 

We  recently  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  advocates  of  the  single  tax 
on  land  values,  advocated  by  Henry 
George,  are  endeavoring  to  convert  the 
people  of  Delaware  to  their  belief.  The 
following  notes  explain  themselves  : 

An  Advocate  of  the  Tax  Talks. 

I  noticed  with  extreme  pleasure,  The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  editorial  on  our  single  tax 
campaign  in  Delaware.  The  fair  mind¬ 
edness  of  the  editorial  is  such  a  contrast 
to  the  majority  of  the  newspaper  notices, 
that  it  is  very  refreshing.  But  what 
makes  you  think  that  we  won't  succeed 
in  introducing  the  single  tax  here  ?  Is 
it  that  you  think  the  merits  of  the  single 
tax  system  are  not  strong  enough  to 
induce  the  people  to  make  a  change  from 
their  long-time  system  of  taxing  indus¬ 
try,  energy  and  effort  to  the  more 
rational  one  of  drawing  their  revenue 
from  that  fund  which  all  help  to  make 
— viz.,  land  values?  Or,  is  it  that 
you  think  the  average  farmer  in  Dela¬ 
ware  is  too  dense  to  comprehend  the 
utility  of  a  system  of  taxation  which  will 
lift  the  heavy  end  of  the  log  from  his 
shoulders  (where  it  has  so  long  rested), 
and  place  it  on  the  broader  and  stronger 
shoulders  of  the  owners  of  “  valuable” 
land  (made  valuable  by  the  efforts  of 
all  the  people,  please  remember)  ? 

But  I  think  you  are  wrong,  whichever 
of  the  ideas  prompted  the  editorial. 
Several  years  ago,  I  got  the  single  tax 
fever  (when  one  gets  it  once,  it  never 
( Continued  on  next  page). 


HE  WOMAN 


-who  takes  the  surest 
way  to  gain  a  beautiful 
color  and  a  wholesome 
skin  will  not  take  the 
cosmetics,  paints  and 
powders  which  soon 
injure  the  skin.  Sal- 
1  low  or  wrinkled  face, 
dull  eyes  and  hollow 
cheeks,  together  with 
low  spirits,  follow  the  derangements,  irreg¬ 
ularities  and  weaknesses  peculiar  to  the 
sex.  All  women  require  a  tonic  and  nervine 
at  some  period  of  their  lives.  Whether  suf¬ 
fering  from  nervousness,  dizziness,  faint¬ 
ness,  displacement  of  womanly  organs,  ca¬ 
tarrhal  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem¬ 
branes,  bearing-down  sensations,  or  general 
debility,  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
reaches  the  origin  of  the  trouble  and  cor¬ 
rects  it.  It’s  a  medicine  which  was  discov¬ 
ered  and  used  by  an  eminent  physician  for 
many  years  in  all  cases  of  “female  com¬ 
plaint,”  and  those  painful  disorders  that 
afflict  womankind.  If  women  are  over¬ 
worked,  run-down,  tired  or  sleepless,  if 
they  are  irritable,  morbid  and  suffer  from 
back-ache,  they  should  turn  to  the  right 
means  for  a  permanent  cure.  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  fits  just  such  cases, 
for  it  regulates  and  strengthens  the  special 
functions,  builds  up  and  invigorates  the  en¬ 
tire  female  system. 


DISEASE  OF  WOMB. 

Mrs.  Cora  S.  Wilson,  of 
Carlisle,  Sullivan  Co.,  Ind., 
writes:  “I  cannot  say  too 
much  for  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription.  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  sav  to  all  wo¬ 
men  who  are  suffering  from 
any  disease  of  the  uterus 
that  it  is  the  best  medicine 
on  earth  for  them  to  use ; 
I  cannot  praise  it  too  high¬ 
ly  for  the  good  it  did  me. 
If  any  one  doubts  this,  give 
them  my  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.” 


Mrs.  Wilson. 


A  pamphlet,  containing  a  vast  number  of 
testimonials  with  reproduced  photographs 
of  those  cured  and  giving  full  name  and 
address  of  each,  will  be  mailed  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  free  ;  or,  Dr.  Pierce’s  large  Treatise 
( 168  pages)  profusely  illustrated  with  wood 
engravings  and  colored  plates  mailed  post 
paid  on  receipt  of  io  cents  in  stamps.  Ad¬ 
dress,  World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Associ¬ 
ation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


are  usually  a  sign  that  a  woman  has 
more  than  enough  to  do ;  that  all 
her  time  and  strength  are  utilized 
in  doing  heavy  work ;  that  she 
don’t  use 


D 

Washing  Powder. 

•  If  she  did  use  this  great  cleaner,  ^ 

•  her  heavy  work  would  be  so  light"  Z 
§  encd  that  the  little  things  needn’t  £ 

•  be  neglected.  Gold  Dust  gives  a  # 
Z  woman  time  to  rest,  time  to  go,  Z 
5  time  to  read,  and  time  to  sew.  Ev-  2 

•  ery  farmer’s  wife  should  have  a  sup-  • 

•  ply  of  this  great  help.  • 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  Kerosene  Emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  livestock. 

S  TUB  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  CO.,  Z 

x  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  9 

Boston,  Philadelphia.  q 

9999—999—9999—99—99 

LS 

£chautauqua£ 

C  (Li"Sti  Reading  Circle  c 

THE  AMERICAN  YEAR 

A  systematic  course  in  American  politics, 

C  industry,  and  literature,  illustrating  the  g 
Development  of  National  Life. 

Why  not  supplement  your  desultory  read-  £ 
^  ing  by  a  well-defined  course  for  the  coming 

★  wiiitei  ?  Chautauqua  offers  a  practical, 
comprehensive  plan.  ^ 

^  JOHN  H.  VINCENT.  Dept.  17  BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  ★ 

%  CYCLONE^FENCE 

The  Cyclone 

with  large  cross  wires  close  to¬ 
gether.  That  is  why  the  Cyclone 
always  maintains  that  upright 
demeanor,  while  the  light  cross 
stay  fence  droops  under  the 
weight  of  its  own  uselessness. 

~C~YCLON  E WOVEfTwTR E 
FENCE  COMPANY, 

HOLLY.  MICH.f 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Iron  Creating,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumpa. 
ltuekeye,  Globe  and  iihamplon  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINCFIELD.  Os 
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Double-Barreiied  Testimonials. 


When  our  railway  salesman  went  to  Europe 
to  attend  the  Inter-National  Railway  Con¬ 
gress,  he  carried  a  score  of  splendid  testimon¬ 
ials  from  officials  of  the  leading  lines  in 
America.  We  are  not  allowed  to  publish 
them,  bat  nearly  all  mentioned  among  other 
reasons  why  they  used  the  Page,  that  “itsuit- 
ed  the  adjoining  farmers.”  Thus  we  are  able 
to  “stay  on  both  sides  of  the  fence,”  some 
thing  politicians  can’t  do. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


FENCE 


Why  pay  60  to  90c.  a  rod  for  fence  when  you  can  make  the 

BEST  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  ON  EARTH1 

FOR  13  TO  20  CENTS  A  ROD? 


Horse  high,  bull  strong,  pig 
and  chicken  tight.  A  man 
and  boy  can  make  from  40  to 
60rodsaday.  Over 50 styles. 
Illustrated  catalogue  Free. 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Ridgeville.  :  Indiana. 
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The  Single  Tax  in  Delaware. 

(CONTINUED.) 

leaves),  and  after  a  little  while,  I  thought 
that  I  would  try  to  introduce  the  system 
in  our  little  city  of  New  Castle,  so  far  as 
raising  our  local  revenues  went.  At  that 
time,  I  was  practically  the  only  single 
taxer  here.  Well,  1  pegged  at  it,  argued 
the  point,  showed  the  absurdity  of  our 
present  system,  and  when  our  last  Leg¬ 
islature  met.  introduced  a  bill  to  do  what 
I  desired.  Then  we  canvassed  (by  this 
time  it  was  we)  the  town  for  signatures 
to  a  petition  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  we 
got  nearly  350  to  sign,  and  the  canvass¬ 
ing  aroused  such  general  discussion,  that 
every  day  brought  new  converts,  and  by 
the  time  the  bill  came  up,  even  its  bit¬ 
terest  opponents  acknowledged  that 
when  it  came  to  a  vote  in  New  Castle, 
we  would  have  a  large  majority  for  the 
single  tax. 

Our  bill  provided  that  the  question 
should  be  finally  submitted  to  our  citizens 
before  the  law  went  into  effect,  and  this 
proved  our  undoing.  The  bill  was  argued 
on  before  the  committee  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  such  was  the  strength  of  the 
single  tax  arguments,  that  it  received  a 
favorable  report  by  a  4  to  1  vote,  although 
all  had  been  opposed  at  first.  Hut,  when 
the  bill  came  before  the  legislature, 
some  one  found  out  that  away  back  in 
the  '40s,  the  courts  had  declared  local 
option  unconstitutional,  and  as  our  bill 
was,  in  effect,  local  option  in  taxation, 
it  failed  on  that  account.  The  moral  I 
would  draw  from  this  is  that  the  single 
tax  arguments  are  strong  enough  to  con¬ 
vert  a  majority  of  the  people  when  they 
are  understood,  and  that  the  people,  as 
a  rule,  have  sense  enough  to  understand 
them. 

I  don’t  wish  you  to  think  that,  in  tell¬ 
ing  you  this,  I  want  the  glory.  Not  at 
all  ;  I  am  not  a  good  talker,  or  an  able 
writer;  but  I  kept  telling my  story,” 
believing  that  the  right  must  prevail, 
and  as  far  as  the  feeling  of  the  people 
went,  I  was  correct. 

In  the  campaign  now  started,  we  shall 
have  the  aid  of  the  single  taxers  of  the 
country.  The  best  speakers  will  address 
our  people,  literature  will  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  every  voter,  a  red  van  will 
travel  through  the  country  districts 
carrying  speakers,  and  no  effort  will  be 
spared  to  make  the  people  understand 
our  system.  No  such  work  was  done  in 
New  Castle,  and  if  our  success  here  is 
any  criterion,  why  shouldn’t  we  do  even 
better  with  the  State  as  a  whole  ? 

HAROLD  SUDELL. 

Another  View  of  It. 

The  following  article,  by  Priscilla 
Leonard,  is  taken  from  The  Outlook  : 

“  The  single  tax  propaganda  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  will  be  watched  with  interest.  It 
is  a  picturesque  affair.  The  “single 
taxers”  come  down  from  Pennsylvania 
in  bands  each  week  to  invade  the 
Diamond  State.  Their  uniform  is  unique 
— a  cross  between  the  Salvation  Army 
and  the  brigand  of  the  comic-opera 
chorus.  It  consists  of  an  immense  slouch 
hat,  tan-colored  leather  leggings  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  knee,  a  tan-colored  sachel 
slung  from  the  shoulder  and  filled  with 
tracts  and  newspapers  for  distribution, 
and  a  broad  ribbon  round  the  arm,  with 
‘  Single  Tax’  in  large  letters. 

“  Once  arrived  at  a  town,  a  band  of 
orators  scatter.  Some  speak  on  the  street 
corners,  some  go  to  the  public  build¬ 
ings  and  parks  and  distribute  their 
literature  broadcast.  Public  meetings 
of  any  kind  are  forbidden  in  the  parks, 
but  the  single  tax  orator  pounces  upon 
any  group  he  finds  upon  the  outskirts, 
and  strives  to  gather  a  crowd  to  listen 
to  his  teachings.  Other  meetings  are  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  streets,  halls,  etc.  Head¬ 
quarters  are  established,  if  possible,  at 
the  home  or  shop  of  some  disciple,  and 
the  work  is  kept  up  week  by  week,  the 
apostles  generally  coming  down  on 
Saturdays  and  returning  on  Mondays. 

A  weekly  newspaper,  “Justice,”  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  Philadelphia  to  chronicle  their 
progress  in  Delaware.  It  claims  that 
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much  interest  has  been  aroused,  but  an¬ 
nounces  few  conversions  as  yet.  Indeed, 
it  is  somewhat  early  for  great  results,  as 
hardly  six  weeks  of  the  campaign  have 
yet  elapsed. 

“  To  the  outside  eye,  so  far,  the  move¬ 
ment  is  not  popular.  The  single  taxers 
have  small  audiences,  and  do  not  hold 
them.  They  have  not  even  received  the 
compliment  of  opposition,  except  in  Mid¬ 
dletown,  a  small  town  in  the  interior  of 
the  State,  where  the  people  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hold  their  market  in  the  public 
square  on  Saturdays,  and  object  to  being 
interfered  with  by  so  useless  a  thing  as 
a  meeting.  Elsewhere  their  presence 
has  created  neither  comment  nor  inter¬ 
ference,  and  the  newspapers  do  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  report  their  doings. 

‘The  truth  is  that,  although  at  first 
sight  the  conversion  of  so  small  a  State 
may  have  seemed  easy  to  the  enthusiastic 
followers  of  Henry  George,  it  was  in 
reality  the  worst  field  they  could  have 
chosen.  Delaware  has  a  peculiarly 
homogeneous,  native-born  population 
even  in  her  towns — a  population  slow- 
moving,  moderate  and  thrifty — the  true 
bourgeois  element  which  every  reformer 
dreads,  with  good  reason.  There  are 
but  a  handful  of  outsiders  and  foreigners 
in  the  State,  and  these  are  all  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  the  only  large  city.  In  the 
rural  districts,  the  farmers  largely  own 
their  own  land,  and  the  probable  recep¬ 
tion  of  single  tax  doctrines  can  be  easily 
predicted  when  we  remember  the  fact 
that  the  Delaware  Legislature,  a  thor¬ 
oughly  representative  body,  has  long 
ago  done  away  with  all  State  taxes  on 
land,  and  that  the  only  State  revenues 
at  present  are  derived  from  the  taxation 
of  railroads  and  liquor  saloons.  To  tax 
land,  and  land  only,  would  violate  every 
tradition  and  prejudice  of  the  majority 
of  Delawareans.  It  would  seem,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  new  crusade  is  about  as 
hopeless  an  effort  as  could  well  be 
undertaken,  and  that  those  who  charac¬ 
terize  the  single  tax  doctrine  as  imprac¬ 
ticable  and  visionary,  have  an  excellent 
text,  in  this  new  departure,  for  argument 
against  the  common  sense  of  Henry 
George’s  disciples.” 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

A  Corn  Meal  Ration. — I  saw  it  pub¬ 
lished  some  years  ago,  that  a  farmer  was 
wintering  cows  on  corn  meal  alone,  no 
other  feed  being  given.  I  think  six 
quarts  a  day  at  three  feeds,  was  the 
amount.  If  such  was  the  fact,  how  much 
meal  was  given  a  day,  at  what  time  and 
in  what  condition  ?  Were  the  cows 
given  warm  water,  or  was  the  meal 
cooked,  or  wet  up  or  dry  ?  s. 

New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  know  the  partic¬ 
ulars  of  this  corn  meal  feeding.  We  do 
not  believe  that  any  such  feeding  would 
ever  pay.  It  would  kill  the  cows  in  time 
if  no  other  feed  were  given. 

r  Blood  for  Hens. — I  saw  some  hens  a 
few  days  ago  in  a  butcher’s  yard,  whose 
heads  were  extremely  red  and  bright, 
denoting  great  thrift.  I  asked  him  what 
caused  it  and  the  reply  was.  “  We  have 
killed  a  number  of  veals  in  the  barn 
lately,  and  they  have  had  all  the  blood 
they  wanted.”  That  set  me  to  investi¬ 
gating  the  possibilities  of  a  blood  ration. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 

R.  N.-Y.— -We  think  there  is  a  sure 
blood  relation  between  an  egg  record 
and  a  “  blood  ration.”  A  laying  hen 
needs  a  large  amount  of  soluble  “muscle- 
makers”  in  her  diet,  and  grain  alone  will 
not  supply  it.  Meat,  blood  or  other 
animal  products  will  supply  this  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  we  believe  that 
steam-cooked  and  dried  blood  will  prove 
very  useful.  We  would,  however,  use 
the  blood  commonly  sold  as  fertilizer 
with  great  caution. 


Sooner  ok  Later  a  neglected  Cold  will  develop  a 
constant  cough,  shortness  of  breath,  failing  strength, 
and  wasting  of  flesh,  all  symptomatic  of  some  serious 
Lung  affection,  which  may  be  avoided  or  palliated  by 
using  in  time  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant—  Adv. 


DRIVING 

BIT 

THE  BIT  OF  BITS. 

Will  controll  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Sales  Greater  Than  Ever. 
Sample  mailed  XC  for  (Sinn 

Nickel,  SI. 50.  $I>UU 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE, 
WIS. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-cent  stamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KI\(f  St  CO,,  No.  10 Church  St.,  Owego,  N.Y, 


_  „  for  man  or  beast. 

Certain  in  its  effects  and  never  blisters. 

Read  proofs  below : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

_  Br.UKPOlNT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1894. 

Dr.  Ti.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  ago  witli  a  Spavin.  I  got  him 
for  $30.  I  used  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spavin  isgononow  and  I  have  been  offered  $150 
for  the  same  horse.  I  only  had  him  nine  weeks, 
so  I  got  $120  for  using  $2  worth  of  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure.  W.  S.  Marsdkh. 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  GURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16, 189.3. 
Dr.B.  J.  Kendall  Co. — I  have  used  your  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  Curb  <  on  two 
horses  and  It  is  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

August  Frederick. 

Price  ifit  per  Kettle. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
Dlt.  It.  ,r.  KJENDA  LX  CO  Ml' ANY, 

ENOSBUROH  FALLS,  VT. 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

CLOVER  HAY  WANTED. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 


T  o  and  Heifers.  Dams  by 
Stoke  Pogis  6th;  Ida's  Rioter  of  St.  L.;  Landseer’s 
Harry,  etc.,  sire  son  of  Prospect  Rioter. 

JAS.  T.  ARMSTRONG.  1044  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


A.  J.  C.  G.  Jersey  Cattle  and  Chester 

WHITE  HOGS.— Four  choice  Heifers  and  Bulls,  4  to 
16  months  old.  Chester  White  Pigs:  Happy  Medium, 
King  of  Chester  Whites,  heads  the  herd.  Come  and 
see  or  write.  C.  E.  MORRISON.  Londonderry.  Pa. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  VT,r^SSS. 

burgh,  ,lr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland  China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


SOOTH  DOWN  SHEEP 


Both  sexes,  all  ages. 
A  fine  stock  of  Year¬ 
ling  and  Lamb  Bams  to  select  from.  Come  and  see 
or  write.  L.  B.  FREAR,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 


U  AMDCUIDC  D  AUC  -J,amb  buyers  want 

nnmr  O  flint,  If  A  Ivl  O  heavy,  quick -ma¬ 
turing  lambs,  that  look  muttony  all  over.  So  do  you. 
Hampshire  Rams  get  them.  Address 

W.  A.  BASSETTE,  Farmer,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 


“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 


The  greatest  horse 
remedy  in  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
in  tho  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  backed 
by  a  standing  offer 
of  i#  1  OO  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  it  won't  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Contracted 
and  KnottedCords, 
Shoe  Boils,  when 
first  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

Dlt.  S.  A.  Tuttle— Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  it  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

•J.  H.  Shaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 


Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  KEYSTONE 


*  Outs  clean  on  all  sides-does  not  crush.  The 
I  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
(made,  fully  warranted.  Highest  World’s 
I  Fair  Award’.  Descriptive  Circulars  Free. 

i  A.C.  BR0SIUS,  Cochranvil'e,  Pa. 


BEST 

COOKER 


made.  Write forfull 
information. 


MITCHELL 
MACHINE  CO., 

Kendallville,  Indiana. 


Farm  Cream  Separatorsi2Z,“S.i«“ 

P.  M.  SHARPLES.  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Elgin,  111. 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger;  $1.60  each;  9.000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  St. 
Philadelphia,  and  53  Elm  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


rmrsFUMA0.:;;:;- 

For  killingWoodchueks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  It.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland, Ohio. 


CANNED  MEAT 


This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat, 
carefully  cooked,  ground  flne 


CAD  Dmi!  TDV  seasoned  and  hermetically 
rUil  rUUL  I  n  I  a  sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cans. 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls 
Ground  flne,  it  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  30  cents 
per  can;  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full- 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


HAMPSHIRE-DOWN  SHEEP 

ANI)  C  II  E  S  li  I  R  E  II  DOS. 

Young  stock  of  best  quality  for  sale.  Also  will  sell 
Ewes  and  have  some  excellent  Yearling  Rams  at 
moderate  prices  for  registered  stock. 

JNO.  I.  CORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


You  aro  requested  to  examine  tho  exhibit  from  tho 

Willswood  Herd 

Berkshire  Swine  and  Guernsey  Cattle. 

New  Jersey  State  Fair.  Waverly.  September  2  to  6. 
See  exhibit  of  “  P.  &  B.  Compound  ”  for  live  stock. 
WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES!ti’-h'elro-r" 

Ib  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  -World's  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


WILLIS  WHINERY, Salem,  0, 

BREEDER  OF  IMPROVED 

CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE,' 

“The  Champion  Herd  of  the  World.” 

, Holstein  <§  Jersey  Cattle., 

1 7  Varieties  of  POULTRY 

Fine  32  Puge  Catalogue  FREE 


Chester  White  Pigs 

ANI) 

POULTRY. 

50  extra  choice  Chester  White  Pigs,  3  to  12  weeks 
old,  bred  from  registered  stock.  Also  Barred  and 
Buff  Plymouth  Rock  and  White  Leghorn  Chickens 
for  sale.  Won  26  prizes  on  28  entries  at  the  Great 
Mount  Gretna  Show,  August  19  to  24,  1895. 

O.  M.  WOODS  &  HIM),,  Leainan  Place,  Pa. 


pUpOUIDCO  PURE  AND  CHOICE. 

U  n  Lull  I  n  LO  ED.  S.  HILL,  peruvnie.  N.  Y. 


[  TJEHKSHTBE,  Cheater  White, 
L  JjJeraey  lied  and  Poland  Chinn 
^PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holstein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 

_  _ ___  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

B*  W.  SMITH*  Cochran vUio,  Chester  Co,*  Penna* 


Clf  EST  ER  WHIT  ES-Have  you  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  It.  Foulkk,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham ;  are  growthy 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis,  orfrt.  both  ways 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

and  BERKSHIRES.  Choice 
large  strains.8-week  pigs  not 
akin.  Poland-China  Boars 
all  ages.  Hard  time  prices 

HA  Jill, TON  A  CO.,  Coehranrlll*,  Pa. 


100 


Choice  P.  Ducks.  Must  go  quick  to  make  room 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


SOMETHING  NEW  !  A  moisture  and  egg- 

testing  chart  for  incubators,  all  makes.  The  only 
perfectly  reliable  moisture  guide  ever  discovered. 
Made  and  sold  by  J.  L  Campbell,  maker  of  the  Eureka, 
the  only  pioneer  incubator  left  on  the  market.  Adi 
dress  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  Price,  i$I,  postpaid 


New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 

And  SCHOOL  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE.  Chartered  1857. 

For  circular  of  information,  address  H.  D.  GILL,  V.  S.,  Dean,  154  East  57th  Street,  New  York. 


cEi£*£°  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


conege  on  inis  continent.  For  full  particulars  address  the  Secretary. 

JOSs.  II  LG  LIES,  ill.  It.  C.  V.  S.,  U5  37-2539  State  St„  Chicago,  III. 
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THE 

GreatAmerican 


CoMPANV 


Corn  Fodder  SWT 

this  year.  Cut  it  quick  and  cheaply  with 

The  Scientific 
Corn  Harvester 


Humorous 


You  See  Them  ^ 
Y  Everywhere  ^ 


Whenever  you  see  a  woman  wearing- 
suspenders,  you  can  safely  wager  a  nickel 
her  husband  has  borrowed  her  belt.”  — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 


("THAT  PLATE 
MEANS  t.  I 


HE  BEST 

BICYCLE  J 


Farmer’s  Wife:  “I  must  go  home 
now,  ma’am  ;  we’re  very  busy  to-day  ; 
going  to  kill  an  ox.”  Schoolmistress  : 
“  What,  a  whole  ox  at  once  ?  ” — Le  Temps. 

Farmer  :  “  I  guess  that  hog’s  too  old 
to  eat ;  what  shall  we  do  with  him  ?  ” 
Hired  Man  :  “  Too  old  to  eat !  Not  much 
he  ain't.  He  eats  more’n  more  every 
day.” — Credit  Lost. 


Tff  1/Hf  f  in  | 

Satisfaction  and 
Speed  in 

Columbia 

Bicycles 

The  famous  Hartford  Single-Tube 
Tires  with  which  Columbia  Bicycles 
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Good-By,  Old  Slow  !”  shouted  the 
bicycle.  “You  are  not  in  my  class.” 
“Anyway,”  retorted  the  cart-horse,  “1 
am  not  as  awkward  as  you  are.  I  don’t 
fall  down  standing  still.” — Cincinnati 
Tribune. 
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Chinese  Emperor  :  “Why  did  you  lose 
that  battle?”  General  We-Run  :  “  The 
Japanese  attacked  us  in  our  rear.”  “  1 
was  informed  that  they  attacked  you  in 
front.”  “Yes,  but  that  was  our  rear 
when  they  got  there.” — Modes  and  Fab¬ 
rics. 


A  suburban  resident  is  said  to  have 
built  his  house  exactly  alike  in  the  front 
and  on  the  hack.  His  hope  was,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  to  fool  the  chickens  into  think¬ 
ing  they  were  on  the  front  lawn  when 
they  were  really  in  the  hack  yard. — 
Youth’s  Companion. 


It  will  prove  a  great  saving  of  time, 
strength,  patience  and  nerve  force  and  an 
economical  move  on  your  part  to  have  one 
this  fall.  Then  why  not  investigate  the 
merits  of  the  oldest  and  best  series  of  cutters 
on  the  market,  the 
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They  are  simple,  strong,  durable,  most 
perfectly  constructed  and  will  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  with  half  the  power  re¬ 
quired  by  any  other  cutter  on  the  market. 
Your  equipment  is  incomplete  without  one 
of  these  machines.  They  are  made  in  all 
sizes  for  either  hand  or  power.  We  issue  a 
catalogue  descriptive  of  above  cutter  and 
carriers,  sent  free.  Drop  us  aline  and  see 
for  yourself.  Our  general  Farm  Tool  Cata¬ 
logue  will  also  be  sent  if  you  ask  for  it. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AGL.  TOOL  CO., 
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angle  carriers,  all  lengths.  Write  for  our  book  on 
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hints  to  Dairymen.  ITS  FREE. 
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or  Power.  Carriers  any  length.  For  Low  Prices  and  Best 
Discounts,  send  for  lllus.  Catalogue.  Also  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Celebrated  Freeman  Wind  Mill,  Centennial 
Fanning  Mill,  and  a  full  line  of  Horse  Powers,  and  Horse 
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"  A  GEORGIA  PEACH:’ 

HOW  IT  IS  PLANTED,  PROTECTED,  PICKED  AND  PACKED. 

[EDITORIAL  correspondence.] 

A  New  Industry  and  Its  Prospects. 

Part  II. 

Last  week  we  were  told  how  this  great  peach  or¬ 
chard  was  evolved  from  an  old  cotton  plantation.  This 
is  the  first  year  of  bearing — all  previous  work  has 
been  preparatory.  The  matter  of  suitable  varieties 
was  a  difficult  problem  to  settle.  The  Hales,  as  most 
of  us  know,  have  a  large  peach  orchard  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  They  wanted  a  succession  of  varieties  that 
would  enable  them  to  put  first-class  peaches  on  the 
market  from  July  15  to  October  5,  with  as  short  a 
break  as  possible  between  the  Northern  and  South¬ 
ern  ends.  The  varieties  selected  for  the  Fort  Valley 
orchards  are  Tillotson,  Mountain  Rose,  Crawford, 
Tliurber,  Elberta,  Stump  and  Crosbey.  There  are 
60,000  trees  of 
Elberta. 

“Why  did 
you  plant  such 
a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  Elber¬ 
ta  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“My  object 
was  to  get  as 
large  and  as 
fine  eating 
peaches  as 
could  be.  El¬ 
berta  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  this  lo¬ 
cality,  and  was 
sure  to  do  well. 

The  Stump, 

Thurber, Moun¬ 
tain  Rose,  Lady 
Ingold  and  Til¬ 
lotson  were  all 
of  excellent 
quality,  and 
had  been  tested 
here, and,  there¬ 
fore,  selected. 

The  Crosbey 
was  entirely 
unknown  in  the 
South,  but  as 
spring  frosts 
sometimes  cut 
off  the  crop 
here,  this  vari¬ 
ety  was  more 
hardy  than  any  other  of  which  I  knew,  besides  being 
the  most  delicious  in  quality  of  any  of  the  yellow 
peaches,  and  these  were  the  reasons  for  its  planting. 
The  aim  has  been  to  produce  peaches  of  the  highest 
quality,  hence  we  rejected  entirely  all  the  extra  early 
kinds  of  the  Hale’s  Early  and  Alexander  type.” 

“  Would  an  earlier  peach  be  desirable  for  shipping  ? 

“  Yes,  the  earlier  peaches  are  far  the  most  profitable, 
and  in  the  new  Triumph,  which  is  a  yellow  variety, 
which  ripens  freely  to  the  pit,  and  in  the  Waddell,  a 
delicious  white  variety  of  large  size,  both  of  which 
ripen  as  early  as  the  Alexander,  there  is  a  wonderful 
promise  of  great  profits  at  a  season  when  there  will 
be  little  or  no  competition.” 

“  What  do  you  do  for  borers  ?” 

“  Borers  are  not  very  troublesome.  A  wash  of  lime, 
carbolic  acid  and  potash  keeps  most  of  them  out,  but 
twice  a  year  we  make  an  inspection  of  each  tree  in 
the  orchard,  and  dig  out  where  there  are  any  signs  of 
them.  Small  boys  at  25  cents  per  day,  do  this  work 
promptly  and  well.” 

“  To  what  diseases  are  peach  trees  subject  here, 


and  how  are  they  treated  ?” 

“  Thus  far,  we  have  not  been  troubled  with  diseases 
of  any  kind.  The  curculio  is  the  only  pest  we  have 
thus  far,  and  we  have  discovered  no  way  to  handle  it 
successfully,  except  the  old  process  of  jarring  off  on 
to  sheets.” 

“  After  this  crop  is  marketed,  what  will  be  done  to 
the  orchard  ;  how  will  you  fertilize  and  care  for  it?” 

“  Three  rows  of  cow  peas,  three  feet  apart,  will  be 
planted  between  each  two  rows  of  trees;  these  peas  will 
be  cultivated  two  or  three  times  when  small,  and  then 
allowed  to  grow  at  will  all  over  the  ground.  On  the 
richest  portion  of  the  orchard,  these  will  be  cut  for 
hay  in  September.  The  rest  will  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  ground  through  the  winter,  and  be 
plowed  under  early  in  spring.  The  200  or  300  hogs  on 
the  place  will  be  turned  into  the  orchard  to  fatten  on 
the  matured  peas,  and  trample  down  the  vines  during 
November  and  December,  and  the  pork  will  furnish 


food  for  the  hands  on  the  place,  and  upon  neighboring 
plantations.” 

“  What  instructions  do  you  give  your  foreman  in  re¬ 
gard  to  pruning  and  heading  the  trees,  etc.  ?” 

“  I  never  give  Superintendent  Molumpliy  any  in¬ 
structions  ;  he  was  “  born  in  a  peach  tree,”  or  mighty 
near  it  at  least,  and  we  consult  together,  after  which  I 
leave  him  to  use  his  own  good  judgment.  Our  plans 
for  the  coming  season  are  to  shear  off  all  of  the  lower 
branches,  which  have  been  allowed  to  hang  near  the 
ground  for  this  first  crop,  cut  out  all  crowding 
branches  from  the  center  of  the  trees  and  shorten  in 
the  main  central  top  next  spring  if  we  find  that  there 
is  a  very  heavy  crop  promised,  or  no  crop  at  all.  While 
if  there  be  but  a  very  light,  scattering  crop  in  sight, 
we  shall  not  do  this  heavy  shortening  in,  but  leave  all 
the  wood  we  can  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit  crop.” 

“  What  is  the  size  of  the  army  that  goes  marching 
against  this  orchard  ?  ” 

“  The  whole  working  force  in  the  orchard  at  the 
present  time  consists  of  from  450  to  525  people  daily, 
about  85  horses  and  mules,  16  heavy  covered  spring 


wagons,  on  the  prairie  schooner  plan,  for  transporta¬ 
tion  of  fruit  from  the  shed  to  the  railroad  station, 
and  10  low-down  spring  wagons  to  haul  the  fruit  from 
the  orchard  to  the  shed.  I  keep  a  horse  and  carriage 
in  use  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night,  and 
both  my  superintendent  and  his  assistant  are  on 
horseback  all  the  time.  The  working  force  consists 
of  about  175  colored  men  and  50  women  as  pickers,  with 
a  superintendent  over  each  gang  of  10  or  12  ;  team¬ 
sters,  “  water  toters,”  and  general  assistants  to  this 
gang  make  about  300  in  the  field.  In  the  packing 
shed  are  about  175  white  men  and  girls,  and  30  to  40 
crate  makers,  basket  labelers,  and  teamsters  on  the 
road  make  about  50.  These,  with  timekeeper,  pack¬ 
ing  inspector,  shipping  clerks,  stenographer,  book¬ 
keeper  and  superintendent  of  transportation  at  the 
railroad  station,  round  out  the  full  number  that  pick, 
pack  and  ship  4,000  crates  of  peaches  daily,  each  crate 
holding  six  baskets,  containing  on  an  average  about 

35  peaches,  or 
about  840,000 
that  are  lian- 
d 1 e  d  three 
times  each 
day.” 

A  group  of 
some  of  the 
male  workers  is 
shown  at  Fig. 
191.  At  noon, 
they  all  gather 
in  the  stable 
yard.  The  barn 
shown  at  the 
back  is  the  one 
in  which  the 
Hales  spent 
their  first  Geor¬ 
gia  winter.  It 
is  n  o  w  called 
“Gospel  Flats,” 
the  upper  story 
being  fitted  off 
in  rooms  where 
many  of  the 
helpers  sleep. 
The  log  house 
at  the  right  of 
the  barn  is  an 
old  plantation 
building,  now 
used  as  a  store, 
in  which  Mr. 
Hale’s  little 
boy  dickers 
with  the  hands,  and  sells  innumerable  watermelons, 
crackers,  and  boxes  of  fish.  “  Peach  time  in  Georgia” 
is  a  perfect  picnic  for  the  workers.  They  come  from 
miles,  and  camp  out  anywhere  under  cover.  While  I 
was  at  the  orchard,  one  man  came  in  with  a  mule 
bringing  his  wife  and  daughter.  They  had  driven 
over  30  miles  for  the  chance  to  earn  a  little  cash 
packing  peaches.  They  were  all  quickly  at  work — 
including  the  mule.  Dozens  of  negroes  came  walk¬ 
ing  in  squads  after  work,  and  several  of  them  drive 
their  own  mules,  even  bringing  feed  in  their  wagons. 
It  was  wonderful  how  eager  these  people  were  to 
earn  a  little  cash.  We  shall  see  more  of  this  side  of 
the  matter  later. 

The  Picking  of  a  Peach. 

Let  us  now  try  to  follow  one  of  these  peaches  from 
the  time  it  is  picked  from  the  tree,  till  it  starts  for 
the  Northern  market  behind  a  fast  engine.  As  Mr. 
Hale  has  told  us,  about  300  persons  are  at  work 
among  the  trees.  When  the  photographer  got  his 
camera  focused  on  “  Delaware  Avenue,”  he  faced  the 
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scene  pictured  at  Fig.  192.  There  they  are — from  the 
boss  himself  down  to  the  smallest  and  blackest  “water 
toter,”  with  his  heavy  dose  of  “  bucket  on  the  brain.” 
Two  minutes  after  the  plate  was  exposed,  all  this 
army  had  vanished  among  the  trees.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  seen  but  the  superintendent  galloping  away 
to  visit  some  other  part  of  the  orchard,  and  a  low- 
down  wagon  crawling  to  the  packing  shed  with  a  load 
of  peaches. 

As  we  drove  through  the  orchard,  the  first  intima¬ 
tion  we  had  of  the  presence  of  human  beings,  was  the 
sound  of  a  subdued  chorus.  A  picking  gang  of  negro 
women  were  singing  a  hymn  as  they  worked.  Scat¬ 
tered  out  in  an  irregular  line,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
row,  they  went  methodically  through  a  block  of  the 
orchard,  picking  the  peaches  that  were  ready,  and 
leaving  the  rest  to  grow  a  little  more.  As  a  rule, 
three  pickings  are  made  from  the  trees,  though  some¬ 
times  the  fruit  ripens  so  fast,  that  only  two  are  possi¬ 
ble.  The  peaches  are  picked  into  ordinary  peach 
baskets,  which  are  left  under  the  trees  as  they  are 
filled.  The  trees  are  so  low  that  all  can  be  picked 
from  the  ground.  Negro  boys  carry  them  out  to  the 
narrow  streets,  up  and  down  which  single  mule  “  run¬ 
about  ”  wagons  are  constantly  passing.  These  carry 
the  baskets  to  the  wider  avenues,  where  the  baskets 
are  transferred  to  wide,  low-dowm  wagons — like  the 
one  showm  at  Fig.  191,  and  carried  to  the  packing  shed. 

It  requires  considerable  skill  to  pick  these  peaches 
at  just  the  right  time.  At  least  five  days  will  elapse 
before  the  peach  reaches  the  consumer  in  New  York 
or  Philadelphia.  This  means  five  days  of  slow  ripen¬ 
ing,  and  this 
must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the 
picker  in  se¬ 
lecting  peaches 
justgreen  ^ 


THE  RECORDS  OF  A  HEN  MAN. 


received,  and  from  that  mating  I  have  saved  seven 
birds.  These,  with  the  two  old  ones,  are  now  mated 
with  a  fine  cock  from  a  noted  breeder,  and  I  shall 
keep  their  record.  With  the  Langshans,  I  have  five 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  and  one  Mottled  Ancona,  or,  as 
some  would  call  it,  Mottled  Minorca.  The  Ancona 
laid  140  eggs  the  second  year  of  her  laying,  weight 
114  to  the  pound,  and  though  five  years  old,  is  still  a 
profitable  fowl  ;  and  so  are  the  five  White  Leghorns, 
also  old.  The  man  who  advises  you  to  kill  your  hens 
after  the  first  year’s  laying,  is  on  a  par  with  that 
other  bright  poultry  light  who  keeps  hens  until  they 
are  10  years  old.  Asa  rule,  after  a  fowl  has  laid  three 
years  she  should  be  killed.  For  instance,  a  pullet 
hatched  May,  1894,  will  begin  to  lay  in  February, 
1895.  She  will  lay  well  through  1896  and  1897,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1897,  off  with  her  head  ;  or,  if  she  be 
exceedingly  good,  keep  her  one  year  longer. 

I  do  not  regard  the  B.  P.  Rocks  and  Black  Langshans 
as  differing  much  in  the  number  of  eggs  laid,  weight 
of  eggs  or  of  body.  They  will  both  get  fat  and  lazy, 
if  put  in  small  runs  and  stuffed  with  rich  food.  I 
have  a  pen  of  Langshans  that  I  make  profitable  by 
using  their  eggs  in  my  family.  The  nine  hens  will  lay 
just  about  1,000  eggs,  worth  in  the  market,  at  least 
$20.  The  cost  of  their  feed,  outside  of  table  scraps, 
is  $5  a  year,  giving  me  a  profit  of  $1.66  to  each  hen, 
besides  their  droppings,  which  fertilize  two  village 
lots  ;  when  killed,  their  flesh  is  exceedingly  good.  A 
S.  C.  Leghorn  will  lay  in  three  years  from  35  to  50 
eggs  more  than  a  Langshan  or  Plymouth  Rock,  but  is 
not  very  superior  when  killed  and  eaten  ;  so  the  two 

breeds  balance 
each  other 
quite  closely. 

I  get  eggs  all 
through  the 
cold  weather, 
and  here  in 
Montgomery 
County,  Pa.,  in 
seven  winters 
have  never 
failed  to  fill  my 
egg  basket.  I 
will  let  the 
readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  into 
the  secret  of 
my  success. 
The  main  part 
of  it  is,  baked 
bones.  The 
bones  are 
placed  in  the 
oven  and  when 
su  fficiently 
baked,  are 
taken  out  and 
crushed  with  a 
hammer  or 
common  bone 
mill.  I  feed 
them  every  day, 
one-half  ounce 
to  each  fowl, 
and  this  does 
away  with  the 
expensive  green  bone  mills,  as  I  regard  the  baked 
bone  superior  to  the  raw,  and  a  better  egg  food. 

Henhouses  should  face  the  south  with  enough  win¬ 
dows  to  give  plenty  of  light  and  warmth,  no  ventila¬ 
tors,  have  matched  board  floors,  with  a  layer  of  coarse 
straw  changed  every  week.  Constant  work  in  cold 
weather,  brought  about  by  scattering  wheat  in  the 
straw,  is  another  secret  of  my  winter  yield  of  eggs. 
This  and  the  baked  bone,  are  the  mainsprings  of  my 
“  good  luck.” 

If  I  were  a  young  man  with  a  little  money,  and  had 
a  trade,  say,  that  of  carpenter  or  painter,  I  would 
waste  no  time,  but  now  while  land  is  cheap  (cheaper 
than  it  will  ever  be  again)  buy  a  place  near  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston  or  New  York  of  about  15  acres,  and  from 
the  old  buildings  construct  my  poultry  houses.  They 
would  need  no  paint — whitewash  is  good  enough.  I 
would  keep  one  strong  horse,  a  cow  and  several  pigs, 
raise  each  year  several  acres  of  Indian  corn,  potatoes, 
oats,  winter  cabbage,  celery  and  winter  squash.  I 
would  have  a  shop  on  my  place  and  try  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  manufacture  of  patented  articles  in  com¬ 
mon  use  through  the  country.  an  old  hand. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  location  suggested,  is  a  good  one. 
There  are  also  many  “abandoned”  farms  in  New 
England  which  may  be  bought  for  a  very  little  money, 
and  which  are  excellent  for  poultry,  small  fruits  and 
dairying,  and  are  but  a  few  hours  distant  from  many 
good  city  markets.  But  it  will  hardly  pay  to  grow 
grain  near  the  great  Eastern  cities.  Neither  will  it 
prove  profitable  to  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire 
Some  of  them  are  pretty  sure  to  suffer. 


SOME  COMPARISONS  OF  BREEDS. 

The  business  of  poultry  farming,  is  one  of  profit,  if 
properly  conducted  ;  but,  unfortunately,  many  writers 
find  it  difficult  to  tell  the  truth  about  this  important 
farm  industry.  Wild  tales  are  told  of  flocks  averag¬ 
ing  200  eggs  to  each  hen  per  year,  and  of  eggs  that 
weigh  six  to  the  pound.  For  the  past  12  years,  I  have 
been  keeping  a  small  flock  for  the  eggs  alone,  as  my 
yard  is  small  ;  during  that  time,  I  have  kept  a  careful 
record  of  everything  connected  with  my  poultry.  The 
first  breed  experimented  with,  was  the  Light  Brahma. 
They  were  beautiful  birds,  and  by  feeding  them 
clover,  bran,  and  other  suitable  foods,  I  obtained 
from  a  pen  of  eight,  just  808  eggs  during  the  year, 
counting  the  soft-shelled  ones  dropped  from  the  roost 
and  in  other  places.  This  was  101  eggs  each,  and  a 
much  better  result  than  many  would  have  obtained. 
After  the  first  year,  they  grew  very  fat,  but  all  in  all 
the  Light  Brahma  is  a  fair  fowl.  Their  eggs  weighed 
1%  to  the  pound. 

With  the  Brahmas  were  kept  two  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns, 
and  one  hybrid,  resulting  from  a  cross  of  a  Brown 
Leghorn  cock  on  a  Light  Brahma  hen.  The  Leghorns 
laid  244  eggs  during  the  year — 122  each,  weight  1%  to 
the  pound.  The  hybrid  laid  185,  weight  eight  to  the 
pound.  She  laid  while  moulting.  She  commenced  to  lay 
February  27  and,  all  reports  to  the  contrary,  notwith¬ 
standing,  this  is  about  as  soon  as  pullets  begin  to  lay, 
if  hatched  in  April  or  May.  Here  is  her  egg  record 
by  months  :  February,  1890,  two  eggs  ;  March,  24  ; 
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DELAWARE  AVENUE”  DURING  BUSINESS  HOURS.  Fig.  192. 
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OUR  RELATION  TO  THE  DIVISION  OF 
POMOLOGY. 

The  rapid  dissemination  of  news  characterizes  this 
epoch.  It  is  no  time  for  the  hiding  of  lights  under 
bushels,  and  the  man  or  the  organization  engaged  in 
progressive  investigation,  whose  object  is  the  public 
good,  needs  only  to  place  his  facts  on  the  line  of  news 
movement,  and  the  world  will  soon  be  absorbing 
them. 

The  American  Pomological  Society  has,  from  its 
outset,  been  a  conservative  organization,  not  given  to 
methods  of  advertising  its  progress  or  movement.  It 
has  quietly  done  a  valuable  work  for  American  pornol- 
ogy,  which  has  been  very  slow  in  filtering  into  the 
minds  of  men  who  have  most  needed  its  assistance. 
It  has  followed  the  lead  of  scientists  who  seek  truth 
for  its  own  sake,  and  when  found  reap  their  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  quietly  storing  it  away,  leaving  to  others  the 
work  of  application  to  the  world’s  affairs.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  a  very  slow  dissemination  of  important 
facts  in  progressive  pomology. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  matter  we  have  been 
livmg  below  the  level  of  our  highest  measure  of  use¬ 
fulness,  and  we  ought  at  once  to  grasp  the  methods 
of  spreading  our  gospel  which  will  give  to  the  plant¬ 
ers  of  this  country,  without  delay,  the  best  counsel 
we  have,  in  such  shape  as  to  be  utilized,  and  thus  be 
enabled  to  make  a  strong  impress  upon  the  fruit 
growing  of  the  country.  Ours  is  a  benevolent  society, 
and  we  have  no  secrets  that  belong  exclusively  to  our 
small  membership.  We 
are  anxious  to  have 
every  planter  reap  the 
benefits  of  our  delibera¬ 
tions  at  as  early  a  mo¬ 
ment  as  possible.  Hence 
I  am  strongly  in  favor 
of  placing  ourselves  in 
so  close  a  relationship 
with  the  Division  of 
Pomology  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  to  reap  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  its  methods  of 
rapid  dissemination  of 
facts  among  the  people. 

The  work  of  spreading 
information  is  the  most 
important  feature  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  Di¬ 
vision. 

In  an  interview  with 
Secretary  Morton  re¬ 
cently,  I  found  him,  not 
only  willing,  but  anx¬ 
ious  to  assist  our  society 
through  the  machinery 
of  his  department  to 
get  rapidly  in  touch 
with  the  fruit  growers 
of  the  country.  And  he 
signified  his  willingness 
to  welcome  any  movement  which  would  tend  toward  a 
harmonious  union  of  the  forces  of  the  Division  of 
Pomology  and  the  American  Pomological  Society. 
Now  we  always  are  and  always  have  been  handicapped 
in  the  very  line  upon  which  the  Division  can  give  the 
largest  measure  of  assistance.  Our  biennial  publica¬ 
tions  have  been  limited  to  a  very  narrow  circula¬ 
tion.  We  have  not  been  able  to  furnish  even  the 
press  with  our  documents,  because  of  our  limited 
means. 

The  advanced  position  taken  in  the  nomenclature  of 
fruits,  and  the  grading  of  varieties  for  special  uses  ; 
the  information  as  to  the  adaptability  of  varieties  to 
localities  ;  in  truth,  all  the  work  done  by  our  com¬ 
mittees  on  fruits  and  catalogues,  ought  to  be  widely 
spread  over  the  entire  area  represented  by  us  in  such 
a  way  as  to  influence  the  judgment  and  action  of 
planters.  We  cannot  do  this  work,  for  our  means  are 
too  limited,  and  we  have  not  control  of  the  machinery 
for  its  accomplishment.  The  Government  has  the 
means  and  the  men  to  do  this  work  admirably,  and  as 
long  as  the  head  of  the  department  which  touches  us 
most  closely,  is  willing  to  undertake  this  work  of  dis¬ 
tributing  our  facts,  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  acting 
promptly  in  furnishing  him  the  material. 

A  bulletin  containing  our  catalogues  of  fruits,  with 
its  perfected  nomenclature  and  its  distinguishing 
characters,  which  indicate  values  for  various  locali¬ 
ties,  would  thus  be  promptly  placed  in  the  hands  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  planters,  and  especially  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  entire  agricultural  press  of  the  country 
for  ready  reference  in  giving  counsel  to  the  inquiring 
readers. 

We  have  nothing  to  lose  by  such  an  arrangement, 
and  a  good  deal  to  gain.  The  general  public,  which 
knows  very  little  of  the  objects  and  work  of  our  So¬ 
ciety,  will  rapidly  become  acquainted  with  the  objects 
we  seek  and  our  methods  of  reaching  them.  We  shall 
enlist  the  interest  of  a  much  larger  membership,  and 


widen  the  opportunities  for  the  benevolent  part  of 
our  work. 

If  the  Dominion  of  Canada  can,  in  a  similar  manner, 
through  some  agency  or  department,  aid  in  spreading 
our  gospel  of  better  fruits  and  more  of  them,  let  us 
make  haste  to  avail  ourselves  of  it,  and  thus  add  to 
our  strength  and  usefulness.  c.  w.  garfield. 


SOME  NEW  MACHINES. 

Among  the  novelties  exhibited  at  the  New  York 
State  fair  was  a  bicycle  lawn  mower,  a  picture  of 
which  is  shown  at  Fig.  194.  This  is  said  to  have 
originated  from  the  suggestion  of  a  young  man  who 
attached  an  ordinary  hand  mower  to  the  hind  wheel 
and  frame  of  an  ordinary  bicycle.  The  mower  wheels 
have  rubber  tires,  and  the  attachments  are  made  by 
means  of  steel  prongs  as  shown  in  the  picture.  It  is 
said  to  work  three  times  as  fast  as  an  ordinary  hand 
mower.  We  can  believe  this  from  the  way  it  was 
rolled  about  the  fair  grounds.  Farmers  were  busy 
examining  the  new  corn  harvesters.  We  believe  that 
these  machines  are  now  perfected  so  that  they  will  do 
really  practical  work — very  much  better  work  than  the 
earlier  small  grain  binders.  There  seems  to  be  a 
surprising  lack  of  ingenuity  in  devising  new  machines 
for  use  in  the  house.  The  women  folks  need  a  good 
and  cheap  washing  machine,  but  it  is  a  long  time 
coming.  The  latest  device  is  a  sort  of  inverted  closed 
funnel  which  is  worked,  by  means  of  a  lever,  up  and 
down  on  the  clothes.  The  theory  is  that  washing  is  a 


chemical  process,  and  that  all  the  hands  can  do  is  to 
move  the  clothes  about  so  as  to  pass  the  soap  and 
water  through  them.  There  seems  to  be  no  wash¬ 
ing  machine  yet  that  will  take  all  the  work  from 
the  hand. 

One  of  the  most  useful  tools  on  the  farm  is  a  low- 
down  wagon  with  wide  tires.  The  one  made  by  the 
Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  is  a 
regular  freight  car  for  useful  service.  There  are  a 
dozen  of  them  in  that  big  peach  orchard  of  the  Hale 
Bros. ,  and  there  is  no  telling  how  much  lifting  and 


back  aching  they  save.  For  handling  ensilage  corn 
they  are  equally  valuable.  Our  picture — Fig.  193, 
shows  how  they  are  used  in  the  West.  This  is  taken 
from  an  actual  photograph.  It  doesn’t  need  much 
explanation,  after  that  picture,  to  show  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  this  contrivance.  The  tires  are  so  wide  that 
the  wagon  will  go  over  plowed  or  wet  ground 
with  much  less  draught  than  the  ordinary  narrow- 
tired  wagon.  For  drawing  hay,  straw,  etc.,  much  high 
pitching  is  saved,  and  a  load  is  less  liable  to  tip  over 
than  when  on  a  high-wheeled  wagon. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  following  talk  with  Mr.  A.  W.  Slaymaker,  of 
Delaware,  may  interest  some  of  our  strawberry 
growers : 

“  What  seems  to  be  the  general  verdict  as  to  the 
new  berries  of  this  year  ?” 

‘‘It  must  be  confessed  that  the  new  varieties  of 
strawberries  tested  last  spring,  were  generally  very 
disappointing  Out  of  many  new  kinds  sent  out  the 
year  befoi-e,  with  glowing  descriptions  and  great  ex¬ 
pectations,  only  a  very  few  have  proved  worthy.  But 
we  need  not  be  entirely  discouraged  ;  it  will  pay  well 
to  find  one  good  new  berry  for  a  hundred  failures-J 
All  the  standard  sorts  of  to-day  were  the  new  ones  of 
only  a  few  years  ago,  so  that  the  wide-awake  grower 
must  continue  to  experiment  with  new  kinds.  But 
this  year  he  will  look  well  to  the  recommendations  of 
every  new  applicant  for  trial.  The  new  berry  must 
not  only  bea  fine  fruit,  well  tested  and  recommended, 
but  it  must  show  a  real,  definite  advance  in  some  par¬ 
ticular  over  all  other  kinds.” 

“  What  do  people  in  your  locality  desire  in  a  new 
berry  ?” 

An  early  berry  that  is  also  productive  is,  I  think, 
the  great  need  of  the  situation.  The  mid-season  is 
fully  supplied  with  such  fine  varieties  as  Greenville, 
Bubach,  Dayton,  etc.,  while  the  Brandywine  and 
Gandy  fill  out  the  late  season.  But  the  first  straw¬ 
berry  of  the  season  is  always  the  best  and  in  the 
greatest  demand,  and  there  is  now  no  tried  variety 

that  combines  earliness 
with  enough  produc¬ 
tiveness  to  make  it  prof¬ 
itable  in  any  large  way. 

I  think,  too,  that  a  per¬ 
fect  flowered  variety 
will  have  more  favor, 
not  because  it  is  really 
any  better  in  any  way, 
but  because  there  is 
need  for  a  real,  good 
perfect  berry  to  plant 
with  the  standard,  im¬ 
perfect  sorts.  Pedigree 
should  count,  also,  as  a 
known, hardy  parentage 
goes  a  long  way  towards 
insuring  against  fail¬ 
ures  Horn  weakness  de¬ 
veloped  after  the  vari¬ 
ety  has  left  the  careful 
hands  of  its  originator. 
There  is  room  for  im 
provement  in  color  over 
existing  varieties,  as  is 
shown  by  the  Marshall, 
so  deficient  in  many  re¬ 
spects  as  to  be  perfectly 
useless  here,  but  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  color  when 
it  does  ripen  a  berry, 
that  is  beautiful,  indeed  to  behold.” 

“  How  are  most  new  varieties  originated  ?” 

“  The  production  of  new  varieties  is  now  conducted 
on  such  careful,  scientific  principles,  that  any  real 
public  demand  is  sure  to  be  met  promptly.  The  day 
of  chance  seedlings  is  past  and  succeeded  by  the 
most  careful  and  definite  experiments.  The  history 
of  the  Oriole,  a  new  early  variety  well  illustrates  this. 
The  blossoms  of  Bubach,  a  pistillate  variety  of  known 
vigor  and  great  productiveness,  were  covered  with 
mosquito  netting  so  as  to  exclude  all  pollen  from 
undesirable  varieties,  and  at  the  proper  time  were 
pollenized  by  brushing  over  with  blossoms  of  Hoffman, 
an  early  Southern  berry  of  vigorous  habit  and  fine 
fruit,  but  lacking  in  size  and  productiveness.  All 
extra  blossoms  had  been  taken  off,  and  the  runners 
also  removed  the  preceding  year,  so  as  to  give  these 
special  berries  all  the  vigor  possible.  The  resulting 
berries  in  all  respects  like  fine  Bubachs,  were  saved 
and  the  seeds  planted,  from  which  have  sprung  at 
least  two  new  varieties  that  are,  as  I  believe,  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  strawberry 
business.  The  fame  of  these  berries  reached  the  ears 
of  the  United  States  Pomologist  at  Washington,  who 
came  over  to  the  grounds  of  the  originator,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Kerr  of  Denton,  Md.,  and  was  so  impressed  with  their 
superiority  that  he  consented  to  name  them.  Oriole 
and  Ideal  were  the  names  given.  1  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  these  berries  in  fruit,  and  I  do  not  wonder 
that  they  created  a  sensation  in  that  neighborhood. 
Oriole  is  just  the  early  berry  that  is  needed,  having 
all  the  most  desirable  characteristics  of  its  notable 
parent,  the  Bubach,  combined  with  an  extra  early 
ripening  season.  Ideal  ripens  early,  too,  though  sev¬ 
eral  days  behind  the  Oriole,  and  is  all  that  its  name 
implies  among  perfect  flowering  varieties.  That  such 
success  should  follow  such  carefully  directed  efforts, 
is  not  wonderful  at  all,  but  it  is  certainly  encouraging 
to  all  experimenters  in  this  line.” 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  LOW-DOWN  WAGON  IN  COEN  CULTURE.  Fig.  193. 
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WHAT  THEY  SAY . 

Death  to  Arizona  Grasshoppers. — In  The  R.  N.-Y., 
page  557,  appears  an  item  on  Grasshoppers.  I  think 
that  it  would  be  rather  too  risky  to  experiment  with 
Paris-green  upon  grain  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
the  neighbor.  I  feel  fully  competent  to  give  a  rem¬ 
edy,  having  had  experience  in  exterminating  grass¬ 
hoppers  Put  six  pounds  of  wheat  bran  into  a  large 
dishpau  ;  add  one  pound  white  arsenic — both  must  be 
dry.  Stir  with  a  large  iron  spoon  till  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed,  being  careful  to  dig  up  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  as  the  arsenic  will  keep  working  down.  Have 
no  half  way  business  in  doing  this  ;  it  must  be  done 
thoroughly.  To  a  five-pound  lard  pail  full  of  cold 
water,  add  1%  pound  white  sugar,  stir  gently  till 
dissolved,  pour  it  on  the  mixture  slowly  and  distribute 
the  water  as  evenly  as  possible  ;  let  it  sink  through 
the  mixture,  then  stir  with  the  spoon,  thoroughly 
mixing  till  all  particles  are  wet  and  sticky  and  every 
particle  of  bran  will  be  likely  to  have  its  share  of  the 
arsenic,  then  add  about  the  same  amount  of  cold 
water  and  stir  again  till  you  have  a  mash  that  will 
scatter  without  dropping  in  lumps. 

Go  where  the  hoppers  are  thickest,  and  with  care, 
scatter  broadcast  thin  and  evenly  on  the  ground  if 
bare  places  can  be  found  between  the  grain  or  grass  ; 
if  not,  make  a  furrow  around  the  edge  where  they  are 
most  likely  to  cross  and  recross,  and  scatter  the  mash 
on  and  in  the  furrow.  If  they  are  in  potatoes  or 
corn,  you  have  a  good  place  to  work.  I  will  guarantee 
that  the  hoppers  will  find  and  eat  this  mixture 
in  preference  to  any  vegetation,  and  it  is 
sure  death  to  them  after  they  have  eaten  it. 

The  remedy  is  simple  and  easy  to  apply,  only 
be  thorough  with  the  work  in  every  detail. 

Mo  harm  will  ever  come  to  stock  that  may 
have  the  run  of  the  field  after  the  crop  is 
off,  provided  a  heavy  rain  falls  after  the 
mash  has  been  placed  on  the  ground.  I 
don’t  like  to  have  the  mash  fall  or  lodge  in 
the  clumps  or  bunches  of  grain  and  grass 
if  possible  to  avoid  it,  as  the  hoppers  are 
less  likely  to  get  it  than  if  it  were  on  the 
ground.  I  have  killed  them  off;  by  the  mil¬ 
lions  and  saved  my  crops  when  grasshop¬ 
pers  were  so  thick  that  they  destroyed  GO 
acres  of  oats  and  wheat  two  years  in  suc¬ 
cession,  just  previous  to  the  year  that  I  poi¬ 
soned  them  in  the  manner  I  have  just  de¬ 
scribed.  j.  A.  M. 

Flagstaff,  A.  T. 

Some  Indiana  Notes. — The  potato  grower 
in  Missouri,  mentioned  on  page  573,  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  what  farmers  call  the  heart  worm. 

The  egg  is  laid  by  a  small  beetle.  The  worm 
pupates  in  the  stalk  and  remains  there  all 
winter.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  crop  ; 
but  burning  the  vines  and  rotation  are 
recommended.  I  have  20  acres  of  potatoes, 
and  this  worm  is  very  numerous  this  year, 
killing  about  one  hill  in  four  or  five  when 
about  half  grown.  In  rainy  weather,  the  main 
stalk  will  send  out  a  few  roots  about  at  the 
surface,  and  show  some  new  life  ;  sometimes 
it  w'ill  grow  three  or  four  little  potatoes  like 
peas  clustered  close  to  the  blunt  lower  end 
of  the  stalk.  I  have  seen  many  fields  in  Au¬ 
gust  where  about  two-fifths  of  the  plants  were 
ruined.  The  potato  crop  in  this  locality  was  cut 
about  one-half  by  the  freeze  on  May  16,  many  fields 
were  killed  and  many  thinned,  while  others  that 
froze  down  only  two  inches,  were  so  stunted  as 
to  set  only  two  or  three  to  the  hill. 

The  cutworm  destroyed  thousands  of  acres  of  early 
planted  corn,  and  greatly  damaged  potatoes.  The 
drought  and  chinchbug ruined  our  wheat  and  millet. 
To-day,  August  25,  the  bugs  are  leaving  eight  acres  of 
dead  millet  utterly  ruined,  and  are  passing  across 
the  roadway,  thick  enough  to  darken  the  ground,  in 
search  of  food.  In  the  early  spring,  crops  were  the 
most  promising  we  have  known.  The  record  now  is, 
wheat  much  worse  than  nothing ;  Timothy  and  clover 
hay,  one-quarter  ton  per  acre;  spring  seeding  of  clover, 
dead  ;  millet,  dead  ;  pasture,  dried  up  ;  corn,  about 
one-half  crop,  and  potatoes,  one-half  crop,  with  dry 
weather  still  reducing  them.  Our  local  rainfall  is 
less  than  1(5  inches  since  March  1. 

I  rather  enjoy  fighting  drought ;  would  prefer  a  dry 
to  a  wet  season,  but  here  are  five  conditions  which 
we  cannot  control,  all  of  which  are  pressed  into  one 
season. 

There  is  a  bright  side  to  all  this  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ment  ;  it  gives  Nature  a  breathing  spell.  We  are  crop¬ 
ping  too  hard  in  the  West  This  long-continued  evap¬ 
oration  from  the  surface  causes  water  to  bring  up 
plant  food  from  the  deep  soil  and  deposit  it  within 
the  reach  of  plants.  The  tillage  of  blasted  crops  also 
acts  as  a  summer-fallow  to  decompose  greatly  the 
partly  insoluble  fertility’’  of  the  soil.  It  is  in  point  to 
notice  how  remarkably  productive  the  dry  region  of 


the  Far  West  is  this  year,  with  plenty  of  water  and 
abundance  of  plant  food  accumulated  from  last  year's 
devastating  drought.  e.  h.  coli.ins. 

Work  of  a  Windmill. — C.  F.  II. ,  of  Buchanan, 
Mich.,  seeks  more  definite  explanations  of  a  power  or 
geared  windmill.  I  have  a  12-foot  steel  Aermotor 
geared  on  an  8x8  yellow  pine  mast  in  the  center  of  my 
big  barn  with  the  necessary  braces,  etc.  I  use  it  for 
sawing  wood,  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain  and  bone, 
cutting  corn  stalks,  running  corn  sheller  and  grind¬ 
stone,  pumping  water ;  in  fact,  for  anything  that 
needs  machine  power.  As  to  price,  the  wheel  and  all 
above  the  mast  cost  me  $60  ;  shafting  24  cents  per 
foot;  mast,  braces,  bolts,  etc.,  about  $15  ;  mill  at  the 
bottom  of  shafting,  $30  ;  steel  frame  saw,  26  inches, 
$48  ;  labor  for  putting  up  mill  and  incidentals,  about 
$25  ;  pumping  Jack,  $15.  From  the  mill  pulley  I  drive 
every  other  piece  of  machinery,  or  attach  it  to  the 
counter  shaft,  as  on  very  stormy  days,  I  can  run  two 
and  three  machines  all  at  the  same  time.  I  have 
found  that  among  most  farmers,  a  stormy  day  means 
little  or  no  work  ;  but  with  me  it’s  the  opposite  ;  the 
greater  the  storm  outside,  the  more  work  I  can  do 
inside.  I  keep  the  toll  at  home,  and  my  mill  brings 
me  in  toll  for  sawing  wood,  grinding  feed  and  bone 
for  chicken  feed  for  my  neighbors.  My  mill  gives  me 
good  satisfaction,  and  I  would  not  be  without  it,  as  it 
makes  me  very  independent  of  the  hired  man. 

Rockland  County,  N.  Y.  w.  f.  k. 

“  A  Diet  of  Worms.” — It  is  often  said  that  a  hen 
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having  the  free  range  of  fields  and  pastures,  will 
select  the  best  “balanced  ration”  to  be  found.  We 
would  expect  such  a  ration  to  be  “  narrow” — with  a 
large  proportion  of  “  muscle-makers”  obtained  from 
insects.  We  recently’  suggested  to  the  Geneva  Station 
authorities  that  analyses  of  the  contents  of  the  crops 
of  hens  running  on  a  free  range  might  give  us  the 
basis  for  some  interesting  comparisons.  In  answer, 
acting  director  Van  Slyke  gives  these  interesting 
facts  :  “  Some  experiments  with  hens  having  practi¬ 

cally  free  range,  have  been  contemplated  here  for 
some  time,  but  it  has  not  been  possible,  with  the  other 
work  in  hand,  to  inaugurate  them  satisfactorily’.  We 
would  hardly  feel  entire  confidence  in  the  results  of 
an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  crops  which  had  been 
many’  hours  accumulating,  until  we  have  a  little  more 
than  our  present  knowledge  of  the  amount  and  com¬ 
position  of  the  juices  so  rapidly  mixed  with  the  food. 
Some  years  ago  in  connection  with  an  oyster  shell  ex¬ 
periment,  quite  a  number  of  partial  analyses  were 
made  of  the  contents  of  crops,  gizzards,  and  intestines, 
but  they  were  not  extended  enough  to  give  much  in¬ 
formation  on  this  point.  A  ration  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  grasshoppers  would  have  a  nutritive  ratio 
of  one  to  one-half,  or  even  narrower — no  ordinary 
poultry  food  except  blood  furnishing  so  narrow  a 
ration.  A  hen,  however,  would  require  from  350  to 
600  grasshoppers  per  day,  provided  she  ate  as  much 
as  when  eating  largely’  a  grain  ration,  which  is  not 
improbable  considering  the  greater  amount  of  exer¬ 
cise.  A  ration  of  earth  worms  would  have  a  some¬ 
what  wider  ratio,  although  still  very  narrow.  It  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  natural  animal  foods  of  the 


hen — other  insects,  worms,  etc. — have  a  similar  com¬ 
position.  Such  a  ration,  even  with  some  grass,  would 
be  narrower  in  ratio  than  the  egg  itself,  which  would 
be  about  one  to  two.  Where  much  grain,  such  as 
buckwheat,  is  eaten,  and  fruit  or  berries,  the  nutri¬ 
tive  ratio  would  be  very  wide.” 

Georgia  Winter  Oats. — With  us,  the  winterkilling 
of  oats  is  a  serious  drawback  on  general  success  in  oat 
culture.  Spring-sown  oats,  oftener  than  otherwise, 
fail  on  account  of  dry  weather  in  May  and  June.  Fall 
(or  winter)  sown  are  liable  to  winterkilling,  but 
rarely  fail  of  a  good  yield  if  the  winter  be  passed 
safely.  I  have  been  sowing  for  some  years,  a  so-called 
“  Winter  Turf  Oat,”  which  came  from  Virginia.  It 
has  usually  withstood  pretty  severe  freezes,  but  the 
past  season,  February  8,  it  succumbed  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  3  degrees.  My  experience  covering  a  period 
of  35  years,  is  that  it  is  not  simply  the  low  tempera¬ 
ture  that  kills,  but  it  must  follow  a  period  of  com¬ 
paratively  mild,  growing  weather.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  condition  of  the  oat  plant  at  the  time  the  low 
temperature  occurs.  I  have  seen  a  fall-sown  (October) 
oat  crop,  just  as  effectually  killed  out  by  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  16  degrees,  occurring  in  January  or  February, 
as  at  a  temperature  below  zero.  On  March  26,  1894, 
our  fall-sown  oats  were  from  12  to  18  inches  high, 
some  heads  showing.  The  thermometer  fell  to  21 
degrees  that  morning,  and  to  19  degrees  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  Oats  generally  were  killed  to  the 
ground,  but  put  forth  again  and  made  a  fourth  of  a 
crop.  Rye  five  feet  high  and  in  full  head, 
was  utterly  ruined.  By  the  way,  I  trans¬ 
planted  into  rows  a  few  plants  of  the  Winter 
Turf  that  survived  the  cold  of  February  8 
last,  with  a  view  to  illustrating  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest,”  and  hop¬ 
ing  to  evolve  a  variety  that  will  stand  a  cold 
of  zero.  R.  .j.  REDDING, 

Director  Georgia  Experiment  Station. 

The  Hired  Man’s  Bicycle. — 1  consider  it 
a  sorry  day  for  a  farmer  when  the  hired 
man  buys  a  bicycle,  and  to  make  matters 
worse,  every  day  is  a  sorry  day  as  long  as 
the  cycle  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
hired  man.  I  can  easily  remember  when 
hired  men  didn’t  know  what  bicycles  were; 
how  the  faithful  creatures  would  labor  in 
the  field  until  their  shadows  reached  nearly 
across  the  field,  and  then  they  would  peace¬ 
fully  drive  the  cows  home  aud  milk  them  in 
the  twilight.  After  a  hearty  suppei,  and  a 
little  rest,  they  would  go  to  bed  with  clear 
consciences  and  tranquil  minds.  In  the 
morning,  work  could  be  resumed  with  re¬ 
newed  vigor.  But  now  it  has  all  changed. 
Just  as  the  heat  of  the  day  has  passed,  and 
one  can  work  with  a  little  comfort,  the 
modern  hired  man  throws  down  his  tools 
and  rushes  for  the  cows.  They  are  hustled 
to  the  barn  in  a  manner  that  discourages 
them  in  their  very  attempt  at  giving  milk. 
The  chores  are  all  slighted  and  half  done. 
If  supper  is  ready  he  hastily  swallows  a  few 
mouthfuls ;  if  not,  he  goes  without.  His 
bloomers  are  on  in  a  jiffy,  and  mounting  his 
wheel ,  he  is  off  like  a  flash.  Sometimes  he  goes 
to  ride  with  Jones’s  hired  girl,  who  also  rides 
a  wheel  and  wears  bloomers.  Sometimes  he  goes  with 
other  hired  men  to  a  distant  clam  bake  or  lawn  party. 
Every  evening  he  makes  a  date  for  the  next  evening. 
It’s  different  in  the  morning  ;  the  anxious  cows  gather 
around  the  barn  and  fairly  beg  to  be  milked.  But  the 
modern  hired  man  is  in  no  hurry  now.  His  knees 
feel  weak,  the  effect  ot'  a  30-mile  ride  after  supper. 
His  head  aches,  the  effect  of  over-exertion  and  excite¬ 
ment.  He  is  tired  all  the  morning,  and  hardly  recov¬ 
ers  himself  in  time  to  go  again.  Now,  I  think  that 
the  bicycle  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  modern 
inventions  ;  but  I  do  long  for  the  good  old  times  when 
the  hired  man  went  to  church  a-foot,  and  went  to 
town  on  horseback.  jean  burton. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

The  Best  Hen  Ration. — I  have  kept  hens  for  a  good 
many  years,  have  tried  many  kinds  of  feed,  and  have 
finally  concluded  that  the  following  is  the  best  ration 
I  can  get :  Mix.  together  two  parts  by  measure  fine 
wheat  bran,  or  red  middlings,  two  parts  corn  meal, 
one  part  g-round  oats,  one  part  ground  barley,  and 
one  part  ground  meat  (beef  blood  and  bone  I  use). 
When  there  is  no  green  food  for  them,  I  cook  and  mash 
about  six  or  seven  quarts  of  potatoes  (culls)  for  225 
hens.  For  the  morning.feed,  these  potatoes  are  mixed 
with  as  much  feed  as  the  hens  will  eat  up  clean,  and 
wet  with  hot  water,  or  milk  when  I  have  it.  No  exact 
amount  can  be  given,  as  the  flock  will  vary  according 
to  their  condition,  and  the  weather.  This  feed  is 
sometimes  salted  a  little,  and  occasionally  a  little  red 
pepper  is  added  ;  but  good  food  is  the  best  stimulant. 
The  potatoes  are  omitted  sometimes,  and  a  peck  of 
hay  seed  and  clover  leaves  used  instead. 
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In  regard  to  stimulants,  I  have  tested  some,  and 
never  received  any  benefit  at  all.  Last  winter,  I  had 
a  flock  that  were  not  laying  as  well  as  I  thought  they 
ought,  so  I  got  a  package  of  a  well  advertised  egg 
food,  and  fed  according  to  directions  ;  it  did  not  in¬ 
crease  their  laying  any,  but  did  ruin  a  number  of 
them.  In  summer,  I  reduce  the  corn  meal  one-half, 
and  increase  the  quantity  of  ground  oats  (when  they 
are  not  too  high-priced).  When  moulting,  I  add  a  little 
oil  meal  to  the  feed,  and  mix  it  cold  in  hot  weather. 
When  they  are  kept  in  on  account  of  cold  or  snow,  I 
give  them  a  little  wheat  at  noon  to  keep  them  busy. 
At  night,  they  have  wheat  and  corn  ;  in  winter  it  is 
given  hot.  With  this  treatment,  they  average  from 
14G  to  158  eggs  each.  J.  W. 

Bedford,  N.  Y.  _ 

SOME  STRAWBERRY  NOTES. 

The  unfavorable  seasons  of  ’94  and  ’95,  have  shown 
the  value  of  careful  treatment  of  the  strawberry  bed. 
Plants  were  set  early  in  the  spring  of  ’94,  before  the 
long  rainy  period  commenced,  and  were,  conse¬ 
quently,  well  rooted  before  the  severe  drought  later. 
Many  failed  to  secure  a  stand.  As  soon  as  the  rains 
were  over,  my  bed  was  well  cultivated,  and  as  fast  as 
olie  runners  started,  they  were  placed  in  double  rows 
six  or  eight  inches  apart  between  the  parent  plants, 
slightly  bedded  in  the  soil,  and  held  in  place  by  small 
stones ;  all  runners  were  cut  later.  They  rooted 
readily,  and  a  perfect  stand  was  soon  secured,  except 
where  an  occasional  plant  was  destroyed  by  grubs; 
these  vacancies  were  filled  later  by  vigorous  plants 
set  as  described  above.  The  soil  is  of  only  moderate 
fertility,  and  is  deficient  in  organic  matter.  Stable 
manure  was  applied  at  the  rate  of,  perhaps,  20  loads 
per  acre,  and  a  special  fruit  manure  added  at  the  rate 
of  114  ton  per  acre. 

The  crop  was  uninjured  by  frost  last  spring,  was 
irrigated  twice  and  yielded  at  the  rate  of  over  8,000 
quarts  per  acre. 

As  to  varieties  :  Lovett  has  given  thi-ee  full  crops, 
the  last  two  years  being  superior  to  all  other  varieties, 
including  Parker  Earle  which  was  better  the  first 
yeai\  The  latter  must  have  plenty  of  manure  and 
water,  or  it  will  prove  disappointing.  Given  these,  it 
surpasses  any  other  variety  I  have  ever  grown.  Swin¬ 
dle  was  fully  as  productive  as  Lovett,  but  is  hardly  so 
desirable.  Woolverton  is  a  beauty,  but  another  year 
is  required  to  determine  its  value.  Timbrell  was 
grown  between  Lovett  and  Parker  Earle,  but  as  the 
plants  were  set  further  apart  and  allowed  to  run  at 
will,  comparison  would  be  unfair.  It  furnishes  some 
fine  berries  and,  probably,  is  very  productive.  There 
were  also  some  “buttons” — a  defect  from  which  it 
was  free  last  year.  The  quality  is  best  but  its  color 
is  a  serious  defect.  It  must  be  picked  before  color¬ 
ing  all  over,  or  it  becomes  overripe.  In  a  test  plot 
set  last  fall  of  three  plants  each  of  the  following 
varieties,  Timbrell,  Parker  Earle,  Swindle,  Lovett, 
Woolverton,  Beverly  (layer  plants  from  my  own 
grounds),  Marshall  and  Mary  (pot  grown),  Marshall 
was  most  injured  by  frost ;  Mary,  “  sour  as  a  pickle  ” 
and  not  so  good  ;  Swindle  produced  most  berries, 
while  Timbrell  gave  nearly  as  many  of  much  finer 
appearance  and  better  quality.  If  it  will  do  as  well 
in  field  culture,  it  is  an  acquisition,  and  I  shall  risk 
the  color  for  a  trade  mark.  Brandywine  is  making 
many  runners  and  the  foliage  is  best. 

Pennsylvania.  G.  A.  PARCEL!.,. 


rj (Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.! 

A  Borer  in  Cedar  Wood. 

C.  II.  K.,  New  York. — I  built  a  summer  house  entirely  of  cedar. 
Early  this  summer,  we  noticed  that  it  was  being  badly  eaten  by  a 
white  worm  about  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  a 
trifle  larger  at  the  head,  which  has  a  small  black  spot  on  the  end. 
The  worm  seems  to  be  just  under  the  bark,  and  to  eat  its  way  in 
every  direction,  but  not  towards  the  center  of  the  wood.  I  have 
been  told  that  I  should  have  removed  the  bark,  but  did  not  do  so 
because  I  think  it  looks  much  prettier  with  the  bark  on. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

C.  II.  K.  has  sent  me  specimens  of  this  cedar-bark 
borer,  and  it  is  the  larva  or  grub  of  a  beetle,  probably 
allied  to  the  Flat-headed  Apple-tree  borer.  This  is  as 
near  as  I  can  determine  the  species  of  the  insect ;  for 
it  is  only  one  of  the  dozens  of  different  kinds  of  grubs 
that  work  under  the  bark  of  dying  or  dead  cedar  or 
other  coniferous  trees,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
early  stages  of  these  bark-boring  beetles  is  far  too 
inadequate  to  enable  one  to  say  to  just  which  beetle 
a  given  grub  belongs.  It  would  be  interesting,  of 
course,  to  call  this  insect  by  name,  but  it  is  not  neces 


sary  for  our  purpose.  It  is  doubtless  true  that,  if  the 
bark  had  first  been  removed,  this  grub  would  not 
have  attacked  the  cedar,  and  I  can  suggest  no  way  by 
which  the  grubs  now  at  work  may  be  destroyed  with¬ 
out  removing  the  bark  ;  perhaps  kerosene  oil  liber¬ 
ally  applied  on  the  infested  parts,  might  penetrate  to 
and  kill  the  grubs.  Try  this  on  a  small  area.  Neither 
can  I  suggest  any  practicable  way  of  preventing  the 
grubs  from  spreading  into  the  uninfested  portions  ; 
that  is,  I  do  not  know  of  any  application  that  could 
be  practicably  made  on  the  bark  now  that  would  keep 
out  the  insect,  unless  two  or  three  good  coats  of  paint 
might  do  it,  and  this  would  mar  the  natural  rustic 
effect  of  the  whole.  Thus,  unless  the  kerosene  will 
reach  them,  which  I  doubt,  I  cannot  see  how  the  pest 
is  to  be  checked  or  its  further  depredations  prevented. 
If  all  the  grubs  now  under  the  bark  could  be  killed, 
doubtless  a  new  stock  would  come  from  the  same 
source  as  did  those  now  at  work.  It  is  too  bad  to 
have  the  rusticity  and  beauty  of  the  house  thus 
marred  by  the  loss  of  the  bark,  but  one  is  apparently 
helpless  to  prevent  it. 

Another  Blister  Beetle. 

E.  L.  It.,  Liberty  Hill,  Conn. — I  send  some  black  beetles,  which 
are  strangers  in  this  vicinity.  My  complaint  against  them  is  that 
they  are  devouring  the  tops  of  my  mangels  with  vigor  and  dis¬ 
patch.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  before,  and  would  be  glad  to 
know  the  name,  and  what  sort  of  insecticide  is  best  adapted  to 
them. 

Ans. — The  beetles  are  a  kind  of  Blister  beetle,  a 
near  relative  of  the  one  whose  life  story  I  told  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.  of  August  24.  This  mangel  wurtzel  enemy 
has  no  stripes  on  its  back,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Epieauta  Bennsylvanica.  There  are  several  species 
of  these  Blister  beetles  that  are  common  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  before  the  advent  of  the 
Colorado  Potato  beetle  in  the  East,  they  were  con¬ 
sidered  quite  serious  enemies  of  the  potato  in  certain 
years.  They  vary  greatly  in  numbers  from  year  to 
year,  hence  have  never  become  a  settled  pest  like  the 
Colorado  beetle.  The  reason  for  this  variation  is  the 
fact  that  they  depend  upon  grasshopper  eggs  for  a 
living  during  their  early  stages  from  the  time  they 
leave  the  egg  until  ready  to  change  to  beetles.  Hence 
a  large  crop  of  grasshoppers  portends  an  increased 
number  of  the  Blister  beetles  the  next  season.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  or  two  (last  year  especially)  we  have 
been  suffering  from  grasshopper  hordes  here  in  the 
East  to  an  extent  not  known  in  many  years  before,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  large  brood  of  beetles  this  season. 
We  are  now  receiving  inquiries  and  specimens  from 
many  parts  of  the  East,  and  wherever  grasshoppers  are 
unusually  abundant,  the  beetles  are  quite  likely  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  force  next  year.  They  attack  many  different 
crops,  such  as  potatoes,  turnips,  mangel  wurtzels, 
tomatoes,  the  flowers  of  asters,  etc.  They  are  raven¬ 
ous  feeders,  and  do  a  good  deal  of  damage  in  a  short 
time;  so  one  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  them,  and  be 
prepared  to  fight  them  at  once  on  their  arrival. 

On  a  small  scale,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  on  any 
scale,  the  surest  and  most  practicable  plan  is  to  hand¬ 
pick  by  knocking  them  off  into  pans  of  kerosene. 
Paris-gi-een,  one  pound  to  100  gallons  of  water  is  the 
best  insecticide  that  can  be  used  against  them  ;  and 
as  they  die  quite  slowly  from  eating  this,  they  may 
do  considerable  damage  before  death  takes  them  off. 
They  resemble  the  Rose  chafer  in  this  respect.  Be 
pi-epared  to  hand-pick  as  soon  as  they  arrive.  They 
come  all  at  once,  work  quickly,  disappear  in  a  few 
days,  and  usually  do  not  work  over  a  vei-y  large  area, 
so  that  combative  methods  are  usually  limited  to  cer- 
tain  parts  of  certain  crops.  M.  v.  s. 

The  Blister  beetle  has  never  been  numerous  enough 
here  to  do  much  injury  to  potatoes,  but  he  has  a  black 
brother  who  raises  the  mischief  with  my  asters  and 
some  other  flowering  plants.  Like  some  other  black 
brothers,  he  walks  in  his  sleep,  and  when  I  wish  to 
catch  him  in  mischief,  I  go  for  him  with  a  lantern. 
Both  the  black  and  the  striped  beetle  fall  off  the  plant 
at  the  slightest  alai*m,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  an  easy 
matter  to  get  them  into  a  pan  of  kerosene.  Among 
my  flowers,  I  cleared  a  space  around  the  plant  at¬ 
tacked,  and  when  they  attempted  to  fiee,  I  danced  a 
jig  upon  them  !  As  I  weigh  something  like  a  couple  of 
huudx-ed  pounds,  this  treatment  was  usually  effectual. 

Connecticut.  ciias.  p.  augur. 

To  Prevent  Idleness  in  Strawberry  Plants. 

Q.,  Watertoivn,  N.  Y. — M.  Crawford  says,  “  The  worst  thing  that 
can  happen  to  strawberry  plants  after  they  are  done  bearing,  is 
to  let  them  alone.”  Will  Mr.  Crawford  tell  us  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  to  them  in  this  condition  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  CRAWFORD. 

A  strawberry  plant,  under  favorable  conditions, 
will  grow  from  early  spring  till  late  in  the  fall.  It  is 
for  the  grower  to  see  that  these  favorable  conditions 
are  supplied.  The  plant  will  do  the  vei’y  best  it  can 
under  the  circumstances,  but  if  hindered  in  its  work, 
the  following  crop  will  be  diminished  accordingly. 
Among  favorable  conditions,  may  be  mentioned  free¬ 
dom  from  diseases  and  insect  enemies,  a  rich,  moist, 
well-drained  soil,  and  thorough  cultivation.  At  the 


end  of  the  bearing  season,  the  plant  is  more  or  less 
exhausted,  not  only  by  pi’odueing  a  crop  of  fruit,  but 
by  sending  out  a  lot  of  runners  that  continue  to  draw 
on  it  because  they  cannot  get  rooted  on  account  of 
the  mulch  or  the  hard,  trodden  soil  between  the  rows. 
To  make  the  matter  still  woi*se,  the  weather  is  liable 
to  be  hot  and  dry,  leaving  the  plant  dependent  on  the 
old  roots  which  have  done  their  woi-k,  and  should  be 
supex’seded  by  a  new  lot  sent  out  higher  up  on  the 
crown.  Something  must  be  done,  or  the  plant  will 
remain  nearly  dormant  all  summer. 

Peidiaps  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  off  the  leaves 
and  let  them  dry,  then  stir  up  the  mulch  and  burn. 
This  will  destroy  the  spores  of  fungous  diseases  and, 
peidiaps,  a  number  of  insect  enemies  and  their  eggs. 
New,  healthy  growth  will  start  in  a  few  days,  and  no 
rust  will  be  seexx  the  rest  of  the  season.  It  may  be 
desix’able  to  thin  the  plants  in  the  matted  row,  or  to 
narrow  it  ixp.  In  any  event,  the  soil  should  be  stirred 
between  the  plants  and,  possibly,  some  fertilizer 
should  be  applied.  The  sooner  the  work  is  done  after 
the  crop  is  secixred,  the  better.  One  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  gi*owei*s  of  my  acquaintance,  considei’s  it  so 
essential  that  plants  be  kept  gi-owing  from  start  to 
finish,  that  he  digs  up  all  that  have  fruited,  and  sets 
young,  thrifty  plants  in  their  places.  The  same  bed 
has  been  constantly  occupied  over  20  years. 

I  think,  however,  that  but  few  growers  know  what 
can  be  accomplished  with  old  plants  ;  I  have  had  ex¬ 
cellent  success  in  setting  them  as  soon  as  they  had 
fruited.  In  importing  plants  from  Europe,  old  ones 
have  invaluably  succeeded  the  best.  I  have  had  ripe 
berries  nearly  every  day  since  July,  from  plants  re¬ 
ceived  from  Arkansas  the  last  of  May,  after  having 
produced  their  regular  crop.  In  July,  I  sent  500  old 
plants  to  a  party  in  Wisconsin,  and  nearly  evei’y  one 
is  gx'owing.  A  gardener  came  here  to-day  and  bought 
2,000  old  plants  of  his  own  free  will.  By  taking  up  a 
plant  every  year  at  the  end  of  the  beai’ing  season,  and 
l’esetting  it  half  an  inch  deeper,  I  suppose  the  same 
plant  could  be  made  to  do  good  service  for  a  century. 

A  friend  inquires  whether  I  can  take  up  plants  in 
the  fall,  put  them  in  cold  stoi’age,  and  plant  them  the 
following  summer  so  as  to  have  them  fruit  in  the  fall. 

I  think  so,  but  I  never  did.  Last  November,  1  took 
up  a  few  plants,  tied  a  little  moss  around  them,  left 
them  on  the  ground,  in  an  open  fx-arne,  all  winter, 
and  set  them  out  in  April.  They  frxxited  in  Jxxne,  and 
are  gi’owing  well  now. 

When  to  Prune  Cherries. 

Header,  East  Greenwich,  It.  /.—Downing  says,  “The  cherry  tree 
should  be  pruned  in  midsummer,  as  that  is  the  only  season  when 
the  gum  is  not  more  or  less  exuded.”  Is  this  in  accordance  with 
the  best  modern  practice  ? 

Ans. — The  thing  is  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible,  the 
necessity  of  cutting  away  large  branches.  Disbudding 
is  the  best  way  to  prune  the  cherx-y.  When,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  lai-ge  bi’anches,  the  summer 
is  the  best  time  to  do  it,  as  the  wounds  heal  more 
quickly. 

Some  Questions  About  Butter  Fat. 

O.  W.  S.,  East  Branch,  Pa.— 1.  What  is  the  difference  in  cash, 
between  100  pounds  of  milk  testing  3.8  and  100  pounds  testing  3.0 
per  cent,  butter  selling  at  30  cents  per  pound  ?  2.  How  many 
pounds  of  milk  should  make  a  pound  of  butter,  testing  respect¬ 
ively  3.8  and  3.6  per  cent  butter  fat?  3.  Our  creamery  has  milk 
testing  3.4  to  3.8  per  cent,  and  it  averages  2554  pounds  to  a  pound 
of  butter.  The  makers  say  that  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  fat  in 
the  skim-milk.  Is  that  good  work  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  II.  II.  WING. 

1.  Commercial  butter  is  quite  variable  in  the  amount 
of  fat  that  it  may  contain,  the  percentage  running 
from  about  80  to  80  or  87  per  cent ;  the  amount  of  fat 
lost  in  the  process  of  buttermaking  is  also  a  variable 
quantity.  These  two  things  x’ender  any  calculation 
of  fat  into  butter  more  or  less  arbitx-ary.  Various 
factors  have  been  proposed .  In  the  dairy  test  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  it  was  assumed  that 
eight-tenths  of  a  pound  of  fat  in  the  milk  would  make 
a  pound  of  butter  and  the  cows  in  the  test  were  cred¬ 
ited  with  butter  on  this  basis.  This  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  too  high,  and  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  at  its 
last  convention,  adopted  a  resolution  that  hereafter 
all  calculations  of  fat  into  butter  should  be  made  by 
the  addition  of  one-sixth,  or  10%  per  cent  to  the  fat. 
That  is,  in  100  pounds  of  three-per  cent  milk,  there 
would  be  three  pounds  of  fat,  to  which  add  one-sixth 
or  five-tenths  pound,  giving  a  total  of  3.5  pounds  of 
butter  from  100  pounds  of  thi-ee-per  cent  milk.  Apply¬ 
ing  this  factor  to  G.  W.  S.’s  question,  we  would  have 
from  100  pounds  of  milk  testing  3.8  per  cent  fat,  3.8 
pounds  of  fat,  plus  one-sixth  or  .03  pound,  making 
4.43  pounds  of  butter,  worth,  at  20  cents  per  pound, 
88.0  cents.  In  100  pounds  of  milk  testing  3.0  per  cent 
fat,  there  would  be  3.0  pounds  of  fat,  to  which  add 
one-sixth  or  six-tenths  pound,  making  4.2  pounds  of 
butter  worth,  at  20  cents  per  pound,  84  cents.  2.  If 
100  pounds  of  milk  testing  3.8  per  cent  fat,  make  4.43 
pounds  of  butter,  one  pound  of  butter  is  made  from 
22.0  pounds  of  milk.  If  100  pounds  of  milk  testing  3.0 
per  cent  fat  make  4.2  pounds  of  butter,  one  pound  of 
butter  is  made  from  23.8  pounds  of  milk.  3.  No  defin¬ 
ite  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question,  because  it  is 
not  stated  whether  the  greater  part  of  the  milk  tests 
3.4,  or  3.8  per  cent.  It  is  considered  that  factories 
working  under  good  conditions,  should  make  from  12 
to  15  per  cent  more  butter  than  they  have  fat  deliv¬ 
ered  to  them. 
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The  liquid  was  thrown  with  force,  and 
every  corner  and  crack  got  a  dose.  The 
whole  was  done  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
house  was  clean,  sweet  and  white.  It 
was  pretty  tough  on  the  lice. 


Some  Bird  Thieves. 

P.  S.,  Exeteb,  Pa. — The  “cherry  birds” 
take  a  goodly  amount  of  our  early 
cherries — the  sweet  ones — and  some  sort 
of  bird  spoiled  nearly  all  of  our  Abund¬ 
ance  plums  on  five  trees,  also  some  of 
our  Sweet  Hough  apples  The  English 
sparrows  spoiled  lots  of  our  largest  ears 
of  sweet  corn,  shredding  the  husks  at  the 
tips  of  the  ears  and  picking  the  corn.  I 
think  that  the  orioles  did  the  work  for 
the  plums,  as  I  saw  them  among  the  trees 
quite  frequently.  Many  of  our  Musca¬ 
dine  grapes  are  being  picked  by  some 
animal,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  out  what  it  is. 

A  Poetical  View  of  the  Robin. 

M.  H.  L.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — liobins 
are  not  so  numerous  in  this  vicinity  as  to 
be  considered  enemies  by  myself  and 
acquaintances  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  look 
upon  them  as  friends,  I  asked  my  next 
neighbor  his  opinion  of  robins,  and  he 
said  :  “  Well,  they  do  some  damage,  but 
they  are  such  cheerful  birds  1  like  them.” 
I  believe  that  there  are  men  who  are  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  no  appreciation 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world  except 
pork  and  potatoes  ;  but  there  are  others, 
like  Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet,  of  whom 
Mrs.  Norton  wrote  : 


And  nought  escaped  thee  as  we  strolled  along, 
Norchangeful  ray,  nor  birds’  faint  chirping  song. 
Blessed  with  a  fancy  easily  inspired, 

All  was  beheld,  and  nothing  unadmired ; 

From  the  dim  city  to  the  crowded  plain, 

Not  one  of  all  God’s  blessings  given  in  vain. 

And  there  are  some  who  like  fruit,  but 
not  birds,  except  English  sparrows. 
Among  my  acquaintances,  these  spar¬ 
rows  are  the  least  liked  of  all  the  small 
birds.  This  may  be  because  of  race  prej¬ 
udice,  however. 

If  there  are  so  many  robins  at  Medina 
as  to  carry  away  nearly  all  of  the 
cherries,  grapes,  etc.,  grown  by  C.  A., 
perhaps  this  gentleman  will  be  justified 
in  applying  the  principle  of  the  “  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest.”  I  don’t  recommend 
this  plan  ;  I  merely  suggest  it,  as  often 
the  heart  rebels  at  what  the  judgment 
approves.  Another  plan  will  be  to  use 
netting  as  advised  in  a  late  Rural. 

Antidote  for  Ivy  Poisoning. 

C.  P.  A.,  Woodbkidge,  Conn. — A  fav¬ 
orite  remedy  for  ivy  poisoning,  is  a  tea 
or  wash  made  from  the  dried  leaves  of 
a  variety  of  lobelia  that  is  common  by 
the  roadsides  here,  Lobelia  inflata,  I 
think.  It  is  very  effective  in  stopping 
the  spread  of  the  poison,  and  will  dry  it 
up  in  from  24  to  30  hours  if  used  freely. 
The  tincture  of  lobelia,  as  sold  by  drug¬ 
gists,  will  effect  a  cure,  but  not  as 
rapidly,  and  it  is  a  gummy,  vile-smell- 
ing  compound  that  does  not  add  any¬ 
thing  to  one’s  beauty  or  peace  of  mind. 

Kerosene  and  Wood. 


G.  W.  0.,  Belvidebe,  N.  J. — Allow  me 
positively  to  contradict  the  statement  by 
Charles  C.  Benton,  in  “  Kerosene  as  an 
Exterminator,”  that  kerosene  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  fruit  trees  without  injury  to 
them.  Every  branch  touched  by  kero¬ 
sene,  will  be  killed,  but  not  this  year. 
Next  year,  it  will  be  found  as  dead  as 
though  it  had  been  girdled. 

Spraying  Whitewash. 

W.  W.,  Dover,  Del. — In  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  August  31,  you  say  in  an  editorial 
note,  “We  hear  a  good  deal  nowadays 
about  spraying  whitewash  paint  on  the 
interiors  of  henhouses  and  outbuildings. 
We  want  to  know  more  about  it  from 
those  who  have  really  tried  it.  What 
nozzle  is  best  ?  ”  etc.  Last  summer,  I 
made  a  rather  thin  wash,  used  a  bucket 
pump  with  the  nozzle  off — leaving  a 
small,  round  hole  that  threw  a  small 
stream.  Commencing  at  the  top  of  the 
wall,  I  directed  the  stream  back  and 
forth,  going  a  little  lower  each  time, 
until  the  bottom  was  reached.  The  roof 
received  its  coating  as  well  as  the  walls. 


A  Handy  Hitch. 

C.  E.  C.,  Peruville,  N.  Y. — About  the 
handiest  thing  I  have  tried  lately,  is  so 
cheap  that  any  one  can  afford  it  and 
apply  it  in  10  minutes.  Make  some  hooks 
of  No.  licence  wire,  about  four  inches 
long,  ,'ind  hang  them  on  the  turrets  of 
the  double  harness.  When  the  traces 
are  unhooked,  hook  the  cockeye  on  the 
wire  hook,  and  it  will  stay  there.  Some 
tie  the  trace  in  a  knot,  but  this  will 
break  the  stitching  in  time,  and  there  is 
danger  of  the  horse  putting  his  foot  in 
it.  If  put  back  through  the  breeching, 
it  is  liable  to  come  out  and  fall  down 
When  the  reins  are  unsnapped,  hang 
them  back  on  the  hooks  with  the  traces, 
and  they  will  never  get  stepped  on.  The 
hook  will  be  stiffer  if  the  wire  be  dou¬ 
bled,  and  then  the  ends  can  be  twisted 
around  the  turret  to  fasten  it.  I  was 
so  used  to  the  old  way  that  I  did  not 
think  this  any  improvement  when  told 
of  it,  but  after  ours  had  been  on  a  month, 

1  could  not  feel  satisfied  until  a  lost  one 
had  been  replaced. 

Barley  Awns. 

W.,  Tyrone,  Pa.— Barley  is  the  first 
grain  that  men  cultivated  for  food  when 
they  began  to  till  the  soil  ;  at  least,  so 
the  earliest  records  intimate.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  nourishing.  The  soldiers  of 
.Julius  Cajsar  subdued  all  before  them  on 
rations  of  barley  alone,  and  that  sup¬ 
plied  to  them  in  the  whole  grain,  with 
no  addition  but  water,  and  no  condiment 
but  the  words  and  presence  of  their  great 
leader.  They  were  fed  like  horses,  and 
fought  like  dragons.  A  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  grain  is  its  very  long 
awns,  which  show  no  tendency  to  dis¬ 
appear.  Two  Austrian  naturalists  — 
Zoebl  and  Mikosh — undertook  lately  to 
try  to  discover  what  purpose  these  awns 
subserve,  and  their  microscopic  observa¬ 
tion  showed  that  each  was  a  transporta¬ 
tion  shaft  through  which  the  swelling 
grain  gave  off  more  rapidly  the  water  in 
which  the  material  for  the  building  of  it 
was  conveyed  (from  the  leaves)  to  the  ear. 
In  order  to  measure  the  amount  of  water 
transpired  in  this  way,  similar  green 
ears  were  placed  in  two  glasses  of  water, 
the  one  retaining  the  awns  and  the  other 
deprived  of  them.  The  water  in  both 
was  covered  with  a  sheet  of  oil  to  cut 
off  all  direct  evaporation  from  the 
water,  and  each  glass  then  weighed  on  a 
delicate  balance.  On  weighing  again, 
after  24  hours,  it  was  found  that  the 
awnless  ears  had  parted  in  that  time 
with  only  1.5  grams  of  water,  while 
those  retaining  their  awns  gave  off  7.3 
grams.  It  is  obvious  how  much  more 
rapidly  the  gi’ains  can  fill  with  this 
apparatus  for  carrying  off  the  water 
out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  it  arrives  with 
its  burden  of  matei-ial,  and  it  is  an  often 
observed  fact  that  ears  with  the  fullest 
awns  have  the  heaviest  grains.  Nothing 
is  said  in  the  report  made  to  the  Vienna 
Academy  of  Science  about  the  l’aspy,  ad¬ 


hesive  and  motive  hooks  that  are  such  an 
especial  feature  of  barley  awns.  One 
would  like  to  have  some  ci-edit  in  the 
way  of  usefulness  to  set  against  their 
very  disagreeable  points. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr. 


HIGH  CLASS  SEEDS. 


k 


IMPORTERS  OF 


Dutch 

AND 

French 


Bulbous  Roots 


HYACINTHS,  TULIPS,  DAFFODILS, 

LILY  OK  THK  VALLEY  PIPS,  ADRATUM  and  all  other 

JAPAN  LILIES,  BERMUDA  EASTER  LILIES,  TUBEROSES,  &e. 


A  Good  Appetite 


Indicates  a  healthy  condition  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  lack  of  it  shows  that  the 
stomach  and  digestive  oi’gans  are  weak 
and  debilitated.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  has 
wonderful  power  to  tone  and  strengthen 
these  organs  and  to  ci’eate  an  appetite. 
By  doing  this  it  restoi-es  the  body  to 
health  and  prevents  attacks  of  disease. 


Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 


Is  the  only  true  blood  purifier  prominent¬ 
ly  in  the  public  eye  to-day.  #1;  six  for  $5. 


T-Tnnrl’c:  Pillc  are  tasteless,  mild,  effect 
J.1UUU  a  I  Illis  ive  A11  druggists.  25c. 


STRAWBERRIES’ 


’OT-GROWN. 
8.  H.  WARREN, 
Weston,  Mass. 


Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  Mailed  Free  on  Application. 


J.M.THORBURN  &  Co.  15  JOHN  ST.NewYork 


TRIUMPH 


The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEAC 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  I’EACII, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 
Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 


For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  non.)  We  will  send  out  Beautifully  TUu».  Catnlopue  with 
the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  «{  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Fvviperor  Peach  June  Hud  b] 


mail,  postpaid, lor  10c.  JOS. II.  BLACK,  SON  «fc  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Ilightstown,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES 

POT-OROWN 


NEXT  SEASON 
FROM  OUB 


PLANTS. 

Plants  and  Vines  of  every  description  and  variety.  All  grown  under  my  own 
supervision.  Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list,  now  ready, 
mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL  N.  Y. 


LORENTZ 

PEACH. 


FRUIT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES, 
ORNAMENTALS,  Crates  &.  Baskets. 


“They  SURPASS  all  othcru” 
says  E.  S.  Carman,  B.  N.  Y.,  and 
H.  E.  Vanueman,  U.  S.  Dept. 


NEW  FKtJITS  n  specialty.  Buy  direct. 
Don’t  pay  double  prices.  Illus.  Catalogue  Free. 


ELDORADO 

BLACKBERRY. 

REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


BULBS 


PHLOXES. 

PEONIES. 


Superb  Collections.  Low  Prices.  Catalogue  free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries.  UOCUESTEK,  N.  Y 


If  You 
Want  a 


PEACH 


Plum,  Pear, 


•,  Apple,  Cherry 

chard,  or  anything  in  the  way  of  Small  Fruits, 


Quince  Or- 


Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs,  Japan,  Hol¬ 
land  or  other  Bulbs,  write  us  your  wants,  and 
we  will  quote  you  low  prices.  Everything  of  the 
best— for  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park, 
Street,  Garden  and  Conservatory.  Millions  of 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Boses,  Vines,  Bulbs.  Plants,  etc. 


PRICK  LIST  AND  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

42nd  Year.  1.000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses 

THE  ST0RRS&  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINES VILLE,  OHIO. 


Japan  Plums,  Standard 
Pear  and  Peach  Trees, 


The  distinguishing  feature 
of  our  stock  is  its  superior 
quality.  Stock  grown  at 
Geneva,  N.Y.  1,000,000  Donald 
Elmira  Asparagus  Boots,  all 
northern  grown.  Send  postal 
sfe-  for  descriptive  price  list. 

'V  Tf'  WHITING  NURSERY  CO., 
Uoxbury,  Mass. 


PEACH  TREES. 


300,000  now  ready  for  fall  sales.  Buds  furnished 
at  low  prices.  Twenty-page  Catalogue  kkek. 

SCARLET  CLOVER  SEED  FOR  SALE. 

J.  G.  HARRISON  &  SONS,  -  -  BERLIN,  MD. 


450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Grapes.^, iiallXYiilts, etc.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Dene,  price  list  free.  LEWIS  JtOKSCH,  Fredonla,  A.  1. 


Plant  the  Best  Currants 


WHITE  IMPERIAL  excels  all  others  in  quality 
for  a  fine  table  currant. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  combines  qualities  that 
make  it  the  most  valuable  market  and  table  Red 
Currant  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  For 
prices  apply  to 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  * 


THE  BRANDYWINE 


STRAWBERRY 


has  now  produced  a  full-crop  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
season.  Plants  ready  July  16,  that  with  care  will 
make  a  good  matted  row  for  next  season’s  fruiting. 
For  prices  address  the  originator, 

EDWARD  T.  INGRAM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


'wheat  leads  ALL  ll 


^  100,000  Farmers  are  now  cutting  or  have  cropped  } 

#  but  8  to  16  bushels  Winter  Wheat  per  acre  thisK 
^  year.  That  is  too  bad.  Prices  are  too  high  for  L 

J'  such  poor  crops.  Here  is  a  secret.  You  can  crop  f 
in  1890,  .20,  40  yea,  60  bushels  per  acre  from  Salzer’s  ^ 
New  Wheat,  Red  UroNM  of  the  North  !  Weare  ) 

}the  largest  growers  of  grass  seeds  for  fall  sowing,  L 
Wheats,  Potatoes  and  Vegetable  Seeds  in  Amer-  C 
_  ica.  Catalogue  and  sample  of  this  wheat  wonder  ? 
J  free  if  you  mention  liurnl  New-  Yorker.  f 

\.l«hn  A.SalzerSeed  Co.,  LaCroHne,WiK.^ 
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NEW  WHEATS. 


Jones’  Wheats  are  giving  the  largest  yields  in  all 
sections.  It  will  pay  you  to  sow  them  this  fall. 
Send  for  descriptive  price  list  to  A.  N.  JONES, 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  formerly  of  Le  Roy,  N  Y. 


WINTER  OATS. 


o  We  offer  a  limited  quantity  of  Virginia  Winter  Oats 
for  Seed  at  00  cents  per  bushel. 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO..  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


VIRGINIA  WINTER  OATS 


for  Sale.  A  nice 
lot  of  these  oats 
I  raised  myself.  Will  warrant  them  pure  and  clean. 
Will  stand  any  winter.  Aide  Dillard,  Old  Church, Va. 


SEEDS 


CLOVER,  ALSIKE, 
TIMOTHY. 


WE  BUY.  Send  samples  for  our  bids. 

WE  SELL.  Every  quality.  Our  samples  free. 

The  Whitney-Noyes  Seed  Co., 

Sepeialists  in  Seed  Cleaning.  BINGHAMTON,  NY 


Clover  and  Timothy  Seed. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER,  Northern  Home-grown ;  TIM¬ 
OTHY  Seed.  Early  WHITE  RUSSIAN  Seed  Wheat 
WINTER  OATS.  Siberian  Rye.  Spinach,  and  all  kinds 
of  Seeds  for  Fall  Sowing  at  Grower’s  prices.  New 
crop  seeds.  Write  for  Special  Wholesale  Prices. 


State  quantity  wanted.  Hulb  and  Seed  Catalogue  free. 
FRANK  U.  BATTLES,  Seed  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y 

DON’T  BUY  CRIMSON  CLOVER 


until  you  have  read  the  most  complete  treatise  ever 
printed.  Tells  you  what  seed  is  hardy ;  how  and  when 
to  sow;  how  to  succeed  in  dry  weather. 

Full  particulars  free. 

J.  A.  KVERITT,  Seedsman,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


The  largest  handler 

_ _ of  American- 

grown  Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States, 
is  JOSEPH  E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Del.  Write  for  prices. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED — Buy  of  the  grower 
to  be  sure  of  getting  guaranteed  home-grown. 
No.  1,  recleaued,  $8.60  per  bu.,  sacked.  Send  check 
with  order.  WYNKOOP  BROS.,  Milford,  Del. 


ORIOLE ««» IDEAL 


Two  best  early  new  but  well-tried 

STRAWBERRIES. 


Description,  history  and  price  free.  Also  low  prices 
on  all  Strawberries;  M  1LLKK  and  other  Raspber¬ 
ries  and  Blackberries. 

SLA YM AKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del 


> 
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Editor  Chamberlain’s  judgment,  as 
expressed  in  the  Ohio  Farmer  of  August 
22,  is  that  his  Sir  William  potatoes  will 
yield  fully  50  per  cent  more  than  an 
average  of  all  his  other  varieties,  includ¬ 
ing  It.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  Empire  State,  State 
of  Maine,  Morning  Star,  Monroe  Seed¬ 
ling,  Beauty  of  Ilebron,  Freeman,  Burr’s 
No.  1,  Vaughan,  Golden  Wonder,  etc. 
The  tubers  are  white,  oval;  eyes  few  and 
not  sunken  ;  mealy,  of  good  quality,  and 
an  ideal  market  potato.  We  tried  this 
potato  in  1891  and  1892.  It  gave  us  a 
heavy  yield  both  seasons.  Mr.  It.  D. 
Burr,  of  23  State  Street,  Gloversville,  N. 
Y.,  wrote  us  that  “it is  a  sport  of  the 
White  Elephant,”  but  it  has  little  in 
common  with  it  as  to  shape.  The  flesh 
is  white  and  nearly  of  the  best . 

J.  W.  Kerr,  of  Denton,  Md.,  sends  us 
a  perfect  specimen  of  a  summer  apple 
which,  after  a  deal  of  investigation,  has 
been  identified  by  W.  A.  Taylor,  United 
States  Pomologist,  as  the  same  variety 
described  in  Downing’s  First  Appendix 
as  Summer  King.  It  was  first  called,  as 
noted  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Division  of  Pomology,  Bounty. 
Scions  were  sent  to  Mr.  Kerr  in  1884, 
under  the  name  of  Kentucky  Summer 
Queen,  but  he  was  unable  to  find  any 
work  or  catalogue  containing  that  name, 
and  there  being  entirely  too  many  Sum¬ 
mer  Queens  already,  the  division  sug¬ 
gested  a  change  of  name  and  re-christened 
it  Bounty. 

The  Summer  King  is  a  magnificent 
apple,  if  we  may  judge  it  from  this 
specimen.  A  dark,  rich  color,  striped  in 
part  with  lighter  red,  and  well  covered 
with  distinct,  whitish  dots.  It  meas¬ 
ures  just  10%  inches  in  circumference 
one  way,  and  10  inches  the  other,  being 
somewhat  oblate.  The  stem  cavity  and 
the  calyx  basin  are  medium  as  to  depth, 
and  perfectly  regular.  The  flesh  is 
nearly  white,  juicy  and  so  nearly  be¬ 
tween  the  two  that  it  can  be  called 
neither  sweet  nor  acid.  Both  the  flesh 
and  skin  are  very  firm,  and  we  would 
say  that  the  Summer  King  might  well 
control  the  market  at  this  season . 

We  have  had  the  Green  Mountain 
grape  since  1889.  Vines  were  sent  to  us 
by  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  New  Canaan, 
Conn.  The  more  we  see  of  it,  the  more 
we  like  it.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
now  that  it  is  the  earliest,  and  for  the 
earliest,  the  best  white  grape  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge.  The  berries 
were  ripe  at  the  Rural  Grounds  this  sea¬ 
son  August  20.  It  is  not  at  its  best 
there.  The  berries  do  not  grow  so  large, 
the  vine  itself  is  not  so  vigorous  as  else¬ 
where.  This  may  be  because  the  vines 
were  set  in  places  where  other  kinds 
had  grown  for  years  A  little  fertilizer 
or  manure  might  have  increased  both 
the  size  of  the  berry  and  the  vigor  of  the 
vine.  The  quality  is  pure,  refreshing  ; 
there  is  no  pulp,  the  seeds  are  small,  the 
skin  thin,  yet  firm.  Of  what  other  grape 
ripening  so  early,  may  this  fairly  be 
said  ? 

We  have,  as  our  readers  know,  the 
Early  Ohio,  which  ripens  about  the  same 
time.  But  the  berries  are  sour,  the  flesh 
tough.  It  is  an  absolutely  worthless 
variety,  and  in  parallel  columns  we  would 
like  to  have  repeated  what  was  claimed 
for  it  when  introduced,  and  a  consensus 
of  opinion  from  those  who  have  fruited  it. 

Well,  we  said  that  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  ripened  August  20.  That  is  true.  A 
few  imperfect  bunches  ripened.  The 
rest  were  destroyed  by  the  tornado 
itself,  and  by  the  immense  hailstones 
that  battered  the  bunches.  We  have  87 
different  kinds  of  grapes  at  present. 
Before  the  tornado,  they  were  more 
heavily  laden  than  during  any  other  sea¬ 
son  during  our  20  years  of  vineyard  ex¬ 
perience.  This  seemed  to  be  due  to  two 


causes  :  First,  the  frosts  which  usually 
occur  while  the  vines  are  in  bloom,  did 
no  harm.  Second,  and  chiefly,  to  the 
fact,  as  hitherto  mentioned,  the  rose 
bugs,  though  fully  as  numerous  as  dur¬ 
ing  other  seasons,  seemed  to  get  all  the 
food  they  needed  from  other  plants,  such 
as  spiraeas,  viburnums,  magnolias,  etc., 
until  the  grapes  were  well  set.  The 
rose  chafer  cares  only  for  the  pollen 
and  the  flowers,  and  never  attacks  grapes 
of  any  size.  Now  there  is  really,  so  far 
as  yet  known,  no  way  of  economically 
fighting  the  rose  chafer.  If  one  has  but 
a  few  vines,  hand-picking  or  buliach 
may  be  resorted  to,  even  though  the 
time  and  trouble  cost  more  than  the 
prospective  crop  may  be  worth.  But  in 
larger  vineyards,  there  is  really  no  prac¬ 
tical  remedy  when  the  low  present  price 
of  grapes  is  considered. 

If,  then,  we  were  setting  a  new  vine¬ 
yard,  or  if  we  desired  to  protect  the  old 
vineyard,  we  would  try  surrounding  it 
and  intermingling  with  the  vines,  plants 
that  bloom  with  the  grape  that  bear 
flowers  which  the  chafer  prefers  to  those 
of  the  grape.  The  rose  chafer  has  very 
decided  preferences,  so  that  it  will  de¬ 
vour  all  the  food  that  it  most  relishes 
before  it  will  attack  less  palatable  food. 
This  is  seen  even  among  different  kinds 
of  grapes.  For  example,  it  will  destroy 
every  flower  of  the  Berckmans,  and  even 
eat  the  thin,  smooth  leaves  before  it  will 
take  up  with  the  pure  Labruscas.  So, 
too,  they  prefer  the  early-blooming 
spiraeas,  viburnums  (especially  Lanta- 
noides)  and  early-blooming  magnolias. . . 

On  June  29,  the  Stubenraneh  Fruit 
Company  of  Mexia,  Tex.,  forwarded  us 
by  express,  a  small  box  of  the  new  Car¬ 
man  peach.  The  Company  remarked  at 
the  time  that  they  could  not  hope  that 
these  peaches  would  reach  us  in  good 
condition,  owing  to  the  excessively  wet 
weather  they  had  had  for  two  months 
previously.  The  peaches  were  received, 
however,  in  perfect  condition,  the  qual¬ 
ity  being  far  better  than  any  peaches  in 
the  market  at  that  time  ;  indeed,  we 
have  not  seen  any  up  to  the  present, 
August  28,  that  seemed  to  us  in  all  ways 
so  enjoyable.  The  time  of  ripening,  the 
Company  inform  us,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  Early  Rivers.  The 
latter,  however,  were  all  of  them  rot¬ 
ting.  The  original  tree,  for  the  second 
year,  was  so  loaded  with  fruit  that  it  re¬ 
quired  props  to  prevent  the  branches 
from  breaking.  We  were  favored  with 
a  photograph  of  the  tree  showing  the 
immense  quantity  of  fruit  it  was  carry¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  somewhat  indistinct 
for  reproduction.  Fig.  195,  page  61(5 
shows  15  peaches  to  a  fraction  over  one 
foot  of  branch.  Several  of  the  speci¬ 
mens  showed  severe  hail  marks,  but  in 
spite  of  this  breaking  of  the  skin  while 
the  peaches  were  growing,  and  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  rain  for  the  previous  two 
months  and  during  the  time  of  ripening, 
no  rot  whatever  appeared  on  any  of  the 
fruit.  The  Carman  is  a  large  peach,  and 
of  very  distinct  form,  growing  conical 
towards  the  tip,  giving  it  quite  the  shape 
of  the  Abundance  plum.  The  company 
is  propagating  this  peach  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  introduction,  the  method  of  in¬ 
troduction  not  yet  having  been  fully 
determined  upon.  We,  of  course,  know 
nothing  of  how  it  will  thrive  away  from 
its  native  home.  Judging,  however, 
from  its  remarkable  shipping  qualities, 
by  the  delicacy  of  the  coloring  of  the 
skin,  by  its  size  and  earliness,  it  would 
be  well  worthy  of  trial  in  any  part  of 
the  country  where  the  peach  thrives.  . . . 

We  have  received  three  quarts  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  winter  oats  which  weigh  just 
47  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Mr.  Taylor 
writes  us  that  he  thinks  that,  mixed  with 
Crimson  clover  for  green  food,  they 
would  prove  a  success  if  the  oats  were 
sown  thinly.  He  has  found  common 
Red  clover  and  oats  to  make  an  excellent 
hay.  The  hay  would  have  been  better 
except  that  the  oats  grew  too  ripe  before 
the  clover  was  ready  to  cut . 


ARMSTRONG  A  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 

New  York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. 

ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNE8T0CK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

J0HNT. LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL, 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 
SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
ULSTER, 

New  York. 

UNION.  “ 


You  May 

not  want  to  paint  your  house  white,  buit 
that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  use 
Pure  White  Lead,  which  makes  the  best 
paint,  and  can  be  easily  tinted  to  the  color 
desired  by  using  the  National  Lead  Co.’s 
tinting  colors,  prepared  expressly  for  this 
purpose.  To  be  sure  that  you  get  Pure 
White  Lead,  examine  the  brands.  Those 
in  the  margin  are  genuine. 

For  color-card  and  pamphlet — sent  free 
— address 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


Corn  Fodder  SWT 

this  year.  Cut  It  quick  and  cheaply  with 

The  Scientific 
Corn  Harvester 


Safety  Shafts 


Hinged 
Wings 

Best  on 
Earth 

Because  It  Is 


Safety 

Seats 

Adjustable 


EASIEST  to  HANDLE, 
SAFEST  to  OPERATE, 
HANDIEST  to  STORE  AWAY. 


PEASE’S  SORTING  MACHINE 


For  Potatoes, 
Apples,  Onions,  Etc. 

Will  save  you  time  and 
labor  and  reduce  ex¬ 
pense  50  per  cent. 
Capacity,  100  Bushels 
per  hour. 

Great  Durability. 
Every  Machine 

Warranted. 
Also  Wire  and  Fork 
Scoops. 

Send  for  circular  and  testimonials  to 


FR  TDtT  A  Ctr  510  S.  Clint 
.  J_».  A  l_noL,,  K0CHK8TKI 


oil  St,., 
KR.  N.Y. 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  onlv  press  awarded  medal 
and  dipfoma  at  World’s  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG.C0.  No. 4  Main  St. 

Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


Will  save  many  times  cost  In  one  season.  We 
have  several  styles,  prices  just  right.  Send  for  cata. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO.,  Springfield, O. 


SDAISY  CORN  HARVESTER 


The  Daley  No.  6  Complete  with  Levers,  Seats,  Front 
and  Bear  Steel  Wheels  Light  and  Durable.  Wheels  and 
Seats  Adjustable.  The  Only  Harvester  made  having 
Levers  to  open  and  close  the  Cutting  Wings.  Don't 
liny  a  DANGEROUS  HINGED  WING  Harvester 
and  Kill  your  Horse.  Accidents  Unknown  with  the 
Daisy.  Made  In  7  different  Styles.  Write  for  Circulars 
and  Prices  to  the 

A.  W.  BUTT IMPL’T CO., 48 Euclid  Ave., Springfield. 0 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


Cider  Machinery.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATORS 

and  CIDER  MILLS 


— — — — —  BUST,  CHEAPEST  and 
Most  Reliable  on  tho  market.  Catalogue  free. 


WM.  STAHL  EVAPORATOR  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


11  TUP  f'R  iVrFB"  Eor  family  use.  Cheapest  in  the 
1  llxj  uilmHiLm  market.  $3,  $6  and  $8.  Circular 
EASTERN  MEG.  CO.,  267  S.  6th  St.,  Philu.,  Pa 


E 


VAPORATING  FRUIT 

Complete  rlgH  for  gllt-e<!gu  work  uutl  big  protUa, 
AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Box  407,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


CYCLONE  FENCE 

Mr  U n (y  cannot  push  the  Cy- 
1  nu&  clone  together  and 
slide  under  like  he  could  If  we 
used  No.  15  cross  wires,  nor 
can  hecrawl  through  between  the 
wireslike  he  could  If  we  used  only 
lour  or  live  pickets  to  the  rod. 


CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE 
FENCE  COMPANY. 
HOLLY.  MICH. 


FARMER’S 


SAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
Hay  Presses  &  WaterWheels 
DELOACH  MILL  MFC.  CO..  Box  m.  Atlanta.  Ga 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours.  For  gas.  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2.r>00  feot  9 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines  tools,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc  Free 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron.O. 


PLAYING  HOC. 


Our  agents  have  been  accused  of  gobbling 
up  the  best  trade  In  a  very  hoggish  way.  Re¬ 
cently  they  Imitated  the  animal  In  a  still 
more  realistic  manner.  One  17(5  lb.  agent  de 
dared  he  could  crawl  through  any  wire  fence 
where  stays  are  not  nearer  than  2  1-2  ft.  This 
statement  published  In  our  monthly  paper 
has  set  others  going  and  now  bets  are  made 
and  won  by  Page  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  owners 
of  wide-mouthed  fences. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
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d  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24  to  58  inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry  Carden  and  Kabbib  Fence;  Steel  Ga.es, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  ItailsiTree.Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DcKALB  FENCE  CO.,  \  7  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


NO  OTHER 

Woven  Wire  Fence 

for  farm  purposes  combines  so  many  points  of 
merit  as  the  KEYSTONE. 

Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Go., 

No.  49  Locust  St.,  TREMONT,  ILL. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10J4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Aa  vertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
oflice  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 

able  10  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14,  1895. 


M.  Ckawford  is  always  interesting  when  he  writes 
of  fruits  and  their  culture.  In  his  article  this  week, 
(page  (515),  on  the  proper  treatment  of  strawberry 
plants  after  fruiting,  we  think  that  he  has  given  the 
wisest  something  to  think  about.  You  remember  that 
he  told  us  last  spring  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  we 
snould  not  pick  strawberries  all  through  August  and 
September  ! 

© 

The  series  of  articles  on  “  Distribution  of  Wealth,” 
is  interrupted  this  week  to  give  space  to  reports  of  two 
great  fairs.  Speaking  of  wealth  distribution,  we  believe 
that  at  least  $25,000  in  hard-earned  cash  went  into  the 
pockets  of  the  fakirs  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
alone.  There  was  not  a  gambling  device  on  the 
grounds,  either.  That  is  a  waste  of  good  money. 
Who  is  responsible  for  it  ? 

© 

Light  tricycle  wagons  begin  to  appear  on  the  city 
streets.  One  wheel  in  front  serves  for  steering.  There 
is  a  long  body  on  which  sets  a  large  basket  or  hamper 
containing  large  parcels  for  delivery.  A  rider  sits 
behind  and  drives  it  about  from  house  to  house — 
quicker,  easier,  cheaper  and  neater  than  an  express 
wagon  would  do  it.  You  would  better  get  over  your 
prejudice  against  the  wheel,  right  off. 

O 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  attacked  the  managers  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Fair  for  the  great  number  of 
fake”  and  gambling  shows  permitted  on  the  ground. 
We  are  very  glad  to  state  that  this  year’s  exhibition 
was  cleaner  than  for  many  years  past.  Last  year 
alone  the  managers  were  offered  $8,000  cash  down  by 
the  owners  of  one  gambling  device  who  wished  to  ex¬ 
hibit  their  games.  That  gives  a  faint  idea  of  the 
profit  these  gentry  expect — and  receive, 

© 

We  notice  that  many  of  the  agricultural  papers  are 
printing  a  letter  from  a  man  in  Michigan  who  tells  of 
the  beauties  of  Crimson  clover,  and  then  goes  on  to 
offer  to  send  a  lot  of  seed  free.  These  papers  must 
feel  cheap  when  they  see  the  same  letters  appearing, 
word  for  word,  in  a  dozen  sheets  !  We  are  glad  to 
see  an  interest  taken  in  this  clover — though  it  is  about 
two  years  behind  time — but  such  an  old-time  fake  as 
this  free  package  of  seed  business,  is  too  much. 

Q 

On  September  4,  Mr.  Ilale  showed  the  writer,  in 
his  Connecticut  orchard,  a  large  basket  of  fine 
Elberta  peaches.  He  claims  that  this  is  the  first  full 
basket  of  this  fine  variety  ripened  at  the  North. 
These  peaches  were  ripened  in  a  singular  way.  Ey 
accident,  the  tree  was  girdled  by  a  wire  put  about 
the  limbs  to  prevent  a  bad  crack  in  the  body.  This 
girdling,  as  in  the  case  of  grapes,  hastened  the  ripen¬ 
ing  so  that  the  peaches  on  this  tree  were  at  least  10 
days  ahead  of  the  other  trees.  We  shall  have  more 
to  say  about  this  singular  thing  a  little  later. 

© 

Farmers  in  parts  of  Missouri  and  other  Western 
States,  are  somewhat  wrought  up  over  the  action  of  a 
manufacturing  house  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  bringing 
suits  for  infringement  of  patent  on  corn  harvesters. 
These  farmers  have  been  making  and  using  home¬ 
made  corn  cutters  for  a  number  of  years.  Now  an 
agent  of  the  company  appears  and  brings  suit  to  make 
these  farmers  pay  a  royalty.  So  far  as  we  can  learn, 
the  principle  on  which  these  sled  cutters  run  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  farmers  long  before  the  manufacturers  had 
it  patented — if  in  fact  they  have  ever  done  so.  The 
farmers  who  are  using  sled  cutters  of  their  own  make 


should  combine  and  make  a  test  case.  A  suit  has 
been  brought  against  Mr.  J.  G.  Eurckhardt,  of  Eethel, 
Mo.,  and  we  suggest  that  those  who  have  made  these 
machines  write  him  and  help  bring  out  all  the  facts. 
This  is  a  case  where  “  combination  ”  can  be  made 
practically  useful. 

© 

The  more  we  visit  the  farms  of  successful  breeders 
of  live  stock,  the  more  are  we  impressed  with  the 
utter  impossibility  of  prescribing  any  certain  ration 
to  secure  best  results.  We  ask  dairymen,  poultrymen, 
and  others  what  they  feed,  and  in  what  proportions. 
They  tell  us  what  they  usually  feed,  and  in  “about” 
what  proportions  ;  but  what  they  might  call  a  regu¬ 
lar  ration,  is  varied  widely  according  to  the  season, 
the  condition  of  the  animals,  the  effect  of  the  feed, 
the  relative  cheapness  of  different  feeds,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  different  animals.  Successful 
business  feeders  are  on  the  lookout  for  cheaper  feeds 
that  may  supplement  the  regular  rations.  Seldom 
will  one  of  them  give  an  unmodified  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  his  manner  of  feeding. 

© 

Some  weeks  ago  we  told  our  readers  about  the  plan 
of  shipping  perishable  products  in  “sterilized  air” 
instead  of  in  refrigerator  cars.  Dr.  Perkins,  who  in¬ 
vented  the  sterilized  air  method,  sends  us  this  note  : 

A  copy  of  the  New  York  Times  has  come  to  my  notice,  with  an 
article  regarding  California  fruit  and  fruit  shipments.  The  charge 
is  made  that  the  fruit,  especially  peaches,  is  void  of  flavor.  The 
writer  says.  “  They,”  the  California  fruitmakers  “  make  a  toler¬ 
able  imitation  of  a  peach,  such  as  is  also  made  by  workers  in 
wax.  But  it  is  still  Dead  Sea  fruit,  that  tempts  the  eye  but  turns 
to  ashes  on  the  lips.”  This  is  all  true;  but  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
fruit,  it  is  in  the  present  method  of  shipment.  Refrigeration  will 
destroy  the  flavor  of  any  delicate,  perishable  product.  California 
peaches  in  their  own  home  are  full  flavored,  royal  and  cannot  be 
excelled.  It  is  possible  to  put  them  into  the  Eastern  market  in 
perfection. 

Certainly  the  California  peach,  as  it  now  reaches  the 
Eastern  markets,  is  worthless  for  eating  out  of  the 
hand  where  one  can  obtain  fruit  from  Delaware,  New 
Jersey  or  New  England.  The  “  sterilized  air”  process 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  improvement  on  icing,  but  we 
doubt  whether  it  will  ever  make  California  peaches 
popular  in  the  East. 

G 

Prof.  Hopkins,  of  the  West  Virginia  Station,  has 
made  some  valuable  experiments  to  determine  the 
“  different  varieties  of  Timothy  grass.”  At  the  recent 
meeting  of  agricultural  scientists,  he  showed  some  re¬ 
markable  specimens.  He  finds  a  great  difference  in 
the  time  these  different  specimens  mature.  Some  of 
them  are  a  month  later  than  others.  This  is  excellent 
work,  and  ought  to  be  continued.  An  earlier-matur- 
ing  Timothy  would  fit  far  better  with  Medium  clover 
than  the  crop  as  ordinarily  grown,  and  if  there  are 
differences  in  maturing,  there  are  also  differences  in 
quality  and  yielding  capacity.  Many  of  our  readers 
have  discovered  differences  of  hardiness  and  yield  in 
the  samples  grown  from  their  Crimson  clover  seed. 
They  realize  that  the  best  way  to  continue  the  good 
qualities  is  to  plant  the  seeds  of  the  sub-varieties 
that  produce  them.  Prof.  Redding  gives  us  the  same 
idea  this  week  in  his  plan  of  transplanting  the  few 
plants  of  winter  oats  that  survived  the  winter.  He 
hopes,  in  this  way,  to  find  a  peculiarly  hardy  strain 
of  oats.  In  fact,  this  Timothy  seed  matter  is  but 
carrying  to  a  still  finer  point  the  careful  selection 
that  has  developed  the  useful  qualities  in  all  our 
plants  and  animals. 

© 

Our  readers  know  the  “  Preservaline  Company.” 
We  have  scored  them  repeatedly  as  the  sponsors  for 
that  “filthy  milkman’s  makeshift.”  They  need  scor¬ 
ing  again  for  a  mean  and  worthless  trick  they  are 
trying  to  play  on  dairymen.  A  year  or  so  ago,  Prof. 
E.  H.  Farrington  devised  what  he  called  an  alkaline 
tablet  for  determining  the  amount  of  acid  in  milk  or 
cream.  It  is  a  helpful  device,  as  it  is  accurate  and 
will  show  when  cream  is  “ripened”  sufficiently  for 
churning.  Now  the  “  Preservaline  Company”  come 
forward  with  what  they  call  “  Alkaline  tabs”  or 
“The  new  way  of  testing  the  acidity  of  milk  and 
cream.”  The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  people 
sent  50  cents  for  a  set  of  these  “tabs”  and  this  is  what 
they  say ; 

It  consisted  of  four  packages  of  paper  discs,  each  about  the 
size  of  an  old  style  copper  cent,  made  of  filter  paper,  in  a  blue 
box,  two  packages  square  paper  in  a  pink  box,  one  glass  of  about 
10  cc  capacity,  and  one  small  glass  bottle  ;  the  directions  inti¬ 
mated  that  each  paper  disc  represented  0.1  acidity  when  added  to 
the  small  glassful  of  milk  or  cream,  together  with  two  of  the 
squares  of  paper,  the  whole  to  be  well  shaken  in  the  long  glass 
bottle.  The  acidity  of  the  sample  of  milk  or  cream  is  measured 
by  counting  the  number  of  round  papers  required  to  get  a  pink 
color  in  the  sample  tested. 

A  sample  of  milk  tested  at  the  Station  showed  by  a 
standard  chemical  test  0.2  per  cent  of  acid — yet  it  re¬ 
quired  six  of  the  “  tabs”  to  give  the  pink  color. 
Repeated  tests  showed  that  the  “  tabs”  varied  so  that 
some  had  onlj*  half  the  alkali  of  others.  For  accurate 
results,  they  are  of  no  value.  This  “Company”  stole 


all  it  dared  to  of  an  honest  name,  and  then  failed  to 
give  a  uniform  product.  That  is  what  one  might  ex¬ 
pect  from  people  who  will  sell  powdered  borax  as  a 
milk  preservative. 

© 

Western  men  are  often  astonished  at  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  town  libraries.  These  fine  buildings  are  situated 
in  a  central  part  of  the  town,  and  often  contain  a  re¬ 
markable  collection  of  books.  A  few  years  ago,  a 
wealthy  farmer,  without  children,  left  his  entire 
property  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  library  in 
the  town  of  his  birth.  That  was  a  noble  charity — it 
will  benefit  a  dozen  generations.  What  more  lasting 
monument  could  man  ask  for  ?  Is  there  a  public 
library  in  your  town  ?  Why  not  ?  Waiting  for  some 
one  to  start  it  ?  We  nominate  you  for  starter. 

© 

Not  long  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  inserted  an  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  city  clerk  who  was  troubled  with  “pen 
palsy  ’  so  that  he  could  not  write.  He  wanted  a  place 
in  the  country  where  he  could  work  for  his  board. 
Now  he  is  back  in  the  city  and  writes  again  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  difficulty  I  have  in  writing,  prevents  my  resuming  my  occu¬ 
pation.  Our  family  physician,  whom  I  consulted  to-day,  says 
that  work  on  a  farm  (or  its  equivalent)  for  a  year,  or  at  least,  six 
months,  is  the  only  probable  way  of  cure.  I  notice  articles  on 
dairying  and  buttermaking,  and  that  a  young  man  of  the  right 
kind  can  make  an  honest  living  by  it,  and  have  his  services  in 
demand.  Wouldn’t  this  be  a  field  for  me  ?  Is  it  not  honest,  use¬ 
ful  and  worthy  such  talent  as  I  could  bring  to  it  ?  The  city  is 
overcrowded,  and  the  most  of  us  hold  our  positions  rather  by  pre¬ 
occupancy  than  by  merit.  I  have  about  $1,000  between  me  and 
want;  would  you  counsel  me  to  spend  some  of  it  now  in  taking  a 
dairy  course,  and  then  getting  employment  in  some  creamery  ? 
What  school  would  you  suggest  in  such  a  case?  What  would  be 
the  cost,  etc.  ?  For  years  I  have  sought  some  occupation  that  is 
at  once  useful,  honorable  and  stable,  and  one  adapted  to  such 
powers  as  I  possess;  and  I  would  be  happy  to  find  such  before  it 
is  too  late. 

There  is  a  singular  thing — a  city  man  desirous  of 
learning  the  scientific  side  of  dairying  so  that  he  may 
make  a  living  at  it.  VVe  believe  that  his  plan  is  a 
sensible  one,  and  that  he  can  make  a  success  of  it. 
What  he  says  about  city  life  is  all  too  true.  The  only 
chance  in  dairying  these  days  is  “up  top” — but  where 
are  the  young  men  bred  on  the  farm  that  they  do  not 
crowd  the  ranks  of  skilled  dairymen  as  city  youths 
have  crowded  the  ranks  of  clerks  ? 

G 

BREVITIES. 

Old  Hoppy-go-limpy  goes  stumping  along; 

His  back  may  be  weak  but  his  heart  is  full  strong, 

He  doesn’t  go  bitterly  sipping  life’s  dregs, 

Because  fate  has  shortened  his  pace  and  his  legs. 

Old  Grabein,  the  miser,  sits  up  in  his  chair, 

And  thinks — “How  I  pity  that  chap,  I  declare; 

He’s  tainted  with  poverty  down  to  the  core, 

I’d  buy  him  and  sell  him  a  dozen  times  o’er. 

A  poor,  feeble  cripple,  weak,  worthless  and  sick, 

No  prospect  ahead  of  the  end  of  his  stick.” 

But  Hoppy  forgets  all  his  wants  and  his  woes, 

In  pity  for  Grabein,  the  miser,  who  knows 
No  pleasure  or  comfort,  contentment  or  peace, 

Save  only  what  comes  from  his  money’s  increase. 

Said  Grabem,  “I’d  hate  to  go  crutcliing  that  way, 

And  hobble  through  life  to  my  very  last  day.” 

Said  Hoppy,  “I’d  die  if  I  thought  I  had  sold 
Love’s  share  in  my  heart  for  a  handful  of  gold!” 

Another  star  !  Utah  ! 

Potash  paints  the  peach. 

Let  the  key  note  be  keen. 

Bone  feed  cutters— the  teeth  ! 

Bud  some  blood  on  the  scrub. 

Some  pump  kins — hose  and  nozzle. 

A  beetle  blister  comes  on  the  hand. 

What  is  your  definition  of  drudgery  ? 

A  BOARD  OF  STOCK  HOLDERS— StaUClllOnS. 

The  nutritive  ratio  of  a  grasshopper — page  616. 

A  low-down  wagon  makes  high  spirits  for  the  loader. 

Did  the  hired  man  have  Labor  Day  for  his  own  ?  It  belonged 
to  him ! 

Arizona  is  a  grasshopper  country.  Read  the  poison  plan- 
page  616. 

“  Scrub  sheep  !”  When  you  work  on  a  farm  where  sheep  wash¬ 
ing  prevails. 

Heaven  bless  the  wife  who  keeps  her  husband  straight  with 
righteous  strife. 

Don!t  neglect  “  the  gentle  due  from  Heaven,”  or  the  gentle  do 
of  duty  that  will  settle  it. 

“  Frog  bellies”  is  the  name  Californians  give  to  sun-dried 
prunes  that  will  not  shrivel  properly. 

Has  it  ever  been  proved  that  a  nest  egg  ever  deceives  a  laying 
hen,  or  does  any  good  ?  We  doubt  it. 

If  any  hired  man  desires  to  give  “the  other  side”  of  the  bicycle 
question  (page  616),  our  pages  are  open  to  him. 

The  most  interesting  machine  at  the  fairs  is  the  corn  harvester. 
It  is  going  to  make  more  change  in  farming  than  any  other  new 
device  of  the  past  decade.- 

A  boy  in  DeKalb,  Ill.,  who  has  neither  hands  nor  feet,  has  a 
peculiar  bicycle  that  he  is  able  to  ride  and  guide.  A  good  many 
one-legged  people  are  riding  wheels.  They  beat  crutches. 

People  are  writing  to  ask  whether  that  plan  of  preserving 
grapes  by  alcohol  fumes,  is  practical.  We  can’t  find  an  American 
who  has  tried  it,  but  we  learn  of  a  Californian  who  will  try  it. 

See  what  they  are  doing  at  the  Georgia  Experiment  Station  in 
the  hope  of  getting  winter  oats  that  will  stand  the  winter?  Trans¬ 
planting  the  few  plants  that  pull  through.  That’s  a  good  experi¬ 
ment. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


AN  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR. 

WHAT  IS  IT  FOR  ?  WHAT  SHOULD  IT  BE  ? 

In  giving-  a  “  report  ”  of  the  New  York  State  Fair, 

I  wish  to  start  this  thought — Is  the  farmer's  fair  in¬ 
tended  for  instruction  or  amusement?  What  does 
the  State  appropriate  money  for?  Let’s  see  what 
there  was  to  amuse  and  instruct  at  Syracuse  last  week. 
The  exhibits  were  full  and  very  complete.  I  could 
not  find  a  single  gambling  device  or  a  drunken  man 
on  the  grounds.  For  “amusement,”  however,  the 
managers  admitted  the  most  remarkable  lot  of  foolish 
and  vulgar  side  shows  I  ever  saw. 

Take  first  the  educational  side  :  What  could  the 
average  100-acre  farmer  learn  at  Syracuse?  The  dis¬ 
play  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  was  immense. 

It  overran  the  new  building  and  filled  two  big  tents; 
what  did  it  show  ?  For  example,  take  the  Dibble 
Company’s  great  display  of  potatoes.  There  were 
over  200  varieties — grown  at  the  New  York  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  Many  a  farmer  spent  an  hour  very 
profitably  in  taking  notes  of  the  different  varieties 
that  seemed  suited  to  his  market.  Yet  I  can  see  that 
such  an  exhibit,  without  careful  explanation,  might 
be  very  misleading.  For  example,  I  asked  Mr.  Dibble 
what  four  varieties  of  potatoes  he  would  select  for 
general  use.  He  said : 

••  i  would  not  like  to  say  without  knowing  some¬ 
thing  about  your  soil  and  climate,  the  length  of  your 
season,  tendency  to  drought,  whether  you  plant  on 
sod,  whether  you  use  manure  or  fertilizer,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  things.” 

That  is  the  point  exactly.  Potatoes,  as  well  as 
hens  or  cows  or  sheep,  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
soil  on  which  they  grow.  Some  of  the  largest  and 
finest  of  these  potatoes  might  prove  almost  worthless 
on  your  soil — just  as  a  big  Short-horn  cow  with  a 
yard  of  pedigree  might  prove  a  miserable  failure  on  a 
bushy  New  England  pasture.  For  example,  the  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2  potatoes  in  this  collection  were  small  and 
poor  looking  compared  with  many  other  varieties. 
Why  was  that?  Chiefly  because  they  were  grown  in 
a  hard  clay  soil  better  suited  to  the  others  than  to 
the  No.  2.  A  farmer  selecting  seed  simply  by  the 
appearance  of  these  potatoes,  might  make  a  great 
mistake.  Yet  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  try  the  new 
varieties  on  his  farm  in  order  to  know  what  is  best 
for  his  soil.  Among  other  varieties,  Mr.  Dibble 
showed  a  “  Calico  ” — white  with  blotches  of  red — 
much  like  the  one  discarded  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  some 
years  ago.  While  of  good  quality  and  a  fair  yielder, 
this  Calico  was  of  little  practical  value.  The  market 
will  not  take  it. 

There  were  magnificent  specimens  of  all  ordinary 
vegetables — from  turnips  to  celery.  Each  specimen 
was  undoubtedly  the  pick  of  the  field.  It  did  not 
show  the  average,  but  rather  what  was  possible 
under  the  best  conditions  and  most  careful  selection. 
A  farmer  might  easily  make  a  gi*eat  mistake  if  he 
selected  from  these  specimens,  and  then  bought  or¬ 
dinary  seed  of  that  variety.  One  thing  is  sure — such 
a  show  will  give  the  farmer  an  idea  of  the  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  improvement  in  selecting  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  for  seed  purposes. 

o 

S.  D.  Willard’s  collection  of  plums  was  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  many  who  did  not  realize  how  this  fruit  is  to 
fill  our  city  markets  some  day.  We  shall  see  by  and 
by  what  Georgia  is  planning  in  plum  culture.  Mr. 
Willard’s  beautiful  fruit  taught  lessons,  not  only  in 
varieties,  but  in  culture  and  the  fighting  of  insects 
and  fungi.  In  fact,  here  was  a  case  where  culture 
and  care  were  more  important  than  varieties. 

Geo.  C.  Snow  had  a  fine  collection  of  grapes.  It 
was  remarkable  how  they  were  able  to  secure  such 
perfect  specimens  so  early  in  the  season.  He  said 
that  the  grape  season  with  him  was  at  least  10  days 
ahead  of  ordinary  years.  Here  again  this  confusing 
question  of  varieties  came  up.  While  exhibiting  a 
great  number,  Mr.  Snow  said  that  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  four  varieties  were  all  he  needed — Concord, 
Delaware,  Catawba  and  Niagara.  A  large  proportion 
of  his  grapes  were  made  into  unfermented  grape  juice. 
He  called  the  Worden  the  best  all-around  eating 
grape  in  the  world — yet  it  is  nearly  worthless  for 
shipping.  A  show  of  this  sort  is  the  best  place  for  a 
farmer  to  study  the  best  specimens  of  different  vari¬ 
eties,  and  then  go  on  and  test  the  best  of  them  at 
home.  Nor  is  that  all  !  “See  that,”  said  Mr.  Snow, 
holding  up  a  beautiful  Northern  Spy  apple.  “  That 
was  grown  under  the  best  possible  conditions,  and 
was  sprayed  four  times.”  Left  to  itself  that  apple 
would  have  been  marred  and  dwarfed.  Its  beauty 
illustrated  the  value  of  spi-aying  before  the  value  of 
the  variety.  All  these  things  should  be  made  clear  if 
a  farmer  is  to  profit  by  them. 

O 

The  live  stock  buildings  were  crowded  with  the 
farmers’  four-footed  friends.  Here  again  were  the 
best  specimens  of  the  different  breeds  for  comparison, 


and  it  was,  indeed,  a  wise  man  who  could  make  up  his 
mind  what  male  to  buy  for  the  home  herd  of  grade 
stock.  Dairymen  have  great  hopes  yet,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  display  of  dairy  cattle.  It  seems  to 
me  that  breeders  realize  at  last  that  the  Jerseys  have 
been  bred  down  too  fine  till  there  are  too  many  deli¬ 
cate,  nervous  specimens  of  the  breed.  I  am  sorry  to 
see  a  tendency  to  breed  Guernseys  on  the  same  line. 
The  judges  award  prizes  on  finer  and  delicate  points, 
and  are  too  likely  to  discredit  the  points  that  indi¬ 
cate  excessive  vigor  and  constitution.  This  will  prove 
a  great  mistake  if  breeders  mate  their  animals  so  as 
to  please  such  judges.  The'  Ayrshire  cattle  are  fine, 
hardy  animals,  and  so  are  the  Devons.  One  can  well 
believe  that  both  these  breeds  are  needed  in  Ameri¬ 
can  farming,  especially  on  rough  land  where  activ¬ 
ity  in  cattle  is  demanded.  I  don’t  like  the  small  teats 
on  the  Ayrshire,  and  the  horns  of  both  breeds  are  a 
great  objection.  Speaking  of  horns — there  was  a 
herd  of  Ilerefords  at  this  fair  that  had  been  dis¬ 
horned.  To  my  mind,  this  greatly  improved  the  cattle 
in  every  way — yet  I  was  told  that  the  judges  cut  down 
their  score  because  the  horns  were  lacking.  A  breeder 
of  Dutch  Belted  cattle  said — pointing  to  one  cow,  “  I 
wouldn’t  have  her  horns  cut  off  for  $100.”  This  man’s 
argument  was  that  cows  were  born  with  horns — they 
were  intended  for  their  heads  and  ought  to  stay 
there  !  If  a  man  wants  “  no  horns,”  there  seems  no 
good  reason  why  the  Red  Polled  or  black  Scotch  cat¬ 
tle  should  not  satisfy  him.  The  Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle  are  perfect  blocks  of  beef  while  their  hides  are 
very  useful  in  making  robes  or  coats,  The  Holsteius 
were  very  much  in  evidence.  When  the  Babcock  test 
first  became  popular,  many  thought  the  per  cent  of 
fat  alone  was  to  sell  the  better  class  of  milk.  Events 
have  proved  that  consumers  are  going  to  demand 
health  rather  than  fat.  For  my  own  family  use,  I  do 
not  want  a  very  fat  milk — I  would  rather  buy  cream 
by  itself  if  need  be.  The  llolsteins  are  strong,  rugged 
cattle,  but  little  given  to  disease.  They  are  great 
foragers,  and  will  not  only  stand  forcing,  but  make 
the  most  of  coarse  and  rough  products.  With  straw 
and  stalks,  to  be  helped  out  by  linseed,  and  cotton¬ 
seed  meals  I  would  expect  to  do  better  with  llolsteins 
than  with  Jerseys. 

A  feature  of  this  show  was  a  herd  of  the  Sirnmen- 
thal  cattle  just  imported  from  Switzerland.  They  are 
big,  beefy  looking  animals,  fawn  and  white  in  color, 
with  soft,  oily  hides  and  with  the  marks  of  heavy 
milkers.  These  animals  are  to  be  used  on  the  great 
Havemeyer  farm  in  New  Jersey.  Thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  spent  for  Jerseys  at  this  farm,  but 
now  I  understand  the  best  Jersey  cows  are  to  be  bred 
to  these  big  Simmenthal  bulls  in  the  expectation  of 
producing  a  large  and  heavy  milking  grade.  This 
seems  to  me  like  too  violent  a  cross.  If  the  Simmen¬ 
thal  blood  is  wanted,  I  would  think  large  grade  Jer¬ 
sey  cows  would  be  better. 

O 

The  sheep  display  was  not  so  good  as  in  former 
years.  The  plain  lesson  to  New  York  farmers  is  that 
the  little  wrinkled  Merino  has  passed  out  of  profit. 
There  is  room  yet  for  the  larger-bodied  Merino  sheep 
but  the  little  fellows  are  out  of  it.  Yet,  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  sheep  in  New  York  State  have  this 
unprofitable  blood  in  them.  It  is  too  valuable  to  be 
used  for  fertilizer  for,  if  properly  mixed  with  other 
blood,  it  will  give  the  best  foundation  stock  for  a 
new  flock.  What  blood  shall  be  used ?  Just  now  the 
Shropshires  seem  to  be  in  the  lead,  though  other 
“  Down”  breeds  have  their  advocates.  Sheep  men 
pretty  generally  agree  that,  for  early  lamb  raising, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  a  well-bred  Dorset  ram. 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  however,  that  many  are 
suspicious  of  Dorsets,  because  they  do  not  like  the 
management  of  the  Dorset  Breeders’  Association. 

The  bicycle  and  the  electric  car  have  not  killed  off 
the  horse  business — though  they  have  injured  it.  Some 
beautiful  horses  were  shown  at  Syracuse.  There  is 
said  to  be  still  a  good  demand  for  big  dray  horses  and 
handsome  animals  for  driving.  Well  matched  teams 
are  called  for,  as  well  as  good  saddle  horses.  Trotters 
are  very  cheap  just  now.  No  one  seems  to  care  to 
offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  future  of  horse  breeding. 
One  man  was  sure  of  old-time  prices  again,  because 
he  said  that  the  supply  of  good  horses  is  lower  than 
ever.  Another  looked  for  even  worse  times  in  the  trade 
when  the  European  “  horseless”  carriages  become 
general  here.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  will  be  risky 
to  depend  on  the  farm  colt  to  pay  the  taxes  during 
the  next  few  years. 

There  were  tons  and  tons  of  live  pork  grunting  for 
recognition.  I  stood  between  the  Wills  wood  Farm 
Berkshires  and  E.  L.  Clarkson’s  great  Jersey  Reds, 
and  wondered  how  on  earth  an  unprejudiced  man  is 
to  tell  what  boar  to  buy.  With  Cheshires,  Yorkshires, 
Essex,  Chester  Whites,  Poland-Chinas  all  scrubbed 
and  dressed  for  inspection,  what  carcass  will  you  have 
your  pork  served  in  ?  It  all  comes  back  to  the  question 
of  adaptability.  Each  one  of  these  breeds  has  some 


extra  qualification — one  matures  earlier,  another  is  a 
better  grass  feeder,  another  gives  more  lean  meat, 
another  gives  more  ham,  another  is  an  easier  keeper, 
and  so  on.  Just  as  with  the  potatoes,  a  breed  cannot 
be  selected  from  these  prize  specimens.  We  must  go 
further  and  study  the  characteristics  of  the  breed  as 
well  as  the  pedigree. 

O 

In  spite  of  this  excellent  display  of  plant  products, 
animals  and  machines,  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
25,000  people  on  the  grounds  appeared  to  give  them 
more  than  a  passing  glance.  I  talked  with  many  ex¬ 
hibitors  and  without  exception,  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  business,  and  disgusted  at  the  way  the 
crowds  were  drawn  away  from  them.  Where  did  the 
crowd  go  to  ?  As  I  stood  meditating  this  point,  an 
unmusical  band  started  up  and  I  “followed  the  crowd” 
to  find  out.  We  brought  up  before  a  tent  covered 
with  impossible  pictures  of  half-clad  women,  animals 
and  other  objects.  A  hoarse-voiced  man  began  to 
harangue  us  about  the  beauties  of  his  show  until 
more  people  passed  inside  than  there  were  in  the 
large  horticultural  tent  in  half  a  day.  I  found  at 
least  30  of  these  shows  on  the  place,  each  one  enter¬ 
taining  (?)  a  crowd  larger  than  any  exhibitor  could 
gather.  I  would  estimate  that  these  vulgar  “fakes” 
took  in  at  least  $7,500  in  cash  that  one  day. 

1  went  to  some  of  the  managers  of  the  fair  and 
asked  them  why  these  things  were  permitted  on  the 
grounds.  To  my  surprise,  they  defended  the  shows 
on  the  plea  that  they  amused  and  entertained  people 
who  would  not  otherwise  visit  the  fair.  It  was  also 
said  that  the  association  is  in  debt  and  needed  the 
money  paid  by  these  fakes  to  exhibit.  They  said  that 
these  shows  were  no  more  harmful  than  the  cheap 
lemonade  and  sausages  that  were  freely  sold.  On  the 
strength  of  that,  I  went  out  and  visited  every  question¬ 
able  show  on  the  ground  to  see  just  what  they  were. 
It  was  a  little  “  Parkhursting”  that  I  don’t  care  to  re¬ 
peat.  Some  of  them  were  good — well  worth  the 
money.  Others  were  only  dull  and  ridiculous,  while 
others  were  so  vulgarly  indecent  that  I  would  be 
ashamed  of  myself  to  describe  them  here. 

As  I  stood  in  one  place,  a  fine  looking  farmer 
entered — with  his  wife  and  daughter.  There  was  a 
look  on  that  man’s  face  that  said  as  plainly  as  could 
be,  “  I  have  confidence  in  the  men  at  the  head  of 
this  fair,  and  believe  that  they  have  provided  a  good 
entertainment  for  us.  When  1  send  my  boy  to  college, 

I  believe  that  his  teachers  will  give  him  only  good.  It 
ought  to  be  the  same  with  my  wife  and  daughter  here.” 

1  watched  that  man’s  face  as  the  abandoned  woman 
on  the  stage  threw  herself  into  postures  which  were 
too  wicked  even  for  New  York  City  to  tolerate.  I  shall 
not  forget  the  shame  that  forced  these  worthy  people 
out  of  that  tent  before  the  miserable  show  was  over. 

Now  I  do  not  like  to  see  men  defend  such  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  sneer  when  one  honestly  protests  against 
them.  The  New  York  State  Fair  managers  have  no 
business  to  invite  clean,  pure-hearted  country  people 
to  their  exhibition,  and  then  put  these  indecent  shows 
before  them.  As  I  have  said,  some  of  these  shows 
were  perfectly  proper — they  were  even  interesting — 
but  that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  bad  ones 
should  be  kept  out.  One  more  such  exhibition  as  was 
held  this  year,  and  the  New  York  State  Fair  will  be 
ruined,  because  it  will  be  classed  as  a  “fake  show,” 
and  reputable  people  will  keep  away  from  it.  To  say 
that  these  shows  are  needed  to  call  out  the  crowd  and 
pay  the  Society’s  debts,  seems  to  me  childish.  Is  it 
not  close  to  an  insult  to  the  intelligent  farmers  of 
New  York  State  ?  If  it  be  true,  then  we  know  how 
to  increase  the  crowd  at  our  farmers’ institutes.  Let’s 
hire  “The  Wild  Australian  Girl,”  “The  Half  Man  and 
Half  Woman”  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  poor  creatures 
who  make  a  mockery  of  their  womanhood,  and  make 
their  “muscle  dance”  a  feature  of  the  institutes  so  as 
to  “call  out  a  crowd.”  It  is  just  exactly  as  legitimate 
as  it  is  to  have  them  at  the  State  Fair.  I  believe  the 
managers  made  a  serious  mistake  when  they  admitted 
these  shows  to  the  grounds.  They  probably  did  not 
realize  what  they  were,  and  I  feel  confident  that  they 
will  be  quick  to  correct  the  error  and  keep  such  exhi¬ 
bitions  out  next  year.  n.  w.  c. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Nokman  Nelson,  Laney,  Wis.,  offers  choice  seed  potatoes  cheap. 

The  firm  of  Cornish  &  Co.,  Washington,  N.  J.,  are  offering  some 
special  bargains  in  pianos  and  organs.  Their  catalogue  is  sent 
free. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  what  the  manufacturer  calls  “  our  twin 
catalogues.”  They  are  descriptive  of  the  Iron  Age  cultivators  and 
the  Improved  Robbins  Potato  Planter.  The  twin  catalogues  are 
very  handsomely  gotten  up  in  themselves,  and  describe  excellent 
implements.  If  interested,  send  a  postal  card  for  them  to  Bate¬ 
man  Manufacturing  Company,  Grenloch,  N.  J. 

That  Rochester  radiator  is  just  the  thing  many  farmers  need  in 
their  homes,  though  they  are  not  likely  to  appreciate  its  value 
until  they  have  it  in  use.  The  sleeping  room  may  be  too  cold  or 
damp  without  heating,  and  it  would  be  too  hot  witli  a  stove  ;  be¬ 
sides  the  stove  takes  more  fuel  and  more  work.  The  radiator 
comes  in  here.  It  requires  no  extra  work  when  once  in,  and  takes 
no  fuel.  Send  to  the  Rochester  Radiator  Company,  28  Furnace 
Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  description  of  it. 

J.  M.  Thoubukn  &  Co.,  15  John  Street,  N.  Y.,  issue  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  hyacinths  and  tulips  in  great  variety;  arums, 
amaryllis,  tuberous-rooted  begonias,  brodiaeas,  crocus,  calochor- 
tus,  cyclamens,  crown  imperials,  dahlias,  freesias,  gladiolus, 
grape  and  feathered  hyacinths,  irises,  ixias,  jonquils,  lilies, 
Chinese  Sacred  lily,  narcissus,  scillas,  snow-drops,  and  a  long  list 
of  miscellaneous  bulbs  and  roots.  Also  flower  and  vegetable 
seeds  for  frames,  the  greenhouse  and  the  open  ground.  The  cata¬ 
logue  has  colored  illustrations  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  lilies,  etc. 


HOW  GRAN'MA  FATTENED  HER  GEESE, 

How  did  gran’ma  fatten  her  eeese,  you  ask  ? 
Well,  to  tell  you  the  story  ain’t  much  of  a  task. 
With  nails  an’  strings  she  fastened  ’em  down 
To  a  good-sized  board  that  lay  on  the  ground ; 
That’s  to  keep  ’em  from  running  their  fat  off,  you 
see, 

As  they’re  apt  to  do  if  you  let  ’em  go  free. 

Right  under  their  noses,  from  morning  till  night, 
A  skillet  of  loppered  milk  is  in  sight; 

There’s  a  vessel  of  corn-meal  dough  there,  too, 
And  when  they  are  emptied  she  fills  them  anew. 

The  surfeited  geese  soon  get  the  ennui, 

For  they’re  getting  as  fat  as  fat  can  be ; 

But  gran’ma  says  they’re  not  eating  enough 
So  she  takes  up  the  dough  with  intention  to  stuff'. 
The  geese  get  so  full,  I  know  they  must  suffer, 
For  three  times  a  day  gran’ma  plies  the  stulfer; 
With  a  stick  with  a  rag  on  the  end  for  a  swab, 
She  stuff’s  them  alive  till  they’re  fat  as  a  squab. 
And  now  you  know  how  gran’ma  .was  able 
To  make  ’em  so  fat  for  the  city  man’s  table. 

J.  MARION  SHULL. 


Some  of  our  youDg-  housekeepers  wish 
to  make  the  junket  described  in  “A 
Cooking-  Lecture,”  and  not  being  able  to 
procure  the  prepared  rennet,  would  like 
to  know  how  to  prepare  it  at  home. 
Some  of  the  grandmothers  know  just 
how  it  is  done,  and  they  will  oblige  the 
ignorant  ones  if  they  will  send  us  the 
directions  for  curing  rennet,  and  tell  us 
how  to  use  it  in  making  curd. 


SHARING  A  BROTHER'S  HOME. 

THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  IT. 

110  does  not  know  at  least  one 
woman  now  busy  in  office,  shop, 
or  counting  room,  who  would  far  better 
fold  her  hands  for  a  much-needed  rest, 
and  revert  to  the  good  old  plan  of  de¬ 
pending  upon  father,  husband  or  brother 
for  support  ?  But  no  two  cases  are  ex¬ 
actly  alike.  Thank  Heaven  that  when 
left  homeless  and  penniless,  a  woman 
has  now  small  need,  if  she  has  health,  of 
becoming  an  encumbrance  in  her  broth¬ 
er’s  household  !  There  is  no  adequate 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  happy 
and  contented  there,  perhaps  ;  yet  there 
are  a  score  of  traits  in  human  nature 
tending  to  prevent  it,  unless  nullified  by 
dispositions  of  unusual  sweetness,  or  by 
forethought  and  self-control.  When  un¬ 
fairness  to  either  the  dependent  or  the 
legitimate  house  mistress  does  prevail, 
what  a  day-in  and  day-out  wrong-  it  is  ! 
Two  queens  at  the  same  time  on  the 
throne  of  England,  would  be  preposter¬ 
ous  ;  but  it  will  often  happen  that,  for 
sufficient  reasons,  a  household  queen 
must  make  room  at  her  side  for  one  so 
near  being  her  guest  that  she  must  con¬ 
stantly  prefer  her  before  herself.  What 
of  that  ?  A  house  mistress  is,  in  most 
instances,  necessarily  a  seli-sacrificing 
person.  The  numberless  little  conces¬ 
sions  she  must  make  to  a  resident  sister- 
in-law,  often  rob  her  of  those  last  shreds 
of  emolument  that  lend  grace  to  her 
position,  and  make  it  enjoyable. 

A  Few  Rules  for  Harmony. 

If  ever  circumstances  should  force  me 
to  accept  a  home  with  my  sister-in-law, 
or  even  with  a  married  sister,  no  matter 
how  great  the  love  between  us,  1  would 
draw  up  a  set  of  rules,  the  first  draft  of 
which  would,  I  fancy,  read  much  like 
this  : 

“  Never  criticise  any  member  of  the 
family,  even  a  servant,  or  find  fault  with 
domestic  arrangements.  Think  out  a 
way  to  mend,  if  you  can,  what  annoys 
you,  but  keep  still  about  it. 

“  Remember  that  you  have  no  claim 
upon  your  housemates  which  warrants 
your  mentioning  your  private  griefs  and 
disappointments  or  ills  of  the  flesh.” 
(Are  there  any  ties  that  would  not  keep 
sweeter  and  be  more  blessed  in  the  end. 
if  both  could  maintain  silence  of  this 
sort  ? ) 

“Avoid  taking  part  in  arguments  be¬ 
tween  husband  and  wife.  If  there  be 
need  to  declare  your  views,  endeavor  to 
side  with  the  wife  ;  at  least,  do  not 


avowedly  champion  the  husband,  even 
though  he  be  your  own  favorite  brother. 

“  Leave  the  wife’s  precedence  undis¬ 
turbed  as  far  as  possible,  seeing  that  she 
has  the  place  at  her  husband’s  side  in 
public,  and  encouraging  him  to  devote 
his  leisure  to  her,  rather  than  to  your¬ 
self.  Also  be  cautious  about  taking 
upon  yourself  any  little  services  she  may 
omit  to  render  him. 

“  Have,  if  you  can,  a  nook  of  your  own, 
even  though  it  be  in  the  attic,  and  early 
establish  the  custom  of  spending  some 
portion  of  your  time  there. 

Have  friends,  interests,  amusements, 
and  thoughts  of  your  own,  and  separate, 
as  far  as  practicable,  from  your  sister’s. 
Be  willing  to  share,  but  do  not  depend 
upon  her  for  these  things.”  (I  pin  con¬ 
siderable  faith  upon  this  rule,  having 
seen  it  promote  good  results  between 
two  very  loving  sisters,  adding  greatly 
to  the  breadth  of  their  outlook  and 
pleasure  in  each  other.  On  the  same 
principle,  a  self-supporting  woman  can 
usually  board  pleasantly  in  her  brother’s 
family,  though,  if  she  pay  full  price  for 
board,  it  is  a  question  whether  she  would 
not  receive  more  for  her  money  else¬ 
where). 

“  Thinn  no  more  about  your  depend¬ 
ence  than  will  make  you  modest  and 
helpful. 

“  Never  lend  money  to  your  brother 
expecting  him  to  pay  interest  on  it.” 
(The  woman  who  has  a  bank  account 
will  seldom  be  neglected  by  all  her  rela¬ 
tives,  and  left  without  invitations,  and 
a-  change  now  and  then  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  medicines  or  good  resolu¬ 
tions  in  the  world). 

“If  tempted  with  resentful  thoughts, 
notions  about  neglect  or  intended  slights, 
I’esolutely  turn  your  thoughts  to  some 
contrasting  view  of  the  person  arousing 
the  feeling.  Number  over  to  yourself 
all  the  kindnesses  ever  received  at  his  or 
her  hand.  Recall  your  most  loving 
thoughts  and  dwell  upon  what  called 
them  forth.”  (This  is  a  priceless  recipe, 
warranted  to  neutralize  almost  any  pois¬ 
onous  thought,  and  is  urgently  recom¬ 
mended  in  all  sorts  of  cases  and  under 
every  condition  of  life). 

These  rules  1  would  revise  as  use  sug¬ 
gested,  keeping  a  copy  hidden  in  my 
Bible,  and  reading  them  over  frequently, 
especially  when  friction  or  unhappiness 
threatened,  Of  course  my  sister-in-law 
should  never  see  them  ;  my  conscience 
would  be  quite  enough  to  live  up  to. 
She  w  ould  need  an  entirely  different  set, 
but  that  would  be  her  affair. 

Live  with  my  married  brother  ?  Pos¬ 
sibly  if  conditions  were  very  favorable  ; 
otherwise  any  humble  calling  would 
seem  to  me  preferable,  even  though  I 
love  him  much  and  value  highly  the 
sentiment  that  would  make  him  consider 
himself  my  natural  protector  should 
other  ties  fail.  prudence  primrose. 


FROM  THE  BEDROOM  WINDOW. 

ROM  this  window,  our  view  is  lim¬ 
ited — even  as  one  closes  the  gates 
of  sight  in  sleep.  A  part  of  our  little 
glass  plant  house  is  to  be  seen,  where  a 
few  plants  are  left.  There  is  a  night¬ 
blooming  cereus  that  has  bloomed  at 
three  separate  times,  and  still  shows  a 
tiny  bud  or  two  for  a  fourth  flowering. 
How  beautiful  these  flowers  are  ;  yet 
how  plain  and  ungainly  is  the  leaf  and 
stem  of  the  plant.  There  is  a  mystery 
in  the  opening  of  the  flower  at  night  ;  it 
seems  so  weird  and  uncanny,  and  then 
in  the  morning,  the  limp,  closed-up  bud 
has  nothing  to  reveal.  It  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  study,  not  only  to  the  botanist,  but 
to  all  who  love  flowers  and  the  wonders 
of  creation. 

There  is  a  tub  of  water  hyacinths  that 
have  spikes  of  mauve  flowers  showing- 
through  the  glass,  and  a  few  begonias 


m  a  shaded  place.  Beyond.  I  can  see 
the  heavy  clusters  of  an  apple  tree — 
russet  beauties  that  look  in  at  the  attic 
windows.  The  sky  is  gray  to-day  as  if 
approaching  rain,  and  my  bright-eyed 
lassie  who  came  in  to  see  how  I  had 
passed  the  night,  said  “  There  was  a 
morning  rainbow  that  was  sure  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  storm.”  What  a  rough,  change¬ 
able  August  it  has  been — so  unlike  the 
sultry  heat  and  sunshine  one  expects  at 
this  season  ;  but  everything  looks  fresh 
and  green.  The  window  curtains  flutter 
in  the  cool,  morning  breeze,  and  the 
“  angel  of  pain”  is  often  near.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  “suffer  and  be 
strong,”  yet  we  know  that  all  is  for  the 
best.  Life  becomes  narrowed  by  the 
four  walls,  and  we  thank  God  for  the 
bit  of  sky  that  we  can  see  beyond. 

I  hear  voices  out-of-doors  as  I  write  ; 
they  are  gathering  flowers  for  the  city 
mission,  and  tying  them  into  bunches 
near  by.  This  is  a  weekly  charity  that 
needs  to  be  more  widely  known.  I  have 
seen  so  many  gardens  where  not  a  flower 
is  gathered  except  for  the  home  or 
friends,  that  I  have  wished  that  it  could 
be  better  understood.  Fragrant  flowers 
are  needed — mignonette  and  sweet  peas, 
heliotrope  and  sweet  alyssum,  with  all 
the  roses  that  one  can  gather  ;  and  pan¬ 
sies  are  always  welcomed.  Ladies  who 
visit  the  poor  and  sick,  often  speak  of 
the  pleasure  a  few  flowers  give,  and  in 
lilac  time  it  is  a  real  charity  to  send 


HOW  GRAN’MA  FATTENED  HER  GEESE. 
Fig.  196. 


huge  bunches  to  the  homes  and  soup 
kitchens  for  distribution. 

The  happy  young  voices  at  my  win¬ 
dow  have  finished  their  task  and  moved 
away,  and  a  little  humming  bird  has 
just  darted  into  the  plant  house.  I  see 
it  hovering  over  a  heliotrope  that  has 
been  left  in  its  pot  ;  how  soon  the  small 
creature  finds  out  where  the  sweets  are 
kept.  It  reminds  me  of  a  small  child  I 
know  who  can  always  find  the  auntie’s 
pocket  where  the  candy  is  kept.  The 
sun  tries  to  shine  through,  and  I  must 
be  stirring.  It  is  not  a  world  for  moral¬ 
izing  ;  in  this  fast  age,  one  must  “  be  up 
and  doing,”  or  be  left  behind.  Happy 
is  that  spirit  content  to  be  so  left. 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

OUR  SITTING  ROOM. 

AST  winter,  as  much  to  make  a 
startling  statement  as  for  anything 
else,  I  announced  to  John  that  I  was 
going  to  fix  up  our  big  east  room,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  help  me.  I  thought 
that  he  would  laugh  at  me  a  little,  and 
forget  all  about  it  ;  but,  no,  he  kept 
asking  when  I  was  going  to  begin,  until 
I  resolved  that  I  not  only  would  begin, 
but  would  go  through  with  it,  too.  And 
John  helped  like  the  good  boy  he  is. 
First  I  stained  the  floor,  or  a  border 
around  the  outside,  an  antique  oak 
shade,  both  because  it  is  pretty,  and  be¬ 
cause  we  had  two  rocking-chairs  with 
that  finish. 

And  now  came  the  pinch,  for,  of 
course,  a  floor  covering  of  some  sort 
must  be  had,  and  equally  of  course  we 
could  not  afford  a  carpet.  But  I  put  on 
my  considering  cap,  and  concluded  to 
try  my  hand  at  coloring  and  rug  mak¬ 
ing  ;  but  before  I  did  the  coloring,  I  had 
the  plan  of  the  whole  room  as  it  was  to 
be  when  finished,  worked  out  in  my 
head.  The  rug  when  completed,  was 


nearly  nine  feet  square,  and  was  worked 
on  strips  of  coarse  sacking  with  a  hook, 
the  strips  being  sewed  together  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  let  two  clouds  or  bunches 
of  the  same  color  come  together,  the 
idea  being  not  a  set  design,  but  a  general 
mixture  of  colors  as  seen  in  some  of  the 
antique  rugs.  The  colors  were  shades 
of  brown,  green,  a  little  deep  yellow, 
almost  orange,  and  a  little  old  blue  ;  and 
the  material  was  all  knit  underwear 
that  had  been  cut  for  carpet  rags,  and 
by  the  way,  it  takes  color  very  much 
better  than  anything  else  I  have  ever 
tried.  My  rug,  when  completed,  was  so 
pretty  that  I  wanted  to  lay  it  down 
immediately,  to  see  how  it  would  look 
on  the  floor  ;  but  forbore  until  the  old 
woodwork  was  sandpapered  and  newly 
painted.  The  paint  was  a  deep  cream 
shade,  and  in  spite  of  the  decrees  of 
fashion,  was  well  varnished. 

The  walls  were  covered  with  new 
paper  in  shades  of  cream  with  a  little 
gilt  spray,  with  frieze  of  the  same  shade, 
and  a  few  touches  of  gold  and  old  blue  ; 
a  narrow  gilt  picture  rod  was  added,  and 
Holland  shades  of  deep  cream  with  a 
finish  of  fringe,  covered  the  windows. 
It  was  really  pretty,  and  for  cost,  well, 
my  hen  dairy  paid  for  all  that,  and  did 
not  have  to  do  very  much  extra  either, 
for  the  bills  were  very  light. 

We  had  but  little  furniture  to  spare 
for  it,  but  from  the  old  six-foot  long 
“settee'  that  had  belonged  to  my  great 
grandmother,  and  been  moved  from  one 
room  to  another  to  make  way  for  better 
and  more  modern  furniture,  we  removed 
the  rockers,  and  covered  seat,  back,  and 
arms,  each  one  finished  separately,  with 
big  cushions  of  cretonne,  in  shades  as 
nearly  like  the  wall  paper  as  possible  ; 
we  filled  them  with  feathers  from  a 
bed  that  had  been  discarded  in  favor  of 
a  mattress.  It  was  as  cosy  and  comfort¬ 
able  to  look  at  as  need  be,  and  wasn’t  it 
good  and  easy  to  one’s  bones  when  one 
was  tired.  f.  h. 


A  CHANCE  TO  EXPLAIN. 

OTHER  :  “Children,  it  is  your  bed¬ 
time  ;  here  are  your  ‘  nighties.’ 
(Gives  the  two  older  boys  each  a  white 
Mother  Hubbard  gown,  keeps  one  for 
baby).  Now,  let  us  see  which  can  be 
ready  first.”  (All  hurry,  little  hands 
fairly  fly,  amid  much  laughing.  Mother 
has  to  help  unfasten  a  stubborn  button). 

Ivan  (all  ready):  “  There  !  I  beat  the 
hull  of  you  !  ” 

M.  (astonished):  “  Why,  Ivan  !  Where 
did  you  ever  hear  that  ?  You  should  say 
whole  of  you,  or,  better  still,  all  of  you.” 

I.:  “  Well,  hull  is  right,  too.” 

M. :  “  No  ;  no  one  that  speaks  correctly 
would  say  hull  when  they  mean  all  of 
anything.” 

I.:  “  Well,  mamma,  I  know  it’s  right ; 
I’ve  read  it.” 

M.:  “Now,  Ivan;  you  must  not  con¬ 
tradict  me.  I  m  older  and  ought  to  know 
better  than  you,  and  hull  is  not  right ; 
so  never  say  it  aguin.” 

I.  (commencing  to  cry):  “I  know  I 
read  it  in  your  geography,  and  I’ll  go 
right  up  stairs  and  get  it.”  (Starts). 

M.  (crossly):  “  No,  you  needn’t  go. 
There  is  no  light,  and  even  if  you  found 
the  geography,  you  couldn’t  find  such  a 
thing  as  that  in  it.  Mamma  is  very  sorry, 
but  you  shouldn't  be  so  positive,  and  if 
you  don’t  stop  contradicting,  I  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  have  to  whip  you.” 

I.  (crying):  “I  just  know  that  where 
there  is  a  picture  of  a  ship  on  the  world 
to  show  it  is  round,  that  it  says,  ‘First, 
you  can  see  the  masts,  then  the  hull  of 
it.’  ” 

M.:  “  There,  there,  Ivan,  mamma  was 
too  hasty.  Excuse  me.  It  does  say  that 
I  know  ;  still  you  are  a  little  wrong,  for 
hull  is  the  name  of  the  lower  part  of  a 
ship  ;  it  does  not  mean  all  of  it.  So  let’s 
kiss  and  make  up  friends.” 


E.  R. 
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WORKING  FOR  PAY. 

THINK  Clara  T.  Sisson,  page  398,  is 
a  little  mistaken  in  saying  that 
women  have  a  fear  of  “Mrs.  Grundy’’  in 
starting  a  business  of  their  own.  Few 
girls  who  marry  from  prosperous  homes 
know  anything  about  the  need  of  money. 
Thi’ough  the  foresight  of  mothers,  the 
generosity  of  fathers,  and  the  love  of 
husbands,  they  are  provided  with  every¬ 
thing  needed,  and  often  more.  A  friend 
of  mine  proved  herself  a  wise  mother 
who  advised  her  daughter  to  hire  a 
neighbor’s  daughter  to  help  her  do  her 
work  and  watch  an  infant,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  accompany  her  husband  to  even¬ 
ing  entertainments,  of  which  he  was 
fond,  and  to  which  he  desired  her  to  go 
with  him.  To  meet  the  expense,  she 
took  a  young  man  to  board  who  was  in 
a  store  all  day.  Three  or  four  people 
were  made  to  feel  happier,  freer,  and 
more  independent  by  that  little  business 
arrangement. 

If  a  girl  could  only  know  the  turns  the 
wheel  of  fortune  often  makes,  she  might, 
by  making  a  business  of  some  talent  or 
accomplishment,  make  substantial  pro¬ 
vision  against  a  possible  rainy  day.  For 
the  time  surely  comes  in  the  lives  of  all 
housekeepers  and  homemakers,  when 
cares  increase  and  strength  fails.  Then 
if  she  have  a  small  amount  of  money  of 
her  own  earnings  to  draw  on  to  provide 
some  little  personal  comforts  or  luxur¬ 
ies,  she  is,  indeed,  happy  ! 

I  think  that  it  would  be  a  grand  prep¬ 
aration  for  marriage  if  all  girls  were 
obliged  to  be  self-supporting  for  one 
year — to  be  taught  to  do  some  one  thing 
so  superlatively  well  that  they  might 
earn  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  they 


would  be  obliged  to  spend  if  they  were 
compelled  to  support  themselves  en¬ 
tirely,  counting  board,  clothing,  and  a 
sum  for  books  and  extras.  Ah  !  what  a 
real,  practical  education  that  would  be  ! 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK. 


environments  as  in  the  main  we  love  our 
own,  and  if  it  did  not  love  it  knew  of  no 
other,  and  so  accepted  it  as  a  natural 
affair.  Perhaps  this  is  still  more  prob¬ 
able,  because  on  the  picnic,  more  than 
elsewhere,  we  are  liable  to  return  in  our 
manners,  in  some  measure,  to  the  savag¬ 
ery  of  our  earlier  people.  We  sit  upon 
the  ground  there,  we  lie  upon  it ;  there 
is  nothing  else  to  sit  on  ;  we  do  not 
scruple  to  eat  pie  with  our  fingers  ;  water 
au  naturel  in  the  absence  of  ice  is  not 
undrinkable  ;  a  clam-shell  in  a  cleft  stick 
makes  us  a  satisfactory  spoon  ;  crawling 
and  creeping  things  about  us  are  matters 
of  no  concern  ;  sometimes  we  even  dis¬ 
pense  with  a  chaperon  ;  we  do  not  al¬ 
ways  pause  to  regret  that  we  have  not 
the  woodcraft  of  those  early  people  that 
taught  them  how  to  get  the  most  com¬ 
fort  out  of  the  least  material.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  impossible  that,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  we  are  attracted  to  this 
semblance  of  wild  life  by  the  blind  in¬ 
stinct  of  returning  to  the  dear  old  mother 
earth,  of  laying  our  head  on  her  warm 
breast,  and  of  receiving  her  unspoken 
sympathy  in  our  joys,  her  silent  con¬ 
solation  in  our  trouble. 


PEN  POTPOURRI. 

You  never  can  tell  what  your  thoughts  will  do 
In  bringing  you  hate  or  love, 

For  thoughts  are  things,  and  their  airy  wings 
Are  swifter  than  carrier  dove. 

They  follow  the  law  of  the  universe— 

Each  thing  must  create  its  kind  ; 

And  they  speed  o’er  the  track  to  bring  you  back 
Whatever  went  out  from  your  mind. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

_ Polly  Pry  in  New  York  Re¬ 
corder  :  “  Marriage  is  not  imprisonment 
for  two,  though  many  people  lead  very 
unhappy  lives  because  they  think  it  is, 
and  try  to  force  their  partners  to  share 
their  opinion.” 

....The  Housekeeper:  “Men  often 
become  great  speakers,  rarely  good 
talkers;  they  can  discourse  about  a  given 
thing,  but  can  not  chat  about  nothing. 
Woman  on  the  other  hand  turns  all  the 
atoms  of  matter  found  in  the  detail  of 
life  into  the  current  coin  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  every  piece  stamped  with  a  pecul¬ 
iarly  personal  impress.” 

. . .  .Brander  Matthews  in  Harper’s 
Weekly  :  “  What  is  really  worth  having 
in  life  must  be  earned  before  it  can  be 
enjoyed — every  good  thing  must  be  paid 
for  in  advance.  If  an  evil  thing  should 
be  preferred,  it  ean  be  had  on  credit  and 
the  devil  will  give  any  man  as  long  time 
as  can  be  asked,  secure  in  the  certainty 
of  sending  in  the  bill  sooner  or  later, 
and  of  having  it  paid  in  full,  at  last, 
principal  and  interest  and  the  cost  of 
collection.” 


again  ?  It  is  an  old  but  true  thought, 

‘  •  Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you; 
weep  and  you  weep  alone.” 

The  words  of  an  editor  often  come 
to  me.  lie  had  been  the  recipient  of 
many  letters  of  complaint,  several  ask¬ 
ing  personal  answers.  He  at  last  pub¬ 
lished  a  general  letter  on  his  editorial 
page,  expressing  his  earnest  sympathy 
for  all  family  troubles.  Among  other 
good  thoughts,  he  expressed  this  one, 
“  Now,  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that 
your  neighbor  over  the  way,  who  never 
complains  and  is  always  cheerful,  has 
no  trouble  ;  believe  me,  there’s  a  skele¬ 
ton  in  every  home;  she  is  only  wiser 
than  you,  she  does  not  speak  of  her  trou¬ 
ble,  while  you  repeat  yours  to  the 
world.”  ELLA  F.  FLANDERS. 


Ittterctlancouss  guYvntiiaittfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ruhal  New-Yokkek. 


For  Good 


Money  in 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil  for  your  harness 
and  shoes.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or 
shoe-store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  #1.25  a 
gallon;  book  “IIow  to  Take  Care  of 
Leather,”  and  swob,  both  free;  use 
enough  to  find  out ;  if  you  don’t  like  it, 
take  the  can  back  and  get  the  whole 
of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


'  If  vou  have  the  remotest  idea  of  pursuing  a 
BUSINESS  or  SHORTHAND  course  of  study  now  or  later, 
you  should  send  ri^ht  away  for  a  beautiful  cloth-bound 

more  faliious'^rom  ocean  <o  5chool  of  BuSItieSS 
ocean  than  any  other  on  the  continent.  Invest  a  postal  card. 

Address  “  R.  B.  U.”  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Color  and 
Heavy  Growth 
Of  Hair,  use 


Bottle  will  do 
Wonders.  Try  it. 

Purify  the  Blood  with  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  buy  a  Buggy,  Surrey, 


Road  or  SpringWagou 


send  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  We  have  all 
styles.  Our  vehicles  are  first-class,  and  prices  right. 

Kalamazoo  Buckboard  Go.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Salesmen  Wanted. 

$100  to  $125  per  month  and  expenses.  Staple  lino. 
Position  permanent,  pleasant  and  desirable.  Address, 
with  stamp,  KIND  MFG.  CO.,  G.  51,  Chicago. 


FREE 


YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


to  any  periodical  given  away. 
A  postal  for  particulars. 
PUBLISHERS’  NEWS  CO.,  P.  0.  Box  2183,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


a  good, safe,  seven  per  cent 
investment,  secured  by  first 
mortgage  on  an  Improved 
farm  worth  three  times  amount  loaned,  write  to 
Willis  A.  White,  239  First  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


CALIFORNIA  COLONY. 

Desirable  families  only.  Small  capital  necessary 
Five  to  40  acres  In  each  farm.  One  acre  keeps  a  cow 
and  calf  the  entire  year.  Poultry  profitable.  All 
kinds  of  fruit.  Vegetables  planted  and  harvested  366 
days  In  the  year.  Perfect  Irrigation.  No  malaria. 
150  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Schools,  ote.  Over  500 
people  now  settled.  Fastest  growing  colony  In  Cali¬ 
fornia.  B.  MARKS,  Box  175,  Omaha,  Neb. 


RA,L  LANDS 
ROAD 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150,000  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS.  They  are  also  largely 
interested  in,  and  call  especial  attention  to  the  000,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi, 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississipp 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  induce 
ments  and  facilities  offered  to  go  to  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  Southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“  Yiizoo  Valley,”  Miss.  For  further  description, 
map  and  any  information,  address  or  call  upon 
K.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner,  No.  I  Park  Row, 
Chicago,  111.;  or.  G.  W.  MCGINNIS,  Assistant  Land 
Commissioner,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  ?  S 

with  “  DISSTON  ”  on  It.  It  will  hold 
the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  with¬ 
out  filing  than  other  saws,  thereby 
saving  In  labor  and  cost  of  files.  They 
are  made  of  the  best  quality  crucible 
cast  steel,  and  are  Fully  Warranted. 


nr  FOR  SALK  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Send  for  Hand  Book,  mailed  free. 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  PICNIC. 

T  is  not  by  any  means  the  need  of  as¬ 
sociation,  of  eating  hard-boiled  eggs 
and  dry  sandwiches,  says  Harper’s  Bazar, 
and  drinking  warm  lemonade  in  com¬ 
pany,  or  of  sharing  even  daintier  satis¬ 
factions  to  the  appetite.  It  is  not  the 
need  of  getting  shoes  full  of  sand,  of 
coming  home  with  draggled  skirts  and 
limped  linen  and  aching  backs  and 
burned  faces,  to  say  nothing  of  incipient 
influenzas  and  rheumatisms.  It  is  purely 
and  simply  the  need  of  being  in  the  open 
air,  and  of  deceiving  one’s  self  into  the 
glad  idea  that  one  is  really  living  there, 
of  having  the  freedom  of  earth  and  sky 
and  water  and  wind  and  all  outdoors, 
as  the  first  savage  ancestors  did.  For  it 
is  not  so  many  generations  since  the 
cabins  and  eaves  were  mere  sleeping 
places,  and  the  life  of  people  was  lived 
outdoors;  and  not  so  many  more  since, 
the  dens  of  the  forest  gave  all  the  shelter 
there  was.  So  it  is  not  at  all  impossible 
that,  beyond  the  love  of  what  is  pleasant, 
this  craving  for  outdoor  life  is  merely  a 
hereditary  tendency,  a  survival  of  the 
ancestral  quality  that  probably  had  the 
animal  instinct  for  home,  and  loved  its 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Ladies’  French  Basque. 

A  plain  perfectly  fitting  basque  is  the 
only  one  appropriate  for  many  styles. 
The  sleeve  is  shaped  according  to  the 
newest  style,  and  will  be  the  standard 
for  the  coming  season.  Pattern  No.  6530, 
is  cut  in  eight  sizes,  viz.:  32,  34,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches,  bust  measure. 


Seeking  Sympathy. — I  was  much  in¬ 
terested  in  Life  Is  What  We  Make  It,  on 
page  350,  as  it  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
have  thought  a  great  deal  ;  I  have 
secretly  wondered  if  editors  in  general 
were  very  sympathetic,  for  if  so,  their 
sympathies  would  he  compelled  to  bear 
a  heavy  strain  if  allowed  to  go  out  to 
half  of  the  authors  of  complaints  which 
are  contained  in  the  Home  Departments 
of  many  of  our  magazines  and  papers.  I 
am  not  without  sympathy  ;  I  say,  God 
pity  the  man  or  woman  who,  by  sad  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  that  marriage  is  a 
failure  ;  hut  does  it  help  the  matter  any 
to  relate  matrimonial  troubles  again  and 


EVAPORATE  YOUR  FRUIT. 


Every  farmhouse  has  some  fruit,  some  time  during  the  season,  that  goes  to 
waste,  and  that  would  be  most  valuable  during  the  winter  months,  if  it  were  dried 


and  put  away  for  use.  But  you  have 


no  convenient  way  of  drying  it,  so  it  is 
thrown  out  and  lost.  Now  what  is 
needed  to  save  all  this  waste  is  a  small, 
cheap,  convenient  drier  that  can  he 
readily  brought  into  use.  The  U.  8. 
Cook  Stove  Drier  fills  this  need  to  per 
fection.  The  illustration  shows  this 
Drier  complete  on  an  ordinary  cook 
stove.  It  can  also  be  used  on  an  oil  or 
gasoline  stove.  It  has  eight  galvanized 
wire-cloth  trays,  containing  12  square 
feet  of  tray  surface.  The  dimensions 
are:  Base,  22x16  inches;  height,  26 
inches.  Sent  by  freight  at  the  receiver’s 
expense.  Weight,  crated,  about  27 
pounds.  It  is  always  ready,  and  with 
ordinary  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  The 
thrifty  housewife  can  make  it  pay  for 
itself  several  times  over  in  drying  fruit 
for  home  use,  and  may  he  able  to  dry 
fruit  enough  with  it  to  exchange  for  all 
the  groceries  needed  for  a  large  family. 

We  have  sold  hundreds  of  these  during 
past  years  for  $7  ;  but  we  have  been  able 


to  get  a  reduction  this  year,  and  ean  now  send  it  and  The  R.  N.-Y.,  one  year,  for 
$5.  Or  we  will  send  it  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  a  club  of  12  new  subscriptions 
at  $1  each,  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  should  be  in  every  home  where  fruit  is  to 
be  had,  and,  at  the  reduced  price  this  year,  we  expect  to  ship  at  least  one  thousand. 


Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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" GROUND  FINE.” 

Paris-green  is  a  deadly  poison  !  That 
is  true,  yet  few  people  realize  that  it  is 
almost  a  national  necessity.  So  vast  is 
the  army  of  bugs  and  beetles  that  annu¬ 
ally  march  against  our  crops,  that  but 
for  the  use  of  arsenic  in  some  form, 
many  of  us  would  go  hungrier  than  we 
now  do.  The  last  number  of  Insect 
Life  contains  some  new  facts  about 
Paris-green.  We  used  in  this  country 
over  2,000  tons  of  it  last  year.  The  chief 
objection  raised  against  Paris-green  as  a 
bug  poison  is  that  it  settles  readily  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  or  barrel,  and 
must  be  kept  stirred  up.  Why  does  it 
settle  ?  Because  it  is  really  a  rather 
coarse  powder.  Grind  it  finer,  and  it 
would  remain  suspended  in  the  water 
much  longer  and,  of  course,  give  more 
uniform  results.  Now  this  coarse  grain 
is  unnecessary.  The  reason  it  is  not 
made  finer  illustrates  one  curious  phase 
of  human  nature.  The  public  demand 
a  dark-colored  product.  They  think 
that  Paris-green  with  anything  but  a 
dark  green  color  would  be  adulterated 
stuff.  Now  the  truth  is  that  the  green 
color  is  simply  due  to  the  larger  size  of 
the  crystals.  Grind  them  finer,  and  the 
color  would  be  whitish,  because  there 
would  be  thousands  more  of  reflecting 
surfaces  for  the  sun  to  strike  against. 
One  more  thing  about  this  poison  in¬ 
terests  us  this  week.  How  is  it  made  ? 
First  they  put  white  arsenic  with  car¬ 
bonate  of  soda  into  boiling  water.  The 
soda  and  the  arsenic  form  arsenite  of 
soda.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  then  dis¬ 
solved  in  water  and  is  then  added  to  the 
soda  and  arsenic.  The  result  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  arsenic  and  copper  (arsenite 
of  copper)  which  falls  to  the  bottom  in 
the  form  of  a  solid,  while  the  soda  and 
sulphur  form  sulphate  of  soda,  which  re¬ 
mains  in  solution.  Then  they  add  acetic 
acid  which  forms  what  they  call  “an 
aceto-arsenite  of  copper,  or  a  double  salt 
of  copper  with  arsenious  acid  and  acetic 
acid” — in  short,  Paris-green. 

* 

Now  we  have  purposely  given  this 
long  rigmarole  in  order  to  make  our 
weekly  point  strong.  Prof.  Marlatt  got 
some  Paris-green  that  had  been  ground 
so  fine  that  it  was  almost  white  in  color. 

It  remained  suspended  in  water  three 
times  as  long  as  the  ordinary  green- 
colored  “  green.”  lie  also  said,  “what’s 
the  use  of  adding  this  acetic  acid  to  the 
copper  and  arsenic  ?”  They  made  him 
some  of  the  poison  without  this  acid.  In 
fineness,  it  is  superior  to  any  other 
powder,  as  it  remained  in  suspension  24 
hours  !  It  costs  one-half  as  much  as  or¬ 
dinary  Paris-green,  and  if  it  will  poison 
the  bugs  as  well — there’s  a  great  saving. 

* 

Now  then — agriculture  is  endangered 
by  mental  and  moral  bugs  as  well  as  1 
those  that  eat  up  our  plants.  The  poison  j 
for  them  is  truth,  and  the  problem  is  to  . 
put  that  on  them  in  such  a  form  that  it  » 
will  kill  the  evils  of  selfishness,  obstinacy  i 
and  laziness,  and  give  better  things  a  ‘ 
chance  to  control  a  man’s  life.  s 

You  have  doubtless  seen  a  man  hold  , 
his  eye  open  and  ask  “  Do  you  see  any-  - 
thing  green  in  that  ?”  His  idea  is  that 
observation  and  experience  have  rubbed  , 


IAnd  here’s  another  thought  in  the 
same  line.  Observe  the  long  process 
gone  through  with  in  order  to  get  that 
original  arsenic  into  the  final  “Paris- 
green.”  There  are  objections  to  the 
^  arsenic  used  alone.  It  must  be  in  such 
shape  that  it  won’t  hurt  the  foliage,  and 
will  give  a  definite  proportion  of  poison. 
It’s  just  so  with  a  fact  or  truth  that  is  to 
kill  one  of  these  mental  or  moral  bugs 
in  the  farmer’s  nature.  It  must  first  be 
’  dug  out  of  the  farm  or  laboratory.  Then 
it  must  be  tested,  not  only  by  the  simple 
experimenter,  but  by  the  farmer  who  is 
made  conservative  and  watchful  by  the 
fact  that  too  big  an  experiment  with  a 
new  thing  might  mean  no  butter  or 
cheese  with  the  daily  bread.  Then  it 
must  be  put  into  words  that  will  drill 
their  way  into  a  man’s  heart  and  mind, 
and  leave  the  thought  inside  to  sprout 
and  grow.  It  may  be  a  pun  or  a  joke,  a 
bit  of  doggerel  verse,  a  good,  strong 
scolding,  a  fair  and  manly  entreaty,  a 
sound  logical  appeal  to  reason,  ora  clean 
cut  scientific  discussion.  All  these  forms 
may  be  needed  to  bring  that  truth  home 
so  that  it  will  kill  that  bad  bug.  Just 
like  the  soda,  the  water,  the  copper  and 
the  arsenic,  that  truth  must  be  com¬ 
bined  and  made  over  to  hit  the  right 
spot.  There  must  be  experience,  force 
and  earnestness  back  of  it,  or  it  will 
flatten  on  the  outside  of  the  reader’s 
head.  Some  writers  think  these  facts 
must  be  dressed  up  in  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  big  words  before  they  are  printed. 
It’s  like  adding  the  acetic  acid  to  the 
copper.  We  get  a  finer  product  with¬ 
out  it. 

* 

Now  you  have  doubtless  noticed  one 
singular  thing  this  week.  Thus  far  we 
haven’t  mentioned  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
any  long  or  short-term  subscription 
offer.  We’ll  make  up  for  it  next  week 
in  great  shape,  for  then  we  are  going  on 
to  give  our  own  ideas  of  what  an  agri¬ 
cultural  paper  ought  to  be — so  far  as  its 
writers  and  articles  are  concerned.  We 
expect  to  have  a  good  square  talk  with 
our  readers  on  this  very  important  sub¬ 
ject.  But  it  wouldn’t  be  right  for  us  to 
stop  without  a  word  about  this  great 
subscription  season.  It  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  us.  Our  folks  are  all  astir,  and 
are  bringing  in  neighbors  and  friends  in 
every  mail,  and  it’s  not  only  numbers, 
but  quality  that  we  are  proud  of.  Why, 
here’s  a  note  all  the  way  from  Kansas 
giving  personal  information  about  par¬ 
ties  who  have  started  to  take  The  R. 
N.-Y.  : 

Mr.  John  is  a  bachelor  who  has  the  esteem  of 
all  his  neighbors,  and  has  always  been  too  busy 
and  bashful  to  get  him  a  wife.  He  saw  the  good 
qualities  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  a  glance,  and  was 
loud  in  its  praise.  If  any  young  German-Ameri- 
can  girl  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  wants  an  honest, 
temperate  man  for  a  husband,  and  a  half  interest 
in  160  acres  of  handsome  prairie  land,  she  has 
only  to  let  it  be  known  and  furnish  first-class 
recommendations.  We  will  vouch  for  Bashful 
John.  Mr.  Harry  is  one  of  the  coming  young 
men,  brim  full  of  new  ideas.  He  is  a  large 
farmer  and  stockman,  plows  by  steam,  shells  and 
thrashes  his  own  grain,  and  grinds  it  by  his  own 
machinery.  Elmer  is  our  local  nurseryman  and 
hothouse  man.  The  little  item  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  drying  fruit  in  the  glasshouse,  was  a  rev¬ 
elation  to  him,  and  was  immediately  turned  to 
pecuniary  advantage.  Ephraim  is  the  T.  B.  Terry 
of  the  West,  as  he  has  just  started  to  renovate  a 
run-down  farm,  and  is  rapidly  laying  Mr.  Terry’s  r_ 
success  in  the  shade. 


Fertilizers  for  Fall  Crops 

should  contain  a  high  percentage  of  Potash  to 
insure  the  largest  yield  and  a  permanent  enrichment 
of  the  soil. 

Write  for  our  “Farmers’  Guide,”  a  142-page  illustrated  book.  It 
is  brim  full  of  useful  information  for  farmers.  It  will  be  sent  free,  and 
will  make  and  save  you  money.  Address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


£  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  3 


SOLUBLE  ACTIVI  —  BURE. 


There’s  a  quartette  of  citizens  for  you  ! 
We  hope  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  solace 
our  bashful  friend  until  he  gets  his  wife. 
He’s  wrong,  though,  to  endure  single 


all  the  green  color  out  of  fraud,  and  fined  curgedness  so  long.  That  farm  needs  a 

if  11  w  fill  1iq  H  rrh  f  fh  neV»  if.  ^  _  .  -  n 


it  up  till  he  “sees  right  through  it.” 
\Tet  that  man  may  be  one  of  those  who 
think  Paris-green  is  adulterated  unless 
it  has  that  dark  green  color.  He’s  wrong, 
because  those  who  know  tell  us  that  this 
color  only  shows  that  the  poison  is  not 
as  fine  as  it  should  be.  Yet  all  through 
life  we  see  people  led  on  by  highly- 
colored  and  sensational  advice  or  infor¬ 
mation.  They  are  misled  by  the  color  of 
such  half-truth,  and  won’t  see  that, 
while  the  real  facts  are  not  half  so  hand¬ 
some,  they  are  far  more  useful,  because 
they  are  ground  up  finer  by  actual  ex¬ 
perience. 


partner  !  Now,  they  are  four  very  fine 
men,  but  you  will  doubtless  claim  that 
you  can  show  four  just  as  good  in  your 
place.  Very  likely  they  are  fine  fellows, 
but  if  they  are  not  yet  on  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
subscription  list,  they  don’t  come  within 
singing  distance  of  this  quartette.  That 
green  color  of  the  Paris-green  is  still  in 
their  eyes.  Why  don’t  you  grind  it  out  ? 

The  winners  of  the  $1  prizes  last  week 


Sept.  3. — J.  E.  Peek,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

4.  — C.  P.  Waugh,  Brooke  Co.,  W.  Va. 

5.  — Lofton  Ketchum,  Eau  Claire  Co.,  Wis. 

6. — S.  P.  Bell,  Washington  Co.,  Md. 

7. — J.  R.  B.  Lehman,  Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y 


EBOWKER 

mmimmmmiiisi 
Do  not  pay  freight 

on  sand,  dirt,  and  organic  matter. 

Albert’s  Concentrated  Manures 

are  not  made  from  refuse  materials. 

Read  our  literature  and  learn  the  difference  betwee* 
compounds  and  mixtures.  It  is  sent  free. 

ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO.,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATORS. 

The  J5TNA  PNEUMATIC  has,  in  competition 
with  other  Evaporators,  excelled  them  all  in  quantity 
and  efficiency.  Catalogues  Free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


OMPLETE 


ATALOGUE 

I  OF  GUNS  AND 

SPORTING  GOODS 


We  ship  our  best  fk  /—'t  f  /-> 

Screened  Canada  I\  I  I  |  J  L 

Aonilo 

at  bottom  .prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston.  Mass 


ODORLESS  miilin  delivered  at  your 

■  ■luma  1  llUlllVIJ  nearest  station,  for 

MINERAL  •"**"■***  *20.00  per  ton. 

Agents  wanted  In  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


delivered  at  your 
nearest  station,  for 
*20.00  per  ton. 


S\N/\YVS 
STANDARD 


I  R00F\UG 
L  2.^?V3. 

trade  mark. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roofs, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  Street.  N.  Y, 


NOW  READY. 

UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICES^ 
SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  COPY. 

E.  C.  MEACHAM  ARMS  CO  ST.  LOUIS, 

_ . _ M  O . 


Books  Worth  Buying. 

Fruit  Packages. 

A  description  of  the  current  styles  of  baskets 
boxes,  crates  and  barrels  used  in  marketing 
fruits  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  How  to 
grade  and  pack  fruit.  Illustrated.  Paper 
20  cents. 

The  Business  Hen. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  the  most  popular  we 
have  ever  published.  Every  one  interested  at 
all  in  poultry,  seems  to  want  it,  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  It  gets  down  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  and  treats  of  the  hen  as  the 
means  of  making  a  dollar.  The  price  in  cloth 
is  75  cents,  but  as  the  paper  cover  edition  is 
exhausted,  we  fill  all  orders  in  cloth  covers  at 
paper  cover  price,  while  a  new  supply  of 
paper  covers  are  being  provided.  Price,  40 
cents.  Sent  to  any  subscriber  for  sending  us 
one  new  subscription. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


iSOI  f)  Under  a  POSITIVE  GUARANTEE  ^ 

I  V.v  1^1/  to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  washboard,  even  to  the  voK' 

■  dirtiest  wristbands  and  collars  of  a  dirty  shirt.  This  applies  to  Terri tTs  Perfect 
x  'Ynslilng  Muchlne,  which  Is  guaranteed  to  wash  from  the  finest  linen  or  lace  to  the  heavi-  ] |j i 
f  est  bedding  and  all  with  equal  effect.  Machines  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale  prices;  if  not  Illj/Slfj 
f  satisfactory  money  refunded.  LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  terms,  exclusive  territory 
; and^priceswjlte  PORTLAND  MFC.  CO.,  Box  14,  Portland,  Mich.  W 


FREE!  FREEB 

Catalogue,  illustrated  in  colors,  containing  full  descriptions  ot  all  our  Pianos 
and  Organs.  REMEMBER,  we  are  the  only  firm  of  actual  manufacturersselling 
exclusively  to  the  general  public  direct,  at  factory  cost— the  only  firm  where  , 

g.gj  _  you  get  the  Real  Exact  Value  for  your 

fM  5  money.  There  are  no  agents’,  dealers’ 

Ml  illir**T*7— TllfSarwIl  or  middlemen's  profits  udded. 


Save  Money! 


CASH  or  on  EASY  PAYMENTS, 

o  suit  your  elreumstances.  Pianos  and  • 
'rgans  shipped  oh  30  days’  trial  in  your 
own  home  under  our  special  warrant  for 


'Organs 


REFERENCES:  Our  bunk,  your  bank,  any  bank.  fvgtk  $25.00 Jwyj 

the  editor  of  this  paper,  or  any  of  the  multitude  of  feagJSa  -  _ _ 

patrons  who  have  purchased  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
instruments  from  us  during  the  past  30  Tears.  A  list 
of  ten  thousand  recent  patrons  sent  with  every  cata-  (VI 

first  purchaser  in  a  place  one  ofour  finest  PIANOS  eIH 

sjreciallv  fitted  and  finished  for  only  or 

one  of  our  latest  PAKLOK  ORGANS  for  ££5.  >  mwL  ||j>  \fj  'll  ||  1  ti 

All  Extras  for  each  Instrument  FREE.  1 

W as h i n gton.  New  Jersey.  Established  nearly  80  years. 


Don’t  fail  to  write  at  once  to 

CORNISH  &  co. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  IMP’D  SEWING  MACHINE. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  an  article  that  we  can  so  heartily  indorse  as  we  can 
this  sewing  machine.  There  are  two  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  we  know  that  no  better  machine  is  made  at  any  price.  No 
,  _  reader  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  should  pay  $45  or 

$50  for  a  machine.  This  machine  is  war- 
|jpi£fi2as|ygg|j  ranted  and  guaranteed  in  every  way.  We 

j!  _  shall  send  it  on  20  days’  trial,  and  if  not 

x-— — t  " I."  satisfactory  in  every  way,  we  shall  take  it 

back  and  return  the  money.  It  has  all  the 
j) P&lfl  attachments,  and  is  warranted  for  10  years. 
H  I  .[pjwj;  ISjiiTf  High  arm,  oak  or  walnut  woodwork,  and 

III  I  ’Sfgf  -illiSiElilf  4  five  drawers.  As  it  is  a  staple  machine, 

\?  41  | : Qfi  j.  new  parts  may  be  secured  at  any  time  if 

^  I  i||p[  1 needed.  A  complete  set  of  attachments  and 
I  mu  I  HHN  instruction  book  accompany  each  machine 

1  n»  I  I  lif-li  1  Price  delivered,  east  of  Rocky  Mountains, 

$19.50,  or  with  one  year’s  subscription,  $20  ; 
(  \  or  we  will  send  it,  freight  paid,  and  a  club 

i  iggpj  :“t&  ■]  of  10  new  yearly  subscriptions  for  $25. 

the  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Sugar  prices  have  advanced. 

Plums  arc  dull  and  sell  slowly. 

The  demand  is  good  for  prime  melons. 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  are  extremely  scarce. 

Onions  are  very  plentiful  and  low  in  price. 

Grapes  are  in  heavy  supply  and  low  in  price. 

The  cotton  market  shows  an  upward  tendency. 

The  demand  is  good  for  all  kinds  of  fresh  game 
birds. 

Peaches  have  been  scarce  and  considerably 
higher. 

The  market  for  dressed  poultry  is  somewhat 
improved. 

Choice  apples  are  not  plentiful,  and  sell  for 
good  prices. 

It  is  said  that  Sweden  produces  all  the  sugar 
that  is  required  in  the  country. 

The  cheese  market  is  dull  under  heavy  accumu¬ 
lations,  and  no  export  demand. 

The  Florida  pineapple  growers  speak  highly  of 
cotton-seed  meal  as  a  fertilizer. 

There  is  an  increased  export  demand  for  wheat, 
and  this  tends  to  sustain  prices. 

Fresh  vegetables  are  generally  plentiful,  and 
prices  are  not  very  encouraging. 

The  demand  for  beeswax  is  light  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  dull  at  27  to  29  cents  per  pound. 

Prime  maple  sugar  is  quoted  at  8  to  8*4  cents 
per  pound,  and  syrup  60  to  80  cents  per  gallon. 

The  butter  market  shows  little  or  no  change, 
but  dealers  expect  that  there  will  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  soon 

The  opening  prices  on  new  evaporated  apples 
are  very  low.  Buyers  are  purchasing  only  in 
small  quantities. 

Pork  continues  dull,  but  the  demand  will  in¬ 
crease  and  the  market  improve  with  the  coming 
of  cooler  weather. 

The  12th  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  has  been  in 
session  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  California  horse,  Azote,  has  just  trotted  a 
mile  at  Galesburg,  Ill.,  in  2:04%,  said  to  be  the 
fastest  time  ever  made  by  a  gelding. 

There  is  at  present  an  excellent  market  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  California  peaches  and  pears.  The  deal¬ 
ers  are  beginning  to  appreciate  them. 

Reports  from  different  parts  of  New  York  State 
say  that  where  the  trees  are  not  overloaded,  the 
apples  are  growing  to  an  unusually  large  size. 

New  England  promises  an  unusually  good  crop 
of  onions,  which  is  not  encouraging  to  other 
localities,  as  the  Eastern  crop  usually  takes  the 
preference. 

The  small  barrels  are  still  making  lots  of 
trouble  with  the  sales  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  losing  money  for  the  short-sighted  ship¬ 
pers  who  persist  in  using  them. 

It  is  reported  that  the  cranberry  crop  at  Cape 
Cod  will  be  double  that  of  last  year,  and  two- 
thirds  of  what  it  was  in  1893.  Jersey  crop  also 
heavy,  but  Wisconsin  reports  a  light  yield. 

Peanuts  have  declined  in  Virginia,  notwith¬ 
standing  stocks  are  very  small  and  the  crop  very 
light.  Prices  fell  from  4*4  to  4  cents  for  hand¬ 
picked,  and  from  3%  to3‘A  cents  for  extras. 

Over  7,000  bags  foreign  dried  beans  have  arrived 
within  the  last  10  days,  part  of  which  were  new 
Italian  Medium,  which  were  offered  at  $1.60  and 
$1.65.  There  seems  to  be  increased  pressure  to 
clean  up  stock  of  old  imported  beans. 

The  production  of  the  rye  importing  countries 
for  1895  is  estimated  at  522,008,000  bushels,  against 
575,911,000  bushels  in  1894.  The  production  of  the 
rye  exporting  counties  for  1895  is  estimated  at 
953,232,000  bushels,  against  1,052,527,000  bushels  in 
1894. 

The  official  report  of  the  French  wheat  crop 
shows  120,000,000  hectolitres,  as  against  121,000,000 
in  1894.  The  grain  market  in  Paris  weakened 
upon  the  issuance  of  the  report,  as  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  crop  of  1895  would  not  exceed 
110,000,000  hectolitres. 

This  is  about  the  time  of  year  when  the  fake 
commission  merchant  sends  out  his  circulars 
soliciting  consignments  of  chestnuts,  and  inti¬ 
mating  that  early  consignments  to  him  will  re¬ 
sult  in  sales  at  fabulous  prices.  Some  of  these 
frauds  mention  $12,  $15,  and  even  $20  per  bushel 
as  possibly  received  by  early  shippers.  Have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  promisers;  they  are  hum¬ 
bugs  of  the  worst  kind. 

A  firm  of  Western  meat  packers  are  experiment¬ 
ing  in  making  condensed  food,  to  be  used  by 
troops,  etc.  Special  cans  were  made.  The  smaller 
one  contains  seven  ounces  of  bacon  and  the 
larger  can  about  28  ounces  of  hard  bread,  soup 
and  coffee,  the  two  latter  in  the  form  of  square 
tablets.  The  entire  package  weighs  35  ounces 
and  contains  about  65  cubic  inches  of  food.  In 
the  larger  can  the  soup  and  coffee  can  be  cooked. 
The  rations  are  sufficient  to  last  over  a  day.  A 
practical  test  will  soon  be  made. 

A  consular  report  tells  of  large  quantities  of 
shelled  eggs  being  sent  to  England  from  Russia 
and  Italy  for  the  use  of  pastry  cooks,  bakers, 
hotels  and  restaurants.  The  eggs  are  emptied 
from  their  shells  into  cans  holding  1,000  or  more, 
and,  after  being  hermetically  sealed,  are  packed 
with  straw  into  wooden  cases.  Great  care  is 
necessary  in  selecting  eggs,  as  a  single  bad  one 
would  spoil  the  whole  lot.  Lower  price  and  sav¬ 
ing  of  time,  and  greater  ease  and  less  expense 
and  loss  in  handling  ave  named  as  the  advantages 
of  thisjsystem, 


The  last  consignment  of  California  fruit  uto 
London,  is  reported  to  have  arrived  in  better  con¬ 
dition  than  any  former  shipments.  Evidently 
the  shippers  are  learning.  The  auctioneer  who 
sold  the  fruit  advises  that  the  shipment  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  plums  be  stopped  for  a  fortnight,  after 
which  time  there  will  be  a  better  trade.  He  says 
there  will  be  absolutely  no  French  pears  after 
next  week,  and  that  the  crop  of  English  pears 
will  be  exhausted  in  a  fortnight,  after  which  there 
will  be  a  grand  trade  in  the  California  product 
until  Christmas. 

The  Waterville  Times  says  that  the  hop  harvest 
is  going  on  rapidly  and  thus  far  the  crop  is  being 
gathered  in  prime  condition.  There  are  no  signs 
of  mold  or  vermin,  and  only  .a  little  complaint 
of  rust.  However  hard  it  is  for  the  grower  in 
view  of  the  small  prices,  the  pickers  are  doing 
well,  being  able  to  fill  more  boxes  a  day  than 
usual.  The  market  is  rather  quiet.  A  few  Hum¬ 
phreys  have  been  sold  recently  at  seven  to  eight 
cents  and  several  contracts  for  the  late  crop  have 
been  reported  at  seven  cents.  The  outlook  for  the 
grower  is  most  discouraging. 

A  bulletin  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  relating  to  the  various  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  vine  that  have  caused  enormous 
losses,  estimated  to  aggregate,  up  to  this  time,  at 
least  $20,000,000.  One-half  the  grapes  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  grown  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  vine  dis¬ 
eases  are  more  destructive  there  than  near  the 
Atlantic  because  of  the  use  in  the  former  part  of 
the  country  of  European  varieties  of  plants, 
which  are  not  so  hardy  as  the  natives  grown  in 
the  East.  The  vine  disease  has  thus  far  denuded 
30,000  of  the  200,000  acres  of  California  alone. 
This  bulletin  describes  proper  remedies  and  the 
methods  of  treatment. 

Grapes  come  in  all  sorts  of  packages.  The 
general  package  was  formerly  a  5  or  10-pound 
handled  basket.  But  those  baskets  seem  to  have 
shrunk  of  late  years,  until  now  produce  dealers 
generally  designate  them  as  four  and  eight-pound 
baskets,  and  it  is  lucky  for  the  buyer  if  he  gets 
that  amount  of  grapes  in  one.  Grape  cases  vary 
widely,  holding  anywhere  from  23  or  24  pounds  to 
40  or  42  pounds.  Probably  the  most  popular  pack¬ 
age  is  the  gift-crate  holding  eight  three  or  eight 
four-pound  tills,  the  smaller  being  preferred  for 
Delaware,  Niagara  and  the  fancy  kinds,  while 
the  more  common  varieties  sell  best  in  the  larger 
— eight  four-pound  tills— cases. 

In  regard  to  the  Pittsburgh  market,  Somers, 
Brother  &  Co.,  say  that  the  volume  of  sales  in¬ 
creases  daily,  as  a  rule  from  Monday  to  Saturday. 
Monday’s  market  is  usually  a  narrow  one,  by 
reason  of  light  receipts,  especially  of  express  con¬ 
signments,  and  a  slender  attendance  of  buyers, 
though  prime  goods  find  sale  in  fair  quantities. 
Tuesday’s  and  Wednesday’s  markets  are  larger 
and  better.  Thursday  is  the  local  shipping  day, 
when  out-of-town  buyers  are  in  greatest  attend¬ 
ance.  Friday  finds  city  retailers  thronging  the 
market  in  quest  of  supplies  for  Saturday,  and 
sales  are  usually  larger  on  this  than  any  other 
day.  Saturday’s  trade  is  always  active  in  the 
early  morning  hours,  when  market  stallmen  are 
brisk  and  liberal  buyers,  but  business  is  well 
over  by  noon,  and  goods  then  unsold,  together 
with  the  later  receipts  of  the  day,  must  go  to  the 
straggling  huckster  trade  at  cut  prices,  or  be  car¬ 
ried  over  to  another  week.  The  Saturday  half¬ 
holiday  is  pretty  widely  observed  outside  of  this 
line  of  trade,  with  the  effect  of  greatly  restricting 
business  generally  after  the  noon  hour. 

Clifford  County,  Tex. — We  are  in  the  dry  por¬ 
tion  of  Texas,  and  it  is  better  adapted  to  stock 
raising  than  to  general  farming.  Dent  corn  is  a 
good  crop  this  year.  Oats  fair.  Wheat  poor. 
Millet  (for  seed)  good,  there  being  much  more 
millet  seed  thrashed  in  this  county  this  year  than 
wheat.  Millo  maize  and  Kaffir  corn  do  well  every 
year,  and  with  sorghum,  make  the  most  profitable 
feed  crops  raised  here.  K.  M.  r. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 

Medium,  choice,  1894  . 

Pea.  1894,  choice . . 

White  Kidney.  1894,  choice . 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1894 . 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) . 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 

Marrow,  foreign . 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel . 

Bags,  per  bushel . 

Scotch,  bags . 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras  ... 
Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras  .. 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras... 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts.  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  firkins,  June . 

Firkins,  current  make . 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 

First . 

Current  make,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

fourths  to  thirds . 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Prime  to  choice . 

Fair  to  good . 
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State,  common . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best . . 

Fair . . 

Common . . 

Full  skims . 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) . . 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks . 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks . 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice  .... 
Western,  northerly  sections,  choice  — 
Western,  southerly  sections,  choice  ... 
Southwestern,  fair.  30-36  doz  per  case. 

Western  culls,  per  30-doz  case . 

Ungraded,  Der  30-doz  case . 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy . 

Evaporated.  1895,  fancy . 

Choice,  1895 . 

Prime,  1895 . 

Common,  1894 . 

Sundried,  sliced . 

Chopped,  1894.  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins.  1894,  per  lb . 

Apricots,  Cal..  1894,  boxes,  per  lb . 

Bags,  per  lb . 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled.  1894,  per  lb  ... 

Georgia,  sundried,  1895,  per  lb . 

N.  C..  sundried,  peeled,  per  lb . 

Huckleberries,  per  lb... . 

Plums,  State . 

Cherries,  1895,  per  lo . 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894  . 

Sundried . 

FRUITS— GREEN 


5%@  6 
854@—  ' 
8%@— 
754©  854 
6*4®  7*4 

m®  654 

354@  5 
254@  3 
154@  2 


17  @  1754 
.  16  @  1654 
,  1554©  16 
■  1554®  — 

15  @  — 

.  1354®  14 
3  00  @4  00 
.2  50  @2  85 
.1  00  @2  00 


. 6  @654 

.  654®  7 

. 6  @654 

.  554©  5% 

....  454®  5 
....  3  @  454 

.  2  @254 

.  1  @154 

. —  @- 

. —  @— 

. —  @- 

. 6  @7 

.  7  @  8 

.  754®  7« 

.  354@  4 

. 9  ©  954 

.  4  @4*4 

. 17  @1754 

. 16  @— 


Apples,  Near-by,  Gravenstein,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Near-by,  Alexander,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Near-by,  Duchess  of  O.,  per  bbl  . 1  50@2  00 

Nearby,  Blush,,  per  bbl .  1  50@2  00 

Near-by,  Codling,  per  bbl . 1  00@l  75 

Near-by,  20-oz.,  per  bbl  . 1  25@2  00 

Near-by,  Orange  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Near-by,  Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  76 

Near-by,  Summer  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Near-by,  windfalls,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 6  00@7  00 

Grapes,  Up-Itlver.  Concord,  per  case .  75@1  00 

Up-River.  Delaware,  per  case . 1  00@1  25 

Up-  River,  Niagara,  per  case .  76@1  00 

Up  River,  Moore’s  Early,  per  10-lb  bkt. . .  14®  18 

Up-River,  Delaware,  per  5-lb  basket .  11®  13 

West’n  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per5-lb  basket. .  11®  13 

Wyoming  Red,  per  5-lb  basket .  — @  — 

Concord,  per  5-lb  basket .  9@  11 

Peaches,  Del.  and  Mil.,  per  crate .  75@1  50 

Del.  and  Md.,  yellow,  extra,  per  basket.. 1  00@1  37 
Del.  and  Md.,  yellow,  prime,  per  basket..  05®  99 
Del.  and  Md.,  red  &  white,  extra,  per  bkt.  85@1  12 
Del.  and  Md.,  red  &  white,  plain,  per  bkt.  40@  60 

Del.  and  Md.,  poor,  per  basket .  20@  40 

Jersey,  extra,  per  basket . 1  12@1  50 

Jersey,  plain,  per  basket .  70@l  00 

Jersey,  small  and  poor,  per  basket .  40®  60 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  00 

Bartlett,  per  keg .  75@1  50 

Buerre  d’ Anjou,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  50 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Near-by,  common,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Muskmelons.  Jersey,  nutmeg,  per  bbl .  60@1  25 

Upper  J’y,  Gem  and  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl.  76@1  50 

Hackensack,  per  bbl . ......1  00@2  25 

Watermelons,  choice,  per  100  .  12  00@  16  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  100  .  5  00®  10  00 

GAME 


Woodcock,  fresh,  per  pair . 1  00@1  20 

(Juail.  frozen,  per  doz . 2  00@2  25 

Partridges,  Fresh,  per  pair . 1  00@1  25 

Frozen,  undrawn,  per  pair .  75®  1  00 

Frozen,  drawn,  per  pair .  60®  75 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair .  50@1  25 

Frozen,  dark,  per  pair . 1  26®  1  40 

Frozen,  pin-tail,  per  pair . 1  00@1  25 

English  snipe,  frozen,  per  doz . 1  75@2  25 

Golden  plover,  frozen,  per  doz . 1  75@2  25 

Grass  plover,  frozen,  per  doz . 1  50@1  75 

Snipe,  small,  yellow  leg,  fresh,  per  doz .  75®  1  00 

Sand  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz .  30@  40 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  15@  20 

Reed  birds,  per  doz .  40@  — 

Venison,  saddles,  per  lb .  16®  18 


HONEY 


White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 12  @15 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 11  @14 

Buckwheat.  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 10  @ — 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb .  6J4@  7 

State,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Southern,  per  gallon . 45  @56 

HOI'S. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1895,  seedlings .  8  @10 

Crop  of  1894.  fancy .  6  ®  7 

I’rime .  6  @ — 

Medium .  5  @ — 

Common .  4  @  5 

Old  olds .  2  @  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1894,  choice .  7  @ — 

Prime .  6  © — 

Medium .  5  @ — 

Crop  of  1893,  choice .  4  @  5 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  10)4®  11 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6)4®  8)4 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Grassers,  per  lb .  4  ®  5 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb.  7  @  7)4 

Medium,  per  lb .  7  @  7)4 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4)4®  — 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3)4®  394 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  6)4®  6)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3)4®  4 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  clear  hens .  11  @  12 

Clear  toms .  11  ®  — 

Spring,  dry  picked,  4  to  6  lbs  each  .. .  15  @  16 

Spring,  scalded,  4  to  6  lbs  each .  10  @  14 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  16  @  18 

Phila.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  13  ®  15 

L.  I..  scalded,  per  lb .  14  ©  16 

Western  scalded,  per  lb .  10)4@  11 

Western,  dry- picked,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  10  @  11 

Dry  picked,  choice .  10)4®  11 

Common  to  fair  .  8  @  9)4 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb .  14J4@  15 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  15  ®  — 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  @2  25 


Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  37  ®1  50 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  15  @  16 


POTATOES. 


Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  1  00@1  25 

Western  N.  Y.,  per  bbl .  ....1  00@1  12)4 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl .  90@1  12)4 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

N.  Carolina,  red,  sweet,  prime,  per  bbl..l  00@1  50 

Jersey,  yellow  sweets,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Virginia  yellow,  per  bushel  basket .  90®  — 

Per  barrel . 1  75@2  00 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  10)4®  11)4 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Fowls,  local,  por  lb .  9)4®  10 

Western,  per  lb .  9)4®  10 

Southern,  per  lb .  9>4@  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5)4®  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  por  lb .  10  @ 

Ducks,  loeal,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  50  @  70 

Southern,  por  pair .  50  @ 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair . 1  (X)  @1  37 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair .  75  @1  00 

Pigeons,  por  pair .  20  @  30 


VEGETABLES. 


Cabbage,  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 1  00@2  (X) 

Cauliflower,  L.  1  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50®  l  25 

Celery  .Michigan,  per  doz  .  6®  :H) 

I  Jersey,  per  doz  roots .  5®  25 

Cucumbers.  Jersey,  por  bbl .  60@1  25 

I  Long  Island,  pickles,  per  1,000  .  76@1  25 

Jersey,  pickles,  per  1,(XX) .  60@1  IK) 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  box .  20®  30 

1  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60@1  00 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  por  1,000 . 3  00® 6  (X) 

Lima  beans,  Jersey  Hat,  per  bag .  25®  1  00 

I  Jersey,  potato,  per  bag .  75®  — 

Onions,  L.  1.  and  Jorsey,  per  bbl . I  00®  1  50 

I'er  basket .  60@1  00 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  . 1  00® 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl .  90®  1  00 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  60® 2  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00®  l  25 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  25 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  40®  60 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75@1  (X) 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  40®  (Ml 

Tomatoes,  Southern  Jorsey,  por  box .  10®  15 

Upper  Jersey.  Acme,  per  box .  20®  40 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  boon  20,055  cans  of  milk, 
176  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  696  cans  of  cream. 
The  averago  price  paid  for  tho  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  81.35  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


lUistfUancoutf  gWvcvtlsinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  pleaso  always  mention 
Thk  Rural  nkw-Yorkkk. 

PALMER  &  FROST, 

Successors  to 

»  B.  PALMER  and  PALMER,  RIVENBURG  A  OO 

Est<0>9»h««d  1869 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchant*. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
1(56  Kendo  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SHIP  YOUR 

BUTTER  and  EGGS 

to  responsible  parties  who  will  get  you  highest  market 
prices  for  fine  goods  7  Choice  Creamery  Butter  and 
Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs  a  specialty.  Apply  to 
GAKNKIUHIO.,  32  Little  tilth  St.,  NewYork, 
before  shipping  elsewhere.  Ref.:  Gansovoort  Bank 


WILLIAM  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  Specialties  are 

GAME,  FURS,  GINSENG,  POULTRY,  NUTS,  Etc. 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Packers  of  First-class  Canned  Goods. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS FOR 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Beceivo  and  Bell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Dairy.  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Reports,  .Special  llcferencen,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnlnhcil 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA 

0-7'lr.Quirlei  and  Corremondcnce  Invited. 


Shippers  and  Producers 

Df  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  desir¬ 
ing  a  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  G.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton.  Pa. 


Attention,  Farmers ! 

For  the  next  20  days  I  will  sell  pure  and  vigorous 
Northern-grown  Seed  Potatoes  at  prices  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Carman  No.  1.  $1  per  bushel;  10  bushels, 
at  IK)  cents  per  bushel;  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2  and 
World’s  Fair,  50  cents  per  bushel;  10  bushels,  at 45 
cents  per  bushel,  f.  o.  b.,  purchaser  to  pay  freight. 
Special  low  prices  on  large  orders.  My  Seed  Potatoes 
are  sold  on  their  merits,  and  I  guarantee  them  to  be 
as  represented,  and  to  give  satisfaction. 

NORMAN  NELSON,  Laney,  Wis. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  ^,,rLS 

to  cross  on  Merino  or  grade  sheep.  Fine  Rams, -Lambs 
or  Yearlings;  also  Ewes  for  sale  Prices  to  suit  the 
times.  Call  on  or  address  F.  8.  HALL,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


*  @pli^alNCUBATORS; 

I  —  l^'tjaasElWe  Warrant  * 

1  Y»rd, The  Reliable* 

-A  U  ‘  ToIIetch  «»>  p«r  centSiJ.r  Ricui.atini;  A" 

\  last*  75-jk  1  Durable,  Correct  in  Principle.  Leader  X 

wfowla  V\®  S,  at  Worlds  Fair.  6cta.  in  stamps  for  . 

wT  new  112  page  Poultry  Guide  and  Cata-  ^ 

★  lotrue,  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plain.  Bed-Rock  Information.  W 

it  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  III.  ★ 


FOR  SALE 


Beautiful  farm  in  central  Ohio; 
water,  fruit  and  buildings  in 
Call  on  or  address 

1470  Fair  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


OCTOBER  I,  1895. 

rTT  _ . . . . .  rinuc,  i0!1 


THAT’S  THK  DATE  of  the  removal  of  the  Rogers 
"  Nurseries  oe  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y.  Surplus  of  lO.(XX) 
Pot-grown  Strawberries  must  be^sold.  Finest  leading  varieties:  1<X).  $1.25;  500  for  $.->■  Marshall,  100,  $2. 
Big  Plants  well  rooted.  Also,  20,000  two-inch  pots,  nearly  new.  500,  $1.50;  1,000,  $2  50.  These  offers  will  not 
be  repeated.  Ask  for  Fall  Catalogue.  It  is  not  large,  but  back  of  It  is  a  big  stock  and  a  little  man  who 
has  a  record  for  giving  satisfaction. 


ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Manager,  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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A  CLEAN  FAIR. 

MORK  FARMERS  THAN  FAKIRS. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  advises  farmers  to  take 
an  outing- ;  it  is  g-ood  advice.  One  gets 
the  conceit  taken  out  of  him,  often, 
when  he  sees  animals  and  crops  grown 
by  others  Location  and  season  play 
important  parts  in  determining  success. 
I  know  a  man  who  declares  that  any 
man  who  claims  to  have  grown  over  50 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  is  “an  infernal 
liar.  Why,”  said  he,  “  I  have  lived  50 
year,  and  never  saw  it.”  He  lives  in  a 
county  not  suited  to  the  growing  of  oats, 
and  has  never  been  out  of  it.  It  will  do 
farmers  a  great  deal  of  good  to  take  a 
trip  away  ;  but  as  far  as  resting  is  con- 
jerned,  better  stay  at  home. 

The  kind  of  fair  Fred  Grundy  favors 
s  a  good  place  to  go  for  both  pleasure 
and  profit.  Such  a  one  is  always  found 
at  Hornellsville,  N.  Y.  The  fair  is  run 
by  the  Farmers’  Club,  and  every  one  of 
the  500  members  does  what  he  can  to 
help  make  a  “  clean  record.”  The  crops 
in  this  locality  that  command  the  most 
attention  are  potatoes,  corn  for  ensilage, 
and  hay.  I  thought  that  I  had  corn  at 
home  ;  but  I  saw  whole  fields  that  were  10 
to  12  feet  high,  eared  heavily,  and  every 
one  of  them  would  furnish  roughage  for 
one  cow  a  year,  per  acre.  The  frost  of 
August  10  did  no  harm  in  this  section,  as 
it  did  at  our  home. 

One  is  surprised  at  the  arnouut  of 
millet  sown  this  year.  The  “Russian” 
grows  very  large  and  seeds  heavily.  The 
straw  is  large  or  larger  than  rank  oats. 
This  is  an  imported  variety.  All  I  could 
find  out  about  it  was  that  the  bags  were 
marked  as  coming  from  Turkey.  It  was 
twice  the  size  of  the  common  kinds.  I 
saw  many  fields  of  late  drilled  corn,  and 
where  millet  and  corn  were  sowed  to¬ 
gether  or  at  the  same  time,  the  corn 
seems  to  be  the  most  profitable,  yield¬ 
ing  the  most  fodder.  Oats  are  a  heavy 
crop,  and  among  the  many  fine  speci¬ 
mens  shown,  a  bundle  of  the  Banner 
received  first  premium.  I  believe  them 
to  be  an  excellent  variety. 

The  potato  blight  described  in  a  recent 
R.  N.-Y.,  which  commences  by  showing 
a  curled  yellow  leaf,  is  found  in  all 
localities.  Some  fields  show  no  sign  ; 
others  are  completely  dead.  Inquiry 
proved  that  this  disease  attacks  the 
potato  about  such  a  time  from  planting, 
and  time  of  ripening.  Very  late  varie¬ 
ties  and  June  planted,  are  last  to  show 
this  disease.  Fields  sprayed  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  do  not  seem  to  be  bene¬ 
fited  in  the  least.  I  examined  one  field 
of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  ;  I  found  leaves  that 
were  blue  with  the  Mixture,  which  were 
half  dried  and  dying. 

The  society  offered  a  premium  of  50 
cents  for  each  peck  of  potatoes  exhibited, 
accompanied  by  a  statement  of  variety, 
time  of  planting,  number  of  hills  in  the 
peck,  and  rate  of  yield  per  acre.  The 
entries  were  limited  to  100  ;  still  a  large 
number  had  to  be  refused.  This  was  a 
special  premium  in  addition  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  ones  which  are  numerous  and  liberal. 
This  exhibit  attracted  much  attention, 
and  was  being  studied  by  growers  every 
minute.  The  idea  is  worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  other  fair  managers.  In  this  ex¬ 
hibit,  the  prize  for  best  peck  was  awarded 
to  June  Eating.  This  is  an  early  variety 
of  the  Hebron  type — very  smooth,  fine 
quality  and  credited  (on  the  card)  with 
the  yield  of  over  400  bushels  per  acre. 

The  premium  for  best  four  pecks  went 
to  a  collection  of  Vick’s  Early,  Orphan, 
Dutton  and  June  Eating.  In  the  regular 
exhibit,  a  peck  of  Early  Napoleon  were 
large  and  very  attractive.  R.  N.-Y.  No. 

2  (19  pecks),  came  to  the  front  in  the 
greatest  number  of  exhibits.  Five  baskets 
of  Carman  No.  1,  were  “just  elegant.” 
Look  out  for  yourself  when  ordering  the 
No.  3,  for  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  tell 
it  from  No.  2.  I  saw  some  dug,  and  find 
that  they  sprawl  around — anywhere  in 
the  hill,  which  is  proof  that  they  are  not 
identical.  One  basket  claimed  a  weight 
of  35  pounds  from  six  hills,  a  “/air  yield 
for  an  early  variety  ” — I  mean  a  good 


yield  to  tell  about  at  a  fair.  The  numer¬ 
ous  exhibits  were  so  fine  and  even  that 
awarding  the  premiums  was  a  difficult 
matter,  and  in  some  cases,  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  empty  the  baskets  on  a  table 
and  score  each  specimen. 

Some  Ponderosa  tomatoes  were  very 
large,  and  one  small  branch  held  five 
green  ones  that  weighed  six  pounds. 

The  black  bug  found  on  asters  has 
transferred  its  favors  to  beets  and  car¬ 
rots.  The  growers  want  relief.  Who 
knows  how  to  kill  it  ? 

A  large  pea  was  labeled  “  Swiss  Peas.” 
The  pods  were  long  and  tender.  The 
grower  said,  “  It  is  cut  up,  pods  and  all, 
when  cooked,  and  is  much  superior  to 
string  beans.” 

Several  fine  exhibits  of  rape  attracted 
attention  by  the  luxuriousness  of  growth. 
The  turnip-colored  leaves  were  thick  and 
several  feet  long.  The  plant  has  but  one 
stalk  at  the  surface,  but  sends  out 
branches  until  the  top  is,  in  some  cases, 
as  large  as  a  bushel  basket.  One  exhib¬ 
itor  brought  in  a  big  load.  The  plants 
were  cut  off  at  the  surface  and  set  up  in 
potato  crates  as  celery  is  packed.  Only 
a  few  plants  could  be  put  in  each  crate. 
Hogs  did  not  seem  to  like  it,  but  sheep 
were  eager  for  it.  One  got  choked  on  it 
and  died,  but  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
condemning  it  on  this  account.  I  heard 
two  feeders  talking.  The  first  said,  “  Is 
that  rape  stuff  any  good  ?”  “  Yes,  sir  ; 

if  you  do  not  let  it  get  too  big,  and 
woody.”  “  Can  you  pasture  it  ?”  “  Yes  ; 
we  have  two  fields  and  turn  from  one  to 
the  other.  It  keeps  coming  on  after 
being  eaten  off.  It  will  bear  several 
cuttings.”  I  would  call  it  a  big  turnip 
all  gone  to  leaves. 

Alfalfa  roots,  one  year  old,  were  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  a  second  growth 
of  18  inches  was  made  in  42  days.  The 
third  growth  was  about  10  inches.  The 
public  tests  of  butter  cows  of  the  “upper 
ten”  kind,  seem  to  sustain  the  stand 
taken  by  some  dairy  experts,  that  no 
8  and  10-per  cent  cows  exist.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  averages,  Babcock  test : 

Milk.  Test. 

4  Ayrshires  in  four  milkings. 80  lbs.  1  oz.  3.3  p.  c. 

1  Ayrshire  in  four  milkings. 80 lbs.  14  oz.  3.72  p.  c. 

1  Jersey . 49.0  lbs.  =4.87  p.  c. 

One  herd  that  did  not  send  in  any  milk 
to  be  tested,  had  cards  pinned  up  claim¬ 
ing  7.8  and  9.6-per  cent  milk.  One  does 
not  like  to  seem  to  doubt  an  exhibitor’s 
word,  but  so  long  as  the  Society  furnish 
the  tester  and  testing  free  of  charge,  it 
seems  suggestive.  c.  E.  chapman. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Poisoning  the  Milk. — Our  Dumb  Ani¬ 
mals  says  that  every  unkind  treatment 
to  the  cow  poisons  the  milk.  Throwing 
stones  at  her,  frightening  her,  even  talk¬ 
ing  unkindly  to  her ,  may  poison  the  milk. 

A  German  inventor  is  said  to  have  de¬ 
vised  what  he  claims  to  be  an  easy  method 
for  the  examination  of  butter  mixed 
with  foreign  fats.  The  method  is  based 
on  the  determination  of  the  viscosity  of 
butter,  for  which  a  special  apparatus 
has  been  invented. 

Ducks  Pulling  Feathers. — Several 
readers  have  inquired  about  a  remedy 
for  ducks  pulling  feathers.  This  vicious 
habit  is  most  geneially  contracted  by 
ducks  in  confinement.  On  the  Long 
Island  duck  farms,  this  habit  is  generally 
cured  by  trimming  the  bills  slightly  with 
a  sharp  knife  so  that  the  ducks  cannot 
get  a  hold  on  the  feathers. 

Crimson  Clover  for  Bee  Pasture. — A 
Virginia  correspondent  of  Root’s  Glean¬ 
ings  in  Bee  Culture,  writes  as  follows  of 
Crimson  clover  as  a  honey-producing 
plant  in  that  State  : 

I  have  had  but  one  year’s  experience  with  it  as 
a  bee-plant;  but  this  year  it  was  by  long  odds  the 
best  bee-plant  here — much  better  than  White 
clover  ever  is  in  the  South.  It  blooms  very  early, 
so  one  must  have  bees  strong  in  time.  The  honey 
is  very  fine— not  quite  so  white  as  white  clover. 

Hens  and  Heifer. — I  have  about  200 
hens,  mostly  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Two 
years  ago,  I  kept  an  account  of  what 
I  sold  from  them,  and  it  amounted  to 


$394.75  ;  100  of  them  roost  in  a  10x12 
house,  and  the  other  100  have  one  11x20 
feet.  1  never  shut  them  up  ;  they  have 
the  run  of  the  farm. 

To  break  heifers  of  kicking,  bring 
their  tails  inside  their  legs,  around  to 
the  outside,  and  pull  back  until  they 
stop  struggling  ;  if  the  first  lesson  does 
not  stop  their  trying  to  kick,  repeat. 

Washington  County,  N.  Y.  m.  l.  a. 

A  Talk  Arout  Grain. — C.  H.  Everett 
in  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  thus  talks  about 
the  way  some  farmers  buy  cow  food. 

While  at  the  mill  the  other  day,  I  saw  a  farmer 
come  in  and  buy  some  rye  feed  (bran  and  shorts 
ground  fine).  He  paid  90  cents  per  100  pounds 
for  it.  I  inquired  what  use  he  intended  to  make 
of  it,  and  he  replied,  “  for  cows  and  pigs,”  adding 
some  cuss  words  about  the  high  price  of  feed, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  millers  in  putting  up  the 
price,  etc.,  and  ending  up  with  the  stale  remark 
that  there  was  no  more  money  in  farming,  any¬ 
way.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  he  was  about 
right,  and  that  the  poorhouse  or  fool-killer  would 
in  the  end  get  the  man  that  paid  $18  a  ton  for  rye 
feed.  This  riled  him  a  little  and  he  said  some¬ 
thing  about  my  trying  to  be  smart.  Of  course  I 
told  him  that  any  man  with  common  intelligence 
would  buy  the  rye  and  have  it  ground,  and  at 
present  prices  it  would  cost  him  65  cents  per  100 
pounds,  and  much  better  feed  (for  growing  hogs 
fed  with  milk)  than  the  bran  and  shorts.  This 
opened  his  eyes  a  little  ;  he  scratched  his  head, 
and  pitched  on  to  the  miller  again.  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  oats.  “  Yes,”  he  says,  “  lots  of 
them.”  Says  I,  “  Why  don’t  you  grind  some  oats 
and  feed  them  ?  They  are  worth  15  cents  a  bushel 
down  at  the  elevator,  that  is  $10  per  ton,  or  about 
that,  and  they  are  much  better  feed  for  cows  than 
rye.”  “Well,  but,”  says  he,  “oats  are  going  to 
be  high  in  the  future,  and  I  am  not  going  to  feed 
any  oats.”  “Then,”  I  said,  “  go  and  buy  some, 
the  money  you  pay  for  a  ton  of  rye  feed  will  buy 
almost  two  tons  of  oatmeal.” 

That  was  in  Wisconsin.  Perhaps  the 
same  thing  would  not  be  true  of  oats  in 
your  part  of  the  country  ;  still  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  trying  to  buy  the  most  food  for 
a  dollar  is  sound  everywhere. 
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SHALLER  THAN  USUAL 

— lilliputiati,  in  fact, 
are  Doctor  Pierce’s 
Pleasant  Pellets. 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
Chief  Consulting 
Physician  to  the  In¬ 
valids’  Hotel  and 
Surgical  Institute, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
was  the  first  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  Little  Pill 
to  the  American 
people.  P'or  all 
laxative  and  ca¬ 
thartic  purposes 
these  sugar-coated 
“Pellets”  are  superior  in  a  great  many 
ways  to  all  mineral  waters,  sedlitz  powders, 
salts,  castor  oil,  fruit  syrups,  laxative  teas, 
and  other  purgative  compounds.  Made  of 
concentrated  vegetable  ingredients,  they 
act  in  a  mild,  natural  way.  Their  second¬ 
ary  effect  is  to  keep  the  liver  active  and  the 
bowels  regular,  not  to  further  constipate, 
as  is  the  case  with  other  pills.  They  don’t 
interfere  in  the  least  with  the  diet,  habits 
or  occupation,  and  produce  no  pain,  grip¬ 
ing  or  shock  to  the  system. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  bil¬ 
iousness,  sick  and  bilious  headache,  diz¬ 
ziness,  costiveness,  or  constipation,  sour 
stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  coated  tongue, 
indigestion,  or  dyspepsia,  windy  belch- 
ings,  “heart-burn,”  pain  and  distress  after 
eating,  and  kindred  derangements  of  the 
liver,  stomach  and  bowels.  These  “Pel¬ 
lets  ”  are  easily  dissolved  in  the  stomach 
and  absorbed  into  the  blood,  stimulating  a 
flow  of  bile  from  the  liver,  and  arousing  to 
activity  all  the  glandular  secretions.  Thus 
they  act  in  nature’s  own  way.  In  proof 
of  their  superior  excellence,  it  can  be  truth¬ 
fully  said,  that  they  are  always  adopted 
as  a  household  remedy  after  the  first  trial. 
Put  up  in  glass  vials,  therefore  always  fresh 
and  reliable. 

One  little  “  Pellet  ”  is  a  laxative,  two  are 
mildly  cathartic.  As  a  “dinner  pill,”  to 
promote  digestion,  take  one  each  day  after 
dinner.  To  relieve  distress  from  over¬ 
eating,  they  are  unequaled. 

They  are  tiny,  sugar-coated  granules; 
any  child  will  readily  take  them.  Once 
used ,  always  in  favor. 

Accept  no  substitute  that  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  “just  as  good.”  It  may  be 
better  for  the  dealer ,  because  of  paying 
him  a  better  profit,  but  he  is  not  the  one 
who  needs  help. 


TO  SUBSCRIPTION 

CLUB  AGENTS 

If  you  are  working  subscriptions  business 
for  any  paper  or  contemplate  doing  so,  we 
have  something  that  will  interest  you  of 
High  Legitimate  Character  and  Proti  table, 
Send  address  to  GIBBONS-PINKETT  CO..  Cleveland,  0. 
References— Any  Bank  or  Commercial  Agency 


Sheathe  your 

HEN  HOUSE 

with 

Neponset 
Water=Proof 
Red  Rope 
Roofing  Fabric 

^  It  will  be  warm,  dry,  free  from  ^ 
H  drafts  and  vermin.  Much  less  in  H 


a 


cost  than  shingles,  and  better. 


o 

r\ 

0  Neponset  Black  Building  Paper 

jj|l  for  inside  lining  better  than  tarred  paper  ; 
m  odorless  and  clean. 

fi 


A  little  girl  protected  from  the  rain  by  a  sheet  of 
“  Neponset  ”  is  our  Trade  Mark. 


Full  particulars 
and  samples  free. 


M  F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 
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I  You  Can  Lay  It  Yourself.  f 

1  P.&  B.  Ruberoid  Roofing] 

2  PERFECTLY  WATERPROOF. 

E  DURABLE — 210  TAR — ODORLESS.  ~ 

~  WILL  NOT  TAINT  WATER.  £ 

E  Specially  adapted  for 

E  Dwellings,  Barns,  Sheds  and  all  Outbuilding--, 

=  Carriage  and  Poultry  Houses,  etc. 

E  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  ^ 

Liberty  Street,  -  -  NEW  YOkK.  | 

Send  for  samples  and  prices.  ^ 
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World’s  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
.Roofing  Co.  awarded 

_ _  Medal  and  Diploma 

for  PATENT  CAP  KOOFINtt  at  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu¬ 
facturers  of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  A  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles.  0. 


SHINGLES. 

Don’t  be  deceived  with  poor  Metal  Sheet  Rooting.  Our 
PAINTED  TIN  SHINGLES  are  more  durable 
than  it  is  possible  to  make  a  tin  roof,  put  on  in  the 
old  style.  Our  GALVANIZED  SHINGLES 
are  both  RUST  and  RAIN  PROOF  WITHOUT  PAINT¬ 
ING.  No  others  are. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J, 

US” Look  for  this  ad.  every  other  week. 


AGENTS  WANTED  for 

IRON  AND  STEEL  ROOFING 

CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  CO., 

57  Sigler  Street,  NILES.  OHIO. 


BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 

CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO  AND 
ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY 

TO 

WESTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars  from 

New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis 

VIA 

New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  A  M.  S. 
Railway  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four 
Route  to  Destination. 

ELEGANT  CONNECTIONS 

With  all  Trunk  Lines  in  New  York  State. 
Ask  for  Tickets  via  BIO  FOUR  ROUTE. 

E.  O.  McCORMICK,  D.  Ii.  MARTIN. 

Pass.  Traffic  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE,  CINCINNATI,  0. 
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SOME  AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  BY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

An  Inflamed  Udder. — My  cow  is 
troubled  with  a  swelling1  in  her  udder. 
She  will  go  to  pasture  all  right  in  the 
morning,  but  at  night  there  will  be  a 
hard  lump  in  the  udder.  The  milk  will 
curdle  in  one  teat,  sometimes  in  two;  as  a 
general  thing  it  is  in  the  same  teats.  The 
same  swelling  is  likely  to  come  over 
night.  It  lasts  two  or  three  days.  The 
cow  is  short  of  her  milk  while  it  lasts  ; 
otherwise  she  seems  to  be  in  perfect 
health.  Her  appetite  is  good.  Her  feed 
consists  of  grass  from  a  pasture  that  is 
called  good,  with  two  quarts  each  of 
meal  and  wheat  bran  at  night.  j.  n. 

Kensington,  Conn. 

Bathe  the  affected  quarter  with  spii'its 
of  camphor,  rubbing  it  well  in  after  each 
milking. 

A  Dog  With  St.  Vitus’s  Dance. — I 
have  a  valuable  Shepherd  pup,  seven 
months  old,  that  was  taken  with  a  jerk¬ 
ing  a  week  ago.  He  acts  exactly  like  a 
person  with  St.  Vitus’s  dance.  The 
jerking  is  mostly  confined  to  his  fore 
legs.  He  will  stick  his  head  to  the 
ground,  his  fore  legs  jerk,  and  down  he 
goes  almost  on  his  head.  He  appears  to 
be  in  pain  at  times.  When  I  hold  his 
fore  legs  near  his  body  in  my  hand,  I 
can  feel  the  muscles  jump  and  jerk. 

Boonville,  N.  C.  A.  s.  s. 

The  dog  is  suffering  from  chorea,  or 
St.  Vitus’s  dance,  a  nervous  disease  usu¬ 
ally  due  to  some  weakness  ;  or  a  debili¬ 
tated  condition  of  the  system.  Endeavor 
to  improve  the  general  health  of  the 
dog,  by  feeding  nourishing,  non-stimu¬ 
lating  feed.  Allow  only  moderate  rations 
of  meat,  and  no  cake,  candy  or  other 
sweetmeats.  Daily  exercise  in  the  open 
air  is  very  desirable.  Give  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  doses  before  eating,  morning 
and  evening,  of  the  syrup  of  the  phos¬ 
phates  of  iron,  quinine  and  strychnine. 
The  proportion  can  be  obtained  of  any 
first-class  druggist. 

A  Dog  Out  of  Condition. — I  have  a 
Water  Spaniel  dog,  medium  size,  brought 
from  the  country  about  six  months  ago, 
but  owing  to  present  cramped  quarters, 
he  is  living  on  a  floor,  but  has  consider¬ 
able  running  at  large.  To  keep  him 
clean,  we  washed  him,  adding  a  little 
carbolic  acid  to  the  water  ;  this  killed 
the  fleas,  but  his  hair  lost  its  silky  gloss  ; 
he  got  very  thin,  became  constipated, 
is  continually  scratching  and  has  some 
sores.  We  gave  him  some  of  Humph¬ 
rey’s  A.  A.  Veterinary  Specific,  but  at 
the  present  time,  he  has  not  improved 
a  great  deal.  At  times  he  eats  well, 
then  does  not  touch  his  food  at  all. 
What  can  be  done  for  him  ?  His  nose  is 
dry  and  warm  ;  skin  and  hair  dry  to  the 
touch.  c.  A.  T. 

Carlstadt,  N.  J. 

There  are  so  many  causes  from  which 
a  dog  may  be  brought  to  this  or  a 
similar  condition,  that  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  advise  satisfactory  treatment 
without  a  personal  examination  of  the 
patient.  Too  frequent  washings  may  be 
the  cause.  Wash  not  oftener  than  once 
a  week.  Confinement,  worms  or  unsuit¬ 
able  diet  may  have  caused  the  trouble 
Allow  daily  exercise  if  possible.  Ex¬ 
amine  the  feces  for  segments  of  tape¬ 
worms.  If  present,  give  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  oil  of  turpentine  in  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  castor  oil,  well  mixed  together.  In 
fact,  it  will  be  well  to  give  this  dose  to 
relieve  the  constipation,  repeating  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary. 

Either  Swine  Plague  or  Worms. — 
What  is  the  matter  with  my  pigs  ?  A 
litter  of  spring  pigs  and  two  brood  sows 
have  the  run  of  an  orchard  seeded  with 
clover  ;  they  have  been  fed  a  moderate 
ration  of  wheat  bran  and  middlings,  with 
a  little  skim-milk  in  addition  to  what 
grass  they  eat.  They  have  also  had 
water,  ashes  and  charcoal  always  in  the 
field  before  them.  No  pigs  have  ever 
been  pastured  in  this  field  before.  The 
first  symptoms  are  a  slight  cough,  no¬ 
ticed  after  eating  ;  this  gradually  gets 


worse,  the  pig  gets  out  of  condition, 
loses  flesh  and  finally  dies.  The  old  ones 
have  not  been  affected.  The  cough  is 
noticed  first,  perhaps,  a  month  before 
the  pig  dies.  The  litter  was  strong  and 
healthy,  and  not  inbred.  j.  e.  d.  b. 

Waverly,  N.  J. 

The  trouble  is  apparently  due,  either 
to  swine  plague  or  to  worms.  Try  the 
treatment  advised  for  hog  cholera  on 
page  105  of  The  R.  N.-Y  for  February 
16.  Then  examine  carefully  the  lungs 
and  small  intestines  of  the  next  pig  to 
die,  for  worms.  If  small,  thread-like 
worms  are  found  in  the  air-tubes  of  the 
lungs,  especially  towards  the  outer  bor¬ 
der  of  the  lung  ;  or  if  large,  round  worms 
are  found  in  the  small  intestine,  possibly 
extending  into  the  liver  through  the 
gall  duct,  the  disease  is  probably  due  to 
the  worms.  In  that  case,  feed  the  pigs 
oil  of  turpentine  in  the  feed  once  daily, 
giving  one  teaspoonful  to  each  25-pound 
weight  of  pig. 


MORE  LEARNING  ABOUT  WILD 
CHERRY. 

The  doctor  referred  to  by  Mr.  Birge 
on  page  547  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  says  that 
the  leaves  of  the  wild  cherry  contain 
hydrocyanic  acid.  As  well  might  he 
have  said  that  rye  or  corn  is  intoxicating, 
because  whisky  is  distilled  from  them. 
I  challenge  him  to  find  hydrocyanic  acid 
in  either  leaves  or  bark  by  chemical 
analysis.  The  nearest  he  can  come  is 
the  cyanogen  compound,  “amygdalin.” 
This  substance  was  discovered  by  Robi- 
quet  and  Boutron  in  1830,  is  freely  solu¬ 
ble  in  water  and  hot  alcohol,  very  slightly 
so  in  cold  alcohol,  but  is  entirely  insolu¬ 
ble  in  ether.  They  also  ascertained  that 
hydrocyanic  acid  does  “  not  pre-exist  ” 
as  such,  but  results  from  a  reaction  of 
the  cyanogen  compound  with  water.  It 
was  left  to  VVoehler  and  the  eminent 
chemist  Liebig  to  “prove”  this  fact. 
Had  the  paunches  of  those  cows  con¬ 
tained  ether  instead  of  water,  the  eating 
of  wild  cherry  leaves,  green,  wilted,  or 
dry,  would  have  been  a  harmless  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Alcohol  would  have  made  it 
nearly  so,  and  this  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  “  beer  is  not  cftener  changed 
into  bier,”  wilt  or  no  wilt.  A  man  may 
be  a  good  doctor,  but  a  poor  chemist. 

Another  misleading  statement,  of  which 
the  same  article  gives  proof,  is  the  one 
that  refers  to  the  solubility  of  substances. 
This  depends  altogether  upon  what  one 
wishes  to  dissolve,  and  the  nature  of  the 
solvent  used.  What  may  be  soluble  in 
one  solvent,  is  insoluble  in  another.  One 
substance  may  be  freely  soluble  in  a 
given  solvent ;  another  may  not  be 
affected  by  it  whatever.  Mr.  Birge  need 
not  worry  himself  about  the  solubility 
or  insolubility  of  green  fodders.  Has  he 
forgotten  what  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  to  say 
about  “  succulence  ”  some  months  ago  ? 
Does  the  milk  product  of  his  cows  show 
that  green  clover  is  less  soluble  than 
clover  hay  ?  We  must  remember  that 
the  stomach  with  its  auxiliaries  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  converting  the  raw  material  into 
such  new  compounds  as  the  ablest  chem¬ 
ists  would  not  undertake  more  than  to 
imitate,  let  alone  the  extempore  nurse 
with  her  tin  cup  on  the  kitchen  stove.  A 
signal  proof  of  this  is  that  the  most  valu¬ 
able  portion  of  the  food  (the  albuminous 
substances  or  proteids)  is  soluble  at  alow 
temperature,  is  converted  by  the  action 
of  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices  into 
peptone,  which  is  still  more  readily  solu¬ 
ble.  On  the  other  hand,  this  most  valu¬ 
able  food  ingredient  is  utterly  insoluble 
in  boiling  water,  becoming  coagulated  at 
a  temperature  more  than  (50  degrees  be¬ 
low  the  boiling  point.  Isn’t  this  an  eye- 
opener  for  those  who  believe  in  boiling 
their  feed  ?  j.  c.  senger. 


Asthmatic  Troubles,  Pleurisy  Pains,  and  In 
flamed  Throats,  are  overcome  and  healed  by  Dr.  D. 
Jayne’s  Expectorant— for  over  50  years  an  approved 
stand-by  for  all  Coughs  and  Colds. — Adv. 


VACCINATE 

YOUR 

LIVE  STOCK 

and  thereby  PROTECT 
them  against  the  most 

FATAL  DISEASES. 

Full  particulars  of 

Pasteur  Anthrax  Vaccine  (17.  S.  & 
Canada)  Company,  Ltd., 

369  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Hors©  Owners!  Try 


GOMBAULTS 

Caustic 

Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 


The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  overused.  Takes 
the  placo  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottlo  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottlo.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 


THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


]A  HORSE  FOR  25  CENTS. 

“Some  thing — When  your  best  horse  is  laid 
up  by  a  gulled  shoulder  and  you  can  put  him 
to  work  and  cure  him  at  same  time  by  using 
Bickmore’s  Call  Cure-  Also  for  Cuts,  Scratches, 
Sore  Teats  on  Cows.  Sample  mailed  for  lOcts. 
Bickmobe  Gall  Cure  Co.,  Box  '105.  Old  Town,  Maine. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED 

The  following  is  from  HON,  WAYNH  MACVEAGH 
Ambassador  to  Italy: 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

“  You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis 

booS™. MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

CLOVER  HAY  WANTED. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SALE.— Young  Bulls 


Stoke  Pogis  5th;  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L. ;  Landseer's 
Harry,  etc.,  sire  son  of  Prospect  Rioter. 

JAS.  T.  ARMSTRONG.  1014  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


A.  J.  C.  C.  Jersey  Cattle  and  Chester 

WHITE  HOGS. — Four  choice  Heifers  and  Bulls,  4  to 
III  months  old.  Chester  White  Pigs:  Happy  Medium, 
King  of  Chester  Whites,  heads  the  herd.  Come  and 
see  or  write.  C.  E.  MORRISON.  Londonderry  Pa. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP S*.S;!S 

ling  and  Lamb  Rams  to  select  from.  Come  and  see 
or  write.  L.  B.  FREAIt,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

The  best  bred  to  cross  on  common  sheep  to  get  largo 
early  lambs.  Some  line  Ram  lambs.  Yearlings  and 
Breeding  Ewes  for  sale  cheap.  Address 

JOS.  HARRIS  CO..  Moreton  Farm(P.  O.),  N.  Y. 


HAMPSHIRE-DOWN  SHEEP 

and  C  II  E  S  II  I  R  E  II  OKS. 

Young  stock  of  best  quality  for  salo.  Also  will  sell 
Ewes  and  have  some  excellent  Yearling  Rams  at 
moderate  prices  for  registered  stock. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  yon  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

And,  furthermore,  that  the  present  is  the  most 
favorable  time  to  lay  in  a  stock  for  fall  and  winter 
use.  Prices  are  exceptionally  low.  and  must  advance 
with  activity  in  demand  now  so  near  at  hand. 

If  you  delay  too  long,  please  remember  that  we 
gave  you  fair  notice.  Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


|  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  oan  buy  by  mall  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KINK  Ac  CO.,  No.  10  Church  St.,  Owpgo,  N.Y 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger ;  *l.<!0  each;  ii.000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  St. 
Philadelphia,  and  53  Elm  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


■nunFUMIAlSSSr 

For  kllllngWoodeliucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Hats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

1014 WARD  R,  TAYLOR,  Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE  COPPER  CURE  REMEDIES 

are  warranted.  WINE  OF  COPPER  instantly 
destroys  all  microbes,  germs  and  parasites  that  cause 
Hoof-Ail,  Fouls,  Foot-Rot,  Thrush.  Scab,  Itch,  Mange, 
Ringworm,  Chronic  or  Obstinate  Sores,  Proud  Flesh, 
Canker,  etc.  JOHN’S  COMPOUND  cures  Scratches 
and  Skin  Diseases.  Either  Compound  sent  postpaid 
for  50  cents.  Address 

THE  COPPER  CURE  CO.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING  NEW  !  A  moisture  and  egg¬ 
testing  chart  for  incubators,  all  makes.  The  only 
perfectly  reliable  moisture  guide  ever  discovered. 
Made  and  sold  by  J.  L.  Campbell,  maker  of  the  Eureka, 
the  only  pioneer  incubator  left  on  the  market.  Ad¬ 
dress  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  Price,  $1,  postpaid. 


Make  Hens  Lay 

By  feeding  green  cut  bone,  the  greatest  J 
egg  producing  food  In  the  world.  Better 
than  mediefne  and  cheaper  than  grain. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutter t"'*.! 

Try  It  before  you  pay  for  It. 
Price,  $5.00  and  upward.  161  Highest 
Awards  ree  d.  Catal'g  Tree  if  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 


CHESHIRES!  rhe-SF-ARM 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


WILLIS  WHINERY, Salem,  0. 

BREEDER  OF  IMPROVED  * 

CHESTER  SHITE  SWINE* 

“The  Champion  Herd  of  the  World." 


Holstein  &  Jersey  Cattle. 

1 7  Varieties  of  POULTRY 

Fine  32  Puge  Outulogae  FREE, 


& 


PUCCUIDCO  PURE  AND  CHOICE. 

0  n  Lull  I  n  Lu  ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


Cl  I EST  E  It  WHIT  ES-Have  you  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  U.  Foulkk,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  hack,  good  body,  bone  and  ham ;  aregrowthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis  orfrt.  both  ways 


Some  fine  Pigs; 
pairs  not  akin. 
Extra  good  ones 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


Cheshire  Hogs. 

C.  E.  Chapman,  Peruville.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

and  BEItKSHIRES.  Choice 
large  strains.8-week  pigs  not 
akin.  Poland-China  Boars 
all  ages.  Hard  time  prices 

I1A1I1LTON  A  CO.,  Corhrun villc,  l'a. 


I  0  a  fLu  51  S  S  PIGS  at  reasonable  prices. 
wwubw  Address  YV.  S.  WELLS. 

Little  Genesee,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 


iiluiuiliilu  uunuu-4tnoi.il 

March  Pigs,  the  FIRST  PRIZE  YOUNG  HERD  at 
NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR,  for  Sale. 

E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli.  N.  Y. 


100 


Choice  P.  Ducks.  Must  go  quick  to  make  room 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥^ 


GO  BUY  A  it 


«S^BURLINGTON 

E  sal  AUlf  CT  Your  horse  is  always  clean,  it  keeps  the 
M  I  MOLE.  iJlLigQifl  l\b  I  ■  hair  smooth  and  glossy.  No  surcingle 
'  ,  1  required.  No  tight  girth.  No  sore  backs. 

No  chafing  of  mane.  No  rubbing  of  tail.  No  horse  can  wear  it  under  his  feet. 

No  Come  Off  to  Them!  Your  Harness  Dealer  Keeps  Them. 

If  not,  writ©  us  for  Free  Catalogue  and  prices.  The  **Stay  On”  Burlington 

protect  our  patents.'  BURLINGTON  BLANKET  GO.  Burlington,  Wis. 


X-k'k'k-k'k-k-k-k-k-kltitlrk'k-k'X'k-k-kickickiN'kirk-frit+'kicirk'klrieickir'trkifitirkirteiiiick 


New  York  Gollege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 

And  SCHOOL  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE.  Chartered  1857. 

For  circular  of  information,  address  II.  I).  GILL,  V.  S.,  Dean,  154  East  57th  Street,  New  York. 


ELLlur*  PAHUHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  REAM. 

Todalrymenor  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free.  If  they 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper? 


FREE 

A,  G.  ELLIOT  <fc  CO,,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GOOD  BUTTER 

dairy  invention— the  Crystal  Creamery. 


AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT. 

A  book  of  help  and  interest-free.  It  tells 
about  the  most  modern  and  economical 

Crystal  Creamery  Co.,  3  Concord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


THE 

GreatAmerican 


Company 


September  14,  1895 


Humorous 


Eli”  Baling  Presses 


There  are  two 
classes  of  bicycles — 


38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 


Hay  is  Plenty  a. 
Corn  is  Husked 


“  I  would  send  you  a  kiss,  papa,” 
wrote  little  Lucy,  who  was  away  on  a 
visit,  “  but  I  have  been  eating  onions.” 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

A  farmer  recently  jumped  into  a  well 
becausd  his  wife  ran  him  into  debt.  He 
found,  however,  that  he  couldn’t  keep 
his  head  above  water  any  better  after  he 
got  there. — Huston  Transcript. 

Planning  the  Campaign. — Farmer: 
“I  wouldn’t  say  ‘no  mosquitos’  in  that 
advertisement.”  Daughter:  “  Why,  Pa, 
everybody  says  that!”  Farmer:  “I 
know ;  but  it  just  makes  folks  think 
about  ’em.” — Puck. 

F  A  r  m  e  r  Hayseed:  “  Doctor,  that 
heifer  of  mine  is  a  pretty  sick  animal.” 
Doctor:  “  Yes;  so  I  see.”  Farmer  Hay¬ 
seed  :  “  I’d  like  to  have  you  fix  her  up  if 
you  can.  You  see,  doctor,  my  wife  died 
two  months  ago,  and  it  would  be  awful 
hard  to  lose  ’em  both  in  one  year.” — 
Credit  Lost. 

Ike  Piulkins  was  discovered  by  his 
mother  carrying  a  vessel  so  full  of  milk 
that  it  was  slopping  at  every  step.  “Ike, 
you  wasteful  thing  !”  she  exclaimed, 
“what  makes  you  fill  that  basin  so  full?” 
“If  I  didn’t  start  with  it  that  full,”  he 
retorted,  “I  wouldn’t  have  any  milk  left 
in  the  dish  by  the  time  I  got  to  the  calf 
pen,  it  slops  so.” — New  York  World. 


COLUMBIAS 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 
Send  for  64  page  Illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


where  the  corn 
handled  by  the 


inti  others 


UPNilRIPIf Baling  Presses.  20  styles  and 
nenUmUN  u  sizes  at  hard  times  prices.  Send 
for  circular.  D.  B.  HENDRICKS,  Kingston,  N  Y. 


BUCKEYE 

FEED  MILLS 
AND  POWERS  \\ 

COMBINED.  % 

Grinds  Ear  Corn 
and  Small  Grain.  'UfflBnffi 

Two  machines  in 
one.  Prices  to  suit 
tiie  times.  Send  for 
catalogue. 


»THAT  PLATS 
B:  MEANS  #. 

IL&sM 

avWthebest  m 
BICYCLE M 


Send  for  free  book, 

“The  Great  Leak  on  the  Farm. 


STERLING. 
ILL.  ' 


or  Columbus,  Ohio,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  St.  Louis,  no. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Columbias  sell  for  $100  to  everyone 
alike,  and  arc  the  finest  bicycles  the 
world  produces.  Other  bicycles  sell 
for  less,  but  they  are  not  Columbias. 

POPE  MFC.  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


383  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


You  See  Them 
Everywhere  . 


•  —  FEED- 
GRINDER. 

Greatly  Improved. 

SOLI)  ON  TRIAL, 

\  12  to  25  Bushels 

per  hour 

of  Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  and  all  small 
grain,  fine  or  coarse. 
STAR  MFG.  CO., 
New  Lexington,  Ohio. 
(>3  to  GO  N  &t. 


STAR 


IF  FOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  AN 


ENSILAGE  OR  FODDER  CUTTER, 
OR  CORN  HUSKER, 


Send  for  the  ROSS  1895  Catalogue.  Finest  line  we 
have  ever  produced.  Low  prices.  Catalogue  and 
NEW  work  on  Ensilage  free. 


&Ui$frtUutrou$ 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  IUtrat,  New-Yorkbr. 


SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


1854.  — Established  41  Years. —  1895, 

The  Gem  Steel,  Halladay 
Geared,  Old  Reliable 


BUY  “DIRECT  PROM!  FACTORY, 


MIXED  PAINT5 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses,  ItarnB,  Roofs,  all  colors.  Sc  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  f»l  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  Sc  Kannere' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wil  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W,  INGEKSOLL,  246  Plymouth  8t„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Halladay  Standard 

and  U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

WIND  MILLS 


The  Best  COMBINATION  Hand  and  Power 
FEED  CUTTER  ON  EARTH. 


LADIES!! 


Guaranteed  to  be  * 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

[Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Feed  Mills, 
l  Corn  Shellers,  Stalk  Cutters, 
1  Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tallies,  etc. 

1 U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

SJ  113  Water  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


As  a  Hand  Cutter,  has  two  large  fly  wheels,  can  be  operated  by  one  or 
two  persons.  When  arranged  for  Power,  Home.  Wind  or  Steam,  has 
Pulley  in  place  of  large  fly  wheel,  and  is  sufficiently  strong  to  stand 
strain  of  10  or  12  horse-power  engine.  Is  also  furnished  with  Iron 
Sprocket  Jack  fitted  to  frame  for  use  by  Sweep  Power.  It  has  all  latest 
improvements  of  our  largest  cutters— Patent  Safety  Fly  Wheel  and  Pul¬ 
ley,  Safety  Lever  for  Controlling  Feed  Rolls,  Drop  Leaf  Table,  Im¬ 
proved  Roller  Gear  Drive,  Perfection  Feed  Rollers,  Reversible  Steel 
Cutting  Plate.  Get  our ’95  introduction  prices  before  you  buy.  Our  ’95 
Ensilage  Book  (HOW  TO  BEAT  A  DROUTH)  a  very  valuable  handbook 
for  Stock  Feeders,  mailed  free.  Also  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  if  you 
name  this  paper.  SMALLEY  MFG.  CO..  Manitowoc,  Win. 


Do  you  like  %  oup  of  GondTea? 
jjuPzlW  If  »C,  send  this  '!Ad  “  and  I6c. 

■t®®*  In  stamps, and  we  will  mall  you 

aMTVBKjl  a  H-lb.  sample  Rest  Tea  1m- 

ported.  Any  kind  you  may  so- 
lect.  Good  Incomes.  Rig 
premiums,  &c.  Teas,  Coffees, 
Baking  Powder  and  Spices.  Send  for  terms. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1832. 

JKEW  YOBK  STATE  DRAIN  TELE  and  PIPE  WORKS,  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  In  Agricultural  Drain  Tile,  Salt- 
zflh  _  .  .  '  -  '  A  Glared  Sewer  Pipe.  Red  Pressed  lirlek.  Mortar  Color*.  Hie 

}  Agjg  ROUNDsT  y  Brick.  Oven  Tile.  Flue  Lining,  ChimneyTops.  EncanstlcSide- 

\^W - ;  .  .  -  -  -  — walk  Tile,  ltosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime, Plaster,  Ac 


FOR  AT, I,  USES. 

CYPRESS  AND  PINE. 

Eureka  Windmills 

SMITH  &  POMEROY,  Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


Width  of  Tire,  6  in.  M 

p- - Tiiii  {  Height  of  Bolster,  30  in.  ^ 

Introductory 

This  is  just  thk  Wagon  sou  your  Farm,  IK  f\  Im 
whether  it  be  wet,  sandy  or  sidehill.  It  will  [B\L  jLfnfl 
cost  you  nothing  to  investigate.  Send  ad-  jcStrasBiT'IB 
dress,  name  of  county  and  this  paper.  If  you  IR/lwMffAsK 
wish  agency,  ask  for  it.  We  will  send  you'a  i,  J  r,\,|  hi 
book  of  photographic  views,  showing  how  tt-t  \/\j  M 
this  wagon  is  used  in  every  State  m  tlie  vS)  r\B 
Union.  We  can  furnish  you  with  the  best  wxj  / a 
metal  wheels  at  the  lowest  prices  for  your  VT.  Iw 
old  farm  wagons. 

Write  to  FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO, 


CONTENTS. 


13  Years  on 
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“A  GEORGIA  PEACH.” 

HOW  IT  IS  PLANTED,  PROTECTED,  PICKED  AND  PACKED. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

Part  III. 

The  Packing  of  a  Peach. 

We  left  our  basket  of  peaches  on  the  low-down 
wagon,  headed  for  the  packing  shed.  The  exterior  of 
this  shed  was  shown  on  page  597.  This  week,  at  Fig. 
197,  is  shown  the  interior  with  the  packers  on  dress 
parade.  You  will  notice  that  the  main  building  has 
two  stories — the  upper  one  being  used  for  preparing 
crates  and  baskets,  and  storing  them.  Around  this 
building  runs  a  shed  roof  wide  enough  to  permit  a 
wagon  load  of  peaches  to  be  driven  all  around  if  need 
be.  The  packers  stand  in  two  long  rows  facing  to 
the  outside  of  the  building,  and  with  the  wide  alley 
back  of  them. 

As  the  wagon  reaches  the  shed,  the  baskets  of 
peaches  are 
quickly  re¬ 
moved,  and 
placed  on  the 
packing  house 
floor,  which  is 
raised  to  about 
the  level  of  the 
wagon.  The 
sorters  stand 
facing  the  pack¬ 
ers  outside  of 
the  boxes,  as 
shown  in  the 
picture.  Their 
duty  is  to  sort 
the  perfect 
peaches  into 
two  sizes,  plac¬ 
ing  them  in 
canvas-bot¬ 
tomed  boxes  in 
front  of  the 
packers.  In 
some  orchards, 
machine  sort¬ 
ers  are  used  for 
this  purpose, 
but  Mr.  Hale 
does  not  like 
them.  They 
are  sure  to 
bruise  the  fruit 
more  or  less, 
and  that  always 
means  a  defect 
after  a  long  journey  to  market.  As  it  costs  $500  to 
put  a  car-load  of  these  peaches  into  the  northern 
market,  there  is  no  use  trying  to  pay  such  freight  on 
inferior  fruit.  Only  two  sizes  are  sent  North.  Many 
of  the  small  or  blemished  peaches  are  sold  to  a  local 
canning  factory,  while  overripe  or  wormy  fruit  is  fed 
to  the  hogs.  In  some  orchards,  these  inferior  peaches 
are  made  into  a  thick,  “powerful”  liquid,  called 
“  peach  cider,”  which  is  said  to  find  ready  sale  in  the 
“  dry  ”  counties.  Peach  pork  seems  a  good  deal  more 
useful  than  peach  “cider.” 

You  can  see  from  the  picture  that  the  packers  stand 
facing  the  sorters.  The  peaches  are  packed  in  baskets 
— six  of  which  tit  into  a  crate.  Skillful  fingers  quickly 
and  neatly  arrange  the  fruit,  so  that  it  will  show  its 
color  and  size  to  perfection.  There  are  no  little  ones 
at  the  bottom,  because  they  are  so  carefully  graded 
that  there  is  really  no  difference  in  size.  “  U.  C.  Top 
U.  C.  all,”  is  the  statement  that  goes  on  every  crate 
and  basket — the  design  being  to  guarantee  uniformity 
of  size  and  quality  so  far  as  possible. 

The  big  showy  label  is  printed  in  white  letters  o$ 


red  paper,  and  is  carefully  pasted  on  each  crate  and 
basket.  Only  the  whitest  and  best  wood  is  used  in 
making  these  packages — many  of  them  being  rejected 
on  account  of  knot  holes  or  discolored  wood.  At  the 
Connecticut  orchard,  a  special  wood  is  used  for  pack¬ 
ages — as  white  as  paper.  The  red  label  is  used  because 
it  is  neater  than  the  ordinary  stencil,  while  it  also 
attracts  attention  in  the  market,  and  advertises  the 
peaches.  There  are  many  growers  who  say  that  this 
is  all  needless  expense,  and  that  it  will  not  pay.  Mr. 
Hale  thinks  otherwise,  and  will  continue  it. 

Circling  among  the  packers  are  a  number  of  inspect¬ 
ors  who  watch  carefully,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  pre¬ 
vent  careless  packing  or  mixing  of  the  two  sizes. 
People  from  all  over  the  country  were  gathered  in 
that  shed.  Men  who  had  packed  peaches  in  California, 
Florida  “  freeze-outs  ”  who  were  glad  to  work  by  the 
day  while  their  frosted  groves  were  growing — people 
of  all  States  and  conditions,  hard  at  work,  and  glad 


to  sell  their  services  for  cash.  It  was  a  busy  scene. 
Load  after  load  of  peaches  drove  up  to  the  back  of  the 
shed,  and  with  machine-like  regularity  found  their 
way  through  handlers,  sorters,  packers  and  inspect¬ 
ors,  until  the  crate  was  nailed  up  and  started  for  the 
station.  From  the  floor  above,  a  stream  of  empty 
crates  was  sent  down  by  stalwart  colored  men.  The  air 
was  full  of  cries  of  “Peaches!”  “Crates!”  “  Take  it 
away  !  ”  “  Covers  !  ”  and  numberless  other  trade  cries. 
One  can  imagine  the  method  and  the  energy  needed 
to  push  that  work  along  when  we  learn  that  during 
the  season  over  60,000  crates  of  peaches  were  passed 
through  this  shed.  That  means  360  000  baskets,  or 
more  than  12,600,000  single  peaches,  each  of  which 
was  handled  three  times — by  picker,  sorter  and  packer. 

Here  was  the  most  hopeful  view  of  the  “New 
South”  one  is  likely  to  find.  The  workers  were  almost 
entirely  young  men  and  women,  who  were  born  and 
reared  in  the  South.  They  were  all  Americans,  with 
ancestry  running  back  through  half  a  dozen  genera¬ 
tions  of  American  life.  There  were  college  students 
and  graduates — men  and  women  of  the  best  breeding 


and  culture,  happy  in  the  new  sensation  of  exchang¬ 
ing  their  honest  labor  for  cash.  That  article  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  scarce  at  the  South.  There  is  no  easier  place 
in  which  to  earn  food,  drink  and  shelter,  but  more  cash 
is  needed  with  which  to  buy  the  pleasant  things  of 
life.  All  these  young  men  and  women  needed  in  their 
homes  articles  of  comfort  or  luxury  that  would  make 
life  broader  and  sweeter.  That  was  what  led  them 
on  fairly  to  offer  their  services  in  exchange  for  cash, 
and  feel  no  shame  in  making  the  exchange.  Men  and 
women  of  the  old-time  regime  came  and  gazed  at  this 
busy  scene.  There  was,  to  me,  a  note  of  sadness  in 
their  voices  as  they  put  on  a  brave  face  and  sought 
words  of  praise  for  the  new  departure.  It  upset  all 
the  logic  and  prophecies  of  their  youth,  and  opened 
a  new  day  in  which  they  were  to  have  little  part. 
These  young  men  and  women  had  grown  away  from 
the  old  ideas  of  labor,  and  would  never  come  back. 
That  is  destiny — it  is  right.  I  wish  to  say  that,  not 

only  were  these 
white  peach 
workers  Ameri¬ 
cans,  but  they 
were  the  best¬ 
looking  lot  of 
American 
workers  I  ever 
saw.  I  have 
never  seen  a 
group  of  75 
women  and 
girls  that  were 
prettier,  neater 
or  fresher-look¬ 
ing  than  those 
who  packed 
these  peaches. 

Now  let  us 
for  a  time  leave 
the  peaches, 
and  refer  to 
another  pro¬ 
posed  branch  of 
the  enterprise. 
I  n  connection 
with  the  or¬ 
chard  is  a  large 
acreage  of  nurs- 
e  r  y  s  t  o  c  k — 
largely  plums. 
This  was  start¬ 
ed  as  a  sort  of 
side  issue,  to 
help  pay  for 
the  orchard 
while  the  peach  trees  were  growing.  Its  results,  how¬ 
ever,  have  given  indications  that  may  lead  to  a  new 
departure,  viz.,  the  growing  of  .Japan  plums. 

I  asked  Mr.  Hale  this  question  :  “  What  fruits  do 
best  as  nursera  stock  here  at  the  South  ?” 

He  said  :  “  Nearly  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock  can  be 
grown  fully  as  well  and  far  more  cheaply  here  than 
at  the  North,  but  for  ease  of  propagation,  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  growth,  peaches,  plums  and  Oriental 
pears  are  the  most  freely  grown.  Peaches  may  be 
budded  here  at  any  time  from  early  June  until  Octo¬ 
ber,  and  may  be  grafted  during  the  three  winter 
months.  By  using  terminal  buds  for  grafting,  per¬ 
fectly  straight  trees  may  be  grown,  which  are  beau¬ 
ties.  Peaches  and  Japan  plums,  budded  in  June  or 
July,  will  make  a  growth  of  two  to  four  feet,  while 
those  put  in  later  and  left  dormant,  will  make  a 
growth  of  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  one  year;  while 
a  block  of  Japan  plums  one  year  old,  will  average 
seven  feet  high,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Many  of  the  trees  will  grow  from  eight  to 
12  feet  in  height,  and  be  from  Qne  to  inch  in  diam* 
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eter,  larger  and  better  trees  than  can  be  grown  in  the 
North  in  two  years.  The  negroes  make  excellent 
nursery  workmen,  budding  and  grafting  fully  as  well 
as  the  bright  whites  at  the  North.  The  price 
paid  them  varies  from  40  to  75  cents  per  day,  accord¬ 
ing  to  age  and  general  ability,  land  here  is  worth  not 
more  than  $15  to  $40  per  acre,  but  very  little  fertilizer 
has  to  be  used,  and  work  can  go  on  through  the  whole 
12  months  of  the  year ;  it  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
place  to  grow  nursery  stock  that  I  know  of  anywhere 
in  the  country.  That  is  why  we  have  more  than  100 
acres  in  nursery,  and  nearly  3,000,000  young  trees  on 
the  place  at  this  time.  It  also  serves  to  give  work  to 
our  many  hands  when  not  required  in  the  orchard  or 
handling  the  fruit  crop.” 

“  Why  do  you  believe  that  the  Japan  plum  industry 
is  going  to  be  a  good  thing  ?  When  will  they  come 
into  market  as  compared  with  peaches  ?  What  varie¬ 
ties  will  you  plant  most  extensively  for  market?  Will 
they  be  graded  and  packed  as  carefully  as  the  peaches 
in  smaller  packages  ?  ” 

“  As  to  the  Japan  plums,  I  have  been  studying  them 
carefully  here  at  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North, 
for  some  years  past,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  they 
will  be  even  more  profitable  here  than  peaches.  The 
trees  are  rampant  growers,  very  healthy,  come  into 
bearing  a  year  after  planting,  and  in  two  years  will 
give  over  one-half  bushel  to  a  tree  ;  while  four  or  five- 
year  trees  bear  proportionately  more.  The  fruit  here 
grows  to  very  large  size,  great  brilliancy  of  color,  and 
has  a  thick,  tough  skin,  which  will  enable  it  to  be 
shipped  to  most  distant  markets.  Some  of  the  varie¬ 
ties,  particularly  the  Burbank,  will  be  picked  when 
fully  grown,  and  yet  green,  and  paper  wrapped,  and 
will  carry  for  two  or  three  weeks,  ripen  up  a  fine 
bright  color,  and  be  exceedingly  rich  and  sweet. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  Japan  plums 
from  the  South,  shipped  through  June  and  early  July, 
will  be  a  great  feature  of  the  Northern  fruit  stands 
in  the  future. 

“  The  Willard  plum,  which  is  the  very  best  of  the 
extra  early  kinds,  will  ripen  here  about  May  20.  The 
Abundance  June  10  to  15,  and  the  Burbank,  which  is 
the  best  of  all  yet  fully  proved,  some  10  days  later. 
The  most  profitable  varieties  will  be  those  that  come 
before  the  main  crop  of  peaches  is  ripe,  coming  to 
market  just  before  and  with  the  Alexander  and  Til- 
lotson  peaches.  Some  few  of  the  later  varieties  that 
ripen  fx-om  July  10  to  15,  have  been  selling  at  fine 
prices  this  year.  I  expect  to  put  out  a  hundred  acres 
or  more  of  these  plums  another  winter,  and  while 
they  will  be  gi-aded  and  handled  fully  as  carefully  as 
the  peaches  in  evei'y  way,  they  will  require  the  addi¬ 
tional  work  of  paper-wrapping  each  plum,  if  we  wish 
to  put  them  in  market  in  the  highest  perfection  of 
color,  which,  of  course,  is  a  strong  feature  toward 
making  a  x-eady  sale  at  high  prices.  Several  lots  have 
gone  from  here  to  the  North  in  refx’igerator  cars  with 
the  peaches,  and  those  that  were  not  paper  wrapped, 
had  a  mussy  appeai-ance,  while  those  wrapped  came 
out  very  bright  and  showy,  kept  for  a  long  time,  and 
sold  for  high  prices  on  account  of  their  superior  flavor. 
One  leading  dealer  i*eported  that  such  fruit  would 
knock  California  plums  forever  out  of  the  ruai-ket.” 

This  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  South  as  a  fruit  countx-y.  Next  week  we  shall 
see  how  the  peaches  are  shipped.  After  that  we  hope 
to  discuss  the  question  of  negro  labor  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  that  would  affect  Northern  immigrants.  h.w.C. 

"  THE  WORK  OF  A  WINDMILL." 

My  windmill  is  a  12-foot  geared  Aermotor.  It  is 
put  on  the  roof  of  the  barn  and  is  GO  feet  from  the 
gi-ound.  It  is  this  fact  of  height  largely  that  gives  it 
such  great  efficiency.  While  speaking  of  this  point,  I 
would  insist  that  every  wheel  of  which  important 
work  is  expected  be  put  up  at  least  20  feet  above  all 
wind  obstructions  neai'er  than  300  feet.  I  have  a 
pumping  wheel  that  is  on  a  steel  tower  GO  feet  high, 
and  as  thex-e  is  a  wood  about  200  feet  away  on  one 
side,  it  does  not  run  very  well  when  the  wind  is  in 
that  dix*ection.  It  would  have  cost  me  but  $20  more  to 
have  put  it  20  feet  higher,  and  it  would  have  nearly 
doubled  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  plant,  worth  with 
well,  pump,  pipes  and  all,  say,  $125.  So  it  is  expen¬ 
sive  to  neglect  this  essential  point  in  the  start. 

I  bought  my  wheel,  shafting,  woodsaw,  grinder  and 
pulleys  of  the  Aermotor  Co.,  and  the  sheller,  feed 
cxxtter  and  bone  mill  of  diifei-ent  firms. 

Fig.  198  shows  the  way  that  we  have  arranged  our 
machinery,  and  in  most  respects  it  is  an  ideal  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  shafting,  S,  reaches  down  the  8x8  mast  to 
the  grinder,  A,  where  there  are  bevel  gears  that  turn 
the  horizontal  shaft,  B.  On  this  shaft  are  various  pul¬ 
leys  of  different  sizes.  On  the  upper  floor  is  another 
shaft,  V ;  that  is  what  I  call  my  slow  shaft ;  it  is  run  by 
a  belt  from  the  pulley,  D,  which  is  five  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  to  pulley  E,  which  is  25  inches.  These  are  wooden 
pulleys,  and  homemade.  They  are  as  good  as  more 
expensive  ones.  One  can  buy  the  flanges  for  fasten¬ 


ing  them  to  the  shaft  very  cheaply.  This  slow  shaft 
runs  an  elevator  (not  shown  in  the  cut-for  fear  of  con¬ 
fusion),  that  brings  corn  up  from  the  sheller,  and 
delivers  it  into  a  big  bin.  There  is  a  15-bushel  hopper 
at  T,  that  is  spouted  to  the  grinder,  A,  and  then  there 
is  a  conveyer  from  the  gi'inder  to  a  bin  that  holds  the 
meal.  On  the  slow  shaft,  too,  is  the  sheave,  G,  that 
runs  a  wire  cable  to  the  pump  220  feet  distant.  The 
feed  cutter,  II,  is  run  from  the  lower  shaft,  and  the 
cut  fodder  drops  down  to  the  room  below.  Back  out 
of  the  way  is  the  wood  saw,  W,  which  is  also  rxxn  by 
the  lower  shaft.  The  bone  mill  and  grindstone  are 
above  and  run  from  the  lower  shaft. 

Now  what  will  the  thing  do  after  it  is  fixed  up  ?  It 
will  grind  100  bushels  of  corn  on  a  good  day,  and 
grind  it  pretty  fine.  It  will  grind  excellent  Graham 
flour  and  corn  meal  for  the  table.  It  will  run  a  large 
corn  sheller,  and  elevate  and  grind  at  the  same  time. 
I  would  not  get  a  sheller  unless  it  were  a  self-feeding 
one  of  large  capacity  ;  that  is,  if  I  had  several  thou¬ 
sand  bushels  of  corn  to  shell.  There  is  ample  power  to 
run  it.  It  will  cut  dry  corn  fodder  as  fast  as  one  can 
feed  it  in  when  there  is  a  good  wind.  It  will  keep 
two  men  hustling  to  get  wood  to  it  when  there  is  a 
good  sawing  wind.  It  will  pump  and  perform  almost 
any  of  the  other  operations  at  the  same  time.  When 
thei*e  is  not  a  good  wind,  it  will  not  do  much  ;  yet  a 
very  light  breeze  wiL  shell,  and  pump,  and  run  the 
bone  mill.  I  do  not  use  a  tank  at  all  in  the  sheep 
barn,  but  depend  on  pumping  directly  into  the 
troughs,  and  not  10  times  in  a  winter  do  I  have  to 
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pump  by  hand.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  for  the  farmer 
who  can  store  his  work,  his  wood,  wrater,  and  shelled 
corn  and  corn  meal,  the  wind  power  is  the  best  and 


cheapest  power  on  earth.  That  is  if  he  l’eally  has  a 
wind  exposure.  If  he  does  not,  and  cannot' get  up  to 
it,  he  is  throwing  money  away  in  bujdng  one.  Here 
is  the  cost  to  complete  my  outfit : 

12-foot  wheel . $50.00 

50  feet  vertical  shafting .  7.50 

Grinder .  15^00 

8  feet  line  shafting .  2.40 

Two  pulleys  (one  free) .  2.40 

440  feet  cable .  17.60 

Wood  saw .  15.00 

Total . $119.90 


From  this  I  got  a  small  discount,  as  my  outfit  was  the 
first  to  be  erected  and  they  made  a  special  “introduc¬ 
tion”  price. 

The  elevators  and  fixings  generally,  we  fixed  our¬ 
selves  with  material  that  cost  us  but  a  trifle.  The 
pump  gear  at  the  well  was  made  of  a  pair  of  gear 
wheels  that  were  on  the  farm.  It  is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  speed  to  less  than  one  stroke  of  the  pump 
to  a  revolution  of  the  wheel. 

Just  at  present  I  am  studying  the  irrigation  pi’oblem 
from  a  windmill  standpoint.  I  have  become  convinced 
that,  with  a  well-constructed  earthen  reservoir  large 
enough  to  hold  the  spring  and  part  of  the  winter’s 
work  of  the  mill  while  pumping,  a  good  deal  of  profit¬ 
able  irrigating  can  be  done.  It  will  pay  well  on 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruits.  At  any  rate,  I 
mean  to  make  a  thorough  trial  of  it.  j.  e.  wing. 

Woodside  Farm,  O. 

What  A  Kansas  Windmill  Did. 

On  page  58G,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  C.  F.  B.,  of  Buchanan, 
Mich.,  asks  about  windmill  power.  I  am,  perhaps, 
in  the  position  to  answer  some  of  the  questions.  When 
I  came  to  Kansas,  I  bought  a  homestead  with  two 
wells  about  70  feet  apai’t;  sevei*al  years  later,  I  put  a 
12-foot  geared  mill  on  the  one  farthest  from  the  house, 
and  attached  a  grinder  to  it.  I  could  grind  very  well, 
but  had  no  shed  over  it,  and  did  not  like  it  in  that 
way.  The  wind  blew  the  ground  feed  too  much,  and 
I  had  to  be  at  tlie  mill  all  the  time  to  attend  and  watch 


it.  I  afterward  put  a  building  over  it.  It  was  built 
with  bins  on  one  side,  and  a  corn  crib  on  the  other, 
48  feet  long  and  20  wide,  12  feet  to  the  square.  It  had 
two  floors,  with  a  cellar  under  part  of  it.  I  had  a 
two-hole  I.  X.  L.  corn  sheller  on  the  first  floor,  and 
the  grinder  on  the  second  floor.  I  built  a  slanting 
hopper  in  the  tower  about  six  feet  from  the  floor  at 
the  lowest  end,  with  slope  enough  for  the  grain  to 
run  out.  I  had  a  spout  from  the  lower  end  to  the 
hopper  of  the  grinder.  This  bin  held  about  20  or  25 
bushels.  The  chop  bins  were  on  the  first  floor.  The 
chop  fell  direct  from  the  grinder  into  these  bins.  I 
had  a  hole  for  each  bin,  and  a  keg  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  which  I  turned  to  whichever  bin  I  wished  the 
chop  to  drop  into. 

From  the  cellar,  I  had  a  square  funnel-shaped  hole 
dug,  lined  with  flat  stone  and  mortared,  but  got  it 
partly  lined  with  boards  afterwards.  Outside  of  this 
funnel,  I  set  the  elevator.  This  funnel  was  straight 
on  one  side,  and  the  straight  side  was  of  matched 
boards.  Above  the  funnel,  stood  the  corn  sheller  at 
the  end  of  the  corn  crib.  The  elevator  carried  the 
grain  up  into  the  bin  in  the  tower,  from  which  it  went 
on  the  grinder. 

I  shelled  and  gi*ound  all  grain  that  I  fed  to  my  stock. 
The  corn  fed  to  the  horses  was  generally  fed  whole, 
but  we  fed  many  hundred  bushels  to  the  hogs,  and  to 
other  stock.  One  year,  we  had  nearly  5,000  bushels 
of  corn,  of  which,  perhaps,  4,000  went  through  the 
sheller,  and  the  greater  part  through  the  grinder. 
Vei’y  frequently  we  mixed  other  grain  with  the  corn 
to  grind — oats,  rye,  barley,  wheat,  etc.,  and  our 
ground  feed  was  better  than  we  generally  got  when 
we  had  it  ground.  I  could  grind  from  20  to  100  bushels 
in  a  day,  depending  on  the  wind  and  the  condition  of 
the  grinder,  and  the  fineness  of  the  grist.  But  I  did 
not  simply  crack  the  grain,  as  some  do.  I  also  ground 
hundreds  of  bushels  for  neighbors.  To  this  mill  were 
attached,  as  needed,  a  corn  sheller  and  grinder,  two 
pumps,  a  churn  and  grindstone.  I  also  had  the  fix- 
tures  to  attach  a  wood  saw,  and  could  attach  either  a 
drag  or  a  circular  saw.  The  mill  pumped  the  water 
for  nearly  100  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  some¬ 
times  50  to  60  hogs.  This  water  was  pumped  from  the 
well  at  the  mill.  The  other  was  used  largely  for 
ii*rigating  the  kitchen  garden,  and  for  home  use.  It 
was  attached  and  driven  with  elbows  and  a  cable. 

in  a  good,  strong  wind,  I  could  run  the  sheller, 
gx-inder,  elevator,  two  pumps,  and  churn  at  the  same 
time.  The  grindstone  was  run  from  the  corn  sheller 
pulley,  so  I  could  not  run  the  grindstone  when  shell¬ 
ing  corn.  The  advantage  of  my  ai'rangement  was  (as 
I  am  in  my  sixties  and  not  calculated  for  heavy  work), 
that  I  did  not  need  to  carry  any  grain,  excepting  to 
shovel  the  ear  corn  to  the  table  of  the  sheller,  which 
was  in  the  crib.  The  corn  came  through  a  hole  in  the 
partition  end  of  the  crib  to  the  corn  sheller.  The 
shelled  corn  dropped  through  a  slatted  floor  to  the 
elevator,  thence  to  a  hopper  in  the  tower.  When  I 
had  my  hopper  filled,  I  could  go  about  my  other  busi¬ 
ness.  I  frequently  was  away  several  hours,  while  the 
mill  and  grinder  were  doing  good  and  satisfactory 
work,  grinding  20  bushels  or  more  while  I  was  away. 

Dickinson  County,  Kan.  A.  m.  engle. 

SELLING  DELAWARE  PEACHES. 

Fig.  199  gives  a  very  lifelike  representation  of  a 
scene  that  may  be  seen  almost  any  morning  in  August, 
at  many  of  the  stations  along  the  southern  half  of 
the  Delaware  Railroad.  This  particular  view  was 
taken  at  Wyoming,  Del.,  and  is  so  realistic  that  one 
can  almost  taste  the  luscious  fruit.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  see  more  than  a  hundred  wagon  loads  await¬ 
ing  their  turn  to  unload — many  of  them  drawn  by 
three  or  four  mules,  and  bearing  100  to  150  %-bushel 
baskets  of  peaches. 

Delaware  has  long  enjoyed  the  enviable  imputation 
of  sending  the  finest  peaches  in  size,  flavor  and  color, 
that  reach  New  York  market.  She  is  doing  her  best 
to  maintain  her  reputation.  The  bulk  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  peaches  this  season  comes  from  Sussex  County, 
the  crop  in  Kent  County  being  much  lighter.  George¬ 
town,  Milton,  Milford,  Seaford,  Bridgeville,  Harring¬ 
ton  and  Felton  have  all  been  heavy  shipping  stations. 
Up  to  August  30,  4,424  cars  of  peaches  had  been  ship¬ 
ped  over  the  Delaware  Railroad  this  season.  At  GOO 
baskets  per  car,  this  makes  2,654,400  baskets.  Proba¬ 
bly  not  less  than  500,000  baskets  have  been  carried  by 
water,  and  the  late  varieties  are  yet  to  be  marketed. 
When  these  are  sent  in,  it  is  probable  that  the  total 
crop  of  this  peninsula  this  season,  will  not  fall  short 
of  3,500,000  baskets.  As  prices  have  been  very  good, 
and  most  of  the  fruit  has  been  bought  and  paid  for  at 
the  railroad  stations  and  boat  landings,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  crop  has  put  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers 
on  this  peninsula  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money, 
that  will  soon  make  itself  felt  in  other  channels  of 
trade.  Prices  have  run  all  the  way  from  30  cents  up  to 
$1.25  per  %-bushel  basket.  The  bulk  of  the  good  fruit 
has  brought  70  cents  to  $1  per  basket.  E.  g.  Packard. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  DETAILS  IN  GRASS 
CULTURE. 

My  field  contained  16  acres  of  poor,  rocky,  brush 
pasture  and  upland  swamp.  On  the  northeast  was  an 
acre  of  flat  bog,  from  which  it  rose  to  the  south  and 
northwest  a  hundred  feet,  giving  a  northeast  exposure. 
The  wet  portion  was  gravel  hardpan  overlaid  with 
two  to  four  inches  of  muck.  The  rest  of  the  field  was 
dry,  gravelly  loam.  The  bushes  were  first  removed, 
and  then  16,000  tons  of  bowlders.  The  whole  was 
then  most  thoroughly  pulverized  by  plowing  and  har¬ 
rowing  many  times.  A  part  of  the  wet  land  was 
underdrained  ;  that  was  a  mistake.  My  proof  is  over 
six  tons  of  first-crop  hay  each  year  without  it,  and 
less  than  five  with  it.  My  first  seeding  was  four  acres 
to  Orchard  grass,  Timothy,  Red-top  and  clover.  This 
part  stood  seven  years.  All  but  the  clover  were  well 
represented.  The  fourth  year,  Orchard  grass  only  re¬ 
mained.  Orchard  grass  is  early,  light  weight,  ripens 
in  a  day,  and  makes  poor  hay. 

The  rest  of  12  acres  was  seeded  with  Timothy,  Red- 
top  and  clover,  and  stood  five  and  six  years.  The 
clover  thus  far  has  been  of  no  use,  as  the  other  kinds 
of  grass  predominate.  Timothy  and  Red-top  mature 
well  together,  making  very  fine,  soft  and  sweet  hay. 
The  Red-top  is  about  four  days  later,  and  the  Timothy, 
being  much  the  taller  grass,  forces  the  Red-top  up 
for  sunlight.  The  Red-top  increases  the  weight  of 
hay  one-third.  Fourteen  quarts  each  of  Timothy  and 
recleaned  Red-top  seed  should  be  sown  on  each  acre 
in  August  or 
September, 
u  pon  clean , 
smooth,  well- 
graded  and  fer- 
tilized  soil. 

Clean  the  land 
annually  of  all 
foul  stuff  in 
October.  After 
the  grass  is 
sown,  no  yard 
manures  or 
other  coarse 
substances 
should  be  used. 

They  kill  out 
the  grass,  and 
it  cannot  be  re¬ 
placed  until 
again  reseeded. 

For  five'  years, 

I  have  tried  to 
reseed  vacant 
spots  in  m*y 
grass  field, 
without  secur¬ 
ing  a  spire  of 
grass,  even  on 
spots  two  feet 
square.  Rowen 
was  left  on  two 
acres  over 
winter,  and 
spotted  badly. 

The  following 
July,  the  sod 
was  turned,  and 
the  field  reseeded  in  August ;  the  young  grass  came 
up  well.  The  next  June  the  old  grass  had  come  back 
and  killed  all  the  young  grass  ;  even  the  original  spots 
were  bare. 

The  question  has  been,  Can  a  grass  crop  be  con¬ 
tinued  indefinitely,  especially  on  swampland,  with  the 
tools  of  20  years  ago  ?  I  would  say,  no.  But  with  the 
best  machines  of  to-day,  it  is  easy  to  subdue  any  sod, 
re-seed  and  secure  a  perfect  new  stand  of  young  grass 
in  three  months.  With  a  perfect  stand,  if  each  crop 
is  well  fed  with  bone,  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  of 
the  right  proportion,  and  at  the  right  time,  continu¬ 
ously,  large  semi-annual  crops  can  be  obtained.  This 
year’s  first  crop  on  my  acre  of  flat  swamp,  cut  July  1, 
was  10,400  pounds.  The  second  crop,  cut  September 
2,  yielded  5,760  pounds,  i.  e.,  over  eight  tons  of  well- 
dried  hay.  The  crop  this  year  was  large,  yet  there 
were  so  many  vacant  spots  on  a  part  of  the  field, 
that  on  July  15,  I  commenced  to  break  up  10  acres. 
Now,  September  7,  after  44  working  days,  the  field  is 
nicely  graded  and  re-seeded.  Not  a  foot  of  sod  re¬ 
mains,  either  in  or  on  the  field.  Horses  have  done  it, 
and  without  the  aid  of  a  plow.  With  a  new  high- 
grade  machine,  one  pair  of  horses  can  subdue  an  acre 
a  day  of  the  hardest  kind  of  sod.  I  have  used  640 
pounds  of  fertilizer  to  each  acre,  and  28  quarts  of 
Timothy  and  Red-top  seed,  and  1  ought  to  secure  40 
tons  of  well-dried  hay  for  the  first  crop  next  year  If 
I  do,  the  entire  cost  of  fertilizer,  with  what  I  shall  use 
in  the  spring,  will  be  less  than  $4  per  ton.  That  is 
fully  up  to  previous  cost. 

I  wish  to  set  forth  the^,  fact  that  moist  lapd  is  best 


for  grass.  All  land  should  be  fully  subdued  and  well 
graded.  There  is  very  little  land  so  wet  as  to  need 
underdraining.  Use  all  the  yard  and  coarse  manures 
possible  before  seeding,  after  which  use  condensed 
fertilizers.  Clean  the  land  in  October.  Never  allow 
the  grass  field  to  be  pastured.  Fertilize  every  crop. 
If  the  stand-  of  grass  become  imperfect  from  any 
cause,  destroy  it  and  re-seed  it.  If  you  maintain  a 
perfect  stand,  six  tons  of  hay  per  acre  in  the  first 
crop,  and  half  as  much  more  in  the  second  each  year, 
are  made  easily.  Greater  perfection  in  cultivation 
can  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  the  plow.  Thirty- 
two  dollars  will  buy  a  complete  outfit  of  tools  with 
which  to  subdue,  smooth,  grade  and  perfect  any  field 
for  re-seeding.  With  their  use,  the  toughest  sod  can 
be  destroyed  in  two  months.  geo.  m.  clark. 

Higganum,  Conn. 


A  FALLACY  IN  DAIRY  TESTS  AT  FAIRS. 

TIIE  CHURN  VERSUS  THE  HARCOCK  TEST. 

A  most  instructive  object  lesson  was  brought  out  in 
connection  with  the  sweepstakes  dairy-herd  and  in¬ 
dividual  co%v  test  at  the  recent  Bay  State  Fair  at  Wor¬ 
cester.  Premiums  were  offered  for  the  best  and  second 
best  butter-producing  cow,  to  be  tested  upon  the 
grounds,  the  premium  to  be  awarded  to  the  cow  pro¬ 
ducing  the  most  butter  in  24  hours  by  the  churn 
test.  The  superintendent  of  the  dairy  department 
is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Babcock  test,  and  pre¬ 
ferred  to  judge  the  animals  by  that  test,  but  the 


churn  was  finally  adopted  after  considerable  debate. 

For  the  instruction  afforded  the  public,  and  as  a 
partial  check  on  the  churn,  samples  of  buttermilk 
were  taken  from  each  churning,  and  tested  by  the 
Babcock  method.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  all  in¬ 
terested,  it  was  found  that  the  percentage  of  butter- 
fat  in  the  buttermilk,  from  the  10  cows  entered  in  the 
individual  test,  varied  from  two-tenths  to  five  per 
cent.  So  great  were  the  losses  of  fat  that  the  awards 
were  really  decided  by  the  churn  rather  than  the 
true  butter  capacity  of  the  cows.  In  the  case  of  one 
cow,  that  ranked  sixth  by  the  churn  test,  the  loss  of 
butter  fat  (3.4  per  cent)  was,  with  little  doubt, 
sufficient  to  have  given  her  either  first  or  second  place, 
had  each  cow  been  credited  with  the  butter  lost  in 
the  buttermilk. 

Unfortunately,  no  weights  of  buttermilk  were  taken, 
but  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  weights  of 
buttermilk  would  not  have  differed  materially  be¬ 
tween  cows  producing  from  one  pound  seven  ounces 
to  one  pound  ten  ounces  of  butter  in  24  hours,  all  of 
the  cream  having  been  separated  by  the  same  separa¬ 
tor.  It  may  be  justly  held  that  these  losses  of  fat  are 
abnormal  and  unnecessary,  but  the  conditions  at  fairs 
are  not  favorable  for  the  most  skillful  manipulation 
of  cream,  and,  while  no  doubt,  had  greater  care  been 
used  in  ripening  and  churning,  the  losses  would  have 
been  much  less;  yet  with  the  best  of  care,  the  losses 
will  be  greater  than  would  occur  in  actual  practice  in 
the  creamery  or  private  dairy. 

The  question  which  naturally  arises  is,  Shall  the 
cow  be  held  accountable  for  the  ^efficiency  of  the 


manipulator  and  the  churn?  Certainly  the  cow  was 
not  at  fault  for  the  poor  ripening  and  churning  done 
at  Worcester.  The  proof  is  rapidly  being  established 
that  no  test,  except  one  based  on  the  amount  of 
butter-fat  actually  contained  in  the  milk,  can  do  the 
cow  full  justice.  This  is  simply  another  victory  for 
the  Babcock  test.  c.  s.  phelps. 

Storrs  Agricultural  College,  Connecticut. 


HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

In  this  locality  oats  always  follow  corn  and  potatoes. 
Hardly  enough  ground  can  be  cleared  of  other  crops 
for  winter  wheat,  except  it  follow  oats.  If  winter 
oats  are  to  be  sown  from  August  15  to  September  15, 
where  are  we  to  sow  them  ?  Early  potatoes  do  not 
yield  enough  to  be  profitable,  and  corn  would  not  be 
ripe. 

On  page  567,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Condit  salts  his 
cows  every  night.  Nine-tenths  of  the  farmers  of  our 
State  have  no  regular  times  for  salting  stock.  Is  it 
necessary  ?  I  know  of  a  herd  that  is  giving  a  fair  re¬ 
turn,  that  has  not  been  salted  in  a  year.  With  a 
heavy  ration  of  corn  meal  and  other  grains,  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  indigestion,  and  impaction  is  much  lessened; 
but  with  bran  and  ensilage,  there  would  be  no  danger. 
When  salt  is  given  at  irregular  intervals,  and  in  large 
quantities,  it  does  more  harm  than  good.  The  usual 
way  is  to  sling  around  among  the  bunches  of  grass  a 
peck  or  more,  once  a  month,  if  not  forgotten,  during 
summer,  and  a  handful  each  in  the  bottom  of  the 

manger,  in 
winter.  Salt  in 
excessive  quan¬ 
tities  is  a  rank 
poison,  and 
cows  will,  if  fed 
that  way,  eat 
too  much.  Bet¬ 
ter  not  give  any 
than  in  this 
way. 

Mr.  Pierce’s 
way  of  cutting 
off  stumps, page 
567,  is  a  good 
one.  I  read  the 
item  “Three  30- 
inch  stumps, 
which  may  be 
sawed  off  in  an 
hour,  by  two 
men,  will  split 
up  into  about  a 
cord,”  to  my 
“helpers,”  and 
th  ey  smiled 
audibly.  I  like 
to  take  The  R. 
N . - Y .  each 
week  and  talk 
with  them 
about  the  ideas 
and  facts  we 
find.  When  I 
find  something 
with  which 
they  are  famil¬ 
iar,  treated  as 
merely  a  bit  of  “recreation,”  it  destroys  their  faith  in 
“Paper  farmin’.”  It’s  a  good  deal  harder  to  saw  off  a 
stump  close  to  the  ground  than  it  is  a  log  of  the  same 
size,  lying  on  a  skid  way.  I  did,  once,  help  another 
man  saw  six  cords  in  eight  hours.  The  logs  were  of 
fair  size  and  in  a  handy  position.  (I  did  not  do  any¬ 
thing  next  day,  being  too  stiff).  Now,  Mr.  Pierce, 
“my  boys”  want  to  know  if  10  cords  per  day  “ain’t 
too  much  wood.” 

E.  C.  Gillett  wants  a  man  that  he  can  trust  to  leave 
some  things  to  his  judgment.  Good  !  Always  where 
it  is  possible,  give  a  boy  or  man  a  chance  to  exercise 
his  power  of  decision,  observation  and  own  opinion. 
He  will  be  better  help.  But  he  should  be  taught 
not  to  take  responsibilities  unasked.  I  set  the  harrow 
where  I  wanted  it,  and  sent  it  out  to  harrow  my  pota¬ 
toes.  The  driver  thought  it  would  hurt  them,  and 
set  it  to  run  shallow.  The  weeds  were  not  killed, 
and  the  whole  work  had  to  be  done  over.  I  wanted  a 
certain  field  plowed  deep.  The  plow  drew  hard,  and 
thinking  it  too  hard  work  for  the  team,  “Ben”  exer¬ 
cised  his  judgment,  and  turned  out  at  11  A.  M.  His 
course  was  commended,  but  had  he  set  the  plow  to 
run  shallow,  I  would  have  discharged  him.  There  is 
a  difference  in  the  two  cases.  My  orders  are,  “  If  you 
think  you  are  doing  any  injury,  stop  ;  but  never 
change  and  go  on  without  informing  me.” 

O.  II.  S.’s  inquiry  about  buckwheat  in  a  silo,  makes 
me  think  of  a  question,  “  Can  I  run  in  oat  straw  with 
the  corn  to  help  fill  the  silo  ?  ”  My  corn  will  not  fill 
it ;  I  intend  to  feed  the  straw.  If  the  two  are  cut  to¬ 
gether,  will  the  eorn  keep  just  as  well  ?  Antl  will  the 
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juices  of  the  corn  make  the  straw  more  palatable  ? 

That  portable  hog  fence  asked  for  on  page  571,  is 
best  made  by  having  a  set  of  short  posts  and  some 
hemlock  fencing.  It  need  be  but  three  boards  high, 
and  the  panels  are  wired  to  the  posts.  Two  of  us  put 
the  fence  around  a  hog  lot  large  enough  to  pasture 
six  hogs  all  summer,  in  half  a  day.  If  the  panels  are 
made  of  wire,  they  are  still  lighter  to  handle. 

If  Prof.  Slingerland  will  drive  about  the  country 
east  of  Ithaca,  he  can  find  plenty  of  potatoes  showing 
the  same  disease  as  Subscriber  from  Missouri  describes, 
only  it  began  here  later — August  10  being  the  first 
noticed.  I  have  examined  many  fields,  and  cannot 
find  any  injury  to  root  or  stalk  by  grub  or  borer. 
Many  of  the  leaves  seem  to  have  fine  holes  eaten  in 
them  or,  rather,  the  soft,  green  parts  are  gone,  leaving 
the  tissue  or  thread.  The  edges  of  some  leaves  are 
brown,  and  crumble  in  the  hand.  I  fail  to  find  any 
stalks  beginning  new  growth.  The  disease  works 
slowly,  attacks  early  varieties  first,  and  seems  to  come 
on  all  varieties  in  the  order  of  their  ripening,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  at  a  certain  period  of  growth.  c.  K.  c. 


A  SUCCESSION  OF  APPLES  AND  PEARS. 

WHAT  VARIETIES  WILT,  FOLLOW  IN  FRUITING  ? 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  a  list  of  the  best  varieties  of 
apples  and  pears  for  a  succession  in  ripening— beginning  with 
the  early  summer  varieties  ? 

A  List  By  W.  C.  Barry. 

Apples. — Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  Primate, 
Oldenburgh,  Gravenstein,  Fall  Pippin,  Fameuse, 
Twenty  Ounce,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Greening, 
Baldwin,  Jonathan,  Northern  Spy,  Sutton  Beauty, 
ltoxbury  Russet. 

Peaks. — Doyenne  d’Et<$,  Andre  Desportes,  Giffard, 
Tyson,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Hardy,  Sheldon, 
Superfin,  Bose,  Frederick  Clapp,  Angouleme,  Reeder, 
Anjou,  Winter  Nelis,  P  Barry. 

A  List  for  the  West. 

In  giving  a  list  of  best  varieties,  I  always  take  into 
account  the  productiveness  and  hardiness  of  the 
variety,  as  well  as  its  quality.  The  list  would  be 
much  different  if  for  market,  than  if  for  family  use  ; 
but  I  give  the  list  of  the  best  succession  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  and  if  one  wish  commercial  varieties,  he  can 
select  from  this  list  and  not  be  disappointed  : 

Apples. — Yellow  Transparent,  Early  Harvest,  Be- 
noni,  Lowell,  Oldenburgh,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Mother, 
Pennsylvania  Red  Streak,  Fulton,  Grimes’s  Golden, 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Winesap,  Willow  Twig,  Mink- 
ler,  Mammoth  Black  Twig,  Clayton,  York  Imperial, 
Huntsman  Favorite,  W.  W.  Pippin,  Gano,  Ben  Davis. 

Peaks. — Doyenne  d’Et6,  Howell,  Bartlett,  Buffurn, 
Louise  Bonne,  Seckel,  Clairgeau,  Keiffer,  Sheldon, 
Anjou,  Lawrence,  Winter  Nelis.  l.  a.  Goodman. 

Sec.  Mo.  Ilort.  Society. 

What  H.  E.  Han  Deman  Says. 

General  list  in  order  of  ripening  : 

Apples. — Summer  Rose,  Early  Harvest,  Fanny, 
Primate,  Benoni,  Summer  Pearmain,  Jefferis,  Chen¬ 
ango,  Fall  Wine,  Mother,  Grimes’s  Golden,  Jonathan, 
Rome  Beauty,  Huntsman,  York  Imperial,  Ben  Davis, 
Paragon,  Gano. 

Pears. — Koonce,  Wilder  Early,  Tyson,  Clapp’s  Favor¬ 
ite,  Howell,  Boussock,  Seckel,  Flemish  Beauty,  Louise 
Bonne,  Bartlett,  Sheldon,  Angouleme,  Anjou, 
Lawrence,  Krull. 

A  Michigan  Fruit  Veteran  Suggests. 

There  is  such  a  wealth  of  really  excellent  dessert 
varieties  of  both  apples  and  pears,  that  the  chief  diffi- 
cultj'  is  to  determine  which  not  to  select.  The  follow¬ 
ing  will  afford  a  good  succession  of  superior  dessert 
varieties  with  a  few  culinary  varieties  of  apples 
thrown  in  and  the  whole  arranged,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  in  the  order  of  ripening  : 

Apples. — Primate,  Red  Astrachan,  Early  Straw¬ 
berry,  Sweet  Bough,  Summer  Rose,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Early  Joe,  Jefferis,  Garden  Royal,  Chenango,  Fall 
Pippin,  Shiawassee,  Melon,  Hubbardston,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Red  Canada. 

Peaks. — Summer  Doyenn6,  Margaret,  Bloodgood, 
Rostiezer,  Tyson,  Giffard,  Bartlett,  Lucrative,  Seckel, 
Superfin,  Anjou,  Winter  Nelis,  Dana’s  Hovey. 

T.  T.  LYON. 

Geo.  T.  Powell's  Choice. 

In  making  up  a  list  of  apples  and  pears,  there  are 
many  varieties  that  are  very  desirable  for  family  use, 
but  not  for  market,  as  some  very  choice  kinds  have 
not  good  shipping  quality,  are  not  highly  productive, 
and  lack  size  and  color.  Those  not  so  desirable  in 
market  quality,  but  fine  for  home  consumption,  I 
have  marked  with  an  asterisk  : 

Apples. — Summer  :  Tetofsky,  *Benoni,  *Early  Har¬ 
vest,  *Early  Strawberry,  *Primate,  Red  Astrachan, 
Sweet  Bough,  Williams's  Favorite,  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent.  Autumn :  Oldenburgh,  Gravenstein,  *Porter, 
Chenango  oStrawberry,  *Munson’s  Sweet,  Wealthy, 
Fall  Pippin,  Winter  :  Twenty  Ounce,  Pound  Sweet, 


Hubbardston,  Rome  Beauty,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Red  Canada,  Sutton  Beauty,  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy. 
Roxbury  Russet,  Golden  Russet,  Lady’s  Sweet. 

Pears. — Summer  :  *Madeleine,  *Bloodgood,  *Dcar- 
born’s  Seedling,  Margaret,  Tyson,  Clapp’s  Favorite, 
Bartlett.  Autumn  :  Flemish  Beauty,  Seckel,  *Belle 
Lucrative,  *Sheldon,  Anjou,  Bose,  *U  rbaniste,  Clair¬ 
geau.  Winter  :  Lawrence,  Winter  Nelis,  Josephine 
of  Malines,  Easter  Beurr6. 

In  many  sections,  this  list  will  form  a  very  close 
succession  in  ripening,  while  in  some  localities, 
several  of  the  varieties  will  ripen  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  Many  other  varieties  might  be  added  that 
would  be  very  desirable,  but  this  comprises  standard 
varieties  that  always  command  value  in  any  mai’ket. 

A  List  for  Northern  New  England. 

Apples. — For  Massachusetts,  southern  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  northwestern  and  southern  Vermont. 
Summer  and  fall  :  Red  Astrachan,  Oldenburgh,  Porter, 
Gravenstein,  Yellow  Transparent,  Wealthy,  Sweet 
Bough,  Primate,  Munson  Sweet,  Late  Strawberry. 
Winter:  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Tompkins  County 
King,  Westfield  Seek-No-Further,  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing,  Roxbury  Russet,  Hubbardston.  Add  to  these, 
for  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Conn,,  and  northern 
New  Jersey,  the  Golden  Russet  of  western  New  York. 

Pears. — Most  generally  successful:  Seckel,  Bartlett, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Louise  Bonne,  Belle  Lucrative, 
Tyson,  Winter  Nelis,  Anjou,  Easter  Beurr6,  Buffurn, 
Summer  Doyenn6,  Diel,  Urbaniste,  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field,  Lawrence,  Bloodgood,  Angoulthne.  These  cover 
all  seasons.  t.  ii.  iioskins. 

Vermont. 


FALL  CARE  OF  STRAWBERRIES  FOR  PLANTS. 

The  glorious  rain  of  this  morning  (September  5) 
finds  our  strawberry  beds  clean  and  mellow,  and 
ready  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  much-needed 
water.  Cultivating,  which  has  been  kept  up  later 
than  usual  on  account  of  the  drought,  will  now  stop 
except  that  we  shall  have  to  go  down  the  dividing 
row  with  the  cultivator  set  narrow  once  every  week 
or  10  days  until  the  ground  freezes.  This  is  to  pre- 
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vent  the  mixing  of  the  75  or  more  varieties  which 
grow  side  by  side  in  our  beds. 

The  common  hoe  will  give  place  to  a  narrow  blade 
with  which  weeds  can  be  removed  without  disturbing 
the  rapidly  growing  runners,  which  are  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  if  weeds  are  kept  out.  The 
hoe  will  have  to  be  kept  going  until  winter  sets  in, 
especial  care  being  necessary  to  remove  all  winter 
weeds  (chick  weed,  pepper  grass,  etc.)  so  that  none 
are  left  to  grow  during  open  weather  in  winter.  If 
this  be  neglected,  these  winter  weeds  will  so  overgrow 
the  strawberries  as  nearly  to  put  them  out  of  sight  by 
spring,  and  greatly  interfere  with  digging  and  hand¬ 
ling  the  plants. 

September  is  the  big  month  for  strawberry  plants, 
as  more  plants  will  make  in  this  month,  if  the  weather 
be  favorable  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  summer,  and 
these  plants  are  the  very  best  for  setting  next  spring, 
better  than  those  grown  earlier,  and  stunted  by  the 
dry,  hot  weather  of  August  ;  also  better  than  plants 
grown  later,  though  a  great  many  good  plants  are 
produced  in  October.  A.  w.  slaymaker. 

Delaware. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  Ideal  strawberry,  described  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  last  week,  page  615,  by  A.  W. 
Slaymaker,  is  shown  at  Fig.  200. 


POTATO  NOTES  FROM  KANSAS. 

One  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  tells  of  a  freak  of 
nature  in  the  shape  of  potatoes  on  the  tops.  My 
Early  Ohios  were  all  covered  with  small  potatoes  on 
the  vines  this  year.  No  other  variety  grew  thus, 
neither  have  I  ever  heard  of  this  before.  The  top  does 
not  have  to  be  covered  to  produce  this  freak. 

I  have  concluded  a  three-years’ test  with  the  Polaris, 
Freeman  and  Irish  Daisy,  as  against  our  own  seedling, 
the  Early  Kansas,  and  the  results  have  disgusted  me 
with  the  former  varieties,  for  this  climate.  The  Free¬ 
mans  and  Polaris  are  really  late  varieties  here,  while 
the  Irish  ^Daisy  is  killed  by  the  heat  before  them. 
Freeman -grows  small,  yields  -only  about  -  80  bushels 


per  acre,  and  will  rot  so  badly  as  to  be  of  no  value 
here  at  all.  Polaris  is  better,  but  also  rots  badly. 
Irish  Daisy  covers  the  whole  earth  with  vines,  choking 
out  any  weeds,  and  then  in  the  last  days  of  July,  the 
heat  kills  the  tops  and  leaves  the  ground  as  bare  as  a 
floor,  and  the  potatoes  must  be  dug  at  once.  They 
will  keep  solid,  without  any  sprouts  until  planting 
time,  are  a  poor  table  potato,  and  grow  in  all  shapes 
that  are  not  wanted.  The  roots  are  as  large  as  a  lead 
pencil,  do  not  go  down  any,  but  run  out  20  to  30 
inches  horizontally,  and  set  tubers  just  like  melons  on 
a  vine.  When  dug,  the  stems  or  roots  must  be  pulled 
off,  and  the  whole  surface  must  be  dug  to  get  them. 
They  yielded,  beside  the  Freeman  and  Polaris,  271 
bushels  per  acre. 

Side  by  side  with  them,  were  the  Early  Kansas, 
Early  Ohio,  Bliss’s  Triumph,  Early  Morn  and  Carman 
No.  1.  The  Ohio  was  dead  in  GO  days  from  planting, 
and  yielded  140  bushels  per  acre  with  a  very  small 
percentage  of  unmerchantable  tubers.  By  plant¬ 
ing  these  12  inches  in  the  row,  with  the  rows  10  inches 
apart,  and  using  the  weederonly,  a  crop  of  450  bushels 
per  acre  can  be  dug  in  60  days,  and  then  a  crop  of 
millet  or  clover  grown.  The  Early  Kansas  took  120 
days  to  mature,  and  yielded,  at  60  days  (while  in 
bloom),  at  the  rate  of  320  bushels  per  acre,  planted 
14x30  inches,  or  just  like  the  rest.  These  potatoes 
cannot  be  told  from  the  Carman  No.  1,  either  while 
growing,  or  in  the  half  bushel,  except  that  the  Early 
Kansas  has  a  deep,  pink  eye.  The  Carman  No.  1  is  the 
only  potato  1  have  ever  tried  that  is  atall  an  approach 
to  the  Early  Kansas. 

It  takes  three  years  to  try  a  potato  here,  and  it  will 
take  me  two  more  years  to  test  the  Carman  No.  1. 
Last  spring,  I  saw  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  report  of  the 
Algoma  trial,  and  immediately  wrote  L.  L.  May  & 
Co.  They  wrote  me  that,  if  I  wanted  an  early  variety, 
they  advised  the  Early  Morn,  as  it  was  earlier  than 
any  other  known  kind.  I  tried  some,  and  it  took  90 
days  to  ripen,  or  30  more  than  the  Early  Ohio.  It  is 
a  handsome  potato,  however,  and  would  make  a  valu¬ 
able  medium  variety.  I  do  not  doubt  May’s  report  of 
the  variety,  but  write  this  to  show  that,  in  a  different 
climate,  they  act  differently. 

The  Early  Six  Weeks  is  the  only  variety  that  can 
produce  two  crops  here  in  one  season.  Our  season 
forces  us  to  plant  early — March  20  to  April  1 — and  the 
potatoes  cannot  be  dug  till  October  or  November  on 
account  of  the  intense  heat,  and  the  lack  of  storage 
rooms.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  variety  that  will  lay  dor¬ 
mant  all  summer  while  we  are  having  showers  and 
hot  weather.  Fortunately,  Crab  grass  takes  possession 
of  everything  after  August  1,  and  this  protects  the 
crop  after  the  vines  die.  It  is  becoming  fashionable 
to  sow  millet  when  laying  by  the  crop,  raise  two  tons 
per  acre,  and  then  dig  the  potatoes.  The  Early  Kan¬ 
sas  will  lie  dormant  and  endure  the  hot  weather.  A 
friend  wrote  me  to  get  some  of  them  to  produce  a 
second  crop.  I  told  him  that  they  could  not  be 
sprouted.  He  insisted,  and  I  dug  some  60  days  after 
planting,  while  in  bloom  ;  but  they  never  came  up. 
I  should  think  that  this  potato  would  be  grand  for  the 
South.  It  is  only  12  years  from  the  seed,  and  was 
originated  here.  c.  j.  N. 

Moran,  Kan. 


G  (Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

The  “  Live-Forever  ”  Disease. 

C.  T.  M.,  St.  Albans,  Vt. — I  send  samples  of  diseased  Live-Forever, 
taken  from  our  meadow  and  pasture  ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  sick 
enough  to  die,  stems,  leaves  and  roots,  and  nothing  of  the  plant 
remains,  where  formerly  it  flourished  with  all  its  persistency 
and  thriftiness.  I  had  formerly  tried  to  check  its  spreading  in 
different  ways,  but  with  no  success.  It  appears  on  the  plant  like 
anthacnose  on  berry  bushes,  and  is  an  effectual  exterminator. 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Several  years  ago,  our  attention  was  called  to  this 
peculiar  and  seemingly  almost  providential  dying  off 
of  this  most  persistent  and  aptly-named  pest  of  the 
farmer — Live-Forever.  Two  fungi  are  known  to  at¬ 
tack  the  cultivated  sedums,  one  working  on  the  leaves 
and  often  defoliating  the  plants  ;  the  other,  a  kind  of 
anthracnose,  usually  attacks  the  plants  at  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  leaves,  and  afterwards  does  its  greatest 
damage  in  the  stem.  It  is  doubtless  this  latter  anthrac¬ 
nose  (Vermicularia  telephii)  which  is  now  at  work  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  on  the  sedum  known  as 
Live-Forever  ;  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  fungus  seems 
to  confine  its  good  work  to  limited  areas.  However, 
Prof.  Atkinson  tells  me  that  some  gardeners  depend 
upon  this  fungus  to  kill  out  the  cultivated  sedums 
when  they  are  through  growing  them ;  they  collect 
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diseased  plants  and  scatter  them  about  the  beds,  and 
the  disease  soon  makes  deadly  havoc  among  the 
plants.  Here  is,  then,  a  chance  for  those  whose  Live- 
Forever  has  become  diseased,  to  do  some  philanthropic 
work  among  their  afflicted  and  less  fortunate  neigh¬ 
bors,  by  offering  to  send  diseased  plants  into  localities 
where  the  weed  has  got  beyond  control.  It  seems 
to  be  practically  impossible  to  exterminate  this  weed 
by  ordinary  methods,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  Mother 
Nature  will  not  interfere  with  this  microscopic  ami 
yet  deadly  enemy — the  anthracnose  fungus. 

Treatment  for  Celery  Blight. 

W.  II.  »SY.,  Waverly,  N.  Y. — My  celery,  which  promised  a  fine 
crop  only  a  few  days  ago,  is  looking  as  though  it  were  struck 
with  blight.  The  leaves  turn  yellow  and  are  covered  with  dark 
spots.  Is  there  anything  which  I  can  do  to  save  the  crop  ?  I  in¬ 
close  two  leaves,  one  of  New  Golden,  the  other  White  Plume.  It 
is  planted  on  sandy  loam  soil,  8x14  inches,  has  been  well  culti¬ 
vated,  and  treated  with  fertilizer. 

Ans. — The  specimen  leaves  showed  that  the  celery 
had  doubtless  been  attacked  by  the  Celery  blight 
(Cercospora  apii).  Its  appearance  and  destructive 
work  are  well  described  by  the  correspondent.  Its 
prevalence  depends  somewhat  upon  the  weather,  the 
cool  rains  of  September  usually  furnishing  the  best 
conditions  for  its  rapid  growth.  Whole  fields  are  then 
often  “blighted”  in  a  few  days.  Experiments  at  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  indicate  that  this 
blight  can  be  controlled,  even  after  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  is  noticed,  by  spraying  the  leaves  weekly  with 
the  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solution.  Much 
better  results,  however,  would  be  obtained  by  begin¬ 
ning  to  spray  before  the  fungus  appears  ;  the  spray 
does  not  kill  the  spores  already  at  work  on  the  leaves, 
but  only  prevents  the  growth  of  those  that  fall  on 
after  the  application.  I  would  then  advise  that  the 
plants  be  sprayed  weekly  from  about  August  1.  Salt, 
lime,  ashes  and  sulphur  seem  to  have  no  effect  on  this 
blight.  m.  y.  s. 

Ants  as  a  Fertilizer. 

C.  N.  B.,  Elizabeth ,  N.  J. — I  inclose  herewith  a  clipping  from 
the  New  York  Churchman.  I  know  that  ants  are  said  to  be  in¬ 
tensely  bitter,  but  I  have  not  yet  tested  them,  either  as  diet  or 
fertilizer: 

“  A  French  scientist,  M.  Ragonneau,  has  just  discovered  how  to 
make  a  plant  grow  from  the  seed  in  30  minutes  as  much  as  it 
would  under  ordinary  circumstances  in  as  many  days.  Hereto¬ 
fore  Nature  has  shared  this  secret  with  the  Yoghis  of  India  alone, 
and  the  methods  pursued  by  these  clever  magicians  in  performing 
this  trick  have  been  often  described.  They  plant  a  seed  in  the 
earth  and  cover  it  with  a  cloth.  In  a  few  seconds  the  cloth  begins 
to  be  pushed  upward  by  the  growing  plant,  which,  in  a  short 
time,  attains  the  height  of  several  feet.  Various  theories  have 
been  advanced  as  to  the  modus  operand!  of  this  miracle,  one  of 
the  latest  being  that  the  spectators  are  hypnotized  by  the  magi¬ 
cians.  During  his  travels  in  India,  M.  ltagonneau  saw  this  trick 
performed  frequently,  and  noticed  that  the  Hindoos  always  im¬ 
bedded  the  seed  in  soil  which  they  brought  with  them  especially  for 
that  purpose.  At  last  he  learned  that  they  obtained  this  earth  from 
ant-hills.  Now,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  inadvertently  eaten 
one  of  these  industrious  insects,  ants  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  formic  acid,  with  which  in  time  the  soil  of  their  habitations 
becomes  charged.  This  acid  has  the  power  of  quickly  dissolving 
the  integument  surrounding  a  seed,  and  of  greatly  stimulating 
the  growth  of  the  germ  within.  After  a  little  experimenting  with 
this  acid,  the  learned  Frenchman  was  able  to  duplicate  perfectly 
the  Hindoo  trick.  His  further  researches  have  led  him  to  believe 
that  this  discovery  may  be  profitably  applied  to  agriculture.  By 
infusing  ants  in  boiling  water,  acid  as  strong  as  vinegar  can  be 
obtained.  M.  Ragonneau  has  accomplished  the  best  results,  and 
the  most  perfect  growth  by  using  earth  moistened  with  a  solution 
of  5,000  parts  of  water  to  one  of  acid.” 

Ans. — The  same  account  of  the  use  of  formic  acid 
obtained  from  ants  to  induce  almost  miraculous 
growth  in  a  plant  from  the  seed,  has  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  newspapers  of  all  kinds.  I  believe  the  whole 
thing  is  a  “fake”  or  fabrication,  and  shall  continue 
in  this  belief  until  it  is  substantiated  by  careful  ex¬ 
periments  recorded  in  reliable  scientific  journals.  It 
is  curious  how  such  accounts  cling  to  the  transient 
literature  of  the  day.  Only  the  other  day  I  saw  in  a 
prominent  religious  weekly  a  detailed  account  of  how 
to  rid  trees  of  all  insect  life  by  boring  holes  in  the 
trunks,  and  plugging  them  full  of  sulphur.  This 
nonsensical  operation  was  refuted  years  ago  ;  yet  it 
bobs  up  periodically.  m.  y.  s. 

Bark-bound  Peach  Trees. 

W.  0.  P.,  Wilson,  N.  Y.— Is  it  possible  for  a  poach  tree  to  be¬ 
come  bark-bound  ?  If  so  will  the  sap  be  retarded  in  circulation  ? 

If  retarded  in  its  circulation,  will  it  become  vitiated,  and  the  tree 
die? 

Ans. — Peach  tree  bark  is  not  likely  to  be  bound  if 
thorough  culture  and  liberal  feeding  are  given  the 
trees,  such  as  are  required  to  produce  first-class  crops 
of  fruit.  Sometimes  where  the  bark  gets  a  little 
rough,  a  wash  of  strong  soap  suds  will  smooth  it  off, 
and  stimulate  it  into  a  fresh,  new  growth.  This  is 
the  practice  of  our  best  orchardists. 

Close  Planted  Peach  Trees. 

H.  II.  P.,  Montcalm  County ,  Mich. — Can  a  bushel  of  peaches  be 
raised  on  trees  20x20  feet  apart,  cheaper  than  on  trees  planted 
closer  ?  Hale  Brothers  plant  peach  trees  in  Georgia,  and  Japan 
plums  in  Connecticut,  13x13  feet.  Would  that  be  a  good  practice 
here  on  land  worth  $40  or  $50  an  acre,  with  labor  at  $1  per  day  ? 
Does  not  the  close  planting  necessitate  the  use  of  large  quantities 
of  commercial  fertilizers  ?  My  idea  would  be  that  the  trees  set 
20x20  feet  would  need  no  cutting  back,  and  so  could  be  cared  for 
at  less  cost. 

Ans. — The  question  of  close  or  wide  planting  for 
peaches  in  the  orchard,  will  depend  largely  upon  the 


area  and  value  of  land  one  has,  and  the  cost  of  teams 
or  hand  labor  ;  also  whether  commercial  fertilizers 
can  be  easily  had  or  not.  The  Hale  orchards  are  on 
leased  lands,  at  high  prices,  and  close  planting  and 
very  liberal  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  make  them 
more  profitable  than  planting  at  greater  distances. 
It  is  their  belief  that  a  bushel  of  peaches  can  be 
grown  more  cheaply  on  a  closely  planted,  closely 
pruned,  and  liberally  fed  orchard. 

Propagating  the  Marianna  Plum. 

W.  S.,  Piggott,  Ark. — Some  time  since,  a  nursery  agent  who  was 
resting  over  Sunday  at  our  home,  told  me  that  nurserymen 
propagated  the  Marianna  plum  from  cuttings  for  stocks.  Will 
some  of  the  horticultural  correspondents  give  directions  for  pre¬ 
paring  and  planting  the  cuttings  to  insure  growth. 

Ans. — Marianna  plum  stocks  are  freely  propagated 
in  the  South  by  making  cuttings  eight  or  ten  inches 
long,  after  the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened  in  the  fall, 
and  the  leaves  are  off,  and  at  once  planting  these  cut¬ 
tings  five  to  eight  inches  deep.  Eighty-five  to  ninety 
per  cent  of  them  usually  strike  root,  and  by  thorough 
cultivation  the  following  season,  they  make  a  growth 
of  from  two  to  four  feet  in  height,  and  one-quarter 
inch  and  upward  in  diameter. 

Shropshire  Damson  Plum  in  Indiana. 

I.  M.  II.,  Sycamore,  Ind. — Is  the  Shropshire  Damson  plum  hardy 
in  this  locality  ?  What  are  its  chief  merits  and  demerits  ?  Would 
Tuk  R.  N.-Y.  advise  planting  it  extensively  here?  Would  you 
advise  fall  planting  of  seedling  stocks  of  the  apple,  pear  and 
cherry,  Marianna  plum  and  Angers  quince  stock  ? 

Ans. — Shropshire  Damson  will  hardly  prove  hardy 
with  you,  and  is  inferior  to  other  Damsons.  We  pre¬ 
fer  early  spring  planting  for  nursery  stock,  such  as 
apple,  pear,  plum  and  quince.  Further  south,  fall 
planting  is  preferable.  The  chief  drawback  in  your 
latitude,  is  not  only  severe  drying  winters,  but  frost 
frequently  lifts  stock  out  of  the  ground. 

Grapes  Colored  With  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

T.  L.  W.,  Grampian,  Pa. — What  shall  I  do  with  my  grapes  to  in¬ 
sure  against  being  poisoned  by  eating  them,  as  I  sprayed  them 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture — six  pounds  copper  sulphate,  and  four 
pounds  lime  to  50  gallons  of  water — and  the  sulphate  is  still  show¬ 
ing  on  a  good  many  of  them  ? 

Ans. — There  will  not  be  much  danger  from  eating 
such  grapes,  but  to  make  sure  and  clean  them,  they 
should  be  dropped  in  vinegar  and  then  rinsed  with 
water.  This  will  quickly  remove  the  copper. 

Bone  and  Potash  On  Strawberries. 

F.  T.  L.,  Bedford,  (No  State). — Should  ground  bone  and  muriate 
of  potash  be  applied  to  strawberry  plants,  in  the  spring,  one  year 
from  setting?  If  so,  how  can  I  apply  without  injuring  the  plants, 
as  the  runners  nearly  cover  the  ground  ?  Should  I  have  put  them 
on  before  setting  the  plants  ? 

Ans. — Our  own  plan  would  be  to  apply  the  potash 
and  bone  before  setting  the  plants,  and  harrow  well 
into  the  soil.  You  can  broadcast  the  fertilizer  in  the 
early  spring,  just  as  the  frost  goes  out  of  the  ground. 
This  will  not  injure  the  plants,  or  you  can  apply  it 
this  fall — now — and  work  it  in  with  hoe  or  cultivator. 

Thoughts  about  a  Cold  Storage  Room. 

R.  S.  D.,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. — I  have  no  properly  constructed  cold 
storage  house,  but  have  plenty  of  ice.  By  putting  a  good  quantity 
of  ice  into  an  ordinary  cellar  used  for  storing  apples  and  pota. 
toes,  cannot  I  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  cellar  enough  to  be 
of  advantage  ?  Will  the  dampness  from  the  ice  be  injurious,  or 
any  more  so,  than  in  a  regularly  constructed  cold  storage  house  ? 

Ans. — We  have  never  attempted  to  lower  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  a  cellar  for  holding  fruit,  by  filling  a  part 
of  it  with  ice.  A  moderately  dry  air  of  uniform  tem¬ 
perature,  preserves  fruit  and  potatoes  in  better  con¬ 
dition  than  when  the  temperature  varies,  even  when 
it  is  much  lower.  A  good  frostproof  cellar  may  be 
made  quite  cool  early  in  the  fall,  by  opening  it  so  that 
the  outside  air  can  freely  circulate  through  it  every 
frosty  night,  and  closing  it  tight  every  day.  In  this 
manner,  it  might  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  30 
to  40  degrees,  at  which  potatoes  will  not  sprout,  or 
apples  waste  much.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  fruitroom  be  thoroughly  clean.  The  germs  of 
decay  are  ready  in  a  foul  or  musty  room,  to  begin 
their  work  of  destruction  as  soon  as  fruit  is  placed  in 
it.  Thorough  cleaning  and  whitewashing  with  lime, 
should  not  be  neglected.  If  the  cellar  is  thoroughly 
frostproof,  so  that  potatoes  never  freeze  in  the  winter, 
it  might  be  difficult  to  get  it  cooled  off  sufficiently 
early  in  the  fall  for  storing  potatoes  or  apples.  In 
such  case,  the  experiment  of  -storing  ice  in  part  of  it 
might  be  tried.  As  before  stated,  we  have  never  done 
it,  nor  seen  it  done.  Hut  it  would  be  well  to  keep  a 
vessel  or  two  containing  freshly  burned  stone  lime  in 
the  apartment ;  this  will  absorb  a  great  deal  of  the 
moisture  from  the  ice.  The  endeavor  should  be  to 
maintain  a  uniform,  low  temperature,  with  as  little 
humidity  as  possible,  and  no  light. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  w.  D.  barns  &  son. 

To  Build  and  Start  a  Glass  House. 

C.  A.  G.,  New  Lothrop,  Mich. — 1  wish  to  build  a  hothouse  to  use 
with  a  garden  of  about  nine  acres.  What  is  the  best  size  and 
material  to  use  ?  What  size  and  quality  of  glass  should  I  use  ? 
Which  is  the  best  method  of  heating  ?  About  what  will  it  cost  ? 

P.  C.  P.,  Perry,  Me. — I  wish  to  start  a  greenhouse  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  early  radishes,  lettuce,  bunch  onions,  etc.  I  would  like  to 
have  a  house,  say,  18  or  20  feet  by  25,  or  of  similar  proportions, 
that  would  be  best  to  enlarge  as  the  business  required.  What  are 
the  best  proportions,  and  the  best  style  ?  Should  it  run  north  and 


south,  or  east  and  west?  What  is  the  method  of  fertilizing  the 
blossoms  of  cucumbers,  tomatoes  or  other  vegetables  in  green¬ 
house  culture  to  insure  a  crop  ?  What  is  the  best  time  for  sowing 
pansy  and  verbena  seed  to  have  the  plants  in  bloom,  say,  the 
first  of  May,  and  to  be  used  in  outdoor  culture  at  that  time  ? 

Ans. — The  three-quarter  span  greenhouse,  from  16 
to  20  feet  wide,  has  been  proved  beyond  all  reason¬ 
able  doubt,  to  be  the  best  and  most  practical  form  of 
glass  house  for  winter  gardening.  These  greenhouses 
are  always  located  to  run  east  and  west,  and  the  long 
slope  of  glass  usually  faces  south,  though  there  are  a 
few  earnest  advocates  of  the  short-span-to-the-soutli 
arrangement.  Houses  of  this  form  are  most  econom¬ 
ically  built  in  lengths  of  100  feet  or  more,  but  may  be 
made  as  short  as  desired  and  extended  afterward. 
The  south  wall  is  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  the  north 
one  six  to  eight  feet.  The  south  pitch  of  the  roof 
should  be  about  30  degrees  (seven  inches  to  the  foot) 
which  would  bring  the  ridge  somewhat  over  12  feet 
high  at  the  apex  The  side  benches  are  each  about 
three  feet  wide,  and  are  placed  from  12  to  18  inches 
below  the  plates.  The  center  bench,  which  will  vary 
in  width  from  six  feet  in  a  house  10  feet  wide,  to  10 
feet  in  a  20-foot  house,  is  built  up  so  that  its  southern 
edge  is  not  more  than  four  feet  from  the  glass.  If 
wider  than  six  feet,  it  is  best  made  double,  with  the 
north  side  a  foot  or  so  higher,  and  a  narrow  walk  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parts.  The  walks  between  the  middle 
bench  and  the  north  and  south  benches,  are  usually 
24  inches  wide. 

When  constructed  of  wood,  in  the  usual  manner, 
greenhouses  of  this  style  can  be  built  for  $5  or  $6  per 
running  foot  when  built  in  100-foot  lengths.  Shorter 
houses  will  cost  proportionately  more  per  foot,  as  the 
expenditure  for  ends  is  the  same,  while  the  available 
bench  room  is  curtailed.  Hot  water  is  considered  the 
best  method  of  heating  small  ranges  of  houses,  under 
10,000  square  feet  of  glass.  The  cost,  at  present  rates, 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $400  for  a  house 
20x100  feet.  A  steam  system  would  cost  about  15  per 
cent  less,  or  nearly  $350.  The  old-fashioned  brick 
flues  are  still  in  use  by  successful  greenhouse  men, 
and  cost  much  less  than  either  steam  or  hot  water  in 
the  first  instance,  as  two  flues,  sufficient  for  the  house 
above  mentioned,  may  be  built  at  a  cost  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $100.  Flues,  however,  are  of  doubtful  economy 
in  the  long  run,  as  they  require  close  attention  and 
consume  a  large  quantity  of  high  quality  coal. 

All  things  considered,  glass  14  to  10  inches  wide  will 
give  the  best  satisfaction  ;  above  18  inches  wide,  the 
price  rapidly  increases,  and  with  widths  less  than  14 
inches,  too  many  sash  bars  are  required,  darkening 
the  houses  considerably  in  midwinter.  What  is  known 
as  B,  or  second  quality  natural-gas  glass  makes  a  very 
satisfactory  roof.  Double  strength  glass  costs  about 
15  per  cent  more  than  the  ordinary  single  strength, 
but  is  considered  to  be  much  warmer,  and  is  less 
likely  to  be  broken  by  accident  or  hailstones. 

Tomato  blossoms  are  fertilized,  or  rather  pollenized, 
under  glass  culture,  with  a  small  camel’s-hair  brush 
or  bit  of  rabbit  fur  tied  to  a  stick  which  is  twirled 
about  in  each  blossom,  a  few  hours  after  they  open  ; 
also  by  striking  or  jarring  sharply  during  sunshine, 
the  strings  upon  which  the  vines  are  trained.  Cucum¬ 
bers,  bearing  the  male  and  female  organs  in  separate 
flowers,  can  only  be  pollenized  by  the  brush  or,  in  the 
natural  manner  by  bees,  hives  of  which  are  often  kept 
in  the  greenhouse. 

Pansy  seed  should  be  sown  in  the  greenhouse  during 
January  or  February,  if  wanted  for  blooming  in  May. 
Verbena  seed  may  be  sown  a  month  later  under  the 
same  circumstances.  w.  v.  F. 

A  Humus  Crop  for  Corn. 

K.  B.,  Charlotteville,  Va. — My  land  in  very  much  run  down ;  it 
has  been  skimmed  ever  since  the  war.  In  my  corn,  I  broadcasted 
cow  peas,  and  worked  them  in  with  a  Planet  Jr.  cultivator. 
As  soon  as  my  corn  is  harvested  this  month,  I  shall  plow  them 
under  and  sew  to  rye,  which  next  spring  I  shall  plow  under  again 
for  corn.  Will  the  land  be  in  better  condition  next  summer  from 
the  peas  and  rye,  and  the  extra  plowing,  than  it  would  have  been 
from  Crimson  clover  ? 

Ans. — No  one  can  answer  such  a  question.  The 
Crimson  clover  might  not  have  grown  success¬ 
fully.  While  a  full  crop  of  Crimson  clover  would 
probably  have  furnished  more  nitrogen,  the  cow  peas 
and  rye  will  give  more  organic  matter  to  plow  under. 
If  you  use  with  the  rye,  a  liberal  amount  of  bone  and 
potash,  you  will  doubtless  secure  a  good  corn  crop. 
We  doubt  whether  the  rye  alone  will  prove  satis¬ 
factory. 

Crimson  Clover  Hay  in  an  Orchard. 

A.  M.  C.,  Bunker  Hill,  III. — Is  it  an  injury  to  a  young  quince 
orchard  coming  into  bearing,  to  raise  a  heavy  crop  of  Crimson 
clover  among  the  trees  and  cut  it  for  hay  or  seed  ?  Many  of  the 
trees  are  blighted.  Are  the  roots  of  the  Crimson  clover  of  any 
value  as  a  fertilizer  when  plowed  in  after  the  crop  has  been  re¬ 
moved  for  hay  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  it  is  an  injury  to  the  orchard  to  take 
something  away  and  put  nothing  back.  If  you  take 
the  Crimson  clover  hay  or  seed  from  the  ground,  you 
should  add,  at  least,  enough  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash  to  make  up  for  what  you  have  taken.  The  stubble 
and  roots  of  Crimson  clover  contain  nearly  40  per 
cent  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  the  entire  plant. 
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Grass  on  the  Land. 


B.  P.,  Haverhill,,  Mass. — I  would 
think  that  that  land  described  on  page 
584,  was  too  poor  to  hold  grass  more  than 
two  years.  I  would  suggest  a  four-years’ 
rotation.  First,  sow  the  land  with  oats 
and  grass  seed,  using  10  or  12  pounds  of 
clover  seed  with  the  grass  seed.  I  would 
cut  the  oats  at  a  time  when  there  were 
green  spots  all  over  the  field  ;  cut  at 
that  stage,  the  straw  would  be  almost  as 
good  as  English  hay,  and  one  would  get 
more  oats  that  would  not  shell  so  much. 
The  next  year,  one  would  get  a  large 
crop  of  grass  and  clover  ;  the  third  year 
clear  Timothy.  It  would  then  need  plow¬ 
ing  again.  The  owner  might  go  into 
dairy  farming,  feed  out  all  of  his  grass 
and  fodder,  and  return  all  of  the  manure 
to  the  land  ;  in  that  case,  his  first  year's 
crop  should  be  corn  with  the  manure, 
the  second,  oats,  without  manure,  the 
third  and  fourth  years  clover  and  grass  ; 
then  plow  again. 

A  Strawberry  Point. 

A  Reader. — There  is  one  point  in  re¬ 
gard  to  varieties  of  strawberries  for  the 
multitude,  which  I  do  not  think  has  been 
made  sufficiently  plain.  Many  sorts  are 
like  the  little  girl.  “When  they  are 
good,  they  are  very,  very  good,  and 
when  they  are  bad,  they  are  horrid.” 
When  well  grown,  some  sorts  are  very 
fine  in  flavor  and  shape,  which,  when 
neglected,  are  unfit  to  eat.  There  are 
others  which  are  always  perfect  in  shape, 
never  running  to  “  nubbins.”  The  En¬ 
hance,  Eureka,  Williams  and  many 
others  are  poor,  if  not  well  grown,  and 
worthless  in  drought.  The  Beder  Wood, 
Warfield,  and  Old  Downer,  and  others 
seldom  produce  hard  berries.  The  gene¬ 
ral  rule  is  that  the  larger  berries  are  the 
harder  to  grow  to  perfection. 

Two  Good  Strawberry  Tools. 

A.  R.  Y.,  Meriden,  Conn. — In  reply  to 
the  inquiry  of  C.  S.,  on  page  583,  1  would 
say  that  I  used  the  Perfection  plant  setter 
in  setting  one  acre  of  strawberries  last 
spring,  with  highly  satisfactory  results. 
I  never  had  plants  live  so  well  before, 
and  don’t  think  that  I  lost  half  a  dozen 
out  of  7,000.  Like  all  other  tools,  it 
works  better  on  land  free  from  stones  ; 
but  I  think  that  it  would  work  well  on 
any  ordinary  soil.  The  Automatic  run¬ 
ner  cutter  has  two  opposite  fingers,  to 
catch  the  runners,  attached  to  an  up¬ 
right  twisted  shaft  which  plays  in  a  slot 
on  the  handles.  By  simply  placing  the 
cutter  squarely  over  the  plant,  and 
pressing  down  on  the  handles,  the  fingers 
make  a  half  turn  carrying-  the  runners 
with  them,  until  they  reach  the  stand¬ 
ards,  where  they  are  cut  oft’  by  knives 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

Is  Socialism  Ahead  ? 

F.  L.  T.,  Frostburgh,  Maryland. — 

That  is  the  way  these  inventors  work.  They 
give  increased  power  and  saving  to  the  great 
enterprises,  and  take  more  or  less  manual  labor 
away  from  the  ordinary  workman.  How  is  the 
latter  to  live  in  the  future  ? — K.  N.-  Y.,  page  588. 

That  is  the  great,  the  burning  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  present  day.  There  is  no 
other  question  that,  in  point  of  import¬ 
ance,  takes  rank  with  it.  All  the  best 
minds  of  the  world  are  pondering  it, 
and  earnestly  searching  for  its  solution. 
The  trend  of  the  workingman's  condition 
is  still  downward,  as  it  has  been  for  (500 
years.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  his 
wages  were  lai-gely  higher,  relatively  to 
his  expenses,  than  they  are  to-day. 
While  to  every  rational  being,  it  would 
appear  that  the  producers  of  wealth 
ought  to  be  its  principal  beneficiaries, 
the  fact  is  far  otherwise.  Of  all  the 
millions  their  toil  annually  creates,  only 
the  merest  fraction  falls  to  their  share. 
The  disquieting  part  of  the  matter  is 
that  this  fraction  is  indubitably  a  van¬ 
ishing  quantity.  The  denominator 
grows  gradually  larger,  the  numerator 


gradually  smaller.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  all  the  world  asks,  “  How  is 
the  workman  to  live  in  the  future  ?  ’ 
He  does  not  live  now  ;  he  drags  out  a 
few  years  in  a  dwarfed,  starved,  joyless 
existence — but  life?  He  doesn’t  know 
what  it  means. 

And  monopolies  increase  ;  combina¬ 
tions  of  capitalists  invade  all  occupa¬ 
tions.  All  manufacture  and  all  distribu¬ 
tion  of  its  products,  are  fast  falling 
under  the  control  of  syndicates  and 
powerful  corporations.  A  few  years 
more  at  the  present  rate,  and  all  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  world  will  be  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  of  aggregated  wealth.  Even  farm¬ 
ing  will  be  no  exception.  Capital  and 
machinery  are  already  ruining  small 
farms  by  the  thousand.  Yranderbilt’s 
operations  near  Asheville,  have  destroyed 
the  opportunities  of  his  neighbors  for  at 
least  20  miles  around.  This  is  monopoly’s 
age.  It  is  destiny.  Nothing  can  abolish 
or  arrest  it  in  its  course.  It  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  race. 
Without  it,  mankind  could  never  pass 
into  the  next  great  phase  of  its  develop¬ 
ment,  socialism.  For  socialism  is  but 
an  extension  of  monopoly,  or  monopoly 
by  the  State.  Then,  indeed,  will  the 
world  see  the  beginning  of  the  Golden 
Age,  when  the  State  subordinates  the 
self-interest  of  the  individual  to  the  self- 
interest  of  society. 

A  Big  Potato  Yield. 

H.  C.  R.,  Bridgewater,  Vt. — I  re¬ 
ceived  last  spring  from  The  R.  N.-Y., 
one  Carman  No.  1  potato,  weighing  less 
than  two  ounces.  It  contained  nine 
eyes,  and  I  made  nine  hills,  from  which 
I  have  just  dug  51  potatoes,  weighing 
28%  pounds,  the  largest  weighing  one 
pound.  There  were  only  eight  unmar¬ 
ketable  potatoes,  and  but  one  that  was 
not  smooth  and  of  perfect  shape. 

Cultivating  During  Drought. 

J.  II.  V.,  Michigan. — I  have  heard 
much  discussion  this  summer,  in  regard 
to  cultivation  during  drought,  and  some 
of  it  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  reasons 
for  cultivating  plants  are  not  very  well 
understood.  We  need  some  primer 
science  on  the  subject.  Many  condemn 
all  cultivation  in  dry  weather,  because 
they  have  found  that  their  methods  do 
more  harm  than  good,  not  seeming  to 
realize  that,  while  one  method  may  be 
harmful,  another  may  be  beneficial. 

The  past  summer  has  been  the  driest 
on  record  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I 
have  kept  the  cultivator  running  right 
along,  and  am  sure  that  I  have  hurt 
nothing ;  but  I  didn't  throw  up  the  soil 
from  below  to  be  dried  out  by  the  sun.  I 
used  a  set  of  sweeps  on  my  Planet  Jr., 
when  I  wished  to  kill  weeds.  This  stirred 
the  soil  two  or  three  inches,  but  left  it 
in  about  the  same  position  as  before 
cultivation.  A  great  deal  of  cultivation 
has  been  done  with  a  cultivator  contain¬ 
ing  11  drag  teeth.  With  this  run  among 
the  berries,  I  kept  the  soil  constantly 
mulched  with  dust.  There  has  not  been 
a  time  when  moist  soil  was  not  to  be 
found  just  below  the  dust.  I  exposed 
no  damp  soil,  the  top  looking  as  dry  after 
as  before  working. 

While  nothing  else  fully  takes  the 
place  of  rain,  we  can  tide  over  an  ordi¬ 
nary  dry  spell  by  constant  cultivation  in 
the  right  manner.  My  observation  leads 
me  to  believe  that  constant  cultivation 
conserves  the  moisture  better  than  a 
straw  mulch. 
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has  now  produced  a  f ull  crop  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
season.  Plants  ready  July  15,  that  with  care  will 
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For  prices  address  the  originator, 
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THE MYS TER  10 US  SEEDLING  POTATO 
PLOT  OF  THE  R .  N.-Y. 

Our  readers  are  requested  to  refresh 
their  memory  as  to  the  peculiar  deport¬ 
ment  of  our  little  plot  of  seedling  pota¬ 
toes  growing  in  the  garden.  It  is  not 
over  40x10  feet.  The  vines  seemed  to 
suffer  from  the  tornado  and  the  hail¬ 
stones  as  did  those  in  the  field.  All  of 
the  stems  were  bruised,  many  of  them 
broken,  while  all  of  the  vines  were 
twisted  so  that  it  appeared  they  could 
not  recover.  But  they  at  once  began  a 
beautiful  growth  that  finally  became 
thicker,  closer  and  of  a  more  vivid  green 
than  anything  of  the  kind  we  had  ever 
seen.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
vines  were  well  dusted  with  Fungiroid. 
After  every  rain  they  were  thoroughly 
dusted.  Whether  this  remarkable  second 
growth  of  vine  was  due  to  the  Fungiroid, 
wholly  or  in  some  measure  ;  whether  it 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  heavy  Crimson 
clover  sod  was  spaded  under  two  years 
ago,  wholly  or  in  part,  we  may  not  say. 
The  potato  vines  in  our  experiment  field 
(67  different  varieties)  did  not  recover  at 
all.  Some  lived  longer  than  others,  but 
not  one  kind  recovered.  These  vines 
did  not  receive  Fungiroid,  and  they  were 
not  planted  upon  a  Crimson  clover  sod. 
Another  odd  thing  in  connection  with 
the  seedling  plot  is  that  while  last  year, 
some  of  the  vines  died  early,  some  in 
mid-season  and  others  late,  this  season 
all  were  green  and  vigorous  alike,  as  if 
all  were  late  kinds  and  needed  the  entire 
season  for  maturity.  Thus  they  were 
when  the  potato  beetle  visitation  com¬ 
menced  August  21.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
has  ever  been  known  to  the  writer  who 
has  had  to  deal  with  the  potato  beetle 
every  year  since  its  arrival  East.  Greatly 
interested  in  the  outcome  of  this  seed¬ 
ling  plot,  so  beautifully  green,  fresh  and 
vigorous — the  vines  were  so  thick  that 
they  could  not  fall  over — we  determined 
to  pick  off  the  beetles  as  fast  as  they  came 
since  Paris-green  was  no  longer  effective 
against  such  great  and  ever-increasing 
numbers,  and  for  this  purpose  made  it 
the  work  of  one  man  to  go  over  the  vines 
constantly  ;  that  is  after  picking  them 
from  north  to  south,  he  would  at  once 
pick  from  south  to  north,  and  so  on. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who 
know  nothing  of  this  unprecedented 
beetle  invasion,  the  man  seemed  to  make 
no  progress.  The  beetles  (and  grubs  as 
well)  came  faster  than  he  could  pick 
them  ;  came  from  every  direction.  They 
were  so  thick  in  the  paths,  upon  grass, 
upon  the  soil,  that  one  could  not  step 
without  crushing  from  several  to  a  dozen. 
The  tomato  plants  were  stripped  of 
leaves  and  the  tomatoes  destroyed.  Such 
plants  as  the  Matrimony  vine  (Lycium 
barbarum),  Alkekengi  and  all  others  of 
the  nightshade  family  were  (and  are 
August  30)  stripped  of  every  leaf.  Well, 
to-day  (August  30)  we  gave  up  the  fight 
and  the  seedlings,  already  greatly 
harmed,  were  given  up  to  their  voraciou  i 
enemy. 

Among  the  seedlings  were  two  hills 
of  Carman  No.  1.  As  there  seemed  no 
reason  why  we  should  leave  them  any 
longer,  and  feeling  a  curiosity  to  learn 
how  they  would  yield  after  so  long  a 
season  of  growth  and  the  check  caused 
by  the  tornado,  we  dug  them.  The  soil 
was  cracked  and  well  raised  above  the 
two  hills.  Here  is  the  amazing  yield  : 
There  were  eight  tubers  which  weighed 
5%  pounds;  13  medium-sized  tubers 
which  weighed  3%  pounds;  there  were 
but  seven  small  ones  weighing  only  one- 
half  pound — or  9)^  pounds  for  the  two 
hills.  All  the  seedlings  were  planted 
3x1  foot  apart  so  that  the  yield  per  acre 
may  readily  be  computed  as  1149.50 
bushels.  None  of  the  tubers  had  prongs. 
All  were  of  about  the  same  shape,  but 
the  eyes  were  more  sunken,  or,  rather. 


the  surface  was  more  hilly  than  is  usual 
with  this  variety  as  we  have  seen  it.  A 
severer  check  would  perhaps  have  in¬ 
duced  a  prongy  second  growth.  As  it 
was,  the  effect  of  the  check  is  shown 
merely  in  a  less  even  surface.  Two 
of  the  larg-est  tubers  were  “  hollow- 
hearted.”  . 

It  is  in  this  same  plot,  our  readers  are 
requested  to  bear  in  mind,  that  there 
are  11  hills  of  a  seedling  of  the  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  one  plant  of  which  yielded  157 
small  tubers.  The  vines  of  this  variety 
died  early  last  year — among  the  earliest. 
This  year  the  vines  were  of  the  thriftiest 
and  were  thoroughly  green  and  vigor¬ 
ous  when  given  over  to  the  potato  beetle. 
We  anticipate  with  much  interest  the 
yield  of  the  11  hills,  and  we  trust  our 
readers  are  equally  interested.  The 
question  we  at  present  want  them  to 
study  is,  What  has  produced  this  won¬ 
derful  growth  of  vine;  what  has  given  the 
vine  its  vivid,  emerald-green  color  ;  what 
has  caused  so  great  a  yield  of  tubers ; 
assuming  that  the  seedlings  will  yield 
as  well  as  did  the  Carman  No.  1  ?  What 
part  did  the  Fungiroid  take ;  what 
the  Crimson  clover  roots  and  stubble 
of  two  years  ago?  We  may  say  that 
this  plot  has  received  liberal  quantities 
of  a  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  for 
many  years.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
while  the  nitrogen  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  plants  or  has  leached  out  of  the 
soil,  plenty  of  potash  and  phosphate  re¬ 
mains.  Did  the  clover  roots  furnish  the 
needed  humus  and  nitrogen  ? . 

To  give  our  friends  some  idea  of  the 
hordes  of  beetles — there  are  no  larvae 
now  —  that  are  wandering  over  the 
ground,  we  may  say  that  several  pieces 
of  potato  were  left  in  front  of  the  barn 
this  morning.  A  couple  of  hours  later, 
we  took  the  trouble  to  count  the  beetles 
upon  one  of  these  pieces  about  three  by 
two  inches  in  size.  There  were  just  298. 

August  31. — The  Mysterious  Seedling 
potato  plot  continued.  To-day  we  dug 
two  hills  of  the  Carman  No.  3.  There 
were  but  two  hills  and  these  were  within 
10  feet  of  the  No.  1.  The  result  seems 
no  less  surprising.  In  the  two  hills  there 
were  but  17  tubers.  The  seven  largest 
weighed  5%  pounds  ;  seven  others 
weighed  three  pounds.  There  were  but 
three  small  tubers,  one  an  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter  ;  one  1%  and  the  third  two  inches. 
The  entire  weight  was  8%  pounds,  or  at 
the  rate  of  1058.75  bushels  to  the  acre. 
All  were  of  excellent  shape  and  of  the 
same  shape,  much  like  that  of  the  No.  1, 
but  less  “hilly.”  Had  we  jrrepared  land 
for  a  maximum  yield,  and  the  season 
had  been  favorable  without  any  tornado, 
we  could  scarcely  have  looked  for  a 
greater  yield.  The  vines  were  perfectly 
green  and  but  for  the  horde  of  beetles 
would  doubtless  have  continued  to  grow 
until  frost. 

The  Variableness  of  Quality. 

When  the  No.  1  was  introduced  our 
report  was,  “the  whitest  flesh  we  have 
ever  seen  ;  quality,  perfect.”  When  the 
Carman  No.  3  was  introduced,  we  did 
not  allude  to  the  quality  at  all.  We  had 
not  noted  that  the  flesh  was  particularly 
white,  and  we  suspected  without  know¬ 
ing  that  the  quality  would  probably  be 
mediocre,  if  not  inferior,  because  the 
tubers  grew  to  so  large  a  size. 

Now  we  have  eaten  them,  both,  the 
tubers  dug  but  one  day  apart.  We  found 
the  flesh  of  the  No.  1  unusually  white, 
though  not  the  whitest  we  have  “  ever 
seen”  and  the  quality  not  of  the  best. 
The  flesh  of  the  No.  3  was  whiter  and 
the  quality  perfect,  mealy,  fine  grain 
and  of  pure  flavor.  This  difference  in 
quality  of  the  same  variety  as  grown  in 
different  seasons  we  have  often  observed 
in  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  Sometimes  it  is 
dry  and  mealy,  sometimes  close-grained 
and  watery.  But  we  have  never  before 
observed  the  difference  in  the  color  of 
the  flesh.  It  is  not  owing  to  any  change 
in  fertilizer.  We  have  used  the  same 
fertilizer  for  many  years . 
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ANCHOR, 
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New  York. 
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One  of  the  leading  and  best  known 
painters  in  this  country  says,  “I  cannot  afford 
to  use  anything  but  Pure  White  Lead  ”  (see 
list  of  brands).  Every  practical  painter 
knows  this.  It  is  only  those  who  haven’t 
any  reputation  to  lose  who  don’t  know  it,  or 
will  use  misleading  brands  of  White  Lead 
or  unknown  worthless  mixtures.  Although 
low-priced,  they  are  not  cheap.  Pure  White 
Lead  is  the  cheapest,  because  it  is  the  best. 

If  colors  are  required  'iiey  are  easily  made  by  using  the  National 
Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  tinting  colors.  Pamphlet  and  color-card 
sent  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 


FENCE 


Why  pay  60  to  90c.  a  rod  for  fence  when  you  can  makethe 

BEST  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  ON  EARTH 
FOR  13  TO  20  CENTS  A  ROD? 

Horse  high,  bull  strong,  p!"  _ -i_ _ 

and  chicken  tight.  A  man' 

and  boy  can  make  from  40  to  s 

60rodsaday.  Over  50  stvle9.  Sfesgsftg-  — .  .  . 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELM AN  BROTHERS  ^ 

Ridgeville,  :  Indiana.  u~  . . 
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Hey!  Stop  that  Cow! 

The  voice  came  tearing  down  the  road  close¬ 
ly  followed  by  the  animal  itself.  The  wheel¬ 
man  addressed  was  an  expert  base  ball  play¬ 
er,  but  hardly  knew  how  to  tackle  that  kind 
of  a  “flyer.”  She  was  the  “coming  cow”  that 
had  “thrown  olf  the  yoke”  so  to  speak.  By 
waving  his  coat  lie  turned  her  into  a  string  of 
Page  fence.  With  a  beautiful  “curve”  she 
landed  in  the  ditch  and  was  led  off  complete¬ 
ly  subdued.  Tbe  wheelman  exclaimed,  as  a 
“catcher,”  a  “pitcher,”  a  “short-stop”  and 
a  “fielder,”  the  Page  fence  is  in  it.  n 
"AGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


swTleEL  Picket  Lawn  Fence 

Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates;  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence,  24  to  58  i n.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board, etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  17  High  St„  DeKalb,  III. 


CYCLONE  FEN c E  ( 

A”"  ”  r 

LUvIVii  found  ini 
the  Cyclone  fence.  It  Is  used  to  ' 
fasten  our  large  crimped  steel  j 
pickets  to  cable  laterals,  \ 
with  absoutely  no  possibility  or 
slipping  in  any  direction.  Sam-  ( 
pies  for  tlie  asking. 

^cyclonTwov^ en  wTreL 

FENCE  COMPANY, 
HOLLY. 


DAISY  CORN  HARVESTER 


\  THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

\_,  Drilling  Machines 

L  \\  IT  than  ours.  For  gas  oil  and  water 
®k.vVll  Go  down  from  10  to  2500  leet  9 
&  sizes.  8end  for  catalogue  and 
i  'fflaSwfeiB  Prices  of  machines  tools,  sup- 
plies,  etc  Free 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co  Akron,0> 

VAPORATING  FRUIT 

Complete  rigs  for  gilt-edge  work  and  big  oroOta. 

,  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

1  Box  407,  WayaaatM%  Pa. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


—THE— 

‘HOOVER’ 


A  lfrpage  pamphlet  free 
Mention  this  paper. 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 

PEASE’S  SORTING  MACHINE 

n  For  Potatoes, 

Apples,  Onions,  Etc. 

i.-l'l** ,  ft  /***  \  Will  save  you  time  and 
labor  and  reduce  ox- 

^  ^  Capacity,  100  Bushels 

- — •  (  \  Every  Machine 

I  _  ^  i  .ji 1  Warranted. 

-  H Also  W  i  re  and  Fo  r  k 

Scoops. 

Send  for  circular  and  testimonials  to 

rr  pc  A  QTT  510  S.  Clinton  St., 

A  .  A  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER. 

13  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1895. 


SPREADS  any  kind  ot'  manure  In  any  quantity  to 
the  acre  and  does  It  better  than  hand  work,  even 
i  f  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what  tho  machine  will 
do  in  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  that  will  furnish  satisfactory 
references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  I.nrgetl  und  oldest  manufac¬ 
turer.  of  manure  spreaders  In  the  world. 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  No.  xs,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


The  Daisy  No.  U  Complete  with  Levers,  S ruts.  Front 
and  Hear  Steel  Wheels  Light  aud  Durable.  Wheels  and 
Seats  Adjustable.  The  Only  Harvester  made  having 
Levers  to  open  and  close  the  Cutting  Wings.  Don't 
liuy  a  DANGEHOUS  HINGED  WING  Harvester 
and  Kill  your  Horse.  Accidents  Unknoivn  with  the 
Daisy.  Made  in  7  different  Styles.  Write  for  Circulars 
and  Prices  to  the 

A.  W.  BUTT  IMPL’T  CO., 48  Euclid  Ave.,  8pringfleld.  O 


Fruit  Culture,  and.  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

By  W.  C.  Strong.  Illustrated.  A  guide  to  the 
culture  of  fruits  suited  to  the  owner  of  a  home 
Considers  the  choice  of  location,  preparation 
of  the  soil,  how  and  when  to  plant,  and  gives 
a  short  descriptive  list  of  the  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  each  fruit.  Instructions  in  pruning 
and  cultivation,  descriptions  of  diseases  and 
insect  enemies,  with  remedies,  and  a  chapter 
on  propagation,  make  the  book  complete  for 
the  amateur.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  &, 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y 

FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

u  TH  k  |  W  \  |V[PP  |V  "  i50r  ^mily  use.  Cheapest  m  the 
lllu  ulUUIuhll  market.  $3,  $5  and  $8.  Circular 
EASTERN  MEG.  CO.,  257  S.  5th  St.,  Phila..  Pa 

FRUIT  EVAPORATORS. 

The  VKTNA  PNEUMATIC  has,  in  competition 
with  other  Evaporators,  excelled  them  all  In  quantity 
and  efficiency.  Catalogues  Free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10J4  francs. 

ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
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We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
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able  40  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1895. 


Read  the  statement  made  on-  page  640  about  the 
present  subscription  contest.  You  will  see  that  the 
regular  agents  are  not  yet  fully  awake.  Thus  far, 
we  have  about  6,000  new  names.  These  have  come  in 
small  clubs.  They  represent  the  neighbors  and  friends 
of  our  best  readers.  We  like  this,  because  it  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  illustration  of  the  fact  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  pleases 
its  readers.  These  names  are  sent  by  busy  people  who 
can  seldom  afford  time  for  outside  work.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  the  work  done  by  these  friends,  but  really  ex¬ 
pected  more  names  on  the  short-term  offer,  because 
we  thought  the  agents  would  take  hold  of  it.  Still 
there  is  fully  a  week  left  yet,  and  the  number  of 
names  received  to  date  can  easily  be  doubled,  if  each 
one  who  appreciates  the  paper  himself,  would  make 
an  effort  to  send  at  least  one  name.  The  leader  for 
the  $50  prize,  has  sent  us,  as  yet,  only  $11.55  for  77  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  At  least  1,000 
people  have  written  us  during  the  past  year,  that 
they  would  willingly  pay  $2  a  year  for  The  R.  N.-Y 
Some  of  these  have  expressed  their  appreciation  by 
sending  in  a  club.  Why  not  all  do  it? 

G 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that,  while  the  Louisiana 
sugar  planters  are  pouring  their  waste  molasses  into 
the  ponds  and  streams  to  get  rid  of  it,  2,804,554  gal¬ 
lons  were  imported  last  year  from  foreign  countries  ! 
It  is  made  into  rum.  This  molasses  was  put  on  the 
free  list  of  the  last  tariff  law  to  accommodate  a  dis¬ 
tilling  company.  There’s  pure  politics  for  you  ! 

G 

Three  weeks  ago,  we  described  the  new  plan  of 
grinding  hay  and  grain  together  for  horse  feed.  Since 
then  several  farmers  have  informed  us  that  they  use 
this  feed  with  success.  The  ground  hay  is  very  satis¬ 
factory,  and  often  enables  a  farmer  to  sell  his  long 
hay  for  enough  to  buy  equal  weights  of  ground  hay 
and  grain.  That  is  like  getting  a  present  of  the  grain. 

G 

Not  long  since  we  saw  a  New  England  farmer 
plowing.  His  fields  were  small  and  surrounded  by 
big  stone  walls.  His  team  barely  got  started  before 
they  were  stopped  by  a  big  wall  that  marked  a  wide 
lane  or  street  running  through  the  farm.  At  least  15 
per  cent  of  time  and  force  were  wasted  in  turning. 
Now  that  man  is  suffering  from  the  “  curse  of  Wall 
Street”  if  ever  a  man  was.  Oh,  if  his  ancestors  had 
only  been  Dutchmen  and  used  those  stones  to  make 
farm  buildings ! 

a 

The  R.  N.-Y.  agent  at  the  Williams  Grove  farmers’ 
meeting  lost  a  book  in  which  were  the  names  of  11 
persons  who  had  subscribed  for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and 
which  he  had  not  reported  to  us.  These  people  paid 
their  money,  and  we  now  desire  to  fill  their  orders, 
but  cannot  do  so  until  we  find  that  book.  We  will  pay 
$1  to  any  one  who  will  forward  it.  Of  course  the 
moment  these  parties  complain  of  not  receiving  their 
papers,  we  shall  have  their  addresses  ;  but  we  don’t 
like  complaints,  and  want  to  cover  this  unfortunate 
loss  as  soon  as  possible. 

G 

Farmers  are  not  the  only  ones  who  suffer  from 
droughts.  It  is  said  that  the  past  dry  season  has  so 
reduced  the  demand  for  rubber  shoes,  that  many  fac¬ 
tories  have  been  obliged,  either  to  reduce  their  work¬ 
ing  force,  or  to  suspend  operations  altogether.  Many 
of  the  operatives  in  these  goods  are  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  temporarily,  and  are  probably  as  fervently  pray¬ 
ing  for  rain  as  the  drought -stricken  farmer.  Thus  we 
see  that  the  farmer  is  not  the  only  one  whose  prosper¬ 


ity,  bread  and  butter,  even,  depend  upon  the  varying 
seasons  and  the  fickle  weather. 

G 

Prof.  Phelps  (page  631),  makes  a  strong  point  out 
of  that  dairy  test  at  the  Bay  State  Fair.  The  premium 
was  offered  for  the  cow  that  could  get  the  most  but¬ 
ter  fat  out  of  her  food.  It  was  not  for  the  men  who 
could  churn  most  of  this  fat  into  the  form  of  butter — 
yet  the  premium  was  really  awarded  to  such  a  person. 
The  cow  was  not  “in  it” — though  her  butter  fat  was. 
What  is  the  ob-ject  of  such  tests  ?  To  select  the.  best 
butter  cows  for  future  breeding.  To  breed  cows  on 
the  basis  of  some  man’s  proficiency  with  a  churn,  is  a 
poor  way  to  develop  future  dairy  animals. 

O 

For  several  years  past,  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  kept  track 
of  that  fine  hay  field  which  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Clark  of  Con¬ 
necticut  rescued  from  an  old  swamp.  We  hoped  to 
see  the  hay  cut  this  year,  but  were  prevented  by  cir¬ 
cumstances.  On  page  631  Mr.  Clark  tells  us  what  he 
has  learned  from  this  grass  culture.  It  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  the  tool  which  has  done  such  good  service  is 
the  Cutaway  revolving  plow.  We  believe  this  old 
swamp  to  be  about  the  best  hay  field  in  the  country. 
Many  sections  of  this  country  are  dotted  with  such 
swamps.  For  centuries  they  have  received  the  drain¬ 
ings  of  the  surrounding  hills.  Their  very  richness 
has  made  them  sour  and  useless.  Once  drained  and 
limed  they  will  make  the  best  hay  fields  on  the  farm. 
They  provide  moisture  for  the  grass,  and  still  receive 
the  fertility  that  is  washed  from  the  hills.  There’s 
gold  in  your  swamp.  “Let  me  dig  it  out!” — is  the 
first  epistle  from  Timothy  hay. 

O 

A  certain  road  in  a  New  Jersey  township  was 
noted  for  its  bad  condition.  It  was  dust,  mud  or 
frozen  ruts,  according  as  the  season  changed.  People 
living  off  the  road  always  spoke  disparagingly  of  the 
neighborhood,  because  it  was  so  inaccessible.  The 
road  question  became  a  vital  issue,  and  finally,  after 
much  debate,  the  township  decided  to  raise  the  neces¬ 
sary  money  by  bonding,  and  put  the  main  roads  in 
good  repair.  This  road  was  carefully  Macadamized. 
The  writer  rode  over  it  the  other  day  for  the  first 
time  since  its  improvement ;  one  could  hardly  imagine 
a  greater  change  in  travel.  Instead  of  the  great 
bumps  and  stretches  of  sand  and  stones,  was  a  smooth, 
hard  roadbed,  over  which  the  carriage  easily  rolled. 
It  was  a  striking  contrast  to  one  who  remembered  the 
inconvenience  of  the  old  road. 

G 

There  was  something  besides  convenience  about 
it,  too — an  added  money  value.  “  Why,”  said  one 
man,  “1  am  eight  minutes  nearer  the  station  than  I  was 
last  year.  With  the  same  horse  and  the  same  distance 
to  go,  I  can  save  that  time,  because  now  I  can  safely 
trot  at  good  speed  all  the  way.”  Farmers  living  on 
the  road  mostly  haul  their  produce  by  wagon  to  New 
York.  Over  the  new  road  they  can  haul  as  much 
with  two  horses  as  they  could  with  three  on  the  old 
one.  In  fact,  there  is  easily  a  saving  of  from  30  to  50 
per  cent  in  time  or  force  in  all  road  trafiic.  Nor  is 
that  all.  Where  in  former  times,  one  bicycle  or  car¬ 
riage  went  through  the  neighborhood,  there  are  now 
at  least  half  a  dozen.  The  place  is  becoming  adver¬ 
tised.  It  is  easier  of  access,  and  outsiders  begin  to 
understand  and  appreciate  its  advantages.  The  result 
is  sure  to  be  in  a  few  years,  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  property  along  this  road.  No  wonder  one  man 
said  with  great  earnestness,  “  If  we  had  only  done 
this  thing  20  years  ago,  how  much  better  off  we  all 
would  be  now  !”  There  is  no  use  talking,  a  smooth, 
hard  road  is  the  best  investment  any  country  town¬ 
ship  can  make.  It  is  the  greatest  civilizing  business 
agent  of  the  day. 

G 

Mr.  Cottrell,  of  Ellerslie  Farm,  has  some  original 
ideas  about  the  care  of  dairy  cattle.  He  says  that,  if 
he  were  to  run  a  barn  full  of  cows  for  the  best  profit, 
he  would  keep  them  in  a  one-story  barn  or  shed  in 
roomy  box  stalls.  The  heifers  would  be  put  into  the 
stall  with  their  first  calves,  and,  if  they  proved  useful, 
would  never  be  taken  out  till  they  were  15  years  old 
— or  too  old  to  milk  profitably.  Of  course,  there 
would  be  improved  devices  for  bringing  in  food  and 
water  and  taking  out  the  manure.  The  hay,  ensilage 
and  grain  would  all  be  kept  in  another  building,  but 
the  cows  would  never  leave  the  stalls  till  they  left  for 
good.  This  plan  will  not  meet  the  approval  of  dairy¬ 
men  who  believe  in  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  for 
cattle  ;  still  it  is  the  plan  of  a  practical  man  of  long 
experience  in  feeding. 

G 

Mr.  Hale  is  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  of  Japan 
plum  culture  at  the  South.  In  southern  Mississippi 
already  this  beautiful  fruit  makes  a  profitable  market 
crop.  There  is  every  prospect  that  within  a  few  years 
these  Southern  plums  will  be  found  on  every  Northern 


fruit  stand.  California  cannot  compete  with  the 
South  in  this  industry.  But  who  is  to  eat  all  this 
fruit  ?  “  The  working  people  of  the  North,”  says  Mr. 

Hale.  But  most  of  them  eat  all  they  can  now — how 
are  they  to  find  room  for  these  plums?  “They  will 
eat  less  pie  and  cake  and  other  ‘  knickknacks’  and 
learn  to  live  on  fresh  fruit !”  That  will  be  a  national 
blessing  if  it  be  brought  about.  It  will  upset  some  of 
our  scientific  theories  to  learn  that  fresh  fruit  can 
take  the  place  of  meat  in  a  “balanced  ration”  for 
summer  ;  but  we  can  stand  such  an  upset —  if  we  can 
sell  the  fruit  ! 

O 

We  get  some  good  facts  about  the  work  of  a  wind¬ 
mill  this  week — on  page  630.  Mr.  Engle,  of  Kansas, 
who  describes  his  mill,  adds  the  following  “suggestive 
theory”  to  his  experience  : 

Unless  a  man  understands  how  to  handle  machinery,  he  will, 
no  doubt,  be  disappointed  if  he  expect  near  full  work  from  a 
mill.  If  a  man  must  be  with  his  team  in  the  field,  it  will  not  pay 
to  tinker  much  with  a  sheller  and  grinder,  providing  he  has  no 
good  building  in  which  to  operate  his  machinery.  One  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  my  arrangement  was,  that  in  rough,  cold  and  stormy 
weather,  I  could  shell  and  grind,  or  could  give  the  hands  work.  I 
could  sometimes  make  50  to  100  bushels  of  ground  feed  when  we 
could  not  work  at  anything  else.  I  often  wished  for  more  power, 
but  on  the  whole  I  think  we  did  well. 

Mr.  E.  writes  of  what  he  used  to  do,  because  last  fall 
all  his  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire.  His  experi¬ 
ence  certainly  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  wasted  force 
that  is  blowing  over  our  farms. 

G 

Many  acres  of  Crimson  clover  have  been  seeded  this 
summer.  The  dry  weather  has  kept  much  of  it  back; 
yet  where  there  has  been  sufficient  moisture,  the 
clover  is  generally  promising.  Our  own  small  plots 
are  thriving  well.  Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  of  northern  Ohio, 
sends  this  note  about  his  clover  experience  : 

In  regard  to  Crimson  clover,  my  experience  a  year  ago  was 
mostly  a  failure  ;  first,  because  I  didn’t  sow  it  early  enough,  and, 
second,  because  of  the  severe  winter.  I  now  have  it,  however, 
growing  finely  in  all  stages,  some  of  it  almost  a  foot  high,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  it  will  winter  if  any  clover  will.  A  near  neighbor 
has  just  given  me  a  pointer  that  we  had  not  known  before.  He 
sowed  Crimson  clover  last  season  in  August,  in  fields  of  Red  and 
Alsike,  where  the  stand  was  poor,  and  the  protection  given  it  by 
the  other  clovers  seemed  to  enable  it  to  stand  the  winter.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  he  had  a  fine  show  of  bloom  mixed  in  with  the  Red 
and  Alsike  but,  of  course,  a  little  ahead  of  the  others.  I  am  try¬ 
ing  this  quite  extensively,  and  to  help  make  it  a  success,  have 
scattered  with  the  manure  spreader  fine  manure  all  through  just 
after  sowing  the  Crimson  clover  seed.  With  the  recent  abundant 
rains,  it  is  looking  just  grand,  but  I  didn’t  get  hold  of  this  plan 
until  along  the  last  of  August. 

One  is  likely  to  learn  a  good  deal  about  the  habits  of 
this  clover  as  he  goes  along  with  it. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

Dunraven’s  Valkyrie  came  over  the  sea, 

Blown  stoutly  by  winds  from  the  far  British  Isle, 

To  measure  her  pace  with  the  Yankee  and  see 
If  fortune  for  once  on  her  sails  would  not  smile. 

For  over  and  over  has  Johnny  Bull  come 
To  carry  the  trophy  away  from  our  land, 

And  over  and  over  he’s  sailed  away  home, 

And  left  the  cup  still  in  Columbia’s  hand. 

Now  old  Uncle  Sam,  at  the  nation’s  appeal, 

Sat  down  with  his  jackknife  and  whittled  his  boat, 

Defender!  She  showed  to  Valkyrie  her  heel, 

The  daintiest,  speediest  racer  afloat. 

Hurrah  for  Defender  !  Sail  back  o’er  the  sea, 

Dunraven,  and  build  a  new  yacht  if  you  will, 

Yet  Old  Uncle  Sam.  with  his  jackknife,  will  be 
A  match  evermore  for  your  best  British  skill. 

Pen  us  that  pent  up  thought. 

Be  pure !  Endure — sure  cure ! 

It  takes  know  to  say  no  right! 

The  selfish  man  is  rich  in  means. 

Push  the  potted  strawberry  plants. 

Millet  and  potatoes  in  the  same  field — page  632. 

“  After  you  with  a  sharp  stick” — the  mosquito. 

Aerate  your  ideas,  even  though  they  are  not  rated  A. 

Some  “strains”  of  Jerseys  have  been  strained  too  hard! 

Don’t  run  your  work  under  a  full  head  of  (self  es)  team. 

Don’t  try  to  “mold  public  opinion”  with  moldy  old  ideas. 

A  list  of  popcorn  varieties  might  be  called  a  pop  you  list. 
“Primer  Science”  article  on  greenhouse  construction— page  633. 
They  need  more  scrubs  at  the  New  York  State  Fair — scrub 
brushes. 

Did  dishorning  injure  that  cow— page  643  1  Who  can  add  any 
real  experience  ? 

Trouble  has  often  caught  those  who  fought  a  thought  fraught 
with  the  trouble  they  sought  to  have  taught. 

Here’s  some  good  advice  from  Dr.  Hoskins.  “  Advise  all  fruit 
growers  to  buy  Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist— and  study  it.” 

Insect  Life— the  entomological  publication  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture— is  to  be  discontinued  “for  administrative  rea¬ 
sons,”  whatever  that  means. 

We  want  to  tell  now  that  there  is  fertility  in  frost.  No,  not 
exactly  that— but  frost  frees  fertility.  You  must  do  your  share 
by  plowing  the  sod  up  straight,  late  in  the  fall. 

You  will  notice  that  Japan  plums  reach  the  market  in  poor 
shape  unless  they  are  wrapped  in  paper.  Same  with  lots  of  your 
ideas.  Wrap  them  in  paper— and  ink.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  good 
package  for  them. 

Three  parts  fine  bone  to  one  part  muriate  of  potash,  will  make 
a  tiptop  mixture  for  grass.  For  Timothy,  we  would  add  to  that 
at  least  250  pounds  nitrate  of  soda — applied  in  the  spring.  For 
clover,  do  not  use  the  nitrate. 
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FILLING  THE  SILO  AT  WHOLESALE. 

A  MARVEL  OF  MODERN  FARM  PRACTICE. 

Last  summer  Tiie  R.  N.-Y  stated  that  the  Ellerslie 
stock  farm  is  so  well  supplied  with  men  and  machin¬ 
ery  that  it  is  possible  to  cut,  bring  from  the  field,  and 
run  through  the  cutter  into  the  silo,  200  tons,  or  400,- 
000  pounds  of  corn  stalks  in  10  hours  !  In  order  to 
see  this  thing  really  done,  I  visited  the  farm  on  Sep¬ 
tember  10  while  the  cutting  was  in  full  blast.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Ellerslie  is  a  gentleman’s  estate, 
not  at  all  suited  by  nature  for  dairy  farming.  The 
soil  is  hard  and  cold — rough  and  hilly.  The  barns 
are  placed  at  one  end  of  the  farm,  so  that  all  the  fields 
that  are  available  for  crops  are  from  half  a  mile  to  a 
mile  and  a-half  away.  Mr.  Cottrell  estimates  that,  if 
the  barns  could  be  located  in  the  center  of  the  farm, 
they  would  save,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  10,000 
miles  of  useless  travel.  As  it  is,  they  throw  away  a 
horse  journey  to  San  Francisco  and  return  each  year! 

The  crops  grown  on  the  farm  are  all  used  as  rough- 
age  for  the  Guernsey  cows.  Corn,  clover,  grass,  oats 
and  peas,  and  grain  fodder — almost  all  but  a  portion 
of  the  grass  fed  green  or  put  into  the  silo.  The  cattle 
are  never  at  pasture,  but  are  fed  ensilage  or  a  soiling 
crop  every  day  in  the  year.  The  silo  capacity  is  2,000 
tons.  At  the  start,  there  was  no  land  on  which  to 
grow  the  corn,  but  patches  of  old  meadow  land.  Some 
of  it  had  not  been  plowed  for  45  years,  and  it  was  so 
poor  that  it  would  not  cat  half  a  ton  of  hay  to  the 
acre.  Mr.  Cottrell  decided  to  use  fertilizers  on  the 
old  grass  land.  After  some  study,  he  selected  a  mix¬ 
ture  containing  four  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  eight  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  seven  of  potash.  The  stipulation 
was  that  one-third  of  the  nitrogen  must  be  obtained 
from  nitrate  of  soda,  one-third  from  sulphate  of  am¬ 
monia,  and  one-third  from  fish,  bone  and  tankage. 
The  fields  were  plowed  in  the  fall  with  the  furrows 
well  turned  up  to  the  weather.  In  the  spring,  they 
were  cut  up  with  a  disc,  and  smoothed  with  the 
Acme,  after  which  the  corn  was  planted  with  drills 
— 700  pounds  per  acre  of  the  fertilizer  beiDg  used.  The 
variety  of  corn  used  is  the  Rural  Thoroughbred  flint. 
Treated  in  this  way,  one  field  on  the  best  soil,  was  a 
perfect  green  forest.  Good  judges  estimate  the  yield 
at  00  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre,  or  over  15  tons 
of  ensilage.  It  is  the  greatest  object  lesson  as  to  the 
practical  value  of  chemical  fertilizers  that  one  could 
ask  for. 

O 

Properly  to  trace  the  corn  into  the  silo,  we  started 
with  the  crop  growing  on  one  of  the  poorest  corn 
fields  imaginable.  It  was  rough,  stony  and  sterile. 
The  corn  was  but  a  fair  crop — it  was  a  wonder  how  it 
ever  grew  at  all.  Four  men  were  cutting  by  hand 
and  laying  the  stalks  in  convenient  bundles.  They 
seemed  to  be  making  fair  progress  until  an  Osborne 
corn  harvester  went  dashing  by  them  as  fast  as  a 
rapid  team  of  horses  could  walk.  Then  their  work 
seemed  like  child’s  play.  That  harvester  went  down 
the  row  picking  up  the  corn,  cutting  it  close  to  the 
ground  or  above  as  desired,  and  securely  tying  it  in 
convenient  bundles  for  handling.  The  corn  in  this 
field  was  cut  high  in  order  to  pass  over  the  many 
stones. 

“There,”  said  Mr.  Cottrell,  “is  the  machine  that 
will  revolutionize  corn  growing  on  a  large  scale.  It 
is  the  only  improved  machine  1  ever  saw  with  which 
laboring  men  did  not  at  first  find  fault.  Corn  cutting 
is  the  meanest  work  on  the  farm,  and  the  men  are 
glad  to  have  it  done  by  machinery.” 

“  How  many  men  does  it  displace  ?” 

“  Last  year  we  had  25  men  at  work  cutting.  In 
this  poor  corn,  you  see  we  have  only  four  and  the 
machine.  In  good  corn,  the  harvester  alone  will  keep 
teams  and  silo  going.  We  have  run  it  steadily  from 
4  A.  M.  till  8  p.  M.,  and  would  run  it  all  night  if  we  had 
light  enough  to  avoid  the  stones.  We  put  a  new  team 
on  it  every  four  hours.” 

“Are  there  many  repairs  and  breakages?” 

“  Only  in  the  chains.  There  is  really  nothing  else 
to  break.  By  using  heavier  chains*and  a  few  different 
adjustments,  the  machine  will  be  as  perfect  as  a 
wheat  binder.  It  is  evidently  no  toy  by  the  way  it 
works  in  this  rough  and  stony  field.  It  will  do  better 
work  in  heavier  corn  and,  of  course,  will  run  easier 
on  level  ground.” 

O 

There  were  18  teams  at  work  hauling  the  corn  to 
the  cutter.  As  they  drove  through  the  field,  the 
bundles,  as  thrown  out  by  the  harvester,  were  tossed 
across  the  wagon — the  butts  all  on  the  left  hand  side. 
The  loads  averaged  nearly  2,500  pounds  of  green  fod¬ 
der,  and  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession  over 
the  long  ride  to  the  barn.  The  cutter  is  placed  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  barn,  with  the  revolving  feed  apron 
just  at  a  level  with  the  wagon  floor.  As  the  wagons 
drive  up,  the  bundles  of  stalks  are  thrown  on  the 
feeding  apron  which  carries  them  quickly  into  the 
jaws  of  the  cutter  where  they  are  chopped  into  three- 


quarter-inch  pieces  with  a  roar  like  that  of  a  buzz 
saw.  Mr.  Cottrell  estimates  that  the  tying  of  stalks 
in  bundles  and  that  feeding  device,  save  the  labor  of 
six  men  who  were  formerly  needed  to  handle  the 
loose  stalks  and  stuff  them  into  the  cutter.  This 
feeder  runs  like  a  carrier,  and  pushes  the  bundles 
along,  only  two  men  being  needed  to  guide  them. 
The  advantage  of  having  the  corn  in  bundles  was 
quickly  seeu  when  a  load  of  loose  stalks  drove  up. 

A  Ross  cutter  is  used.  This  is  probably  the  largest 
one  in  practical  use.  The  knives  are  changed  and 
sharpened  every  noon.  Running  as  it  does  at  light¬ 
ning  speed,  of  course  a  stone  or  iron  passed  in  with 
the  corn  would  do  great  injury.  Last  year,  a  horse 
shoe  got  in  with  the  fodder,  and  damaged  things  so 
that  75  men  were  idle  for  the  best  part  of  a  day.  Here 
is  another  advantage  about  the  bundles — the  work¬ 
men  are  less  likely  to  pick  up  stones  or  trash  with 
them. 

As  the  corn  passes  through  the  cutter,  it  is  carried 
on  an  endless  carrier  up  45  feet  to  the  top  of  the  three 
great  silos,  where  a  horizontal  carrier  distributes  it 
at  any  desired  point.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  nearly 
1,000  tons  had  been  cut.  One  silo  was  nearly  filled, 
and  in  this  two  young  men  were  at  work  scattering 
the  ensilage  and  tramping  it  at  the  corners  and  sides. 
This  tramping  was  not  needed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
silo,  as  the  great  depth  gave  sufficient  weight  for  set¬ 
tling.  Some  of  the  corn  was  drier  than  other  portions. 
To  regulate  the  moisture,  a  pipe  was  arranged  just 
over  the  bottom  of  the  carrier,  and  through  this  water 
was  sprayed  over  the  chopped  corn  as  it  went  up  to 
the  silo.  In  this  way,  more  or  less  water  could  be 
added  as  needed.  This  is  much  better  than  pouring 
the  water  into  the  silo. 

0 

A  25-iiorse  power  engine  pushed  the  whole  thing 
along.  While  we  were  watching  the  cutter,  a  bell 
rang  and  the  finger  on  a  little  indicator  flew  up  to 
show  that  a  certain  bearing  had  been  heated  up  to  140 
degrees.  Every  bear  in  fir  on  the  system  of  cutter  and 
carriers  is  watched  in  this  way — in  fact  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  heat  to  rise  to  that  point  in  any 
part  of  the  barn  without  sounding  an  alarm.  We 
timed  a  sample  load  and  found  that  it  all  passed 
through  the  cutter  in  two  minutes.  In  the  three 
hours  between  1  and  4  p.  M.,  70  loads  were  crowded 
through.  The  best  record  is  one  ton  in  55  seconds  ! 

This  immense  business  is  possible  only  because  every 
detail  is  provided  for  before  the  engine  starts.  If  the 
corn  fields  were  nearer  the  barn,  and  if  the  nights 
were  light  enough,  it  is  probable  that  500  tons  of 
ensilage  could  be  cut  in  24  hours  by  working  night 
and  day.  While,  of  course,  the  100-acre  farmer  can¬ 
not  hope  to  copy  these  great  operations,  still  he  can 
learn  lessons  here  that  may  be  applied  to  his  own 
work.  This  great  business  shows  how  steam  power 
and  improved  machinery  may  be  used  in  agricultural 
operations  as  well  as  in  manufacturing.  Mr.  Francisco 
says  that  he  can  invest  $100,000  in  dairying  with  all 
the  aid  of  improved  scientific  methods,  and  pay  a 
larger  dividend  year  after  year  than  any  legitimate 
Wall  Street  business.  Why  not,  when  we  consider  the 
immense  possibilities  for  cheapening  farm  work  by 
means  of  machinery  ?  These  possibilities  have  never 
been  fully  realized,  chiefly  because  farms  have  re¬ 
mained  small,  and  the  individual  owners  have  not 
been  able  to  command  the  capital  required  to  run 
things  on  a  wholesale  plan.  If  the  little  manufac¬ 
turers  of  30  years  ago  were  still  working  as  individ¬ 
uals,  instead  of  being  consolidated  into  great  com¬ 
binations,  the  devices  and  forces  that  have  been  used 
to  cheapen  manufacturing  would  not  have  been  de¬ 
veloped.  Whether  the  world  would,  on  the  whole, 
have  been  better  for  this  lack  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  is  a  question.  So  it  is  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  for  the  country’s  good  that  the  business 
of  the  individual  farmer  should  be  taken  from  him. 

H.  W.  C. 


THE  PROSPECT. 

Two  weeks  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  mentioned  the  war 
which  is  now  being  waged  against  the  dealers  in 
skimmed  and  adulterated  or  diluted  milk  in  this  city. 
There  is  no  cessation  in  the  fight  ;  milk  is  being 
analyzed,  complaints  made,  offenders  arrested  and 
tried,  and  the  guilty  ones  sentenced  daily.  Rut  the 
New  York  City  Hoard  of  Health  is  hampered  in  its 
work.  It  has  no  jurisdiction  outside  the  city,  that  is, 
in  the  territory  where  the  milk  is  produced.  All  it 
can  do  is  to  proceed  against  dealers  here,  while  the 
source  of  supply — the  great  fountain  head  from  which 
all  milk,  good  or  bad,  comes — is  beyond  their  reach. 
Right  here  is  where  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  should  put  in  its  work.  Instead  of  spasmodic 
raids  upon  dairy  herds  in  search  of  tuberculous  cows, 
it  should  take  measures  to  suppress  the  shipment  of 
unwholesome  milk  to  any  of  the  cities  of  the  State — 
cut  off  the  stream  at  its  source.  Results  here  tend  to 
show  that  never  before  has  there  been  such  a  large 


proportion  of  poor  milk  shipped  to  this  city.  It  is 
even  asserted  that,  under  existing  conditions,  it  does 
not  pay  a  farmer  to  produce  good  milk,  or  to  improve 
his  herd  of  cows.  That  the  creameries,  upon  which 
the  blame  is  placed,  take  from  the  richer  milk  a  cer¬ 
tain  part  of  the  cream,  or  add  a  certain  amount  of 
water,  so  that  it  will  just  pass  legal  muster.  Little 
blame  is  attached  to  the  farmers,  the  actual  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  They  are  not  supposed  to  benefit  by  these 
dishonest  practices,  and  if  they  receive  just  as  much 
for  milk  with  a  low  per  cent  of  fat,  as  for  that  with  a 
high  per  cent,  of  course  it  is  not  to  their  advantage  to 
improve  their  breeds.  Enterprise,  under  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  is  not  rewarded  in  the  territory  supplying 
New  York  with  milk.  The  State  authorities  have 
the  power  to  correct  these  evils,  and  they  will  have 
the  backing  of  the  best  and  most  progressive  dairy¬ 
men,  for  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  latter  class  to  have 
them  corrected.  Will  they  do  it  ? 

0 

We  are  told  of  a  case  where  a  fox  terrier  puppy  was 
born  with  a  stub  tail  which  never  grew  over  three 
inches  long.  The  ancestors  of  this  puppy  for  several 
generations  had  been  tail-docked,  and  it  was  argued 
that  this  previous  docking  had  resulted  in  fixing  the 
short-tailed  characteristic.  Dishorning  has  now  been 
regularly  practiced  in  some  herds  for  nearly  10  years. 
Two  years  ago,  we  were  told  that  calves  with  several 
generations  of  dishorning  behind  them,  were  being 
born  with  abortive  or  small  horns.  We  were  unable 
then,  to  trace  an  actual  case  of  this  kind.  If  any  of 
our  readers  know  of  such  a  case,  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  have  them  record  it.  The  theory  is  that  continued 
horn  cutting  will  at  last  produce  a  polled  race  of 
cattle.  Are  there  any  actual  results  in  this  line  yet  ? 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

See  the  list  of  grapejvines  offeredjby  T.  C.  Kevitt.  Athenia,  N.  J., 
for  $1.  Mr.  Kevitt  grows  fine  stock. 

Those  iron  kettles  must  be  desirable  things  on  the  farm.  They 
certainly  can’t  wear  out  in  a  lifetime,  and  neither  frost  nor  heat 
can  damage  them.  A.  II.  Crawford,  Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  is  selling 
them. 

Last  week,  we  referred  to  some  of  the  excellent  features  of  the 
Star  drilling  machine,  but  made  a  slight  error  in  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer.  If  any  one  sent  for  a  catalogue  and  failed  to  get 
it,  he  must  hold  us  responsible.  The  Star  Drilling  Machine  Co., 
Akron,  O.,  are  the  manufacturers,  and  they  will  send  catalogue 
on  application. 

Anthkax  has  killed  a  great  many  cattle  in  southern  New  Jersey 
this  year.  It  is  a  fatal  disease— hard  to  cure  when  once  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  system.  The  Pasteur  Anthrax  Vaccine  Company  of 
New  York  purpose  to  prevent  the  disease  by  vaccination  about  as 
smallpox  in  humans  is  treated.  You  will  be  interested  in  their 
pamphlet.  Send  for  it. 

In  addition  to  thoroughbred  Jerseys,  they  make  a  specialty  of 
Jersey  grades  at  Meridale  Farm.  Besides  these,  they  now  offer 
thoroughbred  Cheshire  pigs.  No  better  strains  of  these  breeds 
can  be  found,  and  the  farmers  of  the  country  are  really  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  being  able  to  purchase  such  desirable  stock.  For 
particulars,  write  Ayer  &  McKinney,  Meredith,  Delaware  County, 

N.  Y. 

It  may  be  a  good  plan  to  haul  grain  to  mill  and  give  a  good 
share  of  it  to  the  miller  for  grinding  it,  or  pay  him  liberally  for 
doing.it,  while  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  less  time  would  grind 
it  at  home;  but  we  could  never  see  the  economy  in  it.  The  mill  at 
home  always  seems  to  us  like  a  good  investment.  The  Victory 
mill  is  made  in  four  sizes.  Write,  Thomas  Roberts,  Springfield, 

O. ,  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

Potato  growers  who  have  used  the  Pease  sorting  machine,  say 
that  it  is  one  of  the  best  time  savers  on  the  farm.  It  also  sorts 
apples,  onions,  etc.  If  all  shippers  for  the  city  trade  could  realize 
the  advantage  of  shipping  assorted  fruits  and  vegetables,  the 
manufacturers  could  not  get  these  sorters  out  fast  enough  to 
supply  the  demand.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  extra  price  realized 
for  shipments  would  pay  for  the  sorter  three  or  four  times  over 
in  a  season.  F.  B.  Pease,  510  South  Clinton  Street,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  is  the  manufacturer. 

It’s  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  a  young  man  or  woman 
who  intends  to  spend  his  or  her  life  on  the  farm,  has  no  need  of  a 
business  education  ;  on  the  contrary,  no  class  of  people  in  the 
world  more  needs  the  advantages  of  a  business  education.  Even 
though  you  are  not  quite  convinced  that  you  will  take  the  course, 
send  a  postal  card  to  Rochester  Business  College,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  and  get  their  book  that  tells  all  about  the  course  and  its 
advantages.  Then  if  you  conclude  to  take  the  course,  you  will 
have  all  the  advantages  of  a  first-class  school. 

When  we  were  boys,  our  mothers  sat  up  nights  patiently  to  add 
stitch  after  stitch  to  the  stockings  for  the  family,  and  even  the 
afternoon  caller  carried  her  knitting  to  improve  the  social  hour 
in  the  interest  of  the  boys.  How  different  now  when  a  whole 
stocking  may  be  knitted,  by  the  use  of  a  machine,  in  a  few 
minutes.  Gearhart’s  family  knitter  has  been  improved  and  per¬ 
fected  until  any  one  can  use  it,  and  do  good  and  satisfactory 
work.  If  the  men  did  the  knitting,  every  house  would  have  one. 
We  would  like  to  know  the  man  who  would  refuse  to  buy  one  for 
his  wife.  Write  J.  E.  Gearhart,  Box  E,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  for  sample 
of  work  and  particulars. 

Thebe  is  no  more  truly  American  institution  in  our  country 
than  the  famous  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  al¬ 
ready  17  years  old  and  exerting  an  influence  upon  the  education 
and  patriotism  of  the  people  which  is  incalculable.  One  year  out 
of  every  four  in  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  is  devoted  to  reading  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  topics,  and  thousands  of  busy  men  and  women  have  learned 
to  prize  highly  the  opportunity  which  this  systematic  plan  gives 
them  for  renewing  their  acquaintance  with  the  principles  which 
underlie  American  history  and  institutions.  The  coming  year  is 
the  “  American  Year”  in  the  C  .  L.  S.  C.,  and  an  attractive  set  of 
books  written  by  some  of  our  brightest  university  men  will  be 
offered  to  all  students  of  the  course.  Write  John  H.  Vincent, 
Department  17,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  for  particulars. 


PRIZE  CONTEST  AWARDS. 

The  prizes  have  been  awarded  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

First  Prize. — Harriet  C.  Cox,  Massachusetts. 

Second  Prize. — No  name.  Will  the  author  please 
forward  name  and  address  ? 

Third  Prize. — Helen  L.  Taylor,  Michigan. 

Fourth  Prize. — Jennie  B.  Atwater,  New  York. 
p<  Hut  one  side  of  the  subject  is  presented. 
Is  there,  then,  but  one  right  course  to 
follow?  Our  readers  may  judge  for 
themselves  ;  but  it  is  not  without  signifi¬ 
cance  that  the  best  arguments  point  the 
same  way.  As  it  is  a  matter  of  import¬ 
ance,  we  would  like  to  have  given  an 
able  argument,  supporting  the  other 
course  ;  but  such  has  not  been  received. 
Opinions  have  differed,  certainly.  Ilut 
the  worth  of  an  opinion  can  only  be 
measured  by  weighing  the  reasons  which 
are  its  foundation.  And  too  many  of  us, 
alas  !  have  no  reasonable  foundation  for 
our  opinions. 


THE  PRIZE  CONTEST. 

THE  QUESTION. 

When  one  parent  of  a  family  is  in  any  way  a 
bad  example  for  the  children,  which  is  the  better 
course  for  the  other  parent  to  pursue:  To  make 
no  complaint  or  ciiticism  of  the  wrong-doer,  and 
trust  that  a  good  example  and  teaching  will  off¬ 
set  the  bad  influence;  or  to  be  loyal  to  truth  and 
warn  the  children  against  bad  habits,  even 
when  it  necessitates  condemning  their  father  or 
mother  ? 

Give  the  reasons  -why  you  consider  the  one 
course  better,  and  your  objections  to  the  other. 

We  Should  Condemn  Sin. 

Our  highest  ideal  should  be  that  of 
truth.  To  do  that  which  is  right,  should 
be  the  aim  and  motive  of  our  lives.  That 
which  endeavors  to  conceal  truth,  to 
make  that  which  is  wrong  appear  right, 
can  never  result  in  good.  If  a  child  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  for  a  parent, 
one  who  is  addicted  to  vice  in  any  form, 
in  no  wise  should  that  sin  be  excused  or 
condoned  to  the  child.  However  great 
may  be  the  temptation,  to  excuse  in  a 
loved  one  a  deed  that  we  would  condemn 
in  another,  must  have  an  injurious  in¬ 
fluence  on  a  young  life. 

To  instill  into  a  child’s  mind  that 
which  is  right  and  that  which  is  wrong, 
is  difficult  at  best ;  but  to  excuse  the 
wrongdoing  of  a  parent,  because  he  is  a 
parent,  will  be  the  undoing  of  any  such 
teaching,  and  a  weakening  of  the  com¬ 
mand  “Thou  shalt  not.”  Filial  love  and 
respect  are  to  be  desired.  We  are  told 
to  “  Honor  tby  father  and  thy  mother.” 
Yet  this  command  looked  at  rightly,  in 
no  wise  conflicts  with  the  condemning  of 
sin  in  father  or  mother.  We  condemn 
the  sin,  but  may  also  love  the  sinner. 
The  wise  mother  can  teach  the  child  to 
love  the  erring  father  ;  yet  at  the  same 
time  to  recognize  that  the  sins  that  have 
wrecked  his  life,  are  dreadful  blots  on 
God’s  creation,  blots  that  must  be  avoided 
if  life  is  to  be  pure  and  true.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  sin  be  excused,  sooner 
or  later,  as  the  child  grows  to  maturity, 
he  will  realize  that  what  he  has  called 
right,  the  world  calls  wrong,  and  the 
result  will  be  one  of  two  things :  He 
may  be  so  impregnated  with  his  early 
influence  and  teaching,  that  he  will  have 
grown  into  the  same  faults  and,  not  hav¬ 
ing  learned  to  despise  the  wroDg,  when 
the  awakening  comes,  he  will  find  him¬ 
self  weak  and  unable  to  overcome  the 
evils  that  beset  him  on  every  side.*  Or, 
if  he  have  an  ingrained  love  for  the 
right,  despite  the  blinding  influence,  the 
reaction  may  be  that  he  will  have  con¬ 
tempt  for,  not  the  sinner  alone,  but  for 
the  unwise  love  that  sought  to  excuse 
and  cover  the  sin.  With  lost  confidence 
in  his  parents,  his  former  conceptions  of 
right  and  wrong,  all  set  at  naught,  for 
awhile  he  must  suffer  and  know  not 
where  to  turn. 

Teach  the  child  that  which  is  right 
and  true,  even  though  it  does  reflect  on 


the  parent.  Do  our  duty,  plant  the  seeds 
early  and  leave  the  harvest  to  God. 

H.  C.  C. 

One  Family’s  Mistake. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  imperative  to  warn 
children  against  following  a  bad  ex¬ 
ample,  no  matter  who  sets  that  example. 
Loyalty  to  the  children,  as  well  as  to 
the  truth,  absolutely  demands  this. 

I  recall  a  family  of  10  children,  the 
father  of  which  was  a  man  of  unusual 
mental  ability  ;  he  was  a  graduate  of  two 
colleges,  and  was  well  fitted  to  train  chil¬ 
dren  properly,  had  he  given  the  subject 
due  consideration.  He  loved  them  with 
all  the  deep,  fervent  love  of  his  great 
heart,  and  he  would  often  look  into  their 
faces  as  they  all  sat  around  the  large 
dining  table  and  say,  “Mother,  there 
never  was  a  man  who  had  such  a  perfect 
set  of  children.”  In  their  sickness,  he 
devoted  himself  to  them,  and  a  sleepless 
night  passed  in  watching  with  them  was 
nothing  to  him. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  he  had  one  glaring 
fault;  he  was  a  very  profane  man.  The 
mother  was  reared  by  Christian  parents, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage,  had 
heard  very  few  oaths  ;  but,  although 
“Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful 
mien,  that  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be 
seen,”  yet  it  is  pitiably  true  that,  “  Seen 
too  oft,  familiar  with  its  face,  we  first 
endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.”  She 
did  not  “embrace”  in  the  sense  of  be¬ 
coming,  herself,  profane ;  but  she  did 
not  rebuke  it  in  her  husband,  and  when 
the  children  took  it  up,  she  did  nothing 
to  check  it,  hoping  that,  as  they  grew 
older,  they  would,  in  the  brighter  light 
of  added  culture  and  knowledge,  stop  a 
practice  so  unseemly.  Hut,  no  ;  it  grew 
with  their  growth  and  strengthened  with 
their  strength,  and  that  mother  must 
now  hear,  with  a  bursting  heart,  her 
grown  children  swear — the  daughters  as 
well  as  the  sons.  “  Father  swore,”  and 
he  was  their  hero — their  worshipped 
ideal,  lteproachingoneof  the  daughters 
for  this  hideous  habit,  she  was  told, 

“  Well,  mother,  I  always  did  swear,  and 
I  suppose  I  always  shall.” 

“O,  that  I  could  live  over  that  part  of 
my  life,”  said  the  mother  in  speaking  of 
it.  “  The  implied  reproach  to  their 
father  would  have  no  weight  with  me. 

I  would  compel  them  to  stop — if  by  no 
other  means,  I  would  use  the  severest 
punishments  within  my  reach.” 

Those  children  are  above  the  average, 
both  in  personal  appearance,  and  in 
mental  endowments ;  yet  they  have  no 
position  in  society.  How  can  they  have? 
This  is  the  most  impressive  example  I 
know  ;  yet  all  points  in  the  direction  that 
right  wrongs  no  one.  If  one  would  not 
be  condemned,  let  him  mend  his  fault. 

NO  NAME. 

Teach  High  Ideals. 

Where  one  parent  sets  a  bad  example 
to  the  children,  it  is  doubly  incumbent 
upon  the  other,  to  counteract  it  by  every 
means  possible.  Hut  the  law  of  love, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  right 
doing,  is  the  first  and  most  important 
thing  to  be  taught  :  if  this  be  done  by 
example,  as  well  as  precept,  it  will  for¬ 
bid  any  dwelling  upon  the  faults  of  others 
or  even  mention  of  them,  unless  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  From  some  errors, 
such,  for  instance,  as  ill  temper,  idleness, 
and  selfishness,  the  good  example  and 
teaching  of  one  parent  might  be  quite 
sufficient  to  deter  the  children,  without 
any  allusion  to  the  shortcomings  of  the 
other  in  these  respects,  more  especially 
as  these  faults  are  so  unlovely  when  seen 
in  contrast  with  better  ways,  as  to  be  a 
warning  rather  than  a  temptation.  We 
must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
the  atmosphere  of  the  home,  the  real 
mental  attitude  of  the  father  or  mother, 
what  they  actually  think  and  care  for, 
that  the  children  imoibe,  and  which 


form  their  characters  ;  and  that  example 
has  a  hundred  times  the  force  of  precept 
in  its  influence  upon  them. 

There  are  sins  which  one  cannot  wit¬ 
ness  in  the  home  without  protest  and  in 
silence,  and  remain  guiltless,  since  they 
defile  its  very  atmosphere,  and  lower 
the  standard  of  right  in  all  who  behold 
such  sins  habitually  ;  these  are  dis¬ 
honesty,  falsehood,  impurity,  gross 
cruelty,  and  many  others.  I  would, 
therefore,  resist  such  sins  to  the  utter¬ 
most,  protest  against  them,  and  condemn 
them,  whenever  they  occurred,  or  who¬ 
ever  was  guilty  of  them  ;  I  would  do 
this  the  more,  because  of  that  tendency 
in  human  nature  to  believe  that  sin  in 
ourselves  or  our  loved  ones,  is,  somehow, 
different  f^om  what  it  is  ordinarily,  and, 
therefore,  more  excusable. 

Were  I  a  parent  so  tried,  I  would  feel 
that  my  first  duty  was  to  the  little  white 
souls  committed  to  my  charge,  since  they 
must  look  to  me  alone  for  guidance,  and 
were  by  inherited  tendencies,  peculiarly 
exposed  to  temptation.  I  would,  there¬ 
fore,  teach  them  the  right,  so  far  as  it 
was  given  me  to  see  it,  by  watching, 
warning,  and  every  means  in  my  power; 
and  I  would  be  sure,  that  if  they  were 
loyal  to  truth  and  righteousness,  they 
would  be  far  more  likely  to  honor  their 
father  and  mother,  in  the  truest  and 
best  sense  of  the  command,  than  if  their 
own  ideas  of  right  were  on  a  lower  plane. 

*  H.  T,.  T. 

Because  Father  Does  It. 

In  a  family  that  is  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  for  one  of  its  recognized 
heads,  an  immoral  character,  the  other 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  ever  loyal  to 
truth  and  the  young  characters  put  into 
his  hands  for  molding  into  usefulness  or 
uselessness.  Here  is  another  question, 
Which  shall  it  be  ?  Shall  the  children 
be  brought  up  in  the  very  midst  of  sin 
(great  or  small,  the  misdoings  certainly 
are  sins)  and  never  be  warned  against 
them,  never  be  told  that  they  are  wrong, 
simply  because  it  happens  to  be  their 
own  father  or  mother  who  commits  the 
sins  ?  Shall  they  be  taught  that  what¬ 
ever  their  father  does  is  right  and  good 
for  them  to  follow  ?  “  If  father  does  it, 

why  can  not  I  do  it?”  is  a  question 
which  confronts  every  mother. 

If  this  particular  father  is  in  the  habit 
of  doing  those  things  which  are  immoral 
and  harmful,  what  will  the  mother  say 
in  reply  to  that  boy,  if  she  has  brought 
him  up  never  to  hear  a  complaint  or 
criticism  of  the  wrongdoings  of  his 
father  ?  If,  for  instance,  the  father  be 
a  shiftless,  worthless  sort  of  a  man,  will 
the  mother  if  she  be  ever  so  industrious, 
be  likely  to  succeed  in  making  of  her 
children  thrifty  men  and  women,  if  they 
are  taught  to  think  that  what  their 
father  does,  or  rather,  does  not,  is  all 
right?  Hoys,  particularly,  are  likely  to 
do  just  as  their  father  does,  and  often  to 
think  just  as  he  does. 

If  the  mother  be  an  indifferent  house¬ 
keeper,  will  not  her  daughters  follow  in 
her  footsteps,  and  make  some  home  un¬ 
pleasant  ?  The  very  example  should  be 
a  guard  against  this,  but  it  is  not  often 
so.  It  is  hard,  of  course,  for  one  parent 
to  criticise  the  other  and,  perhaps,  it  is 
wrong  ;  but  the  boys  and  girls  of  to¬ 
day  will  be  the  men  and  women  of  to¬ 
morrow,  and  if  this  is  an  age  of  improve 
ment,  the  men  and  women  who  will  fill 
our  high  offices  in  coming  years,  must  be 
an  improvement  upon  their  predecessors. 
All  have  their  faults,  all  have  sinned  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  and, 
probably,  this  will  continue  as  long  as 
man  lives.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  per¬ 
son  mast  sin  at  all,  the  future  of  his 
children  and  the  nation  would  be  as 
reasonable  a  provocation  as  any,  so  I 
would  run  the  risk  of  its  being  wrong  to 
complain  of  the  erring  parent.  J.  B.  a. 


Condemn  in  a  Loving  Way. 

Though  my  knowledge  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  mostly  from  observation,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  it  is  the  better 
plan  to  warn  children  against  bad  habits, 
let  it  condemn  whom  it  may.  It  is  a 
parent's  duty  to  teach  a  child  what  is 
right.  Children  are  such  imitators,  and 
generally  consider  their  parents  so 
nearly  right,  that  they  are  most  certain 
to  follow  example  rather  than  mere 
teaching.  A  child  will  acquire  a  habit 
if  it  is  daily  witnessing  it.  One  can 
hardly  speak  against  an  evil  or  fault 
without  condemning  a  person  who  com¬ 
mits  it.  How  can  a  parent  tell  a  child 
that  such  a  thing  is  wrong,  and  pass  over 
the  fact  that  the  other  parent  is  commit¬ 
ting  the  deed  constantly  ?  A  child  would 
notice  the  inconsistency,  and  soon  come 
to  think  that  if  the  fault  be  not  too  bad 
for  the  parent,  it  may  not  be  for  him. 

If  mention  be  made  of  the  person’s 
failing,  in  a  loving  spirit,  making  what 
excuses  are  possible,  and  showing  what 
bad  effects  the  habit  has  produced,  it 
cannot  fail  to  impress  the  child.  This 
does  not  mean  to  nag  at  every  conceiv¬ 
able  opportunity.  One  earnest  talk  is 
sufficient,  so  far  as  mention  of  the  per¬ 
son  is  concerned. 

I  know  of  two  cases  in  different  fam¬ 
ilies,  where  the  failing  of  one  parent  was 
never  mentioned  by  the  other,  and  in 
spite  of  the  good  example  and  teaching 
of  that  other  parent,  the  children  all 
have  the  bad  habit.  Yet  too  much  rail¬ 
ing  against  a  bad  habit,  is  as  bad  as  no 
mention  ;  for  the  child  would  feel  a 
sympathy  for  the  condemned  parent, 
and  fail  to  see  the  evil  aright.  If  plenty 
of  love  be  used  in  criticising,  one  can’t 
go  far  wrong.  MRS.  8.  T.  D. 

Condemn  the  Bad;  Commend  the  Good. 

Children  are  born  imitators.  It  is  best 
to  warn  children  against  the  bad  habits 
of  the  parent,  even  if  it  condemn  and 
weaken  the  respect  for  that  parent ;  be¬ 
cause  the  children,  perhaps,  have  in¬ 
herited  the  same  habits,  and  by  not  re¬ 
ceiving  warning  and  proper  training, 
may  not  be  any  improvement  on  the 
parent.  We  desire  our  children  to  be 
better  than  we  have  been,  better  able  to 
resist  the  temptations  to  which  we  suc¬ 
cumbed.  It  would  be  easy,  in  condemn¬ 
ing  the  bad  habits,  to  point  to  the  good. 
If  no  criticisms  are  made,  when  the  child 
becomes  older  and  sees  the  pernicious 
effects  of  the  bad  habits,  and  remembers 
that  he  was  never  warned  against  them, 
he  will  blame  both  parents,  especially  if 
the  same  habits  have  become  permanent 
with  him.  Therefore,  I  say,  warn  the 
children  and  get  their  help  in  curing  the 
habits  of  either  parent  that  have  a  bad 
influence  on  the  home.  e.  b.  h. 


TOMMIE’S  HARMONICA. 

OMMIE  could  play  three  tunes, 
“Home,  Sweet  Home,”  “  March¬ 
ing  through  Georgia,”  and  “  Yankee 
Doodle.”  Now,  if  he  could  only  find 
some  one  to  listen  to  him,  for  he  knew 
that  he  hit  every  note  !  Haby  was  asleep; 
the  little  boy  across  the  road  was  away. 
He  sat  and  played  the  tunes  all  over 
again.  If  the  yard  were  only  full  of 
boys,  how  charmed  they  would  be  !  Hut 
not  a  boy  was  in  sight,  for  Tommie  lived 
in  the  country. 

As  he  looked  across  the  fields,  a  bright 
idea  flashed  into  his  head.  Why  not 
play  to  Deacon  Dudley’s  flock  of  imported 
sheep?  “  I  know  they  would  enjoy  fine 
music,”  And  away  ran  Tommie  as  fast 
as  his  little  short  legs  could  carry  him. 
There  they  were  with  “  King  George”  at 
the  head.  Tommie  sat  on  the  stone  wall 
and  played.  “  King  George”  seemed  to 
think  it  fine,  for  he  shook  his  head  and 
kept  time. 

“  You  old  fellow,  I  am  glad  you  like 
it.  Now  I  will  give  you  ‘  Home,  Sweet 
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Home.’  ”  Down  Tommie  scrambled, 
going  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  charmed 
sheep.  He  braced  himself  and  began  to 
play  “  Yankee  Doodle,”  getting  more 
and  more  excited,  his  little  feet  began 
to  dance.  How  he  did  play  ! 

It  must  have  been  almost  too  much  to 
have  “  Yankee  Doodle”  played  and 
danced  to  a  lot  of  homesick  sheep,  and 
the  next  thing  Tommie  knew.  Deacon 
Dudley  was  standing  over  him  asking 
him  whether  he  was  hurt.  “  Your  old 
King  George  has  hurted  my  arm,  and  lost 
my  harmonica.”  Sure  enough,  the  poor 
little  arm  was  broken  ;  and  Tommie  says 
that  he  will  never  play  “  Yankee  Doodle” 
again  to  imported  sheep,  unless  he  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stone  wall  ! 

COUSIN  15. 


THE  BABY’S  FOOD. 

JUDGING  from  the  amount  of  inquiry 
encountered  on  this  subject,  one 
would  suppose  that  weaning  the  baby 
was  a  complicated,  difficult,  and  danger¬ 
ous  undertaking.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  properly  managed,  it  is  a  very 
simple  process.  A  healthy,  well-devel¬ 
oped  child  may  be  weaned  at  any  age 
after  10  nionths,  and  at  any  time,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  One  of  the  most  important 
items,  is  to  accustom  the  child  to  eat 
prepared  food.  Once  establish  the  habit 
of  regular  feeding  in  small  quantities, 
and  the  battle  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
won.  I  have  found  lactated  food  entirely 
satisfactory  for  my  own  children  ;  they 
always  like  it,  and  it  is  nutritious  and 
easily  digested.  It  is  given  in  connec- 
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tion  with  nursing  for  a  while,  the 
amount  of  food  being  increased  gradu¬ 
ally  as  the  milk  decreases,  until  in  a 
short  time,  the  baby  will  take  his  meals 
without  worry  or  question.  In  fact,  he 
does  not  know  that  he  is  being  weaned, 
it  is  done  so  gradually.  The  work  may 
be  accomplished  in  two  or  three  weeks 
without  accident  or  unpleasant  incident. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  give  babies 
raw  fruit.  During  the  second  year,  one 
of  the  best  articles  of  diet  is  thoroughly 
cooked  apple  sauce  if  they  like  it,  and 
are  inclined  to  be  constipated.  This 
with  whole  wheat  bread  and  one  of  the 
cei’eals,  makes  up  a  good  bill  of  fare  ;  no 
matter  which  of  the  cereals  be  used,  it 
should  be  cooked  slowly  for  two  hours, 
until  the  grains  are  soft  through.  Oat¬ 
meal  is  better  if  it  is  strained  after  it  is 
cooked  ;  serve  with  sweet  cream  and  a 
little  sugar.  No  greater  mistake  is  ever 
made  in  changing  children’s  diet,  than 
to  give  them  meat,  vegetables  and  other 
things  prepared  for  adults. 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  sickness  among 
the  children  could  be  prevented  by  boil¬ 
ing  the  water  they  drink.  It  can  then 
be  put  in  a  glass  fruit  jar,  with  the  top 
tightly  screwed  on  ;  place  the  jar  in  a 
bucket  and  lower  it  in  the  well  to  keep 
;t  cool. 

A  few  very  simple  remedies  may  be 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


used  in  the  first  stages  of  childish  ail¬ 
ment,  and  will  often  save  a  doctor's  bill, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  suffering  which 
the  baby  might  be  spared.  If  he  have 
dian-hea,  brown  rice  in  the  oven,  grind 
it,  and  prepare  just  as  you  would  coffee. 
Give  this  instead  of  water  to  drink. 
Bread  crusts  treated  in  the  same  way 
are  good  also.  If  his  stomach  is  so  de¬ 
ranged  that  he  cannot  keep  anything  on 
it,  feed  a  little  new  milk  and  lime  water 
— twice  as  much  of  the  former  as  the 
latter.  Prepare  the  water  by  placing  a 
small  lump  of  unslaked  lime  in  a  cup, 
and  pour  enough  cold  water  over  it  to  dis¬ 
solve  it.  Put  it  into  a  bottle,  and  let  the 
lime  settle.  As  you  use  it  out,  add  more 
water  and  it  will  do  two  or  three 
weeks.  When  he  gets  better,  and  begins 
to  want  something  to  eat,  make  a  flour 
porridge  and  give  it  to  him  every  hour, 
as  hot  as  he  will  eat  it.  e.  c. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patteims  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  patteim  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc- 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Misses’  Costume. 

This  makes  a  very  attractive-looking 
and  serviceable  dress  that  is  desirable 
either  for  school  or  best  wear.  The 
loose  blouse  fronts  are  arranged  over 
fitted  waist-linings,  and  close  in  the 
center,  the  close-fitting  collar  and  belt 
closing  on  the  left  side.  Bands  of  the 
velvet  with  pointed  ends  held  by  single 
buttons,  cross  the  shoulder  over  the 
smooth  back,  tapering  to  the  waist  line, 
where  they  end  under  the  belt.  Full 
puffs  are  mounted  over  comfortable 
sleeve  linings,  that  are  faced  below  the 
elbow  with  the  material,  pointed  bands 
of  velvet  with  single  buttons  finishing 
the  wrists.  The  full  skirt  is  gathei’ed 
at  the  top,  the  placket  being  made  on 
the  left  side  under  the  band  of  velvet 
that  cori’esponds  to  the  trimming  on  the 
waist.  Pattern  No.  6516,  is  cut  in  four 
sizes,  for  girls  of  10,  12,  14  and  16  years 
of  age. 


SENSE  AND  SENTIMENT. 

“  Git  yer  pocketbooks  converted !  Let  the  church 
be  warmed  and  fed  ! 

An’  yer’ll  not  be  goin’  backward,  but  yer’ll  git 
away  ahead. 

Why  the  Lord  won’t  let  you  fellers  get  too  near 
the  golden  gate. 

Fer  ye'd  coin  it  into  dollars  to  increase  your  real 
estate  ; 

Giftin’ dollars  will  not  save  you;  what’s  the  use 
of  hoardin’  then  ? 

Quit  yer  pinchin’  stop  complainin’,  pay  yer  debts 
like  honest  men.”  — Louis  Eisenbeis. 

- Marcus  Antoninus:  “The  happi¬ 
ness  of  your  life  depends  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  of  you”  thoughts.” 

. . .  .IIar\ot  Holt  Cahoon  in  New  York 
Recorder  :  “  Philosophy  has  usually 
taught  woman  to  submit.  I  tremble  for 
the  time  when  it  shall  teach  her  to  re¬ 
bel.” 

....The  Housekeeper  :  “  The  new 

woman  movement  means  simply  that  the 
time  when  it  is  unwomanly  for  women 
to  be  their  own  mistresses,  is  passing  to 
the  cblivion  where  it  belongs.” 

- The  Bicycling  World  :  “  Hysteria, 

headache  and  nerves  have  been  enemies 
in  the  rear  of  the  human  race  ever  since 
civilization  made  the  mistake  of  shutting 
women  up  in  houses.  The  wheel  has 
met  these  enemies  and  they  are  ours.” 

- Harper’s  BazaiI  :  “It  takes  half  a 

lifetime  for  those  who  have  in  their 
hands  the  training  of  the  next  genera- 
tion,  to  find  out  just  how  to  do  what 
ought  to  be  done,  to  learn  to  adjust 
nicely  the  balances  between  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  inexperience  and  the  wilfulness 
of  perverse  intentions.  The  blunders  of 
parents  are  among  the  saddest  things  in 
life — all  the  sadder  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  blunders  are  often  far- 
reaching  and  irreparable.” 

. . .  .Tiie  Sunday-School  Times  :  “It  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  man  to  have  a  strong 


temper  and  to  control  it.  It  is  a  very 
bad  thing  for  a  strong  temper  to  have  a 
man  and  to  control  him.  A  man  is  worth 
little  in  ordinary  life  who  has  no  appe¬ 
tite,  and  a  man  who  has  his  appetite  in 
control  is  master  of  it  for  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  ;  but  a  man  who  is  a  slave  to  his 
appetite  has  neither  happiness  nor  power. 
He  is  despised  as  the  most  abject  of  his 
l'ace.  The  choice  is  before  us,  in  God’s 
providence,  to  be  master  or  slave.  And 
we  are  responsible  for  our  choice.” 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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Quickens 
The  Appetite 
Makes  the 
Weak  Strong. 


THE  ONLY  GOLD  MEDAL 

Sarsaparilla 

Has  Cured 


Others 

And  Will  Cure  You. 


Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  for  Coughs. 


SAVE  h  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


I  IT  Yftll  WANT  Tfi  ,my  a  Iiu«W-  Surrey 

II  IUU  FWMllI  I  U  Road  or  Spring  Wagon. 


send  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  Brice  List.  We  have  all 
styles.  Our  vehicles  are  first-class,  and  prices  right. 


Kalamazoo  Buckboard  Co,,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Long  Life 

to  leather  :  Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get 
a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a 
half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “  1  low 
to  Take  Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob, 
botli  free ;  use  enough  to  find  out ;  if 
you  don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back  and 
get  the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  deaiing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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£chautauqua£ 

(Litersrcientific)  Reading  Circle 

THE  AMERICAN  YEAR 

A  systematic  course  in  American  politics, 

C  industry,  and  literature,  illustrating  the  ^ 
Development  of  National  Life. 

£  Why  not  supplement  your  desultory  read-  £ 
ine  by  a  well-defined  course  for  the  coming 

★  winter?  Chautauqua  offers  a  practical,  A 
comprehensive  plan.  ^ 

★  JOHN  H.  VINCENT.  Dept.  17.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  ★ 

L  S  €★★★★★★ 


The  Leading  Conservatory  of  America 

Carl  Faiilten,  Director. 

Founded  in  1853  by 

D  ^  iN->  . ■"  , giving  full : 


ATOR? 


.Mass^ 


Send  for  Prospectus 
giving  full  information. 
Frank  W.  IIalr,  General  Manager. 


If  vou  have  the  remotest  idea  of  pursuing  a 
BUS1  NESS  or  SHORTHAND  course  of  study  now  or  later, 
vou  should  send  right  away  for  a  beautiful  cloth-bound 
hook  that  tc*l)s  about  a  hiuvl  nf  Riici  nACf 
more  famous  from  ocean  to  ^CllOOI  Ol  DUSHIcSd 
ocean  than  any  other  on  the  continent.  Invest  a  postal  car  !. 

Address  44  R.  B.  U.”  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y- 


GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 

JKnita  a  stocking  heel  mid  too 
in  ton  minutes.  Knits  every¬ 
thing  required  in  (lie  house¬ 
hold  from  homespun  or  factory, 
wool  or  cotton  yarns.  Mostprac- 
tical  knitter  on  tho  market.  A 
child  can  operate  it.  .St  rong. 
^Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 
PRICF  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents 

M wanted.  For  particulars  ondsam. 
$  8.00  plo  work,  address 

J.  E.  Gl.ARHART,  Box  E,  Clearfield,  Bu. 


ATALOGUE 

OF  GUNS  AND 

SPORTING  GOODS 


SE 


NOW  READY. 
UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICE 


E.  C.  MEACHAM  ARMS  CO  ST.  LOUIS, 

- - iVi  CJ  . 


-Salesmen  Wanted.” 

'*100  to  *125  per  month  and  expenses.  Staple  line. 
Position  permanent,  pleasant  and  desirable.  Address, 
with  stamp,  KING  MEG.  CO.,  G.  51,  Chicago. 


ONLY  $1 


THE  NEW  YOKE  WEEKLY  RECORDER, 

argest  and  best  family  newspaper,  will  he  sent  from 
now  until  after  election.  November,  1890,  foronly  *1. 

Keep  posted  from  start  to  finish.  The  Weekly  Recorder  has  all  the  news,  and  espouses  every  deserving 
cause,  whether  Republicans  or  Democrats  be  the  gainers.  Special  Department  lor  Women,  edited  and 
illustrated  by  women,  containing  latest^  New  York  and_Paris  fashions. 

perfect  copies  of  famous  oil  paintings, 


FROM  NOW  UNTIL  AFTER 
ELECTION,  November,  1896. 


12  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURES 


size,  1G]4.  hyX%  inches,  will  be  presented 
free  to  all  who  accept  this  offer. 


FREE 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  IMP’D  SEWING  MACHINE. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  an  article  that  we  can  so  heartily  indorse  as  we  can 
this  sewing  machine.  There  are  two  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  The  Rural 


New-Yorker,  and  we  know  that  no 


better  machine  is  made  at  any  price.  No 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  pay  $45  or 
$50  for  a  machine.  This  machine  is  war¬ 
ranted  and  guaranteed  in  every  way.  We 
shall  send  it  on  20  days’  trial,  and  if  not 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  we  shall  take  it 
back  and  return  the  money.  It  has  all  the 
attachments,  and  is  warranted  for  10  years. 
High  arm,  oak  or  walnut  woodwork,  and 
five  drawers.  As  it  is  a  staple  machine, 
new  parts  may  be  secured  at  any  time  if 
needed.  A  complete  set  of  attachments  and 
instruction  book  accompany  each  machine 
Price  delivered,  east  of  Rocky  Mountains, 
$19.50,  or  with  one  year’s  subscription,  $20  ; 
or  we  will  send  it,  freight  paid,  and  a  club 
of  10  new  yearly  subscriptions  for  $25. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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September  21 


X  ran  out  among  my  neighbors  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  took  25  subscriptions  for  your  valuable 
paper.  Inclosed  find  list  of  names  with  P.  O. 
money  order  in  payment  for  the  same. 

CHA8.  M.  LE8HER. 


g|  “A  CHANCE.” 

Last  week  we  promised  to  give  you 
some  of  our  ideas  about  the  articles  in 
an  agricultural  paper.  We  are  sorry  to 
have  to  delay  the  performance  that 
should  follow  that  promise,  but  the  fact 
is,  these  ideas  will  keep  a  long  time, 
while  other  things  become  stale  if  not 
taken  in  time.  For  example,  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  from  our  business  manager 
is  a  tiling  that  won't  do  next  Christmas, 
but  must  be  printed  at  once.  A  lot  of 
philosophy  about  agricultural  literature 
may  do  as  a  New  Year’s  present,  but  this 
must  come  now  if  it  is  to  do  any  good  : 

Losing  Gold. 

“  Our  subscription  agents  are  losing  a 
golden  opportunity.  Those  cash  prizes 
are  going  out  October  1,  and  they  are 
going  to  small  clubs.  The  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  trials  sent  to  date  by  any  one 
agent,  is  77  ;  and  the  size  of  the  others 
decreases  rapidly.  Almost  all  the  trial 
subscriptions  that  we  have  received  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  came  from  old  sub¬ 
scribers  who  never  sent  any  subscrip¬ 
tions  before.  They  come  in  clubs  of 
from  3  to  15  names.  The  scope  of  the 
work  will  be  seen  when  we  state  that 
about  6,000  names  have  been  received 
since  August  15  ;  while  you  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  greatest  number  from  any 
one  agent  is  77.  Letters  accompanying 
these  clubs  tell  us  that  six  or  seven 
names  were  picked  up  on  the  way  to  the 
post  office  ;  others  say  they  got  10  or  15 
names  in  a  few  hours.  Of  course,  some 
others  putin  more  time  with  less  results, 
yet  any  one  who  would  start  out  now 
and  make  a  week’s  canvass,  could  easily 
come  in  for  the  $50  cash  prize,  besides 
his  commission  of  10  cents  on  each  name, 
and  his  chances  of  $1  on  the  day  the 
club  is  received.  During  the  past  week, 
the  $L  a  day  went  as  follows  : 

Names. 


Sept.  9.— Ronson  German,  Michigan .  30 

10.  — Benj.  Sehoonmaker,  New  York.. .  14 

11. —  CUas.  M.  Lesher,  Pennsylvania..  25 

12.  — M.  S.  Shelters,  New  York .  7 

13.  — Winona  R.  Weld,  Delaware .  6 

14.  — Thomas  J.  Myers,  Maryland .  5 


‘‘Of  course  these  were  all  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  at  25  cents  each.  Just  think 
of  it !  Mr.  Shelters  sent  $1.05  with 
seven  names,  and  retained  70  cents. 
Then  we  sent  him  back  $1  as  the  daily 
prize.  We  repeat  that  there  is  a  golden 
opportunity  here  for  agents  who  want 
to  make  a  little  money.  The  prizes  are: 
$50,  $40,  $30,  $20,  $15,  $10  and  $5.  They 
go  out  promptly  on  October  1.  There  is 
only  about  a  week  left,  yet  there  is  time 
enough  for  any  one  to  start  in  now  and 
take  the  first  prize. 

“  Most  of  our  old  subscribers  are  now 
busy  with  farm  work.  They  have  no 
time  to  canvass ;  but  their  interest  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  already  sent  in  about  6,000 
names,  mostly  in  very  small  clubs.  We 
fully  appreciate  this  work.  We  never 
appeal  to  readers  in  vain.  They  always 
come  to  the  front  when  we  are  on  the 
hunt  for  new  subscriptions.  They  don’t 
do  it  for  the  commissions  or  for  the  pre¬ 
miums.  But  this  leaves  the  field  open 
for  agents  who  are  willing  to  do  a  little 
extra  work  for  a  liberal  reward. 

“Now,  do  you  want  to  let  that  $50  in 
cash  go  to  the  fellow  who  sends  $11.55  for 
77  subscriptions  for  the  rest  of  the  year  ? 
Two  good  days’  work  will  beat  this,  and 
you  yet  have  a  little  more  than  a  week 
to  win.  Besides  there  are  the  other  six 
prizes  if  you  should  miss  the  first  one.” 

Now  of  coursfe  that  doesn’t  leave  very 
much  for  me  to  say  this  week,  and  as  I 
am  a  little  long-winded  I  don’t  dare  to 
get  started.  Let’s  let  a  few  others  talk 
for  a  change.  Here’s  a  model  letter 
from  the  man  who  took  the  dollar  prize 
on  September  11  : 

I  have  just  finished  digging  a  crop  of  1,400 
bushels  of  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2’s — the  finest 
lot  of  potatoes  I  ever  saw,  the  largest  weighing 
2  \i  pounds.  Peeling  well  pleased  with  the  result, 


Isn’t  that  a  model  letter  ?  That  is  a 
practical  example  of  the  workings  of 
the  Golden  Rule,  and  we  wish  that  he 
could  obtain  silver  prizes  for  those  pota¬ 
toes.  A  few  more  days  like  that  and  he 
would  easily  pocket  that  $50  bill.  It 
was  made  to  be  pocketed  by  somebody. 

Now  while  we  are  resting,  let’s  read 
this  : 

I  have  taken  several  agricultural  papers,  and 
have  had  much  help  from  experiment  station  re¬ 
ports  in  many  ways,  but  never  have  had  any 
other  periodical  that  came,  as  does  Tue  R.  N.-Y., 
as  an  intelligent,  helpful  friend.  8.  c.  b. 

Burdett,  N.  Y. 

That’s  right  !  That’s  what  we  aim  to 
be.  It  won’t  hurt  our  feelings  at  all  to 
double  our  friends  ;  and  if  we  did  so,  it 
wouldn’t  weaken  the  good  we  might  be 
able  to  do  for  the  individual  subscriber. 

And  now  here’s  a  man  from  Kentucky 
who  has  a  good  idea  : 

Send  me  10  or  15  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  When  I 
assure  my  friends  of  what  they  are  losing,  it  may 
induce  them  to  subscribe.  I  want  no  commis¬ 
sion.  j.  B.  R. 

He  doesn’t  want  any  commission  you 
see  !  That  indicates  good  feeling — good 
enough  for  anybody.  It  is  not  often 
that  we  find  this  omission  of  the  regular 
commission,  and  we  cheerfully  pay  it  to 
all  who  desire. 

One  thing  more  and  we  are  done.  Here 
is  a  letter  from  Fulton  County,  111.  It 
speaks  for  itself — and  some  farmers  : 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  subscriptions  out 
here,  where  I  live.  I  live  on  the  bluff  of  a  small 
river,  and  the  rest  of  the  farmers  think  that  they 
know  all  about  farming  without  taking  a  paper 
to  help  them.  It  was  just  yesterday  that  I  asked 
an  old  farmer  to  subscribe,  and,  of  course,  I  was 
telling  the  good  points  about  The  R.  N.-Y.  Among 
other  things  I  told  him  about  the  paper  preaching 
partnership  business  ;  that  is,  a  man  and  wife 
should  be  equal  partners  in  all  things.  I  had  hardly 
got  through  telling  him,  before  he  said  that  he  did 
not  want  any  such  paper  as  that ;  he  was  boss.  And 
that  is  about  the  way  with  the  rest  of  them. 

That  man  was  boss,  was  he?  We  wish 
that  he  had  a  wife  or  daughter  who 
knew  her  household  rights,  and  had  the 
pluck  to  stand  up  for  them  !  The  women 
folks  ought  to  support  us  “  to  a  man  ” 
after  such  a  letter  as  that.  We  are  going 
right  ahead  to  preach  family  partnership 
at  every  opportunity. 


^UiSfrUrntfouis'  gUmtising. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EE  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  3 

tOLU&LE  aCTIVI  —  SURE. 

El  RHWYPR  «RTILi«R  CO.,  22 

a^rDUirixLll  Boston  *  new  york.^3 


Do  not  pay  freight 

on  sand,  dirt,  and  organic  matter. 

Albert’s  Concentrated  Manures 

are  not  made  from  refuse  materials. 

Read  our  literature  and  learn  the  difference  between 
compounds  and  mixtures.  It  is  sent  free. 

ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO.,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


DO  IT  YOURSELF L 


With  Root’s  Home  Repairing  Outfits  for  Half-soling  and 
Repairing  Boots,  Shoes,  Rubbers,  Harness,  Tinware,  etc., 
at  home.  No.  1,  4  smooth,  solid  iron  lasts,  38  articles,  $3; 
No.  2,  same,  excepting  Harness  and  Soldering  Tools,  *2. 
Full  description  of  these  and  “  Root’s  Simplicity  Fro 
cess”  of  Harness-making,  Boot  and  Shoe  Repairing 
Soldering,  etc.,  given  in  our  catalog,  a  book  full  of 
money-saving,  eyo-opening  ideas,  worth  dollars  to  any¬ 
one.  MAILED  FREE.  Blacksmiths’  and  Carpenters’  tools 
for  home  use  at  low  prices.  Agent*  wanted  everywhere 
The  Root  Bros.  Co.,  Box  23  Plymouth,  O 


Five  Silver  Dollars 

Will  Buy  an  Acre  of"  Good  Land. 

WHERE  ? 

In  the  20,000  acre  tract  that  we  are  just  opening 
in  one  of  the  famous 

“  F.  F.  &  F.”  Colonies  in  Florida. 

Send  for  literature,  and  go  with  our  cheap  excur¬ 
sion,  October  2.  Your  neighbors  will  all  be  temperate, 
industrious  Northerners;  the  land  is  fertile,  climate 
salubrious,  markets  convenient,  and  crops  all  the 
year. 

SAMUEL  WILSON  &  SON, 

379  Broadway,  New  York. 

P.  S.— If  you  prefer  California,  we  have  a  “  gilt- 
edge  ”  property  there.  All  titles  clear. 


Results  prove  conclusively  that  by  the  use  of  fertilizers 

rich  in  potash  the  crops  of 

Wheat  and  Itye 

and  all  winter  crops  are  largely  increased  and  the  soil  is  positively  enriched. 

We  will  cheerfully  mail  our  pamphlets  on  Potash,  its  Use  and  Abuse  on  the 
Y&rm,  free  of  cost  They  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  save  you  dollars. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARDWOOD 

ASHES 


Supplied  in  carload  lots,  in  bulk,  sacks,  or 
barrels,  direct  from  Canadian  storehouses. 
Bone  Meal,  Bone  and  Blood,  etc.,  shipped 
direct  from  the  immense  slaughter  houses 
of  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago.  For  prices,  pam¬ 
phlets,  etc.,  address  MIJNROE,  LALOK  «fc 
CO.,  32  Arcade  Building,  OSWEGO,  N.Y. 
General  Eastern  Agents  for  Armour  &  Co., 
of  Chicago, 


BONE  FERTILIZERS. 


AR£HEREjr0  g  J ^ Y 

Don’t  Forget  it. 


Send  for  our  catalogue  and  prices.  Get  our  Good  Healthy 
Apples  and  Cherries  for  7  cts.  Japan  Plums  and  Crosby 
Peaches.  Fruit  everywhere.  TREES  GUARANTEED 
Dniynro  Uiirroru  Pn  Healthy  and  free  from  Disease. 

nogers  Nursery  uo.  box  ioo,  Moorestown,  n. j. 


Watches  at  Panic  Prices. 


DL  R  I  N  G  the  panic  times  of  last  year,  the  great  watch-case  factories  cut  the  prices  of  their 
skilled  labor,  and  correspondingly  reduced  their  own  margins  of  profit,  so  that  we  were 
able  to  contract  for  watches  at  prices  not  dreamed  of  before.  In  many  cases,  the  skilled 
labor  has  been  restored  to  its  old  price;  and  ultimately  watches  must  recover  something  of 
theii  old-time  prices.  Yet  our  contract  still  holds  good,  and  for  the  present  we  are  able  to  send  the 
watches  described  below  at  the  same  prices  as  last  year.  We,  of  course,  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw 
these  prices  at  any  time.  Every  watch  is  guaranteed,  and  money  will  be  returned  in  any  case  of 
dissatisfaction. 


“  CRESCENT  STREET.” 

Waltham  Watch,  Men’s  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Factory. 

The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  is  called  “Cres¬ 
cent  Street.”  This  watch  Is  made  from  the  very 
finest  materials,  each  part  being  selected  by  expert 
workmen.  Every  wheel  is  perfect,  every  jewel  is  a 
precious  stone,  every  pinion  is  polished  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  Is,  as  the  Waltham 
Company  guarantees,  “  perfect  in  construction  and 
finish.”  The  Company  also  says  in  its  catalogue 
that  this  Is  “the  finest  full-plate  movement  In  the 
world.”  The  full  plate  is  a  recent  Improvement  in 
watchmaking.  It  is  a  metal  cap,  covering  all  the 
mechanism,  excepting  the  balance,  thus  saving  many 
bills  for  cleaning.  These  celebrated  works  are  full 
jeweled  with  red  ruby  jewels  in  solid  gold  settings. 
They  contain  compensaiion  expansion  balance,  safe¬ 
ty  pinion,  stem  winding  and  setting  apparatus,  pat¬ 
ent  Breguet  hair-spring,  hardened  and  tempered  In 
form,  patent  regulator  and  double  sunk  dial,  made 
expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  Is  genuine. 

No.  101.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  14k.,  40  dwt. 

(Hunting  case  only.)  .  $52.90 

No.  102.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  37.00 

No.  103.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  tilled,  15-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  33.25 

No.  104.  Crescent  Street,  2-ounce  Coin  Silver. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  27.85 

No.  105.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  Nickel  Sliver, 

Open  face  dust-proof  case .  25.(0 

“APPLETON,  TRACY  Sc  CO.” 

Waltham,  Men’s  Size. 

“Appleton,  Tracy  &  Co.”  Is  one  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  watches  of  the  world.  The  works  are  full 
jeweled,  with  15  extra  fine  red  ruby  jewels  in  solid 
gold  settings,  compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 
stem  winding  and  setting,  Breguet  hair-spring,  spe¬ 
cial  adjustment  to  temperature,  lsochronism  and 
position,  and  all  the  very  latest  improvements.  This 
watch  took  the  first  prize  at  the  World’s  Exposition 
in  Paris,  against  all  competitors,  both  American  and 
foreign.  We  will  deliver  this  watch  to  any  address 


In  the  United  States;  works  as  above  in 

No.  106,  Solid  14k.  gold,  40  dwt.  Hunting  case 

only  . $40.00 

No.  107,  14k.  gold-filled,  20-year.  Hunting  case.  23.50 
No.  108, 14k.  gold-filled,  20-year.  Open  face...  .  22.50 
No.  109,  2-ounce,  Solid  Coin  Silver,  Hunting  or 

Open  face .  17.50 

No.  110,  Stiffened  Silver,  Open  face  only . .  15.50 

No.  Ill,  Solid  Nickel  Silver  case,  open  face .  12.75 


OFFER  No.  112. 

Men's  Size  Solid  Gold  Waltham  Watch,  $29. 

No.  100.  Is  a  Men’s  Slzd  Hunting  or  Open  face 
Waltham  solid  gold  Standard,  U.  S.  Assay  Case, 
handsomely  engine  turned.  The  works  contain  seven 
jewels,  and  are  made  according  to  the  celebrated 
Waltham  Riverside  Model,  in  which  the  two  nickel 
winding  wheels  are  plainly  seen.  The  case  is  the 
thinnest  solid  gold  model  ever  made.  Remember, 
we  mean  that  the  watch  when  closed  In  the  pocket 
Is  thin.  The  lids  of  the  case  are  the  usual  thickness, 
and  form  a  perfect  protection  for  the  movement. 
This  is  just  the  watch  for  doctors,  lawyers,  clergy¬ 
men,  and  all  others  who  wish  a  really  first-class 
article.  The  works  are  jeweled  in  all  important 
parts  with  precious  stones;  the  regulator  is  an  Im¬ 
proved  pattern;  the  hair-spring  Is  Logan's  patent 
Breguet  Spring.  We  will  send  this  watch,  delivery 
guaranteed,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 
for  $29 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  Corner  ( 


OFFER  No.  113. 

Men’s  Size  Gold  Watch,  Waltham  or  Elgin,  $14.50 

No.  106.  Is  a  Men’s  size  Hunting  or  Open  face  gold 
filled  engraved  case,  guaranteed  by  the  manufact¬ 
urers  to  wear  15  years.  This  watch  contains  the 
same  movement  as  Offer  No.  100.  We  will  send  this 
watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $14.50. 

OFFER  No.  114. 

Men’s  Size  Silver  Open  Face  Watch,  $6.50. 

No.  107.  Is  a  seven-jewel  Waltham  or  Elgin,  open 
face  only,  stiffened  silver  case.  In  other  words,  In 
order  to  give  strength  sufficient  to  make  the  case 
durable  without  making  the  metal  thick  and  heavy, 
the  silver  Is  strengthened  by  a  nickel  plate,  intro¬ 
duced  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  entirely  hidden, 
and  were  It  not  explained,  the  purchaser  would  not 
be  able  to  tell  It  from  a  heavy  solid  coin  silver  case. 
This  watch  com*s  In  open  face  only,  with  a  heavy 
beveled  plate  glass  crystal,  strong  and  durable.  The 
dial  is  of  white  porcelain,  either  Roman  or  Arabic 
characters.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  hands  catching,  the  dial  upon  which  the  second¬ 
hand  Is  mounted  Is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  face.  We  will  send  this  watch,  delivery 
guaranteed,  for  $6.50. 

OFFER  No.  115. 

Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $22. 

No.  115.  The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham 
or  Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol¬ 
ished  In  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  The  dial  is 
made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands  of  blue 
tempered  steel.  The  case  Is  solid  14k.  United  States 
Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We  will  send  this 
watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $22. 

OFFER  No.  116. 

Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $16. 

No.  116.  Is  a  ladies’  solid  gold  hunting  or  open  face 
case,  very  delicately  engraved,  and  contains  a  Wal¬ 
tham  or  Elgin  seven-jewel  movement.  We  guarantee 
this  watch  as  well  as  all  other  watches  offered,  to  be 
perfect  timekeepers.  Postpaid,  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed,  for  $16. 

OFFER  No.  117. 

Ladles’  Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $13.50. 

No.  117.  Is  a  ladles’  gold  filled  engraved  watch, 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets, 
safety  pinion  and  all  Improvements.  Price,  delivery 
guaranteed,  $13.59. 

OFFER  No.  118. 

Ladies’  Gold  “Skylight”  Watch,  112.50. 

No.  118.  Is  a  14k.  gold  filled  engraved  “Skylight  ” 
Waltham  or  Elgin,  guaranteed  to  wear  20  years.  The 
case  is  made  by  placing  two  heavy  sheets  of  14k. 
gold,  reinforced  between  with  a  thin  sheet  of  stiff 
composition,  which  makes  a  perfect  case  for  pro 
i/cting  the  works.  The  ring  joint  plugs,  thumb- 
piece,  hinges  and  every  part  subjected  to  constant 
wear,  are  solid  gold,  while  the  gold  Is  brought  down 
over  the  edges  of  the  composition  metal  and  joined 
In  such  a  way  that  even  an  expert  Is  obliged  to  cut 
the  case  to  find  that  it  is  not  solid  gold.  We  will  de¬ 
liver  this  watch  for  $12. 

OFFER  No.  119. 

Ladies’  Solid  Coin  Silver  ’‘Skylight”  Watch,  $8 

No  119.  Is  a  solid  coin  sliver  watch,  Waltham  or 
Elgin,  containing  seven  jewels  and  all  improvements. 
We  mean  by  “Skylight”  that  the  front  case  is  cut 
and  a  heayy  crystal  is  inserted  so  as  to  see  the  dial 
without  opening  the  front  case.  We  will  deliver 
this  watch,  postpaid,  for  $8. 

hambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Dried  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  dull. 

Cranberry  picking  is  well  under  way  in  the  New 
Jersey  bogs. 

Kansas  State  Dairy  Convention  at  Newton, 
November  21  and  22. 

Exports  of  cattle  do  not  show  up  very  well  com¬ 
pared  with  a  year  ago. 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  retail  butchers 
has  been  in  session  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Fresh  game  birds  are  still  scarce,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  correspondingly  improved. 

Reports  show  a  total  of  199,025  steers  now  being 
fed  for  market  in  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Hay 
Association,  will  begin  at  Cincinnati,  September 
24. 

Iowa  State  Dairy  Convention  at  Waterloo, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  12, 
13  and  14. 

Long  Island  cauliflower  has  been  selling  for  a 
very  low  price,  and  some  of  it  was  not  in  very 
good  condition. 

Loose  hay  is  reported  to  be  selling  on  the  street 
market  of  Winnipeg  for  $3  to  $4  per  ton.  Winni¬ 
peg  is  too  far  from  New  York. 

Many  of  the  dressed  calves  arriving  during  the 
recent  extremely  hot  weather,  were  in  bad  con¬ 
dition  owing  to  improper  icing. 

New  beans  have  commenced  to  arrive,  and  as 
the  crop  is  generally  supposed  to  be  large  and 
fine,  the  market  has  taken  quite  a  drop. 

Sales  of  California  wines  and  brandy  at  auction 
have  been  inaugurated  for  the  season;  about  five 
car-loads  were  disposed  of  at  the  first  sale. 

The  town  of  Eureka,  in  South  Dakota,  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  primary  wheat  market  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Milwaukee  Rail¬ 
road  in  a  great  wheat-growing  region,  and  has  30 
elevators.  It  is  expected  that  3,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  will  be  handled  there  this  year. 

Reports  from  Duluth  are  to  the  effect  that  re¬ 
ceipts  of  wheat  at  that  place  are  tremendous,  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  Northwest  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Those  reported  September  10, 
were  1,431  cars,  against  700  cars  the  same  day  in 
1891,  and  over  70  per  cent  of  the  new  grain  is  of 
contract  grade.  The  grain  which  is  below  grade 
has  been  damaged  by  smut,  which  will,  before 
the  crop  is  in,  be  found  to  have  done  considerable 
damage.  Grain  men  predict  that  unless  new 
seed  is  obtained  at  once,  the  next  crop  will  be 
almost  worthless,  as  the  smut  keeps  increasing 
year  by  year. 

According  to  a  report  in  the  Canastota  Bee, 
87  years  ago  this  fall,  the  first  crop  of  hops 
grown  on  American  soil  for  market  was 
harvested  in  the  town  of  Madison,  N.  Y.  The 
grower  continued  to  supply  local  breweries  with 
the  product  of  his  few  acres  until  1816,  when, 
having  progressed  so  far  and  so  profitably  in  the 
culture  he  disposed  of  the  year’s  crop  on  the 
New  York  market.  A  neighbor  followed  in  the 
industry  one  year  later,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
his  first  crop  of  two  tons  was  sold  for  S2,000.  Then 
every  farmer  in  the  section  who  could  secure 
roots,  was  ambitious  to  have  a  hop  yard,  and 
from  this  beginning  in  Madison  County,  N.  Y., 
the  industry  has  spread  to  adjoining  counties 
and  distant  States  until  America  is  now  the 
greatest  hop-producing  country  in  the  world. 

According  to  the  September  report  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  prospects  of  the 
corn  crop  have  suffered  from  drought  during  the 
month  of  August  in  the  surplus  producing  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  in  a  portion 
of  Nebraska.  Reports  from  Indiana,  Iowa  and 
Ohio  indicate  that  though  there  have  been  rains 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  they  have 
been  generally  too  late  to  be  of  great  benefit. 
Drought  has  also  injured  the  crop  in  the  Eastern 
States — New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland.  Much  more  encouraging  reports 
come  from  the  South,  which  indicate  that  in  that 
section  the  crop  will  be  larger  than  ever  before 
produced.  Too  much  rain  is  noted  in  certain 
sections  of  South  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  drought  seems  to  have  unfavorably 
affected  certain  localities  in  Texas.  Reports, 
however,  from  this  section  are  generally  favor¬ 
able. 

The  president  of  the  Cotton  Growers’  Protective 
Association  has  issued  a  circular  to  cotton  grow¬ 
ers.  After  careful  examination,  he  says  that  the 
crop  is  nowhere  above,  and  in  all  save  a  few 
localities  is  below,  the  average.  All  possible 
causes  except  frost  have  combined  to  produce 
this  result,  the  causes  varying  with  the  locality, 
drought,  rust,  boll  worms,  excessive  rains  and 
shedding.  It  is  generally  three  weeks  late  and  in 
such  a  condition  that  a  frost  at  the  average  date 
would  be  disastrous  and  before  that  time  a  calam¬ 
ity.  The  plant  is  notably  deficient  in  fruit  and 
the  bolls  are  small  and  badly  developed.  He 
ventures  the  opinion  that  the  crop  cannot  in  any 
event  exceed  7,000,000  bales,  while  6,500,000  bales 
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is  by  no  means  improbable.  In  regard  to  selling 
the  crop,  he  says:  “My  earnest  advice,  therefore, 
is  to  market  your  cotton  with  reasonable  intelli¬ 
gence.  Do  not  rush  it  all  forward  between  now 
and  Christmas.  Do  not  press  it  for  sale  except 
where  absolute  necessity  compels.  The  spinners 
must  have  your  cotton.  Their  mills  are  going 
with  profit  and  the  loss  attendant  upon  stoppage 
is  too  great  for  consideration.  Husband  your 
cotton  and  sell  it  when  they  need  it,  and  then  you 
will  get  what  it  is  worth,  according  to  the  true 
and  undisturbed  operation  of  the  laws  of  political 
economy.” 

Reports  relative  to  the  potato  crop  in  New  York 
State  are  very  conflicting  from  the  various  coun¬ 
ties.  In  Chautauqua,  Franklin,  Oneida  and  some 
other  counties  the  crop  seems  to  promise  very 
favorably,  while  in  Cattaraugus  County  crop  re¬ 
ports  state  that  “  the  tops  of  early  potatoes  are 
dead  and  late  potatoes  are  being  eaten  by  a  new 
pest  in  the  shape  of  a  black  worm  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long  which  devours  the  tops.” 
In  Dutchess  County,  late  potatoes  have  been 
“struck  with  blight  and  ripening  prematurely, 
with  much  damage  from  potato  bugs.”  Chenango, 
Ontario,  Oswego,  Saratoga  and  Westchester 
Counties  all  report  potatoes  showing  more  or  less 
blight. 

Another  new  process  for  baling  cotton  is  an¬ 
nounced.  It  will,  it  is  8tated,do  away  with  many 
of  the  existing  sources  of  trouble.  It  will  materi¬ 
ally  reduce  the  cost  of  handling.  The  cotton  is 
more  tightly  pressed,  averaging  32  pounds  to  the 
cubic  foot,  against  22  pounds  by  the  old  process, 
this  being  accomplished,  it  is  stated,  by  pressing 
out  the  air,  which  is  thoroughly  squeezed  from 
the  cotton  so  that  a  nail  can  be  driven  into  it  as 
into  wood.  Matches  have  been  put  to  the  bales,  live 
coals  piled  on  the  top  of  the  cotton  and  burning 
brands  placed  round  it,  the  only  result  being  that 
the  cotton  was  scorched  or  burned,  but  there  was 
no  blaze.  It  was  found  that  the  bale  would  not 
burn-  internally  as  cotton  usually  does,  there  not 
being  enough  oxygen  to  let  it  burn,  the  air  being 
pressed  out  by  the  rollers.  It  is  contended  that 
the  Bessonnette  bale  reaches  market  in  better 
condition,  with  no  loss  in  weight,  no  injury  to 
cotton,  and  with  smaller  cost  of  transportation 
and  insurance  than  the  old  style  bale. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Iroquois  County,  III.— We  have  a  poor  crop  of 
oats  this  year,  and  hay  is  practically  a  failure 
for  the  first  time  in  the  20  years  that  I  have  lived 
in  the  State  ;  all  owing  to  early  drought.  Corn, 
however,  will  be  a  great  crop.  Pastures  are  now 
very  short.  A  good  rain  last  night,  and  it  still 
continues.  A  curious  occurrence  never  known 
here  before,  is  a  crop  of  volunteer  oats  that 
sprung  up  after  harvest,  and  a  few  good  rains; 
they  make  excellent  pasture,  and  a  few  have 
mowed  them  for  hay,  as  they  are  too  short  to 
cut  with  the  binder.  I  heard  of  one  man  who  cut 
and  thrashed  20  acres  and  got  130  bushels  of  good 
oats.  F.  d.  f. 

Season  Notes  in  Delaware.— The  season  has 
had  some  peculiarities,  both  of  weather  and 
crops.  Wet  weather  at  blooming  time  caused 
many  failures  in  peach  orchards,  so  that  some 
orchards  had  none;  while  others  nearby  were  full 
to  breaking  down  when  the  fruit  was  matured. 
Prices  have  been  very  good,  ranging  from  35  cents 
to  81-10  per  five-eighths  bushel  basket,  though 
some  prematures  and  poor  stuff  were  sold  to  the 
canners  at  10  cents  per  basket.  One  large  grower 
sold  for  cash  at  the  home  station,  a  car-load  of 
800  baskets  for  8880  ;  the  variety  was  Elberta. 
The  result  of  such  a  general  crop,  with  such 
favorable  prices,  will  stimulate  planting,  and 
very  justly  so.  Those  portions  of  the  State  where 
“  peach  yellows”  has  devastated  the  orchards,  are 
poor,  indeed,  as  compared  with  their  former  state. 
Yet  some  of  the  growers  fail  to  dig  up  diseased 
trees  as  fast  as  they  appear.  The  season  has 
been  unusually  favorable  for  marketing  the  crops 
— being  dry.  But  rain  fell  a  week  ago,  the  weather 
is  now  hot,  and  some  of  the  late  fruit  is  rotting  a 
little.  w.  w. 

Notes  from  Virginia.— We  are  having  delight¬ 
ful  weather  now,  after  a  month  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  weather  on  vegetation;  it  was  very 
hot  and  dry  with  high  winds.  Corn  has  suffered 
very  much  on  high  land.  We  have  good  crops  of 
wheat  and  rye,  with  the  largest  crop  of  oats  for 
manyyears.  The  strawberry  crop  was  a  failure ; 
on  account  of  the  low  price,  many  persons  lost 
heavily  on  them.  Early  potatoes  are  fine,  late 
ones  will  be  a  failure.  There  is  the  greatest 
abundance  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  except  peaches. 
The  apple  crop  is  immense.  Watermelons  are 
plentiful  and  very  fine.  Cantaloupes  are  rather 
a  failure  ;  of  eight  varieties  grown  this  year, 
Wood’s  Perfection  was  the  only  one  fit  to  eat. 
Pastures  are  bare,  and  milk  and  butter  are  get¬ 
ting  scarce.  The  flattering  words  uttered  by 
Sec’y.  Morton  will  turn  many  persons’  thoughts 
to  this  community,  and  some  may  come  here.  To 
those  that  do,  I  would  say,  Avoid  the  real  estate 
agent!  Go  directly  to  the  farmers,  who  will  sell 
land  very  cheap,  and  will  gladly  help  bona  fide 
purchasers.  The  article  on  wild  cherry  leaves 
was  something  new  to  me,  and  a  timely  warning. 
My  hens  have  free  range;  they  are  grade  B.  Leg¬ 
horns,  have  little  or  no  grain  in  summer,  but  I  feed 
them  a  little  corn  when  moulting,  feed  mixed 
grains  and  bran  in  winter  and  early  spring,  and 
keep  oyster  shells  scattered  around  where  they 
will  get  broken  by  the  horses.  I  have  not  lost  a 
chick  from  any  disease  this  year.  I  thought  of 
going  into  the  duck  business  in  a  small  way. 
Walking  down  the  street  in  Washington  one  day 
in  July  last,  I  saw  a  fine  coop  of  ducks.  *  What 
is  thejprice- 'Of -those  ducks  ?”□  “Nine  cents  a 


pound.”  That  put  a  damper  on  my  enterprise. 
Who  can  raise  them  at  that  price  and  make  any¬ 
thing?  _  b.  b.  s. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 1  70®  — 

Medium,  choice,  1894  . 1  55®  1  60 

Pea,  1894,  choice . 160®  — 

Pea,  1895,  choice . 1  05®  — 

White  Kidney.  1894,  choice . 2  10®  — 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 1  50® 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1694....*. . 1  05@1  70 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 2  20®2  25 

Lima.  Cal.,  185)4  (00  lbs) . 3  45®3  50 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  35®  1  45 

Marrow,  foreign . 1  60®  1  80 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 1  45®1  50 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  9714®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  90@92)6 

Scotch,  bags .  90®  — 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras . 20®  20)6 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 20}^@ — 

Western,  firsts . 17  @18)6 

Western,  seconds . 15  @10 

Western,  thirds . 13  @14 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras . 18)6019 

Firsts . 10  @17)6 

Seconds . 14  @15 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 10  @17 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds .  . 14  @16 

Tubs,  thirds . 12  @13 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Thirds . 9)6@10 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @14 

Seconds . 1U!6@11 

Thirds . 9)6@10 

Factory,  firkins,  June . Il)6@12)4 

Firkins,  current  make . 10)6@11)6 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 11)6@12 

First . 11  @11)4 

Current  make,  extras . —  @— 

Firsts . 1034011 

Seconds . 10  @10*6 

fourths  to  thirds . 8  @  9)6 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 7)4@  7% 

Large,  white,  fancy .  .  7  @716 

Prime  to  choice . 016®  646 

Fair  to  good .  0  @  6)4 

State,  common . 5)6®  594 

Small,  white,  fancy .  8140 — 

Snia.ll, colored,  fancy .  8)4@— 

Small,  good  to  choice .  7)6®  8 

Small,  common  to  fair .  0  @  7 14 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best  .  5  @0 

Fair .  3)6@  4 % 

Common .  2!4@  3 

Full  skims .  1)6®  2 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby)  .  17)6®  18 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks .  10  @  17 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks .  14  @  10)6 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice .  15  @  10 

Western,  northerly  sections,  choice. .. .  15)60  10 

Western,  central  sections,  choice .  16  @  15)6 

Western,  southerly  sections,  choice .  14  @  15 

Western,  refrigerator,  choice .  15  @  — 

Houthwci(J3ten,  fair,  30-36  doz  per  case... 3  00  @4  15 

Western  culls,  per  30-doz  case . 2  60  @2  85 

Ungraded,  oer  30-doz  case  . 1  50  @2  40 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1894,  fancy .  0  @  0)6 

Evaporated,  1895,  fancy .  6)60  7 

Choice,  1895  .  0  @  6)4 

Prime,  1895 .  6J6@  6*1 4 

Common,  1894  .  4)6®  5 

Sundried,  sliced,  1895  .  3  @4 

Chopped,  1894,  per  lb .  2  @  2)6 

Cores  and  skins,  185)4,  per  lb .  1  @1)4 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  boxes,  per  lb . —  @— 

Bags,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled.  1894,  per  lb . —  @— 

Georgia,  sundried,  1895,  per  lb .  0  @7 

N.  C.,  sundried,  peeled,  per  lb . 7  @8 

Huckleberries,  per  lb .  7  O  734 

Plums,  State .  3)6®  4 

Cherries,  1895,  per  lo  .  9  @  9)6 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb .  4  @  4)6 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894  . 17  @17)6 

Sundried . 10  @ — 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Auples,  Near-by,  Gravenstein,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Near-by,  Alexander,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Near-by,  Duchess  of  O.,  per  bbl  . 1  50@2  00 

Nearby,  Blush,,  per  bbl .  1  50@2  00 

Near-by,  Codling,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Near-by,  20-oz.,  per  bbl  . 1  25@2  00 

Near-by,  Orange  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Near-by,  Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Near-by,  Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  2601  75 

Near-by,  windfalls,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 4  50@6  50 

Per  crate . 1  75@2  25 

Grapes,  Up-River.  Concord,  per  case .  75®  1  00 

Up-River.  Delaware,  per  case .  75@1  00 

Up-  River,  Niagara,  per  case .  50®  60 

Up  River,  Moore’s  Early,  per  10-lb  bkt. . .  12@  14 

Up-River,  Delaware,  per  5-lb  basket .  10®  12 

West’n  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per  6-lb  basket..  10®  12 
West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  10-lb  basket.  14®  16 

Concord,  per  5-lb  basket .  9®  11 

Peaches,  Del.  and  Md..  per  crate .  750 1  25 

Del.  and  Md.,  best  lines,  per  basket .  60®  — 

Del.  and  Md.,  average,  per  basket .  35®  59 

Jersey,  extra,  per  basket . 1  25@1  37 

Jersey,  plain,  per  basket .  60®  75 

Jersey,  small  and  poor,  per  basket .  35®  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 1  50®  3  60 

Bartlett,  per  keg .  7501  50 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

Bose,  per  bbl- .  . 1  50@2  00 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  (X) 

Louise  Bonne,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl..  . . 1  25®  1  50 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . I  25@2  (X) 

Near-by,  common,  per  bbl .  7501  25 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 1  50@3  00 

Plums,  Up-River,  Damson,  per  10-lb  basket.  25®  30 

Gage,  per  10-lb  basket .  25®  40 

Common,  per  10-lb  basket .  10®  20 

Muskmelons.  Jersey,  nutmeg,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Upper  J’y,  Gem  and  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl.l  25@2  50 

Hackensack,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  (X) 

Watermelons,  choice,  per  100  .  12  00®  15  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  100  .  6  00@  10  00 

GAME 

Woodcock,  fresh,  per  pair . 1  00@1  25 

Quail,  frozen,  per  doz . 2  25@2  60 

Partridges,  Fresh,  per  pair . 1  00®  1  25 

Frozen,  undrawn,  per  pair .  75@1  (X) 

Frozen,  drawn,  per  pair .  60®  75 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair .  75@1  25 

Frozen,  dark,  per  pair . 1  25@1  40 

Frozen,  pin-tail,  per  pair . 1  00@1  25 

English  snipe,  frozen,  per  doz . 2  00@2  25 

Golden  plover,  frozen,  per  doz . 2  00@2  25 

Grass  plover,  frozen,  per  doz . 1  50@2  00 

Snipe,  small,  yellow  leg,  fresh,  per  doz .  75@  — 

Sand  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz .  30®  40 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  15@  20 

Reed  birds,  per  doz .  30®  ,:0 

Venison,  saddles,  per  lb .  16®  19 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 01  @67 

Rye . 48  @55 

Barley . —  @ — 

Buckwheat,  silver . 67  @00 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 00  @66 

Corn. . 36  @37 

Oats . 23  @25 

HONEY 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 13  @16 

2-lb  boxes,  per  ib . 11  @14 

Buckwheat.  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 10  @— 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb .  5  @6)6 

State,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Southern,  per  gallon . 45  @65 


HOPS. 


N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1895,  choice . 10  @— 

Medium  to  prime .  7  @9 

Crop  of  1894.  fancy .  6  @  7 

Prime .  5)6® — 

Medium .  4)6® — 

Common .  3  @  4 

Old  olds .  1)6®  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1894,  choice .  7  @ — 

Prime .  0  @ — 

Medium .  6  @ — 

Crop  of  1894,  common .  3)6®  4)6 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  10)6®  II 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  0)6@  8)6 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  @  6 

Small,  per  lb .  4)6®  0 

Grasscrs,  per  ib .  4  @  5 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb.  7  @  7)6 

Medium,  per  lb .  0  @  0)6 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4)4®  — 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3)6®  356 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  6  @  5)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  0)4®  0)6 

No.  2,  per  lb .  394®  4 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

POTATOES. 

long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl  . .  .  1  00@1  25 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  bbl .  90@1  12)6 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl .  90@1  12)6 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

N.  Carolina,  red,  sweet,  prime,  per  bbl..  — @  — 

Jersey,  yellow  sweets,  per  bbl .  — @  — 

Virginia  yellow,  per  bushel  basket .  90®  — 

Per  barrel . 1  75®  — 

POULTRY — FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  clear  hens .  11  @  12 

Clear  toms .  11  @  — 

Spring,  dry  picked,  4  to  0  lbs  each  . ..  16  @  10 

Spring,  scalded,  4  to  0  lbs  each .  12  @  14 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  large,  per  lb .  16  @  IS 

Phila.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  13  @  15 

L.  I..  scalded,  per  lb .  14  @  10 

Western  scalded,  per  lb .  11  @  11)6 

Western,  dry- picked,  per  lb .  10  @  12)6 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  10)6@  11 

Dry  picked,  choice .  11  @  11)6 

Common  to  fair  .  9  @  10 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  0  @  7 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb .  16  @  10 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  12  @  16 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  @2  26 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . ]  75  @  — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  37  @1  50 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  15  @  17 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100 . 1  60@2  (X) 

Cauliflower,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50@1  50 

Celery.  State  and  Western,  per  doz .  6®  35 

Jersey,  per  doz  roots .  5®  30 

Cucumbers.  Jersoy,  per  bbl .  50@1  25 

Long  Island,  pickles,  per  1,000  .  75@1  50 

Jersey,  pickles,  per  1,000  .  50@1  (X) 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  box .  20®  30 

Jersoy,  per  bbl .  .  60@  75 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  1,(X)0 . 3  00@0  00 

Lima  beans,  Jersey  flat,  per  bag .  50@1  (X) 

Onions.  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

l’er  basket .  50@1  00 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  .  75@1  Oil 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  25 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  26@2  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  37 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  26 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  50®  60 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  40®  IX) 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  76@1  (X) 

Turnips,  Jersey;  Russia,  per  bbl .  40®  60 

Tomatoes,  Southern  Jersey,  per  box .  25®  35 

WOOL. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 18  @19 

X,  Ohio . 17  @18 

Other  grades . 20  @22 

Washed  combing  and  delaine . 18  @22 

Unwashed  combing . 17  @20 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . 11  @13 

Fine  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas . 8  @10 

California . 9  @13)6 

Oregon . 12  @13)6 

Territory .  9  @16 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,921  cans  of  milk, 
196  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  523  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.35  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


guUertiiSinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


old  Reliable  Commission  Mouses  (Est.  1865.) 


S.  H.  &  E.  H .  FROST,  100  Park  Place,  New  York 

Stencils, Shipping  Cards,  &c.,  furnished  on  application 
References:  Irving  Nat.  Bank  or  any  of  the  Com.  Ag’s. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SHIP  YOUR 

BUTTER  and  EGGS 

to  responsible  parties  who  will  get  you  highest  market 
prices  for  tine  goods  ?  Choice  Creamery  Butter  and 
Fancy  leghorn  Eggs  a  specialty.  Apply  to 
GARNER  &  CO.,  32  Little  12th  St.,  New  York, 
before  shipping  elsewhere.  Ref.:  Gansevoort  Bank 

WILLIAM  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  Specialties  are 

6AME,  FURS,  GINSENG,  POULTRY,  NUTS,  Etc. 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Packers  of  First-class  Canned  Goods. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

headquarters for 

Fruits  and  Produce. 

Recotvo  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  o 1 1 ho  Orchard,  Garden, 
Salry,  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Report!,  .Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(£7*  Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  C0,BSl^a"'.pK 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thorndalk,  Chester  Co., Fa 


El M 


01^  MACHINE 

to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

If)  No.  10  Gal. wires.  Cross 
wires  No.  12.  We  will 
sell  wire  for  a  lOO  rod 
fence  for  $20.  Agents 
Wanted. Catalogue  Free. 
CARTER 

^InFmeenaeh.Co. 
Bex  30  9Xt.Sterllnff,0. 
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HOW  IT  IS  DISTRIBUTED. 

PART  VI. 

We  now  know  something  of  the  reli¬ 
gious,  social  and  business  aspects  of  com¬ 
munity  life  as  practiced  by  the  Shakers. 
Up  to  date,  their  society  has  proved  a 
success.  They  are  healthy,  happy  and 
rich.  They  enjoy  far  more  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life  than  the  average  farmer  and 
his  family,  and  there  is  no  fear  that  old 
ape  will  be  spent  among  strangers,  or  in 
any  charitable  institution.  At  peace 
with  all  men,  they  go  gently  down  the 
slope  ot  age,  full  of  contentment  and 
happiness. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  combined 
property  of  the  present  1,000  Shakers  is 
not  only  greater  than  that  of  200  average 
farm  families,  but  that  the  division  is 
fairer.  Take  75  farm  families  who  pro¬ 
dace  raw  material,  and  25  families  of 
these  who  merely  handle,  sell  and  manu¬ 
facture  what  these  farmers  produce,  and 
see  how  the  value  of  the  product  will  be 
divided  between  them  !  The  Shakers, 
as  we  have  seen,  saved  all  the  tolls  and 
taxes  paid  to  middlemen,  because  they 
did  their  own  manufacturing  and  selling. 
In  theory,  their  business  was  conducted 
on  exact  scientific  principles,  and  had 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  backed 
by  pure  morals  and  the  best  of  reputa¬ 
tion  !  There  is  all  the  more  interest, 
therefore,  in  the  question  as  to  why  their 
business  has  failed.  Among  the  more 
important  reasons,  seem  to  be  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

An  exactly  satisfactory  community 
system  seems  well-nigh  impossible,  ex¬ 
cept  among  a  few  people  of  similar  ideas. 
The  Shakers  came  to  a  point  in  their 
history  when  they  were  forced  to  hire 
outsiders  to  labor  for  them.  These  men 
and  women  did  not  belong  to  the  society 
— they  simply  sold  their  labor  for  money 
as  they  would  have  done  in  working  for 
others.  The  Shakers  managed  this  labor, 
and  the  profits  made  on  it  went  into  the 
general  fund.  This  upset  one  theory  of 
socialism,  because  Shakers  thus  received 
benefit  from  labor  which  they  really  did 
not  perform.  Though  just  and  honor¬ 
able  to  all  their  employees,  they  made 
an  employer’s  profit,  and  without  the 
aid  of  outside  labor,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  could  have  attained  such  a 
success.  It  is  but  the  development  of 
the  selfish  extreme  of  this  employing 
principle,  that  has  created  the  sad  con¬ 
dition  of  society  against  which  the 
Shakers  protest.  This  is  referred  to 
here  only  to  show  how  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  it  is  to  carry  out  a  purely 
socialistic  enterprise. 

Again,  while  the  property  of  the  Shak¬ 
ers  is  held  in  common,  at  least  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  no  individual  can  take  away  a 
share  of  it,  there  is  no  community  spirit 
in  its  management.  This  seems  to  be 
left  entirely  to  a  committee — the  aver¬ 
age  member  of  the  Society  knowing  little 
or  nothing  about  what  is  going  on. 


Cheap  Excursions  to  the  I/Vest. 

Bountiful  harvests  are  reported  from 
all  sections  of  the  West  and  Northwest, 
and  an  exceptionally  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  home-seekers  and  those  desir¬ 
ing  a  change  of  location  is  offered  by 
the  series  of  low-rate  excursions  which 
have  been  arranged  by  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Line.  Tickets  for  these  excur¬ 
sions,  with  favorable  time  limits,  will 
be  sold  on  August  29,  September  10 
and  24  to  points  in  northern  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  northwestern  Iowa,  western 
Minnesota,  southern  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  points.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  apply  to  agents  of  connect¬ 
ing  lines,  or  address  II.  A.  Gross,  G.  E. 
P,  Am  423  Broadway,  New  York. — Adv. 


There  are,  of  course,  plenty  of  men  and 
women  in  the  world  who  are  willing  to 
follow  those  of  stronger  mind  without 
any  question.  Doubtless  society  would 
be  better  off  if  its  leaders  and  directors 
were  the  best  and  purest  to  be  found, 
and  they  were  given  arbitrary  control  of 
affairs — as  is  the  case  among  the  Shak¬ 
ers.  There  are  men  and  women,  though, 
who  cannot  be  satisfied  to  follow  blindly. 
They  may  have  an  exalted  idea  of  their 
own  powers,  or  they  may  really  possess 
God-given  gifts  of  organization  or  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  evident  that  such  people 
could  not  be  satisfied  to  serve  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Shakers,  and  know  nothing 
of  the  management  of  affairs. 

Our  impression  is  that  most  of  the 
younger  people  who  have  left  the  Shak¬ 
ers,  did  so  because  the  system  of  life 
there  gave  them  no  scope  for  the  powers 
that  were  bred  and  born  in  them,  and 
which  they  could  not  stifle  or  leave  un¬ 
satisfied.  It  seems  to  us  not  only  impos¬ 
sible,  but  against  natural  law,  to  try  to 
drive  all  idea  of  competition  out  of  a 
man’s  heart.  It  is  true  that  this  com¬ 
petitive  system  may  be  abused.  Such 
abuse  is  at  the  base  of  the  world’s 
troubles  to-day  ;  but  because  abuse  is 
wrong,  it  does  not  of  necessity  follow 
that  fair  usage  is  also  wrong.  An  honest 
competition  may  produce  good  results. 
In  fact,  this  idea  of  competition  has 
always  entered  into  the  business  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Shakers.  When  they  sold 
their  sweet  corn,  their  medicines,  seeds, 
brooms  or  buckets,  they  entered  into 
competition  with  other  makers.  Every 
customer  who  bought  their  goods,  had  to 
compare  them  with  goods  made  by  some 
one  else,  and  he  bought  them,  if  at  all, 
because  he  decided  that  the  Shaker 
goods  gave  some  value  for  money 
which  the  other  goods  did  not.  That 
was  competition  and,  so  long-  as  it  was  a 
question  of  man  against  man, with  cruder 
machines  and  imperfect  application  of 
steam  power  for  force,  the  Shakers  con¬ 
trolled  the  markets,  because  means  of 
communication  with  the  great  markets 
were  imperfect  and  men  placed  a  true 
valuation  on  the  scrupulous  honor  and 
care  which  the  Shakers  packed  into  every 
package  of  their  goods.  Of  late  years, 
however,  various  influences  have  been 
at  work  to  destroy  this  trade. 

The  power  of  steam  has  been  enor¬ 
mously  increased.  This  has  been  con¬ 
centrated  in  towns  and  cities,  which 
have  sprung  up  in  locations  which  have 
easy  access  to  the  great  coal  fields,  and 
to  the  great  waterways  and  railroads 
over  which  their  products  are  distrib¬ 
uted.  Coal  and  commerce  have  been  the 
two  great  factors  in  locating  cities  since 
the  great  proportion  of  our  manufactur¬ 
ing  force  has  come  from  coal.  Im¬ 
proved  machinery  has  revolutionized  all 
branches  of  trade.  The  handmade  brooms 
of  the  Shakers  might  be  stronger  and 
more  lasting  than  those  made  by  ma¬ 
chinery,  but  the  machine  dashed  them 
out  so  rapidly  that  the  housekeeper 
could  afford  to  buy  two  of  the  cheaper 
ones  and  wear  them  both  out  at  less 
actual  cost  than  for  the  one  Shaker 
broom.  “  Quick  sales  and  small  profits  ” 
became  a  business  motto,  and  “short 
life  and:  low  cost”  became  another 
among  consumers.  One  of  the  first  re¬ 
sults  of  the  vast  crowd  of  improved  im¬ 
plements,  was  a  flood  of  cheap,  shoddy 
goods.  Consumers  were  for  a  time  dazed 
and  almost  intoxicated  by  the  rapid  and 
marvelous  industrial  changes,  and  for  a 
time  almost  lost  faith  in  standard  old 
goods,  and  sterling  reputations.  The 
Shakers,  as  manufacturers,  could  not 
compete  in  the  new  industrial  battle. 
They  were  far  from  the  coal  fields  and 
other  cheap  sources  of  force,  and  could 
not  make  use  of  the  newer  and  power¬ 
ful  machines.  Transportation,  too,  was 
against  them.  They  could  not  ship  their 
goods  to  a  distance  with  any  profit, 
while  the  products  of  distant  fields  were 
poured  into  their  markets,  until  they 
were  undersold  and  driven  out. 

Not  only- that,  but  a  ^spirit  of  dishon¬ 


esty  crept  into  trade.  The  last  30  years 
have  been  a  period  of  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment.  Men  have  made  fortunes  rapidly 
and  spent  them  in  rich  or  vulgar  display. 
The  National  and  State  governments 
have  granted  special  favors  to  individu¬ 
als  and  classes  that  have  made  men 
enormously  rich  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor.  Our  system  of  granting  patents 
has  not  turned  in  the  interest  of  inven¬ 
tor  and  consumer,  so  much  as  it  has 
aided  in  fostering  monopolies.  All  these 
things  have  injured  the  honest  and  con¬ 
servative  Shakers.  They  might  have 
availed  themselves  of  more  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  machinery  and  labor-saving 
devices,  but  for  the  fact  that  most  of 
their  property  is  in  land  or  real  estate. 
They,  in  common  with  most  farmers, 
have  lacked  the  cash  capital  needed  to 
invest  in  new  machinery,  or  develop  new 
enterprises.  Like  most  country  land 
owrers,  they  have  seen  their  property 
decrease,  both  in  selling  value  and  in 
producing  capacity.  It  has  become 
harder  and  harder  to  obtain  cash  with 
which  to  make  exchanges.  They  have 
seen  the  country’s  cash,  steam  force, 
commerce  and  population  steadily  run¬ 
ning  to  the  town,  and  as  it  left  the 
country,  decreasing  the  ability  of  the 
farmer  to  compete  fairly  in  the  world’s 
affairs.  Thus  the  Shakers  have  lost 
their  trade.  Let  us  see  what  hope  they 
have  of  regaining  it. 


Prof.  Bi-ddy  Hen. — A  paper  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  (the  Woodland  Mail)  gives  this 
statement  from  one  of  its  farmer  readers: 

Oil  yes,  we  are  learning  very  fast  to  adjust  our¬ 
selves  to  the  times.  Many  years  ago  my  barn¬ 
yard  was  as  full  of  chickens  as  now.  But  wc  are 
much  more  respectful  to  them  than  we  used  to  be. 
Then,  when  I  could  come  home  from  my  annual 
wheat  sale  with  a  mule-pack  of  $20  pieces,  none 
of  the  family  knew  or  cared  where  biddy’s  nest 
was  ;  but  now,  when  we  take  eggs  to  town  to  pay 
grocery  bills,  every  nest  is  spotted  and  every  egg 
is  counted.  The  roosting  place  is  also  well  known, 
and  often  raided  to  fill  the  coop  for  market.  Yes, 
we  are  learning  every  day  how  to  live.  We  will 
soon  be  graduated  in  this  school  of  hard  times. 

That  is  right.  The  hen  is  teaching  many 
lessons  in  economy  and  thrift — even  in 
rich  California. 


llUsccUancouj?  Advertising, 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ruiial  New-Vokkeb. 


You  Lay  the  Roofing  and  Your 
Chickens  will  Lay  the  Eggs. 

YOUR  YOUNG  CHICKENS  WILL  SOON  HAVE 
TO  BE  PROTECTED  FOR  THE  WINTER. 

P.&B.  RUBEROiD 

Roofing  and  Siding 

WILL  KEEP  THEM  WARM  AND  DRY 
It  Is  the  best  and  most  durable  in  the  market, 
and  does  not  require  skilled  labor  to  put  it  on. 

THE  STANDARD  PA  I  NT  CONI  PA  NY 

Chicago  Ohio--.  (  Sole  \  2  LIBERTY  ST.,  f 

186  FIFTH  A VE.  (  Mfrs.  {  New  York,  N.  Y.  / 
Send  for  Samples  and  Prices.  ) 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FI  REPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roofs, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dev  Street.  N.  Y , 


No  BUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlaef  tin  or  iron: 
4  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sbratliing  of  same  material,  the 
wwt  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac. 
the  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO.,  CAJlBENtN«I, 


UARTER  OF  CENTURYOLD- 


SrSngWATER  PROOF.'  by  cases. 


I  No  Dirt  I 

G 

tin  This  Dairy  I 


#  It  is  kept  clean  by  a  farmer’s  wife  $ 
H  who  is  up-to-date  and  knows  a  good 

0  thing  when  she  gets  it.  Every  ^ 
St  milk  pail,  churn,  can,  etc.  is  cleaned  & 
H  thoroughly ,  quickly  and  easily  with  ® 

1  Gold  dust  f 

jV^fSefcj 

$  the  greatest  enemy  to  dirt.  Every 
farm-house  kitchen  should  have  it.  o 
£  Saves  the  farmer’s  wife  many  an  ® 
0  hour’s  hard  work.  Put  up  in  large  g 
St  packages  at  25c.  each.  At  all  gro-  St 
j|  eery  or  general  stores. 

#  II  Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  livestock. 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 


0  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  © 
0  Boston,  Philadelphia.  0 


IF  YOU  WANT 


a  good,  safe,  seven  per  cent 
investment,  secured  by  first 
mortgage  on  an  improved 
farm  worth  three  times  amount  loaned,  write  to 
Willis  A.  White.  239  First  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


CALIFORNIA  COLONY. 

Desirable  families  only.  Small  capital  necessary 
Five  to  40  acres  in  each  farm.  One  acre  keeps  a  cow 
and  calf  the  entire  year.  Poultry  profitable.  All 
kinds  of  fruit.  Vegetables  planted  and  harvested  365 
days  in  the  year.  Perfect  irrigation.  No  malaria. 
150  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Schools,  etc.  Over  500 
people  now  settled.  Fastest  growing  colony  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  B.  MARKS,  Box  175,  Omaha,  Neb. 


BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 

CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI,  CHICAGO  AND 
ST.  LOUIS  RAILWAY 
TO 

WESTERN  AND  SOUTHERN  POINTS. 

Through  Sleeping  Cars  from 

New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis 

VIA 

New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L.  S.  &  M.  S. 
Railway  to  Cleveland,  Big  Four 
Route  to  Destination. 

ELEGANT  CONNECTIONS 

YVitli  all  Trunk  Lines  in  New  York  State. 
Ask  for  Tickets  via  BIG  FOUR  ROUTE. 

E,  O.  McCORMICK,  I>.  B.  MARTIN, 

Pass.  Traflic  Manager.  Gen’l  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt 

BIG  FOUR  ROUTE,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  660  pages,  by  Professor 
|S.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
having  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  It  carefully.  Price,  $2.00. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


The  Business  Hen. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  the  most  popular  we 
have  ever  published.  Every  one  interested  at 
all  in  poultry,  seems  to  w-ant  it,  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  It  gets  down  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  and  treats  of  the  hen  as  the 
means  of  making  a  dollar.  The  price  in  cloth 
is  75  cents,  but  as  the  paper  cover  edition  is 
exhausted,  we  fill  all  orders  in  cloth  covers  at 
paper  cover  price,  while  a  new  supply  of 
paper  covers  are  being  provided.  Price,  40 
cents.  Sent  to  any  subscriber  for  sending  us 
one  new  subscription. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

South  Down  Sheep.  —  South  Down 
breeders  will  regret  to  learn  that  the 
veteran  South  Down  breeder,  Hon  C.  M. 
Clay,  White  Hall,  Ky.,  has  decided  to 
dispose  of  his  entire  flock,  his  age  re¬ 
quiring  that  he  give  up  this  line  of  his 
business  affairs.  Mr.  Clay  is  the  oldest 
South  Down  breeder  in  the  world  ;  has 
carefully  bred  his  flock  for  many  years, 
and  without  injury  to  their  mutton  prod¬ 
uct,  has  produced  a  sheep  that  supplies 
an  increased  wool  yield.  Breeders  who 
secure  sheep  from  this  dispersion  will 
have  animals  that  are  as  nearly  Ameri¬ 
can-bred  and  acclimated  as  any  that  can 
he  found  in  the  country,  and  may  well 
emulate  the  example  of  Mr.  Clay  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  usefulness  of  these  sheep. 

J.  G.  S. 

Dishokning  and  Butter  Yield. — Last 
summer  when  my  cow  was  a  stripper,  I 
could  sell  from  10  to  10 %  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  a  week;  she  gave  from  one  and  a-half 
to  two  gallons  of  milk  at  a  milking,  the 
milk  was  rich,  and  she  was  in  good  order. 
This  year,  on  March  1,  we  had  her  dis¬ 
horned  ;  her  head  became  very  sore  and 
suppurated,  but  healed  up  all  right.  On 
March  30,  she  became  fresh,  was  in  good 
condition,  gave  plenty  of  milK,  but  not 
very  rich.  This  summer  I  can  make  only 
from  five  to  seven  pounds  of  butter  a 
week  on  the  same  flow  of  milk.  Her 
milk  doesn’t  churn  quite  the  same,  and 
the  butter  seems  to  be  more  oily  than 
»ast  summer.  She  has  a  good  appetite, 
and  has  been  on  pretty  good  pasture  all 
summer.  What  can  be  the  cause  of  her 
not  doing  so  well  this  summer  as  last? 

Lamartine,  O.  E.  E.  E. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  not  heard  of  just 
such  a  case  as  this.  A  good  many  experi¬ 
ments  appear  to  have  shown  that  cutting 
off  the  horns  in  this  way  does  not  affect 
the  milk  or  butter  yield.  The  operation 
may  have  been  done  in  such  a  way  that 
the  cow  has  not  fully  recovered  from  it. 
Can  any  one  give  a  similar  experience  ? 

QUALITIES  OF  THE  HACKNEY. 

That  the  qualities  of  the  Hackney 
horse  are  at  last  being  appreciated  by 
wealthy  Americans,  and  that  his  value 
as  a  coach  horse  is  being  recognized,  are 
shown  by  the  high  prices  paid  for  horses 
of  this  breed  when  they  have  been  put 
on  the  market  during  the  past  two  years. 
English  people  have  long  been  aware 
that,  to  draw  their  coaches,  they  needed 
a  horse  having  a  fair  amount  of  speed 
with  the  power  of  endurance,  also  good 
looks  and  good  action  ;  having  this  in 
mind,  they  have,  by  careful  breeding, 
produced  the  animal  they  require.  The 
wonder  is  that  Americans  have  not  long 
ago  adopted  this  type  of  horse.  The 
breeder  or  dealer  who  can  put  on  the 
market  next  spring,  well-broken,  good- 
mannered  Hackney  bred  horses,  will  re¬ 
alize  higher  prices  than  ever  before. 

For  three  years  past,  Mr.  Henry  Fair¬ 
fax  of  Virginia,  has  sold  his  horses  in 
New  York,  and  on  each  occasion  has  re¬ 
ceived  higher  prices  for  them  than  any 
one  has  ever  before  received  for  carriage 
horses.  His  horses  were  all  young,  in 
good  condition  and  well  trained ;  they 
were  mostly  the  get  of  the  champion 
Hackney  stallion,  Matchless  of  Londes- 
boro,  their  dams  being  trotting  bred. 
Horses  likely  to  make  good  carriage 
horses  are  scarce,  and  the  dealers  are 
hunting  every  nook  and  corner  for  them; 
but  horses  of  the  necessary  type  having 
small  heads,  sloping  shoulders,  deep 
ribs,  wide  and  round  quarters,  are  very 
hard  to  find.  A  well-known  New  York 
dealer  said  the  other  day,  that  such 
horses  were  not  to  be  found  ;  the  demand 
has  been  greater  than  the  supply. 

Some  people  claimed  that,  because  at 
the  last  New  York  Horse  Show  the  trot- 
ting-bred  high  steppers  swept  everything 
before  them,  the  Hackney  horse  was  no 
longer  in  fashion.  Now  there  were  very 
few  Hackney-bred  horses  shown  in  har¬ 
ness  at  the  above  show,  and  those  that 


were  shown,  were  not  the  highest  types 
of  the  breed.  Hackney  breeders  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  late,  that  they 
would  profit  more  by  breeding  their  good 
“  mares”  than  by  exhibiting  them.  All 
the  importations  of  this  breed  have  been 
mares  and  stallions,  and  the  majority  of 
these  have  been  imported  since  1890 ; 
therefore  we  find  that  what  geldings 
there  may  be  are  not  old  enough  to 
show.  In  nearly  every  instance  where 
Hackneys  or  gi’ade  Hackneys  have  been 
shown,  they  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves,  notably  at  the  recent  Philadel¬ 
phia  Horse  Show,  where  the  exhibit  of 
trotting-bred  carriage  horses  was  very 
strong.  One  three-year-old  Hackney 
“  mare”  won  first  prize  in  a  class  of  15 
high  steppers  ;  the  horse  getting  second 
place  in  this  class,  was  sold  at  auction 
after  the  show  for  $2,300.  Another  half- 
bred  Hackney  won  first  prize  in  a  large 
class,  most  of  the  entries  being  trotting 
bred.  In  this  class,  the  judges  called 
for  pace  and  action  ;  a  most  ludicrous 
sight  it  was  to  see  horses  drawing  heavy 
carts  around  the  tanbark  ring  at  the 
rate  of  16  miles  an  hour.  The  half-bred 
Hackney  survived  the  torture,  and  won 
easily  on  his  merits  ;  he  was  sold  for  a 
long  price,  and  has  not  been  defeated  in 
the  show  ring  since.  The  Hackney  is 
here  to  stay,  and  time  will  show  his 
progeny  to  be  the  true  type  of  carriage 
horses  for  city  use.  I.  n.  b. 

Ik  During  the  Past  Sixty  Years,  and  longer, 
Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant  has  been  bringing  relief 
to  the  thousands  who  have  used  it  for  Bronchitis. 
Asthma,  etc.,  would  It  not  be  wisdom  for  you  to  give 
it  a  trial  now?  It  has  cured  others,  why  not  you  ? — 
Ailv. 


!ti  f  §0 


KENDALL'S 


SPAVIN  CURE 


the  most  successful  remedy 


„  FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  in  its  effects  anclnever  blisters. 

Read  proofs  below  : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Bi.ukpoint,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15.  1894. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  ago  with  a  Spavin.  I  got  him 
for  $30.  I  used  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spavin  is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  $150 
for  the  same  horse.  I  only  had  him  nine  weeks, 
so  I  got  $120  for  using  $2  worth  of  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure.  W.  S.  Marsden. 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  lfi,  1893. 
Dr.B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  your  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  tin rfo  on  two 
horses  and  it  is  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

August  Frederick. 
Prlee  #1  per  Bottle. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
1)11.  It.  ,T.  K  icy  DA  IjJj  COMPANY, 

ENOSBURGH  FALLS,  VT. 


SAVE  From  Anthrax, 
YOUR  Black  Leg-, 
CATTLE  Splenic  Fever, &c. 

BY  VACCINATION. 

The  process  is  absolute¬ 
ly  sure,  harmless  and  in¬ 
expensive. 

TEN  MILLION 

Cattle,  Horses  and  other 
animals  have  already 
been  vaccinated. 

Full  particulars  will  be 
sent  you  by 

Pasteur  Anthrax  Vaccine 
lU.S  &  Canada)  Co.,  Ltd  , 

:$«!>  Broadway,  New  York. 


DIRECT-UM  BIT. 

m  —  Best  Combination  Bit  made. 


Extra  FineCows 

The  reputation  of  Meridale  Jerseys 
as  Hie  best,  is  world  wide.  In 
addition  to  our  thoroughbred  Jerseys 
we  make  a  specialty  of  the  very 
finest  grade  Jerseys  for  family  use, 
and  can  till  orders  promptly.  A  few 
very  choice  heifer  calves  on  hand, 
also  thoroughbred  Cheshire  pigs  (sire 
and  dam  prize  winners.) 

AYER  &  McKINNEY, 

Meridale  Farms, 

Meredith,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WILL  TRADE 

JERSEYS  for  young,  sound  work  HORSE 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  l*a. 


ISrDQrVQ  for  SALK.— Young  Bulls 
uLllOL  I  O  and  Heifers.  Dams  by 
Stoke  Pogis  5th;  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L. ;  Landseer’s 
Harry,  etc.,  sire  son  of  Prospect  Rioter. 

JAS.  T.  ARMSTRONG.  1044  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

A.  J.  C.  C.  Jersey  Cattle  and  Chester 

WHITE  IIOGS.— Four  choice  Heifers  and  Bulls,  4  to 
10  months  old.  Chester  White  Pigs:  Happy  Medium, 
King  of  Chester  Whites,  heads  the  herd.  Come  and 
see  or  write.  C.  K.  MORRISON.  Londonderry  Pa. 

CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Kambonillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland  China,  Jersey  Bed  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 

HAMPSHIRE-DOWN  SHEEP 

AND  C  11  K  8  H  I  It  E  II  O  (18. 
Young  stock  of  best  quality  for  sale.  Also  will  sell 
Ewes  and  have  some  excellent  Yearling  Rams  at 
moderate  prices  for  registered  stock 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 

SHROPSHIRE  SiEEP-SUTUi 

to  cross  on  Merino  or  grade  sheep.  Fine  Hams.  Lambs 
or  Yearlings;  also  Kwes  for  sale  Prices  to  suit,  the 
times.  Call  on  or  address  F.  S.  HALL,  Lowiston,  N.Y. 


“Like  produces  Like!”  This  is  the  reason  why 
you  should  breed  and  buy  from  a  herd  that  can  breed 
all  their  show  animals.  A  choice  lot  of  young  sows. 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


4! 


Severe  or  Easy.  WILLIS  WHINERY, Salem,  0. 


as  you  want  it. 
Sample  mailed,  XC  *1.00. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


If  you  have  FIVE  or  more 
Cows  a  Cream  Separator  will 
save  its  cost  each  year  of 
use.  Beware  of  imitating  and 
infringing  machines. 

Send  for  new  1895  Catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Branch  Offices:  General  Offices ; 

ELGIN,  ILL.  74  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


REFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-centstamp  for80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KING  A  (().,  No.  lOUhiireh  St.,  Owfgo,  N.Y 


•X*)®®®®®®® 


THE  KEYSTONE  M 

DEHORNERff 

Cuts  clean  on  all  sides-does  not  crush.  The  ■tLsJjg 
most  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife  if  ■ 
made,  fully  warranted.  Highest  World’s  NS  R 
Fair  Award’.  Descriptive  Circulars  Free.  H  K 

A.C.BR0SIUS,  Cochranvil  e,  Pa.f f  f 

s)®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®  III  I  !i 


I1UKBDKK  OF  IMPBOVKD 

CHESTER  WH1TB  SWIHE, **"*““■" 

“The  Champion  Herd  of  the  World.” 

Holstein  &  Jersey  Cattle. 

1 7  Varieties  of  POULTRY 

Fine  32  Page  Catalogue  FREE. 

CHE8HIRE8!t“-K£r" 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 

17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 

Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
•Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHEST  ICR  WHIT ES-Have  you  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  ir  so,  trv  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  It.  Foulke,  West 
Chester.  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back. good  body,  bone  and  ham;  aregrowthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis  or  frt.  both  ways 


f  \  ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

f  /M  \  Awarded  highest  prize  at  World’*  Fair. 

I  „  1/11  I  Made  in  250  (styles. 

#  Square  Blankets  for  the  road. 
V  #“  Surcingle  Blankets  for  Stable. 

/  _^r  All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 

The  Rest  5/A  is  the 

5/A  BAKER  BLANKET. 

Many  Have  Worn  16  Years.  Nftk 

Thousands  of  testimonials.  -  __ 

Sold  by  all  dealers.  B— —  IB 

Write  us  for  5/A  Hook.  /Sx.  if 
YKM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. \  J 


HORSE  BLANKETS  Farm  Cream  Separators^ 

i  ARE  THE  STRONCF.SU  P.  M.  SHAKPLKS.West  Chester, 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 


-Power  and  hand. 
Send  for  catalogue, 
er,  Pa.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


Some  fine  Pigs;  AN  I  ■  IB 

fcrood^es.  Cheshire  Hogs. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  C.  E.  Chapman,  PeruvlllelN.  Y. 


WATERING  TROUGH  KETTLES 

for  sale  cheap.  To  water  stock,  boil  feed,  soap,  sap 
or  apple  butter,  scald  hops,  dip  sheep,  compost  ma¬ 
nure,  or  make  a  hanging  flower  bed  of.  Freeze  solid 
without  harm.  Last  99  years;  any  time  in  40  years 
will  buy  back  at  same  price.  Hold  three  to’  four 
barrels.  A.  H.  CRAWFORD,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger;  $100  each;  9.000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  St. 
Philadelphia,  and  53  Elm  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GHESHIBES 


PURE  AND  CHOICE. 

KD.  S.  IIILL,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires  and  Chester 
Whites.  Choice  large  strains. 
8-week  Digs  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

HAJIIIjTON  A  CO.,  Conhranvllln,  Fa. 


“Tuttle’s  Elixir,”  something  new ! 

'  tPSitini/  ehnrt.  for  inenhnt.rv 


The  Kreatest  borse 

s  t  a  m  p  8  to  pay 
postage. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle— Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir, ”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  it  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

•J.  H.  Shaw.  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 

Address  Dr,  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St , 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


QnMPTUIKin  WCIA/  !  Just  What  You  Need! 
dumcimnu  BlYY  I  A  moisture  and  egg¬ 
testing  chart  for  incubators,  all  makes.  The  only 
perfectly  reliable  moisture  guide  ever  discovered. 
Made  and  sold  by  J.  L  Campbell,  maker  of  the  Kureka. 
the  only  pioneer  incubator  left  on  the  market.  Ad¬ 
dress  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.  Price,  #1,  postpaid. 


OAMliCn  UCAT  This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat 
UHlHlbU  fflLH  I  carefully  cooked,  ground  tine 
CAD  nnill  TDV  seasoned  and  hermetically 
run  rUUL  I  n  I  ■  sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cans. 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls 
Ground  fine,  it  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  30  cents 
per  can;  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Berkshire,  cbeiter  white, 

Jersey  Red  end  Poland  China 


JJJersey  Red  and  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jerae.v,  Gnemaey  and 

_  Holstein  Catlle.  Thoroughbred 

Sheep.  Fancj  Poultry.  Hunting 
-  •*-  r#  8  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 

B.  W.  SMITH,  Cochran  vlUe,  Cheater  Co.,  Penns. 


For  Sale 


i  ■  —PUREBRED  POLAND  CHINA 
IflIB  PIGS  at  reasonable  prices. 

Address  W.  S.  WELLS. 

Little  Genesee,  Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 


inn  Choice  p-  Ducks.  Must  go  quick  to  make  room 
IUU  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 

And  SCHOOL  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE.  Chartered  1857. 

For  circular  of  Information,  address  H.  I>.  GILL,  V.  S.,  Dean,  154  Fast  57th  Street,  New  York. 


"c«!£ft£° ' VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 


The  most  successful  coJHege^on  this^ontinent.^  For  full  particulars  address  the  Secretary, 

cago,  Ill, 


September  21,  1895 


OLD  RELIABLE 


Humorous 


PEERLESS 

FEED 

GRINDERS 


There  are  two 
classes  of  bicycles — 


Mary  had  a  little  lamb  ; 

It  followed  her  each  day, 

Till  Mary  put  the  bloomers  on. 

And  then  it  ran  away. 

— Louisiana  Times. 

A  monopoly  is  a  good  deal  like  a  baby. 
A  man  is  opposed  to  it  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples  until  he  has  one  of  his  own. — Tid- 
Bits. 

Grandpa:  “Don’t  get  scared  Willy; 
the  tiger  is  about  to  be  fed  ;  that’s  what 
makes  him  jump  and  roar  so.”  Willy 
(easily):  “Oh,  I  ain’t  afraid  of  him, 
grandpa ;  papa’s  the  same  way  when 
his  meals  ain’t  ready.” — Puck. 

A  strong-minded  woman  who  supports 
her  husband  remarked  recently  that  she 
wouldn’t  have  the  condition  reversed. 
“  You’ve  no  idea,”  she  said,  “  how  sweet 
and  affectionate  a  man  is  when  he  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  you  for  his  spending 
money.” — Arliansaw  Thomas  Cat. 

“  Wiiat  kind  of  money  are  you  in 
favor  of  ?”  inquired  the  energetic  states¬ 
man.  “  Which  metal  do  you  prefer  as 
currency  ?”  “  Wa-a-1,”  replied  Farmer 

Corntossel,  “I  dunno  ’z  I  kin  tell.  But 
the  one  thing  I  do  know  is  thet  ef  I  put 
in  my  time  stan’in’  roun’  argyin’  an’ 
worryin’  ’bout  it,  I’m  purty  doggone 
li’ble  not  ter  git  either  of  ’em.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

A  Pennsylvania  paper  tells  of  a  man 
who  was  gored  by  an  angry  bull  and 
severely  injured  “  while  passing  through 
a  cow  pasture  with  a  red  flannel  shirt 
on.”  V/e  have  been  telling  the  farmers 
of  this  country  for  years  that  if  this  fool¬ 
ish  and  expensive  decoration  of  cow  past¬ 
ures  in  bright  colored  flannel  shirts 
wasn’t  stopped,  somebody  would  get 
hurt.  Now  see  what  we  told  you. — 
Burdette  in  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


COLUMBIAS 


^  Grinds  more  grain  to  any 

degree  of  fineness  than  any  other  mill.  Grinds  ear 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War- 
rantednot  to  choke.  We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MIL*  ON  EARTH. 

Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  Is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO., JOLIET,  ILL. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages,  Wagons,  Windmills,  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Prices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


and  others 


Gutter 


Strongest.  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Running,  and  in  every 
way  Til,.  ISEST  Hi  Eli  (UTTER  made.  All  Sizes,  for  Hand 
or  Power.  Carriers  any  length.  For  Low  Prices  and  Best 
Discounts,  send  for  Illus.  Catalogue.  Also  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Celebrated  Freeman  wind  Mill,  Centennial 
Fanning  Mill,  and  a  full  line  of  Horse  Powers,  and  Horse 

E5S.  S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  MFG.  CO. 

No.  1 76 Bridge  St.,  RACINE,  WIS. 


f  THAT  PLATE! 
MEANS  t. 


THOMPSON’S  BANNER 


ROOT 
CUTTER 


28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep  “  MmwW 
in  order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE.  —''St2®3  an 
All  kinds  mill  machinery.  Flour 
mi  IK  built,  roller  or  huhr.y.lem.  ..  MmH 
Reduced  Prices  for  ’95.  t-yC-H- 
NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO..!p^laaw»J 
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BEEF  FROM  SCRUB  OR  PURE  BLOOD! 

DOES  PEDIGREE  HELP  THE  FEEDER  ? 

Review  of  a  Feeding  Experiment  in  Kansas. 

The  following  facts  are  taken  from  Bulletin  51  of 
the  Kansas  Experiment  Station.  Kansas  is  a  great 
cattle  State.  Vast  quantities  of  beef  are  shipped  to 
the  great  slaughter  houses.  Of  course  the  question 
of  improved  blood  enters  into  the  calculation  of  all 
thoughtful  feeders.  Advocates  of  Hereford,  Short¬ 
horn  or  the  Black  Scotch  breeds  claim,  of  course,  that 
steers  containing  the  blood  of  these  breeds  will  not 
only  give  extra  returns  for  the  food  consumed,  but 
also  give  a  carcass  with  a  greater  proportion  of  the 


tions  of  feeding  and  care.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  obtain  Hereford  or  Black  Scotch  steers  at  anything 
like  reasonable  rates.  Short-horns,  too,  were  hard  to 
obtain,  and  finally  cost  $40  each,  while  the  “scrubs  ” 
were  bought  at  $16  !  The  Short-horns  were  all  pedi¬ 
greed  stock,  and  were  graded  as  average  feeders.  No 
one  knew  where  the  “scrubs”  came  from.  One 
showed  possible  trace  of  Short-horn  blood,  while 
another  slightly  resembled  a  Jersey  ;  but  on  the 
whole,  they  weie  “  scrubby  ”  enough  to  contrast  with 
the  pure-bloods.  They  averaged  much  smaller  than 
the  Short-horns  to  start  with. 

The  experiment  began  in  May,  1893.  The  12  steers 
were  put  together  in  a  hilly  prairie  pasture,  which 


proved  anew  that  “  like  begets  like,”  and  was  a  back- 
handed  compliment  to  the  Short-horns.  The  very 
points  of  their  carcass  that  made  them  superior  to  the 
“scrubs,”  unfitted  the  Short-horns  to  compete  in  a 
walking  match.  Their  improvement  as  beef  cattle  rep¬ 
resented  improved  care  and  food,  and  if  both  “  scrub  ” 
and  pure  blood  had  been  put  on  strong,  rich  pasture, the 
latter  would  have  won.  As  it  was,  the  “  scrub  ”  had 
all  the  advantage. 

After  leaving  this  pasture,  the  steers  were  put  in 
an  open  yard  with  sheds  for  shelter.  The  two  lots 
were  divided  by  a  wire  fence,  so  that  their  food  could 
be  weighed  separately.  The  food  consisted  of  corn, 
corn  stalks  and  coarse  hay. 


-T  1  . 


A  “SCRUB”  STEER.  Fig.  20S.  A  “ SCRUB ”  STEER.  Fio.  204. 

TYPICAL  STEERS  FED  AT  THE  KANSAS  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 


meat  packed  on  the  choicer  parts  like  the  loin  and 
ribs.  If  this  be  not  so,  then  the  whole  theory  of 
breeding  is  at  fault,  for  these  beef  breeds  represent 
many  years’  selection  of  animals  which  possess 
superior  shape,  size  and  powers  of  assimilation.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  a  breed. 

In  spite  of  the  evident  superiority  of  pure-blooded 
cattle,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cattle  raised  and 
fattened  in  Kansas,  are  classed  as  “scrubs,”  or  ani¬ 
mals  that  give  no  evidence  of  improved  breeding. 
Prof.  Georgeson  used  the  word  “scrub”  to  indicate 
the  absence  of  improvement  in  breeding  on  the  line 
of  any  of  the  recognized  beef  breeds.  In  order  to 
give  this  matter  of  “  blood  ”  a  fair  test,  Prof.  G.  se¬ 
lected  six  Short-horn  steers  and  six  “  scrubs,”  and 
proceeded  to  fit  them  for  market  under  similar  condi- 


furnished  but  moderate  feed.  The  first  difference 
between  scrub  and  pure  blood  was  noticed  at  once. 
The  “  scrubs”  were  used  to  such  pasture — they  knew 
nothing  else — and  at  once  made  themselves  at  home. 
The  Short-liorns  had  come  from  a  rich  clover  and 
tame-grass  pasture.  For  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
they  were  put  on  a  scanty  diet,  which  required 
“  rustling  ”  and  long  walking  to  obtain.  The  result 
was  that  between  May  25  and  November  1  the 
“  scrubs  ”  made  an  average  gain  of  179  pounds,  while 
the  Short-horns  averaged  only  110  pounds.  What  did 
that  mean?  Simply  that  the  “scrubs”  had  more 
“rustle”  in  their  pedigree.  In  that  dry  pasture  where 
they  were  forced  to  wander  about  to  obtain  food, 
their  breeding  was  superior,  because  their  ancestors 
for  many o generations  had  done  the  same  thing.  It 


The  following  spring  the  steers  were  turned  into 
the  same  pasture.  The  season  of  1894  was  very  dry, 
and  the  gain  made  by  the  “scrubs”  was  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  that  made  by  the  Short-horns — as  it  was 
harder  than  ever  to  obtain  needed  food.  The  disad¬ 
vantage  under  which  these  Short-horns  pastured,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  up  to  the  time  they  went  on 
this  short  feed,  they  had  averaged  a  daily  gain  of  1.63 
pounds,  while  through  that  first  summer  they  aver¬ 
aged  only  three-quarters  of  a  pound  per  day,  or  less 
than  half  as  much. 

On  November  1,  1894,  the  cattle  were  put  in  the 
open  yards  again,  and  fattened  for  market.  On 
April  12,  they  were  shipped  to  Kansas  City,  and 
graded  by  the  regular  cattle  buyers.  The  Short-horns 
averaged  1,517  pounds  live  weight,  while  the  “scrubs” 
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averaged  1,272  pounds.  Three  of  the  Short-horns 
brought  $5.65  per  100  pounds,  while  the  other  three 
and  all  of  the  “scrubs”  sold  at  84.65.  After  slaugh¬ 
tering,  the  carcasses  were  cut  up,  and  each  part  care¬ 
fully  weighed  with  accurate  prices  made  for  each 
part,  so  as  to  give  the  real  selling  price  for  each  steer. 
As  is  the  custom  in  the  West,  hogs  followed  the  steers 
to  eat  the  undigested  grain  that  was  passed  in  the 
manure,  both  lots  of  hogs  were  fed  the  same  amount 
of  corn,  but  those  following  the  Short-horns  gained 
most  in  weight. 

We  have  selected  four  pictures  of  these  steers  to 
show  what  they  were  like — two  “scrubs”  and  two 
Short-horns.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  how  a 
“  scrub  ”  really  differs  from  a  “  pure-blood  ”  not  only 
in  outward  appearance,  but  in  a  slaughter  test.  First, 
let  us  see  the  financial  statement  of  the  two  lots. 
They  were  fed  1,525  days  in  all.  The  prices  for  food 
are  figured  at  local  rates.  All  the  grain  and  hay 
were  weighed. 


SIX  SHORT-HORNS. 

SIX  SCRUBS. 

Dr 

Dr. 

Pasture  . 

.$27.00 

Pasture . 

$>7.00 

Ear  corn . 

.  16.02 

Ear  corn . 

15.63 

Corn  meal . 

.  23.13 

Shelled  corn . 

29.97 

Shelled  corn . 

.  35.36 

Corn  meal . 

22.51 

Hay,  straw,  etc. . 

.  60.85 

Hay,  straw,  etc. . . 

39  43 

Wheat . 

.105.35 

Wheat . 

101. 65 

Cotton-seed  meal.  1.12 

Cotton-seed  meal. 

1.12 

Freight,  etc . 

.  11.40 

Freight,  etc . 

11.40 

-  $280.23 

$248.7! 

100  lbs.  Or 

3  steers  @  $5.65 . . 

$263.29 

W  100  lbs.  <Jr. 

3  steers  @  $4 . 65 . . 

207.39 

6  steers  @  $4.65.  .$358.51 

Profit  on  hogs. . . 

24.34 

Profit  on  hogs  . .. 

21.90 

-  $495.02 

- 

$380.41 

Total  profit.. 

. $214.79 

Total  profit.  . , 

.$131.70 

In  estimating  the  profit  on  the  hogs,  the  cost  of  the 
grain  actually  fed  to  them  was  taken  from  the  money 
they  brought  in  market.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
Short-horns  ate  over  830  worth  more  food  than  the 
scrubs — the  difference  being  chiefly  in  hay  and  fodder. 
You  will  also  notice  that,  if  the  firstcostof  the  Short¬ 
horns  at  840  each  is  considered,  they  were  fed  at  a 
loss,  while  the  “scrubs”  at  810  made  a  little  profit. 

But  this  is  only  one  side  of  the  matter.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  “quality”  is  yet  to  be  settled.  Let  us  take 
the  four  animals  pictured  here,  and  compare  them  as 
cut  up  on  the  block.  The  steer  marked  1  was  the  best 
one  of  the  lot,  as  will  be  seen  below,  with  5  ranking 
close  to  him  in  profit.  This  was  not  so  much  because 
of  their  weight,  as  because  of  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  choicer  cuts.  Here  is  a  statement  showing  how 
these  four  steers  compared  in  weights  of  various 
parts,  and  in  selling  value  from  a  butcher’s  standpoint : 

x  5  XI  20 

Weight  before  slaughter _  1,500  1,410  1,140  1,220 


Loins .  151  152  111*4  120 

Ribs .  91  87  63  71 

Rounds .  202  197  146  162 

Neck .  15  18  17  18 

Chucks .  191  182  129  156 

Head .  .  32  32  28  31*4 

Legs .  23  22  18*4  21 

Total  beef .  927  886  640  724 

Selling  price .  $77.26  $75.06  $46.45  $55.42 


These  two  “  scrubs  ”  cost  but  a  little  less  to  feed 
than  the  two  pure  Short-horns  ;  yet  see  the  difference 
in  selling  price  !  The  experiment  as  it  stands  simply 
shows,  in  a  general  way,  that  good  blood  makes  a 
better  carcass  in  a  steer,  and  that,  while  a  “scrub” 
may  make  an  easier  gain  under  rough  conditions,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  this  is  the  cheapest  way  to 
make  beef.  The  purebred  cattle  represent  many 
years’  careful  selection  to  improve  certain  desirable 
qualities.  One  can’t  have  a  trotter  and  a  dray  horse 
in  the  same  hide.  The  tough  muscles  of  the  leg, 
neck  and  flank,  which  carry  the  “scrub”  over  dry 
plains  for  its  scanty  food,  are  not  valuable  in  the 
market.  The  pure-blood  represents  an  animal  with 
these  unprofitable  things  bred  out,  but  in  order  to 
breed  them  out,  the  comfort  of  the  animal  had  to  be 
considered,  and,  above  all,  abundance  of  food  close  at 
hand  and  warm  shelter  had  to  be  provided.  These 
things  must  be  kept  up,  or  the  descendants  of  the 
pure-blood  will  tend  to  work  back  to  the  original 
type,  or  fail  to  thrive.  We  believe  that  either  Here¬ 
ford  or  Black  Scotch  cattle  would  have  shown  better 
“  rustling  ”  qualities  than  the  Short-horns  ;  but  in  any 
event  a  feeder  must  understand  that  improved  cattle 
need  good  care.  They  have  been  improved  largely  by 
improved  feeding,  and  a  good  share  of  their  value 
consists  in  their  ability  to  consume  large  quantities  of 
food  under  the  best  conditions. 

Prof.  Georgeson  intimates  that  good  Short-horn 
grades — that  is,  animals  from  “scrub”  cows  and  full- 
blood  bulls — would  have  made  a  better  showing,  on 
the  whole,  than  the  thoroughbreds.  We  have  no 
doubt  of  it,  and  for  the  average  farmer,  the  grade  is 
the  best  animal  to  raise.  The  high  first  price  of  the 
Short-horns  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  compete 
with  the  scrubs.  In  ordinary  farming,  it  will  cost 
but  little  more  to  produce  a  good  grade  steer  than  it 
will  to  raise  a  scrub  of  the  same  age.  If  that  can  be 
done,  it  is  quite  evident  that  pure  blood  in  the  herd 
will  pay,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  this  experiment.  A  dash  of  improved 
blood  will  make  itself  felt  to  the  butcher’s  block. 


FIGHTING  THE  ELM  LEAF-BEETLE. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  elm  trees  present 
a  sorry  spectacle.  Some  are  almost  bare  of  leaves, 
while  on  others  the  leaves  are  brown  and  sickly.  This 
damage  is  caused  by  the  Elm  Leaf-beetle.  Fig.  205 
shows  the  insect  in  its  various  developments  as  well 
as  its  work  on  the  leaf.  This  cut  is  taken  from  an  ex¬ 
cellent  description  of  the  insect  printed  in  Bulletin 
121  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  (New 
Haven).  The  following  life  history  is  given  : 

The  beetle  (see  c,  k,  Fig-  205)  deposits  its  eggs,  a,  e,  in  small 
clusters  on  the  lower  side  of  the  young  leaves  early  in  June;  the 
larvae  hatch  out  in  about  a  week,  and  at  once  begin  feeding  upon 
the  leaves.  These  larvae,  b,  g,  are  small  worms  about  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  long,  marked  on  each  side  with  a  broad,  blackish  stripe. 
They  are  soft,  moist,  and  somewhat  hairy  to  the  touch.  It  is  at 
this  stage  that  the  insect  is  most  destructive,  eating  off  the  delicate 
surface-tissue  of  the  leaves,  and  causing  the  latter  to  become 
shriveled  and  brown,  and  eventually  to  fall  from  the  tree.  By  the 
end  of  June  or  early  in  July,  the  worms  become  full  grown.  They 
then  crawl  down  or  fall  from  the  trees,  and  in  crevices  of  the  bark 
or  soil  or  under  grass  and  leaves  change  to  soft,  yellowish  pup®,.?'. 
Ten  days  later,  the  pup*  give  rise  to  the  adult  insects,  small  yel¬ 
lowish  beetles,  c,  k,  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  marked 
on  the  back  with  two  black  stripes.  The  beetles  ascend  the  tree 
and  for  a  month  feed  upon  the  remaining  leaves,  though  the  injury 
done  by  them  is  much  less  than  that  due  to  the  worms.  During 
August  and  the  early  part  of  September,  the  beetles  enter  cracks 
or  crevices,  where  they  secure  protection  during  the  winter,  and 
hibernate  until  late  in  May,  when  they  appear  upon  the  young 
leaves  to  deposit  their  eggs.  It  seems  probable  that  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  there  is  but  one  brood  during  the  season. 

Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons,  of  New  Canaan,  have  fought 
this  pest  successfully  on  their  large  elm  trees,  by 
spraying — using  a  large  steam  pump  to  force  the 
spray.  Mr.  Edwin  Iioyt  sends  us  the  following  notes 
on  their  experiments  : 

“  There  is  but  one  way  to  overcome  this  pest,  and 
that  is  to  spray,  and  also  to  catch  the  larva  as  it  comes 
down  from  the  tree.  The  tree  should  be  first  sprayed 
when  the  female  is  on  the  leaves  laying  the  eggs. 
She  eats  holes  through  the  leaves,  making  them  look 
as  though  large  shot  had  cut  through  them.  This 


THE  ELM  LEAF-BEETLE  AND  ITS  WORK.  Fig.  205. 


a,  eggs;  b,  larvae;  c,  adult;  e,  eggs,  enlarged;/,  sculpture  of  eggs; 
g,  larva,  enlarged ;  h,  side  view  of  greatly  enlarged  segment 
of  larva;  i,  dorsal  view  of  same;  j,  pupa,  enlarged;  k,  beetle, 
enlarged  ;  l,  portion  of  elytron  of  beetle,  greatly  enlarged. 

spraying  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  start 
out  so  as  to  make  surface  enough  to  catch  and  hold 
the  spray,  as  she  comes  as  soon  as  the  leaves  do.  This 
spraying  may  be  done  by  throwing  the  spray  on  the 
top  of  the  leaves,  while  for  the  larva  or  young  insect 
the  spray  should  be  thrown  up  into  the  leaves  that 
the  spray  may  strike  on  the  under  side,  as  the  young 
insects  never  eat  through  the  leaves.  The  spraying 
for  the  young  stock  should  be  about  the  middle  of 
June  in  our  locality.  This  spraying,  if  well  done  as 
above  stated,  will  be  sufficient  to  save  the  trees  ;  yet 
many  leaves  will  be  eaten,  as  it  is  impossible  to  spray 
every  leaf. 

“  Should  any  of  the  larvae  escape  the  poison,  as  many 
will,  they  will  either  fall  from  the  tree,  or  crawl  down 
the  limbs,  and  either  secrete  themselves  under  the 
scales  of  the  bark,  or  come  to  the  ground.  If  the 
body  of  the  tree  is  thoroughly  scraped,  and  then  a 
band  of  tin  put  around  it,  so  as  to  make  a  basin  all 
around  to  catch  the  larvae,  many  may  thus  be 
destroyed.  They  are  very  sluggish  and  slow  in  their 
larval  state,  and  would  not  get  out  of  the  tin  cup  or 
basin  around  the  tree.  The  spray  may  be  made  of 
Paris-green,  London-purple  or  Hammond’s  slug  shot, 
and  should  be  thrown  with  a  strong  pump,  as  a  fine 
spray  is  necessary.  We  use  steam  power  for  this 
purpose.  The  proportion  of  Paris-green  should  be 
about  one  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water  ;  with  this  a 
little  lime  slaked  and  strained  through  a  fine  sieve  or 
cloth,  should  be  added  with  a  little  flour  ;  this  causes 
the  spray  to  fasten  itself  a  little  better  to  the  leaves. 

“  This  year  we  tried  Hammond’s  slug  shot,  and 
found  that  it  did  good  work,  and  is  perfectly  safe  for 
the  man  who  uses  it.  With  Paris-green,  the  one  who 
holds  the  nozzle  in  the  tree,  is  in  a  Paris-green  spray 
or  mist  more  or  less,  most  of  the  time,  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  breathe  much  of  it  into  the 
system,  or  get  it  into  sores  on  the  hands.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  climb  into  large  trees  in  order  to  throw  the 
spray  thoroughly  into  the  leaves.  Many  of  the  large 


elms  in  this  section  have  died  from  the  effects  of  this 
Elm  beetle,  and  unless  something  follows  to  kill  the 
beetle  or  eggs,  our  elms  all  over  the  country  will 
be  destroyed,  unless  thorough  work  in  spraying  be 
adopted.”  _ 

WHAT  AILS  THIS  APPLE  ORCHARD? 

We  have  an  apple  orchard  of  about  1,000  trees,  15  and  16  years 
old  ;  part  of  it  having  been  set  in  the  spring  of  1879,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  the  following  season.  The  trees  have  always  grown 
well,  and  now  look  thrifty  and  in  good  condition  ;  but  they  have 
not  yet  borne  anything  to  speak  of,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
high  time  they  were  doing  something  to  pay  their  board  bill. 
Their  annual  growth  is  good,  but  on  the  inside  of  the  tree,  the 
buds  that  ought  to  make  fruit  spurs,  seem  to  produce  sap-suckers, 
and  make  the  top  very  dense.  We  have  sprayed  the  orchard  now 
for  two  years,  and  the  trees  have  improved  in  appearance  very 
much.  The  trees  are  set  20x40  feet  apart,  and  among  the  Bald¬ 
wins  and  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  the  branches  in  many  places 
meet.  We  have  always  grown  a  good  many  berries  among  the 
trees,  and  after  taking  up  a  berry  patch,  we  always  take  off  some 
sort  of  grain,  rye  or  oats,  and  seed  down  with  a  mixture  of  Mam¬ 
moth  and  Medium  clover.  Our  soil  is  a  heavy  sand,  in  places 
having  a  liberal  mixture  of  clay  ;  this  top  soil  is  filled  with  small 
gravel  stones;  underlying  this  is  a  deep  bed  of  clay  in  noplace 
more  than  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  and  in  many  portions 
about  four  feet  below.  On  top  of  the  clay,  is  a  stream  of  water 
which  never  dries  up.  The  only  manure  we  have  used  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  is  from  the  barnyard,  and  the  turning  over  of  old  clover  sod. 
On  one  piece,  we  have  given  a  liberal  dressing  of  unleached  wood 
ashes,  and  this  season  I  tried  muriate  of  potash  on  about  an  acre; 
but  as  the  season  up  to  within  less  than  a  week,  has  been  un¬ 
usually  dry,  I  can  see  no  effect.  The  ashes  have  had  no  notice¬ 
able  effect.  The  varieties  are  Red  Astrachan,  Baldwin,  Oldenburgh, 
Ben  Davis,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Cooper’s 
Market  and  Russet.  From  the  above,  what  helpfill  suggestions 
can  you  make  in  regard  to  pruning,  cultivating,  and  fertilizing  ? 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  c.  h.  h. 

It  Is  Crowded  Too  Much. 

In  the  first  place,  this  orchard  is  set  twice  too  thick, 
and  needs  the  removal  of  every  alternate  tree.  The 
“sap-sucker”  is  generally  understood  to  be  a  bird  ; 
but  C.  II.  H.  seems  to  apply  the  term  to  what  are 
commonly  called  water  sprouts — rank  shoots,  which 
should  be  removed  as  soon  after  their  appearance  as 
possible.  The  treatment  seems  to  have  been  fairly 
liberal  ;  and  the  land,  if  it  has  good  surface  drainage, 
ought  to  grow  good  apples  and  a  fair  crop  ;  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  do  so,  if  the  surplus  trees  be  removed,  and 
the  heads  of  the  remainder  opened  by  careful  thin¬ 
ning.  Close  planting  gives  weak  trees,  encourages 
the  production  of  “sap-suckers,”  and  an  unnatural 
upward  growth  in  search  of  light  and  air.  There  may 
be  a  deficiency  of  pollen  for  proper  pollination,  which 
will  cause  the  young  fruit  to  drop.  This  is  a  frequent 
trouble  in  orchards  planted  with  but  few  varieties. 

Vermont.  [dr.1  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Cut  it  Down;  Its  Feet  are  Wet. 

1  would  say,  cut  down  this  orchard,  and  utilize  the 
ground  for  berries.  Evidently  there  is  too  much 
water  near  the  surface,  which  induces  growth  of  wood 
instead  of  fruit  buds.  A  stream  of  water  that  never 
dries,  four  to  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  is  not  the 
best  thing  for  an  orchard.  C.  H.  H.  is  a  good  culti¬ 
vator,  and  deserves  better  success.  Possibly  root 
pruning  might  be  of  advantage  ;  but  I  never  took 
much  stock  in  that.  His  trees  should  have  borne  him 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  the  past  eight  years.  Such  an 
orchard,  I  think,  never  will  pay.  N.  ohmer. 

Ohio. 

The  Soil  is  Too  Wet. 

The  case  presents  a  complication  of  difficulties. 
Doubtless  capillary  attraction  keeps  the  upper  soil 
constantly  moist,  from  the  constant  underflow  spoken 
of — a  condition  well  calculated  to  encourage  wood 
growth,  at  the  expense  of  fruit.  Quite  possibly,  also, 
in  so  porous  a  soil,  the  surplus  surface  moisture  may 
have  carried  down  such  fertilizers  as  lime,  potash, 
etc.,  to  be  washed  quite  away  by  the  underflow  spoken 
of.  Assuming  such  to  be  at  least  in  part,  the  cause  of 
the  failure  complained  of,  it  would  seem  important 
to  cut  off  such  underflow,  by  means,  preferably,  of  a 
raDge  of  tile  laid  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the  re¬ 
tentive  clay  bed,  along  its  upper  side  or  sides  ;  with, 
of  course,  a  free  outlet.  In  addition,  the  annual  ap¬ 
plication  of  fertilizers,  promotive  of  fruit  rather  than 
wood  growth,  would,  doubtless,  be  found  useful. 
Patience  in  the  matter,  is  also  essential,  since  there 
can  be  no  fruit,  in  the  absence  of  fruit  buds,  while  it 
is  already  too  late  for  their  development  this  year 
For  this  reason,  next  year  will  be  needed  for  such 
purpose  ;  and  if  the  pruning  of  next  winter  or  spring 
be  judiciously  done,  improved  results  in  fruit,  may  be 
anticipated  during  the  year  1897.  Judicious  root  and 
top  pruning  combined,  will  doubtless  be  an  aid  to  the 
desired  result ;  but  care  should  be  exercised  not  to 
overdo  the  matter.  t.  t.  lyon. 

Stop  Feeding;  Root  Prune;  Drain. 

Stop  manuring  in  any  form.  If  the  trees  meet,  this 
has  a  tendency  to  cause  them  to  sucker.  I  would  try 
root  pruning,  and  by  that  means  reduce  the  supply  of 
sap.  If  the  above  method  should  fail,  I  would  thin 
out  the  trees,  let  in  more  daylight,  and  seed  the 
oi’chard  to  grass,  permanently  if  possible.  Linder- 
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draining  might  be  of  benefit.  The  stream  of  water 
may  be  drawing  on  some  stimulating  material  not 
mentioned.  The  orchard  is,  without  doubt,  over- 
stimulated  from  some  source.  I  have  had  an  experi¬ 
ence  somewhat  similar  in  fruit  growing.  I  could  get 
plants  of  three  times  their  usual  size,  but  no  fruit. 
Don’t  you  think  that  this  is  a  law-  of  nature  ?  Stop 
manuring,  root  prune,  underdrain,  seed  to  grass,  thin, 
are  the  remedies  I  would  advise,  and  about”  in  the 
order  named,  as  necessity  might  require. 

Illinois.  wm.  jackson. 


GNAWING  ORCHARD  TREES. 

UOW  TO  PREVENT  IT. 

Sheep  commence  to  eat  the  bark  from  apple  trees 
of  20  years’  growth,  for  one  of  two  reasons ;  but 
when  once  they  get  the  taste  of  the  bark,  they  like  it, 
and  then  will  continue  to  gnaw  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
bark  to  eat.  At  the  beginning  they  will  eat  the  bark 
to  get  moisture,  if  not  sufficiently  supplied  with 
water  ;  or,  if  scrimped  for  food,  they  will  eat  the  bark. 

But  as  J.  W.  O.,  page  538,  when  pasturing  sheep  in 
his  orchard,  feeds  them  oats  and  corn  ground  to  fat¬ 
ten  them,  he  probably  does  not  scrimp  them  for  food, 
and  the  most  likely  reason  for  their  first  learning  to 
eat  the  bark,  is  the  want  of  water.  Few  persons  have 
an  idea  of  the  amount  of  water  a  sheep  will  drink 
when  fresh  water  is  within  reach,  and  so  sheep  are 
often  compelled  to  exist  on  what  little  water  they  can 
gather  when  eating  when  the  dew  is  on,  or  the  past¬ 
ure  wet  with  rain. 

This  is  bad  enough 
when  running  in 
open  pasture,  but 
much  worse  when 
in  the  orchard,  as 
the  trees  keep 
most  of  the  dew 
from  the  grass, 
and  the  sheep 
must  eat  the  bark, 
or  choke  with 
thirst. 

First,  then,  any 
one  who  would 
keep  sheep  in  the 
orchard  should  see 
to  it  that  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of 
fresh  water  is 
readily  accessible. 

Then  give  plenty 
of  food,  of  which 
bran  is  best  of  all 
as  it  supplies  most 
fertility  for  the 
trees,  and  contains 
plenty  of  nitrog¬ 
enous  matter,  for 
the  sheep. 

But  J.  W.  O.  can 
easily  protect  his 
trees  so  that  the 
sheep  would 
starve  to  death 
before  they  could 
get  at  them.  For 
this  purpose,  he  can  use  common  wire  netting, 
which  may  be  had  by  the  roll  at  half  a  cent  or 
less  per  square  foot,  so  that  four  feet  wide,  which 
is  wide  enough  to  protect  against  any  breed  of  sheep, 
will  cost  only  two  cents  a  running  foot  ;  and  as  30 
inches  in  length  will  go  around  any  20  or  30-year-old 
tree,  five  cents  will  be  all  the  netting  will  cost.  A 
man  can  put  on  several  hundred  a  day,  as  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  cut  to  the  right  length,  wrap  it  about  the 
trees,  twist  four  or  five  of  the  ends  together,  and 
they  will  protect  the  trees  until  they  outgrow  the 
wire.  The  annual  cost  of  this  protection,  including 
the  cost  of  material,  labor  of  putting  on,  and  eight 
per  cent  interest  for  the  outlay,  will  not  be  over  half 
a  cent  per  tree,  and  the  sheep  will  not  even  rub  against 
the  trees  when  so  protected. 

Another  protector  may  be  made  by  getting  the  com¬ 
mon,  wire  picket  fence,  and  cutting  it  into  pieces  long 
enough  to  go  around  the  trees  ;  but  for  the  same 
length,  this  will  cost  fully  as  much  as  the  wire  netting, 
and  I  don’t  like  it  so  well,  as  it  shades  the  bodies  too 
much  for  our  climate.  Perhaps  in  the  West,  where 
trees  are  subject  to  sun-scald,  the  laths  of  which  this 
is  made,  by  the  shade  given,  would  prevent  this 
trouble. 

On  again  reading  J.  W.  O.’s.  letter,  I  notice  that  his 
practice  was  probably  to  feed  his  sheep  in  the  orchard 
during  winter,  and  there  may  have  been  another  lack 
in  food  which  set  the  sheep  at  the  trees — lack  of 
succulence.  But  in  any  case,  the  protectors  will  keep 
the  sheep  from  injuring  the  trees. 

Of  course  they  will  eat  every  limb  as  high  as  they 
can  reach,  whether  kept  in  the  orchard  winter  or 


summer  ;  but  I  have  never  noticed  that  any  injury  re¬ 
sulted  from  this  ;  neither  do  I  think  there  will  be  any 
less  barrels  of  apples  at  picking  time  by  reason,  of 
what  the  sheep  may  have  taken.  The  absence  of 
worms,  caused  by  the  sheep  eating  all  the  falling 
apples  containing  the  first  brood,  and  the  increased 
growth  of  what  fruit  is  left  on  the  trees  by  reason  of 
the  extra  manuring  the  trees  will  get,  will  much  more 
than  compensate  for  what  would  have  been  on  the 
lower  limbs  had  not  the  sheep  eaten  them. 

Another  year’s  observation  has  more  strongly  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  best  of  all  treatments  to  give  an 
apple  orchard,  is  greatly  to  overstock  it  with  sheep, 
and  feed  them  enough  food  to  keep  them  thriving. 

_ J.  s.  WOODWARD. 

"  A  GEORGIA  PEACH.’’ 

UOW  IT  IS  PLANTED,  PROTECTED,  PICKED  AND  PACKED. 
[editorial  correspondence.] 

Part  IV. 

The  Shipping  of  a  Peach. 

When  we  left  our  Georgia  peach,  it  had  been  packed 
into  a  basket  and  crate,  carefully  nailed  up  and 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  variety.  The  larger 
sizes  arc  marked  “  X.”  A  Massachusetts  fruit  dealer 
told  me  that  no  peaches  reached  New  England  in 
such  good  condition  as  did  this  fruit  from  Fort  Valley. 
Mr.  Hale’s  reason  is  that  the  fruit  is  put  into  the  iced 
car  a  few  hours  after  it  is  picked  from  the  tree,  and  is 
not  taken  from  the  ice  until  sold.  We  have  seen  how 


quickly  the  peaches  are  pushed  through  the  packing 
shed.  The  full  crates  are  kept  in  the  shade  until  put 
into  the  big  wagon  for  carriage  to  the  railroad.  There 
are  19  of  the  big  wagons  like  the  one  already  pictured. 
Each  one  is  covered  with  a  canvas  hood  so  that  the 
peaches  are  shaded  all  the  way.  Many  wagons  from 
other  orchards  went  over  the  same  road  without  any 
covering — with  the  fruit  exposed  to  the  burning  sun. 
The  effect  could  not  have  been  other  than  injurious. 
Mr.  Hale  believes  that  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  peaches  is  lost  by  the  exposure  to  heat  and 
dust  on  this  road  journey.  The  hot  sun  is  no  place 
for  a  peach  after  it  has  been  picked  from  the  tree. 

On  arrival  at  the  station,  the  crates  are  at  once 
packed  into  refrigerator  cars.  Fig.  206  shows  the  work¬ 
men  busy  filling  one  of  these  cars  with  ice.  Artificial 
ice  is  used — made  in  a  local  factory.  The  crates  are 
packed  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  a  circulation  of 
cold  air  completely  around  each  one.  The  cars  are 
kept  iced  all  the  way  through  to  the  North,  and  are 
started  on  their  journey  as  fast  as  they  are  filled. 

The  Ilales  have  an  agent  constantly  at  the  station 
who  records  each  load  as  it  arrives,  watches  it  into 
the  car,  and  is  able  to  tell  just  what  each  car  contains, 
not  only  as  to  number  of  crates,  but  the  varieties  as 
well.  Car-load  lots  were  shipped  this  season  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
Hartford,  Conn.  An  agent  at  each  of  these  points 
has  charge  of  the  distribution  in  his  locality.  The 
agents  at  Hartford  determine  the  route  of  all  cars 
north  of  Alexandria,  Va.  The  moment  the  cars  leave 
Fort  Valley,  these  Hartford  agents  are  informed  by 
telegraph  just  what  the  load  comprises.  They  keep 


informed  as  to  the  market  conditions  at  the  different 
points,  and  when  the  cars  reach  Alexandria,  directions 
for  shipment  are  waiting.  For  example,  the  New 
York  market  may  be  crowded  with  peaches,  or  the 
weather  may  be  bad,  while  reports  from  Boston  are 
that  peaches  are  needed  there.  In  that  case,  instead 
of  running  two  cars  to  New  York,  only  one  will  be 
sent,  or  that  market  may  be  skipped  entirely  for  the 
day.  By  means  of  this  complete  system,  the  peaches 
are  accurately  distributed,  and  rarely  fail  to  find  a 
good  market  and  fair  prices,  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if 
they  were  sent  at  haphazard,  even  though  they  were 
shipped  in  perfect  condition,  some  car-loads  would 
reach  the  market  at  such  a  time  that  their  low  price 
would  eat  up  all  the  profit  obtained  on  better  days. 
Where  peaches  are  grown  so  far  away  from  market, 
every  known  device  must  be  employed  to  bring  them 
to  the  iced  car  in  perfect  condition.  After  all,  that  is 
but  half  of  the  matter,  for  the  whole  profit  might 
even  then  be  lost  by  poor  selling. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  a  meeting  of  fruit  and  truck 
growers  was  being  held  in  Atlanta,  in  the  hope  of  in¬ 
ducing  the  railroads  to  reduce  rates  on  transporta¬ 
tion.  I  asked  Mr.  Hale  what  he  thought  of  this 
matter. 

He  said:  “As  the  extent  of  the  orchards  and  the 
output  increases,  the  railroads  will  be  able  to  give  it 
even  better  attention  than  now.  At  the  present  time 
the  rates  of  $175  per  car  to  New  York,  and  $90  more 
for  refrigeration,  are  altogether  too  high,  and  it  must, 
and  pi'obably  will,  be  lower  as  the  volume  of  trade 

increases.  Many 
orchardists  are 
now  demanding 
lower  l’ates,  but  in 
all  my  talks  with 
the  railroad  men 
for  some  years,  I 
have  been  urging 
the  best  service 
first,  and  lower 
l'ates  later  on  as 
they  can  be  given 
consistently  with 
the  highest  serv¬ 
ice.” 

It  must  have 
cost  the  Ilales  over 
$20,000  for  rai  I- 
road  service  and 
icing  this  season 
alone.  That  seems 
like  an  enormous 
slice  to  take  out 
of  one  year’s  pro¬ 
ceeds,  simply  to 
reach  a  market. 
A  good  share  of 
this  goes  for  the 
ice  and  cost  of 
carrying  the  same. 
I  asked  Mr.  Hale 
what  he  thought 
about  the  “sterili¬ 
zed  air  ”  process. 

“For  two  or 
three  years,”  he 
said,  “  I  have  been 
watching  the  pi'ogress  of  the  sterilized  air  process  of 
fruit  transportation,  and  am  satisfied  that  it  will  not 
only  preserve  fruit  better  than  refrigeration,  but  can 
also  be  furnished  at  much  less  cost,  and  also  save  the 
l'ailroad  from  hauling  the  heavy  x'efrigerator  cars.  I 
believe  that  within  a  very  few  years’  time,  sterilized 
air  will  entirely  supersede  the  present  refrigerator 
methods  and,  therefore,  l'educe  the  considerable  cost 
of  reaching  the  markets.” 

We  have  now  had  a  general  outline  of  the  way  this 
great  business  is  conducted.  It  is  a  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness  and  many  of  the  trade  economies  mentioned  here 
could  not  be  practiced  by  a  man  with  a  small  farm. 
A  certain  volume  of  business  must  be  guaranteed  be¬ 
fore  the  raili'oads  will  provide  satisfactory  shipping 
facilities.  In  answer  to  my  question  as  to  what  there 
was  about  his  enterprise  for  a  50-acre  farmer  to  learn, 
Mi\  Hale  said  : 

“  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  this  question,  as  I 
have  not  been  thinking  or  working  on  that  plan  ;  but 
from  my  point  of  view,  it  seems  that  there  is  vei'y  little 
chance  here  for  the  small  farmer,  but  a  wonderful 
chance  for  lai'ge  individual  or  co-operative  enter  prison.  ’  ’ 

We  shall  see  what  others  have  to  say  about  that  as 
we  go  on.  “  Wherein  is  Georgia  peach  growing 
superior  to  Connecticut?  If  you  could  gi'ow  peaches 
in  but  one  place,  which  would  you  prefer  ?”  wei-e  my 
next  questions. 

“In  ease  of  culture  and  cheapness  of  labor,  and 
opportunities  to  work  throughout  the  whole  year,  the 
South  is  supei’ior  ;  still  I  prefer  Connecticut  owing  to 
its  accessibility  to  the  best  markets  of  the  country, 
and,  because  the  fruit  ripens  after  it  is  gone  from  all 
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other  sections  of  the  country,  and  there  is  no  com¬ 
petition.  Probably,  year  in  and  year  out,  the  profits 
will  be  greater  in  the  North.” 

I  have  since  visited  the  Connecticut  orchard  in  the 
height  of  the  peach  season,  and  can  make  some  com¬ 
parisons  in  due  time. 

“  Are  not  Southern  peach  growers  likely  to  overdo 
the  question  of  production  and,  consequently,  over¬ 
supply  the  market?” 

“Just  at  present,  this  seems  likely,  but  many  are 
setting  out  orchards  who  are  not  prepared  to  care  for 
them  thoroughly  and  stay  by  them  year  after  year 
through  good  and  bad  markets,  and  these  will  event¬ 
ually  quit  the  business,  while  the  more  thoughtful 
and  progressive,  by  banding  themselves  together  and 
securing  an  even  distribution  throughout  the  country, 
I  believe  will  make  fairly  good  profits,  taking  one 
year  with  another.” 

“  What  is  the  most  successful  single  thing  about 
this  enterprise  ?” 

“The  reliability  and  teachability  of  the  negro 
labor.  It  is  the  best  common  labor  that  there  is  any 
where  in  the  United  States  ;  faithful,  trusty  and  will¬ 
ing  at  all  times  (except  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sun¬ 
day).  Most  of  them  are  readily  taught  to  do  the 
higher  class  of  work,  and  in  nursery  propagation, 
orchard  cultivation  and  fruit  handling  generally,  they 
prove  to  be  far  better  on  the  average,  than  our  New 
England  Yankee  laborers.  They  freely  and  willingly 
work  from  sunrise  to  sunset  at  just  about  one-third 
the  cost  of  10-hour  labor  at  the  North.  Sometime, 
the  whole  South  will  come  to  realize  the  wonderful 
value  of  these  laborers.  There  is  never  any  swearing, 
drunkenness,  growling,  or  general  fault  finding  ;  they 
are  always  pleasant  and  sunshiny,  and  the  yearly  labor 
cost  of  the  900-acre  farm  here,  is  but  little  greater 
than  that  for  the  100-acre  orchard  in  Connecticut.” 

Next  week  I  hope  to  discuss  this  remarkable  state¬ 
ment  about  the  negro  laborers.  u.  w.  c. 


NEW  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  BORDEAUX 
MIXTURE. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Scientists,  Mr.  Swingle,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  described  a  new  method  of  preparing 
Bordeaux.  Prof.  B.  T.  Galloway  gives  the  following 
summary  of  the  facts  given  : 

Where  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  used  on  an  extensive 
scale,  it  pays  to  prepare  what  may  be  called  stock 
solutions  of  both  the  copper  sulphate  and  the  lime. 
The  stock  solution  of  copper  sulphate  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  in  a  barrel  holding  50  gallons  of  water,  100 
pounds  of  the  bluestone.  The  latter  is  most  easily 
dissolved  by  suspending  it  in  a  sack  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  The  usual  plan  is  to  put  into 
the  barrel  50  gallons  of  water,  and  then  mark  the 
point  where  the  liquid  stands  ;  about  one-third  of  the 
water  is  then  poured  out,  and  the  50  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate  which  has  been  previously  tied  in  a  coarse 
gunny  sack,  are  suspended  over  the  edge  of  the  barrel 
and  allowed  to  reach  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
liquid.  When  all  the  copper  sulphate  is  dissolved, 
the  empty  bag  is  taken  out  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  pure  water  is  added  to  bring  the  solution  in  the 
barrel  up  to  the  50-gallon  mark  again.  It  will  be  seen 
that  every  gallon  of  the  liquid  contains  about  two 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  in  solution.  This  stock 
solution  is  set  away  in  a  shed  or  some  convenient 
place,  and  when  wanted  is  drawn  from  the  barrel 
through  a  wooden  spigot  at  the  bottom. 

The  stock  lime  preparation  is  made  in  much  the 
same  way.  Fifty  pounds  of  lime  are  placed  in  a  barrel 
and  then  slaked  in  the  usual  fashion.  When  slaked, 
sufficient  water  is  added  to  bring  the  whole  mass  up 
to  a  previously  determined  50-gallon  mark.  In  this 
case,  also,  each  gallon  of  the  preparation  contains, 
practically,  two  pounds  of  lime.  The  stock  lime  is 
also  stored  in  some  convenient  place,  but  it  is  best  to 
arrange  to  remove  what  is  wanted  from  the  top  of 
the  barrel,  rather  than  attempt  to  draw  it  off  through 
a  spigot. 

In  order  to  prepare  Bordeaux  Mixture,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  take  a  certain  number  of  gallons  of  the 
copper  sulphate  solution,  and  a  certain  number  of  the 
lime  solution,  and  mix  them  in  some  suitable  vessel. 
Here,  however,  is  the  point  where  Mr.  Swingle  brings 
out  some  interesting  developments.  He  finds  that  the 
more  concentrated  the  two  preparations  (copper  sul¬ 
phate  solution  and  lime  milk)  are  when  poured  together, 
the  less  satisfactory  will  be  the  resulting  mixture. 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  when  made  from  such  concen¬ 
trated  preparations,  is  likely  to  be  flaky  and  granular, 
and  will  very  soon  settle.  He  recommends,  therefore, 
that  in  making  the  mixture,  both  the  lime  and  the 
copper  sulphate  solution  should  be  greatly  diluted 
before  bringing  them  together.  Mr.  Swingle  would 
prepare  what  we  ordinarily  call  the  50-gallon  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  as  follows  : 

Dilute  three  gallons  of  the  stock  solution  of  copper 


sulphate  with  water  to  20  or  25  gallons.  In  another 
vessel,  pour  two  gallons  of  the  stock  lime  preparation, 
and  dilute  this  with  about  15  gallons  of  water.  Pour 
the  capper  sulphate  solution  and  the  lime  preparation 
slowly  together,  and  then  stir  thoroughly  for  two  or 
three  minutes  with  a  long-handled,  broad-bladed 
wooden  paddle.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  mixture 
contains  six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and  four 
pounds  of  lime.  Mr.  Swingle  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  method  of  testing  Bordeaux  Mixture  with  the 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  is  not  reliable.  He  suggests 
two  simple  methods,  which,  if  used  when  the  first 
barrel  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  made  up,  would  answer 
until  the  stock  copper  sulphate  solution  and  the  stock 
lime  are  exhausted.  Of  course  when  a  new  supply  of 
the  stock  preparations  is  made  up,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  again  to  test  the  first  barrel  of  the  mixture.  All 
that  is  required  to  make  the  test,  is  an  ordinary  pen¬ 
knife  and  a  piece  of  emery  paper.  The  knife  blade  is 
inserted  for  a  couple  of  minutes  in  the  mixture,  and 
if  there  is  any  free  copper  present,  it  will  show  as  a 
thin  film  on  the  steel  blade  of  the  knife.  If  there  is 
no  free  copper  present,  the  knife  blade  will  not  be 
tarnished.  If  the  knife  blade  shows  the  presence  of 
copper,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  small  quantity  of 
lime.  The  emery  paper  is  used  simply  to  remove  the 
copper  film  from  the  knife  blade.  Half  a  minute’s 
polishing  with  the  paper  will  put  the  blade  in  condi¬ 
tion  for  another  test.  For  the  second  test,  which  is 
somewhat  more  difficult,  it  is  only  necessary  to  have 
an  ordinary  saucer  or  plate.  The  Bordeaux  Mixture 
is  poured  into  the  saucer  or  plate,  and  while  held  in 
the  hands  close  to  the  face,  is  gently  breathed  upon 
for  about  one  minute.  If  the  mixture  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  made,  a  thin  film  forms  on  the  surface,  which  can 
be  easily  seen  by  holding  the  plate  between  the  eyes 
and  the  light. 

Mr.  Swingle  illustrated  his  talk  before  the  Associa¬ 
tion  by  preparing  the  mixture  in  the  several  ways 
described.  Some  of  the  mixtures  as  made  up  by  the 
ordinary  formulas,  settled  very  rapidly,  while  those 
made  up  by  the  new  method  remained  without  any 
perceptible  settling  throughout  the  entire  discussion, 
which  lasted  nearly  an  hour. 


WHAT  SAY? 

Early  Muskmelon. — Has  any  reader  who  has  tried 
the  Jersey  Belle  muskmelon,  found  an  earlier  one  ? 

Blackwell,  Ont.  E.  w. 

Will  Subsoiling  Help  ? — Our  soil  is  what  would 
be  termed  a  clay  loam  with  a  very  hard,  blue  clay 
subsoil,  which  is  never  more  than  12  inches  from  the 
surface,  sometimes  at  the  surface,  and  one  man  said 
that  it  came  up  to  the  third  rail  on  his  fence.  The 
soil  has  been  cropped  continuously  for  many  years, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  has  never  had  one  load  of  ma¬ 
nure  per  acre.  It  is  plowed  from  two  to  eight  inches 
deep.  In  a  good  year,  it  raises  a  fair  crop  of  corn, 
oats,  wheat  and  hay.  For  three  years,  we  have  had 
very  dry  weather  and  chinch  bugs  to  help  us  out.  I 
think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  better  plan  than  we 
are  pursuing.  We  arc  all  doing  the  same  way.  1  am 
thinking  of  subsoiling  to  see  whether  I  can  get  and 
keep  more  moisture  in  a  dry  time,  and  have  less  to  be 
in  the  way  when  it  is  wet.  I  think  that,  if  I  subsoil, 
I  can  raise  clover.  It  is  not  a  success  on  prairie  land 
here.  I  have  a  small  piece  of  Crimson  clover  sown, 
but  I  fear  the  drought  will  kill  it.  I  shall  sow  some 
more  soon.  Let  me  have  your  own  and  others’  opin¬ 
ions  on  this  matter,  if  possible.  B.  w. 

Mason,  Ill. 

Clover  Ensilage. — We  cannot  grow  corn  here  for 
ensilage,  but  clover  grows  as  easily  as  Canada  thistles. 
I  read  of  some  failures  in  saving  clover  ensilage.  I 
wish  to  learn  how  to  make  clover  ensilage.  How 
young  may  I  cut  the  clover  ?  Must  it  be  wilted,  or 
can  it  be  put  in  wet,  etc.  ?  How  will  it  do  to  feed 
hogs?  We  have  not  had  a  good  rain  here  since  May, 
and  not  much  since  February  ;  still  my  clover  is  not 
dried  up  on  sandy  soil  on  a  south  slope.  I  am  on  the 
sea  shore,  and  have  used  some  kelp  for  manure,  and  I 
have  7,000  salmon  in  compost.  I  think  that  1  shall 
mix  some  kelp  with  the  latter,  and  try  mangels  on  it 
in  spring.  I  tried  a  small  patch  of  peas  and  oats 
sowed  last  September.  They  are  O.  K.  1  shall  sow 
all  I  can  this  fall ;  they  are  a  success  here.  j.  e.  f. 

Roche  Harbor,  Wash. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  want  to  learn  all  we  can  about  the 
best  methods  of  preserving  clover  in  the  silo.  We  have 
reports  of  many  failures,  but  few  successes.  Who 
can  help  us  ?  Think  of  the  cheap  fertilizer  this  man 
has  in  seaweed  and  salmon  !  That  combination  needs 
potash. 

When  to  Transplant  Pines. 

M.  E.  P.,  Charlestown ,  Mass. — Can  white  pines  be  set  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  with  good  results  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  if  great  care  were  taken  in  every  way. 
The  roots  must  not  be  exposed,  and  the  trees  must  be 
transplanted  as  soon  as  possible  after  taking  them 
up.  If  the  soil  could  be  held  to  the  roots,  the  chances 
of  success  would  be  greater. 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Vegetables  Between  Cherry  Trees. 

U.  C..  Chicago ,  111. — I  have  a  small  patch  filled  with  young  cherry 
trees.  Is  it  a  good  idea  to  plow  between  them  and  plant  early 
beans  and  Hubbard  squashes  ? 

Ans. — It  is  more  a  question  of  keeping  the  soil  rich 
enough  than  anything  else.  In  too  many  cases,  crops 
are  planted  in  young  orchards  without  extra  manur¬ 
ing.  There  is  not  enough  available  food  for  both 
trees  and  vegetables,  and  the  former  suffer.  If  you 
use  manure  or  fertilizers  enough,  you  may  safely 
plant  beans  and  squashes. 

Grape  Notes  From  the  South. 

W.  S.,  Piggott,  Ark.— How  can  I  get  ASstivalis  grapes  such  as 
Herbemont,  Cynthiana,  etc.,  to  grow  from  cuttings  ?  I  fail  utterly 
to  get  cuttings  of  those  varieties  to  root,  and  so  far  my  only 
success  in  propagating  them  has  been  by  grafting  on  a  piece  of 
grape  root. 

ANSWERED  BY  T.  V.  MUNSON. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  slowness  of  the  varieties  to 
form  a  “callus,”  that  is,  to  heal  over  the  lower  end 
of  the  cutt’ngs  with  young,  cellular  tissue  from  which 
the  first  roots  must  start.  Cuttings  of  the  same  variety, 
taken  early  after  leaf  fall,  and  again  late  in  winter, 
near  bud  swelling  time,  have  entirely  different  capa¬ 
bilities  for  healing  and  rooting,  in  favor  of  fall-cut 
cuttings.  To  accommodate  the  slow-rooting  kinds, 
bury  the  cuttings  in  moist,  well-drained  soil,  until 
danger  from  late  frosts  in  spring  is  past — about  corn¬ 
planting  time — then  take  them  up,  keep  wrapped  in  a 
damp  cloth  while  planting,  and  set  them  in  rich,  warm, 
deeply  pulverized  soil,  leaving  only  the  top  eye  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Then  keep  the  sur¬ 
face  clean  and  well  pulverized,  and  await  results, 
which  will  be  satisfactory,  if  the  workman  has  used 
any  wit  in  following  these  instructions. 

Many  most  favorable  reports  of  behavior  of  the 
Carman  grape  have  come  to  hand,  speaking  in  glow¬ 
ing  terms  of  its  vigor,  healthfulness,  productiveness, 
fine  appearance  in  cluster,  excellent  eating  and  ship¬ 
ping  qualities.  Some  reported  clusters  as  heavy  as  22 
ounces.  It  is  proving  itself  well  adapted  to  a  wide 
range  of  climate,  succeeding  admirably  from  southern 
Texas  and  Georgia  to  northern  Kansas,  and  New 
York.  I  have  marketed  some  hundreds  of  baskets  of 
Carman  each  season,  for  the  past  four  years,  always 
getting  the  highest  price  of  all  varieties  in  market, 
and  giving  general  satisfaction.  Several  other  of  my 
varieties  have  given  equally  satisfactory  results. 
Owing  to  all  Northern  varieties,  such  as  Concord, 
having  gone  to  market  here  by  the  end  of  July,  and 
the  fact  that  many  of  my  fine  hybrids  ripen  all 
through  August  and  September,  I  have  had  the 
markets  all  to  myself,  until  now,  when  some  ship¬ 
ments  of  California  grapes  are  coming  in.  My  varie¬ 
ties  compete  successfully  in  the  market  against  the 
Mission  variety,  selling  and  satisfying  as  well,  the 
Fern,  Lanssel  and  Marguerite  coming  in  September, 
and  giving  excellent  returns  as  they  come  in  just 
ahead  of  the  floods  of  New  York  and  Ohio  Concords 
that,  in  good  grape  years,  come  in  car  lots  to  the 
South.  These  three  varieties  will  hang  on  in  fine  con¬ 
dition  into  October.  None  of  the  old  varieties  will  do 
this  here. 

Two  Damaged  Elm  Trees. 

M.  E.  P.,  Charlestown,  Mass. — On  our  lawn  are  two  large  elms; 
the  two  main  branches  of  one  have  split  apart,  have  been  drawn 
together  with  a  chain  about  them  and  bolted  through,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  make  the  edges  meet.  There  is  a  crack  about  two 
inches  wide  at  the  top  and  extending  down,  perhaps,  two  feet. 
Would  it  be  well  to  fill  it  with  cement  to  prevent  decaj),  or  cover 
with  a  strip  of  lead  ?  The  other  tree  is  divid  ed  into  three  large 
branches  which  start  near  the  base  of  the  trunk,  and  then  form  a 
cavity  in  which  there  is  usually  a  pint  or  more  of  water.  Is  it 
likely  to  rot  the  tree?  Should  it  be  cleaned  out  and  filled  up  ?  If 
so,  with  what  ? 

Ans. — You  did  right  in  bolting  the  two  parts  to¬ 
gether.  If  you  can  put  a  rod  through  the  parts  higher 
up  so  as  to  make  it  firm,  using  large  washers  next  to 
the  bark,  you  can  turn  the  nuts  up  so  as  to  bring  the 
parts  together.  The  rod  should  be  five-eighths  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  as  to  carry  a 
large  thread,  and  I  think  that  the  crack  can  be 
brought  nearly  if  not  quite,  together.  If  it  cannot, 
make  a  wax  as  follows :  Two  pounds  of  resin,  one 
pound  of  beeswax,  one-half  pound  of  tallow ;  melt 
together  and  work  it  as  you  would  molasses  candy. 
Spread  this  wax  into  and  over  the  crack,  filling  it  so 
as  to  be  air-tight  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  from  it. 
Every  spring  watch  it,  and  if  the  wax  cracks  or  draws 
off  from  the  bark,  press  it  down  tight.  I  think  that 
you  will  have  no  trouble  from  it  if  thus  treated  and 
watched.  We  had  a  large  elm  split  the  same  way  12 
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years  ago  ;  we  bolted  it  together  with  a  rod  three  or 
more  feet  long.  The  nuts  have  grown  into  the  tree, 
and  we  have  had  no  trouble  with  the  split  since, 
although  we  have  had  some  terrible  gales  many  times 
since.  If  the  bark  of  the  other  tree  is  sound,  and  no 
decay  has  commenced,  let  it  alone,  and  the  parts  will 
fill  up  in  time,  so  that  there  will  be  no  cavity.  If 
there  is  now  a  decayed  place,  cut  out  the  part  to 
sound  wood  and  bark  all  around,  and  cover  with  a 
thick  coating  of  wax  as  above.  If  you  can  keep  the 
wound  air  and  water-tight,  Nature  will  soon  cover 
the  parts  with  new  wood  and  bark.  edwin  hoyt. 

Peach  Culture  in  Nova  Scotia. 

F.  L.  N.,  Brooklyn  Corners,  N.  S. — What  varieties  of  peaches, 
plums  and  pears,  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed  with  us  here  ? 

Ans. — Our  experience  in  growing  peaches  in  Nova 
Scotia,  up  to  the  present  time,  is  comparatively  lim¬ 
ited,  and  we  can  only  recommend  varieties  as  suitable 
on  the  basis  of  their  having  done  well  in  other  locali¬ 
ties  having  a  somewhat  similar  climate.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  desirable  to  plant  early-ripening  varieties. 
In  the  second  place,  kinds  which  are  hardiest  in  the 
fruit  bud,  should  be  set  out  in  preference  to  others. 
I  have  been  advising  the  planting  of  such  kinds  as 
Crosbey,  Hale’s  Early,  Hill’s  Chili  and  Early  Rivers. 
Whether  these  will  prove  the  best  varieties  for  market 
purposes  or  not,  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  actual  trial  ;  but  from  my  present  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  conditions  existing  there,  I  think  that 
they  are  the  most  suitable  varieties  to  plant.  Of 
course,  the  remarks  I  have  made  refer  to  the  Annap¬ 
olis  Valley,  as  outside  of  this  district  I  do  not  think 
it  wise  to  plant  peaches  in  quantity.  I  have  much 
confidence  in  the  Japanese  plums,  and  would  plant 
them  quite  fearlessly.  I  think  that  Burbank  and 
Willard  are  two  of  the  most  suitable  varieties  for  that 
district.  Seckel,  Flemish  Beauty,  Bartlett,  Louise 
Bonn6  and  Anjou  have  all  grown  in  that  province 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
other  varieties  which  are  more  suitable. 

Ontario  Experiment  Station.  joiin  ckaig. 

Something  about  Hothouse  Flowers. 

G.  R.  R.,  Maine. — 1.  At  what  time  should  I  sow  pansy  and  ver¬ 
bena  seeds  for  early  spring  flowering  ?  2.  At  what  time  carna¬ 

tions?  3.  Also  heliotropes  for  winter  flowering  ?  There  is  quite 
a  trade  in  Eastport  for  these  plants  and  cut  flowers,  and  I  would 
like  the  best  method  of  handling.  4  What  book  will  give  me  the 
best  information  on  the  above? 

Ans. — 1.  Pansy  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  now,  or  better  still  for  a  beginner,  buy  the  little 
plants  already  started  for  75  cents  per  100  or  $5  per 
1,000.  According  to  Peter  Henderson’s  Practical 
Floriculture,  verbena  seed  should  be  sown  about 
February  1  ;  personally  I  know  little  about  verbenas, 
but  presume  that  seedlings,  in  this  case,  would  not  be 
so  satisfactory  for  spring  flowering  as  cuttings  started 
in  October.  2.  The  carnation  of  commerce  is  never 
grown  from  seed  except  in  the  production  of  new 
varieties,  but  from  cuttings  rooted  in  sand  at  any  time 
from  November  to  April  in  this  locality.  In  Maine, 
the  propagating  season  could  be  prolonged.  G.  R.  R. 
can  either  buy  cuttings  already  rooted  in  winter  or 
spring,  or  at  less  expense  could  secure  field  grown 
plants  this  fall  and  propagate  his  own.  The  best 
kinds  here  are  Lizzie  McGowan  (white),  Portia  (scar¬ 
let),  Thos.  Cartledge  (carmine),  Wm.  Scott  (pink), 
Daybreak  (light  or  flesh-colored  pink),  Anna  Webb 
(crimson),  Buttercup  (yellow  penciled  with  crimson). 
These  are  all  standard  varieties  here,  and  there  are 
many  others  of  great  value,  though  not  really  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  beginner.  3.  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  heliotropes.  Henderson  recommends  propagat¬ 
ing  from  cuttings  in  October.  4.  Practical  Floricul¬ 
ture  by  Peter  Henderson,  price  SI. 50  in  cloth,  is  a 
standard  work,  and  covers  general  plant  culture. 
How  to  Grow  Cut  Flowers  by  M.  A.  Hunt,  $2  cloth,  is 
more  up-to-date  and  treats  more  especially  of  florists’ 
plants  for  cut  flowers,  such  as  roses,  carnations, 
violets,  chrysanthemums,  etc.  These  books  may  be 
purchased  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  will  be  sent  postpaid 
for  the  prices  named.  c.  P.  B. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 

Various  Bad  Bugs. 

F.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. — 1.  My  cucumber  vines,  after  growing 
luxuriantly  to  full  size,  being  full  of  bloom  and  a  number  of  fully 
developed  cucumbers,  began  to  die,  and  slowly  but  surely  every 
vine  died.  They  were  planted  in  a  bed  of  old  tanbark,  every  hill 
dug  out  15  inches  deep,  two  feet  in  diameter  and  filled  with  good 
loam  and  well  rotted  manure.  There  were  a  good  many  striped 
squash  bugs  about,  but  they  never  did  harm  other  years,  after 
the  plants  were  grown.  There  was  a  brown,  black-spotted  bug, 
about  the  size  of  a  potato  beetle  on  them,  but  I  kept  them  well 
picked.  What  was  wrong  ?  2.  Late  cabbages  here  are  literally 

eaten  up  by  green  worms,  small  brownish  colored  worms,  and  a 
large  red  bug,  peculiarly  spotted.  What  can  be  done  ? 

Ans. — 1.  I  cannot  tell  what  was  wrong  with  the 
cucumber  vines.  I  would  need  to  be  an  eye  witness 
before  I  would  care  to  hazard  a  guess.  2.  The  worms 
on  the  cabbages  can  be  killed  by  the  use  of  py rethrum 
powder,  or  liberal  doses  of  hot  water,  as  hot  as  the 
plants  will  stand.  Kerosene  emulsion  will  also  be 
effective.  The  “peculiarly  spotted  red  bug”  is  prob¬ 


ably  the  Harlequin  Cabbage  bug,  sometimes  called 
the  Calico  Back.  I  know  of  no  way  to  kill  it  on  late 
crops  except  to  hand-pick  it.  Early  in  the  season,  it 
can  be  trapped  by  sowing  mustard  or  radishes  upon 
which  the  bugs  will  congregate  first,  and  then  spray¬ 
ing  these  plants  with  pare  kerosene,  of  course  expect¬ 
ing  to  kill  the  plants  also.  m.  y.  s. 

Treatment  of  Asparagus. 

F.  H.,  Onekama,  Mich. — Would  it  injure  asparagus  plants  to 
strip  them  of  leaves  and  seeds  before  the  seeds  mature  sufficiently 
to  germinate  ?  At  what  stage  does  the  asparagus  seed  attain 
fertility  as  indicated  by  its  appearance  ?  The  seeds  are  great 
pests,  and  I  wish  to  destroy  them  all  this  fall. 

Ans. — Our  opinion  is  that  asparagus  plants  should 
be  permitted  to  grow  until  frost  kills  the  foliage,  as 
upon  this  growth  and  maturity  will  depend  the  vigor 
of  the  shoots  next  spring.  The  asparagus  plant  is 
weakened  by  spring  cutting,  and  it  must  be  given  its 
season  for  recuperation.  We  do  not  know  just  how 
green  the  fruit  may  be  and  yet  contain  viable  seeds, 
but  we  fancy  that  seed  from  even  green  berries  will 
germinate. 

Golden  Japanese  Mayberry. 

A.  T.  R.,  Pembroke,  N.  H. — Do  you  know  anything  about  Childs’s 
Golden  Japanese  Mayberry  ?  Would  it  be  a  market  berry  for 
New  Hampshire? 

Ans. — The  entire  history  of  this  plant  has  been 
printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  first  full  account  that 
appeared  in  print.  It  is  a  seedling  of  a  Japan  rasp¬ 
berry,  Rubus  palmatus,  crossed,  perhaps,  with  Cuth- 
bert.  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  of  California,  is  the  origin¬ 
ator.  We  purchased  a  plant  cf  John  Lewis  Childs  in 
April  of  last  year.  It  made  a  healthy  growth  of  about 
a  foot.  This  was  killed  to  the  ground  during  the 
past  winter.  A  single  feeble  shoot  started  last  spring 
which,  we  think,  was  killed  by  cultivating  too  close 
to  it.  While  this  young  plant  was  nearly  killed  by 
the  winter,  it  is  quite  possible  that  older  plants  may 
be  hardier. 

A  Fight  with  a  Weed. 

II.  T.  M.,  The  Ridge,  Ont. — Purslane  has  invaded  my  onion  patch, 
and  I  am  partly  beaten.  One  compensation,  I  am  feeding  it  to 
my  hogs  and  they  are  thriving.  Is  it  an  exhaustive  plant  ?  Is  it 
nutritious?  I  am  thinking  of  plowing  the  patch,  manuring 
heavily,  putting  in  potatoes  next  season,  and  then  seeding  down 
to  clover.  Will  that  be  a  good  plan  ? 

Ans. — Purslane  or  “  pussley,”  as  most  farmers  call 
it,  is  eaten  in  many  parts  of  the  country  as  “  greens  ” 
in  place  of  dandelion  or  spinach.  “  Pussley  ”  greens 
and  tansy  pudding,  were  considered  table  delicacies 
when  the  writer  was  a  boy.  Continuous  culture  and 
a  crop  that  completely  shades  the  ground,  have  kept 
this  weed  in  check  on  our  grounds  this  season.  With 
clean  culture  of  the  potatoes,  your  plan  should  succeed. 

Potash  with  Packing-house  Manure. 

T.  G.  R.,  Ohio. — I  can  buy  packing-house  fertilizer  for  $17  per 
ton,  with  the  following  analysis:  Ammonia,  7  per  cent;  phosphoric 
acid,  16,  equal  to  35  bone  phosphate.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  de¬ 
ficient  in  potash.  Will  it  pay  to  buy  the  potash  and  mix?  If  so, 
in  what  form  is  it  the  cheapest  to  buy,  and  how  much  should  be 
mixed  with  a  ton  to  make,  say,  from  three  to  four  per  cent  potash? 

Ans. — That  is  a  cheap  source  of  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  We  w  ould  use  muriate  of  potash  with 
it.  By  adding  200  pounds  of  the  muriate  to  1,800 
pounds  of  this  fertilizer,  you  will  have  a  good  mixture 
for  grain  or  grass  crops.  You  will  need  more  potash 
for  fruits  or  potatoes  It  is  not  necessary  to  mix  the 
potash  with  the  other ’unless  you  find  it  more  con¬ 
venient  to  do  so.  You  can  just  as  well  apply  them 
separately. 

Cow  Peas  for  Potatoes. 

G.  M.  A..  Tamaroa,  III. — Would  cow  peas  lose  any  value  by  lying 
on  the  ground  till  spring,  and  then  being  plowed  under  for  pota¬ 
toes  ?  Or  should  they  be  plowed  under  green  this  fall  ? 

Ans. — We  would  let  the  cow  peas  ripen  before 
plowing  under.  Spring  or  fall  plowing  would  depend 
on  circumstances.  For  potatoes  in  a  reasonably  cold 
climate,  we  would  prefer  plowing  under  the  peas  this 
fall,  and  cross-plowing  in  the  spring. 

A  Good  Flock  of  Hens. 

Several  Readers.— Will  J.  W.  tell  us  more  about  the  flock  of  hens 
described  on  page  616? 

Ans. — I  have  kept  hens  for  a  good  many  years,  al¬ 
ways  with  some  profit,  and  always,  the  more  care  the 
more  profit.  About  one-half  my  fowls  are  Leghorns, 
and  the  rest  a  cross  between  Leghorns  and  Brahmas 
or  P.  Rocks.  I  would  prefer  all  Leghorns  ;  but,  as  I 
raise  some  broilers,  I  cross  them  to  get  more  size.  I 
feed  for  eggs  a  mixture  of  grains.  I  use  four  parts 
fine  bran,  or  coarse  middlings,  four  parts  corn  meal, 
four  parts  ground  oats,  one  part  oil  meal,  and  two  parts 
ground  meat,  beet,  blood  and  bone,  and  mix  well. 
When  I  can  get  barley  meal,  I  use  two  parts  barley 
and  two  parts  oats.  This  is  for  winter.  In  warm 
weather,  I  use  half  the  quantity  of  corn  meal,  and 
more  light  feed.  This  is  varied  somewhat,  according 
to  the  weather  and  price  of  feed.  In  the  morning, 
when  there  is  no  grass,  I  boil  and  mash  six  or  seven 
quarts  of  potatoes  for  225  or  230  hens,  and  mix  with 
as  much  of  the  meal  as  they  will  eat  clean  ;  the  quan¬ 
tity  will  vary  with  the  weather  and  the  condition  of 


the  flock.  I  moisten  with  hot  water  or  milk  in  cold 
weather,  and  mix  cold  in  hot  weather  ;  this  feed  is 
usually  salted  a  little,  and  in  winter  a  little  red  pepper 
is  added  about  twice  a  week.  Sometimes  the  potatoes 
are  left  out,  and  a  peck  of  clover  leaves  and  hay  seed 
used.  At  noon,  when  they  are  confined  on  account 
of  the  weather,  I  give  a  little  wheat  or  buckwheat  to 
keep  them  at  work  ;  at  night,  corn  and  wheat — the 
colder  the  weather,  the  more  corn.  For  green  food, 

I  give  cabbage  and  turnips  about  every  other  day  in 
winter.  I  keep  from  40  to  45  in  a  flock,  and  they  run 
at  large  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  the  ground 
bare.  With  this  treatment,  they  average  from  146  to 
158  eggs  each  a  year.  j.  w. 

Steam  and  Water  Pressure  Compared. 

F.  II.  L.,  Northampton,  Mass. — How  does  a  water  pressure  com¬ 
pare  with  steam  in  a  boiler  ?  I  have  been  told  that  one  pound  of 
water  Is  equal  to  two  pounds  of  steam  in  testing  boilers. 

Ans. — No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  ;  experience 
can  best  decide  in  particular  cases.  However,  the 
practice  with  lai’ge  boiler  manufacturers,  is  to  test  50 
per  cent  over  the  steam  pressure  ;  that  is,  a  new 
boiler  designed  for  a  working  pressure  of  100  pounds, 
would  be  subjected  to  a  hydrostatic  or  water  pressure 
of  150  pounds.  On  boilers  in  use,  personal  inspection 
combined  with  a  hammer  test,  are  as  important  as  the 
water  pressure.  Excessive  water  pressure  is  detri¬ 
mental,  as  it  is  liable  to  start  a  weak  point  which 
might  give  way  under  a  much  reduced  steam  pressure. 

A  Lame  Horse. 

D.  E.  N.,  Banister,  Va. — My  horse  has  been  lame  for  a  month, 
In  the  left  shoulder  just  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  He  walks 
as  though  that  leg  was  shorter  than  the  other.  1  don’t  know  just 
how  it  was  done  ;  a  boy  rode  him  off  from  home  ;  the  horse  was 
all  right  then,  but  was  lame  when  he  returned.  The  boy  said  that 
he  started  to  go  the  wrong  road,  he  pulled  him  shortly  and  sud¬ 
denly,  and  he  began  limping  from  that.  The  horse  was  galloping. 
Most  people  call  it  jammed.  The  place  is  swollen  very  much.  He 
is  turned  to  pasture,  and  is  not  used,  but  improves  very  slowly. 
Will  he  get  over  it  or  not  ?  He  is  about  six  years  old.  What  is 
the  best  treatise  on  the  horse  ? 

Ans. — If  the  lameness  is  really  in  the  shoulder,  the 
horse  will  drag  that  foot,  and  will  give  it  an  outward 
swing  in  bringing  it  forward,  instead  of  bringing  it 
straight  forward.  He  will  also  be  unable  to  step  over 
a  bar  placed  12  or  14  inches  from  the  ground,  or,  at 
least,  will  do  so  with  difficulty.  Otherwise  you  will 
have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  lameness.  The  horse 
should  recover  with  rest  and  treatment.  If  there  is 
still  heat  or  much  tenderness  to  pressure  over  the 
joint,  bathe  daily  with  soap  liniment.  If  not,  apply 
a  blistering  liniment,  of  equal  parts  of  sweet  oil  and 
strong  aqua  ammonia,  well  shaken  together.  One  or 
two  applications,  if  freely  made,  will  blister.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  repeat  the  blistering.  The  best  treatise 
for  a  farmer  on  the  diseases  of  the  horse,  is  The 
Farmer’s  Veterinary  Adviser,  by  Dr.  James  Law,  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Another  excellent  work  is  The  Special 
Report  on  Diseases  of  the  Horse,  issued  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
be  obtained  through  your  Congressman  if  the  edition 
is  not  already  exhausted.  K.  l.  kilbornk. 

Injury  to  Horse’s  Fetlock. 

F.  W.  S.,  Rome ,  Ala. — A  few  weeks  since,  my  horse  snagged  him¬ 
self  on  the  fetlock  joint;  it  bled  very  profusely  for  a  little  while. 

I  examined  it,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  a  splinter.  The  wound 
has  now  healed.  A  few  days  later,  I  found  him  very  lame;  his 
leg  from  the  knee  down  to  the  pastern,  is  very  much  swollen.  I 
have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  give  him  relief,  but  he  does 
not  improve.  We  have  no  veterinary  in  this  county,  and  I  am  at 
my  wits’  end. 

Ans. — Probably  an  abscess  was  forming  which 
should  be  opened,  if  it  has  not  already  come  to  a 
head  and  opened  itself.  A  swelling  of  this  kind  should 
be  watched,  and  if  a  very  tender  place  is  found  which 
fluctuates,  or  feels  soft  on  pressure,  showing  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  pus,  it  should  be  freely  opened  at  once;  tak¬ 
ing  care  that  you  do  not  open  too  near  a  joint  or  large 
blood  vessel.  When  the  abscess  has  been  opened, 
syringe  out  daily  with  a  two-per  cent  solution  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  and  otherwise  treat  as  an  ordinary  wound. 

F.  L.  K. 

Chronic  Founder  in  a  Horse. 

C.  L.  II.,  Canton,  Pa. — I  have  a  horse  which  was  foundered  when 
young,  and  has  very  flat  front  feet.  He  weighs  1,200  pounds,  and 
is  a  very  handsome  animal.  He  lately  hurt  his  foot,  and  every 
one  says  that  I  will  have  to  kill  him.  He  is  14  years  old  and  per¬ 
fectly  sound  in  every  other  way;  is  in  pasture,  but  does  not  touch 
his  lame  foot  to  the  ground,  and  has  been  this  way  for  two  weeks. 
He  is  always  tender  footed ;  the  shell  on  his  sole  seems  very  thin 
and  tender,  and  his  foot  spreads  badly.  Can  I  do  anything  for  him? 

Ans. — If  possible,  the  horse  should  have  received 
the  personal  attention  of  a  competent  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon.  The  bruise  probably  resulted  in  suppuration, 
in  which  case,  an  opening  of  the  sole  of  the  hoof  was 
necessary.  If  not  already  evident,  have  the  foot  ex¬ 
amined  for  suppuration,  and  if  found  present,  a  free 
opening  of  the  sole  should  be  made.  Syringe  out  with 
strong  carbolic  acid,  and  apply  a  pine-tar  dressing. 
After  suppuration  ceases,  have  the  fore  feet  shod  with 
bar-shoes,  beveled  on  the  upper  surface  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  touching  the  sole,  thus  throwing  all  the 
weight  on  the  wall  and  frog.  F.  l.  k. 
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Doesn  t  Think  Much  of  Cob  Grinders. 

E.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. — In  answer 
to  G.  G.  B.,  page  583,  I  have  used  or 
seen  used,  almost  every  style  and  make 
of  ear-corn  grinder,  and  have  yet  to 
see  the  first  one  that  would  grind  fine, 
with  any  amount  of  power.  With  a  two- 
horse  tread-power,  he  could  only  do  a 
trifling  amount  of  grinding,  with  excess¬ 
ively  severe  work  on  his  horses.  If  he 
wish  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  I  would 
advise  him  to  put  six  to  eight  horses  to 
a  circular  power.  But  if  he  is  not  too 
far  from  a  mill,  he  would  find  it  cheaper 
to  have  his  grinding  done  there  ;  unless, 
perhaps,!";  has  a  great  deal  to  do  and 
doesn’t  care  to  have  his  corn  ground 
fine.  We  use  a  crusher  and  a  four-foot 
French  burr,  and  to  grind  it  fine,  con¬ 
sume  20  to  30  horse-power.  I  v  >Tild  not 
have  any  ear-corn  grinder  I  eve:  saw  or 
lieai'd  of,  as  a  gift,  and  I  speak  from  15 
years’  experience. 

Whitewashing  With  a  Pump. 

J.  B.,  Fkanklin,  Tenn. — A  recent  It. 
N.-Y.  asks  about  whitewashing  hen¬ 
houses  with  a  sprayer.  My  sprayer  is 
an  imported  machine  and  has  a  fine 
spray  nozzle  for  grape  vines  ;  for  pota¬ 
toes,  one  a  size  larger  ;  for  trees,  a  solid 
stream  nozzle  which  I  had  reamed  out 
some  to  keep  from  clogging  with  lime. 
There  is  a  fine  strainer  inside  the  sprayer, 
also  an  agitator.  Still  it  is  some  trouble 
to  get  the  whitewash  just  right,  as  in 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  I  strain  it  through 
a  bran  sack,  after  that  through  a  sack 
of  cheese  cloth,  then  through  the  strainer 
in  the  sprayer  and  rarely  have  any 
trouble.  But  why  go  to  all  this  trouble 
when  a  gallon  or  two  of  coal  oil  will 
spray  a  chicken  house  inside,  and  kill 
all  the  mites,  which  whitewash  and  car¬ 
bolic  acid  will  not  do.  But  do  not  do  as 
I  did,  and  leave  any  coal  oil  in  the 
sprayer,  as  the  coal  oil  will  dissolve 
rubber  in  a  very  short  time,  and  make 
the  machine  useless  or  ready  for  repairs, 
when  otherwise  it  would  last  a  lifetime. 
But  the  house  may  be  sprayed  with 
whitewash  on  the  outside.  It  does  not 
look  as  well  as  when  put  on  with  a 
brush,  but  it  saves  time. 

Something  About  Tomato  Rot. 

E.  W.,  Blackwell,  Ont. — J.  11.  O.,  in 
The  11.  N.-Y.  of  August  31,  asks  about 
tomato  rot.  We  find  early  planted  fruit 
less  subject  to  rot  than  others.  Eai'ly 
Ruby,  whether  planted  early  or  late,  is 
less  subject  to  the  rot  than  any  other 
sort  we  have  tried.  Early  Ruby  is  very 
rough,  but  by  choosing  a  plant,  the  ideal 
of  a  tomato  for  the  desired  purpose,  and 
saving  seed  from  it  only,  a  type  is  easily 
established. 

Cost  of  Marketing  Too  High. 

J.  II.  G.,  Long  Isi.and. — There  is  much 
complaint  because  of  the  extraordi¬ 
narily  low  price  of  vegetables,  fruits  and 
farm  produce  generally.  I  notice  a  dis¬ 
position  to  attribute  it  to  foreign  com¬ 
petition  ;  this  is  absurd,  since  nine-tenths 
of  the  produce  is  of  the  perishable  sorts, 
which  cannot  be  safely  shipped  over  100 
miles.  The  chief  trouble  is  the  cost  of 
tx-ansportation.  Farm  produce  is  not  so 
low  in  price  compared  with  other  goods 
in  the  New  York  market ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  consumer  has  to  pay  as  much  rel¬ 
atively  for  vegetables,  etc. ,  as  he  does 
for  groceries  and  dry  goods.  The  trouble 
is,  that  while  the  price  of  everything 
else  has  gone  away  down,  the  cost  of 
transportation  remains  the  same.  It 
costs,  we  will  say,  $8  to  market  a  load  of 
produce  from  the  truck  farms  of  Long 
Island.  The  entire  load  will,  perhaps, 
not  bring'  over  $25.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that,  at  this  time,  it  costs  one-third  of 
the  gross  selling  price  of  farm  produce, 
such  as  vegetables,  etc.,  to  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  retailer.  This  is  entirely 
too  much.  The  cost  of  marketing  must 


be  reduced,  and  the  producer  must  get  a 
larger  share  of  the  price  paid  by  the 
consumer.  The  truck  farmer  and  his 
customers  must  get  closer  together. 

R.  N.-Y. — How  is  it  to  be  reduced  ? 

Clearing  an  Alder  Swamp. 

C.  P.  A.,  Woodhridge,  Conn. — Some 
six  acres  of  the  best  land  on  the  farm, 
are  reclaimed  alder  swamps.  The  alders 
were  cut  for  firewood  in  August,  and  the 
roots  were  dead  the  next  August,  so  that 
a  team  could  pull  out  a  clump  at  a  time. 
The  roots  were  piled  and  burned,  ditches 
were  dug  from  three  to  four  feet  deep, 
and  with  a  width  of  three  feet  on  the 
bottom  and  four  feet  on  the  top.  Any 
stone  that  a  man  could  lift  with  one 
hand  was  dropped  into  the  ditches,  larger 
ones  sunk  or  carted  off.  The  ditches 
were  filled  to  the  depth  of  18  inches  or 
two  feet  with  these  small  stones ;  one 
foot  of  chopped  cedar  brush  was  put  on 
top,  and  the  whole  covered  with  the 
earth  thrown  out.  What  w?ouldn't  go 
into  the  ditches  was  leveled  down  with 
the  plow  and  harrow  in  preparing  the 
field  for  the  crop.  These  ditches  have 
been  in  use  for  over  30  years,  and  the 
field  has  never  been  wet  since  they  were 
first  put  in.  The  outlets  are  more  or 
less  choked,  but  they  still  keep  the  sur¬ 
face  dry.  The  cost  of  opening  the 
ditches  and  filling  them  in,  did  not  much 
exceed  what  it  would  have  cost  to  cart 
the  loose  stones  away  ;  but  the  point  I 
wish  to  emphasize  is  the  ease  with  which 
the  alders  were  killed.  1  believe  that 
cutting  them  about  August  10  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  will  nearly  always 
prove  effective. 

Lively  Clover;  Keeping  Cabbage. 

E.  W.  B.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — I  sowed 
Crimson  clover  seed  in  my  corn  field 
Saturday  forenoon  ;  the  next  day  at  6 
P.  M.,  it  had  sprouted  so  that  it  showed 
as  I  was  leaning  on  the  lane  fence. 
How  is  that  for  a  starter  ?  Last  fall,  I 
sowed  about  one  acre  on  laud  so  poor 
that  Red  clover  failed  to  grow  ;  the 
center  of  the  piece  winterkilled  and  I 
manured  that  part  and  the  Saturday  be¬ 
fore  Decoration  Day,  I  plowed  the  piece 
(the  clover  being  in  blossom)  and  planted 
to  corn.  At  first,  where  the  manure  was 
spread,  the  corn  was  larger  and  better 
color — to  day  the  clover  part  is  the  best. 

If  cabbag'es  that  have  formed  heads, 
but  are  too  soft  for  market,  are  set  in  a 
freshly  turned  furrow,  heads  up,  and  a 
furrow  turned  on  the  roots  and  stalks 
and  others  set  in  this  furrow  and  again 
others  served  the  same  way  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  dry  leaves  about  six  to  eight 
inches  deep  and  brush  put  on  to  hold 
the  leaves,  the  cabbage  will  grow  in  the 
winter,  and  form  good  heads  for  market 
in  spring. 


Mr.  Thos.  Wilde  of  Herrington, 
Ottawa  County,  Mich.,  sends  us  four 
pears  which,  he  says,  are  seedlings  from 
a  cross  between  the  Duchess  and  Flem¬ 
ish  Beauty  effected  in  the  spring  of  1881. 
The  pear  is  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
large-sized  Seckel,  with  a  green  dotted 
skin,  and  a  dull  red  cheek.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly  juicy,  and  of  the  highest  quality  ; 
that  is,  it  is  a  rich  combination  of  acid¬ 
ity  and  sweetness  which  we  find  in  few 
other  pears — no  other  pears  that  we  are 
aware  of  ripening  at  just  this  season. 
Mr.  Wilde  says  that  the  tree  is  more 
productive  than  either  parent . 

The  Garber  pear  is  one  that  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  had  very  little  to  say  about, 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  not  known 
much  about  it  to  say.  On  September  3, 
Mr.  A.  II.  Griesa,  of  Lawrence,  Kan., 
sent  us  a  single  specimen.  This  is  what 
he  says  : 

Last  spring  you  asked  whether  the  Garber  pear 
had  perfect  flowers.  Yes,  the  flowers  are  very 
large  and  showy,  the  anthers  perfect  and  full  of 


pollen.  By  to-day’s  (September  3)  mail,  I  send 
you  a  sample  of  the  pear  which,  for  cooking  or 
canning,  I  consider  superior  to  most  other  sorts. 
The  tiees  are  more  rapid  growers  than  Keiffer, 
though  less  symmetrical  in  shape.  The  variety 
will  prove  to  be  profitable  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  West. 

The  pear  was  received  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  and  it  so  resembles  the  Idaho  in 
shape  that  we  at  first  mistook  it  for 
that  variety.  It  measures  latitudinally 
just  10 }4  inches;  longitudinally  11  inches, 
being,  therefore,  nearly  round.  The 
fiesli,  however,  about  the  calyx  basin, 
which  is  very  deep,  (three-quarters  of 
an  inch)  is  somewhat  bumpy  like  the 
Keiffer.  The  stem  cavity  is  quite  shal¬ 
low,  the  stem  being  an  inch  in  length. 
On  September  10,  this  pear  was  perfectly 
ripe,  being  of  a  bright  yellow  color  with 
a  few  russet  patches.  In  quality,  it  was 
found  to  be  juicy,  rather  coarse  grained, 
but  still  tender  ;  sub-acid  without  much 
of  the  distinctive  pear  flavor.  No  doubt 
it  would  prove  of  value  for  canning  pur¬ 
poses  . 

Mr.  Griesa  also  sent  us  a  specimen  of 
the  Russian  apple  named  Early  Melon. 
He  prefixes  “  Early”  .to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Melon  which  originated  in 
New  York.  It  seems  that  it  is  in  season 
from  August  till  October,  and  has  proved 
the  most  productive  variety  during  the 
past  six  years,  of  any  in  his  collection. 
It  bore  abundantly  during  two  years 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Out  of  Sorts 

Tired,  weak  and  weary.  If  this  is  your 
condition,  stop  and  think.  You  are  a 
sufferer  from  dyspepsia  and  great  misery 
awaits  you  if  you  do  not  check  it  now. 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  best  medicine 
you  can  take.  It  has  peculiar  power  to 
tone  and  strengthen  the  stomach. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  true  blood  purifier  prominent¬ 
ly  in  the  public  eye  to-day.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 
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ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mount  Hope  Nurseries.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


I  and  found  $1  Grape  Vines  by  mail. 

I  These  prices  make  me  stagger: 

2  Moore’s  Early _ Blue,  two-year _ $0.30 

2  Diamond . White,  “  50 

2  Eaton . Blue.  “  60 

.  2  Niagara . White,  “  30 

2  Brighton . Red,  “  30 
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OCCUO  TIMOTHY. 

WE  BUY.  Send  samples  for  our  bids. 

WE  SELL.  Every  quality.  Our  samples  free. 
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bnimoun  ULU  Vl-n  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford.  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats,  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


NEW  WHEATS. 

Jones’  Wheats  are  giving  the  largest  yields  in  all 
sections.  It  will  pay  you  to  sow  them  this  fall. 
Send  for  descriptive  price  list  to  A.  N.  JONES, 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  formerly  of  Le  Roy,  N  Y. 


SWEET  POTATOES 

all  winter.  Price,  per  barrel,  $2.50,  f.  o.  b. 

.T.  B.  JOHNSON.  Eatontown,  N.  J. 


300,000  PEACH  TREES, 

20.000  Apple,  900.000  Asparagus  Roots.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  Plants.  Twenty-page  Catalogue  FREE. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES,  -  BERLIN,  MD. 


25,000  APPLE  TREES,  8c.  each.  You  can¬ 
not  buy  better  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  (guaranteed 
true  to  name)  than  are  retailing  at  wholesale  prices 
at  G.  B.  Stone's  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Dansville.  N.Y. 
Circulars  free.  Est.  25  years.  Specimen  orchards.  3.000 


Japan  Plums,  Standard 
Pear  and  Peach  Trees. 

The  distinguishing  feature 
Of  our  stock  is  its  superior 
quality.  Stock  grown  at 
Geneva,  N.Y.  1.000,000  Donald 
Elmira  Asparagus  Roots,  all 
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Orchard,  or  anything'  in  the  way  ol'Sniall 
Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs, 
Japan,  Holland  or  other  ISulbs,  write  us 
your  wants  and  we  will  quote  you  low  prices. 
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Price  List  and  Catalogue  Free. 

42nd  Year,  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses, 
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Plant  the  Best  Currants 

WHITE  IMPERIAL  excels  all  others  in  quality 
for  a  flue  table  currant. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  combines  qualities  that 
make  it  the  most  valuable  market  and  table  Red 
Currant  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  For 
prices  apply  to 
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THE  BRANDYWINE 

STRAWBERRY 

has  now  produced  a  full  crop  for  the  sixth  consecutive 
season.  Plants  ready  July  15,  that  with  care  will 
make  a  good  matted  row  for  next  season’s  fruiting. 
For  prices  address  the  originator, 

EDWARD  T.  INGRAM,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


WHERE  IS 
ROGERS? 


Is  the  question  often  asked  by  those  who  still  look  for  Rogers  at  Moores- 
town.  He’s  gone  to  DANSVILLE,  business  and  all.  Don't  forget  it. 
Other  firms  have  catalogues  too.  but  our  little  cat  (“ROGERS’  KITTEN")  tells 
about  Hardy  New  York-grown  trees.  It  is  small,  but  better  a  live  kitten  than 
a  sleepy  cat,  and  back  of  it  is  a  live  man  and  a  big  stock.  Write  to-day  for 

prices.  |SAAC  c  rogers,  Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
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FROM  OUR  rU  I -UnUTVH  PLANTS. 
Plants  and  Vines  of  every  description  and  variety.  All  grown  under  my  own 
supervision.  Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list,  now  ready, 
mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL  N.  Y. 
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Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 
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RURAUSMS — Continued. 

when  all  others  failed.  Being  a  Russian 
variety,  it  will,  no  doubt,  prove  hardy  in 
the  North,  where  it  will  ripen  later, 
probably  in  early  winter.  The  tree  is 
an  early  bearer.  All  other  Russian  kinds 
which  Mr.  Griesa  has  grown,  are  of 
slower  growth,  and  most  of  them, 
planted  at  the  same  time,  have  not  yet 
fruited.  The  apple  sent  to  us  was  of 
perfect  shape,  being  nearly  round, 
though  flattened  at  each  end.  It  meas¬ 
ured  9X  inches  lengthwise  and  10  inches 
around.  The  ground  color  is  green,  and 
one-third  is  covered  with  light  crimson. 
The  flesh  is  nearly  white,  tender,  juicy, 
sub-acid.  Our  judgment  is  that  it  will 
be  prized  chiefly  for  cooking . 

The  Japan  plums  are  prodigious  grow¬ 
ers.  Of  our  own  collection  set  last 
spring.  Hale  (the  “  J  ”  of  the  originator, 
Mr.  Luther  Burbank),  has  made  a  growth 
of  three  feet — not  one  branch,  but  most 
of  the  branches,  we  mean,  have  grown 
three  feet — a  little  more  or  a  little  less. 
Satsuma  and  Burbank  are  close  upon 
the  Hale.  And  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
tornado  which  riddled  the  leaves . 

We  have  no  other  roses  that  are  bloom¬ 
ing  so  freely  at  this  time  as  Clothilde 
Soupert.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  constant 
bloomer . 

We  have  had  the  Minuewaski  black¬ 
berry  since  its  introduction.  The  late 
A.  J.  Cay  wood,  with  whom  it  originated, 
said,  and  no  doubt  believed,  as  he  judged 
the  plants  upon  his  own  place,  that  it 
would  prove  the  grandest  variety  ever 
introduced.  As  it  behaves  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  it  by  no  means  realizes  Mr. 
Caywood’s  high  estimate.  The  canes 
are  quite  hardy,  that  is  hardier  than 
those  of  Lawton,  Ivittatinny,  Wilson  Jr., 
Erie,  Eaily  Cluster,  etc.,  but  they  are 
not  prolific.  The  berries  are  of  the 
largest  size,  jet  black,  never  becoming 
reddish.  The  quality  is  no  better  than 
that  of  the  Lawton ;  the  berry  is  not 
sweet,  even  when  dead  ripe.  If  we  could 
have  a  thoroughly  hardy  Kittatinny 
without  its  readiness  to  rust,  we  would 
ask  for  nothing  more  among  blackber¬ 
ries,  except,  possibly,  fewer  thorns . 

A  plant  of  the  new  spiraea,  Anthony 
Waterer,  was  sent  to  us  by  A.  Blanc,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  is  but  a  foot  high  and 
is  yet  blooming  freely,  the  umbels  of 
flowers  being  of  a  magenta  or  purplish 
red,  which  we  have  never  seen  in  any 
other  variety.  For  this  reason  alone, 
it  is  a  choice  acquisition.  It  is,  except 
as  to  color,  almost  identical  with  Bum- 
aldi,  except  that  the  color  of  the  flowers 
of  the  latter  is  not  so  dark.  Could  we 
have  but  two  spiraeas,  we  know  of  none 
we  would  choose  in  preference  to  An¬ 
thony  Waterer  and  Bumaldi,  though  the 
former  is  said  to  be  only  a  sport  of  the 
latter . 

September  4. — We  find  that  our  Green 
Mountain  grape  vine  is  bearing  a  second 
crop  of  about  six  perfect  bunches  of 
grapes.  The  berries  average  the  size  of 
No.  5  shot.  They  are  growing  upon  the 
laterals  of  canes  of  this  season’s  growth. 
The  injury  sustained  by  the  tornado  is, 
no  doubt,  the  cause  of  this  second  effort 
to  produce  fruit,  which  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  made  until  next  spring.  . . 

Luther  Burbank  sends  us  (September 
4,  received  September  11)  a  plum,  the 
fruit  of  a  seedling  of  the  Satsuma  Japan 
plum.  It  is  of  a  rich,  dark  purple  color. 
It  is  nearly  round,  and  a  little  over  six 
inches  in  circumference.  The  flesh  is 
yellow — purplish  near  the  skin — juicy, 
almost  too  juicy,  very  melting  and  ten¬ 
der,  and  of  a  mild,  pleasant  flavor.  He 
calls  this  October  Purple  which,  he  com¬ 
ments,  is  remarkable  in  being  in  good 
condition  to  eat  from  the  tree  from  Aug¬ 
ust  10  to  October  1.  Mr.  Burbank  sends 
us  another  seedling  of  the  Satsuma,  the 
pollen  parent  of  which  was  the  Robin¬ 
son,  a  variety  of  the  Chickasaw  group. 
This  is  but  a  little  over  one  inch  in 
diameter,  of  an  orange  red  and  crimson 
color,  yellow  flesh  and  of  nearly  the 
same  quality  as  the  October  Purple . 


If  the  Wilder  currant  is  less  acid,  as 
large  as,  and  more  productive  than,  the 
Fay,  as  Mr.  Willard  claims,  then  we 
want  it . 

Mr.  E.  G.  Packard  of  Dover,  Del., 
sends  us  a  sample  of  his  “True  Dela¬ 
ware”  winter  oats  to  try  beside  other 
so-called  winter  oats.  His  crop  the  past 
season  was  1,800  bushels,  by  measure , 
from  a  field  of  27  acres,  weighing  40 
pounds  to  the  measured  bushel.  The 
yield  by  weight  was  2,250  bushels,  or 
about  83  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  win¬ 
ter  was  unusually  severe,  the  mercury 
falling  nearly  to  zero  several  times,  but 
the  oats  were  not  hurt  in  the  least . 

Finally. — The  first  year  the  Colum¬ 
bian  raspberry  plants  fruited,  we  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  they  were  so 
nearly  like  the  Shaffer  that  the  one 
would  well  serve  for  the  other  ;  and 
this  opinion  was  not  materially  changed 
the  second  year  it  fruited,  except  in  the 
one  respect — an  important  one  certainly 
— that  the  Columbian  bid  fair  to  prove 
hardier  than  the  Shaffer.  The  Colum¬ 
bian  did  not  show  its  full  merits  until 
the  past  season.  We  now  believe  the 
variety  to  be  not  only  hardier,  but  more 
productive  and,  in  every  other  way,  at 
least  the  equal  of  the  Shaffer.  And  so 
we  change  our  advice  in  this  wise  :  .  If 
you  have  Shaffer,  you  should  try  the 
Columbian.  If  you  have  neither,  and 
would  like  one  or  the  other,  then  select 
the  Columbian . 

We  shall  certainly  have  occasion  to 
feel  exceedingly  glad  should  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  agitation  of  the  question  end  in 
showing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
variety  of  oats  reliably  hardy  as  far 
north  as  New  York,  or  even  farther 
north.  There  may  be  varieties  hardier 
than  the  kind  which  passed  last  winter 
in  perfect  safety  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
and  which  has  been  named  by  the  farmer 
who  sent  us  the  sample,  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  winter  oats.  To  test  this,  we 
have  received  small  quantities  from  the 
following  individuals  or  firms  : 

1.  Winter  Turf  from  J.  C.  Vaughan, 
of  Chicago,  Ill. 

2.  Winter  oats  from  T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons, 
Richmond,  Va. 

3.  Winter  oats  from  Malilon  Sager, 
Orangeville,  Pa. 

4.  True  Winter  Delaware  from  E.  G. 
Packard,  Dover,  Del. 

5.  Winter  oats  from  W.  II.  Maule, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

We  have  received  notification  that  two 
other  samples  were  sent,  one  from  the 
Huntington  Seed  Company,  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  the  other  from  the  Brown 
Seed  Company,  of  Wyoming,  Del.  ;  but 
these  have  failed  to  reach  us  (September 
9).  The  others  were  sown  upon  rather 
poor  sandy-loam  soil,  the  plots  selected 
being  without  any  protection  from  any 
quarter . 

We  have  also  (August  27)  sown  R.  N.-Y. 
winter  oats  and  Crimson  clover  together, 
and  for  the  fourth  year  Crimson  clover 
alone . 

Could  we  have  all  the  good  qualities 
of  the  best  kinds  of  gooseberries  with 
spineless  branches,  the  popular  varieties 
of  to-day  would  soon  be  discarded. 
Letellier  &  Son,  of  Caen,  France,  are 
advertising  a  “  New  Spineless  Goose¬ 
berry”  in  the  English  papers.  In  the 
London  Garden,  the  advertisement  claims 
that  it  is  “  spineless,  of  robust  growth, 
large  red  fruit  of  the  best  quality,  and 
the  bushes  are  extremely  prolific.”  Wm. 
Rushborth,  of  Hunslet,  Leeds,  England, 
will  supply  a  colored  plate,  complete 
history,  etc.,  of  this  new  spineless  goose¬ 
berry . . 

Sagiialin  began  to  bloom  August  25, 
the  plants  having  been  spring  set.  The 
flowers  are  small,  white  and  borne  in 
panicles.  There  is  not  much  odor  to 
them,  and  we  have  not  observed  that 
bees  are  fond  of  them. 

Cuspidatum  began  to  bear  its  second 
crop  of  flowers  about  August  25.  These 
are  borne  more  in  clusters  of  spike-like 
racemes,  the  individual  flower  smaller. 


ARMSTRONG  &  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 

New  York. 
BEYMER-BATTMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS- CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI, 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL, 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 

SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
ULSTER, 

New  York. 
UNION,  “ 


Taking 

it  for  granted  that  you  want  to  get  the  best 
results  in  painting,  you  will  have  to  use 
Pure  White  Lead  to  obtain  them.  There 
are  many  mixtures  branded  “White  Lead,” 
“  Pure  White  Lead,”  etc.,  which  contain 
little,  if  any,  White  Lead,  but  are  principally 
barytes,  which  is  of  little  value,  if  not  worth¬ 
less.  To  be  sure,  accept  only  a  genuine 
brand  (see  list). 

If  you  want  any  shade  of  color,  tint  the  White  Lead  with  National 
Lead  Co.’s  tinting  colors,  prepared  expressly  for  this  purpose.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  these  colors  is  the  ease  with  which  they  are  used  and  the  exact¬ 
ness  with  which  the  desired  shade  i .  obtained.  For  particulars  send  for 
pamphlet,  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


IT  WILL  PAY  Yours 

with  “  DISSTON  ”  on  It.  It  will  hold 
the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  with¬ 
out  illlng  than  other  saws,  thereby 
saving  In  labor  and  cost  of  files.  Thoy 
are  made  of  the  best  quality  crucible 
cast  steel,  and  are  Fully  Warranted. 


Of  FOB  SALE  BY  Aid,  DEALERS. 

Send  for  Hand  Book,  mailed  Tree, 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


13  Years  on 
the  Market. 

Improved 
for  1895. 

SPREADS  any  kind  of  manure  In  any 
quantity  to  the  acre  and  does  It  better 
than  hand  work,  even  if  a  man  spends 
ten  hours  on  what  the  machine  will  do  in 
two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  that  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  f  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Luncent  and  oldest  inanuluctui-em  of  manure  spreader*  lu  the  world. 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  38.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


METAL 
WHEEL 

for  your 

WAGONS. 

Any  size  you  want,  20 
to  56  in.  high.  Tires  1 
to  8  m.wide— hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  Haves 
Cost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
hogs,  &c.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Oatl’g  free.  Address 
EnPIRE  MFC.  CO., 
Quincy,  111. 


Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon 


Width  of  Tire,  6  In. 

Height  of  Bolster,  30  in, 

,Ui\Special  Introductory 
Prices 

In  Neui  Territory. 

This  is  just  tub  Wagon  fob  your  Farm, 
whether  it  be  wet,  sandy  or  sidehill.  It  will 
cost  you  nothing  to  investigate.  Send  ad¬ 
dress,  name  of  county  and  this  paper.  If  you 
wish  agency,  ask  for  it.  We  will  send  you'a 
book  of  photographic  views,  showing  how 
this  wagon  is  used  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  We  can  furnish  you  with  the  best 
metal  wheels  at  the  lowest  prices  for  your 
old  farm  wagons. 

Write  to  FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO. 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


POTATO  DIGGER 

A  16-page  pamphletfree 
Mention  this  paper. 


HOOVER,  PROUT  &  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG.C0.  No. 4  MainSt. 

Mt.  Q I  lead,  Ohio. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y 


PEASE’S  SORTING  MACHINE 


For  Potatoes, 
Apples,  Onions,  Etc. 

Will  save  you  time  and 
labor  and  reduce  ex¬ 
pense  50  per  cent. 
Capacity,  100  Bushels 
per  hour. 

Great  Durability. 
Every  Machine 

Warranted. 
Also  Wire  and  Fork 
Scoops. 


Send  for  circular  and  testimonials  to 


F. 


B.  PEASE, 


510  S.  Clinton  St., 
ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours.  For  gas  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  9 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines  tools,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc  Free 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron,0< 


FRUIT  EVAPORATORS. 

The  43TNA  PNEUMATIC  has.  In  competition 
with  other  Evaporators,  excelled  them  all  In  quantity 
and  efficiency.  Cataloaites  Free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 

Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATORS 

I  II  U  I  I  and  CIDER  MILLS 

..I  "  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and 
Most  Reliable  on  the  market.  Catalogue  free. 
WM.  STAHL  EVA I’O RATO R  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

U  THU  /'U  A  AJrpU”  For  family  use.  Cheapest  i/a  the 
1 11L  ulvfUf  uLU  1narket.  $8,  $5  and  $8.  Circular 
EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  S.  5th  St.,  1’hila.,  Pa 


E 


VAPORATtNG  FRUIT 


Complete  rigs  for 


work  Mid  big  prom* 


rigs  ft 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Box  107,  Way oeiteMk  V*. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8 Vi  marks,  or  10lA  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 

able  4,0  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1895. 


Last  call  !  as  the  auctioneer  says,  on  that  sub¬ 
scription  contest.  As  you  will  see  on  page  (556,  the 
past  week  has  added  but  little  to  the  size  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  clubs.  Some  men  need  only  an  opportunity. 
Here  it  is  !  Embrace  it.  There  is  a  chance  for  $50  in 
such  a  hug.  You  may,  if  you  like,  telegraph  us  Mon¬ 
day  night,  September  30,  how  many  names  you  have 
secured.  They  will  all  be  counted  ! 

O 

We  would  like  very  much  to  have  you  send  us  that 
statement  about  the  feeding  of  your  poultry.  It  will 
help  us  all  to  have  a  wide  range  of  such  feeding  to 
make  up  an  average  from.  Let’s  cooperate  in  this. 

G 

The  R.  N.-Y.  claims  that  it  will  not  cost  $5  more  to 
raise  a  grade  steer  to  the  fattening  age,  than  it  will  to 
raise  a  “scrub.”  If  that  is  so,  then  that  Kansas  feed¬ 
ing  experiment  teaches  a  good  lesson  in  economy. 
Are  we  not  right  about  this  difference  in  cost  ? 

© 

It  was  stated  two  weeks  ago  as  an  argument  against 
cooking  feed,  that  a  high  temperature  made  the 
“  muscle-makers”  less  soluble.  Really  the  feeds  most 
commonly  cooked,  are  coarse  fodder  or  vegetables  not 
rich  in  muscle-makers  at  all.  The  chief  advantage 
seems  to  be  mechanical — the  cooking  softens  the 
fodder  so  that  the  stock  eat  it  more  readily,  while  a 
little  grain  cooked  with  it,  adds  a  desired  flavor. 

G 

Wiiat’s  the  matter  with  skim-milk — that  is,  when  it 
sails  under  its  true  colors  ?  In  many  cases,  it  is  more 
wholesome  than  whole  milk,  and  is  recommended  by 
physicians.  Then,  too,  it  can  be  sold  at  a  low  price, 
and  many  who  could  not  purchase  whole  milk  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  could  afford  a  full  supply  of 
the  skimmed  article.  Yet  it  cannot  legally  be  sold  in 
this  State  without  a  special  dispensation  !  While  the 
sale  of  milk  from  which  any  part  of  the  cream  has 
been  removed,  is  all  wrong  when  it  is  sold  as  pure, 
whole  milk,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  dishonesty  of 
some  dealers  has  rendered  such  a  law  necessary. 
Innocent  parties  must  suffer  because  of  the  misdeeds 
of  others. 

G 

Last  week,  The  R.  N.-Y.  spoke  again  of  the  war 
for  pure  milk  in  this  city,  of  the  efforts  of  the  City 
Board  of  Health,  and  of  the  work  that  should  be  done 
by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  inspecting  the 
milk  at  the  source  of  supply.  The  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  says,  with  regard  to  the  appar¬ 
ent  lack  of  activity  in  this  direction,  that  the  work  is 
being  -done,  but  that  it  does  not  show  because,  on 
account  of  a  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  it  is  compulsory  for  every  State  official 
to  prosecute  through  the  office  of  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  that  this  cuts  him  off  from  receiving  the 
same  assistance  accorded  the  city  health  officials.  He 
says  further,  that  while  the  City  Health  Board  can 
draw  on  the  city  for  funds  at  any  time,  the  State 
Department  can  use  only  what  is  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature.  That  while  the  City  Health  Board  has 
been  specially  active  only  since  the  agitation  through 
the  public  press,  the  State  Department  has  been  active 
for  the  past  10  years,  and  during  that  time  has  prose¬ 
cuted  more  than  1,000  cases.  That  there  are  about 
1,000  stations  in  the  State  from  which  an  average  of 
20  cans  of  milk  are  shipped  daily,  and  that,  as  the  law 
requires  the  presence  of  two  inspectors  when  milk  or 
any  other  article  of  food  is  tested,  more  than  2,000 
men  would  be  required  for  the  milk  business  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  all  the  other  things  that  the  Depart¬ 


ment  must  watch  over.  It  is  manifestly  impossible 
for  -the  Department  to  cover  all  the  ground  all  the 
time  with  its  present  limited  appropriation.  He  con¬ 
siders  the  present  legal  standard  a  high  one,  and  says 
that  efforts  will  be  made  by  dairymen  the  coming 
winter  to  have  it  lowered.  He  is  opposed  to  the  sale 
of  skim-milk  which  has  been  permitted  by  the  city 
authorities  in  special  cases.  While  the  Board  of 
Health  says  that  it  has  found  no  boracic  acid,  the 
State  Department  has  found  several  cases  where  it 
had  been  used.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  somebody 
will  be  surprised  when  the  cases  now  on  hand  are 
prosecuted.  There  seems  to  be  a  spirit  of  antagonism 
between  the  city  and  State  officials,  and  if  this  result 
in  stimulating  each  to  greater  activity,  it’s  well  so  ; 
but  if  time  and  strength  are  frittered  away,  it  is  to  be 
deplored. 

G 

The  “scrubs”  rather  beat  the  “pure  bloods”  in  that 
Kansas  feeding  experiment,  if  you  count  the  real  cost 
of  each.  The  scrubs  had  the  advantage — they  had 
been  bred  for  that  sort  of  treatment.  Suppose  the 
feeder  were  to  say,  “These  Short-horns  ate  more  than 
the  scrubs,  to  be  sure,  but  they  also  made  more 
manure  and,  if  you  put  the  right  value  on  that,  they 
will  come  in  ahead  !”  Now  that  is  just  what  a  good 
many  farmers  have  been  telling  themselves.  By 
putting  a  high  valuation  on  the  manure,  they  think 
that  they  figure  out  a  profit  on  old-time  stock  feeding. 
They  go  on  paying  their  hard-earned  dollars,  year 
after  year,  in  order  to  have  the  fun  of  deceiving  them¬ 
selves.  It  doesn’t  pay.  Keep  stock  that  pay  a  profit, 
or  don’t  keep  any. 

G 

The  farmer  stood  by  the  fence  looking  at  the  well- 
shocked  corn  crop,  when  a  shrill  voice  broke  in  upon 
his  ear.  “Good  day,  Mr.  Farmer ;  I’m  glad  you  are 
here,  as  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you.  My  name  is 
Corn  Stalk — I’m  an  old  friend  of  yours.  You  cut  me 
in  good  shape,  and  shocked  me  up  in  such  a  way  that 
it  didn’t  shock  my  nerves  a  bit.  I  field  cured,  I  do, 
and  I  don’t  want  to  get  sick.  There’s  a  bad  season  of 
rain  and  frost  ahead  of  us.  It  just  takes  the  pluck 
all  out  of  me  to  think  of  getting  soaked  and  frozen. 
Some  folks  think  all  I’m  good  for  is  to  raise  an  ear. 
That’s  wrong.  I  can  refer  you  to  hundreds  of  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  millions  of  live  stock  to  prove  that  the 
ear  doesn’t  contain  as  much  real  food  as  there  is  in 
the  stalk  and  leaf.  There’s  the  dinner  horn,  and  I 
know  you’re  hungry  ;  but  I  must  say  this  :  Get  me 
under  cover  as  soon  as  I  am  dry.  Husk  me  out  and 
then  get  me  out  of  the  wet.  Don’t  let  the  rain  reign 
over  you.  I  can’t  win  any  prizes  when  I’m  weather¬ 
beaten.  I  want  a  roof  over  my  head,  and  I  want  it 
bad.  Good  day,  sir  !” 

G 

Last  spring  The  R.  N.-Y.  illustrated  and  described 
the  Norman  breed  of  cattle,  an  importation  of  which 
had  been  made  into  this  country.  Dr.  Salmon,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  at  Washington,  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Secretary  Morton,  as  to  the 
advisability  of  importing  them,  says  that  they  would 
undoubtedly  be  imported  in  larger  numbers  but  for 
the  danger  of  introducing  contagious  diseases  with 
them.  He  says  that  only  recently  have  the  depart¬ 
ments  in  France,  where  these  cattle  are  bred,  been 
declared  free  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  districts  are  still  most  seriously  infected  with  that 
disease.  The  Norman  district  is  also  infected  with 
foot  and  mouth  disease  and  anthrax,  according  to 
official  reports.  In  regard  to  the  prevalence  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  in  France,  Dr.  Salmon  quotes  from  a 
French  paper  which  says  that  the  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  alarmed  at  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in  all  the 
cattle  raising  districts,  and  has  issued  instructions  to 
all  the  health  officers  in  the  various  departments  fix¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  owners  for 
cattle  killed. 

G 

Wiiat  is  to  be  the  market  effect  of  the  great  whole¬ 
sale  fruit  growing  enterprises  that  are  springing  up 
throughout  the  land  ?  That  great  peach  orchard  in 
Georgia  is  an  example  of  what  is  being  done  in  this 
line.  In  Kansas,  are  great  aiiple  orchards  that  will 
produce  in  full  bearing  at  least  500  car-loads  of  fruit. 
T.  V.  Munson  tells  us  of  a  section  in  Texas  where 
grapes  may  be  grown  to  perfection  at  very  low  cost. 
California  pear  growers  are  shipping  their  fruit  to 
London.  It  is  the  great  development  in  railroad 
transportation  that  has  made  great  concerns  possible. 
California  pears  are  sent  in  cold  storage  to  New  York 
— a  journey  of  6 %  days.  In  40  minutes  a  car-load  of 
fruit  is  emptied  into  the  steamer’s  refrigerator.  It  is 
carried  to  Southampton  and  then  sent  to  London.  Of 
course  this  fruit  is  picked  green.  The  fact  that  it  can 
be  sent  so  far,  shows  how  transportation  has  been  im¬ 
proved.  Without  these  improved  facilities  for  ship¬ 
ping  his  goods,  the  large  grower,  far  away  from  the 
market,  could  not  utilize  his  other  advantages,  of 


cheap  land,  fertilizers  and  labor.  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  to  occupy  more  of  these  cheap,  distant 
lands  in  this  wholesale  way.  The  small  grower  can¬ 
not  compete  with  the  large  one  so  far  from  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  nearer  to  the  consumer  he  will  still  command 
the  best  of  the  trade. 

G 

As  autumn  draws  on,  each  succeeding  year  sees  an 
increasing  number  of  strangers  in  the  city — many  of 
them  evidently  from  the  country,  and  all  intent  on 
seeing  the  new  and  strange  sights  which  abound  on 
every  hand.  They  are  encountered  everywhere,  and 
are  evidently  making  the  most  of  new  opportunities, 
and  new  experiences.  They  may  be  distinguished  at 
a  glance,  but  they  are  not  of  that  “  hayseed”  class  so 
often  portrayed  by  some  extremely  verdant  writers 
in  the  city  papers.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  intelli¬ 
gent  in  appearance,  usually  well  dressed — better  than 
the  average  city  man,  and  have  a  prosperous,  well-fed 
appearance  that  betokens,  at  least,  tolerable  success 
in  life.  In  former  times — not  so  many  years  ago, 
either — the  farmer  who  took  a  trip  to  the  city,  was  a 
rarity.  But  times  have  changed,  and  people  have 
changed  with  them.  Railroads  encourage  the  travel 
habit  by  offering  special  rates  at  certain  seasons,  and 
some  of  them  run  great  excursions  at  much  reduced 
rates.  This  is  good.  It  is  good  for  the  city  people  to 
go  to  the  country,  and  good  lor  the  country  people  to 
come  to  the  city.  They  become  better  acquainted, 
and  a  mutual  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences 
cannot  but  be  helpful  to  both.  But  a  visit  to  the  city 
by  most  farmers  will  increase  the  love  for  the  old 
farm,  and  the  devotion  to  the  free,  untrammeled 
country  life. 

G 

BREVITIES. 

“Nursery  stock!”  “  Nursery  stock!” 

That’s  what  you  hold  in  your  arms  when  you  rock 
That  little  baby  of  yours  to  and  fro, 

When  off  to  dreamland  you  want  her  to  go. 

“  Nursery  stock?”  Little  seedling  is  she. 

Life’s  shade  and  sunshine  will  certainly  be 
Ruled  by  the  bud  or  the  graft  that  you  place 
Into  her  life;  you  will  find  there  a  trace 
Of  your  behavior,  your  meanness  and  sin; 

Good  and  bad  influence  both  will  creep  in. 

Daily  example  of  husband  and  wife 
Start  off  the  course  of  that  vreak  little  life. 

“Nursery  stock!”  Better  bud  from  this  hour, 

So  that  her  fruit  won’t  be  puckered  and  sour. 

A  brake  beats  a  break. 

Don’t  feed  so  much  hay. 

The  “still”  changes  rye  into  riot. 

The  moulting  hen  lives  in  a  shed. 

You  can  pick  ills  out  of  “  pickles.” 

No  success  without  love  of  the  work. 

Procrastination  is  the  Old  Nick  of  time. 

Endless  questions  often  make  a  why’d  tire. 

Are  the  buff  breeds  of  poultry  crossed  with  bluff  ? 

Who  ever  saw  a  selfish  man  saw  off  his  own  fault  ? 

A  hen  can  climb  a  woven  wire  fence  if  she  wants  to. 

A  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  dishorning— see  page  659. 

The  yard  dog  is  seldom  “bark  bound”  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger. 

We  are  picking  ears  from  Crosby  sweet  corn  that  was  planted 
July  8. 

A  hearty  laugh  contains  the  oil  to  grease  the  hinge  made  stiff 
by  toil. 

By  all  means  let’s  have  more  about  that  device  for  washing — 
page  653. 

The  first  thing  they  did  to  those  Kansas  steers  was  to  cut  their 
horns  off. 

Barbed  wire  goes  up  in  price  while  the  animals  it  is  to  control 
go  down.  That  won’t  do. 

A  hoe  is  a  simple  tool,  but  how  many  hired  men  know  how  to 
use  it  to  the  best  advantage? 

A  scrub  animal  is  good  enough  for  the  scrub  man  who  gives 
only  scrub  care  and  scrub  feed. 

Bone,  sinew  and  brains — a  complete  fertilizer  for  success. 
Capital  would  help  the  mixture. 

Don’t  crow— even  when  you  get  “out  of  the  woods.”  Imitate 
some  nobler  thing  than  a  rooster. 

Which  of  your  hens  start  laying  first  after  their  moult?  You 
want  these  early  birds  for  breeders. 

In  making  your  platform,  just  put  in  this  plank  :  “  I’ll  stand  by 
the  right  though  they  call  me  a  crank.” 

Better  brush  up  your  memory  of  the  terms  used  iD  last  year’s 
“  Balanced  Ration.”  We  shall  get  at  it  again  ere  long. 

It’s  a  mighty  poor  way  to  dignify  agriculture  to  put  its  name 
on  a  fair,  and  then  pack  it  with  “snide”  shows  and  fakes  ! 

There  are  good  points  in  that  poultry  article— page  653.  Patron¬ 
ize  the  butcher  who  can’t  sell  all  his  meat — if  you  want  a  bargain. 

Our  potted  Parker  Earle  strawberries,  set  out  September  3,  are 
thriving.  The  late  rains  came  just  right  for  them.  We  want  a 
quart  from  each  vine  next  spring. 

The  work  of  building  that  retarding  room  at  the  Geneva,  (N.  Y.) 
Experiment  Station,  has  been  put  under  contract.  We  look  for 
some  helpful  experiments  from  that. 

“  Who,  by  taking  thought,  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature?” 
The  literary  thief  who  steals  the  thoughts  of  others  and  pads 
them  with  words,  comes  nearest  to  it. 

Your  growing  crops  will  not  become  D  mented  for  lack  of  nitro¬ 
gen  within  their  reach,  if  down  below,  the  barnyard  is  C  mented 
a  crust  that  chokes  the  bottom  of  the  leach  ! 

“  Muttonize”  is  the  latest  word  in  sheep  breeding.  It  means 
the  introduction  of  the  blood  of  meat-growing  sheep  into  the  wool 
flocks.  Let’s  “muttonize”  the  frauds  who  have  long  pulled  wool 
over  the  farmer’s  eyes. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  "A  GEORGIA  PEACH." 

Tue  R.  N.-Y’s  interesting-  articles  on  “  A  Georgia 
Peach  ”  will  make  an  exellent  advertising-  circular  for 
the  real  estate  agent,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you 
are  planting  thorns  in  many  a  man's  pillow.  The 
tendency  of  such  a  write-up,  even  when  accompanied 
by  proper  cautions  and  warnings,  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  widely-copied  accounts  of  the  success  of  one 
man  at  Denison,  Tex.,  or  the  Van  Buren,  Ark.  straw¬ 
berry  culture,  or  the  Missouri  Olden  Fruit  Farm.  A 
few  men  do  well  ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  many 
who  unavailingly  regret  their  going  South. 

A  man  in  the  North,  we  will  suppose,  has  $2,000. 
Where  he  lives  the  winters  are  cold,  and,  while  he  has 
a  comfortable  home,  he  is  not  getting  on  as  he  desires. 
He  reads  these  glowing  accounts  of  fruit-growing  in 
the  South.  Discontent  gets  hold  of  him,  and,  as  fire 
starts  up  in  his  bones,  gives  him  no  rest,  with  the 
result  that  he  finally  reaches  the  land  of  “  wonderful 
possibilities.”  He  buys  land  and  plants  trees.  At 
first,  his  letters  home  are  “  one  sweet  song.”  The  de¬ 
lightful  winters,  the  mocking  birds,  the  strange  ways 
of  the  people  and  their  unconventional  life,  are 
charmingly  pictured.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year 
his  capital  is  all  invested  or  used  up,  and  there  is  no 
return.  He  now  sees  that  for  general  farming  his 
land  has  but  little  value,  and  he  must  wait  four  or 
five  years  for  fruit.  If  he  can  hold  out  for  this  time, 
his  fruit  commands  no  price  at  home,  and  the  markets 
are  too  far  away  for  profit,  unless  he  can  ship  by  the 
car-load.  Churches  and  schools  are  there,  but,  some¬ 
how,  his  family  do  not  like  them,  and  all  are  bitterly 
homesick.  The  old-time  energy  can  be  kept  up  only 
by  big  doses  of  bitters  or  quinine  ;  the  mocking  bird’s 
song  has  lost  its  charm,  and  the  man  cannot  get  away. 
The  rich  may  do  as  they  please — a  few  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  loss  does  not  affect  them.  But  the  man  of  small 
means  will  do  well  to  look  on  the  Georgia  peach 
orchard  as  he  looks  on  a  picture  of  Venice — without 
intending  to  buy  the  city.  A.  j.  berger. 

Indiana. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  not  going  to  advise  any  one  to  sell 
out  and  go  South  into  the  peach  business,  without  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  country.  The  chief  object 
in  writing  these  articles  was  not  to  boom  Georgia  as  a 
fruit  country,  but  to  show  our  readers  where  the 
Southern  fruit  comes  from.  The  business  is  well 
under  way,  and  the  exact  facts  about  it  ought  not  to 
harm  any  one.  As  Mr.  Hale  tells  us  this  week,  the 
tendency  is  for  the  business  to  settle  into  the  hands 
of  large  corporations  which  have  the  capital  and  skill 
needed  to  do  a  wholesale  business.  The  small  grower 
cannot,  at  present,  compete  with  these  large  com¬ 
panies.  He  is  too  far  from  market,  and  it  will  take 
him  too  long  to  fill  a  car  with  fruit.  If  a  farmer 
asked  our  advice  about  going  South,  we  would  say, 
“  Don’t  sell  out  the  home  farm  and  invest  it  all  in 
southern  land.  Go  and  rent  a  southern  farm  and  live 
on  it  a  few  years  before  you  invest  all  you  have  in  it. 
The  chances  are  at  least  even,  that  in  the  end  you 
will  be  glad  to  come  back  to  the  old  place  !”  We 
would  give  the  same  advice  to  the  Southern  farmer 
who  spoke  of  coming  North.  There  are  many  north¬ 
ern  farmers  who  have  some  money  to  spare.  They 
might  buy  a  southern  farm  and  thus  have  two  homes — 
suited  to  the  season.  One  of  the  boys  might  run  the 
Southern  end  or  the  older  people  might  spend  the 
cold  weather  there.  We  know  several  families  who 
are  doing  this  successfully  and  happily. 


GETTING  THE  GLASS  GARDEN  READY. 

Our  work  under  glass  consists  in  growing  lettuce, 
parsley  and  Turnip  radishes  for  winter  crops,  and 
cucumber  and  egg  plant  through  the  late  spring  and 
summer.  We  commence  clearing  our  houses  out  about 
the  middle  of  August,  preparatory  to  the  winter  cam¬ 
paign.  Commencing  with  the  house  having  the  most 
exhausted  cucumber  vines,  we  clean  everything  right 
out — vines,  trellises,  soil,  manure,  and  all  right  down 
to  the  bare  benches  and,  likewise,  under  the  benches. 
Then  we  go  carefully  over  the  steam  pipes,  noting 
any  possible  leaks,  seeing  that  the  valves  all  work 
nicely  and  are  properly  packed.  If  the  boiler  has  not 
been  attended  to  before,  we  go  over  that,  rebuilding 
any  brick  work  that  may  have  been  displaced  by  the 
year’s  work,  cleaning  out  the  lime,  and  repainting 
the  exposed  iron  work.  Next  the  water  pipes  must 
be  attended  to,  and  any  changes  made  that  make  for 
convenience.  We  have  found  that  hydrants  in  every 
aisle,  and  short  pieces  of  hose  are  much  more  con¬ 
venient  than  the  hundred  or  more  feet  of  hose  we 
dragged  around  when  new  at  the  business. 

When  we  first  built,  we  were  under  the  impression 
that,  to  make  a  greenhouse  profitable,  every  inch  pos¬ 
sible  must  be  used  in  bed  space,  and  the  space  for 
aisles  and  wall  protection  was  very  grudgingly  be¬ 
stowed.  But  stern  experience  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  has  demonstrated  to  us  that  a  wise  liberality 


is  as  essential  in  space  as  in  other  matters.  The  space 
between  the  beds  and  the  wall  should  be  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot  wide,  the  more  exposed  the  wall  the 
greater  the  space  for  the  warm  air  to  rise  and  form  a 
blanket  between  the  cold  wind  and  the  tender  plants. 
And  the  green  things  show  their  gratitude  by  swell¬ 
ing  and  growing  until  we  get  nearly  a-third  more  crop 
on  a  quarter  less  space. 

The  benches  should  be  thoroughly  coated  with  a 
whitewash  made  of  equal  parts  of  stone  lime  and  water 
lime.  Above  the  benches,  we  whitewash  everything 
but  the  sash  bars  with  stone  lime.  The  sash  bars  are 
painted  inside  and  out  with  white  lead  in  which 
enough  blue  is  put  to  make  the  color  clear  white. 
Then  the  glass  is  carefully  gone  over,  missing  or 
broken  panes  put  in,  all  the  leaks  and  doubtful  spots 
cemented  with  white  lead  and  sand.  The  walls  are 
examined  for  any  places  where  Jack  Frost  might  sneak 
in,  and  everything  made  tight  against  the  enemy  that 
is  sure  to  come. 

As  soon  as  a  house  is  finished  and  pronounced  tight, 
we  on  leaving  our  work  at  night,  put  in  a  big  smudge 
of  tobacco  stems  following  up  with  two  more  smudges 
before  setting  a  crop.  This  year  we  shall  add  sulphur 
smudges  so  as  to  get  ahead  of  the  mildew  as  well  as 
the  bugs.  By  using  two  smudges  a  week  after  the 
crop  is  set,  we  have  entirely  avoided  the  green  tty. 
Many  of  the  best  growers  at  Grand  Rapids  use  tobacco 
dust  to  keep  down  the  tty,  but  it  is  so  hard  to  remove 
when  the  lettuce  is  ready  for  market,  that  we  do  not 
favor  it. 

Each  fall  in  g-etting  ready  for  the  winter  campaign, 
we  study  how  we  can  improve  our  plants  and  accom¬ 
plish  the  most  results  with  the  least  outlay  of  capital 
and  labor.  Last  fall,  we  dug  coal  pits  surrounding 
our  boiler  pits,  in  such  shape  that  we  could  store  a 
large  car-load  of  coal  within  shoveling  distance  of  our 
furnace  door.  The  study  for  constant  improvement 
is  what  gives  zest  to  the  gardenex-’s  life.  While  we 
are  in  a  sense  partners  with  Nature,  still  we  are 
also  always  at  war  with  her,  fighting  her  fierce,  cold 
winds  and  still  colder  nights,  with  fire  and  breast- 
works  ;  her  teeming  millions  of  insect  life  with  pow- 
dex-s,  washes  and  smudges,  and  her  other  millions  of 
misplaced  plants,  called  weeds,  with  hoes,  rakes  and 
back  aches. 

We  fill  the  benches  with  our  sandiest  garden  soil — 
two-thirds  gai-den  soil,  and  one-third  fresh  horse 
manure.  Rotted  manure  is  too  slow  for  us  ;  there  is 
always  some  tendency  to  damp  off  with  fresh  manure, 
but  the  ci’ops  ai*e  wonderful  that  spring  from  it.  We 
cater  almost  entirely  to  our  local  market,  shipping 
only  our  surplus  ;  but  we  find  the  same  conditions  ex¬ 
isting  all  over.  Previous  to  New  Years,  the  market 
is  slow  and  has  to  be  coaxed  and  wheedled  into  buy¬ 
ing  ;  but  as  the  days  get  longer,  and  the  sun  shines 
stronger,  the  mouth  of  the  market  for  green  stuff 
opens  wider  and  wider,  till  March  and  first  half  of 
April  make  us  hustle  to  keep  the  supply  going.  Then 
the  hotbed  stuff  commences  to  come,  and  by  June  1, 
the  call  is  over.  w.  u.  woodhams. 

Kalamazoo  County,  Mich. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Cheap  Poultry  Food. — We  often  read  in  poultry, 
and  agricultural  papers  also,  advice  to  the  effect  that 
we  should  not  feed  hens  that  have  a  free  range,  much 
feed  in  the  summer.  1  was  feeding  my  hens  lightly, 
bran  and  shorts  mixed  with  water  for  a  morning  feed, 
meat  of  some  kind  at  noon  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  a  good  feed  of  oats  at  night.  I  had  30  hens,  and 
got  three  to  seven  eggs  per  day.  I  started  feeding 
wheat,  two-thirds  the  bulk  that  I  did  of  oats ;  the 
eggs  were  up  to  12  to  15  in  a  very  few  days.  I  gauge 
the  feed  by  the  actions  of  the  hens  ;  if  they  become 
broody,  I  decrease  the  feed.  I  find  a  beef  pluck  or 
lights  the  cheapest  to  supply  animal  food  for  laying 
hens  ;  I  pay  10  cents  for  one.  By  going  to  a  butcher 
with  rather  a  poor  custom,  a  person  can  usually  get  a 
lot  of  good  chicken  meat  for  a  small  sum  ;  I  often  get 
a-half  bushel  for  five  or  ten  cents.  I  boil  this  and 
mix  the  soft  feed  with  the  soup.  A  poultry  boy. 

Blackwell,  Ont. 

Some  Kansas  Windbreaks. — The  cottonwood,  wal¬ 
nut,  box  elder  and  Osage  orange,  often  grown  for 
windbx-eaks,  in  the  country,  are  vex-y  bad  neighbors 
to  orchard,  vineyard  or  garden.  Their  greedy  roots 
reach  out  to  a  surprising  distance.  Planted  far 
enough  away,  they  will  do  ;  but  when  large,  they 
“  kill  the  ground”  for  three  or  four  x-ods  on  every  side. 
The  seedling  peach  makes  an  excellent  windbreak, 
and  its  x’oots  do  not  want  the  whole  earth  ;  so  it  may 
be  set  within  a  rod  or  two-of  the  plants  it  is  to  protect. 
When  winter  spares  its  fruit  buds,  it  gives  a  good 
deal  of  very  good  fruit,  our  summers  being  well  suited 
to  the  peach.  It  grows  rapidly,  thick  and  tall  enough. 
Seedsmen  will  furnish  the  seeds  ;  or  perhaps  one  can 
get  them  in  the  neighborhood.  Bury  them  three  or 
four  inches  in  the  ground,  over  winter,  that  freezing 


may  open  the  shells.  Plant  early  in  spring,  carefully 
cracking  with  a  hammer  any  shells  not  open. 

I  think  it  far  better  to  plant  the  seeds  where  the 
trees  are  to  stand  ;  but  they  may  be  ti-ansplanted  at 
one  year  old.  Plant  five  or  six  feet  apart  in  the  row, 
or,  better,  in  several  rows,  breaking  joints,  as  a  mason 
would  say,  eight  feet  in  the  row,  and  rows  far  enough 
apart  to  admit  the  team  and  cultivator.  Keep  the 
gi*oxxnd  clean  and  mellow  for  two  or  three  years,  at 
least. 

Plum  and  cherry  make  very  good  windbreaks.  The 
wild  plum  and  the  Morello  cherry  stand  the  hot  winds 
very  well  ;  they  are  proof  against  the  cold  snaps  of 
winter,  and  the  fruit,  as  it  grows  here,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised.  Sprouts  from  the  roots  are  easily 
kept  down  with  a  sharp  hoe.  K.  K.  H. 

Salina,  Kan. 

Washing  by  Steam. — A  Presbyterian  minister  here 
has  constructed  a  rig  which  he  works  with  his  horse, 
and  it  is  a  grand  success.  I  intend  making  one  on  the 
same  principle  to  run  by  steam,  as  I  have  an  engine 
and  use  steam  from  the  boiler  to  heat  water  and  steam 
clothes,  which  makes  the  washing  much  easier  and 
better.  We  know,  for  we  tested  it  last  winter.  I  had  a 
pipe  from  the  boiler,  and  a  steam  hose  on  the  end. 
We  put  water,  soap  and  cotton  clothes  in  the  boiler, 
and  turned  on  the  steam.  There  was  not  much  wash¬ 
ing  to  do  afterwards  ;  but  this  method  will  not  do  for 
woolen  clothes.  By  the  aid  of  the  minister’s  device, 
washing  will  be  a  small  matter.  As  the  minister  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  I  can  get  him  to  give  you  a  description 
of  his  rig,  if  you  wish.  It  i-eally  is  a  success  ;  those 
having  steam  power  can  wash  on  the  same  day  they 
ax-e  chopping  grain,  running  the  cutting  box,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind.  j.  D.  F. 

Watford,  Ont. 

It.  N.-Y. — Let’s  have  it,  by  all  means.  Anything 
that  keeps  people  clean  should  be  well  advertised. 


THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Other  bulletins  of  more  or  less  general  interest  are  : 

Arkansas  (Fayetteville),  No.  37,  on  Grasses  and  Clovers. 

Louisiana  (Audubon-  Park),  No.  37.  Wludrowed  vs.  Standing 
Canes  (sugar). 

Maryland  (College  Park),  No.  34,  Commercial  Fertilizers;  and 
No.  35,  Experiments  with  Grain  Hay. 

Arizona  (Tucson)  No.  14,  Scale  Insects  In  Arizona. 

The  15th  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  (New 
Brunswick),  contains  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  matter.  The 
work  done  by  Prof.  Voorhees  in  studying  the  chemistry  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  and  food  stuffs,  is  of  great  value  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  feeding  animals  or  plants.  Prof.  Smith’s  report  on  entomology, 
and  Dr.  Ilalsted’s  studies  of  the  diseases  of  plants  are  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  fully  illustrated.  This  report  should  have  a  wide 
circulation. 

Bulletin  98,  from  the  Cornell  Station  (Ithaca)  is  on  Cherries. 
It  is  by  Prof.  Bailey.  It  (lives  the  whole  story  of  cherry  culture 
with  excellent  Illustrations  of  the  different  varieties.  One  beauty 
of  Prof.  Bailey's  bulletins  is  that  he  goes  to  the  orchards  of  busi¬ 
ness  growers  for  his  facts.  There  is  no  reasoning  from  the  results 
obtained  from  a  single  tree.  In  this  bulletin,  we  have  a  consensus 
of  opinion  from  the  best  authorities.  It  will  well  repay  any  grower 
to  read  this  bulletin  carefully. 

The  North  Carolina  Station  (Raleigh)  issues  three  bulletins  on 
dairy  work.  No.  113  gives  the  details  of  testing  milk  and  fully  ex¬ 
plains  how  to  do  it.  No.  114  gives  results  of  the  tests  of  dairy  imple¬ 
ments  and  practices,  showing  how  various  separators  and  cream¬ 
ers  handled  milk  or  cream.  No.  116  gives  milk  records  and  tests 
made  at  the  Station  farm.  The  bulletin  gives  an  excellent  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  changes  in  a  cow’s  milk  that  are  due  to  changes  in 
treatment.  These  bulletins  are  excellent  for  those  who  wish  to 
learn  the  science  of  dairying.  Another  bulletin  from  this  Station 
is  115,  which  contains  answers  to  many  questions  which  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  North  Carolina  have  asked  of  the  Station. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Clarkson,  Tivoli,  N.  Y.,  is  offering  some  of  his  young 
prize-winner,  Duroc-Jersey  pigs  for  sale.  Mr.  Clarkson’s  stock 
of  both  pigs  and  Jerseys  seems  always  to  give  satisfaction. 

Kemp  &  Burpee  Manufacturing  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
have  just  issued  a  new  and  nicely  illustrated  catalogue  of  their 
manure  spreader.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  one  who  applies  for  it. 
Get  one. 

Mu.  Isaac  Rogers  has  removed  his  nursery  interests  from 
Moorestown,  N.  J.,  to  Dansville,  N.  Y.  He  is  in  a  favorable 
location  for  this  industry.  His  fall  price  list  will  be  sent  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

The  Carman  peach  has  been  already  described  and  illustrated 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  Stubenrauch  Fruit  Company,  Mexia.  Tex., 
need  a  few  more  reliable  men  to  propagate  this  peach.  Write 
them  for  particulars. 

Smiths  <fe  Powell  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  offer  for  sale  100  of 
the  descendants  of  Clothilde,  the  cow  with  a  milk  record  of  26,021 
pounds  2  ounces  a  year,  and  a  butter  record  of  28  pounds  2(4 
ounces  in  a  week.  ’Tisn’t  every  day  you  have  a  chance  to  buy 
such  stock.  Better  write  them  for  prices. 

The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Company.  Painesville,  O.,  issue  a  cata¬ 
logue  (No.  3)  of  hardy  bulbs  of  all  kinds  for  fall  planting;  all 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds  for  fall  sowing;  winter  blooming  and 
ornamental  plants,  azaleas,  begonias,  cyclamens,  crotons,  car¬ 
nations,  cactus,  ferns,  palms,  roses  for  winter  flowering,  hardy 
perennials,  ornamental  shrubs,  vines,  large  and  small  fruits  of 
all  kinds. 

The  Star  feed  grinder  is  one  of  the  effective,  practical  machines 
that  assist  in  the  economy  of  farm  work.  Simply  constructed,  yet 
strong  and  powerful,  and  with  improvements  added,  it  now  has  a 
capacity  of  12  to  Zt>  bushels  of  ear  corn  per  hour.  It  grinds  dry  or 
damp  corn,  as  well  as  all  small  grains,  as  fine  or  as  coarse  as  may 
be  desired.  It  is  sold  on  trial,  so  confident  are  the  manufacturers 
that  it  will  do  all  they  claim  for  it.  It  is  made  by  the  Starr  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  63  to  69  N.  Street,  Lexington.  O.  They  send 
catalogue  on  application. 


A  DOUBLE  DELUSION. 

“  What  a  lovely  dolly,  dear  Flossie,”  I  said, 

“  I  am  sure  that  she  came  from  France! 

Does  she  shut  her  eyes  when  you  put  her  to  bed  ? 
Can  she  walk  and  talk  and  dance  ?  ” 

“  Hush!  ”  murmured  softly  my  brown-eyed  pet, 
She  might  hear  you,  don’t  you  see  ? 

She  doesn’t  know  she’s  a  dollie  yet, 

But  she  s’poses  she’s  folks  like  me.” 

— Louise  Manning  Hodgkins  in  Youth's  Companion. 


Tiik  panorama  of  “fashions”  still 
moves  on,  but  at  a  slower  pace  ;  for  so 
many  of  the  audience  of  women  have 
other  and  more  important  matters  to 
which  they  prefer  to  give  some  atten¬ 
tion.  The  feverish  haste  to  be  off  with 
the  old  and  on  with  the  new,  is  only  a 
characteristic  of  empty  heads  and  idle 
hands,  and  these  are  no  longer  considered 
the  crowning  graces  of  woman.  Yet 
most  of  us  wish  to  take  a  peep  at  the 
fashions  twice  a  year.  And  a  majority 
of  us  look  at  the  season’s  display  from 
our  own  standpoints,  with  our  own  small 
pocketbooks  in  hand.  We  shall  give 
some  fashion  notes  and  hints  which  we 
wish  to  make  practical  as  well  as  pleas¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  it  will  help  us  to  give  the 
advice  most  wanted,  if  the  readers  will 
send  in  some  of  the  questions  they  wish 
answered.  _ _ 

A  FARMER’S  WIFE. 

“  1\  /TARRY  a  farmer!  Alice  Morrill 
lYx  are  you  crazy  ?”  Alice  laughed 
gayly,  as  she  packed  away  the  books 
from  her  desk  in  the  country  schoolhouse 
at  Shelbyville.  It  was  the  close  of  the 
spring  term,  and  her  friend,  Amy  How¬ 
ard,  had  been  visiting  the  school,  and 
now  waited  to  accompany  the  teacher  to 
her  home  in  the  village. 

“  So  you  think  I  wouldn’t  make  an 
ideal  farmer’s  wife  !  John  does,  though,” 
and  a  tender  smile  rested  on  her  lips,  as 
Alice  thought  of  the  stalwart  young 
farmer  who  had  wooed  and  won  her. 

“  Why,  Alice,”  said  Amy  earnestly,  “I 
don’t  believe  you  know  anything  at  all 
about  the  hard  life  a  farmer’s  wife  leads, 
especially  when  both  men  and  women 
ase  used  to  working  as  the  Wagners  do. 
Excuse  me,  dear,  but  John  Wagner  comes 
from  a  family  which  has  the  name  of 
being  the  hardest  workers,  and  greatest 
savers  in  the  town  where  they  live.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Alice  gravely;  “1 
know  all  that,  Amy,  and  I’ve  counted 
the  cost ;  but  1  believe  in  John’s  love  for 
me,  and  I’ve  told  him  all  about  my  inex¬ 
perience,  and  I’m  sure  I  can  get  along 
nicely.  But  let  us  walk  home,  and  I 
will  tell  you  our  plans.” 

These  girls  were  old  and  firm  friends, 
and  as  they  walked  toward  the  village, 
an  observer  would  notice  the  bright,  res¬ 
olute  face,  and  sprightly  walk  of  the 
young  teacher,  and  the  almost  anxious 
expression  on  the  face  of  her  companion. 

“You  see,”  continued  Alice,  “since 
John  and  I  have  been  engaged,  we  have 
talked  over  our  future  prospects  a  great 
deal,  and  he  agrees  with  me,  that 
farmers  must  use  their  brains  more,  and 
save  much  useless  drudgery,  besides 
making  their  occupation  more  enjoyable; 
so  we  are  both  reading  and  studying 
everything  we  can  find,  that  we  think 
will  help  us.” 

“  But,  Alice,  how  can  you  follow  any 
other  but  the  old  way,  if  you  are  to  live 
with  John’s  people  ?.” 

“Oh,  we  are  not  going  to  live  with 
them!  You  see,  John  is  going  to  buy 
some  of  his  father’s  land,  and  there  is  a 
small  house  across  the  road  where  we 
are  to  live.” 

“  Well,  that’s  better,”  answered  Amy  ; 

“  but  I  know  you’ll  hate,  the  work,  and 
wish  that  you  were  back  in  town.” 

“  Well,”  laughed  Alice,  as  she  bade 
her  friend  good-bye.  “  I  ll  report  in  a 
year,  and  we’ll  see.” 

The  wedding  was  not  to  be  till  the 
following  February,  and  all  summer  and 


fall,  Alice  spent  in  getting  ready  to  be  a 
farmer’s  wife.  She  made  sheets  and 
pillow  cases,  quilts  and  comfortables  ; 
hemmed  towels  and  table  linen  ;  made 
herself  some  neat  gingham  dresses,  and 
long  aprons,  in  the  good  old  fashioned 
way.  When  she  was  married,  her  friends 
gave  her  pretty  china  and  glass  ware, 
some  substantial  silver  and  pretty 
pictures.  Uncle  Isaac  Morrill  gave  a 
Cooley  creamer,  and  an  unknown  friend 
sent  a  barrel  churn. 

John  and  his  wife  spent  a  couple  of 
weeks  visiting  friends,  and  then  took 
possession  of  their  little  farm  to  begin 
work  in  earnest.  While  spending  a  few 
days  in  a  town  of  some  size,  they  at¬ 
tended  a  farmers’  institute,  where  several 
prominent  men  gave  lectures  on  various 
subjects  connected  with  the  farm.  There 
Alice  learned  the  best  method  of  making 
butter,  and  raising  chickens,  while  John 
listened  to  discussions  on  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  ways  of  feeding  stock,  using  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  kindred  topics. 

John’s  mother  and  father  said  that  the 
children  never  would  succeed  the  way 
they  started.  “  Why,  John,”  said  his 
mother,  “Alice  cannot  make  butter  fit 
to  eat  in  that  new-fangled  way.  Not 
work  it  but  once  !  The  buttermilk  will 
stay  in,  and  the  butter  won’t  keep;”  and 
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skin  of  any  delicate  person,  young  or 
old.  There  are  cuticles  tough  enough  to 
stand  it,  but  this  pachydermis  quality 
belongs  to  very  few  people. 

“  The  skin  should  be  dried  by  patting 
and  pressure  with  a  very  soft  towel. 
Persian  towels  are  to  sensitive  skins 
simply  abominations.  I  have  a  great 
many  patients  who  cannot  use  cotton 
toweling  in  any  form,  as  the  cotton  is 
not  sufficiently  absorbent.  Turkish 
toweling  makes  excellent  bath-robes, 
scrub-cloths  and  dusters,  provided  it  is 
washed  often  enough,  and  there  its 
utility  ought  to  stop,  for  it  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  in  contact  with  the  skin  merely  as  a 
towel.  When  the  baby  is  washed  and 
dried,  a  gentle  patting  with  a  warm  hand 
is  the  perfection  of  method  to  create  a 
delightful  glow  upon  the  surface.  The 
skin  is  made  up  of  millions  of  little 
pores,  and  the  rasping  and  scraping  back 
and  forth  that  is  recommended  by  some 
careless  persons,  means  nothing  more  or 
less  than  roughening  up  the  skin  and 
closing  these  pores,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  opened  by  the  washing.  Indeed, 
that  is  precisely  what  washing  is  for. 
And  what  is  the  benefit  when  immedi¬ 
ately  there  is  a  scratching  up  of  the  skin, 
breaking  it  up  into  tiny  particles,  which 
at  once  fall  into  the  pores  and  clog  them? 


is  dangerous,  and  almost  inevitably 
warps  a  naturally  sweet  disposition  into 
something  ungainly  and  unlovely.” 
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A  SWIMMING  LESSON.  Fig.  207. 

From  Harper’s  Round  Table. 


John's  father  said,  “Not  sow  grain? 
Why,  man,  I’ve  always  raised  wheat  on 
that  land,  and  it  can  be  done  again.” 

John  laughed,  and  invited  his  parents 
to  wait  a  year  before  judging,  a.  n.  s. 

C To  be  continued.) 


CRUELTY  TO  BABIES. 

“  T  TOOK  up  a  household  paper  the 

A  other  day,”  said  a  sensible  old 
doctor,  who  is  always  saying  instructive 
things,  “  and  laid  it  down  with  a  feeling 
of  profound  disgust  at  some  of  the  rub¬ 
bish  I  read  in  it,”  says  the  New  York 
Ledger.  “Among  other  things,  there  was 
an  injunction,  emphatic,  italicized  and 
underlined,  to  the  effect  that  the  young 
mother  who  would  keep  her  baby 
healthy,  must  under  no  circumstances 
neglect  to  give  it  the  most  thorough 
rubbing  with  a  towel  after  every  bath. 
Now,  every  woman  of  sense  ought  to 
know  that  a  thorough  rubbing  with  a 
towel,  as  it  is  generally  applied  by  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  incompetent  young  moth¬ 
ers  and  nurses,  . is  little  less  than  torture 
to  the  delicate  skin  of  the  baby.  I  have 
seen  children  with  chronic  eczema  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  detestable  and  dangerous 
practice. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  towel  should 
never  be  used  to  rub  the  surface  of  the 


A  brisk  patting,  on  the  contrary,  brings 
the  blood  to  the  surface  and  acts  as  a 
tonic  to  the  skin. 

“  There  are  many  persons  who  find  it 
of  great  advantage  to  take  a  cold  dash 
after  the  scrubbing  is  finished,  then 
wrap  themselves  in  a  sheet — linen,  if 
possible — and  lie  down  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  with  a  blanket  cover  over  them. 
The  skin  almost  immediately  absorbs 
the  water  and  is  greatly  benefited 
thereby. 

“  Babies  can  be  educated  to  enjoy  a 
cold  or  cool  bath.  One  youngster,  who 
was  exceedingly  hard  to  manage  at  first, 
grew  to  a  condition  of  screaming  en¬ 
thusiasm  when  he  was  allowed  to  float 
some  rubber  dolls  and  balls  around  in 
the  bath.  His  dread  of  watei’  was  en¬ 
tirely  removed  in  this  way.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning,  the  bath  was  just  warm  enough 
to  be  comfortable  ;  then  the  temperature 
was  gradually  lowered  until  he  would 
endure  the  splash  of  almost  cold  water 
with  the  greatest  delight.  He  beat  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  his  rubber 
babies  until  he  was  spattered  from  head 
to  foot. 

“  This  is  a  much  better  way  to  manage 
a  timid  child  than  to  attempt  either 
force  or  argument.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  that  children  should  be  disci¬ 
plined,  but  pressure  on  certain  natures 


TO  CURE  RENNET. 

WE  have  received  but  one  reply  to 
our  request  for  information  ; 
but  rather  than  delay  further,  we  give 
the  instructions  received  together  with 
the  following  taken  from  an  article  on 
cheesemaking  in  The  Housekeeper  : 

For  the  rennet,  one  should  secure  the 
stomach  of  a  young  calf  that  has  been 
allowed  no  food  save  its  mother’s  milk. 
The  calf  should  not  be  over  five  weeks 
old  when  it  is  killed.  When  the  rennet 
is  removed  by  the  butcher,  it  should  be 
immediately  emptied  of  curd,  rubbed 
with  dry  salt  and  placed  where  it  will 
dry  quickly.  Repeat  the  rubbing  fre¬ 
quently,  and  when  dry  put  the  rennet  in 
a  tight  box  in  a  dry  place,  for  it  is  ready 
to  be  used  at  any  time.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  will  ever  spoil  if  treated  in  this 
manner.  When  preparing  a  rennet, 
never  wash  or  soak  it,  as  that  would  cer¬ 
tainly  spoil  it. 

On  the  evening  before  the  rennet  is 
to  be  used,  cut  from  the  dried  rennet  a 
piece  containing  about  six  square  inches, 
and  place  it  in  a  cupful  of  warm  water. 
In  the  morning,  strain  the  new  milk, 
place  it  on  the  stove,  and  when  it  regis¬ 
ters  at  the  cheese  mark  (88  degrees),  re¬ 
move  from  the  fire  and  put  in  the  care¬ 
fully  strained  water  in  which  the  rennet 
has  been  soaked  and  rubbed.  As  it  is 
turned  in,  stir  the  milk  with  a  long 
wooden  paddle  in  a  soft,  rolling  way 
until  all  is  well  mixed,  then  cover  with 
a  cloth  and  leave  alone  for  about  20 
minutes.  Now  try  it.  If  it  is  a  soft 
curd,  vepr  much  like  custard,  it  is  all 
right. 

* 

We  will  suppose  that  all  know  that 
rennet  is  the  stomach  of  a  veal  calf, 
salted  and  dried.  The  contents  of  the 
stomach  must  be  washed  and  freed  from 
all  foreign  matter,  being  careful  not  to 
let  it  stand  in  water  any  length  of  time. 
Then  take  a  forked  stick,  stretch  the 
stomach  on  that,  then  in  the  bag  thus 
formed,  place  the  curds  from  the  stom¬ 
ach  and  one  coffee-cupful  of  rock  salt, 
rubbing  fine  salt  on  the  outside  ;  then 
hang  it  up  to  dry.  When  wanted  for 
use,  cut  off  a  piece  one  inch  square  to 
curdle  one  pint  of  milk,  letting  it  soak 
overnight,  as  time  is  necessary  to  dra  w 
out  all  the  strength.  mbs.  d.  l.  b. 


THE  VALUE  OF  FRUIT. 

FRUIT,  as  a  food  and  medicine,  is  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Harry  Benjafield,  M.  B., 
in  Popular  Science  Monthly  : 

Good  ripe  fruits  contain  a  large  amount 
of  sugar  in  a  very  easily  digestible  form. 
This  sugar  forms  a  light  nourishment, 
which,  in  conjunction  with  bread,  rice, 
etc.,  forms  a  food  especially  suitable  for 
the  warm  colonies ;  and  when  eaten 
with,  say,  milk  or  milk  and  eggs,  the 
whole  forms  the  most  perfect  and  easily 
digestible  food  imaginable.  For  stomachs 
capable  of  digesting  it,  fruit  eaten  with 
pastry  forms  a  perfect  nourishment  ;  but 
I  prefer  my  cooked  fruit  covered  with 
rice  and  milk  or  custard.  I  received  a 
book  lately  written  by  a  medical  man 
advising  people  to  live  entirely  on  fruits 
and  nuts.  1  am  not  prepared  to  go  so 
fax- — by  the  way,  he  allowed  some  meat 
to  be  taken  with  it — for,  although  1  look 
upon  fruit  as  an  excellent  food,  yet  I 
look  upon  it  more  as  a  necessary  adjunct 
than  as  a  perfect  food  of  itself.  Why 
for  ages  have  people  eaten  apple  sauce 
with  their  roast  goose  and  sucking  pig  ? 
Simply  because  the  acids  and  peptones 
in  the  fruit  assist  in  digesting  the  fats  so 
abundant  in  this  kind  of  food.  For  the 
same  reason,  at  the  end  of  a  heavy  din¬ 
ner  we  eat  our  cooked  fruits,  and  when 
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we  want  their  digestive  action  even 
more  developed,  we  take  them  after  din¬ 
ner  in  their  natural,  uncooked  state  as 
dessert.  In  the  past  ages,  instinct  has 
taught  men  to  do  this  ;  to-day,  science 
tells  them  why  they  did  it,  and  this 
same  science  tells  us  that  fruit  should  be 
eaten  as  an  aid  to  digestion  of  other 
foods  much  more  than  it  is  now.  Culti¬ 
vated  fruits  such  as  apples,  pears,  cher¬ 
ries,  strawberries,  grapes,  etc.,  contain 
by  analysis,  very  similar  proportions  of 
the  same  ingredients,  which  are  about 
eight  per  cent  of  grape  sugar,  three  per 
cent  of  peptones,  one  per  cent  of  malic 
and  other  acids,  and  one  per  cent  of 
flesh-forming  albuminoids,  with  over 
80  per  cent  of  water.  Digestion  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  action  of  pepsin  in  the 
food,  which  is  greatly  aided  by  the  acids 
of  the  stomach.  Fats  are  digested  by 
these  acids  and  the  bile  from  the  liver. 
Now,  the  acids  and  peptones  in  fruit 
peculiarly  assist  the  acids  of  the  stomach. 
Only  lately  even  royalty  has  been  taking 
lemon  juice  in  tea  instead  of  sugar,  and 
lemon  juice  has  been  prescribed  largely 
by  physicians  to  help  weak  digestion, 
simply  because  these  acids  exist  very 
abundantly  in  the  lemon. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

T  n  e  Stay-at-Homk  Again.  —  The 
woman  who  holds  herself  aloof  from 
society — who  never  goes  anywhere  (and 
rather  prides  herself  upon  it)  moves  in  a 
very  narrow  orbit  and  has  the  smallest 
possible  influence  in  her  neighborhood. 
It  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  consequence  to 
herself  and  to  her  children,  if  she  has 
any,  as  people  at  large  care  very  little 
for  individuals  who  are  wx’apped  up 
within  themselves.  The  basis  of  pre¬ 
ferred  stay-at-homeism  is  selfishness  ox- 
conceit — so  x  etimes  indolence.  It  seldom 
rests  upon  a  generous  or  noble  reason. 
It  is  quite  soon  enough  to  be  shut  in 
when  one  is  obliged  to  be  from  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  while  health  and  strength 
endure,  it  vastly  enlax-ges  the  horizon 
of  life  to  meet  people  in  a  social,  sympa¬ 
thetic  way,  to  discuss  current  events,  to 
exchange  opinions  on  all  sorts  of  things, 
trivial  though  they  may  be.  Social 
plans  should  as  much  enter  in„o  one’s 
ai-rangen*«*its  as  the  paying  of  a  mort¬ 
gage.  One  might  as  well  be  a  dead  dog 
under  a  rail  as  a  half-alive  mummy  at 
home.  m.  w.  F. 

Taking  Children  to  Town. — A  farmer 
of  my  acquaintance  living  over  100  miles 
fi-om  Chicago,  allowed  two  of  his  sons, 
lads  of  12  and  13  yeax-s,  to  leave  school 
and  go  with  him  to  that  city  to  attend  a 
fat  stock  show.  They  were  gone  a  week, 
and  used  their  time  to  good  advantage. 
Bright  and  active,  they  understood  all 
they  saw,  and  enjoyed  everything  in¬ 
tensely,  especially  the  show  of  stock  ; 
that  was  in  their  line,  and  they  felt 
themselves  to  belong  to  the  busy,  bust¬ 
ling  woi-ld  around  them.  Their  enthusi¬ 
asm  was  unbounded  over  the  various 
grades  of  cattle,  their  weight,  names 
and  pedigrees  ;  the  construction  of  the 
stockyards,  all  was  like  a  revelation  to 
them.  They  were  more  thoroughly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  farm  and  all  its  belongings 
from  that  time  on.  The  father  thought 
the  trip  worth  several  terms  of  school  to 
them,  as  a  mere  matter  of  education. 

All  the  winter,  and  long  afterwards, 
the  amusing  incidents  of  their  journey 
were  discussed  with  enjoyment  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  The 
Christmas  gifts  they  had  purchased  for 
the  coming  holidays,  were  gloated  over 
in  seci-et,  and  a  new  and  interesting  ex¬ 
perience  had  come  into  their  lives.  Often 
on  winter  evenings  when  the  milking 
was  done,  they  came  into  the  kitchen 
with  their  lanterns  lighted,  and  would 
swing  them  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  sing  out  the  names  of  the  different 
stations  they  had  passed  through,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  bx-akemen  whose 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  childx-en 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


voices  had  amused  them  so  much.  It 
was  a  very  successful  trip,  for  both 
pleasure  and  profit.  aunt  racuel. 

Good  Government.— It  is  cui-ious,  even 
if  too  humiliating  to  be  amusing,  to  hear 
the  people  under  a  representative  gov¬ 
ernment  like  ours,  speak  of  the  govern- 
ment  as  being  “  bad,  corrupt,  incom¬ 
petent,  etc.,”  as  though  it  were  a  coneex-n 
apart  from  themselves,  whether  the  gov¬ 
ernment  referred  to  is  local  or  national. 
Any  representative  government  under 
which  we  live  as  citizens,  is  simply  an 
expression  of  ourselves,  of  our  averaged 
goodness  or  badness,  as  the  i-esult  may 
be  ;  and  as  people  generally  get  what 
they  very  much  desire  to  have,  their 
government  could  genei-ally  be  made  at 
least  to  approximate  to  their  ideals  if 
they  only  made  use  of  the  means  within 
their  power  to  compass  their  ends.  That 
this  can  be  done,  even  against  tremend- 
ous  odds,  was  exemplified  in  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Tammany  in  New  Yox-k  City. 
But  to  stay  away  from  primaries,  to  take 
no  active  and  px-onounced  part  in  reform¬ 
ing  abuses,  or  advancing  improved  meth¬ 
ods,  and  then  sitting  in  a  cushioned  chair 
at  home  and  gi-owling  because  affairs  are 
so  bad,  never  yet  made  good  government. 
When  the  people  of  a  neighboi-hood  per¬ 
mit  men  to  be  elected — or  even  so  much 
as  nominated — for  school  directors,  who 
hardly  know  B  from  broomstick,  illiter¬ 
ate,  ill-bx-ed,  antediluvian  beings,  hardly 
fit  to  direct  a  henyard,  let  alone  the 
public  school,  they  might  as  well  expect 
to  have  intelligent  educational  ovei’- 
sight  out  of  such  dix-ectorship,  as  to  ex¬ 
pect  maple  sugar  fx-om  tomato  juice. 
Schools,  churches,  towns,  cities,  merely 
represent  the  people — ourselves — and  if 
the  i-esult  is  bad,  let  us  take  the  matter 
home  and  give  oui-selves  an  ovei-hauling; 
in  99  cases  out  of  100,  every  shortcoming 
of  which  we  complain  will  be  found,  in 
mof-e  or  less  degree,  inside  our  own  in¬ 
dividual  skins.  MARY  wager-fisher. 

RECIPES  FOR  COOKING  OKRA. 

HAVING  a  request  for  methods  of 
pi  eparing  okra  or  gumbo  for  the 
table,  we  give  the  following  fx-om  Mrs. 
Borer’s  Cook  Book  : 

Boiled  Okra. — Wash  one  quart  of 
young  white  okra  well  in  cold  water, 
put  into  a  poi-celain-lined  or  granite 
kettle  (an  iron  kettle  discolors  the  okx-a) 
with  a  half-pint  of  water  and  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt.  Cover  the  kettle  and  simmer 
gently  30  minutes;  then  add  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  one  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar,  and  pepper,  and  more  salt  if 
necessary,  boil  up  once  and  serve. 

With  Tomatoes. — Wash  one  quart  of 
okra,  and  cut  in  thin  slices.  Peel  one 
pint  of  tomatoes,  and  cut  in  slices.  Put 
both  in  a  porcelain-lined  or  gi'anite 
kettle,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  cover 
the  kettle,  and  simmer  gently  for  a  half- 
hour  ;  then  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  pepper,  and  more  salt  if 
necessary. 

With  Rice. — Wash  one  quart  of  okra 
and  cut  in  thin  slices.  Cut  half  a  pound 
of  ham  into  dice  and  fry  it  until  brown. 
Peel  and  cut  one  pint  of  tomatoes,  put 
them  into  a  porcelain-lined  or  granite 
kettle  with  the  oki’a,  one  pint  of  stock, 
one  red  pepper,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and 
one  onion  cut  in  slices  ;  cover  the  kettle 
and  simmer  gently  for  a  half-hour. 


and  soak  20  minutes,  cut  them  in  slices 
and  add  them  to  the  soup.  Simmer 
gently  one  hour  ;  then  add  six  tomatoes, 
pared  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
one-half  cup  of  rice.  Boil  half  an  hour 
longer,  season  and  serve. 

PEN  POTPOURRI. 

O,  happy  is  the  human  soul, 

Amid  this  world  of  sin, 

That  never  sees  the  dreary  wreck 
Of  what  it  might  have  been. 

j.  w.  BAIiKKK. 

. . .  .Amos  R.  Wells  in  the  Golden  Rule: 
“  A  fault  in  a  father  gets  to  be  a  sin  in 
his  child.  A  nick  in  the  rule  is  a  notch 
in  the  line.” 

. . .  .Pascal  :  “  There  is  light  enough  for 
those  whose  sincere  wish  is  to  see ; 
and  darkness  enough  to  confound  those 
of  an  opposite  disposition.” 

....  Branded  Matthews  in  Harper’s 
Weekly  :  “  There  is  no  place  in  the 
world  wliere  those  who  go  out  to  shear 
are  as  likely  to  come  home  shorn  as  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  nowhere  is  the 
wind  less  tempered  to  a  shorn  lamb.” 

. . .  .General  Lew  Wallace  :  “There  is 
absolutely  nothing  immodest  about 
bloomers.  It  is  mei-ely  their  present 
oddity  of  appearance  that  excites  com¬ 
ment.  Why,  in  the  Tyrol  all  the  women 
wear  skirts  coming  just  to  the  knee,  and 
no  one,  not  even  an  entii’e  stranger,  looks 
askance.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rubai.  New-Yobker. 


Sick 

Or  Bilious 
Headache 
Cured  by  Taking 


m 


Cathartic  Pills 

Awarded 

Medal  and  Diploma 
At  World’s  Fair. 

Ask  your  Druggist  for  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 


And  STEREOPTICONS,  all  uluuirai,. 

every  subject  I  r  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS,  etc 

Qjp'/i  profitable  btutintes  jor  a  man,  with  a  email  capital.  A!  -  , 
Lanterns  tor  Home  Amusement.  *2»J5  page  Catalogue.  Jk<. 

MCALLISTER,  Mfg.  0[,ticiau,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


It  Pays 

to  use  Vacuum  Leather  Oil  on  harness 
and  shoes.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or 
shoe-store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a 
gallon  ;  book  “  How  to  Take  Care  of 
Leather,”  and  swob,  both  free;  use 
enough  to  lind  out ;  if  you  don’t  like  it, 
take  the  can  back  and  get  the  whole  of 
your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LS  €★★★★★★ 

^CHAUTAUQUA* 

C  (LiterISidfic)  Reading  Circle  c 

THE  AMERICAN  YEAR  j 

A  systematic  course  in  American  politics, 

C  industry,  and  literature,  illustrating  the  ^ 
Development  of  National  Life. 

£  Why  not  supplement  your  desultory  read-  £ 
ing  by  a  well-defined  course  for  the  coming 

★  winter?  Chautauqua  offers  a  practical,  A 
comprehensive  plan.  ^ 

★  JOHN  H.  VINCENT.  Dept.  17.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  ★ 
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IF  YOU  WANT  TO 


buy  a  Buggy,  Surrey, 
Road  or  SpringWagon. 


send  to  us  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  We  have  all 
styles.  Our  vehicles  are  first-class,  and  prices  BIGHT. 

Kalamazoo  Buckboard  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


iMPLETE 


ATALOGUE 

I  OF  GUNS  AND 

SPORTING  GOODS 


NOW  READY. 

UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICES. 

SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  COPY. 

E.  C.  MEACHAM  ARMS  CO.,  st.jlouis, 


RA,L  LANDS 
ROAD 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150,000  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS.  They  are  also  largely 
interested  in,  and  call  especial  attention  to  the  000,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi, 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississipp 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  induce 
ments  and  facilities  offered  to  go  to  and  examine 
these  lands  both  In  Southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
•‘Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss.  For  further  description, 
map  and  any  information,  address  or  call  upon 
K.  I*.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Pars  Row. 
Chicago,  Hi.;  or.  G.  W.  MCGINNIS,  Assistant  Land 
Commissioner,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


■■A  DIRTY  SHIRT  « 

j  m  «  a tor  H  ■  %.  1  H  all  SV  I  is  a  good  test  for  u  washing  -  //.  i 

Si  machine.  TcrrlfPn  Perfect  Wa„liliig  Mu.-lilne  makes  it  spotless.  Washes  ^  \NzZfry7l  > 

}  quickly,  easily  and  without  injury,  everything  from  the  tlimlest  lace  to  the  bulkiest  1 

3  bed  covers.  Machines  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale  price.  Mold  .wider  it  positive  guuruntce.  II  1 

"  ISig  Money  for  Agents.  For  terms,  exclusive  territory  and  prices  write  'V  1  T  > 

“■  PORTLAND  MPC,  CO.,  Box  14.  Portland,  Mich.  ^  > 

'  ****************  * 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  IMP’D  SEWING  MACHINE. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  an  article  that  we  can  so  heartily  indorse  as  we  can 
this  sewing  machine.  There  are  two  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  and  we  know  that  no  better  machine  is  made  at  any  price.  No 


While  this  cooks,  wash  and  boil  one  cup 
of  rice.  When  the  okra  is  done,  add  the 
salt,  pepper  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
dry  sassafras  leaves  (called  fil6e),  let  it 
boil  up  once,  and  serve  with  the  rice 
around  the  dish. 

Gumbo  Soup. — Cut  up  a  chicken  as  for 
fricassee  ;  cut  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  ham  into  squares  and  one  onion  into 
slices.  Roll  the  chicken  in  flour  and 
brown  it  in  one  tablespoonful  of  butter. 
Then  put  into  a  soup  kettle  with  the 
ham,  onion,  a  bay  leaf  and  water.  Place 
it  on  a  moderate  tire,  and  bring  it  slowly 
to  a  boil,  skimming  carefully.  Simmer 
gently  45  minutes.  In  the  meantime 
cover  1%  pint  of  okras  with  cold  water 


reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  pay  $45  or 
$50  for  a  machine.  This  machine  is  war¬ 
ranted  and  guaranteed  in  every  way.  We 
shall  send  it  on  20  days’  trial,  and  if  not 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  we  shall  take  it 
hack  and  return  the  money.  It  has  all  the 
attachments,  and  is  warranted  for  10  years. 
High  arm,  oak  or  walnut  woodwoi-k,  and 
five  drawers.  As  it  is  a  staple  machine, 
new  parts  may  he  secured  at  any  time  if 
needed.  A  complete  set  of  attachments  and 
instruction  book  accompany  each  machine 
Price  delivex’ed,  east  of  Rocky  Mountains, 
$19.50,  or  with  one  year’s  subsei-iption,  $20  ; 
or  we  will  send  it,  freight  paid,  and  a  club 
of  10  new  yearly  subscriptions  for  $25. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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in  nevcn  prizes,  trill  he  paid  out  October  1, 
for  the  seven  largest  clubs  of  subscriptions. 
These  clubs  are  still  ridiculously  small ,  but 
that  makes  no  difference — the  money  wilt  be 
paid  anyway.  Any  of  our  live  agents 
could  start  out  now,  and  in  three  days ’  time 
capture  that  $50  cash  prize.  There  is  no 
nonsense  about  this — it  is  true.  No  man 
ever  had  an  easier  chance  to  earn  some 
money.  That  $50  check  will  be  mailed 
Tuesday  night.  Do  you  want  it  bad  enough 
to  make  a  rush  for  it  ?  If  so,  hitch  up 
and  capture  those  subscriptions. 

The  $1  winners  for  the  past  week  are  : 
Sept.  16. — Mrs.  M.  A.  Cummings,  Lawrence  Co., Pa. 

17.  — Winona  R.  Weld,  Newcastle  Co.,  Del. 

18. — W.  J.  Bills,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

19. — W.  J.  Bills,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

20.  — Winona  R.  Weld,  Newcastle  Co.,  Del. 

21.  — G.  H.  King,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"  HACKS." 

Ik  I  had  much  to  do  with  the  running  of  this 
world,  I  am  at  times  half  inclined  to  think  that  I 
would  experiment  a  little  with  humanity.  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  what  would  happen  if  every  person 
could,  for  a  short  time,  be  deaf,  for  a  while  blind 
and  dumb  and  really  know  the  desperation  of 
actual  poverty.  Would  people  be  less  selfish  and 
more  thoughtful  for  others  if  they  could  really 
knots  what  it  is  to  be  unfortunate  ?  Most  of  us 
have  to  guess  at  it  as  the  world  is  now  made  up 
and,  perhaps,  our  shortcomings  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  imagination  is  weaker  than  experience. 
I  wouldn’t  mind  seeing  some  such  thing  tried  on 
some  smart  people  I  know.  I  would  like  to  force 
them  to  change  works  with  others  for  a  time,  and 
thus  really  exhibit  the  proportion  of  wind  there  is 
in  their  self-estimate.  Every  one  who  can  write 
an  article  seems  to  know  how  to  edit  a  paper. 
There  is  no  business  in  the  world  so  easy  as  the 
editor’s  job,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  advice 
and  comment  of  those  who  never  tried  it.  We, 
therefore,  hesitate  to  begin  the  promised  talk 
about  the  merits  of  an  agricultural  paper. 
Every  one  seems  to  know  about  it,  and  it  will 
probably  be  an  old  story.  However,  there  is  one 
point  we  may  with  safety  touch. 

* 

Back  on  page  544,  in  speaking  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
we  said,  “  We  believe  that  we  give  space  to  fewer 
of  the  ‘  hacks  ’  or  machine  writers,  than  any 
similar  paper.  As  time  goes  on,  we  shall  weed 
them  all  out.” 

That  paper  had  hardly  been  distributed  when 
there  came  a  letter  that  fairly  took  our  breath 
away.  Here  are  some  extracts  from  it: 

“  Self-respect  compels  me  to  take  exception  to 
your  statement  in  this  week’s  R.  N.-Y.,  regarding 
the  character  of  a  certain  class  of  contributors 
whom  you  call  ‘hack  or  machine’  writers,  and  to 
say  that  being  a  ‘  hack’  writer  myself,  devoting 
all  my  time  to  preparing  technical  matter  for  the 
trade  press  of  this  country  and  England,  I  cannot 
permit  any  article  of  mine  henceforth  to  appear 
in  your  columns.  *  *  *  When  I  subscribe  to  a 
journal,  I  am  entitled  to  all  the  information  it 
was  designed  to  furnish  me,  without  any  assist¬ 
ance  from  me  outside  of  my  subscription  price. 
Nor  do  I  care  whether  that  matter  is  furnished  by 
‘  hacks’  or  whatnot,  so  long  as  it  suits  my  wants. 

*  *  *  Yes,  you  can  ‘  weed  me  out’  at  once. 
Rather,  I  pull  myself  up  by  the  roots,  and  at 
least  preserve  my  self-respect.  *  *  *  The  ‘hack’ 
writer  is  the  mainstay  of  literature  to-day.  He  is 
here  to  stay.  To  write  a  certain  article,  I  bought 
an  English  publication  at  a  good  price,  that' when 
the  article  was  written,  possessed  no  further 
practical  value  to  me,  and  the  article  barely  paid 
me  for  the  book.  Where  isyour  amateur  farrner- 
eontribiitor  who  will  do  that?” 

Now  we  take  it  that  man  is  as  honest  as  can  be. 
We  know  that  he  is,  for  he  is  the  first  man  we 
ever  heard  of  to  express  pride  at  being  a  “hack” 
writer.  We  looked  that  word  up  carefully  before 
it  was  used.  This  man  is  an  able  writer  of  more 
than  usual  ability  it  seemed  to  us,  and  we  regret 
that  he  took  such  a  view  of  the  matter.  We  can’t 
help  thinking  that  he  permitted  his  better  judg¬ 
ment  to  “fly  off  the  handle,”  in  this  case.  In  fact, 
we  didn’t  class  him  as  a  hack  at  all.  But,  taking 
his  remarks  as  they  stand,  let  us  try  to  explain 
what  we  mean  by  a  “  hack”  writer — the  kind 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  use  for. 

* 

Last  winter,  I  sat  in  the  office  of  the  director  of 
one  of  our  experiment  stations.  He  was  opening 
his  mail  and  suddenly  held  up  a  letter  from  a  man 
who  covers  column  after  column  in  some  of  our 
agricultural  papers.  That  man  asked  an  inno¬ 
cent  question  about  grass.  “Do  you  know  what 
he  will  do  with  my  answer  ?”  asked  the  director. 

“  He  will  pad  a  lot  of  fat  words  around  it,  make 
a  column  article  and  have  it  printed  in  some 
agricultural  paper  as  bis  experience.” 

Now  that  is  what  we  mean  by  “hack”  writing. 
There  are  a  number  of  persons  iu  this  country 
who  make  a  fair  living  stealing  the  ideas  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  others,  dressing  them  up  in  words  and 
selling  them  as  original.  Sometimes,  like  the 
man  mentioned,  they  get  a  line  from  some  expert 
to  build  on,  but  more  often  it  is  an  article  in  some 
paper  that  starts  them.  They  throw  in  words 
and  try  to  convey  the  idea  that  it’s  all  a  record  of 
their  own  experience  ! 


That  is  what  we  call  a  “  hack.”  We  want  no 
such  writing.  Plenty  of  it  is  sent  us,  but  we  send 
it  back.  Of  course,  we  don’t  pretend  to  say  that 
printed  information  from  books  and  magazines, 
is  not  valuable;  but  here  we  are  within  reach  of 
the  greatest  libraries  in  the  world,  when  we  need 
such  facts.  We  have  people  here  to  do  all  such 
work  we  need.  People  often  send  us  untested  rules 
or  recipes  from  old  books  and  papers.  We  don’t 
care  to  print  them  until  some  one  has  given  them 
a  test.  The  “hack”  deals  in  theory  almost  entirely. 
If  he  would  be  honest  and  say  so,  it  might  be  well 
enough — but  he  doesn’t;  he  wants  you  to  believe 
that  he  has  done  it  all,  when  he  is  a  mere  man  of 
straw.  Why,  here  is  The  R.  N.-Y  with  Experi¬ 
ment  Grounds  of  its  own — with  records  running 
back  20  years — before  these  Government  Stations 
were  located.  Why  should  we  want  a  lot  of  desk- 
men  to  grind  out  words  for  us  ?  We  don’t  want 
words,  we  want  ideas — original  and  forcible. 
The  very  nature  of  the  “  hack  ”  prevents  his  sup¬ 
plying  them. 

No,  thank  you!  we  must  “respectfully  decline” 
the  writings  of  the  “hack.”  Our  friend  sayS  that 
the  “hack”  is  the  “mainstay  of  literature  to-day.” 
We  have  no  space  to  argue  that  matter,  except  to 
say  that  he  is  not  the  mainstay  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
anyway.  We  shall  continue  our  plan  of  hunting 
for  facts,  and  shall  try  to  put  all  untested  theories 
in  a  class  by  themselves,  where  they  will  be  recog¬ 
nized.  For  every  resonable  question  asked  us, 
there  is  some  man  who  can  answer  it  with  author¬ 
ity.  We  want  that  man’s  answer — not  that  of  a 
plausible  “  hack.”  Wait  and  see  what  Dr.  Hos¬ 
kins  has  to  say  about  this  next  week. 

* 

Ok  course  we  understand  that  every  one  of  these 
“  hack”  writers  probably  thinks  that  he  could 
greatly  improve  The  R.  N.-Y.  if  he  were  made 
editor.  We  are  not  quite  ready  to  let  them  ex¬ 
periment  this  year,  so  they  will  continue  to  think 
so.  Our  belief  is  that  most  readers  recognize  the 
work  of  experienced  men.  Do  we  mean  to  say 
that  you  may  safely  assume  that  everything 
printed  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  “just  so”  and  may 
safely  be  carried  out  to  the  letter?  No;  you 
simply  have  our  guarantee  that  we  do  the  very 
best  we  can  to  obtain  sound  information  from 
reputable  men.  You  are  obliged  to  leave  more  or 
less  of  it  to  our  judgment.  We  fully  realize  that 
the  only  way  to  hold  our  circulation  together,  is 
to  be  careful  of  our  facts.  A  spoken  mistake  may 
be  forgotten,  but  when  it  gets  into  ink,  it  haunts 
the  one  who  made  it  forever.  It  pleases  us  to  see 
that  some  of  our  readers  have  coutidence  in  our 
desire  to  sift  out  the  “hacks,”  and  get  informa¬ 
tion  from  headquarters.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a 
Pennsylvania  man: 

* 

“  One  of  my  neighbors  told  me  this  morning 
how  one  of  his  cows  had  died.  He  had  cut  some 
brush,  and  the  cows,  being  hungry,  ate  all  the 
leaves.  He  said  that  there  had  been  some  black 
as  well  as  fire  cherry  among  those  eaten.  It  was 
his  best  cow  out  of  16.  I  told  him  that  if  he  had 
been  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.,  he  would  not  have  cut 
any  cherry,  and  showed  him  some  recent  articles 
in  the  paper.  I  have  tried  before  to  get  him  to 
subscribe,  but  failed.  To-day  I  got  him.  Send  him 
for  the  inclosed  dollar,  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  year.” 

We  hope  that  he  will  stay  with  us  till  the  cows 
come  home.  That  was  not  a  very  cheery  tune  the 
old  cow  died  of,  but  we  hope  we  are  well  enough 
versed  in  knowledge  now  to  omit  the  second 
verse. 

And  here’s  the  way  a  New  Jersey  man  did  it  : 

“  How  I  got  it ! 

“  ‘  You’re  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  aren’t 
you?’ 

“  ‘  Sure  !’ 

“  ‘  I  wish  that  you  would  ask  them  whether 
pumpkin  seeds  are  injurious  to  cattle,  and  how.’ 

“  I  told  him  what  I  knew,  and  h  ow  I  didn’t  pro¬ 
pose  to  impose  on  the  paper  that  way,  as  I  had 
urged  him  to  be  a  subscriber  last  spring.  But  I 
would  ask  as  we  didn’t  mind  good  nature  being 
imposed  upon  when  a  man  showed  signs  of  con¬ 
version. 

“  ‘  No,  shell  out  25  cents,  and  I  will  send  you  the 
paper  the  rest  of  this  year,  and  you  can  look  out 
for  the  answer  yourself  !’  ” 

That’s  right.  Too  many  pumpkin  seeds  would 
have  a  bad  effect  on  the  kidneys,  but  you  are  not 
likely  to  give  too  many  in  ordinary  feeding. 
Don’t  let  the  cattle  “help  themselves.” 

And  now  here’s  the  matter  from  another  point 
of  view.  The  R.  N.-Y.  not  only  tries  hard  to 
obtain  facts,  but  it  is  down  on  frauds,  humbugs 
and  “fakes.”  Read  this  letter  from  an  old  friend, 
Fred  Grundy : 

“  I  am  glad  that  you  are  going  for  the  snide 
fair  managers.  They  need  it.  Why  should  horse 
racers,  gamblers  and  fakes  run  the  fairs,  any¬ 
way?  If  they  want  to  rob  and  degrade  the  people, 
let’s  make  ’em  get  out  from  under  the  term  ‘agri¬ 
cultural.’  I  guess  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be 
alone  in  this  fight  until  the  enemy  is  about 
downed;  then  how  the  other  fellows  will  tumble 
over  each  other  to  get  into  line!  You  remember 
how  I  called  your  attention  to  the  operations  of 
the  creamery  sharks  a  few  years  ago?  Well, 
some  of  my  friends  got  scared  when  they  read  : 
that  article,  and  advised  me  to  dispose  of  my  be¬ 
longings,  to  scatter,  etc.  But  I  showed  them 
sundry  proofs  I  had  collected  before  I  spoke,  and 
told  them  to  rest  easy.  The  sharks  tried  to  trap 
me  several  different  times,  but  I  was  on  the  watch, 
and  they  failed.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has,  I  think,  about 
ruined  their  little  game.  But  how  they  did  scoop 
the  cornfield  canaries!” 

That’s  right!  The  “hacks”  and  the  “fakes”  must 
get  out  from  under  the  “agricultural”  hen.  That’s 
no  place  for  them  to  incubate.  The  farm  is 
worthy  of  the  best  thought  we  can  get.  Don’t  you 
thiuk  so  ? 


Fertilizers  containing  a  high  percentage  of  potash  pro 
duce  the  largest  yields  and  best  quality  of 

Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  v 

and  all  winter  crops. 

Send  for  our  pamphlets  on  the  use  of  potash  on  the  farm.  They  are  sent  free. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  .will  save  you  dollars.  Address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


:  Bowker’s  Fertilizers,  zz 


•OLUKI  —  ACTIVI  —  (URI. 


BOWKER 


fertiliieh  co.,  3 

BOSTON  4  NEW  YORK.*^S 


Do  not  pay  freight 

on  sand,  dirt,  and  organic  matter. 

Albert’s  Concentrated  Manures 

are  not  made  from  refuse  materials. 

Read  our  literature  and  learn  the  difference  betweea 
compounds  and  mixtures.  It  is  sent  free. 

ROBT.  L.  MERWIN  &  CO.,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCIN6 


Can  be  depended  on  to  turn  your  stock.  Abso¬ 
lutely  safe.  Every  rod  guaranteed.  Made  in 
heights  from  25  to  58  inches.  If  interested,  send 
for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  St.,  TREMONT,  ILL. 


Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24  to  58  Inches  high:  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence: 
Poultry  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence;  Steel  Ga.es 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  RallsiTree. Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards:  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free 

JeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  |  7  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


GUANO 


ODORLESS 
MINERAL 

Agents  wanted  In  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


delivered  at  your 
nearest  station,  for 
&20.00  per  ton. 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 


ASHES 


at  bottomiprices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row.  Boston.  Mass 


NOTICE. 


We  have  not  yet  advanced  the  price  of  our 
goods. 


PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


CYCLONE  FENCE 


WHY  ARE 

cables  used  for  stringers  In  all 
bridges  and  similar  work,  when 
a  single  rod  would  cost  less’ 
Because  the  cable  takes  care  of 
expansion  and  contraction 
which  a  single  strand  will  not  do. 


CYCLONE  WOVEN  WIRE 
FENCE  COMPANY. 
HOLLY.  MICH 


T 


IMOTHY  or  CLOVER  SEED 


Before  you  buy  write,  stating  quantity  yon 
need.  We  can  save  you  money  and  give  you 
the  Be?t  Northern  Crown  Clean  Seed. 
We  are  in  the  best  seed  producing  country  in 
Minnesota  and  can  give  you  lowest  prices  for  the 
best  quality.  Alwayi  Buy  Direct  from  the  Grower,. 
Addressthe  FARMER  SEED  CO. 

O.  Kozlowski,  Mgr.  Faribault,  Minn. 


NEEDED. 

A  few  more  reliable  men  to  propagate  the  new 
peach,  Carman,  mentioned  in  Ruralisms,  page  619. 
This  peach  Is  rotproof,  frostproof,  and  the  best 
long-distance  shipper  known.  A  blizzard  that  killed 
all  of  our  Alexander  buds  last  February,  never  in¬ 
jured  the  Carman  in  the  least.  For  circulars  and  terms 
address  STUBENRAUCH  FRUIT  CO.,  Mexla,  Tex. 


MANGEL 


Tmf  ONLY  LARGE  EARLY  PEAR  that  will  ship  long  dis-  J 
*  rlt~  VI1  .  .tances.  Strong  growth  and  Free  From  Blight.  2 
•  Send  for  catalogue,  illustrated  with  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Japan  Plums  1 
1  and  Crosby  and  Elberta  Peaches.  Send  for  7c.  Cherry  and  Apple. 

1  HP~GUARANTEED  HEALTHY  AND  FREE  FROM  ALL  DISEASE.  _ 
^ROCERS^NURSERI  ..‘ft0,*  »_  mVim  i  ii 
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EVAPORATE  YOUR  FRUIT. 

Every  farmhouse  has  some  fruit,  some  time  during  the  season,  that  goes  to 
waste,  and  that  would  he  most  valuable  during  the  winter  months,  if  it  were  dried 
and  put  away  for  use.  But  you  have  no  convenient  way  of  drying  it,  so  it  is 

thrown  out  and  lost.  Now  what  is 
needed  to  save  all  this  waste  is  a  small, 
cheap,  convenient  drier  that  can  be 
readily  brought  into  use.  The  U.  S. 
Cook  Stove  Drier  fills  this  need  to  per¬ 
fection.  The  illustration  shows  this 
Drier  complete  on  an  ordinary  cook 
stove.  It  can  also  be  used  on  an  oil  or 
gasoline  stove.  It  has  eight  galvanized 
wire-cloth  trays,  containing  12  square 
feet  of  tray  surface.  The  dimensions 
are :  Base,  22x16  inches ;  height,  26 
inches.  Sent  by  freight  at  the  receiver’s 
expense.  Weight,  crated,  about  27 
pounds.  It  is  always  ready,  and  with 
ordinary  care,  will  last  a  lifetime.  The 
thrifty  housewife  can  make  it  pay  for 
itself  several  times  over  in  drying  fruit 
for  home  use,  and  may  be  able  to  dry 
fruit  enough  with  it  to  exchange  for  all 
the  groceries  needed  for  a  large  family. 

We.  have  sold  hundreds  of  these  during 
past  years  for  $7  ;  but  we  have  been  able 
to  get  a  reduction  this  year,  and  can  now  send  it  and  The  R.  N.-Y.,  one  year,  for 
$5.  Or  we  will  send  it  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  a  club  of  12  new  subscriptions 
at  $1  each.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  should  be  in  every  home  where  fruit  is  to 
be  had,  and,  at  the  reduced  price  this  year,  we  expect  to  ship  at  least  one  thousand. 
Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Honey  is  in  light  supply. 

Butter  is  making  some  advances. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  good  Lima  beans. 

Receipts  of  eggs  are  large  for  this  time  of  year. 

Beeswax  27  to  29  cents  per  pound,  but  demand 
light. 

Cranberries  are  in  large  supply  and  low  in 
price. 

Wool  is  firm,  and  there  is  a  prospect  for  higher 
prices. 

Last  week’s  sales  of  California  fruit  reached  48 
car-loads. 

Prime  maple  sugar  scarce  at  eight  to  nine  cents 
per  pound. 

Fresh  figs  have  arrived  in  small  quantities  from 
North  Carolina. 

A  few  hickory  nuts  have  arrived,  but  there  is 
as  yet  no  demand. 

Potatoes  seem  to  be  about  to  the  bottom  so  far 
as  price  is  concerned. 

Fancy  pears  are  more  in  demand,  .and  the  price 
has  materially  improved. 

Prime  new  evaporated  apples  have  sold  for  as 
low  as  five  cents  per  pound. 

The  pack  of  canned  peaches  is  reported  light 
owing  to  the  high  prices  of  fresh  fruit. 

Cranberries  from  Denmark  are  usually  received 
here  in  small  quantities  late  in  the  season. 

Chestnuts  usually  arrive  before  this,  but  at  the 
time  of  going  to  press,  no  arrivals  are  reported. 

There  has  been  a  great  scarcity  of  good  white 
peaches,  even  when  yellow  ones  were  fairly 
plentiful. 

The  growth  of  late  summer  weeds  in  the  Chau¬ 
tauqua  vineyards  this  year,  is  said  to  be  some¬ 
thing  unusual. 

The  wheat  pits  in  several  Duluth  elevators 
were  flooded  by  a  recent  storm,  and  operations 
were  suspended. 

The  market  is  weak  for  dressed  poultry;  re¬ 
ceipts  are  liberal,  and  there  is  considerable  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  stock. 

Fancy  Siberian  crab  apples  have  sold  for  $3.50 
to  $4  per  barrel,  but  many  of  those  in  market  are 
too  large  to  suit  buyers. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  hop  situation, 
and  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  there  is  little  hope  of 
any  material  improvement. 

Grapes  are  selling  at  prices  that  lead  one  to 
think  that  there  was  not  so  much  of  a  failure  as 
was  reported  early  in  the  season. 

Florida  oranges  will  be  a  comparatively  un¬ 
known  quantity  in  the  markets  this  year.  Con¬ 
siderable  quantities  are  expected  from  Mexico. 

And  now  John  Bull  threatens  to  make  more 
trouble  for  exporters  of  American  cattle.  Still 
our  beef  cattle  business  seems  to  be  in  a  fairly 
prosperous  condition. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  arriving  from  New  Jersey, 
and  the  first  arrivals  brought  about  $2.50  per 
double-headed  barrel.  A  price  materially  higher 
than  that  of  Virginia  sweets. 


Denmark,  Sweden,  Great  Britian  and  Ireland. 
From  England  sheep  for  breeding  purposes  may 
be  imported  if  special  permission  be  obtained 
America. — The  importation  of  cattle  and  fresh 
beef  is  prohibited.  The  provisional  presidents  of 
the  German  government  may  order  horses  and 
sheep  imported  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  be  held  at  the  landing  place  for  observation 
and  inspection.  Pork  imported  from  the  United 
States  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Government 
certificate  of  inspection. 

According  to  the  last  weekly  crop  report  of  the 
Government  Weather  Bureau,  fall  seeding  has 
progressed  favorably  in  the  States  of  the  Ohio 
and  central  Mississippi  valleys,  but  from  the 
Dakotas  eastward  to  Michigan  and  in  the  middle 
Atlantic  States  plowing  and  seeding  have  been 
retarded,  owing  to  the  dry  condition  of  the  soil. 

New  York  is  the  leading  State  in  hpy  produc¬ 
tion.  In  1893,  5,885,652  acres  were  devoted  to  hay, 
from  which  7,298,208  tons  were  produced,  having 
a  farm  value  of  $82,688,697.  In  1894  the  area  was 
5,297,087  acres,  showing  a  decrease  of  588,565  acres, 
while  the  number  of  tons  harvested  was  6,197,592, 
a  decrease  of  100,616  tons,  the  farm  value  of  which 
was  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  be  $59,868,739,  a  falling  off  of  $22,819,958. 

Reports  from  the  principal  onion  growing  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  country,  indicate  that  the  crop  is  at 
least  25  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  last  year. 
This  year,  the  crop  in  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  a  good  one,  just  the  reverse  of  last  year, 
while  conditions  in  Ohio  are  also  reversed,  the 
crop  being  a  short  one  this  year — a  good  one  last. 
The  country’s  crop  is  the  largest  since  1891,  and 
the  outlook  for  high  prices  is  not  very  favorable. 

A  New  Jersey  law  which  went  into  effect  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  provides  that  a  bale  of  hay  or  straw  weigh¬ 
ing  200  pounds  or  over,  shall  not  have  on  it  more 
than  10  pounds  of  wood;  a  bale  weighing  less 
than  200  pounds,  not  more  than  five  pounds  of 
wood.  Also  that  the  gross  weight  of  hay  or 
straw  shall  be  marked  on  each  bale,  and  that  no 
person  shall  put  into  any  bale,  “  any  wet  or 
damaged  hay  or  straw,  dirt  or  stones,  wood  or 
other  material,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
weight  of  any  such  bale.”  Any  offender  is  liable 
to  $250  fine,  or  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  six 
months,  or  both. 

Severe  frosts  visited  many  parts  of  the  country 
September  15.  Through  a  larger  part  of  New 
York  State,  late  crops  of  vegetables  and  fruits, 
and  corn,  suffered  severely.  Cape  Cod  cranberry 
growers  report  considerable  damage  where  the 
bogs  could  not  be  flooded.  Throughout  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  unmatured  crops  were  badly  dam¬ 
aged.  In  northern  New  Jersey  more  or  less  dam¬ 
age  was  done,  varying  with  the  location.  At  the 
Rural  Grounds,  corn,  tomatoes,  squashes,  etc., 
were  badly  damaged.  The  weather  succeeding 
has  been  mild  and  favorable  for  the  ripening  of 
uninjured  crops. _ 
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Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  boxes,  per  lb . —  @  — 

Bags,  per  lb . —  @— 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled.  1894,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Georgia,  sundried,  1895,  per  lb .  6  @7 

N.  C.,  sundried,  peeled,  per  lb . 7  @8 

Huckleberries,  per  lb .  7  ®  7Me 

Plums.  State .  3)4®  4 

Cherries,  1895,  per  lo  .  9  ®  9)4 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb .  4  ®  4)4 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894  . 17  @— 

Sundried . 10  ® — 

FK01T8— GREEN 

Apples,  Gravensteln,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Alexander,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Duchess  of  O.,  per  bbl  . 1  50@2  00 

Blush,  per  bbl .  1  50@2  00 

Codling,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

20-oz.,  per  bbl  . 1  25@2  25 

Orange  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  00@l  25 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  60 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25®  1  50 

King  of  Tompkins,  per  bbl . 1  50(4)2  25 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Windfalls,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  00 

Per  crate . 1  75(4)2  00 

Grapes,  Up-River.  Concord,  per  case .  50®  70 

Up-River.  Delaware,  per  case . 1  25@1  60 

Up-  River,  Niagara,  per  case .  50®  75 

Up-River,  Delaware,  per  5-lb  basket .  12®  15 

West'n  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per  5-lb  basket..  12®  16 
West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  10-lb  basket.  14®  18 

Concord,  per  5-lb  basket . .  8®  10 

Peaches,  Del.  and  Md.,  average,  per  basket. .  40®  89 

Jersey,  extra,  per  basket . 1  50@1  75 

Prime,  per  basket . 1  00®1  50 

Jersey,  plain,  per  basket .  70@  90 

Jersey,  small  and  poor,  per  basket .  40®  60 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Bartlett,  per  keg . 1  00@2  00 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  50 

Bose,  per  bbl'  . 1  50@3  00 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl .  . 1  60@2  50 

Louise  Bonne,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  25 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 1  26@2  00 

Near-by,  common,  per  bbl .  75®1  26 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 2  00®3  50 

Plums,  Up-River,  Damson,  per  10-lb  basket.  30®  50 

Gage,  per  10-lb  basket .  40®  60 

Common,  per  10-lb  basket .  15®  25 

Muskmelons.  Jersey,  nutmeg,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  00 

Upper  J’y,  Gem  and  Jenny  Lind,  per  bbl.l  26® 4  00 

Hackensack,  per  bbl . 1  50® 3  60 

Watermelons,  choice,  per  100  .  12  00@  15  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  100  .  6  00@  12  00 

GAME 

Woodcock,  fresh,  per  pair . 1  00®  1  25 

Quail,  frozen,  per  doz . 2  25®2  50 

Partridges,  Fresh,  per  pair .  76®  1  25 

Frozen,  undrawn,  per  pair .  76®  — 

Frozen,  drawn,  per  pair .  50®  60 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair .  75@l  00 

Frozen,  dark,  per  pair . 1  26@1  40 

Frozen,  pin-tail,  per  pair . 1  <H)®1  25 

English  snipe,  frozen,  per  doz . 2  00@2  25 

Golden  plover,  frozen,  per  doz . 2  00®2  25 

Grass  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  50®2  00 

Snipe,  small,  yellow  leg,  fresh,  per  doz .  75®  — 

Sand  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz .  30®  40 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  15®  20 

Reed  birds,  per  doz .  30®  50 

Venison,  saddles,  per  lb .  16®  19 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 61  @67 

Rye . 43  @48 

Barley . 45  @60 

Buckwhoat,  silver . 67  @60 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 60  @65 

Corn . 36  @40)4 

Oats . 24)4®  33 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  8  25®  9  25 

Crimson  clover .  3  75®  4  75 

Tlmothv .  4  60®  5  75 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  86®  90 

No.  2 . 76®  80 

No.  3 .  65®  70 

Shipping .  — @  — 

Clover,  mixed .  60@  65 

Clover . 56®  60 

Salt .  60®  — 

Straw,  long  rye .  66®  65 

8hort  rye .  40®  60 

Oat .  40®  45 

Wheat .  35@  40 


A  car  of  yellow  onions  from  Ohio,  was  barreled 
and  sold  at  $1.12  to  $1.25  per  barrel.  There  isn’t 
much  money  for  anybody  in  onions  at  present 
prices  and  higher  prices  don’t  seem  very  probable. 

The  live  poultry  trade  has  been  heavy,  but  ar¬ 
rivals  have  been  so  large  that  prices  did  not  reach 
a  very  high  figure.  Poultry  arriving  too  late  for 
the  Hebrew  New  Year  market,  had  to  be  carried 
over  or  sold  for  what  it  would  bring. 

A  committee  from  the  Wholesale  Milk  Dealers’ 
Association  recently  held  a  conference  with  the 
Justices  of  Special  Sessions  in  this  city,  with 
reference  to  the  matter  of  pure  milk,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  against  adulteration  and 
dilution  of  milk. 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Health  at  a  re¬ 
cent  session  in  this  city,  listened  to  a  report  by 
Dr.  Donohue  on  tuberculosis  in  cattle.  He  stated 
that,  of  298  cattle  examined,  104  were  killed,  and 
that  dairymen  were  making  vigorous  efforts  to 
stamp  out  the  disease. 

Exports  of  butter  and  cheese  have  fallen  off 
largely  from  this  country,  and  have  increased 
from  Canada.  The  reason  is  simply  that  the 
quality  of  our  dairy  products,  especially  cheese, 
has  deteriorated,  while  Carada  is  constantly 
striving  to  improve  the  quality. 

In  most  of  the  canning  districts,  the  tomato 
crop  was  only  about  half  the  acreage  of  last  year, 
and  the  yield  only  about  half  as  heavy.  But  as 
the  amount  of  stock  carried  over  was  very  heavy, 
this  shortage  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  market  to 
the  extent  that  it  would  under  different  condi¬ 
tions. 

Secretary  Morton’s  order  of  August  28,  ordering 
all  horse  meat  exported  from  the  United  States, 
to  be  packed  in  barrels  and  plainly  labeled,  and 
also  requiring  a  certificate  to  accompany  all  beef 
offered  for  transportation,  has  been  modified  so 
as  to  take  effect  October  16  and  not  September  16, 
as  originally  provided. 

Following  are  the  regulations  in  force  in  the 
German  Empire  in  relation  to  the  importation  of 
meats  and  animals  from  different  countries  : 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary. — The  importation 
of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  goats,  also  fresh  beef, 
mutton  and  goat  meat  is  prohibited.  Roumania, 
Servia  and  Bulgaria. — The  importation  of  hogs, 
goats  and  fresh  mutton  is  prohibited ;  also,  that 
of  fresh  beef  from  Roumania.  Italy. — The  impor¬ 
tation  of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  goats  from  Italy 
and  allied  States  is  prohibited ;  also  cattle  and 
hogs  imported  into  Italy  from  France,  Belgium) 


BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 1  60®  — 

Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  70®.  — 

Medium,  choice,  1894 . 1  75®  ’  — 

Pea,  1894,  choice . 1  40@1  45 

Pea,  1896,  choice . 1  50®  1  65 

White  Kidney.  1894,  choice . 2  10®  — 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 1  45®  — 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1694 . 1  65@1  70 

Yellow  Eye,  1894,  choice . 2  10@  — 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) . 3  25@3  35 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  30@1  40 

Marrow,  foreign . 1  40@1  50 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 1  36@I  4» 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  95®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  90®  — 

Scotch,  bags .  87®  90 


BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras  ... 
Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras  .. 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

8tate  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras. . . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts.  . 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  firkins,  June . 

Firkins,  current  make . 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 

First . 

Current  make,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

*  ourths  to  thirds . 

CHEESE— NEW. 

8tate,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Prime  to  choice . , 

Fair  to  good . 

State,  common . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best . 

Fair . 

Common . 

Full  skims . 


.21®  21)4 
•  .21)4®— 
..IS  ©20 
. .  16  @16 
.13  @14 
..19  @19)4 
..17  @18 
.14  @16 
.16  @18 
.14  @15 
..12  @13 
..14  @16 
..11  @12 
..  9)4@H) 
..12  @14 
,.10J4@11 
..  9)4@10 
..11)4@13!4 

•  10)4@11!4 
.11)4@12 

.11  ®ft'4 
@-! 

.  -10J4@11 
.10  @10!4 
.8  @9)4 

-  7 4®  7)4 

•  7  @7)4 
.  6)4®  7 

.  6  @  6)4 
.  5)4@- 
.  8‘4®~ 

.  8‘4®— 

.  7  >4®  8 
.  6  @  7 
.  5  @  6 

•  3)4@  4)4 
2!4@  3 

.  l)4@  2 


EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  18  @  18)4 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks .  16)4®  17)4 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks .  16)4@  17 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice .  16  @  16)4 

Western,  northerly  sections,  choice....  15)4®  16 

Western,  central  sections,  choice .  15  @  15)4 

Western,  southerly  sections,  choice .  14  @  15 

Western,  refrigerator,  choice .  IS  @  15)4 

Southwestern,  fair,  30-S6  doz  per  case.  ..3  30  @4  30 

Western  culls,  per  30-doz  case . 2  25  @2  35 

Ungraded,  Der  30-doz  case . 1  80  @2  60 


FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy . 

Choice,  1896 . 

Prime,  1896 . 

Evaporated.  1894,  fancy . 

Common,  1894  . 

Sundried,  sliced.  1896  . 

Chopped,  1895,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins,  1894,  per  lb . 


6  @  6)4 
5)4®  6 H 


2)4®  4 
1  H@— 
1  @— 


HONEY. 


White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 13  @16 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 11  @14 

Buckwheat.  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 10  @ — 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb .  5  @6)4 

State,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Southern,  per  gallon . 45  @55 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  9  @10 

Medium  to  prime .  7  @  8 

Crop  of  1894.  fancy .  6  @  7 

Prime . 5)4@— 

Medium . 4)4@ — 

Common .  3  @  4 

Old  olds . . .  1J4@  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1894,  choice .  7  @ — 

Prime .  6  @ — 

Medium .  5  @ — 

Crop  of  1894,  common .  3J4@  4)4 

M  EATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  10)4®  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  @  6 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Grassers,  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb.  7  @  7)4 

Medium,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4'4®  — 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3)|@  354 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  5  @  b'4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3  @  3 '4 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  6'4®  6)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3 %®  4 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  90@1  25 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  bbl .  90@1  00 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl .  85@1  12)4 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Sweets.  Jersey,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  60®  — 

Virginia  yellow,  per  bushel  basket .  90@1  00 

Per  barrel . . 2  00@2  25 


POULTRY — FRESH  KILLED. 


Turkeys,  old  hens . 

Old  toms . 

Spring,  dry  picked,  5  to  7  lbs  each 
Spring,  scalded,  6  to  7  lbs  each. . . . 

Inferior . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb . 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 

Western  scalded,  per  lb . 

Western,  dry-  picked,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice . 

Dry  picked,  choice . 

Common  to  fair  . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb . 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb . 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 
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Ducks,  looal,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  37 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,'  per  pair .  20  @  26 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100.2  00@3  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  1  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60®  1  50 

Celery.  State  and  Western,  per  doz .  6@  40 

Jersey,  per  doz  roots .  5®  30 

Cucumbers,  pickles,  prime,  per  1,000 . 2  00@3  00 

Common .  50@1  00 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  box .  20®  30 

Jersey,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  1,000 . • . 4  00@7  50 

Lima  beans,  Jersey  flat,  per  bag .  75@1  26 

Onions,  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  60 

Per  basket .  60@1  00 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  .  75®1  00 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  26@2  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25®  — 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  26 

Poppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl  .  60@  60 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  48@  60 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75®  — 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  40@  50 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  per  box .  20@  30 

WOOL. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 18  @19 

X,  Ohio . 17  @18 

Other  grades . 20  @22 

Washed  combing  and  delaine . 18  @22 

Unwashed  combing . 17  @20 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . 11  @13 

Fine  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas .  8  @10 

California .  9  @13)4 

Oregon . 12  @13)4 

Territory . 9  @15 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,538  cans  of  milk, 
220  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  652  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.36  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


gin  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rubai,  Nkw-Youkek. 


SHIP 


Your  Hutter,  Eggs, 
Poultry,  Veal,  Beans, 
Potato  es,  II  ides. 
Pelts,  Wool,  Hay, 
Grain.  Green  and 
Dried  Fruits,  or  ANYTHING  YOU  MAY 
HAVE  to  us.  Quick  sales  at  the  hijjhest 
market  price  and  prompt  returns  made. 
Write  for  prices  or  any  Information  you  may  want. 

SUMMERS,  MORRISON  &  CO.,  SSZ^S! 

174  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Rkfkbkncb— Metropolitan  National  Bank,  Chicago 


PALMER  &  FROST, 

Buooessor*  to 

G.  8.  PALM  MR  and  PALMER,  RIYBNBURG  A  OO., 
Hitab'tihed  1869. 

Wholesale  Commission  Merchants. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
106  Iteado  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Rank. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SHIP  YOUR 

BUTTER  and  EGGS 

to  responsible  parties  who  will  get  you  highest  market 
prices  for  fine  goods  ?  Choice  Creamery  Butter  and 
Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs  a  specialty.  Apply  to 
GARNER  &  CO.,  33  Little  13th  St.,NewYork, 
before  shipping  elsewhere.  Kef.:  Gansevoort  Bank 


WILLIAM  H.  COHEN  &  C0„ 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  Specialties  are 

GAME,  FURS,  GINSENG,  POULTRY,  NUTS,  Etc. 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Packers  of  First-class  Canned  Goods. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS for 

Fruits  and  Produce- 

Reoolva  and  sell.  In  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Product,  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  FarmT~ 

Market  Report!,  Hpecial  References,  Stencil!,  etc.,  famished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

(L7*lr.iiuiriei  and  Corremondenoe  Invited. 


Shippers  and  Producers 

if  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  desir¬ 
ing  a  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  G.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton.  Pa. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


CLOTH  1LI)K  II.  H.  B.  1308. 


Milk  record  26.021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2)4  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  Is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS*  POWELL,  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


rnn  Q  A|  C— Car-load  early  cut,  well  cured  Clover- 
iUn  oHLL  Mixed  Hay;  good  feeding  quality. 
Also,  a  NEW  F  K  E  I)  INC  T  R  O  U  G  II  FOR 
SWINE,  new  form;  adjustable  for  size,  for  pigs  or 
hogs.  Great  and  useful  improvements.  WANT 
AGENT  IN  EVERY  COUNTY  TO  SELL  THEM. 
Manufacturers  of  Farming  Utensils  will  find  them 
profitable  to  make.  Will  sell  County  or  State  rights. 
Circular  sent. 

C.  O.  NEWTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


VIRGINIA  FARM  PRICE,  #4,000. 

Easy  terms.  Nearly  level;  soil,  good,  fertile  loam; 
do  stone  nor  stumps;  all  fenced;  running  water 
each  Held  Fine  large  house,  good  as  Dew.  Cow  barn, 
47x2f,  barn.  44x44;  two  more,  24x24;  new  stable.  26x50; 
also,  man/  other  buildings,  all  good.  One  mile  from 
town  and  depot.  Beautiful  view.  270  acres  cultivated; 
137  valuable  oak  timber.  Home  markets,  at  high 
prices.  CheaD  labor.  Good  society.  Eminently 
healthy.  Guaranteed  as  represented  Photos  and 
full  particulars  furnished  Box  282,  Lynchburg,  Va. 
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THE  WEAL  TH  OF  AMERICA. 


HOW  IT  IS  DISTRIBUTED.  t 
P  ART  VII. 

There  are  certain  principles  of  business 
to  be  learned  from  our  study  of  the 
Shakers.  Their  methods  of  community 
life  have  undoubtedly  saved  wastes,  and 
added  greatly  to  the  general  property. 
It  is  evidently  not  suited  to  any  number 
of  average  people — in  fact  any  serious 
attempt  at  socialism  seems  doomed  to 
failure.  The  idea  of  competition  seems 
ingrained  into  the  human  mind.  All  our 
popular  literature,  all  our  worldly  ad¬ 
vice  are  built  more  or  less  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of — get  what  you  can — fight  for  it 
and  hold  it. 

The  Shakers  still  have  faith  that 
their  order  will  revive  and  become 
stronger  than  ever.  They  believe  that 
the  moral  decay  in  modern  society  is 
spreading  so  rapidly  that  true  men 
and  women  will  at  last  be  forced  to 
leave  it,  and  by  pure  and  blameless 
lives  try  to  make  headway  against  the 
evils  of  the  day. 

But  what  of  the  great  mass  of  country 
people  who  are  now  awakening  to  the 
fact  that,  through  all  these  years,  the 
cities  have  been  drawing  values  away 
from  them  ?  There  are  lessons  in  the 
history  of  the  Shakers  that  apply  to 
them.  It  is  useless  to  deny  that  city  and 
town  have  attracted  an  undue  share  of 
the  country’s  wealth  and  population. 
Country  values  have  been  reduced.  The 
figures  given  in  the  first  paper  of  this 
series,  abundantly  prove  this,  and  one 
has  but  to  spend  a  day  in  any  farm 
neighborhood  off  the  railroad,  to  clinch 
this  proof.  In  New  York  City,  there  is 
a  society  formed  for  the  pfTfpose  of  ‘'Im¬ 
proving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.”  The 
members  are  mostly  wealthy  men  who 
desire  to  encourage  self  help  rather  than 
charity.  They  find  that  each  winter  the 
city  is  crowded  with  able-bodied  men 
who  seem  unable  to  find  work.  Many 
of  these  men  have  families  to  support, 
and  a  large  share  of  them  come  from  the 
country.  This  association  has  spent  con¬ 
siderable  money  in  trying  to  investigate 
and  learn  why  country  people  flock  to 
the  town.  Some  of  their  conclusions 
will  help  us  to  think  the  matter  out. 
Take  New  York  State  alone.  In  the 
past  100  years,  the  population  of  the 
State  has  multiplied  17  times — while  that 
of  the  city  has  multiplied  4(5  times.  Be¬ 
tween  1820  and  1890  Rochester  increased 
in  population  60  times,  while  the  whole 
State  increased  but  4%  times.  Between 
1860  and  1890  Binghamton  increased  4 14 
times,  while  the  whole  State  barely 
doubled.  So  it  has  gone  all  over  the 
country.  The  town  has  everywhere 
absorbed  a  vast  proportion  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  increase  of  wealth. 

The  first  question  raised  by  this  as¬ 
sociation  was  the  extent  to  which  farm 
property  has  depreciated  in  the  past  25 
years.  A  careful  estimate  places  this  at 
50  per  cent.  Think  of  that  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that,  during  the  same  period, 
there  was  an  increase  of  1,610,389  in 
population,  4,182  miles  of  railroad,  while 
in  the  22  years  ending  1892,  there  was  an 
increase  of  $1,659,643,908  in  the  assessed 
value  of  real  property  in  the  State  !  The 
estimated  value  of  the  farm  products  of 
New  York  State  in  1869,  was  $253,526,153, 
while  in  1889,  it  was  $161,593,009.  This 
year  it  is  even  less.  Thus,  with  a  vast 
increase  in  population  and  general 
wealth,  the  value  of  farm  crops  in  this 
State  is  gradually  declining.  Country 
people  generally,  like  the  Shakers,  find 
their  property  chiefly  in  land  which  has 
been  cut  nearly  50  per  cent  in  selling 
value,  and  about  as  much  in  earning 
capacity — under  old  methods  of  culture. 

These  are  sad  facts — what  has  caused 
this  state  of  affairs  ?  The  reasons  re¬ 


ceived  from  farmers  by  the  association 
are  classified  as  follows  : 

Per  cent. 


Low  price  of  farm  products . 25 

Opening  of  new  Western  lands . 15 

High  price  of  labor . 10 

Loss  of  fertility .  8 

Scarcity  of  good  labor .  4 

Unjust  taxation . 4 

Low  tariffs. . 3 

Over-production . . .  3 


Remember  that  these  are  the  chief  rea¬ 
sons  given  by  the  farmers  themselves. 
As  to  why  prices  are  low,  of  course,  there 
are  many  theories.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  farmers  generally  have  come  to 
realize  that  something  is  wrong  with  the 
distribution  of  wealth  in  this  land. 

The  association  also  learns  that  at 
least  30  per  cent  of  farmers  would  like 
to  sell  their  property,  and  take  their 
chances  in  town  or  city.  A  much  larger 
proportion  say  that  they  cannot  interest 
their  children  in  farm  life.  This  is  the 
most  unfortunate  part  of  the  whole 
thing,  because  it  is  easy  for  any  thought¬ 
ful  observer  to  see  that  American  society 
needs  more  business,  trade  and  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  country,  and  less  in  the  town 
and  city. 

The  chief  reasons  given  for  a  desire  to 
leave  the  farm  are  that  “farming  don’t 
pay,”  better  schools  in  town,  better 
chance  to  obtain  good  help,  better 
chance  for  reading  and  study  near  good 
libraries,  higher  cash  wages,  easier  liv¬ 
ing  with  modern  conveniences,  bad  roads 
and  disagreeable  work.  Reports  from 
country  districts  are  generally  to  the 
effect  that  the  schools  are  usually  not 
so  good  as  formerly,  and  that  the 
churches,  as  a  rule,  are  weaker,  both  in 
numbers  and  public  influence.  Of  course 
these  things  refer  to  real  country  neigh¬ 
borhoods — those  removed  from  the  rail¬ 
roads.  In  railroad  towns  that  serve  as 
centers  for  large  agricultural  districts, 
there  is  far  more  business  and  public 
spirit  ;  but  even  here,  this  extra  energy 
has  been  drawn  from  the  smaller  out¬ 
lying  neighborhoods.  In  other  words, 
what  the  town  has  gained  the  farm  has 
lost. 

Tenant  farming  is  largely  on  the  in¬ 
crease  in  New  York  State.  The  reports 
of  the  association  indicate  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  farmers  of  this  State  are  not 
making  a  living  and  five  per  cent  on  the 
estimated  value  of  their  farm  property, 
and  that  40  percent  of  them  are  running 
behind  every  year.  At  least  60  per  cent 
of  those  reporting,  say  that  no  accurate 
farm  accounts  are  kept.  Fifty -six  per 
cent  report  that  country  schools  were 
not  so  well  attended  as  last  year,  and 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  grade  of  teachers 
is  not  so  high  as  in  former  years. 

Now  these  are  bold  and  hard  state¬ 
ments  which  we  believe  to  be  close  to 
facts.  We  know  of  the  following  actual 
case  which  illustrates  the  changed  con¬ 
dition  of  farming.  There  is  a  farm  in 
New  York  State  worth,  with  its  fixtures, 
at  least  $12,000.  Father,  mother,  son 
and  daughter  live  on  it.  By  hard  work, 
they  manage  to  make  a  living,  pay  taxes 
and  insurance,  and  keep  up  repairs. 
Another  daughter  teaches  school,  and 
actually  saves  more  cash  out  of  her 
salary  after  paying  for  her  board,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  other  expenses,  than  all  four 
people  on  the  farm.  This  woman  has  no 
capital  but  her  head  and  hands.  The 
others  have  $12,000  in  hard  earned  money 
invested ;  yet  her  investment  yields 
more  than  all  theirs.  Thatfis  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
much  farm  property  is  held.  It  cannot 
be  sold,  and  it  does  not  yield  fair  re¬ 
turns.  The  chief  reason  for  it  is  that 
money,  enterprise,  and  political  and  in¬ 
dustrial  power,  have  centered  in  the  city. 
Business  has  become  a  savage  fight  for 
mastery.  Too  many  men  have  become 
crazy  with  greed.  The  nation  is  becom¬ 
ing  top-heavy,  and  unless  something  is 
done  to  equalize  population  and  wealth, 
it  will  never  see  its  second  century  as  a 
Republic. 

Steam  force  has  held  a  monopoly  for 
years.  The  great  coal  fields  located 
steam  in  our  great  cities,  and  gave  our 
railroads  vast  monopolies.  That  killed 
the  business  of  the  thousands  of  little 


factories  that  were  built  on  country 
streams  and  ponds.  Steam  stole  their 
business,  and  took  it  to  the  town,  and 
thus  ruined  the  little  country  villages 
that  grew  up  near  every  water-power. 
The  time  is  now  coming  when  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  steam  is  to  be  broken.  The 
electric  motor  and  the  bicycle  will  re¬ 
distribute  force.  Power  will  go  back  to 
the  country  river  and  brook,  because  it 
can  be  produced  cheaper  there  than  in  the 
crowded  city.  This  change  is  coming,  it 
cannot  be  kept  back.  Electricity  will 
make  a  change  in  the  history  of  this 
land  before  which  all  the  marvels  of  the 
past  will,  pale  into  insignificance.  What 
can  the  American  countryman  do  to 
benefit  by  this  change  ?  We  want  to 
discuss  that  next  from  moral,  business, 
political  and  educational  standpoints. 


Potatoes  vs.  Bran. — What  is  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  100  bushels  of  potatoes  as 
compared  with  one  ton  of  bran  for  milch 
cows  ?  I  can  buy  second  size  cheap. 

Christiana,  Pa.  c.  E.  m. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  hardly  fair  to  compare 
bran  and  potatoes,  since  one  is  even  more 
bulky  than  hay.  As  regards  their  chem¬ 
ical  composition,  a  son  of  each  food  will 
contain  : 

1’OUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure 

makers.  formers.  fat. 

Bran .  235  893  51 

Potatoes .  42  436  4 

Thus  you  see  that  in  order  to  obtain  the 
muscle-makers  in  10  pounds  of  bran,  we 
would  be  forced  to  feed  nearly  45  pounds 
of  potatoes,  which  would  give  a  great 
excess  of  fat-formers.  In  value  for  feed¬ 
ing,  the  potatoes  are  worth  somewhat 
over  one-fourth  as  much  as  bran  ;  but 
there  is  something  besides  actual  feed¬ 
ing  value  to  be  considered.  It  will  not 
do  to  feed  too  many  raw  potatoes  to 
horses  or  cattle.  They  contain  a  good 
deal  of  starch,  which  swells  with  heat 
and  will  cause  colic  if  this  swelling  takes 
place  in  the  stomach.  To  prevent  it,  the 
potatoes  should  be  cooked  before  feed¬ 
ing.  In  this  way,  mixed  with  meat, 
blood  or  animal  meal,  they  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  poultry  food  especially  for  the 
warm  morning  mash.  For  hogs,  too,  the 
potatoes  are  excellent — in  fact  we  con¬ 
sider  them  most  useful  for  hens  or  swine. 
We  would  want  to  feed  them  mixed  with 
straw  or  some  coarse  product,  otherwise 
there  might  be  danger  of  their  forming  a 
tough,  indigestible  mass  in  the  stomach. 

^UtfccUancoutf  pMU'Cvtisinjv 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural,  New-Yohker. 
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I  DOLLARS  IN  EGGS.  | 

®  Especially  in  cold  weather.  Your 
§  hens  will  lay  better  if  properly  warmed. 

S  To  do  this,  sheathe  their  houses  with 

» _ _ g 


Neponset 
Water=  Proof 
Red  Rope 
Roofing  Fabric 

Water,  wind,  frost,  and  vermin  proof. 
A  substitute  for  back  plaster  in  dwellings. 


A  little  girl  protected  from  the  rain  by  a  sheet  of 
“  Neponset  ”  is  our  Trade  Mark. 


Neponset  Black  Building  Paper 

for  inside  lining;  water  and  air  tight; 
vermin  proof. 

Full  particulars 
and  samples  free. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


IS  DURABLE,  ECONOHICAL  AND 

EASY  TO  LAY. 

It  will  not  taint  water. 

For  dwellings,  barns,  out-buildings,  poultry 
houses,  etc., 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

P.  &  B.  BUILDING  PAPER 

is  the  best  in  the  market.  Thoroughly  water¬ 
proof  and  airtight.  Will  keep  your  house  cool 
in  Summer  and  warm  in  Winter. 

THE  STANDARD  FAINT  CO., 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE,  6  LIBERTY  ST.,  N.  Y. 

189-188  FIFTH  AVE. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roofs, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dev  Street.  N.  Y , 


The  Farmers’  Choice 

is  THE 

SYKES 

Improved  Iron  and  Steel 

ROOFING. 

For  all  classes  of  buildings,  easily  applied,  cheaper 
than  shingles,  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  Is  absolutely 
Are  and  lightning  proof.  Reduces  your  insurance 
and  is  the  best  roof  manufactured.  Write  for  our 
handsome  catalogue  and  mention  this  paper. 

SYKES  IRON  &  STEEL  ROOFING  CO., 

Chicago.  111.,  or  Niles,  Ohio. 


SHINGLES. 

Don’t  be  deceived  with  poor  Metal  Sheet  Roofing.  Our 
PAINTED  TIN  SHINGLES  are  more  durable 
tlian  It  is  possible  to  make  a  tin  roof,  put  on  in  the 
old  style.  Our  GALVANIZED  SHINGLES 
are  both  RUST  and  RAIN  PROOF  WITHOUT  PAINT¬ 
ING.  No  others  are. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J, 

ZW  Look  for  this  ad.  every  other  week. 


AGENTS  WANTED  for 

IRON  AND  STEEL  ROOFING 

CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  CO., 

57  Sigler  Street,  NILES,  OHIO. 


Salesmen  Wanted. 

$100  to  $125  per  month  and  expenses.  Staple  line. 
Position  permanent,  pleasant  and  desirable.  Address, 
with  stamp,  KING  MFG.  CO.,  G.  51,  Chicago. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


a  good,  safe,  seven  per  cent 
investment,  secured  by  first 
mortgage  on  an  improved 
farm  worth  three  times  amount  loaned,  write  to 
Willis  A.  White.  239  First  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


Ilf*  II  VC  rt— Thoroughly  competent  young  man 
W  All  I  CU  as  partner  in  dairy  and  poultry  busi¬ 
ness.  Fortune  in  it.  Box  425, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WORKING  MANAGER- Man,  33  years  old,  ex¬ 
perienced.  energetic  and  reliable  will  take 
charge  of  farm  or  work  for  share  of  crops.  Charac¬ 
ter  and  ability  proved;  will  go  anywhere.  Parties 
owning  good  farms,  who  wish  to  be  relieved  of  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  will  find  a  competent  man. 

Y.  DAVIS,  Vira,  Mifflin  County,  Pa. 


ROYS! 

wishing  to  take  a  pi 


BOYS! 


Responsible  persons 
promising  boy,  two  to  ten 
years  old,  or  boy  baby,  will  do  well  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  THE  CLEVELAND  PROTESTANT 
ORPHAN  ASYLUM,  1460  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 

This  is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
tC.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 

Seriment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
aving  a  horse  or  a  cow,  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2.00. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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A  Prize. 

A  Keystone  Dishorning  Clipper 

Will  be  given  for  the  best  article  on  Dis¬ 
horning  of  Cattle,  sent  us  before  Novem¬ 
ber  1. 

This  clipper  is  made  by  AlvaC.  Brosius, 
Cochranville,  Pa.,  and  received  first 
award  of  merit  at  the  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion.  The  one  we  offer  is  first-class  in 
every  way. 

We  want  an  article  giving  experience, 
showing  why  the  practice  has  proved 
profitable  or  otherwise  ;  how  it  affected 
the  animals,  its  cost,  how  to  do  it,  etc. 

The  prize  will  be  given  the  essay  that 
gives  the  most  valuable  and  practical 
information. 

Now  ye  dishorners  clip  off  a  little  of 
your  experience  and  send  it  along. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Nux  Vomica  for  Hawks. — In  a  recent 
reply  to  a  correspondent,  The  R  N.-Y. 
says,  “  Nothing  can  be  fed  to  chickens 
which  would  kill  hawks  which  might 
devour  them,  without  its  having  the 
same  effect  upon  the  chicks.”  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  here  to  feed  about  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  powdered  nux  vomica  in  a  quart 
of  meal  dough,  allowing  the  chicks  to 
eat  all  they  will;  they  will  thrive  upon  it, 
while  it  is  death  to  the  hawk  that  eats 
them.  No  one  need  be  afraid  of  the 
above.  J.  t.  c. 

Sandifer,  N.  C. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  heard  of  this  be¬ 
fore — in  fact  those  who  tested  it  reported 
no  success. 

Tiie  Pig  to  Fatten. — Which  is  the 
most  profitable  hog  to  raise  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  market,  a  grade  or  some  of  the  pure 
breeds?  If  a  grade,  should  we  produce 
the  hog  as  Joseph  Harris  advised,  by 
mating  a  finely-bred,  quickly-maturing 
male  with  coarser,  more  vigorous  sows  ? 
Is  this  practice  followed  to  any  consider¬ 
able  extent?  If  the  answer  be,  one  of 
the  pure  breeds,  should  we  select  a 
highly-refined  breed  with  fattening  pro¬ 
pensities  largely  developed,  or  one  of 
the  coarser  breeds  possessing  more  vigor? 
Is  there  any  breed  possessing  just  the 
right  balance  of  vigor,  productiveness, 
and  fattening  tendency,  so  that  it  would 
be  more  profitable  to  keep  it  pure  than 
it  would  be  to  mix  it,  when  raising  hogs 
simply  to  fatten  ?  Finally,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  practices  which  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  average  farmer  in  raising 
hogs  for  general  market,  would  cause 
any  breed  to  run  out  ?  e.  b.  w. 

Newton,  la. 

R.  N.-Y. — Here  is-  a  good  chance  for 
debate. 

That  Electric  Henhouse.  —  I  am 
making  an  improvement  in  my  poultry 
houses  which  enables  me  to  send  the 
fowls  to  roost  at  night  with  full  crops, 
and  find  an  empty  feed  box  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  I  give  more  than  they  can  eat  at 
night,  so  that  all  will  get  a  full  meal, 
and  then  gather  up  the  fragments  by 
pressing  the  button.  In  other  words,  I 
close  the  lid  to  the  feed  boxes  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  I  think  that  it  will  be  quite  a 
help,  as  it  takes  too  long  to  wait  and  see 
how  much  each  flock  will  eat. 

o.  w.  MALES. 

Weak  Legs  in  Hogs. — At  a  hog  breed¬ 
ers’  meeting  in  Kansas,  the  speaker  was 
asked  whether  he  considered  weak  hind 
legs  in  hogs  hereditary.  He  said  : 

Yes,  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  fore  legs. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  nearer  the  fact  to  say  that 
the  tendency  is  to  transmit  such  weakness  ;  but 
the  primal  origin  undoubtedly  has  been  lack  of 
exercise  and  the  excessive  feeding  with  feed  that 
was  deficient  in  phosphate  of  lime.  Such  an 
heritage  may  be  helped  by  proper  exercise,  atten¬ 
tion,  and  feed.  The  weakness  is  one  largely  of 
the  tendons  and  ligaments,  which  may  be  removed 
or  corrected  in  whole  or  in  part  by  supplying  the 
necessary  restorative  ingredients,  in  medicines 
or  selections  of  feed,  and  they  in  turn  assisted  by 
the  application  of  bandages  and  liniment  to  the 
parts  exhibiting  weakness.  The  bandage  should 
extend  above  and  below  the  point  of  weakness, 
and  care  should  be  exercised  in  applying  it,  so  as 
not  to  impede  the  circulation,  yet  be  sufficiently 
firm  to  support  the  parts.  The  circulation  in  the 
legs  of  swine  is  slow,  and,  therefore,  is  the  more 
easily  disturbed  and  Cut  off. 


WAYS  OF  SAVING. 

Winter  is  before  us,  and  many  of  the 
Eastern  farmers  have  short  rations  for 
their  stock.  How  can  the  feed  be  made 
to  reach  through  the  winter  ?  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  with  some  of  us.  If  there  is  not 
feed  enough  to  put  the  stock  in  good 
condition  for  market,  better  sell  some  of 
it  now,  even  at  a  sacrifice,  rather  than 
feed  all  and  sell  at  the  second  or  third 
price.  It  is  the  top  price  that  gives  a 
net  profit.  But  look  about,  see  what  is 
on  hand,  think  and  plan,  then  do. 

Now  for  the  ways.  Put  a  very  little 
hay  into  the  sheep  rack  at  first,  so  that 
it  will  be  all  eaten  before  it  has  been 
mussed  over  and  breathed  on  by  the 
sheep,  thereby  making  it  unpalatable. 
It  is  better  to  feed  three,  or  even  five 
times  a  day  than  to  stuff  the  racks  full 
twice.  If  at  any  time  they  should  leave 
some,  do  not  use  it  for  bedding,  but  give 
it  to  the  horses.  Don’t  throw  the  hay 
down  from  the  loft  upon  the  ground 
where  the  sheep  will  run  over  it  several 
times  before  it  gets  into  the  rack  ;  make 
a  box  six  or  ten  feet  square,  and  pitch 
the  hay  down  into  it,  and  take  small 
forkfuls  to  the  racks.  Horses  can  be 
wintered  on  straw  ;  it  might  be  well  to 
dampen  it,  especially  if  very  dry.  They 
will  relish  some  cut  with  ground  feed 
mixed  with  it.  Keep  salt  by  them. 

Cattle  will  eat  corn  fodder  up  clean  if 
it  be  cut  and  put  in  a  box,  having  the 
grain  ration  mixed  with  it,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  dampened  with  hot  water,  letting 
it  stand  from  12  to  24  hours.  Some  may 
want  dry  fodder  after  eating  what  they 
wish  of  the  damp.  In  whatever  way  it 
is  fed,  give  only  a  little  at  a  time.  Sheep 
also  relish  dampened  fodder  mixed  with 
grain. 

Teach  the  little  calf  to  eat  its  meal  up 
clean,  and  when  it  gets  big  it  will  not 
leave  any  in  the  manger  for  the  rats. 
Save  the  little  potatoes,  all  stock  will 
relish  them  raw  except  pigs,  which 
prefer  them  cooked.  Cattle  do  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  clean,  bright  straw,  when  they 
can’t  get  anything  better  ;  but  they 
must  have  more  grain  with  it. 

How  about  bedding?  We  have  50 
bushels  of  sawdust  stored  away  for  a 
rainy  day,  and  are  now  hauling  a  big 
load  three  miles  every  week.  We  have 
gathered  some  of  last  fall’s  crop  of 
leaves,  and  have  a  dry  place  for  all  we 
can  gather  this  fall.  That  crop  of  weeds 
growing  in  the  wheat  stubble  would 
better  be  cut  and  used  for  bedding  before 
it  gets  ripe.  Horse  manure  is  a  very 
good  absorbent  in  the  cattle  stable. 

Ohio.  N.  w.  B. 


“  A  Dollar  Seems  a  Goon  Deal  of  Money  in 
these  hard  times.”  Yes,  but  if  you  have  a  Cough, 
a  Cold.  Asthma.  Bronchitis,  or  incipient  Consump¬ 
tion,  a  dollar  spent  for  a  bottle  of  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Ex¬ 
pectorant  may  prove  your  cheapest  outlay;  for  you 
will  then  have  the  surest  remedy  ever  known  for  such 
diseases.— Adv. 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

Awarded  highest  pri/.e  at  World’s  Fair. 

Made  in  250  styles. 
Square  Blankets  for  the  road. 
Surcingle  Blankets  for  Stable. 
All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 

The  West  5/A  is  the 

5/A  BAKER  BLANKET. 

iiianv  Iluve  Worn  16  Year 

Thousands  of  testimonials. 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 

Write  us  lor  5/A  Hook. 

<«M.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia.  \ 


FUMA'SZ- 

For  killingWoodchucks,  Prairie  Dog’s, Gophers 
and  Kats,  Insects  In  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Vaccination 

Is  a  sure  protection  against 

Anthrax,  Splenic  Fever, 
Black  Leg,  Charbon,  &c. 

Over  Ten  Million  Cattle.  Ilorses, 
Mules.  Goals,  Sheep  and  Swine 
already  successfully  vaccinated. 
Address  for  particulars, 

Pasteur  Anthrax  Vaccine  (U.  S.  & 
Canada)  Company,  Ltd., 

369  Breadway,  New  York. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
Importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

And,  furthermore,  that  the  present  is  the  most 
favorable  time  to  lay  in  a  stock  for  fall  and  winter 
use.  Prices  are  exceptionally  low.  and  must  advance 
with  activity  in  demand  now  so  near  at  hand. 

If  you  delay  too  long,  please  remember  that  we 
gave  you  fair  notice.  Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


rr~n 


Hors©  Owners!  Try 

GOMBAULT’S 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  Host  BLISTER  overused.  Takes 
the  place  of  ail  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Ilorses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  deseriptivo  circulars. 
THE  TjAWRENCE-WIT/LIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  0. 


THE  COPPER  CURE  REMEDIES 

are  warranted.  WINE  OF  COPPER  instantly 
destroys  all  microbes,  germs  and  parasites  that  cause 
Hoof-Ail,  Fouls,  Foot-Rot,  Thrush.  Scab,  Itch.  Mange, 
Ringworm.  Chronic  or  Obstinate  Sores,  Proud  Flesh, 
Canker,  etc.  JOHN'S  COMPOUND  cures  Scratches 
and  Skin  Diseases.  Either  Compound  sent  postpaid 
for  50  cents.  Address 

THE  COPPER  CURE  CO.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


3A  HORSE  FOR  25  OFNTS. 

ttSame  thing— When  your  best  horse  is  laid 
up  by  a  gal  led  shoulder  and  you  can  put  him 
to  work  and  cure  him  atsame  time  by  using 
Bickmore’8  Call  Cure-  Also  for  Cuts,  Scratches, 
Sore  Teats  on  Cows.  Sample  mailed  for  lOcts. 
iiiCKMoitE  Gall  Coke  Co.,  Box  i.05.  Old  Town.  Maine. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED 

retMi  (fowrimi*  A  O-oxto  B.o«  #_4C4j8UkGH 

it®  f 

Brook  jTCELjO  farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  IV 
You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satis- 

MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.Y, 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  ‘/-cent,  stamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KING  k  CO.,  No.  lOf’linrth  St.,  Owego,  N.Y 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger;  $180  each;  9.000 
sold.  50  Warren  St.,  Now  York;  140  N.  Broad  St. 
Philadelphia,  and  53  Elm  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Make  Hens  Lay 

By  reeding  green  cut  bone,  the  greatest  A 


By  reeding  green  cut  bone,  the  greatest  - 
egg  producing  food  in  the  world.  Better 
than  medicine  and  cheaper  than  grain. 

on 

_ Trial 

Try  It  before  you  pny  for  it. 
Price,  *5.00  and  upward.  101  Highest 
Awards  ree  d.  Oatal  g  free  if  name  this  papet 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 


than  medicine  and  cheaper  than  gral 

Mann’s  6one  Cutter' 


★ 

*  ^....wwun.wMw 

w£wafranjW"VJ 
The  Reliable# 


ToH&tch  80  per  cent 8*lf  Regulating  he 
Durable,  Correct  In  Principle.  Leader  JL> 
at  World’s  Pair.  6  eta.  in  stamps  for  » 
112  pa (?e  Poultry  Guide  and  Clta* 


‘A’  fowls 

★  __  __  _0 _  _ 

★  loflme,  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plain.  Bed-Rock  Information,  'hi 

★  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  III.  * 


I  flfl  ^ho*ce  P*  Ducks.  Must  ko  quick  to  make  room  | 
I  UU  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J.  ! 


WILL  TRADE 

JERSEYS  for  young,  sound  work  HORSE 

ROHT.  F.  SIIANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SALE— Young  Bulls 


Stoke  Pogis  5th;  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  Lv;  Landseer's 
Harry,  etc.,  sire  son  of  Prospect  Rioter. 

JAS.  T.  ARMSTRONG.  1044  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


A.  J.  C.  C.  Jersey  Cattle  and  Chester 

WHITE  HOGS. — Four  choice  Heifers  and  Bulls,  4 
if!  months  old.  Chester  W bite  Pigs:  Happy  Medium . 
King  of  Chester  Whites,  heads  the  herd.  Cornea 
see  or  write.  C.  E.  MORRISON.  Londonderry  Pa 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  i  of  Imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thokndale,  Chester  Co., Pa 


HAMPSHIRE-DOWN  SHEEP 

AND  C  H  K  S  II  i  It  E  If  O  G  S  . 
Young  stock  of  best  quality  for  sale.  Also  will  sell 
Ewes  and  have  some  excellent  Yearling  Rams  at 
moderate  prices  for  registered  stock. 

JNO.  I.  GORDON,  Mercer,  Pa. 


CURnDQUIDE  CUCSTD  Tll°  H”8T  a11 

OnllUr  OnlnCi  JllCCr  around  breed 
to  cross  on  Merino  or  grade  sheep.  Fine  Rams,  Lambs 
or  Yearlings;  also  Ewes  for  sale  Prices  to  suit  the 
times.  Call  on  or  address  F.  S.  HALL,  Lewiston,  N.Y. 


QURDPQUiRP  Ram  Lambs  and  Ewes,  of  all 
onnuronmc  ages,  for  Sale.  Prize  Winners 
and  Registered ;  must  be  sold.  Also,  FAN-TAILED 
PIGEONS.  FRED.  A  KM  E  It,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


BARGAINS  !  October,  1894  farrowed  sows  In  far¬ 
row  for  1896.  Spring  litters.  Very  choice  sows  three 
to  five  months  old. 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


DC  R  Q  U  B  C  C  -For  Sale,  a  number  of  June 
DKwIB  IV O  II  I II L, w  selected  sow  Pigs,  cheap; 
ready  for  registering.  Park  Farm,  New  Brunswick, N.J. 


8,  W.  SMITH. 


Berkshire,  Chestor  White, 
Jersey  Red  A  Poland  China 
Pigs.  .Jersey,  Guernsey  &  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  l’ou  Itry ,  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranvllle.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  Duroc-.Jersey  March  Pigs,  the 
FIRST-PRIZE  YOUNG  HERD  at  N.  Y.  STATE 
FAIR,  for  Sale.  K.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli.  N.Y. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires  and  Chester 
Whites.  Choice  large  strains. 
8-week  pigs  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

HAMILTON  A  CO.,  Corhrmivlll.,  Fa, 


CHESHIRES 


ALL  AGES.  For  Sale  by 

WM.E.  MANDEVILLE, 

Write  for  particulars.  Brookton.  T'omp.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


pUpOUIDCO  PURE  AND  CHOICE. 

uncomnco  ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruvllle.  N.  Y. 


Cheshire  Hogs. 


Some  fine  Pigs; 
pairs  not  akin. 

Extra  good  ones.  _ 

Send  for  Catalogue.  C.  E.  Chapman,  Peruvllle.  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  Wll  ITES  Have  you  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  R.  Foulke,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back. good  body,  bone  and  ham;  aregrowthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis,  or  frt.  both  ways 


CHESHIRES!  ,*KDF-ARM 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rent  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


WILLIS  WHINERY,  Salem,  07 

BREEDER  OF  IMPROVED 

CHESTER  WHITS  SWINE,' 

“The  Champion  Herd  of  the  World-* 


ft 


Holstein  &  Jersey  Cattle. 

1 7  Varieties  of  POULTRY 

Fine  32  Page  Catalogue  FREE. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  BAL,V  CD  C  C 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free.  If  they  I  ll  mH  1C 

will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  <fc  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 

And  SCHOOL  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE.  Chartered  1857. 

For  circular  of  information,  address  II.  I).  GILL,  V.  8.,  Dean,  154  East  57tli  Street,  New  York. 


CO  BUY  A  a 


Yonr  horse  is  always  clean ;  it  keeps  the 
lir  smooth  and  glossy.  No  surcingle 


Cb  \  OLftnAil  I  i  halr  smooth  and  glossy. 

required.  No  tight  girth.  No  sore  backs.  M 
No  chafing  of  mane.  No  rubbing  of  w).  No  horse  can  wear  it  under  his  feet. 

No  Come  Off  to  Them!  Your  Harness  Dealer  Keeps  Them. 


cingle  ,4c 
backs.  | 

r* 

If  not,  write  us  for  Free  Catalogue  and  prices.  The  "Stav  On”  Burlington  |A( 

protect  our  patents.  BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO.  Burlington,  Wis.  |* 
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Humorous. 

There  is  some  satisfaction  in  know¬ 
ing  that  a  woman  can’t  wear  the  bloomer 
without  putting  her  foot  into  it. — Phila¬ 
delphia  Record. 

“  How  would  you  like  to  be  thrashed 
as  I  am?”  complained  the  wheat  to  the 
corn.  “I  would  a  good  deal  rather  be 
thrashed  than  have  my  ears  pulled,” 
answered  the  corn. — Credit  Lost. 

First  Little  Girl:  “And  isn’t  your 
cat  afraid  of  mice  ?  ”  Second  Little  Girl : 
“  Oh,  no  ;  not  a  single  bit.”  First  Little 
Girl:  “  That’s  queer.  And  she’s  a  lady 
ca  t,  too,  isn’t  she  ?  ” — Somerville  Journal. 

“Who  is  that  old  party?”  asked  a 
slangy  young  man  from  the  East,  who 
was  in  Kansas.  “  Young  feller,”  spoke 
up  the  citizen,  who  had  overheard  him, 
“  ye’re  wrong  in  your  reckonin’.  I  ain’t 
no  old  party.  I’ve  seceded  from  the 
Populists  an’  come  out  fur  baled  hay  ez 
legal  tender  for  all  debts.  I’m  a  new 
party,  I  am.” — Hay  Trade  Journal. 

Bobby  had  been  served  with  a  very 
small  share  of  pastry,  and  he  was  doing 
his  best  to  smother  his  resentment  of  the 
discrimination.  “I’m  very  much  afraid,” 
his  mother  said,  “  that  this  pie  needs 
some  shortening.”  “  Mamma.”  said  the 
little  boy  in  an  audible  undertone,  “that 
isn’t  what  my  pie  needs.”  “Isn’t  it?” 
“  No’m.  My  pie  needs  lengthening.” — 
Washington  Star. 

A  readiness  to  apDlogize  for  an 
offence  is  not  worth  much  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  disposition  not  to  re¬ 
peat  the  injury.  Johnny  and  Jenny 
were  quarreling,  and  Jenny  began  to 
cry.  “Oh,  well,”  said  Johnny,  “don’t 
cry — I’ll  take  back  all  the  mean  things 
I’ve  said.”  “Yes,  you’ll  take  ’em  back.” 
sobbed  the  girl,  “  so  you  can  have  ’em 
just  ready  to  use  over  again.” — Youth's 
Companion. 

“  My  dear  nephew,”  wrote  Uncle  Allen 
Sparks,  who  was  spending  his  vacation 
down  in  the  country,  “  I  send  you  to-day 
a  peck  of  fine,  large,  juicy  peaches,  fresh 
from  the  tree.  They  are  the  best  I  have 
seen  this  year,  and  I  hope  you  will 
enjoy  them. 

“  Your  affectionate  uncle. 

“  P.  S. — The  quantity  I  really  send  you 
is  a  bushel,  but  there  won’t  be  more 
than  a  peck  of  them  when  they  reach 
you.  They  go  by  express.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 
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«UY  “  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,"  »*«T 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 
Tor  Homes.  Barn*,  Roof*,  all  color*.  A  8AV  E  Middlemen’* 
profits.  In  use  61  year*.  Endorsed  by  Orange  A  Farmers' 
Alliance.  Low  prices  wtl  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGIK30LL,  *40  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.X. 


Wanted  everywhere  to  get 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas, 
Coffees.  Baking  Powder, 
Spices,  Extracts,  Ac.  The  old- 
est.  largest  and  most  respon¬ 
sible  Tea  House  in  the  business 
Established  1869. 

Big  Inco  mes, 

Big  Premiums. 

Big  Inducements, 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.O«  Box  287,  New  York,  N.Y 


SDAISY  CORN  HARVESTER 


The  Daisy  No.  6  Complete  with  Levers.  Seats ,  Front 
and  Rear  Steel  Wheels  Light  and  Durable.  Wheels  and 
Seats  Adjustable.  The  Only  Harvester  made  having 
Levers  to  open  and  close  the  Cutting  Wings.  Don't 
Buy  a  DANGEROUS  HINGED  WING  Harvester 
and  Kill  your  Horse.  Accidents  Unknown  with  the 
Daisy.  Made  In  7  different  Styles.  Write  for  Circulars 
and  Prices  to  the 

A.  W.  BUTT  IMPL’T  CO., 48  Euclid  Ave„  Springfield.  0 


|  (“•Rp— The  four-story  business  build- 
|  ^Es  I  ing,  No.  209  Washington  Street, 

New  York  City  A  long  lease  upon  reasonable  terms 
may  be  obtained.  Alterations  and  repairs  will  be 
made  to  suit  tenant.  Apply  to 

WM,  L.  CLARK,  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Cream  Separator  Patents. 

IMPORTANT  DECREES  AND  INJUNCTIONS  IN  CENTRIFUGAL  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  INFRINGEMENT  LITIGATION. 

“ALPHA”  DE  LAVAL  PATENTS  SUSTAINED. 

THE  De  Laval  Company,  by  advice  of  counsel,  begs  to  announce  for  the  information  and  further 
caution  of  all  whom  the  facts  may  concern,  several  decisions  in  its  pending  Patent  Right  liti¬ 
gation,  of  interest  and  importance  to  users  and  intending  buyers  of  Centrifugal  Cream  Sep.urators. 

On  June  18,  Judge  Coxe,  sitting  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  NewYork, 
at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  granted  a  decree,  inclusive  of  a  perpetual  injunction,  sustaining  the  material 
claims  of  the  “Alpha”  De  Laval  patent,  in  the  suit  of  The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  of  New 
York,  against  an  infringer  who  had  been  making  and  selling  a  cream  separator  with  a  separating 
bowl  device. 

Following  this  decision,  Judge  Wallace,  sitting  in  the  U.  S.  Court  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,on  August  20, 
granted  an  injunction  against  John  Houston,  of  Hamden,  Delaware  County.  N.  Y.,  an  owner  and  user 
of  an  infringing  separator,  which  injunction  restrains  Houston  from  the  further  use  of  such  machine. 

That  no  one  may  have  reason  for  complaint  at  the  possible  outcome  of  such  further  proceedings 
as  are  pending  and  as  may  be  necessary  in  maintaining  just  and  lawful  rights  and  interests  as 
regards  the  manufacture  and  use  of  asserted  infringing  machines  other  than  the  ones  specifically 
sued  upon  in  these  actions,  due  and  repeated  caution  is  again  given  in  this  respect. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

General  Offices  :  74  Cortland  Street,  New  York. 


FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 
Crush  cob  and  grind  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Have-conical  shaped  grinders.  An  en¬ 
tire  departure  from  all  other  mHls. 

lightest  running,  strongest  and 
handiest  made.  Three  sizes:  2  to (i.1 
6  to  8  and  8  to  12  h.  p.,  and  one  style  for 
windwheel  use. 

ir  1  also  make  SWEEP  MILLS  that 
crush  ear  corn  and  grind  all  small  grains, 

FI E. 

P.N.  BOWS1IER.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


STAR 


—  FEED  — - 
GRINDER. 

Greatly  Improved. 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL, 

12  to  25  Bushels 

per  hour 

of  Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  and  all  small 
grain,  fine  or  coarse. 
(STAR  MFG.  CO., 
New  Lexington,  Ohio. 
ail  to  ftO  N  st. 


VICTORY 


Feed  Mill 


Grinds  Corn  and  Coband 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 

Made  in  four  sizes  for  2. 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 

Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices. 

T1IOS.  ROBERTS, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

28  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  Illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1111  Hampshire  St..  Quincy,  III. 
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Hay  is  Plenty  and 
Corn  is  Husked 


where  the 
handled  by  the 


corn  crop  is 


Keystone  Corn  Husker* 
and  Fodder  Shredder.  ! 

#  Send  for  free  book,  # 

^“The  Great  Leak  on  the  Farm.”^ 

JKEY8T0NE  MFG.  CO.^H?! 

•I 


or  Columbus,  Ohio,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Kansas jCity ,  Mo.,  St.  Louis,  flo. 
llai' 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BUCKEYE 

FEED  MILLS 
and  POWERS 
COMBINED. 

Grinds  Ear  Corn 
and  Small  Grain. 

Two  machines  in 
one.  Prices  to  suit 
the  times.  Send  for 
catalogue. 

Staver  &  Abbott 

Mfg.  CO.,  383  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill 


HENDRICK’S  Baling  Presses.  20  styles  and 


for  circular. 


sizes  at  hard  times  prices.  Send 
D.  B.  HENDRICKS,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


oiirNEW  N? 

The  Best  COMBINATION  Hand  and  Power 
FEED  CUTTER  ON  EARTH. 

As  a  Hand  Cutter,  has  two  large  fly  wheels,  can  be  operated  by  one  or 
two  persons.  When  arranged  for  Power,  Horse}  Wind  or  Steam,  has 
Pulley  in  place  of  large  fly  wheel,  and  is  sufficiently  strong  to  stand 
strain  of  10  or  12  horse-power  engine.  Is  also  furnished  ir ilh  Iron 
Sprocket  Jack  fitted  to  frame  for  use  by  Sueep  Power.  It  has  all  latest 
improvements  of  our  largest  cutters— Patent  Safety  Ely  Wheel  and  Pul¬ 
ley,  Safety  Lever  for  Controlling  Feed  Rolls,  Drop  Leaf  Table,  Im¬ 
proved  Roller  Gear  Drive,  Perfection  Feed  Rollers,  Reversible  Steel 
Cutting  Plate.  Get  our  ’9n  introduction  prices  before  you  buy.  Our  ’95 
Ensilage  Book  (HOW  TO  BEAT  A  DROUTH)  a  very  valuable  handbook 
for  Stock  Feeders,  mailed  free.  Also  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  if  you 
name  this  paper.  SMALLEY  MFG.  CO..  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
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IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  AN 

ENSILAGE  OR  FODDER  CUTTER, 
OR  CORN  HUSKER, 

Send  for  the  ROSS  1895  Catalogue.  Finest  line  we 
have  ever  produced.  Low  prices.  Catalogue  and 
NEW  work  on  Ensilage  free. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NKW  YORK  8TATB)  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office;  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile,  Salt- 
Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick.  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile.  Flue  Lining,  ChimneyTops,  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  Roaendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime, Plaster, Ac 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 

SAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
^  larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
**  Hay  Presses  AWaterWheels 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  367.  Atlanta.  Ga 


1854.— Established  41  Years.—' 

The  Old  Reliable  Halladay 
Standard ,  Halladay  Geared , 


cemsteel, 

and  U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

WIND  MILLS, 


Guaranteed  to  be 

THE  BEST  MADE 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Shellers,  Stalk  Cutters^ 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  etc 

U.S.WIND  ENGINES, PUMP  CO 

1 13  W&ter  St.*  BATAVIA,  ILL. 
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WHOLESALE  SEED-POTATO  GROWING. 

THE  ECONOMIES  OF  LARGE  PRODUCTION. 

A  Big  Enterprise  in  We  tern  New  York. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Part  I. 

It  is  getting  to  be  an  era  of  “big  things”  in  agri¬ 
culture.  That  great  Georgia  peach  orchard,  the  en¬ 
silage-making  at  Ellerslie  Farm,  and  other  enter¬ 
prises,  all  show  how,  here  and  there,  men  are  concen¬ 
trating  the  forces  of  agriculture  after  the  manner  of 
manufacturers.  A  further  illustration  of  this  tendency 
is  found  in  the  seed-potato  farms  of  the  Edward  F. 
Dibble  Seed  Co.,  which  I  visited  last  week.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  growing  seed  potatoes  has  been  wonderfully 
developed  in  the  past  15  years.  Formerly,  but  few 
growers  bought  new  seed,  except  of  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties.  The  general  practice  was  to  go  to  the  bin  in  the 
spring  and  select  seed  with  more  or  less  care  for  the 
season’s  crop.  Now  there  are  thousands  of  growers 
who  never 
think  of  using 
their  own  crop 
for  seed,  but 
import  stock 
from  other  lo¬ 
calities  because 
they  believe  it 
to  be  stronger 
and  less  liable 
to  disease.  It 
is  much  the 
same  principle 
as  that  fol- 
lowed  by  fruit 
growers  —  who 
buy  all  their 
nursery  stock 
because  they 
believe  that  the 
growing  of 
fruit  and  the 
production  of 
nursery  stock, 
are  two  very 
different  kinds 
of  business. 

It  is  getting 
to  be  more  gen¬ 
erally  under¬ 
stood  each  year 
that  certain 
parts  of  the 
country  are  pe- 
cu  liarly  well 
adapted  to  the 
growing  of  seed  potatoes.  The  climate,  soil  and  sea¬ 
son  of  planting  are  such  that  scab  and  blight  are 
almost  unknown,  so  that  both  vine  and  tuber  make  a 
strong  and  vigorous  growth.  Naturally,  seed  potatoes 
grown  in  these  sections  would  be  more  likely  to  resist 
disease  and  make  a  strong  growth  than  would  those 
grown  in  sections  where  blight  and  rot  prevail  to 
weaken  or  check  the  plant.  It  would  not  maxe  so 
much  difference  with  wheat  or  corn,  but  the  potato  is 
the  most  likely  of  all  crops  to  carry  such  disease  or 
weakness  in  its  seed.  The  Dibble  Company  believe 
that  their  section  of  western  New  York  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  seeds.  Beginning  in  a  small 
way  on  Mr.  Dibble’s  own  farm,  they  have  enlarged 
their  area,  until  to-day  they  have  over  600  acres  of 
potatoes  under  their  control.  This  immense  area  is 
divided  into  tracts  of  from  5  to  20  acres,  embracing 
all  sorts  of  soils,  and  all  within  a  radius  of  12  miles 
of  headquarters.  It  is  probably  the  largest  acreage 
of  seed  potatoes  controlled  by  any  one  firm  in  the 
country.  The,  object;  of  this  article  is  to  show, what, 


economies  are  possible  in  wholesale  potato  growing, 
as  well  as  to  compare  varieties. 

“  Do  you  have  much  difficulty  in  securing  growers 
for  your  potatoes?”  I  asked  Mr.  Dibble. 

“  Yes  ;  more  or  less  so,  as  you  may  judge  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  covered  so  much  territory  to  obtain 
600  acres  of  suitable  land.  VVe  want  good  soil  with  a 
strong  clover  sod  if  possible,  and,  above  all,  a  cai'eful 
farmer  who  knows  the  principles  of  improved  culture, 
and  will  carry  them  out.  VVe  do  not  like  a  farmer 
who  undertakes  too  much..” 

“  What  terms  do  you  make  with  growers  ?  ” 

“We  agree  to  pay  them  a  certain  price  per  bushel 
when  delivered,  without  respect  to  the  market  price. 
This  price,  of  course,  varies  with  different  varieties. 
The  grower  contracts  to  cultivate  and  fertilize  the 
crop  in  certain  ways,  and  we  reserve  a  general  over¬ 
sight  of  this  culture.  It  must  be  done  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  way  to  fulfill  the  contract.  I  think  you  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  our  fields  are  generally  clean  and  thrifty 


as  compared  with  adjoining  ones.  That  is  largely 
because  there  is  a  definite  plan  about  the  culture, 
which  is  faithfully  enforced.” 

“  What  soils  do  you  prefer  ?  ” 

“  That  varies  more  or  less  with  the  variety.  In 
general,  a  ‘  warm,  open,  loamy  ’  soil  is  considered 
best  for  potatoes,  but  for  growing  the  best  seed  crop, 
we  like  to  vary  that  somewhat.  Our  Rose  seedlings 
do  best  on  a  lighter  soil — inclined  to  sand — while 
such  varieties  as  Freeman  do  better  on  heavier  and 
damper  locations.  A  variety  like  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  does  well  anywhere.  With  that  variety, 
it  is  more  a  matter  of  close  or  wide  planting  than 
of  soils.” 

“  Do  you  fertilize  heavily  ?  ” 

“Yes;  we  use  both  manure  and  fertilizer,  and  a 
sod,  too,  if  possible.  On  our  own  farm,  we  use  a  good 
deal  of  Buffalo  stockyard  manure.  We  get  this  de¬ 
livered  at  our  railroad  station  at  $20  a  car-load.  It  is 
a  great  bargain  at  this  price,  for  it  is  almost  pure  ex¬ 
crement  of  sheep  and  bogs,  just  as  it  is  taken  from 


the  cars.  The  ‘bedding’  has  been  almost  entirely 
eaten.  Our  first  move  is  to  put  at  least  15  good  loads 
of  this  manure  on  an  acre  of  sod.  We  also  make 
considerable  manure  on  the  farm  from  boarding 
horses  through  the  winter.  We  turn  these  horses 
into  a  box  stall,  and  feed  them  one  feed  each  of  hay 
and  straw,  and  four  quarts  of  bran  per  day.  They 
keep  in  fair  condition  on  this,  and  there  is  some  profit 
in  it  for  us  at  $1  per  week.” 

“  When  do  yon  apply  the  manure  ?  ” 

“During  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is  frozen. 
There,  for  example,  is  a  field  of  rye  and  Crimson 
clover.  The  two  crops  were  sowed  together,  and  have 
made  an  excellent  growth.  The  manure  will  help 
carry  the  clover  through  the  winter.  Next  year, 
early  in  June,  manure,  rye  and  clover  will  be  plowed 
under  for  potatoes.” 

“  And  you  use  fertilizer,  too  ?  ” 

“Yes,  from  600  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre  in  the  drill.” 

“What  kind  of  fertilizer  do  you  use?” 

“A  mixture 
of  o  u  r  o  w  n, 
made  for  us  by 
a  large  manu¬ 
facturer.  It 
must  analyze 
three  to  four 
per  cent  ni¬ 
trogen,  seven  to 
eight  available 
phosphoric 
acid,  and,  at 
least,  seven  of 
potash.  We 
stipulate  that 
the  nitrogen 
must  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda 
and  dried 
blood,  the  phos- 
phoric  acid 
from  dissolved 
bone  black  and 
tankage,  and 
the  potash  from 
high-grade  sul- 
p  h  a  t  e  .  The 
manufacturer 
gives  a  guaran¬ 
tee  that  these 
substances  are 
used,  and  we 
have  two  anal¬ 
yses- made.  one 
by  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  and  the  other  by  private  chemists.  If 
these  chemists  find  the  fertilizer  below  the  guaran¬ 
teed  analysis,  the  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  pay  us 
the  regular  trade  values  for  such  shortage.  Thus  far 
we  have  obtained  more  than  was  guaranteed.  We 
used  over  125  tons  of  fertilizer  this  season,  and  were 
able  to  supply  it  to  growers  at  $36  per  ton — a  saving 
of  $6  to  $8  over  usual  retail  rates  !  ” 

“  Do  you  plant  by  machinery  ?  ” 

“  No,  our  potatoes  are  both  planted  and  dug  by 
hand.  In  growing  the  crop  for  food ,  this  machinery 
is  very  desirable ;  but  with  us,  hand  work  is  better. 
We  want  each  seed  piece  to  be  sure  to  grow,  and 
bruised  or  spiked  tubers  hurt  the  appearance  of  the 
seed.  Our  favorite  tool  for  opening  furrows  in  sod,  is 
the  Darnell  furrower  and  marker.  This  makes  an 
excellent  seed  bed  for  the  tubers,  and  may  also  be 
used  to  cover  them.  The  fertilizer  is  used  in  the 
drill  or  hill,  for  some  varieties  do  better  with  hill  cul¬ 
ture.  We  plant  about  four  inches  deep,  and  gradually 
harrow  and  cultivate  to  the  vines,  so  that  at  the  end 


A  COLORADO  POTATO  FIELD.  HOW  THEY  DIG  AND  PICK  THE  TUBERS.  See  Page  669.  Fig.  208. 
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of  the  season  the  potatoes  are  growing  on  a  slight 
ridge.  This  greatly  helps  in  digging,  as  we  use 
pronged  hoes  for  that  purpose,  and  by  pulling  them 
through  these  ridges,  bring  out  all  the  tubers  without 
spearing  any  of  them.” 

“  How  do  you  cut  seed  ?  ” 

“The  manner  varies  with  the  variety  and  other 
circumstances.  For  instance,  we  got  six  barrels  of 
the  Carman  No.  3,  and  cut  them  so  that  we  seeded  a 
little  over  four  acres.  That,  however,  is  too  fine. 
A  fair-sized  piece  of  tuber,  with  two  good  eyes,  is 
about  right  for  most  varieties.  With  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2,  I  would  prefer  smaller  seed  planted 
close  together,  as  otherwise  the  tubers  are  inclined  to 
be  too  large.  We  prefer  fair-sized  tubers — neither 
very  large  nor  too  small — anu  always  look  for  seed 
free  from  scab,  and  for  vigorous  vines.” 

“  Do  you  spray  with  the  Bordeaux  Mixture?” 

“  No,  we  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  do  so. 
Our  climate  is  not  favorable  to  blight,  anyway,  and 
our  belief  is  that  it  may  be  largely  avoided  by  the  use 
of  strong  and  vigorous  seed.  We  would  never  use 
seed  from  a  field  where  blight  had  occurred.  Where 
a  hill  is  killed  by  the  blight,  we  would  expect  the 
tubers  from  that  hill  to  produce  plants  very  liable  to 
the  disease.  In  case  the  weather  was  favorable,  and 
the  germs  of  the  disease  were  in  the  air,  we  would  ex¬ 
pect  these  plants  to  ‘take  it’  quicker  than  those 
from  stronger  seed.  Our  principle  is,  therefore,  to 
use  no  infected  seed,  to  fertilize  heavily,  and  cultivate 
well,  so  that  the  plants  will  grow  from  start  to  finish. 
As  to  scab,  we  are  not  much  troubled  with  it.  Some 
varieties  seem  to  ‘catch  it’  easier  than  others,  and 
these  we  soak  in  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution 
with  perfect  success.” 

“  To  improve  your  own  stock,  do  you  mark  the  most 
vigorous  hills  in  the  field,  and  separate  them  at  dig¬ 
ging  time  ?  ” 

“No,  that  is  not  practicable  for  us  on  our  large 
scale  of  operations,  though  it  is  an  excellent  plan  for 
the  small  farmer  to  follow.  We  select  for  our  seed 
acres  or  half  acres  that  show  the  most  uniformly 
vigorous  growth.  We  grow  many  thousands  of  bush¬ 
els  for  the  seedsmen.  Some  of  the  seed  of  new  varie¬ 
ties  they  send  us,  is  very  poor.  1  was  once  making  a 
contract  to  grow  a  certain  new  variety,  and  asked  to 
see  some  of  the  seed.  They  brought  half  a  bushel  of 
small,  scabby  stuff,  so  poor  that  I  said  at  once  that  1 
would  not  touch  it.  ‘  Well,’  said  the  seedsman,  ‘show 
us  how  you  would  sort  out  that  seed  for  your  own 
seeding.’  1  picked  out  not  over  a  dozen  tubers  that 
were  fit  to  represent  the  variety.  The  result  was  that 
we  got  the  contract  with  our  own  choice  of  seed. 
People  make  a  great  mistake  in  assuming  that  every 
little  scabby  nut  of  a  potato  is  good  enough  for  seed 
purposes.” 

Next  week  I  shall  tell  something  about  varieties 
and  yields  on  these  potato  farms.  H.  w.  c. 


VARIETIES  OF  TOMATOES  FOR  7 HE 
GREENHOUSE. 

The  Essex  Hybrid  is,  and  has  been,  the  standard 
variety  with  us  for  forcing.  It  has  medium  size, 
smooth  and  firm  fruit,  and  yields  as  well  as,  if  not 
better  than,  an}'  other  variety  we  have  ever  tried.  It 
has  as  little  black  rot  as  any  excepting  some  of  the 
newer  varieties. 

The  Early  Minnesota  has  done  well  in  our  house 
this  season,  but  as  this  is  our  first  trial  of  it,  we  don’t 
wish  to  be  too  positive  in  praising  its  merits.  It  has 
some  very  meritorious  qualities,  was  the  first  to  ripen, 
both  in  the  house  and  garden,  and  was  only  very 
slightly  affected  with  the  rot.  It  bears  a  large  crop 
of  medium-sized,  smooth,  round  and  firm  fruit,  which 
is  of  the  very  best  quality,  but  is  too  seed}'  to  suit 
some  people.  As  to  meatiness,  it  is  not  up  to  standard, 
whereas  the  Essex  Hybrid  may  be  considered  as  near 
the  standard  as,  perhaps,  it  is  necessary  to  get. 

The  Ignotum  has  been  a  very  good  forcing  variety, 
but  w'e  shall  discard  it  from  our  houses  in  the  future, 
as  being  unprofitable.  It  is  very  badly  affected  with 
the  rot,  and  does  not  grow  smooth  enough  to  suit  us. 
This  variety  has  suffered  the  most  from  the  rot  of  any 
we  have  grown  this  year. 

The  Dwarf  Champion  we  shall  try  in  our  houses  this 
winter.  We  have  had  it  in  the  houses  during-  the 
summer,  and  it  has  done  remarkably  well.  The  plant 
itself  is  strong  and  vigorous,  and  as  little  affected 
with  physiological  troubles,  like  oedema,  as  any.  It 
is  a  great  cropper  and  the  fruit  is  of  the  best,  bjth  as 
regards  quality  and  meatiness,  and  the  rot  has  not 
materially  affected  it.  The  dwarf  habit  of  the  plant, 
too,  permits  of  closer  planting  than  the  larger  kinds. 
M  e  shall  make  a  thorough  trial  of  these  three  varie¬ 
ties,  the  Essex  Hybrid,  the  Early  Minnesota,  and  the 
Dw'arf  Champion  in  our  house  this  winter. 

In  our  gardens  this  year,  we  have  several  varieties 
that  are  especially  adapted  to  our  conditions,  and  of 
the  lot,  it  would  be  hard  to  $ay  just  which  one  is  the 


best.  We  have  the  Acme.  Beauty,  Paragon,  Match¬ 
less,  Golden  Queen,  Maule’s  New  Imperial  and  the 
new  Stone,  besides  others  growing  in  our  grounds. 
But  those  named  are  as  good  as  any. 

The  Golden  Queen  is  a  yellow  and  may  not  be  suit¬ 
able  for  the  markets  ;  but  as  a  home  fruit,  it  can  not 
be  surpassed. 

Maule’s  New  Imperial  is  a  new  variety,  well  worthy 
of  trial.  It  is  a  good  cropper,  of  large,  smooth,  firm 
fruit. 

The  Stone  is  another  very  promising  new  variety, 
good  for  the  general  crop.  i,.  r.  jones. 

Vermont  Experiment  Station. 


" A  GEORGIA  PEACH.” 

HOW  IT  IS  PI.  AN  TED,  PROTECTED,  PICKED  AND  PACKED. 

1  EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. j 

Part  V. 

The  Human  Labor  in  the  Peach. 

It  costs  $1  or  more  to  put  a  crate  of  these  peaches 
in  the  Northern  markets.  They  will  average  about 
‘-10  peaches  to  the  crate,  so  that  each  one  represents 
at  least  half  a  cent  in  cost.  A  good  share  of  this  half 
cent  is  paid  to  the  colored  men  and  women  who  do 
the  outdoor  work  in  the  orchard,  from  budding  and 
hoeing  to  picking  and  carting.  These  people  give  the 
labor  of  a  long,  full  day  in  exchange  for  50  and  (50 
cents  in  cash.  This  cheap  and  ready  service  is  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  this  enterprise.  If  these 
colored  people  charged  for  their  labor  as  much  as  the 
Italians  in  the  Connecticut  Hale  orchard  charge  for 
the  same  service,  the  profits  would  in  a  series  of  years 
be  nearly  wiped  out.  No  wonder  Mr.  Hale  told  us 
last  week  that  the  most  successful  single  thing  about 
his  enterprise  was  “the  reliability  and  teachability  of 
colored  labor.” 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  Southern  people 
generally,  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  colored  la¬ 
borer.  Most  Southern  white  men  with  whom  I  talked, 
did  not  seem  hopeful  regarding  the  colored  man’s 
future.  Most  Northern  men  seem  to  have  an  idea 
that  the  colored  man  is  incapable  of  performing  skilled 
labor.  They  seem  to  think  that  lie  may  do  hard 
manual  labor  with  proper  direction,  but  that  there  is 
a  point  in  his  education  beyond  which  he  cannot  be 
pushed. 

I  asked  Mr.  Hale  about  this  point.  “Are  these 
colored  laborers  capable  of  performing  skilled  labor?” 

“  What  do  you  call  skilled  labor  ?”  he  asked.  “Does 
it  require  skill  to  bud  nursery  stock  ?  If  so,  I  answer 
‘Yes,’  for  I  can  show  you  3,000,000  young  trees  ail 
budded  by  colored  men.” 

“  Who  taught  them  to  do  it  ?” 

“They  taught  themselves!  We  started  doing  it 
ourselves,  first,  with  some  young  colored  laborers  to 
follow  and  tie  up.  When  we  got  back  from  dinner  on 
the  second  day,  we  found  these  men  in  the  field  trying 
their  hand  at  budding. 

“  ‘  I  can  do  that,  said  one  of  them,  and  he  could. 
They  all  went  to  budding  right  off,  and  others  who 
followed  them  learned  from  their  work  to  do  as  well. 
It  will  bother  you  to  find  cleaner  looking  trees  in  any 
nursery.  Young  men  who  are  sharp  enough  to  learn 
that,  will  become  ‘  skilled  workmen,’  I  don’t  care 
how  much  pigment  they  may  have  in  their  skins. 
The  colored  laborer  will  almost  unconsciously  take 
up  the  habits  of  his  teacher — the  boss.” 

“  You  say  they  are  faithful  ?  ” 

“  ‘  Faithful  unto  death  !  ’  One  of  our  old  ‘  uncles,’ 
an  ex-slave,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  plantation  for 
six  weeks  in  1893.  Sickness  and  business  came  upon 
us  so  that  neither  the  superintendent  nor  myself 
could  be  here.  This  man  kept  things  going  in  excel¬ 
lent  order.  When  I  came  back,  I  asked  him  whether 
he  had  a  hard  time. 

“  ‘  Well,  he  said,  ‘I’ll  tell  you,  Mr.  Hale,  1  wasn’t 
afraid  of  any  of  the  boys  on  the  plantation,  but  1 
thought,  maybe,  some  of  the  town  boys  might  come 
out  and  steal.  So  every  night,  at  12  o’clock,  I 
shouldered  the  old  musket  and  marched  up  and  down 
till  day  !  ’ 

“  Now  maybe  you  can  find  white  men  who  would  do 
that  without  being  asked.  I  never  have  !  ” 

“  But  would  these  colored  men  do  that  for  the  men 
who  once  held  them  in  slavery?” 

“  See  here  !  In  Houston  County,  to-day,  there  are 
hundreds  of  old  and  crippled  colored  men,  too  feeble 
or  helpless  to  work.  They  have  never  saved  a  cent  of 
money  in  their  lives.  Whom  do  you  suppose  is  caring 
for  them— keeping  them  fed  and  clothed  ?  ” 

“I  don’t  know — probably  they  are  in  the  poor- 
house  !  ” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  are  being  cared  for  by  their 
old  masters — the  men  who  owned  them  before  the 
war,  and  who  lost  their  property  when  these  old  crip¬ 
ples  were  made  free.  No  matter  how  hard  pinched 
financially  ‘  ole  massa  ’  may  be,  the  poor  old  slave 
never  goes  unfed  or  unwarmed  from  his  door.  Now, 
then,  how  many  Fall  River  cotton-mill  owners  are 


pinching  their  pocketbooks  to  provide  for  their  old 
workmen  whose  labor  in  years  past  built  up  the 
owner’s  bank  account  ?  Let’s  hear  about  that !  ” 

I  dwell  upon  this  question  of  colored  labor,  because 
it  is  to-day  the  most  burning  problem  that  the  South 
has  to  deal  with.  The  white  man  who  goes  to  the 
South  to  engage  in  business,  must  depend  on  colored 
labor  for  all  outdoor  work,  at  least.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  advantages  of  this  cheap  labor  may  be 
turned  to  greater  account  than  those  of  climate  or  of 
soil.  It  is  the  chief  compensation  for  the  awful  cost 
of  carrying  products  to  market.  There  will  be  more 
irrolit  in  grafting  shill  on  to  the  present  crude  labor  of 
these  strong  men  and  women,  than  in  any  other  line  of 
farming. 

I  listened  carefully  to  the  stories  of  immorality, 
ignorance,  laziness,  carelessness  and  crime  that  were 
told  of  the  colored  people  as  a  race.  I  went  among 
them  and  talked  with  them  about  their  hopes  and 
their  prospects.  Everywhere  little  incidents  stood 
out  to  show  that,  while  the  race  as  a  whole  may  be  in¬ 
ferior,  yet  thought  and  higher  purpose  could  lift  the 
individual  far  above  the  common  level. 

One  day  a  peach  wagon  stuck  in  a  rut.  The  mules 
tried  but  could  not  pull  it  out.  Five  of  the  half- 
dozen  colored  men  that  were  about,  caught  up  sticks 
and  whips  to  thrash  a  little  extra  strength  into  the 
mules.  The  sixth  saw  that  the  mules  were  doing  all 
they  could,  and  put  his  big  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
He  added  just  the  force  needed,  and  the  wagon  moved 
on.  With  white  men,  we  would  say  that  the  one  man 
would  some  day  be  a  boss  and  control  labor,  because 
he  has  the  judgment  to  apply  force  where  it  will 
accomplish  most.  It  won’t  do  to  say  that,  because  a 
man’s  skin  is  black,  he  must  be  debarred  from  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  education,  self-control  and  patience. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  there  was 
witnessed  a  scene  that  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  A  black  man  sat  on  a  plat¬ 
form  that  was  crowded  with  the  beauty,  eloquence, 
wisdom  and  culture  of  the  South.  He  pleaded  for  his 
race  so  eloquently  that  his  words  were  telegraphed 
all  over  the  world.  He  asked  that  the  colored  man 
might  be  permitted  to  acquire  skill — to  make  a  trained 
and  useful  workman  of  himself. 

Education  and  manual  training  will  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem.  The  trained  mind  and  the  skillful  hand,  will 
work  their  owner  to  the  top,  whether  he  be  white  or 
black.  The  truest  caste  division  is  that  of  education. 

1  met  colored  men  who  own  farms,  who  control  good 
bank  accounts,  who  manage  stores,  and  who  are  skill¬ 
ful  lawyers,  doctors  and  craftsmen.  There  are  too 
few  of  them,  but  they  are  wiping  out  the  “color  line” 
faster  than  the  politicians  are  painting  it. 

As  I  said,  this  matter  of  cheap  colored  labor  is  the 
basis  of  success  in  this  great  peach  orchard.  With 
any  other  laborers  to  do  the  outside  work,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  orchard  could  be  made  to  pay  a  profit. 
No  man  can  grow  an  extensive  crop  at  the  South  with¬ 
out  the  colored  man  to  help  him.  As  between  him 
and  the  Italian  at  the  same  price,  Mr.  Hale  says  that 
he  would  prefer  the  former.  The  Southern  people 
may  say  what  they  like  about  the  need  of  importing 
capital  and  energy  ;  there  is  nothing  that  will  more 
surely  bring  wealth  to  their  section,  than  to  give  the 
colored  laborer  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  make 
himself  a  skilled  workman  ! 

Next  week  I  shall  describe  the  methods  employed 
at  the  Connecticut  end  of  the  business,  with  some 
comparisons  and  conclusions.  ir.  w.  c. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  “  CARNATION  BELT.” 

GETTING  THE  HOUSE  IN  ORDER. 

The  carnation  growers’  season  of  comparative  leis¬ 
ure  is  at  an  end,  and  active  preparations  for  another 
winter’s  work  are  now  in  order.  Very  little  planting 
is  yet  done,  and  with  the  thermometer  hovering 
around  the  100  mark  in  the  houses,  early  planting  this 
year  would  be  of  doubtful  advantage.  From  Septem¬ 
ber  15  to  25  would  seem  like  a  good  time  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  here,  taking  one  season  with  another,  and  that 
is  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  than  we  thought  proper 
only  a  few  years  since.  While  it  is  rather  late  now 
to  talk  about  moving  soil  or  getting  benches  in  order, 
a  plan  we  are  trying  may  be  worth  referring  to  here. 
We  all  know  how  soon  the  bottom  boards  rot  out, 
and,  so  far,  the  best  preservative  within  reach  has 
been  whitewash  ;  but  that  of  itself  does  not  last  long 
enough,  so  we  are  trying  a  mixture  of,  say,  about  a 
quart  of  cement  stirred  into  one  bucket  of  wash — 
enough  to  give  it  a  grayish  tint.  We  hope  that  it  will 
prove  of  considerable  advantage  over  the  pure  lime. 
We  tried  the  same  thing  last  year,  but  apparently  put 
on  too  heavy  a  coat,  so  that  it  cracked  and  peeled  off. 
This  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible  after  mix¬ 
ing,  before  the  cement  hardens  ;  if  the  cement  would 
stay  in  solution,  a  pure  wash  of  that  alone  might  be 
better. 

After  the  plaqts  are  in  and  are  thoroughly  soaked 
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at  the  time  of  planting,  they  should  be  sprayed  often 
with  a  very  fine  spray,  so  as  to  keep  the  foliage  and 
atmosphere  damp,  without  overwatering  the  soil. 
This  is  a  critical  period.  Until  new  root  growth  starts 
we  want  a  thoroughly  moist,  but  not  soggy  soil,  a 
condition  rather  hard  to  describe.  The  idea  is  to 
supply  the  plants  with  moisture  through  the  leaves, 
by  frequent  fine  spraying — in  bright  weather  two  or 
three  times  daily,  perhaps — rather  than  through  the 
roots,  until  new  growth  starts,  which  should  be  in  a 
week  or  so.  A  light  shading  on  the  glass,  we  think  is 
beneficial,  until  the  plants  are  well  started  ;  the 
simplest  is  a  wash  of  clay  and  water  put  on  with  a 
brush.  It  is  easily  applied  and  removed,  and  should 
be  taken  off  gradually,  so  as  to  accustom  the  plants, 
by  degrees,  to  the  full  light. 

Abundant  ventilation  should  be  given  all  the  time  ; 
in  fact,  the  ventilators  might  be  left  fully  open  in 
this  latitude,  day  and  night,  until  the  latter  part  of 
October,  without  much  risk,  unless  one  is  forcing  a 
very  early  crop  of  bloom.  The  carnations  will  stand 
a  pretty  low  temperature  without  other  damage  than 
retarding  the  crop — even  a  slight  freezing  will  not 
harm  them,  unless  they  have  been  forced  in  a  h;gh 
temperature. 

There  is  not  much  advantage  in  having  a  large  cut 
of  flowers  until  after  chrysanthemums  are  out  of  the 
way,  which  is  in  December.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
market  for  them  all  the  time,  but  the  best  prices  are 
usually  obtained  during  the  winter  months. 

It  would  probably  interest  many  of  the  readers  to 
see  the  “summer  bloomers,”  as  they  are  called,  one 
grower  alone  having  something  over  half  an  acre  for 
that  purpose.  They  are  a  beautiful  sight,  indeed, 
while  the  delicate  fragrance  is  perceptible  at  quite  a 
distance. 

At  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  glass  area,  this 
county  will  not  only  blossom  as  a  rose  in  a  general 
sense,  but  liter¬ 
ally  as  the  car-  * 
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of  construction.  A W\\^.  | 

To  the^  timid, 

ous  ;  the  novice 
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many  to  em-  ^ 
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bark  in  the 

business.  How¬ 
ever,  many  of  these  houses  will  be  devoted  to  toma¬ 
toes  ;  the  stock  of  carnation  plants  is  below  the 
average  in  condition,  and  these  factors,  in  connection 
with  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  flowers, 
will,  I  trust,  prevent  any  very  serious  depression. 
Fluctuations,  more  or  less  marked,  we  have  had,  and 
doubtless  will  have  ;  but  the  lessons  they  teach  are 
that  quality  in  this,  as  in  other  industries,  is  of  prime 
importance,  and  that  our  methods  of  distribution  are 
not  always  the  most  efficient.  c.  p.  barnabd. 

Westchester  Co.,  Pa. 


2.  The  Timbrell,  that  is  so  thoroughly  satisfactory 
at  the  Rural  Grounds,  has  no  value  whatever  here. 

3.  The  Miller  (Miller  Queen)  raspberry  is  vastly 
superior  to  any  other  red  variety  that  has  ever  fruited 
on  my  grounds — vigorous  plant,  healthy,  heavy 
foliage,  early  to  ripen  its  large,  bright-red  berries 
which  are  quite  firm  and  free  from  crumbling  when 
picked  from  the  plants  ;  quality  excellent,  and  last, 
but  no  less  important,  very  prolific.  Thompson,  Tur¬ 
ner,  Brandywine  and  flausell  are  “back  numbers”  as 
compared  with  the  Miller. 

4.  Late  blooming  of  varieties  of  plums,  pears, 
peaches,  etc.,  does  not  always  afford  greater  cer¬ 
tainty  of  a  crop.  For  example,  this  year,  nearly  all 
of  the  quite  early  blooming  fruits  produced  full 
crops,  while  those  kinds  less  sensitive  to  spring  sun¬ 
shine,  and  which  bloom  later  on  in  the  season  by 
from  one  to  two  weeks,  were  caught  just  in  the 
“  flood”  of  bloom,  in  a  pi*otracted  downpour  of  rain 
lasting  a  full  week,  and  failed  to  pollinate.  The  late 
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C.  P.  BARNARD. 


FRUIT  LESSONS  OF  THE  PAST  SEASON. 

“  We  would  like  to  know  what  you  know  now,  that  you 
didn't  know  in  the  spring.” 

1.  I  know  that  the  application  of  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  to  strawberry  plants,  failed  absolutely  to 
prevent  the  rust.  Three  different  applications — one 
each  in  October,  March  aDd  April — to  rows  running 
through  the  patch,  showed  no  effect  whatever,  and 
there  was  no  difference  between  them  and  the  rows 
not  treated.’  All  had  plenty  of  rust — that  is,  all  of 
certain  varieties,  such  as  Parker  Earle,  Barton’s 
Eclipse,  Beder  Wood,  etc.  So,  my  dependence  for 
freedom  from  this  disease,  will  hereafter  be  a  careful 
selection  of  such  kinds  as  possess  plant  vigor  sufficient 
successfully  to  resist  its  attacks. 


bloomers  were  a  failure  as  to  crop.  This  was  es¬ 
pecially  conspicuous  in  plums,  and  as  the  Japan  varie¬ 
ties  are  nearly  all  quite  early  in  blooming,  thereby 
escaping  injury,  this  year’s  crops  of  these  will,  no 
doubt,  renew  the  enthusiasm  in  their  favor.  Not  so 
with  myself,  however. 

5.  The  Willard  is  no  earlier  than  the  Yosebe  (both 
Japan  plums),  and  while  it  has  the  advantage  in  size, 
the  latter  has  it  in  greater  freedom  from  rot.  The 
Willard,  with  me,  was  about  the  size  of  the  Eugre, 
only  a  trifle  earlier,  and  fully  as  susceptible  to  rot — 
which  means  nine-tenths  of  them  unmarketable  here. 
The  claim,  made  by  some,  that  the  Willard  is  a  month 
earlier  than  Wild  Goose,  is  fallacious  to  an  extreme. 

6.  The  Crosbey  peach  averages  too  small  in  size  to 
count  for  anything  as  a  market  variety  for  this  pen¬ 
insula,  ripening  with  me,  about  the  same  time  as 
Crawford’s  Late,  and  other  fine  large  kinds  of  the 
Melocoton  type  ;  this  renders  it  wholly  ineligible  as  a 
peach  “for  revenue.”  Several  popular  Michigan 
varieties  are  also  valueless  here  for  the  same  reason, 
such  as  Snow’s  Orange,  Switzerland,  Lewis,  Dumont, 
Corner,  etc.  Size  seems  to  be  the  all  important  and 
indispensable  requisite  for  a  market  peach  with  us, 
color  second,  quality  third.  Truly,  “  What  fools  we 
mortals  be,”  for  who  with  a  civilized  palate,  would 
swap  a  well-matured  OldmiNon  for  a  Crawford’s  Late 
or  Susquehanna  ? 


7.  There  is  but  a  small  margin  of  profit  in  summer 
apples,  when  there  is  a  pretty  general  crop  of  such, 
as  this  year.  No  matter  how  fine  the  fruit,  when 
there  is  an  abundance  of  it,  competition  lowers  the 
price. 

8.  This  peninsula  has  fewer  debts,  and  more  smiles 

on  the  faces  of  its  fruit  growers  and  farmers,  than 
was  the  case  six  months  back.  Oh  !  the  incalculable 
blessings  embodied  in  a  peach  crop,  that  brings  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  cash  to  a  dozen  counties.  All 
the  vast  machinery  of  business  is  lubricated.  “  Man’s 
inhumanity  to  man  ”  is  obscured  by  the  radiant  smiles 
of  prosperity,  the  gentle  dews  of  which  renew  that 
feeling  of  the  human  heart  which  entertains  “Charity 
for  all  and  malice  toward  none.”  j.  w.  KERR. 

Maryland. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS. 

Knotweeds,  Saghalin,  Cuspidatum  and  Amplexicaule 

Now  we  may  tell  our  readers,  as  we  promised  to  do, 
all  we  have  learned  about  Saghalin  from  a  single 
season’s  trial,  and  compare  it  with  its  near  relatives 
Cuspidatum  and  Amplexicaule.  The  name  Saghalin 
(Sacaline,  as  it  ought  not  to  be  called)  will  probably 
stand  as  a  “common”  name.  In  the  absence  of  any 
recognized  familiar  names  for  the  other  two,  we  may 
designate  them  by  the  botanical  specific  names  of 
Cuspidatum  and  Amplexicaule,  or  stem-clasping, 
alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  the  leaves  clasp  the 
stems.  These  three  plants  belong  to  the  Buckwheat 
family.  It  had  not  been  suspected  that  either 
Amplexicaule  or  Cuspidatum  has  any  value  as  a  forage 
plant,  until  The  R.  N.-Y.  called  attention  to  the  pos- 

Ja  sibility  last 

/mm\  year,  when 

/{mt  mjk  Saghalin  was 

mwllluk  first  announced 

in  this  country 

V  as  “a  new  for- 

lyit WmJrwh  ago  plant  pro' 
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needs  no  culti, 
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Vv  year  ;  grows  14 
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June;  affords 

shade  to  cattle  in  summer,  protection  against  storms 
in  winter;  floods  will  not  destroy  it,  fire  will  not 
kill  it ;  cattle  cannot  trample  it  out,”  etc. 

The  above  statements  are  copied  from  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  A.  Blanc  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who 
claim  to  be  the  introducers  as  to  this  country. 

Our  experience  with  Saghalin,  as  our  readers  may 
know,  is  confined  to  a  trial  of  the  past  season.  One 
plant  was  sent  to  us  by  Blanc  &  Co., several  others  by 
Mr.  Jaenicke  of  West  Grove,  Pa.  We  have  had  Cus¬ 
pidatum  for  over  20  years,  and  Amplexicaule  for  about 
eight  years. 

The  plants  of  Saghalin,  June  25,  had  three  shoots, 
one  six  inches,  the  others  2>£  feet  high.  There  were 
about  five  leaves  to  the  foot  of  stalk,  the  largest  being 
seven  inches  long  and  four  broad.  By  August  19,  the 
plants  had  become  quite  bushy,  about  three  feet  high, 
the  older  stems  being  hollow.  They  have  since  made 
little  growth,  the  plants  forming  pendulous  bushes 
about  four  feet  in  diameter. 

July  25,  the  Amplexicaule,  though  crowded  by 
many  herbaceous  plants  and  several  trees,  was  five 
feet  high.  This  old  plant  has  spread  in  all  directions. 
Just  what  it  would  do  if  growing  by  itself  and  in 
good  soil,  we  may  only  guess.  The  stems  are  much 
shorter  jointed  than  those  of  Saghalin,  the  leaves 
much  longer — the  longest  over  a  foot— and  the  stems 
neither  so  hard  nor  so  woody.  Again,  the  s.tecqs  a vvj 
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not  hollow,  but  filled  with  a  succulent  pith.  August 
20,  the  plant  was  six  feet  high,  a  mass  of  stems  and 
leaves.  We  think  that  this  would  spread  by  its 
creeping  rootstocks  as  widely  as  either  Cuspidatum 
or  Saghalin.  As  to  Cuspidatum,  we  have  only  to  re¬ 
peat  what  has  already  been  said.  Though  growing  in 
a  bed  full  of  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  stems 
easily  reach  a  height  every  season  of  10  feet.  Its  roots 
so  spread  that  we  find  little  plants  in  the  lawn  25  feet 
away.  The  stems  are  entirely  hollow  and  pithless, 
except  at  the  joints  where  a  succulent  pith  extends 
across  the  tubes.  It  was  mentioned  some  weeks  ago 
that  each  of  these  internodes,  of  the  large  stems,  con¬ 
tained  about  a  tablespoonful  of  water  or  sap,  requir¬ 
ing  but  thirty  internodes  to  fill  an  ordinary  goblet. 
It  was  suggested  that  this  accumulation  of  water 
might  serve  to  carry  the  plant  through  droughts. 
Stems  were  examined  September  20,  -after  a  severe 
drought,  and  not  a  particle  of  water  was  found.  This 
might  have  been  the  same  had  there  been  no  drought. 

Mr.  Blanc  says  that  he  has  never  yet  seen  farm  ani¬ 
mals  that  would  eat  Cuspidatum,  while  after  repeated 
trials,  he  has  never  yet  seen  a  horse  that  would  not 
eat  Saghalin  with  avidity.  In  this  our  experience 
differs  from  his.  We  have  fed  Saghalin,  Cuspidatum 
and  Araplexicaule  to  many  horses  and  cows,  and  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover  that  they  showed  any 
preference  for  Saghalin.  All  were  eaten,  not  with 
“avidity,”  perhaps,  but  with  some  relish. 

Mr.  Blanc  says  that  the  leat  of  Saghalin  is  quite 
smooth  and  brittle,  while  the  Cuspidatum  leaf  is 
“rough  and  tough.”  Leaves  which  he  sends  us  seem 
to  show  this,  but  our  own  do  not.  We  find  no  decided 
difference  between  the  leaves  of  Cuspidatum  and 
Saghalin,  except  in  shape.  Those  of  the  former  are 
rather  broader,  more  acuminate,  and  less  heart- 
shaped.  The  color  is  nearly  the  same.  The  leaves  of 
Amplexicaule,  as  our  illustration  shows,  are  lanceo¬ 
late.  The  color  is  a  much  lighter  green. 

We  do  not  make  the  claim  that  either  Amplexicaule 
or  Cuspidatum  will  prove  as  valuable  as  Saghalin. 
We  have  not  grown  the  last  long  enough  to  make  any 
claim  at  all  for  it.  But  who  has  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  enable  him  to  say  positively 
that  either  or  both  may  not  prove  as  valuable  as 
Saghalin  ? 

That  these  Knotweeds  will  grow  in  low  or  high 
land,  and  grow  on  from  year  to  year,  yielding  im¬ 
mense  crops  of  leaves  and  stalks,  we  have  no  doubt. 
But  what  their  economic  value  may  be  as  horse  or 
cattle  food,  as  compared  with  corn,  clover,  grass,  etc., 
Thk  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  opinion  to  express  at  this  time. 
Fig.  209  shows  a  leaf  of  Cuspidatum ;  Fig.  210L  a  leaf 
of  Amplexicaule  ;  Fig.  211,  Saghalin,  all  reduced  one- 
third  in  size. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  ENSILAGE. 

This  dry  summer  has  given  silo  building  a  great 
boom.  More  have  been  built  in  this  vicinity  this 
summer  than  have  been  previously  built  since  their 
use  began.  One  man  who  was  very  slow  in  being  con¬ 
verted,  last  spring  had  a  lot  of  ensilage  left  over, 
covered  it,  and  when  all  vegetation  was  dried  to 
death,  opened  his  silo  and  began  feeding  this  last 
year’s  ensilage.  He  now  says  that  if  anybody  ever 
sees  him  without  an  abundance  of  ensilage  to  carry 
his  stock  through  the  worst  summer  drought,  he 
hopes  they  will  kick  him  for  bis  foolishness.  And  he 
is  right ;  with  an  abundance  of  ensilage,  it  is  easy  to 
keep  up  the  milk  flow  in  the  hottest,  driest  weather 
with  no  grass  at  all. 

Another  friend  whose  ensilage  gave  out  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  who  had  an  abundance  of  corn 
to  cut  and  feed  green,  wanted  to  know  why,  with  all 
this  green  corn  the  cows  would  eat,  he  could  not  keep 
up  his  milk  flow  even  when  increasing  his  grain 
ration.  To  me,  it  was  plain  enough.  When  feeding 
ensilage,  the  cows  were  eating  mature  corn  which 
was  rich  in  feeding  value.  But  the  green  corn  was  so 
immature  that  the  cows  could  not  eat  enough  to 
enable  them  to  make  milk.  It  simply  contained  just 
enough  woody  fiber  to  hold  the  water  together. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Cottrell,  of  Ellerslie  Farm,  states 
that,  when  he  came  back  to  ensilage  after  feed¬ 
ing  grain,  oats  and  peas,  etc.,  as  soiling  crops, 
the  milk  yield  increased.  He  is  so  well  convinced 
of  the  value  of  the  silo  that  he  will,  if  possible, 
turn  all  the  next  year’s  clover  crop  into  ensilage 
rather  than  hay. 

Steps  on  Her  Teats. — What,  if  any,  remedy  is 
there  to  prevent  a  cow  stepping  on  her  teats  when 
getting  up  ?  A  friend  has  an  otherwise  valuable  cow, 
that  keeps  her  teats  almost  constantly  sore  by  step¬ 
ping  upon  them  with  the  sharp  toes  of  her  hind  hoofs, 
when  getting  up.  It  seems  to  make  no  difference  on 
which  side  she  lies  ;  her  hind  hoofs  come  in  contact 
with  her  teats  in  rising,  sometimes  lapera ting  them 
severely,  j.  w,  g. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  Insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Green  Manuring  and  Deep  Plowing  at  the  South. 

W.  V.  M.,  Malee ,  N.  C. — What  about  plowing  under  green  crops, 
such  as  rye,  Crimson  clover  and  cow  peas  V  Some  people  in  this 
section  say  that  they  will  sour  and  spoil  the  land  if  plowed  under 
green,  and  that  it  will  not  do  to  plow  deeper  than  three  or  four 
inches,  as  it  will  turn  up  soil  that  will  bake  in  the  hot  sun,  and 
spoil  the  crop.  Some  say  that  the  land  should  not  be  turned  at 
all,  just  rooted  over  and  left  all  litter  and  weeds  on  top;  that 
shading  the  land  with  the  litter  and  weeds  is  worth  more  than 
plowing  them  under  for  manure  would  be. 

ANSWERED  BY  W.  F.  MASSEY. 

I  have  for  years  opposed  what  is  commonly  called 
“green  manuring,”  that  is,  the  turning  under  of 
green  crops  for  the  benefit  of  the  land.  While  in  the 
North,  and  on  a  heavy  limestone  or  a  bowlder  clay, 
such  a  practice  may  not  result  in  serious  harm,  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  in  a  warm  climate,  and  on  a  sandy 
soil,  the  plowing  under  in  hot  weather  of  a  large  mass 
of  green  growth  will  almost  inevitably  be  injurious 
to  the  soil’s  productiveness.  Instances  of  this  damage 
in  my  own  experience,  and  that  have  come  under  my 
observation  on  the  lands  of  others,  leave  no  doubt 
on  my  mind  of  the  injurious  effects  that  may  be  cer¬ 
tainly  expected  here  from  plowing  under,  in  summer, 
a  heavy  growth  of  peas  or  clover.  This  damage  is 
more  certain  to  result  when  the  mass  is  plowed  under 
deep  and  the  surface  only  is  prepared  above,  than 
when  the  plowing  is  shallow,  and  the  mass  of  decay¬ 
ing  vegetation  is  exposed  to  the  air. 

Another  reason,  besides  the  imminent  danger  of  an 
injurious  fermentation,  that  would  make  me  oppose 
the  plowing  under  of  such  crops  as  cow  peas  and 
clover,  is  that  the  feeding  value  of  the  crop  is  greater 
than  the  manurial  value,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that,  if  the  forage  be  carefully  saved  and 
fed,  we  can  recover  the  greater  part  of  the  manurial 
value  of  the  crop  in  the  excrement  and  urine  of  the 
cattle.  Now  that  we  know  the  way  in  which  legumi¬ 
nous  crops  really  help  the  land,  by  the  fixation  of 
nitrogen  in  the  soil,  it  should  be  evident  to  every 
thinking  farmer,  that  it  is  poor  economy  to  bury  a 
valuable  food  crop  for  the  gain  that  would  accrue 
over  what  we  get  through  the  roots.  If  I  had  a  piece 
of  land  very  barren  in  vegetable  matter,  it  might  pay 
me  for  a  while  to  bury  the  whole  growth.  But  in 
this  case,  I  would  make  sure  that  I  got  the  whole 
growth,  and  all  that  the  plant  could  make  for  me,  by 
letting  all  die  on  the  land,  to  be  plowed  under  in 
cool  weather,  and  after  it  had  accumulated  all  it 
possibly  could  for  my  soil.  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
plow  under  a  crop  of  rye  or  Crimson  clover  green,  in 
the  spring  before  hot  weather  had  set  in,  and  while 
the  soil  is  cool,  if  I  were  going  to  plant  a  hoed  crop 
and  cultivate  the  land  during  the  season.  But,  in 
this  climate,  the  man  who  plows  under  a  heavy  green 
growth  for  a  crop  of  fall  grain  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
disappointed  in  the  resulting  crop,  even  though  his 
land  be  not  made  unproductive  for  a  longer  period. 

1  endeavor  to  encourage  our  farmers  to  grow  more 
of  these  nitrogen-catching  crops  ;  but  I  never  fail  to 
warn  them  of  the  danger  of  plowing  them  under 
green.  Some  years  ago,  at  an  institute  in  one  of  our 
eastern  counties,  I  urged  the  growing  of  more  peas 
for  the  improvement  of  the  land.  I  could  easily  see 
that  my  audience  was  not  with  me  ;  but  when  I  spoke 
of  the  danger  of  plowing  under  these  crops  green,  on 
a  sandy  soil  and  in  hot  weather,  I  saw  at  once  that 
they  were  getting  interested.  After  I  was  through, 
one  farmer  rose  and  said,  “  I  believe  now  that  you 
know  what  you  are  about ;  but  some  years  ago, 
Prof.  -  came  down  here  and  spoke  so  enthu¬ 

siastically  about  growing  peas  to  plow  under,  that  he 
got  us  all  excited  over  the  matter,  and  we  went  to 
growing  peas  and  plowed  them  under  in  full  growth, 
and  the  result  was  that  for  several  years  after  the 
soil  would  not  produce  half  a  crop.  I  thought  that 
you  were  going  to  recommend  the  same  thing,  but 
now  I  see  where  we  made  the  error.”  The  result  has 
been  that  not  only  in  that  county,  but  all  over  this 
State,  there  are  three  times  as  many  peas  grown  as 
there  were  when  we  began  the  crusade  for  cow  peas 
here  six  years  ago. 

I  do  not  favor  the  shallow  plowing,  for  if  there  is 
one  thing  more  than  any  other  that  our  farmers  on 
the  red  clay  uplands  of  the  South  need  to  learn,  it  is 
the  fact  that  their  lands  have  not  been  plowed  half 
deep  enough,  and  the  fall  is  the  time  that  this  deeper 
plowing  can  be  done  better  than  at  any  other  time  ; 
for  then  a  little  more  of  the  clay  can  be  turned  than 
would  be  advisable  in  the  spring,  ^his  is  taking  it 


for  granted  that  they  are  going  to  plant  something 
on  the  land  in  the  fall,  for  no  land  should  be  left  bare 
in  the  South  in  the  winter,  to  be  exposed  to  the  leach¬ 
ing  effects  of  our  winter  rains.  The  deepening  of  the 
soil  should  be  gradual,  and  the  subsoil  plow  in  the 
bottom  of  each  furrow,  which  loosens  without  turn¬ 
ing  up  the  subsoil,  will  be  of  greater  benefit  than  the 
rash  turning  up  of  a  lot  of  unameliorated  clay.  But 
there  are  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  South  scratch¬ 
ing  a  poor  farm  that  lies  right  over  a  fertile  one, 
which  only  needs  breaking  to  let  the  clover  and  pea 
roots  get  at  the  store  of  unused  fertility. 

1  would  like  to  see  the  scooter  or  bull-tongue  plow 
banished  from  our  farms,  unless  used  as  a  subsoiling 
instrument  to  break  the  bottom  of  the  shallower  fur¬ 
row  made  by  the  turning  plow.  Used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  scooter  may  become  a  valuable  implement 
in  checking  the  tendency  of  our  hills  to  wash,  by 
making  a  deep  bed  to  retain  the  moisture,  and  thus  do 
double  duty  in  alleviating  the  effects  of  drought. 
Grow  the  peas  and  clover,  and  if  the  land  is  badly 
deficient  in  vegetable  matter,  plow  them  under  ;  but 
do  not  plow  them  under  till  dead  ripe,  and  then  plow 
them  under  as  deep  as  your  soil  will  allow,  and  at  the 
same  time,  if  you  have  no  subsoiler,  run  the  scooter 
in  the  bottom  of  each  furrow  made  by  the  turning 
plow,  and  when  the  land  gets  full  of  humus,  keep 
more  cattle,  and  feed  the  forage  to  them,  and  save 
and  apply  the  manure. 

Why  Tiles  are  Better  than  Stone  Drains. 

L.  M.  M.,  Washington,  Pa.— On  my  farm  of  187  acres,  I  have 
almost  no  land  that  is  naturally  wet.  But  our  bottom  land 
occasionally  overflows  (not  since  I  purchased  three  years  ago), 
and  this  overflow  has,  probably,  washed  low  places  in  it.  At 
least  there  are  these  low  places,  on  which  nothing  grows  as  on 
the  rest.  Then  in  plowing,  it  breaks  up  in  lumps.  I  had  decided 
to  ditch  from  these  places  to  the  creek,  and  till  in  a  good  quantity 
of  broken  stone,  of  which  we  have  an  abundance  on  the  upland, 
and  then  grade  with  first-rate  soil  from  the  creek  bank.  But  the 
neighbors  laugh  at  me,  and  say  the  water  will  not  run  unless  I 
use  tile.  My  opinion  yet  is,  that  if  I  fill  tip  with  earth  to  the  level 
of  the  rest  of  the  land,  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  water. 

ANSWERED  BY  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

L.  M.  M.  does  not  give  the  amount  of  his  bottom 
land,  neither  does  he  say  whether  the  surface  drain¬ 
age  from  the  upland  flows  over  the  bottom  land  to  the 
creek.  Land  that  he  does  not  think  very  wet  now,  he 
may  think  differently  about  when  he  has  tile-drained 
land  alongside  of  it.  Hence,  before  he  commences  to 
drain  these  low  places  in  his  bottom  land,  he  should 
take  into  consideration,  the  possibility  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  land  and  upland  needing  drainage  at  some  future 
time.  If  these  should  need  drainage,  the  drains  for 
these  low  places  should  be  large  enough  to  be  used  as 
mains  when  the  remainder  of  the  land  is  drained. 
In  this  matter  of  drainage,  when  once  commenced, 
the  land  first  drained  is  often  so  improved  over  the 
surrounding  land,  that  the  farmer  is  not  satisfied  till 
the  whole  is  drained  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  com¬ 
mencing  right. 

If  L.  M.  M.  will  count  the  cost  between  using  tiles 
and  broken  stone,  I  believe  that  he  will  find  the  first 
cost  of  the  former  the  least — that  is,  the  tiles  laid 
down  and  the  drain  finished  will  cost  less  for  work 
than  a  stone  drain  properly  constructed.  The  ditch 
cut  for  the  tiles  need  only  be  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  them.  That  for  stone  should  be  two  or  three 
times  as  large  to  give  the  water  room  to  flow  out  as 
rapidly  as  required.  If  he  could  sit  and  watch  the 
flow  of  water  from  the  outlet  of  the  two  drains — tile 
and  stone — he  would  doubtless  decide  in  favor  of  the 
former,  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  The  water 
comes  freely  and  unobstructedly  from  one  ;  the  other 
delivers  it  at  a  slow  and  doubtful  rate.  When  tiles 
are  properly  laid  and  the  outlet  unobstructed,  they 
will  work  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  the  farmer 
need  not  be  uneasy  about  his  drains,  or  feel  that  they 
are  likely  to  fail.  If  laid  with  unbroken  stone,  they  are 
liable  to  fail  at  any  time,  and,  besides,  their  work 
cannot  be  so  rapid  or  satisfactory. 

If  this  bottom  land  overflows,  so  much  the  more 
reason  for  using  tiles.  When  the  land  is  covered  with 
water,  sediment  is  sure  to  settle  into  the  stone  drain  ; 
while  the  only  chance  for  sediment  to  get  into  the 
tile  drain,  will  be  from  the  outlet ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
overflow  has  subsided,  the  flow  from  the  tile  will 
commence  and  clean  out  what  sediment  may  have 
collected.  Tiles  are,  in  the  main,  filled  from  below. 
If  laid  properly,  the  openings  at  the  joints  will  be  at 
the  lower  side,  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  seeking 
its  level  will  keep  the  tiles  open  and  clean.  Tile- 
drained  sugar  plantations  in  the  South,  remain  under 
water  for  days,  and  as  soon  as  the  water  subsides,  the 
tiles  continue  their  work — the  overflows  do  not  injure 
them. 

If  L.  M.  M.  can  lay  his  tile-drains  so  that  the  tiles 
will  be  at  least  two  feet  below  the  surface  in  these 
low  places,  he  will  not  need  to  haul  soil  to  fill  them. 
After  they  are  drained,  scatter  manure  over  them,  and 
get  a  crop  of  clover,  and  he  will  find  that  they  will 
soon  lose  their  cloddy  nature.  If  he  wish  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  his  fields,  and  has  the  money  tq 
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spr  re  after  the  drains  are  laid,  he  can  haul  soil  and 
fill  these  depressions. 

He  should  exercise  care  in  locating1  the  outlets  at 
the  creek ;  place  them  where  he  can  protect  them 
with  stone  work  or  masonry  if  he  wish.  Allow  no 
willows  or  water-loving  trees,  within  100  feet  of  the 
tile-drains.  It  would  be  best  to  avoid  the  natural 
outflow  of  the  su  face  water  in  locating  the  drains. 
They  would  better  be  put  a  little  to  one  side,  except 
in  the  low  washouts  to  be  drained  where,  if  possible, 
they  should  be  through  the  lowest  parts.  If  drains 
are  located  in  the  lowest  land,  they  are  liable  to  wash 
out  because  the  soil  that  has  been  moved  is  loose,  and 
never  will  become  as  solid  as  it  was  before  it  was  cut 
out. 

The  stone  on  the  upland  may  be  used  to  riprap  the 
banks  of  the  creek  at  the  outlet  of  the  tile-drains,  in¬ 
stead  of  using  willows  to  protect  the  banks,  as  their 
roots  would  completely  close  the  tiles  in  about  two 
years.  As  L.  M.  M.  has  had  no  experience,  the  safest 
way  would  be  for  him  to  employ  an  engineer  to  locate 
the  drains,  and  oversee  their  cutting  and  the  laying 
of  the  tiles.  Avoid  the  professional  ditcher,  for  he 
would  be  almost  sure,  starting  from  the  creek,  to 
bring  the  drain  out  at  the  top  of  the  ground  in  the 
low  washout  to  be  drained.  Tile  drainage  is  costly 
work,  at  the  same  time,  when  needed,  the  most 
profitable  investment  that  can  be  made  on  the  farm. 
On  account  of  the  cost,  Hie  farmer  wants  to  do  the 
work  only  once  in  a  lifetime  ;  hence  it  follows  that  it 
should  be  done  right  at  first. 

Metal  Si  to  Roof ;  Seeding  to  Grass. 

B.  S.,  Barnesville,  O. — 1.  One  of  my  neighbors  says  that  no  kind 
of  metal  will  last  as  a  roof  over  a  silo,  more  than  three  or  four 
years.  Is  this  so  ?  I  wish  a  roof  on  my  silo  and  a  pair  of  hinged 
doors  on  top,  so  as  to  run  the  ensilage  in  at  the  top.  2.  What  is 
the  best  course  to  pursue  with  a  field  that  grew  wheat  last 
year,  and  on  which  I  failed  to  get  a  catch  of  either  Timothy, 
clover  or  volunteer  grasses  ? 

Ans. — 1.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  using  a  metal 
roof  for  a  silo.  I  have  in  mind  a  silo  roofed  with  tin, 
that  has  done  excellent  service  for  15  years  with  very 
little  or  no  repairing  ;  the  expense  above  the  first  cost 
was  only  that  of  keeping  the  surface  well  painted.  If 
a  door  is  to  be  put  in  the  roof,  it  should  be  raised 
somewhat  above  the  silo  roof  in  order  to  insure  against 
leakage  at  this  point.  2.  If  the  chief  object  be  to 
secure  a  stand  of  young  grass  plants,  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  reference  to  the  yield  the  coming  year, 
the  land  should  be  plowed  this  fall  and  sowed  to  grass 
seed  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  land  can  be  har¬ 
rowed.  The  seed  should  be  harrowed  in  lightly. 
If,  however,  the  object  be  to  secure  a  forage  crop 
next  year,  it  would  be  best  to  sow  to  oats  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  possible.  Sow  grass  seed  before  and 
after  the  drill.  If  the  land  is  fairly  free  from  weeds, 
a  somewhat  less  quantity  of  oats  should  be  sowed 
than  if  the  whole  object  were  to  secure  a  maximum 
yield  of  this  grain.  These  oats  could  be  cut  early 
and  cured  as  hay  if  so  desired.  If  it  is  thought  best 
not  to  risk  the  whole  crop  in  this  manner,  a  part  of 
the  land  could  be  planted  to  corn  to  insure  additional 
forage.  gko.  c.  watson. 

The  Blackberry  Leaf-spot  Fungus. 

C.  J.,  Esquesing ,  Ont. — I  send  some  leaves  from  my  blackberry 
bushes  that  are  dying  from  some  blight.  What  is  it  and  the 
remedy  ? 

ASWSWKKED  BY  M.  Y  SLINGERLAND. 

The  leaves  were  badly  infested  with  the  Blackberry 
Leaf-spot  fungus  (Septoria  rubi  ?).  The  small,  round¬ 
ish  spots  are  of  a  brown  color,  and  later  the  tissue 
drops  away,  leaving  holes  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
Shot-hole  fungus  which  works  on  plum  trees.  It  is 
said  that  the  spores  or  reproductive  bodies  of  this 
blackberry  disease,  pass  the  winter  on  the  fallen 
leaves  ;  so  it  would  be  advisable  to  rake  up  and  burn 
the  leaves  in  the  fall.  But  few  experiments  seem  to 
have  been  made  to  control  the  disease.  In  1890, 
Prof.  Goff,  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station, 
treated  both  raspberry  and  blackberry  bushes  with 
various  fungicides  for  the  disease.  Six  sprayings  were 
made,  beginning  May  31,  and  were  repeated  about 
every  10  days.  He  found  the  raspberry  foliage  very 
liable  to  injury  from  the  applications,  and  the  black¬ 
berry  was  more  susceptible  than  the  apple  foliage. 
No  definite  results  could  be  drawn  from  the  experi¬ 
ments  from  which  recommendations  can  be  made.  I 
would  advise  the  burning  of  the  fallen  leaves,  and 
the  application  of  Bordeaux  Mixture,  about  one-half 
as  strong  as  used  on  apple  foliage,  at  least  two  or 
three  times,  beginning  when  the  leaves  are  nearly 
full  grown  and  the  flower  buds  are  yet  unopened. 

A  Bug  With  a  Long  Snout. 

G.  E.  B.,  Nashua ,  N.  H.— I  inclose  a  peculiar  kind  of  bug  that  I 
found  three  or  four  days  ago.  I  have  shown  it  to  several  people, 
but  no  one  knows  what  it  is.  What  is  it  ? 

Ans. — The  ‘‘peculiar  bug”  proved  to  be  a  near  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  well-known  Plum  curculio  ;  that  is,  it 
belongs  to  the  same  great  family  of  beetles  known  as 
the  curculios  or  weevils.  The  specimen  sent  belongs 
to  a  group  of  the  family  which  are  noted  for  their  long 
snouts,  sometimes  twice  as  long  as  the  remainder  of 


the  body.  The  snout  of  the  insect  sent  is  nearly  1% 
time  as  long  as  its  body,  and  the  jaws  are  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  end  of  it,  with  its  elbowed  antennm  or  feelers 
coming  out  at  each  side  near  its  middle.  The  insect 
is  probably  the  one  known  as  the  Acorn  weevil 
(Balaninus  quercus)  whose  grub  is  so  often  found 
burrowing  in  the  meat  of  the  acorn.  The  female 
weevil  makes  use  of  her  long  snout  in  laying  her 
eggs.  She  first  bores  a  deep  hole  into  the  acorn  with 
the  snout,  drops  an  egg  in  the  hole,  and  finally  pushes 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  the  snout.  I  once 
caught  one  of  these  curious  beetles  at  this  interesting 
process  of  egg  laying.  It  had  its  snout  buried  in  an 
acorn  up  to  where  the  antennae  are  given  off.  1  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  killing  the  insect  in  that  situation,  and  it 
furnished  the  material  for  the  unique  figure  of  this 
insect  in  Prof.  Comstock’s  “Manual  for  the  Study  of 
Insects”  recently  published.  m.  v.  s. 

How  to  Harvest  and  Thrash  Millet. 

N.  W.  B.,  Randolph ,  0. — How  should  I  harvest  and  thrash  millet? 
What  machinery  is  used  in  thrashing? 

Ans. —  Millet  grown  for  seed  should  be  sowed 
thinner  than  for  hay — the  larger  heads  are  wanted, 
the  same  as  when  corn  is  planted  thinner  for  ears, 
than  for  fodder.  Five  pecks  are  about  right  for  hay, 
if  harrowed  in,  but  one  bushel  if  drilled  in  through 
the  wheat  hoes — not  through  the  grass-seed  sower. 
For  seed,  I  would  sow  one  peck  less.  It  should  be  cut 
in  the  thick  dough  state,  with  some  seeds  quite  hard, 
and  none  watery.  After  thrashing,  this  straw  will  be 
little  better  than  wheat  straw.  For  hay,  be  sure  not 
to  let  a  seed  get  past  the  thick  milk  stage,  and  half  of 
them  should  be  watery.  Millet  for  seed  is  not  bound 
as  Timothy  and  wheat  usually  are,  but  treated  just 
like  hay,  and  thrashed  from  the  windrow,  except  that, 
being  cut  ripe,  it  does  not  need  tedding  like  green  hay 
to  cure  it.  To  ted  it  would  shatter  the  seed.  The 
clover  liuller  grinds  it  and  does  not  get  it  out  clean  ; 
but  the  common  wheat  separator,  with  the  concave 
lowered,  and  half  of  the  teeth  out,  will  do  good  work. 
Of  course  the  riddles  must  be  changed.  Millet  thrashes 
easily,  and  does  not  need  to  be  very  dry  like  clover, 
but  more  like  wheat.  It  yields  from  15  to  30  bushels 
per  acre — we  usually  expect  about  20 — and  sells  from 
first  hands  at  about  60  to  70  cents  a  bushel.  The 
machine  men  charge  20  to  25  cents  a  bushel.  It  is 
considered  an  exhaustive  crop.  e.  h.  collins. 

Central  Indiana. 

Bone  and  Potash  for  Pineapples. 

W.  J.  D.,  Stuart,  Fla. — How  long  will  it  take  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  raw  ground  bone  to  become  available  ?  I 
wish  to  give  my  pineapples  a  dose  of  bone  and  high-grade  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  put  the  bone  on  now, 
and  apply  the  potash  later,  say,  about  Christmas?  Or  would  it  be 
better  to  mix  and  put  both  on  now  ?  Pines  bloom  about  February 
1.  Our  winters  are  usually  very  dry.  The  soil  is  nearly  pure 
white  sand  with  but  little  vegetable  matter,  and  as  it  is  impossible 
to  get  stable  manure  here,  we  must  depend  entirely  on  cotton-seed 
meal,  tobacco  stems  and  commercial  fertilizers;  yet  we  raise  the 
finest  pines  produced  anywhere  in  the  world. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  E.  H.  JENKINS. 

It  will  probably  be  wise  for  W.  J.  D.  to  apply  the 
raw  ground  bone  immediately,  but  I  would  consider 
it  safer  not  to  apply  potash  till  the  crop  is  ready  to 
assimilate  it ;  for  on  such  a  soil  as  he  describes,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  a  part  of  the  potash  will  be  carried 
off  by  rains,  if  applied  before  the  roots  of  the  crop  are 
ready  to  take  it  up.  Bone  needs  to  decay  in  the 
ground  before  the  crop  can  assimilate  its  nitrogen, 
and  will  probably  need  the  moisture  of  the  fall  rains 
to  decompose  the  material  in  time  for  the  crop.  If 
with  muck  or  peat  and  tobacco  stems,  he  can  keep 
enough  vegetable  matter  in  his  soil  to  make  it  hold 
water  sufficient  for  the  crop,  I  doubt  whether  he 
will  be  embarrassed  for  lack  of  stable  manure.  The 
nitrogen  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  of  tobacco  stems,  is 
much  more  rapidly  and  completely  available  than  that 
of  stable  manure. 

Organic  forms  of  nitrogen,  such  as  blood,  bone, 
tankage,  fish,  cotton  seed,  castor  pomace,  etc.,  are  not, 
like  nitrates,  immediately  available  to  the  crop,  but 
need  to  decay  in  the  soil  and  their  nitrogen,  gradu¬ 
ally,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  always  by  means  of  cer¬ 
tain  bacteria  in  the  soil,  becomes  converted  into 
the  form  of  nitrates.  The  special  forms  of  bacteria 
present  in  a  soil,  or  the  amount  of  water  and  air 
within  it,  may  be  more  favorable  to  the  decay  and 
nitrification  of  a  given  form  of  organic  nitrogenous 
matter  than  of  another.  But  the  bacteria,  or  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  water  and  air  in  a  second  soil,  may  have  a 
very  different  relative  effect  on  the  two  kinds  of 
nitrogenous  matter.  It  is  very  possible,  then,  that  a 
single  form  of  nitrogenous  matter,  cotton-seed  meal 
for  instance,  will  become  available  on  one  kind  of 
soil  more  quickly  than  dried  blood,  while  on  another 
kind  of  soil,  the  blood  will  be  the  quicker  in  its  action. 

It  is  probable  that  dried  blood,  linseed  meal,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  castor  pomace,  are  not  very  unlike  as 
regards  the  availability  of  their  nitrogen.  Hence,  if 
they  are  about  equally  fine,  the  choice  between  them 
should  be  determined  by  the  cost  per  pound  of  nitro¬ 


gen  in  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  value  of  nitroge 
in  fish  scrap  and  in  tankage,  has  been  over-estimated, 
and  that  it  is,  as  a  rule,  considerably  less  available 
than  that  of  the  fertilizers  named  above.  Finally,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  nitrogen  of  fresh  stable  manure 
is  less  available  than  that  of  any  of  these  other  forms. 
One  thing  is  certain,  no  preparation  of  leather  yet  on 
the  market,  is  of  any  considerable  value  as  a  fertilizer. 

What  Is  June  Budding  ? 

J.  IF.,  Nashville,  Tenn. — Will  you  explain  to  an  amateur  the 
process  of  “  June  budding  ”  ? 

Ans. — June  budding  is  just  the  same  as  budding  in 
any  other  month.  The  bark  of  some  trees  peels  from 
the  wood  earlier  or  later  than  others.  Unless  the 
bark  peels  readily,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  insert 
the  bud,  and  if  it  were  possible,  the  bud  would  not 
unite  with  the  stock  upon  which  it  was  btidded.  Be¬ 
tween  the  bark  and  the  wood,  is  what  is  called  the 
cambium  layer,  and  upon  this  layer  the  growth  of 
the  tree  depends.  In  its  early  formation,  it  is  muci¬ 
laginous  ;  then  is  the  time  when  the  bark  would  peel 
from  the  wood,  and  then  is  the  time  to  insert  the 
bud,  whether  it  be  June  or  later.  June-budded  peach 
trees  offered  by  some  nurserymen,  are  those  budded 
in  June,  and  the  tops  grown  the  same  year.  They 
are  more  tender  than  those  grown  in  the  usual  way, 
because  more  immature. 

What  Ear  for  Seed  Corn  ? 

II.  G.,  Hamburg,  Conn. — I  have  in  my  garden  a  medium  stalk  of 
Zigzag  corn,  with  three  good-sized  and  well-filled  ears,  the  top  and 
bottom  ears  are  about  the  same  size,  the  middle  one  is  about  one- 
quarter  larger;  all  are  well  filled.  Which  shall  I  save  for  seed  ? 

Ans. — We  would  prefer  to  save  the  largest  and  most 
perfect  ear,  no  matter  whether  it  be  the  lowest  or  the 
highest  on  the  stalk. 

A  Badly  Afflicted  Horse. 

T.  W.  K.,  Cavendish,  Vt. — 1.  My  eight-year-old  horse  has  been 
troubled  by  his  right  eye,  off  and  on,  for  two  or  three  years.  It 
runs  some  when  in  the  sun,  and  sometimes  in  the  barn.  At  one 
time  he  could  not  see  plainly,  the  next  day  it  did  not  run  so  much 
and  he  could  see  better,  while  the  pupil  looked  milky.  The  barn 
is  well  lighted — a  window  about  two  feet  to  the  left  of  Ins  head. 
What  will  cure  him  ?  2.  He  stumbles  some  with  his  right  front 
foot,  and  left  hind  foot  ;■  his  feet  appear  brittle  and  somewhat 
contracted.  Some  advise  having  him  stand  in  muddy  water. 
Would  that  help  him  ?  3.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  while 

going  down  a  steep  hill,  he  stumbled,  almost  falling  down  ;  since 
then,  he  has  been  lame  in  his  right  front  foot  at  odd  times.  Some¬ 
times  he  is  taken  lame  suddenly  without  apparent  cause  ;  at 
other  times  he  will  start  away  from  home  lame,  and  it  will  gradu¬ 
ally  wear  off  after  going  a  mile  or  more,  while  at  other  times  he 
will  be  taken  after  standing  in  the  wind  a  few  minutes.  What  is 
the  matter,  and  what  will  cure  him  ? 

Ans. — It  would  be  impossible  satisfactorily  to  pre¬ 
scribe  for  a  clironie  case  of  this  kind,  without  a  per¬ 
sonal  examination  to  determine  the  present  condition 
of  the  eye.  2.  Yes,  or  in  soft  clay  sufficient  just  to 
cover  the  hoof,  for  two  or  three  hours  daily.  First 
remove  the  shoes  ;  then  as  soon  as  dry  after  each 
soaking,  cover  the  whole  hoof  with  an  ointment  of 
pine  tar  and  vaseline  melted  together,  to  prevent  dry¬ 
ing.  3.  The  lameness  is  probaby  due  to  navicular 
disease.  In  addition  to  the  soaking  advised  above, 
apply  a  fly  blister  around  the  coronet ;  clip  the  hair 
and  rub  the  blister  in  thoroughly,  allowing  it  to  re¬ 
main  until  the  skin  is  well  blistered  ;  then  wash  off 
with  warm  Castile  soapsuds.  If  not  well  blistered  in 
36  to  48  hours,  repeat  the  application  and  rubbing.  A 
cure  cannot  be  expected  ;  but  repeated  blistering 
should  improve  the  trouble.  f.  l.  kilborne. 

Abortion  In  Heifer  ;  Dairy  Schools. 

I.  I).,  East  Iladdam,  Conn. — 1.  My  18-months-old  heifer  was 
driven  to  bull  when  14  months  old.  September  4  she  was  again 
driven,  and  immediately  afterwards  her  udder  became  full  of 
milk,  and  we  milked  her  a  little  to  take  the  hardness  away.  Shall 
we  stop  milking  her  ?  What  caused  her  to  take  the  bull  again? 
What  shall  we  do  to  dry  her  up  if  this  need  be  done?  We  found  no 
signs  of  her  having  lost  a  calf.  2.  When  does  the  short  course  in 
dairying  begin  at  Cornell  ?  Would  an  applicant  for  admission 
from  this  State  be  accepted  ?  What  is  the  cost  of  the  course  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  heifer  evidently  aborted.  At  four 
months  the  fetus  would  be  small  and  easily  overlooked, 
especially  if  dropped  in  the  field.  It  would  probably 
be  better  to  dry  her  off,  although  you  could  continue 
milking  during  the  winter  if  you  wished.  To  dry  her 
off,  simply  discontinue  regular  milking,  and  milk  out 
once  daily  or  every  other  day  or  two,  just  enough  to 
prevent  the  udder  from  caking.  2.  The  Short  Winter 
Course  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying  begins  January  3, 
and  extends  through  one  term  of  about  11  weeks. 
“  Persons  who  are  of  good  moral  character,  and  16 
'years  ot  age,  upon  application  to  the  Director  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  may  be  admitted  to  this 
course.”  An  applicant  from  Connecticut  would  be 
admitted  the  same  as  from  New  York  or  any  other 
State.  Tuition  is  free.  There  would  be  an  expense  of 
$5  to  $10  for  the  term,  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  used 
in  the  laboratories.  This,  together  with  text  books, 
stationery,  etc.,  is  the  only  college  expense.  Living  in 
Ithaca  would  vary  with  the  aste  and  habits  of  the 
individual;  being  from  $3.50  to  $10  per  week  for  board 
and  lodging.  For  full  partieulars  and  application  for 
admission,  address  Prof  I,  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Ithaoq,,. 
N.  Y.  F.  L.  K. 
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A  Mode /  State  Fair. 


F.  R.  F.,  Plainville,  O. — In  reading 
about  the  New  York  State  Fair,  I 
couldn’t  help  thinking  of  the  contrast. 
At  the  Ohio  State  Fair  at  Columbus, 
there  was  not  a  show  or  a  gambling 
arrangement  of  any  kind ;  everything 
was  quiet  for  such  crowds — no  beer 
stands  ;  I  did  not  see  a  drunken  man  on 
the  grounds.  There  was  plenty  of  coffee, 
tea  and  milk,  cider,  etc.,  at  five  cents 
per  cup  or  glass.  One  of  the  best  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  fair,  was  the  rest  tent ;  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  had  a  large  tent  where  the 
ladies  could  go  and  lie  down  for  a  rest. 
The  State  Grange  have  a  hall  of  their 
own,  and  there  was  always  a  Patron  in 
charge  ;  here  Patrons  could  go  and  leave 
their  dinner  baskets,  sit  down  and  rest;  in 
fact,  it  was  headquarters  for  all  Patrons. 
Then  there  was  a  two-days  reunion, 
when  good  speakers  were  provided,  and 
a  general  good  time  was  enjoyed  by  all. 
These  things  make  the  people  feel  that 
they  have  an  interest  in  the  fair,  and 
they  look  ahead  to  next  year  for  another 
week  when  they  can  go  and  meet  friends, 
see  the  fine  fruits  of  the  land,  where 
their  children  are  not  beaten  out  of 
every  cent  in  their  pockets  besides  tak¬ 
ing  their  first  lesson  in  gambling.  I 
believe  that  hundreds  of  the  men  that 
follow  gambling,  took  their  first  lessons 
at  the  wheel  of  fortune  during  the  fair. 
Let  the  farmers  demand  a  decent  fair, 
or  none. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  was  no  gambling  or 
drunkenness  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair.  There  was  more  or  less  speaking 
there  each  day.  Let  it  be  understood 
that  our  objection  to  that  fair  is  the  fact 
that  the  grounds  were  covered  with  side 
shows,  many  of  which  were  not  fit  to  be 
seen.  We  are  receiving  many  letters 
thanking  us  for  the  stand  we  have  taken. 
The  managers  can’t  make  us  believe  that 
the  solid  farmers  of  this  State  will  back 
them  up  in  such  an  exhibition. 

Some  Early  Elberta  Peaches. 

O.  M.  L.,  Minnesota  City,  Minn. — Re¬ 
ferring  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September 
14,  page  620,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Hale’s 
Elberta  peaches  ripe  on  the  4th.  inst. 
being  the  first  full  basket  ripened  at  the 
North,  we  are  not  so  far  behind  as  to  be 
lost.  I  picked,  September  9,  a  few  ripe 
ones,  and  to-day  they  are  all  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  The  smallest  one  to  be  found 
measures  7%  inches  the  small  way,  and 
some  of  the  largest  nine  inches.  These 
trees  were  sent  to  me  by  J.  W.  Kerr,  by 
mail,  two  years  ago  last  spring,  with 
some  John  Haas,  which  were  fully  ripe 
August  10,  and  some  Early  Rivers,  which 
were  ripe  August  17.  Though  our  mar¬ 
ket  is  Hooded  with  Michigan  peaches, 
the  flavor  of  ours  satisfies  us.  All  our 
fruits  this  year  ripen  earlier  than  usual 
except  some  grapes.  The  Miner  plum  s 
now  ripe  (September  16),  but  usually 
ripens  here  in  October. 

R.  N.-Y. — What  Mr.  Hale  meant  was 
the  first  crop  large  enough  to  be  sold. 

“What  Ails  the  Apple  Orchard?” 

F.  S.  C.,  Holliday's  Cove,  W.  Va. — 
We  had  a  similar  experience  to  that 
given  on  page  646,  with  a  young  orchard 
a  few  years  ago.  I  think  the  reason  of 
getting  no  fruit,  is  wholly  due  to  the 
treatment,  as  to  catch  crops.  While  the 
berries,  which  were  planted  during  the 
early  growth  of  the  young  trees,  were  of 
no  benefit  to  the  trees,  yet  they  would 
not  seriously  injure  them  if  both  were 
kept  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  free 
from  weeds.  Rut  1  would  not  advise 
setting  berries  with  young  trees,  for 
berries  draw  very  hard  on  the  soil  at  a 
season  when  the  trees  should  have  all 
the  latent  energy  that  the  soil  affords. 
As  for  taking  off  oats  and  rye  after  the 
berries  have  been  taken  off,  that  is 
where  we  made  our  mistake,  and  is  the 


worst  thing  that  could  have  been  done 
for  the  welfare  of  the  trees.  The  oats 
are  worse  than  the  rye,  since  they  are  a 
quicker  crop.  But  either  is  bad  for  a 
young  growing  orchard  for  it  takes  from 
the  soil,  in  the  spring,  and  during  the 
growing  season,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
available  plant  food,  and  leaves  the  trees 
almost  without  food.  Their  leaves  turn 
and  fall  much  earlier  than  they  do  nor¬ 
mally. 

The  absence  of  fruit  buds  may  be  due 
to  not  having  the  trees  properly  pruned, 
which  is  very  important  to  a  young  or¬ 
chard,  if  one  wish  to  get  symmetrical 
trees,  with  smooth,  stout  trunks.  Keep 
all  the  water  sprouts  cut  off  and  thin 
out  all  the  small  branches  in  the  center 
of  the  trees,  leaving  only  such  branches 
as  will  be  necessary  when  the  tree  is 
grown.  “  Oh  !  this  will  cut  away  all  of 
my  young  trees  !  ”  It  may,  if  they  have 
not  been  pruned  so  ;  but  you  should  do 
it,  sooner  or  later,  and  while  the  tree  is 
growing,  the  small  wounds  will  heal.  If 
left  until  the  trees  are  grown,  the 
wounds  will  never  heal,  but  instead  will 
start  decay,  which  will  soon  reach  the 
heart  of  the  tree.  In  a  few  years,  the 
orchard,  which  should  be  in  its  prime, 
will  be  on  the  decline. 

Sowing  clover  in  the  orchard  during 
the  summer,  to  plow  under  in  early 
spring,  is  a  good  thing.  This  puts  the 
green  crop  down  to  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  where  decomposition  takes  place, 
and  the  trees  get  the  benefit  of  the  plant 
food  stored  in  the  clover  just  at  the  time 
they  are  setting  their  fruit,  and  making 
new  wood. 

The  Single  Taxers  in  Delaware. 

W.  W.,  Dover,  Del. — The  single-tax 
campaign  in  Delaware  is  cowardly  and 
dishonest;  otherwise  it  is  idiotic.  In 
Kent  County,  which  is  almost  wholly 
agricultural  in  its  material  interests,  the 
single  taxers  preach  to  the  farmers  that, 
to  raise  all  public  revenues  by  a  tax  on 
land  values,  will  heavily  tax  city  lots, 
and  reduce  the  taxes  on  farms  ;  hence 
make  farming  more  profitable.  At  the 
same  time,  they  say  that  it  will  destroy 
land  monopoly,  and  so  benefit  the  poor 
man  by  making  land  cheaper  so  that  he 
can  buy  it.  They  say  further  that  it  will 
in  no  way  destroy  titles,  but  will  allow 
men  to  keep  the  farms  that  they  have. 
If  they  are  honest,  how  idiotic  !  For  if 
farming  is  made  more  profitable  by  the 
single  tax,  and  titles  in  land  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed,  farm  land  will  advance  in  price 
because  it  will  be  producing  a  greater 
income.  In  trying  to  make  out  a  strong 
case,  they  have  overdone  it  and  destroyed 
their  argument.  Converts  so  far  are  few. 

Saving  Frosted  Vines. 

D.  S.  Marvin,  Watertown,  N.  Y. — 
Last  spring,  The  R.  N.-Y.  published  an 
article  detailing  the  result  of  breaking 
out  all  the  young  canes  of  frozen  grape 
vines,  leaving  one  frozen  central  cane  to 
note  the  results.  I  have  now,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  to  report  the  complete  success 
of  the  experiment,  a  vigorous  normal 
growth  of  all  expect  the  central  cane, 
which  is  only  two  feet  long,  internodes 
only  from  one  to  three  inches  between 
buds,  dwarfed  and  scrawny  enough 
surely,  showing  that  a  healthy  grow’th 
cannot  be  obtained  from  frozen  canes. 
Evidently  the  frost  bursted  some  of  the 
cells,  and  when  growth  was  re-estab¬ 
lished,  the  uninjured  cells  were  more  or 
less  contracted  so  that  there  was  less 
circulation  of  sap  in  the  central  cane. 

Good  Culture  is  Manure. 

Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. — 
I  notice  what  you  say  about  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  700  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the 
acre,  but  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  success  may  often  be  secured  with¬ 
out  fertilizers,  if  proper  cultivation  is 
had.  I  visited  a  corn  field  near  Ithaca 
where  the  sheaves  which  were  cut  by  an 
Osborne  corn  harvester,  covered  the 
ground  so  completely  that  but  few  of 
the  stubbles  were  visible  ;  this,  too 
without  any  fertilizers  or  barn  manures, 
The  following  extract  1  take  from  Mr. 


John  Banfield’s  letter  of  September  1 8. 
He  resides  in  a  hemlock  district  on  poor 
land:  “I  planted  my  corn  1x3%  feet, 
did  not  use  a  hiller  on  my  plow,  and  it 
astonishes  the  old  farmers  here.  The 
corn,  Sibley’s  Pride  of  the  North,  is  12 
to  14  feet  high  on  poor,  worn-out  land. 
The  men  cannot  reach  some  of  the  ears. 
It  will  yield  100  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre.”  This  man  has  followed  my  in¬ 
structions  very  carefully  in  regard  to 
planting,  variety  and,  especially,  cul¬ 
ture,  and  the  results  are  shown  in  this 
dry  season  on  the  hemlock  hills  at  the 
head  of  Cayuga  Lake. 

A  Succession  of  Fruits. 

C.  F.  McN.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. — 
Apples  in  succession  :  Primate,  Red 
Astrachan,  Yellow  Transparent,  Olden- 
burgh,  William’s  Favorite,  Gravenstein, 
Fall  Pippin,  Fameuse,  Twenty  Ounce, 
King  of  Tompkins  County,  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Jonathan,  Northern  Spy,  Sut¬ 
ton  Beauty,  Roxbury  Russet,  and,  long¬ 
est  keeping  and  best  colored  of  all, 
Arkansas  Black. 

Pears  in  succession  :  Angel,  Doyenn6 
d’Ete,  Wilder’s  Early,  Tyson,  Clapp’s 
Favorite,  Bartlett.  Sheldon.  Idaho,  Clair- 
geau,  Frederick  Clapp,  Duchess,  Law¬ 
rence,  Anjou,  Josephine  Malines,  Winter 
Nelis,  P.  Barry. 


If  You 
Want  a 


Plum,  Pear,  Apple,  Cherry  or  Quince 
Orchard,  or  anything  in  the  way  of  Small 
Fruit)*,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrub)*, 
Japan,  Holland  or  other  liulbs,  write  us 
your  wants  and  we  will  quote  you  low  prices. 
Everything:  of  the  best— for  Orchard, 
Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden 
and  Conservatory.  Millions  of  Tree*, 
Shrubs.  Roses,  Vines.  Bulbs,  Plants,  etc. 
Price  List  and  Catalogue  Free. 

42nd  Year,  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses, 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLE.  OHIO. 


NEEDED. 

A  few  more  reliable  men  to  propagate  the  new 
peach.  Carman,  mentioned  In  Iiuralisms,  page  t>19. 
This  peach  Is  rotpioof,  frostproof,  and  the  best 
long-distance  shipper  known.  A  blizzard  that  killed 
all  of  our  Alexander  buds  last  February,  never  in¬ 
jured  the  Carman  in  the  least.  For  circulars  and  terms 
address  STUBENRAUCH  FRUIT  CO.,  Mexia,  Tex. 


300,000  PEACH  TREES, 

20.000  Apple,  900.000  Asparagus  Roots.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  Flams.  Twenty-page  Catalogue  fhkk. 

C  It  I  >ISON  CLOVER  SEED. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES,  -  -  -  BERLIN,  MD. 


25,000  APPLE  TREES.  8c.  each.  You  can¬ 
not  buy  bPtter  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  (guaranteed 
true  to  name)  than  are  retailing  at  wholesale  prices 
at  G  B.  Stone's  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Dansville.  N.Y. 
Circulars  free.  Est.  25  years.  Specimen  orchards.  3.000 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I n  Early  Fall 

There  is  danger  to  health  in  the  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  and  from  the 
disease  germs  which  result  from  decaying 
vegetation.  The  system  needs  to  be  in¬ 
vigorated  and  the  blood  kept  pure  in 
order  to  resist  these  influences.  The  best 
blood  purifier  and  building  up  medicine  is 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

It  makes  rich  red  blood,  gives  a  vigorous 
appetite,  stimulates  the  digestive  organs 
and  builds  up  the  whole  system. 


E>J  lie  act  harmoniously  with 
o  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 


GRAPE  VIN£S 

w  ■  »  ■  ■■■  Small  Fruits. 

All  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality. "  nrrnnted 
true.  Loirnt  rates.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FRIiDONIA,  N.  V 


PDIkICnil  PI  HUCD-Thelargest  handler 

unimoun  ULUV[.n  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States.  Is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford.  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats,  Timothy  Seed.  etc. 


B 


II V  Second-Crop  Seed  Irish  Potatoes  this  Fall. 
U  I  One  Barrel  worth  two  of  one-crop  SEED. 
Berry  Plants,  Asparagus,  etc.  Catalogue  with 
testimonials  free.  J.W.  HALL,  Marion  Sta.,Md 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Salary  and  Expenses  paid,  or  HIGHEST  commission. 
Unequaled  facilities.  Stock  all  home-grown.  BEST 
ever  raised.  Great  demand  for  our  NEW  and  very 
valuable  SPECIALTIES  All  our  Agents  suc¬ 
ceed.  Apply  immediately. 

THE  GENEVA  NURSERY.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Established  1846 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  known  In  the  country. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Proprietors. 


KGRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Are.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  IOe. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  UOKSt'II,  Eri-donla,  5.  V. 


TREES 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 


Collections  in  America. 
160-page  Catalogue  Free. 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Shrubs.  Roses  for 
FALL  Planting.  Largest  and  choicest 
Mt.  Hope  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PEACHES 

AND 

PLUMS. 


Have  you  noticed  the  profits  this  season?  Will  it  not  pay  you  to  plant  them? 
THINK  ABOUT  IT.  and  write  to  ROG  KRS  for  prices  on  the  best  trees  that  grow.  We  re  at 
Dansville  now.  and  that  means  better  and  fresher  stock,  better  facilities,  and  finer  assort¬ 
ment  of  fruit  trees  than  could  have  been  offered  at  Moorestown.  Don’t  forget  to  ask  for  a 

advertisement.)  8  ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PEARS 


New  and  Standard  Varieties  of  PEAR,  APPLE  and 
PEACH  TREES.  Hardiest  and  most  vigorous  stock.  Also 
BERRIES,  VINES  and  PLANTS  o f  every  description. 
- Vatu  able  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  FREE. - 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS.  ■  Moorestown.  N.  J. 


*  *  r  r 


DOLLARS 
JAPAN  PLUMS 


LAXJLXAXJLXJlJtJlJtXXJUtXXJUUtXJtXJlJUlJOi 

Japan  Plums  and  Crosby  and  Liberta  Peaches  can  BUSHELS 
be  grown  anywhere.  Send  for  catalogue.  We  have  OF  I 

Fruitl’rees,  Berries_and  Ornamentals.  Guuran-  PEACHES 


teed  Healthy  and  Free  from  Disease. 

ROGERS  NURSERYjCO.,  Box  100,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Crosby  & C 
Flberta.  C 

nrjnfTYVvr 


LORENTZ 

PEACH. 


FRUIT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES, 


ORNAMENTALS,  Crates  &  Baskets. 

ELDORADO 


“They  -S fJRPA SS  all  others” 
says  E.  S.  Carman.  R.  N.  Y„  and 
H.  E.  Vandeman,  U.  S.  Dept. 


BLACKBERRY. 


Don’t  pay  double  prices.  Ulus.  Catalogue  SS&  REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Ainsden. 


▼e 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yeliow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 

Non-Rotting  CH  ERRY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (lOc.)  We  will  send  out  Beautifully  Plus.  Catalogue  ■with 
the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Kmperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  JOS. II.  BLACK, SON  &  CO.,  Village  Nurseries,  ilightstonn,  it.  J. 


A  FULL 
CROP  OF 


STRAWBERRIES 


NEXT  SEASON  DHT  PDfllAfll 

FROM  OUR  rU  I -Ununn  PLANTS. 
Plants  and  Vines  of  every  description  and  variety.  All  grown  under  my  own 
supervision.  Send  for  handsome  new  descriptive  summer  list,  now  ready, 
mailed  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  CORNWALL  N.Y. 
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Mr.  D.  S.  Marvin,  the  veteran  grape 
grower  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a 
bunch  of  his  Shelby  (white)  grape.  He 
says  that  the  fruit  was  all  marketed  in 
August  before  grapes  from  Penn  Yan 
were  ripe.  The  berries  are  of  medium 
size,  pulp  tender,  juicy,  very  sweet,  yet 
sprightly.  The  skin  is  tender,  but  quite 
firm.  He  says  that  it  is  a  cross  between 
Labrusca  and  Riparia . 

Generally  varieties  of  the  Rose  of 
Sharon  (Hibiscus  Syriacus)  are  chosen 
which  bear  double  flowers.  We  need 
not  question  the  good  taste  of  the  choice. 
In  giviug  a  decided  preference  to  the 
single-flowered  varieties,  as  we  do,  our 
taste  by  others  may  be  questioned  as 
well.  And  what  is  good  taste,  after  all, 
but  the  beauty  recognized  by  the  many? 
Still  it  may  be  that  our  readers,  or  many 
of  them,  have  not  had  just  the  chance 
that  we  have  had  to  see  a  combination 
of  three  of  the  later  varieties  of  this 
popular  fall-blooming  shrub,  or  little 
tree  as  it  is  when  permitted  to  grow 
just  where  all  its  needs  are  supplied. 
We  allude  to  a  single  white,  a  single 
blue  and  a  single  purple  variety  growing 
in  a  group.  The  white  is  pure  white, 
the  flowers  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the 
double  flowers.  The  blue  flowers  are 
really  blue  ;  the  purple  flowers  of  a 
brilliant  light  purple,  and  as  large  as 
the  others.  We  really  can  think  of  no 
more  impressive  group  of  shrubs  which 
are  now  (September  15)  in  full  bloom. 
In  truth  they  began  to  bloom  a  month 
ago  and  more.  There  are  many  double 
flowers  which  are  improved  for  the 
doubling,  the  best  example  of  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  rose  ;  but  the  flowers  of 
the  Rose  of  Sharon,  no  matter  whether 
semi  or  fully  double,  are  not  symmet¬ 
rical.  It  is  as  if  the  stamens  had  been 
changed  to  petals  much  against  their 
will,  and  in  spite  had  done  their  best  to 
give  the  flowers  as  ragged  an  appearance 
as  possible . 

Teosinte.-—  September  16. — Yesterday 
a  frost  occurred  severe  enough  to  kill 
corn,  melon  vines,  tomato  vines,  etc. 
Teosinte,  though  apparently  less  injured 
than  corn,  will  probably  not  recover. 
The  plants  have  made  a  wonderful 
growth.  The  seed  was  planted  in  mid 
May.  July  8,  the  plants  were  three  feet 
high,  with  an  average  of  nine  stems, 
small  and  large,  to  a  seed.  Several 
plants  were  cut  back  to  the  ground. 
July  29  the  plants  were  four  feet  tall, 
with  an  average  of  12  stems  to  a  seed 
about  the  size  of  sweet  corn  at  the  same 
age.  The  cut-back  plants  were  two  feet 
high.  Cutting  back  the  stalks  does  not 
seem  to  check  the  growth  at  all.  August 
19,  the  plants  were  six  feet  high — the 
cut-back  plants  five  feet.  The  stalks 
were  all  tender.  The  longest  leaves 
were  four  feet  and  in  width  2%  inches. 
The  joints  grow  so  close  together  that 
the  plants  are  one  mass  of  leaves.  The 
stems  were  still  small  and  succulent. 
We  found  the  number  of  stems  of  one 
plant  to  be  17,  of  another  26.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  the  plants  not  cut  back  were 
seven  feet  high,  a  mass  of  leaves  three 
to  four  feet  long  and  two  to  three  inches 
wide  ;  those  cut  back  were  five  feet 
high.  On  September  17,  the  plants  were 
nine  feet  high,  the  cut-back  plants  seven 
to  eight.  Still  the  stalks  were  quite 
tender  and  succulent,  the  leaves  three  to 
four  feet  long.  There  were  no  hard, 
tough,  woody  stalks  as  we  fiDd  in  the 
corn  plant  at  and  before  maturity. 
Again,  the  plants  no  not  lose  their  lower 
leaves  ;  they  remain  as  green  as  do  those 
above. 

Except  that  it  bears  no  grain  in  this 
climate,  it  would  seem  that  Teosinte 
should  prove  more  valuable  as  a  fodder 
plant  than  any  kind  of  corn.  Still  the 
fact  remains  that  there  seems  little  more 


demand  for  it  to-day  than  there  was  20  | 
years  ago  when  we  first  tried  it . 

The  “  Oregon  Evergreen”  blackberry, 
as  it  has  been  recently  named,  is  not 
hardy  enough  to  bear  fruit  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  unless  the  plants  are  protected. 
We  have  a  plant  growing  in  a  closely 
protected  position,  which  this  year  has 
fruited  freely.  The  berries  are  under 
the  medium  size,  sweet,  but  not  of  high 
quality.  We  can  readily  believe  that 
where  this  species  is  hardy,  it  would 
bear  a  prodigious  amount  of  fruit.  Some 
of  the  canes  have  made  a  growth  of  12 
feet,  the  canes  being  slender  and  beset 
with  the  sharpest  of  spines.  The  leaves 
are  so  prettily  cut  that  the  vine  is  worth 
something  for  ornament,  whether  it 
bear  fruit  or  not . 

The  pear,  Dr.  Hoskins,  ripens  on  the 
tree  this  year,  September  15.  It  is  a 
good  deal  of  the  Sheldon  shape,  though 
rather  more  pyriform.  It  is  just  about 
the  size  of  the  Sheldon,  ripening  before 
the  Seckel.  The  skin  is  a  dull  yellow, 
partly  russeted  with  a  bright  crimson 
cheek.  The  flesh  is  coarse  grained,  juicy, 
sweet  and  agreeable.  This  pear  does 
not  rot.  it  would  appear,  as  do  Sheldon, 
Clapp’s  Favorite  and  Flemish  Reauty,  at 
the  core  if  left  to  ripen  on  the  tree.  The 
pears  average  over  nine  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference. 

Now  this  little  tree  ripened  a  dozen 
pears,  though  standing  directly  in  the 
course  of  the  tornado.  All  were  dis¬ 
figured  by  the  hail  stones  ;  still  they 
grew  to  maturity  without  rot,  while 
Seckels,  Sheldons  and  Roses  were  de¬ 
stroyed.  We  are  not  aware  that  this 
pear  is  in  the  market.  Rut  it  ought  to 
be,  we  think  ;  not  because  of  its  quality 
— though  it  is  of  a  sort  that  does  not 
cloy — but  because  it  seems  to  be  a  heavy 
annual  bearer ;  because  the  pears  cling 
tenaciously  to  the  branches,  and  because 
they  do  not  rot  if  left  to  ripen  on  the 
tree.  That  the  fruit  is  not  blown  from 
the  tree  in  gales,  is  probably  due  to  the 
short,  thick  stems.  Our  tree  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  J.  T.  Macomber,  of  Grand 
Isle,  Vt. ,  in  1886.  Its  home  is  a  little 
piece  of  soil  not  over  five  feet  wide, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  a  hard  wagon 
lane,  and  on  the  north,  by  a  wide,  gravel¬ 
ly  path.  It  is  only  about  nine  feet  high, 
and  has  made  an  annual  growth  of  but 
from  two  to  six  inches.  In  a  less  im¬ 
poverished  home,  we  would  look  for 
larger  fruit  of  finer  grain  and  better 
quality . 

UNDER  date  of  August  19,  Mr.  C.  O. 
Mercer,  of  Richardson,  N.  C.,  sends  us  a 
couple  of  bunches  of  the  Carman  grape, 
one  weighing  seven  ounces,  the  other 
twelve.  The  vine  was  planted  out  two 
years  ago  last  spring.  Last  year,  it  bore 
eight  bunches,  and  late  in  the  fall,  two 
bunches  as  a  second  crop.  This  year, 
Mr.  Mercer  says  that  the  vine  has  at 
least  50  bunches  on  it.  He  adds:  ;‘I  never 
saw  grapes  more  thickly  set  on  the 
bunch.” 

We,  too,  have  never  seen  grapes  more 
thickly  crowded  on  the  stem.  It  is 
common  enough  for  one  berry  to  rest 
upon  another  underneath,  and  some¬ 
times  there  are  three  tiers,  so  to  say. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  grape  is  that  the 
berry  clings  so  closely  to  the  peduncle, 
that  one  is  liable  to  break  the  skin  while 
pulling  it  off.  The  skin,  though  not 
thick,  is  very  firm.  There  is  not  a  trace 
of  foxiness  about  it — the  flesh  is  sweet 
to  the  very  seeds . 


ARMSTRONG  *  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR. 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC. 

New  York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS-CH  AMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. 

ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI, 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL. 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 

SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN. 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
ULSTER, 

New  York. 

UNION, 


Don’t  Buy 

barytes  if  you  want  White  Lead.  Pure 
White  Lead  is  the  best  paint  —  barytes  is 
the  poorest,  is  worthless.  Barytes  is  often 
sold  under  the  brand  of  White  Lead,  Pure 
White  Lead,  &c.  Be  careful  about  the 
brand  (see  list  of  genuine  brands).  Don’t 
take  what  is  said  to  be  “just  as  good.” 

Any  shade  of  color  is  readily  obtained  by  using  the  National 
Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  tinting  colors.  One  pound  of  color  tints 
a  25-pound  keg  of  Pure  White  Lead.  Send  for  color-card  and  pam¬ 
phlet —  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


FENCE 


Why  pay  60  to  90c.  a  rod  for  fence  when  you  can  makethe 

BEST  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  ON  EARTH 

FOR  13  TO  20  CENTS  A  ROD? 

Horse  high,  bull  strong,  pig, 
and  chicken  tight.  A  man' 
and  boy  can  make  from  40  to 
60rodsaday.  Over 50 styles. ! 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. I 
KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
Ridgeville,  :  Indiana. 


WHY  TAKE  ANY  CHANCE  ? 

In  buying  wlro  fence  you  are  not  laboring 
under  the  same  difficulty  as  the  little  girl  who 
said  ‘there’s  only  iust  one  way  to  tell  mush¬ 
rooms,  eat  ’em.  and  if  you  die  they  aro  toad¬ 
stools.”  You  can  order  the  Pago  with  the 
same  certainty  that  it  will  do  you  good,  that 
you  fell  in  breathing  fresh  air,  or  drinking 
pure  water.  You  are  getting  the  best  there 
Is  and  there  will  be  nothing  to  regret. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


wf!L  Picket  Lawn  Fence 

Steel  Posts.  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates:  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence.  24  to 58 in.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wlro  Fence  Hoard, etc.  Catalogue  free- 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17  High  St„  DeKalb,  III. 


PEASE’S  SORTING  MACHINE 


For  Potatoes, 
Apples,  Onions,  Etc. 

Will  save  you  time  and 
labor  and  reduce  ex¬ 
pense  50  per  cent. 
Capacity,  100  Bushels 
per  hour. 

Great  Durability. 
Kvery  Machine 

Warranted. 
Also  W  ire  and  Fork 
Scoops. 


Send  for  circular  and  testimonials  to 


F. 


B.  PEASE, 


510  S.  Ol  in  ton  St,.. 
ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 

Also  manufacturer!!  of  Iron  Creating,  Iron  Turblno  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Engine",  Buckeye  Force  Pump", 
Buckeye,  CUobe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mower*.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST,  FOOS  A  CO.  SPRINGFIELD*  O- 


J  CYCLONE  FENCE 

Agents  for  All 

clone  wave.  The  way  theCyclone 
blows  down  the  Coil  Spring  fake 
and  all  ratchet  and  other  illusions 
make  it  n  hard  breeze  tostand 
against,  so  they  (the  wise  ones) 
conclude  to  drift  with  the  tide. 

cy”cTon  L wvoveVwTr  e 

FENCE  COMPANY. 
HOLLY.  MICH. 4 


01^  MACHINE 

to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10 No.  10  Gal. wires.  Cross 
wires  No.  12.  We  will 
sell  wire  for  a  100  rod 
fence  for  820.  Agents 
Wanted. Catalogue  Free. 
<’ AltTF.lt 

W  i  re  t'e  n  ee  1?I  n  eh .  <’o. 
Box  BO  M  t.Sterling.O. 


JELAR ATOR  and  POWERS 

for  1,  2,  &  3  horses,  with  governor 
or  regular  tread. 

Get 
our 

prices  w 
and  CataT 
loguc  of  __ 

Hweep  Powers, 
hand  and  power  Corn  8 

Feed  Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  llowenL  Wood 
Saws,  Engines— 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  stationary. 

8.  8.  MESSENGER  4  SON*  TATAMY.  PA. 


Plenty,  Yet  Starving. 

The  thin,  emaciated  persons  we  see  every  day  are 
actually  starving  for  nourishment.  You  may  eat  until 
you  are  stuffed,  but  unless  your  food  is  assimilated  it 
does  you  no  good.  The  kind  of  food  that  makes  tissue 
and  enriches  the  blood  is  found  in  Cod-liver  Oil,  and 
the  easiest,  most  palatable  form  of  Cod-liver  Oil  is 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Beat  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


FARMER’S 


SAW  MILL.  4  H.  XL  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
Hay  Presses  &  Water  Wheels 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  3t>7.  Atlanta.  Ua 


Scott’s  Emulsion 


FRUIT  EVAPORATORS. 


But  Scott's  Emulsion  is  more  than  this.  It  contains 
Hypophosphites  of  Lime  and  Soda,  a  nerve  tonic  and 
constructive  agent.  The  nutrients  in  Scott’s  Emulsion, 
therefore,  are  just  what  is  needed  to  build  up  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  overcome  wasting  tendencies.  Children  gain 
flesh  and  strength  on  Scott’s  Emulsion  when  no  other 
form  of  food  nourishes  them.  They  almost  all  like  it. 

Don’ t  be  persuaded  to  accept  a  substitute  / 

Scott  &  Bowne,  New  York.  All  Druggists.  50c.  and  51. 


The  AKTNA  J’NUJiYIATIC  has,  In  competition 
with  other  Evaporators,  excelled  them  all  In  quantity 
and  efficiency.  Catalogues  free. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 
Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 


EASTERN  IS 


EVAPORATOR 

UU”  For  family  use.  Cheapest  in  the 
'Liv  -market.  *3,  $5  and  $8.  Circular 
FG.  CO  ,  257  8.  5th  8t.,  Phlla.,  Pa 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118 West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Bull,  the  originator  of  the  Concord 
grape,  died  at  Concord,  Mass.,  on  Thursday  night, 
aged  89  years.  He  had  been  in  the  State  Senate,  and 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  A 
brief  sketch  will  appear  next  week. 

0 

The  point  about  green  manure  is — don't  plow  green 
stuff  under  in  lwt  weather.  Either  plow  in  in  spring 
for  an  early  crop,  or  let  it  become  fully  ripe  before 
plowing.  It  will  lose  no  plant  food  in  ripening. 

0 

Iiow  the  world  moves  !  That  colored  man  who 
guarded  the  Hale  property  with  his  musket,  is  likely 
to  become  a  partner  in  the  peach  business.  It  was  an 
Irishman,  too,  that  suggested  such  a  thing  as  a  colored 
partner ! 

0 

The  cotton  crop  is  reported  short  of  last  year. 
Brices  are  but  little  higher  yet,  and  buyers  are  eager 
to  get  hold  of  the  crop.  If  Southern  farmers  could 
now  combine  and  hold  their  cotton  away  from  the 
market,  they  could  easily  send  the  price  up  several 
cents  a  pound.  That  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  South 
that  is  hard  to  estimate. 

O 

Mr.  Jamison  makes  a  good  argument  this  week  in 
favor  of  tile  drains  as  against  broken  stone.  He  is 
right  in  saying  that  tiles  should  be  laid  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  last  a  lifetime.  The  stone-drain  men 
should  now  be  heard  from  ;  but  let  them  be  sure  to 
give  all  the  particulars  about  the  lay  of  the  land  in 
which  the  stones  proved  successful. 

o 

Tbe  mites  that  infest  poultry  are  a  mighty  nuisance, 
and  the  lice  that  work  with  them  are  able  partners 
for  evil.  The  hen  man  seeks  their  death.  This  fol¬ 
lows  life,  and  in  order  to  kill  them  easiest,  we  must 
know  how  they  live  and  breed.  Next  week,  Prof. 
Slingerland  will  tell  us  all  that  is  definitely  known 
about  the  pests.  Strange  to  say,  no  one  has  really 
tried  to  trace  their  lives  through. 

O 

A  well-known  seedsman  paid  $25  for  the  chance  to 
exhibit  his  products  at  the  Rhode  Island  State  Fair. 
This  service  proved  of  little  value  to  him,  as  the  man¬ 
agers  also  admitted  a  crowd  of  side  shows  and  “fakes” 
that  drew  the  people  away  from  the  legitimate  ex¬ 
hibits.  You  are  killing  your  fair  by  such  practices, 
gentlemen  !  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves, 
to  tack  the  name  “  agricultural  ”  on  to  your  show  ! 

O 

At  the  Iowa  State  Fair,  field  trials  of  corn  har¬ 
vesters  and  potato  diggers  were  made.  Regular  crops 
of  corn  and  potatoes  were  growing  on  the  grounds, 
and  the  machines  were  put  to  actual  service  before 
the  spectators.  This  proved  so  successful  that  in¬ 
creased  acreage  in  these  crops  will  be  planted  next 
year.  That  is  a  feature  which  all  fairs  with  perma¬ 
nent  grounds  might  well  copy.  Show  the  crops  in 
actual  growth  on  the  ground. 

0 

It  seems  as  though  every  need  is  somehow  met, 
sooner  or  later.  Many  city  people  have  more  or  less 
house  plants,  blooming  bulbs,  etc.  These  require 
soil.  But  where  is  the  city  dweller,  living,  perhaps, 
in  a  flat  or  house  where  the  street  is  paved  with  stone, 
the  yard  with  brick,  and  not  a  bit  of  earth  in  sight, 
to  get  the  necessary  soil  for  growing  these  things  ? 
Buy  it,  of  course  !  Of  all  the  things  the  farmer  would 
think  of  buying,  the  soil  is  about  the  last,  unless  he 


buy  it  by  the  acre.  Yet,  in  the  city,  it  is  a  regular 
article  of  commerce,  and  some  of  the  seedsmen  adver¬ 
tise  soil  at  so  much  per  peck  or  bushel.  Think  of 
living  where  you  can’t  pot  a  bulb  or  plant  without 
buying  the  very  soil  in  which  it  is  to  grow,  and  then 
be  thankful  for  a  home  where  Mother  Earth  is  lavish 
m  her  gifts  to  all  her  children. 

co 

The  new  manufacturing  enterprises  at  the  South 
are  not  all  large  ones.  Here  and  there  throughout 
that  region,  are  men  who  are  doing  a  small  business 
and  doing  it  well.  One  man  in  South  Carolina  is 
growing  tomatoes  and  canning  them  in  a  homemade 
apparatus.  Last  season,  he  says  he  put  up  2,700  three- 
pound  cans,  and  sold  them  all  in  his  home  county. 
This  doesn’t  compare  with  the  immense  output  from 
large  factories,  but  it  made  good  trade  for  a  farmer. 
There  are  lots  of  places  at  the  South  where  such 
things  can  be  done — so  there  are  at  the  North,  too, 
for  that  matter  ! 

0 

At  the  North,  the  “summer  boarder”  has  mostly 
started  for  home — a  tighter  fit  for  his  clothes,  let  us 
hope,  than  when  he  started.  Winter  boarding  on  the 
farm  is  something  new,  yet  it  is  to  be  attempted,  as 
we  see  from  this  note  : 

“  Pen  us  that  pent-up  thought  !  ’’  Well,  your  articles  on  sum¬ 
mer  boarders,  have  created  one  in  me.  I  have  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  beautiful  old  place,  nine  miles  from  Mobile,  shaded  by 
live  oaks.  The  surrounding  country  abounds  in  wild  game,  and 
the  finest  of  fishing.  I  want  winter  boarders.  I  have  not  much 
money  to  begin  with.  How  should  I  proceed  ?  The  depot  is  one 
mile  distant ;  a  good  road  to  the  city.  I  am  located  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  pine  (yellow  pine)  woods,  and  have  open  fireplaces  and  pine- 
knot  fires.  o.  s. 

Mobile  County,  Ala. 

Now  here  is  a  new  industry  for  the  South.  Let  some 
of  our  Northern  readers  tell  how  they  started  in  this 
business.  Don’t  neglect  to  pen  a  few  more  of  those 
“  pent-up  thoughts.”  ’ 

O 

On  page  662,  L.  R.  Jones  gives  the  results  of  experi¬ 
ments  with  tomatoes  under  glass  at  the  Vermont 
Experiment  Station.  Among  the  varieties  tested,  we 
find  no  mention  of  the  one  which  is  the  standard  kind 
of  many  of  the  market  growers  in  this  vicinity — the 
Lorillard.  Hasn’t  he  tried  this  ?  Or  do  not  the  ex¬ 
perimenters  and  the  practical,  every-day  gardeners 
agree  in  their  conclusions  ?  There  should  be  no 
differences  between  them,  but  the  marketmen  are 
likely  to  be  led  to  their  decisions  by  the  money  that 
is  to  be  made  from  certain  varieties,  and  in  actual 
practice  we  must  accept  their  decisions.  The  main 
point  Prof.  Jones  makes  is,  that  it  is  safer,  in  glass 
gardening,  to  depend  on  naturally  strong  varieties 
rather  than  to  spray  for  rot.  The  Ignotum  is  remark¬ 
ably  subject  to  rot.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
helps  it  somewhat,  but  it  is  better  to  use  stronger 
varieties. 

0 

In  the  interior  of  New  York  State,  within  a  few 
hours  of  New  York  City  by  express,  and  not  more  than 
one  day  distant  by  freight,  potatoes  and  oats  are  sell¬ 
ing  for  20  cents  per  bushel,  and  other  farm  products 
in  proportion.  Yet  the  money  price  of  farm  labor  is 
almost  as  high  as  ever,  and  labor  refuses  to  accept 
lower  wages.  On  the  contrary,  measuring  the  labor¬ 
er’s  wages  by  what  they  will  buy  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  it  is  doubtful  whether  ever  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  the  laborer  received  so  much  in  exchange 
for  his  labor  as  now.  This  may  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  laborers,  but  it  is  decidedly  a  bad  thing  for  the 
farmer.  Such  high  prices  for  labor  mean  loss  or 
worse  to  him.  He  must  do  without  so  much  hired 
labor,  use  more  machinery,  work  less  land,  concen¬ 
trate  his  efforts,  and  reduce  his  outlay  for  labor,  or 
the  balance  will  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger 
at  the  year’s  end.  The  price  of  labor  must  be  reduced  ! 

0 

Prof.  B.  D.  Halsted  of  New  Jersey,  has  written  a 
valuable  treatise  on  the  poisonous  plants  of  that  State. 
Among  others,  he  mentions  red-root  or  paint-root 
Gyrotheca  capitata)  which  produces  a  peculiar  effect 
on  swine.  It  abounds  at  the  South,  and  is  singularly 
fatal  to  white-skinned  hogs.  Black-skinned  hogs  are 
said  to  possess  immunity  from  the  effects  of  paint- 
root,  and  Prof.  Halsted  states  that  this  claim  is  well 
founded.  It  is  also  claimed  that,  in  Prussia,  white 
horses  are  injured  by  eating  milkweed,  while  dark 
ones  are  not.  In  Sicily,  there  are  black  sheep  only 
— the  white  ones  being  killed  off  by  a  species  of  St. 
John’s- wort.  These  curious  facts  explain  why,  in 
some  parts  of  the  South,  only  black-skinned  hogs  will 
thrive.  Prof.  Halsted  gives  a  list  of  67  poisonous 
plants  that  grow  in  New  Jersey.  One  singular  thing 
about  it  is  that  some  persons  may  safely  handle,  or 
even  eat,  plants  that  would  be  very  injurious  to  others. 
An  instance  is  given  of  one  man  who  is  not  only  made 
sick  by  eating  strawberries,  but  cannon  with  safety 
walk  through  a  field  of  them.  Up  to  the  age  of  14,  he 


could  eat  them  with  safety  ;  but  since  then,  they 
have  been  almost  as  poisonous  to  him  as  poison  ivy. 

0 

The  English  farmer  is  a  growler,  and  he  has  a  good 
deal  of  opportunity  these  days  to  exercise  his  growl¬ 
ing  organs.  The  latest  case  is  typical.  For  the  past 
10  years  English  agriculture  has  been  declining. 
Various  efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  National  help 
or  legislation  that  would  enable  the  English  better 
to  compete  with  the  foreigner.  Among  other  things 
suggested,  was  the  building  of  light  railroads  to  serve 
as  feeders  to  the  main  lines,  and  help  to  solve  the 
vexed  question  of  transportation.  This  project  was 
referred  to  various  “  committees,”  but  nothing  ever 
came  of  it.  In  South  Africa  is  a  British  colony  named 
Uganda,  as  yet  of  no  value  to  the  Empire.  The  com¬ 
pany  managing  it,  threatened  with  loss,  beg  the 
Government  to  come  to  their  help.  As  a  result,  Par¬ 
liament  decides  to  build  a  railroad  costing  $10,000,000 
to  connect  Uganda  with  the  sea  coast — the  British 
taxpayers  to  pay  for  it.  The  Mark  Lane  Express  is 
moved  to  make  this  comment  on  the  transaction  : 

Now,  contrast  the  two  cases.  The  English  farmer,  driven  to 
desperation,  and  hardly  knowing  which  way  to  turn,  asks  his 
Government  not  to  make,  but  to  assist  in  making,  a  few  short, 
light  railways,  which  would  have,  at  any  rate,  paid  the  interest 
on  any  money  advanced.  He  is  refused.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
number  of  capitalists,  who  have  taken  money  from  this  country 
to  the  heart  of  a  savage  continent  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  extraord¬ 
inary  gains,  find  that  they  cannot  develop  their  property  without 
a  railway.  Instead  of  completing  their  own  enterprise,  they  apply 
to  the  Government  of  this  country  to  make — not,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  to  assist  in  making — a  railway  which  it  is  contended  can¬ 
not  pay,  and  the  Government  at  once  proceed  to  comply  with  the 
request — at  the  expense  of  the  British  taxpayer.  No  comment 
can  make  this  transaction  appear  worse  than  a  recital  of  the  bare 
facts.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Government  of  a  civilized  country. 

There  are  not  a  few  Populists  in  England  evidently. 
It  won  t  hurt  the  farmers  there  or  here  to  understand 
what  class  legislation  and  special  privileges  come  to. 
Stop  the  whole  of  them  ! 

0 

BREVITIES. 

Don’t  you  trust  in  free  coinage  of  heel  work,  old  man  : 

There  are  folks  so  unskillfully  bred, 

That  they  dream  that  by  wearing  their  heels  out  they  can 
Make  their  feet  do  the  work  of  their  head. 

Now  the  ratio  of  value  betwixt  heel  and  head, 

May  be  reckoned  as  1  to  16, 

For  one  good  hour  of  thought,  by  activity  led, 

Will  whip  all  your  hard  heel  work  up  clean. 

What  a  foolish  endeavor  for  you  or  for  me 
To  go  tramping  our  heels  to  the  bone, 

And  expect  that,  by  letting  our  poor  legs  run  free, 

Our  results  will  show  vigor  and  tone. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  raise  heel-work  to  par — 

On  the  corn  of  a  very  sore  toe 
We  must  fasten  a  high  valuation  like  tar— 

That  is  only  inflation  I  know. 

Then  appoint  mind  as  foreman— put  thought  over  legs, 

Let  feet  keep  their  legitimate  place, 

Or  they’ll  walk  you  right  off  the  place  where  life’s  dregs 
Are  reserved — at  the  jumping  off  place. 


The  miser  says  my  sir  ! 

Saghalin  has  its  uses — page  663. 

Motto  of  the  ant  hill— persevere  ants. 

The  race  is  not  to  the  strawberry  runners. 

Too  many  hens  are  strayers,  rather  than  layers. 

The  ne’er-do-well  cannot  learn  the  secrete  of  success. 

What  is  more  refreshing  than  the  flavor  of  a  Bose  pear  ? 

The  selfish  man’s  business  is  mine  ing  the  things  about  him. 

Kerosene  is  the  police  to  catch  the  pole  lice  in  the  henhouse. 

Watch  the  man  who  is  long  in  going  to  find  bis  shortcomings. 

Can  any  one  tell  us  of  a  tank  heater  in  which  gasoline  can  be 
used  ? 

It  was  so  hot  last  week  that  even  a  Maryland  mule  was  sun- 
struck. 

Will  you  sell  your  farm  for  the  official  tax  assessment  for  1895  v 
Why  not? 

Be  sure  and  read  what  Dr.  Jenkins  says  about  different  forms 
of  nitrogen— page  665. 

“  Bill  sticker  and  tobacco  sign  fiend  !  ”  Keep  him  away  from 
your  barn  !  He’s  a  scrub  ! 

Not  long  ago  a  man  made  $100,000  in  wheat.  A  farmer  ?  Of 
course — he  “farmed  the  farmer.” 

We  have  been  canning  some  Crosbey  peaches.  The  syrup  is  the 
color  of  liquid  gold— the  flavor  is  perfect. 

Here’s  a  principle  of  breeding  that  I  wish  you  would  take  in— 
you  cannot  be  a  thoroughbred  unless  you  scrub  your  skin. 

Last  fall  we  told  about  that  great  Paragon  chestnut  grove  of  H. 
M.  Engle.  Mr.  Engle  informs  us  that  he  has  another  great  crop 
this  year.  He  anticijiated  a  short  crop  in  consequence  of  last 
year’s  overbearing. 

A  Connecticut  man  has  invented  a  scheme  for  making  “straw” 
hats  out  of  wood.  A  log  of  wood  is  cut  by  the  machine  into  fine 
strips  which,  when  wet,  are  woven  more  readily  than  straw,  and 
make  a  durable  hat. 

The  question  is  often  asked  whether  seed  potatoes  may  not  be 
as  well  soaked  in  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution  after  being  cut. 
Experiments  at  the  New  Jersey  Station  show  clearly  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  soak  the  cut  seed. 

When  people  become  faint,  what  do  you  give  them  to  smell  ? 
Ammonia  !  In  what  form  ?  Generally  mixed  with  some  fat  or  a 
salt.  When  a  soil  becomes  faint,  we  go  for  the  ammonia  again 
to  “bring  it  to.”  In  this  case,  clover  is  the  form  we  need. 

The  Ponderosa  tomato,  though  net  quite  so  round  and  smooth 
as  some  others,  is  one  of  the  meatiest  tomatoes  grown,  and  has 
fewer  seeds  than  other  varieties.  It  is  excellent  for  canning  pur¬ 
poses.  The  color  is  attractive  when  well  grown  and  ripened. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  THE  POTATO  CHOP? 

Can  you  give  us  any  information,  in  a  general  and 
comprehensive  way,  regarding  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  present  potato  crop  of  Europe  and  America, 
as  compared  with  the  average  for  some  years  past  ? 
So  many  conflicting  reports  from  small  localities  con¬ 
fuse  one,  so  he  can  hardly  form  a  good  general  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  crop  and  prospects.  How  is  the  product 
in  general,  keeping  ?  In  your  best  judgment,  what  is 
the  prospect  for  a  fair  price  in  the  winter  for  potatoes 
that  keep  till  that  time  ?  In  this  little  nook  of  the 
potato  raising  world,  Aroostook  County,  the  acreage 
is  the  largest  ever  known,  and  the  crop  one  of  the 
heaviest ;  but  the  rot  is  the  worst  for  20  years,  about 
half  the  entire  crop  being  unsound  and  going  in  a 
rush  to  the  starch  factories.  For  a  number  of  years, 
this  county  has  made  most  of  the  potato  starch  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  United  States,  but  of  late,  the  West 
has  been  turning  its  attention  in  that  direction. 
Various  reports  credit  the  West  with  a  much  increased 
starch  output  this  season,  some  claiming  that  it  will 
equal  the  New  England  output.  Roughly,  what  are 
the  facts  ?  J-  c.  H. 

Fort  Fairfield,  Me. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say,  at  this  time, 
just  how  the  potato  crop  will  turn  out  as  to  yield  and 
quality.  Many  of  the  potatoes  are  as  yet  undug,  or 
dug  so  recently  that  accurate  estimates  have  not  yet 
been  made.  After  the  next  Government  crop  report 
is  issued,  which  will  be  in  about  two  weeks,  we  may 
be  able  to  judge  more  closely.  In  general,  we  may 
say  that  the  crop  in  Europe  in  those  districts  which 
export  most  potatoes  to  this  country,  is  reported 
smaller  than  for  several  years  past.  Rut  the  foreign 
crop  cuts  but  a  small  figure  in  our  markets,  even  in 
those  years  when  the  largest  importations  are  made — 
they  are  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the 
total  amount  consumed  here.  In  this  country,  from 
all  reports,  the  crop  is  the  largest  since  1891,  even 
though  it  do  not  equal  or  exceed  that  year's  heavy 
yield.  As  to  quality,  it  is  generally  good,  but  much 
loss  from  rot  is  reported  from  many  localities.  Just 
how  great  the  loss  from  this  cause  will  be,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  all  guesswork  to  say.  As  the  weather, 
however,  has  been  dry  over  the  most  of  the  country, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  loss  from  rot  will 
be  enough  materially  to  affect  the  price.  As  for  win¬ 
ter  prices,  not  so  much  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  them  as  formerly,  especially  late  winter,  as 
Bermuda,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Southern  States  send 
such  quantities  of  new  potatoes  as  considerably  to 
reduce  the  demand  for  old  stock.  Then,  we  are  in  an 
era  of  lower  prices  all  around,  and  excessively  high 
prices  need  not  be  expected. 


AFTER-CARE  OF  GLADIOLUS  BULBS. 

Some  readers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  wish  me 
to  give  specific  directions  for  the  care  of  gladiolus  bulbs 
after  blooming.  The  gladiolus  is  an  old  flower,  but  it 
is  only  lately  that  it  became  cheap  enough  for  the 
ordinary  purse,  and  all  the  facts  that  have  come  to 
me  show  that  its  beauty,  its  good  qualities,  and  its 
proper  treatment,  are  absolutely  “  unknown  quanti¬ 
ties”  to  a  very  large  majority  of  our  people.  The 
treatment  is  so  simple  that  it  seems  as  though  no  one 
could  go  astray  with  regard  to  the  bulbs  ;  they  ask 
nothing  more  than  does  the  potato  that  no  family  is 
without.  A  putting  into  the  ground  in  the  spring 
(shallow  or  deep,  right  side  up,  sidewise  or  reversed;  ; 
a  decent  amount  of  cultivation  to  loosen  the  soil  and 
give  the  stalks  a  chance  to  over-top  the  weeds  ;  a  little 
drying,  and  a  storing  in  a  frost-proof  (but  not  too 
warm,)  place  ;  and  that  is  all,  except  repeat  ad  infini¬ 
tum.  Some  of  my  bulbs  have  been  in  my  possession 
10  years  ;  at  least,  their  ancestors  have ;  for  one  new 
bulb,  at  least,  forms  from  the  old  one  each  year,  and 
the  old,  shriveled  one,  is  thrown  away. 

By  far  the  finest  season  I  have  ever  had  with  gladi¬ 
oli,  followed  a  winter  in  which  adverse  circumstances 
influenced  my  winter  treatment  of  them.  We  lived 
that  year  in  a  house  where  the  cellar  could  not,  by 
any  art,  be  kept  from  freezing.  We  burned  only 
wood,  so  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  keep  the  bulbs 
above  the  cellar.  Determined  not  to  be  bereft  of  my 
favorites,  I  packed  the  bulbs  (botanists  call  them 
corms,  but  999  persons  out  of  1,000  call  them  bulbs) 
in  a  box  of  perfectly  dry  sand,  without  removing  the 
heavy  layers  of  dry  outside  skin.  The  box  was  placed 
in  the  warmest  part  of  the  cellar,  but  nothing  there 
escaped  the  touch  of  frost.  The  bulbs  were  never 
looked  at  until  planting  time,  when  they  rolled  out 
as  big  and  plump,  almost,  as  when  packed,  with  not 
a  sign  of  injury,  or  of  the  starting  shoots  so  often 
visible  at  that  time.  Planted  as  usual  they  gave, 
instead  of  the  more  usual  single  stalk  of  bloom,  two, 
three,  four — and  one  bulb  even  eight  stalks.  This 
one  was  of  the  commonest  red  type,  and  I  never  saw 
a  duplicate  case. 


People  who  jump  at  conclusions  would  infer  from 
this,  that  keeping  the  bulbs  in  the  manner  stated, 
was  the  cause  of  the  marvelously  prolific  bloom.  Not 
so,  however.  Undoubtedly  this  helped,  for  I  never 
saw  before  or  since,  such  well  preserved  bulbs.  But 
the  real  cause  lay  farther  back.  For,  properly  to 
“keep  gladioli  over  winter”  one  must  begin  the  spring 
previous  !  The  bulbs  of  which  I  speak,  had  received 
unusual  care  the  previous  summer.  The  ground  was 
a  rich  garden  spot,  deeply  dug  and  heavily  enriched 
further  with  well-rotted  barnyard  scrapings.  Culti¬ 
vation  had  been  frequent  and  thorough  all  through 
the  season,  and  the  bulbs  were  of  twice  the  ordinary 
size  when  dug  in  the  autumn.  So  much  for  extra 
care  ;  but  the  gladiolus  does  not  fail  to  give  a  good 
spike  of  bloom,  even  from  bulbs  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Now,  if  every  woman  thinks  that  she  can  plant  and 
care  for  a  gladiolus  bulb,  let  me  tell  a  little  story 
further.  Some  bulbs  were  loaned  to  a  friend  to  whom 
I  had  given  all  the  information  that  had  occurred  to 
me,  but  whose  own  bulbs  were  deteriorating  each  year, 
without  any  cause  which  the  data  she  gave  me  could 
show.  That  the  borrowed  bulbs  came  back  to  me 
mixed  with  some  of  her  own,  I  could  not  fail  to  know 
at  sight  of  them,  and  I  thereby  gained  the  missing 
link  in  my  knowledge  of  her  treatment  of  them. 
Some  of  the  bulbs  which  I  received,  were  four  stories 
high  !  That  is,  the  old,  worn-out  bulbs  had  not  been 
removed  for,  at  least,  three  years,  and  there  was  the 
new  one  of  the  last  season’s  growth  surmounting  the 
three-story  evidence  of  the  fact.  It  had  formed,  but 
was  stunted  and  undersized. 

Ordinarily,  my  bulbs  receive  no  petting,  but  they 
do  receive  good  culture,  and  1  like  them  to  have  rich 
soil.  I  like,  also,  to  leave  them  out  as  late  in  the  fall 
as  I  dare,  in  order  that  the  bulbs  may  be  well  ripened. 
This  is  especially  necessary  if  they  have  been  planted 
late. 

They  are  taken  up,  then,  at  any  time  between  the 
first  frosts  and  the  first  hard  freeze,  and  dried  for  a 
few  days  in  a  moderately  sunny,  or  any  airy  place. 
The  tops  are  then  cut  off,  and  the  bulbs  placed  in  the 
attic  for  further  drying.  When  this  is  accomplished — 
when  they  feel  firm  and  dry  rather  than  wilty,  they 
may  be  bagged  or  basketed,  and  hung  up,  or  placed 
on  shelves,  prefeiably  in  a  dark,  cool  closet.  They 
look  nicer  and  take  less  room,  if  rflie  old  bulb  is  re¬ 
moved  at  this  time,  with  all  the  loose,  dark  skin.  But 
both  these  are  of  some  protective  value,  in  case  of 
possible  bruising  or  of  exposure  to  frost. 

MYRA  V.  NORYS. 


We  have  something  to  say  this  week  about  the 
wholesale  production  of  seed  potatoes.  On  the  first 
page,  is  a  picture  showing  how  food  potatoes  are 
harvested  at  a  wholesale  rate  in  Colorado.  We  have 
often  told  our  readers  about  these  great  potato  farms 
at  Greeley,  Col.  The  annual  crop  from  this  place  re¬ 
quires  7,000  cars  for  transportation,  and,  of  course, 
hand  labor  must  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Cut¬ 
ting,  planting  and  cultivating  are  largely  done  by 
machinery  ;  but  digging,  or  rather,  picking  up,  re¬ 
quires  thousands  of  human  fingers.  The  improved 
diggers  will  get  the  tubers  out  of  the  ground,  and 
sorters  will  separate  them  into  required  sizes  ;  but 
humans  must  still  be  employed  to  pick  them  up.  At 
one  time,  it  was  reported  that  a  large  machine  had 
been  invented  for  digging  the  potatoes,  separating 
them  from  dirt,  and  elevating  them  into  a  farm 
wagon — all  these  operations  to  be  done  as  the  team 
passed  along  the  field.  It  did  not  seem  to  work  well 
in  practice,  however,  and  has  not  been  heard  from  of 
late.  Our  picture  shows  how  the  thing  is  done  in 
Colorado.  That  is  the  land  of  bags.  Lumber  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  barrels,  boxes  and  crates  cost  too  much. 
Nearly  2,000,000  bags  will  be  required  to  hold  a  year's 
crop.  Of  course  in  a  country  like  Colorado,  where 
labor  is  high-priced  and  the  fields  are  large,  machinery 
must  be  employed  wherever  possible.  On  smaller 
areas,  however,  we  find  quite  a  good  many  farmers 
who  have  become  convinced  that,  after  all,  hand  dig¬ 
ging  pays  best.  These  men,  however,  find  that,  in 
order  to  use  hand  tools  to  the  best  advantage,  they 
must  plant  in  hills  or  ridge  up  the  drills  after  plant¬ 
ing  shallow.  Of  course  this  decreases  the  yield,  but 
these  farmers  think  that  they  gain  more  in  saving  in 
the  cost  of  digging. 

There  are  natural  reasons  why  wholesale  potato 
growing  has  become  such  a  business  at  Greeley,  Col. 
The  soil  is  admirably  suited  to  both  potatoes  and 
Alfalfa.  The  Alfalfa  sod  provides  manure  for  the 
potatoes.  Droughts  are  never  troublesome,  because 
the  potato  fields  can  all  be  irrigated,  and  thus  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  water  is  piovided.  Some  of  these 
Western  farmers  are  using  steam  and  wind  pumps  to 
raise  the  water  required  for  their  potatoes,  thus  giving 
a  striking  object-lesson  of  the  possibilities  of  farming 
on  level  laud,  with  a  supply  of  water  within  reach  of 
a  pump.  There  is  suitable  land  with  water  beneath 
it  in  every  State. 


THE  OLD-TIME  CHOIR. 

(WITH  AN  APOLOGY  TO  EUGENE  FIELD.) 

’Way  back  in  bleak  New  England — in  the  church  up  on  the  hill, 
Kate  Brown  an’  me  an’  Jennie  Smith,  an’  my  first  cousin  Bill, 

We  used  to  sit  up  in  the  choir,  an’  roll  Old  Hundred  out, 

’Til!  you  could  hear  the  angel’s  wings  a-rustlin’  all  about. 

There  me  an’  Kate  stood  side  an’ side — we  made  a  handsome  pair! 
Her  alto  went  see-sawin’  up  an’  down  to  Jennie’s  air, 

While  Bill  an’  Jennie  stretched  their  throats,  and  climbed  ’way 
up  to  C. 

Then  me  an’  Kate  drawed  in  ourdungs,  an’ went ’way  down  to  G, 
An’  up  an’  down,  an’  in  an’  out,  an’  crisscross — right  m  place, 
When  Bill  sung  tenor  an’  X  sung  bass  ! 

I  ain’t  so  much  on  singin’  non),  but  in  them  days,  I  know 
That  me  an’  Kate  an’  Jennie,  sir,  an’  Bill,  could  start  an’  go 
Right  plumb  down  through  the  singin’  book ;  you  ever  hear  about 
That  time  I  liked  to  lost  a  note,  an’  almost  put  ’em  out? 

A  crowd  o’  strangers  come  to  church,  an’  Bill  he  whispered,  “Now 
Let’s  give  ’em  ‘  Coronation,’  girls,  an’  we’ll  jest  show  ’em  how  !  ” 
“  Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem!  ”  My  stars,  how  we  did  bawl  ! 
Thinks  I,  I  guess  I’ll  make  a  hit  in  “  Crown  Him  lord  of  all !  ’ 

I  started  down  for  lower  //—thought  I  had  wind  to  boot, 

But  though  I  liked  to  split  a  lung,  I-missed  it  by  a  foot. 

It  liked  to  put  them  singers  out — it  would  have  but  for  Kate; 

She  made  a  twist  an’  ketehed  that  note,  an’  held  it  on  the  plate; 
She  smoothed  it  ’round  an’  trimmed  it  up  until  it  sung  like  lace. 
When  Bill  sung  tenor  an’  I  sung  bass. 

Now,  goin’  home  that  night  with  Kate,  she  up  an’  scolded  me. 
“What  makes  ye  try  to  do  things  when  ye  know  ye  cant?”  says  she. 
“You  knew  you  couldn’t  reach  that  note!”  I  hum  bly  says,  “Jess  so; 
Here  1  be  reachin’  after  you,  although  I  orter  know 
You’re  further  off  than  that  ere  note.”  My  heart  went  pitty  pat. 
She  kinder  looked  away  an’  says,  “  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that  !  ” 

I  haven’t  missed  no  notes  since  then,  when  Kate  was  in  her  place, 
For  she’s  sung  alto  an’  trimmed  my  bass. 

Old  Bill  he  wasn’t  happy  on  the  hard  New  England  farm  ; 

He  kinder  thought  he’d  wander  off — he  couldn’t  see  the  harm 
Of  seein’  what  the  world  was  like,  outside  the  old  home  nest. 

He  carried  Jennie’s  picture  and  her  Bible  ’way  out  West. 

But  fortune  didn’t  favor  Bill — he  wandered  through  the  years, 
While  Jennie  bravely  kept  her  faith,  and  stilled  back  the  tears. 
The  wrinkles  gathered  in  her  face,  but  yet  her  heart  was  still 
As  faithful  as  in  old-time  years,  when  poor  discouraged  Bill 
Came  creeping  back  a  broken  man,  to  die  on  our  home  place, 
Consumption’s  light  just  burnin’  on  his  dear  old  homely  face. 

I  couldn’t  seem  to  realize  ’twas  just  the  same  old  Bill 
A-sittin’  holdm’  Jennie’s  hand,  so  patient  an’  so  still. 

Jest  lookin’  off  there  to  the  hills,  where  God’s  bright  sunlight  lay. 
It  did  jest  make  me  break  all  down,  to  hear  the  fellow  say, 
A-whisperin’ — with  that  holy  light  a-beamin’  on  his  face, 

“  Birneby  I’ll  sing  the  tenor  to  your  old  bass.” 

For  years  and  years,  the  tangled  grass  on  poor  Bill’s  grave  has 
grown. 

Poor  Jennie  sleeps  beside  him  there,  an’  me  an’  Kate’s  alone  ! 

Oh,  no  we  aint — you  see  that  girl  a-readin’  over  there  ? 

She’s  Jennie  second,  she  kin  sing  way  up  into  the  air. 

You  see  that  little  feller  there  ?  We  had  him  christened  Bill  ; 

He  hasn’t  gut  his  change  of  voice — but  some  good  day  he’ll  fill 
That  tenor’s  place  in  our  old  choir,  an’  then  ther’s  little  Kate. 

She  hasn’t  talked  a  syllable,  but  then  !  My  stars  !  You  wait  ! 
She  sings  her  alto  even  now— especially  at  night ; 

You  ask  her  mother  if  she  don’t — she’s  gettin’  on  all  right. 

So  me  an’  Kate  we’ll  sing  the  bass,  until  this  ’ere  quartette 
Gits  all  completed  in  our  home,  and  then  we’ll  quit;  an’  yet, 
These  younger  folks  won’t  never  sing  like  we  old  singers  done  ; 
There  aint  no  use  a-quittin’  now— we’d  better  keep  right  on 
A-singin’  so  thet  in  the  throng  afore  the  throne  of  grace, 

Beside  Bill’s  tenor,  you’li  hear  my  bass.  h.  w.  c. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Carter  Wire  Fence  Machine  Co.  have  removed  their  works 
from  Derby  to  Mt.  Sterling,  O.,  where  with  greatly  increased 
facilities,  they  will  be  better  prepared  than  ever  promptly  to  till 
orders  for  their  machines. 

We  are  constantly  receiving  letters  asking  how  to  kill  insects 
in  stored  grain,  or  .in  peas  and  beans.  The  shortest  answer  is, 
use  bisulphide  of  carbon!  That  substance  will  surely  kill  these  grain 
insects,  as  it  will  woodchucks  and  hen  lice.  Edward  R.  Taylor, 
Cleveland,  O.,  sells  this  substance.  Send  and  get  his  interesting 
pamphlet. 

Those  having  live  stock  to  send  to  this  market,  will  do  well  to 
write  to  Jelliffe,  Wright  &  Co.,  284  Washington  Street.  They  are 
located  in  the  stockyards  for  this  business,  and  have  every 
facility  for  doing  a  satisfactory  business.  They  also  handle  all 
kinds  of  produce. 

Is  it  any  object  to  you  to  buy  a  surrey,  road  cart,  or  any  kind  of 
a  spring  wagon,  this  fall,  if  you  can  get  a  big  reduction  in  price  ? 
It  will  pay  you  well  to  winter  it  over,  even  though  you  don’t  need 
it  before  spring.  Write  to  the  Kalamazoo  Buckboard  Co.,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  and  see  what  they  have  to  offer. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  feed  grinders,  but  some  of  them  are  a 
little  high  priced  for  the  ordinary  farmer.  Alfred  B.  Holcombe, 
Box  274,  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  offers  what  he  calls  the  New  Farm 
grist  mill,  which  runs  easy,  grinds  fine  and  fast,  can  be  run  with 
one-horse  power,  grinds  anything  a  farmer  would  ever  care  to 
grind,  and  sells  for  $20.  Write  him. 

The  corn  crop  this  year  is  reported  to  be  the  largest  ever  grown 
in  this  country.  Of  course,  this  will  mean  a  big  demand  for 
shellers,  and  good  shellers,  too.  The  Sandwich  Mfg.  Co.,  119  Main 
Street,  Sandwich,  Ill.,  are  prepared  to  furnish  shellers  of  any 
capacity  up  to  160  bushels  per  hour,  for  any  kind  of  power,  and 
can  also  furnish  any  power  desired.  Better  write  them  before 
the  rush  which  is  sure  to  come  later. 

Advertisers  are  always  anxious  to  know  what  papers  their 
customers  read,  so  as  to  know  what  papers  have  readers  who  are 
consumers  of  their  goods.  Jos.  Breck  &  Sons,  54  North  Market 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  are  now  offering  in  their  advertisement  to 
send  a  poultry  marker,  or  three  bulbs  free,  to  customers  who 
mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  take  very  little  stock,  as  a  rule,  in 
things  that  are  offered  “free  ;”  but  the  object  here  is  in  no  way 
obscured,  and  there  is  no  better  or  more  reliable  firm  in  the 
country. 

A  Flat  Car  for  the  Farm,  is  what  the  Farmers’  Handy  Wagon 
Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  call  the  wagon  which  they  are  offering. 
The  tires  are  six  inches  wide,  the  platform  is  7x16  feet,  and  only 
30  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the  wagon  can  be  turned  around 
in  a  space  its  own  length.  How  does  that  compare  with  your  old, 
narrow-tired,  high-wheeled  wagon  which  needs  an  acre  of  ground 
to  turn  on  ?  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  investigate.  Write  for 
book  of  photographic  views  showing  how  it  is  used  in  every  State. 


Prizes !  Prizes ! 

WE  change  the  prize  offers  for  the 
present  as  follows  :  On  October 
21,  we  will  pay  $2,  $ 1  and  a  year’ s  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  for  the  best 
three  short  articles  on  any  subject  sent 
us  between  now  and  that  time.  After 
that,  the  same  contest  will  be  held  every 
two  weeks,  until  further  notice. 

CONDITIONS. 

The  articles  may  be  jon  any  subject 
whatever — grave  or  gay,  poetry  or  prose. 
They  may  be  original  or  taken  from 
other  publications  ;  but  iu  every  case, 
the  fullest  credit  must  be  given.  They 
must  not  exceed  50  lines  in  length. 

The  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the 
articles  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
editors,  are  most  helpful  in  power,  sug¬ 
gestion  and  moral  to  the  readers  of  this 
department. 

We  do  not  want  long  essays  or  sermons, 
but  bright,  forcible  and  suggestive  notes. 

No  person  may  take  prizes  two  succes¬ 
sive  periods. 

First  prize,  $2  in  cash. 

Second  prize,  $1  in  cash. 

Third  prize,  The  R.  N.-Y.  one  year. 


There  is  a  great  cry  about  the  com¬ 
petition  resulting  from  women  entering 
the  fields  of  labor,  and  dire  prophecies 
have  been  uttered  as  to  the  results  sure 
to  follow.  We  have  received  an  article 
on  “Women  in  Business  Life”  written 
by  a  15-year-old  girl,  in  which  she  advo¬ 
cates  higher  education,  and  the  greatest 
development  for  women.  She  meets  this 
question  of  competition,  and  settles  it 
in  a  way  worthy  of  an  older  head.  We 
invite  the  attention  of  any  grumblers  to 
this  clever  remedy  for  the  evil  sure  to 
follow  woman's  suffrage,  etc.  “Educate 
the  women,  and  if  they  get  ahead  of  the 
men,  educate  the  men."  This  young 
woman  possesses  ability  which  may,  in 
a  few  years,  seat  her  in  the  editorial 
chair  of  the  leading  humorous  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Twentieth  century. 

■* 

We  read,  some  time  ago,  an  incident 
in  which  a  young  man  showed  kindness 
to  a  little  stray  kitten  in  the  street. 
The  writer  insisted  that  a  man  who 
would  show  kindness  to  an  animal  in 
such  a  way,  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
good  husband.  We  thought  at  the  time 
that  the  woman  who  waited  for  such  a 
man,  might  become  weary  and  skeptical. 
However,  among  the  abundance  of  cats 
and  men  in  New  York,  we  have  met  with 
one  rebuke  to  our  own  skepticism.  We 
were  the  eye-witness  to  one  of  the  noble¬ 
men  who  make  good  husbands,  interced¬ 
ing  for  a  helpless  cat  who  was  at  bay 
waiting  iu  terror  the  assaults  of  two  boys. 
“  Hoys,  haven’t  you  anything  better  to 
do?’  said  he.  “No,  we  haven’t  anj7- 
thing  better  to  do,”  they  answered  im¬ 
pertinently.  But  the  courage  of  cow¬ 
ardice  would  not  sustain  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  defender,  and  they  turned 
away,  while  grateful  pussy  escaped. 
And  we  were  happy  ;  we  had  escaped  a 
doubt. 


HOME  CULTURE. 

“And  the  plea  that  this  or  that  man  has  no 
time  for  culture,  will  vanish  as  soon  as  we  desire 
culture  so  much  that  we  begin  to  examine 
seriously  our  present  use  of  our  time.”— Matthew 
Arnold. 

THE  present  month  will  see  a  great 
class  of  students,  outnumbering 
any  to  be  found  at  even  our  largest  col¬ 
leges,  beginning  work  as  members  of 
the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific 
Circle.  One  who  has  never  tested  by 
actual  experience,  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  following  a  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  course  of  reading,  can  have  no 


idea  of  its  superiority  over  even  the 
conscientious  perusal  of  equally  good 
authors  selected  without  reference  to 
any  plan.  The  Chautauqua  reading 
course  is  a  well-arranged  scheme  for 
home  study,  each  subject  leading  to  an¬ 
other  till,  at  the  end  the  student  may 
well  be  surprised  at  the  gain  he  has  made, 
at  the  vantage  point  attained,  and  the 
outlook  over  the  world.  For  every  par¬ 
ticular  wherein  it  falls  short  of  a  four 
years’  course  at  an  ordinary  school, 
there  may  be  urged  as  many  points  where 
it  has  the  advantage  over  them.  Habits 
of  self  help,  concentration,  increase  of 
will  power,  dominion  of  the  mind  over 
the  lower  faculties — where  is  the  alma 
mater  who  can  boast  of  graduates  who 
have  made  greater  gains  along  these 
lines  than  have  the  recipients  of  the  C. 
L.  S.  C.  sheepskin  ?  But  all  this  is  the 
incidental  gain. 

That  definitely  offered  the  Chautauqua 
student  this  year,  is  a  better  knowledge 
of  our  own  land,  this  being  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  year.”  Study  of  the  growth  and  in¬ 
dustrial  evolution  of  our  nation,  and  an 
outlook  over  our  literature,  being  sup¬ 
plemented  by  readings  upon  kindred  and 
other  subjects  as  presented  in  the 
monthly  magazine,  and  an  examination 
into  the  nature  of  man  as  a  “  thinking, 
feeling,  doing’’  entity. 

What  better  preparation  for  the  duties 
of  the  franchise  could  a  busy  person 
hope  to  secure  than  is  offered  by  yiis 
look  into  what  we  are,  and  of  what  sort 
of  a  nation  we  are  a  part  ?  Women  who 
hope  to  one  day  be  voters,  and  men,  old 
and  young,  who  wouldnot  be  hoodwinked 
by  persuasive  orators  or  have  their 
opinions  formed  for,  and  thrust  upon, 
them  can,  surely,  by  pursuing  the  course 
this  year,  make  a  fair  start  toward  a 
better  understanding  of  civic  affairs. 

No  one  is  out  of  place  in  the  Chautau¬ 
qua  ranks,  young  and  old,  poor  and  rich, 
the  well  educated  who  would  keep  up 
systematic  effort,  and  those  who  lament 
lack  of  early  advantages  for  study,  are 
all  working  together  there.  “  i  have 
just  learned,  in  my  25th  year,  how  to 
study,”  said  a  young  woman  who  was 
taking  hospital  training  to  be  a  nurse. 
Having  once  left  school,  few  people  go 
back  to  their  books  after  the  25th  birth¬ 
day,  which  is  an  immense  pity  because 
they  cannot  otherwise  have  an  idea  of 
the  increase  in  mental  capacity  a  few 
years  have  bestowed.  Things  unin¬ 
teresting  and  almost  unintelligible  to  15, 
it  gives  25  delight  to  work  into  and  see 
the  principle  of. 

As  to  the  expense  of  this  home  study 
course  when  compared  with  what  is  paid 
for  lessons  in  music,  painting,  or  any  of 
the  arts,  it  is  very  small,  and  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  school  expenses,  shrinks 
into  a  mere  trifle.  Though  it  is  desirable 
to  own,  for  future  reference,  the  books 
with  which  one  has  made  one’s  self 
familiar,  where  economy  is  necessary, 
two  or  even  three  people  may  uni^e  in 
purchasing  the  $5  worth  of  books,  and  in 
subscribing  to  the  $2  magazine,  borrow¬ 
ing  and  lending  according  to  an  arranged 
plan.  Where  it  is  possible  to  form  a  circle, 
this  plan  can  scarcely  be  followed,  but 
it  has  given  satisfaetory  results  where 
readers  were  isolated  and  money 
scarce. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  rise  to  any 
heights  of  lofty  purpose  and  resolve,  no 
real  study  is  required,  the  books  being 
pleasantly  written,  and  by  no  means 
heavy  in  style.  Try  it  for  a  year,  but 
be  sure  to  send  in  your  name  and  identify 
yourself  as  far  as  you  can  with  the  class. 
Remember  that  the  class  begins  October 
1,  and  that,  though  a  little  spurt  of  speed 
at  first  will  do  no  harm,  but  rather  warm 
one  up  to  the  work,  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
couragement  is  prone  to  settle  upon 
those  who  feel  themselves  far  behind. 

p.  T.  PRIMROSE. 


CLARA'S  VENTURE. 

ERE,  Clara,  is  something  that  I 
received  to-day,  that  will  inter¬ 
est  you  more  than  me,”  said  Mr.  Douglas 
as  he  handed  his  daughter  a  small  pam¬ 
phlet. 

“Oh,  thank  you,  father.  Why!  it  is 
a  catalogue  of  bulbs  !  How  I  wish  I 
might  have  some  !  Bulbs  are  so  sure  to 
bloom  !” 

“  Perhaps  you  can  have  a  few  this 
winter  :  but  you  know  money  is  rather 
a  scarce  article  with  us  just  now,”  said 
Mrs.  Douglas,  who  loved  flowers  as  well 
as  her  daughter. 

“  Why  don’t  you  earn  some  money 
yourself?”  questioned  brother  Will,  who 
found  many  a  way  of  earning  an  honest 
penny,  as  he  said. 

“  I  wish  I  knew  how,”  sighed  his 
sister,  opening  the  catalogue,  which 
held  her  attention  the  rest  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  All  at  once  a  plan  for  earning 
money  seemed  to  stare  at  her  on  every 
page  ;  but  being  of  rather  a  cautious 
nature,  she  decided  to  wait  until  morn¬ 
ing  before  laying  her  plan  before  her 
mother. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  a  farmer  living  a 
short  distance  from  town,  and  Clara  his 
only  daughter,  19  years  of  age,  lived  at 
home.  Though  in  fairly  comfortable 
circumstances,  there  was  but  little 
money  to  spend  on  luxuries. 

Morning  came  and  found  Clara  surer 
than  ever  that  her  plan  was  a  good  one. 
While  she  and  her  mother  were  doing 
up  the  morning’s  work,  Clara  unfolded 
her  plan.  At  first,  Mrs.  Douglas  did  not 
think  the  plan  feasible;  but  Clara  pre¬ 
sented  so  many  plausible  arguments, 
that  she  soon  won  her  mother  to  her 
way  of  thinking.  “  Then  I've  your  con¬ 
sent,  so  half  the  battle  is  won,”  cried 
Clara  laughingly. 

“  Yes,  1  quite  agree  with  you  now, 
and  with  your  father's  consent,  you  may 
try  your  luck  this  afternoon.” 

“1  feel  sure  that  he  will  agree  with 
us,  so  I’ve  no  fear  on  that  score.” 

There  was  no  greenhouse  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  Clara’s  plan  was  to  go  among 
her  friends  and  take  orders  for  bulbs. 
She  found  that  by  purchasing  them  by 
the  quantity,  she  could  get  them  for  a 
comparatively  small  sum.  As  she  antici¬ 
pated,  her  father  gave  his  consent,  and 
agreed  to  furnish  the  money  with  which 
to  order  the  bulbs.  Will  also  volun¬ 
teered  to  help  her  by  printing  anything 
she  wanted.  Before  she  finished  her 
canvassing,  she  gladly  accepted  his  offer. 

That  afternoon,  Clara  started  forth. 
She  had  determined  to  give  the  town  a 
thorough  canvass.  She  found  nearly 
every  one  she  called  on  willing  to  order 
at  least  one  bulb  All  her  experiences 
were  not  flowery  by  any  means  ;  but 
being  of  a  determined  disposition,  she 
allowed  such  things  to  worry  her  as 
little  as  possible.  She  spent  the  month 
of  September  in  canvassing  ;  then  as  the 
ground  seemed  to  have  been  pretty  well 
gone  over,  she  decided  to  make  out  her 
order.  Several  women  said  that  they 
would  buy  if  Clara  would  start  the  bulbs 
for  them  ;  this  she  agreed  to  do,  each 
one  furnishing  her  own  pots.  She 
charged  three  cents  a  pot  for  this  labor. 
The  firm  from  wh’ch  she  ordered  had  an 
established  reputation,  so  she  felt  con¬ 
fident  that  her  customers  would  receive 
their  money’s  worth.  The  seedsmen  in 
question  were  the  ones  of  whom  her 
father  had  purchased  his  garden  seeds 
for  years. 

The  order  was  at  last  made  out.  The 
bulbs  came  in  due  time.  Clara  not  only 
had  a  fine  collection  for  herself,  but  $10 
in  cash  as  well.  When  the  bulbs  were 
delivered,  she  gave,  with  each  collection, 
a  card  printed  by  Will,  on  which  were 
given  full  instructions  as  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  bulbs.  These  statements 


she  copied  from  the  catalogue.  As  bulbs 
may  be  planted  from  September  to 
December,  and  some  kinds  even  later,  it 
will  not  be  too  late  for  others  who  would 
like  some  pocket  money  as  well  as  flow¬ 
ers  this  winter,  to  follow  her  plan. 

NELRIE  ANDREWS. 


A  FARMER'S  WIFE. 

( Concluded .) 

NE  day,  Mother  Wagner  ran  over  to 
the  little  house  across  the  way. 
Alice  was  turning  the  barrel  churn 
steadily  ’round  and  ’round,  while  with 
one  hand  she  held  a  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
which  she  was  reading. 

“  There,  mother,”  she  cried,  as  she 
saw  Mrs.  Wagner;  “I’m  so  glad  to  see 
you.  I  know  the  butter  is  just  here,  and 
1  want  to  show  you  how  pretty  it  is.” 

“  But,  child,” said  John's  mother,  “you 
will  have  to  churn  awhile  longer  ;  the 
butter  is  not  gathered  yet.” 

“No,”  insisted  Alice,  “just  let  me 
show  you  ”  ;  and  from  the  bottom  of  the 
churn,  she  drew  the  rich  buttermilk, 
holding  a  small  strainer  before  the  bowl 
to  catch  any  particles  of  butter.  Then, 
bringing  a  pail  of  cold  water  from  the 
well,  she  poured  it  into  the  churn,  re¬ 
placed  the  cover,  and  slowly  turned  it  a 
few  times.  Drawing  off  this  water  the 
same  as  before,  she  repeated  the  wash¬ 
ing  twice,  in  the  same  manner,  using 
cold  well  water  each  time. 

“  Now  for  the  salt ;  I  allow  1%  ounce 
to  the  pound,  and  sprinkle  it  in  the 
churn,  on  the  butter,  before  it  is  gath¬ 
ered.  Then  I  turn  the  churn  over  several 
times,  to  work  the  salt  through  as  much 
as  possible.” 

Mrs.  Wagner  looked  doubtfully  at  the 
yellow  mass,  which  was  now  put  into  a 
large  butter  bowl,  but  said  nothing, 
while  Alice  worked  it  just  enough  to 
make  it  solid,  and  remove  all  surplus 
brine.  Then  getting  a  jar  which  was 
perfectly  clean  and  cold,  she  packed  it 
solidly,  and  placed  a  clean  cloth,  with  a 
little  salt  sprinkled  over  it,  on  the  top. 

“There,”-  said  Alice,  “that  goes  to 
Mrs.  Newton.  She  wishes  to  try  some 
of  my  butter,  and  I  shall  charge  her  25 
cents  a  pound.” 

“  She  never  will  pay  such  a  price, 
Alice,  though  your  butter  certainly  looks 
as  nice  as  any  I  ever  saw,”  said  Mrs. 
Wagner  candidly.  “  And  so  little  work  ! 
I’ve  a  mind  to  have  one  of  those  churns 
the  first  time  father  goes  to  town.” 

“Do,  by  all  means,”  said  Alice.  “What 
is  the  use  doing  such  hard  work,  when 
one  can  get  the  same  results  so  much 
easier?  But  come  and  see  John's  gar¬ 
den,”  she  added,  as  she  opened  the  door. 
“  We  cannot  begin  to  supply  the  demand 
for  our  early  onions,  beets,  lettuce  and 
radishes  ;  and  see  what  a  nice  lot  of  peas 
are  coming  on  !  Last  night,  I  picked  my 
currants  after  the  sun  got  low,  and  Mrs. 
Granger  wants  them  all,  at  10  cents  a 
quart.  We  shall  have  more  garden  stuff 
another  year.  John  expects  to  have  a 
nice  lot  of  early  potatoes  ;  he  planted 
five  acres  in  April,  you  know.  We  sat 
by  the  fire  evenings,  and  stormy  days, 
for  two-weeks,  cutting  them  in  pieces — 
two  eyes  to  a  piece,”  and  Alice  laughed 
gayly. 

“  I'm  glad  you  are  industrious,  and  try 
to  help  your  husband,  my  dear,”  said 
the  old  lady.  “  I  must  confess,  I  felt 
some  troubled  about  John’s  marrying  a 
school  teacher,  and  now  you  both  have 
so  many  new  notions,  I’m  anxious  to  see 
how  you  will  succeed.” 

“  We  are  sure  to  be  a  grand  success, 
John  and  I  ;  never  doubt  it,  mother  !” 

“  I  almost  believe  you  will,  child,  you 
are  so  enthusiastic.” 

“  Why,  that’s  just  it  !  One  has  to  be 
enthusiastic  to  make  a  success  at  any¬ 
thing  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  like  farming, 
and  to  make  farming  like  me,”  said 
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Alice,  as  she  hurried  into  the  house  to 
prepare  John’s  dinner. 

Thanksgiving  week,  Amy  Howard 
came  to  visit  her  old  friend.  “  So  you 
are  not  pining  for  the  town  yet  ?  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  surprised  ;  but  you  do 
look  better  than  I  ever  saw  you,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Amy  one  day,  as  she  watched 
Alice  at  her  work. 

‘“I  am  perfectly  happy,  dear,”  said 
Alice.  “The  only  wishes  I  have  at  pres¬ 
ent,  are  for  three  more  nice  Jersey  cows, 
and  a  horse  that  I  could  drive.” 

“Cows  !  I  would  think  the  three  you 
have,  are  plenty,  I’m  sure,”  said  Amy. 

“  Why,  see  here,  I  want  to  show  you 
this  letter  from  my  old  friend,  Ada 
Thomson.  She  says,  ‘  Your  butter  is 
delicious.  We  shall  be  glad  to  pay  you 
28  cents,  and  I  have  a  friend  who  would 
like  to  engage  her  butter  for  the  year.’ 
You  see,  Amy,  I  must  have  more  cows. 
It  is  no  more  work  to  make  butter  from 
six  than  from  three.” 

“I  confess,”  said  Amy,”  I  don’t  see 
how  you  have  managed  so  well.  It  is 
too  bad  more  farmers’  wives  are  not  as 
happy  as  you.” 

“  Why  shouldn’t  I  be  happy  ?  I  have  a 
good,  kind  husband,  and  we  woi'k  and 
plan  together.  Then  our  plans  have 
nearly  all  succeeded.  John’s  early  pota¬ 
toes  brought  85  cents  a  bushel,  and  we 
actually  sold  $50  worth  of  garden  stuff, 
and  didn’t  have  half  enough  planted. 
The  corn  was  just  beautiful ;  yielded 
110  bushels  to  the  acre.  Our  oats  were 
magnificent,  because  John  sowed  them 
so  early  (every  one  said  that  he  was 
crazy),  and  we  got  over  $300  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  of  onions.  Besides, 
we  have  a  cellar  full  of  beets,  onions, 
potatoes  and  turnips,  pork  in  the  barrel, 
hams  ready  to  smoke,  and  100  chickens 
out  in  the  yard.  Besides,  I’ve  just  sold 
a  dozen  turkeys  which  weighed  18 
pounds  apiece,  and  have  three  left  to 
kill,  and  John  sold  six  pigs,  which - ” 

“  Enough  !  enough  !  ”  cried  Amy,  as 
Alice  paused  to  take  breath,  “  I’ll  marry 
a  farmer,  or  no  one,  high  heaven  hear 
my  vow  !  ” 

And  father  Wagner  said,  “  The  boy  is 
going  to  beat  the  old  man,  but  it’s  all 
the  fault  of  that  bright-eyed  school 
teacher  he  married  ”  a.  n.  s. 


SOME  HINTS  FOR  HELPERS. 

SYMPATHIZE  with  your  husband, 
and  be  interested  in  his  farm  work, 
stock,  etc.  It  is  just  as  agreeable  for 
a  man  to  know  that  his  wife  is  really 
interested  and  wishes  to  assist  him  in 
his  efforts  to  earn  a  living  and  pay  for 
the  farm,  as  it  is  for  the  wife  to  know 
that  she  has  the  sympathy  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  Woman  does  not  have  all  the 
cares,  trials  and  worries  in  this  life. 
Men  are  often  troubled  to  find  means  to 
meet  some  debt  that  must  be  paid. 
Often  the  wife  can  lighten  the  burden 
by  some  suggestion,  by  seeing  some  way 
to  earn  a  penny  that  had  not  suggested 
itself  to  her  husband.  It  is  said  that 
women  can  see  quickly,  but  for  sound 
judgment,  the  male  portion  take  the 
lead. 

The  mother  can  often  save  by  making 
over  clothes  for  the  children,  both  boys 
and  girls.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  a 
woman  with  executive  ability,  to  take 
a  svorn-out  or  shabby  dress  belonging 
to  some  older  person,  rip,  brush  and 
wash  it  if  need  be — nearly  all  good  wool 
dress  goods  will  wash  by  using  care — 
press  on  the  wrong  side  while  moist, 
and  thus  have  material  to  begin  with, 
far  ahead  of  the  cheap  but  new  cotton 
and  woolen  dress  goods.  Often  there 
will  be  some  good  but  soiled  silk  or  rib¬ 
bon  in  the  house,  which  is  of  no  value 
as  it  is  ;  washed  and  colored  to  harmon¬ 
ize  with  the  dress  goods,  it  will  form 
trimming  which  will  gladden  the  heart 
of  the  small  girl.  One  can  surely  find 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children, 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


some  pattern  among  the  host  of  pat¬ 
terns  sold  nowadays,  which  will  give  an 
idea  how  to  cut  and  make  the  garment. 
Well  made  and  well  pressed,  it  is  almost 
a  wonder  to  one’s  self  and  friends  that 
such  a  dainty  little  dress  could  have 
been  made  with  only  a  few  cents  paid 
out  for  thread,  etc. 

Such  cute  little  pants  can  be  made 
from  the  unworn  parts  of  papa’s  or 
uncle’s  pantaloons  ;  also  small  coats 
from  the  better  parts  of  larger  coats. 
Of  course,  they  must  be  well  cleaned 
before  being  utilized.  It  is  such  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  make  these  garments  and 
know  that  each  one  represents  a  certain 
amount  of  money  saved  for  some  needful 
purpose.  The  garments  used  were  of 
no  value  kept  as  they  were  ;  therefore, 
it  stands  something  like  this  :  0  +  loving 
labor  and  careful  forethought  =  a  neat, 
becoming  garment  for  the  little  girl  or 
boy,  and  thereby  the  husband  is  helped 
in  his  struggle  to  keep  or  get  even  with 
the  world.  m.  f.  n. 

FOR  MIND  AND  HEART. 

Whenever  you  fret  and  quarrel, 

Whenever  you  frown  and  cry 

There’s  a  line  on  your  face  that  tells  It, 

And  will  tell  it  by  and  by. 

And  when  you  fain  would  look  pleasant, 

The  tell-tale  marks  will  say, 

“  She  or  he  may  try  to  be  pretty, 

But  have  been  cross  in  their  day.” 

— Anonymous. 

_ Amos  R.  Wells  in  Tiie  Golden  Rule: 

“  If  I  had  the  raisin’  of  some  children,  I’d 
raise  their  wages  of  praise,  first  thing.” 

....O.  W.  Holmes:  “I  find  the  great 
thing  in  this  world  is,  not  so  much  where 
we  stand,  as  in  what  direction  we  are 
moving.” 

. . .  .Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  :  “  What  a 
young  man  earns  in  the  daytime  goes 
into  his  pocket  ;  what  he  spends  at  night 
goes  into  his  character.” 

_ L.  A.  Banks  in  Christian  Work: 

“There  is  another  great  hotbed  of 
anarchy  and  crime  in  our  modern  civil* 
ization  that  can  never  be  passed  by  or 
overlooked  when  we  are  considering  the 
dangers  that  threaten  us  with  universal 
destruction — the  traffic  in  drunkenness. 
One  of  the  most  alarming  features  of  the 
present  age  is  the  awful  and  shameful 
fact  that  the  14  most  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth  devote  one-fourth  of  their 
labor  and  agricultural  land  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  demoralizing  and  de¬ 
structive  force.” 

....I)r.  Pakkhurst  in  Ladies’  Home 
Journal:  “There  is  nothing  more  un- 
philosophical  than  a  theory  of  education 
that  undertakes  to  shape  itself  regard¬ 
less  of  the  question  of  the  mortality  or 
the  immortality  of  the  mind  and  heart 
proposed  to  be  educated.  Such  incon¬ 
siderateness  is  of  the  same  quality  as 
that  which  would  be  practiced  by  an 
architect  who  should  decide  upon  the 
amount  and  quality  of  foundation  he 
would  put  in,  and  the  ground  plan  of  his 
building,  before  knowing  to  what  height 
the  building  is  to  be  carried.” 

FASHION  NOTES. 

WAISTS  with  full  fronts  are  still  in 
favor.  To  get  the  best  effect  in 
this  style,  the  sides  should  be  made  close- 
fitting  by  inserting  the  material  in  the 
back  dart,  thus  confining  the  fullness  to 
the  front  alone. 

There  is  not  much  change  in  skirts, 
except  that  the  stiff  interlining  is  dis¬ 
pensed  with  in  the  back,  and  used  only 
around  the  bottom.  Very  few  skirts  are 
trimmed. 

Collars  continue  to  be  fancy,  even  fan¬ 
tastic.  Those  composed  of  very  wide 
ribbon  ending  in  a  bow  or  loops  in  the 
back,  harmonizing  or  contrasting  with 
the  color  of  the  dress,  are  great  favorites. 

Large  hats  predominate  in  the  shop 
windows.  Whether  they  maintain  a  ma¬ 
jority  outside  will  depend  on  the  buyers. 
High  crowns  are  few  and  are  not  com¬ 
bined  with  wide  brims  as  last  year. 
Most  high  crowns  are  largest  at  the  top. 
Many  hats  are  made  of  velvet  or  satin 
braided,  and  show  many  combinations 


of  color.  Spangles,  in  both  jet  and  colors, 
continue  to  form  part  of  the  decorations 
of  hats  and  trimmings.  Buckles  will  be 
more  used  than  pins.  Velvet  flowers  in 
colors  and  black  are  used. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

“  Woman’s  Rights.” — Here  is  a  fact  of 
African  society:  “Among  the  Congo 
negroes,  when  a  man  wishes  a  wife,  he 
secures  one  and  keeps  her  on  probation 
a  year.  If  her  temper  and  deportment 
are  satisfactory,  he  at  the  end  of  the 
year  formally  marries  her,  but  should 
she  prove  an  incumbrance,  he  sends  her 
back  to  the  parental  roof.”  Why  not 
give  the  women  the  same  privilege  ? 

Inside  Duties  First. — The  mother 
who  devotes  her  life  to  society  and 
church  work,  or  who,  for  any  purpose, 
is  always  on  the  go  to  the  neglect  of  her 
home,  is  a  curse  to  her  family  instead  of 
the  blessing  and  comfort  she  should  be. 
1  believe  in  doing  all  we  can  for  others, 
but  not  to  the  neglect  of  our  own  homes. 
God  gives  us  our  children  to  care  for, 
nurture,  cherish,  guide  and  protect.  We 
cannot  do  this  while  they  are  small,  and 
do  much  outside  work  for  others.  Let 
us  not  mistake  our  duty.  I  know  a 
mother  who  is  president  of  several 
societies,  sings  in  the  choir,  teaches  in 
Sunday  school,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is 
continually  on  the  go.  Her  only  boy, 
though  but  nine  years  old,  smokes, 
swears,  steals,  and  is  called  the  worst 
boy  in  town.  maiiel  ii.  monsey. 


Itfefllancousi  gUmtitfiufl, 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  Nbw-Youkbk. 


To 

Remove 
That  Tired 
Feeling,  Take 

VERS 

THE  ONLY  WORLD’S  FAIR 

Sarsaparilla 

Over  Half  a  Century 
Old.  Why  Not 
Get  the  Best? 

AYER’S  PILLS  cure  Headache. 


I 


THEY  MUST  OO, 


OMPLETE 


ATALOGUE 

OF  GUNS  AND 

SPORTING  GOODS 


VIRGINIA  FARM  407  fSRK; 

Easy  terms.  Nearly  level;  soil,  good,  fertile  loam, 
no  stone  nor  stumps;  all  fenced;  running  water 
each  Held  Fine  large  house,  good  as  new.  Cow  barn. 
47x21;  barn.  44x44;  two  more,  2ix2 4;  new  stable,  2tix50; 
also,  many  other  buildings,  all  good.  One  mile  from 
t  own  and  depot.  Beautiful  view.  270  acres  cultivated 
137  valuable  oak  timber.  Home  markets,  at  high 
prices.  CheaD  labor.  Good  society.  Eminently 
healthy.  Guaranteed  as  represented  Photos  and 
full  particulars  furnished  Box  242,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Take  Care 


of  your  leather  with  Vacuum  Leather 
Oil.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe- 
store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ; 
book  “  How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather,” 
and  swob,  both  free ;  use  enough  to 
find  out ;  if  you  don’t  like  it,  take  the 
can  back  and  get  the  whole  of  your 
money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere  —  handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N  Y. 


£CHAUTAUQUAj 

C  <Llte,!S't\fic)  Reading  Circle  c 

THE  AMERICAN  YEAR  ^ 

A  systematic  course  in  American  politics, 

C  industry,  and  literature,  illustrating  the  ^ 
Development  of  National  Life. 

Why  not  supplement  your  desultory  read-  £ 
w  ing  by  a  well-defined  course  for  the  coming 

★  winter?  Chautauqua  offers  a  practical, 
comprehensive  plan.  ^ 

★  JOHN  H.  VINCENT.  Dept.  17,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  ★ 

L S C ★★★★★★ 

GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 

A  -"iMmi'lirai  Knits  a  stocking  heel  and  too 

£ \  in  ten  minutes.  Knits  every- 

fA J »  thing  required  in  the  house- 
§?i  1  hold  from  homespun  or  factory', 

wool  or  cotton  yarns.  Mostprac- 
I  tical  knitter  on  the  market.  A 
1  child  can  operate  it.  Strong. 
#5  :  ff*ayRjjl)ural)lc.  Simple,  Rapid, 
ppirr  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents 

io  nn  iHBiaVila  wanted.  Forparticu  aruondsam- 
1 8. Du  ,.*.^''3*  pie  work,  address 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Box  E,  Clearfield,  Pa. 


SAVE  h  YOUR  FUEL 


By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  r. 


?DO  f 
C  YOU  ^ 
$wash  j 

I 

^  ior  descriptive 

^The  QUAKER 


DISHES  ?  < 

No  need  of  it.  The  Faultless  V 
Quaker  will  do  it  for  you  and  A 
save  time,  hands,  dishes,  money,  L 
— ,ii"  ,1  ,  "iij'ii  ymJP  and  r>atience;no  T 
111JJ  scalded  hands. 

broken  or  chip-  If 
fcraMBjSAri  j  ped  dishes,  no  A 
musH-  Washes,  V) 
rinces  dries  and  a 
polishes  quickly.  J 
■i:  1 1  'J  Made  of  best  mu-  7? 

JtlSiWfcjmwl  terial,  lasts  a  life-  P 
MTMl  time.  Sell  atsight.  W 
''I  Agents,  women  or  A 

m(m  honor  do-  J 
-£.8lrinK  employ-  7 
rnent.  may  have  a  I* 
paying  business  • 
by  writing  now  A 
circulars  and  terms  to  ugents,  m 

NOVELTY  CO.,  Salem,  0.  £ 


We  are  closlngout  a  large  stock  of  FINE  SURREYS. 
BUGGIES,  SPUING  and  Rc  >AD  WAGONS  and  CARTS, 
at  REDUCED  PRICES,  to  make  room  for  our 
Cutters,  which  we  manufacture  extensively.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
KALAMAZOO  BUCKBOAUD  CO.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


DO  IT  YOURSELF L 


wm 


[jjjLa  Jifl  Lf  gg| H«lS| NAIIS|hMIs|nMI.s| 

With  Root’s  Homo  Repairing  Outfits  for  Half-soling  and 
Repairing  Boots,  Shoos,  Rubbers,  Harness,  Tinware,  etc., 
at  home.  No.  1,  4  smooth,  solid  iron  lasts,  38  articles,  $3; 
No.  2,  samo,  excepting  Harness  and  Soldering  Tools,  $2. 
Full  description  of  tlieso  and  “  Root’s  Simplicity  Pro 
cess”  of  Harness-making,  Boot  and  Shoo  Repairing 
Soldering,  etc.,  given  in  our  catalog,  a  book  full  of 
money-saving,  eye-opening  ideas,  worth  dollars  to  any¬ 
one.  MAILED  FREE.  Blacksmiths’  and  Carpenters’ toofs 
for  home  use  at  low  prices.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
The  Root  Bros.  Co.,  Box  29  Plymouth,  O. 


_  Cattle  hides  and  all  sorts 
■  A  A I  Of  skins  whole  for  ROBES 
q9h  BR  I  n  HI  and  RUQS.  Soft,  light, 

■  I  D  *dk  9V  inotli-pmor.  Get  our 

™  ■  m  tan  circular.  We  make 

frisian, coon  and  galloway  furciiatHand  robes.  If 
your  dealer  don't  keep  them  get  catalogue  from  us 
The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Oo.,Box  46  Rochester, N.Y. 


YOUNG  ,"!"nS"KA.fN“’'n‘'  $100  A 

_____  Send  your  name  and  10c. 

UCU  to VV.C.  Hunt,  Engineer,  llf|UTI| 
HlLH  Bridgeport,  Conn.  In  UR  I  11 


NOW  READY. 

UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICES/^ 
SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  COPY. 

E.  C.  MEACHAM  ARMS  CO.,  ST-ML°UIS. 

- - -M  U  . 


E20YSV  BOYS! 

■  Responsible  persons 
wishing  to  take  a  promising  boy,  two  to  ten 
years  old,  or  boy  baby,  will  do  well  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  THE  CLEVELAND  PROTESTANT 
ORPHAN  ASYLUM,  1400  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Salesmen  Wanted. 

$100  to  $125  per  month  and  expenses.  Staple  line. 
Position  permanent,  pleasant  and  desirable.  Address, 
with  stamp,  KING  MFG.  CO.,  G.  51.  Chicago. 


IT  vnil  \l/ 1  II T  a  KOOd,  safe,  seven  per  cent 
II  IUU  VYAllI  !nve8tment,  secured  by  first 

mortgage  on  an  improved 
ta'm  worth  three  times  amount  loaned,  write  to 
Willis  A.  White.  239  First  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  5 


" HERE  YOU  ARE!  " 

Before  this  reaches  you,  the  “  trial  ” 
contest  will  have  closed,  and  checks 
for  $50,  $40,  $30,  $20,  $15,  $10  and  $5 
will  have  been  mailed  to  the  winners. 
Next  week  we  shall  give  their  names. 

Now  for  a  new  hustle  ! 

The  next  contest  covers  the  month 
of  October,  and  in  order  to  give  our 
friends  and  agents  some  special  induce¬ 
ment.  we  shall  allow  them  to  give  the 
rest  of  this  year  free  to  any  one  who  sub¬ 
scribes  for  next  year.  That  is,  we  shall 
send  The  R.  N.-Y.  from  the  time  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  received  until  January  1,  1807, 
for  $1.  Out  of  this  the  agent  may  retain 
his  regular  commission.  Two  six-months 
or  four  three-months  subscriptions  count 
the  same  as  one  yearly  for  commissions 
and  premiums.  This  contest  will  close 
October  31,  and  November  1,  the  follow¬ 
ing  cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the 
seven  agents  who  send  us  the  largest 
seven  clubs  during  the  month  of  October: 


In  cash. 

Largest  club,  -  $50 

Second  largest  club,  -  -  40 

Third  largest  club,  -  -  30 

Fourth  largest  club,  -  -  20 

Fifth  largest  club,  -  -  15 

Sixth  largest  club,  -  -  10 

Seventh  largest  club,  -  5 


In  addition  to  this,  the  $1  daily  prize 
will  be  sent  out  every  working  day  to 
the  agent  who  sends  the  largest  club  for 
the  day. 

Now  here  you  are.  You  can  offer  the 
inducement  to  the  new  subscriber  of 
giving  him  the  paper  free  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  This  will  be  13  weeks  extra 
to  the  first  names  that  come  in,  and  nine 
whole  weeks  extra  for  even  the  last 
names  received  in  the  contest.  Another 
inducement  that  we  authorize  our  agents 
and  friends  to  make  in  our  behalf,  is 
that,  if  any  farmer  pays  $1  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  and  thinks  at  the  end  of  the  year 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  dollar,  or  is  not 
satisfied  with  it,  we  will  cheerfully  re¬ 
turn  him  his  dollar.  We  mean  that  The 
R.  N.-Y'.  shall  be  a  real  help  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  ;  that  it  shall  be  the  means  of  help¬ 
ing  them  lift  the  mortgage  and  increase 
the  bank  account,  and  we  don't  wish  the 
$1  of  any  farmer  unless  he  get  this  help 
fi’om  it.  We  wish  him  to  get  at  least  $2 
back  for  every  3L  invested. 

The  agent  gets  his  regular  commis¬ 
sion  on  eveiy  name,  also  his  §1  shot  back 
to  him  every  day  that  he  sends  the 
largest  club  far  the  day.  And  further, 
if  he  sends  one  of  the  largestseven  clubs 
during  the  month,  he  will  get  a  check, 
November  1,  for  one  of  the  cash  prizes. 
There  is  an  opportunity  for  some  one  to 
earn  a  good  month’s  salary.  Any  one 
who  will  make  up  his  mind  to  put  in 
every  day  in  the  month,  will  be  sure  of 
the  350  prize,  and  his  commission  and 
daily  prizes  would  be  extra.  Who  wants 
the  350  check  ? 


At  last,  some  one  dropped  a  bucket 
over  the  ship's  side,  and  pulled  it  up  full 
of  pure,  fresh  water,  They  were  sailing 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  River,  the 
mighty  stream  that  pours  its  flood  of 
water  far  out  to  sea. 

* 

The  orator  went  on  to  make  an  appli¬ 
cation  from  this.  Here  is  part  of  what 
he  said  : 

To  those  of  the  white  race  who  look  to  the  in¬ 
coming  of  those  of  foreign  birth  and  strange 
tongue  and  habits,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  South, 
were  I  permitted,  I  would  repeat  what  1  say  to 
my  own  race:  “Cast  down  your  bucket  where 
you  are.”  Cast  it  down  among  8,000,000  negroes 
whose  habits  you  know,  whose  loyalty  and  love 
you  have  tested  in  days  when  to  have  proved 
treacherous  meant  ruin  of  your  fireside.  Cast 
down  your  bucket  among  these  people  who  have 
without  strikes  and  labor  wars,  tilled  your  fields, 
cleared  your  forests,  builded  your  railroads  and 
cities,  and  brought  forth  treasures  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Casting  down  your  bucket 
among  my  people,  helping  and  encouraging  them 
as  you  are  doing  on  these  grounds,  and  to  educa¬ 
tion  of  head,  hand  and  heart,  you  will  find  that 
they  will  buy  your  surplus  land,  make  blossom 
the  waste  places  in  your  fields  and  run  your  fac¬ 
tories.  While  doing  this  you  can.be  sure  in  the 
future,  as  you  have  been  in  the  past,  that  you  and 
your  families  will  be  surrounded  by  the  most  pa¬ 
tient,  faithful,  law-abiding  and  unresentful  people 
that  the  world  has  seen.  As  we  have  proved  our 
loyalty  to  you  in  the  past  in  nursing  your  chil¬ 
dren,  watching  by  the  sick  bed  of  your  mothers 
and  fathers  and  often  following  them  with  tear- 
dimmed  eyes  to  their  graves,  so  in  the  future,  in 
our  humble  way,  we  shall  stand  by  you  with  a 
devotion  that  no  foreigner  can  approach,  ready 
to  lay  down  our  lives,  if  need  be,  in  defense  of 
yours,  interlacing  our  industrial,  commercial, 
civil  and  religious  life  with  yours  in  a  way  that 
shall  make  the  interests  of  both  races  one.  In  all 
things  that  are  purely  social,  we  can  be  as  sepa¬ 
rate  as  the  fingers,  yet  one  as  the  hand  in  all 
things  essential  to  mutual  progress. 

Now  that  is  eloquence.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  back  of  it,  and  a  strong  thought 
running  all  through  it.  What  a  lesson 
that  is  to  those  who  are  looking  way  up  in 
the  air,  or  far  off  to  some  distant  point, 
for  a  chance  to  accomplish  something. 

“  Throw  down  your  bucket  where  you  are!  ” 
All  around  you  the  great  and  wonderful 
forces  of  life  are  spreading  and  working. 
Don’t  let  them  run  away  past  your  feet 
while  you  look  over  into  the  next  county 
after  a  chance,  but  pull  them  up  at  once. 

* 

You  see  how  it  is — almost  unconscious¬ 
ly  we  drift  into  the  oratory  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  business.  There  isn’t  quite  so 
much  sentiment  about  this  side  of  life, 
but  there  is  good  business  to  it,  and  that 
is  what  keeps  things  on  the  move  nowa¬ 
days.  That  illustration  of  the  thirsty 
passengers  might  be  made  to  apply  to 
lots  of  our  readers  who  would  like  to 
send  us  a  new  subscription. 

lk  Oh  !  ”  they  say,  “  If  1  only  lived  in  a 
neighborhood  where  people  cared  more 
for  reading,  I’d  get  lots  of  subscriptions  ; 
but  folks  here  are  hard  to  start  !” 

So  they  stand  looking  away  off  into 
some  other  neighborhood,  while  right 
around  them  are  chances  to  make  such 
work  tell.  “  Throw  down  your  bucket 
where  you  are!  ”  Right  in  your  own 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Fertilizers  fer  Fall  Crops  *5 

should  contain  a  high  percentage  of  Potash  to  ^ 
insure  the  largest  yield  and  a  permanent  enrichment  ^ 
of  the  soil. 

Write  for  our  “Farmers’  Guide,”  a  142-page  illustrated  book.  It 
is  brim  full  of  useful  information  for  farmers.  It  will  be  sent  free,  and 
will  make  and  save  you  money.  Address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARDWOOD 

ASHES 


prwwwmwwwitMirts 

EE  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  3 


eoLuiiE  —  Acrrva  —  tuxi 


crRnWKFR  co  ,  ^2 

UUimUl  BOSTON  *  Ntw 


MAKE  MONEY 

Large  and  profitable  crops  can  be 
grown  by  fertilizing  with 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Nearly  all  fertilizers  are  ineffective  because 
they  contain  too  little  nitrogen.  Add  a  little 
nitrate  of  soda  to  these  and  the  result  will 
be  astonishing. 

A  Valuable  Parnn^ let  telling  how 

to  save  $10  to  $15  per  ton  on  fertilizers,  and 
how  to  fertilize  most  economically  and  ef¬ 
fectively,  sent  FRF.E  Address 
S.  M.  Harris,  Moreton  Farm  f P.  0.),  New  York. 


Established  1825 
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jPlanted  Now,  Insure  a  Home  Beautified  It j- ' 
Lovely  Flowers  All  Winter. 

We  will  mall  for  50  fonts  40  choice  bulbs,  viz.: 

Hyacinths,  distinct  cols.  \  2  Amaryllis,  dis.  cols. 

(6  Tulips,  single  double.  12  Crocus,  assort,  cols. 

13  Narcissus,  hardy  sorts.  I  3  Freezias,  Refrac.A!ba.\ 

)3  Snow  Drops.  8  Iris,  assort,  vaneties. 

Cl  Faster  Lily.  I  4  Oralis ,  “  “ 

f  -This  collection  is  good  value  forSl-50,  and  will) 
Wive  a  succession  of  fragrant  flowers  all  winter.! 
v  For  discription  and  cultural  directions  of  above^ 
(and  all  other  desirable  Winter  and  Spring) 
)llowering  bulbs  see  our  illustrated  Fall  Hull,) 
y\hd  l’lant  Catalogue,  (GG  pages)  mailed  free  one 
'application,  Please  men  lion  this  paper. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS, 

Everything  in  Woodenware,  as  well  as 
»“ Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.” \ 

L  Lowest  prices,  wholesale  and  retail. 

147  to  54  North  Market  Street,  Boston. 

If  you  mention  The  Uphai,  New-Yorker.  we  will 
mail  you  Poultry  Marker  or  three  Sweet-Scented 
Tulip  Bulbs  FREE. 


POTATOES 


-CHOICE  STOCK.  Early  Ohio, 
Early  Everitt.  and  six  other 
varieties,  at  25c.  per  bush.,  f.  o.  b.,  by  the  barrel  or 
car-load.  H.  UOGENDOKN,  Colfax,  la. 


Supplied  in  carload  lots,  in  bulk,  sacks,  or 
barrels,  direct  from  Canadian  storehouses. 
Bone  Meal,  Bone  and  Blood,  etc.,  shipped 
direct  from  the  immense  slaughter  houses 
of  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago.  For  prices,  pam¬ 
phlets,  etc.,  address  MUNROE,  LAL.OK  &. 
CO.,  32  Arcade  Building,  OSWEGO,  N.Y. 
General  Eastern  Agents  for  Armour  &  Co., 
of  Chicago, 

BONE  FERTILIZERS. 


Do  not  pay  freight 

on  sand,  dirt,  and  organic  matter. 

Albert’s  Concentrated  Manures 

are  not  made  from  refuse  materials. 

Read  our  literature  and  learn  the  difference  between 
compounds  and  mixtures.  It  is  sent  free. 

ROBT.  L.  MERVVTN  &  CO.,  88  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED-TO  BUY 

on  time.  10  cows,  Registered  Jerseys,  Ayrshires  or 
Uolsteins.  FOR  SALE,  a  quantity  of  White  Maine 
Oats,  for  Seed.  See  Dibble’s  Catalogue.  Price,  f.  o.  b.. 
50c.  per  bushel.  D.  C.  SIMPSON.  Jasper,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


-Car-load  early  cut,  well  cured  Clover- 
Mixed  Hay:  good  feeding  quality. 

C.  O.  NEWTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 


W.P.  HOCK  and  WHITE  LEGHORN  Chicks 

for  sale.  Reasonable,  if  ordered  soon.  State  whether 
you  want  birds  for  show,  breeding  or  lor  eggs  and 
meat.  Orders  will  receive  my  prompt  and  personal 
attention.  G.  H.  KING,  Otlsville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


RECORDED  BERKSHIRES 

for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  JOHN  E.  HINDS, 
De  Ruyter,  N.  Y. 


OIL  MEAL  (process)  LINSEED  Q|| 

^  *  “For  Horses.  Cows,  j  For  House,  Barn.^®* 
Sheep.  Hogs,  Fowls,  etc.  Fence,  etc.  Is  the  life 
Health.  Strength,  Produc-  \  and  quality  of  any  Paint 
tine  Power  to  animals.  I  or  W  bite  Lead. 

Ask  for  '-Thompson’s  Oil  or  Oil  Meal.”  a  reliable  pure 
brand,  or  address  Manufacturers,  Tunil  no  Oil  P  Pfl 
19  W.  Diamond  St..Allegneny  Pa.  I  HUIVI ruUll  w  UU  • 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Paragon  GhestnutTrees 

The  most  valuable  large  chestnut  on  the  market 
to-day.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

By  F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the 
more  Important  principles  which  underlie  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  is  just  what 
the  practical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany  needs.  Cloth,  $1. 

Fruit  Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 

and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

By  W.  C.  Strong.  Illustrated.  A  guide  to  the 
culture  of  fruits  suited  to  the  owner  of  a  home 
Considers  the  choice  of  location,  preparation 
of  the  soil,  how  and  when  to  plant,  and  gives 
a  short  descriptive  list  of  the  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  each  fruit.  Instructions  in  pruning 
and  cultivation,  descriptions  of  diseases  and 
insect  enemies,  with  remedies,  and  a  chapter 
on  propagation,  make  the  book  complete  for 
the  amateur.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York 


“BUCKET.” 

As  is  stated  elsewhere,  the  most  re¬ 
markable  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
Atlanta  Exposition,  was  made  by  a  col¬ 
ored  man — Booker  T.  Washington.  He 
is  president  of  theTuskegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  School,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  his  race.  He  took  for  his  theme 
the  idea  that  the  colored  race  is  located 
in  this  country  for  good,  and  that,  instead 
of  sending  abroad  for  European  labor¬ 
ers,  we  should,  as  a  nation,  try  to  make 
the  colored  man  more  of  a  skilled  la¬ 
borer.  His  illustration  was  that  of  the 
ship  at  sea  with  passengers  and  crew 
dying  of  thirst.  Another  ship  came  in 
sight,  and  they  signaled. 

4“  Give  us  water  or  we  die  !  ” 

Back  came  the  answer,  “  Throw  down 
your  bucket  where  you  are  !  ” 

/gain  and  again  they  called  for  water, 
and  back  came  the  answer,  every  time  : 
'•'•Throw  down  your  bucket  where  you  are !” 


The  “New  Idea”  Wagon  is  recommended  by  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges  and  the  Leading  Farm  Papers, 

You  ought  to  inves'igate  it. 


A'C' T  A  *T*  p  A  D  CAD  PP  TJ"p  "E*  A  D  TWT  — The  greatest  economizer  on  the  farm.  It  leaves  no  tracks  in  the  field.  It  carries 
"  Bn  1  Xv.  I  Li.  L2.  r  XxXXXYX  a  flat  platform,  7x16  feet,  and  only  30  inches  from  the  ground.  The  tires  are  six 

inches  wide,  and  wheels  cut  under  the  load.  This  is  just  the  wagon  for  your  farm,  whether  it  be  wet,  sandy  or  side  hill.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to 
investigate.  Send  address,  name  of  county,  and  this  paper. 

We  will  send  you  book  of  photographic  views  showing  how  this  wagon  is  used  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
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/IS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

neighborhood.  That’s  the  proper  thing 
to  do.  Others  are  doing  it.  Just  see 
what  this  West  Virginia  man  says: 

I  asked  a  gentleman  a  few  days  ago,  who  had 
given  me  25  cents  for  a  trial  subscription,  if  he 
had  received  his  paper  yet.  He  said,  “  Yes,  I  got 
the  first  copy  yesterday ,  read  it  last  night,  and  got 
my  money  back."  c.  p.  w. 

Got  his  money  back  from  reading  one 
number  !  There’s  an  investment  for  you. 
Now,  suppose  our  friend  had  not  thrown 
that  bucket  right  down  where  he  was  ! 
There  would  have  been  a  man  still 
thirsting  for  The  It.  N.-Y.  Now  here’s 
what  another  man  in  New  Jersey  says  : 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a 
number  of  years  until  last  winter;  then,  owing  to 
hard  times,  I  thought  that  I  would  do  without  it, 
but  can’t  stand  it  the  year  out.  Please  send  me 
the  paper,  and  the  price  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
and  I  will  send  the  money  at  once.  d.  p.  m. 

“  Can’t  stand  it  the  year  out  !  ”  Of 
course,  not.  You’ll  find  plenty  more 
such  people  who  need  only  a  chance  to 
step  right  into  your  bucket.  Throw  it 
down  !  We  next  call  your  attention  to 
this  note  from  a  Canadian  : 

I  would  say  for  myself  and  family,  that  we  are 
highly  pleased  with  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  issue  seems  to  be  better  (if  possible)  than 
any  of  the  previous  ones.  The  wonder  is,  how  so 
much  valuable  information  can  be  sent  for  the 
small  subscription  price.  Wishing  you  success, 

F.  c.  p. 

That’s  our  ambition,  you  know — to  make 
each  number  a  little  better  than  the 
one  that  came  before  it. 

Lastly,  here’s  what  a  Pennsylvania 
man  did  while  “tenting  on  the  old  camp 
ground” : 

While  attending  our  annual  soldiers’  encamp¬ 
ment  at  Athens,  X  worked  some  for  The  R.  N.-Y., 
getting  seven  new  names  on  trial  till  January  1, 
1896.  j.  t. 

Now,  that  man  didn’t  sol’dier  a  bit  when 
it  came  to  talking  up  The  R.  N.-Y.  Down 
went  his  bucket,  and  up  it  came  with  a 
good  load.  Now,  our  advice  to  you  is  to 
put  a  good,  stout  rope  of  determination 
on  to  your  bucket.  Don't  stand  holding 
it,  but  throw  it  right  down  “  where  you 
are,"  and  the  chances  are  that  you  will 
pull  it  up  full. 

CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Hops  are  as  dull  as  ever. 

Egg  prices  are  creeping  upward. 

Honey  is  not  in  very  large  supply. 

Hay  is  quiet  and  the  demand  moderate. 

Quinces  are  plenty,  but  small  and  poor. 

Game  birds  are  mostly  dull  and  prices  lower. 

Strictly  fancy  butter  is  scarce  and  firmly  held. 

The  pack  of  canned  corn  this  year  is  said  to  be 
heavy. 

Plums  are  the  scarcest  and  highest  priced  fruit 
in  the  market. 

Up-river  grape  shippers  are  advised  to  use  the 
25-pound  cases. 

Beeswax  is  dull  and  demand  light  at  27  to  28 
cents  per  pound. 

A  large  part  of  the  eggs  received  show  the 
effects  of  the  heat. 

The  poultry  market  is  a  little  stronger,  espec¬ 
ially  on  choice  stock. 

The  North  Carolina  cotton  crop  is  reported 
badly  injured  by  drought. 

One  sale  of  500  barrels  of  prime  apples  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties,  was  made  at  $1  per  barrel. 

The  apple  market  is  demoralized  for  all  except 
fancy  fruit.  Special  care  should  be  taken  in 
assorting  and  packing. 

Potatoes  hav<j  sold  for  as  low  as  75  to  80  cents 
per  barrel.  They  were  of  poor  quality,  however, 
although  the  best  have  sold  for  $1.25. 

On  Monday,  peaches  reached  the  very  lowest 
price  of  the  season;  but  they  were  mostly  so 
poor  that  almost  any  price  was  a  good  one. 

The  exports  of  wheat  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  for  the  week  were  2,538,085  bushels, 
including  flour ;  of  Indian  corn,  1,605,095  bushels. 

Small  egg  tomatoes  are  coming  in  considerable 
quantities  from  New  Jersey  and  other  nearby 
points,  and  sell  for  50  to  75  cents  per  bushel  box. 

The  excessive  and  unseasonable  hot  weather 
caused  a  scarcity  of  ice,  and  there  was  much  loss 
of  articles  depending  upon  ice  for  preservation, 
notably  fish. 


FANNJNG-MILL. 


lags  Catalogue. 


For  full  informatto» 
about  the  best  Fanning 
mill,  Horse-power, 
Thresher,  Clover-huller, 
Feed-mill,  Circular-savi 
Machine,  Land-rollei 
and  Dog-power,  send 
for  Feariecs  Cata¬ 
logue!  For  Fodder- 
cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Mach  ines,  and 
for  information  show¬ 
ing  "Why  Ensilage 
Pays,”  send  for  En*i- 


Address,  JtJJGUUD  HARDER,  OobleskUU  M.  * 


New  State  Marrow  beans  are  in  good  demand 
at  fair  prices.  Heavier  arrivals  would  supply 
this  demand  somewhat,  and  probably  result  in 
lower  prices. 

There  are  yet  considerable  quantities  of  old 
foreign  beans  in  market,  and  the  efforts  of  holders 
to  get  rid  of  them,  have  a  depressing  influence  on 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  old  beans. 

Chestnuts  have  begun  to  come  in  quite  liber¬ 
ally,  and  by  the  time  this  reaches  the  readers, 
receipts  will  probably  have  become  so  large  that 
prices  will  go  down  to  rockbottom. 

Advices  from  Cape  Cod  report  that  the  recent 
hot  weather  badly  scalded  many  of  the  cranber¬ 
ries  on  the  vines  and  caused  more  damage  than 
the  cold  wave  and  frost  which  preceded  it. 

Arrivals  of  cranberries  to  date  have  been  about 
double  those  of  last  year,  and  as  the  outlet  at  this 
season  is  limited,  there  has  been  a  great  accumu¬ 
lation.  Prices  are  low,  and  much  inferior  fruit 
is  on  the  market. 

The  melon  season  is  about  over,  and  most  of 
the  melons  now  arriving  are  of  poor  quality,  and 
sell  for  low  prices.  Still,  the  few  fancy  melons 
sell  for  extreme  prices,  as  high  as  $10  per  barrel 
being  paid  for  something  very  choice. 

Great  damage  was  done  to  fruit  trees,  and  in 
some  cases  to  the  fruit,  by  a  cold  wave  and  heavy 
snowfall  in  Colorado,  the  night  of  September  21. 
Many  trees  were  destroyed  by  the  heavy  snow 
which  froze  upon  them  while  in  lull  leaf.  It 
didn’t  extend  as  far  east  as  New  York,  where  the 
heat  was  almost  insufferable. 

The  Government  report  gives  the  acreage  of 
potatoes  planted  this  year  at  107.9  compared  with 
last  year.  The  condition  is  91.5  per  cent,  and  last 
year  at  the  close  of  the  season  was  estimated  at 
84.0  per  cent.  The  following  is  the  estimated  yield 
for  this  year  as  compared  with  the  Government 
returns  in  former  years  : 

Year.  Bu.  Year.  Bu. 

1895 .  200,256,000  1892 . 160,000,000 

1894 . 170,787,000  1891 . 240,000,000 

1893 . 183,034,000  1890 . 140,000,000 

The  latest  weekly  crop  bulletin  for  New  York 
State,  says  that  hop  picking  is  about  completed, 
and  potato  digging  well  under  way.  A  report 
from  Cayuga  County  states  that  nearly  half  the 
potatoes  have  rotted.  Beans,  onions,  etc.,  are 
mostly  secured.  Early  fall  seeding  is  coming  up 
very  nicely,  except  in  the  drought  districts.  The 
warm  weather  ripened  grapes  very  rapidly,  and 
picking  and  shipping  progresses.  The  fruit  is 
excellent.  Apples  seem  to  be  dropping  more  than 
usual. 

The  New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company  have 
four  factories,  and  have  contracted  for  upwards 
of  260,100  pounds  of  milk  per  day  from  October  1 
to  April  1,  1896.  The  prices  per  100  pounds  are  as 
follows  : 

October,  1895 . $1.35  January,  1896 . $1.35 

November,  1895 _  1.35  February,  1896 .  1.30 

December,  1895 .  1.35  March,  1896 .  1.25 

These  seem  like  fair  prices,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  they  require  an  extra  quality  of 
milk.  No  ensilage  or  brewers’  grains  can  be  fed. 
Besides,  milk  must  be  cooled  as  soon  as  drawn, 
properly  handled,  and  delivered  to  the  factory  at 
a  low  temperature  at  all  seasons.  The  company 
has  the  right  to  inspect  the  cows,  buildings,  etc., 
and  reject  any  milk  that  is  not  up  to  the  standard 
required. 

During  the  Hebrew  holidays  there  is  a  very 
large  quantity  of  live  poultry  bought  by  that 
class  of  people.  As  it  is  against  the  law  to  have 
live  poultry  in  the  city  except  at  the  market 
places,  large  quantities  are  from  time  to  time 
seized  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  small 
dealers  or  peddlers  have  incurred  serious  losses, 
particularly  during  the  Hebrew  holiday  times. 
Sixty-eight  of  the  retail  dealers  of  the  east  side 
came  together  and  secured  an  injunction  prevent¬ 
ing  the  Health  Department  from  interfering  with 
their  business  or  seizing  any  of  the  poultry,  and 
as  a  result  they  have  bought  very  freely  in  the 
wholesale  market  and  the  41  car-loads  of  Western 
which  arrived  the  first  three  days  of  the  week 
have  realized  very  satisfactory  returns  for  the 
shippers.  Later  the  injunction  was  dissolved, 
and  a  large  number  of  dealers  were  arrested. 

CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Crops  in  Iowa. — Rapid  progress  has  been  made 
in  corn  cutting,  and  except  in  very  limited  areas, 
the  crop  is  now  well  matured  and  safe  from  dam¬ 
age  by  untimely  frost.  Better  qualities  of  corn 
may  be  cribbed,  however,  if  the  late  planted  fields 
can  be  exempt  from  killing  frost  until  the  close 
of  the  month.  Fair  progress  has  been  made  in 
fall  plowing,  and  in  the  larger  part  of  the  State, 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition.  Fall  pasturage  is 
generally  good,  and  some  districts  report  an 
unusually  fine  stand  of  grass.  Potatoes  are  well 
matured,  and  the  crop  promises  a  fair  harvest. 

l.  h. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.— The 
severe  drought  has,  apparently,  killed  nearly  all 
our  Crimson  clover.  In  the  five-year-old  peach 
orchard,  on  a  steep  gravel  hill,  not  a  spire  can  be 
found.  In  the  orchard  set  in  1893,  where  fodder 
corn  was  grown  between  the  rows  of  trees,  there 
is  a  little  growing  around  the  trees,  and  in  moist 
ground  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  field.  All  seems 
to  be  killed  between  the  rows  of  corn.  The  same 
conditions  are  found  in  the  orchard  set  last 
spring.  Where  the  ground  is  naturally  damp, 
and  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  a  little  clover  is 
alive,  but  elsewhere  in  the  field  it  appears  to  be 
all  dead.  Since  last  May,  there  has  not  been  a 
thorough  soaking  rain.  Although  occasional 
rains  up  to  the  middle  of  July  kept  the  surface 
fairly  moist,  since  then  drought  has  continued. 
Under  these  conditions,  its  failure  was  not  a  sur¬ 
prise,  W.  D.  BARNS  &  SON. 
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BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  ami  Penn.,  extras . 21'4@22 

Klglu  and  other  Western,  extras . 22  ©— 

Western,  firsts . 1S)^C«20)^ 

Western,  seconds . 15  (<#17 

Western,  thirds . 13  ©14 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras .  .  .  19)<j@20 

Firsts . 17  ©18 

Seconds .  14  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 17  ©18 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds .  14  <8.15 

Tubs,  thirds . 12  @13 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Thirds .  9MS@1U 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @14 

Seconds . 10J^@11 

Thirds .  .  9)i®10 

Factory,  firkins,  Juno . W4mU\4 

Firkins,  current  make . l()tjj@ll)4 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 11)^@12 

First . 11  <«ii't 

Current  make,  extras . —  @— 

Firsts . 10£(@11 

Seconds . 10  ©16 '4 

Fourths  to  thirds .  8  @  94 

CHEESE— NEW. 


State,  full  cream, large,  colored,  fancy  . 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Prime  to  choice . 

Fair  to  good . 

State,  common . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best . 

Fair . 

Common .  . 

Full  skims . 

ECUS. 

New-laid,  tancy  (nearby)  . 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks . 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks . 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice  .... 
Western,  northeily  sections,  choice.... 

Western,  central  sections,  choice . 

Western,  southerly  sections,  choice  ... 

Western,  refrigerator,  choice .  .... 

Southwestern,  fair,  3U-ot>  do/,  per  case. 

Western  culls,  per  30-doz  case . 

Ungraded,  nor  30-doz  case . 


8  @— 
7*f@- 
7  @  74 
W®  7 
6  @ — 


84@— 

8  4©— 
74®  8% 
64©  74 
5 ‘4®  64 
34®  44 
2  >4®  3 
14©  2 


18  @  19 
17  @  18 
164©  17  >4 
17  ®  18 
Hi  @  164 
16  @  1«H» 

15  @  16 
15  @  16 
3  50  @4  50 
2  50  @3  00 
1  50  @2  60 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Gravonstein,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Alexander,  per  hbl . 1  50@2  50 

Duchess  of  O..  per  bbl  . 1  60@2  00 

Blush,  per  bbl .  1  25@1  50 

Codling,  per  bbl . 1  25@l  50 

20-oz.,  per  bbl  . 1  00®  1  50 

Orange  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  0U@  I  25 

Holland  Pipuin,  per  bbl . 1  25®  1  50 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  110®  1  50 

King  of  Tompkins,  per  bbl . 1  25©2  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  50 

Greening,  per  bbl .  .1  00@1  37 

Windfalls,  per  bbl .  40®  60 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  75 

Per  crate . 1  50  <#2  00 

Grapes.  Up-River.  Concord,  per  case .  40®  (ill 

Up-River.  Delaware,  per  case . 1  25@1  50 

Up-  River,  Niagara,  per  case .  50@  75 

Up-Iliver,  Delaware,  per  5-lb  basket .  12®  15 

West’n  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  pero-lb  basket. .  12@  16 

West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  10-lb  basket.  13®  15 

.Concord,  per  5-lb  basket .  7@  8 

Peaches,  Del.  and  Md.,  average,  per  carrier  .1  00@2  09 

Jersey,  extra,  per  basket . 125©  — 

Prime,  per  basket .  70®  1  00 

Jersey,  plain.  p«.r  basket .  40©  65 

Jersey,  small  and  poor,  per  basket .  20©  30 

Pears.  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 2  00©4  00 

Bartlett,  per  keg . 1  00@2  00 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  50 

Bose,  per  bbl-  ..  . 1  50® 3  00 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 1  50®2  50 

Louise  Bonne,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . I  25@2  00 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl . 1  25®  2  25 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

Near-by.  common,  per  bbl .  75®  1  25 

Seckel.  per  bbl . 2  00@3  50 

Plums,  Up-River.  Datnson,  per  10-lb  basket.  50©  75 

Gage,  per  10-lb  basket .  40©  00 

Common,  per  10-lb  basket .  20®  30 

Quinces,  apple,  per  bbl . 2  00®  2  60 

Muskmelons.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@5  00 

Watermelons,  choice,  per  100  .  15  00©  25  00 

Poor  to  good,  per  100  .  6  00©  12  00 


GAME 

Woodcock,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair . 1  00®  — 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  90@1  00 

Quail,  frozen,  per  doz . 2  00@2  60 

Partridges,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  60®  1  00 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  50©  75 

Frozeu.  undrawn,  per  pair .  75@  - 

B’rozen,  drawn,  per  pair .  50©  60 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair .  75®  1  00 

English  snipe,  frozen,  per  doz . 2  00@2  50 

Golden  plover,  frozen,  per  doz . 2  00@2  50 

Grass  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  60®  2  00 

Snipe,  small,  yellow  leg,  fresh,  per  doz .  75©  — 

Sand  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz .  30©  40 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  15©  20 

Reed  birds,  per  doz .  30©  50 

Wild  ducks,  mallards,  per  pair .  40©  60 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  40©  50 

Green  wing,  tea)  and  common,  per  pair  .  25©  30 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  20@  22 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  15©  18 

Frozen,  per  lb .  16©  19 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl  . .  .  1  00@1  25 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  bbl .  75©  1  00 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl .  75®  1  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50©  75 

Sweets.  Jersey,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00®  — 

Virginia  yellow,  per  bushel  basket .  90©  1  00 

Per  barrel . 1  50@1  624 

POULTRY — FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  old  hens .  11  @  — 

Old  toms .  10  ©  — 

Spring,  dry  picked,  5  to  7  lbs  each  . .  9  @  10 

Spring,  scalded,  5  to  7  lbs  each .  8  @  9 

Inferior .  4  ©  7 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  16  ©  17 

Phila.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  12  ©  15 

Western  scalded,  per  lb .  9  @  1014 

Western,  dry- picked,  per  lb . .  8  @  11 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  10  @  10 

Dry  picked,  choice  .  10 14®  — 

Common  to  fair  .  814 @  94 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  54@  6 


Ducks,  L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb . .  14  @  14)4 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  11  @  14*4 

Western,  fair  to  good  .  8  @  10 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  00  @2  25 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  75  @  — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . . 1  37  @1  50 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  &  Jersey.  Flat  Dutch,  per  100.2  00@3  (Ml 

Cauliflower,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bol .  60@1  60 

Celery.  State  and  Western,  per  doz .  5©  35 

Jersey,  per  doz  loots .  5©  30 

Cucumbers,  pickles,  prime,  per  1,030 . 1  6I)@2  00 

Common .  60©  1  00 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  ....  75@1  25 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  1,000 . 4  00@6  00 

Lima  beans,  Jersey  flat,  per  bug .  76®  1  26 

Unions.  I,.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00®  1  60 

Per  basket.  .*. .  .  60@1  00 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  .  60@1  00 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl .  75©  1  00 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  26@2  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  26©  — 

Eastern,  rod,  per  bbl . 1  00©  - 

Peppers.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75©  1  00 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl  .  50©  75 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  40©  60 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75©1  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  40©  60 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  box .  60@1  00 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,520  cans  of  milk, 
177  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  488  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.60  a  can  of  40  Quarts. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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Your  Flutter,  Eggs, 
Poultry, Veal, Keans, 
Potato  es,  H ides. 
Pelts,  Wool,  Hay, 
Grain.  Green  and 
Dried  Fruits,  or  ANYTHING  YOU  MAY 
HAVE  to  us.  Quick  sales  at  the  highest 
market  price  and  prompt  returns  made. 
Write  for  prices  or  any  Information  you  may  want. 

SUMMERS,  MORRISON  &  CO  • )  Merchants, 

174  South  Witter  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Reference— Metropolitan  National  Bank,  Chtcagcw 


QUID  YOUR  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES, 
onlr  POULTRY,  PORK,  CALVES,  to  the 

old  Reliable  Commission  Houses  (Est.  1865.) 

S.H.&E.H  .  FROST,  100  Park  Place,  New  York 

Steneils.Shipping  Cards,  &<•.,  furnished  on  application 
References:  Irving  Nat.  BankoranyoftheCom.  Ag’s. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SHIP  YOUR 

BUTTER  and  EGGS 

to  responsible  parties  who  will  get  you  highest  market 
prices  for  fine  goods  ?  Choice  Creamery  Butter  and 
Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs  a  specialty.  Apply  to 
GAKNE  It  &  CD.,  32  Litl  le  12th  St .,  New  York, 
before  shipping  elsewhere.  Ref.:  Gansevoort  Bank 


WILLIAM  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  Specialties  are 

GAME,  FURS,  GINSENG,  POULTRY,  NUTS,  Etc. 

229  and  231  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Also  Packers  of  First-class  Canned  Goods. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  1GGS  AND  U'-TRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22.  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue,  West 
Washington  Market.  Live  Stock:  Union  Stock 
Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  Street. 

Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1376. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUa  RTEHS FOR 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Beeoive  end  sell.  In  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Produota  ol  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Salry,  Hennery  and  Farm7~ 

Market  Report.,  Special  Reference,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

O^yMrcmlrlPs  and  OorreiDondpncp  Invited. 


SHIP 


your  FRUITS,  ONIONS  and 
POTATOES  to 


8AMIIFL  W  w  I  TTON, 

Commission  Merchant.  Utica.  N.Y..  P.O.  Box  148. 

Write  for  shipping  directions  before  shipping  large 
quantities  of  Apples,  Onions  and  Potatoes.  Refer¬ 
ence  on  application. 


n^“— The  four-story  business  build- 
I  La  CL  ■  ing,  No.  209  Washington  Street, 

New  York  City  A  long  lease  upon  reasonable  terms 
nmy  be  obtained.  Alterations  and  repairs  will  be 
made  to  suit  tenant.  Apply  to 

WM.  L.  Ci^ARK.  120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


CARMAN  No.  3  SEED  POTATOES. 

Carman  No.  3,  $9  per  barrel  ;  Carman  No.  I,  $4.50  ;  Burpee’s  Great 
Divide,  $3.25  ;  American  Wonder,  Orphan,  Dutton,  New  Queen, 
Freeman,  Irish  Daisy,  Early  Maine,  Puritan,  Sunrise,  Early  Rose, 

Maggie  Murphy,  $2  ;  Green  Mountain,  Monroe  Seedling,  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2,  White  Star,  $1.75.  These  prices  for  fall  delivery, 
f.  o.  b.  at  Newark,  N.  Y.  Guaranteed  free  from  rot  and  scab. 

Cash  must  accompany  order.  Have  over  50  other  varieties.  If  you 
do  not  see  what  you  want  in  the  above  list,  write  to 

C.  E.  KELLEY,  -  -  NEWARK,  N.  Y. 
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HOW  IT  IS  DISTRIBUTED. 

PART  VIII. 

As  was  stated  last  week,  this  country 
is  on  the  eve  of  an  industrial  revolution. 
The  monopoly  of  steam  power  is  to  be 
broken  at  last.  Water  power  is  to  reign 
again.  The  falling  waters  of  the  streams, 
and  the  mighty  force  of  tide  and  wave, 
will  be  harnessed  and  sent  on  the  elec¬ 
tric  wire  all  over  the  land.  Light  rail¬ 
roads  will  spring  up  everywhere,  and 
where  now  horse  power  slowly  toils 
along  muddy  or  dusty  roads,  the  electric 
freight  car  will  place  the  distant  farmer 
within  a  few  hours  of  his  market.  The 
telephone  will  place  him  within  reach 
of  a  dozen  dealers  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
This  change  is  surely  coming,  and  it  will 
surely  bring  population,  business  and 
wealth  back  to  the  country.  Will  the 
average  farmer  find  himself  better  off 
than  now  after  affairs  adjust  themselves 
to  their  new  condition?  Not  unless 
there  is  a  moral  and  educational  awaken¬ 
ing  among  the  people.  We  must  have 
purer  politics  in  this  country,  more 
patriotism  and  less  partyism,  or  the 
Nation  will  degenerate. 

If  class  distinction  is  to  be  peacefully 
righted  in  this  country,  it  must  be  done 
by  the  rich.  If  done  by  the  poor,  it  will 
be  revolution.  Here  are  two  men,  one 
poor  and  the  other  rich  by  inheritance. 
One  man  must  work  for  his  bread,  the 
other  is  fed  by  the  labor  of  others. 
What  do  these  men  owe  as  duty  to  their 
country  ?  The  poor  man’s  duty  is  to  his 
family.  They  require  the  best  of  his 
head  and  hand.  The  rich  man’s  duty  is 
to  society — from  which  his  wealth  came. 
If  he  fritter  his  time  away  in  idleness, 
or  devote  his  energies  to  hoarding  up 
money  which  he  cannot  possibly  spend, 
he  is  false  to  his  duty  and  false  to  his 
country.  From  a  moral  point  of  view, 
to  grasp  and  retain  more  of  the  world’s 
wealth  than  one  really  needs,  is  dis¬ 
honest. 

Until  the  rich  realize  and  act  upon 
that  principle,  absolutely  fair  compe¬ 
tition  and  a  just  distribution  of  wealth 
are  impossible.  Laws  might  be  passed 
compelling  the  rich  to  give  up  certain 
business  advantages,  or  pay  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  a  share  of  their  wealth  as 
special  taxes.  In  the  end,  however,  such 
laws  will  only  increase  the  bitterness 
between  classes  and  establish  precedents 
for  even  more  dangerous  legislation. 
The  hope  for  this  country  lies  in  moral 
reform.  The  powerful  influences  that 
have  corrupted  our  political  system,  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  back  of  a  demand 
for  better  and  juster  government,  is  a 
deep  religious  feeling  that  cannot  be 
bought  or  bullied  or  frightened  away 
from  its  purpose.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  the  Christian  Endeavor  and  other 
religious  movements  and  the  good  gov¬ 
ernment  clubs  in  our  large  cities,  are  the 
most  hopeful  public  manifestations  of 
the  century.  A  healthy  public  spirit 
must  demand  laws  on  certain  well  de¬ 
fined  lines.  We  should  stop  giving  pub¬ 
lic  franchises  away  to  private  corpora¬ 
tions.  Town,  county,  State  and  Nation 
may  well  transact  their  own  public  busi¬ 
ness  without  the  aid  of  middlemen  to 
provide  light,  heat,  pavements  or  trans¬ 
portation. 

Our  patent  system  should  be  changed 
so  that  the  Federal  Government  may 
have  the  right  to  purchase  a  notable 
invention  from  the  inventor,  and  make 
it  public  property. 

Our  present  money  system  is  wrong. 
The  great  majority  of  farmers  have  no 
bank  account,  and  never  draw  a  check. 
It  is  too  difficult  for  them  to  turn  their 
products  into  cash  with  which  to  pur¬ 
chase  needed  articles.  Every  dollar 
should  hbe  “honest,”  but  our  currency 


should  be  more  flexible  and  driven  away 
from  the  great  money  centers  back  to 
the  smaller  country  towns. 

Laws  protecting  the  consumer  against 
adulterated  food,  shoddy  cloth  and  other 
counterfeits,  should  be  strictly  enforced. 

Personally,  I  believe  in  inheritance 
laws  that  will  limit  the  amount  of  prop¬ 
erty  that  may  be  legally  bequeathed  by 
one  person  to  another.  Alien  owner¬ 
ship  of  land  should  be  prohibited,  as 
should  the  immigration  of  paupers  and 
criminals.  Instead  of  importing  cheap 
laborers  from  abroad,  we  should  educate 
and  train  our  present  laborers  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  work.  A  settlement  of  the  liquor 
question  should  be  started  by  introduc¬ 
ing  some  modification  of  the  liquor  law 
now  in  force  in  South  Carolina  wherever 
possible. 

I  believe  that  the  application  of  the 
single  tax  system  of  taxing  land  values, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  drive  business 
out  of  the  great  cities  into  cheaper 
country  locations. 

But  none  of  these  things  is  possible 
without  a  system  of  higher  country  edu¬ 
cation.  They  will  not  come  until  we 
have  a  larger  proportion  of  farmers  who 
are  satisfied  with  their  lot  and  happy  in 
their  chosen  calling.  So  long  as  the 
farm  home  is  a  mere  drudging  place  for 
making  and  saving  dollars,  all  attempt 
at  political  reform  will  fail  because  it 
will  be  a  commercial  article  with  noth¬ 
ing  but  personal  gain  for  its  basis. 

For  years,  the  people  of  this  country 
have  been  voting  for  “glittering  gener¬ 
alities  ” — with  little  real  principle  be¬ 
yond  meaningless  “platforms”  that 
were  purposely  framed  so  that  men 
might  talk  on  both  sides  of  them.  The 
moral  effect  of  this  has  been  bad.  Men 
have  deceived  themselves  into  the  idea 
that  they  have  been  voting  for  a  princi¬ 
ple  when,  in  reality,  they  have  been 
voting  only  for  the  selfish  side  of  it.  In 
“  Social  Problems,”  Henry  George  makes 
the  following  statement : 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  to  effect  any  great 
social  imjjrovement,  it  is  sympathy  rather  than 
self-interest,  the  sense  of  duty  rather  than  the 
desire  for  self-advancement,  that  must  be  ap¬ 
pealed  to.  Envy  is  akin  to  sidmiration,  and  it  is 
the  admirsition  that  the  rich  and  powerful  excite 
which  secures  the  perpetusition  of  aristocrsicies. 
Where  tenpenny  Jsick  looks  with  contempt  upon 
ninepenny  Joe,  the  social  injustice  which  makes 
the  masses  of  the  people  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  a  privileged  few,  has  the 
strongest  bulwsirks.  It  is  told  of  a  certain  Flor¬ 
entine  agitator  that,  when  he  had  received  a  new 
pair  of  boots,  he  concluded  that  all  popular  griev¬ 
ances  were  satisfied.  How  often  do  we  see  this 
story  illustrated  anew  in  workingmen’s  move¬ 
ments  and  trade-union  struggles  ?  This  is  the 
weakness  of  all  movements  that  appeal  only  to 
self-interest. 

We  believe  that  most  thoughtful  people 
will  agree  with  that.  The  wrongs  of 
society  will  never  be  righted  so  long 
as  selfishness  predominates  in  public 
affairs.  Pure  socialism  is  impossible  in 
this  age  ;  but  cooperation  is  not.  Even 
cooperation  is  impossible  until  men  can 
acquire  higher  motives  of  conduct  than 
purely  self-interest. 

Again,  reform  must  begin  with  the 
rich  and  strong  and  work  downwards. 
The  thousands  of  quiet  and  helpful  char¬ 
ities  that  are  working  out  this  problem, 
are  hopeful  signs  for  the  future.  The 
Burnham  Industrial  Farm,  where  poor 
city  boys  are  taught  farm  work  and 
given  a  love  for  country  life,  is  but  one 
example  of  the  influences  that  are  quietly 
at  work  to  bring  the  town  back  to  the 
country.  Our  agricultural  colleges,  our 
experiment  stations  and  farms — every 
influence  that  serves  to  dignify  and 
ennoble  farm  life — will  help  restore  the 
balance,  because  they  give  the  farmer 
higher  and  broader  ideas  of  life,  and 
give  him  a  greater  love  and  respect  for 
his  home  and  calling.  The  chief  hope 
for  the  farmer’s  betterment  lies  in 
higher  thinking.  Without  it,  he  will, 
as  a  class,  fall  lower  than  he  now  is. 

The  next  topic  to  be  discussed  under 
Primer  Science  is  “  Curing  a  Sour  Soil  ” — 
which  will  outline  some  experiments  in 
restoring  some  neglected  and  run  down 
farms.  After  that  will  coroe  “  Feeding 
a  Hen.” 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Poultry  Feeding  Trial. — I  shall  be¬ 
gin  to-morrow  a  trial,  feeding  as  follows: 
My  flocks  average  about  32  hens  each. 
For  each  flock,  I  shall  allow  about  two 
pounds  pot  cheese  and  one  pound  wheat 
bran  in  the  morning  ;  at  noon,  about 
half  as  much  wheat  as  they  can  eat,  and  ' 
at  night  corn  ad  libitum.  This  will  give 
each  hen  about  one  ounce  of  pot  cheese, 
one-half  ounce  of  bran,  and  1  %  ounce  of 
grain.  The  amount  of  grain  eaten  at 
night  varies  a  good  deal,  flocks  that  are 
laying  best  eating  most.  I  shall  try  the 
blood  ration  later.  o.  w.  mapes.  | 

A  Cow  Ration. — With  one  feed  a  day 
of  ensilage  from  corn  well  matured  and 
pretty  well  eared,  and  one  feed  of  oat 
hay,  oats  and  peas,  clover  or  mixed  hay, 
would  the  addition  of  cotton-seed  meal 
make  a  well-balanced  ration  for  milch 
cows  ?  If  not,  what  else  should  be 
added  ?  What  grain,  if  any,  should  be 
added  to  the  above  fodder  for  yearling 
heifers  coming  in  next  year  ?  Would 
the  ensilage,  if  cut,  be  good  for  hens,  ! 
and,  if  so,  how  much  for  100  hens,  and 
how  often  ?  e.  s.  b. 

Connecticut. 

R.  N.-Y. — You  may  safely  add  at  least 
one  pound  per  day  of  cotton-seed  meal 
to  that  ration  for  the  cows,  and  half  a 
pound  for  the  heifers.  Very  likely,  the 
returns  will  justify  you  in  increasing 
the  cotton-seed  meal  fed  to  the  cows  to 
two  pounds.  You  might  feed  the  hens 
all  they  will  eat  of  the  ensilage,  three 
times  a  week. 


Unhusked  Corn. — Prof.  W.  A.  Henry, 
of  Wisconsin,  has  this  to  say  about  corn: 


I  liave  often  wondered  why  farmers  were  so 
anxious  to  husk  corn  for  dairy  cows,  when  the 
cow  does  not  thank  them  for  ali  their  work,  but 
prefers  to  do  the  husking  herself.  An  ear  of  corn 
is  never  so  fresh  as  just  when  taken  out  of  the 
husk.  It  is  like  a  hickory  nut  meat  which  grows 
stale  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Instead  of  husking 
shock  corn,  carting  it  to  the  mill  and  giving  the 
miller  a  goodly  share  of  it  for  grinding,  leave  the 
corn  unhusked  and  throw  it  stalk  and  all  to  the 
cow  in  her  manger.  If  the  uneaten  stalks  annoy 
in  the  stable,  run  the  whole  through  the  feed 
cutter,  which  will  reduce  the  material  to  fineness 
easily  handled.  If  the  droppings  are  wheeled  to 

(Continued  on  next  page). 
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You  Lay  the  Roofing  and  Your 
Chickens  will  Lay  the  Eggs. 

YOUR  YOUNG  CHICKENS  WILL  SOON  HAVE 
TO  BK  PROTECTED  FOR  THE  WINTER. 

P.&B.  RUBEROID 

Roofing  and  Siding 

WILL  KEEP  THEM  WARM  AND  DRY 
It  is  the  best  and  most  durable  in  the  market, 
and  does  not  require  skilled  labor  to  put  it  on. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

Chicago  Office.  S  Sole  )  2  LIBERTY  ST., 

186  FIFTH  AVE.  }  Mfrs.  f  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roofs, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dev  Street.  N.  Y, 


>UARTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 


sf  rSngWater  proofs;  ;ss.'d 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlast*  tin  or  iron 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
W  ater  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
jest  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac. 


jest  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  W rite  for  samples,  Ac. 

the  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO.,  CAMDFN^i  J. 


WHAT 

IS 

THIS? 

It’s  the  implement  of  torture 
with  which  our  women  are 
wearing  out  their  lives. 

It’s  the  true  cause  of  half 
of  their  wrinkles,  half 
their  backaches,  half 
their  weakness.  The 
scrubbing  brush  wears 
out  a  woman  as  a 
scythe  wears  out  a 
man.  Invention  cre¬ 
ated  the  threshing 
machine  for  the  far¬ 
mer,  science  furnishes 

GOLD  DUST 

Washing  Powder 

to  his  wife.  Used  with  this 
great  cleaner  the  scrubb  i  ng 
brush  loses  its  terror  at  once. 
Every  farmer’s  wife  should 
have  a  supply  of  Gold  Dust. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder 
has  un  additional  value  to  the 
farmer  for  destroying  insects. 

O  ||  Send  us  your  name  ana  address.  II  ol 
11  and  we  will  mail  you  an  import-  1  w 
ant  booklet  containing  recipes 
formaking  Kerosene  Emulsions 
for  spraying  crops  and  trees  and 
live  stock. 

THE 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK 
COMPANY, 

Chicago,  St.  Louis, 

New  York, 

Boston, 

Philad’a. 


DR™6  Still 


King 


THE  BIT  OF  BITS. 

Will  controll  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Sales  Greater  Than  Ever. 
Sample  mailed  XC  for  Si  aa 

Nickel,  $1.50.  $I*UU 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  C0„  R«iB!E- 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-cent  stamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
bands  and  save  the  middleman's 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KING  k  to.,  No.  10 (  hurrh  si.,  Owego,  N.Y 


Patent  Slow-Feed  Manger;  $100  each;  9.000 
sold.  60  Warren  St.,  New  York;  140  N.  Broad  St. 
Philadelphia,  and  63  Elm  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BEST 

COOKER 


made.  Write  for  full 
information. 


MITCHELL 
MACHINE  CO., 

Kendallville,  Indiana. 


THE  KEYSTONE 

DEHORNER 

I  Cuts  clean  on  all  sides-does  not  crush.  The 
(most  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
)made,  fully  warranted.  Highest  World’s 
i  Fair  Award'.  Descriptive  Circulars  F ree. 

i  A.C. BR0SIUS,  Cochranvil'e,  Pa. 

>  (SXSXSXSXSXSX^^ 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

The  Business  Hen. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  the  most  popular  we 
have  ever  published.  Every  one  interested  at 
all  in  poultry,  seems  to  want  it,  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  It  gets  down  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  and  treats  of  the  hen  as  the 
means  of  making  a  dollar.  The  price  in  cloth 
is  75  cents,  but  as  the  paper  cover  edition  is 
exhausted,  we  fill  all  orders  in  cloth  covers  at 
paper  cover  price,  while  a  new  supply  of 
paper  covers  are  being  provided.  Price,  40 
cents.  Sent  to  any  subscriber  for  sending  us 
one  new  subscription. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker.  New  York. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued.) 

wh^re  the  pigs  can  get  them,  the  stray  grains 
which  have  passed  undigested,  will  be  utilized. 
This  is  a  far  better  plan  than  paying  four  or  five 
cents  per  bushel  for  husking  and  an  equal  sum 
for  grinding.  Of  course  the  cow  must  have  other 
feed,  but  she  can  get  all  her  corn  in  this  way 
cheaper  than  any  other. 

Next  to  the  silo,  that  is  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  way  to  feed  corn — but  it  is  wasteful 
without  the  hog’s. 

Oats  or  Bran. — Which  is  better  to  feed 
with  corn  meal  for  milk,  new  oats  ground 
with  the  corn,  or  wheat  bran  ?  We  have 
mostly  mowed  oats  for  hay.  and  we  also 
feed  cotton-seed  meal  lightly,  j.  b.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  use  the  bran  in 
this  case. 

A  New  Fraud. — The  'following  case  is 
reported  by  Hoard’s  Dairyman  : 

A  man  named  Cook,  said  to  have  represented 
himself  as  a  detective  for  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  is  alleged  to  have  heavily  victimized 
farmers  about  Greenville,  Mich.  Every  victim 
would  be  found  with  a  diseased  cow,  whose  milk 
was  causing  much  of  the  sickness  there.  He 
would  notify  the  owner  that  he  was  liable  to  a 
heavy  line,  but  if  the  owner  would  kill  the  cow 
and  give  him  $5.75,  his  expenses  to  and  from  Lan¬ 
sing,  he  would  say  nothing.  From  the  number  of 
cows  reported  killed,  so  far  as  heard  from,  Cook 
must  have  reaped  a  rich  harvest  in  a  short  time. 
He  spent  his  evenings  in  the  city,  appointing  de¬ 
tectives  at  from  $5  to  $10  per  head,  to  hunt  up  sick 
cows. 


Periods  of  Gestation. — The  Canadian 
Live  Stock  Journal  prints  the  following 
table,  which  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
have  no  regular  system  of  keeping  track 
of  breeding.  The  first  column  gives  the 
time  of  service  and  the  others  give  the 
date  on  which  various  animals  will  be 
due  if  served  at  a  certain  date.  The  date 
may  easily  be  extended  for  a  full  year, 
if  desired  : 


Time 

of 

service. 

Mares 

340 

Days. 

Cows 

283 

Days. 

Ewes 

150 

Days. 

Sows 

112 

Days. 

Jan.  1 

Dec.  6 

Oct.  10 

May  30 

April  22 

6 

11 

15 

June  4 

27 

11 

16 

20 

9 

May  2 

16 

21 

25 

14 

7 

21 

26 

30 

19 

12 

26 

31 

Nov.  4 

24 

17 

31 

Jan.  5 

9 

29 

22 

Feb.  5 

10 

14 

July  4 

27 

10 

15 

19 

9 

June  1 

15 

20 

24 

14 

6 

20 

25 

29 

19 

11 

25 

30 

Dec.  4 

24 

16 

Mar.  2 

Feb.  4 

9 

29 

21 

7 

9 

14 

Aug.  3 

26 

12 

14 

19 

8 

July  1 

17 

19 

24 

13 

6 

22 

24 

29 

18 

11 

27 

Mar.  1 

Jan.  3 

23 

16 

April  1 

6 

8 

28 

21 

6 

11 

13 

Sept.  2 

26 

11 

16 

18 

7 

31 

16 

21 

23 

12 

Aug.  5 

21 

26 

28 

17 

10 

26 

31 

Feb.  2 

22 

15 

May  1 

April  5 

7 

27 

20 

6 

10 

12 

Oct.  2 

25 

11 

15 

17 

7 

30 

16 

20 

22 

12 

Sept.  4 

21 

25 

■in 

17 

9 

26 

30 

Mar.  4 

22 

14 

31 

May  5 

9 

27 

19 

June  5 

10 

14 

Nov.  1 

24 

10 

15 

19 

6 

29 

15 

20 

24 

11 

Oct.  4 

20 

25 

29 

16 

9 

25 

30 

April  3 

21 

14 

30 

June  4 

8 

26 

19 

Need  of  Knowledge. — The  editor  of 
Hoard’s  Dairyman  met  at  the  fair  an  old 
dairy  farmer  who  kept  himself  fully 
posted  on  new  methods.  While  his 
neighbors  were  so  short  of  fodder  that 
they  were  selling  cows,  he  had  grown 
peas  and  other  forage  crops,  and  thus 
dodged  the  drought.  He  said  that  none 
of  his  neighbors  had  adopted  the  newer 
methods  of  farming  : 

“  But,”  I  asked,  “  do  they  not  see  now  that  yours 
is  the  better  way  ?  ” 

“  I  cannot  say  as  they  do,”  he  replied. 

“  You  have  not  been  obliged  to  sell  your  cows, 
and  you  are  ready  to  go  on  with  your  work.  Can¬ 
not  your  neighbors  see  that  there  is  a  big  ad¬ 
vantage  in  your  method  of  raising  and  storing 
food  for  cows  ?  ” 

He  shook  his  head  rather  doubtfully  and  said  : 
“  The  fact  is,  they  cannot  understand  selling  corn 
and  corn  fodder  in  that  way.  They  do  not  study 
the  question  in  an  earnest  way.  They  don’t  read 
dairy  literature  and  fiqd  out  how  other  men  are 
bridging  over  these  difficulties,  and  in  the  absence 
of  reading  they  will  not  travel  about  and  visit 
farmers  who  use  modern  methods  in  dairy  farm¬ 
ing.  In  reality,  they  think  all  this  talk  about 
keeping  posted,  and  getting  hold  of  special  dairy 
knowledge,  is  all  humbug.  They  are  men  of  good 
brain,  and  are  good  men  in  every  sense,  but  they 
will  not  study  earnestly  into  what  it  means  to  be 
a  dairyman.  So  they  just  stand  still  and  take 
their  punishment.  It  makes  me  feel  bad  to  see 
them  take  these  fearful  set  backs,  when  I  know 
that  if  they  had  kept  an  open  mind  to  dairy  truth, 
they  would  have  saved  it  all.” 

And  so  the  question  ever  is,  How  are 
such  ojen  to  b§  reached  and  started  ? 


'  INTERFERING  WITH  COWS. 

Every  observing  dairyman  knows  that 
individual  cows  in  the  herd  vary  more 
or  less  in  their  milk  yield,  though  they 
may  be  fed  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
When  nervous  and  high-strung  cows- 
are  trifled  with,  abused,  or  changed  as 
to  feed  and  care,  they  generally  show 
the  change  in  their  milk,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality.  This  is  well- 
shown  by  an  experiment  made  at  the 
North  Carolina  Experiment  Station. 
The  cow  is  thus  described  : 

The  cow  is  said  to  be  a  cross-bred  Jersey- 
Guernsey.  She  is  of  an  extremely  nervous  dis¬ 
position,  and  after  nearly  two  years  in  our 
stable,  does  not  allow  herself  to  be  handled  with¬ 
out  quite  a  show  of  nervous  excitement.  This  cow 
was  always  hampered  by  a  strong  strap  to  pre¬ 
vent  kicking  at  milking,  until  she  was  shorn  of  a 
beautiful  pair  of  horns  which  she  too  vigorously 
used  on  her  fellows.  Then  she  calmed  sufficiently 
to  be  milked  without  the  use  of  a  strap,  if  the 
milker  proceeded  in  the  usual  way. 

That  is  certainly  a  good  argument  for 
dishorning.  To  test  the  effect  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  change  in  the  manner  of  milking, 
this  cow  was  milked  one  teat  at  a  time, 
then  the  two  front  teats  at  a  time,  and 
so  on  with  other  changes  from  the 
usual  method  of  milking  one  front  teat 
and  the  opposite  hind  one  together. 
The  milk  was  measured  and  tested.  In 
every  case,  there  was  a  loss  in  milk  and 
in  fat  when  there  was  a  change  in  the 
way  of  milking.  A  bulletin  from  the 
same  station  records  the  foil  wing  facts: 

On  one  occasion  the  record  of  a  cow  which  was 
giving  7%  pounds  (about  .855  gallon  of  milk 
daily),  showed  a  yield  of  but  one  pound.  Inquiry 
showed  that  the  established  routine,  which  was 
to  give  the  cows  their  feed  and  then  to  milk,  had 
not  been  followed.  The  assistant  had  come  in 
late,  and  in  order  to  milic  on  time,  had  omitted  to 
feed  first.  After  stripping  faithfully,  he  could 
obtain  only  one  pound  of  milk.  The  next  milking 
was  larger  than  usual,  but  the  irregularity 
showed  that  a  loss  was  the  result.  The  yield  was 
for  five  days,  7.25,  7.38,  6.25,  6.63,  7.30  pounds,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  one-pound  milking  occurred  in 
the  middle  day.  Another  cow,  if  milked  before 
being  fed,  usually  became  uneasy  and  might  kick 
very  hard.  An  examination  of  her  mifk  showed 
a  decrease  of  fat.  Previously  this  cow’s  milk 
had  tested  3.60  to  4.40  per  cent  fat.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  only  1.60  per  cent  of  fat  was  found  in  her 
milk  when  she  was  milked  before  being  fed  the 
meal  ration.  This  is  a  serious  loss,  and  one 
which  can  be  repeated  with  this  cow  at  any  time 
if  she  is  not  regularly  fed.  Lack  of  attention  to 
these  small  things,  is  costing  many  a  man  the 
better  part  of  the  profit  of  his  dairy. 

A  fine  cow  is  a  delicate  machine,  and 
she  must  have  regular  care  if  she  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  a  good  account  of  her 
food.  If  a  man  wants  something  on 
which  to  exercise  his  boot,  he  should 
keep  scrubs. 

To  Let  a  Cold  have  its  own  way  is  to  assist 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  Consumption.  To  cure 
the  most  stubborn  Cough  or  Cold,  you  have  only  to 
use  judiciously  Dr.  Jayne’s  Expectorant. — Adv. 


If  you  have  FIVE  or  more 
Cows  a  Cream  Separator  will 
save  its  cost  each  year  of 
use.  Beware  of  imitating  and 
infringing  machines. 

Send  for  new  1895  Catalogue. 

The  DeLaval  Separator  Co. 

Branch  Offices:  General  Offices: 

ELGIN,  ILL.  74  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Farm  Cream  Separators  Send  for  catalogue 

P.  M.  SHARPLES.1  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Elgin,  111. 


KENDALL'S 


SPAVIN  CURE) 

k—  _ - — =--il 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


„  FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  in  its  effects  and  never  blisters. 

Read  proofs  below : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Bi.UEPOtNT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1894. 
Dr.  B.  J.  ICkndall  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  ago  with  a  Spavin.  I  got  him 
for  $:i0.  I  used  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spavin  is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  $150 
for  the  same  horse.  I  only  had  him  nine  weeks, 
so  I  got  $120  for  using  $2  worth  of  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure.  W.  S.  Marsden. 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  lfi,  1893. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  your  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  Curb  on  two 
horses  ami  It  Is  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

August  Frederick. 

Price  $1  per  Bottle. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
Dll.  Ji.  ,T.  KENDALL  COMPANY, 

ENOSBURGH  FALLS.  VT. 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,’’ 


The  greatest  horse 
remedy  in  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
in  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  backed 
by  a  standing  oiler 
of  !)S  too  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  it  won't  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Spl  i  nts,  Contracted 
and  ICnottedCords, 
Shoe  Boils,  when 
first  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  arid 
indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle— Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  titan  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  it  is  the  best  1  ever  saw. 

J.  U.  Shaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 


Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St , 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  flth  0'S)  Y  ^ck  Leg, 
MlllliidA^  Splenic  Fever,  etc., 

cause  stock  owners 
very  heavy  losses, 
which  can  be  surely 
avoided  by 

PREVENTIVE  VACCINATION. 

It  is  simple,  harm¬ 
less  and  inexpensive. 
If  particulars  are  de¬ 
sired  write  to 

Pasteur  Anthrax  Vaccine  YU.  S.  & 
Canada'  Company,  Ltd., 

369  Broadway,  Hew  York. 


TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON- 

Bisulphlde. 

For  killing  Woodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rat  s,  Insects  In  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  li.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


L>A!Nnr!J  m  9-fl  i  L"io  13  "me,  iiesn  niea 
vniniku  mi_Mi  carefully  cooked,  ground  tint 
COP  Dnill  TDV  seasoned  and  hermetic-all 
r*'**  *  wUL  I  ilia  sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimite 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cant 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  anti  moulting  fowls 
Ground  fine,  it  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  an 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  30  cent 
per  can;  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEA' 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  flfl  C*10lce  P.  Ducks.  Must  go  quick  to  make  roon 
IUU  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


The  “  Lakeside  ”  Herd. 


CBOTHIL.dk  H.  II.  B.  1308. 


Milk  record  26.021  pounds  2  ounces  in  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  V4  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


WILL  TRADE 

JERSEYS  for  young,  sound  work  HORSE 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SALK. — Young  Bulls 
and  Heifers.  Datns  by 
Stoke  Pogis  ftth;  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.;  Landseer's 
Harry,  etc.,  sire  son  of  Prospect  Rioter. 

JAS.  T.  ARMSTRONG.  1044  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


A.  J.  C.  G.  Jersey  Cattle  and  Chester 

WHITE  HOGS. — Four  choice  Heifers  and  Bulls,  4 
16  months  old.  Chester  White  Pigs:  Happy  Medium. 
King  of  Chester  Whites,  heads  the  herd.  Come  a 
see  or  write.  C.  E.  MORRISON.  Londonderry.  Pa 


A.  J.  C.  C.  St.  Lambert  Calves  for  Sale.  At 
New  York  State  Fair,  1  805,  wo  showed  two  calves 
in  a  class  of  22,  one  took  prize,  the  other  was 
Highly  Commended.  Voting  Hulls  sold  from 
our  herd  have  sired  Cows  testing  up  to  27  lbs, 
1  2  ozs.  Hotter  In  seven  days  for  Messrs.  Miller  A 
Sibley.  Kxtra  good  young  Hulls  and  Heitors 
at  low  prices.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO.’TSIJSSKK 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thohndale,  Chester  Co., Pa 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle: 
also  Poland  China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP-££"S£ 

to  cross  on  Merino  or  grade  sheep.  Fine  Rains.  Lam  its 
or  Yearlings;  also  Ewes  for  sale  Prices  to  suit  the 
times.  Call  on  or  address  F.  S.  HALL.  Lewiston.  N.Y. 


^URflP^MIRP  Bam  Lambs  and  Ewes,  of  all 
OnnUrOniflL  ages,  for  Sale.  Prize  Winners 
and  Registered;  must  lie  sold.  Also,  FAN-TAILED 
PIGEONS.  FRED.  ARMER,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  !  Sows,  three  to  five  months  old;  also 
boars.  These  are  at  reasonable  prices.  See  page  599. 
Write  or  come. 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


RFRIfQUinEQ  *  r  Halc’  a  number  of  June 
UtnlVOllinEiO  selected  sow  Pigs,  cheap; 
ready  for  registering.  Park  Farm,  New  Brunswick, N.J. 


REGISTERED  Duroc-Jersey  March  Pigs,  the 
FIRST-PRIZE  YOUNG  HERD  at  N.  Y.  STATE 
FAIR,  for  Sale.  E.  L  CI-AKKSON,  Tivoli,  N.Y. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CHESHIRES!™-Sdf-,r" 

I»  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  time.  a.  many  Flr.t  Premi¬ 
um.  (at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago)  a.  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Hold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited, 

B.  1.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CH  KST  K  It  WHIT  ES-Have  you  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  It.  Foulke,  West 
Chester.  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham;  ttregrowthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis,  or  frt.  both  ways 


Cheshire  Hogs. 


Some  fine  Pigs; 
pairs  not  akin. 

Extra  good  ones. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  C.  E.  Chapman,  Peruville.  N.  Y. 


VVIVl.t.  MANUtVILLI 

Write  for  particulars.  Brookton,  Tornp.  Co.,  N.  Y 


0U  CCli  ID  CO  PURE  AND  CHOICE. 

untomnto  KD.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshlres  and  Chester 
Whites.  Choice  large  strains, 
8-week  pigs  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

HAMILTON  A  CO.,  Coehranvllle,  Paf 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

Awarded  highest  prize  at  World’*  Fair. 

Made  in  2.30  styles. 
Square  Blankets  for  the  road. 
Surcingle  Blankets  for  Stable. 
All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 

The  Best  5/A  is  tbe 

5/A  baker  blanket. 

Matty  Have  Worn  16  Yeai 
Thousands  of  testimonials. 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 

Write  us  lor  a/. A  Hook. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia.’^ 


New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 

And  SCHOOL  OF  COMPARATIVE  MEDICINE.  Chartered  1857. 

For  circular  of  information,  address  H.  D.  GILL,  V.  8.,  Dean,  154  East  57  th  Street,  New  York. 


CSS*S°  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

The  most  successful  college  on  this  continent.  For  full  particulars  address  the  Secretary, 

JOSs.  iiUGULS,  M.  B.  C.  V.  S.,  4537-2530  State  St„  Chicago,  III. 
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Humorous 


28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 
For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding. 

A  ooy  can  operate  and  keep  .  ',-frjwSr 
in  order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE.  .  f\v~ — ™  AN 

AH  kinds  mill  machinery.  Flour  mgL-rZPtmi 
mills  hullt.  roller  or  hnhrsyslem.  WT*  '  J 
Reduced  Brices  for  ’05.  fejjS  .  ■  .<5®^ 
NORDYKE  &  MARMON  C0.,^^8gjj| 
270  Day  Street,  fnriianai 


You  See  Them  i 
Everywhere  ^ 


A  very  clever  little  miss 
Wrote  some  verses  on  a  kiss, 

Describing  well — the  sweet  sensation. 

But — questioned  on  the  authorship, 

She  let  this  little  statement  slip— 

The  kiss — was  a  collaboration.  — Life. 

The  man  who  robs  Peter  to  pay  Paul 
usually  intends  to  strike  Paul  for  a  larger 
loan  later  on. — Puck. 

Farmers  out  West  are  reported  to  be 
buying  those  long,  roomy  pocketbooks 
that  were  in  vogue  a  few  years  ago. — 
Chicago  Times  Herald. 

A  few  days  ago  Susie  was  quite  angry 
at  her  older  sister  Edith,  and  after  think¬ 
ing  pretty  hard  for  a  few  minutes  she 
said,  “  Mamma,  how  did  you  ever  happen 
to  pick  Edith  out  for  my  sister  ?  ” — 
Youth's  Companion. 

“  Well,  what  do  you  want,  sonny?” 
asked  the  grocer.  “  I  ’most  fox-get  what 
mamma  sent  me  for,”  i-eplied  the  per¬ 
plexed  little  boy  on  the  outside  of  the 
counter,  “but  I  think  it’s  a  can  of  con¬ 
demned  mil  k.  ” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Tommy:  “Is  this  to-morrow?”  Tom¬ 
my’s  Pop  :  “  No,  ray  boy  ;  this  is  to-day.” 
“To-morrow  will  be  to-day  to-morrow 
then,  won’t  it?”  “Yes.”  “Then  will 
to-morrow  be  yesterday  day  after  to¬ 
morrow  ?  ”  “  Now,  see  here  ;  you  get 

right  off  to  bed.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

Caddington  :  “Well,  I  see  you  ladies 
have  started  your  paper,  The  Advanced 
Woman.  You’ve  made  application,  I 
suppose,  to  have  it  go  through  the  mail 
as  second-class  matter.”  Miss  Strong- 
mynd  (firmly):  “  Not  we,  indeed  !  The 
Advanced  Woman  is  to  be  first-class  in 
every  particular.  ” — Puck. 

“  Only  one  more,  George  ;  only  one 
more,”  she  whispered  fondly  as  she  clung 
about  his  neck  like  ivy  ai-ound  a  stump. 
The  man  flushed  scai-let  and  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  to  put  her  from  him.  “  Please, 
George  !  Oh,  as  you  love  me,  George, 
only  one  more!”  “No!”  he  cried 
hoarsely,  wresting  himself  from  her  con¬ 
vulsive  embrace.  “  Sooner  than  take 
another  of  those  liver  pills  I’ll  sue  for 
a  divorce.” — Judge. 


'THAT  PLATE 
MEANS  /. 


*”HE  BEST 

BICYCLER 


Feed  Cutters,  $2.80 


and  upwards. 

BALANCE  DUMP  HAY 
RAKE.  Also  Hay  Ted¬ 
ders,  Mowers.  Cultiva¬ 
tors.  Hay  Presses,  and 
other  Implements  at  cash 
prices  satisfactory  to  the 
farmers.  Address  THE 
ANN  ARBOR  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  COMPANY,  AXN 
Arbor,  Mich. 


3  For  CORN  and  COBS, 

ir^#r“T^r  FEED,  and  TABLE 

V  I  IwJjff  MEAL.  Improved  for  ’94-’95. 
t  e  \  V  , A v”  Send  for  all  mills  advertised 
the  best— return  all  others. 

A.W.  STRAUB  &  CO. 

fbUuda.,  Pa.,  and  41  S.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago  ill 


Speed  in 

Columbia 

Bicycl 


This  Mill  GRINDS  CORN 


and  Cob,  rye,  barley,  oats  and 
wheat;  fine,  and  does  it  all  an 
one  set  of  grinders  without  injur¬ 
ing  them.  Different  from 
'o  liers.  T-lie  Best. 

(I  also  make  5  sizes  ofbelt  power  mills.) 

P.N.  BOWSH  ER,  South  Bend,  I  nd. 


THOMPSON’S  BANNER 


ROOT 
GUTTER 


The  famous  Hartford  Single-Tube 
Tires  with  which  Columbia  Bicycles 
areequipped  add  much  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  Columbia  riders  have  in  bicy¬ 
cling.  Even  the  dreaded  puncture 
loses  its  terrors  with  Hartford 
Single-Tubes.  Repaired  in  a  min¬ 
ute.  Anyone  can  do  it.  Dunlop 
tires,  best  of  double  tubes,  if  you 
prefer.  pope  mfg.  co. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


(.Hand  <t  Power.)  cl  I 

Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots 
A  vegetables  for  Stork  I  (Q  ~ 

Feeding.  The  only  ma-  cm 

chine  made  with  self-  KU 

feeder.  Warrant- 

e<I  to  do  •perfect  work.  ( free.  Bfi 

Feed  left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  danger 

of  choking.  Used  everywhere.  Address 

O.E.  THOMPSON  A  SONS,  No.  1  7  River  St., 


IT’S  RELIABLE 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  S* 
Mill  on  Earth.  Fully 
warranted.  Will  notj^  X 
choke.  Write  at  -4 

once  for  prices SLOpr  -O 
and  Agency.  J  V 


3  S  grinds  e 
Yf  more  grain  > 
f  to  any  degree  x  j 
of  fineness  than  • 
any  other  mill.  ® 
Corn,  ear orshelled,  • 
r  Oats,  Wheat.  &c.,  fine  ® 
enough  for  any  purpose.  9 
Made  only  by  ^ 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO.  ® 

JOLIET,  ILL.,  9 

Jobbers  and  Mauufactur.  ® 
ers  of  Farm  Machinery,  m 
Carriages  Wagons, Wind-  £ 
mills, Bicycles.Harness.&c  a 


I  Prices  lowest. 
^Quality  bes^y 


13  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  (or  1895. 


ryt 

Gutter 


are  tile  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
ami  fastest  grinding  mills  yet  produced. 
They  were  granted  the  highest  possible 
Vjg-^yaward  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  in  1893  fur 
Extreme  Simplicity,  Ac- 
u5i«jjW  reptable  Work  and  bow 

Price.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  our 
IvnrWJ  paze  illustrated  Catalogue. 
mfs  .SWA  I  KONAKII  I).  HARRISON, 

.  •  Rox  O,  New  Haven,  Conn, 


SPREADS  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to 
the  acre  and  does  it  better  than  hand  work,  even 
It  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what  the  machine  will 
do  in  two  minutes.  8ent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  that  will  furnish  satisfactory 
references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  Largest  j;n«l  oldest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  manure  spreaders  In  the  wiir'd, 
KEMP  &  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

Rox  No.  ns.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Strongest.  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Running,  and  in  every 
way  I'll  IIKXT  i  FEII  <  I'l  l  l  l!  made.  All  Sizes,  for  Hand 
or  Power.  Carriers  any  length.  For  Low  Prices  and  Best 
Discounts,  send  for  Ulus.  Catalogue.  Also  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Celebrated  Freeman  Wind  Mill,  Centennial 
f  anning  Mill,  and  a  full  line  of  HorsePowers,  and  Horse 

SffiS.  FREfclYiAN  &  SONS  (Y1FG.CQ, 

No.  170  Bridge  St.,  RACINE,  WIS. 


Kelly  Duplex 
Grinding  Mill 


IP  Baling  Presses 


38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 


BY  USING 


The  New  Farm  Grist  Mill 


AJcrR^yii Lg>f"3 i ix  the  hands  of  an  ordin- 
I  Ifl  ™ary  °Peratori  is  capable 
of  doing  more  work  bet- 

^'r  l-i _ ter  and  easier  than  any 

L,. a  C^her  mill  made. 

A  n  essav  on  “Economy  of  Ground  Feed,”  by  Manly 
Miles.  M.  d„  F.  R.  M.  S.,  and  illustrated  pamphlet 
of  Grinding  Mills  wiii  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

The  0.  S.  KELLY  CO,,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


RUNS  EASY,  GRINDS  FINE  AND  FAST. 

_ , _ Weight,  150  pounds.  Price,  $20.  Can 

uijuaay  be  run  with  one  to  two-horse  power. 
Ngi?  For  grinding  Corn  and  Coh, Corn,  Oats, 

jjff  Wheat  and  Rye.  Fine  Corn  Meal  and 

•“pS©®.  Graham  Flour  for  table  use.  It  is 
JSSj fpj.  made  in  the  most  durable  way  pos- 
■chikS  sible.  Has  an  automatic  feed  ca- 
jmmJ  pacity  ft om  five  to  eight  bushels  per 
mV ytf  hour.  Speed,  800  revolutions  per 

W  ■  »  minute.  Size  of  pulley,  six  inches. 
8?  1— R  Anexirasetof  Burs  furnished  with 

J  \  each  mill  free.  Burs  are  made  of  the 

hardest  material— can  be  duplicated 
S  at  $1  per  set  when  worn. 

ALFRED  B.  HOLCOMBE, 

Box  274.  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


W'  Power  Leverage  64  to  1  'W'  STEEL 
Send  for  64  page  Illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1111  Hampshire  St„  Quincy,  III. 


UEMnRiPlf Haling  Presses.  20  styles  and 
ncnuniuiv  U  sizes  at  hard  times  prices.  Send 
for  circular.  D.  B.  HENDRICKS,  Kingston,  N  Y. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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VICTORY 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY, 


MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICK-', Delivered  FKKK. 

For  Houses.  Barns.  Roofs,  all  colors.  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  51  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Fanners’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  win  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples. 
O.  W.  INGEKSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Made  in  four  sizes  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 

Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


HEAP  WATER  SUPPLY 

by  AUTOMATIC  RAMS. 

I  A  COST  OF  LESS  THAN 

25  Cts, 

PER  ACRE 
PER  YEAR 

GUARANTEED. 


■  Wanted  everywhere  to  get 
orders  f  ir  our  celebrated  Teas, 

est.  largest  and  most  respon¬ 
sible  Pea  House  in  the  business 

ft ig  Inducements, 

For  full  particulars  address 

THE  GREAT  A  *IE RICAN  TEA  CO., 


BUCKEYE 

FEED  MILLS 
and  POWERS  \\ 
COMBINED.  IK 


ii  i  *T*ai  This  is  the  only  known 

economical  method  ofir- 
rigatioa  on  a  sniall  scale 

for  any  purpose  on  Stock 
Farms  to  t  ountry  Resi. 

A  RIFE  RAM 

will  elevate  water  in  anv  quantity  to  any  height  at 
anv  distance.  Made  in  ail  sizes,  for  all  purposes,  and 
will  deliver  more  water  than  any  other  ram  under 
same  conditions.  111.  Catalogue  and  estimates  free. 

Rife  Engine  Co.,  T.  T.  Fishburn.  Pres.,  Roanoke.  Va. 


P.Oc  Box  287,  New  York,  N.Y 


Grinds  Ear  Corn 
and  Small  Grain. 
Two  machines  in 
one.  Prices  to  suit 
I  he  times.  Send  lor 
catalogue. 


There  are  no  better 


than  ours.  For  gas  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  9 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines  tools,  sup 
plies,  etc  Free 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron.0 


:83  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


better 

Ilia  u  a 


1*7" **1-. £2 4- 42  Specimen  pages,  etc. 
vWBICI  sent  on  application. 

International 

“Unabridged.”  Di«5tionar> 


The  best  on  Eartli.  Grinds 
all  grains,  including  ear  corn. 
Numerous  styles  and  sizes 
for  all  power.  Send  for  catalog. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  BEST  FOR  EVERYBODY 

BECAUSE 

It  Is  easy  to  find  the  word 
wanted. 

Words  are  given  their  cor¬ 
rect  alphabetical  places, each 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
V  DICTIONARY  J 


one  beginning  a  paragraph. 
It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the 
_  pronunciation. 

The  pronunciation  is  shown  by  the  ordinary  dia- 
critically  marked  letters  used  in  the  schoolbooks. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  growth  of  a  word. 

The  etymologies  are  full,  and  the  different  mean¬ 
ings  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  development. 

It  is  easy  to  learn  what  a  word  means. 

The  definitions  are  clear,  explicit,  and  full,  and 
each  is  contained  in  a  separate  paragraph. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers, 

|  Springfield,  Mass,,  U.S.A. 


/ ALL  SIZES<  ALL  CAPAC,T|ESi 

/  \  ^rotQ  10  t°  600  bushels  per  hour.  For 

/  V  Steam,  Horse  and  Hand  Power.  We 

•rr  1  also  build  Horse  Powers,  all  sizes,  and 

-  -- -  - ”  make  up  complete  sets,  Shelters  and 
•  '  ""  Powers,  of  any  desired  capacity.  Our 

machines  are  the  best.  Prices  right.  Catalogues  Free. 

SANDWICH  MANUFACTURES  COMPANY,  119  Main  St.,  SANDWICH,  ILL. 


MAKING  A  DOLLAR  DUCK. 

A  FEEK-INTO  THE  PEKIN  BUSINESS. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

A  Locality  Where  Ducks  and  Boarders  Thrive. 

From  an  agricultural  standpoint,  the  country  around 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  is  about  as  unpromising  as  one 
would  care  to  see.  It  is  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
famous  Delaware  Water  Gap,  where  that  rirer,  a 
small  stream  on  ordinary  occasions,  breaks  through 
the  Blue  Mountains,  a  range  of  the  great  Alleghany 
system.  The  towering  mountains,  the  rock-ribbed 
chasms,  the  almost  vertical  walls  of  rock,  bear  mute 
witness  to  the  great  convulsion  of  Nature  which  some 
time  formed  these  rocky  barriers  and  hollowed  out 
the  valleys  between.  In  natural  scenery,  this  whole 
country  is  worthy  the  attention  it  receives  from  tour¬ 
ists  and  travelers.  But  the  most  profitable  crop  are 
the  summer  boarders  scattered  in  every  available 
lodging  place,  and  waxing  fat  on  the  ozone  of  this 
elevated  region. 

Hidden  away  in  a  sheltered  nook  a  mile  or  two  back 
from  Strouds¬ 
burg,  is  the 
duck  ranch  of 
Wm.  H.  Trus- 
low  &  Co.  In  a 
place  difficult 
of  accesses  con¬ 
ducted  one  of 
the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  duck  es¬ 
tablishments  in 
the  country.  In 
some  respects, 
its  location  and 
surroun  dings 
are  unfavorable 
apparently,  but 
on  the  whole, 
the  location  is 
a  good  one.  The 
climate  here  is 
cold  in  winter, 
sometimes 
dropping  to  25 
degrees  below 
zero ;  the  warm 
season  is  much 
shorter  than 
on  Long  Island, 
and  spring 
opens  much 
later.  This  pre¬ 
cludes  the  securing  of  eggs  so  early  in  spring,  and 
the  first  hatches  are,  therefore,  later  ;  but  as  prices 
obtained  are  uniformly  good,  this  is  not  so  much  of  a 
disadvantage  as  might  at  first  appear.  The  advant¬ 
ages  are  cheap  land,  abundance  of  pure  spring  water, 
two  competing  railroads  and  express  companies,  in¬ 
suring  cheap  transportation  and  coal,  nearby  mills 
which  furnish  feed  at  reasonable  rates,  and  an  unex¬ 
ceptionable  climate. 

The  Farm  and  Buildings. 

The  farm  contains  about  a  dozen  acres,  and  lies  on 
two  levels.  On  the  upper  level,  which  is  a  gentle 
slope  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  are  the  dwelling, 
barn,  incubator  and  brooder  houses.  On  the  lower 
level,  are  the  yards  and  houses  in  which  the  breeders 
are  kept,  the  ponds  to  which  the  young  ducks  are 
transferred  after  the  feathers  begin  to  grow,  the  kill¬ 
ing  and  picking  houses,  etc.  A  larger  part  of  this 
level  is  shown  at  Fig.  212,  which  is  reproduced  from 
a  photograph  taken  from  the  railroad  embankment 
which  forms  the  back  boundary.  The  view  is  toward 
the  dwelling  and  other  buildings  on  the  higher  level, 


but  these  are  all  hidden  by  the  trees  growing  along 
the  lower  edge  of  the  declivity.  The  building  far¬ 
thest  back  at  the  extreme  left,  is  the  feed,  killing 
and  picking  house,  the  small  extension  on  the  rear 
being  the  ice  house  where  the  ice  is  kept  for  packing 
the  ducks  when  they  are  sent  to  maidcet.  But  little 
ice  is  stored,  as  it  can  be  purchased  very  cheaply  as 
needed.  The  left  end  of  the  building  is  the  feed  room. 
The  platform  which  terminates  in  the  front  of  the 
picture,  is  a  railroad  track  over  which  the  feed  car  is 
run,  and  the  other  end  of  this  track  is  under  the 
feed  room.  The  feed  for  these  thousands  of  ducks 
is  put  into  this  car,  one  man  pushes  it  slowly  along 
the  track  over  the  different  yards,  while  the  other 
shovels  the  feed  into  the  flat  troughs,  some  of  which 
are  shown  on  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  railroad. 
These  ponds  are  fed  by  springs  in  a  ravine  extending 
back  in  the  rear  of  the  killing  house. 

The  building  in  front  and  to  the  right  of  the  latter, 
is  one  in  which  breeders  are  kept.  Each  side  was 
built  lower,  as  shown,  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
warmer.  Mr.  Truslow,  however,  says  that  he  thinks 


no  advantage  was  gained  in  this  respect,  and  as  the 
same  amount  of  timber,  and  a  greater  amount  of  labor 
were  required  to  build  in  this  way,  he  would  not  fol¬ 
low  this  plan  again.  The  windows  shown  are  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  they  may  be  opened  for  ventilation  when 
needed  ;  they  are  closed  in  cold  weather.  The  house 
is  double  boarded,  with  tarred  paper  between.  The 
floor  is  covered  with  turners’  shavings,  and  these  are 
used  in  large  quantities  in  all  the  houses.  Mr.  Trus¬ 
low  says  that  they  are  the  most  satisfactory  and 
cleanly  of  anything  he  has  tried  for  litter.  The  ducks 
are  fastened  in  these  houses  at  night,  and  lay  very 
early  in  the  morning,  before  they  are  let  out.  Seldom 
are  any  eggs  found  outside.  They  seem  inclined  to 
lay  in  nests,  though  some  scatter  their  eggs  indis¬ 
criminately.  About  500  or  600  breeders  are  kept  on 
the  place,  as  many  more  being  kept  by  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  from  whom  the  eggs  are  received,  besides 
which  some  eggs  are  purchased.  The  breed  is  our  old 
friend,  the  Pekin.  An  occasional  duck  of  some  other 
breed  is  seen  from  the  purchased  eggs. 

On  the  left  of  the  railroad  track,  will  be  seen  picket 
fences  separating -the  differentjyards.  On  the  oppos¬ 


ite  side,  are  noticed  rows  of  stakes  ;  but  there  are 
fences  here  also — of  wire  netting.  The  picket  fence 
is  the  Styron  wire  and  picket,  one  of  the  makes  of 
fence  now  becoming  so  common.  Mr.  Truslow  says 
that  he  will  use  no  more  of  the  wire  netting.  It  rusts 
out  rapidly  under  water,  where  it  must  be  placed  to 
stop  the  ducks.  He  says,  also,  that  the  ducks  soon 
learn  to  climb  over  this,  but  will  not  climb  over  the 
picket  fence.  The  latter  is  more  expensive. 

At  intervals  along  the  left  of  the  railroad  track,  may 
be  noticed  tall  stakes.  On  each  of  these  is  hung  at 
night,  a  lantern,  to  light  the  yards  and  keep  the 
ducks  quiet.  Mr.  Truslow  says  that  ducks,  especially 
the  Pekins,  are  very  easily  alarmed  in  the  dark, 
and  that  so  little  a  thing  as  a  bat  flying  over  them, 
will  stampede  them,  and  that  many  are  liable  to  be 
trodden  down  and  killed.  But  with  a  light,  all  is 
different. 

To  the  tree  just  at  the  curve  of  the  track,  is  fastened 
a  watchman’s  clock,  and  here  the  watchman  who 
patrols  the  yards  at  night,  must  press  the  button  as 
he  passes,  thus" registering  the  fact  that  he  is  awake 

and  doing  his 
duty.  The 
watchman  was 
secured  after 
a  lot  of  ducks 
were  stolen. 
Besides  patrol¬ 
ling  the  yards,' 
he  prepares  the 
feed  for  the 
morning  meal, 
and  inspects  the 
incubators 
a  couple  of 
times  during 
the  night.  His 
presence  gives 
a  feeling  of 
security  not 
possible  were 
the  yards  left 
unguarded  dur¬ 
ing  the  night. 
The  rails  on 
this  track  once 
did  duty  on  a 
street  railroad, 
but  having 
served  their 
turn,  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  the 
price  of  old 
iron.  In  the  pond,  are  a  considerable  number  of 
carp,  while  below  the  spring  is  a  box  in  which  trout 
are  hatched,  and  lower  down  a  small  trout  pond.  A 
light  canoe  facilitates  getting  about  on  the  pond  to 
catch  ducks  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  water  supply  for  the  buildings  on  the  higher 
level  is  obtained  from  unfailing  springs  in  the  ravine 
before  mentioned.  Better  and  purer  water  cannot  be 
found.  It  is  forced  up  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  ram 
which  does  its  work  unceasingly,  and  seldom  needs 
any  attention.  When  an  extra  amount  of  water  is 
needed,  another  ram  is  started,  and  there  is  never  any 
lack  of  an  abundant  supply  for  all  needs. 

Ducks  and  Ducks  Only  Here. 

This  is  primarily  a  duck  farm.  The  reason  is  that, 
besides  being  well  adapted  to  ducks,  there  is  more 
profit  in  them  than  in  chickens.  Almost  no  hens  are 
kept,  although  the  addition  of  some  purebred  fowls 
has  been  contemplated.  Some  broilers  are  raised,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  incubators  and  brooders 
filled  when  not  needed  for  ducks.  As  stated  before, 
the  breed  .used  is  the  Pekin.  This  breed  is  found 
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almost  exclusively  on  all  the  great  duck  farms.  Its 
large  size,  rapid  growth,  plump,  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  when  dressed,  and  the  excellent  quality  of  its 
flesh,  render  it  very  desirable  as  a  market  duck. 
Although  the  main  object  is  the  production  of  young 
ducks  which  are  marketed  when  about  10  weeks  old, 
some  birds  are  sold  for  breeding  purposes,  as  well  as 
eggs  for  hatching.  Many  orders  for  the  latter  are 
refused,  as  it  pays  better  to  hatch  and  sell  the  ducks, 
and  eggs  are  not  usually  sold  except  when  the  incu¬ 
bators  are  full.  About  12,000  ducks  were  hatched 
last  year,  and  16,500  sold.  The  others  are  purchased, 
fed  for  a  time,  and  then  put  on  the  market.  At  Fig. 
213  is  shown  the  trademark  that  is  put  on  the  web 
foot  of  every  duck  that  goes  to  market  from  this 
farm.  An  orange-colored  tag  represents  the  ducks 
that  are  produced  here,  and  a  red  tag  those  which 
are  purchased  and  fattened  and  fitted  for  market  here. 

How  the  Eggs  Are  Hatched. 

The  incubator  room — or  rooms,  for  it  has  had  addi¬ 
tions  to  meet  increased  requirements— contains  about 
30  incubators,  mostly  of  the  Prairie  State,  special  288- 
egg  duck  machines,  such  as  are  used  on  most  of  the 
poultry  farms  on  Long  Island.  Mr.  Truslow  has  two 
or  three  machines  which  he  made  himself  in  his  earlier 
experience,  but  he  says  that  they  cost  him  more  than 
those  he  purchased,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  not  so 
satisfactory.  lie  has  an  incubator  on  trial,  which  is 
built  on  a  principle  entirely  different  from  any  here¬ 
tofore  embodied  in  incubator  manufacture.  It  is  the 
first  machine  made,  of  the  kind,  and  its  success  in 
practical  work  is  to  be  learned. 

The  incubators  are  in  charge  of  a  woman,  Miss 
Meixell,  an  innovation,  so  far  as  any  of  the  large  duck 
farms  I  have  visited,  are  con¬ 
cerned.  She  has  had  charge  here 
since  early  spring,  doing  all  the 
work  of  filling  the  incubators, 
testing  and  turning  the  eggs, 
filling  the  lamps,  etc.,  and  is 
doing  the  work  well.  This  seems 
like  a  promising  field  for  woman. 
She  has  qualities  which  render 
her  just  suited  for  the  neat, 
careful,  accurate,  painstaking  work  required  in  this 
business.  Most  of  the  work  is  light,  and  for  one  in¬ 
terested,  it  is  a  fascinating  employment — it's  far  more 
satisfactory  than  domestic  service  or  school  teaching, 
and  more  remunerative  than  shop  or  factory  work. 

The  incubators  are  run  as  near  to  103  degrees  as 
possible.  Eggs  are  turned  twice  daily.  To  render 
this  work  lighter  for  the  attendant,  Mr.  Truslow  has 
devised  an  arrangement  for  turning  the  trays.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  an  empty  tray  is  placed  over  a  full  one,  the 
two  are  clasped  tightly  in  the  hands,  and  reversed. 

It  requires  some  strength  and  practice,  and  not  a 
little  skill  to  do  this,  and  a  bungler  might  drop  the 
whole  thing.  In  Mr.  Truslow’s  device,  the  two  trays 
are  clamped  together  in  a  frame,  and  by  a  turn  of  a 
crank,  are  turned  quickly,  safely  and  easily.  Another 
little  device,  simple  but  serviceable,  is  a  common 
small  machine  oil  can,  with  a  piece  of  candle  wick 
drawn  up  through  the  top  ;  filled  with  kerosene  oil, 
this  is  lighted  and  used  to  light  the  lamps,  lanterns, 
etc.  It  not  only  saves  matches,  but  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  time.  Such  little  labor  and  time-saving  de¬ 
vices  count  for  a  great  deal  in  an  extensive  business, 
and  are  worth  considering  in  any  business. 

The  thermometers  used  in  the  incubators  are  called 
hoptoads  by  the  men.  They  are  so  hung  in  wire 
frames  which  fit  over  the  eggs,  that  the  bulbs  rest 
directly  on  the  eggs,  thus  showing  exactly  their 
temperature.  F  H  v 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  ROOF  FOR  A  HAYSTACK. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  build  stacks  of  either  hay 
or  grain,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  make  them 
larger  than  is  practicable  in  the  ordinary,  round  form. 
To  do  this,  they  are  often  built  in  an  elongated  shape, 
with  straight  sides,  the  tops  carried  up  to  a  ridge  in¬ 
stead  of  to  a  peak,  and  hence,  from  their  form,  called 
“  barn-stacks.”  Frequently  from  20  to  30  tons  are 
thus  stored  in  one  mass.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  tons 
stored,  there  is  less  surface  exposed  to  the  elements 
than  would  be  the  case  were  the  same  amount  built 
into  several  round  stacks. 

There  is,  however,  always  difficulty  in  making  the 
straight  sides  of  such  a  stack,  where  it  slopes  to  the 
ridge,  so  perfect  that  it  will  completely  protect  the 
contents  during  a  prolonged  rain  storm,  such  as  fre¬ 
quently  comes  in  the  early  fall.  In  the  conical  form 
of  the  top  of  round  stacks  there  seems  to  be  no  such 
difficulty  ;  but  for  some  reason,  perhaps  because  the 
larger  body  is  not  likely  to  be  so  evenly  trampled  in 
building,  the  straight  roof  of  the  barn  stack  is  quite 
likely  to  form  hollows  in  settling.  With  the  first 
Shower  these  become  damp  and  still  deeper,  until 


finally,  a  small  leak  lets  a  trickling  stream  of  water 
into  the  interior. 

To  guard  against  this,  various  ways  of  securing  the 
top  have  been  tried.  Thatching  answers  the  purpose 
fairly  well,  but  in  order  to  do  a  good  job,  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  use  rye  straw,  which  is  worth  as  much  here 
as  the  best  hay  ;  and,  besides,  few  men  can  be  found 
now  who  will  do  such  a  piece  of  work  without  spend¬ 
ing  too  much  time  on  it.  A  better  way  is  to  roof  it 
with  boards  ;  but  here  again  is  met  the  necessity  of 
fastening  them  together  by  some  device  in  such  a 
way  that  they  can  be  readily  removed  and  stored  for 
use  again.  Some  fasten  them  together  with  small 
nails  that  may  be  drawn;  but  this  practice  is  almost 
sure  to  result  in  the  injury  and  final  destruction  of 
the  boards.  Another  way  is,  after  the  boards  are 
carefully  placed  in  position,  to  run  two  or  three  wires 
over  the  top,  and  fasten  them  with  staples  to  each 
board.  This  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  nails, 
though,  perhaps,  in  a  less  degree.  A  better  manner 
is  to  fasten  them  with  hooks  and  eyes.  These,  made 
of  wii*e  and  attached  to  shanks  that  screw  directly 
into  the  wood,  may  now  be  purchased  very  cheap, 
by  the  dozen,  at  any  hardware  store.  Use  good  pine 
boards,  16  feet  in  length.  A  cleat  of  the  same  thick¬ 
ness  should  be  securely  nailed,  with  long  wire  nails, 
directly  against  each  end  of  the  boards  to  secure 
them  against  checking  and  warping.  The  ridge  is 
made  by  securely  nailing  together  two  boards.  On 
the  lower  edge  of  each  of  them  fasten  two  of  the 
hooks  ;  when  they  are  placed  in  position  on  top  of  the 
stack,  thrust  the  next  boards  under  the  edges  of 
these  so  that  they  shall  lap  one  inch,  and  insert  the 
eye,  which  is  a  small  ring  with  a  screw  shank,  at  the 
right  distance  from  the  hook.  When  all  the  boards 
are  thus  fastened  in  place  by  being  hooked  together, 
they  form  a  storm-proof  stack  roof  ;  but  one  which  is 
flexible  on  its  fastenings,  so  that  it  will  lie  close  to 
the  hay  or  grain,  and  wind  cannot  get  under  it  to 
lift  it  off.  Its  great  superiority  consists  in  the  ease 


with  which  it  may  be  unhooked  and  taken  down,  one 
board  at  a  time,  and  stored  for  use  year  after  year. 

Fig.  214  represents  a  barn  stack  roofed  in  this  way. 
Where  large  amounts  are  stored,  two,  and  sometimes 
several,  lengths  of  roofing  are  used.  In  this  case, 
only  one  length  is  taken  off  at  a  time  as  the  stack  is 
removed  or  tln*ashed.  It  can  be  cut  down  in  sections 
with  a  hay  knife,  and  thus  only  a  small  portion  at  a 
time  is  exposed  to  the  chances  of  bad  weather. 

Bristol  Co.,  Mass.  chaki.ks  k.  dknton. 


WHOLESALE  SEED-POTATO  GROWING. 

THE  economies  of  i.akge  production. 

A  Big  Enterprise  in  Western  New  York. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Part  II. 

The  most  interesting  field  on  all  the  Dibble  farms, 
is  a  12-acre  patch  of  sandy  loam  soil  which  is  used 
for  a  trial  ground,  and  for  growing  new  varieties  that 
have  proved  more  than  usually  valuable.  On  one  acre 
of  the  field,  are  159  new  and  old  varieties  planted  side 
by  side  under  exactly  the  same  conditions.  There  are, 
at  least,  50  hills  of  each  sort.  To  make  a  test,  25  hills 
of  each  will  be  carefully  dug  and  weighed,  with 
records  as  to  the  proportion  of  large  tubers,  amount 
of  scab,  shape,  vigor  of  vine,  etc.  Standard  early  and 
late  varieties  are  planted  with  the  newer  sorts  forcorn- 
parison.  The  other  11  acres  are  planted  to  18  new  varie¬ 
ties  that  proved  the  best  of  207  tested  last  year.  That  is 
a  fair  proportion  of  really  good  varieties  out  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  that  are  sent  for  trial.  Several  of  these  new 
varieties  are  remarkably  promising.  Enough  of  them 
have  been  dug  to  indicate  fairly  what  the  yield  will 
be.  The  varieties  run  from  300  to  600  bushels  per  acre. 

I  am  sure  that,  at  least,  5,000  bushels  of  potatoes  will 
be  dug  from  that  field,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
another  12-acre  field  in  the  country  that  will  equal  it. 

In  looking  over  these  thrifty  fields  where  old  varie¬ 
ties  grow  with  the  vigor  of  new  ones,  we  are  led  to 
ask  why  and  how  the  older  varieties  weaken  or  run 
out. 

“  How  long  should  a  variety  last,  and  what  is  the 
chief  reason  for  their  running  out  ?”  was  asked  of  Mr 
Dibble. 

In  answer  to  that,  he  said,  “I  ^vill  give  you  an  illus¬ 


tration  ;  We  have  a  strain  of  White  Star  potatoes 
that  have  been  grown  by  one  grower  for  12  years,  and 
they  have  proved  equally  as  productive,  and  of  as 
good  form  and  shape  for  the  past  three  years,  as  they 
did  for  the  first  nine.  Each  season  he  has  selected 
the  very  best  potatoes,  has  planted  them  on  good 
land,  well  fertilized,  and  given  them  the  best  of  cul¬ 
ture.  They  have  averaged  for  the  entire  period,  over 
200  bushels  per  acre,  and  we  have  hopes  this  year, 
that  they  will  give  us  250  bushels  per  acre.  At  least, 
at  this  time  they  seem  to  bear  out  that  promise. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  ordinary  potatoes  can 
be  kept  up,  or  are  kept  up  for  a  dozen  years,  as  far 
too  many  people  plant  small  and  inferior  tubers.  We 
select  the  best  tubers  for  our  own  planting,  and  never 
use  any  stock  that  is  blighted  or  scabby,  and  thus 
keep  up  the  strains  and  keep  them  vigorous.” 

“  Do  you  not  think  that  many  promising  new  varie¬ 
ties  are  hurt  by  the  practice  of  sending  out  all  the 
small  and  scabby  tubers  for  seed  ?” 

“  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  use  of  such  seed 
will  certainly  weaken  the  strain.  I  know  that  when 
a  new  variety  of  potato  is  first  offered,  at  a  high 
price,  there  will  be  a  good  demand  for  it.  Should  the 
season  have  been  a  poor  one,  and  the  firm  have  a 
large  stock  on  hand  to  sell,  rather  than  send  back  the 
money  to  customers,  they  are  very  likely  to  fill  the 
orders  with  what  stock  they  have  on  hand.  This  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  sure  to  injure  the  variety  in  the  end.” 

“  What  variety  do  you  consider  best  adapted  to  drill 
culture  ?” 

“The  Peerless  Jr.,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Car¬ 
man  No.  1,  Carman  No.  3,  Victor  Rose,  Lightning 
Express,  Clay  Rose,  Maggie  Murphy  and  Champion, 
are  well  adapted  for  culture  in  drills,  as  they  are  all 
large  potatoes  and  have  a  tendency  to  large  tubers,  so 
that  by  planting  in  drills,  we  get  a  little  finer  stock 
and  more  of  them  in  a  hill.  One  man  said  of  the  R. 
N.-Y.  No.  2,  that  it  grew  so  large  that  he  cut  it  in  two, 
and  used  the  cavity  for  a  dog  kennel.  But  by  cutting 
the  seed  finer,  and  planting  closely  in  drills,  this  big 
size  might  have  been  prevented.  This  variety  really 
never  forms  any  very  small  tubers,  so  that,  in  drill 
culture,  about  all  are  marketable.” 

“  What  varieties  seem  to  do  better  in  hills  ?” 

“  The  Freeman  and  Irish  Daisy  should  both  be 
planted  in  hills,  and  the  seed  cut  down  to  one-eye 
pieces.  These  two  varieties  set  heavier  than  any 
other  kinds  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  seed  should  be  limited,  in  order  that  the  soil 
will  have  sufficient  strength  to  mature  to  merchant¬ 
able  size  all  of  the  tubers  in  a  hill.  If  the  land  is  ex¬ 
traordinarily  rich,  either  of  these  kinds  might  possibly 
be  cut  to  two  eyes,  and  it  would  be  safe,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  say  that  they  will  run  from  15  to  20 
merchantable  potatoes  to  a  hill.  The  (treat  Divide  is 
a  good  potato — the  quality  is  good,  and  it  has  proved 
a  good  yielder  with  us.  It  shows  no  sign  of  scab 
whatsoever.  I  would  advise  that  it  be  planted  in 
hills,  and  cultivated  so  that  the  long  tubers  will  have 
a  chance  fully  to  mature.” 

“  What  varieties  seem  most  liable  to  scab  ?  ” 

14  The  varieties  on  our  list  that  seem  to  need  soak¬ 
ing  in  corrosive  sublimate  solution  to  prevent  scab, 
are  Freeman,  Early  Ohio,  Ohio  Jr.,  World’s  Fair, 
Carman  No.  1,  Irish  Daisy,  Henderson's  Late  Puritan, 
and  Nonesuch,  when  grown  on  certain  soils.  Carman 
No.  1,  on  some  soils,  has  shown  a  tendency  to  scab  ; 
but  we  would  not  throw  it  out  on  this  account,  as  it 
is  certainly  an  enormous  yielder  of  choice  potatoes, 
and  on  the  larger  part  of  our  soil,  it  is  all  right  as  far 
as  scab  is  concerned.  Of  the  three  R.  N.-Y.  seedlings, 

I  think  that  Carman  No.  3  is  the  most  desirable.  It 
grows  much  like  No.  2,  but  is  later,  a  heavier  yielder, 
and  the  tubers  on  the  whole,  are  of  better  shape.” 

44  What  as  to  quality  ?  ” 

“The  Freeman,  Peerless  Jr.,  Early  Ohio,  Early 
Puritan,  World’s  Fair,  Early  Harvest,  Early  Norther, 
Bui  pee  s  Extra  Early,  Brownell’s  Winner,  Money 
Maker  and  Great  Divide,  are  first-class  for  eating. 
Of  the  other  varieties,  some  are  equally  as  heavy 
yielders,  if  not  heavier,  but  their  eating  quality  is  not 
so  good.” 

“  Dow  do  varieties  rank  as  to  time  of  ripening,  with 
you  ” 

‘•The  Peerless  Jr.,  Freeman,  Early  White  Prize, 
Early  Six  Weeks,  Polaris.  Early  Ohio,  Early  Puritan, 
Ohio  Jr.,  New  Queen,  World’s  Fair,  Early  Sunrise, 
Crown  Jewel,  Early  Harvest,  Early  Maine,  Early 
Norther,  Burpee  s  Extra  Early,  and  Summit,  may  be 
claimed  as  early  potatoes,  although  the  Peerless  Jr. 
has  proved  to  be  intermediate  in  ripening  this  year, 
as  has  Carman  No.  1.  We  might  list  these  two  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  lines  of  intermediate  or  second  early  with 
the  Victor  Rose,  Lightning  Express,  Brownell’s  Win¬ 
ner,  Rochester  Rose,  Reeve’s  Rose  and  Everett. 
Among  the  late  potatoes  that  we  would  advise  for  a 
general  crop,  would  be  the  Money  Maker,  Great 
Divide,  Irish  Daisy,  Carman  No.  3,  Clay  Rose,  Rural 
New-Yorker  No,  2,  Maggie  Murphy,  American  Won- 
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der,  Late  Puritan,  Monroe  Seedling  and  White  Star. 

“  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  manner  of  cutting 
the  seed  ?  ” 

“  The  Peerless  Jr.  should  be  cut  to  two-eye  pieces  ; 
the  Freeman  to  one  eye  ;  Early  White  Prize,  Early 
Six  Weeks,  Polaris,  Early  Ohio,  Early  Puritan,  Ohio 
Jr..  New  Queen,  Crown  Jewel,  Early  Sunrise,  Early 
Harvest,  Early  Maine,  Carman  No.  1,  Early  Norther, 
Early  Rose.  Ilurpee’s  Extra  Early,  and  Summit  to  two 
eyes;  World’s  Fair  to  one  eye;  Victor  Rose,  Light¬ 
ning  Express,  Brownell's  Winner,  I’rizetaker,  Gov. 
Rusk,  Reeve’s  Rose,  Houlton  Rose,  Rural  Blush,  Money 
Maker,  Great  Divide,  Carman  No.  3,  Clay  Rose,  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2,  Maggie  Murphy,  American  Wonder, 
Late  Puritan,  Monroe  Seedling  and  White  Star  to  two 
eyes  to  a  piece,  and  the  Irish  Daisy  to  but  one 
eye.”  _  h.  w.  c. 

THE  PESTS  OF  THE  HENHOUSE. 

INSECTS  THAT  EAT  TRIED  CHICKEN. 

If  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  pive  us  the  life  history  of  hen  lice  (mites) 
we  can  fight  them  more  intelligently.  Do  they  propagate  on  the 
hens,  or  on  the  perches  ?  How  long  does  it  take  the  eggs  to 
hatch,  etc.  ?  o.  w.  mapes. 

The  Work  of  the  Hen  Louse. 

At  least  10  different  kinds  of  minute  animals  are 
known  to  occur  upon  the  skin  of  hens,  either  to  suck 
their  blood  or  to  feed  upon  the  scurf  of  the  skin,  or 
on  the  feathers.  These  animals  are  members  of  quite 
widely  different  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Seven 
of  them  are  wingless  insects  belonging  to  the  order 
Mallophaga — the  Bird  lice.  The  other  three  are  not 
true  insects,  but  are  mites  which  belong  to  the 
same  class  of  animals  as  the  spiders.  The  Hen 
lice  have  biting  mouth-parts  with  which  they 
feed  upon  the  feathers  and  scurf  from  the  skin 
of  their  host.  The  mites  have  long,  sharp  mouth- 
parts  with  which  they  pierce  the  skin  and  suck 
out  the  blood. 

Usually  only  one  of  the  seven  hen  lice  is  at  all 
common.  This  is  the  slender,  light  straw-yellow 
colored  creature,  scarcely  one-twenty-fourth  of 
an  inch  long,  that  runs  with  such  celerity  among 
the  feathers,  and  often  out  upon  one’s  hand  when 
a  fowl  is  picked  up  and  closely  examined.  One 
of  these  lice  is  shown  magnified  20  times  at 
Fig.  215.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Menopon 
pallidum,  and  probably  causes  more  annoyance 
to  poultry  than  all  of  the  other  six  species  com¬ 
bined.  An  illustration  of  it  was  published  as 
early  as  1080,  and  it  has  been  described  and  dis¬ 
cussed  hundreds  of  times  since  in  both  scientific 
and  popular  literature  ;  yet  absolutely  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  recorded  of  its  life  history. 

We  know  nothing  about  the  eggs  or  its  periods 
of  breeding.  Apparently  its  whole  life  is  passed 
on  the  body  of  the  host,  and  unlike  the  mites,  it 
remains  on  the  fowls  all  the  time,  both  day  and 
night;  it  passes  readily  to,  and  breeds  upon,  other 
birds  also,  and  may  sometimes  temporarily  bother 
horses  in  stalls  near  henhouses.  It  feeds  only 
on  the  scales  of  the  skin  and  the  feathers,  and, 
probably,  most  of  the  resulting  injury  to  the 
fowls  is  caused  by  the  constant  irritation  which 
worries  them.  The  eggs  of  some  of  the  Bird 
lice  are  glued  to  the  feathers,  and  open  with  a 
curious  circular  lid  or  cap  at  the  free  end  ;  prob¬ 
ably  the  eggs  of  the  hen  louse  are  laid  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  manner,  and  will  prove  equally  interesting 
objects.  It  would  seem  an  easy  matter  to  inclose 
a  lot  of  the  lice  in  a  small  vial  with  a  feather, 
and  thus  get  them  to  lay  their  eggs,  and,  pos¬ 
sibly,  watch  their  future  development.  One  would 
need  a  microscope  and  be  endowed  with  much  pa¬ 
tience,  but  one  would  be  constantly  treading  paths 
yet  untrod  in  this  great  world  of  science,  and  what  is 
more  interesting  than  to  see  and  describe  (by  a  picture 
if  possible)  something  that  no  one  ever  saw  before? 
Will  not  some  one  interested  in  Nature’s  smaller 
creatures,  adopt  this  long-neglected  hen  louse  for  a 
time,  and  give  us  an  account  of  the  many  interesting 
things  that  careful,  constant  observation  of  its  habits 
cannot  fail  to  bring  forth?  It  is  surmised  that  the 
young  lice  look  very  much  like  their  parents.  Do  they? 
And  a  dozen  other  interesting  questions  might  be  asked 

The  Mighty  Red  Hen  Mite. 

One  of  the  three  mites  found  on  hens,  produces  the 
scabby  feet  and  legs,  but  the  one  universally  recog¬ 
nized  by  all  poultrymen  as  the  mite  of  hens,  is  the 
little  red  creature  scarcely  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  that  inhabits  every  nook,  cranny,  angular 
place,  and  crevice  of  the  hennery.  The  well-known 
Red  spider  that  works  on  house  plants,  is  a  near  rela¬ 
tive  of  this  chicken  mite.  One  of  the  adult  chicken 
mites  is  shown,  magnified  75  times,  in  Fig.  215  ;  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  have  eight  legs,  while  true  insects 
have  but  six.  Their  mouth  parts  are  adapted  for 
piercing  the  skin  and  sucking  the  blood  ;  it  is  princi¬ 
pally  the  blood  drawn  from  the  hen  that  gives  the 
red  color  to  the  mites.  When  starved  or  not  gorged 


with  blood,  the  mites  are  of  a  light  brownish  color  ; 
they  are  not  easily  starved,  but  can  live  for  days  and 
even  for  months,  without  a  host  capable  of  satisfying 
their  sanguinary  appetites. 

More  seems  to  have  been  recorded  of  the  habits  and 
history  of  this  mite  than  of  the  louse.  The  mite 
seems  to  have  been  first  described  in  1686  by  the  same 
one  who  first  figured  the  chicken  louse.  The  latest 
works  on  parasitic  animals  call  the  mite  Dermanyssus 
gallime  ;  it  is  often  discussed  as  D.  avium.  By  some, 
it  is  aptly  termed  the  “  bed-bug”  of  the  hen,  because 
of  habits  similar  to  those  of  that  oftentimes  too 
familiar  visitor  of  man.  That  is,  the  chicken  mite 
almost  invariably  attacks  its  host  only  at  night ;  a 
few  sometimes  may  be  seen  on  the  fowls  during  the 
day.  The  mites  are  very  active  little  creatui’es,  and 
easily  find  their  way  on  to  the  hens  at  night,  and 
where  they  are  at  all  numerous,  they  must  be  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  wakefulness  to  the  fowls,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  injurious  effects  from  the  constant 
drain  on  the  blood  from  so  many  little  pumps  at  work 
pricking  and  sucking;  this  injury  must  result  seri¬ 
ously  in  the  case  of  very  young  fowls.  The  mites  are 
said  to  be  very  prolific.  Their  minute,  elliptical, 
colorless  eggs  are  to  be  found  in  masses  or  scattered 
about  their  retreats  in  the  cracks  and  angles  where 
they  spend  the  day,  possibly  in  sleeping  off  the  effects 
of  the  preceding  night’s  debauch  on  the  blood  of 
their  innocent  victims. 

One  of  the  eggs  is  shown,  enlarged  75  times,  at  Fig. 
215  ;  one  would  need  a  lens  to  discern  them.  No  one 
seems  to  have  observed  how  soon  the  eggs  hatch,  how 


long  the  mites  are  in  attaining  maturity,  or  how 
many  generations  there  might  be  during  a  year.  As 
they  so  quickly  overrun  a  henhouse,  there  are  doubt¬ 
less  many  generations  each  year,  possibly  as  many  as 
among  the  plant-lice  which  often  produce  two  or 
three  broods  in  a  month.  Curiously  the  young  mites 
which  hatch  from  the  eggs,  are  not  eight-legged  like 
their  parents,  but,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  215  (magnified 
75  times),  they  have  but  six  legs  ;  the  fourth  pair  of 
legs  appearing  after  the  later  moultings  of  the  skin. 
The  young  are  colorless,  but  become  of  a  red  or 
brownish  color  after  satisfying  their  appetites  with 
blood.  They  have  the  same  nocturnal  habits  as  their 
parents.  This  constant  habit  of  secreting  themselves 
by  day  and  working  only  at  night,  in  true  “bed-bug” 
style,  at  once  suggests  the  necessity  of  extreme  care 
to  avoid  all  cracks,  crevices,  and  sheltering  places  of 
every  sort  in  a  hennery,  so  the  pests  can  find  no  suit¬ 
able  retreats  ;  at  least,  keep  the  perches  smooth,  or 
even  greased  or  oiled,  or,  better  yet,  as  some  poultry- 
men  do,  devise  some  way  by  which  the  ends  of  the 
perches  rest  in  something  kept  saturated  with  carbolic 
acid,  kerosene  oil,  or  any  material  that  will  prevent 
the  mites  from  crossing  it  and  getting  into  the  perches. 
Probably  some  would  then  drop  from  above  on  to  the 
heps,  or  get  op  them  ip  some  otherdvay  ;  but  they 


could  not  be  nearly  so  serious  a  pest  as  though  they 
were  allowed  free  access  to  rough  perches.  Of  course, 
this  method  would  in  no  way  affect  the  chicken  lice 
which  live  on  the  bodies  of  the  hens  all  the  time. 

Here,  at  the  Experiment  Station  henneries,  they 
keep  the  fowls  quite  free  from  lice  by  the  liberal  use 
of  insect  powder  or  pyrethrum,  and  they  keep  the 
mites  in  subjection  by  frequently,  perhaps  once  in 
two  or  three  months,  spraying  the  houses  thoroughly 
with  a  kerosene  emulsion,  or,  with  what  they  find 
more  practicable,  one  of  the  machines  that  throws  a 
mixture  of  kerosene  and  water.  The  Deming  Com¬ 
pany  have  a  knapsack  pump  with  this  kerosene  at¬ 
tachment,  and  the  Nixon  Company  have  one  of  the 
attachments  on  their  larger  pumps.  Both  work  satis¬ 
factorily  for  this  purpose  here  in  the  henneries. 

It  is  this  same  hen  louse  that  infests  canary  birds, 
and  dove  and  pigeon  cotes.  It  may  be  transmitted  to, 
and  will  work  upon,  man.  horses,  and  rarely  upan 
rabbits,  goats,  dogs,  cats,  and  cows.  They  do  not  find 
conditions  favorable  to  their  multiplication  on  the 
skin  of  man,  however,  and  thus  do  not  become  aecli- 
raatized  there.  Where  they  occur  on  the  animals 
mentioned,  they  are  invariably  directly  traceable  to  a 
neighboring  henhouse,  and  the  removal  of  this  en¬ 
tirely  or  to  a  much  greater  distance,  causes  them  to 
disappear  in  a  few  days.  m.  v.  sdingerdand. 

A  DISASTROUS  FRUIT  SEASON  IN  ILLINOIS. 

I  started  in  this  year,  with  good  intentions  and 
some  work.  I  sprayed  and  cultivated,  early  and  often 
for  awhile  ;  but  there  is  not  much  to  write  for 
this  locality  this  year  but  failure — due  to  the  ice 
being  too  cold  on  the  morning  of  May  14  and  to 
blight.  I  notice  that  both  these  enemies  are 
pretty  hard  to  control  in  the  field.  Yet  the  heat 
from  large  cities  does  have  an  effect  on  the  spring 
frosts,  and  grapes  were  not  so  much  injured 
for  a  short  distance  to  the  southeast  of  the  cities 
as  out  in  the  open  country.  Neither  does  cold 
move  in  an  even,  solid  wave  ;  but  it  seems  to 
settle  in  spots,  or  thread  its  way  in  channels, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  intermingling  currents  of 
air  and  the  lay  of  the  land. 

There  was  some  little  difference  in  the  behavior 
of  different  varieties  of  grapes  ;  but  practically, 
they  all  went — Worden  and  Rocklington  were 
not  quite  so  much  injured  as  Goethe  and  Per¬ 
kins.  Two  weeks  of  remarkably  hot  weather  had 
pushed  buds  and  bloom  and  fitted  most  of  the 
smaller  fruits  for  the  death  harvest. 

Pears  which  had  set  an  abundance  of  fruit 
were  swept  by  blight  during  the  two  hot  days 
preceding  the  freeze,  and  the  little  bacteria  have 
not  rested  from  multiplying  and  spreading  since. 
They  have  taken  nine-tenths  of  the  crop.  Why 
should  the  blight  appear  so  virulently  in  all  parts 
of  the  pear  orchard  on  nearly  the  same  day? 
What  are  its  periods  of  rest  and  activity  ? 
Why,  at  one  time,  should  it  appear  as  a  “  twig 
blight,”  and  at  another  time  strike  the  base, 
even,  of  the  tree  at  the  first  shot  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  it  has  several  forms  of  germs,  as  has  the 
“rot”  of  the  grape?  Blight  on  apples  did  not 
show  until  after  the  freeze.  Why  is  this,  for 
apples  and  pears  were  intermingled  in  the  or¬ 
chard  ?  But  it  finally  struck  more  than  half  of 
the  twigs  bearing  apples,  withering  more  than 
half  of  the  fruit,  a  large  portion  of  which  had 
been  killed  by  the  freeze.  Here  variety  asserted 
itself ;  late  bloomers  like  Janet,  Wythe,  etc.,  were 
not  so  much  injured  by  the  cold.  Besides,  there 
are  some  kinds  that  seem  to  have  an  inherent 
power  of  fruiting,  no  matter  what  comes,  as 
Ben  Davis,  Wealthy,  the  delicious  Early  Joe,  etc.  In 
an  orchard  of  several  hundred  varieties,  nine-tenths 
were  more  or  less  injured  by  blight.  The  knife 
may  do  for  a  few  trees,  or  where  the  disease  is  not  at 
home ;  but  it  is  nearly  useless  here  where  many 
thousands  of  twigs  must  be  cut  and  burned  daily. 

Sangamon  County,  Ill.  B.  B 


EDUCATIONAL  FEATURES  OF  A  FAIR. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  Queens  County  Agricultural 
Society  has  come  and  gone,  and  from  a  financial  point 
of  view,  has  undoubtedly  proved  a  great  success. 
The  fine  weather  was  greatly  in  its  favor,  and 
the  last  three  days  were  made  enjoyable  by  the 
showers  and  cooler  weather.  If  it  did  not  prove  of 
benefit  to  visitors,  it  was  because  they  failed  to'  avail 
themselves  of  many  good  opportunities.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  racing  was  proved  by  the  crowding  of 
the  grand  stand  the  whole  day,  where  the  people 
anxiously  watched  the  jockeying  for  positions  by  the 
hour,  and  the  excitement  was  over  ia  three  or  four 
minutes  ;  then  a  long  wait  again,  so  the  time  went  on 
for  the  whole  five  days.  If  we  have  trials  (?)  of 
speed,  why  cannot  they  be  had  on  schedule  time  ? 

The  fruits  and  flower*}  were  never  better,  ngr  in 
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greater  abundance,  although  in  apples  and  pears, 
there  was  a  decided  show  of  lack  of  keeping  quality, 
owing,  undoubtedly,  to  the  hot,  dry  weather  and 
early  maturity  of  the  later  sorts.  Quite  an  interest 
was  shown  by  many,  as  was  manifest  by  the  frequent 
questions  to  the  judges  for  information,  and  notes 
taken  by  the  inquirers,  as  to  the  most  desirable  fruits 
to  plant.  The  same  was  the  case  in  the  floral  depart¬ 
ment,  which  was  very  large  and  varied,  and  in  decora¬ 
tive  plants,  the  best  ever  shown  here. 

The  Geneva  Station  branch  made  a  very  interesting 
exhibit  of  insects,  fungi,  etc.,  that  are  troubling  the 
farmers,  and  many  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  posted  on  the  appearance  of  the 
various  diseases  and  the  remedies,  a  varied  collection 
of  which  was  shown.  Many  questions  were  answered 
by  those  in  charge.  Mr.  Stewart,  the  microscopist, 
had  many  applications  to  see  the  fungus,  spores,  etc., 
under  the  microscope,  which  was  quite  a  revelation  to 
many.  Mr.  V.  H.  Lowe,  in  charge  of  the  entomologi¬ 
cal  department,  was  kept  busy  explaining  to  many 
anxious  to  learn,  more  of  our  insect  enemies.  Mr. 
Seriene  had  charge  of  the  ammunition  and  machinery 
for  destroying  all  these  pests,  and  was  well  patron¬ 
ized,  and  had  lots  of  questions  fired  at  him.  So  you 
see  that  the  educational  part  was  not  lacking,  and  if 
a  farmer  wished  to  learn  to  care  for  and  protect  his 
crops,  he  could.  If  the  trots  were  of  more  interest, 
he  took  his  amusement  at  the  race  track.  There  was 
much  to  learn  in  the  tool  department,  where  were 
shown  all  sorts  of  labor-saving  appliances. 

The  fake  element  was  kept  properly  outside  the 
gates.  A  merry-go-round  to  amuse  the  children,  was 
the  only  thing  prominent.  If  there  were  any  illegiti¬ 
mate  games,  they  were  very  much  in  the  background; 
for  this  the  management  are  to  be  commended.  No 
liquors  of  any  kind  were  allowed,  and  not  a  person 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  did  I  see.  The  fair  of 
1895  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  useful  of  the  whole  55.  n.  H. 


SOME  CONNECTICUT  FARM  NOTES. 

I  was  recently  shown  the  following  detailed  account 
of  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  onions  : 


Manure . $50.00 

Sowing .  12.00 

Cultivation .  44.00 

Harvesting  and  marketing .  25.00 

Interest  and  taxes .  6.00 


Total  in  round  numbers . $137.00 


“  Did  you  work  on  the  job  yourself  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  IIow  much  did  you  charge  for  your  time  ?” 

“  $1.25,  the  same  that  I  paid  day  labor.” 

“  But  don’t  you  consider  your  time  worth  more  than 
that  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  do  ;  but  the  small  farmer  who  does  manual 
labor,  can  only  charge  a  crop  laborer’s  wages  for  his 
own  work,  or  else  he  will  be  unfair  to  the  crop.” 

This  is  a  disadvantage  under  which  a  man  labors 
who  is  competent  to  direct  the  labor  of  others,  but 
cannot  command  the  capital  necessary  for  larger 
enterprises.  An  excellent  plan  for  such  a  man,  when 
he  feels  the  injustice  of  his  position,  is  to  create  capi¬ 
tal  for  himself  with  that  superior  brain  of  his. 

“  Unless  you  sell  the  crop  for  $137  or  more  it  will  be 
a  dead  loss  ?” 

“  A  bookkeeper  would  say  so,  but  a  little  would  be 
gained  then.  The  job  created  a  market  for  some  team 
and  manual  labor  which  otherwise  would  have  gone 
to  waste,  and  the  field  is  much  improved  by  the 
thorough  tillage  that  onions  require.” 

lie  was  right.  Many  farmers  are  unmindful  of  the 
fixed  charges  which  they  create  in  improvements,  in 
animals,  etc.  If  we  look  closely  at  the  well  managed 
farm,  we  see  that  business  is  created  to  employ  ani¬ 
mals  and  men  in  the  slack  seasons,  and  if  we  study 
the  farm  improvements,  they  are  for  reducing  the 
running  expenses  by  increased  or  cheaper  production. 

A  friend  who  has  a  hot-air  furnace  in  his  house  in 
which  wood  is  used  as  fuel,  said  that  he  burned  from 
six  to  eight  cords  of  wood  in  it  during  the  winter. 
The  furnace  takes  in  four-foot  wood  from  the  size  of 
a  common  water  pail  down.  The  large  size  stick  is 
good  for  keeping  fire  overnight,  but  more  heat  during 
the  day  can  be  obtained  from  smaller  wood.  He 
thought  it  as  easily  tended  as  a  coal  furnace.  In 
cold  weather,  he  attended  it  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  then  after  breakfast,  just  before  dinner,  at 
nightfall  and  at  bedtime.  His  house  is  large,  and 
stands  in  a  high,  exposed  position.  Four  registers  are 
in  average  use,  two  on  the  main  floor,  and  two  in  the 
chambers,  although  about  twice  as  many  are  in  the 
house.  The  smoke  pipe  formerly  entered  the  chimney 
in  the  cellar,  but  it  made  the  cellar  too  warm  for 
vegetables,  so  he  had  it  carried  up  through  the  hall- 
ways  to  the  attic,  where  it  now  enters  the  chimney. 
This  arrangement  makes  the  cellar  cool  enough  for 
vegetables,  and  also  warms  the  halls,  so  that  the  use 
of  the  hall  register  is  unnecessary.  He  said  that,  if 


he  bought  his  fuel,  he  would  probably  use  a  coal  fur¬ 
nace  ;  but  he  had  plenty  of  wood,  and  it  was  not  ex¬ 
pensive  to  work  it  up  into  four-foot  lengths. 

E.  c.  BIROE. 


"  A  GEORGIA  PEACHr 

HOW  IT  IS  PLANTED,  PROTECTED,  PICKED  AND  PACKED. 

Part  VI. 

[EDITORIAL,  CORRESPONDENCE.! 

The  Connecticut  End  of  It. 

The  great  Georgia  orchard  we  have  been  talking 
about,  had  its  origin  in  Connecticut.  The  It.  N.-Y. 
has  told  before  now  how  Mr.  Hale  and  his  brother 
were  left  when  mere  boys,  at  the  father’s  death,  on  a 
debt-burdened  farm,  without  capital  or  experience. 
They  saw  clearly  that  success  had  only  one  latchkey 
— that  was  to  grow  some  new  crop,  and  grow  it  well. 
There  is  an  old  peach  tree  on  the  farm  that  is  over  60 
years  old.  That  old  tree  showed  these  boys  that  it 
was  possible  to  grow  good  peaches  in  Connecticut — so 
they  went  at  work  to  fill  in  the  skeleton  of  that  possi¬ 
bility  with  work  and  study.  They  did  it,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  that  great  Georgia  orchard  may  be  said  to  have 
sprouted  from  this  old  tree. 

Of  course  the  conditions  of  culture  and  sale  in  Con¬ 
necticut  are  different  from  those  at  the  South.  The 
northern  orchard  is  scattered,  while  in  Georgia  the 
peaches  grow  in  one  large  block.  Mr.  Hale  thinks 
that  the  soil  of  the  Georgia  orchard  is  the  stronger, 
while  the  northern  fields  are  more  hilly  and  stony. 
The  cost  of  growing  a  tree  to  a  profitable  age  in 
Connecticut  is  twice  as  much  as  in  the  South.  The 
fields  are  smaller,  there  are  more  stones  and  more 
hillsides  to  cultivate,  labor  is  very  much  higher,  and 
very  much  more  fertilizer  is  used.  The  advantages 
are  that  markets  are  much  nearer,  and  transportation 
is  so  quickly  and  cheaply  carried  on  that  the  peaches 
may  be  left  longer  on  the  tree,  and  thus  command  a 
higher  price  because  of  better  appearance. 

“  You  told  us  how  much  cheaper  the  Southern  labor 
is,”  I  said  ;  “but  is  there  much  saving  in  the  fertilizer 
bill  at  the  South  ?  ” 

“  Well,  you  saw  how  little  we  have  used  down  there. 
Up  here,  we  use  a  ton  or  more  per  acre  of  a  mixture 
of  bone  and  potash — three  parts  bone  and  one  of 
muriate.  In  fact,  we  don’t  mix  them,  but  apply  them 
separately.  We  have  used  more  or  less  cotton-hull 
ashes.” 

“  But  don’t  you  need  more  in  Georgia  ?” 

“Yes,  and  we  shall  use  more  hereafter.  One  reason 
why  we  used  so  little  there  is  that  we  wanted  to  test 
the  soil  and  see  what  it  needed.  After  one  crop,  we 
know  that  it  needs  more  potash  to  give  the  peaches 
more  color,  and  that  will  be  supplied.  The  cow  pea 
crop  is  a  great  help  in  the  Georgia  orchard.  We  have 
found  that  certain  varieties  of  cow  peas  will  grow 
with  us  here.” 

The  “  yellows  ”  have  given  little  trouble  in  these 
orchards.  The  oldest  orchard  is  now  16  years  old, 
and  has  given  eight  good  crops.  It  is  now  vigorous 
and  thrifty  ;  good  for  five  more  crops  at  least.  An¬ 
other  12-yeai*-old  orchard  is  still  in  splendid  health. 
The  healthy  appearance  of  the  orchard  is  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the 
skill  with  which  the  trees  have  been  trimmed  and 
thinned.  They  are  never  permitted  to  overbear. 
More  than  half  the  growing  fruit  is  pulled  off  early 
in  the  season.  Mr.  Hale  shows  an  orchard  of  22  acres 
that  was  thinned  by  seven  girls  during  haying  time, 
when  the  men  were  busy  in  the  hay  field.  If  a  good 
sized  tree  produces  500  peaches,  it  earns  its  full  salary, 
and  should  be  given  a  share  of  the  profits — payable 
in  potash  and  bone. 

The  color  of  these  Northern  peaches  is  something 
remarkable — a  dark,  rich  crimson  cheek.  “Potash 
paints  the  peach,”  is  Mr.  Hale’s  motto,  and  he  says 
that  nothing  but  an  ample  supply  of  potash  will  give 
this  rich  coloring. 

The  varieties  grown  at  the  orchard  are  Mountain 
Rose,  Early  and  Late  Crawfords,  Stump,  Oldmixon, 
Sal  way,  Elberta,  Crosbey,  Smock  and  Keyport  White. 
This  gives  a  good  succession.  In  Georgia,  but  two 
grades  are  made,  but  in  Connecticut  three  grades  are 
packed,  each  one  with  certain  colored  label — the 
largest  red,  second  size  white,  smaller  blue.  The 
culls  are  sold  without  label.  The  Hales  are  patriotic 
people  for  the  “red,  white  and  blue”  is  displayed 
everywhere. 

When  asked  to  give  the  proper  distance  apart  for 
trees,  Mr.  Hale  took  me  to  an  orchard  of  22  acres,  one- 
lialf  of  which  is  set  18  x  18  feet,  and  the  other  half 
12  x  12.  Accurate  account  has  been  kept  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  profits  of  these  two  halves,  and  with  five  crops, 
the  closer-planted  half  is  $7,000  ahead.  While  the 
other  may  gain  somewhat  now,  it  cannot  entirely 
catch  up.  It  was  this  experiment,  chiefly,  that  in¬ 
duced  Mr.  Hale  to  set  the  Georgia  orchard  13  x  13  feet. 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  spoke  of  the  effect  of  girdling  od 
an  Elberta  peach  tree.  This  tree  split  open,  and  to 
bring  it  together,  the  workmen  put  a  wire  around 


both  limbs  of  the  crotch,  and  pulled  them  up  by  twist¬ 
ing  the  wire  around  with  a  stick.  The  wire  cut 
through  the  bark  and  girdled  the  tree.  As  a  result, 
the  tree  was  filled  with  fine  great  peaches,  while  the 
other  Elbertas  were  green  and  hard — at  least  10  days 
behind  in  ripening.  It  will  probably  kill  the  tree, 
but  this  accident  suggests  an  experiment  that  Mr. 
Hale  will  try  next  year.  lie  has  an  orchard  on  leased 
land,  the  lease  of  which  expires  in  two  years.  Next 
year,  he  will  girdle  100  or  more  trees  in  various  ways, 
and  thus  see  the  effect  on  quite  a  large  scale.  The 
next  year,  if  necessary,  he  can  girdle  the  whole 
orchard  for  his  last  crop,  even  though  it  kill  every 
tree.  If  it  will  hasten  the  ripening  of  some  of  the 
earlier  varieties  by  10  days,  the  increased  price  would 
pay  for  the  trees. 

Some  of  the  white  workers  in  the  Georgia  orchard 
had  the  pluck  and  ambition  to  follow  the  business 
North,  and  are  at  work  handling  the  Connecticut 
peaches.  The  way  business  is  conducted  at  the 
North,  was  a  revelation  to  these  young  men.  “Why,” 
said  one  of  them,  “  I  can  stand  on  a  corner  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  and  see  more  people  in  half  an  hour  than  I  could 
see  all  day  in  Macon,  Ga.”  These  great,  thriving 
centers  of  population,  with  the  thousands  of  workers 
right  at  the  end  of  an  electric  wire,  may  well  seem 
wonderful  to  those  who  have  known  nothing  but  the 
market  needs  of  a  small  city.  In  fact,  the  dazzling 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  New  England  agri¬ 
culture  may  well  take  away  one’s  breath. 

“If  you  will  get  up  at  2  o’clock,”  said  Mr.  Hale, 
“we  will  show  you  a  new  trick  about  marketing 
peaches.” 

The  electric  road  from  Hartford  runs  directly  past 
Mr.  Hale’s  house.  There  is  a  side  switch  in  front  of 
the  orchard,  and  on  this,  during  the  day,  three 
empty  passenger  cars  were  left  standing.  All  day 
long,  the  peach  baskets  were  packed  into  the  cars. 
When  we  got  up  in  the  morning,  we  found  an  electric 
car  from  Hartford  hitched  to  the  three  cars  of  peaches. 
With  Mr.  Hale’s  son  for  conductor,  and  his  little  girl 
for  passenger,  we  went  whirling  at  a  20-mile  gait 
into  Hartford,  with  1,000  baskets  of  peaches  behind 
us.  There  was  no  stop  until  we  reached  the  store  of 
the  Hartford  agent.  By  6  o’clock  A.  m.,  the  peaches 
were  all  unloaded,  sold  and  distributed,  and  the 
empty  cars  hauled  back  to  the  side  track  in  front  of 
the  orchard — ready  for  another  load. 

There  was  a  saving  of  the  work  of,  at  least,  10 
teams — all  done  quickly  and  without  fuss.  That  is 
what  farming  is  coming  to.  The  same  thing  might 
be  done  in  thousands  of  other  localities.  These  light, 
electric  roads  must  be  made  to  serve  the  farmer  by 
hauling  freight  as  well  as  passengers.  At  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  peach  season,  Mr.  Hale  hired  cars,  decorated 
them  with  flags  and  labels,  and  made  great  bowers 
of  peach  boughs  with  the  fruit  hanging.  Then,  with 
60  local  fruit  dealers  seated  in  the  cars,  he  ran  all 
over  the  electric  lines  of  Hartford.  Why  not  ?  Why 
not  advertise  the  peach  business  as  well  as  the  cloth¬ 
ing  trade  ? 

The  coming  farmer  must  make  use  of  all  these  new 
devices,  or  some  one  else  will  take  the  chance  away 
from  him.  It  will  not  be  many  years  before  a  car¬ 
load  of  cotton-hull  ashes  can  be  shipped  from  Georgia, 
and  run  right  into  the  Connecticut  orchard  without 
being  once  opened.  These  electric  lines  must  be  of 
use  to  farmers  for  freight.  It  is  but  a  question  of 
time  before  a  large  proportion  of  New  England  mar¬ 
keting  will  be  done  by  electricity.  The  fact  that  it 
can  be  done,  gives  New  England  farmers  a  great 
natural  advantage.  H.  w.  c. 


FROM  THE  "  CARNATION  BELT." 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  A  FLOWER  BUSINESS. 

Kennett  Square,  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,. is  the  central 
point  in  what  is  known  among  florists  as  “  The  Car¬ 
nation  Belt,”  where  probably  more  carnations  are 
grown  than  in  any  other  section  in  the  United  States. 
Not  many  years  since,  the  late  Charles  T.  Starr,  the 
most  active  pioneer  carnation  grower  of  these  parts, 
astonished  the  natives  by  sending  to  the  Philadelphia 
market  “a  whole  bushel  of  cut  flowers”  per  week  ; 
now,  75,000  in  the  same  time  are  not  at  all  an  unusual 
shipment,  and  this,  too,  by  men  who  have  grown  into, 
rather  than  gone  into  the  business.  By  this,  I  mean 
that  most  were  attracted  by  Mr.  Starr’s  success,  and 
mechanics  or  laborers  who  have  begun  in  a  small 
way  have  increased  their  establishments  from  year  to 
year  as  occasion  warranted. 

Assuming  that  a  novice  would  like  to  begin  in  a 
small  way,  I  will  briefly  give  an  outline  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  First,  we  will  consider  the  house  ;  this  may  be 
one  of  many  forms,  the  style  most  generally  used, 
being  what  is  called  three-quarter  span — that  is,  by 
preference,  20  feet  wide,  running  east  and  west, 
rafters  16  feet  long  on  the  south  side,  and  eight  feet 
on  the  north,  with  ventilators  along  the  ridge;  50  feet 
long  by  20  or  22  feet  wide,  is  a  fair  size  for  a  begin¬ 
ning,  and  can  be  built  from  $150  to  $250  complete, 
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with  a  simple  furnace  and  brick  and  terra  cotta  flue 
for  heating.  Of  course  there  must  be  a  water  supply , 
either  a  tank  on  the  premises  supplied  by  a  windmill 
or  other  means,  or,  for  a  small  house,  a  cistern  and 
pump  under  one  of  the  benches  into  which  the  rain¬ 
water  from  the  roof  is  run,  will  answer  fairly  well. 
The  space  inside  should  be  divided  into  four  benches, 
the  two  outside  ones  each  three  feet  wide,  the  middle 
about  five  feet,  with  three  walks  through  the  house. 

The  heating  pipes  can  be  put  under  the  outside 
benches,  leaving  the  space  under  the  middle  ones  for 
mushrooms  if  desired.  Good  soil,  say  five  parts  earth 
and  one  part  well-rotted  manure,  that  from  the  sheep 
yard  is  preferable — should  be  put  on  the  benches  the 
full  depth  of  the  sides,  six  inches,  and  then  we  are 
ready  for  the  plants.  If  they  are  not  already  procured, 
a  good  plan  for  a  beginner  is  to  run  the  house  the 
first  season  with  some  vegetable  crop,  such  as  lettuce, 
radishes,  beets,  tomatoes,  etc.,  as  markets  and  circum¬ 
stances  indicate,  thus  becoming  familiar  with  the 
management  of  the  firing,  ventilating,  watering,  and 
many  other  points,  and  getting  the  experience— and 
he  will  learn  more  that  way  than  in  any  other — with 
ci’ops  which  can  be  easily  duplicated  in  case  of  mis¬ 
takes,  rather  than  with  the  more  expensive  carnation 
plants.  Then  during  the  winter  or  spring,  he  should 
buy  1,500  or  2,000  l-ooted  cuttings  of  such  varieties  as 
are  desired,  plant  them  2x2  inches  in  boxes  holding 
three  inches  of  soil,  and  care  for  them  until  settled 
weather  in  spring,  when  they  should  be  planted  in 
the  open  gi’ound,  8  x  12  inches  apart,  and  kept  well 
cultivated.  Flowering  shoots  should  be  pinched  off 
until  early  August,  after  which  they  will  need  noth¬ 
ing  but  stirring  the  soil,  until  ready  to  put  into  the 
house.  A  good  time  for  this  operation,  according  to 
genei’al  practice,  is  fx-om  September  10  to  25  in  this 
latitude.  The  treatment  after  this  is  such  in  a  general 
way,  as  would  be  given  a  crop  of  lettuce,  etc.,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  a  temperature  of  50  to  55  de¬ 
grees  at  night,  with  15  or  20  higher  in  the  day  time, 
with  plenty  of  ventilation  in  bright  weather,  due  care 
given  to  watering,  etc. 

The  standard  varieties  in  this  section  are  Lizzie 
McGowan  (white),  Portia  (scarlet),  Anna  Webb  (crim¬ 
son),  Thos.  Cartledge  (carmine),  Wm.  Scott  (delicate 
flesh  pink),  Buttercup  (yellow,  striped  with  crimson); 
the  last  we  all  would  like  to  grow,  but  few  can 
susceed. 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  locations  in  this  country 
where  a  person  can  easily  build  up  a  nice  business  in, 
supplying  the  local  trade,  aside  from  entering  the 
general  wholesale  mai’kets  in  the  large  cities,  where 
competition  is  greater,  and  1  would  be  very  glad  if 
this  rough  sketch  of  carnation  culture  might  act  as  a 
suggestion  of  a  pleasant  business,  especially  to  those 
in  parts  of  the  country  as  yet  unoccupied  with  any¬ 
thing  in  this  line.  c.  P.  barnard. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l  ^ 

Peaches  and  Plums  for  Virginia. 

A.  F.  A.,  Claremont ,  Va. — Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  give  me  a  list  of 
peaches  that  will  ripen  here,  in  Tidewater,  Va.,  in  September, 
and  the  first  half  of  October — good  eating  peaches,  freestone  pre¬ 
ferred  ?  Which  of  the  Japan  plums  ripen  before  good  peaches, 
like  the  Early  Crawford  ? 

Ans. — A  list  of  peaches  that  will  ripen  in  eastern 
Vii’ginia  in  September  and  the  first  half  of  October — 
good  eating  peaches,  freestones — is  somewhat  on  the 
order  of  an  “  iridescent  dream.”  Such  varieties  as 
are  of  the  “Smock”  type  —  Hold  On,  Wonderful, 
Beers’  Smock,  Salway,  etc. — would  ripen  there  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  the  qualification  of  good  eating  peaches 
being  imposed,  rules  them  out  at  once  as  ineligible  to 
the  list.  McCollister,  a  fairly  good,  yellow  free  peach, 
would  ripen  there  in  the  first  half  of  September  ;  so, 
also,  Fox’s  Seedling  and  Shipley — two  white-fleshed 
freestones  ;  while  for  the  first  half  of  October,  the 
“  Bilyen  ”  is  about  the  only  variety  that  would  come 
near  to  meeting  the  wishes  of  A.  F.  A.  Henrietta,  a 
yellow-fleshed  cling,  and  one  of  the  very  best  for 
family  canning,  would  ripen  there  during  the  last 
half  of  September.  There  are  many  late  ripening 
freestone  varieties  of  peaches,  but  very  few,  indeed, 
of  the  real  late  kinds  can  take  rank  as  good  eating 
peaches.  I  have  tried  several  kinds  of  such  as  are 
denominated  in  some  parts  of  the  South  as  October 
peaches,  claimed,  too,  to  be  good ;  but  I  invariably 
found  them  to  have  been  judged  by  a  very  low  stand- 
ax-d  of  quality.  As  to  Japan  plums,  Yosebe,  Red 


Nagate,  Willard,  Eugre,  Long  Fruited,  Ogon,  Abund¬ 
ance,  Sweet  Botan  or  Berckmans,  all  ripen  befoi*e  the 
peach  named.  Yosebe  is  not  large,  but  ripens  first 
among  the  Japans  with  me,  is  as  fx’ee  from  rot  as  any 
of  them,  if  not  more  so,  and  is  marvelously  productive. 
Abundance  and  Berckmans  i*ipen  at  the  same  time  ; 
both  are  large  and  very  productive,  the  latter  averag¬ 
ing  a  ti’ifle  larger  in  size  than  the  former,  j.  w.  KERR. 

When  to  Transplant  Fruit  Trees. 

W.J.  T.,  Spring  Lake,  Mich. — Is  it  just  as  safe  to  transplant 
plums,  pears,  peaches  and  cherries  in  the  fall  as  it  is  in  the 
spring  ?  Is  it  generally  done  ? 

Ans. — This  is,  in  our  opinion,  mei’ely  a  question  of 
climate.  In  severer  climates  than  that  of  New  Yox’k 
City,  we  would  prefer  to  transplant  in  the  spring.  In 
milder  climates,  we  would  prefer  the  fall. 

Cutting  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn  in  Barn. 

C.  M.  6'.,  Fly  Creek ,  N.  T. — Will  Evergreen  sweet  corn  cut  while 
in  the  milk  stage  and  cured  in  the  field,  the  ears  remaining  soft, 
spoil,  if  drawn  to  the  barn  and  cut  in  three-quarter  inch  lengths) 
if  placed  in  a  large  pile  as  hay  ? 

Ans. — We  would  be  afraid  to  put  a  vex*y  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  such  corn  in  a  pile.  Some  years  ago,  we  asked 
some  such  question  of  our  readers,  and  found  that 
several  of  them  were  cutting  and  storing  as  much  as 
two  weeks’  supply  in  this  way.  They  used  the  hai’d 
field  varieties  for  this  purpose,  and  some  of  them  cut 
directly  into  the  hay  mow.  We  do  not  believe  that 
sweet  corn  stalks  would  keep  so  well  ;  they  will  heat 
much  quicker  than  field  corn  stalks,  even  when  appar¬ 
ently  thoroughly  cured  without  any  ears.  This  is  a 
case  where  experience  is  wanted.  Who  will  give  it  ? 

Two  Fertilizers  Compared. 

“ Subscriber ,”  Callaways,  Va.— I  am  contemplating  using  one  of 
the  following  mixtures  on  wheat  :  No.  1.  Available  phosphoric 
acid,  8  to  8*4  per  cent;  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  6  to  6*4  j  equiva¬ 
lent  to  bone  phosphate,  30  to  31  ;  potash  O,  2*4  to  '2%  ;  equiva¬ 
lent  to  sulphate  potash,  5  to  5*4.  No.  2.  Ammonia,  2  to  2M  per 
cent;  available  phosphoric  acid,  8  to  854;  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid,  1  to  154  j  equivalent  to  bone  potash,  1954  to  21  ;  potash  Kv*  O, 
1M  to  1.30  ;  equivalent  to  sulphate  potash,  254  to  2.60.  You  will 
notice  that  No.  1  has  no  ammonia.  For  this,  I  am  asked  $18  per 
ton  at  my  nearest  depot.  For  No.  2,  I  am  asked  $25  per  ton. 
Which  will  be  the  cheaper  and  better  for  rather  poor,  red  clay 
land  ?  What  do  they  mean  by  equivalent  to  sulphate  of  potash  ? 

Ans. — Reduced  to  the  simplest  statement,  these  fer¬ 
tilizers  contain  about  the  following  amounts  of  plant 


food : 

No.  1. 

Phosphoric  acid,  160  pounds  at  5*4  cents . $8.80 

Potash,  50  pounds  at  4(4  cents .  2.25 

Total . $11.05 

No.  2. 

Ammonia,  40  pounds  at  15  cents . $6.00 

Phosphoric  acid,  160  pounds  at  554  cents .  8.80 

Potash,  25  pounds  at  4(4  cents .  1 . 12(4 


Total . $15.92 


The  prices  given  are  fair  for  comparison.  As  between 
the  two  we  would  prefer  No.  2  for  wheat,  though 
neither  of  them  is  high  enough  in  potash  or  ammonia 
to  give  satisfaction  on  poor  land.  The  term  “equiva¬ 
lent  to  sulphate  of  potash”  has  often  been  explained 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  “sulphate”  is  on e  form  in  which 
potash  occurs  in  combination  with  sulphur.  This 
sulphate  contains  about  half  by  weight  of  potash.  The 
manufacturers  undertake  to  show  that  if  all  the  pot¬ 
ash  in  the  fei’tilizer  wei’e  in  the  form  of  sulphate  there 
would  be  twice  as  much  weight.  We  regard  this  as  a 
useless  and  confusing  statement  and  we  can’t  see  why 
the  manufactux-ex-s  continue  to  do  it. 

Ammoniacal  Liquor  for  Fertilizer. 

C.,  Langley,  B.  C. — I  can  get,  without  charge,  the  ammoniacal 
liquor  from  gas  works  which  is  said  to  contain  13  ounces  per  gal¬ 
lon  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  cost  of  transportation  from  the 
works  to  the  farm,  will  be  about  $1  per  40-gallon  barrel,  or  2(4 
cents  per  gallon.  Will  it  pay  to  haul  this  liquor  on  land  low  in 
nitrogen  ?  How  should  it  be  applied  to  the  land,  and  at  what  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  ? 

Ans. — Inasmuch  as  the  ammonia  in  gas-liquor  is 
essentially  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  acetate  of 
ammonia,  I  presume  that  the  statement  that  the 
liquor  contains  13  ounces  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per 
gallon,  means  that  it  contains  ammonia  equivalent  to 
13  ounces  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  On  this  basis,  a 
ton  of  the  liquor  would  contain  about  200  pounds  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  practically  equivalent 
to  50  pounds  of  ammonia  (N.  Hs).  Assuming  that  the 
liquor  weighs  eight  pounds  per  gallon,  it  woixld  cost 
$0.20  per  ton  to  transport  it  to  the  fai’m — not  includ¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  barrels — or  at  the  rate  of  12.4  cents  per 
pound  of  ammonia.  I  am  not  aware  that  ammonia  in 
this  form  has  ever  been  used  directly  as  a  fertilizer  in 
this  counti-y,  though  we  have  records  of  such  use 
in  foreign  countries,  particularly  in  England,  and 
recommendations  and  suggestions  in  reference  to  its 
use  are  stated  as  follows  in  Gritfith’s  Treatise  on 
Manures  : 

“  As  a  rule,  ammoniacal  liquor  should  be  diluted 
with  four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  water.  For  grass 
lands  the  liquor  can  be  applied  by  a  water-cart,  and 
will  generally  give  an  increased  yield.  In  very  dry 
weather,  gas-liquor  ‘  burns  up  the  grass,’  but  on  the 
first  appearance  of  rain  the  herbage  will  again  spring 
up  with  increased  luxuriance.  Ammoniacal  liquor 
has  also  proved  a  valuable  fertilizer  (applied  by  a 


water-cart)  for  cereal  crops  growing  on  clayey  soils. 

For  turnip  and  potato  ci’ops,  it  is  much  better  to 
absorb  the  ammoniacal  liquor  by  means  of  sawdust, 
peat,  or  charcoal,  and  then  to  add  bone  dust  to  the 
mixtui’e.  This  mixtui*e  applied  in  the  drills  gives  ex¬ 
cellent  ci-ops.” 

Storer,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  Agricxxltux’e,  Vol.  I, 
page  338,  says : 

“The  ammoniacal  liquor  cannot  well  be  used  by 
itself  as  a  manxxre,  becaxxse  it  is  so  bulky  that  the 
small  amount  of  ammonia  in  it  cannot  be  cheaply 
ti’ansported,  and  becaxxse  it  is  contaminated  with 
several  substances  that  are  poisonous  to  plants.  Even 
the  cai'bonate  of  ammonia  in  it  might  kill  plants 
xxnless  the  liquor  were  mixed  with  some  10  or  12  times 
its  bxilk  of  water  before  applying  it.  Cases  are  on 
record  where  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  the  ammoniacal 
liquor  with  no  more  than  three  parts  of  brook  water 
was  foxind  to  be  injurious  to  a  variety  of  crops.” 

Owing  to  the  conditions,  viz.,  the  heavy  cost  of 
transporting,  which  makes  the  cost  per  pound  of 
ammonia  12.4  cents,  greater  even  than  the  pi'esent 
wholesale  quotations  for  niti’ogen  in  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  a  substance  perfectly  safe  to  use,  the  added 
cost  of  dilution  and  application,  and  the  possible 
danger  following  its  application,  its  profitable  use  is 
i-ather  doubtful,  particularly  if  other  nitrogenous 
materials  of  known  usefxxlness  are  obtainable  at  rea- 
sonable  prices.  k.  r.  voorhkes. 

New  Jersey  Experiment  Station. 

OH  for  the  Separator. 

A.  V.  H.,  Fayette,  N.  Y.— Is  there  any  way  of  overcoming  the 
strong  odor  pertaining  to  the  oil  eominonly  used  and  sold  for 
separators?  I  contend  that  It  imparts  a  certain  flavor  to  the 
butter?  Having  used  butter  from  two  different  creameries,  and 
also  in  emptying  the  skim  milk,  I  received  distinct  evidence  of 
its  presence.  Some  separators  require  such  a  quantity  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  destroy  the  delicate  aroma  of  the  butter. 

Ans. — The  better  grade  of  oil  used  for  separators 
has  no  perceptible  odor,  and  very  little  flavor.  It 
would  impart  neither  to  the  butter,  xxnless  it  actually 
came  in  contact  with  the  milk  or  butter.  A  butter- 
maker  who  allows  a  particle  of  oil  from  the  separator 
to  toxxch  either  milk  or  butter,  is  either  too  dirty  or 
too  careless  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  good  bxxtter. 

Copper  Solution  for  Celery  Blight. 

L.  E.  T.,  Clinton,  Mich.— In  a  recent  It.  N.-Y.  is  a  question  and 
answer  about  celery  blight.  The  answer  says,  Spray  with 
the  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solution.  Now,  will  you  please 
tell  me  in  the  next  issue,  What  is  the  proper  strength  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  for  celery  ? 

Ans. — The  solution  was  used  at  the  standard 
stx-ength,  that  is,  one  ounce  of  copper  carbonate, 
enough  ammonia  to  dissolve  the  carbonate,  and  nine 
gallons  of  water.  Try  the  mixtui’e  on  a  few  plants 
first,  and  dilute  it  if  any  injury  occui\  M.  V.  8. 

What  to  Do  with  Old  Horses . 

II. ./.,  South  Sandisjleld,  Mass.—  Being  able  to  secure  old  horses 
at  a  very  moderate  price  ($2  and  less),  how  should  I  convert 
them  into  fertilizer  in  the  most  practical  way  ?  I  have  a  bone 
cutter,  and  intended  to  cut  up  the  best  parts,  and  dry  them  in 
the  oven  for  chicken  feed.  Will  the  meat  keep  that  way  and  be 
suitable  for  chicken  feed,?  Since  I  can  realize  at  least  $1.35  for 
the  hide,  I  think  it  a  good  investment  if  put  to  no  other  use  than 
fertilizing. 

Ans. — A  good  deal  depends  on  the  number  of  horses 
you  can  secure  in  a  year.  Machinery  suitable  for 
gi’inding  bones,  is  expensive,  and  yoxx  will  find  your 
greatest  difficulty  in  making  the  tough  leg  bones  and 
head  fine  enough  to  be  used  for  fertilizer.  Of  coux’se, 
if  you  had  horses  enough  to  provide  a  constant  supply 
of  bones,  you  could  buy  an  engine,  stamper  and  mill, 
and  make  a  px’ofit  on  the  investment.  We  assume, 
however,  that  you  will  not  have  carcasses  enough  to 
do  that.  Don’t  expect  to  use  any  of  the  meat  for  fer¬ 
tilizer.  It  is  worth  too  much  for  animal  food.  The 
bone  cxxttcr  is  excellent  for  fresh  meat,  but  we  doxxbt 
if  you  will  succeed  in  drying  it  satisfactorily.  We  would 
rather  keep  a  supply  of  hogs  on  hand  to  eat  it  while 
fi’esh.  To  dry  it  so  it  will  keep  well,  you  would  be 
obliged  to  burn  or  char  it,  which  would  injui’e  its 
value  for  feeding.  Hogs  would  thi’ive  well  on  this  cut 
bone  and  meat  mixed  with  their  grain.  The  hard 
bones  cannot  be  worked  up  to  the  best  advantage 
v,  ithout  powerful  machinery.  The  fertilizer  manu¬ 
facturers  steam  them  under  a  strong  pressui’e  and  then 
crush  and  grind.  You  may  burn  them,  or  “  reduce” 
with  wood  ashes.  Some  people  burn  the  bones  in  great 
bonfires  built  up  of  alternate  layers  of  bones  and 
wood.  The  ashes  are  scraped  up  and  xxsed  as  fei’tilizer. 
Others  use  them  for  fuel  in  fires  where  only  wood  is 
ever  used.  By  burning  the  bones,  you  will  lose  all 
the  nitrogen,  or  about  one-third  of  the  fertilizing 
value  they  would  have  after  being  ground.  To  “  re¬ 
duce  ”  the  bones,  you  must  smash  them  up  as  fine  as 
possible  with  a  sledge  or  maul.  Then  pack  them  in 
a  box  or  hogshead  with  layers  of  wood  ashes,  and 
keep  the  whole  thing  moist  with  urine.  In  about  90 
days,  you  will  find  the  bones  soft,  so  that  they  may 
be  crushed  into  a  coarse  mass  with  a  heavy  shovel. 
It  is  a  question  as  to  which  process  will  prove  best. 
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The  Robin's  Food. 

Q.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. — For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  think  that  life  is  made  up 
of  carnal  appetites  alone,  and  that  the 
“glittering-  generalities”  which  intro¬ 
duce  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
apply  to  homo  only,  I  wish  to  cite  the 
results  of  Mr.  David  Alexander  Lyle’s  ex¬ 
periments  with  a  young  robin  as  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  American  Naturalist  for 
July,  1878.  In  May,  he  captured  and 
confined  in  a  wire  cage,  a  young  robin. 
The  first  food  offered  consisted  of 
bread,  potatoes  and  boiled  egg,  which 
the  bird  refused.  Beefsteak  was  then 
offered,  which  was  devoured  with 
avidity.  The  next  change  was  to  earth 
worms.  Of  these,  he  would  eat  until 
his  crop  could  contain  no  more,  when  he 
would  retire  to  his  perch,  draw  down  his 
neck  as  if  suffering,  and  sit  perfectly 
still  for  about  15  or  20  minutes.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  he  had  digested  his 
meal,  and  was  ready  for  another.  A 
strictly  vermicular  diet  acted  as  a  laxa¬ 
tive,  and  did  not  entirely  agree  with 
him,  and  he  would  always  refuse  worms 
when  beefsteak  was  furnished  at  the 
same  time.  All  other  food,  however, 
was  left  untouched  when  June  beetles 
were  offered.  Of  these,  he  would  eat 
enormously,  his  appetite  knowing  no 
bounds.  One  morning  at  7  o’clock,  Mr. 
Lyle  gave  him  15.  At  noon,  he  com¬ 
menced  feeding  him  continuously  until 
sunset.  During  that  time,  he  disposed 
of  72  of  the  large  beetles,  and  Mr. 
Lyle  thinks  that,  if  he  had  fed  him 
during  the  morning,  he  would  have 
eaten  100.  When  cherries  were  ripe, 
he  fed  him  upon  this  fruit.  When 
hungry,  he  would  eat  them  greedily,  but 
they  did  not  fill  the  void,  and  were 
speedily  rejected  when  Coleoptera  ap¬ 
peared  in  evidence.  Fruit  was  invariably 
discarded  when  insects  could  be  found. 
Diurnal  and  nocturnal  Lepidoptera  were 
swallowed  with  such  zest  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  supply  the  demand.  On 
grounds  near,  Mr.  Lyle  counted  23  pairs 
of  robins,  and  figuring  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  he  concludes  that  these 
40  birds  would  require  4,000  insects  per 
diem,  or  in  30  days  would  dispatch 
138,000  insects,  and  for  every  cherry  or 
grape  they  ate,  they  destroyed  thousands 
of  injurious  insects.  In  gathering  my 
own  crop  of  cherries,  I  always  leave  a 
most  liberal  supply  on  the  trees  for  my 
brother  robin,  lie  is  move  than  wel¬ 
come  to  them,  and  1  have  my  opinion  of 
the  man  who  would  shoot  the  bird  for 
levying  a  contribution  on  the  harvest 
which,  without  his  aid,  would  be  poor 
indeed. 

Tanning  a  Sheep  Skin. 

W.  K.  T.,  Kenosha,  Wis. — I  am  a  tan¬ 
ner  and  currier,  and  this  is  the  way  I 
would  tan  a  sheep  skin  :  A  fresh  skin  is 
the  easiest  to  handle.  Put  the  skin  into 
a  barrel  of  fresh  spring  water  if  it  is 
newly  taken  off,  say,  within  24  hours. 
Soak  for  24  hours,  then  lay  over  the  side 
of  a  barrel,  and  with  the  flesh  side  out. 
An  old  scythe  which  will  fit  oval  around 
the  skin  on  the  barrel,  is  excellent  for 
a  scraper.  Stand  at  the  end  of  the  bar¬ 
rel  on  which  one  end  of  the  skin  hangs 
over,  raise  the  end  of  the  barrel  so  as  to 
come  up  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  press  the  body  firmly  against  the 
skin  so  as  to  hold  it  firmly,  and  scrape 
with  the  scythe  blade  till  all  the  tallow, 
flesh  and  blood  are  scraped  off  ;  then 
turn  the  other  end  of  the  skin  in  the 
same  position,  and  work  likewise.  If 
the  skin  has  become  dry  in  places,  as 
often  happens,  scrape  a  little  oftener, 
perhaps  seven  or  eight  times  or  strokes. 

If  the  skin  is  perfectly  fresh,  it  should 
be  scraped  all  over  the  second  and  third 
day  after  it  has  been  put  into  the  water, 
allowing  about  15  to  30  minutes  each 
day.  If  it  has  become  dry,  a  little  more 
scraping  would  be  better,  and  a  day  or 


so  more  soaking.  If  the  skin  is  dirty 
on  the  wool  side,  tramp  it  in  the  barrel, 
or  pound  with  a  plank  before  taking  out 
for  the  second  day’s  scraping;  also  scrape 
on  the  wool  side,  dashing  water  on  it 
occasionally.  Do  not  allow  iron  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  wool,  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  color  it.  After  the  skin  is 
ready  for  the  tannage,  lay  the  skin  out 
flat,  flesh  side  up,  and  apply  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  Mix  together,  pulverized  alum, 
one-half  pound ;  common  salt,  about 
one  pound ;  saltpeter,  one-half  pound, 
and  about  twice  the  quantity  in  bulk  of 
bran  as  you  have  of  the  above  chemicals. 
Mix  them  together,  and  sprinkle  a  nice, 
even  layer  over  the  skin,  folding  the 
skin  edges  over  to  the  back  bone  ;  then 
roll  from  the  head  till  you  roll  it  tight. 
Put  into  a  cool  place  for  a  week  ;  keep 
damp.  After  a  week,  open  up  and  put 
on  the  other  half  of  the  bran  and  chemi¬ 
cals  after  scraping  off  the  first  applied  ; 
leave  about  another  week.  It  would  be 
advisable  to  dampen  by  sprinkling  a 
little  water,  say,  a  pint,  before  the 
second  application.  After  the  second 
week,  hang  over  a  scantling  ;  hold  the 
skin  on  one  side  of  the  scantling  with 
the*  flesh  side  out,  then  start  at  the 
scantling  and  scrape  down  towards  the 
ground  with  a  mincemeat  chopping 
knife,  till  the  skin  is  softened  on  the 
whole  flesh  surface  ;  then  do  the  same 
with  the  other  end  of  the  skin.  Do  this 
a  day  or  two  later  as  the  skin  dries. 
Then  take  a  horse-mane  comb  and  comb 
out  the  wool,  and  it  will  make  a  fine 
robe  or  rug. 

A  Potato  Report. 

C.  J.  F.,  Victory,  Wis. — This  has  been 
a  poor  year  for  potatoes,  principally  on 
account  of  the  drought.  Last  spring  I 
received  a  Carman  No.  1  potato  weigh¬ 
ing  about  two  ounces.  This  was  cut  to 
one-eye  pieces,  and  planted  in  an  old 
meadow  sod.  It  made  10  hills.  At  the 
same  time  and  place,  I  planted  10  single¬ 
eye  hills  each  of  It.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  Bur¬ 
bank  and  Green  Mountain.  They  re¬ 
ceived  no  fertilizer,  and  only  common 
field  culture.  Following  are  the  results: 


Carin  an 

Green 

Bur- 

R.  N.-Y. 

No.  1. 

No.  marketable 

Mountain. 

hank. 

No.  2. 

tubers .  39 

40 

38 

50 

No.  small  t’b’rs  5 

5 

20 

2 

Total  weight 

pounds .  16% 

25  % 

17% 

22*/. 

Per  cent  mar- 

ketable .  95 

99 

85 

99% 

The  No.  2’s  were  dug  before  they  were 
ripe,  and  would  have  equaled  or  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  Green  Mountain.  They  were 
of  much  finer  appearance  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  had  but  two  small  tubers. 
The  Carmans  were  of  rough  appearance, 
the  skin  brown,  and  eyes  deep  sunken. 
The  Burbanks  were  almost  worthless, 
being  of  irregular  shape  and  prongy  to 
the  last  degree.  The  Green  Mountains 
were  larger  than  the  No.  2’s,  but  of  not 
so  fine  appearance  ;  yet  they  exceeded 
both  the  other  varieties  in  appearance. 
This  would  show  that  this  year,  at  least, 
the  Carman  is  not  the  potato  for  this 
climate  and  soil. 


Save  the  pits  of  the  best  peaches  and 
plant  them  at  once.  Most  of  them  will 
sprout  next  spring,  and  the  trees  may 

bear  in  a  couple  of  years  thereafter . 

Prune  grape  vines,  currant  bushes, 
raspberry  and  blackberry  plants,  as  soon 

as  the  leaves  fall . 

Cuttings  of  grape  vines,  gooseberries 
and  currants  may  now  be  made  and 
planted.  Many  of  them  will  grow  next 
spring . 

Dr.  Hoskins  says  in  the  Florist’s  Ex¬ 
change  that  the  Wealthy  apple  is  in  size 
from  medium  to  large,  according  to 
treatment.  In  his  orchard  (Newport, 
Vt.)  with  proper  handling,  it  is  an  all¬ 
winter  apple,  if  gathered  as  soon  as  the 
skin  and  seeds  are  colored  ;  and  with 
proper  care  will  keep  through  to  March. 
No  apple  suited  to  his  section  is  a  better 


bearer,  or  more  salable  or  profitable  to 
the  grower,  except  Scott’s  Winter,  a 
native  seedling  which  he  introduced, 
which  is  equally  popular  both  with  him 
and  in  the  Northwest,  and  is  of  a  longer 
season  by  from  two  to  three  months ; 
but  not  so  large  or  so  handsome.  Except 
in  the  hands  of  a  careful  expert,  Scott’s 
Winter  is  far  the  better  keeper  of  the 
two . 

Our  experience  with  everbearing  black 
raspberries,  and  we  have  tried  many 
varieties,  has  been  such  that  we  do  not 
care  to  commend  them  highly.  Until 
the  appearance  of  the  new  Gault,  the 
Earhart  was  the  best  ;  that  is,  it  began 
to  ripen  its  fruit  earlier  and  bore  more 
during  the  entire  season  than  any  other, 
during  the  first  and  second  season  of 
fruiting.  After  that,  the  canes  grew 
feeble,  and  the  plants  died.  The  Ear- 
hart,  during  the  season  of  blackcaps, 
bore  scarcely  as  much  fruit  as  other 
kinds,  while  the  berries  ripening  later 
were  crumbly  and  of  little  value.  No 
one  seemed  to  care  for  them.  What  the 
new  Gault  may  prove  to  be,  we  cannot 
say,  since  our  plants  have  not  borne. 
The  claims  made  for  it  are  that  it  ripens 
its  first  crop  with  the  Gregg,  and  the 
crop  is  larger.  Then  it  continues  in  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  new  wood  until  killing  frosts, 
ripening  not  a  few  scattered  berries,  but 
often  clusters  of  from  75  to  100.  Our 
impression  is  that  the  new  canes  must 
be  weakened  by  this  fall  crop,  and  that 
the  plants  are  necessarily  short-lived. . . 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Sudden  Changes 

From  cold  to  heat  and  from  heat  to  cold, 
are  experienced  at  this  season.  They 
threaten  danger  to  the  system  and  are 
frequently  the  cause  of  colds,  coughs, 
pneumonia,  rheumatism  and  catarrh. 
Now  is  the  time  when  the  blood  must  be 
kept  pure  and  rich,  and  the  body  as 
strong  and  vigorous  as  possible. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  the  best  Fall  Medicine 

HnnH’c  Pillc  cure  habitual  constipa- 

1  1UUU  5  r111*  tion.  Price,  25c.  per  box. 

Banks  or  Red  Gravenstein  Nurseries. 

Correspondence  solicited  from  reliable  parties,  who 
would  like  to  purchase  my  entire  stock  of  this  promis¬ 
ing  variety,  consisting  of  about  2.000  trees,  three-years 
old.  from  0  to  8  feet  high;  (i. 000  trees,  two  years  old, 
from  4  to  6  feet  high;  4,000  trees,  one  year  oid.  from 

2  to  3  feet  high.  Reliable  references  furnished  on 
application.  Trees  have  retailed  readily  in  my  own 
county  for  50c.  each.  Sales  have  been  contined  almost 
wholly  to  Annapolis  and  Kings  Counties,  N.  S. 

A.  S.  BANKS,  Prop..  Waterville,  Kings  Co.,  N.  S. 


If  You 
Want  a 


Japan  Plums,  Standard 
Pear  and  Peach  Trees. 

The  distinguishing  feature 
of  our  stock  is  its  superior 
quality.  Stock  grown  at 
Geneva,  N.Y.  1.000.000  Donald 
Elmira  Asparagus  Roots,  all 
northern  grown.  Send  postal 
for  descriptive  price  list. 

WHITING  NURSERY  CO., 
Roxbury.  Mass. 


Plum,  Pear,  Apple,  Cherry  or  Quince 
Orchard,  or  anything  in  the  way  of  Small 
Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs, 
Japan,  Holland  or  other  ISulbs,  write  us 
your  wants  and  we  will  quote  you  low  prices. 
Everything  of  the  best— for  Orchard, 
Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Carden 
and  Conservatory.  Millions  of  Tree*, 
Shrubs.  Koses,  Vines  Bulbs,  Plants,  etc. 
Price  List  and  Catalogue  Free. 

42nd  Y ear,  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses, 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLE.  OHIO. 


300,000  PEACH  TREES, 

20.000  Apple,  900.000  Asparagus  Roots.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  Plants.  Twenty-page  Catalogue  free. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES,  -  BERLIN,  MD. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Paragon  Chestnut  Trees 

The  most  valuable  large  chestnut  on  the  market 
to-day.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Salary  and  Expenses  paid,  or  HIGHEST  commission. 
Unequnled  facilities.  Stock  all  home-grown.  BEST 
ever  raised.  Great  demand  for  our  NEW  and  very 
valuable  SPECIA1/TIES  All  our  Agents  suc¬ 
ceed.  Apply  immediately. 

THE  GENEVA  NURSERY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Established  1846 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  known  in  the  country. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Proprietors. 

CECne  CLOVER,  ALSIKE, 
U  L  L  U  O  TIMOTHY. 

WE  BUY.  Send  samples  for  our  bids. 

WE  SELL.  Every  quality.  Our  samples  free. 

The  Whitney-Noyes  Seed  Co., 

Specialists  in  Seed  Cleaning.  BINGHAMTON. N.Y 


PD  MCnil  PI  n If  CD-Tbe largest  handler 
bnimOUIV  IfLUVCn  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford.  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats,  Timothy  Seed.  etc. 


2nd 

Crop 


.  Second  -  Crop  Seed  Potatoes. 
)  Fall  Delivery  October  20  to  Deeem- 
.  her  15.  Shipped  in  lined  barrels  if 
\  danger  of  frost.  Varieties:  New 
(  Queen,  Hebron,  Thorburn.  Freeman, 
i  Puritan.  Early  Norther,  Burpee's 
Extra  Early  and  Early  Rose  All 
/  early,  productive  and  excellent. 
>  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  cheapest. 
;  FREE  pamphlet  on  application. 

JNO.  C.  PEARCE  &  CO.. 

)  404  W.  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Choice  Delaware  sweet  potatoes, 

$2  per  bbl.,f.  o.  b.  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


TREES 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL.  iT.VP&tf.T 

Collections  in  America.  Cl  i  UlAllf'CD  o  ninnv 
160- page  Catalogue  Free.  £LL  VvANutK  u  HARRY, 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Shrubs.  Roses  for 
PALL  Piauting.  Largest  and  choicest 
ftCQ  0,  DIDDV  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries, 
lien  at  DAKHT,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


6™%  K—  JR  New  Varieties  of  PEAR,  APPLE  and 

ra  -  Jr  B —  B  M  JkAPII  TREES.  Hardiest  and  most  vigorous  stock.  Also 

BERRIES,  VINES  and  PLANTS  of  every  description. 
Enpyi  ■  |  B  B  — - Valuable  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  FREE _ 

— — - ARTHUR  d.  COLLINS.  ■  Moorestown.  N.  J. 


$22,500 


That  s  the  amount  of  orders  filled  by  Rogers  last  season.  Some  firms  sell 
more,  some  less;  but  these  same  trees  bought  of  tree  agents  would  cost 
the  planters  150,000.  Our  new  location  has  many  advantages  over  the  old 
one  at  Moorestown,  and  if  you  want  to  save  dollars,  write  us  to-day.  Our 
HAltGAINS  in  planter’s  sizes  include  6c.  Plums.  Cherries  and  Apples, 
and  5c.  Dwarf  Pears.  ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TRIUMPH  J 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Ainsden. 


▼e 


r'i'lie  Latest  and  Largest  1 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH,  ' 

EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 
N  o  n-Ro  tti  ng  C  H  ERR Y, 


EiniC  FRUIT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES, 
|  V  ORNAMENTALS,  Crates  &  Baskets. 

LORENTZ I  says  E.^.  Ca*rm A.  R.*n!  Y^und  I  ELD  O  RAD  O 

PEACH.  I  H.  E.  V  akdeman,  U.  S.  Dept.  I  BLACKBERRY. 

Don’t  pay  double  prices.1'  Illu”.’catalogue  Free.-  REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


TREES 


New  sorts  and  Standard  Kinds  in  APPLE.  P  1  HQi  IMP 
CHERRY,  PEAR  and  PLUM  TREES.  DAIlUAIIld 

Send  for  book,  “  Money  in  Fruit,”  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

Box  100.  ROGERS  NURSERY  COMPANY.  Moorestown.  N.  J. 


ROGERS  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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RURAUSMS — Continued. 

A  companion  to  everbearing  black¬ 
caps,  is  the  Belle  de  Fontenay,  a  red 
variety  which  is  now  offered  under  the 
name  of  Childs’s  All  Summer.  At  any 
rate,  they  are  very  closely  alike.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  the  best  of  the  per¬ 
petual  reds,  ripeniqg  clusters  of  berries 
from  mid-season  until  after  light  frosts. 
The  berries  are  of  excellent  flavor — but 
so  crumbly  and  imperfect  that  one  cares 
for  them  chiefly  as  a  curiosity,  or  to  be 
able  to  offer  “company”  red  raspberries 
quite  out  of  season . 

We  have  dug  the  potatoes  of  the  seed¬ 
ling  potato  plot,  the  plants  of  which 
made  so  remarkable  a  growth  after  the 
tornado,  while  those  of  the  field  did  not 
recover.  How  much,  if  any,  of  this 
second  luxuriant  growth  was  due  to  the 
Fungiroid  (dry  Bordeaux)  may  only  be 
conjectured.  Certain  it  is  that  we  have 
never  seen  vines  of  so  bright  a  green 
color,  nor  of  so  bushy  a  growth,  and 
the  vigor  of  growth  and  freshness 
of  color  continued  until  they  were 
attacked  by  the  army  of  potato  beetles 
so  great  in  number  that  they  killed  the 
vines  in  spite  of  the  constant  use  of 
Paris-green  and  assiduous  hand-picking. 
The  dead  beetles  under  the  vines  were 
so  thick  as  for  the  most  part  to  cover 
the  soil  completely.  Most  of  the  seed¬ 
ling  tubers  showed  a  second  growth, 
though  not  all.  The  seedlings  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  were  shapely  though 
small.  Those  of  the  Rural  Blush  gave  a 
heavy  yield  of  large  tubers  of  various 
shapes.  The  vines  of  the  seedling  of 
No.  2,  one  hill  of  which  last  year  yielded 
157  small  tubers,  grew  to  be  fully  six 
feet  in  length.  The  yield,  however,  was 
not  remarkable,  few  of  the  tubers  being 
of  marketable  size.  In  the  best  yielding 
hills,  there  were  about  14  potatoes, 
weighing  about  three  pounds, . 

The  difference  of  temperature  between 
lower  and  higher  land,  the  latter  being 
from  50  to  75  feet  higher  than  the  former, 
was  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  late  frost 
which  occurred  at  the  Rural  Grounds 
September  15.  The  corn,  tomato  vines, 
melon  vines,  etc.,  of  the  lower  lands, 
were  frozen  to  death,  while  those  of  the 
higher  lands — even  25  feet  higher — were 
not  injured.  It  is  now  (September  23) 
a  surprising  sight,  as  one  passes  from 
higher  areas  where  the  corn  is  still 
green  and  growing,  to  lower  areas,  not 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  distant,  to  find  the 
corn  as  it  usually  appears  in  November. 

Two  plants  of  the  Alaska  quince  were 
sent  to  us  in  April  of  1891,  by  C.  A. 
Green,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  One  of  them 
would  have  borne  a  fair  crop  this  season, 
but  for  the  tornado  which  injured  the 
leaves  so  that  many  died,  and  but  three 
quinces  were  left  to  ripen.  They  were 
ripe  September  25,  of  medium  size,  and 
of  pear  shape.  No  doubt,  they  would 
have  grown  to  a  larger  size  had  not  the 
tornado  occurred.  The  special  claims 
made  for  the  Alaska  are  early  bearing, 
productiveness,  early  ripening  and  hardi¬ 
ness  of  plant . 

The  reward  of  raising  seedling  fruits 
on  a  large  scale  with  the  view  of  obtain¬ 
ing,  by  selection  and  crossing,  better 
varieties  than  any  others  known,  is  so 
uncertain  that  very  few  can  afford  to 
engage  in  it  except  from  a  love  of  the 
pursuit.  Probably  Luther  Burbank  has 
done  more  of  this  work  than  any  one  else 
in  this  counti-y  or,  perhaps,  in  the  world. 
We  would  like  to  know  just  how  much 
his  work  has  cost  him  up  to  date,  and 
just  how  much  his  sales  have  amounted 
to.  Our  friend,  T.  V.  Munson,  has  raised, 
we  are  told,  as  many  as  100,000  seedling 
grapes  during  the  past  15  years.  How 
much  have  you  made,  Prof.  Munson  ?. . . 

When  we  are  asked  the  question — it 
is  one  that  comes  numerously  every 
early  spring  and  fall — when  it  is  best  to 
transplant,  our  answer  is  in  the  fall  for 
more  southern  States  ;  in  the  spring  for 


colder  climates.  We  dare  say  that  this 
is  as  trustworthy  an  answer  as  can  be 
made  iu  a  general  way.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  when  to  transplant  as  how  to 
transplant.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  trans¬ 
plant  in  June,  July,  August  or  Septem¬ 
ber,  no  matter  what  the  weather  may  ] 
be,  and  this,  too,  without  cutting  back 
or  removing  a  leaf.  We  must  preserve 
the  roots  without  exposing  them  for  any 
length  of  time  to  the  air  or  sunlight ;  j 
we  must  supply  the  roots  with  all  needed 
moisture  until  they  “take  hold”  of  the 
soil  of  their  new  home.  That  is  all. 
The  difficulty  of  transplantation  in¬ 
creases,  of  course,  with  the  size  of  the 
plant  to  be  removed.  The  increased 
difficulty  must  be  met  by  preserving 
more  of  the  roots,  or  soil  about  the 
roots,  by  cutting  back  or  defoliation,  so 
that  the  plant  shall  not  require  more 
moisture  and  food  than  the  remaining 
roots  can  supply.  Defoliation  necessar¬ 
ily  weakens  the  removed  plant.  Dor¬ 
mant  buds  must  push  at  once,  and  the 
new  growth  may  not  be  sufficiently 
matured  to  stand  the  winter.  We  do  not 
any  more  hesitate  to  transplant  young 
vines,  shrubs  or  trees,  whether  ever¬ 
green  or  deciduous,  during  the  summer, 
if  we  so  desire,  than  we  would  in  early 
spring  or  fall.  But  we  would  see  to  it 
that  the  roots  were  carefully  preserved 
from  injury,  and  that  they  secured  all 
the  water  and  shade  required  until  the 
removed  plant  had  evidently  taken  to  its 
new  home . . 

We  are  often  instructed  to  wait  until 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  before  transplanting. 
It  is  often  far  better  to  transplant  before 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  so  that  the  shrub  or 
tree  may  have  more  time  to  send  out 
fibrous  roots  before  freezing  weather. 
Most  leaves  are  really  dead  to  the  plant 
before  they  fall,  or  even  while  still  more 
or  less  green.  They  have  fulfilled  every 
requii’ement,  and  there  is  really  no  cir¬ 
culation  of  sap  between  the  leaves  and 
stems.  Hence  it  is,  as  is  well  known, 
that  the  dying  leaf  of  many  plants 
assumes  brilliant  colors — not  due  at  all 
to  frosts,  but  merely  to  the  natural 
transition  of  color  from  green  to  the 
dried,  dead  leaf,  which,  modified  by  ele¬ 
vation  and  temperature,  assumes  in  cer¬ 
tain  climates,  far  more  varied  and  bril¬ 
liant  hues  than  in  others . 
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pale  folk 

How  many  pale  folk  there 
are  !  People  who  have  the 
will,  but  no  power  to  bring 
out  their  vitality.  People 
who  swing  like  a  pendu¬ 
lum  between  strength  and 
weakness — so  that  one 
day’s  work  causes  six  days’ 
sickness!  People  who  have 
no  life  for  resisting  disease 
— thin  people,  nerveless 
delicate  ! 

The  food  for  all  such 

is  Scott's  Emulsion.  The 

hypophosphites  of  lime 
and  soda,  with  the  oil,  will 
tone  up  the  system,  give 
the  blood  new  life,  improve 
the  appetite  and  keep  up 
digestion  ! 

50  cents  and  $1.00 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE 

Chemists  •  -  New  York 


ARMSTRONG  A  McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 

New  York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 

Pittsburgh. 

ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

J0HNT. LEWIS  A  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 

M0RLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL, 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 

SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 

ULSTER, 

New  York. 


Common  Sense 

dictates  that  you  use  materials  when  paint¬ 
ing  that  you  know  something  about.  Pure 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  are  and 
have  been  the  standard  for  years.  You 
know  all  about  them  ;  if  you  don’t  your 
painter  does.  To  make  sure,  however,  ex¬ 
amine  the  brand  (see  list). 

For  colors,  use  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure 
White  Lead  tinting  colors  ;  they  are  the  best 
and  most  permanent;  prepared  expressly  for 
tinting  Pure  White  Lead.  Pamphlet  and 
color-card  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway.  New  York. 


WHAT  FENCE  SHALL  I  USE  ON  THE  FARM  ? 


Try  the  KEYSTONE,  .and  it  will  be  a  question 
no  more.  Every  rod  guaranteed.  Catalogue  free. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  St.,  TREMONT,  ILL. 
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field  and  Hog  Ft 

nice, 

24  to  58  inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence;  Steel  Ga„es, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Rails;Tree.FlowerandToniato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Hoard. etc. Catalogue  free 


SAWS 


1 


Men  with  a 
Folding  Sawing 
Machine 


fANY  WOOD, 

|  IN  ANY  POSITION. 

|  ON  ANY  GROUND. 
(.ANYWHERE. - 

Beats  2iI£ 


5  to  9  Cords  Daily  is  the  Usual  Average  for  one  IVIan. 

This  cut  shows  tli is  wonderful  machine  in  three 
positions,  sawing  a  tree  down, sawing  a  log  and  folded 
to  carry  home.  Ten  years  experience  hasmade  won- 

ULNS  I£A8Y.  A  SAWS  DOWN 

No  g.  TUKKS. 


derful  improvements.  Our  machines  for  189(1  saw 
faster  and  run  easier  and  will  last  longer  than  ever. 
Adjusted  in  one  minute  to  suit  the  12year  old  boy  or 
7  foot  giant.  Saws  in  9  positions,  timber  4.  in  to SJ*  ft. 
through.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalogue  with 
testimonial  letters  (unsolicited)  from  every  state, 
and  almost  every  comity.  Every  Machine  Fully 
Guaranteed,  First.  Order  Seen  res  Agency. 
POLDINC SAWING  MACHINE  CO., (17-119  8.  Clinton  St.,  ChlMgo. 

CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG.C0.  No. 4  Main  St. 

Mt.  Gilead.  Ohio. 


DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  |  7  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co..  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse, N.Y 
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SAVED  BY  A  DREAM. 


Farmer  Oak  setting  posts  for  Page  fence  is 
set  upon  by  another  agent,  with  a  macli.ne 
to  “make  it  yourself,  just  as  good,"  etc.,  etc., 
who  soon  talks  him  to  sleep.  He  dreams  he’s 
back  at  the  World’s  Fair,  almost  famished, 
can’t  live  without  a  good  cup  of  coffee, quick. 
Meets  stranger  with  machine,  “You  buy  the 
green  berry,  anything  cheap,  roast  carefully 
grind  in  this:  p-e-r-f-e-c-t-l-y  d-e-l-i-c- 
i-o-u-s.”  “Oh,  yes,  of  course,  you  must  steep 
it,  and  sugar  and  cream  it,  takes  a  little 
time,  but  it’s  so  cheap.”  Here  the  nightmare 
kicks  the  agent  off  the  field  and  brings  farm¬ 
er  O.  to  his  senses,  and  he’ll  use  the  Page. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich- 


“AMONG-OZARKS” 

The  Land  of  Big  Red  Apples,  is  an  attractive 
and  interesting  book,  handsomely  illustrated,  with 
views  of  South  Missouri,  including  the  famous  Olden 
Fruit  Farm  of  3,000  acres,  in  Howell  County.  It  per¬ 
tains  to  fruit-raising  in  that  Great  Fruit  licit  of 
America,  the  southern  slope  of  the  O/.arks,  and  will 
prove  of  great  value  not  only  to  fruit-growers,  but  to 
every  farmer  and  homeseeker  looking  for  a  farm  and 
a  home.  Mailed  free.  Address 

J.  E.  LOCKWOOD,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fruit  Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

By  W.  C.  Strong.  Illustrated.  A  guide  to  the 
culture  of  fruits  suited  to  the  owner  of  a  home 
Considers  the  choice  of  location,  preparation 
of  the  soil,  how  and  when  to  plant,  and  gives 
a  short  descriptive  list  of  the  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  each  fruit.  Instructions  in  pruning 
and  cultivation,  descriptions  of  diseases  and 
insect  enemies,  with  remedies,  and  a  chapter 
on  propagation,  make  the  book  complete  for 
the  amateur.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

1  Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


11  THK  rHAYm?”*’or  family  use.  Cheapest  in  the 
I  ilEl  untiiluDIV  market.  $8,  $5  and  $8.  Circular 
EASTERN  MEG.  CO.,  257  8.  5th  St.,  l’bila.,  Pa 


Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  and  Preparing  Fruit 
Pastes  and  Syrupy. 

The  experience  of  practical  workers.  The  best 
methods  by  which  the  surplus  fruits  may  well  be 
saved  tor  home  use  and  for  the  large  market  de¬ 
mand.  Hundreds  of  tested  recipes  from  famous 
preservers.  Also  a  chapter  on  evaporation  of 
fruits.  Paper,  20  cents. 


25=cent  Binder. 

We  have  been  looking  for  years  for  a 
cheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  The 
Rural,  so  that  the  paper  could  he  kept 
clean  and  preserved  for  years.  Now  we 
have  it ;  we  can  send  it,  postpaid,  for 
25  cents,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub¬ 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  preserve  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  ordinary  binder  is  too  expensive 
This  one  is  so  cheap,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  serviceable,  that  we  think  al¬ 
most  every  reader  will  want  one.  Address 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  Yobk. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  (id.,  or  8V4  marks,  or  10{4  francs. 

ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  "Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 

Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 

able  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 
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We  have  been  able  to  secure  some  interesting  facts 
about  making  clover  ensilage  which  we  think  will 
help  those  who  prefer  a  silo  to  a  hay  mow.  There  are 
many  such,  and  the  number  will  increase. 

© 

“  Belligerent  rights”  or  a  fighting  chance  for 
Cuba.  That’s  all  very  well,  but  it  would  have  been 
better  for  you  this  past  summer  if  you  had  exerted 
yourself  to  secure  a  fighting  chance  for  tuber.  With 
weeds,  bugs,  blight,  hard  soil  and  lack  of  manure, 
many  a  potato  crop  was  held  down  in  a  worse  slavery 
than  the  Cubans  ever  knew. 

0 

It  is  said  that  phosphorus  and  sweet  oil  will  cure 
corns.  With  this  simple  statement,  one  might  rub 
the  phosphorus  of  a  lighted  match  over  the  corn,  and 
apply  the  oil  afterward.  It  might  cure,  but  it  would 
nearly  kill,  as  well.  Yet,  is  not  that  a  fair  statement 
of  the  way  some  excellent  advice  is  put  into  practice  ? 
Many  a  truth  is  killed  in  the  application. 

©• 

At  the  Hale’s  nursery,  in  Connecticut,  the  writer 
saw  a  new  or  improved  blueberry  bush,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  remarkable  for  size,  color  and  flavor.  Thus 
far,  efforts  to  propagate  it  rapidly  have  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful.  Some  of  our  leading  botanists  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  it.  If  they  succeed  in  perfecting  an 
easy  method,  a  real  acquisition  will  be  added  to  our 
list  of  fruits. 

O 

It  will  do  any  farmer  good  to  follow  his  produce  to 
market  and  see  where  it  goes,  who  sells  it,  and  how 
it  is  sold.  A  week  in  New  York  among  the  markets 
will  be  an  education  to  any  farmer.  He  will  see  how 
goods  should  be  packed  and  shipped,  what  people  do 
not  want,  and  a  host  of  other  things.  Above  all,  it 
will  give  him  a  chance  to  look  at  the  men  who  do  his 
selling  for  him.  That  ought  to  be  worth  a  good  deal 
to  any  man. 

O 

That’s  a  good  educational  exhibit  they  had  at  the 
Queens  County  Fair  (page  (579  and  680).  There  were 
plant  diseases  to  be  seen  under  the  microscope,  insects 
of  all  sorts  to  be  examined  and  the  complete  machin¬ 
ery  for  fighting  them.  Above  all,  men  were  on  hand 
to  answer  questions  and  explain  the  points  that  were 
hard  to  understand.  That  is  a  good  thing  for  any 
fair.  It  was  an  excellent  idea  and  might  well  be 
widely  copied. 

© 

Years  ago,  men  now  living  used  to  haul  their  crop 
of  wheat  by  ox  teams  over  miles  of  rough  roads  to 
market.  We  would  like  to  take  some  of  them  on  that 
peach  train  that  runs  down  to  Hartford  every  morn¬ 
ing  from  the  Hale  orchard.  What  a  contrast  !  What 
possibilities  for  the  future  !  As  things  are  now  devel¬ 
oping,  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  Connecticut 
and  southern  Massachusetts  will  present  a  perfect 
net-work  of  light  electric  roads.  The  larger  railroads 
are  fighting  this  extension,  but  it  is  sure  to  come 
sooner  or  later,  and  if  it  comes  in  the  right  way  the 
people  will  be  better  off  for  it.  These  roads  must 
carry  freight  as  well  as  passengers.  That  peach  train 
is  the  first  freight  service  we  have  heard  of,  but  it 
shows  what  may  be  done  in  the  future.  That  night 
train  does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  passenger 
traffic.  During  the  hours  between  10  p.  m.  and  4  a.  m., 
freight  trains  might  be  run  up  and  down  these  coun¬ 
try  roads  taking  produce  from  regular  stations  and 
hauling  feed,  fertilizer  or  what  not  back  from  the 
town.  This  would  almost  double  the  business  of  the 
roads,  save  time  and  money  for  farmers  and  facilitate 


business  in  every  way.  This  is  one  of  the  changes 
that  must  come  with  time,  and  farmers  within  reach 
of  electric  lines  should  be  prepared  for  the  change. 

© 

The  latest  advertising  scheme  is  gotten  up  by  a 
medical  company.  Patriotic  resolutions  in  favor  of 
freedom  in  Cuba  are  sent  out  in  the  form  of  a  blank 
petition  and  all  who  favor  liberty  are  requested  to 
sign  them  and  forward  to  a  certain  address.  Those 
who  wish  to  show  their  hatred  of  Spanish  rule  sign 
the  petitions  and  forward  them  as  requested.  They 
soon  begin  to  receive  big  packages  of  circulars  describ¬ 
ing  various  medicines.  That’s  all  the  liberty  there  is 
about  it — liberty  to  scatter  medicine  literature  at  you. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  shrewd  scheme  to  obtain  a  list 
of  good  addresses.  Don’t  sign  strange  petitions. 

O 

Dr.  IIalsted,  of  New  Jersey,  had  a  very  interesting 
exhibit  of  potatoes  at  the  Trenton  Fair.  The  object 
was  to  show  the  effect  of  flowers  of  sulphur  in  check¬ 
ing  or  reducing  potato  scab.  The  results  were  strik¬ 
ing.  Where  the  seed  was  rolled  in  sulphur,  and  a 
quantity  of  the  substance  was  scattered  in  the  drills, 
the  potatoes  were  remarkably  free  and  clean.  Where 
sulphur  was  not  used,  they  were  badly  scabbed.  Dr. 
Halsted  obtained  much  the  same  results  with  sulphur 
in  preventing  sweet  potato  rot.  The  It.  N.-Y.  tried 
sulphur  carefully  years  ago,  and  found  that  it  largely 
prevented  scab  and  kept  wireworms  in  check. 

O 

Here  is  our  idea  of  a  model  letter.  It  was  written 
in  reply  to  a  request  for  information  of  experience  : 

Yours  in  reference  to  clover  ensilage  is  at  hand.'  My  answer 
to  questions  is,  I  do  not  know.  Absence  from  home  prevented  an 
earlier  reply. 

That  is  a  model  because  the  question  is  answered 
courteously  and  in  a  few  words.  Above  all  is  the 
valuable  fact  that  this  man  says  right  away,  “I  do 
not  know  !  ”  He  doesn’t  attempt  to  say  what  might 
be,  or  what  some  one  else  thinks,  but  he  says  squarely, 
“  I  do  not  know.”  Needless  to  say,  we  do  not  regard 
this  man  as  a  “  hack  ”  writer. 

O 

Some  of  our  older  readers  may  well  ponder  the 
article  by  Mr.  Pierce,  on  page  690.  Why  should  a 
man  sit  dow  n  and  fold  his  hands  when  his  hair  be¬ 
comes  white  ?  The  world  is  still  full  of  needed  work. 
There  are  waste  places  to  be  cleared,  new  industries 
to  be  started,  young  men  to  be  encouraged,  and  hope¬ 
less  ones  to  be  started  anew.  Surely  it  is  better  for 
a  man  to  keep  on  a  light  harness  and  continue  to  do 
his  share  of  the  world’s  work  than  to  “go  to  grass  ” 
and  loaf  away  the  most  thoughtful  years  of  his  life.  The 
world  needs  just  such  work.  It  wants  the  thought  and 
experience  of  these  older  men  worked  out  into  practi¬ 
cal  example.  What  nobler  monument  can  man  ask  for? 

© 

There  is  a  chance  for  some  dairyman  near  every 
town  or  city  to  build  up  a  good  trade  in  ice  cream. 
We  believe  that  it  might  be  shipped  from  the  farm  to 
New  York  City  with  profit.  Manufacturers  here  now 
supply  all  the  trade  for  miles  around.  A  careful 
dairyman  can  beat  them  out  of  sight  in  quality.  If 
he  can  get  ice  cheaply,  he  can  make  more  profit  on 
ice  cream  than  on  plain  cream  or  milk.  In  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  surplus  of  the  Farmers’  Creamery  Com¬ 
pany  is  now  made  into  ice  cream,  which  gives  a 
greater  profit  than  butter  making.  There  is  nothing 
about  ice  cream  that  should  make  it  such  a  luxury. 
It  might  be  made  cheaply  enough  to  render  it  a  hot 
weather  necessity.  There  would  be  more  profit  in  it 
than  in  three-cent  milk.  Here  is  a  chance  for  some¬ 
body. 

© 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
to  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  stop  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  oleo  to  the  West  Indies  under  the  brand  of 
butter.  A  new  development  is  the  receipt  here  of 
several  hundred  cases  marked  butter,  from  Holland,  in 
bond  for  Porto  Rico.  It  is  claimed  that  no  recent 
shipments  have  been  made  to  that  port  from  this 
country,  of  either  oleo  or  butter.  The  oleo  men  claim 
that  this  shipment  referred  to  is  really  oleo,  and  that 
Holland  is  one  of  the  foremost  oleomargarine  manu¬ 
facturing  countries  in  the  world,  and  that  that  coun¬ 
try  is  reaping  the  harvest  that  this  country  should 
have  had.  Which  is  all  important — if  true  !  It  is 
claimed  that  the  people  of  those  countries  want  cheap 
butter — cheaper  than  it  is  possible  to  manufacture — 
and  that,  hence,  oleo  should  take  its  place.  Some  of 
the  butter  that  comes  to  this  market  is  certainly 
poor  enough  to  please  them,  if  cheapness  is  what  they 
want.  But  that’s  no  excuse  for  selling  them  oleo 
labeled  butter.  By  all  means,  if  they  want  oleo,  sell 
them  oleo,  but  label  it  oleo,  and  don’t  libel  the  honest 
dairymen  by  calling  it  butter. 


There  are  shoe  dealers  who  believe  that  1,000  men 
may  be  “  fitted  ”  with  shoes  made  on  the  same  last. 
Differences  in  instep,  toe  or  heel  do  not  matter — such 
men  go  by  “  size  ”  of  shoe — not  by  size  of  corn.  There 
are  barbers  who  know  only  one  method  of  cutting 
hair.  It  means  a  neat  head  or  a  shoe-brush,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  man.  There  are  blacksmiths  who  have 
only  one  system  of  paring  or  rasping  a  horse’s  hoof 
for  the  shoe.  It  works  well  on  some  hoofs  and  ill  on 
others.  Don’t  patronize  a  one-system  man  if  you  can 
help  it. 

O 

Another  danger  threatens  the  unsuspecting  farmer 
in  districts  where  the  trolley  roads  and  electric  light 
wires  have  been  extended.  Numerous  accidents  have 
been  reported,  both  to  cattle  and  human  beings, 
caused  by  broken  electric  wires  crossing  the  wires  of 
fences,  or  being  carelessly  left  hanging  where  animals 
came  in  contact  with  them.  City  people  are  familiar 
with  these  things,  and  they  are  considered  only  as 
incidents  of  every-day  life.  But  to  the  farmer  unac¬ 
customed  to  such  contingencies,  they  bring  a  new 
dread.  But  these  and  other  catastrophes,  are  but 
the  price  we  pay  for  these  so-called  improvements — 
these  adjuncts  of  a  higher  civilization.  Is  man  really 
happier  in  these  days  of  electricity  and  steam,  than 
he  was  in  the  days  of  ox  carts  and  saddlebags  ? 

© 

One  of  the  most  common  Western  economies  is  the 
practice  of  “  following”  cattle  at  pasture  with  hogs. 
The  cattle  are  usually  fed  grain.  More  or  less  of  this 
is  passed  undigested.  The  hogs  follow  and  eat  this 
undigested  grain.  It  is  a  simple  economy,  but  a  profit¬ 
able  one.  At  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  20  steers 
were  fattened  and  41  hogs  in  two  lots  “followed” 
them.  These  hogs  gave  a  profit  of  $136.59  on  the 
undigested  grain  they  picked  up.  At  the  East  we 
often  see  great  herds  of  highly  grained  dairy  cows  at 
pasture.  We  also  see  tons  of  manure  containing 
plenty  of  undigested  grain  hauled  out  of  the  stable. 
Why  not  let  Mr.  Hog  operate  on  that  manure  and  pay 
your  taxes  for  you  ?  We  know  one  man  who  claims 
he  paid  for  a  manure  shed  by  the  extra  pork  made  by 
this  saving  of  feed. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

The  evil  one  caught  the  mosquito 
And  sharpened  the  end  of  his  snout. 

Aud  taught  him  to  jump  with  his  sharp  force  pump, 

Till  he  guzzled  the  red  blood  out. 

The  evil  one  gave  the  mosquito 
An  eye  like  a  miniature  sjiark 

And  that’s  why  he  can  make  nightmares  for  man  — 

The  rascal  can  see  in  the  dark. 

The  house  fly  came  after  mosquito. 

The  evil  one  grinned  in  his  sleeve 
“  With  crawling  and  creep  he’ll  pulverize  sleep  ! 

I’ll  give  him  night-eyes  I  believe  !” 

Alas  for  such  dastardly  planning. 

The  evil  one’s  musings  were  sad. 

His  vile  plans  were  beat  oh  !  For  on  the  mosquito  ! 

He’d  used  all  the  night-eyes  he  had. 

It’s  well  for  the  race  it  so  happened 
To  me  it  is  patent  and  plain. 

If  flies  were  nocturnal  in  habits  diurnal 
We’d  all  become  quickly  insane. 


Faith  without  force  is  fated. 

Is  your  purse  a  pocket  peace  ? 

Who’s  boss— you  or  the  hired  man  V 

Don’t  winter  dead-head  live  stock. 

No  one  can  make  2  wrongs  spell  right. 

How  about  cutting  up  sweet  corn  stalks— page  681  ? 

California  papers  talk  of  a  “Winter  Bartlett  pear.” 

The  heavy  purse  that  drags  the  heart  down  with  it,  is  a  curse. 

Citrus  fruits  are  mostly  sour.  So  are  the  sit  rust  fruits  of  the 
lazy  man. 

Three  things  for  the  poultry  keeper  to  do  well— breed,  feed  and 
take  heed. 

A  bilious  liver  and  a  cloudy  day  on  a  mortgaged  farm  mean 
“  the  Blue  and  Gray.” 

If  horses  are  so  cheap  surely  you  can  now  afford  a  bullet  for 
the  faithful  old  veteran. 

Here’s  something  we  would  preach  and  teach— potash  and 
patience  price  the  peach. 

The  Chinese  believe  that  the  hard  “  corns  ”  on  the  front  legs  of 
horses,  enable  them  to  see  in  the  night. 

Do  you  believe  in  “Protection  ?”  You  do  ?  Well  then,  protect 
the  stock  by  closing  those  cracks  in  the  barn. 

“  Largest,  best  in  quality,  longest  keeping,  and  most  beautiful  ” 
apple.  There’s  a  combination  for  you.  Page  685. 

The  house  cat’s  throat  is  said  to  be  a  fine  storage  place  for 
diphtheria.  When  that  disease  abounds,  keep  the  cat  from  the 
children. 

A  friend  writes  that  “hop  grasses  have  been  thicker  than  hope 
this  past  summer.”  We  trust  that  will  not  send  hope  to  grass, 
however  ! 

Your  teeth  were  made  to  chew  your  food.  When  they  lose  their 
power  as  grinders,  you  must  eat  softer  food  or  have  dyspepsia. 
Suit  your  food  to  your  teeth  ! 

It  is  now  proposed  to  make  printers’  ink  out  of  that  waste 
Louisiana  molasses.  If  the  ink  is  used  to  spread  the  truth — 
good.  If  not — better  feed  the  molasses  to  mules. 

The  latest  scheme  is  hair  cutting  by  electricity.  A  comb  con¬ 
nected  with  an  electric  wire  is  passed  over  the  head,  the  heat 
singeing  off  the  hair  as  uniformly  as  the  cut  of  the  shears. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THE  BEST  RED  AND  YELLOW  APPLES. 

I  want  to  get  the  largest,  best  In  quality,  longest  keeping  and 
most  beautiful  red  apple  in  America;  also  a  yellow  apple  with 
the  same  qualities.  What  are  they  ?  Newtown  Pippin  will  not 
do  here.  How  about  “  Whinnery  Red  ”  and  “  Flory  ’  i  9.  <*■ 
Blaine,  Wash. 

Among  the  Russian  Apples. 

The  apple  for  Wisconsin  coining  nearest  to  the  re¬ 
quirements,  is  Zuzoff  Winter.  This  is  a  Russian 
variety,  as  large  as  Northern  Spy,  handsomer  in  color¬ 
ing,  as  good  in  quality,  and  fully  as  good  a  keeper. 
The  best  large  yellow  apple  for  that  State,  is  found 
among  the  Russians.  Sandy  Glass  (No.  24  M)  is  large, 
bright  yellow,  with  a  fine  blush  on  the  sunny  side, 
and  always  fair  and  smooth.  Its  peculiar  name  comes 
from  its  raised  dots,  which  have  a  slight  roughness 
like  sand.  BUI)D” 

Iowa. 

A  Very  Hard  Combination. 

It  is  difficult  to  meet  S.  G.’s  wants,  lie  requires  a 
combination  difficult  to  find  in  any  one  red  apple. 
Quality  is  rarely  found  in  the  larger  apples.  The  same 
is  true  in  regard  to  keeping"  qualities.  The  most  pro¬ 
ductive,  most  beautiful  and  best  apple  in  quality, 
that  has  fine  keeping  qualities,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
Sutton  Beauty  ;  but  it  is  not  the  largest.  It  is  only 
of  medium  size,  and  is  very  productive  and  reliable  m 
this  vicinity.  As  for  a  yellow  apple  possessing  the 
requirements  named,  we  have  no  such  apple  grown 
here.  I  know  nothing  about  the  Whinnery  Red  and 
Flory.  They  are  varieties  that  are  not  grown  here. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y.  s-  D*  WILLARD. 

He  Asks  for  the  Impossible. 

S.  G.  requires  an  impossibility.  The  largest  apples 
are  never  the  best.  Neither  are  the  largest  or  the 
best  the  longest  keepers.  Besides  these  difficulties, 
the  adaptability  of  neither  Northern  nor  Southern 
varieties  to  the  soils  and  climates  of  Washington,  is 
by  no  means  well-tested  and  determined.  T  he  very 
largest  and  most  beautiful  apples  I  remember  to  have 
seen,  were  of  the  Ben  Davis  variety  grown  in  Idaho  ; 
but  this  is  very  far  from  “best”  in  quality.  Whinnery 
and  Flory  are  comparatively  new  ;  and  the  measure 
of  their  success,  either  east  or  west,  is  yet  an  unsolved 
problem.  Jonathan  is  excellent  and  very  beautiful, 
but  it  is  scarcely  medium  in  either  size  or  keeping 
qualities.  We  know  little  respecting  its  success  in 
Washington.  The  querist  will,  beyond  doubt,  arrive 
at  the  safest  conclusions  by  noting  the  trials  of  varie¬ 
ties  by  earlier  planters  about  him,  and  acting  upon 
the  information  thus  acquired.  T.  T.  LYON. 

Michigan. 

A  Good  List  to  Pick  From. 

I  do  not  know  whether  our  Eastern  apples  will  gen¬ 
erally  flourish  in  the  Pacific  States;  but  assuming  that 
they  will,  I  would  name  for  red,  Esopus  Spitzenburgh, 
which  keeps  easily  until  March  ;  Northern  Spy,  June  ; 
Detroit  Red,  February  ;  Sutton  Beauty,  February, 
and,  possibly,  Red  Canada  (not  up  to  size  desired) 
which  keeps  until  May.  For  yellow,  Peck’s  Pleasant 
will  completely  fill  the  bill  ;  Swaar  also  fills  it,  and 
Yellow  Bellflower  is  not  far  behind.  The  latter  keeps 
easily  until  February  or  later,  and  the  others  until 
March  and  April.  Peck’s  Pleasant  is  almost  equal  to 
Newtown  Pippin  in  quality,  and  with  extra  care,  may 
be  kept  until  May  or  June.  It  is  a  supei*b  fruit.  I 
would  advise  S.  G.  to  procure  grafts  of  all  these  varie¬ 
ties  at  the  proper  time,  and  test  them,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  slower  process  of  setting  out  trees.  Actual 
test  must  be  made  before  anything  definite  can  be 
known.  I  do  not  know  Whinnery  Red.  Flory  is  not 
a  long  keeper,  as  it  ripens  in  October  and  November. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  e.  g.  fowler. 

How  Varieties  Differ  East  and  West. 

Evidently  S.  G.  is  noj,  the  man  who  “wants  but 
little  here  below,  nor  wants  that  little  long.”  The 
best  and  most  beautiful  red  apple  of  fair  size  and  a 
very  good  keeper,  in  the  Michigan  latitude,  is  the 
Jonathan;  I  do  not  know  of  a  yellow  apple  having 
the  same  qualities  better  developed  than  the  Grimes. 
It  is  the  next  thing  to  impossible  to  get  high  quality 
and  great  size  combined.  What  does  one  want  of  a 
big  apple,  anyway,  except  to  call  out  the  “  Oh,  mys  !  ’ 
at  an  exposition  ?  I  attended  the  Indiana  State  Fair 
last  week,  and  the  handsomest  plate  of  apples  in  that 
great  exhibit,  was  a  plate  of  Jonathans  ;  the  most 
beautiful  plate  of  yellow  apples  was  marked  “Flory,” 
but  I  closed  my  eyes  and  ate  a  piece  of  one  of  them 
and  felt  that  I  was  eating  the  Porter.  Looking  at  it 
again,  it  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  refined  Porter.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  expei-ience  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  I 
would  expect  to  see  the  Jonathan,  as  grown  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  lose  the  beauty  of  its  very  smooth  basin,  and 
become  somewhat  elongated,  which  would  spoil  its 
beauty.  The  Tompkins  King,  which,  in  Michigan 
and  New  York,  is  a  bright  red  apple  of  high  quality, 
globular  in  form  and  not  much  wi'inkled  at  the  basin, 
was  shown  from  Washington  and  Oregon  quite  drawn 
out  at  the  basin,  and  corrugated,  and  it  lacked  the 


x’ich  crimson  splashing,  and  highly  aromatic  flavor, 
which  are  its  distinguishing  characteristics  with  us. 

So,  a  Michigander’s  advice  may  be  of  little  value  to  a 
Washingtonian,  and  he  may  be  misjudged  from  re¬ 
sults  for  which  he  is  in  no  wise  responsible. 

Michigan.  c*  w.  garfield. 

Hard  to  Get  Good  Color. 

This  pi’oblem  reminds  one  of  the  reply  of  a  German 
florist  to  a  female  customer,  who  had  weax-ied  him 
with  her  exactive  requii*ements  as  to  a  pei*fect  rose. 

“  You  don’t,  Madame,  most  always  find  all  de  perfect 
points  in  one  rose,  or  in  one  lady,  eider  !  For  such 
a  red  apple,  Spy  oi'  Baldwin  comes  as  neai*  as  any¬ 
thing  ;  and  for  yellow,  the  Yellow  Bellflower— but 
neither  vei'y  near.  And  then,  again,  what  will  do  iu 
the  Atlantic  and  Central  States,,  is  by  no  means  sure 
to  suit  the  Pacific.  In  a  hazy,  cool  climate,  high  col¬ 
oration  of  fruit  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain.  This 
is  shown  everywhere  in  New  England  neai”  the  ocean. 
The  best  coloration  is  found  in  the  mountains  on  the 
west  slope,  or  on  lake  shores  ;  as  on  the  shores  and 
islands  of  Lake  Champlain,  which  produce  the  finest 
high-colored  Baldwins  and  Spys  I  have  ever  seen.  In 
England,  generally,  apples  are  poorly  colored,  com¬ 
pared  with  American  fruit  ;  and  I  am  told  that  the 
same  is  true  in  France.  t.  h.  hoskins,  m.  ix. 

Vermont.  _ _ 

EPHRAIM  W.  BULL. 

As  was  stated  last  week,  E.  W.  Bull,  the  originator 
of  the  famous  Concox-d  grape,  died  l-ecently  iu  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass.  During  the  past  two  years,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  had  considerable  to  say  about  Mr.  Bull.  During 
the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  poor  and  foi”  a  time 
was  cai’ed  for  at  a  charitable  institution.  I  rom  time 
to  time  friends  who  loved  him  and  who  appi’eciated 
the  service  he  had  rendex’ed  to  hoi’tieulture ,  raised 
tjuixxs  of  money  to  make  him  comloi’table.  these  sums 
were  small,  but  they  were  none  the  less  gratefully 
received  by  Mr.  Bull.  It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to 
review  the  history  of  Mr.  Bull’s  life.  Here  is  a  per¬ 
sonal  tribute  written  by  one  who  knew  him— Mr. 
j,  V.  Chapman,  an  officer  in  the  Massachusetts  Refor¬ 
matory.  Let  us  leave  the  good  old  veteran  with  these 
hopeful  wishes  : 

“  A  beautiful  old  man  has  left  his  home  in  Concord, 
exchanging  it,  as  we  must  think,  for  a  bettei”.  A 
short  time  ago  he  met  our  deputy  and  replying  pleas¬ 
antly  to  congratulations  xxpon  his  health,  said:  ‘I 
have  my  woi’k  to  do,  and  no  one  else  can  do  it  for 
me  ;  and  I  take  good  cai’e  of  myself,  so  that  I  can 
stay  and  do  it.’ 

“  There  is  something  vei’y  childlike,  and  at  the  same 
time  beautifully  Christian,  about  these  words.  Here 
was  a  man  who  had  survived  his  generation  by  a  gi-eat 
way,  living  a  long  while  already  upon  borrowed  time, 
and  yet  happy  to  think  that  the  Lord  might  have 
more  for  him  to  do,  and  carefully  husbanding  his 
slender  resources  of  vitality  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  doing  whatevei”  more  the  Lord  might 
have  still  remaining. 

“  One  of  the  sweetest  old  people,  we  take  it,  in  the 
town  of  Concord,  for  a  long  time  was  Mr.  Bull.  When 
it  seemed  as  though  he  might  be  lonesome,  and  re¬ 
gretful,  and  anxious,  none  of  these  things  moved  him. 
His  lot  seemed  to  him  beautiful,  because  he  saw  the 
beautiful  that  was  in  it.  And  so  he  has  moved  among 
us  a  preacher  of  Christian  faith,  and  revealing  to  us 
many  of  the  sweetest  things  of  life  ;  a  benefactor  of 
the  public ;  an  invaluable  citizen,  an  example  to 
multitudes  of  us  that  are  treading  sometimes  a  weary 
way. 

“  Mr.  Bull  was  the  ox-iginator  of  the  Concord  grape. 
How  much  he  has'  added  in  that  capacity  to  the  sum 
total  of  human  welfax-e  could  not  easily  be  told. 
Neither  can  we  estimate  how  much  he  has  added  to 
the  fair  fame  of  the  old  town  of  which  he  was  so  proud. 

“  Long  hence  it  will  be  told  eagerly  as  men  and 
women  pass  along  under  the  hillside  where  his  vine- 
yai’ds  were,  and  where  the  roses  and  hollyhocks  and 
a  thousand  other  beautiful  things  bloomed  for  him, 
and  for  all,  ‘  There  was  where  the  Concord  grape 
started  on  its  way.’ 

“  According  to  the  biographies  which  are  found  just 
now  in  all  the  papers,  Mr.  Bull  was  in  his  90th  year, 
having  been  born  on  March  4,  1806.  His  birthplace 
was  on  Washington  Street,  Boston.  The  house  stood 
in  a  lai*ge  garden,  whei*e  he  early  began  to  study  those 
things  for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  famous. 
He  was  busy  for  a  while  in  the  gold  beater’s  trade, 
but  his  heart  was  not  there,  and  nearly  60  years  ago 
he  removed  to  Concord,  where  his  light  has  since  been 
shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

“  A  beautiful  feature  of  Mr.  Bull’s  life  is  revealed 
in  the  particular  name  he  gave  to  one  of  his  last 
efforts,  and,  as  he  thought,  one  of  the  best  of  his  life 
in  gi-ape  culture.  This  choice  variety  he  named  the 
Esther  grape,  saying,  ‘  I  have  long  cherished  the  de¬ 
sire  to  name  the  best  grape  after  my  mother,  and  I 
have  called  this  one  by  her  name  because  I  feel  that 


it  is  as  near  perfection  as  I  shall  evei*  attain.’  Draw¬ 
ing  close  to  90,  and  almost  alone  in  the  world,  his 
mother’s  name  was  still  as  sweet  to  him  as  in  his 
childhood. 

“  All  honor  to  the  dear  old  man.  His  memory  will 
add  much  to  the  treasures  of  this  famous  town.  And 
the  example  of  his  beaxitiful  life  is  woi”th  more  than 
the  largest  fortune  in  money  that  any  Ci’oesxxs  could 
ever  leave  behind  him.” 


THE  PROSPECT. 

Near  where  the  writer  lives,  is  a  schoolliouse  and 
public  hall  made  of  stones.  These  stones  were  hauled 
from  all  over  the  township,  each  farm  contributing  a 
share.  The  object  was  to  have  every  farm  i*epresented 
in  the  bxiilding.  It  was  a  good  idea.  Such  coopera¬ 
tive  building  was  a  good  thing  for  the  town.  Every 
one  takes  an  interest  in  it,  and  the  school  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  State.  Pxxblic  spii’it  is  a  great  power 
for  good.  We  would  like  to  see  more  of  these  co0pei”a- 
tive  public  buildings  pxxt  xxp.  What  is  the  chance  for 
one  in  your  town  ?  May  be  there  are  no  stones  there, 
but  cannot  something  be  taken  from  each  farm  to 
represent  it  ? 

Q 

Last  week,  at  the  Connecticxxt  Experiment  Station, 
Dr.  Jenkins  showed  the  writer  a  very  intei'esting  ex¬ 
periment  with  gi-eenhoxxse  soils.  Instead  of  using 
for  tomatoes  a  strong  soil  of  three  parts  loam  and  one 
part  manure,  his  plan  was  to  start  with  a  soil  contain¬ 
ing  little  or  no  plant  food,  and  add  the  needed  fertility 
in  the  form  of  chemicals.  Accordingly,  a  soil  was 
formed  by  mixing  a  small  proportion  of  German  peat 
moss  with  sifted  coal  ashes.  The  plants  were  set  in 
this  mixture,  and  supplied  with  vax-ying  quantities  of 
chemicals.  This  was  originally  designed  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  for  testing  the  value  of  chemicals  as  compared 
with  manure — the  object  being  to  secure  a  “sterile” 
soil,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  fertilizer  could  be  ac¬ 
curately  estimated.  The  peat  moss  was  added  to 
give  the  required  “  oi-ganic  matter”  for  loosening  up 
the  ashes.  Check  plots  of  ordinai’y  greenhouse  soil 
were  used  for  comparison.  The  plants  grown  in  the 
ashes  produced  superior  crops  to  those  grown  in  the 
soil  and  manure.  By  the  use  of  fertilizers,  they  were 
able  to  secure,  in  the  ashes,  earlier  and  firmer  toma¬ 
toes,  and  a  little  better  yield.  The  matter  of  prepar¬ 
ing  soil  for  greenhouse  culture  is  often  troublesome 
and  expensive.  Coal  ashes  and  a  small  amount  of 
peat  moss,  will  cost  less  and  be  much  easier  to  pi-e- 
pare.  Up  to  within  a  few  yeai's  it  has  not  been  thought 
that  chemicals  could  be  used  exclusively  in  glass- 
lioxise  gardening.  Gardeners  have  mostly  claimed 
that  manure  and  soil  are  absolute  necessities.  The 
experiments  now  being  made  by  Dr.  Jenkins  bid  fair 
to  xxpset  some  of  these  theories.  It  is  a  singular  tiling 
that  sometimes,  after  years  of  work,  a  man  may  find 
that  the  pi'actice  of  a  lifetime  has  been  based  on  a 
wrong  thewy.  So  it  may  be  with  this  matter  of  green¬ 
house  soil,  as  well  as  with  some  of  our  pi*esent  ideas 
about  the  need  of  so  much  oi”ganic  matter  in  outdoor 
culture.  Tomatoes  grown  in  ordinary  greenhouse 
soil,  are  often  injured  by  small  insects  that  work  at 
the  roots.  Growers  are  in  the  habit  of  freezing  the 
soil  to  prevent  this  ti-ouble.  It  is  never  noticed  in  the 
coal  ashes.  Why  not  try  this  experiment  in  one  of 
your  beds  ?  _ 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

John  C.  Piehce  &  Co.,  404  West  Main  Street,  Louisville,  Ky.,  have 
a  new  lot  of  those  second-crop  potatoes  for  next  year’s  seed.  They 
send  free  a  pamphlet  about  second-crop  potatoes. 

It’s  easy  to  make  cider,  if  you  have  the  right  kind  of  machinery; 
but  is  rather  an  ix-ksome  task  with  the  old  mills.  For  modern 
pi-ess,  send  to  the  Hydraulic  Press  Co.,  4  Main  Street,  Mt. 
Gilead,  O. 

When  every  rod  of  a  fence  is  guaranteed  by  a  responsible 
house,  there  is  little  chance  of  getting  a  poor  fence.  This  is  the 
assurance  that  comes  with  every  rod  of  the  Keystone  fence.  Key¬ 
stone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  49  Locust  Street,  Tremont,  Ill.,  will 
reply  to  any  inquiries. 

We  know  places  where  the  Halladay  windmill  has  got  to  be  a 
landmark  on  account  of  years  of  continual  service.  It  certainly 
stands  the  test  of  time.  The  U.  -S.  Wind  Engine  <&  Pump  Com¬ 
pany,  Batavia,  Ill.,  will  send  catalogue,  which  also  contains 
description  of  pumps,  tanks  and  other  farm  tools. 

The  Dederick  baling  press  works  were  established  in  18(50.  Since 
that  time,  the  manufacturex-s  have  kept  abreast  of  modern  im¬ 
provements,  and  their  presses  have  always  stood  in  the  front 
ranks.  They  make  a  large  line  of  presses,  and  send  catalogue  on 
application.  Better  send  and  get  it  if  you  are  in  need  of  a  press, 
to  P.  K.  Dederick  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Those  who  have  used  the  Rochester  radiator,  know  that  it 
promotes  comfort  and  saves  fuel,  and  best  of  all,  can  be  used  where 
other  means  of  heating  could  not  be  had.  Cold  or  damp  rooms 
are  not  healthful,  and  sleeping  rooms  especially  should  not  be 
too  hot.  Send  to  the  Rochester  Radiator  Co.,  27  Furnace  Sti-eet, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  pai-ticulars.  They  will  tell  you  just  what  it 
will  and  what  it  will  not  do. 

No  public  question  is  of  greater  importance  than  that  of  good 
roads.  All  over  the  country  public  sentiment  is  rising  in  px-otest 
against  the  old  dust  or  mud  thoi’oughfares.  No  part  of  the 
literatui”e  of  this  movement  is  of  greater  value  than  Roads  and 
Road  Laws  in  the  United  States,  by  Gen.  Roy  Stone.  Here  we 
have  the  whole  subject  exhaustively  treated  from  the  making  of 
the  roads  to  a  digest  of  the  road  laws  of  the  various  States.  It  is 
a  standard  work  on  good  roads.  Published  by  the  D.  Van  Nos¬ 
trand  Company,  New  Yoi”k.  The  price  is  $1. 


Shade  vve  drudge  ?  is  a  question  which 
should  be  most  thoughtfully  considered. 
The  suggestions  which  will  be  found  in 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  by  S.  E.  il. 
are  sensible  and  practical.  Practical 
means  more  than  it  once  did.  The  prac¬ 
tical  woman  of  to-day  is  intellectually 
useful,  but  none  the  less  accomplished  as 
a  housewife.  Oh !  happy  dawn  of  a 
happy  day,  when  culture  begins  to  be  as 
necessary  to  the  useful  woman  as  cook¬ 
ery.  By  systematizing  the  latter,  time 
will  be  gained  for  the  former,  and  the 
woman  who  does  this  successfully  will 
be  the  admiration  of  her  family. 


SHALL  WE  DRUDGE 


The  number  of  applicants  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  Vassar  is  larger  this  season  than 
ever  before.  The  last  class  of  graduates 
numbered  100,  being  larger  than  any 
former  one.  So  higher  education  for 
women  is  flourishing,  despite  the  many 
learned  opinions  condemning  it.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  an  English  physician 
of  very  high  standing  expressed  his 
opinion  at  the  Medico-legal  Congress 
in  this  city,  that  the  only  proper  place 
for  woman  is  in  the  nursery.  The 
American  woman  need  not  be  at  all 
disturbed  at  hearing  this,  or  need  she 
take  the  trouble  to  make  any  reply. 
Our  able  defenders  have  met  and  van¬ 
quished  the  Englishman's  argument ; 
for  America’s  supremacy  rests  on  her 
women  as  well  as  on  her  yachts  and  her 
men. 

* 

The  farm  isn’t  pacing  and  the  son  of 
the  farm  is  getting  discouraged.  He  is 
only  a  sort  of  a  hired  man  on  the  farm, 
anyway,  for  his  father  never  asks  his 
opinion  or  advice  about  anything,  and 
on  the  few  occasions  when  he  has  had 
the  courage  to  suggest  some  change,  his 
father  has  dismissed  the  subject  without 
giving  it  any  consideration.  When  the 
boy  sees  that  cooperation  isn’t  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  on  his  father’s  farm,  it  is  but 
natural  that  he  should  proceed  to  make 
his  own  plans  regardless  of  his  father’s 
dOhe  farm’s  interests.  The  impetuous, 
impatient  boy  will  not  ask  any  one’s  ad¬ 
vice  about  his  course.  But  the  more 
thoughtful  one  hears  the  suggestions  of 
conscience  and  asks  some  one,  perhaps 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  what  he  ought  to  do.  lie 
wishes  to  know  if  it  is  his  duty  to  stay 
on  the  farm.  It  is  a  hard  question  to 
answer.  Any  question  that  involves 
family  duty,  is  rather  too  serious  for  an 
outsider  to  decide  ;  yet  humanity  is 
always  appealing  to  others  to  solve  its 
most  sacred  problems.  A  great  many 
of  these  troublous  questions  would  be 
cleared  away  by  a  sincere  and  loving 
understanding  between  the  members  of 
the  family.  The  mother  should  be  the 
first  one  to  whom  the  boy  goes  for  ad¬ 
vice.  She  is  the  best  qualified  to  be  her 
son's  adviser,  for  she  knows  and  loves 
both  father  and  son  and  she  herself  has 
as  vital  an  interest  in  the  matter  as  either 
of  them.  Yet  it  is  more  difficult  for  the 
mother  to  give  a  wise  decision  in  such  a 
matter  than  it  could  be  for  any  other 
person.  But,  that  she  has  discharged 
that  duty  well,  there  are  many  to  testify. 

* 

Connected  with  Hull  House,  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  there  is  a  circulating  art  gal¬ 
lery.  Pictures  are  simply  framed  and 
the  poor  are  allowed  to  take  one  and 
keep  it  for  a  limited  time,  and,  on  return¬ 
ing  it,  may  take  another.  Is  there  not 
an  idea  there  that  we  may  carry  out  ? 
Could  we  not  loan  our  prettiest  picture 
to  the  sick  neighbor  for  whom  we  wish 
to  do  something  ?  We  know  how  quickly 
the  walls  of  a  sick  room  grow  monot¬ 
onous,  and  the  busy  woman  who  hasn’t 
very  much  time  to  spend  with  the  sick, 
might  in  this  way  be  able  to  cheer  the 
invalid  after  her  short  visit  was  over. 


WHEN  WE  MAY  DO  BETTER? 

I  DO  not  like  that  word,  drudge.  I 
'•*  object  to  its  being  applied  to  the  act 
of  doing  good,  honest  work.  I  should 
dislike  still  more  to  have  it  applied  to 
myself.  Not  that  I  am  afraid  of  good, 
hard  work.  To  my  thinking,  it  is  not 
the  work  that  makes  a  person  a  drudge  ; 
it  is  the  habit  of  thought.  If  I  allow 
my  work  to  depress  me  ;  if  I  allow  my¬ 
self  to  go  to  my  work  with  a  fretful, 
complaining  spirit  because  I  have  that 
woi’k  to  do,  then,  indeed,  does  my  work 
rule  me,  and  I  become  that  unhappy 
creature  —  a  drudge.  No  matter  how 
menial  the  toil,  it  may  be  done  in  a 
spirit  that  uplifts  it,  that  makes  the  do¬ 
ing  something  grand,  something  noble. 
Could  washing  ever  become  drudgery  to 
the  woman  who,  while  she  washed,  com¬ 
posed  these  lines  : 

Queen  of  my  tub,  I  merrily  sin", 

While  the  white  foam  rises  high, 

And  sturdily  wash  and  rinse  and  wring 
And  fasten  the  clothes  to  dry.  • 

Then  out  in  the  free,  fresh  air  they  swing, 
Under  the  sunny  sky. 

To  what  extent  shall  the  wife  drudge  ? 
To  no  extent.  In  the  name  of  all  bright 
and  happy  homes,  never.  Shall  she  not 
work,  then  ?  Certainly,  else  she  will 
lose  one  of  life's  greatest  blessings — the 
privilege  to  labor  for  those  she  loves. 
But  the  moment  she  finds  herself  near- 
iug  the  line  that  separates  the  happy, 
contented  housewife  from  the  drudge, 
she  must  pause  and  ask  herself,  “why?” 
If  she  be  physically  incapable  of  doing 
the  work  she  is  trying  to  do,  if  she  be 
an  invalid,  then,  poor  soul,  she  must  bear 
the  burden  of  folded  hands  until  such  a 
time  as  returning  health  and  strength 
shall  give  her  back  the  privilege  of  the 
busy  housemother.  But,  if  she  be  well 
and  st  ong,  and  still  feels  herself  cer¬ 
tainly  nearing  the  dismal  kingdom  of 
the  drudges,  there  is  an  answer  for  it, 
easy  to  find  when  once  sought,  and  that 
is,  too  little  change.  We  are  told  that  ••all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy.”  Suppose  that  Jack  were  obliged 
to  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  that 
he  did  nothing  but  peel  potatoes  from 
morning  till  night  in  a  heated  kitchen, 
not  over  cheery  ;  very  likely  it  would 
soon  become  a  well-known  fact  that  Jack 
was,  day  by  day,  peeling  less  potatoes 
and  doing  his  work  less  and  less  accept¬ 
ably.  Let  us  suppose  that  Jack's  master, 
in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  said,  “Jack, 
when  you  have  all  of  your  potatoes 
peeled,  you  may  saddle  Robin  and  ride 
to  the  upper  pasture  and  drive  the 
mares  and  colts  down.”  Does  any  one 
suppose  that  Jack  would  fail  to  get  that 
ride  because  his  potatoes  were  not 
peeled?  By  no  means.  When  night 
comes.  Jack  has  peeled  all  of  his  pota¬ 
toes,  and  has  done  his  master  a  good 
chore  besides;  all  of  which  goes  to  show 
that  it  was  not  too  much  work  which 
made  Jack  a  dull  boy,  so  much  as  it  was 
too  little  change. 

As  with  Jack  so  is  it  with  all  the  rest 
of  us.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  work 
we  find  so  wearing  could  be  done  cheer¬ 
fully  and  with  no  undue  strain  to  health, 
if  each  day  brought  a  few  brightening 
changes  as  well  as  the  old,  dull  routine. 
But  here  we  are,  men  and  women  alike, 
“in  the  harness,”  as  the  term  goes. 
Each  day  brings  its  work  that  there  is 
no  getting  away  from.  Shall  we  allow 
it  to  conquer  us  ?  Shall  we  say  that  in 
doing  the  work  God  has  given  us  to  do, 
we  drudge  ?  Never  !  Rather  let  us  con¬ 
trive  some  way  to  give  ourselves  the 
needed  change,  to  intermingle  with  our 
daily  work  more  of  the  brightening  in¬ 
fluences — and  so  lift  ourselves  and  hold 
ourselves  above  the  dreary  level  of  the 
drudge— while  we  hold  fast  to  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  mind  and  heart  for  which  we  are 
beloved,  instead  of  degenerating  into 


disheartened,  morose,  fretful  human 
beings,  whose  presence  is  a  shadow  in 
any  home. 

How  is  this  change  to  be  brought 
about?  The  wives  and  the  mothers 
must  take  hold  of  the  matter  ;  they  must 
emancipate  themselves,  and  then  who 
knows  but  the  way  will  open  for  them 
to  free  their  husbands  and  children  ? 

Thoughtful  women  all  over  the  land 
are  asking,  “  What  is  my  duty  in  regard 
to  my  family,  my  work  and  myself?” 
Women  of  brains,  who  lack  the  means 
to  hire  help  in  the  kitchen,  are  studying 
the  question,  “  Shall  I  give  all  my  time 
and  energy  to  what  I  consider  the  proper 
care  of  my  family  and  home,  or  shall  I 
neglect  my  work  to  gain  for  myself  a 
little  change  —  a  little  recreation  or 
study  ?  ” 

It  is  well  they  are  giving  the  matter 
thought.  They  may  question,  but  after 
all  they  must  also  answer.  No  one  can 
mark  out  another’s  path.  Each  must 
decide  for  herself  ;  but  the  leaven  is 
working  ;  and  some  day  lightened  bur¬ 
dens  and  happier  homes  will  be  the 
result.  s.  E.  u. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


A  luxury,  rather  than  a  necessity, 
would  be  a  couch,  in  which  the  week’s 
mending  might  be  kept  separate  from 
other  sewing.  Covered  with  pretty 
cretonne,  and  fitted  with  comfortable 
pillows,  Jack  could  come  and  read  or 
talk,  if  Jill  had  to  sew  evenings.  A  large 
hanging  lamp  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
with  bracket  lamps  near  machine  and 
cutting  table,  would  be  necessary  for 
evening  work.  sergia  wierne. 


A  SEWING  ROOM. 


A  N  ideal  sewing  room  should  have  a 
square  alcove,  lighted  by  three 
long  French  windows  on  the  east  side, 
two  of  the  same  on  the  south  side,  and 
one  on  the  west.  These  should  be  fitted 
with  white  shades  and  adjustable  blinds, 
and  should  command  a  pleasant  view  of 
the  outside  world.  The  floor  should  be 
covered  with  good  straw  matting,  and 
one  or  two  rugs  ;  the  room  heated  by 
steam  or  hot- water  pipes  to  avoid  dust. 
The  necessary  furniture  should  consist 
of  a  good  sewing-  machine,  placed  in  the 
alcove,  with  chair  of  suitable  height  to 
use  at  the  machine  ;  one  low  sewing- 
chair  and  two  comfoi’table  chairs  for 
visitors  ;  a  table  of  sufficient  length, 
width  and  height,  to  cut  out  wrappers, 
etc.;  another  low  cutting  table  for 
smaller  work  ;  a  good  lap-board  for  bast¬ 
ing  ;  a  pair  of  large,  sharp,  cutting 
shears,  a  smaller  pair  for  trimming 
work,  a  pair  for  ripping,  and  a  pair  of 
adjustable  button-hole  shears — these  to 
beheld  in  a  case,  screwed  to  the  wall, 
above  the  cutting  table.  Near  this,  also, 
a  pincushion,  tilled  with  pins,  and  a 
case  of  needles  of  assorted  sizes.  One 
of  the  thread  cabinets,  filled  with  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  numbers  and  colors  would 
be  necessary. 

1  here  should  also  be  two  mirrors, 
reaching  to  the  floor,  placed  opposite 
each  other,  and  guarded  about  three 
feet  from  the  floor  by  an  adjustable  wire 
fender  ;  one  of  the  best  complete  dress- 
forms,  Adjustable  to  any  size  ;  a  tailor 
system  of  dress  cutting,  and  a  screen 
large  enough  to  use  while  trying  on 
dresses. 

For  holding  materials  for  work,  a  set 
of  drawers,  graduated  from  deep  to  quite 
shallow  ones  would  be  needed  ;  the 
larger  drawers  for  webs  of  sheeting, 
table  linen,  cotton  batting,  dress  goods, 
etc.,  and  the  smaller  ones  divided  into 
compartments  for  linings,  white,  dark 
and  light,  and  flannel  goods  of  different 
kinds.  Each  drawer  should  be  labeled, 
showing  its  contents.  One  drawer  should 
be  for  patterns,  each  having  the  name 
written  where  it  could  be  seen  without 
unfolding  the  pattern.  An  upper  drawer, 
divided,  should  be  reserved  for  pieces 
for  mending,  tapes,  braids,  canvas, 
bones,  etc.  Connected  with  the  room 
there  should  be  a  large  closet  for  hold¬ 
ing  dress  form,  etc.,  when  not  in  use, 
and  another  closet  in  which  to  hang 
dresses  while  in  the  unfinished  state. 
Quilting  frames  and  a  good  knitting 
machine  would  help  to  complete  the 
workshop. 


RUSSIA’S  LIQUOR  LAW. 

T  N  all  the  history  of  the  modern  tem- 
perance  movement,  no  public  law  or 
decree  has  ever  attempted  any  task  so 
gigantic  or  of  such  far-reaching  im¬ 
portance  as  that  which  Russia’s  new  law 
has  undertaken,  says  the  Review  of  Re¬ 
views.  Russia  has  determined  upon 
nothing  less  than  a  complete  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  the  liquor  supply  for  the  whole 
empire.  Somewhat  more  than  two  years 
are  to  be  allowed  for  the  system  to  at¬ 
tain  completeness.  It  is  to  be  put  in 
force  in  eight  provinces  on  the  first  of 
July,  1890,  in  seven  other  provinces  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  1897,  and  through¬ 
out  all  the  rest  of  the  empire  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1898.  Saloon-keeping 
as  a  private  business  will  be  altogether 
abolished.  The  Russian  empire  will 
have  a  great  advantage  over  the  officials 
of  South  Carolina  in  carrying  out  its 
policy  of  a  State  liquor  monopoly.  In 
Russia,  regulations  of  this  kind  do  not 
meet  with  serious  resistance.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  law  will  be  enforced  to  the  letter. 
It  is  not  for  Americans  to  approve  of  the 
autocratic  form  of  government  ;  but  we 
may,  nevertheless,  be  glad  to  see  autoc¬ 
racy  thus  assert  itself  in  behalf  of  the 
true  interests  of  the  people.  The  move¬ 
ment  for  political  freedom  in  Russia  has 
had  no  worse  enemy  than  the  drunken¬ 
ness  of  the  people,  which  has  helped  to 
keep  them  poor,  degraded  and  ignorant. 
With  the  improved  school  system  of 
Russia,  and  the  elimination  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  saloonkeeper,  we  may  confidently 
expect  that  the  Russian  peasantry  will 
gradually  become  fitted  for  self  govern¬ 
ment.  Since  the  abolition  of  serfdom, 
Russia  has  taken  no  step  of  domes¬ 
tic  policy  so  important  as  this  abolition 
of  the  private  liquor  traffic. 


LAYING  THE  DUST. 

T  F  a  woman  ever  has  a  reasonable  ex- 
cuse  for  “raising  a  dust,”  it  is  when 
she  is  using  a  new  broom  on  the  sitting- 
room  carpet.  She  has  but  to  appear  in 
the  doorway— dusting  cap  on  her  head, 
broom  in  hand — and  there  ensues  a  gen¬ 
eral  exodus  of  its  occupants,  specially 
the  masculine  element.  Even  the  cat — 
though  of  an  indolent  nature — will 
scurry  around  the  room  in  frantic  quest 
of  some  friendly  opening,  after  the  dust 
exterminator  has  given  two  or  three 
vigorous  strokes  of  the  domestic  weapon. 
But  I  know  of  a  home  wherein  peace 
dwells  on  sweeping  day  as  on  all  other 
days,  and  having  inherited  an  inquiring 
mind  from  a  remote  but  illustrious  an¬ 
cestor,  1  questioned  the  gentle  exter¬ 
minator  of  that  house  who  confided  in 
me  thus:  “Having  some  old,  old  mat¬ 
ting,  that  was  simply  good  for  nothing 
in  the  world,  I  laid  it  on  the  sitting- 
room  and  parlor  floors,  and  put  my 
carpets  down  over  it.  The  secret  of 
there  being  no  dust  when  I  sweep  is  this: 
The  dirt,  instead  of  rising  in  lung-de¬ 
stroying  clouds  in  the  air,  sifts  through 
the  old  matting  to  the  floor,  and  there  it 
lies  until  the  carpets  are  taken  up  in  the 
spring  ;  and  a  much  better  place  for  it, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  than  floating 
around  in  the  air,  often — if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  the  scientists — laden  with  some 
deadly  bacteria.”  s,  p.  p. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SYSTEM  IN  COOKING. 

LACK  of  system  and  exactnesss  in 
the  cooking1  causes  more  trouble 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  house¬ 
work,  for  it  affects  not  only  the  pleasure 
of  the  family,  but  seriously  endangers 
its  health.  The  old  saying  about  the 
way  to  a  man’s  heart,  is  as  true  now  as 
it  was  many  years  ago,  and  while  it  is 
not  necessary  to  a  man’s  happiness  that 
his  meals  be  elaborate  or  costly,  it  is 
•necessary  that  the  food  be  well  cooked 
and  carefully  served  at  proper  and  regu¬ 
lar  hours. 

There  is  the  exceptional  cook  who  has 


belt.  Pattern  No.  6550  is  cut  in  four 
sizes,  for  girls  of  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of 
age.  _ 

PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

We  live  together  years  and  years, 

And  leave  unsounded  still 
Each  other’s  springs  of  hopes  and  fears. 

Each  other’s  depths  of  will; 

We  live  together  day  by  day, 

And  some  chance  look  or  tone 
Lights  up  with  instantaneous  ray 

An  inner  world  unknown.  — Houghton. 

. . .  .Ram’s  Horn  :  !‘  The  world  is  full  of 

people  ready  to  do  good,  but  most  of 
them  are  in  no  hurry  to  make  a  start.” 
_ T.  W.  IIigginson  in  Ladies’  Home 


no  system  about  her  work,  never  weighs  Journal  :  “  I  trace  to  my  mother’s 

or  measures  any  of  her  materials,  “goes  direct  influence  three  leading  motives  of 


imagine  us  wonders  just  because  we  had 
gone  through  college  ;  and  when  I  met 
a  dear  little  girl  that  thought  I  knew 
everything — why,  it  just  keeled  me  right 
over  ;  it  was  a  feeling  I  had  no  idea  of. 

And  the  college  woman  answered  : 

“  I  will  betray  something  to  you.  Lots 
of  us  are  just  as  unreformed  as  you  ;  we 
want  just  as  much  to  look  up  to  our  hus¬ 
bands  as  you  want  to  be  looked  up  to. 
Only,  of  course,  the  more  we  know,  the 
harder  it  is  to  find  somebody  to  meet 
the  want.  Probably  the  equal  marriage 
is  really  the  ideal  one,  and  everybody 
will  come  to  prefer  it  some  day.  But. 
personally,  I  like  men  to  be  superior  to 
me  ;  only  I’ll  tell  you  what  I  don’t  like 


or  measures  any  of  her  materials,  goes  direct  influence  three  leading  motives  ot  in  thera  .  t^e  wish  to  keep  ahead  of  us 
by  guess”  as  she  expresses  it,  and  yet,  her  youngest  son’s  life— the  love  of  per-  hy  holding  us  back,  like  spoiled  children 
by  some  instinct,  gets  everything  just  sonal  liberty,  of  religious  freedom,  and  thafc  want  to  be  given  the  game,  and 
right  and  makes  all  her  cooking  deli-  Qf  the  equality  of  the  sexes.”  then  admired  for  their  skill.  If  men 

cious.  But  she  is  certainly  the  exception  .Herbert  Spencer  ;  “  Most  people  would  encourage  us  to  do  our  very  best, 

that  proves  the  rule  that  system  and  ctread  far  more  the  social  frown  which  and  then  do  still  better  themselves,  it 


then  admired  for  their  skill.  If  men 
would  encourage  us  to  do  our  very  best, 
and  then  do  still  better  themselves,  it 


accuracy  are  fully  as  essential  to  good  fQ]jows  the  doing  of  something  conven-  ought  to  be  good  for  civilization.” 


cooking  as  they  are  to  any  science  or 
art.  The  majority  of  women  who  follow 
this  plan  will  make  lamentable  failures, 
three-fourths  of  the  time.  The  excep¬ 
tional  woman  may  have  that  quick  per¬ 
ception  and  nicety  of  judgment  that 
stands  her  in  stead  of  weights  and  meas- 


tionally  wrong,  than  they  do  the  qualms 
of  conscience  which  follow  the  doing  of 
something  intrinsically  wrong.” 

....Dr.  Parkiiurst  in  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  :  “  Obedience  is  worth  more 

than  geography,  and  runs  deeper  and 
reaches  higher  than  arithmetic  or  the 


ures,  but  even  she  will  find  more  satis-  ,  .  °  .  ...  ... 

1  .  classics.  It  is  a  thing  a  child  will  never 


faction  in  accuracy  an,l  system  if  she  j  probably,  unless  he  learns  it  at 

once  forms  that  habit,  while  the  ord.-  the  beginning  of  life.” 
nary  woman  will  find  no  satisfaction  in 

any  other  method.  In  the  dairy  work  •  •  •  -Uaryot  Holt  Cahoon  in  New  York 

Recorder:  “When  we  have  engrafted 

ft  strength  into  our  daughters,  sufficient 

to  make  them  the  standard;  when,  while 
standing  upright,  they  demand  of  the 
men  of  their  generation  that  they  shall 
stand  so  morally  and  mentally,  as  well 
as  physically  stalwart,  that  the  young 
women  may  still  look  up  to  them,  we 
shall  find  splendid  results.” 

....  Ladies’  Home  Companion  :  “To 
follow  etiquette  closely,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  polite.  One  can  follow  a  code  of 
rules  governing  forms  and  customs,  and 
still  be  excessively  rude.  Any  one  can 
follow  fads  and  fancies,  and  imitate  in 
manner  and  dress  those  who  are  always 
up  to  date  in  style,  but  to  be  polite  is  a 
thing  within  yourself,  and  never  absents 
itself  from  you,  no  matter  what  the  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances  may  be.  Different 
countries  have  their  own  distinct  rules 
governing  etiquette,  but  all  countries 
6550 — GIRLS’  COSTUME  have  the  same  rule  of  politeness,  and 

much  trouble  could  be  saved  if  there  sincerity  is  one  of  the  chief  character- 

were  more  system  in  the  way  in  which  ls'jlcs'  - 

it  is  managed.  Of  course  the  ordinary  ODDS  AND  ENDS 

farmer’s  wife  cannot  employ  the  same 

accuracy  in  making  her  few  pounds  of  Unwise  WiLLS.-The  basis  of  all  fam- 
butter  that  the  large  dairy  farms  do  in  Uy  ties  should  be  unselfish  love.  How 
the  manufacture  of  hundreds  of  pounds;  often  do  we  find  it  ?  If  a  sister  is  left  to 
but  a  careful  plan  for  the  work,  a  little  the  care  of  a  brother,  he  and  his  wife 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


For 
Throat 
And  Lung 
Troubles,  Take 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Unwise  Wills. — The  basis  of  all  fam¬ 
ily  ties  should  be  unselfish  love.  How 
often  do  we  find  it  ?  If  a  sister  is  left  to 
the  care  of  a  brother,  he  and  his  wife 


Waterproof: 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil,  if  freely  applied. 
Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store, 
25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book 
“How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather,”  and 
swob,  both  free  ;  use  enough  to  find  out ; 
if  you  don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back 
and  get  the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  larin  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester, N.Y. 


★★★★★★ C LS  C++**** 

JCHAUTAUQUA£ 

C  ,Lit'TcLSi!k)  Reading  Circle  C 

THE  AMERICAN  YEAR  [ 

A  systematic  course  in  American  politics, 

C  industry,  and  literature,  illustrating  the  ^ 
Development  of  National  Life.  ^ 

Why  not  supplement  your  desultory  read-  L« 
^  in.g  by  a  well-defined  course  for  the  coming 

★  winter?  Chautauqua  offers  a  practical,  A- 
comprehensive  plan. 

'At  JOHN  H.  VINCENT.  Dept.  17,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  wC 

★★★★★★  c  l  s  (;★★★★★★ 


SK8  Bfipi  Cattle  hides  arid  all  sorts 

■  ■I  I  2&  B|  of  skins  whole  for  ROBES 

KTOI  H  I  A  MS  and  RUGS.  Soft, 

638s  ■  M  !■  niotli-pioor.  Get  our 

81  W  ■■  H  ■  ■ "  ■  tan  circular.  Wo  make 

'  frisian,  coon  and  galloway  far  coats  and  r«be«.  If 
'•  vour  dealer  don't  keep  them  get  catalogue  from  us 
The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co., Box  46  Itochestor.N.Y. 


OMPLETE 


scientific  knowledge,  and  the  use  of  a  ought  to  give  her  the  care  and  protec- 


thermometer  will  certainly  help.  It  is 
surely  much  easier  to  weigh  the  butter 
and  know  the  exact  amount  of  salt  to 
add,  than  to  guess  and  taste,  and  not 
have  the  butter  salted  twice  alike.  Even 
the  absence  of  little  worries  like  these 
is  worth  more  than  the  trouble  it  costs 
to  avoid  them.  dalinda  cotey. 

PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Girls'  Costume. 

The  full  waist  is  arranged  over  smooth¬ 
ly  fitted  linings  that  close  in  the  hack 
under  the  box  plait.  The  front  has  the 
fashionable  double  box  plait  with  gath¬ 
ers  on  each  side,  that  are  allowed  to  fall 
in  blouse  style  at  the  waist.  The  lower 
edge  of  waist  is  finished  with  a  belt. 
A  broad  pointed  collar  separates  over 
the  box  plaits  in  front  and  back,  and 
falls  over  the  full  sleeve.  The  full, 
round  skirt  is  gathered  and  sewed  to  the 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


tion  they  would  give  to  their  daughters. 
I  had  a  friend  whose  father  made  an  un¬ 
wise  will,  giving  the  house  and  land  to 
his  son  and  a  home  to  the  daughter  as 
long  as  she  remained  unmarried.  The 
young  lady  did  not  choose  to  be  married. 
As  time  rolled  by,  the  brother  made  the 
remark  that  he  did  not  think  much  of 
going  through  life  with  an  old  maid 
hanging  on  his  coat-tails.  The  old  maid 
waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  left  New 
England  for  a  far  Western  State,  estab¬ 
lished  a  school,  and  has  a  home  of  her 
own,  and  is  respected  and  beloved  by  all. 


YER’S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

Received 
Highest  Awards 
At  World’s  Fair. 

"When  in  Doubt,  ask  for  Ayer’s  Pills. 


Dr.  Scott’s 

Genuine 
Electric  Belt 


for  men  and  women,  acts  di- 

rectly  on  the  system.  It  sus-  — I^JLl 

tains  and  assists  its  various 

functions,  and  thus  promoter,  the  health  and  vigor  of 
the  entire  frame.  The  wonderful  cures  of  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  (lout.,  Liver  and  Kidney  trouble.  Nervous 
Debility,  Indigestion  and  kindred  complaints, have 
gained  for  it  an  army  of  friends. 

Standard  Belt,  36  Power,  $3.00.  At  all 
druggists’,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

“  The  Doctor's  Story,"  a  valuable  book,  free. 

PALL  MALL  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION, 

Room  12.  846  Broadway,  New  York. 

1  „  \\l  ^ ^ ,1  Quick  mien.  Liberal  pay. 

Agents  W tinted  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Draughting  or  Surveying  taught  by  mail  Pays 
$50  to  $100  a  month.  Positions  secured  Send  2-cent 
stamp  for  either  catalogue.  Box  369,  Trenton,  N.  .1. 


ATALOGUE 

I  OF  GUNS  AND 

SPORTING  GOODS 


NOW  READY.  VDP  ^ 

UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICES. 

SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  COPY. 

E.  C.  MEACHAM  ARMS  CO.,  ST  „Lgols' 


"LlT,5fE%BLfeM#XHIBITIOM&,~f7T''‘ 

Q'j'A  profitable  business  jor  a  man  with  a  smalt  capital.  Also, 
I  anUTiis  l«r  Home  Amusement.  2(>5  pane  Catalogue,  free, 

LlcALLISTER,  Mfg. Optician, 49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


BOYS! 


•  Responsible  persons 
wishing  to  take  a  promising  boy,  two  to  ten 
years  old.  or  boy  baby,  will  do  well  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  THE  CLEVELAND  PROTESTANT 
ORPHAN  ASYLUM,  1460  St.  ClairSt.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


RA,L  LANDS 

ROAD 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  ISA), 000  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS.  They  are  also  largely 
interested  in,  and  call  especial  attention  to  the  600,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi, 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mlssissipp 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  induce 
ments  and  facilities  offered  to  go  to  ami  examine 
these  lands  both  in  Southern  Illinois  and  In  the 
“Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss.  For  further  description, 
map  and  any  information,  address  or  call  upon 
E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row, 
Chicago,  111.;  or.  G.  W.  McGINNIS,  Assistant  Land 
Commissioner,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


COT  IT  Under  a  POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

a  l  1 1  '  I  j  I  W  to  wash  ascleanascan  be  done  on  the  wuHhbourd.  even  to  the 
I  dirtiest  wristbands  anil  collars  of  a  dirty  shirt.  This  applies  to  TerrllPM  Perfect  I 

4  Washing  Machine,  which  Is  guaranteed  to  wash  from  the  finest  linen  or  lace  to  the  heavl- 
4  est  bedding  and  all  with  equal  effect.  Machines  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale  prices;  if  not  ] 
♦  satisfactory  money  refunded.  LIVE  AGENTS  VV  ANTED.  For  terms,  exclusive  territory 

Sand  prices  write  PORTLAND  NIF’C.  CO.,  Box  14,  Portland,  Mich. _ 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  IMP’D  SEWING  MACHINE. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  an  article  that  we  can  so  heartily  indorse  as  we  can 


So  much  for  an  unwise  will.  Leave  the  this  sewing  machine.  There  are  two  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  I  he  Rural 


girls  what  they  are  to  have,  out  and  out, 
for  the  home  is  not  the  same  with  father 
and  mother  gone.  cousin  B. 

Sentiment  and  Education. — In  an 
article  on  the  marriage  rate  among  col¬ 
lege  women,  Millicent  W.  Shinn,  in  the 
Century,  gives  the  following  hit  of  con¬ 
versation  between  a  college  man  and 
woman  : 

“I  never  expected  to  marry  the  sort  of 
girl  I  did.  You  know ,  I  always  believed 
in  intellectual  equality  and  all  that,  and 
had  good  friendships  with  the  college 
girls.  But,  you  see,  you  girls  hadn’t 
any  illusions  about  us.  After  you  had 
seen  us  hanging  at  the  board  on  prob¬ 
lems  you  could  work,  and  had  taken 
the  same  degrees  yourselves,  you  couldn’t 


New-Yorker,  and  we  know  that  no  better  machine  is  made  at  any  price.  No 
.  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  pay  $45  or 

$50  for  a  machine.  This  machine  is  war- 
ranted  and  guaranteed  in  every  way.  We 

II  jg _  shall  send  it  on  20  days’  trial,  and  if  not 

._ - - -  j.  •”  satisfactory  in  every  way,  we  shall  take  it 

\A  1 - - - — back  and  return  the  money.  It  has  all  the 

T' Irp^"r’ P!  attachments,  and  is  warranted  for  10  years. 
Ill  High  arm,  oak  or  walnut  woodwork,  and 

y|  4  five  drawers.  As  it  is  a  staple  machine, 

q  '  M If  new  parts  may  be  secured  at  any  time  if 

HI  "Iff  i  needed.  A  complete  set  of  attachments  and 

Si  fljjl  j  1  j  f  Hop,  instruction  book  accompany  each  machine 

1  Hi  I  Price  delivered,  east  of  Rocky  Mountains, 

~*i  $19.50,  or  with  one  year’s  subscription,  $20  ; 

pfejssjl  >  or  we  will  send  it,  freight  paid,  and  a  club 

\^sirr-rr.- - •  * "  j  of  io  new  yearly  subscriptions  for  $25. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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'^rto-r-T  p  D  \  I  r"  ~T  rsS?J?*bfeL[  up  our  miiids  not  to  keep  any  man’s  dol- 
/ISWELO  10l^f£j$|  lar  against  his  will.  We  don’t  want  a 

single  unwilling  dollar  in  our  business. 
We  have  so  much  faith  in  our  ability  to 
ti  PRIZES  make  this  paper  worth  100  cents  of  any 

man’s  money,  that  we  would  a  little 
We  have  the  pleasure  this  week  of  rather  have  the  man  who  thinks  -t  ig 

esentmg  to  your  notice  the  names  of  worth  only  99  centgi  step  up  and  get 


" PRIZES !’’ 


presenting  to  your  notice  the  names  of 


seven  fortunate  men.  Fortune  smiled  his  money  back>  You  win  observe  that 

on  them— no  they  caught  hold  of  fortune  there  is  mighty  little  “  taffy  ”  or  “  soft 
and  gave  her  such  a  hug  that  she  laughed  soap  „  about  us>  As  our  poet  said  some 
out  loud.  On  the  15th  day  of  August,  m0nths  ago  : 

our  subscription  contest  opened.  It 

,  1  The  basis  of  “  soft  soap  ” 

closed  October  1,  and  here  are  the  names  is  a  gO0(j  stout  lie. 

of  the  winners  with  the  number  of  trial  In  starting  this  subscription  campaign, 
subscriptions  they  succeeded  in  securing:  we  desire  to  deal  fairly  and  honestly 

1.  F.H.  Johnson,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass . S®'  with  all-a2<^t,  subscriber  and  adver- 

2.  Ronson  German,  Macomb  Co.,  Mich . 196  tiser.  Now  we  are  all  ready  for  you  to 

3.  w.  J.  Bills,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y . 178  fall  in  line  and  be  registered  on  our 

4.  W.  F.  Newcomb,  King  Co.,  N.  S . 150  books. 

5.  C.  D.  Carpenter,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y....141 

6.  D.  J.  Shanahan,  Harford  Co.,Md . 124 

7.  S.  P.  Bell,  Washington  Cd.,  Md .  94 


Results  prove  conclusively  that  by  the  use  of  fertilizers 
rich  in  potash  the  crops  of 

Wheat  and  Rye 

and  all  winter  crops  are  largely  increased  and  the  soil  is  positively  enriched. 

We  will  cheerfully  mail  our  pamphlets  on  Potash,  its  Use  and  Abuse  on  the 
harm  ,/ree  of  cost  They  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  save  you  dollars. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


E:  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  3 


I  ODORLESS  AIIIUA  delivered  at  your 

iJiurnii  tlUAfaBJ  nearest  station,  for 

MINtKAL  *"**”■■ w  #20.00  per  ton. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITV  WOOD  ASH  CO.. 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


tOLUBLE  "  ACTfYl  . 


delivered  at  your 
nearest  station,  for 
#20.00  per  ton. 


7.  s.  P.  Bell,  Washington  cd.,  Md .  94  The  remaining  space  this  week  isshort, 

There  were  six  other  agents  who  came  ant*  ^on  ^  believe  that  the  world  is 
so  close  to  the  seventh  prize  that  it  •suh!eiing  severely  for  much  more  of  our 
seemed  as  though  their  good  work  ought  owu  wisdom.  We  retire  in  favor  of  a 


FBOWKER 

hjujuju  mmmimK 


OLD 


to  be  recognized  in  some  way.  So,  in 
order  to  make  a  good  measure  of  feeling 
all  around,  we  have  sent  $5  to  each  of 
the  following  persons.  We  always  like 
to  see  a  farmer  put  a  few  extra  potatoes 
on  top  for  good  measure  : 

Trials. 

R.  R.  Gage,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ontario .  93 

W.  H.  Bunting,  Lincoln  Co.,  Ontario .  90 

H.  J.  Etninger,  Geauga  Co.,  O . . 86 

C.  M.  Lesher,  Northumberland  Co.,  Pa .  86 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Cummings,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa .  78 

J.  E.  Peak,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y .  60 


We  ship  our  best 
Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 


We  heard  of  a  farmer  once  who  made 
lots  of  money  selling  butter  by  the 
storekeeper’s  own  weight.  He  bought 
what  purported  to  be  a  pound  of  sugar, 
and  used  it  to  weigh  the  butter  he  sold 


We  ship  our  best  J»  y  y  y-^ 

Screened  Canada  j\  |_J 

worthier  man — Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  just  Slardwood  11  X  X  FT/  yj 

now  thinking  what  he  will  do  with  that  at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 

first  prize  of  $50  in  cash.  He  is  certainly  Address  THE  FOUEST  city  wood  ash  go., 

„  , ,  ,  ,  .  .  No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston.  Mass 

the  man  ot  the  hour,  and  his  experience _ 

will  be  interesting  to  many.  Here  is  the 

letter  which  accompanied  his  last  club  :  ML  ML  B^/9 

I  send  herewith  my  “  concluding  chapter,”  B  1  B  VI 

which  I  hope  you  may  find  to  be  as  “  interesting 

reading  ”  as  you  hoped  for.  As  the  contest  thus  I  Bl  Jft  Bl  A 

closes,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  may  not  be  in-  I IV  JX  IV  All  A 

appropriate  to  say  a  few'  words  in  regard  to  the 

work  I  have  done.  In  the  first  place,  thanking  a  big  Prolillc  farm  cheap.  Cheap  because  the 
you  for  your  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  I  have  °wuer  Is  100  busy  and  far  away  10  run  i,;-  The 
worked,  permit  me  to  say  that,  up  to  Tuesday  of  j  ^ount  1^ea8ant  Sfcock  Farm’  at  Colony,  Anderson 
this  week,  nine-tenths  of  this  work  has  been  done  ^  1°™  °\  ^  fine  bUiM’ 

after  supper,  and  the  other  tenth  during  the  iD8S'  Wnte  booklet  with  surprising  offer.  Write 
ordinary  transaction  of  mv  daily  business,  in  J*  LEWIS,  301  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


DOMINION 


LINE. 


after  supper,  and  the  other  tenth  during  the 
ordinary  transaction  of  my  daily  business,  in 
going  to  and  from  our  own  and  the  neighboring 
villages.  On  nearly  every  evening  since  the  con- 


back  to  the  storekeeper.  Short  weight  test  be£an, 1  have  started  out  as  soon  as  possible 


on  that  sugar  didn't  pay.  It  never  pays 
anywhere.  We  want  to  pay  our  agents 


after  supper,  on  my  bicycle,  and  worked  as  long  | 
as  I  could  find  a  house  w’ith  a  light  in  it.  You  j 
can  have  no  idea,  unless  you  have  tided  it,  of  the  I 


SO  that,  if  they  take  the  same  measure  exasperation  a  man  feels,  after  pedaling  a  long, 


for  dealing  with  us,  we  won’t  suffer. 

Now,  these  13  men  sent,  all  told,  the 
equivalent  of  1,536  short-term  subscrip- 


dark,  rough,  uphill  road  for  a  mile  or  two  in  order 
to  reach  an  isolated  lighted  farmhouse,  to  see, 
just  as  he  rides  into  the  yax'd,  all  the  lights  ex 
tinguished  ;  and  to  feel  the  chill  and  gloom  and 


tions.  There  were  a  tew  yearlies,  but  silence  settle  down  for  the  night,  with  nothing 
each  of  these  was  counted  as  four  short-  left  for  bim  to  do  but  to  turn  around  and  follow 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


You  can  make  your  trip  to 

The  Cotton  States 


International  Exposition 

an  Autumn  Pleasure  Excursion 
by  taking  one  of  the  many 
routes  offered  via  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion  Steamship  Company. 

Write  for  Particulars  of  Trips  to 

OLD  DOMINION  STEAMSHIP  CO., 

Pier  26,  North  River, 

New  York. 

W.  L.  Guillaudeu,  Vice- Pres.  ^  Traffic  Manager. 


termers. 

Now  see  what  these  men  were  paid  for 
their  work  : 

Commissions . $156.30 

Cash  Prizes .  200.00 

Daily .  22.00 

Total . $378.30 

That’s  more  than  twice  as  much  as  they 
sent  us  for  the  subscriptions.  That’s  all 
right!  We  are  well  satisfied,  and  we 
take  this  public  opportunity  of  thanking 
all  the  good  friends  who  helped  put 
yeast  into  our  circulation.  It’s  rising 
steadily.  These  13  men  made  some 
money.  They  deserved  it.  It’s  a  singu¬ 
lar  man  who  would  begrudge  them  their 
well-earned  wages. 


As  you  know,  another  contest  is  on. 
During  the  month  of  October,  our  agents 


the  same  rough,  dark  road  home.  By  the  way,  it 
puzzles  me  whether  I  saw  the  light  extinguished, 
or  the  extinguished  light.  Many  nights  I  have 
found  myself  thus  five  or  six  miles  from  home, 
not  reaching  home  until  11  or  12  o’clock,  or  even 
later.  So  you  see,  if  I  haven’t  got  as  many  names 
as  some  other  fellow,  it  isn’t  because  I  haven’t 
worked  hard,  and  at  a  disadvantage.  Whatever 
degree  of  success  I  have,  I  shall  attribute  to  the 
bicycle,  to  having  started  early  in  the  contest 
and  to  having  kept  at  it.  ered’k  h.  Johnson. 

Bicycle,  “early  bird,”  and  stick  to  it — 
what  a  combination  that  is  !  Leg  power, 
hustle  and  glue  !  There  was  pedigree  in 
that  biped  who  pedaled  his  way  to  the 
pedestal  on  which  grew  the  peduncle 
that  supported  the  flower  of  success. 
We  would  like  to  have  a  pedometer  to 
measure  the  steps  taken  by  a  pedestrian 
agent  who  did  as  much  to  advance  the 
pedagogics  of  farm  life.  Success  to  Mr. 
Johnson!  He  deserves  it!  If  he  had 
only  caught  some  of  those  people  before 


Chops  Kxactly 
as  Shown. 


ENTERPRISE 

Meat  Chopper 

Hb’fT  I  M  M  m  ‘’MB  1 


fi^TINNED^  ■  H 

jjygy  chops,  easily ,  meat  for  sausage,  hash,  and  mince  meat, 

^  .  suet,  tripe,  cod  fish,  scraps  for  poultry,  corn  for  fritters,  etc. 

No.  5,  $2.— No.  10,  $3.  The  only  perfect  chopper  ever  made.  All  sizes,  from  the 
small  family  chopper  to  the  largest  power  machine.  Ask  for  it  at  the  hardware 
dealers.  Catalogue  free.  THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO..  3d  &  Dauphin  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


will  make  another  race.  On  November  they  had  a  chance  to  get  into  bed,  he 
1,  the  following  prizes  will  be  sent  out :  would  have  made  his  club  even  larcrer 


In  cash. 

Largest  club,  -  $50 

Second  largest  club,  -  -  40 

Third  largest  club,  -  -  30 

Fourth  largest  club,  -  -  20 

Fifth  largest  club,  -  -  15 

Sixth  largest  club,  -  -  10 

Seventh  largest  club,  -  5 

Now,  mind  you,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
the  agent  may  retain  the  regular  cash 
commission,  and  also  have  a  fair  chance 
to  earn  the  daily  prize  of  $1,  which  is 
sent  each  night  to  the  sender  of  the  larg¬ 
est  club. 

We  are  making  things  as  easy  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  agent,  because  we  want  him 
to  succeed.  He  may  offer  The  R.  N.-Y. 
from  the  date  of  the  subscription  till 
January  1,  1897,  all  for  one  dollar.  He 
may  also  guarantee  that,  if  the  paper 
does  not  prove  satisfactory — if  it  is  not 
a  money  earner — the  subscriber  may  say 
so  at  any  time,  and  get  his  dollar  right 
back.  Every  receipt  will  have  that  guar¬ 
antee  printed  on  it,  and  we  will  honor 
it  whenever  presented.  We  have  made 


would  have  made  his  club  even  larger 
than  it  is.  He  will  doubtless  capture 
them  all  before  November  1.  The 
writer  is  an  old-time  book  agent,  and 
knows  by  experience  what  it  means  to 
tramp  the  roads  after  subscriptions.  We 
are  no  “hack”  writers  when  we  talk 
about  the  subscription  business.  We 
know  what  it  is.  There  was  a  time  when 
it  meant  bread  for  us.  There  wasn’t  as 
much  butter  about  it  as  there  would  be 
working  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  our  October 
rates. 

Speaking  of  bicycles,  a  young  friend 
of  ours  went  to  a  fair,  put  a  copy  of  The 
R.  N.-YT.  on  his  chest  and  another  on  his 
back,  and  wheeled  around  the  track. 
That  was  good.  It  didn’t  hurt  his  repu¬ 
tation  a  bit  to  be  advertised  in  that  way. 
Make  yourself  known  !  Let  people  hear 
from  you  ! 

Now,  then  !  “  Up  and  at  ’em  /” 


For  three  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage,  Dr. 
Tuttle  sends  a  free  sample  of  his  Elixir.  This  is  a 
valuable  liniment  for  any  one  to  have  in  the  house 
and  stable.  Send  to  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  27  Beverly 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.— Adv. 


The  Atlanta  Weekly  Constitution 

PUBLISHED  AT  ATLANTA,  GA.,  AND  HAVING 

A  CIRCULATION  OF  MORE  THAN  166,000,  chiefly  among  the  farmers  of  the  country,  and  going  to  more 
homes  than  any  weekly  newspaper  published  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  TJie  Leading:  Champion 
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capitals  of  Europe,  and  reporting  in  full  the  details  of  debates  in  Congress  on  all  questions  of  public 
interest.  Price.  $1  per  year.  It  is 

THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  and  as  an  exponent  of  Southern  opinion  and  purveyor 
of  Southern  news  it  has  no  equal  on  the  continent. 

THE  CONSTITUTION’S  SPECIAL  FEATURES 

are  such  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  paper  in  America.  Among  them  are  The  Farm  and  Farmers 
Department,  The  Women’s  Department  and  The  Children’s  Department.  Reports  of  the  great  Southern 
Exposition  now  being  held  in  Atlanta,  will  interest  readers  in  every  quarter  of  America.  We  will  send  The 
Weekly  Constitution  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  both  one  year  for  $1.75. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  POCKET  KNIFE. 

So  many  knives  are  called  for  by  subscribers 

zor  steel.  Price,  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.  With  a  year’s  subscription  only  $1.85.  With 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  Japan  rice  crop  is  reported  to  be  a  good 
one  this  year. 

Arrivals  of  honey  are  quite  moderate,  and  the 
demand  good  for  choice. 

Lemons  are  again  plentiful,  and  the  lemon  fam¬ 
ine  is  ended,  temporarily,  at  least. 

Pure  beeswax  is  quiet  at  27  to  28  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  demand  is  moderate. 

Most  dried  fruits  are  extremely  dull,  and  prices 
are  low.  Prime  cherries  are  held  firmly. 

Plums  are  still  scarce,  and  sales  of  Reine 
Claude,  Gage  and  Damson  are  reported  as  high 
as  $1  per  10-pound  basket. 

The  Armour  Packing  Co.  were  fined  $100  in  Jer¬ 
sey  City  for  selling  oleomargarine  in  packages 
not  stamped  oleomargarine. 

A  rumor  that  the  Mexican  government  contem¬ 
plated  placing  an  export  duty  on  cattle,  caused 
a  rush  of  cattle  across  the  border  into  Texas. 

The  bean  crop  of  western  New  York  is  reported 
to  be  excellent,  and  the  weather  has  been  such 
that  it  has  been  secured  in  first-class  condition. 

Apples  of  the  common  sort  are  dull  and  very 
slow  of  sale.  European  markets  are  reported 
somewhat  improved,  and  there  have  been  some 
exports. 

Italian  prune  growing  is  assuming  consider¬ 
able  proportions  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
whose  climate  is  just  suited  to  the  production  of 
this  fruit. 

France  is  now  afflicted  with  a  syndicate  that  is 
trying  to  corner  the  sugar  market,  with  promise 
of  success.  It  is  comforting  to  know  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  affect  the  American  market. 

June  butter  from  cold  storage  Is  going  on  the 
market;  the  supply  is  imported  to  be  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  last  year,  but  unless  prices 
should  advance,  it  is  likely  to  work  off  fairly 
well. 

From  information  received  at  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington,  it  is  thought  that  the 
experiment  of  shipping  live  cattle  from  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  colonies  to  England,  is  not  likely  to  prove 
profitable  under  present  conditions. 

It  is  reported  that  in  some  parts  of  Seneca 
County,  N.  Y.,  many  grapes  will  not  be  harvested, 
as  the  price  is  so  low.  The  expense  of  making 
wine  is  so  great,  and  the  price  so  low,  that  it  is 
unprofitable  to  utilize  them  in  this  way. 

The  chestnut  crop  is  generally  reported  to  be 
light  this  year  in  nearly  all  sections,  and  un¬ 
usually  late.  Receipts  are  increasing  slowly,  and 
the  market  continues  high.  The  favorable  change 
in  the  weather  has  stimulated  trade  very  much. 

Grapes  are  arriving  in  very  large  quantities  in 
trays,  barrels  and  large  packages,  to  be  used  in 
making  wine,  and  with  a  very  large  demand  from 
10  to  15  car-loads  are  being  disposed  of  daily  at 
rather  high  prices,  considering  what  stock  in 
other  packages  brings. 

A  decree  has  been  issued  in  Germany,  that 
hereafter,  no  cattle  or  hogs  shall  be  imported 
without  being  quarantined.  It  will  have  little 
effect  on  the  trade  from  this  country,  as  cattle 
and  dressed  beef  are  already  excluded  entirely, 
and  exports  of  hogs  are  small. 

Excelsior  is  largely  used  as  a  packing  material. 
It  has  recently  become  very  scarce  owing  to  the 
shutting  down  of  the  mills  where  it  is  manufac¬ 
tured,  for  lack  of  water.  The  price  has  accord¬ 
ingly  advanced,  and  straw  is  more  in  demand, 
with  a  consequent  increase  in  price. 

With  the  advent  of  cooler  weather,  the  egg 
market  is  beginning  to  gain  a  little  strength,  and 
prices  to  advance  slowly  for  best  stock.  Eggs 
from  cold  storage  are  now  beginning  to  come  on 
the  market,  so  that  much  higher  prices  for  ordi¬ 
nary  stock  are  not  likely  for  the  present. 

On  the  whole,  prices  received  for  California 
fruits  in  London  have  not  proved  profitable. 
The  agents  complain  that  they  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  fair  treatment,  as  buyers  demand  that  the 
fruit  shall  keep  several  days  after  arrival,  when 
English  and  French  fruit  is  always  sold  at  once. 

The  orange  crop  of  California  last  season 
amounted  to  about  8,000  car-loads,  or,  say,  2,400,- 
000  boxes.  Most  of  the  crop  was  marketed  at 
fairly  remunerative  figures,  and  it  is  said  that 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  market  the  whole  of  it 
save  for  the  heavy  importations  after  the  Florida 
freeze,  and  for  the  general  depression  prevailing 
in  all  lines  of  business. 

Philadelphia  is  after  the  people  who  sell  milk 
containing  boracic  acid,  the  first  prosecution 
under  a  new  law  forbidding  its  use,  having  just 
occurred.  The  ground  of  opposition  to  the  law, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  amount  of  water  used 
with  the  acid,  and  not  the  poisonous  quality  of 
the  acid  itself.  Several  dealers  were  prosecuted 
for  having  chunks  of  ice  in  their  milk. 

An  order  has  been  issued  by  Secretary  Morton 
under  the  law  organizing  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  authorizing  the  free  admission  into  the 
United  States  of  cattle  from  Mexico  for  grazing 
and  immediate  slaughter  from  and  after  October 
22.  The  entry  must  be  made  at  one  of  the  ports 
of  San  Diego,  Nogales,  El  Paso,  Eagle  Pass  and 
Brownsville,  or  the  sub-port  of  Laredo,  but  the 
cattle  will  be  allowed  to  cross  the  boundary  at 
such  points  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Col¬ 
lector  of  Customs  of  the  district  and  the  inspector 
of  this  Department  as  proper  and  convenient  for 
inspection.  The  importations  will  be  subject  to 
inspection  and  other  restrictions  generally  pro¬ 
vided  in  such  orders.  Mexican  cattle  have  been 
usually  admitted  in  September,  and  Secretary 
Morton’s  action  in  advancing  the  date  this  year 


to  October,  is  said  to  be  due  to  his  purpose  to  de¬ 
feat,  as  far  as  possible,  the  cattle  'and  dressed 
beef  combine  in  its  efforts  artificially  to  maintain 
high  prices. 

Complaint  is  still  heard  about  the  small  barrels 
which  some  sweet  potato  shippers  in  Virginia  in¬ 
sist  on  using.  The  barrels  hold,  probably,  a  half 
bushel  less  than  the  standard  barrel  and  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  difference  in  price  has  been  so  slight 
is  the  fact  that  the  potatoes  in  these  barrels  are 
from  sections  which  grow  the  finest  potatoes, 
and  some  dealers  are  able  to  use  them  at  a  re¬ 
duction  of  about  25  cents  per  barrel  from  prices 
current  for  stock  in  full-sized  barrels. 

The  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  has  ad¬ 
vices  from  the  Argentine  Republic  that  the  acre¬ 
age  of  wheat  sown  for  the  coming  crop  is  larger 
than  that  of  last  year;  the  maize  and  linseed 
crops  are  smaller.  It  is  also  learned  that  there 
were  exported  from  the  port  of  La  Plata  in  the 
month  of  July,  23,000  sheep,  3,000  head  of  cattle, 
averaging  respectively  143  and  1,500  pounds  each. 
Of  the  24  steamers  employed  in  their  transporta¬ 
tion,  20  cleared  for  British  ports,  two  for  Belgium, 
one  for  France  and  one  for  Brazil. 

A  dispatch  from  Springfield,  Ill.,  says  that  that 
city  has  been  selected  as  the  location  of  a  big 
agricultural  implement  factory  to  be  established 
by  the  Patrons’  Manufacturing  Association,  a 
corporation  composed  of  members  of  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  in  22  different  States.  The  factory 
will  be  located  at  a  new  suburb  to  be  called  Mil¬ 
dred  just  south  of  the  city,  and  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  next  spring.  The  corporation  begins  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  which  will  be  doubled 
next  year.  All  the  contracts  and  papers  have 
been  signed,  and  work  will  begin  as  soon  as  the 
plans  can  be  drawn. 

The  steamer  New  York  this  week  took  about 
500  barrels  of  apples  for  London,  and  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  also  had  a  large  quantity  for  Liver¬ 
pool.  Advices  report  the  European  markets  con¬ 
siderably  improved  of  late,  and  it  is  thought  by 
the  end  of  of  this  month,  there  will  be  a  wide  out¬ 
let  for  American  apples  in  Europe,  as  the  native 
fruit  will  be  largely  exhausted  by  that  time. 
Recent  cables  from  Liverpool  quote  Kings  $2.69  to 
$4.65;  Baldwins  from  $1.96  to  $3.67;  Greenings, 
$1.71  to  $2.33  per  barrel.  From  Glasgow,  Kings 
from  $4.41  to  $5.14  ;  Baldwins  from  $3.82  to  $4.41 ; 
Greenings  from  $2.69  to  $3.18  ;  Northern  Spy  from 
$3.16  to  $3,92. 

The  New  York  State  Weekly  Crop  Bulletin, 
issued  October  1,  says  that  a  fine  rain  on  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  went  far  towards  removing  the 
drought  over  the  regions  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  cen¬ 
tral  lakes  and  the  north,  but  in  other  counties  of 
the  southern  tier  and  the  Hudson  Valley,  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  was  slight,  and  the  drought  continues 
severe  and  serious.  Fall  work  is  well  advanced, 
except  in  the  driest  sections.  Potato  digging  is 
well  advanced,  and,  except  in  parts  of  Cayuga 
County,  very  little  rot  is  reported.  Picking  grapes 
and  fall  and  winter  apples  is  progressing  satis¬ 
factorily.  In  some  localities,  winter  apples,  it  is 
feared,  have  ripened  somewhat  prematurely. 

California  is  coming  to  the  front  as  a  lemon 
growing  State.  The  California  Fruit  Grower 
says  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  exact 
data  regarding  the  lemon  crop,  but  one  thing  is 
certain,  the  crop  is  increasing  very  rapidly  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  time  is  certainly  near  by 
when  California  lemons  will  be  felt  as  an  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  the  market.  During  the  crop  year 
just  closed,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  shipped  overland  3,916,000  pounds  of  lemons 
and  the  Santa  Fe  lines  1,827,000  pounds,  making 
a  total  of  5,743,000  pounds.  Allowing  80  pounds 
to  a  box,  the  above  would  represent  71,787  boxes, 
and  the  amount  carried  along  the  coast  by  sea 
would  probably  bring  the  total  up  to  nearly  or 
quite  100,000  boxes  for  the  crop. 

In  regard  to  the  prospects  for  exporting  apples, 
Mr.  Josiah  Rich,  the  manager  of  Otto  G.  Mayer 
&  Co.,  says  that  there  will  surely  be  a  large  ex¬ 
port  trade,  but  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  come 
anywhere  near  the  volume  of  that  of  the  season 
of  1894-’95,  when  the  European  crop  was  a  fail¬ 
ure,  and  there  were  exported  from  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  1,438,155  bar¬ 
rels,  of  which  900,392  barrels  were  shipped  from 
New  York,  Boston  and  Portland.  The  transatlan¬ 
tic  crop  this  year  is  heavy,  but  it  consists  of  early 
apples,  the  stock  of  which  will  be  exhausted  by 
about  the  middle  of  November.  European  apples 
are  inferior  to  American  apples,  both  in  flavor 
and  appearances,  and  compete  only  with  the 
commoner  kinds  of  the  latter.  Smooth,  high-col¬ 
ored  American  apples  are  always  in  good  de¬ 
mand  in  European  markets,  so  that  large  ex¬ 
ports  are  assured  when  the  transatlantic  crop 
shall  have  been  consumed. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Consul  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  Germany,  dealers  have  been  required  to  put 
up  a  notice  in  a  conspicuous  place  stating  that 
the  American  meats  offered  for  sale  “had  passed 
only  a  superficial  and  insufficient  inspection,  and 
that  no  guarantee  of  their  purity  could,  therefore, 
be  given.”  Of  course  the  dealers  declined  to  put 
up  any  such  condemnatory  announcement,  and 
the  sale  of  American  meats  has,  therefore,  been 
practically  stopped.  The  Consul-General  says 
that  most  of  the  American  exports  consisted  of 
beef  pickled  in  brine  and  pressed  dry  in  air-tight 
casks,  each  barrel  being  accompanied  by  a  United 
States  inspection  certificate.  The  Germans  used 
this  wholesome,  well-cured  beef  for  making 
sausages ;  the  trade  with  Freiburg  alone  amount¬ 
ing  to  12,000  barrels  a  year.  All  this  commerce 
has  now  been  suspended  by  the  restrictive  action 
of  the  local  authorities,  undoubtedly  under  in¬ 
structions  from  the  general  government. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 1  5501  60 

Marrow,  1896,  choice . 1  70®  — 

Medium,  choice,  1894  . 1  45@  — 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  55®  — 

Pea.  1891.  choice . 140®  — 

Pea,  1895,  choice . 1  50®  — 

White  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 1  90@1  96 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 1  30®  — 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 . 1  70®1  75 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  90®  — 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) . 3  00®  — 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  16@1  25 

Marrow,  foreign . 1  30@1  40 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 1  20®!  30 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  95®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  87J4@  90 

Scotch,  bags .  85®  — 


BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras  . 
Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras. 

Firsts  . 

Seconds .  . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts. 

Seconds . 

Thirds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  firkins,  June . 

Firkins,  current  make . 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 

First . 

Current  make,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

fourths  to  thirds . . 


.22)4®  23 
.23  @— 
.19  @21 
,15)4@17)4 
.13  @14 
.20  @20)4 
.18  @19 
.  14  @16 
.17  @18)4 
.14  @15 
.12  @13 
.14  @16 
.11  @12 
.  9)4@10 
.12  @14 
.10)4@11 
.  9)4®10 

•  11)4@12)4 
■  10)4@11)4 

•  11)4@12 
.11  @11)4 
.—  @— 
.10)4@ll 
.10  @— 

.  8  @  9)4 


CHEESE— NEW. 


State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Prime  to  choice . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best . 

Fair . 

Common . 

Full  skims . 


8  @  8)4 
8  @  8)4 

7) 4®  V-H 
7  @  7*4 
6  ®— 
9J4@- 

9  )4@— 

8) 4®  9 
7  @  8 

6)4®  7)4 


4)4®  5 


2)4®  3 


1)4®  2 


EGGS. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  20  @  21 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks .  19  @  19)4 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks .  19  @  19)4 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice .  18  @  — 

Western,  northerly  sections,  choice....  17  @  17)4 

Western,  central  sections,  choice .  17  @  17)4 

Western,  southerly  sections,  choice .  l‘!)4@  17 

Western,  refrigerator,  choice .  16  @  16)4 

Southwestern,  fair,  30-36  doz  per  case.  ..3  60  @4  75 

Western  culls,  per  iiO-doz  case . 2  50  @3  50 

Ungraded,  ner  30-doz  case . 1  50  @2  70 


POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  1  00@1  25 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs . 1  00@1  12 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  90®  1  00 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  bbl. . .  .  .  90@1  10 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl .  76®  1  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Sweets.  Jersey,  yellow,  per  bbl .  2  00@2  25 

Virginia  yellow,  per  barrel . 1  75@2  00 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  old  hens .  11  @  — 

Old  toms .  10  @  — 

Spring,  dry  picked,  5  to  7  lbs  each  . ..  9  @  10 

Spring,  scalded,  5  to  7  lbs  each .  8  @  9 

Inferior .  4  @  7 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  17  @  18 

Phila.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  14  @  16 

Western  scalded,  per  lb .  11  @  12)4 

Western,  dry- picked,  per  lb .  1!)  @  13 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  11)4@  12 

Dry  picked,  choice .  12  @  — 

Common  to  fair  .  8)4@  9)4 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  6)4®  7)4 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  16  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  6  @  10 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  50 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  50  @  — 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  10)4®  11 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  10)4®  11 

Western,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Roosters,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  26  @1  75  • 

Western,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Southern  and  S'western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100.2  00@4  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@2  50 

Celery.  State  and  Western,  per  doz .  10@  45 

Jersey,  per  doz  roots .  10®  35 

Cucumbers,  pickles,  prime,  per  1,000 . 1  60@2  00 

Common . .  50@1  00 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  .  76@1  25 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  1,000 . 5  00®  10  00 

Lima  beans,  Jersey  flat,  per  bag . 2  00@3  00 

Onions.  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  bbi . 1  00@1  25 

Per  basket .  50@1  00 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  .  50@1  00 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl .  75®  1  00 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  26@2  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25@  — 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl. .  . 1  00®  — 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl.l  12@1  25 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl  .  50®  75 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  40@  60 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75@I  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  50®  60 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  box .  30®  40 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  21,203  cans  of  milk, 
211  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  657  cans  of  cream. 
The  averago  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.45  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


FRUITS— DRIED. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 


Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy .  6)4®  6)4 

Choice,  1895  .  6)4@  6 

Prime,  1896 .  5  @5)4 

Evaporated.  1894,  fancy .  594@  6)4 

Common,  1894  .  4  @4)4 

Sundried,  sliced,  1895  .  2  @  3)4 

Chopped,  1895,  por  lb .  154® — 

Cores  and  skins,  1894,  per  lb .  %@  1 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  boxes,  per  lb . —  @— 

Bags,  per  lb. ., .  . —  @ — 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled.  1894,  per  lh . —  @ — 

Georgia,  sundried,  1895,  per  lb .  5  @  6)4 

N.  C.,  sundried,  peeled,  per  lb . 6  @7*4 

Huckleberries,  per  lb .  7  @ — 

Plums.  State .  3)4®  4 

Cherries,  1895,  per  lb  .  9  @  9)4 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb .  4  @— 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894  . 17  @ — 

Sundried . 16  @ — 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 2  50®  — 

Blush,  per  bbl .  1  25@1  50 

Codling,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  60 

20-oz.,  per  bbl  . 1  00@1  50 

Orange  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

King  of  Tompkins,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  37 

Windfalls,  per  bbl .  40@  60 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 3  00@6  00 

Per  crate . 1  50@2  00 

Grapes,  Up-River.  Concord,  per  case .  50@  70 

Up-River.  Delaware,  per  case . 1  25@1  50 

Up- River,  Niagara,  per  case .  50®  75 

Wesfn  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per5-lb  basket..  10®  16 

Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  10®  12 

West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  10-lb  basket.  13®  16 

Concord,  per  5-lb  basket .  8®  9 

Peaches,  Del.  and  Md.,  average,  per  carrier  .  50@2  09 

Jersey,  extra,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Prime,  per  basket .  80@1  00 

Jersey,  plain,  per  basket .  50®  75 

Jersey,  small  and  poor,  per  basket .  26®  40 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Bartlett,  per  keg . 1  00@2  50 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Bose,  per  bbl’ . 1  50@3  00 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Louise  Bonne,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

Sheldon,  per  bbl .  . .  .1  50@2  50 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl . 1  60@3  00 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Near-by,  common,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Plums,  Up-River,  Damson,  per  10-lb  basket.  60®  80 

Gage,  per  10-lb  basket .  50®  75 

Common,  per  10-lb  basket .  25®  50 

Quinces,  apple,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Orange,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

GAME 

Woodcock,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair . 1  00@1  12 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair . 1  00@1  12 

Quail,  frozen,  per  doz . 2  00@2  25 

Partridges,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  75@1  12 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  60®  80 

Frozen,  undrawn,  per  pair .  75®  — 

Frozen,  drawn,  per  pair .  50®  60 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair . 1  00@1  12 

English  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  50@2  25 

Golden  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  00@2  25 

Grass  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  50@1  75 

Snipe,  small,  yellow  leg,  fresh,  per  doz .  75@  — 

Sand  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz .  30®  40 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  15®  20 

Reed  birds,  per  doz .  50®  75 

Wild  ducks,  mallards,  per  pair .  50®  75 

Canvas,  per  pair . 2  00@3  (X) 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  40®  50 

Green  wing,  teal  and  common,  per  pair  .  25®  30 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 1  50@2  50 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  20®  22 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  15®  18 

Frozen,  per  lb .  16®  20 


MEATS— DRESSED. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Your  Rutter,  Eggs, 
Poultry , Veal,  Keans, 
Potatoes,  Hides, 
Pelts,  Wool,  Hay, 

_ _  Grain.  Green  anil 

Dried  Fruits, or  ANYTHING  YOUMAY 
HAVE  to  us.  Quick  sales  at  tlie  highest 
market  price  and  prompt  returns  made. 
Write  for  prices  or  any  Information  you  may  want. 

SUMMERS,  MORRISON  &  CO.,  SsssSSfi! 

174  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Reference — Metropolitan  National  Bank,  Chicago, 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SHIP  YOUR 

BUTTER  and  EGGS 

to  responsible  parties  who  will  get  you  highest  market 
prices  for  tine  goods  ?  Choice  Creamery  Butter  and 
Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs  a  specialty.  Apply  to 
GARNER  &  CO.,  33  Little  12th  St.,  NewYork, 
before  shipping  elsewhere.  Itof.:  Gansovoort  Bank 


PALMER  &  FROST, 

Successors  to 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER.  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
166  Reade  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


WILLIAM  H.  COHEM  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  Specialties  are 

GAME,  FURS,  GINSENG,  POULTRY,  NUTS,  Etc. 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Packers  of  First-class  Canned  Goods. 


JELlLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market.  Live  8tock:  Union  Stock 
Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  Street. 

Refer  to  Irving  National  Rank. 


HIP 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

HEADQUARTERS  for, 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden. 
Dairy,  Hennery  and  Farm,  ~ 

Market  Keporu,  Special  Keferencen,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

dairies  and  Corre«Dond«nf»*  Tnvited. 


Shippers  and  Producers 

of  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  desir¬ 
ing  a  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  G.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton.  Pa. 


Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  11  @  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  10)4 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7)4@  9)4 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Small,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Grassers,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Pork,  country  dressed,  light,  lean,  per  lb.  754®  8 

Medium,  per  lb .  6)4@  7 

Heavy,  prime,  per  lb .  50  @  6)4 


Prize  Chester  Whites,  Berkshires; 
\JlO  Jersey  Calves;  pure  Collies,  Beagles; 
Fowls.  6 1st  year.  F.  MORRIS,  Norway,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


— Car-load  early  cut,  well  cured  Clover- 
Mixed  Hay;  good  feeding  quality. 

: _ i  C.  O.  NEWTON, fcHomer,  N.  Y. 
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THE  AGE  FOR  RETIRING. 

As  one  climbs  up  or  down  the  fifties, 
the  closing-  years  of  life  assume  a  new 
importance,  and  one  looks  around  occa¬ 
sionally  for  examples  to  try  to  imitate, 
inasmuch  as  they  seem  to  give  happiness 
and  usefulness.  Some  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ances  are  trying  to  find  pleasure  in  doing 
almost  nothing  after  they  pass  60,  and 
one  man  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted 
(a  German),  has  scarcely  done  anything 
in  the  way  of  productive  labor,  although 
he  has  enjoyed  excellent  health.  To  sit 
by  the  fire  in  winter,  and  on  a  shady 
porch  in  summer,  seems  to  be  the  height 
of  his  ambition  in  the  closing  years  of 
his  life.  He  has  a  comfortable  farm  and 
money  at  interest  :  so  he  lets  his  wife 
and  children  work,  while  he  rests. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this  example,  is 
that  of  another  man,  who  was  my  friend, 
who  died  within  the  month.  He  was  a 
coal  operator  running,  in  company  with 
partners,  a  coal  bank.  Sixty  years  of 
age  found  him  with  family  grown  up, 
and  enough  property  so  that  he  might 
have  imitated  the  German  referred  to — 
sit  still,  and  let  the  hum  of  industry  go 
on  around  while  he  looked  on  like  a  fly 
on  a  balance  wheel.  This  course  was 
not  suited  to  the  disposition  of  my  friend, 
however.  His  pleasant  home  overlooked 
a  vast  swamp  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
section  in  extent,  and  as,  when  a  little 
past  60,  he  contemplated  selling  his  coal 
interests  to  younger  and  more  active 
partners,  his  attention  was  directed  to 
this  swamp  and  its  reclamation.  It  was 
grown  up  to  alders  and  willows,  tussocks 
of  moss,  and  hillocks  of  swamp  grass, 
and  seemed  forbidding  enough  to  deter, 
even  a  young  man  ;  but  nothing  daunted, 
he  purchased  140  acres  at  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  pretty  good  price  by  the  arable- 
land  farmers  around,  and  commenced  its 
gradual  subjugation.  The  swamp  lay 
upon  the  divide,  some  of  its  waters  run¬ 
ning  to  Lake  Erie,  and  some  to  the  Ohio 
River  ;  but  it  was  nearly  level,  and  not 
being  in  the  line  of  any  water  course, 
had  not  been  leached  of  its  fertility. 
Besides  this,  it  had  40  years  before 
been  for  many  years,  even  back  to  the 
first  settlers,  a  roost  for  millions  of 
pigeons.  Toward  evening,  for  weeks  in 
spring  and  fall,  the  birds  would  come  in 
clouds  that  darkened  the  sky,  and  roost 
upon  the  trees  and  bushes  in  the  swamp 
until  the  branches  would  break  beneath 
their  weight.  I  can  remember  when  two 
of  my  neighbors  went  to  this  swamp  one 
night  and  returned  toward  morning, 
with  two  bushel  bags  of  pigeons  which 
they  had  taken  from  the  alder  bushes. 
My  friend  argued  that  this  old  pigeon 
roost  must  be  fertile  from  the  guano  de¬ 
posited  in  the  early  days,  and  his  success 
afterward  demonstrated  the  correctness 
of  his  guess. 

Celery  was  the  crop  he  started  out  to 
produce,  at  a  time  when  there  was  not 
more  than  a  tithe  of  the  present  con¬ 
sumption,  and  the  markets  of  northern 
Ohio  were  pretty  well  supplied  with  the 
Kalamazoo  product,  and  the  wholesale 
dealers  in  Cleveland  who  handled  the 
Michigan  celery,  were  careful  to  incul 
cate  the  idea  that  no  celery  could  be 
grown  in  the  wide  world,  equal  to  the 
Michigan  article.  With  many  things  to 
learn — with  all  of  it  to  learn  in  fact — my 
friend,  at  an  age  when  most  men  content 
themselves  with  doing  what  they  have 
learned  in  earlier  years,  went  at  the 
business  of  the  home  production  of  celery 
for  a  home  market.  At  last,  he  produced 
a  crop,  of  less  than  an  acre,  and  had  to 
hustle  for  a  market  for  even  this  small 
amount.  He  had  not  yet  got  out  of  his  coal 
business,  and  had  a  couple  of  shippers’ 
passes  over  two  railroads.  This  helped 
him  in  selling  his  celery,  as  he  took 
samples  to  hotels  and  families,  and  con¬ 
vinced  them  by  actual  trial,  that  home¬ 
grown  celery  was  as  good  as  that  grown 
in  another  State.  Thus,  by  perseverance 
and  good  business  management,  he 
brought  nearly  the  whole  swamp  under 
careful  tilth.  He  got  tenants  to  grow 
upon  shares,  he  finding  the  market, 


tools  and  land,  and  the  tenants  doing 
the  work,  each  sharing  equally.  Early 
in  September  of  this  year,  he  died  at  the 
age  of  74,  and  the  local  paper  relates 
that  he  had  more  than  100  acres  of  celery, 
and  that  11  families  were  his  partners. 
As  he  usually  got  men  with  large  families 
of  children  who  could  be  made  available 
in  the  light  work  of  planting  and  weed¬ 
ing,  the  amount  of  good  that  this  man 
was  doing  to  the  community,  in  incul¬ 
cating  habits  of  industry  and  self  reli¬ 
ance,  is  almost  incalculable. 

Since  this  experiment  was  started,  the 
consumption  of  celery  has  increased 
enormously,  and  several  other  large 
swamps  are  contributing  their  crops  to 
the  demand.  Just  what  reward  awaits 
such  a  man  in  the  other  world,  we  do  not 
know  ;  but  there  are  few  of  us  who 
would  not  rather  take  our  chances  upon 
such  a  record,  than  upon  a  life  that 
ended  in  being  an  idler  and  a  drone. 
My  friend  died  with  the  harness  on,  but 
it  was  not  a  harness  that  galled  and 
strained,  and  left  unsightly  scars  ;  for  he 
had  made  it  himself,  and  fashioned  it 
after  the  plans  of  a  mind  mature  in  busi¬ 
ness  experience. 

The  other  day,  I  visited  another  friend, 
a  little  past  60,  who,  in  taking  me  over 
his  200-acre  farm,  showed  me  how  he 
could,  at  a  cash  outlay  of  about  $50,  dam 
the  narrow  outlet  of  a  large  ravine,  and 
store  more  than  2,000,000  gallons  of 
water,  that  could  be  used  close  by  upon 
12  acres  of  rich  land,  and  just  beyond, 
upon  30  acres  more.  He  thought  that 
springs  in  the  ravine  would  supply  what 
was  lost  by  seepage  and  evaporation, 
and  that  the  ravine  would  easily  fill, 
from  the  hills  around,  as  vast  volumes 
of  water  came  from  the  surrounding 
hills  from  melting  snows  and  heavy 
rains.  As  he  explained  the  scheme,  he 
remarked  that  it  would  do  for  a  young 
man,  but  at  62  he  did  not  consider  it 
worth  while.  To  me,  it  seemed  just  the 
contrary.  He  had  abundant  means,  his 
wife  owned  a  farm  in  addition  to  his 
own,  and  his  children  were  self-support¬ 
ing,  and,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was 
just  the  man  to  tackle  the  problem  of 
irrigation,  and  benefit  his  fellows  by  his 
experiments.  The  fact  that  his  bread 
and  butter  were  not  at  stake,  and  that 
he  could  study  the  experiment  with 
mature  experience  and  coolness,  were 
additional  reasons  why  he  should  under¬ 
take  the  work.  l.  b.  pierck. 

Summit  County,  O. 

Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal. — What  is  a  safe 
ration  of  cotton-seed  meal  for  a  Jersey 
cow  when  feeding  on  dry  feed  ?  w.  J. 
Camden,  Del. 

R.  N.-Y. — As  a  rule,  we  do  not  advise 
the  use  of  cotton-seed  meal  with  dry 
feed.  We  would  use  it  only  with  ensi¬ 
lage,  or  on  pasture.  In  your  case,  we 
would  not  give  over  one  pound  a  day. 

Jersey  and  Alderney. — Will  you  give 
me  a  few  pointers  so  that  I  can  distin¬ 
guish  a  Jersey  cow  from  an  Alderney  ? 
Is  there  a  thoroughbred  Alderney  cow  ? 
Kingston,  N.  Y.  w.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — There  is  really  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  Jersey  and  an  “  Alder¬ 
ney.”  The  latter  came  from  a  small 
island  near  Jersey.  For  a  time,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Alderneys  were  registered 
in  a  sort  of  annex  to  the  Jersey  Herd 
Book.  As  we  understand  it,  the  Alder¬ 
neys  were  mostly  solid  fawn  color,  and 
somewhat  heavier  than  the  Jerseys. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  for  Hogs. — This 
food  is  comparatively  cheap.  Many 
farmers  get  good  returns  from  it  when 
fed  to  cattle  at  pasture,  or  with  ensilage. 
They  are,  therefore,  tempted  to  feed  it 
to  hogs.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  has  been  trying 
some  experiments  with  this  meal.  In 
Iowa,  many  cattle  are  pastured  to  be 
sold  for  beef  in  the  fall.  At  the  station, 
some  of  these  pastured  cattle  were  fed 
four  to  seven  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal 
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per  day,  and  hogs  were  put  on  the  field 
to  follow  and  eat  the  meal  passed  indi¬ 
gested  in  the  manure.  The  report  on 
this  experiment  is  : 

The  hoys  following  the  cotton-seed-meal-fed 
cattle,  were  continued  there  until  July  6,  main¬ 
tained  about  their  average  gain  until  the  close, 
and  gave  no  evidence  of  any  evil  effects  from 
that  kind  of  treatment.  The  trial  with  this  lot 
covered  a  period  of  17  weeks  in  all,  and  the  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  hogs  may  safely  follow  cattle  fed 
on  cotton-seed  meal,  as  fed  here,  for  a  period  of 
four  or  five  months,  at  least.  The  hogs  were 
practically  confined  to  the  droppings,  as  they  had 
but  very  little  other  grain  feed  during  this  time, 
and  were  also  fed  a  little  cotton-seed  meal  in 
addition,  as  shown  in  the  table.  This  was  during 
a  time  when  new  cattle  were  being  put  in,  and 
not  much  cotton-seed  meal  was  being  fed. 

Other  lots  of  hogs  were  fed  heavier  ra¬ 
tions  of  fresh  cotton-seed  meal.  Some 
of  them  died,  and  others  did  fairly  well. 
The  station  concludes  : 

Attention  is  called  to  the  preceding  results 
only  to  indicate  the  efficiency  of  cotton-seed  meal 
as  a  factor  in  producing  economical  gains  when 
fed  moderately  within  certain  limits;  yet  we  have 
the  apparently  corfflicting  evidence  that  its  use 
is  practically  certain  to  prove  fatal  in  a  majority 
of  cases. 


IS  DURABLE,  ECONOHICAL  AND 


m  It  will  not  taint  water. 

For  dwellings,  barns,  out-buildings,  poultry 
%  houses,  etc., 

S  IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

£  P.& B.  BUILDING  PAPER 

3  is  the  best  in  the  market.  Thoroughly  water- 
proof  and  airtight.  Will  keep  your  house  cool 
in  Summer  and  warm  in  Winter. 

W  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

\  CHICAOO  OFFICE,  6  LIBERTY  ST.,  N.  Y. 

186-188  FIFTH  AVE. 

’ft  Send  for  Samples  and  Prices. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DORABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roofs, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dev  Street.  N.  Y, 


The  fact  that  25  or  30  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  even  when  fed  in  the  most  careful 
is  sufficient 


to  kill  shotes  weighing 


manner, 

100  pounds  or  over,  is  abundant  reason  for  using 
cotton-seed  meal  with  extreme  caution,  if  it  is 
used  at  all,  in  feeding  hogs.  While  investigators 
have  thus  far  failed  to  discover  the  exact  reason 
why  cotton-seed  meal  kills  hogs,  yet  the  fact  that 
it  does  kill  them,  is  reason  for  guarding  against 
the  general  use  of  the  feed  for  this  purpose. 

The  safest  plan  is  to  keep  cotton-seed 
meal  away  from  the  hogs,  though  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  it  when 
following  cattle  at  pasture. 


The  Farmers’  Choice 

Improved  Iron  and  Steel 

'  roofing. 

I<  or  all  classes  of  buildings,  easily  applied,  cheaper 
than  shingles,  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is  absolutely 
fire  and  lightning  proof.  Reduces  your  insurance 
and  is  the  best  roof  manufactured.  Write  for  our 


Hog-Feeding  Notes. — I  have  about 
80  hogs  at  present,  and  keep  a  Chester 
White  hoar.  The  most  common  com¬ 
plaint  among  farmers  here,  is  that  their 
hogs  get  too  small.  We  scoot  a  whole 
herd  of  sows  out  if  wTe  can’t  easily  make 
the  stock  weigh  250  to  275  pounds,  and 
if  a  year  old,  300  pounds.  This  small 
bone  seems  to  come  from  the  male,  as 
the  tendency  of  scrub  hogs  and,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  impure  pax-t  of  the  grades, 
is  to  be  rough,  hardy  and  large.  It  seems 
to  me  that  breeders  with  orders  waiting 
at  a  good  figure,  do  not  use  the  knife 
freely  enough,  and  we  notice  that  we 
occasionally  get  a  boar  that  gets  small, 
We  can’t  tell  any- 


SHINGLES 


Don’t  be  deceived  with  poor  Metal  Sheet  Roofing.  Our 
PAINTED  TIN  SHINGLES  are  more  durable 
than  it  is  possible  to  make  a  tin  roof,  put  on  in  the 
old  style.  Our  GALVANIZED  SHINGLES 
are  both  RUST  and  RAIN  PROOF  WITHOUT  PAINT¬ 
ING.  No  others  are. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J, 

ISf  Look  for  this  ad.  every  other  week. 


J  r  V f)  1 1  IA/  A  Al  T  a  K00*5’  safe>  seven  per  cent 
II  IUU  WAN  I  tnyestnlent’  secured  by  first 

mortgage  on  an  improved 
farm  worth  three  times  amount  loaned,  write  to 
Willis  A.  White.  239  First  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis.  Minn 


Salesmen  Wanted. 

$100  to  $126  per  month  and  expenses.  Staple  line. 
Position  permanent,  pleasant  and  desirable.  Address, 
with  stamp,  KING  MFG.  CO.,  G.  51.  Chicago. 


irregular  broods, 
thing  about  him  till  we  see  his  get.  This 
last  statement  is  so  common  a  sentiment, 
that  we  prefer  that  a  boar  shall  be  in 
(Continued  on  next  page). 


CREAMERY  WANTED 


We  want  to  lease  or  purchase  a  Creamery  in  a  good 
airy  region.  Give  particulars. 

SIMPLEX  DAIRY  COMPANY, 

812  Bennett  Building.  New  York. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MORE  MILK 

and  healthier  cattle  if  your  cows 
are  well  protected.  Use  in  the 
construction  of  all  out-buildings 


DO  YOU  WANT  IT  ? 


We  have  seen  other  papers  offering  cheap 
watches  to  their  subscribers,  and  often  looked 
them  up  to  see  if  we  too  could  not  offer  them  to 
our  readers;  but  in  every  case,  we  found  the 
watches  to  be  so  worthless  that  we  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them. 


We  had  about  given  up 
the  idea  of  finding  a  satisfactory  cheap  watch. 
We  mentioned  our  experience  in  this  direction  to 
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1  Neponset 
|  Water=  Proof 
|  Red  Rope 
I  Roofing  Fabric 


Wind,  water,  frost,  and  vermin  proof. 
A  substitute  for  back  plaster  in  dwell¬ 
ing  houses.  Will  not  crack  or  crumble. 

Neponset  Black  Building  Paper 

for  inside  lining.  Better  than  tarred 
paper;  odorless  and  clean. 


A  little  girl  protected  from  thej 
rain  by  a  sheet  of  “  Neponset ”1 
is  the  trade  mark. 


( Full  particulars 
(  and  samples  free. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 
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the  neighborhood  long  enough  to  see  his 
get  before  using  him.  This  fact  proves 
that  there  is  not  yet  a  uniform,  but  very 
irregular,  standard  of  excellence  fixed 
in  the  breeds.  e.  h.  c. 

A  Curious  Calving  Case. — A  farmer 
who  runs  a  dairy  farm  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  village  of  Fenton,  Genesee 
County,  Mich.,  owns  a  Jersey  heifer  not 
quite  two  years  old.  Friday,  September 
13,  she  gave  birth  to  a  fine  heifer  calf, 
but  did  not  seem  to  show  a  natural 
maternal  nature  for  it,  and  it  was  re¬ 
moved  and  placed  with  another  cow. 
Saturday,  September  20,  eight  days  later, 
she  gave  birth  to  another  heifer  calf, 
even  larger  than  the  first  one  ;  her  milk 
immediately  came,  and  she  owned  her 
calf.  Both  calves  are  now  with  her. 
The  case  seems  the  only  one  known 
among  the  oldest  farmers  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity.  The  above  is  a  true  statement  and 
vouched  for  by  j.  M.  I). 

Why  Dogs  are  Kept. — A  writer  in 
Popular  Science  News  gives  these  “  scien¬ 
tific  ”  reasons  for  the  keeping  of  dogs  : 

And  why  do  people  keep  such  lots  of  dogs  them¬ 
selves,  and  go  in  such  numbers  to  see  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  dogs  ?  Because  the  dog  is  at  once  the  sincer- 
est  flatterer,  and  the  most  successful  cheerer 
that  the  human  race  ever  had.  A  good  dog  al¬ 
ways  gives  us  the  feeling  that  we  men  and  women 
are  a  sort  of  gods.  No  other  animal  does  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  The  cat  treats  us  as  an  inferior, 
and  the  horse  will  treat  us  as  a  dear  friend,  not  a 
divinity.  The  dog,  moreover,  imparts  something 
of  his  peculiar  gayety  to  us  in  a  way  that  is 
irresistible.  He  mingles  his  suggestion  of  gayety 
with  his  flattery;  for  he  not  only  leaves  his  din¬ 
ner  untasted  to  walk  with  us,  but  the  mere  fact 
that  we  are  apparently  giving  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  a  walk,  raises  him  into  such  a  de¬ 
lirium  of  delight  that  the  sight  of  it  puts  all  our 
dumps  and  blues  to  such  reproach  that  we  shake 
them  off  in  very  shame.  And  when  we  don’t 
walk,  but  sit  moodily  at  home,  the  dog  curls  up 
lovingly  at  our  feet,  and  looks  up  now  and  then 
into  our  eyes,  and  “  glides  into  our  darker  mus- 
ings  with  a  mild  and  healing  sympathy.” 

A  Wired  Heart. — A  writer  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Farm  and  Home,  tells  of  a  cow  that 
was  sick  of  some  obscure  disease  of  the 
heart.  She  was  killed  and  examined, 
when  it  was  found  that  a  common  hat 
pin  about  four  inches  long,  had  worked 
its  way  directly  through  the  heart.  The 
writer  says  : 

The  pin  was  probably  swallowed  with  the  food, 
and,  after  piercing  the  coats  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  worked  its  way  on  till  it  became  embedded 
in  the  heart.  This  is  by  no  means  the  first  in¬ 
stance  recorded  of  a  sharp  substance  taken  with 
the  food  having  proved  fatal.  Pieces  of  wire, 
headless  nails,  etc.,  are  all  capable  of  perforating 
the  coats  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  and,  if  thin 
and  sharp,  of  working  their  way  into  some  vital 
organ.  In  such  cases,  the  cause  of  the  mischief 
is  only  revealed  at  the  autc  usy,  and  a  cure  is  out 
of  the  question.  All  that  c,.  ’‘be  done  is  to  pre¬ 
vent,  as  far  as  possible,  such  things  being  picked 
up  with  the  food.  Near  wire  fences  I  have  often 
picked  up  pieces  of  wire  that  had  broken  off,  or 
perhaps  been  cut  off  with  the  pliers  when  the 
fence  was  made  or  mended.  Again,  foreign  hay 
and  litter  are  often  bound  with  wire,  pieces  of 
which  I  have  known  found  in  the  manger  or  bed. 
New  had  these  been  swallowed  or  run  into  an 
animal’s  foot,  serious  consequences  would  have 
followed.”  _ 

HEN  FEED  AND  CHOLERA. 

1  have  been  feeding  fowls  eight  or 
nine  years,  at  first  carelessly  on  grain, 
and  for  the  last  few  years  on  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  bill  of  fare,  as  I  found  that  biddy 
could  appreciate  good  cooking.  Nowa¬ 
days,  I  use  a  stove  cooker  whenever  farm 
work  is  not  too  pressing,  to  prepare  the 
hens’  breakfast.  This  is  the  morning 
meal :  I  put  two  pailfuls  of  water  on  to 
boil  first,  and  add  a  pan  of  ground,  dried 
beef,  and  two  handfuls  of  salt  ;  then  I 
stir  into  the  boiling  water  or  soup,  12 
quarts  of  bran,  and  two  quarts  of  meal  ; 
if  I  am  using  pepper  seasoning,  I  put 
into  the  boiling  water  a  teaspoonful  of 
black  pepper  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
teaspoon ful  of  Cayenne.  I  feed  this  to 
400  Brown  Leghorns  in  the  morning, 
and  in  winter,  I  sometimes  boil  the 
evening  before,  if  I  don’t  want  the  cooker 
to  heat  grain  in  on  very  cold  nights.  I 
give  the  Leghorns  all  the  grain  they 
will  eat  at  night  -in  a  litter  of  leaves 
and  straw.  This  ration  will  bring  loads 
of  eggs  with  Leghorns  and  a  plastered 


house,  as  I  know  from  experience  in 
winter  weather. 

But  I  am  not  so  much  interested  in 
feeding  at  present,  as  in  hen  cholera, 
and  if  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  tell  us  how  to 
cure  this  disease,  it  will  be  a  boon  to 
many  a  farmer,  as  there  are  a  dozen 
men  whom  I  know  within  25  miles  of 
here,  that  are  having  their  yards  swept 
by  it,  and  some  of  them  have  lost  nearly 
all.  I’ve  lost  85  hens.  My  pullets  are  not 
affected  at  all  in  the  same  house  with 
the  hens,  but  some  lose  chicks.  The 
hens  become  suddenly  dumpish,  with 
drooping  tail  and  always  have  a  diarrhea 
and  the  droppings  are  yellowish.  Some 
of  them  die  while  laying,  and  once  in 
awhile  one  gets  well.  They  eat  and 
drink  some  when  sick,  but  not  much, 
and  generally  die  in  from  one  to  three 
days.  I  quarantined  my  hens,  and  fed 
different  medicines  :  Venetian  red,  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  in  the  drink,  copperas 
water,  carbolic  in  the  drink,  and  am 
feeding  pepper,  copperas,  ginger  and 
charcoal  at  present.  Will  The  R.  N.-Y. 
tell  us  all  about  this  dread  disease,  and 
whether  it  lives  in  the  soil  and  will  hang- 
around  the  premises  till  next  season  ;  in 
short,  how  to  head  it  off.  geo.  HYDE. 


Whooping  Cough,  Croup  and  Hoarseness  are 
efficaciously  treated  by  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant. 
It  removes  difficulty  of  breathing  and  oppression  in 
the  throat  and  lungs,  promotes  the  ejection  of  mu¬ 
cus,  and  subdues  the  violence  of  these  complaints 
at  the  outset. — Adv. 
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M  {Qfe.  0  Mm  ■  Awarded  highest  prize  ut  World'*  Fair. 

g/f  1  |  Made  in  250  styles. 

!  bsm  M  Square  Blankets  for  the  road. 
^  Surcingle  Blankets  for  Stable. 
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The  Best  5/A  is  the 

5/A  BAKER  BLANKET. 

Hlany  llave  Worn  16  Years. 

Thousands  of  testimonials.  ■■  — 

Sold  by  all  dealers.  jT  Yffl 

Write  us  for  5/A  Hook.  Aesaidl 
Y/M.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia.  \  j/  /‘'j* 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Horse  Owners!. Try 

GOMBAULT'S 


Bisulphide. 


E’C¥pOUl^  ] 

>  JfswiNE; 

MAKES  HENS  MAKE  MONEY. 

It’s  wonderful  flesh,  hone 
and  EGG  producing  qualities 
have  made  it  famous. 

.  If  your  dealer  don’t  keep  it  wo  will  send, 

I  carriage  paid,  trial  bag  for  Si  00,  or  sufficient 
i  for  125  liens  for  a  month  for  $2.25. 
l  "Points  for  Poultru  Raisers,”  52  pages,  mailed 
'  free.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

\  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS, 

[  Everything  in  Woodenware,  as  well  ns 
1  “Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.” 

I  Lowest  prices,  wholesale  and  retail. 

L  47  to  54  North  Market  Street,  Boston. 


If  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  we  will 
mail  you  Poultry  Marker  or  three  Sweet-Scented 
Tulip  Bulbs  FRKK. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


WuTOTtWCLOTHIUIE  13081.  "PVr> 

CLOTHILDE  H.  H.  B.  1308. 

Milk  record  2(1.021  pounds  2  ounces  in  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record.  28  pounds  214  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  l’a. 


Send  2-cent  stamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Haud- 
rnade  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KING  A  GO.,  No.  lOChurch  8t.,  Owego,  N.Y 


What 

Is 

Animal 

Meal? 

It  is  the  meat  food  for 
poultry  kept  in  confinement ; 
it  is  a  clean,  sweet  combi¬ 
nation  of  thoroughly  cooked 
meat  and  bone,  finely  pul¬ 
verized.  It  is  fed  by  mix¬ 
ing  with  other  food  in  a 
“  mash.” 

It  makes  hens  lay  j 
It  makes  chickens  grow. 

Erough  for  io  hens  3  months,  $ 1 . 
Four  times  as  much  tor  $2.25. 

Made  ONLY  by 

The  BOWKER  COMPANY, 

k  43  Chatham  Street)  Boston)  Mass,  j 


" A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 
The  Safest,  Heat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIR  INC  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


/rr— SQA  HORSE  FOR  25  CENTS. 

•y, bcx'y^Same  thing— When  your  best  horse  is  laid 
aC  /  /I  up  by  agalled  shoulder  and  you  can  put  him 
P  “  i!  <1  to  work  and  cure  him  at  same  time  by  using 
Bickmore’s  Call  Cure.  Also  for  Cuts,  Scratches, 
Sore  Teats  on  Cows.  Sample  mailed  for  lOcts. 
Bickmore  Gall  Cube  Co.,  Box  205.  Old  Town,  Maine. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED 

The  following  is  from  HON.  WAYNE  MACVEAGII, 
Ainbassadoi  to  Italy: 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  l’a. 
••You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
vour  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satisfac- 

‘ike,. MOORE  BROS ,  Albany, N.Y, 

THE  COPPER  CURE  REMEDIES 

are  warranted.  WINE  OF  COPPEK  instantly 
destroys  ail  microbes,  germs  and  parasites  that  cause 
Hoof- Ail,  Fouls,  Foot-Rot,  Thrush.  Scab,  Itch,  Mange, 
Ringworm.  Chronic  or  Obstinate  Sores,  Proud  Flesh. 
Canker,  etc.  JOHN’S  COMPOUND  cures  Scratches 
and  Skin  Diseases.  Either  Compound  sent  postpaid 
for  50  cents.  Address 

THE  COPPER  CURE  CO.,  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

USE  P|  I  BUI  rn  CARBON- 

TAYLOR’S  r  U  Ifl  A  Bisulphide. 


Make  Hens  Lay 

By  feeding  green  cut  bone,  the  greatest  J 
egg  producing  food  fa  the  world.  Better 
than  medicine  and  cheaper  than  grain. 

Mann’s  Bone  Cutteri?.«i 

Try  It  before  you  pay  for  It. 
Price.  *5.00  an, I  upward.  161Hit;hest 
Awards  rec  d.  Oatal  g  free  if  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass, 


■  ET  DCrVC  FOR  SALE.— Young  Bulls 
W  CL  f\  CL  T  and  Heifers.  Dams  by 
Stoke  Pogis  5th;  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L. :  Landseer’s 
Harry,  etc.,  sire  son  of  Prospect  Rioter. 

JAS.  T.  ARMSTRONG.  1044  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


U  A  DDY  Dccnc  D  P.  on  Breeders  &  shippers 

nAnnl  n  llUc  n  06  uU.  of  imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thohndale,  Chester  Co., Pa 


Farmers,  who  wish  to  improve  their  Swine,  should  get 
particulars  aud  special  prices,  which  are  reasouable. 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


CHESHIRE8!Th'-KDF-,RM 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Cold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  VVII  ITES-Haveyou  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  It.  Foulke,  West 
Chester.  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham;  aregrowthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis  or  frt.  both  ways 


BI  V,,VA  s  CHESHIRES 

Write  for  prices;  all  ages. 

W.  E.  M  ANDEVILLE.  Brookton.  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y, 


CHESHIRES 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

And,  furthermore.  mat  the  present  is  tue  most 
favorable  time  to  lay  in  a  stock  for  fall  and  winter 
use.  Prices  are  exceptionally  low.  and  must  advance 
with  activity  in  demand  now  so  near  at  band. 

If  you  delay  too  long,  please  remember  that  we 
gave  you  fair  notice.  Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


PURE  AND  CHOICE. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 

Reg.  Poiand-Chinas 

Bprkshires  and  Chester 
Whites  Choice  large  strains, 
I  8-week  nigs  not  akin.  Boars 
[  and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

IIOIILTON  AGO.,  C<irhnuivllle,  Pa> 


Purebred  Poland-China  Spring  Pigs. 

at  a  low  figure,  to  make  room  for  fall  stock 
I'HOTOGKAI’II  of  hog  quoted  if  asked  for. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  <k  Poland  China 
Pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  &  IIol- 
Btein  Cattle  Thoroughbred 
SheeR  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
hranville.  Choster  Co.,  Pa. 


VMIIIft  CnilfC  bred  and  ready  to  breed. 
I  UUnU  OUtl  O  Service  Boars;  fall  pigs, 
all  in  pairs  not  akin.  One  Oxford  Ram  Lamb;  10 
English  Beagles.  1,  Sand  4  months,  for  sale. 

HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


OIL  MEAL  ^Process  )  UNSEED  QRI 

^  ■  "For  Horses,  Cows,  I  For  House,  Barn.^"™ 
Sheep.  Hogs,  Fowls,  etc.  |  Fence,  etc.  Is  the  life 
Health.  Strength,  Produc-  I  and  quality  of  any  Paint 
tive  Power  to  animals.  |  or  White  Lead. 

Ask  for  “Thompson’s  Oil  or  Oil  Meal.”  a  reliable  pure 

brand, oraddress Manufacturers, TimilDCnil  P  PH 
19  W.  Diamond  St..  Allegheny. Pa.  I  HUMf  OUN  06  UU  . 


HATCH  CHICKENS  With  ffi^MODELI 
i  Excelsior  Incubator. 


L  Circulars  free. 

Send  6c.  for 
Illus.  Catalogue. 


jp  J  Simple,  Perfect,  Sclf-Regu - 
Wfn  latiug.  Thousands  in  success- 
fill  operation.  Guaranteed  to 
rnP  hatch  a  larger  percentage  of 
II  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than 
II  any  other  Hatcher.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  Hatcher 
made.  GEO.  11.  STAHL, 
114  to  I  gas,  ttlh  st.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


Ifjn  Choice  P.  Ducks.  Must  go  quick  to  make  room 
I  UU  Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


********★★★★*★★★★★★★*★★★★★ 

iedpUfealNCUBATOBS? 

The  Reliables 

★  r tun ■  i  ToHatch  80 per  con  t8xL»  Regulating 

■A  #  "  i  v  8  Durable,  Correct  in  Principle.  Leader  jL 

7  rowU  \  |  N  at  World’s  Fair.  Gets.  in  stamps  for  T 

^  11  new  112  page  Poultry  Guide  and  Cata*  ^ 

"fa  loeue,  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plain.  Bed-Rock  Information.  "At 

★  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,Quincy,  I II.  * 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  U4?»A 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  W  hy  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 


FREE 


G.  ELLIOT  <fe  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


»¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥* 


CO  BUY  A  f s 


For  killingWoodchucks,  Prairie  Dors, Gophers 
and  Kats,  Insects  In  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


W.  P.  ROCK  and  WHITE  LEGHORN  Chicks 
for  sale.  Reasonable,  if  ordered  soon.  State  whether 
you  want  birds  for  show,  breeding  or  tor  eggs  and 
meat.  Orders  will  receive  my  prompt  and  personal 
attention.  G.  H.  KING,  OtisviUe,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


STAY  ON” 


BURLINGTON 


CYJIBI  K  ESS  AUtSIfEY1  Your  horse  is  always  clean,  it  keeps  the 
dIADIaE  »L£iflrXli  hair  smooth  and  glossy.  No  surcingle  * 
■■——■■■■  ■■  ■  ■■  i  r  required.  No  ti«ht  girth.  No  sore  backs,  if 

No  chafing  of  mane.  No  rubbing  of  tail.  No  horse  can  wear  it  under  his  feet.  J 

No  Come  Off  to  Them!  Your  Harness  Dealer  Keeps  Them.  $ 

If  not,  write  us  for  Free  Catalogue  and  prices.  The  •‘Stax  On”  Burlington  Ij. 

protect  our  patents.  BURLINGTON  BLANKET  GO.  Burlington,  Wis.  j* 
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DEDERICK’S is  the  OLDEST  ANI 


lDDRESS  FOR  PRICE  LIST  and- 


CATALOGUE 

^RK.DEDERICK*CO. 


LARGEST  BALING  PRESS,^TMl» 
MAN UFACTORYin .  \T1 
KNOWN  WORLD^fCA 

CABLE  AODKSS^^TO  % 

“ipussB 


Ulls 


C^U.SA. 


r  KEMP'S  M 


VICTORY 


Humorous 


Hay  is  Plenty  a. 
Corn  is  Husked 


Nell  :  “  What  was  Mrs.  Newlywed’s 
maiden  name  ?  ”  Belle  :  “  Her  maiden 
aim  was  to  get  married.  — Philadelphia 
Record. 

“  You  never  saw  my  hands  as  dirty  as 
yours,”  said  a  mother  to  a  little  girl. 
“  No ;  but  grandmother  did,”  was  the 
reply. — Youth’s  Companion. 

Housekeeper:  “Your  milk  is  as  thin 
as  water  to-day.”  Milkman :  “  Well, 
mum,  it  was  very  foggy  this  morning 
when  we  milked.” — Puck. 

A  maiden  writes:  “Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  change  the  color  of  my  hair, 
which  all  the  young  men  tell  me  is  red  ?  ” 
Certainly  we  can.  Get  rich  ;  they  will 
then  call  it  golden  or  auburn. — Erie 
Messenger. 

“  Wisiit  I  was  a  codfish,”  said  Jack. 
“Why  do  you  wish  that?”  asked  his 
mother.  “  They  don’t  have  to  take  cod- 
liver  oil.  They’re  born  with  all  they 
need  already  inside  of  ’em,”  said  Jack. — 
Harper’s  Round  Table. 

“  Which  stands  the  higher  in  your 
country,  the  politician  or  the  literary 
man  ?  ”  asked  the  visiting  Englishman. 
“  Oh,”  answered  the  careless  native, 
“  they  are  about  even,  I  guess.  One  gets 
vindicated,  and  the  other  gets  syndi¬ 
cated.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

A  French  writer  of  some  note  recently 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  this  country  that  he 
was  studying  English,  and  making  fa¬ 
mous  progress.  “In  small  time,”  he 
concluded,  “I  can  learn  so  many  Eng¬ 
lish  as  I  think  I  will  to  come  at  the 
America  and  go  on  the  scaffold  to  lec¬ 
ture.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

“  These  cut  prices  in  medicine  are  a 
great  comfort  to  me,”  remarked  old  Mrs. 
Gummey.  “1  never  felt  as  though  I 
could  really  afford  to  be  sick  as  long  as 
I  had  to  pay  a  whole  dollar  for  a  single 
bottle  of  patent  medicine  ;  now  that  I 
can  get  them  for  73  cents  it  makes  a  big 
difference.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 

Two  Irishmen  were  once  discussing  the 
respective  merits  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

“  Sure,”  said  Patrick,  “  the  sun  gives  a 
stronger  light  than  the  moon.”  “  True,” 
answered  Brian,  “but  the  moon’s  the 
more  sinsible.”  “How  do  you  prove 
that  ?  ”  says  Pat.  “  Aisy,”  responds  Brian, 

“  for  the  moon  shines  in  the  noight  when 
we  nade  it,  and  the  sun  comes  out  in  the 
broad  daylight,  when  a  one-eyed  man  can 
see  without  it.” — Household  Words. 


Grinds  Corn  and  Coband 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 

Made  in  four  sizes  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 

Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


where  the  corn 
handled  by  the 


BUCKEYE 

FEED  MILLS 
and  POWERS  \\ 
COMBINED, 


Send  for  free  book, 

“The  Great  Leak  on  the  Farm. 


Grinds  Ear  Corn 
nnd  Small  Grain. 
Two  machines  iu 
i  ne.  Price  *  to  suit 
I  he  times.  Send  for 
catalogue. 


THAT  PLATE 
MEANS  /f,H) 


KEYSTONE  MFG.  C0,,STE,rGj 

or  Columbus,  Ohio,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  St.  Louis,  no. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


."183  AVabash.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Kelly  Duplex 
Grinding  Mill 


—  FEED  — 
CRINDER. 

Greatly  Improved. 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL, 

\  12  to  25  Bushels 

per  hour 

of  Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  and  all  small 
grain,  fine  or  coarse. 
STAR  1YIFCJ.  CO., 
Kew  Lexington,  Ohio. 
63  to  69  N  St. 


You  See  Them  Everywhere 


will  grind  feed  with 
a  uniformity  which  no 
jrLJJL  other  mill  can  ap- 

proacJj 

An  essay  on  “Economy  of  Ground  Feed,”  by  Manly 
Miles,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  and  illustrated  pamphlet 
of  Grinding  Mills  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

The  0.  S.  KELLY  CO,,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


1854.— Established  4.1  Years.— 1895. 

Old  Reliable  Halladay 
P?V~  ilStandard ,  Halladay  Geared, 


U.S.Solid  Wheel, 

and  Gem  Steel  ' 

WIND  IVIILLS, 

Guaranteed  to  be  * 

THE  BEST  MADE. 


better 
tliau  a 


SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAB  CO.,  York,  Pa 


the  best  on  earth- 

This  style  grinds  ear 

Wj?  corn  with  shucks 

F  We  make  other  styles 

*1  .  _ I  for  2  horses.  Send  for 

fflfflSSB***®3  catalogue. 

THE  FOOS  MFC  CO.,  Springfield, O. 


Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Feed  Mills, 
i  Corn  Shelters,  Stalk  Cutters, 
|  Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  etc. 

A  U.  S.WINO  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

*113  Water  St.,  BATAVIA.  ILL. 


KIP  Baling  Presses.  20  styles  and 
0  sizes  at  hard  times  prices.  Send 
D.  B.  HENDRICKS,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


for  circular. 


FEED  MILLS 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 
Crusn  cob  and  grind  all  kindsof  grain. 
Have-conical  shaped  grinders.  An  en¬ 
tire  departure  from  all  other  niHls. 

Lightest  running,  strongest  and 
handiest  made.  Three  sizes:  2to(i.< 
0  to  8  and  8  to  12  h.  p.,  and  one  style  for 
windwheel  use. 

1  also  make  SWEEP  MILLS  that * 
crush  ear  corn  and  grind  all  small  grains, 

l  '.N.BOWSHER.  South  Bend. Ind. 


METAL 

WHEELS! 

for  your 

WAGONS 


38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 


^22?  Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 
Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy.  IH. 


Any  size  yon  want.  20  \ 

to  56  in  high.  Tires  1  = 

to  8  m.wide— hubs  to  f 

fit  any  axle.  Saves  1 

Cost  many  times  in  1 

a  season  to  have  set  \ 

of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling  ' 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
hogs,  &c.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Oatl’g  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MPG.  CO. 
Quincy,  Ill. 
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Dederick’s  Presses  Win  all  Test  Prizes. 
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A  YANKEE  WORKS  THE  WIND . 

WHAT  A  WINDMILL  DOES  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

An  Ice  House  Built  of  Rubbish. 

Fig.  216  shows  my  windmill  and  the  pile  of  wood 
sawed  with  it.  This  shows  that  there  is  sufficient 
available  power  in  a  12-foot  geared  mill  to  run  all 
machines  necessary  on  a  farm.  Notice  the  size  of 
those  blocks.  Some  of  them  are  20  inches  across, 
old,  dry  apple  and  knotty  ash,  which  are  very  hard  ; 
yet  they  were  all  sawed  without  stopping  the  saw. 

This  mill  runs  a  thrasher  that  cleans  the  grain  from 
the  straw  and  chaff  at  one  operation.  A  boy  15  years 
old  and  myself,  got  from  the  mow  and  thrashed  20 
shocks  of  oats  in  one  hour.  My  mill  grinds  all  kinds 
of  feed,  fine  or  coarse,  and  corn  meal  and  Graham 
flour  for  table  use.  We  cut  our  corn  stalks  with  a 
big  fodder  cutter.  All  of  these  machines  are  run  on 
the  west  barn  floor,  which  necessitated  putting  up  44 
feet  of  horizontal  shafting. 

Under  the  old  timbers  and  boards  at  the  right  we 
stored  our  ice 
this  year.  It 
was  stacked,  in 
the  first  place, 

12  by  13  feet 
square,  and  10 
feet  high,  leav¬ 
ing  the  spaces 
between  the 
cakes  of  ice 
open,  so  that 
they  would 
come  out  easier; 
it  keeps  just  as 
well  this  way, 
and  saves  time 
and  labor.  We 
put  one  load  of 
sawdust  on  the 
top,  and  cov¬ 
ered  the  rest 
at  our  leisure  ; 
it  was  four  of 
five  weeks  be- 
fore  this  ice 
was  entirely 
covered, 
space  of  10  or 
12  inches  was 
left  between 
the  boards  and 
ice  in  which* 
sawdust  was 
put  and  packed 
down  hard. 

We  have  used  ice  twice  a  day  since  April  20,  sufficient 
to  run  a  four-can  Cooley  creamer,  and  the  ice  is  from 
four  to  five  feet  deep  at  the  present  time.  We  shall 
probably  have  some  left  over.  p.  k.  h. 

North  Guilford,  Conn. 

Putting  a  Windmill  on  the  Barn. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  ways  to  put  a  windmill 
on  a  barn,  and  each  barn-frame  will  suggest  a  differ¬ 
ent  plan.  Fig.  217,  page  694,  shows  how  we  did  at 
Woodside  Farm.  The  mast,  B,  is  31  feet  long.  It 
rests  on  the  “  tie,”  A,  into  which  it  is  mortised.  This 
tie  is  just  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  “square,”  as 
in  most  old-fashioned  barns.  From  the  tie  to  the 
comb  of  the  roof  at  C,  is  15  feet.  F  F  F  are  rafters. 
E  is  a  piece  of  6  by  6  let  in  between  the  ends  of  the 
rafters.  To  put  it  in,  we  first  nailed  strips  of  board 
acioss  from  one  rafter  to  the  other,  as  shown  at  G  ; 
then  the  ends  of  the  rafters  were  sawed  off,  three 
inches  from  each,  so  that  the  6  by  6  stick  would  just 
drop  into  the  notch.  It  was  put  in  place,  and  the 
rafters  nailed  firmly- .to  it- when  -the  temporary  sup¬ 


ports  were  knocked- off.  The- brace,  D,  is  also"6’by  6, 
and  firmly  bolted  at  each  end  with  two  half-inch  bolts. 
This  bolting  is  necessary  because  the  brace  must  hold 
from  going  out  as  well  as  coming  in.  At  C,  a  strap  of 
iron  passes  around  the  mast  and  bolts  firmly  to  the 
horizontal  piece,  E. 

Fig.  217  shows  an  end  elevation  of  the  frame.  The 
purlin  plates,  P,  are  arranged  as  in  most  barns.  On 
one  of  them  rests  the  foot  of  the  brace,  S.  This 
brace,  too,  is  firmly  bolted  at  bottom  and  top.  It 
would  have  been  as  well  to  have  used  two  of  these 
braces,  one  on  each  side  ;  but  I  did  not  do  it,  partly 
because  I  did  not  care  to  have  so  many  places  to  make 
watertight  in  the  roof.  Do  not  fail  to  make  this  mast 
solid  and  safe.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  have  it  so 
when  you  go  up  to  oil  and  the  wind  is  blowing  a  gale. 
Speaking  of  oil,  do  not  forget  that  the  life  and  much 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  mill  and  machinery  will  de¬ 
pend  on  keeping  it  oiled.  What  would  you  think  of 
an  engineer  who  would  oil  only  once  a  week  ?  An 
Aermotor  runs  very  rapidly,  being  geared  high,  and 


should  be  oiled  before  each  full  day's  work,  oftener 
it  you  are  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  taking  care 
of  machinery.  For  moderate  work  and  light  winds 
and  common  pumping,  I  find  once  a  week  often  enough. 

For  a  12-foot  Aermotor,  let  these  braces  reach  to 
within  4%  feet  of  the  top  of  the  mast.  The  center  of 
tlwe  wheel  will  be  above  the  top.  Let  the  mast  be 
full  8  by  8  in  size  Another  plan  is  applicable  to 
barns  where  the  mill  is  wanted  near  the  center. 
It  has  been  tried  by  some  of  my  neighbors.  It 
works  well.  The  mast,  is  set  on  the  purlin  plate, 
and  extends  as  far-through  the  roof  as  is  desired,  20 
feet  being  a  good  height,  and  is  stayed  by  four  wire 
cables,  one  reaching  to  each  corner-post  of  the  barn. 
These  cables  are  made  right  on  the  spot  of  common 
galvanized  fence  wire,  No.  9,  six  strands  being  used. 
These  wires  are  first  put  up  and  stretched  tolerably 
tight  when  they  are  twisted  by  putting  in  a  stick  and 
twisting.  Care  is  used  to  tighten  each  cable  alike,  so 
that  the  mast  will  stand  perpendicularly.  This  is 
even  a  safer  way  than  mine,  as  the  cables  run  quite 
obliquely,  and  are  of  immense  strength.  It  would 


take  about  four  tons’  pull  to  break  one  of  them. 

Then  the  manufacturers  have  steel  towers  that  are 
put  on  the  barn  frame  ;  these  have  their  good  points, 
cheapness  in  first  cost  not  being  one  of  them. 

I  find  a  good  way  to  get  manufacturers  to  make 
favorable  terms  on  new  kinds  of  machinery,  is  to  show 
them  that,  as  it  is  a  new  thing  in  my  neighborhood,  it 
will  be  well  for  them  to  give  me  a  discount  or  “intro¬ 
ductory  price,”  and  they  will  nearly  always  be  glad 
to  do  so  in  a  new  territory.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
windmill  on  my  barn  has  been  the  means  of  putting 
several  outfits  in  the  country.  Some  of  my  neighbors 
have  been  hauling  their  corn  to  my  sheller,and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  when  they,  too,  will  put  up  outfits. 

Ohio.  _  J.  K.  WING. 

R  ECU  PER  A  T/VE  FORCES  IN  THE  SOIL.  I. 

It  is  my  belief,  after  more  than  50  years  of  practical 
experience,  that  no  good  soil  is  ever  “exhausted,”  in 
the  true  sense  of  that  word.  If  once  good,  it  is  always 
good  ;  though  by  bad  usage,  it  may  be  made  to  seem 

worn  out.  Yet 
there  are  myri¬ 
ads  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  n  farmers, 
East  and  West, 
North  and 
South,  over  the 
entire  conti¬ 
nent,  who  have 
abandoned 
their  farms, 
selling  them 
for  very  low 
prices,  to  go 
thro  u'g  h  the 
same  routine 
of  devasta¬ 
tion  in  the 
West,  where 
they  are  now 
making  the 
same  outcry 
with  which 
they  left  New 
England. 

Since  I  came 
to  live  in  north¬ 
ern  Vermont,  I 
have  purchased 
two  such  “  run 
out”  farms,  and 
“  brought  them 
to,”  until  they 
are  now  as  good 
as  a  newly 
cleared  farm  which  I  previously  owned  in  the  West. 
While  I  have  been  doing  this  work,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  year  in  which  I  have  not  made  a  clear 
profit  from  my  land.  I  have  neighbors  who  have  done 
as  well,  or  better.  I  am  far  from  being  the  best 
farmer  in  my  vicinity.  I  began  with  poor  health  and 
small  means,  and  my  first  purchase  was  of  but  17 
acres,  of  which  but  10  were  arable.  My  work  has 
been  truck  farming,  small  fruits,  and  orcharding.  In 
the  latter,  it  took  me  12  years  to  find  varieties  which 
would  endure  the  savage  winters  of  northeastern 
Vermont ;  and  about  the  same  time  to  bring  them  to 
a  profitable  fruitage.  But  between  the  trees  I  grew 
(and  still  grow)  currants  and  gooseberries ;  and  on 
my  moister  land,  strawberries.  I  have  also  grown 
seeds  for  the  city  seedsmen,  and  for  my  neighbors.  I 
once  sold  a  garden  pea  to  B.  K.  Bliss  for  $600,  and  an¬ 
other  to  James  Vick  for  $500  ;  both  of  them  are  still 
standard  varieties. 

I  have  never  had  any  variety  of  plant  or  crop  that 
I  did  not  labor  to  improve,  both  by  selection  and 
culture  ;  and  I  have  found  that  such  labor,  intelli- 
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gently  and  carefully  bestowed,  is  rarely  unsuccessful. 
This  is  the  very  first  time  that  I  have  written  about 
my  own  work  for  publication  ;  although  I  have  been 
writing  for  the  agricultural  press  ever  since  I  began 
farming  ;  thinking  it  a  duty  to  do  what  I  could  to 
help  others  by  detailing  what  I  found  helpful  to  my¬ 
self.  It  is  almost  30  years  since  I  became  a  contribu¬ 
tor  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  before  its  removal 
from  Rochester  to  New  York.  What  I  like  best  in 
writing  for  the  press  is  to  answer  the  questions  of 
correspondents  upon  subjects  where  I  may  be  able  to 
give  useful  information  within  the  limits  of  my  own 
practical  experience.  One’s  opinions  may  or  may  not 
be  of  value  to  others  ;  but  the  plain  results  of  experi¬ 
ence  cannot  help  being  helpful  to  some,  if  not  to  all, 
of  those  who  read,  and  reflect  upon  what  they  read. 
This  article  is  introductory  to  a  short  series,  in  which 
I  intend  to  sketch  in  outline  the  conclusions  which  I 
have  drawn  from  experience  and  observation. 

T.  H.  HOSKINS. 


that  they  had  when  I  bought  them.  The  little  fellow 
made  a  fat,  smooth  blocky  beef,  but  too  light.  The 
second  made  a  business-like  animal,  fed  about  as  well 
as  the  smaller,  and  had  capacity  to  use  more  feed  and 
lay  on  proportionately  more  flesh.  He  was  also  large 
enough  to  suit  the  market  demand.  Both  had  good 
hams  well  down  and  not  stringy.  But  the  rough  fel¬ 
low  was  still  too  coarse,  with  long,  stringy  hams,  and 
a  gaunt  belly.  A  feeder  would  not  need  the  scales  to 
estimate  at  once  that  he  was  the  most  costly  one  of 
the  lot.  He  had  the  smallest  capacity  for  digestion, 
and  the  poorest  assimilation.  He  would  have  looked 
better  if  kept  another  year. 

We  like  to  pick  dp  Short-horns.  At  the  State  Short¬ 
horn  Breeders’  Association,  one  man  said  that  he  used 
to  take  a  horse  and  buggy  in  the  fall,  trot  around 
among  his  neighbors,  and  pick  up  20  or  30  head  of 
good,  square,  young  steers.  But  since  the  fad  for 
Jerseys  has  filled  the  country  with  that  stock,  the 
bull  calves  are  knocked  in  the  head,  or  sold  to  veal 
butchers  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  occasionally  finds 
a  few  half-bloods,  peaked,  paunchy,  and  with  stringy, 
cat  hams,  and  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  find  a  good 
steer  calf.  He  has  to  go  to  other  counties  to  buy 
his  beef  cattle. 

Farmers  go  largely  by  estimates,  and  they  do  not 
fancy  Holsteins.  They  say  that  they  are  too  rough, 
and  don’t  appear  to  lay  on  flesh  like  Short-horns.  It 
is  true  that,  if  the  two,  looking  much  alike,  were 
offered  for  sale,  the  Short-horn  would  be  the  first 
choice.  It  is  safe  in  buying  steers  to  feed,  to  learn, 
if  possible,  how  calves  from  their  sire  have  fed. 
Sometimes  a  bull  is  very  disappointing  in  his  get. 
One  can’t  feed  against  that  tendency.  The  get  of 
some  bulls  don’t  show  the  disposition  to  fill  out  and 
take  on  fat.  ’Tis  true  of  mothers,  too.  If  the  young 
cattle  you  are  thinking  of  buying  are  a  little  rough 
and  thin  for  lack  of  care,  and  you  know 
that  their  parents  get  good  feeders,  you 
may  stake  much  on  that,  for  if  you  take 
care  of  them,  they  will  come  out  all  right. 

Indiana. 


PLUM  GROWTH  AND  HOMES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  28,  speaks  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  growth  of  one  of  its  Japan  plums.  I  have 
one  Satsuma  set  last  spring,  as  a  one-year-old,  that 
has  made  an  aggregate  growth  of  49 %  feet,  the  longest 
shoot  being  now  nine  feet  and  three  inches  in  length, 
and  still  growing.  An  Abundance,  root-grafted  on 
peach,  in  the  spring  of  1894  and  not  transplanted,  has 
made  10  shoots  this  season,  which  will  average  five 
feet  each,  perhaps  a  little  more. 

In  working  plum  on  peach,  I  prefer  root  gi-afting 
(whole  root)  to  budding,  as  it  brings  the  junction 
under  the  surface,  and  I  find  that  the  borer  does  not 
work  as  severely  on  plum,  as  it  does  on  peach. 

I  was  sorry  to  read  Mr.  Berger’s  pessimistic  view  of 
the  South,  and  must  say  that  I  think  he  is  mistaken 
in  thinking  that  Southeim  lands  are  un¬ 
suited  to  general  farming.  If  he  will 
come  down  here  on  Croly’s  Ridge,  I  will 
show  him  a  piece  of  clover  meadow  that 
has  had  two  big  crops  of  clover  hay  cut 
from  it  this  season,  and  now  has  a  crop 
of  crab  grass  on  it,  which  would  pay  for 
cutting  if  the  barn  was  not  already  full. 

Adjoining  it  is  a  crop  of  corn  that  would 
stand  comparison  with  any  corn  1  ever 
saw  in  Indiana  —  river  bottoms  alone 
excepted.  As  to  fruit  raising,  it  has 
never  been  intelligently  undertaken  in 
this  part  of  the  South  ;  but  1  believe 
that  it  could  be  made  a  success,  even 
with  express  rates  at  (50  cents  per  100 
pounds  to  St.  Louis.  Many  come  South 
and  begin  growing  the  strictly  soft 
fruits,  and  fail  on  account  of  inexperi¬ 
ence,  that  might  make  a  success  raising 
pears  and  peaches.  Another  mistake 
made  by  many,  is  in  going  into  fruit 
raising  to  the  neglect  of  everything  else. 

My  plan  is  to  keep  raising  stock,  corn  and 
hay  while  the  orchards  are  growing, 
thus  keeping  up  expenses. 

That  the  South  has  its  drawbacks,  no 
one  will  deny,  and  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  is  the 
ease  with  which  a  bare  living  is  secured.  So  many 
come  from  the  North  loaded  to  the  guards  with 
energy,  and  after  a  year  or  two,  drop  into  the  happy- 
go-easy  way  of  some  of  our  natives;  then,  because  they 
cannot  live  as  well  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  North, 
they  abuse  the  country  when  they  are  mostly  to 
blame.  I  am  a  Northern  man  myself,  if  being  born 
and  reared  in  Ohio,  and  having  served  in  an  Ohio 
regiment  during  the  war,  make  me  one  ;  but  I  dis¬ 
like  to  hear  the  South  disparaged  just  as  much  as 
though  I  had  been  born  here,  for  it  is  my  home. 

Clay  County,  Ark.  william  strang. 


HOW  TO  PUT  UP  A  WINDMILL.  FIG.  217. 


and  ashes,  thoroughly  mixed  and  pulverized  by  the 
spading  harrow.  After  much  deliberation,  we  thought 
that  it  was  specially  well  adapted  to  onions  and 
squashes,  and  we  put  in  about  five  acres  of  each.  The 
squashes  produced  extraordinary  vines,  but  no  fruits, 
and  were  a  total  failure.  The  greater  part  of  the 
onions,  after  coming  up  and  living  from  three  to  six 
weeks,  died  in  the  row  without  any  apparent  cause. 
About  one-third  that  survived,  have  matured  good 
onions.  The  corn,  potatoes  and  carrots  were  a  fair 
crop.  The  cabbages  will  yield  20  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  peas,  oats,  buckwdieat,  millet,  Red-top  and  Tim- 


E.  H.  COLLIN8. 


A  FARMER’S  JERSEY  BULL 


HE  IS  BUTTERING  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD. 

At  Fig.  218  is  shown  my  Jersey  bull. 
Napoleon,  No.  37890, 


He  comes  from  a 
remarkable  family  of  butter  producers  ; 
his  mother  last  winter  with  ordinary 
farm  care,  made  over  00  pounds  of  butter 
in  the  month  of  January,  and  his  grand¬ 
mother  at  the  age  of  two  years,  made  14% 
pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days.  Al¬ 
though  coming  three  years  old,  he  is 
perfectly  docile.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  is  owned  in  a  community 
where  Short-horns  and  Holsteins  have 
had  the  preference,  and  where  Guern¬ 
seys  and  Aryshires  have  quite  a  foot¬ 
hold,  since  October  1,  1894,  he  has  been 
used  in  service  for  158  cows. 

When  I  look  at  our  herd  of  cattle 
now,  and  then  look  back  about  10 
years  and  think  of  the  kind  of  cattle  we  had  then,  I 
hardly  wonder  that  I  used  to  dread  milking  time. 
Milking  then  was  like  using  a  chain  pump  with 
worn-out  buckets.  Now  we  have  what  I  consider 
a  good  lot  of  cows  ;  we  certainly  would  not  trade 
them  for  any  herd  of  the  same  number  of  which  we 
know.  I  own  but  one  thoroughbred  cow,  and  she  is 
a  Short-horn.  Most  of  our  cows  are  high-grade  Jer¬ 
seys,  Guernseys  and  Ayrshires. 

My  ideal  cow  is  a  cross  between  a  Jersey  bull  and 
an  Ayrshire  cow  ;  we  have  three  such  and  they  are  all 
good,  heavy  milkers,  taking  in  a  good  degree  the 
quality  of  the  Jerseys  and  the  quantity  of  the 
Ayrshires,  and  having  more  stamina  than  the  Jerseys. 
It  has  cost  considerable  to  get  up  a  good  herd. 
We  have  used  nothing  but  thoroughbred  sires  for 
several  years.  When  we  get  a  poor  cow  on  our 
hands,  we  do  not  sell  her  to  a  neighbor,  but  fat¬ 
ten  her  and  sell  her  to  a  butcher  as  soon  as  possible. 
During  the  past  year,  we  have  purchased  eight  cows 
that  were  recommended  as  extra  ;  six  of  them  were, 
and  the  other  two  we  converted  into  beef,  also  three 
others  that  we  previously  owned,  making  in  all  five 
we  have  culled  out  the  past  year. 

I  believe  that  the  way  to  succeed  in  dairying  is  to 
take  an  interest  in  it,  study  the  needs  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  animal,  breed  to  a  thoroughbred  bull  every 
time,  provide  a  good  warm  place  in  winter,  feed  a 
well-balanced  ration  and  a  plenty  of  it,  too,  summer 
and  winter,  and  above  all,  be  kind  to  the  cows.  What 
would  you  think  of  an  engineer  who  would  put  only 
just  enough  coal  in  his  engine  so  that  it  could  barely 
move  itself,  and  then  couldn’t  tell  why  it  wouldn’t 
draw  the  train  ?  Many  a  man,  though,  is  wondering 
why  dairying  doesn’t  pay,  when  he  hardly  gives  his 
cows  enough  to  sustain  life.  He  wonders  that  they 


A  JERSEY  BULL  THAT  BUTTERS  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD.  Fig.  218. 


otliy  were  the  finest  for  which  a  farmer  could  wish. 

The  fall  seeding  of  Timothy  failed,  and  we  had  to 
reseed  in  the  spring.  We  cut  from  10  acres  of  spring- 
seeded  Timothy,  23  tons  of  hay.  This  tract  would 
yield  a  light  second  crop  that  would  pay  for  cutting, 
but  we  prefer  to  let  it  stand  as  a  shelter  to  the  ground, 
to  prevent  injury  to  the  roots  by  the  thawing  and 
freezing  of  the  ground  in  the  early  spring. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  damage  done  by  the  fires 
in  destroying  much  valuable  timbers,  and  more  than 
3,000  acres  of  cranberry  vines,  the  result  would  have 
been  a  great  gain  to  the  land  owners  of  the  district,  if 
they  had  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
seed  these  lands  to  grass,  and  ditch  them  so  as  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  future  excessive  rainfall.  The  greater 
part  of  the  fire-swept  uplands  might  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  good  grazing  grounds  for  the  mere  trifling 
expense  of  shaking  grass  seed  over  it  after  the  fire. 

Wisconsin.  gaynor  Bros. 


LESSONS  LEARNED  FROM  A  MARSH. 


A  few  of  the  most  important  things  we  learned  this 
year  were  in  the  cultivation  of  marsh  and  swamp 
lands.  During  the  past  three  years,  this  county  has 
suffered  from  a  drought  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  State.  Marsh  and  forest  fires  have  swept  large 
districts.  The  great  marsh  lying  west  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  River  in  the  counties  of  Wood,  Jackson,  Monroe 
and  Juneau,  covering  an  area  of  300  square  miles, 
was  heretofore  valued  solely  for  the  cranberries  and 
wild  hay  it  produced.  In  1890,  it  yielded  over  60,000 
barrels  of  cranberries,  nearly  all  grown  from  the 
wild,  native  vines.  Successive  fires  have  swept  over 
these  lands,  and  wiped  out  90  per  cent  of  the  cran¬ 
berry  vines,  the  tamarack  and  spruce  swamps,  and 
burned  the  sod  so  deep  on  most  of  it,  that  even  the 
wild  grass  has  disappeared.  “  Fire  weed,”  Ilelian- 
thus,  and  young  poplar  trees,  grown  from  the  seed, 
have  generally  taken  the  place  of  the  cranberry  vines, 
“  sage  brush,”  and  tamarack.  A  large  part  of  this 
territory  was  floating  marsh,  and  is.now  hard  land. 
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cannot  draw  him  out  of  debt.  It  is  the  extra  amount 
of  food  beyond  what  the  system  requires,  that  makes 
the  butter.  Breed  the  cows  carefully,  feed  them 
well,  and  use  them  conscientiously.  Do  not  let  them 
be  afraid  of  you.  Let  your  hired  man  understand 
that  the  cows  are  yours,  that  they  are  your  friends, 
and  that  if  he  abuse  them,  he  abuses  you.  Milk  as 
quickly  as  possible,  heed  these  rules,  and  I  really  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  will  find  dairying  not  only  a  profit,  but 
a  pleasure.  j.  A.  titus. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 


MAKING  A  DOLLAR  DUCK. 

A  PEEK-INTO  THE  I’EKIN  BUSINESS. 

[EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  I 

( Concluded .) 

Care  of  the  Young  Ducks. 

From  the  incubators,  the  ducklings  are  transferred 
to  the  brooder  house,  to  the  pens  nearest  the  heaters. 
This  is  a  long  building  divided  into  compartments, 
and  heated  by  the  common  system  of  hot-water  pipes. 
It  was  originally  built  with  an  alley  along  one  side, 
between  the  brooder  and  the  outside.  But  Mr.  Trus- 
low  has  added  a  few  feet  to  the  side  next  the  alley, 
moved  the  alley  to  the  top  of  the  steam  pipes, 
and  with  little  added  expense,  has  doubled  the 
capacity  of  the  building.  He  doesn’t  like  the  over¬ 
head  alley,  however,  as  the  ducks  are  more  or  less 
frightened  by  any  one  walking  over  them.  His  idea 
would  be  a  house  with  a  central  alley,  and  hot-water 
pipes  passing  along  the  outside  of  the  building.  Here 
the  ducklings  are  brooded,  and  passed  along  as  they 
grow,  and  others  are  brought  in.  Yards  outside  are 
provided  for  them  when  the  weather  permits  them  to 
go  outside.  As  they  grow  older, 
they  go  to  other  houses  or  sheds 
with  larger  outside  runs,  and 
finally  as  their  feathers  grow, 
they  are  transferred  to  the  ponds 
below,  shown  on  the  first  page 
of  last  week’s  issue,  here  to  re¬ 
main  until  ready  for  market. 

A  section  of  the  watering  de¬ 
vice,  and  the  outside  of  a  small 
section  of  the  brooder  house,  are 
shown  at  Fig.  219.  The  water  is 
forced  up  from  the  springs  be¬ 
low  by  a  hydraulic  ram,  as  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  into  a  tank, 
from  which  it  is  piped  into  all 
the  yards.  The  supply  is  turned 
on  or  off  by  means  of  a  stop¬ 
cock  inside  the  house.  But  there 
is  also  a  pet-cock  at  each  yard, 
as  shown,  and  by  opening  these 
in  the  yards  where  water  is 
needed,  and  adjusting  the  pet- 
cock  to  the  number  of  ducks,  the 
inside  cock  waters  them  just 
right.  Flat  troughs  so  arranged 
that  the  ducks  may  drink  from 
them,  but  cannot  get  into  them, 
are  used.  Trees  and  grape  vines  are  planted  in  these 
yards,  as  much  for  shade  as  for  the  fruit.  A  lot  of 
geese  penned  here  last  fall  for  fattening,  girdled  a  lot 
of  the  vines,  killing  many  of  them  to  the  ground. 
They  have  sent  up  new  shoots,  however,  which  have 
made  a  most  vigorous  growth. 

Some  Notes  on  Feeding. 

Of  greatest  importance  is  the  feeding,  and  upon 
this,  intelligently  and  systematically  done,  rests 
largely  the  reputation  of  this  farm  for  the  quality  of 
its  product.  The  exact  methods  of  feeding  cannot 
be  given  here,  and  if  the  rations  fed  could  be  given, 
might  not  produce  the  same  results  in  other  hands. 
They  are  the  results  of  years  of  painstaking  care,  and 
of  repeated  and  long-continued  experiment.  They  are 
varied  according  to  the  weather,  the  season,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  stock,  the  effect  of  the  feed,  etc.  The 
proportions  of  the  different  feeds  used  are  also  varied 
largely  according  to  the  age  of  the  stock.  A  certain 
ration  that  gives  excellent  results  to-day,  may  be  all 
wrong  to-morrow,  hence  must  be  changed.  Here  are 
the  elements  that  make  up  the  different  combina¬ 
tions  :  Corn  meal,  corn  and  oats  ground  together, 
bran,  No.  2  flour,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  stale  bread  and 
crackers,  linseed  meal,  beef  scrap  and  green  bone, 
green  corn,  oats,  rye,  clover  and  celery  chopped  very 
fine,  grit  and  charcoal.  The  ration  for  young  stock 
is  much  the  same  as  for  old,  except  the  whole  grain. 
This  is  all  mixed  together,  put  in  the  steam  box  with 
steam  pipes  running  all  though  the  bottom,  and 
steamed  for  two  hours.  All  feed  is  fed  perfectly 
sweet;  any  that  has  soured  is  thrown  away.  The  No. 
2  flour  is  to  make  the  feed  stick  together,  and  enough 
is  used  to  make  the  mixture  of  the  desired  consist¬ 
ency.  Stale  bread,  crackers,  etc.,  are  used  as  they 
can  be-  procured  to  advantage.  Green  corn  and  other 


green  crops  are  run  through  a  fodder  cutter  that  has 
been  provided  with  a  special  wheel  which  cuts  them 
much  shorter  than  the  ordinary  cutter.  These  green 
feeds  are  used  to  give  bulk.  Celery  is  fed,  especially 
toward  the  last  of  the  duck’s  life,  to  give  flavor  to 
the  flesh.  It  does  not  impart  the  distinctive  celery 
flavor,  but  a  peculiarly  agreeable  one.  Mr.  Truslow 
is  talking  of  trying  Crimson  clover.  The  grit  and 
charcoal  are  aids  to  digestion,  and  are  conducive  to 
good  health.  Sometimes  a  little  salt  is  added. 

More  than  a  ton  of  feed  is  used  daily.  I  asked  Mr. 
Truslow  whether  he  considered  it  profitable  to  steam 
the  feed. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  it  saves  about  $1  per  day  on  each 
1,000  ducks.  The  steaming  is  all  done  with  waste 
steam  from  the  boilers.” 

An  8-horse  power  engine  runs  the  green-bone  cutter, 
feed  cutter,  etc.  As  stated  before,  a  special  wheel 
was  attached  to  the  feed  cutter,  and  this  enables  him 
to  cut  the  corn  and  other  green  feeds,  very  short. 
This  sort  of  feed  is  very  cheap,  and  serves  the  pur- 
pose  admirably  of  filling  up  the  ducks.  Charcoal  is 
broken  up  by  means  of  a  heavy  iron  grate  set  in  a 
frame,  through  the  bars  of  which  the  charcoal  is 
forced  by  a  heavy  maul.  Formerly  a  regular  bone  mill 
was  used,  but  as  the  knives  dulled  very  easily  on  the 
stones  and  grit  in  the  coal,  this  device  was  arranged. 
A  similar  one  is  used  for  breaking  up  the  ice  for 
packing  the  ducks,  only  that  the  bars  of  the  grate  are 
farther  apart.  The  grit  used  has  generally  been  the 
Mica  Crystal  grit,  but  he  is  now  trying  Orr’s  grit,  which 
is  claimed  to  contain  more  lime.  The  grit  was  for¬ 
merly  kept  in  boxes  in  the  yards,  but  is  now  mixed 
with  the  feed. 

When  the  ducklings  begin  to  feather  well,  they  are 


transferred  to  the  ponds  in  the  lower  yards.  Some¬ 
times  some  of  them  stay  in  the  water  too  long  and 
get  chilled  and  drowned  if  they  are  not  watched 
and  helped  out.  If  they  are  raised  to  10  weeks  on 
land,  they  do  not  take  to  the  water  readily,  seeming  to 
be  afraid  of  the,  to  them,  new  element.  But  at  five 
weeks  old  they  will  always  take  to  the  water. 

From  these  young  ducks,  the  strongest  and  most 
vigorous  are  saved  for  breeders.  The  others  are 
killed  before  they  begin  to  grow  their  second  crop  of 
feathers,  usually  when  about  10  weeks  old.  They 
generally  average  about  five  pounds  in  weight  at  that 
age.  Mr.  Truslow  has  had  a  duck  that  weighed 
dressed  at  10  weeks  old,  7%  pounds,  but  prefers  a 
lighter  weight.  He  does  not  desire  so  large  a  duck  as 
the  Long  Island  breeders,  considering  the  vigor  of 
the  birds  rather  than  their  size.  The  local  trade 
does  not  require  so  large  a  duck,  and  he  says  that  he 
has  one  customer  who  doesn’t  want  anything  weigh¬ 
ing  over  four  pounds. 

When  the  ducks  are  to  be  killed,  the  feed  car  is 
brought  into  requisition;  a  large  covered  rack  is  placed 
on  it,  it  is  run  over  the  ponds,  men  with  rubber  boots 
wade  in  and  drive  the  ducks  out,  when  they  are 
cornered  with  a  light  portable  gate  and  sorted  for 
killing,  and  transported  to  the  picking  house  before 
mentioned.  Here  they  are  hit  over  the  head  with 
a  club,  stuck  in  the  mouth,  and  picked  dry  by  men 
who,  by  long  practice,  become  very  expert.  Mr.  Trus¬ 
low  says  that  he  has  had  a  man  pick  100  in  a  day, 
but  the  average  is  90  each.  After  picking,  the 
ducks  are  shaved  with  very  sharp  knives.  After 
which  they  are  thoroughly  cooled  in  ice  water,  and 
then  packed  in  cracked  ice  and  shipped  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  other  markets  by  express. 
The  market  promising  best  at  the  time  of  shipment, 
is  selected,  Killing  and  picking  always  begin  Mon¬ 


day  morning,  and  are  kept  up  until  all  considered  fit 
are  killed  Last  year,  over  40  tons  of  ducks  were 
marketed,  and  still  more  will  be  sold  this  year.  Prices 
received  are  uniformly  good,  averaging  higher  than 
those  received  for  the  Long  Island  ducks.  Many  of 
them  bring  $1  each. 

The  feathers  are  carefully  saved.  Over  the  incu¬ 
bator  room  is  a  loft,  and  here  they  are  spread.  After 
drying  a  short  time,  they  are  thoroughly  beaten  with 
long,  slender  switches,  which  makes  them  very  light 
and  fluffy.  They  are  always  sold  at  good  prices,  and 
while  those  from  each  duck  weigh  but  little,  the 
average  being  about  100  pounds  of  feathers  from  1,000 
ducks,  in  the  aggregate  they  form  a  considerable  item. 

While  the  Pekin  is  an  excellent  breed  for  market 
purposes,  the  great  trouble  with  it  is  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  fresh  blood.  The  breed  is  of  Chinese  ori¬ 
gin,  and  has  been  in  this  country  about  25  years. 
Many  of  the  different  flocks  are  closely  related.  Mr. 
Truslow  has  just  received  a  few  breeders  from  impor 
tations.of  1895.  He  has  tried  a  Muscovy  drake  upon 
Pekin  ducks,  but  they  refuse  to  breed.  F.  h.  v. 


A  BARN  FOR  A  FRUIT  FARM. 

WIIAT  STORAGE  BOOM  IS  NEEDED  ? 

What  kind  of  barn  would  you  advise  for  a  fruit  farm,  26  acres 
in  extent  ?  I  would  like  to  have  room  for  implements,  a  packing 
house,  and  keep  four  to  six  head  of  stock.  I  intend  to  raise  a 
good  deal  of  my  own  feed,  or,  perhaps,  all  of  it.  r.  t.  l. 

Grimsby,  Ont. 

A  Satisfactory  Barn  for  Ohio. 

It  has  taken  me  20  years  to  find  out  what  1  want  in 
the  way  of  a  barn,  packing  house,  etc.,  so  that  it  is  a 
little  difficult  for  me  to  say  just  what  F.  T.  L.  needs. 

I  will,  however,  give  the  plans  of  my  brother’s  barn 
and  my  own,  with  comments 
thereon,  and  he  may  adopt  as 
much  of  it  as  he  likes  for  his 
own  use.  I  first  built  a  small 
barn  to  suit  a  10-acre  farm,  and 
added  to  it  afterwards.  If  build 
ing  all  at  once,  I  would  build 
for  a  20-acre  fruit  farm,  about 
35x45  feet,  with  posts  about  20 
feet  high  with  the  lower  floor 
divided  as  in  No.  1,  Fig.  220.  1 

have  arranged  for  five  box-stalls 
9x12 ;  in  one  of  these,  two  or 
three  cows  may  be  stabled.  1 
keep  one  horse  loose,  in  each 
stall,  but  in  case  of  an  extra  team 
or  two  in  an  emergency,  two 
horses  may  be  put  in  each  stall, 
as  I  have  a  grain  box  in  each  end 
of  the  manger.  I  have  a  door 
opening  from  each  stall  into  the 
driveway  which  also  serves  as 
a  feedway.  The  harness  room 
and  grain  room  are  across  the 
driveway  from  the  horses.  The 
mangers  are  next  to  the  driveway 
I  would,  if  possible,  have  the 
driveway  extend  east  and  west, 
so  that,  by  opening  the  doors  at  both  ends,  a  good 
circulation  of  air  may  be  obtained  that  will  add 
much  to  the  comfort  of  horses  and  men,  and  also 
cool  off  fruits  that  may  be  in  the  packinghouse  or 
loaded  on  a  wagon  in  driveway  while  awaiting  trans¬ 
portation.  I  would  have  a  tight  floor  over  the  first 
story,  with  an  opening  over  the  middle  of  the  drive¬ 
way,  large  enough  to  take  up  hay.  The  entire  upper 
story  may  be  filled  with  feed  for  the  stock,  or  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  may  be  used  as  a  storage  room  for  crates, 
barrels,  baskets,  etc. 

If  F.  T.  L.  expects  to  grow  roots  or  vegetables,  or 
store  his  fruit  for  any  length  of  time,  he  should  have 
a  cellar  under  a  part  of  the  barn  at  least.  Then  with 
another  building  for  a  shop  and  carriagehouse,  he 
will  have  a  complete  outfit.  My  own  barn  has  no 
cellar  or  packinghouse,  as  these  needs  are  provided 
for  in  a  separate  building.  No.  2,  Fig.  220,  shows  the 
first  floor;  and  No.  3,  the  second  floor,  while  the  loft 
is  used  to  store  lumber,  etc.  (Etc.,  includes  a  great 
deal).  Under  this,  I  have  a  cellar  four  feet  under 
ground.  The  walls  are  of  grout  a  foot  thick  (the  bot¬ 
tom  six  inches),  inside  of  which  are  2x4  studding 
covered  with  building  paper  and  matched  ceiling. 
There  are  12-inch  joists  over  the  cellar,  with  building 
paper  on  the  under  and  upper  sides.  Two-inch  pine 
plank  are  used  for  flooring,  and  the  under  side  ceiled 
with  inch  flooring.  Two  trap  doors  in  the  floor  allow 
fruit  or  vegetables  to  be  let  down  from  the  driveway, 
and  a  double  door  in  the  northeast  side  of  the  cellar, 
permits  a  wagon  to  be  backed  down  into  the  cellar  to 
load  or  unload.  A  chimney  extends  from  the  bottom 
of  the  cellar  for  ventilation  and  also  for  smoke  from 
the  stoves  in  the  shop.  The  cellar  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  an  ordinary  cellar  under  ,  the  driveway,  the 
other  under  the  ice  chamber,  a  cold-storage  room. 
The  ice  is  packed  on  a  galvanized  iron  floor,  which 


WHERE  THE  DUCKS  PASS  THEIR  BABYHOOD.  Fig.  219. 
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turns  up  four  inches  at  the  edges  to  prevent  drip  ; 
this  iron  is  on  a  wooden  floor,  so  that  the  air  in  the 
cellar  does  not  come  in  direct  contact  with  it,  hence 
there  is  no  drip.  There  is  an  air  space  of  four  inches 
around  the  ice,  communicating  with  the  cellar,  and 
the  cooled  air  will  descend  without  any  patent  system 
of  flues,  ducts,  etc.  I  have  only  three  small  outside 
windows,  and  these  have  double  sash  and  shutters. 
A  dumbwaiter  descends  from  the  tool  room  No.  2  to 
the  cold-storage  room  below  for  house  use  in  keeping 
butter,  milk,  meat,  etc.,  in  the  cooling  room  without 
going  down  stairs  and  letting  warm  air  into  the  cellar. 
The  only  openings  into  the  cold-storage  room  are  one 
outside  window  14  x  28  with  double  sash  and  shutter, 
and  a  door  and  window  opening  into  it  from  the 
ordinary  cellar. 

The  posts  to  this  building  are  only  14  feet,  which 
was  a  mistake.  They  should  be  16  or  18  feet.  It  is 
boarded  up  and  down  with  pine  ceiling,  and  fitted 
with  rolling  doors  mainly.  I  have  no  floors  in  my 
stable,  but  fill  in  occasionally  with  blue  clay  when¬ 
ever  one  portion  of  the  stall  gets  a  little  low.  This 
will  do  where  horses  are  well  bedded,  and  not  tied, 
so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  stand  in  one  place  too  much. 


Edwin  Hoyt  Figures  It  All  Out. 

In  a  case  like  the  above,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the 
damages.  Much  depends  upon  the  future  success  of 
the  orchard.  It  might  turn  out  to  be  one  of  profit, 
and,  again,  it  might  not  pay  the  expenses;  but,  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  orchard  would  turn  out  well,  and  be  one 
of  profit,  the  damages  would  be  the  cost  of  the  trees 
to  be  replaced  ;  the  cost  of  planting  them  out  and  the 
estimated  loss  of  one  year’s  growth  on  the  trees  ; 
the  cost  of  the  trees,  say,  about  eight  cents  each  ;  the 
cost  of  planting,  five  cents  more,  making  13  cents 
each.  The  loss  of  one  year’s  growth  would  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  upon  which  different  opinions  would  be  raised, 
as  it  might  prove  to  be  a  loss,  and,  again,  it  might 
prove  not  to  be.  With  the  uncertainty  there  is  of 
every  tree’s  growing  to  proper  age  to  bear,  I  think  that 
it  would  be  uniust  to  require  from  the  nurseryman 
damages  for  the  year’s  loss  of  growth,  although  at 
first  thought,  it  might  appear  otherwise.  If  the  nurs¬ 
eryman  furnished  new  trees  to  replace,  and  paid  for 
resetting  them,  it  would  be  as  near  right  as  could  be 
justly  estimated.  Mistakes  or  errors  like  the  above, 
may  occur  in  the  best  regulated  establishment ;  yet 


being  the  bud  itself,  until  considerable  size  is  attained, 
in  some  cases  bearing  fruit  before  the  discovery  is 
made,  when  blame  is  improperly  thrown  upon  the 
propagator.  In  the  best  and  most  profitable  days  of 
peach  growing  on  this  peninsula,  the  question  was 
often  discussed  by  intelligent  orchardists,  as  to  what 
was  a  fair  valuation  of  a  healthy,  bearing  peach  tree, 
and  in  no  instance  of  which  I  know,  was  the  value 
placed  higher  than  $1  each  for  such  trees.  To  illus¬ 
trate  this  more  plainly  ;  say,  10  acres  of  land  valued 
at  $25  per  acre,  were  planted  with  peach  trees  of  good 
varieties.  When  these  trees  reached  a  bearing  age, 
the  value  of  the  land  was  enhanced  about  $100  per 
acre,  as  that  is  about  the  number  of  trees  set  on 
an  acre  at  20  feet  apart  each  way.  Since  peaches  are 
less  profitable  than  formerly  the  estimated  value  of 
peach  trees  at  bearing  age  has  fallen  so  wonderfully 
that  land  valued  at  $25  per  acre  would  not  be  increased 
in  value  to  the  amount  of  $25  per  acre  by  having  a 
peach  orchard  on  it,  as  before  described.  F.  C.  11. 
certainly  has  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  equity  and 
right  in  claiming  $1  per  tree  damages  for  trees  only 
one  year  after  planting.  After  replacing  the  59  trees 
— freight  prepaid — the  customer  is  entitled  to  the 


My  brother’s  barn  is  40x54  feet,  with  a  cellar  under 
all  of  it.  We  both  grow  a  good  many  potatoes.  The 
first  floor  is  shown  in  No.  4,  Fig.  220  The  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  it  is  used  for  hay,  straw,  crates,  baskets,  etc. 

One  objection  to  this  plan,  is  a  stove  in  the  barn.  His 
cellar  was  built  with  two  double  doors,  so  that  a 
wagon  could  be  driven  directly  through  it ;  but  after 
trying  both  plans,  I  think  that  I  would  have  but  one, 
and  back  into  the  cellar,  as  a  driveway  through  the 
cellar  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room,  and  so  many 
outer  openings  let  in  too  much  heat  and 
cold.  His  barn  answers  for  a  fruit  farm 
of  70  acres,  much  of  it  not  yet  in  bear¬ 
ing.  Mine  is  sufficient  for  55  acres  of 
fruit.  In  addition  to  this,  we  both  rent  _ 

some  ground  outside,  upon  which  to 
grow  feed  for  our  teams,  potatoes,  etc.  I  Cf. 

We  have,  of  course,  small  portable  pack-  r' 

ing  sheds  to  use  in  our  berry  patches.  jL  N 

These  are  built  to  be  drawn  from  place 
to  place  with  a  team. 

Ohio.  W.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 
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Ohio.  W.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 
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HURT  BY  SEEDLING  PEACH  TREES.  '-flZ 

WHAT  IS  THK  DAMAGE  WORTH  ? 

When  seedling  peach  trees  are  found  among 
purchased  budded  trees,  to  what  damages  is 
the  nurseryman  liable  ?  Last  spring,  I  bought  . 

800  trees  direct  from  an  old  and,  supposed-to-be, 
reliable  nursery;  they  have  hundreds  of  acres 
in  stock,  and  an  immense  trade,  and  now  59  trees 
out  of  the  800  prove  to  be  seedlings.  All  they  offer  , 

is  to  send  me  59  more  trees,  and  prepay  the  >  ^ 

freight.  For  comparison,  I  would  state  that  at 

the  same  time,  I  bought  1,600  trees  from  another  - - 

nursery  and  there  are  only  two  seedling  trees  , 

among  them.  For  my  part,  I  consider  that  I  am  9  *  ^ 

damaged  $1  for  every  seedling  that  is  there.  The 

seedling  trees  were  not,  probably,  given  me  in-  - 

tentlonally,  but  were  left  in  the  nursery  rows 
by  careless  help.  r.  c.  b.  0  *  I 

Kansas. 

Estimate  Too  Low,  Says  Geo.  T.  Powell. 

9  * 

Every  first-class  fruit  grower  in  plant¬ 
ing  trees,  selects  varieties  that  have  the  _ 

highest  value  in  his  markets,  and  in 
ordering  trees,  specifies  carefully  the  p 

kinds  he  desires,  and  allows  no  sub¬ 
stitution,  if  these  varieties  cannot  be 
furnished.  In  planting  peach  trees  of  one  year’s 
growth,  unless  they  have  been  unduly  forced,  they 
will  not  develop  fruit  buds  under  two  years  from 
planting.  If  at  this  time,  the  variety  is  determined, 
and  proves  to  be  a  seedling  of  no  value,  or  even  an¬ 
other  variety  of  good  quality,  it  is  a  loss  to  the  grower 
to  have  odd  varieties  in  his  blocks  of  trees.  As  at 
this  time  of  discovery,  it  is  too  late  to  replant,  another 
year  in  time  is  lost  in  addition  to  the  expense  of 
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price  paid  for  the  original  59  trees  as  compensation 
for  land  and  labor  expended  on  them.  This,  I  think, 
would  serve  the  ends  of  justice  between  the  vender 
and  the  vendee. 

J.  H.  Hale  Talks  About  “Cheap  Trees.” 

There  is  no  question  that  to  have  59  seedlings 
among  800  trees,  is  a  great  disappointment  and  loss  to 
the  planter  ;  but  with  the  public  constantly  demand¬ 
ing  cheaper  trees,  there  has  come  a  tremendous  rush 
and  somewhat  of  carelessness  in  prop¬ 
agation,  and  the  using  of  cheaper  and 
less  experienced  workers,  who  do  not  so 
readily  detect  the  seedling  in  nursery 
rows,  as  would  more  careful  men.  At 
the  present  low  prices  of  the  trees,  nurs- 
‘  '  erymen  cannot  afford  to  guarantee,  and 

"Poorq  under  all  conditions,  I  think  the  offer 

to  replace  these  trees  and  prepay  freight, 
is  a  perfectly  fair  and  just  one.  When 
planters  are  willing  to  pay  what  it  costs 
to  propagate,  care  for  and  handle  thor¬ 
oughly  first-class  trees,  and  the  risk 
of  their  being  untrue  to  name,  then  I 
believe  that  they  will  be  entitled  to  de- 

_ mand  whatever  loss  may  occur  through 

carelessness  or  neglect  of  the  nursery¬ 
men.  A  large  number  of  would-be  buy- 
'j  1 1  j  1 1 1  m  .  |  n  ers  write  me  each  season,  asking  for 

W*’***"''*  .  prices  of  trees,  frankly  saying  that  they 

ciCw  have  written  to  several  other  parties 

and  propose  to  place  their  order  where 
they  can  buy  the  goods  for  the  least 
,  money.  This  sort  of  business  is  no  en¬ 

couragement  to  greater  care  and  security 
in  the  nursery. 


Mr.  S.  D.  Willard’s  Opinion. 
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PLANS  OF  BARN  FOR  A  SMALL  FRUIT  FARM. 
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there  is  no  excuse  for  59  seedling  trees  in  800  to  pass 
in  unnoticed.  F.  C.  B.  lays  the  damages  at  $1  per 
tree.  He  planted  2,400  trees,  which  would  be  planted 
on  about  12  acres.  At  this  estimate,  there  would  be 
big  money  in  planting  out  peach  trees.  Their  in¬ 
creased  value  should  be  more  next  season,  and  more 
the  next ;  but  at  $1  per  tree  increase  per  year,  his 
orchard  at  four  years’  growth  would  be  worth  $9,600. 
At  this  rate  in  value,  Brother  Hale,  with  his  orchard 


All  careful  nurserymen  are  accustomed 
w  i  to  look  to  it  well  to  see  that  the  seedlings 

*  jq  q  in  their  peach  blocks  are  carefully  dug 

out.  They  are  unmistakable  in  their 

_ = _ appearance,  and  in  the  springthey  should 

be  carefully  eradicated  and  cleaned  from 
Fig.  220.  The  blocks.  In  the  case  quoted,  it  would 

seem  to  me  that  the  aggrieved  party 
is  asking  for  rather  too  much.  I  would 
pass  calculate,  were  it  my  case,  that  if  I  gave  the 

per  trees  to  replace  the  seedlings,  it  would  be  perfectly 

nted  proper  and  right  that  I  should  also  give  the  party  a 

l  be  sufficient  sum  to  cover  the  planting  and  loss  of  growth 

*  in-  of  one  year,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  50  cents  each 

lore  for  such  damage,  aside  from  replacing  the  trees, 

,  his  would  be  all  that  any  reasonable  party  should  ask  for. 

600. 

lard  Mr.  W.  D.  Barns  Quotes  the  Nurseryman’s 


cultivation. 

In  estimating  such  damage  there  should  be  in¬ 
cluded,  the  expense  of  cultivation  of  the  seedling  trees 
for  two  years,  and  the  loss  of  two  years  crops  of  fruit, 
in  the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  plant¬ 
ing,  which  would  not  vary  much  from  two  baskets  of 
fruit  per  tree,  provided  the  trees  had  made  uniform 
growth.  F.  C.  B.’s  estimate  is  too  low,  by  one-half. 
First-class  nurserymen  are  very  careful  about  furnish¬ 
ing  varieties  true  to  name.  As  a  class,  no  more  honor¬ 
able  men  can  be  found  in  any  line  of  trade  Mistakes 
will  occasionally  happen  in  the  best  conducted  nurs¬ 
eries.  One  happened  to  me  in  the  planting  of  several 
thousand  grape  vines.  As  soon  as  discovered,  the 
firm  requested  me  to  send  a  statement,  which  was 


of  100,000  trees,  will  soon  be  a  millionaire,  and  I  am 
not  sure  but  he  will.  Four  dollars  per  tree  in  four 
years,  when  no  disease  or  winter  kills  the  trees  or 
buds,  is  not  impossible,  but  is  often  realized. 

J.  W.  Kerr  Discusses  a  Peach  Tree’ s  Value. 

If  the  fact  be  clearly  established  that  the  59  trees 
are  seedlings,  and  that  they  came  from  the  nursery 
in  that  condition,  the  simple  replacing  of  them  with 
budded  trees  would  not  be  equitable  and  right,  as  the 
purchaser,  besides  devoting  a  full  half  acre  of  land 
for  a  year  to  the  use  of  the  trees,  has  also  bad  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  planting  and  attending  to  them.  Still  there 
is  a  possibility  that  little  loss  occurred  by  the  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  land  by  the  trees,  as  corn  or  some  other 


Guarantee. 

The  usual  guarantee  of  nurserymen  is  as  follows : 
“  Should  any  stock  not  prove  true  to  name,  I  will 
either  refund  the  purchase  money  of  same,  or  replace 
the  stock  with  stock  true  to  name  free  ;  but  am  not 
liable  for  further  damages,  and  while  1  am  exercising 
great  care  to  prevent  mixtures,  the  above  is  to  be  a 
condition  on  which  all  stock  is  delivered.”  The  above 
being  the  general  guarantee  of  all  nurserymen,  is 
tacitly  accepted  by  purchasers  of  nursery  stock.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  doubtful  whether  damages  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  settlement  proposed  by  the  nurseryman, 
could  be  recovered  by  F.  C.  B.  if  he  sought  redress  in 
the  courts.  While  I  think  that  F.  C.  B.’s  estimate  of 
his  loss  is  excessive,  for  if  he  reset  the  trees  next 


promptly  accepted.  Instances  can  be  cited  when  trees 
have  been  sent  out  infected  with  dangerous  insects 
unknown  to  the  nurserymen,  who  have  made  a  large 
sacrifice  as  soon  as  discovered  to  save  to  their  custom¬ 
ers  the  loss  that  would  follow. 


hoed  crop,  doubtless,  was  grown  among  them.  Then, 
too,  a  possibility  enters  here  in  favor  of  the  nursery¬ 
man.  Sometimes  (not  infrequently,  either,)  the  bud 
at  planting  size  dies,  natural  sprouts  put  out  below, 
grow  rapidly  and  are  passed  over  by  the  planter,  as 


spring,  they  would  be  only  one  year  later  coming  in 
fruit,  there  are  circumstances  that  seem  to  demand 
from  the  nurseryman,  in  equity,  more  than  simply 
replacing  the  stock. 

The  number  of  seedling  trees  is  so  large  that  no 
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nurseryman  could  afford  to  have  the  facts  made  pub¬ 
lic  that  his  business  was  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
that  such  a  mistake  was  possible.  Still,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  a  mistake.  On  the  other  hand,  F.  C. 
B.  will  have  an  uneven  orchard.  To  fill  the  vacancies, 
he  must  dig  new  holes  and  set  other  trees  at  much 
greater  cost  for  the  labor  than  to  set  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  when  planting  the  orchard.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  fair  settlement  for  both  parties  would  be  for 
the  nurseryman  to  assume  the  entire  expense  of  re¬ 
placing  the  seedling  trees  with  those  true  to  name. 

H.  E.  VanDeman  Would  Take  Trees  and  $5. 

A  easy  way  to  come  to  a  fair  conclusion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  case,  is  for  the  buyer  and  nurseryman 
each  to  imagine  himself  in  the  other’s  place.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  in  both  positions,  and  can 
speak  from  experience,  on  both  sides.  The  nursery 
firm  selling  the  800  trees  is  not  charged  with  inten¬ 
tional  wrong,  but  with  the  bad  results  of  inexpert  or 
careless  workmen  in  sprouting  or  digging  the  trees  in 
the  nursery.  Doubtless,  more  skillful  help  should  be 
employed,  at  least  in  the  final  sorting.  If  the  planter 
and  his  workmen  had  been  more  skillful  or  vigilant, 
the  seedlings  would  never  have  been  planted,  although 
they  were  in  no  sense  culpable. 

If  the  mistake  had  not  been  discovered  until  bear- 
ing  age,  the  damage  would,  indeed,  have  been  con¬ 
siderable  ;  but  as  only  one  year  is  lost  on  less  than 
seven  per  cent  of  the  trees,  and  being  peach  trees,  which 
are  in  nearly  all  sections  not  likely  to  bear  regularly, 
the  damage  is  not  serious.  The  claim  of  859  damages 
seems  far  too  much,  for  the  loss  in  time  of  fruiting  is 
not  likely  to  be  that  much.  This  claim  is,  perhaps, 
nearly  or  more  than  equal  to  the  price  paid  for  the 
800  trees.  As  the  nursery  firm  offers  to  deliver  59 
good  trees  without  any  cost,  I  would  accept  them, 
and  not  ask  for  more  than  $5  extra  to  pay  for  hunting 
out  and  replacing  the  seedlings.  The  nurserymen 
show  a  willingness  to  make  good  the  trees  as  soon  as 
apprised  of  the  mistake  ;  but  they  deserve  to  suffer  at 
least  a  little  for  allowing  it  to  have  occurred.  There 
might  be  cases,  such  as  where  the  trees  were  wanted 
to  grow  for  budding  stock  or  for  experiment,  in  which 
81  per  tree  would  be  far  too  little  damage  to  claim 
after  waiting  for  years  and  the  possible  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  wrong  varieties. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

HEATING  WATER  BY  GASOLINE. 

I  am  unable  to  find  a  tank  heater  in  which  gasoline  may  be 
used  as  fuel.  My  tank  is  close  to  my  barn — windmill  inside — and 
I  dare  not  use  fuel  like  wood  or  cobs,  and  coal  is  very  expensive. 
It  is  on  the  prairie  where  the  winds  are  high.  So  far  as  I  know, 
no  tank  heater  now  made  can  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  gasoline; 
but  I  believe  many  could  be  sold  to  persons  situated  as  I  am. 

Michigan.  e.  w.  a. 

Do  Not  Need  It  in  Colorado. 

I  am  unable  to  learn  of  a  tank  heater  made  for  the 
special  purpose  mentioned,  but  I  think  that  some  of 
the  companies  handling  gasoline-heated  bath  tubs, 
could  easily  arrange  for  heating  water  in  a  small 
tank  with  an  inlet  for  cold,  and  an  outlet  for  warm 
water.  Or  one  might  hire  his  tank  built,  and,  by 
using  an  ordinary  gasoline  stove,  with  a  single 
burner,  attain  the  desired  result.  As  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  heating  water  for  stock,  I  think  that  it  may 
be  done  with  profit  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States 
in  connection  with  dairies  where  Jersey  or  Guernsey 
cows  are  kept.  I  think  that  it  would  not  be  economi¬ 
cal  in  this  State  or  this  portion  of  the  West,  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  so  very  few  cloudy  days  during 
winter,  and  that  with  reasonable  protection  from 
winds,  the  sunshine  may  be  relied  upon  to  warm  the 
animals  after  drinking.  We  consider  this  cheaper  and 
more  healthful  than  artificial  heat.  f.  l.  watkous. 

Colorado  Agricultural  College. 

Result  of  Fair  Trials. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  a  gasoline  water  heater 
for  stock  on  farms.  Further  than  this,  the  extremely 
volatile  and  explosive  character  of  gasoline,  in  my 
judgment,  makes  it  very  unsafe  to  use  about  farm 
buildings  by  hired  help.  I  think,  also,  that  insurance 
agencies  would  demand  a  higher  rate  were  it  so  used. 
The  H2tna  Automatic  heater,  manufactured  by  the 
Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  uses 
kerosene  oil  instead  of  gasoline,  which  is  much  safer. 
The  two  extended  trials  on  the  influence  of  warm 
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and  cold  water  for  milch  cows,  conducted  during  two 
consecutive  winters,  led  to  the  following  results  : 

“  With  butter  at  20  cents  per  pound,  skim-milk  at 
25  cents  per  100  pounds,  corn  fodder  at  85  per  ton,  and 
the  cost  of  warming  water  120  days  for  40  cows,  815, 
the  average  profit  on  40  cows  was  810,21.” 

Stated  in  another  way,  it  required  1.47  pound  of 
solid  food  for  one  pound  of  milk  on  cold  water,  and 
1.41  pound  of  solid  food  for  one  pound  of  milk  on 
warm  water.  Stated  in  still  another  way,  the  cows, 
during  the  two  trials,  gave,  on  the  average,  .61  pound 
per  head  per  day  more  milk  on  warm  than  on  cold 
water,  where  the  average  daily  yield  per  cow  was 
18.38  pounds.  Since  water  at  32  degrees  was  com¬ 
pared  with  water  at  70  degrees,  and  since  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  stock  water  in  winter  colder  than 
40  degrees  when  no  heat  is  used,  it  is  my  conviction 
that,  with  warm  shelter,  the  heating  of  water  for 
stock  can  hardly  be  said  to  yield  a  material  profit. 

Wisconsin  Agricultural  Ex.  Station.  F.  H.  king. 


What  to  Do  for  an  “  Alkali”  Soil. 

F.  W.  F.,  Wellington,  III. — My  farm  has  the  appearance  of  being 
very  rich  soil;  it  is  an  extremely  black,  sandy  loam  similar  to  a 
large  proportion  of  Illinois  soil.  But  there  are  spots  where  corn 
will  not  grow  more  than  knee  or  waist-high  ;  the  leaves  turn  red, 
and  the  roots  are  very  short;  such  places  are  usually  the  richest, 
apparently.  I  have  had  no  experience  with  such  soil.  It  is  said 
by  those  residing  in  the  vicinity,  to  be  “alkali  soil,”  and  they  say 
that  stable  manure  will  help  it.  Alkali,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
potash,  and  this  being  the  case,  the  land  has  an  excess  of  it.  It 
produces  Timothy  four  or  five  feet  high,  good  buckwheat  and 
oats,  in  fact  I  never  saw  such  Timothy.  It  grows  rank  if  sowed 
in  the  fall,  and  makes  a  good  crop  of  hay  the  following  year 
What  I  wish  to  know  is,  What  will  neutralize  this  excess  of  pot¬ 
ash,  if  potash  it  be  ?  Is  there  any  commercial  fertilizer  that  will 
do  it  ? 

Ans. — “Alkali”  is  a  name  given  to  a  class  of  sub¬ 
stances  that  have  certain  well-defined  characteristics, 
such  as  uniting  with  fats  to  form  soap  and  neutraliz¬ 
ing  acids.  Potash,  soda  and  ammonia  are  all  “  alka¬ 
lies.”  The  trouble  in  an  “alkali”  soil  is  not  due  to  an 
excess  of  potash,  but  to  the  presence  of  too  much  soda 
in  a  harmful  form.  The  remedies  are  to  get  the  soda 
out  of  the  soil  by  flooding  or  draining,  or  to  change  it 
into  such  a  form  that  it  will  not  be  harmful  to 
plants.  These  spots  might,  perhaps,  be  helped  by 
drainage;  but  unless  water  can  be  washed  through 
them,  there  is  not  much  hope  from  this.  The  best 
way  is  to  change  the  form  of  the  soda.  This  can  be 
done  by  broadcasting  plaster  or  gypsum  at  the  rate  of 
700  pounds  per  acre,  and  harrowing  or  cultivating  it 
well  in  on  these  spots. 

What  Form  of  Phosphoric  Acid  ? 

S.  M.  I.,  Jackson,  Mich..— On  page  600  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  use  of  fertilizers  on  swamp  land,  you  say:  “  For  fertiliz¬ 
ers,  use  muriate  of  potash  and  some  form  of  phosphoric  acid  like 
fine  bone  or  slag  that  has  not  been  dissolved  or  ‘cut.’  ”  Why  do  you 
think  that  phosphoric  acid  in  some  form  like  fine  bone  or  slag,  is 
better  than  bone  black  ?  We  compound  our  own  fertilizer,  and 
have  made  quite  a  study  of  it  for  marsh  or  swamp  land,  and  we 
are  very  much  interested  in  this  mixture.  We  have  an  idea  from 
what  information  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  that  bone  black 
would  be  better  than  phosphoric  acid  in  some  form  of  steamed 
bone  or  fine  ground  bone.  It  is  more  soluble,  and  one  will  get 
more  benefit  the  first  season.  We  would  like  an  answer  as  to  why 
you  think  the  uncut  bone  should  be  used  instead  of  the  cut  bone, 
or  bone  black. 

Ans. — If  you  could  have  read  the  Primer  Science 
articles  on  “Wood  Ashes  and  Bone”  that  were  printed 
last  spring,  we  think  that  this  explanation  would  be 
clearer.  The  phosphoric  acid  in  “cut”  or  dissolved 
bone  black  is  much  more  expensive  than  that  in  other 
forms.  While  a  small  quantity  of  this  dissolved  acid 
is  useful  in  providing  plant  food  early  in  the  season, 
we  think  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  it  all  in  that  form. 
This  is  particularly  true  on  soils  that  contain  iron  and 
other  minerals,  for  the  dissolved  acid  is  likely  to  form 
new  chemical  combinations  with  these  substances, 
and  thus  lose  much  of  its  value  by  being  locked  up  in 
insoluble  forms.  We,  therefore,  recommend  the  use 
of  fine  bone  whenever  it  can  be  obtained  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  On  damp  soils,  slag  phosphate  has  given 
considerable  satisfaction  on  such  crops  as  grass  and 
grain.  In  the  case  mentioned,  it  was  not  likely  that 
vegetables  would  thrive  on  the  raw  and  sour  land. 
Hay  would  probably  be  the  best  crop  to  start  with, 
and  dissolved  bone  black  is  too  costly  for  that  crop. 

What  Ails  These  Hens  ? 

E.  P .,  Cortland,  N.  Y. — Can  you  tell  me  what  ails  my  hens  ?  I 
have  lost  quite  a  number  of  R.  C.  W.  Leghorns  two  years  old,  and 
last  week  a  nice  pullet  about  five  months  old  died.  The  first  I 
notice,  one  is  a  little  droopy,  moves  slowly,  the  comb  is  faded  and 
there  is  a  pinched,  unnatural  look  about  the  face.  On  examina¬ 
tion,  she  is  poor,  and  the  skin  all  over  her  body,  instead  of  being 
yellow,  is  purple.  The  hens  usually  live  but  a  few  days  after  I 
first  notice  that  anything  ails  them,  and  keep  drooping  more  and 
more  till  I  find  them  dead. 

Ans. — The  indications  given  are  incomplete,  as  they 
may  apply  to  several  diseases.  The  gradual  loss  of 
flesh,  and  wasting  away,  indicate  some  form  of  roup, 
a  term  used  to  apply  to  consumption,  bronchitis,  etc., 
and  the  consumption  may  be  due  to  an  inherent  ten¬ 
dency  thereto.  There  is  no  remedy  in  such  cases.  No 
method  of  management,  feeding  etc.,  are  given,  and 
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it  may  be  possible  that,  during  the  warm  weather, 
lice  may  be  one  of  the  troubles. 

Indigestion  of  Grain-Fed  Hens. 

C.  P.  iY.,  Wayland,  N.  Y. — Last  winter,  I  had  53  hens,  nearly  all 
pullets.  They  laid  well  all  winter,  but  since  spring  I  have  lost  14. 
They  dump  around  for  some  time,  and  have  a  discharge  of  what 
I  call  the  white  of  an  egg.  Last  week,  I  opened  two  and  found 
two  bunches  of  coagulated  yolk  as  large  as  my  fist.  What  is  the 
trouble  ? 

Ans. — The  cause  is  probably  indigestion,  due  to 
feeding  grain  excessively  during  the  warm  season. 
The  fowls  had  no  incentive  to  seek  their  food,  and 
thus  do  not  take  necessary  exercise.  Where  the  hens 
have  a  run  on  a  field,  they  secure  an  abundance  of 
food  in  the  shape  of  insects,  grass,  seeds,  etc.,  and  to 
feed  them  simply  throws  them  out  of  condition,  as 
they  will  follow  the  attendant  for  food  instead  of 
seeking  it,  the  result  being  indigestion,  enlarged 
liver,  and  other  ailments  due  to  overfeeding  and  im¬ 
purity  of  the  blood.  The  inquiry  should  have  been 
accompanied  by  the  mode  of  management,  feeding,  etc. 

A  Leak  in  the  Teat. 

A.  B.  S.,  Garfield,  Ind. — How  can  I  prevent  a  cow  losing  her 
milk?  She  milks  so  very  easily  that  the  milk  runs  out  of  the 
teats.  She  is  a  very  valuable  cow,  and  I  do  not  like  to  sell  her 
if  I  can  prevent  her  losing  her  milk. 

Ans. — When  the  cow  is  dry,  scarify  the  ends  of 
the  teats  with  a  sharp  knife,  so  as  to  make  a  consid¬ 
erable  sore  around  the  opening.  In  healing,  it  will 
partially,  or,  perhaps,  entirely  close  the  opening.  In 
the  latter  case,  make  a  small  opening  in  the  center 
with  a  smooth  knitting  needle,  when  the  cow  again 
comes  fresh.  f.  l.  k. 

What  about  Land  Plaster  ? 

If.  li.  W.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.—  Can  land  plaster  be  used  to  any 
advantage  for  nursery  stock  ?  How  should  it  be  applied,  and  how 
often  ?  I  can  get  it  for  $13.50  per  ton  ;  the  land  in  some  parts  of 
the  nursery,  is  thin  on  account  of  heavy  rains  washing  it. 

Ans. — It  would  take  too  much  space  to  answer  this 
question  in  full  at  this  time.  We  have  some  articles 
on  “Sour  Soils”  coming,  in  which  we  hope  to  discuss 
fully  land  plaster  and  all  useful  combinations  of 
lime.  We  wish  to  say  briefly  now,  that  we  would  not 
pay  813  per  ton  for  land  plaster  to  be  used  on  nursery 
stock.  We  would  put  the  money  into  good  wood 
ashes  or  bone  and  muriate  of  potash,  and  use  these 
substances  in  the  nursery. 

Shall  We  Cut  Dry  Corn  Fodder  ? 

II.  W.  J.,  Cambridge,  0. — 1.  Is  there  any  special  danger  in  feed¬ 
ing  corn  fodder  cut  to  one-half  inch  lengths  ?  An  instance  was 
given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  where  the  experiment  was  unsatisfactory 
owing  to  slivers  getting  in  the  gums  of  the  stock.  2.  Will  this 
cut  fodder,  run  into  the  mow  and  packed  moderately,  heat  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  injure  if  not  cut  for  six  or  eight  weeks  after  being  cut 
in  the  field  ? 

Ans. — Our  own  experience  in  cutting  dry  corn  fod¬ 
der,  has  not  been  satisfactory,  unless  the  cut  pieces 
are  steamed  and  moistened  before  feeding.  The  pieces 
of  dry  butts  are  sure  to  have  sharp  edges  that  make 
the  cattle’s  mouths  sore.  By  steaming  or  wetting 
with  hot  water,  much  of  this  trouble  is  prevented. 
For  a  small  herd,  this  steaming  by  pouring  hot  water 
over  the  cut  stalks,  is  not  so  much  bother  ;  but  for  a 
large  herd,  it  is  hardly  practicable.  A  friend  of  ours 
cut  the  stalks  into  pieces  about  nine  inches  long.  The 
cows  chewed  these  pieces  pretty  well,  and  seemed  to 
get  more  from  the  stalks  than  when  they  were  fed 
whole.  If  field  corn  is  well  cured  and  fully  dried 
out,  we  think  that  it  can  be  cut  up  and  stored  in  the 
mow.  Even  if  the  stalks  are  fed  whole,  we  would 
run  the  refuse  through  the  cutter.  The  cut  stalks  will 
make  better  bedding,  and  save  time  in  handling  the 
manure. 

The  Troublesome  Harlequin  Bug. 

J.  B.,  Franklin,  Tenn. — Has  any  remedy  been  found  for  the 
Harlequin  bug  ?  It  seems  to  be  as  formidable  a  pest  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  gardener  as  the  chinch  bug  is  to  the  farmer. 

Ans. — There  seems  to  be,  as  yet,  no  more  practicable 
or  successful  method  of  combating  this  very  serious 
pest  after  it  once  gets  at  work  on  the  cabbage  plant, 
than  the  somewhat  laborious,  but  nevertheless  effec¬ 
tual  method  of  hand  picking.  Kerosene  emulsion 
may  kill  the  young  bugs  if  they  can  be  well  wet  with 
it.  Begin  early  in  the  season,  so  as  to  get  as  many  of 
the  old  bugs  that  have  hibernated,  before  they  begin 
egg  laying  ;  gather  all  egg  clusters  seen.  A  preventive 
method  was  tried  with  good  results  in  Mississippi  re¬ 
cently.  It  was  found  that  when  the  bugs  come  out 
from  their  winter  quarters,  early  in  the  spring,  they 
attacked  first  any  cruciferous  or  mustard-like  weeds 
growing  about,  and  the  first  brood  of  the  pest  often 
developed  on  these  weeds,  or,  perhaps,  on  radishes 
that  might  be  up  at  the  time.  The  bugs  were  hand¬ 
picked  from  these  weeds,  or  the  weeds  were  sprayed 
with  kerosene  oil,  thus  killing  both  bugs  and  weeds. 
If  but  few  of  the  mustard-like  weeds  grow  near  by, 
then  trap  the  bugs  with  an  early  crop  of  radishes 
sown  for  the  purpose,  and  capture  or  kill  the  bugs  on 
this  crop  before  the  cabbage  crop  is  out.  These  are 
the  latest  suggestions  regarding  remedies  for  this 
truly  formidable  pest.  m.  y.  b. 
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Carman  No.  1  Again. 

M.  M.  T.,  West  Danby,  N.  Y. — I  am 
ahead  of  H.  C.  R.,  Bridgewater,  N.  Y., 
who  gives  his  experience  with  the  single 
Carman  No.  1  potato.  The  potato 
weighed  less  than  two  ounces,  had  nine 
eyes,  and  was  planted  about  May  1,  in 
nine  hills.  It  was  dug  and  weighed  be¬ 
fore'  a  witness,  September  24.  There 
were  in  all  31  pounds.  The  largest 
weighed  1%  ;  the  largest  11,  12%  ;  the 
largest  four,  5  ;  19  besides  the  II,  12%. 
Fifty  were  marketable,  and  15  too  small. 
The  total  number  was  65. 

Plums  and  Pears  for  Market. 

C.  F.  M.,  Mookkstown,  N.  J. — The 
question  is  so  often  asked  by  intending 
planters,  as  to  what  kinds  of  fruit  to 
plant  for  profit,  that  I  feel  impelled  to 
speak  a  word  of  advice  to  beginners. 
The  most  highly  flavored  fruits  are 
usually  the  most  delicate  in  tree  and 
fruit,  and  therefore  not  adapted  to  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  My  expei-ience  has 
taught  that  in  all  localities  whei’e  the 
soil  is  light  or  sandy,  the  Japan  plum 
and  Keift'er  pear  are  the  most  profitable 
plum  and  pear  for  market.  Evidently 
the  Keiffer  is  at  home  in  sandy  soil  like 
that  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land.  Where  heavy  soils  pi-evail  like 
the  clays  of  New  York  State,  Keift'er 
does  not  bear  so  heavily,  grow  to  so 
great  a  size,  or  color  so  well  as  in  the 
sandy  soils.  For  the  clay  soils  of  the 
North,  the  winter  apple  thrives  par  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  the  winter  pears  are  at 
home,  as  for  instance  in  western  New 
York,  whei-e  the  Anjou  reaches  perfec¬ 
tion  and  ripens  for  Christmas.  For  such 
pears,  the  Boston  mai’ket  is  always  a 
good  one  at  very  high  prices,  and  in 
large  quantities  about  Thanksgiving. 

Subsoiling  ;  The  Garber  Pear. 

C.  W.,  Skafokd,  Dei.. — On  page  648, 
R.  W.,  Mason,  Ill.,  asks  for  information 
on  subsoiling.  My  soil  is  a  sandy  loam 
with  a  clay  sxxbsoil  about  10  or  15  inches 
below.  Last  fall,  I  had  a  nursery  of 
some  400,000  peach  ti'ees  that,  owing  to 
a  two  months’  drought,  failed  to  make  as 
large  trees  as  they  should  have  done. 
In  fact,  I  got  no  fh-st-class  ti-ees,  or  vei-y 
few,  and  what  ought  to  have  been  first 
were  seconds,  thirds  and  so  on,  and  I 
lost  several  thousand  dollars  by  not  hav¬ 
ing  rain  when  needed.  When  I  planted 
seed  last  fall,  I  planted  one  block  on 
ground  from  which  a  crop  of  corn  had 
been  taken,  and  on  another  block  I 
decided  to  try  sxibsoiling  to  see  whether 
it  was  what  I  wanted.  So  right  in  the 
same  field — land,  etc.,  being  equal — I 
plowed  the  ground  with  a  two-lioi-se 
plow  with  a  jointer,  and  had  aone-hoi'se 
plow  follow  in  the  same  furrow,  as  I 
had  no  subsoil  plow.  I  suppose  that  we 
broke  the  ground  12  inches  deep,  but 
still  had  the  soil  on  top.  We  harrowed 
and  gave  exactly  the  same  ti’eatment, 
and  used  the  same  Kind  and  quantity  of 
seed  as  for  the  first  block.  This  year, 
the  two  blocks  have  been  cultivated  ex¬ 
actly  alike,  and  there  was  not  the  least 
troxxble  to  tell  where  the  subsoiled  trees 
were.  They  are  now,  and  have  been  all 
the  season',  at  least  twice  as  good  as  the 
others.  Drought  did  not  seem  to  affect 
them  in  the  least,  and  I  hope  next  sea¬ 
son  to  be  able  to  dig  trees  almost  as 
large  again  fi-orn  this  land  as  fi-om  that 
not  subsoiled.  I  have  tried  the  same 
thing  again  this  fall  and  if  successful,  I 
think  that  I  have  solved  one  thing  to  my 
advantage. 

Next  spring  I  propose  to  try  this  fox- 
corn  and  see  whether  it  will  not  carry  it 
thi-oxighoxxt  the  summer  drought,  too. 
On  a  part  of  this  field,  my  father  once 
had  a  brick  Kiln,  and  1  think  that  there 
is  sufficient  clay  there  yet.  Whether  it 
would  pay  to  do  this  for  every  cx-op,  or 
evei-y  year,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  believe 
that  if  this  hardpan  or  subsoil  is  broken 


up  occasionally,  it  will  help  a  good  deal. 

On  page  650,  in  regard  to  the  Garber 
pear;  I  have  fruited  this  pear  for  four  or 
five  years.  It  is  productive,  of  fair  size 
and  rather  juicy.  I  like  it  to  ripen  on 
the  tree,  when  it  is  good.  If  ripened  in 
the  house,  it  seems  to  lose  its  flavor,  and 
to  get  “mealy.”  It  is  a  very  strong 
grower  of  the  Keift'er  class,  ripening 
here  September  10  to  15,  and  is  valuable 
to  plant  with  Keiffer  for  fertilizing  pur¬ 
poses.  While  a  single  specimen  may 
resemble  Idaho,  it  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
for  the  fruit  is  not  so  large,  and  the  trees 
are  entirely  different  in  habit. 

Good  Results  from  Subsoiling. 

A.  W.  S.,  Dovek,  Del. — On  page  048, 
R.  W.  asks  as  to  the  advantage  of  sub¬ 
soiling.  Under  the  circumstances  named, 
it  would  likely  pi-ove  a  great  benefit. 
We  have  tried  subsoiling  on  land  with 
hard  subsoil.  Before  we  began  to  sub¬ 
soil,  this  land  always  failed  to  give  good 
crops,  no  matter  how  well  we  treated  it. 
Two  years  ago,  we  subsoiled  a  part  of  it, 
and  the  improvement  was  so  marked 
that  last  Mai-ch  we  subsoiled  the  rest — 
about  four  acres — and  set  it  to  strawber¬ 
ries.  The  season  has  been  unusually 
dry,  but  the  plants  on  that  patch  have 
kept  on  growing  all  summer,  and  have 
made  by  far  the  best  gx-owth  of  any  we 
have  ;  the  ground  is  completely  covered, 
except  a  row  that  has  been  kept  har¬ 
rowed  between  the  different  varieties  to 
prevent  mixing.  We  intend  to  experi¬ 
ment  further  with  different  land,  fully 
believing  that  on  many  fai-ms  this  might 
be  adopted  with  gi-eat  impi-ovement  to 
the  ci-ops.  We  use  a  one-horse  subsoil 
plow  to  follow  the  regular  plow. 


The  Golden  Suni-ay  pine  (Binus  Mas- 
soniana  variegata)  holds  its  variegation 
better  than  any  other  evei-gi-een  we 
know  of,  and  the  variegation  is  the  most 
pi-onounced.  The  leaves  (“  needles  ”) 
which  are  about  thi-ee  inches  long,  are 
now  (October  1)  nearly  white  with  the 
exception  of  about  half  an  inch  of  gx-cen 
at  the  end.  The  spring  growth  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  green  which  soon,  in  part,  changes 
to  yellow  or  “  golden,”  the  leaves  being 
half  green  and  half  yellow,  or  bax-x-ed 
with  altei-nate  gi-een  and  yellow,  the 
green  gi-adxxally  giving  way  to  the  yel¬ 
low,  which  finally  changes  to  neax-ly 
white,  as  we  have  said.  This  color  is 
retained  all  winter,  and  the  tree  pre¬ 
sents,  as  our  i-eaders  may  judge,  a  singu- 
larly  and  xinseasonably  striking  appear¬ 
ance.  This  specimen  came  from  the 
Parsons’  (Kissena)  nurseries  about  15 
years  ago.  It  is  a  slow  gi-ower,  being  at 
this  time  not  over  five  feet  high  and  as 
many  in  diameter.  As  judged  by  this 
specimen,  the  Suni*ay  is  not  of  the 
comeliest  form.  The  branches  are  short 
jointed  and  crooked.  We  think  that  this 
tree  is  still  l-are.  At  any  i-ate,  we  seldom 
see  it  or  any  account  of  it.  The  only 
fine  specimen  we  know  of  is  one  grow¬ 
ing  in  Mr.  Dana’s  splendid  collection  of 
conifei-s  on  Dosoris  Island,  near  Glen 
Cove,  Long  Island,  N.  Y . 

If  we  were  ari-anging  a  gi-oup  of  de¬ 
ciduous  trees  and  shrubs  with  a  view  to 
producing  contrasts  of  colors,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  would  be  among  those  of  our 
choice,  placing  the  taller  growing  trees 
in  the  backgi-ound  and  the  smaller  trees 
and  shrubs  in  the  foreground,  so  that 
the  colors  should  make  the  most  marked 
contrasts  :  Acer  pseudo  platanus  var. 
tricolor,  Tricolor  Sycamox-e  maple;  Fraxi- 
nus  alba  ai-gentea  mai-ginata,  Silver 
Margined  ash  ;  Fagus  sylvatica  pur- 
pux-ea  (Rivers),  Rivers’s  Purple  beech  ; 
Acer  platanoides  Reitenbachi,  Reiten- 
bach’s  Norway  maple  ;  Acer  platanoides 
Schwedleri,  Schwedler’s  Norway  maple; 
Betula  alba  atropurpurea,  Purple  birch  ; 
Prunus  Pissardi,  Pissard’s  Purple-leaved 
plum  ;  Quercus  Robur  concordia,  Eng¬ 


lish  Golden  oak ;  Prunus  Padus  varie¬ 
gata,  Variegated  Bird  cherry  ;  Ptelea 
trifoliata  aurea,  Golden  Hop  ti-ee  ;  Ulmus 
campestris  var.  Louis  Van  Iloutte,  Golden 
elm  ;  Purple  Barberry,  Cornus  mascula 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tue  Rubai,  New-Yorker. 


It  Will  Pay 

To  make  some  provision  for  your  physi¬ 
cal  health  at  this  season,  because  a  cold 
or  cough,  an  attack  of  pneumonia  or  ty¬ 
phoid  fever  now  may  make  you  an  in¬ 
valid  all  winter.  First  of  all  be  sure  that 
your  blood  is  pure,  for  health  depends 
upon  pure  blood.  A  few  bottles  of 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

will  be  a  paying  investment  now.  It  will 
give  you  pure,  rich  blood,  and  invigorate 
your  whole  system.  Get  HOOD’S. 


HnrxH’c  Dillc  cure  habitual  constipa- 
11UUU  d  I  Ills  tion.  Price,  25c.  per  box. 


Established  1822. 


In  order  that  you  may  have  opportunity  to 
judge  as  to  the  quality  of  our  bulbs,  we  will 
mail  either  of  the  following  lots  for  25  Cents, 
or  all  (101  Bulbs)  for  Si  1 .25. 

6  Hyacinths,  single  and  double,  separate  colors. 

12  Tulips,  single,  early,  6  distinct  colors. 

18  "  single  and  double,  choicest  mixed. 

12  Daffodils ,  hardy,  assorted. 

8  Duster  Lilies,  extra  fine  bulbs. 

60  Crocus,  mixed  colors. 

On  application  wo  mail  free  our  Illustrated 
Fall  bulb  and  Plant  Catalogue,  (06  pages)  con- 
,  tabling  ample  cultural  directions.  Please  men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS, 

Everything  in  Woodenware  as  well  as 
“  Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.” 

Lowest  prices,  wholesale  and  retail. 

47  to  54  North  Market  Street,  boston. 


If  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  we  will 
mail  you  Poultry  Marker  or  three  Sweet-Scented 
Tulip  bulbs  FREE. 


If  You 
Want  a 


PEACH 


Plum,  Pear,  Apple,  Clicrry  or  Quince 
Orchard,  or  anything  in  the  way  of  Small 
Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs, 
Japan,  Holland  or  other  Bulbs,  write  us 
your  wants  and  we  will  quote  you  low  prices. 
Everything  of  the  best— for  Orchard, 
Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Gardeu 
and  Conservatory.  Millions  of  Tree*, 
Shrubs.  Roses,  Vines  Bulbs,  Plants,  etc. 
Price  List  and  Catalogue  Free. 

42nd  Year,  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses, 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


300,000  PEACH  TREES, 

20.000  Apple,  900.000  Asparagus  Roots.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  Plants.  Twenty-page  Catalogue  free. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES,  -  -  -  BERLIN,  MD 


200  varieties.  Also  OrupeR, Small  Fruit*, tte.  best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  hose,  price  list  free.  LEWIS  KOESCH,  Fredonlx,  M.  Y. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Paragon  Chestnut  Trees 

The  most  valuable  large  chestnut  on  the  market 
to-day.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa.’ 


If  you  want  the  best  rasp-  |LJ|  II  |  p 
berry  in  existence,  plant  Iwl  I  Lb  Ibi  EL  lx  ■ 
Beware  of  SPURIOUS  varieties  offered  CHEAP  by 
unprincipled  dealers.  Original  headquarters  for 
MILLER.  Also.  PEACH,  APPLE,  PEAR, 
PLUM  and  NUT  TREES. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Salary  and  Expenses  paid,  or  HIGHEST  commission. 
Unequaled  facilities.  Stock  all  home-grown.  BEST 
ever  raised.  Great  demand  for  our  NEW  and  very 
valuable  SPECIALTIES  All  our  Agents  suc¬ 
ceed.  Apply  Immediately. 

THE  GENEVA  NURSERY.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Established  1846. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  known  in  the  country. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Proprietors. 


GRAPE  vines 

■  »  "  W  ■  mm  Small  Fruits. 

All  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality  "  nrrn  ntcil 
true.  Lowest  rales.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 

T.  S.  HIBBARD  CO.,  FREHONIA,  N.  V. 


Second  -  Crop  Seed  Potatoes. 
)  Fall  Delivery  October  20  to  Deceni- 
>  ber  15.  Shipped  in  lined  barrels  if 
danger  of  frost.  Varieties:  New 
Queen,  Hebron,  Thorburn,  Freeman, 
<  Puritan.  Early  Norther,  Burpee’s 
l  Extra  Early  and  Early  Rose.  All 
)  early,  productive  and  excellent. 
Now  is  the  time  to  buy  cheapest 
FREE  pamphlet  on  application. 

JNO.  C.  PEARCE  &  CO., 

■'  404  W.  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Carman  Seed  Potatoes. 

305  bushels  from  one  acre.  Carman  No.  3  and  No.  1, 
“  Thorburn  Stock,”  and  choice.  Write  AT  ONCE  for 
price,  and  receive  one  potato  by  mail  free.  Irish 
Daisy.  American  Wonder.  Green  Mountain,  Monroe 
Seedling,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  White  Star  and 
Early  Six  Weeks,  $1.65  per  barrel.  Fall  delivery;  car 
lots  reasonable. 

S.  ,1.  SMITH’S  SEED  AND  STOCK  FARM, 
Padelfords,  N.  Y. 


nDIHCnil  PI  nilED-Tbe largest  handler 
UnimdUH  ULUVCllof  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States,  Is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats,  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


CARMAN  No.  I, 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Worlds’  Fair,  American 
Wonder,  Great  Divide  and  Money  Maker.  Guaran¬ 
teed  free  from  scab  and  rot.  Prices  right. 

G.  A.  PARCELL,  Wilawana,  Pa. 


II V  Second-Crop  Seed  Irish  Potatoes  this  Fall. 
U  I  One  Barrel  worth  two  of  one-crop  SEED. 
Berry  Plants,  Asparagus,  etc.  Catalogue  with 
testimonials  free.  J.W.  HALL,  Marion  Sta.,Md 


Choice  Delaware  sweet  potatoes, 

$2  per  bbl.,  f.  o.  b.  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


Banks  or  Red  Gravenstein  Nurseries. 

Correspondence  solicited  from  reliable  parties,  who 
would  like  to  purchase  my  entire  stock  of  this  promis¬ 
ing  variety,  consisting  of  about  2,000  trees,  three-years 
old,  from  6  to  8  feet  high;  6.000  trees,  two  years  old, 
from  4  to  6  feet  high;  4,000  trees,  one  year  old.  from 
2  to  3  feet  high.  Reliable  references  furnished  on 
application.  Trees  have  retailed  readily  in  my  own 
county  for  50c.  each.  Sales  have  been  confined  almost 
wholly  to  Annapolis  and  Kings  Counties,  N.  S. 

A.  S.  BANKS,  Prop.,  Watervllle,  Kings  Co.,  N.  S. 


B 


TREES 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 


Collections  in  America. 
160-page  Catalogue  Free. 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Shrubs,  Roses  for 
FALL  Planting.  Largest  and  choicest 
Mt.  Hope  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PEARS 


New  and  Standard  Varieties  of  PEAR,  APPLE  and 
PEAfTI  TREES.  Hardiest  and  most  vigorous  stock.  Also 
BERRIES,  VINES  and  PLANTS  of  every  description. 
• - Valuable  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  FREE. _ 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS.  ■  Moorestown.  N.  J. 


6c.  TREES 


Our  new  list  of  bargains  tells  about  trees  of  smaller  grades  than 
those  offered  in  catalogue.  Just  the  thing  for  planters.  Thrifty, 
well-rooted  little  fellows.  Plums  and  Cherries,  6c.;  Apples  and 
Dwarf  Pears.  5c. ;  Peaches.  3c.  and  4c.  REMEM  BER,  your  order  will  be  tilled  by  a  man  who  has  a  RECORD 
FOR  GIVING  SATISFACTION,  and  that  we  now  have  ICAAP  P  DflPCBC  rtonpuillo  U  V 

many  advantages  over  our  former  location  at  Moorestown.  loAAu  u  .  nUuLiiOj  UdlloVIlIc,  N,  I, 


LORENTZ 

PEACH. 


FRUIT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES, 
ORNAMENTALS,  Crates  &  Baskets. 


“They  SURPASS  all  others” 

says  E.  S.  Cabman,  R.  N.  Y.,  and 
H.  E.  Vandeman,  U.  S.  Dept. 


ELDORADO 

,  .  BLACKBERRY. 

Don’t  pay  double  prices*  Dlus.  Catalogue  SS.  REID'S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport.  Ohio. 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Atnsden. 


▼e 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 

Non-Rotti  ng  CH  ERRY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (too.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Plus.  Catalogue  with 
the  dol’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  JOS. II.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  N urseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 
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variegata,  Variegated  Cornelian  cherry  ; 
Cornus  Siberica,  foliis  albo  marginata, 
Variegated-leaved  Siberian  dogwood  ; 
Philadelphus  foliis  aureis,  Golden-leaved 
syringa  or  Mock  orange  ;  Symphoricar- 
pus  vnlgaris  variegatis,  Variegated  St. 
Peter’s  wort.  Such  a  group — color  belt 
— has  been  planted  at  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
suggestion  at  Houghton  Farm,  near 
Mountainville,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. . . . 

Of  the  novelties  among  hardy  shrubs 
which  have  been  offered  of  late  years, 
none  is  more  meritorious  than  the 
“  Shrubby  Verbena,”  If  one  values  late 
flowers  of  a  soft,  blue  color.  We  shall 
tell  about  it  later . 

In  our  esteemed  contemporary,  Farm 
and  Fireside,  of  September  15,  Mr.  T. 
Greiner  says,  after  a  visit  to  the  trial 
patches  of  potatoes  at  the  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  that  most  of  the  varieties 
were  badly  blighted.  Among  those 
freest  from  the  disease  was  the  Carman 
No.  1  (this  should  be  Carman  No.  3 — a 
misprint).  He  says  that  this  appears  in 
the  Station  collection  under  three  names, 
namely,  its  correct  and  proper  one  Car¬ 
man  No.  3,  Banner  and  Peerless  Junior. 
It  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  if  the 
Station  is  right  in  pronouncing  them 
both  the  same  as  the  No.  3,  that  these 
should  be  sent  out  under  different 
names.  The  mystification  will  never 
end.  According  to  our  records,  the 
Banner  comes  to  us  from  Livingston 
of  Columbus,  O.,  and  the  Peerless  Jr., 
from  E.  F.  Dibble  of  Iloneoye  Falls, 
N.  Y.  We  would  thank  these  two  firms 
to  tell  us  who  professed  to  originate 
them.  Our  trial  potatoes,  as  our  friends 
have  been  told,  were  much  injured  by 
the  tornado.  Our  notes  as  to  the  vines 
and  tubers  indicate  that  they  are  the 
same  as  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  rather  than 
the  Carman  No.  3 . 

Mr.  Greiner,  La  Salle,  Niagara  Co., 
N.  Y.,  writes  us  that  the  yield  of  the 
Carman  No.  1  is  simply  immense.  He 
dug  some  on  his  brother’s  place  in 
Ontario  County,  where  8  to  12  hills  made 
one  plump  bushel . 

A  friend  (J.  W.  S.)  of  Mexia,  Texas, 
raised  one  acre  of  potatoes  according  to 
the  Rural  Trench  Sys+em,  though  no 
fertilizer  was  used.  He  makes  this  re¬ 
port  :  “We  made  such  a  crop  of  potatoes 
as  we  have  never  grown  before.  The 
yield  was  250  bushels  of  uniformly  large 
sized  potatoes.  None  whatever  showed 
above  ground  and  but  few  decayed  tubers 
were  found.”  The  above  is  one  of  the 
few  Southern  reports  we  have  received 
regarding  the  advantages  or  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  Trench  System.  As  the 
method  is  supposed  to  conserve  moisture, 
more  than  the  usual  modes  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  one  would  suppose  that  it  would  be 
more  popular  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North . 

The  front  lawn  of  the  Rural  Grounds 
was  graded  and  seeded  about  23  years 
ago.  The  soil  was  carted  from  wher¬ 
ever  it  could  be  obtained.  A  large 
quantity  was  needed,  since  the  lawn  is 
probably  a  tenth  of  an  acre  in  area  and 
required  at  least  three  feet  of  soil  near 
the  dwelling  and  less  and  less  to  the 
road,  so  as  to  make  a  gradual  slope  away 
from  the  dwelling.  It  was  seeded  to 
Blue  grass  and  Red- top.  Until  about 
five  years  ago,  we  managed  to  keep  it  in 
pretty  good  condition  by  pulling  up  the 
plantain,  Sour  grass,  dock  and  other 
weeds  every  season.  Of  late  years,  how¬ 
ever,  the  weeds  have  gained  such  an 
ascendency  that  the  lawn  is  more  weeds 
than  grass.  Two  years  ago,  we  sowed 
complete  fertilizers  liberally  ;  but  there 
was  little,  if  any  improvement.  Last 
fall,  old  manure  was  spread  about  two 
inches  deep,  the  strawy  portion  raked 
off  last  spring.  This  caused  the  grass  of 
the  better  parts  to  grow  more  rank,  but 
did  not  help  the  grass  to  crowd  out  the 
weeds  on  the  poorer  parts.  Now  we  ask 
for  information  from  those  of  our  read¬ 
ers  who  can  speak  from  experience.  We 


do  not  want  to  plow  or  spade  up  this 
front  lawn  and  reseed.  How  otherwise, 
may  the  lawn  be  renewed,  restored  or 
renovated  ?  Suppose  we  continue  to 
spread  old  manure  upon  it  for  several 
successive  falls.  Suppose  we  spread  soil 
over  the  weedy  portions  and  reseed  in 
the  spring  after  the  coarse  parts  of  the 
manure  have  been  raked  off.  Will  either 
be  effective  in  subduing  the  weeds  ?  We 
are  trying  an  experiment  to  restore  this 
lawn,  the  outcome  of  which  may  interest 
some  of  our  readers.  Meanwhile,  we 
would  be  glad  to  hear  their  views . 

The  soil  of  several  of  the  other,  and 
less  conspicuous,  lawns  of  the  Rural 
Grounds  is  so  poor  that  all  grass*  except 
that  worst  of  lawn  pests,  Velvet  grass, 
have  been  crowded  out  and  Potentilla 
Canadensis  (Cinquefoil  or  Five  Finger) 
has  taken  full  possession.  This  is  a 
half-running,  prostrate  plant  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  strawberry,  but  unlike  it  in 
that  it  thrives  in  dry,  starved  soils. 
Really,  it  answers  the  purpose  of  grass 
very  well  for  impoverished  side  lawns 
which  though  often  seen,  are  rarely  ex¬ 
amined  as  to  the  quality  of  the  turf. 
The  lawn  mower  is  used  upon  the  Poten¬ 
tilla  lawns  as  often  as  needed,  and  it 
does  not  seem,  as  with  the  grasses,  to 
weaken  the  plants.  It  makes  a  soft, 
cushiony  turf  to  walk  upon. 

There  is  probably  no  grass  better 
suited  for  poor  soils,  as  a  lawn  grass, 
than  Quack,  Quitch  or  Couch  grass 
(Agropyrum  or  Triticum  repens).  In  the 
South,  nothing  succeeds  like  Bermuda 
grass,  which  is  hardy  south  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  . 

Our  respected  friend,  Mr.  J.  W.  Kerr, 
of  Denton,  Md.,  sends  us  two  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  Japan  chestnuts.  One  is  called 
Colonel  Martin.  The  burr  is  nearly  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  contains  three 
nuts  of  the  largest  size,  measuring  4>£ 
inches  in  the  largest  circumference.  Mr. 
Kerr  says  that  this  is  only  an  average 
sized  burr.  When  eaten  raw,  the  quality 
is  very  poor,  tasting  more  like  an  acorn 
than  a  chestnut.  The  other  is  called 
Doctor  Black.  In  this  burr  there  were 
four  chestnuts,  somewhat  larger  than 
our  largest  American  chestnuts,  but  the 
quality  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the 
Paragon  or  Ridgely.  The  nuts  were 
taken  from  a  tree  only  three  years  old. 
Both  varieties  have  the  advantage  of 
being  very  early,  perhaps  a  couple  of 
weeks  earlier  than  the  Paragon . 

gUmtijsing, 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tuk  Rural  New-Yorker. 

baby  bones 

are  soft,  so  soft  they  scarce 
can  be  called  bones  in  the 
earlier  years ;  gradually 
they  harden,  and  furnish 
the  frame  which  supports 
the  growing  body.  The 
hardening  comes  from  what 
chemists  term  “  the  min¬ 
eral  substances.” 

When  these  are  absent  we 
have  “  Rickets” — a  lack  of 
bone-tissue,  which  shows 
itself  in  delayed  teething, 
profuse  head-sweats,  and 
later,  if  not  arrested,  mal¬ 
formations  and  deformities. 

Such  a  baby  needs  lime 
for  its  weak  bones  and  cod- 
liver  oil  for  its  fat-starved 
body.  Scott’s  Emulsion 

of  cod-liver  oil,  with  hy- 
pophosphites,  will  give  its 
little  body  the  needed  fat 
in  the  easiest  form. 

50  cents  and  $1.00 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE 

Chemists  -  •  New  York 


ARMSTRONG  *  McKELVY 

Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 

Cincinnati. 

ATLANTIC, 

New  York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 

New  York. 
BROOKLYN, 

New  York. 
COLLIER, 

St.  Louis. 
CORNELL, 

Buffalo. 

DAVIS-CHAMBER8, 

Pittsburgh. 

ECKSTEIN, 

Cincinnati. 

FAHNESTOCK, 

Pittsburgh. 

JEWETT, 

New  York. 
KENTUCKY, 

Louisville. 

JOHN  T. LEWIS  &  BROS. CO 

Philadelphia. 

MORLEY, 

Cleveland. 

MISSOURI, 

St.  Louis. 

RED  SEAL. 

St.  Louis. 

SALEM, 

Salem,  Mass. 

SHIPMAN. 

Chicago. 

SOUTHERN, 

St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 
ULSTER, 

New  York. 

UNION, 


I  he  Reason 

why  some  dealers  try  tQ  sell,  and  some  paint¬ 
ers  use,  other  than  genuine  brands  (see 
list)  of  White  Lead  is  that  their  first  cost 
is  less.  Quality  should  be  the  first  consid¬ 
eration,  and  is  the  true  economy. 

For  colors,  the  National  Lead  Co.’s  tint¬ 
ing  colors  are  especially  prepared  for  tinting 
Pure  White  Lead  to  any  shade  required. 

For  pamphlet  and  color-card  —  sent  free 
—  address 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

i  Broadway,  New  York. 


FENCE 


Why  pay  60  to  90c.  a  rod  for  fence  when  you  can  make  the 

BEST  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  ON  EARTH 

FOR  13  TO  20  CENTS  A  ROD? 

Horse  high,  hull  strong,  pigP — . .  .  ■  ' 

and  chicken  tight.  A  man 

and  boy  can  make  from  40  to  ^ 

60rodsaday.  Over 50 styles. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free,  /  N 

KITSELM AN  BROTHERS 

Ridgeville,  :  Indiana.  t-'“  "  - 
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KEMP’S  MANURE  SPREADER, 

13  Years  on  the  Market.  Improved  for  1895. 


FROM  ANOTHER  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

£  see  that  Old  Durham  rushes  into  print  tc 
air  his  views  on  the  fence  question,  lie  seems 
to  bo  perfectly  cowed  by  elasticity.  1 
think  tliatPage  fence  a  saucy, Impudent  thing, 
always  answering  back  In  the  most  ag¬ 
gravating  manner.  Then  you  never  know 
just  whero  to  find  it.  Now  that  “just  as  good 
as  Page”  suits  me.  It  never  “kicks”  at  any¬ 
thing,  and  if  it’s  absolutely  necessary  to  go 
through  it,  one  can  do  it,  so  there! 

[Signed.]  Old  Brindle  Cow. 

Address, 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


w!bl  Picket  Lawn  Fence 

8teel  Posts,  Steel  Kails  and  Steel  Gates;  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Ilog 
Fence,  24  to  58  i  n.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Kabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Hoard.etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


SPREADS  any  kind  of  manure  in  any  quantity  to 
the  acre  and  does  It  better  than  hand  work,  even 
If  a  man  spends  ten  hours  on  what  the  machine  will 
do  In  two  minutes.  Sent  to  any  responsible  party 
subject  to  approval,  that  will  furnish  satisfactory 
references  or  rating  of  responsibility.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free.  I.nrgeit  uiul  cildent  muniiliut* 
turer*  of  nminire  spreader*  In  the  wor’-t. 
KF.MP  &  BURPEE  MANUK  \CTURING  CO., 

Box  No.  88,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


■■  ■  Q||rQ)  A  SAW  MILT.  4  H.  P.  and 

Pun  Ml  ■*  K  ^  larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
*  ^*B*"*"*,B*  ^  Hay  Presses &WaterWheels 
DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  3«7,  Atlanta,  Ga 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Bail  Fence.  I 

Also  manufacturers  of  Iron  Creating;,  Iron  Turbine  and] 
Buckeye  Wind  Engine*,  Buckeye  Force  Punipmf 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  lawn  Mower*.  Send, 
for  Ulustratsd  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST.  FOOS  <St  CO.  SPRINCFIELD.  O.  J 

aOI  O’  50  FOR  A 

MACHINE 

to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

10  No.  10  Gal.  wires.  Cross 
wires  No.  12.  We  will 
sell  wire  for  a  100  rod 
fence  for  820.  Agent* 
Wan  ted. Catalogue  Free. 
CARTER 

WireFrneeMaeh.Co. 
Box  30  91 1. Sterling, O. 

“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 

46  Inch  gggg-—  Bel' 
Feed  Opening  : ... 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL  } 

Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue.  j 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III. 

UEAinDIPY*Q  Haling  Presses.  20  styles  and 
nenUmUN  u  sizes  at  hard  times  prices.  Send 
for  circular.  D.  B.  HENDRICKS,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

IV  THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

l\.  There  are  no  better 

'iV-g,  Drilling  Machines 

I ’  .  \  than  ours.  For  gas.  oil  and  water 

/  \  I  Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  9 

I  ALk.  sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 

/  o  prices  of  machines  tools,  sup- 

Ij  plies,  etc  Free 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron,0< 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

U  THR  f ttANfFH”  F°r  family  use.  Cheapest  in  the 
1IID  uUniluLIV  market.  *3,  *5  and  $8.  Circular 
EASTERN  MEG.  CO.,  257  S.  5th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y 


"AMONMZARKS” 

The  Land  of  Ilig  Red  Apples.  Is  an  attractive 
and  interesting  book,  handsomely  illustrated,  with 
views  of  South  Missouri,  including  the  famous  Olden 
Fruit  Farm  of  3,000  acres,  in  Howell  County.  It  per¬ 
tains  to  fruit-raising  in  that  Great  Fruit  Belt  of 
America,  the1  southern  slope  of  the  Ozarks,  and  will 
prove  of  great  value  not  only  to  fruit-growers,  but  to 
every  farmer  and  homeseeker  looking  for  a  farm  and 
a  home.  Mailed  free.  Address 

J.  E.  LOCKWOOD,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Salesmen  Wanted. 

$100  to  $125  per  month  and  expenses.  Staple  line. 
Position  permanent,  pleasant  and  desirable.  Address, 
with  stamp,  KING  MFG.  CO.,  G.  51,  Chicago. 


A II E  M  TQ  Wantei1  on  Saiary  °c',T7l’?rT 

H  U  Lll  I  IJ  where  make  big  money  and  control 
w  for  their  profit  a  growing  and  per¬ 
manent  sale  to  stores.  Used  on  every  horse.  For 
territory  write  E.  HUNTER  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book. 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy 
and  concise  form,  a  great  number  of  rules 
and  recipes  required  hy  gardeners,  fruit 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers,  etc.  Dis¬ 
cusses  injurious  insects,  fungicides,  and  gives 
tables  for  planting,  etc.  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Third  edition,  revised. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8V4  marks,  or  10J4  francs. 

ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
ofliee  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 

a‘>le  40  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  OCTOBER  19,  1895. 


After  this  date,  all  letters  for  E.  S.  Carman  should 
be  sent  to  No.  5  West  82nd  Street,  New  York. 

o 

Don’t  forget  the  prizes  offered  for  the  best  short 
articles  for  the  Woman’s  Department.  Look  back  on 
page  (570  and  see  the  conditions.  There  is  that  prize 
on  “Dishorning,”  too — see  page  659. 

0 

Last  week  we  referred  to  Dr.  .lenkins’s  experiments 
in  growing  tomatoes  in  a  perfectly  sterile  soil.  We 
now  have  a  note  from  a  Western  florist  who  “  does 
not  have  a  pound  of  animal  manure  on  the  place  !” 
The  plant  food  is  supplied  entirely  in  the  form  of  con¬ 
centrated  chemicals.  Thus  gardeners  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  there  is  a  substitute  for  manure  in 
greenhouse  work.  It  is  high  time  for  the  sake  of  their 
pocketbooks — when  some  of  them  are  paying  $40  a 
ton  for  ground  sheep  manure. 

O 

Many  farmers  are  changing  their  methods  of  farm¬ 
ing.  They  will  farm  fewer  acres,  and  grow  more 
fruits  and  vegetables.  There  will  be  less  stock  kept. 
This  will  mean  not  only  different  tools  and  methods, 
but  different  barn  buildings.  A  building  for  shelter¬ 
ing  stock  and  holding  their  food  is  one  thing.  That 
required  by  a  fruit  farmer  is  quite  another.  The 
question  asked  on  page  695  is  a  timely  one,  and  we 
shall  give  several  plans  that  are  satisfactory  in  various 
locations.  The  first  is  discussed  this  week  by  Mr. 
Farnsworth. 

0 

“  Can  I  afford  to  sell  my  potatoes  at  present  prices?” 
Many  farmers  want  that  question  answered.  Some 
of  them  will  be  forced  to  sell  anyway,  but  others 
would  hold  their  crop  till  spring  if  there  was  a  fair 
chance  of  a  profit  in  doing  so.  The  thing  always 
comes  back  to  what  we  have  said  over  and  over  again. 
No  one  can  tell  when  he  is  selling  to  advantage 
until  he  knows  somewhere  near  what  the  crop  cost. 
A  fair  idea  of  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  or  meas¬ 
ure  of  a  product  is  necessary,  if  we  expect  to  do  a 
profitable  business. 

o 

If  you  are  eager  to  have  an  electric  railroad  run¬ 
ning  from  the  town  past  your  farm — don’t  forget  one 
important  thing.  It  may  make  it  easier  to  get  to 
town  or  to  get  your  produce  there,  and  it  may  bring 
more  people  to  see  what  a  beautiful  country  you 
have  ;  but  it  will  also  bring  a  Sunday  crowd  that  you 
won’t  want.  Lots  of  people  will  take  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  for  an  outing.  They  will  wander  over  your 
farm,  and  many  a  bushel  of  nuts,  apples  and  grapes 
will  go  back  with  them.  We  believe  in  electric  roads, 
but  we  would  much  rather  walk  two  blocks  to  get  on 
the  cars  than  to  have  them  pass  nearer  the  house. 

O 

On  a  hot  July  day  in  Georgia  a  white  man  came 
slowly  driving  down  the  road  in  front  of  Mr.  Hale’s 
place.  With  one  hand  he  held  an  umbrella  over  his 
head,  while  with  the  other  he  guided  the  mule. 
Hitched  to  the  rear  of  the  wagon  by  a  long  rope, 
shuffled  another  mule.  This  sad-faccd  animal  made 
up  its  mind  that  it  wanted  to  roll  and  without  further 
comment  or  warning  lay  down  in  the  dust.  The 
halter  held  for  a  moment  and  then  broke  and  the 
mule  enjoyed  his  dust  bath.  The  driver  pulled  in  his 
patient  steed,  calmly  surveyed  the  situation,  closed 
his  umbrella,  descended,  caught  the  dust  bather  and 
slowly  tied  the  broken  rope.  Then  mounting  his  seat 
he  drove  on  as  before.  There  was  not  a  word  of  com¬ 
plaint.  He  even  patted  the  mule.  The  average 
Northern  driver  would  have  used  language  hot  enough 


to  raise  the  temperature  several  degrees,  and  he 
would  have  booted  that  mule  well — after  he  had  him 
safely  tied.  The  Southern  man  found  no  fault,  but 
took  the  matter  like  a  philosopher.  Which  is  the 
more  sensible  man.  taking  the  thing  from  all  points  of 
view  ? 

O 

A  gardener  of  long  experience — both  out  doors  and 
under  glass — is  preparing  some  of  this  experience  for 
print.  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  publish  it  during  the  fall 
and  winter.  It  will  help  those  who  depend  on  the 
garden  for  any  part  of  their  income  of  profit  or 
pleasure. 

G 

On  September  3,  we  set  out  1,200  potted  plants  of 
Darker  Earle  strawberries.  It  was  late,  but  the  setting 
was  delayed  because  of  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  light  showers,  the 
drought  has  continued,  and  the  plants  have  not  grown 
as  they  would  have  done  with  a  full  supply  of  water. 
We  use  the  stalks  of  sweet  corn  for  winter  protection. 
About  two  weeks  after  setting  the  plants,  part  of  the 
patch  was  mulched  by  placing  the  stalks  thickly 
lengthwise  of  the  rows.  To-day  those  mulched  plants 
are  at  least  50  per  cent  larger  and  more  vigorous  than 
any  of  the  others.  If  is  quite  an  object  lesson  as  to 
the  value  of  a  mulch  in  a  drought. 

ra 

A  singular  point  of  law  was  recently  decided  in 
an  English  court.  A  farmer  hired  a  horse  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  The  horse  became  sick,  and  the  farmer,  anxious 
to  help  him,  gave  a  simple  remedy.  The  horse  died, 
and  the  owner  sued  the  farmer  for  damages.  The  law 
sustained  this  action  on  the  ground  that  when  the 
farmer  gave  the  medicine  he  assumed  a  new  responsi¬ 
bility.  Had  he  not  given  any  medicine,  but  notified 
the  owner  that  the  horse  was  sick,  or  even  called  in 
a  veterinarian,  he  would  not  have  been  responsible. 
Ry  dosing  the  horse,  he  took  a  risk,  and  must  pay 
for  it.  That  seems  to  be  the  English  law,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  law  of  this  country  would  not  differ  much. 

0 

Read  what  is  said  about  subsoiling  on  page  698. 
Here  are  the  records  of  two  well-informed  men.  This 
matter  cannot  be  decided  by  any  single  experiment, 
because  the  success  or  failure  of  subsoiling  will  be 
determined  chiefly  by  the  character  of  the  soil. 
Where  there  is  a  thick,  hard  subsoil,  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  thing  to  break  it  up,  for  then  the  air  and  water 
work  into  it,  giving  warmth  and  providing  a  storage 
place  for  moisture.  Where  the  subsoil  is  open  and 
gravelly,  subsoiling  would  be  the  worst  thing  one 
could  do,  because  it  would  decrease  the  storage 
capacity  for  water  by  increasing  the  drainage.  In  the 
cases  mentioned  this  week,  the  advantage  was  due  to 
a  more  permanent  water  supply  in  the  subsoil. 

0 

We  have  had  several  pictures  of  a  wood  pile.  In 
most  of  them  a  weary-looking  man  stood  leaning  on 
his  ax,  or  holding  his  back  to  suggest  that  it  was  his 
labor  that  had  severed  the  tough  fibers  that  Nature 
had  so  patiently  put  together.  There  are  very  few 
men  who  would  marry  a  buck-saw  from  choice.  They 
don’t  like  that  tool,  and  the  result  is  that  the  wood 
pile  is  too  often  a  neglected  spot  on  the  farm.  That 
is  all  the  more  reason  why  our  first-page  picture  is 
doubly  suggestive.  Here  is  a  wood  pile  made  bjT  the 
wind.  Not  the  “wind”  spent  in  talking  about  it, 
but  the  moving  air  that  passed  over  the  farm.  It 
turned  a  windmill  in  its  course,  and  proper  shafting 
carried  that  motion  to  the  saw.  That  settled  the  wood- 
pile  question.  It  ought  to  make  all  the  kitchen  folks 
ardent  advocates  of  windmill  suffrage. 

0 

Tiie  first  new  hickory  nuts  sold  for  high  prices. 
Old  nuts  were  not  wanted,  or  only  at  low  prices.  A 
commission  merchant  received  a  barrel  of  new  nuts. 
He  was  offered  a  fair  price  for  them,  but  refused  it 
expecting  to  get  more,  for  they  were  fine  nuts.  A 
later  searcher  for  new  hickory  nuts,  dug  down  into 
the  barrel.  About  six  inches  below  the  top,  the  new 
nuts  suddenly  ceased,  and  old,  dry  nuts  only  were 
found.  From  there  down  were  nothing  but  old  nuts. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  saw  this  barrel  of  nuts.  Had  the  first 
offer  for  them  been  accepted,  the  check  for  payment 
would  have  gone  into  the  next  mail.  After  the  cus¬ 
tomer  had  investigated  and  discovered  the  real  con¬ 
tents  of  the  barrel,  he  would  have  brought  them  back, 
and  the  commission  merchant  would  have  been 
obliged  to  refund  the  money,  because  the  goods  were 
not  as  represented.  Would  the  shipper  have  returned 
the  check  sent  him?  “I’ll  bet  that  fellow  never 
would  have  written  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  about  that  ship¬ 
ment,”  said  the  commission  merchant.  This  is  not  an 
isolated  case,  for  we  have  known  of  several  similar 
ones.  We  hope  that  no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
guilty  of  such  practices. 


Comparatively  few  people  realize  what  the  type¬ 
writer  has  done  to  promote  mailage  business  and  pro 
vide  a  new  employment  for  women.  In  the  latter  line 
it  has  revolutionized  some  branches  of  trade  and  driven 
men  almost  entirely  out.  We  know  a  gardener  and 
nurseryman  who  has  a  large  family  of  boys  and  girls. 
His  trade  is  increasing,  and  the  answering  of  letters 
by  pen  is  a  great  tax  on  his  time.  All  the  children 
are  taup-ht  to  be  useful.  Some  drive  the  wagon — 
others  help  in  the  field  or  shed.  One  daughter  is 
studying  stenography  and  typewriting,  and  will  soon 
be  able  to  take  charge  of  her  father’s  correspond¬ 
ence — leaving  him  free  for  more  important  duties. 
There  is  an  admirable  division  of  family  labor. 

O 

The  news  comes  from  Chicago  that  the  dairy  supply 
firm  which  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  often  denounced  as  the 
“  Creamery  Shark,”  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  with  its  works  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 
This  is  a  fit  ending  for  a  company  which  has  done 
much  to  defraud  farmers  and  bring  a  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  into  ill  repute.  Their  methods  were  dishonest — 
founded  on  bluff  and  deceit.  They,  or  their  agents, 
made  use  of  blackmail,  bribery  and  falsehoods  in 
order  to  locate  creameries  for  which  they  charged 
extravagant  prices.  The  R.  N.-Y.  fought  and  ex¬ 
posed  this  business,  while,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
other  agricultural  papers  printed  this  firm’s  adver¬ 
tising,  and  were  silent  regarding  its  methods.  It 
appears  that  they  gave  no  advertising  except  to  such 
papers  as  would  agree  to  refrain  from  printing  a 
word  about  these  methods  that  was  not  sanctioned 
by  the  firm  itself.  We  regret  that  this  “  Creamery 
Shark  ”  was  in  this  way  enabled  to  muzzle  95  per 
cent  of  the  agricultural  papers.  The  failure  of  such  a 
business  enterprise  deserves  no  sympathy. 

0 

BREVITIES. 

Uncle  Sam  has  run  in  debt  to  his  English  cousin, 

And  the  payments  make  him  sweat — money  by  the  dozen 
Millions  flows  across  the  sea— must  be  paid  in  gold,  sir. 

Miss  Columbia’s  mad,  and  she  trains  her  tongue  to  scold,  sir. 
When  old  Uncle’s  farm  was  new,  borrowing  was  easy; 

Needed  cash  to  put  things  through— so  he  went  to  wheezy 
Old  John  Bull  and  borrowed  cash;  thought  his  mighty  farm,  sir. 
Soon  wou.d  knock  the  notes  to  smash;  now  he  sees  the  harm,  sir 
All  his  cotton,  corn  and  wheat,  all  his  beef  and  bacon, 

Butter,  cheese,  the  whole  complete  !  All  his  stuff  is  taken 
Just  to  pay  the  interest— cannot  cut  a  slice,  sir, 

From  the  principal  at  best;  gold  has  cut  the  price,  sir, 

Of  the  produce  he  would  ship  off  to  pay  his  debts,  sir. 

Bull  has  caught  him  on  the  hip — that  is  why  he  sweats,  sir. 

Miss  Columbia  wants  to  know — thinks  it’s  very  funny 
Uncle  Sam  is  bothered  so  for  the  lack  of  money. 


Steer  clear  of  the  leggy  steer. 

No  prize  fights  in  Texas  !  Good  ! 

Of  course,  your  seed  corn  is  housed  ! 

A  profit  without  honor  !  Let  it  alone. 

Hay-  causes  more  horse  colic  than  oats. 

“  Politics”  are  worked  by  elect  trick  ity. 

A  student  at  a  dairy  school  must  take  a  hot  bath  twice  a  week. 

What  part  of  the  horse’s  hoof  strikes  the  ground  first?  The 
heel ! 

You  can’t  rise  by  trying  to  lift  yourself,  but  you  can  by  lifting 
others. 

Dont !  don’t!  touch  the  “  California  cold  process  ”  of  preserv¬ 
ing  fruit  ! 

Don’t  sell  the  poor  cow  to  the  neighbors.  Get  her  out  of  the 
neighborhood. 

Last  picking  of  sweet  corn  was  on  October  7  from  a  patch  of 
Crosby  planted  July  11. 

We  need  lots  more  light  on  that  matter  of  using  gasoline  for 
heating  water — page  697. 

His  bank  account  will  not  be  worth  a  sliver  whose  cows  digest 
their  ration  with  a  shiver. 

When  the  cow  kicks  at  you.  a  grain  of  patience  is  worth  more 
than  a  pound  with  the  milking  stool. 

Sweet  corn  transplanted  when  two  feet  high  on  July  4,  matured 
its  ears  10  days  later  than  the  plants  left  in  the  row. 

“A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine” — there’s  money  in  saved  stitches. 
Then  take  a  stitch  in  the  woman’s  kitchen,  and  thus  lay  up  your 
riches. 

A  great  conversion  when  a  dairyman  is  converted  to  the  belie 
that  the  proper  end  of  the  robber  cow-  is  to  have  her  convertea 
into  beef. 

A  hothouse  plant  is  a  baby.  Babies  take  their  food  in  solution 
What’s  the  best  soluble  food  for  the  plants?  Surely  not  the  leach 
ings  of  manure  1 

“  Who  runs  your  conscience  ?” 

“  I  run  it  myself  !” 

“  Its  advice  isn’t  worth  five  cents  ?” 

It’s  funny  to  see  some  of  the  papers  trying  to  prove  that  they 
invented  the  term,  “Creamery  Shark.”  They  kept  their  invention 
a  profound  secret  until  the  shark’s  funds  ran  out. 

Crimson  clover  cowed  in  turnips  July  11  is  a  thick  mat  about  a 
foot  high.  That  sowed  after  early  potatoes,  August  22,  is  more 
than  heavy  enough  to  pay  for  seed  and  labor  if  every  spire  of  it 
die. 

There’s  great  complaint  that  the  Crimson  clover  seed  has 
failed  to  sprout.  Too  dry.  We  sowed  some  in  sweet  corn  when 
the  stalks  were  not  waist  high.  The  corn  has  just  been  cut  off, 
and  the  clover  is  now  fine. 

An  Ohio  reader  writes  thus:  “I  have  sown  four  acres  to  winter 
oats.  No,  don’t  think  I  shall  blame  you  if  they  fail.  I  thought 
that  the  fall  growth  would  pay  for  the  seed  if  they  perished.  Oats 
would  be  put  in  the  ground  in  the  spring,  anyway.”  That’s  fair. 
It’s  the  way  to  experiment. 
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COVER  FOR  A  WISCONSIN  POTATO  CELLAR. 

What  is  the  best,  cheapest  and  most  effectual  roof  or  covering 
against  frost,  for  a  potato  cellar,  20x40  feet,  most  of  which  is 
beneath  the  surface  ?  Can  I  cover  by  having  one  side  one  foot 
lower  and  making  a  flat  roof?  The  thermometer  goes  down  as 
low  as  30  degrees  below  zero  here.  Can  I  keep  the  frost  from 
penetrating  the  sides  with  a  single  wall  of  stone,  20  inches  thick, 
by  covering  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  horse  manure  ? 

Wisconsin.  A.  J.  F. 

A  Cheap  or  a  Permanent  Cellar. 

We  would  advise  A.  J.  F.,  if  he  wish  to  make  a 
cheap  potato  cellar  20x40  feet  to  have  it  as  much  as 
possible  below  the  surface,  and  then  set  up  planks 
two  inches  in  thickness  for  sides,  and  make  a  roof  of 
poles  slightly  slanting,  on  top  of  which  put  one  to 
two  feet  of  straw  and  several  feet  of  earth.  We 
believe  this  will  effectually  keep  the  potatoes  from 
freezing  where  the  thermometer  does  go  down  as  low 
as  30  degrees  below  zero.  If  he  wish  a  more  expens¬ 
ive  cellar,  let  him  build  a  wall  of  stone  20  inches  in 
thickness  ;  that  is  the  thickness  of  our  cellar,  and  it 
was  22  degrees  below  zero  last  winter,  and  we  did  not 
lose  a  single  potato  by  freezing. 

To  roof  this  building  we  hardly  know  how  to  advise 
for  his  latitude,  but  would  suggest  that  the  roof  be 
flat,  or  a  shed  roof  with  a  pitch  of  one-half  to  two 
feet  to  20  feet  and  the  rafters  be  2xl0’s,  the  roof  to  be 
covered  with  tight  boards,  on  top  of  which  use  the 
best  quality  of  felt  roofing.  Inside  of  the  rafters 
paper  with  heavy  building  paper,  and  cover  with 
seven-eighths  matched  stuff.  This  will  give  an  air 
space  of  10  inches.  kdward  f.  dibble  seed  co. 

A  Straw  Cover  and  Good  Drainage. 

Straw  is  probably  the  best  material  to  use  in  such  a 
case,  and  I  should  advise  putting  it  on  in  a  very  thick 
layer  before  putting  on  the  horse  manure.  It  is  quite 
as  necessary  to  protect  the  potatoes  from  the  warmth 
of  the  fermenting  manure  as  to  protect  them  from 
the  external  cold  :  otherwise  they  will  be  injured, 
either  by  sprouting  or  decay.  Great  pains  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  admission  of  any  water  to  the 
pit,  either  from  rain  or  melting  snow.  It  is  also  im¬ 
portant  to  make  the  pit  over  a  porous  subsoil,  so  that 
any  water  penetrating  the  covering  in  thaws  or  rains, 
will  be  immediately  absorbed.  If  there  is  danger  of 
this  sort,  there  should  be  a  protected  drain  connected 
with  the  pit,  and  so  arranged  as  to  allow  all  seepage 
of  surface  water  to  escape,  without  the  admission  of 
the  cold  external  air.  In  deep  sand  or  gravel,  such  a 
precaution  is  not  so  necessary  as  in  a  less  porous  soil; 
but  it  is  a  point  to  be  well  guarded.  If  water  should 
enter  and  stand  in  the  pit,  even  a  few  days,  the  pota¬ 
toes  would  almost  surely  be  spo'led.  I  have  myself 
seen  this  happen  in  an  otherwise  well-constructed  pit. 
The  points  are  to  keep  the  pit  dry  and  as  cool  as  pos¬ 
sible  without  admitting  frost.  T.  H.  H. 

A  Cellar  in  a  Cold  Country. 

I  have  built  this  year  a  potato  cellar  18  x  120  feet  on 
my  farm  in  the  Red  River  Valley  where  the  mercury 
goes  down  to  40  degrees  below  zero.  An  excavation 
43^  feet  deep  was  first  made,  with  a  shallow  trench 
the  whole  length  leading  to  a  well  three  feet  deep  ; 
2  x  4s  were  laid  across  the  cellar,  two  feet  from  center 
to  center  and  floored  over  with  first  common  boards. 
The  sides  and  ends  were  built  of  two-inch  plank  four 
feet  from  the  bottom,  and  above  that  two  thicknesses 
of  second  common  boards  witli  tar  paper  between. 
The  gable  roof  was  double-boarded,  with  tar  paper 
well  lapped  between,  the  outside  boards  running  up  and 
down  the  roof,  battened  and  painted.  Scuttles  22x36 
inches  were  put  in  one  side  of  the  roof  to  spout  in 
potatoes,  and  ventilators  10  x  10  at  intervals  in  the 
peak  ;  also  one  over  the  well  through  which  to  pump 
out  water.  The  earth  is  graded  up  to  the  eaves  and  the 
whole  roof  will  be  covered  with  horse  manure  after 
cold  weather  sets  in.  In  another  cellar  built  precisely 
as  this  is,  we  were  obliged  last  winter  during  ex¬ 
tremely  cold  weather,  to  have  a  few  kerosene  lamps 
burning,  though  at  most  times  it  was  found  necessary 
to  keep  the  ventilators  open.  During  the  coming 
winter  we  shall  have  a  few  small  oil  stoves  for  use 
when  occasion  requires.  e.  w.  allen. 

Wilkin  County,  Minn. 

How  to  Make  a  Permanent  Cellar. 

It  is  hard  to  give  a  specific  answer  to  A.  J.  F.,  with¬ 
out  knowing  what  is  required.  If  the  structure  is  to 
be  temporary,  then  the  best  and  cheapest  covering 
will  be  alternate  layers  of  earth  and  straw.  He 
might  pile  on  three  feet  of  earth,  and  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  goes  30  degrees  below  zero  it  would  freeze 
through  ;  but  by  putting  on  three  coats  of  straw  and 
three  of  earth,  each  only  six  inches  thick,  no  frost 
would  ever  get  through,  if  it  were  10  degrees  colder 
than  that.  Nothing  is  so  good  a  protection  as  dead  air. 

If  he  wishes  to  make  a  permanent  cellar  and  have  a 
durable  roof,  make  it  flat  with  one  foot  fall  in  20.  By 
having  a  beam  across  the  middle,  2x6  roofing  joists 
would  be  strong  enough.  On  the  under  side  put  on 
building  paper,  and  ceil  upon  this  with  good  lum¬ 


ber.  On  top  of  the  joists  spread  another  layer  of 
building  paper  having  the  laps  come  on  the  joists. 
Over  this,  on  the  joists,  put  two  inch  strips,  and  over 
these  another  layer  of  paper  with  the  laps  again  on 
the  strips.  With  the  roof  boarding  laid  upon  this,  no 
frost  would  come  through  ordinarily  ;  but  30  degrees 
is  pretty  cold,  and  there  is  “  no  danger  in  being  safe.” 
So  I  would  advise  another  set  of  furring  two  inches 
thick  and  another  coat  of  paper  before  putting  on  the 
roof  boards.  There  would  now  be  two  coverings  of 
boards,  four  coats  of  paper  and  three  dead  air  spaces, 
and  if  the  material  is  good,  and  work  well  done,  no 
cold  will  ever  get  inside. 

I  would  not  let  the  potatoes  come  in  contact  with 
the  stone  wall,  if  four  feet  thick,  as  frost  is  sure  to  go 
through.  Better  put  up  thin  strips  and  ceil  inside, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  put  paper  under  the  ceiling. 
Wherever  the  wall  comes  above  the  ground,  it  should 
be  more  than  20  inches  thick,  and  would  be  better  if 
built  hollow.  The  outside  should  be  banked  up  with 
earth  quite  to  the  eaves.  Of  course,  it  can  be  covered 
and  banked  with  horse  manure,  which  will  be  very 
effectual  in  keeping  out*  cold,  but  I  don’t  like  the 
appearance,  and  would  much  prefer  putting  up  the 
earth. 

If  there  is  a  window  in  the  cellar,  it  should  by  all 
means  be  double,  and  should  have  a  good,  substantial 
shutter  besides,  to  keep  out  cold  and  light  as  well. 

If  the  roof  is  flat,  it  can  be  covered  with  good  roof¬ 
ing  felt  with  pitch  and  gravel.  In  this  case,  I  would 
put  on  three  coats  of  paper,  three  of  pitch,  with  gravel 
on  top,  putting  the  paper  on  lapped  like  shingles, 
with  the  edges  well  nailed.  While  this  will  be  quite 
an  expensive  roof,  if  well  put  on,  it  will  last  a  good 
many  years.  Where  shingles  are  cheap,  the  roof  may 
be  given  a  quarter  or  third- pitch  above  the  paper  as 
described  and  covered  with  shingles. 

The  chief  requisites  in  keeping  potatoes  well,  are 
moist  air,  darkness  and  even  temperature — as  near  35 
degrees  as  possible.  It  won’t  do  much  harm  if  it  vary 
from  32  to  40  degrees.  J.  s.  woodward. 


TALE  OF  A  TRIO  OF  TRICKSTERS. 

Three  reports  come  to  us  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  of  the  operations  of  swindlers  whose  aim  is 
to  get  something  for  nothing.  One  appeared  in  a 
good-sized  country  town,  bought  some  powdered  alum 
at  a  drug  store,  put  it  up  in  neat  packages,  and  by 
means  of  his  glib  tongue  and  persuasive  manners, 
sold  a  large  number  of  them  as  headache  powders. 
But  not  all  people  had  need  of  headache  powders,  and 
that  these  might  receive  the  benefit  of  his  great  wis¬ 
dom — and  powdered  alum — he  changed  the  labels,  and 
dealt  them  out  as  cures  for  any  other  ills  with  which 
the  people  might  happen  to  be  afflicted.  After  all 
were  cured  (?),  he  began  selling  a  powder  guaranteed 
to  prevent  the  explosion  of  kerosene  lamps,  and  thus 
disposed  of  a  goodly  quantity  more  of  his  powdered 
alum.  But  as  his  arduous  labors  necessitated  a  change 
of  climate  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  health,  he  silently 
took  his  departure  without  leaving  behind  his  future 
address,  and  is  probably  still  doing  his  level  best  to 
decrease  the  stock  of  powdered  alum  in  the  country. 

Philanthropist  No.  2,  re  nembering  the  adage  that 
cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  engaged  in  the  praise¬ 
worthy  effort  to  sell  soap.  Making  his  headquarters 
at  the  county  seat,  he  engaged  a  team  to  take  himself 
and  his  oleaginous  wares  into  the  country  roundabout. 
For  §5  he  offered  a  box  containing  100  cakes  of  soap, 
and  each  customer  was  to  receive  a  prize  from  a  long 
list  of  marble  clocks,  lace  curtains,  etc.  But,  for 
advertising  purposes,  it  was  desired  to  exhibit  these 
articles  at  the  county  fair  soon  to  be  held,  after  which 
they  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  fortunate  customers. 
The  soap  was  delivered  on  the  spot,  and,  of  course, 
the  bagatelle  of  a  price  collected.  The  fair  came  and 
went,  but  the  soap  dealer  and  his  magnificent  collec¬ 
tion  of  prizes  differed  in  that,  while  they  went,  they 
didn’t  come  ;  at  least,  no  one  has  seen  any  of  them. 
But  the  buyers  have  several  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
soap  among  them  !  Yes,  and  the  soap  is  probably 
worth  less  than  the  boxes  in  which  it  is  packed. 

No.  3  had  an  itching  to  educate  the  people — and  he 
did,  some  of  them.  Coming  to  a  good-sized  village, 
he  proclaimed  abroad  his  desire  to  found  there  a  great 
business  college,  which  should  be  a  means  of  great 
education  to  the  attendants  thereof,  and  bring  much 
fame  to  that  village.  Would-be  students  were  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  membership  with  all  accruing  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges,  for  a  certain  specified  number  of  dollars  paid  in 
hand.  A  goodly  number  availed  themselves  of  this 
“  opportunity  of  a  lifetime.”  Unfortunately,  the 
plans  of  this  college  founder  were  unceremoniously 
interfered  with  by  the  appearance  of  an  unfeeling 
minion  of  the  law,  from  another  town  where  this  great 
educator  had  founded  a  similar  college — and  collected 
the  small  membership  fees — and  had  forgotten  to 
leave  an  explanation  of  his  absence.  He  had,  also, 
incidentally  forgotten  to  pay  his  board  bill.  For¬ 


tunately — for  him — he  didn’t  personally  meet  this 
minion  of  the  law,  hence  was  able  to  leave  for  some 
other  town  where  he  might  found  another  college — 
and  collect  more  fees — and  where  the  people  may  not 
attach  so  much  importance  to  the  matter  of  a  man 
leaving  town  between  two  days.  Thus  may  virtue  be 
its  own  reward.  F.  H.  v. 


WINTER  PROTECTION  FOR  TENDER  PLANTS. 

We  have  several  plants  of  novelties  of  questionable  hardiness, 
that  we  would  like  to  carry  through  the  winter  safely.  Is  there  a. 
better  way  than  to  place  a  barrel  over  each  with  a  small  quantity 
of  straw,  hay  or  leaves  ? 

I  do  not  think  the  barrel  method  so  safe  as  laying 
down  and  covering  with  earth.  To  avoid  fracture  in 
bending  down,  it  is  well  to  make  a  slight  mound  over 
which  the  plant  may  be  gently  and  carefully  bent, 
and  there  secured  by  holding,  or  by  crossed  stakes, 
until  the  covering  is  made  firm.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
leave  these  stakes  in  place  all  winter,  as  the  elasticity 
of  the  bent  plants  may  cause  them  to  throw  off  the 
earth  when  softened  by  rain.  Where  snow  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  stay  all  winter,  it  is  easy  to  get  a  good 
protection  for  tender  plants  by  placing  obstructions  so 
that  the  snow  will  drift  over  the  bent-down  plant  or 
shrub.  This  way  is  best  where  available,  as  the  snow 
cannot  injure  the  tenderest  plant,  while  soil  may  not 
be  quite  safe.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

Vermont. 

The  best  method  of  protection  depends  on  what 
kind  of  plants  are  to  protected.  For  deciduous  plants 
a  barrel,  well  ventilated  and  filled  with  dry  leaves  or 
hay,  and  so  covered  as  to  keep  out  all  water,  I  have 
always  found  good.  Figs  may  thus  be  kept  outdoors. 
For  evergreens  like  Rhododendrons,  kalmias  and 
tender  conifers,  a  thorough  shading  with  evergreen 
boughs,  is  as  good  as  anything. 

It  seems  to  be  the  change  from  cold  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  towards  spring  that  seems  most  pro¬ 
lific  of  mischief.  n.  haddock. 

To  protect  small  trees  or  shrubs  that  are  not  quite 
hardy,  an  open  barrel  is  an  excellent  thing  to  use, 
but  secure  it  so  that  the  big  wind  storm  that  is  sure 
to  come  in  the  winter  will  not  displace  it. 

For  evergreens,  a  mulch  over  the  ground,  and 
straw  in  the  barrel ;  leaves  would  pack  down,  hold 
the  rain,  and  be  apt  to  smother  the  plant.  We  place 
evergreen  boughs  around  a  tender  plant  by  using 
boughs  of  pine,  spruce  or  fir  a  little  longer  than  the: 
plant  is  tall,  sticking  the  ends  of  the  boughs  in  the: 
ground  around  the  plant,  and  tying  the  tops  together 
above  the  plant.  A  second  tie  lower  down  will  prevent, 
the  structure  blowing  over.  This  protects  from  drying 
winds  and  a  hot  sun,  while  it  admits  plenty  of  rain 
and  light.  e.  hicks. 

Long  Island. 


Many  Connecticut  farm  gardeners  combine  milk 
production  with  their  vegetables.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  refuse  that  can  be  fed  to  stock  and  the  manure 
is  very  useful.  This  year  the  milk  has  saved  many 
such  men.  Vegetables  have  been  so  low  in  price  that 
they  have  hardly  paid  for  cost,  while  milk  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  cash  to  pay  expenses. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Johnston  Harvester  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  have  a  very  pretty- 
illustrated  fall  catalogue  of  their  cultivators  and  disc  harrows 
ready.  If  you  want  one,  send  them  your  address. 

Most  kinds  of  food  are  improved  by  cooking  or  steaming  for 
stock  of  all  kinds,  and  hot  water  is  always  a  necessity  around 
the  farm  buildings.  J.  K.  Purinton  <fe  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  make 
a  boiler  just  suited  to  this  work.  They  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
all  about  it. 

O.  E.  Thompson  <fc  Son,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  send  out  a  very  pretty 
hanger  showing  their  Banner  root  cutter  and  wheelbarrow  seed 
sower.  We  suppose  that  it  would  be  sent  to  any  one  applying  for 
it.  Their  full  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  same  goods,  will,  we 
know,  be  sent  on  application. 

There  is  no  better  way  by  which  water  can  be  elevated  for  irri¬ 
gation  or  use  at  house  and  barn,  than  by  the  hydraulic  ram,  if 
the  ram  be  a  good  one.  The  Rife  ram  is  a  good  one.  To  learn 
all  about  raising  water  for  any  purpose  in  any  quantity  and 
any  distance,  write  the  Rife  Engine  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

If  you  have  grain  to  grind  this  winter,  and  don’t  know  whether 
you  will  grind  it  at  home  or  cart  it  to  a  mill  and  pay  for  having 
it  done,  send  to  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.,  270  Day  Street,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  and  ask  them  to  send  their  “  Book  on  Mills,”  and 
sample  of  meal.  They  will  send  them  free  because  they  have 
mills  to  sell. 

One  of  the  most  delicate  questions  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  to  treat  is 
the  commission  man.  We  find  some  who  earn  our  confidence,  but 
many  whom  we  look  upon  with  suspicion.  Many  of  them  are  in 
the  produce  business  simply  for  plunder,  and  when  driven  out  of 
one  place  bob  up  in  another  under  a  new  name.  They  get  goods 
from  country  people  by  sending  out  prices  higher  than  the  mar¬ 
ket  price.  It  doesn’t  matter  to  them  about  the  price.  They  never 
pay  anything.  We  have  cards  in  our  advertising  columns  from 
some  good  houses  in  New  York  and  one  good  one  in  Pittsburg. 
Pa.,  and  one.  Summers,  Morrison  &  Co.,  174  South  Water  Street, 
Chicago,  Ill.  These  will  be  a  convenience  to  shippers;  but  it  will 
be  best  to  write  them  about  the  conditions  of  the  market  before 
shipping,  and  it  will  not  be  safe  to  ship  inferior  goods  at  any 
time.  Sort  well,  pack  neatly,  and  always  notify  the  merchant 
whep  shipped.  • 


A  Colorado  woman  office-holder,  find¬ 
ing-  some  of  the  duties  of  her  office  diffi¬ 
cult  and  unpleasant,  for  a  woman  to  do, 
has  appointed  her  husband  her  assistant, 
and  given  him  the  power  of  attorney  to 
draw  her  salary.  She  has  arranged  her 
affairs  so  that  she  can  attend  to  her 
home  duties.  This  is  a  pretty  good 
record  of  woman’s  office- holding.  Any¬ 
thing  that  brings  about  a  more  intimate 
business  partnership  between  husband 
and  wife,  is  to  be  desired.  There  is 
another  good  point  which  we  must 
emphasize.  Woman’s  incompetency  is 
urged  as  a  reason  why  she  should  not 
hold  office.  This  woman’s  action  is  a 
good  example  for  the  many  incompetent 
office-holders  among  men  who  are  not 
concerned  about  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  but  always  feel  able  to  draw  their 
salaries. 

* 

Woman’s  power  to  adapt  herself  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  will  prove  an  inestimable 
help  to  her  when  she  calls  it  to  her  aid 
in  the  business  world,  and  makes  the 
same  demands  on  it  that  home  life  makes. 
The  trouble  is  that  not  until  after  mar¬ 
riage,  does  she  learn  how  much  unpleas¬ 
antness  she  can  endure,  when  the 
situation  demands  it.  The  un¬ 
married  woman  is  too  likely  to 
regard  every  man  of  her  fellow- 
workmen  from  a  sentimental 
standpoint  that  demands  from 
him  a  more  chivalric  treatment 
than,  perhaps,  he  gives  to  his 
wife.  She  feels  unduly  hurt  at 
any  little  brusqueness  or  criti¬ 
cism  from  her  employer  or  co¬ 
worker,  when,  if  she  were  better 
acquainted  with  life,  she  would 
know  that  her  hero  ideal,  when 
he  shall  have  become  her  every¬ 
day  husband,  must,  of  necessity, 
give  her  more  serious  trials  than 
any  she  has  experienced. 


“How  can  I  improve  my  society 
manners  ?  ”  is  a  question  often 
asked  by  young  people  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  feel  the  responsibility 
of  being  grown  up.  The  person 
who  dons  his  good  manners  at  the 
same  time  that  he  puts  on  his  best 
clothes,  will  never  appear  grace¬ 
fully  polite,  no  matter  how  many 
rules  of  etiquette  he  may  have 
committed  to  memory.  Ease  of 
manner  is  a  most  desirable  qual¬ 
ity  in  society.  Therefore,  to  begin  prac¬ 
ticing  at  home,  all  the  politeness  known, 
is  the  first  step  toward  improving  outside 
behavior.  For  good  manners  are  among 
the  few  things  that  improve  by  being 
well  worn  ;  indeed,  they  are  almost 
worthless,  so  ill-fitting  are  they,  when 
new.  It  is  worth  while  to  read  one  of 
the  better  books  on  etiquette  i'f  it  be 
done  with  the  intention  of  putting  into 
every-day  use  all  that  can  be  practiced. 
But  if  one  intend  only  to  veneer  his  be¬ 
havior  for  Sunday  and  company,  it  is 
time  wasted.  A  boor  at  home,  is  a  boor 
abroad,  even  though  he  be  a  different 
kind  of  boor. 


ren  to  understand  that,  though  by  years, 
of  experience  I  know  more  than  they  do, 
yet  the  time  will  or  may  come  when 
they,  in  their  turn,  will  be  obeyed  or 
disobeyed  by  their  children  ;  that  being 
older  than  they  are,  I  know  better  what 
is  right,  and  best  for  them  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  they  must  not  look  to  me  as  a  per¬ 
fect  example,  as  we  have  but  one  per¬ 
fect  example.  I  explain  to  them  that 
their  father  and  I  have  our  faults,  and 
we  do  not  expect  them  to  be  perfect. 
But  we  do  want  them  to  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible,  and  as  they  grow 
older,  if  they  see  what  they  look  upon  as 
faults  in  us,  they  must  avoid  them. 

Parents  are  often  too  eager  to  assert 
their  authority.  They  use  the  word 
obey  in  such  a  manner  that  the  child 
minds  as  would  a  slave,  from  fear,  not 
love.  I  do  not  believe  in  petting  child¬ 
ren,  but  I  do  believe  in  loving  them,  and 
loving  them  wisely.  The  mother  who 
whips  a  child  then  kisses  it,  with 
“  Mamma’s  sorry  she  whipped  her  dar¬ 
ling,”  is  doing  a  foolish  thing.  It  would 
be  better  not  to  whip  the  child  at  all, 
but  by  gently  reasoning  with  him,  show 
where  he  is  in  the  wrong.  Whippings 


she  was  under  some  strong  religious 
excitement.  Then  the  third  rushed  in 
to  hold  her  excited  sister  so  she  would 
do  herself  no  damage.  They  danced  and 
pattered  about  in  their  bare  feet  like 
perfect  little  animals.  Splinters  in  their 
feet  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Their  soles  car¬ 
ried  a  thick  leather  of  their  own.  They 
told  me  on  the  peach  ranch  how  some 
one  threw  a  lot  of  broken  glass  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  store.  Some  one 
was  afraid  the  bare-footed  colored  folks 
would  cut  their  feet  on  the  glass.  “  Oh, 
no  !  ”  they  said.  “  It  takes  something 
sharper  than  glass  to  cut  our  feet.”  This 
may  be  true,  and  it  may  not.  I  made 
uf>  my  mind  to  believe  only  what  I  really 
saw — and  I  didn’t  see  this.  h.  w.  c. 

SHALL  WE  DRUDGE 

WHEN  WE  MAY  DO  BETTER? 

(Continued.) 

THE  duties  of  the  wife  and  mother 
have  been  so  thoroughly  impressed 
upon  womankind  from  youth  up,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  poor 
creatures  have  given  little  thought  to 
the  necessities  of  their  individual  lives. 


ONE  OF  THE  “SIDE  SHOWS”  IN  THE  GEORGIA  PEACH  ORCHARD.  Fig.  221. 


are  of  but  little  account  where  example 
is  lacking.  If  the  parents  quarrel,  so 
will  the  children.  We  love  our  children 
best  when  we  teach  them  what  is  for 
their  good,  even  at  our  personal  discom¬ 
fort.  MABEL  H.  M0NSEY. 


SIDE  SHOWS "  OF  ‘ 
PEACH." 


A  GEORGIA 


THE  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN. 

THAT  the  mother  has  to  do  the 
greater  part  of  the  training  of 
children,  is  assured  by  the  articles  on 
the  subject  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Septem¬ 
ber  21.  Yet  there  are  too  many  mothers 
of  the  “I’ll  tell  your  father”  kind  in  the 
world  to-day.  That  woman  who  does 
not  know  how  to  train  children,  has  no 
right  to  be  a  mother  ;  and  beyond  all 
things  else,  should  she  be  able  to  control 
her  temper,  for  the  wisest  of  training 
will  come  to  naught  with  a  temper  un¬ 
controlled.  Firmness,  combined  with 
gentleness,  is  what  most,  or  rather, 
many,  mothers  lack.  I  train  my  child¬ 


T  II  ERE  are  several  sides  to  the  life 
on  that  great  Georgia  peach  or¬ 
chard.  The  days  are  crowded  full  of 
work,  but  when  night  comes,  there  is 
time  for  an  hour  of  fun  before  “  turning 
in”  for  the  rest  that  is  to  provide  ammu¬ 
nition  for  another  day’s  work.  There  is 
plenty  of  music,  and  whenever  a  stranger 
comes,  a  special  entertainment  is  gotten 
up  for  his  benefit.  The  favorite  “  side 
show  ”  is  the  dance  of  little  colored  girls 
pictured  at  Fig.  221.  The  artist  caught 
them  right  in  the  act,  and  it  is  as  true 
to  life  as  can  be.  The  largest  girl,  who,  by 
the  way,  cares  for  the  baby  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  sings  and  claps  her  hands  while 
the  others  dance  gravely  about  in  a  way 
that  is  irresistibly  amusing.  Following 
the  dance  came  a  sort  of  dramatic  enter¬ 
tainment  entitled  “  Taking  Religion.” 
One  of  the  girls  began  to  preach  in  a 
loud,  shrill  tone.  After  a  minute  of 
this,  another  started  up,  and  with  a  series 
of  groans  and  jerks,  gave  evidence  that 


We  all  know  the  list  of  “musts”  by 
heart.  We  have  been  duly  instructed 
that  we  must  always  meet  the  “  gude 
mon  ”  with  a  smile  ;  the  children  must, 
at  all  times  and  everywhere,  be  orderly, 
neat  and  quiet ;  there  must  be  no  fail¬ 
ures  in  the  cooking.  The  linen,  ah  !  how 
it  must  glisten  !  the  china,  the  glass, 
and  the  paint  must  be  speckless  and 
spotless,  and  so  on.  And  while  the  de¬ 
voted  wife  is  striving  to  fulfill  the  many 
requirements,  she  actually  is  not  taking 
thought  enough  of  herself  to  breathe 
properly.  She  has  not  stopped  long 
enough  to  consider  that  the  first  duty  of 
a  woman  to  herself  and  her  family,  is  to 
keep  herself  in  good  health. 

We  all  admit  that  a  certain  degree  of 
order  and  system  are  necessary  to  the 
wellbeing  of  a  household.  But  when  it 
is  secured  at  the  expense  of  a  woman’s 
health,  there  is  a  sinner  somewhere,  and 
very  likely  it  is  the  woman  herself.  It 
takes  self-control — and  a  good  deal  of 
it,  sometimes — to  allow  a  household  to 
rest  in  peace  without  bringing  every¬ 
thing  to  the  last  degree  of  orderliness. 

We  have  been  told  again  and  again 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  inmates 
of  our  insane  asylums  are  farmers’ 
wives — women  who  break  down  men¬ 
tally  because  of  the  lack  of  change  in 
their  daily  lives.  What  is  home  without 
a  mother  ?  Many  an  overworked  woman 


needs  to  ask  herself  that  question.  It 
is  a  sad  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  the 
husband  and  children  become  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  seeing  “  mother  ”  always  ready 
and  helpful,  that  little  do  they  think  at 
what  cost.  This  is  one  reason  why 
women  must  take  the  first  step  them¬ 
selves. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  it  will  be  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  The  fear  of  what  this 
one,  or  that  one,  may  say,  if  certain 
household  lines  are  allowed  to  slacken, 
has  caused  many  a  woman  to  overtax 
her  strength.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
matters,  we  must  have  our  own  standard 
of  right,  and  strive  our  very  best  to  live 
up  to  it.  It  is  not  right — we  feel  it  and 
know  it — it  is  not  right  to  have  this  life 
that  should  be  so  full  of  beauty,  and 
love,  and  sympathy,  and  progress,  too 
closely  bound  about  and  hedged  in,  by 
our  daily  work  ;  and  we  women  can  help 
ourselves  if  we  will. 

And  how  ?  To  begin  at  my  own  door  ; 
I  seriously  suspect  that  a  contract  made 
with  every  man,  woman  and  child  on 
the  farm  to  live  by  that  good  old  rule, 
“  A  place  for  everything  and  everything 
in  its  place,”  would  save  hours  and  hours 
of  time  and  work,  and  stacks  of 
patience  and  temper.  Next,  I 
would  see  that  there  was  a  fair 
division  of  labor  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  household.  The 
little  things  that  a  family  of 
children  who  are  attending 
school,  can  do  easily  and  well, 
make  a  great  difference  in  the 
mother’s  work  if  they  fall  upon 
her,  because  the  children  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  leave  them  undone. 
Besides,  in  insisting  thus  early 
upon  the  faithful  and  conscien¬ 
tious  performance  of  daily  work, 
we  are  helping  the  children  to 
form  habits  that  will  be  the 
foundation  of  all  their  future 
successes. 

Then,  in  the  matter  of  cooking, 
I  suppose  that  I  have  made  thou¬ 
sands  of  desserts  that  my  family 
would  have  been  just  as  well  off 
without — perhaps  better.  Since 
I  have  lived  in  Colorado,  I  have 
often  thought  that,  were  I  to  live 
in  good  old  Massachusetts  again, 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  would  ever 
be  so  foolish  as  to  spend  my 
time  making  pies  and  puddings 
when  huckleberries  and  cherries, 
apples  and  all  the  other  fruits, 
are  so  delicious  fresh  and  uncooked. 

If  we  housekeepers  only  believed  in, 
and  practiced  plain  living,  it  certainly 
would  be  a  help  to  high  thinking.  Ah, 
me  !  the  books  that  might  have  been 
read  in  the  time  spent  over  the  dainty 
triumphs  of  the  culinary  art — to  say 
nothing  of  the  cream  that  wouldn't  whip, 
the  whites  that  wouldn’t  froth,  and  the 
frosting  that  refused  to  set.  s.  e.  h. 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SALOONS. 

BELIEVING  that  a  most  excellent 
method  of  fighting  the  saloons 
could  be  found  in  substituting  something 
better  to  take  their  place,  says  the  Homi¬ 
letic  Review,  Bishop  Fallows,  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  opened  in  Chicago,  what  he  calls 
a  “  Home  Salbn  ”  in  the  enemy’s  strong¬ 
hold.  In  a  basement,  in  the  midst  of  a 
row  of  exceedingly  dingy  beer  saloons, 
and  surrounded  by  nearly  a  thousand 
more  of  similar  character,  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  this  first  experiment.  It  aims 
to  reproduce  all  the  regulation  features 
of  the  grog  shop  with  the  single  import¬ 
ant  exception  of  the  intoxicating  liquor. 
There  is  a  long,  highly  polished  bar  of 
the  regular  pattern,  backed  by  mirrors 
and  an  array  of  cut  glass.  At  one  end  is 
a  refrigerator  with  rows  of  bottles  vis¬ 
ible  within.  Back  of  the  bar,  hang  the 
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portraits  of  the  venerable  Neal  Dow  and 
Miss  Frances  E.  Willard. 

In  connection  with  the  bar  is  the 
cafetira,  which  is  a  lunch  counter,  where¬ 
from  the  customer  helps  himself.  The 
bill  of  fare  consists  of  roast  beef,  roast 
pork,  pork  and  beans,  baked  whitefish, 
codfish  cakes,  frankfurter  sausages  and 
beef  sandwiches.  A  plate  of  any  one 
costs  10  cents.  For  15  cents,  one  may 
have  chicken  or  lobster  salad.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  helps  himself  to  these,  and  the 
necessary  knife,  fork,  spoon,  condiments, 
bread  and  butter.  With  this  lunch,  the 
customer  obtains  free  any  one  of  a  long 
list  of  temperance  drinks,  the  chief  of 
which  is  “  bishop’s  beer.”  This  pet  in¬ 
vention  of  Bishop  Fallows  has  all  the 
appearance  and  nearly  the  taste  of  lager, 
but  it  does  not  contain  a  drop  of  alcohol. 
One  of  the  most  responsible  firms  of  Chi¬ 
cago  manufactures  it  under  contract, 
guaranteeing  its  purity  in  every  particu¬ 
lar.  It  contains  the  best  elements  of 
malt  and  hops. 

It  is  estimated  that  800  people  daily 
patronize  this  “Ilome  Salon.”  One  strong 
evidence  of  its  value  is  that  the  liquor 
interest  has  done  its  best  to  injure  the 
movement.  But  the  salon  is  prosperous, 
and  others  will  be  opened  soon  which 
can  be  made  to  pay  a  handsome  divi¬ 
dend  on  the  capital  invested. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Misses’  Jacket. 

This  jacket  is  made  of  material  to 
match  the  dress,  being  a  very  appro¬ 
priate,  becoming  and  economical  style 
for  school  or  general  wear.  The  jacket 
is  single  breasted,  closing  with  fancy 
bone  buttons  in  the  center  front,  the 
lower  edges  being  prettily  rounded  and 
falling  in  ripples  below  the  waist  line. 


Full-topped  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the 
top,  and  neatly  outline  the  arm  below 
the  elbow,  being  finished  at  the  wrists 
with  cuff  facings,  which  may  be  omitted 
if  preferred.  Machine  stitching  finishes 
the  edges,  all  of  which,  with  the  seams, 
must  be  pressed  with  a  hot  iron  to  get 
the  best  results.  The  pressing  must  be 
done  on  the  wrong  side,  laying  a  damp 
cloth  between  the  iron  and  the  material, 
all  being  finished  before  the  sleeves  are 
inserted.  Pattern  No.  6532  is  cut  in 
four  sizes,  for  girls  10, 12, 14  and  16  years 
of  age. 

TO  PREPARE  RENNET. 

HOUGH  I  am  not  one  of  the  grand¬ 
mothers,  I  can  tell  the  young 
housekeepers  how  mother  prepares  ren¬ 
net  for  junket.  Ask  your  butcher  for 
the  stomach  of  a  veal  calf,  getting  it  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  veal  is  killed. 
Have  it  laid  in  salt  water  if  you  cannot 
get  it  at  once,  but  do  not  wash  it.  Fill 
it  as  full  of  common  salt  as  you  can, 
being  very  careful  to  have  every  little 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adro. 


crease  and  pleat  well  filled,  both  inside 
and  outside,  with  the  salt.  Roll  in  a 
cloth,  and  hang  behind  the  stove  so  that 
it  will  dry  thoroughly. 

When  desired  for  use  cut  off  a  bit, 
about  two  inches  square,  leaving  in  the 
salt,  pxit  into  a  third  of  a  teacup  of  cold 
water  for  about  two  hours.  Heat  the 
milk  to  about  75  degrees,  stir  in  a  little 
sugar,  any  flavor  you  choose,  and  the 
water  from  the  rennet,  and  then  set  in  a 
cool  place  to  thicken,  being  very  cax-eful 
not  to  stir  it  when  it  begins  to  thicken. 
This  amount  of  rennet  is  for  a  quart  of 
milk.  If  the  rennet  be  covered  with  salt 
each  time  the  water  is  poured  off,  it  may 
be  used  two  or  three  times.  We  use 
much  of  it  during  the  summer,  thinking 
it  almost  equal  to  ice  cream.  grace. 


CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

My  heart  is  awed  within  me  when  I  think 
Of  the  great  miracle  that  still  goes  on 
In  silence  ’round  me — the  perpetual  work 
Of  Thy  creation,  finished,  yet  renewed 
Forever.  Written  on  Thy  works  I  read 
The  lesson  of  Thy  own  eternities. 

— Anonymous. 

. . .  .The  Outlook  :  “  She  who  attempts 
to  prove  woman’s  equality  with  man  by 
the  claim  that  woman  can  do  everything 
that  man  can  do,  by  the  very  nature  of 
her  claim  assumes  his  superiority,  since 
she  makes  him  the  standard.” 

- F.  C.  Igleiiart,  D.  D.,  in  North 

American  Review  :  “The  liquor  dealers 
are  anxious  that  the  poor  man  shall  have 
some  beer  with  his  dinner  on  Sunday. 
The  anxiety  of  the  poor  man’s  family  is 
to  have  some  dinner  with  their  beer.” 
- Thomas  L.  Gulick  in  the  Evangel¬ 
ist  :  “  Some  one  once  asked  President 
Lincoln  to  appoint  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  that  God  might  be  on  their  side. 
‘  Don’t  bother  about  that,’  said  he,  1  God 
is  now  on  the  right  side  ;  you  simply  get 
with  Him.’” 

. . .  .Richard  Le  Gallienne  in  the  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  :  “  After  all  its  talk,  science 
has  done  little  more  than  to  correct  the 
misprints  of  religion.  Essentially,  the 
old  spiritualistic  and  poetic  theories  of 
life  are  seen,  not  merely  weakly  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  cravings  of  man’s  nature,  but  to 
be  mostly  in  harmony  with  certain 
strange  and  moving  facts  in  his  constitu¬ 
tion,  which  the  materialists  unscien¬ 
tifically  ignore.” 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Good  Books. — It  has  been  well  and 
truly  said  that  a  man  is  known  by  the 
company  he  keeps.  Is  it  not  equally 
true  that  one’s  character  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  knowing  what  books  he  reads? 
Reading  is  the  result  of  choice,  and  he 
who  chooses  the  inferior  class  of  books, 
gradually  becomes  inferior  in  mind  ;  he 
unconsciously  shapes  his  life  by  the 
books  he  reads.  If  one  read  some  poem 
or  the  life  of  some  good  man,  his  ambi¬ 
tions  rise,  he  has  higher  aims,  and  sees 
life  aright  ;  but  let  him  read  some  flashy 
novel  that  misrepresents  life,  as  some 
extravagant  thing,  and  what  a  different 
result  !  Life  is  not  all  excitement ;  men 
are  neither  all  heroes  nor  villains,  and 
young  people  should  not  read  books 
which  so  represent  things.  f.  a.  h. 

Care  of  the  Teeth. — Most  people  do 
not  realize  the  importance  of  taking 
proper  care  of  the  teeth,  at  least  they  do 
not  realize  it  until  it  is  too  late  to  repair 
the  neglect,  says  the  New  York  Ledger. 
One  of  the  very  best  articles  for  the 
toilet  table,  if  very  carefully  and  intelli¬ 
gently  used,  is  diluted  sulphurous  acid. 
It  should  be  prepared  in  the  proportion 
of  about  10  drops  of  acid  to  two-thirds 
of  a  tumblerful  of  water.  When  one 
awakens  in  the  morning  with  a  horrible 
taste  in  the  mouth,  and  a  feeling  of  dull¬ 
ness  and  general  discomfort,  a  thorough 
rinsing  of  the  mouth  and  throat  with 
this  preparation  is  of  the  greatest  value. 
If  a  few  drops  are  swallowed,  it  docs  not 
harm  ;  but,  of  all  things,  make  a  com¬ 
plete  cleansing  of  the  mouth,  teeth  and 
throat  in  all  the  corners  and  crevices. 


It  removes  the  adhesive  secretions,  which 
will  sometimes  come  away  in  great 
sheets.  Immediately  afterward  brush 
the  teeth  with  Castile  soap  in  abund¬ 
ance.  This  corrects  any  acidity  that 
may  remain  about  the  roots  of  the  teeth, 
and  puts  the  mouth  in  fine  condition  for 
breakfast.  Few  people  seem  to  realize 
that  this  unpleasant  state  of  the  mouth 
is  something  that  should  be  removed 
and  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  stomach. 
An  enormous  amount  of  dyspepsia  and 
distressing  ferments  in  the  digestive 
apparatus  is  chargeable  directly  to  food 
that  lodges  between  the  teeth,  and 
decays,  generating  all  sorts  of  evil  con¬ 
ditions. 

There  are  people  in  the  world  who,  if 
they  waken  in  the  night  with  that  dis¬ 
agreeable  sensation  of  stuffiness,  resort 
to  the  tooth  brush  and  antiseptics,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  washing  out  with  Castile 
soap  and  a  rubbing  with  chalk,  and  re¬ 
tire,  serene  in  the  consciousness  that 
they  have  probably  removed  some  mill¬ 
ions  of  bacteria  from  their  mouths  that 
otherwise  would  have  found  their  way 
to  the  digestive  apparatus,  to  produce 
untold  miseries  and  discomforts. 


&UisT£Unucoujsi 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Purify 
And  Enrich 
Your  Blood 
By  Taking 

AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

It  was  the  Only 
Sarsaparilla  admitted 
At  World’s  Fair. 

AYER’S  PILLS  for  the  Liver. 


No  Risk 


in  Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get  a  can  at 
a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  half-pint 
to  #1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “How  to  Take 
Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob,  both  free  ; 
use  enough  to  find  out ;  if  you  don’t 
like  it,  take  the  can  back  and  get  the 
whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere  —  handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


SAVE  h  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 


PRICE 

$8.00 


Knits  a  storking  heel  and  too 
in  ten  minutes.  Knits  every¬ 
thing  required  in  the  house¬ 
hold  from  homespun  or  factory, 
wool  or  cotton  yarns.  Most  prac¬ 
tical  knitter  on  the  market.  A 
child  can  operate  it.  Strong. 
I>uruble,  Simple,  Kapitl. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents 
wanted.  For  particulars  and  sam¬ 
ple  work,  address 


J.  E.  GEARHART,  Box  K,  Clearfield,  l*a. 


9  DO 

?X?«. 


DISHES 

No  need  of  it.  The  Faultless 
Quaker  will  do  it  for  you  and 
save  time,  hands,  dishes,  money, 
—  and  patience;no 
scalded  hands, 
broken  or  chip¬ 
ped  dishes,  no 
muss.  Washes, 
rinces  dries  and 
polishes  quickly. 
Made  of  best  ma¬ 
terial,  lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Sell  at  sight. 
Agents,  women  or 
men  of  honor  de¬ 
siring  employ¬ 
ment  may  havea 
paying  business 

1,  .  ,  ,,  ,  .  by  writing  now 

V  lor  descriptive  circulars  and  terms  to  agents, 

^The  QUAKER  NOVELTY  CO.,  Salem,  0. 


★★★★★★ C LS  €★★★★★★ 

^CHAUTAUQUA* 

C  (Litericientific)  Reading  Circle  c 

[  THE  AMERICAN  YEAR  I 

A  systematic  course  in  American  politics,  j 
C  industry,  and  literature,  illustrating  the  ^  j 
Development  of  National  Life. 

Why  not  supplement  your  desultory  read-  £  * 
ing  by  a  well-defined  course  for  the  coming  t 

★  winter?  Chautauqua  offers  a  practical, 

comprehensive  plan.  ^  J 

★  JOHN  H.  VINCENT.  Dept.  17,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  ★ 

★★★★★★C L  s  £★★★★★★ 


Draughting  or  Surveying  taught  by  mail.  Pays 
$50  to  $100  a  month.  Positions  secured.  Send  2-cent 
stamp  for  either  catalogue.  Box  369,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


DO  IT  YOURSELF  /„ 


With  Root’s  Homo  Repairing  Outfits  for  Half-soling  and 
Repairing  Boots,  Shoes,  Rubbers,  Harness,  Tinware,  etc., 
at  home.  No.  1,  4  smooth,  solid  iron  lasts,  3H  articles,  Hi; 
No.  2,  same,  excepting  Harness  and  Soldering  Tools,  $2. 
Full  description  of  those  and  “Root’s  Simplicity  Pro 
cess”  of  Harness-making,  Boot  and  Shoo  Repairing 
Soldering,  etc.,  given  in  our  catalog,  a  book  full  of 
money-saving,  eyo-opening  ideas,  worth  dollars  to  any 
one.  MAILED  FREE.  Blacksmiths’  and  Carpenters’  tools 
for  homo  use  at  low  prices.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

The  Root  Bros.  Co.,  Box  39  Plymouth,  O 


NOW  READY. 
UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICE 
SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  COPY. 


ATALOGUE 

OF  GUNS  AND 

SPORTING  GOODS 


E.  C.  MEACHAM  ARMS  CO.,  st.jlou  1  s . 


Cattle  hides  and  al 
of  skins  whole  for 
and  RUGS.  Soft, 

moth.prouf.  Geo  our 
tan  circular.  We  make 
frisian,  coon  and  galloway  fur  couts  and  robes.  If 
your  dealer  don’t  Keep  them  get  catalogue  from  us 
The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Oo.,Box  46  Rochester.N.Y. 


sorts 


ROYS! 

wishing  to  take  a  pi 


BOYS  ! 


Responsible  persons 
promising  boy,  two  to  ten 
years  old,  or  boy  baby,  will  do  well  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  THE  CLEVELAND  PROTESTANT 
ORPHAN  ASYLUM,  1460  St.  ClairSt.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  IMP’D  SEWING  MACHINE. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  an  article  that  we  can  so  heartily  indorse  as  we  can 
this  sewing-  machine.  There  are  two  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  The  Rural 


New-Yorker,  and  we  know  that  no 


better  machine  is  made  at  any  price.  No 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  pay  $45  or 
$50  for  a  machine.  This  machine  is  war¬ 
ranted  and  guaranteed  in  every  way.  We 
shall  send  it  on  20  days’  trial,  and  if  not 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  we  shall  take  it 
back  and  return  the  money.  It  has  all  the 
attachments,  and  is  warranted  for  10  years. 
High  arm,  oak  or  walnut  woodwork,  and 
five  drawers.  As  it  is  a  staple  machine, 
new  parts  may  be  secured  at  any  time  if 
needed.  A  complete  set  of  attachments  and 
instruction  book  accompany  each  machine 
Price  delii'ered,  east  of  Rocky  Mountains, 
$19.50,  or  with  one  year’s  subscription,  $20  ; 
or  we  will  send  it,  freight  paid,  and  a  club 
of  10  new  yearly  subscriptions  for  $25. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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“A  HOT  DAY." 

Down  in  Georgia  last  July  I  found  the 
weather  hot !  I  could  well  believe  the 
story  I  heard  of  the  girl  who  fried  an 
egg  in  a  tin  pan  by  just  leaving  the  pan 
out  in  the  sun.  I  didn’t  try  that,  because 
1  didn’t  stay  in  the  sun  long  enough.  I 
was  fully  satisfied  to  sit  in  the  shade  and 
hear  the  “  oldest  inhabitant”  tell  about 
the  weather.  In  this  way,  I  heard  an 
expression  that  I  never  heard  before  and 
which  is  good  enough  to  go  here  as  our 
text. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  one  man  I 
fell  back  on  that  safe,  old-time  question, 
“Is  this  hot  enough  for  you?”  He 
glanced  slowly  around  at  the  blistering 
trees  and  crackling  grass,  held  out  his 
hand  as  though  to  feel  the  heat  at  its 
worst,  took  a  long  breath  of  the  parched 
air  as  though  to  test  the  lowest  ther¬ 
mometer  inside  his  lungs  and  said  : 

“  Well,  sar  !  If  I  owed  a  man  a  hot  day 
and  he  wouldn't  take  this  one ,  I'd  never 
pay  that  debt.  I'd  repudiate  it  sar  !" 

* 

Now  I  don’t  know  just  how  one  man 
can  owe  another  a  hot  day,  but  there  is 
force  in  that  statement.  I  have  heard  of 
people  who  threatened  to  “make  it  hot” 
for  others,  but  the  “others”  seldom  come 
around  to  collect  the  heat,  so  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  a  genuine  debt. 
Here  was  a  genuinely  hot  day.  It  satis¬ 
fied  any  equivalent  of  heat  any  previous 
day  had  given.  If  a  creditor  wouldn’t 
accept  it  as  par  value  for  his  debt  he  had 
no  business  to  expect  payment.  That’s 
right  and  fair  and  there  are  several 
lessons  that  may  be  drawn  from  it  for 
our  edification.  For  example,  before  we 
go  any  further  let’s  read  this  note  : 

On  page  634  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  H.  C.  R.,  Bridge- 
water,  Vt.,  gives  a  report  of  a  crop  raised  from 
one  small  Carman  No.  1  potato.  I  also  received 
one  small  Carman  No.  1  potato  last  spring.  I  do 
not  know  its  weight,  but  it  made  10  pieces,  one 
eye  each,  one  of  which  failed  to  grow.  From  the 
nine  hills  which  grew,  I  dug,  October  4,  58  pota¬ 
toes  weighing  36J4  pounds.  There  were  only  two 
small  unmarketable  potatoes  and  but  one  ill¬ 
shaped  one.  The  largest  one  weighed  1  pound  9 
ounces;  5  of  them  weighed  6  pounds  11  ounces 
and  the  best  10  weighed  12  pounds  4  ounces.  As 
near  as  I  can  calculate,  this  would  be  a  little 
over  500  bushels  per  acre,  which  would  pay  fairly 
well  even  at  20  cents  per  bushel.  I  used  about 
one  pound  of  fertilizer,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  800 
pounds  per  acre.  I  would  not  sell  my  crop  for 
the  cost  of  The  R.  N.-Yr.  two  years.  So  you  see  I 
shall  get  my  paper  two  years  for  less  than  noth¬ 
ing,  and  I  wouldn’t  be  without  the  paper  if  it  cost 
$2  per  year.  F.  e.  v.  e. 

Ontario  County,  N.  Y. 

You  see  that  wise  man  is  satisfied  with 
his  equivalent.  This  “hot  day”  was 
very  satisfactory.  He  got  his  paper  and 
potatoes  enough  to  pay  for  it  two  years 
more  at  his  own  valuation.  There’s  no 
repudiation  about  it.  He’s  satisfied  with 
that  “  hot  day.” 

* 

“  Oh,  well  !  ”  some  man  may  say,  “  I 
don’t  care  anything  about  potatoes — I 
don’t  raise  any — buy  ’em  all.  Your  paper 
isn’t  hot  enough  to  warm  my  prospects 
up  !  You  can’t  give  me  any  equivalent!” 
Now,  see  here,  my  friend  !  But,  first, 
read  this  note  from  a  hay  farmer  : 

I  don’t  see  how  any  farmer  can  do  without  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  took  it  a  few  years  ago  for  one  year, 
and  followed  its  advice  in  regard  to  hay,  and 
made  $75  by  doing  so.  The  next  year  I  did  not 
take  it,  and  so  did  not  know  the  condition  of  the 
hay  market,  and  lost  $90  by  not  selling.  I  have 
taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  since,  and  you  can  put  me 
down  for  a  life  number.  I  cannot  afford  to  do 
without  it.  I  will  try  to  send  some  more  names 
in  a  day  or  two.  B.  G. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

If  we  had  space  enough,  we  would  go 
ahead  and  print  similar  notes  from  those 
whose  hearts  are  tied  up  in  henhouses 
or  pigpens  or  stables,  according  as  their 
hobbies  are  poultry,  pigs,  or  other  live 
stock.  We  have  just  as  much  confidence 
in  The  R.  N.-\t.  as  that  man  had  in  that 
Georgia  day.  If  we  can't  warm  up  your 
ideas  of  farming  so  as  to  put  a  little 
more  steam  into  your  business,  we’ll 
make  you  a  present. 


Do  you  hear  that  ? 

Why,  suppose  either  this  potato  farmer 
or  the  hay  farmer  were  to  come  up  and 
say  : 

“  This  R.  N.-Y.  has  saved  me  all  the 
way  from  $10  up  to  $90,  but  it’s  no  good 
— I  don’t  like  it,  and  I  want  my  money 
back  !  ” 

Do  you  know  what  we  would  do  ? 
We’d  send  that  man’s  dollar  back  so 
quickly  that  Uncle  Sam  would  sprain  his 
foot  carrying  it.  Just  like  that  man 
down  in  Georgia.  If  The  R.  N.-Y.  isn’t 
hot  enough  to  warm  up  any  man  to  the 
value  of  100  cents,  we  don’t  want  a 
single  penny  for  the  labor  spent  in  find¬ 
ing  it  out.  Of  course  our  private  opinion 
would  be  that  the  hay  man  is  a  singular 
person  not  to  be  satisfied  with  $75  worth 
of  value,  but  he  would  get  his  dollar,  all 
the  same,  the  day  he  called  for  it. 

That’s  a  fact  and  the  guarantee  is 
printed  on  every  receipt  that  is  given  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.  We’re  going  to  give  you 
the  best  paper  we  know  how.  We  have 
1,000  learned  or  practical  men  located 
all  over  the  country  to  help  us  give  facts 
and  helpful  advice.  That’s  what  we 
promise  and  in  order  to  show  that  we 
mean  business  we  guarantee  to  give  you 
back  your  dollar  the  moment  you  will 
honestly  say  you  do  not  get  your  money’s 
worth  out  of  the  paper.  In  addition  to 
that  think  what  the  agents  are  obtain¬ 
ing.  Every  day  we  pay  one  dollar  for  the 
largest  club.  Here’s  what  one  man  says 
about  that : 

I  received  the  dollar  for  club  of  three;  it  was  just 
like  finding  it.  j.  g.  t. 

Indiana. 

Certainly  it  was  a  good  find  and  we  are 
glad  you  got  it.  Then  at  the  end  of 
October  we  shall  distribute  $170  in  the 
hardest  kind  of  cash  to  the  seven  agents 
who  have  obtained  the  largest  clubs  for 
the  month  ! 

To  take  it  all  through,  we  don’t  think 
it  requires  a  vast  amount  of  cheek  for  us 
to  come  forward  and  say  that  -ve  have 
the  equivalent  of  any  man's  dollar.  We 
feel  just  as  independent  about  this  thing 
as  live  bacon  in  cold  storage,  for  we  feel 
that  the  proposition  we  now  make  ab¬ 
solutely  relieves  the  would-be  subscriber 
of  any  risk  or  personal  obligation. 

Again,  there  are  many  of  our  readers 
who  feel  that  they  would  like  to  spread 
The  R.  N.-Y.’s  circulation — in  fact  it 
comes  to  them  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
a  duty  that  they  owe  to  their  neighbors. 
We  wish  to  make  such  an  offer  that  these 
people  may  feel  as  the  Georgia  man  did 
about  the  day — so  confident  of  its  value 
that  there  is  no  excuse  for  not  taking  it. 
Why  here,  now,  read  this  note  from  one 
of  the  six  agents  who  received  the 
extra  $5  : 

Dear  Rural : 

Yours  containing  check  received.  Thank  you. 
This  kindness  was  wholly  unexpected.  I  did  not 
work  for  The  Rural  expecting  a  money  reward  ; 
but  knowing  The  Rural’s  value,  and  wishing  my 
friends  and  neighbors  to  have  and  enjoy  a  good 
thing,  I  presented  the  claims  of  The  Rural  to 
them,  and  sent  you  their  names.  This  community 
is  not  a  good  one  in  which  to  canvas  for  an  agri¬ 
cultural  paper.  Many  farmers  believe  that  they 
know  enough  about  farming,  etc.,  now.  I  was 
urging  one  of  these  people  to  take  The  R.  N.-Y. : 
He  remarked:  “The  paper  would  do  me  no  good; 
I  farm  out  of  my  own  head  !  ”  I  shall  look  up 
some  yearly  subscribers  if  my  health  will  permit. 

Now  you  see  there  is  no  excuse  even 
for  that  /imd-farmer.  If  The  R.  N.-Y. 
doesn't  help  his  head,  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  say  so  and  back  comes  his  dollar. 
All  he  would  lose  would  be  six  cents  or 
less  of  interest  and  we  will  pay  that  tco, 
if  desired.  So,  you  see,  it  has  reached  a 
point  now  where  your  friend  or  neighbor 
has  no  way  of  escape.  YTou’ve  got  him 
cornered  at  all  points.  How  about  the 
borrower  ?  you  ask  !  When  he  comes  to 
borrow  the  paper  why  don’t  you  offer  to 
lend  him  $1  so  he  can  have  it  himself 
every  week?  Nine  chances  in  ten  he 
will  pull  out  the  money  himself  and  you 
will  get  the  commission. 

The  dollar  winners  for  the  past  week 
are  : 

Oct.  7. — P.  E.  Terry,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

8. — Benj.  Gould,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

9.  — Geo.  K.  Pettis,  Fulton  Co.,  Ga. 

10. — Allen  R.  Yale,  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 

11.  — Walter  Johnson,  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. 

12.  — Harvey  Jewett,  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H. 

One  more  thought.  Don’t  be  afraid  that 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  going  to  play  out.  Oh 
no  !  We’re  not  playing,  we’re  working. 
See  what  this  man  says  : 

I  am  not  much  given  to  flattery,  but  say  honestly 
that  a  steady  improvement  is  visible  with  each 
number  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  A.  L.  wales. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  are  on  record  as  saying  that  flattery 
is  pure  fat.  There  are  no  muscle-makers 
in  it,  and  we  don’t  want  any.  We  know 
that  Mr.  Wales  means  what  he  says. 
Anyway  that  improvement  is  what  we 
are  after. 


CANADA 

UNLEACHED 

HARDWOOD 

ASHES 


Supplied  in  carload  lots,  in  bulk,  sacks,  or 
barrels,  direct  from  Canadian  storehouses. 
BoneMeal,  Bone  and  Blood,  etc.,  shipped 
direct  from  the  immense  slaughter  houses 
of  Armour  <fc  Co.,  Chicago.  For  prices,  pam¬ 
phlets,  etc.,  address  MUSROE,  LABOR  «fc 
CO.,  3a  Arcade  Bnlldlng,  OSWEGO,  N.Y. 
General  Eastern  Agents  for  Armour  &  Co., 
of  Chicago, 


BONE  FERTILIZERS. 


c 


MAKE  MONEY 

Large  and  profitable  crops  can  be 
■t  grown  by  fertilizing  with  v 

i  NITRATE  OF  SODA  i 


9 


Nearly  all  fertilizers  are  ineffective  because 
they  contain  too  little  nitrogen.  Add  a  little 
nitrate  of  soda  to  these  and  the  result  will 
be  astonishing. 

A  Valuable  Pamphlet  telling  bow 
to  save  $io  to  $15  per  ton  on  fertilizers,  and 
how  to  fertilize  most  economically  and  ef-  A 
fectively,  sent  FREE.  Address 
S.  M.  Harris,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  0.),  New  York.  " 


IF  VOU  WANT 


a  good,  safe,  seven  per  cent 
investment,  secured  by  first 
mortgage  on  an  improved 
farm  worth  three  times  amount  loaned,  write  to 
Willis  A.  White.  239  First  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


FunUflfER  ««riu*n»  eo.p 
m^-  DU  VVlvLll  ■ostsn  *  new  tone .^5 


FOn  SALE, 

in  Wolfboro.  N.  H.,  FARM,  containing  90  acres— 40  in 
cultivation,  30  in  pasture,  and  20  in  wood  and  timber. 
The  buildings  consist  of  two- story  frame  house  and 
L,  containing  11  finished  rooms;  two  barns,  one 
70x38,  the  other,  50  x  36;  sheds  and  shop;  two  wells 
of  never-failing  water.  One  mile  from  Post-office, 
School  and  Church;  2!^  miles  from  Ossipee  Railroad 
Station.  Sickness  only  reason  for  selling. 

JOHN  S.  VARNEY,  North  Wolfboro,  N.  H. 


Watches  at  Panic  Prices. 


DURING  the  panic  times  of  last  year,  the  great  watch-case  factories  cut  the  prices  of  their 
skilled  labor,  and  correspondingly  reduced  their  own  margins  of  profit,  so  that  we  were 
able  to  contract  for  watches  at  prices  not  dreamed  of  before.  In  many  cases,  the  skilled 
labor  has  been  restored  to  its  old  price;  and  ultimately  watches  must  recover  something  of 
their  old-time  prices.  Yet  our  contract  still  holds  good,  and  for  the  present  we  are  able  to  send  the 
watches  described  below-  at  the  same  prices  as  last  year.  We,  of  course,  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw 
these  prices  at  any  time.  Every  w-atch  is  guaranteed,  and  money  will  be  returned  in  any  case  of 
dissatisfaction. 


“  CRESCENT  STREET.” 

Waltham  Watch,  Men’s  Size.  Pride  of  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Factory. 

The  best  full-sized  Waltham  watch  is  called  “Cres¬ 
cent  Street.”  This  watch  is  made  from  the  very 
finest  materials,  each  part  being  selected  by  expert 
workmen.  Every  wheel  is  perfect,  every  jewel  is  a 
precious  stone,  every  pinion  Is  polished  to  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  In  fact,  this  watch  is,  as  the  Waltham 
Company  guarantees,  “  perfect  in  construction  and 
finish.”  The  Company  also  says  in  its  catalogue 
that  this  is  “the  finest  full-plate  movement  in  the 
world.”  The  full  plate  is  a  recent  Improvement  in 
watchmaking.  It  is  a  metal  cap,  covering  all  the 
mechanism,  excepting  the  balance,  thus  saving  many 
bills  for  cleaning.  These  celebrated  works  aro  full 
jeweled  with  red  ruby  jewels  in  solid  gold  settings. 
They  contain  compensation  expansion  balance,  safe¬ 
ty  pinion,  Btem  winding  and  setting  apparatus,  pat¬ 
ent  Breguet  hair-spring,  hardened  and  tempered  in 
form,  patent  regulator  and  double  sunk  dial,  made 
expressly  for  this  watch.  The  dial  is  genuine. 

No.  101.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  14k.,  40  dwt. 

(Hunting  case  only.)  .  $52.90 

No.  102.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  20-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  37.00 

No.  103.  Crescent  Street.  Gold  filled,  15-year. 

Hunting  or  Open  Face  case .  33.25 

No.  104.  Crescent  Street,  2-ounce  Coin  Silver. 

Hunting  or  Open  face  case .  27.85 

No.  105.  Crescent  Street,  Solid  Nickel  Silver, 

Open  face  dust-proof  case .  25. CO 

“APPLETON.  TRACY  &  CO.” 

Waltham,  Men’s  Size. 

“Appleton,  Tracy  &  Co.”  is  one  of  the  cele- 
1  brated  watches  of  the  world.  The  works  are  full 
!  jeweled,  with  15  extra  fine  red  ruby  jewels  in  solid 
gold  settings,  compensation  balance,  safety  pinion, 

;  stem  winding  and  setting,  Breguet  hair-spring,  spe¬ 
cial  adjustment  to  temperature,  •  lsochronism  and 
position,  and  all  the  very  latest  improvements.  This 
watch  took  the  first  prize  at  the  World’s  Exposition 
in  Paris,  against  all  competitors,  both  American  and 
i  foreign.  We  will  deliver  this  watch  to  any  address 
j  in  the  United  States:  works  as  above  in 
j  No.  106,  Solid  14k.  gold,  40  dwt.  Hunting  case 

only . $40.00 

No.  107, 14k.  gold-filled,  20-year.  Hunting  case.  23.50 

No.  108, 14k.  gold-filled,  20-year.  Open  face...  .  22.50 
No.  109,  2-ounce,  Solid  Coin  Silver,  Hunting  or 

Open  face .  17.50 

No.  110,  Stiffened  Silver,  Open  face  only . 15.50 

No.  Ill,  Solid  Nickel  Silver  case,  open  face .  12.75 

OFFER  No.  112. 

Men’s  Size  Solid  Gold  Waltham  Watch,  $29. 

No.  100.  Is  a  Men’s  Size  Hunting  or  Open  face 
Waltham  solid  gold  Standard,  U.  S.  Assay  Case, 
handsomely  engine  turned.  The  works  contain  seven 
Jewels,  and  are  made  according  to  the  celebrated 
Waltham  Riverside  Model,  in  which  the  two  nickel 
winding  wheels  are  plainly  seen.  The  case  Is  the 
thinnest  solid  gold  model  ever  made.  Remember, 
we  mean  that  the  watch  when  closed  in  the  pocket 
is  thin.  The  lids  of  the  case  are  the  usual  thickness, 
and  form  a  perfect  protection  for  the  movement. 
This  is  just  the  watch  for  doctors,  lawyers,  clergy¬ 
men,  and  all  others  who  wish  a  really  first-class 
article.  The  works  are  jeweled  in  all  Important 
parts  with  precious  stones;  the  regulator  is  an  im¬ 
proved  pattern;  the  hair-spring  is  Logan'B  patent 
Breguet  Spring.  We  will  send  this  watch,  delivery 
guaranteed,  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 
for  $29 


OFFER  No  113. 

Men's  Size  Gold  Watch,  Waltham  or  Elgin,  $14.50 
No.  106.  Is  a  Men’s  size  Hunting  or  Open  face  gold 
filled  engraved  case,  guaranteed  by  the  manufact¬ 
urers  to  wear  15  years.  This  watch  contains  the 
same  movement  as  Offer  No.  100.  We  will  send  this 
watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $14.50. 

OFFER  No.  114. 

Men's  Size  Silver  Open  Face  Watch,  $6.50. 

No.  107.  Is  a  seven-jewel  Waltham  or  Elgin,  open 
face  only,  stiffened  silver  case.  In  other  words,  in 
order  to  give  strength  sufficient  to  make  the  case 
durable  without  making  the  metal  thick  and  heavy, 
the  silver  is  strengthened  by  a  nickel  plate,  intro¬ 
duced  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  entirely  hidden, 
and  were  it  not  explained,  the  purchaser  would  not 
be  able  to  tell  It  from  a  heavy  solid  coin  silver  case. 
This  watch  com»s  In  open  face  only,  with  a  heavy 
beveled  plate  glass  crystal,  strong  and  durable.  The 
dial  is  of  white  porcelain,  either  Roman  or  Arabic 
characters.  In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  bands  catching,  the  dial  upon  which  the  second¬ 
hand  Is  mounted  is  sunk  be’ow  the  level  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  face.  We  will  send  this  watch,  delivery 
guaranteed,  for  $6.50. 

OFFER  No.  115. 

Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $12. 
No.  115.  The  works  are  manufactured  at  Waltham 
or  Elgin.  They  are  made  of  the  finest  materials, 
carefully  selected.  The  jewels  are  all  cut  and  pol¬ 
ished  In  Europe,  where  secret  processes  are  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation.  The  dial  is 
made  of  the  finest  porcelain  and  the  hands  of  blue 
tempered  steel.  The  case  is  solid  14k.  United  States 
Assay,  handsomely  engraved.  We  will  send  this 
watch,  delivery  guaranteed,  for  $22. 

OFFER  No.  116. 

Ladles’  Solid  Gold  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $16. 
No.  116.  Is  a  ladies’  solid  gold  hunting  or  open  face 
case,  very  delicately  engraved,  and  contains  a  Wal¬ 
tham  or  Elgin  seven-jewel  movement.  We  guarantee 
this  watch  as  well  as  all  other  watches  offered,  to  be 
perfect  timekeepers.  Postpaid,  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed,  for  $16. 

OFFER  No.  117. 

Ladles’  Gold  Filled  Waltham  or  Elgin  Watch,  $13.50. 

No.  117.  Is  a  1  dies’  gold  filled  engraved  watch, 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to  wear  15  years. 
The  works  contain  seven  jewels,  exposed  pallets, 
safety  pinion  and  all  Improvements.  Price,  delivery 
guaranteed,  $13.59. 

OFFER  No.  118. 

Ladles’  Gold  “Skylight”  Watch,  112 
No.  118.  Is  a  14k.  gold  filled  engraved  “Skylight” 
Waltham  or  Elgin,  guaranteed  to  wear  20  years.  The 
case  is  made  by  placing  two  heavy  sheets  of  14k. 
gold,  reinforced  between  with  a  thin  sheet  of  stiff 
composition,  which  makes  a  perfect  case  for  pro 
looting  the  works.  The  ring  joint  plugs,  thumb- 
piece,  hinges  and  every  part  subjected  to  constant 
wear,  are  solid  gold,  while  the  gold  Is  brought  down 
over  the  edges  of  the  composition  metal  and  joined 
in  such  a  way  that  even  an  expert  is  obliged  to  cut 
the  case  to  find  that  it  is  not  solid  gold.  We  will  de¬ 
liver  this  watch  for  $12. 

OFFER  No.  119. 

Ladles’  Solid  Coin  Silver  “Skylight”  Watch,  $8 

No  119.  Is  a  solid  coin  silver  watch,  Wbltham  or 
Elgin,  containing  seven  jewels  and  all  improvements. 
We  me»n  by  “Skylight"  that  the  front  case  is  cut 
and  a  heavy  crystal  is  inserted  so  as  to  see  the  di-  1 
without  opening  the  front  case.  We  will  deliver 
this  watch,  postpaid,  for  $8. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Honey  Is  coming  in  but  slowly. 

Fine  butter  is  creeping  up  slowly  in  price. 

Quinces  are  in  light  supply  with  pretty  good 
demand. 

Sweet  potatoes  sell  well  when  choice,  but  com¬ 
mon  stock  goes  slowly. 

Green  corn  is  getting  scarce  and  prices  have 
advanced  to  $20  per  1,000  ears. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  most  all  descrip 
tions  of  desirable  game  birds. 

The  exports  of  apples  last  week  from  this  port 
were  reported  to  be  8,951  barrels. 

Receipts  of  Southern  chestnuts  are  nearly  all 
poor,  being  dirty,  wormy  and  of  poor  color. 

Fancy  table  apples  are  quite  scarce  and  bring 
good  prices,  extra  large,  soft  apples  bringing  a 
premium. 

Large  game  dealers  are  buying  considerable 
quantities  of  game  directly  from  the  West,  espe¬ 
cially  grouse. 

Receipts  of  milk  have  kept  up  well  considering 
the  severe  droughts  which  have  been  experienced 
in  many  of  the  producing  districts. 

A  market  has  been  found  in  Japan  for  Texas 
cotton.  The  first  shipment  of  150  bales  has  started 
on  its  journey  via  San  Francisco.  Other  orders 
are  in  hand. 

Canada  Russia  turnips  are  commencing  to  ar¬ 
rive,  and  are  selling  up  to  75  cents  per  barrel, 
which  is  higher  than  Jersey  offerings  have  sold 
heretofore  this  season. 

There  is  a  demand  for  choice,  large  spring  tur¬ 
keys  which  continue  scarce.  Average  lots  con¬ 
tain  so  many  small  and  thin  mixed  in,  that  few 
sales  are  possible  at  top  prices. 

A  few  new  California  raisins  have  arrived,  but 
are  not  of  the  best  quality.  The  market  is  about 
bare,  and  good  stock  would  probably  sell  readily. 
Reports  from  California  indicate  a  crop  of  fine 
quality. 

Pears  are  arriving  in  very  large  quantities  from 
Boston,  Worcester  and  other  Eastern  markets. 
The  stock  is  packed  in  bushel  boxes,  and  is  sell¬ 
ing  promptly  at  very  satisfactory  prices,  particu¬ 
larly  Bartlett  and  Seckel. 

Receipts  of  sweet  potatoes  from  Virginia  last 
week  were  12,306  barrels,  but  little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  previous  week’s  receipts.  Receipts 
are  increasing  from  southern  New  Jersey,  and 
stock  is  generally  selling  well. 

The  demand  for  grapes  in  bulk  for  wine  pur¬ 
poses  is  so  large  that  receivers  are  making  an 
effort  to  advance  prices,  and  some  sales  of  Con¬ 
cord  and  black  grapes  have  been  made  as  high 
as  two  cents  per  pound  in  trays. 

Cranberries  are  coming  in  small  quantities 
from  New  Jersey,  but  no  large  receipts  are  ex¬ 
pected  until  the  bulk  of  the  Cape  Cod  cranberries 
are  marketed,  as  Jersey  growers  generally  find  a 
better  market  late  ir  the  season. 

The  Hebrew  holidays  which  affect  the  live  poul¬ 
try  market,  are  over.  Prices  have  ranged  lower 
than  usual  during  their  continuance.  The  next 
holiday  which  will  affect  the  market,  will  be 
Purims,  which  occurs  February  28. 

The  receipts  of  eggs  continue  large,  but  include 
so  much  refrigerator  stock  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinued  scarcity  of  fancy  gathered,  and  particular 
buyers  promptly  pay  good  prices  to  secure  qual¬ 
ity  to  suit  them,  and  claim  difficulty  in  obtaining 
many  at  that. 

Representatives  of  some  United  States  fruit 
raisers  are  in  Germany  for  the  double  purpose 
of  studying  the  methods  of  fruit  culture  in  that 
country,  and  of  examining  the  conditions  of  the 
fruit  market,  and  the  chances  for  the  sale  of 
American  fruit  there. 

Large  purchases  of  sugar  have  been  made  in 
London  for  the  American  trade,  at  advanced 
prices.  The  beet  sugar  crop  is  reported  short, 
and  in  addition  there  is  considerable  doubt  about 
the  Cuban  crop.  Though  good,  it  is  likely  to 
be  largely  unharvested  because  of  the  troubles 
there. 

Tobacco  has  been  badly  injured  by  frost  in 
parts  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky, 
the  loss  varying  all  the  way  from  10  to  50  per  cent, 
probably  not  averaging  more  than  one-half  of  the 
latter  figure.  The  effect  is  apparent  in  increased 
prices.  The  crop  in  Ohio  was  also  damaged  to 
some  extent. 

Hickory  nuts  have  been  arriving  freely,  but  are 
of  very  irregular  quality  ;  there  are  many  ex¬ 
tremely  poor  ones  not  worth  the  freight.  Stock 
has  accumulated  considerably,  and  some  fairly 
good  nuts  have  sold  for  as  low  as  $1  per  bushel. 
Fancy  Shellbarks  usually  bring  $1.25  or  upwards 
per  bushel  of  50  pounds. 

The  novel  incident  of  an  arrival  of  melons  from 
Spain,  is  to  be  noted.  They  are  large,  smooth  and 
egg-shaped,  rind  of  faint  green  color,  flesh  white, 
sweet  and  juicy,  but  in  no  way  superior  in  flavor 


T  m  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  t 
easiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  i 
Requires  only  about  miles  travel  per  hour.  Forf 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  R; 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  (' 
cular  saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  se 
for  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  C 
net-sand  Drag -saw  Machines,  and  for  information  she 
mg  Why  Ensilage  Days,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cat; 
lOgue.  Address,  JUAAUD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N. 


to  any  of  a  half  dozen  American  varieties.  As 
they  can  arrive  when  the  latter  are  out  of  the 
way,  some  retailers  will  make  room  for  them. 

So  far,  shipments  of  American  apples  to  Eng¬ 
land,  are  less  than  one-third  those  of  last  year. 
Choice,  high-colored  fruit  sells  well,  but  green 
stock  is  not  worth  shipping.  Many  shipments 
are  received  in  poor  condition.  Sales  have  ranged 
abcait  as  follows  :  Baldwins,  $2  to  $3.75  ;  Green¬ 
ings,  $1.75  to  $2.37;  Kings,  $2.75  to  $4.75;  Seek-No- 
Further,  Nonesuch,  Cranberry  Pippin,  etc.,  $2.25 
to  $2.35  per  barrel.  Large  shipments  would  lower 
these  prices  materially. 

A  dull  condition  of  affairs  prevails  in  the  hop 
market  and  there  is  no  cheering  feature.  Europe 
sends  few  orders  this  way,  not  enough  to  have 
the  slightest  influence  upon  values,  and  mar¬ 
ket  values  are  mostly  in  line  with  those  printed. 
Dealers  compete  as  keenly  as  heretofore  for 
orders  from  home  brewers,  and  repeat  prev¬ 
ious  low  prices  on  both  States  and  Pacifies.  In 
the  interior  markets  ample  supplies  are  being 
picked  up  at  prices  relatively  as  low. 

The  Utica  Herald  says:  “There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  action  of  the  pure-cheese-and- 
butter  committee  of  Utica  has  been  one  of  the 
main  factors  in  the  advance  of  1%  cent  that  has 
taken  place  since  the  committee  was  appointed. 
The  sale  of  so  many  goods  at  interior  points  to  go 
West,  at  prices  above  those  ranging  in  New 
York,  has  fully  warranted  the  advance  in  that 
city,  and  it  has  been  largely  the  result  of  the 
action  of  the  Utica  Board’s  committee.  If  that 
action  had  not  been  taken,  it  is  not  probable  that 
prices  would  have  been  within  *4  cent  or  %  cent 
of  what  they  now  are.” 

The  peach  season  is  almost  over,  and  as  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  received  of  late  has  been  more 
or  less  unsatisfactory,  many  shipments  being  the 
last  of  the  season,  and  running  very  small  in 
size,  cloudy,  and  having  little  color  or  flavor,  the 
consumptive  demand  has  naturally  fallen  off 
almost  daily,  and  at  present  the  receivers  find  it 
impossible  to  obtain  high  prices,  as  the  best  trade 
have  stopped  using  the  fruit,  and  offerings  have 
to  go  to  cheap  buyers  at  practically  their  own 
figures.  Growers  have  realized  very  satisfactory 
prices  this  year  for  their  peaches,  as  they  have 
been  in  good  demand  throughout  the  entire  sea¬ 
son,  and  there  has  been  an  absence  of  the  occa¬ 
sional  glut  which  is  usual  during  the  peach 
season. 

In  issuing  his  order  regulating  the  inspection  of 
meat  to  take  effect  January  1  next,  and  intended 
to  prevent  the  export  of  horse  meat  unless  prop¬ 
erly  labelled  as  such,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  gone  to  the  fullest  limit  of  his  powers. 
The  enforcement  of  the  regulations  prohibiting 
the  issuance  of  clearance  papers  to  vessels  carry¬ 
ing  meat  not  properly  inspected  belongs  to  the 
Treasury  Department.  It  is  claimed  by  the  cus¬ 
toms  officials  in  New  York  that  it  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  enforce  them  without  a  larger  force  of 
clerks,  and  no  appropriation  exists  for  the 
employment  of  a  larger  force.  It  transpires  that 
clearance  papers  are  given  to  vessels  long  before 
their  cargoes  are  on  board,  in  order  that  they 
may  sail  promptly  with  the  tide.  This  being  the 
case,  there  is  some  speculation  as  to  what  effect 
the  recent  order  of  the  Secretary  will  have  in 
heading  off  the  evil  that  caused  the  issuance. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1894,  choice . 1  65@1  60 

Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  70@  — 

Medium,  choice,  1894  . 1  45®  — 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  55®  — 

Pea,  1894,  choice . 1  4U@  — ■ 

Pea,  1895,  choice . 1  50@  — 

White  Kidney,  1895,  choice . 1  90@  — 

lied  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 1  30@  — 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  50®  1  55 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 . 1  70@1  75 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  80@1  85 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) . 3  00®  — 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  15@1  25 

Medium,  foreign,  1895 . 1  35@1  40 

Marrow,  foreign . 1  30@1  40 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 1  20@1  30 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  90®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  85@  — 

Scotch,  bags .  85@  — 


BUTTER— NEW. 
Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras  . 
Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . .- . . . 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras. 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts. 

Seconds . 

Thirds . . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds .  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  firkins,  June . 

Firkins,  current  make . 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 

First . 

Current  make,  extras . 

Firsts . 

Seconds . 

Fourths  to  thirds . 


,22*6@23 
.23  @— 
.20  @21  *6 
.16  @18 
.14  @15 
.20  @21 
.18  @19 
.14  @16 
.17  @19 
.14  @16 
.12  @13 
.14  @16 
.11  @12 
.10  @10*6 
.12  @14 
.10*6®  U 
.  9*6@10 
•  11*6@12*6 
10*6@11*6 
.12*6®- 
11  @12 
.-  @- 
.11  @11*6 
.10  @10*6 
.  8  @  9*6 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Prime  to  choice . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Small,  white,  fancy . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best . 

Fair . 

Common . 

Full  skims . 


8*4@  9 
8*4®  8% 
7*6®  8 
7*4@  m 
6  & — 
im®io 
94i@10 
8*6®  9*6 
7  ®  8 
«*6@7*i 
4*6®  5 
3  @  3  A 
2  @  2*6 


EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  21  @  22 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks .  19*6®  20*6 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks .  19*4@  20*6 

Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio,  choice .  19  @  — 

Western,  northerly  sections,  choice _  18  @  18*6 

Western,  central  sections,  choice .  17*6®  18*6 

Western,  southerly  sections,  choice .  17  @  18 

Western,  refrigerator,  choice .  16  @  16*6 

Southwestern,  fair,  30-36  doz  per  case. ..3  60  @4  85 

Western  culls,  per  30-doz  case . 2  50  @3  60 

Ungraded,  Der  30-doz  case . 1  60  @2  70 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy .  HA®  0*6 

Choice,  1896  .  594@  6 

Prime,  1895  .  6*i@  6*6 

Evaporated.  1894,  fancy .  i>H@  6 

Common,  1894  .  4  @4*6 

Sundrled,  sliced,  1895  .  2  @  3*4 

Chopped,  1895,  per  lb .  1?4@— 

Cores  and  skins,  1894,  per  lb .  1  @ — 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  boxes,  per  lb . —  @— 

Bags,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Peaches,  Cal.,  unpeeled.  1894,  per  lb  . —  @— 

Sundried,  1895,  per  lb .  6  @6*6 

Huckleberries,  per  lb .  6%@  7 

Plums.  State .  3*6®  4 

Cherries,  1895,  per  lb  . .  8*6®  9*6 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb .  3*6® 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894  . 17  @17*6 

Sundried . 16  @— 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Gravenstein,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  60 

Alexander,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 1  76@2  25 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Blush,  per  bbl .  1  60@2  00 

Codling,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

20-oz.,  per  bbl  . 1  60@2  00 

Orange  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

King  of  Tompkins,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  60 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  60@1  75 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  60 

Common,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  per  bbl . 3  00@7  60 

Per  crate . 1  50@2  00 

Grapes,  Up-River.  Concord,  per  case .  60®  70 

Up-River.  Delaware,  per  case . 1  25@1  50 

Up- River,  Niagara,  per  case .  60®  75 

West’n  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per5-lb  basket. .  8@  12 

Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  8@  11 

West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  10-lb  basket.  14®  17 

Concord,  per  5-lb  basket .  8@  9 

Peaches,  Del.  and  Md.,  average,  per  carrier  .  50@1  76 

Jersey,  extra,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Prime,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Jersey,  plain,  per  basket .  60®  90 

Jersey,  small  and  poor,  per  basket .  25@  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  60 

Bartlett,  per  keg . 1  00@2  50 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 1  76@2  25 

Bose,  per  bbh . 2  00@3  00 

Clalrgeau,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  60 

Louise  Bonne,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Sheldon,  per  bbl .  ..2  90@2  50 

KeifTer,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  26 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  60 

Near-by,  common,  per  bbl .  75@1  26 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  60 

Plums,  Up-River.  Damson,  per  10-lb  basket.  1  00®  — 

Gage,  per  10-lb  basket . 1  00®  — 

Common,  per  10-lb  basket .  60®  75 

Quinces,  apple,  per  bbl . 2  00@4  00 

Orange,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  50 

GAME 

Woodcock,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  75@1  12 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  76@1  12 

Quail,  frozen,  per  doz . 2  00@2  26 

Partridges,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  76@1  25 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  60®  75 

Frozen,  undrawn,  per  pair .  70@  — 

Frozen,  drawn,  per  pair .  55®  — 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair . 1  00@1  12 

English  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  00@2  00 

Golden  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  00@2  00 

Grass  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  25@1  60 

Snipe,  small,  yellow  leg,  fresh,  per  doz .  50®  — 

Sand  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz .  30@  40 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  lj@  20 

Reed  birds,  per  doz .  35®  60 

Wild  ducks,  mallards,  per  pair .  50®  75 

Canvas,  per  pair . 2  00@2  50 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  40®  60 

Green  wing,  teal  and  common,  per  pair .  25@  30 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 1  50@2  00 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  20@  22 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  15@  18 

Frozen,  per  lb .  16®  20 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  30@  60 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 61  @66 

Rye . 43  @48 

Barley . 40  @45 

Buckwheat,  silver . —  @— 

Buckwheat,  Japan . —  @— 

Corn . 36  @— 

Oats . 23  @29 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  7  60®  8  76 

Crimson  clover .  3  75@  4  75 

Timothy .  4  00®  5  25 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  86@  90 

No.  2 .  75®  80 

No.  3 .  65@  75 

Shipping .  —  @  — 

Clover,  mixed .  60®  65 

Clover .  55®  60 

Salt .  50®  — 

Straw,  long  rye .  56®  66 

Short  rye .  40®  60 

Oat .  40®  46 

Wheat .  35®  45 

HONEY . 

White  clover,  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 13  @15 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 11  @12 

Buckwheat.  1-lb  boxes,  per  lb . 10  @12 

2-lb  boxes,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Extracted,  California,  per  lb .  5  @6 

State,  per  lb .  5  @6 

Southern,  per  gallon . 45  @55 

HORS. 

N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  9  @10 

Medium  to  prime .  7  @  8 

Crop  of  1894,  fancy .  6  @  7 

Prime .  5*£@— 

Medium .  4*6® _ 

Common .  3  @  4 

Old  olds .  1*£@  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  10  @— 

Prime .  9  @— 

Medium .  8  @— 

Crop  of  1894,  common .  3*6®  414 


MEATS— DRESSED. 


Com.  to  med.,  per  lb  . 


NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb. 
H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 


11  @ 

_ 
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10 
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POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  old  hens . 11  @  12 

Old  toms .  10  @  11 

Spring,  dry  picked,  5  to  7  lbs  each  ...  9  @  10 

Spring,  scalded,  6  to  7  lbs  each .  8  @  9 

Inferior .  4  @  7 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  17  @  18 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  13  @  16 

Western  scalded,  per  lb .  10*6®  11*6 

Western,  dry- picked,  per  lb .  10  @  11*^ 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  11  @  11*6 

Dry  picked,  choice .  11*6®  — 

Common  to  fair  .  8*6®  9*6 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  6*6®  7 

Ducks,  L  I.,  spring,  per  lb .  12  @  16 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  16  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  7  @  11 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  60  @2  75 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz .  2  (10  @2  25 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . 16  @  17 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  7  @  7*6 

Western,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Western,  per  lb .  7  @  7*6 

Southern,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  (r-  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  60 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  60 

Western,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  37 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100.3  00@6  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@4  00 

Celery.  State  and  Western,  per  doz .  10®  60 

Jersey,  per  doz  roots .  10®  401 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl .  . 1  00@2  CO 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  per  1,000 . 15  00@20  00 

Lima  beans,  Jersey  Hat,  per  bag . 2  00@2  60 

Onions.  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  .  60®  90 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl .  70®  1  00 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  26@2  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  25®  — 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00®  — 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl. I  12@1  25 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60®  1  00 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl  .  60@  76 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  75®  — 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Tomatoes.  Jersey,  per  box .  25@  50 

WOOL. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 18  @19 

X,  Ohio . 17  @]8 

Other  grades . 20  @22 

W ashed  combing  and  delaine . 18  @22 

Unwashed  combing . 17  @20 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . 11  @13 

Fine  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas .  8  @10 

California .  9  @13*6 

Oregon . 12  @13*6 

Territory .  9  @15 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  20,484  cans  of  milk, 
171  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  385  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  81.62  a  can  of  40  Quarts. 

gultntisinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  nkw-y<>iikkk. 

^BB^  B  B  B  B%  Tour  Rutter,  Egg*. 

KhB  B  Poultry, Veil!, Re juis, 

I  Potatoes,  Hides, 

^^■1  ■  ■  ■  ■  Pelts,  Wool,  JHay, 

Grain.  Green  and 
Dried  Fruits,  or  ANYTHING  YOU  MAY 
HAVE  to  us.  Quick  sales  at  the  highest 
market  price  and  prompt  returns  made. 
Write  for  prices  or  any  Information  you  may  want. 

SUMMERS,  MORRISON  <S  CO. , 

174  South  Water  St..  Chicago,  Ill. 

BmricR knots— Metropolitan  National  Bank,  Chicago 


No.  2,  per  lb .  AH®  4 

Pecans  ungraded,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Chestnuts,  Northern,  per  bushel  (60  lbs). .4  00  @5  00 

Southern,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) . 3  00  @4  00 

Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) .  75  @1  00 

POTATOES. 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  1  00@1  25 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs . 1  00®  1  12 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  90®  1  00 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  bbl . .  90@1  10 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Sweets.  Jersey,  yellow,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Virginia  yellow,  per  barrel . 1  50@2  00 


QUID  YOUR  FRUITS  AND  VE6ETABLES, 
Onir  POULTRY,  PORK,  CALVES,  , . 

old  Reliable  Com  mission  Houses.  (Est.  1865.) 

S.  H.  &  E.  H.  FROST,  100  Park  Place,  New  York 

Stencils, Shipping  Cards,  &c.,  furnished  on  application 
References:  Irving  Nat.  Bankorany  of  the  Com.  Ag’s. 

DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SHIP  YOUR 

BUTTER  and  EGGS 

to  responsible  parties  who  willget  you  highest  market 
prices  for  fine  goods  ?  Choice  Creamery  Butter  and 
Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs  a  specialty.  Apply  to 
GARNER  &  CO.,  32  Little  13th  St.,  NewYork, 
before  shipping  elsewhere.  Ref.:  Gansevoort  Bank 

WILLIAM  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  Specialties  are 

GAME,  FURS,  GINSENG,  POULTRY,  NUTS,  Etc. 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Packers  of  First-class  Canned  Goods. 

JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22.  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market.  Live  Stock:  Union  Stock 
Yards,  foot  of  West  00th  Street. 

Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1870. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

headquarters for 

Fruits  and  Produce* 

■aecolvo  and  Bell.  In  car  load  Iota  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  IProduota  of  the  Orchard,  Darden, 
l&alry.  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Report*,  Special  llefereDcen,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

OCT* Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 

PHfllPF  Peach  Trees  a  Specialty.  Prices  on  appa¬ 
ll  1 1 U I U  L  cation.  It.  S.  JohnstOD,  Stockley ,  Del. 

FDR  9AI  F— ' Car-loa(l  early  cut,  weH cured  Clover- 
I  Ull  OnLL  Mixed  Hay;  good  feeding  quality. 

C.  O.  NEWTON,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

farm  Cream  SeparatorsiS^K: 

P.  M.  SHARPLES.  Westchester,  Pa.,  Elgin,  111. 

HERRICK  SEED  CO., 

INCORPORATE!),  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  ~ 

Purity  and  Quality  Guaranteed.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
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THE  WEALTH  OFAMERICA. 

HOW  IT  IS  DISTRIBUTED. 

P  ART  IX. 

We  expected  to  end  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  week  before  last  but,  quite 
unexpectedly  to  us,  questions  and  com¬ 
ments  have  begun  to  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Some  of  them  seem  to 
require  consideration,  as  they  add  some¬ 
thing  to  the  discussion.  We  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  give  space  to  a  few  of  these 
thoughts.  We  consider  it  encouraging 
that  such  matters  can  be  discussed 
calmly  and  without  party  feeling.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  farmers  not  only 
realize  that  something  is  wrong  with 
our  country’s  finances,  but  that  they  be¬ 
gin  to  look  above  party  spirit  for  the 
remedy.  First,  let  us  consider  this 
statement  as  to  the  effect  of  the  single 
tax  on  land  values  : 

I  have  read  with  considerable  interest  your  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  on  the  Wealth  of  America,  particu¬ 
larly  the  first  and  the  concluding  ones.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  point  out  an  error  as  to  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  single  tax,  which  you  think  would 
drive  business  out  of  the  great  cities  into  cheaper 
country  locations. 

I  gather  from  your  remarks  that  you  do  not 
think  this  would  be  a  bad  thing,  and  you  do  not 
urge  it  against  the  single  tax  as  an  objection. 
Still,  I  think  it  shows  that  you  have  fallen  into 
the  very  common  error  of  regarding  the  single 
tax  as  placing  an  additional  burden  on  the  users 
of  land  and,  therefore,  under  it  very  valuable 
land  would  be  less  desirable  than  now,  and  resort 
woul(J  be  made  to  cheaper  land  in  order  to  avoid 
the  tax.  Tnis  idea  in  regard  to  the  single  tax  is 
such  a  common  one  that  I  would  like  you  to  ask 
in  your  “What  Say?”  column,  Would  the  single 
tax  on  land  values  prove  more  burdensome  to 
users  of  land  than  the  present  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion?  so  as  to  get  farmers  to  thinking  on  this 
point. 

The  single  tax  is  a  natural  tax  that  must  be 
paid,  either  to  land  owner,  or  community.  If  it 
goes  to  the  first  named,  then  the  land  user  has 
also  to  help  pay  taxes.  If  it  goes  to  community, 
the  land  user  does  not  have  to  pay  other  taxes, 
and  what  he  pays  to  community  will  be  likely  to 
be  less  than  he  now  pays  to  the  individual  owner, 
because  the  single  tax  would  squeeze  speculative 
values  out  of  land. 

Let  me  illustrate  this.  James  Gordon  Bennett 
rents  the  ground  on  which  the  Herald  Building 
stands.  For  it  he  pays  $30,000  per  year.  He  also 
pays  taxes  on  the  building  he  has  erected.  Under 
the  single  tax  he  would  continue  to  pay  $30,000 
per  year  to  the  land  owner,  who  would  be  taxed 
$30,000  per  year.  Bennett  would  be  relieved  of  the 
taxes  he  now  pays  on  the  building,  so  that  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  make  it  harder  for  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the  land. 

The  single  tax  permits  men  to  make  a  profit 
only  from  the  use  of  the  land — what  they  make  in 
that  way  is  wholly  theirs.  Can  you  not  see  that 
this  settles  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  ?  As  it  is  now,  land  owners  (non-pro¬ 
ducers)  take  a  large  share  out  of  all  that  labor 
and  capital  produce.  Stop  this,  and  then  men 
get  only  what  they  produce,  and  get  all  of  that. 
Then  you’ll  have  no  use  for  inheritance  taxes  and 
the  like,  which  are  all  forms  of  robbery  that  can 
only  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  under  the 
present  system  some  get  what  is  not  rightfully 
theirs,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wrong  to  take  apart 
away  when  they  die.  h.  sudell. 

Delaware. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  result  of  the 
exemption  of  that  building  from  taxa¬ 
tion  would  throw  a  heavier  tax  on  the 
land.  Let  us  suppose,  by  way  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  that  the  assessed  value  of  the  land 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  building  that 
stands  on  it.  The  total  tax  on  the  entire 
property  is  $2,5G0.  Under  the  single  tax, 
as  we  understand  it,  no  taxes  would  be 
paid  on  the  building,  while  the  present 
tax  on  the  land  would  be  doubled,  if  the 
same  amount  of  money  is  to  be  raised. 
In  a  crowded  city  like  New  York,  we 
think  landlords  would  take  advantage  of 
this  to  increase  their  rents.  Our  idea  is 
that  this  would  drive  many  manufac¬ 
turers  out  into  the  cheaper  locations  in 
country  towns.  The  rapid  extension  of 
electric  roads  and  telephones  would 
enable  them  to  conduct  their  business 
just  as  well  as  it  is  now  carried  on. 
Personally,  we  think  this  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  country.  We  have 
always  believed  that  this  vast  concentra¬ 
tion  of  population  and  wealth  in  the 
cities  is  a  menace  to  the  land.  As  society 


is  now  made  up,  wealth  and  population 
follow  manufacturing  to  or  from  the 
town,  and  manufacturing  follows  cheap 
power  and  convenient  business  location. 

Another  friend  refers  to  the  life  among 
the  Shakers,  and  makes  the  point  that 
all  community  living  must  be  more  or 
less  selfish  since  the  members  shut  them¬ 
selves  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  limit  the  good  things  they  produce 
chiefly  to  themselves.  For  this  reason 
he  thinks  that  community  living  will 
foster  a  narrow  spirit  that  will  destroy 
hope  of  practical  success. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  that.  One 
question  I  asked  the  Shakers  brought 
out  a  curious  fact.  At  that  time  1  was 
interested  in  a  little  foundling — a  boy 
who  was  cast  out  by  his  parents.  I  asked 
one  of  the  leadiDg  Shakers  if  he  would 
take  that  boy  into  their  family  and  bring 
him  up. 

Somewhat  to  my  surprise  he  said  :  “  No, 
he  is  not  old  enough  for  us !  ”  As  I 
understood  his  explanation,  they  prefer¬ 
red  older  children  who  could  perform 
some  useful  work.  The  idea  was  that  in 
a  cooperative  enterprise  all  should  do 
some  work  or  else  those  who  did  nothing 
would  receive  benefits  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled.  The  older  people  had 
given  their  labor  in  the  past  and  were 
now  entitled  to  the  benefits.  Helpless 
infants  were  only  a  charge.  They  could 
add  nothing  to  the  business  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  therefore  had  no  just  claim  to 
any  of  its  benefits. 

This  seems  like  a  cold,  hard  view  of 
the  matter  and  yet,  is  it  not  the  logical 
outcome  of  such  a  business  compact? 
Say  what  you  will  about  it,  this  world 
is  made  better  and  happier  by  what  peo¬ 
ple  give  out  of  their  comfort  to  others. 
Money  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  give  away.  Many  a  man  smooths  over 
an  obligation  to  society  by  contributing 
money  for  what  he  considers  a  good 
cause.  The  world  doesn’t  need  your 
money  half  as  much  as  it  needs  you — 
your  service,  your  inlluence,  your  voice 
on  the  side  of  right. 

By  means  of  a  singular  train  of  events 
there  has  been  planted  near  the  Shaker 
villages  an  institution  that  is  remarkable 
in  many  ways — the  Burnham  Industrial 
Farm.  The  original  buildings  were  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Shakers.  They  were 
the  old-time  community  houses — long 
since  deserted  as  the  ranks  of  the  Shak¬ 
ers  have  grown  thin  by  death  and  deser¬ 
tion.  Some  kind-hearted  people  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  building  here  an 
industrial  farm  school  w’here  waifs  from 
the  streets  of  our  great  cities  might  be 
taught  to  be  useful  men,  and  led  to  grow 
up  in  the  country  as  skilled  farmers.  I 
hope  to  tell  about  this  interesting  school 
some  day.  It  is  in  many  ways  a  remark¬ 
able  institution.  I  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  as  I  saw  these  boys  at  work  and  play 
how  much  more  the  Shakers  would  have 
added  to  the  cause  of  humanity  had  they 
given  more  of  their  service  to  such 
work.  That  is  the  great  weakness  of  a 
community.  From  a  material  point  of 
view,  it  can  be  made  a  success — possibly. 
From  a  truly  helpful  point  of  view — 
never,  because  its  tendencies  are  narrow 
and  selfish  to  outsiders. 

Connecticut  is  the  most  remarkable 
farming  section  in  the  Union.  This  is 
not  so  much  because  of  the  vast  capacity 
of  its  soil,  but  because  of  its  wonderful 
markets  in  the  manufacturing  towns, 
the  ease  of  transportation,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  wrhich  electric  motive  power  is 
being  applied  outside  the  villages. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country  when  Connecticut  led  the 
Nation  in  the  production  of  food  crops. 
Whenever  there  was  a  famine  elsewhere, 
the  settlers  always  knew  that  the  Indian 
farmers  of  Connecticut  were  sure  of  a 
corn  crop — and  they  depended  on  the 
Connecticut  Valley  farms  as  we  now 
depend  on  the  great  Western  valleys  for 
our  grain.  For  more  than  two  centuries 
Connecticut  agriculture  was  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  Connecticut  manufactur¬ 
ing.  To-day  is- but  a -boy  waiting  on  the 


shop.  Why  has  Connecticut  farming 
fallen  behind  manufacturing  in  the  race 
for  power  ?  One  might  say  that  cheap 
Western  land  has  proved  too  much  for 
the  Connecticut  farmer. 

The  West  has  been  no  fiercer  in  its 
fight  for  the  Connecticut  farmer’s  job 
than  it  has  been  for  the  manufactuter’s 
business.  Illinois  can  make  cheaper 
meat  than  Connecticut,  and  Iowa  can 
make  cheaper  butr,er  or  grain.  True, 
and  so  Michigan  can  make  cheaper  wood 
work,  Wisconsin  can  make  cheaper  cop¬ 
per  and  steel  goods,  the  South  can  make 
cheaper  cotton  goods  and  Ohio  can  make 
cheaper  woolens.  On  both  sides,  it  is 
the  same  question  of  getting  closer  to 
the  original  raw  material.  Why,  if  this 
is  so,  has  the  farmer  fallen  behind  the 
shop  man  ?  That  is  what  we  want  to 
talk  about  next  week. 


Dogs  and  Clover.  —  The  following 
which  we  find  in  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch 
was  really  one  of  Darwin’s  discoveries 
announced  many  years  ago  : 

IIow  does  the  number  of  dogs  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  affect  the  crop  of  clover  seed  ?  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that,  where  dogs  abound,  the  clover 
never  seeds  freely.  The  explanation  is  this: 
Dogs  and  cats  are  natural  enemies.  Where  dogs 
are  numerous,  cats  keep  to  the  houses  and  avoid 
the  open  fields.  Cats  destroy  field  mice  when 
dogs  are  few,  but  not  if  dogs  are  numerous. 
Field  mice,  if  undisturbed  by  cats,  destroy  bum¬ 
blebees,  and  Red  clover  depends  upon  bumble 
bees  for  the  fertilization  of  its  flowers.  If  the 
flowers  are  not  fertilized,  no  seed  is  produced. 
Bumblebees  have  been  imported  in  many  places 
for  this  sole  purpose. 

Birds  as  Civilizers. — We  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  floating  about  the  country  : 

Convicts  in  the  Michigan  State  Prison  are 
allowed  to  keep  birds,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
there  are  fully  600  feathered  songsters  in  the 
prison,  all  owned  and  cared  for  by  the  prisoners. 
Their  carolings  in  the  morning  are  one  of  the  odd 
features  of  life  at  this  institution.  It  is  believed 
that  this  and  other  favors  are  responsible  for  the 
good  behavior  of  the  prisoners,  as  there  are 
fewer  outbreaks  at  Jackson  than  anywhere  else. 

A  bird — that  is,  a  respectable  one — will 
always  try  hard  to  civilize  a  human.  It 
doesn’t  always  succeed.  Lots  of  hens 
are  trying  hard  to  civilize  their  owners 
— but  without  success. 
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You  Lay  the  Roofing  and  Your 
Chickens  will  Lay  the  Eggs. 

YOUR  YOUNG  CHICKENS  WILL  SOON  HAVE 
TO  BE  PROTECTED  FOR  THE  WINTER. 

P.&  B.  RUBER0ID 

Roofing  and  Siding 

WILL  KEEP  THEM  WARM  AND  DRY. 

It  is  the  best  and  most  durable  in  the  market, 
and  does  not  require  skilled  labor  to  put  it  on. 

i  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 


)  Chicago  Offic 
S  186  FIFTH  AVE. 


l  Sole  )  2  LIBERTY  ST., 

(  Mfrs.  S  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Send  for  Samples  aild  Prices. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roofs, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dev  Street,  N.  Y , 


UAUTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 


CH  EflP;WATERPR00F,’ 


Not  affected 

strongtthi  tnrnuur>  by  gases. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  wails. 
Water  Proof  Sbeatbing  of  same  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac. 

%he  FA1  MANILLA  ROOFING  CO-,  tAMDEN,N.J. 


J  can  be  kept  clean  and  sweet  with 
~  Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder.  There 
i  is  no  soap,  washing  compound  or 
;  cleanser  that  so  thoroughly  cleans 
1  milk  pails,  cans  and  other  dairy 
accessories.  It  cuts  the  obstinate 
grease  that  will  accumulate  and 
lightens  very  much  the  work  of 
keeping  the  dairy  clean  and  sweet. 


1  is  the  greatest  aid  to  hard-worked 
women.  Invaluable  for  every  kind 
of  cleaning.  Cheaper  and  better  than 
any  soap.  Large  package  costs  but 
25c.  at  all  grocery  and  general  stores. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  usyour  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  live  stock. 

IKE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY,  K 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  5 
Boston,  Pim.AnEi.PHiA.  3 


Green 

Cut 

Bone 


i 


cannot  be  compared  with 

Bradley’s  Superior  Meat-Meal* 

as  an  incentive  for  making 
hens  produce  eggs.  Thousands  J 
of  poultry  men  use  “  Meat- x 
Meal”  because  it  is  cheaper, J 
more  effective,  and  far  easier  £ 
to  feed.  A  trial  (75c.)  bag  will# 
convince  you.  Send  for  it,  or^ 
at  any  rate  send  postal  for  free 
copy  of  “  Feeding  for  Eggs. 
Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston. 
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Makes  hens  lay. 

Makes  chickens  grow. 

The  Bowker  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston 


piuucn  MEAT  This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat 
VHIIIICU  I'lLMI  carefully  cooked,  ground  fine 
CAD  Dfllll  TDV  seasoned  and  hermetically 
rUll  rUULInl  ■  sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cans. 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls 
Ground  tine,  it  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  30  cents 
per  can:  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®® 

THE  KEYSTONE 

DEHORNER 

®  Cuts  clean  on  all  sides-does  not  crush.  The 
®  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
(•)  made,  fully  warranted.  Highest  World’s 
,  Fair  Award’.  Descriptive  Circulars  F  ree. 

i  A.C. BR0SIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

‘  T®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®® 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  SAVE 
Halt  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Sealders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  Send  for  Circulars, 

P.  R.  (SPERRY  A  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

AN  OHIO  HORSE  HAN  TALKS. 

GOOD  ROADS  MEAN  LIGHTER  HORSES. 

I  recently  had  a  talk  with  S.  H.  Hogan, 
a  well-known  horse  breeder  of  Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.  “  Horses  are  hardly  worth  talk¬ 
ing  about,  nowadays,”  he  said,  “  still 
there  are  a  few  fortunate  mortals  who 
have  good  horses,  and  who  get  good 
prices  for  them.  The  general  trend  of 
the  demand  nowadays  is  toward  lighter 
horses  than  have  heretofore  been  bred 
generally,  because  Ohio  is  getting  to  be 
an  old  State,  and  the  older  the  State, 
the  better  the  roads.  A  pair  of  1,200- 
pound  horses  can  draw  as  much  over 
our  roads  when  they  are  at  their  worst, 
as  a  1,400-pound  pair  could,  20,  or  even 
10  years  ago.  The  people  are  finding 
this  out,  and  as  a  result,  we  use  our 
lighter  horses  almost  twice  as  much  for 
breeding  purposes  as  we  do  our  heavier 
animals.  There  is  no  use  whatever  in 
driving  a  big,  awkward,  lumbering  ani¬ 
mal,  when  one  that  has  sense,  strength 
and  go,  will  do  the  work  more  quickly 
and  satisfactorily. 

“  Then  our  cities  are  all  paved  or  are 
being  paved.  Manufacturers,  produce 
men,  millers,  etc.,  are  all  falling  into 
line  in  the  demand  for  light  horses,  so 
that  in  both  city  and  country,  the  larger 
demand  falls  on  the  light  side  of  1,300 
pounds. 

“  No,”  said  Mr.  Hogan,  in  reply  to  a 
question,  “  I  don’t  know  that  imported 
horses  are  any  better  than  American 
bred,  if  they  are  bred  right.  In  England, 
from  which  a  large  per  cent  of  importa¬ 
tions  come,  the  average ,  only,  is  better 
than  the  average  in  this  country  ;  there 
are  individual  horses  in  this  country  that 
England  will  have  to  hurry  up  to  beat  ; 
but  the  trouble  is  that  no  pains  are  taken 
to  breed  for  a  type  in  this  country,  while 
a  glance  at  the  English  system  of  breed¬ 
ing  (and,  remember,  it  is  a  system)  will 
explain  to  any  inquiring  mind,  why  Eng¬ 
land  has  better  horses,  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  over,  than  America.” 

“  I  understand  that  the  Hackney  is  a 
favorite  with  you.  What  are  his  good 
points  ?  ” 

“  Among  his  valuable  points  is  the 
transmittance  of  the  type  for  which  he 
has  been  bred  for  years — his  fine  style 
and  action,  wonderful  endurance,  intelli¬ 
gence,  etc.  In  fact,  the  breeding  is  so 
well  established,  that,  with  almost  any 
breed  of  mares,  a  Hackney  sire  will  infuse 
into  his  progeny  the  sterling  qualities  of 
his  race.  His  proud  step  and  noble  bear¬ 
ing  are  admired  wherever  he  goes.” 

“  Do  you  see  any  hope  in  the  future 
for  the  horse  market  ?  ” 

“  I  believe  that  whenever  farmers  and 
horsemen  can  be  made  to  realize  the 
utter  uselessness  of  raising  an  inferior 
quality  of  colts  from  an  inferior  quality 
of  mares,  for  profit,  and  when  they  begin 
to  breed  systematically  to  supply  a  cer¬ 
tain  demand  and  understand  the  demand, 
the  horse  market  will  recover  from  its 
present  stagnation.  So  long  as  the  mar¬ 
kets  are  glutted  with  the  inferior  stock 
which  the  average  farmer  forces  upon 
them,  I  see  no  hope  for  any  one  but  the 
man  who  handles  the  right  kind.” 

“  Do  you  know  of  any  one  in  the  coun¬ 
try  who  makes  a  business  of  wintering 
horses  for  city  people  ?  ” 

“I  know  of  a  number  of  farmers  who 
make  a  very  respectable  income  from 
this  branch  of  the  business.  There  is 
some  extra  labor  connected  with  it,  but 
I  believe  that  a  more  satisfactory  price 
can  be  obtained  from  one’s  surplus  feed 
in  that  way  than  in  hauling  it  to  market. 
Most  farmers  have  plenty  of  time  to  feed 
in  winter  ;  in  fact  do  nothing  else,  and  a 
few  horses  taken  to  board  keep  them 
out  of  mischief.” 

“  At  what  rate,  considering  the  price 
of  feed,  can  horses  be  boarded,  to  make 
the  business  profitable  ?  ” 

“I  could  answer  that  question  for  this 
locality  only.  As  there  has  been  no 
material  change  in  the  price  of  rough 


feed,  the  prevailing  price  is  from  $6  to  $8 
per  head  per  month,  according  to  the 
amount  of  grain  given  to,  and  care  taken 
of,  the  animal.” 

“  Do  you  consider  the  country  fair  to 
be  a  potent  agency  in  promoting  the 
breeding  of  better  horses  ?  ” 

“  To  a  certain  extent,  and  among  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  farmers.  There  are  farm¬ 
ers  who  take  a  day  off  and  go  to  the 
fair.  They  gawk  around  all  the  games 
of  chance  and  fakes  such  as  are  usually 
permitted,  and  go  home  apparently  with¬ 
out  knowing  that  there  was  a  horse  or  a 
sheep  or  a  hog  exhibited  on  the  grounds. 
Then  the  next  spring  they  pick  out  the 
most  despicable  mare  in  their  stables, 
and  breed  her  to  a  thoroughbred  horse. 
Then  when  the  result  is  a  failure,  they 
raise  a  hue  and  cry  that  the  horse  is  of 
no  account,  and  in  many  instances  they 
are  believed,  too.  You  couldn’t  beat 
sense  into  those  farmers’  heads  with  a 
10-foot  scantling.  Then  there  are  other 
farmers  who  go  to  the  fair  to  see  their 
friends  and  have  a  little  family  picnic. 
They  pay  little  attention  to  the  exhibits. 
Hut  there  is  a  class  that  have  energy  and 
thrift  enough  to  appreciate  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it.  They  go  to  the  fair 
to  see  how  they  may  take  advantage  of 
what  they  have.  They  may  not  know 
very  much,  but  if  they  have  any  ambition 
to  learn,  they  can  learn.  They  see  a 
winner,  and  they  want  something  like  it 
themselves.  The  result  is  that  they  don’t 
come  to  the  breeding  stables  next  spring 
with  the  worst  mare  they  have,  but  if 
they  have  no  thoroughbred,  they  bring 
the  best  they  have.  That  is  the  kind  of 
farmer  that  is  a  benefit  to  the  fairs,  and 
the  only  kind  to  which  the  fair  is  of  any 
advantage.” 

“  What  defects  do  you  notice  in  the 
management  of  most  country  fairs  as  far 
as  the  exhibition  of  horses  is  concerned?” 

“  The  chief  defect  lies  in  the  selection 
of  the  judges  who  award  the  premiums. 
If  a  man  is  a  horseman  he  is  very  likely 
to  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  breed.  If  he  is  not  a  ho  seman, 
he  has  no  qualification  for  judgeship. 
I’ll  tell  you  a  little  incident :  On  a  cer¬ 
tain  county  fair  grounds  last  fall,  we 
exhibited  a  few  horses.  I  found  out 
that  one  of  the  judges  appointed  by  the 
board,  had  expressed  an  opinion,  before 
the  contest  came  off,  that  one  of  our 
horses  ought  to  be  entitled  to  the  first 
prize.  I  wanted  to  be  fair  about  it,  so  I 
promptly  notified  the  other  exhibitors, 
and  they  succeeded  in  having  him  re¬ 
moved,  and  another  judge  appointed  in 
his  stead.  When  the  exhibit  of  a  stal¬ 
lion  and  three  of  his  get  came  off,  the 
newly-appointed  judge  asked  me  which 
was  to  bejconsidered,  the  stallion  or  his 
get.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  they 
both  ought  to  be  considered,  and  re¬ 
marked  further,  that  the  two  or  three 
others  who  were  competing  against 
me  had  the  same  breed  of  horses  I  was 
exhibiting,  so  that  it  was  all  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  any  way.  The  judge  looked  surprised. 

‘  Why,’  said  he,  ‘  Mr.  It’s  horse  has  three 
white  feet,  Mr.  G’s  two  white  feet,  and 
yours  hasn’t  any.  Is  it  possible  they 
are  all  of  the  same  breed?  ’  I  was  like 
the  boy  that  the  calf  ran  over,  I  didn’t 
have  anything  to  say.  But  that  is  a 
glowing  example  of  judicial  gumption 
for  you.”  _  j.  D> 

Feed  the  Oats.— Prof.  Plumb,  of  the 
Indiana  Experiment  Station,  has  issued 
a  bulletin  in  which  he  advises  farmers 
to  feed  more  oats,  rather  than  sell  them 
at  a  low  price  and  buy  bran  at  70  cents 
per  100  pounds.  He  says  that  farmers 
at  his  market  town,  are  paid  16  to  20 
cents  per  bushel  for  oats.  As  compared 
with  corn  100  pounds  of  oats  give  the 
following  composition  : 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure 

makers.  formers.  fat. 

Oats . 9.25  48.34  4  18 

Corn . 7.92  66.69  4.28 

As  compared  with  bran  at  70  cents  for 
100  pounds  the  oats  are  more  valuable. 
The  farmer  makes  a  poor  exchange 
when  he-  sells  the  oats  for  *20  cents  and 


buys  bran  at  this  price.  For  horses  and 
sheep  or  growing  cattle  no  grain  is  bet¬ 
ter.  Mix  two  parts  corn  and  one  part 
oats  when  you  grind.  It  will  greatly 
improve  the  feed. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd 


mmix&spm 

CLOTIIII.DE  H.  H.  B.  1308. 

Milk  record  26.021  pounds  2  ounces  in  a  year.  Rut¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2J^  ounces  In  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow's  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  Is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


To  Save  TOUR  Dollars,  if  you  need  an  efficient 
Cough  Remedy,  buy  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant.  It 
may  cost  you  the  dollar,  but  may  also  save  you  many 
more  dollars,  together  with  much  danger  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  for  you  will  then  have  the  surost  known  rem¬ 
edy. — Adv. 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


’  KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CURE 


A.  J.  C.  C.  St.  Lambert  Calves  for  Sale.  At 
New  York  State  Fair,  1895,  we  showed  two  calves 
in  a  class  of  22,  one  took  prize,  the  other  was 
Highly  Commended.  Young  Hulls  sold  from 
our  herd  have  sired  Cows  testing  up  to  27  lbs. 
12  ozs.  Hotter  in  seven  days  for  Messrs.  Miller  & 
Sibley.  Extra  good  young  Hulls  and  Heifers 
at  low  prices.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N  Y. 


ITDQTVQ  FOR  SALE.— Young  Hulls 

»  t  IyOE  I  and  Heifers.  Dams  by 
Stoko  Pogis  5th;  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.;  Landseer’s 
Harry,  etc.,  sire  son  of  Prospect  Rioter. 

JAS.  T.  ARMSTRONG.  1044  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


THE  MOS  T  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 

„  _  FOR  man  or  beast. 

Certain  in  its  effects  ana  never  blisters. 

Read  proofs  below ; 


Bi.UEroiNT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1894. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  ago  with  a  Spavin.  I  got  him 
for  $20.  I  used  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spavin  Is  gono  now  and  I  have  been  offered  $150 
for  the  same  horse.  I  only  had  him  nine  weeks, 
so  I  got  $120  for  using  $2  worth  of  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure.  W.  S.  Marsden. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO.^J^Ks; 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  THORNDALE,  Chester  Co., Pa 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Ramhouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland  China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16,  1893. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  your  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  Cu  rb  i  on  two 
horsos  and  It  Is  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

Auoust  Frederick. 
Price  $1  per  Bottle. 

For  salo  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
lilt.  It.  ,T.  KICNT)  A  LTj  COMPANY, 

ENOSBURGH  FALLS.  VT. 


Renorts  say,  “  HOG  CROP’’  short.  If  this  is  correct, 
order  Breeding  Animals  at  once.  Special  Bargains. 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 


CHESHIRES! 

Is  the  Bhnner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best?  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


Tho  greatest  horse 

stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

Dr.  8.  A.  Tuttle— Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  it  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

•J.  H.  Shaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 

Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


BY  ^;myeansCHESHIRI 

Write  for  prices;  all  ages. 

W.  E.  MANDKVILLK,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co. 


PURE  AND  CHOICE, 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires  and  Chester 
Whites.  Choice  large  strains, 
8-week  pigs  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

Hamilton  a  co.,  CoehmnTiiie,  p* 


HORSE  BLANKETS 


ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

i  Awarded  highest  prize  at  World’s  Fair. 

Made  in  2.50  styles. 

1  Square  Blankets  for  the  road. 
Surcingle  Blankets  for  Stable. 
All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 


ah  snapes,  sizes  ana  quaui _ 

The  Best  5/A  is  the 

5/A  baker  blanket 

Many  Have  Worn  16  Years. 

Thousands  of  testimonials.  LflJA__«^^ 
Sold  by  all  dealers. 

Write  us  for  5/A  Hook.  /Ain.:?;——)] 
M9M.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia.  \  V  P'i  I 


mak0  room  for  Stock 

I  IlOTOGRAPH  of  hog  quoted  if  asked  for. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  Ouroc-, Jersey  March  Pigs,  the 
FIRST-PRIZE  YOUNG  HERD  at  N.  Y.  STATE 
FAIR,  for  Sale.  K.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli.  N.Y. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-cent  stamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KING  k  CO.,  No.  10  Church  8t.,  Onego,  N.Y 


W.  P.  ROCK  and  WHITE  LEGHORN  Chicks 

for  salo.  Reasonable,  if  ordered  soon.  State  whether 
you  want  birds  for  show,  breeding  or  for  eggs  and 
meat.  Orders  will  receive  my  prompt  and  personal 
attention.  G.  H.  KING,  Otisville,- Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Choice  P.  Ducks.  Must  go  quick  to  make  room 
Brookside  Poultry  Farm,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


DIRECT-UM  BIT 


USE  Cl  I  IUI  A  CARBON- 

TAYLOR’S  r  U  Ifl  A  Bisulphide. 

For  kllllngWoodch ticks,  Prairie  Dogs,Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland, Ohio. 


H  m  Best  Combination  Bit  made. 

A  Pk  Severe  or  Easy. 

as  you  want  it. 

Sample  mailed,  XC  #1.00. 
'vy  v Nickel 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc.! 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

Che  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


cS5£ft£°  VETERINARY  COLLECT 

1  he  most  successful  college  on  this continent.  For  full  particulars  address  the  Secretary, 

JO£  HUGHES,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  2537-2539  State  St®,  Ch7ca«o,  III. 


rmATPUTE 
MEANS  /.  J 


**THEBEST 
BICYCLE  > 


prices 

logue  of  C^^^rl<55jJ\a4^_^ 

Sweep  Powers.  — -ZJcJSB/if&lttMtSSSSBtoNMlr 

hand  and  power  Corn g>— n—  x»»»/.  is.n.i. 

Feed  .Mills,  Steel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  Mowers,  Wood 
Saws,"  Engines— 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  stationary. 
k  8.  ME88INGEU  it  SUM.  TATA51Y,  PA. 


Springileltl,  Ohio, 


“S'iZt  FEED  MILLS 

are  the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 


„■  odder  Cutters,  for  hand  and  power. 
.  rut  &  Veg’tble  fSIicers,  hand  A  power. 


Ensila, 
Root  C'n 


Humorous. 

From  each  the  solemn  statement  comes 
On  highway  and  on  byway; 

There’s  but  one  way  to  run  this  earth, 

And  that,  of  course,  is  “  my  way.” 

—  Washington  Star. 

“  Do  you  remember,  Julian,  why  they 
shot  poor  Saint  Sebastian  full  of  arrows?  ” 
■“ ’Cause  they  hadn’t  any  gun.” — Life. 

“Say,  papa,  are  you  going  to  New 
York  to-morrow  °”  “I  guess  so.  Why?” 
“  Well,  I  wish  you  would  get  me  a  new 
tooth-brush  ;  my  old  one  is  moulting.” — 
New  York  Ledger. 

*‘I  wonder,”  mused  the  family  cat, 
lafter  carefully  inspecting  the  new  mouse¬ 
trap,  “  if  that  is  a  labor-saving  device  for 
my  benefit,  or  if  I’m  in  danger  of  losing 
any  situation.” — Credit  Lost. 

'“I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  ma- 
'dam,”  said  the  tramp  to  the  farmer’s 
wife,  after  he  had  eaten  a  hearty  meal. 
“  The  dinner  was  most  excellent,  and  I 
shall  take  great  pleasure  in  recommend¬ 
ing  this  place  to  my  friends.” — Harper's 
Bazar. 

They  have  a  good  joke  just  at  present 
on  a  well-known  lawyer  who  is  noted 
for  his  absent-mindedness.  He  went  up 
his  own  stairs  the  other  day,  and  seeing 
a  notice  on  his  own  door,  “Back  at  two,” 
sat  down  to  wait  for  himself. — Harper's 
Bound  Table. 

“  The  actions  of  some  of  these  reform¬ 
ers,”  said  the  corn-field  philosopher,  “  re¬ 
mind  me  much  of  the  way  my  father 
used  to  pull  weeds  in  the  garden  for 
about  a  minute  to  show  me  how  easy  it 
was.  Then  he  would  go  off  and  sit  flown 
in  the  shade  and  leave  me  to  keep  at  it 
all  the  forenoon.” — Indianapolis  Journal. 

A  LITTLE  city  boy  was  making  his  first 
visit  in  the  country  at  his  grandfather’s. 
He  was  very  much  interested  in  the  Jer¬ 
sey  cows,  and  the  first  milking  at  which 
he  attended  was  watched  with  astonish¬ 
ment.  The  continuous  stream  of  milk 
aroused  his  curiosity  until  he  suddenly 
burst  forth  with,  “  Say,  grandpa,  where 
do  you  turn  it  on  ?  " — Home  Companion. 

Patrick’s  face  was  so  homely  that,  as 
he  used  to  say,  it  seemed  an  “offince  to 
the  landscape,”  and  he  was  as  poor  as  he 
was  homely.  One  day  a  neighbor  met 
him,  and  said  :  “  And  how  are  ye,  Pat  ?  ” 
“Mighty  had,”  answered  Pat.  “It  is 
shtarvation  that  is  shtarin’  me  in  the 
face.”  “Is  that  so?”  said  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  inquirer.  “  Sure,  and  it  can’t  be 
very  pleasant  for  ayther  of  ye  " — Rich- 
uumd  Dispatch. 


ni  E  AC  AWT  l/ICUf  House  and  Farm,  97  acres. 
ILLnunli  I  VILIi  Catsklll  Mountains,  capac¬ 
ity  40.  Furniture  and  stock  if  desired.  Full  house  13 
years.  Desirable  investment.  Widow,  too  much 
care.  Mrs.  FLORA  J.  HULBKRT,  Durham,  N.  Y. 


If  you  have  FIVE  or  more 
Cows  a  Cream  Separator  will 
save  its  cost  each  year  of 
use.  Beware  of  imitating  and 
infringing  machines. 

Send  for  new  1895  Catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Branch  Offices:  General  Offices: 

ELGIN.  ILL.  74  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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gtUscrUanrmus  gMmtitfUfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Grinds  Corn  and  Cob  and 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES, Delivered  FREE, 

For  Houses.  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors.  A  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples, 
o.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Saranac  Buck  Gloves  and  Mittcus 

j|fjE  ^IJI jTl"  I  ^  io 


Are  the  BEST  in 
, i-rr,  the  World. 

.  y  \  \  M  SOLD  BY  ALL 

•  S>]\(Q)  jo«i{ers. 

SEE  that  the 
’*— >  1  1 1  *1/^=-^  left-hand  glove 
is  stamped 

SarAnaC 

Send  for  our  (Hove  book. 

SARANAC  GLOVE  CO..  Littleton.  N.  H. 


till  I  n  P  II  T  T0  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER 
If  I  I  I  U  L,  m  I  Farm  250  acres  on  Salt  Water, 
||  L II  I  Md.-20  acres  Peaches,  six 
■  1  *  Pears,  eight  Asparagus;  fully 

ocked.  highest  cultivation.  Possession  November, 
ighest  references  and  some  means  required.  Ad- 
ess  PABST,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City. 


□ 


n 


SIS 


•“*»  carrcR  .*/<• 

SS  0  i  *  j 

Mi  Sos-wv 


Strongest,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Running,  and  In  every 
way 'I’H  t.  liKssT  I  KEI)  (  UTTER  made.  All  Sizes,  for  Hand 
or  Power.  Carriers  any  length.  For  Low  Prices  and  Best 
Discounts,  send  for  Illus.  Catalogue.  Also  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Celebrated  Freeman  Wind  Mill,  Centennial 
B’anning  Mill,  and  a  full  line  of  Horse  Powers,  and  Ilorsa 

SSES.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  MFG.  CO. 

No.  176  Bridge  St.,  RACINE.  WIS. 


THOMPSON’S  BANNER 


(Rand  <k  Power.) 

Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots 
A  vegetables  for  Slock 
Feeding.  The  only  ma¬ 
chine  made  with  self- 
feeder.  Warrant¬ 
ed  to  do  perfect  work. 

Feed  left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  danger 
of  choking.  Used  everywhere.  Address 
O.K.  THOMPSON  A  SONS,  No.  17  Rlrer  St.,  VPSII.ANTI,  Slid 

Feed  Cutters,  $2.80 

BALANCE  BUMP  HAY 
ffinl  RAKE.  Also  Hay  Yed- 

T^5r»T*“^  ders,  Mowers,  Cultiva- 

I  tors.  Hay  Presses,  and 

I—  Tii tl  other  implements  at  cash 

prices  satisfactory  to  the 
farmers.  Address  T11K 
l  l  ||  \\  '  I  I  II  ARBOR  AGKICUL- 

--  TURAL  COMPANY,  ANN 

Arbor,  Mich. 


*  “SILOS  tf\^r  ENSILAGE 

€  UiO*,  wmI  with  hints  to  | 

v  rhitl  DAIRYMEN.”, 

#  fT  tfr/iJ  The  best  work  yet  pub-  | 

v  *r3STiiTra*Wg\r'tjTi  lished.  Every  Dairy-  , 
£  I  -iWl \v  Tj/h^in  man  and  Stock  Feeder  l 
X  should  have  one.  FREE  " 

N  .  with  catalogue  of  “Ohio”  1 

A  *  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cut-  \ 

-  —  m  ters,  Carriers,  and  plans  , 

for  Silo.  The  Silver  Mfg.  Go.,  Salem,  Ohio,  f 


w  There  are  two 
classes  of  bicycles — 


COLUMBIAS 

and  others 


Columbias  sell  for  $100  to  everyone 
alike,  and  are  the  finest  bicycles  the 
world  produces.  Other  bicycles  sell 
for  less,  but  they  are  not  Columbias. 


POPE  MFG.  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


You  See  Them 
Everywhere 


Made  in  four  sizes  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 

Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices. 


ana  grinding  nulls  yet  produced. 

Kited  the  highest  possible 
the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  in  1893  for 
Extreme  Simplicity,  Ac¬ 
ceptable  Work  and  Low 
.  Send  2c.  stamp,  for  our 
gc  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
iNAUl)  I».  HARRISON, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


FRENCH  BUHR  MILLSES 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted.  Y&Hf 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grmding..— FJnffll 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep 
in  ordor.  “Book  on  Mills” 

and  sample  meal  F R E E .  .  t&tM 

All  kinds  mill  machinery.  Flour  tf  ’  .  V 

mills  built,  roller  or  buhrsystein,  ™  ' A./J 

Keduced  Prices  for  ’95. 

N0RDYKE  &  MARM0N 

270  Day  Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


This  Mill  GRINDS  CORN 

and  Cot>,  rye,  barley,  oats  and 
I!  wheat;  fine,  and  does  it  all  on 
IJUH  one  set  of  grinders  without  injur- 
them.  Different  from 
^tf^^o.hers.  The  Best. 

*5-31]  A  v  (I  also  make  5  sixes  of  belt  power  mills.) 

,y  P.N.  B0WSHER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


FRUIT  TREES  AT  A  BARGAIN.  SSS 

the  ground  we  make  the  following  offer:  Per  100. 

Dwarf  Pear  Trees,  large  size . $10.00 

Medium  size .  7.00 

Small  size .  5.00 

Standard  Pear  Trees,  large  size  .  15.00 

Medium  size .  12.00 

Plum  Trees,  large  size .  15.00 

Medium  size .  12  00 

Cherry  Trees,  large  size .  18.00 

Medium  size .  12.00 

Apple  Trees,  large  size .  10.00 

Medium  size .  8.00 

Fifty  at  100  prices.  On  these  prices  we  will  not  sell 
long  lists  of  trees  of  one  or  two  of  each  variety. 

We  offer  small  fruit  plants  and  vines,  ornamentals, 
roses,  etc.,  at  equally  low  prices.  Send  us  your  list  of 
wants,  and  we  will  attach  special  low  prices  for  any¬ 
thing  on  your  list.  We  are  the  introducers  of  Loudon 
new  Red  Raspberry,  Wilder  Early  Pear,  the  Cross 
Currant  and  many  other  valuable  new  fruits.  Send 
for  tree  catalogue  and  sample  copy  of  Green’s  Fruit 
Grower.  Green’s  four  books  on  fiuit  culture  by  mail 
for  10c.  GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PA  AAA  SNYDER  and  KITTAT1NN  Y  Black - 
JJ II  II II II  berry  Plants.  $ti  per  M.  Exception- 
wW)  “w#  wauy  strong  and  well  rooted.  Write 
for  prices  on  large  orders. 

W.  A.  FREED,  Homewood,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.— One  pair  of  Scotch  Collie 
(Shepherd)  Pups,  pure  blooded.  Sold  separate,  if 
desired.  F.  E.  WHEELER,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 
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THE  “SMALLEY” 
“FEEDa"§AVERS” 


Cheap  Water  Supply 

BY  AUTOMATIC  RAMS. 


FARM  TOPICS. 


A  Yankee  Works  the  Wind . 

Recuperative  Forces  in  the  Soil.  I. 

Lessons  Learned  from  a  Marsh . 

Heating  Water  by  Gasoline . 

What  to  Do  for  an  “  Alkali  ”  Soil. . .. 

What  Form  of  Phosphoric  Acid  ? . 

What  About  Land  Plaster? . 

Shall  We  Cut  Dry  Corn  Fodder  ? . 

Carman  No.  1  Again . 

Good  Results  from  Subsoiling . 

Cover  for  a  Wisconsin  Potato  Cellar 


Wanted  ever.vwnere  to  get 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas, 
Coffees,  Baking  Powder, 
Spices,  Extracts,  Ac.  The  old¬ 
est,  largest  and  most  respon¬ 
sible  Tea  H  ouse  in  the  business 
Established  1859. 

Big  Inco  mes. 

Big  Premiums. 

Big  Inducements. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.Oo  Box  287,  New  York,  N.Y 


Farm  Feed  mills,  tor  gear  or  pulley  drive.  Ear 
Corn  Grinders,  &  Sliellers. 

%3f~  “How  to  Beat  a  Drouth,”  our  ’95  hand  book 
for  Stock  Feeders  and  Price  List  mailed  free. 
SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  WIs. 


A  COST  OF  LESS  THAN  A  Rife  Ram  at  work. 

25c.  per  Acre  per  Year  Guaranteed. 

This  is  the  only  known  economical  method  of  irri¬ 
gation  on  a  small  scale,  and  for  supplying  water  to 
Country  Residences,  Stock  Farms.  Creameries,  Dairy¬ 
men.  etc. 

A  RIFE  RAM  will  elevate  water  In  any  quantity 
to  any  height  at  any  distance.  Made  in  all  sizes,  for 
all  purposes,  and  will  deliver  more  water  than  any 
other  ram  under  same  conditions.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  estimates  free. 

Rife  Engine  Co..  T.  T.  Fishburn,  Pres.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


A  FEED  MILL  bE.  GOLD  MINE: 

The  Scientific 

The  best  on  Earth.  Grinds 
all  grains, including  ear  corn. 
Numerous  styles  and  sizes 
for  all  power.  Send  for  catalog. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO, 

Sprlngfleld,  Ohio. 


lighter  and  more  graceful  Jerseys  ran  in  their  herds. 
The  Guernsey  men  passed  the  strictest  laws — abso¬ 
lutely  prohibiting  the  importation  of  breeding  ani¬ 
mals.  The  ship  that  landed  such  an  animal  was  to  be 
forfeited,  with  imprisonment  of  master  and  crew. 
The  result  was  that  the  Guernseys  remained  as  pure 
as  any  breed  known.  They  continued  to  be  bred  in  a 
careful  and  conservative  way,  with  the  single  idea  of 
producing  a  strong  and  quiet  cow  capable  of  extract¬ 
ing  a  large  percentage  of  the  fat  in  her  food,  and  giv¬ 
ing  to  it  a  high  color. 

Naturally,  the  Jersey  was  developed  into  a  more 
nervous  and  high-strung  animal,  because  this  was 
what  the  first  buyers  demanded.  You  might  take 
two  brothers — send  one  to  a  great  city  and  the  other 
to  a  quiet  farm.  Let  their  descendants  for  two  gen¬ 
erations  be  brought  up  around  them.  The  country 
grandchildren  will  be  quite  unlike  those  reared  in 


THE  GUERNSEY!  A  BUTTER  BREEDER . 


SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  BREED. 

Where  It  Came  From  ;  What  It  Is  Good  For. 


It  is  pretty  well  understood  by  all  who  know  any¬ 
thing  about  cattle,  that  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
breeds  were  developed  on  certain  islands  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  channel.  It  is  also  understood  that  they  belong 
to  a  class  of  animals  that  are  noted  chiefly  for  their 
ability  to  yield  milk  exceedingly  rich  in  highly  col¬ 
ored  butter  fats.  So  closely  have  breed  distinctions 
been  drawn,  that  no  person  of  ordinary  common  sense 
honestly  expects  to  obtain  a  big  carcass  of  beef,  or  an 
immense  flow  of  milk  from  the  “Channel  Island” 
cattle.  They  have  been  bred  in  the  most  careful  and 
thorough  manner  with  this  one  idea  of  butter  'produc¬ 
tion  in  view.  Most  people,  however,  are  prone  to 
confuse  the  two  butter  breeds,  and  imagine  that 
J  er  s  ey  s  and 
Guernseys  are 
one 


will  give  better  results  on  the  care  usually  given  the 
working  dairy  cow.  She  is  less  nervous  and  not  so 
easily  thrown  “off  her  feed.”  The  Guernsey  will 
surely  give  a  higher  color  to  her  butter.  The  average 
Guernsey  will,  we  think,  equal,  if  not  excel,  the 
average  Jersey  in  amount  and  quality  of  milk  from  a 
dollar’s  worth  of  food.  Tests  have  been  made  between 
the  breeds,  but  they  have  either  been  contests  be¬ 
tween  individuals  or  selected  small  herds,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  do  not  give  a  basis  for  exact  comparisons.  To 
sum  the  matter  up,  the  Guernseys  are  a  breed  of 
tough,  large,  quiet  animals  that  have  been  quietly 
bred  for  many  years  with  one  single  object  in  view — 

viz.,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the 

-  •  .  ■ - . :  -^5|  greatest  quan¬ 
tity  of  highly- 
colored  butter 
from  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  feed. 
The  average 
•  Guernsey  bull 

will  be  likely 

ferior  ones.  The 
..  average  among 

V  Guernseys  is 

W  undoubtedly 

ffi  higher.  Guern- 

&  ■'  k/  '’;j  seys  cost  more 

V.  in  fact  a  herd 

~  .  .  of  Jersey  cows 

0  jJ*  ‘  in  milk  can  be 

•  •*  '  "  "•••  bought  for  the 

money  required 
to  buy  the  same 
.  i  number  of 
Guernsey  heif¬ 
ers.  We  would 
like  to 


and  the 


thin 


same 

The  object  of 
these  notes  is 
to  point  out  a 
few  of  the  chief 
differences. 

J  er sey  and 
Guernsey  are 
islands  in  the 
English  Chan¬ 
nel.  Where  the 
cattle  found  on 
these  islands 
originally  came 
from,  is  mostly 
conjecture;  but 
it  is  generally 
accepted  as  true 
that,  for  many 
years,  the  cat¬ 
tle  on  all  the 
islands  were 
much  the  same. 

There  came  a 
time  finally 
when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  other 
markets  de¬ 
manded  certain 
characteristics 
in  a  dairy  cow, 
and  the  more 
enterprising 
Jersey  breed¬ 
ers  set  them¬ 
selves  to  the 
task  of  produc¬ 
ing  it.  The  English  fancier  demanded  a  spirited, 
beautiful  cow  for  his  lawn.  The  first  demand  was  for 
a  graceful  and  beautiful  creature,  rather  than  for  in¬ 
creased  butter  production.  The  breeders  on  Guern¬ 
sey  were  more  conservative  than  their  neighbors. 
They  were  not  carried  away  by  the  craze  for  color 
and  graceful  figure,  but  went  on  breeding  in  their 
slow  and  steady  way,  a  big,  quiet  cow,  with  gold  in 
her  skin,  in  her  ears,  and  around  her  horns — not  to 
speak  of  lumps  of  it  in  her  milk. 

That  was  long  ago,  and  the  breeding  and  selecting 
that  have  been  going  on  since,  have  made  the  Jerseys 
and  Guernseys  similar  in  some  respects,  yet  different 
enough  to  separate  them  as  breeds.  The  Jersey  Island 
breeders  soon  found  that  they  could  not  produce  the 
ideal  cow  for  the  English  lawn  if  breeding  stock  from 
Guernsey  was  allowed  on  the  island.  The  Guernsey 
breeders  also  concluded  that  they  could  not  keep  up 
the  cherished*  characteristics  of  their  breed  if  the 
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THE  GUERNSEY  !  A  TYPICAL  HULL  AS  BRED  IN  AMERICA.  Fig.  22: 


see 
the  Guernsey 

breeders  show  a  little  more  enterprise,  and  show 
forth  the  good  points  of  their  really  excellent  breed. 

A  Typical  Guernsey  Bull ;  Care  of  a  Herd. 

Faucettan  3076,  A.  G.  C.  C  ,  shown  at  Fig.  222,  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Guernsey  herd  at  Willswood  Farm. 
This  herd,  though  not  yet  a  large  one,  contains  some 
well-bred,  typical  animals.  The  herd  is  yet  in  the 
formative  period,  and  the  breeding  is  with  a  view  to 
obtain  vigor  in  the  progeny,  as  well  as  quality  in  the 
milk  product.  The  aim  is  to  avoid  inbreeding  and 
the  craze  for  too  fine  points  which  has  sadly  injured 
the  Jersey  breed,  and  is  likely  to  do  the  same  for  some 
Guernsey  herds,  unless  the  breeders  change  their 
methods.  The  temptation  is  great  to  breed  to  please 
the  judges  when  one  exhibits  at  fairs,  and  the  mistake 
has  been  made  at  many  fairs  of  assigning  Jersey 
judges  to  judge  the  Guernseys,  which  is  all  wrong. 
They  should  be  judged  by  men  who,  at  the  least,  are 


the  city  ;  yet  they  are  of  the  same  original  blood. 
Each  might  be  justly  called  superior  at  some  work. 
This  is  but  an  illustration  of  the  way  the  two  breeds 
separated  originally.  The  Jersey  breeders  have  al¬ 
ways  been  the  more  enterprising,  and  when  “solid- 
color  and  black  points  ”  and  other  fads  wore  out,  and 
a  practical  working  cow  was  demanded,  the  Jerseys 
were  quickly  headed  in  that  direction.  Some  of  the 
breeders  were  too  eager  in  this  change.  They  over¬ 
did  the  thing  by  forcing  their  best  cows  to  perform 
extravagant  tests,  and  by  inbreeding,  to  preserve 
some  cherished  type,  sadly  weakened  certain  families 
of  their  breed.  The  Jerseys  have  been  widely  scat¬ 
tered,  and  have  adapted  themselves  to  all  climates 
and  conditions.  The  Guernseys  have  not  been  boomed 
or  pushed,  and  their  distinctly  good  qualities  are  not 
so  well  known. 

This  very  conservatism  of  the  Guernsey  breeder  has 
been,  in  one  sense,  a  good  thing  for  the  breed.  Its 
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not  prejudiced  in  favor  of  what  is,  to  some  extent,  a 
rival  breed. 

Faucettan  is  a  strong,  vigorous,  well-built  bull ; 
large,  yet  very  active  in  service,  lie  was  dropped 
March  17,  1892,  now  weighs  about  1,700  pounds,  and 
has  probably  attained  nearly  his  full  weight,  though 
he  is  likely  to  fill  out  somewhat  more  as  he  grows 
older.  His  sire  was  Frank  Faucette  2242,  A.  G.  C.  C., 
and  his  dam  Stephanie  4421,  A.  G.  C.  C.  On  his  sire’s 
side,  he  comes  from  a  cow  that  was  in  the  noted  herd 
of  Langhorn  Wister,  Duncannon,  Pa.  His  granddam 
was  Imported  Faucette.  On  his  dam’s  side,  he  has 
Fernwood  blood,  with  an  outcross.  He  is  a  strong¬ 
boned  animal,  and  stands  straight  on  his  legs.  He  is 
very  deep-chested,  indicating  great  lung  power.  His 
heart-girth  is  large,  and  he  has  a  large  barrel,  thus 
having  great  food  capacity.  His  tail  is  long,  and  his 
frame  large  and  strong.  His  color  is  rich  in  ears  and 
horns,  the  skin  handles  well,  though  not  thin  and 
papery.  The  milk  veins  are  prominent.  He  is  of  a 
good  disposition,  and  after  his  return  from  the  fairs, 
was  tethered  in  the  pasture  with  the  cows. 

The  feeding  of  the  herd  is  varied  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  primary  object  is  to  keep  the  ani¬ 
mals  in  prime  condition  for  breeding  purposes,  and, 
secondarily,  to  produce  a  good  flow  of  milk.  The  sur¬ 
plus  milk  is  made  into  butter.  The  cattle  are  pas¬ 
tured  during  the  summer,  but  are  put  into  the  stables 
night  and  morning  for  milking  and  feeding.  They 
are  fed  a  grain  feed  of  about  three  pounds  once  a  day 
while  the  pasture  is  good,  and  this  is  increased  to  five 
or  six  pounds  twice  a  day  when  the  pasture  becomes 
poor,  and  during  the  winter.  The  grain  feed  is  varied 
largely  according  to  the  other  feed,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances.  In  general,  it  is  now  composed  of  ground 
wheat  screenings,  100  pounds  ;  bran,  200  pounds  ;  corn 
meal,  150  pounds ;  old-process  oil  meal,  25  pounds, 
decorticated  cotton-seed  meal,  25  pounds.  The  latter  is 
sometimes  not  used,  but  is  thought  to  give  the  butter 
a  firmer  texture.  No  ensilage  is  fed.  Through  the 
winter,  clover  hay  and  corn  stover  ai-e  the  main  fod¬ 
ders,  with  mangels  for  succulence.  The  latter  are 
not  fit  for  feeding  until  a  couple  of  months  after  har¬ 
vesting,  so  that  the  problem  of  a  succulent  feed  after 
the  frosts  come,  is  a  difficult  one,  so  far  as  the  milch 
cows  are  concerned  ;  the  young  stock  are  fed  turnips. 
The  mangels  last  until  the  rye  is  fit  to  cut  and  feed 
in  the  spring,  this  being  followed  by  clover,  later  by 
corn,  so  that  green  feed  of  some  kind  is  furnished 
until  frost.  The  Retsof  salt  is  constantly  before  them 
in  the  stables. 

The  stables  are  in  the  basement  of  a  bank  barn, 
where  the  cows  are  confined  by  means  of  swing 
stanchions.  There  are  box  stalls  for  cows  about  to 
calve,  and  for  young  stock.  The  water  supply  comes 
from  a  windmill  a  long  distance  away,  which  pumps 
the  water  into  a  tank  from  which  it  flows  direct  to 
the  stables.  The  self-watering  device  is  not  used. 
The  cattle  are  always  well  bedded,  and  plaster  is 
freely  sprinkled  throughout  the  stables.  Kindness  in 
handling  and  caring  for  them  is  always  insisted  upon. 
If  sleek,  healthy-looking  animals  are  any  criterion 
from  which  to  judge,  the  methods  employed  are  cer¬ 
tainly  good. 

Mr.  Seward’s  method  of  building  up  a  herd  is  one 
that  might  be  followed  by  any  breeder  who  wished 
to  improve  his  herd  without  going  to  great  expense. 
One  way  to  secure  a  good  herd  of  any  breed,  is  to  buy 
selected  animals  wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  But 
this  is  expensive  business,  and  not  many  can  afford 
the  outlay,  although  it  is  a  quicker  method.  As  the 
bull  is  half  the  herd,  the  purchase  of  a  good  and  well- 
bred  bull,  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  dii-ection  ;  and 
if  he  be  purchased  when  young,  the  expense  will  be  so 
much  less.  Then  if  a  cow  of  some  good  strain  can 
be  purchased,  the  building  up  is  that  much  more 
rapid.  By  careful  breeding,  and  selecting  only  the 
best  animals,  being  careful  not  to  inbreed,  rapid  im¬ 
provement  may  be  made,  and  a  good  herd  secured  at 
much  less  expense  than  in  any  other  way. 


A  HARNESS  FOR  THE  AGED. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  12,  is  an  editorial  upon 
this  subject,  which  concludes  with  the  sentiment  that 
the  old  should  not  loaf,  but  still  be  found  with  a  light 
harness  upon  their  backs.  To  this  should  be  added, 
I  think,  the  further  conditions  that  bridle  and  whip 
should  be  omitted.  A  stranger,  on  one  occasion, 
found  a  native  of  some  country  hunting  for  a  ’possum. 
The  place  was  extremely  unlikely  to  be  adopted  by  a 
’possum  as  its  hiding  place,  and  the  stranger  told  the 
native  that  he  would  never  find  one.  “  I’ve  got  to,” 
was  the  reply,  “  Preacher's  coming  to  dinner.-’  Now 
this  is  my  case  with  regard  to  work.  1  have  to  work, 
and  the  stern  lash  of  necessity  is  always  present  with 
me.  Now,  what  I  look  forward  to,  if  I  reach  old  age, 
is  not  to  loaf,  but  to  do  what  work  I  like,  and  w-hen  I 
like. 

The  mistake  that  I  have  made  in  the  past  is  in  not 


cultivating  a  habit  of  enjoyment  along  with  my  work. 
From  the  time  that  I  arose  in  the  morning,  it  would 
be  one  continual  drive  until  night,  and  then  I  would 
be  too  tired  to  do  more  than  read  a  very  little  before 
bedtime.  I  know  that  when  we  have  such  things  as 
notes  to  pay,  it  is  hard  to  take  pleasure  ;  but  it  can  be 
done,  and  it  should  be  done.  If  we  do  not  begin  while 
we  are  young  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  enjoyment,  we 
can  never  take  pleasure  when  we  are  old.  Almost 
every  one  has  among  his  acquaintances,  some  business 
man  who  has  enough  to  keep  him  and  his  family  the 
rest  of  his  life,  yet  whose  business  has  become  such 
second  nature  to  him,  that  he  is  miserable  if  he  is  not 
at  it  ;  so  he  keeps  on  till  the  end. 

I  hold  that  this  is  wrong  ;  we  have  been  put  here, 
not  to  make  slaves  of  ourselves,  but  to  enjoy  life.  If 
any  one  doubt  this,  let  him  reflect  upon  the  beauties 
of  nature  that  are  all  about  us,  and  ask  himself  the 
question,  would  the  Creator  have  made  this  world  so 
beautiful  if  we  were  not  to  enjoy  its  beauties?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not,  and  the  farmer,  of  all  people,  has  the  great¬ 
est  opportunity  to  enjoy  this  beauty,  and  probably 
enjoys  it  least.  We  are  so  filled  with  growing  our 
wheat  and  potatoes,  that  we  never  see  the  beauty  of 
a  crop  of  wheat,  but  look  on  it  only  to  guess  how 
many  bushels  it  will  yield. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  the  farmer’s  life, 
and  I  wish  I  were  enough  of  a  writer  to  express  some 
of  it  ;  but  that  I  will  have  to  leave  to  others.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  never  get  at  the  real  meaning  of 
our  work.  We  are  in  direct  partnership  with  our 
Creator  whenever  we  plant  a  seed.  How  few  of  us 
realize  it  !  We  take  the  rain  and  sunshine  as  matters 
of  course,  and  never  give  them  a  thought.  When  we 
plant  a  seed,  what  a  wonderful  transformation  takes 
place  !  The  dead  seed  becomes  a  living  plant.  The 
great  Chicago  Fair  had  nothing  within  its  bounds  that 
equals  this  transformation  ;  yet  we  never  give  it  a 
thought. 

Then  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  :  The  whole  world 
is  dependent  upon  us  for  its  food.  We  are  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  arch,  or  rather  the  foundation,  and  when 
wre  cause  a  field  of  wheat  to  be  where,  without  our 
work,  there  would  be  only  weeds,  it  does  not  mean 
merely  so  many  bushels  of  wheat,  but  bread  for  peo¬ 
ple  who,  without  us,  would  go  hungry.  Adam  Smith 
says  that  ph  losophers  are  a  people  whose  trade  it  is 
not  to  do,  but  to  observe.  Now  what  we  want,  is  that 
each  of  us  should  have  a  bit  of  philosophy  in  our 
make-up,  especially  that  kind  which  will  teach  us  to 
observe  the  higher  things  of  life,  and  its  beauties. 

P.  B.  CROSBY. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Fall  Planting  of  Strawberries. — The  idea  that 
fall  is  the  best  time  to  set  strawberries  for  a  crop  the 
next  season,  is,  to  say  the  least,  misleading.  When 
this  idea  originated,  is  away  beyond  me,  as  it  is 
about  the  first  advice  I  received  and  the  first  thing  I 
learned  not  to  do.  It  might  have  been  soon  after  the 
flood  when  the  ground  was  moist  ;  or  later,  in  the 
mind  of  some  nurseryman  who  had  a  note  to  pay  in 
60  days  and  wanted  to  make  a  raise.  I  received  a  let¬ 
ter  to-day,  October  10,  from  a  party  in  Illinois,  who 
wanted  a  large  quantity  of  plants  to  set  just  as  soon 
as  there  came  a  rain  to  wet  down  two  or  three  inches. 
He  wanted  them  to  raise  a  crop  of  berries  next  sea¬ 
son.  I  had  already  advised  him  to  wait  until  spring, 
(the  only  safe  and  proper  season  with  this  fruit)  but 
he  had  had  good  success  with  fall  planting  of  other- 
fruits,  and  why  not  strawberries.  After  this  date, 
he  could  not  hope  for  increase  of  plants  this  season, 
if  by  any  chance  of.  weather,  or  much  labor,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing-  a  good  stand,  or  for  anything  like 
a  crop  next  season,  even  at  the  expense  of  plants, 
should  they  survive  the  heaving  process.  Potted 
stock  is,  of  course,  all  right,  and  even  layer  plants  in 
limited  quantities,  if  it  is  desired  to  test  new  varieties 
and  the  necessary  care  be  given.  But  for  the  average 
grower,  and  in  larger  quantities,  there  is  little  to 
be  gained  and  much  risk  to  be  taken  into  account,  by 
fall  planting,  especially  in  our  ox-dinary  fall  weather. 
My  advice  to  all  such  is — wait.  c.  N.  f. 

Leslie,  Mich. 

Good  Poultry  Points. — I  wish  to  compliment  Prof. 
Slingerland  for  not  giving  in  the  article.  The  Pests  of 
the  Henhouse,  the  usual  hack  writers’  remedy  for  the 
red  mites,  that  is,  whitewashing  the  henhouse.  I 
have  18  pens,  10  in  one  house  100  feet  long-  and  8  in 
four  houses.  Last  year  I  discovered  every  hen  to  be 
infested  with  the  red  mites.  After  tacking  some 
cloth  on  the  under  side  of  the  roosts,  which  is  the 
nearest  hiding  place  they  can  find  after  leaving  the 
hen,  I  kerosened  them  thoroughly,  the  worst  ones 
every  morning,  the  others  every  two  or  three  days 
for  about  ten  days,  then  once  a  week  for  about  four 
weeks.  I  have  not  seen  a  single  red  mite  in  any  of 
the  pens  this  year,  and  the  perches  have  not  had  to  be 
kerosened. 

1  feed  my  hens  in  the  morning  a  mash  consisting  of 


10  parts  by  measure  of  coarse  bran,  one  part  corn 
meal,  two  parts  animal  meal;  in  summer  this  is  mixed 
with  cold  water  the  night  before  to  give  it  a  chance 
to  swell,  in  winter  with  hot  water,  and  let  stand  one- 
half  to  one  hour.  In  the  afternoon,  from  three  to 
five  o’clock  according  to  the  season,  one-third  cracked 
corn,  two-thirds  oats  are  thrown  on  the  floor  to  be 
scratched  for.  The  cracked  corn  has  the  meal  taken 
out  by  the  miller  so  that  there  is  no  waste.  I  would 
feed  wheat,  but  it  costs  too  much  now,  ($1.60  per  100 
lbs.  for  damaged).  In  the  winter  when  I  wish  fresh 
eggs,  I  feed  cabbages  every  day.  If  I  had  nothing 
else  to  do  but  look  after  my  hens,  I  might  apprentice 
myself  to  a  French  cook,  then  I  could  get  them  up  a 
good  dinner  once  in  a  while. 

If  Geo.  Hyde,  page  691,  would  give  his  hens  dyna¬ 
mite,  he  could  kill  them  quicker  than  he  is  doing 
now.  I  would  advise  him  to  stop  using  pepper,  salt, 
etc.,  and  slacken  up  on  their  feed,  both  morning  and 
night,  until  they  get  so  that  they  are  anxious  for  it 
Give  them  fresh  water  to  drink  and  those  that  have 
not  had  their  insides  burned  out  with  “  corrosive 
sublimate,  copperas,  carbolic,  etc.,”  may  be  able  to 
get  over  it.  His  hens  ought  to  have  laid  omelets  all 
summer,  with  the  feed  he  has  been  giving  them. 

New  Hampshire.  V.  E.  haserick. 

Storing  Evergreen  Sweet  Corn. —I  grow  sweet 
corn  to  feed  stock  during  the  summer  drought.  Usu¬ 
ally,  I  have  some  left  until  it  ripens.  I  cut  and  shock 
it  as  I  do  field  corn.  I  have  tried  storing  it  in  the 
barn,  both  with  the  ears  on,  and  ears  removed.  I 
have  tied  it  in  bundles  and  stacked  it  as  we  do  the 
stover  of  the  regular  crop.  Though  it  may  seem  per¬ 
fectly  dry  when  stored,  it  will  mold  at  the  joints  of 
the  stalks  and  damage  the  entire  bulk  to  some  extent. 
Sweet  corn  is  a  valuable  crop  with  us,  but  I  would 
never  grow  it  for  dry  fodder.  I  would  advise  C.  M.  C., 
Fly  Creek,  N.  Y.,  against  cutting  his  sweet  corn  as  he 
proposes  and  storing  in  the  barn.  n.  p.  miller. 

Delaware  County,  O. 

In  answer  to  C.  M.  C.’s  question  regarding  corn 
fodder,  I  would  say  that  I  have  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience,  but  never  succeeded  in  keeping  any  kind  of 
corn  fodder,  either  cut  or  whole,  in  the  mow,  without 
very  dry  straw  was  sandwiched  in  between  it.  I  am 
now  cutting  corn  fodder  in  one-quarter  inch  pieces 
for  my  cows,  and  have  to  cut  as  often  as  every  other 
day,  as  it  will  heat  in  24  hours  if  left  in  piles  so  that 
it  will  cake.  This  corn  was  in  the  glazed  stage  when 
cut  three  weeks  ago,  and  is  well  cured.  If  C.  M.  C.’s 
corn  is  in  the  milk  as  he  states,  he  cannot  keep  it, 
unless  it  is  spread  very  thin,  and  I  have  doubts  about 
it  even  then.  The  temperature  has  some  effect,  cool 
dry  air  being  most  favorable,  and  a  hot,  humid  atmo¬ 
sphere  the  reverse.  e.  d.  bv. 

fc'eneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sweet  corn  cured  with  the  ears  on,  cannot  be  safely 
cut  in  three-quarter  inch  lengths,  and  put  in  large 
piles  like  hay.  I  have  fed  this  kind  of  fodder  for  five 
years,  but  cannot  cut  more  than  three  days’  feed  for 
10  cows  at  one  time,  without  having  it  heat  and  mold. 
Sweet  corn  stalks  are  full  of  moisture,  even  when  ap¬ 
parently  well  cured.  The  only  safe  way  I  have  found 
to  store  them  is  to  bind  in  bundles  and  set  on  end  on 
the  top  of  hay  mows,  and  on  scaffolds  in  the  barn,  and 
cut  as  wanted  in  winter.  Ordinary  field  corn  that  is 
dry  enough  to  husk,  can  be  cut,  ears  and  all,  and 
stored  in  large  bulk  in  bays  of  the  barn  with  perfect 
safety.  Alfred  h.  pelton. 

Putnam  County,  N.  Y. 


THE  MILLER  RED  RASPBERRY. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Kerr's  reference  to  the  Miller  raspberry 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  5,  as  one  of  the  good  things 
he  had  learned  of  this  summer,  leads  me  to  think  that, 
perhaps,  some  would  like  to  know  more  of  this  variety. 
Its  originator  was  also  the  originator  of  the  well- 
known  Brandywine  raspberry,  and  was  then  living  on 
the  banks  of  Brandywine  Creek  m  the  northern  part 
of  Delaware.  It  was  Mr.  Miller's  intention  to  in¬ 
troduce  it  as  Miller’s  Woodland ;  but  his  death  pre¬ 
vented,  and  the  berry  growers  of  the  country  have 
thus  lost  the  use  of  this  excellent  berry  for  nearly  10 
years.  The  plants  all  went  to  Sussex  County,  and  the 
most  of  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  large  grower, 
who  saw  more  profit  in  keeping  them  for  his  own 
use,  than  in  offering  them  for  sale.  It  seems  singular 
that  this  grower  should  have  had  several  large  crops, 
and  pocketed  thousands  of  dollars  yearly,  before  his 
neighbors  began  to  plant  the  Miller  in  anything  but  a 
very  small  way. 

We  have  now  had  the  Miller  in  fruit  for  two  years, 
and  do  not  see  what  more  could  be  desired  in  a  red 
raspberry.  It  begins  to  ripen  immediately  after  the 
late  strawberries,  and  gives  good  pickings  from  the 
first ;  the  berries  grow  larger  as  the  season  advances. 
It  covers  the  whole  raspberry  season  from  very  early, 
when  it  gives  its  largest  pickings,  to  very  late,  when 
it  yields  its  largest  berries.  In  shape  and  size,  it  re- 
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sembles  the  Brandywine,  as  the  latter  grows  in  favored 
locations.  Its  color  is  the  best  of  all  of  the  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  and  it  holds  the  same  bright,  fresh  red  for 
days,  which  accounts  for  the  great  favor  this  berry 
has  found  in  market,  not  only  out-selling  all  others, 
but  often  bringing  double  the  price  received  for  others. 
The  bush  is  a  model,  strong  and  vigorous,  with  numer¬ 
ous  branches,  not  too  high  ;  it  is  especially  calculated 
to  bear  large  crops  without  drooping.  The.  canes, 
just  now,  are  of  a  beautiful  purplish  red  color,  with 
bright  green  leaves,  not  one  of  which  has  fallen.  It 
is  an  ornament  to  any  grounds,  as  well  as  an  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  berry  field,  and  a  joy  to  the  heart  of  the 
grower.  A.  w.  slaymakkk. 

Delaware.  _ 

CUT  BONE  FOR  POULTRY;  BEST  RATION. 

How  Some  Egg  Makers  Are  Fed. 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  After  a  long  experience  with  cut  green  bone  for  poultry,  do 
you  still  consider  it  a  profitable  food  ? 

2.  For  what  sort  of  stock  is  it  best  suited — layers,  young  birds 
or  fatten  ers  ? 

3.  How  do  you  feed  it — clear  or  mixed  with  other  food  ? 

4.  What  particular  bones  work  best  in  the  bone  cutter  ? 

5.  What  ration  have  you  found  best  for  egg  production  ? 

THE  ANSWERS. 

Range  Fowls  Do  Not  Need  It. 

Cut  green  bone  is  economical  food  for  poultry,  old 
or  young,  if  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  require  it. 
Fowls  running  at  large,  having  access  to  fields  where 
insects  are  moderately  abundant,  are  in  little  or  no 
need  of  it,  and  will  eat  but  little  on  that  account. 
But,  if  it  be  given  them  at  any  time  and  it  be  eaten,  it 
is  economy  to  feed  it,  provided  the  time  required  to 
cut  it  is  not  too  valuable.  With  the  modern  bone 
mills,  little  time  is  necessary,  and,  if  large  quantities 
are  required,  the  mill  can  be  operated  by 
steam  or  horse  power.  If  fowls  are  confined 
in  small  yards,  or  cannot  forage  where  insects  / ~ 

and  gravel  are  plenty,  it  is  an  economical  < 

necessity.  It  should  always  be  fed  clear.  .  N 

If  mixed  with  other  food,  too  much  may  be 
eaten,  contrary  to  the  demands  of  Nature, 
and  detrimental  to  the  fowls.  As  to  how 
much  to  feed,  no  definite  answer  can  be 
given.  Conditions  must  govern  ;  the  supply  ^ 

must  not  exceed  the  demand,  and  the  latter  _  \__r 

must  be  determined  by  trial.  It  should  be  | _ L- _ 

provided  every  day,  or  every  other  day  for 
fowls,  and  once  or  twice  a  day  for  chicks.  f 

If  all  is  not  eaten  with  a  relish  when  first  [Vj 
given  them,  if  the  last  pieces  are  picked  up, 
shaken  and  dropped,  then  daintily  eaten,  ! 
too  much  has  been  furnished.  As  to  what 
bones  to  use,  and  the  cost  :  Beef  joints  and  |  j  ^ 
beef  ribs  are  not  excelled.  They  should  be  L 

chopped  into  moderately  small  pieces  with 
a  cleaver  or  hatchet.  Rib  bones  are  better 
than  joint  bones,  because  they  contain  less  * 

oil  and  far  more  juicy,  muscle  and  egg-mak¬ 
ing  material.  Almost  any  bones  will  be  profitable, 
though.  My  bones  for  the  purpose  cost  me  nothing 
except  the  profit  I  pay  on  meat  for  family  use.  My 
butcher  furnishes  them  without  extra  charge,  yet  I 
keep  only  a  few  of  my  breeding  stock  at  home,  raise 
no  chicks  in  the  city,  but  send  eggs  out  to  be  hatched 
and  have  the  chicks  raised  on  farms.  The  cost  would 
be  trifling  if  more  were  needed.  j.  y.  bicknedd. 


ing  feed  consists  of  whole  corn,  cracked,  and  wheat 
alternated.  Twice  a  week,  boiled  oats  are  substituted 
for  the  dry  grain,  the  oats  being  boiled  until  they 
burst  open.  f.  w.  gaylor. 

Cut  Green  Bone  a  Necessity. 

I  consider  cut  green  bone  not  only  economical  as  a 
poultry  food,  but  one  of  the  really  necessary  rations 
for  both  old  and  young  poultry,  to  secure  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  an  essential  ration  once  a  day  for  young 
chicks  after  they  are  a  week  old,  as  it  furnishes  the 
proper  element  for  making  bone  and  feathers.  Chicks 
fed  on  it  grow  faster,  and  are  heartier  in  every  way 
than  those  not  so  fed.  In  fall  and  winter,  with  the 
hens  it  takes  the  place  of  the  insect  food  which  they 
find  on  good  ranges  during  spring  and  summer  and, 
consequently,  is  a  great  egg  ration.  For  young  cock¬ 
erels,  it  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  may  be  fed  to  them 
very  liberally.  I  vary  the  method  of  feeding  it,  give 
it  alone,  and  mix  it  with  morning  mixed  food.  Young 
chicks  may  be  fed  some  each  day,  and  the  same  with 
the  hens — though  every  other  day  will  answer  with 
the  latter.  I  have  never  experimented  to  determine 
the  amount  that  could  be  safely  given.  In  bulk  for 
hens  pieces  to  equal  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut  are 
enough  for  a  hen  per  day,  and  it  will  give  better  re¬ 
sults  to  feed  that  amount  in  two  feeds — say,  in  the 
morning  an  hour  after  the  regular  breakfast,  and  the 
rest  at  2  p.  m.  ,  or  an  hour  or  so  before  the  last  feed  of 
the  day.  In  feeding  it  to  chicks,  I  give  a  little  at  a 
time,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Cut  bone  should  not 
be  given  out  to  the  poultry  in  quantity  like  other  food; 
a  little  at  a  time  is  the  better  way  to  feed  it.  I  pay 
little  attention  as  to  what  bones  work  best  in  the  ma¬ 
chine,  but  am  particular  to  get  all  the  beef  knuckle 
bones  and  ribs  I  can  to  cut.  The  first  I  prefer  for  hens, 
and  the  ribs  for  chicks  early  in  the  spring — as  they 
contain  clinging  bits  of  meat,  and  some  blood,  etc. 
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THE  BARN  ON  A  CANADIAN  FRUIT  FARM. 

This  barn  is  located  on  the  75-acre  grain  and  fruit 
farm  of  J.  S.  Helborn  of  Arkona,  Ont.  On  this  farm 
are  grown  fruit  and  grain,  the  latter  for  feed  only.  A 
few  cattle  are  bought  in  the  fall  and  fattened  (mostly 
on  ensilage)  for  sale  in  the  spring  ;  the  main  object  in 
this  is  to  make  as  much  manure  as  -possible.  The 
floors  are  cement,  and  by  using  plenty  of  dry  sawdust, 
all  the  liquid  manure  is  saved  with  the  rest,  all  of 
which  is  dumped  in  the  manure  shed  where  hogs 
thoroughly  mix  and  tramp  it.  Troughs  for  feeding 
the  hogs  are  arranged  under  the  gangway  where  the 
manure  is  wheeled,  which  are  conveniently  reached 
from  the  carriage  shed.  The  boxes  in  which  the 
horses  are  fed  oats,  are  divided  in  the  center  by  an 
upright  board,  which  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  from 
the  bottom.  The  front  half  of  the  box  next  the  alley, 
is  furnished  with  a  slanting  bottom,  so  that  oats 
thrown  in  will  feed  through  the  opening  as  the  horse 
eats  them. 

The  shutes  at  either  end  of  the  barn,  reach  from  the 
second  floor  to  ventilators  which  are  arranged  in  the 
gable  ends.  The  shutes  afford  good  ventilation  for 
the  stables,  and  as  they  are  ai’ranged  in  the  center  of 
each  bay,  and  are  supplied  with  several  doors  each, 
are  very  convenient  for  conveying  hay  and  straw  to 
the  feeding  alley  in  which  there  is  room  for  a  day's 
rations  for  all  stock.  A  water  trough  extends  the 
length  of  the  stable  in  front  of  the  cows’  mangers,  and 
is  supplied  from  the  tank.  There  is  a  light  slide  in 
front  of  each  cow.  Wire  netting  is  tacked  over  the 
ventilators,  so  that  no  sparrows  get  in. 

The  arrangement  of  the  first  floor  is  as  follows  : 
A  A,  stalls  for  horses;  B  B,  stalls  for  cattle;  C  C, 
alleys  ;  D,  passage  behind  horses  ;  E,  passage  behind 
cows;  F,  silo  11  x  12,  and  24  feet  high  inside  measure;  G, 
water  tank  under  stairway  ;  II,  stairway  ;  I,  boxes 
containing  oats  and  chop  fed  from  bins  above; 
J,  carriage  rooms;  K,  henhouse;  L,  box  stall; 
M,  manure  pit  where  hogs  are  kept;  N,  gang¬ 
way  elevated  five  feet  up  which  manure  is 

-  wheeled;  O,  closet;  P  P,  doors  to  carriage 

q  house;  Q,  swing  door  for  cats  ;  Li,  shute  for 

sawdust  bedding  for  cows  ;  S,  shute  for  saw- 
-j-, -  dust  bedding  for  horses. 

'B  The  second  floor  has  this  ai-rangement:  A  A, 

shutes  extending  from  the  floor  to  ventilators 
at  the  top  ;  B,  shute  with  ladder  inside  by 
__  I  Cl  which  the  ensilage  is  reached;  C,  Silo  ;  D,  bin 
j 1  pH  for  holding  sawdust  for  bedding  cows  ;  E, 
storage  for  cut  feed  or  odd  traps;  F,  thrashing 
floor;  G,  large  bay;  II,  storage  sawdust  for 
Ploor  bedding  horses  ;  1 1,  bins  in  granary  ;  J,  stair- 
)  way  landing ;  K,  straw  mow  ;  L,  bridge  ;  M, 

door  through  which  bags  are  loaded,  j.  n.  f. 


Brief,  But  Pointed  Note. 


PLAN  OF  A  CANADIAN  FRUIT  FARM  BARN.  Fig.  223. 

At  this  time  of  year  and  in  winter,  ribs  cut  are  excel-  g 
lent  for  laying  hens.  Bones  of  the  kind  average  about  p 
one  cent  a  pound.  For  the  morning  meal,  I  boil  pota-  v 

toes,  apple  parings,  turnips,  etc.,  until  they  are  done  s 

s  well  enough  to  mash  very  easily  ;  then  use  two-thirds  n 

wheat  middlings  or  good  bran  to  one-third  white  corn  i: 

l  meal,  mixing  this  among  the  mashed  vegetables  until  v 

the  mess  is  of  a  crumbly  consistency.  Another  plan  is  g 

to  use  boiling  milk  to  mix  the  food  when  vegetables  n 

are  not  used.  Then  I  use  two-thirds  corn  meal  and  i; 


A  GARDEN  UNDER  GLASS. 

SOME  ADVICE  TO  BEGINNERS. 

The  first  thought  of  the  new  beginner  is — 
“  What  is  my  market?  ”  If  already  a  local 
gardener,  and  looking  for  employment  for  the  com¬ 
paratively  idle  days  of  winter,  for  something  that 
will  keep  one  or  more  of  the  best  hands  busy, -I  would 
say,  commence  small,  and  expand  as  fast  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  shows  a  profitable  opening.  But,  if  not  already 
in  the  business,  and  there  be  no  local  market,  1 
would  say,  let  the  glass  alone.  This  money  put  into 
glass,  unless  one  use  and  have  use  for  it  himself,  is 
money  lost ;  for  material  once  built  into  a  greenhouse 
is  used  up  for  anything  else,  and  not  25  per  cent  can 


I  do  consider  cut  bone  an  excellent  food.  I  believe 
it  suited  to  all  classes  of  fowls.  Not  too  much  should 
be  given  to  chicks,  however.  I  feed  it  clear.  Feed 
chicks  a  little  every  day  ;  fowls  will  eat  no  more  than 
is  good  for  them,  if  the  bones  are  fresh,  and  they  are 
fed  regularly  daily.  All  bones  in  the  carcass,  except 
hocks  and  “shin”  bones  are  readily  ground.  They 
cost  about  50  cents  per  barrel.  Wheat  bran  100 
pounds,  ground  wheat  100  pounds,  mixed  and  scalded 
once  a  day,  with  plenty  of  wheat  on  straw  for  the 
hens  to  work  in,  ground  bone  and  vegetables,  make 
the  best  egg  ration.  A.  c.  chaffee. 

Here’s  a  Ration  for  Layers. 

I  consider  cut  bone  excellent  and  well  suited  to  all 
classes  and  ages  of  poultry.  I  prefer  to  feed  it  alone. 
As  to  the  quantity,  from  one  to  two  ounces  twice  a 
week,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fowls.  Chicks  a 
week  or  10  days  old,  should  have  a  tablespoonful  for 
15  or  20  chicks,  which  quantity  may  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased  as  they  grow  older.  All  bones  work  well  in 
my  machine,  but  I  prefer  the  backbone,  ribs,  etc., 
to  the  hard  shank  bones  for  poultry  food.  The  bones 
cost  me  one-half  cent  per  pound.  As  to  the  ration,  I 
give  equal  parts  of  corn  and  oats  (ground)  and  wheat 
bran  with  10  per  cent  of  boiled  beef  and  bone  or  a 
good  quality  of  ground  beef  scrap  added,  for  the 
morning  feed.  Twice  a  week,  I  boil  small  potatoes, 
piash  them  and  mix  with  the  above  ration.  The  even- 


one  of  middlings.  Once  a  week,  I  give  boiled  buck¬ 
wheat.  Boil  slowly  until  the  kernels  swell  and  burst 
open,  then  pour  off  the  water,  set  back  on  the  stove, 
and  let  it  steam  until  quite  dry,  then  place  in  a  fine 
sieve  over  the  vessel  and  let  drain  ;  feed  about  milk- 
warm.  Oats  are  cooked  and  fed  in  a  like  manner. 
Mix  well  together  one  bushel  of  corn,  one  of  barley, 
two  of  good  plump  oats,  and  a  half  bushel  of  wheat, 
have  them  ground,  and  then  to  each  three  quarts  of 
the  ground  mixture,  add  one  quart  wheat  bran  when 
mixing  for  feeding.  Always  mix  with  scalding  water, 
and  cover  for  20  minutes  before  feeding.  This  fed 
every  other  day  in  connection  with  the  other  food 
mentioned,  is  a  wonderful  egg  persuader,  and  the 
number  of  eggs  resulting  make  it  a  very  cheap  food. 

G.  o.  BROWN. 

WHAT  SAY? 

Seedlings  or  Grafts. — In  planting  an  orchard, 
would  it  be  better  to  plant  seedlings  and  top-graft 
the  next  year  ?  J.  u. 

Wark  worth,  Ont. 

Tread  or  Sweep  Power. — 1.  Which  is  the  more 
desirable,  a  tread  or  a  sweep  power  ?  2  Which  is  the 
more  tiresome  on  horses  ?  3.  What  amount  of  power 

is  gained  per  horse  ?  4.  Which  is  most  durable  ?  The 
power  is  to  be  used  for  a  general  farm  power,  cutting 
fodder,  ensilage,  etc.  p.  l.  b. 

Dresden,  Ohio, 


ever  be  recovered.  No  property  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  depreciates  in  value  as  rapidly.  The  con¬ 
ditions  ever  present  are  heat  and  moisture,  the  best 
possible  for  the  development  of  those  destructive 
forces,  rot  and  rust.  For  an  unskilled  amateur  to  in¬ 
vest  money  in  a  plant  for  the  growth  of  vegetables  to 
ship  to  a  distant  city  market,  is  a  risky  business,  to 
say  the  least.  In  these  days  of  changing  conditions 
and  quick  transportation,  that  enable  our  southern 
competitors  to  drive  us  out  of  our  former  profitable 
markets  with  their  cheaper  if  not  better  products, 
it  is  almost  certain  failure. 

But  to  the  market  gardener  who  has  a  local  market, 
who  is  in  love  with  his  occupation  and  in  it  to  stay, 
I  would  say,  Go  ahead,  with  all  my  heart,  for  glass  with 
him  is  a  necessity,  and  greenhouses  are  better,  more  con¬ 
venient  and,  in  the  long  run,  cheaper  than  hotbeds  or 
frames.  If  near  a  large  and  growing  town  where  the 
space  already  under  glass  is  not  excessive,  I  would 
make  my  plans  for  my  first  house  in  such  shape  that  I 
could  build  an  addition  readily,  and  so  build  that 
what  I  built  would  be  there  to  stay.  This  putting  up 
temporary  makeshifts  is  an  expensive  humbug,  as 
we  have  found  to  our  cost.  For  resisting  cold,  one 
needs  the  least  outside  wall  possible,  and  next  to  a 
circle,  a  square  form  exposes  the  least  surface  for 
the  space  inclosed.  The  larger  body  of  warm  air  one 
can  confine- together,  the  less  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature^will  affect  the  house.  Our  widest  house  it} 
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28  feet,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  hold  the  thermometer 
steady  than  in  the  20-foot  houses.  I  think  that  this 
rule  will  be  limited  by  the  height  of  the  ridge  pole,  as 
we  do  not  find  it  well  to  get  too  far  away  from  the 
glass.  But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Messrs.  Rawson,  of 
Boston,  and  Busch,  of  Minneapolis,  grow  many  of 
their  crops  on  the  greenhouse  floor,  doing  away  with 
all  benches  whatever. 

I  would  commence  with  a  stone  or  grout  founda¬ 
tion.  Our  houses  are  on  posts,  but  when  we  build 
again  they  will  not  be.  The  solid  foundation  must 
not,  in  this  climate,  come  higher  than  the  ground 
level,  for  frost  is  bound  to  follow  through  a  solid 
wall.  Of  course,  the  best  wall  is  a  hollow  one,  brick 
with  the  joints  all  laid  tight.  When  that  cannot  be 
afforded,  the  next  best  is  the  wooden  one  on  the  stone 
foundation.  In  building,  the  2x4’s  should  be  covered 
on  both  sides  with  building  paper,  outside  with 
grooved  siding,  and  inside  with  common  lumber  with 
the  cracks  all  filled  with  mortar.  At  the  junction  of 
the  wall  with  the  foundation,  everything  should  be 
tight,  also  at  the  eaves. 

The  all-important  part  is  the  roof.  Don’t  let  any 
one  humbug  you  with  old  sashes.  The  first  requisite 
of  success  is  light ;  we  must  have  all  there  is.  Use  as 
large  glass  as  possible,  and  as  light  permanent  rails 
and  supports  as  are  consistent  with  safety.  Avoid  as 
much  as  possible  anything  that  will  cast  a  shadow. 
Iron  pipe  is  cheap,  strong  and  small,  and  makes  good 
supports.  The  glass  should  be  bedded  in  putty  and, 
after  tacking,  cemented  with  white  lead  and  sand. 
We  lap  in  white  lead,  also  using  the  least  lap  possible. 
The  lead  makes  the  joints  wind  tight.  We  butted  one 
house,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory,  and  when  the  big 
hail  storm  removed  all  our  glass,  we  relaid  as  above. 

As  soon  as  the  house  is  built,  insure.  We  didn’t, 
but  we  insure  now  ;  we  learned  that  at  the  cost  of  one 
year’s  work.  Re-building  after  a  hail  storm  is  worse 
than  building  the  first  time. 

The  next  thing  to  receive  attention  is  the  heating. 
Be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  hot  water  or  steam; 
don’t  fool  with  flues.  We  know,  for  we  tried  them  to 
the  extent  of  heating  our  entire  plant  with  them. 
The  first  winter  with  steam  was  a  revelation.  As  to 
the  relative  merits  of  steam  and  hot  water,  I  think 
that  the  difference  is  about  this :  The  fire  must  be 
alwajs  hot  enough  to  make  live  steam  with  a  steam 
plant,  or  one  has  no  heat,  and  its  chief  advantage  is 
that  one  can  increase  pressure  and  hasten  circulation 
in  very  cold  weather.  With  hot  water,  the  fire  can  be 
left  longer  as,  so  long  as  the  water  retains  heat,  there 
is  circulation.  The  pinch  with  hot  water  is  on  the 
extremely  cold  winter  nights,  when  extra  heat  is 
needed  and  can’t  be  had  unless  there  are  extra  pipes 
for  the  purpose.  I  believe  there  is  a  system  embrac¬ 
ing  forced  circulation  for  hot  water,  but  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  use. 

In  buying  heating  apparatus,  it  is  the  part  of  wis¬ 
dom  to  figure  on  the  probable  expansion,  and  put  in  a 
boiler  of  double  or  more  than  double  the  present 
needs  ;  for  as  additions  are  made  one  can  hitch  on  the 
pipes.  Besides,  it  is  never  wise  to  crowd  the  boiler  to 
its  capacity  as  a  steady  diet,  for  there  should  always 
be  a  force  in  reserve  for  use  in  emergencies.  In  put¬ 
ting  in  the  first  piping,  I  would  buy  my  materials 
separately,  and  then  hire  a  good  plumber,  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  plumber  that  thoroughly  understands  steam  or 
hot  water  heating.  I  would  hire  by  the  day,  and 
work  with  him  myself,  learning  the  reason  and  prin¬ 
ciple  of  things.  Then,  when  building  the  next  house 
with  my  own  help,  I  can  do  my  own  plumbing,  by 
simply  buying  the  tools.  We  put  in  our  piping 
entirely  ourselves,  and  it  works  very  nicely  now,  but 
we  might  have  saved  ourselves  some  of  that  costly 
knowledge  called  experience,  if  we  had  had  a  skilled 
mechanic  with  us  at  the  start.  But  after  all,  there  is 
nothing  like  experience  ;  anything  learned  in  that 
school  is  learned  for  good.  w.  H.  woodhams. 

Kalamazoo  County,  Mich. 


RED  AND  YELLOW  APPLES  IN  WASHINGTON. 

How  Eastern  Apples  Differ  Out  West. 

I  noticed  the  request  of  S.  G.,  of  Blaine,  Wash.,  for 
information  as  to  one  red  and  one  yellow  apple  of 
large  size,  high  color,  best  quality  and  both  long 
keepers  ;  also  the  replies  of  several  pomologists.  I 
have  examined  a  great  many  specimens  grown  in 
Washington  of  nearly  all  the  varieties  mentioned  in 
these  replies.  The  popular  apples  of  the  Eastern 
States,  are  quite  different  w  hen  grown  anywhere  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Except  in  high  altitudes,  from  2,000 
to  6,000  feet  above  sea  level,  they  mature  earlier,  the 
red  varieties  are  usually  less  brilliant,  and  nearly  all 
kinds  are  increased  in  size,  elongated  in  shape,  and 
are  not  so  highly  flavored  as  in  their  Eastern  homes. 
When  S.  G.  asks  for  long  keepers,  he  practically 
makes  his  requirement  for  good  quality  almost  impos¬ 
sible.  A  long-keeping  apple  is  so  because  it  is 
unripe  when  gathered,  and  is  correspondingly  deprived 


of  the  possibilities  of  the  development  of  its  delicious, 
edible  qualities.  The  earlier  any  fruit  is  gathered, 
the  longer  it  will  keep  afterwards,  and  the  poorer  it 
will  be.  Hence  we  have  many  very  late  winter  apples 
of  poor  quality,  but  very  few  of  high  flavor.  How¬ 
ever,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  apples,  or  other  fruits, 
that  come  to  full  maturity  on  the  tree,  are  of  high 
quality ;  for  many  do  not  have  the  peculiarities  of 
constitution  that  will  make  them  so. 

I  do  not  think  that  large  size  is  necessarily  accom¬ 
panied  by  poor  quality  ;  because  some  of  the  very 
large  apples,  such  as  Fall  Pippin,  Western  Beauty, 
King  of  Tompkins,  Northern  Spy  and  Yellow  Bell¬ 
flower,  are  among  the  best  in  flavor.  The  same  is 
true  of  other  fruits,  as  in  case  of  the  Bahia  or  Wash¬ 
ington  Navel  orange,  which  is  at  once  the  largest  and 
the  most  delicious  of  the  list,  and  there  are  very  large 
peaches,  pears,  plums,  etc.,  that  rank  high  in  quality. 
One  reason  why  we  have  so  many  large  fruits  of  poor 
quality  is,  that  they  have  been  selected  and  propa¬ 
gated  merely  because  of  their  large  size.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  small  varieties,  that  have  been 
preserved  only  because  of  their  fine  flavor.  We  have 
nearly  all  the  chance  seedlings  of  large  size  and  poor 
quality,  and  very  few  of  the  multitude  of  little  seed¬ 
lings  of  poor  quality.  But  as  has  been  said,  very  large 
apples  are  not  desirable.  It  is  those  of  medium  size 
that  find  the  most  ready  sale. 

If  those  who  are  seeking  for  a  red  winter  apple  of 
good  size,  color  and  flavor,  will  plant  Paragon,  Akin, 
Babbitt,  Springdale  and  Stayman  (Stayman’s  Wine- 
sap),  they  will  be  testing  the  very  best  of  all  the  varie¬ 
ties,  old  and  new,  of  that  class,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  Among  them,  I  believe,  will  be  found 
some  of  the  leading  market  and  family  apples  of  the 
future.  Of  all  the  yellow  winter  apples,  Huntsman 
is  my  choice.  It  is  not  only  above  medium  size,  beau¬ 
tiful,  rich  in  flavor  and  a  late  keeper,  but  the  tree  be¬ 
haves  well  in  the  orchard.  As  to  the  kinds  suggested 
by  S.  G.,  Whinnery  is  too  small  for  market  anywhere, 
and  Flory  is  too  early  for  his  locality. 

H.  E.  VAN  I)KM AN. 

" Bigness "  Has  Nothing  Else  of  Value. 

C.  W.  Garfield,  page  685,  “  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  ” 
exactly.  Of  just  what  use  these  big  specimens  of  fruit 
are  outside  of  exhibition  halls  or  State  fairs,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  exhibited  48  varie¬ 
ties  of  peaches  at  the  Easton,  (Md.)  fair,  and  a  few 
plates  of  Globe  certainly  attracted  more  attention 
and  caused  more  comment  than  anything  else  in  the 
lot.  Alongside,  was  a  plate  of  Walker’s  Variegated, 
a  peach  not  especially  noted  for  large  size.  The  past 
season,  I  know  of  one  orchard  containing  680  trees  of 
Walkers  and  Shipleys,  a  similar  variety,  that  picked 
over  2,400  baskets,  which  netted  the  owner  more  than 
$800  in  cash.  1  cannot  call  to  mind  an  orchard  of  the 
same  number  of  Globe  trees,  in  this  vicinity,  in  fact 
in  Sussex  County,  that  has  netted  $80  since  it  has  been 
planted.  Globe  is  a  beautiful,  large,  late  yellow 
peach,  but  it  is  a  very  shy  bearer,  rots  almost  as  badly 
as  Hale’s  Early  and  for  “  dollars,  fun  and  comfort,” 
is  simply  not  “  in  it  ”  here.  The  same  might  be  said 
of  extra  big  apples.  At  the  Columbian  Exposition 
where  there  was  so  much  competition  among  exhibit¬ 
ors  to  show  the  “  biggest  apple,”  a  Gloria  Mundi 
from  Oregon,  weighing  33  ounces,  eclipsed  all  com¬ 
petitors  ;  yet  of  what  value  was  it  ?  A  well-grown 
tree  of  Winesap,  Ben  Davis,  Missouri  Pippin,  Stay- 
man,  Paragon,  Baldwin,  York  Imperial  or  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  is  worth  more  to  any  grower  than  a 
whole  orchard  of  “  big  apples  ”  with  only  “  bigness  ” 
to  recommend  them.  HasS.  G.  from  Washington  ever 
tried  Wealthy  from  Minnesota?  It  is  a  fine  variety 
there,  possessing  many  good  qualities  and  might  be 
what  he  is  looking  for.  I  would  advise  him  to  pro¬ 
cure  scions  and  proceed  to  test  some  of  the  most 
desirable  varieties ;  he  can  then  be  sure  of  finding 
something  suited  to  his  purpose.  Charles  weight. 
Delaware.  _ 

Cubic  Feet  of  Ensilage  in  a  Ton. 

C.  E.  P.,  Worcester,  Mass. — A  neighbor  has  a  silo  14x24  feet, 
which  is  now  filled  seven  feet.  I  have  agreed  to  put  in  eight  feet 
more  at  a  certain  price  per  ton,  to  be  ascertained  by  measuring 
the  silo,  after  being  well  packed  as  filled.  How  many  cubic  feet 
will  it  take  to  make  a  ton  ?  What  would  be  a  fair  average  weight 
per  cubic  foot  ?  .The  corn  is  Southern  White,  12  feet  high,  well 
eared ;  ears,  perhaps,  a  little  too  old  to  cook. 

Ans. — It  is  difficult  to  state  definitely  what  a  cubic 
foot  of  ensilage  will  weigh.  Weight  will  depend  quite 
largely  upon  the  height  of  the  silo,  and  somewhat 
upon  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  corn  when  put  in. 
It  is  customary  to  estimate  a  cubic  foot  of  ensilage  in 
the  silo,  after  it  has  settled,  at  40  pounds.  If  the  silo 
is  very  tall,  a  cubic  foot  at  the  bottom  would  prob¬ 
ably  weigh  considerably  more,  while  that  at  the  very 
top  might  weigh  less.  On  this  basis,  it  would  require 
50  cubic  feet  of  ensilage  for  a  ton.  If  the  silo  is  a  small 
one  and  not  very  deep,  and  the  corn  be  cut  quite 
long,  probably  40  pounds  per  cubic  foot  would  be 
rather  more  than  actual  weight  would  show.  But 
under  ordinary  conditions,  with  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge,  40  pounds  will  be  a  fair  estimate. 


□[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper. 1 

WHAT  SHALL  /  USE  FOR  POWER  ? 

I  am  anxious  to  get  a  satisfactory  engine  to  run  my  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  bone  cutter,  fodder  cutter,  shredder,  grain  grinding 
mill,  etc.  Should  it  be  a  steam  or  gasoline  engine,  or  what  ?  My 
establishment  is  not  large  enough  to  justify  an  expensive  plant, 
and  my  experience  is  very  small.  c.  h.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

It  Should  Be  a  Steam  Engine. 

Under  the  conditions  named,  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  buy  anything  but  a  steam  engine,  although  there 
are  gasoline  and  naphtha  engines  of  various  kinds 
which,  in  skillful  hands,  do  good  work.  Just  how 
large  a  boiler  and  engine  will  be  required,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  determine,  since  the  size  of  the  fodder 
cutter,  thrasher  and  grain  grinding  mill  are  not  given. 
With  us,  a  six-horse-power  engine  and  boiler  drives 
our  feed  cutter  in  the  fall,  a  bone  cutter  whenever 
required,  and  a  four-horse-power  stationary  thrasher. 
Of  course,  the  cutter  and  thrasher  are  not  both  used 
at  the  same  time.  We  have  a  mill  for  grinding  feed, 
but  it  takes  a  large  amount  of  power,  and  since  we 
have  water  mills  near  by  which  grind  cheaply,  we 
have  not  been  using  it  in  recent  years,  believing  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  hire  the  grain  ground  than  to  grind  it 
with  our  own  appliances.  Almost  any  firm  that 
manufactures  steam  engines,  will  be  able  to  furnish 
a  satisfactory  one  of  the  size  named.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
safe  to  buy  a  little  larger  boiler  than  would  seem  to 
be  necessary  to  drive  the  machinery,  as  the  custom  is 
always  to  add  to  rather  than  to  take  off  work  to  be 
done  by  an  engine.  i.  p.  Roberts. 

Get  Enough  Power  to  Start  with. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  gasoline  engines,  but 
would  recommend  a  steam  engine  and  boiler  com¬ 
bined.  It  should  be  portable  to  accommodate  such 
varied  work  and  locations.  Be  sure  to  get  power 
enough.  Two  horses  move  a  load  more  easily  than 
one.  I  made  the  error  which  I  caution  others  to  avoid. 
I  have  taken  out  both  boiler  and  engine,  putin  double 
the  power,  and  all  run  smoothly  and  easily.  C.  H.  S. 
will,  after  putting  in  the  power,  use  it  more  than  he 
now  expects  for  other  purposes  than  those  named. 

Rochester,  Mass.  G.  w.  h. 

Steam  for  a  Milk  Farm. 

We  use  a  12-horse  tubular  engine  for  cleaning  bot¬ 
tles,  milk  vessels,  etc.,  run  a  small  two-horse  power 
engine  for  the  separator,  and  a  six-horse-power  engine 
for  cutting  ensilage,  thrashing,  etc.  I  have  heard  the 
Shipman  oil  engine  highly  spoken  of,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  safer  about  buildings  than  either  steam  or 
gasoline.  I  would  not  advise  less  than  a  six-horse¬ 
power  engine  for  farm  work,  as  any  smaller  engine 
would  be  too  severely  taxed  when  cutting  stalks, 
grinding,  or  thrashing.  B.  c.  sears. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

/  Hire  All  Engine  Work. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  an  engine  of  any 
kind,  beyond  the  traction  engines  that  come  and  do 
our  thrashing,  saw  wood  or  bale  hay.  We  run  our 
fodder  cutter  with  one  horse  on  a  tread  power,  which 
is  the  cheapest  of  all  powers,  when  one  has  idle  horses, 
as  farmers  have  in  winter.  As  for  grinding,  that  is 
done  at  a  mill,  one  mile  distant.  It  costs  eight  cents 
per  100  pounds  for  corn  on  the  cob.  We  take  a  load, 
and  bring  home  the  load  taken  the  last  time,  thus 
always  having  a  load  both  ways.  Farmers  about  here 
do  not  own  engines,  though  this  county  of  Chester  is 
the  third  in  the  United  States  in  the  value  of  its 
agricultural  productions,  the  adjoining  county  of  Lan¬ 
caster  being  first.  Our  thrashing  was  done  this  year 
by  a  machine  that  blew  all  the  straw  and  chaff  through 
a  pipe  some  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter.  This  pipe 
started  near  the  lower,  rear  part  of  the  machine, 
went  up  a  little  above  the  top,  then  at  a  right  angle 
eight  or  ten  feet.  It  could  be  lengthened  or  closed 
like  a  telescope  and  swung  around  in  any  direction. 
The  end  could  be  elevated  or  depressed.  There  was 
a  rapidly-revolving  fan  at  the  lower  end  where  it  left 
the  thrasher.  The  straw  went  up  and  out  a-humming, 
clear  across  a  20-foot  mow,  and  into  a  big  shed  beyond. 
When  the  shed  was  full,  they  swung  the  pipe  around, 
throwing  the  straw  all  over  a  20x40-foot  mow.  It  was 
astonishing  how  so  much  straw  went  out  of  so  small 
a  hole,  and  it  never  looked  to  be  half  full.  Then  they 
had  a  machine  at  the  front  which  they  called  a  band 
cutter  and  feeder.  The  men  in  the  mow  threw  the 
sheaves  in  with  a  fork,  and  away  they  went,  thus  sav- 
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ing  the  labor  of  two  men  here,  while  the  blower  saved 
two  or  three  in  the  straw  shed.  We  had  over  10  acres 
of  wheat,  most  of  it  heavy,  some  of  it  lodged  ;  they 
were  done  in  less  than  a  day,  then  gone  for  a  year.  It 
cost  four  cents  a  bushel  for  the  wheat,  the  extra  men 
10  cents  per  hour.  This  is  better  and  cheaper  than 
owning  a  small  outfit,  taking  days  to  do  the  dirty 
work,  and,  most  likely,  having  to  hire  extra  help. 

Chester  County,  Pa.  ben.x.  sharpless. 

How  to  Grow  Cranberries. 

W.  M.  G.,  Nebraska. — How  can  I  start  cranberries  ?  I  have  land 
that  la  wet  all  the  time  from  springs.  I  can  flood  it  all  at  will,  but 
cannot  drain  it  on  account  of  the  springy  nature  of  the  soil,  which 
is  black  muck  with  gravelly  subsoil.  The  natural  products  of 
this  land  are  diamond  willows,  and  mint.  Grass  grows  all  winter 
at  the  springs  in  the  water. 

ANSWERED  II Y  GAYNOR  BROS.,  WISCONSIN. 

It  is  impossible,  in  one  short  article,  to  tell  any  one 
“how  to  start  cranberries,”  unless  one  knows  the 
exact  character  of  the  soil,  the  surroundings,  the  cli¬ 
mate  (liability  to  late  spring  and  early  fall  frosts),  and 
the  nature  of  the  water  supply.  We  would  advise 
W.  M.  G.  to  begin  about  June  20  next,  and  mow  close 
to  the  ground  everything  that  grows  on  his  proposed 
bog,  and  continue  to  mow  it  as  close  to  the  ground  as 
possible  every  two  weeks  until  about-September  20.  If 
this  doesn’t  kill  all  the  foul  stuff  that  his  bog  pro¬ 
duces,  it  will  make  it  so  sick  during  the  two  years 
that  follow,  that  the  young  cranberry  vines,  if  he  put 
them  in  thick  enough,  will  whip  all  that  survive, 
before  the  end  of  the  second  summer. 

He  should  next  make  his  bog  as  nearly  level  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  after  September  20  and  before  May  20  of  the 
following  year,  he  should  cover  it  with  three  inches  of 
clean  sand  (clay  in  the  sand  is  fatal  to  the  cranberry 
vine).  If  he  cannot  get  this  clean  sand  in  the  hills  close 
by,  he  might  find  it  cheaper  to  take  it  from  the  bottom 
of  his  ditches,  throw  it  over  a  section  of  the  bog, 
return  the  muck  taken  from  the  ditch  back  into  the 
ditch,  and  then  cut  another  parallel  ditch,  and  do  the 
same  by  another  section  until  the  whole  is  sanded. 
He  need  not  be  afraid  of  gravel  intermixed  with  sand. 
If  it  is  free  from  clay,  it  is  as  good  as  the  clean  sand. 
When  his  bog  has  been  thus  prepared,  about  May  20, 
he  may  begin  planting  his  vines.  If  he  can  get  vines 
cheap,  he  should  put  on  not  less  than  half  a  ton  of 
clean  vines  to  the  acre.  He  cannot  put  on  too  many. 
They  will  have  a  battle  with  the  foul  stuff  for  the 
possession  of  the  ground,  and  the  more  of  them,  the 
sooner  the  battle  is  won.  Plant  clean  vines.  They 
will  have  enough  to  fight,  without  his  planting  ene¬ 
mies  among  them.  The  vine  should  be  laid  flat  on 
the  sand,  and  some  part  of  it  (the  nearer  the  butt  end 
the  better)  should  be  covered  with  an  inch  of  black 
muck  or  sand.  Not  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
vine  should  be  so  covered. 

After  planting,  the  water  may  be  held  three  or  four 
inches  above  the  surface  until  the  vines  begin  to  bud 
and  root.  Then  it  should  be  allowed  to  sink  slowly 
to  two,  three,  or  even  six  inches  below  the  surface 
during  the  summer  after  they  are  fully  rooted.  If 
vines  are  dear  or  scarce,  plant  them  in  rows  two 
feet  apart,  covering  the  butt  ends  of  the  vines  as 
above  directed.  Under  this  system  of  planting,  he 
must  sharpen  his  hoe,  and  fight  their  battle  with  the 
foul  stuff  for  at  least  two  years,  until  they  have  pos¬ 
session  of  the  ground.  Once  in  possession,  no  weed 
can  dislodge  them.  They  should  be  covered  with 
water  during  the  winter,  and  during  the  summer  the 
water  should  be  kept  within  30  inches  of  the  surface. 
For  the  purposes  of  growth,  vines  require  nearly  as 
much  heat  as  corn.  When  the  water  is  supplied  by 
springs,  it  should  be  warmed  in  a  pond  before  turning 
it  on  to  the  vines,  as  cold  water  may  kill  them  or,  at 
least,  cripple  their  growth. 

Will  Salt  Kill  Grubs  and  Worms  ? 

G.  S.,  Summit  Station,  N.  7. — In  starting  ginseng  from  seed  in 
the  forest  nursery,  I  am  troubled  by  grubs  and  worms  eating  the 
young  roots.  In  taking  roots  from  beds  this  fall  for  transplant¬ 
ing,  I  found  the  ground  full  of  white  grubs,  centipedes  and  other 
worms,  and  many  roots  eaten.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  the 
autumn  of  1892,  producing  plants  in  the  spring  of  1894,  the  seed 
requiring  18  months  to  germinate.  My  present  plan  is  to  keep 
seed  one  year  in  condition  to  promote  germination,  sow  it  in  the 
fall,  and  get  plants  the  following  spring.  How  shall  I  get  rid  of 
the  grubs  and  worms  ?  My  idea  is  to  cover  the  ground  heavily 
with  salt  in  the  spring.  Will  it  do  the  work  ?  Will  the  effects  of 
the  salt  get  out  of  the  ground  so  as  not  to  injure  the  seed  sown 
the  following  fall  ?  How  much  may  be  used  with  safety  on  beds 
4x20  feet  each  ?  Will  the  same  treatment  dispose  of  the  white 
grubs  in  grass  ground  plowed  this  fall  and  salted  ?  How  much 
salt  may  be  applied  without  injury  for  a  garden  next  spring  ?  Is 
there  any  better  plan  than  this,  either  for  field  or  forest?  Should 
the  salt  be  left  on  the  surface  or  worked  in  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

I  presume  that  enough  salt  could  be  applied  to  for¬ 
est  soil  to  kill  the  grubs,  etc.;  but  I  believe  that  the 
amount  required  would  also  kill  or  badly  injure  all 
vegetation,  even  the  large  trees.  We  found  that  it 
required  at  least  six  tons  of  salt  per  acre  to  kill  wire- 
worms  ;  but  two  tons  killed  grass  in  a  few  days,  and 
1,000  pounds  prevented  the  germination  of  about  half 
the  wheat  in  our  experiments.  Doubtless  white  grubs 


would  be  more  susceptible  to  salt  than  wireworms, 
but  those  with  experience  tell  me  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  apply  salt  at  the  rate  of  over  1,000  pounds  per 
acre,  even  around  fruit  trees.  Prof.  Roberts  also  tells 
me  that  a  ton  per  acre  would  be  the  extreme  amount 
that  he  would  dare  apply  to  any  soil  in  the  spring  or 
fall  and  expect  the  soil  to  be  sufficiently  freshened  up 
by  the  succeeding  fall  or  spring  to  allow  anything  to 
be  planted.  I  find  but  one  record  of  any  careful  ex¬ 
periments  with  salt  on  white  grubs.  It  was  applied 
at  the  rate  of  about  2,700  pounds  per  acre,  and  “  most 
of  the  grubs  remained  uninjured.”  A  salt  solution  of 
one  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water  did  not  affect  them.  Thus, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  little  chance  ot  eradicat¬ 
ing  the  grubs,  etc.,  by  the  use  of  salt  in  practicable 
quantities.  The  only  way  to  settle  the  question  is  to 
try  it  on  a  bed  or  two  this  fall.  Try  1,000  and  2,000 
pounds  per  acre,  or  two  and  four  pounds,  respectively, 
on  each  bed  4x20  feet  ;  also  double  this  dose  on  a  bed 
or  two.  Spread  the  salt  on  the  surface  ;  it  will  be 
quickly  washed  in.  I  know  of  no  application  that 
can  be  made  to  the  soil  that  will  kill  the  white  grubs 
and  not  injure  the  vegetation.  Hand  picking  is  often 
practicable.  Thorough  and  constant  cultivation  soon 
discourages  them.  You  cannot  starve  them  out ;  they 
have  been  kept  for  months  in  clean  sand.  They  are 
a  hard  pest  to  combat,  and  no  uniformly  successful 
method  has  yet  been  suggested. 

Propagating  Fig  Trees. 

G.  H.  P.,  Westminster  (No  State). — Are  fig  trees  to  be  budded 
the  same  as  orange  trees,  before  they  will  bloom  ?  If  so,  at  what 
time  ?  I  have  some  good-looking  trees,  but  they  do  not  show  any 
signs  of  blooming,  and  they  are  ll/2  year  old. 

Ans. — Fig  trees  are  so  readily  propagated  from 
layers  or  cuttings,  that  budding  is  not  necessary  ; 
neither  would  this  induce  fruitfulness,  and,  owing  to 
the  abundant  flow  of  milky  sap,  budding  fig  trees  is 
seldom  successful.  The  cause  of  the  trees  not  bear¬ 
ing,  may  be  owing  to  the  variety,  as  some  kinds  pro¬ 
duce  so  little  fruit  as  to  be  almost  barren.  But  if  G. 
H.  P.  will  plant  Celestial,  Green  Ischia,  Brown  Tur¬ 
key,  and  Brunswick,  he  will  have  no  trouble  on  the 
ground  of  unfruitfulness,  as  these  varieties  usually 
produce  fruit  here  atone  year  old.  p.  j.  berckmans. 

A  Machine  for  Trimming  Strawberry  Plants. 

J.  S.,  Mauricetown,  N.  J. — On  page  634,  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  an  automatic  runner  cutter  is  described.  I  have  about 
154  acre  of  strawberries  in  hills  15  inches  apart,  with  two  feet 
space  between  every  fourth  row.  They  are  Parker  Earle,  Lida, 
Barry,  Jucunda  and  Meek’s  Early,  and  look  very  promising.  The 
most  expense  in  this  method  of  growing  berries,  is  in  keeping  the 
runners  down.  If  this  tool  will  do  that  successfully,  I  would  like 
to  know  it. 

Ans. — There  is  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  this 
new  tool.  As  first  constructed,  it  was  found  that,  if 
the  runners  were  too  long,  they  would  sometimes  drag 
behind  and  be  missed  by  the  knives  ;  but  this  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  obviated  by  placing  the  fingers  so  as  to 
pass  outside  of  the  knives,  so  that  now  they  cannot 
escape.  The  fingers  are  provided  with  an  elastic 
spring,  thus  making  allowance  for  any  unevenness  of 
the  surface,  and  still  catch  all  of  the  runners.  To  the 
grower  of  strawberries  by  the  hill  system,  this  tool  is 
almost  indispensable.  Even  to  those  who  practice  the 
matted  row  system,  it  is  a  valuable  acquisition  for  use 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season.  Newly  set  straw¬ 
berry  plants  will  often  begin  early  in  the  season  to 
throw  out  weak  runners  which  must  make  weak 
plants.  By  keeping  these  down  for  a  time,  the  parent 
plant  will  gain  sufficient  strength  to  throw  out  strong 
runners,  which  will  result  in  a  much  superior  crop  of 
berries  the  following  season.  Then,  again,  many  of 
our  best  varieties  of  strawberries,  run  so  freely  that 
if  all  are  allowed  to  take  root,  they  become  so  crowded 
that  the  fruit  cannot  properly  mature,  and  the  result 
is  a  lot  of  second-class  berries  which  never  bring  a 
satisfactory  price,  and  in  the  glut  of  the  season,  can 
hardly  be  given  away.  A  little  experience  with  these 
varieties,  will  teach  us  how  long  to  keep  the  runners 
off,  and  still  secure  a  good  stand  of  plants. 

ALLEN  R.  YALE. 

Feeding  Buckwheat  to  Horses. 

“ Subscriber ,”  Connecticut. — Buckwheat  is  not  fed  to  horses 
about  here.  Is  it  unsafe  to  feed  it  clear  ?  Would  it  be  safe  ground 
with  corn,  half  and  half  ? 

While  we  consider  buckwheat  good  for  cows,  to 
produce  milk,  our  experience  in  feeding  it  to  horses 
has  not  been  favorable,  and  we  would  not  recommend 
it  for  that  purpose.  smiths  &  powell. 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  feed  buckwheat  ex¬ 
clusively  to  horses.  They  do  not  relish  it  whole. 
When  ground  fine,  it  forms  a  thick  paste  which  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  horses’  teeth  when  eaten.  If  ground 
coarse,  the  hulls  are  iikely  to  irritate  the  bowels  ;  yet 
with  all  of  these  objections  against  it,  it  may  be,  and 
has  been,  fed  to  horses  without  apparent  injury.  The 
operations  of  nature  are  so  kindly,  that  we  may  feed 
or  eat  for  a  time,  without  serious  trouble,  under 
special  conditions,  foods  which  are  undesirable  and 
even  slightly  poisonous.  The  analysis  of  buckwheat 
shows  that  it  is  low  in  ash  constituents  ;  therefore,  it 


is  not  a  first-class  food  for  young  horses  and  colts. 
With  this  exception,  it  would  form  a  good  ration  for 
horses  at  moderate  work,  so  far  as  its  nutritive  ratio 
is  concerned.  Without  doubt,  it  could  safely  form 
one-third  of  the  grain  ration  of  mature  horses, 
although  it  might  produce  irritation  of  the  skin  if  the 
horses  perspire  freely.  The  following  mixture  will 
be  safe  to  start  with  :  one-third  oats,  one-third  corn, 
one-third  buckwheat,  ground  and  mixed  with  damp¬ 
ened  hay.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Horses  and  Crimson  Clover  Hay. 

P.  B„  Kingston,  N.  J.—l  have  a  fine  lot  of  Crimson  clover  hay, 
which  I  Intended  to  feed  to  the  horses ;  but  after  reading  the  in¬ 
closed  clipping,  I  am  afraid  to  do  so.  What  is  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
opinion  of  the  matter  ? 

Ans. — The  clipping  referred  to  read  as  follows  :  It 
was  supposed  to  be  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Middle¬ 
sex  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

Prof.  Halsted  then,  in  an  informal  talk,  made  the  startling 
declaration  that  Crimson  clover  was  dangerous  to  feed  to  horses. 
He  cited,  in  proof,  that  he  had  witnessed  the  removal  from  these 
animals  of  large  balls  of  matter,  as  big  as  lemons,  which,  when 
examined,  were  found  to  be  composed  of  the  hulls  of  clover.  The 
horses  had  died  from  these  conglomerations. 

In  reply  to  our  request  for  further  information,  Dr. 
Halsted  stated  that  his  information  was  obtained 
from  the  following  note  in  the  Botanical  Gazette, 
written  by  F.  V.  Covelle  : 

Crimson  Clover  Hair  Balls. — These  balls  measur¬ 
ing  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  were  taken  from 
the  stomach  of  a  horse  whose  death  they  caused. 
They  were  compact,  and  much  resembled  the  hair 
balls  often  found  in  the  stomachs  of  ruminants,  but 
were  entirely  composed  of  the  small  barbs  from  the 
mature  calyx  of  Crimson  clover. 

That  reporter  stretched  his  imagination  so  that  it 
broke  in  stating  that  Dr.  Halsted  saw  the  balls  removed. 
As  to  the  other  side  of  the  matter,  we  print  this  letter 
from  one  of  the  most  observant  farmers  in  Sussex 
County,  Del.  : 

I  have  been  feeding  Crimson  clover  hay  to  both 
horses  and  cattle  all  the  year  around,  for  the  last  six 
years  or  more,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  bad  effects 
from  it  yet.  If  it  has  injured  any  horses,  it  may  be 
because  cut  when  too  ripe,  then  a  portion  of  it  may 
become  indigestible  and  form  into  balls  in  the  horse’s 
stomach.  I  try  to  cut  it  just  before  it  is  in  full 
bloom.  C.  H.  8ACKETT. 

What  to  Do  With  Potato  Tops. 

W.  T.  N.,  Brooklyn  Corner,  N.  S. — What  is  the  best  use  to  make 
of  potato  tops  ?  Some  feed  them  to  cows — especially  wlieu  the 
potatoes  are  dug  green.  Would  The  R.  N.-Y.  advise  that?  Others 
haul  them  into  the  barnyard  for  bedding  ;  others  rake  them  in 
heaps  and  burn  them. 

Ans. — Do  not  bui’n  the  tops  if  you  can  avoid  it. 
Cows  or  sheep  will  sometimes  eat  them,  but  we  do  not 
consider  them  good  food  for  cows.  They  make  good 
bedding — especially  if  run  through  a  cutter.  On  our 
own  place,  we  use  potato  tops,  bean  vines,  corn  stalks 
and  such  matter  for  mulching  strawberries.  The 
stalks  are  used  whole,  but  the  vines  are  cut  up.  In  a 
general  way,  the  idea  is  to  get  the  vines  back  into  the 
ground  without  burying  them. 

How  to  Feed  Cotton-Seed  Hulls. 

A.  J.  F.,  Bordeaux,  Tenn. — What  is  the  best  method  ot  feeding 
cotton-seed  hulls  ?  A  neighbor  feeds  bran  and  meal  alone,  then 
the  hulls  with  about  a  quart  of  cotton-seed  meal.  I  think  that  the 
whole  should  be  mixed  and  fed  together.  Which  way  is  best,  and 
why  ? 

Ans. — Cotton-seed  hulls  are  hard,  dry  seed  coats 
comprising  about  half  the  weight  of  cotton  seed  as 
brought  to  market.  They  are  coated  with  a  short, 
fuzzy  lint  which  is  almost  pure  cellulose.  The  hulls 
are  a  poorly  digestible  carbonaceous  food  nearly  the 
equal  of  wheat  straw,  however,  when  well  cleaned. 
The  hulls  from  rather  immature  green  seed  which  are 
taken  off  early  in  the  season,  may  be  better  than  hulls 
from  seed  cleaned  later  in  the  season,  because  parts 
of  kernels  are  left  in  the  hulls.  For  maintenance 
feeding,  the  earliest  hulls  received  from  the  mills  may 
be  fed  alone  ;  but  so  poor  a  food  as  hulls  should  be 
combined  with  some  meal  to  balance  the  ration. 
Cotton-seed  meal  is  best,  as  it  is  the  most  concentrated 
by-fodder  with  which  to  balance  the  hulls,  though 
as  the  amount  of  digestible  food  in  a  ration  of  hulls 
when  balanced  by  cotton-seed  meal  is  rather  low,  ’t 
may  often  be  well  to  feed  some  wheat  bran,  and,  pos¬ 
sibly,  some  corn  meal  could  be  used  to  advantage. 
The  best  mode  of  feeding  the  hulls  to  have  the  ration 
consumed  in  proportions  fixed  by  the  feeder  as  well 
as  for  the  animal  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  ration, 
is  to  mix  the  meal  with  the  hulls.  The  mixtures  of 
cotton-seed  hulls  and  meal  made  at  the  oil  mills,  are 
in  the  very  best  form  to  feed.  If  they  can  be  put 
under  control  like  the  sale  of  fertilizers,  so  that 
feeders  will  be  sure  to  get  their  money’s  worth  of 
digestible  food,  the  mixing  can  be  done  more  cheaply 
at  the  mill  than  elsewhere.  The  mill  men  can  have 
scientifically  balanced  rations  made  and  sell  as  many 
“  brands”  of  feed,  or  rations  of  different  quality,  as 
they  can  find  sale  for.  But  feeders  would  better  do 
their  own  mixing  until  there  is  some  guarantee  of  the 
elements  in  digestible  food.  frank  e.  emery. 
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Economy  of  Ground  and  Labor. 

W.  O.  E.,  Whitby,  Canada. — One-year- 
old  asparagus  roots  were  planted  three 
feet  apart  each  way.  I  find,  by  noticing 
the  growth  of  a  volunteer  root,  that  one, 
after  some  years,  will  occupy  that  space 
yielding  large  stalks  and  many  of  them. 
Lengthwise  between  the  asparagus,  Yel¬ 
low  Tankard  mangels  were  sown,  and 
to  fill  up  the  still  vacant  space  in  the 
asparagus  rows  between  the  roots,  hills 
of  dwarf  white  field  beans  were  planted. 
The  result  is  that  the  asparagus  has 
grown  as  well  as  usual,  and  there  is,  in 
addition,  a  very  good  crop  of  both  man¬ 
gels  and  beans  in  return  for  a  little 
more  fertility  and  labor  than  would  have 
been  required  if  the  asparagus  had  been 
planted  alone. 

Why  may  not  this  plan  of  cultivating 
two  or  more  crops  in  alternate  rows  in  the 
same  field,  be  more  commonly  practiced 
with  advantage  ?  I  would  not  advise 
crowding.  The  saving  of  space  is  not 
the  object  to  be  aimed  at.  The  soil  fur¬ 
nishes  a  diversity  of  food,  but  not  in 
the  exact  proportions  suited  to  any  one 
crop.  By  combining  two  crops  of  differ¬ 
ent  requirements,  or  appetites  if  you 
will,  say,  a  grain  crop  with  a  root  crop, 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  available, 
that  is,  soluble,  fertility  would  be  con¬ 
sumed  by  their  intermingled  roots,  and 
a  smaller  proportion  leached  out  and 
wasted.  The  plan  is,  of  course,  only  of 
limited  application,  and  would  require 
good  judgment  in  carrying  out.  Corn  or 
beans  might,  perhaps,  in  this  way,  be 
grown  in  conjunction  with  mangels, 
beets,  parsnips,  or  carrots ;  cabbag-e  or 
cauliflowers  with  potatoes,  or  even  straw¬ 
berries. 

Those  Seedling  Peach  Trees. 

T.  V.  Munson,  Texas. — If  the  contract 
was  entered  into  with  the  understanding 
that  the  nurseryman  was  to  do  no  more 
than  replace  stock  not  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications,  or  refund  the 
money  received  for  the  same,  and  pay 
freight  charged  thereon,  then  the  risk  of 
damage  was  incurred  by  the  purchaser. 
But  the  question  as  to  whether  there 
was  damage  or  not,  and  who  caused  the 
damage,  is  another  matter.  In  the  case 
stated,  it  is  clear  that  the  cause  of  dam¬ 
age  lay  with  the  nursery  furnishing  the 
stock.  So  large  a  percentage  of  seed¬ 
lings  among  the  stock,  is  inexcusable, 
and  shows  very  careless  propagation. 

Nearly,  or  quite  all  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen  now  make  the  provision  in 
their  contracts  to  refund  only  the  money 
and  freight,  or  to  replace  the  stock  that 
proved  not  true  to  name  with  the  genu¬ 
ine.  This  is  because  some  court  decisions 
have  awarded  very  heavy  and  unjust 
damages,  where  stock  had  proved  untrue 
to  name. 

My  candid  opinion  is  that,  if  every 
State  had  a  law  assessing  actually  proved 
damages  upon  nurserymen  and  seedsmen 
for  filling  any  order  with  stock  not  in 
accordance  with  specifications,  it  would 
be  a  benefit  to  horticulture  and  agri¬ 
culture  at  large  ;  but  it  would  fill  the 
courts  with  lawsuits,  generally  to  the 
loss  of  both  the  complainant  and  de¬ 
fendant,  and  to  the  large  profit  of  the 
attorneys.  One  would  better  cease  pat¬ 
ronizing  careless  and  unreliable  houses, 
and  warn  friends  against  the  firms  that 
have  served  him  poorly,  and  also  recom¬ 
mend  those  that  have  served  him  well. 

If  each  State  could  make  and  publish 
an  analysis  of  the  character  of  business 
of  all  firms  dealing  in  goods  whose  qual¬ 
ity  could  be  detected  only  in  the  using, 
as  some  States  do  in  the  matter  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers,  I  think  that  it  would 
be  the  greatest  step  toward  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  much  loss  by  unreliable  stock. 
Nevertheless,  no  system  of  espionage 
over  the  people’s  individual  welfare  can 
prevent  stupid,  ignorant,  blind  persons 


from  falling  into  the  pitfalls  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  or  careless  business  firms.  Each 
one  must  eventually  set  his  own  defenses 
against  such  if  he  would  escape. 

Grafting  in  October. 

W.  G.,  Blair  County,  Pa. — Thrifty 
young  seedlings  of  fruit  trees  that  re¬ 
quire  grafts  to  be  set  very  early  in  the 
spring  in  order  to  succeed,  can  be  worked 
with  ease  and  certainty  when  they  are 
about  closing  their  growth.  It  is  a  very 
unpleasant  job  in  the  spring,  as  it  must 
be  done  before  the  snow  has  all  melted 
and  when  the  soil  is  cold  and  smeary, 
while  in  the  fall  it  is  a  pleasant  opera¬ 
tion  and  a  simpler  one,  as  there  is  no 
sticking  of  the  hands  with  wax,  and  the 
soil  is  comfortably  dry  and  warm,  while 
a  greater  assurance  of  success  makes  the 
job  more  enjoyable.  We  usually  graft 
at  the  collar  of  the  young  plants  open¬ 
ing  the  bark  as  for  budding  and  with 
one  slanting  cut  at  the  base  of  the  graft 
it  is  ready  for  insertion  and  tying  in 
place.  If  very  dry  weather  is  in  pros¬ 
pect,  a  clod  of  fine  mold  is  crushed  in  the 
hand  and  thrown  around  the  cut  parts 
to  prevent  their  drying  before  union 
takes  place.  We  choose  in  preference 
grafts  having  a  terminal  bud,  fully 
ripened  in  full  light,  plump  and  firm, 
but  not  over  large.  Any  sort  of  graft- 
able  tree  takes  readily  in  this  way,  but 
it  is  especially  applicable,  for  conven¬ 
ience  sake,  to  cherry  and  plum.  If 
grafts  are  set  above  the  snow  line  they 
must  be  waxed  and  should  have  a  wrap¬ 
ping  of  oiled  paper  as  protection  against 
dry  winter  winds. 

Fine  Celery  Culture. 

Campbell  Bros.,  Ulster  County,  N. 
Y. — On  page  587  The  R.  N.-Y.  asked  us 
to  tell  how  our  White  Plume  celery  could 
be  made  to  grow  so  tall.  The  qualifica¬ 
tions  necessary  for  successful  celery  cul¬ 
ture  are  manure,  moisture  and  tillage. 
The  best  soil  is  good,  deep  swamp  muck 
or  moist  loam  highly  enriched  with  30  or 
40  loads  to  the  acre  of  good  horse  or  cow 
manure.  There  must  be  plenty  of  water 
either  naturally  or  artificially  applied. 

For  early  celery,  start  plants  in  flats 
in  the  greenhouse  or  hotbed  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  to  3.  When  large  enough, 
prick  out  into  other  flats  1)4  inch  apart. 
Water  and  attend  very  carefully,  keep 
the  temperature  moderate  and  when  the 
weather  is  suitable,  about  May  1,  plant 
out  in  the  open  on  the  level  2)4  to  3  feet 
between  the  rows,  and  six  inches  be¬ 
tween  plants.  Start  the  cultivator  and 
keep  it  going. 

If  all  the  conditions  are  favorable,  the 
celery  will  be  ready  to  blanch  in  July. 
Two  weeks  before  it  is  wanted,  string 
boards  10  inches  wide  and  any  desired 
length,  along  each  side  of  the  row. 
Keep  the  boards  in  position  with  wire 
hoops,  and  exclude  all  light  along  the 
bottom.  As  soon  as  sufficiently  white, 
wash  and  dress  for  market. 

For  late  celery,  seed  is  sown  outside  in 
April,  transplanted  to  the  open  in  July, 
and  from  then  on  the  same  course 
adopted  as  for  early  celery,  except  the 
boards.  The  last  of  October,  store  in 
either  hothouse,  trench  or  cellar.  The 
best  varieties  for  market  are  White 
Plume  for  early,  Golden  Dwarf  and  Pink 
Plume  for  late. 

Another  Potato  Cellar. 

J.  S.  H.,  La  Crescent,  Minn. — I  have 
sometimes  seen  out-of-door  potato  or 
other  root  cellars,  covered  and  made 
frost-proof  by  placing  poles  across  the 
walls,  and  over  them  boards  or  brush 
and  straw  and  two  feet  of  earth  ;  but  it 
is  only  a  temporary  and  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  makeshift,  and  not  rat-proof.  A 
good  cover  is  made  by  placing  joists  on 
top  of  the  walls,  filling  with  mason  work 
at  the  ends  between  them,  and  then  ceil 
or  lath  and  plaster  the  under  side  and 
lay  a  tight  floor  on  the  upper  side.  If 
this  be  covered  with  building  paper,  coal 
tar  and  gravel,  if  slanted  a  foot  or  18 
inches  in  a  width  of  20  feet,  it  will  keep 
out  water  ;  but  it  would  require  strong 
supports  underneath  the  center,  because 


it  requires  an  additional  cover  of  hay, 
straw  or  litter  to  keep  out  frost  in  the 
climate  of  Wisconsin. 

A  better,  more  effectual  and  cheaper 
method  in  the  end,  would  be  the  floor 
and  ceiling,  and  over  this  a  span  roof. 
The  space  between  the  floor  and  ceiling 
may  be  filled  at  the  outside  edges  with 
dry  sawdust  or  cut  straw,  and  enough 
covering  of  some  light  material  placed 
between  the  roof  and  floor  to  make  the 
whole  absolutely  frost-pi-oof. 

A  still  better  plan  is  to  erect  a  one- 
story  building  (which  is  always  found 
useful  on  a  farm)  over  the  floor,  and 
additional  covering  may  be  put  on  the 
floor  if  found  necessary.  If  the  building 
be  erected,  an  inside  entrance  to  the 
cellar  should  be  provided,  so  that  it  can 
be  frequently  inspected  and  opened  to 
give  ventilation  if  found  necessary. 
Frost  will  go  through  a  solid  stone  wall 
20  inches  thick,  unless  well  banked  on 
the  outside  with  fresh  horse  manure.  A 
double  wall  is  always  safer. 

An  Amateur’s  Strawberry  List. 

A.  D  M.,  Amherst,  Mass. — For  a  fam¬ 
ily  strawberry  plot  my  experience  up  to 
date  leads  me  to  the  following  selec¬ 
tions  :  Van  Deman  for  earliest ;  Marshall, 
Sharpless,  Charles  Downing  and  Belle 
Bordelaise  for  medium  ;  Timbrell  and 
Brandywine  for  late  and  latest.  Rio  is 
of  higher  quality  than  Van  Deman.  and 
nearly  as  early,  but  far  less  productive. 
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Your  Happiness 

Depends  upon  a  healthy 
body  and  a  contented  mind. 

Your  Health 

Is  seriously  in  danger 
unless  your  blood  is 
rich,  red  and  pure. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True 
Blood  Purifier. 


C  C  C  n  C  CLOVER,  ALSIKE, 
OkbUO  TIMOTHY. 

WE  BUY.  Send  samples  for  our  bids. 

WE  SELL.  Every  quality.  Our  samples  free. 

The  Whitney-Noyes  Seed  Co., 

Specialists  in  Seed  Cleaning.  BINGHAMTON, N.Y 


PDIUCnU  pi  HUE  Tbe  largest  handler 
UfllnlwUll  OLUVCn  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
K.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats,  Timothy  Seed.  etc. 


2nd 

Crop 


,  Second  -  Crop  Seed  Potatoes. 
Fall  Delivery  October  20  to  Decem¬ 
ber  15.  Shipped  in  lined  barrels  if 
danger  of  frost.  Varieties:  New 
Queen,  Hebron.  Thorburn.  Freeman, 
7  Puritan.  Early  Norther,  Burpee’s 
Extra  Early  and  Early  Rose.  All 
early,  productive  and  excellent. 
)  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  cheapest 
\  FREE  pamphlet  on  application. 

UNO.  C.  PEARCE  &  CO.. 

/  404  W.  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

We  have  a  few  barrels,  surplus  stock  Carman 
No.  1  and  No.  3,  carefully  selected,  and  will  be  sold 
right.  M.  GARRAHAN.  Kingston,  Pa. 


Choice  Delaware  sweet  potatoes, 

$2  per  bbl.,  f.  o.  b.  WM.  PERRY.  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Salary  and  Expenses  paid,  or  HIGHEST  commission. 
Unequaled  facilities.  Stock  all  home-grown.  BEST 
ever  raised.  Great  demand  for  our  NEW  and  very 
valuable  SPECIALTIES  All  our  Agents  suc¬ 
ceed.  Apply  immediately. 

THE  GENEVA  NURSERY.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Established  1846. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  known  in  the  country. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Proprietors. 


Banks  or  Red  Gravenstein  Nurseries. 

Correspondence  solicited  from  reliable  parties,  who 
would  like  to  purchase  my  entire  stock  of  this  promis¬ 
ing  variety,  consisting  of  about  2.000  trees,  three-years 
old.  from  6  to  8  feet  high:  6.000  trees,  two  years  old, 
from  4  to  6  feet  high;  4,000  trees,  one  year  old.  from 
2  to  3  feet  high.  Reliable  references  furnished  on 
application,  'frees  have  retailed  readily  in  my  own 
county  for  50c.  each.  Sales  have  been  confined  almost 
wholly  to  Annapolis  and  Kings  Counties,  N.  S. 

A.  S.  BANKS,  Prop.,  Waterville,  Kings  Co.,  N.  S. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Paragon  Chestnut  Trees 

The  most  valuable  large  chestnut  on  the  market 
to-day.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 


Hrtr'H’c  DJIlc  cure  all  liver  ills,  bilious- 
^  *  **'*  ness,  headaches.  25c. 


p  !J  f|  I  P  C  Peach  Trees  a  Specialty.  Prices  on  appli- 
U  M  U  I  U  L  cation.  R.  S.  Johnston,  Stockley,  Del. 


300,000  PEACH  TREES, 

20.000  Apple,  900.000  Asparagus  Roots.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  Plants.  Twenty-page  Catalogue  free. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES,  -  -  -  BERLIN,  MD 


Wan"  a  PEACH 

Plum,  Pear,  Apple,  Cherry  or  Quince 
Orchard, or  anything  in  the  way  ofSmall 
Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs, 
Japan,  Holland  or  other  Hulbs,  write  us 
your  wants  and  we  will  quote  you  low  prices. 
Everything  of  the  best— for  Orchard, 
Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden 
and  Conservatory.  Millions  of  Tree*, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines  Bulbs,  Plants,  etc. 
Price  List  and  Catalogue  Free. 

42nd  Year,  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses, 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLE.  OHIO. 


If  you  want  the  best  rasp-  |&J|  II  I  p  (3 
berry  in  existence,  plant  I w I  I  La  La  EL  ■ 
Beware  of  SPURIOUS  varieties  offered  CHEAP  by 
unprincipled  dealers.  Original  headquarters  for 
MILLER.  Also.  PEACH,  APPLE,  PEAK, 
PLUM  and  NUT  TREES. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT.  Seaford,  Del. 


Japan  Plums,  Standard 
Pear  and  Peach  Trees. 

The  distinguishing  feature 
of  our  stock  is  Its  superior 
quality.  Stock  grown  at 
Geneva,  N.Y.  1,000,000  Donald 
Elmira  Asparagus  Roots,  all 
northern  grown.  Send  postal 
for  descriptive  price  list. 

WHITING  NURSERY  CO., 
Roxbury,  Mass. 


TREES 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 


Collections  in  America. 
160-page  Catalogue  Free. 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Shrubs,  Roses  for 
FALL  Planting.  Largest  and  choicest 
Mt.  Hope  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ONE 

HANDLING 


THAT’S  ENOUGH.  That’s  the  way  with  ROGERS’  Fresh- 
dug  Dansville  Trees;  they  go  from  the  nursery  row  to  you.  How 
few  nurserymen  can  say  this,  yet  how  much  better  ’tis,  you  know. 
Why  take  any  risk  when  you  can  get  trees  f  resh  from  Rogers,  and  the 
very  best  that  grow  at  prices  below  others.  We  make  it  pay  you  to  deal 
with  us.  ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


MILLER  RED  RASPBERRY. 

A  tried  money-maker.  The  pride  of  the  garden.  Early,  large,  bright  red.  Won¬ 
derful  carrier ;  splendid  quality.  Buy  a  few  plants  now,  and  soon  have  enough 
for  a  field.  Fifty  strong  plants  delivered  free  anywhere  for  $2.50.  Circular,  All 
about  berries,  our  Specialty,  free.  SLAYMAZER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


mm 

W* 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 

Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (lOc.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Ulus.  Catalogue  with 
the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Einperor  Peach  June  Bud  b] 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  JOS.  11.  BLACK, SON  &  CO.,  Village  K  urseries,  Ilightstown,  N.  1 


LORENTZ 

PEACH. 


FRUIT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES, 


NEW  FRUITS  a.  speclaltv.  Buy  direct. 
Don’t  pajrdouble  prices.  Ulus.  Catalogue  Free 


ORNAMENTALS,  Crates  &  Baskets. 

ELDORADO 

BLACKBERRY. 


“They  SURPASS  all  others” 

says  E.  S.  Cabman.  R.  N.  Y„  and 
H.  E.  Vandeman,  U.  S.  Dept. 


REID'S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport.  Ohio. 
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The  Shrubby  verbena  is  still  blooming 
generously  after  many  light  ana  several 
freezing  frosts.  There  are  few  flowers 
at  the  Rural  Grounds  now  (October  10). 
There  are  a  few  “  last  roses  of  summer  ” 
and  the  big,  coarse,  no-color  panicles  of 
the  Great  panicled  hydrangea.  The  new 
spiraea,  Anthony  Waterer,  is  still  in 
bloom . 

To  the  credit  of  the  Pendulous  Rus¬ 
sian  mulberry,  be  it  said  that  it  holds 
its  leaves  green  and  fresh  as  long  as 
any  other  deciduous  tree . 

The  tornado  left  enough  tomato  plants 
to  enable  us  to  get  28  crosses  the  past 
season.  The  Currant  tomato  hybrids 
were  nearly  the  size  of  ordinary  toma¬ 
toes — at  least  many  were.  Those  from 
the  Peach  tomato  are  losing  every  ves¬ 
tige  of  the  Peach,  which  was  the  origi¬ 
nal  mother,  and  the  progeny  has  been 
made  the  mother  every  year  since  the 
first  cross.  We  have  used  as  the  male 
parent  the  best  of  the  popular  varieties.. 

Last  Days  at  tue  Rural  Grounds. — 
The  tornado  made  the  work  of  our  last 
days  at  the  Rural  Grounds  for  the  sea¬ 
son  of  1895  very  different  from  that  of 
any  preceding  year.  In  fact,  half  of  the 
summer  has  been  spent  as  have  the  “last 
days,”  in  removing  shrubs  and  trees  that 
were  blown  over  or  so  twisted  and 
broken  as  to  be  ornamental  no  longer. 
Most  of  these  shrubs  and  trees  were 
planted  many  years  ago.  Some  of  them 
were  too  close  together,  so  that,  while 
beautiful  as  a  whole,  the  removal  of  one 
necessitated  the  removal  of  all.  Had  we 
known  23  years  ago  what  we  know  now, 
we  would  have  done  one  of  two  things, 
viz.,  planted  permanent  trees  and  shrubs 
so  far  apart  that  they  would  never  have 
interfered,  if  judicious  and  timely  prun¬ 
ing  were  given;  or  we  would  have  re¬ 
moved  the  less  desirable  shrubs  or  trees 
the  very  season  that  the  one  interfered 
with  the  other.  The  removal  of  these 
plants  necessitated  a  deal  of  grading, 
and  three  weeks  were  spent  in  carting 
soil  for  this  purpose.  These  new 
stretches  of  lawn  were  seeded  not  until 
October  5,  the  seed  being  Red-top  and 
Blue  grass — half  and  half — and  a  little 
White  clover.  Not  less  than  at  the  rate 
of  five  bushels  to  the  acre  was  used  of 
this  mixed  seed.  The  seed  was  sown 
first  one  way,  then  crosswise,  the  soil 
being  raked  after  each  sowing.  We 
have  had  no  experience  with  sowing 
lawn  seed  so  late.  It  seems  doubtful  if 
the  grass  will  have  a  chance  to  become 
strong  enough  to  stand  the  winter. 
Still,  we  preferred  to  take  the  chance 
of  failure,  a  failure  that  can  be  remedied 
by  sowing  again  next  spring.  We  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  our  friends  who 
have  sown  lawn  seed  so  late  in  a  climate 
similar  to  that  of  the  Rural  Grounds, 
whether  they  met  with  success  or  failure. 

On  October  8,  we  received  two  bunches 
of  the  Mills  grape  from  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  They  are  a  sur¬ 
prise  and  a  revelation  to  us.  During  all 
our  years  of  grape  cultivation  with  never 
less  than  50  different  varieties,  we  have 
never  raised  a  bunch  of  grapes  so  large 
and  perfect  as  either  of  these.  The  note 
accompanying  the  grapes  merely  says  : 
“  You  will  be  interested  to  see  how  well 
the  Mills  grape  has  done  with  us  this 
year.”  The  two  bunches  are  on  one  cane 
a  foot  long  and  somewhat  less  than  half 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  bunches  are 
nearly  the  same  in  size.  Both  are  heav¬ 
ily  shouldered.  They  weighed  just  two 
pounds  and  10  ounces.  The  berries  are 
of  the  size  of  the  largest  Concords,  black 
with  a  dark  blue  bloom,  round,  adhering 
firmly  to  the  stem.  Not  one  berry 
dropped  from  the  bunches  as  we  took 
them  from  the  box  or  while  or  after 
they  were  placed  in  the  scales.  The 


berry  is  solid  and  firm.  They  are 
crowded  in  the  bunch,  either  of  which 
is  just  eight  inches  long.  The  skin  is 
very  thin,  though  it  appears  to  be  thick 
from  the  adherence  of  the  flesh  ;  but  it 
is  very  firm  and  we  doubt  not,  as  is 
claimed,  that  the  Mills  is  a  long  keeper. 
In  quality,  Mills  is  as  much  a  surprise 
to  us  as  is  the  size  of  the  bunches.  The 
flesh  is  so  firm  and  meaty — there  is  no 
pulp  (so-called) — that  the  berry  is  neces¬ 
sarily  firm  and  solid.  The  skin  does  not 
part  from  the  fieshas  with  theLabrusca, 
but  adheres  to  it  as  with  the  Vinifera 
class — Tokays,  Malagas,  Muscats,  etc. 
The  flesh  is  sweet  and  sprightly  without 
a  trace  of  foxiness,  and  resembles  far 
more  the  Hamburgh  than  the  Creveling. 
There  is  no  acidity  about  the  seeds, 
which  part  readily  from  the  flesh.  Some 
years  ago  Ellwanger  &  Barry  sent  us  a 
vine  of  the  Mills — our  record  is  not  at 
hand.  What  happened  to  it  we  cannot 
say  ;  the  vine  is  not  in  our  collection 
now.  The  Mills  was  raised  by  William 
H.  Mills  of  Hamilton,  Ont. ,  and  is  a 
cross  between  Muscat  Hamburgh  and 
Creveling.  It  ripens  about  with  the 
Concord  or  “a  little  later.”  Could  we 
raise  this  grape  successfully,  we  would 
prefer  it  to  any  other  of  the  hundreds 
of  varieties  that  during  the  past  20  years 
have  fruited  at  the  Rural  Grounds . 

Again  Mr.  Ward  D.  Gunn,  of  Clinton- 
dale,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  a 
box  of  his  Alice  grape.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Horticultural  Society,  it  seems, 
more  than  supports  the  opinion  which 
The  R.  N.-Y.  has  expressed  at  various 
times  during  the  past  six  or  seven  years 
regarding  the  Alice,  by  awarding  it  a 
first-class  certificate  of  merit.  Vines  are 
now  for  the  first  offered  for  sale,  and 
those  who  prize  a  red  grape  of  excellent 
quality  that  will  keep  probably  as  long 
as  any  other  hardy  variety,  should  give 
it  a  trial . 

Were  we  asked  by  inexperienced 
friends  what  nine  varieties  of  pears  to 
select,  not  being  familiar  with  the  soil, 
the  lay  of  the  land,  or  the  special  varie¬ 
ties  that  thrive  best  for  either  market  or 
home  use,  we  would  reply  :  Wilder 
Early,  Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bose,  Doyenn6 
d’Et6,  Anjou,  Seckel,  Dana’s  Hovey, 
Sheldon,  and  Boussock. 

For  dwarfs  (quince  stock)  we  would 
choose  Bartlett,  Angoul6me,  Tyson,  An¬ 
jou,  Diel,  Louise  Bonne,  Seckel,  Howell, 
Winkfield  and  Josephine  de  Malines  .... 

For  summer  apples,  we  would  select 
Red  Astrachan,  Primate,  Early  Straw¬ 
berry.  For  fall,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
Gravenstein,  Fall  Pippin,  Jefferis,  and 
Porter.  For  winter,  Baldwin,  Esopus 
Spitzenburgh,  Hubbardston,  Nonsuch, 
King  of  Tompkins  County,  Mother, 
Northern  Spy,  and  Wagener.  For  dwarfs 
(on  Paradise  stock)  Gravenstein,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Red  Astrachan,  Northern  Spy, 
and  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh . 

Crosses  between  the  Loudon  and 
Columbian  raspberries  made  the  past 
season  gave  us  fruits.  The  crosses  were 
made  both  ways,  that  is,  each  was  made 
the  mother  plant  receiving  pollen  from 
the  other. 

These  seeds  were  sown  in  a  small  box 
of  mellow  soil,  and  the  box  sunk  in  the 
garden  so  that  the  top  of  the  box  was 
level  with  the  surrounding  soil.  It  was 
then  covered  with  wire  netting  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  accidents,  and  when  the 
soil  becomes  frozen,  a  thin  covering  of 
straw  will  be  placed  over  the  wire  net¬ 
ting,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the 
“  heaving  ”  of  the  soil  from  freezing  and 
thawing  during  the  winter.  The  box 
will  be  removed  to  the  house  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  seeds  will  probably  sprout 
during  March,  and  the  seedlings  will  be 
large  enough  to  transplant  to  three- 
inch  pots  during-  April.  During  the 
.atter  part  of  May  we  shall  plant  them 
in  the  garden,  where  they  are  to  remain. 
By  that  time  the  roots  will  hold  the  soil 
of  the  pots  together,  and  the  plants  will 
receive  little  or  no  check  from  the 
change  . 


We  received  ripe  heads  of  Russian  mil¬ 
let  from  Mr.  N.  W.  Brockett,  Randolph, 
O. ,  September  20,  the  seeds  of  which  were 
sown  62  days  previously.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  Russian  millet 
(Panicum  miliaceum),  Broom  Corn  millet 
being  the  familiar  name  by  which  the 
spee’es  is  best  known  in  this  country. 
Other  specific  names  are  German.  Com¬ 
mon,  French,  Manitoba,  Hog,  Indian, 
Sorghum,  and  Brown  Millet.  The  varie¬ 
tal  names  are  Japanese,  Black,  Gray, 
Red,  White,  and  White  Round. 

Bulletin  No.  117  of  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  by  A.  A.  Crozier,  gives 
the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  millets 
in  general,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the 
best  soil,  amount  of  seed  to  sow  per 
acre,  curing  millet  hay,  millet  as  a  soil¬ 
ing  crop  and  for  pasture  ;  diseases  and 
enemies . 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  it  must  be 
about  20  years  ago  that  Mr.  Henry  Hales 
of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  showed  us  hickory 
nuts  larger  than  any  we  had  seen  and 
with  thinner  shells.  He  discovered  the 
tree  in  a  nearby  woods  as  we  remember. 
It  was  thought  that  hickories  could  not 
be  grafted  at  that  time,  so  that  Mr. 
Hales  was  for  a  time  unable  advantage¬ 
ously  to  avail  himself  of  the  discovery. 
At  length  Mr.  Trumpy  of  Parsons  Nur¬ 
series  heard  of  the  variety  and  at  once 
began  grafting  it  with  success.  All  this 
was  stated  at  the  time  in  these  columns. 
We  now  find  further  interesting  details 
of  this  splendid  variety  in  Gardening. 
One  tree  of  the  lot  grafted  was  sent  to 
Mr.  C.  A.  Dana,  16  years  ago.  It  bears 
this  year  for  the  first.  A  tree  of  the 
same  propagation  bore  last  year.  Mr. 
Trumpy  says  that  the  nuts  are  so  thin 
shelled  that  a  person  with  ordinarily 
strong  hands  can  take  two  of  these  nuts 
and  press  them  together,  breaking  them 
in  the  hand,  something  almost  impossible 
in  the  case  of  a  common  shellbark  nut. . 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


toast  bread 

and  keep  it  dry.  There’ll 
be  no  danger  of  its  mold¬ 
ing.  But  moisten  the  bread 
with  water,  and  see  the  re¬ 
sult.  It  is  covered  with 
mold.  So  with  consump¬ 
tion.  Its  germs  will  not 
grow  in  the  lungs  unless 
everything  is  suitable  to 
them.  Weakness,  poor 
blood,  loss  of  appetite, 
coughs  and  colds  often  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  germs.  To 
destroy  germ-life  the  sys¬ 
tem  must  be  kept  in  a  well- 
nourished  condition.  Do 
not  lose  flesh. 

Take  Scott's  Emulsion, 
with  hypophosphites,  as  a 
preventive.  It  furnishes 
the  reinforcements  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  body  to  con¬ 
quer  in  the  easiest  pos¬ 
sible  form.  The  oil  is  in  a 
state  quickly  taken  up  by 
the  organs  and  tissues. 

Scott  &  Bowri,  Chemists,  New  York.  50c.  and  $1.00 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 


THE  GRANGER” 


For  family  use.  Cheapest  in  the 


EASTERN  MEG.  CO.,  257  S.  5th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y 


“Eli”  Baling  Presses 

36  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  ^8^  STEEL 
Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


UEUDQIP^Q  Haling  Presses.  20  styles  and 
nCnUnlOlx  0  si/.es  at  hard  times  prices.  Send 
for  circular.  D.  B.  HENDRICKS,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Cream  Separators  Send  for  catalogue. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES.  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24  to  58  inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence;  Steel  Ga-es, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Rails;Tree, Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DcKALB  FENCE  CO.,  ,  7  High  SI.,  DeKalb,  III. 


Woven  Wire  Fence 

for  farm  purposes  combines  so  many  points  of 
merit  as  the  KEYSTONE.  Illustrated  'Catalogue 
free. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

No.  49  Locust  St.,  TREMONT,  ILL. 


I  see  that  Old  Durham  rushes  into  print  tc 
air  his  views  on  the  fence  question.  Tie  seems 
to  he  perfectly  cowed  by  elasticity.  1 
think  tnatPage  fence  a  saucy, impudent  thing, 
always  answering  back  in  tho  most  ag¬ 
gravating  manner.  Then  you  never  know 
just  where  to  find  it.  Now  that  “  just  as  good 
as  Page”  suits  me.  It  never  “kicks”  at  any¬ 
thing,  and  if  it’s  absolutely  necessary  to  go 
through  it,  one  can  do  it,  so  there! 

[Signed.]  Old  Brindle  Cow. 

Address, 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

A  FARM 

IN  KANSAS 

a  big  prolific  farm  cheap.  Cheap  because  the 
owner  is  too  busy  and  too  far  away  to  run  it.  The 
Mount  Pleasant  Stock  Farm,  at  Colony,  Anderson 
County,  East  Kansas— 1,439  acres  of  land;  fine  build¬ 
ings.  Write  for  booklet  with  surprising  offer.  Write 
,J.  H.  LEWIS,  301  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


"AMONG1"  OZARKS" 

The  Land  ot  Big  Bed  Apples,  is  an  attractive 
and  interesting  book,  handsomely  illustrated,  with 
views  of  South  Missouri,  including  the  famous  Olden 
Fruit  Farm  of  3,000  acres,  in  Howell  County.  It  per¬ 
tains  to  fruit- raising  in  that  Great  fruit  Belt  of 
America,  the  southern  slope  of  the  Ozarks,  and  will 
prove  of  great  value  not  only  to  fruit-growers,  but  to 
every  farmer  and  homeseeker  looking  for  a  farm  and 
a  home.  Mailed  free.  Address 

J.  E.  LOCKWOOD,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


RAH.  LANDS 
ROAD 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150,009  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS.  They  are  also  largely 
interested  in,  and  call  especial  attention  to  the  000,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi, 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississipp 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  induce 
ments  and  facilities  offered  to  go  to  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  Southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss.  For  further  description, 
map  and  any  information,  address  or  cal)  upon 
E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Row, 
Chicago,  111.;  or,  G.  W.  McGINNIS,  Assistant  Land 
Commissioner,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG.C0 .No A  MainSt. 

Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 


iF  YOU  WANT 


a  good,  safe,  seven  per  cent 
investment,  secured  by  first 
mortgage  on  an  improved 
farm  wortn  three  times  amount  loaned,  write  to 
Willis  A.  White.  239  First  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


^Salesmen  Wanted. 

q$100  to  $125  per  month  and  expenses.  Staple  line, 
uosition  permanent,  pleasant  and  desirable.  Address, 
with  stamp,  KING  MFG.  CO.,  G.  51,  Chicago. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8 Vi  marks,  or  10i4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  iine  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  26  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “ Adv .,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 

able  10  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 

SATURDAY ,  OCTOBER  26,  1895. 

If  any  reader  wishes  a  little  hard  cash  by  the  first 
of  next  month,  we  would  advise  him  to  read  page  720, 
and  start  out  at  once  to  earn  it. 

© 

After  this  date,  all  letters  for  E.  S.  Carman  should 
be  sent  to  No.  5  West  82nd  Street,  New  York. 

Q 

H.  E.  Van  Deman  says  that  there  should  be  no  “  e  ” 
in  spelling  the  name  of  Crosby  peach.  He  says  that 
he  named  this  peach  for  a  man  that  left  the  “  e  ”  out 
of  his  name. 

O 

Better  think  a  long  time  before  you  buy  an  engine 
and  boiler  for  the  farm  work.  How  much  work  have 
you  to  do  ?  How  long  must  the  engine  stand  idle  ? 
What  with  rust  and  frost  on  pipes  and  fixtures,  an 
idle  engine  is  a  costly  loafer.  Be  sure  you  have  work 
enough  before  you  put  your  money  in  it. 

0 

Big  apples  and  potatoes  are  fit  “  for  exhibition 
only.”  Nobody  cares  to  eat  them — yet  they  attract 
the  crowd’s  attention.  Same  way  with  words.  Those 
full  of  “  big  I  ”  are  only  for  exhibit.  No  sensible  per¬ 
son  believes  them.  The  “  I  ”  should  be  in  the  quality 
that  forces  itself  finally  to  the  top. 

O 

A  great  meeting  of  the  National  Farmers’ Congress 
has  just  closed  at  Atlanta.  Our  representative  at  the 
meeting  makes  this  comment : 

The  Congress  comprised  some  of  the  ablest  agriculturists  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  time  was  not  spent  in 
discussing  strictly  agricultural  topics  rather  than  finance,  boun¬ 
ties,  subsidies  and  many  other  questions  which  are  discussed  at 
length  at  every  political  gathering  in  the  country. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  meeting  later. 

G 

Mr.  Woodhams  (page  711),  advises  the  greenhouse 
builder  to  hire  a  plumber  and  work  with  him  so  as  to 
learn  how  to  do  this  work.  He  might  do  that  in  a 
small  place,  but  not  in  a  large  city  where  there  is  a 
union.  The  union  workman  would  not  work  with  a 
non  union  man.  He  would  refuse  to  give  up  the 
secrets  of  his  trade  to  an  outsider,  for  that  would  be 
like  giving  away  future  jobs.  The  unions  are  very 
strict  in  such  matters.  They  have  to  be  or  they  could 
not  live. 

© 

Some  months  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  gave  its  opinion  of 
“The  ELectropoise,”  a  device  for  which  extravagant 
curative  properties  are  claimed.  The  people  who  sell 
this  contrivance  promised,  as  proof  of  the  value  of 
their  “  Poise,”  to  cure  a  person  who  has  been  an  in¬ 
valid  for  some  years.  That  person  tried  the  device 
carefully  for  two  months  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  company’s  physician.  He  was  to  have  tried  it 
three  months,  but  after  two  months  trial,  he  was 
taken  with  a  serious  illness !  His  opinion  of  the 
Electropoise  after  the  two  month’s  trial  is  that,  as  a 
remedial  agent,  it  exerts  no  effect  whatever. 

© 

The  two  articles  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Collins 
this  week,  give  us  something  to  think  about.  Is  there 
really  any  profit  to  be  made  in  the  use  of  improved 
machinery,  or  in  scientific  methods  of  farming  ?  That 
Indiana  stockman  does  away  with  silos,  barns  and 
improved  tools.  The  sheep  eat  what  the  cattle  leave, 
and  the  hogs  eat  what  the  cattle  cannot  digest. 
Doubtless  he  gets  less  growth  in  his  stock  than  he 
would  if  they  were  fed  in  warm  barns  ;  but  this  in¬ 
crease  would,  perhaps,  bring  less  than  what  he  calls 
the  share  due  the  lumber  merchant,  the  machine 


shop,  insurance  man,  etc.  As  Mr.  Chapman  puts  it,  if 
machinery  will  enable  a  farmer  to  save  two  days  of  the 
week  in  producing  a  certain  crop,  it  depends  on  what 
he  can  do  in  those  two  days  to  determine  whether  he  is 
better  off  or  not.  It’s  a  great,  big  question.  Most 
heads  are  too  small  to  fit  it. 

Q 

Market  prices  are  sometimes  influenced  in  curious 
ways.  An  illustration  is  found  in  the  wholesale  hay 
market  in  this  city.  Bills  are  usually  rendered  at  the 
end  of  the  month  for  the  whole  month.  Purchases 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  and  those  at  the 
end,  are  both  paid  for  at  the  same  time.  It  is  said 
that  many  dealers  take  advantage  of  this,  and  make 
their  purchases  as  light  as  possible  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  doing  their  heaviest  buying  at  the  beginning, 
thus  having  the  use  of  the  goods  and  the  money  for 
several  days  longer.  So  far  is  this  practice  carried, 
that  oftentimes  the  market  becomes  very  dull  towards 
the  close  and  brisk  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

o 

When  a  man  first  realizes  that  potash  is  needed  to 
produce  good  fruit,  his  first  idea  generally  is  that 
wood  ashes  are  in  some  way,  superior  to  all  other  forms 
for  use  in  orchards.  As  one  man  put  it  last  week,  the 
ashes  came  from  trees  originally,  and,  therefore,  of 
course  they  would  make  better  trees  than  stuff  dug 
out  of  the  ground  !  According  to  such  reasoning,  a 
cannibal  living  on  human  flesh,  ought  to  be  the 
highest  physical  type  of  man  !  A  lusty  beef  or  mutton 
eater  could  give  the  cannibal  a  thrashing — that  is,  if 
they  could  find  a  State  where  fighting  is  permitted. 
In  these  days  of  close  figuring,  a  man  must  get  over 
this  sentimental  idea  about  the  great  value  of  potash 
in  ashes. 

O 

California  fruit  growers  have  given  the  world  in¬ 
struction  in  the  use  of  beneficial  insects.  Scale  and 
plant  lice  threatened,  at  one  time,  to  cripple  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  orchards.  Various  species  of  ladybirds, 
with  such  distinguished  names  as  Novious  Koebelei, 
Rhizobius  ventralis,  Rhizobius  toowoomba,  and  Cryp- 
toloemus  montrouzieri,  were  brought  from  abroad 
and  set  at  liberty.  They  didn’t  apply  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture  for  a  change  of  name,  but  started  their  mission 
at  once,  and  have  been  of  great  service  in  clearing 
out  injurious  insects.  This  matter  of  setting  one  in¬ 
sect  at  war  upon  another,  has  been  a  great  success  in 
California ;  but  perhaps  the  climate  of  that  State 
gives  it  an  advantage  in  this  respect  not  enjoyed 
elsewhere. 

© 

The  best  corn  fields  at  the  South  are  likely  to  give 
the  stranger  an  idea  that  the  cultivator  is  rarely  used. 
The  rows  appear  to  be  clean,  but  midway  between  is 
seen  a  strip  of  green  as  though  a  line  of  weeds  had  been 
left  by  the  hoe.  It  turns  out  to  be  a  row  of  cow  peas 
purposely  left  to  fertilize  the  next  year’s  crop.  After 
the  corn  is  removed,  the  cow  peas  will  grow  on  till 
frost.  Next  year  the  corn  rows  will  be  planted  over 
the  cow  peas,  and  a  new  crop  of  the  latter  sowed 
where  this  year’s  corn  rows  ran.  So  on,  year  after 
year,  with  acid  rock  and  potash  for  fertilizer.  On 
some  Northern  stock  farms,  it  is  convenient  to  raise 
corn  on  the  same  field  year  after  year.  Some  varie¬ 
ties  of  cow  peas  thrive  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts. 
Perhaps  the  same  plan  will  answer  North  as  well  as 
South. 

© 

A  city  man  tells  the  New  York  Post  how  he  rented 
a  farm  for  the  summer.  Instead  of  boarding  with  the 
farmer,  he  says  that  he  gave  $200  for  the  summer’s 
use  of  the  farm  and  paid  the  farmer  $14  a  month  and 
board  to  work  for  him.  This  was  in  New  Hampshire. 
This  man  kept  house  on  the  farm  about  five  months 
under  this  arrangement.  He  had  a  family  of  seven. 
They  all  claim  that  tb  ey  were  better  satisfied  than  wh  en 
they  boarded,  and  that  leasing  the  farm  was  cheaper. 
The  farmer  cleared  $270  cash  for  his  five  months’ 
work.  He  probably  could  not  have  made  that  much 
clear  from  his  summer’s  crop.  This  is  the  first  case 
of  just  this  sort  of  which  we  have  heard,  though  we 
believe  that  other  city  men  could  be  found  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  We  wonder  how  many  farmers  would  lease 
their  farms  on  such  terms. 

© 

A  local  paper  tells  of  two  farmers  who,  one  year 
ago,  were  plowing  in  adjoining  fields.  As  they  turned 
at  the  line  fence,  they  engaged  in  conversation,  as 
farmers  sometimes  will.  One  drove  a  sleek,  fat, 
spirited  team  ;  the  other  a  pair  of  veritable  crowbaits. 
After  a  few  minutes’  talk,  the  latter  proposed  to  trade 
horses,  which  was  finally  done,  the  owner  of  the  poor 
team  paying  $50  to  boot,  and  the  horses  were  ex¬ 
changed  then  and  there.  One  year  later,  the  two 
farmers  again  met.  The  former  owner  of  the  poor 
team,  again  had  a  poor  team  on  his  hands,  and  was 
willing  to  pay  $50  to  his  neighbor  to  trade  again  for 


his  former  team  which  were  now  sleek  and  fat.  If 
this  isn’t  a  good  illustration  of  the  reason  why  some 
men  are  rich  and  others  poor,  we  don’t  know  where 
to  look  for  one.  Of  two  farmers  on  adjoining1  farms, 
one  has  a  productive,  well-cultivated  and  well  fenced 
farm  with  good  buildings  ;  the  other  has  exactly  the 
reverse.  What  is  the  trouble  ?  Is  it  luck  ?  Is  it  in 
the  farm  or  in  the  man  ?  Who  can  tell  ? 

O 

Every  fall  we  feel  like  speaking  a  word  in  favor  of 
cut  green  bone  for  poultry  food.  Some  form  of  ani¬ 
mal  food  is  especially  desirable  for  fowls  that  have  had 
a  range  of  the  farm  through  the  summer.  When  frost 
destroys  insects,  those  hens  are  forced  to  a  sudden 
change  of  diet — the  natural  animal  food  is  taken  away 
from  them.  The  problem  of  supplying  this  animal 
food  during  the  winter,  becomes  a  serious  one.  The 
bone  cutter  enables  the  poultry  man  to  make  the  tough 
bone  available.  You  cannot  grind  a  fresh  bone  ;  to 
bake  or  burn  it  means  the  loss  of  a  good  share  of  its 
nutriment.  To  cut  it  means  to  save  it  all  and  secure 
the  needed  animal  food  cheaper  than  in  any  other 
food.  This  machine  means  almost  as  much  to  poultry 
feeders  as  the  first  use  of  sulphuric  acid  on  dry  bones 
meant  for  farmers.  Both  make  available  food  out 
of  otherwise  unavailable  matter. 

© 

One  of  our  readers  went  to  a  county  fair  this  fall, 
and  this  is  what  he  says  about  it : 

The  first  agricultural  exhibit  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was  out¬ 
side  the  fair  grounds,  was  a  canvas  with  a  circular  hole  in  it, 
through  which  was  the  blackened  face  of  a  man  who  was  almost 
constantly  crying,  “Oh  !  ”  to  attract  attention,  and  at  a  stand  a 
pile  of  tomatoes.  Three  throws  of  these  tomatoes  were  offered 
for  five  cents,  and  every  time  any  one  hit  the  head,  he  got  a  cigar. 
The  crushed  tomatoes  around  the  head  made  a  most  disgusting 
scene. 

This  game  used  to  be  played  with  base  balls,  but  very 
likely  the  hard  times  forced  that  fakir  to  seek  some 
cheaper  missiles.  It  is  a  wonder  that  he  didn’t  claim 
that  farmers  should  patronize  his  game  because  it  in¬ 
creased  the  market  for  tomatoes !  After  all,  that 
would  be  about  as  sensible  as  it  is  to  claim  that  the 
manufacture  of  whisky  adds  to  the  price  of  grain. 
What  do  you  think  of  a  human  mind  that  can  find 
five  cents’  worth  of  pleasure  in  smashing  a  tomato 
over  some  poor  idiot’s  head  ? 

0 

BREVITIES. 

UNCLE  SAM  TO  CUBA. 

Hello  !  What’s  this  you  tell  me  ?  Here’s  a  telegram  for  me 
That  says,  “Now,  Uncle,  toss  your  hat  for  Cuban  liberty.” 

Way  off  there  in  the  water — if  I’ve  got  the  matter  right — 

A  spunky  little  feller’s  got  his  dander  up  for  fight, 

He  wants  your  Uncle’s  sympathy  to  help  him  break  the  chain 
That’s  tied  around  his  ankle  by  the  cruel  hand  of  Spain. 

Well !  Well !  My  little  feller  !  When  you  talk  of  liberty, 

You  hit  a  tender  portion  of  your  Uncle’s  heart;  for  he 
Struck  out  for  independence  and  the  right  to  run  his  farm, 

To  suit  himself  !  He  won  it  with  his  musket  on  his  arm. 

I  know  that  human  liberty  is  not  an  idle  toy  ; 

I’ve  got  a  fellow  feeling  when  an  enterprising  boy 
Stands  up  to  face  a  tyrant  like  a  sturdy  little  man, 

I’ve  got  to  keep  my  coat  on— but  I’ll  help  you  all  I  can. 

Stand  fast  my  little  Cuba— you’re  in  the  fight  to  stay. 

If  hope  and  wish  were  cannon,  you  would  quickly  win  the  day. 
Stand  up  and  fight  your  battle,  so  that  all  the  world  may  see, 

You  have  the  strength  aud  bravery  that  fits  you  to  be  free. 

Set  up  your  flag  for  liberty  and  justice  and  for  right ; 

I’ll  see  fair  play  !  No  gouging,  Spain  !  Pitch  in  and  win  your 

fight ! 

Keep  the  feet  warm. 

Don’t  slight  the  chores. 

Don’t  delay  starting  the  fires. 

The  swill  barrel  is  a  waste  station. 

Don’t  hit  the  finger  nail  on  the  head. 

Disagree  without  being  disagreeable. 

By  their  fruits  ye  know  their  spraying. 

It’s  easy  to  find  fault — difficult  to  lose  one. 

Harp  your  hobby,  but  don’t  carp  about  it. 

Keep  everything  but  air  out  of  a  ventilator. 

Mr.  Wright  is  right  about  that  big  apple — page  712. 

Too  much  sweeping  raises  a  broom  corn — on  the  hand. 

Your  wife  is  the  best  of  your  resources.  Husband  her  ! 

Why  do  you  use  whitewash  in  the  henhouse  ?  Please  tell  us. 

New  York  City  consumes  2,000,000  boxes  of  lemons  per  year. 

Why  do  you  class  boiled  potatoes  as  “  green  food  ”  for  poultry  ? 

It  appears  that  E.  W.  Bull  was  quite  a  famous  anti-slavery 
agitator. 

You  are  heir  to  the  air  that  passes  over  your  farm.  Harness  it 
and  work  it  ! 

Is  the  “  crank”  50  years  ahead  of  his  time,  or  is  the  “  average 
citizen  ”  50  years  behind  ? 

If  you  want  to  kill  your  chance  for  a  job,  have  the  smell  of 
liquor  in  the  breath  that  asks  for  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  carnation  in  cultivation  to-day  is 
Daybreak— a  flesh  pink  of  very  delicate  shade. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  subsoil  afield  that  has  a  “hard  pan.” 
Break  that  pan  up  and  make  it  hold  moisture,  and  thus  pan  out 
better. 

Young  man,  this  thought  I’d  have  you  learn  :  It’s  what  you 
save ,  not  what  you  earn,  that  takes  the  gold  from  out  your  sweat 
and  makes  you  master  of  your  debt. 

Tramp  !  tramp  !  tramp  !  the  stock  go  marching  up  and  down 
the  clover  field,  when  the  ground  is  soft  and  wet;  you  wili  surely 
fuss  and  fret  all  next  season  at  its  poor  and  scanty  yield. 
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HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

MACHINERY  ON  THE  FARM  ;  POTATO  DIGGING. 

Times  Have  Changed. — The  tendency  of  the  times 
is  to  rush  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  all  crops 
into  the  shortest  possible  time  by  the  use  of  machinery. 
Instead  of  the  ceaseless,  everyday,  hard  “  grind  ”  of 
my  boyhood  days,  we  now  spurt  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  then  “  tinker  ”  a  few  days,  getting  ready  for  the 
next  big  job.  Formerly  we  dropped  our  corn  and 
potatoes  by  hand,  and  covered  them  with  a  hoe.  Grain 
was  sowed  by  hand  in  streaks,  usually.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  stirring  of  hay  while  my  father  mowed  it 
with  a  scythe.  The  slow,  hard  hoeing,  three  times  in 
the  season  of  the  corn.  What  hard  work  I  did  cra¬ 
dling  wheat  and  oats.  Cutting  corn  always  poisoned 
my  face,  and  is  there  anything  slower  than  husking 
corn  while  the  shivers  run  up  your  back  ?  Digging 
potatoes  with  a  fork  is  slower,  but  it  warms  one 
enough. 

This  year,  we  drilled  in  our  corn  and  grain,  covered 
our  potatoes  and  cultivated  them  with  a  harrow;  cut 
the  grain  with  a  binder,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but 
set  up  the  shocks.  We  cut  the  corn  with  a  reaper, 
and  harvested,  husked,  and  stored  the  whole  crop  in  a 
silo,  with  only  two  days’  work.  We  dug  the  potatoes 
with  a  machine,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  drive  the 
team.  The  field  corn  can  be  cut  with  a  corn  binder, 
and  husked  with  a  machine.  Everything  may  be  done 
with  a  machine.  Beautiful !  is  it  not?  But ! 

The  Other  Side. — One  cannot  use  machines  with¬ 
out  plenty  of  help,  horses  and  hard  work  to  keep  up 
with  them.  To  buy  all  the  machinery  needed  on  a 
farm  of  100  acres,  would  cost  half  its  value.  To  pay 
some  one  for  the  use  of  all  these  machines,  and  the 
extra  day  help  needed  to  care  for  the  crops  as  fast  as 
matured,  takes  half  the  crop,  and  at  present  leaves  no 
profit.  I  paid  a  gang  of  men  to  come  with  an  engine 
and  fill  the  silo  instead  of  harvesting  the  corn  in  the 
old  way.  Or  I  could  pay  the  gang  to  come  and  husk 
it  and  shred  the  fodder.  I  paid  for  the  use  of  a  binder, 
and  paid  for  thrashing.  It’s  pay  all  the  time.  It’s 
hard  on  the  women  folks  to  feed  a  raft  of  hungry 
men  every  few  days,  and  their  board  costs  more  than 
one  or  two  month  hands  for  the  whole  season. 

What  can  we  do  ?  If  we  hire  every  job  done,  or 
buy  the  expensive  machinery  —  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  cost — we  must  have  money  to  pay, 
and  we  must  have  something  that  is  profitable 
to  do  in  the  intervals  gained  by  the  extra  hirings. 
If  these  things  can  not  be  provided,  it  will  be 
more  profitable  to  go  back  to  hand  labor.  On  the 
smaller  farms  this  is  being  done.  I  do  not  remember 
a  year  in  the  last  10  in  which  so  much  hand  work  has 
been  done  as  in  this.  Farm  produce  has  ruled  so  low 
in  price  that  farmers  could  not  get  enough  money  to 
hire  machinery  or  get  work  for  themselves  to  do  dur¬ 
ing  surplus  time  ;  so  they  hired  out  to  themselves, 
and  cut  their  grain  with  a  mowing  machine,  and  har¬ 
vested  it  like  hay.  Of  course  this  is  wasteful,  but  the 
waste  is  less  than  the  cost  of  labor.  It  does  not  pay 
to  pick  up  a  nail,  for  the  hired  man’s  time  costs  more 
than  its  value.  With  potatoes  at  15  cents,  and  oats  at 
20  cents  per  bushel,  it  costs  more  than  they  are  worth 
to  gather  in  the  scatterings. 

Try  Co-operation. — I  see  but  one  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  and  that  is  not  practicable  in  all  cases. 
The  success  depends  on  one’s  disposition  and  that  of 
the  neighbors.  If  one  can  find  one,  two  or  three  good- 
natured,  progressive  farmers  who  will  join  in  buying 
farm  implements,  and  change  works  while  using 
them,  no  extra  help  need  be  hired.  Three  farmers, 
each  having  a  hired  man,  give  plenty  of  help  for  any 
job.  Their  wives  should  change  works,  too — helping 
get  dinner.  These  farms  should  be  situated  close 
together,  and  each  man  can  get  breakfast  and  supper  at 
home.  Long  days  are  out  of  fashion  and  unnecessary  at 
present.  Unless  each  man  has  the  good  of  the  partner¬ 
ship  at  heart,  and  is  willing  to  give  way  sometimes, 
there  will  be  clashing  and  failure.  “Large  bodies 
move  slowly,”  and  there  must  be  good  judgment  used 
by  the  leader,  or  enough  time  will  be  wasted  to 
counteract  the  gain.  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  have 
such  neighbors,  and  we  shall  soon  own  all  the 
machinery  we  need.  I  have  long  wanted  a  potato 
digger,  but  could  not  afford  to  pay  $125  for  a  machine 
that  would  be  used  but  a  few  days  each  year  ;  neither 
was  I  sure  that  it  would  work  on  our  side  hills  and 
stony  land.  My  neighbors  and  I  purchased  one  and 
combined  our  forces.  Instead  of  being  a  month,  we 
will  be  a  week  harvesting  our  crops  without  hiring 
additional  labor.  But  we  must  do  something  in  that 
three  weeks  to  earn  money  to  help  pay  for  that 
machine.  We  could  ditch,  dig  out  stones,  etc. ,  but 
that  does  not  bring  money.  We  could  have  worked 
at  digging  potatoes  that  other  three  weeks,  and  saved 
that  $125.  Truly,  farming  is  getting  to  be  a  puzzle. 

Work  of  a  Potato  Digger. — The  machine  came, 
looks  durable,  and  is  designed  for  hard  work.  I  spent 
one  day  on  a  very  rough,  stony  sidehill  getting  it 


shaken  together,  and  learning  how  to  adjust  it.  The 
day’s  work  was  300  bushels  for  myself  and  four  horses. 
Where  the  soil  is  dry  and  level,  and  the  potatoes  shal¬ 
low-planted,  one  team  would  draw  it  alone  a  part  of 
the  day  ;  but  with  plenty  of  pickers,  four  horses 
should  be  used,  and,  if  run  deep,  must  be.  On  a  side 
hill  where  it  required  a  man  to  hold  it  from  tipping 
over,  by  careful  driving  and  twisting  the  team  up  the 
hill,  I  succeeded  in  doing  fairly  good  work  without 
the  sidehill  spurs  which  should  have  been  on.  In 
going  down  a  steep  hill,  the  tubers  fall  ahead  and  out 
the  side,  thus  getting  covered  some,  but  an  after-har¬ 
rowing  would  uncover  them.  In  very  stony  ground, 
the  small  ones  will  get  into  the  parts  and  stop  the 
machine,  but  do  no  harm.  Big  ones  make  no  differ¬ 
ence.  While  under  full  headway,  I  struck  a  fast 
bowlder.  It  threw  me  off  and  the  machine  on  its 
side,  but  broke  nothing.  Its  capacity  for  elevating  is 
enormous,  and  to  stand  back  of  it  and  see  the  stuff 
pour  out,  is  astonishing,  especially  when  the  potatoes 
are  deep-planted,  and  in  drills.  In  digging  a  field  of 
Orphans,  I  found  the  rank  growth  ol  vines  so  dry  and 
fluffy,  that  they  would  clog  some  on  the  elevator,  but 
remedied  that  by  kicking  an  occasional  bunch  out  in 
front  without  stopping  the  team.  I  dug  575  bushels 
in  10  hours  without  hurrying  or  sweating  the  teams, 
and  also  helped  pick  up  some.  I  lost  and  fitted  an¬ 
other  bolt  in  the  time,  and  must  have  averaged  80 
bushels  an  hour  actual  digging  time.  After  a  shower, 
the  damp  vines  did  not  bother  a  bit.  Green  Quack 
and  Pigeon  grass,  which  hold  the  soil  from  sifting 
through,  will  sometimes  clog  the  machine.  In  soil 
and  fields  adapted  to  the  use  of  ordinary  machinery, 
potatoes  that  are  planted  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
kept  fairly  clean  of  weeds,  can  be  dug  much  better 
than  by  hand.  There  is  no  bruising  or  picking  of  the 
tubers,  and  the  straight,  narrow  rows  of  potatoes  are 
very  convenient  for  picking  up.  The  boys  from  10  to 
12  years  old  pick  up  60  to  100  bushels  each.  Some 
varieties,  on  account  of  color  and  shape,  take  a  longer 
time.  The  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2s,  being  round 
and  dark-colored,  when  on  stony  soil,  bother  some 
and  are  overlooked,  while  long,  white  ones  are  picked 
as  fast  again.  Owing  to  the  steady  drought  and  con¬ 
stant  cultivation  given  in  this  locality,  the  tubers 
kept  slowly  growing  the  whole  summer  without  stop. 
This  prevents  the  putting  out  of  knots  which  come 
from  sudden  growth,  and  we  have  the  finest-shaped 
tubers  seen  for  years.  A  neighbor  had  280  bushels  of 
Orphans  on  a  few  rods  over  an  acre  which  were  the 
prettiest  tubers  I  ever  saw.  The  teaching  has  been 
that  potatoes  required  considerable  moisture.  Why 
this  enormous  yield  in  this  exceedingly  dry  season  ? 

c.  e.  chapman. 


POTATO  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  CATSKILLS. 

My  potatoes  were  grown  by  the  Rural  Trench 
System,  on  sandy  soil,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil,  one 
of  the  most  trying  for  favorable  results,  in  the  severe 
drought  of  the  past  season.  At  no  time  from  planting 
(May  8)  until  harvesting,  was  the  ground  wet  to  the 
depth  of  one  inch.  The  ground  had  been  used  for 
corn  the  previous  season,  and  had  been  very  liber¬ 
ally  enriched  with  a  heavy  coating  of  fine,  well-rotted 
horse  manure  plowed  in.  The  land  was  plowed  in  the 
fall,  all  stones  and  rubbish  removed,  and  another 
coating  of  fine  horse  and  hen  manure  applied  in  the 
spring,  after  which  it  was  again  plowed  and  thor¬ 
oughly  harrowed.  Trenches  were  made  by  running  a 
No.  3  Hillsdale  land  plow  twice  in  the  same  furrow. 
The  trench  averaged  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
depth,  and  when  planted,  the  potatoes  were  covered 
about  four  inches  deep.  Thorough  cultivation  was 
kept  up  with  a  Planet  Jr.  horse  cultivator,  from  the 
time  they  appeared  above  ground,  until  July  8.  The 
varieties  tested  were  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Ameri¬ 
can  Wonder,  Empire  State,  Dakota  Red,  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  Great  Divide,  Maggie  Murphy,  White  Ele¬ 
phant,  and  White  Rose.  The  seed  was  cut  to  two 
eyes  and  planted  12  inches  apart  in  the  trenches,  each 
row  containing  75  pieces.  All  were  treated  exactly 
alike  as  to  soil  and  cultivation. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  produced  198  pounds 
of  fine,  large  potatoes  with  none  too  small  for  mar¬ 
ket,  and  almost  entirely  free  from  scab.  American 
Wonder  gave  me  185  pounds  of  uniformly  good-sized 
ones,  entirely  free  from  scab,  and  but  very  few  small 
ones.  Empire  State  gave  179  pounds,  quite  scabby 
and  prongy,  and  some  small  ones.  Dakota  Red  pro¬ 
duced  178  pounds,  free  from  scab  and  quite  uniform 
as  to  size.  Beauty  of  Hebron  produced  148  pounds, 
of  good  size  and  shape,  but  somewhat  scabby,  and  a 
few  small  ones.  Maggie  Murphy  yielded  146  pounds, 
even  as  to  size,  and  free  from  scab.  Great  Divide  gave 
me  77  pounds,  medium  and  small  in  size  ;  no  scab. 
White  Elephant  gave  75%  pounds,  of  large  size  ;  no 
scab.  White  Rose  produced  43  pounds  of  small  and 
very  scabby  stock.  An  interesting  result  was  that 
the  average  yield  of  my  entire  plot  was  at  the  rate  of 


265  bushels  per  acre,  and  that  the  average  of  the  first 
four  kinds  was  over  600. 

That  the  character  of  the  soil  has  a  great  influence 
not  only  on  the  yield,  but  also  in  the  quality,  has  also 
been  clearly  proved  by  my  experience  with  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2.  My  seed  opened  up  so  fine  and 
large,  that  I  was  anxious  to  test  their  table  qualities  ; 
consequently  I  selected  a  few  nice  specimens,  and  re¬ 
quested  my  wife  to  try  them  for  dinner.  I  was  quite 
surprised  and  disappointed  to  see  the  large  cavities 
inside  them,  and  much  more  so  when  they  were  served 
up  for  dinner,  as  they  were  watery  and  coarse,  and 
my  wife  remarked  :  “  I  hope  that  you  do  not  intend 
to  plant  any  of  these  potatoes  ;  they  are  fit  only  for 
hogs  to  eat.”  I  thought  so,  too  ;  but  swallowed  my 
disappointment,  and  concluded  to  plant  them  and 
await  results.  When  harvesting,  I  again  selected 
some  large-sized  specimens,  and  carried  them  to  the 
kitchen  for  trial.  My  wife  asked  me  whether  I  “  had 
some  more  of  those  hog  potatoes.”  I  told  her  to  try 
them  and  see.  This  time  no  hollow  centers  appeared ; 
they  cooked  white  and  mealy,  and  I  have  eaten  no 
finer  flavored  potatoes  this  season.  I  also  planted 
some  of  them  on  a  heavy  sod,  where  they  grew  very 
large,  but  there  were  no  cavities  in  any  specimens  so 
far  as  I  have  examined,  and  the  flesh  does  not  appear  so 
coarse  and  watery  as  in  the  seed  stock.  From  the  little 
Carman  No.  1  sent  me,  I  obtained  27  small-sized 
tubers.  I  am  intending  to  experiment  next  season  on 
a  still  larger  scale,  and  hope  to  outdo  Mr.  Carman  on 
his  700  bushels  per  acre  trials.  w.  f.  m.  smith. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIMENTS  THAT  ANSWER  AND  ASK 
QUESTIONS. 

Last  year,  seed  potatoes  saved  from  an  unusually 
thrifty  hill,  gave  a  yield  nearly  50  per  cent  greater 
than  was  obtained  from.ordinary  seed.  Last  fall,  seed 
for  this  year  was  taken  from  the  hills  most  produc¬ 
tive  of  shapely  tubers.  This  year,  the  experiment 
was  continued  as  follows,  all  seed  being  of  the  same 
size  and  general  appearance  :  First  row,  from  seed 
saved  last  fall ;  second  row,  from  product  of  best  row 
in  last  year’s  trial ;  third  row,  from  general  stock. 
The  product  of  rows  one  and  two  was  practically 
identical  in  all  respects.  That  of  row  three,  while 
only  a  trifle  less,  was  decidedly  inferior  in  appearance. 
What  has  been  demonstrated  ?  Last  year’s  trial 
pointed  to  an  increased  yield  through  selection  of 
seed.  This  year,  the  difference  was  mainly  one  of 
quality.  Will  another  year  corroborate  either  result  ? 

If  the  soil  is  free  from  scab,  the  corrosive  sublimate 
treatment  of  seed  is  a  perfect  success.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  not  as  certain 
in  its  effects. 

Home  experiments  with  fertilizer  were  made,  using 
the  Stockbridgc  potato  manure  as  the  standard  of 
comparison.  All  kinds  were  applied  at  the  rate  of 
1,500  pounds  per  acre  without  regard  to  analysis. 
The  Stock  bridge  gave  a  45  per  cent  increase  over  the 
unfertilized  plot  in  the  only  comparison  made.  The 
Stockbridge  was  applied  to  each  alternate  three  rows, 
the  other  kinds  between.  It  gave  nearly  as  great  an 
increase  over  the  plots  receiving  superphosphate 
alone,  fresh  ground  bone  alone,  and  bone  with  potash, 
as  over  the  unfertilized  plot.  One  plot  given  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  20  pounds  dried  blood,  25  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda,  20  pounds  sulphate  of  potash  and  100  pounds 
superphosphate,  analyzing  four  per  cent  ammonia, 
six  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  eight  per  cent  potash, 
equaled  the  Stockbridge,  and  another  exceeded  it  by 
11  per  cent.  As  the  mixture  cost  $4  less  per  ton  than 
the  Stockbridge,  it  gave  a  greater  profit  or,  to  be 
accurate,  a  smaller  loss.  Will  it  be  as  effective  on 
succeeding  crops  ?  I  believe  that  it  is  claimed  that 
bone  is  better  than  rock  as  a  basis  for  fertilizer  ;  yet, 
it  is  unwarranted  by  this  season’s  experiments.  Is  it 
likely  or  possible  that  the  acid  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  superphosphate  will  injure  the  land? 

To  harvest  the  crop  I  use  a  Ilallock  digger,  and, 
contrary  to  Mr.  Dibble,  find  that  less  injury  is  done 
than  by  the  most  careful  man  with  a  hook. 

_  G.  A.  PARCEL!,. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

There  is  good  Jersey  blood  in  the  stock  of  J.  Aldus  Herr,  Lam¬ 
peter,  Pa.  He  has  three  bull  calves  for  sale,  and  gives  prices  in 
his  advertisement. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Davis  of  Torringford,  Conn.,  tells  us  that  he  has 
shipped  44(5  times  to  old  purchasers  of  his  Cheshire  pigs.  We 
know  no  better  evidence  of  good  pigs  and  square  dealing. 

The  Peerless  mill  grinds  corn  wet  or  dry  on  cob  with  husks  on, 
and  grinds  any  grain  to  any  degree  of  fineness.  The  grist  may  be 
regulated  to  any  degree  of  fineness  without  stopping  the  mill. 
Joliet  Strowbridge  Co.,  Joliet,  111.,  will  send  further  particulars  on 
application. 

Every  housewife  will  appreciate  the  value  of  a  raisin  seeder 
that  will  take  out  every  seed.  The  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.,  Third  <fc 
Dauphin  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  make  one  that  does  it.  They 
will  send  catalogue  of  this  and  other  household  articles  free,  if 
you  ask  for  it. 

Clark’s  root  cutter  goes  right  down  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  works  up  turnips,  carrots  or  cabbages  so  that  the  stock  can 
get  a  fair-sized  mouthful.  Many  faimers  have  roots  to  feed  this 
year.  More  or  less  potatoes  will  be  fed  also.  Don’t  feed  too  many 
raw  potatoes,  but  those  you  do  feed— chop  up,  or  rather  get 
Clark’s  root  cutter  to  do  it  for  you.  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co„ 
Higganum,  Conn.,  are  the  makers. 


One  of  our  readers  sends  some  short 
items  with  this  explanation  :  “  They  are 
bits  of  real  experience  which  the  sug¬ 
gestive  pages  of  the  Home  department 
have  brought  to  mind.”  Would  there 
were  more  who  would  take  the  time  to 
jot  down  the  thoughts  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  give  to  others.  How  many  good 
thoughts,  bright  plans,  and  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  are  lost  because  some  of  us 
think  that  we  haven’t  time  or  ability  to 
prepare  them  for  the  paper. 

* 

Tiik  conceited  man  or  woman  can 
hardly  be  just  toother  people.  And  we 
like  our  friends  not  only  to  be  just,  but 
generous.  This  is  the  reason  why  some 
of  these  modest,  unassuming  people  are 
such  favorites.  They  are  not  always 
eclipsing  their  associates  by  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  their  own  talents.  Where  is  the 
conceited  person  who  is  a  success  ?  The 
one  who  comes  the  nearest  to  it  is  he 
who  can  skillfully  flatter.  A  good  many 
of  us  have  too  little  conceit  to  flatter 
ourselves,  and  just  enough  to  accept  the 
flattery  of  others. 

* 

From  our  office  window  we  get  occa¬ 
sional  glimpses  of  the  progress  of  the 
race,  not  to  mention  more  frequent 
views  of  its  backsliding.  That  men 
are  becoming  domesticated,  we  have 
proof,  in  the  weekly  spectacle  of  one 
of  them  hanging  out  the  washing  on  the 
roof.  That  his  family  does  not  consist 
of  himself  alone,  the  garments  testify  ; 
but  as  to  how  the  feminine  portion  of 
the  family  is  engaged,  we  are  unable  to 
say.  The  case  is  interesting  enough  to 
be  given  a  closer  investigation,  and  if 
our  hero  of  the  tubs  perseveres,  perhaps 
the  Chief  Cook  will  call  on  him. 

* 

“I  iuvk  duties  that  I  cannot  meet,” 
said  a  mother  recently.  What  is  wrong 
that  such  a  state  of  things  can  exist  ?  It 
is  not  in  God’s  plan  that  auy  one  should 
have  duties  that  he  cannot  perform.  Yet 
there  are  many  responsibilities  which 
men  and  women  are  free  to  assume  or 
not.  And  many  careless  ones  take  upon 
themselves  that  which  proves  to  be, 
when  an  awakening  to  duty  comes,  more 
than  they  can  perform.  There  are 
many,  also,  who  allow  fancied  obliga¬ 
tions  to  take  the  place  of  serious  duties. 
Let  these  so-called  duties  give  place  to 
the  real  ones. 


SHALL  WE  DRUDGE 

WHEN  WE  MAY  DO  BETTER? 

( Concluded .) 

S  to  the  matter  of  cleanliness,  that 
ever  recurring  battle  with  dirt  is 
as  hopeless  as  Mrs.  Partington’s  attempt 
to  sweep  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  her 
door  with  a  broom.  It  is  too  one-sided. 
The  dust  and  the  flies  are  too  plentiful 
in  Colorado.  Yet  it  must  not  hold  do¬ 
minion  over  us.  We  must  seek  a  happy 
medium,  and  keep  to  it,  avoiding  either 
extreme.  It  is  better  to  return  the  linen, 
fresh  and  sweet  from  the  sunny  line,  to 
the  beds  unironed,  than  to  work  until, 
to  our  overstrained  nerves,  the  blessed 
prattle  of  the  little  ones  seems  some¬ 
thing  we  can  hardly  bear. 

Then  there  is  the  sewing.  How  many 
talents  rust,  lie  folded  away  in  a  napkin, 
while  we  strain  our  eyes,  and  round  our 
shoulders,  over  the  pretty,  useless,  fas¬ 
cinating  fancy  work.  Shall  we  let  the 
sewing  machine  stand  idle  while  we  sew 
“  over  and  over”  the  seams  of  our  sheets 
and  pillow-slips,  or  shall  our  machines 
do  the  work  for  us,  and  we  thereby  gain 
time  for  the  reading  of  a  new  book,  the 
learning  of  a  new  song,  the  writing  of 
an  essay,  or  a  ride  in  the  open  air  ? 

While  we  are  hesitating,  our  children 
are  growing  up.  They  are  making 
greater  strides  in  school  work  than  it 
was  possible  for  their  parents  to  make 


in  their  schooldays.  Shall  they  outstrip 
us  entirely  ?  Shall  we  not  be  an  author¬ 
ity  to  them  on  a  few  subjects,  at  least  ? 
What  to  them  are  spotless  paint  and 
dainty  desserts,  compared  to  a  mother, 
who  is  not  too  weary  or  too  busy  to  help 
them  with  their  lessons  or  music ;  a 
mother  who  reads  and  enjoys  with  them 
the  new  books  ;  a  mother,  whose  earnest 
efforts  to  make  the  most  of  her  own  op¬ 
portunities  at  home  and  in  the  club, 
prove  how  deeply  she  feels  what  she 
daily  impresses  upon  their  minds,  the 
need  of  self-improvement  ? 

In  spite  of  the  slurs  that  in  times  past 
were  cast  upon  women  who  aspired  to 
be  scholarly  or  literary,  the  opportunity 
for  study  at  home  for  work-encumbered 
women,  has  broadened  and  given  a  won¬ 
derful  impetus  to  self -culture,  in  the  last 
20  years.  Women  who  desired  opportu¬ 
nity,  set  their  ready  wits  to  work  and 
made  it.  It  came  more  easily  to  the  wo¬ 
men  of  the  cities.  Then  they  tried  to 
help  their  isolated  sisters,  and  nobly  has 
the  work  been  carried  forward.  Socie¬ 
ties  and  clubs  all  over  the  country  show 
how  eagerly  the  work  has  been  taken 
up,  and  many  a  busy  housewife,  in 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  advantages 
thus  offered,  has  proved  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage,  “  Where  there  is  a  will  there 
is  a  way.” 

Once  upon  a  time,  1  knew  a  well-to-do 
farmer  and  his  wife,  who  were  noted  for 
their  hospitality  ;  they  enjoyed  enter¬ 
taining  their  friends,  and  they  enjoyed 
visiting  as  well.  They  were  Aunt  Nancy 
and  Uncle  Jonathan  to  all  the  towns¬ 
people,  and  they  seemed  to  take  more 
comfort  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  common 
farmer  folks  in  those  days.  Their  way 
of  doing  was  freely  criticised  by  some  of 
their  neighbors  who  did  not  entirely 
approve. 

One  morning  Aunt  Nancy  left  home  at 
sunrise,  to  attend  the  graduating  exer¬ 
cises  of  a  school  where  her  son  would  be 
graduated  that  day.  “  What  should  she 
care  for  that  /”  said  one.  “  About  as 
much  as  you  or  I  would,”  said  another 
derisively.  “How  can  she  leave  home 
to  go  when  they  have  so  many  work¬ 
men  ?”  asked  a  thoughtful,  pleasant¬ 
faced  woman.  “She  sat  up  half  the 
night  to  heat  her  brick  oven  and  do  a 
baking  in  it !”  was  the  reply.  Child  as 
I  was,  I  could  not  see  why  they  should 
censure  Aunt  Nancy — and  I  am  just  as 
unable  to  see  it  now  as  I  was  then.  I 
think  she  was  much  wiser  than  another 
woman  I  knew  who  refused  to  go  to  a 
lecture  with  her  husband,  because  the 
moisture  wasn’t  dried  out  of  the  nose  of 
her  silver  teapot ! 

In  many  respects  the  “good  time  com¬ 
ing”  is  already  here.  Our  young  women, 
thanks  to  “the  gospel  of  fresh  air  and 
physical  improvement,”  are  growing  up 
stronger  and  better  developed  than  were 
their  mothers.  No  less  an  authority 
than  Dr.  Sargent,  director  of  the  Hemen- 
way  Gymnasium  at  Harvard,  says  :  “The 
stock  of  fine  specimens  of  physical 
womanhood  is  steadily  improving.”  It 
has  been  commented  upon  in  England, 
that  the  daughters  are  plumper  and 
stronger  than  were  their  mothers.  This 
augurs  well  for  the  next  generation. 
The  Sandwich  Islanders  have  a  proverb: 

“  If  strong  be  the  frame  of  the  mother, 
her  sons  shall  make  laws  for  the  people.” 

There  is  a  hope  that  the  coming  wives 
and  mothers  will  not  only  fall  into  line 
better  equipped  for  the  battle,  but  that 
they  will  also  understand  how  to  keep 
themselves  so.  Dr.  Sargent  also  says  : 
“  At  the  present  time,  women  as  a  class 
have  more  leisure  for  self-improvement 
than  men,  and  we  must  look  to  them  to 
help  on  the  higher  evolutions  of  mind 
and  body,  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
in  helping  to  pei-fect  others.” 

Life  is  so  full  ;  there  is  so  much  to 
live  for  and  -work  for,  and  individually 


we  can  do  so  little.  Still  the  world 
grow  s  brighter  and  better.  The  faith¬ 
ful  performance  of  the  little  duties  near¬ 
est  us,  the  work  of  each  pair  of  loving 
hands,  of  each  thoughtful  mind  and 
tender  heart,  are  needed,  and  find  a  place 
in  making  up  what  shall  some  time  be 
the  beautiful,  perfected  whole,  s.  e.  h. 


BEFORE  WINTER  COMES. 

ENJOY  FALL  PLEASURES  AND  AVOID  THE 
DANGERS. 

HE  thrifty  housewife  is  busy  laying 
in  stores  for  winter  food  for  her 
family.  Let  her  not  forget  to  lay  by  a 
store  of  health  and  strength,  as  a  reserve 
against  the  severe  winter  weather.  To 
do  this,  she  must  take  time  for  excur¬ 
sions,  not  necessarily  lengthy,  premedi¬ 
tated,  or  expensive,  to  the  woods  and 
hills,  and  rest  both  eye  and  brain  by 
enjoying  Nature,  bi’inging  back  little 
reminders  of  these  trips  either  hung  on 
“memory’s  walls  ”  to  be  recalled  when 
she  chooses,  or  upon  the  walls  of  her 
home. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  accompanied  with 
great  pleasure,  the  head  of  the  family, 
on  a  little  trip  to  the  Indian  Reservation, 
not  far  away.  After  reaching  its  bor¬ 
ders,  we  passed  occasional  houses,  leather 
temporary  looking  affairs,  though  youth 
had  long  ago  departed,  leaving  unful¬ 
filled  the  pi-omises  of  completion.  The 
premises  were  all  deserted,  except  by  a 
lonely  dog  or  two  sitting  forlornly  on 
each  doorstep,  and  a  flock  of  chickens 
or  a  stray  pig  wandei’ing  near,  as  the 
owners  were  all  gone  to  an  Indian  dance. 
It  is  quite  a  lesson  in  contentment  to  see 
these  Indian  homes,  and  see  how  little 
it  takes  to  make  a  family  apparently 
healthy,  strong  and  happy.  There  is  no 
wearing  one’s  self  out  in  youth  and  mid¬ 
dle  age  to  make  l-eady  for  the  “  rainy 
day  ”  that  may  or  may  never  come.  In 
summer,  they  are  mostly  out  of  doors. 
In  winter,  if  it  is  very  cold,  they  just 
burn  more  wood,  as  it  is  to  be  had  for  the 
cutting.  So  they  “  laugh  and  grow  fat,” 
live  to  a  great  age,  many  of  them,  and 
nervous  prostration  is  never  heard  of. 

After  passing  these  houses,  in  order  to 
reach  a  desired  point,  we  took  a  cross¬ 
road  which  followed  the  creek  for  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  crossed  a  bridge  made  of  bare, 
round  logs  laid  side  by  side  Under¬ 
brush  was  thick  on  either  side.  Elm, 
butternut,  pine,  sumac  and  many  other 
kinds  of  wood  were  represented,  and  in 
places  whole  fields  were  grown  up  to 
tall  weeds.  Making  a  sharp  descent  we 
came  to  a  hill  like  a  steep  mountain 
side.  Here  the  wagon  track  ended  ab¬ 
ruptly,  and  only  a  footpath  was  in  view. 
We  had  come  so  far  in  hopes  of  gaining 
the  short  cut  that  we  resolved  to  see  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  ascended  this  path, 
which  was  a  veritable  Indian  trail,  a 
stairway  cut  into  the  edges  of  the  hill 
among  the  roots  of  the  trees,  hemmed 
in,  where  dangerously  narrow,  by  a  rude 
rail  made  of  saplings.  Not  a  habitation 
in  sight  now,  not  a  trace  of  civilization, 
unless  the  rustic  fence  could  be  called 
such.  What  a  treat !  What  a  i*est,  after 
the  accustomed  sights  and  sounds,  and 
living  where  everybody  is  going  some¬ 
where  with  no  time  to  be  lost,  or  to  do 
something  without  delay. 

It  seems  as  though  such  places  should 
be  preserved  as  sanitariums  for  tired, 
nervous  women,  who  need  more  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  rest  and  calm,  and  less  excite¬ 
ment,  hurry  and  medicine.  Thus  I 
meditated  after  gaining  the  top  of  the 
hill,  while  resting  in  sight  of  broad, 
cultivated  fields,  and  our  looked-for 
destination. 

Dress  for  the  Weather. 

One  cannot  prize  too  highly  these  beau¬ 
tiful  autumn  days,  with  wealth  of  warm 
sunshine  and  gorgeous  color,  as  Nature 
sits  with  lap  o’erflowing  with  wondrous 


store  waiting  to  be  relieved  of  her  bur¬ 
den.  But  we  must  prepare  for  sudden 
changes  of  weather  and  temperature, 
and  dress  accordingly.  Because  to-day 
was  warm  and  a  midsummer  dress  was 
comfortable  is  no  sign  that  it  will  be 
needed  tomorrow.  Underwear  of  differ¬ 
ent  weights,  an  extra  coat  or  wrap,  and 
an  extra  cover  on  the  foot  of  the  bed,  so 
handy  that  one  does  not  dread  to  use 
them,  save  many  hours  of  sickness  and 
suffering.  I  call  to  mind  a  rugged 
farmer  whose  broad  shoulders  could  be 
relied  on  for  almost  any  kind  of  a  hard 
day’s  work,  who  persisted  in  sitting  on 
a  breezy  veranda  through  all  sorts  of 
weather  until  almost  winter.  He  became 
so  tortured  with  neuralgia  and  racked 
with  rheumatism  that  he  considered 
himself  unfit  for  work  and  finally  left 
the  farm. 

Nothing  gives  more  comfort  at  this 
time  of  year  where  there  is  no  open  fire 
or  furnace,  than  a  stove  in  the  sitting- 
room,  where  one  can  have  a  little  fire 
when  needed  ;  it  may  be  for  only  a  few 
moments,  or  a  couple  of  hours  during 
the  day.  Open  doors  or  windows  will 
keep  the  temperature  right.  Delicate 
and  elderly  people  should  be  sure  to 
keep  the  feet  warm,  and  mothers  must 
look  out  for  the  little  ones.  Do  not  let 
them  get  chilled  and  do  not  shut  them 
in  for  the  first  cold  weather.  Baby  must 
have  her  ou  ing  suitably  dressed  every 
day,  that  she  may  become  accustomed 
to  the  cooler  days  and  not  be  more  deli¬ 
cate  than  any  house  plant,  and  a  subject 
for  croup  all  winter.  Neither  should 
she  be  tucked  under  mother’s  shawl  ; 
but  with  a  very  warm  cloak,  etc.,  of  her 
own,  be  comfortable  on  mother’s  knee 
or  by  her  side.  I  am  sure  none  of  us 
would  enjoy,  and  could  scarcely  endure, 
a  ride,  if  our  arms  were  pinioned  to  our 
sides  and  we  were  made  into  stiff, 
straight  bundles  like  so  many  helpless 
papooses  laid  on  our  backs  and  forced  to 
breathe  the  same  air  over  and  over. 
Then  let  the  babies  have  their  rights  ! 
Keep  them  well,  and  they’ll  be  happy 
and  good.  Clara  t.  sisson. 


FASHION  NOTES. 

E  W  jackets  have  large  sleeves  which 
are  new  in  cut  and  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  from  last  year’s  in  shape.  The  sleeve 
has  more  than  two  seams,  one  being 
directly  in  the  center  of  the  upper  side 
of  the  arm.  The  widest  and  fullest  part 
of  the  sleeve  is  not  around  the  armhole, 
but  somewhat  below  the  shoulder,  as 
the  many  seams  allow  a  sloping  toward 
the  top  which  dispenses  with  some  of 
the  fullness  which  it  was  often  difficult 
to  dispose  of  in  sewing  the  sleeve  in  the 
armhole.  This  new  sleeve  droops  more 
fi’om  the  shoulder.  The  sleeve  with  more 
than  one  seam  will  be  hailed  with  de¬ 
light  by  the  dressmaker  whom  inclina¬ 
tion  or  necessity  has  led  into  paths  of 
economy.  The  sleeves  will  cease  to  be 
the  problem  that  they  have  hitherto 
been.  The  rest  of  the  garment  need  no 
longer  be  made  from  “  what’s  left  after 
the  sleeves  are  cut.” 

Something  seen  in  dresses,  over  which 
we  may  rejoice,  is  the  use  of  plaids  as 
a  trimming  and  combination.  Entire 
sleeves  of  plaid  are  seen  in  waists  of 
plain  material.  Plaid  is  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  when  used  as  an  aid  to  gown  or 
waist  than  when  it  forms  the  whole  of 
either. 

It  is  a  season  of  color  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  dress,  and  the  combinations 
seen  are  bewilderingly  beautiful,  quite 
enough  to  confuse  the  choice  of  the 
woman  who  must  make  one  dress  answer 
many  purposes.  But  usually  the  prices 
of  the  newest  materials  are  such  that 
they  very  quickly  decide  the  economical 
woman’s  choice. 

Black  is  very  much  in  favor,  no  doubt 
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because  the  eye  does  not  tire  of  black 
so  soon  as  of  a  color,  and  a  handsome 
black  gown  thus  retains  its  freshness 
longer. 


TWO  SONGS. 

T  is  now  35  years  since  Julia  Ward 
Howe  wrote  the  stirring  lines  which 
were  sung,  to  the  tune  of  “John  Brown’s 
Body,”  by  millions  of  lusty  singers.  All 
these  years  the  nation  has  been  waiting 
for  a  companion  song  or  sequel.  At  the 
last  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  J. 
Whitcomb  Riley  read  a  poem  that  may 
well  take  rank  with  the  original.  We 
give  them  here  together  : 

BATrLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of 
the  Lord ; 

He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes 
of  wrath  are  stored ; 

He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his  terrible 
swift  sword. 

His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  him  in  the  watchflres  of  a  hundred 
circling  camps; 

They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  evening 
dews  and  damps; 

I  can  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and 
flaring  lamps ; 

His  day  is  marching  on. 


shadiest  spot  on  my  flower  stand,  never 
allowed  to  dry  out,  and  how  they  blos¬ 
somed  and  filled  the  room  with  their 
sweet  perfume.  I  had  three  kinds,  grape, 
Roman  and  pompon  hyacinths,  but  of 
all  three,  I  care  most  for  the  last. 

The  freesias  are  as  easily  grown  as 
the  winter-blooming  oxalis,  and  require 
much  the  same  treatment.  Give  them 
plenty  of  sunshine  and  water  while 
growing  and  blooming,  and  then  let 
them  die  down  and  rest  until  wanted  to 
repot  in  the  fall. 

The  Chinese  narcissus,  or  sacred  lily, 
is  usually  grown  in  a  dish  of  water,  held 
in  place  by  pebbles.  After  blooming, 
this  bulb  may  be  potted  in  earth  and 
allowed  to  die  down  like  hyacinths  and 
freesias. 

I  am  told  that  the  hyacinths  and  nar¬ 
cissus  may  be  set  in  the  ground  the  next 
fall,  and  after  growing  there  a  season 
or  two,  will  recover  the  strength  lost  by 
forcing.  [No. — Eds.]  At  a  small  cost 
one  can  buy  bulbs  for  house  blooming, 
and  gradually  form  a  beautiful  bed  in 
the  flower  garden,  after  the  house  has 
been  beautified  by  them.  s.  e.  h. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 


I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows 
of  steel ; 

“  As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  ye  my 
grace  shall  deal; 

Let  the  hero  born  of  woman  crush  the  serpent 
with  his  heel,” 

Since  God  is  marching  on. 

He  has  sounded  forth  a  trumpet  that  shall  never 
call  retreat;- 

He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his 
judgment  seat; 

Oh,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  him ;  be  jubilant, 
my  feet; 

Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across 
the  sea, 

With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you 
and  me; 

As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make 
men  free, 

While  God  is  marching  on. 

—Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

A  PEACE-HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

There’s  a  voice  across  the  Nation  like  a  mighty 
ocean  hail, 

Borne  up  from  out  the, Southward,  as  the  seas 
before  the  gale; 

Its  breath  is  in  the  streaming  flag  and  in  the  fly¬ 
ing  sail — 

As  we  go  sailing  on. 

’Tis  a  voice  that  we  remember — ere  its  summons 
soothed  as  now — 

When  it  rang  in  battle  challenge,  and  we  an¬ 
swered  vow  with  vow  ; 

With  roar  of  gun  and  hiss  of  sword  and  crash  of 
prow  and  prow, 

As  we  went  sailing  on. 

Our  hope  sank,  even  as  we  saw  the  sun  sink 
faint  and  far — 

The  Ship  of  State  went  groping  through  the  blind¬ 
ing  smoke  of  war — 

Through  blackest  midnight  lurching,  all  un¬ 
cheered  of  moon  or  star, 

Yet  sailing — sailing  on. 

As  one  who  spake  the  dead  awake,  with  life-blood 
leaping  warm — 

Who  walked  the  troubled  waters  all  unscathed, 
in  mortal  form — 

We  felt  our  Pilot’s  presence  with  his  hand  upon 
the  storm, 

As  we  went  sailing  on. 

O,  Voice  of  Passion,  lulled  to  peace,  this  dawning 
of  to-day —  * 

O,  voices  twain,  now  blent  as  one,  ye  sing  all 
fears  away  ; 

Since  foe  and  foe  are  friends,  and  lo 1  the  Lord  as 
glad  as  they — 

He  sends  us  sailing  on. 


GROWING  BULBS. 

I  WISH  to  say  to  those  flower  lovers 
who  have  never  tried  growing  bulbs 
for  winter  blooming,  that  there  is  a  great 
pleasure  in  store  for  them.  Perhaps  they 
think,  as  I  did,  that  the  culture  of  bulbs 
requires  care  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
busy  housekeeper  to  give.  In  truth,  few 
plants  require  less  care.  Last  winter  I 
grew  my  first  bulbs — hyacinths,  freesias, 
and  Chinese  narcissus — and  they  were  a 
delight  to  the  whole  family. 

The  hyacinths,  after  being  well  started 
in  a  cool,  dark  place,  were  given  the 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Ladies’  Jacket. 

The  fronts  are  shaped  with  shallow 
bust  darts  which  fit  them  loosely  to  the 


6574— LADIES'  JACKET 


figure.  The  back  is  shaped  by  the  usual 
seams  and  gores,  and  fits  closely  to  the 
waist  line,  falling  below  in  rounded 
plaits  or  flutes  to  the  lower  edge.  The 
fronts  are  faced  deeply  and  reversed  at 
the  top  in  broad,  square  lapels,  that 
meet  the  rolling  collar  in  notches.  The 
sleeves  are  cut  in  several  lengthwise 
sections  after  the  latest  style,  the  seams 
all  being  opened  and  stitched  on  both 
edges  and  all  the  free  edges  are  stitched 
to  match.  All  these  seams  and  edges 
must  be  well  pressed  with  a  hot  iron  (a 
wet  cloth  being  placed  between  the  iron 
and  the  material)  to  insure  a  creditable 
tailor  finish.  Pattern  No.  6574  is  cut  in 
six  sizes,  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  measure. 


SENSE  AND  SENTIMENT. 

We’re  beaten  back  in  many  a  fray, 

Yet  newer  strength  we  borrow; 

And  where  our  vanguard  halts  to-day 
Our  rear  shall  rest  to-morrow. 

The  few  shall  not  forever  sway, 

The  many  toil  in  sorrow ; 

The  bars  of  hell  are  strong  to-day, 

But  right  shall  rule  to-morrow. 

— Herald  Massey. 

. . . . Ruskin  :  “  There  is  not  an  injustice 
in  the  world  that  you  women  are  not 
answerable  for  it ;  not  in  that  you  have 
provoked,  but  in  that  you  have  not 
hindered.” 

. . .  .Haryot  Holt  Cahoon  in  New  York 
Recorder  ;  “Whatever  experiences  come 
to  her  in  after  life,  no  woman  ever  out¬ 
lives  the  sentiment  that  blossomed  with¬ 
in  her  breast  in  the  early  days  of  her 
motherhood.” 

....Harriet  Beecher  Stowe:  “No 
mother  can  have  her  daughter  constantly 
under  her  eye,  and  it  is  not  best  that  she 


should.  We  want  our  daughters  to  be 
grown-up  women  some  day,  not  grown¬ 
up  girl  babies.” 

. . .  .President  of  Leland  Stanford 
University  in  New  York  Ledger  :  “To 
be  wise  and  at  the  same  time  womanly, 
is  to  wield  a  tremendous  influence,  which 
may  be  felt  for  good  in  the  lives  of  gen¬ 
erations  to  come.  It  is  not  forms  oi 
government  by  which  men  are  made 
and  unmade.  It  is  the  character  and 
influence  of  their  mothers  and  their 
wives.  The  higher  education  of  woman 
means  more  for  the  future  than  all  con¬ 
ceivable  legislative  reforms.” 


grtis'ccUnucous  gUrn’tiiSinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Colds 

Coughs  and 
Bronchitis 
Cured  by  Taking 


Cherry  Pectoral 


Awarded 

Medal  and  Diploma 
At  World’s  Fair. 


Use  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  for  Color. 


I  Iheumatism 


Your  money 

back  if  you  want  it — Vacuum  Leather 
Oil.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe- 
store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ; 
book  “  How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather,” 
and  swob,  both  free ;  use|!enough  to  find 
out ;  if  you  don’t  like  it,  take  the  can 
back  and  get  the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
rverywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


'k'k'k'k'k'k C  LS 

*CHAUTAUQUA$ 


c 

L 


(LiterasSidfic)  Reading  Circle  c 

THE  AMERICAN  YEAR  [ 

A  systematic  course  in  American  politics, 

C  industry,  and  literature,  illustrating  the  g 
Development  of  National  Life. 

£  Why  not  supplement  your  desultory  read-  £ 
ing  by  a  well-defined  course  for  the  coming 

★  winter?  Chautauqua  offers  a  practical, 
comprehensive  plan.  ^ 

★  JOHN  H.  VINCENT.  Dept.  17,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y.  ★ 

L  S  C-kiT'kiT'ki 


DRAUGHTING  or  Surveying  taught  by  mall. 
Pays  $50  to  $100  a  month.  Positions  secured  grad¬ 
uates.  Uses  your  spare  time  only.  Send  2-  cent 
stamp  for  either  catalogue.  Box  069,  Trenton, N.J 


And  STEREOPTICONS.  >*U  pri™.-  W.  w  I.lu  -waling 
every  subject  lor  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS,  «tc. 

profitable  bumness  jor  a  man  with  a  small  capital.  Al?o# 
Lanterns  tor  Homo  Amusement.  2 Go  page  Catalogue, 

IVlcAL  LISTER,  Mfg. Optician, 49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


We  Tan 


Cattle  hides  and  all  sort* 
of  skins  whole  for  ROBES 
and  RUQS.  Soft,  light, 
moth-proof.  Get  our 
—  tan  circular.  We  make 

frisian, Coon  and  galloway  fur  couta  and  robea.  If 
your  dealer  don’t  keep  them  get  catalogue  from  us 

4  Fur  Co.,Box  46  Rochester.N.Y. 


ft' 


ie  Crosby  Frisian  . 


can  he  cured  without  internal 
medicine ;  the  direct  effect  of 
Electro-Magnetism  is  to  drive 
out  of  the  system  all  traces  of 
abis  troublesome  enemy. 

Dr.  Scott’s 
Electric  Belt, 

for  men  and  women,  will  quick¬ 
ly  cure  Rheumatism,  Gout, 

Liver  and  Kidney  trouble,  S 

Nervous  Debility,  Indigestion  and  kindred  com¬ 
plaints. 

Standard  Belt,  36  Power,  $3.00.  At  a!! 

druggists’,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

“  The  Doctor’s  Story,”  a  valuable  book,  free. 

PALL  MALL  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION, 

Room  12.  846  Broadway,  New  York. 

Anfknf  C  W^ntpfl  Quick  Bales.  Liberal  pay. 
nijulllo  IT  UlltCU  Satisfaction  yuaranteed. 


ROYS! 

wishing  to  take  a  pi 


BOYS! 


Responsible  persons 
,  promising  boy,  two  to  ten 
years  old,  or  boy  baby,  will  do  well  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  THE  CLEVELAND  PROTESTANT 
ORPHAN  ASYLUM,  1460  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


NOIA  READY. 
UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICE 
SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  COPY. 


ATALOGUE 

OF  GUNS  AND 

SPORTING  GOODS 


I  SOI  T)  Under  a  POSITIVE  GUARANTEE  4^ 

1  VF  mJr  to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  wunh board,  even  to  the 
J  dirtiest  wristbands  and  collars  of  a  dirty  shirt.  This  applies  to  TcrrlfpH  Perfect 
A  Washing  Machine,  which  Is  guaranteed  to  wash  from  the  finest  linen  or  lace  to  the  heavl- 
fest  bedding  and  all  with  equal  effect.  Machines  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale  prices;  if  not 
I  satisfactory  money  refunded.  LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  terms,  exclusive  territory 
tand^priceH  wrlfe  PORTLAND  MF’C.  CO.,  Box  14,  Portland,  Mich. 


Small  Size  $1.00. 
Large  Size  2.50. 


ENTERPRISE 

RAISIN  SEEDER 

TINNED'S* 

A  simply  constructed,  and  inexpensive  labor  and  time-saving 
machine.  Removes  every  seed  without  waste.  Capacity—, Small 
size,  1  lb.  in  5  minutes ;  large  size,  1  lb.  a  minute.  At  all  dealers  in 
kitchen  goods.  Write  for  Catalogue  of  helpful  labor  savers— free. 

THE  EM’EitPRISE  MFG.  CO.,  3d  A  Dauphin  Sts.,  Phlla. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  IMP’D  SEWING  MACHINE. 


It  is  seldom  that  we  find  an  article  that  we  can  so  heartily  indorse  as  we  can 
this  sewing  machine.  There  are  two  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  The  Kubal 


New-Yorker,  and  we  know  that  no 


better  machine  is  made  at  any  price.  No 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  pay  $45  or 
$50  for  a  machine.  This  machine  is  war¬ 
ranted  and  guaranteed  in  every  way.  We 
shall  send  it  on  20  days’  trial,  and  if  not 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  we  shall  take  it 
back  and  return  the  money.  It  has  all  the 
attachments,  and  is  warranted  for  10  years. 
High  arm,  oak  or  walnut  woodwork,  and 
five  drawers.  As  it  is  a  staple  machine, 
new  parts  may  he  secured  at  any  time  if 
needed.  A  complete  set  of  attachments  and 
instruction  book  accompany  each  machine 
Price  delivered,  east  of  Rocky  Mountains, 
$19.50,  or  with  one  year’s  subscription,  $20  ; 
or  we  will  send  it,  freight  paid,  and  a  club 
of  10  new  yearly  subscriptions  for  $25. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


October  26 


ATTENTION ,  AGENTS! 

We  frankly  say  that  we  are  disap¬ 
pointed  with  our  October  subscription 
contest  so  far.  At  the  present  writing-, 
October  19,  only  one  agent  has  sent  any 
names  to  speak  of.  The  second  largest 
club  to  date  is  nine  names ;  the  third 
largest  is  five  names.  These  are  for 
prizes  of  $40  and  $30  cash.  The  premi¬ 
ums  this  month  are  $50,  $40,  $30,  $20,  $15, 
$10  and  $5.  The  checks  will  be  mailed 
November  1,  even  though  not  another 
name  is  received  during  the  month.  We 
send  the  paper  the  rest  of  this  year  free 
for  yearly  subscriptions,  and  guarantee 
to  return  the  money  if  the  paper  is  not 
satisfactory.  Most  of  the  agents  say 
that  the  names  they  have  sent  come 
easy,  and  it  is  surprising  that  there  is 
no  one  who  cares  enough  for  those 
checks  to  put  in  three  or  four  days’  work 
to  get  them.  From  the  reports  to  date, 
any  one  could  start  out  even  after  re¬ 
ceiving  this  paper,  and  capture  one  of 
the  best  prizes.  In  the  past,  agents 
have  secured  enough  names  in  one  day’s 
canvass  to  do  it.  We  will  give  the  names 
of  the  prize  winners  in  due  time,  and 
they  will  have  the  checks  before  you 
read  the  announcement.  Those  who 
work  up  to  Thursday  night,  if  any  do, 
may  mail  their  report,  and  wire  us  the 
number  of  yearly  names  sent,  and  they 
will  count.  If  you  wish  one  of  those 
checks  by  Saturday,  start  right  out  at 
once.  There  is  time  enough  yet  to 
secure  one.  _ 

“A  HUNGRY  HEADACHE.” 

I  know  a  man  who  was  brought  up  by 
one  of  those  “close”  old  fellows  who 
used  to  live  in  New  England.  This 
Yankee  was  “  so  close  you  could  see 
him,”  as  they  say.  He  had  a  favorite 
trick  of  saving  meat  for  dinner.  He 
would  happen  in  the  kitchen  just  as  his 
wife  started  down  cellar  to  the  pork 
barrel. 

“  Now,  Mary  Jane,”  he  would  say ; 
“I’ve  got  a  terx*ible  headache.  I  can’t 
ea.t  much  dinner,  so  I  wouldn’t  cook 
much  meat.  It’ll  only  be  left  an’  the 
cat  might  get  at  it  an’  eat  it  up.  That 
meat’s  safest  in  the  barrel — can’t  afford 
to  waste  it !  ” 

As  a  result  the  poor  wife  would  cook 
a  little  piece  of  pork  and  a  big  pile  of  po¬ 
tatoes  and  turnips.  The  boy  would 
look  fondly  forward  to  a  slice  of  that 
meat,  but  at  dinner  time,  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  would  clear  his  throat,  smack  his 
lips,  and  say: — 

“My  stars!  I  guess  that  wasn’t  any¬ 
thing  but  a  hungry  headache.  It  feels 
better  at  the  smell  of  that  ’ere  meat  !  ” 

Then  he  would  reach  over  and  take  all 
the  meat,  leaving  his  wife  and  the  boy  to 
a  vegetable  diet.  Thus  you  see  that  his 
“  hungry  headache  ”  enabled  him  to  get 
a  full  dinner,  yet  saved  a  few  cents’ 
worth  of  meat,  that  otherwise  might 
have  been  used  to  build  up  boy  and 
woman  energy. 

* 

Now  we  don’t  expect  to  make  any  di¬ 
rect  application  from  this  ;  but  here  is  a 
letter  that  opens  a  somewhat  new  line 
of  thought : — 

Last  week  and  this  there  was  an  advertisement 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  a  Virginia  farm  for  sale.  I 
wrote  and  received  a  glowing  description  of  the 
place  from  an  agency.  Of  course  they  give  the 
bright  side.  Not  long  ago,  one  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents  advised  “  Go  to  the  farmers;  keep  away 
from  land  agents.”  That’s  good  !  But  how  can 
we?  They  don’t  advertise.  Can  you  not  put  me 
on  the  track  of  some  Northern  man  who  has  gone 
South,  preferably  in  the  vicinity  of  Lynchburg  or 
Danville,  who  can  tell  us  all  about  the  drawbacks 
as  well  as  the  advantages  of  the  country?  I 
would  like  to  take  a  trip  down  there  this  fall, 
and  thought  of  trying  to  pay  my  way  by  working 
for  some  farmer  after  I  got  there  ;  but  if  labor  is 
so  cheap,  I  may  have  to  give  that  up.  I  would 
especially  like  to  know  what  good  labor  costs, 
and  what  farm  produce  is  worth.  Their  figures 
seem  to  me  to  be  'way  off.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  disinterested  parties.  j.  s.  d. 

Jolinsonburg,  N.  J. 


Now  let’s  see  about  this  thing  a  moment. 
Here’s  a  man  with  a  farm  for  sale. 
There  is  no  one  right  in  his  neighbor¬ 
hood  that  will  pay  more  than  $1,000  for 
it  ;  but  the  chances  are  that  some  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  ’way  off  in  some  other 
part  of  the  country,  would  give  $2,500  if 
he  could  be  brought  to  look  it  up. 

Now  suppose  that  farmer  came  to  us 
and  said  :  “  See  here,  Mr.  R.  N.-Y., 
you’re  a  good  fellow,  you’ve  given  me 
some  good  advice  ;  now  I  want  you  to 
find  a  customer  for  my  farm.  You  sell 
it  for  me,  and  I’ll  be  much  obliged  to 
you.  Just  put  my  name  and  address 
right  in  your  paper,  and  you’ll  have  my 
thanks  !  I  haven’t  any  money  to  spend 
on  an  advertisement,  but  you  go  ahead 
and  I’ll  make  it  all  right  some  time  !” 

Do  you  know  what  that  would  be  ?  A 
case  of  hungry  headache  !  What  would 
be  the  result  at  the  end  of  the  year  ? 
That  farmer  would  have  all  the  meat. 
We  would  be  living  on  dried  printer’s 
ink,  and  those  babies  at  home  would 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  water  and  air. 
It  would  be  a  fair  sample  of  hungry 
headache — now  wouldn’t  it  ? 

If  we  did  business  on  this  principle, 
our  poet  would  soon  be  exhausting  him¬ 
self  on  such  productions  as  this — which 
is  taken  from  the  Cattlesburg,  (Ky.,) 
Democrat : 

The  wind  bloweth, 

The  water  fioweth, 

The  subscriber  oweth, 

And  the  Lord  knoweth 
We  are  in  need  of  our  dues  ; 

So,  come  a-runnin’ 

This  thing  of  dunnin’ 

Gives  us  the  blues. 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  make  a  person 
understand  sometimes  just  what  the  ad¬ 
vertising  space  of  a  paper  represents. 
You  have  to  pay  for  using  a  telephone, 
a  telegraph  wire,  or  a  postage  stamp. 
The  doctor,  lawyer,  engineer  or  teacher 
doesn’t  work  on  the  hungry  headache 
principle.  When  you  advertise  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  you  talk  to  a  large  army  of 
people,  old  and  young.  It  has  cost  us  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  get  that  big 
family  together.  The  only  reason  you 
have  for  advertising  is  to  find  people 
who  will  pay  more  for  your  goods  than 
your  neighbors  or  local  patrons.  Some 
one  else  has  a  want,  and  you  have  the 
article  that  fills  that  want.  We  bring 
the  two  together,  and  for  that  service 
we  are  justified  in  asking  fair  pay. 

We  have  always  thought  that  it  would 
pay  more  individual  farmers  to  adver¬ 
tise  some  of  their  best  products,  and 
thus  work  up  a  little  outside  and  direct 
trade.  During  the  past  two  years,  many 
of  our  readers  have  tried  this  experi¬ 
ment,  and  most  of  them,  we  think,  have 
met  with  success.  We  don’t  urge  people 
hard  to  do  this,  because  all  do  not 
always  realize  that  successful  advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  business  of  itself — one  that  takes 
patience,  study  and  some  money  to  per¬ 
fect.  The  facts  about  it  are  that  our 
advertising  rates  are  fair  ;  our  readers 
are  good  buyers — and  we  don’t  do  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  “hungry  headache”  principle. 

* 

And  now,  there  is  another  side  to  that 
hungry  headache  plan.  It  doesn’t  pay — 
it  never  pays  to  be  mean  and  close. 
That  boy  didn’t  always  get  enough  to 
eat.  Boiled  vegetables  were  about  as 
Killing  as  they  were  filling  for  a  grow¬ 
ing  boy.  The  craving  of  his  stomach 
sent  him  sneaking  into  the  pantry  and 
down  cellar  where  he  fingered  all  the 
food  he  could  find.  The  old  man  killed 
the  cat  because  he  thought  she  was  the 
thief ;  but  the  point  was  that  he  lost 
more  in  the  end  by  his  meanness  than 
his  hungry  headache  could  save  for  the 
pork  barrel. 

When  it  comes  to  subscriptions,  no 
one  can  accuse  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  working 
on  the  hungry  headache  principle.  We 
try  to  pack  the  paper  full  of  meat.  It 
would  be  easier  to  stuff  it  with  bulky 
food,  but  we  want  meat  for  all.  Then,  as 
you  know,  we  make  your  friends  a  pres¬ 
ent  of  the  rest  of  the  year.  We  give  you 
a  commission,  a  chance  to  earn  $1 
{Continued  on  next  page.) 


A  FAKE. 


Webster’s  Dictionary  says,  “to  fake  is  to  manipulate  fraudu¬ 
lently  so  as  to  make  an  object  appear  better  or  other  than  it  really 
is  ;  as  to  fake  a  bull  dog  by  burning  his  upper  lip,  and  thus  artificially 
shortening  it.” 

The  above  seems  to  be  a  very  accurate  description  of  the  circulars 
and  advertisements  put  out  by  the 

De  Laval  Separator  Company, 

claiming  a  decision  in  several  United  States  Courts  in  favor  of  their 
Bechtolsheim,  or  Alpha,  Patent.  In  one  paragraph  it  is,  “the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York  in  the  next 
paragraph  it  is  “the  U.  S.  Court.”  The  object,  of  course,  is  to  make 
it  appear  that  it  was  in  different  Circuit  Courts,  and  therefore  appear 
as  though  there  was  much  litigation. 

The  facts  are,  it  was  one  and  the  same  Circuit  Court.  There  ^was 
no  testimony  taken  for  the  defense  in  either  case.  The  manufacturer 
of  the  claimed  infringing  bowl  did  only  a  small  business,  so  small 
that  he  did  not  deem  it  worth  his  while  to  be  at  the  expense  of  de¬ 
fending  the  case.  The  De  Laval  Company  waived  all  costs  and 
damages,  the  users  having  nothing  to  pay.  The  Company’s  main 
point  being  to  get  decisions,  in  order  that  they  might  “  Whoop  ’em 
up  ”  as  great  and 

“  Important  Decrees,” 

but  the  Court  did  not  think  it  of  enough  importance  to  file  an  opinion 
in  either  case. 

The  attempt  to  make  it  appear  that  this  decision  on  the  Bechtols¬ 
heim,  or  Alpha,  Patent,  covers  all  Separators,  is 

Worse  than  a  Fake, 

as  that  Patent  covers  the  tin  discs  or  plates  (of  which  there 
are  27  to  45,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  machine)  within  the 
bowl,  these  discs  resembling  tin  pie  plates,  bottom  side  up,  with 
holes  cut  through  the  bottom.  It  therefore  follows  that  separators 
without  this  multiple  of  inverted  tin  pie  plates  do  not  infringe  or 
come  within  this 

“  Fake”  Advertisement. 

The  De  Laval  Company  have  burned  the  bulldog’s  nose  to  make 
him  look  savage,  blit  he  is  harmless.  He  will  not  bite,  nor  even 
growl,  at  anything  except  a  pile  of  tin  pie  plates  bottom  up.  It 
follows,  of  course,  no  other  construction  comes  within  the  decision. 

The  United  States  Separator 

has  proved  to  be  so  much  superior  to  the  De  Laval  Separator,  that 
the  De  Laval  Company  take  this  “FaKE”  way  to  attempt  to 
frighten  dairymen  from  buying  the  United  States,  which  beats  them 
in  every  day  work. 

1  THE  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 


_ ggAji  is  made  under  special  patents  of  its  own.  Its 

|1§|  1-.  peaceful  use  is  guaranteed  to  all  users. 

\  It  is  simple  in  construction,  having  only 

||(|  three  parts  to  the  bowl.  It  has  the  wonderful 

f*  C//\  \  record  of  skimming  to  full  capacity  and  leaving 

I \/  \|  only  0.03  of  one  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  skimmed 

M  \V  milk  at  the  Vermont  Experiment  Station,  and 

M  only  0.04  of  one  per  cent  at  the  Pennsylvania 

A y— - — w  Experiment  Station,  and  only  a  trace  at  the 

'  Indiana  Experiment  Station,  skimming  full 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

The  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  and  doing  business  for  about  23  years,  owning  many 
valuable  patents,  and  manufacturing  under  them.  It  employs 
the  best  patent  experts  in  the  United  States,  and  never  has 
infringed  other’s  patents,  and  never  expects  to.  In  all  this 
long  period  no  purchaser  of  its  manufactures  has  ever  had  to 
pay  one  cent  of  costs  or  damages  for  any  claimed  infringe¬ 
ment.  It  has  always  protected  its  patrons  from  all  annoyance 
of  this  kind,  and  always  will,  so  that  its  name  has  become  a 
synonym  for  protection  to  its  patrons. 


WE  GUARANTEE  ALL  USERS  OF  OUR  MACHINES 
AGAINST  ANY  CLAIMED  INFRINGEMENT. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

(continued.) 

the  day  your  club  of  subscriptions 
reaches  this  office,  and  a  great  big  chance 
to  walk  off  with  $50  or  less  on  November 
1.  It  almost  makes  our  head  ache  to  see 
how  slow  some  of  you  people  are  to  take 
advantage  of  these  offers  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  hungry  about  the  ache.  Oh, 
yes,  there  is — we  are  hungry  for  the 
name  of  your  neighbor.  We  need  it  to 
fill  out  an  empty  line  on  our  subscription 
list,  and  you  can  tell  him  for  us  that  if 
he  isn’t  satisfied,  we  will  stop  his  paper 
and  send  his  dollar  back  at  once.  Now 
and  then  a  man  comes  up  smiling.  Here, 
for  example,  is  a  good  letter  : 

Yours  with  a  remittance  of  $1  was  received 
Accept  my  thanks.  I  do  do  not  feel  as  though  I 
was  entitled  to  that  dollar,  as  I  obtained  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  without  very  much  effort  on  my  part; 
one  came  into  the  field  where  I  was  digging  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2  potatoes,  which  have  paid  me 
enough  over  and  above  .any  other  potatoes  I  have, 
to  pay  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  next  20  years.  The 
subscriber  was  glad  to  get  two  bushels  of  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2  potatoes  for  10  cents  per  bushel 
more  than  other  potatoes  are  selling  for.  I  shall 
do  all  I  can  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  Thanks.  T.  z.  m. 

Polo,  Ill. 

There’s  nothing  hungry  about  that  man’s 
headache — in  fact,  his  head  doesn’t  ache 
at  all.  If  he  keep  on,  his  pocketbook 
may  ache  carrying  his  profits  !  And  here 
are  six  more  people  who  ought  not  to 
complain  much  about  the  treatment  they 
are  receiving.  These  men  won  the  dollar 
prizes  last  week.  Sorry  your  name  isn’t 
there  : 

Oct.  14. — Chas.  Gaylord,  Morgan  Co.,  O. 

15.  — R.  R.  Gage,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

16.  — Walter  Johnson,  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. 

17.  — A.  Chamberlain,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  II. 

18.  — E.  M.  Parsons,  Bay  Co.,  Mich. 

19.  — Hiram  Cole,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Cheese  prices  are  climbing  upward. 

Butter  is  selling  well  under  lighter  receipts. 

A  few  limed  eggs  have  made  their  appearance. 

Many  recent  arrivals  of  grapes  have  been  more 
or  less  frosted. 

Santa  Barbara  County,  Cal.,  has  a  crop  of  more 
than  1,000,000  pampas  plumes  this  year. 

Brussels  sprouts  are  plentiful,  and  selling  at 
prices  much  below  those  usually  received. 

Some  new  peanuts  have  arrived,  but  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  mostly  poor,  and  there  is  little  demand  for 
such. 

Nearly  10,000  tons  of  tea  from  two  Chinese  ports, 
were  recently  landed  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  in  a 
single  day. 

The  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  striving 
to  secure  action  from  the  Treasury  officials  that 
shall  increase  its  cattle  export  trade. 

Reports  from  western  New  York  are  to  the 
effect  that  apples  are  selling  higher  in  proportion 
than  in  this  market,  especially  fall  varieties. 

A  few  green  peas  from  Norfolk  arrived  in  poor 
order  and  sold  for  $2  to  $2.50  per  basket,  about 
one-half  what  good  ones  would  have  brought. 

Several  car-loads  of  Hebron  potatoes  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  Maine,  and  are  held  at  $1.20  to  $1.25 
per  sack.  The  crop  in  that  State  is  very  heavy, 
but  some  rot  is  reported. 

English  apples  are  said  to  have  sold  lower  dur¬ 
ing  August  and  September,  than  ever  before. 
Winter  fruit  has  ripened  a  month  earlier  than 
usual,  owing  to  unusual  weather  conditions. 

In  response  to  requests  from  boards  of  trade 
and  wheat  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
Dominion  Government  has  passed  an  order  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  mixing  of  No.  1  hard  wheat  with 
scoured  grain. 

A  quantity  of  string  beans  have  been  received 
from  Norfolk,  Baltimore  and  Charleston.  Those 
from  the  first  place  were  of  fine  quality,  and  sold 
well  at  good  prices.  Those  from  the  other  two 
cities  were  inferior,  and  prices  realized  were  low. 

The  regular  duck  raisers  on  Long  Island  no 
longer  feed  fish  to  their  young  stock,  or  at  least, 
not  during  the  last  few  weeks  before  sending 
them  to  market.  Yet  some  one  has  been  sending 
ducks  from  there  that  have  a  suspicious  fishy 
flavor,  and  such  sell  at  extremely  low  prices,  as 
well  as  cast  suspicion  on  the  others. 

Chestnuts  are  of  unusually  small  size  this  year, 
and  the  only  large  nuts  to  speak  of  are  arriving 
from  southern  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Con¬ 
necticut.  Northern  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  State  nuts  are  small,  but  usually  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Delaware  and  Maryland  arrivals  show 
fair  size,  but  are  more  or  less  heated  and  unat¬ 
tractive. 


•Our  Readers  who  are  in  want  of  a  Thresher, 
Horse-power,  Engine,  Dog-power,  Ensilage-cutter,  Saw 
machine,  Feed  mill,  Fanning-miil  or  Land-roller,  will, 
we  believe,  be  sure  to  yet  the  best,  and  at  the 
lowest  price  consistent  with  quality  and  value  of 
goods,  if  they  deal  with  the  old  and  reliable  manufacturer, 
HINARD  HARDER,  Cohleskill,  New  York  j  who  sends  free 
his  beautifully  illustrated  and  plainly  and  clearly  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogues  to  all  applicants  mentioning  this  paper. 
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CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  Notes.— The  money  crops 
of  the  farmers  of  this  locality,  are  potatoes  and 
cauliflowers.  The  show  of  potatoes  at  the  Suffolk 
County  Fair  was  good,  some  of  them  being  of 
immense  size;  but  the  show  of  cauliflowers,  as  I 
had  expected  from  my  observations,  was  poor — 
few  heads  and  they  of  an  inferior  quality.  By  a 
curious  coincidence  the  premiums  were  taken  by 
a  Mr.  Worm.  There  was  a  good  collection  of 
other  vegetables  and  fruits,  cattle,  swine,  etc.  ; 
but  I  noticed  that  the  crowd  was  not  giving  atten¬ 
tion  to  these,  but  mostly  to  the  horse  trot.  It 
must  have  been  very  good,  I  suppose,  as  they  say 
that  the  track  record  was  broken.  I  wanted  to 
find  out  how  the  farmers  felt  with  potatoes  at  30 
cents  per  bushel  ;  so  I  asked  one  farmer  who  had 
35  acres,  and  who  had  on  hand  6,500  bushels,  how 
many  he  expected  to  plant  next  year.  He  said, 
“Not  more  than  four  acres.”  I  asked  four  other 
farmers  who  were  together,  and  whose  combined 
acreage  was  about  70  acres.  After  a  little,  they 
said  that  they  thought  they  would  have  to  keep 
at  it  with  about  three-quarters  the  acreage.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  Island,  the  potato  crop  is 
pretty  good;  but  on  the  south  side,  they  blighted 
early  and  rotted  badly,  so  that  one  prominent 
farmer  told  me  that  100  bushels  was  a  big  crop 
there  this  year.  I  asked  quite  a  number  of  farm¬ 
ers  how  much  their  potatoes  cost  them  per 
bushel,  but  found  none  of  them  who  could  give 
me  exact  figures.  I  had  figured  out  my  own,  and 
found  that  they  had  cost  me  31  cents,  allowing  the 
land  at  $100  an  acre.  p.  e.  t. 

Juab  County,  Utah. — Our  spring  was  very  cold, 
and  the  late  frost  hurt  the  early  vegetables  and 
fruit.  We  have  not  had  enough  rain  for  three 
months  to  lay  the  dust;  we  depend  on  irrigation 
to  raise  our  crops.  Small  grains  have  been  very 
good.  Little  corn  is  raised  in  this  country.  The 
potato  crop  is  very  light.  We  had  a  heavy  snow 
storm  September  20,  which  wound  up  with  a  frost 
which  destroyed  our  late  peaches,  tomatoes,  etc. 
A  good  deal  of  Lucern  seed  is  raised  in  this 
county;  we  cut  the  first  crop  about  June  10,  and 
let  the  second  crop  go  to  seed.  The  seed  is  selling 
for  4J4  cents  per  pound.  d.  s. 
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BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras . 22)6@23 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 23  @— 

Western,  firsts . 20  @21)6 

Western,  seconds . 16  @18 

Western,  thirds . 14  @15 

8tate  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras . 20  @21 

Firsts . 18  @19 

Seconds . 14  @19 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 17  @19 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 14  @p; 

Tubs,  thirds . 12  @13 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 15  @17 

Seconds . 11  @13 

Thirds . 10  @10)6 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 12  @14 

Seconds .  . 10)6@11 

Thirds .  9*4j@10 

Factory,  firkins,  June  extras . 12)6@13 

Firkins,  current  make . 10)6@11)6 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 13  @13^ 

First . 11  @12 

Current  make,  extras . —  @ — 

Firsts . 11  @12 

Seconds . 10  @10)6 

fourths  to  thirds .  8  @10 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  22  @  23 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks .  20 %%  21)6 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks .  20)6®  21 

Western  fancy .  20  @  _ 

Other  Western,  good  to  prime .  18  @  19 

Western,  refrigerator,  choice .  16  @  17 

West’n.  refrigerator, defective,  per  case. 3  00  @4  25 
West'n  dirties,  candled,  per  30-doz  case. .3  50  @4  00 
Western  checks,  candled,  per  case .  2  75  @3  50 


Western  culls,  ungraded,  per  case . 2  00  @3  25 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Alexander,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Fameuse,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 1  75^2  25 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Blush,  per  bbl .  1  7a@2  25 

Codling,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

20-oz.,  per  bbl  . 1  60@2  00 

Orange  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Holland  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

King  of  Tompkins,  per  bbl . . 1  75@2  50 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . . 1  ao@2  00 

Greening,  per  bbl .  .1  25@1  76 

Common,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 

Grapes,  Up-River.  Concord,  per  case .  50@  75 

Concord,  per  10-lb  basket .  16@  18 

Concord,  per  5-lb  basket .  8@  9 

West’n  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per5-lb  basket..  10®  16 

West’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per  5-lb  basket...  8@  14 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  8@  12 

West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  10-lb  basket.  16©  20 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  5-lb  basket  ..  8@  10 

Niagara,  in  trays,  per  lb .  2@  — 

Catawba,  in  trays,  per  lb .  1%®  — 

Concords,  in  trays,  per  lb .  l%®  — 

Concords,  in  bbls.,  per  lb .  1)6®  — 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  fancy,  late,  per  bbl.. 7  00@8  25 

Fancy,  early,  per  bbl . 7  25@7  50 

Prime,  per  bbl . 6  75@7  00 

Medium,  per  bbl . 6  25@8  50 

Light,  per  bbl . .  00®  — 

Soft,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  50 

Soft,  per  crate . 2  00@2  50 

Peaches,  Pa.  and  Md.,  average,  per  carrier..  50@1  75 

Jersey,  extra,  per  basket .  — @  — 

Prime,  per  basket .  — @  _ 

Jersey,  plain,  per  basket .  60®  90 

Jersey,  small  and  poor,  per  basket  .  25@  60 

Pears.  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 2  00@5  00 

Bartlett,  per  keg . 1  00@2  50 

Boston  Bartlett,  per  bushel  box . 1  75@2  75 

Boston  Seckel.  per  bushel  box . 1  75@2  75 

Boston  other  late . 1  00@1  50 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  00©2  50 

Bose,  per  bbl'....  . 3  00@4  00 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl .  . 2  00@3  00 

Louise  Bonne,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  50 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Keiffer,  per  bbl . 1  50@?  60 

Flemish  Beauty,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Near-by,  common,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Seckel.  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Quinces,  apple,  per  bbi . 3  00@4  50 

Orange,  per  bbl . 3  00@4  00 


GAME 


Woodcock,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  75®  1  00 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Quail,  frozen,  per  doz . 2  00@2  26 


Partridges,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  40@  60 

Frozen,  undrawn,  per  pair .  50®  60 

Frozen,  drawn,  per  pair .  40®  50 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair . 1  O0@l  12 

English  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  00@2  00 

Golden  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  00@2  00 

Grass  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  25@1  60 

Snipe,  small,  yellow  leg,  fresh,  per  doz .  40®  — 

Sand  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz .  30@  40 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  15@  20 

Reed  birds,  per  doz .  36®  60 

Wild  ducks,  mallards,  per  pair .  50®  76 

Canvas,  per  pair . 1  50@2  00 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  40®  50 

Green  wing,  teal  and  common,  per  pair  .  25®  30 

Red  heads,  per  pair . . 1  00@1  50 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  20®  22 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  15®  18 

Frozen,  per  lb .  16®  20 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  12®  14 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  80®  40 

GRAIN. 


Wheat . 61  @68 

Rye . 42  @48 

Barley . 40  @60 

Buckwheat,  silver .  40  @43 

Buckwheat,  Japan . —  @— 

Corn . 36  @39 

Oats . 24  @29)6 


MEATS— DRESSED. 


Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  10  @  10)6 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9  @  9)6 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7  @  8)6 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5  @  6 

Small,  per  lb .  6  @  6 

Grassers,  per  lb .  3>6@  5 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to 60  lbs.,  per  lb.  6)6@  7 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  6  @  6)6 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5)6®  6 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  6)6 

200  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4)6®  5 


POTATOES. 


Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  20@1  25 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  1  00®  1  12 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs . 1  00@  — 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  90®  1  00 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  bbl .  90@1  10 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Sweets.  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 2  00@2  25 

South  Jersey,  per  cloth-head  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Virginia  yellow,  per  barrel . 1  75@2  00 

Per  small  barrel . 1  50@1  02 


POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 


Turkeys,  old  hens,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Old  toms .  10  @  11 

Spring,  dry  picked,  good  to  prime  ...  10  @  12 

Spring,  scalded,  good  to  prime .  9  @  11 

Inferior .  4  @  7 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  16  @  18 

Phila.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  12  @  16 

Western  scalded,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  dry- picked,  per  lb .  .  8  @  9)6 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  8  @  8)6 

Dry  picked,  choice .  8)6®  9 

Common  to  fair  .  7  @  8 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  6)6 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb .  12  @  16 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  16  @  16 

Western,  fair  to  good  .  7  @  11 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  60  @2  75 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  00  @2  25 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  16  @  17 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  8  @  8)6 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  8)6 

Southern,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  8)6®  9 

Western,  per  lb .  8)6®  9 

Southern,  per  lb .  8)6®  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  ®  80 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  50  @  00 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  37 

Western,  per  pair . 100  @125 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 100  @  — 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  30 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  Flat  Dutch,  per  100.3  00@4  00 

State,  per  100 .  . 2  00@3  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  60 

Celery,  State  and  Western,  per  doz .  10®  60 

Jersey,  per  doz  roots .  10®  40 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  60 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  basket . . 2  00@3  00 

Lima  beans,  Jersey  flat,  per  bag . 2  00@3  00 

Onions,  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  .  60®  90 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl .  70@1  00 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  12@1  25 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00®  — 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl.l  12@1  25 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  60 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl  .  50®  60 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  50@  60 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  60®  76 

String  beans,  L.  I.,  per  bag . 1  80@2  00 

Norfolk  wax,  per  half- bbl  basket . 1  00@2  00 

Norfolk  green,  per  half-bbl  basket . 1  00@2  60 

Baltimore,  per  basket .  60@1  50 

Charleston,  per  basket . 1  60@2  50 

Spinach,  L.  I.  and  Baltimore,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  65®  80 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  box .  25@  50 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  20,167  cans  of  milk, 
182  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  342  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.50  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


It  will  cost  you  only 

ONE  GENT 

to  send  your  address  on  a  pos¬ 
tal  and  receive  free  by  return 
mail  copy  of  THE  OHIO  FARMER, 

clearly  the  leader  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Press  of  America. 
“Up  to  date”  in  every  way. 
Helps  make  the  farm  pay.  20 
pages  every  week  in  year.  All 
original  matter  Offers  great 
bargains  with  other  papers. 

address  THE  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland.  O. 


REGISTERED  Duroc -Jersey  March  Pigs,  the 
FIRST-PRIZE  YOUNG  HERD  at  N.  T.  STATE 
FAIR,  for  Sale.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli.  N.Y. 
Refer  by  permission  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A.  J.  C.  C.  St.  Lambert  Calves  for  Sale.  At 
NewYorkState  Fair,  1895,  we  showed  two  calves 
in  a  class  of  22,  one  took  prize,  the  other  was 
Highly  Commended.  Young  Hulls  sold  from 
our  herd  have  sired  Cows  testing  up  to  37  lbs. 
13  ozs.  Butter  in  seven  days  for  Messrs.  Miller  & 
Sibley.  Extra  good  young  Hulls  and  Heifers 
at  low  prices.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N  Y. 


Your  Butter,  Eggs. 
Poultry,  Veal, Beans, 
Potatoes,  Hides, 
Pelts,  Wool,  Hay, 
Grain.  Green  ami 
ANYTHING  YOU  MAY 
ales  at  the  highest 
market  price  and  prompt  returns  made. 
Write  for  prices  or  any  Information  you  may  want. 

SUMMERS,  MORRISON  &  CO  • )  Merchants, 

174  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
RKFKRicNcifi— Metropolitan  National  Bank,  Chicago 


PALMER  &  FROST, 

Successors  to 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER.  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
166  Kcade  Street,  Now  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


CHIP 

Dried  Fruits, or 
HAVE  to  us.  Quick  si 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SHU*  YOUR 

BUTTER  and  EGGS 

to  responsible  parties  who  will  get  you  highest  market 
prices  for  fine  goods  ?  Choice  Creamery  Butter  and 
Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs  a  specialty.  Apply  to 
GARNER  CO.,  33  Little  13tli  St.,  NewYork, 
before  shipping  elsewhere.  Ref.:  Gansevoort  Bank 


WILLIAM  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  Specialties  aro 

GAME,  FURS,  GINSENG,  POULTRY,  NUTS,  Etc. 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Packers  of  First-class  Canned  Goods. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  Sc  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22.  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market.  Live  Stock:  Union  Stock 
Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  Streot. 

Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  OO. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Fruits  and  Produce. 

Recoive  and  sell.  In  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Sairy,  Hennery  and  FarmT~ 

Market  Reports,  Special  keferonocs,  Stencils,  cto.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  Street,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

and  Corre«pondonoo  Invited. 


ippers  and  Producers 


if  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  desir¬ 
ing  a  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  G.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton,  Pa. 


Apples  and  Poultry 

for  BOSTON  and  ENGLISH  markets.  Consignments 
solicited;  advances  made.  Full  information  given  by 
LAWRENCE  Jfc  CO., 

20  North  Side,  Faneull  Hall  Market,  Boston.  Mass. 


USE  C I  I  VUI  A  CARB°N- 

TAYLOR'S  ■  w  Iwl  Bisulphide. 

For  killingWoodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
In  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

HOWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland, Ohio. 


You  Don’t  Know  What  a  Peach  Crop  Is 

until  you  see  the  two-year-old  Peach  Trees  with  all 
other  California  Fruits  and  Alfalfa  on  the  Dos  Palos 
Colony.  B.  MARKS,  Box  175,  Omaha,  Neb. 


SEED  POTATOES 


The  cut  shows  a  peck  basketful  of  the  wonderful  new 

“SIR  WILLIAM” 

potato.  Ideal  shape,  color  and  quality;  medium- 
late,  so  as  to  follow  with  wheat;  far  the  heaviest 
ylelder  of  all  on  my  farm  for  three  years;  best  all- 
around  main-crop  potato  1  know.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular  and  price  list.  Mention  this  paper,  and 
refer  to  its  editors  as  to  my  responsibility. 

W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Hudson,  Ohio. 


VALUABLE  FARM  AT  AUCTION 

OCTOBER  31,  1895. 

Splendidly  located  in  Peterboro’.  N.  H.  Well  adapted 
for  Stock  or  Fruit.  Unsurpassed  for  Gentleman’s 
Summer  Estate.  Finest  views  in  Monadnock  Moun¬ 
tain  region.  With  it  arc  sold  stock,  tools,  etc.  Good 
reasons  for  selling.  Write  Box  132,  Peterboro'.  N.  H. 


FARM  for  SALE,  ICO  acres;  good  location ; 

part  Alfalfa;  yields  three  crops  a  year;  splendid 
place  for  hogs  and  bees;  home  market;  costs  1)6  cent 
a  pound  to  ship  butter  to  NewYork;  spring  water; 
apples,  peaches,  plums  and  other  fruit.  $2,000  takes 
it.  “  WIDOW,”  Box  595,  Cottonwood  Falls,  Kansas. 
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THE  WEAL  TH  OF  AMERICA. 

HOW  IT  IS  DISTRIBUTED. 

Part  X. 

The  last  thought  we  have  to  present 
in  this  series  of  articles,  is  in  answer  to 
the  question  asked  last  week  :  Why  has 
Connecticut  manufacturing  beaten  Con¬ 
necticut  agriculture  in  the  race  for  pros¬ 
perity  ? 

There  are  three  chief  reasons  for  it : 

1.  The  manufacturers  have  been  organ¬ 
ized.  When  State  or  National  legisla¬ 
tion  was  needed,  they  organized  and 
worked  as  one  man  to  secure  it.  When 
cheaper  transportation  or  better  methods 
of  buying  or  selling  were  desired,  the 
manufacturers  acted  as  an  organized 
body,  and  were  thus  able  to  secure  what 
they  needed  with  the  least  force  and 
expense. 

Farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
largely  avoided  cooperative  effort  until 
of  late  years.  The  Grange  in  Connecticut 
has  taught  farmers  valuable  lessons  in 
the  advantage  of  organization,  but  there 
are  thousands  yet  who  can  see  no  reason 
for  giving  up  what  they  call  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  individual  effort.  The  value 
of  co5peration  as  compared  with  indi¬ 
vidualism  in  the  farmer’s  case,  has  been 
likened  to  the  hand.  Here  are  four 
fingers  and  a  thumb.  You  are  “arguing” 
with  a  person  with  whom  some  force  is 
needed.  You  stick  out  your  forefinger 
and  punch  him  with  it,  and  there  is  little 
effect.  You  take  any  other  single  finger 
or  the  thumb  alone,  and  do  the  punch¬ 
ing,  and  you  are  likely  to  do  yourself 
more  harm  than  is  done  the  person  you 
wish  to  convince.  But  suppose  you 
double  the  four  fingers  and  the  thumb 
into  one  fist  and  apply  the  same  force 
you  did  to  any  single  finger  !  He  paid 
no  attention  to  any  single  finger,  but  a 
combination — the  fist — quickly  brings 
him  to  time.  Only  through  honest  and 
generous  cooperation  can  farmers  ever 
hope  to  secure  what  is  justly  due  them, 
either  socially  or  in  a  business  way. 
Manufacturers  have  combined  to  advance 
their  business  interests.  Farmers  have 
acted  as  individuals  too  long. 

2.  Manufacturers  have  been  quicker 
than  farmers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
help  that  science  brings  them.  They  have 
utilized  more  wastes,  and  thus  reduced 
the  cost  of  conducting  their  factories. 
Take  a  single  illustration.  Here  is  a 
woolen  mill  located  on  the  Connecticut 
River.  The  owners  are  sending  abroad 
for  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  chemi¬ 
cals  needed  in  their  daily  work.  A 
chemist  comes  to  them  and  says  that  all 
these  chemicals  may  be  found  in  the 
river  water  that  flows  idly  by  the  mill. 
He  tells  how  that  water  may  be  pumped 
into  tanks  and  treated  so  as  to  yield  all 
those  chemicals  and  save  all  that  vast 
sum  that  is  now  sent  abroad.  We  know 
on  general  principles  that  the  average 
manufacturer  is  the  sort  of  man  who 
would  not  sleep  nights  until  that  plan 
was  fully  tested.  If  it  succeeded,  he 
would  soon  pocket  the  thousands  that 
formerly  went  abroad,  and  make  it 
an  object  for  the  chemist  to  study  out 
other  plans  for  saving  wastes  and  thus 
cheapen  the  costs  of  manufacturing. 

Now  see  how  differently  the  individual 
farmer  has  acted.  The  chemist  comes 
to  him  and  says  : 

“  My  friend,  you  are  paying  17  cents  a 
pound  for  nitrogen  in  your  fertilizers, 
and  even  at  that  price  you  are  often 
cheated.  Now,  right  in  the  air  resting 
on  your  farm,  are  tons  of  that  precious 
nitrogen — more  than  you  can  possibly 
use  in  a  lifetime.  It’s  there,  and  heye 
are  clover,  cow  peas  and  other  crops 
just  begging  for  the  chance  to  capture 
this  cheap  nitrogen  and  put  it  into  your 
soil !  ” 

That  is  a[greater  discovery  for  the 


farmer  than  it  would  be  to  find  the 
chemicals  in  the  water  ;  yet,  it  we  look 
about  us,  we  can  readily  see  that  but  a 
small  proportion  of  farmers  are  making 
only  half  the  use  of  clover  that  they 
might.  Thousands  of  men  who  sneer  at 
the  use  of  “  nitrogen  traps  ”  cannot  to¬ 
day,  without  pinching,  pay  for  the  nitro¬ 
gen  they  bought  in  fertilizers  last 
spring. 

Much  the  same  is  true  of  the  feeding 
problem.  Manufacturers  have  improved 
their  engines,  furnaces  and  fuel  until, 
to-day,  twice  as  much  power  is  obtained 
from  a  ton  of  coal  as  there  was  40  years 
ago.  That  means  less  waste,  and  all  that 
waste  has  been  turned  to  a  profitable  ac¬ 
count.  On  the  other  hand,  plenty  of 
farmers  are  still  feeding  Timothy  hay 
and  corn  meal  to  big  beefy  cows,  in  the 
expectation  of  making  money  in  the 
dairy.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  manu¬ 
facturers  had  neglected  the  advice  of 
scientific  men  as  many  farmers  have, 
New  England  towns  to-day  would  be 
deserted,  because  other  localities  with 
superior  natural  advantages,  would  sure¬ 
ly  have  drawn  their  trade  away. 

3.  Manufacturers  have  given  their  cus¬ 
tomers  a  uniform  product,  and  have 
studied  to  serve  the  wants  of  the  public. 
If  the  market  demanded  goods  packed 
or  prepared  in  a  new  way,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  did  not  spend  time  grumbling 
and  showing  what  fools  their  customers 
were.  They  supplied  that  want  as 
quickly  as  they  could.  When  they  put 
a  trade  mark  or  special  brand  on  their 
goods,  they  sought  to  have  the  product 
so  uniform  that  a  customer  could  safely 
buy  10,000  yards  of  cloth  or  500  cases  of 
tools  by  a  single  sample.  Superior  qual¬ 
ity  and  uniform  grade  of  goods  gave  the 
manufacturer  a  reputation  which  has 
been  a  valuable  part  of  his  stock  in 
trade. 

Has  the  average  farmer  been  as  care¬ 
ful  of  the  reputation  of  his  goods  ?  Look 
around  you  and  see  how  many  farmers 
that  you  know  pack  and  sort  in  such  a 
way  that  you  can  know  from  the  out¬ 
side  marks  just  what  the  package  con¬ 
tains.  Can  you  take  a  barrel  of  their 
potatoes  or  apples,  and  without  opening 
it,  safely  guarantee  to  a  customer  that 
the  contents  will  be  all  of  a  certain  size 
and  character  ?  If  you  cannot,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  that  farmer  must  sell  under 
a  disadvantage  If  his  goods  are  not 
uniform,  he  will  receive  the  lowest  price 
oftener  than  he  does  the  highest. 

In  a  genera]  way,  these  three  points  of 
organization,  making  use  of  scientific 
helps,  and  suiting  goods  to  the  markets, 
mark  the  difference  in  success  between 
Connecticut  manufacturing  and  agricul¬ 
ture.  Not  for  that  State  alone,  but  in 
every  other  locality  in  which  farming 
has  come  to  a  point  where  something 
besides  fertility  in  the  original  soil  is 
needed  to  produce  a  crop.  These  three 
points  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  thinking 
over,  for  they  may  represent  all  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  success  and  failure. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

AH  INDIANA  STOCK  FEEDER. 

SOME  PRIMITIVE  METHODS  THAT  PAY. 

I  met  a  neighbor  driving  some  40  head 
of  cattle  to  change  pasture.  I  said, 
“  Why  do  you  have  so  many  heifers — 
more  than  half  ?  ” 

“  O,  they  just  came  that  way.” 

“  Then  you  breed  your  own  cattle?” 

“  Yres  ;  they  are  more  uniform  than  I 
can  buy.  It’s  pretty  hard  to  pick  up 
good  steers  any  more,  there  are  so  many 
little,  peaked  Jerseys.” 

“  But  that  makes  you  lots  of  trouble 
with  milk  ?  ” 

“No,  we  milk  a  few  of  the  best  for 
home  use,  let  our  help  strip  what  they 
need,  and  let  the  calves  run  with  most 
of  the  cows.  It  makes  a  big  growth  on  a 
calf.  If  a  man  has  good  judgment,  he  can 
go  to  the  yards  and  pick  out  stock  cattle; 
but  he  can’t  always  tell  what  a  steer's 
feeding  quality  is.  That  cow  looks 
rough,  almost  a  disgrace  to  the  farm  ; 


but  her  calves  are  our  best  feeders,  while 
we  have  a  smooth,  pretty  cow  at  home 
that  breeds  the  poorest  feeders  we  have.” 

“  How  long  do  you  keep  the  heifers  ?  ” 

“  Till  they  are  two  years  past ;  they 
mature  sooner  than  a  teer.  Then  they 
rant  so  the  third  year,  that  they  keep  a 
herd  disturbed,  and  one  takes  a  big 
risk  of  some  stray  bull  getting  among 
them  and  spoiling  the  herd.” 

“  Why  don’t  you  buy  a  fodder  shucker 
and  shredder,  and  cut  all  that  fodder  ?  ” 

“  I  farm  on  the  principle  that  costly 
machinery,  and  still  more  costly  labor, 
are  hard  to  buck  against  when  you  con¬ 
sider  that  our  taxes  are  much  higher 
than  they  were,  and  count  all  kinds  of 
losses.  In  the  second  place,  I  don’t  waste 
feed  as  you  think  I  do.  During  a  winter 
like  the  last — cold  and  snowy — if  cattle 
have  two  or  three  straw  piles  to  run  to, 
they  eat  fodder  on  the  snow  and  do  well. 
I  work  it  this  way  :  I  have  now  two  car¬ 
loads  of  hogs  feeding.  One  man  shucks 
corn  all  the  time,  beginning  as  soon  in 
the  fall  as  it  will  shuck  at  all.  The  fod¬ 
der  is  cut  up  after  him,  so  that,  prob¬ 
ably,  two-thirds  of  my  corn  will  be 
shocked  with  corn  on  it,  and  one-third 
with  it  shucked  out.  In  the  winter,  if 
I  don’t  wish  to  feed  so  much  grain  as  to 
give  fodder,  corn  and  all,  I  feed,  say, 
two  of  fodder  with  the  corn  on,  and  one 
without.  Sheep  follow  the  cattle,  and 
hogs  the  next  day,  by  feeding  in  differ¬ 
ent  fields.  Cattle  eat  the  bulk  of  the 
fodder,  sheep  pick  it  much  cleaner  and 
get  some  scattered  corn,  and  hogs  clean 
up  all  corn  and  droppings.  There  is 
hardly  any  waste,  and  what  butts  are 
left  are  plowed  under  and  not  lost.  A 
man  must  see  that  stock  are  not  over¬ 
fed.  But  after  one  is  feeding  and  all 


IS  DURABLE,  ECONOniCAL  AND 

EASY  TO  LAY. 

It  will  not  taint  water. 

For  dwellings,  barns,  outbuildings,  poultry 
houses,  etc., 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 


P.  &  B.  BUILDING  PAPER 


is  the  best  in  the  market.  Thoroughly  water¬ 
proof  and  airtight.  Will  keep  your  house  cool 
in  Summer  and  warm  in  Winter. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

chicaoo  oFFice,  6  Liberty  st.,  N.  Y. 

ISC- Its  FIFTH  AVE. 

Send  for  Sample*  and  Prices. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep  or 
flat  roofs. 

LOW  PRICE! 

DURABLE! 

FIREPROOF! 
If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky 
shingle  or  tin  roofs, 
send  for  sample 
and  circular. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dev  Street.  N.  Y, 


The  Farmers’  Choice 

is  THE 

SYKES 

Improved  Iron  and  Steel 

ROOFING. 

For  all  classes  of  buildings,  easily  applied,  cheaper 
than  shingles,  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is  absolutely 
fire  and  lightning  proof.  Reduces  your  insurance 
and  is  the  best  roof  manufactured.  Write  for  our 
handsome  catalogue  and  mention  this  paper. 

SYKES  IKON  &  STEEL  HOOFING  CO.. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Niles,  Ohio. 


SHINGLES. 


are  used  to  the  ration,  a  hand  can  safely 
do  it.  I  always  make  any  changes  my¬ 
self.  In  this  way,  by  having  plenty  of 
grass,  a  man  can  manage  without  much 
outlay.” 

“  How  many  acres  do  you  manage  ?” 

“  About  800,  and  my  winter  help  on 
the  different  farms,  may  work  half  of 
the  time  ;  in  summer,  when  the  stock 
are  on  grass,  they  tend  the  corn.  I  hire 
outside  at  haying  and  keep  about  one 
hand  to  250  acres.  I  have  no  costly  silos 
or  barns  with  insurance  and  machinery. 
The  stock  do  their  own  harvesting, 
thrashing  and  grinding,  and  sheep  and 
( Continued  on  next  page). 


Don’t  be  deceived  with  poor  Metal  Sheet  Roofing.  Our 
PAINTED  TIN  SHINGLES  are  more  durable 
than  It  Is  possible  to  make  a  tin  roof,  put  on  in  the 
old  style.  Our  GALVANIZED  S  II  I  N  G  L  KS 
are  both  RUST  and  RAIN  PROOF  WITHOUT  PAINT¬ 
ING.  No  others  are. 

THE  NATIONAL  SHEET  METAL  ROOFING  CO., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J, 

jy  Look  for  this  ad.  every  other  week. 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONCEST. 

▲  warded  higbttt  prize  at  World’*  fair. 

Made  in  250  styles. 
Square  Blankets  for  the  road. 
Surcingle  Blankets  for  Stable. 
All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 

The  Best  5/A  is  the 

BAKER  BLANKET. 

Many  Have  Worn  16  Years. 

Thousands  of  testimonials. 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 

Write  us  for  5/A  Book. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


All  that’s 
Necessary 

in  the  way  of 
tools,  and  any 
one  can  put  on 


Neponset 
Water=Proof 
Red  Rope 
Roofing  Fabric 

Takes  the  place  of  back  plaster  in 
dwellings,  and  of  shingles  or  clapboards 
in  out-houses.  Wind-proof,  water¬ 
proof,  frost-proof,  and  vermin-proof. 


A  little  girl  protected  from  the  rain  with  a  6heet 
of  “  Neponset "  is  the  trade  mark.  ai 


Neponset  Black  Building  Paper 

for  inside  lining.  Better  than  tarred 
paper;  odorless  and  clean. 

r>-7S=>  (  Fufi  particulars 
Llk^Er  \  and  samples  free. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

>  MM  I 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-cent  stamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  In  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KING  A  CO.,  .No.  10  Church  St.,  Owrgo,  N.Y 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  SATE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minnte.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  .Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  irS*-  Send  for  Circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  *  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


PUR  >NTuN’S 

AGRICULTURAL  BOILER 

Stands  at  the  head  of  all  articles  for 
Cooking  Feed  and  Heating  Water  for 
Stock,  and  is  also  the  cheapest. 
15,000  Sold.  Cooks,  Boils,  Steams 
anything.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

The  Business  Hen. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  the  most  popular  we 
have  ever  published.  Every  one  interested  at 
all  in  poultry,  seems  to  want  it,  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  It  gets  down  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  and  treats  of  the  hen  as  the 
means  of  making  a  dollar.  The  price  in  cloth 
is  75  cents,  but  as  the  paper  cover  edition  is 
exhausted,  we  fill  all  orders  in  cloth  covers  at 
paper  cover  price,  while  a  new  supply  of 
paper  covers  are  being  provided.  Price,  40 
cents.  Sent  to  any  subscriber  for  sending  us 
one  new  subscription. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York- 
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UVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued.  ) 

hogs  are  the  willing  gleaners.  One  man 
can  easily  manage  800  acres  with  but 
little  outlay.  If  he  has  a  loss,  there  is 
not  a  heavy  cash  outlay  in  it.  If  he  has 
an  income,  he  doesn’t  have  to  divide  it 
with  the  carpenter,  the  lumber  mer¬ 
chant,  the  insurance  agent,  the  tax 
gatherer,  the  hired  help  and  the  machine 
shops.” 

“  But  isn’t  the  margin  sufficiently 
large  on  cultivated  crops  to  pay  the 
extra  cost  ?  ” 

“  In  good  years  when  things  run 
smoothly  it  is.  But  how  about  the  past 
two  or  three  years  ?  Haven’t  they  been 
hustlers  on  the  farmers  ?  The  more 
cash  outlay  one  has,  the  larger  the 
risk.” 

One  bulletin  is  entitled,  “  Stock  feed¬ 
ing  in  Illinois.”  This  station  sent  out 
250  circular  letters  asking  questions, 
opinions  and  practices  of  feeders.  Of 
77  cattle  feeders,  22  raise  their  cattle,  27 
buy  them  and  28  do  both.  Of  40  reports, 
6  grind  corn,  25  break  or  crush  the  ears 
and  feed  shelled  corn.  Of  6(5  feeders,  55 
pronounce  “stable  or  stall  feeding  un¬ 
profitable,”  while  11  think  it  profitable  ; 
54  name  sheds,  4  barns,  and  10  straw 
stacks.  Only  four  speak  of  having  used 
ensilage.  Nine  claim  that  hogs  follow¬ 
ing  get  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  corn 
fed  ;  five  say  33  per  cent,  and  nine  20  to 
35  per  cent.  Several  state  that  without 
this  saving,  there  is  no  money  in  feeding 
cattle. 

Among  the  station’s  conclusions  are 
these  :  Economy  of  production  will  be 
best  secured  by  reducing  the  land  used, 
the  cost  of  food  and  of  labor,  rather  than 
any  one  of  these.  Home-grown  foods 
should  be  the  chief  reliance.  Good  grass 
and  clover  grazed  by  the  animal,  are  the 
cheapest  foods  for  the  production  of 
beef.  Indian  corn  is  the  cheapest  grain 
food  for  fattening  any  class  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  The  stover  of  corn,  clover  hay 
and  oat  straw,  should  take  the  place  of 
Timothy  hay  in  feeding.  Comparatively 
simple  methods  of  feeding,  shelter,  care 
of  animals,  and  preparation  of  food  are 
as  yet  wisest  for  the  average  stock 
feeder.  Out-of-door  feeding  of  cattle  is 
more  profitable  in  good  weather  than  is 
stall  feeding.  It  is  Dot  so  clearly 
proved,  but  is  believed  that  good  sheds 
are  a  more  profitable  shelter  for  steers 
than  the  stable.  Trials  for  six  years 
indicate  that  an  acre  of  good  Blue  grass 
pasture  in  central  Illinois  will  support  a 
steer  of  800  to  1,000  lbs.  weight  during 
the  growing  season.  No  more  rapid  or 
satisfactory  gains  have  been  secured  in 
cattle  feeding  than  where  steers  have 
been  fed  the  maturing  corn  in  the  pas¬ 
tures  in  September  and  October,  until 
the  stalks  had  fully  matured,  they  being 
fed  with  the  ears. 

The  above  reports  strongly  sustain  my 
friend  in  his  rather  primitive  methods  of 
feeding.  e.  h.  collins. 

Indiana. 

Some  Poultry  Rations.— If  I  were  to 
confine  my  fowls  to  the  same  ration 
every  day,  it  would  be  about  as  follows : 
for  morning  feed,  one  part  cotton-seed 
meal,  one  part  linseed  meal,  five  parts 
wheat  bran,  five  parts  corn  meal,  five 
parts  oat  feed  and  five  parts  finely  cut 
clover  hay,  thoroughly  mixed  with  about 
one  gill  of  salt  and  one  pint  of  ground 
charcoal  to  the  bushel  of  feed  and  mixed 
with  hot  water.  For  noon  I  would  feed 
green  food  and  freshly  cut  bone,  all  they 
will  eat,  and  at  night,  wheat  five  parts, 
corn  two  parts,  oats  two  parts,  buckwheat 
one  part,  and  barley  one  part.  This  is 
for  fowls  in  confinement  which  is  the 
only  practicable  way  of  keeping  large 
numbers. 

But  feeding  poultry  the  same  ration 
every  day,  is  like  having  fish  21  times  a 
week  ;  it  would  get  tiresome  in  a  short 
time.  I  much  prefer  changing  the  feed, 
giving  them  as  much  variety  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  giving  any  good  feed  that  can 
be  obtained  that  they  relish,  such  as  an 
occasional  feed  of  stale  bread,  cooked 


meat  and  vegetables  mixed  with  bran 
and  meal,  a  variety  of  vegetables  for 
green  food  such  as  beets,  carrots,  cab¬ 
bage,  etc.  In  fact,  study  the  needs  of 
the  fowls  and  keep  plenty  of  good  shaip 
grit  and  clear  water  before  them  at  all 
times. 

For  grain  I  feed  wheat  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  with  an  occasional  feed 
of  corn,  oats,  buckwheat  and  barley,  and 
scatter  the  grain  in  litter  in  winter  and 
over  the  yards  in  summer,  occasionally 
cultivating  some  into  the  ground  so  as  to 
give  them  as  much  exercise  as  possible. 
What  few  grains  they  do  not  scratch 
out  will  not  be  lost  entirely,  as  they  will 
grow  and  furnish  a  bite  of  green  food. 
The  exercise  gained  in  scratching  will 
more  than  repay  the  loss.  j.  e.  s. 

It  is  well  to  get  clear  of  a  Cold  the  first 
week,  but  it  is  much  better  and  safer  to  rid  yourself 
of  it  the  first  48  hours— the  proper  remedy  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  being  being  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant—  Aclv. 


Make 

Your 

Hens 

Lay. 

Laying  hens  and  growing  chicks 
should  be  fed  upon  food  rich  in 
albumen  and  easily  digested. 
The  richest  part  of  the  egg  is  the 
albumen.  “  Animal  Meal  ”  con¬ 
tains  a  large  amount  of  albumen 
as  well  as  material  for  the  shell. 
It  is  a  well-balanced  animal  food, 
containing  less  than  5  per  cent,  water, 
while  scraps  contain  20  to  30,  and  fresh 
meat  75  to  so  per  cent.  It  will  there¬ 
fore  go  further,  and,  being  thoroughly 
cooked,  is  more  easily  digested.  It  is 
a  true  egg-producing,  flesh  and  bone 
forming  food,  and  supplies  just  what 
laying  hens  and  growing  chicks  re¬ 
quire.  and  completely  takes  the  place 
of  all  other  animal  food,  as  well  as 
cracked  bone  and  oyster  shells.  It  is 
not  a  medicine.  It  is  fed  with  other 
foods.  Every  poultry-keeper  should 
/care  our  little  book,  “  The  Egg,”  sent 
free  to  any  address.  The  llovker  Co., 
43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Enough  for  io  hens  3  months,  $1.00. 
4  times  as  much  for  ....  2.25. 


rfT  BURN  BOTH  ENDS  AT  ONCE! 

Just  ao  many  eggs  in  a  hen  any  way.  Itgener- 
ally  takes  her  three  years  to  lay  them.  Make  her 
— -fj el  doltin  hall  the  time, then  eat  the  hen.  That’s 
Y  I  how  to  make  egg  business  pay. 

M  Breck’s  Eureka  Egg  Food 

I  Aids  digestion,  gives  strength  when  moulting, 

stimulates  the  hen  to  lay  in  winter,  when  eggs 
Jh  bring  the  most.  Also  prevents  and  cures  Roup, 
Choiera,  Gapes  and  other  ailments  common  to 
iyvfiCC  poultry.  For  25c.  we  mail  a  month’s  supply  for  12 
0  Al  nens,  or  for  $1.00,  enough  for  60  hens. 

(  A  yC  “Points  for  Poultry  Raisers,”  52  -pp.  mailed  free  ; 

(imp  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS,  * 

“  Everything  forfarm,  garden  and  lawn.” 
Mention  this  paper.  4  7  lo  64  North  Market  St.,  HOSTON. 


Hors©  Owners!  v  Try 

GOMBAULTS 


'Caustic 

Balsam 


"  V  St'fz*  A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Caro 

The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horae* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
TIIE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


/frfflA  HORSE  FOR  25  CENTS. 

pjyjfy  whame  thing— When  your  best  horse  is  laid 
/  j  up  by  agailedshoulder  and  youcan  put  him 
•  .  “  “  a  to  workand  cure  him  atsame  time  by  using 
Bickmore’s  Call  Cure.  Also  for  Cuts,  Scratches, 
Sore  Peats  on  Cows.  Sample  mailed  for  lOcts. 
Bickmore  Gall  Cube  Co.,  Box  205.  Old  Town,  Maine. 

BARREN  COWS  CURED 

The  following  is  from  Hon.  WAYNE  MACVEAGH, 
Ambassador  to  Italy: 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
“Youcan  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satlsfac- 

Book  Free.  MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y, 

THE  COPPER  CURE  REMEDIES 

are  warranted.  WINE  OF  COPPER  instantly 
destroys  all  microbes,  germs  and  parasites  that  cause 
Hoof- Ail,  Fouls, Foot-Bot, Thrush.  Scab,  Itch,  Mange, 
Ringworm,  Chronic  or  Obstinate  Sores,  Proud  Flesh, 
(.’anker,  etc.  JOHN’S  COMPOUND  cures  Scratches 
and  Skin  Diseases.  Either  Compound  sent  postpaid 
for  50  cents.  Address 

THE  COPPER  CURE  CO.,  Cortland.  N  Y. 

Gheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

I  have  now  shipped  446  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
efore.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torringford,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP.— One  pair  of  Scotch  Collie 
(Shepherd)  Pups,  pure  blooded.  Sold  separate,  if 
desired.  F.  E.  WHEELER,  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


{Grinding  j 
{Bones  j 

Z  is  slow,  hard,  and  unnecessary  2 

work,  when  you  can  buy  # 

Bradley's  Superior  Meat-Meal,  # 

•  which  supplies  all  the  bone  • 

•  your  fowls  need,  besides  other  2 

•  constituents  which  make  it  the  e 

•  greatest  egg  producer  in  the  • 

•  world.  A  trial  (75c.)  bag  will  2 

•  prove  it.  Try  it  to-day,  or  at  Z 

2  any  rate  send  postal  for  free  • 

2  copy  of  “Feeding  for  Eggs.”  2 

5  Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston.  • 

Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wl»h  to  remind  yon  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL 

And,  furthermore,  that  the  present  is  the  most 
favorable  time  to  lay  in  a  stock  for  fall  and  winter 
use.  Prices  are  exceptionally  low.  and  must  advance 
with  activity  In  demand  now  so  near  at  hand. 

If  you  delay  too  long,  please  remember  that  we 
gave  you  fair  notice.  Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


OIL  ^Process/  UIL 

"For Horses. Cows,  I  For  House,  Barn.^w"™ 
Sheep,  Hogs,  Fowls,  etc.  |  Fence,  etc.  Is  the  life 
Health.  Strength,  Prnduc-  I  and  quality  of  any  I’alnt 
tive  Pmuer  to  animals.  |  or  White  Lead. 

Ask  for  “Thompson’s  Oil  or  Oil  Meal,”  a  reliable  pure 

brand,  or  address  Manufacturers, TynUDOnu  P  on 

19  W.  Diamond  St.  Allegheny, Pa.  I  HUIVlr  oUR  Oil  llU  1 


Process  )  UNSEED 


HATCH  CHICKENS  With  ^Jmo!*Ll| 

B  Excelsior  Incubator. 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Regu¬ 
lating.  Thousands  in  success¬ 
ful  operation.  Guaranteed  to 
hatch  a  larger  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs  at  less  eost  tha» 
any  other  Hatcher.  Lowest 
priced  first-class  Hatcher 
fcde.  GEO.  II.  KTAIIL, 
to  1 22  S.  Gth  St.,  Ouincy,  111. 


Make  Hens  Lay 

By  feeding  green  cut  bone,  the  greatest  » 
egg  producing  rood  In  the  world.  Better 
than  medicine  and  cheaper  than  grain, 

Mann’s  Bone  CutterTHai 

Try  It  before  yon  pay  for  It. 
Price,  $5.00  and  upward.  101  Highest 
Awards  rec  d.  Catal'g  free  If  name  this  paper 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 


W.  P.  ROCK  and  WHITE  LEGHORN  Chicks 

for  sale.  Reasonable,  if  ordered  soon.  State  whether 
you  want  birds  for  show,  breeding  or  for  eggs  and 
meat.  Orders  will  receive  my  prompt  and  personal 
attention.  G.  H.  KING,  Otisville,  Orange  Co.,  N.  V. 

Q  C  U  H  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
OLll  U  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires  and  Chester 
Whites.  Choice  large  strains. 
8-week  pigs  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

HAMILTON  a  <  O.,  C<*l,r»n»I]le,  Pa 

WANTED. 

Another  owner  for  three  Cheshire  Sows,  two  Boars; 
three  pairs  Toulouse  Geese.  Present  owner. 

B.  D.  BUTTON,  Cottons,  N.  Y. 

Purebred  Poland-China  Spring  Pigs. 

at  a  low  figure,  to  make  room  for  fall  stock 
PHOTOGRAPH  of  hog  quoted  if  asked  for. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


■.r..-  ..WrWCLOtHILDE  13081.  "IW' 

CLOTHILDE  H.  H.  B.  1308. 

Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  in  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2J^  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


I  42  FOR  SALK. — Young  Bulls 

UlwlAWCi  ■  VJ  and  Heifers.  Dams  by 
Stoke  Pogi8  5th;  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.;  Landseer’s 
Harry,  etc.,  sire  son  of  Prospect  Rioter. 

JAS.  T.  ARMSTRONG.  1044  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

Stoke  Pogis,  St.  Lambert 
and  Yankee  Blood. 

3  .Jersey  Bull  Calves  for  Sale.  All  solid  orange 
fawn,  full  black  points,  3, 4  and  9  months  old.  Their 
sire  is  Yankee  Stoko  Pogis  3d,  Reg.  23171.  He  is  a 
grandson  of  Exile  of  St.  Lambert,  sire  of  50  tested 
cows  with  butter  records  from  14  pounds  to  32  pounds 
7  ounces  in  7  days.  These  calves  trace  to  Stoke  Pogis 
3d,  sire  of  28  tested  cows;  Lord  Llsgar,  42  tested 
descendants;  Stoko  Pogis  (Imp.).  33  tested  descend¬ 
ants:  Yankee  (Imp.)  24  tested  descendants.  My  cows 
tested  mo  5*d  per  cent  butter  fat  (Babcock  test.) 
Price,  #35.  #40  and  #50,  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Write 
for  tabulated  pedigree. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR, 

Lampeter,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

Give  the  GOLDEN  color  to  your  dairy  by  grading  up 
the  COWS.  Bulls  at  low  prices,  dropped  June  29,  1894, 
and  May  20,  1896.  Write  for  particulars. 

Willswood  Herd 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 

HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  i  of  Imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thorndale,  Chester  Co., Pa 

Registered  Shropshires 

For  Sale.  Eight  Yearling  Rams;  average  weight,  186 
pounds.  Also  a  few  choice  Lambs  of  each  sex. 
Addross  JAS.  M.  COLKGKOVE,  Box  1148,  Corry,  Pa. 


★  riiT  ToHatch  gOp^r  centSKLr  Rsgulatino  ★ 

■J*  rA.i*  V  if  NJf  Durable,  Correct  in  Prinoiple.  Leader  -X- 

«  ronii  \  |  K  at  World’s  Pair.  Gets,  in  stamps  for  ? 

^  now  112  page  Poultry  Guide  and  Cita-  ^ 

★  l»*ue.  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plain.  Bed-Rock  Information.  ^ 

★  Reliable  Incubator  anrt^Brooder  Co. .Quincy,  III.  y 


CHESHIRES!  T^SFiRM 

I«  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  tlmee  at  many  Firit  Preml- 
urm  (at  the  Werld’e  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
re«t  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitor!  put  together; 
17  Firit  Premium!  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’i  ehare  of  Firit  Premium!  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  beett  Price!  low.  Correipondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


w  Great  AUCTION  Sale 

300  HEAD  OF 

■t^,)  IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITE  SWI17E 

-*»  From  the“World’s  Champion  Herd” 

See  them  at  your  own  Express  Of- 
flee.  Buy  them  at  your  own  price. 

Pay  for  them  in  your  own  t  ime.  All 
j  bids  by  mail.  Bids  clore  Nov.  11. 

Catalogue  and  Particulars  free. 

g^^^^^^VILLj^HI|IER7^alem^hio^ 

CHESTER  Wlf  ITES-Have  you  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  R.  Foulkk  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  hack. good  body,  bone  and  ham;  aregrowthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis,  or  frt.  both  ways 


BT  Am  vrANf  CHESHIRES 

„  „  Write  for  prices;  all  ages. 

W.  E.  MANDKVILLK,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y 


GHESHIRES 


PURE  AND  CHOICE. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  PeruvlUe.  N.  Y. 


P||CC|||DC  Registered,  by  the  World’s 

untomne  Fair  Prize  Winners.  Price  low. 

B.  L.  HURD,  Whallonsburgh,  N.  Y. 

— Prize  Chester  Whites,  Berkshires 
Jersey  Calves:  pure  Collies,  Beagles; 
Fowls.  61st  year.  F.  MORRIS,  Norway,  Pa. 

Reg.  Cheshires  and  Oxford  Sheep  and  Beagles. 

Young  Sows  bred  and  ready  to  breed.  Service  Boars. 
Fall  Pigs,  in  pairs  not  akin.  One  Oxford  Ram  Lamb; 
10  English  Beagles,  one  year,  also  four  months. 

HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford.  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  <k  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey* Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoronghbred 
Sheem  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
ad  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranvllle.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  *S£J:  FREE 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  K  ■  .  BNi 

will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ?  ^ , 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  dfc  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FREE 


GO  BUY  A  a 


STAY  ON” 


BURLINGTON 


a. 

'k+'kirirk'ki 


CTjBQl  C  01  AUlfET  Yourhor8oisalway8clean.it  keeps  the  M 
WlADLE.  B3LMEl3Va.ll  hair >  nmooth  and  glowy.  Barcin^le  * 

■■  .  ■■■'  . ■»  ,  ,  repaired.  No  tight  girth.  Wo  soro  backs,  .v 

No  chafing  of  mane.  No  rubbing  of  tail.  No  horse  can  wear  it  nnder  his  feet. 

No  Come  Off  to  Them!  Your  Harness  Dealer  Keeps  Them.  £ 

If  not,  write  us  for  Free  Catalogue  and  price*.  The  “Stay  Oh”  Burlington  j* 
is  patented.  We  mini  liirtTnu  ni  im/nr  an  _ i  ,,,.  "r 


protect  eur  patent*.  BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO.  Barlingtan,  Wis.  ; 
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Humorous. 

Dk  voted  Admirer  :  “You  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  marrying  for  money  do  you,  Miss 
R.?”  Madge:  “I  don’t  know  Mr.  J.; 
how  much  have  you  got  ?  ” — Modes  and 
Fabrics. 

Walter:  “Papa,  how  do  you  pro¬ 
nounce  W-o-r-c-e-s-t-e-r  ?”  Papa  :  “Woos¬ 
ter.”  Walter:  “Well,  if  Worcester  is 
pronounced  Wooster,  why  isn’t  Rochester 
pronounced  Rooster  ?  ” — Harper's  Round 
Table. 

After  gazing  rapturously  upon  the 
new  baby,  little  Elsie  whispered  :  “  Say, 
Bob,  is  she  a  sister  or  a  brother  ?  ”  And 
he  replied  contemptuously  :  “  Why, 

goosey,  you  never  can  tell  until  they’re 
named.” — Judge. 

The  most  absentminded  man  was  not 
the  man  who  hunted  for  his  pipe  when  it 
was  between  his  teeth,  or  the  man  who 
threw  his  hat  out  of  the  window  and 
tried  to  hang  his  cigar  on  a  peg.  No  ! 
But  the  man  who  put  his  umbrella  to 
bed  and  went  and  stood  behind  the  door. 
— Atchison  Globe. 

Recently  a  Boston  boy’s  mother 
noticed  that  at  bedtime  every  night  he 
laid  his  little  boots  together  upon  their 
sides,  instead  of  setting  them  upright. 
“  Please  tell  me  why  you  always  place 
your  boots  in  that  way,”  she  said.  “Why,” 
answered  the  little  boy,  “  it’s  because 
they  must  be  tired  walking  so  much  all 
day.  I  lay  them  sideways  so  they  can 
rest.” — Springfield  Republican. 

People  who  were  walking  along  a  San 
Francisco  street  not  long  ago  suddenly 
heard  piercing  cries  from  the  upper 
story  of  a  lodging-house,  says  the  Post 
of  that  city.  A  woman  was  leaning  from 
a  window,  and  for  a  moment  it  was 
thought  that  some  brute  was  trying  to 
throw  her  out.  A  second  look,  however, 
showed  that  she  held  in  her  hand  a  bird¬ 
cage.  She  had  been  hanging  it  out  of 
the  window  to  give  her  bird  the  sun, 
when  the  bottom  dropped  out.  The 
startled  bird  was  fluttering  about  the 
top  of  its  prison,  and  the  woman  was 
screaming :  “  Oh,  he’ll  fall !  he’ll  fall  ! 
My  poor  little  birdie  !  ”  This  was  only 
for  a  moment.  With  great  presence  of 
mind  she  turned  the  cage  upside  down, 
so  that  her  pet  could  not  drop  out  and  be 
dashed  upon  the  cruel  pavement.  And 
then  the  captive  went  sailing  away  over 
the  tops  of  the  buildings.  For  some 
reason  he  did  not  fall. 


lUij&ceUanrouis 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ritual  Nkw-Youkeu. 


BUY  “DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,”  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICE*, Delivered  FREE, 
For  Houses.  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  &  SAVE  Middlemen’s 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Endorsed  by  Grange  &  Farmers’ 
Alliance.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  samples, 
o.  W.  INGERSOLL  *46  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wanted  everywhere  to  get 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas, 
Coffees.  Baking  Powder, 
Spices,  Extracts,  Ac.  The  old¬ 
est,  largest  and  most  respon¬ 
sible  1'ea  House  in  the  business 
Established  1859. 
lSlg:  Into  mcs. 

Big  Premiums. 

Rig;  Inducements, 


For  full  particulars  address 


THEfiRE.1T  A  tlEKICAN  TEA  CO., 


P.O.  Box  287,  New  York,  N.Y 


E:  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  3 


OOLUIU  —  ACTIVa  —  »URI. 


RftVUYER  «RTSUKK  CO.,  3 

DUTViVbll  BOUTON  *  NtW  YOWa— 5 

ukilUUiiUUilUlUlUUJUR 


We  ship  our  best 
^Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 

at  bottom-prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


ODORLESS  GUANO 

MINERAL  UUHSiy  *30.00  Per  ton 

Agents  wanted  In  every  farming  town.  Send  foi 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  C0-, 


No-  9  Merchants  Row.fcBoston,  Mass 


Circular. 


It  is  made  of  the  best  quality  of  Iron, 
cast  In  one  piece.  No  sheet- 
Iron  to  rust,  no  solder  to  melt ,  fgjj 
and  cause  leak.  It  is  perma-  jgjf 
nently  located  in  tank  during 
winter.  Need  not  be  removed  jig 
to  kindle  lire,  burns  line  or  |gg 
coarse  coal,  cobs,  chunks  of  L» 
wood  or  mostany  kind  of  fuel.  ‘cJg 
A  email  boy  cau  easily 1  s'S 
operate  it.  Also  , 

IXL  Feed  Grinders,  ;  -  - 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS.  Established  1852. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

—  Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 

%  .  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 

R  O  U  N  D  =T  I  I  F  _  4  Brick.  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining.  ChimneyTops,  Encaustic  Side- 

- -  !  - ~  '  walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster, &e 


BUCKEYE 

FEED  MILLS 
AND  POWERS  U 
COMBINED. 

Grinds  Ear  Corn 
and  Small  Grain.  *waKffjilj 

Two  machines  in  Mm 

•me.  Price-  to  «uit  •  /'  ift 

:  fie  times.  Send  for  -  :3Fi4sla£-c 
catalogue.  ^  fUmeR 

Staver  &  Abbott  ill 


Ef?.  Co  . ,  381  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 


DISSTON  S 


ar  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DE-b' 

Send  for  Hand  Boo,<rV  filed  free. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOUr^ 

with  “  DISSTON  ”  on  it.  It  will  hole 
i  fill  the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  with- 

'  /'”>  Uling  than  other  saws,  thereby 

saving  in  labor  and  cost  of  files.  They 
are  made  of  the  best  quality  crucible 
„>. . cast  steel,  and  are  Fully  Warranted. 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pe. 


13  Years  on 
the  Market. 

Improved 
for  1895. 


QPKEAD8  anv  kind  of  manure  In  any 

Oquantity  to  the  acre  and  does  it  better 


^/quautity  l/U  uio  ucic  uuca 

than  hand  work,  even  If  a  man  spends 
ten  hours  on  what  the  machine  will  do  in 
two  minutes.  Sent  to  anv  responsible  party 
,ct  to  approval,  that  will  furnish  satisfactory  references  or  rating  f  responsibility.  Illustrated 
'ogue  free  Largest  and  oldest  manufacturers  of  manure  spreaders  In  the  world. 

MID  A,  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Box  38,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


METAL  . 
WHEELSi 

for  your 

WAGONS. 

Any  size  you  want.  20  " 

to 66  in  high.  Tires  I  ; 

to  8  tu.wide— hubs  to  |||H  \ 
It  any  axle.  Saves  I . 

Cost  many  times  in  .  •  1  ’ 
\  season  to  havo  set  r  \\ 
zl  low  wheels  to  fit  V  \ 
your  wagon  for  hauling  ' 

gram,  fodder,  manure.  \ 
bogs,  Ac.  No  resetting  of  WjL. 
tires.  Oatl’g  free  Address  \  j 
EHPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  ^ 
Qulucy,  III. 


IXL  TANK  HEATER 

For  Warming  Water  in  Stock  Tanks 
WILL  SAVE  DOUBLE  ITS  Ef 

/-act  im  nw  r  crncnN  ^ 


Stalk  Cutters  and  Corn  Shelters. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  4,  PUMP  CO., 


A  FEED  MILL 


better 
than  a 


,u  a  GOLD  MINE: 

Scientific 

the  best  on  earth- 


This  style  grinds  ear 
corn  witli  shucks 
■>  I  -  --^TOi  on  and  other  grains 
g®  1  We  make  other  styles 

<L  r  i  for  2  horses.  Send  for 

catalogue. 

THE  FOCS  MFC  CO.,  Springfield,©. 


VICTORY 

_ => 


RY  Feed  Mill 

Grinds  Corn  and  Cob  and 
0  all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 


Made  in  four  sizes  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 

Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


-teJ  Kelly  Duplex 
if  I.Qrinding  Mill 

aJm,  R_#grj3in  tlu  hands  of  an  ordin- 
arY  operator,  is  capable 
|  °f  doing  more  work  bet- 

if _ _ ter  and  easier  tlian  any 

. . .  "'i— *  other  mill  made. 

An  essav  on  “Economy  of  Ground  Feed.”  by  Manly 
id  lies.  M.  D.,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  and  illustrated  pamphlet 
of  Grinding  Mills  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

The  0.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


E?AHftfld)9C  SAWMILL.  4  ll.  P.  and 

r  £■  H  in  ff*  g%  larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
■  wF  Hay  Presses  &  WaterWheels 

Deloach  mill  mfg.  go.,  box  367.  Atlanta.  Ga 
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FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 
Crush  cob  and  grind  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Have-conical  shaped  grinders.  An  en¬ 
tire  departure  from  all  other  mills. 

Lightest  running,  strongest  and 
handiesL  made.  Three  kIzcn:  2  to6.< 
6  to  8  and  8  to  12  h.  p.,  and  one  style  for 
windwheel  use. 

tJ/T  1  also  make  SWEEP  MILLS  that' 
crush  ear  com  and  grind  all  small  grains, 

FIFE. 

P.N.BOWSHER.  South  Bend. Ind. 


Clark’s  Root-Cutter. 

Used  by  all  the  Leading 
STOCK-RAlSEllS.and  pro- 
H  Viraffin  V  nounced  to  be  the  REST 

“qi|1|  ROOT-  CUTTER 

1 MADE.  Send  for  Special 


Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

™  W  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 

WAREHOUSE  ;  131  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours.  For  gas  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2600  feet  9 
1  a.  sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
te#  prices  of  machines  tools,  sup 
lajfc  plies,  etc  Free 
s-CxStar  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron.0, 


Every  Wood  Sawyer  Made  Twins 


RONS  EAST. 
Sllaekacbe.  P 


SAWS  DOWS 
TREES. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  A  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE 

C  A  UfC  MORE  WOOD  -  Cj  MEN  SAW  WITH  ACROSS 

SAW  O  FASTER  Than  /  CUT  SAW.  60  CORDS  A 
-  iWEEK  EASILY  OONE. 

Every  user  of  a  Cross-cut  saw  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  should  write  us  today  for 
our  1890  Catalogue  showingour  Newlmpi ov- 
ed  Sawing  Machine,  Mailed  Free.  It  saws 
faster,  easier  and  will  last  longer  than  ever.  Every 
machine  guaranteed.  It  beats  the  old  Cross  Cut, 
saves  the  back  and  one  man’s  wages.  First  Order 
Secures  Agency.  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 
C3-G5  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 
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Editorials . 

Shall  We  Drudge  ? . 

Before  Winter  Comes . 

Fashion  Notes . 

Two  Songs . . 

Growing  Bulbs . 

Patterns  for  R.  N.-Y.  Readers . 

Sense  and  Sentiment . 


A  Harness  for  the  Aged . 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes . 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


You  Can 
Shell  Corn 

tin  any  quantity  with  the  several 
sizes  of 

#  “Keystone” 
Corn  Shelters. 


All  sizes,  from  One  Hole  Hand  to  Six 
Hole  Self  Feeding  Shellers  for  steam  or 
horse  power.  For  farmers  own  use,  nothing 
equals  the  “Keynote”  a  two  hole  self 
feeding  sheller  requiring  only  two  horse 
power,  and  shelling  (10  to  75  bu.  per  hour. 
Get  our  special  sheller  catalogue 

KEYSTONE  MFQ.  CO. 
Sterling,  111. 

Branches:  Council  Bluffs,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Columbus,  Philadelphia. 


Cycling 

Delight 


is  at  its  greatest  these 
days.  Cool,  bracing 
air ;  hard,  smooth, 
dustless  roads.  The 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE 


holds  $100  of  de¬ 
light  in  every  dol¬ 
lar  of  the  $100  it 
costs.  You  may 
just  as  well  buy 
your  machine  for 
next  year  now. 

POPE  MFG.  CO., 

GENERAL  OFFICES 
AND  FACTORIES, 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


SHRINKAGE  OF  CORN  IN  THE  CRIB. 

An  Eye-Opener  for  Corn  Growers. 


photograph  shows  the  crib,  office,  etc.,  exactly  as  they 
exist.  Mr.  Maxon  is  seen  leaning  against  the  scales, 
while  your  correspondent  is  right-side-up-with-care 
at  the  end  of  the  crib. 

Husking  began  October  22,  and  ended  December  17. 
Every  day  while  it  was  going  on,  Mr.  Maxon  remained 
at  the  office,  and  every  pound  of  corn  that  went  into 
the  crib  was  weighed  and  recorded.  The  quantity 
put  in  footed  up  exactly  10,155  bushels  of  70  pounds 
each.  From  November  to  March  the  price  offered 
for  corn  by  local  dealers  was  38  cents  per  bushel  of 
70  pounds.  June  1  the  price  went  up  to  52  cents,  and 
the  corn  was  sold,  to  be  delivered  at  the  elevator  334 
miles  distant  early  in  July.  When  the  time  for  deliv¬ 
ery  arrived,  Mr.  Maxon  took  charge  of  the  scales,  and 
weighed  the  corn  as  it  came  out  of  the  crib,  and  it 
was  again  weighed  at  the  elevator,  the  total  weight 
at  the  two  places  varying  but  a  few  pounds. 
The  corn  weighed  14,896  bushels  40  pounds  when 
taken  out,  showing  a  total  shrinkage  of  1,259 


husking  time  is  what  may  be  termed  high,  then  is  the 
time  to  let  go.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crop  is  a 
“  great”  one,  and  the  price  at  husking  time  is  below 
the  cost  of  production,  then  is  the  time  to  hold  on. 
The  present  crop  is  said  to  be  enormously  “  great  ” 
(the  enormous  part  will  be  greatly  modified  before  husk¬ 
ing  is  completed),  and  the  price  offered  at  the  start 
will  be  less  than  the  cost  of  growing.  Some  will  be 
obliged  to  sell  in  order  to  raise  money  to  pay  old 
debts  which  are  pressing  ;  but  there  are  thousands 
who  are  able  to  hold  it  for  a  fair  price,  and  they 
should  do  so.  In  this  age  of  wire-and-slat  combina 
tions,  good  cribs  can  be  erected  at  a  moderate  cost. 
The  main  parts  are  the  floor  and  roof,  (let  the  floor 
well  up  from  the  ground,  so  that  vermin  cannot 
harbor  under  it,  and  block  it  up  so  that  it  will  not 
sink  ;  then  put  on  a  rainproof  roof  and  the  corn  will 
be  all  right.  A  steep  roof  made  of  common  boards 
is  better  than  a  nearly  flat  one  made  of  the  best 
shingles.  Get  your  portion  of  this  “  great”  crop  into 

good  cribs,  and 
then  you  can 
afford  to  smile 
peculiarly  at 
the  shrinkage 
wail  of  the 
speculators 
who  are  fairly 
aching  to  get 
the  bulk  of  the 
crop  into  the 
“channels  of 
trade”  at  a 
price  that  is 
ruinous  to  the 

FKED  GRUNDY 


Many  random  statements  have  been  made  concern¬ 
ing  the  shrinkage  of  corn  in  the  crib,  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  losses  thereby  sustained  by  farmers  who  are  so 
stubborn  as  to  hold  the  crop  for  a  better  market.  A 
number  of  experiments  have  also  been  reported,  with 
quantities  varying  from  one  ear  to  a  bushel,  by  farm¬ 
ers,  speculators,  directors  of  experiment  stations  and 
others,  all  of  which  have  curiously  tended  to  show 
that  the  farmer  should  dispose  of  his  crop  to  the 
dealer  as  soon  as  he  gets  it  husked.  The  reports  of 
these  experiments  have  been  going  the  rounds  for 
years,  and  have  been  dwelt  upon  at  great  length  by 
the  editors  of  various  trade  and  so-called  agricul¬ 
tural  papers,  all  of  whom  have  earnestly  advised 
the  simple-minded  husbandman  to  unload  on  the 
guileless  dealer  at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  if  he 
desires  to  remunerate  himself  properly  for  the  labor 
expended  in 
growing  the 
crop.  What  the 
poor  (?)  dealer 
is  to  do  with  a 
commodity 
that  shrinks  in 


weight,  as 
these  friends  of 
the  farmer  de¬ 
clare  this  does, 
to  reimburse 
himself,  is  not 
revealed ;  but  I 
suppose  that  he 
has  some  trick 
in  his  trade 
that  enables 
him  to  even 
things  up  ! 

For  several 
years  I  have 
sought  near 
and  far  for 
trustworthy  in¬ 
formation  o  n 
this  subject, 
and  I  must  say 
that  I  know  of 
no  experiment 
made  previous 
to  the  one  here 
recorded,  that 
I  can  consider 
of  the  least 
value  -  to/the  inquiring  corn  grower.  The  principal 
reason  why  previous  experiments  are  of  so  little  real 
value,  is  because  they  were  made  with  insignificant 
quantities,  and  under  conditions  which  do  not  exist 
on  one  farm  in  a  thousand.  To  be  of  any  real  value 
to  the  corn  grower,  an  experiment  of  this  sort  must 
be  on  a  reasonably  large  scale,  and  under  just  such 
conditions  as  are  most  likely  to  exist  on  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  corn-producing  farms. 

Last  summer,  Messrs.  N.  D.  Ricks,  W.  M.  Provine 
and  Geo.  E.  Maxon,  joint  owners  of  a  tract  compris¬ 
ing  6,000  acres  of  land  in  this  county,  decided  to 
make  a  careful  test  of  this  matter,  and  determine  ex¬ 
actly  how  much  corn  actually  does  shrink  in  weight 
when  husked  and  cribbed  under  such  conditions  as 
are  usually  found  on  the  ordinary  farm.  To  this  end, 
they  erected,  in  the  center  of  the  tract  mentioned,  a 
double  crib,  26  feet  wide,  250  feet  long,  and  10  feet  high 
at  the  eaves,  with  a  driveway  eight  feet  wide  through 
the  center,  and  a  good,  tight  roof  over  all,  as  shown 
at  Fig.  224.  Near  one  end  of  this  crib,  a  small  office 
was  built,  and  a  set  of  standard  scales  put  in.  The 


Cutting  Corn 
F  O  I)  I)  e  r  . —  I 
have  made  sev- 
e  r  a  1  attempts 
at  cutting  dry 
fodder,  nearly 
all  of  which  re- 
sulted  in  a 
great  saving  of 
the  fodder 
and  a  corres¬ 
ponding  falling 
oft'  in  milk. 
The  cows  would 
not  or  could  not 
eat  enough  to 
supply  their 
need.  The  sharp  ends  of  the  cut  stalks  made  the  eat¬ 
ing  uncomfortable,  even  though  it  did  not  make  the 
mouths  sore,  as  is  commonly  believed.  Of  late,  with 
the  Tornado  cutter,  the  fodder  has  been  cut  in  strips 
one-half  inch  wide  by  two  inches  long,  and  has  been 
used  with  entire  satisfaction.  It  is  mixed  half-and- 
half  with  cut  hay  or  chaff.  The  meal  is  mixed  with 
it,  and  a  little  salt  added.  This  is  wet  just  enough  to 
make  the  meal  stick  to  the  fodder,  and  left  standing 
from  one  feeding  to  the  next,  so  as  to  distribute  the 
moisture  evenly  and  somewhat  soften  the  fodder.  In 
this  way,  nearly  all  is  eaten,  with  no  loss  in  the  milk. 
The  most  delicate  Jerseys  will  leave  some  of  the  cut 
stalks,  the  rugged,  common  stock  scarcely  anything. 
Extra  meal  is  put  on  the  mess  for  the  best  milkers, 
allowing  them  about  as  many  quarts  of  meal  as  they 
give  milk.  The  Tornado  takes  nearly  twice  as  much 
power  as  other  cutters,  and  does  the  best  work  when 
it  is  dull — if  the  power  only  holds  out.  Last  year’s 
fodder  cut  and  run  into  the  mow  will  not  heat.  The 
new  is  rarely  dry  enough  to  be  cut  more  than  two 
weeks  ahead.  wm.  g.  embree;, 


A  WESTERN  CRIB  THAT  SAVED  $1,606.22  ON  ONE  CROP!  Fig.  224 


THE  SHRINKAGE  OF  CORN 


bushels,  or  a  small  fraction  less  than  7%  per  cent. 

The  season  was  not  an  extra  good  one  for  corn,  and 
the  crop  averaged  only  medium.  When  husking 
began,  the  grain  was  considered  to  be  in  fair  cribbing 
condition.  Very  little  rain  fell  during  the  winter, 
only  a  few  showers  in  March  and  April,  while  May 
and  June  were  very  dry. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  if  these  men  had  sold  the  corn 
immediately  after  husking — the  time  farmers  are  so 
earnestly  urged  by  trade  journals  and  city  news¬ 
papers  to  sell — it  would  have  netted  them  $6,138.90. 
By  holding  until  it  was  sufficiently  cured  to  be  han¬ 
dled  safely  in  great  bulk,  and  the  lakes  and  other 
waterways  were  open  to  traffic,  they  realized  $7,746.12, 
or  $1,606.22  more  than  if  they  had  allowed  themselves 
to  be  frightened  by  the  great  shrinkage  bugaboo  so 
persistently  held  up  by  speculators,  whose  sole  desire 
it  is  to  get  the  crop  into  the  “  channels  of  trade  ”  as 
early  and  cheaply  as  possible,  so  that  they  can  make 
something  out  of  it. 

There  is  a  right  as  well  as  a  wrong  time  to  sell 
corn.  If  the  crop  is  a  short  one,  and#  the  price  at 
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SOME  SUPPLEMENTARY  CROPS 

THAT  PAY  THE  STOCKMAN  IN  CENTRAL  OHIO. 

I  raise  stock  to  the  full  capacity  of  my  farm  ;  hence 
my  study  is  to  make  the  farm  produce  the  most  possi¬ 
ble  stock  food.  In  this  study,  I  have  adopted  four 
crops  out  of  the  usual  line.  I  depend  largely  upon 
pasturage  for  summer  feed,  but  have  learned  that  this 
must  be  supplemented  in  July  and  August.  I  name 
first,  as  the  most  reliable  crop,  sweet  corn.  This  is 
planted  in  hills  14  to  18  inches  apart,  in  rows  one-half 
the  usual  distance  apart,  on  very  rich  soil.  We  harrow 
frequently  until  the  corn  is  four  inches  high,  and  it 
will  need  no  further  cultivation,  unless  heavy  rains 
pack  the  surface,  when  it  should  be  gone  through 
with  a  single  horse  and  some  light  cultivator.  I 
commence  feeding  this  as  early  in  July  as  the  pastures 
begin  to  fail,  by  cutting  out  every  other  row.  This 
gives  the  remaining  rows  a  better  chance  to  develop, 
and  they  will  produce  many  good  ears.  A  half  acre 
thus  planted  will  carry  the  stock  on  a  100-acre  farm 
for  six  weeks. 

Dwarf  Essex  Rape — I  have  also  adopted  as  a  per¬ 
manent  feature  in  my  cropping.  It  is  preeminently 
the  crop  for  a  dry  season,  is  a  luxuriant  grower,  and 
sheep,  cattle  and  hogs  relish  it.  It  grows  until  cold 
weather,  may  be  sown  at  anytime,  from  May  1  until 
August  1,  when  there  is  moisture  enough  in  the  soil 
to  sprout  it.  In  favorable  weather,  it  may  be  past¬ 
ured  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks  after  being  sown. 
When  eaten  down,  if  the  stock  be  removed,  it  will 
grow  up  again.  I  feed  it  principally  by  turning  the 
stock  upon  it.  It  may  be  cut  with  a  scythe  and  gath¬ 
ered  with  a  hand  rake  or,  better,  cut  with  a  sickle, 
care  being  taken  not  to  cut  below  the  crown  of  the 
plant.  In  this  way,  a  larger  yield 
can  be  secured,  but  it  is  at  a  consider¬ 
able  expense  of  labor.  If  sown  early, 
it  should  be  sown  in  drills  wide 
enough  for  cultivation.  Two  to 
three  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  is 
the  amount  required  for  this  method. 

After  the  middle  of  June,  on  ground 
that  has  been  thoroughly  cultivated 
so  that  all  weed  seeds  near  the  sur¬ 
face  have  sprouted  and  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  I  prefer  to  sow  broadcast. 

In  this  method,  I  use  four  pounds  of 
seed  to  the  acre.  It  may  be  sown 
with  a  grass  seeder  or  by  hand. 

When  sown  the  latter  way,  sow  five- 
step  strips,  scattering  a  handful  at 
three  swings  of  the  arm.  The  only 
enemy  of  the  plant  that  has  beset 
it  within  our  experience,  is  the 
cabbage  louse.  These  insects  some 
seasons  get  on  it  in  countless  num¬ 
bers  to  the  serious  distaste  of  the 
stock.  If  it  be  watched  closely,  and 
stock  be  turned  upon  it  as  soon  as  they  appear,  the 
crop  need  not  be  lost.  We  have  never  tried  combat¬ 
ting  them,  the  task  seemed  too  big  a  one. 

Pumpkins — I  grow  in  the  corn  fields,  planting  the 
seed  in  the  rows  wherever  there  is  a  missing  stalk, 
thus  losing  none  of  the  productive  power  of  the  field, 
and  avoiding  having  a  lot  of  green  stalks  at  cutting 
time.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  corn  yield  is  lessened 
in  the  least  by  the  growth  of  a  wagon-load  of  pump¬ 
kins  to  the  acre,  so  I  count  them  almost  clear  gain. 
For  planting  the  seed  I  use  an  old  spade  or  shovel 
handle  cut  to  18  inches  in  length  and  sharpened. 
With  this  I  make  a  hole  three  inches  deep,  drop  in 
the  seed  and  press  the  earth  firmly  upon  it  with  the 
heel.  One  object  in  planting  them  after  the  corn  is 
up,  is  that  they  will  not  be  destroyed  in  harrowing 
the  corn.  I  commence  feeding  them  in  the  fields  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  store  some  in  a  warm  com¬ 
partment  of  the  barn  for  feeding  early  in  the  winter. 
For  later  use  some  may  be  put  in  the  cellar.  Any  one 
who  has  once  learned  the  ease  with  which  they  may 
be  grown,  and  their  great  feeding  value,  will  never 
fail  to  plant  them  thereafter.  They  are  not  a  sure 
crop,  however  ;  in  fact,  are  very  uncertain.  They  can¬ 
not  be  counted  upon  to  give  a  good  yield,  more  than  two 
out  of  three  seasons.  I  grow  both  the  sweet  variety 
and  the  yellow  or  Yankee. 

Roots. — The  long  red  beet,  or  mangel-wurzel,  is  my 
chief  reliance  as  a  root  crop.  1  can  get  a  larger  yield 
of  this  variety  than  of  any  other  I  have  tried.  The 
Golden  Tankard  is  a  good  grower,  but  not  so  large  a 
yielder.  It  will  pay  to  make  the  ground  very  rich, 
and  to  plow  deeply  for  this  crop.  However,  if  stable 
manure  is  used,  it  should  be  thoroughly  rotted  or  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  previous  crop.  The  seed  should  be  planted 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 
A  garden  drill  is  best  for  sowing  them  ;  a  wheat  drill 
may  be  used  by  stopping  a  part  of  the  holes,  or  the 
seed  may  be  sowed  in  furrows  by  hand.  The  grourd 
should  be  rolled  after  the  seed  is  sowed,  unless  a 


heavy  rain  follows  soon.  Do  not  wait  for  the  plants 
to  appear  before  cultivation  begins  ;  the  second  day 
after  planting  begins,  go  over  the  ground  with  a  light 
harrow,  or  a  garden  rake  if  the  patch  is  not  too 
large.  Continue  this  work,  at  least  once  a  week,  and 
as  soon  after  every  rain  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough 
to  work  until  the  leaves  cover  the  ground.  Unless 
the  ground  is  heavily  packed  by  rains,  I  do  not  culti¬ 
vate  more  than  two  inches  deep.  I  put  the  rows  not 
over  14  inches  apart,  and  cultivate  by  hand  entirely. 
With  rows  so  close,  little  or  no  transplanting  will  be 
necessary.  Only  in  rare  seasons  will  transplanting 
pay.  It  is  far  cheaper  to  buy  a  little  extra  seed  for 
sowing  thickly,  and  then  thin  to  10  or  12  inches  in 
the  row.  It  is  often  a  great  temptation  to  leave 
them  much  thicker.  We  thin  many  of  them  out  for 
table  use,  and  allow  our  neighbors  the  same  privi¬ 
lege.  None  of  them  need  be  wasted,  as  sheep  or 
cows  will  eat  them  greedily.  They  will  grow  on  until 
there  is  danger  of  freezing.  They  may  be  stored, 
either  in  a  cellar  or  by  pitting  in  the  field.  They 
require  more  labor  than  any  of  the  other  crops  men¬ 
tioned,  but  they  are  indispensable  where  ensilage  is 
not  provided.  n.  p.  miller. 

Delaware  County,  O. 


RECUPERATIVE  FORCES  IN  THE  SOIL.  II. 

There  is  much  force  in  an  old  saying  to  the  effect 
that  “every  man  is  as  lazy  as  he  dares  to  be”  ;  and  as 
much  in  another  one,  that  “necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention.”  No  one  is  expected  to  manure  or  to  till 
carefully,  a  soil  which  yields  superabundant  crops 
with  scarcely  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or 
occupant.  Men  will  continue  to  cultivate  carelessly 


a  bounteous  soil,  until  its  bounty  abates.  This  has 
been  the  history  of  farming  everywhere  ;  and  the 
history  of  mankind,  except  in  great  river  valleys  in  a 
level  country,  annually  overflowed,  like  the  Nile  and 
the  Mississippi.  Even  the  poorer  and  more  rocky 
parts  of  New  England  were  satisfactorily  productive 
when  first  settled  by  white  men  ;  though  but  few  of 
its  rivers  contribute  much  by  overflow  to  the  fertility 
of  their  valleys.  As  continual  cropping  without  skill 
reduced  productiveness,  the  cry  arose  that  all  the 
seaboard  was  worn  out.  The  result  was  a  great 
emigration,  spreading  farther  and  farther  Westward  ; 
until  at  last  there  seemed  no  more  West,  when  the 
human  torrent  struck  the  great  and  rocky  backbone 
of  the  continent. 

When  the  great  emigration  left  for  the  West  it  was 
with  an  assured  conviction  that  it  was  impossible  for 
a  man  to  thrive  and  prosper  in  the  East  by  agricul¬ 
ture.  Their  children  who  journey  Eastward,  do  not 
at  all  fully  understand  the  general  prosperity  of 
which  their  eyes  assure  them  in  old  homesteads  from 
which  their  fathers  thought  themselves  lucky  to 
escape  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth.  In  fierce  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  abounding  riches  of  the  virgin  West, 
Eastern  farming  has  prospered  marvelously  ;  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  was  never  a  better  business  than  it 
is  to-day,  or  that  it  is  less  productive  and  profitable 
as  a  whole,  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Judged  by  census  returns,  the  agriculture  of  no 
section,  West  or  South,  is  in  a  more  thriving  condition 
than  that  of  the  North  and  East.  The  poorest  part 
of  the  East,  agriculturally,  is  the  immediate  seashore; 
but  also  it  is  the  place  where  fertilizing  materials, 
both  from  the  inexhaustible  sea  and  from  the  wastes 
of  mechanical  and  commercial  industries,  are  most 
abundant  and  cheap.  Twelve  years  in  the  West 
satisfied  me  of  the  great  resources  and  the  marvelous 
richness  of  that  section  ;  but  on  return  I  was  also 
satisfied,  and  35  years  (30  of  them  on  a  farm)  have  not 
shaken  the  conviction  that  the  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  two  are  pretty  evenly  balanced. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  are  yet  so  imperfectly  appreciated  by  the  people, 
and  so  imperfect  in  their  work,  they  were  instituted 
not  a  day  too  soon.  The  truths  they  are  presenting 
us  are  the  truths  we  need  ;  but  as  yet  these  truths 
are  not  so  clearly  and  practically  put  forth  as  they 
might  be  and,  I  am  sure,  will  be.  Chemistry  is  reach¬ 
ing  us,  and  helping  us,  through  the  college  bulletins  ; 
but  it  is  not  yet  in  any  way  adequately  taught  in  our 
rural  schools,  the  teachers  of  which  should  come  from 
these  colleges.  In  addition  to  this,  we  want  a  careful 
study  of  the  agriculture  of  other  continents — not  those 
of  Europe  alone,  but  of  crowded  yet  well-fed  Asia.  It 
is  a  growing  conviction  with  me  that  there  are  great 
revelations  close  at  hand,  of  principles  in  agriculture, 
yet  to  be  discerned  and  applied,  which  will  greatly  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  and  greatly  increase  the  returns  of  our 
farming,  East  and  West,  North  and  South. 

T.  II.  HOSKINS. 

METHODS  OF  GROWING  POTATOES. 

Last  spring,  I  planted  several  of  the  newer  sorts 
with  decidedly  varying  results.  In  fairly  good  garden 
soil,  though  inclined  to  pack  in  hard  masses,  I  planted 
the  Bovee  seedling  (so  highly  commended  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.  last  year)  cut  to  single  eyes,  12  by  18  inches 
apart,  four  inches  below  the  surface ;  the  trenches 
were  half  filled,  and  filled  level  a  week  later.  The 
surface  was  fined,  and,  when  the  plants  appeared, 
mulched  with  rather  fine  or  broken  straw.  There¬ 
after,  no  cultivation  whatever  was  given.  The  prod¬ 
uct  was  a  fine,  well-shaped,  white  lot  of  tubers,  few 
small,  at  the  rate  of  409  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  this 
trial,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  any  earlier  than  Ohio  Jr. 

which,  mulched  the  same  way,  did 
very  much  better  than  in  field  cul¬ 
ture. 

Carman  No.  1  treated  in  the  same 
way,  except  being  planted  12  by  36 
inches,  showed  20  per  cent  more 
crop  to  a  row  of  fine  large,  white 
tubers.  A  neighbor  planted  a  few 
sets  on  dry  soil  without  mulching, 
and  got  a  few  small  tubers. 

Carman  No.  3  is  in  every  particu¬ 
lar  of  growth  of  tops  and  tubers, 
including  color  of  stalks,  identical 
with  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  and  not  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  No.  1.  A  distinction  with¬ 
out  a  difference,  except  price  of 
seed.  [Some  mistake  here. — Eds.J 
Early  Morn  proved  a  late  sort  of 
no  merit  in  any  way. 

In  field  culture,  one  plot,  one  rod 
by  nine,  was  planted  with  Mam¬ 
moth  Rose  (new),  cut  to  single 
eyes,  a  foot  apart  on  the  side  of 
each  furrow  as  plowed,  so  as  to 
be  covered  four  inches  by  the  next  furrow.  The 
plot,  which  was  fair  corn  ground,  was  leveled  and 
fined  with  a  weeder  and  when  the  plants  showed, 
mulched  with  straw.  The  yield  was  20  bushels,  at  the 
rate  of  355%  bushels  per  acre,  few  less  than  market¬ 
able  size,  and  up  to  a  pound  each,  well-shaped,  having 
a  potato  flavor  that  suits  my  taste  much  better  than 
those  kinds  which  are  simply  mealy,  but  with  no 
flavor  whatever.  The  same  variety  planted  in  hills 
two  feet  by  three  and  not  mulched,  produced  at  the 
rate  of  290  bushels,  some  of  them  weighing  one  pound 
each,  a  few  1%  pound,  but  they  were  on  better  ground. 

Banner  showed  up  a  large  yield  of  large,  smooth, 
round,  white  tubers,  good  to  see,  and  excellent  in 
every  way. 

World’s  Fair  gave  a  light  yield  of  under-sized,  round, 
white  potatoes,  of  only  fair  quality. 

Early  Harvest  (not  new)  is  the  best  early  sort  I 
know — nearly  as  early  as  the  Ohio  strain,  much  more 
productive  of  large,  good-shaped  tubers  of  the  best 
quality.  It  is  a  better  yielder,  and  earlier  than  Polaris. 
It  is,  apparently,  of  Early  Rose  parentage. 

Pride  of  America  (not  new),  is  a  later  and  more  vig¬ 
orous  Snow  Flake — an  excellent  sort,  though  the  tops 
are  a  little  susceptible  to  blight,  and  bugs  will  not 
trouble  the  others  where  they  are  in  evidence. 

American  Wonder  has,  in  two  successive  dry  sum¬ 
mers,  “petered”  completely  out,  into  a  lot  of  con¬ 
torted  “  heads  and  horns  ”  which  are  indeed  a  wonder, 
though  I  do  not  think  they  are  poison — yet. 

Algoma  was  bought  because  of  the  favorable  notice 
of  it  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  year.  The  peck  received 
was  so  inferior  and  scabby  that  they  were  planted 
“under  protest.”  The  digger  run  through  the  row 
unearthed  the  most  worthless  lot  of  trash  I  ever  saw, 
all  strings  and  knots,  with  no  approach  to  a  fair¬ 
shaped  tuber  in  sight.  No  doubt  about  their  being 
poison  !  They  lie  there  yet.  That  shows — well,  what 
does  it  show,  anyway  ?  It  is  rather  a  strain  on  me, 
on  the  whole,  to  admit  that  that  mess,  is  the  product  of 
the  same  sort  that  received  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  approval ! 
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This  season’s  trial  tends  to  show  me  that  mulched 
potatoes,  in  a  dry  summer,  will  grow  unchecked  to 
maturity,  require  no  work  after  the  mulch  is  applied, 
will  yield  a  much  larger  crop  of  better-shaped  pota¬ 
toes,  and  that  the  planting  can  be  at  least  as  close 
again,  if  the  ground  is  fertile.  I  shall  next  year 
mulch  to  the  extent  of  the  material  available,  and 
then  the  rest  of  the  ground  will  be  disced  finely  three 
or  four  inches,  then  plowed,  the  sets  dropped  on  the 
side  of  every  other  furrow.  With  the  weeder  across 
the  rows,  and  the  cultivator  between  them  shallow 
and  nearly  flat  culture,  with  no  need  of  the  hoe  near 
them,  I  can  snap  my  fingers  as  loud  as  I  dare,  at  the 
drought.  All  cultivation  was  this  year  as  flat  as  the 
cultivator  and  weeder  would  do  it,  with  no  hoeing, 
the  few  coarse  weeds  escaping,  being  pulled  out. 

Each  and  every  idea  and  plan  herein  described,  dif¬ 
fering  at  all  from  the  ordinary  way,  was  obtained 
from  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  its  correspondents,  to  whom  I 
tender  my  thanks.  I  don’t  flatter  myself  that  I  should 
ever  have  had  the  wit  to  hit  upon  either  of  them. 

Green  County,  Wis.  w. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Sublimate  Solution  Failed. — I  recommended  the 
above  solution  for  potato  scab  to  one  of  my  neighbors 
last  spring.  At  the  same  time  I  advised  him  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  which  he  did.  IIow  he  likes 
the  latter,  I  don’t  know  ;  but  he  says  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  did  no  good  at  all,  as  his  potatoes  are  scabbier 
than  last  year  if  possible.  My  own  experience  is  that 
it  does  all  claimed  for  it.  I  saved  a  barrel  of  very 
scabby  potatoes  last  fall,  and  last  spring  I  soaked 
them  in  a  solution  of  one  part  of  corrosive  sublimate 
to  eight  gallons  of  water,  and  planted  on  land  that 
produced  very  scabby  tubers  the  year  before  ;  the 
crop  is  smooth  and  large,  with  almost  no  small  ones. 

Massachusetts.  c.  w.  king. 

They  Organized  and  Won. — Some  years  ago  the 
Grocers’  Union,  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  induced  the  aider- 
men  to  pass  a  very  obnoxious  ordinance  compelling 
every  farmer  and  gardener  to  pay  85  per  year  for  selling 
his  own  produce  in  any  part  of  the  city,  except  on  Clin¬ 
ton  Market.  This  oppressive  and  unjust  law  has  been 
only  partially  enforced  until  a  short  time  ago,  when 
some  12  or  more  arrests  were  made  in  one  day.  The 
farmers  and  gardeners  called  an  indignation  meeting 
at  North  Syracuse,  organized  the  Farmers’  Protective 
Association,  employed  a  lawyer,  and  made  up  a  purse 
of  money  to  defend  one  of  the  farmers  arrested  and 
locked  up  for  refusing  to  pay  the  $5  demanded  for 
selling  his  produce  on  the  streets.  We  determined  to 
carry  this  test  case  into  the  higher  courts  if  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  the  Common  Council  or  city  fathers  have  at 
last  seen  fit  to  repeal  the  ordinance  when  convinced 
that  the  farmers  were  determined  to  battle  for  their 
rights  as  an  organized  body.  So  much  for  coopera¬ 
tion.  Farmers  in  this  and  other  States  should  organ¬ 
ize  to  protect  themselves  in  similar  cases.  A.  b. 

North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Down  on  the  Canal. — In  what  way  would  the 
farmers  of  this  State  be  benefited  by  having  the  State 
appropriate  $9,000,000  for  enlarging  and  deepening 
that  old  ditch  known  as  the  Erie  Canal  ?  Is  it  not 
time  that  the  farmers  of  this  State  should  insist  that 
all  appropriations  for  any  purpose  whatever,  except 
for  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  State  in  the 
most  economical  manner  possible,  should  be  stopped, 
until  the  laws  concerning  taxation  can  be  so  revised 
that  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  personal 
property  in  the  State  that  now  escape  taxation,  may 
stand  their  just  proportion  of  taxation  with  farm 
property  ?  If  the  voters  of  the  State  are  so  anxious 
to  vote  an  appropriation  of  $9, COO, 000  for  some  pur¬ 
pose,  why  not  vote  against  the  canal  appropriation, 
and  get  a  law  passed  to  appropriate  that  amount  for 
building  good  roads  that  the  city  people  and  bicyclists 
are  so  anxious  that  the  farmers  shall  build  for  them  ? 
Would  not  the  $9,000,000  build  five  good  roads  the 
whole  length  of  the  State,  and  four  across  it,  so  that 
every  person  in  the  State  could  derive  some  benefit 
from  the  appropriation  ?  j.  h.  c. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

The  Business  Pear. — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  told  us 
about  the  business  hen,  and  about  the  business  peach 
orchards  of  Georgia  and  Connecticut,  and  you  call 
The  R.  N.-Y.  the  business  farmers’  paper.  But  we 
have’nt  seen  much  about  the  business  pear,  which  is 
doing  a  wholesale  business  right  along  at  the  old 
stand  here  in  Delaware.  Through  the  kindness  of 
my  friend,  Mr.  W.  H.  McKee,  I  am  able  to  give  figures 
of  this  season’s  crop  on  a  little  orchard  of  two  and 
two-fifths  acres.  The  trees  were  set  six  years  ago, 
and  stand  16  feet  apart  each  way.  There  are  285 
trees  on  the  block.  From  this  block  were  picked 
and  sold  this  season  over  2,000  five-eighths  bushel 
baskets  of  first-class  fruit,  and  there  are  about  800  bas¬ 
kets  of  seconds  that  Mr.  McKee  is  evaporating.  The 
strong  points  of  the  Keiffer  pear  are  strong,  healthy 


growth,  freedom  from  insects  and  disease  (no  blight), 
early  bearing,  an  erect,  symmetrical  top,  and  heavy 
annual  crops  of  handsome,  perfect  fruits  which  bring 
in  the  dollars.  About  the  only  weak  point  about 
them  is  their  rather  inferior  quality  for  eating  out  of 
hand,  but  when  canned  they  are  very  good. 

Another  illustration  of  the  value  of  a  business  vair 
is  seen  in  the  fruit  farm  of  Thos.  B.  Hanson.  One  of 
the  leading  features  of  his  farm  is  the  immense  orchard 
of  the  business  pear  (Keiffer),  containing  upwards  of 
17,000  trees.  The  trees  are  set  16  by  32  feet  and  cul¬ 
tivated  crops  are  grown  among  them.  This  season 
only  about  5,000  of  these  trees  bore  fruit — and  these 
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were  on  the  outside  parts  of  the  orchard.  These  trees 
had  been  set  eight  years,  and  from  them  there  were 
picked  and  sold  16,000  baskets  (five-eighths  bushel)  of 
fruit,  which  sold  for  25  cents  per  basket  on  the  cars 
at  Wyoming,  Del.  From  a  single  tree,  which  stood  in 
a  very  favorable  location,  were  picked  21  baskets  of 
large  and  fine  pears,  or  $5  25  worth  of  fruit.  A  single 
branch,  18  inches  in  length,  bore  20  perfect  pears  of 
large  size.  The  Keiffer  is  a  good  keeper.  The  crops 
above  referred  to  were  shipped  in  bulk  in  ordinary 
box  cars,  at  low  freight  rates,  to  Chicago  and  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  there  barreled  and  sold.  The  Keiffer  does 
not  show  bruises  easily,  does  not  rot  at  the  core,  and 
colors  up  slowly  to  a  beautiful  golden  yellow,  while 


yet  hard.  As  the  pears  run  very  uniform  in  size  and 
shape,  they  make  a  very  attractive  appearance. 

E.  G.  PACKARD. 

Some  Potato  Points. — I  received  last  spring  a  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  potato,  weighing  between  two  and  three 
ounces.  It  contained  eight  eyes,  from  which  I  made 
eight  hills.  The  total  product  was  34  potatoes,  weigh¬ 
ing  21  pounds  10  ounces,  all  marketable  but  two,  and 
all  shapely  but  one.  The  best  potato  weighed  22 
ounces  ;  the  best  eight,  eight  pounds.  I  also  planted, 
for  comparison,  17  hills  of  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, 
each  containing  a  single  eye,  which  produced  55  pota¬ 
toes,  weighing  35%  pounds.  The  best  potato  weighed 
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27  ounces,  the  best  17,  17  pounds  six  ounces,  all  mar¬ 
ketable,  except  one.  These  had  the  advantage,  owing 
to  the  larger  seed  pieces.  The  single-eye  pieces  of 
the  other  two  kinds  were  so  small  in  some  cases 
that  they  scarcely  grew. 

One  pound  of  Carman  No.  3,  containing  31  eyes, 
making  31  hills,  produced  106  potatoes,  weighing  68% 
pounds,  all  marketable  except  10,  the  total  weight 
of  which  was  one  pound.  The  best  potato  weighed 
26  ounces,  the  best  31,  31  pounds  six  ounces  ;  31  single¬ 
eye  pieces  planted  in  another  place  produced  only  75 
potatoes,  weighing  45%  pounds.  The  Carman  No.  1 
potatoes  are  so  unlike  others  in  appearance,  that  any 
one  could  pick  them  out  of  the  others*  if  .they  were 


mixed.  They  are  longer,  more  flattened,  the  eyes  more 
sunken,  and  are  covered  with  a  very  heavy  netting, 
much  heavier  than  the  others.  All  were  planted 
May  2,  and  what  were  above  ground  May  17,  were 
frozen.  For  weeks  at  a  time  we  had  no  rain,  with 
countless  numbers  of  flea  beetles,  potato  beetles,  and 
another  grayish  insect,  that  killed  about  two  inches 
of  the  tender  growth  over  the  tops,  giving  them  a 
scrubby  appearance.  Blight  set  in  about  August  1, 
which  shortened  their  days.  At  the  time  of  digging, 
September  11,  the  No.  1  only  showed  a  green  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  others  having  been  dead  for  some  time. 

Orbisonia,  Pa.  G.  H.  B. 

PLOWING  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  electricity  as 
a  motive  power  for  forcing  a  plow  through  the  soil. 
They  have  failed— that  is,  all  of  them  that  depended 
on  the  system  of  hauling  the  plow  to  and  fro  across 
the  field  by  means  of  windlass  and  chain.  U.  S.  Con¬ 
sul  Doederlein.  of  Leipsic,  Germany,  sends  an  account 
of  a  plow  that  works  on  a  new  principle  which  seems 
to  promise  some  actual  results. 

Briefly  stated,  the  plan  is  as  follows  :  an  anchor, 
Fig.  226,  is  fastened  at  one  end  of  the  field,  with  a 
similar  one  exactly  opposite.  A  chain  runs  between 
them  and  through  the  plow  shown  at  Fig.  227. 
Notice  how  this  plow  is  made.  There  are  two  wheels 
with  wide  tires.  There  are  two  plows  and  two  seats 
so  arranged  that  when  one  goes  down  to  the  ground 
the  one  at  the  other  end  is  tilted  high  in  the  air  and 
clears  the  ground.  In  the  body  of  the  plow  is  suit¬ 
able  gearing  for  turning  the  wheels.  The  electric 
current  sets  this  gearing  in  motion,  and  the  whole 
machine  passes  forward  dragging  the  plow  after  it 
and  guarded  by  the  chain. 

Fig.  228  shows  the  whole  thing  in  operation.  A 
traction  engine  is  driven  into  the  field  and  well  braced 
Its  power  is  communicated  to  a  dynamo  on  wheels 
which  generates  the  electricity.  A  cable  carries  this 
electric  current  to  the  plow  and  sends  it  moving  over 
the  ground  just  as  a  trolley  car  is  sent  along  the  track. 
In  order  to  keep  this  cable  off  the  ground,  little  wheeled 
trucks  are  provided  which  will  run  in  any  direction. 
The  picture  shows  how  the  thing  is  done.  First  the 
anchors  are  fastened  at  either  end  of  the  furrow.  I’he 
driver  sits  on  the  rear  plow,  his  weight  bringing  it 
down  to  the  ground.  The  electric  current  is  t urned 
on,  and  the  machine  starts  across  the  deld  like  a  trac¬ 
tion  engine,  guided  by  the  steering  wheel  pulling  in 
the  chain  as  it  goes,  and  drawing  up  to  the  anchor. 
At  the  end,  both  anchors  are  moved  to  the  next  fur¬ 
row.  The  driver  takes  his  place  at  the  opposite  end 
tilting  up  the  plow  he  has  just  used,  and  bringing 
down  the  other,  and  off  they  start  back.  In  places 
where  an  electric  wire  ran  along  the  main  road,  the 
engine  and  dynamo  would  not  be  needed,  as  the 
electric  current  could  be  brought  direct  from  the  main 
line.  A  single  share  can  be  used  in  the  plow — or 
half  a  dozen  ;  it  depends  on  the  force  at  command. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  this  plow  is  the  fact  that 
the  power  is  applied  to  the  machine  itself  like  any 
electrical  conveyance.  There  is  no  dead  haul  across 
the  field  with  power  lost  on  a  long  cable  or  chain. 

The  figures  given  by  German  authorities  show  that, 
as  compared  with  steam  or  horse  plowing,  the  electric 
plow  was  cheaper,  and  did  better  work,  all  things 
considered.  The  expanse  at  starting  was  heavy,  and 
many  hands  are  required.  Of  course,  at  present,  this 
matter  of  electric  plowing  is  only  one  of  the  things 
we  can  think  about.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
something  will  come  from  this  eventually.  While  it 
may  not  directly  interest  those  of  us  who  work  on 
small  fields  and  farms,  the  great  level  fields  of  the 
West  may  be  worked  by  such  machines,  and  their 
cheaper  products  will  compete  with  those  of  Eastern 
farms.  So  it  is  well  to  know  what  is  coming. 


MAKING  A  TEMPERANCE  DRINK. 

“  No,  I  thank  you  ;  I  never  drink  wine,”  said  the 
Deacon  as  my  wife  poured  him  out  a  glass,  and  held  it 
towards  him.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  look  which 
accompanied  the  words.  He  evidently  did  not  expect 
to  be  thus  insulted  in  the  house  of  his  friends. 

“  But  I  want  you  to  try  this,”  said  she.  11  It  is  deli¬ 
cious,  and  you  need  have  no  conscientious  scruples,  as 
it  is  as  harmless  as  fresh  grapes.  I  put  up  a  large 
supply  of  it,  and  we  use  it  in  place  of  cider.  You 
know  that  cider  will  get  hard  so  quickly,  while  this 
will  remain  perfectly  sweet  for  a  year.” 

The  Deacon  began  to  look  interested,  and  inquired 
how  it  was  made. 

“  Here  is  my  recipe,”  said  she  as  she  took  it  from  a 
shelf. 

The  Deacon  put  on  his  specks  and  read  :  “  Remove 
10  pounds  of  grapes  from  the  stems,  discarding  any 
that  are  not  fully  ripe  and  in  good  order.  Put  in  a 
stew  pan  and  crush  a  little  with  the  potato  masher. 
Add  five  quarts  of  water  and  boil  for  five  minutes. 
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Strain  through  a  thin  cloth.  To  the  juice  thus 
obtained,  add  234  pounds  of  sugar  and  bring  again  to 
a  boil.  Seal  while  hot,  in  common  fruit  cans,  the 
same  as  any  canned  fruit.” 

“I  presume,”  said  she,  “that  it  would  do  just  as 
well  to  can  the  pure  grape  juice  and  add  sugar  and 
water  to  taste  when  needed  for  use.  That  would  not 
require  so  many  cans.  The  main  thing  is  to  seal 
while  hot,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  naughty  microbes 
which  stand  ready  to  commence  putting  the  devil  into 
it  as  soon  as  it  is  cold  enough  not  to  scald  them.” 

“Well!  well!”  said  he;  “that  sounds  all  right. 
Just  let  me  taste  it.  Splendid  !  Splendid  !”  said  he  as 
he  kept  sipping  at  it.  “Why!  the  young  folks  can  give 
this  to  their  callers,  and  run  no  risk  of  rousing  some 
sleeping  demon  of  an  appetite  as  they  do  with  cider 
or  ordinary  wine.  You  must  send  this  down  to  The 
It.  N.-Y.,”  said  he  turning  to  me.  “  How  much  does 
it  cost  to  make  it  ?” 

“Well,”  said  I;  “most  farmers  have  imperfect 
clusters  of  grapes  not  fit  for  market,  which  can  be 
used  as  well  as  any.  Counting  such  grapes  at  a  cent 
a  pound,  and  sugar  at  five  cents  per  pound,  you  have 
2234  cents  for  that  recipe  which  makes  about  eight 
quarts,  or  a  little  less  than  three  cents  per  quart— 
about  the  price  of  milk.” 

“  You  give  that  recipe  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers,” 
said  the  Deacon,  “and  tell  them  that  it  is  our  temper¬ 
ance  lecture.”  _  o.  w.  mates. 

A  NEW  LAWN  WITHOUT  PLOWING. 

To  Give  It  a  New  Start;  Winter  Care. 

WHAT  FRANTS  BESIDES  GRASSES  ? 

How  can  we  most  economically  restore  an  impoverished  lawn 
without  plowing  or  turning  the  sod  under  ?  What  is  the  best 
plant  to  employ  upo  i  banks  or  in  poor  soil  where  the  grasses  will 
not  thrive  ? 

Rules  for  a  Massachusetts  Lawn. 

My  plan  would  be  this  :  In  August,  I  would  sow  a 
liberal  quantity  of  Red-top  and  June  grass  seed,  one 
bushel  of  each  and  five  pounds  of  White  clover  to  the 
acre,  and  then  spread  on  a  good  dressing  of  fine,  rich 
manure,  raking  it  in  with  a  wooden-tooth  lawn  rake. 
Again  in  the  fall,  just  before  the  ground  freezes,  I 
would  sow  a  little  more  seed  and  put  on  another  dress¬ 
ing  of  fine  manure.  In  the  spring  before  much  growth 
is  made,  sow  more  grass  seed  and  give  a  light  dress¬ 
ing  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  200  pounds  to  the  acre. 
During  the  summer,  I  would  keep  the  lawn  well 
clipped,  and  not  allow  the  cuttings  to  remain  on  the 
ground  unless  very  short.  The  prepared  lawn  dress¬ 
ings  used  with  the  seed  may  give  good  results  if  we 
have  an  abundance  of  moisture  ;  but  the  fine  manure 
will  serve  as  a  mulch  and  shade  the  setting  grasses 
until  they  are  well  rooted.  I  would  not  advise  the 
use  of  coarse  manure  on  the  lawn  during  the  winter  ; 
it  is  unnecessary,  and  unsightly  and  offensive.  To 
cover  slopes  and  banks  on  poor  soils,  I  have  seen 
Lonicera  Ilalleana  and  other  forms  of  running  shrubs 
used  with  good  effect,  the  result  being  a  bright 
green  color,  and  more  or  less  beautiful  and  fragrant 
flowers.  Some  of  the  many  roses  would  also  do  well 
in  such  places.  Annual  clipping  of  the  ends  of  the 
vines  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  growth  fresh 
and  vigorous.  [prof.]  s.  t.  maynard 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

How  Grass  Lives  and  Grows. 

The  soil  of  a  lawn  or  meadow,  or  other  grass  land, 
does  not  become  impoverished  so  long  as  the  leaves 
and  other  aerial  growths,  or  their  equivalent,  remain 
annually  upon  the  soil,  to  form,  by  degrees,  the  car¬ 
bonaceous  surface  coating  of  humus.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  ground  improves  in  available  fertility, 
if  all  this  yield  is  so  retained.  It  is  the  same 
with  forest  land,  or  any  sort  of  growth,  and  the 
more  full  and  complete  the  growth — the  longer  the 
roots  and  the  larger  the  leaf  expansion — the  more 
the  soil  is  benefited.  Grain  crops  would  not  reduce 
the  soil’s  fertility  if  we  did  not  carry  off  the  stems, 
blades  and  seeds,  usually  without  returning  any 
equivalent  to  the  surface  where  it  does  the  most 
good.  If  we  attempt  improvement  by  turning  the 
sod  under  and  bringing  often  a  raw  subsoil  to  the 
surface,  we  oblige  ourselves  to  incur  the  further 
labor  and  expense  of  spreading  over  the  whole  surface 
an  inch  or  two  of  good  carbonaceous  mold  before  we 
can  expect  a  handsome  and  permanent  new  sod. 
Even  though  the  old  sod  is  infested  with  weeds,  it  is 
cheaper  and  speedier  on  a  lawn,  to  cut  these  out 
than  to  overturn  all  with  the  plow,  unless  the  grass 
is  some  unfit,  coarse  sort,  and  the  weeds  very  numer¬ 
ous  and  hard  to  kill  out. 

The  best  grasses  for  a  lawn  are  those  which  spread 
beneath  the  surface,  where  their  runners  (stolons)  are 
safe  from  injury  by  shoes  or  hoofs.  Those  which 
grow  in  tufts  have  all  their  buds  in  the  exposed  crowns 
where  they  are  liable  to  fatal  bruises.  The  blades  of 
a  good  lawn  grass  should  be  fine,  slender,  rather  firm, 
of  a  lively  green,  even  in^the  heat 'of  summer,  if 


sufficiently  watered  ;  and,  perhaps,  no  grass  meets 
these  conditions  better,  on  the  whole,  than  the  com¬ 
mon  June  grass  (called  also  Spear  grass  and  Kentucky 
Blue  grass)  Poa  pratensis.  Grass  cannot  endure 
shade  ;  its  blades  must  have  free  exposure  to  full 
light ;  broad-leafed  weeds  are  intolerable.  And  as 
most  grasses  root  very  shallow,  their  feeding  roots 
being  just  beneath  the  surface  coat  of  humus,  they 
soon  suffer  from  drought,  and  some  means  of  water¬ 
ing  in  dry  weather  are  essential  to  the  luxuriance 
and  verdancy  of  a  lawn.  Strength  of  root  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  vigorous,  healthy  growth  ;  but  the  roots 
are  strong  in  proportion  as  the  blades  are  long 
and  large  and  of  a  healthy  green.  Close  clipping 
of  a  lawn  is,  therefore,  a  harm  to  it,  and  the 
mower  should  be  laid  aside  early  in  September 
and  free  growth  allowed.  There  will  then  be 
strong  roots  to  start  the  next  season’s  growth.  Early 
in  spring  the  long  blades  so  permitted  should  be 
mowed  off  close  and  a  coating  of  fine  compost  or  rich 
mold  spread  on,  well  distributed  by  a  rake,  and  the 
whole  then  well  rolled.  The  new  blades  will  readily 
pierce  this  friable  coating  while  it  will  lie  heavy  and 
suppressive  on  all  broader  leafed  competitor  plants, 
such  as  the  plantains  or  the  troublesome  creeping  ver¬ 
onicas  (speedwell)  ground  ivy,  annual  grasses,  etc. 
We  have  almost  wholly  cleared  a  large  lawn  of  these, 
which  was  thickly  set  with  them,  but  is  now  thick 
and  green  with  June  grass  blades,  by  applying  these 
measures,  using  a  light  pick  made  of  a  large  flat  file, 
the  chisel-shaped  end  filed  sharp,  weight  about  three 
pounds,  to  cut  out  the  plantains,  etc.  Of  course  not  one 
of  these  deleterious  weeds  should  ever  be  allowed  to 
flower  and  seed  upon  the  lawn. 

The  grasses  are  the  most  general  occupants  of  the  soil 
in  Northern  latitudes  wherever  the  soil  is  unshaded, 
and  if  grass  will  not  thrive  upon  any  particular  piece 
of  soil,  the  ground  must  contain  some  caustic  or  acrid 
element  which  kills  off  the  roots  or  prevents  their 
due  extension.  Stirring  such  ground  often  to  give 
free  access  to  the  air  or  its  oxygen,  will,  in  time,  alle¬ 
viate  this  difficulty.  Dressings  of  lime  or  ashes,  or 
both,  will  help,  and  if  a  surfacing  of  an  inch  deep 
of  good  vegetable  mold  can  be  laid  on,  and  water 
used  as  required,  grass  of  some  good  native  sort  will 
not  fail  to  make  growth.  I  know  of  no  plant  that 
can  satisfactorily  take  the  place  of  grass  as  a  lawn 
carpet.  The  common  Goose  grass,  or  Knot  grass 
(Polygonum  aviculare)  makes  a  carpet  in  the  fall 
months,  and  seems  capable  of  growth  in  any  soil  ; 
but,  like  most  of  the  members  of  its  big  family — The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  Saghalin,  etc.,  for  instance — notable  for 
vigorous  strength  and  forwardness  in  offering  of  their 
services,  it  is  an  annual,  and  so  only  an  autumnal  pro¬ 
duction. 

Frequent  bruising,  as  with  the  shoes  of  passers,  will 
check  and  stop  the  growth  of  the  blades  of  any  grass, 
and  very  quickly  tarnish  its  color  and  break  up  its 
form.  When  a  lawn  declines,  and  there  is  a  desire  to 
restore  its  beauty,  the  rule,  “  Keep  off  of  the  grass,” 
should  be  put  in  force  along  with  other  means. 

w.  a.  w. 

Doesn’t  Object  to  Well  Rotted-Manure. 

I  would  exterminate  all  weeds,  root  and  branch,  in 
order  that  none  of  my  efforts  at  fertilization  of  the 
soil  should  be  wasted.  The  most  effectual  way  to  get 
rid  of  them  is  to  pull  them  out.  This  is  a  laborious 
job,  I  know,  but  where  one  cannot  smother  or  eradi¬ 
cate  them  by  plowing  or  turning  them  under,  it  is  the 
only  sure  way.  During  the  past  season,  I  have  been 
very  successful  with  a  small  lawn  by  keeping  it  closely 
clipped  with  a  lawn  mower  in  spite  of  the  recent 
notion  that  close  clipping  is  favorable  to  the  increase 
of  weeds.  It  has  certainly  worked  otherwise  with  me 
the  past  season,  for  I  have  killed  plantain,  daisies  and 
other  weeds  in  that  way.  After  all,  the  best  lawn 
grasses  seem  to  thrive  better  under  frequent  clipping 
than  by  any  other  plan,  as  though  they  were  de¬ 
signed  for  this  very  purpose.  Of  course,  the  supply 
of  moisture  must  be  kept  up.  Next  I  would  rake 
over  the  surface  thoroughly  with  a  steel  rake  having 
moderately  sharp  teeth  to  loosen  the  surface  soil,  but 
not  enough  to  mutilate  the  roots  materially.  This  is 
best  done  either  early  in  autumn  or  early  in  spring. 
If  the  lawn  is  large,  it  would  be  better  to  use  a  fine¬ 
toothed  harrow  for  this  purpose.  Then  I  would  sow 
it  over  carefully  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  new  seed, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass  and  Red-top  mixed,  not  “  Lawn 
Grass  Seed,”  so  called.  Then  give  a  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  some  complete  commercial  fertilizer  contain¬ 
ing  the  proper  proportion  of  phosphate,  potash  and 
nitrogen,  raking  over  very  lightly.  If  this  can  be 
done  just  before  a  rain,  so  much  the  better.  Then 
late  in  November  or  early  in  December,  I  would 
spread  over  that  lawn  a  liberal  dose  of  fine,  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  if  I  could  get  it  free  from  weed 
seeds.  The  following  spring  I  would  expect  to  see 
that  lawn  come  out  green  and  beautiful. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  in  opposition  to  this  prac¬ 
tice  of  coating  lawns  with  stable  manure  because  of 


its  unsightly  and  disagreeable  appearance  during  the 
winter.  But  this  objection  may  be  almost  entirely 
obviated  by  having  the  manure  fine  and  well-rotted, 
without  straw  or  other  litter.  Under  the  action  of 
the  rains  and  frost,  the  active  fertilizing  properties  of 
the  manure  are  carried  to  the  roots  of  the  grasses 
which  are  thus  teeming  with  business  life  when  the 
growing  season  opens,  and  in  addition  to  this,  partial 
winter  protection  is  afforded  which  is  also  desirable. 

I  have  not  found  any  commercial  fertilizer  so  effectual 
for  this  purpose.  For  these  reasons  I  am  not  yet  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  up  this  old  plan.  Early  in  spring,  the 
lawn  may  be  raked  clean.  Then  once  or  twice  during 
the  summer  I  would  sow  it  over  with  finely  ground 
bone  just  before  a  heavy  rain. 

As  to  the  best  plan  for  steep  banks  or  poor  soil, 
where  a  grass  turf  cannot  be  maintained,  what  is  the 
matter  with  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  or  Boston  ivy  ?  If 
the  object  be  merely  to  cover  such  a  slope  with  con¬ 
tinuous  green,  I  think  that  this  plant  would  answer 
nicely  after  it  became  thoroughly  started.  Periwinkle 
is  another  trailing  plant  that  would  thrive  well  and 
form  a  dense  green  mat  quickly  on  poor  soil.  Either 
Vinca  minor,  pale  blue,  or  V.  lutea,  yellow,  may  be 
used.  This  would  give  a  pretty  slope  of  bloom  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  graceful  verdure,  and  go  it  alone  with¬ 
out  nursing.  But  why  not  feed  the  soil  systematically, 
or  replace  it  with  better  material  in  which  grass 
would  grow  °  It  ought  not  to  be  very  difficult  to 
maintain  a  sloping  bank  under  proper  conditions. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  h.  Hendricks. 

Scratch  the  Surface  and  Add  Food. 

A  poor  lawn  may  be  best  restored  by  tearing  up  the 
old  sod  with  a  sharp  harrow  well  weighted.  A  com¬ 
post  of  good  soil  free  from  weeds  and  mixed  with  one- 
fifth  wood  ashes,  one-fifth  bone  meal,  if  for  heavy 
soil,  one-tenth  of  air-slaked  lime,  spead  evenly  to  the 
depth  of  the  opening  which  the  harrow  has  just 
made,  is  quite  sufficient  for  ordinarily  good  land.  But 
for  poor  land,  a  covering  of,  at  least,  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  over  the  entire  surface,  is  required.  The  best 
grass  seed  for  sandy  soil,  is  two-thirds  Kentucky 
Blue  grass,  one-third  Red-top,  and  three  pounds  of 
White  clover  to  the  acre.  For  heavy  land,  one-third 
Kentucky  Blue,  one-third  Red-top,  one-tliird  Rhode 
Island,  are  best.  The  grass  seed  may  be  sown  right 
after  the  compost  is  put  on,  and  rolled  in.  The  best 
time  to  do  this  is  in  the  early  spring  or  early  autumn; 
thus  the  grass  that  is  there  now  will  be  saved  and  fed, 
and  a  lot  of  new  grass  is  assured.  The  quantity  of 
seed  should  be  in  the  proportion  of  four  bushels  to 
the  acre,  if  for  a  new  lawn. 

For  beautifying  a  bank,  Sedum  cordatum,  Phlox  sub- 
ulatum,  also  Lysimachia  numularia  a  urea,  and  other 
varieties  of  Loosestrife,  also  Rosa  Wichuraiana  (creep¬ 
ing),  are  capital  plants  for  banks  in  sunny  places.  In 
shady  positions,  Vinca  minor,  Linarium  repens,  and 
Veronica  prostrata.  If  for  utilitarian  purposes,  other 
larger  growing  plants  and  shrubs  can  be  used  in  both 
sunny  and  shady  positions  to  hold  banks,  etc.  Many 
useful  plants  for  fodder  may  be  used.  h.  a.  s. 

Seeding,  Top-Dressing  and  Watering. 

A  lawn  may  be  satisfactorily  and  economically  re¬ 
stored  by  regularly  top-dressing  and  watering  (where 
necessary)  the  sward.  In  addition  to  this,  fresh  seed 
of  either  Red-top,  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  Rhode  Island 
Bent,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  Timothy,  depending 
upon  the  locality,  etc.,  should  be  sown  each  spring 
and  fall  on  the  thin  spots.  If  coarse  perennial  weeds 
such  as  plantains,  dandelions,  daisies  or  docks  are 
present,  they  should  be  cut  out  as  clean  as  possible 
each  fall  and  spring,  and  at  such  other  times  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  them  from  defacing  the  sward.  The 
best  top-dressing  to  use  from  an  economical  stand¬ 
point,  at  least,  is  decomposed  stable  manure,  and  the 
finer  it  is  the  better.  A  covering  of  one  inch  or  about 
one-eighth  of  a  cord  for  each  square  rod,  is  a  good 
ration.  One-half  of  this  amount  should  be  applied 
early  in  the  fall,  and  the  remainder  before  the 
ground  freezes.  In  order  to  distribute  the  fertilizer 
evenly  after  it  has  been  spread  upon  the  lawn,  it 
should  be  worked  in  around  the  roots  with  a  garden 
rake.  The  operation  is  especially  important  after  the 
first  application.  Frequent  mowing  with  a  lawn 
mower  makes  a  firm  and  fine  turf.  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii  or  Royalii  may  be  used  on  banks  and,  some¬ 
times  with  excellent  effect,  when  a  low,  close  growth 
is  wanted.  The  plants  are  easily  grown  from  seed, 
and  if  they  receive  a  little  care  until  they  are  fairly 
established,  they  are  but  little  trouble  afterwards. 
Lonicera  Halleana  is  also  good.  It  grows  higher 
than  the  ivy,  but  stands  clipping  well.  The  soil 
should  be  fertilized  a  little  when  the  plants  are  set, 
and  if  the  location  is  a  particularly  dry  one,  the 
plants  should  be  mulched  each  spring  with  some 
coarse  material,  until  they  become  firmly  rooted.  The 
profusion  of  fragrant  flowers  which  these  plants  pro¬ 
duce  in  sunny  locations  makes  them  especially  desir¬ 
able  in  some  places.  Berberis  Thunbergii  is  a  valu- 
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able  bush  for  planting  in  soils  of  moderate  fertility. 
This  is  propagated  easily  from  seed.  We  have  still 
another  plant  that  may  be  grown  on  dry  land  that  is 
quite  distinct  in  character  from  any  of  the  others, 
viz  :  Polygonum  cuspidatum.  This  is  a  rank-growing, 
herbaceous  perennial.  It  grows  in  large  clumps  that 
are  often  six  or  eight  feet  high.  It  seems  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  and  is  useful  in  some  places. 

Rhode  Island  Ex.  Station.  i„  f.  kinney. 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

Chicory  as  a  Farm  Crop. 

Subscriber ,  Toronto ,  Canada. — What  is  the  method  of  cultivating 
chicory,  and  of  preparing  it  for  market  ?  What  is  the  probable 
yield  per  acre  ?  What  is  the  cost  of  a  kiln,  for  drying  it  for  mar¬ 
ket  and  how  should  it  be  erected  ?  In  short,  I  want  to  know  the 
modus  operandi  from  sowing  the  seed  to  delivering  it  to  the  coffee 
roaster.  In  the  last  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  subscriber  was  seek¬ 
ing  information  for  getting  rid  of  it,  and  it  struck  me  that  per¬ 
haps,  when  once  sown,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it.  I 
farm  70  acres  near  Toronto  for  health  and  recreation,  and  started 
three  years  ago  to  follow  the  rotation  of  clover,  grain  and  pota¬ 
toes  ;  but  the  price  of  the  last  is  so  low,  25  cents  per  bushel,  that 
after  drawing  them  eight  miles,  I  am  naturally  tired  of  it.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  chicory  might  be  profitable.  I  suppose  that 
it  is  cultivated  in  a  manner  similar  to  carrots. 

ANSWERED  BY  PROF.  I.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Chicory  or  succory  (Cichorium  intybus)  is  a  perennial 
plant  found  wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  natur¬ 
alized  in  the  United  States.  There  are  many  varie¬ 
ties  ;  the  most  common  one  bears  a  blue  flower.  It 
has  a  long,  carrot-like  root,  and  leaves  that  resemble 
dandelion.  It  has  escaped  from  cultivation,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  most  troublesome  weeds  in  some  parts 
of  the  L  nited  States,  notably  in  Wisconsin  where  it  is 
said  to  be  more  difficult  to  eradicate  than  the  wild 
carrot.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  com¬ 
position  of  both  cultivated  carrots  and  chicory  : 

Albu-  Phosphoric 

Water.  Nitrogen,  minoids.  Potash.  acid. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


Carrots .  85  .  22  equal  to  1 .37  .  28  .1 

Chicory .  80  .25  equal  to  1 .56  .26  .08 


The  seeds  are  sown  in  the  spring  in  drills,  and  culti¬ 
vated  like  mangels.  The  roots  are  ready  to  dig  in 
about  18  months.  They  may  be  dried  in  a  contrivance 
similar  to  that  for  evaporating  apples — see  Cornell 
L  niversity  Bulletin  No.  100  for  portable  evaporators. 

As  to  the  moral  side  of  the  question,  no  turpitude 
or  blame  can  be  attached  to  the  one  who  raises  chicory 
and  sells  the  tops  (used  for  greens)  or  the  roots,  so 
long  as  they  are  sold  under  their  correct  name  ;  yet 
one  should  hesitate  to  raise  and  sell  chicory  to  a  coffee- 
roasting  establishment,  being  morally  certain  that  it 
is  to  be  put  to  bad  and  unlawful  use.  It  is  claimed 
that  “chicory  coffee”  injures  digestion,  and  is 
unwholesome  in  other  ways.  American  travelers  in 
Switzerland  and  Sweden  report  injury  from  coffee 
which  is,  too  frequently,  mixed  with  this  root,  which 
appears  to  have  little  use  except  to  aid  dishonest  per¬ 
sons  to  commit  fraud.  One  can  forgive  a  man  (when 
under  extreme  stress),  for  securing  money  by  forgery; 
but  what  kind  of  a  conscience  must  a  man  have  who 
will  deliberately  mix  chicory  with  coffee,  and  then 
forge  the  honorable  name  of  that  berry,  which  cheers 
without  inebriating,  the  brave  soldier  od  his  night 
watch,  and  revives  the  weary  traveler,  gives  new  hope 
and  courage  and  prolongs  the  life  and  smooths  the 
path  to  the  grave  of  the  honored,  gray-haired  sire  ? 
Then  he  who  mixes  chicory  with  coffee  and  sells  it  as 
coffee ,  not  only  commits  forgery,  but  cheats  his  cus¬ 
tomers  and  destroys  their  health.  And  this  he  does, 
not  under  stress  of  great  temptation,  because  an 
honorable  living  can  be  secured  by  selling  pure  coffee 
in  an  honest  way,  but  for  the  mere  love  of  pelf. 

Planting  Black  Walnut  for  Next  Century’s  Timber. 

E.  T.  J.,  Middletown,  Conn. — My  place  has  four  or  five  miles  of 
fence  outside.  I  also  have  several  black  walnut  trees  which  bear 
a  plentiful  supply  of  nuts.  As  black  walnut  timber  is  getting 
scarce,  and,  I  understand,  more  valuable  all  the  time,  why  would 
it  not  be  a  wise  plan  to  take  a  crowbar,  and  bag  of  nuts,  and 
plant  one  every  75  feet  right  around  the  place  just  inside  the 
fence  line  ?  The  foliage  of  a  black  walnut  tree  is  thin  and  I  do 
not  think  that  they  would  shade  the  fields  too  much.  When  ready 
to  cut,  they  might  average,  at  present  prices,  say,  $20  apiece, 
which  would  yield  per  mile,  if  planted  75  feet  apart,  about  $1,400. 
How  long  will  it  take  a  tree  to  reach  a  marketable  size  ?  I  have 
one  tree  that  was  a  sapling  in  1830  and  will  now  square  18 
inches,  say,  for  20  feet. 

Ans. — I  have  no  doubt  that  black  walnut  timber 
will  be  scarce,  always  bring  a  good  price,  and  might 
be  grown  so  as  to  yield  to  the  next  generation  a  good 
sum  per  acre,  if  the  trees  were  properly  cared  for.  I 
question,  however,  the  advisability  of  starting  and 
growing  the  trees  as  E.  T.  J.  proposes.  I  would  con¬ 


sider  it  a  better  way  to  plant  the  nuts  in  some  good 
rich  ground  in  rows  3%  feet  apart,  four  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  cultivate  them  in  this  seed  bed  for 
two  years,  at  least.  This  would  raise  the  plants  to 
average  four  feet  in  height.  Then  take  them  up  and 
set  by  the  fence  as  proposed,  and  the  trees  would  all 
stand  regularly  and  do  much  better  than  if  the  nuts 
were  planted  by  the  fence  where  they  might  get  eaten 
off  or  choked  up  with  weeds  and  perhaps  neglected. 
I  would  prefer  to  set  these  same  plants  when  two 
years  old  in  a  good  piece  of  ground  well  plowed  and 
fertilized,  setting  them  in  rows  12  feet  apart,  and  six 
feet  in  the  rows,  planting  (500  trees  to  the  acre.  Cul¬ 
tivate  the  ground  four  or  five  years  as  often  as  neces¬ 
sary,  to  keep  weeds  down  and  the  growth  the  trees 
will  make  will  be  surprising.  Trees  thus  planted 
will  run  up  with  less  side  limbs,  and  would  make 
long,  clean  bodies,  while  if  set  singly  75  feet  apart, 
they  would  spread  out  large  tops  and  short  bodies 
yielding  but  little  timber.  In  20  years  or  so,  one-half 
of  the  trees  set  in  this  acre  could  be  cut  out,  leaving 
the  rest  to  stand,  which  would  leave  them  12  feet 
apart  each  way.  Those  cut  out  should  be  one  foot  or 
more  through,  and  make  quite  a  saw  log  and  con¬ 
siderable  timber.  The  remaining  300  would,  in  20 
years  more,  make  large  saw  logs  and  yield  a  good 
deal  of  timber.  If  I  were  to  plant  the  black  walnut 
for  an  investment,  I  would  set  them  as  above,  and 
give  good  care  with  some  fertilizer  for  a  few  years,  to 
give  the  trees  a  healthy  and  thrifty  start.  A  little 
pruning,  of  course,  for  the  first  few  years,  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  work  the  tops  up  and  make  the 
bodies  clear  from  limbs  until  the  ground  was  suffic¬ 
iently  shaded,  when  Nature  would  do  the  rest  of  the 
trimming  necessary.  edwin  iioyt. 

Irrigation  by  Steam  Pump. 

G.  B.,  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. — I  am  thinking  of  pumping  water  for 
irrigation.  I  thought  of  pumping  through  a  two-inch  pipe,  and 
forcing  the  water  through  sprinklers.  How  much  water  is  needed 
for  irrigation  ?  What  sort  of  a  pump  should  I  get  and  how  should 
I  fix  my  pipes  ? 

Ans. — It  is  only  a  question  of  the  distance  and 
amount  of  water  required  when  calculating  the  size 


PIPE  ATTACHMENT  FOR  IRRIGATING  PUMP.  Fig.  229. 

of  pump  required.  Not  knowing  the  exact  condi¬ 
tions,  the  answer  must  be  given  in  a  general  way. 
The  amount  of  water  falling  on  one  acre  of  land  to 
the  inch  of  rain  fall,  is  27,155  gallons  ;  from  this  you 
can  decide  about  how  much  water  per  acre  you 
require.  There  are  two  classes  of  pumps  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  rotary  pump,  requiring  a  boiler  and  engine 
to  drive  it ;  and  the  direct  acting  steam  pump  which 
takes  steam  direct  from  the  boiler.  The  rotary  pump 
does  not  act  well  under  pressure,  or  very  much  suction, 
some  makes  requiring  the  pump  to  be  set  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  to  be  pumped.  The  piston  or  direct 
steam  pump  works  under  any  pressure,  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  suction.  In  setting  the  pump,  make  the 
suction  as  short  as  possible  ;  be  sure  that  this  piping 
is  air-tight,  otherwise  you  will  pump  air  as  well  as 
water.  All  piping  should  be  water-tight,  and  should 
have  Y-joints  with  bends  of  long  radii  so  as  to  over¬ 
come  the  friction  at  the  joints,  see  Fig.  229.  When 
cutting  threading  and  screwing  lengths  together,  see 
that  any  burr  left  by  the  tool  is  removed  so  that  the 
pipe  is  smooth  and  not  half  closed  by  obstructions. 
You  speak  of  running  a  two-inch  main  ;  your  pump 
should  have  at  least  a  two-inch  discharge,  which,  if 
run  at  its  highest  speed,  125  strokes  per  minute,  will 
deliver  49  gallons  in  that  time,  or  2,940  gallons  per 
hour.  The  loss  due  to  friction  in  the  pipes  can  be 
made  up  by  a  little  increase  in  pump  pressure.  Four 
one-inch  sprinkler  pipes  can  be  run  at  once  from  the 
two-inch  main. 

Winter  Overcoat  for  Strawberries. 

J.  W.  G.,  Boston,  Mass. — Should  strawberry  beds  be  covered  for 
the  winter  ?  If  so,  to  what  depth,  and  what  is  the  best  material 
to  use  ? 

Ans. — The  main  object  in  covering  a  strawberry 
bed  is  to  keep  the  frost  in  the  ground,  and  prevent 
the  heaving  and  thawing  of  the  soil  that  takes  place 
in  late  winter  and  spring.  The  plan  is  to  wait  until 
the  ground  is  frozen  hard,  and  then  cover  the  plants 
with  four  inches  or  more  of  some  material  that  will 


pack  well  over  them  and  keep  in  place.  Strawy  horse 
manure  is  generally  used.  This  is  excellent  except 
that  it  fills  the  soil  full  of  weed  seeds.  Straw,  coarse 
hay,  leaves  are  all  good.  We  shall  use  the  stalks  of 
sweet  corn  and  vines  of  Lima  beans  as  far  as  they 
will  go. 

What  Food  for  Strawberries  ? 

J.  J.  M.  G.,  Americus,  Ga. — What  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  should  be  used  for  fertilizing  strawberry 
plants  ? 

Ans. — We  prefer  a  mixture  giving,  say,  two  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  nine  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  11  of 
potash.  On  some  soils,  even  more  potash  would  be 
profitable.  In  a  general  way,  it  is  safe  to  advise 
three  parts  of  fine  ground  bone  and  one  part  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash  for  all  small  fruits.  This  mixture,  when 
used  liberally,  is  sure  to  give  a  satisfactory  crop. 
Cotton-hull  ashes  of  good  quality,  contain  over  five 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  25  of  potash.  Two 
parts  of  these  ashes  to  one  of  bone,  would  give  a  fair 
fertilizer,  and  would,  doubtless,  be  cheaper  for  you 
than  muriate.  Do  not  try  to  mix  the  ashes  and  bone. 
It  is  always  cheaper  to  plant  the  strawberries  after 
Crimson  clover  or  cow  peas,  and  thus  avoid  buying 
so  much  nitrogen. 

What  Is  Buhach  ? 

11.  P.  N.,  Elutbush,  N.  Y. — What  is  Buhach  for  hen  lice?  The 
dictionary  and  the  largest  seedsman  in  New  York  City  don’t 
seem  to  know  it.  Is  it  a  good  remedy  for  fleas  ? 

Ans. — “  Buhach  ”  is  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  a 
plant,  Pyrethrum  cineraraafolium,  which  is  grown  ex¬ 
tensively  in  California.  The  dried  flowers  are  ground 
into  a  fine  dust  or  powder,  which  is  death  to  most  in¬ 
sects.  It  does  not  poison,  but  appears  to  choke  or 
paralyze  them.  It  will  kill  the  fleas. 

Half  Developed  Potatoes  for  Seed. 

C.  N.  It.,  Canton,  Pa. — Are  potatoes  only  partly  grown  and 
killed  by  frost  as  good  for  seed  asjully  matured  stock  of  the  same 
variety  ? 

Ans. — We  think  that  if  immature  potatoes  were 
planted  year  after  year,  the  vines  would  be  less  vigor¬ 
ous,  the  product  of  tubers  less,  and  more  inclined  to  rot. 
Whether  any  difference  could  be  observed  in  the  first 
crop  from  immature  seed,  is  doubtful. 

Alfalfa,  Potatoes  and  Corn  for  Steers. 

P.  C.,  New  Windsor,  Col.— With  Alfalfa  hay  at  $2.50  per  ton, 
small  potatoes  at  $2  per  ton,  and  corn  chop  at  60  cents  per  100 
pounds,  what  would  be  the  most  profitable  ration  to  feed  steers 
for  six  months,  by  a  feeder  that  lias  the  hay,  but  must  buy  all 
else?  Are  potatoes  worth  $2  per  ton,  with  hay  and  corn  at  the 
above  figures  ? 

Ans. — The  following  table  gives  a  fair  comparison 
of  the  amounts  of  the  different  nutrients  in  these 
three  foods  : 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON  DIGESTIBLE. 

Muscle-  Fat-  Pure 

makers,  formers.  fat. 


Alfalfa .  185  560  20 

Potatoes .  42  420  2 

Corn  chop .  165  1,280  85 


The  comparative  values  of  the  three  foods,  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  their  chemical  analysis,  would  be  about  as 
follows  :  Alfalfa  89  cents,  potatoes  29  cents,  and  corn 
$1.15.  i’otatoes  are  altogether  too  high  in  price  as 
compared  with  the  Alfalfa.  So  is  the  corn  chop.  Yet,  for 
fattening  purposes,  some  food  richer  in  fat  is  needed 
to  go  with  the  Alfalfa.  We  doubt  whether  the  small 
potatoes  will  prove  satisfactory  unless  cooked  before 
feeding.  A  small  quantity  of  the  raw  potatoes  is  an 
advantage  to  the  animal  ;  but  if  fed  heavily  enough 
to  “  balance  ”  the  Alfalfa,  we  believe  that  they  would 
upset  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  throw  the  steers 
“  off  their  feed.”  We  would  feed  all  the  Alfalfa  hay 
the  steers  would  eat  up  clean,  not  over  half  a  peck  of 
raw  potatoes  each  day,  and  three  pounds  or  over  of 
corn  chop. 

Ensilage  or  Cut  Corn  Fodder. 

E.  P.  N.,  Nichols ,  Conn. — Does  the  souring  of  ensilage  affect 
the  milk  so  that  city  Boards  of  Health  would  be  liable  to  object  to 
its  use  as  they  do  to  that  of  brewery  grains  ?  If  corn  stalks  ma¬ 
tured  for  the  ears  and  the  ears  picked,  be  cured  in  the  field,  cut 
with  a  cutter,  and  put  in  the  mow,  will  they  heat  and  mold  ?  If 
so,  is  there  any  practical  way  of  preventing  it  ? 

Ans. — We  shall  soon  begin  an  account  of  how  that 
“certified  milk”  is  made.  This  milk  is  regularly 
examined  by  doctors  and  chemists.  Ensilage  is  fed 
to  the  cows  that  give  it,  which  is  good  evidence  that 
this  food  can  be  made  so  as  to  make  first-class  milk. 
A  careless  housewife  might  take  good  quinces  and  the 
best  of  sugar  and  “  put  them  up”  so  that  they  would 
come  out  a  vile,  ill-smelling  mess.  Just  so  with  ensi¬ 
lage.  It  may  be  spoiled  in  the  silo,  or  it  may  come 
out  the  best  and  cheapest  winter  food  a  cow  can  get. 
We  have  had  quite  a  little  to  say  about  cutting  up 
fodder  corn  in  quantity.  The  weight  of  testimony  is 
against  it. 

Shavings  for  Mulch  ;  Starch  Refuse. 

J.  J.,  Waupaca,  Wis. — 1.  Will  shavings  from  a  planing  mill  do  for 
mulching  potatoes  ?  2.  How  much  fertilizing  matter  is  there  in 
the  refuse  from  a  potato  starch  factory  ? 

Ans. — 1.  No,  not  fresh  from  the  mill.  They  would 
answer  if  well  rotted,  but  when  fresh  they  contain 
too  much  acid,  and  would  be  likely  to  injure  the  pota¬ 
toes  if  used  heavily.  2.  An  average  sample  of  this 
refuse  will  not  be  worth  much  more  than  half  as 
much  as  ordinary  stable  manure. 
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Corn  on  Sod ;  Potato  Rot. 


G.  M.  E.,  Vineland.  N.  J. — Tn  looking 
over  The  R  N.-Y.,  this  line  came  under 
my  eye.  “  Ren  us  your  pent  up  thought.” 
So  1  thought  that  I  would  give  a  little 
of  my  experience  with  Crimson  clover 
and  corn.  1  turned  under  a  fine  crop  of 
clover,  fully  two  feet  high,  and  planted 
corn  on  the  ground  ;  it  grew  finely  until 
it  commenced  to  ear,  then  the  dry 
weather  came,  and  it  dried  up,  too,  so 
that  I  shall  get  very  little  corn.  The 
fodder  is  the  poorest  1  ever  raised,  but 
of  good  size.  Adjoining  this  piece,  I 
have  another  piece  of  corn,  where  the 
clover  nearly  winterkilled,  on  account 
of  too  late  planting.  There  the  fodder 
is  not  dried  up  nearly  so  much  as  on  the 
first,  and  there  is  more  corn.  On  a  piece 
of  land  adjoining  the  last  named,  I 
turned  under  a  fair  crop  of  clover,  say, 
about  12  to  14  inches  high.  In  this  piece 
was  a  small  spot  about  16  by  30  feet 
where  the  clover  stood  fully  two  feet 
high  ;  on  this  spot,  the  fodder  is  much 
the  largest  of  any,  but  is  dried  up  more. 
I  think  the  corn  would  have  been  much 
the  best  on  the  large  clover,  if  we  had 
had  plenty  of  rain  ;  but  1  fail  to  see  why 
the  corn  should  dry  up  more  there. 

Another  thought  that  may  do  some  of 
your  readers  good,  is  this :  I  dug  my 
early  potatoes,  and  soon  after  putting 
them  iu  the  cellar,  they  commenced  to 
rot  so  badly,  that  1  thought  1  would 
lose  them  all.  Rut  a  friend  told  me  to 
put  some  shell  lime  on  them,  and  it 
would  stop  the  rot ;  1  did,  and  it  stopped 
the  rot  entirely.  Although  it  makes 
them  white  with  the  lime,  1  consider 
that  better  than  to  have  them  black  with 
rot.  1  used  one  bushel  of  shell  lime 
on  about  50  bushels,  which  costs  here  10 
cents  per  bushel. 

R.  N.-Y. — One  trouble  may  have  been 
that  the  clover  sod  was  not  packed 
down  hard  enough.  Our  experience  is 
that  whenever  sod  is  not  pressed  down 
firmly,  it  dries  out  rapidly,  lor  the  air 
has  a  better  cnance  to  circulate  through 
it.  If  you  could  have  rolled  that  sod, 
you  would  have  kept  out  the  air,  and 
made  a  better  storage  place  for  moisture. 

Improving  a  Tenacious  Clay  Soil. 

Alva  Agee,  Ohio. — Under  the  head¬ 
ing,  “  What  Say  V  ”  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of 
September  28,  R.  W.  describes  his  soil, 
and  wonders  whether  subsoiling  will 
cure,  or  help  cure,  the  trouble.  Opinions 
from  persons  at  a  distance  are  often  of 
little  value,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
land  needs  underdraining.  It  is  not  best 
to  put  drains  too  deep  in  such  tenacious 
clays  ;  but  when  placed  20  inches  under 
the  surface,  the  water  finds  its  way 
down,  and  the  air  enters.  Subsoiling 
may  help  temporarily,  but  a  blue  clay 
runs  together  very  soon  after  being 
stirred,  and  one  cannot  hope  to  make  it 
porous,  or  eapaole,  either  of  holding  a 
store  of  moisture  through  droughts,  or 
furnishing  drainage  in  wet  seasons  by  a 
single  stirring  when  the  breaking  plow 
is  used.  What  is  needed  is  a  change  in 
the  mechanical  condition  of  this  clay, 
and  the  best  means  to  that  end  is  under¬ 
draining.  The  presence  of  air  m  it  will 
work  a  change,  and  that  is  secured  by 
tiles. 

If  there  is  a  practicable  outlet,  and  the 
land  is  worth  the  investment,  I  would 
put  in  drains  every  two  rods,  using  2 3^- 
inch  tile,  which  is  sufficiently  large  on 
hard  clay  bottom,  and  will  open  up  air 
passages  about  as  well  as  larger  the, 
while  considerably  cheaper.  I  would 
put  the  drains  not  over  two  feet  deep, 
and  where  the  blue  clay  extends  to  the 
surface,  18  inches  is  a  safer  depth.  The 
trenches  should  be  filled  with  surface 
soil.  Then  buckwheat  or  corn  should  be 
sowed,  and  the  crop  plowed  under,  run¬ 
ning  the  breaking  plow  across  the  drains 


to  lead  the  water  into  them.  This  plow¬ 
ing  under  should  be  done  in  the  fall 
after  hot  weather  is  past.  Judging  by 
my  experience  with  a  pipe  clay  that  was 
hardly  as  tenacious  as  some  blue  clays  I 
have  seen,  I  would  expect  to  see  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil  after  such  treat¬ 
ment,  and  to  be  able  to  get  and  keep 
good  stands  of  clover.  This  method  in¬ 
volves  considerable  expense,  but  tena¬ 
cious  blue  clays  cannot  be  permanently 
improved  at  slight  expense. 

The  New  Imperial  Tomato. 

A.  A.  H  ,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. — I  no¬ 
tice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  5  what 
Mr.  L.  R.  Jones,  of  the  State  Experiment 
Station  says  of  the  New  1  mperial  tomato. 
Having  grown  this  new  tomato  for  six 
years,  and  tested  it  with  over  100  of  the 
leading  varieties,  I  feel  that  I  am  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  it.  This  season 
I  had  about  4.500  plants,  and  grown  on 
ordinary  farm  land  without  trimming  or 
racking  up,  these  vines  have  averaged 
over  1  x/i  bushel  of  ripe  fruit  to  a  vine. 
The  plants  were  not  put  out  in  open 
ground  until  after  June  1,  and  on  July 
22  we  commenced  picking  ripe  fruit  for 
the  seed.  No  such  crop  of  tomatoes  as 
regards  both  quantity  and  quality  has 
ever  been  seen  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  have  picked  hundreds  of  bush¬ 
els  that  would  run  from  4  to  4%  inches 
in  diameter  to  each  specimen.  Some  of 
the  seed  scattered  from  the  first  washing 
about  July  25  came  up  and  produced 
ripe  fruit  on  September  25,  60  days  from 
the  seed. 

Carman  Potato ;  Cutting  Corn. 

G.  H.,  Appleton,  N.  Y. — Hurrah  for 
the  Carman  No.  1  potato.  1  saw  the  big 
potato  yield  of  H.  C.  R.  reported  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  of  September  21,  so  I  went  out 
and  dug  my  potatoes.  There  were  104 
good-sized  ones,  besides  a  few  small 
oues,  and  they  weighed  52  pounds.  The 
largest  weighed  1%  pound,  and  a  good 
many  weighed  one  pound  each.  They 
are  smooth  and  beautiful.  I  had  one 
small  potato  last  spring,  and  made  nine 
hills  from  it  by  cutting  very  fine. 

Corn  cutting  is  about  over  for  this  year, 
and  it  is  marked  with  progress  also. 
How  many  devices  have  arisen  of  late  to 
cut  corn,  and  what  an  emancipation  they 
make  for  farmers’  backs  !  We  read  a 
great  deal  about  corn  binders  made 
especially  for  cutting  corn,  and  but  little 
about  cutting  it  with  grain  binders  ;  but 
one  of  my  neighbors  this  fall  had  a  field 
of  very  large  ensilage  corn,  11  feet  high. 
He  engaged  to  have  it  cut  with  a  corn 
binder,  but  the  machine  could  not  cut  it, 
although  it  wonted  well  in  small  corn  ; 
it  tied  too  near  the  butts,  and  scattered 
the  corn  badly.  At  the  same  time,  the 
agents  of  a  grain  binder  came  and  fast¬ 
ened  a  bow  of  iron  on  the  back  of  the 
grain  binder  that  my  neighbor  uses,  and 
he  cut  the  entire  field  without  a  break. 

How  I  Tan  a  Hide. 

W.  S.  Jr.,  Johnsons,  N.  Y. — I  think 
that  I  have  an  easier  way  than  that 
given  by  W.  K.  T.,  of  tanning  a  sheep 
skin.  Wrestling  with  a  barrel  and 
scythe  might  do  for  a  tanner  or  currier 
skilled  in  scraping  hides  ;  but  the  aver¬ 
age  farmer  is  likely  to  cut  holes  in  the 
skin,  to  say  nothing  of  his  fingers.  The 
low  price  of  skins,  and  the  comfort  de¬ 
rived  from  robes  and  rugs  made  from 
well-tanned  skins,  led  me  to  purchase 
several.  1  had  no  time  to  waste,  but 
wanted  the  skins  nicely  tanned.  Part 
of  them  were  fresh,  the  rest  had  been 
rolled  in  salt  for  a  week  or  more.  I 
spread  the  skins,  flesh  side  up,  swept  all 
salt  and  coarse  dirt  oif,  covered  the  flesh 
side  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  salt 
and  one  each  of  alum  and  saltpeter, 
folded  the  flesh  sides  together,  rolled 
tightly,  and  placed  in  a  cellar  or  cool 
place  for  8  or  10  days.  Then  I  brushed 
off  all  salt  again,  placed  them  iu  a  bar¬ 
rel,  pounded  out  in  a  strong  soapsuds, 
with  a  clothes  pounder,  until  as  clean 
as  desired  ;  then  rinsed.  If  one  has  a 


clothes  wringer  large  enough,  put  them 
through  that.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  suds  be  not  too  hot.  I  put  my  first 
skin  through  a  washing-machine  filled 
with  a  very  hot  suds,  then  through  a 
wringer;  it  came  out  clean  and  white, 
also  well-cooked,  tender  as  a  chicken, 
and  full  of  holes.  The  next  time  the 
water  was  not  so  hot,  and  it  came  out  in 
fine  shape.  While  still  warm,  stretch 
and  nail  to  the  side  of  an  unpainted 
building,  flesh  side  exposed  to  the  sun, 
for  several  days,  the  hotter  the  better. 
When  well  dried,  take  down  ;  they  will 
be  very  stiff.  Lay  on  a  bench,  flesh  side 
up,  get  a  piece  of  No.  1  or  2  sandpaper, 
and  go  at  it ;  a  few  minutes’  work  will 
make  a  skin  as  soft  as  one  could  wish. 

Growth  of  Wood  m  Canada. 

R.  D.,  Campbellford,  Ont. — I  saw  a 
paragraph  in  a  late  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
which  stated  that  a  Willard  plum  had 
made  a  growth  of  three  feet  during  the 
season.  I  have  a  Burbank  plum  which 
is  in  its  second  year  from  planting,  and 
it  has  made  a  growth  of  seven  feet  and 
lateral  branches.  My  Abundance  plum 
made  a  growth  of  five  feet,  and  Crosby 
and  Champion  peaches,  and  Shense  or 
Acme  apricots  all  made  growths  of  four 
to  five  feet. 

Waterproofing  Greenhouse  Boards. 

G.  M.  S.,  Duluth,  Minn. — C.  P.  Bar¬ 
nard,  page  652,  speaks  of  not  being  able 
to  obtain  any  preparation  for  dressing 
the  bottom  boards  of  the  greenhouse  on 
which  the  plants  stand,  and  their  conse¬ 
quent  rotting  out  in  a  short  time.  My 
wife  wishes  me  to  say  that  she  is  using 
for  this  same  purpose,  a  waterproof  oil 
dressing,  manufactured  in  this  city.  It 
is  easily  and  quickly  applied,  and  two 
coats  liberally  applied,  so  thoroughly 
waterproof  the  boards  that  they  shed 
the  water  to  perfection,  and  it  preserves 
the  boards  perfectly.  The  dressing  is 
very  valuable  for  many  purposes,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  shoes,  as  it  keeps  the  water 
out,  makes  and  keeps  the  leather  soft 
and  pliable,  and  produces  a  very  hand¬ 
some  luster. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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On  Top 

No  other  preparation  has 
ever  equaled  in  success, 
sales,  or  cures,  the  won¬ 
derful  record  of 

Hood's 

Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
Hood’s  Pills  cure  Liver  Ills.  25  cents. 


HERRICK  SEED  CO., 

INCORPORATED,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  7 
Purity  and  Quality  Guaranteed.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


PDIHCnil  ni  nvc The lareest  handler 
OnimOUH  vLUVE.lt  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States.  Is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford.  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats,  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

We  have  a  few  barrels,  surplus  stock  Carman 
No  1  and  No.  3,  carefully  selected,  and  will  be  sold 
right.  M.  GARRAHAN.  Kingston,  Pa. 


fian||l!|  11  a  |  SEED  POTATOES.  400 
U  All  III  UN  no.  I  barrels.  The  lot  $3  per 
barrel.  E.  B.  EDWARDS,  Avoca,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Salary  and  Expenses  paid,  or  HIGHEST  commission. 
Unequaled  facilities.  Stock  all  home-grown.  BEST 
ever  raised.  Great  demand  for  our  NEW  and  very 
valuable  SPECIALTIES  All  our  Agents  suc¬ 
ceed.  Apply  immediately. 

THE  GENEVA  NURSERY.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Established  1846 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  known  in  the  country. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Proprietors. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Paragon  Chestnut  Trees 

The  most  valuable  large  chestnut  on  the  market 
to-day.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 


If  you  want  the  best  rasp-  |LJ|  II  |  C" 
berry  in  existence,  plant  Iwl  I  La  La  CL  I  %  ■ 
Beware  of  SPURIOUS  varieties  offered  CHEAP  by 
unprincipled  dealers.  Original  headquarters  for 
MILLER.  Also.  PEACH,  APPLE,  PEAK, 
PLUM  and  NUT  TREES 

CHAS.  WRIGHT.  Seaford,  Del. 


GRAPE  VINES 

All  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality  ■  nrrnntctl 
true.  Loire*!  rate*.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO..  FREDONIA,  N. 


300,000  PEACH  TREES, 

20.000  Apple,  900.000  Asparagus  Roots.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  Plants.  Twenty-page  Catalogue  free. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES.  -  -  -  BERLIN.  MD 


p  II  f|  I  P  C  Peach  Trees  a  Specialty.  Prices  on  apnli- 
U 11  U I  U  L  cation.  R.  8.  Johnston,  Stockley,  Del. 


wY::;,  PEACH 

Plum,  Pear,  Apple,  Clierry  or  Quince 
Orchard,  or  anything  in  the  way  ofSmall 
Fruits,  Ornamental  Tree*  or  Shrub*, 
Japan,  Holland  or  other  Bulb*,  write  us 
your  wants  and  we  will  quote  you  low  prices. 
Everything  of  the  best— for  Orchard, 
Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Carden 
and  Conservatory.  Millions  of  Treat, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines  Bulbs,  Plants,  etc. 
Price  List  and  Catalogue  Free. 

42nd  Year,  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses, 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PAIN ESVILLE.  OHIO. 


Fruit  Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

By  W.  C.  Strong.  Illustrated.  A  guide  to  the 
culture  of  fruits  suited  to  the  owner  of  a  home 
Considers  the  choice  of  location,  preparation 
of  the  soil,  how  and  when  to  plant,  and  gives 
a  short  descriptive  list  of  the  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  eacb  fruit.  Instructions  in  pruning 
and  cultivation,  descriptions  of  diseases  and 
insect  enemies,  with  remedies,  and  a  chapter 
on  propagation,  make  the  book  complete  for 
the  amateur.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 
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Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York 


TREES 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 


Collections  in  America. 
160-page  Catalogue  Free. 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Shrubs,  Roses  for 
FALL  Planting.  Largest  and  choicest 
Mt.  Hope  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YES,  SEVERAL  TIMES;  that’s  the  way  customers  send  to  Rogers  for  Trees. 
They  order  once  and  then  stick  to  him.  Daily  orders  from  old  customers  prove 
this.  Are  you  a  regular  customer?  If  not  try  us  once,  and  you  soon  will  be. 
REMEMBER,  it’s  a  pleasure  and  a  profit  to  handle  and  plant  ROGERS’  FKKSH- 


treksANS'ILLE  ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Rogers’  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TRIUMPH 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


^EMPEROR 
MERCER  { 


The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 

Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (lOc.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  JUus.  Catalogue  with 
the  Col’d  Plate*  of  the  3  W underfill  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
mail,  postpaid  tor  LOc,  JOS. ii.  BLACK, SU5  &  CO.,  Village  Aurscries.  ilightstown,  Ji.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES, 
ORNAMENTALS,  Crates  &  Baskets. 

ELDORADO 

BLACKBERRY. 


“They . SURPASS  all  others” 
says  E.  S  Cabman.  R.  N.  Y„  and 
H.  E.  Vandeman,  U.  S.  Dept. 


LORENTZ 

PEACH. 

Don’t  pay  double  prices^*  Ulus.  Catalogue  REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 
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FARMERS'  CLUB  DISCUSSION . 

(CONTINUED.) 

The  Ailment  of  That  Orchard. 

A.  YV.,  Marshfield,  Ore. — In  regard 
to  the  barren  apple  orchard  mentioned 
on  page  646,  the  condition  of  the  soil 
causes  a  very  vigorous  and  also  down¬ 
ward  growth  of  the  main  roots,  without 
the  formation  of  many  rootlets  ;  conse¬ 
quently,  not  many  fruit  buds  are  formed 
till  the  roots  of  the  trees  get  inter¬ 
woven,  or,  if  the  trees  are  planted  very 
far  apart,  till  the  roots  attain  their 
limit  growth,  in  which  case  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  rootlets  is  pushed  rapidly. 
Deep  plowing  when  the  trees  are  in  a 
dormant  state,  thinning  out  the  surplus 
branches  in  the  spring  when  the  sap  is 
in  full  motion,  summer  pruning  and  sow¬ 
ing  to  grain  and  grass,  will  bring  the 
desired  end.  The  grass  and  the  fruit 
will  appropriate  the  constant  moisture 
created  by  the  capillary  attraction.  The 
application  of  mineral  fertilizers  and 
bone  meal  the  next  year  after  this  treat¬ 
ment  would  be  a  great  benefit. 

That  Seedling  Peach  Question. 

L.  A.  G.,  Westport,  Mo. — That  ques¬ 
tion  of  seedling  peach  trees  is  a  two- 
sided  one.  Often  the  nurseryman  is  im¬ 
posed  upon,  and  has  to  sell  trees  the 
buds  of  which  he  has  obtained  from 
other  parties,  and  the  buds  themselves 
are  seedlings.  The  planters,  on  the 
other  hand,  lose  not  only  their  time, 
money  and  care,  but  the  cash  value  of 
the  tree  after  it  comes  into  bearing. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised,  and  hon¬ 
est  nurserymen  will  do  their  best  to  give 
stock  true  to  name.  The  case  cited  is 
not  so  bad  as  in  the  case  of  the  apple 
tree  where  a  person  gets  500  that  he  does 
not  want,  and  one  that  does  not  pay,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  standard  commercial  variety. 
A  good,  honest  nurseryman  will  do  his 
best  to  give  stock  true  to  name,  and  if 
he  make  a  mistake  in  an  instance  or  two, 
the  purchaser  and  he  should  settle  it 
like  any  other  mistake,  by  a  compromise. 

Replacing  Spurious  Trees. 

T.  T.  L.,  South  Haven,  Mich. — With 
the  utmost  care,  errors  in  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  nursery  stock  are  liable  to  occur; 
hence  the  occasional  occurrence  of  a  spuri¬ 
ous  tree  or  plant  might  reasonably  be 
overlooked  ;  but  the  occurrence  of  so 
large  a  percentage  of  error  as  in  the 
case  of  F.  C.  11.,  page  696,  can  by  no 
means,  be  excused.  The  offer  to  replace 
the  spurious  trees,  is  the  one  almost 
universally  made  by  nurserymen  in  such 
cases  ;  but  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  even  nurserymen  regard  this  as 
adequate  compensation  ;  since,  even  if 
the  error  shall  be  detected,  and  the  tree 
safely  and  correctly  replaced  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  the  planter  will  have  borne 
the  loss  of  the  year’s  use  of  his  land  and 
the  expense  of  the  year’s  cultivation  and 
replanting.  Furthermore,  each  annual 
crop,  during  the  subsequent  life  of  such 
tree,  will  necessarily  be  deferred  a 
twelvemonth  ;  while  if  the  detection  of 
the  error  must  (as  will  in  most  cases 
prove  true),  await  the  fruiting  of  the 
tree,  the  damage  and  loss  to  the  planter 
must  necessarily  be  largely  increased. 
To  determine  the  actual  loss  to  the 
planter  in  any  given  case,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  an  uncertain  and  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  ;  yet  there  is  scarcely  room  for 
doubt  that,  in  a  court  of  last  resort,  the 
planter  would  be  awarded  damages  sub¬ 
stantially  upon  the  theory  suggested. 

Kerosene  OH  On  Trees. 

E.  N.  W.,  Anchorage,  Ky. — On  page 
618,  G.  YV.  C.,  Belvidere,  N.  J.,  says  that 
kerosene  applied  to  fruit  trees  will  kill 
them.  What  does  he  mean  by  kerosene? 
In  some  places,  crude  petroleum  is  called 
kerosene  ;  in  others,  refined  petroleum 
and  in  others  coal  oil.  D.  L.  Bliss,  in 
American  Gardening  says  that  he  has 
applied  crude  petroleum  to  apple  trees 
for  years  without  injury.  I  would  like 
G.  YV.  C.  to  inform  us  the  exact  article 
he  used  and  when. 

R-  N.-Y. — As  we  understand  it,  the  sub¬ 
stance  used  was  kerosene  or  “coal  oil” 
such  as  is  used  in  lamps  for  light. 


□  The  writer  of  these  notes  did  not  spend 
the  past  winter  at  the  Rural  Grounds, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  keep  any  record 
of  the  temperature.  He  now  finds, 
through  a  friend  who  kept  a  careful 
record,  that  the  mercury  at  one  time 
fell  to  24  degrees  below  zero.  This  is 
the  lowest  it  has  fallen  during  the  past 
22  years.  Yet  patches  of  Crimson  clover 
survived . 

All  communications  intended  for 
Ruralisms  should,  for  the  next  seven 
months,  be  mailed  to  the  editor  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  No.  5  YVest  82nd  Street,  New 
York  City . 

We  have  not  yet  fully  recovered  from 
our  surprise  over  the  size  of  the  bunches 
and  the  quality  of  the  Mills  grape.  It 
seems  like  a  purely  foreign  grape  in 
every  way.  Yet  the  vine  appears  to  be 
hardy  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  fruited  the 
Mills,  we  beg  them  to  favor  The  R.  N.-Y. 
with  their  opinion  of  the  grape,  as  to 
size  of  bunch,  quality  of  berry,  growth 
and  hardiness  of  the  vine . 

The  Agnes  Emily  Carman  Rose. — 
Next  year,  we  shall  hope  to  hear  from 
many  of  our  subscribers  regarding  the 
general  deportment  of  this  rose.  Here 
is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Fowler,  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Orange  County 
Farmer  : 

Specimens  of  this  new  rose  received  from  the 
Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  of  Painesville,  O.,  planted 
last  spring,  have  given  us  great  satisfaction.  The 
roses,  of  which  we  had  quite  a  number,  are  very 
pretty,  indeed,  but  to  us  the  foliage  is  equally 
attractive,  vivid  green,  hardy  in  texture,  and 
seeming  able  to  resist  all  sorts  of  weather,  and 
to  repel  all  insect  attacks.  When  our  other  roses 
were  calling  for  all  our  vigilance  to  save  them 
from  perishing  from  the  ravages  of  the  aphis, 
not  one  was  seen  on  the  Agnes  Emily  Carman.  It 
is,  withal,  a  vigorous  grower.  It  is,  as  most  of 
our  readers  doubtless  know,  a  cross  between  the 
Japanese  Rosa  rugosa  and  the  old  Harison’s 
Yellow,  and  is  the  handiwork  of  the  lady  whose 
name  it  bears. 

If  Mr.  Fowler  had  occasion  to  admire 
the  foliage  of  plants  “received  last 
spring,”  he  will  have  more  occasion  to 
do  so  next  summer,  and  still  more  the 
summer  thereafter,  as  the  leaflets  do 
not  grow  to  their  largest  size  until  the 
third  season.  The  hardiness  of  this 
variety  may  be  judged  when  we  say  that, 
though  the  mercury  fell  last  winter  to 
24  degrees  below  zero,  not  a  bud  on 
either  of  our  plants  was  harmed.  The 
stems  of  the  Georges  Bruant,  reported 
as  hardy  in  Rochester,  were  killed  nearly 
to  the  ground . 

Mr.  Fowler,  who  favored  The  It.  N.-Y. 
with  the  first  printed  account  of  the 
Columbian  raspberry,  compared  it,  the 
past  season,  at  his  own  home  (Port  Jer¬ 
vis,  N.  Y.)  with  the  Shaffer  (Shaffer’s 
Colossal).  Both  varieties  were  in  full 
bearing  and  growing  under  the  same 
conditions.  He  says  that  the  Shaffer 
always  winterkills  more  or  less,  though 
always  giving,  nevertheless,  a  fair  crop. 
Last  winter  fully  one-third  of  the  Shaffer 
canes  were  winterkilled,  while  “  not  a 
single  cane  of  the  Columbian  was  dam¬ 
aged.”  In  growth  during  the  season,  no 
notable  differences  were  seen.  The 
Shaffer,  as  already  noted  by  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  seemed  to  be  about  a  week  earlier. 
In  quality,  they  were  found  to  be  “  prac¬ 
tically  the  same.”  Mr.  Fowler  further 
says,  and  this  is  an  important  advantage, 
that  the  berries  of  the  Columbian  never 
fall  when  ripe,  while  those  of  the  Shaffer 
do.  YVe  found  last  season  that  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  Columbian  is  not  so 
smooth  as  is  that  of  the  Shaffer,  being 
covered  with  little  projections  which 
must  serve  to  hold  the  berry  more  firmly. 

Some  12  years  ago,  we  planted  one 
tree  of  a  Japan  pear  called  the  Mikado. 
In  two  or  three  years,  it  began  to  bear 
and,  thereafter,  it  bore  abundantly  every 
year.  The  pears  were  round,  with  long 


stems,  the  skin  russeted  and  yellow  when 
fully  ripe.  Besides  the  pleasing  sight 
of  these  round  pears  held  by  long  stems 
that  allowed  them  to  sway  to  and  fro  in 
the  wind  like  so  many  little  Chinese 
lanterns,  the  tree,  because  of  its  large, 
thick  leaves,  was  really  ornamental. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit  was  such  that  it 
was  of  no  value  except  for  preserves. 

For  several  years,  the  nursery  firm  of 
YVm.  Parry,  of  Parry,  N.  J.,  have  given 
liberal  space  to  the  description  and  illus¬ 
tration  of  a  Japan  pear  which  is  called 
Japan  Golden  Russet.  In  April  of  last 
year,  we  planted  one  of  these  trees  about 
six  feet  high.  In  spite  of  the  tornado, 
half  a  dozen  pears  clung  to  the  tree  and 
ripened  fully  during  the  early  days  of 
October.  They  closely  resemble  the 
Mikado  ;  being,  as  shown  at  Fig.  225, 
nearly  round  —  a  little  oblate  —  the 
basin  and  cavity  shallow,  russeted, 
of  a  rich,  yellow  color.  The  stems  are 
slender  and  about  two  inches  long.  The 
flesh  is  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  coarse 
grained,  sweetish,  of  low  quality,  except 
when  cooked.  The  leaves  are  fine — 
thrice  the  size  of  other  pear  leaves, 
thick  and  glossy.  Prof.  Budd,  of  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station,  who  has 
fruited  it  there,  says  that  “The  Japan 
Golden  Russet  pear  is  probably  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Russia.  The  tree  thrives  here 
with  a  luxuriance  never  reached  by  any¬ 
thing  truly  indigenous  to  Japan.  It 
fruits  at  an  early  age  very  full,  and  I 
believe  that  in  the  southern  half  of  Iowa, 
it  will  give  much  satisfaction.  As  ripened 
in  this  hot,  dry  climate,  it  is  handsome, 
unique,  and  really  good  for  culinary 
use.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  last  of  October, 
properly  ripened  in  the  house,  refresh¬ 
ing  for  dessert  use” . 

YVe  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  those 
living  in  the  Middle  or  Eastern  States 
who  have  fruited  the  Idaho  pear,  as  to 
the  size,  quality,  time  of  ripening,  etc. . 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Ruiial  Nkw-Youkkk. 


borrowing 

If  you  have  borrowed 
from  health  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  business,  if  your 
blood  is  not  getting  that 
constant  supply  of  fat  from 
your  food  it  should  have, 
you  must  pay  back — from 
somewhere,  and  the  some¬ 
where  will  be  from  the  fat 
stored  up  in  the  body. 

The  sign  of  this  borrow¬ 
ing  is  thinness,  the  result — 
nerve- waste.  You  need 
fat  to  keep  the  blood  in 
health,  unless  you  want  to 
live  with  no  reserve  force — 
live  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  cod- 
liver  oil,  with  hypophos 
phites,  is  more  than  a  medi¬ 
cine. 

3#  cents  and  $1.00 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE 

Chemists  -  -  New  York 
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?  Model  j 

j  Farm  I 

j  House 

is  kept  in  model  order  by  a 1 

§  model  farmer’s  wife  —  slieG 
cleans  the  dairy  and  kitchen  d 
|j  utensils  ;  cleans  the  floors  g 
and  windows — cleans  every-  $ 
thing  cleanable  with  2 

Gold dust 

Washing  Powder. 

This  famous  preparation 
quickly  removes  dirt  of  a] 
greasy  nature  or  any  nature. 
Every  farmer’s  wife  as  well 
as  every  other  wife  should 
have  a  supply  of  GOLD 
DUST.  Sold  everywhere  in 
large  packages.  Price  25c. 

Godd  Dust  Washing  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mall  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  live  stock.  |J 

$  THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 
x  Chicago,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  fy 
x  Boston,  Philadelphia.  ^ 
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CHAMPION  EVAPORATOR 

vaanaiai  awa«  FOR  MAPLE, 
SORGHUM,  CIDER,  AND  FRUIT  JELLIES 

Write  for  189H  Catalogue. 

THE  (J.  II.  GRIMM  MFC.  CO.,  Hudson,  Ohio,  or  Montreal,  P.  ((. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  A 
Boschert  l'ress  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

By  F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the 
more  important  principles  which  underlie  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  is  just  what 
the  practical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany  needs.  Cloth,  $1. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. 

T.  Greiner.  This  is  intended  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  who  is  not  a  chemist,  and  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  terms  that  he  can  understand,  although 
all  its  statements  are  based  upon  true  scien¬ 
tific  principles.  It  treats  of  the  raw  materials 
of  plant  food,  both  organic  and  mineral;  the 
available  sources  of  supply  of  both  manures 
and  chemical  fertilizers ;  and  gives  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economical  application,  as  well  as 
discussing  clover  and  other  i>lants  used  as 
fertilizers.  It  is  condensed,  yet  comprehensive, 
and  easily  understood.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  New  York. 


swtIbel  Picket  Lawn  Fence 


Steel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates;  Steel  Tree, 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Jiog 
Fence,  24  to 08 in.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board.etc.  Catalogue  tree. 

DeKALB.  FENCE  CO..  17  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III- 


01^  MACHINE 

to  weave  your  fence  at 

25  Cts.  per  Rod. 

ip  No.  10  Gal.  wires.  Cross 
wires  No.  12.  We  will 
sell  wire  for  a  100  rod 
fence  for  #20.  Agent* 
Wan  ted. Catalogue  Free. 
(IAKTKK 

Wirfl'rnceMaeh.t'o. 
Box  30  9U.Nterling,4>. 


FENCE 


Why  pay  60  to  90c.  a  rod  for  fence  when  you  can  make  the 

BEST  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  ON  EARTH 

FOR  13  TO  20  CENTS  A  ROD? 

Horse  high,  bull  strong,  pig 
and  chicken  tight.  A  man 
and  boy  can  make  from  40to 
60  rods  a  day.  Over  50  styles. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $3.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8)4  marks,  or  iOlA  francs. 


ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Prick  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 

able  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 

SATURDAY ,  NOVEMBER  2,  1395. 


By  the  time  this  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  reaches  our 
readers,  the  cash  prizes  in  the  October  subscription 
contest  will  have  been  awarded.  At  this  writing,  the 
clubs  are  ridiculously  small  ;  but  this  will  make  no 
difference  in  the  awards.  We  have  decided  to  make 
the  same  offer  for  next  month,  and  on  December  1, 
we  will  pay  $170  cash  to  the  largest  seven  clubs 
received  during  November.  The  prizes  will  be  graded 
as  before,  viz.:  $50,  $40,  $30,  $20,  $15,  $10,  $5.  Full 
particulars,  with  names  of  the  October  winners,  next 
week. 

O 

The  farmers  of  New  York  State  are  the  ones  most 
affected  by  the  Erie  Canal.  A  poll  of  the  farmers 
alone  would  quickly  decide  that  the  proposed 
$9,000,000  for  canal  improvements  should  be  kept 
in  the  people’s  pockets. 

O 

At  a  high  valuation,  a  ton  of  dry  sheep  manure 
does  not  contain  over  $5  worth  of  plant  food.  Yet, 
after  grinding  it  to  a  fine  dust,  dealers  sell  it  to  green¬ 
house  men  for  $40  !  The  question  is,  where  does  the 
extra  $35  in  value  come  from  ? 

G 

At  many  of  the  di-essed  beef  stations,  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  beef  livers  for  a  small  sum.  We  have  a 
friend  who  can  get  all  he  wishes  at  three  cents  a 
pound.  This  will  make  very  cheap  poultry  food,  and 
aid  in  putting  up  a  “  balanced  ration.”  We  expect 
to  have  some  experiments  with  the  use  of  this  liver 
for  hens.  Half  an  ounce  for  each  is  a  fair  allowance. 

G 

There  are  two  ideas  in  that  chopped  corn  fodder 
article  on  the  first  page.  The  cut  stalks  lasted  longer 
than  the  milk  yield  did.  The  edges  were  too  sharp. 
The  shredder  is  better  because  it  leaves  no  sharp 
edges.  The  other  idea  is  in  grading  the  feed  of  grain 
to  the  milk  yield.  One  quart  of  ground  feed  to  each 
quart  of  milk  is  a  good  rule  to  go  by,  but  you  must 
know  what  your  cows  are  giving. 

G 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  will  have  a  flower  festival  next 
spring.  Even  now  the  people  are  getting  ready  to 
start  crops  of  flowers  for  decorations.  It  is  reported 
that  several  persons  have  agreed  to  plant  an  acre 
each  of  sweet  peas.  Public  land  formerly  in  grass 
will  be  planted  to  marigolds,  and,  in  all,  25  acres  of 
flowers  will  be  planted.  All  this  merely  for  public 
decorations.  There’s  public  spirit.  Would  that  more 
country  neighborhoods  had  some  of  it. 

G 

Our  friend  who  (page  729)  asks  about  planting  black 
walnuts,  says  that  if  his  grandfather  had  planted 
such  trees  50  years  ago,  an  acre  of  them  would  now 
be  about  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  farm.  That 
is  true.  The  way  to  correct  grandfather’s  mistake,  is 
to  plant  the  trees  now,  so  that  your  grandchildren 
may  reap  the  benefit.  Why  not  look  ahead  half  a 
century  ?  We  may  not  then  enjoy  the  old  farm,  but 
our  descendants  will.  Let’s  plan  some  lasting  labor 
for  which  coming  generations  will  bless  us  ! 

Q 

A  few  years  ago,  large  quantities  of  German  peat 
moss  were  used  in  this  country  for  bedding  for  ani¬ 
mals.  Somewhat  later,  The  R.  N.-Y.  found  several 
stock  farms  that  had  discontinued  its  use  because 
they  claimed  that  it  packed  in  the  stalls  and  became 
wet  and  soggy,  in  some  cases  forming  a  regular  mud. 
It  appears  that  two  kinds  of  peat  moss  are  imported. 
The  German  peat  moss  is  a  spongy  product  that  ab¬ 
sorbs  all  liquids,  but  retains  its  form  just  like  a 
sponge  filled  with  water,  and  may  be  dried  and  used 


again  if  desired.  The  other  moss  comes  from  Hol¬ 
land,  and  is  a  darker  colored,  less  absorbent  material, 
much  less  desirable  than  the  other.  It  is,  also,  a 
little  cheaper,  and  is  sold  by  many  unscrupulous 
dealers  as  German  peat  moss,  at  full  prices,  a  larger 
profit  being  thus  realized,  and  the  genuine  material 
being  brought  into  disrepute.  This  peat  moss  is 
brought  over  in  freight  vessels,  and  the  price  at  which 
it  is  sold  varies  with  the  freight  charges. 

Q 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Dairy¬ 
men's  Association,  will  be  held  in  Syracuse  on  Decem¬ 
ber  10  and  11.  Dairying  is  a  very  prominent  industry 
in  New  York  State,  and  our  farmers  ought  to  take 
more  interest  in  this  association.  Formerly  the  State 
made  an  appropriation  to  aid  in  holding  this  and 
other  dairy  meetings.  Of  late  years,  this  appropria¬ 
tion  has  not  been  made.  The  dairymen  of  the  State 
ought  to  ask,  WHY  ?  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  at  Albany. 

G 

Within  the  past  four  years,  we  have  had  to  do  with 
nearly  a  score  of  children  of  various  families.  Every 
one  of  them  has  had  more  or  less  trouble  with  the 
throat.  Several  had  growths  back  of  the  palate  that 
were  sure,  in  time,  to  cause  deafness  if  nothing  worse. 
We  believe  that  many  of  the  ills  of  mature  years  are 
due  to  neglect  of  the  throat  in  childhood.  It  is  the 
custom  of  many  doctors  to  make  light  of  enlarged 
neck  glands  or  throat  troubles  in  children.  We  are 
convinced  that  this  is  a  mistake. 

G 

NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

A  Business  Chance. — The  undersigned  officers  of  The  Profit 
Investment  Company  (Unlimited),  desire  to  obtain  partners  with 
good,  working  capital  to  enable  them  to  develop  a  sure  and 
profitable  enterprise. 

All  kinds  of  grain  are  now  low  in  price;  clover  hay,  cabbage 
and  meat  are  also  cheap.  Lumber,  nails,  whitewash  and  oyster 
shells  were  never  lower  than  at  present.  Our  plan  is  to  take  these 
cheap  products  and  convert  them  into  delicate,  perishable  goods 
such  as  eggs  and  the  finer  grades  of  poultry  meat. 

We  have  all  the  skill  and  experience  needed  for  this  work,  but 
we  lack  working  capital.  We  wish  to  combine  our  forces  with 
humans — male  or  female  of  any  age,  race  or  color.  We  desire  for 
partners  those  who  possess  common  sense,  kindness,  energy, 
patience,  and  a  fair  amount  of  money.  To  all  such,  we  offer  lots 
of  fun,  lots  of  food  and  some  profit. 

THE  PROFIT  INVESTMENT  COMPANY  (Unlimited). 

A.  Business  Hen,  President  and  Manager. 

T.  Bred  Rooster,  Vice-President. 

F.  Roast  Capon,  Secretary. 

S.  Fry  Broiler,  Treasurer. 

V.  Fresh  Egg,  Auditor. 

G 

That  farmer  who  was  arrested  in  Syracuse  for  sell¬ 
ing  his  farm  products  to  the  citizens,  page  727,  ought 
to  have  a  good  case  against  the  city  for  damages  for 
false  imprisonment.  Some  of  these  “city  fathers” 
seem  to  get  the  impression  that  they  own  the  earth 
and  the  fulness  thereof.  The  City  Council  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  passed  such  an  ordinance  a  few  years  ago, 
but  -were  obliged  to  recede  from  their  position,  as 
have  -all  other  officials  under  similar  circumstances, 
so  far  as  we  have  heard.  The  farmer  has  the  right  to 
sell  his  produce  to  whomsoever  will  buy,  wheresoever 
he  may  be. 

O 

Three  farmers  have  recently  sent  us  the  analyses 
they  had  received  from  experiment  stations,  and  asked 
us  to  translate  the  terms  used.  That  should  not  be. 
These  .experimenters  are  paid  to  make  themselves 
serviceable  to  agriculture.  They  can't  do  any  greater 
service  than  to  talk  so  that  the  average  farmer  can 
know  what  it’s  all  about.  For  example,  take  analyses 
of  stock  foods.  Why  not  take  the  three  simple  terms 
“muscle-makers,”  “fat-formers”  and  “pure  fat,” 
instead  of  “  albuminoids,”  “  nitrogen  free  extract,” 
etc. ,  etc.  Gentlemen,  you  are  wasting  lots  of  your 
powder  by  sticking  to  your  “big  words.”  “  Speak  as 
the  common  people — think  as  the  wise.” 

G 

For  many  years  the  annual  Fat  Stock  Show  at  Chi¬ 
cago  has  been  a  great  event  with  American  live  stock 
breeders.  This  year  the  scene  is  changed,  and  New 
York  will  draw  the  stockmen  together.  The  “  Live 
Stock  Society  of  America  ”  has  been  organized,  and 
will  hold  its  first  annual  show  in  this  city  November 
25  to  30.  This  includes  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  make  the  show  a  real  exposition  of  the 
best  products  of  the  farm.  All  the  breeds  of  live 
stock  will  be  exhibited  with  their  products  and  the 
crops  grown  for  food.  There  will  also  be  a  great 
display  of  flowers.  In  fact,  every  department  of  farm 
life  will  be  represented,  from  flowers  and  fruits  down 
to  the  fertilizers  that  fed  them.  In  many  respects, 
this  show  promises  to  be  the  most  complete  farm  ex¬ 
hibition  ever  held.  The  superintendent  of  the  show 
is  James  Mortimer,  New  York.  The  entries  close 
November  9. 


For  many  years,  new  schemes  for  towing  canal 
boats  have  been  devised,  and  we  have  been  told 
periodically  that  the  horse  and  the  mule  were  to  be 
superseded  as  motive  power  on  the  slow-going  canal 
boats.  But  there’s  always  been  some  hitch  or  other. 
Electricity  has  been  the  latest  agency  which  was  to 
do  the  work,  and  heretofore  electric  devices  have 
failed.  But  the  most  recently  tested  one,  we  are 
assured,  has  proved  a  success,  and  the  day  of  the 
festive  mule  and  his  erstwhile  driver  are  numbered. 
The  power  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  great  Niagara 
cataract,  and  with  the  great  Erie  Canal  deepened  to 
the  tune  of  $9,000,000  contributed  by  the  affluent 
farmers  of  the  Empire  State,  the  produce  of  the 
great  West  can  be  poured  into  our  Eastern  markets 
as  never  before. 

G 

We  have  just  heard  of  the  following  facts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  use  of  tuberculin.  Three  cows  were 
tested  several  years  ago  and  gave  the  usual  reaction. 
They  were  taken  out  of  the  regular  stable  and  put 
into  sunny  box-stalls  and  given  the  best  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions.  The  following  year  they  were  tested  again, 
and  again  reacted.  The  next  year  they  were  again 
tested,  but  failed  to  react  After  they  were  slaugh¬ 
tered,  an  examination  of  the  lungs  showed  that  the 
disease  had  been  stopped — the  scars  or  marks  showing 
how  far  it  had  gone.  This  suggests  two  things.  Sun¬ 
shine  and  a  perfect  sanitary  condition  is  the  best 
“  consumption  cure.”  Many  herds  are  undoubtedly 
weakened  and  made  more  liable  to  the  disease  by 
being  kept  in  dark,  filthy  and  poorly  ventilated 
stables.  Another  thought  is  that  while  tuberculin 
may  prove  an  accurate  test  for  the  presence  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  cow  that  shows  the 
reaction  should  be  killed  at  once.  A  cow  may  have 
the  germs  of  the  disease  in  her  system  and  yet  be  so 
well  cared  for  that  she  will  entirely  recove 
G 

BREVITIES. 

We’ve  often  wished  some  other  boy  might  come 
To  take  the  place  of  that  dead  little  one 
Who  took  the  joy  and  comfort  of  our  home 
Off  to  the  graveyard  when  his  life  was  done. 

It’s  mighty  lonesome  up  here  on  the  farm 
Alone,  old  folks,  with  no  small,  pattering  feet 
To  guide  from  trouble  and  to  shield  from  harm. 

That’s  what  we  thought — scarce  dreaming  we  should  meet, 

Our  heart’s  desire  in  that  poor  feller  there, 

Saved  from  the  poorhouse  door  by  accident, 

Placed  as  by  miracle  within  our  care. 

Poor  little  chap — see  how  his  foot  is  bent  ? 

Can’t  call  him  cripple— yet  he  isn’t  right. 

I  didn’t  fancy  him  until  he  run 

Right  to  my  wife  and  hugged  up  to  her  tight, 

Just  like  the  actions  of  that  other  one. 

If  I’d  a-had  my  choice,  he’d  been  the  last 

That  I  would  pick;  yet  now  that  he  has  come 

And  wound  around  our  heart  strings,  and  made  fast, 

He’s  brought  a  blessing  to  our  lonely  home. 

Kine  know  kind  keepers. 

Cut  back  the  berry  canes. 

Make  sure  of  your  mulching  material. 

Carnations  will  soon  put  on  bloomers. 

Rub  the  rubbish  off  the  garden’s  face. 

Disappointing — th e  purse  suit  of  happiness. 

We  hope  your  house  is  not  shorn  of  a  lawn. 

How  do  you  change  corn  into  cain  ?  Dis  still  it '. 

No  man  is  “  heir  ”  to  ills  he  might  have  avoided. 

A  deficit  is  better  than  a  surplus — of  idle  roosters. 

Which  is  worse— a  nagging  woman  or  a  bragging  man  ? 

“  Change  is  the  flavor  of  existence  !  ”  Too  much  flavor  is  worse 
than  none. 

Hot  water  kills  germs— there  are  germs  all  over  your  skin  that 
need  killing. 

Reports  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Carman  No.  1  potato  is  about 
as  near  “blight-proof”  as  a  tuber  can  get. 

Where,  when  and  how  can  a  farmer  grow  more  pounds  of  food 
from  an  acre  of  sorghum,  than  from  an  acre  of  corn  ? 

It  would  cost  $1,500,000  additional  to  pay  the  women  teachers  of 
New  York  City  what  men  get  for  doing  similar  work. 

Talk  about  tuberculosis  in  cattle,  a  good  proportion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  dairy  cows  need  consumption  to  set  them  straight— consump¬ 
tion  of  food. 

When  the  yeast  kicks  in  the  bread  dough,  you  can  knead  it  out 
with  your  fist.  Don’t  expect  to  knead  the  kick  out  of  a  cow  in  the 
same  way.  You  can’t. 

We  raised  a  fair  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  this  past  summer,  in 
Bergen  County,  N.  J.  The  plants  were  set  the  middle  of  June  in 
“  made  soil”— nearly  two-thirds  coal  ashes. 

We  have  a  basket  of  those  famous  Keiffer  pears  Mr.  Packard 
tells  about,  in  cans.  Maybe  a  taste  of  this  ensilage  about  Christ¬ 
mas  time  will  give  us  a  better  opinion  of  this  variety. 

At  last  we  have  a  small  picture  of  our  old  friend,  Fred  Grundy 
— see  first  page.  You  can’t  see  much  of  his  face,  but  the  whole 
attitude  is  that  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to  hold  his  own. 

Two  big  Massachusetts  steers  are  said  to  have  hauled  a  weight 
of  11,061  pounds  loaded  on  a  dray.  This  is  probably  the  heaviest 
load  ever  hauled  by  any  two  animals  smaller  than  elephants. 

Our  friend  tells  us,  on  page  726,  of  several  new  wrinkles  in 
potato  culture  that  were  learned  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  That  is  one 
advantage  of  a  paper  with  a  wide  circulation.  You  get  ideas 
from  all  over,  and  can  test  and  adapt  them. 

“  I  see  you  are  engaged  in  pan  sy  culture,”  said  Jones  as  he  saw 
the  dozen  tin  pans  in  the  dairy.  “Yes,  and  also  hand  sy,”  said 
Smith  as  he  tested  the  temperature  of  the  cream  with  his  finger. 
“  Better  get  a  creamer  and  make  it  a  can  sy,”  put  in  Brown. 
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WHAT  AB0U7  SAVOt  CABBAGES? 

It  is  claimed  that  Savoy  cabbages  are  richer  and  of  finer 
quality  than  the  plain-leaf  sorts.  Are  they  ?  Do  they  head  as 
freely  ?  Do  they  keep  as  well  ?  Do  they  bring  more  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  ?  Which  is  preferable — early  or  late  ? 

Better  Flavor,  But  Poorer  Headers. 

1  have  never  known  this  statement  to  be  questioned. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  has  always  been  in  favor  of 
Savoys  for  quality.  If  they  do  head  as  freely,  I  never 
knew  it.  With  a  good  strain  of  Flat  Dutch,  I  expect 
95  percent  to  become  marketable  heads  ;  other  things 
being  equal,  65  per  cent  of  Savoys,  is  as  good  as  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain.  If  I  wished  to  grow  Savoy 
cabbage,  I  would  select  a  few  choice  heads,  and  build 
up  a  strain  more  reliable  for  heading  than  anything  I 
have  been  able  to  buy.  They  do  not  keep  so  well  for 
me.  They  are  richer,  more  tender  ;  the  worms  soon 
discover  this.  Then  the  fun  begins.  Do  they  bring 
more  in  the  market  ?  That  depends.  If  a  man  is 
growing  for  a  critical  retail  trade,  and  sells  his  own 
products  to  customers  who  can  appreciate  quality, 
can  keep  his  stock  free  from  the  depredations  of  the 
green  worm  to  please  the  customers  to  whom  he 
caters,  he  may  be  able  to  sell  a  few  for  more  money. 

Pennsylvania.  m.  garrahan. 

Takes  a  Frost  to  Bring  out  Quality. 

For  several  years  before  engaging  in  horticultural 
work  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station,  my 
crop  consisted  of  from  40,000  to  60,000  heads  each 
year,  a  limited  amount  of  which  were  of  the  Savoy 
varieties.  While  at  the  Geneva  Station,  every  variety 
of  cabbage  that  could  be  obtained  was  grown  for 
study  and  testing.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  Savoy  cabbages  are  richer  and  of  finer 
quality  than  the  plain-leaf  sorts.  The  Savoys  have 
the  sweet,  rich,  delicate  flavor  so  characteristic  of  a 
fine  cauliflower.  In  my  judgment,  all  kinds  of  cab¬ 
bage  are  greatly  improved  in  quality  after  they  have 
been  exposed  to  several  heavy  frosts  in  autumn,  and  I 
do  not  care  to  eat  any  of  the  plain-leaf  varieties  until 
after  that  time  on  account  of  their  sharp  and  rank 
flavor;  while  I  am  very  fond  of  the  Savoys  at  any  time 
during  the  season.  In  my  experience,  they  have  always 
headed  as  freely  as  the  plain-leaf  sorts  when  grown 
under  the  same  conditions.  I  never  could  see  any 
difference  in  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  Savoy  and 
other  sorts,  although  I  seldom  kept  many  of  them 
through  the  winter  on  account  of  the  great  demand 
for  them  in  the  early  fall  and  winter  at  higher  prices 
than  the  plain-leaf  varieties.  As  to  the  Savoys  bring¬ 
ing  a  higher  price,  much  depends  upon  the  markets. 
If  the  market  be  largely  patronized  by  Irish  people, 
there  will  be  little  or  no  demand  for  Savoys,  as  they 
prefer  the  larger  and  coarser  varieties  ;  while  the 
Jews,  Germans  and  Scotch  prefer  Savoys.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  Savoys  are 
grown  whether  the  early  or  late  varieties  are  prefer¬ 
able.  If  grown  only  for  family  or  home  use,  by  all 
means  grow  both.  For  market  purposes  the  demand 
with  me  was  for  medium  early  and  late  varieties. 

Delaware  Experiment  Station.  m.  h.  Beckwith. 

How  to  Keep  Savoys. 

The  flavor  of  a  Savoy  cabbage  is  much  more  delicate 
than  that  of  the  other  varieties,  being  of  a  marrow 
character,  and  after  two  or  three  good  frosts,  remind¬ 
ing  one  very  much  of  the  flavor  of  cauliflower.  The 
Savoys,  as  a  rule,  do  not  make  a  large,  heavy  head 
marketable  for  slaw,  but  quite  firm  enough  for  all 
purposes,  and  I  have  usually  found  them  to  head 
above  the  average  of  other  sorts.  They  are  very 
good  keepers.  My  favorite  method  of  keeping  Savoys 
is,  when  cold  weather  sets  in,  to  bury  them  root  down 
up  to  the  first  leaves,  closely  together  three  or  four 
abreast  in  a  trench,  and  make  a  double  pitched  roof 
of  corn  fodder  over  them.  With  this  treatment, 
they  perfect  themselves  more  and  more,  both  in 
quality  and  flavor,  until  consumed.  Before  they  are 
set  in  the  trench,  the  heads  should  be  inverted  for 
some  time  so  as  to  drain  thoroughly.  They  do  not 
bring  so  much  in  market  as  other  sorts,  because 
the  heads  are  neither  so  large  nor  so  showy  as  the 
other  varieties.  The  late  Savoy  will  usually  be  most 
satisfactory,  because  it  requires  frost  to  ripen  it  prop¬ 
erly,  and  it  grows  better  at  a  lower  temperature 
which  is  obtained  for  the  late  crop,  rather  than  an 
earlier  one.  I  have  generally  found  Savoys  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  cabbage  worms  than  other  sorts.  p.  r. 

North  Carolina. 

Three  Brief  Opinions. 

I  consider  the  Savoys  of  better  quality  in  every 
respect.  With  us,  they  head  as  freely  as  any,  and 
keep  as  well,  if  not  better.  In  the  better  class  of 
markets,  they  will  bring  higher  prices.  I  find  little 
difference  in  varieties  as  regards  earliness. 

Long  Island.  c.  l.  allen. 

It  is  a  difference  of  opinion  which  has  never  been 
settled  as  to  whether  Savoy  cabbages  are  richer  and 
of  finer  flavor  than  the  plain-leaf  sorts,  some  people 


preferring  them,  while  others  do  not  care  for  them 
at  all.  The  Savoys  will  not  head  nearly  so  well  as 
the  other  sorts,  neither  will  they  keep  well  when 
stored  for  winter  ;  for  the  latter  reason  we  would 
prefer  them  early.  w.  atlee  burpee. 

Pennsylvania. 

Savoy  cabbages  are  sweeter,  richer  and  finer- 
grained  than  the  common  sorts.  The  Marvin’s  Savoy 
heads  freely,  and  forms  large  heads,  though  there  is 
a  large  amount  of  loose  heads.  I  have  never  kept 
any,  so  have  had  no  experience  ;  but  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  keep  well.  I  took  some  to  mar¬ 
ket  when  it  was  glutted  with  common  cabbages,  and 
sold  Savoys  readily  at  fair  prices.  J.  a. 

Westport,  Conn. 

A  GARDEN  UNDER  GLASS. 

Part  II. 

How  It  is  Cultivated. 

Much  thought  should  be  expended  on  the  fuel  stor¬ 
age  and  the  location  of  the  greenhouse  furnace,  for 
this  is  the  heart  of  the  greenhouse.  If  the  houses  are 
situated  on  a  side-hill,  or  on  high  ground,  the  boiler 
pit  may  be  excavated  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  allow  the 
w  'i ' 


OUTSIDE  APPEARANCE  OF  A  GREENHOUSE.  Fid.  230.  □ 


cooler  water  or  condensed  steam  to  return  by  natural 
flow,  which  is,  of  course,  the  cheapest  and  best  way. 
But  I  know  of  some  very  large  and  successful  plants 
in  which,  owing  to  water  in  the  soil  preventing  their 
excavation,  condensed  steam  is  returned  to  the  boilers 
by  means  of  a  heavy  trap.  Of  course  the  ideal  fuel 
for  greenhouses  is  natural  gas  or  crude  petroleum,  so 
far  as  feeding  is  concerned  ;  for  by  the  simple  turn¬ 
ing  of  a  valve,  the  fire  is  on  or  off,  as  occasion  demands. 
But  for  most  of  us  who  have  to  handle  the  bulky 
fuels  like  coal,  coke  or  wood,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
in  planning  a  plant,  to  arrange  for  the  least  possible 
handling  between  the  source  of  supply  and  the  fur¬ 
nace  door.  The  furnace  door  is  the  place  for  economy; 
at  the  same  time,  a  wise  liberality  must  prevail,  and 
the  temperature  must  be  gauged  by  the  weather,  and 
the  state  of  the  crops,  and  not  by  the  state  of  the  coal 
pile.  We  find  that  firing  is  of tenest  attended  to  by 


the  proprietors  themselves,  as  so  much  depends  on  it ; 
next  to  labor,  it  is  the  largest  expense  connected  with 
the  greenhouse. 

Next  to  fire,  comes  water.  The  old-fashioned  plan 
was  to  have  a  lot  of  shallow  cisterns  located  in  con¬ 
venient  places,  under  the  beds  and  paths,  from  which 
the  water  was  dipped  and  applied  with  large  water¬ 
ing  pots  ;  a  very  laborious  and  backaching  job,  but 
having  the  advantage  of  warm  and  soft  water.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  city  water  mains,  the  hot-air  pumping 
engines,  or,  in  many  places,  windmills  and  reservoirs 
furnish  the  modern  water  supply.  The  main  idea  is 
water  and  lots  of  it,  all  the  time  ;  and  the  larger  the 
hose,  and  the  finer  and  gentler  the  spray,  the  better. 
The  first  cost  is  more,  but  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
have  the  water  piping  in  both  aisles,  and  also  con¬ 
nected  directly  with  the  boiler  and  washing  trough. 
As  I  said  last  week,  use  plenty  of  hydrants  and  short 
hose.  Another  point,  when  the  houses  are  in  use  the 
entire  season,  the  water  pipes  are  just  as  well  on  the 
surface,  and  a  great  deal  more  convenient  to  get  at 
when  changes  are  necessary. 


At  Figs.  230  and  231  are  the  diagrams  of  our  green¬ 
houses  and  their  interior  arrangements.  We  build  our 
middle  beds  solid  from  the  ground  up,  of  either  plank 
or  brick,  tied  together  every  six  feet  with  half  inch 
brace  rods.  In  filling  these  solid  beds,  we  use  first  a 
fo®t  or  so  of  cobble  stones,  then  coarse  sand  or  gravel 
to  within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  filling  the  rest  with 
manure  and  garden  soil  as  usual.  The  side  beds  are 
on  benches,  and  underneath  them  we  carry  all  our 
lower  runs  of  steam  pipe,  water  pipe,  etc.  Where 
there  is  space  under  the  beds,  asparagus,  pie  plant, 
mushrooms  and  even  parsley  and  spearmint  may  be 
forced  in  favorable  spots.  We  find  that  our  deep  beds 
hold  their  crops  up  a  little  better,  and  that  our  side 
beds  are  a  little  quicker  in  starting  and  a  little  more 
likely  to  have  their  crops  drawn  up  and  get  seedy. 
Seven  feet  for  the  center  beds,  and  3%  for  the  side 
beds,  are  the  most  convenient  widths  for  work.  A 
little  attention  will  show  m  which  location  the  dif¬ 
ferent  crops  do  best.  The  seedlings  need  a  hot  start, 
and  a.  cool,  but  not  damp  place  for  the  first  trans¬ 
planting  ;  perhaps  it  is  better,  if  a  little  poor,  as  they 
root  stronger  with  less  growth  of  top.  Right  here 
arises  the  question  as  to  whether  you  will  run  the 
house  for  a  crop  to  strip  off  and  plant  again,  or  for  a 
continuous,  daily  supply,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  arrangements  of  details.  The  crop 
system  is  a  sort  of  farming,  and  very  much  simpler 
than  gardening  under  glass.  For  the  first  one  knows 
in  advance  the  date  of  probable  shipment — Thanks¬ 
giving,  Christmas,  New  Year,  etc.,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  the  seed  is  sown  and  the  plants  set  accord¬ 
ingly.  Knowing  when  the  crop  comes  off,  one  has 
the  plants  ready  and  the  labor  is  concentrated  on  the 
job  ;  the  houses  are  set  at  once,  and  everything  goes 
on  like  clock  work.  If  one  could  be  assured  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  when  the  crop  is  ready,  this  way  would  be  prefer¬ 
able.  But  the  market  is  not  always  ready  with  the 
crop,  and  then  the  result  is  likely  to  be  very  unsatis¬ 
factory.  The  arrangement  for  a  daily  load  is  a  good 
deal  of  a  puzzle,  as  the  demand  varies  from  day  to 
day.  While  the  demand  and  the  growth  of  the  crop 
usually  keep  pretty  well  together,  dependent  alike  on 
the  amount  of  sunshine,  still  there  is  variation  enough 
to  keep  the  ambitious  gardener  in  a  continual  pickle, 
either  for  fear  of  running  out  or  of  overstock. 

Of  the  crops  we  have  tried,  lettuce  and  parsley  and 
a  few  turnip  radishes  for  winter,  were  the  most  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Spinach,  onions,  cucumbers  and  tomatoes, 
though  salable,  were  unprofitable.  For  spring  and 
summer,  cucumbers  and  egg  plants  are  all  that  have 
showed  a  profit,  and  the  profit  on  them  depends 
largely  on  the  season.  It  the  season  be  such  that  the 
outdoor  crops  are  large,  there  is  nothing  in  them  ; 
but  when  the  frosts  and  cold  winds  prevail,  or  the 
long  summer  drought  burns  everything  up,  then  the 
figures  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  On  a  gar¬ 
den  of  any  size,  it  takes  at  least  one  greenhouse  for 
the  three  spring  months  to  raise  the  plants  required 
for  outdoor  use,  such  as  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  toma¬ 
toes,  peppei’s,  and  egg  plants.  Cucumbers,  melons, 
squashes,  etc.,  may  be  started  to  advantage  on  sods 
or  in  small  pots. 

To  me,  the  greenhouse  is  the  crown  and  finish  of 
the  garden.  There  the  mind  of  man  is  enabled  to 
grapple  and  hold  Nature  in  check,  when  in  her  fierce 
and  angry  moods,  she  would  destroy  and  blast  every 
green  thing  from  off  the  earth.  What  a  pleasure  it  is, 
after  a  morning’s  marketing,  facing  the  bitter  wintry 
gale,  to  step  into  the  greenhouse,  and  feel  the  summer 
atmosphere,  and  note  the  fresh,  green  growth  ;  it  is 
bringing  the  Southland  to  one’s  own  door.  For  the 
garden  lover,  what  more  could  be  asked  ?  We  can 
live  in  the  soil  the  year  around  The  question  is  often 
asked,  how  does  raising  vegetables  compare  with 
flowers  under  glass?  With  no  experience  regarding 
flowers  of  my  own,  I  can  only  say  this,  that  while  I 
have  known  many  vegetable  growers  to  turn  to 
florists,  I  have  never  known  florists  to  turn  to  vege¬ 
table  growers.  w.  ir.  woodiiams. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  valuable  little  hand  book  for  stock  feeders  will  be  sent  free  by 
the  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  if  you  mention  The  R. 
N.-Y.  This  firm  is  an  old  established  and  reliable  one,  and  you 
can  depend  upon  what  it  tells  you  or  sells  you. 

That  farm  advertised  by  A.  Farmer,  866  Hancock  Street,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  is  right  in  one  of  the  best  locations  imaginable  for 
peach  growing  or  for  a  country  residence.  It  can  be  divided  into 
two  farms  if  desired.  So  close  to  New  York,  too  ! 

Did  you  notice  that  picture  on  page  739  that  conveys  the  idea 
that  eggs  are  nearly  out  of  reach  ?  Of  course  they’re  high  ! 
Now,  and  during  the  next  two  or  three  months,  is  the  time  to  sell 
them.  Haven’t  any  to  sell  ?  Then  send  a  postal  card  to  Bradley 
Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  copy  of  Feeding  for  Eggs.  It’ll 
tell  you  how  to  have  some. 

Theke  is  much  difference  in  the  quality  and  purity  of  burning 
oil,  the  purer  oil  giving  greater  safety  and  better  and  steadier 
light.  The  Derrick  Oil  Company,  Titusville,  Pa.,  make  a  pure  oil 
especially  for  family  use;  also  a  galvanized  tank,  which  they 
ship  by  freight  direct  to  consumers.  They  will  send  you  full 
description  of  oil  and  tank  if  you  ask  for  it. 

Bones  are  of  no  earthly  use  for  feeding  hens— unless  they  are 
ground  or  cut  so  that  the  hens  can  swallow  them.  Of  course,  you 
knew  that  before;  but  perhaps  you  didn’t  know  that  Wilson  Bros., 
Easton,  Pa.,  will  sell  you  a  mill  for  putting  any  kind  of  bones 
green  or  dry,  into  shape  for  the  hens.  They’ll  tell  you  all  about 
their  mills  if  you  tell  them  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  sent  you  there. 


The  winners  in  the  last  prize  contest 
are  : 

First  Prize,  Mrs.  Levi  H.  Niles,  Wisconsin. 

Second  Prize,  Rosa  Woodard,  New  York. 

Third  Prize,  Mrs.  N.  D.  McNeil,  Michigan. 

Some  of  the  manuscripts  received  are 
very  good  in  every  respect,  except  that 
they  do  not  con  form  to  our  requirements 
in  length.  Our  space  is  limited,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  occasion  demands  that 
articles  be  short  if  we  are  to  have 
variety  in  our  pages.  We  repeat  the 
offer  and  trust  that  more  attention  to 
length  may  save  some  disappointment 

November  11,  we  will  pay  $2,  $1  and  a 
year's  subscription  to  The  It.  N.-Y.,  for 
the  best  three  short  articles  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  sent  us  before  that  time. 

^CONDITIONS. 

The  articles  may  be  on  any  subject 
whatever — grave  or  gay,  poetry  or  prose. 
They  may  be  original  or  taken  from 
other  publications ;  but  in  every  case 
the  fullest  credit  must  be  given.  They 
must  not  exceed  350  words  in  length. 

The  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the 
articles  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
editors,  are  most  helpful  in  power,  sug¬ 
gestion  and  moral  to  the  readers  of  this 
department.  We  do  not  want  long 
essays  or  sermons,  but  bright,  forcible 
and  suggestive  notes.  No  person  may 
take  two  prizes  two  successive  periods. 


Nothing  is  better  for  one  than  unprej¬ 
udiced  criticism.  It  is  not  always  pleas¬ 
ant  ;  but  it  is  wholesome  and  nourishing. 
Like  oatmeal,  when  we  know  its  value, 
we  can  take  pleasure  in  swallowing  it, 
and  get  along  without  sugar  with  the 
one  or  flattery  with  the  other. 

* 

We  give  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  a  model  kitchen,  and  desire  sugges¬ 
tions  and  criticisms  from  every  one  in 
order  that  we  may  discuss  the  subject  so 
thoroughly  that  a  combination  of  all  the 
good  points  given  will,  indeed,  be  a 
model  kitchen.  If  you  haven’t  in  mind 
what  you  would  like  to  have,  tell  us 
what  you  won’t  have.  The  things  to  be 
avoided  must  be  considered,  as  well  as 
those  to  be  desired. 

* 

“  IIow  a  Woman  Can  Earn  Money,” 
is  a  standard  subject  among  a  certain 
class  of  writers,  and  many  fine  theories 
are  put  forth.  While  they  remain  on 
paper,  they  produce  much  enthusiasm.  It 
is  when  one  attempts  to  put  these  theories 
into  practice,  that  enthusiasm  flags.  One 
very  soon  learns  that  the  value  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  article  does  not  depend  on,  or  con¬ 
sist  in,  its  literary  merits.  These  look 
well  on  the  printed  page,  but  facts  and 
figures  are  more  to  the  point.  The  arti¬ 
cles  we  give  on  Poultry  Keeping  for 
Women  are  written  by  two  women  who 
have  done  the  work,  and  speak  from  ex¬ 
perience  rather  than  imagination. 


POULTRY  KEEPING  FOR  WOMEN. 

DOES  IT  OFFER  REAL  INDUCEMENTS  ? 

There’s  a  Living  at  It. 

SEE  no  reason  why  the  average  wo¬ 
man  should  not  be  able  to  make,  at 
least,  a  living  with  poultry.  I  believe 
that  failure  comes  most  often  from  inat¬ 
tention  to  details  ;  if  one  cannot  give 
time  and  the  closest  attention,  and  is  not 
willing  and  able  to  work  and  work  hard 
and  almost  incessantly  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  I  would  not  advise 
engaging  in  poultry  culture.  But  with 
the  attention  which  other  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness  demand,  and  a  natural  fondness 
for  the  feathered  tribe,  women  may  be 
successful  with  poultry.  Authorities 
tell  us  that,  in  order  to  succeed,  we  must 


do  three  things  well  :  first,  we  must 
breed  well ;  next,  we  must  feed  well ; 
and  last  hut  most  important,  we  must 
sell  well.  I  use  incubators  and  brooders 
which  I  find  satisfactory.  Our  poultry 
are  given  a  warm  mash  each  morning 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  corn  meal 
and  bran,  with  a  small  quantity  of  animal 
meal  or  green  bone  ground.  Boiled  pota¬ 
toes  are  also  added  twice  a  week.  At 
noon  and  night,  they  are  given  whole 
grain — barley,  wheat,  oats  and  corn,  fed 
in  such  a  way  as  seems  to  make  most 
variety.  jennie  galusha. 

Good  for  Health  and  Wealth. 

I  have  cared  for  fowls  the  last  20 
years,  and  I  know  that  there  is  money 
in  it.  I  keep  100  fowls,  and  raise  100 
chickens  every  spring.  We  have  poultry 
every  week  for  the  table.  I  do  not  give 
them  a  great  deal  of  care.  I  have  a  large 
house  to  take  care  of,  and  five  in  the 
family,  and  do  my  own  work.  If  I  were 
obliged  to  earn  my  money,  I  am  sure 
that  I  could  make  money  taking  care  of 
fowls.  I  have  a  bone  mill,  and  give 
them  fresh-cut  bone  twice  or  three  times 
a  week,  plenty  of  clean  water,  a  soft 
mess  in  the  morning — two  parts  fine 
feed,  one  part  meal,  with  a  handful  of 
salt  in  it,  mixed  with  cold  water  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  warm  in  winter.  They  have 
all  the  cracked  corn  and  wheat  they  can 
eat. 

A  woman  must  be  willing  to  put  on  an 
old  dress  and  go  into  the  henhouse  and 
keep  it  clean.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  women  to  have  some  outside  work 
to  do.  I  could  find  enough  to  do  in  the 
house  all  the  time,  but  my  health  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  being  obliged  to  go  out  and 
take  care  of  my  chickens.  It  requires 
judgment,  and  a  good  deal  of  persever¬ 
ance  to  go  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

MRS.  JENNIE  R.  MANN. 


WILL’S  FIRST  LESSON. 

Y  !  Don’t  those  roast  chickens 
and  onions  and  turnips,  and 
squash,  smell  good,  though,”  exclaimed 
Will  as  he  came  into  the  farmhouse 
kitchen  after  a  drink  of  water,  and  hung 
around  to  have  a  little  chat  with  his 
mother  and  sister.  “  And  I  declare  if 
Jennie  isn’t  making  one  of  those  famous 
apple  puddings  to  go  with  it  !  I  wish 
we  weren't  going  to  have  company  to 
help  eat  it.  Say,  mother,  can’t  I  have 
my  dinner  out  on  the  kitchen  table  with 
John  ?  A  fellow  can’t  take  any  comfort 
eating  when  there’s  a  table  full  of  com¬ 
pany  to  watch  every  mouthful.  1  hate 
company,  anyway,  don’t  you  Jennie  V” 

“  No,  I  don’t,”  answered  Jennie  with 
spirit.  “  I  just  love  to  have  Uncle  Joe 
and  Aunt  Jane  come;  you  know  I  am  her 
namesake,  and  although  I  don’t  feel  well 
acquainted  with  Isabel,  I  think  that  we 
shall  have  a  nice  time.  Then  there’s 
Harmon  about  your  age  !  Why,  I  would 
think  that  you’d  like  him,  Will.  He’s 
just  splendid  ;  so  polite  and  genteel  for 
a  boy  of  his  age.  As  for  eating  in  the 
kitchen,  I  wouldn’t  be  such  a  pig  ;  you 
can  eat  all  you  want,  if  we  do  have  com¬ 
pany,”  said  Jennie  indignantly. 

“  Yes,”  spoke  up  his  mother.  “  You 
need  not  be  afaid  to  eat  all  you  want ; 
it  is  not  so  much  how  much  you  eat,  as 
how  you  eat  it,  that  makes  one  appear 
vulgar.  And  you  are  too  big  a  boy  to 
eat  by  yourself  ;  besides,  it  wouldn’t 
look  well  when  there’s  a  boy  of  your  age 
at  the  table.  If  you  never  begin  to  go 
among  folks,  you  never  will  know  how 
to  appear  when  you  do,  or  are  away 
from  home.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  go  away  from  home  ; 
and  I  don’t  know  how  to  appear  now, 
and  probably  never  shall,”  replied  Will 
moodily. 

“  There’s  no  reason  why  you  should 


feel  that  way  ;  and  you’ll  soon  want  to 
go  about  and  see  a  bit  of  the  world,  and 
the  best  passport  into  good  society  is 
good  manners,”  said  his  mother  encour¬ 
agingly.  “  There  is  Harmon  who  has 
always  been  everywhere  with  his  father 
and  mother  and  sister  Isabel,  ever  since 
he  was  a  little  child,  and  he  isn’t  afraid 
of  any  one,  and  carries  himself  like  a 
young  gentleman.” 

“  That’s  just  it  !”  exclaimed  Will. 

‘  ‘He’s  been  everywhere  with  his  father 
and  mother,  and  seen  things,  and  knows 
just  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Why 
didn’t  you  and  father  take  me  every¬ 
where  with  you,  and  teach  me  how  to 
appear,  if  you  wished  me  to  be  a  gentle¬ 
man?  There’s  Jennie  knows  a  heap  more 
about  such  things  than  I  do,  though  I 
can  beat  her  ’way  out  in  algebra  and 
history.” 

“  Why,  Will  !  You  know  you  never 
wanted  to  go  ;  you  were  so  bashful  that 
you  would  rather  be  left  at  home,  and 
go  fishing  or  nutting,  or  somewhere  by 
yourself  ;  and  we  did  not  like  to  compel 
you  to  go  visiting  with  us  ;  and  you 
always  kept  out  of  sight  when  we  had 
company  when  you  were  little,  so  that 
you  never  got  acquainted  with. any  one.” 

“  Well  you  ought  to  have  made  me  go. 
I’d  have  thanked  you  for  it  now.  I  used 
to  wrant  to  go  all  the  time  ;  but,  as  you 
say,  1  was  so  bashful  that  I  hated  to  say 
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so.  I  needed  encouragement.  Jen  used 
to  tell  me  what  nice  times  she  had,  and 
I  wished  that  I  had  gone  ;  while,  as  for 
keeping  out  of  sight  when  you  had  com 
pany,  I  used  to  do  it  because  1  was  never 
dressed  up  and  made  ready  to  receive  as 
girls  are,  and  I  was  afraid  to  come  into 
the  parlor  alone ;  and  often  when  I’d 
almost  made  up  my  mind  to  go  in,  the 
thought  of  how  they’d  all  look  at  me 
and  expect  me  to  shake  hands  all 
around,  would  frighten  me  so,  that  I 
dared  not  go.  Besides,  I  was  always 
afraid  I’d  do  something  to  make  you 
and  Jen  ashamed  of  me,  mother,”  he 
added  humbly. 

“  Why,  Will,  what  an  idea  !  We  are 
never  ashamed  of  you,”  interrupted  Jen 
nie  sympathetically.  “  We  know  just 
how  good  and  smart  you  are  in  spite  of 
your  bashfulness  and  awkward  ways. 
Why,  we  all  expect  you  to  do  something 
yet  to  make  us  proud  of  you.” 

“I  know  just  how  you  feel,  Will,  for 
I’ve  been  there  myself,”  spoke  up  Lis 
father,  who  had  been  a  silent  listener. 
“  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  a  coun¬ 
try  boy  to  be  kept  in  the  background  as 
long  as  possible,  as  though  he  were  some 
sort  of  an  animal  dangerous  to  society 
(and  maybe  he  is) ;  then  when  he  is  at 
his  most  awkward  and  ungainly  age,  to 
shove  him  forward  and  expect  him  to 
appear  well,  and  wonder  why  country 
boys  are  so  much  more  awkward  and 
green  than  city  boys.  Perhaps  folks  think 
that  is  the  easiest  way  to  break  them 
in  and  tame  them,  but  it’s  hard  on  the 
boys.  If  people  would  only  begin  early, 
and  gradually  accustom  them  to  things, 
how  much  easier  and  pleasanter  it  would 
be  for  both  parties.  Take  a  country  boy, 


for  instance,  who  has  run  wild,  or  rather, 
barefooted,  with  knee  breeches  hung  on 
by  one  suspender,  and  starchless  shirt, 
and  dress  him  up  in  long  pantaloons, 
stiff  collar  and  cuffs,  and  narrow-pointed 
toe  shoes,  and  launch  him  into  society  ; 
why  !  it’s  just  like  hitching  a  young  colt 
in  harness  for  the  first  time,  before  a 
wagon,  and  expecting  him  to  draw  a 
load.  He’s  just  about  as  miserable  and 
capable  of  appearing  easy  and  well.  But, 
never  mind,  Will,  perhaps  mother  and  1 
Lave  neglected  you,  and  if  we  have,  I’m 
sure  we’re  sorry  for  it.  And  to  show  you 
that  I  am,  I’ll  help  you  to-day.  I  have 
to  go  over  to  the  depot  to  meet  the  folks, 
and  I  was  going  alone,  not  thinking 
about  you  at  all.  I  don’t  see  how  we  can 
all  ride  in  one  wagon,  but  you  can  take 
the  colt  and  buggy,  and  I’ll  take  the 
two-seater,  and  then  you  and  Harmon 
will  have  a  chance  to  get  quite  well 
acquainted  on  the  way  home.  Run  now, 
and  dress  up,  for  we’ll  have  to  hustle.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Will  hustled 
and  enjoyed  it,  and  he  and  Harmon  be¬ 
came  well  acquainted  on  the  way  home. 
Will  decided  that  Harmon  was  a  nice 
fellow,  and  Harmon  was  quite  surprised 
to  find  Will  so  congenial.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  15-year-old  boy  being  troubled 
with  bashfulness  while  driving  a  four- 
year-old  colt  ?  When  they  reached  home, 
Harmon  insisted  on  driving  to  the  barn, 
and  Will  went  in  with  him  and  his 
father,  and  was  properly  introduced. 
Then  they  sat  down  to  dinner,  which 
was  waiting,  and  had  a  jolly  time,  which 
lasted  all  the  evening,  and  Will  forgot 
to  be  shy  with  any  of  them,  even  his 
queenly  cousin,  Isabel.  When  he  went 
to  bed  that  night,  his  last  loving  thought 
was  of  his  father  (who  was  a  brick  for 
sure),  and  he  wondered  why,  if  parents 
wished  their  children  to  appear  well, 
they  did  not  all  help  them  as  his  father 
had  done,  and  make  it  easy  for  them. 
And  his  father  decided  that,  hereafter, 
when  he  went  to  the  city  on  business  or 
pleasure,  Will  should  go  with  him  and 
see  and  learn  the  ways  of  the  world. 

ALICE  E.  PINNEY. 

MY  KITCHEN  IN  SPAIN. 

Y  ideal  kitchen,  seen  as  yet  only 
in  my  mind’s  eye,”  is  about  18 
feet  square  ;  the  floor  is  of  birch,  doors 
and  window  frames  of  spruce,  other 
woodwork  of  Georgia  pine,  all  oiled 
and  shellacked.  The  sides  of  the  room 
are  ceiled  with  the  pine  to  a  height  of 
four  feet ;  the  remaining  space  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  paper  and  border  of  a  cheer¬ 
ful,  creamy  complexion.  The  windows 
have  one  pane  to  a  sash.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  room,  one  foot  from  the  east 
end,  is  a  porcelain-lined  sink,  to  the  left 
of  which,  of  the  same  width  and  height, 
extends  a  bench  six  feet  long,  to  be 
used  when  wiping  dishes,  cleaning 
lamps,  preparing  vegetables,  or  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  other  ways  ;  at  the  right  a  similar 
bench  fills  up  the  foot  of  space  between 
the  sink  and  the  wall,  and  on  this  are 
kept  soap  dish,  washing  powder,  big  dip¬ 
per,  and  drinking  glass,  while  two  feet 
above  it  is  a  narrow  shelf  for  lamps  and 
the  matchbox.  The  space  beneath  the 
sink  and  narrow  bench  is  open,  with  a 
nail  at  either  end  for  the  dishpan  and 
wire  dish-drainer,  respectively.  I  shall 
also  keep  a  high  stool  there  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  dishwasher  when  she  feels  in¬ 
clined  to  sit  down  to  her  work.  The 
space  under  the  long  bench  is  filled  with 
two  rows  of  drawers,  four  in  each  row, 
wherein  will  be  kept  kitchen  and  cook¬ 
ing  utensils  too  numerous  to  mention.  A 
windmill  pumps  the  water  that  comes 
through  a  pipe  into  the  house,  the  faucet 
being  over  tne  sink.  Above  the  faucet, 
high  enough  so  that  it  need  never  be 
spattered,  is  a  half  window ;  on  this 
side,  also,  is  an  outside  door  opening  on 
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to  a  piazza,  where,  in  summer,  I  can  sit 
to  shell  peas  or  pare  apples,  and  enjoy 
at  the  same  time  the  “view”  and  the 
fresh  air. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  room,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  sink,  are  the  pantry, 
diningroom  and  cellar  doors.  Further 
along  is  a  stand,  with  a  drawer  in  it,  on 
which  is  a  good  oil  stove  with  oven,  and 
also  a  small,  one-wick  stove  ;  beyond  the 
stand  is  the  door  leading  upstairs. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  room,  are  two 
windows  with  plants  in  them,  and  an 
outside  door  which,  being  opposite  the 
north  door,  will  insure  me  a  fine  breeze 
through,  in  summer.  Between  the  win¬ 
dows,  is  a  rather  light  pine  table  with 
leaves,  to  supplement  the  bench  in  time 
of  need.  Above  the  table  are  a  calen¬ 
dar,  and  a  small  rack  for  the  book  or 
paper  I  wish  handy  when  I  have  a  spare 
minute  ;  above  the  rack  is  a  small  shelf 
to  accommodate  a  clock  with  a  gentle 
voice. 

The  west  side  of  the  room  has  a  win¬ 
dow  on  each  side  of  the  chimney,  and 
the  very  best  range  there  is  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  with  a  copper  tank  for  heating 
water,  shelves  on  the  funnel,  a  rack  for 
drying  dishcloths  and  towels,  and  a 
nickel-plated  teakettle.  Though  I  burn 
coal  mostly,  I  find  the  woodbox,  at  the 
right  of  the  range,  comes  handy  ;  it  is 
made  of  white  pine,  oiled  and  shellacked, 
three  feet  long  and  20  inches  high  and 
14  wide,  with  a  hinged  cover.  To  the 
right  of  the  woodbox  is  tne  door  to  the 
wood-and-coal  shed. 

There  are  two  or  three  common  chairs, 
and  one  low,  rattan  rocker,  in  the  room, 
but  no  cushions  or  braided  rugs,  to  col¬ 
lect  and  disseminate  dust  and  microbes. 
The  table  and  stand  are  furnished  with 
casters  so  that  they  may  be  easily  moved 
to  other  parts  of  the  room,  if  desired. 
Vines  are  planted  on  the  south  side  of 
the  house  to  grow  around,  but  not  across, 
the  doors  and  windows.  I  have  brown 
holland  window  shades,  and,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  wire  screens,  the  exact  size  of  the 
windows,  nailed  in  for  the  season,  so 
that  I  can  open  a  window  at  top  or  bot¬ 
tom  at  any  time,  with  no  thought  of  flies 
or  mosquitoes.  In  summer,  also,  I  have 
screen  doors  at  the  two  outside  doors  and 
the  shed  door,  the  two  former  being  re¬ 
placed  in  winter  by  storm  doors. 

_ ' L.  ROBBINS. 

PEN  POTPOURRI. 

Life  is  worth  living  when  our  secret  thought 
Hides  no  least  wish  or  impulse,  hope  or  aim, 

That  can  bring  disappointment,  sorrow,  shame, 
Or  hurt  to  any  fellow  being’s  lot. 

Life  is  worth  living  when  we  strive  to  be 
Of  greater  use  to-morrow  than  to-day, 

Molding  ourselves  from  rough  unsightly  clay 
To  something  lovely  for  the  world  to  see. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  Youth’s  Companion. 

_ Dr.  Parkhurst  in  Ladies’  Home 

Journal  :  The  ultimate  worth  of  a  man 
is  the  keenness  and  vigor  of  his  moral 
intentions.” 

....Harter’s  Bazar:  “Man  gets  his 
knowledge  of  practical  affairs  from  con¬ 
stant  experience,  and  wonde  s  that  wo¬ 
man  does  not  get  hers  without  any  ex¬ 
perience.” 

....Theodore  Roosevelt:  “The  man 
of  ignorant  and  vicious  voters  forms  a 
trenchant  weapon  forged  ready  to  their 
hand,  and  presents  a  standing  menace  to 
our  prosperity,  and  the  selfish  and  short¬ 
sighted  indifference  of  decent  men  is 
only  one  degree  less  dangerous.” 

....  Haryot  Holt  Cahoon  :  “  No  human 
being  stands  so  firmly  on  his  own  feet  as 
not  to  need  the  aid,  the  sympathy  and 
sustaining  influence  and  encouragement 
of  some  one  person,  at  least,  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  him.” 

- B.  O.  Flower  in  the  Arena  :  “There 

is  no  truth  of  major  importance  so  little 
discussed,  or  about  which  there  is  such 
widespread  ignorance,  as  the  all-im- 
poriant  one  relating  to  an  intelligent 
conception  of  the  duties,  responsibilities 
and  obligations  of  parenthood.” 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — AcLv. 


....Harper’s  Weekly:  “The  natural 
man  is  apt  to  judge  the  usefulness  of  all 
enterprises  by  their  capacity  to  pay  an 
annual  cash  dividend.  Enterprises  that 
pay  large  cash  dividends  he  thinks  well 
of,  and  enterprises  that  don’t  he  sniffs 
at.” 

....Harper’s  Round  Table:  “It  is 
worth  while  for  us  all.  even  when  suffer¬ 
ing  pain,  to  refrain  from  frowning  and 
wrinkling  up  our  faces,  and  saying  im¬ 
patient  words.  Every  passing  thought 
and  feeling  write  themselves  upon  the 
countenance,  and  the  young  girl  is  mak¬ 
ing  day  by  day  not  only  the  woman  she 
will  be  in  character  later  on,  but  the 
woman  she  will  be  in  looks.” 


A  GRANDMOTHERLY  MONTH. 

Grandma  October 
Is  quiet  and  sober, 

And  she’s  grown  rather  faded  and  gray ; 
But  she  is  so  kind, 

We  boys,  you  will  find, 

Like  her  better  than  pretty  Miss  May  ; 

For  she  brings  us  ripe  nuts, 
just  as  brown  as  brown 
eyes, 

And  great  rosy  apples,  and 
sweet  pumpkin  pies. 

—  Youth's  Companion. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Ladies’  Inverness  Cape. 

The  back  is  shaped  with  a  center  seam, 
and  joins  the  fronts  in  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams,  the  fronts  of  the  under 
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cape  being  deeply  hollowed  to  allow  the 
arm  to  pass  through.  Deep  pockets  are 
at  convenient  depth  on  each  front  and  a 
comfortable  turnover  collar  finishes  the 
neck.  The  upper  cape  is  circular  in 
shape,  the  neck  edge  being  included  in 
the  collar  seam,  buttons  and  buttonholes 
being  provided  to  close  the  fronts  when 
necessary  for  protection.  A  garment  of 
this  kind  will  be  found  serviceable  for 
traveling  or  general  wear,  being  very 
convenient  to  adjust  or  remove.  Pattern 
No.  6561  is  cut  in  six  sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Parents’  Examples. — When  one  par¬ 
ent  is  in  any  way  a  bad  example  for  the 
children,  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  the 
other  gently,  but  firmly,  to  warn  the 
children  against  such  bad  habits  ;  not  in 
a  fault-finding  way,  but  lovingly  and 
with  sympathy.  Children  are  the  best 
observers  we  have,  and  there  is  no  use 
trying  to  keep  the  truth  from  them. 
Teach  them  to  honor,  love  and  obey  that 
parent  and  overlook  the  fault  as  far  as 
possible.  A  good  example  set  by  the 
other  parent  will  prove  a  wonderful 
boon  to  both  children  and  wrong-doer. 
Of  course,  we  have  the  law  of  heredity 
to  contend  with,  and  while  the  children 
are  young,  before  the  habit  is  formed, 
is  the  time  to  commence  to  influence 
them  against  bad  habits.  Do  not  be 
talking  and  harping  about  one’s  faults 


all  the  time,  but  when  the  opportunity 
affords,  a  gentle,  loving  talk  will  do 
much  good.  And  while  the  teaching  is 
being  done,  it  is  well  to  tell  them  we, 
too,  have  faults,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
to  forgive  as  well  as  encourage  to  do 
right.  f.  c.  G. 

Why  We  Have  Two  Ears. — It  was  a 
saying  of  a  wise  man  that  we  have  two 
ears  in  order  that  we  may  listen  twice 
as  much  as  we  speak.  A  teacher  once 
quoted  this  remark  to  her  pupils,  says 
the  Philadelphia  Times,  and  not  long 
afterward,  to  see  how  well  her  instruc¬ 
tion  was  remembered,  she  asked  : 

“  Why  is  it  that  we  have  two  ears  and 
only  one  mouth,  Frances  ?” 

Frances  had  forgotten  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  explanation,  but  she  thought  the 
question  not  a  very  hard  one. 

“  Because,”  she  said,  “  we  should  not 
have  room  in  our  face  for  two  mouths, 
and  we  should  look  too  crooked  if  we 
had  only  one  ear.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  the  teacher,  “  that  is 
not  the  reason.  You  know,  don’t  you, 
Rosy  ?” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,”  answered  Rosy.  “So 
that  what  we  hear  may  go  in  at  one  ear 
and  out  at  the  other.” 

For  Wife  Beaters. — They  have  a  way 
of  treating  wife  beaters  in  Germany, 
which  appears  very  sensible,  says  The 
Newcastle  Chronicle.  When  a  man  is 
convicted  of  this  offense,  he  is  not  locked 
up  at  once,  but  is  allowed  to  continue  at 
his  work  all  through  the  week.  At  the 
week’s  end,  he  is  looked  after  by  the 
police,  who  put  him  into  prison  until 
Monday  morning.  His  wages  are  taken 
from  him  and  delivered  up  to  his  wife. 
On  Monday  morning,  he  is  handed  over 
to  his  employer.  If  he  will  not  then 
work,  he  is  thrown  into  jail  again,  where 
there  is  no  doubt  he  will  have  to  work  a 
great  deal  harder  than  he  does  when  at 
his  usual  employment.  We  might  ship 
our  wife  beaters  over  there,  for  certainly 
they  are  not  the  material  from  which 
American  citizens  should  be  made. 
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Quickens 
The  Appetite 
Makes  the 
Weak  Strong. 

RS 

■n  THE  ONLY  GOLD  MEDAL 

m  ^Sarsaparilla 

Has  Cured 
Others 

And  Will  Cure  You. 


Leather  gets 

hard  and  brittle — use  Vacuum  Leather 
Oil.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe- 
store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ; 
book  “  How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather,” 
and  swob,  both  free ;  use  enough  to 
find  out ;  if  you  don’t  like  it,  take  the 
can  back  and  get  the  whole  of  your 
money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing: 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SAVE  H  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  f. 


GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 

— JKnits  a  stocking  heel  ami  too 
in  ten  minutes.  Knits  every¬ 
thing  n  quired  In  the  house¬ 
hold  from  homespun  or  factory, 
wool  or  cotton  yarns.  Most  prac¬ 
tical  knitter  on  tho  market.  A 
child  can  operate  it.  Strong. 
-Durable.  Simple,  Rapid- 
PRirr  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents 

i'-"5vuE 2d  wanted.  Korparticu.ars andsam. 

$  8.00  Jt.  pie  work,  address 

J.  E.  G1.ARI1  ART,  Box  E,  Clcarflcld,  I’n. 


BRANSON 

FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE 

The  simplest,  the  best,  the  ONLY  satisfactory 
Family  Knitter  now  in  the  market.  The 
same  machine  we  have  sold  for  twenty 
years  af.  No  excuse  now  for 

buying  worthless  toys.  Complete  with  full 
illustrated  book  of  instructions.  Knits  any 
article  wanted  in  the  home  of  wool  or 
cotton,  factory  or  homespun. 

BRANSON  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 

BOO  St.  John  Street,  Philadelphia,  I ’a. 


?  DO 
YOU 
■}  WASH 


tor  descriptive 

^The  QUAKER 


DISHES  ? 

No  need  of  it.  The  Faultless 
Quaker  will  do  it  for  you  end 
save  time,  hands,  dishes,  money, 
and  patience;no 
scalded  hands, 
broken  or  chip¬ 
ped  dishes,  no 
muss.  Washes, 
rinces  dries  and 
polishes  quickly. 
Made  of  best  ma¬ 
terial,  lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Sell  atsight. 
Agents,  women  or 
men  of  honor  de¬ 
siring  employ¬ 
ment  may  haven 
paying  business 
by  writing  now 
circulars  and  terms  to  agents, 

NOVELTY  CO.,  Salem,  0. 


With  Root’s  Homo  Repairing  Outfits  for  nalf-soling  and 
Repairing  Boots,  Shoes,  Rubbers,  Harness,  Tinware,  etc., 
at  home.  No.  1,  4  smooth,  solid  iron  lasts,  38  articles,  C3; 
No.  2,  same,  excepting  Harness  and  Soldering  Tools,  $2. 
Full  description  of  these  and  “  Root’s  Simplicity  Pro 
cess”  of  Iiamess-mnking,  Boot  and  Shoe  Repairing 
Soldering,  etc.,  given  in  our  catalog,  a  book  full  of 
money-saving,eye-opening ideas,  worth  dollars  to  any 
one,  MAILED  FREE.  Blacksmiths’  and  Carpenters’ tools 
for  home  use  at  low  prices.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

The  Root  Bros.  Co.,  Box  29  Plymouth,  O. 


Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  for  Coughs. 


DRAUGHTING  or  Surveying  taught  by  mail. 
Fays  $50  to  $100  a  month.  Positions  secured  grad¬ 
uates.  Uses  your  spare  time  only.  Send  2  cent 
stamp  for  either  catalogue.  Box  309,  Trenton,N.J 


ROYS! 

wishing  to  take  a  pi 


BOYS! 


Responsible  persons 
,  promising  boy,  two  to  ten 
years  old,  or  boy  baby,  will  do  well  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  THE  CLEVELAND  PROTESTANT 
ORPHAN  ASYLUM,  1400  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


NOW  READY. 
UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICE 
nun  o.r  cnt  ctsmp  fo  n  r.npv 


QOMPLETE 


CATALOGUE 

OF  GUNS  AND 

SPORTING  GOODS 


E.  C.  MEACHAM  ARMS  CO.,  st.ilouis, 


We  Tan 

frisian,  coon  and  galloway 
jjrour  dealer  don’t  Keep  th< 


be  Cbosby  Fbisian  Fub  Co., Box  46 


of  skins  whole  for  RO 
and  RUGS.  Soft,  lit 
moth-proof.  Get 
tan  circular.  We  m; 
. fur  coats  and  robes, 
them  get  catalogue  from  us 
"  *'  Rochester.N 


All  About  the  Hundred  Fine  Families 

on  the  delightful  Dos  Palos  Colony  in  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Fruit,  Honey,  Alfalfa,  Health,  Irrigation, 
Society.  B.  MARKS,  Box  175,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Wanted  on  Salary 

where  make  big  money  and  control 
for  tbeir  profit  a  growing  and  per¬ 
manent  sale  to  stores.  Used  on  every  horse.  For 
territory  write  E.  HUNTER  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Salesmen  Wanted. 

$1U0  to  $125  per  month  and  expenses.  Staple  line. 
Position  permanent,  pleasant  and  desirable.  Address, 
with  stamp,  KING  MFC.  CO.,  G.  51,  Chicago. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


a  good,  safe,  seven  per  cent 
investment,  secured  by  first 
mortgage  on  an  improved 
farm  worth  three  times  amount  loaned,  write  to 
Willis  A.  White.  239  First  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


FOR  SiLUE. 

Valuable  Fruit  and  Dairy  Farm, 

in  the  Peach  belt  of  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  near  New  Jer¬ 
sey  line.  200  acres  (limestone  and  oxide  of  iron  soil), 
!5  acres  black  onion  land.  Large  house,  barns  and 
outbuildings;  five  acres  Apples;  1,400  choice  Peach 
trees  in  bearing,  will  pay  for  farm  in  five  years.  Near 
two  railroad  stations.  I'A  hour  to  New  York.  Price 
low;  half  on  mortgage.  Photos  of  farm  may  be  seen. 
Address  A.  FARMER,  866  Hancock  St.,  Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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“NEW  LIFE." 

I  set  out  some  strawberry  plants  early 
in  September.  They  were  potted  plants 
and  I  gave  directions  to  have  them  kept 
wet  by  pouring  water  over  the  cases  in 
which  the  pots  were  packed.  The  man 
forgot  to  wet  one  case,  and  it  was  pretty 
well  dried  out.  He  got  in  a  hurry,  and 
stuck  them  right  in  without  watering. 
Before  1  found  it  out,  they  were  wilted 
down.  We  tried  watering,  but  the 
plants  were  too  far  gone,  apparently, 
and  the  leaves  all  died.  Still  I  stuck  to 
them  and  poured  on  the  water.  I  had 
been  bragging  to  our  minister  about  my 
famous  Parker  Earle  strawberries.  I 
went  so  far  as  to  tell  him  to  go  and  stick 
marks  near  any  dozen  plants  he  might 
select,  and  that  I  would  try  to  make 
these  12  plants  produce  10  quarts  of  ber¬ 
ries.  Of  course,  his  plan  was  to  mark  12 
of  these  dead  ones,  and  thus  have  a 
laugh  on  me.  Last  Saturday,  as  I  was 
hunting  for  white  grubs  among  these 
plants,  along  came  the  minister. 

“  Ah,  ha  !”  he  said.  “  How  are  those 
dead  strawberries  ?” 

“Come  here  and  I’ll  show  you,  Dom¬ 
inie,”  said  I. 

In  he  came  with  a  wide  grin  on  his 
face.  He  saw  a  singular  thing.  Those 
plants  were,  to  all  appearances,  as  dead 
as  cellar  door  nails.  The  leaves  were 
all  brown  and  dried  up.  But  down  at 
the  crown  of  the  plant,  new  life  was 
pushing  out.  Tiny  leaves,  fresh  and 
vigorous,  were  growing  and  in  the 
ground  the  little  ball  of  earth  that  came 
out  of  the  pot  was  alive  with  sound 
roots.  The  plants  that  we  had  given  up 
as  dead  and  worthless,  had  taken  on 
new  life,  and  were  likely  to  beat  many 
a  plant  that  had  kept  on  growing  all 
through  the  drought. 


Now  the  minister  had  the  sermon  side 
of  that  incident  in  his  mind  at  once. 
Why,  he  quoted  me  an  appropriate  text 
before  I  had  the  thing  fairly  explained. 
“  Look  at  it,”  he  said.  “  Does  not  that 
show  that  nothing  is  hopeless,  though 
to  human  eyes  it  may  seem  as  if  all  hope 
had  gone  ?  Here’s  a  man,  we  will  say, 
who  by  cai’eless  living,  has  given  himself 
up  to  his  evil  tendencies.  You  might 
give  him  up  and  say  that  his  moral  facul¬ 
ties  are  as  dead  as  those  strawberries. 
But,  no,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  new  influence 
strikes  into  his  life  and  matures  that 
moral  force  and — ”  but  we  can’t  go 
through  the  whole  sermon  here,  though 
I  have  no  doubt  many  of  you  would  find 
it  more  interesting  than  anything  I  can 
write.  However,  we  must  not  forg’et 
the  real  object  of  this  department,  and 
so  I  will  ask  you  to  go  right  on  and 
think  out  the  minister’s  thought. 

My  point  this  week  is  a  practical  one. 
Men  and  women  get  discouraged  and 
give  up  ;  farms  pass  under  the  hammer, 
schools  lose  their  influence,  neighbor¬ 
hoods  become  filled  with  sad  and  lone¬ 
some  people.  We  all  know  that.  Why 
is  it  ?  Isn’t  it  a  good  deal  like  those 
strawberry  plants  ?  Some  people  are 
started  dry.  There  is  nothing  in  their 
early  life  or  training  to  stimulate  thought 
or  investigation.  They  accept  a  place 
in  the  “  old  rut.”  Some  day  they  wake 


up  and  find  that  the  world  has  swept 
past  them.  Cj  Then  -they  get  sad  and  sour. 
Even  though  they  could  not  share  in 
all  the  good  things  of  modern  life,  it 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  be  with  them  in 
imagination,  and  to  feel  and  think  with 
the  great  minds  who  are  digging  away 
at  the  world’s  mysteries,  and  letting  the 
light  into  them  inch  by  inch.  But  a  per¬ 
son  can’t  do  much  of  that  unless  a  new 
life  starts  up  his  finer  faculties.  Some 
stimulating  thought  or  suggestion  gets 
into  his  mind,  and,  like  the  yeast  in  the 
bread,  makes  his  thoughts  rise  and 
broaden  out.  Life  is  made  better  and 
happier  when  a  new  thought  chases  a 
man  on  to  some  experiment  or  idea  that 
drags  him  out  of  himself. 


And  here  is  another  point  :  Lots  of  us 
go  on  dealing  with  raw  materials  year 
after  year,  without  knowing  that  in  this 
crude  matter,  is  a  wonderful  force  and 
power  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  get 
out.  It’s  like  what  Prof.  Wm.  Kent  said 
about  the  miner  and  the  engineer  : 

The  great  forces  of  Nature  which  the  engineer 
utilizes  for  the  production  of  wealth,  are  the 
forces  of  wind  and  of  running  water,  and  the 
stored  energy  of  fuel  in  the  forests,  peat  bogs, 
coal  mines  and  gas  and  oil  wells.  By  far  the 
greatest  of  these  forms  of  stored  energy  is  that 
of  coal.  Let  us  compare  for  a  moment  the  work 
that  can  be  done  by  a  ton  of  coal  with  the  muscu¬ 
lar  power  of  men.  One  man  digging  coal  from 
the  side  of  a  hill  can  easily  dig,  say,  4,000  pounds 
of  coal  in  a  day.  Another  man  running  a  boiler 
and  engine  can  burn  these  same  two  tons  under 
a  boiler,  and  if  the  engine  is  a  moderately  good 
non-condensing  engine  using  three  pounds  of  coal 
per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour,  it  will  develop 
from  the  two  tons  of  coal  133  horse-power  for  10 
hours,  equivalent  to  the  physical  labor  that  could 
be  done  by  1,300  men.  Thus  a  man’s  labor,  by 
means  of  coal  and  a  steam  engine,  can  be  multi¬ 
plied  650  times. 

There  is  a  wonderful  thought,  not  only 
for  the  engineer,  but  for  the  farmer,  too. 
Why,  a  farmer  spends  his  life  handling 
Nature’s  raw  materials  and  putting  them 
together  into  organized  forms  called 
food.  When  a  man  makes  a  profit  on 
the  farm,  what  does  it  mean  ?  Why, 
like  the  miner  and  the  engineer,  he  is 
getting  extra  force  out  of  those  raw 
materials.  When  he  grows  clover  and 
thus  obtains  a  store  of  cheap  nitrogen, 
when  he  cultivates  his  soil  with  such 
skill  that  he  brings  water  to  his  drought- 
stricken  crops,  when  he  puts  blood  and 
breeding  into  his  cows  and  potatoes,  and 
even  when  he  nails  a  board  over  a  crack 
in  the  henhouse,  he  is  saving  wastes  and 
giving  an  extra  living  force  to  Nature’s 
crude  materials.  Mind  you,  we  know 
that  some  men  make  money  on  the  farm 
on  a  very  different  principle.  They  are 
like  the  miner  digging  coal — dealing  with 
brute  force  alone.  They  make  their 
money  by  denying  to  themselves  and 
families  the  God-given  right  to  live  so 
that  the  mind  and  heart  will  be  lifted 
up  to  higher  and  grander  things  than 
mere  routine  drudgery. 

Why,  here’s  a  man  asking  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  this : 

Can  a  father  afford  to  bring  up  his  children  in 
such  a  way  that  the  childhood  habits  will  always 
keep  them  down  ? 

We  say,  No  !  NO  !  Yet  that  is  just  what 
the  man  is  doing  who  works  without 
thought  or  new  ideas — furnishing  the 
crude  coal  for  others  to  turn  into  the 
greatly  magnified  force  of  steam. 


Well,  what  about  it  ?  Now  you  know 
what’s  coming  just  as  well  as  I  do. 


Your  conscience  begins  to  prick  you  as 
you  think  how  easily  you  might  have 
captured  neighbor  Jones  for  a  short¬ 
term  subscription.  This  department  is 
anchored  to  The  It.  N.-Y.  We’re  not 
going  to  make  any  argument  or  applica¬ 
tion  this  week.  Here’s  a  man  making  it 
for  us : 

Hello  !  Rural  New-Yorker  !  Hold  still  while  I 
hit  you  with  a  club  !  I’ll  try  to  hit  you  every 
morning  for  a  few  days  with  a  club  like  this,  if 
you’ll  hit  me  with  a  dollar  bill  every  evening.  I 
know  you  believe  in  fair  play  !  e.  g.  Packard. 

That’s  right,  club  us  hard  !  Beat  the 
“dust”  all  out  of  our  jacket!  We  are 
holding  right  on  to  the  belief  that  every 
sprout  on  that  club  will  be  a  permanent 
one.  Club  away  !  You  have  made  sev¬ 
eral  dollars  by  the  clubbing,  as  will  be 
seen  below  You  will  collar  a  dollar 
every  time  you  club  harder  than  the 
next  man  ! 

And  here’s  another  man  who  made  use 
of  a  new  idea  : 

The  getting  of  this  new  subscription  was  a  very 
easy  matter;  I  simply  “let  down  the  bucket,”  and 
drew  it  up  with  a  new  name.  n.  h.  e. 

Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 

That  man  made  use  of  his  reading,  you 
see.  By  the  way  there  is  quite  a  lesson 
in  our  Crimson  clover  patch.  It  was  so 
dry  that  some  of  the  tough  weeds  got 
the  better  of  the  clover,  and  nearly 
crowded  it  out.  Along  came  Jack  Frost 
with  his  first  hard  bite.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  weeds  were  dead — flat  down — 
while  the  clover  was  smiling  away  as 
proud  as  could  be  to  think  that,  at  last, 
its  enemies  were  killed  off  and  it  was 
free  to  grow  unobstructed.  Now  many 
a  person  starts  out  bravely  after  a  club 
of  subscriptions.  It’s  all  plain  sailing, 
while  they  tell  what  they  are  going  to  do; 
but  the  real  work  of  it  seems  to  chill 
them  like  a  frost,  and  down  they  go — 
like  those  weeds.  The  Crimson  clover 
plants  that  stood  last  week’s  frost  and 
captured  the  dollar  bills,  are  named  as 
follows  : 

Oct.  21.— Aaron  W.  Rose,  Monroe  Co.,  Ind. 

22.  — Walter  Johnson,  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. 

23.  — E.  G.  Packard,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 

24.  — E.  G.  Packard,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 

25. — Fred.  II.  Johnson,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

26.  — E.  G.  Packard,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 


Over  5,000  barrels  of  American  and  Canadian 
apples  were  sold  in  Liverpool  on  Tuesday.  Cana¬ 
dian  Kings  brought  from  $4.50  to  $6  per  barrel; 
Greenings,  $3.60  to  $3.90,  and  other  varieties  from 
$3.75  to  $4.50.  American  Baldwins  sold  for  $3.75 
to  $4.50,  and  Greenings  from  $2.85  to  $3.40. 

Cauliflowers  have  begun  to  arrive  from  Long 
Island,  and  much  of  the  stock  is  of  poor  quality, 
due  largely  to  poor  packing.  The  following  direc¬ 
tions  for  trimming  and  packing  are  given  by  an 
expert :  “Carefully  trim  the  ’flowers  so  that  they 
will  present  an  attractive  appearance.  Trim  the 
leaves  close  to  the  face  of  the  ’flower,  and  cut  off 
the  stalk  close  to  the  head.  The  stock  should  be 
packed  in  barrels  face  down,  with  each  layer  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thin  layer  of  straw.  Standard  bar¬ 
rels  should  be  used  with  the  sides  cut  freely,  so 
that  plenty  of  air  may  be  admitted,  which  will 
prevent  the  stock  from  heating  and  spoiling.” 


BREAK  FA  ST- SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL—  COMFORTING 


COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


CATALOQUE 

PRINTERS 

If  you  are  thinking  of  issuing  a  catalogue  the 
coming  season,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  you  to  write 
us  for  pi  ices  on  this  class  of  work,  and  samples. 
Remember,  we  pay  the  freight;  also  give  our  cus¬ 
tomers  the  benefit  of  a  large  stock  of  fruit  cuts 
Work— First-class;  Prices— ^kiw. 

DCDDV  P.  U  C  A  D  M  Nurserymen's  Printers , 

iCnnl  06  nCAnri,  SALISBURY,  md. 

Farm  Cream  Separators  Send  for  catalogue. 

P.  M.  SHAliPLES,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


WITH  CHARITY  FOR  ALL 


(OTHER  FENCES) 

and  ELASTICITY  for  ours,  we  invite  the  most 
searching  investigation. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrain,  Mich. 


E:  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  12 


SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE —  SURE. 


EBOWKER 


FERTILIZER  CO., 
BOSTON  A  NEW  YORK.- 


AKE  MONEY’ 

Large  and  profitable  crops  can  be 
grown  by  fertilizing  with 

NiTRATE  OF  SODA 


Nearly  all  fertilizers  are  ineffective  because  ^ 
they  contain  too  little  nitrogen.  Add  a  little  V 
nitrate  of  soda  to  these  and  the  result  will  } 
be  astonishing. 


A  Valuable  Pamphlet  telling  how 

to  save  $10  to  $15  per  ton  on  fertilizers,  and 
A  how  to  fertilize  most  economically  and  ef-  A 
W  fectively,‘sent  FREE  Address 
f  S.  M.  Harris,  Moreton  Farm  (P.0,),  New  York.  * 

©  9  • 


Fertilizers  containing  a  high  percentage  of  potash  pro¬ 
duce  the  largest  yields  and  best  quality  of 

Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 


and  all  winter  crops. 

Send  for  our  pamphlets  on  the  use  of  potash  on  the  farm.  They  are  sent  free. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you  dollars.  Address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


$50,  $40,  $30,  $20,  $15,  $10,  $5, 

will  be  given  in  prizes  for  the  seven  largest  clubs  of  yearly  subscriptions  sent 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  during  the  month  of  November.  In  addition  to  this) 
the  agent  retains  his  regular  commission,  and  a  daily  prize  of  $1  will  be  sent  every 
night  to  the  agent  who  sends  the  largest  club  received  that  day.  The  prize¬ 
winners  for  October  will  be  reported  next  week.  We  usually  send  the  prize¬ 
winners  more  money  than  they  send  us.  If  we  gave  you  all  the  money  you  collect 
and  a  little  more  besides  for  every  subscription  that  you  could  take,  you  would 
make  money,  wouldn’t  you  ?  Well,  that  is  just  what  we  do  for  those  who  win 
prizes.  In  September  we  sent  six  prizes  that  we  did  not  promise,  because  the 
agents  earned  them.  You  are  sure  to  get  paid  for  your  work  for  The  Rural. 
Those  who  start  first  have  the  best  chance  for  big  prizes.  Send  for  samples,  order 
blanks,  return  envelopes,  etc.  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


The  Atlanta  Weekly  Constitution 

PUBLISHED  AT  ATLANTA,  GA.,  AND  HAVING 

A  CIRCULATION  OF  MORE  THAN  166,000,  chiefly  among  the  farmers  of  the  country,  and  going  to  more 
homes  than  any  weekly  newspaper  published  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  Is  The  Leading  Champion 
of  the  P eople  in  all  the  great  contests  in  which  they  are  engaged  against  the  exactions  of  monopoly . 

THE  CONSTITUTION  IS  THE  BIGGEST,  BRIGHTEST  AND  BEST  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  published  in 
America,  covering  the  news  of  the  world,  having  correspondents  in  every  city  in  America,  and  in  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  reporting  in  full  the  details  of  debates  in  Congress  on  all  questions  of  public 
interest.  Price.  $1  per  year.  It  is 

THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN  WEEKLY^  NEWSPAPER,  and  as  an  exponent  of  Southern  opinion  and  purveyor 
of  Southern  news  it  has  no  equal  on  the  continent. 

THE  CONSTITUTION’S  SPECIAL  FEATURES 

are  such  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  paper  in  America.  Among  them  are  The  Farm  and  Farmers 

Department,  The  Women's  Department  and  The  Children’s  Department.  Reports  of  the  great  Southern 

Exposition  now  being  held  in  Atlanta,  will  interest  readers  in  every  quarter  of  America.  We  will  send  The 

Weekly  Constitution  and  The  Ruhal  New-Youkek.  both  one  year  for  $1.75. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

The  cranberry  market  is  weak. 

There  is  little  sale  for  black  walnuts. 

Turkeys  promise  a  large  crop  this  year. 

Onions  are  very  low,  and  sell  very  slowly. 

California  freight  rates  are  to  be  reduced. 

Hickorynuts  are  scarce  and  the  price  high. 

The  prune  crop  of  Prance  is  short  this  year. 

Potatoes  are  reported  to  be  a  light  crop  in  Ore¬ 
gon. 

Hop  prices  continue  low,  and  little  selling  is 
done. 

Fancy  fresh  eggs  are  scarce  and  in  great  de¬ 
mand. 

Wintergreen  berries  retail  for  10  to  15  cents  per 
quart. 

Celery  is  in  pretty  good  supply  and  moderately 
steady. 

Australian  lemons  are  now  sold  in  the  London 
market. 

Apples  are  reported  a  heavy  crop  in  eastern 
Kansas. 

A  sale  of  Oregon  apples  to  Australian  buyers  is 
reported. 

A  few  chilly-looking  peaches  are  yet  to  be  found 
in  market. 

Evaporated  apples  are  in  good,  fair  demand  at 
full  prices. 

Live  pigeons  are  more  in  demand  and  prices 
are  higher. 

Many  bob  calves  are  being  seized  by  the  City 
Health  Board. 

The  coffee  crop  of  Brazil  is  reported  less  than 
an  average  one. 

Beeswax  is  in  light  supply  and  held  at  27 Vi  to  28 
cents  per  pound. 

Valencia  oranges  are  expected  in  this  market 
in  about  a  month. 

Good  chestnuts  are  not  overplentiful,  and  prices 
are  generally  good. 

Supplies  of  Southern  string  beans  and  green 
peas  are  increasing. 

Receipts  of  Almeria  grapes  are  only  about  one- 
fiftlV  those  of  last  year. 

It  is  said  that  Winter  Bartlett  pears  will  soon 
be  in  market  in  Oregon. 

Tuberculosis  is  reported  to  be  quite  prevalent 
•among  California  cattle. 

Nebraska  is  reported  to  be  growing  less  wheat 
and  more  diversified  crops. 

Kansas  has  125,000  acres  of  Alfalfa,  a  large  in¬ 
crease  over  previous  years. 

The  cost  of  packing  California  oranges  is  given 
as  from  26  to  29  cents  per  box. 

A  shortage  of  15  per  cent  in  the  Argentine  crops 
of  wheat  and  corn  is  reported. 

Most  game  birds  are  in  good  demand,  and  if  of 
good  quality,  sell  for  good  prices. 

The  market  is  glutted  with  squashes  and  pump¬ 
kins,  and  prices  are  extremely  low. 

A  Sacramento,  Cal.,  paper  reports  two  Winter 
Pound  pears  weighing  2*4  pounds  each. 

And  now  a  syndicate  has  cornered  the  camphor 
market,  and  the  price  has  been  increased. 

Fresh  pork  tenderloins  are  again  in  market — 
another  reminder  of  approaching  cold  weather. 

Butter  is  a  little  steadier,  and  the  demand 
stronger,  though  there  is  little  advance  in  prices. 

The  Italian  prune  crop  of  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton  is  estimated  at  5,400,000  pounds  of  dried  fruit. 

The  sugar  crop  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  re¬ 
ported  to  exceed  that  of  last  year  by  about  20  per 
cent. 

Receipts  of  live  fioultry  are  large,  poor  stock 
sells  very  low,  and  only  the  best  stock  sells  for 
anything  like  living  prices. 

Shipments  of  American  apples  to  Great  Britain 
to  October  12,  were  128,000  barrels  ;  to  same  date 
last  season,  388,000  barrels. 

The  Cuban  troubles,  leading  to  difficulties  in 
the  Havana  custom  house,  have  nearly  destroyed 
the  demand  for  Red  Kidney  beans. 

The  quality  of  the  grapes  of  southern  Califor¬ 
nia  is  said  rever  to  have  been  better,  though  the 
quantity  is  less  than  in  previous  years. 

The  pineapple  crop  of  Florida  is  said  to  prom¬ 
ise  finely,  notwithstanding  last  winter’s  frosts. 
Prospects  are  good  for  twice  the  usual  crop. 

The  quarantine  against  Mexican  and  Texas 
cattle  ended  October  22,  and  it  is  expected  that 
large  numbers  will  move  northward  at  once. 

Receipts  of  sweet  potatoes  last  week  were  15,753 
barrels.  The  market  has  weakened  somewhat, 
but  the  price  has  kept  up  remarkably  consider¬ 
ing  the  large  arrivals. 

The  19th  annual  convention  of  the  Dairymen  s 
Association  of  Western  Ontario,  will  be  held  at 
Woodstock.  January  7-9,  1896.  J.  W.  Wheaton, 
secretary,  London,  Ont. 


ENSILAGE 

AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  or  all  sizes, 
thefastestcuttingand  best  ever 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  infonna-  r 

tion  about  Cut-  L - Sts 

ters.  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “  Why  Ensilage  i 

l’ays,”sendforEn8l-  ■> 

(age  Catalogue. 

For  the  best  Horse-" 

I 'owers.  Threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills, 
mills,  Circular-saw  Machines.  I-and-rollers  and 
ixnvers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue. 

Address,  MIMAKI)  HARDER,  Cobleskill, 


The  cheese  market  is  firm,  and  late  receipts 
have  been  light.  Prices  have  made  a  slight  ad¬ 
vance,  and  some  sales  have  been  made  at  prices 
slightly  above  quotations. 

There  is  now  a  good  demand  for  highly  colored 
apples  in  the  British  markets.  They  must  be  of 
the  best  quality  and  well  packed.  Choice  New¬ 
town  Pippins  have  sold  extremely  high,  and  the 
demand  for  them  is  strong. 

The  next  annual  show  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  will 
be  held  January  14  to  18,  1896.  This  association 
has  made  application  for  a  charter.  A.  P.  Rob¬ 
inson,  secretary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Nearly  as  many  potatoes  arrived  in  this  mar¬ 
ket  last  week  as  during  the  whole,  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Prices  have  been  low,  and  with  such 
heavy  arrivals,  little  immediate  improvement 
may  be  expected.  In  Europe,  the  crop  is  fully 
up  to  the  average,  and  farmers  seem  to  have 
been  as  anxious  to  market  as  those  here.  In 
England,  the  market  is  reported  glutted,  and 
prices  are  low.  Not  many  potatoes  are  likely  to 
be  imported  to  this  country  this  year. 

Reports  of  the  first  two  weeks’  work  of  the 
Grand  Island  beet-sugar  factory  have  been  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Nebraska.  The 
product  was  400,000  pounds  of  sugar,  worth  about 
$20,000  at  wholesale,  the  State  bounty  on  which  is 
about  $1,500.  This  amount  required  about  3,600 
tons  of  beets,  and  as  the  farmers  receive  $5  per 
ton  for  these,  their  share  will  be  about  $18,000. 
The  product  of  the  Norfolk  factory  is  only  a  little 
less,  and  the  two  factories  together  are  distribut¬ 
ing  about  $1,500  per  day  among  the  farmers.  As 
the  manufacturing  season  lasts  about  three 
months,  the  season’s  output,  at  this  rate,  would 
be  very  nearly  500,000  pounds,  and  the  money  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  farmers  will  amount  to  quite  a  sum. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  70®  — 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  55®  — 

Pea,  1895,  choice . 1  50®  — 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  85®1  90 

Red  Kidney,  1894,  choice . 1  26®  — 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  45@1  50 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 . 1  70®1  75 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  70@1  75 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (00  lbs) . 2  26®  — 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  15®  1  25 

Medium,  foreign,  1895 . 1  35@1  40 

Marrow,  foreign,  1894 . 1  30®1  40 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 1  20@1  30 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  90®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  85@  — 

Scotch,  bags .  82@  85 


BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras . 22)4@23 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 23  @— 

Western,  firsts . 20  @21)4 

Western,  seconds . 10  @18 

Western,  thirds . 14  @15 

8tate  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras . 20  @21 

B’lrsts .  18  @20 

Seconds .  14  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 17  @19 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds .  14  @16 

Tubs,  thirds . 12  @14 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 15  @17 

Seconds . 12  @14 

Thirds .  . 10  @11 

Western  dairy,  firsts . . . 14  @15 

Seconds . 11  @12 

Thirds .  10  @11)4 

Factory,  firkins,  June  extras . 13  @13)4 

Firkins,  current  make . 10!4@11)4 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 13  @14 

First . 12  @13 

Current  make,  extras . —  @ — 

Firsts . 11  @12 

Seconds . 10  @11 

Bourths  to  thirds .  8  @10 


CHEESE— NEW. 


State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . i i%@  — 

Large,  white,  fancy .  9J4@  — 

Prime  to  choice .  9  @9)4 

B’air  to  good .  8% 

Common .  7  @  7)4 

Small,  white  fancy . 1094®  10 74 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice .  9J4©10)4 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7 )4@  8 >4 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best .  7  @7)4 

B’air  to  good .  5  @  6)4 

Common .  .  314®  4 

B’ull  skims . 2)4®  3 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  22  @  23 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks .  20)4®  21 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks .  20 J4@  21 

Western  fancy .  19)4®  20 

Other  Western,  good  to  prime .  18  @  19 

Western,  refrigerator,  choice .  16  @  17 

West’n.  refrigerator, defective,  per  case. 3  00  @4  25 
West’n  dirties,  candled,  per  30-doz  case. .3  50  @4  00 

Western  checks,  candled,  per  case .  2  75  @3  50 

Western  seconds,  per  30-doz  case . 2  75  @3  75 

Western  culls,  ungraded,  per  case . 2  00  @3  25 

Western  limed,  per  doz .  16  @  16)4 

FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy .  6)4®  6)4 

Choice,  1895  .  5)4@  6 

Prime,  1895 .  5)4®  5)4 

Evaporated.  1894  .  4  @  5)4 

Sundried,  sliced.  1895  .  2  @  ‘S% 

Sundried,  quartered .  2  @6)4 

Chopped,  1895,  per  lb .  1M@ — 

Cores  and  skins.  1894.  per  lb .  1  @ — 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  boxes,  per  lb . —  @— 

Bags,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  per  lb .  5  @  6)4 

Huckleberries,  per  lb .  6 54© 

Plums.  State  . 3)4®  4 

Cherries,  1895,  per  lb  . 8)4@  9)4 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb .  3  @  3)4 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894 . 17  @17)4 

Sundried . 15)4@16 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Alexander,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

B’ameuse,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Codling,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

20-oz.,  per  bbl .  . 1  75@2  50 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  50 

King  of  Tompkins,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 3  00@3  50 

Common,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 


“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  relieve  Throat 
Irritationsicaused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.  The 
genuine  sold  only  in  boxes.— Adv. 


Grapes,  Up-River.  Concord,  per  case .  60@ 

Concord,  per  10-lb  basket .  16® 


Concord,  per  5-lb  basket .  8@ 

West'n  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per5-lb  basket..  10@ 
West'll  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per  5-lb  basket...  8® 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  per  6-lb  basket .  8® 

West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  10-lb  basket.  16® 
West'n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  5-lb  basket  ..  8® 

Niagara,  in  trays,  per  lb  .  IH® 

Catawba,  in  trays,  per  lb .  lti@  \% 

Concords,  in  trays,  per  lb .  ....  1)6@  194 

Concords,  in  bbls.,  per  lb .  l*4@  1)4 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  fancy,  late,  per  bbl.. 7  00@8  00 

E’aney,  early,  per  bbl .  7  00®  — 

Prime,  per  bbl . 6  50@7  76 

Medium,  per  bbl . 6  25®  — 

Light,  per  bbl .  6  00® 

Soft ,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  50 

Soft,  per  crate . 2  00@2  37 

Peaches,  Pa.  and  Md.,  average,  per  carrier..  75@1  60 

Jersey  and  Up- River,  per  basket .  25®  76 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 2  00@5  00 

Bartlett,  per  keg . 1  00@2  60 

Boston  Bartlett,  per  bushel  box . 1  75@2  60 

Boston  Seckel,  per  bushel  box . 1  60@3  00 

“Boston  other  late . 1  00@1  50 

Anjou,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Bose,  per  bbl’ . 3  00@4  50 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  50@4  00 

Louise  Bonne,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  50 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

KeiiTer,  per  bbl . 1  60@?  60 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  76 

Near-by,  common,  per  bbl .  75®1  25 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Quinces,  apple,  per  bbi . 3  00@6  00 

Orange,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  50 


GAME 


Woodcock,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Quail,  frozen,  per  doz . 2  00@2  40 

Southwestern,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  26@1  75 

Partridges,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  40®  90 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair . 1  00@1  25 

English  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  00@2  26 

Golden  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . I  00@2  25 

Grass  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  25@1  75 

Snipe,  small,  yellow  leg,  fresh,  per  doz .  40®  50 

Sand  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz .  30®  40 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  15@  20 

Rood  birds,  per  doz .  35®  60 

Wild  ducks,  mallards,  per  pair .  60®  80 

Canvas,  per  pair . 1  50@2  00 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  40®  50 

Green  wing,  teal  and  common,  per  pair  .  25®  30 

Red  heads,  per  pair .  . 1  00@1  50 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  20@  24 

B’air  to  good,  per  lb .  15®  18 

B’rozen,  per  lb .  16®  22 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  12®  15 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  25®  35 


3  @ 
6  '4® 
li  @ 


GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  00®  7  60 

Crimson  clover .  3  75®  4  75 

Timothy .  3  76@  6  00 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  9)4@ 

B’air  to  good,  per  lb .  8)4@ 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6)4® 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  4  @ 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @ 

Grassers,  per  lb . 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb . 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5)4@ 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @ 

200  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4  @ 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4)4®  4% 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3 !4@  3% 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3  @  3 V\ 

Spanish,  shelled.  No.  1,  per  lb .  6)4®  6)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3%@  4 

Pecans  ungraded,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Chestnuts,  Northern,  per  bushel  (60  lbs). .3  00  @3  75 

Southern,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) . 2  60  @3  00 

Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) . 1  25  @1  60 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel .  40  @  50 

Butter  nuts,  per  bushel .  30  @  40 
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9 
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POTATOES. 


Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  12@1  15 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  1  00@1  12 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  90®  1  00 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  85@1  00 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  bbl .  90@1  10 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl .  76®  90 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50®  75 

Sweets.  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  25@2  76 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 1  75@2  00 

South  Jersey,  per  cloth-head  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Virginia  yellow,  per  barrel . 1  50@1  75 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED. 

Turkeys,  old  hens,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Old  toms .  10  @  11 

Spring,  dry  picked,  good  to  prime  . .  8  @  10 

Spring,  scalded,  good  to  prime .  8  @  9 

Inferior .  5  @  7 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

Phila.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  10  @  13 

Western  scalded,  per  lb .  6  @  9 

Western,  dry- picked,  per  lb .  6  @  9)4 

B’owls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  7)4®  — 

Dry  picked,  choice .  7*4®  8 

Common  to  fair  .  7  @  8 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb . 13  @  16)4 

Bias  torn  spring,  per  lb .  15  @  15)4 

Western,  fair  to  good  .  7  @  11 

8quabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  60  @2  75 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz .  2  00  @2  25 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb .  15  @  16 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Western,  per  lb .  8  ©  8)4 

Southern,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  7)4®  8 

Western,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  4)4@  — 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  76 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  — 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  37 

Western,  per  pair . 100  @125 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 100  @  — 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  30 


VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  B’lat  Dutch,  per  100.2  50@3  50 


State,  per  100 .  . 1  76@2  75 

Cauliflower,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  60 

Celery.  State  and  Western,  per  doz .  10@  60 

Jersey,  per  doz  roots .  10@  60 

Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  dozen  fiat  bunches. .  75@1  23 

Egg  plant.  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  50 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  basket . 2  00@4  00 

Lima  beans,  Jersey  flat,  per  bag . 2  60@3  50 

Onions.  L.  1.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  .  75®  85 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  26@2  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  12@1  25 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00@  — 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl.l  12@1  25 

Peppers,  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  50 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl .  50®  76 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  50@  60 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  65@  75 

String  beans,  L.  I.,  per  bag .  . 1  80@2  00 

Norfolk  wax,  per  half- bbl  basket . 2  00@2  50 

Norfolk  green,  per  half-bbl  basket . 2  00@3  60 

Baltimore,  per  basket .  50@1  50 

Charleston,  per  basket . 2  00@3  00 

Spinach,  L.  I.  and  Baltimore,  per  bbl  . 1  00@1  25 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  .  60@  70 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  70@  75 

Tomatoes,  Jersey,  per  box .  25@  50 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  19,848  cans  of  milk, 
187  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  357  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat- 
orms  has  been  81.55  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


GIVEAWAY 

A  Sample  Package  (4  to  7  dosea)  of 

Dr.  Pierce’s— 
Pleasant  Pellets 

To  any  one  sending  name  and  address  to 
us  on  a  postal  card. 

ONCE  USED  THEY 

ARE  ALWAYS  IN  FAVOR. 

Hence ,  our  object  in  sending  them  out 
broadcast 

- ON  TRIAL. _ 

They  absolutely  cure  Sick  Headache,  Bil- 


iousness,  Constipation,  Coated  Tongue,  Poor 
Appetite,  Dyspepsia  and  kindred  derange¬ 
ments  of  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels. 

Don't  accept  some  substitute  said  to  be 
Ujust  as  good." 

The  substitute  costs  the  dealer  less. 

It  costs  you  ABOUT  the  same. 

IIIS  profit  is  in  the  '•'■just  as  good." 
WHERE  IS  YOURS? 

Address  for  Free  Sample, 

World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 

No.  663  Main  St.,  BUFFALO.  2V.  Y. 


Tour  Butter,  Eggs, 
I'oii  ltry,Veal,I$eanH, 
Potato  68,  II  ides, 
Pelts,  Wool,  Ilay, 
Grain.  Green  and 

. . ,  „  ANYTHING  YOU  MAY 

HAVE  to  us.  Quick  Hales  at  the  highest 
market  price  and  prompt  returns  made. 
Write  for  prices  or  any  Information  you  may  want. 

SUMMERS,  MORRISON  $  CO.  ,  Merchants, 

1  74  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Reference— Metroi>olltan  National  Bank,  Oliicagcw 


YOUR  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES, 
POULTRY,  PORK,  CALVES,  to  the 

old  Reliable  Commission  Houses,  (Est.  1865.) 

S.  H.  &  E.  H .  FROST,  100  Park  Place,  New  York 

Stencils, Shipping  Cards,  &c.,  furnished  on  application 
References:  Irving  Nat.  Rank  or  any  of  the  Com.  Ag’s. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  SHIP  YOUR 

BUTTER  and  EGGS 

to  responsible  parties  who  will  get  you  highest  market 
prices  for  tine  goods  ?  Choice  Creamery  Butter  and 
B’ancy  Leghorn  Eggs  a  specialty.  Apply  to 
GARNER  &  CO.,  33  Little  13th  St.,  New  York, 
before  shipping  elsewhere.  Ref.:  Ganscvoort  Bank 


WILLIAM  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Our  Specialties  are 

GAME,  FURS,  GINSENG,  POULTRY,  NUTS,  Etc. 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

Also  Packers  of  B’irst-class  Canned  Goods. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market.  Live  Stock:  Union  Stock 
Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  Street. 

Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  Bell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden^ 
Dairy.  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh.,  Pa. 

(Xyinquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Apples  and  Poultry 

for  BOSTON  and  ENGLISH  markets.  Consignments 
solicited;  advances  made.  B’ull  information  given  by 

LAWRENCE  &  CO., 

20  North  Side,  B’anenil  Hall  Market,  Boston.  Mass. 


USE  pa  I  HH  m  CARBON- 

TAYLOR’S  T  U  Ifl  A  Bisulphide. 

B’or  killing  Woodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
In  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Cleveland, OhloT 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal  Dry. — In  your  an¬ 
swer  to  W.  J.,  Camden,  Del.,  on  page 
090,  you  say  that  you  do  not  advise  the 
use  of  cotton-seed  meal  with  dry  feed. 
My  experience  with  it,  in  connection 
with  dry  feed,  has  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  I  mixed  the  meal  with  corn-ear 
chop  ;  one  part  meal  to  two  parts  of 
chop,  by  measure.  Of  this  mixture,  I 
gave  cows  in  milk  six  quarts  per  day, 
and  fattening  steers  double  the  amount, 
with  very  good  results.  The  rough  feed 
was  corn  stover  and  a  little  hay  and 
straw.  N.  e. 

Juniata  County,  Pa. 

Buckwheat  for  Horses. --I  have  never 
fed  buckwheat  to  horses  except  as  a 
medicine.  It  is  worth  more  than  oats 
and  is  not  half  so  good.  Old  men  here 
say  that  it  will  not  hurt  a  horse,  either 
clear  or  ground  with  corn  ;  and  that  it 
will  fatten  a  horse  in  a  week  if  not 
worked,  and  the  horse  will  get  weak 
and  poor  in  half  that  time  when  he  be¬ 
gins  to  work.  The  hulls,  if  left  in  the 
meal,  are  irritating  in  their  effect  upon 
the  lining  of  the  stomach,  and  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  whole  buckwheat  is  often  recom¬ 
mended  to  rid  the  horse  of  worms.  I 
tried  it,  and  it  did  not  have  any  effect 
on  either  horse  or  worms.  c.  K.  c. 

How  to  Feed  Corn. — Some  one  asks 
Hoard’s  Dairyman  the  old  question  about 
feeding  corn  without  the  expense  of 
husking  and  grinding.  He  suggests 
running  the  unhusked  ears  through  a 
crusher  which  will  break  them  into 
pieces  about  the  size  of  beans.  Prof.  W. 
A.  Henry  has  this  to  say  about  it : 

Everybody  knows  that  a  cow  appreciates  most 
highly  the  ear  of  corn  which  has  never  been 
husked.  There  is  the  same  freshness  to  such  an 
ear  that  there  is  to  apples  buried  in  the  earth  in 
the  old-fashioned  way.  compared  with  those  which 
have  been  kept  in  the  musty,  dry  cellar  all  winter. 
Corn  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  in  the 
crib  and  to  vermin,  is  never  so  toothsome  to  the 
cow  as  that  wrapped  in  the  husks  which  nature 
placed  about  it.  It  has  been  proved  again  and 
again  that  100  pounds  of  corn  with  the  cob  on 
which  it  grew,  when  ground  together,  go  as  far 
as  100  pounds  of  pure  grain  when  ground.  Just 
why  is  one  of  the  mysteries  not  yet  explained, 
but  the  fact  stands.  I  am  greatly  impressed  with 
the  benefits  of  these  short-cut  methods  of  corn 
feeding  in  these  days  of  continued  high  priced 
farm  labor  with  lowering  prices  for  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  Put  the  shock  corn  through  the  feed  cut¬ 
ter,  ears  and  all,  and  let  the  cows  have  their 
proper  amount  of  grain  in  that  way.  Under  this 
system,  of  course,  part  of  the  corn  must  be  snap¬ 
ped  or  removed  from  the  stalks,  else  too  much 
grain  will  be  given.  I  do  not  think  that  the  corn 
in  this  shape  is  quite  as  good  as  that  produced 
by  the  method  proposed  by  our  correspondent, 
viz. :  running  the  snapped  corn  through  a  crusher. 
Crushed  snapped  corn  seems  to  me  to  present 
corn  in  an  ideal  manner  for  dairy  cows  or  fatten¬ 
ing  steers.  The  crushed  grains  with  the  cob 
seem  very  palatable  and  I  believe  are  in  a  form  to 
yield  up  as  large  a  proportion  of  nutriment  as  is 
possible  for  the  digestive  system  to  extract. 


SOME  AILING  ANIMALS. 

ANSWERS  RY  DR.  F.  L.  KILBORNE. 

A  New  Cow  Disease  — M}'  two-year- 
old  heifer  is  mysteriously  ailing.  She 
dropped  her  first  calf  September  8  ;  was 
in  heat  September  16  and  27,  but  was 
not  served.  She  has  been  all  right,  and 
gave  a  large  mess  of  milk  until  yester¬ 
day  morning,  when  she  was  behind  in 
coming  when  I  called,  instead  of  being 
first  as  usual,  and  walked  slightly  stiff, 
as  though  the  trouble  was  in  her  legs. 
She  ate  her  little  mess  of  bran  all  right, 
but  did  not  care  to  eat  grass,  and  moped 
all  the  morning.  Later  in  the  day,  she 
ate  grass  and  seemed  better,  but  at  night 
gave  only  about  one-third  of  her  usual 
mess  of  milk.  This  morning,  she  came 
first  when  I  called  as  usual,  and  acts  all 
right,  but  gave  little  more  than  a  pint 
of  milk.  She  appears  all  right,  and 
starts  off  to  eat  grass  all  right.  On  the 
ridge  of  her  back,  just  back  of  the 
shoulders,  are  thick  eruptions  for  about 
a  foot  in  length,  which  she  very  much 
dislikes  to  have  me  pick  ;  they  are  quite 
dry.  She  is  a  twin,  and  her  mate  dropped 
her  calf  August  20,  and  is  well  in  every 


way ;  indeed,  seems  to  feel  specially 
good  just  now,  as  did  both  of  them  up  to 
yesterday.  I  have  fed  them  a  few  pecks 
of  frosted  green  tomatoes  lately,  and 
the  grass  has  been  frosted ;  but  what¬ 
ever  feed  they  have  had,  both  have  fared 
exactly  alike.  They  have  not  been 
bloated  at  all.  These  two  are  all  the 
cows  we  have,  and  are  great  pets.  We 
sold  the  mother  of  them  since  these  came 
in.  They  are  grade  Jerseys,  w.  G.  D. 

Bellville,  O. 

The  symptoms  correspond  very  closely 
with  a  disease  or  condition  which  occa¬ 
sionally  occurs  in  cattle  in  the  fall.  The 
disease  has  been  investigated  in  several 
places  during  the  past  few  years  by  in¬ 
spectors  from  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  but  without  ascer¬ 
taining  the  cause.  The  animals  usually 
recover  after  a  few  weeks,  the  only  treat¬ 
ment  required  being  a  light,  laxative 
diet.  The  cows  are  slow  in  coming  back 
to  their  milk,  and  often  do  not  until  after 
the  next  calving. 

Loss  of  Spirit  in  a  Mare.  —  How 
can  I  put  more  spirit  into  a  mare  of  five 
years  old  ?  She  has  been  a  good  trotter, 
but  she  seems  to  have  lost  her  spirit, 
although  in  good  condition.  I  feed  her 
nine  quarts  of  oats,  and  eight  pounds  of 
hay  per  day.  •  F.  a.  n. 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Try  powdered  nux  vomica.  Give  the 
mare  one  teaspoonful  twice  daily  on  her 
feed  ;  the  dose  to  be  increased  to  two 
teaspoonfuls  the  second  week,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  three  or  four  weeks  if  neces¬ 
sary.  Feed  a  bran  mash  three  times  a 
week,  to  be  omitted  if  the  bowels  become 
too  loose. 

Treatment  for  a  Jersey  Heifer. — 
Sometime  ago  you  gave  some  directions 
regarding  a  heifer  that  had  aborted. 
She  got  something  like  septicaemia,  and 
is  not  over  it  yet.  She  seems  to  feel 
pretty  well,  is  not  losing  flesh,  has  a  good 
appetite,  but  every  day  or  two  discharges. 
The  local  physician  thinks  that  she  still 
retains  a  little  of  the  placenta  which 
causes  the  trouble.  What  shall  I  do  for 
her?  A.  j.  s. 

New  Millport,  Pa. 

Inject  the  following  solution  into  the 
womb  daily,  until  the  discharge  ceases  : 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  carbolic  acid,  of 
each  one  dram,  water  one  pint.  The  in¬ 
jection  can  most  conveniently  be  made 
by  using  three  to  four  feet  of  half  inch 
rubber  tubing,  into  one  end  of  which  is 
fitted  a  small  funnel.  With  the  oiled 
hand  insert  the  free  end  of  the  tube  into 
the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  then  pour 
the  solution  into  the  raised  funnel.  Give 
one  of  the  following  powders  on  the  feed 
twice  daily  :  powdered  nux  vomica  and 
sulphate  of  copper,  of  each  four  ounces, 
arsenic,  80  grains  ;  mix,  and  make  into 
40  powders. 

A  Case  of  Hog  Cholera. — Last  year, 
I  sold  something  over  $100  worth  of  pig 
products.  I  was  encouraged  by  the  clear 
profit  in  that,  and  last  winter  bought  a 
Cheshire  boar.  This  fall  I  had  altogether, 
of  old  and  young,  30  head  of  hogs.  They 
have  had  the  run  of  a  large  pasture  with 
a  brook  running  through  it  all  summer. 
They  had  the  refuse  and  swill  from  the 
house,  and  a  dairy  of  10  cows.  For  about 
10  weeks,  they  have  had  the  offal  from 
three  and  four  sheep  each  Friday  even¬ 
ing.  I  have  fed  some  sulphur  with  their 
feed,  and  for  a  short  time,  fed  chop  made 
from  the  screenings  of  oats.  I  cannot 
remember  that  there  has  been  a  sick  hog 
on  the  place  before.  A  few  weeks  ago, 
I  noticed  some  small  pigs  coughing  after 
they  ate,  and  thought  that,  perhaps, 
they  ate  their  food  too  fast,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  Soon  some  of  the  old  ones 
began  to  fail,  shrinking  in  a  very  few 
days  to  mere  skin  and  bones.  They 
would  sway  and  stagger  in  the  hind  parts 
when  starting  out,  would  get  into  the 
manure  pile  as  far  as  possible,  and  all 
pile  up  together,  seeming  very  stupid. 
Some  voided  a  yellowish  thin  substance  ; 
others  seemed  very  much  constipated. 
All  seemed  to  breathe  quite  hard,  and 


coughed  whenever  they  first  moved,  or 
after  eating,  i.  e. ,  as  long  as  they  would 
eat.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  other  sick 
hogs  in  the  county.  I  killed  a  few  to 
save  them  from  suffering,  and  have  one 
left  out  of  30,  which  coughs  quite  fre¬ 
quently.  One  man  told  me  to  give  each 
hog  seven  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  I  did 
so  with  no  apparent  good  or  evil  effects. 
Another  said  give  a  physic  of  castor  oil. 
I  did  so  ;  no  good.  Some  seemed  quite 
inflamed  along  the  belly  after  dying  ; 
others  did  not.  All  seemed  quite  uneasy 
at  times,  and  would  wander  from  one 
pen  to  another  ;  they  could  not  squeal 
very  loud.  One  man  said  that  hog  cholera 
was  nothing  but  a  belly  full  of  worms, 
and  that  burnt  corn  cobs  would  have 
cured  them  all  right.  I  have  tried  it  on 
the  remaining  one  I  have  been  reading 
a  stock  doctor  book,  and  can  see  that 
they  had  some  symptoms  of  hog  cholera. 
I  killed  one  that  was  pretty  well  on  to¬ 
ward  death,  and,  with  a  neighbor,  ex¬ 
amined  all  the  internal  organs.  I  could 
find  nothing  out  of  order  except  the 
lungs  ;  the  outer  passages  of  these  seemed 
to  be  filled  completely  with  a  white 
mucilaginous  substance,  and  the  lungs 
were  not  at  all  a  natural  color.  Could 
it  be  swine  plague  and  none  of  the  other 
organs  affected  ?  I  would  like  the  opinion 
of  others.  h.  d.  w. 

Arnot,  Pa. 

Your  hogs  evidently  died  of  the  cholera. 
The  most  satisfactory  known  treatment 
for  this  disease  was  given  in  full  on  page 
105  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  16,  1895. 
I  would  advise  cleaning  out  and  disin¬ 
fecting  the  pens  occupied  by  the  sick 
animals,  using  a  two  to  three  per  cent 
solution  of  concentrated  commercial 
sulphuric  acid.  Then  be  sure  to  intro¬ 
duce  only  healthy  pigs  in  restocking. 


HIGH-STEPPING  HORSES. 

What  is  the  method  of  training  a  colt 
or  horse  to  lift  the  feet  high,  as  the 
Hackney  horses  do  ?  I  wish  to  start 
early  in  training  a  colt  raised  from  my 
common  mare,  bred  to  a  Thoroughbred 
running  stallion.  I  work  the  latter  on 
the  farm — plow,  harrow  and  cultivator. 
The  colt  is  three  months  old,  and  the 
mare  was  worked  up  to  the  time  of  foal¬ 
ing.  j.  d. 

Narrowsburg,  N.  Y. 

11.  N.-Y. — How  to  breed  and  develop 
high-class  carriage  horses,  is  a  question 
many  breeders  are  asking  themselves  at 
this  present  time.  The  farmer  may  breed 
a  good  colt,  keep  and  care  for  him  until 
he  is  four  years  old,  and  then  be 
at  a  loss  to  know  just  how  to  mar¬ 
ket  him  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
quickest  way  would  be  to  sell  to  the 
dealer  ;  if  the  colt  is  a  good  one,  he  will 
be  sure  to  bring  a  fair  price  in  this  way, 
and  it  saves  the  farmer  all  the  trouble 
of  training  and  condition,  for  the  sale 
ring,  which,  by  the  way,  is  something 
he  may,  or  may  not,  know  anything 
about.  A  horse,  to  bring  a  good  price 
in  the  sale  ring,  should  have  good  man¬ 
ners,  a  well-groomed  coat,  and  be  able 
to  go  a  good  pace  ;  if  he  have  action,  all 
the  better,  but  how  to  get  the  action,  is 
a  problem  the  breeder  must  solve. 

When  a  colt  is  taken  up  at  the  age  of 
three  or  four,  the  first  thing  is  to  have 
him  shod  properly.  When  this  is  done, 
and  the  colt  is  put  in  harness,  he  should 
never  be  asked  to  trot  fast;  a  regular 
pace  of  eight  miles  an  hour  will  teach 
him  to  step  with  rhythmical  precision, 
and  will  do  far  more  towards  developing 
the  action  than  most  people  believe. 
The  colt  should  never  be  driven  far 
enough  to  get  tired  ;  he  should  always 
be  fresh  and  full  of  go.  Some  men  have 
the  idea  that,  by  beginning  with  a  colt 
a  few  weeks  old,  they  can  develop  won¬ 
derful  action,  and  many  curious  methods 
have  been  adopted  to  attain  the  desired 
result,  lunging  the  colt  in  plowed  land 
and  putting  bells  on  the  feet,  being 
among  the  favorite  methods  used.  Such 
practices,  however,  often  prove  more  in- 
( Continued  on  next  page). 


If  you  have  FIVE  or  more 
Cows  a  Cream  Separator  will 
save  its  cost  each  year  of 
use.  Beware  of  imitating  and 
infringing  machines. 

Send  for  new  1895  Catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Branch  Offices :  General  Offices : 

ELGIN,  ILL.  74  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

Award'd  highest  prlxe  at  World's  Fair. 

Made  in  250  styles. 
Square  Blankets  for  the  road. 
Surcingle  Blankets  for  Stable. 
All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 

The  Best  5/A  is  the 

5/A  BAKER  BLANKET. 

Many  Have  Worn  16  Years. 

Thousands  of  testimonials. 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 

Write  us  for  &/A  Hook. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


Still 


King 


THE  BIT  OF  BITS. 

Will  controll  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Bales  Greater  Than  Ever. 
Sample  mailed  XC  for  *|  aa 

Nickel,  SI. 50. 

Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  C0„ 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-cent  stamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  In  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KIXI1  k  CO.,  Xu.  10 Church  St.,  Onego,  X'.Y 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  oue  minute.  Tne 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Culdronsu 
etc.  ITfS"  Rend  for  Circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  <fc  CO.,  Ratavia,  III. 


BEST 

COOKER 


made.  Write  for  full 
information. 

MITCHELL 
MACHINE  CO., 

Kendallville,  Indiana. 


THE  KEYSTONE 

DEHORNER 

1  Cuts  clean  on  all  sidea-does  not  crush.  The 
)most  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
)  made,  fully  warranted.  Highest  World’s 
I  Fair  Award'.  Descriptive  Circulars  F ree. 

)  A.C.BR0SIUS,  Cochranvil  e,  Pa. 

J  (•XsXsXsXsXsXsX^^ 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

The  Business  Hen. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  the  most  popular  we 
have  ever  published.  Every  one  interested  at 
all  in  poultry,  seems  to  want  it,  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  It  gets  down  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  and  treats  of  the  hen  as  the 
means  of  making  a  dollar.  The  price  in  cloth 
is  75  cents,  but  as  the  paper  cover  edition  s 
exhausted,  we  fill  all  orders  in  cloth  covers  at 
paper  cover  price,  while  a  new  supply  £of 
paper  covers  are  being  provided.  Price,  40 
cents.  Sent  to  any  subscriber  for  sending  us 
one  new  subscription. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York- 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued.) 

jurious  than  beneficial,  the  colt  being 
unable  to  withstand  the  strain  thus 
placed  on  such  tender  muscles. 

All  that  is  necessary  during  the  first 
two  years  of  the  colt’s  life,  is  to  attend 
to  the  feet,  not  allowing  them  to  get 
malformed  in  any  way,  for  the  gait  of 
the  horse  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on 
the  formation  of  the  feet.  Shoes  of 
enormous  weight  are  used  to  get  knee 
action.  I  was  recently  asked  to  look  at 
the  shoes  worn  by  a  Cob  14  hands  2  inches 
high  ;  they  weighed  exactly  two  pounds 
each.  No  wonder  the  little  fellow  could 
step  high  enough  to  win  a  blue  ribbon 
as  a  high  stepper  !  But  this  is  not  the 
natural  action. 

Breed  a  horse  whose  shoulders  run  well 
back,  and  one  who  stands  close  to  the 
ground  all  around  ;  the  feet  round  and 
pointing  neither  outwards  nor  inwards  ; 
then  you  will  have  a  horse  that  does  not 
require  the  persuasion  of  a  pound  or  two 
of  iron  to  force  his  action.  Such  horses 
are  not  the  produce  of  a  Thoroughbred 
stallion  and  a  Clydesdale  mare  ;  neither 
do  they  come  from  every  scrub  of  a  mare 
because  she  was  bred  to  a  good  horse. 
Have  both  sides  of  the  house  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  type,  and  like  will  beget  like  every - 
time.  This  is  just  as  true  of  the  high 
stepper,  as  it  is  of  the  trotter,  or  the 
Thoroughbred.  j.  n.  b. 


CATTLE  ON  A  COLORADO  RANCH. 

GALLOWAYS  AND  IIOL8TEIN8. 

“  Away  out  West,”  as  the  Easterner 
may  term  it,  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
and  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet,  is  located 
a  stock-raising  ranch,  called  “Forest 
Glen  Farm.”  The  farm  consists  of  5,000 
acres,  and  is  devoted  to  breeding  pure¬ 
bred  IIolstein-Friesian  and  Galloway  cat¬ 
tle.  The  place  is  divided  into  14  pas¬ 
tures,  where  may  be  found  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  finest  and  most  nutritious 
grasses  grown  anywhere — Buffalo, Gama, 
Blue  Stem,  and  others.  They  grow  to 
an  average  of  a  foot  high,  and  are  good 
both  as  a  fat  and  milk-producing  feed. 
The  green  grass  comes  about  the  middle 
or  last  of  April,  and  by  the  latter  part 
of  September,  is  well  cured  for  winter 
pasture.  We  have  frost  every  month  of 
the  year,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
and  I  have  seen  it  in  every  month  of  the 
year. 

With  the  Galloways,  I  have  about  200 
head  that  graze  the  year  ’round,  and 
never  feed  anything  but  the  grass  they 
pick,  except  during  a  severe  storm  of  sev¬ 
eral  days’  duration.  Severe  storms  occur 
four  to  eight  times  a  year,  but  they  last 
only  from  two  to  three  days;  then  our 
Colorado  sunshine  comes  out,  and  it  is 
but  a  day  or  so  until  most  of  the  ground 
is  free  from  snow.  Young  stock  and 
cows  with  young  calves,  are  fed  well  in 
sheds  and  corrals.  The  Galloways  are 
far  preferable  to  other  breeds,  for  this 
part  of  the  country,  for  they  are  great 
rustlers  and  do  better  on  less  feed.  Stock 
are  always  in  good  shape  in  the  spring. 
Owing  to  the  small  demand  for  breeding 
bulls  the  past  few  years,  I  have  run 
more  to  steers,  but  have  always  kept 
my  herd  up  as  to  strictly  pure  breeds.  I 
sell  my  steers  at  two  years  of  age,  and 
they  average  from  1,000  to  1,100  pounds 
each. 

The  Holsteins  were  not  bred  for  range 
cattle,  or  what  we  call  “  rustlers.”  I 
milk  for  a  creamery  and  cheese  factory. 
There’s  no  mill  in  our  section,  and  grain 
comes  high,  so  I  never  feed  grain,  ensi¬ 
lage  or  beets.  This  is  where  our  nutri¬ 
tious  grasses  come  in.  Milch  cows  are 
fed  nothing  from  May  1  until  October  15. 
but  have  access  to  pasture  night  and 
day.  The  rest  of  the  year  they  have 
what  hay  and  corn  fodder  they  wish. 

Our  seasons  being  so  short,  we  are 
unable  to  raise  corn  to  much  beyond  the 
roasting  ear,  and  what  little  corn  there 
is,  is  shucked  out  for  the  hogs.  My  cows 
have  always  averaged  me  from  $4.50  to 


$5.25  a  month  each.  The  choicest  bull 
calves  are  raised,  the  rest  vealed.  In 
addition  to  the  cattle  on  the  farm,  there 
are  80  horses  and  250  acres  under  culti¬ 
vation.  A.  G.  C. 

Elbert,  Colo. 


Instead  of  Trifling  with  a  bad  Cold,  use 
Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Expectorant,  which  will  loosen  the 
phlegm,  subdue  inflammation,  and  certainly  save 
your  Lungs  and  Throat  much  dangerous  wear  and 
tear.— Adu. 


_  „  FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  in  its  effects  and  never  blisters. 

Bead  proofs  below : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Bluepoint,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1894. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  ago  with  a  Spavin.  I  got  him 
for  $30.  I  used  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spavin  is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  $150 
for  the  same  horse.  I  only  had  him  nine  weeks, 
so  I  got  $120  for  using  $2worthof  Kendall’sSpavin 
Cure.  W.  S.  Marsden. 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16, 18S3. 
Dr.  R.  J.  Kendall  Co. — I  have  used  your  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  Curb  <  on  two 
horses  and  it  is  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

Auoust  Frederick. 
Price  $1  per  Bottlo. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 

DU.  B.  ,T.  KENT)  A  LL  COMPANY, 

ENOSBURGH  FALLS.  VT. 


|  mention  this  paper. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS, 

Everything  in  Woodenware,  as  well  as 
“Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.’’ 

Lowest  prices,  wholesale  and  retail. 

|47  to  54  North  Market  Street,  Boston.  I 

If  you  mention  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker,  when 
ordering,  we  will  mail  you  Poultry  Marker  or  three 
Sweet-Scented  Tulip  Bulbs  FREE. 


Animal  Meal 

>w. 

Boston 


Makes  hens  lay. 
Makes  chickens  grow. 


TheBowkerc“fa")'' 


CANNED  MEAT  ,r,lis  *00d  ls  nlce>  fresh  meat 
wniiiikw  muni  carefully  cooked,  ground  line 

CAD  Drill  I  TRY  seasoned  and  hermetically 
1 1  sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cans. 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls 
Ground  line,  it  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  30  cents 
per  can;  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


SEND 

CHESHIRES 


PURE  AND  CHOICE. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


Gheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

I  have  now  shipped  446  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torringford,  Conn. 

Purebred  Poland-China  Spring  Pigs. 

?8ure-  10  make  room  for  fall  stock 
1  IlOrOGKAPH  of  hog  quoted  if  asked  for. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. 

Another  owner  for  three  Cheshire  Sows,  two  Boars; 
three  pairs  Toulouse  Geese.  Present  owner. 

R.  D.  BUTTON,  Cottons,  N.  Y. 

O  —  Prize  Chester  Whites,  Berkshires, 
Jersey  Calves;  pure  Collies,  Beagles; 
Fowls.  61st  year.  F.  MORRIS,  Norway,  Pa. 

Reg.  Cheshires  and  Oxford  Sheep  and  Beagles. 

Young  Sows  bred  and  ready  to  breed.  Service  Boars. 
Fall  Pigs,  in  pairs  not  akin.  One  Oxford  Ram  Lamb; 
10  English  Beagles,  one  year,  also  four  months. 

HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HAWn^flMF  cherry  red  I>uroc- Jersey  regis- 
I  l  II UOU  III  L  tered  Boar  and  Sow  seven  months 
old.  Sire  Ben  Hur  4539.  Sweepstakes  with  live 
ot  his  get  at  Iowa  State  Fair,  1896;  311  I)u- 
roc-Jerseys  shown.  Dam  a  noted  prize  winner. 
Also,  September  Pigs,  by  son  of  Lucy  Wonder 
6336.  Sweepstakes  Sow.  any  age,  at  World’s 
lair.  Dam  First  Prize  at  New  York  State 
Fair,  1895,  and  own  sister  to  Iowa  Sweep- 
stakes  Hoar,  Ben  Hur  4539.  i  ’  r_.  — 1  t 

E.  L.  CLARKSON.  Tivoli.  N.  Yo 


...WHEN... 

EGGS-HIGH 

is  the  Poultry  Man’s  opportunity  to  make 
money,  and  the  discerning  ones  now  do  it 
every  winter  by  feeding  their  Hens  with 

BRADLEY’S  SUPERIOR  MEAT-MEAlI 

and  thus  securing  lots  of  eggs  every  week.  * 
It  will  only  take  one  trial  bag,  costing 
75  cents,  to  demonstrate  this  to  your  satis¬ 
faction.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  and  if  he 
does  not  have  it,  order  it  direct  from  us. 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  C0„  Boston. 

A  postal  card  request  will 
bring  you  “Feeding  for  Eggs.” 

^  Beware  of  imitations  which  lack  the  peculiar  merits  of  “  Meat-Meal.” 


Every  Horseman  Should  Tiy 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 

The  greatest  horse 
remedy  in  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
in  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  backed 
by  a  standing  offer 
of  #100  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  it  won’t  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Contracted 
and  KnottedCords, 
Shoe  Boils,  when 
first  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

I)R.  S.  A.  Tuttle— Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lamo  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  it  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

■J.  H.  Shaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 

Address  Dr,  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires  and  Chester 
Whites.  Choice  large  strains. 
8-week  pigs  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

HAMILTON  k  CO.,  Cuohranrille,  Fn 
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FINE  CHESHIRE  PIGS 

Highly  bred.  Ready  for  October  shipment. 
Not  akin  in  pairs.  Catalogue.  Address 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


CHEST ER  WHITES-Have  you  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  It.  Foulkk,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham ;  are  growthy , 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis,  or  frt.  both  ways 


Great  AUCTION  Sale 

300  HEAD  OF 

IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE 

From  the“World’s  Champion  Herd” 
See  them  at  your  own  Express  Of¬ 
fice.  Buy  them  at  your  own  price. 
Pay  for  them  in  your  own  time.  All 
bias  by  mail.  Bids  close  Nov.  11. 
Catalogue  and  Particulars  free. 
WILLIS  WHI1TEBY,  Salem,  Ohio.  | 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


_ ■■ 

A^^iWlltLOYHILDl  13081.  W1 ' 4 

CLOTH  I l,I)K  H.  H.  B.  1308. 

Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year, 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2 ^  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale, 
this  is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


But- 

If 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

ROUT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  l'a. 


CHESHIRES! 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  i.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


■  rDQETVG  FOR  SALE.— Young  Bulls 

tfbrtOC,  I  O  and  Heifers.  Dams  by 
Stoke  Pogis  5th;  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  L.;  Landseer’s 
Harry,  etc.,  sire  son  of  Prospect  Rioter. 

JA8.  T.  ARMSTRONG.  1044  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

Stoke  Pogis,  St.  Lambert 
and  Yankee  Blood. 

3  Jersey  Hull  Calves  for  Sale.  All  solid  orange 
fawn,  full  black  points,  3, 4  and  9  months  old.  Their 
sire  is  Yankee  8toke  Pogis  3d,  Reg.  23171.  He  is  a 
grandson  of  Exile  of  St.  Lambert,  sire  of  50  tested 
cows  with  butter  records  from  14  pounds  to  32  pounds 
7  ounces  in  7  days.  These  calves  trace  to  Stoke  Pogis 
3d,  sire  of  28  tested  cows;  Lord  Lisgar,  42  tested 
descendants;  Stoke  Pogis  (Imp.),  33  tested  descend¬ 
ants:  Yankee  (Imp.)  24  tested  descendants.  My  cows 
tested  me  bU  per  cent  butter  fat  (Babcock  test.) 
Price,  #36.  #4l»  and  #50,  f.  o.  b.  cars.  Write 
for  tabulated  pedigree. 

J.  ALDUS  HERR, 

Lampeter,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  i  of  imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thorndalk,  Chester  Co., Pa 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland  China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 

Registered  Shropshires 

B’or  Sale.  Eight  Yearling  Rams;  average  weight,  185 
pounds.  Also  a  few  choice  Lambs  of  each  sex. 
Address  JAS.  M.  COLKGROVK,  Box  1148,  Corry,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 


-Twelve  (12)  pure-bre 

— - - -  —  —  Dorset  Ewes.  Tw 

rams.  Beauties.  Farmers’  prices. 

W.  K.  DEAN.  East  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 


Give  the  GOLDEN  color  to  your  dairy  by  grading  up 
the  COWS.  Bulls  at  low  prices,  dropped  June  29,  1894, 
and  May  20, 1895.  Write  for  particulars. 

Willswood  Herd 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CATTLE, 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake,  N.  J. 
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THOMPSON’S  BANNER 

■  rwtfiT  < 


Humorous 


THE  “SMALLEY 

_  FAMILY  OP 

FEED  SAVERS 


ROOT 
GUTTER 


She  pants — for  what?  For  earthly  fame? 
Why,  no  !  For  a  new  dress  ? 

Not  much  !  She  cares  not  for  the  same, 

Just  take  another  guess. 

Then  for  a  lover  tall  and  strong, 

Like  heroes  of  romance, 

You  say,  but  once  again  you’re  wrong— 

She  simply  pants  for  pants. 

—New  Orleans  Times -Democrat. 

The  chief  drawback  to  self-made  men 
is  that  they  can’t  select  their  materials. — 
Puck. 

The  hardest  part  of  learning  to  ride  a 
bicycle  is  to  get  the  bicycle. — Somerville 
Journal. 

One  clue  to  a  man’s  early  circumstances 
is  whether  he  calls  daisies  “  wild  flowers” 
or  “  weeds.” — Washington  Star. 

When  little  Rupert  saw  a  vender's 
horse  whose  ribs  were  plainly  visible  the 
other  day,  he  said  to  his  nurse:  “Oh, 
Ellen,  just  look  at  the  horse  with  cordu¬ 
roy  skin  !  ” — Harper’s  Round  Table. 

The  drawing  teacher  had  been  giving 
a  lesson  on  cubes,  and  some  of  the  pupils 
had  given  examples.  The  teacher  wanted 
more,  but  no  one  could  think  of  any. 
Finally  a  boy  said,  ‘  ‘  I  know  a  good  cube — 
half  a  pound  of  butter.”  “  Why,  that  is 
excellent,”  cried  the  teacher.  “Now, 
who  can  give  me  another  example,  as 
good  as  Henry’s  ?  ”  After  a  long  time 
she  saw  a  hand  waving  wildly  in  the 
back  of  the  room.  “  Well,  Willie,  what 
is  it?  ”  “  Why,  the  other  half  pound  of 

that  butter,”  said  Willie  triumphantly. — 
Philadelphia  Times. 


( Hand  <t  Power.) 
Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots 
<t  vegetables  for  Stock 
Feeding.  The  only  ma¬ 
chine  made  with  self- 
Warrant- 


fTd  todo  perfect  work.  free. 

Feed  left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  danger]  jj,j  '  IHjjjjpS'i  \l 
of  choking.  Used  everywhere,  1*1  ti  rlrrrn  j  M  1  '  W'ai  i 
O.  K.  THOMPSON  A  SON'S,  Ns.  17  Hirer  St.,  YI,CI!,A\TI,  MICH. 


fill  their  riders’  hearts 
with  unalloyed  content. 


SAVE  YOUE,  FEED 


Ensilage  <Se  Fodder  Cutters,  for  hand  and  power. 
Hoot  Cutlers  dfcVeg’tble  Slicers,  hand  A  power. 
Karin  Feed  Mills,  for  gear  or  pulley  drive.  Ear 
Corn  Grinders,  «fe  Shelters. 

tfC"  “How  to  Beat  a  Drouth,”  our  ’9.5  hand  book 
for  Stock  Feeders  and  Price  List  mailed  free. 
(SMALLEY  MFC .  CO.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


If  you  would  know 
all  the  joys  of  cy¬ 
cling,  now  is  the 
time.  Cool,  bracing 
air ;  hard,  smooth, 
dust  less  roads,  and 
Columbias  ready  for 
instant  delivery. 


BY  USING 


The  New  Farm  Grist  Mill 


RUNS  EASY,  GRINDS  FINE  AND  FAST. 

„  M  r>  Weight,  150  pounds.  Price,  $20.  Can 
a"T’5H§r  be  run  with  one  to  two-horse  power. 

Yfcdar  For  grinding  Corn  and  Cob, Corn,  Oats, 

W  Wheat  and  ltye.  Fine  Corn  Meal  and 

Graham  Flour  for  table  use.  It  is 
■fedW/V made  in  the  most  durable  way  pos- 
h  sible.  Has  an  automatic  feed  ca- 
eyMSu  paeity  from  five  to  eight  bushels  per 
hour.’  Speed,  800  revolutions  per 
m  I  ’A  minute.  Size  of  pulley,  six  inches. 

■  1  — A  An  extra  set  of  Burs  furnished  with 

jj  \  each  mill  free.  Burs  are  made  of  the 
"  V«  hardest  material— can  be  duplicated 

at  $1  per  set  when  worn. 

ALFRED  B.  HOLCOMBE, 

Box  274.  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Kelly  Duplex 
Grinding  Mill 


will  grind  feed  with 
a  uniformity  which  no 
other  mill  can  ap- 

An  essay  on  “Economy  of  Ground  Feed,”  by  Manly 
Miles.  M.  D.,  F  K.  M.  S.,  and  illustrated  pamphlet 
of  Grinding  Mills  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

The  0.  S,  KELLY  CO,,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


GENERAL  OFFICES  AND 
FACTORIES 

HARTFORD,  CONN 


BUCKEYE 

FEED  MILLS 
and  POWERS  m 
COMBINED.  VI 

Grinds  Ear  Corn 
and  Small  Grain.  QSSiS 

Two  machines  in  - 

one.  Prices  to  suit 
the  times.  Send  for 
catalogue.  M 


EERLESS 

Teed 


freezes  i  n  wi  n  ter.  Over  300,000  i  n  use 
and  giving  universal  satisfaction. 
Send  for  circulars  and  prices,  giving 
depth  of  well.  Beware  of  Imitations. 

MAST,  FOOS  &CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Iron 

Turbine  and  Columbia  Steel 
Wind  Engines.  Steel  Oerrleks, 
Power  Hills,  Lift  Pump*.  Tank 
and  Spray  Pumps,  Buckeye 
Lawn  Mower*,  Iron  Fencing, 
Fire  Escape*,  cte. 


grind  to  any  de- 
Bired  degree  of  fineness. 
Ear  Corn,  Oats,  Etc.,  and  do  more  of  It  than 
any  mill  on  earth.  Write  at  once  for  prices 

and  agency.  There  is  MONEY  IN  1I1EM. 
Quality  Best  and  Prices  Right. 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO  ,  Joliet  Ills., 

Farm  Machinery,  Carriages, V\  indmills,&o. 


383  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CHEAP  WATER  SUPPLY 

by  AUTOMATIC  RAMS. 

■  A  COST  OF  LESS  TH4N 

25  CtSd 

PER  ACRE 
PER  YEAR 

GUARANTEED. 


Ittiscdlancouia 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  rural  New-Yorker. 


28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding.^g— 

A  hoy  can  operate  and  keep 
In  order.  “Book  on  Mills”  SpgjJK 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kinds  mill  machinery.  Flour 
mills  built,  roller  or  buhr system. W'jpjfjUrfjjl 
Reduced  Prices  for  ’95. 

NORDYKE  &  MARM0N  C0»,P^^d 
270  Day  Street,  Indianai 


■  \v  anted  e vervjwher e^t o  get 
sihie  Tea  II  ouse  in  the  business 

For  full  particulars  address  : 

THEOREAT  ARERIOAX  TEA.  CO., 

P.O.  Box  287,  New  York,  N.Y 


A  RIFE  '  RAM 

■will  elevate  water  in  any  quantity  to  any  height  at 
auv  distance.  Made  in  all  sizes,  Tor  all  purposes,  and 
will  deliver  more  water  than  any  other  r  im  under 
same  conditions.  III.  Catalogue  and  estimates  free. 

Rife  Engine  Co.,  T.  T.  Fishburn.  Pres.,  Roanoke.  Va. 


euRifsTONE  FEED  MILLS 

are  the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
and  fastest  grinding  mills  yet  produced. 
They  were  granted  the  highest  possible 
Vfr,  Jy  award  at  the  World's  Columbian 
T  'rjp-.jLQ,,  Exposition  in  1893  for 
Extreme  Simplicity,  Ac- 
ceptable  Work  and  Low 


Gutter 


Strongest,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Running,  and  In  every 
way  Til ,  IIE8T  FEED  ( I'TTKIl  made.  All  Sizes,  for  Hand 
or  Power.  Carriers  any  length.  For  Low  Prices  and  Best 
Discounts,  send  for  lllus.  Catalogue.  Also  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Celebrated  Freeman  Wind  Mill.  Centennial 
t  anning  Mill,  and  a  full  line  of  Horse  Powers,  and  Korea 

SS£S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  lYlFG.  CG= 

No.  !76Bridge  St.,  RACINE,  WIS. 


_ .  .  Send  2c.  stamp  for  our 

48  page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

?*»  LEONARD  II.  HARRISON, 
Box  O,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


sending  us  $10,  we  will  send  one  barrel  Elite  Burning 
Oil  (50  to  54  gallons)  and  one  00-gallon  galvanized 
Iron  Elite  Oil  Tank,  free  on  board  ears  Titusville. 
Freight  rates  are  reasonable.  ELITE  is  a  perfect 
burning  oil,  made  with  care  for  family  use,  from 
BEST  PENNSYLVANIA  CRUDE.  Tanks  have  pump 
and  cover  with  attachment  for  lock;  are  strong  and 
durable;  nicely  painted  and  decorated.  Both  tank 
and  oil  guaranteed.  If  not  satisfactory,  may  be  re¬ 
turned  at  our  expense  and  money  refunded.  Full  de¬ 
scription  of  oil  and  tank  mailed  on  application 

Address  DERRICK  OIL  CO.,  Titusville,  Pa. 
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QUAKER  CIT! 

GRINDING  MILL 


Feed  Cutters,  $2.80 


a  ftJjgkgja &  For  CORN  and  COBc 
«-  1 FEED,  and  TABLE 

O  3  V  Yl  ft;  I/'  MEAL.  Improved  tor  ’94-V6. 
felu  XyXV  rilLXf'  Send  for  all  mills  advertised 
£ _  — Kee p  the  best— return  all  othens. 

A.W.  STRAUB  &  CU 

I'hlludu.,  Pa.,  and  41  8.  Jefferson  Bt.,  Chicago  } 


and  upwards. 

BALANCE  DUMP  HAY 
HAKE.  Also  Hay  lad¬ 
ders,  Mowers,  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  Hay  Presses,  and 
other  implements  at  cash 
prices  satisfactory  to  the 
farmers.  Address  THE 
ANN  ARBOR  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  COMPANY,  ANN 
Arbor,  Mich. 


SEPARATOR  and  POWERS 


for  1,  2,  &  3  horses,  with  governor, 
- — .  or  regular  ^ 


5  l,,u.i  i:..ii-t-,  <  1  l’i-  ws.  to-”  i»  \ 

Baws.  Engines— I  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  station 

8.  8.  MK8S1NGKK  &.  BON.  TATAS1Y.  PA. 


This  Mill  GRINDS  CORN 


and  Col>,  rye,  barley,  oats  and 
wheat;  fine,  and  docs  it  all  on 
one  set  0/  grinders  without  injur¬ 
ing  them.  Different  from 
’o.heri.  The  Best. 

(I  also  make  5  sires  of  belt  power  mills.) 

P.N.  BOWS  HER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


E>£T  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
O  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
»  Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

fe-  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa, 


ENGINES 


MILL  bm‘aL  » GOLD  MINE: 

The  Scientific 


SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa 


Tlie  best  on  Earth,  Grinds 
all  grains, including  ear  corn. 
Numerous  styles  and  sizes 
for  all  power.  Send  for  catalog. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


SAW  MILL, 


,  4  H.  P.  and 

■HK  RH  larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 

^  Hay  Presses  AWaterWheels 
DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  367.  Atlanta,  Ga 


Eli”  Baling  Presses 


38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 

Opening  tcMsjtSM 


J'AODUCTS  OF  THE  SOIL,  DAIRY,  ETC., 

—  AND  — 

^  FAT  STOCK, 

UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 

THE  LIVE  STOCK  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA, 

AT  MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN,  NEW  YORK, 

November  25  to  30. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  9.  For  Premium  Lists  and  further  information  address 

JAMES  MORTIMER,  Ass’t  Sec’y  and  Sup’t,  30  Pine  SI.,  New  York. 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


There  are  no  better 


than  ours.  For  gas.  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  9 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines  tools,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc  Free 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron,0- 


NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  9,  1895. 


$1.00  PER  YEAR. 


Vol.  LIV.  No.  2389. 


"  CHEMICALS  AND  CLOVER  ”  WELL  TESTED. 

IMPROVING  POOR  LAND  AT  A  PROFIT. 

What  Crops  to  Supply  Organic  Matter? 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  under  the  head  of 
“  Farming  Among  the  Coal  Mines,”  I  gave  an  account 
of  the  experiment  started  by  M.  Garrahan  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  Pa.  Briefly  restated,  the  facts  are 
that  Mr.  G.  had  been  conducting  a  farm  garden  on 
rented  land  located  over  a  coal  mine.  The  rent  was 
excessive,  and  the  soil  is  being  ruined  for  agricultural 
purposes  by  the  leachings  from  the  waste  coal  which 
is  dumped  out  of  the  mines.  Twenty  miles  down  the 
river,  off  the  coal  beds,  is  a  farm  of  80  acres.  It  is 
naturally  good  land,  well  located,  but  for  years  has 
been  run  on  a  tenant  system  so  closely,  that  its 
capacity  for  producing  crops  had  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  Insignificant  crops  of  grain  and  grass 
were  all  that  the  tenant  could  squeeze  oul  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Garrahan 
concluded  to 
buy  this  cheap 
and  worn  -  out 
land,  and  begin 
a  systematic 
plan  for  restor¬ 
ing  its  fertility. 

Stable  manure 
was  out  of  the 
question  — it 
could  not  be 
secured  at  any 
reasonable 
price.  The  only 
way  to  restore 
that  farm  was 
to  buy  chemi¬ 
cals  and  use  the 
green  crops 
that  could  be 
produced  on 
the  soil.  While 
this  work  was 
undertaken  as 
a  business  en¬ 
terprise,  there 
was  an  experi¬ 
mental  side  to 
it  as  well.  The 
object  was  to 
show,  from  ac¬ 
tual  experi¬ 
ence,  that  a 
rundown  farm 
could  be  re¬ 
stored  to  fer¬ 
tility,  and  Ynade- profitable  by  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers. 

After  two  seasons’  work  on  the  farm,  Mr.  G.  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  state  some  of  his  conclusions,  which  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  interest  those  of  our  readers  who  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  this  problem  of  how  to  improve  their 
farms  without  live  stock. 

“  I  presume  that  you  gave  this  matter  careful  study 
before  you  started  ?  ”  I  asked  Mr.  G. 

“Yes,  indeed!  There  were  two  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure  presented  to  me.  One  was  to  hire  a  man  to 
live  on  the  place  as  a  sort  of  tenant.  I  could  furnish 
team,  tools,  etc.,  and  he  could  plow  and  sow  green 
crops  to  be  turned  under,  using  a  small  amount  of 
fertilizer  to  get  these  crops  started.  I  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  what  the  soil  most  needed  was  “organic 
matter,”  which  the  green  crops  would  supply.  After 
a  few  years  of  this  treatment,  I  knew  that  we  could 
grow  profitable  crops.  This  was  a  slow  way  to  do  it; 
but  it  was  sure,  and  there  was  no  great  risk  about  it, 
except  that  we  would  get  no  returns  for  our  labor  as 
we  went  along.” 


“  What  was  the  other  method?” 

“In  a  few  words,  to  spend  money  enough  to  secure 
a  profitable  crop  at  the  same  time  we  were  growing 
the  organic  matter  to  plow  into  the  soil.  It  would 
oblige  us  not  only  to  buy  team,  tools,  and  hire  a  man, 
but  to  put  sufficient  capital  into  the  business  to  make 
it  pay — from  start  to  finish.  Could  that  farm  of  80 
acres,  so  robbed  of  plant  food  that  the  products  of  the 
entire  farm,  when  sold,  brought  only  about  $250 
annually,  so  destitute  of  organic  matter  that  even 
the  stones  looked  almost  yellow,  be  made  to  produce 
profitable  crops  by  the  use  of  fertilizer,  without  the 
addition  of  clover,  stable  manure,  sod,  or  any  vege¬ 
table  matter  to  turn  under,  other  than  a  very  scanty 
wheat  stubble  ?  That  was  the  other  method,  and  the 
one  I  finally  decided  on.  It  seemed  a  hazardous 
undertaking,  but  it  has  paid.” 

“Then  your  farm  is  growing  better?  ” 

“No  doubt  of  it,  and,  besides  that,  our  crops  have 


paid  all  the  expenses  of  this  improvement,  and  a  fair 
profit  in  addition.  In  other  words,  we  have  used  fer¬ 
tilizers  so  heavily  that  we  have  not  only  had  good 
crops  from  this  poor  soil,  but  have  also  grown  heavy 
catch  crops  for  plowing  under.” 

“  Now  I  wish  to  know  some  of  the  best  lessons  this 
experience  has  taught  you.” 

“  The  lessons  have  been  many  and  various.  To 
begin  with,  the  season  of  1894  was  nine  inches  short 
in  rainfall.  The  season  of  1895,  so  far,  has  been  19 
inches  short  at  this  farm.  We  have  learned  that,  to 
obtain  the  best  results  from  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  a  sufficiency  of  soil  moisture  must  be  at 
hand,  either  naturally  or  artificially  obtained,  to 
render  the  plant-food  contained  in  them  soluble.  I 
am  convinced  that  a  greater  quantity  of  water  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  the  average  complete  fertilizer  give 
up  its  plant-food  than  is  required  by  well-rotted  stable 
manure. 

“You  seem  to  be  positive  in  regard  to  that  state¬ 
ment  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  am,  because  I  not  only  expect  but  desire  to 


have  this  point  argued  by  The  It.  N.-Y.  readers.  Of 
course  when  I  say  well-rotted  manure,  I  mean  that 
from  a  good  compost  heap,  and  not  the  frozen  chunks 
used  by  many  farmers.” 

“  Will  plenty  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  with  the 
fertilizer  help  make  the  latter  more  available  ?” 

“  Yes,  without  doubt.  That  is  another  lesson  we 
have  learned  :  that  the  presence  of  humus  in  sufficient 
quantities  acts  as  a  sponge  in  retaining  soil  moisture, 
helping  a  crop  over  a  hard  place  in  time  of  drought. 
This  knowledge  having  been  obtained,  the  next  thing 
to  learn  was  how  to  obtain  the  necessary  humus  in  the 
most  economical  manner,  and  what  crops  to  grow  in 
order  to  furnish  the  best  results  with  the  least  risk.” 

“  Did  you  try  Crimson  clover  for  this  purpose  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  it  has  not  yet  passed  the  experimental 
stage  in  this  latitude  ;  besides,  a  certain  amount  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  seems  essential  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  results  from  a  sowing  of  clover 

seed.  Again, 
the  weather  has 
been  so  very 
dry  here  this 
season,  that 
spring-  sown 
clover  that 
caught  well 
was  actually 
burned  to  the 
ground,  and 
during  August 
and  September, 
the  ground  was 
dust-dry  18 
inches  in  depth. 
It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that 
clover  is  a  some¬ 
what  precari¬ 
ous  crop  for 
our  farming.” 

“  What  crop 
that  you  know 
of  will  answer?’ 

“  If  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  one 
season  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  justify 
a  conclusion,  I 
would  say, 
cow  peas.  We 
sowed,  this 
year,  about 
four  acres 
under  different 
circ  u  mstances, 
to  obtain  some  information  regarding  them,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  when  the  ground 
has  been  properly  prepared,  as  for  any  other  crop, 
as  much  stuff  can  be  turned  under  in  one  year’s 
growth,  as  from  two  in  an  ordinary  clover  crop.  We 
cut  some  fall-plowed  land  up  with  the  Cutaway  har¬ 
row,  and  sowed  with  the  drill  ;  but  we  made  a  mis¬ 
take  When  we  plowed  the  ground  properly,  put  it 
in  about  the  same  shape  as  for  oats  or  corn,  set  the 
drill  to  sow  23^  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  which  will 
sow  a  trifle  more  than  one  bushel  of  peas,  and  at  the 
same  time  applied  a  mixture  of  200  pounds  of  ground 
bone,  200  of  acid  phosphate,  and  100  of  muriate  of 
potash,  we  had  a  very  satisfactory  growth  despite 
the  dry  weather.  Out  of  this  dry  ground,  in  August, 
I  pulled  single  stalks  that  measured  29  inches  of  top, 
and  11  of  root,  and  much  of  the  root  remained  in  the 
ground.  I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  be 
profitable  to  apply  double  this  quantity  of  fertilizer 
to  the  crop  of  peas,  and  let  them  work  it  up  for  the 
use  of  potatoes  the  following  season.  I  picked  quite 
a  basket  of  ripe  pods  before  the  severe  ^freeze  in 
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early  September,  which  I  intend  planting  next  spring 
to  learn  whether  there  is  any  difference  between 
seed  matured  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  grown  in 
North  Carolina.” 

“  In  this  trying  season,  have  you  noticed  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  varieties  of  potatoes,  as  to  their  ability  to 
withstand  drought?” 

“A  single  experiment  goes  far  to  show  the  ability 
of  the  Carman  No.  3  potato  as  a  drought-resisting 
sort.  Side  by  side  with  Sir  William  and  Craig’s  Seed¬ 
ling — both  of  which  have  a  good  record  for  vitality — 
the  No.  3  stood  bright,  green,  and  apparently  vigorous, 
two  weeks  after  those  sorts  were  dead.  A  neighbor, 
to  whom  I  gave  a  medium-sized  tuber  weighing  about 
three-quarters  of  a  pound,  planted  11  hills  from  it — 
one-eye  pieces.  He  dug  27  pounds  of  nice  potatoes, 
with  scarcely  a  small  one  among  them.” 

Mr.  Garrahan’s  experiment  is  sure  to  prove  very  in¬ 
structive  to  Northern  farmers.  It  is  more  valuable 
than  the  small-plat  experiments  conducted  at  some  of 
the  experiment  stations,  because  it  deals  with  actual 
farm  conditions.  There  is  no  estimate  about  it,  but 
we  have  the  conditions  that  are  found  on  a  real  farm. 
That  experiment  with  cow  peas  will  be  worth  money 
to  those  farmers  who  will  follow  it  up  carefully.  In 
the  South,  one  can  quickly  see  the  value  of 
cow  peas  in  keeping  soil  in  good  heart.  As 
Mr  Garrahan  is  showing,  this  crop  can  be  used 
to  great  advantage  on  many  Northern  farms. 


CHESTNUT  SHAFTING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Taking  a  day  off  last  week,  I  visited  the 
farm  of  Judge  Andrew  J.  Coe,  of  Meriden,  to 
look  over  his  extensive  operations  in  the  gi-aft- 
ing  of  Japan  chestnuts  upon  our  native  stock. 

As  The  It.  N.-Y.  has,  I  believe,  been  the  fore¬ 
most  paper  in  America  to  advocate  nut  culture 
for  profit,  I  thought  possibly  a  few  sample  nuts, 
as  well  as  a  few  notes,  might  be  acceptable  at 
this  time,  when  so  much  attention  is  being 
given  to  this  important  and  growing  subject. 

Mr.  Coe  has,  for  many  years,  been  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  the  profitableness  of  nut  culture  in 
New  England,  and  has  tested  by  grafting  most 
of  the  European  varieties  and  their  seedlings 
that  are  now  grown  in  this  country.  While  he 
has  had  fair  success,  it  was  not  until  the  advent 
of  the  Japan  varieties  that  he  was  fully  satis 
fied  that  in  these  we  had  something  that  would 
unite  readily  with  our  American  stocks,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  us  nuts  of  extra  large  size  |p 
and  of  high  quality.  Being  satisfied  of  this,  but 
not  fully  satisfied  as  to  the  hardiness  of  the  \j 
Japans,  he  four  years  ago  grafted  some  on  ^ 
native  seedlings  in  low  land  where  the  frosts 
of  early  fall  and  winter  were  the  most  severe 
and  dangerous.  The  growth  has  been  marvelous, 
and  grafts  put  into  a  three-inch  stock,  eight 
feet  from  the  ground,  four  years  ago,  have 
now  formed  a  strong,  bushy  head,  fully  10  feet 
across  and  bore  freely  this  season,  after  the  last 
very  severe  winter,  when  Snyder  blackberries, 
the  most  hardy  type  we  have  in  New  England, 
were  entirely  killed  to  the  ground  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  field.  This  certainly  tests  the  hardiness  of 
the  Japans. 

Several  jTears  ago,  Mr.  Coe  bought  the  choicest 
selection  of  Luther  Burbank’s  10,000  Japan 
seedlings,  and  it  is  not  only  the  largest,  but 
sweetest  chestnut  I  have  ever  seen.  More 
recently  he  has  bought  two  others  of  Mr.  Burbank, 
and  on  the  wooded  hilisides  above  the  city  of  Meriden, 
has  grafted  an  18-acre  block  of  native  chestnut  sprouts 
with  these  improved  Japan  seedling  nuts. 

My  visit  at  this  particular  time,  was  to  study  the 
effects  of  grafting  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
Both  cleft  and  crown  grafting  are  practiced,  mostly  on 
stocks  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter  four  feet  from 
the  ground.  About  half  of  last  spring’s  work  was 
done  by  the  middle  of  April,  just  as  new  life  was  com¬ 
ing  into  the  sprouts,  and  the  remainder  later  in  May 
when  the  leaves  were  well  developed.  In  the  early 
grafting,  not  more  than  20  or  25  per  cent  of  the 
scions  grew,  and  these  made  a  growth  of  from  two  to 
four  feet ;  but  of  the  later  grafting,  more  than  75  per 
cent  have  grown,  although  not  making  so  strong  a 
growth  this  season  as  the  few  of  the  earlier  ones 
which  survived.  This  certainly  proves  that,  if  the 
scions  can  be  kept  in  good  condition,  late  grafting  is 
the  proper  thing  for  the  Japan  varieties  in  this  lati¬ 
tude.  1  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  nuts  of  the  very 
large,  sweet  Burbank,  but  of  the  two  others  I  send  a 
few  samples. 

The  lai-gest,  light-colored  one  marked  “  Early,” 
while  not  so  sweet  as  the  Burbank,  1  consider  of  beau¬ 
tiful  appearance  and  fully  as  sweet  as  the  average  of 
onr  American  varieties.  When  we  consider  that  it 
will  mature  fully  three  weeks  earlier  than  these,  it 


must  prove  of  very  great  value  as  a  market  sort.  In 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Burbank,  he  speaks  of  it  as  being  of 
medium  size,  excellent  flavor,  and  so  early  that  it  is 
all  gone  before  the  American,  Spanish  or  average 
Japan  chestnuts  ripen.  It  is  a  fine,  sweet  nut.  and 
has  always  produced  a  full  crop,  which  ripens  all  at 
once. 

I  also  send  samples  of  the  other,  which  is  known  as 
the  18-months  chestnut,  having  been  raised  from  seed 
of  a  Japan  nut  by  Mr.  Burbank,  and  come  into  fruit¬ 
ing  in  18  months  after  the  seed  was  planted.  It  is 
certainly  an  early  and  profuse  bearer,  and,  as  you 
will  see.  a  large  nut  of  very  fine  appearance  and  of 
better  quality  than  any  of  the  Europeans,  or  their 
crosses,  that  I  have  found.  It  is  a  little  later  than 
the  other,  but  still  is  earlier  than  most  of  ou;  native 
chestnuts  here,  and  I  came  away  from  Meriden  fully 
satisfied  that  Mr.  Coe,  in  the  purchase  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  fine  nuts  and  his  demonstration  of  the 
possibilities  of  utilizing  our  chestnut  sprout  lands  for 
commercial  nut  growing  in  this  way,  was  not  only 
proving  a  public  benefactor,  but  would  also  within  a 
few  years  reap  substantial  profits  from  his  great  nut 
orchard,  which  is  now  so  well  under  way. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  that,  in  all  this  talk  of  com- 
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mercial  nut  culture,  we  shall  eventually  settle  down 
to  the  grafting  and  planting  of  the  Japans  and  their 
seedlings,  as  they  have  a  closer  affinity  for  our  Ameri¬ 
can  stocks  than  do  any  of  the  Europeans,  while  the 
quality  of  the  best  of  them  is  fully  equal  to  the 
sweetest  of  American  nuts.  j.  h.  iiai.e. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  nuts  were  very  dry  when  they  reached 
us,  but  the  quality  is  excellent.  The  Early  is  fully 
as  large  as  Paragon,  and  at  least  its  equal  in  quality 
as  judged  by  a  single  specimen. 


HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 


THE  COST 


BUSHEL 


POTATOES. 


The  R.  N.-Y.  says,  ou  page  700,  “  No  one  can  tell 
when  he  is  selling  to  advantage,  until  he  knows  some¬ 
where  near  what  the  crops  cost.”  That  is  no  answer  to 
the  question  discussed.  No  customer  cares  what  they 
cost,  or  would  give  a  cent  more  if  he  did.  The 
grower  may  know  that  they  cost  twice  what  they  are 
selling  for,  but  that  is  no  encouragement  for  higher 
prices  in  the  future.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
fixes  the  price.  The  knowledge  of  cost  will  enable 
him  to  decide  upon  one  of  two  things,  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  business,  or  a  change  in  methods  of  grow¬ 
ing.  I  know  what  my  potatoes  cost,  but  cannot  get 
any  more  for  them  than  my  neighbor  who  does  not. 

Some  seven  years  ago,  I  said  the  low  prices  of 


the  past  would  be  the  high  prices  of  the  future,  and 
that  when  some  genius  would  perfect  a  potato  digger. 
I  could  raise  potatoes  for  10  cents  per  bushel.  I  am 
not  very  jubilant  over  the  fact  that  these  prophesies 
have  been  fulfilled,  but  can  stand  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  much  better  than  those  who  still  cling 
to  the  hoe-and-hill  system.  Here  is  the  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  an  acre  of  potatoes  as  I  figured  it  out  for  this 
season  : 

Plowing-  in  the  fall .  $1.50 

Harrowing  three  times,  spring . 66 

Cultivating  twice . 40 

Seed .  4.00 

Cutting  seed . 25 

Marking . 25 

Dropping . 25 

Dropping  phosphate . 25 

Covering . 25 

200  pounds  phosphate . ■ . .  3. CO 

Digging .  7.00 

Cost  per  acre . $17.81 

Average  yield  of  10  acres,  200  bushels. 

Cost  per  bushel,  nine  cents. 

Some  Objections. — “  Not  enough  for  plowing  ?” 

Yes  it  is.  I  hired  a  man  in  November  for  813  per 
month,  and  bought  a  good  six-year-old  horse  for  830. 
One  dollar  is  enough  for  the  use  of  a  team  at  that 
time  of  year,  when  not  busy  ;  I  would  have  to  charge 
83  in  spring. 

“  Harrowing  G6  cents  all  bosh  ?” 

Fall-plowed  clover  on  gravelly  soil  will  fall 
to  pieces  with  one  harrowing  ready  for  fur¬ 
rowing  out  for  planting. 

“  Cultivating  twice  not  a  quarter  enough  ?” 

That  depends  on  method.  We  cover  with  a 
harrow,  harrow  twice  before  cultivating,  and 
with  phosphate  have  no  weeds. 

“  Seed  too  high  ?” 

Seed  worth  less  than  50  cents  is  not  worth 
using.  For  a  good  yield,  use  no  scrub  stock. 

“  Cannot  mark,  drop,  phosphate  and  cover  an 
acre  for  81  ?” 

We  did  do  it  ;  •  three  of  us  in  2)4  hours. 
No  machinery  was  used  except  the  plow  and 
harrow. 

“  The  phosphate  costs  more  than  81.50  per 
100  pounds  if  suitable  for  potatoes  ?” 

I  made  my  own  formula,  and  got  a  high-grade 
fertilizer  for  830. 

“  Cannot  dig  for  3)4  cents  per  bushel  ?” 

With  our  new  machine,  we  have  averaged 
even  less  than  that.  This  includes  the  whole 
cost  of  digging,  picking  and  storing. 

If  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  see  any  fallacy  in 
this,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  riddle  it. 

Suggestions  for  Reducing  Cost.  —  1  have 
been  digging  potatoes  every  pleasant  day  for 
a  month.  Those  fields  which  are  best  cared  for, 
yield  best ;  but  this  does  not  mean  that  useless 
labor  pays.  Weeds  and  potatoes  do  not  thrive 
together,  but  a  suitable  selection  of  variety 
often  overcomes  the  bad  effect  of  weeds,  and 
gives  larger  yields.  I  have  had  the  lesson  of 
“profit  in  knowledge  of  varieties”  pounded  into 
k  C"\  me  while  riding  the  digger,  until  1  cannot  get 
it  out  of  my  head.  The  thought  is  worth 
more  than  the  interest  on  the  machine.  I  would 
be  digging  some  of  the  fine  varieties  where 
the  potatoes  would  lie  in  a  thick  row  behind  the 
machine  running  from  200  to  400  bushels  per  acre 
when  I  would  find  that  the  owner  had  stuck  in  a 
few  rows  of  “  ‘Nonesuch’  scrub  stock,”  and  at 
once  the  yield  would  fall  off  half  and  the  cost 
jump  up  double.  One  patron  picked  a  few  rows 
and  found  a  difference  of  150  bushels  per  acre, 
but  there  was  the  same  cost  for  culture.  In  one 
field,  one-half  was  “hilled  up’  after  ha3'ing  ;  the  cut’ 
ting  of  the  roots  by  the  too  deep  cultivating  cut  the 
crop  in  two.  Such  mistakes  are  expensive. 

Another  essential  thing,  I  notice,  is  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  the  different  crews  of  men  and  boys. 
Some  men’s  help  are  cheerful,  ambitious,  and  do  not 
seem  to  know  anything  about  stopping,  fooling  or 
shirking  during  work  hours  ;  others  seem  at  a  loss 
how  to  take  hold,  and  accomplish  comparatively  little. 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  the  difference  is  made 
b3r  the  example  of  the  employer,  his  methods  and  the 
table  fare  given  the  men.  This  conclusion  is  formed 
from  observing  that  the  same  difference  of  business 
habits  is  found  in  their  children.  Such  things  count 
in  considering  the  cost  of  growing  potatoes,  more  so  in 
the  future  usefulness  of  the  children,  c.  e.  chapman. 

Crimson  Clover  Hay. — Is  it  clear  to  all  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  just  how  the  case  of  the  Crimson  clover  hair 
balls  mentioned  on  page  713  stands  ?  It  should  be 
made  plain  that  Crimson  clover  hay  is  not  dangerous 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  any  kind  of  live  stock  ;  but 
that  Crimson  clover  chaff ,  maybe  dangerous.  Yet  a 
great  deal  of  this  clover  haulm  has  been  fed  in  Delaware 
and  ill  results  are  rare.  But  the  hay,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  never  does  harm.  On  the  contrary,  practice  and 
chemical  analysis  agree  in  placing  a  high  value  on  it 
Dover,  Del.  w.  w. 
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GREEN  FOOD  FOR  FALL  FEEDING. 

IS  THERE  ANYTHING  BESIDES  ENSILAGE? 

1.  What  besides  ensilage  can  be  used  for  green  fodder  in  the 
fall,  after  frost  and  before  roots  are  ready  to  feed  ?  2.  How  would 
it  answer  to  sow  rye  in  July  and  cut  it  in  October  for  green  food  ? 
These  questions  refer  more  particularly  to  cow  feed. 

Nothing  Better  Than  Corn. 

1.  Barley  and  peas  sowed  like  oats  and  peas,  August 
10  in  this  region — southern  shore  of  Connecticut — will 
be  ready  to  feed  about  October  15  and  will  keep  green 
to  November  15  and  stand  frost  well.  This  crop  is  an 
excellent  milk  producer,  and  a  valuable  crop  if  you 
can  make  it  grow.  The  if,  however,  is  so  big  that 
after  five  or  six  years  of  trial  and  only  one  or  two 
successes,  we  have  this  year  fallen  back  upon  corn 
fed,  ears  and  all,  out  of  stacks  in  the  field  in  a  semi- 
green  state  and  run  through  the  cutter.  Corn  needs 
to  be  planted  two  weeks  or  a  month  earlier  than  the 
former,  but  by  July  15,  the  early  crops  are  out  of  the 
way,  and  corn  sowed  at  that  time  will  give  more  per 
acre  than  anything  else,  although  it  may  be  more  im¬ 
mature  at  first  than  millet  or  some  like  catch  crop. 
We  planted  in  hills,  five  kernels,  July  3  after  oats  and 
peas,  \  XA  acre  of  medium  white  corn,  which  was  cut 
and  stacked  October  5  to  9.  This  corn  was  nearly 
glazed,  and  we  estimate  that  there  are  10  green  tons 
per  acre.  Another  13 i  acre  planted  in  the  same  way 
after  Timothy  without  manure,  June  22,  gave  us  seven 
tons- of  greenJodder,  which 
also  stands  in  the  stack  to 
be  cut  and  fed  before  the 
silo  is  opened,  or  to  be  cut 
and  mixed  with  ensilage. 

We  have  over  50  green 
tons  of  corn  standing  in 
stacks,  because  the  silo  is 
full.  We  should  have  put 
it  all  in  if  we  could,  so  that 
all  I  have  said  comes  to 
this,  that  nothing  besides 
ensilage  is  so  good  as  en¬ 
silage.  However,  if  I  had 
closed  my  answer  with 
the  mention  of  barley  and 
peas,  I  should  have  uttered 
but  a  half  truth.  2.  I  never 
sowed  rye  in  July,  and  as 
it  is  a  cold  weather  plant, 

I  should  fear  a  spindling, 
imperfect  growth. 

E.  c. 

Barley,  Cabbage,  Pump¬ 
kins  and  Rape. 

1.  Barley  is  one  of  the 
best  green  fodders  that  can 
be  grown  for  autumn  feed¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  used  for 
some  time  after  light  frosts 
have  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance,  but,  of  course,  will 
not  stand  severe  freezing. 

It  grows  rapidly.  The  time 
for  sowing  wfill  range 
from,  say,  June  1  to  July  1, 
or  even  a  later  period,  ac¬ 
cording  to  locality.  Fall 
turnips  sown  in  drills  and 
cultivated,  make  an  excellent  food  for  cows,  so  far  as 
milk  production  is  concerned.  They  need  not  be 
thinned  if  sown  with  discrimination,  but  simply  cul¬ 
tivated  sufficiently.  They  are  fed  roots  and  tops  to¬ 
gether,  and  in  favorable  sections,  will  give  many  tons 
per  acre  of  food.  Unless  fed  with  discretion,  they 
will  taint  the  milk  somewhat.  Cabbages  also  furnish 
an  excellent  green  food.  On  prairie  soils,  they  may 
be  grown  in  fine  form  in  drills  like  rutabagas,  if  the 
seed  be  but  thinly  sown.  They  stand  the  warm 
weather  better  than  rutabagas,  but  nowadays  they 
frequently  suffer  from  attacks  of  the  cabbage 
worm.  The  late  varieties  stand  the  cold  well, 
even  until  the  advent  of  winter.  Pumpkins  may  be 
made  to  extend  from  the  season  before  frost 
comes  until  freezing-up  time,  if  they  are  piled 
in  a  sheltered  place,  and  covered  with  straw  be¬ 
fore  any  severe  frosts  have  been  felt.  As  is  well 
known,  they  agree  well  with  the  dairy  cow.  Rape  is 
also  an  excellent  food  for  milk  production,  and  it 
may  be  on  hand  from  September  1,  onward.  It  may 
be  cut  and  fed  to  the  cows  after  they  have  been 
milked.  It  will  produce  from  20  to  30  tons  of  green 
food  per  acre  on  very  rich  land,  and  half  that  amount 
on  ordinary  land.  In  the  East,  it  will  withstand  frost 
right  up  to  the  advent  of  winter  ;  but  the  severer 
frosts  of  the  West  are  too  much  for  it,  sometimes 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  final  closing  in  of  winter. 

2.  I  do  not  think  it  would  answer  well  to  sow  winter 
rye  in  July  to  be  cut  in  October,  as  it  is  not  natural 
for  it  to  head  out  in  the  fall,  or  even  to  push  up  vigor¬ 
ously  preparatory -to  heading  <out.  I  imagine  that  it 


would  be  prone  to  stool  out  and  lie  somewhat  closely 
on  the  ground,  turn  somewhat  yellow  in  dry  weather, 
and  some  of  it  would,  probably,  head  out  later,  but 
not  as  it  ought  to.  I  have  not  tried  it,  but  am 
reasoning  from  general  principles. 

Minnesota  Ex.  Station.  [prof.]  thos.  siiaw. 


AN  AMERICAN  “HORSELESS  CARRIAGE." 

The  American  carriage  horse  may  well  shake  his 
head  in  disgust  at  the  scene  shown  at  Fig.  235.  This 
is  what  we  are  coming  to — the  time  may  still  be  a 
long  way  off,  but  it  is  on  the  way.  The  carriage  here 
pictured  is  the  invention  of  J.  B.  West,  an  American 
inventor  and  manufacturer.  This  is  a  side  issue  with 
him — he  says  that  he  has  worked  at  it  from  time  to 
time  instead  of  taking-  a  summer  vacation.  The  drive 
wheels  to  this  carriage  are  30  inches  in  diameter,  with 
(>3£-inch  pneumatic  tubes,  a  web  being  formed  of  steel 
plates,  and  no  spokes.  They  will  carry  a  ton  each. 
The  steering  lever  is  similar  to  that  used  on  ordinary 
cheap  tricycles,  but  is  connected  to  both  front  wheels. 
The  engine  is  of  Mr.  West's  own  invention  and  manu¬ 
facture  ;  it  develops  from  five  to  six  horse  power  from 
gas  made  as  it  is  used,  and  it  weighs  only  135  pounds. 
The  carriage,  entire,  weighs  about  600  pounds,  and 
the  inventor  thinks  that  it  can  make  a  mile  on  the 
track  in  two  minutes. 

Mr.  West  says  that  some  points  about  the  carriage 


are  not  fully  satisfactory  yet,  though  it  has  been  run 
to  some  extent.  lie  says  about  this  : 

You  must  know  that  the  full  solution  of  the  problem  is,  iudeed, 
very  difficult,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  large  number  of  failures, 
within  the  last  100  years  or  more.  I  nearly  ended  my  existence, 
about  12  years  ago,  when,  while  experimenting  with  an  electro¬ 
gas  engine,  I  got  an  involuntary  explosion  down  my  throat,  so 
gave  it  up  for  awhile.  I  have  tried  the  electric  plan  with  storage 
batteries,  but  there  is  too  much  dead  load  to  carry,  and  until  the 
batteries  can  be  materially  lightened,  the  electro-gasoline  engine 
with  various  modifications,  is  the  best  yet  known. 

It  will  certainly  be  a  great  day  when  one  can  sit  in 
such  a  conveyance,  and  go  rolling  over  the  road  with 
more  than  twice  the  speed  of  the  average  carriage 
horse.  There  are  many  who  feel  saddened  to  see  the 
horse  retiring  from  view  as  man’s  indispensable  friend ; 
but  the  coming  generation  will  get  over  that.  There 
are  young  men  and  women  now  who  have  real  affec¬ 
tion  for  their  bicycles. 

One  good  thing  about  this  carriage  is  that  the  seat 
is  wide  enough  for  a  whole  family.  The  picture  shows 
that  Mr.  West  sets  a  good  example  to  other  American 
citizens  by  taking  his  women  folks  to  ride.  Lots  of 
farmers  will  look  at  that  and  remember  how  they 
have  driven  off  to  town  leaving  wife  and  daughter  to 
finish  up  their  work.  By  the  way,  don’t  wait  to  cor¬ 
rect  that  fault  until  these  horseless  carriages  are 
found  on  every  farm  !  You  will  wait  too  long.  It 
will  be  many  years.  Good  roads  must  come  first. 

The  good  roads  are  coming,  too.  A 11  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  people  are  awaking  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  for  years  feeding  extra  horses  to  create  the 
extra  power  needed  on  bad  roads.  They  have  done 
enough  of  it ! 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

New  Things  I  Know. — This  is  the  best  year  we 
have  had,  to  miss  our  calculations ;  while  our  crops 
have  entirely  failed  in  some  ways,  there  has  been  un¬ 
expected  success  in  others.  Wheat  has  done  better 
after  corn  than  after  oats,  at  about  one-fourth  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  fitting  the  soil.  This  year  I  put  in  12  acres 
of  wheat  after  corn  and  potatoes.  A  man  with  team 
would  fit  and  drill  two  acres  per  day.  In  very  dry 
seasons,  wheat  will  come  better  after  potatoes  than 
corn  ;  that  seems  to  be  the  worst  trouble.  While  the 
corn  shades  the  ground,  it  seems  moist;  but  as  soon 
as  it  is  cut,  the  ground  seems  to  get  drier  and  drier. 
We  had  a  larger  yield  of  marketable  potatoes  where 
we  plowed  the  sod  over  them,  than  either  where  we 
planted  with  a  planter  by  the  side  of  them — fertilizer 
and  all  other  things  being  equal — or  where  rye  was 
turned  under  with  a  larger  application  of  fertilizer. 

It  would  have  been  more  profitable  to  seed  the  rye  to 
clover  and  cut  for  feed  or  seed,  than  to  plow  under 
for  20-cent  potatoes.  w.  H.  g. 

Palmyra,  Ohio. 

That  Front  Lawn. — About  12  years  ago,  I  read  the 
statement  from  J.  B.  Lawes,  that  weeds  could  be 
manured  off  from  grass.  I  tried  it  at  once  on  some 
Broom  sedge  that  had  completely  overrun  the  Blue 
grass.  It  was  a  very  heavy  application  of  stable 
manure,  probably  75  or  more  tons  per  acre.  The 

manure  was  made  in  six  or 
eight  months  by  allowing 
it  to  accumulate  where 
dropped  under  shelter  and 
had  been  repeatedly  satur¬ 
ated  with  urine  and  dried 
out  as  often.  It  was  a  com¬ 
plete  success.  Every  sprig 
of'Broom  sedge  to  the  line  of 
application,  disappeared  — 
choked  out  by  the  dense 
Blue  grass. 

1  had  a  stock  lot  in  which 
there  was  a  washed,  clay 
spot  of  one-sixth  of  an 
acre.  It  was  dry,  hard  and 
sterile.  Two  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  kind  of  manure 
alluded  to,  caused  a  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  of  grass  to  cover 
it.  There  are  yet  weeds 
enough  on  it  to  use  the 
mower.  The  grass  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  the  weeds  cannot  be 
beaten.  I  know  that  the 
poor  spot  can  be  so  manured 
that  not  a  weed  or  an  an¬ 
nual,  can  grow. 

1  had  two  cows  last  win¬ 
ter  in  a  Blue  grass  lot 
with  a  dense  windbreak 
on  the  north  side — good 
protection  ;  they  chose  this 
sheltered  spot  to  lie  on 
every  night.  There  are 
areas  there  where  the  Blue 
grass  is  so  dense  that  not 
a  weed  appeared.  The 
cows  were  fed  four  pounds 
of  cotton  seed,  10  pounds  of 
corn  with  the  best  early-cut,  well-cured  clover  hay. 

VVe  have  a  bulbous  flowering  plant  here  called 
“Star  of  Bethlehem.”  It  grows  up  before  winter  is 
gone  and  dies  at  the  approach  of  hot  weather.  When 
the  tops  die,  the  ground  is  left  full  of  bulbs  the  size 
of  a  small  onion.  It  crowds  everything  else  out.  and 
when  its  tops  die  the  ground  is  left  bare.  I  tried 
manure  on  them,  but  the  ground  was  so  loose,  made 
so  by  this  bulbous  plant,  that  the  chickens  kept  the 
ground  cultivated  and  scattered  the  bulbs  over  a  great 
deal  more  ground  until  the  infested  area  is  doubled. 

I  quit  manuring  and  the  chickens  quit  scratching,  and 
the  Blue  grass  crept  over  the  ground.  When  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  gone,  a  Blue  grass  sod  takes  its  place.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  removes  all  coarse  material  from  the  lawn 
that  may  be  in  the  manure.  It  would  not  look  well, 
if  looks  are  the  object  ;  but  coarse  material,  by  con¬ 
serving  moisture  and  breaking  the  force  of  the  sun  on 
the  soil,  would  conduce  to  the  grow+h  of  grass.  Hav¬ 
ing  a  four-acre  lot  that  I  was  anxious  to  seed  to  clover 
last  spring,  I  covered  the  ground  with  German  millet 
straw  that  had  been  thrashed,  and  thereby  broken 
into  short  lengths.  I  thought  that  I  was  certain  to 
get  a  good  stand.  I  did  get  it.  What  is  the  objection 
to  leaving  coarse  litter  on  the  soil  ?  Keep  the  lawn 
manured  ;  and  littered  in  the  summer.  w.  u.  A. 

Thompson,  Tenn. 

Steam  vs.  Gasoline. — I  was  surprised  to  read  on 
page  712,  the  indorsements  of  steam  engines  for  farm 
uses.  I  well  remember  the  days  when  we  used  steam 
on  this  farm.  First  there  was  the  water  to  haul,  then 
the  fires  to  build  and  the  careful  management  of 
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pumps  and  pipes  and  valves.  In  winter,  there  was 
the  constant  danger  of  freezing,  and  always  there 
was  need  of  a  man  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  the 
steam  power. 

Next  we  used  a  small  gasoline  engine.  After  it 
was  put  in  position  and  set  running,  there  was  no 
further  attention  given  it  except  to  oil  and  keep  the 
tank  supplied  with  gasoline.  It  is  very  wonderful  how 
little  fuel  it  uses  to  perform  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work.  There  is  no  “firing  up”  or  waiting  for  steam, 
when  you  are  ready  to  begin  work,  so  is  the  engine  ; 
and  when  you  are  ready  to  quit,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
turning  off  the  electric  spark  and  the  thing  is  done 
and  the  engine  needs  no  further  attention  until  you 
need  it  again.  You  do  not  worry  about  steam  pres¬ 
sures  or  leaky  boilers  ;  there  is  no  pressure  except  in 
the  cylinder  at  the  moment  of  doing  the  work,  and 
you  save  the  expense  of  buying  and  maintaining  a 
boiler. 

In  my  neighborhood,  four  large  gasoline  engines  are 
used  by  farmers,  ranging  from  4  to  10-horse  power. 
Three  of  them  run  corn  husking  machines.  Not  one 
of  them  is  used  by  a  skilled  engineer,  yet  I  do  not 
hear  of  any  trouble  with  them.  The  tlirashermen 
have  all  been  using  steam  engines,  but  so  far  as  I 
have  talked  with  them,  they  would  prefer  to  have  the 
gasoline  engines.  I  honestly  believe  that  for  all  small 
powers  and  portable  engines,  the  steam  is  doomed. 
The  new  motor  with  its  greater  economy  of  first  cost 
and  cheaper  operation,  will  gradually  and  surely  sup¬ 
plant  it. 

Even  the  flour  mills  here  are  putting  in  the  new 
engines.  The  only  advantage  of  steam  is  in  the  con¬ 
trollability  of  pressure  and  consequent  variability  of 
.  speed.  The  gas  engines,  I  think,  run  at  a  uniform 
speed  at  all  times.  j.  e.  w. 

Ohio. 

Another  Fruit  Farm  Barn. — Fig.  236  shows  the 
plan  of  a  barn  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  one  we 
have  now  in  use  on  a  fruit  farm  of  over  50  acres.  The 
few  changes  I  have  made  in  the  plan  of  the  basement, 
are  to  suit  cattle  instead  of  sheep.  The  original  plan 
of  the  basement  was  for  sheep.  We 
have  not  yet  inclosed  the  fruit  cellar, 

but  we  very  much  felt  the  need  of  it  - 

during  the  extreme  heat  of  September.  C<?tUci  ov 
I  would  not  recommend  anything  smaller  .5r 

than  this  for  a  fruit  farm  of  26  acres.  ptcUmo  i 

The  tendency  is  nearly  always  to  have 
too  little  rather  than  too  much  room. 

Plenty  of  space  for  housing  machinery 
on  a  fruit  farm  is  a  good  investment.  Ivv 

There  are  two  things  that  I  wish  to  I - 

emphasize  in  this  plan  of  a  barn;  one  that 
the  packing  room  be  on  the  east  or  north 
end  ;  and  the  other  that  there  be  a  cool, 
dark  cellar  for  fruit  under  it.  The  posts  of  this  barn 
are  16  feet  with  gable  roof.  I  think  that  I  would 
prefer  14-foot  posts  and  a  hip  roof.  A  number  of 
little  things  would  suggest  themselves  to  a  builder 
that  are  not  mentioned. 

The  basement  is  32x60  feet,  and  nine  feet  high. 
North  and  east  to  the  end  of  the  cellar,  the  sides  are 
of  stone  nine  feet  high.  The  rest  of  the  east  side  has 
a  stone  wall  six  feet  high,  and  graded  to  the  top  for  a 
driveway  along  the  packing  house  door.  The  ground 
floor  is  double-boarded  all  over.  There  is  no  partition 
between  the  large  room  and  the  driveway.  The  con¬ 
tract  price  for  the  work  above  the  cellar,  was  $500, 
for  the  cellar  $150,  and  for  extras  $50.  t.  h.  kino. 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

Results  of  Millionaire  Farming. — A  correspond¬ 
ent,  under  Discussion,  said  that  the  farming  opera¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  in  North  Carolina  had  made 
it  impossible  for  the  farmers  for  20  miles  around  to 
sell  their  produce.  Probably  an  account  of  exactly 
what  is  being  done  at  Biltmore  in  this  line  will  be  of 
interest. 

To  form  the  Biltmore  estate,  some  25  farms  were 
purchased  and  put  together.  On  land  in  cultivation, 
about  one-tliird  the  area  was  retained  as  suitable  in 
location  or  character  for  farming,  the  rest  being  de¬ 
voted  to  landscape  gardeningor  forestry,  giving  work 
to  many  laborers,  thus  making  them  consumers,  and 
not  producers,  of  farm  products.  Taking  this  into 
consideration,  and  also  what  a  total  of  some  600  arti¬ 
sans  and  workmen,  with  their  families,  must  have 
already  consumed  during  the  last  five  years,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  sales  of  the  neighboring  farmers  must 
have  increased. 

The  area  now  under  farming  control  is  about  1,700 
acres,  and  this  will  not  be  materially  increased,  more 
attention  being  given  to  perfection  of  methods  and 
products  than  size  and  quantity.  This  is  divided  into 
seven  separate  departments — the  Dairy,  Sheep,  Ferry, 
French  Broad,  Market  Garden,  Plateau  and  Poultry 
Farms.  The  underdrainage  of  the  alluvial  bottoms 
will  very  soon  be  completed,  when  close  to  a  million 
drain  tiles  will  have  been  laid.  The  truck  farm  is  a 
small  one — 16  acres — but  ample  forcing  houses  and  a 


complete  system  of  underdrainage  and  surface  irriga¬ 
tion  will  make  it  produce  well.  The  dairy,  averaging 
70  head  of  registered  and  grade  Jerseys  in  milk,  is 
gradually  being  culled  of  all  the  grades  and  Jerseys 
not  up  to  the  standard.  The  breeding  of  South 
Downs,  Berkshires,  and  poultry  has  been  going  on  for 
the  last  five  years,  but  chiefly  for  home  consumption. 
With  the  continued  purchases  in  these  lines  of  the 
best  individuals  which  can  be  found,  the  farms  will 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  supply  breeding  stock  which 
will  sell  on  its  merits.  G.  f.  w. 


LUB 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

COVERING  GRAPE  VINES  I  WHY  DO  IT? 

An  old  vineyardist  says  that  laying  down  grape  vines  during 
the  winter,  will  cause  them  to  ripen  their  fruit  from  one  to  two 
weeks  earlier  the  succeeding  season.  Is  this  true  in  your  experi¬ 
ence?  If  so,  how  do  you  account  for  it?  Is  there  any  difference 
between  the  different  varieties  in  this  respect  ? 

There’s  an  “If  ”  in  It. 

This  is  a  matter  of  conditions,  mainly  governed  by 
climate;  ordinarily,  there  is  seldom  more  than  a  week’s 
difference.  In  a  rigid  climate,  where  the  vines  are 
left  uncovered  and  are  injured,  there  may  be  two 
weeks’  difference  in  the  ripening.  It  is  accounted  for 
by  the  better  protection  of  the  fruit  buds,  and  earlier 
and  more  vigorous  growth.  In  a  warmer  climate,  lay¬ 
ing  down  will  cause  little  difference  in  the  period  of 
ripening.  Of  course,  tender  varieties  of  our  V.  vini- 
fera  hybrids  are  more  affected  by  cold  and  exposure 
than  native  vines,  and  are  likely  to  be  more  injured, 


Has  Never  Noticed  Such  an  Effect. 

I  have  had  no  experience  in  laying  down  and  cover¬ 
ing  grape  vines  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  of  win¬ 
ter,  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  had  any 
effect  upon  the  time  of  ripening  of  the  fruit.  In  no  way 
could  I  account  for  such  a  result,  because  the  growth 
and  vigor  of  the  vine  is  dependent  upon  climatic  influ¬ 
ences  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  While  it  is  true 
that  those  kinds  which  have  an  admixture  of  foreign 
blood  are  benefited  by  the  protection  given,  I  have 
never  found  that  our  hardy  kinds  like  Concord,  Wor¬ 
den,  Moore’s  Early,  etc.,  were  injured  by  the  cold;  on 
the  contrary,  I  have  injured  many  a  vine  by  bending 
it  down  to  cover  it.  I  have  sometimes  merely  fas¬ 
tened  the  vine  with  pegs,  but  usually  cover  with 
earth  after  pegging  down.  As  one  or  two  weeks 
gained  in  time  of  ripening,  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
grape  grower,  I  think  some  of  us  ought  to  have  found 
out  the  secret  long  ago.  Walter  f.  taber. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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this  causing  them  to  mature  their  fruit  later.  Prof. 
Munson  classes  Delaware  as  a  foreign  hybrid  ;  we 
have  no  hardier  vines  than  Delaware.  But  he  thinks 
that  the  foreign  element  is  of  European,  and  not  Per¬ 
sian  origin,  where  De  Candolle  places  V.  vinifera. 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  n.  s.  marvin. 

What  Geo.  W.  Campbell  Says. 

I  have  been  accustomed  to  lay  down  grape  vines  for 
winter  protection,  constantly,  for  the  past  40  years. 
Although  I  have  found  the  practice  beneficial  and 
profitable,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  have  never  no¬ 
ticed  that  it  induced  earlier  ripening  ;  and  can  hardly 
believe  that  this  would  be  an  invariable  result,  as 
claimed  by  the  old  vineyardist.  The  climate  of  this 
portion  of  central  Ohio,  about  Delaware,  is  extremely 
variable,  the  lowest  winter  temperature  varying  all  the 
way  from  zero  to  32  degrees  below,  usually  averaging 
from  12  to  25  degrees  below.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  without  more  or  less  protection,  the  buds 
of  grape  vines  not  entirely  hardy,  have  been  frequently 
so  much  injured  that  no  fruit  was  produced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season.  Even  the  hardiest  varieties  of  the 
Concord  and  Clinton  classes,  after  exposure  to  the 
lowest  temperatures,  would  produce  little  or  nothing. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  long  advocated  for  this  and 
similar  localities,  the  practice  of  autumn  pruning,  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  laying  down  the  vines, 
with  some  protection  of  the  bearing  wood,  for  the 
winter.  Usually  a  light  covering  of  earth  is  sufficient; 
and  except  for  quite  tender  varieties,  simply  laying 
the  canes  upon  the  ground  has  given  protection,  and 
good  ci*ops,  when  the  same  kinds  left  upon  the  trellis 
have  been  seriously  injured,  and  gave  but  little  fruit. 
It  is  quite  probable  that,  under  some  conditions,  where 
some  vines  of  the  same  variety  are  protected  during 
the  winter,  and  others  not,  the  protected  vines  would 
start  earlier  in  spring,  grow  better,  bear  more,  and 
ripen  in  advance  of  those  left  entirely  exposed.  For 
all  localities  subject  to  very  low  temperature  in  win¬ 
ter,  I  would  advise  protection,  as  partially  tender 
varieties  are  saved  from  injury,  and  the  hardy  ones 
certainly  bear  better  and  grow  more  vigorously  than 
those  under  full  exposure.  geo.  w.  Campbell. 

Delaware  County,  O. 


GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL. 


Walnut  Culture  at  the  South. 

E.  T.  W.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. — I  have  about  three  and  a  half 
acres  of  land  for  which  I  have  no  use  now  ;  it  has  grown  up  to 
pines.  How  will  it  do  to  plant  it  to  our  native  walnuts,  say,  15  x 
15  feet,  making  about  196  trees  to  the  acre  ?  What  would  be  the 
best  time  to  plant  ?  How  should  they  be  planted  ?  What  kind  of 
manure  is  best  to  use  ?  What  age  nuts  are  best  ?  Should  they  be 
planted  with  the  outside  hulls  on  them  or  not  ? 

Ans. — Clear  the  pines  away  and  get  the  land  in 
good  order.  Do  not  burn  the  pines  on  the  land,  as 
the  ashes  will  be  worth  less  than  the  vegetable 
matter  you  will  destroy  in  the  burning.  Keep  the 
walnuts  in  the  outer  cover  till  ready  to  plant,  for  if 
they  are  allowed  to  become  dry,  they  will  not  grow 
well.  Check  out  the  land  eight  feet  each  way,  and 
at  each  intersection,  plant  two  or  three  nuts  to  insure 
a  stand.  The  planting  should  be  done  this  fall  as  soon 
as  you  can  get  the  land  ready.  Cultivate  the  first 
season  as  you  would  corn,  and  take  out  the  surplus 
trees  in  the  fall  so  as  to  leave  one  at  each  place. 
These  surplus  trees  will  be  of  use  to  replace  where 
there  has  been  a  failure.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  you  will  have  a  lot  of  trees  that 
will  be  of  salable  size  and  you  may 
dispose  of  all  so  as  to  leave  the  trees 
bru.U-  standing  16  feet  each  way.  In  the  course 

(sellar  of  time’  Jou  wil1  find  that  this  is  too 

i(,  *  i  to  close  ;  but  by  that  time  the  trees  will 

— -  have  attained  a  size  that  will  give  them 

some  value  as  timber,  and  another  thin¬ 
ning  as  before  may  be  made,  leaving 
r  Wb'tVr  them  32  feet  apart.  Acid  phosphate 

,^,oori -  and  potash  will  make  a  good  dressing 

for  the  trees  while  small,  but  it  will 
hardly  pay  to  manure  them  at  all. 
They  should  be  well  cultivated  till 
July  each  year,  and  then  the  ground  sown  to  peas, 
on  which  hogs  could  be  pastured  in  the  fall  when 
mature,  provided  they  have  nose  jewels  to  prevent 
their  rooting.  The  soil  treated  in  this  way  will 
soon  get  fertile  enough.  w.  f.  massey. 

Is  This  the  Wealthy  Apple  ? 

C.  W.  K.,  East  Taunton,  Mass.— I  would  like  to  know  about  the 
American  Blush  apple,  also  the  Wealthy.  Is  the  latter  a  winter 
apple  ?  It  is  said  to  be,  but  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  gone  here  by  the 
middle  of  September.  We  first  began  using  it  for  cooking  about 
August  1,  or  following  Red  Astracban.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  is  a 
very  deep  red.  It  is  a  heavy  bearer,  and  of  excellent  quality  for 
cooking.  I  think  it  is  not  the  Wealthy,  but  don’t  know  what  it  is . 

Ans. — I  have  no  doubt  that  C.  W.  K.  has  the  true 
Wealthy.  It  is  not  a  winter  apple,  even  so  far  north 
as  this,  except  by  special  care,  amounting,  practi¬ 
cally  to  cold  storage.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  American  Blush  apple.  t.  ii.  hoskins. 

A  Talk  About  Apples. 

L.  E.  0.,  Chamber sburg ,  Pa. — 1.  What  can  you  say  in  favor  of 
the  Dominie  apple  ?  Is  it  more  profitable  than  the  York  Im¬ 
perial  ?  2.  What  kinds  are  best  to  plant  for  late  shipping  apples? 

Ans. — 1.  In  quality,  the  Dominie  is  sub-acid,  of  excel¬ 
lent  flavor,  though  not  of  the  best.  It  is  a  trifle  above 
the  medium  size,  of  a  roundish-oblate  shape.  The 
ground  color  is  whitish  yellow,  with  narrow  but  dis¬ 
tinct  stripes  of  red.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and  produc¬ 
tive.  The  fruit  keeps  through  winter.  The  York 
Imperial  is  of  large  size,  roundish  oval  and  ribbed — 
red  in  color.  It  is  aromatic  and  of  very  good  quality, 
though  not  quite  so  good  as  the  Dominie  ;  it  will  suc¬ 
ceed  better  in  most  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  2.  Bald¬ 
win,  Smith’s  Cider,  Smokehouse  and  Winesap  are 
the  best  winter  apples  that  we  know  of  that  thrive 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Crop  of  Ruta-bagas. 

H.  W.,  New  Jersey. — Are  Ruta-baga  turnips  a  good  or  poor  crop 
all  over  the  country  ? 

Ans. — Ruta-bagas  are  one  of  the  crops  upon  which 
no  statistics  are  usually  published.  From  all  that 
we  can  learn,  however,  we  would  say  that  the  crop  is 
probably  an  average  one.  In  the  drought-stricken 
regions  they  are  very  poor,  and  in  some  others  an  ex¬ 
cellent  crop,  averaging  well,  as  we  have  said.  There 
is  an  ample  supply  in  this  market,  and  the  price  low. 
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Trimming  Grape  Vine. 

C.  H.  G.,  Sanitaria  Springs,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  Concord  grape  vine 
that  has  not  been  trimmed  in  eight  years.  When  and  how  should 
I  trim  it  ? 

Ans. — It  is  difficult  to  give  specific  directions  in  such 
a  case  as  to  the  how.  Now  and  any  time  before  the 
wood  freezes,  is  the  time.  The  object  is  to  thin  it  out 
properly,  and  to  shorten  it  in,  as  the  canes  are,  prob¬ 
ably,  altogether  too  thick.  If  any  canes  are  diseased, 
or  unthrifty,  take  them  out,  no  matter  how  large. 
Leave  the  thriftiest,  and  shorten  these  back,  but  do 
not  cut  off  too  much  of  this  season’s  growth.  It  would 
not  be  wise  to  do  all  the  trimming  required  by  a  vine 
that  has  run  wild  for  eight  years,  at  once,  but  do  it 
by  degrees. 

Burying  Cabbages. 

C.  M.  N.,  Watertoivn,  Conn. — What  is  the  best  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  cabbages  in  trenches  until  spring  ?  Will  a  sprinkling  of 
salt  promote  heading  in  cabbages  ? 

Ans. — A  good  method,  perhaps  not  the  best,  is  to 
leave  as  late  as  possible  without  danger  of  freezing 
in  ;  then  pull,  and  turn  heads  down,  placing  them 
close  together  in  beds,  say,  six  or  eight  feet  wide. 
Leave  here  until  quite  cold  weather  threatens,  when 
they  can  be  covered  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  soil. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  cover  too  early,  or  they 
may  heat  and  rot.  They  should  be  buried  where 
water  does  not  stand.  Those  not  fully  headed  may 
be  set  closely  together  in  a  wide  trench  before  freez¬ 
ing  weather,  and  covered  with  straw  or  other  litter, 
and  this  with  a  covering  of  earth.  Many  of  them  will 
form  tolerably  hard  heads  in  this  way.  Salt  is  of  no 
use. 

Big  Onion  Crop  on  Fertilizer. 

T.  !>.,  Palermo,  Me. — 1.  Why  would  it  not  be  better,  when  one 
broadcasts  fertilizer,  to  put  it  on  in  the  fall  and  harrow  in,  instead 
of  in  spring  as  all  do  in  this  vicinity,  especially  for  onions?  2. 
Will  a  first-class  fertilizer  produce  from  600  to  700  bushels  of 
onions  per  acre  on  good,  fair  soil,  without  any  barnyard  manure 
when  the  latter  is  not  obtainable  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  main  objection  is  that  you  would  lose 
a  good  share  of  the  value  of  the  fertilizer.  A  mixture 
for  onions  should  contain  a  high  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 
This  substance  is  very  soluble,  and  will  wash  and 
leach  out  of  the  soil  if  applied  in  the  fall.  The  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  might  be  used  in  the  fall  if 
desired,  but  not  the  soluble  forms  of  nitrogen. 
Another  reason  is  that  spring  plowing  is  better  for 
onions  in  order  to  give  a  fine  seed  bed.  If  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  were  used  in  the  fall  and  then  plowed  under  in 
the  spring,  you  would  put  it  too  far  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  We  would  rather  broadcast  and  harrow  it  in 
right  after  plowing.  2.  It  has  been  claimed  that  such 
a  yield  has  been  grown  with  fertilizers  alone,  but  the 
fact  that  one  man  has  done  it  isno  surety  that  another 
can.  Johnson  has  covered  a  mile  on  a  bicycle  in  less 
than  two  minutes.  That  does  not  prove  that  another 
man  can  take  the  same  bicycle  and  ride  just  as  fast. 
And  so  with  the  onions — it  is  the  man,  the  season  and 
the  seed,  as  much  as  the  soil  and  fertilizers. 

Fruits  Grown  in  Muck. 

,/.  B.,  Mersea,  Ont. — Will  plums,  pears  or  raspberries,  fruit  well 
on  black  muck  ? 

Ans. — That  depends.  Is  the  soil  well  drained  ? 
There  is  good  muck  and  worthless  muck.  Good  muck 
is  an  excellent  basis  for  anything  to  grow  on.  Bad 
muck  may  be  valuable  only  for  its  mellowness  and 
retentive  powers.  Muck,  like  any  other  soil,  may 
need  one  or  several  food  constituents.  Usually  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  are  lacking  in  muck,  and  if  these 
be  added,  it  will  produce  good  fruit. 

White  Clover. 

D.  C.,  Homer,  N.  Y.—  Is  White  clover  good  for  hay  ?  Is  it  an 
annual,  biennial  or  perennial  ?  How  is  it  managed  for  a  crop  of 
seed  ? 

Ans. — It  is  a  perennial.  Our  best  authorities  regard 
it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  grazing  plants,  being 
equal  to  Red  clover  according  to  analysis  and  superior 
as  a  fat  producer.  It  is  to  the  pasture  what  Red 
clover  is  to  the  meadow.  After  the  first  flowering,  it 
is  said  to  salivate  horses,  though  it  does  not  affect 
cattle.  Its  growth  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
other  clovers.  We  are  not  familiar  with  the  method 
of  handling  the  crop  for  seed.  Can  any  of  our  readers 
c  jl'ghten  us  ? 

Making  Ice  Cream  on  the  Farm. 

S.  B.  W.,  Lottaville,  Ind.—I  have  a  dairy  farm  keeping  about  35 
cows;  this  past  summer  we  have  been  separating  the  cream  with 
a  hand  separator,  and  scnulng  it  to  Hammond  where  it  was  sold 
for  ice  cream  purposes.  I  have  easy  access  to  four  different  rail¬ 
roads  running  into  Chicago,  and  through  a  great  number  of 
small  towns  between  here  and  Chicago.  A  great  deal  of  the  ice 
cream  used  in  these  smaller  towns  is  furnished  by  the  big  ice 
cream  manufacturers  from  Chicago,  paying  transportation  both 
ways,  and  a  profit  for  several  parties.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
this  ice  cream  business  before,  and  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  short  article 
inspired  me  with  a  new  impulse. 

Ans. — It  will  be  easier  to  freeze  the  cream  on  the 
farm  than  to  find  a  steady  market  for  it.  That  is  the 
way  it  is  with  all  new  products.  It  always  costs  some 
money  to  put  a  new  thing  on  the  market.  If  a  man 
had  a  milk  route  of  his  own,  he  could  begin  in  a  small 
way  selling  ice  cream  from  the  milk  wagon,  and 


gradually  build  up  his  trade.  Or,  he  might  make 
arrangements  with  a  grocer  or  restaurant  man  to  sell 
for  him.  In  the  writer’s  town,  all  the  best  grocers 
now  sell  bottled  milk.  They  did  not  handle  it  two 
years  ago  ;  but  now  all  have  an  ice  box  fitted  up,  and 
keep  a  supply  of  milk  for  their  customers.  Farmers 
bring  in  a  supply  every  day.  Many  of  these  grocers 
could  sell  considerable  ice  cream,  too,  if  they  had  it 
on  hand  at  all  times.  During  the  hot  summer  days 
and  nights,  many  people  have  a  sudden  desire  to  cool 
off  with  a  plate  of  cream,  and  if  the  nearby  grocer 
could  supply  the  want  at  once,  they  would  order  a 
quart  or  more.  Of  course  it  is  going  to  cost  some¬ 
thing  to  make  such  a  trade.  There  will  be  printer’s 
ink  to  pay  for,  and  many  a  batch  of  cream  left  over 
while  waiting  for  the  trade  to  be  worked  up  ;  but  it 
is  worth  trying.  In  Philadelphia,  the  surplus  milk  of 
the  Farmer’s  Dairy  Company  is  made  into  ice  cream 
which  gives  better  returns  than  buttermaking.  If 
any  of  our  readers  are  engaged  in  this  business,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  them  tell  us  how  they  do  it. 
Where  do  they  sell  ?  How  is  the  trade  worked  up? 
What  tools  and  appliances  are  needed  ?  What  is  the 
best  form  in  which  to  pack  and  serve  the  cream  ? 

Pasteurized  or  Sterilized  Mi  Ik. 

G.  IV.  II.,  Rochester,  Mass. — Is  there  any  distinction  between 
Pasteurizing  and  sterilizing  milk  ?  If  so,  what  is  it  ? 

Ans. — Bulletin  44  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station,  gives  a  complete  statement  of  this  matter. 
In  brief,  to  “  Pasteurize”  milk,  it  is  heated  to  140  de¬ 
grees  to  175  degrees  F.,  while  to  “  sterilize  ”  it,  the 
heat  is  raised  to  212  degrees.  The  object  of  applying 
heat  is  to  destroy  the  bacteria  which  produce  the 
changes  called  souring.  At  212  degrees  F.,  these 
bacteria  are  destroyed — hence  the  milk  is  “sterile  ” 
or  without  life,  so  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  sterilized 
and  will  keep  sweet  for  some  days — until  new  bacteria 
are  introduced.  The  disadvantage  of  the  sterilizing 
is  that  the  milk  has  a  scorched  or  “boiled”  taste  that 
is  disagreeable  to  many.  There  is  also  a  change  in 
the  physical  properties  of  the  milk.  For  example, 
rennet  used  in  this  heated  milk  gives  quite  a  different 
result  from  that  found  in  raw  milk.  When  the  milk 
is  “  Pasteurized  ”  or  heated  to  something  over  140  de¬ 
grees  F.,  the  active  or  living  germs  are  destroyed,  and 
if  the  milk  is  at  once  put  in  a  cold  place,  where  the 
action  of  bacteria  is  slow,  it  will  keep  sweet  for 
several  days — longer  than  ordinary  raw  milk  under 
similar  conditions.  The  “  Pasteurized”  milk  does  not 
have  the  “  cooked”  taste  which  is  found  in  the  “  ster¬ 
ilized  ”  product.  The  latter  will  keep  sweet  longer  as, 
while  a  temperature  of  140  degrees  destroys  most  of 
the  active  bacteria,  others  are  left  which,  in  time,  de¬ 
velop  and  bring  about  a  curdled  condition  which  is 
found  to  be  different  from  that  of  ordinary  sour  milk. 
The  wisest  scientists  now  agree  that  the  best  milk  of 
all  is  pure,  raw  milk  with  as  little  change  as  possible 
between  the  healthy  cow  and  the  consumer.  It  is 
pretty  well  proved  that  the  bacteria  can  be  kept  out 
by  mechanical  appliances — without  the  application  of 
heat. 

Raw  and  Steamed  Bone;  Manure. 

C.  V.  G.,  Westboro,  Mass.— On  page  252,  is  a  list  of  fertilizers 
showing  the  amount  of  plant  food  they  contain.  Ground  bone  is 
given  as  containing  3*4  pounds  nitrogen  and  20  pounds  phosphoric 
acid  in  100  pounds.  I  suppose  this  applies  to  raw  bone.  How 
about  steamed  bone  ?  What  jn-oportion  of  the  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  extracted  in  the  process  of  steaming  ?  Is  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  steamed  bone  as  available  for  plant  food  as  that 
in  raw  bone  ?  By  referring  to  the  same  table,  I  figure  out  that 
one  ton  of  stable  manure  contains  plant  food  worth  $2.34.  How 
many  one-horse  tip  cart  loads  will  it  take  to  make  a  ton  ?  I  have 
an  idea  that  it  is  not  worth  $1  per  load.  Am  I  right  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  raw  bone  will  average  about  as  stated 
in  that  table.  Steamed  bone  varies.  When  the 
steaming  is  done  to  extract  the  glue,  nearly  all 
the  nitrogen  may  be  taken  out.  When  it  is  highly 
steamed  to  increase  its  solubility  as  a  fertilizer,  or  to 
make  the  bones  grind  easier,  half  the  nitrogen  may 
be  removed.  It  should  be  bought  only  on  analysis. 
The  steaming  does  not  drive  off  any  phosphoric  acid, 
but  makes  that  substance  rather  more  available  than 
in  the  raw  bone.  A  good  horse  should  haul  from  900 
to  1,200  pounds  of  manure  in  a  tip  cart.  Stable 
manure  varies  so  much  that  it  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
thing  to  fix  a  price  on  in  comparison  with  fertilizers. 

Feeding  Weed  Seeds  to  Poultry. 

S.  C.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Having  run  my  oats  through  a  fanning 
mill,  I  find  that  I  have  considerable  mustard  seed.  Can  I  feed  it 
to  chickens  ?  If  so,  what  quantity  should  I  give  to  12  or  15 
chickens  in  one  feed  ? 

Ans. — The  question  of  feeding  weed  seeds  of  various 
kinds  to  poultry,  is  one  that  must  be  settled,  in  a 
large  measure,  by  each  poultryman  for  himself,  for 
the  experimental  work  done  in  this  line  is  so  meager 
that  the  results  of  carefully  noted  tests  are  entirely 
too  few  to  be  of  any  great  practical  value.  From  my 
own  experience  in  feeding  weed  seeds  of  various 
kinds,  1  have  felt  quite  safe  in  allowing  the  fowls 
considerable  liberty  in  the  choice  of  these  seeds, 
trusting  that  they  would  not  go  amiss  in  selecting 
what  they  needed  within  certain  limits.  Feeding 


seeds  of  this  kind,  of  course,  should  not  be  carried  to 
extremes.  If  fed  in  small  amounts,  and  the  results 
carefully  noted,  I  think  noxious  weed  seeds  may  be 
fed  with  perfect  safety  to  our  domestic  fowls.  This 
not  only  gives  them  a  variety  of  food,  but  at  the  same 
time  economizes  whatever  feeding  value  the  seeds 
may  possess.  It  would,  undoubtedly,  be  safe  to  feed 
the  seeds  mentioned  to  fowls  in  this  manner.  If  it  be 
desired  to  feed  larger  quantities,  it  undoubtedly 
would  be  best  to  cook  the  seeds  thoroughly,  and  feed 
them  in  connection  with  other  soft  food  as  their 
morning  ration.  In  any  event,  these  seeds  should  not 
be  fed  in  large  quantities  at  fh-st.  Commence  with  a 
small  amount,  and  observe  closely  the  results.  In¬ 
crease  the  quantity  as  the  results  will  warrant. 

QEO.  C.  WATSON. 

Pop  Corn  Cakes  for  Poultry. 

L.  C.  It.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.—I  can  get  waste  “  pop  corn  cakes  ” 
from  a  local  candy  factory  for  little  or  nothing;  the  popped  corn 
is  either  ground  or  whole  kernels  mixed  with  a  little  sugar  or 
molasses,  all  good  and  fresh.  What  is  its  value  for  feeding  to 
laying  hens,  mixing  it  with  the  mash,  mornings  ? 

Ans. — Bopped  corn  is,  weight  for  weight,  a  some¬ 
what  more  concentrated  food  than  shelled  corn  of 
average  quality.  The  pop  corn  contains  about  11  per 
cent  muscle-makers,  5  per  cent  pure  fat,  and  70  per 
cent  fat-formers.  The  sugar  or  molasses  will  increase 
the  per  cent  of  fat-formers  somewhat.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  take  the  place  of  ordinary 
corn  for  poultry. 

Food  and  Care  of  Pigeons. 

W.  E.  C..  Newark,  N.  J. — What  is  a  good  change  of  feed  for 
pigeons  ?  Do  they  lay  and  sit  in  the  winter,  if  their  quarters  are 
warm  ?  What  is  a  good  form  of  nest?  As  a  beginner  in  keeping 
pigeons,  I  wish  a  few  plain  instructions  in  regard  to  them.  I  am 
thinking  of  raising  squabs  for  market. 

Ans. — The  food  of  pig-eons  should  be  of  a  variety, 
including  wheat,  cracked  corn,  chopped  clover,  tine 
bone,  finely  chopped  lean  meat  occasionally,  and 
millet  seed.  They  should  have  a  box  of  oyster  shells, 
gravel  and  charcoal.  A  salt  codfish  should  be  hung 
up  for  them  to  pick.  They  lay  from  seven  to  ten 
months  in  the  year,  usually  omitting  January  and 
February,  and  sometimes  all  the  cold  months.  Each 
pair  may  have  two  boxes,  each  box  about  eight  inches 
square  and  high.  They  will  make  their  own  nests  if 
provided  with  cut  hay,  straw,  cotton  batting,  etc. 
They  can  be  kept  m  wire  yards,  covered  also  with 
wire,  and  the  sexes  should  be  equal,  as  a  bachelor 
male  will  break  up  the  matings.  It  would  be  well  to 
procure  books  on  pigeons,  owing  to  the  many  details 
necessary  for  a  beginner  to  learn,  and  which  could 
not  be  sufficiently  mentioned  in  a  brief  reply. 

Effect  of  Spaying  on  Mares. 

L.  0.  J.,  Moline,  III.— Is  removing  the  clitoris  from  mares,  prac¬ 
ticed  to  have  the  effect  of  spaying,  or  for  other  reasons  ?  Is  it 
a  difficult  or  dangerous  operation,  and  how  should  it  be  per¬ 
formed  ? 

Ans. — It  is  the  ovary  and  not  the  clitoris  that  is 
removed  in  the  operation  of  spaying.  On  heifers 
and  sows  the  operati  3.i  is  comparatively  simple  and 
safe  ;  but  on  mares  it  is  more  difficult  and  danger¬ 
ous.  The  operation  is  practiced  on  mares  only  in  case 
of  disease  of  the  ovary,  or  where  the  mare  is  vicious 
when  in  heat.  It  can  be  performed  only  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  veterinary  surgeon. 

A  Case  of  Swine  Plague. 

A.  A.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. — Two  weeks  ago,  I  had  nine  pigs.  Their 
eyes  and  mouths  became  sore,  sometimes  they  would  cough,  and 
to-day  they  are  all  dead  but  one.  I  gave  them  saleratus  and  a 
little  sulphur ;  they  would  not  eat,  but  would  drink.  I  gave  them 
wheat  bran  and  corn  meal  and  bread  soaked  in  water.  They 
would  drink  till  a  few  hours  before  they  died.  I  have  nine  brood 
sows;  two  of  them  lie  down  and  shiver  as  though  they  were  cold, 
refuse  to  eat,  but  will  drink.  What  is  the  trouble  ? 

Ans. — The  pigs  apparently  died,  either  of  swine 
plague  or  hog  cholera,  probably  the  former.  Treat¬ 
ment  of  these  acute  outbreaks  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
See  treatment  advised  in  back  numbers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  I  would  advise  separating  the  brood  sows,  as 
far  as  possible,  at  least  the  healthy  from  the  sick.  It 
would  be  better  if  each  sow  could  have  a  pen  by  her¬ 
self,  and  at  some  distance  from  all  others.  Then  see 
that  nothing  passes  from  one  pen  into  another.  In 
this  way,  you  may  save  some  of  the  pigs  from  having 
the  disease.  Disinfect  infected  pens  by  scrubbing 
with  a  two  to  three-per  cent  solution  of  concentrated 
commercial  sulphuric  acid.  F.  l.  kilbohne. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Asparagus. 

G.  C,  W.,  Nashville,  Tenn.—I  have  four  acres  of  asparagus  ;  I 
use  well-rotted  horse  manure  freely  as  a  fertilizer,  and  give  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  salt  every  alternate  year.  Will  nitrate  of 
soda  mixed  with  the  manure,  force  the  asparagus  earlier,  and 
improve  the  quality  ?  How  shall  I  mix,  and  how  often  apply  ? 

Ans. — Nitrate  of  soda  should  never  be  mixed  with 
stable  manure.  It  is  too  soluble  for  use  so  long  be¬ 
fore  the  crop  is  grown.  It  is  now  believed  that  a 
slight  loss  of  nitrogen  occurs  when  nitrate  is  added  to 
the  manure  pile.  The  time  to  use  the  nitrate  is  early 
in  the  spring.  It  should  be  scattered  along  the  rows. 
The  nitrate  appears  to  force  the  asparagus  into  a 
somewhat  quicker  growth. 
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Fall-Sown  Grass  Seed. 


J.  H.,  Nabbebth,  Pa. —I  have  just 
read  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  is  doubtful 
whether  the  grass  seed  sown  on  the 
lawn  October  5  will  stand  the  winter.  I 
have  had  considerable  experience  in  this 
line,  and  have  been  successful  with  lawn 
grass  when  sown  as  late  as  December  in 
nearly  every  case.  In  fact,  I  would 
much  rather  sow  the  seed  late  in  the 
fall  than  early  in  the  spring.  In  sowing 
late,  we  always  sow  about  two  bushels 
of  rye  with  the  lawn  grass;  this  prevents 
washing  in  the  early  spring,  and  also 
protects  the  young  grass.  The  first  time 
the  ground  is  frozen  hard  enough  to 
bear  a  cart  or  a  man  with  a  wheelbarrow, 
we  put  on  about  two  to  three  inches 
of  good  manure.  About  the  last  week  in 
March  or  early  in  April,  all  the  coarse 
manure  is  raked  off,  the  finest  left  on, 
and  the  lawn  then  rolled.  About  two  or 
three  weeks  later,  the  rye  may  be  cut 
with  the  lawn  mower,  and  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May  or  first  of  .Tune,  after  two  or 
more  cuttings  with  the  mower,  we  have 
a  lawn  which,  from  a  distance  of  50  feet, 
one  will  not  be  able  to  tell  from  an  old 
one.  I  would  suppose  that  the  grass 
sown  October  5,  should,  by  the  time  cold 
weather  sets  in,  be  about  one-half  to  one 
inch  in  height,  and  in  order  to  save 
it  through  the  winter,  I  would  put  about 
two  inches  of  rather  long  horse  manure 
over  it.  Care  should  be  taken  in  spread¬ 
ing,  as  it  would  smother  the  grass  where 
it  was  left  too  thick  or  in  bunches. 

A  Potato  Experiment. 

F.  E.  B.,  Coventry,  N.  Y. — I  had  one 
small  tuber  of  the  following  potatoes. 
They  were  cut  to  one-eje  pieces  and  one 
piece  planted  in  each  hill  : 

10  hills  yielded. 

Pounds. 


Carman  No.  1 .  30 

Columbia .  23 

Vick’s  Early  Excelsior .  19 

Irish  Daisy .  17 

Freeman .  12 


The  following  were  cut  to  two-eye 

pieces  and  two  pieces  planted  in  each 

hill : 

10  hills  yielded. 

Pounds. 

Rural  No.  2 .  48 

White  Elephant .  46 

Green  Mountain .  37 

Maggie  Murphy .  37 

White  Star .  36 

Empire  State .  35 

I  planted  May  10,  and  Sept  16  all  were 
green  except  Freeman  and  Early  Ex¬ 
celsior.  They  were  planted  three  feet 
apart  each  way  very  near  the  center  of 
the  piece,  and  given  the  same  care  as 
the  rest.  No  fertilizer  was  used,  but 
the  ground  was  manured  well  last  fall 
before  plowing.  The  Carman  No.  1  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  two  hills  nearly 
ruined  by  cut-worms,  but  I  am  satisfied 
as  it  is. 

More  About  the  Single  Tax. 

II.  S.,  Newcastle,  Del. — The  It.  N.-Y. 
fears  that  the  effect  of  a  tax  on  land 
values  in  crowded  cities,  would  be  to 
enable  landlords  to  raise  their  rents. 
Why  do  they  not  do  it  now  ?  Because 
they  are  getting  all  they  can.  They 
can’t  raise  rents  at  will,  any  more 
than  the  farmer  can  raise  the  price  of 
wheat  because  he  would  like  to.  It  is  a 
question  of  supply  and  demand.  So  it 
all  turns  on  the  question,  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  single  tax  on  supply 
and  demand  in  land  ?  If  it  will  increase 
the  demand  for  land,  or  diminish  the 
supply,  then  the  landlord  can  increase 
the.  rent.  It  obviously  would  not  have 
the  former  effect,  so  we  have  only  to 
consider  the  latter  question,  Will  it 
diminish  or  increase  the  supply  of  land  ? 
The  supply  of  land  is  fixed — it  can’t  be 
made  or  destroyed,  so  at  first  glance  it 
would  seem  that  it  would  neither  in¬ 
crease  nor  dimmish  the  supply.  But  let 
us  see  what  the  actual  effect  would  be. 
In  New  York  City,  one-half  of  the  land 
is  still  not  built  on,  and  much  of  that 
land  is  held  at  such  prohibitive  prices, 
that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  might 


as  well  be  in  the  moon.  But  tax  this 
land  up  to  its  full  rental  value — make  a 
vacant  lot  pay  as  much  tax  as  a  similar 
lot  in  use — and  what  happens  ?  This 
land  is  immediately  offered  for  use  and 
so,  the  effect  of  this  tax  is  virtually 
to  increase  the  supply  of  land.  This 
unused  land  coming  into  the  market  and 
competing  with  used  land,  will  make 
landlords  reduce  rents — not  raise  them. 
If  you  don’t  believe  this,  ask  one  of  those 
New  York  landlords. 

This  law  of  rent  is  well  worth  study¬ 
ing.  We  single  taxers  see  in  it  a  Divine 
law,  as  fixed  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 
This  rent  of  land,  if  devoted  to  its  evi¬ 
dent  purpose  in  the  economy  of  nature 
(the  support  of  government),  will  act  as 
a  great  equalizer  of  opportunities,  and 
it  will  prevent  the  accumulation  of  vast 
unearned  fortunes.  As  it  is  now,  we  are 
allowing  rent  to  go  into  the  wrong  chan¬ 
nel,  and  so  this  law  of  rent  acts  to  make 
our  social  conditions  terribly  unequal. 
The  same  effect  follows  socially  as 
would  follow  the  disregard  of  the  physi¬ 
cal  laws  of  our  being — disease. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  favorite  way  in  New 
York  now,  is  to  put  a  10-story  building 
in  place  of  one  with  five  stories — thus 
doubling  the  rental  capacity  without 
touching  extra  land. 

“Dogs  and  Bumblebees." 

J.  E.  Wing,  Ohio. — That  note  on  the 
relation  of  dogs  to  bumblebees,  page 
70(5,  reminds  me  of  the  good  old  lady 
and  her  way  of  telling  good  indigo.  She 
remarked  to  the  storekeeper,  “  I  want 
you  to  give  me  good  indigo  ;  1  know  how 
to  tell  good  indigo.” 

“  Why,  aunty,  how  can  you  tell  good 
indigo  ?  ” 

“  Well,”  she  replied,  “  you  take  water, 
either  hot  or  cold,  I  disremember  which, 
but,  anyway,  you  put  the  indigo  in  it, 
and  it  will  eyether  sink  or  swim,  1  dis¬ 
remember  which,  but,  anyway,  that  is 
how  I  tell  good  indigo.” 

Now,  dogs  do  have  an  effect  on  clover 
seed,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  only  the 
effect  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  note.  Dogs  have  a  favor¬ 
able  influence  on  the  production  of  clover 
seed.  I  have  often  observed  the  fact 
that  men  who  keep  the  lively,  pugna¬ 
cious,  little  rat  terriers,  always  have 
swarms  of  rats  to  keep  their  dogs  in  ex¬ 
ercise.  The  reason  is  that  these  dogs, 
unless  carefully  trained,  are  the  mortal 
enemies  of  cats.  Rats  are  not  at  all 
afraid  to  stay  where  there  are  dogs  ;  the 
latter  are  noisy  and  clumsy  in  their 
hunting,  and  the  rats  have  ample  warn¬ 
ing  of  approaching  danger.  To  be  sure, 
they  may  often  fall  victims  to  the  dog's 
fervor  ;  yet  it  is  with  rats  as  with  all  of 
us,  they  do  not  much  fear  an  open,  uncon¬ 
cealed,  aggressive  enemy  whose  where¬ 
abouts  are  well  known,  and  whose 
strength  it  is  easy  to  estimate.  Now, 
with  the  cat  it  is  different.  Cats  are 
very  sly,  secret  and  uncertain.  Think 
what  a  nervous  shock  it  is  to  the  rat  to 
find  a  cat  lying  in  wait  for  him  at  the 
mouth  of  his  den.  If  he  is  not  quite 
caught,  it  is  just  as  well  ;  he  goes  and 
warns  the  others,  and,  after  a  while,  if 
the  cats  are  too  plenty  and  too  vigilant, 
the  rats  will  simply  give  up  in  despair 
and  leave  their  homes  en  masse,  migrat¬ 
ing  to  some  place  where  there  is  only  the 
dog  to  fear.  This  is  not  all  a  specula¬ 
tive  theory  with  me.  It  is  the  result  of 
well-observed  occurrences.  We  have  kept 
both  dogs  and  cats.  When  we  had  the 
terrier  dogs,  we  had  plenty  of  rats.  So 
of  my  neighbors,  those  who  rely  on  dogs 
to  fight  their  battles  for  them,  find  the 
enemy  constantly  in  force. 

Plenty  of  dogs  cause  a  scarcity  of  cats 
— few  cats,  many  rats  and  mice  ;  many 
meadow  mice,  many  ready-made  nests 
for  the  bees  ;  many  bees,  perfect  fertili¬ 
zation  of  the  clover  blossoms  ;  perfect 
fertilization,  good  seed  ;  good  seed,  suc¬ 
cessful  new  clover  meadows;  good  clover 
meadows — but  I  would  better  stop.  The 
whole  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  would  be  too 
small  a  space  to  tell  of  the  good  that 
comes  of  clover  meadows. 


“The  Middleman's  Share ”  of  Fruit. 

J.  L.  W.,  Jackson,  Ga. — While  in 
Macon,  Ga. ,  on  October  19,  I  was  at¬ 
tracted  to  a  colored  man  with  a  hand 
cart  load  of  fine  Iveiffer  pears.  On  in¬ 
quiring,  I  found  that  he  was  offering 
them  three  pears  for  five  cents,  which  I 
thought  was  very  cheap.  I  afterwards 
spoke  about  the  price  to  a  prominent 
fruit  and  grocery  woman  who  gave  me 
this  point  :  Said  she,  I  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  North  and  South,  that  the  same 
rule  applies  to  fruit  growers  every¬ 
where  in  handling  their  fruit ;  they  ship 
to  commissionmen,  the  commissionmen 
don’t  want  to  keep  the  fruit,  and  to  get 
rid  of  it,  they  send  out  ‘’hawkers”  on 
the  street — to  sell  at  any  price  they  can 
get.  The  “hawkers”  make  their  returns, 
the  commissionman  takes  out  his  “fees” 
or  price  for  selling  and  if  anything  is 
left,  it  is  returned  to  the  producer,  sup¬ 
posing  the  commissionman  to  be  honest. 
This  woman,  although  she  was  a  grocery 
woman,  related  the  experience  of  a  fruit 
grower  who  lived  five  miles  from  Fort 
( Continued  on  next  paqe.) 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Facts 

1st — Catarrh  is  a  constitutional  disease. 

The  best  doctors  in  the  world  say  so. 
2d — It  requires  a  constitutional  remedy. 

Every  one  can  see  that  this  is  sense. 
3d — The  experience  of  thousands  proves 
that  the  true  remedy  is  found  in 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Hood’s  Pills  cure  Liver  Ills.  25  cents. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Paragon  ChestnutTrees 

The  most  valuable  large  chestnut  on  the  market 
to-day.  Send  for  circular. 

H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 


P  U  fj  |  P  C  Peach  Trees  a  Specialty.  Prices  on  appli- 
U  fl  U  I  U  L  cation.  R.  S.  Johnston,  Stockley,  Del. 


If  You 
Want  a 


PEACH 


Plum,  Pear,  Apple,  Cherry  or  Quince 
Orchard.,  or  anything  in  the  way  oi'Siuull 
Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs, 
Japan,  Holland  or  other  Itulbs,  write  us 
your  wants  and  we  will  quote  you  low  prices. 
Everything  of  the  best— for  Orchard, 
Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden 
and  Conservatory.  Millions  of  Tree*, 
Shrubs.  Roses,  Vines  Bulbs,  Plants,  etc. 
Price  List  and  Catalogue  Free. 

42nd  Year,  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses, 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLE.  OHIO. 


IT  IS  A  MISTAKE. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
life  is  all  a  bed  of  roses. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  go  through 
life  and  neglect  the  laws  of 
health  and  life. 

It  is  a  mistake  at  any  time  to 
allow  sickness  or  suffering  of  a 
serious  nature  to  come  upon  you 

It  is  a  mistake  not  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  best  discoveries 
of  science  for  preventing  dis¬ 
ease  and  banishing  pain. 

It  is  a  mistake  if  any  one  has 
not  learned  that  the  best  and 
most  scientific  preparation  for 
accomplishing  this  is  Warner’s 
Safe  Cure. 

It  is  a  mistake  that  people 
who  are  properly  informed  and 
warned  do  not  take  advantage 
of  the  warning  and  thus  insure 
happiness  and  prolong  life. 


PDIMCflkl  PI  nvc D—The largest  bandler 
UOintuUn  ULUVCltof  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford.  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats,  Timothy  Seed.  etc. 


PA  DM  A  II  EJa  I  SEED  POTATOES.  400 
D  All  111  AH  II U.  I  barrels.  The  lot  $3  per 
barrel.  E.  R.  EDWARDS,  Avoca.  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Carman  No.  I  and  3 

Seed  Potatoes,  “Thorburn  ”  stock.  305  bushels.  Write 
at  once  for  catalogue  (potato  free),  or  eight  pounds, 
$1.  Leading  varieties  in  barrels  or  car  lots. 

(See  Rural  October  19.) 

S.  J.  SMITH,  Seed  farm,  Padelfords,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES- 

We  have  about  100  barrels  of  choice  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  and  Dutton  Seedling  Potatoes,  grown 
on  our  clean  slate.  Sullivan  County,  potato  ridge 
land,  that  we  offer  now  for  $2  75  per  barrel,  two  bar¬ 
rels.  $5,  f.  o.  b.  Cash  with  order.  The  slate  soil  and 
Northern  rugged  latitude  of  Sullivan  County  give 
potatoes  a  vigor  of  special  value  for  seed  purposes. 
Address  GROTTO  FARM,  Mongaup  Valley,  N.  Y., 
or  orders  may  be  sent  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  New  York. 


Fine  Hubbard  Squashes  ford!  Union ville,  Ct. 


Miller  Red  Raspberry. 

30  acres  in  fruiting.  100,000  Plants,  low  price. 

MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


If  you  want  the  best  rasp-  |SJ|  II  I  PJ"  FJ 
berry  in  existence,  plant  Iwl  I  L  CL  rC  a 

Beware  of  SPURIOUS  varieties  offered  CHEAP  by 
unprincipled  dealers.  Original  headquarters  for 
MILLER.  Also.  l’KACIl,  APPLE,  PEAK, 
PLUM  and  NUT  TREES. 

CUAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


300,000  PEACH  TREES, 

20.000  Apple,  900.000  Asparagus  Roots.  Millions  of 
Strawberry  Plants.  Twenty-page  Catalogue  free. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES,  -  -  -  BERLIN,  MD 


Japan  Plums,  Standard 
Pear  and  Peach  Trees. 

The  distinguishing  feature 
of  our  stock  is  its  superior 
quality.  Stock  grown  at 
Geneva,  N.Y.  1,000.000  Donald 
Elmira  Asparagus  Roots,  all 
northern  grown.  Send  postal 
for  descriptive  price  list. 

WHITING  NURSERY  CO., 
Roxbury,  Mass. 


TREES 


rHUII  ANU  UnNAmtNTAL 

Collections  In  America. 

160-page  Catalogue  Free 


nuns,  uriapes,  niiruus 


FALL  Planting:. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 


Largest  and  choicest 
Mt.  Hope  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PEACH,  PEAR,  PLUM.  LEADING  AND  NEW  VARIETIES. 

SfrawhorriGfi  fniiw  i  .  w,.,,  aeal*  °rlole’  Lady  Thompson  are  the  coming  market 

«trawperrics,  fully  tested.  Raspberries— Miller,  Loudon,  Columbian  Hlack berries— Ma yw<*ii 
cted0nLeadfr;  ^  KVKRYTHftNG  CHOICE  ’  FOR  THE  FRUIT  GROWER  AT  FIRST 
COST.  Our  catalogue,  sent  free,  will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


1, 2,  3, 


XE5.’  SEVERAL  TIMES;  that’s  the  way  customers  send  to  Rogers  for  Trees. 
9  hey  order  once  and  then  stick  to  him.  Daily  orders  from  old  customers  prove 
lrvfn  j/n U-  reKuiar  customer?  If  not  try  us  once,  and  you  soon  will  be. 
vavifil?  p‘ ,easure  aud  a  Profit  to  handle  and  plant  ROGERS’  FRESH- 

tubes.  ‘  ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Rogers'  Nurseries,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


LORENTZ 

PEACH. 


FRUIT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES, 
ORNAMENTALS,  Crates  &  Baskets. 


4<They  SURPASS  all  others” 

says  E.  S.  Cabman,  R.  N.  Y„  and 
H.  E.  Vandeman,  U.  S.  Dept. 


ELDORADO 

Don’t  pay  double  price^’inus.'catalogue  Free*.’  REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


Iflife  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


MERCER 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 

- - -  —  -  _  «  ^  N on-Rottlng CHERRY* 

E<?r  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (10c.)  We  will  send  out  Beautifully  Mux.  Cataloaue  with 
the  Col  d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Kmperor  Peach  June  Bud  hv 
mail,  postpaid,  for  10c.  JOS.U.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.’,  Village  KuSeSVtstotSI  J. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB ;  DISCUSSION . 

(CONTINUED.) 

Valley,  who  had  a  crop  of  peaches  valued 
at  $3,500,  for  which  he  was  offered 
$900  by  a  traveling  buyer.  The  owner 
thought  the  price  offered  too  low,  but 
his  wife,  being  a  sensible  woman,  argued 
the  matter  with  him  in  this  way  :  “Now, 
John,  you  know  that  you  owe  $000  on 
the  place.  This  man  offers  to  pay  you 
for  the  picking,  packing,  delivering,  etc., 
you  and  I  and  the  children  can  do  it  all 
and  get  paid  for  our  work.  There  will 
be  $300  cash  after  paying  what  you  owe, 
besides  what  we  get  for  our  work,  and 
whether  the  fruit  is  good  or  bad,  we  get 
clear  of  all  risk,  enough  to  pay  us  well. 
Go  to  the  bank  to  be  sure  the  money  is 
there,  and  close  the  trade  before  the 
man  backs  out.”  The  advice  was  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  later  the  man  was  envied  for 
his  good  sale. 

To  Cure  a  Sick  Lawn. 

VV.  C.  N.,  Aldenville,  Pa. — To  bring 
grass  back  into  a  lawn,  I  would  make  a 
heavy  application  of  unleached  hard¬ 
wood  ashes.  Put  them  on  in  October  or 
November,  and  then  in  April  sow  grass 
seed.  This  will  bring  in  grass,  and  kill 
out  weeds.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
such  natural  grass  food  as  ashes.  A 
heavy  application  of  fine,  well-rotted 
stable  manure,  put  on  in  October  or 
November,  and  grass  seed  sown  in  March 
or  April,  will  bring  in  grass,  but  will 
not  do  it  as  quickly  as  ashes. 


Shrubby  verbena  will  be  more  fully 
appreciated. 

Its  botanical  name  is  Caryopteris  Mas- 
tacanlhus,  the  generic  name  meaning  a 
winged  nut,  and  the  specific  name  mous¬ 
tache.  Some  authorities  say  that  it  is  but 
a  half-hardy  herbaceous  plant.  As  to 
this  we  may  not  speak  until  next  spring. 
Our  illustration,  Fig.  334,  is  from  nature. 


The  Crimson  clover  sown  alone  and 
with  the  it.  N.-Y.  Hardy  oats,  upon  poor 
soil  fertilized  with  at  the  rate  of  (500 
pounds  of  the  Mapes  potato  fertilizer 
per  acre,  has  made  a  feeble  growth 
owing,  apparently,  to  the  dry  weather, 
previous  to  severe  frosts.  The  oats, 
clover  and  oats,  and  oats  were  sown 
August  27.  Should  the  clover  staud  the 
coming  winter  and  spring,  we  shall  con¬ 
sider  it  proof  that,  one  season  with  an¬ 
other,  it  will  pay  to  sow  the  seeds. 
And  just  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  the 
oats,  the  trying  conditions  being  a  dry 
seed  bed,  poor  soil,  a  low  amount  of  fer¬ 
tilizer,  and  a  growth  of  plant  that  could 
not  well  stand  the  effects  of  the  eoming 


of  delicate-  blue1 and -rose  equaled  by  the 
flowers  of  few  other  vines.  We  are 
tempted  to  pluck  the  pretty  flowers  for 
bouquets,  but  they  are  as  perishable  as 
they  are  chaste  and  lovely,  wilting  under 
the  touch.  Plumbago  capensis  is  an  old 
plant,  and  so  it  is  that  we  have  written 
about  it  at  some  length,  for,  old  as  it  is, 
we  dare  say  that  it  is  unknown  to  many, 
if  not  most,  of  our  readers.  Among  other 
Plumbagos,  there  are  P.  eoerulea, 
micrantha,  scandens,  pulehella  and  Lar- 
pentm.  This  last  will  stand  our  winters 
out  of  doors  with  careful  protection.  The 
flowers  are  a  deep  blue . 


There  arc  few  shrubs  which  delight 
us  with  such  rich  colorings  at  (his  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  (October  25)  as  do  the 
barberries.  They  are  especially  beauti¬ 
ful  in  hedges  or  masses,  where  the 
leaves,  varying  from  yellow  to  various 
shades  of  copper  color  and  bronze,  and 
the  long,  brilliant  scarlet,  coral-litce 
berries,  borne  in  immense  quantities, 
make  them  exceedingly  attractive  and 
pleasing  objects . 


Among  the  small-fruit  novelties  to 


winter’s  frosts  and  thaws .  which  we  have  already  called  attention, 

the  Logan  raspberry-blackberry  and  the 


THE  HARDY  BLUE  CHINESE  SHRUBBY 
VERBENA. 

Now  we  may  tell  our  friends  all  we 
know  of  this  novelty  —  a  novelty,  at 
least,  to  this  country,  though  known  in 
England  and  France  since  1850.  Two 
plants  were  sent  to  us  for  trial,  the  oue 
from  A.  Plane,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
other  from  P.  Henderson  &  Co.,  of  New 
York.  When  received  in  early  June, 
they  were  scarcely  six  inches  in  height. 
September  10,  they  were  2%  feet  high 
and  about  the  same  in  breadth,  forming 
a  pretty  little  shrub,  with  leaves  enough 
like  those  of  the  well-known  verbena  to 
suggest  the  name  of  Shrubby  verbena, 
though,  in  fact,  it  belongs  to  the  order 
Verbenacese.  The  plants  began  to  bloom 
about  September  1,  and  were  in  full 
bloom  September  10,  continuing  so  until 
after  two  hard  frosts,  during  one  of 
which  the  mercury  fell  to  22  degrees. 

The  leaves,  w  Inch  are  coarsely  serrate 
and  somewhat  downy,  are  opposite,  and 
from  the  axil  of  each  grows  a  cyme  of 
light  blue  flowers,  each  cyme  consisting 
of  about  50,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  with  five  blue  stamens 
(tipped  with  a  blue  anther)  twice  as  long 
as  the  petals  themselves.  The  lower 
petals  are  provided  with  a  hair-like 
fringe.  The  leaves  are  thick,  dark  green, 
of  an  ovate  shape  and,  as  we  have 
said,  coarsely  toothed  towards  the  apex, 
but  entire  (smooth)  near  the  stem.  When 
pressed,  as  one  would  press  the  leaves 
of  a  “Fish”  geranium,  they  emit  an 
agreeable  resinously  aromatic  odor.  The 
main  stem  of  the  plant  becomes  woody. 
The  lateral  stems  are  perfectly  smooth, 
round,  and  of  a  purplish  color. 

The  following  note  was  made  October 
1  :  “  Not  until  now  does  this  plant  show 
its  full  beauty,  though'it  has  been  in 
bloom  for  a  month.  The  bushes  are 
now  bushes  of  feathery  blue,  though  we 
have  had  frosts  that  killed  corn,  toma¬ 
toes,  and  the  like.  The  lowest  umbels 
bloom  first,  but  the  flowers  do  not  fade 
until  those  of  the  terminal  uinbel  bloom. 
The  flowers  of  cut  stems, -we  have  found, 
if  placed  in  water,  will  last  for  at  least 
two  weeks.” 

When  our  friends  consider  that  there 
are  few  really  pretty  flowers  in  bloom 
so  late,  the  delicate  beauty  of  the 


Tiie  astounding  power  of  the  wind 
was  in  no  case  better  illustrated,  during 
our  late  tornado,  than  by  the  following 
incident,  which  we  have  already  alluded 
to  :  A  Norway  spruce,  about  18  years 
old,  growing  in  front  of  a  neighbor’s 
house,  was  broken  in  two  parts.  The 
top  portion  of  about  10  feet,  landed  near 
the  house.  The  secoud  portion,  which 
measured  12  feet  long  by  three  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference  with  about  25  side  branches 
from  two  to  six  feet  in  length,  was 
hurled  through  the  air,  landing  in  the 
Rural  Experiment  Grounds,  not  less 
than  800  feet  away . 

The  Japan  chestnuts  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  all  of  them  growing  in  exposed 
situations,  bore  no  fruits,  owing  to  the 
tornado.  Several  of  them  were  bent 
over  nearly  to  the  ground,  while  the 
leaves  and  stems  were  battered  and 
bruised  by  the  immense  hail  stones . 

We  began  pruning  grape  vines  October 
15.  There  was  not  one  perfect  cane  to 
be  found.  It  was  necessary  to  cut  away 
nearly  all  the  wood,  so  that  but  little 
more  than  the  wood  and  roots  remain. 
Of  course  there  will  be  no  bearing  canes 


strawberry-raspberry  should  be  tried  b,y 
those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  novel¬ 
ties  the  real  value  of  which  is  not  yet 
known  as  grown  in  the  cold  North.  It 
seems  that  the  strawberry-raspberry  i 
herbaceous,  the  foliage  and  canes  dyin 
every  winter.  We  do  not  know  as  yet 
whether  the  roots  are  hardy,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  shall  carefully  protect  the  plant 
the  coming  winter.  Our  plant  bore  sev 
eral  berries  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
tornado . 


$lisccUaufou$i  pVUvmwjhfl 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Ruiial  Nkw-Yokkkk. 


next  year .  tllGITl  into 


little  germs 

Cause  consumption.  Cod- 
liver  oil  will  not  kill  them. 
No  remedy  at  present 
known  to  the  doctors  will 
do  it.  The  germs  float  in 
the  air,  every  where,  and  we 
cannot  keep  from  breathing 


yea 

Pgumragos. —Among  the  house  and 
bedding  plants  we  especially  admired 
years  ago  when  we  were  enabled  to  give 
more  attention  to  them  than  in  later 
years,  was  Plumbago  capensis.  The 
stems,  which  are  rather  thick,  are  lined 
with  fine  grooves.  The  true  leaf  is 
almost  sessile  and  a  little  stem-clasp¬ 
ing.  two  to  three  inches  long,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  tapering  towards  the  stem 
more  than  towards  the  apex.  They  are 
smooth,  entire  and  of  a  soft  green  color. 
Where  the  leaf  clasps  the  stem,  are  two 
small,  kidney -shaped  bracts  or  wings,  one 
on  either  side.  The  calyx  tube  is  half 
an  inch  long,  and  provided  on  the  upper 
half  with  glandular  hairs  that  give  it  a 
mossy  look.  The  slender  tube  of  the 
flower  is  not  thicker  than  a  large  pin, 
and  nearly  two  inches  in  length.  The 
corolla  is  salver-shaped,  five  petals,  and 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  spicate  umbels,  20  or  30  in  num¬ 
ber.  The  color  is  an  azure  blue  of  an 
exquisitely  delicate  “  baby”  tint.  Our 
friends  will  appreciate  the  delicacy  of 
the  color  only  when  they  see  it.  The 
plant  is  not  a  climber  properly,  but  its 
habit  is  drooping  because  of  the  weight 
of  its  long,  elastic,  thickly-foliaged 
branches.  Cut  back  in  winter,  it  is  easily 
preserved,  being  semi-hardy.  It  will 
then  bloom  periodically  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  as  a  bedding  or  rockery  plant,  for 
which  it  is  admirably  adapted,  while 
thriving  luxuriantly  in  almost  any  soil. 
The  plant  is  also  valuable  as  a  house  or 
conservatory  vine,  and  interminged  with 
Plumbago  rosea,  makes  a  combination 


our 


lungs. 


We 


READY  FOR  THE  RACE. 

Wc  are  backing  the  ‘Only  Elastic  Fenco  against 
"the  Field."  Watch  the  result. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  C0-,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24  to  68  inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence;  Steel  Ga.es, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Uails;Tree. Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Hoard, etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO.,  |  7  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS  want  to  know  where 
they  can  get  a 

Strictly  First-Class  Woven  Wira  Fence. 
WE  HAVE  IT. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Go., 

PEORIA,  ILL. 


need  fear  nothing,  however, 
if  we  are  in  good  health.  But 
when  the  body  is  weak,  and 
the  throat  and  lungs  con¬ 
gested  from  coughs  and 
colds,  the  germs  may  gain 
foothold.  To  prevent  their 
doing  it  we  must  relieve  the 
conditions. 

Scott’s  Emulsion,  with 

hypophosphites,  will  restore 
the  strength,  increase  the 
weight,  heal  the  inflamed 
membranes  and  prevent 
more  serious  trouble.  It  is 
an  easy  remedy  which  acts 
promptly  and  relieves 
quickly. 

50  cents  and  $1.00 

Scott  &  Bownf.,  Chemists,  New  York. 


METAL 
WHEELS, 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  size  yon  want,  20 
to  56  in.  high.  Tires  l 
to  8  in.wide— hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  Haves 
Cost  many  time3  in 
a  season  to  have  sot 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hanling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
hogs,  kc.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Oatl'g  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO. 

Quincy,  111. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


FARMER’S 


SAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
Hay  Presses  AWaterWheels 
DkLOACU  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  367,  Atlanta,  Ga 


SAWS 


1 


Man  with  a 
Folding  Sawing 
Machine 


Beats 


(ANY  WOOD. 

IN  ANY  POSITION 
I  ON  ANY  GROUND. 

(ANY  WHERE.— - - 

Men  with 
a  Cross- 
Cut  Saw. 


5  to  9  Cords  Daily  is  the  Usual  Average  forone  Man. 

This  cut  shows  this  wonderful  machine  in  three 
positions,  sawing  a  tree  down, sawing  a  log  and  folded 
to  carry  home.  Ten  years  ex  perience  has  made  won- 

SAWS  DOWH 
TKKK8. 


derful  improvements.  Our  machines  for  1896  saw 
faster  and  run  easier  and  will  last  longer  than  ever. 
Adjusted  in  one  minute  to  suit  the  12  year  old  boy  or 
7  foot  giant.  Saws  in  9  positions,  timber  4.  in  tools  ft. 
through.  Write  today  for  Free  Catalogue  with 
testimonial  letters  (unsolicited)  from  every "State, 
and  almost  every  county.  KwryMarhiiiel  ulty 
Guaranteed.  First  Order  Secures  Agency. 
KOi.itISUSAW  l.su  JIACHI.NK  CO., 67-69  S.CUnton  St.,  Chicago. 


DISSTON  S 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 


to  buy 
Saw 

with  “  DISSTON  ”  on  It.  It  will  hold 
the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  with¬ 
out  filing  than  other  saws,  thereby 
saving  in  labor  and  cost  of  files.  They 
are  made  of  the  best  quality  crucible 
cast  steel,  and  are  Fully  Warranted. 


S3 r  FOR  SALK  BY  ALL  DKALKltS. 

Send  for  Hand  Book,  mailed  free. 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  Successor  to  JACKSON  BROS,  Established  1832. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  7 8  Third  Avenue,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 
^  Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Li  ning,  ChimneyTops,  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster,  Ac 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  (id.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1, 000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Aclv.,"  75  cents  per 
-  count  line.  Absolutely  One  Price  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  ordei’s  p&y- 

able  40  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  .9,  1395. 


Any  farmer  who  has  some  actual  information  re¬ 
garding-  that  ice  cream  business  mentioned  on  page 
745,  can  make  some  money  telling  us  about  it.  This 
is  no  chance  for  “hack”  writers.  They  need  not  apply. 

0 

Read  Mr.  Chapman’s  statement  of  the  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  a  bushel  of  potatoes — page  742.  This  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  statement.  We  invite  criticisms  and  compari¬ 
sons.  What  did  your  crop  cost?  Are  your  potatoes 
cheaper  than  Chapman’s  ?  Do  they  cost  more  ?  What 
makes  the  difference  ?  Is  it  seeding,  plowing,  culti¬ 
vating,  digging,  or  what  ?  By  the  way,  was  that 
Georgia  man,  page  740,  right  in  selling  his  peaches 
for  what  he  could  get  ? 

0 

Lumber  is  said  to  be  a  drug  in  the  market  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  There  are  vast  pine  forests  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  many  mills  have  been  built  of  late.  To 
make  the  matter  worse,  since  the  tariff  was  taken  off 
lumber,  20,000,000  feet  have  been  brought  in  from 
British  Columbia.  The  result  is  an  immense  surplus 
in  the  California  markets,  with  little  chance  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  it,  for  lumber  is  too  bulky  a  product  to  ship 
to  the  Eastern  market.  In  theory,  at  least,  this  ought 
to  stimulate  building  in  California  ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  that  effect. 

O 

A  Camden,  N.  J.,  grocer  and  his  clerk  are  in  trouble 
through  selling  butterine.  The  State  Dairy  Commis¬ 
sioner  and  a  detective  entered  the  store,  and  each  pur¬ 
chased  a  package  of  the  stuff  that  was  not  properly 
labeled.  The  grocer  demanded  the  return  of  the 
goods,  and  offered  to  refund  the  money  paid,  which 
offer  was,  of  course,  declined.  He,  thereupon,  used 
force,  and  with  his  clerk,  assaulted  the  two  pur¬ 
chasers.  Now,  he  is  under  bonds  for  trial  for  assault 
and  battery,  and  the  notoriety  he  has  attained  will, 
probably,  not  help  him  any  when  he  comes  to  trial 
on  the  other  charges. 

© 

A  straw  which  shows  which  way  the  current  of 
business  is  tending,  is  the  order  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Co.  for  6,000  new  freight  cars.  This  road 
does  an  immense  through  freight  business  with  the 
West  and  South,  and  a  considerable  part  of  its  freight 
consists  of  agricultural  products.  Crops  in  general 
are  heavy  this  year.  In  addition,  general  business 
and  manufacturing  are  beginning  to  improve  largely. 
This  general  improvement  will  be  favorable  to  all 
producers,  and  farmers  are  likely  to  benefit  by  an 
increased  demand  for  their  products.  Better  times 
are  in  sight !  Let’s  help  them  along  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  ! 

© 

A  great  many  boys  and  young  men  now  on  the 
farm  are  planning  to  get  away  from  farming  at  the 
first  good  opportunity.  They  have  seen  the  hard  side 
of  farm  life  and,  apparently,  think  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  easier  for  them  in  the  town.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that,  while  this  migration  to  the  city  is  going  on, 
thousands  of  men  in  town  are  planning  to  go  back 
some  day  and  end  their  days  in  the  country.  We 
meet  many  of  them.  They  are  mostly  clerks  or  in 
subordinate  positions — knowing  well  that  it  is  only  a 
few  years  before  younger  and  more  enterprising  men 
will  crowd  them  out  of  a  job  After  that  the  city 
will  have  but  a  small  chance  to  offer  them.  They  are 
looking  ahead,  saving  their  money  as  best  they  can, 
hoping  some  day  to  have  a  small  place  where  their 
own  labor  may  be  turned  directly  into  a  means  of 
support.  They  know  from  their  city  experience  that 
so-called  business  men  are  only  handlers,  and  that 
farming  is  the  only  occupation  that  enables  a  man  to 


turn  his  own  labor  directly  into  food  and  shelter.  It 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  some  of  the  boys  who  plan 
to  come  to  the  city,  could  talk  with  those  who  plan  to 
get  out  of  it. 

0 

In  the  writer’s  town,  lives  a  man  who  has  a  physi¬ 
cian  visit  his  family  on  a  regular  day  every  week  the 
year  ’round,  to  look  after  the  health  of  the  family. 
Whether  this  is  an  improvement  over  the  Chinese 
method  of  paying  the  family  doctor  a  regular  stipend 
while  the  family  is  well,  and  stopping  payment  when 
they  become  sick,  is  a  question.  But  certain  it  is  that 
many  cases  of  serious  and  often  fatal-sickness,  may  be 
prevented  if  timely  precautions  be  taken  ;  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  attendance  of  a  physician,  but  for  ordinarily 
simple  ailments,  the  home  remedies  which  every  old- 
time  housewife  knew  so  well.  In  case  serious  diseases 
threaten,  a  skillful  physician  should  be  consulted, 
and  above  all,  should  quack  nostrums  be  given  the 
cold  shoulder.  The  human  body  is  too  delicate  a 
piece  of  machinery  to  be  tampered  with  by  charlatans. 

O 

Interest  in  a  tariff  commission  is  somewhat  revived 
by  the  action  of  several  large  trade  organizations  in 
asking  for  it.  The  idea  of  a  tariff  commission  is  to 
put  the  whole  matter  of  deciding  tariff  duties  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  of  men  like  the  members  of  our 
Supreme  Court,  who  would  have  power  to  arrange 
schedules  and  charge  rates  of  duties  as  seemed  best. 
The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  plan  are  many.  Under 
the  present  system  of  arranging  a  tariff  bill,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  a  satisfactory  measure.  There  is 
too  much  wire-pulling  in  Congress,  and  votes  on  other 
measures  are  traded  back  and  forth  for  votes  in  favor 
of  arranging  certain  rates  of  tariff.  The  constant 
agitation  of  the  tariff  question  is  a  bad  thing  for  the 
country.  It  is  the  most  convenient  issue  of  the  age 
with  which  to  obscure  the  minds  of  voters,  and  thus 
keep  away  from  the  discussion  of  higher  and  more 
important  things.  Of  course  it  would  be  possible  for 
a  President  to  appoint  men  on  such  a  commission  who 
would  bring  the  whole  thing  into  worse  discredit  than 
ever  ;  but  with  a  commission  made  up  of  honest  and 
patriotic  men,  we  believe  that  the  country  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  change. 

O 

While  it  may  seem  somewhat  out  of  date,  yet  if  we 
are  to  profit  most  by  mistakes,  we  must  note  them 
when  they  occur  to  us  most  forcibly.  It  must  seem 
evident  to  any  one  who  travels  much  through  the 
grain  and  dairy  districts  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  that  a  serious  mistake  is  being  made  by  many 
farmers  in  providing  fodder  for  dairy  stock.  It  is  a 
mistake  in  too  many  cases  to  rely  on  sowed  corn.  This 
is  usually  sowed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  plants, 
from  the  time  the  grain  germinates,  occupy  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  seed  being  sowed  either 
broadcast  or  with  the  grain  drill.  Prom  numerous 
experiments,  it  has  been  shown  conclusively  that 
this  is  not  the  most  economical  method  of  providing 
forage,  either  green  or  dry,  for  our  dairy  stock. 
Whenever  broadcasting  corn  has  been  compared  with 
hills  or  drills  and  good  cultivation,  the  latter  methods 
have  always  produced  not  only  a  larger  yield  in  tons 
per  acre,  but  a  superior  quality.  As  a  rule,  sowed  corn 
will  appear  more  or  less  yellow  at  some  period  of  its 
growth,  owing  to  insufficient  moisture  for  the  number 
of  plants  which  occupy  the  land.  Fewer  plants  and 
thorough  cultivation  give  best  results. 

0 

The  big  potato  crop  and  the  consequent  low  prices 
all  over  the  country,  have  forced  many  farmers  to 
consider  the  feeding  value  of  potatoes  as  they  never 
did  before.  Even  though  grain  is  also  cheap  and 
abundant,  it  can  be  stored  and  fed  in  subsequent  sea¬ 
sons  ;  while,  however  large  the  potato  crop  may  be, 
it  will  all  have  disappeared  by  next  July.  It  may  be 
economy,  therefore,  under  certain  circumstances  to 
feed  the  potatoes  and  hold  the  grain.  Here  are  a  few 
facts  about  potatoes  as  stock  food.  From  the  chem¬ 
ist’s  standpoint,  the  comparative  values  of  different 
foods  would  be  about  as  follows  : 


Potatoes . 

Value  of  100  Pounds. 

. $0  29  Corn _ .... 

$1  11 

Skim-milk _ 

.  23 

Wheat . 

....  1  13 

Wheat  bran  ... 

Pumpkins . 

8 

Oats . 

.  08 

Good'  clover  hay . . , 

....  79 

Of  course  these  figures  are  only  comparative.  The 
feeding  value  of  the  potato  lies  chiefly  in  its  starch. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  the  potatoes  should 
be  cooked — especially  when  fed  to  hogs  and  poultry. 
Prof.  Henry  concluded  that  445  pounds  of  potatoes 
were  equal  to  100  pounds  of  corn  meal  in  pig  feeding. 
In  this  experiment,  the  potatoes  were  cooked  in  a 
kettle,  and  enough  corn  meal  added  to  make  a  thick 
pudding  or  mush.  In  France,  the  potatoes  are  cooked 
and  fed  to  cattle  and  sheep  with  excellent  results. 
We  have  baked  and  fed  them  to  horses  successfully. 
Prof.  Henry  says  the  potatoes  may  be  chopped  with  a 


root  cutter  or  spade,  and  fed  raw  to  cattle,  horses 
or  sheep — a  daily  ration  of  not  over  four  pounds 
for  sheep,  10  for  a  horse,  or  25  for  a  cow.  This  may 
be  safe,  but  we  would  prefer  to  bake  or  boil  the  pota¬ 
toes,  before  feeding  to  any  animal.  The  raw  potatoes 
appear  to  have  a  somewhat  laxative  effect,  and  small 
quantities  of  them  may  be  good  for  cattle  on  dry  feed, 
or  where  cotton-seed  meal  is  heavily  fed.  From 
choice,  we  would  cook  potatoes  and  feed  to  hogs  or 
poultry.  We  would  expect  them  to  be  worth  about 
one-fourth  as  much  as  corn  meal  when  properly  “bal¬ 
anced  ”  with  stronger  foods. 

O 

Every  now  and  then  we  have  a  question  or  sugges¬ 
tion  that  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  this 
country  and  its  many  varied  farm  interests.  The 
fence  problem  gives  a  good  chance  for  observing  how 
farming  differs  in  various  parts  of  the  land,  because 
the  fence  is  a  costly  farm  feature,  and  farmers  study 
well  to  find  the  cheapest  fencing  material.  Here,  for 
example,  is  the  way  they  do  it  in  Utah  : 

An  all-important  question  for  all  farmers  is  how  to  make  the 
best  and  cheapest  farm  fence  that  can  be  made.  This  is  done  by 
setting'  close  together,  say,  six  to  ten  inches  apart(  Lombardy 
poplar  cuttings,  or  any  wood  that  will  grow  from  cuttings,  large 
or  small,  close  enough  to  be  a  live  fence  against  all  kinds  of  live 
stock.  If  the  cuttings  are  small,  they  must  be  growrn  three  or 
four  years,  to  be  large  enough  to  turn  stock,  but  if  large  cuttings 
three  to  six  inches  through  and  firmly  set  and  six  to  eight  feet 
long,  they  may  turn  stock  the  day  they  are  set.  Such  a  timber 
fence,  if  properly  set,  will  make  the  best  possible  fence  and  fur¬ 
nish  plenty  of  poles  for  all  purposes*  It  will  make  any  farm 
worth  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre  more.  It  would,  if  in  general  use, 
be  a  most  perfect  windbreak,  and  change  the  climate  of  every 
prairie  country.  It  would  take  10  pages  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  tell  the 
half  of  its  many  advantages.  a.  j.  c. 

Ogden,  Utah. 

buck  a  fence  would  be  objectionable  in  our  country 
for  many  reasons.  Yet,  in  Utah,  it  seems  to  be  the 
very  thing  needed.  Thus  it  is  with  many  farm  prac¬ 
tices.  They  are  suited  to  localities,  and  cannot  always 
be  adopted  entire  by  others.  They  do,  however,  give 
the  basis  for  some  useful  experiments  on  a  small 
scale,  so  that  a  farmer  can  feel  his  way  to  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  practice  that  greatly  helps  him. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

A  Southern  mansion  of  a  by-gone  day. 

Battered  and  beaten  by  the  hand  of  time. 

Showing  beneath  the.crumble  of  decay 
The  scars  of  trouble— and  of  faith  sublime 
Each  rude  and  clumsy  brick  bore  on  its  face 
A  rough-marked  cross— for  all  the  weary  years 
With  ceaseless  gnawing,  had  not  cleared  the  trace 
Etched  by  the  agony  of  hopeless  tears. 

And  one  who  knew  the  story  told  me  how 

Poor,  wretched  slaves  had  made  the  brick  by  night 

After  their  cruel  day  spent  at  the  plow— 

They  wrought  their  second  task  by  candle  light. 

Beneath  the  burden  of  their  hopeless  task, 

Grown  weary  waiting  for  a  better  day, 

They  wrote  the  only  hope  they  dared  to  ask, 

The  cross— upon  those  clumsy  blocks  of  clay. 

And  so  the  years  have  run  their  slow  course  through, 

The  healing  years  that  recompense  our  loss  ; 

Yet,  see,  on  crumbling  brick  still  holding  true 
The  promise  that  was  made  upon  the  cross. 


Who  will  argue  against  success  ? 

A  new  idea  about  dogs — page  746. 

Adam  was  the  first  person  singular. 

The  boss  sets  the  pace  for  the  crew. 

A  well-kept  Guernsey  is  an  earnsy  cow. 

A  short  hay  crop  means  a  blue  grass  prospect. 

That’s  a  point  about  sweet  corn  fodder— page  754. 

The  cur  is  the  bark  terrier  of  neighborly  disputes. 

Great  thoughts  seldom  grate— small  ones  do  that ! 

How’s  a  mason’s  trowel  for  setting  strawberry  plants  ? 

Maybe  you  can  hire  an  idle  thrashing  machine  this  winter. 

Wonder  if  General  Apathy  has  headquarters  at  your  house. 

M  anted  !  a  drill  that  will  sow  discrimination  with  your  seeds. 

Pasteur  discovered  many  secrets  of  life,  but  could  not  prolong 
his  own. 

The  dry  weather  has  made  a  slow  growth  of  strawberry  plants. 
Good  ones  should  be  scarce  next  spring. 

Will  rye  sown  in  July  make  a  good  fall  green  feed  ?  There’s  a 
chance  for  some  one  to  give  the  world  some  wisdom. 

That  little  boy  who  catches  you  at  some  mean  trick,  carries  a 
dangerous  concealed  weapon  of  imitation  inside  his  head. 

Try  to  strike  a  “  light  in  the  upper  story”— the  light  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  You  will  never  light  the  world,  though,  with  light  litera¬ 
ture. 

Farmers,  don’t  go  around  asking  those  who  handle  your  prod¬ 
ucts  for  a  dopation.  This  will  soon  be  a  dough  nation  if  you 
keep  that  up  ! 

Corn  is  the  only  crop  that  has  the  spunk  to  send  its  rootlets  out 
to  gnaw  a  chunk  of  hard  manure;  so  let  these  words  of  mine  lead 
you  to  know  your  plant  food  must  be  fine. 

What  a  job  a  man  has  trying  to  find  a  good  substitute  for  ensi- 
lage,  particularly  for  fall  feeding.  If  any  one  can  offer  anything 
better  than  what  is  suggested  on  page  743,  we  want  it. 

We  told  our  readers  how  they  haul  peaches,  as  freight,  in  Con¬ 
necticut  on  the  electric  roads  at  night.  In  Newark,  N.  J.,  bakers 
deliver  their  bread  over  the  trolley  lines,  and  thus  save  the  labor 
of  40  men  and  teams. 

A  California  man  tells  us  of  a  potato  grown  in  that  ‘‘glorious 
climate”  which  was  so  large  that  “six  Irishmen  made  a  supper 
out  of  it  and  left  enough  to  fry  for  their  breakfast !”  Certainly 
you  might  call  that  a  mealy  potato. 
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IMS 

A  NEW  INDUSTRY  ON  PUGET  SOUND. 

GROWING  FLAX  FOR  FIBER. 

For  some  years  past,  Dr.  A.  W.  Thornton,  of  Fern- 
dale,  Wash.,  has  been  conducting  a  series  of  investi¬ 
gations  to  demonstrate  the  special  adaptability  of 
Puget  Sound  to  the  culture  of  flax  for  fine  fiber.  It 
seems  that  the  localities  adapted  to  the  flax  fiber  in¬ 
dustry,  are  few  and  far  between,  and  may  be  stated 
generally  as  in  northern  Europe,  with  its  centers  in 
Belgium  and  Belfast,  and  in  the  United  States  as  the 
extreme  northwest  coast  region  with  its  chief  center 
on  Puget  Sound.  The  results  of  these  investigations 
were  so  favorable,  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  determined  to  enlarge  upon  Dr.  Thornton’s  ex¬ 
periments,  and  made  suitable  appropriations  for  that 
purpose.  He  was,  accordingly,  appointed  special 
agent,  with  instructions  to  conduct  one  five-acre  ex¬ 
periment  in  the  culture  of  flax  on  Puget  Sound  for 
seed  and  fiber,  besides  a  number  of  others  of  smaller 
area.  The  Department  imported  a  supply  of  pure 
Riga  seed  from  Europe.  This  experiment  being  still 
in  progress,  the  details  will  not4be available  for  public 
use  until  after  Dr.  Thornton’s  report  has  been  received 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  first  page  of  this  issue,  we  show  the  five-acre 
field  of  flax  in  process  of  being  pulled — for  differing 
from  flax  culture  for  seed,  where  fiber  is  the  principal 
requirement,  the  straw  requires  to  be  pulled  and  kept 
straight  throughout  all  the  subsequent  processes. 
The  crew  of  pullers  is  also  shown.  Something  like 
$28,000,000  of  flax  and  hemp  fiber  products  are  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  being 
unadapted  to  the  production  of  fine  fiber  ;  yet  in  this 
favored  region  of  Puget  Sound,  every  pound  required 
for  our  home  use  could  be  produced  in  quality  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  imported.  Not  only  so,  but  a 
large  margin  would  be  left  for  export  to  Europe.  It 
is  a  well-established  fact  that  wherever  the  conditions 
exist  specially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  flax  for  fine 
fiber,  the  fiber  industry  has  become  the  leading  one 
in  such  sections  ;  this  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
Belgium,  Belfast,  etc.  Puget  Sound  seems  to  be  thus 
specially  favored. 

Flax  for  fiber  is  one  of  those  crops  requiring  much 
care  and  manipulation,  and  its  special  requirements 
must  all  be  met.  First,  it  requires  clean,  well-tilled 
land,  as  weeds  and  clods  are  “  death  on  flax.”  Suit¬ 
able  rotation  of  crops  is  also  a  necessity,  as  is  heavy 
seeding — at  least  two  bushels  per  acre  for  fiber. 
Hulling  and  properly  tying  the  straw,  rippling  or 
removing  the  seed,  setting  the  straw  in  pools  of  soft, 
stagnant  water,  grassing,  drying,  breaking,  scutching 
and  hackling  to  produce  the  commercial  product  of 
fine  “line”  and  tow,  are  all  processes  which  can  be 
performed  by  the  ordinary  farmer  with  only  the  re¬ 
sources  of  an  ordinary  Puget  Sound  farm,  at  a  profit. 
Yet  the  establishment  of  cooperative  scutching  mills 
in  suitable  locations,  upon  similar  lines  to  the  coopera¬ 
tive  creameries  already  so  generally  adopted,  will 
prove  the  most  advantageous  system  of  work. 

We  shall  keep  an  eye  upon  this  investigation  as  one 
of  far-reaching  importance.  Not  only  to  our  Puget 
Sound  friends,  but  to  the  country  at  large,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new  industry  producing  a  new  source 
of  supply  of  a  valuable  and  extensively  used  com¬ 
modity,  cannot  but  benefit  our  financial  condition. 


SOME  POTATO  NOTES  FROM  IOWA. 

FRICKS,  COST,  SCAB,  SPROUTS,  ETC. 

Shippers  here  are  paying  10  cents  a  bushel  for  pota¬ 
toes,  and  have  shipped  a  number  of  car-loads.  As  a 
rule,  growers  are  holding  their  potatoes  in  hopes  of 
better  prices  when  the  weather  gets  cooler.  Is  over¬ 
production  the  sole  cause  of  these  low  prices  ?  One 
thing  we  notice,  and  that  is,  that  freight  rates  are  as 
high  as  ever.  Whatever  happens,  our  servants  (?),  the 
middlemen  and  the  railroad  companies  are  always 
well  paid  for  handling  our  crops. 

Oh,  well,  with  our  rich  soil  which  needs  no  fertiliz¬ 
ing  or  irrigation,  and  by  the  aid  of  improved  ma¬ 
chinery,  we  can  raise  potatoes  for  10  cents  a  bushel, 
and  get  a  dollar  a  day  for  our  time.  That,  probably, 
is  all  we  deserve  ;  but  it  would  be  very  comfortable 
to  make  a  little  profit  besides. 

Though  this  year  is  remarkable  for  the  great  abun¬ 
dance  of  all  crops,  yet,  with  potatoes  at  10  cents; 
oats,  12  to  14  cents  ;  corn,  15  to  18  cents ;  and  hogs,  3 
cents,  it  will  be  nearly  as  hard  to  make  both  ends 
meet  as  it  was  last  year,  the  great  poor-crop  record- 
breaker  for  Iowa.  In  fact,  merchants  say  that  it  is 
harder  to  collect  money  from  the  farmers  than  it  was 
a  year  ago,  and  it  is  pinching  some  of  them  pretty 
hard  to  meet  their  bills. 

Small  potatoes,  used  for  seed,  and  with  the  sprouts 
left  on,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  324  bushels  per  acre. 
The  same  seed,  with  the  sprouts  rubbed  off,  yielded 
294  bushels  per  acre,  a  difference  of  30  bushels  in 
favor  of  leaving  the  sprouts  on.  The  unsprouted  seed 


ca  m  e  up  first,  and  kept  ahead  of  the  other  for  a  month 
or  more.  Large  potatoes  sprouted  and  cut  in  the 
usual  way  yielded  290  bushels.  This  confirms  me  in 
the  belief  that  when  the  crop  is  to  go  on  the  general 
market,  small  seed  is  as  good  as  large.  Three  rows 
of  this  same  large  seed,  cut  the  same  as  the  above, 
only  not  treated  with  corrosive  sublimate,  as  all  these 
others  had  been,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  200  bushels  per 
acre,  a  decrease  of  30  bushels.  Quite  suggestive, 
though  the  fact  that  this  patch  grew  where  potatoes 
grew  last  year,  while  the  others  grew  on  a  stubble, 
might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  yield  ;  so 
we  must  not  put  too  much  value  on  the  difference. 
All  the  seed  was  quite  free  from  scab,  and  where  the 
seed  had  been  treated,  the  potatoes  were  perfectly 
smooth  ;  on  the  other,  there  was  only  a  little  scab. 
The  size  of  the  potatoes  was  the  same — quite  large, 
with  the  proportion  of  small  ones  very  few. 

I  learned  something,  though,  that  influences  the 
yield  more  than  the  size  of  seed  or  treatment  for  scab, 
and  that  was,  vigor  of  seed.  I  bought  four  bushels  of 
seed  that  had  been  kept  in  a  pit,  and  was  in  fair  con¬ 
dition,  apparently,  at  planting  time,  the  last  week  in 
May.  The  variety  was  White  Neshannoeks,  the  old 
standby  here ;  as  were  all  the  others,  they  were 
large  potatoes,  but  had  quite  long  sprouts  on  them. 
Two  bushels  treated  with  corrosive  sublimate  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  157  bushels  per  acre,  and  two  bushels 
untreated  yielded  152  bushels.  This  gave  five  bushels 
per  acre  for  treating,  but  was  a  loss  of  133  and  108 
bushels  per  acre,  as  compared  with  yields  from  similar 
seed  of  my  own,  quite  enough  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  have  vigorous  seed.  But,  besides  having  a  smaller 
yield,  the  potatoes  were  considerably  smaller,  aver¬ 
aging,  perhaps,  one-quarter  less  in  size  than  potatoes 
from  the  more  vigorous  seed.  My  own  seed  was  kept 
in  the  cellar.  E.  b.  watson. 


" DOING  THE  JOB  AT  HOME.” 

‘‘skilled  labor”  paid  in  farm  crops. 

Having  a  little  repairing  and  building  to  do  this 
summer,  my  thoughts  were  forcibly  attracted  to  the 
present  prices  of  farm  produce  compared  with  the 
prices  demanded  by  the  trades  unions.  The  first  of 
the  trades  required,  was  the  stone  mason  ;  his  price 
was  $3.85  per  day  of  nine  hours.  There  were  about 
10  days’  work  for  him,  footing  up  the  nice  little  bill 
of  $38.50.  The  next  was  the  carpenter  ;  his  price  was 
$2.50  for  10  hours,  and  his  job  lasted  about  three  weeks, 
and  cost  $45.  Following  him,  and  the  last  of  the 
trio,  was  the  painter,  paper  hanger  and  decorator  ;  he 
was  hired  by  the  job,  but  he  managed  to  earn  about 
$4  per  day  of  10  hours,  his  week’s  work  footing  up 
about  $25.  In  all,  the  34  days’  work  of  union  men, 
cost  $108.50  Now,  to  pay  this  bill,  how  much  of  the 
product  of  my  labor  must  be  sold.  Of  course,  I  sell 
what  I  can  spare  best  : 


One  load  tine  potatoes,  50  bushels,  at  20c .  $10.00 

Two  loads  of  hard  wood,  five  cords,  at  $1.75  per  cord .  8.75 

One  load  of  {rood  apples,  30  bushels  at  30c .  0.00 

Two  loads  of  Yellow  Danvers  onions,  80  bushels,  at  18c .  14.40 

Three  loads  of  good  cabbage,  or  800  heads,  at  2c .  10. (X) 

One  load  of  oats,  80  bushels,  at  22c .  17. (X) 

One  load  of  corn,  40  bushels,  at  35c .  14.00 

One  load  of  wheat,  33  bushels,  at  57c .  18.81 


Total . $108.50 


In  all,  12  heavy  loads  for  my  teams,  hauled  10  miles 
to  market,  or  20  miles  for  each  load,  a  total  of  240 
miles  travel  to  say  nothing  of  hunting  up  the  men, 
and  carting  them  and  their  tools  to  and  fro.  To  sum 
it  all  up,  it  has  cost  me  318  bushels  of  produce,  two 
loads  of  wood,  800  heads  of  cabbage,  and  12  days’ 
work  for  myself  and  team,  to  pay  for  34  days’  work  of 
comparatively  ignorant  men,  who  had  acquired  a 
knack  at  one  particular  job.  So  much  for  combina¬ 
tion  and  ability  to  fight.  A  lifetime  of  experience  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  set  at  naught  by  the 
knack  of  a  year  or  so,  and  made  to  pay  the  price  of 
three  or  more  to  one  !  Capital  and  intelligent  labor 
ruled  by  ignorant  labor,  because  ignorant  labor  com¬ 
bines  and  fights. 

What  Is  the  Farmer  To  Do  About  It? 

Now,  this  case  is  all  imaginary  ;  but  the  prices  of 
produce  and  the  prices  of  the  labor  union  are  only  too 
real.  I  have  no  fight  to  make  because  labor,  separ¬ 
ately  or  in  combination,  demands  and  gets  all  the 
market  will  or  can  be  forced  to  pay.  For  the  val  ue 
of  a  thing  is  what  it  will  bring,  no  more,  no  less. 
But  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  right  here  :  when  a 
thing  gets  so  high  on  tke  market  that  it  is  out  of 
reach  of  my  pocketbook,  I  either  go  without  or  use  a 
substitute.  To  my  notion,  the  point  has  been  reached 
in  labor  union  prices  when  the  producer  must  either 
go  without  or  do  the  work  himself,  if  he  wishes  his 
home  renewed,  repaired  or  beautified. 

The  prices  of  all  kinds  of  raw  materials  are  low, 
almost  in  proportion  with  farm  produce.  The  par¬ 
tially  finished  merchandise  of  the  stores  and  factories 
is  low  and  reasonable  ;  the  only  thing  that  bars  the 
farmer  from  having  all  the  comforts,  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life,  is  the  high  price  demanded  by  skilled 
labor  so-called.  Winter  work  on  the  farm  is  getting 


very  scarce.  Our  predecessors  have  swept  our  mag¬ 
nificent  forests  with  fire  and  ax  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Armour,  Swift  and  others  have  destroyed  the 
beef  production.  Our  sheep  have  left  us,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  in  the  way  of  labor  for  our  grain  pro¬ 
ducers  through  the  winter,  but  to  attend  the  little 
live  stock  necessary  for  home  subsistence,  and  to  look 
after  the  horses. 

Go  and  Do  It  Yourself. 

Now  why  not  hire  a  cheap  hand  for  the  winter  to 
do  the  necessary  chores.  Build  or  utilize  a  pretty 
good  sized  building  for  a  shop,  make  it  warm  and 
comfortable,  buy  the  tools  and  go  at  it,  to  make  or 
mend  those  things  you  need.  Go  ahead  with  a  strong 
will  to  succeed  ;  when  in  doubt  on  any  subject,  write 
to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  technical  work  on  the  subject 
in  hand.  The  knowledge  you  need  is  to  be  had  in 
book  form,  and  the  beauty  of  knowledge  in  a  book  is 
that  you  can  have  it  on  the  bench  when  you  need  it. 
The  kits  of  tools  that  we  have  bought  and  found  the 
most  constant  use  for,  are  of  value  to  us  in  the  order 
named  :  Carpenters’,  blacksmiths’,  masons  and  plas¬ 
terers’,  painters’,  glaziers’,  plumbers’,  harnessmakers’ 
and  shoemakers’.  My  rule  has  been  for  the  last  10 
years,  when  we  were  not  pressed  for  time,  when  a  job 
came  up  that  required  skilled  labor,  to  put  a  day 
laborer  in  my  place,  buy  the  tools  and  go  at  it.  I 
generally  did  a  job  that  was  strong,  and  oftentimes 
just  as  good  as  anybody  could  do.  And  I  always  had 
the  experience  and  the  tools  left,  and  the  job  seldom 
cost  half  what  the  skilled  artisan  would  have  charged. 

There  is  a  comfort  and  independence  derived  from  a 
job  done  by  one’s  self,  that  has  to  be  experienced 
to  be  realized,  and  the  increase  of  one’s  power  of  ob¬ 
servation  is  wonderful.  We  are  constantly  obtaining 
knowledge  from  unexpected  sources ;  very  often  a 
chore  hand  will  have  a  knack  at  some  kinds  of  work, 
totally  unexpected.  The  advice  of  neighbors  often 
saves  dollars.  The  constant  thought  of  how  to  make 
better,  and  beautify,  gives  new  zest  to  life;  we  grown¬ 
ups  are  all  children,  and  we  must  be  constantly 
studying,  or  we  shall  retrograde.  Drive  away  idle¬ 
ness,  dou  bts  and  fears  with  constant  study  and  employ¬ 
ment.  Make  friends  of  the  Master  Mechanic  of  any 
large  factory,  and  go  to  him  for  advice.  Men  of  in¬ 
telligence  like  to  be  consulted  ;  it  is  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  they  know  some  things  better  than  you  do, 
and  it  is  human  nature  to  like  to  be  flattered  that 
way.  The  trades  unions  have  no  cinch  on  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  work  ;  the  bosses  always  know  the  trade 
better,  and  knowing  more,  are  not  afraid  to  tell  what 
they  know.  When  a  man  refuses  to  tell  what  he 
knows,  it  is,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  because  he  has 
little  to  tell.  It  was  the  wise  man  that  said,  “There 
is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth  ;  and  there  is 
that  withholdetli  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to 
poverty.”  _  w.  H.  w. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Lawrence  &  Co.,  20  North  Side,  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  Boston, 
Mass.,  have  a  large  export  trade  in  apples  and  poultry,  as  well  as 
a  good  local  trade  in  Boston.  They  will  give  all  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  and  particulars  on  application.  They  also  send  report  of 
export  trade. 

The  Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  formerly  of  Tremont,  Ill., 
are  now  located  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  where  facilities  for  making  and 
shipping  their  fence  are  better.  This  is  one  of  the  popular,  dur¬ 
able  and  cheap  fences  that  are  now  being  used  so  extensively. 
Their  catalogue  is  sent  free  to  inquirers. 

The  Collins  Plow  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  seem  to  have  shaken  them¬ 
selves  of  traditions  and  old-style  methods  when  they  placed  on  the 
market  their  Eli  baling  press.  The  merits  of  the  press  were 
promptly  recognized,  and  it  is  now  in  use  all  over  the  country 
Their  catalogue  will  be  mailed  free  to  inquirers. 

There  are  some  good  points  about  the  IXL  tank  heater  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  made  of  iron,  cast  in  one  piece, 
nothing  to  rust  or  melt;  sits  right  into  the  tank,  and  burns  any 
kind  of  coal,  cobs,  or  wood.  The  U.  S.  Wind  Engine  and  Pump 
Co.,  113  Water  Street,  Batavia,  Ill.,  will  send  full  particulars  and 
catalogue  of  other  implements  for  the  asking. 

Wili.is  Whinery,  Salem,  O.,  has  a  novel  way  of  holding  an  auc¬ 
tion  sale.  His  catalogue,  describing  his  Chester  White  swine  and 
Jersey  and  Holstein  cattle,  is  mailed  to  any  applicant.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  sends  in  his  bid  for  any  animal  wanted.  If  the  bidder  is 
successful,  the  animal  is  shipped  ;  and  the  receiver  settles  with 
the  express  agent,  if  satisfied  that  the  description  was  correct. 
The  present  sale  opened  October  21,  and  closes  November  11,  so 
that  those  who  wish  to  bid,  should  apply  for  a  catalogue  at  once. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  is  responsible  for  an  error  which  we  fear  has 
caused  some  annoyance  to  readers,  as  well  as  to  Messrs.  Jos. 
Breck  A  Sons,  of  Boston,  Mass.  In  their  advertisement,  they  asked 
us  to  say  that  they  would  send  a  poultry  marker  or  three  sweet- 
scented  tulip  bulbs  free  to  the  purchaser  of  another  order.  We 
made  it  appear  that  the  marker  or  bulbs  would  be  sent  to  any 
one  who  wrote  and  mentioned  the  paper.  We  regret  having  made 
the  error,  as  it  must  be  especially  annoying  to  Messrs.  Breck  A 
Sons,  which  is  a  house  of  the  strictest  integrity,  and  one  that  can 
be  depended  upon  to  do  what  it  jjromises. 

There  is  just  as  much  in  having  a  horse  blanket  that  will  fit  a 
horse,  as  there  is  in  having  a  coat  that  sits  well  on  a  man’s  back. 
If  the  blanket  fits  well,  it  is  not  likely  to  get  trampled,  dirtied  and 
torn  under  the  iron  feet  of  the  animal.  The  Burlington  Blanket 
Co.,  Burlington,  Wis.,  stem  to  have  succeeded  in  making  a  blanket 
that  wili  stay  on.  In  fact,  they  call  it  the  “Stay  On.”  When  they 
got  a  good  thing,  they  seemed  to  know  it,  and  had  it  patented; 
and  some  others  seem  to  have  recognized  the  good  things,  as  we 
understand  that  they  are  trying  to  imitate  the  “Stay  On”  pattern. 
The  Burlington  people  have  a  little  book  that  tells  a  great  deal 
about  blankets.  They  will  send  you  one  if  you  ask  for  it. 


Thebe  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  New 
York  about  liberty  sinee  some  of  our 
heretofore  unenforced  laws  have  been 
enforced.  Do  the  people  talking  about 
liberty  know  what  American  liberty  is  ? 
For  what  kind  of  liberty  did  our  fore¬ 
fathers  come  to  America  when  it  was  a 
land  full  of  dangers  and  deprivations  ? 
For  the  liberty  to  do  right  and  serve 
God.  We  owe  something  to  their  efforts, 
their  memory  and  their  principles,  and 
since  there  yet  remain  some  of  their  de¬ 
scendants  who  value  American  liberty 
above  license,  there  will  be  the  Ameri¬ 
can  spirit  of  enduring  opposition  against 
the  introduction  of  foreign  customs 
under  the  counterfeit  of  liberty. 

* 

“  What  is  your  opinion  of  MissS?” 
said  a  shrewd  man  to  a  young  lady.  His 
companion,  knowing  by  hearsay — not  by 
her  own  observation — that  her  ques¬ 
tioner  was  a  student  of  human  nature, 
felt  flattered  by  his  question,  believing 
that  he  regarded  her  opinion  as  worth 
something.  In  her  reply,  she  made  an 
indifferent  admission  of  Miss  S's  worth, 
and,  in  endeavoring  to  make  her  opinion 
true  to  life,  the  lady’s  most  apparent 
deficiencies  were  unsparingly  described. 
She  did  not  understand  the  man  who 
was  studying  her  reply.  He  was  looking 
for  the  sweetness  it  might  have  con¬ 
tained,  and  its  sharpness  was  a  disap¬ 
pointment.  How  many  times  we  make 
mistakes  from  not  being  aware  that  we 
are  being  studied  rather  than  admired. 
* 

It  was  with  fear  and  trembling  that 
the  editors  included  poetry  in  our  offer. 
Not  that  we  haven’t  confidence  in  the 
poets,  for  we  have  ;  and  admire  them, 
too.  They  are  modest  people  who  de¬ 
serve  encouragement  and  appreciation. 
The  poetry  of  life  is  a  very  valuable  and 
indispensable  part  of  it.  Hut  there  are 
so  many  writers  who  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  a  good  thing  is  so  much 
better  if  told  in  verse.  For  instance,  we 
received  a  poem  based  on  an  incident 
which  was  described  in  the  letter  accom¬ 
panying  it.  The  incident  was  good,  and 
will  be  published  as  given  in  the  letter. 
But  the  poem  was  “  unavailable.”  A 
poetical  thought  demands  poetry  for 
expression  ;  but  it  requires  a  skillful 
writer  of  poetry  to  put  a  practical 
thought  into  poetry  with  good  effect. 


THE  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

FBOM  P0ETBY  TO  PRACTICAL  PROSE. 

Our  Best. 

FIRST  P  R I Z  E  . 

Have  we  not  all,  amid  life’s  petty  strife, 

Some  pure  ideal  of  a  noble  life 
That  once  seemed  possible  ?  Did  we  not  hear 
The  flutter  of  its  wings,  and  feel  it  near 
And  just  within  our  reach  ?  It  was.  And  yet, 

We  lost  it  in  this  daily  jar  and  fret. 

Adelaide  Procter  in  these  lines  presents 
an  idea  that  finds  responsive  echoes  in 
the  hearts  of  thoughtful  people  of  mature 
years,  in  the  occasional  moments  when 
they  indulge  in  sentiment.  But  for  every¬ 
day  use  by  practical  folks  Blla  Wheeler 
Wilcox  stirs  us  to  renewed  effort  in  this 
wise  : 

Build  on  resolve,  and  not  upon  regret, 

The  structure  of  the  future.  Do  not  grope 
Among  the  shadows  of  old  sins,  but  let 
Thine  own  soul’s  light  shine  on  the  path  of  hope, 
And  dissipate  the  darkness.  Waste  no  tears 
Upon  the  blotted  record  of  lost  years, 

But  turn  the  leaf  and  smile,  oh,  smile  to  see 
The  fair  white  pages  that  remain  for  thee. 

Prate  not  of  thy  repentance.  But  believe 
The  spark  divine  dwells  in  thee.  Let  it  grow. 
That  which  the  upreacliing  spirit  can  achieve 
The  grand  and  all  creative  forces  know. 

They  will  assist  and  strengthen  as  the  light 
Lilts  up  the  acorn  to  the  oak  tree’s  height. 

Thou  hast  but  to  resolve,  and  lo !  God’s  whole 
Great  universe  shall  fortify  thy  soul. 

And  our  own  Prudence  Primrose  in 
these  columns  once  bade  us  “  Prepare 
yourself  for  the  best  you  can  imagine, 


believe  that  you  will  realize  the  highest 
of  which  you  are  capable,  work  and  press 
forward.”  Oh,  blessed  encouragement! 
Grasping  the  spiritand  truth  of  thoughts 
here  presented,  how  many  readers  will 
now  go  on  in  this  strain  :  This  is  my 
home— my  very  own  !  Here  I  do  the 
best  I  can.  If  I  had  more  tact,  more 
wisdom,  more  physical  strength,  more 
money,  I  am  sure  I  could  make  a  better 
home,  for  my  heart  is  here.  My  labor 
here  cannot  be  drudgery,  for  the  result 
now  lies  before  the  Father  as  my  best 
work  under  existing  circumstances  and 
surroundings  ;  not  as  good  and  effective 
work  as  some  women  do,  but  my  best  ? 
“  She  hath  done  what  she  could.” 

AUNT  SUSAN. 

Lack  of  Ease  in  Conversation. 

SECOND  PRIZE. 

There  is  one  great  reason  for  lack  of 
conversational  power  ;  in  too  many  cases 
the  art  is  never  practiced  inside  the 
home  circle.  No  attempt  at  pleasant 
converse  is  ever  made  save  when  visitors 
are  present  ;  the  various  members  of  the 
family  may  gossip  a  little,  but  they 
make  no  attempt  at  entertaining  talk. 
To  converse  well  one  needs  constant 
practice.  In  many  busy  households, 
meal  time  is  the  very  time  when  the 
mother  will  complain  of  domestic  worry, 
the  father  of  business  cares  and  the 
daughters  of  shabby  frocks.  All  this 
ought  to  be  changed;  if  complaints  must 
be  made  let  them  come  at  a  proper  time. 
Pleasant  talk  relieved  by  an  occasional 
laugh,  will  be  more  beneficial  than  a 
pound  of  pills.  Some  bright  little  story, 
or  bit  of  news  that  will  cause  animated 
talk — how  it  will  increase  the  brightness 
of  the  working  day  !  rosa  woodard. 

Mending  the  Clock. 

THIRD  PRIZE. 

One  cold  day  last  winter  the  kitchen 
clock  stopped  and  flatly  refused  in  spite 
of  much  coaxing,  to  run.  After  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  the  head  of  the  family 
gave  an  opinion:  ‘‘Nothing  broken  about 
it  ;  the  works  are  dirty,  and  the  cold 
makes  them  sticky.  Let's  boil  it.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  works  were  taken  from 
the  case,  immersed  in  a  pan  of  strong 
suds  and  allowed  to  boil  a  few  minutes. 
The  suds  was  then  poured  off,  when  the 
works  still  felt  st’cky  to  the  touch.  An¬ 
other  application  of  suds  and  another 
boiling  ensued,  after  which  the  works 
were  well  rinsed  with  clear  boiling 
water  and  dried  on  the  shelf  over  the 
stove.  They  were  then  oiled  with  a  very 
little  sewing  machine  oil,  applied  with 
my  finest  paint  brush,  returned  to  the 
case  and  when  started  ran  as  smoothly 
as  the  newest  clock  could  and  is  still 
giving  satisfaction.  Thus  was  saved 
two  trips  to  town  through  the  cold,  the 
loss  of  the  clock  several  days  and  a  big, 
round  dollar.  linda  wilton-mcneil. 


SIDE-RAYS  FROM  MRS.  RORER'S 
CANDLE. 

I  NEVER  witness  one  of  Mrs.  Borer’s 
demonstration  lectures,  but  I  feel 
that  I  have  had  a  good  time  ;  and  I  come 
away  rested  and  encouraged.  Simple, 
bright,  chatty,  absolute  mistress  of  her 
subject,  ready  to  answer  any  question 
that  may  be  asked,  she  seems  to  me  to 
be  unapproachable  as  a  teacher  in  her 
chosen  line.  Yet  when  she  was  married, 
she  did  not  know  how  to  cook  ! 

Young  housewives  are  almost  sure  to 
reach  a  point  of  discouragement,  where 
they  sit  down  with  tears  and  say  that 
they  never  can  learn  to  cook  ;  shall  they 
not  be  encouraged  by  the  above  facts  ? 
If  one  woman  can  wrest  success  from 
defeat,  why  not  another? 

“  One-half  cupful  of  soup  stock,”  said 
the  cooking  teacher's  soft  voice,  as  she 


proceeded  with  her  combined  work  and 
talk.  “  But  as  I  have  no  soup  stock  at 
hand.  I  shall  use  a  teaspoonful  of  beef 
extract  and,  perhaps,  three-quarters  of  a 
teacupful  of  water.” 

“  But,  Mrs.  Rorer,”  arose  a  protesting 
voice  from  the  middle  row,  “  Can  noth¬ 
ing  be  cooked  without  beef  stock  ?  Beef 
stock  is  very  expensive  ;  many  of  us  can¬ 
not  afford  it  for  every-day  use.” 

“  It  needn’t  cost  you  a  cent.”  was  the 
swift,  unruffled  reply.  “  I’ve  been  keep¬ 
ing  house  for  28  years,  and  I  always  have 
beef  stock  on  hand ;  and  I  never  paid 
out  any  money  for  beef  for  stock  in  my 
life.  The  scraps  and  bones  from  the 
average  family  will  always  furnish 
enough  stock  for  present  use.  More 
and  more  every  day  I  am  coming  to  know 
how  much  money  is  spent  that  need  not 
be  ;  that  is  literally  thrown  away.” 

“  But  if  you  had  the  ordinary  cook, 
Mrs.  Rorer,” — persisted  the  voice  of  pro¬ 
test. 

“  But  I  wouldn’t,”  smiled  the  author¬ 
ity.  “  Nothing  would  induce  me  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  average  cook.  I  couldn’t  be 
bothered  with  her  ;  and,  more,  I  couldn’t 
afford  her,  for  she  is  too  wasteful.” 

“  But,”  still  went  on  the  Unsatisfied, 
“you  would  have  to,  if  you  were  an 
average  housekeeper — that  is — unless 
you  lived  in  your  kitchen.” 

Apparently,  for  a  moment,  the  lec¬ 
turer  had  dropped  the  subject.  “  I  was 
in  Chicago  for  six  months  during  the 
World’s  Fair,  as  I  presume  most  of  you 
know.” 

The  plumes  in  front  of  the  platform 
nodded  assent  ;  the  eyes  looked  the  in¬ 
quiry,  “  What  has  that  to  do  with 
it  ?  ” 

“  During  that  six  months,”  the  mute 
inquiry  was  answered,  “I  lectured  every 
day.  I  did  not  miss  a  single  morning. 
I  was  on  hand  daily  at  half-past  nine, 
ahead  of  my  class.  The  afternoons  I 
usually  gave  to  the  fair  generally,  ‘doing 
it,’  as  people  of  ease  did.  I  kept  house 
for  my  family  ;  the  house  was  small. 
There  is  enough  Virginia  blood  in  me  to 
necessitate  my  being  hospitable,  and  I 
must  have  guests.  There  was,  therefore, 
no  room  for  servants,  except  an  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  seamstress.  I  kept  my 
house,  did  all  the  cooking  and  other 
necessary  work  for  my  family  of  five, 
edited  my  magazine,  entertained  my 
guests  —  I  presume  acceptably  —  and  I 
generally  answer  about  50  letters  a 
day. 

“My  publisher  was  one  of  my  guests  ; 
it  happened  so.  He  looked  through  my 
kitchen  and  pronounced  it  the  best  exhi¬ 
bition  at  the  great  fair.  I  was  very  glad 
of  this,”  she  concluded,  naively,  “because 
I  thought  that  he  would  thus  have  a 
great  deal  more  respect  for  my  cookery 
books.  You  see — do  you  not? — that  I 
did  not  ‘live  in  the  kitchen,’  but  I  assure 
you  that  my  family  are  well  fed.” 

During  all  this,  which  appeared  much 
like  an  ordinary  conversation,  the  fair- 
haired  teacher  was  composedly  “lard¬ 
ing  ”  the  rabbit  which  was  the  real  sub¬ 
ject  under  exposition,  making  only  an 
occasional  brief  reference  to  the  method 
in  which  she  did  her  work.  One  might 
have  thought  this  the  side  topic  ;  but 
“  larding  ”  anything  is  a  slow  process, 
and  when  questions  are  asked  and 
answei-ed,  the  audience  is  satisfied,  and 
the  demonstrator  does  not  have  to  rack 
her  brain  for  something  to  say. 

The  Unsatisfied  took  a  new  tack.  “Do 
you  approve  of  the  use  of  pork  ?  ”  she 
asked,  as  one  fat  “  lardiue  ”  after  an¬ 
other  slipped  easily  into  place  after  the 
long  needle. 

“  No  family  in  which  there  is  any  scrof¬ 
ulous  or  consumptive  tendency,  can 
afford  to  use  pork,”  was  the  quick  an¬ 
swer.  “And  even  pie  is  never  used  in 
my  own  family.  Under  the  pressure  of 
rent  bills  that  must  be  paid,  I  occasion 


ally  make  pies,  showing  and  telling 
other  people  how  to  make  them,  but  al¬ 
ways  with  the  assurance  that  I  would 
not  use  them  myself. 

“I  am  thoroughly  assured  that  it  is 
improper  feeding  that  is  at  the  root  of 
the  nervous,  dyspeptic  and  insane  con¬ 
ditions  which  afflict  this  nation.  The 
rural  population — what  do  they  live  on  ? 
The  Creator  has  given  them  wheat,  with 
13  elements  in  it;  they  remove  all  but 
two,  and  try  to  live  on  those  two,  made 
up  into  white  bread.  They  add,  as 
staples,  pork  (which  I  do  not  suppose 
any  of  us  ever  believed  to  be  really 
clean),  and — pie !  The  insane  asylums 
of  this  country  (more  in  proportion  than 
those  of  any  other  country  on  earth), 
are  not  filled  with  brain-workers.  They 
are  filled  with  these  ill-fed  products  of 
white  bread,  pork  and  pie,  who  have 
broken  down  physically  before  they 
broke  down  mentally.  And  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.”  myra  v.  norys. 


A  COMMON-SENSE  VIEW. 

OMETIIING  like  this  has  been  going 
the  rounds  of  the  papers  :  “Rev 
So-and-So  has  been  preaching  against 
the  wearing  of  bloomers,  taking  for  his 
text,  ‘  A  woman  shall  not  wear  that 
which  pertaineth  unto  a  man,  for  it  is  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord.’”  Without 
attempting  any  advocacy  of  this  style  of 
dress,  one  feels  tempted  to  inquire  what 
particular  article  of  apparel  is  meant, 
the  wearing  of  which  is  the  sole  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  masculine  sex.  Men  wear 
hats,  so  do  women  ;  both  wear  coats,  and 
not  infrequently  they  are  very  much 
alike.  Many  young  women,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  wear  a  shirt  front  with  collar 
and  necktie  very  much  like  those  worn 
by  their  brothers.  Yet  none  of  these 
draws  down  the  anathemas  of  these  rev¬ 
erends.  It  must  be  then,  that  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  this  Scripture  applies  solely 
to  the  breeches.  But  men  did  not  wear 
breeches  when  this  commandment  was 
given,  and  even  up  to  the  present  day  in 
all  Oriental  countries,  the  dress  is  along 
flowing  robe,  such  as  was  worn  ages 
ago.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  men  in 
this  world,  at  the  present  time,  wear 
breeches,  and  in  many  countries  the 
sexes  are  dressed  so  nearly  alike  that  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  by  this 
means.  In  ancient  Greece,  none  but 
slaves  wore  breeches,  and  this  garment 
was  a  distinguishing  badge  of  their  ser¬ 
vile  condition. 

Is  the  bloomer  dress  so  exactly  the 
counterpart  of  the  trousers  worn  by 
men,  that  preachers  of  the  gospel  feel  it 
a  sacred  duty  to  warn  their  wearers 
against  breaking  a  Divine  command  ? 

If  women,  for  the  sake  of  health, 
safety  or  convenience,  choose  to  adopt  a 
dress  which  was  denounced  by  a  recent 
medical  association  in  Missouri,  because 
of  its  being  inartistic,  who  shall  say 
them  nay  ?  No  one  insists  on  man 
wearing  long,  powdered,  curling  wigs, 
knee  breeches  and  buckles  and  ruffled 
shirt  fronts,  such  as  were  worn  two  or 
three  generations  ago.  But  such  a  dress 
is  doubtless  more  artistic.  The  trend  of 
the  times  is  towards  more  independence 
in  dress  as  well  as  in  everything  else. 
Convenience  and  healthfulness  are  more 
and  more  made  a  consideration.  Among 
educated  women,  fashion  is  losing  its 
iron  grip,  and  in  the  evolution  of  time, 
a  dress  for  women  will  sometime  be 
found  which  combines  not  only  these 
requisites,  but  is  also  artistic.  It  is  be¬ 
littling  the  great  Creator  when  men  use 
Scripture  for  such  a  purpose.  “  Thou 
thoughtest  that  I  was  altogether  such  a 
one  as  thyself,”  are  words  of  Jehovah 
which  might  very  appropriately  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  such  preachers.  There  are  enough 
giants  of  sin  to  slay,  without  striking  at 
windmills.  ei.iza  c.  gifford. 
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THE  TASK  OF  PIONEERING. 

'HE  first  woman  who  undertakes  a 
thing  is  likely  to  have  rather  a 
hard  time  of  it,  says  the  New  York 
Ledger.  She  will  meet  with  opposition 
and  be  the  butt  of  ridicule  ;  but  after  a 
time  society  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
new  idea,  then  ceases  to  fret,  and  finally 
acknowledges  her  worth,  and  ends  by  ap¬ 
proving  and  receiving  her  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  Pioneering  is  a  thankless  task  ; 
but  some  one  has  to  do  it,  and  all  honor 
to  those  who  have  the  courage,  the 
strength  and  the  endurance  to  survive 
the  ordeal. 

One  of  the  most  unpleasant  phases  of 
the  life  of  the  professional  or  business 
woman,  is  the  way  in  which  thoughtless, 
evil-minded  and  narrow-souled  people 
strive  to  impress  upon  her  that  she  is 
doing  something  unwomanly.  It  takes 
a  man  of  more  than  average  nerve,  in¬ 
telligence  and  high  principle  success¬ 
fully  to  combat  the  prejudices  of  his 
kind.  Very  few  men  had  the  courage 
to  hold  out  through  thick  and  thin  on 
anti-slavery  lines  when  slavery  was 
talked  about  and  preached  about  as  a 
divine  institution.  Very  few  men  have 
courage  to  stand  up  as  ardent  and  con¬ 
sistent  Prohibitionists  when  the  whole 
trend  of  the  world  is  for  personal  free¬ 
dom  and  the  rights  of  individuals  to  eat 
and  drink  and  enjoy  whatever  they  de¬ 
sire.  Both  of  these  classes  have  been 
subjected  to  abuse,  injustice  and  some¬ 
times  personal  danger. 

And  so  it  is  with  all  forms  of  pioneer¬ 
ing.  In  short,  the  advance  leader  of 
any  movement  and  the  advance  column 


The  sleeves  are  one  of  the  season's 
novelties,  and  are  shaped  in  four  length¬ 
wise  sections.  Evenly  spaced  rows  of 
buttons  outline  the  two  upper  seams, 
which  may  be  omitted  in  favor  of  stitch¬ 
ing  or  pipings  of  velvet.  Pattern  No. 
0568  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  32,  34,  30,  38  and 
40  inches  bust  measure. 


lie  perfectly  fiat  with  no  undue  stretch 
or  pucker  anywhere.  The  man  doesn't 
exist  but  likes  a  becoming  tie.  Dark 
blue  brocaded  silk  becomes  nearly  every 
one,  while  lavender  is  very  becoming  to 
a  blonde.  M.  w.  f. 
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FOR  MIND  AND  HEART. 

“  Who  dares  not  follow  Truth_where’er 
Her  footsteps  lead, 

But  says,  ‘  O  guide  not  there,  nor  there, 

I  have  not  strength  to  follow  where 
My  feet  would  bleed, 

But  show  me  worn  ways,  trodden  fair 

By  feet  more  brave - ’ 

Who  fears  to  stand  in  Truth’s  broad  glare, 
What  others  dared  not,  will  not  dare, 

Is  but  a  slave.”  — Anonymous. 

....James  Parton:  “An  editorial  is  a 
man  speaking  to  men,  but  the  news  is 
Providence  speaking  to  men.” 

....Dr.  Parkhurst  in  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  :  “  There  is  nothing  that  gener¬ 
ates  moral  fiber 
as  we  are  told.” 


like  cordially  doing 


_ Jacob  A.  Rus  in  Review  of  Reviews: 

“  The  best  of  laws  is  a  failure  with  the 
selfishness  of  politicians,  to  whom  the 
interests  of  the  people  are  as  nothing  if 
they  are  not  also  theirs,  at  the  helm.” 

. .  .  Bicycling  World  :  “  It  is  only  after 
years  of  effort  that  the  world  is  shaking 
itself  free  from  the  idea  that  strength 
in  woman  is  allied  to  grossness  and  im¬ 
morality,  and  that  she  loses  her  hold  of 
moral  force  in  the  same  ratio  in  which 
she  gains  command  of  nerve  and  sinew.” 

_ Theodore  Roosevelt  :  “  He  who 

has  not  got  wealth,  owes  his  first  duty 
to  his  family  ;  but  he  who  has  means, 
owes  his  first  duty  to  the  State.  It  is 
ignoble  to  try  to  heap  money  on  money. 
I  would  preach  the  doctrine  of  work  to 
all,  and  to  the  men  of  wealth,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  unremunerative  work.” 

_ W.  E.  Manley  in  Tiie  Arena  :  “The 

pleasures  of  sin  are  at  best  so  short¬ 
lived,  and  its  pains  and  penalties  are  so 
severe  and  enduring,  that  it  is  both 
foolish  and  demoralizing  to  speak  se¬ 
riously  of  these  ‘  pleasures,’  as  is  often 
done  by  ministers  of  the  gospel,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  cause  of  moral 
virtue.” 


of  refor  r,  are  placarded  all  over  with 
the  word  “  Crank  !”  and  according  to  the 
flippant  paragrapher,  the  woman  crank 
is  the  most  dreadful  specimen  of  the 
crank  species.  “From  all  such  good 
Lord  deliver  us”  is  their  constant  and 
heartfelt  prayer.  They  do  not  seem  to 
realize,  even  if  they  have  brains  enough 
to  realize  at  all,  that  this  unusualness 
means  simply  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
thecuttingout  of  anew  highway  through 
the  world’s  wilderness,  the  clearing  up 
of  a  new  path  where  millions  of  feet 
may  walk,  and  for  which  the  coming 
race  will  bless  the  unappreciated  toilers. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Ladies’  Basque  Waist. 

Fancy  red  and  black  cloth  set  off  with 
a  broad-pointed  collar  of  black  velvet 
and  decorated  with  small  tailor  buttons, 
make  the  stylish  waist  shown.  A  stand¬ 
ing  collar,  and  a  shield  portion  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  pattern,  to  be  worn  in  place 
of  the  chemisette  of  linen  here  shown, 
when  preferred.  Hooks  and  eyes  close 
the  linings  in  the  center,  the  right  front 
being  extended  to  close  diagonally  on 
the  left,  with  buttons  and  buttonholes. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


For 
Throat 
And  Lung 
Troubles,  Take 

AYER’S 

9%  Cherry  Pectoral 

Received 
Highest  Awards 
At  World’s  Fair. 


When  in  Doubt,  ask  for  Ayer’s  Pills 


Electricity 
is  Life. 


It  has  been  well  said  "  Elec¬ 
tricity  is  the  steam  in  the  human 
engine,  which  keeps  it  going 
and  regulates  its  movements,”  (~ 

As  a  curative  agent  for  Rheu¬ 
matism,  (lout,  Liver  and  Kidney  trouble,  Ner¬ 
vous  Debility,  Indigestion  and  kindred  complaints. 

Dr.  Scott’s  Electric  Belt 

f'«r  men  and  women  has  no  equal,  and  is  the  cheapest 
cure  in  the  world. 

Standard  Belt,  36  Power,  $3.00.  At  all 

druggists’,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

“  The  Doctor's  Story,”  a  valuable  book,  free. 

PALL  MALL  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION, 

Room  12.  84(>  Broadway,  New  York. 

Anpntc  WAnfprl  Qu/ck  aalea'  Liberal  pav- 

/*yCII  YT  Cl  1 1  LEU  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


We  Tan 

frisian.coon  and  gal 
t \e 


Cattle  hides  and  all  sorts 
of  skins  whole  for  ROBES 
and  RUQS.  Soft,  light, 
moth-proof.  Get  our 
tan  circular.  We  make 
galloway  fur  couta  and  robe*.  If 
your  dealer  don’t  Keep  them  get  catalogue  from  us 
The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co., Box  46  Rochester.N.Y. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Coeducation  in  Chicago. — The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  has  not  attracted  merely 
the  ordinary  constituency  of  a  Western 
college,  says  Robert  Herrick  in  Scribners, 
but  the  equal  privileges  in  graduate  as 
well  as  under-graduate  courses  have 
drawn  a  cultivated  and  mature  class  of 
young  women  ;  the  intellectual  stand¬ 
ards  have  not  been  lowered  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  women,  although  it  must  be 
confessed  that  coeducation  has,  doubt¬ 
less,  kept  away  many  desirable  men  who 
prefer  the  traditional  freedom  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  without  women,  to  the  more 
decorous  life  of  a  coeducational  institu¬ 
tion.  It  might  be  said  that  the  average 
ability  and  scholarship  of  the  women 
have  exceeded  that  of  the  men.  The  hys¬ 
terical  feminine  intellect,  in  my  experi¬ 
ence,  is  not  met  with  more  frequently 
than  the  dissipated  masculine  intellect 
of  our  Eastern  colleges. 

Get  Ready  for  Christmas. — Now  that 
Christmas  is  coming,  it  is  worth  while  for 
the  girl  who  is  clever  with  her  needle, 
and  who  has  father,  brothers  and  other 
masculine  relatives  to  remember,  to  con¬ 
sider  that  she  can  make  a  comparatively 
small  money  outlay  go  further  in  neck¬ 
ties  than  in  almost  any  other  way,  and 
be  sure,  furthermore,  of  downright 
thanks  from  the  lucky  recipients.  Buy 
a  piece  of  fancy  silk  of  good  quality,  the 
exact  length  of  a  shop-made  tie  of  the 
four-in-hand  style,  white  lining  silk  of 
the  same  length,  (it  comes  with  cotton 
hack)  the  same  of  a  white  double-faced 
rather  light  weight  canton  fiannel,  and 
a  sheet  of  white  cotton  batting.  These 
constitute  the  materials  with  which  to 
work,  barring,  perhaps,  a  small  spool  of 
white  sewing  silk.  Rip  apart  an  old  tie 
and  cut  carefully  from  it  the  various 
parts.  Baste  smoothly  and  make  by 
hand,  so  that  the  tie  when  finished,  will 


TO  ANY  ONEi 

sending  us  $10,  we  will  send  one  barrel  Elite  Burning 
Oil  (50  to  64  gallons)  and  one  00-gallon  galvanized 
Iron  Elite  Oil  Tank,  free  on  board  cars  Titusville. 
Freight  rates  are  reasonable.  ELITE  Is  a  perfect 
burning  oil,  made  with  care  for  family  use,  from 
BEST  UENNSYLVANIA  CRUDE.  Tanks  have  pump 
and  cover  with  attachment  for  lock;  are  strong  and 
durable;  nicely  painted  and  decorated.  Both  tank 
and  oil  guaranteed.  If  not  satisfactory,  may  be  ic- 
turned  at  our  expense  and  money  refunded.  Full  de¬ 
scription  of  oil  and  tank  mailed  on  application 

Address  DERRICK  OIL  CO.,  Titusville,  Da. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 


(Tr* A  profitable  busmens  for  a  man  with  a  smalt  capital.  Al«o, 
Lanterns  for  Home  Amusement.  2B5  pa«e  Catalogue,  free. 

McALLISTER,  Mfg. Optician, 49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

SEM)  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  FOR  ♦ 

♦ 
♦ 


FREE; 


^  We  give  tiie  fol- 
4  lowinj;  l*remiumH 
4  witli  Tea  absolutely 

♦  Watches,  Solid  Gold  Rings,  Banquet  Lamps, # 

♦  Autoharps,  Banjos,  Accordeons,  Violins,  Smyrna^ 

♦  Rugs^  Lace  Curtains,  Imitation  Cut  Class  Ware,< 
▲  Air  Guns,  also  Tea,  Dinner  and  Toilet  Sets’, 

♦  LIBERAL  TEA  CO.,  103  Cross  St,  Boston,  Masse 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Better  than 


any  other  :  Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get 
a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a 
half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “How 
to  Take  Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob, 
both  free ;  use  enough  to  find  out ;  if 
you  don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back  and 
get  the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


LS €★**★*★ 

tCHAUTAUQUA$ 

C  <LU'Tc(emSic)  Reading  Circle  c 

TUB  AMERICAN  YEAR  \ 

A  systematic  course  in  American  politics, 

C  industry,  and  literature,  illustrating  the  ^ 
Development  of  National  Life. 

£3  Why  not  supplement  your  desultory  read-  £ 
w  ing  by  a  well-defined  course  for  the  coming 

★  winter?  Chautauqua  offers  a  practical,  .JL. 
comprehensive  plan. 

★  JOHN  H.  VINCENT.  Dept.  17,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  ★ 


BRANSON 

FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE 

The  simplest,  the  best,  the  ONLY  satlsfnctory 
Family  Knitter  now  in  the  market.  The 
same  machine  we  have  sold  tor  twenty 
years  at,  #25.  No  excuse  now  for 
buying  worthless  toys.  Complete  with  full 
illustrated  book  of  instructions.  Knits  any 
article  wanted  in  the  home  of  wool  or 
cotton,  factor v  or  homespun. 

BIUNSON  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 

506  St.  John  Street,  t’liilu<iel|>lilu,  Pa. 


BOYS 


Responsible  persons 
wishing  to  take  a  promising  boy,  two  to  ten 
years  old,  or  boy  baby,  will  do  well  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  THE  CLEVELAND  PROTESTANT 
ORPHAN  ASYLUM,  1460  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Salesmen  Wanted. 

$100  to  $125  per  month  and  expenses.  Staple  line. 
Position  permanent,  pleasant  and  desirable.  Address, 
with  stamp,  KING  MFG.  CO.,  G.  61,  Chicago. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


a  good,  safe,  seven  per  cent 
investment,  secured  by  first 
mortgage  on  an  improved 
farm  worth  three  times  amount  loaned,  write  to 
Willis  A.  White.  239  First  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

125  acres,  half  wood.  Good  buildings,  orchard,  etc. 
Price,  $1,500.  CUAS.  EVERTON,  Shadwell,  Va 


A  California  Income-Yielding  Home, 

with  small  capital.  Large  colony;  fine  families. 
Irrigation,  Health.  Fruit.  Milk.  Pork.  Poultry,  Honey. 

B.  MARKS,  Box  175,  Omaha,  Neb. 

A  FARM 

IN  KANSAS 

a  big  prolific  farm  cheap.  Cheap  because  the 
owner  is  too  busy  and  too  far  away  to  run  it.  The 
Mount  Pleasant  Stock  Farm,  at  Colony,  Anderson 
County,  East  Kansas— 1,431)  acres  of  land;  tine  build¬ 
ings.  Write  for  booklet  with  surprising  offer.  Write 
li.  LEWIS,  301  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


RAIL 

ROAD 


LANDS 


The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  for  sale 
on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices,  150,000  acres  of  choice 
fruit,  gardening,  farm  and  grazing  lands  located  in 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS.  They  are  also  largely 
interested  in,  and  call  especial  attention  to  the  000,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  famous 

Yazoo  Valley  of  Mississippi, 

lying  along  and  owned  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mlssissipp 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  which  that  Company 
offers  at  low  prices  and  on  long  terms.  Special  Induce 
rnents  and  facilities  offered  to  go  to  and  examine 
these  lands  both  in  Southern  Illinois  and  in  the 
“  Yazoo  Valley,”  Miss.  For  further  description, 
map  and  any  information,  address  or  call  upou 
E.  P.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park  Bow. 
Chicago,  111.;  or.  G.  W.  MCGINNIS,  Assistant  Land 
Commissioner,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


I  SOT  0  U^er  a  POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

f  Ms  U  to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  wash  board,  even  to  the  ^ 

■  dirtiest  wristbands  and  collars  of  a  dirty  shirt.  This  applies  to  Terri  IT*  Perfect 
•  Wushlng  Machine,  which  Is  guaranteed  to  wash  from  the  finest  linen  or  lace  to  the  heavl- 
j  est  bedding  and  all  with  equal  effect.  Machines  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale  prices;  if  not 
V  satisfactory  money  refunded.  LIVE  AGF.NT8  WANTF.D.  For  terms,  exclusive  territory 
| and  prices  write  PORTLAND  MF’C.  CO.,  Box  14,  Portland,  Mich. 


Chop*  Exactly 
as  Shown. 


ENTERPRISE  I 

Meat  Chopper 

iMMr r\“VSS8  ■ 


fi^TINNED“®8 

chops,  easily,  meat  for  sausage,  hash,  and  mince  meat, 
suet,  tripe,  cod  fish,  scraps  for  poultry,  corn  for  fritters,  etc. 
No.  5,  $2.— No.  10,  $3.  The  only  perfect  chopper  ever  made.  All  sizes,  from  the 
small  family  chopper  to  the  largest  power  machine.  Ask  for  it  at  the  hardware 
dealers.  Catalogue  free.  THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.,  3d  &  Dauphin  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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“PRIZES." 

This  is  prize  week  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
During'  the  past  month,  some  of  our 
stalwart  friends  have  been  wandering 
about  the  land  making  the  people  happy 
by  introducing  them  to  this  paper.  It 
took  some  of  these  agents  a  long  time  to 
get  started.  There  were  corn  to  husk, 
potatoes  to  dig  and  apples  to  pick.  This 
took  time,  especially  when  a  farmer  has 
to  be  his  own  hired  man.  The  last  time 
we  talked  about  it,  things  looked  dull 
enough.  We  were  getting  lots  of  single 
subscriptions,  but  somehow,  the  workers 
didn’t  seem  to  realize  the  chance  that 
was  slipping  away  from  them.  When 
they  did  get  started,  the  dust  flew.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  152  subscriptions  were 
sent  by  telegram  the  last  day  of  the  con¬ 
test.  As  a  result  of  this  late  day  hust¬ 
ling,  the  seven  cash  prizes  were  awarded 
as  follows  : 

WINNERS  IN  OCTOBER  CONTEST. 


Yearly. 
...107 
...  46% 
...  43 
...  43 
...  33 
...  26 
...  25)4 

ill  be 


1.  Walter  Johnson,  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn.. 

2.  Ronson  German,  Macomb  Co.,  Mich... 

3.  Fred  II.  Johnson,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass 

4.  W.  J.  Bills,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y . 

5.  W.  F.  Newcomb,  King  Co.,  N.  S . 

6.  E.  G.  Packard,  Kent  Co.,  Del . 

7.  Preston  E.  Terry,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.... 

Wrapped  up  in  that  money,  w 
found  our  thanks  for  the  excellent  ser¬ 
vice  performed  by  these  gentlemen. 
While  this  won’t  increase  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  that  money,  it  certainly 
won’t  hurt  it  any  !  A  thank  is  the  crank 
that  turns  the  wheel  of  good  feeling. 
For,  example,  here  is  a  polite  man  : 

Allow  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  you 
aud  the  correspondents  who  so  kindly  and  care¬ 
fully  answered  my  question  about  “Barn  for  a 
Fruit  Farm,”  in  late  issues  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 

F.  T.  L. 

On  our  part,  we  are  glad  that  the  articles 
were  of  service  to  you. 

Of  course  you  understand  that  what 
these  seven  men  sent,  is  but  a  drop,  so 
to  speak,  compared  with  the  total  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  month.  We  wish  to 
say  that  we  took  more  subscriptions  last 
month  than  in  any  other  October  of 
which  we  have  any  record.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year,  we  had  an  increase 
of  78  per  cent  in  yearly  subscriptions, 
and  250  per  cent  in  trials. 

Now  don’t  forget  just  what  that  means. 
In  the  31  days  of  October  just  closed, 
we  put  on  our  list  over  75  per  cent  more 
paid  yearly  subscription  names  than  we 
did  in  the  31  days  of  October,  1894.  At 
the  same  time  we  were  able  to  enter  2 >2 
times  more  trial  subscriptions.  As  we 
said ;  it  is  the  best  October  we  ever  had 
in  the  subscription  business.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  people 
have  sent  a  single  new  subscription  with 
their  own.  It  is  a  neighbor,  friend  or 
relative  who  needed  only  just  the  right 
word  to  become  a  member  of  the  family. 
Then  again,  we  are  sending  out  a  great 
many  sample  copies,  and  you  would  be 
surprised  to  see  how  many  of  them  lead 
to  permanent  subscriptions.  Why,  here 
is  a  note  and  dollar  that  speaks  for  itself  : 

I  received  fully  oue  dollar’s  worth  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  sample  copy  you  sent  me  a  few  days 
ago,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
good  paper  to  have  around  the  farm  aud  office! 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  e.  c.  g. 

Then  again,  it  is  remarkable  how  many 
of  our  short-term  subscribers  signify 
their  intention  of  making  the  thing 
permanent.  They  are  going  to  be  right 
with  us  in  1896.  There  is  always  more 
or  less  excitement  during  a  presidential 
year,  and  it  looks  as  though  The  R.  N.-Y. 
would  be  elected  by  a  good  working  ma¬ 
jority.  We  can’t  complain  a  bit  at  the 
way  our  friends  are  acting.  They  are 
standing  right  straight  by  us  with  good, 
square-toed  help. 

This  October  contest  has  turned  out  so 
well  for  all  parties  concerned  that  we 
shall  try  the  same  thing  for  November. 
On  December  1,  we  will  pay 

$  I  70  in  Cash 

to  the  persons  sending  the  largest  seven 
clubs.  As  usual,  the  prizes  will  be  di¬ 


vided  in  this  way,  $50,  $40,  $30,  $20,  $15, 
$10,  $5.  Of  course  the  agent  may  retain 
the  usual  commission,  and  each  day  that 
one  dollar  Mil  will  be  sent  to  the  sender 
of  the  largest  club  for  that  day.  Now 
enough  said  !  Sail  in  and  spread  the 
glad  tidings  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  November 
is  a  day  short,  remember  !  Only  30  days 
in  it,  so  don’t  get  into  a  daze  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month. 

You  will  notice  that  this  has  been  a 
great  month  for  Johnsons — New  England 
Johnsons  at  that.  The  $50  prize  winner 
is  a  modest  man.  This  is  all  he  has  to 
say  : 

I  hope  that  I  have  the  largest  club.  I  certainly 
have  worked  for  the  largest,  beginning  early  and 
working  right  up  to  the  present  time.  I  shall  look 
for  that  $50  check  about  Saturday  morning. 
Connecticut.  Walter  Johnson. 

He  got  it,  too.  Notice  the  secret  of 
his  success  !  He  began  early  and  kept  at 
it.  That’s  the  microbe  of  success  every 
time. 

The  other  Johnson,  you  will  notice, 
also  made  his  wheel  spin  over  the  ground 
and  weave  the  money  for  a  good  over¬ 
coat.  Some  of  his  names  came  hard,  but 
this  one  was  easy  enough.  Read  what 
he  says  : 

A  subscriber’s  paper,  by  mistake,  got  into  the 
post-office  box  of  another  man  of  the  same  sur¬ 
name.  It  was  an  eye-opener  in  the  way  of  an 
agricultural  paper,  and  he  was,  of  course,  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  on  the  point  of  subscribing  when  I 
caught  him.” 

“  Caught  him!  ”  Why,  certainly  !  That 
bait  was  attractive.  We  can  furnish  any 
quantity  of  it  free.  What  a  lesson  that 
is  to  some  of  our  fishermen  who  say  that 
they  cannot  get  any  bites  ! 

And  here  is  a  note  from  our  clubby 
friend,  Packard  : 

Here  are  six  more  to  my  credit — all  new.  I 
served  my  time  as  a  sewing  machine  agent,  book 
canvasser  and  wholesale  drummer  before  I  took 
up  the  seed  business,  and  when  I  solicit  anything, 
you  bet  that  I  get  it.  The  word  fail  is  not  in  my 
canvassing  vocabulary.  K.  g.  Packard. 

We  don’t  bet — don’t  believe  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  but  we  know  that  Mr.  Packard 
doesn’t  fail  to  stir  up  the  Delawareans 
until  they  are  fully  aware  that  there  is 
such  a  paper  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  What  a 
pedigree  that  is  for  a  canvassing  agent  ! 
We  expect  an  earthquake  from  it  in  the 
November  contest.  And  now  to  con¬ 
clude  our  remarks — here  is  a  little  letter 
that  pleases  us  greatly  : 

Inclosed  please  find  $3  for  a  club  of  three  yearly 
subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Sister 
and  I  got  the  names  after  school.  We  hope  that 
we  will  get  one  of  the  prizes.  We  will  try  to  get 
more  subscriptions  next  month. 

Respectfully  your  namesake, 

Erie  County,  Pa.  elbert  carman  seltzer. 

There  is  a  worthy  '‘Carman  No.  2.”  He 
has  started  in  early  to  show  what  he 
thinks  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Sorry  he  didn’t 
win  a  prize  this  time,  but  there  are  lots 
of  them  ahead  of  him,  and  we  hope  that 
he  will  win  his  share  of  all  sorts  of  good 
things. 

But  wait  a  moment ;  we  don’t  wish  to 
pick  out  only  the  successes.  How  about 
the  failures  ?  Here  is  a  Jerseyman  with 
honest  reasons  for  ill  success: 

I  would  gladly  help  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but  must  tell 
you  that  I  am  very  hard  of  hearing,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  must  shout  everything  into  my  ears.  Not  that 
alone,  but  most  all  I  know  are  Italians  and  can¬ 
not  read  English,  and  the  few  Americans  are  such 
that  you  cannot  pound  it  into  them  at  all. 

Now,  we  don’t  know  how  to  make  Ital¬ 
ians  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  say  that 
without  reserve.  We  do  know  a  good 
deal  about  deafness,  though,  and  next 
week,  if  nothing  prevent,  we  will  talk 
a  little  hearing  into  the  deafness  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  people  who  helped  put  $6  into  cir¬ 
culation  by  sending  the  largest  clubs  the 
past  week,  are  : 

Oct.  28. — W.  J.  Bills,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

29.  — Walter  Johnson,  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. 

30.  — Ronson  German,  Macomb  Co.,  Mich. 

31.  — Ronson  German,  Macomb  Co.,  Mich. 

Nov.  1. — E.  J.  Rurnsey,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

2. —  W.  E.  Clark,  Wentworth  Co.,  Ont. 


Fertilizers  for  Fall  Crops 

should  contain  a  high  percentage  of  Potash  to 
insure  the  largest  yield  and  a  permanent  enrichment 
of  the  soil. 

Write  for  our  “Farmers’  Guide,”  a  142-page  illustrated  book.  It 
is  brim  full  of  useful  information  for  farmers.  It  will  be  sent  free,  and 
will  make  and  save  you  money.  Address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS.  01  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 


Er  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  E 

^  SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE — SURE. 

•^RflWKFR  fert,l,zer  co.,  ^2 

y-  UUlIIxLIi  boston  a  new  York.-* 

rumimmmimm 

Little  Giant  Cider  Mill. 

For  a  Club  of  12. 

Perhaps  you  have  only  a  few  apples 
that  you  wish  to  turn  into  cider.  Possibly 
you  wish  just  sweet  cider  enough  to  boil 
down  to  make  some  of  that  delicious 
cider-apple-sauce.  You  don’t  want  to 
bother  and  cart  the  apples  to  a  mill,  and 
if  you  did,  you  could  not  get  the  juice  of 


your  own  apples.  In  this  case,  you  need 
one  of  these  little  mills.  They  are  light, 
strong,  durable  and  handy.  They  cost 
$7.50,  but  we  can  send  you  one  for  a  club 
of  12  new  yearly  subscriptions  to  The 
R.  N.-Y.  at  $1  each.  Here  is  more  than 
half  profit.  It  is  made  by  the  Little 
Giant  Cider  Mill  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
If  you  write  them,  they  will  send  you 
full  description  of  it. 

No.  3  Bone  Cutter. 

For  a  Club  of  10. 

You  may  have  just  a  small  flock  of 
hens.  You  don’t  feel  like  buying  a  large 
bone  cutter  ;  yet  you  want  your  hens  to 
do  just  as  well  as  though  you  had  a  larger 
flock,  and  to  encourage  them  to  do  this, 
you  need  to  feed  them  just  as  well  We 
appreciate  the  situation,  and  can  help 
you.  The  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Milford, 
Mass.,  are  now  making  a  small  bone  cut¬ 
ter  that  is  just  the  thing  you  need.  Send 


to  them  and  get  full  description.  It 
costs  $7  cash.  You  may  not  feel  like 
paying  out  this  much  money  ;  you  don’t 
need  to.  Just  take  a  day  among  your 
neighbors,  and  send  us  10  new  yearly 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  $1  each, 
and  we  will  send  you  one  of  these  small 
No.  3  bone  cutters  for  your  work.  Now 
if  you  want  healthy  hens  and  lots  of 
fresh  eggs,  or  the  very  best  and  cheapest 
food,  go  to  work. 


■tttttttttttttttttttttttttttttTtttttt 

Hosts  of  people  go  to  work  in 
£  the  wrong  way  to  cure  a 


:  'vi>en  St.  Jacobs  Oil  SKiWTriJ?  Ill 


ASHES 

at  bottom-prlces.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


We  ship  our  best 
^Screened  Canada 
Cnleached 
Hardwood 


ODORLESS  miiim  delivered  at  your 

murnii  111!  AHU  nearest  station,  for 

MINERAL  #20.00  per  ton. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO„ 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


WE  FOUND  IT  AT  LAST. 


DO  YOU  WANT  IT  P 

We  have  seen  other  papers  offering  cheap 
watches  to  their  subscribers,  and  often  looked 
them  up  to  see  if  we  too  could  not  offer  them  to 
our  readers;  but  in  every  case,  we  found  the 
watches  to  be  so  worthless  that  we  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  We  had  about  given  up 
the  idea  of  finding  a  satisfactory  cheap  watch. 
We  mentioned  our  experience  in  this  direction  to 


the  representative  of  a  large  American  watch 
company,  and  through  his  help  we  are  now  able 
to  offer  a  real  good  watch  at  a  very  low  price.  It 
is  guaranteed  to  keep  accurate  time,  has  seven 
jewels,  expansion  balance,  cut  pinions,  porcelain 
dial,  stem  wind  and  set  in  solid  nickel  silver  open 
face.  You  see  this  is  not  a  cheap  clock  move¬ 
ment  put  into  a  tin  oval  case.  It  is  a  watch  that 
you  can  rely  upon.  If  not  satisfactory,  return  it 
and  get  your  money  back.  Price  delivered,  $3.75. 
We  will  send  it  free  for  a  club  of  seven  new  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Or,  it  and  one  new  subscription  for 
rest  of  this  year  for  $4. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 


CASH  PRIZES 


FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER, 

$50,  $40,  $30,  $20,  $15,  $10,  $5, 

$170  in  all,  go  to  the  seven  agents 
who  secured  the  seven  largest 
clubs  during  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember.  The  regular  commission 
is  also  allowed  on  all  subscriptions 
sent,  and,  in  addition,  the  dollar 
prize  goes  every  night  to  the 
agent  who  sends  the  largest  club 
for  that  day. 

The  checks  for  the  above  prizes 
will  go  out  December  2.  The  one 
that  starts  early,  has  the  best 
chance  for  that  $50  check. 

Remember,  we  send  the  paper 
from  now  until  January  1,  1897, 
for  $1 ;  that  is,  the  rest  of  this 
year  free,  to  new  yearly  subscrib¬ 
ers,  and  the  dollar  back  if  sub¬ 
scriber  is  not  satisfied. 
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Proteine. 


The  important  constituent  of  animal  poultry  food  is  proteine, 
which,  when  digested  by  the  fowl,  produces  flesh  and  the  albumen 
of  the  egg. 

In  the  official  analysis  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station, 
Bowker's  Animal  Meal  leads  the  list,  supplying  nearly  forty-two 
per  cent,  of  proteine,  or  from  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  all  other  brands.  See  Bulletin  No.  120. 

This  shows  it  to  be  the  richest  and  best  animal  food  on 
the  market. 


Manufactured  by 

The  Bowker  Company,  Boston. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Apple  growing  is  on  the  increase  in  Maine. 

The  Christmas  tree  crop  is  about  ready  to  har¬ 
vest. 

California  sent  54  car-loads  of  fruit  hast  week, 
mostly  grapes. 

The  cranberries  are  likely  to  cost  nearly  as 
much  as  the  turkey  this  year. 

Potato  prices  are  lower  than  before  this  season, 
owing  to  the  large  accumulation. 

Egg  plants  began  to  arrive  from  Florida  early 
in  the  week,  and  sold  for  $4  to  $6  per  barrel. 

Really  choice  grapes  are  improving,  as  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  arrivals  are  of  inferior  qual¬ 
ity. 

The  market  for  dry  beans  is  depressed  owing 
to  the  large  quantity  to  arrive  which  are  offered 
at  lower  prices. 

“  King  Tonkyns”  is  the  way  one  worldly  wise 
city  paper  dubs  our  old  apple  friend,  the  Tomp¬ 
kins  County  King. 

Recently  receipts  of  eggs  have  largely  increased 
from  the  Far  Southwest,  a  part  of  the  country 
which  has  hitherto  sent  stock  largely  to  the 
Pacific  slope. 

It  is  said  that  most  of  the  New  Jersey  sweet 
potato  growers  are  putting  their  best  stock  into 
storage,  and  sending  the  inferior  grades  to  mar¬ 
ket.  The  quality  of  most  of  the  arrivals  would 
warrant  this  assertion. 

Shippers  of  dressed  poultry  are  inclined,  as 
soon  as  the  weather  grows  cooler,  to  ship  without 
ice,  and  often  make  a  mistake  in  so  doing.  It  is 
unsafe  yet  to  ship  poultry  from  any  distance 
without  having  it  iced.  A  little  saving  in  this 
direction,  may  mean  a  large  loss. 

Many  of  the  Cape  Cod  cranberries  recently  ar¬ 
riving,  have  been  wet,  and  as  such  deteriorate 
rapidly,  they  have  been  sold  at  lower  prices.  For 
good,  sound  fruit,  the  market  is  in  good  shape, 
and  prices  are  well  sustained.  Jersey  berries  are 
coming  in,  but  they  are  not  usually  so  highly 
colored,  and  do  not,  therefore,  sell  so  well.  The 
crates,  also,  are  smaller  than  those  from  Cape 
Cod. 

About  12,000  barrels  of  Canadian  and  American 
apples  were  sold  in  Liverpool  on  October  30. 
Canadian  Baldwins  sold  for  from  $3.25  to  $4  ; 
Kings,  $4.50  to  $5  ;  Northern  Spys,  $3.25  to  $3.75 
and  Greenings,  $2,80  to  $3.10.  New  York  Baldwins 
sold  for  $2.75  to  $3.50,  and  Newtown  Pippins,  $2.50 
to  $4.50.  Prices  at  London  the  same  day  averaged 
about  the  same.  None  but  the  choicest  fruit, 
well  assorted  and  packed  should  be  sent.  Such 
is  likely  to  continue  in  demand  at  remunerative 
prices. 

There  Is  a  general  misunderstanding  of  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  new  game  laws  of  New 
York  State.  Game  may  be  sold  anywhere  in  the 
State  at  any  time  of  year,  no  matter  whether  it  is 
lawful  to  kill  it  in  the  State  or  not,  if  it  be  proved 
that  it  was  shipped  from  a  point  at  least  300 
miles  distant  from  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
the  State,  of  course,  it  must  not  be  killed  or  sold 
except  during  the  time  provided  by  law.  It  is 
now  unlawful  to  kill  deer  in  this  State.  Most 
other  game  may  now  be  killed. 


A  Cough,  Cold  or  Sore  Throat  requires  im¬ 
mediate  attention.  “  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches" 
will  invariably  give  relief.  25c.  a  box.—  Adv. 
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BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras . 22%@23 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 23  @— 

Western,  firsts . 20  @21 

Western,  seconds . lli  @18 

Western,  thirds . 14  @11! 

8tate  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras . 21  @21% 

Firsts . 18  @20 

Seconds . 14  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 17  @19 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 14  @16 

Tubs,  thirds . 12  @14 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 15  @17 

Seconds . 12  @14 

Thirds . 10  @11 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . II  @12 

Thirds . 10  @10% 

Factory,  firkins,  June  extras . 13%@14 

Firkins,  current  make . 10%@12 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 13  @14 

First . 12  @13% 

Current  make,  extras . .'—  @— 

Firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . 11  @11% 

fourths  to  thirds . 8  @10 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  22  @  23 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks .  21  @  22 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks .  21  @  22 

Western  fancy .  19%®  20 

Other  Western,  good  to  prime .  18  @  lit 

Western,  refrigerator,  choice .  16  ®  17 

West'n.  refrigerator, defective,  per  case. 3  00  @4  25 
West’n  dirties,  candled,  per  30-doz  case. .3  50  @4  00 

Western  checks,  candled,  per  case .  2  75  @3  50 

Western  seconds,  per  30-do/,  case . 2  75  @3  75 

Western  culls,  ungraded,  per  case . 2  00  @3  25 

Western  limed,  per  doz .  16  @  16% 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Alexander,  per  bbl..\ . 2  50@3  00 

Fameuse,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  00 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Codling,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

20-o/..,  per  bbl  . 1  75@2  25 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

King  of  Tompkins,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Common,  per  bbl .  50@1  00 

Grapes,  Up-River.  Concord,  per  case .  50@  75 

Concord,  per  10-lb  basket .  15@  17 

Concord,  per  5-lb  basket .  8@  9 

West’n  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per5-lb  basket. .  — @  — 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per  5-lb  basket...  8@  16 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  8@  12 

West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  10-lb  basket.  16@  20 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  5-lb  basket  ..  10@  12 

Niagara,  in  trays,  per  lb .  194®  3 

Catawba,  in  trays,  per  lb .  194@  2 

Concords,  in  trays,  per  lb .  1%®  2 

Concords,  in  bbls.,  per  lb .  1%@  1% 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  fancy,  late,  per  bbl.. 7  25@8  50 

Fancy,  early,  per  bbl . 7  25@7  50 

Prime,  per  bbl . 6  50@7  00 

Medium,  per  bbl . 6  50@6  75 

Light,  per  bbl . 6  00@6  25 

Soft,  per  bbl . 4  00@5  50 

Soft,  per  crate . 2  00@2  37 

Pears,  Bartlett,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Bartlett,  per  keg . 1  00®2  50 

Boston  Bartlett,  per  bushel  box . 1  50@2  50 

Boston  Seckel,  per  bushel  box  . 1  50@2  50 

Bose,  per  bushel  box . 1  50@2  00 

Boston  other  late . 1  00@1  50 

Anjou,  per  bbl .  — @  _ 

Bose,  per  bbl' . 3  00@4  50 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . . .  ..2  90@3  00 

Keiffer,  per  bbl . 1  50@?  50 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Near-by,  common,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 3  00@5  00 

Quinces,  apple,  per  bbl . 3  00@8  00 

Orange,  per  bbl . 2  00@  — 

HONK* . 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 15  @— 

Fair,  per  lb . 12  @14 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @11 

Extracted,  per  lb . 6  @6% 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 13  @15 

Extracted,  oer  lb .  5%@  6 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  (gallon . 45  @55 


GAME 


Woodcock,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  75@1 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  76@1 

Quail,  frozen,  per  doz . 2  00@2 

Southwestern,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  00@1 

Partridges,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  75@1 

Wgstern,  fresh,  per  pair .  40@ 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair .  75@1 

English  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  00@2 

Golden  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  00@2 

Grass  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  25@1 

Snipe,  small,  yellow  leg,  fresh,  per  doz .  40@ 

Sand  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz .  30@ 

Blackbirds,  per  doz .  15@ 

Heed  birds,  per  doz .  35@ 

Wild  ducks,  mallards,  per  pair .  60@ 

Canvas,  per  pair . 1  50@2 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  40@ 

Green  wing,  teal  and  common,  per  pair  .  2U@ 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 1  00@1 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  20@ 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  15@ 

Frozen,  per  lb .  16@ 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  12® 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  25@ 


00 

00 

40 

75 
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85 

12 

25 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON- 

Bisulphide. 


For  killingWoodchucks,  l'rairie  Dogs,GopherH 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland, Ohio. 


QHIP 

Dried  Frults.or 


Your  Rutter,  Eggs, 
Poultry,  Veal,  Beans, 
Potatoes,  Hides, 
Pelts,  Wool,  Hay, 

_  _ 'Grain,  Green  and 

Dried  Fruits,  or  ANYTHING  YOU  MAY 
HAVE  to  us.  Quick  sales  at  the  highest 
market  price  and  prompt  returns  made. 
Write  for  prices  or  any  Information  you  may  want. 

SUMMERS,  MORRISON  &  CO.  I  Merchants, 

174  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Rkfkrkncis— Metropolitan  National  Bunk,  Chlcagcw 


GRAIN. 

Wheat . 60  @67 

Rye . 42  @45 

Barley . 39  @50 

Buckwheat,  silver .  40  @42% 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 45  @— 

Corn . 36  @38% 

Oats . 23  @28 

POTATOES. 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  00@t  12 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl  . .  .  90@1  00 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  80@  90 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  76@  IK) 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  bbl .  .  90@1  00 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl .  70®  85 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50®  60 

Sweets.  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 1  75@2  25 

South  Jersey,  per  cloth-head  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Virginia  yellow,  per  barrel . 1  50@1  87 

DRY-PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Western,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Chickens,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  11*  @  13 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  12 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  8  @  8% 

Western,  per  lb .  7%@  8% 

Southern,  per  lb .  7%@  8 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  9  @  9% 

Western,  per  lb .  9  ®  9% 

Southern,  per  lb .  9  ®  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  4%@  5 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  60  @  80 

Western,  per  pair .  60  @  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  55  @  60 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  37 

Western,  per  pair . 100  @125 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 100  @  — 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  30 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  Long  Island,  per  100 . 2  00@3  50 

State,  per  100  . 1  50@2  50 

Cauliflower,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  50 

Celery.  State  &  West’n,  fancy,  large, per  doz.  40@  (Mi 
State  &  West’n,  average,  prime,  per  doz.  20@  30 

State  &  West’n,  small,  per  doz .  10@  15 

Jersey,  large,  per  doz  roots .  25@  50 

Jersey,  small,  per  doz  roots .  10@  20 

Jersey  and  L.  1.,  per  dozen  flat  bunches. .  75@1  25 

Egg  plant.  Florida,  per  bbl . 4  00®0  00 

Green  peas.  Norfolk,  per  basket . 1  50@3  00 

Kale,  Baltimore,  per  bbl .  40@  60 

Lima  beans,  Jersey,  per  bag . 2  00@3  50 

Onions,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  .  60@  75 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl .  85@1  12 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl . 1  00@ 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  12@1  25 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl.l  25@  — 

Okra,  Florida,  oer  carrier  crate . 2  50@3  00 

New  Orleans,  per  box . 1  50@2  25 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl  .  40@  (X) 

Spinach,  L.  I.  and  Baltimore,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  40@  60 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  30@  50 

String  beans,  Norfolk  wax,  per  half- bbl  bkt.l  50@2  00 

Norfolk  green,  per  half-bbl  basket . 1  50@2  00 

Charleston  and  Savannah,  per  basket. ..1  50@2  25 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60®  70 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  70®  75 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,966  cans  of  milk, 
187  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  433  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  11.55  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


PALMER  &  FROST, 

Successors  to 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
IBB  Kendo  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


3|#  before  you  ship  your 
■K  Butter.  Eggs.  Poultry, 
f  ^  Game  and  Nuts.  We 
can  get  you  highest 
[trices  for  fine  goods.  Choice 
Creamery  Butter,  Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs, 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game  a  specialty.  Ship¬ 
ping  cards  and  stencils  on  application  to 
GARNER  &  CO.,  32  Little  12th  St.,NewYork, 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank,  New  York. 


JELEIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22  .  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market.  Live  Stock:  Union  Stock 
Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  Street. 

Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


Apples  and  Poultry 

for  BOSTON  and  ENGLISH  markets.  Consignments 
solicited ;  advances  made.  Full  information  given  by 
LAWRENCE  &  CO., 

20  North  Side,  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  Boston.  Mass. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  Bell, in  carload  lots  and  smaller 
quantities, all  Products  ot  tho  Orchard,  Garden, 
Dairy.  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Report",  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

K7' Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited, 


Shippers  and  Producers 

of  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  desir¬ 
ing  a  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  6.  G.  WETTERAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton.  Pa. 


Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book. 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy 
and  concise  form,  a  great  number  of  rules 
and  recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers,  etc.  Dis¬ 
cusses  injurious  insects,  fungicides,  and  gives 
tables  for  planting,  etc.  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Third  edition,  revised. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  Yokk. 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Strong  Food  for  Hens. — The  It.  N.-Y. 
has  long-  been  convinced  that  most  poul- 
trymen  are  feeding  their  hens  too  little 
protein,  or  the  muscle-making  foods. 
The  average  flock  of  hens  has  too  much 
fat  food.  This  means  not  only  a  waste 
of  food,  but  the  hens  become  too  fat  and 
lose  their  inclination  to  lay.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  most  of  our  grains 
and  bulky  poultry  foods  are  fat.  There 
is  but  a  small  proportion  of  protein  in 
them.  To  balance  a  hen’s  ration,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  add  something 
from  which  almost  all  the  fat  has  been 
taken.  In  order  to  do  this  most  effect¬ 
ively,  such  a  material  should  be  fine  and 
dry,  so  that  it  may  be  mixed  all  through 
the  food.  That  is  why  Bowker’s  Animal 
Meal  is  liked  by  poultrymen.  This 
product  is  cooked,  dried  and  ground 
fine,  and  as  it  consists  almost  entirely  of 
lean  meat,  it  enables  the  feeder  to  add 
just  the  needed  elements  to  bulkier 
foods.  The  following  feeding  report  is 
credited  to  George  8.  Nissley,  of  Saline, 
Mich.,  a  poultry  man  of  considerable 
reputation  : 

I  have  bred  fancy  poultry  extensively  for  12 
years,  and  during  that  time  tried  various  ways 
of  furnishing  my  fowls  and  chicks  the  requisite 
supply  of  animal  food,  but  have  found  nothing 
so  convenient,  so  economical  and  so  satisfactory 
to  use  as  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  ;  the  increased 
demand  for  it  among  my  customers  is  evidence 
that  they  concur  in  my  own  views.  I  feed  it  in 
soft  food.  During  winter  my  laying  hens  get  it 
daily  in  their  morning  meal  ;  in  summer,  I  feed 
more  whole  grain  (mainly  wheat  and  oats),  but 
still  aim  to  have  them  get  soft  food  and  Animal 
Meal  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

I  mix  it  with  the  dry  ground  feed  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  about  one  part  Animal  Meal  to  8  or  10 
parts  ground  feed,  and  then  thoroughly  scald  the 
feed,  letting  it  stand  and  cook  in  its  own  heat  an 
hour  or  two  before  feeding.  For  ground  feed  I 
have  found  that  two  parts  corn,  one  part  oats, 
one  part  wheat  ground  together,  and  then  one 
part  wheat  bran  added  makes  a  very  desirable 
combination.  For  chicks  I  have  the  oat  hulls 
sifted  out,  and  sometimes  omit  the  bran,  as  it  may 
prove  a  little  too  loosening  when  the  Animal  Meal 
is  also  used,  as  we  always  do,  for  I  would  not 
think  of  trying  to  grow  chicks  without  it.  They 
get  it  every  morning.  I  find  it  advisable  to  use  a 
smaller  proportion  of  Animal  Meal  when  first  be¬ 
ginning  to  feed  it,  and  increase  the  amount  as 
they  become  accustomed  to  it. 

Feeding  Leghorn  Chicks. — First  be 
sure  to  avoid  inbreeding.  Be  more  cau¬ 
tious  with  Leghorns  than  with  other 
varieties,  as  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  raise  the  chicks  from  inbred  parent 
stock.  Do  not  try  to  crowd.  I  like  Leg¬ 
horn  chicks  with  hens  better  than  in  a 
brooder,  as  more  range  can  usually  be 
given  them.  After  feeding  Brahma  and 
Leghorn  chicks  at  the  same  time,  the 
Brahmas  will  enjoy  a  much  longer  siesta, 
and  will  seem  quiet  and  happy,  while 
the  Leghorns  can  spare  but  few  seconds 
at  a  time  for  this  nap,  and  their  natural 
restlessness  and  activity  would  lead  one 
to  think  that  they  almost  reached  the 
unattainable — perpetual  motion. 

I  believe  that  the  meat  supply  should 
be  added  to  the  diet  after  the  first  week; 
also  feed  baked  or  roasted  potatoes  thx-ee 
or  four  times  a  week.  Of  course  we  are 
always  careful  to  have  grit  and  oyster 
shells  at  hand.  8ealded  sweet  milk  given 
instead  of  water  for  the  first  four  weeks, 
cannot  be  excelled.  Give  only  cooked 
food,  bread,  and  johnny  cake  for  at  least 
two  weeks,  and  be  sure  to  add  the  meat 
or  ground  bone.  Be  sure  to  give  them  a 
coop  or  house  that  is  dry,  warm  and 
clean.  A  well-bred,  well-fed,  happy, 
healthy  Leghorn  chick  will  make  more 
rapid  growth  than  any  variety  with 
which  1  am  familiar,  jennie  galusha. 

Sweet  Corn  Fodder.— I  raised  Stowell's 
Evergreen  for  8  or  10  years,  and  cured  it 
for  winter  use.  1  have  raised  and  fed  10 
acres  a  year  on  a  100-acre  farm.  1  always 
thought  it  paid,  as  I  was  milking  all 
winter,  and  could  get  more  milk  than  in 
any  other  way,  until  I  put  in  a  silo, 
which  1  did  four  years  ago. 

When  I  commenced  raising  corn  for 
fodder,  I  bought  a  fodder  cutter  to  run 
by  power,  as  1  had  an  old  two-horse 
tread-power.  I  cut  my  corn  before 


frost,  and  put  it  in  large  shocks,  the 
larger  the  better,  as  it  would  not  dry  out 
so  much  as  in  small  ones.  The  best  way 
to  make  the  shocks  with  the  least  work, 
was  to  put  up  a  fence  rail  20  inches 
from  the  ground  on  a  stick  of  wood  or  a 
board  with  cross  stakes  at  each  end,  and 
then  set  up  all  the  corn  I  could  each  side 
of  the  rail  between  the  stakes  and  get  in 
a  small  rail  at  the  top  of  the  stakes  on 
each  side  to  hold  it  up.  In  doing  this,  I 
saved  binding  it  into  bundles.  I  left  it 
in  the  field  until  I  wanted  it  for  feeding, 
and  drew  it  in  and  cut  it  very  fine,  some¬ 
times  cutting  in  straw  and  coarse  clover 
hay,  enough  to  feed  a  week.  I  have  cut 
it  in  mid-winter  drawn  from  the  field, 
when  the  ears  in  the  center  of  the  shock 
would  look  good  enough  to  boil  for  table 
use  ;  the  stalks  were  not  as  dry  and 
hard  as  when  put  in  small  shocks,  and 
only  the  outside  stalks  were  weather¬ 
beaten. 

I  now  have  a  silo,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
my  corn  goes  much  further  than  before. 
I  feed  the  cut  fodder  morning  and  night, 
feeding  hay  at  noon.  I  always  feed  some 
grain  with  it,  but  when  the  corn  is  gone 
and  I  feed  all  hay  with  the  same  grain 
ration,  my  cows  shrink  their  milk.  For 
the  silo,  I  raise  the  yellow  corn  as  it 
keeps  better,  but  for  feeding  dry  in  the 
winter,  I  think  the  sweet  corn  the  best, 
and  the  cows  like  it  better.  i,.  h.  w. 

Canton,  N.  Y. 

“A  Balanced  Ration.” — The  Texas 
Stockman  is  guilty  of  the  following  : 

An  exchange  tells  of  a  man  over  in  Seward  who 
went  into  his  cow  stable  the  other  night  and,  by 
mistake,  mixed  the  cow  up  a  nice  mash  in  a  box 
of  sawdust  instead  of  bran.  The  cow  merely 
supposed  that  the  hard  times  were  the  cause  of 
the  economy,  meekly  ate  her  supper,  and  the 
man  never  discovered  his  mistake  until  the  next 
morning  when  he  milked  the  cow,  and  she  gave 
down  half  a  gallon  of  turpentine,  a  quart  of  shoe 
pegs  and  a  bundle  of  lath. 


FEEDING  STEERS  IN  INDIANA. 

THREE  DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS. 

Three  different  methods  of  handling 
steers  are  generally  practiced  in  Indiana. 
Some  farmers  keep  8  to  20  square-framed, 
high-grade  Short-horn  cows,  with  a 
thoroughbred  bull,  and  raise  the  calves, 
giving  them  the  run  of  a  Blue  grass  lot, 
generally  including  an  orchard,  and  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  suck  the  cow  to  their  fill 
twice  a  day.  They  use  the  remainder  of 
the  milk  and  that  given  by  cows  whose 
calves  are  weaned,  for  home  use,  selling 
the  surplus  butter  to  hucksters,  and  feed¬ 
ing  the  skim-milk  to  pigs.  These  calves 
are  weaned  at  3%  to  4  months  old,  and 
wintered  on  fodder,  straw  and  clover 
hay,  with  rye  pasture  for  open  winter 
and  early  spring.  They  are  sold  about 
July  at  a  little  past  two  years  old,  and 
bring  from  $23  to  $28  per  head.  They 
have  had  three  or  four  bushels  apiece  of 
oats  or  shelled  corn  or  bran,  with  a  full 
supply  of  cheap  food.  The  cows  have 
more  than  paid  the  cost  of  their  own 
keep  and  care  in  milk  and  butter. 

Another  common  method  is  to  pick  up 
yearling  calves  and  keep  them  as  above, 
with  some  stable  or  straw  shed  for  severe 
weather.  In  the  fall  after  2%  years  old, 
they  get  grain  (broken  corn)  enough  to 
pass  the  winter,  gaining  flesh  all  the 
time.  Towards  spring,  the  grain  is  in¬ 
creased,  and  they  come  out  on  grass  fat 
enough  for  market.  After  pasture  fur¬ 
nishes  a  good  bite,  the  grain  is  gradu¬ 
ally  withdrawn  and  if  grass  is  ordinarily 
good,  a  fat  steer  will  continue  fat  and 
make  a  large  growth  on  grass  alone,  and 
is  sold  in  the  summer  just  as  late  as  the 
condition  of  the  pasture  will  warrant 
He  will  weigh  1,350  to  1,500  pounds,  and 
this  year  brought  $5  05  a  hundred. 


The  third  method  is  to  buy  cattle  at 
the  age  of  2%  years — called  two-year- 
olds — for  about  $25  a  head.  These  cattle 
are  pushed  all  the  fall,  winter  and 
spring  with  grass,  fodder,  clover  hay 
and  a  constant  grain  ration,  and  are  sold 
in  July  or  August.  They  usually  bring 
$75  to  $90  a  head,  and  weigh  about  1,500 
pounds. 

The  problem  of  steer  feeding  is  not  to 
produce  the  finest  steer,  but  the  most 
profitable  one,  and  in  competing  with 
range  cattle,  everything  depends  on  the 
cost  of  production.  The  most  expensive 
thing  on  the  farm  is  labor  ;  we  pay  about 
the  same  wages  we  did  15  years  ago 
when  we  got  five  to  six  cents  for  hogs, 
$1  for  wheat,  and  45  to  50  cents  for  corn. 
During  the  war,  two  bushels  of  wheat 
paid  a  har  zest  hand  his  double  wages  ; 
now  it  takes  two  bushels  a  day  the  year 
’round.  It  is  a  very  common  practice  to 
feed  steers  grain  like  broken  corn,  and 
allow  hogs  to  follow. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  says,  as  the  result 
of  experiments  where  corn  meal  and 
bran  were  fed  to  one  lot.  and  shelled 
corn  and  bran  to  another,  with  no  hogs 
to  follow,  that  51  cents  per  100  pounds 
of  gain  in  weight  was  saved  by  gi  ind- 
ing  the  corn.  In  the  next  experiment, 
hogs  followed  steers  fed  shelled  corn, 
also  steers  getting  corn  meal ;  hogs  were 
also  fed  in  a  pen  away  from  cattle — all 
the  hogs  were  fed  all  the  additional  corn 
they  would  eat.  This  experiment  showed 
a  saving  of  52  per  cent  on  hogs  running 
with  steers  fed  shelled  corn,  and  a  sav- 
( Continued  on  next  page). 
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PROTECTION 

from  cold,  water,  wind,  and  vermin 
will  be  assured  if  all  out-buildings  are 
sheathed  with 

Neponset 
Water=  Proof 
Red  Rope 
Roofing  Fabric 

A  substitute  for  back  plaster  in  dwelling- 
houses.  Will  not  crumble  or  crack. 

Neponset  Black  Building  Paper 
for  inside  lining.  Far  superior  to  tar 
paper.  The  best  building  paper  in  every 
particular  on  the  market. 

( Full  particulars 
UklE?  i  and  samples  free. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


The  Farmers’  Choice 

IS  THE 

SYKES 

Improved  Iron  and  Steel 

ROOFING. 

For  all  classes  of  buildings,  easily  applied,  cheaper 
than  shingles,  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is  absolutely 
fire  and  lightning  proof.  Reduces  your  insurance 
and  is  the  best  roof  manufactured.  Write  for  our 
handsome  catalogue  and  mention  this  paper. 

SYKES  IKON  &  STEEL  ROOFING  CO.. 

Chicago,  111.,  or  Niles,  Ohio. 


FREE 


A  POSTAL  CARD 


addressed  to  THE  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland, 
O..  will  bring  you  a  copy  of  the  leading  agricultural, 
livestock  and  home  paper  of  America.  All  original 
matter;  20  pages  every  week,  illustrated. 

IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  FARM  PAY. 


Hors©  Owners!  v  Try 

GOIYIBAULTJS 


Caustic 

Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cnro 
The  Safest,  Best  BUSTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hornes 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N  C  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


1A  HORSE  FOR  25  CENTS, 

“Same  thing— When  your  best  horse  is  laid 
upby  a  gal  led  shoulder  and  you  can  put  him 
to  work  and  cure  him  at  same  time  by  using 
Bickmore’s  Call  Cure.  Also  for  Cuts.  Scratches, 
Sore  Teats  on  Cows.  Sample  mailed  for  lOcts. 
Bickmobe  Gall  Cure  Co..  Box  l05.  Old  Town,  Maine. 


THE  COPPER  CURE  REMEDIES 

are  warranted.  WINE  OF  COPPER  Instantly 
destroys  all  microbes,  germs  and  parasites  that  cause 
Hoof-Ail,  Fouls,  Foot-Rot,  Thrush.  Scab,  Itch.  Mange, 
Ringworm.  Chronic  or  Obstinate  Sores,  Proud  Flesh. 
Canker,  etc.  JOHN’S  COMPOUND  cures  Scratches 
ind  Skin  Diseases.  Either  Compound  sent  postpaid 
tor  50  cents.  Address 

THE  COPPER  CURE  CO..  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED 

The  following  Is  from  Hon.  WAYNE  MacVEAGH, 
Ambassador  to  Italy: 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
“You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satisfac- 

r^ee.  MOORE  BROS  .Albany,  N.Y, 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

▲  wurtled  highest  prize  at  World’s  Fair. 

Made  in  250  styles. 
Sqnare  Blankets  for  the  road. 
Surcingle  Blankets  for  Stable. 
AH  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 

The  Best  5/A  is  the 

5/A  BAKER  BLANKET. 

Many  Have  Worn  1G  Years. 

Thousands  of  testimonials. 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 

Write  us  for  a/A  Book. 

Y/M.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-cent  stamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit,  you  can  buy  by  mall  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KIXU  A  CO..  No.  lOCkni-rh  SI.,  Ilwego,  N.Y. 


IXL  TANK  HEATER 


For  Warming  Water  In  Stock  Tanks 
WILL  SAVE  DOUBLE  ITS 
COST  IN  ON 

It  is  made  of  the  hes 
cast  in  one  piece, 
iron  to  rust,  no  solder  to  melt  . 
and  cause  leak.  It  is  perma- 1 
nently  located  in  tank  during 
winter.  Need  not  be  removed 
to  kindle  fire,  burns  fine  or 
coarse  coal,  cobs,  chunks  of 
wood  or  most  any-  kind  off  uel. 

A  small  boy  can  easily 
operate  it.  Also 

IXL  Feed  Grinders, _ 

Stalk  Cutters  and  Corn  Shelters. 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &.  PUMP  CO., 

113  Water  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


PURiNTON’S 

AGRICULTURAL  BOILER 

Stands  at  the  head  of  all  articles  for 
Cooking  Feed  and  Heating  Water  for 
Stock,  and  is  also  the  cheapest. 
15,(MiO  Sold.  Cooks,  Boils,  Steams 
anything.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  WAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  (Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  HegScahlcrs,  Caldrons, 
etc.  T®"-  Send  for  Circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

The  Business  Hen. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  the  most  popular  we 
have  ever  published.  Every  one  interested  at 
all  in  poultry,  seems  to  want  it,  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  It  gets  down  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  and  treats  of  the  hen  as  the 
means  of  making  a  dollar.  The  price  in  cloth 
is  75  cents,  but  as  the  paper  cover  edition  s 
exhausted,  we  fill  all  orders  in  cloth  covers  at 
paper  cover  price,  while  a  new  supply  [of 
paper  covers  are  being  provided.  Price,  40 
cents.  Sent  to  any  subscriber  for  sending  us 
one  new  subscription. 

The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkr,  New  York. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued.) 

ing-  of  15  per  cent  on  hogs  with  steers 
fed  corn  meal.  In  other  words,  there 
were  lost  16  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
gain  made  by  grinding  the  corn  for  steers 
when  they  were  followed  by  hogs,  as 
compared  with  that  not  ground. 

The  conclusion  of  a  third  experiment 
is  that  when  steers  are  fed  heavily  on 
shelled  corn,  hogs  following  them  can 
make  a  gain  in  flesh  of  100  pounds  on 
less  than  200  pounds  of  additional  corn. 

Another  experiment  shows  that  four 
hogs  placed  with  steers  getting  grain, 
required  92  pounds  additional  corn  to 
make  100  pounds  of  gain.  It  may  be 
said  also,  that  100  pounds  of  gain  with 
steers,  and  100  pounds  with  hogs  run¬ 
ning  with  them,  were  produced  from  654 
pounds  of  ensilage,  and  669  pounds  of 
corn  and  bran. 

The  conclusion  of  the  fifth  experiment 
is  that  “  when  feeding  three-year-old 
steers,  we  lost  12  per  cent  of  hay,  and 
three  per  cent  of  corn  and  bran  by  grind¬ 
ing  the  corn.”  *  *  *  “  Furthermore, 

if  we  take  into  consideration  the  gain  of 
the  hogs,  we  find  a  loss  of  53  per  cent  of 
the  corn  and  bran  by  grinding  the  corn 
for  steers  where  hogs  were  placed  with 
them.” 

Hogs  also  enjoy  peculiar  immunity 
from  sickness  when  following  steers, 
and  a  bunch  of  shoats  farrowed  in  Sep¬ 
tember  will  pass  the  winter  with  cattle 
without  becoming  mangy  and  peaked 
and  stunted  for  want  of  grass.  They 
come  out  on  grass  in  the  spring  with 
large  frames  weighing  150  pounds,  and 
feed  almost  like  steers  making  a  wonder¬ 
fully  cheap  and  healthy  growth  to  be 
finished  with  corn  for  the  August  mar¬ 
ket  ;  this  is  the  best  market  of  the  year, 
averaging  61  cents  per  100  pounds  better 
in  24  years,  than  the  November  and 
December  market. 

The  Indianapolis  market  prefers  a 
steer  to  weigh  about  1,400  pounds,  fat, 
smooth  and  blocky. 

Grass  grows  without  costly  cultivation, 
and  the  steer  mows  it  free  of  charge. 
His  molar  teeth  will  also  chop  the  grass 
and  grind  the  corn,  and  hogs  gladly 
clean  up  and  flourish  on  the  waste.  The 
manure  is  absolutely  saved  to  the  land 
free  of  charge,  nine  months  of  the  year, 
and  the  accumulation  of  bedding  and 
manure  in  the  sheds  and  stables,  and 
about  the  straw  stack,  save  the  bulk  of 
both  liquids  and  solids  in  winter,  and 
rot  down  a  pile  of  bulky  straw.  A  grain 
farm  without  cattle,  has  so  much  waste; 
great  stacks  rotting  down,  fodder  blow¬ 
ing  away,  grass  in  fence  corners  and  on 
rough  laud.  In  fact,  where  no  cows  are 
kept,  a  few  steers  will  pick  up  waste, 
will  carry  over  a  bunch  of  shoats  for 
spring  pasture,  and  will  gradually  pick 
up  a  margin  of  loss  which  makes  their 
selling  value  almost  clear  gain. 

E.  H.  COLLINS. 


A  LIVE  STOCK  COPARTNERSHIP. 

Usually  I  am  in  favor  of  every  one 
paddling  his  own  canoe  ;  but  there  are 
exceptions.  In  my  neighborhood  is  a 
man  variously  known  as  a  chicken  man, 
a  man  with  the  chicken  fever,  a  hen 
crank,  etc.  ;  we  will  call  him  the  crank. 

This  man  has  a  daughter  now  in  her 
teens,  who  has  been  in  poor  health  since 
she  was  a  small  child.  As  it  was 
thought  that  outside  exercise  would  be 
good  for  her,  the  crank  gave  her  the 
care  of  two  flocks  of  hens  of  about  40 
each,  she  to  do  all  the  work,  he  to  fur¬ 
nish  everything,  and  she  to  have  one- 
third  the  eggs  for  her  work.  This  bar¬ 
gain  was  made  about  three  years  ago.  is 
still  in  force,  and  has  given  satisfaction. 
They  settle  up  about  once  a  month,  and 
the  crank  may  sometimes  grumble  at 
the  size  of  her  bill.  During  the  three 
years  her  health  has  improved  somewhat, 
though  she  is  not  yet  very  r  ugged ;  she  has 
clothed  herself  and  saved  a  little  money, 
and  her  sister  says  that  her  pocketbook 
is  always  full.  I  don’t  know  now  ex¬ 
actly  what  h  jr  shire  has  amounted  to. 


1  think  that  it  does  not  take  her  over 
two  hours  a  day  to  care  for  the  hens. 

Now,  girls,  this  method  of  earning 
money  is  a  much  more  satisfactory  way 
than  to  have  to  ask  for  everything  you 
want.  One  feels  independent,  feels  that 
she  has  earned  it,  that  it  is  hers  by  right. 
Even  if  they  had  work  enough  in  the 
house,  most  girls  can  find  time  to  take 
care  of  one  flock,  and  it  will  do  them 
good  to  be  out  of  doors. 

As  to  its  not  being  nice  work,  I  think 
that  most  people  have  more  disagreeable 
work  to  do.  If  the  father  has  always  let 
his  hens  take  care  of  themselves,  he  does 
not  know  the  possibilities  of  a  hen,  and 
you  may  make  a  better  bargain  than  one- 
third.  I  well  remember  when  I  first  had 
the  hen  fever  as  a  boy,  and  took  charge 
of  the  farm  flock  of  fowls  consisting  of 
about  35  kept  in  an  old  hovel,  for  the 
three  winter  months  for  one-half  the 
eggs.  I  got  $7  for  my  work.  I  and  all 
the  neighbors  thought  I  did  wonderfully 
well.  If  you  can  make  a  bargain,  roll 
up  your  sleeves  and  pitch  in.  J.  w. 


Jayne's  Expectorant  is  both  a  palliative  and 
curative  in  all  Lung  Complaints,  Bronchitis.  etc.  It 
is  a  standard  remedy  for  Coughs  and  Colds,  and  needs 
only  a  trial  to  prove  its  worth. — Adv. 


Will  a  Hen 
Lay  Eggs 

When  she  is  fed  on  a  grain  diet, 
or  any  diet  in  which  she  fails 
to  find  egg-making  elements  ? 
Eggs  are  composed  largely  of 
albumen ;  and  this  is  furnished  in 
an  easily  digested  form  in  Bow- 
ker’s  Animal  Meal,  made  from 
fresh,  sweet  bones  and  fresh, 
sweet  meat,  thoroughly  cooked, 
and  pulverized  into  a  clean,  sweet 
meal  which  hens  and  chicks  eat 
greedily  when  mixed  with  their 
other  food. 

It  makes  hens  lay ; 

It  makes  chickens  grow. 

Enough  for  io  hens  3  months,  $ 1 . 
B'our  times  as  much  for  $2.25. 
Little  book,  “  The  Egg,”  free. 

Bowker  43  Chatham  St,,  Boston. 


Established  1822. 


MAKES  HENS  MAKE  MONEY. 

It’s  wonderful  flesh,  hone 
and  EGG  producing  qualities 
have  made  it  famous. 

If  your  dealer  don’t  keep  it  we  will  send,  , 
carriage  paid,  trial  bag  for  $1.00,  or  sufficient 
for  125  liens  for  a  month  for  $2.25. 

“ Points  for  Poultry  Raisers 62  pages,  mailed  1 
'  free.  Please  mention  this  paper. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS, 

Everything  in  Woodenware,  as  well  as 
“Everything  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Lawn.” 

Lowest  prices,  wholesale  and  retail. 

,47  to  54  North  Market  Street,  Boston. 


If  you  mention  The  Rural  New-Yokkeu.  when 
ordering,  we  will  mail  you  I’oultry  Marker  or  three 
Sweet-Scented  Tulip  llulbs  FREE. 


OIL 


MEAL. 


/Our  old\ 
V  Process' 


LINSEED 


OIL 


■For  Uorses.  Cows,  |  For  Ilouse,  Barn. 

Sheep.  Hogs,  Fowls,  etc.  .  Fence,  etc.  Is  the  life 
Health ,  Strength,  Produc-  and  quality  of  any  Paint 
live  Power  to  animals.  |  or  White  Lead. 

Ask  for  “Thompson’s  Oil  or  Oil  Meal.”  a  reliable  pure 

brand.oraddressManufacturers.TUniJDCnU  fa  Pfl 

ID  W. Diamond  St.. Allegheny,  Pa.  I  nUlmOUIl  06  OU. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

And,  turttiermore.  that  the  present  is  the  most 
favorable  time  to  lay  in  a  stock  for  fall  and  winter 
use.  Prices  are  exceptionally  low.  and  must  advance 
with  activity  in  demand  now  so  near  at  hand. 

If  you  delay  too  long,  please  remember  that  we 
gave  you  fair  notice.  Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


Many  thousands  of 
Poultry  Growers  have  learned  to 
their  great  delight  and  large  profit  that  they 
can  secure  without  any  extra  expense  or  trouble 

ABUNDANT  EGGS 

all  through  the  winter  months  by  regularly  feeding 
Bradley’s  Superior  Meat-Meal.  A  trial  (75c.)  bag  will 
demonstrate  this  to  you.  Send  for  free  copy  “  heed¬ 
ing  for  Eggs”  and  learn  how  they  do  it. 

For  sale  by  local  dealers.  If  not  found,  write 
Bradley  Fertilizer  Co. 

Boston. 


What  a  Lot  of  Eggs 

the  hens  lay  when  fed  on  Green 
Cut  Bone  !  With  adozen  hens 

Mann’s 

GREEN  BONE 

Cutter 

will  pay  for  Itself  in  a  short  time  In  the  increase  of  eggs. 

$5.00  buys  one. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL.  180  Highest  Awards  received. 
Catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 

5c  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
O  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

--  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

FIL.SON  BROS.,  Easton,  Fa. 


*  — ,JHCUBAT0RSj 

Vo  Warrant  J 
The  Reliable* 

ToITatch  80  per  centSiLr  Regulating 
Durable,  Correct  in  Principle.  Leader 
at  World’s  Fair.  Gets,  in  stamps  for  » 
new  112  page  Poultry  Guide  and  C&tv  ** 
'At  locrue.  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plain.  Bed-Rock  Information. 

ft  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  III.  -fie 


HATCH  CHICKENS  WUh  UiJmOWEL 

Excelsior  Incubator. 


Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Pegu 
lacing.  Thousands  in  success* 
ful  operation.  Guaranteed  to 
hatch  a  larger  percentage  of 

L  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  thau 
any  other  Hatcher.  I.owest 
priced  lirst-class  Hatcher 
mad,  .  GKO.  II.  8TA1IL, 

1 14  to  122  S.  mil  St.,  qumey,  111. 


A.  G.  BARLOW,  MILLERS,  N.  Y., 

Breeder  of  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys,  Toulouse 
Geese,  Kouen  Ducks.  Light  Brahmas. White  Plymouth 
Hocks,  and  Brown  Leghorns  A  nice  lot  of  young 
stock  for  sale.  Winners  of  15  tirst  and  11  second 
Premiums  at  Albion  and  Brockport  Fairs,  in  strong 
competition. 


SEND 


STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshlres  and  Chester 
Whites.  Choice  large  strains. 
8-week  pigs  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

HAHILTUN  A  CO.,  Coehranvllle,  Pa 


Purebred  Poland-China  Spring  Pigs. 

at  a  low  tigurc,  to  make  room  for  fall  stock 
FHOTOttKAPH  of  hog  quoted  if  asked  for. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES 


PURE  AND  CHOICE. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


Cheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

I  have  now  shipped  440  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torringford,  Conn. 


,,AK“  CHESHIRES 

Write  for  prices;  all  ages. 

W.  E.  MANDEVILLE,  Brookton,  Tompkins  Co..  N.Y. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


IOT, 

CLOTH ILDE  II.  II.  B.  1308. 

Milk  record  28.021  pounds  2  ounces  in  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2)^  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow's  descendants  for  sale,  if 
this  is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HIGH-CLASS 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 


JERSEYS 


FOR  SALE.— Young  Bulls 


Stoke  Pogls  6th;  Ida’s  Rioter  of  St.  1,.;  Landseer’s 
Harry,  etc.,  sire  son  of  Prospect  Rioter. 

JAS.  T.  ARMSTRONG.  1044  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


Coalhill  Jerseys. 

The  highest  class  St,.  Lamberts  and  descendants 
of  Fancy’s  llarrv  !>777.  Bargains  ottered. 
JNO.  O.  BIGIIAM,  Mlllersburg,  Ohio. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  i  of  imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  clogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thohndai.e,  Chester  Co., Pa 


Give  the  GOLDEN  color  to  your  dairy  by  grading  up 
the  COWS.  Bulls  at  low  prices,  dropped  June  29,  1894. 
and  May  29,  1895.  Write  for  particulars. 

Willswood  Herd 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES! the  S™” 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  a»  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  F'irst  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  Slate  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  bestl  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


Great  AUCTION  Sale 

800  HEAD  OF 

IMPROVED  CHESTED  WHITE  SWINE 
From  the“World’s  Champion  Herd” 
8ee  them  at  your  own  Express  Of¬ 
fice.  Buy  them  at  your  own  price. 
Pay  for  them  in  your  own  time.  All 
bids  by  mail.  Bids  close  Nov.  11. 
Catalogue  and  Particulars  free. 
WILLIS  WHIITEEY.  Salem,  Ohio. 


8.  W.  SMIT 


Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  <fc  Poland  China 
Pigs.  .Jersey,  Guernsey  &  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle,  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranvllie.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


CH  EST  KK  Will  T  ES-  Have  you  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  it.  Foulke,  West 
Chester.  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham;  are  growl, hy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis  or  frt.  both  ways 


30 


FINE  CHESHIRE  PIGS 

Highly  bred.  Ready  for  October  shipment 
Not  akin  In  pairs.  Catalogue.  Address 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 


HALF  A 
REAM. 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

V.  G.  ELLIOT  «fc  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FREE 


♦¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥* 


GO  BUY  A  if 


STAY  ON” 


BURLINGTON 

CTADI  C  Dl  IllifCT  Your  horse  is  alwayBclean.lt  keeps  the 
5  |  ADLt  DLAnlVCl  .  hair  smooth  and  glc 


0  I  MU  Ilk  ULHnnk  I  ■  hair  smooth  and  glossy.  llo  surcingle 

■■■■■■  ", .  ■■■■■■■■  .1  required.  No  tight  girth.  Noeoreback*. 

No  chafing  of  mane.  No  rubbing  of  tail.  No  horse  can  wear  it  under  his  feet. 

No  Come  Off  to  Them!  Your  Harness  Dealer  Keeps  Them. 

If  not,  write  us  for  Free  Catalogue  and  prices.  The  “Stay  On”  Burlington 

protect  our  patents.  BURLINGTON  BLANKET  GO-  Burlington,  Wis.  _ 
*ieirk'k'kirkitkick-k1t'kick'kick'kickitickitirk++it'kitickickitirkirirkiiirkitititicki 
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Humorous. 

— ’Tie  wrong  for  any  maid  to  be 
Abroad  at  night  alone; 

A  chaperon  she  needs  till  she 
Can  call  some  chap  ’er  own 

— Philadelphia  Record 

Jack  Frost  is  killing  the  plants,  but 
there  are  other  bloomers  which  seem  to 
defy  him. — Philadelphia  Record. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  cold 
and  the  grip,  but  you  will  not  realize 
it  until  you  receive  the  doctor’s  bill. — 
Truth. 

“  How  did  Grassgrow  do  with  his  book 
on  ‘Success  on  Farming?’”  “Splen¬ 
didly.  The  book  paid  for  all  he  lost  on 
the  farm.” — Judge. 

Lady  (to  new  governess):  “I  hope 
that  you  will  treat  my  children  loving¬ 
ly — of  course  with  the  exception  of  my 
18-year-old  son  !” — Flmjende  Blaetter. 

“  Wiiat  makes  a  rooster  crow,  Hilly  ?  ” 
“He’s  got  ter  giv’  way  ter  his  feelin’s. 
He  can’t  help  hisself !  ”  “  Hut  when  the 

hen  lays  a  egg  he  makes  the  most  noise.” 
“Ah  !  that’s  pride.” — Life. 

“The  trouble  with  this  tooth,”  said 
the  dentist,  probing  it  with  a  long, 
slender  instrument,  “is  that  the  nerve 
is  dying.”  “  It  seems  to  me,  doctor,” 
groaned  the  victim,  “  you  ought  to  treat 
the  dying  with  a  little  more  respect.” — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Somewhat  Puzzling. — Hobby  :  “Why 
can  a  man  run  faster  than  a  boy  ?  ”  Pa  : 
“  Hecause  he  is  bigger,  of  course.” 
Hobby  (after  pondering  for  a  moment) : 
“Well,  Pa,  then  why  don’t  the  hind 
wheels  of  a  wagon  run  faster  than  the 
front  wheels  ?  ” — Credit  Lost. 

Farmer  Hardacre  :  “  Oh,  dangnation, 
take  it  all !  Fate  is  always  agin’  the 
farmer.”  Mr.  Citiman  :  “What  is  the 
matter,  Mr.  Hardacre  ?  ”  Farmer  Hard¬ 
acre  :  “Why,  golsquanch  the  luck  !  I’ve 
got  a  bustin’  big  crop  of  oats  for  the  first 
time  in  four  jmars,  an’,  dum  it,  there’s 
nuthin’  to  feed  ’em  to  any  more  but 
bicycles  and  trolley  cars!” — Harper's 
Bazar. 

A  clergyman  in  England,  pleading 
earnestly  with  his  parishioners  for  the 
construction  of  a  cemetery  for  their 
parish,  asked  them  to  consider  the  “  de¬ 
plorable  condition  of  thirty  thousand 
Englishmen  living  without  Christian 
buriai.”  Still  more  curious  was  another 
clerical  slip.  A  gentleman  said  to  a 
minister:  “  When  do  you  expect  to  see 
Deacon  S.  again  ?  ”  “  Never  !  ”  said  the 

reverend  gentleman,  solemnly  ;  “  the 
Deacon  is  in  Heaven.”  —  Presbyterian 
Observer. 
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AN  AMERICAN  INDIAN. 

n  I  S  PAST,  II  I S  PRESENT,  AND  IIIS  FUTURE. 

Is  He  Making  Any  Progress  ? 

Mr.  Noble  Redman  is  the  only  person  who  has  a 
legitimate  claim  to  the  title  of  thoroughbred  Ameri¬ 
can.  The  rest  of  us  are  but  scrubs  and  grades.  Some 
of  our  pale-faced  citizens  may  not  like  that  statement, 
yet  it  is  true.  Run  your  pedigree  back  but  a  few 
years,  or  at  most,  centuries,  and  it  will  land  you  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  Mr.  Redman’s  fore¬ 
fathers  occu- 


less  generations,  maintained  certain  distinct  types 
and  languages,  which  were  due  to  differences  in  food, 
climate  and  personal  habits.  Up  to  the  time  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  the  American  Indian  was  not  influenced  in  blood, 
language  or  culture  by  any  other  race.  At  the  time 
of  the  early  white  settlements,  it  was  thought  that 
the  whole  continent  teemed  with  an  enterprising  and 
aggressive  race.  It  is  now  generally  thought  that 
these  estimates  were  greatly  exaggerated.  A  conser¬ 
vative  estimate  puts  the  number  of  American  Indians 
at  the  time  of  Columbus  at  500,000,  and  it  has  never 


been  greater  since  then.  In  1822,  the  Indian  popula¬ 
tion  was  471,417  ;  in  1870,  313,712  ;  in  1880,  300,543,  and 
in  1890,  248,253.  Of  the  1890  population,  50,806  Indians 
paid  taxes  as  citizens,  133,417  were  on  reservations, 
while  50,055  are  classed  as  civilized,  but  non  tax  pay¬ 
ing.  The  citizen  Indians  are  scattered  over  44  States 
and  five  Territories,  and  their  numbers  increase  from 
year  to  year,  especially  of  late  years,  since  extra 
efforts  have  been  made  to  educate  boys  and  girls. 

VVe  hear  much  of  Indian  tribes.  Scientists  say  that 
there  are  now  32  distinct  stocks  or  families  of  Indians 

remaining  out 


pied  American 
soil  when  your 
ancestors  were 
many  colored 
savages,  roam¬ 
ing  through  the 
forests  of 
Europe.  Your 
ancestors  came 
here  and  stole 
Redman’s  land, 
and  weakened 
him  with  bad 
liquor  and  gun 
powder.  That 
was  the  “  civil¬ 
izing  influence” 
your  ancestors 
first  brought  to 
bear  on  him. 
You  might  re¬ 
member  that 
when  you  base 
your  claim  to 
the  title  of 
“American”  on 
the  fact  that 
your  civiliza- 
t  i  o  n  is  of  a 
higher  type 


w*  raw 


of  53.  These 
differences  in 
tribes  were,  as 
stated,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  differ¬ 
ent  foods  and 
locations. 

We  have  no 
space  here  to 
give  a  history 
of  the  Indian’s 
wrongs  or 
rights.  Our  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  show 
only  his  busi¬ 
ness  side.  In 
1890,  57,960  In¬ 
dians  received 
subsistence 
supplies,  while 
185,574  received 
none.  In  1891, 
the  Govern¬ 
ment  appropri¬ 
ated  $7,127, 394.- 
69  for  Indians. 
It  is  estimated 
that  the  ex¬ 
penditures  for 
food  and  ra- 


than  his  ! 

The  last  cen- 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  A  YOUNGER  GENERATION.  AN  INDIAN’S  NEW  HOME.  Fig.  237. 


tions  average 
$8  per  year  for 


sus  report  gives 
a  whole  big 
book  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  with  an 
interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  their 
origin,  their 
history  so  far 
as  known,  and 
statistics  re¬ 
garding  their 
population, 
property,  etc. 
In  a  few  words, 
it  may  be  said, 
that  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the 
Indians  are  of 
European  ori¬ 
gin.  The  first 
settlers  prob¬ 
ably  came  from 
Europe  by  way 
of  a  land  con¬ 
nection  which 
once  existed  all 
over  the  north- 
ern  Atlantic. 
Once  here,  they 
slowly  scat¬ 
tered  over  the 
country  and 
through  count- 


A  FEWoSTEPS  UP  INTO  CIVILIZATION,  A  PUYALLUP  INDIAN  AND  SQUAW.  Fig.  238, 


110,000  reserva¬ 
tion  Indians.  It 
costs  $2,000,000 
per  year  to 
maintain  the 
Indian  schools, 
and  about  $175 
per  head  to  send 
girls  and  boys 
to  the  East¬ 
ern  boarding 
schools.  In 
1890,  the  In¬ 
dians  earned 
$64  2,000  in 
labor  for  the 
Go  ver  n  m  ent, 
nearly  half  of 
which  was  for 
growing  and 
hauling  farm 
products.  In  the 
same  year,  the 
Government 
maintained  246 
Indian  schools, 
with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  16,377 
pupils.  This,  it 
must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  on 
the  reserva¬ 
tions  —  n  o.t 
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among  the  tax-paying1  Indians.  These  Indians  culti¬ 
vated.  on  their  own  account,  288,613  acres,  and  sold 
articles  valued  at  SI. 507. 072. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  statistics  is 
that  referring  to  the  Indian  Territory.  The  Indian 
population  in  1890  was  51,279.  There  are  two  white 
men  to  every  Indian,  but  they  are  mere  campers  or 
intruders,  as  they  can  obtain  no  land  by  purchase. 
The  Indians  own  25.906,862  acres  of  land,  and  are 
prospering  as  farmers  aiid  stockmen.  In  fact,  the 
last  few  years  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Indian  has  a 
future  in  this  land  as  a  farmer,  if  not  in  the  so-called 
professions.  “  Civilization  ”  went  at  him  first  in  the 
wrong  way — with  liquor  and  disease — as  its  chief 
agents.  The  later  plan  of  working  on  the  younger 
generation  with  education,  fair  treatment  and  honest 
examples,  will  work  better  and  give  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

Our  two  pictures  show  two  stages  of  Indian  devel¬ 
opment.  They  were  taken  on  an  agency  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Some  one  may  say  that  the  lower  one  is  but 
little  removed  from  the  old  plan  of  living  in  a  wig¬ 
wam.  There  is  progress,  however,  and  the  chances 
are  that  some  of  your  ancestors  lived  in  a  worse 
house  than  that  !  Above  is  the  house  of  a  younger 
man.  It  may  not  be  as  good  as  yours,  but  it  shows 
still  more  progress  !  So  it  will  go  on  if  the  right  in¬ 
fluences  are  put  in  the  way  of  younger  Indians.  We 
don’t  believe  in  this  idea  of  sitting  down  and  saying 
that  the  younger  generation  of  any  race  is  doomed 
to  degeneracy  and  decay.  If  they  do  degenerate,  it 
will  not  be  because  they  are  doomed,  but  because 
the  people  of  a  “higher  civilization  ”  fail  to  do  their 
duty.  _ 

" CORN  HAY”  IN  THREE  STATES. 

that's  what  they  call  shredded  corn  fodder. 

Tough  Stalks  Made  More  Eatable. 

Take  a  corn  plant — stalk  and  ear  !  Chemists  tell  us 
that  there  is  as  much  nutriment  in  the  stalk  as  there  is 
in  the  grain.  In  the  older  States,  the  stalks  are  saved 
with  more  or  less  care,  for  feeding.  In  the  great  corn 
growing  States,  a  vast  proportion  of  the  stalk  crop  is 
wasted.  Great  areas  are  grown,  and  hand  labor  is  too 
high  Until  within  a  few  years,  cutting  and  husking 
were  all  done  by  hand.  Machines  were  devised  for 
harvesting  all  other  grains,  but  corn  grew  on  such  a 
sturdy  stalk  that  the  machines  were  not  capable  of 
handling  it.  Recently,  however,  inventive  genius  has 
conquered  the  difficulties.  Corn  harvesters  now  do 
the  work  of  20  men  with  cutting  knives,  and  follow¬ 
ing  the  harvester  has  come  the  husker  and  shredder 
to  save  further  hand  work  and  prepare  the  formerly 
wasted  stalk  for  stock  food.  These  machines  operate 
like  the  thrashing  machines  for  wheat.  The  whole 
stalk  is  fed  in  at  one  end.  the  ear  is  snapped  off  and 
husked,  and  leaves  and  butts  are  cut,  crushed  and 
broken  into  a  soft,  fine  mass  that  is  poured  out  like 
straw.  In  order  to  learn  just  what  place  these 
machines  are  to  occupy  in  farm  economy,  we  have 
secured  opinions  from  various  parts  of  the  West. 
These  from  three  States  are  given  this  week.  Others 
may  follow. 

What  Can  Be  Done  with  the  Fodder? 

Corn  buskers  have  operated  here  during  the  past 
two  years,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  they  will 
not  be  used  as  much  this  fall.  Though  they  husk  the 
corn  and  shred  the  fodder  very  well,  yet  that  is  not 
the  whole  story.  First,  their  work  is  too  costly  ;  ttie 
same  set  of  men  that  it  takes  to  run  one  of  the  ma¬ 
chines,  can  go  into  the  fields  and  husk  and  crib  more 
corn  than  the  machine  can  ;  so  a  very  high  value  has 
to  be  put  on  the  shredded  fodder  to  figure  out  a  profit. 
That  might  be  all,  right,  though,  if  it  were  the  only 
way  to  get  the  fodder  to  use  ;  but  I  find  that  1  can 
husk  and  crib  the  corn  by  hand,  and  then  run  the 
fodder  through  my  two-horse  cutter,  can  do  as  good 
or  a  better  job,  and  can  do  it  cheaper.  The  shredded 
fodder  is  not  better  to  feed  than  the  cut.  In  addition, 

1  have  a  better  chance  to  pick  suitable  days  for  the 
work,  and  am  not  compelled  to  have  it  done  just  when 
the  machine  comes  around.  1  can  cut  a  little  as 
needed  during  the  fall  to  use  while  the  rest  is  curing, 
and  then  can  do  the  bulk  of  the  work  along  in 
December. 

Rut  the  second  and  great  trouble  is  the  sweat  that 
the  fodder  will  go  through.  In  this  neighborhood,  it 
is  always  put  in  the  barn.  I  saw  one  loft  full  last 
fall,  that  had  come  out  of  the  sweat  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  but  only  one.  The  others  looked  at,  including 
my  own,  which  was  cut,  were  more  or  less  damaged. 
Sometimes  the  escaping  moisture  made  “chimneys” 
causing  damaged  spots  in  the  fodder.  One  mow  was 
a  rotten  mass  with  toadstools  growing  on  it.  Part  of 
this  poor  success  was  probably  owing  to  the  season, 
the  August  rains  causing  a  late  growth  that  got  frost¬ 
bitten  and  refused  to  cure,  and  partly  to  poor  man¬ 
agement ;  but  after  making  all  allowances  possible, 
the  stubborn  fact  remains  that  fodder  when  cut  or 


shredded  and  put  in  any  bulk,  is  very  likely  to  heat 
and  spoil.  It  takes  a  rare  combination  of  skill  and 
favorable  circumstances  to  have  it  come  out  right. 
When  a  man  has  experimented  in  a  small  way  with 
cut  or  shredded  fodder,  it  is  very  easy  to  get  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  the  possibilities  of  the  feed  :  but  when 
operations  are  undertaken  on  a  scale  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  possible  the  economical  use  of  a  shredder, 
then  new  problems  arise. 

I  am  getting  around  to  the  belief  that  for  the  small 
farmer,  the  fodder  cutter  is  the  best  way  out,  espe¬ 
cially  as  most  of  his  fodder  corn  need  not  be  husked, 
thereby  making  the  work  still  cheaper.  For  the 
large  farmer,  the  silo  is  the  thing.  Still,  these  are 
both  open  to  the  objection  that  the  product  is  not 
marketable,  and  how  to  secure  a  market  for  our  sur- 
plus  fodder  is  the  question  that  many  Western  farm¬ 
ers  are  now  asking. 

A  year  ago  there  were  a  few  bales  of  the  shredded 
fodder  made  in  this  neighborhood,  but  what  became 
of  it  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  heard  yet  of  any 
sales  being  made,  and  am  confident  that  the  feed 
could  not  be  sold  in  the  large  markets.  It  is  easy  to 
speculate,  but  in  my  opinion  the  difficulty  of  curing 
the  shredded  fodder  will,  for  a  long  time,  act  as  a 
serious  interference  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  trade 
for  it.  K.  R.  WATSON. 

Iowa. 

Mr.  7.  Hay  Is  Going  to  the  Wall. 

Corn  husking  machines  are  rapidly  coming  into  use 
in  this  State,  and  I  predict  that,  within  the  next  five 
years,  nine-tenths  of  all  the  corn  cut  for  fodder  will 
be  shredded.  These  machines  go  about  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  like  thrashing  machines,  and  do  the  work  for 
farmers  for  10  to  12>£  cents  per  shock  of  256  hills. 
They  work  very  rapidly,  husking  the  corn  as  clean 
as  the  average  hired  man,  dropping  it  into  a  wagon 
ready  for  the  crib,  reduce  the  fodder  to  the  very  best 
condition  for  feeding,  and  elevate  it  into  a  shed  or 
barn  loft.  The  fodder  should  be  fairly  dry,  not 
stored  in  too  great  bulk,  and  it  will  keep  all  right. 
Many  salt  it  as  stored,  much  as  our  fathers  used  to 
salt  hay  when  stacked.  They  claim  that  stock  relish 
it  better,  and  that  the}^  will  drink  more  water,  and 
thus  prevent  any  evil  effects  if  they  happen  to  eat  a 
little  too  much.  There  may  be  something  in  this. 
The  fodder  must  be  stored  under  rain-proof  cover,  or 
it  will  spoil  quickly.  Simply  keep  it  off  the  ground 
and  out  of  the  rain.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  small 
space  a  dozen  great,  bulky  shocks  occupy  when 
shredded.  One  is  led  to  wonder  what  has  become  of 
it,  anyway  ! 

I  never  heard  of  any  being  baled  or  sold  in  market, 
but  it  will  be  before  long.  It  will  be  as  salable  as 
hay  when  people  generally  learn  its  value  as  feed  for 
milch  cows.  Some  who  have  used  it  two  or  three 
years  would  rather  have  it  than  average  Timothy  hay 
at  the  same  price.  They  claim  that  stock  eat  it 
cleaner,  and  thrive  better.  There’s  a  revolution  just 
ahead — a  revolution  in  corn  harvesting.  Mr.  Hay  is 
losing  his  prestige  !  feed  grundy. 

Illinois. 

The  Whole  Thing  Reviewed  in  Indiana. 

The  other  day,  I  asked  a  farmer  whether  they  had 
a  fodder  shredder  in  tha  neighborhood.  “  No,  but  we 
are  talking  strongly  of  one.  In  Koone  County,  where 
I  once  lived,  they  use  them.  I  was  back  on  a  visit 

last  spring,  and  when  we  put  my  horse  up,  Mr.  - 

fed  him  shredded  corn  fodder.” 

“  How  much  fodder  did  he  have  in  a  pile  ?  ” 

"  Oh  !  it  was  run  into  a  big  mow  by  the  carrier,  and 
was  12  or  15  feet  deep.” 

“  Was  it  moldy  ?  ” 

Not  a  bit  :  just  as  pretty  and  bright  as  good  hay, 
and  the  horses  and  cows  ate  it,  and  my  friend  said 
that  there  was  scarcely  anything  left  for  bedding. 
Sometimes  a  few  splinters  of  the  heavy  butts  were 
left,  if  stock  were  fed  an  abundance.” 

He  and  a  few  neighbors  have  used  a  machine  for 
three  years.  The  first  year,  they  paid  five  cents  a 
bushel,  and  the  machine  was  crowded  ;  since  then 
more  machines  have  reduced  it  to  four  cents  for  the  past 
two  years.  Hut  if  corn  is  very  poor  and  fodder  fairly 
good,  they  charge  $1.50  an  hour,  or  $15  a  day.” 

“  \\  hat  would  it  cost  you  to  hire  it  shucked  by 
hand  ?  ” 

“  If  the  fodder  were  set  up  without  tying  in  bun¬ 
dles,  it  would  cost  3 cents  a  bushel.” 

“  Then  at  five  cents  a  bushel,  you  pay  1%  cent  for 
shredding  ;  you  must  haul  the  fodder  and  crib  the 
corn  either  way.” 

“  ^es,  the  shredded  fodder  doesn’t  occupy  so  much 
space,  and  is  as  easily  fed  as  hay.  If  the  corn  yields 
40  bushels  of  grain  and  two  tons  of  stover  per  acre,  we 
get  the  two  tons  of  feed  put  in  nice  shape  for  60  cents, 
or  30  cents  a  ton.” 

“  \\  by  don’t  you  have  yours  shredded  ?  ” 

Hecause  I  and  my  son  run  a  small  farm  and  do  our 
own  work  ;  we  can't  get  much  outside  work.  It  will 
piactically  cost  us  no  money  out  to  shuck  our  own 


fodder,  and  the  loss  in  feeding  is  only  about  one-third. 
We  shall  have  plenty  to  carry  us  through  anyhow, 
and  to  hire  a  machine  to  shuck  the  whole  20  acres  at 
40  bushels  per  acre,  would  call  for  $40  in  cash.  If  1 
were  full-handed,  I  would  have  every  stalk  on  the 
farm  shredded,  and  would  try  to  sell  some  of  it.  As 
it  is,  I  have  no  hay  ;  it  failed  in  the  drought,  and  I 
shall  have  enough  shredded  to  feed  during  the  crop¬ 
ping  season  next  spring.  You  know  that  corn  stalks 
whole  get  too  dry  and  woody  by  spring.” 

Later  I  talked  to  an  acquaintance  about  the  shred¬ 
der.  He  said  that  his  next  neighbor  used  one  last 
year,  and  liked  it  very  much.  “Is  it  difficult  to  keep 
the  shredded  fodder  in  bulk  without  molding  ?  ” 

“  If  one  wait  for  a  damp  time  to  handle  the  fodder, 
as  we  do  in  feeding  it  whole,  it  will  heat  and  mold, 
and  sometimes  rot.  One  man  cut  some  too  damp, 
and  it  was  damaged.  Cattle  ate  it  well  when  moldy, 
but  it  makes  horses  cough,  and  is  not  so  good  feed.” 

“  Do  not  the  stalks  break  up  badly,  and  waste  if 
hauled  to  the  machine  dry  ?” 

“In  a  windy  day  like  this,  it  would  blow  every  way, 
and  should  always  be  bound  in  bundles  as  cut ;  then 
it  is  not  so  bulky.  They  used  low  wagons  and  one 
man  carried  each  armful  right  to  its  place  on  the  rack 
instead  of  handing  it  to  a  second.  In  this  way  it 
does  not  break  up  nearly  so  badly.” 

“  Wouldn’t  the  corn  harvesters  be  good  for  that 
machine  to  follow  ?” 

“  Fine  !  They  used  one  this  year,  and  every  armful 
of  the  entire  corn  crop  was  tied  with  the  machine. 
That  will  handle  well  dry,  and  not  be  so  bulky,  and 
the  band  is  not  a  bit  in  the  way.  Our  people  have 
silos,  and  they  like  the  shredded  fodder  as  well  as  the 
ensilage.” 

“  How  much  will  they  shuck  in  a  day  ?” 

“  Some  fodder  has  but  little  corn  in  it,  and  the 
machines  are  of  various  sizes.  Their  capacity  varies 
from  200  to  600  bushels  a  day.  The  main  trouble  with 
the  amount  of  corn  shucked  is  that  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  a  uniform  feed.  A  large,  powerful  machine  will 
use  an  armful  all  the  time,  and  if  it  could  be  fed 
steadily  all  day,  one  could  hardly  guess  what  it  would 
do.  This  machine  was  fed  carelessly,  and  sometimes 
a  -dozen  ears  would  be  pinched  off  and  fall  on  the 
shucking  rollers  at  one  time  ;  it  should  be  fed  more 
like  wheat,  that  is,  distributed  a  little.  A  good 
thrashing  machine  feeder  aimed  to  keep  the  straw 
carrier  of  our  old-fashioned  machines  uniformly  cov¬ 
ered.  He  didn't  chuck  a  whole  bundle  in  at  a  time.” 

“  Will  it  shell  corn  badly,  if  dry  ?” 

“  It  shells  a  few  grains  off  of  the  butts  of  some 
ears,  and  makes  them  look  a  little  ragged.  Hut  if  fed 
at  home,  it  is  no  objection.  You  get  all  the  grain, 
either  on  the  ear  or  in  the  fodder.”  1  noticed  at  the 
fair,  that  a  lattice  work  is  made  in  the  carrier  so  that 
much  of  the  broken  and  whole  grain  drops  out;  and  it 
was  claimed  that  fodder  can  be  shredded  a  little 
moister  by  this  means,  since  the  starchy  grains  cause 
it  to  heat  worse.  Fodder  is  ready  for  the  shucker 
and  shredder  in  a  month  to  six  weeks  after  cutting, 
according  to  the  weather.  Then  a  few  farmers  club 
together  and  go  around  as  in  wheat  thrashing,  and 
wait  on  the  machine.  The  general  opinion  here  is 
that  the  machines  are  too  high-priced,  the  large  ones 
costing  $450,  and  that  in  a  few  years  they  will  be 
within  reach,  and  that  corn  harvesters  will  sell 
shortly  at  $85,  instead  of  $125,  as  now.  and  that  then 
the  corn  stover  problem  will  be  thoroughly  solved. 
The  silo  men  can  fill  silos  for  dairy  cows  if  they 
wish,  and  our  hay  mows  and  barns  can  be  readily 
used  without  additional  expense  for  housing  and 
feeding  the  fodder  dry.  The  feeding  value  of  the 
stover  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  ear  in  good  corn, 
but  heretofore  it  has  been  a  disagreeable  thing  to 
feed— slovenly,  wasteful,  mean  to  store,  and  ugly  in 
the  manure  pile.  We  formerly  cut  a  little  fodder  to 
help  out  our  hay,  and  for  roughness  in  winter  ;  but 
since  the  new  machinery  has  made  it  desirable  to  save 
the  whole  crop,  farmers  are  asking  one  another 
whether  frost  hurts  fodder,  and  whether  it  is  good 
after  it  dries  in  the  field.  To  secure  answers  to  these 
questions  for  our  farmers’  club,  I  wrote  for  in¬ 
formation,  and  Prof.  Plumb,  of  Purdue,  wrote  me  as 
follows  : 

The  damage  to  fodder  by  a  killing  frost  depends  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  growth  of  the  plant.  If  the  grain  is  mature,  and  the 
foliage  has  begun  to  dry  and  turn  brown,  the  loss  is  small.  The 
greener  the  plant,  the  greater  the  loss.  In  the  only  experiments 
of  which  I  know,  in  which  some  corn  was  harvested  and  placed 
in  the  barn  before  frost,  and  some  left  in  the  field,  analyses 
showed  a  very  small  loss,  the  barn  sample  containing  4.91  per 
cent  protein,  and  the  field  sample  4.78  percent.  The  field  corn 
had  not  been  rained  on  before  the  analysis  was  made.  No  very 
material  changes  probably  occur  simply  due  to  the  frosts.  The 
constant  washing  of  fodder  by  rain  and  dew  removes  more  of  the 
soluble  sugars  from  the  exterior  parts  of  the  plant  than  anything 
else.  The  inside  of  the  stalk  is  practically  little  affected ;  the 
tender  leaf  is  much  more  so.  The  general  injurious  influences  of 
“weathering”  are  mainly  felt  through  the  moisture  received  on 
the  plant.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  fodder  dead  a  week 
or  10  days  is  richer  than  that  cut  at  denting.  In  fact,  when  the 
kernel  is  in  the  dent  stage,  the  plant  is  considered  in  its  best 
condition  for  harvesting. 
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The  losses  to  our  corn  crop  come  more  from  trampling  tons  of 
the  valuable  fodder  into  the  earth  by  wasteful  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing  than  by  the  mere  effect  of  frost  or  rain.  The  stalk  in  itself 
contains  much  valuable  food.  Stalks  in  pastured  corn  fields  are 
not  eaten  at  all,  as  they  should  be,  to  conserve  farm-feeding 
stuffs.  If  the  leaves  were'to  remain  on  the  plant  after  frost  the 
loss  would  be  slight,  compared  with  their  being  beaten  olf  by 
wind  and  rain,  and  thus  exposed  to  more  or  less  destruction 
before  being  eaten. 

An  old,  well-to-do  farmer  near  here  had  men  cut¬ 
ting'  and  shocking  fodder  long  after  every  one  else 
had  quit,  and,  when  asked  whether  it  was  worth  cut¬ 
ting,  said,  “  Oh  !  it  will  be  lots  better  than  snowballs 
when  the  wind  whistles.”  Last  winter  we  had  had 
but  little  rain ,  and  my  steers  were  wading  in  snow 
through  a  25-acre  field  of  stalks.  It  was  cold,  they 
slept  about  straw  stacks,  and  had  no  other  feed.  We 
gave  them  nice  clover  hay,  but  they  would  scarcely 
touch  it.  They  kept  in  good  condition,  and  seemed 
to  crave  the  highly  carbonaceous  corn  stalks  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  albuminoids  of  clover.  The  fact  of  their 
doing  well  proves  that  fodder  may  be  cut  during  a 
long  enough  season  to  make  it  practical  to  save  the 
entire  crop.  It  is  reported  that  certain  Illinois  farm¬ 
ers  are  baling  shredded  fodder  and  selling  it  at  $8  a 
ton.  There  is  yet  no  established  market  for  it  at  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

Experiments  show  (Pennsylvania  Station)  that  in 
allowing  the  crop  to  mature,  there  is  a  gain  of  40  per 
cent  of  valuable  feeding  material  (dry  matter)  over 
what  would  have  been  secured  had  the  «rop  been  cut 
for  ensilage  when  the  kernels  began  to  glaze.  In  an 
experiment  comparing  the  feeding  value  of  ensilage 
and  fodder,  the  report  says  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
experiment  failed  to  show  any  material  advantage  on 
the  side  of  either  the  ensilage  or  the  fodder  ration. 

Indiana.  e.  h.  collins. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY? 

Another  Fruit  Barn. — At  Fig.  238  is  a  plan  of  a 
barn  that  might  answer  the  purpose  of  the  inquirer 
on  page  695.  The  outside  ground  measurement  is 
50  by  32  feet.  I  have  made  it  a  special  object  to  have 
the  cold  room  as  much  as  possible  inside,  and  to  avoid 
both  extremes  of  temperature  and  dampness.  If 
there  is  insufficient  space  allowed  for  the  packing¬ 
house  and  implements,  a  lean-to  addition,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines,  would  supply  the  need.  Room  for 
hay  and  such  products  would  be  over  the  stables. 
Ask  F.  T.  L.,  of  Grimsby,  Ont.,  not  to  build  the  barn 
where  bill-stickers  and  advertising  fiends  can  reach  it. 

Onekama,  Mich.  F.  h. 

A  Big  Potato  Yield. — About  a  year  ago,  my  brother 
and  myself  each  received  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  small 
tuber  of  the  Carman  No.  1  potato,  the  two  weighing 
five  ounces.  I  planted  them  in  my  garden  May  11, 
cutting  to  single  eyes,  except  a  few  of  the  stronger 
eyes  which  I  divided,  making  in  all  23  pieces.  1  put 
one  piece  in  a  hill.  The  garden  was  fertilized  at  the 
rate  of  500  pounds  to  the  acre,  with  a  medium-grade 
fertilizer  analyzing,  ammonia,  \)4  to  2  per  cent  ;  pot¬ 
ash  K2-0,  three  to  four  per  cent,  and  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  6 to  8  per  cent.  One  hill  failed  to  come 
up.  When  dug  September  28,  the  22  hills  yielded  70 
pound  of  beautiful  potatoes,  or  at  the  rate  of  500 
bushels  to  the  acre,  which  I  consider  a  very  remark¬ 
able  yield,  as  they  received  no  extra  fertilizer  and  no 
more  tillage  than  was  given  the  rest  of  the  garden.  I 
inclose  a  photograph  of  myself  and  the  potatoes. 
See  Fig.  239.  j.  o.  wadswokth. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

What  Potato  Tests  Show. — I  have  just  completed 
tests  of  different  manures  on  the  Early  Kansas 
potato.  The  results  are  as  follows  : 

Bushels  per  acre. 


Common  unmanured  soil .  150 

Subsoiled  soil  unmanured .  210 

Subsoiled  and  horse  manured .  280 

Subsoiled  and  cow  manured .  300 

Subsoiled  and  blood  and  bone .  252 

Subsoiled  and  ground  bone .  255 

Subsoiled  and  hog  manure .  320 

Subsoiled  and  sheep  manure .  347 


On  an  acre  where  the  manures  were  all  applied,  the 
result  was  a  bin  heaping  full  of  potatoes,  and  the  bin 
is  14x8x6  feet,  and  probably  holds 400  to  437  bushels. 
The  fertilizer  was  applied  after  the  potatoes  were  up. 
In  another  place  where  applied  in  the  trench,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  equal  to  any  other  manure.  C.  J.  N. 

Morantown,  Kan. 

R.  N.-Y. — These  results  indicate  two  things.  1. 
Subsoiling  is  a  good  thing  on  that  land.  2.  The 
element  most  needed  is  potash.  The  blood  and  bone 
contain  no  potash.  The  manure  from  sheep  and  swine 
contains  more  potash  than  that  from  cows  or  horses. 
Sheep  manure,  where  the  urine  is  absorbed,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  rich  in  potash.  We  would  say  that  these 
results  indicate  the  importance  of  using  varying 
quantities  of  potash  in  some  form  with  all  these 
manures  next  year.  Use  it  with  the  bone  anyway. 

The  “Cost  of  a  Crop.” — The  R.  N.-Y.  has  several 
times  urged  that  farmers  should  “  know  the  cost”  of 
their  products,  presumably  so  that  they  may  know 
what  price  to  put  thereon.  And  it  seems  advisable  that 


they  should  know,  if  they  can,  though  scarcely  on  that 
account.  The  farmer,  of  all  men  engaged  in  produc¬ 
tion,  is  the  only  one  who  has  not  a  syllable  to  say  as 
to  the  price  of  his  goods.  The  price  is  6xed  for  him 
without  his  assistance,  and  he  can  take  it  or  refuse  it. 
In  most  cases,  uuder  latter-day  conditions,  he  has 
not  the  privilege  of  refusing.  He  must  take  what  is 
offered.  What  benefit  would  it  be  to  farmers  in  South 
Dakota,  some  parts  of  Iowa,  or  Nebraska,  where  the 
drought  for  two  years  was  so  severe  that  even  seed 
for  sowing  was  sent  to  them  gratis  (except,  of  course, 
railroad  charges),  to  figure  out  the  cost  of  their 
abundant  crops  when  they  must  sell  oats  at  10  to  12 
cents,  wheat  35  to  45  cents,  and  minor  crops  like  pota¬ 
toes  and  onions  at  anything  or  nothing — five  cents  for 
either  in  some  cases  ?  With  our  modern  methods  of 
“moving  the  crops,”  a  full  production  everywhere, 
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which  every  one  is  bidden  to  strive  for,  would  seem 
to  be,  instead  of  a  blessing,  by  some  hocus  pocus 
turned  into  a  calamity,  and  any  considerable  surplus, 
real  and  tangible,  no  better  than  a  curse  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  of  trilling  or  no  benefit  to  multitudes  of 
would-be  consumers.  Were  the  methods  of  the  old 
Dutch  autocrats  of  the  Spice  Islands,  in  burning  any 
supposed  surplus  of  costly  spices,  sound  finance  ?  Is 
it  true  that  “  over  production  ”  of  food  is  a  calamity  ? 
That  an  extra  bushel  which  no  one  wants  this  year 
must  of  necessity  lower  the  price  of  the  thousands  of 
bushels  which  they  must  have,  below  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  ?  And  while  I  write,  it  is  reported  that  many 
thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes  were  recently  frozen 
in  the  ground,  in  the  “  potato  section  ”  cf  this  State. 
Will  that  enhance  the  price  ?  Probably  not  a  fraction. 

Monroe,  Wis.  w. 

Creamery  and  Other  Humbugs. — I  had  occasion  in 
a  former  article  to  mention  the  doings  of  a  certain 
pretty  well-known  creamery  corcern  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  It  might  interest  some  to  know  some- 
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thing  of  the  results  of  a  corporation  of  farmers  who 
invested  $4,000  in  a  $2,000  creamery  plant  which  was 
located  without  regard  to  the  possibility  of  a  constant 
supply  of  milk,  and  remote  from  any  good  shipping 
point  ;  furthermore,  no  one  in  the  concern  had  had 
any  experience  in  dairying. 

After  running  the  first  summer  at  considerable  loss, 
patrons  began  dropping  off,  one  by  one,  until  the 
managers  were  compelled  to  shut  down.  The  follow¬ 
ing  spring,  an  effort  was  made  to  start  up  again  ;  but 
after  running  a  month  or  so,  it  was  again  closed  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  they  had  not  milk  enough 
to  keep  it  running,  even  on  half  time.  Assessments 
began  to  be  so  heavy  on  the  stockholders,  that  many 
of  them  sold  out  f  :>r  what  they  could  get,  and  the 
creamery  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  I  have  heard  that  they 
contemplate  turning  it  into  a  steam  laundry.  This 
same  creamery  was  humbugged  out  of  a  lot  of  butter 
by  a  bogus  commission  firm  in  Pittsburgh,  such  as 


The  R.  N.-Y.  has  frequently  described.  This  cream¬ 
ery  has  its  counterpart  not  over  eight  miles  away. 

Into  the  same  territory,  about  the  same  time,  came 
an  agent  of  a  stock  farm  and  sold  to  a  company  of 
farmers  an  imported  (?)  Percheron  stallion  for  $2,500. 
The  horse  proved  to  be  only  ordinary  stock,  and  of 
little  value  for  service.  The  same  agent  went  into  an 
adjoining  county  and  made  a  similar  sale  ;  but  when 
he  delivered  the  goods,  he  was  promptly  arrested  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses,  and  he  is  now 
doing  time  in  the  penitentiary.  To  sum  up  ;  here  in 
a  farming  community  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles, 
we  have  a  loss  to  farmers  in  hard  cash  of  $10,500,  to 
say  nothing  of  attendant  expenses.  Why  do  farmers 
permit  these  things  to  be  ?  No  other  business  men  do. 

Pansy,  Pa.  w.  p.  K. 


R  ECU PER  A  T/VE  FORCES  IN  THE  SOIL  III. 

We  have  all  heard  much  for  many  years  of  the  high 
farming  of  England ;  but  few  of  us,  perhaps,  are 
fully  awafe  that  high  farming  was  forced  upon  Great 
Britain  by  the  Napoleonic  wars.  It  was  made  possible 
and  necessary  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same 
cause — possible  by  a  great  advance  in  the  prices  of  all 
farm  products,  and  necessary  from  the  imperative  de¬ 
mands  for  both  men  and  supplies  to  army  and  navy. 
The  producing  force  was  weakened  while  the  demand 
was  greatly  augmented.  It  followed,  of  course,  that 
farming  had,  in  that  country,  what  we  in  America 
would  now  call  “  a  great  boom”;  and  money  for  im¬ 
provements  in  all  the  departments  of  agriculture  was 
abundant.  In  fact,  the  conditions  were  much  like 
those  of  our  own  Civil  War,  but  extended  over  a 
much  greater  length  of  time — some  15  years.  These 
conditions  were  well  calculated  to  turn  poor  farming 
into  good  farming,  because  they  made  farming,  prob¬ 
ably,  the  most  profitable  trade  of  the  time.  What 
was  learned  then  has  not  been  forgotten.  On  the 
contrary,  the  studies  of  men  like  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes, 
have  elevated  the  art  of  agriculture  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  status  of  science  ;  while,  as  an  art,  it  has  con 
tiuued  in  a  state  of  continuous  progression. 

This  has  not  been  limited  to  Britain.  It  has  ex¬ 
tended  to  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and, 
indeed,  in  some  degree,  to  nearly  all  the  European 
nations  As  yet  America  has  but  slowly  recognized 
and  followed  this  movement,  except  among  our  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  and  truck  farmers  near  the  large  vil¬ 
lages  and  great  cities.  But  the  same  principles  are 
applicable  to  every  branch  of  soil  culture,  each  in  its 
degree;  and  it  is  a  happy  thing  that  such  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  numbers  are  recognizing  the  facts 
and  conditions  of  their  situation.  The  same  princi¬ 
ples  and  analogous  practices  extend  to  the  breeding 
and  care  of  farm  animals  ;  so  that  our  stock  breeders 
are  everywhere  coming  to  the  front  as  skilled  farmers 
who  do  not  fail  to  recognize  the  uses  of  science  and 
of  scientific  methods  in  all  the  operations  of  the  farm. 

All  that  is  written  above  and  what  has  preceded  in 
these  brief  papers  merely  leads  up  to  my  main  thesis, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  “exhausted”  or 
“ruined”  farm,  which  has  once  proved  productive 
and  profitable.  The  failures  upon  such  farms,  like 
innumerable  failures  in  other  lines,  simply  indicate 
insufficient  knowledge,  experience  and  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  operators.  I  cannot,  perhaps,  go  on  with 
this  subject  without  exposing  myself  to  a  charge  of 
egotism,  since  it  is  my  own  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion  for  an  entire  lifetime  which  have  led  up  to  my 
convictions  as  here  expressed. 

Thirty  years  ago,  I  bought  a  little  farm  of  12  acres, 
which  I  was  kindly  informed  (after  the  trade  was 
consummated)  was  “entirely  worn  out  and  worthless.” 
I  made  a  comfortable  living  on  it  for  more  than  20 
years.  Then  I  bought  another  farm  of  130  acres,  also 
entirely  worn  out,  having  had  a  new  tenant  or  owner 
about  every  other  year  “  since  the  war.”  On  this  1 
am  utilizing  my  experience  upon  my  first  venture, 
with  quite  satisfactory  results ;  a  young  orchard  of 
upwards  of  1,000  fruit  trees,  none  of  them  over  five 
years  planted,  yet  already  producing  a  crop  of  fruit 
the  past  season  exceeding  20  barrels,  and  making  an 
annual  growth  of  not  less  than  20  inches  ;  with  a  good 
crop  of  beans  between  the  rows.  A  large  crop  of 
potatoes — in  great  part  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2’s — 
has  just  lately  been  harvested  from  two  acres,  which 
were  immediately  set  with  more  apple  trees  ;  and 
eight  acres  more  of  sod  land  have  been  turned  over 
which,  in  two  years  more,  it  is  intended  also  to  plant 
to  orchard.  All  these  trees  are  from  root  grafts 
grown  on  the  place,  and  include  not  only  apples,  but 
pears,  plums,  cherries  also  grapes,  all  growing  in  the 
most  thrifty  manner.  In  addition  to  these  products, 
fine  crops  of  both  winter  and  spring  rye  and  oats  have 
been  grown  and  harvested.  This  has  been  done  with 
comparatively  little  manure  or  fertilizer,  the  main 
dependence  having  been  careful  tillage  and  clean  cul¬ 
ture.  Future  articles  are  intended  to  demonstrate 
still  further  the  principle  of  “  Recuperative  Forces  in 
the  Soil.”  T.  H.  HOSKINS 
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THE  SALMONBERRY. 

WHAT  IT  I S  ;  ITS  VALUE. 

In  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  November  17,  1894,  we  gave  a 
brief  account  of  the  Salmonberry,  and  also  of  the 
remarkable  Japan  Mayberry,  which  was  originated 
by  Luther  Burbank.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Salmon¬ 
berry  is  known  under  two  botanical  names,  one 
Itubus  nutkanus,  which  is  close  to  our  well-known 
Rubus  odoratus,  valued  only  as  a  shrub,  and  Rubus 
spectabilis,  illustrated  and  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
of  November  17.  It  is  from  a  cross  between  this  and 
Cutlibert  (probably)  that  the  Japan  Mayberry  comes. 
Last  year,  after  the  publication  of  that  article,  the 
following  notes  were  collected.  A  picture  of  the 
Salmonberry  blossoms  is  repeated  at  Fig.  240. 

As  it  Appears  in  Iowa. 

The  Salmonberry  of  the  Northwest,  is  a  near  rela¬ 
tive  of  the  purple  flowering  species,  Rubus  odoratus, 
of  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  at  Ames, 
and  worth  growing  as  a  lawn  shrub.  Its  large  flowers 
are  pure  white,  and  the  bright  green  leaves  are  about 
equally  five-lobed.  We  have  not  yet  grown  it  long 
enough  to  determine  its  habit  of  bearing.  The  fruit 
has  less  of  the  pronounced  flavor  of  the  Odoratus,  and 
the  fleshy  part  is  thicker  and  firmer  textured.  We 


ries  (R.  strigosus)  in  abundance,  also  R.  leucodermis  (?) 
or  Occidentalism),  though  differing  from  the  common 
types  of  each.  And  where  they  grew  near,  I  found  sev¬ 
eral  natural  hybrids  ;  these  were  much  more  vigorous 
than  either  parent,  but  often  produced  imperfect  fruit; 
yet  some  produced  large,  delicious  berries  in  abun¬ 
dance.  At  the  same  high  latitude  and  altitude,  I  also 
found  R.  arcticus,  variety,  fine  wild  currants  (four 
species),  gooseberries  (two  species),  Juneberries  in 
perfection,  strawberries,  Hawthorn,  snowberries,  bird 
and  choke  berries,  hazel,  superior  tree  cranberries, 
and  native  clematis  in  an  exposed  situation  very  much 
resembling  Jackmanni,  but  smaller  flowered.  I  have 
never  known  of  any  clematis  growing  in  such  an 
arctic  region.  I  also  found  beautiful  lilies  by  the 
acre  ;  Aquilegias,  Calthas,  four  spiraeas,  white  and 
yellow  violets,  asters,  golden  rods,  wild  hyacinths, 
Alliums,  perennial  peas  of  several  varieties  in  great 
grassy  meadows,  and  flowered-bedecked  hills  and 
vales,  charming  perennial  gaillardias,  and  lower 
down,  ferns  galore.  There  were,  also,  R.  nutkanus, 
Mountain  ash,  Fatsia  horrida,  many  species  of  wild 
rnimulus,  violets,  Brodiaes,  Calochortus,  “  Salal  ”  ber¬ 
ries  (Gaultlieria  Shallon),  with  large,  juicy  black  ber¬ 
ries  like  an  overgrown  huckleberry,  often  nearly  as 
large  as  cherries,  Buffalo  berries,  red  and  yellow,  etc. 
and  many  promising  native  northern  grasses,  of  all  of 


will  be  wrong.  The  clover  should  be  cut  when  right 
for  hay,  but  not  in  the  soft,  sappy  condition  of  imma¬ 
turity  sometimes  chosen.  Well-matured  for  hay  mak¬ 
ing,  describes  the  proper  condition.  Cut  it  without 
dew  or  rain,  and  then  hustle  it  through  the  fodder 
cutter  as  fast  as  possible.  A  little  wetting  does  not 
hurt  it,  but  it  must  not  dry  out  at  all.  In  ordinary 
seasons,  there  is  no  difficulty  on  this  point,  but  this 
year  it  was  so  hot  and  dry  when  we  filled  the  silo  with 
winter  oats  and  Crimson  clover,  that  the  material  got 
half  cured  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  and  some  of  it  had 
to  be  well  sprinkled  as  filling  progressed.  Some 
damage  resulted  in  one  silo  from  the  omission  of  the 
necessary  water.  On  the  other  hand,  I  once  had 
clover  ensilage  that  was  too  green  and  sappy  ;  the 
bottom  of  the  ensilage  became  too  wet,  and  did  not 
heat  sufficiently.  The  result  was  injury  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  contents,  though  it  is  probable  there  was 
dew  or  rain  on  that  clover  when  it  went  in.  As  to 
tramping,  etc.,  in  filling,  clover  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  corn.  It  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  of 
some  of  our  experts,  that  in  filling,  the  material 
should  be  kept  highest  around  the  walls  of  the  silo  ; 
but  at  the  top,  highest  in  the  middle.  At  least  18 
inches  of  wet  chaff  or  sawdust,  or  green  grass  should 
be  used  as  a  covering,  and  well  tramped.  No  other 
weighting  is  necessary.  A  one-inch  cut  will  do  very 


well  for  clover,  though  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  shorter  cuts.  E.  II.  BANCROFT. 

The  Why  and  How  of  It. 

p  Clover  ensilage  has  been  very  success¬ 
fully  made  by  a  large  number  of  our 
practical  farmers  in  Wisconsin.  The 
making  of  good  ensilage  from  clover 
,  turns  upon  two  essential  points  :  First, 
that  it  be  put  into  the  silo  neither  too 
green  nor  too  dry  ;  if  it  be  put  in 
in  a  very  succulent  condition,  a  large 
amount  of  the  juices  of  the  plant  is  ex¬ 
pressed  from  it  by  the  weight  of  the 
ensilage,  and  thus  a  large  and  un¬ 
necessary  loss  entailed.  If  the  clover 
be  put  in  too  dry,  then  it  packs  so 
loosely  under  the  ordinary  pressure 
of  ensilage,  that  a  very  large  waste  re¬ 
sults.  Clover  ensilage,  to  be  made 
right,  should  consist  of  the  clover  in  the 
stage  of  maturity,  which  makes  good 
hay;  but  if  the  growth  has  been  very 
rank,  the  plants  may,  at  this  stage, 
be  a  little  too  succulent  to  go  into  the 
silo  immediately  on  cutting.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  growth  be  medium  or  under 
size,  then  the  clover  may  be  cut  and 
put  in  as  rapidly  as  possible.  If  the 
clover  be  over-green,  then  it  should  lie 
a  few  hours  in  the  sun  and  wilt  before 
being  put  in. 

With  us,  some  farmers  run  the  clover 
through  the  feed  cutter  into  the  silo, 
while  others  put  it  into  the  silo  whole 
The  convenience  of  putting  the  clover 
into  the  silo  will  largely  determine 
which  of  the  methods  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  If  it  can  be  put  in  as  readily 
through  the  cutter  and  carrier  as 
by  the  ordinary  method,  this  will 
be  preferable,  because  the  clover 
will,  under  these  conditions,  pack  better,  and  will 
be  more  conveniently  fed  out.  If  the  clover  be 
put  in  whole,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  thor¬ 
oughly  tramping  it  as  it  is  put  in,  special  care  being 
taken  to  tramp  around  the  sides,  and,  if  the  silo  has 
square  corners,  to  get  the  corners  thoroughly  filled 
by  tamping  with  a  heavy  stick  similar  to  that  which 
farmers  use  in  tamping  dirt  around  fence  posts. 

In  order  that  clover  ensilage  may  be  as  good  as  corn 
ensilage,  the  matter  of  pressure  or  depth  is  of  even 
greater  importance  than  in  the  case  of  corn,  because 
it  necessarily  packs  less  firmly,  and  hence  is  more 
liable  to  heat  and  spoil  around  the  sides  and  down 
from  the  surface.  Clover  ensilage,  then,  should  have 
a  greater  depth,  if  possible,  than  that  of  corn  ;  or,  if 
it  will  be  possible  to  cut  corn  on  the  top  of  the  clover 
ensilage,  then  a  less  depth  of  clover  with  the  added 
weight  which  the  corn  ensilage  gives,  is  all  that  will 
be  required.  But  great  pressure,  which  is  secured  by 
a  considerable  depth,  not  less  than  20  to  30  feet,  is 
very  important,  and  not  likely  to  be  secured  by  the 
addition  of  any  materials  in  the  form  of  weights  at 
the  surface. 

The  addition  of  water  to  the  surface  of  clover  ensi¬ 
lage  after  the  silo  has  been  filled,  is  an  important  ad¬ 
junct  to  its  preservation.  After  the  clover  ensilage  has 
settled,  say,  two  days  after  filling,  the  surface  should 
be  very  thoroughly  tramped,  and  then  wet  with  not 


have  tried  to  cross  its  blossoms  with 
pollen  of  our  garden  sorts,  and  failed  ;  Aj 

yet  it  may  be  possible  to  cross  it  with  SJjS 

the  biennial  stemmed  species. 

J.  L.  BUJW. 

A  Description  of  the  Berry. 

1.  The  Salmonberry,  Rubus  parvi- 
florus,  Nuttall,  may  be  spoken  of  as 
practically  a  white-flowered  and  West- 
ern  representative  of  R.  odoratus,  the 
Purple-flowering  raspberry  of  the  East. 

It  is  more  commonly  known  as  R.  nut¬ 
kanus,  but,  according  to  the  present 
rules  of  nomenclature,  this  name  gives 
place  to  R.  parviflorus,  as  it  was  first 
described  under  that  name  by  Nuttall.  A 

The  plant  closely  resembles  R.  odor-  fl| 

atus  in  its  botanical  character,  differ¬ 
ing  from  it  chiefly  in  the  color  of  the 
flowers.  In  fact,  it  has  at  times  been 
mentioned  in  English  gardening  papers  as  R.  odor¬ 
atus,  variety  alba.  It  is  an  attractive  shrub,  and 
worthy  of  cultivation  for  ornament  wherever  it  can 
be  grown.  It  probably  possesses  little  horticultural 
value  as  a  fruit  plant,  although  it  is  recorded  that 
its  shoots  were  eaten,  and  the  berries  collected  and 
dried  by  the  natives  from  earliest  times.  It  is  found 
in  shaded  places  from  Monterey  to  Alaska,  and  east¬ 
ward  to  New  Mexico  and  Lake  Superior. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  cultivated  in  the  East  mainly  be- 
eause  it  has  not  been  shown  that  there  is  any  especial 
reason  why  it  should  be  cultivated.  Although  it 
is  found  in  very  severe  climates,  it  has  been  reported 
as  tender  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  The  plants  were, 
however,  grown  from  seeds  collected  in  a  mild  climate, 
which  may  have  had  some  effect  on  their  hardiness. 
The  fruit  is  red,  hemispherical,  and  said  to  be  sweet, 
with  a  pleasant  flavor.  Crossing  between  species  no 
more  closely  related  than  this  and  the  common  rasp¬ 
berries,  though  possible,  is  not  easy,  and  the  off¬ 
spring,  if  obtained,  is  likely  to  be  sterile  or  unproduc¬ 
tive.  In  my  own  experience,  a  number  of  attempts 
to  cross  R.  odoratus  with  the  red  raspberry,  and  vice 
versa,  failed  to  yield  any  results.  Usually  the  pollen 
was  wholly  ineffective,  and  in  no  case  were  any  plants 
obtained.  This  is  far  from  saying  that  the  cross  is 
impossible,  however,  and  it  is  along  this  line  of  cross¬ 
ing  and  plant-breeding  that  we  must  work  for  future 
developments  in  horticulture.  fred.  w.  card. 

Nebraska  Experiment  Station. 


BLOSSOM  OF  TIIE  SALMONBERRY.  Fig.  240. 


which  and  many  hundred  other  plants,  I  secured  a 
stock  for  propagation  and  test  here.  So  you  see  I 
have  my  hands  full. 


CLOVER  FOR  THE  SILO . 


HOW  TO  MAKE  IT  INTO  ENSILAGE. 

Where  They  Can’t  Cure  Clover. 

This  locality  will  produce  large  crops  of  clover, 
grasses,  and  genei’al  grain  crops  ;  but  owing  to  cool 
nights  during  the  summer,  it  is  not  adapted  for  the 
production  of  corn.  Clover  is  not  much  cultivated, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  curing  it ;  except  for  this 
drawback,  clover  would  be  the  most  profitable  fodder 
crop  to  grow  in  a  large  section  of  western  Washing¬ 
ton  and  British  Columbia.  The  question  many  farm¬ 
ers  ask  is,  Will  clover  make  ensilage  ?  I  cannot  believe 
that  clover  will  fail  to  make  ensilage  if  properly 
treated.  It  is  evident  that  it  requires  different  treat¬ 
ment  from  corn.  If  you  will  give  full  instructions 
for  the  making  of  clover  ensilage,  you  will  confer  a 
favor  on  a  large  number  of  Western  readers.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  suggest  themselves  :  At  what  stage 
of  its  growth  should  clover  be  cut  for  ensilage  ? 
Should  it  be  partly  cured,  or  can  it  be  put  in  the  silo 
during  wet  weather  when  freshly  cut  ?  Should  it  be 
mixed  with  some  other  crop  ?  f.  b.  i\ 

British  Columbia. 


A  Note  from  Luther  Burbank. 


Rubus  nutkanus  seems  to  be  called  Salmonberry 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  Rubus  spectabilis 
(the  same  as  you  have),  is  the  one  and  the  only  one 
called  Salmonberry  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  it  grows 
from  south  of  the  Golden  Gate  to  northern  Alaska, 
always  near  the  coast.  This  fruit  ripens  before  the 
Rubus  nutkanus  which  grows  with  Rubus  spectabilis, 
and  in  fact,  seems  to  grow  almost  everywhere.  R. 
nutkanus  is  called  thimbleberry  here:  the  fruit  is 
red,  sour,  button-shaped  (flat),  soft,  seedy  and  worth¬ 
less,  but  has  fine,  large  leaves,  and  large,  white  or 
pinkish  flowers.  R.  spectabilis  makes  permanent, 
tree-like  bushes,  the  tops  not  dying  down  like  most 
Rubuses,  but  increasing  in  size  from  year  to  year. 
R.  spectabilis  is  called  Salmonberry  in  Nicholson’s 
Dictionary  of  Gardening  ;  R.  nutkanus  not  so  men¬ 
tioned. 


In  my  trip  north,  latitude  54,  general  altitude  3,000 
feet,  days  18  hours  long,  winter  temperature  often  50  How  They  Do  It  in  Delaware. 


less  than  20  pounds  of  water  to  the  square  foot ; 
then,  if  no  other  material  be  put  on  the  top  of  this 


to  60  degrees  F.  below  zero,  Rocky  Mountain  region,  I  have  just  as  good  success  with  clover  ensilage  as  clover,  after  five  or  six  days’  standing,  the  ensilage 


I  was.  greatly  surprised  to  find  delicious  red  i-aspber-  with  corn  ;  but  where  conditions  are  not  right,  results  should  be  again  thoroughly  tramped,  and  if  the  top 
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has  begun  to  dry,  another  wetting  of  10  to  15  pounds 
to  the  square  foot  should  be  applied.  The  application 
of  water  to  the  interior  of  the  silo  as  it  is  being 
filled,  is  undesirable.  The  application  of  the  water 
to  the  surface  of  the  silo  after  the  filling  has  been 
completed,  has  for  its  sole  object  the  closing  up  of  the 
air  spaces  in  the  top  layer  of  ensilage,  this  forming 
an  impervious  cover  which  excludes  in  a  high  degee 
the  air  from  above.  If  water  enough  be  applied  so 
that  the  very  surface  layer  which  decays,  does  not 
become  dry,  then  this  close  mat  constitutes  one  of  the 
best  and  cheapest  covers  which  can  be  provided  for 
ensilage.  f.  h.  king. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

What  Causes  Loss  in  Clover. 

Clover  should  be  cut  just  when  the  blossoms  are 
beginning  to  turn,  in  order  to  get  the  largest  amount 
of  food  value  from  it.  Some  consider  that  to  succeed 
best  in  preserving  it,  it  should  be  cut  after  the  dew 
is  entirely  off  the  plant.  It  may  then  be  run  into  a 
silo,  either  whole  or  cut,  as  desired.  I  would  prefer 
to  cut  it,  although  not  necessarily  fine,  but  it  will 
pack  better  if  cut.  I  consider  that  it  will  be  better  to 
add  water  according  to  the  way  it  is  heating.  If  the 
temperature  is  running  up  very  high,  I  would  add 
considerable  water.-  After  filling  the  silo  it  will  be  well 
to  place  a  layer  of  cut  straw  over  the  surface  of  the 
clover,  and  then  pour  on  enough  water  to  soak  the 
straw  thoroughly,  and  down  into  the  ensilage  some¬ 
what.  It  will  be  well  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  silo 
tramped  somewhat,  in  order  to  have  a  uniform  set¬ 
tling. 

I  believe  that  one  thing  which  causes  the  loss  with 
clover  ensilage  is  that  clover  is  a  rather  nitrogenous 
plant,  and  often  heats  in  the  silo  to  a  high  degree, 
which  causes  the  passing  off  of  a  large  amount  of 
moisture,  and  so  produces  the  process  of  fire-fanging, 
much  the  same  as  occurs  in  a  pile  of  horse  manure;  at 
least,  that  has  been  my  experience  in  ensiloing  it.  If 
sufficient  water  be  used  upon  it,  the  heat  is  reduced 
and  the  ensilage  is  preserved.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  person  filling  the  silo  to  watch  pretty  carefully, 
and  if  the  temperature  rise  above  135  degrees,  to 
keep  water  well  poured  on  the  surface.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  injurious  results  will  arise  from  the 
application  of  water.  We  have  added  water  very 
freely  to  our  corn  ensilage  here,  and  have  received 
no  results  other  than  beneficial  ones. 

Indiana  Station.  c.  s.  plumb. 


(Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.! 

PRUNING  AND  FEEDING  A  PLUM  ORCHARD. 

J.  C.  W.,  Alpena,  Mich.— I  send  photographs  of  specimen  trees 
in  our  plum  orchard  of  4,000  trees.  We  have  grown  no  crop  in 
the  orchard,  and  kept  it  well  cultivated  with  plow  and  spring- 
tooth  hai-row.  My  object  in  sending  you  the  photos  is  to  show  the 
condition  and  growth  of  the  trees,  and  their  situation.  The  soil 
on  the  west  side  is  sand  with  a  red  clay  subsoil  12  to  22  inches  be¬ 
low  the  surface;  the  middle  is  a  rich  loam  with  the  same  kind  of 
subsoil,  only  nearer  the  surface.  The  east  side  is  of  the  same 
character,  but  not  quite  so  rich,  and  the  clay  is  only  about  8  to  12 
inches  below  the  surface,  with  some  hardhead  stones  in  it,  also  a 
little  shale  here  and  there.  At  the  south  side,  about  the  middle  of 
the  field,  is  a  beaver  meadow  of  about  five  acres,  which  is  now 
being  ditched  with  three  open  ditches  about  four  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  and  three  feet  deep.  The  muck,  as  dug  out  of  the  ditches,  is 
put  about  our  Fay’s  Prolific  currant  bushes,  and  about  the  plum 
trees  on  the  west  side.  The  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  are 
these  :  How  much  should  these  trees  be  pruned,  and  when  ?  We 
also  wish  to  give  them  a  liberal  supply  of  fertilizer;  what  per¬ 
centage  of  phosphate  and  potash  should  it  contain,  and  from 
what  source  or  in  what  form  ?  How  should  it  be  applied,  and  how 
much  to  a  tree  ?  Can  we  get  enough  nitrogen  out  of  the  muck  ? 
If  so,  about  how  much  should  be  applied  to  a  tree  ?  Would  lime 
be  of  any  benefit  if  added  to  the  muck  before  applying  to  the  trees? 

Some  Advice  About  Pruning. 

Two  typical  trees  as  shown  in  the  photographs,  are 
pictured  at  Fig.  241.  These  pictures  were  submitted 
to  a  number  of  experts,  and  some  of  the  comments 
follow  : 

I  would  have  preferred  to  branch  plum  trees  of  the 
habit  illustrated,  even  lower.  Taken  as  they  are,  I 
would  aim  to  continue  their  present  conical  form;  and, 
since  the  tendency  is  sure  to  be  to  make  the  more 
vigorous  growth  at  the  top,  I  would  cut  back  the  vig¬ 
orous  central  shoots  more  severely,  and  the  side 
branches  more  lightly,  cutting  away  or  thinning  the 
weaxer  ones  if  too  numerous.  No  inflexible  rule  can 
be  laid  down  for  this  work,  since,  in  each  case,  the 
amount  of  cutting  must  depend  largely  upon  the 


vigor  of  the  tree  and  also,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  natural  habit  of  the  variety.  Growing  trees  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  kept  in  a  strait-jacket. 

Michigan.  T.  T.  LYON. 

I  would  say,  cut  off  the  top  branches  severely,  and 
side  branches  not  so  much  ;  trim  so  as  to  grow  them 
in  width  more  than  in  height.  I  don’t  like  a  tall  plum 
tree.  I  would  trim  in  the  fall,  as  soon  as  they  are 
bare  of  leaves,  or  early  in  spring.  I  have  four-year- 
old  plum  trees  that  are  models,  according  to  my  judg¬ 
ment,  admired  by  all  who  see  them,  and  the  above  is 
how  they  are  pruned.  N.  OHMER. 

Ohio. 

My  own  plan  of  handling  such  trees  would  be  first 
to  cut  out  all  the  crowding  branches,  so  as  to  leave  a 


well -opened  head,  and  after  this  shorten  in  the  new 
growth  from  one-third  to  one-half,  as  would  best 
serve  to  balance  the  trees.  Possibly  the  two  or  three 
larger  limbs  in  the  central  tops,  I  would  shorten  in 
even  more  than  this;  but  too  much  shortening  in  of 
young,  vigorous  growing  trees,  tends  to  cause  them 
to  throw  out  too  many  side  branches,  and  make  a 
thicker  head  than  ever  before.  However,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  Japan  plum  trees,  at  least,  will  always 
require  considerable  shortening  in.  j.  h.  hale. 

Connecticut. 

I  have  drawn  a  line  over  the  tops  of  the  plum  trees 
indicating  about  how  I  would  trim  them  if  they  were 
mine. — [See  Fig.  242  for  Wees  cut  as  Mr.  Willard  sug¬ 
gests. — R.  N.-Y.]  I  would  round  the  tops  off,  putting 
them  into  a  symmetrical  shape.  I  find  this  fault  very 
prevalent  throughout  the  country.  The  most  difficult 
thing  to  educate  the  people  up  to,  is  the  idea  of  the 
proper  use  of  the  knife  at  the  proper  time.  The  wood 
of  the  plum  has  nothing  like  the  tension  that  the  pear 
or  apple  has  ;  hence,  we  often  find  trees  breaking 
down  in  seasons  of  an  excessive  crop.  My  method  is 
to  cut  our  trees  in  annually  during  the  early  stages  of 
growth,  taking  off  about  one-half  of  the  previous 
year’s  growth  every  winter.  By  this  means,  the  tree 


is  kept  thick  to  the  wood,  stiff  and  short,  so  as  to 
carry  any  crop  with  safety  that  may  be  likely  to  set 
upon  it.  There  is  a  further  advantage,  which  is  the 
thinning  of  the  fruit  upon  the  tree  by  this  method. 
After  the  trees  become  old,  by  continued  cropping  the 
growth  of  wood  that  is  made  is  very  slight ;  hence, 
there  should  be  then  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  wood  taken  off  by  this  method  of  pruning. 
The  distance  apart  at  which  the  trees  are  planted  in 
this  instance,  is  entirely  adequate  in  my  opinion. 

New  York.  s.  u.  will  aril 

What  About  Feeding  With  Muck  ? 

The  standard  mixture  of  chemicals  for  fruit  trees, 
is  three  parts  fine  ground  bone  and  one  part  muriate 
of  potash.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  where  fertilizers 
are  used  at  all,  it  is  hard  to  beat  that  formula  when 
cost  is  fairly  considered.  In  some  places,  wood  ashes 
are  so  cheap  that  potash  costs  less  in  them  than  in 
muriate.  In  Delaware  and  Maryland,  fruit  growers 
use  more  of  the  dissolved  phosphate  rock,  and  less 
bone.  They  are  able  to  do  this  because  they  grow 
large  crops  of  Crimson  clover  and  cow  peas,  which 
supply  the  needed  nitrogen.  Can  muck  take  the  place 


of  bone  to  supply  the  needed  nitrogen  ?  We  do  not 
think  so.  The  sample  of  muck  sent  appears  to  be  of 
good  quality,  but  you  should  send  a  sample  of  it  to 
the  experiment  station  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  for  analysis 
before  estimating  its  value.  As  a  rule,  the  nitrogen 
in  raw  muck  is  inert  and  of  little  immediate  value  as 
plant  food.  Still,  light  soils  are  often  greatly  helped 
by  the  use  of  heavy  dressings  of  muck.  This  is  due 
not  so  much  to  the  addition  of  plant  food,  as  to 
changes  in  the  color  and  texture  of  the  soil.  The 
black  muck  darkens  the  soil  and  makes  it  more  reten¬ 
tive  of  heat  and  gives  organic  matter  which  adds  to  its 
water-holding  power.  Our  advice  would  be  to  use  the 
muck  without  much  regard  to  the  nitrogen  it  con¬ 
tains,  and  use  500  pounds  or  more  per  acre  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  bone  and  muriate.  If  good  wood  ashes  can  be 
obtained  at  $8  per  ton,  they  may  be  substituted  for 
the  muriate — using  two  parts  ashes  to  one  of  bone. 


A  Selection  of  Small  Fruits. 

11.  8.  J.,,  Stella,  0. — I  wish  to  plant  100  blackcap  raspberries,  100 
red  raspberries,  and  100  blackberries.  What  would  be  The  R. 
N.-Y.’s  choice  of  varieties  for  family  use  ?  I  am  a  little  south  of 
the  39th  parallel.  I  have  Bubach,  Haverland  and  Gandy  straw¬ 
berries.  I  would  like  about  three  more  varieties,  one  extra  early. 
What  would  be  your  choice  for  sandy  soil,  northern  slope  ?  I  wish 
to  plant  30  peach  trees,  mostly  white-fleshed  freestones,  medium 
and  late  varieties,  one  or  two  of  the  latest.  Which  would  you 
select  for  family  use  and  to  sell  in  a  home  market  which  requires 
the  largest  size  ? 

Ans. — Hil born  and  Kansas  blackcaps  ;  Loudon  and 
Columbian  red  raspberries.  For  blackberries,  we 
would  try  the  new  Eldorado,  which  originated  in 
Preble  County,  Ohio.  It  has  not  fruited  with  us  yet, 
but  it  is  highly  praised  for  quality,  vigor  and  hardi¬ 
ness  by  those  who  profess  to  know.  Maxwell  is  an 
early  blackberry,  for  which  the  highest  claims  are 
made.  Erie  bears  a  berry  as  large  as  the  Lawton,  the 
variety  being  hardier.  Snyder  and  Taylor  are  among 
the  hardiest,  but  the  fruit  is  undei’sized.  If  Kitta- 
tinny  thrives  in  your  part  of  Ohio,  we  would  suggest 
it.  For  strawberries,  we  would  name  Beder  Wood, 
Rio  and  Shuster’s  Gem.  Peaches:  Morris  White, 
Mountain  Rose,  Nectarine  peach,  Oldmixon  Free  and 
Ward’s  Late. 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 

N.  B.,  Medford ,  Wis. — I  have  read  in  some  horticultural  books 
and  papers  about  propagating  strawberry  plants  from  cuttings, 
and  storing  late  potted  plants  over  winter  to  set  in  the  spring, 
but  they  do  not  give  the  methods,  or  even  hint  at  how  it  is  done  ? 
Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  throw  any  light  on  the  subject? 

Ans. — In  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  September  3,  1887,  a 
method  of  potting  strawberry  runners  in  a  shaded 
bed,  was  illustrated  and  described.  The  runners, 
many  of  which  had  begun  to  form  roots,  were  taken 
from  the  parent  plant,  each  was  planted  in  a  small 
plot,  and  all  were  plunged  m  a  bed  of  soil  so  arranged 
as  to  be  shaded  from  the  sun  until  the  plants  were 
well  rooted.  Here  they  were  watered  freely  until 
well  grown.  Plants  potted  in  the  field  are  held  over 
by  simply  leaving  them  in  the  soil  where  they  gi*ew, 
until  spring,  when  they  are  taken  up.  We  fail  to  see 
any  particular  advantage  in  these. 

Waterproofing  Muslin. 

G.  M.  A.,  Tamaroa,  III. — How  can  I  make  heavy,  unbleached 
muslin  waterproof,  for  stack  covers  ? 

Ans. — Thoroughly  saturating  it  with  linseed  oil,  is 
perhaps  as  good  a  method  as-any  ;  but  there  is  danger 
of  spontaneous  combustion  from  the  use  of  this,  it  is 
said.  Heavy  canvas  is  excellent  for  such  purposes, 
and  needs  no  prepai-ation. 

How  to  Empty  the  Silo. 

W.  T.  T.,  Zeb,  N.  0. — What  is  the  best  plan  of  feeding  ensilage 
from  a  silo  10x20  feet  ?  I  am  feeding  now  14  head  of  cattle.  In 
feeding  it  last  winter,  it  spoiled  some  as  we  were  using  it. 

Ans. — The  idea  is  to  give  the  least  possible  exposure 
to  the  air.  Take  out  one  feed  at  a  time,  taking  enough 
off  the  entire  surface  to  give  what  you  need.  Better 
use  a  shovel  than  a  fork  for  this  purpose,  as  the  latter 
will  loosen  or  stir  up  the  mass  too  much. 

Books  on  Cranberry  Culture. 

F.  W.  W.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Is  there  a  book  published  treating 
on  cranberry  culture  ?  If  so,  where  may  it  be  obtained  ? 

Ans. — Cranberry  Culture,  by  White,  illustrated  and 
bound  in  cloth  $1.25,  or  Cape  Cod  Cranberries,  by 
Webb,  paper  40  cents,  are  both  good,  and  will  be  sent 
postpaid  from  this  office  on  receipt  of  price. 

To  Learn  the  Buttermaker's  Trade. 

A.  8.,  Corning,  N.  Y.—l  have  read  that  there  is  a  good  chance 
for  a  young  man  to  get  work  at  good  wages  at  butter  and  cheese¬ 
making.  I  am  a  farmer’s  son,  and  would  like  to  learn  some 
trade.  Where  would  be  the  best  place  for  me  to  learn,  and  what 
would  it  cost  ? 

Ans. — Yes,  there  are  good  chances  in  creameries  or 
on  large  farms  for  expert  buttermakers.  We  advise 
you  to  take  the  short  course  in  dairying  at  Cornell 
University  this  winter.  That  will  give  you  some  of 
the  scientific  principles  of  good  dairying,  and  then 
you  can  work  in  a  creamery  and  leaim  more  of  the 
Xiractical  side  of  it.  That  is  a  good  way  for  a  farmer’s 
son  to  pass  the  winter.  Write  to  Prof.  I.  P.  Roberts, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y,,  for  full  particulars. 


Eight  Dollars  sure,  with  chances  for  $50,  awaits 
any  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  spends  some  of  his 
spare  time  on  our  November  contest.  See  page  702. 
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Crimson  Clover  in  Canada. 

M.  B.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont  — What 
about  Crimson  clover  this  season  ?  Some 
of  us  have  tried  it  in  this  locality  for  the 
first  time,  and  are  somewhat  disgusted 
with  the  results.  On  my  own  place,  1 
Sowed  about  two  acres  in  my  corn.  Aug¬ 
ust  10.  A  fine  rain  fell  August  17,  and 
in  a  very  short  time,  the  clover  was 
showing  up  very  evenly  through  the 
corn.  The  soil  is  a  medium  sand.  Wrhen 
the  corn  was  cut  on  September  28,  the 
clover,  though  small,  was  fresh  and 
green,  and  I  confidently  expected  to  see 
it  get  a  big  hustle  on.  So  far  from  that 
being  the  case,  it  is,  even  at  this  date, 
pretty  much  as  it  was  then,  and  is  weak 
enough  to  die  of  fright  when  winter 
stalks  on  the  scene  August  23,  1  also 
sowed  about  an  acre  in  a  young  pear  and 
plum  orchard.  This  patch  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  an  unequivocal  failure,  but  I 
put  it  down  in  part  to  the  soil  which  has 
a  considerable  admixture  of  clay,  and 
got  a  little  baked  before  the  clover  had 
well  started.  On  August  26,  I  also  sowed 
half  an  acre  on  a  piece  of  good  sandy 
soil,  where  I  had  recently  plowed  under 
a  strawberry  bed.  Here  the  clover 
started  well  and,  apparently,  had  every 
chance  in  the  world  to  gather  in  nitro¬ 
gen  ad  infinitum  ;  but  though  there  are 
plants  in  abundance,  it  is  a  weakly,  poor 
looking  crop.  It  would  be  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  cow  that  had  to  depend  on  it  for  pas¬ 
ture  this  fall.  Will  the  clover  in  its 
present  state,  be  likely  to  stand  the  win¬ 
ter  and  amount  to  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  crop  to  plow  under  in  the  spring  ? 
Who  knows  ?  What  kind  of  food  would 
cooked  potatoes  be  for  young  growing 
pigs  ? 

It.  N.-Y. — We  will  back  the  clover  till 
next  May  fails  to  bring  it  out.  Boiled 
potatoes  mixed  with  corn  meal  and  skim- 
milk  make  an  excellent  pig  food. 

A  “  Dust  Blanket"  for  Moisture. 

W.,  Monroe,  Wis. — Some  writers  in¬ 
sist  that  a  ‘‘dust  blanket”  of  three  inches 
of  the  surface,  is  the  best  and  only 
remedy  for  periods  of  drought — constant 
cultivation  to  secure  the  dust  blanket 
condition  the  only  way  unless  the  land 
can  be  irrigated.  Perhaps  they  can  also 
tell  how  farmers  are  to  do  it,  even  in 
corn  fields,  when  other  work  must  be 
done,  and  the  time  has  come  to  do  it. 
With  corn  at  25  to  30  cents,  potatoes  any¬ 
where  below  25  cents,  how  much  of  the 
crop  will  it  take  to  maintain  this  con¬ 
stant  and  frequent  cultivation  ?  Who 
can  do  it  at  all  in  a  potato  field,  when 
the  tops  cover  the  ground  ?  Supposing 
it  done,  however,  what  is  the  effect  on 
the  three  inches  of  soil  that  forms  the 
“dust  blanket”  mulch  ?  Has  not  that 
process  destroyed  more  fertility  than 
would  be  absorbed  by  most  kinds  of 
growth  ?  Is  it  not  really  costly  and  im¬ 
practicable,  except  in  special  cases,  and 
on  very  limited  areas  ?  In  a  dry  season, 
mulching  the  potato  crop  seems  to  be,  on 
some  accounts,  the  very  best  way  ;  but 
where  is  the  mulching  material  to  come 
from,  for  any  considerable  area,  at  a  cost 
that  cau  be  considered  ?  Like  irrigation 
over  wide  stretches  of  fertile  land,  with 
water  to  be  pumped  from  1U0  to  200  feet, 
it  may  oe  desirable,  but  wholly  imprac¬ 
ticable. 

Advantaqe  of  Cut  Fodder. 

W.  SS. ,  Bkllefonte,  Pa.  —  Cut  corn 
fodder,  to  be  safe  for  stock  to  eat,  must 
be  cut  aud  crushed  into  a  pulp,  and 
steamed  before  being  fed  to  the  stock. 
Isaac  S.  Frain,  a  farmer  of  Centre  County, 
Pa.,  has  for  many  years  been  using  a 
fodder  cutter  which  cuts  and  crushes 
the  fodder.  He  informs  me  that  he  fills 
a  hogshead  in  the  evening  with  crushed 
fodder  on  which  he  puts  two  bucketfuls 
of  boihug  water.  In  the  morning,  he 
fiuds  the  fodder  steamed  soft  ready  for 
u*e.  After  emptying  it,  he  fills  tiie  hogs¬ 


head  in  the  same  manner,  and  finds  his 
fodder  soft  ready  to  feed  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  D.  H.  Shivery,  another  prosperous 
farmer,  informs  me  that  he  used  a 
Tornado  fodder  cutter  and  crusher  last 
year,  with  as  good  success  as  Mr.  Frain. 
The  cutting  and  crushing  made  the  fod¬ 
der  edible  without  injury  to  the  mouths 
of  the  cattle,  as  well  as  made  a  great 
saving  in  fodder.  He  did  not  use 
half  the  quantity  theretofore  eaten  and 
wasted  by  his  stock.  Fodder  cut  and 
crushed  into  a  pulp  can  be  fed  with  great 
advantage. 

Another  method  of  preparing  fodder 
is  by  the  Keystone  fodder  shredder,  which 
also  prepares  it  for  steaming.  Fodder 
may  be  stored,  if  it  is  dry  when  put  away. 
If  the  husks  contain  any  water,  that 
portion  of  it  will  mold.  If  the  farmer 
is  careful  in  storing  his  fodder  free  from 
rain  and  snow  moisture,  it  will  not  mold 
or  spoil.  The  Maryland  Experiment 
Station  has  recently  demonstrated  that, 
when  corn  fodder  is  shredded,  the  nutri¬ 
ment  contained  in  the  blades,  husks  and 
stalks  is  equal  to  the  nutriment  of  the 
corn  produced  on  the  same  stalk. 

Another  experiment  has  been  called  to 
my  attention,  that  four  tons  of  shredded 
fodder  are  equal  in  nutrition,  to  three 
tons  of  Timothy  hay.  You  may  rest 
assured  that  farmers  have  been  losing 
largely  for  many  years,  and  those  w  ho 
do  not  prepare  their  fodder  at  this  time, 
are  also  losing  largely  by  not  cutting 
their  fodder  and  crushing  it  into  a  pulp 
to  enable  their  cattle  to  eat  blade,  husk 
and  stalk,  which  prevents  a  great  nuis¬ 
ance  in  the  barnyard,  that  is,  the  long 
stalks  mixed  in  the  manure. 

A  Can-Steaming  Station. 

M.  M.  C.,  Bedford,  N.  Y. — One  of  the 
most  disagreeable  and  arduous  duties 
connected  with  the  sending  of  milk  to 
New  York  City,  is  washing  the  dirty  cans 
when  returned — not  always  promptly — 
to  the  farm.  This  must  frequently  be 
left  to  careless  help,  and  far  too  often 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  overworked  farm 
er's  wife.  Any  one  who  has  seen  and 
smelled  of  a  can  that  has  been  standing 
unwashed  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  hot 
weather,  knows  how  carefully  it  must 
be  cleansed  in  order  to  keep  the  milk 
sweet  and  pure.  Probably  no  other  one 
thing  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
tainted  and  sour  milk  and  resulting  vex¬ 
ation  to  the  dairyman  as  imperfectly 
cleaned  cans. 

Why  has  it  never  occurred  to  any  one 
to  establish  a  steam  can-washing  plant 
at  each  of  the  great  city  milk  depots  ? 
Here  the  cans  could  be  most  thoroughly 
cleansed  at  a  merely  nominal  cost — far 
less  than  it  costs  to  wash  them  by  hand, 
with  a  kettle  of  water  heated  on  the 
already  overloaded  kitchen  stove — and 
returned  to  the  farmer  sweet  and 
clean.  Condenseries  and  creameries 
wash  cans  for  their  patrons,  but  we  can 
hardly  hope  to  have  the  city  dealers 
wash  ours.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  it  would  be  to  the  mutual  advan¬ 
tage  of  producer  and  dealer  to  establish 
a  cooperative  can-washing  system,  as  it 

ould  not  only  result  in  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  keeping  qualities  of 
much  of  the  milk,  but  would  lighten  the 
labor  on  the  farm,  and  go  a  long  ways 
toward  making  the  vexatious  milk  busi¬ 
ness  a  little  more  pleasant.  If  we  are 
not  ready  for  cooperation,  would  not 
this  steam  can-washing  idea  be  a  profit¬ 
able  as  well  as  philanthropic  enterprise 
for  some  individual  with  a  little  capital  ? 
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Only  a  Step 

From  Catarrh  to  Consumption,  if  you  al¬ 
low  it  to  progress  unheeded  and  un¬ 
checked.  Impure  germs  in  the  blood  must 
be  expelled  and  the  blood  made  pure  if 
you  wish  to  escape  fatal  result.  Take 

Hood's 

Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 
Hood’s  Pills  are  mild  and  effective. 


$50,  $40,  $30,  $20,  $15,  $10  and  $5 

in  cash  prizes  will  be  given  to  the  seven  agents  who  send  the  largest  seven  clubs 
of  yearly  subscriptions  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  during  the  month  of  November. 
Besides  a  cash  prize  of  $5  will  be  given  every  agent  who  sends  20  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  or  more,  and  who  does  not  win  one  of  the  seven  prizes.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  $1  bill  will  go  out  every  night  to  the  agent  who  sends  the  largest  club  for  that 
day  ;  and  in  all  cases  the  agent  keeps  his  regular  commission  when  sending  the 
names.  Two  six-months’*  or  four  three-months’  subscriptions  count  the  same  as 
one  yearly.  The  winners  in  the  October  contest  were  : 

Names. 


WALTER  JOHNSON,  Middlesex  County,  Conn .  107 

RONSON  GERMAN,  Macomb  County,  Mich .  46?£ 

FRED.  H.  JOHNSON,  Worcester  County,  Mass .  43 

W.  J.  BILLS,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y .  43 

W.  F.  NEWCOMB,  King’s  County,  N.  S .  33 

E.  G.  PACKARD.  Kent  County,  Del .  26 

PRESTON  E.  TERRY,  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y . 1 .  25 % 


Besides  the  prizes,  the  agents  had  their  commission,  and  drew  many  of  the 
351  daily  prizes.  The  terms  are  better  for  November,  because  every  one  is  sure  of  a 
355  prize  and  $3  commission  for  20  names,  besides  the  chance  for  the  daily  prizes 
and  one  of  the  larger  cash  prizes.  As  an  inducement  to  new  subscribers,  and  to 
help  agents,  we  send  the  paper  the  rest  of  this  year,  free,  to  yearly  subscribers 
for  1896,  and  full  dollar  back  to  any  one  who  is  dissatisfied. 

Now,  if  you  want  some  holiday  money,  or  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  send  for 
samples  to  go  to  work,  and  good  luck  attend  you. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


If  You 
Want  a 


Plum,  Pear,  Apple,  Cherry  or  Quince 
Orchard,  or  anything  In  the  way  of  Small 
Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs, 
Japan,  Holland  or  other  Utilbs,  write  us 
your  wants  and  we  will  quote  you  low  prices. 
Everything  of  the  best— for  Orchard, 
Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden 
and  Conservatory.  Millions  of  Tree*, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines  Bulbs,  Plants,  etc. 
Price  List  and  Catalogue  Free. 

42nd  Year,  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses, 

THE  ST0RRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLE.  OHIO. 


Small  Fruits. 
All  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality,  nrrnnteil 
true.  Loireni  rules.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 

T.  S.  IiUBBAIlD  CO.,  FREDOINTA,  N.  S. 


The  Gault  Raspberry. 

Very  distinct:  fruit  large, 
handsome,  good  color  and  tine 
flavor.  Wonderfully  prolilic: 
truly  a  perpetual  bearei.  The 
most  valuable  Blackeao  yet  in¬ 
troduced.  Special  inducements 
to  nurserymen  and  agents.  For 
illustrated  circulars  send  to  the 
originator  and  propagator, 

W.  C.  GAULT,  Box  75.  Buggies, 
Ashland  County,  Ohio. 


MILLER. 


If  you  want  the  best  rasp¬ 
berry  in  existence,  plant 
Beware  of  SPURIOUS  varieties  offered  CHEAP  by 
unprincipled  dealers.  Original  headquarters  for 
MILLER.  Also.  I'KACH,  APPLE,  PEAK, 
PLUM  and  NUT  TREES. 

CUAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


HERRICK  SEED  C0„ 

INCORPORATED,  ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  7 
Purity  and  Quality  Guaranteed.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


-The  largest  handler 
of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States.  Is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford.  Del. 
Also,  Cow  Peas,  Winter  Oats,  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

We  have  about  100  barrels  of  choice  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2  aud  Dutton  Seedling  Potatoes,  grown 
on  our  clean  slate.  Sullivan  County,  potato  ridge 
land,  that  we  offer  now  for  $2  75  per  barrel ,  two  bar¬ 
rels.  $5.  f.  o.  b.  Cash  with  order.  The  slate  soil  and 
Northern  rugged  latitude  of  Sullivan  County  give 
potatoes  a  vigor  of  special  value  tor  seed  purposes. 
Address  GROTTO  FARM,  Mongaup  Valley,  N.  Y., 
or  orders  may  be  sent  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  New  York. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Salary  and  Expenses  paid,  or  HIGHEST  commission. 
Unequaled  facilities.  Stock  all  home-grown.  BEST 
ever  raised.  Great  demand  for  our  NEW  and  very 
valuable  SPECIALTIES  Ail  our  Agents  suc¬ 
ceed.  Apply  immediately. 

THE  GENEVA  NURSERY.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Established  1846. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  known  in  the  country. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Proprietors. 


850,0001 


VINES 


100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Are.  Bestroot- 

edstock.  Genuine,  cheap  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10r. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  ltotstli,  Frt-Uuuia,  .\.  i. 


p  U  0 1  f*  F  Peach  Trees  a  Specialty.  Prices  on  apnli- 
U 11 U I U  L  cation. ,  R.  S.  Johnston,  Stockley,  Del. 


TDCEQ  fruit  and  ornamental. 

®  ® ™ ^  160-page  Catalogue  Free.  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Shrubs.  Roses  for 
FALL  Planting.  Largest  and  choicest 
Mt.  Hope  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PEACH,  PEAR.  PLUM,  leading  and  new  varieties. 

■  ideal.  Oriole,  Lady  Thompson  are  the  coming  market 

Strawberries,  fully  tested.  Raspberries—  Miller,  Loudon,  Columbian  Black  berries— Maxwell. 
Eldorado,  Leader.  EVERYTHING  CHOICE  FOR  THE  FRUIT  GROWER  AT  FIRST 

COST.  Our  catalogue,  sent  free,  will  save  you  money.  MYEIt  it  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


BY  THE 
MILLION. 


GREENVILLE. 


5  DOZEN  PLANTS  BY  MAIL  (assorted),  *1.00. 
Berlin  (New),  81.00  Doz.;  83.00  per  100;  810.00  per  1000. 
500,000  Asparagus  Itoots.  20,000  Apple  Trees. 
20,000  Peaches,  Champion  and  Crosby. 

By  mail,  2  for  25  cts.;  5  for  50  cts.;  12  for  81.00  ;  100  for  86.00. 
Send  postal  for  20-page  catalogue.  Free  at  once. 

BERLIN  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


ROGERS’  FRESH -DUG  DANSViLLE  TREES. 

IT  WI LL  PAY  YOU  ALL  TO  SEE  THEM,  and  as  you  can’t  come  here  to  see  the  trees,  we  want 
to  send  them  to  you.  You  will  know  a  good  thing  when  you  see  it.  We  want  to  show  YOU  that  ROGERS’ 
FRKS1I-DI.G  DANSVILLE  TREKS  are  cheapest  aud  best  to  plant.  We  supply  business  farmers  who  plant 
for  fruit  and  dollars  it  brings,  and  mean  business,  if  you  do.  Send  25  cents  to  pay  for  digging  and  packing; 
state  whether  you  want  to  plant  Pears.  Plums,  Cherries  or  Apples,  or  if  all.  say  so.  aud  how  many,  and  will 
send  you  samples  showing  different  grades  (each  tree  labeled)  worth  four  times  the  money.  Speak  quick 
this  offer  will  not  appear  again.  l&~  If  you  know  our  trees,  write  for  prices.  Don’t  forget  our  6c.  Bargains’ 

ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Rogers  Nurseries,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


TRIUMPH 

£’beonly  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  witfi  Ainsden. 

“MERCER 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  F  reestone  PJEACH, 


EMPEROR 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 

U  on-Kotti  ngCII  ERRY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  OOc.)  We  will  send  ou  r  Beautifully  fllus.  Catnloffue  with 
the  Col’il  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
mail,  postpaid, lor  10c.  JOS.  11.  BLACK,  SOM  A  CO.,  Village  «  urseries,  ilightstown,  ii.  J. 


LORENTZ 

PEACH. 


FRUIT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES, 
ORNAMENTALS,  Crates  &  Baskets. 


“They  SfTRIMSSallothern” 

says  E.  S  Cabman,  B.  N.  Y.,  and 
H.  E.  Vandeman,  U.  S.  Dept. 


ELDORADO 

BLACKBERRY. 


Don’t  pay  double  prices.*  Dlus/catalogue  Free:  REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 
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SJl’HK  Niagara  grape  was  first  illustrated 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  it  was  first  fruited, 
outside  of  the  company’s  grounds,  on 
the  R.  N.-Y.  farm.  Our  older  readers, 
who  know  all  about  this,  may  now  tell 
us  whether  we  said  too  much  in  its 
favor.  We  did  not  (and  do  not)  estimate 
its  quality  as  notably  better  than  that  of 
the  Concord.  But  it  seems  to  have  proved 
itself  in  many  respects,  and  in  some 
more,  for  a  white  grape  what  the  Con¬ 
cord  is  for  a  black.  Years  ago,  we  gave 
cuttings  of  the  Niagara  to  a  near-by 
farmer  friend.  He  planted  one  of  the 
vines  from  these  cuttings  so  that  it 
might  cover  a  trellis-arbor  which  shel¬ 
ters  a  part  of  the  back  of  his  house  from 
the  eastern  suu.  The  ground  all  about 
is  bricked  and  the  vine  would  seem  to 
have  little  of  good  soil  or  moisture. 
Nevertheless,  for  five  years,  it  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  arbor,  which  is  about  10  feet 
high,  with  a  horizontal  extent  of  not 
less  than  75  square  feet,  and  has  matured 
each  year  a  large  quantity  of  grapes, 
while  many  of  the  bunches  are  as  large 
and  perfect  as  any  vve  see  in  the  market. 
It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this.  The  soil 
is  poor.  There  can  be  no  cultivation  or 
loosening  of  the  soil  above  the  roots,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  paved  with  bricks.  There 
can  be  no  great  supply  of  moisture. 
The  vine  was  planted  close  to  the  house 

yet  it  thrives  in  perfection  and  gives 
abundant  annual  yields  of  perfect  ber¬ 
ries  and  large,  showy  bunches.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  too,  that  the  rose  bug, 
our  most  destructive  pest,  does  no  harm 
to  the  flowers  of  this  vine.  So,  too,  we 
note,  that  the  eurculio  is  far  less  destruc¬ 
tive  to  plums  borne  on  trees  growing 
close  to  buildings . . . 

The  Poughkeepsie  Eagle  says — and  the 
Country  Gentleman  copies  it — that  Gov. 
Morton,  the  past  season,  raised  for  ensi¬ 
lage  160  acres  of  “Rival  Flint  earn”  “de¬ 
veloped  during  the  past  40  years  by  a 
family  in  New  Jersey.”  It  describes  the 
ears  as  from  12  to  15  inches,  stalks  10  to 
15  feet,  yield  10  to  16  tons  per  acre. 

The  variety  alluded  to  is  the  Rural 
Thoroughbred  Flint,  the  improvement 
of  which  was  begun  about  57  years  ago 
oa  a  small  farm — a  neck  of  land — near 
the  Rural  Farm,  extending  out  into  one 
of  the  many  bays  on  that  portion  of  the 
south  side  of  Long  island.  For  years 
and  years,  it  was  grown  there  far  away 
from  any  other  varieties,  and  seed  selec¬ 
tions  were  carefully  made  every  season. 
The  writer  of  these  notes  distributed 
trial  packages  to  all  of  our  then-sub¬ 
scribers  about  15  years  ago,  and  it  has 
since  been  offered,  in  a  quiet  way,  by 
leaxling  seedsmen.  The  variety  has  never 
been  conspicuously  advertised  because  of 
this  wide  free  distribution.  It  is  our 
conviction  now  as  then,  that  it  is  the 
most  distinct  field  corn  in  cultivation. 
Every  seed  gives  from  three  to  five 
stalks,  bearing  wide  leaves,  the  stalks 
growing  in  good  soil  to  about  eight  feet 
in  height  and  each  bearing  an  eight- 
rowed  ear  which  will  average  a  foot  in 
length.  We  have  seen  ears  which  meas¬ 
ured  16  inches  in  length.  The  kernels 
are  broad,  rather  shallow,  and  of  a  dull 
buff  color.  For  either  ensilage  or  grain 
product,  we  know  of  no  other  variety 
that  will  give  a  greater  yield.  It  is 
rather  late  in  maturing. 

We  make  these  notes  hoping  that  they 
may  interest  our  friends  of  later  years. 
Our  old  friends  are  quite  familiar  with 
the  Rural  Thoroughbred  Flint . 

Again  the  horticulturist  of  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station  reports  upon  a  test 
to  find  out  which  would  give  the  larger 
yield  of  potatoes,  ordiuary  culture  or 
the  Rural  Trench  System. 

The  two  plots  were  plowed  and  har¬ 
rowed  alike.  One  was  then  furrowed 
about  four  inches  deep,  and  planted  in 


the  ordinary  manner,  the  fertilizer  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  surface. 

On  the  other  plot,  f  urrovvs  eight  inches 
deep  were  made.  These  were  then  pul¬ 
verized  to  a  depth  of  14  inches.  They 
were  then  filled  to  six  inches,  after 
which  the  fertilizer  was  distributed  in 
the  trenches  and  covered  with  two 
inches  of  soil.  The  tubei’S  were  then 
planted  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the 
other  plot.  The  two  plots  were  treated 
alike  during  the  remainder  of  the  sea¬ 
son. 

The  whole  number  of  tubers  (Early 
Rose)  from  the  trenches  was  3,662,  the 
weight  of  marketable  potatoes  being 
599.75  pounds.  The  whole  number  of 
tubers  from  the  old  furrow  method  was 
3,311,  the  weight  of  marketable  tubers 
being  682.25. 

“Reducing  the  results  above  detailed 
to  the  basis  of  one  acre,  we  have  $5.50  as 
the  increased  cost  of  planting  by  the 
trench  system  with  nothing  to  show  for 
it  —  on  the  contrary  with  an  sxctual 
difference  of  27.5  bushels  in  favor  of  the 
ordinary  method.” 

Herein,  again,  we  have  a  foi’cible — and 
a  seemingly  unaccountable — illustration 
that  a  method  of  culture  highly  success¬ 
ful  in  many  places,  fails  in  others . 

Mb.  T.  Greiner  conducts  experiment 
grounds  at  La  Salle,  Niagara  County,  N. 
Y.,  and  his  experiments  are  carried  on 
with  exceeding  care,  so  that  we  read 
them  always  with  interest  and  gener¬ 
ally  with  instruction.  For  a  long  time, 
he  has  given  special  attention  to  new 
kinds  of  potatoes.  In  a  late  number  of 
Farm  and  Fireside,  he  tells  about  Carman 
No.  1  and  No.  3,  about  which  our  read¬ 
ers,  no  less  than  ourselves,  will  be  glad 
to  get  trustworthy  information.  We 
quote  : 

The  editor  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  must  have  been  un¬ 
usually  fortunate  with  his  potato  seedlings,  and 
I  cannot  help  feeling  just  a  trifle  envious.  1  have 
been  growing  potato  seedlings  right  along,  and, 
indeed,  grow  seedlings  largely  for  my  own  use ; 
but  I  have  never  yet  seen  one  among  them  which 
1  thought  was  worthy  of  introduction.  Mr.  Car¬ 
man  has  raised  a  number  of  worthy  seedling 
varieties.  His  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  notwith¬ 
standing  Its  terrible  name,  and  its  coai-se  quality 
besides,  has  become  a  standard  market  sort.  It 
is  an  enormous  yielder,  and,  therefore,  a  great 
favorite  with  growers  who  put  quantity  above 
quality.  In  the  two  newer  sorts,  Carman  No.  1 
and  No.  3,  we  have  truly  wondeiful  yielders.  I 
think  their  auality  is  all  right,  and  if  further 
critical  comparison  in  this  respect  prove  this,  I 
shall  be  tempted  to  throw  all  my  fine  and  petted 
seedlings  overboard  and  grow  the  Carmans,  and 
nothing  else,  for  main  crop . 

Mb.  Gbeineb  continues  : 

Heavy  Potato  Yields.— The  old  Peerless  is  the 
only  variety  which  I  have  ever  seen  in  larger 
patches  to  turn  out  potatoes  as  well  as  Carman 
No.  1  does  this  year,  and  that  was  many  years 
ago.  Evex-y  eight  hills,  planted  three  feet  apart 
each  wav,  gave  a  plump  bushel  of  tubers.  Car¬ 
man  No.  1  does  about  as  well  in  one  of  our 
patches  (of  nearly  an  acre,  In  Ontario  County). 
The  White  Star,  side  by  side,  does  not  yield  half 
as  much,  although  much  more  seed  was  used  in 
planting  than  of  Carman  No.  1.  Such  a  yield  is 
simply  phenomenal,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  same  seed  against  which  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  warned  its  readers,  claiming  that,  being 
grown  by  the  sprouting  method,  it  would  all  rot. 
I  suppose  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  will  now  acknowledge  its 
mistake. 

Carman  No.  3  is  also  a  very  heavy  yielder.  The 
specimens  are  large,  uniform,  smooth,  as  hand¬ 
some  as  a  picture.  The  plant  Is  decidedly  thrifty, 
late,  and  (for  that  reason,  perhaps)  remarkably 
resistant  to  the  macrosporiuin  blight.  In  my 
patch,  the  vines  were  still  green,  but  yielded  to  the 
frost  of  September  14.  The  tubers  were  not  fully 
ripe  at  that  time,  and,  but  for  the  early  frost, 
would  undoubtedly  have  grown  still  larger.  But 
they  were  large  enough,  and  the  crop,  although 
grown  from  very  little  seed  (single  eyes),  was  a 
remarkably  heavy  one,  outyieldiug  all  the  older 
heavy  croppers  that  were  planted  next  to  it. 

Here  we  have  one  of  many  trustworthy 
reports  as  to  what  the  Nos.  1  and  3  will 
do  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  Some 
reports  have  come  to  us  which  show 
plainly  that  these  supposed  kiuds  were 
impositions,  sold  to  farmers  by  unprin¬ 
cipled  or  careless  dealers  because  of  the 
scanty  supply  and  high  price  which  the 
genuine  varieties  readily  commanded 
and  are  still  likely  to  command. 

Mr.  Greiner,  as  we  judge  from  a  private 
letter,  condemns  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
No.  2,  not  only  on  account  of  its  *•  terri¬ 


ble  name,”  but  its  “  coarse  quality,”  not 
from  his  own  experience.  We  need 
not  apologize  for  its  name,  impressed  as 
we  are  that  those  who  grow  potatoes 
will  pardon  the  pride  we  feel  in  glorify¬ 
ing  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  name  through  the 
results  of  its  long-continued  work. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2  varies  in 
quality  from  season  to  season  in  differ¬ 
ent  soils  more  than  other  varieties,  it 
would  seem.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  just  what 
kind  of  a  soil  or  season  it  prefers.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  it  is  of  excellent  quality 
as  grown  one  year,  and  of  inferior  qual¬ 
ity  the  next.  It  is  hardly  fair,  vve  think, 
to  call  it  a  “  coarse  ”  potato  at  any  time. 
At  its  worst,  it  is  not  coarse  as  we  under¬ 
stand  the  word  as  applied  to  potatoes. 
It  simply  is  not  mealy.  Whatever  the 
season  and  wherever  grown,  it  always 
preserves  fairly  well  its  almost  perfect 
shape,  while  it  yields  fewer  unmarket¬ 
able  tubers  than  most  other  kinds . 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a  change' 
of  quality  in  the  Nos.  1  and  3.  The  first 
tubers  of  the  No.  1  we  ate  were  the 
wldtest  fleshed  we  ever  saw,  and  the 
quality  was  perfect.  The  next  year  the 
flesh  was  not  so  white,  and  the  quality 
not  so  good.  Again,  the  first  of  the  No. 
3  we  ate  were  not  especially  whice 
fleshed,  while  the  quality  was  but  orui- 
nary.  The  next  (last)  season,  tne  flesh 
was  especially  white,  and  the  quality  of 
the  best. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  yet  to 
learn  as  to  what  causes  such  changes. .  . 
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“  Anchylosis.” — That  may  be  a  new  word  to  many 
of  our  readers.  Turn  to  page  768  and  see  what  it 
means.  Almost  every  one  has  a  case  of  anchylosis.  It 
may  be  located  in  ear,  hand,  foot,  heart,  brain  or  con¬ 
science.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  opposed  to  any  anchylosis. 
That’s  why  we  offer  $170  cash  to  agents  during 
November.  Limber  up  ! 

G 

We  hear  so  many  good  reports  of  the  success  of 
cooperative  fire  insurance  companies  that  we  wonder 
why  more  of  them  are  not  organized  in  country  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  The  ordinary  rates  of  fire  insurance  are 
too  high.  The  reason  is  that,  besides  paying  losses, 
the  city  companies  must  provide  for  big  salaries, 
agents’  commissions  and  many  other  extra  items,  all 
of  which  must  come  out  of  those  who  insure  their 
property.  The  cooperative  company  does  not  work 
for  profit,  but  for  protection  entirely.  There  are  no 
fat  salaries  or  great  office  rents  to  be  paid,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  assessments  to  cover  actual  losses  by 
fire  are  less  than  the  charges  demanded  by  other  com¬ 
panies.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  risk  should  be 
greater  under  the  cooperative  plan. 

O 

As  Fred  Grundy  puts  it  on  page  758,  “  Mr.  Hay  is 
losing  his  prestige.”  That’s  a  bad  thing  for  a  humbug 
to  lose,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Timothy 
Hay  carries  many  of  the  ear-marks  of  a  humbug 
about  with  him.  He  exhausts  the  land  a  good  deal 
more  than  Clover,  is  worth,  one-third  less  for  feeding, 
yet  manages  to  sell  himself  for,  at  least,  50  per  cent 
more  in  the  city  market.  He  does  this  “  on  his  shape,” 
having  kept  up  the  old  tale  that  his  big,  coarse  stalks 
were  the  only  safe  roughage  for  horse  food.  His  time 
is  coming.  Mr.  Z.  Maize  Corn  has  always  had  just  as 
much  to  him  as  T.  Hay.  The  trouble  was  that  Corn 
didn’t  have  any  shape  about  him.  His  new  tailors, 
Messrs,  llusker  and  Shredder,  have  fixed  him  up  so 
that  people  begin  to  recognize  his  shape.  In  a  few 
years  Mr.  Hay  will  be  called  upon  to  take  a  back 
seat,  while  Corn  will  “go  up  higher.” 

G 

We  give  this  week,  as  we  believe,  the  best  collection 
of  facts  about  making  clover  ensilage  that  have  yet 
been  printed.  “Why  not  cure  the  clover  into  hay?” 
some  one  will  ask.  In  some  damp  climates  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  make  good  clover  hay.  The  crop  must 
be  pastured  or  put  into  the  silo  in  order  to  obtain  any¬ 
thing  like  its  full  feeding  value.  Mr.  Bancroft  might, 
perhaps,  make  good  hay  out  of  his  Crimson  clover  ; 
but  he  has  found  that  it  gives  more  and  better  food 
when  put  into  the  silo.  On  Governor  Morton’s  farm, 
there  will  be,  next  year,  over  30  acres  of  good  clover. 
Corn  ensilage  has  given  better  results  there  than  any 
green  soiling  crop  or  any  dry  roughage.  Mr.  Cottrell 
believes  that  well-made  clover  ensilage  from  30  acres 
will  produce  more  milk  than  the  best  clover  hay  from 
that  area.  He,  therefore,  expects  to  put  all  the  clover 
right  into  the  silo,  and  use  it  for  late  summer  feeding. 

Q 

The  Grape  Belt,  published  in  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.,  says  that  every  bushel  of  potatoes  grown  in 
the  county,  and  sold  at  25  cents  per  bushel,  is  grown 
at  a  loss.  That,  if  the  farmer  do  the  work  himself, 
he  is  not  half  paid  for  his  labor,  and  that,  if  he  hire 
the  work  done  at  current  labor  prices,  the  potatoes 
will  not  pay  the  cost  of  production.  These  assertions 
may  be  true  under  certain  conditions :  On  land  valued 
at  hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre  for  vineyard  purposes, 
or  on  poor  soil  or  that  naturally  unsuited  for  potato 
production,  it  may  be  true.  Also  where  old-time 
methods  prevail,  and  hand  labor  is  mostly  employed, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true.  Two  of  our  correspondents, 


in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country,  have  recently 
asserted  that  they  can  grow  potatoes  at  10  cents 
per  bushel.  If  25  cents  must  be  realized  to  insure  a 
profit,  we  fear  that  a  greater  part  of  the  potato  crop 
of  this  country  this  year,  will  prove  a  loss  to  the 
growers.  New  methods  must  be  adopted,  and  cost  of 
production  cheapened,  or  we  must  bid  adieu  to  all 
hope  of  profit  from  this  one-time  profitable  crop 

Q 

During  the  past  season,  there  were  made  in  405 
German  beet-sugar  factories,  4,102,837,760  pounds  of 
sugar.  It  required  1,100,000  acres  of  land  to  produce 
the  beets,  which  brought,  at  the  factories,  $3.50  per 
ton.  The  great  proportion  of  this  vast  lump  of  sweet¬ 
ness  will  be  sent  to  England  and  America.  The  beet- 
sugar  business  has  been  of  great  help  to  German 
farmers.  It  has  given  German  agriculture  a  new  in¬ 
dustry.  This  country  is  spending  $125,000,000  or  more 
each  year  for  foreign  sugar.  Out  on  the  Western 
plains  are  vast  areas  of  land  where  sugar  beets  would 
grow  to  perfection.  Americans  now  on  them  are 
barely  making  a  living  raising  grain.  They  stick  to 
grain  because  it  is  the  only  product  for  which  they 
can  obtain  cash.  If  we  could  buy  our  sugar  of  them, 
instead  of  French  and  German  farmers,  every  Ameri¬ 
can  would  be  better  off. 

G 

Some  time  ago,  we  read  one  of  those  remarkable 
stories  that  get  into  the  daily  papers  about  some  new 
agricultural  scheme  that  is  to  make  a  fortune  for  its 
originator.  This  time  it  was  a  hen  ranch  on  an  island 
in  Puget  Sound  with  some  wonderful  schemes  for 
squeezing  gold  out  of  the  hen.  Naturally,  we  wanted 
to  know  about  it.  Here  is  the  report  from  one  who 
lives  near  by : 

In  regard  to  the  Eliza  Island  chicken  ranch,  it  has  passed  out 
of  existence.  In  the  first  place,  the  man  who  had  charge  was 
entirely  unfitted  for  the  position,  being  one  of  those  men  who 
know  so  much  “more  than  it  all”  that  in  his  brooders  he  despised 
the  use  of  a  thermometer,  and  depended  for  his  knowledge  of 
temperature  upon  his  hand  1” 

That’s  enough  !  Never  mind  the  other  reasons.  But 
don’t  you  sit  down  and  laugh  at  that  man  until  you 
know  that  you  are  not  still  worshiping  old  farm  prac¬ 
tices  that  are  just  as  far  behind  the  times. 

G 

Readers  are  familiar  with  the  various  “  meals  ”  of 
meat  and  bone  that  are  sold  for  poultry  food.  It 
seems  that  a  similar  product  is  made  from  the  ref¬ 
use  of  the  “  meat  extract  ”  works  in  South  America, 
and  sold  largely  in  France  and  Germany.  It  is  pure 
meat,  without  bone,  and  is  ground  to  a  fine  flour. 
Its  latest  use  is  in  feeding  calves,  used  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  ounce  of  the  meat  powder  to  each  pint  of 
milk.  An  average  analysis  of  this  calf  food  shows 
that  it  contains  72  per  cent  muscle-makers  and  16  per 
cent  pure  fat.  When  fed  heav’ly  to  calves,  it  appears 
to  have  somewhat  the  effect  of  cotton-seed  meal — 
causing  constipation  and,  when,  carried  to  excess,  a 
form  of  paralysis.  It  is  a  dangerous  food  for  young 
stock  in  the  hands  of  a  careless  feeder.  Most  of  the 
American  meat  meals,  we  understand,  contain  more 
or  less  bone,  and  are  best  adapted  to  feeding  poultry 
— or,  possibly,  pigs. 

G 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  authorized  the 
spending  of  $400,000  for  making  State  roads  during 
the  present  year.  The  State  will  also  provide  steam 
road  rollers  under  certain  conditions.  When  a  town 
of  not  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  will  vote  to  spend 
$3,000  per  year  for  five  years  on  roads,  the  State  will 
furnish  a  roller  free.  Or,  if  two  to  five  adjoining 
towns,  with  a  combined  population  of  12,000,  will 
unite  and  agree  to  spend  $4,000  per  year  for  five  years, 
the  roller  will  be  furnished  by  the  State.  The  towns 
are  to  keep  the  roller  in  repair,  and  if  they  fail  to 
spend  the  required  sum,  the  roller  reverts  to  the  State. 
Of  all  the  many  road  laws  recently  passed,  this  is  the 
most  “  paternal.”  It  should  be  followed  up  by  laws 
locating  the  State  prisons  near  granite  ledges,  where 
the  convicts  should  be  employed  breaking  stone  for 
roads — the  stone  to  be  sold  at  cost.  Other  laws  should 
compel  railroads  to  transport  this  stone  wherever 
needed  in  the  State,  at  half  freight  rates,  at  least. 

G 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  a  valuable  pamphlet  on  certain  infectious 
diseases  of  poultry.  The  most  interesting  article  in 
it  is  one  on  Diphtheria  in  Fowls,  or  the  disease  com¬ 
monly  known  as  “roup.”  Poultrymen  should  send  to 
Washington  for  this  pamphlet,  for  it  is  well  worth 
studying.  The  most  interesting  statement  regarding 
this  disease  is  the  fact  that  fowl  diphtheria  may  be 
transmitted  to  humans.  The  fact  that  the  disease 
can  be  thus  communicated,  should  end  the  practice  of 
permitting  children  to  fondle  sick  chickens,  especially 
those  suffering  from  “roup.”  As  for  “  treatment,”  it 
seems  that  a  poultryman  should  remember  what  he 
would  do  with  his  children  if  one  of  them  should  be 


taken  with  a  bad  cold  which  proved  to  be  “catching.” 
He  would  make  the  child  warm  and  comfortable,  feed 
it  on  nourishing  food,  and  keep  its  nose  or  throat 
well  smeared  with  vaseline  or  some  other  ointment. 
Follow  out  the  same  practice  with  the  roupy  hen, 
only  take  her  in  ample  time.  Read  that  poultry 
article  on  pages  770  and  771  of  this  issue. 

G 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture  goes 
about  its  work  of  preparing  Farmers’  Institutes  in  a 
systematic  way.  We  have  just  received  a  pamphlet 
giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  192  speakers  with 
a  list  of  the  topics  they  are  prepared  to  discuss. 
These  are  sent  all  over  the  State  wherever  institutes 
are  to  be  held.  See  what  an  advantage  that  is.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  a  Grange  or  farmers’  club  may  come  together 
and  select  the  speakers  they  desire  and  thus  insure  a 
good  institute.  In  Indiana,  much  the  same  thing  is 
done.  A  circular  giving  the  topics  of  161  persons  is 
sent  to  all  who  are  interested  in  it,  and  local  man¬ 
agers  of  institutes  can  thus  be  better  able  to  make  a 
good  programme.  It  seems  to  us  this  is  an  excellent 
plan  and  one  that  other  States  might  well  adopt. 
We  ought  to  have  the  same  thing  in  New  York  State. 
Complaints  have  been  made  that  the  institutes  in  this 
State  are  getting  into  the  hands  of  a  “  ring.”  Some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  these 
meetings  or  they  will  fail  to  draw  more  than  the  few 
faithful  ones  who  turn  out  year  after  year  to  ex¬ 
change  views. 

G 

The  last  Michigan  Legislature  passed  a  bill  with  the 
following  title  : 

An  Act  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  bush,  vine  and  fruit-tree 
pests,  such  as  canker  worms  and  other  insects,  and  fungus  and 
contagious  diseases,  and  to  provide  for  their  extirpation. 

By  the  terms  of  this  act  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
citizens  of  Michigan  to  spray  all  plants  that  are  in¬ 
fested  with  injurious  insects.  On  the  petition  of  10 
freeholders  in  any  township,  the  township  board 
must  appoint  three  commissioners  who  must  notify 
all  persons  that  permit  injurious  insects  to  gather  on 
their  premises,  that  spraying  is  necessary.  If  this 
notice  is  refused  or  neglected,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  commissioners  to  enter  the  premises  and  do  the 
spraying  themselves,  charging  the  cost  of  the  same 
to  the  township  !  Any  owner,  township  officer  or 
commissioner,  who  refuses  to  comply  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  law,  may  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $50,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  60 
days,  or  both.  This  act  does  not  apply  to  the  peach 
disease  known  as  “  yellows,”  for  which  separate  pro¬ 
visions  have  been  made.  The  theory  of  that  law  is 
all  right,  but  can  it  ever  be  enforced  ? 

G 

BREVITIES. 

Thanksgiving  time  !  The  slow  year  once  again 
Has  dragged  its  seasons  past.  Now  in  review 
Come  all  the  past  year’s  happiness  and  pain. 

The  worn  old  heartache— the  ambition  new. 

Thanksgiving  time  !  Ah  !  sadly  to  some  homes 
The  sweet  old  festival  will  come  this  year, 

Yet  like  a  blessing  fair  and  sweet  it  comes 
With  balm  of  memory  to  dry  each  tear. 

Oh,  weary  ones  in  lonely  homes  to-day, 

Sad  and  unhappy — lift  your  eyes  once  more. 

Let  memory’s  hand  the  sweet  old  music  play 
Of  love  and  friends — lost  in  the  days  of  yore. 

Hope  and  ambition  change  to  memory 
In  the  sure  alchemy  of  stern-faced  time. 

Turn  to  your  happier  past  to-day  and  see 
All  your  lost  love  come  with  its  face  sublime. 

Whose  ax  are  you  grinding  ? 

A  bray  is  no  evidence  of  brain. 

Mighty  few  people  coo  at  a  bill. 

Slaked  lime  is  slack  in  its  action. 

Keep  an  eye,  sir,  on  the  temporizer. 

Raise  sweet  peas— and  sweet  peace  ! 

The  plant  food  in  muck  needs  cooking. 

To  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  feet— grow  a  corn. 

Try  a  few  strawberry  plants  in  pots  this  winter. 

The  baby  of  the  household  is  a  true  “Captain  Kid.” 

Last  chance  to  dehead  the  scrubs  before  winter  sets  in. 

Don’t  be  too  late  in  adding  to  that  early  apple  discussion. 

A  broom  gives  the  wife  a  combination  of  sweep  and  tread 
power. 

Look  out  for  that  Presbyterian  minister’s  washing  machine 
next  week. 

Cows  that  must  play  bawl  for  their  supper  will  “  strike  out  ” 
with  their  feet. 

Cheerful  companions  for  your  shut-in  hours  will  be  the  smiling 
faces  of  your  flowers. 

If  you  want  <T0«s-bred  chickens,  use  a  fighting  Game  at  the 
head  of  your  flock. 

If  you  can  afford  to  own  two  pairs  of  shoes  at  once — change 
them  often — alternate  every  few  days. 

We  believe  it  to  be  a  mistake  ever  to  eat  the  ordinary  “dried 
beef”  sold  in  the  average  grocery  without  first  cooking  it. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Boston,  city  authorities  are  raiding  the 
dealers  who  sell  watered  milk.  There’s  money  in  selling  water  at 
six  cents  a  quart  ! 

Hold  the  farmers’  institutes  in  small  places.  Don’t  talk  farm¬ 
ing  to  a  crowd  of  town  folks,  and  then  measure  your  success  by 
the  size  of  the  audience. 
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THE  BEST  EARLY  APPLE! 

WIIAT  BETTER  THAN  TETOFSKY  ?  WHY  BETTER  ? 

In  New  Jersey  this  past  summer,  the  Tetofsky  apple  has  proved 
very  useful  as  an  early  variety.  Can  you  tell  us  of  any  other  early 
apple  which  embraces  more  good  qualities  which  commend  it  to 
the  general  planter  than  the  Tetofsky  ?  If  so,  what  are  the  varie¬ 
ties,  and  what  good  qualities  have  they  which  are  not  possessed 
by  this  apple  ? 

Habits  of  Tetofsky  in  Canada. 

I  speak  of  it  from  the  standpoint  of  its  adaptability 
and  usefulness  to  central  and  western  Canada.  My 
experience  with  it  is  somewhat  as  follows  :  The  tree 
in  nursery  is  a  rapid,  upright,  almost  pyramidal 
grower.  It  is  a  standard  of  hardiness  throughout 
Canada.  It  is  sometimes  affected  by  blight,  but  not 
as  seriously  as  other  varieties  of  the  Russian  type.  It 
comes  into  bearing  very  early — usually  the  second 
year  after  planting  in  orchard.  It  is  a  heavy  alter¬ 
nate  bearer,  but  bears  some  fruit  every  year.  The 
apples,  when  the  tree  is  young,  are  of  full,  medium 
size,  and  on  limestone  soils,  take  on  considerable  color 
at  maturity.  In  sandy  soils,  they  are  likely  to  be 
water-cored  and  to  decay  rapidly  after  ripening.  The 
fruit  should  not  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  till 
fully  mature,  as  during  the  hot  period,  it  decays  very 
rapidly.  The  tree,  if  allowed  to  bear  at  will,  over¬ 
loads  and  the  fruit,  in  a  few  years,  becomes  small.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  will  be  a  long-lived  variety.  On 
account  of  its  very  pyramidal  habit  of  growth,  rot 
frequently  affects  the  large  branches  at  the  base, 
causing  them  to  split  and  break  off  when  laden  with 
fruit.  On  the  whole,  for  this  locality.  I  prefer  Yellow 
Transparent  ;  but  at  the  same  time  would,  if  I  were 
planting  an  orchard,  include  Tetofsky  to  the  extent 
of  10  per  cent.  The  serious  defect  of  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent  in  this  locality,  and  in  most  portions  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  is  its  liability  to  blight.  It  is  better  in 
quality  than  Tetofsky.  joiin  craig. 

Horticulturist  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

Tetofsky  Ahead  for  the  Northwest. 

The  real  merits  of  the  Tetofsky  have  not  been  fully 
appreciated  in  many  localities,  and  for  several  years 
past  it  has  not  been  very  extensively  propagated  or 
planted  in  the  northwest.  The  tree  is  hardy,  very 
free  from  scab  and  blight,  and  always  matures  its 
wood  and  buds  early,  so  that  it  is  in  condition  to 
endure  the  most  extreme  winters  safely.  The  tree  is 
not  so  rapid  a  grower  as  some  others,  but  the  growth 
is  compact  and  upright,  making  it  very  desirable  for 
gardens  and  small  plantations,  and  it  may  be  set  much 
closer  in  the  orchard.  The  fruit  is  of  a  very  attractive 
appearance,  especially  where  the  trees  are  given 
plenty  of  room  ;  the  quality  is  good  for  its  season. 
The  trees,  as  a  rule,  do  not  come  into  full  bearing 
while  very  young,  but  with  age,  on  rich,  cultivated 
soil,  they  become  very  heavy  bearers.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  early  variety  that  has  so  many  good  qualities 
for  general  planting  as  the  Tetofsky.  The  Yellow 
and  White  Transparent,  also  of  Russian  origin,  are 
rather  larger  and  better,  of  about  the  same  season, 
and  the  trees  come  into  bearing  earlier ;  but  my 
experience  and  observation  convince  me  that,  owing 
to  the  blighting  tendency  of  the  trees,  they  are  not 
nearly  so  valuable  for  general  planting  as  the  Tetofsky. 

Minnesota.  J.  s.  Harris. 

Poor  Show  for  Early  Apples  in  Delaware. 

This  variety  has  been  little  grown  here,  although 
some  orchards  contain  it.  I  would  certainly  prefer 
Fourth  of  July  to  it,  for  this  lacks  only  a  little  higher 
color  to  bring  it  up  to  the  standard.  It  has  plenty  of 
size,  quality,  appearance,  etc.,  and  is  productive,  too. 
William’s  Early  is  being  somewhat  largely  planted, 
and  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  excellent  second-early  variety, 
for  it  possesses,  size,  color  and  productiveness.  Che¬ 
nango,  coming  in  later,  is  certainly  a  beauty  here,  and 
so  is  Fanny.  Yellow  Transparent  has  been  planted, 
but  I  think  that  its  color  is  against  it.  For  family 
use,  I  have  found  Red  June  the  very  best  early  apple, 
and  when  it  is  given  high  culture,  plenty  of  manure 
and  well  sprayed,  it  has  sufficient  size,  color,  beauty 
and  productiveness  to  commend  it  for  any  purpose  to 
which  an  early  apple  may  be  put.  Red  Astrachan 
has,  as  a  rule,  been  the  standby  for  early  market, 
and  Early  Harvest  for  family  use.  Hagloe  is  found 
in  some  orchards.  At  the  Columbian  Exposition,  an 
apple  was  exhibited  from  Kentucky,  called  New  York 
Early.  It  was  as  large  as  Early  Harvest,  very  highly 
colored,  smooth  and  beautiful,  and  ripened  two  weeks 
ahead  of  Early  Harvest.  It  possessed  more  really 
good  qualities  than  any  other  early  apple,  and  it  was 
so  regarded  by  most  of  the  fruit  men  there. 

But  I  wish  to  put  the  question,  Why  plant  early 
apples  for  market  ?  I  am  fully  convinced  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  have  ceased  to  pay  in  this  locality.  Years 
ago,  they  were,  doubtless,  profitable  ;  but  that  was 
before  the  days  of  cold  storage  and  cheap  transporta¬ 
tion.  Now  it  is  not  much  trouble  and  little  more  ex¬ 
pense,  to  put  such  varieties  as  the  Baldwin,  Spy  or 


Greening  of  the  North,  or  Ben  Davis,  Winesap  or 
Missouri  Pippin  of  the  West,  in  cold  storage,  and  keep 
them  till  May,  June  or  even  July,  till  berries,  early 
peaches,  pears,  etc.,  are  in  the  market;  and  who 
under  the  sun  would  buy  a  Red  Astrachan  or  Trans¬ 
parent  apple  to  eat  out  of  hand  when  he  can  as  readily 
get  a  Spy  or  Winesap  ?  I  think  that  cold  storage  has 
solved  the  early  apple  question,  and  except  for  family 
use,  I  don’t  think  that  we  of  the  Delaware  Peninsula 
at  least,  want  to  plant  more  than  a  few  trees  for  that 
purpose. 

But  to  leave  the  early  apple,  does  any  one  know 
why  we  can’t  grow  late  apples  profitably  ?  I  would 
like  to  see  this  question  discussed  by  Peninsula  grow¬ 
ers.  My  idea  is  that  if  some  one  with  a  little  spare  cash 
and  the  right  kind  of  land,  will  plant  8,000  apple  trees 
largely  of  Stayman,  Paragon,  Missouri  Pippin,  York 
Imperial,  Winesap,  Ben  Davis  or  Jonathan  here,  it 
will,  in  a  few  years,  prove  a  very  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  CHAS.  WRIGHT. 

Delaware 

Four  Good  Early  Substitutes. 

The  Tetofsky  is  small,  when  in  full  bearing,  and 
not  a  regular  bearer  while  its  fruit  is  of  very  low 
quality.  Its  chief  recommendation  is  the  extreme 
hardiness  of  the  tree.  The  Red  June  (Carolina  June) 
would  probably  do  well  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey, 
at  least  with  good,  rich  cultivation.  It  is  immensely 
better  in  quality,  more  beautiful,  and  so  very  produc¬ 
tive  as  probably  to  require  thinning.  Early  Harvest 
would  “fill  the  bill”  if  more  productive  and  less 
liable  to  scab.  Primate  commences  to  ripen  nearly 
with  Tetofsky,  but  ripens  its  fruits  in  succession,  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  considerable  period.  It  is  the  prince 
of  dessert  apples,  also  cooks  well.  The  Colton  (Early 
Colton)  is  another  quite  recent  variety  of  large  size, 
fine  appearance  and  superior  flavor,  which  promises 
well  as  a  dessert  and,  probably,  also  as  a  culinary 
fruit  for  this  season.  Two  old  and  almost  forgotten 
varieties,  Buffington  and  Sine  Qua  Non,  are  doubtless 
also  desirable  varieties  for  this  season.  The  Yellow 
Transparent  is  one  of  the  earliest  ripening  varieties. 
The  tree  is  vigorous,  hardy  and  productive,  and  the 
fruit  of  fine  size  and  attractive  appearance.  It  is  an 
admirable  culinary  apple,  but  rather  too  acid  for  the 
dessert,  to  suit  most  tastes.  t.  t.  eyon. 

Michigan. 

The  Yellow  Transparent  is  another  Russian  of  about 
the  same  season,  fully  as  good,  productive,  as  large 
and  well  formed,  rather  better,  in  fact.  I  grow  both 
— have  about  100  trees  of  the  two.  Some  buyers  pre¬ 
fer  one,  and  some  the  other  ;  but  both  are  very  sal¬ 
able.  My  personal  preference  is  for  the  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parent.  T.  II.  HOSKINS. 

Vermont. 


WINDOW  FLOWERS  IN  WINTER. 

Those  who  have  not  prepared  a  few  plants  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  season,  often  find  themselves  without 
much  bloom  in  their  windows  in  the  early  days  of  win¬ 
ter.  There  is  less  and  less  sun  for  a  while,  and  newly- 
potted  plants,  taken  from  the  flower  bed  in  late 
autumn,  do  not  flower  much  before  February.  To 
those  who  are  without  many  flowering  plants,  hya¬ 
cinths  and  tulips  are  good  to  start  with.  Those  who 
grow  them  largely  for  market,  put  them  in  four -inch 
pots,  place  them  in  a  frame,  and  then  cover  pot  and 
all  with  sand  or  some  other  material,  till  the  tops  of 
the  pots  are  three  to  four  inches  under  ground.  The 
farmer  can  do  the  same  on  a  small  scale,  using 
a  small  box  in  his  cellar  for  a  frame.  The  bulbs 
make  roots  and  tops  quickly  when  covered  in  this 
way.  When  the  tops  are  about  to  push  through  the 
covering,  the  pots  must  be  lifted  out,  cleaned,  and 
introduced  to  the  farmhouse  window,  where  flowers 
will  soon  appear. 

Where  access  can  be  had  to  small-sized  hardy 
shrubs,  there  are  several  kinds  which  flower  beauti¬ 
fully  in  ordinary  windows,  requiring  but  little  warmth 
to  start  them  into  growth,  after  they  have  had  a  short 
autumn  rest.  The  following  list  is  a  desirable  one  : 
Deutzia  gracilis,  Viburnum  plicatum,  Jasminum  nudi- 
liorum,  Forsythia  viridissima,  Daphne  Mezereum, 
Exochorda  grandifiora,  Spiraea  lteevesii,  and  Weigelia 
rosea.  Such  very  early  ones  as  the  Jasminum  and 
Daphne  would  be  in  flower  by  Christmas,  if  started  a 
few  weeks  before  that  time.  If  not  obtainable  this 
season,  it  would  be  well  to  look  to  getting  some  small 
ones  on  hand  for  the  purpose  next  season,  for,  besides 
their  merits,  it  surprises  many  persons  to  see  these 
shrubs  in  flower  in  windows  in  winter. 

Among  common  plants  not  difficult  to  obtain,  which 
are  good  for  winter  flowering,  are  the  following : 
violets,  Chinese  and  English  primroses,  double  daisies, 
pansies,  abutilons,  Daphne  Indica,  Catalonian  jasmine, 
cyclamen,  nasturtiums,  begonias,  geraniums,  helio¬ 
tropes  salvias,  etc.  Some  other  good  ones,  and  which 
are  not  hard  to  get,  are  these :  Ruellia  macrantha, 
Libonias,  several  sorts ;  Linum  fiavum,  Genista, 


Cypripedium  insigne.  Besides  these,  in  the  moderate 
heat  of  a  room,  there  are  some  foliage  plants  such  as 
the  rubber  plant,  a  fern.  Nephrolepis  tuberosa,  and  a 
palm,  Areca  luteseens.  Some  of  the  begonias,  such 
as  Saundei’si  and  fuchsioides,  pretty  in  both  leaf  and 
flower,  often  prove  excellent  window  plants.  In  the 
way  of  vines,  a  few  should  be  had,  perhaps,  to  be 
twined  on  strings  along  the  sides  of  the  windows. 
The  common  English  ivy,  the  Senecio  scandens  and 
nasturtiums,  are  useful  for  this  purpose. 

Philadelphia  County,  Pa.  JOSEPH  MEEHAN. 


WHO  BENEFITS  BY  GAME  LAWS? 

On  August  3,  The  It.  N.-Y.  published  a  brief  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  new  game  laws  of  New  York  State. 
Ostensibly,  they  are  for  the  protection  of  the  game  ; 
really  they  seem  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  sportsman.  (?)  The  season  when  game  may  be 
killed  is,  as  a  rule,  very  short,  and  the  penalty  for 
violation  very  severe.  Generally,  during  the  months 
in  which  game  may  be  killed,  considerable  quantities 
are  sent  to  this  market  by  farmers’  boys  and  others. 
In  the  more  wooded  parts  of  the  State,  where  game 
is  plentiful,  many  a  poor  man  or  farmer's  boy,  has 
made  quite  a  little  pocket  money  during  the  winter 
by  sending  in  game  and  furs,  and  no  one  was  injured 
thereby.  Now,  this  privilege  is  cut  off  except  to 
those  who  live  more  than  300  miles  from  the  State  ; 
they  may  ship  at  any  time.  Others  can  not  ship  deer 
at  any  time,  without  accompanying  the  carcass,  and 
then  not  to  exceed  two  deer  in  any  one  season.  Quail, 
woodcock  and  grouse  or  partridges,  can  not  be  shipped 
anywhere  in  this  State,  or  shipped  out  of  the  State, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  owner,  under  a  penalty  of 
$25  for  each  bird  so  possessed.  That  is,  the  farmer’s 
boy  who  should  kill  a  dozen  quail,  and  send  them  to 
market  to  get  a  little  spending  money  for  Christmas, 
would  render  himself  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $300  ;  but 
the  millionaire  pot  hunter  could  go  into  the  farmer’s 
fields — if  a  trespass  sign  forbidding  him  to  do  so, 
were  not  displayed' — kill  all  he  can,  and  carry  them 
away  with  him,  or  ship  them  to  accompany  him,  and 
be  blameless  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  fish  laws 
are  equally  severe.  Penalties  vary  from  $10  to  $1»00 
for  each  offense,  and,  in  some  cases,  30  days’  imprison¬ 
ment  is  added.  The  farmer’s  boy  must  not  fish 
through  the  ice  in  waters  inhabited  by  trout,  salmon, 
etc.,  during  the  close  season,  and  he  is  liable  to  a  fine 
of  $25  if  he  be  caught  fishing  for  trout  during  the 
close  season,  even  though  he  do  not  catch  any.  The 
same  applies  to  bass,  pickerel,  pike,  etc.  Now,  laws 
for  the  protection  of  game  are  all  right  ;  but  laws 
that  favor  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another,  are  all 
wrong,  and  that  is  just  what  these  game  laws  do. 
The  few  are  favored  while  the  many  must  suffer. 
Any  one  interested  should  send  for  a  copy  of  these 
laws  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Do  you  want  Cheshire  pigs  ?  C.  E.  Chapman,  Peruville,  N.  Y., 
has  some  of  his  prize  stock  that  lie  is  willing  to  sell. 

Isaac  C.  Rookks  seems  determined  to  profit  by  his  new  location 
and  advantages  at  Dansville,  N.  Y.  His  special  announcement 
for  this  week  only,  will  interest  any  one  who  wants  trees. 

The  raisin  seeder  made  by  the  Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  will  also  seed  grapes  very  satisfactorily.  This  will  be 
interesting  to  housekeepers  who  have  performed  this  rather 
tedious  task  by  hand. 

Two  of  the  objections  to  feeding  roots  to  stock,  are  overcome  by 
the  use  of  the  Banner  root  cutter.  They  are  cut  so  as  to  prevent 
choking  ;  and  the  dirt  is  removed  from  the  roots  by  an  ingenious 
contrivance  which  leaves  them  perfectly  clean.  O.  E.  Thompson 
&  Son.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  make  them. 

Some  idea  of  the  increasing  use  of  smooth  wire  fencing  is  found 
in  the  report  that  comes  to  us  from  the  DeKalb  Pence  Co.,  DeKalb, 
Ill.  In  1893  their  output  was  20  miles  a  day  ;  this  year  it  is  40 
miles  a  day.  Enough  to  build  three  lines  of  fence  from  Maine  to 
California.  Of  course,  this  includes  all  their  different  lines  of 
fencing. 

We  have  made  our  premium  offers  for  November  so  broad  that 
every  one  who  sends  us  20  yearly  subscriptions  is  guaranteed  a 
$5  cash  prize,  besides  his  commission  and  daily  prize,  and 
chances  for  one  of  the  big  prizes.  There  is  a  good  suit  of  busi¬ 
ness  clothes  sure,  and  chances  for  something  better,  in  this  for  any 
one  who  devotes  his  spare  time  to  getting  up  a  club  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.  this  month.  Don’t  put  it  off  !  Make  a  start  at  once  ! 

If  the  men  of  this  country  had  to  wash  the  dishes,  and  disliked 
the  work  as  much  as  most  women  do,  as  no  doubt  they  would 
there  would  be  a  dishwasher  in  every  house  in  the  country.  Think 
of  washing  dishes  without  wetting  your  hands,  and  doing  it 
quickly  and  well,  and  even  drying  them  easier  than  by  hand 
washing.  Write  to  the  Quaker  Novelty  Co.,  Salem,  O.,  for  full 
particulars  about  it. 

We  recommend  a  careful  reading  of  the  announcement  of  The 
Youth’s  Companion  on  the  last  page  of  this  paper.  It  will  give 
some  little  idea  of  the  valuable  matter  to  be  found  in  The  Com¬ 
panion  during  the  next  year.  Boys  and  girls;  men  and  women  of 
all  ages  can  read  such  matter  with  profit  and  pleasure.  You  get 
in  these  articles  the  thoughts  of  the  very  best  minds  m  the  world, 
and  at  a  price  so  low  that  it  is  almost  criminal  negligence  to  go 
without  it.  It  is  an  education  in  itself,  surpassing  the  advantages 
of  a  year  at  some  of  the  schools  of  the  country.  The  special  in¬ 
ducements  to  subscribe  this  month  will  be  found  on  the  last  page 


When  women  get  outside  of  beaten 
paths  they  find  new  conditions  confront¬ 
ing  them,  and  the  thoughtful  ones  will 
stop  to  consider  what  will  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  their  new  ventures.  E.  B.  in 
“  Which  Shall  She  Do  ?”  gives  us  some 
questions  which  may  be  very  profitably 
discussed. 

* 

Mayok  Strong  has  expressed  himself 
in  words  that  will  be  heartily  approved 
by  women.  He  says  :  “  When  women 

do  the  same  work  as  men,  they  should 
receive  the  same  pay.  In  our  present 
system,  many  women  are  doing  precisely 
the  same  work,  teaching  the  same  stud¬ 
ies,  just  as  efficiently,  often  more  so, 
yet  receiving  lower  salaries.  This  is  not 
fair  to  the  women,  and  I  say  that  it 
ought  to  be  remedied.”  And  Mayor  Strong 
is  the  sort  of  a  man  that  will  remedy 
such  things  as  much  as  lies  in  his  power. 

* 

Does  the  housewife  realize  that  she 
sets  the  standard  of  life  for  her  family 
by  the  way  in  which  she  supplies  the 
family  table  ?  Whether  we  live  to  eat, 
or  eat  to  live,  is  decided  by  the  cook,  to 
a  great  extent.  If  the  food  be  nourish¬ 
ing,  palatable  and  healthful,  the  family 
will  esteem  it  at  its  proper  value,  a 
means,  but  not  an  end.  But  if  undue 
attention  be  given  to  please  the  palate, 
disregarding  the  remonstrances  of  abused 
stomachs,  ealing  will  come  to  be  re¬ 
garded  not  as  one  of  Nature's  necessities, 
but  as  an  individual  indulgence. 

■JC 

It  is  said  that,  from  the  bottom  of  a 
well  on  a  clear  day,  one  can  see  the 
stars.  In  such  a  position,  a  person  might 
think  that  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well 
as  himself,  was  in  darkness.  Ilis  own 
surroundings  and  outlook  would  go  to 
prove  it.  Many  of  us  will  take  no  other 
evidence  than  our  own  feelings  and  vis¬ 
ion,  and  are  just  as  absurd,  sometimes, 
in  supposing  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  going  wrong  because  we  feel  out  of 
sorts,  as  the  man  in  the  well  would  be  in 
insisting  that  it  must  be  night,  because 
he  was  out  of  sight  of  sunshine.  Re¬ 
member  this,  and  when  you  get  up  some 
morning  with  those  blue  glasses  on, 
wear  a  smiling  face  if  you  don't  feel 
smiling  inside. 


A  MODEL  KITCHEN. 

MODEL  KITCHEN,  furnished  and 
arranged  with  the  many  modern 
conveniences  that  are  within  the  reach 
of  all  persons  of  moderate  means,  is  what 
a  large  portion  of  our  housewives  ace 
vainly  wishing  for.  To  be  compelled  to 
go  the  weary  rounds  of  the  unceasing 
duties  demanded  of  them,  and  to  perform 
them  in  an  unhandy,  inconveniently-ar¬ 
ranged  room,  is  adding  a  severe  burden 
to  labor  already  hard  enough.  When  a 
kitchen  is  complete  with  the  necessary 
aids  to  the  daily  routine,  the  housewife 
finds  not  only  satisfaction  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  her  many  duties,  but  actual 
pleasure  in  the  performance  of  them. 
The  new  woman,  whatever  that  may  be, 
for  no  one  has  yet  taken  it  upon  him¬ 
self  to  define  that  vague  personality, 
can  never  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  action 
than  when  she  is  mistress  of  a  model 
kitchen. 

Before  considering  what  properly  con¬ 
stitutes  such  a  room,  there  are  a  few 
points  on  the  negative  side  of  the  subject 
that  are  well  worthy  our  careful  thought. 
The  kitchen  should  never  be  considered 
a  diningroom  or  living  room.  It  should 
never  be  the  receptacle  of  the  household 
boots  and  shoes  placed  about  the  cook 
stove,  nor  should  the  old  coats,  caps  and 
other  wearing  apparel  be  hung  about 
the  walls.  Lastly,  it  should  be,  of  all 
rooms  in  the  house,  as  free  as  possible, 
from  the  haunting  presence  of  the  male 


portion  of  the  household  during  their 
hours  of  leisure,  and  the  housewife’s 
hours  of  busy,  bustling  activity. 

For  those  who  are  building  new  houses, 
or  remodeling  old  ones,  there  is  simply 
no  excuse  if  they  have  not  the  neces¬ 
sary  conveniences  ;  but  for  those  who 
must  unavoidably  occupy  badly-arranged 
kitchens,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  do 
and  suffer,  as  many  are  compelled  to. 
The  farmhouse  surely  needs  attention 
and  improvement  much  more  than  the 
barn  or  other  outbuildings.  If  the  house 
is  not  comfortable,  cheerful  and  con¬ 
venient,  the  women  feel  it  in  all  its 
force,  infinitely  more  than  the  men,  two- 
thirds  of  whose  time  is  spent  out  of  doors. 

The  Doctor  or  the  Sun. 

Is  your  kitchen  small,  low  and  built 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  house  ?  Small 
wonder  that  the  roses  have  faded  from 
your  cheeks,  and  in  their  stead,  you 
wear  a  pale,  pinched  look.  Let  the 
blessed  sunshine  into  your  kitchen  ;  it 
will  work  wonders  for  you  !  Where  the 
sun  cannot  enter,  the  doctor  probably 
will.  The  work  through  the  day  is 
mostly  done  here,  and  with  the  small 


Pore  k 

PLAN  OF  A  KITCHEN.  Fig.  243. 


opportunity  of  going  into  the  open  air 
afforded  the  farmer’s  wife,  she  gets 
little  of  the  freshness  and  good  cheer 
which  “Old  Sol’s”  rays  bequeath  to  those 
who  are  permitted  to  bask  in  them.  The 
kitchen  is  the  laboratory  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  should  be  one  of  the  sunniest, 
most  cleanly  and  well-ventilated  rooms 
in  the  home.  The  wing  of  a  house 
seems  to  me  admirably  adapted  to  this 
purpose,  and  should  have  a  cellar  under¬ 
neath,  thus  insuring-  a  good  founda¬ 
tion,  and  a  warmer  room  in  winter. 
The  cellar  should  be  made  accessible 
from  the  kitchen,  thereby  saving  many 
steps,  much  dirt  and  annoyance,  caused 
by  bringing  the  products  of  the  cellar 
through  other  rooms. 

Let  the  kitchen  be  high  between  joints, 
light,  airy  and  convenient.  1  would  select 
Georgia  pine  for  the  finishing-  lumber, 
and  paint  the  walls  in  some  light,  pretty, 
corresponding  tint.  The  water  supply 
and  drainage  must  not  be  neglected.  A 
large  galvanized  tank  in  the  room  above 
the  kitchen,  may  take  the  drainage  from 
the  roof.  Supply  pipes  leading  from  the 
eaves  and  overflow  pipes  from  the  tank 
into  a  cistern,  make  a  very  satisfactory 
arrangement  The  tank  should  be  built 
large,  so  that  it  will  not  often  be  found 
necessary  to  use  a  force  pump  to  keep 
up  the  water  supply.  Farmers  having 
windmills,  can  solve  the  problem  very 
easily.  With  the  tank,  and  a  boiler  be-* 
low,  a  hot-water  supply  may  be  had  by 
placing  the  coiled  pipe  arrangement  in 
the  bed  of  the  stove.  Where  natural 
drainage  is  not  at  hand,  a  cesspool  seems 
a  necessity,  to  dispose  of  the  house  and 
sink  drainage. 

The  floor  should  be  made  of  smooth, 
well-matched,  not  necessarily  expensive, 
lumber.  For  its  covering,  I  prefer 
linoleum.  Its  first  cost  is  somewhat 
more  than  oilcloth,  but  it  possesses  far 
better  lasting  qualities. 

Step-saving  Furnishings. 

In  selecting  our  furnishings,  let  us 
take  advantag-e  of  the  many  labor  and 


step-saving  devices  now  found  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  kitchen.  In  their  respective  places 
are  a  sink,  cupboards,  ice  closet,  table, 
china  closet,  etc.  The  sink  should  be 
made  of  iron,  set  in  a  wooden  frame, 
with  cupboards  beneath  for  iron-ware. 
At  the  left  of  the  sink,  Fig.  243,  are  hot 
and  cold  water  faucets.  To  the  right 
stands  the  china  closet,  a  roomy  cup¬ 
board  opening  into  both  kitchen  and 
dining-room.  The  lower  part  contains 
drawers  for  dish  towels,  table  linen  and 
other  necessities  for  kitchen  and  dining¬ 
room. 

The  dish  washer  cannot  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  sink  and  china  closet  arrange¬ 
ment,  both  being  just  outside  the  dining¬ 
room  door.  The  soiled  dishes  may  be 
easily  transferred  from  the  table  to  the 
sink,  where  they  may  be  placed  in  the 
dishpan,  washed,  wiped  and  placed  in 
the  closet  without  extra  steps.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  dining-room  door 
are  large  cupboards  for  tin-ware  and 
cookiug  uteusils.  Next  in  order,  built 
in  the  room,  is  a  spacious  ice  closet, 
which  will  be  found  preferable  to  the 
refrigerator  in  many  ways. 

At  the  south  side  of  our  kitchen  we 
open  a  door  (the  upper  part  being  of 
glass)  on  to  a  pleasant  porch.  Standing 
between  two  windows,  on  large,  heavy 
casters,  is  a  long,  convenient  table  cov¬ 
ered  with  zinc.  It  has  drawers  on  the 
side  and  ends  for  cooking-knives,  spoons, 
etc.  About  midway  to  the  floor  is  a 
shelf  (also  zinc  covered)  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  top,  which  will  be 
found  very  handy.  Beside  the  table 
stands  a  long-legged  stool,  on  which  the 
housewife  sics  to  prepare  vegetables, 
fold  clothes,  peel  apples,  and  perform 
many  other  pieces  of  work.  That  we 
may  have  full  benefit  of  the  afternoon 
sunlight,  there  are  two  windows  and  a 
door  opening  on  to  a  west  porch. 

The  chimney  rests  on  a  cupboard,  in 
which  may  be  kept  flat  irons,  holders, 
stove  brushes  and  polish.  Just  above 
the  wainscoting,  and  only  a  step  from 
the  range,  a  little  sliding  door  opens  into 
a  well-filled  wood  box,  built  in  the  back 
room,  tidy,  and  out  of  tne  way.  Be¬ 
tween  the  range  and  sink  is  a  baking 
cupboard,  built  somewhat  on  the  plan 
of  a  writing  desk  ;  the  front,  when  let 
down,  serves  as  a  mixing  board.  The 
pigeonholes  may  contain  spices,  ex¬ 
tracts,  raisins  and  other  necessities.  The 
left  hand  side  of  the  underpart  forms  a 
flour  bin,  and  the  right  is  made  into 
drawers  for  Graham  flour,  corn  meal  and 
sugar.  When  not  in  use  it  is  tidy  and 
attractive.  Near  the  sink  is  a  door 
opening  into  a  toiletroom,  thence  into 
the  back  room.  The  farmer’s  wife  need 
not  necessarily  be  behind  the  times 
intellectually,  with  no  time  for  rec¬ 
reation  or  self-improvement.  When 
houses  are  conveniently  planned  and 
properly  equipped,  she  will  no  longer  be 
a  worn-out,  laded  drudge,  but  instead, 
the  happy,  well-informed  queen  of  her 
home  and  the  proud  possessor  of  a  model 
kitchen.  anna  e.  Phillips. 


WORK  FOR  THE  MIND. 

A  NEED  THAT  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  SUPPLIED 

The  worst  weariness  for  man  or  woman  is  that 
of  a  dull  and  unambitious  mind. 

BETWEEN  the  dull  and  unambitious 
mind  and  the  study-loving  one, 
always  athirst  for  knowledge,  lie  innum¬ 
erable  shades  of  intellectuality,  a  middle 
class  to  which  most  of  us  of  The  Rural 
household  probably  belong.  Though 
neither  dull  nor  unoccupied,  we  might 
gain  by  recognizing  how  much  of  our 
restlessness  and  unhappiness  comes 
from  lack  of  good,  sound  mental  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  how  many  of  life’s  trials  and 
temptations  would  be  driven  out  if  once 
the  mind  were  too  busy  to  give  place 
to  thoughts  that  worry  and  provoke  dis¬ 


satisfaction.  Though  we  know  it  per¬ 
fectly  well,  we  are  likely  to  forget  that 
the  mind  needs  cheerful  exercise  and 
nutritious  food  as  imperatively  as  the 
body  does ;  that  it  will  as  surely  be 
stunted  by  lack  of  them  as  would  an  arm 
bandaged  and  carried  in  a  sling  year 
after  year.  Love  of  exercise  in  youth, 
and  the  desires  that  belong  to  maturity, 
leave  little  chance  of  the  body’s  lacking 
a  fair  measure  of  development :  it  is  the 
finer  growths  that  are  ever  in  danger  of 
being  crowded  down  and  superseded  by 
lower  organisms.  Grass  is  beautiful 
and  useful,  but  to  raise  corn  we  must 
plow  it  under  and  keep  it  subdued. 
Many  of  us  have  yet  to  learn  not  to  be 
ashamed  to  be  caught  reading  while  a 
stroke  of  work  for  the  hands  remains 
undone.  Yet  we  endure  without  a  blush 
having  uninformed  minds  that  never 
rise  above  the  daily  task  and  petty 
neighborhood  talk,  laying  it  all  to  lack 
of  early  advantages  ;  as  if  a  flabby- 
muscled,  narrow-chested  boy  should  re¬ 
fuse  to  run  and  play  because  he  could 
not  keep  ahead  of  his  mates,  saying  that 
his  mother  ought,  by  suitable  massage, 
to  have  increased  his  breathing  capacity 
while  he  was  still  in  arms. 

There  is  reading  which  is  very  near  to 
idleness  ;  it  has  merely  the  value  of  a 
mild  recreation,  and  a  use  of  its  own  as 
an  aid  to  rest-taking.  Stories  and  amus¬ 
ing  anecdotes  furnish  material  for  it, 
and  are  useful  in  their  way.  Few  moth* 
ers  with  children  under  18  have  leisure 
of  mind  or  body  for  much  in  the  way  of 
study.  Occasionally  we  meet  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  woman,  and  she  is  likely  to 
prove  an  interesting  and  superior  sort  of 
person.  But  heart-and-liand-full  moth¬ 
ers  do  not  make  up  the  majority  of  our 
population  ;  even  leaving-  out  the  busi¬ 
ness-driven  fathers,  the  little  children 
and  young  people  still  in  school,  there 
remain  a  goodly  number  among  us  who 
might  well  spend  a  little  part  of  each 
day  at  some  sort  of  mental  work  calcu¬ 
lated  to  lend  brawn  and  amplitude  to 
the  reasoning  faculties  ;  plenishing  and 
making  fine,  not  our  houses,  but  our 
hearts,  and  developing  that  part  of  us 
over  which  we  believe  that  death  and 
the  grave  shall  have  no  dominion. 

_  p.  T.  p. 

WHICH  SHALL  SHE  DO  ? 

S  it  not  true  that  women  are  far  more 
anxious  for  the  advancement  of 
husband  and  children  than  is  the  hus¬ 
band  himself?  Is  it  a  fact  that,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  wife  provides  the  money 
to  satisfy  her  ambition  for  better  things, 
the  husband  drops  back  in  his  efforts 
and  lets  her  lead  ?  In  a  long  life  of 
quiet  observation  in  many  places,  I  have 
seen  numbers  of  such  instances.  Yet,  no 
true  wife  wishes  to  lead  ;  we  are  ambi¬ 
tious  for  our  husbands  to  do  great  things. 

I  think  that  it  is  only  from  sheer  ne¬ 
cessity  that  a  woman  tries  to  earn  money 
for  the  advantage  of  her  family.  Which 
is  best,  to  live  a  life  of  mediocrity,  in 
want  of  many  things,  yet  all  the  time 
chafing  at  the  fetters  of  poverty,  secure 
in  the  love  of  husband,  or  to  take  up 
something  in  connection  with  our  house¬ 
keeping  that  will  bring  in  the  money  we 
need,  at  the  risk  of  wounding  the  hus¬ 
band’s  self-love  and  ambition  ?  What  is 
the  effect  on  children  old  enough  to  ob¬ 
serve — and  that  is  a  much  younger  age 
than  we  are  likely  to  think — to  see  the 
mother  earn  the  money  which  gives 
them  pleasure  or  knowledge,  when,  by 
all  natural  instincts,  they  would  expect 
their  father  to  do  it?  Will  they  profit 
by  the  example,  and  when  they  are 
grown,  what  course  wiil  they  follow  ? 
Will  they  always  expect  to  live  on 
woman’s  earnings  ?  Oris  it  best  to  let 
them  suffer  some  hardships  and  priva¬ 
tions,  and  let  them  earn  what  they  need 
jor  themselves  ?  e.  b. 
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FARMER  HAYSEED'S  ORATION. 

A  PARODY  ON  “  SEBASTIAN  MOBIE’S 
ORATION.” 

i  made  a  speech  the  other  day,  down  to  the 
county  fair; 

I  was  chuck  full  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
and  dew  declare, 

That  I  bust  out  with  elerkunce  on  garden  truck 
and  clover, 

Until  the  people  yelled  for  joy  as  soon  as  it  was 
over. 

The  Gov’nor  spoke  a  pretty  speech  about  the 
price  o’  butter. 

Our  Congressmun  he  tried  to  spread,  but  didn’t 
do  much  but  stutter. 

Deacon  Jones  he  made  ’em  tired,  and  the  folks 
begun  to  go, 

Then  I  heerd  Jack  Simpson  whisper,  “  Let  Old 
Hayseed  hev  a  show.” 

This  kinder  got  my  dander  riz,  Great  Scott  !  the 
shots  1  sent! 

I  tilled  mv  lungs,  unhitched  my  jaw,  and  then  I 
let  her  went. 

The  people  tho’t  a  thunderbolt  had  bust  an’ 
cracked  the  air, 

When  my  unmuzzled  elerkunce  went  tearin’  thro’ 
the  fair. 

Wy  !  punkin  vines  and  cabbage  heads  seemed 
whirlin’  in  my  brain, 

An’  all  mixed  up  with  waterspouts,  an’  drouth, 
an’  hail,  an’  rain. 

I  howled  of  edication,  too,  how  farmers  should 
grow  wiser, 

Of  agricultural  newspapers,  and  bone-dust  fer¬ 
tilizer. 

My  hair  riz  up,  my  coat-tails  waved  liked  ban¬ 
ners  of  the  free, 

My  eyes  they  squirted  lightnin’  until  they  couldn’t 
see; 

I  flapped  my  hands  like  eagle’s  wings  a-soarin’ 
up  on  high, 

My  arms  swung  ’roun’  the  rostrum  and  flaunted 
toward  the  sky. 

When  I  sot  down  the  women  cried,  the  men  their 
noses  bio  wed, 

The  Poland-China  gave  a  grunt,  the  Bantum 
rooster  crowed. 

I  poked  Jack  Simpson  in  the  ribs  ’till  he  was 
nearly  kilt, 

And  whispered,  “  How’s  Old  Hayseed  now!  ”  You 
orto  seen  him  wilt.  l.  a.  clark. 

ARE  WOMEN  ASHAMED  OF  THEIR 
AGES? 

Y  attention  hUs  been  direeted  to 
the  question  of  late  by  two  causes: 
In  doing’  genealogical  work,  I  find  it 
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hard  to  get  full  returns  from  the  females 
of  families  to  my  requests  for  data  for 
my  work.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea 
that  it  is  only  the  male  members  who 
are  supposed  to  have  birthdays.  Our 
reading  club  has  just  finished  a  course 
of  reading  on  Modern  American  Authors. 
To  give  a  resum6  of  the  course  for  the 
last  meeting,  I  took  my  note  book  to 
copy  the  required  data.  Every  male 
author  was  outspoken  in  giving  his  age 
— year,  month  and  day — no  evasion,  no 
shilly-shallying  about  it.  But  when  the 
compiler  chivalrously  announced  “Place 
aux  dames,”  all  such  genealogical  data 
vanished  ;  and  the  women  who  figured 
in  the  group  were  good,  sensible  women, 
too.  Now,  why  is  this  ?  Why  should 
Mr.  Vedder  say,  “George  W.  Cable  was 
born  in  New  Orleans  October  12,  1844,” 
and  of  Mrs.  Whitney,  “Adeline  Dutton 
Train  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  spent 
her  early  life  in  that  city  V”  and  a  similar 
slip-shod  notice  is  given  of  each  woman 
mentioned  in  his  book. 

When  women  who  did  not  marry  be¬ 
fore  30,  were  called  “  old  maids,”  there 
was,  perhaps,  some  excuse  for  not  pub- 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


lishing  when  that  dread  day  drew  near  ; 
but  now  that  old  maids  are  out  of  fash¬ 
ion,  I  think  that  this  silly  idea  of  con¬ 
cealing  one’s  age  should  go  out  of  fash¬ 
ion  too.  Let  us  hope  that  the  New 
Woman  will  not  be  ashamed  to  tell  how 
old  she  is.  _  J.  c.  w. 

PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

Some  one  hath  need  of  thee. 

Some  one,  or  who,  or  where, 

I  do  not  know; 

Knowest  thou  not? 

Then  seek  !  make  no  delay, 

And  thou  shalt  find 
In  the  land  of  sun  or  snow 
Who  waits  thee, 

Little  child,  or  pilgrim  gray; 

For  since  God  keeps  thee 
In  his  world  below, 

Some  one  hath  need  of  thee 
Somewhere  to-dav-  — Anonymous. 

_ Dk.  Parkiicrst  in  Ladies’  Home 

Journal  :  “Inquisitiveness  is  as  natural 
to  intelligence  as  hunger  is  to  the  stom¬ 
ach.” 

_ Haryot  Holt  Cahoon  :  “It  is  the 

present  indifference  of  women  to  the 
things  that  do  not  interfere  with  the 
comfort  they  enjoy  within  the  peck 
measure  of  their  own  lives,  that  is  such 
a  strong  factor  in  the  promotion  of  vice.” 
....Theodore  Roosevelt:  “The  man 
who  really  counts  in  this  world  is  the 
doer,  not  the  mere  critic — the  man  who 
actually  does  the  work,  even  though 
roughly  and  imperfectly,  not  the  man 
who  only  talks  or  writes  about  how  it 
ought  to  be  done.” 

....President  of  Leland  Stanford 
University  in  New  York  Ledger  : 
“  Those  who  have  had  to  do  with  the 
higher  training  of  women,  know  that 
the  severest  demands  can  be  met  by 
them  as  well  as  by  men.  There  is  no 
demand  for  easy  or  ‘  goody-goody  ’ 
courses  of  study  for  women,  except  as 
this  demand  has  been  made  or  encour¬ 
aged  by  men.” 

_ F.  C.  Iglehart,  -D.  D.,  in  the  N. 

A.  Review  :  “  This  is  no  time  to  relax 

American  law  to  the  standard  of  Old 
World  government  or  Old  World  morals. 
This  is  no  time  to  make  New  York  a 
Berlin  for  the  German,  a  St.  Petersburg 
for  the  Russian,  a  Paris  for  the  French¬ 
man,  or  a  Rome  for  the  Italian.  It  is  the 
time  to  keep  New  York  American  for 
the  Americans,  whether  they  come  from 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  islands  of 
the  seas,  or  are  native  born.” 

PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Girls’  Jacket. 

The  loose-fitting  double-breasted  fronts 
are  closed  on  the  left  with  three  fancy 
gilt  buttons.  The  upper  portions  of 
fronts  are  reversed  in  pointed  lapels, 
the  rolling  collar  of  velvet  slightly  over¬ 
lapping  the  upper  edges.  A  broad  single 
box  plait  is  laid  in  the  center  back  that 
falls  loosely  in  stylish  fullness  below 
the  waist  line,  where  it  is  held  in  place 
by  a  pointed  strap  buttoned  on  each  side. 
Convenient  pockets  are  inserted  in  the 
fronts,  completed  with  machine-stitched 
welts.  Full  sleeves  fit  the  arm  comfort¬ 
ably,  gathers  at  the  top  causing  a  puffed 
effect  above  the  elbow.  All  edges  may 
be  stitched  or  plainly  finished,  as  pre¬ 
ferred.  Pattern  Dio.  05(55  is  cut  in  five 
sizes,  for  4,  0,  8,  10  and  12-year-old 
children.  _ 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Planting  Shrubs. — Instead  of  being  a 
common,  it  is  an  uncommon  thing,  in 
riding  through  the  country,  to  see  farm 
house  grounds,  wherein  the  planting  of 
shrubs  seems  to  have  been  done  with  an 
intelligent  view  as  to  effect.  As  a  rule, 
bushes  of  every,  or  any  description,  have 
been  put  out  in  a  pell-mell  sort  of  fash¬ 
ion,  so  that  what  should  be  large  spaces 
of  grass,  open  to  the  easy  swing  of  the 
scythe,  is  an  indiscriminate  huddle  of 
bushes.  There  are  generally  two  toler¬ 


ably  suitable  locations  in  every  yard  for 
plants — one  in  beds,  running  about  the 
house,  for  the  smaller  plants,  and  the 
other,  following  the  line  of  fences, 
walks  or  drives,  for  shrubs  and  such 
larger  plants  as  pieoniesand  hollyhocks. 
Set  shrubs  always  with  a  view  to  their 
encroaching  upon  a  walk  or  drive,  with 
their  increased  growth.  Good  grading 
and  good  arrangement  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  add  50  per  cent  to  the  looks  of  a 
place.  M.  w.  F. 

A  Sensible  Marriage. — Through  a 
sensible  marriage  we  can  all  hope,  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  any  other  way,  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  understood,  says  the  House¬ 
keeper;  the  good,  true,  noble  wife  will  j 
know  her  husband  as  he  wishes  to  be  i 
known,  with  excuses  for  his  weaknesses 
and  the  mediation  of  love  thrown  upon 
his  virtues.  The  primary  condition  of 
understanding  any  human  being,  is  to 
approach  in  sympathy  and  unselfishness, 
and  that  condition  is  only  perfectly 
secured  through  love.  This  perfect 
understanding  of  each  other  through 
marriage,  should  give  to  each  a  kind  of 
supplementary  self-warding-off  of  the 


A  WOMAN. 

A  woman  lias  many  pleasures  and  muck  to 
Be  thank  lul  for;  but,  alas!  she  also  has  many 
pains. 

A  woman  may  not  be  the  slave  of  man,  but 
where  her  affections  are  concerned,  she  is  de¬ 
voted  to  him,  and  often  overtaxes  herself  thereby. 

A  woman  will  often,  without  knowing  it,  com¬ 
mit  slow  suicide  for  her  children.  She  will  think, 
toil  and  shorten  her  life  in  their  behalf.  Too 
often  they  do  not  appreciate  it. 

A  woman  should  not  allow  her  color  to  fade, 
her  cheeks  to  become  sallow,  her  strength  to  be 
lost.  She  is  designed  for  attractiveness  and 
happiness. 

A  woman  need  not  allow  any  of  these  things 
to  happen  if  she  will  only  obey  the  laws  of  health 
and  use  the  best  means  at  her  command  for  pre¬ 
serving  it. 

A  woman  needs  a  friend  upon  whom  she  can 
rely,  and  there  is  no  friend  which  so  surely  aids 
her  when  she  is  in  need  of  aid  as  that  great  rem¬ 
edy,  Warner’s  Safe  Cure. 

A  woman  who  has  never  learned  this  great 
truth  or  who  has  failed  to  avail  herself  of  it,  has 
\  lost  a  line  opportunity,  and  is  doubtless  less 
strong  and  attractive  to-day  than  she  deserves 
to  be  and  might  be. 

A  woman  who  follows  the  best  hints  that  can 
be  given  her,  and  who  takes  advantage  of  the 
latest  discoveries  of  science  for  helping  her  is 
certain  to  live  longer,  appear  more  attractive, 
suffer  less  and  enjoy  more  happiness  than  one 
who  neglects  her  opportunities. 


weaknesses  that  most  easily  assail  us. 
The  husband  and  wife  are.  or  should  be, 
like  buckler-bearing  attendants  in  the 
battle  of  life,  each  guarding  the  other 
against  blows  that  one  alone  might  not 
have  detected.  There  is  no  better  sharp¬ 
ener  of  the  wits  than  love  and  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  and  how  delicate  are  ttie  allowances 
made  by  the  tender  hearts  of  those 
whose  lives  are  truly  one. 

Do  you  want  some  pocket  money  for 
Christmas  ?  You  can  earn  it  during  spare 
hours  in  November.  See  top  of  page  7G2. 
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IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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Lake  Erie  IWfg.  Co.,  154  E.  13  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Remove 
That  Tired 
Feeling,  Take 


THE  ONLY  WORLD’S  FAIR 


*®^Sarsapari  !!a 
Over  Half  a  Century 


BRANSON 

FAMILY  KNITTING  MACHINE 

L  The  simplest,  the  best,  the  ONLY  satisfactory 
Family  Knitter  now  in  the  market.  The 
lg"**  same  machine  we  have  sold  for  twenty 
36k  J  years  at  ♦85.  No  excuse  now  tor 
pffy.a  buying;  worthless  toys.  Complete  with  full 
illnstr.Tt'd  hook  of  instructions.  Knits  any 
MM  article  wanted  in  the  home  of  wool  or 
cotton,  faotorv  or  homespun. 

BRANSON  KNITTING  MACHINE  CO., 

I  50  G  St.  John  Struct,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WOULD  YOU  — ES 

We  will  send  you  full  particulars  Free,  or  a  valuable, 
sample  of  our  roods  in  Sterling  Silver  upon  receipt 
of  Five  Two  cent  ttampt  for  postage,  etc.  Address 
Standard.  SilverWare  iioston,  Muhh, 


Old.  Why  Not 
Get  the  Best? 

AYER’S  PILLS  cure  Headache. 


Cattle  hides  and  all  sorts 
of  skins  whole  for  ROBES 
and  RUOS.  Soft,  fight, 
moth-proof.  Get  our 
tan  circular.  We  make 


frisian, coon  and  galloway  fur  tout,  uml  rubea.  If 
your  dealer  don't  keep  t  hem  get  catalogue  from  us 
The  Cbokbv  Frisian  Fur  GO., Box  46  Rochester.N.Y. 


BREAK  FA  ST- SUPPER. 


IT  YOURSELF  ! 


EPPS’S 

COCOA  dOJfi 

JL  JL  With  Root’s  noino  Repair 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK.  ^EomWo°t3lfmoo^ 

No.  2,  same,  excepting  11a 

-  Full  description  of  these 

cess”  of  Harness-making 
_  _  .  .  _  Soldering,  etc.,  given  in 

/Ok  SAVE  %  YOUR  FUEL  =;■>!**»«« 

P  ,;irn  '■'“Hi—  I  U  L.I.  for  j10m0  use  a(;  iow  prices 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR.  rhc  Root  Bros.  Co. 
S&mH  With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of  1  OrilTO  Wjbltl 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from  A  II  r  Hj  1  \  wherc 
prominent  men.  Ft  U  B- 1 1  I  %#  f0r  tllt 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR,  manent  sale  to  stores. 

„  _  ,  ......  territory  write  JE.  I1L. 

the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood  _ 

filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 

an  agency.  Write  at  once.  Salesme 

Rochester  Radiator  Company,  O*1.op. 10  *120  per  month 

__  ’  Position  permanent,  plea 

27  Furnace  St,,  ROCHESTER,  N.  F.  with  stamp,  KING  MFG. 

GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER.  IF  YOU  WANT 

ft  -^nniiiii'.nmgasi  ,-ggaKnits  a  stocking  heel  and  too  farm  worth  three  time: 

in  ten  minutes.  Knits  every-  Willis  A.  White.  259  Firs 

fill V 1  1  thing  required  in  (lie  house- 
[■'3  hold  from  homespun  or  factory, 

i  j*  wool  or  cotton  yams.  Mostprac-  ____  —  _  _ 

I  tical  knitter  on  the  market.  A  spuik  JLM  Aft 

yfflgaW  I  child  can  operate  it.  Strong,  El  JU  I  1  W  « 

M^ginjEL^I>uri>»»lc,  Simple,  ltupid.  |  Vi 

PRICF  MSHdlRP^Satisfaetion  guaranteed.  Agents  LJ  wishing  to  taki 
«o  nn  iPigralf  wanted .  l-’or  part  icu.ars  and  am.  years  old,  or  be 

pie  work. addi ess  spond  with  THE  CL 

J.  L.  GLaUIiAIIT,  Hex  K,  Clearfield,  Pu.  ORPHAN  ASYLUM,  1460 


ted  8  NMls|  nailsIkaiis  Inails 


Soldering,  etc.,  given  in  our  catalog,  a  book  full  of 
money-saving,  eyo-opening  ideas,  worth  dollars  to  any¬ 
one,  MAILED  FREE.  Blacksmiths’  and  Camenters’ tools 
for  homo  use  at  low  prices.  Agents  -van  tede  very  where. 

The  Root  Bros.  Co.,  Box  A‘J  Plymouth,  O' 


AfiEMTQ  Wan,ed  on  Salar*  ".““".“l”',0": 

MU  Ln  I  IJ  where  make  big  money  and  control 
w  for  their  profit  a  growing  and  per¬ 

manent  sale  to  stores.  Used  on  every  horse.  For 
territory  write  £•  HUNTEK  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Salesmen  Wanted. 

*100  to  $125  per  month  and  expenses.  Staple  line. 
Position  permanent,  pleasant  and  desirable.  Address, 
with  stamp,  KING  MFG.  CO.,  G.  51,  Chicago. 

ir  VHII  11/ 1  WT  a  Kood,  safe,  seven  per  cent 
I!  lUU  YV  Mill  ^vestment,  secured  by  first 
mortgage  on  an  Improved 
farm  worth  three  times  amount  loaned,  write  to 
Willis  A.  White.  229  First  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


¥  BOYS! 


a  Responsible  persons 
wishing  to  take  a  promising  boy,  two  to  ten 
years  old,  or  boy  baby,  will  do  well  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  THE  CLEVELAND  PROTESTANT 
ORPHAN  ASYLUM,  1460  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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" ANCHYLOSIS ." 

Last  week  one  of  our  readers  told  us  that  he 
found  it  hard  to  obtain  subscriptions  because  he 
was  so  deaf  that  people  had  to  yell  into  his  ear. 
In  the  same  letter  he  asked  this  question  : 

“  Have  you  or  your  readers  ever  heard  of  any 
cure  for  deafness  ?  If  so,  let’s  have  it  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.  ;  but  nothing  but  an  honest  answer 
wanted.” 

Now  we  find  that  many  people  are  more  or  less 
deaf.  Persons  who  think  that  their  ears  are  per¬ 
fect,  are  often  unable  to  hear  as  they  should. 
Deafness  seems  to  be  increasing,  especially 
among  children,  and  this  accounts  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  so-called  “cures”  and  devices  for  helping 
out  the  ear.  These  things  find  ready  sale  because 
no  man  is  so  eager  to  be  cured  as  the  deaf  man, 
and  he  will  grasp  at  any  straw  that  promises 
help.  Possibly  a  short  talk  on  deafness  may 
interest  and  help  some  of  our  hard-of-hearing 
friends. 

* 

The  writer  has  been  deaf  for  16  years.  There¬ 
fore,  he  is  no  “hack  writer”  on  the  subject.  The 
deafness  first  came  on  gradually.  It  was  hardly 
noticed  at  first.  When  it  really  got  to  be  serious, 
instead  of  going  to  work  systematically  to  get  rid 
of  it,  I  began  to  use  all  these  “  cures.”  I  wish  I 
had  a  dollar  for  every  drop  of  skunk’s  oil  I  have 
poured  into  my  ears  or  a  cent  for  each  grain  of 
other  stuff  I  have  poked  into  my  ears  and  nose 
without  results.  I  had  about  given  up  hope  for 
improvement,  when  I  went  to  a  skillful  aurist  for 
examination.  To  my  surprise,  he  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  outer  ear,  but  looked  down  into  my 
nose  and  throat.  The  trouble  was  ’way  inside — in 
the  inner  ear— and  all  my  oiling  and  poking  into 
the  outer  ear  had  done  more  harm  than  good.  To 
put  the  thing  in  one  big  word,  the  trouble  in  my 
case  was  an  anchylosis  of  the  little  bones  of  the 
inside  ear.  Way  inside  behind  the  ear  “  drums,” 
protected  by  thick  bony  coverings,  are  the  drum 
sticks,  or  little  bones  that  answer  the  imrpose  of 
a  man’s  hand  and  drum  stick  pounding  on  the 
head  of  a  drum.  Now  an  “anchylosis”  of  these 
bones  is  a  stiffening  up  of  the  joints  so  that  they 
can’t  play  or  move.  It’s  like  a  man  with  stiff 
joints  in  every  finger  and  wrist,  trying  to  play  a 
tune  on  the  drum.  He  can’t  do  it  because  there  is 
no  play  to  his  wrist  or  fingers.  So  when  sound 
comes  tapping  on  my  ear  drums,  that  faithful 
pounder  inside  can’t  work  as  he  would  like  to, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  sound  is  imperfectly 
sent  along  the  nerves.  That  is  the  most  common 
reason  for  severe  deafness.  It  may  be  caused  by 
a  good  many  things — -chiefly  neglect  of  the  nose 
and  throat.  The  little  tubes  which  supply  the 
inner  ear  with  air  are  thickened  or  clogged  up. 
The  ear  is  not  properly  ventilated,  and  the  result 
is  that  this  anchylosis  begins. 


Well,  what  about  treatment  ?  The  idea  is  that 
this  anchylosis  is  progressive.  Thatis,  itdoesnot 
stand  still.  It  will  grow  worse  if  neglected,  and,  pos¬ 
sibly,  grow  better  if  properly  treated.  Like  a  corn 
on  a  man’s  foot— it  won’t  stand  still  so  long  as  you 
wear  the  shoe  that  caused  it.  Take  your  arm  and 
tie  it  up  to  your  side  for  six  months,  and  it  would 
be  so  stiff  you  couldn’t  beat  a  drum  with  it.  In  the 
same  way,  those  little  bones  in  there  will  get 
stiffer  and  stiller  unless  something  is  done  to 
limber  them  up.  What  can  be  done  ?  You  can 
see  how  useless  oils  and  snuffs  would  be  in  such 
a  case.  The  point  is  to  blow  something  directly 
upon  that  bone.  After  curing  my  nose  and  throat 
chiefly  by  the  use  of  vaseline  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  the  aurist  began  a  systematic  treatment  of 
blowing  up  that  bone.  Every  two  weeks  or 
oftener,  he  has  put  a  curved  tube  into  my  nose, 
’way  back  as  far  as  it  will  go — three  inches  or 
more — with  the  end  pointed  out  to  a  passage  that 
runs  through  the  bone  to  the  inner  ear.  Then 
through  this  tube  he  blows  a  vapor  made  up  of 
various  gases.  Every  now  and  then.  I  put  a 
mild  blister  on  just  back  of  the  ear  under  the 
hair.  Fun?  Well,  it’s  just  the  way  you  look  at 
it.  I  wouldn’t  do  it  from  choice,  for  it  warms  up 
that  ear  like  a  furnace,  and  the  nose  was  never 
made  to  have  tubes  poked  into  it.  The  fun  comes 
in  the  fact  that  my  hearing  has  slightly  improved 
under  that  prolonged  treatment  of  several  years. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  anchylosis  is  letting  up  on  its 
grip  a  little,  with  hope  for  further  improvement 
if  that  vapor  is  still  blown  upon  it  regularly.  The 
outer  ear  must  not  become  dry.  Avoid  a  cold  in 
the  head,  if  possible.  Try  hard  to  hear  ! 

* 

Now  I  have  explained  this  at  some  length.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  be  deaf,  and  I  can  sympathize 
with  all  who  are  under  the  thumb  of  Uncle  An¬ 
chylosis.  My  observation  has  convinced  me  that 
many  of  the  children  of  to-day  are  sure  to  be 
deaf  men  and  women  if  their  little  throats  are 
not  cured  and  treated  properly.  The  trouble  is 
that  nobody  knows  when  a  little  one  is  deaf  until 
it  gets  so  bad  that  there  is  not  much  hope  for  it. 
If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  make  every  child  keep 
its  mouth  shut  tight  except  when  eating,  talking 
or  singing,  breathe  through  the  nose  entirely,  and 
use  the  vaseline  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  treat¬ 
ment  as  a  regular  part  of  each  day’s  toilet.  With 
me,  of  course,  this  is  like  shutting  the  stable  door 
after  the  horse  is  stolen ;  but  you  may  be  sure  that 
little  girl  of  mine  won’t  have  any  anchylosis  in 
her  ear  if  I  can  prevent  it— and  I  know  I  can  ! 

But  how  abotit  the  unfortunate  people  who  have 
gone  on  and  let  this  anchylosis  develop  ?  I  re¬ 


gret- to.say  that  I  do  not  see  much  hope  for  them, 
except  in  a  long  and  tedious  treatment.  I  am 
sorry  that  this  is  so,  but  our  friend  wants an 
honest  answer,  and  I  am  giving  it.  There  are 
other  forms  of  deafness,  and  some  of  them  yield 
easily  to  treatment;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the 
most  common  form — the  anchylosis  of  that  little 
bone.  I  have  tried  lots  of  cures  and  devices  for 
sticking  in  the  ear,  but  only  two  have  been  in 
any  way  successful.  One  is  a  big  rubber  shell 
that  goes  on  the  back  of  the  ear  just  as  you  have 
seen  people  put  their  hands  there  to  “catch  the 
sound.”  The  other  is  a  big  rubber  fan  with  an 
edge  of  metal.  The  edge  is  held  between  the 
teeth  with  the  fan  spread  out.  This  really  helps 
the  hearing  on  the  same  principle,  I  suppose, 
that  a  tuning  fork  can  hardly  be  heard  when  held 
away  from  the  ear;  yet  when  the  lower  part  is 
held  to  the  head  just  under  the  ear,  it  makes  a 
loud  noise.  I  regret  to  say  that  when  a  man  has 
a  well-developed  case  of  anchylosis  in  his  ear,  he 
might  as  well  make  up  his  mind  that  he  is 
anchored  to  deafness,  unless  he  can  take  a  long 
treatment  with  some  skillful  aurist. 

* 

Well,  now,  why  is  all  this  information  given  ? 
Of  course  I  am  glad  to  give  it  for  the  benefit  of 
my  fellow  citizens ;  but  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
there  is  business  in  it,  too.  I  am  not  interested 
in  securing  deaf  patients,  but  I  am  interested  in 
securing  subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  hope 
to  be  doing  business  here  for  50years  more.  Some 
of  these  little  ones  with  a  growth  just  starting  to 
ruin  their  throats,  and  cause  deafness,  may  be 
attended  to  and  cured,  if  their  parents  heed  what 
I  have  said.  Such  children,  when  they  grow  up 
will,  of  course,  take  The  R.  N.-Y.  Then,  again, 
a  man  with  a  bad  anchylosis  in  his  ear,  can’t 
make  a  first-class  agent.  This  is  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  he  can’t  get  subscriptions.  I  have  found 
that  deafness  is  not  such  a  bad  thing  for  agents 
and  editors,  if  they  manage  it  right.  The  trouble 
is  that  some  of  these  agents  seem  to  have  an  an¬ 
chylosis  of  comprehension,  and  don’t  yet  fully 
understand  what  they  can  make  by  working  up  a 
club  of  subscriptions.  Read  up  and  see  what  we 
offer  for  November.  The  following  persons  had  a 
dollar  bill  sprayed  against  that  ear  bone  last 
week  : 

Nov.  4.  Joseph  Morris,  Sanilac  Co.,  Mich. 

6.  W.  H.  Collin,  Sargent  Co.,  No.  Dak. 

7.  Joseph  Morris,  Sanilac  Co.,  Mich. 

8.  B.  Kenyon,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 

9.  Catharine  D.  Wieland,  Center  Co.,  Pa. 

The  5th  was  election  day,  and  we  did  not  open  the 
office.  Do  you  know  what  these  people  have  been 
doing  ?  They  have  been  treating  and  curing  cases 
of  anchylosis  that  are  altogether  too  common 
among  the  farmers  of  this  land.  It’s  an  anchy¬ 
losis  of  understanding— they  don’t  understand 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  necessary  to  them  if  they  want 
to  get  the  best  there  is  out  of  the  soil.  These 
agents  went  and  put  the  paper  right  under  the 
noses  of  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  then 
blew  in  the  vapor  of  a  good  common-sense  propo¬ 
sition.  It  was  a  mixture  like  this  :  1.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  the  business  farmer’s  paper.  2.  It  doesn’t 
beg  anybody  to  take  it.  3.  It  only  asks  a  fair  and 
honest  examination.  4.  If  it  isn’t  worth  a  dollar 
to  you  in  your  work,  you  can  get  the  dollar  back 
at  any  time.  This  combination  blown  in  with 
sound  words  just  shook  all  the  stiffness  out  of  the 
anchylosis,  and  the  result  was — a  number  of  new 
subscriptions.  Why— here’s  a  note  that  will  do 
to  close  with  : 

“It  gives  me  pleasure  to  send  you  this  new 
name  in  two  ways — it  will  help  you  a  little  and 

benefit  my  friend  much.  Mr.  J -  has  the  “  get 

there”  in  him,  and  is  always  alive.  Wish  I  could 
say  as  much  of  many  others.”  c.  h.  h. 

Indiana. 


Results  prove  conclusively  that  by  the  use  of  fertilizers 
rich  in  potash  the  crops  of 


Wheat  and 


and  all  winter  crops  are  largely  increased  and  the  soil  is  positively  enriched. 

We  will  cheerfully  mail  our  pamphlets  on  Potash,  its  Use  and  Abuse  on  the 
Vsxm,free  of  cost  They  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  save  you  dollars. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  IMP’D  SEWING  MACHINE. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  an  article  that  we  can  so  heartily  indorse  as  we  can 
this  sewing  machine.  There  are  two  of  them  in  homes  connected  with  The  Rural 


New-Yorker,  and  we  know  that  no 


better  machine  is  made  at  any  price.  No 
reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  should  pay  $45  or 
$50  for  a  machine.  This  machine  is  war¬ 
ranted  and  guaranteed  in  every  way.  We 
shall  send  it  on  20  days’  trial,  and  if  not 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  we  shall  take  it 
back  and  return  the  money.  It  has  all  the 
attachments,  and  is  warranted  for  10  years. 
High  arm,  oak  or  walnut  woodwork,  and 
five  drawers.  As  it  is  a  staple  machine, 
new  parts  may  be  secured  at  any  time  if 
needed.  A  complete  set  of  attachments  and 
instruction  book  accompany  each  machine 
Price  delivered,  east  of  Rocky  Mountains, 
$19.50,  or  with  one  year’s  subscription,  $20  ; 
or  we  will  send  it,  freight  paid,  and  a  club 
of  10  new  yearly  subscriptions  for  $25. 
THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  New  York. 


E  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  S 


\  1 


80LUE*  K  —  ACTIVE —  SURE. 


2^  RflWKFR  fertilizer  co.,  "^2 

UU  ¥Il\Lfl  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK.—* 

&UUUMUUUIUUIK 


MAKE  MONEY 

Large  and  profitable  crops  can  be 
grown  by  fertilizing  with 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Nearly  all  fertilizers  are  ineffective  because 
they  contain  too  little  nitrogen.  Add  a  little 
nitrate  OF  SODA  to  these  and  the  result  will 
be  astonishing. 

A  Valuable  Pamphlet  telling  how 
to  save  $10  to  $15  per  ton  on  fertilizers,  and 
how  to  fertilize  most  economically  and  ef¬ 
fectively,  sent  FREE  Address 
S.  M.  Harris,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  0,),  New  York. 


NEW  YORK  WORLD 


TREE  SEEDS. 

Messrs.  Fr.  Kirchhoff  &  Co.  are  open  to  buy  Tree 
Seeds  in  large  quantities.  Send  samples  and  lowest 
quotations  to  P.  O.  Box  2326,  Johannesburg,  S.  A.  R. 


Productive  Farm 

to  rent,  on  shares,  or  cash.  Near  Albany;  over  200 
acres.  Horses,  wagons  and  implements  on  place. 
Especially  adapted  to  hay,  corn,  cabbage  and  pota¬ 
toes.  Special  market  for  products  at  advanced  prices. 
Only  No.  1  party  with  sufficient  money  to  work  place 
advantageously  need  apply.  Possession  any  time 
before  April  1.  Apply  to 

MURPHY,  LLOYD  &  BOYD.  Attorneys, 

No.  Ill  Broadway.  New  York. 


Tfi  E  YP  U  A  N  ft  C— Have  one  of  the  best  stock 
IU  LAUMMI1 UL  farms  in  Michigan,  but  am 
unable  to  give  it  attention.  Will  exchange  for  small 
place  of  about  five  acres  in  good  locality  within  100 
miles  of  New  York.  This  is  a  splendid  chance  for  a 
young  pushing  man.  Any  difference  in  price  can  re¬ 
main  at  low  rate  of  interest.  Address 

D.  A.  BECKWITH,  280  Broadway,  New  York. 


WHICH  CATALOGUE  Iendlyou? 

Mandolins,  Violins,  Violin  Music, 
Cases,  Violin  Bows, 
Banjos,  Banjo  Music, 
Guitars,  Cuitar  Music, 
Flutes,  Flute  Music, 
Cornets,  Cornet  Music,  Harmonicas. 
Violins  repaired  by  the  Cremona  System. 

C.  C.  STORY,  26  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  are  ready  to  take  the  “little”  end  every  time. 
You  can  say  as  much  for  others  as  soon  as  you 
get  that  anchylosis  limbered  up.  Spray  away  at 
it.  They  are  deaf,  that’s  all.  Keep  at  them  and 
spray  hard! 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  Nkw-Yohkeh. 


Oakland  Bean  Picker 

The  Only  Practical 
Bean  Picker  on 
the  Market. 

ADAPTED  TO  USE  ON 
FARMS  AND  IN  WARE¬ 
HOUSES. 

We  have  a  large  Machine 
adapted  to  power  exclusive¬ 
ly.  Write  for  circulars  to 

BACON  BROTHERS, 

9  Lawrence  Street, 

PONTIAC,  MICH. 


Thrice-a-Week  Edition, 

Combining  all  the  crisp,  fresh  news  qua¬ 
lities  of  a  daily  with  the  special 
literary  and  instructive 
features  of  a  Weekly. 


SIX  PAGES  AT  EACH  ISSUE. 

EIGHTEEN  PAGES  EVERY  WEEK. 

Stories  by  the  Best  Authors. 

Pages  for  Women  and  Children. 
Pull  Market  Reports. 

A  Varied  Editorial  Page. 

A  Cyclopedia  of  News  and  Comment. 

Political  events,  as  well  as  all  other  news,  nar¬ 
rated  fully,  promptly  and  accurately. 

156  PAPERS  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Send  $1.65  to  this  office  for  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  and  the  THRICE-A-WEEK  WORLD, 
both  one  year. 


Ear  or  Shell 
\0ats,  Wheat,  Eye 


I  \  and  Barley  Fine 

Enough  for  any 

I I  Purpose. 

/  Made  only  by 

JOLIET 
STE0WBEIE3E 
CO.  Joliet,  Ills. 


Strongest,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Running,  and  in  every 
way  Til .  I1EST  I KEP  (X  TIE  It  made.  All  Sizes,  for  Hand 
ir  Power.  Carriers  any  length.  For  Low  Prices  and  Best 
Discounts,  send  for  Illus.  Catalogue.  Also  Manufactur¬ 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Coffee  planting  is  being  extensively  engaged  in 
in  Australia. 

There  are  about  2,000  named  varieties  of  dahlias 
known  in  Europe. 

Washington  potato  growers  are  shipping  their 
product  to  California. 

Mary  car-loads  of  Orange  County  onions  have 
been  rushed  in  recently. 

Live  pigeons  have  arrived  very  freely  of  late, 
but  sales  have  been  good. 

The  culture  of  the  Cork  oak  is  recommended  as 
a  promising  industry  for  California. 

There  is  little  sale  as  yet  for  Southern  kale  and 
spinach,  as  local  is  plenty  and  cheap. 

Cucumbers  and  lettuce  from  the  Boston  hot¬ 
houses  are  finding  a  good  sale  in  this  market. 

The  Burbank  is  said  by  the  Prairie  Farmer  to 
be  the  best  potato  to  raise  for  the  Chicago  market. 

Cold  weather  in  central  and  northern  New 
York,  has  already  interfered  with  potato  ship- 
ping. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
still  after  the  alleged  combination  of  Chicago  beef 
packers. 

The  market  is  full  of  eggs,  but  some  of  them 
are  of  uncertain  age  and  condition,  and  do  not 
sell  very  rapidly. 

The  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000 
divided  into  100  shares. 

It  is  estimated  that  4,049,296,000  pounds  of 
sugar  were  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1894, 
nearly  58  pounds  per  capita. 

The  29th  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Grange 
will  commence  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  November 
18,  and  continue  for  a  week  or  more. 

Large  sales  of  American  apples  were  made  in 
London  and  Liverpool  last  week  at  about  the 
same  prices  quoted  in  these  columns  last  week. 

The  West  has  been  purchasing  cranberries 
largely,  and  stocks  have  been  so  much  reduced 
that  the  market  is  stronger  at  advanced  prices. 

Small  lots  of  radishes  have  arrived  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  but  they  have  been  mostly  so  poor  that  but 


this  year  was  so  large  that  the  quantity  now  held 
in  the  interior  is  unusually  heavy  for  this  season 
of  the  year.  Prices  have  ruled  so  low  at  some 
producing  sections  that  growers  have  fed  many 
potatoes  to  hogs  and  other  farm  animals,  and  in 
some  sections  it  has  not  paid  to  dig  them.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  many  of  the  Western 
States. 

Small  country-dressed  pigs,  weighing  from  10 
to  25  pounds  each,  are  used  extensively  for  roast¬ 
ing,  and  they  have  found  a  very  good  demand  at 
from  8  to  12  cents  per  pound  until  last  week,  when 
the  arrivals  commenced  to  accumulate,  and 
prices  were  reduced  fully  two  cents  per  pound, 
without  increasing  the  demand  materially.  Late 
sales  have  been  mainly  at  eight  and  nine  cents 
per  pound. 

The  weather  frequently  plays  havoc  with  the 
markets.  Last  week,  a  heavy  fog  almost  stopped 
traffic  in  the  harbor,  and  there  was  great  delay  in 
delivering  produce  coming  into  the  city.  For  a 
whole  day,  not  a  single  vessel  entered  the  harbor, 
and  the  Southern  steamers,  that  bring  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  vegetables,  were  delayed  with  the  rest. 
The  result  was  that  much  of  the  produce  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  bad  order,  and  great  loss  resulted. 
Such  contingencies  can  never  be  foreseen,  but 
are  always  likely  to  occur,  and  cannot  be  guarded 
against. 

A  Norfolk,  Va.,  firm,  after  investigating  the 
peanut  crop,  says  that  it  is  about  65  per  cent  of  an 
average.  The  quality  is  said  to  vary  in  different 
localities,  being  poor  in  many  cases.  The  crop  of 
North  Carolina  is  better  than  that  in  Virginia,  the 
yield  and  percentage  of  good  quality  showing 
some  advantage.  The  information  from  Tennes¬ 
see  is  to  the  effect  that  the  condition  of  the  crop 
is  good,  and  that  it  is  prettier  than  for  years,  but 
will  turn  out  to  be  only  50  per  cent  of  an  average. 
The  demand  for  bags  there  is  less  by  half  than  it 
was  last  year.  This  is  a  good  test  as  to  the  out¬ 
put  of  the  fall  crop.  Supplies  of  old  goods  in  the 
hands  of  dealers  are  less  than  for  a  long  while. 


Do  you  want  the  price  of  a  nice  suit 
of  clothes  for  the  holidays  ?  If  so,  read 
otir  terms  for  the  November  Subscription 
Contest  on  top  of  the  last  two  columns 


Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  fancy,  late,  per  bbl.. 7  25@8  00 


Fancy,  early,  per  bbl . 7  25@7  50 

Prime,  per  bbl . 7  26@7  50 

Medium,  per  bbl .  . 0  75@7  50 

Light,  per  bbl .  . 6  25@U  50 

Soft,  per  bbl . 5  0l)@0  00 

Soft,  per  crate . 2  00© 2  50 

Pears.  Boston  Bartlett,  per  bushel  box . I  25@2  00 

Boston  Seckel,  per  oushel  box  . 1  &0@3  00 

Bose,  per  bushel  box . 1  60&2  (10 

Boston  other  late . l  ou@l  75 

Anjou,  per  bbl . . .  — ©  — 

Bose,  per  bbb  . 3  00(44  50 

Clairgeau,  per  bbl . 2  50®  4  00 

Sheldon,  per  bbl . 2  Q0@3  00 

ICeitTer,  per  bbl . 1  50©  2  50 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Near-by,  common,  per  bbl .  75®1  25 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 3  00(46  00 

Quinces  apple,  per  bbi . 3  0U@5  00 

Orange,  per  bbl . 2  00©  — 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 00  @67 

Bye . 42  @45 

Barley . 39  @60 

Buckwheat,  silver .  40  @42 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 44 

Corn . 36  @  38)4 

Oats . 22  ©28 


MEATS— DUESSKO. 


Veals,  country  dressed,  prime .  9)4©  10 

Pair  to  good,  per  lb .  8)4©  9 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  6)4©  8 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  4*4@  514 

Small,  per  lb .  4  @  0 

Grassers,  per  lb .  3)4@  5 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  00  lbs.,  per  lb.  0  @  0)4 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  6-%@  0 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5)4®  594 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

200  lbs  and  up.  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Tenderloins,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4J4©  4)4 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  3)4®  394 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  5  @  514 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3  @  314 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  614©  616 

No.  2,  per  lb .  394@  4 

Pecans  ungraded,  per  lb .  —  ©  - 

Chestnuts,  Northern,  per  bushel  (00  lbs). .4  00  @4  60 

Southern,  per  bushel  (00  lbs) . 3  50  @3  75 

Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel  (50  lbs) . 1  25  @1  50 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel .  50  ©  75 

Butter  nuts,  per  bushel .  25  @  40 

POTATOES. 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . I  00@1  12 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl  ..  .  90©  1  00 

State  Bose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  80©  90 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  75©  90 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  bbl .  .  7t>@  90 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl .  70©  85 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50©  00 

Sweets.  Vineiand,  fancy,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  50 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 2  25@2  tO 

South  Jersey,  per  cloth-head  bbl . 2  00@2  50 

Virginia  yellow,  per  barrel . 2  00©2  25 


DBY- PACKED  POULT  BY. 


25  to  50  cents  per  half-barrel  basket  was  realized. 

About  1 ,000  tons  of  dried  raspberries  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  annually.  This 
and  adjacent  counties  lead  the  world  in  this 
industry. 

Small  white  pickling  onions  usually  sell  for 
high  prices  during  the  fall,  but  the  season  is 
about  over,  and  they  now  sell  slowly  at  much 
lower  prices. 

Southern  vegetables  are  arriving  quite  freely, 
and  when  of  good  quality,  sell  for  good  prices, 
considering  the  abundant  supply  of  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  from  nearby  points. 

A  baboon  which  had  just  been  brought  in  on  a 
vessel  was  seized  by  the  customs  authorities  last 
week  for  undervaluation.  The  native  baboon  in¬ 
dustry  must  be  protected  at  all  hazards. 

For  the  crop  year,  September,  1894,  to  August, 
1895,  inclusive,  the  flour  output  at  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  mills  is  given  at  9,468,225  barrels,  as  compared 
with  9,320,630  barrels  for  the  previous  year. 

A  sale  of  a  lot  of  1,000  barrels  of  State  potatoes 
was  reported  last  week  at  75  cents  per  barrel. 
Yet  the  poor  man  who  buys  his  potatoes  by  the 
quart  at  the  corner  grocery,  is  paying  just  as 
much  as  ever  ! 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  that 
the  very  light  rainfall  of  September  and  October 
has  been  very  unfavorable  for  fall  plowing  and 
seeding.  This  weather  has,  however,  been  ex¬ 
tremely  favorable  for  harvesting  crops. 

The  apple  crop  this  year  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  distributed,  no  State  showing  much  of  a  de¬ 
ficiency,  though  some  have  considerable  of  a  sur¬ 
plus.  As  usual,  in  this  market,  choice,  well-as¬ 
sorted  and  rightly  packed  fruit  sells  for  good 
prices— $3  and  over  per  barrel. 

New  California  Lima  beans  have  commenced 
to  arrive,  and  have  sold  at  rather  extreme  prices, 
though  stock  is  freely  offered  to  arrive  at  $1.90  to 
$2,  and  further  reduction  might  be  made  on  later 
arrivals.  The  old  stock  still  on  hand  is  urged  for 
sale  at  very  low  and  irregular  figures. 

The  Consul-General  of  Italy  says  that  hereafter 
no  cargo  of  corn  will  be  admitted  into  Italy  from 
foreign  ports  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  a  Con¬ 
sular  certificate  that  it  was  at  the  time  of  loading 
in  perfect  state  of  preservation.  The  shippers 
must,  consequently,  notify  the  Consul’s  office  in 
time  so  that  he  may  have  it  inspected  before  it  is 
put  on  board  the  ship. 

There  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  receipts 
of  potatoes  during  the  past  week,  and  some  deal¬ 
ers  are  inclined  to  take  a  more  hopeful  view  of 
the  situation.  Prices  have  fallen  so  low  that  the 
consumptive  demand  is  large,  and  any  material 
decrease  in  the  receipts  would  allow  the  accumu- 
ation  to  be  reduced  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  we  hear  of  sections  which  have  not  com¬ 
menced  to  ship  as  yet,  having  held  the  stock  in 
hopes  of  a  more  fa.vorable  market,  and  the  crop 


G-MILL. 


For  full  lnformatloj 
about  the  beet  Fanning 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  50@1  52 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  45©  — 

Pea,  1895,  choice . 1  37@1  40 

White  Kidney,  1895,  choice . 1  85@1  90 

Bed  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  30@1  35 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1695 . 1  70©  — 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  00©  — 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (00  lbs) . 2  20@2  25 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  10@1  20 

Medium,  foreign,  1895 . 1  26@1  80 

Marrow,  foreign,  1894 .  — ©  — 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 1  15@1  25 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  85©  87 

Bags,  per  bushel .  80@  — 

Scotch,  bags .  80©  — 

BUTTEB— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras . 22)4@23 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 23  @— 

Western,  firsts . 20  @21 

Western,  seconds . 17  @18)4 

Western,  thirds . 14  @16 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras . ...21  @21)4 

Firsts . 18  @20 

Seconds .  14  @16 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 18  @20 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 15  @10 

Tubs,  thirds . 12  @14 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 10  @18 

Seconds . 12  @14 

Thirds . 10  @11 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 11)4@12)4 

Thirds . 10)4@11 

factory,  firkins,  June  extras . 13)4@14 

Firkins,  current  make . 10)4@12 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 13  @14 

First . 12  @13)4 

Current  make,  extras . —  @— 

Firsts . 12  @13 

Seconds . 11  @11)4 

P  ourths  to  thirds . 8  @10 

CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 13)4@1034 

Large,  white,  fancy . 10)4@10)4 

Prime  to  choice .  9)4@]0 

Fair  to  good .  8  @  9J4 

Common . 7)4©  7)4 

Small,  white  fancy...! . 11  @11)4 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 11  @11)4 

Small,  good  to  choice .  9)4@1094 

Small,  common  to  fair .  794@  9)4 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best  .  7  @7)6 

B’air  to  good .  5  @  6)4 

Common .  3)4®  4 

Full  skims . 2)4©  3 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  25  @  — 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks .  22  @  23 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks .  22  ©  23 

Western  fancy .  21  @  — 

Other  Western,  good  to  prime .  19  @  20 

Western,  refrigerator,  choice . .  17  @  18 

West’n.  refrigerator, defective,  per  ease.3  00  @4  25 
West’n  dirties,  candied,  per  30-doz  case. .3  50  @4  00 

Western  cheeks,  candled,  per  case .  2  75  @3  50 

Western  seconds,  per  30-doz  case . 3  00  @4  00 

Western  culls,  ungraded,  per  case . 2  50  @3  60 

Western  limed,  per  doz .  10  @  10)4 

FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Alexander,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Fameuse,  per  bbl . 2  50©3  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . I  76@2  00 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Codling,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

20-oz.,per  bbl  . 1  75@2  25 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

King  of  Tompkins,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  25©  1  76 

Greening,  per  bbl .  .1  25©  2  00 

Winesap,  per  bbl . . 2  50©  3  50 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl .  1  50@2  00 

Common,  per  bbl .  ...  50©  1  (0 

Grapes,  West’n  N.  Y.,  Delaware,  per5-lb  bkt.  10©  20 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Niagara,  per  5-lb  basket...  10@  20 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  basket .  10®  15 
West’n  N.  Y..  Concprd,  per  10-lb  basket.  10@  18 

West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  5-lb  basket  ..  10©  II 

Niagara,  in  trays,  per  lb .  1)4@  144 

Catawba,  in  trays,  per  lb .  1)4®  194 

Concords,  in  trays,  per  lb .  ....  I)4@  194 

Concords,  in  bbls.,  per  lb .  1)4©  1)4 


Turkeys,  Western,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Chickens,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Western,  per  lb .  8  ©  10 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  per  lb .  .  8  @  8)4 

Ducks,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  11  ©  12 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  12 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED-ICEI). 

Turkeys,  old  hens,  per  lb .  10  @  — 

Old  toms .  9  @  10 

Spring,  dry  picked,  good  to  prime  ...  9  ©  10 

Spring,  scalded,  good  to  prime .  8  @  10 

Inferior .  5  @  7 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  14  @  — 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  10  ©  12 

Western  scalded,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Western,  dry- picked,  per  lb .  8  @  10)4 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice .  7)4©  — 

Dry  picked,  choice .  7)4©  8 

Common  to  fair  .  0  @  7 

Old  roosters,  per  lb .  4)4©  6)4 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb .  13  ©  15 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb .  11  ©  14 

Western,  fair  to  good  .  8  @  12 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  50  @  - 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 2  (10  @2  25 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  76 

Geese.  Eastern,  per  lb .  16  ©  16 

Western,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Spring  chickens,  local,  per  lb .  8  @  8)4 

Western,  per  lb .  8  ©  8)4 

Southern,  per  lb .  7)4©  8 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  8 J4@  9 

Western,  per  lb .  8)4©  9 

Southern,  per  lb .  8)4©  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  4 )4@  5 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  00  ©  80 

Western,  per  pair .  00  ©  75 

Southern,  per  pair .  65  @  00 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  37 

Western,  per  pair . 100  @125 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 100  @  - 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  ©  30 

VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  Long  Island,  per  100 . 2  00®  3  50 

State,  per  100  . . . 1  60@2  60 

Cauliflower,  L.  1  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@2  75 

Celery.  State  &  West’n,  fancy,  large, per  doz.  50©  05 
State  &  West’n,  average,  prime,  per  doz.  25©  40 

State  &  West’n,  small,  per  doz .  10©  20 

Jersey,  large,  per  doz  roots .  25©  60 

Jersey,  small,  per  doz  roots .  10©  20 

Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  dozen  fiat  bunches. .  75@1  25 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  50@3  00 

Boston,  per  doz  .  60®  75 

Egg  plant.  Florida,  per  bbl . 3  00(?3  50 

Green  peas.  Norfolk,  per  basket .  ...,1  50@3  00 

Kale,  per  bbl .  40©  00 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 5  00@0  00 

Boston,  hothouse,  per  doz .  50@  75 

Onions,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  .  60@  75 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl .  90©  1  00 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  25(«  1  75 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  90@1  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl.l  00©  — 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier  crate . 1  50©2  50 

New  Orleans,  per  box . 1  00©  1  60 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl  .  40@  00 

Spinach,  L.  I.,  per  bbl  . 1  00@1  25 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  40©  5u 

Hubbard,  per  bbl . .  30©  60 


It  will  cost  you  only 

ONE  CENT 

to  send  your  address  on  a  pos¬ 
tal  and  receive  free  by  return 
mail  copy  of  THE  OHIO  FARMER, 

clearly  tlie  leader  of  tlie  Agri¬ 
cultural  Press  of  America. 
“Up  to  date”  in  every  way. 
Helps  make  tlie  farm  pay.  20 
pages  every  week  in  year.  All 
original  matter  Offers  great 
bargains  with  other  papers. 

address  THE  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland,  O. 


String  beans.  Norfolk  wax,  per  half- bbl  bkt.l  0()@1  50 


Norfolk  green,  per  half-bbl  basket . 1  00@1  25 

Charleston  and  Savannah,  per  basket... 1  00@1  50 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  00©  70 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  70@  75 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,001  cans  of  milk, 
137  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  270  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.55  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


The  Most  Simple  and  Safe  Remedy  for  a 
Cough  or  Throat  Trouble,  is  ‘■'Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches."  They  possess  real  merit. — Ado. 


What  a  Lot  of  Eggs 

the  hens  lay  when  fed  on  Green 
Cut  Hone!  With  a  dozen  hens 

Mann’s 

GREEN  BONE 

Cutter 


will  pay  for  Itself  In  ashort  time  In  the  Increase  of  eggs. 


$5.00  buys  one. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL.  180  Highest  Awards  received. 
Catalogue  free  if  you  name  thin  paper . 

F.  W.  MANN  00..  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Springfield  and  Worcester. 

WE  ARE  FURNISHING 

Poultry  Supplies 

From  our  factories  in  each  of  the  above  cities.  Our 
O.  K.  FOOD  Is  still  the  leading  brand,  fresh  made, 
dry  and  right.  If  your  grain  dealer  does  not  keep  it, 
send  to  the  factory  nearest  yon.  CUT  GBGEN 
HONE  a  specialty.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


rf|Q  Oil  C— Ono  of  the  handsomest  Morgan  Stal- 
rUn  O M L L  lions  living.  Intensely  bred  to  Ethan 
Allen,  Hill’s  Black  Hawk  and  Justin  Morgan.  Has 
great  style  and  knee  action. 

Address  lJ.  O.  Box  90,  Elba,  N.  Y. 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CAP30N- 

Bisulphide. 


For  kllllngWoodohuoks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  In  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
In  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

KO WARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland, Ohio. 


TO  ANY  OME 

sending  us  $10,  we  will  send  one  barrel  Elite  Burning 
Oil  (50  to  54  gallons)  and  ono  00-gallon  galvanized 
Iron  Elite  Oil  Tank,  free  on  board  cars  Titusville. 
Freight  rates  are  reasonable.  ELITE  is  a  perfect 
burning  oil,  made  with  care  for  family  use,  from 
BEST  PENNSYLVANIA  CRUDE.  Tanks  have  pump 
and  cover  witli  attachment  for  lock;  are  strong  and 
durable;  nicely  painted  and  decorated.  Both  tank 
and  oil  guaranteed.  If  not  satisfactory,  may  be  re¬ 
turned  at  our  expense  and  money  refunded.  Full  de¬ 
scription  of  oil  and  tank  mailed  on  application 

Address  DERRICK  OIL  CO.,  Titusville,  Da. 


MDDTU  PARHI  |NA-AIlwminKtoJolnColony 

nun  I  II  UMnUUIlM  for  North  Carolina,  send 
postal  for  particulars.  Lands  in  fruit  and  trucking 
section;  quick  to  Northern  markets;  handy  to  station 
and  stores;  hospitable  community.  Easy  terms; 
little  capital  to  begin.  Easy  and  cheap  to  get  there 
by  rail  or  water  Stay  North,  eat  up  all  you’ve 
earned.  Go  South,  NOW  !  Harvest,  at  high  prices, 
when  others  plant.  Places  ready  to  move  into. 

COLONIST,  care  The  Rural  Nevv-Yokkeu. 


Your  Butter,  Eggs, 
Po  u  ltry,  Veal, Beans, 
Potato  es.  Hides, 
Pelts,  Wool,  Hay, 
Grain.  Green  and 
Dried  Fruits,  or  ANYTHING  YOU  MAY 
HAVE  to  us.  Quick  sales  at  the  highest 
market  price  and  prompt  returns  made. 
Write  for  prices  or  any  information  you  may  want. 

SUMMERS, MORRISON  SCO  • )  Merchants, 

174  South  Water  St..  Chicago,  Ill. 
RKFEinfiNCio— Metropolitan  National  Bank,  Chicago 


SHIP 


YOUR  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES, 
POULTRY,  PORK,  CALVES,  to  the 

old  Reliable  Commission  Houses.  (Est.  1805.) 

S.H,&E.H.  FROST,  100  Park  Place,  New  York 

Stencils, Shipping  Cards,  &c.,  furnished  on  application 
References:  Irving  Nat.  Bankor  any  of  the  Com.  Ag’s. 


MM  before  you  ship  your 
H  H  3  |§X  Butter.  Eggs,  Poultry, 

Game  and  Nuts.  Wo 
can  get  you  highest 
market  prices  for  fine  goods.  Choice 
Creamery  Butter,  Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs, 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game  a  specialty.  Ship¬ 
ping  cards  and  stencils  on  application  to 
GARNER  &  CO.,  32  Little  1  2th  St.,  NewYork, 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank,  New  York. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22.  24  and  20  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market.  Live  Stock:  Union  Stock 
Yards,  foot  of  West  00th  Street. 

Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


Apples  and  Poultry 

for  BOSTON  and  ENGLISH  markets.  Consignments 
solicited;  advances  made.  Full  information  given  by 
LAWRENCE  &  CO., 

20  North  Side,  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  Boston.  Mass. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell,  in  car  load  Jots  and  smaller 
quantities, all  products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Dairy  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh.,  Pa. 

Oj' Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited, 
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SOME  FERTILIZER  EXPERIMENTS. 

P  A.RT  I. 

Prof.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  of  the  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Experiment  Station,  has  been  for 
the  past  few  years  conducting  a  series 
of  fertilizer  experiments  that  are  in 
many  respects  the  most  interesting  ever 
attempted  in  America.  We  wish  to  talk 
about  them  in  a  few  columns  of  Primer 
Science,  as  some  of  the  lessons  indicated 
by  them  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  farmers.  The  most  interesting  things 
learned  from  these  experiments  are  the 
following,  which  we  hope  to  take  up  and 
discuss  in  some  detail : 

1.  The  use  of  lime  in  “sweetening7’  an 
acid  soil.  In  these  experiments,  a  soil 
so  sour  that  it  was  just  about  sterile  for 
most  crops,  has  been  changed  by  the  use 
of  lime  so  that  it  is  now  well  set  with 
clover. 

2.  The  fact  that  different  plants  differ 
in  their  feeding  habits  to  the  extent 
that  the  same  fertilizer  will  often  show 
results  with  potatoes  that  might  be  up¬ 
set  if  the  experiment  were  tried  with 
corn  or  wheat.  Just  as  a  farmer  almost 
instinctively  gives  one  ration  to  the 
horse  and  another  to  the  cow,  so  it  appears 
that  there  are  feeding  distinctions  in 
different  plants  that  may,  as  a  matter  of 
profit,  be  considered.  Recause  a  farmer 
found  that  a  certain  combination  of  food 
put  the  most  pork  on  to  a  hog,  he  would 
not  at  once  conclude  that  the  same  com¬ 
bination  would,  of  necessity,  make  the 
most  butter  when  fed  to  cows.  Any  one 
can  see  that ;  yet  many  of  our  fertilizer 
experiments  would  teach  just  about  such 
a  doctrine  if  they  were  taken  without 
considering  the  fact  that  the  soil  needs 
of  one  crop  are  different  from  those  of 
another.  For  example,  on  page  697,  a 
reader  referred  to  a  field  in  which  there 
were  patches  of  “  alkali  soil.”  Corn 
would  not  grow  knee  high  on  these 
places,  wh'le  Timothy  made  a  very  rank 
growth  on  them.  What  did  that  mean  ? 
It  gave  an  illustration  of  the  difference 
in  feeding  habits  of  corn  and  "Timothy 
— one  being  able  to  thrive  Where  the 
other  could  not.  It  is  easy  to  see  that, 
if  we  can  learn  something  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  soil  that  give  different  plants 
their  best  chance  to  develop,  we  can 
apply  our  manures  and  fertilizers  to 
much  better  advantage. 

3.  How  to  test  a  soil  in  order  to  find 
out  what  it  most  needs.  During  the 
year,  we  get  a  great  many  questions 
from  farmers  who  wish  to  know  what 
the  soil  needs.  They  generally  get  good 
crops  when  they  use  plenty  of  stable 
manure  or  “  complete”  fertilizer  ;  but 
some  of  them  believe  that  they  waste 
money  in  using  these  things,  and  that, 
possibly,  potash  alone  or  phosphoric 
acid  alone  might,  for  some  years  at  least, 
do  just  as  well  at  less  expense.  There 
are  a  good  many  farmers  who  have  used 
complete  fertilizers  for  many  years  with 
good  results.  While  prices  were  high, 
they  made  money.  That  was  enough  for 
them,  and  they  did  not  care  to  change. 
The  last  two  seasons,  with  short  crops 
and  low  prices,  have  taken  the  profit 
away  from  them,  and  they  see  that,  pos¬ 
sibly,  they  have  been  using  more  nitro¬ 
gen  or  more  phosphoric  acid  than  was 
needed.  How  are  they  to  make  sure  on 
this  important  point  ?  That  is  one  thing 
these  Rhode  Island  experiments  will 
help  to  show  us. 

4.  Can  soda  be  used  to  take  the  place 
of  potash  in  our  fertilizers  ?  It  has  been 
claimed  of  late  that  the  farmer  does  not 
need  potash  in  his  fertilizer  while  he  can 
buy  soda  for  much  less  money.  If  this 
were  true,  that  one  is  as  valuable  as  the 
other,  the  whole  system  of  fertilizing 
would  be  upset,  nitrate  of  soda  would  be 
the  most  valuable  fertilizing  substance 
in  the  world,  and  waste  salt  would  be 


much  more  valuable  than  it  is  now. 
The  Rhode  Island  people  are  testing  this 
matter  with  great  care,  and  we  shall  see 
what  they  are  finding  out. 

Now  as  to  lime  in  agriculture.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  attempts  to 
‘“boom”  lime  as  a  fertilizer.  Most  of  the 
leading  scientists  of  this  country  appear 
to  place  less  value  on  this  substance  as 
a  soil  improver  than  they  used  to  do. 
They  are  now,  apparently,  pretty  well 
agreed  that  little  is  to  be  gained  by  de¬ 
pending  on  the  lime  to  supply  direct 
plant  food.  Its  mechanical  effect  by 
binding  together  coarse  soils  so  as  to 
make  them  more  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  of  breaking  up  fine  clays  so  as  to 
make  them  admit  water  freely,  is  well 
understood.  So,  too,  its  power  of  break¬ 
ing  up  organic  compounds,  and  neutral¬ 
izing  or  “sweetening”  acids  in  the  soil  ; 
but  we  do  not  think  that  our  scientific 
men  have  given  due  weight  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  peculiar  power  of  lime 
or  the  wide  prevalence  of  acid  soils  in 
many  parts  of  the  North. 

The  soil  at  the  Rhode  Island  Station  is 
typical  of  many  New  England  fields  that 
have  been  in  pasture  or  meadow  for 
many  years.  This  soil  has  been  in  cul¬ 
tivation  longer  than  most  American 
farms,  for  the  Narragansett  Indians 
grew  corn  on  it  long  before  the  whites 
reached  this  country.  These  Indians 
were  famous  in  their  day,  as  farmers — 
they  always  had  grain  to  sell.  They 
probably  used  more  or  less  fish  or  sea 
weed  as  manure.  Their  tools  were  rude 
and  feeble.  The  result  was  that  the  soil 
received  large  quantities  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  and  was  never  deeply  stirred  to 
admit  the  air  and  frost.  This  was  just 
the  culture  required  to  make  the  soil 
sour.  Occasional  use  of  wood  ashes  was 
probably  made  by  the  Indians,  but  this 
was  not  enough  to  counteract  the  acid¬ 
ity.  The  crops  of  .the  early  whites  were 
much  like  those  of  the  Indians,  except 
that  the  ground  was  somewhat  better 
prepared.  It  cannot  be  said  that  manures 
were  used  with  much  more  discretion, 
because  the  Whites  obtained  their  ferti¬ 
lizer  facts  from  the  Reds. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

AN  OHIO  POULTRY  FARM. 

SOME  HENS  THAT  RAID  A  MORTGAGE. 

Near  Norwalk,  0.,  is  located  the  poul¬ 
try  farm  of  Mr.  Joseph  Fisher.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  60  acres,  which  are  devoted  to 
buildings,  yards  and  land  employed  in 
growing  feed  for  his  poultry  and  the 
other  stock  necessary  to  carry  it  on  and 
keep  the  family  in  milk,  butter,  etc.  He 
has  six  buildings,  divided  into  compart¬ 
ments  by  wire  netting,  with  yards  ad¬ 
joining.  and  keeps  his  poultry  in  small 
flocks. 

“Here  is  where  I  commenced,”  said 
Mr.  Fisher,  as  we  stood  in  the  door  of  a 
building  14x33  feet.  “At  first,  I  had  only 
a  room  9x12,  then  I  put  10  feet  on  the 
end,  then  11  feet  more.  I  saw  I  could 
make  a  success  of  it,  and  put  five  feet 
along  the  north  side.  The  next  year, 
the  big  house  was  built,  and  I  have  been 
adding  ever  since  till  1  have  about  2,400 
feet  of  floor  space  (including  boiler  and 
engine  room),  and  18  yards  of  different 
sizes.  I  think  that  I  have  enough  now 
— all  I  can  manage  alone,  and  no  help  I 
can  hire  can  manage  the  business  suc¬ 
cessfully.” 

“I  see  that  you  keep  Light  Brahmas, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns  and  P. 
Rocks  ;  but  what  are  those  black  hens?” 

“  They  come  from  a  cross  of  a  Brown 
Leghorn  cock  on  P.  Rock  hens.  The 
pullets  come  black  with  some  brown  on 


the  hackles.  They  make  the  best  win¬ 
ter  layers  I  can  get.  Yonder  is  a  hen 
that  laid  all  last  winter  and  all  summer 
with  only  about  two  weeks  lost  from 
broodiness.  These  are  my  old  hens,  115 
now.  There  are  about  500  young  pullets 
in  the  other  buildings.  I  sold  my 
roosters  and  early  pullets  for  broilers. 
They  brought  §6  a  dozen  and  went  to 
Cleveland.” 

“  How  many  do  you  sell  in  a  year  ?” 

“  About  800,  and  with  the  old  ones,  we 
sold  over  1,000  this  year.” 

A  Talk  About  Buildings. 

“  That  small  building  next  to  the  ice¬ 
house  is  the  hospital,  as  I  call  it.  When 
so  many  are  kept,  sometimes  they  crowd 
together  on  the  roost  during  a  cold  spell 
and  get  warm  and  damp,  and  when  they 
get  off,  some  of  them  will  take  cold  and 
need  extra  care.  These  we  put  here.  In 
summer,  we  confine  our  broody  hens 
here.” 

“  Then  you  have  some  sickness  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes  !  mostly  roup  ;  we  never  had 
any  cholera. 

“  What  do  you  do  for  roup  ?” 

“  We  put  them  by  themselves  and 
occasionally  squirt  some  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture  into  their  nostrils  and 
throats  from  a  small  oil  can  :  One  tea¬ 
cupful  of  lard  ;  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
coal  oil,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  tur¬ 
pentine  melted  together.  If  they  are 
taken  in  time  we  seldom  lose  any.  Here 
is  the  main  building,  and  these  are  my 
(Continued  on  next  page). 


gHtetclIanMu#  Jgulvcvtisinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rohal  New-Yorker. 


that  boy! 

A  little  lad,  all  fun! 

A  little  chap,  all  coat! 

A  round  cipher  —  not 
knowing-  whether  the 
stroke  will  go  up  and  make 
him  six,  or  down,  and  make 
him  nine! 

It’s  growing  time  with 
him.  He  is  burning  up  fat. 
This  fat  must  be  in  as  con¬ 
stant  supply  as  the  air  he 
breathes. 

It  has  got  to  come  from 
somewhere.  If  it  does  not 
come  from  his  food,  it  must 
come  from  fat  stored  up  in 
his  body.  He  steals  it  and 
you  say,  “  He’s  gettingthin 
— he’s  growing  so  fast.” 

Scott's  Emulsion  will 
take  that  boy,  set  his  di¬ 
gestion  at  work,  and  re¬ 
build  that  body.  His  food 
may  not  make  him  fat — 
Scott’s  Emudsion. 

Scott  &  Bownh,  Chemists,  New  York.  50c.  and  $i.oc 


Kelly  Duplex 
Grinding  Mill 

in  the  hands  of  an  ordin¬ 
ary  operator,  is  capable 
of  doing  more  work  bet- 
L  ter  and  easier  than  any 
other  mill  made, 
n  essay  on  “Economy  of  Ground  Feed,”  by  Manly 
iles.  M.  D.,  F.  B.  M.  S.,  and  illustrated  pamphlet 
f  Grinding  Mills  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

The  0,  S.  KELLY  CO..  Soringfield.  Ohio. 


KNOCK 


THE 


A  sore  spot,  green, 
black,  or  blue,  is  a 


SPOTS  »-  ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


BRUISE 


OUT. 


and  watch  the  color  fade,) 
the  soreness  disappear. 

IT  IS  MACICAL. 


Long -lasting 


and  good-looking  leather  comes  of  using 
Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get  a  can  at  a 
harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  half-pint 
to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “  How  to  Take 
Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob,  both  free; 
use  enough  to  find  out ;  if  you  don’t  like 
it,  take  the  can  back  and  get  the  whole 
of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you.  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OiL  COMPANY,  Rochester, N.Y. 


If  you  have  FIVE  or  more 
Cows  a  Cream  Separator  will 
save  its  cost  each  year  of 
use.  Beware  of  imitating  and 
infringing  machines. 

Send  for  new  1895  Catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Branch  Offices:  General  Offices: 

ELGIN.  ILL.  74  CORTLANDT  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONCEST. 

Awarded  highest  nri/e  at  World’*  Fair. 

Made  in  250  styles. 
Square  Blankets  for  the  road. 
Surcingle  Blankets  for  Stable. 
All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 

The  Best  5/A  is  the 

5/A  BAKER  BLANKET. 

Many  Have  Worn  10  Years. 

Thousands  of  testimonials. 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 

Write  us  lor  5/A  Hook. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-centstamp  for80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Heather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 
klMJ  k  CO..  No.  lOU.urrh  St.,  Owego,  N.Y 


DIRECT-UM  BIT. 


Best  Combination  Bit  made. 

Severe  or  Easy. 

as  you  want  it. 

Sample  mailed,  XC  #1.00. 
Nickel  #1.50. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


THE  KEYSTONE 

DEHORNER 

*  Cuts  clean  on  all  sides-does  not  crush.  The 
)  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
)  made,  fully  warranted.  Highest  World’s 
I  Fair  Award-.  Descriptive  Circulars  Free. 

i  A.C. BR0SIU8,  Cochranvil'e,  Pa. 

“  D®(sXsXSX5)®®®®®®®^ 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  SAVE 
II  all  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Sealders,  Caldrons- 
etc.  FW~  Send  for  Circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  <fc  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


The  Business  Hen. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  the  most  popular  we 
have  ever  published.  Every  one  interested  at 
all  in  poultry,  seems  to  want  it,  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  It  gets  down  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  and  treats  of  the  hen  as  the 
means  of  making  a  dollar.  The  price  in  cloth 
is  75  cents,  but  as  the  paper  cover  edition  s 
exhausted,  we  fill  all  orders  in  cloth  covers  at 
paper  cover  price,  while  a  new  supply  of 
paper  covers  are  being  provided.  Price,  40 
cents.  Sent  to  any  subscriber  for  sending  us 
one  new  subscription. 

The  Rural  Nkw-Yobkkb,  New  Yobb 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued.) 

Brahma  pullets.  In  that  pen  are  a  few 
Leghorns.  Here  is  where  we  keep  our 
winter  layers  mostly.  You  see  that  the 
building  is  divided  into  four  compart¬ 
ments.  Each  of  these  communicates 
with  a  yard  on  the  outside.” 

“  The  house  is  double  boarded,  I  see.” 

“Yes.  and  papered  between;  but  I 
don’t  like  it.  If  I  were  to  build  again 
for  laying  stock,  I  would  not  double 
board.  The  moisture  gathers  on  the  in¬ 
side,  and  when  the  door  is  opened,  the 
dampness  makes  the  room  chilly.  It  is 
nice  in  windy  weather,  though.” 

“  Could  not  this  be  helped  by  the  ven¬ 
tilation  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  ;  I  am  not  in  favor  of  much 
ventilation  in  cold  weather  ;  it  makes 
the  house  too  cold,  and  the  hens  stop 
laying.  We  must  have  the  conditions  as 
near  like  summer  as  possible.  We  had 
ventilators  in  the  main  building- one  win¬ 
ter,  and  tore  them  out.  They  started 
near  the  floor  and  went  out  at  the  peak. 
I  noticed  that  the  hens  would  none  of 
them  stay  near  the  ventilators,  and  water 
standing  under  them  would  freeze,  while 
it  would  not  do  so  a  few  feet  away. 
When  we  took  them  out,  our  sickness 
almost  entirely  stopped.  We  don’t  have 
any  ventilators  in  our  dwelling  houses  ; 
why  should  we  have  them  in  our  hen¬ 
houses  ?  By  having  windows  that  may 
be  lowered  at  the  top  and  raised  at  the 
bottom,  we  can  get  all  the  ventilation 
that  is  needed.” 

“  How  many  windows  would  you  put 
in  a  building,  and  what  size  ?  ” 

“  I  make  mine  of  two  sashes  of  three 
12x24  lights  each,  and  allow  one  window 
for  each  eight  feet  of  building,  running 
measure.  Some  of  our  buildings  have  not 
enough,  because  they  were  put  up  before 
the  experience  we  have  since  gained  told 
us  better.  Some  people  put  in  too  many 
windows,  and  they  make  too  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  temperature  between  day  and 
night  in  the  winter.” 

“  How  do  you  care  for  the  buildings  ?” 

“  They  are  cleaned  every  day  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  once  a  week  in  summer.  Fresh 
straw  is  used  for  litter,  and  changed 
every  day,  and  droppings  are  removed 
every  day.  Quite  often  we  scatter  air- 
slaked  lime  or  ashes  around  in  them. 
The  straw  in  the  nest  is  changed  once  a 
week.” 

Feed,  Care  and  Results. 


shells  so  thick  that  the  chicks  can  hardly 
break  out  when  they  hatch,  and  one  can 
handle  the  eggs  almost  like  potatoes.” 

“You  raise  broilers,  I  suppose  ?” 

“  Yes,  we  have  two  200-egg  incubators, 
and  quite  a  number  of  brooders.  Our 
brooders  are  of  our  own  make,  and  are 
24  by  48  inches  on  the  bottom  and  16 
inches  high.  The  pipes  from  the  lamps 
pass  through  near  the  top.  One  of  them 
has  a  return  flue  and  does  not  require 
much  more  than  half  as  much  oil  to  keep 
up  the  temperature.  These  brooders 
will  accommodate  from  100  to  135  chicks — 
about  what  will  hatch  from  a  200-egg 
incubator — for,  say,  three  or  four  weeks. 
Then  we  put  them  into  a  brooder  six 
feet  long  instead  of  four.  We  have  little 
runs  on  legs,  the  same  as  the  brooders, 
which  we  put  before  the  opening  for, 
say,  two  weeks,  or  until  they  begin  to 
jump  over  the  boards  around  the  out¬ 
side.  and  then  we  take  them  away  and 
put  boards  with  cleats  on  +hem  from  the 
floor  of  the  pen  to  the  opening  of  the 
brooder.” 

“  I  see  that  these  houses  are  double 
boarded,  also.” 

“  And  papered,  too,  but  then  they  are 
heated  by  those  steam  pipes,  and  that 
dries  out  the  moisture  that  would  gather 
on  the  walls  and  ceiling.  The  temper¬ 
ature  for  the  broilerhouse  should  be 
from  60  to  70  degrees  and  of  the  brood¬ 
ers  from  90  to  100  degrees  F.  The  heat 
must  be  right,  or  the  business  will  fail. 
If  the  chicks  are  too  cold,  they  will 
crowd  together  and  get  damp,  and  then 
take  cold  and  scour  and  die.” 

“  How  do  you  feed  your  broilers?” 

“We  scald  corn  meal,  ground  oats  and 
bran,  and  then  bake  to  dry  out  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  eat  wheat  and 
cracked  corn  :  they  get  this  mornings, 
wheat  noons,  and  cracked  corn  nights. 
Chopped  onions,  cabbages  and  mangels 
are  before  them  all  the  time.  I  used  to 
experiment  with  rice,  and  rolled  oats 
and  millet,  but  am  satisfied  that  the 
temperature  is  the  all-important  thing. 
Of  course  they  have  fresh  water,  fine 
gravel,  etc.,  all  the  time.” 

Mr.  Fisher  was  married  in  October, 
1882,  and  came  on  the  place  as  a  renter, 
with  only  money  enough  to  stock  it.  He 
has  made  the  poultry  nearly  pay  for  the 
farm,  which  he  now  owns,  besides  all 
the  buildings  needed  in  the  business, 
and  at  the  same  time  supported  his 
family.  While  the  expenses  have  been 
large,  and  the  mistakes  (some  of  which 
were  costly)  have  been  numerous,  the 
outlook  is  certainly  encouraging.  Ilis 
best  year  show-ed  receipts  of  $1,700,  and 
his  poorest  $1,400.  This  is  certainly  bet¬ 
ter  than  most  60-acre  farms  show  while 
their  owners  were  learning  a  new  busi¬ 
ness.  With  the  experience  gained,  it 
looks  as  though  the  poultry  would  take 
care  of  him  the  rest  of  his  life  if  he  be 
as  faithful  in  caring  for  them  as  in  the 
past.  F.  M.  MITCHELL. 

Huron  County,  Ohio. 


“  How  do  you  feed  for  eggs  ?  ” 

“  Mornings  we  cook  about  12  quarts  of 
small  potatoes  until  they  are  soft,  and 
mix  12  quarts  of  bran,  ground  oats,  and 
corn  meal  (of  each  one-third)  with  them, 
so  as  to  form  a  stiff  mush.  This  makes 
a  feed  for,  say,  325  hens,  and  is  scattered 
in  troughs.  Every  other  morning  turnips 
are  substituted  for  the  potatoes.  Noons 
they  get  about  15  pounds  of  wheat  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  litter.  Care  is  taken  not  to 
give  them  all  they  want  till  night, 
when  they  get  all  the  whole  corn  they 
will  eat  up  clean.  In  winter,  40  hens 
get  a  small  head  of  cabbage  daily  ;  the 
stump  is  cut  off  and  they  pull  it  around 
as  they  please.  Raw  mangels,  cut  up, 
are  before  them  all  the  time.  About  five 
bushels  of  onions  are  fed  in  a  winter. 
Hens  like  them,  but  too  many  make  the 
eggs  strong.  I  take  them  in  my  hand 
and  walk  through  cutting  off  pieces  and 
throwing  them  around  as  I  go.  They 
get  fresh  water  three  times  a  day  in 
earthen  crocks.  This  is  warmed  in  winter 
and  right  from  the  well  in  summer.  The 
crocks  are  washed  every  night.  They 
get  feed  three  times  a  day,  winter  and 
summer,  but  in  summer  they  get  grass 
and  do  not  need  so  much  vegetable  food. 
They  also  get  all  the  granulated  bone 
they  will  eat  once  a  day.  The  feed  costs 
from  45  to  50  cents  a  day,  and  we  aim  to 
make  them  pay  for  it,  except  about  a 
month  in  the  fall.  When  they  are  laying 
freely  in  the  spring  and  summer,  they 
leave  a  good  margin  to  pay  for  the  care.” 

“Do  you  feed  any  cut  clover  ? ” 

“O,  yes;  300  hens  will  eat  a  bushel 
basketful  every  day.  It  makes  the  egg 


Asthmatic  Troubles  and  Soreness  of  the  Lungs 
or  Throat  are  usually  overcome  by  Dr.  I).  Jayne’s 
Expectorant— a  sure  curative  for  Colds.— Adv. 


KENDALLS  m 
SPAYIN  CURE® 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


n  for  man  or  beast. 

Certain  In  its  effects  andnever  blisters. 

Read  proofs  below : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Bluepoint,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15.  1894. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  ago  with  a  Spavin.  I  got  him 
for  $30.  I  used  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spavin  is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  $150 
for  the  same  horse.  I  only  had  him  nine  weeks, 
so  I  got  $120  for  using  $2  worth  of  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure.  W.  S.  Marsden. 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  SURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16, 1893. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  your  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  Curb  on  two 
horses  and  It  is  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

August  Frederick. 
Price  $1  per  Bottle. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
1)11.  li.  ,T.  KJUNnALL  COMPANY, 

ENOSBURCH  FALLS.  V T. 


BEST  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY. 

Pay  better  than  grain  or  vegetables, 
Better  than  hon.es,  hogs  or  cows,  too. 
Secret— Pure  stock  and  learn  how. 

My  circular  of  information  costs  nothing, 
v  stock  costs  something,  but  not  much 
Address  M.  SAGER,  Knob  Mountain  Poultry 
Farm.  Orangeville.  Pa. 


INCUBATOR. 

A  Catalogue  of  fit  Pages.  Gives 
full  information  of  cost  of  raising 
poultry  and  at  the  least  expense.  The 
book  is  worth  dollars  to  you.  Address 

A.F. Williams,  54  Race  St., Bristol, Conn. 


WINTER  EGGS 

CAN  BE  EASILY  OBTAINED 

in  large  quantities,  if  during  the  next  three 
months  both  pullets  and  hens  are  freely  fed  with 

Bradley's  Superior  Meat-Meal 

which  supplies  in  the  most  approved  form  just 
the  quantities  of  meat  and  bone  the  fowls  re¬ 
quire  in  order  to  produce  the  most  eggs.  Don’t 
take  our  word  for  it,  but  send  postal  card  for 
“  Feeding  for  Eggs,”  and  read  for  yourself 
how  it  is  done.  Address 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Boston,  Mass., 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 

The  greatest  horse 
remedy  In  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
In  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  backed 
by  a  standing  offer 
of  #100  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  it  won’t  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Con  traded 
and  KnottedCords, 
Shoe  Bolls,  when 
first  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-ceut 
stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle— Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  1  think  it  is  the  best  1  ever  saw. 

J.  II.  Shaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 

Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St , 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Farm  Cream  Separators  Send  for  catalogue 

P.  M.  SHARPLES.  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


CLOTH  I  LI)E  II.  II.  It.  1308. 


Milk  record  26.021  pounds  2  ounces  in  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  VA  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

KOllT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  i  of  imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thokniiale,  Chester  Co., Pa 


REGISTERED  SOUTH  DOWNS 

for  Sale.  Yearling  Rams,  weight.  175  to  185  pounds. 
Also,  a  few  choice  lambs  of  both  sexes.  Address 
F.  S.  CORLEY,  Farm  Superintendent  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  S35.3SSSB: 

burgh,  Jr.,  Prop' ietot.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle: 
also  Poland  China.  Jersey.  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


Give  the  GOLDEN  color  to  your  dairy  by  grading  up 
the  COWS.  Bulls  at  low  prices,  dropped  June  29,  1894. 
and  May  29, 1895.  Write  for  particulars. 

Willswood  Herd 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  CATTLE. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


Qll  MEAL,  (process)  UNSEED  nil 

k’nr  Cows  I  For  Hnnsp  K:i  rn  w  I  fci 


'For  Horses.  Cows, 
Sheep.  Hogs,  Fowls,  etc. 
Health,  Strength ,  Produc¬ 
tive,  Poiver  to  animals. 


For  House,  Barn. 

Fence,  etc.  Is  the  life 
and  quality  of  any  Paint 
or  White  Lead. 


Ask  for  “Thompson’s  Oil  or  Oil  Meal.”  a  reliable  pure 
brand. or  address  Mann  facturers.TU  nil  DC  fill  0.  Of) 
19  W. Diamond  St. .Allegheny,  Pa.  •  nUIVir OUH  Ou  UUi 


Poland-China  Pigs 

from  the  GATES  HOMESTEAD  STOCK 
1’AKM  are  always  right.  Send  for  photo  of  pig. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SON,  Chittenango.  N.  Y, 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires  and  Chester 
Whites.  Choice  large  strains. 
8-week  pigs  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

HAMILTON  *  CO.,  Cochranrllle,  Pa 


SCC  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 

£3.  O  Corn  fV> ills  for  Poultrymen. 

Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 
Kfcite-  Circular  and  testimonials  Free..# 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  L'u, 


CANNFn  MFAT  This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat 

UHI1I1LU  III LH  I  carefully  cooked,  ground  fine 
CHD  Dnill  TDV  seasoned  and  hermetically 
rUn  rUUL  I  nli  sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cans. 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls 
Ground  fine,  it  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  30  cents 
per  can;  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


P  C  KJ  pi  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
OLll  U  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES!  ,h-S0"RM 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


eat  AUCTION  Sale 

300  HEAD  OF 

iOVED  CHESTEB  WHITE  SWINE 
n  the“World’s  Champion  Herd” 
them  at  your  own  Express  Of- 
Buy  them  at  your  own  price, 
for  them  in  your  own  time.  All 
by  mail.  Bids  close  Nov.  11. 
•logue  and  Particulars  free. 
WILLIS  WHIfiEEY,  Salem,  Ohio. 


CII KST EK  WII  ITES-Have  you  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  1  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  R.  Foulkk,  West 
Chester.  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham;  aregrowthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis,  or  frt.  both  ways 


FINE  CHESHIRE  PIGS 

Highly  bred.  Ready  for  October  shipment 
Not  akin  in  pairs.  Catalogue.  Address 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


ith  pigs;  Service 
Thirty  8-weekg 
etl  rock  prices. 
Tomp.  Co.,  N.  Y, 


Cheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

I  have  now  shipped  440  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlngford,  Conn. 


DIICCUIDCC  8ows " 

untonmto  , 

W.  E.  MANDEVILLE,  Brookton, 


FOR  SALE 


■ — 100  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  hens 
and  pullets.  Wyckoff  strain, 
at  farmers’  prices. 

NYE  HUNGERFOKD,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


pUCCUIDCC  PURE  AND  CHOICE. 

U  n  Lull  I II  Lu  ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


THE  ’ 

GreatAmerican 


COMPANY 


STAVE  FJBucHEYE 
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Humorous 


I  love  thee  10-derly,  O  Kate ! 

With  love  in-10-se  and  true; 

My  heart’s  tree  throws  a  10-dril  out 
That  reaches,  dear,  to  you. 

My  feeling's  I  do  not  pre-10-d, 

Nor  have  I  a  10-dency 
To  make  my  heart  so  10-sile  as 
To  cover  more  than  thee. 

10-aciously  I  cling  to  thee, 

Nor  will  I  be  ccn-10-t 
Until  we  two  joint  10-ants  are 
Of  the  self-same  10-ement. 

— New  Orleans  Times- Democrat. 

“  1  have  15  clocks  I’d  like  to  sell  .you.” 
“  I  don’t  buy  stolen  goods,  sir.”  “  Why, 
they  weren’t  stolen,  my  dear  sir.  1  was 
married  yesterday.  ” — Tid-Bits. 

The  Funny  Bonk  :  “  Papa,”  said  a  boy, 
“  I  know  what  makes  people  laugh  in 
their  sleeve.”  “  Well,  my  son,  what 
makes  them?”  “’Cause  that’s  where 
their  funny  bone  is.” — Credit  Lost. 

“  Any  insanity  in  your  family  ?  ”  asked 
the  examining  physician.  “  Well,”  said 
the  man  who  was  applying  for  life  in¬ 
surance,  “  my  wife  says  she  must  have 
been  crazy  to  have  ever  married  me.” — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

“Well!”  exclaimed  Dobson,  as  a  hen 
carefully  stepped  aside,  instead  of  turn¬ 
ing  around  and  scuttling  across  the 
the  front  of  his  bicycle.  “  That’s  the 
first  sensible  hen  1  ever  saw.”  “  Proba¬ 
bly  it’s  a  new  hen,”  said  his  friend. — 
Harper’s  Bazar. 

“  Aunty,  I  don’t  want  to  go  to  bed,” 
said  Harry  one  evening  about  his  usual 
bedtime.  “Why  not?”  asked  aunty. 
“  ’Cause  I  don’t,”  objected  Harry.  “  Why, 
the  little  chickens  have  gone  to  bed,” 
said  aunty.  “Well,”  said  Harry,  “I 
guess  their  mothers  went  with  ’em.” — 
Youth’s  Companion. 


FOR  ADI,  THF  FAMILY 


The  YOUTHS 

Companion 


The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 


The  brilliant  and  varied  character  of  the  next  volume  of  The  Companion  is  shown 
by  the  Articles  and  Authors  given  below. 


52  TIMES  A  YEAR. 


A  Remarkable  Announcement 


The  Princess  Louise. 

The  Companion  has  recently  published  an  article  by 
Princess  Christian.  In  the  coming  Volume  another 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  Princess  Louise,  in 
collaboration  with  her  husband,  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
has  written  on  a  subject  of  interest  to  every  home. 


The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 

and  Judge  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  have  written  un¬ 
usually  readable  articles  on  “  The  Bar  as  a  Profession.” 
Together  with  articles  by  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed  on 
“  What  the  Speaker  Does,”  and  by  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.  P.,  on  “  How  a  Prime  Minister  is  Made.” 


Four  Admirals. 

Stirring  Adventures  of  Naval  Life  are  described  by 

ADMIRAL  A.  H.  MARKHAM,  R.  N. 
ADMIRAL  P.  H.  COLOMB,  R.  N. 

ADMIRAL  T.  H.  STEVENS,  U.  S.  N. 
ADMIRAL  SIR  GEORGE  ELLIOT,  K.  C.  B. 


Three  Cabinet  Ministers. 

No  other  periodical  has  been  able  to  announce 
Articles  by  Three  Cabinet  Ministers. 

HON.  HOKE  SMITH,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

HON.  J.  STERLING  MORTON,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
HON.  H.  A.  HERBERT,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Fascinating  Travels. 

The  Earth’s  Remotest  Corners  are  penetrated  by 
Companion  contributors. 

A  FAIR  LADY  OF  JAPAN.  Rev.  Wm.  E.  Griffis,  D  D 
A  GIRL  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA.  Elizabeth  Bisland. 
ADVENTURES  NEAR  HOME.  W.  M.  Conway. 

WILD  BIRD  BOYS  OF  IRELAND.  Geo.  H.  Bassett. 


War  Correspondents. 

Many  Famous  Correspondents  will  contribute 
Stirring  Narratives. 

TRAGEDY  AMONG  THE  CLOUDS.  Frank  D.  Millet. 
GOING  TO  THE  FRONT.  Frederic  Villiers. 

LOOTING  OF  LUCKNOW.  Sir  William  H.  Russell. 
AMBUSH  AGAINST  AMBUSH.  Archibald  Forbes. 


£jtli$rrflanc0u$  gulmtisiiifl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Humorous  Stories. 

A  NEWSPAPER  SENSATION.  F.  E.  C.  Robins. 

MISS  BELINDA’S  DECEPTION.  Mary  E.  Mitchell. 
A  BOOTLESS  QUEST.  Robert  P.  Utter. 

WHO  TOLLED  THE  BELL?  C.  A.  Stephens. 

AUNT  SUKEY’S  DISCHARGE.  Frank  W.  Sage. 

JOHNNY  WALTON’S  ADVENTURE.  R.  M.  Bailey. 


Four  Serial  Stories. 

From  the  large  number  offered  the  following 
have  been  selected : 

THE  VENTRILOQUIST.  Miss  M.  G.  McClelland. 

IN  THE  CLUTCH  OF  THE  TSAR.  C.  A.  Stephens. 
ROSAMOND’S  VIOLIN.  Ellen  Douglas  Deland, 

IN  INDIAN  MEADOW.  Charles  Adams. 


LADIES!!! 


MF  JOT  Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea? 

WP  -HKb  If  so.  send  this  “Ad  ”  and  15c.  In 

stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
]4  pound  sample  Best  Tea  lm- 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  select. 
Good  Incomes.  Big  premiums, 
etc.  Teas,  Coffees.  Baking  Powder,  and  Spices.  Send 
for  terms.  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


Send  for  Full  Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Sample  Copies  Free, 


l  \  REMARKABLE  OFFER!  j  or^vr^ 

J  »  New  Subscribers  who  will  cut  out  this  slip  and  send  it  AT  ONCE  *  U  , 

J  5  with  name  and  address,  and  $1.75,  will  receive:  j  ! 

t  cat  THSmAR  5  FREE  — The  Youth’s  Companion  every  week  till  January  I,  1896.  {  FhiS  Slip  with  J 

£  J  FREE  —  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New  Year’s  Double  Numbers.  |  , 

t  T>Y~>  £  FREE  — Our  Handsome  4-page  Calendar  (7x10  inches),  litho-  ;  -u  hi  r*  ' 

\  F  IX  K  5  graphed  in  nine  colors.  Retail  price,  50  cents.  in  |  jjC  J  y  w 

f  S  AND  THE  COMPANION  52  weeks,  a  full  year,  to  January  I,  1897.  i  TT  / 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III. 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  201  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass 

Send  Chock,  Post-Office  or  Express  Order,  or  Registered  Letter,  at  Our  Risk. 


BBS!  FEED  MILLS 

arc  the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
and  fastest  grinding  mills  yet  produced. 
They  were  granted  the  highest  possible 
award  at  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  in  1893  for 
T  i  t  r  K  Ext  reme  Simplicity,  Ac- 
eeptable  TV  ork  and  Low 
J  j[.  Price.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  our 
4ft  page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
LEONARD  D.  HARRISON, 
&  Box  O,  New  llavcn,  Conn* 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Calendar  described  above,  and 

(new  or  old  subscribers),  both  papers  for  one  year  for  $2.75,  if  you  are  now  taking  Youth’s  Companion,  or  for  only  $2.25  for  new  subscribers  to 
Youth’s  Companion,  ‘  ’  ’  ”  ~  '  '  - 


28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grindinq,--^.^^ 

A  Doy  can  operate  and  keep  - _ 

in  order.  “Book  on  Mills” 

and  sample  meal  FREE.  _ _ 

All  kinds  mill  machine 


Address  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK 


Feed  Cutters,  $2.80 


A  FEED  MILL  biiS  «  GOLD  MINE: 

H  The  Scientific 


.  Flour 
mills  built,  roller  or  buhrsystenn 
Reduced  Prices  for  ’95.  f 
NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO.,? 
270  Day  Street, 


and  upwards. 

BALANCE  DUMP  HAY 
RAKE.  Also  Hay  Ted¬ 
ders,  Mowers.  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  Hay  Presses,  and 
other  implements  at  cash 
prices  satisfactory  to  the 
farmers.  Address  THE 
ANN  ARBOR  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  COMPANY,  ANN 
akbob,  Mich. 


The  best  on  Eartli.  Grinds 
all  grains,  including  ear  corn. 
Numerous  styles  and  sizes 
for  al  1  power.  Send  for  catalog. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


XVE  have  saved  thou- 
I  '  '  sands  of  dollars  for 
I  those  farmers  who  are 
using  our  low-down  broad 
tire  Hand)  Wagon  or  "Kbit 
Cars,”  and  now  we  offer 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN 


BUCKEYE 

FEED  MILLS 
and  POWERS  % 
COMBINED. 

Grinds  Ear  Corn 
and  Small  Grain. 

Two  machines  in  ,, , MM 
one.  Prices  to  suit  "^41 
the  times.  Send  for  ~  -  -f 
catalogue. 


GRINDS  CORN 


THOMPSON’S  BANNER 

■  nAAT  ■‘njiiirir"  I 


ROOT 

CUTTERS 


and  Cob.  rye,  barley,  oats  and 
wheat;  flue,  and  does  it  all  on 
one  set  of  grinders  without  injur¬ 
ing  them.  Different  from 
'o.hers.  The  Best. 

(I  also  make  5  sizes  otbelt  power  mills.) 

P.N.  BO  WSH  ER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


ROOT 
CUTTER 


.  'At.  .  1  |  j  We  guarantee  them  to 

ALurvfja  I  !  give  satisfaction  and  will 
’-aSS®®  gladly  send  them  out  to 

l>e  used  and  returned  if 
not  satisfactory.  We  give 
special  introductory  prices.  Good  agents  wanted 
among  the  farmers.  Free  circulars  telling  how  to 
feed  potatoes  and  all  roots.  (Hand  or  Power  Machines.) 


( Hand  <k  Power.)  5  | 

Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots 
&  vegetables  for  Stock 
Feeding.  The  only  ma-  Ffl 
chine  made  with  self-  fW  ■  Cata- 
feeder.  Warrant  -  loguem 

ed  to  do  perfect  work.  free.  K} 

Feed  left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  danger 
of  choking.  Used  everywhere.  Address 
0.15.  THOMPSON  A  SONS,  No.  17  Hirer  St., 


A  Pension  will  do  a  Veteran  more 

good  on  the  Dos  Palos  Colony,  Cal.,  than  elsewhere  on 
earth.  Climate  relieves  rheumatism,  asthma,  con¬ 
sumption.  Good  living  on  10  acres. 

B.  MARKS,  Box  175,  Omaha,  Neb 


FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


383  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  IU. 


IMPROVED  CHESTNUTS  FOR  NEW  ENGLAND. 

PICTURES  OF  TWO  GOOD  NUTS. 

Some  of  the  Difficulties  in  Improving  Varieties. 

Two  weeks  ago,  on  page  742,  Mr.  Hale  told  us  about 
the  experiments  with  grafted  chestnuts  conducted  by 
Judge  Coe,  of  Connecticut.  This  week,  at  Figs.  244 
and  245,  we  are  able  to  show  photographs  of 
two  of  the  improved  varieties  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Hale.  These  nuts,  as  stated  before,  are 
selections  from  seedling^  of  Japan  chestnuts, 
planted  by  Luther  Burbank,  of  California.  Mr. 
Burbank  grew  10,000  seedlings,  and  out  of  this 
number  only  four  were  worth  growing.  Of 
these  four,  Judge  Coe  has  three.  The  “18- 
months  ”  (Fig.  244)  originated  from  the  Japan 
Mammoth.  It  bore  ripe  nuts  in  18  months 
from  the  time  the  seed  was  planted.  Mr.  Bur¬ 
bank  says  that  with  him  the  nuts  of  “  18-months  ” 
are  about  half  way  in  size  and  general  appear¬ 
ance  between  the  American  sweet  and  the 
Japan  nuts.  He  says  that  this  variety  “  may  be 
a  cross,  as  the  two  varieties  are  growing  not 
very  far  apart.”  With  him,  the  tree  has  never 
failed  to  produce  all  the  nuts  it  could  carry, 
and  is  very  early.  One  picture  shows  the  exact 
size  of  a  fair  specimen  of  burr  and  nuts  as 
grown  by  Judge  Coe. 

The  other  variety,  “  Early,”  (Fig.  245)  as  will 
be  seen,  is  larger  than  “  18-months.”  Mr.  Hale 
was  greatly  pleased  with  this  nut,  because  of  its 
beautiful  appearance  and  excellent  quality.  It 
will  mature,  in  Connecticut,  fully  three  weeks 
earlier  than  the  common  American  nuts,  and  will 
prove  very  valuable  as  a  market  variety. 

Judge  Coe  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  new 
varieties  and  new  ideas  in  horticulture.  In  1863,  he 
planted  the  Concord  grape  largely — being  one  of  the 
first  to  do  so.  Of  late  years,  he  says  that 
so  many  people  are  eagerly  hunting  for 
“new  things”  in  horticulture,  that  he 
was  driven  to  the  woods  for  a  place  to 
enable  him  to  keep  ahead.  Like  Mr. 

Engle,  of  Pennsylvania,  he  saw  all  about 
him  useless  hillsides  of  strong  but  rocky 
land — wasted  because  they  are  not  suited 
to  the  growth  of  ordinary  farm  crops. 

He  expects  to  find,  in  these  new  and  fine 
chestnuts,  a  crop  that  will,  in  time,  make 
such  old  hillsides  yield  $300  per  acre  ! 

Judge  Coe  is  the  man  of  whom  The 
R.  N.-Y.  said  last  year  that  he  made  a 
pond  of  water  serve  four  purposes.  The 
pond  is  formed  by  damming  up  a  stream. 

It  provides  water  for  stock,  and  also  ice. 

The  overflow  runs  a  water  power  for 
doing  anything  that  can  be  done  from 
the  turning  of  a  wheel,  and  after  per¬ 
forming  this  useful  labor,  the  water  is 
used  for  irrigating  fruit  and  garden  crops. 

Some  idea  of  the  patience  required  to 
produce  valuable  improvements  in  fruits 
or  flowers,  may  be  seen  from  a  bit  of  Mr. 

Burbank’s  experience.  He  planted  10,000 
nuts  in  all,  but  threw  away  all  the  trees 
but  four.  Some  of  these  seedlings,  he 
says,  produced  enormous  nuts,  seven  to  a 
burr,  each  nut  handsome  and  over  two 
inches  across.  The  trees  were  strong 
growers  and  abundant  bearers ;  but  these  huge  nuts 
were  of  no  better  flavor  than  acorns,  and  so  every 
one  of  them  was  destroyed. 

Mr.  Burbank  says  that,  with  him,  the  Japan  chest¬ 
nut  is  a  wonderfully  varying  variety.  Some  seedlings 
from  enormous  selected  nuts  have  produced  nuts 
smaller  than  the  smallest  American  chestnuts.  With 
him,  the  Japan  does  not  do  well  when  grafted  on 


the  Spanish  or  Italian  trees.  It  is  at' its  best  on  the 
American  root.  He  has  been  crossing  the  Japan 
Mammoth  and  American  chestnuts,  and  has  a  number 
of  these  hybrids  to  come  in  bearing  shortly ;  but 
he  says,  “after  all,  it  seems  unnecessary  work,  as  some 
of  the  Japan  chestnuts  are  fully  as  sweet  as  Ameri¬ 
can,  of  largest  size,  and  bear  young  and  abundantly.” 


THE  “  18-MONTIIS  ”  CHESTNUT.  From  Nature.  Fig.  244. 

As  was  stated  last  year  in  relating  Mr.  Engle’s 
experience  with  chestnuts,  this  crop  promises  to  be 
of  great  value  to  farmers  who  have  acres  of  waste 
land.  The  nuts  can  be  readily  sold.  The  crop  costs 
little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  plant-food  and  culti- 


THE  BURBANK  “EARLY”  CHESTNUT.  From  Nature.  Fig.  245. 


vation,  and  will  grow  anywhere  that  chestnut  trees 
will  thrive.  It  seems  like  a  fairy  tale  to  say  that 
land  too  rocky  and  steep  to  raise  three  woodchucks  to 
an  acre,  can  be  made  to  produce  a  crop  which,  acre 
for  acre,  will  bring  as  much  money  as  potatoes  !  Yet 
this  is  not  only  possible,  but  is,  in  fact,  being  done  ! 
To  make  a  waste  hillside  useful  by  growing  nuts,  is 
surely  a  step  out  of  the  old  ruts. 


A  NORTH  CAROLINA  BUTTER  FARM. 

DAIRYING  IN  A  HOT  CLIMATE. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  Down  South. 

Thinking  that  some  of  the  Northern  dairymen  may 
be  interested  in  the  methods  followed  by  Southern 
dairymen,  I  will  attempt  to  describe  l  he  methods  of 
one  of  them.  In  the  South,  we  have  to  buy 
most  of  our  grain,  but  we  have  a  long  pasturage 
season  which  lessens  expense.  Then  the  ex¬ 
tremely  hot  summer  weather  makes  the  use  of 
ice  necessary  in  nearly  all  dairies.  This  adds 
much  to  the  expense  and  trouble.  But  even 
with  the  help  of  ice,  there  are  times  when  it  is 
very  difficult  to  turn  out  the  best  quality  of 
butter.  The  cost  of  buildings  is  not  so  great 
as  at  the  North,  for  there  is  less  severe  weather 
to  provide  against.  It  is,  of  course,  less  trouble 
and  expense  to  winter  a  herd  at  the  South  than 
at  the  North. 

The  Clover  Dale  Dairy  Farm  is  situated  near 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  and  is  owned  by  Dr.  R.  II.  Lewis. 
Here  is  where  the  first  separator  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  was  put  in  operation,  and  it  is  the  second 
farm  in  the  State  to  build  silos  and  put  up  en¬ 
silage.  The  first  to  use  ensilage  was  Mr.  C.  W. 
Garrett,  of  Halifax  County.  The  herd  of  cattle 
is  made  up  entirely  of  purebred  and  grade 
Guernseys.  Upon  being  asked  why  that  breed 
was  chosen,  Dr.  Lewis  replied  that  when  first 
starting  his  farm,  he  carefully  studied  all  the 
breeds,  especially  Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  and 
compared  them  from  an  impartial  standpoint. 
He  found  that  the  Jerseys  could  produce  more  butter 
than  the  Guernseys  per  head;  but  he  also  found  that 
the  G  uernsey  cow  produced  butter  at  less  cost  per  pound 
— one  experiment  station  said  2%  cents  less.  The  farm 
is  run  at  present  by  Mr.  Bradshaw.  In  the  last  eight 
years,  the  butter  has  taken  six  first  and 
two  second  premiums  at  the  State  Fair. 

For  six  months,  from  October  15  to 
April  15,  the  cattle  are  fed  from  40  to  75 
pounds  of  ensilage  per  day.  This  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  cotton-seed  meal  and  wheat 
bran,  mixed  in  equal  parts.  About  seven 
pounds  per  day  of  this  mixture  are  fed  to 
each  cow.  During  the  other  six  months 
the  cows  are  pastured  on  annual  and  Red 
clover,  and  on  fields  after  the  crops  are 
removed.  During  that  time,  only  two 
pounds  per  day  of  the  grain  mixture  are 
fed.  The  ensilage  is  entirely  of  corn, 
and  Mr.  G.  estimated  it  to  cost  $2.50  per 
ton  to  grow  and  put  in  the  silo.  Fifty 
acres  of  corn  will  produce  275  tons  of 
ensilage.  The  grain  costs,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  one  cent  a  pound.  About  60  acres  of 
pasturage  are  required  to  supply  40  cows 
during  the  summer. 

Dr.  Lewis  stated  that  his  plan  of  build¬ 
ing  was  to  use  the  cheapest  that  would 
serve  the  purpose.  The  cow  stalls  are  in 
two  long  rows  with  a  driveway  between. 
The  cows  stand  with  their  heads  out,  so 
that  a  wagon  may  be  driven  through  to 
take  out  the  manure.  Over  the  stalls  is 
a  low  loft  for  stover,  but  little  room  is 
needed  for  coarse  feed.  The  silos  are 
arranged  along  one  side  of  the  stable,  so 
that  everything  is  convenient  and  compact.  The 
silos  are  built  in  the  ground — as  Dr.  Lewis  expressed 
it,  “  Nothing  but  a  hole  in  the  ground.”  The  ensilage 
is  put  in,  covered  with  chaff  and  straw,  and  over  that 
a  layer  of  soil.  This  makes  a  nearly  air-tight  cover¬ 
ing,  and  also  acts  as  a  weight.  This  is  the  first  trial 
of  that  method,  however,  a  covering  of  boards  with 
weights  having  been  used  before.  The  feed  is  aot 
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removed  in  layers  from  the  entire  top  as  is  usual,  but 
is  taken  in  narrow  strips  across  one  end,  and  each 
strip  is  cut  out  to  the  bottom  before  the  next  is  un¬ 
covered.  This  plan  is  giving1  good  results.  When  I 
visited  the  silos,  I  could  see  only  one  handful  of  dam¬ 
aged  ensilage. 

The  manure  gutters  are  covered  with  a  wooden 
grating  fastened  by  hinges.  With  this  arrangement 
the  stock  is  kept  out  of  the  manure,  and  no  bedding 
is  used.  The  manure  remains  in  a  pit  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  but  is  hauled  out  on  the  land  as  fast  as  made 
during  winter,  except  when  the  land  is  too  wet. 

The  dairy  is  located  a  good  distance  from  the  other 
buildings.  This  is  a  great  inconvenience,  but  is  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  natural  advantages  gained.  A 
small  stream  has  been  dammed,  and  two  water 
wheels  put  in.  These  run  the  separator  and  churn. 
With  this  power,  the  work  can  be  started  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice,  and  can  be  depended  on  at  any  time. 
The  water  from  a  cold  spring  has  been  led  into  a 
large  vat,  and  in  this  all  milk,  cream  and  butter  are 
kept.  The  temperature  of  this  water  never  rises 
above  52  degrees,  and  with  this  aid,  no  ice  is  used, 
even  when  the  thermometer  goes  above  100  degrees 
F.,  as  it  often  does.  The  cream  is  placed  in  the 
water  as  soon  as  separated.  The  Blanchard  churn 
is  used. 

The  prices  obtained  are  as  follows  :  Butter,  30  cents 
per  pound  ;  cream,  .$1  to  $1.50  per  gallon  ;  sweet  milk, 
25  to  30  cents  per  gallon  ;  skim-milk,  12%  cents  per 
gallon  ;  buttermilk,  10  cents  per  gallon.  The  butter 
is  mostly  delivered  at  dwelling  houses  in  Raleigh, 
there  being  a  good  many  regular  customers.  About 
$3,000  annually  are  collected,  and  wages  in  the  dairy 
alone  are  $30  per  month.  They  also  sell  about  $100 
worth  of  swine  yearly.  The  largest  milk  record 
made  on  the  farm,  was  6,000  pounds  in  a  year  from 
one  cow.  The  average  output  of  butter  is  6,500 
pounds  per  year,  from  the  herd  of  38  cows. 

Upon  being  asked  what  rotation  he  followed,  Mr. 
Bradshaw  replied  that  he  started  with  corn  followed 
by  annual  clover  ;  then  corn  again,  followed  by  Red 
clover,  which  remained  two  years.  Then  a  crop  of 
oats  was  followed  by  Red  clover.  This  brings  him 
around  to  corn  again.  All  manure  is  applied  to  corn. 
More  butter  is  made  in  winter  and  spring,  because  it 
is  then  easier  handled  and  sells  better.  A.  h.  p. 


CLEANLINESS  BY  HORSE  POWER. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  many  equine  members  of 
the  farm  household  have  looked  out  from  their  com¬ 
fortable  stalls,  and  indulged  in  a  regular  horse  laugh 
at  the  labors  of  the  women  folks  over  the  wash  tub. 
We  have  seen  women  unjointing  their  spinal  columns 
at  this  labor  while  lazy  animals  in  the  barn  were  wear¬ 
ing  their  teeth  out  on  costly  grain  and  hay  without 
giving  any  adequate  returns.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Graham, 
of  Watford,  Ont.,  has  observed  this  striking  example  of 
the  unequal  distribution  of  farm  labor,  but  has  not 
stopped  at  observation — he  has  gone  out  and  made 
the  horse  haul  the  dirt  out  of  the  family  washing. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  he  did  it — now  we  desire  to  show 
how  it  was  done. 

Fig.  246  shows  the  minister’s  washing  device.  The 
tub  is  really  a  large  trough,  three  feet  long  and  two 
feet  3  inches  wide,  standing  on  eight  legs  as  shown  in 
the  cut.  The  curved  bottom  is  of  zinc,  and  the  ends 
and  sides  of  pine  one  and  one-eighth  inch  thick.  A  is 
a  shaft  of  maple  one  and  one-half  inch  in  diameter. 
B  B  B  are  segments  of  inch  pine,  the  middle  one  one- 
fourtli  of  an  inch  thicker;  on  the  rounded  sides  of 
these  segments  are  nailed  strips  of  inch  pine  one-half 
inch  apart.  These  strips  have  rounded  faces,  and  the 
washing  principle  is  to  rub  the  clothes  between  these 
strips  and  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  C  C  are  two  up¬ 
rights  of  hard  wood,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle 
segment,  so  as  to  give  play  to  the  beam,  D.  C  is 
braced  by  two  braces  L  L.  R  is  an  upright  working 
on  a  central  pin  and  attached  to  a  pitman  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  M  M  is  a  frame  made  of  hard  wood,  which 
turns  on  pins  at  S  S.  The  tub  is  much  like  a 
patented  article  sold  in  Canada,  but  the  frame  and 
cradle  are  original  with  Mr.  Graham. 

To  operate  this  device,  the  cradle  is  lifted  up  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  clothes  and  hot  soapsuds.  A  horse  is  attached 
to  the  power  connected  with  the  pitman.  This  wox*ks 
the  upright  R,  to  and  fro,  and  communicates  a  motion 
to  the  cradle.  The  operator  takes  hold  of  the  bar, 
O  O,  and  gives  the  pressure  needed  to  rub  the  clothes. 
If  need  be,  a  weight  with  rope  and  pulley  can  be 
fastened  at  O  so  as  to  balance  the  cradle,  and  cause 
the  slightest  pressure  of  the  hand  to  give  a  hard  rub 
to  the  clothes. 

Mr.  Graham  has  this  to  say  about  the  machine  : 

“It  is  as  nearly  a  perfect  washer  as  can  be  desired. 
The  operator  could  even  sit  down  and  work  it.  The 
horse  power  to  drive  it,  could  be  made  out  of  the  cast- 
off  cog  wheels  of  a  discarded  mower — to  multiply 
about  12  times  by  the  horse  walking  around.  My 


horse  steps  over  the  pitman  rod  which  works  through 
a  small  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  of  the  wash¬ 
house.  One  horse  works  it  nicely.  The  washer  re¬ 
quires  to  be  strongly  made  of  good,  sound  pine  and 
hardwood,  and  securely  bolted  to  the  floor.  Any 
farmer  who  will  take  hold  of  the  washer  at  home  for 
an  hour  or  two,  will  realize  that  it  is  unfair  to  secure 
all  the  machinery  to  do  his  work,  while  his  wife  is 
allowed  to  strain  her  back  and  muscles  while  two  or 
more  horses  are  standing  idle.” 


A  GRIST  FROM  GRUND). 

A  Scratching  Shed. — There  is  some  good,  plain 
common  sense  in  those  poultry  points  on  page  710. 
Whitewashing  the  interior  of  the  poultry  house 
to  destroy  lice,  mites  and  all  other  conceivable  evils, 
has  been  recommended  by  hacks  from  time  imme¬ 
morial,  and  a  person  might  just  as  well  whistle  in  the 
house  for  all  the  good  it  does.  Kerosene  is  the  only 
medicine  that  will  exterminate  mites,  and  it  will  do  a 
complete  job  when  thoroughly  applied. 

I  never  would  build  a  poultry  house  100  feet  long  ; 
10x20  feet  is  as  large  as  any  poultry  house  should  be, 
and  10x16  is  even  better.  If  I  had  a  flock  too  large 
for  that  sized  house,  I  would  build  another.  The 
man  who  builds  a  large  or  expensive  poultry  house, 
is  sure  to  wish  that  he  hadn’t.  Every  poultry  house, 
large  or  small,  should  have  a  scratching  shed  at¬ 
tached.  If  I  were  to  build  1,000  poultry  houses, 
every  one  of  them  should  have  a  shed  open  to  the 
south  or  east  attached  to  it.  Hens  do  no  good  when 
compelled  to  live  in  the  house  they  sleep  in.  An 
open  shed,  well  bedded  with  straw  or  other  litter,  is 
a  paradise  for  them  in  stormy  weather,  or  when 
snow  lies  deep  on  the  ground.  Scatter  grain  among 
the  litter,  and  they  will  work  like  beavers  and  be  as 
merry  as  larks  over  it. 


Progressive  Methods. — I  well  remember  how,  in 
the  painful  days  of  yore,  I  trudged  up  and  down  the 
field  at  the  side  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  harrowing  with  a 
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cheap,  home-made  harrow  that  weighed  something 
less  than  half  a  ton,  and  harrowed  a  little  strip  about 
four  feet  wide.  I  also  remember  the  miles  on  miles  1 
traveled  after  a  little  11-inch  plow  to  plow  a  40-acre 
field  ;  how  I  bound  wheat  after  a  hand-rake  reaper 
while  the  thermometer  stood  at  98  degrees  in  the 
shade,  and  the  blood  from  my  worn-out  fingers  stained 
every  band  ;  how  I  pitched  hay  into  the  barn  loft  or 
on  to  a  high  stack  with  a  hand-fork,  until  the  hazy 
landscape  seemed  to  float  on  waves  of  liquid  fire,  and 
my  eyes  felt  like  red-hot  base  balls.  I  could  go  on 
and  recall  the  delights  (?)  of  the  hand  labor  of  those 
halcyon  days,  and  array  them  before  the  young  hus¬ 
bandman  of  the  present  time  ;  but  I  forbear. 

I  would  rather  tell  how  the  farmer  now  mounts  his 
sulky  plow  and  sings  merrily  as  he  rolls  over  three  to 
five  acres  a  day  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  how  he  sits 
on  his  harrow  and  pulverizes  12  to  16  feet  wide  at  a 
single  sweep  ;  how  he  rides  a  harvester  and  rapidly 
tumbles  his  wheat  sheaves,  firmly  bound,  into  con¬ 
venient  bunches  for  the  one  lone  shocker  to  set  up 
and  cap  ;  how  the  great  traction  engine  steams  into 
his  yard,  drawing  the  improved  thrasher  with  its 
automatic  band  cutter,  grain  weigher  and  cyclone 
strawstacker,  fiercely  roars  a  few  brief  hours,  and 
steams  away  again  long  before  the  sun  goes  down, 
leaving  him  600  to  800  bushels  of  grain  all  ready  for 
market,  and  a  stack  of  straw  20  to  30  feet  high  as  the 
only  reminder  that  he  bas  thrashed  ;  how  he  slashes 
down  the  grass  in  his  meadow  in  swaths  six  feet 
wide,  and  a  few  hours  afterward  drives  over  it  with 
an  implement  that  rakes  it  up  and  pitches  it  on  his 
wagon  ;  then  how  his  ten-year-old  boy  with  a  horse 
hitched  to  another  little  apparatus  pitches  it  off  the 
wagon  into  the  mow,  faster  than  four  men  could  with 
hand  forks  ;  how  his  wife  wonders  what  has  become 
of  the  great  gang  of  rough,  dirty,  hungry  men  that 
used  to  stay  with  them  for  several  days  every  harvest, 
thrashing  and  haying  time,  work  her  almost  to  death, 
and  very  nearly  eat  them  out  of  house  and  home.  I 
would  rather  tell  of  these  things — of  this  age  of  ma¬ 


chinery,  of  the  wonderful  progress  we  are  making  as 
the  years  go  by  ;  and  stop  for  a  moment  to  inform 
Mr.  Chapman  (page  717),  that  nevermore  will  the 
Western  farmer  return  to  the  primitive  methods — tbe 
hand  and  foot  slavery  of  the  days  of  yore. 

What  profitable  thing  can  he  do  after  his  hard  work 
is  so  quickly  done  for  him  by  the  improved  machines  ? 
Read  the  best  agricultural  periodicals  and  books,  and 
learn  what  the  wisest  and  most  progressive  farmers 
are  doing;  look  more  closely  after  his  stock  and  the 
details  of  his  business,  and  stop  the  little  leaks  ;  cul¬ 
tivate  a  more  extensive  fruit  and  vegetable  garden, 
and  enjoy  the  farmer’s  right  and  privilege  of  having 
the  largest  variety  and  best  quality  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  on  his  own  table ;  keep  his  eyes  and  ears 
open  wherever  he  goes,  and  strive  to  become  a  veri¬ 
table  master  of  his  vocation,  always  having  in  mind 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  a 
combination  of  skill  and  soil.  If  he  do  these  things, 
his  time  will  be  fully  and  profitably  occupied. 

Illinois.  _  FRED  GRUNDY. 

HORSE  SHOE  FARM  NOTES. 

POTATO  PROBLEMS  UNSOLVED  AND  SOLVED. 

The  Carman  No.  1  seed  potatoes  were  expensive 
last  spring.  A  friend  who  had  planted  on  a  garden 
spot,  offered  me  a  barrel  of  rough,  scabby  seed  for 
half  price.  I  am  opposed,  from  principle,  to  buying 
anything  to  bring  home  that  is  diseased,  for  fear  of 
introducing  the  germs  into  my  soil  to  my  future  loss. 
We  cook  all  scabby  tubers,  and  pick  up  and  take 
care  of  even  a  single  rotten  tuber  whenever  found. 
We  rarely  lose  a  dollar's  worth  a  year.  Care  in  these 
things  pays.  However,  we  took  the  scabby  seed. 
At  planting  time  it  was  thoroughly  soaked  in  the 
sublimate  solution,  cut  to  about  three  eyes  and 
planted.  The  resulting  crop  is  a  fine  one  ;  I  do  not 
think  there  were  10  scabby  tubers  in  the  150  bushels 
harvested.  They  are  a  bit  whiter  than  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2,  but  almost  identical  in  shape.  When 
cooked  one  can  see  a  difference  at  once;  they  are  very 
white  and  dry  now.  The  Rural  No.  2  is  better  in 
quality  toward  spring. 

The  notes  of  G.  II.  B.,  page  727,  do  not  indicate  that 
he  lias  the  true  Carman  No.  1.  The  foliage  should  have 
matured  before  September  11  if  planted  May  2,  and 
there  is  not  enough  difference  in  shape  to  distinguish 
them.  The  quality  will  tell,  however.  W.,  same 
page,  says  that  Carman  No.  3  is  identical  with  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2.  The  tubers  of  No.  3  grow  all  over  the  hill, 
while  those  of  No.  2  are  close  and  compact.  The 
three  numbers  are  very  much  alike  in  some  ways, 
showing  a  common  parentage,  but  have  distinct  char¬ 
acteristics.  So  long  as  the  price  of  these  justly  cele¬ 
brated  varieties  is  high,  caution  must  be  observed  in 
ordering  seed,  for  they  are  easily  interchanged. 

While  digging  for  a  neighbor,  a  few  rods  of  tubers 
were  found  so  scabby  that  not  one  could  be  sold. 
Inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  the  contents  of  the 
privy  had  been  spread  on  this  spot.  If  cooking  will 
destroy  the  germs,  they  could  not  have  been  in  the 
fertilizer.  The  question  of  their  source  becomes  of 
interest.  The  rest  of  the  crop  was  entirely  free. 
Who  can  explain  it  ? 

Mr.  Hill  plants  the  Dandy.  While  standing  on  one 
side  of  a  four-acre  field,  we  could  see  that  the  vines 
were  one-third  larger  on  the  farther  acre.  When  I 
reached  this  spot  with  the  digger.  I  found  a  much 
larger  yield.  Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Hill  found  a  few 
hills  that  kept  green  longer  and  had  larger  foliage 
than  the  rest.  These  were  saved  and  planted.  The 
two  bushels  from  these  gave  50  the  next  year.  These 
50  were  again  planted  and  yielded  100  bushels  per 
acre  more  than  those  from  the  common  bin.  A  few 
hills  still  ripen  earlier  and  have  much  smaller  foliage. 
Are  these  later  potatoes  the  same  kind  as  the  original, 
or  entitled  to  a  new  name  ?  I  have  long  contended 
that  varieties  could  not  be  prevented  from  running 
out.  At  Hornellsville,  a  Mr.  Karr  has  what  he  claims 
to  be  Early  Rose.  The  seed  has  been  planted  from 
year  to  year  on  the  same  farm  since  their  introduc¬ 
tion,  without  change,  and  the  yield  is  now  fully  equal 
to  the  yield  of  this  variety  in  its  palmiest  days.  He 
claims  that  they  have  been  kept  up  by  the  selection  of 
the  vigorous  hills.  This  fact  was  argued  at  length  at 
the  breeders’  meeting  last  winter,  to  prove  me  wrong. 
At  -the  fair,  I  was  shown  exhibits  of  the  so-called 
Early  Rose,  and  found  that  they  resembled  the  orig¬ 
inal  only  in  color.  After  20  years  of  selection,  they 
are  changed  in  form,  smoothness  of  skin,  depth  of  eye 
as  well  as  in  yield.  Are  they  the  same  variety,  and 
entitled  to  the  name  Early  Rose  ?  I  say  no. 

A  friend  and  his  man  warmly  discussed  the  seed 
question  last  spring.  To  settle  the  question,  two 
rows  were  planted,  one  with  one  seed  piece  to  the  hill, 
the  second  with  two  placed  six  inches  apart;  the  lat¬ 
ter  gave  much  the  larger  yield.  The  two  pieces 
always  will  give  more  tubers  and,  except  in  off  years, 
more  merchantable  ones.  If  I  planted  in  hills,  I 
would  use  two  pieces  of  seed  with  two  eyes  on  a  piece  ; 
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but  I  plant  in  drills.  Digging  is  finished  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Our  best  record  was  at  the  rate  of  2,100  bushels 
per  day.  I  could  have  dug  that  many  in  that  field,  if 
they  could  have  been  taken  care  of.  Our  expense  for 
repairs  has  been  trifling,  and  we  are  all  well  pleased 
with  this  solution  of  the  digging  problem. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN. 

MAKING  ICE  CREAM  ON  THE  FARM. 

IS  THE  HE  ANYTHING  TO  THE  BUSINESS? 

Some  Reasons  for  Not  Trying  It. 

First  let  me  state  that  I  have  never  made  a  gallon 
of  ice  cream  to  sell,  but  I  have  sold,  and  seen  a  great 
deal  of  selling,  cream  to  the  ice  cream  maker,  and  my 
advice  to  any  one  is  not  to  do  it.  Here  are  my  reasons 
for  such  advice,  and  if  they  are  not  sound,  do  not  fol¬ 
low  them  :  In  most  country  towns,  as  well  as 
cities,  the  demand  for  ice  cream  is  very  irregular.  A 
spell  of  warm  weather  will  create  a  brisk  demand  for 
it,  while  a  few  cool  days  will  leave  the  ice  cream 
dealer  with  a  surplus  of  ice  cream  on  his  hands  for 
which  he  finds  no  sale.  Then  all  the  Sunday  schools 
in  the  neighborhood  will  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
hold  a  picnic  on  a  certain  day,  and  there  is  again  a 
great  demand  for  ice  cream.  Then  there  will  be  a  run 
of  church  suppers,  and  a  corresponding  call  for  ice 
cream  ;  but  on  the  day  of  the  supper,  the  weather  will 
turn  cold  or  rainy,  few  people  will  come  to  the  sup¬ 
per,  and  the  next  morning  the  ice-cream  man  will 
have  a  lot  of  ice  cream  thrown  on  his  hands  that  he 
cannot  sell.  lie  has  to  take  it,  or  the  next  time  the 
church  people  will  go  elsewhere,  and  each  and  every 
one  will  tell  all  their  friends  that  they  must  not  buy 
ice  cream  from  So  and  So,  as  he  is  so  unobliging. 

Then,  again,  it  is  entirely  a  different  business  from 
the  dairy  business,  and  one  that  must  be  learned  just 
as  thoroughly  as  any  other  business.  And  if  one 
begin  to  learn  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sell  the 
ice  cream  on  which  he  is 
learning,  when  he  has 
learned  it,  he  will  have  a 
new  lot  of  customers  to  look 
for.  Don't  try  it  yourself, 
but  find  some  ice-cream 
man  and  agree  to  supply 
him  with  the  cream,  and  let 
him  add  the  ice.  There  will 
come  times  when  he  can¬ 
not  take  your  cream,  and 
you  will  have  to  make  but¬ 
ter  ;  but  he  should  pay 
such  a  price  that  you  can 
afford  to  do  this  and  still 
make  a  profit  on  what  you 
sell  him.  But  be  satisfied 
with  this  ;  do  not  try  to 
run  two  things  at  one  time, 
for  one  of  them  will  most 
likely  get  out  of  running 
order.  p.  b.  crosby. 

Baltimore  County,  Md. 

An  Experience  of  18  Years. 

In  1875,  having  a  surplus 
of  butter,  I  concluded  al¬ 
though  having  had  no  ex- 
perience,  to  make  ice 
cream.  This  was  done  by 
hiring  a  man  to  make  it  by 
hand  ;  another  man  was  engaged  to  peddle  it  out 
from  my  wagon.  Ice  cream  was  then  worth  28  cents 
per  quart,  wholesale,  and  40  to  45  cents,  retail ;  we 
fixed  on  the  plan  of  selling  it  to  the  peddler  at  whole¬ 
sale,  and  letting  him  have  the  difference  as  his  pay. 
If  ice  cream  were  like  wheat,  this  would  pay  the  sales¬ 
man  very  handsomely,  but  as  it  is,  melting  a  little 
when  the  lid  is  off  and  in  handling,  it  gave  the  sales¬ 
man  a  fair  profit.  The  horse  and  wagon  were  main¬ 
tained  by  me,  and  carried  my  name  as  maker  of  ice 
cream.  This  marking  of  the  wagon  is  an  essential,  if 
one  wish  to  establish  a  trade.  All  the  care  of  the 
cream  was  taken  by  the  maker,  and  the  salesman  was 
allowed  to  return  unsold  cream,  so  that  it  could  be 
made  over  if  necessary. 

Later  on,  cream  was  bought  from  neighbors  and  the 
butter  trade  given  up,  the  aim  being  to  get  good,  rich 
cream,  for  which  18  cents  per  quart,  dry  measure, 
were  paid.  The  cream  was  to  be  skimmed,  one  quart 
from  six  quarts  of  milk  set  in  open  pans  in  spring 
houses,  the  right  being  reserved  to  sample  cream  so 
as  to  keep  up  a  good  grade.  As  no  corn  starch  or 
other  adulterant  was  used  to  make  body,  rich  cream 
was  an  essential  in  getting  good  ice  cream.  The  best 
granulated  sugar,  a  fine  grade  of  vanilla  bean,  Turks 
Island  salt,  fruit  for  flavor,  and  no  extracts  of  any 
kind,  were  used  to  produce  the  ice  cream,  which  thus 
prepared  was  a  wholesome  article  that  sold  very 
freely.  We  found  that  it  cost  from  10  to  12  cents  per 
quart.  The  use  of  horse  powgr  at  first,  and  of  aq 


engine  later,  was  found  necessary  ;  a  large  addition 
to  the  selling  force  followed. 

When  it  came  to  supplying  city  trade,  it  was  found 
that  many  of  the  smaller  places  had  so  little  trade 
that  they  were  of  no  value  to  any  one,  while  the 
larger  places  made  it  themselves  so  as  to  get  the  profit 
of  the  manufacturer,  or  else  bought  it  of  some  one 
right  at  hand,  so  that  if  trade  at  a  certain  hour  was 
brisk,  they  could  get  a  supply  at  once.  This  may  not 
apply  as  an  objection  in  some  places,  but  in  large 
cities  it  does.  We  found  our  best  sales  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  villages  near  us,  and  in  the  after  part  of  the  day 
or  evening.  It  would  not  be  practicable  to  sell  it  on 
a  morning  milk  route.  Some  good  trade  was  found 
at  boarding  houses  and  hotels,  also  for  parties  and 
festivals.  What  seems  the  best  method  to  sell, 
would  be  to  have  an  agent  in  the  city  or  town  to 
attend  to  all  sales,  and  make  collections  ;  ship  to  him 
by  railroad,  or  if  the  cream  is  to  be  peddled,  let  the 
peddler  live  at  the  place  of  sale  and  ship  to  him,  thus 
saving  the  wear  and  tear  of  team,  which  is  a  heavy 
item  and  the  main  one  which  caused  me  to  discontinue 
the  business.  It  used  to  take  183^  quarts  of  cream,  dry 


measure,  for  a  40-quart  can  of  vanilla  ice  cream,  while 
17  quarts  would  make  40  quarts  of  pineapple  flavor, 
there  being  often  two  quarts  of  juice  put  in.  This 
was  done  by  using  the  paddle  after  the  machine. 
Without  the  use  of  the  paddle,  about  37  quarts  would 
be  the  product.  j.  p. 

Wawa,  Pa. 

Some  Practical  Rules  for  the  Trade. 

The  first  steps  taken  to  secure  patronage  were  the 
sending  out  of  circulars  to  such  persons  as  were 
deemed  likely  to  purchase,  and  this  was  followed  by 
the  delivery  of  samples  from  the  freezer.  I  had  a  milk 
route  in  the  neighboring  city,  and  the  samples  were 
delivered  from  the  milk  wagons  during  the  afternoon 
round.  Samples  were  not  all  delivered  the  same  day, 
the  drivers  simply  putting  out  what  they  had,  and 
leaving  word  as  to  when  they  would  have  more.  On 
the  next  occasion,  they  sold  what  they  could,  putting 
out  as  samples  what  was  left,  until  the  route  was 
covered,  and  then  beginning  over  again.  Orders  soon 
began  to  be  given  in  advance,  and  the  cream  for  these 
was  put  up  in  brick-shaped  molds.  As  the  trade  in¬ 
creased,  small  individual  molds,  pyramids,  etc.,  were 
used  for  special  orders,  though  the  freezer  was  not 
dispensed  with  for  what  might  be  termed  transient 
trade.  The  molds  were  filled  with  any  flavor,  or  with 
two  or  more  flavors  as  desired,  but  as  a  rule,  but  one 
flavor  is  sent  in  the  freezer.  The  small  molds  were 
packed  in  special  boxes,  which  were  delivered  at  the 


house,  and  returned  with  the  molds.  Unless  fancy 
prices  can  be  obtained,  the  small  molds  are  impracti¬ 
cable,  as  they  are  not  only  expensive,  but  consume 
much  time  in  filling  and  packing.  The  brick  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  form  of  mold,  and  very 
acceptable  to  the  general  customer.  These  can  be 
carried  in  any  kind  of  box  or  vessel,  and  are  readily 
repacked  when  delivered  at  residences.  Fancy  molds 
of  all  kinds  are  more  difficult  to  fill,  pack  and  handle, 
and  are  generally  required  for  particular  occasions 
only. 

The  cream  should  be  of  superior  and  uniform 
quality,  and  it  is  only  by  careful  attention  to  this 
that  a  trade  can  be  secured.  People  will  not.  patronize 
you  unless  you  can  (jive  them  something  better  than  they 
can  get  elsewhere.  Do  not  make  a  cheap  cream  because 
some  of  your  patrons  want  the  earth  for  the  price  of  a 
handful  of  soil.  Better  sell  them  the  best  quality  at 
the  price  of  poor,  until  you  can  afford  to  drop  them. 
To  secure  uniform  cream,  the  separator  is  of  great 
value,  and  should  be  used  if  possible.  The  choice  of 
a  freezer  is  also  a  very  important  factor  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  ice  cream,  and  should  command  careful  at¬ 
tention;  neither  should  one  neglect  to  be  prepared 
to  repack  the  molds  in  ice  when  delivered  at  the 
house,  especially  if  they  are  to  be  transferred  from 
your  shipping  box.  Patrons  will  expect  it  to  keep  in 
good  order  until  they  use  it,  and  no  pains  should  be 
spared  to  see  that  it  does,  within  reasonable  limits. 

The  small  fruits  of  the  farm  can  be  utilized  to 
great  advantage,  and  one  must  not  neglect  ices  and 
other  delicacies  of  that  class  ;  but  do  not  attempt  fruit 
flavors  with  syrups.  Nearly  all  the  fruits  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  preserved  in  their  natural  flavors.  To  secure 
an  ice  cream  trade,  requires  patient  and  persistent 
effort,  the  prodigal  expenditure  of  samples,  and  a 
first-class  article.  Any  one  who  has  worked  up  a 
milk  or  butter  route,  will  realize  some  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  to  be  overcome.  Though  the  cost  of  a  plant  is 
greater,  ice  cream  is  far 
more  satisfactory  and  prof¬ 
itable  than  either  milk  or 
butter,  provided  a  high- 
class  route  be  secured.  Be¬ 
gin  in  a  small  way  with 
freezer  and  packers  only, 
purchasing  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  molds  as  occasion 
demands.  Sample  the  best 
ice  cream  to  be  purchased 
in  your  locality,  and  try 
to  make  better,  h.  g.  o. 
Clifton,  Va. 


THE  BUSINESS  HARE. 

A  NEW  INDU8TRY  TO  GO 
WITH  POULTRY. 

Last  winter,  I  visited  A. 
II.  Hawley,  who  is  breeding 
Belgian  hares  on  a  farm 
near  this  place.  He  had  on 
hand  about  400  hares  of 
all  ages,  120  of  which  are 
high-grade  breeding  does. 
The  rest,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  about  20  bucks  kept 
for  breeding  purposes,  are 
young  stock,  from  one  week 
to  six  months  old. 

The  main  breeding  house,  built  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  is  16x24  feet,  with  six-foot  corner  posts  and 
a  quarter-pitch  shingle  roof.  The  sides  are  double 
boarded,  with  tarred  paper  between.  The  south  side 
has  3x6-foot  hotbed  sashes  inserted  up  and  down  every 
three  feet,  with  wooden  doors  to  close  over  them  at 
night  and  in  very  cold  weather.  In  each  gable  of  the 
building  near  the  peak,  is  a  ventilator,  which  may 
be  opened  or  closed  at  will  from  the  floor  by  means 
of  a  small  cord.  This  house  has  accommodations  for 
44  breeding  does  and  6  bucks.  The  pens  are  arranged 
around  three  sides  of  the  building  in  tiers  three  pens 
high.  Those  for  the  does  are  3x4  feet  and  20  inches 
high  in  the  clear,  while  those  for  the  bucks  are  2x3 
feet  and  the  same  height.  The  partitions  are  made 
of  boards  extending  six  inches  up  from  the  floors  of 
the  pens,  the  rest  of  the  partition  being  wire  netting, 
one-inch  mesh.  This  insures  perfect  ventilation  on  all 
sides  except  the  sides  against  the  wall.  A  box  such 
as  canned  tomatoes  are  packed  in,  is  used  for  a  nest. 
A  round  hole  seven  inches  in  diameter,  is  cut  in  one 
end  for  an  entrance,  and  one-half  of  the  top  is  made 
into  a  cover.  This  is  placed  in  the  pen  one  week  be¬ 
fore  the  young  are  expected  to  arrive,  and  taken  out 
as  soon  as  they  leave  the  nest. 

The  rest  of  the  stock  is  kept  in  houses  which  were 
formerly  used  for  pigeons  and  poultry.  They  have 
all  been  arranged  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  above  plan.  In  speaking  of  feed,  Mr.  Hawley 
said,  “Clover  is  greatly  relished,  and  is  the  staple 
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food,  summer  and  winter.  It  should  not  be  fed  green,  Our  illustration — Fig.  248 — shows  the  average  size 
but  dried  as  hay.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are  and  shape,  marred  at  the  core  by  the  work  of  the 
good.  I  feed  a  great  many  Jerusalem  artichokes  ;  all  Codling  moth, 
vegetables,  however,  should  be  fed  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities,  and  in  as  great  variety  as  possible,  letting  dry 
foods  predominate,  yet  avoiding  the  extreme.  Too 
much  green  food  will  cause  diarrhea  and  pot-belly, 
while  too  much  dry  food  will  cause  stoppage  of  the 
bowels.” 

“  How  often  do  you  clean  out  the  pens  ?” 

“  Every  day  ;  absolute  cleanliness  is  positively 
essential  to  success.” 

“  What  is  this  long,  low  shed  for  ?” 

“  That  is  for  the  accommodation  of  the  young.  We 
just  took  the  last  out  a  few  days  ago.  You  see  that  it  is 
a  platform,  built  one  foot  from  the  ground,  and  divided 
by  wire  netting  into  pens  2x6  feet  and  two  feet  high, 
the  top  covered  with  wire  netting,  with  a  close  nest  two 
feet  square  at  one  end  of  each  pen,  and  a  roof  over 
all.  I  keep  10  or  a  dozen  in  each  pen.  Of  course,  the 
very  small  ones  are  not  put  out  here  in  cold  weather  ; 
this  is  more  for  summer  use,  and  for  fattening  stock 
for  market  in  the  fall.” 

“  I  see  a  number  over  there  in  a  yard.  What  are 
you  doing  with  those  ?” 

“  There  are  about  100  in  that  lot.  I  am  trying  an 
experiment  with  them.  It  is  less  work  to  feed  them 
when  they  are  all  together,  and  with  plenty  of  range, 
they  seem  to  do  well.  I  shall  experiment  further  on 
this  line  another  year,  and  try  pasturing  them.” 

“  Where  do  your  market  your  stock  ?  ” 

“  I  sell  a  great  many  in  pairs  and  trios  for  breeding 
purposes.  I  have  also  sold  some  to  game  associations, 
an£  for  stocking  private  game  preserves.  The  bulk  of 
my  product  is  killed  and  sold  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  These  bring  from  $1  to  $2  per  pair,  net,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  condition  and  the  state  of  the 
market.  I  sell  through  a  commission  merchant.” 

“  What  are  the  profits  when  sold  in  this  way  ?” 

“  I  have  figured  the  thing  out  very  closely, 
and  it  costs  about  50  cents  per  pair  for  feed  to 
raise  them  to  a  marketable  age.  If  a  doe  has  a 
litter  four  times  a  year  with  five  in  a  litter, 
which  is  a  very  conservative  estimate — mine  do 
much  better — we  have  20  hares,  which,  sold  at 
the  lowest  price,  $1  per  pair,  will  leave,  after  the 
feed  is  paid  for,  $5  as  the  profit  on  each  doe.” 

“  At  what  age  are  they  fit  for  market.” 

“From  four  to  six  months  is  the  usual  age. 

Rabbits  born  at  this  time  of  year,  however, 
will  have  to  be  kept  over  until  next  fall  ;  but 
as  they  can  be  fed  cheaper  in  the  summer,  the 
cost  of  raising  will  be  about  the  same  as  of  those 
raised  in- the  winter  to  six  months  of  age.” 

“  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  disease  ?  ” 

“  I  never  had  any  to  amount  to  anything. 

Once  in  a  while  a  hare  gets  a  little  mangy,  but 
that  is  all.  If  proper  attention  is  given  to  clean¬ 
liness  and  ventilation,  the  risk  of  disease  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  raising  of  hares  for 
market,  well  deserves  a  place  among  the  small 
industries  of  the  country.  It  is  new,  and  there  is  less 
competition  than  in  poultry  raising  and  kindred  pur¬ 
suits.  There  is  but  a  small  outlay  in  starting,  and  the 
running  expenses  are  light.-  The  Belgian  hare  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  delicacy  by  those  who  have  used  them. 

Vineland,  N.  J.  s.  t.  d. 


a  six-horse-power  engine,  I  have  to  report  on  a  test 
which  I  made  when  I  paid  1%  cents  per  gallon  for 
gasoline  when  grinding  eight  bushels  of  corn,  or  16 
bushels  of  wheat  per  hour.  The  total  cost  covering 
lubricating  oil  and  electricity,  was  five  cents  an  hour. 
Other  gas  engines  in  my  county  are  giving  the  same 
satisfaction  and  profits  as  mine.  I  well  remember  the 
time  when  many  people  were  afraid  to  use  coal-oil 
lamps.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can  remember 
the  feelings  aroused  by  the  introduction  of  the  com¬ 
mon  match.  l.  G.  D. 

Harristown,  Ind. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

More  Potato  Notes. — C.  E.  Chapman,  page  742, 
puts  the  cost  of  the  year’s  crop  of  potatoes  on  his 
farm  at  317.81  per  acre.  The  cost  of  our  crop  up  to 
putting  it  in  cellar  and  pits,  is  $17.88,  a  difference  of 
only  seven  cents.  We  used  no  phosphate,  and  used  a 
potato  planter,  but  plowed  the  ground  in  the  fall,  and 
again  in  the  spring,  and  also  used  the  disc  harrow  in 
addition  to  harrowing,  which  nearly  evens  up  the 
cost.  But  our  yield  was  less  by  50  bushels  per  acre, 
which  would  put  the  cost  per  bushel  at  a  trifle  over 
12  cents. 

A  strip  across  the  field  containing  nine-tenths  of  an 
acre,  was  mulched  after  planting,  with  80  loads  of 
strawy  horse  manure.  The  few  weeds  that  came 
through  were  hoed  out  by  hand.  The  yield  was  245 
bushels,  all  marketable,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
finer  lot  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2’s  was  ever  grown  ;  not  a 
sign  of  scab,  but  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  field,  signs 
of  rot  were  present,  which  leads  me  to  think  that  in  a 
wet,  or  even  an  average  season,  there  would  be  great 
danger  of  rot  by  the  mulch  system.  The  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  by  the  mulch  method  was  about  double  that  of 
those  not  mulched,  and  the  yield  was  not  quite  double. 
The  season  was  as  favorable  for  the  mulched  field  as 
could  be  desired,  for  we  had  only  one  thoroughly 
soaking  rain  after  planting,  until  the  vines  began  to 
die  a  natural  death. 

This  fall  we  are  preparing  a  21-acre  field  for  pota-- 
toes  next  season,  by  plowing  under  a  pasture  sod  five 
inches  deep,  and  following  with  a  subsoil  plow,  which 
loosens  the  earth  eight  to  ten  inches  deeper.  The 
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YOUNG  ORANGE  WOOD  AND  FROST. 


Would  Plow  the  Grove  at  Once. 

By  all  means  plow  the  grove  now.  Many 
growers  have  made  a  mistake  in  allowing  the 
groves,  which  were  frozen  to  the  ground,  to  go 
without  cultivation  during  the  past  summer,  as 
the  results  obtained  by  those  who  have  given 
the  trees  the  usual  cultivation  clearly  show. 
The  sooner  cultivation  is  begun  again  the 
better.  As  a  protection  from  cold,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  banking  the  new  sprouts  with 
earth  to  a  height  of  14  to  18  inches.  This  is  in 
no  way  detrimental  to  the  trees,  and  is  effec¬ 
tual,  so  far  as  the  parts  covered  are  concerned, 
even  in  the  severest  freeze  ;  the  exposed  tops 
of  trees  thus  banked  are  less  likely  to  be  in¬ 
jured,  than  where  the  trees  are  not  protected 
in  this  way.  Even  though  the  young  shoots 
thus  banked  be  cut  to  the  top  of  the  earth, 
they  will  rapidly  replace  the  lost  wood,  and  the 
difference  will  not  be  perceptible  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Water  is  a  help  in  preventing  injury 
from  light  frosts,  but  an  injury  in  severe  freezes  ;  the 
disadvantage  in  using  it  lies  in  the  impossibility  of 
anticipating  the  probable  degree  of  cold. 

Baker  County,  Fla.  G.  l.  taber. 

Don't  Plow  Until  January. 

Don’t  plow  the  ground  now,  or  until  January.  But 
chop  up  all  the  grass  and  weeds  under  the  trees  for  a 
radius  of  four  to  eight  feet,  and  leave  the  grass  where 
chopped.  Then  sprinkle  a  little  sulphate  of  potash, 
say,  from  one  to  four  pounds,  around  each  tree, 
according  to  size,  rake  in,  and  then  leave  the  grove 
until  the  danger  of  frost  is  over.  Then  plow  and 
harrow,  and  cut  out  the  dead  wood,  being  sure  not  to 
cut  into  any  that  is  perfectly  dead  and  dry  ;  and  thin 
out  the  green  sprouts  according  to  common  sense. 

Bartow,  Fla.  B.  f.  b. 

Answered  “  on  General  Principles.” 

I  am  not  personally  familiar  with  orange  culture, 
or  with  the  peculiar  conditions  which  may  prevail  at 
this  time,  in  Florida.  On  general  principles,  I  would 
not  consider  that  the  presence  in  the  groves  of  stand¬ 
ing  grass  and  weeds  would  increase  the  danger  of 
killing  frosts.  The  presence  of  a  mass  of  dead  vege¬ 
table  matter,  as  in  the  case  of  mulching,  wet  from 
recent  rain,  or  from  evaporation  from  the  subjacent 
soil,  would  certainly  favor  the  deposition  of  dew,  and 
invite  a  frost  at  a  lower  temperature  than  would 
otherwise  be  required.  Banking  the  soil  around  the 
young  shoots  would  certainly  protect  them  from  an 
ordinary  freeze  as  high  up  the  stems  as  the  soil  might 
extend.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  advantageous  use 
of  water  in  this  connection  other  than  to  flood  the 
grove,  and  thus  protect  that  portion  of  the  stems  of 
the  trees  that  might  thus  be  submerged.  It  would 
probably  be  cheaper  to  protect  the  trees  by  banking 
up  the  soil,  or  by  wrapping  them  with  coarse  rovings 
made  of  the  grass  that  is  so  abundant  and  just  at  hand. 

Georgia  Ex.  Station.  R.  j.  redding. 


THE  WALTER  PEASE  APPLE.  From  Nature.  Fig.  248. 


ground  is  so  extremely  dry  that  we  are  obliged  to 
put  four  horses  upon  the  subsoil  plow,  and  then  let 
them  rest  every  half  hour  ;  but  we  decided  to  subsoil 
this  particular  field,  and  do  it  this  fall  and  we  shall  if 
we  never  get  any  rain.  In  other  words,  we  shall 
have  a  cistern  under  our  potato  roots  next  season,  and 
hope  that  the  winter  snows  and  spring  rains  will 
fill  it. 

The  Carman  No.  3  yielded  at  the  rate  of  200  bushels 
per  acre,  with  the  same  culture  as  R.  N.-W  No.  2, 
which  yielded  160  bushels  in  the  part  of  the  field 
where  the  Carman  were  grown.  Carman  No.  1  yielded 
100  bushels  per  acre;  I  cannot  account  for  so  light  a 
yield.  World’s  Fair  gave  a  trifle  over  100  bushels  per 
acre,  including  some  unmerchantable  tubers. 

Illinois.  DWIGHT  HERRICK. 

Wouldn’t  Accept  a  Steam  Engine. — Noticing  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  the  best  power  for  driv¬ 
ing  farm  machinery,  I  was  amused  and  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised.  I  have  been  using  a  gasoline  engine  during 
the  past  year,  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  running  my 
cutting  box,  corn  sheller,  grinding  mill  and  corn 
busker,  and  am  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  I  would 
not  accept  as  a  gift,  the  best  steam  engine  ever  made, 
if  I  were  required  to  support  it.  While  grinding,  or 
shelling,  or  cutting  feed,  I  have  my  engine  right  in  the 
barn,  knowing  that  I  am  perfectly  safe.  This  I  know 
from  the  construction  of  the  engine  and  the  fact  that 
there  never  has  been  a  disaster  occasioned  by  the  use 
of  a  properly  constructed  engine  in  which  the  gas  is 
ignited  by  electricity.  The  man  who  could  not  operate 
it,  would  not  be  a  trustworthy  fireman  for  a  steam 
engine,  much  less  a  competent  engineer.  I  speak  from 
experience  with  both  kinds  of  engines.  With  the 
gas,  we  have  no  boiler  to  empty,  clean  and  refill,  no 
fuel  to  prepare,  no  time  to  lose  in  getting  up  steam, 
no  steam  to  waste  at  the  expense  of  fuel  and  water  to 
generate  it.  We  need  no  engineer,  thus  saving  the 
expense  of  one  man,  As  to  the  expense  of  operating 


THE  WALTER  PEASE  APPLE. 

On  October  11,  we  received  several  specimens  of  the 
Walter  Pease  apple,  which  had  its  birth  in  Somers, 
Conn. ,  some  50  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  grown 
and  controlled  by  the  Shakers,  with  whom  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  originated.  We  are  told  that  “  when  a 
branch  or  family  of  the  Shakers  moved  to  northern 
Connecticut,  scions  were  taken  with  them  and  grafted 
upon  large  trees,  and  these  are  now  orchards  of  very 
large  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is  prized  by  them  as 
their  finest  fall  apples.” 

It  is  thought  by  F.  E.  Young,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who 
sent  us  the  specimens,  that  on  trees  grown  farther 
north,  the  apples  will  improve  in  quality  and  become 
a  winter  variety,  keeping  until  January,  though  in 
its  Connecticut  home  its  season  is  September,  October 
and  November.  The  tree  is  said  to  be  entirely  hardy, 
a  strong,  free  grower,  fruiting  as  heavily  as  the  Bald¬ 
win.  To  us,  it  is  a  surprise  that  this  splendid  apple 
has  escaped  introduction  for  so  many  years.  It  re¬ 
sembles  the  Baldwin  in  color,  and  the  size  is  that  of 
the  largest  Baldwins.  In  shape,  it  is  oblate  to  coni¬ 
cal-oblate.  The  base  color  of  the  skin  is  yellow,  but 
it  is  so  splashed  and  mottled  with  red,  that  it  might 
fairly  be  called  a  red  apple.  In  fact,  some  apples  are 
all  red.  The  calyx  is  closed,  cavity  rather  deep,  basin 
deep,  stem  short.  The  quality,  in  our  opinion,  should 
rank  as  “  best.”  It  is  rich,  subacid — not  so  acid  as 
Gravenstein — with  a  spicy,  delicious  aroma.  The 
flesh  is  nearly  white,  fine  grained,  tender  and  rich. 
We  really  do  not  know  of  any  other  apple  of  its  season 
that  equals  it  in  quality. 
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Plums  on  Peach  Stocks. 

W.  II  8.,  Rocky  Hill,  N.  /.—Will  a  plum  tree  live  as  long  when 
budded  on  peach  stock  ?  What  is  the  advantage  or  disadvantage 
to  the  grower  of  the  fruit  ?  Are  not  the  Japan  strains  of  plums 
short  lived  ? 

Ans. — In  light  soils,  the  peach  stock  has  occasion¬ 
ally  been  used  advantageously.  In  so  far  as  our  own 
experience  goes,  we  would  prefer  plum  to  peach 
stock — no  matter  what  the  soil.  A  plum  tree  will  live 
longer  upon  a  plum  stock  than  upon  a  peach  stock. 
The  longevity  of  the  Japan  plums  in  this  country  has 
not  been  ascertained.  Their  introduction  is  too 
recent. 

An  Apple  Buyer  On  “  Worms.” 

H.  J.  II.,  Oran,  JV.  Y. — An  apple  buyer  in  this  place  claims  that, 
if  one  wormy  apple  is  placed  in  a  barrel  of  apples,  the  worm  will 
come  out  and  bore  every  apple  in  the  barrel.  What  is  The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  opinion  about  it? 

Ans. — The  “apple  buyer”  is  wrong.  There  are  two 
broods  of  the  Codling  moth,  and  the  larvse  of  the 
second  brood  mature  during  late  autumn  or  early 
winter.  If,  then,  the  apples  are  gathered  and  stored, 
they  leave  the  apple  and  spin  cocoons  in  some  suitable 
place,  often  between  the  hoops  and  staves.  There  is 
proof  that  the  grubs  do  attack  a  second  or  perhaps  a 
third  apple  after  leaving  the  first,  but  their  life  as 
larvae  or  grubs  is  ioo  short  to  do  more  than  that. 

Any  Remedy  for  Grape  Phylloxera  ? 

F.  B.  T.,  Visalia,  Ky. — 1.  My  vineyard  was  affected  with  phyl¬ 
loxera,  according  to  the  diagnosis  of  Prof.  Garman,  of  the 
Kentucky  Experiment  Station.  All  the  leaves  on  Delaware  vines 
were  destroyed,  and  only  one-half  the  grapes  ripened.  Other 
varieties  were  not  injured  so  much.  Is  there  anything  that  can 
be  done  ?  2.  Will  the  Lucretia  dewberry  do  well  on  low,  but  not 
overflowed  bottom  land  near  a  river  where  the  fogs  are  frequent 
and  heavy  ? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  not  any  practical  remedy.  Sub¬ 
mersion  is  said  to  kill  the  louse,  but  the  land,  we  are 
told,  must  be  covered  with  water  a  foot  deep,  any¬ 
thing  less  being  useless.  A  liberal  admixture  of  sand 
is  recommended,  as  the  louse  does  not  thrive  in  sandy 
soils.  Fertilizers  rich  in  sulphate  of  potash  and 
nitrogen,  refuse  of  salt  works,  soot  and  wood  ashes, 
have  given  good  results  in  some  cases.  So,  too,  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon  and  the  kerosene  emulsion  are  said  to 
be  efficacious,  but  the  cost  of  application  is  too  great. 

2.  We  would  guess  that  the  Lucretia  would  thrive  on 
such  land. 

Some  Questions  About  Ensilage. 

E.  1).  B.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. — I  filled  my  silo  with  fully  matured 
corn,  well  eared.  How  much  of  such  ensilage  is  it  safe  to  feed 
per  day,  and  what  kind  of  grain  feed  would  be  best  ?  Would  dry 
corn  fodder,  cut  one-quarter  inch  long,  answer  for  roughage,  or 
must  I  feed  hay  ? 

Ans. — We  would  feed  35  to  40  pounds  of  such  en¬ 
silage  per  day.  Cotton-seed  meal  and  bran,  equal 
parts  by  weight,  will  go  well  with  it.  Ilay  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  with  the  ensilage.  The  cut 
stalks  will  provide  the  necessary  dry  roughage.  The 
best  way  to  feed  them  would  be  to  mix  them  with  the 
ensilage  a  few  hours  before  feeding.  Some  dairy¬ 
men  feed  the  chopped  stalks  alone  at  noon,  and  en¬ 
silage  night  and  morning. 

The  Carman  Potatoes  Discussed. 

II.  F.,  Shenandoah,  Iowa.—l.  In  what  respect  does  the  Carman 
No.  3  potato  differ  from  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2?  2.  Will  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  prevent  or  cure  the  “early  blight”?  3.  What 
is  your  experience  with  the  Howe’s  Premium  potato,  as  to  earli¬ 
ness  and  yield  ?  4.  Is  the  Keiffer  pear  self-fertilizing  ? 

Ans. — 1.  The  No.  3  is  later — the  latest  of  the  three 
varieties — Carman  No.  1,  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  and  Carman 
No.  3.  The  tuber  averages  larger,  longer  and  more 
“hilly.”  The  flesh  is  whiter  and,  generally,  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is  more  spread¬ 
ing.  The  No.  3  is  the  heaviest  yielder  ever  grown  at 
the  Rural  Grounds,  and  there  are  fewer  small  tubers — 
practically  none.  2.  In  most  cases  where  a  thorough 
trial  has  been  given,  yes.  3.  We  tried  it  in  1889. 
Three  hills  yielded  12  large  and  7  small  tubers, 
weighing  6%  pounds.  Shape  roundish  and  irregular. 
Eyes  rather  deep,  purplish  It  is  medium  as  to  earli¬ 
ness.  4.  Yes,  it  is  self-fertile. 

A  Wash  for  Trees. 

0.  G.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. — 1.  Will  a  wash  of  lime,  a  very  little 
crude  carbolic  acid  and  a  little  Paris-green  applied  to  trunks  of 
my  young  fruit  trees  late  in  spring,  prevent  borers,  or  be  an  in¬ 
jury  ?  Thick  soft  soap  will  not  adhere,  I  fear,  long  enough  dur¬ 
ing  the  season.  2.  I  have  a  plot  of  ground  filled  in  with  mud  exca¬ 
vated  from  a  small  pond,  and  the  ground  is  two  to  three  feet 
from  spring  water.  Will  plums  on  plum  stocks  grow  thereon  ? 

Ans. — 1.  It  does  not  matter  particularly  what  wash 
is  applied  to  the  trees,  so  long  as  it  disguises  the 
tree,  or  is  offensive  to  the  beetle  that  deposits  the 
eggs.  We  doubt  whether  Paris-green  would  have  any 
effect,  since  the  egg  is  usually  deposited  under  the 
scales  of  the  bark,  so  that  the  grubs  which  hatch 
later  would  not  be  affected  by  it.  We  know  from 
personal  experience  that  a  wash  of  raw  linseed  oil 
extending  around  the  trunk  from  the  soil  to  a  foot 
above,  is  quite  effective.  We  know  of  one  orchard  of 
trees  treated  in  this  way  for  many  years,  that  is  free 
from  borers.  We  have  ourselves  used  a  wash  of  lime, 
crude  carbolic  acid  and  sulphur,  colored  to  resemble 


the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  know  it  to  be  effective  also. 

2.  Yes,  perhaps,  if  the  soil  be  well  drained.  Such  soil 
would,  no  doubt,  be  benefited  by  an  application  of 
potash  and  bone. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

R.  B.,  Langley,  B.  G. — What  is  the  address  of  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  ?  I  have  some  calves  which  I  wish  to  register. 

Ans. — Write  to  Secretary  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  No.  8  West  17tli  Street,  New  York  City. 

A  Liquid  “  Thistle  Destroyer.” 

G.  T.  A.,  South  Haven,  Mich.— Can  The  R.  N.-Y.  give  me  any  in¬ 
formation  regarding  “  Lindgren’s  thistle  destroyer?”  Is  it  known 
to  be  practical  on  a  large  scale  ?  Will  it  injure  the  soil  ? 

Ans. — We  do  not  know  anything  about  this  “  thistle 
destroyer  ”  here  at  this  experiment  station.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacturers’  circulars,  it  is  a  liquid 
which  is  to  be  sprayed  on  the  plants,  or  poured  on 
their  base.  Its  expense,  30  cents  per  gallon  in  barrel 
lots,  and  cost  of  applying  to  individual  plants,  must 
render  it  impracticable  on  very  large  areas  contain¬ 
ing  many  thistles.  I  cannot  find  that  it  has  been  used 
on  such  a  scale,  neither  do  there  seem  to  have  been 
any  experiments  on  its  effect  on  the  soil.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  liquid,  and  careful 
scientific  experiments  with  it  before  we  can  answer 
the  questions  more  definitely.  m.  y.  s. 

Bugs,  Mustard  Seed  and  Clover. 

J.  W.  II  G.,  Canton,  Mont.— I  send  some  little  bugs,  some  mus¬ 
tard  seed  and  some  kind  of  clover.  This  mustard  is  what  we  call 
wild  mustard  here,  and  I  would  like  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
place  where  I  could  sell  it;  we  have  about  75  to  80  bushels,  which 
we  got  from  the  grain  this  fall  when  we  thrashed.  It  is  so  thick 
in  the  grain,  that  one  can  hardly  get  a  binder  through  it.  If  this 
mustard  seed  were  ground  and  mixed  with  some  wheat  and  oats 
ground,  would  it  be  of  any  value  to  fatten  hogs  ?  A  strawberry  bed 
which  was  plowed  last  spring,  is  all  grown  up  with  this  clover. 
What  is  the  name  of  it,  and  would  it  be  of  any  value  to  plow 
under  like  Crimson  clover  ?  The  little  bugs  are  found  on  the  oats, 
and  they  live  on  the  mustard,  too.  They  are  so  thick  on  the  oats, 
when  we  cut  them,  that  there  is  a  thick  paste  on  the  platform  of 
the  binder.  They  don’t  seem  to  cut  the  oats  off  any. 

Ans. — The  “little  bugs”  proved  to  be  a  kind  of  plant 
louse  ;  they  are  probably  the  common  grain  plant 
louse,  but  were  too  much  dried  up  for  definite  deter¬ 
mination.  Plant  lice  suck  their  food,  hence  could  not 
cut  off  the  oats,  but  simply  weaken  them  by  sucking 
out  the  sap.  I  know  of  no  way  to  combat  them  in 
grain  fields.  The  seeds  sent  were  from  the  plant 
known  to  scientists  as  Brassica  sinapistrum,  the  com¬ 
mon  wild  mustard,  which  is  a  noxious  weed  in  grain 
and  other  cultivated  fields  all  over  the  country.  The 
seeds  are,  doubtless,  rich  in  some  of  the  food  elements, 
especially  the  oils,  and  would  thus  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  rations  for  stock  if  it  were  not  for 
their  pungency  or  mustard-like  property.  The  regu¬ 
lar  mustard  of  commerce  is  made  from  B.  alba,  the 
white  mustard,  which  we  know  could  not  be  fed  to 
stock  in  any  quantity.  While  the  seeds  of  the  wild 
mustard  are  possibly  not  as  pungent  as  those  of  the 
commercial  species,  I  think  that  it  will  require  but 
about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  seed  of  the  former  to 
convince  one  that  they  are  not  desirable  food  for  man’s 
stomach  ;  I  speak  from  experience.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  safe  to  feed  them,  ground  or  un¬ 
ground,  to  stock  of  any  kind  in  feeding  quantity.  I 
have  talked  with  Prof.  Roberts  and  our  botanists 
here,  and  no  one  can  suggest  any  use  to  which  the 
seed  can  be  put.  The  clover  seed  was  Melilotus 
officinalis,  the  common  sweet  clover. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Questions  About  Water  Pipes. 

S.  B.,  Eaton,  N,  Y. — 1.  In  bringing  water  in  pipes  from  a  spring, 
which  kind  of  pipe  is  best  and  most  durable — the  cast  iron, 
wrought, 'or  galvanized  wrought  iron  ?  2.  In  a  fall  of  about  50 

feet,  would  a  three-quarter  inch  pipe  be  large  enough  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  1,000  feet  ?  If  not,  how  would  it  do  to  start  with  a  larger 
pipe  for  about  half  way  ? 

Ans. — 1.  For  pipes  that  are  to  be  placed  under 
ground,  cast  iron  would  be  most  durable  ;  the  scale  or 
coating  which  is  formed  by  the  contact  of  the  molten 
iron  with  the  sand  of  the  mold  during  the  process  of 
casting,  is  an  excellent  protection  against  rust.  What 
are  known  as  “soil  pipes,”  area  light-weight  pipe, 
which,  if  carefully  handled  under  light  pressure, 
answers  very  well  ;  it  is  made  in  live-foot  lengths, 
and  from  two  inches  in  diameter,  up.  The  cost  of 
this  pipe  is  about  the  same  as  the  wrought  iron,  three- 
quarter-inch  diameter.  The  joints  in  this  piping  can 
be  made  with  what  is  known  as  a  rust  joint,  which  is 
made  by  mixing  into  a  paste  with  water,  one  ounce 
of  flour  sulphur,  two  ounces  powdered  sal  ammoniac 
and  five  pounds  clean  iron  turnings,  which  may  be 
obtained  from  almost  any  machine  shop  ;  this  is  well 
rammed  into  the  joint.  The  disadvantage  is  that  it 
cannot  be  taken  apart  readily.  Resin  melted  and  run 
into  the  joint,  might  answer.  If  the  piping  is  going 
over  rough  ground,  where  it  is  liable  to  any  knocks, 
etc.,  then  use  wrought  iron  ;  but  galvanized  will  be  of 
very  little  advantage  over  plain  pipe,  while  its  cost 
will  be  greater. 

2.  For  a  run  of  1,000  feet,  three-quarter-inch  pipe  is 
very  small.  A  good  velocity  for  water  flowing  through 
pipes  is  GOO  feet  per  minute,  so  that  a  three-quarter 


inch  pipe  would  give  138  gallons  per  minute  ;  but 
when  the  friction  for  so  long  a  length  of  pipe  is  con¬ 
sidered,  this  will  reduce  the  stream.  The  head  of  50 
feet,  would  give  a  pressure  of  21%  pounds  to  begin 
with  ;  if  there  are  short  bends,  they  will  reduce  the 
pressure  about  one  pound  for  every  turn.  To  start 
with  a  larger  pipe,  part  way.  would  add  to  the  cost 
without  giving  a  very  great  advantage,  except  where 
water  can  be  taken  from  the  large  pipe  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  supply  of  the  smaller  one.  It  would 
be  better  to  use  the  two-inch  cast-iron  pipe,  giving 
over  six  times  the  area,  consequently  an  increased 
supply,  while  the  cost  would  probably  be  the  same. 
There  would  also  be  considerably  less  chance  of  the 
pipe  being  stopped  up  by  any  leaves  or  other  foreign 
matter  that  might  chance  to  get  in. 

Turning  Clover  Into  Hogs. 

F.  II  R.,  Westboro,  Mass. — 1.  What  is  the  best  breed  of  hogs  for 
clover  pasture  ?  2.  How  large  a  plot  is  required  for  100  hogs  ?  3. 
What  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  hog  weighing  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  200  pounds,  or  seven  or  eight  months  old  ?  4.  Is  the 

entire  food  clover  ?  If  not,  what?  5.  How  much  cash  would  a 
person  need  to  try  the  venture  of  raising  100  swine,  if  he  had 
plenty  of  land,  etc.? 

ANSWERED  BY  I..  N.  BONIIAM. 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  all  these  questions  with  the 
exactness  a  beginner  would  like.  1.  Any  of  the 
American  breeds,  Poland-China,  Chester  White,  Duroc- 
Jersey  or  Victoria,  do  well  on  clover  pasture,  as  all  of 
them  have  been  produced  in  regions  where  clover  has 
been  the  standard  grazing  plant  for  hogs.  Of  the 
English  breeds,  the  Berkshire,  Tamsworth  and  York¬ 
shire  do  well.  A  cross  of  any  of  these  breeds  will  do 
as  well  for  grazing  and  feeding.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  breed,  that  the  feeder  is  to  look  at,  as  that 
he  secures  healthy,  thrifty  stock.  lie  cannot  be  too 
careful  on  this  point.  He  cannot  afford  to  buy  his 
stockers  from  the  stock  yards,  or  pigs  that  have  been 
shipped  in  stock  cars.  The  history  of  the  business  in 
the  West  is  a  record  of  disaster  to  feeders  who  have 
stocked  up  with  pigs  from  stock  yards.  If  one  has  a 
farm  suited  to  swine,  with  plenty  of  water,  shade  and 
grass  or  clover,  with  grain  enough  to  raise  his  own 
stock,  the  chances  are  better  that  he  may  escape  loss 
by  pestilence,  which  is  invited  by  large  herds  on 
unsuitable  keep  and  premises. 

2.  One  can  handle  100  pigs  on  25  acres  of  clover  ; 
but  he  must  be  prepared  to  supplement  the  clover 
with  peas,  green  corn  or  sorghum,  after  the  clover  has 
passed  its  prime.  He  cannot  pasture  clover  before  the 
middle  of  April  or  first  of  May.  His  herd,  in  an  aver¬ 
age  season,  with  a  good  field  and  plenty  of  water  and 
shade,  can  do  well  on  the  clover  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  J  uly.  If  the  spring  be  late, 
and  the  summer  hot  and  dry,  the  season  and  amount 
of  pasture  will  be  lessened  accordingly. 

3.  This  depends  on  the  kind  of  stock,  kind  of  keep 
and  skill  in  handling,  as  well  as  on  the  market  price 
of  corn,  mill  feed  and  pasture.  It  is  not  safe  to  count 
on  more  than  10  pounds  of  growth  for  every  bushel 
of  corn,  or  its  equivalent  of  mill  feed,  clover,  peas, 
etc.  With  corn  at  50  cents  a  bushel,  a  pound  of  growth 
costs  five  cents  ;  at  25  cents  a  bushel,  the  pound  of 
growth  costs  only  2%  cents.  It  is  a  common  estimate 
that  we  can  count  safely  on  four  tons  of  green  clover 
for  grazing  hogs,  on  one  acre,  in  a  good  average  sea¬ 
son.  And  20  pounds  of  clover  is  estimated  to  make 
one  pound  of  growth.  Coburn  claims  that  15  pounds 
of  clover  will  make  one  pound  of  growth,  and  counts 
on  12,000  pounds  of  clover  to  an  acre.  This  amount 
can  be  cut  from  an  acre  often,  but  not  grazed  in  a 
warm,  dry  season.  An  acre  of  clover  is  estimated  to 
be  equivalent  to  3%  acres  of  wheat,  1%  acre  of  corn, 
and  2%  acres  of  oats  for  making  growth  of  pork.  With 
such  data,  we  can  make  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  cost 
in  advance,  as  the  condition  of  herds  varies  as  much  as 
seasons  and  prices. 

4.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  cannot  expect  the 
pigs  to  subsist  on  clover  alone,  for  more  than  three 
months.  The  older  the  pig,  the  better  it  does  on 
clover  alone.  Pigs  under  four  months  make  little 
gain  on  clover  alone,  except  in  size  of  stomach.  Such 
pigs  need,  with  clover,  some  richer  feed,  and  there  is 
nothing  better  than  bran  and  middlings,  half  and  half, 
or  corn  and  oats  ground,  half  and  half. 

5.  To  buy  100  shoats  of  125  pounds  each,  would,  at 
four  cents,  cost  $500  ;  and  counting  10  bushels  of  corn 
for  each,  it  would  take  1,000  bushels  to  finish  them. 
If  they  are  a  thrifty  lot  and  have  done  well  on  the 
clover,  less  corn  would  be  required.  If  one  has  “plenty 
of  land,  etc.,”  hogs  can  be  raised  and  fitted  for  mar¬ 
ket  for  less  than  I  have  estimated  ;  but  he  must  have 
a  good  stock  of  the  “  etc.,”  which  means  much,  as 
one  will  learn  by  experience.  If  one  buy  any  un¬ 
thrifty  or  sickly  pigs  in  the  lot,  he  may  lose  enough 
hogs  to  make  him  very  sick  of  hogs  and  clover.  With 
good  judgment  and  skillful  feeding,  one  with  plenty 
of  land  can  succeed  with  hogs.  But  success  depends 
largely  on  the  skillful  purchase,  handling,  feeding 
and  marketing. 

Butler  County,  O. 
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Girdle  the  Fig  Trees. 

R.  J.  E.,  Skguin,  Tex. — If  G.  H.  P., 
page  713,  will  girdle  his  fig  trees  by  tak¬ 
ing  out  a  piece  of  bark  about  one-half 
inch  in  width  all  around  the  tree,  it  will 
make  them  produce  fruit.  The  girdling 
must  be  done  when  there  is  a  good  flow 
of  sap. 

Mulch  in  Small  Gardens. 

A.  II.  G.,  Mayville,  N.  Y. — Directions 
were  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  winter 
protection  of  strawberries.  The  advice 
was  good,  but  on  heavy  soil,  the  leaves 
or  corn  stalks  are  liable  to  rot  the  vines. 
I  have  had  the  best  success  with  Ever¬ 


fourths  less,  ana  I  manage  to  bank  a 
little  each  year,  besides  the  improve¬ 
ments.  The  money  will  go  to  educate 
the  children,  or  be  divided  among  them 
when  they  settle  in  business,  which,  I 
believe,  will  suit  them  better  than  80 
acres  of  run-down  land,  and  a  worn-out 
father  and  mother.” 

Although  my  business  is  in  the  city, 
I  had  an  “eye-opener,”  and  could 
plainly  see  why  so  many  farmers  were 
complaining  of  hard  times  and  hard  lives 
— while  their  sons  sought  employment 
as  far  from  home  as  possible,  with  an 
unpleasant  remembrance  of  boy  life  on 
the  farm. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  trouble  in  most  farm 
neighborhoods  would  be  to  find  a  buyer 
for  the  land. 

A  Point  for  Irrigators. 


A  Hired  Man  Talks. 

C. ,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I. — I  was  pleased 
to  note  the  article  on  the  hired  man  by 
E.  C.  Gillett,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  August 
24.  I  would  be  glad  had  1  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  a  few  years  ago,  of  getting 
acquainted,  and  a  chance  to  put  in  a 
year,  with  such  a  farmer  as  Mr.  Gillett. 
There  are  some  points  upon  which  he 
did  not  touch.  Does  he  give  his  men  an 
opportunity  to  read,  to  write,  to  study, 
to  think  ?  My  personal  experience  in 
farm  life,  was  not  elevating,  and  I  have 
seen  the  days  when  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  my  employer  hand  me  a 
pair  of  slippers,  and  other  comforts,  to 
be  in  presentable  shape  to  be  with  the 
family  at  meal  times  and  evenings.  I, 
however,  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
associate  with  the  family,  either  at  meals 
or  anywhere  else  ;  but  found  that  I  was 
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green  branches,  which  not  only  keep  out 
the  sun,  but  prevent  the  snow  from 
blowing  off.  In  addition  to  all  that, 
when  they  are  removed  in  the  spring, 
the  little  needles  that  fall  off  furnish  an 
ideal  mulch. 

A  Bit  of  Experience. 

N.  VV.  B.,  Ohio. — In  the  spring  of  1894, 
I  plowed  three  acres  of  corn  stubble, 
sowed  one  acre  to  oats,  planted  one  to 
corn,  and  the  other  to  potatoes.  After 
harvesting  the  crops,  I  disc-harrowed 
the  field,  and  sowed  it  to  wheat.  There 
was  good  wheat  after  the  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes,  though  that  on  the  latter  was  not 
quite  so  good  as  that  on  the  former  ;  but 
the  wheat  on  the  oat  stubble  was  very, 
very  poor.  This  is  my  first  attempt  to 
raise  wheat  after  oats  without  plowing. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  others  through 
The  R.  N.-Y.  along  this  line. 

Common  Sense  and  a  Humbug. 

J.  II.  V.,  Michigan. — In  dry  weather, 
the  cultivator  must  be  kept  going.  Let 
it  stop  too  long  and  allow  the  ground  to 
bake,  and  cultivation  does  more  harm 
than  good.  Keep  the  cultivator  going, 
and  crops  can  be  grown,  even  in  very 
dry  weather.  Many  farmers  allow  the 
cultivator  to  stop  two  or  three  weeks 
during  harvest,  and  then  give  their  crops 
a  final  working,  almost  always  doing 
much  damage. 

The  floral  column  of  a  ladies’  maga¬ 
zine  contains  the  following  :  “  Never 

plant  a  white  next  a  pink  or  red  chrys¬ 
anthemum,  as  the  pink  will  fade  out 
and  the  white  will  turn  pinkish,  even 
though  they  may  not  touch.  Every 
plant,  unseen  by  human  eye,  has  an 
aura  ;  this  surrounds  it  for  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance.  If  the  aura  of  one  blend  with  the 
aura  of  another,  they  will  lose  each  their 
individuality.”  There  you  have  it.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  this  “  aura  ”  that  causes  pota¬ 
toes  to  mix.  Doesn’t  such  nonsense 
weary  you  ? 

Making  a  Raise. 

M.  M.,  Emporia,  Kan. — “  You  must 
have  made  a  raise,  cousin  Ben,”  I  said, 
saluting  him  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  field 
of  corn,  after  a  five-years’  absence. 

“Looks that  way,”hesaid,  laconically. 

“  Fall  heir  to  it  ?  Steal  it  ?  Or — ” 

“  Neither  !  ”  he  replied,  interrupting 
me.  “  Just  dug  it  out  along  with  a  little 
common  sense,  mostly  put  there  by  The 
R.  N.-Y.” 

“  Explain  !  ”  I  began,  becoming  much 
interested.  Everything  had  a  bright, 
healthful  look  from  house  to  field,  and, 
withal,  was  worth  several  hundreds 
more  than  when  I  last  saw  the  farm. 

“  Bought  more  land  to  raise  more  corn, 
to  feed  more  hogs,  to — ” 

“Just  the  reverse,”  he  replied,  with  a 
knowing  twinkle  in  his  eye.  “I  con¬ 
cluded  that  20  acres  of  corn  producing 
40  bushels  per  acre,  was  worth  as  much 
as  40  acres  yielding  only  20  bushels  per 
acre,”  (a  wise  conclusion,  I  thought).  “I 
sold  half  the  farm  (80  acres),  and  loaned 
the  money  in  my  wife’s  name — she  uses 
the  interest  for  household  improvements, 
for  whatever  she  likes.  I  raise  more 
grain  now  than  when  l  farmed  twice  as 
much  land.  The  expenses  are  tliree- 


J.  E.  W.,  Ohio. — When  we  first  tried  to 
grow  potatoes  in  the  desert  country 
where  we  were  ranching,  we  were 
all  “  tenderfeet  ”  together,  and  having 
been  successful  farmers  in  the  East, 
thought  that  wo  would  succeed  there. 
We  planted  in  good,  sandy  loam,  and 
abundantly  irrigated  the  whole  season 
through.  Result,  a  prodigious  growth 
of  vines,  and  almost  no  potatoes  at  all. 
The  following  year,  we  employed  a  na¬ 
tive  Mormon,  and  gave  him  charge  of  the 
irrigating.  He  seemed  in  no  hurry 
about  planting  the  potatoes,  but  along 
in  May,  he  watered  the  ground  thor¬ 
oughly  and  then  plowed  and  planted  in 
the  moist  earth.  After  the  vines  were 
up,  I  suggested  watering  them,  but  he 
only  laughed  and  said,  “  Not  yet.”  They 
really  became  very  dry,  but  he  was  ob¬ 
stinate  and  would  not  water  until  they 
were  in  blossom.  Then  he  watered 
abundantly,  and  did  not  thereafter  let 
them  get  dry  until  the  crop  was  made. 
It  was  a  magnificent  yield.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  knew  why  he  did  as  he  did, 
but  I  never  argue  against  success.  After¬ 
ward  we  always  treated  our  potatoes  in 
that  way,  and  never  failed  to  have  good 
crops. 

Green  Fodder  for  Fall  Feeding. 

M.  M.,  Medway,  Mass. — On  page  743, 
the  subject  of  the  best  green  fodder  for 
fall  feeding  cattle  is  discussed.  My  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  past  two  years,  leads 
me  to  suggest  a  different  crop  from  any 
there  mentioned.  My  land  washes  badly 
in  winter  and  spring,  and  to  prevent  it, 
1  have  tried  to  find  some  crop  that  I 
could  sow  quite  late,  which  would  make 
considerable  growth  in  fall,  and  die  in 
winter.  1  tried  Crimson  clover,  but  it 
was  not  a  success.  I  tried  peas,  which 
did  very  well.  I  also  tried  oats  with 
good  success.  This  year  I  sowed  mixed 
oats  and  peas  in  my  peach  orchard  on 
August  14.  They  made  a  very  good 
growth,  and  I  have  cut  them  for  fodder, 
feeding  all  through  the  month  of 
October. 

I  am  now  feeding  clear  oat  fodder  cut 
where  I  sowed  oats  among  my  young 
currant  bushes,  to  keep  the  land  from 
washing.  Frost  has  somewhat  damaged 
them,  but  the  fodder  is  still  green,  no 
more  damaged  I  think  than  fields  of 
barley  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  growth  is 
much  heavier.  The  mercury  has  been  as 
low  as  22  and  23  degrees  F.,  several 
times.  The  frost  will  not  injure  peas  at 
all  until  heavy  freezing  weather ;  and 
pea  fodder  is  most  excellent.  Oats  sown 
with  the  peas  help  to  make  them  stand 
up.  If  to  be  sown  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  fodder  in  this  climate,  I  would 
recommend  putting  them  in  about  Aug¬ 
ust  5  or  10.  I  think  that  oats  and  peas 
make  a  more  desirable  fodder  than  any 
mentioned  in  the  article  above  referred 
to,  for  feeding  after  frost  in  fall.  They 
are  easily  grown,  yield  heavily,  and  the 
peas  are  not  exhaustive  for  the  land.  If 
intended  for  green  fodder  until  Decem¬ 
ber,  it  might  be  advisable  to  use  peas 
alone.  If  sown  thickly,  say,  three 
bushels  per  acre,  and  plowed  in,  I  think 
that  they  would  stand  up  enough  to  be 
mowed. 


( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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°Ythaenrf  I  ELDORADO 

H.  E.  V  afdeman,  U.  S.  Dept.  I  BLACKBERRY 
NEW  FRUITS  a  specialty.  Buy  direct  pnnio  klllDOCDlPO  n  i  aV* 

Don’t  pay  double  prices.  Dlus.  Catalogue  Free."  REID  0  NURSERIES,  BridgGPOlt,  OfllO. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION . 

(continued.) 

expected  to  be  on  the  move  from  4:30 
a.  m.  till  rather  late  at  night,  Sundays 
included.  And  often  have  I  gone  to  bed 
with,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an 
empty  stomach,  being  unable  to  enjoy 
the  food  placed  before  me,  to  rest  on  a 
hard  bed  without  any  regard  to  comfort 
or  cleanliness,  without  a  book  to  read, 
without  a  table  to  write  upon. 

I  would  think  that  farmers  would  show 
some  regard  for  a  man’s  intelligence,  by 
giving  him,  at  least,  a  good  farm  paper 
to  read,  as  they  are  truly  cheap  enough 
for  the  most  frugal.  1  have  worked  for 
months,  for  people  who  were  able  to  pay 
the  wages,  and  would  be  compelled  to 
work  as  hard  to  get  the  money  due  me, 
as  I  was  to  earn  it.  With  many  disad¬ 
vantages  tc  overcome,  I  am  to-day  a 
young  man  fairly  well  read,  and  able  to 
write,  and  have  some  views  to-day  on 
farming  myself.  What  surprises  me  very 
much  is  the  unprogressive  spirit  of  many 
small  farmers.  To  be  sure,  the  times 
are  not  encouraging,  as  farming  in  coun¬ 
try  districts  is  fast  going  to  nothingness 
and  the  farmers  are  getting  yearly  deeper 
into  debt,  until  finally,  one  by  one,  the 
farms  are  abandoned. 

I  do  know  of  instances,  however,  where 
intelligent  men  do  make  a  good  living 
and  pay  their  bills,  with  a  small  margin 
to  put  by  for  a  rainy  day.  But  these 
men  are  distinguished  for  their  intel¬ 
ligence,  watch  every  move  in  the  mar¬ 
kets,  and  also  have  their  eyes  constantly 
on  the  experiment  stations,  which  is 
just  what  puts  them  on  their  feet.  I  am 
convinced  that  farming  on  a  paying 
basis,  must  in  future  be  conducted  on 
business  principles,  by  men  devoted  to 
their  profession  They  must  take  off 
their  coats,  roll  up  their  sleeves,  and  go 
to  work  in  a  progressive  manner,  scien¬ 
tifically  and  intelligently. 


We  have  never  known  any  reason  why 
poor  country  people  owning,  or  even 
hiring  land,  should  not  have  plenty  of 
small  fruits,  if  they  so  desire.  “We  want 
them,  but  cannot  afford  them,”  is  no 
valid  excuse. 

Some,  if  not  many,  of  the  neighbors 
are  now,  or  will  be  later,  pruning  grape 
vines.  Why  not  ask  for  the  primings  ? 
These  should  be  cut  in  pieces  having  two 
joints,  the  cut  above  the  top  bud, 
and  below  the  lower  bud,  being  made 
close  to  the  bud.  Place  these  in  mel¬ 
low  soil  nearly  perpendicular  so  that 
the  top  bud  is  just  above  the  soil, 
and  when  cold  weather  sets  in,  cover 
them  with  leaves,  straw  or  coarse 
manure.  We  have  done  this  as  late  as 
midwinter,  and  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  would  grow  the  next  spring.  And 
so,  too,  as  to  currant  and  gooseberry  cut¬ 
tings.  Old  bushes  should  be  pruned 
every  fall,  and  it  would  be  a  stingy 
neighbor,  indeed,  who  would  deny  a  less 
thrifty  neighbor  the  cuttings  for  which 
he  has  no  use  himself.  The  blackberry 
plot  must  be  attended  to,  and  the  suckers 
destroyed.  Why  not  ask  for  these  suck¬ 
ers  ?  Most  of  the  red  raspberries  sucker 
freely.  The  owner  has  no  use  for  these 
suckers,  and  in  most  cases  would  be 
willing  to  give  them  to  any  one  who 
would  carefully  dig  them  up  and  take 
them  away.  The  reason  why  so  many 
rural  people  have  no  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  currants,  gooseberries,  black¬ 
berries  or  grapes,  is  that  they  are  too 
improvident  or  lazy  to  get  them.  Pov¬ 
erty  has  naught  to  do  with  it . 

We  know  of  no  other  summer  bedding 
or  house  plant  more  liberally  or  more 
distinctly  variegated  than  the  compara¬ 
tively  new  Abutilon,  Souvenir  de  Bonn, 
a  specimen  of  which  was  sent  to  us  fox- 
trial  by  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  of  New 


York.  It  is  of  very  rapid  growth  re¬ 
minding  one  of  a  vigorous  young  maple. 
Some  of  the  leaves  grow  to  a  very  large 
size,  8  or  .10  inches  in  length,  and  all  of 
them  are  deeply  cut.  The  body  of  the 
leaf  is  green  with  a  broad,  creamy-white, 
irregular  margin. 

Our  little  plant  made  a  growth  of  over 
three  feet  during  the  season.  For  mass¬ 
ing  in  the  garden,  or  as  a  single  speci¬ 
men  ;  or  for  the  window  or  greenhouse, 
it  is  exceedingly  showy,  and  pleasingly 
so. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the 
flowers,  being  of  the  ordinary  dull 
orange  color  veined  with  red.  Fig.  247 
shows  a  small  leaf . 

Several  years  ago  (four,  we  think) 
we  planted  two  specimens  of  the  Hardy 
orange,  Citrus  trifoliata,  our  object  being 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  plant  is 
hardy  as  claimed.  They  have  made  a 
growth  of  nearly  three  feet  each  season 
to  be  killed  back  each  winter  to  the 
ground  or  nearly  so.  The  plants  have 
never  bloomed,  because  the  flower  buds 
do  not  form  on  the  current  season’s 
growth.  With  a  little  protection,  we 
dare  say  that  this  pretty  plant — pretty 
as  to  leaf,  flower  and  fruit,  though  the 
fruit  is  worthless — may  prove  hardy  as 
far  north  as  New  York. 

It  is  a  very  old  plant  and  florists  and 
nurserymen  seem  to  have  taken  it  up 
as  one  that  deserved  to  be  pushed  on 
account  of  an  overlooked  characteristic 
— hardiness . 

Kindly  in  response  to  our  call  for  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  behavior  of  the 
Mills  grape,  with  the  beauty  and  quality 
of  which  we  were  so  impressed,  we  have 
a  note  from  Mr.  C.  If.  Hedges,  of  Char¬ 
lottesville,  Va.  He  has  grown  it  for 
four  years.  On  its  own  roots,  it  did  not 
grow  freely,  though  the  soil  was  poor. 
He  then  grafted  it  on  Champion,  and  it 
grew  and  fruited  most  luxuriantly,  giv¬ 
ing  canes  equaling  those  of  the  Cham¬ 
pion,  and  grape  clusters  23  ounces  in 
weight,  and  so  many  of  them  that  thin¬ 
ning  was  necessary.  Mr.  Hedges  re¬ 
marks  : 

All  you  have  said  of  the  Mills  is  correct,  quality 
No.  1,  long  keeper.  Without  extra  care,  I  have 
kept  them  into  February. 

With  Mr.  Mills,  Chas.  Downing,  High¬ 
land  and  Empire  State  (Ricketts’s)  do 
well.  Not  one  of  them  does  well  at 
the  Rural  Grounds.  Chas.  Downing  is 
tender.  Highland  is  too  Hate.  Em¬ 
pire  State  is  inferior  to  Diamond  and 
Colerain  . 

About  the  first  of  November,  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  B.  Holmes,  Jr.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  a  Belgian  hare  which,  closely 
dressed  weighed  four  pounds  six  ounces. 
The  hare  was  roasted  and  served  to  six 
persons.  The  meat  of  the  legs  and  loins, 
as  well  as  of  the  breast,  was  white — as 
white  as  the  breast  of  a  turkey.  Had  it 
been  cut  up  and  served  as  the  breast  of  a 
turkey,  not  one  would  have  suspected 
the  truth.  Mr.  Holmes  writes  : 

This  hare  is  about  six  months  old,  and  has  cost 
to  raise  about  35  cents,  I  think  they  need  only  to 
become  known  to  insure  a  demand  equal  to  spring 
duck.  These  Belgian  hares,  in  my  opinion,  are 
destined  to  become  the  poor  man’s  meat  ;  they 
are  so  easily  and  cheaply  raised  and  kept.  The 
meat  is  so  delicious  when  cooked  that  the  man 
who  raises  them  will  have  little  use  for  Chicago 
beef.  They  may  be  cooked  in  any  way,  and  if  well 
done,  are  delicious.  The  supply  has  not  reached 
the  market  point  yet.  Note  that  there  is  no  dark 
meat,  and  also  the  marked  difference  in  flavor  as 
compared  with  wild  rabbits.” . 

B.  F.  Closson,  of  Highland  Creek, 
Ont.,  writes  us  that,  judging  from  his 
own  experience,  the  claim  made  for  the 
Carman  No.  3,  that  it  is  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  potato  in  cultivation,  bids  fair 
to  be  sustained.  Out  of  50  varieties 
growD  by  him  the  past  season,  it  proved 
to  be  the  heaviest  yielder.  From  one- 
half  bushel  planted  last  spring,  he  dug 
35  bushels  of  the  finest  potatoes  he  ever 
saw,  there  being  not  one  misshapen 
tuber  in  the  lot.  He  says  that  he  could 
select  five  bushels  that  would  average 
lty  pound  each.  There  are  practically 
no  small  ones . 


Dr.  A.  W.  Thornton,  of  Whatcom 
County,  Wash.,  writes  us  of  comparative 
trials  of  Saglialin  and  Alsike  clover  made 
by  one  of  his  neighbors.  An  old  horse 
and  a  colt,  neither  of  which  had  ever 
seen  Saglialin,  were  given  a  quantity  of 
bright,  fresh  Alsike  clover  hay.  After 
they  had  eaten  some  of  it,  he  gave  each  a 
bunch  of  Saglialin.  They  smelled  of 
it  and  turned  from  the  Alsike  and  ate 
all  of  the  Saghalin  before  returning  to 
the  Alsike. 

It  seems  to  us  that  more  rubbish  has 
been  written  about  pruning  the  grape 
vine  than  about  caring  for  any  other 
plant  whatever.  We  have  to  bear  just 
one  thing  in  mind.  It  is  that  the  fruit 
is  borne  by  the  shoots  which  grow  from 
the  previous  year’s  canes.  That  is  the 
whole  story.  The  corollary  that  will 
occur  to  any  grower  of  grapes  is  that  we 
must  remove  all  the  weakly  shoots  and 
preserve  the  strong  canes  of  the  present 
season’s  growth.  It  matters  not  what 
the  “system”  of  pruning  is,  this  is  in  all 
cases  the  basis  of  successful  grape  cul¬ 
ture.  A  grape  vine  should  never  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  become  “leggy.”  The  length 
of  its  legs  (old  wood)  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  merely  by  the  height  of  the  arbor 
which  supports  it.  Cut  out  the  old  wood 
and  all  weakly  canes.  Preserve  only 
the  vigorous  canes  of  the  past  season’s 
growth,  or  if  a  year  older,  cut  back  the 
last  year’s  wood — the  bearing  wood  of 
next  year — to  two  or  three  buds . 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
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WAGONS 


Any  size  yon  want,  20 
to  56  in.  high.  Tires  1 
to  8  in. wide— hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  (Saves 
Cost  many  times  in 
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of  low  wheels  to  fit 
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grain,  fodder,  manure, 
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THE  PAGE  FENCE  A  MASCOT 


With  more  miles  of  it  In  use  than  any  other  rail¬ 
road,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  now 
beats  the  world's  record  lor  long  distance  speed. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24  to  58  inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence;  Steel  Ga„es, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Ralls; Tree. Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  FenceRoard.etc.Cataloguefree. 

DcKALB  FENCE  CO.,  |  7  High  St.,  DcKalb,  III. 


THERE  ARE  MANY  REASONS  WHY 

KEYSTONE 

WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

Is  the  HEST.  Our  Catalogue  explains  fully 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Go., 

PEORIA,  ILL. 


RED  ROPE  ROOFING  FABRIC 

—TO— 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

EAST  WALPOLE,  MASS. 


ffj  The  Farmers’  Choice 

Improved  Iron  and  Steel 

roofing. 

For  ail  classes  of  buildings,  easily  applied,  cheaper 
than  shingles,  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is  absolutely 
lire  and  lightning  proof.  Reduces  your  insurance 
and  is  the  best  roof,  manufactured.  Write  for  our 
handsome  catalogue  and  mention  this  paper. 

SYKES  IRON  &  STEEL  ROOFING  CO., 

Chicago,  Ill.,  or  Niles,  Ohio. 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal  - 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair,  jfi 

hydrauiic| 

Send  for  free  catalogue  Ur 

and  full  particulars.  ■?  II 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  •#. 

MFG.CO./V0.4  Main  St. 

Mi.  Gilead.  Ohio. 


□  Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse, N.Y 


A  THE  KIHD  YOU  WANT 

I  There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

/  '  W.  W  Yf  than  ours.  For  gas.  oil  and  water 
I  Go  down  from  10  to  2500  leet  9 

I  llTNAV  &  sizes.  Bond  for  catalogue  and 
If  Prices  of  machines  tools,  eup- 

U  Pi*os'  etc  Eree 

Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron,0. 

ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


rURMFD’O  saw  M1LL-  4  u- p- and 

illRfflF.il  u  larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
*  ^*BBBBB",B*  ^  Hay  Presses &WaterWheels 
DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  367.  Atlanta,  Ga 


Every  Wood  Sawyer  Made  Twins 


RUNS  EASY. 
3llaekaclie.  F 


SAWS  DOWN 
TREES. 


ONE  MAN  WITH  A  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE 

CAUIO  MORE  WOOD  -  O  MEN  SAW  WITH  ACROSS 

aAWO  FASTER  Thai.  /  CUT  SAW.  60  CORDS  A 
v""  wrACirp  -  „  WEEK  EASILY  DONE. 

Every  user  of  a  Cross-cut  saw  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  should  write  us  today  for 
our  1  Slit;  Catalogue  showing  our  New  Improv¬ 
ed  Sawing  Machine,  Mailed  Free.  It  saws 
faster,  easier  and  will  last  longer  than  ever.  Every 
machine  guaranteed.  It  beats  the  old  Cross  Cut, 
saves  the  back  and  one  man’s  wages.  First  Order 
Secures  Agency.  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 
G3-G5  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  ill. 


Fruit  Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

By  W.  C.  Strong.  Illustrated.  A  guide  to  the 
culture  of  fruits  suited  to  the  owner  of  a  home 
Considers  the  choice  of  location,  preparation 
of  the  soil,  how  and  when  to  plant,  and  gives 
a  short  descriptive  list  of  the  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  each  fruit.  Instructions  in  pruning 
and  cultivation,  descriptions  of  diseases  and 
insect  enemies,  with  remedies,  and  a  chapter 
on  propagation,  make  the  book  complete  for 
the  amateur.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  DRAIN  TILE  and  PIPE  WORKS.  Main  Office:  76  Third  Avenue,  Albany ,  N.  Y. 

- -  Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in  Agricultural  Drain  Tile.  Salt- 

Glazed  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Mortar  Colors,  Fire 
Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Flue  Lining,  ChimneyTops,  Encaustic  Side¬ 
walk  Tile,  Rosendale  and  Portland  Cement,  Lime,  Plaster, &c 


DISSTON’S 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOUrS 

with  “  IJISSTON  ”  on  It.  It  will  hold 
the  set  longer,  and  do  more  work  with¬ 
out  filing  than  other  saws,  thereby 
saving  in  labor  and  cost  of  files.  They 
are  made  of  the  best  quality  crucible 
cast  steel,  and  are  Fully  Warranted. 


tsr  FOR  SALK  BY  ALL  DEALERS. 

Send  for  Hand  Book,  mailed  free. 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  854  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  iine  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Prick  Only. 
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We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 
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be  ()iven  as  a  premium  for  one  new  subscription. 

o 

Two  weeks  ago,  we  asked  for  information  about  ice 
cream  making  on  the  farm.  As  usual,  we  get  the 
desired  facts.  Some  of  our  readers  seem  to  have  tried 
almost  everything.  We  now  expect  to  visit  a  farm 
where  ice  cream  is  successfully  made,  and  describe  the 
actual  process  of  making  “A  Quart  of  Farm  Ice 
Cream.”  If  there  is  any  profit  in  this  business  for 
our  readers,  we  want  to  know  it ! 

o 

Mixing  by  measure,  and  mixing  by  weight,  are  two 
very  different  things.  Remember  that  when  you  try 
to  make  a  balanced  ration  out  of  bran  and  corn  meal. 
On  election  day,  the  vote  of  the  man  who  cannot 
read,  counts  for  as  much  as  that  of  the  statesman. 
That  is  comparison  by  measure.  Before  election,  the 
influence  of  the  statesman  may  be  worth  that  of  a 
dozen  ignorant  men.  That  is  comparison  by  wreight. 

O 

One  of  the  friends  who  kindly  answers  that  ques¬ 
tion  about  frost  on  orange  wood,  page  776,  thinks  it  “a 
little  strange  that  a  man  living  in  Florida  should 
write  to  New  York  about  an  orange  grove.”  It  would 
be  if  the  man  expected  us  to  sit  here  and  theorize 
about  it,  or  trust  to  hack  writers.  We  get  such  ques¬ 
tions  from  every  State  in  the  Union.  If  we  don't 
know  the  answer,  we  go  at  once  to  the  best  posted 
men  we  know  of— men,  if  possible,  close  to  where  the 
questioner  lives.  Nine  times  in  10,  we  believe  that 
this  will  give  us  a  better  set  of  answers  than  the 
farmer  could  obtain  by  asking  his  own  questions. 
That  is  one  value  of  a  widely  circulated  paper. 

© 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued  a 
98-page  pamphlet  on  the  common  crow.  After  telling 
how  crows  live  and  breed,  and  what  1,000  of  them 
had  in  their  stomachs,  the  author  concludes  : 

In  summing  up  the  benefits  and  losses  resulting  from  the  food 
habits  of  this  bird,  it  is  clear  that  the  good  exceeds  the  bad,  and 
that  the  crow  is  a  friend,  rather  than  an  enemy,  of  the  farmer. 

Our  printer  has  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
printing  this  pamphlet,  and  estimates  that  $850  were 
required  to  send  it  out  complete.  What  nonsense  to 
spend  nearly  $1,000  in  firing  words  at  crows  ! 

O 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for  a  wet  season.  In 
the  drought-stricken  north-central  States,  the  present 
deficiency  in  rainfall  leads  one  to  expect  an  abnor¬ 
mally  wet  season  in  a  year  or  two,  as  the  average  is 
maintained  in  this  way.  As  plow  land  gets  older,  the 
subsoil  becomes  more  compact.  The  tramping  of 
horses  in  the  furrow  of  the  breaking  plow,  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  this,  and  the  filling  of  holes  left  by 
tree  roots  helps  to  make  the  soil  more  impervious  to 
water.  The  observant  farmer  of  flat  land  often  won¬ 
ders  at  the  new  appearance  of  basins  and  slight  de¬ 
pressions  in  fields  that  he  had  always  regarded  as  level 
or  slightly  rolling.  He  finds  these  places  wet  when 
the  remainder  of  the  field  is  ready  for  the  plow.  Of 
course,  the  depressions  were  always  there,  but  so  long 
as  the  land  was  new,  and  the  subsoil  was  porous,  the 
water  that  fell  on  the  sides  of  the  basins  sank  readily 
as  it  fell,  and  no  harm  was  done.  As  the  surface  and 
subsoil  become  more  compact,  excessive  rainfall 
gathers  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  depressions,  and 
soon  makes  their  existence  very  apparent.  As  soils 
grow  older,  the  necessity  of  underdramage  increases. 
In  the  droughty  sections,  the  last  two  summers  have 
made  farmers  forget  these  spots,  and  a  wet  season 
may  catch  them  napping.  Rain  will  come — an  abund¬ 
ance  of  it — in  time,  and  this  fall  and  winter  should  be 


a  good  time  to  take  out  an  insurance  policy  against 
excessive  rainfall.  The  policy  is  in  the  form  of  a  leaf 
from  the  farm  record,  showing  that  tile  has  been  laid 
under  these  depressions,  and  that  the  farmer  saw  that 
the  work  was  well  done.  He  can  see  it  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage  when  he  stands  in  the  trench  himself. 

0 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  heretofore  referred  to  the  new 
game  laws  of  New  York  State  The  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Protection  of  Game,  which  is  largely 
responsible  for  this  law,  has  just  held  a  banquet  at  a 
swell  hotel  in  this  city.  VVe  don’t  recognize  the  names 
of  any  prominent  farmers  among  those  reported  pres¬ 
ent.  In  addition  to  discussing  the  law  already  en¬ 
acted,  we  are  told  that  plans  were  formulated  for  the 
passage  of  a  law  against  the  sale  of  game  out  of  sea¬ 
son.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to  restrict  still  further  the 
rights  of  citizens,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  professional 
pothunters.  What  will  the  farmers  do  about  it  ?  And 
not  only  what  will  they  do  about  this  law,  but  what 
will  they  do  about  much  other  legislation,  both  past 
and  prospective,  that  will  injuriously  affect  their  in¬ 
terests,  much  of  it  seriously  so  ?  Other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  are  looking  after  their  interests,  regardless  of 
party  ties,  and  it  seems  that  the  farmers  are  the  only 
ones  who  place  partisanship  above  both  policy  and 
principle.  This  isn’t  patriotism,  and  the  sooner  the 
fact  is  learned,  the  better  for  the  farmer — and  his 
pocketbook. 

© 

A  new  machine  for  making  butter  directly  from  the 
milk,  was  shown  at  the  last  English  dairy  show.  It 
was  invented  by  a  Swede,  as  were  most  of  the  improved 
butter  machines.  The  milk  is  first  “  Pasteurized”  or 
heated  to  about  160  degrees  F.  After  skimming  by  a 
separator  the  cream  is  cooled  to  about  60  degrees  by 
passing  over  a  cooler.  The  cream  is  then  forced  into 
a  tube  perforated  with  tiny  holes,  and  given  a  power¬ 
ful  pressure  which  forces  out  the  water  and  drives  the 
butter  fat  into  tiny  granules  through  the  holes  with 
a  quantity  of  buttermilk.  After  being  gathered  with 
a  paddle  and  passed  over  a  butter  worker,  the  butter 
is  placed  on  ice  for  two  hours  and  then  pressed  into 
small  bricks.  This  process  is  carried  out  with  great 
rapidity.  Of  course  the  usual  claims  are  made  that 
this  new  machine  is  to  “revolutionize  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try,”  etc.,  etc.  There  will  not  be  much  of  an  opening 
for  it  in  this  country  until  Americans  learn  to  like 
sweet-cream  butter.  At  least  two  other  machines  for 
making  butter  directly  from  milk,  have  gone  out  of 
business  chiefly  because  there  was  little  market  for 
sweet  butter.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  butter 
from  this  “radiator”  will  keep  well  because,  from  the 
time  of  heating  the  milk  until  the  butter  is  printed, 
there  is  no  chance  for  microbes  to  enter  it. 

G 

Plans  have  been  formulated  in  this  city,  and  a 
company  has  been  incorporated  for  the  formation  of 
what  has  been  termed  an  International  Commercial 
Museum.  A  building  most  convenient  in  location  and 
arrangement  has  been  leased,  and  a  large  number  of 
manufacturers  of  all  sorts  of  goods,  have  already 
engaged  space.  Among  the  latter,  are  the  names  of 
many  of  the  foremost  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery,  wagons,  carriages,  etc. 
As  New  York  is  the  most  important  seaport  in  the 
country,  and  has  intercourse  with  all  nations,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  such  an  exhibition  as  this  is  intended  to 
be,  as  a  means  of  advertising  our  manufactures  and 
products  to  the  world  at  large,  cannot  be  overesti¬ 
mated.  A  bureau  of  information  will  be  a  feature  of 
the  exhibition,  and  the  interested  will  be  furnished 
with  all  available  information  in  regard  to  the  demand 
for  their  goods  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  carried 
out  as  designed,  it  can  but  be  a  great  aid  in  promoting 
the  sale  of  American  products  and  manufactures  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  names  of  the  directors 
should  be  a  guarantee  of  the  success  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing,  such  men  as  W.-  Seward  Webb,  C.  W.  Dayton, 
Postmaster  of  New  York  City,  and  others,  being  among 
them.  Philadelphia  already  has  such  a  museum. 

© 

In  Hartford,  Conn.,  we  recently  saw  the  streets 
sprinkled  by  electric  power.  The  watering  cart  is 
driven  along  the  tracks  of  the  trolley,  and  throws 
water  on  either  side.  The  work  is  done  faster  and 
cheaper  than  by  horse  power.  In  Santa  Clara  County, 
Cal.,  all  the  country  roads  are  regularly  sprinkled 
under  direction  of  the  county  supervisors.  Several 
systems  are  in  operation  for  raising  the  wrater.  Wells 
are  sunk  at  convenient  distances  along  the  roadside, 
with  a  pump  and  horse-power.  The  driver  of  the 
watering  cart  drives  under  the  spout  of  the  pump, 
unhitches  his  team  from  the  cart,  puts  them  on  the 
power  and  pumps  his  cart  full.  At  other  places,  large 
central  stations  are  located  with  pipes  for  running  the 
water  in  all  directions.  Engines  are  used  for  raising 
the  water  to  these  stations — generally  from  creeks  or 


ponds.  In  other  cases,  hydraulic  rams  are  used,  and 
creeks  on  higher  ground  are  tapped  and  the  water  led 
to  roads  on  lower  levels.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1894,  the  county  paid  for  sprinkling  alone,  $19,185.70. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  that  an  agricultural  community  should  go  to 
such  expense  to  avoid  riding  in  the  dust  !  And  yet — 
why  not  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  farmer 
should,  of  necessity,  ride  in  the  dust  while  others 
have  it  laid  for  them  ?  We  will  guarantee  that  this 
sprinkling  in  Santa  Clara  County  makes  life  more 
comfortable,  increases  the  value  of  farm  property, 
and  makes  the  young  people  better  satisfied  with  the 
farm.  Where  can  you  obtain  better  results  by  spend¬ 
ing  public  money  than  in  making  farm  life  happy  ? 
Invest  your  earnings  at  home  ! 

o 

About  this  time  of  the  year,  we  always  receive  let¬ 
ters  like  this  one  from  our  readers  : 

Inclosed  I  send  you  a  letter  from  a  man  in  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  who  has  written  me  two  letters,  asking  me  to  send  him  but¬ 
ter.  I  wrote  him  about  a  week  ago  to  send  me  references,  and  I 
would  see  what  I  could  do  for  him;  he  did  not  do  so,  but  sent  me 
the  inclosed  letter.  His  price  is  five  cents  per  pound  better  than 
I  could  do  here,  and  I  would  like  his  trade  if  he  is  responsible. 
This  looks  just  like  one  of  those  petty  frauds  we  have 
frequently  exposed.  Some  rogue  gets  a  lot  of  nice- 
looking  stationery  printed,  and  hires  desk  room  on 
some  well-known  street.  One  such  fellow  we  traced 
down  in  Philadelphia,  had  his  quarters  in  a  cigar  store. 
These  scamps  write  to  farmers  asking  for  consign¬ 
ments  of  produce — usually  butter.  They  claim  to 
have  a  special  trade  and  to  be  able  to  pay  five  cents 
a  pound  above  the  market  price  for  a  prime  article. 
They  seldom  send  any  references — except  bogus  ones 
from  fellow  knaves,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  they 
never  pay  for  the  butter  except,  possibly,  for  a  first 
small  lot  in  order  to  draw  out  a  larger  shipment.  The 
Washington  man  referred  to  may  not  be  in  this  busi¬ 
ness — but  his  letter  reads  like  it.  Our  readers  should 
make  it  a  first  rule  of  business  never  to  deal  with 
strangers  who  promise  to  pay  anything  above  the 
market  price.  They  might  just  as  soon  buy  a  “  gold 
brick,”  for  the  principle  in  both  cases  is  the  same. 
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BREVITIES. 

Away  back  in  my  dancing  days,  when  heart  and  heels  were  light, 
Before  the  frost  of  sorrow  cut  my  hopes  off  like  a  blight, 

I  had  a  little  sweetheart,  and  her  tender  face  appears 
Through  memory’s  frame,  from  out  the  gap  of  20  toilsome  years. 
Oh,  life  held  balm  of  happiness,  in  those  sweet  days  of  yore  ! 

I  wish  I  could  apply  it  where  the  world  has  rubbed  me  sore. 

Oh,  sweetheart!  Little  sweetheart !  I  have  lost  you  on  the  way  ! 
I  wonder  if  you’d  know  me  as  your  old-time  beau,  to-day  ! 

The  years  come  back  and  find  me  of  my  hopes  and  hair  bereft, 
And  there’s  my  wife  and  baby— solid  tokens  Time  has  left. 

See,  wife  has  dropped  her  sewing — that’s  a  funny  thing  to  do — 
She’s  dreaming  of  her  girlhood!  Don’t  you  see  it  shining  through 
Those  wrinkles  on  her  forehead  ?  Can’t  you  read  it  there  and 
trace 

The  counterfeit  presentment  of  my  old-time  sweetheart’s  face  ? 
Old  Time  has  swung  his  sickle— ire  has  lopped  away  a  score 
Of  years,  and  here  we  are  again— a  girl  and  boy  once  more. 

I  haven’t  lost  my  sweetheart,  though  I  haven’t  done  my  part — 

My  wife  has  kept  her  sweetened  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

“  Taffy”  is  Cain  sugar. 

Four  hogs  to  the  acre  of  clover. 

A  woe-man  is  weaker  than  a  woman. 

The  sauce  of  Thanksgiving— cranberry. 

Poor  cow  quarters  halve  the  butter  yield. 

Be  your  own  lawyer — that  is,  keep  out  of  law  ! 

Don’t  scrape  acquaintance  with  a  sharp  tongue. 

A  scour  on  the  pan  may  save  a  sour  on  the  milk. 

Do  they  stamp  the  golden  rule  on  every  gold  dollar  ? 

Which  is  worse  for  the  child— overwork  or  idleness  ? 

Cold  storage — giving  grandfather  the  chilly  bedroom  ! 

You  can’t  live  on  crow — therefore,  sell  the  surplus  roosters  ! 

What’s  the  proper  place  for  a  crying  cat  ?  The  kit  “  chin”  of 
course. 

Remember  your  boyhood  ?  Then  be  a  buoy  to  warn  other  boys 
off  the  shoals. 

The  Shakers  kept  the  light  of  the  Walter  Pease  apple  under  a 
peck  measure. 

What  is  a  milk  punch  ?  Watch  a  calf  take  the  last  half  of  his 
dinner,  and  see. 

“  Pocket  money  ”  is  all  right  so  long  as  you  don’t  keep  it  in 
pocket  too  long. 

Don’t  expect  large  Freeman  potatoes  when  planted  in  drills. 
This  is  a  hill  potato. 

Green  food  and  dust  bath  for  hens  !  What  materials  have  you 
provided  for  these  necessities  ? 

Under  uniform  conditions,  does  one  variety  of  potatoes  sprout 
sooner  than  another  ?  Which  one  ? 

“  Wouldn’t  take  a  steam  engine  for  a  gift  !”  says  a  gasoline 
friend  on  page  776.  He  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

“  See  that  sheep  biting  himself  ?  He  fairly  pulls  the  wool  right 
out  !  What  ails  him — ticks  ?  ”  No — he’s  a  hide  raw  lick  ram  ! 

Think  of  a  profit  selling  potatoes  at  12  cents  a  bushel — page 
781.  Those  Western  fellows  will  soon  have  Nature  paying  them  a 
premium  on  every  bushel  they  raise  ! 

Millions  of  bushels  of  potatoes  have  been  made  into  starch. 
What’s  going  to  be  done  with  all  the  extra  starch  ?  Can’t  you 
wear  a  few  extra  “  biled  shirts  ”  to  help  your  fellow  farmers  ? 

Reports  from  the  West  are  that  farmers  are  using  so  much 
home-grown  corn,  oats  and  potatoes  for  home-feeding,  that  prices 
of  commerical  feeds  are  declining.  The  way  to  bring  down  fer¬ 
tilizer  prices  is  to  grow  clover. 
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THE  COST  OF  A  BUSHEL  OF  POTATOES. 

Potatoes  at  Five  Cents  a  Bushel. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  says,  on  page  742,  that  according  to 
G.  E.  Chapman,  it  costs  nine  cents  a  bushel  to  raise 
and  store  a  bushel  of  potatoes.  As  Mr.  Chapman 
writes  as  though  his  figures  would  be  questioned,  I 
can’t  help  writing  a  few  lines  in  reference  to  the  cost 
of  a  bushel  of  potatoes  in  the  West  ;  although  my 
figures  are  far  below  his,  they  are  still  above  actual 
cost  as  given  by  Western  potato  growers. 

About  May  15  last,  I  had  15  acres  of  strawberries  in 
bloom,  that  were  so  badly  damaged  by  frost  that 
swept  over  the  country  at  that  time,  that  I  decided  to 
plow  up  about  half  of  them,  and  plant  to  potatoes, 
and  see  which  made  the  most  profit — potatoes  or 
frosted  berries.  I  accordingly  plowed  and  planted 
eight  acres  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  kept  an  account 
of  the  expense  of  growing  and  marketing  the  crop. 
For  the  sake  of  Rural,  readers  who  have  to  pay  high 
wages,  I  will  change  my  figures  from  $1  per  day  to 
$1.50  each  for  man  and  team  of  two  horses,  although, 
with  men  at  $1(5  to  $18  per  month,  $1  will  cover  the 
expense  for  each  man  per  day  : 

COST  OF  THE  EIGHT  ACHES. 


Plowing  3*4  days  for  man  and  team .  $10.50 

Harrowing  three  times,  six  hours  for  man  and  team .  1.80 

Planting,  1*4  day  for  man  and  team . *. .  4.50 

Cutting  seed,  2%  days .  4.00 

Harrowing  five  times  after  planting,  one  day .  3.00 

Cultivating  three  times,  four  davs  for  man  and  one  horse. .  9.00 

Cultivating  three  times  with  weeder,  one  day  for  man  and 

one  horse .  2.25 

Digging  with  Hoover  digger .  8.00 

Picking  up  and  putting  in  sacks  of  one  bushel  each,  21  days.  31 .50 
Hauling  to  factory,  one  mile,  five  days  for  one  man  and  team  15.00 

80  bushels  of  seed  at  25  cents  per  bushel .  20.00 

Rent  on  machinery  used,  $1  per  acre .  8.00 

Rent  on  land,  $3  per  acre .  24.00 


Total  cost  for  eight  acres  . $141.55 

Cost  per  acre .  $17.62 

Total  product,  2,432  bushels;  cost  per  bushel,  about  b%c. 

Selling  price,  12  cents  per  bushel  at  factory . $291.84 

Net  profit . $150.29 


The  above  is  not  guess  work  as  to  time  put  in, 
and  the  cost  per  day  is  about  one-third  too  high  for 
this  locality.  The  actual  cost  to  me  is  about  four 
cents  per  bushel,  and  the  net  profit  per  acre  about 
$24.  I  have  allowed  for  rent  on  land  and  machinery, 
Mr.  Chapman  did  not.  Too  large  a  yield  for  an  aver¬ 
age  crop,  you  say  ?  I  had  seven  acres  of  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2’s  that  yielded  a  trifle  over  2,600  bushels, 
starch  factory  weight ;  and  37  acres  that  yielded 
11,215  bushels,  starch  factory  weight. 

The  harrow  that  I  use  on  my  potato  ground  has 
four  sections,  cuts  about  17  feet  wide,  and  is  of  light 
draft  for  two  horses.  The  teeth  are  %-inch  round 
steel  (old  rake  teeth  cut  up),  and  the  wood  is  1%  inch 
by  \%  inch,  four  feet  long.  We  had  no  bugs  to  speak 
of  this  year  ;  but  with  a  crop  of  200  bushels  per  acre, 
the  decrease  in  cost  of  handling  would  pay  for  the 
cost  of  killing  bugs.  The  strawberries  on  the  rest  of 
the  15  acres  yielded  about  seven  tons  of  fair  hay. 

Wisconsin.  e.  h.  currier. 

A  Vermont  Man  on  Chapman’s  Figures. 

Mr.  Chapman  makes  no  charge  for  the  use  of  land. 
An  acre  of  land  in  condition  to  produce  200  bushels  of 
potatoes  with  the  aid  of  only  200  pounds  of  phosphate, 
should  rent  for,  at  least,  $0.  Neither  has  he  given 
any  expense  for  killing  bugs,  which  would  range 
from  50  cents  to  $3  according  to  the  method  used  and 
the  number  of  bugs.  To  harrow  an  acre  for  22  cents, 
it  must  be  in  extra  fine  condition  to  begin  with  ;  pos¬ 
sibly  it  could  be  done  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  as 
that  is  all  the  time  allowable  at  the  figures  given.  A 
horse  and  man  to  cultivate,  are  worth  20  cents  per 
hour  at  that  season  ;  so  to  cultivate  an  acre  for  20 
cents,  a  horse  and  man  should  cultivate  10  acres  per 
day,  which  would  be  very  hard  to  do.  The  weeds 
could  not  be  cut  for  25  cents  by  hand.  Three  men  2% 
hours  to  drop,  mark,  fertilize  and  cover  for  $1, 
would  be  only  13 X  cents  per  hour  for  the  men,  and 
no  allowance  for  horses  or  tools.  They  ought  to  be 
dug  for  less  than  3>£  cents  per  bushel,  as  three  of  us 
dug  and  put  in  the  cellar,  100  bushels  in  eight  hours, 
using  forks  to  dig.  If  a  machine  cannot  reduce  the 
cost,  of  what  practical  benefit  is  it  ?  A.  l.  s. 

Charlotte,  Vt. 

Chapman  Makes  no  Charges  for  Skill. 

Mr.  Chapman  claims  that  his  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled,  viz.:  That  with  the  advent  of  a  good  potato 
digger,  he  could  raise  potatoes  for  10  cents  a  bushel. 
He  figures  his  crop  this  year  at  nine  cents.  This  esti¬ 
mate  is  surely  very  faulty  and  misleading.  It  is  true 
that  Ohio  is  not  so  good  a  potato  State  as  New  York, 
but  I  do  not  know  a  grower  who  has  the  record  of  an 
average  yield  of  200  bushels  of  merchantable  potatoes 
per  acre  for  a  long  series  of  years.  In  our  older 
States,  all  growers  will  agree  with  me  that  it  takes 
skill  to  grow  that  amount,  annually.  The  ordinary 
laborer  cannot  do  it,  to  say  the  least.  Yet,  in  this 
estimate,  I  see  no  charge  for  that  skill.  Mr.  Chapman 
imagines  that  he  is  content  with  the  wage  of  the  man 
who  furnishes  only  the  muscle,  while  he  furnishes 


both  muscle  and  skill.  The  mason  and  his  family  ex¬ 
pect  that  he  will  get  a  better  wag'e  than  the  man  who 
carries  the  hod.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  C.  doubtless 
also  gets  a  better  wage  than  his  employee,  but  it  does 
not  appear  in  his  estimate.  When  there  is  no  reward 
for  skill,  most  men  will  choose  to  be  free  from  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  acquiring  it,  and  it  is  extra  skill  that  makes 
an  average  yield  of  200  bushels  of  potatoes  a  certainty. 
Of  course,  if  the  average  were  less,  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  is  greater  than  nine  cents.  Mr.  C.  is  not 
only  giving  his  skill  free  of  charge,  but  his  land  also. 
It  is  usually  the  best  land  on  the  farm  that  goes  into 
potatoes — a  clover  sod  that  is  ready  for  the  best  pay¬ 
ing  crop  of  the  rotation.  The  rental  of  potato  land 
is  usually  placed  at  a  figure  twice  as  great  as  that  of 
wheat  land.  But  Mr.  C.  makes  no  charge  for  the  use 
of  the  land.  He  gives  his  best  field,  he  gives  his 
skill,  he  contents  himself  with  a  laborer’s  wages,  and 
pays  his  taxes  out  of  his  wages,  and  thus  makes  good 
his  prophecy  of  ability  to  grow  potatoes  for  less  than 
10  cents  a  bushel.  If  Mr.  Chapman  obtains  an  average 
of  200  bushels  of  merchantable  potatoes  per  acre  in  a 
series  of  years,  the  potatoes  really  cost  him  20  cents 
a  bushel.  If  he  obtains  a  less  average,  the  cost  is 
correspondingly  greater.  ai,va  agee. 

Ohio. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  CARNATION  BELT. 

Lessons  in  Transplanting. — I  have  about  reached 
the  conclusion  that  Nature’s  laws  are  often  kinder  to 
us  carnation  growers  than  we  deserve.  The  farmer 
who  would  dig  up  his  half-grown  corn  or  potatoes, 
and  plant  them  in  a  new  place  with  the  expectation 
of  a  scarcely  interrupted  growth,  would  be  considered 
a  very  foolish  person  ;  but  that  is  pretty  much  what 
we  do  with  our  plants  when  housing  them  in  the  fall. 
This  year,  we  are  paying  rather  dearly  for  it,  as  never 
in  my  experience,  has  the  shock  of  transplanting  been 
so  severe,  or  the  plants  so  long  in  recovering.  This  is 
the  general  complaint,  and  is  attributed  to  the  effects 
of  dry  weather.  To  take  up  a  plant  in  full  growth, 
full  of  blooming  shoots,  buds  or  even  expanded  flow¬ 
ers,  plant  it  on  a  bench  under  glass  in  a  necessarily 
higher  temperature,  and  ask  it  to  go  on  growing  and 
blooming  with  very  little  check,  is  certainly  requiring 
a  great  deal.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  this  seemingly  harsh 
treatment  is  successful  in  a  high  degree,  and  is  usually 
considered  the  best  way  to  manage.  And  possibly  it 
is  as  a  general  thing;  but  where  one  aims  at  the  best 
attainable  results,  and  can  devote  the  time  and  labor 
during  summer  to  the  details,  I  am  coming  more  and 
more  to  the  opinion  that  the  plan  of  growing  the 
young  plants  in  pots  under  glass,  shifting  to  larger 
sizes  as  needed,  somewhat  after  the  routine  of  rose 
growing,  will  eventually  be  followed.  I  saw  some 
Buttercups  to-day  that  were  a  revelation,  and  they 
had  been  grown  in  this  way.  Several  of  our  growers 
have  been  experimenting  in  this  line,  with  very 
encouraging  results.  One  modification  of  this  system 
is  to  pot  them  in  four  or  five-inch  pots,  letting  them 
stand  in  the  potting  shed  for  a  week  or  so  until  new 
roots  are  formed,  when  they  are  shifted  to  their  per¬ 
manent  place  on  the  bench.  This  plan  works  very 
nicely,  and  plants  so  treated  did  not  suffer  any  ap¬ 
preciable  check. 

Mushrooms. — The  culture  of  mushrooms  as  a  side 
issue,  is  assuming  considerable  proportions  with  the 
florists  here  who  devote  the  otherwise  useless  space 
under  the  benches  to  the  purpose.  Some  quite  profit¬ 
able  crops  have  been  raised  in  this  way,  and  the  out¬ 
lay  is  not  at  all  excessive.  Only  the  best  quality  of 
horse  manure  is  bought — unless  one  has  a  supply  from 
the  home  stable — and  it  is  worth  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  first  cost  for  fertilizing  purposes  after  the  mush¬ 
rooms  are  through  with  it.  It  comes  out  in  the  spring 
very  fine  and  well  rotted,  just  the  thing  for  potting-, 
top-dressing,  etc.  I  do  not  wish  to  lead  any  one  into 
that  which  may  prove  unprofitable  without  due  warn¬ 
ing,  for  it  certainly  is  an  uncertain  business  some¬ 
times.  But  as  any  of  your  readers  who  have  a  supply 
of  horse  manure  and  a  cellar  or  warm  stable  where 
the  temperature  may  be  kept  somewhere  near  50  de¬ 
grees,  can  easily  try  a  bed  at  little  outlay  and  with  a 
possibility  of  success,  I  feel  like  suggesting  to  those 
so  situated,  that  a  good  bearing  bed  of  mushrooms  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  of  crops.  It  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  that  much  experience  is  necessary,  as 
the  best  crop  grown  here  was  by  a  beginner. 

Marketing. — It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  progress 
m  methods  of  handling  cut  flowers.  Heretofore,  it 
has  been  a  rather  difficult  matter  for  the  commission 
man  to  adjust  the  returns  from  sales  fully  on  the 
merits  of  each  consignment.  By  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  tagging  each  bunch  with  the  grower’s  num¬ 
ber,  each  lot  will  be  sold  and  accounted  for  on  its 
merits  or  demerits.  Among  other  advantages,  this 
will  teach  and  emphasize  the  value  of  quality  of  bloom. 

Chester  County,  Pa.  c.  p.  Barnard. 


THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION  BULLETINS. 

Alabama  Station,  (Auburn).— Bulletin  66  describes  the  methods 
of  making  syrup  from  cane  for  home  use  or  local  consumption. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  Southern  people  should  buy  the 
poor  stuff  labeled  “  syrup”  than  there  is  for  buying  Northern 
pork.  This  bulletin  gives  the  needed  directions  for  supplying  a 
cheap  sweet.  Cane  grown  on  high  and  lighter  lands  gives  the 
best  syrup.  Bulletin  65  gives  the  results  of  various  cooperative 
seed  tests,  showing  the  behavior  of  various  varieties  in  different 
parts  of  the  State. 

Southern  Hog  Raising. — Bulletin  35  of  the  Mississippi  Station 
(A.  and  M.  College  P.  O.)  is  a  practical  and  suggestive  pamphlet, 
not  so  much  in  the  way  of  a  record  of  experiments,  as  an  essay 
on  Hog  Raising.  The  South  is  paying  immense  sums  for  North¬ 
ern  pork  and  bacon.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  all  wrong.  It  is 
opposed  to  all  principles  of  science  or  progress.  The  bulletin 
gives  a  list  of  the  various  breeds  of  hogs,  with  their  good  qualities 
and  objectionable  features.  Then  we  are  told  how  to  pick  out  a 
“  meat  hog,”  how  to  care  for  him,  what  food  to  raise,  and  how  to 
keep  him  well.  Of  course,  all  this  applies  to  the  South — a  warm 
climate  and  characteristic  feed  crops.  This  bulletin  ought  to  act 
as  bacteria  to  change  many  a  Southern  feed  of  cow  peas  and 
corn  into  good  pork. 

“  Raupenleim”  and  “  Denduolene.” — It  will  puzzle  a  “Philadel¬ 
phia  lawyer”  to  know  what  these  words  mean  until  he  sends  for 
Bulletin  111  of  the  New  Jersey  Station  (New  Brunswick).  It  is 
really  insect  lime  or  glue,  a  substance  to  be  painted  on  the  bark 
of  trees  to  kill  insects  or  keep  them  from  climbing.  “Raupenleim” 
is  a  German  product — the  other  is  a  substance  made  in  America. 
Both  are  made  from  crude  petroleum,  and  appear  like  an  impure 
vaseline.  The  former  has  something  like  coal  tar  added.  It  can 
be  painted  or  daubed  on  trees,  and  remains  sticky  for  a  long 
time.  When  painted  on  peach  trees  early  in  the  season,  it  killed 
off  the  borers  entirely.  It  will  probably  protect  apple,  quince  and 
pear  trees  from  the  attacks  of  either  the  round  or  Hat-headed 
borers.  In  the  latter  part  of  May,  after  scraping  off  the  loose 
bark,  a  coating  at  least  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick  is  applied 
to  the  trunks  from  the  ground  to  the  branches.  This  will  form  a 
surface  that  will  kill  any  insect  that  alights  upon  it.  A  band 
painted  around  the  tree  will  probably  prevent  climbing  insects 
from  passing  over  it.  It  is  also  recommended  as  protection 
against  mice  and  rabbits,  or  even  for  shade  trees  that  are  gnawed 
by  horses.  It  will  not  dissolve  in  water,  or  be  washed  off  by 
rains. 

Sheep  Feeding  in  Colorado. — This  is  the  title  of  Bulletin  32  from 
the  Colorado  Station  (Fort  Collins).  This  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
prehensible  and  readable  bulletins  on  stock  feeding  that  we  have 
ever  read.  One  excellent  thing  about  it  is  that  the  summary 
comes  as  a  preface,  so  that  one  gets  an  idea  of  what  it’s  all 
about  as  he  reads  on.  Colorado  has  1,200,000  sheep  and  raises 
200,000  lambs  every  year.  With  her  vast  areas  of  cheap  pasture, 
mutton  can  be  easily  made  during  summer  and  fall.  Many  of  the 
sheep  and  lambs  are  sent  to  Nebraska  to  be  fattened  on  the  cheap 
corn  of  that  State.  Why  not  keep  the  sheep  in  Colorado  and  fat¬ 
ten  them  at  home  ?  That  is  the  question  Colorado  farmers  have 
often  asked,  and  it  is  one  that  the  experiment  station  has  tried  to 
answer.  Colorado  is  not  a  corn-growing  State— the  nights  are 
too  cool.  Sugar  beets  and  Alfalfa  will  thrive  well  there,  and  wheat 
is  so  cheap  now  that  it  is,  at  least,  worth  while  seeing  if  four- 
footed  animals  will  not  pay  more  for  it  than  humans.  This  bulletin 
gives  many  of  the  results  obtained  in  an  experiment  showing 
what  can  be  done  feeding  Colorado  sheep  on  Colorado  products. 
The  great  point  about  these  products  is  that  almost  any  suitable 
ration  made  up  from  them  would  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
muscle-makers,  as  Alfalfa  is  the  cheapest  hay,  and  wheat  is 
“  stronger  ”  than  corn.  Sugar  beets  were  used  to  supply  the  * 
fats  which  other  climates  supply  in  corn,  and  a  combination  of 
beets  and  Alfalfa  alone  gave  good  results.  We  shall  keep  this  ex- 
eellent  bulletin  for  reference.  It  will  pay  every  Western  feeder  to 
do  likewise. 

The  Report  of  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the  Maine  Sta¬ 
tion  (Orona),  contains  a  variety  of  interesting  matter.  There  is 
a  good  set  of  notes  on  tomatoes,  both  as  regards  Held  culture  and 
forcing  under  glass.  Several  excellent  pictures  showing  how  the 
plants  are  handled  in  the  greenhouse,  are  given  in  this  report. 
Prof.  Munson  finds  that  plants  grown  in  boxes  give,  on  the  whole, 
better  results  than  those  grown  in  open  beds.  He  also  compared 
plants  from  seed  gi-own  in  the  Held  and  that  produced  after  sev¬ 
eral  generations  under  glass.  It  was  thought  that  a  vigorous 
strain  of  fruit  might  be  obtained  by  forcing  jdants  to  an  early 
development  under  glass  and  then  limiting  the  amount  of  fruit 
such  plants  should  bear.  The  results  do  not  indicate  much  be¬ 
yond  the  possibility  that  this  may  be  true  of  some  varieties  and 
less  so  of  others.  As  to  best  varieties  for  forcing,  the  Lorillard, 
Optimus,  Chemung,  Ithaca  and  Long  Keeper  give  best  results. 
Prof.  Munson  also  tried  the  plan  of  “cutting  back”  tomato  plants 
for  field  culture.  The  object  was  to  check  the  growth  of  such 
plants  as  seemed  likely  to  become  “leggy”  or  spindling.  The 
plants  were  trimmed  off  about  four  inches,  and  this  improved  the 
yield  of  early  varieties,  but  did  not  benefit  late  ones.  As  to  mulch¬ 
ing,  as  against  frequent  cultivation,  it  was  found  that  the  mulched 
plants  matured  a  little  earlier,  but  that  the  cultivated  ones  were 
much  superior  in  other  'respects.  Under  the  head  of  “Notes  on 
Plant  Breeding,”  Prof.  Munson  gives  some  interesting  facts  about 
the  improvement  of  plants.  There  are  107,000  species  of  flowering 
plants  of  which  4,223  have  furnished  food  for  man  at  various 
times.  At  the  present  time,  about  300  species  are  generally  culti¬ 
vated.  Many  of  these  species  present  almost  numberless  varie¬ 
ties— like  the  apple  and  pear  with  over  3,000  each  and  the  potato 
with  over  1,000.  These  varieties  represent  the  care  and  selection 
of  man  through  years  or  centuries,  and  such  improvement  as  we 
may  expect  in  the  future  must  come  in  the  same  way. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

If  you  care  to  put  in  some  of  your  spare  time  taking  orders  for 
nursery  stock,  write  to  Chase  Brothers  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Several  of  the  new  varieties  of  potatoes  are  offered  as  sxiecial- 
ties  by  O.  H.  White  &  Son,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y.,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  standard  varieties.  Their  stock  is  warranted  absolutely 
pure.  Write  for  their  catalogue — free. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  value  of  cooking  feed 
and  warming  water  for  stock.  D.  R.  Sperry  &  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill., 
will  send  full  particulars  about  their  “Profit  Farm  Boiler,”  which 
seems  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement. 

How  are  the  rats  ?  Troublesome  ?  They  should  have  a  dose  of 
Taylor’s  Fuma  Carbon-Bisulphide.  Woodchucks,  gophers  and 
other  vermin  can  also  be  disposed  of  by  it.  Write  to  Edward  R. 
Taylor,  Cleveland,  O.,  for  book  on  the  subject. 

M.  B.  Rowe  &  Co.,  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  farm  an  old  battle 
field.  The  “fight”  they  have  to  sell  is  found  in  half-wild  turkeys 
—for  breeding  purposes.  These  birds  have  the  vigor  of  their  wild 
ancestors.  Their  blood  in  your  flock  will  fight  disease  and  weak¬ 
ness  out  of  the  flock. 


“  Like  father,  like  son.”  So  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Pres.  Eliot,  of  Harvard, 
has  signed  his  name  to  a  protest  against 
woman  suffrage,  when  we  recall  that 
his  father  was  the  only  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  Massachusetts  who  voted 
for  the  -Fugitive  -Slave  Law. 

* 

The  small  cabinets  to  hold  spices  and 
seasonings  are  convenient  affairs  ;  but 
one  may  have  the  same  convenience  by 
following  the  suggestion  given  by  Mrs. 
Rorer  in  one  of  her  lectures.  She  said 
that  a  good  cook  should  be  supplied 
with  all  kinds  of  spices  and  seasonings, 
as  an  intelligent  use  of  them  adds  so 
much  to  the  palatability  of  food.  To 
have  these  where  they  will  be  handy,  a 
knifebox  may  be  used  to  hold  the  boxes 
containing  them.  Thus  all  may  be 
placed  near  at  hand,  at  once,  and  the 
little  dash  of  this  or  that  seasoning  need 
not  be  omitted  because  it  has  been  for¬ 
gotten. 

* 

After  doing  duty  at  the  Marlborough- 
Vanderbilt  wedding,  one  of  the  police 
captains  says  that  he  would  rather  man¬ 
age  a  crowd  of  5,000  men  than  one  of  500 
women.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when 
women  become  as  interested  in  politics 
as  they  are  in  weddings,  they  will  be 
able  to  get  to  the  polls  without  assist¬ 
ance,  and  in  spite  of  pretty  active  oppo¬ 
sition.  The  only  difficulty  suffragists 
have  to  contend  with,  is  the  ti-ansfer  of 
feminine  affections.  When  woman  val¬ 
ues  the  ballot  as  highly  as  she  does  a  bit 
of  bride-cake,  she  will  be  able  to  nullify 
many  apparent  barriers  to  her  freedom 
without  appeals  to  legislatures. 

-x- 

But  we  do  not  [agree^with  Dr.  Park- 
liurst  in  this  regard.  He  says,  “When 
the  sex  has  succeeded  in  doing  perfectly 
what  God  and  Nature  evidently  intended 
to  hhve  her  do,  it  will  be  ample  time  for 
her  to  think  about  doing  some  things 
which  God  and  Nature  have  expressed 
themselves  less  definitely.”  Apply  these 
limitations  to  your  own  sex,  Doctor,  be¬ 
fore  you  recommend  them  to  the 
“weaker”  half  of  humanity.  If  we 
thought  that  suffrage  would  not  be 
g-ranted  to  women  before  the  whole  of 
them  became  qualified  for  it,  we  would 
wait  until  the  millennium  before  begin¬ 
ning  to  talk  about  it.  Women  do  not 
value  the  ballot  very  highly.  We  admit 
that.  Do  men  ?  Ask  those  to  whom  it 
applies  which  they  would  give  up  first, 
their  votes  or  their  tobacco.  When  the 
ballot  was  given  to  men,  it  was  not  in 
exchange  for  any  privilege  or  preference 
of  theirs.  Why  should  not  its  bestowal 
on  woman  be  as  unqualified  ? 

* 

“  The  college-bred  man  often  fails  to 
make  a  livelihood  ;  the  college-bred 
woman  is  a  success  all  along  the  line,” 
says  M.  W.  F.  in  another  column.  That 
is  rather  a  broad  assertion.  But  if  it  is 
true,  let  us  see  just  what  it  amounts 
to.  College-bred  women  form  so  much 
smaller  part  of  their  sex  than  do  college- 
bred  men  of  theirs,  that  a  just  compari¬ 
son  of  the  sexes  cannot  be  made  along 
these  lines.  Among  college-bred  men 
is  a  proportion  of  blockheads  whose 
families  send  them  to  college  hoping  to 
make  something  of  them.  The  feminine 
blockheads  are  seldom  put  through  such 
heroic  treatment,  and  the  record  of 
college-bred  women  is  therein  relieved 
of  one  great  drawback.  College  women 
are  mainly  the  brightest  and  most  ener¬ 
getic  of  their  sex.  The  same  is  not  true 
of  college  men,  and  if  their  respective 
records  vary  as  much  as  claimed,  there 
is  a  fairer  way  of  expressing  the  fact. 


THE  PASSING  OF  MISS  MAJ0R- 
IBANKS. 

ND  so  this  is  cousin  John’s  farm  !  ” 
Miss  Majoribanks  picked  up  her 
skirts  daintily,  and  looked  about.  “But 
that  surely  can’t  be  his  wife,”  she  ejacu¬ 
lated,  as  she  espied  a  pallid,  worn-look¬ 
ing,  little  woman  emerging  from  some 
nondescript  buildings  in  the  rear,  with 
a  baby  on  one  arm,  and  a  pile  of  wood 
on  the  other.  For  a  moment,  Miss  Major¬ 
ibanks  felt  uncomfortable.  Her  smart, 
traveling  suit  seemed  aggressive,  some¬ 
how,  in  the  presence  of  this  pitiful  ap¬ 
parition.  Yes,  it  must  be  John’s  wife  ! 
She  wished  that  she  had  not  come.  How¬ 
ever,  the  situation  must  be  faced. 

“lam  Helen  Majoribanks — Mr.Thomp- 
son’s — John’s,  cousin,”  she  said  advanc¬ 
ing  and  extending  her  hand.  “  I  am  on  a 
flying  trip  East,  and  found  that  the 
connections  were  such  that  I  could  run 
up  here  for  12  hours.  I  suppose  that 
this  is  John’s  wife?”  “Dear!  She 
looks  ready  to  drop  with  that  bundle  of 
wood,  and  that  big  baby — and  company 
thrown  in  !  I’m  just  glad  I ’m  here, 
after  all  !  Such  a  condition  of  affairs 
needs  some  adjustment.  It  isn’t  as  if 
John  were  abjectly  poor.  I  happen  to 
know  that  he  is  not !  ”  the  visitor  thought, 
as  they  made  their  way  to  the  back  door. 

“If  you  haven't  any  one  to  help  you,” 
she  announced,  “I  am  just  going  to  post¬ 
pone  my  trip  and  prolong  my  visit. 
That  baby  is  too  much  for  you  to  take 
care  of,  even  though  you  did  not  do  an¬ 
other  thing  !  ”  At  this,  the  little  mother 
sat  down,  and  unexpectedly  began  to 
cry. 

“  Excuse  me  for  being  so  silly,”  she 
faltered  ;  “  but  I  was  so  tired,  and  when 
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you  spoke  so  kind,  it  seemed  like  I 
couldn’t  hold  in  any  longer  !  ” 

‘ ‘  There,  there,”  said  Miss  Majoribanks, 
soothingly  ;  “you  must  have  a  good  rest. 
I  know  how  it  is  when  one  is  completely 
worn  out.  A  word,  a  look,  is  sufficient 
to  set  off  the  overstrained  nerves.  Now, 
you  tell  me  where  the  potatoes  are,  and 
run  and  lie  down  while  I  get  supper.  I 
used  to  get  meals  for  John  occasionally, 
and  I  can  now.  And  baby  will  be  as 
good  as  can  be,  I  know.  Yes,  go  !  ”  she 
repeated  firmly,  as  the  little  woman 
hastily  dried  her  tears,  and  began  put¬ 
ting  thing-s  to  rights.  “  But  tell  me 
where  the  potatoes  are  first.”  The  wo¬ 
man’s  face  colored. 

“Well,  we  haven’t  any,”  she  said. 
“  We  didn’t  raise  any  last  year,  and  John 
always  forgets  them  when  he  goes  to 
town — and  the  fact  is,  I  haven’t  been 
able  to  bake,  and  there  isn’t  a  thing  in 
the  house  to  eat.” 

“  Never  mind,”  the  visitor  said  cheer¬ 
ily,  picking  her  up  and  depositing  her 
on  a  couch  in  an  adjoining  room.  “  I’ll 
get  something.”  She  shut  the  door 
preparatory  to  beginning  operations.  It 
was  not  a  very  inviting  looking  prospect 
— that  kitchen,  with  ashes  and  crumbs 
on  the  floor,  and-a  great  pile  of  unwashed 
dishes  on  the  table.  However,  Miss 
Majoribanks  was  great  upon  rising  to 
occasions,  and  she  did  not  falter  now. 
First,  she  donned  an  old  shirt  waist 
which  she  found  in  the  entry,  and  pinned 


up  her  skirts.  Then  she  swept  the  floor 
and  washed  the  dishes,  stopping,  occas¬ 
ionally,  to  amuse  the  baby.  A  few 
minutes  later,  she  “called  supper”  by 
means  of  a  huge  bell  which  she  found 
suspended  between  a  maple  tree  and  the 
house.  Before  the  tones  had  died  away, 
her  cousin  appeared  on  the  scene. 

“  Well,  for  a  hungry  man,”  he  began, 
and  stopped  as  he  saw  Miss  Majoribanks. 

“  Cousin  John,”  she  said  sweetly,  ad¬ 
vancing,  “I’m  Helen — don’t  you  remem¬ 
ber  me  ?  And  aren’t  you  glad  to  see  me  ? 
Your  wife  has  lain  down — I  made  her, 
she  looked  so  tired,  and  I  got  your  sup¬ 
per.  I’m  going  to  do  all  the  cooking 
now  !” 

The  man  looked  at  the  table  and 
flushed.  “  I’m  afraid  you  hadn’t  much 
to  cook,”  he  said  ;  “  but  somehow,  Jane 
always  seems  so  able  to  get  something 
out  of  nothing,  that  I  know  I’m  pretty 
shiftless  about  remembering  what  she 
asks  for  when  I  go  to  town.  I’ll  attend 
to  her  list  this  very  night.”  He  pulled 
out  a  slip  of  paper  from  his  pocket  and 
gazed  at  it  studiously. 

“  Your  wife’s  asleep,”  Miss  Majori¬ 
banks  said,  tiptoeing  to  the  door,  “  so 
I’ll  not  call  her  ;  and,  John,  get  the  very 
best  steak  the  town  affords,  to-night, 
and  I’ll  cook  it  as  only  I  can — you  re¬ 
member  my  broils  don’t  you  ?  She  needs 
something  nourishing  every  meal,  and 
just  lots  of  rest !” 

Immediately  after  supper,  “  Cousin 
John  ’  started  for  town.  Miss  Majori¬ 
banks  sat  on  the  back  porch  crooning  to 
the  baby,  when  the  little  mother  sud¬ 
denly  appeared  at  the  door.  “  I  have  to 
dress  this  way  when  1  milk  for  the 
baby,”  she  faltered,  as  her  visitor  looked 
up  in  astonishment.  “Her  cow  is  afraid  of 
a  woman,  and  won’t  let  a  skirt  or  a  ruffle 
come  near  her  !  She  looked  down  at  her 
costume,  which  consisted  of  an  old  coat, 
a  man’s  slouch  hat  and  a  pair  of  blue 
jean  “overalls.” 

“  You  see  the  baby  can’t  wait,”  she 
said  shnply.  “  She  must  have  her  milk 
on  time  ;  and  when  John  forgets  or  is 
busy,  I  milk  for  her.  But  I  shan't  mind 
to-night,  when  I  don’t  have  to  take  the 
baby  with  me  !”  She  passed  hurriedly 
down  the  steps,  and  a  little  later,  Miss 
Majoribanks  saw  her  letting  down  a  stile 
into  an  adjoining-  field. 

“  Yes,  things  do  need  adjusting  !”  she 
said  emphatically.  eleanor  root. 
(To  be  continued.) 

A  NEW  “  THROW.” 

HEREVER  the  name  originated, 
it  surely  applies  to  this  style  of 
drapery  for  chairs  or  easels.  “Throws  ” 
are  just  to  use  that  way — throw  over 
something,  without  a  suggestion  of  stiff¬ 
ness  or  regular  lines.  The  one  shown  at 
Fig.  249  is  even  filmier  and  daintier  than 
its  predecessors.  Itismadeof  “illusion” 
— cotton,  preferably — because  it  will 
wash,  but  silk  by  all  means  for  dainty 
effect  alone.  A  scarf  of  the  illusion  lace 
is  first  made  to  be  gathered  carelessly  a 
little  to  one  side  of  the  center  and  tied, 
if  one  wish,  with  multitudinous  loops  of 
the  tiniest,  satin-edged  yellow  “baby 
ribbon.”  The  bits  of  daisies  for  its 
further  adornment  are  made  of  small 
rounds  of  the  illusion  gathered  on  their 
edges  and  folded  over  into  the  middle, 
where  little  yellow  silk  French  knots 
for  stamens  cover  over  all  stitches  and 
raw  edges.  On  one  end  of  the  scarf,  are 
three  groups  of  daisies  in  points,  with  a 
yellow  silk  ball-tassel  to  “top  off”  with. 
On  the  other  end,  are  two  larger  points 
of  the  daisies — five,  four,  three,  two,  one 
— with  silken  tassels,  too.  Any  pre¬ 
ferred  grouping  of  the  tiny,  filmy  daisies 
may,  of  course,  be  used.  When  the  little 
“throw”  is  finished,  for  sheer  daintiness 
of  effect,  it  is  sure  to  hold  its  own  and 
win  favor.  A.  H.  D. 


A  DOLL  FOR  GRANDMAMMA. 

HRISTMAS  time  always  sees  many 
children  happy  over  dolls  presented 
by  loving  grandmammas.  Suppose  that 
the  little  girls  this  year  make  grand¬ 
mamma  a  doll  to  stand  beside  her  work- 
basket  and  take  charge  of  her  pins  and 
needles.  Buy  a  china  doll  five  inches 
tall.  Any  pretty  silk  or  chally  will  be 
suitable  material  for  the  dress,  though 
it  is  better  to  use  a  plain,  bright  color, 
or  a  design  in  small  figures.  A  plain 
little  bodice  may  be  made  and  sewed  in 
place,  and  a  folded  long  shawl  placed 
over  it.  An  ordinary  pin  flat,  3J^  inches 
in  diameter,  is  made  for  dolly  to  stand 
upon,  and  her  skirt  is  just  full  enough 
to  reach  smoothly  around  the  edge  of 
this.  Overhand  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
to  the  pin  flat,  and  fill  it  with  combings 
or  raveled  yarn,  not  pressing  it  very 
full,  for  the  doll  must  stand  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  it,  and  the  skirt  should  slope  in 
to  the  belt.  Gather  the  skirt  along  its 
upper  edge,  place  Miss  Dolly  in  position, 
and  draw  the  gathering  thread  close 
about  her  waist  and  over  the  shawl  ends 
in  front.  Use  a  piece  of  white  flannel  or 
cashmere  for  the  apron,  and  let  it  have 
a  narrow  ribbon  for  a  belt,  and  tie 
prettily  in  the  back. 

For  the  hat,  cut  from  an  old  postal 
card  a  circular  piece  the  size  of  a  silver 
quarter  ;  also  a  piece  representing  one- 
quarter  of  a  circle  and  measuring  two 
inches  on  its  straight  edges.  Cover  these 
with  the  cloth  by  brushing  them  lightly 
with  boiled  flour  paste,  having  the  cloth 
enough  larger  to  turn  over  a  fourth  of 
an  inch  all  about  the  edges.  A  trifle  of 
paste  will  hold  the  cloth  folded  over  on 
the  back  in  little  plaits.  The  circular 
piece,  which  is  the  brim,  is  not  cut  out 
in  the  center,  but  pressed,  while  still 
damp,  on  to  Dolly’s  head  with  a  touch 
of  glue  to  hold  it  in  place.  It  will  be 
easy  to  make  it  fit  her  head  somewhat, 
and  take  on  some  becoming  curves.  For 
the  crown,  roll  up  the  quarter  of  a  circle, 
letting  it  lap  till  it  is  the  right  size,  and 
securing  it  with  paste  or  glue.  When 
all  are  dry,  a  few  stitches  back  and  front 
will  fasten  the  crown  in  place,  and  tiny 
bows  of  narrowest  ribbon  will,  in  turn, 
conceal  the  stitches.  Place  needles 
evenly  across  the  lower  part  of  the  apron, 
and  pins  about  the  fiat  on  which  the  doll 
stands. 

On  the  card  which  accompanies  the 
little  gift,  might  appear  the  following 
lines  : 

To  care  for  your  pins  and  needles, 

Here  comes  little  Mother  Goose ; 

She  has  put  by  all  her  nonsense, 

And  wants  to  be  of  use  '. 

PRUDENCE  T.  PRIMROSE. 

AT  THE  KITCHEN  WINDOWS. 

HE  apple  tree  that  smiled  into  the 
kitchen  windows,  stands  bare  and 
brown — its  apples  are  garnered,  its  work 
for  this  season  is  over,  and  now  comes 
rest — for  the  tree,  and  for  the  busy 
workers  who  passed  under  its  branches, 
for  “  the  fall  is  here.”  The  outlook  is 
over  the  deserted  garden,  where  still 
bloom  pansies  in  their  purple  and  gold, 
holding  up  their  cheerful  faces  in  sun 
or  shade.  There  are  phlox,  too,  and  gay 
gaillardias,  and  some  bright  geraniums. 
It  seems  strange  to  pick  violets,  June 
roses,  and  periwinkle,  as  one  can  do  this 
year,  out  of  season — the  second  growth 
that  robs  us  of  next  year’s  flowers  and 
fruit. 

Beside  me  is  a  basket  of  Flemish 
Beauty  pears  ;  they  are  quite  yellow, 
and,  when  cut,  betray  the  fact  that  they 
are  past  mellowness.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that,  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  they  begin 
to  think  about  decaying,  though  keep¬ 
ing  a  fair  exterior  !  The  youngest  ama¬ 
teur  cook  is  trying  her  hand  at  canniug 
them,  and  the  greenest  were  made  up  as 
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“  chipped  pears,”  as  follows  :  Four 
pounds  of  pears  cut  m  small  pieces,  three 
pounds  of  sugar,  iuice  and  rind  of  two 
lemons  chopped  fine,  one  pint  of  water, 
and  the  juice  and  a  few  pieces  of  pre¬ 
served  ginger.  Boil  together  till  tender 
and  clear.  The  preserved  ginger  is 
worth  being  added,  as  it  imparts  a  spicy 
flavor  to  the  fruit.  Russet  apples  are 
very  nice  preserved  in  the  same  way. 

A  hunch  of  autumn  crocuses  have 
bloomed,  and  are  blooming  still,  in  spite 
of  frost.  They  seem  a  travesty  on  spring; 
somehow  I  feel  sorry  for  them,  as  though 
one  saw  a  girl  in  a  ball  dress  at  a  skat¬ 
ing  party,  for  they  seem  to  belong  to  soft 
skies  and  budding  trees,  when  all  nature 
is  looking  forward  instead  of  backward, 
as  now. 

I  enjoy  from  the  windows,  the  bright 
clump  of  zinnias  that  one  hardly  noticed 
earlier  in  the  season,  when  fairer  flowers 
bloomed.  So  each  in  its  season  has  its 
use,  and  fulfills  its  mission.  And  God  is 
over  all.  annie  l.  jack. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Sach  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Ladies’  Waist. 

The  yoke  portion,  broad  sailor  collar, 
revers,  belt  and  deep  cuff  facings,  are  of 
velvet,  covei'ed  to  within  an  inch  of  the 


edges  with  creamy  guipure  lace,  the  vest 
front  being  of  creamy  satin.  The  waist 
is  arranged  over  fitted  linings.  A  stock 
collar  of  satin  finishes  the  neck,  rosettes 
being  placed  on  each  side.  Pattern  No. 
6506  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and 
40  inches  bust  measure. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

The  School-Building  Microbe.  —  Ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  and  important  are 
the  rules  which  have  just  been  adopted 
by  the  New  York  Board  of  Health,  says 
the  N.  Y.  Ledger.  The  bacteriologist  to 
this  board  has  been  hunting  for  bacteria 
and  has  found  them  in  quantity,  and 
the  rules  are  the  result  of  his  in¬ 
vestigation.  By  them,  slates,  pencils 
and  sponges  are  discontinued.  Pupils 
shall  under  no  circumstances,  loan  pen¬ 
cils  or  pen-holders,  each  one  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  these  articles  plainly  marked 
with  the  child’s  own  name.  If  a  child  is 
taken  ill  with  contagious  disease,  all 
school  property  that  it  has  used  shall  be 
disinfected  or  destroyed;  books  taken 
home  by  pupils  are  to  be  newly  covered 
at  frequent  intervals ;  each  pupil  shall 
be  provided  with  a  drinking  cup  marked 
with  its  name  or  number,  and  shall  use 
no  other  under  penalties.  Children  at 
school  shall  not  be  sent  to  the  houses  of 
others  to  make  inquiries  or  leave  mes¬ 
sages,  or  for  any  other  reason.  Suffi¬ 
cient  space  shall  be  provided  for  the 
wraps  and  headgear,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  crowding,  and  that  the  gar¬ 
ments  need  not  come  in  contact.  Floors, 
doors,  door-knobs,  stairs,  desks  and  all 
metal  or  woodwork  with  which  children 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


come  in  contact  shall  be  washed  with  a 
disinfectant  at  least  once  a  week,  and 
oftener  if  thought  necessary.  Places 
for  drinking  water  shall  be  discontinued. 
Covered  pitchers  shall  be  provided  for 
all  class-rooms,  and  fresh  water  placed 
therein  as  required.  This  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  promiscuity  of 
children  has  long  been  a  source  of  un¬ 
easiness  to  careful  parents.  It  has  been 
found  impossible  to  restrict  the  young¬ 
sters,  because  no  rules  were  made  look¬ 
ing  to  this  end.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  the  benefits  of  the  new  regulations 
will  become  apparent  in  a  decrease  in 
cases  of  contagious  illness. 

Women  at  Cornell  — The  number  of 
women  at  Cornell  University  the  present 
year,  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  entire 
enrollment,  which  is  well  up  toward  2,000 
students.  The  men  call  the  women 
“  co-eds,”  and  frankly  admit  that  they 
have  to  hustle  around  to  keep  up  with 
them  !  College  education  undoubtedly 
makes  women  very  conservative,  practi¬ 
cal  and  philanthropic.  It  does  not  dev¬ 
elop  them  sentimentally,  emotionally, 
or  poetically;  esthetically — a  little — just 
enough  to  render  them  capable  of  ar¬ 
ranging  their  dwellings  attractively,  and 
having  an  eye  to  good  effects  in  their 
own  apparel.  It  will,  probably,  be  found 
to  pay  better  to  educate  the  future 
mothers  than  the  future  fathers,  as  the 
mother  is  the  child’s  earliest  teacher, 
and  if  ever  any  one  needs  wisdom  of 
many  things,  and  a  trained  mind,  it  is 
the  woman  at  the  head  of  a  family.  The 
college-bred  man  often  fails  to  make  a 
livelihood ;  the  college-bred  woman  is  a 
success  all  along  the  line.  m.  w.  f. 

Demonstrative  Affection.  —  Half  a 
century  ago,  most  children  felt  as  though 
they  lived  merely  on  sufferance.  No 
demonstrations  of  affection  were  fre¬ 
quent,  even  between  parents  and  thei: 
young  children.  If  the  reserved  mother 
wished  to  pet  her  baby  boy,  she  called 
him  “a  little  villain,”  or  a  scamp.  One 
day  at  school,  a  crowd  of  little  girls 
were  discussing  the  question  of  kissing, 
and  one  forlorn  looking  little  girl,  not 
over  seven  years  old,  said  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  way  that  she  had  never  been  kissed. 
“  That’s  a  likely  story”  said  an  older 
girl  :  “you  was  a  baby  once,  and  babies 
are  always  kissed.”  She  thought  that 
she  had  explained  the  matter  clearly.  I 
knew  a  young  married  woman  who  had 
an  only  child,  and  also  a  pet  dog  ;  and 
while  she  did  her  duty  to  her  girl  in 
some  ways,  she  never  manifested  any 
affection  for  her.  But  her  dog  came  in 
for  all  the  pet  names  and  caresses  which 
belonged  rightfully  to  the  child.  Her 
neighbors  used  to  say  that  Mrs.  So-and- 
So  thought  more  of  the  dog  than  she  did 
of  her  child,  but  when  the  child  died 
suddenly,  the  grief  of  the  distracted 
mother  showed  how  she  had  been  mis¬ 
judged.  She  had  grown  up  under  the 
old  iron  rule  of  repression,  which  hid 
every  natural  show  of  affection ;  and 
while  her  heart  had  been  full  of  mother 
love,  it  was  a  sealed  book  to  her  child. 

AUNT  RACHEL. 


CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defense, 

For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

— Roscommon. 

. .  .Haryot  Holt  Cahoon  in  New  York 
Recorder:  “It  is  a  regularly  under¬ 
stood  fact  that  the  masculine  nature  is 
neither  blessed  nor  cursed  with  so  much 
tolerance  as  the  feminine  nature  is.” 

_ B.  0.  Flower  in  the  Arena  :  “  This 

military  craze  rampant  in  governmental, 
educational,  and  religious  circles,  and 
this  attempt  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
tense  mind  upon  the  master  murderer 
and  tyrant  of  the  past  [Napoleon]  is  the 
most  ominous  specter  which  darkens  the 
sky  of  our  present  civilization  ;  and  it  is 
saddening  and  discouraging  when  we 
remember  that  arbitration,  or  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  national  and  international  dis¬ 
putes  rationally,  has  recently  proved  so 
successful  that  many  of  the  finest  minds 


of  our  century  believed  that  Christian 
civilization  had  at  last  risen  above  the 
level  of  the  savage  brute,  and  that  in¬ 
stead  of  wanton  murder  and  the  measure¬ 
less  waste,  desolation,  and  destruction 
of  war,  we  should  hereafter  see  all  dis¬ 
putes  and  misunderstandings  settled 
reasonably  and  justly  by  an  impartial 
court  of  intelligent  human  beings.” 

....Theodore  Roosevelt:  “It  is  an 
outrage  for  a  man  to  drag  foreign  poli¬ 
tics  into  our  contests  and  vote  as  an 
Irishman  or  German  or  other  foreigner, 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  but  it  is  no  less  an 
outrage  to  discriminate  against  one  who 
has  become  an  American  in  good  faith, 
merely  because  of  his  creed  or  birth¬ 
place.” 

....Prof.  Mary  R.  Smith  in  Popular 
Science  Monthly  :  “  We  do  not  expect  a 
man  to  become  a  distinguished  engineer 
or  a  professor  of  Latin  by  studying  a 
little  literature,  history,  music  and  lan¬ 
guage  ;  yet  we  expect  a  woman  to  under¬ 
take  an  occupation  for  which,  in  this 
age  at  least,  a  certain  definite  kind  of 
training  is  necessary,  without  anything 
more  applicable  than  ‘  general  culture.’  ” 


WHY? 

WHY  are  so  many  persons  blind  to 
their  own  interests  ?  A  little  thought 
will  often  save  great  trouble. 

WHY  will  women  do  so  many  im¬ 
prudent  things,  and  then  suffer  when 
there  is  no  need  of  it  ? 

WHY  owill  men  become  careless  and 
overdo  when  by  care  they  can  avoid 
it  all  ? 

WHY  will  people  permit  heauaches, 
lassitude,  debility,  strange  and  broken 
health  when  all  can  easily  be  escaped  ? 

WHY,  in  fact,  will  men  and  women 
suffer  when  they  can  become  healthy 
and  prolong  their  lives  by  the  ase  of 
Warner’s  Safe  Cure  ? 

WHY  will  people  foolishly  experi¬ 
ment  with  inferior  things  when  this 
best  known  and  only  reliable  remedy 
is  so  easily  within  their  reach  ° 

WHY,  when  you  know  these  things, 
reader,  do  you  delay  ?  There  is  no  time 
like  the  present. 


$Ui£fdlancou$:  gMmtisittfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


For 

Stomach 
Or  Liver 
Troubles,  Take 


Received 
Highest  Awards 
At  World’s  Fair. 

After  sickness,  take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

John  Wesley 

was  indeed  prophetic  when  he 
wrote  in  1759,  of  Electricity: 

“  How  much  sickness  and  pain 
may  be  prevented  or  removed, 
and  how  many  lives  saved  by 
this  unparalleled  remedy.” 

Thousands  of  people  are  to¬ 
day  alive  and  well  through  the 
benefit  received  from 

Dr.  Scott’s 
Electric  Belt, 

for  men  and  women,  which  quickly  cures  Rheuma-* 
tism,  (iout,  Liver  and  Kidney  trouble,  Nervous 
Debility,  indigestion  and  kindred  complaints. 
Standard  Belt,  3Q  Power,  $3.00.  At  all 

druggists’,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  01  price. 

“  The  Doctor’s  Story,”  a  valuable  book,  free. 

PALL  MALL  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION, 

Room  12.  846  Broadway,  New  York. 

Anonfe  Wuntprl  Quick  sales.  Liberal  pay. 

▼  Y  Cl  1 1  LEU  Satisfaction  ynaranteed. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Four  Courses  in  Agriculture. 

Two  Winter  Courses  begin  January  3, 1893;  Regular 
and  Special  begin  September  25, 1896. 

For  announcement  address 
I.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


The  Leading  Conservatory  of  America 

Carl  Faelten,  Director, 

Founded  i  n  1863  by 
E.  Tourjbo 


Send  for  Prospectus 
giving  full  information. 
Frank  W.  H  alh.  General  Manager. 


★★★★★★  C  LS 

tCHAUTAUQUAj 


C 

L 


(LiteSii  Reading  Circle 


C 

L 


THE  AMERICAN  YEAR 

A  systematic  course  in  American  politics, 

C  industry,  and  literature,  illustrating  the  C 
Development  of  National  Life. 

£  Why  not  supplement  your  desultory  read-  £ 
in.g  by  a  well-defined  course  for  the  coming 

★  winter?  Chautauqua  offers  a  practical,  A, 
comprehensive  plan.  ^ 

★  JOHN  H.  VINCENT,  Dept.  17,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  ★ 

L  s £★★★★★★ 


mm 


And  STEREOPTICONS.  *11  price*.  View,  illustrating 
every  subject  for  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS,  etc. 

profitable  business  for  a  man  with  a  smalt  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  for  Home  Amusement.  265  page  Catalogue,  free, 

MCALLISTER,  Ufg. Optician,  40  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


We  Tan 

frisian,  coon  and  galloway 
1’t  lteep  th< 


Cattle  hides  and  all  sorts 
of  skins  whole  for  ROBES 
and  RUGS.  Soft,  light, 
moth-proof.  Get  our 
tan  circular.  We  make 

- j’-r - •» - fur  coats  and  rotten.  If 

Four  dealer  don’t  Keep  them  get  catalogue  from  us 
e  Cbosby  Frisian  Fob  Co.,Box  46  Roc  he  star,  N.Y. 


1  CLOTHES  WASHED! 

BY  THE ■—  fc: 

Western  Washer  E 

IT^"Are  always  clean  and  white.  P1 

300,000  of  them  in  use  is  convincing 
„  _  proof  of  their  popularity.  Sold  under  ► 

3  b  Irl  a  guarantee  to  pleuse.  Agents  Wanted  P 
.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices,  mid  P 
31  mention  HORTON  MFC.  CO. 

this  paper.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  t 
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WOULD  YOU 


Like  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  and  S15U  month¬ 
ly,  if  su  write  us  at  once. 
We  will  send  you  full  particulars  Free,  or  a  valuable 
sample  of  our  goods  in  Sterling  Silver  upon  receipt 
of  Five  Two  cent  stamps  for  postage,  etc.  Address 

Standard  Silver  Ware  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Salesmen  Wanted. 

$100  to  $125  per  month  and  expenses.  Staple  line. 
Position  permanent,  pleasant  and  desirable.  Address, 
with  stamp,  KING  MFG.  CO.,  G.  51,  Chicago. 


iSOT  T)  Under  a  POSITIVE ■  GUARANTEE  4^ 

f  L/ V/l-fL/  to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  washbourd,  even  to  the 
I  wristbands  and  collars  of  a  dirty  shirt.  This  applies  to  TerrifT*  Perfect 

J  •v’aahlnjr  Machine,  which  Is  guaranteed  to  wash  from  the  finest  linen  or  lace  to  the  heavl- 
fest  bedding  and  all  with  equal  effect.  Machines  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale  prices;  If  not 
J  satisfactory  money  refunded.  LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  terms,  exclusive  territory 
jandjprice^write^..  _  .PORTLAND  .4  ..Portland,  Mich 


Chops  Exactly 
as  Shown. 


ENTERPRISE 


Meat  Chopper 

Bh'fT  I  M  M  IT  D’fril  I  ■ 


JBfeTTINNED^o* 

chops,  easily ,  meat  for  sausage,  hash,  and  mince  meat, 
suet,  tripe,  cod  fish,  scraps  for  poultry,  corn  for  fritters,  etc. 
No.  5,  $2.— No.  10,  $3.  The  only  perfect  chopper  ever  made.  Ail  sizes,  from  the 
small  family  chopper  to  the  largest  power  machine.  Ask  for  it  at  the  hardware 
dealers.  Catalogue  free.  THE  ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO..  3d  &  Dauphin  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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rHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  23 


TO  AGENTS. 

One  month  ago,  we  told  our  readers 
frankly  how  the  October  subscription 
contest  was  going.  To-day  we  desire  to 
talk  about  the  November  contest.  It’s  fair 
to  all  that  we  should  state  just  how  things 
stand.  As  all  know,  we  have  $170  in  cash 
for  distribution  on  December  2,  in  chunks 
of  $50,  $40,  $30,  $20,  $15,  $10,  and  $5.  Now 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  largest  clubs  thus 
far  (November  16)  are  as  follows  :  10,  8, 
7,  6,  4,  4,  3!£.  That  is  the  actual  state 
of  the  case.  Think  of  it — the  contest 
half  over  and  the  largest  club  only  10  ! 
What  folly  for  us  to  go  on  and  say  more 
when  the  facts  are  clear  to  every  one  ! 

Lots  of  people  say,  “  There’s  no  show 
for  me  because  those  skilled  agents  are 
sure  to  get  big  clubs  and  beat  me.”  We 
have  now  a  new  offer  to  make  that  will 
cover  that  point  in  full.  Any  one  who 
sends  a  chib  of  20  subscriptions  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  prize  of  $5,  anyway.  It  will  make 
no  difference  if  there  are  seven  larger  clubs 
ahead'  of  him — he  will  have  a  $5  bill  if  he 
secure  a  score  of  names  !  All  this,  you 
understand,  is  in  addition  to  the  regular 
commission  and  the  possibility  of  earn¬ 
ing  the  dollar-a-day  prize. 

Having  stated  these  facts,  we  are  not 
going  to  say  a  word  more  except  that 
you  may  have  fully  as  good  a  chance 
to  win  in  November  as  in  December. 
There  will  be  a  big  rush  next  month,  as 
many  people  wait  until  the  end  of  the 
year  before  renewing  their  papers. 


"  NOMINATIONS 

Chaki.es  Francis  Adams  was  a  well- 
known  man  in  Massachusetts  at  one 
time.  He  was  the  descendant  of  John 
Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 
both  became  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Many  people  thought  that  C.  F. 
Adams  was  a  good  enough  man  to  sit 
where  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
sat.  Among  these  people  was  an  editor 
who  lost  no  oxxportunity  of  nominating 
Mr.  Adams  for  the  Presidency.  It  was 
his  one  thought  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  The  story  is  told  that  he  once 
went  to  church  and,  overcome  by  the 
heat,  went  to  sleep.  During  the  sermon 
the  minister  suddenly  closed  the  big 
Bible  with  a  snap,  and  shouted  in  sten¬ 
torian  tones  : 

“  Who  shall  stand  at  that  last  day  f  ’ 
The  editor  woke  with  a  start,  and  his 
one  idea  rushed  into  his  mind.  Rising  in 
his  pew  he  shouted  back  : 

“Charles  Francis  Adams,  gentlemen. 
He  is  a  man  eminently  qualified  by 
Nature  and  education,  and  I  nominate 
him  for  this  important  position  !” 


* 

The  stern  facts  of  history  show  that 
this  persistent  nominating  failed  to  give 
practical  results,  but  if  that  editor  had 
only  had  a  few  equally  earnest  men  to 
back  him  up,  we  might  have  had  a  third 
Adams  in  the  White  House — to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  Nation.  We  fully  in¬ 
dorse  this  idea  of  standing  right  by 
those  we  believe  in.  That  is  why  we 
want  to  get  our  ticket  in  the  field  before 
the  politicians  make  up  their  slate. 
Next-year  will  be  Presidential  year.  While 
the  politicians  are  dickering  and  bar¬ 
gaining,  The  R.  N.-Y.  wishes  to  present 
the  following  list  of  its  candidates. 
They  are  all  sound  and  true  —  well 
worthy  of  your  support : 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  TICKET. 


For  President, 

JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  BRAINS. 

For  Vice-President, 
NITROGEN  TRAP  LEGUMES. 
For  Presidential  Electors, 


Peter  Potash, 
Nathan  A.  Nitrogen, 
B.  Phos.  Acid, 

A.  Business  Hen, 
Mrs.  Mulley  Cow, 
Ham.  Fat  Hog, 

F.  Mutton  Sheep, 

S.  Common  Sense, 

T.  Balanced  Ration, 
S.  Dime  Cotton, 

B.  Bimetalism, 

Exit  A.  Politician, 
Ex.  Scrub  Horse, 


Super  Fine  Fruit, 

S.  Starchy  Potato, 

T.  Bacteria  Butter, 

P.  Food  Milk, 

Tidy  F.  Truck, 

Con.  Servative  Coopera¬ 
tion, 

W.  Kept  Tools, 

G.  Honest  Justice, 

W.  Grown  Grain, 

Anti  H.  Trust, 

M.  Y.  O.  Business. 


We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  there  is  a 
ticket  that  every  farmer  in  the  land  can 
safely  indorse.  In  fact,  we  will  go 
further  and  say  that  it  has  come  down 
to  a  point  where  the  farmer  must  sup¬ 
port  such  a  ticket  or  go  to  the  wall.  At 
some  future  day,  we  will  give  the  pedi¬ 
grees  of  some  of  these  candidates,  and 
also  present  a  series  of  resolutions  and  a 
platform  for  them  to  stand  on. 

* 

“  But  where  does  The  R.  N.-Y.  come 
in  ?  ”  Of  course  you  will  ask  that  ques¬ 
tion  at  once.  Well,  the  only  office  we 
care  anything  about,  is  that  of  chair¬ 
man  of  the  campaign  committee.  In 
the  great  political  campaigns,  as  you 
know,  it  is  the  manager  who  does  the 
work.  He  doesn’t  say  much,  but  he 
thinks  and  plans  how  to  reach  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  influence  them.  That’s  what 
The  R.  N.-Y.  wants  to  do — it  wants  to 
reach  the  people — get  right  into  their 
homes  and  talk  to  them  and  think  with 
them  and  try  to  get  them  to  spur  up  and 
make  a  little  spurt. 

We  want  1,000  men  just  as  earnest  as 
was  that  Massachusetts  editor,  who  will 
talk  R.  N.-Y.  and  dream  R.  N.-Y.  all  the 
time.  We  can  elect  that  ticket  if  you 
will  come  out  of  your  shell  and  shell 
your  neighbors  with  sample  copies  and 
honest  words  of  opinion  about  our 
paper.  Here  are  six  good  people  who 
went  about  advocating  the  election  of 
this  ticket  last  week.  They  secured 
some  votes,  also  lined  their  pockets  with 
six  one  dollar  bills. 

Nov.  11. — Horace  W.  Gillett,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

12. — Benj.  Kenyon,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 

13. — W.  J.  Bills,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

14. — Robt.  O.  Bale,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J. 

15.  — E.  P.  Brotzman,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa. 

16.  — F.  E.  Van  Eps,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  a  wagon-load  of  good  cam¬ 
paign  documents.  Here  is  one.  This 
man  wrote  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  was  worth 
$17  to  him  last  year.  We  asked  him  to 
tell  how  and  why,  and  here  is  his 
answer : 

Your  letter  of  November  7  asking  about  how 
The  R.  N.-Y.  was  worth  $17  to  me  last  year,  is  at 
hand.  Some  time,  I  think,  in  the  spring  of  1894, 
you  told  how  a  farmer  in  central  New  York  sold 
his  butter.  I  took  the  hint,  and,  in  doing  so,  made 
$17  more  than  if  I  had  sold  in  the  old  way  that  I 
have  followed  for  years.  I  do  not  make  butter 
until  the  cheese  factory  stops,  about  the  middle 
of  November.  J.  G.  c. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

Now,  print  this  note  on  top  of  the 
other  : 

I  am  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  I  am  with  my  fire 
insurance  policies — I  cannot  afford  to  let  it  lapse. 
The  article  on  cribbing  corn  caught  this  subscrip¬ 
tion.  The  subscriber  is  a  wealthy  farmer  here, 
and  read  the  article  in  a  borrowed  paper.  Then 
three  minutes  talk  on  my  part  did  the  rest. 

Ohio.  J.  a.  j. 

That  man  is  a  stalwart  worker  for  the 
ticket.  Can’t  you  spare  three  minutes 
of  your  valuable  time  in  a  like  effort  ? 

And,  lastly,  here’s  a  bit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  that  will  show  our  advertisers  that 
each  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  likely  to 
have  several  good  readers : 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  good 
many  years,  although  my  name  is  not  on  the  list. 
My  neighbor  and  I  make  out  a  list  of  the  papers 
wre  wish,  and  pay  for  them  jointly.  Half  of  them 
come  to  me  and  half  to  him,  and  each  Saturday 
night  we  exchange  the  week’s  papers.  We  have 
several  other  agricultural  papers,  but  if  we  could 
have  but  one,  we  would  choose  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Paris  Station,  N.  Y.  o.  D.  H. 

Now,  then,  don’t  forget  these  things  : 

1.  The  R.  N.-Y.  wants  to  elect  its 
ticket. 

2.  We  will  pay  $170  in  cash  on  Decem¬ 
ber  1  to  the  largest  seven  clubs. 

3.  We  pay  $1  each  day  for  the  largest 
daily  clubs. 

4.  A  club  of  20  wins  $5  anyway. 


Er  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  3 

80LUBLR  —  ACTIVE — 8URE.  — 


tBOWKER 


FERTILIZER  CO.,  [ 
BOSTON  A  NEW  YORK.- 


ODORLESS  AIIAlin  delivertedtatt,  yoar 

ii  iu  rn  a  i  tlUAfVU  nearest  station,  for 

MINERAL  «'*«■«**  #20.00  per  ton. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 
No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  ship  our  best 
^Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 

at  bottom>prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Mass 


Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book. 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy 
and  concise  form,  a  great  number  of  rules 
and  recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers,  etc.  Dis¬ 
cusses  injurious  insects,  fungicides,  and  gives 
tables  for  planting,  etc.  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Third  edition,  revised. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 
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♦  SEND  NAME  AXI)  ADDKUKK  FOR  ♦ 

jHunnirl 

♦ 
♦ 


free; 

jold  Rings,  Banquet  Lamps, T 
s,  Accordeons,  Violins,  Smyrna^ 
nns,  Imitation  Cut  Glass  Ware,^ 


^  We  give  tlie  f'ol- 
^  lowing  Premiums 
4  with  Tea  absolutely  I 

♦  Watches,  Solid  Gold  Rings, 

♦  Autoharps,  Banjos,  A 

♦  Rugs,  Lace  Curtains, . . ,F€UV> , 

♦  -Air  Guns,  also  Tea,  Dinner  and  Toilet  Sets.’t 

♦  LIBERAL  TEA  CO.,  103  Cross  St.,  Boston,  Mass,+ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


NEW  YORK  WORLD 

Thrice-a-Week  Edition, 

Combining  all  the  crisp,  fresh  news  qua¬ 
lities  of  a  daily  with  the  special 
literary  and  instructive 
features  of  a  Weekly. 


SIX  PAGES  AT  EACH  ISSUE. 

EIGHTEEN  PAGES  EVERY  WEEK. 

Stories  by  the  Best  Authors. 

Pages  for  Women  and  Children. 

Full  Market  Reports. 

A  Varied  Editorial  Page. 

A  Cyclopedia  of  News  and  Comment. 

Political  events,  as  well  as  all  other  news,  nar¬ 
rated  fully,  promptly  and  accurately. 

156  PAPERS  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Send  $1.65  to  this  office  for  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  and  the  THRICE-A-WEEK  WORLD, 
both  one  year. 


No.  3  Bone  Cutter. 

For  a  Club  of  10. 

You  may  have  just  a  small  flock  of 
hens.  You  don’t  feel  like  buying  a  large 
bone  cutter  ;  yet  you  want  your  hens  to 
do  just  as  well  as  though  you  had  a  larger 
flock,  and  to  encourage  them  to  do  this, 
you  need  to  feed  them  just  as  well  We 
appreciate  the  situation,  and  can  help 
you.  The  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Milford, 
Mass.,  are  now  making  a  small  bone  cut¬ 
ter  that  is  just  the  thing  you  need.  Send 


to  them  and  get  full  description.  It 
costs  $7  cash.  You  may  not  feel  like 
paying  out  this  much  money  ;  you  don’t 
need  to.  Just  take  a  day  among  your 
neighbors,  and  send  us  10  new  yearly 
subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  $1  each, 
and  we  will  send  you  one  of  these  small 
No.  3  bone  cutters  for  your  work.  Now 
if  you  want  healthy  hens  and  lots  of 
fresh  eggs,  or  the  very  best  and  cheapest 
food,  go  to  work. 

The  Rural  Nkw-Yorkkb,  New  York. 


HANDY  REPAIRING  OUTFIT. 

“  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.”  Every  farmer  knows  that  the  greatest  expense 
in  repairs  comes  from  neglecting  the  first  appearance  of  weakness.  If  the  first  stitch 
that  broke  in  the  harness  had  been  mended  promptly,  the  latter  would  have  never 
given  way,  and  many  a  runaway  with  broken  wagon,  ruined  horse,  and  crippled 
man  or  woman  would  have  been  avoided.  With  this  set  of  38  first-class  tools,  any 
man  can  repair  boots,  shoes,  harness,  tinware,  rubber  goods,  and  do  countless 
other  jobs  about  the  place.  With  the  four  iron  lasts  and  clinch  nails,  any  size  of 
boot  or  shoe  can  be  soled.  Your  excuse  for  not  keeping  things  in  repair  is  that 


you  have  no  tools.  The  little  breaks  go,  a  breakdown  follows,  and  a  day  is  lost  at 
the  shop  for  repairs,  besides  the  mechanic’s  bill.  Ten  minutes’  work  at  the  right 
time  would  have  saved  it  all.  We  have  two  different  kits  :  No.  1  has  38  tools  ; 
regular  price,  $3  ;  No.  2  has  31  tools,  price,  $2.  No.  2  outfit  contains  the  same 
articles  as  No.  1,  except  harness  and  soldering  tools.  If  you  have  no  harness  or 
tinware  to  repair,  you  do  not  need  a  No.  1  outfit.  We  send  No.  1  and  The  R.  N.-Y., 
one  year,  for  $3.25  ;  or  for  club  of  seven  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each.  Or 
No.  2  and  The  R.  N.-Y.,  one  year,  for  $2.25;  or  for  a  club  of  five  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1 — you  pay  freight.  These  are  all  full-sized,  good,  substantial  tools.  They 
ought  to  save  their  cost  every  month  in  the  year. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


FREE 


A  POSTAL  CARD 


addressed  to  THE  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland, 
O.,  will  bring  you  a  copy  of  the  leading  agricultural, 
live  stock  and  home  paper  of  America.  All  original 
matter;  20  pages  every  week,  illustrated. 

IT  TELLS  HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  FARM  PAY. 


Practical  Farm  Chemistry 

T.  Greiner.  This  is  intended  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  who  is  not  a  chemist,  and  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  terms  that  he  can  understand,  although 
all  its  statements  are  based  upon  true  scien¬ 
tific  principles.  It  treats  of  the  raw  materials 
of  plant  food,  both  organic  and  mineral;  the 
available  sources  of  supply  of  both  manures 
and  chemical  fertilizers ;  and  gives  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economical  application,  as  well  as 
discussing  clover  and  other  plants  used  as 
fertilizers.  It  is  condensed,  yet  comprehensive, 
and  easily  understood.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

This  year’s  pickle  crop  is  said  to  be  short. 

Mexican  oranges  are  being  sold  in  Chicago. 

Prospects  are  for  very  low  prices  on  furs  this 
season. 

The  foreign  apple  market  is  not  so  strong 
except  for  Baldwins. 

The  catch  of  mackerel  this  year  is  light — about 
one-half  that  of  last  year. 

The  apple  crop,  the  country  over,  is  reported  as 
71  per  cent  of  a  full  crop. 

The  average  yield  of  buckwheat  is  given  as 
20.1  bushels,  as  against  16.1  last  year. 

The  supply  of  cranberries  remaining  in  growers’ 
hands  is  reported  to  be  very  much  reduced. 

Prices  on  butter  hardly  varied  a  particle  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  October  and  so  far  this  month. 

A  good  many  New  York  State  apples  have 
been  sold  to  go  West.  Prices  were  pretty  good, 
too. 

Many  Keiffer  pears  are  sold  by  the  push-cart 
men  in  this  city,  and  they  don’t  generally  sell  the 
best. 

A  single  shipment  of  25  barrels  of  venison  re¬ 
ceived  this  past  week,  weakened  the  market  to 
the  extent  of  two  to  three  cents  per  pound. 

The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  handling 
and  marketing  tobacco  in  Virginia,  and  large 
quantities  of  it  have  been  rushed  to  market. 

The  reported  stocks  of  cheese  in  Liverpool  on 
November  1,  1895,  were  60,600  boxes,  against  94,700 
boxes  on  October  1,  and  79,200  on  September  1. 

Well-posted  authorities  say' that  high  prices  for 
butter  need  not  be  expected  this  winter,  as  stocks 
now  on  hand  are  good,  and  a  large  production 
this  winter  is  probable. 

This  season’s  California  orange  crop  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  10,000  car-loads,  or  3,000,000  boxes,  and 
it  is  predicted  that  this  output  will  be  doubled 
within  the  next  five  years. 

The  latest  folly  in  a  business  line  is  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  350  sacks  of  potatoes  from  Germany. 
The  only  one  likely  to  profit  by  it  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  exacts  the  duty. 

The  first  new  pecans  arrived  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  sold  for  extreme  prices.  The  crop  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  unusually  large  this  year,  hence 
prices  are  not  likely  to  rule  high. 

The  supply  of  grapes  is  still  larger  than  the 
demand.  The  wine  makers  are  gradually  drop¬ 
ping  out  of  market,  and  the  poorer  grades  are 
selling  very  slowly  in  consequence. 

The  railroads  of  the  Northwest  are  unable  to 
supply  cars  enough  for  the  shipment  of  the 
wheat  offered.  At  Duluth  and  Minneapolis,  as 
many  as  1,200  car-loads  a  day  have  been  received. 

It  is  reported  that  strong  pressure  is  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  English  Government  to 
prohibit  the  free  importation  of  American  and 
Canadian  sheep,  on  the  ground  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  scab. 

Curious  changes  sometimes  occur  in  the  mar¬ 
kets.  Week  before  last,  advices  indicated  heavy 
shipments  of  poultry  the  next  week.  Receivers 
advised  shippers  against  it,  and  the  result  was 
that  there  was  a  scarcity,  and  prices  jumped  up 
wonderfully. 

Many  of  the  Western  dressed  calves  are  split 
entirely  down  the  front,  and  do  not  present  so 
good  an  appearance  as  those  which  are  split  part 
way  down,  which  is  the  correct  method.  Better 
prices  would  be  realized  if  more  attention  were 
paid  to  this  and  other  market  requirements. 

The  latest  returns  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  make  the  corn  crop  the  largest  on  record. 
The  average  yield  is  given  as  26.2  bushels.  The 
extreme  drought  has  injured  the  crop  somewhat 
in  some  locations,  while  untimely  frosts  have  cut 
it  in  others.  Final  estimates  may  change  the 
results  somewhat,  but  probably  not  materially. 

Thanksgiving  occurs  November  28.  The  proba¬ 
bility  is  that  there  will  be  heavy  supplies  of  poul¬ 
try,  especially  turkeys.  These  are  wanted  at 
Thanksgiving  time,  medium-sized  ones  being  pre¬ 
ferred.  But  they  should  be  fat,  well  dressed,  and 
arrive  in  good  order.  Extremely  high  prices  for 
the  best  are  improbable;  what  poor  stock  will 
sell  for  is  a  problem — much  of  it,  probably,  for 
not  enough  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  getting  it 
here.  The  thin,  poor  stock  should  be  assorted 
out  and  fed  for  a  while  longer  before  killing. 
Above  all  things,  don’t  mix  a  few  poor  birds  with 
the  good  stock ;  better  throw  them  away.  Some 
choice  ducks  are  wanted  for  Thanksgiving,  good, 
large  chickens,  and  a  few  geese,  but  the  last 
are  more  in  demand  at  Christmas,  Pack  just  as 
neatly  as  possible.  Stock  should  usually  be  here 
Monday  or  Tuesday.  If  the  weather  be  warm,  it 
may  pay  better  to  ship  a  little  later  and  by 
express. 


An  Enigmatical  Bill-of-Fare, 

For  a  dinner  served  on  the  Dining-  Cars 
of  the  Chicag-o,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railway,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  a  two-cent  postage  stamp. 
Apply  to  Geo.  II.  Heafford,  General  Pas¬ 
senger  Agent,  Old  Colony  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. — Adv. 


N.  Y.  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  FOR  1895. 

The  following  are  the  dates  for  the  farmers’ 
institutes  for  the  rest  of  the  year  in  New  York 
State  : 

PLACE.  COUNTY.  DATE. 

Nelson . Madison . Nov. 

Clarksville . Albany . Nov.  19, 

West  Eaton . Madison . Nov. 

Georgetown . . — Madison . Nov. 

Wayville . Saratoga . Nov. 

South  Otselic . Chenango  —  Nov.  22, 

Cincinnatus . Cortland . Nov.  25, 

McDonough .  Chenango  —  Nov. 

Franklin . Delaware . Dec. 

Central  Bridge . Schoharie  —  Dec.  2, 

Peru . Clinton . Dec.  2, 

Treadwell  [?] . Delaware  — Dec. 

Breakabeen . Schoharie  —  Dec.  4, 

Chazy . Clinton . Dec.  4, 

Hamden . Delaware . Dec.  4, 

Cobleskill . Schoharie  —  Dec.  6, 

Ellen  burg  Depot . Clinton . Dec.  6, 

Richmondville . Schoharie  —  Dec. 

North  Bangor . Franklin . Dec.  9, 

Schenevus . Otsego . Dec.  10, 

Dairy  Asso.,  Syracuse — Onondaga  —  Dec.  10, 

Sidney . Delaware _ Dec. 

Moira . Franklin . Dec.  11, 

Rockdale . Chenango _ Dec.  12, 

Stockholm  Depot . St.  Lawrence. Dec.  12, 


Edmeston . Otsego . Dec.  13, 

Massena . St.  Lawrence.Dec.  13, 

Hermon . St.  Lawrence.Dec. 

Lisbon  Center . St.  Lawrence.Dec. 

Mt.  Upton . Chenango _ Dec.  16, 

Edwards . St.  Lawrence.Dec. 

Ed  wards  ville . St.  Lawrence.Dec. 

Afton . Chenango _ Dec.  17, 

Hammond .  St.  Lawrence.Dec.  18, 

Lisle . Broome . Dec. 

LaFargeville . Jefferson . Dec.  20, 

Oxford  . Chenango - Dec.  20, 

Adams  Center . Jefferson . Dec.  23, 

Earl  ville . Madison . Dec.  23, 

Burnt  Hills . Saratoga . Dec. 

Madison . Madison . Dec.  26, 

Clifton  Park . Saratoga . Dec.  27, 

Knoxboro . Oneida . Dec.  27, 

Becker’s  Corners . Albany . Dec. 

Burnhams . Chautauqua.. Dec.  30, 

Hagaman . Montgomery  .Dec.  30, 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895.  choice . 1  55@1  57 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  45®  — 

Pea,  1895,  choice . 1  37@1  40 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  85@1  90 

lied  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  27@1  30 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 . 1  65@l  70 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  60®  — 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (00  lbs) . 2  00®2  10 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  10@1  20 

Medium,  foreign,  1895 . 1  25@1  30 

Marrow,  foreign,  1891 .  — @  — 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 1  15@1  25 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  85®  87 

Bags,  per  bushel .  80@  — 

Scotch,  bags .  80@  — 


BUTTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  extras  . 
Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

8tate  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras. 

Firsts .  . 

Seconds  . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts. 

Seconds . 

Thirds .  . 

Western  dairy,  firsts  ....  . . . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  firkins,  June  extras . 

Firkins,  current  make . 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 

First . 

Current  make,  extras . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds . 

fourths  to  thirds . 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Prime  to  choice . . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Small,  white  fancy . . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Full  skims . 


.22 

@22)4 

.23 

@- 

.20 

@21)4 

.17 

@18)4 

.14 

@16 

.21 

@- 

.18 

@20 

.14 

@16 

.18 

@20 

.15 

@16 

.12 

@14 

.16 

@18 

.12 

@14 

.10 

@11 

.14 

@15 

.11)4@12)4 

..10)4@11 

J3)4®14 

.10!4@12 

.13 

@14 

.12 

@13)4 

. — 

@— 

..12 

@13 

..11 

@11)4 

,.  8 

@10 

..13 

@- 

..10)4@— 

.  9 

@  9% 

.  8 

@  9 

.  754®  714 
•  10^@U 
.10%@11 
.  9)4@10)4 
.  7%@  914 
.  7  @714 

.5  @614 
314@  4 
.  2J4@  3 


EGGS. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  25  @  27 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks .  22  @  26 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks .  22  @  26 

Western  fancy .  23  @  2314 

Other  Western,  good  to  prime .  21  @  22 

Western,  refrigerator,  choice .  17  @  19 

West’n.  refrigerator, defective,  per  case.3  00  @4  25 
West'n  dirties,  candled,  per  30-doz  case. .3  50  @4  00 

Western  checks,  candled,  per  case .  2  75  @3  50 

Western  seconds,  per  30-doz  case . 3  00  @4  00 

Western  culls,  ungraded,  per  case . 2  50  @3  50 

Western  limed,  per  doz .  16  @  1614 


FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy. . 

Choice,  1895 . 

Prime,  1895 . 

Sundried,  sliced .  1895  . 

Sundried,  quartered . 

Chopped,  1895,  per  lb . 

Cores  and  skins.  1894.  per  lb  . 
Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  boxes,  per  lb 

Bags,  per  lb . . 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  per  lb  . . 

Huckleberries,  per  lb . 

Plums.  State  . 

Cherries,  1895,  per  lb  . 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb . 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894  .... 
Sundried . 


6!4@ 
544®  6)4 
5!4@  544 
2  @  4 
2  @  414 
144@  2 
1  @— 
—  @— 
—  @- 

5  @  7 

6  @  614 
314®  4 
814®  914 
314@  4 

18i4@19 
17  @1714 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Northern,  fancy,  selected,  per  bbl.. 2  50@3  25 


Hubbardston,  per  bbl .  .  1  50@2  00 

Fameuse,  per  bbl .  . 2  50©3  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Codling,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  50 

20-oz.,  per  bbl  . 1  75@2  25 

Fall  Pippin,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

King  of  Tompkins,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

Greening,  per  bbl . .  .1  25@2  00 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  25@1  75 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl .  1  50@2  25 

Common,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 


Grapes,  West’n  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  bkt.  8@  10 
West'n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  10-lb  basket.  16®  18 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  5-lb  basket  ..  8@  10 

Niagara,  in  trays,  per  lb .  1M@  144 

Catawba,  in  trays,  per  lb .  1  @  114 

Concords,  in  trays,  per  lb . 1  @1)4 

Concords,  in  bbls..  per  lb .  I  @  l)J 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  fancy,  late,  per  bbl.. 7  26@8  00 

Fancy,  early,  per  bbl . 7  25®7  50 

Prime,  per  bbl . 7  25@7  60 

Medium,  per  bbl . ti  75@7  50 

Light,  per  bbl .  6  25@6  50 

Soft,  per  bbl . 5  50@6  00 

Soft,  per  crate . 2  00@2  50 

Pears.  Boston  Bartlett,  per  bushel  box . I  25@2  00 

Boston  Seckel,  per  bushel  box  . 2  00@4  00 

Bose,  per  bushel  box . 1  50@3  00 

Boston  other  late . 1  00@1  75 

Bose,  per  bbl'  . 3  00@4  50 

KeilTer,  per  bbl . 1  60® 2  60 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  60 

Near-by,  common,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Seckel,  per  bbl . 3  00@6  00 

Quinces,  apple,  per  bbl . 2  50@5  00 

Boston,  per  bushel  box . 1  76@2  00 


GAME 


Woodcock,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  75®  90 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  76®  1  00 

Quail,  frozen,  per  doz . . 2  00@2  40 

Western,  fresh . 1  75@2  00 

Southwestern,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  00@1  60 

Partridges,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  76@1  00 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  40®  85 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair . 1  00®  1  20 

English  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz . I  00@2  00 

Golden  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  00@2  00 

Grass  plover,  fresh,  per  doz .  . 1  25@1  75 

Snipe,  small,  yellow  leg,  fresh,  per  doz .  40®  50 

Sand  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz .  30®  40 

Wild  ducks,  mallards,  per  pair .  60®  80 

Canvas,  per  pair . 1  50@2  50 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  40®  50 

Green  wing,  teal  and  common,  per  pair  .  25@  40 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 1  00@1  50 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  18®  22 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  14®  18 

Frozen,  per  lb .  18®  20 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  10®  16 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  25®  40 


GRAIN. 


Wheat . 60  @67 

Rye . 42  @45 

Barley . 30  @46 

Buckwheat,  silver .  41)4® 42 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 44  @— 

Corn . 36  @38)4 

Oats . 22  @28 


GRASS  SEED. 


Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  00®  7  50 

Crimson  clover .  3  75®  4  75 

Timothy .  8  75®  5  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . 

Salt  . . 

Straw,  long  rye . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . 

Wheat . 


85® 

_ 

80(«I 

— 

70® 

75 

-@ 

— 

70® 

75 

60® 

70 

40® 

50 

55® 

65 

46® 

50 

40® 

50 

35® 

40 

HONEV . 


State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 15  @ — 

Fair,  per  lb . 11  @13 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Extracted,  per  lb .  6  @6)4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 12)4@15 

Extracted,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @55 


HORS. 


POULTRY— LIVE. 


Chickens,  local,  por  lb .  9  @  9)4 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  — 

Southern,  per  lb . 9  @  — 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  ..  10)4@  11 

Western,  per  lb .  10  ©  11 

Southern,  per  lb .  10  @  10)4 

Roosters,  per  lb .  1  @ 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb  ....  .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  75  @  ‘.HI 

Western,  per  pair .  70  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  70 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  37 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  25 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  30 


VEGETABLES. 


Cabbage,  Long  Island,  per  100  .  2  00@3  50 

State,  per  100 . 1  60@2  60 

Cauliflower,  L.  1  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  60@2  50 

Celery.  State  &  West’n,  fancy,  large, per  doz.  60®  75 
State  &  West'n,  average,  prime,  per  doz.  25®  50 

State  &  West’n.  small,  per  doz .  10®  20 

Jersey,  large,  per  doz  roots .  26®  60 

Jersey,  small,  per  doz  roots .  10®  20 

Jersey  and  L.  1„  per  dozen  fiat  bunches.  .1  (10@1  25 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  60@3  00 

Boston,  per  doz  . .  60®  75 

Egg  plant.  Florida .  per  bbl .  . ...2  60@3  50 

Green  peas,  Norfolk,  per  basket . 1  00@3  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@2  00 

Kale,  per  bbl .  .  40®  60 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Boston,  hothouse,  per  doz .  50®  75 

Onions,  L.  1  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  .  60®  80 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  26 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  26®  1  50 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  90@1  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  12@1  25 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl.l  00®  — 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier  crate . 1  25@1  75 

New  Orleans,  per  box . 1  00(3 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl  .  40®  60 

Radishes,  Va.,  per  basket .  25®  50 

Spinach,  L.  I.,  per  bbl  . 1  00@1  60 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  40®  50 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  40®  50 

String  beans,  Norfolk  wax,  per  half-  bbl  bkt.  50@1  00 

Norfolk  green,  per  half-bbl  basket .  75@1  (X) 

Charleston  and  Savannah,  per  basket...  50@1  25 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  por  bbl .  50®  65 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  60®  70 

Watercress,  per  100  bunches .  .......  1  50@2  00 

WOOL. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 18  @19 

X,  Ohio . 17  @18 

Other  grades  . 20  @22 

Washed  combing  and  delaine . 18  @22 

Unwashed  combing . 17  @20 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . 11  @13 

Fine  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas .  8  @10 

California . 9  ©  13)4 

Oregon . 12  @13)4 

Territory .  9  @15 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  daily  supply  has  been  19,799  cans  of  milk, 
173  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  432  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat¬ 
forms  has  been  $1.55  a  can  of  40  Quarts. 


SlNGERB  AND  ARTISTS  GENERALLY  are  USCrs  of 

“  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  ”  for  Coughs,  Colds, 
Hoarseness  and  Throat  Irritations.  They  afford 
instant  relief.  Avoid  imitations. — Adv. 


PALMER  &  FROST, 

Successors  to 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER.  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 


N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1895,  choice . 10  @— 

Medium  to  prime .  7  @  9 

Crop  of  1894.  fancy .  6  @  7 

Prime .  5)4@— 

Medium .  4)4@— 

Common .  3  @  4 

Old  olds .  1)4®  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  10  @ — 

Prime .  9  @ — 

Medium .  8  @ — 

Crop  of  1894,  common .  3)4@  4)4 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  10)4®  11 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9)4@  10 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7)4®  9 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5^4®  6)4 

Small,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Grassers,  per  lb . 4)4®  5)4 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb.  6  @  6)4 

(X)  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  6 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5)4®  5% 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  ib .  6  @  5)4 

200  lbs  and  up.  per  lb .  4  @  5 

Tenderloins,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4'4®  4(4 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  8)4®  304 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3  @  3)2 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  5)4®  6 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3%@  4 

Pecans  ungraded,  per  lb .  —  @ 

Chestnuts,  Northern,  per  bushel  (60  lbs). .4  00  @4  60 

Southern,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) . 3  50  @3  75 

Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) . 1  00  @1  12 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel .  50  @  60 

Butter  nuts,  per  bushel .  25  @  40 


POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
Kill  Iteado  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


MW  before  you  ship  your 
■  ■  ■  IK  Butter.  Eggs.  Poultry, 

Game  and  Nuts.  We 
can  get  you  highest 
market  prices  for  fine  goods.  Choice 
Creamery  Butter,  Fancy  Leghorn  Kggs, 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game  a  specialty.  Ship¬ 
ping  cards  and  stencils  on  application  to 
(1AKNEB&C0..32  Little  I  Hth  St,.,  New  York, 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank,  New  York. 


JELLJFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market.  Live  Stock:  Union  Stock 
Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  Street. 

Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


Apples  and  Poultry 

for  BOSTON  and  ENGLISH  markets.  Consignments 
solicited;  advances  made.  Full  information  given  by 

LAWRENCE  &  CO., 

20  North  Side,  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  Boston.  Mass. 


POTATOES. 


Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  00@1  12 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  90@1  00 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  80®  90 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  75@  90 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  bbl .  75®  90 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl .  70®  85 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50@  60 

Sweets.  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  00 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 2  75@3  26 

South  Jersey,  per  cloth-head  bbl . 2  75@3  00 

Virginia  yellow,  per  barrel . 2  75© 3  00 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  Boll, in  carload  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden, 
Dairy  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  ^Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

K7" Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


DRY-PACKED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  Western,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Chickens,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  8  @  9)4 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Ducks,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  11 


Shippers  and  Producers 

of  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  desir¬ 
ing  a  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  G.  G.  WETTEltAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton.  Pa. 


POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED— ICED. 


Turkeys,  old  hens,  per  lb . 

Old  toms . 

Spring,  dry  picked,  good  to  prime 

Spring,  scalded,  good  to  prime . 

Inferior . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb . 

Western  scalded,  per  lb . 

Western,  dry-  picked,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice . 

Dry  picked,  choice . 

Common  to  fair  . 

Old  roosters,  per  ib . 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb . 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

8quabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 


10  @  — 

9  @  9)4 

9  @  9)4 

S  @  9 

5  @  7 


14  @ 

10  @  12 
7)4® 
7)4® 

8  @ 
7)4@ 

6  @ 
5)4® 

14  @ 


9)4 

10 


15 


7  @  9 

2  25  @2  50 
2  00  @  — 
1  50  @1  75 
15  @  16 
7  @  9 


your  FRUITS,  APPLES,  ONIONS 
and  POTATOES  to 

SAMUEL  WHITTON,  Commission  Merchant. 
Utica,  N.  Y..  P.  O.  Box  148.  Write  for  Shipping  Direc¬ 
tions:  car  lots  a  specialty.  Reference  furnished. 


FEEDING  ANIMALS 

This  Is  a  practical  work  of  560  pages,  by  Professor 
E.  W.  STEWART,  upon  the  science  of  feeding  in  all 
Its  details,  giving  practical  rations  for  all  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Its  accuracy  is  proved  by  its  adoption  as  a 
text  book  in  nearly  all  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Kx- 
eriment  Stations  in  America.  It  will  pay  anybody 
aving  a  horse  or  a  cow.  or  who  feeds  a  few  pigs  or 
sheep  to  buy  and  study  it  carefully.  Price,  $2.00. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  Now  York. 
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SOME  FERTILIZER  EXPERIMENTS. 

P  A.RT  II. 

So  for  many  years  this  farming  went 
on — chiefly  acid  farming  ;  viz.,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  organic  manures  like  fish  and  sea 
weed  with  inadequate  tillage  and  little 
use  of  alkaline  manures  or  those  which 
would  neutralize  or  “sweeten”  the  sour¬ 
ness  in  the  soil.  Then,  for  many  years 
before  1891,  the  land  remained  in  grass 
and  weeds,  until  considerable  moss  had 
grown  on  it.  This  is  the  condition  of  a 
great  many  New  England  fields  to-day. 
When  plowed  and  well  manured,  they 
will  often  give  fair  yields  of  corn  or  rye; 
but  other  crops  often  fail  with  the  same 
treatment,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  secure  a  good 
catch  of  clover  or  Timothy  on  such  fields. 
Tt  is  also  noticed  that,  as  a  rule,  stable 
manure  gives  better  results  on  these 
fields  than  fertilizers  that  contain  much 
a  cid.  Stable  manure,  like  lime,  is  alkaline 
in  its  action.  This  fact  in  regard  to 
clover  is  so  marked,  that  you  will  find 
many  New  England  farmers  who  insist 
that  clover  will  not  grow  on  their  farms. 
So  it  was,  and,  in  fact,  is  to-day  in  Rhode 
Island.  It  was  one  of  the  first  things 
noticed  on  that  typical  field  at  the  ex¬ 
periment  station.  It  soon  become  evi¬ 
dent  that,  with  a  complete  fertilizer, 
that  soil  would  produce  fair  crops  of 
corn  or  potatoes,  but  they  could  not  get 
a  crop  of  clover  started,  no  matter  how 
much  potash  was  used.  The  clover  crop 
was  a  very  important  one,  for  they  had 
set  out  to  show  Rhode  Island  farmers 
the  benefit  of  using  a  good  rotation  of 
crops,  and  a  rotation  that  did  not  include 
clover  would  be  like  the  play  of  Macbeth 
with  Lady  Macbeth  and  the  witches  left 
out.  Clover  and  chemicals  were  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  new  agriculture  they 
wanted  to  teach,  and  the  chemicals  alone 
would  not  bring  the  clover  in.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  on  some  soils  to  plow 
under  a  sod,  plant  corn,  use  fertilizers 
heavily,  grow  potatoes  the  next  year, 
and  then  swing  into  wheat,  clover  and 
grass  to  plow  under  again  for  corn. 
That  rotation  is  both  scientific  and  suc¬ 
cessful  where  it  can  be  carried  out ;  but 
here  was  a  case  where  clover  would  not 
grow,  and  that  upset  the  whole  thing. 
The  problem  was  to  find  why  the  clover 
did  not  grow,  and  remove  the  difficulty. 
It  was  evident  that  adding  plant  food  to 
the  soil  did  not  provide  a  remedy. 

Potash  is  generally  considered  the  key 
to  clover.  So  it  is  when  the  soil  is  right; 
but  applications  of  muriate,  sulphate  or 
kainit  failed  to  start  it  on  that  acid  soil. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  common  report 
that  clover  generally  “came  in”  after 
wood  ashes.  Why  was  that  ?  What  is 
there  about  the  potash  in  wood  ashes 
that  was  superior  to  that  in  other  forms? 
IPas  it  the  potash  that  did  all  the  work? 
A  ton  of  wood  ashes  contains  1,200 
pounds  of  lime.  Gradually  Prof.  Wheeler 
became  convinced  that  the  soil  was  so 
full  of  acid  that  the  characteristic  bac¬ 
teria,  that  of  clover,  could  not  work  in 
it.  The  lime  changed  this  acid  condi¬ 
tion  so  that  the  plants  were  able  to 
thrive  and  grow.  You  might  compare 
it  to  a  man  with  a  sour  and  acid  stom¬ 
ach.  No  use  feeding  him  on  meat  and 
other  strong  food.  A  dose  of  charcoal 
or  magnesia  or  something  to  absorb  and 
neutralize  that  gas,  will  put  the  stomach 
to  rights,  and  prepare  it  for  the  work  of 
digestion.  So  it  was  with  that  acid  soil. 
It  needed  medicine  before  it  could  give 
good  returns  for  plant  food.  That 
medicine  was  lime. 

Prof  Wheeler  has  shown  by  his  results, 
that  this  conclusion  was  sound.  Now, 
why  are  certain  soils  acid,  and  how  are 
we  to  [distinguish  them  ?  The  soil  in 
question  is  a  mellow,  sandy  loam,  level 


but  reasonably  well  drained.  It  is  a 
popular  belief  that  very  acid  soils  are 
found  only  in  low  places  where  more  or 
less  water  stands.  It  will  be  hard  to 
make  some  farmers  believe  that  dry  up¬ 
land  fields  ever  become  so  sour  that 
clover  >vill  not  grow  on  them  ;  yet  it  is 
true,  as  the  farmer  may  easily  prove  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  by  applying  a  sim¬ 
ple  test  which  we  shall  give  later  on. 

Prof.  Wheeler  believed  from  the  start 
that  many  of  the  soils  of  New  England 
are  derived  from  granite  or  other  rocks, 
which  are  lacking  in  bases.  Those  who 
went  through  the  Primer  Science  of  soils 
will  we  think,  understand  what  that 
means.  There  are  really  two  different 
sorts  of  granite  ;  one  contains  but  little 
lime,  and  soils  that  are  derived  from  it, 
are  more  likely  to  become  sour  than 
those  from  rocks  that  contain  more  lime. 
We  can  readily  understand  how  this  is, 
when  we  remember  that  lime  is  the 
great  sweetener  or  neutralizer  of  nature. 
A  soil,  as  we  know,  is  ground  up  rock, 
and  when  the  original  rock  contains 
little  or  no  lime,  and  is  kept  in  grass  for 
a  considerable  time,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  acids  will  accumulate  and  grow 
stronger — in  other  words,  we  shall  have 
“sour”  lands.  Roots  and  leaves  and 
other  organic  matter,  as  they  decay  in 
such  soils,  form  acid  compounds,  and 
unless  something  be  done  to  neutralize 
these  acids,  clover  cannot  grow  and 
thrive.  In  a  soil  containing  a  fair  amount 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  such  an  acid  con¬ 
dition  would  not  be  possible. 

In  Rrittany  and  Limousin  in  France, 
the  soil  like  that  in  parts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  derived  from  granite  containing 
mica  and  not  hornblende — in  other 
words,  with  little  original  lime.  For 
centuries  these  sections  were  in  a  mis¬ 
erable  condition.  Clover  could  not  be 
grown,  and  many  other  crops  failed  con¬ 
tinuously.  A  new  railroad  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  introduce  lime  into  this  country. 
From  the  date  of  its  regular  use,  the 
growing  of  clover  became  possible,  and 
the  agriculture  of  that  country  was 
brought  up  to  a  high  standard.  The 
theory  of  that  experience  is  that  the 
lime  “sweetened”  the  land,  and  thus 
made  it  possible  for  the  clover  bacteria 
to  thrive  and  develop.  The  Rhode  Island 
experiments  give  us  the  practical  results 
that  prove  two  important  things  : 

1.  Certain  upland  soils,  even  those  dry 
and  well  drained,  may  be  too  sour  to 
grow  clover.  This  sourness  may  be  due 
to  the  facts  that  the  original  rock  from 
which  the  soils  were  formed  contained 
little  or  no  lime. 

2.  The  cure  for  such  soils  is  to  add 
lime  in  the  proper  manner — not  as  a 
direct  plant  food,  but  rather  as  soil  med¬ 
icine — if  we  may  use  that  term  ? 

How  are  we  to  know  when  a  soil  is 
lime  sick  ?  We  shall  give  a  simple  test 
next  week. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Ducks  and  Drakes  ;  A  Prolific  Tur¬ 
key. — 1.  How  many  Pekin  ducks  should 
be  allowed  to  a  drake?  2.  What  is  a  fair 
average  number  of  eggs  for  them  to  lay? 
One  of  my  neighbors  has  a  turkey  that, 
since  spring,  has  laid  over  200  eggs  and 
is  still  at  it.  Isn’t  that  something 
unusual  ?  Most  of  the  eggs  were  set, 
but  very  few  hatched.  A.  w.  b. 

Thomaston,  Me. 

R.  N.-Y. — 1.  From  0  to  12,  according 
to  condition  and  weather.  In  warmer 
weather,  a  larger  number  may  be 
allowed.  2.  The  number  of  eggs  varies 
largely  the  same  as  with  hens.  Mr. 
Hallock,  whose  farm  has  been  described 


in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  says  that  his  1,000  or 
1,200  ducks  average  about  135  each  per 
year.  We  believe  this  to  be  above  the 
average,  but  some  claim  a  still  higher 
number.  That  turkey  certainly  made  a 
good  record,  if,  indeed,  she  didn’t  break 
it.  Let’s  hear  from  any  one  who  can 
show  a  better  record. 

Cutting  and  Soaking  Corn  Stalks. — 
What  is  the  feeding  value  of  corn  stalks 
cut  when  the  corn  was  fully  ripened  ? 
Are  they  nutritious  enough  to  pay  to 
get  the  cows  to  eat  them  by  cutting, 
soaking  in  water  and  sprinkling  with 
ground  feed  ?  The  cows  eat  all  the 
leaves,  husks  and  part  of  the  stalks, 
leaving  the  coarse,  hard  part. 

St.  Albans,  Vt.  c.  T.  M. 

R.  N.-Y. — By  analysis  the  different 
parts  of  the  corn  plant  will  compare  as 
follows  : 


Muscle- 

Fat- 

Pure 

makers. 

formers. 

fat. 

Grain  (flint) .  . . 

...  10/2 

70 

5 

Husk . . 

...  2  Vt 

28 

0.7 

Leaves . 

6 

36 

U4 

Stalks . 

2 

17 

Yt 

As  to  whether  there  is  profit  in  cutting 
and  soaking  the  stalks,  will  depend  on 
various  things  Generally  speaking,  it 
will  not  pay  to  hire  a  man  to  do  it.  With 
a  small  dairy  where  one  does  his  own 
work  and  is  short  of  good  hay,  we  think 
that  it  will  pay.  If  one  has  power  of 
any  sort  to  run  the  cutter,  we  know  that 
it  will  pay  to  chop  every  mouthful  of 
feed  that  is  given  the  cows. 

Justice  to  the  Jersey. — I  do  not  think 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  fair  to  the  Jersey 
in  the  article  on  page  709.  That  the 
Guernseys  are  a  good  breed,  no  one 
denies  ;  but  is  that  any  reason  for  mak¬ 
ing  unfavorable  comparisons  with  the 
Jerseys  and  no  other  breed,  when  the 
facts  are  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
patrons  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  interested 
in  Jerseys,  either  full  blood  or  grades  ? 
The  comparisons  made  are  so  far  from 
the  facts,  as  to  mislead  the  uninformed 
and  disgust  those  that  know.  The  time 
of  the  English  fancier  has  long  since 
( Continued  on  next  page). 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


not  fat 

Cod-liver  oil  is  not  simply 
fat.  There  is  more  to  it 
than  that.  Otherwise 
cream  would  answer  as  well. 
Because  some  medicine  or 
food  makes  you  fat  is  no 
reason  why  it  is  as  good  as 
cod-liver  oil.  This  oil  has  a 
number  of  most  peculiar 
and  valuable  agents  united 
with  it.  Neither  these 
agents  nor  the  oil  alone  will 
answer.  The  two  must  be 
united  as  they  are  found 
only  in  the  pure  cod-liver 
oil. 

Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod- 

liver  Oil,  with  hypophos- 
phites,  contains  the  whole 
oil.  The  hypophosphites 
are  tonics  to  the  nervous 
system.  Its  use  is  when 
there  is  a  tendency  to  con¬ 
sumption,  loss  of  flesh, 
cough  or  cold  and  in  the 
wasting  diseases  of  early 
life. 


I  THE  KINQ  CURE  OVER  ALL  FOR 
T  RHEUMATISM, 
t  KTEUR.ALOIA, 

X  SCIATICA  is 


Vacuum 

Leather  Oil 

May  as  well  know  it.  Get  a  can  at  a 
harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  half-pint 
to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “  Howto  Take 
Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob,  both  free  ; 
use  enough  to  find  out;  if  you  don’t 
like  it,  take  the  can  back  and  get  the 
whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere— handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  al<=o.  if  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUL'M  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


BEFORE 
BUYING 
a  NEW 
HARNESS 


Send  2-centstamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KUH)  A  CO.,  .No.  lOChnrrh  St.,  Onogo,  N.Y 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

Awarded  highest  nri/.e  at  World’b  Fair. 

Made  in  2.50  styles. 
Square  Blankets  for  the  road. 
Surcingle  Blankets  for  Stable. 
All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 

The  Rest  5/A  is  the 

5/A  BAKER  BLANKET 

IHany  Have  Worn  1G  Years. 

Thousands  of  testimonials. 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 

Write  us  for  5/A  Hook. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


iXL  TANK  HEATER 

For  Warming  Water  in  Stock  Tanks 
WILL  SAVE  DOUBLE  ITS  H 
COST  IN  ONE  SEA 

It  is  made  of  the  best  quality 
cast  in  one  piece.  No  sheet- 
iron  to  rust,  no  solder  to  melt 
and  cause  leak.  It  is  perma¬ 
nently  located  in  tank  during 
winter.  Need  not  be  removed 
to  kindle  lire,  burns  fine  or 
coarse  coal,  cobs,  chunks  of 
wood  or  most  any  kind  offuel. 

A  Sinn  11  hoy  can  easily 
operate  it.  Also 

IXL  Feed  Grinders, 

Stalk  Cutters  and  Corn  Shelters. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &.  PUMP  CO.. 

i  15  Water  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Kei¬ 
th's,  Hog  Scald ers,  Caldrons 
etc.  £Lr?  Rend  for  Circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


PURINTON’S 

AGRICULTURAL  BOILER 

Stands  at  the  head  of  all  articles  for 
Cooking  Feed  and  Heating  Water  for 
Stock,  and  is  also  the  cheapest. 
15.U«>OSold.  Cooks,  Boils.  Steams 
anything.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO.. 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


- - 

, 

Own 

Et *  \  ML  Ple&<semf  1 ' $ i .< i 

^tock  Farm  Iff 

—1439  acres  at  Colony,  /fM/ll 
Eastern  Kansas.  I  want  1/ 1 '3 
to  sell  it  because  I  can’t  iIJMf 
tend  to  it.  Cheap  enough  \m(vi  1 ,1 
to  suit  you.  Illustrated  f'll  Vi 
booklet  describing  it  free.  ]J  1  1 1 

J.  B.  LEWIS,  MAl 

301  Congress  St.  Boston,  Mass.  ’||||(| 

l 

| 

1 

- 

Productive  Farm 

to  rent,  on  shares,  or  cash.  Near  Albany;  over  200 
acres.  Horses,  wagons  and  implements  on  place. 
Especially  adapted  to  hay,  corn,  cabbage  and  pota¬ 
toes  Special  market  for  products  at  advanced  prices 
Only  No.  1  party  with  sufficient  money  to  work  place 
advantageously  need  apply.  Possession  any  time 
before  April  1.  Apply  to 

MURPHY,  LLOYD  &  BOYD.  Attorneys, 

No.  Ill  Broadway.  New  York. 


Tfl  FYPHA WRP- Have  one  °f  the  best  stock 

IU  LAUIIMI1UL  farms  in  Michigan,  but  am 
unable  to  give  it  attention.  Will  exchange  for  small 
place  of  about  five  acres  in  good  locality  within  100 
miles  of  New  York.  This  is  a  splendid  chance  for  a 
young  pushing  man.  Any  difference  in  price  can  re¬ 
main  at  low  rate  of  interest.  Address 

D.  A.  BECKWITH,  280  Broadway,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


a  good,  safe,  seven  per  cent 
investment,  secured  by  first 
mortgage  on  an  improved 
farm  worth  three  times  amount  loaned,  write  to 
Willis  A.  White.  289  First  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc. 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  New  Yoke. 
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UVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued.) 

gone  by,  and  never  did  make  any  par¬ 
ticular  difference  in  the  breeding  of  Jer¬ 
seys.  About  a  year  ago,  in  “Brevities” 
we  find  this:  “  Size  cuts  no  figure  in  a 
butter  cow.”  Now  the  Jersey  Island 
breeder  recognized  this  fact,  and  bred 
only  for  butter  and  beauty.  And  who 
that  has  once  had  them  would  exchange 
the  keen,  intelligent,  quick-to-perceive, 
easy-to-learn  Jersey  for  the  thick¬ 
headed,  pig-eyed  animal  representing  a 
breed  20  years  or  more  behind  the  Jer¬ 
seys  as  shown  in  the  illustration  on 
that  page. 

The  Devons  are  a  nervous  breed  and 
“high  strung,”  but  the  hardiest  and  most 
intelligent  cattle  in  the  world.  Note 
the  trained  oxen  from  Connecticut  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  What  the  first 
buyers  demanded,  the  public  still  de¬ 
mands — an  active,  high  strung,  intelli¬ 
gent  animal,  giving  the  greatest  average 
profit  for  good  care  and  feed.  Jersey 
heifers  turned  to  pasture  and  not  giving 
milk,  will  get  as  fat  and  keep  as  easily 
as  any  Short-horn,  native  or  other  breed 
that  runs  with  them.  When  they  are 
giving  milk,  that  is  their  business,  and 
for  this  reason,  no  breed  has  broken  any 
records  over  them,  weekly,  monthly  or 
yearly,  of  salted  and  worked,  market¬ 
able  butter.  In  fairness  to  the  breed 
that  has  done  more  to  improve  the  dairy 
interests  of  the  country  than  all  others, 
and  to  its  many  patrons  and  lovers,  give 
this  a  place  in  your  columns.  N.  B.  w. 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  CORN  FODDER. 

Since  corn  fodder  harvesters  are  coming  into 
vogue  with  a  rush,  also  shuckers  and  shredders, 
we  want  to  know  how  long  we  may  continue  har¬ 
vesting  corn  fodder.  Formerly  we  rushed  at  it 
and  cut  in  a  few  days  what  we  needed  for  rough¬ 
ness  to  supplement  hay.  Now  we  wish  to  cut  the 
whole  crop.  What  damage  does  fodder,  ripe  to 
cut,  receive  from  one  or  more  killing  frosts  ? 
What  damage  from  a  wetting  rain,  also  from  a 
drenching  rain  after  frost?  Cattle  eat  fodder 
well  after  bleaching  till  midwinter.  Last  winter 
we  had  light  rains,  and  my  cattle  ranging  on  a 
field  of  corn  stalks,  refused  good  clover  hay  and 
kept  fat.  I  suppose  that  they  wanted  feed  rich 
in  carbohydrates.  Does  this  show  that  coin 
stalks  cut  two  weeks  or  a  month  after  they  are 
dead,  have  a  good  feeding  value  ?  Can  you  give 
us  an  approximation  of  such  value  and  the  dam¬ 
age  from  bleaching  when  standing  uncut  ? 

Mt.  Carmel,  Ind.  e.  h.  c. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  in  Breeder’s  Gazette. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  freezing  in  it¬ 
self  is  injurious  to  forage  plants  gener¬ 
ally.  We  know  how  it  affects  human 
food  articles,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  not  only  is  the  palatability  of 
many  substances  injured  by  freezing, 
but  the  nutritive  qualities  suffer  also. 

A  study  of  the  losses  of  corn  stalks 
due  to  weathering  was  made  at  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Station  by  our  chemist,  Mr. 
Short,  several  years  since.  Samples  of 
corn  from  the  field  were  cut,  weighed 
and  analyzed,  to  determine  how  much 
nutriment  a  given  area  contained  at  the 
usual  time  of  cutting  corn.  Adjacent 
to  the  cut  portion,  an  equal  area  of  corn 
stalks  was  left  standing  to  weather  and 
lose  nutriment,  just  as  uncut  corn  does 
in  the  stalk  field.  The  original  samples 
were  cut  September  21  ;  those  that  were 
allowed  to  stand  outdoors  and  weather 
in  the  usual  way,  were  cut  November  14, 
about  two  months  later.  It  was  found 
that  in  this  time  by  one  sample  there 
was  a  loss  of  13  per  cent  dry  matter,  and 
60  per  cent  protein;  in  another  instance, 
23  per  cent  dry  matter  and  72  per  cent 
protein  were  lost  because  of  the  weather¬ 
ing  of  the  fodder. 

All  of  these  losses  could  not  have 
been  saved,  however,  by  cutting  and 
shocking  corn,  for  there  is  loss  in  shock 
corn  due  to  slow  changes  which  are 
steadily  going  on,  and  also  to  some  of 
the  material  being  blown  away  from 
the  shocks  and  otherwise  wasted.  Woll, 
as  the  result  of  many  experiments  at 
this  station,  found  that  the  loss  of  dry 
matter  for  shock  corn  averaged  17  per 
cent,  while  the  loss  of  protein  was  only 
10  per  cent.  It  must  be  remembered  that 


Woll’s  shock  -  corn  experiments  run 
through  the  whole  winter,  while  Short’s 
experiments  with  exposing  corn  stalks, 
covered  a  period  of  but  two  months. 
Cattle  men  from  Colorado  and  California 
know  that  rains  greatly  change  the  feed¬ 
ing  value  of  the  dry  herbage  of  the 
plains  and  mountains,  and  they  all  dread 
the  effects  following  continued  rains. 

Our  farmers,  in  making  greater  use  of 
corn  stalks,  must  regard  this  giant  grass 
just  as  they  do  smaller  grasses  of  our 
meadows.  In  order  that  the  last  of  our 
hay  crop  may  not  be  too  tough  and 
woody,  as  well  as  washed  out  by  the 
rains,  we  begin  cutting  hay  a  little 
early,  and  then  crowd  right  along.  So 
with  the  corn  stalk  harvesting  ;  let  the 
cutting  begin  just  as  soon  as  there  will 
be  no  marked  shrinkage  of  the  grain 
on  the  cob.  If  the  harvest  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  frost,  all  is  well ;  if  the 
frost  kills  the  leaves,  they  dry  out  rap¬ 
idly  and  break  up  and  rattle  off  in  «i  ry 
weather.  To  manage  this,  care  must  be 
used,  and  by  cutting  early  and  late  in 
the  day  in  moist  times,  a  great  deal  of 
forage  can  be  saved. 

That  cattle  will  do  quite  as  well  in  the 
stalk  field,  is  probably  explained  by  the 
statements  that  it  undoubtedly  takes 
two  or  three  times  as  many  acres  of  stalks 
so  to  maintain  them,  as  it  would  were 
this  forage  properly  harvested  and  fed. 
Let  us  come  to  look  upon  our  corn  fields 
as  meadows  carrying  a  giant  grass.  Just 
as  we  believe  in  harvesting  our  meadows 
at  the  proper  time,  so  let  us  hereafter 
harvest  the  corn  fields.  Because  a 
meadow  would  furnish  considerable  feed 
unharvested  to  cattle  roaming  over  it  in 
fall  and  winter,  it  is  no  argument  that 
this  crop  need  not  be  harvested  at  all,  or 
should  not  be  cut  at  such  season  as  to 
give  the  most  palatable  food  in  the  larg¬ 
est  amount  to  cattle. 


Croup  is  Quickly  Relieved,  and  Whooping 
Cough  greatly  helped,  and  its  duration  shortened 
by  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  the  old  family  stand¬ 
by  for  Coughs  and  Colds,  aDd  all  Lung  or  Throat 
atfections. — Adv. 


What  a  Lot  of  Eggs 

the  hens  lay  when  fed  on  Green 
Cut  Bone!  With  a  dozen  hens 

Mann’s 

GREEN  BONE 

Cutter 


will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time  in  the  Increase  of  eggs. 

$5.00  buys  one. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL.  180  Highest  Awards  received. 
Catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Springfield  and  Worcester. 

WE  ARE  FURNISHING 

Poultry  Supplies 

From  our  factories  in  each  of  the  above  cities.  Our 
O.  K.  FOOD  is  still  the  leading  brand,  fresh  made, 
dry  and  right.  If  your  grain  dealer  does  not  keep  it, 
send  to  the  factory  nearest  you.  CUT  GREEN 
BONE  a  specialty.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Hors©  Owners!  v  Try 

GOIYlBAULTJS 

Caustic 
Balsam 

_  A  .Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure 

The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  F I R I N C  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  f  ull  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland 


3A  HORSE  FOR  25  CENTS. 

“Same  thing— When  your  best  horse  is  laid 
up  by  agalled  shoulder  and  you  can  put  him 
to  work  and  cure  him  at  same  time  by  using 
Bickmore’s  Call  Cure-  Also  for  Cuts,  Scratches, 
bore  leats  on  Cows.  Sample  mailed  for  lOcts. 
Bickmobe  Gall  Cube  Co.,  Box  '.05.  Old  Town,  Maine. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED 

The  following  is  from  HON.  WAYNE  MacVEAGH, 
Ambassador  to  Italy: 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

“  You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satisfac- 

Book  Free.  MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Do  You 

Feed  your  Hens? 


What  do  you  feed  them  with  ? 
Do  you  give  them  food  to  make 
eggs  with  and  grow  strong  on, 
or  to  just  keep  them  alive? 
Eggs  are  full  of  meat,  and  to 
produce  them  the  hens  should 
be  fed  on  meat  or  its  equivalent. 
Bowker’s  Animal  Meal  furnishes 
just  this  kind  of  food. 


It  makes  hens  lay ; 

It  makes  chickens  grow. 

Enough  for  10  hens  i  months,  $1. 
Four  times  as  much  for  $2.25. 

Ask  for  our  little  book,  “  The  Egg. 


The  BOWKER  COMPANY, 

43  Chatham  Street, 
Boston. 


Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
Importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEM. 

And,  furthermore,  that  the  present  is  the  most, 
favorable  time  to  lay  in  a  stock  for  fall  and  winter 
use.  Prices  are  exceptionally  low.  and  must  advance 
with  activity  in  demand  now  so  near  at  hand. 

If  you  delay  too  long,  please  remember  that  we 
gave  you  fair  notice.  Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


UNSEED 


Ql|  MEAL.  ( 

Process) 

^  “  *For  Horses.  Cows,  |  For  House,  Barn.' 

Sheep,  Hogs,  Fowls,  etc.  I  Fence,  etc.  Is  the  life 
Health,  Strength,  Produc-  I  and  quality  of  any  Paint 
tive  Power  to  animals.  I  or  White  Load. 

Ask  for  “Thompson’s  Oil  or  Oil  Meal.”  a  reliable  pure 
brand. or  address  Manu  facturers.TiinLinpnij  0  pn 
11)  W. Diamond  St.. Allegheny,  Pa.  >  nUnflrOUli  Ou  UU, 


S>£T  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
vJ  Corn  Mills  for  Poultryrnen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills, 

Circular  and  testimonials  Free.  * 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pu. 


***★*★★★★★★★*★★★★★★★*★**★* 

ieSSsINCUBATORS* 

We  Warrant  { 
The  Reliable* 


to nlN 

★ 


ToIIatch  80  per  c«ntS*Lr  Rkgulating  & 
Durable,  Correct  In  Principle.  Leader  X 
at  World’s  Pair.  Gets.  In  stamps  for  » 
112  page  Poultry  Guido  and  Cata* 


lorue.  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plain.  Rod-Rock  Information.  ^ 

★  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  III.  A 

fc* A  icirk 


BY  STEAM - 

With  the  MODEL 


HATCH  CHICKENS _ _ 

Excelsior  Incubator, 

Simple ,  Perfect,  Self- Regu¬ 
lating.  Thousands  in  success¬ 
ful  operation.  Guaranteed  to 
s»^  hatch  a  larger  percentage  of 
I  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than 
any  other  Hatcher.  Lowest 
priced  first-claas  Hatcher 
made.  GEO.  II.  STAHL, 

1 14  to  1  22  S.  Oth  St.,  (Juiim’v,  III. 


If*  B — 

Circulars  free. 

B  Send  60.  for 
Illus.  Catalogue. 


THE  IMPROVED 


IX 

Cata- 
Jogue 
4  cents; 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  self-regulating. 
1  he  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatchei 

CJrcu,ara  froe. 

€*IiO#  Lit  1 LL  &  GO# $  Quincy,  XI 1# 


SEND 


STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  B BOOK- 
SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus.  N.  J. 


BEST  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY. 

Fay  better  than  j-raln  or  vegetables. 
Better  than  horses,  hogs  or  cows,  too. 
Secret— Pure  stock  and  learn  how. 

My  circular  of  information  costs  not  hing. 
!M  y  stock  costs  something,  but  not  much 
Address  M.  SAGER,  Knob  Mountain  Poultry 
Farm.  Orangeville.  Pa. 


Herd. 


MlWuTHWIltl  CLOTHILDE  13081. 

CLOTH ILI)E  II.  II.  It.  1308. 

Milk  record  28.021  pounds  2  ounces  in  a  year, 
ter  record,  28  pounds  234  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  1(H)  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale, 
this  is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y 


But- 

lf 


HIGH-CLASS 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


UADDV  DCUICD  P.  Pfl  Breeders  &  shippers 

nAnni  nLLUtn  6l>  uU«  of  imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Tiiorndai.E,  Chester  Co., Pa 


REGISTERED  SOUTH  DOWNS 

for  Sale.  Yearling  Rams,  weight,  175  to  185  pounds. 
Also,  a  few  choice  lambs  of  both  sexes.  Address 
F.  8.  CORLEY,  Farm  Superintendent  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


COME  one  !  COME  all!  LARGE  and  SMALL! 

to  see  exhibit  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 

New  York  City,  November  25  to  80,  of 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES!  Th”-K 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best?  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


Great  AUCTION  Sale 

300  HEAD  OF 

IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE  | 

From  tbe“World’a  Champion  Herd” 
See  them  at  your  own  Express  Of¬ 
fice.  Buy  them  at  your  own  price. 
Pay  for  them  in  your  own  time.  All 
bids  by  mail.  Bids  close  Nov.  11. 
Catalogue  and  Particulars  free. 
WILLIS  WHINEBY,  Salem,  Ohio. 


CHESTER  WH  ITES-Haveyou  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  R.  Foulke,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham;  aregrowthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis  orfrt.  both  ways 


30 


FINE  CHESHIRE  PIGS 

Highly  bred.  Ready  for  October  shipment 
Not  akin  in  pairs.  Catalogue.  Address 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


Sows  with  pigs;  Service 
Boars.  Thirty  8-weeks 
Pigs.  ISed  rock  prices. 
W.  E.  MANDEVILLE,  Brookton,  Tomp.  Co.,  N.  Y 


CHESHIRES 

W.  E.  MANDEVILLE,  Br 

Cheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

I  have  now  shipped  446  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torringford,  Conn. 

PUCCUIDCC  PURE  AND  CHOICE. 

U  n  LO  n  I II  LO  ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


8.  W.  SMITH. 


Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
.Jersey  Red  <k  Poland  China 
Pigs.  .Jersey,  Guernsey  &  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranvllle.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


mAQ- Prize  Chester  Whites,  Berkshires 
VS  Jersey  Calves;  pure  Collies,  Beagles; 
D’owls.  61st  year.  F.  MORRIS,  Norway,  Pa. 

Poland-China  Pigs 

from  the  GATES  HOMESTEAD  STOCK 
F ARM  are  always  right.  Send  for  photo  of  pig. 

B'.  H.  GATES  &  SON,  Cbittenango,  N.  Y, 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires  and  Chester 
Whites.  Choice  large  strains, 
8-week  pigs  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

HAMILTON  *  CO.,  CocbranvUIr,  Pa 


Half  Wild  Turkeys 

J  Trios .  fi.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  Cur  old  Gobblers  were 
hatched  from  Wild  Turkey  eggs  found  in  the  woods. 
1$  E  It  K  s  II  I  R  E  PIGS,  eight  weeks  old,  from 
recorded  stock  per  pair.  $10.  ... 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO  ,  B’redericksburg,  Va. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 


HALF  A 
REAM. 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  It,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  <fc  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FREE 


4-y.¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥»* 


CO  BUY  A  a 


^S^BURLINGTON 

CTADI  C  Dl  AkilfCT  .  Your  horse  ia  always  clean,  it  keeps  the 
O  I  ADLC  DLAIVAC  I  ■  hau  . smooth  and  glossy.  No  surcingle 
■■■-  ■  ^  ■■■  ■  a  required.  No  tight  girth.  No  sore  backs. 

No  chafing  or  mane.  No  rubbing  of  tail.  No  horse  can  wear  it  under  his  feet. 

No  Come  Off  to  Them!  Your  Harness  Dealer  Keeps  Them. 

If  not,  write  us  for  Free  Catalogue  and  prices.  The  “Stay  On”  Burlington 

protect  our  patents.  BURLINGTON  BLANKET  GO.  Burlington.  Wis. 
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All  sizes,  from  One  Hole  Hand  to  Six 
Hole  Self  Feeding  Shelters  for  steam  or 
horse  power.  For  farmers  own  use,  nothing 
equals  the  “Keynote”  a  two  hole  self 
feeding  sheller  requiring  only  two  horse 

Sower,  and  shelling  60  to  75  bu.  per  hour, 
et  our  special  sheller  catalogue 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO. 
Sterling,  Ill. 

Branches:  Council  Bluffs,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Columbus,  Philadelphia. 


SEEDER 


HOPPER  for  St 

OATS-WHEAT. 

Scud  for  Catalogue.  -iSP**^*  jSSjEfj  1" wet, dry 

0/E.  Thompson  &  Sons,  \Jjfj  weather.dy 

17  River  St.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  vi/  Weight, toil* 

uuiitiuiaHKiirEmimniiuiniiiiiiimifimmiaiimimiiiimiiiiuji 


SOMETHING  NEW! 

5,000  Qts.  per  Acre  each 

Columbian  Raspberry, 
Rathbun  Blackberry, 
Pearl  Gooseberry. 

Our  Men  make  $ 1  per  hour 

Selling  these,  with  full  line 
of  A  No.  1  Nursery  Stock. 

Salary  or  Commission. 

Answer  quickly  if  you  want  territory. 

CHASE  BROTHERS  COMPANY, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


00  POUN 

one  of  y 
ut  a  year. 
ioo,  doing 
•s  less  att< 
lave.  It 
ine  in  rear 


,LL  KINDS  OF 


THt 

Great  American 


WE  WILL  HAVE  FOR  SALE  “s™“! 

Madison  Square  Garden,  November  25  to  30.  Duroc- 
Jersey  Swine,  all  ages,  from  eight  weeks  to  two 
years.  E.  L.  CLARKSON,  Tivoli,  N.  Y. 


Ground  Bone,  Shells,  Charcoal  and  Limestone 
Grit,  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Send  for  circular. 
Manufactured  by  J.  H.  SLACK,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


You  Can 
Shell  Corn 


In  any  quantity  with  the  several 
sizes  of 


“Keystone”  j 
Corn  Shelters.  ? 


the  best  on  earth- 

This  style  grinds  ear 
corn  with  shucks 

on  and  other  grains. 
We  make  other  styles 
for  2  horses.  Sena  for 
catalogue. 

THE  FOCS  MFC  CO.,  Springfield, O. 


*t*it  *  #  ltt«  FEED  MILLS 


WE  have  saved  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  for 
those  farmers  who  are 
using  our  low-down  broad 
tire  Handy  Wagon  or  “Flat 
Cars,”  and  now  we  offer 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 
Crusll  cob  and  grind  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Have-conical  shaped  grinders.  An  en¬ 
tire  departure  from  all  other  mills. 

Lightest  running,  strongest  and 
handiest  made.  Three  sizes:  2  to6,< 
6  to  8  and  8  to  12  h.  p.,  and  one  style  for 
windwheel  use. 

GW  1  also  make  SWEEP  MILLS  that' 
crush  ear  com  and  grind  all  small  grains, 
FINE. 

r.X.BOWSHEB.  South  Bend. lad. 


Reg.  Poland-China  Hogs. 

Choice  lot  of  Boars  and  Sows 
ready  for  breeding.  8-week 
Pigs  not  akin.  Lowest  prices. 
H.  C.  Jacoby,  Seven  Mile,  O. 


A  FEED  MILL  Ti  a  GOLD  MINE: 


Humorous. 


A  tree  is  a  model  of  politeness.  It 
always  makes  a  bough  before  it  leaves. 
—  Western  Plowman. 

“  After  all,  love  and  war  are  the  only 
proper  themes  for  a  poet.”  “  Why  do 
you  say  love  and  war  ?  Why  don’t  you 
just  say  marriage?  ” — Life. 

Hunter  :  “  Boy,  did  you  see  a  rabbit 
run  up  here  ?  ”  Boy  :  “  Yep.”  Hunter  : 
“  How  long  ago  ?  ”  Boy  :  “  It’ll  be  three 
years  nex’  Christmas.” — Truth. 

Mr.  Oldboy:  “I  am  a  self-made  man, 
sir.  I  began  life  as  a  barefoot  boy.” 
Kennard  :  “  Indeed  !  Well,  I  wasn’t  born 
with  shoes  on,  either.” — N.  Y.  Ledger. 

“  How  are  you  succeeding  at  keeping 
house  in  the  country,  Mr.  Hill  ?  ”  “  First- 
rate  at  that.  But  the  neighbors  have 
borrowedalmost  everything  else.” — IAfe. 

Young  Husband  :  “  Are  my  eggs  done 
yet,  darling?”  His  Bride  (in  tears): 
“  Oh,  Jack  !  I  have  boiled  them  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  and  they  are  not  soft 
yet.  ” — Credit  Lost. 


Ensilage  A  Foil  <lcr  On  I  tors,  for  hand  and  power. 
Root  Cutters  «fc  Veg’tble  Slicers,  hand  &  power. 
Farm  Feed  Mills,  for  gear  or  pulley  drive.  Ear 
Corn  Grinders,  &  Shellers. 

fSr““How  to  Beat  a  Drouth,”  our  ’Do  hand  nook 
for  SC'U'lt  Feeders  and  Price  List  mailed  free. 
BMALl.RY  MFG.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  Win. 


ROOT 
CUTTERS. 

We  guarantee  them  to 
give  satisfaction  and  will 
gladly  send  them  out  to 
be  used  and  returned  if 
not  satisfactory.  We  give 
pecial  introductory  prices.  Good  agents  wanted 
miong  the  farmers,  t  ree  circulars  telling  how  to 
eed  potatoes  and  all  roots.  (Hand  or  Power  Machines.) 

FARMERS  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 

SAGINAW.  MICH. 


akland  Bean  Picker 

The  Only  Practical 
Bean  Picket'  on 
the  Market. 

ADAPTED  TO  USE  ON 
FARMS  AND  IN  WARE¬ 
HOUSES. 

We  have  a  large  Machine 
adapted  to  power  exclusive¬ 
ly.  Wri  te  for  circulars  to 

BACON  BROTHERS, 

9  Lawrence  Street, 

PONTIAC.  MICH. 


ates  Cream  Separator 


VICTORY 


'Feed  Mill 

Grinds  Corn  and  Coband 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 

Made  in  four  sizes  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 

Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices. 

Til  OS.  ROBERTS, 
Springfield,  Ohio, 


Clark’s  Root-Cutter. 

«Used  by  all  the  Leading 
STOCK- RAISERS. and  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  the  BEST 

ROOT- GUTTER 

MADE.  Send  for  Special 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

HIGGANUM,  CONN. 

WAREHOUSE  :  131  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


use  EM  I  Ml  A  CARBON~ 

TAYLOR’S  rUllm  Bisulphide. 

For  killingWoodcliucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Rats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland, Ohio. 


CARBON- 

Bisulphide, 


ner  records  of  wonderful  efficiency 
all  parts  of  the  country. 


WANTPn  Second-hand  small  cream  separator. 
*1  M  II  I  L  U  ■  State  lowest  cash  price,  with  particu- 


State  lowest  cash  price,  with  particu- 
G.  M.  VOORHEES,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


_  _ _ „ . .  33?  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  Illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1111  Hampshire  St..  Quincy,  IIL 


TO  ANY  OWE 


sending  ns  $10,  we  will  send  one  barrel  Elite  Burning 
Oil  (50  to  54  gallons)  and  one  60-gallon  galvanized 
Iron  Elite  Oil  Tank,  free  on  board  '’ars  Titusville. 
Freight  rates  are  reasonable.  ELITE  is  a  perfect 
burning  oil,  made  with  care  for  family  use,  from 
BEST  PENNSYLVANIA  CRUDE.  Tanks  have  pump 
and  cover  with  attachment  for  lock;  are  strong  and 
durable;  nicely  painted  and  decorated.  Both  tank 
and  oil  guaranteed.  If  not  satisfactory,  may  here- 
turned  at  our  expense  and  money  refunded.  Full  de¬ 
scription  of  oil  and  tank  mailed  on  application 

Address  DERRICK  OIL  CO.,  Titusville,  Pa. 
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FARM  TOPICS. 


“I  think  mammas  are  very  funny 
people,”  soliloquized  Billie,  “and  it’s 
very  hard  on  little  hoys.  First,  they 
spank  you  ’cos  you  answer  them  back, 
and  then  they  spank  you  ’cos  you 
don’t.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

Magistrate:  “You  are  charged,  sir, 
with  trying  to  commit  suicide.”  Prison¬ 
er  :  “I  was  driven  to  it,  your  honor — 
driven  to  it  by  a  woman.”  Magistrate  : 
“Hum!  Did  she  refuse  you,  or  marry 
you  ?  ” — New  York  Weekly. 


Kelly  Duplex 
J|  Grinding  Mill 

grind  feed  with 
a  uniformity  which  no 
PHI  'J  g  other  mill  can  ap- 
-uX  1  proach. 

An  essay  on  “Economy  of  Ground  Feed,”  by  Manly 
Miles,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  and  illustrated  pamphlet 
of  Grinding  Mills  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

The  0,  S.  KELLY  CO,,  Springfield,  Ohio, 


$50,  $40  $30,  $20,  $15,  $10  and  $5 

in  cash  prizes  will  bfc£?  ven  to  the  seven  agents  who  send  the  largest  seven  clubs 
of  yearly  subscript]  ^  to  The  Rural  New-Ytorker  during  the  month  of  November. 
Besides  a  cash  j  -e  of  $5  will  be  given  every  agent  who  sends  20  yearly 
subscriptions  <  more,  and  who  does  not  win  one  of  the  seven  prizes. 

In  addition  to  o,  Is,  the  SI  hill  will  go  out  every  night  to  the  agent  who  sends  the 
largest  club  f^b’.hat  day  ;  and  in  all  cases  the  agent  keeps  his  regular  commission 
when  sendb^  the  names.  Two  six-months,  or  four  three-months  subscriptions 
count  the  ^  ne  as  one  yearly.  The  winners  in  the  October  contest  were  : 

Names. 

WALTER  JOHNSON,  Middlesex  County,  Conn . . .  107 

RONSON  GERMAN,  Macomb  County,  Mich .  46% 

FRED.  H.  JOHNSON,  Worcester  County,  Mass .  43 

W.  J.  BILLS,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y .  43 

W.  F.  NEWCOMB,  King’s  County,  N.  S .  33 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Kent  County,  Del .  26 

PRESTON  E.  TERRY,  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y .  25% 

Besides  the  prizes,  the  agents  had  their  commission,  and  drew  many  of  the 
$1  daily  prizes.  The  terms  are  better  for  November,  because  every  one  is  sure  of  a 
$5  prize  and  S3  commission  for  20  names,  besides  the  chance  for  the  daily  prizes 
and  one  of  the  larger  cash  prizes.  As  an  inducement  to  new  subscribers,  and  to 
help  agents,  we  send  the  paper  the  rest  of  this  year,  free,  to  yearly  subscribers 
for  1896,  and  full  dollar  hack  to  any  one  who  is  dissatisfied. 

Now,  if  you  want  some  holiday  money,  or  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  send  for 
samples  to  go  to  work,  and  good  luck  attend  you. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York, 


A  North  Carolina  Butter  Farm. . . . 
Making  Ice  Cream  on  the  Farm . .  . 

The  Business  Hare . 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club . 

Turning  Clover  into  Hogs . 

Ducks  and  Drakes . 

Cutting  and  Soaking  Corn  Stalks. 
Justice  to  the  Jersey . 


HORTICULTURAL. 
Improved  Chestnuts  for  New  England. 

The  Walter  Pease  Apple . 

Young  Orange  Wood  and  Frost . 

Plums  on  Peach  Stock . 

An  Apple  Buyer  on  “  Worms” . 

Any  Remedy  for  Grape  Phylloxera  ?. . . 

A  Wash  for  Trees . 

Girdle  the  Fig  Trees . 

Mulch  in  Small  Gardens . 

Notes  from  the  Carnation  Belt . 


WOMAN  AND  THE  HOME. 

Editorials . 

The  Passing  of  Miss  Majoribanks . 

A  New  “  Throw” . 

A  Doll  for  Grandmamma . 

At  the  Kitchen  Windows . 

Patterns  for  R.  N.-Y.  Readers . 

The  School-Building  Microbe . 

Women  at  Cornell . 

Demonstrative  Affection . 

Crumbs  from  Different  Tables . 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Cleanliness  by  Horse  Power . 

Questions  About  Water  Pipes . 

Ruralisms . 

Editorials . 

Brevities . 

Business  Bits . 

Experiment  Station  Bulletins . 

As  We  Go  to  Press . 

Markets . 

Crop  and  Market  Notes . 

Humorous . . . . . 


PiS'ccUancmiss  gUmtisinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


_ _  We  have  the  best  Separator  for  the  factory.  We  have  the 

best  Separator  for  the  dairy.  Send  for  illustrated  circular.  We  furnish  everything  for  dairy  and 
creamery.  Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  county  where  we  have  none. 

VERMONT  FAflM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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A  Grist  from  Grundy . 

Horse  Shoe  Farm  Notes . 

More  Potato  Notes . 

Wouldn’t  Accept  a  Steam  Engine . 

Some  Questions  About  Ensilage . 

The  Carman  Potato  Discussed . 

A  Liquid  “Thistle  Destroyer  ’’ . 

Bugs,  Mustard  Seed  and  Clover . 

A  Bit  of  Experience . 

Common  Sense  and  a  Humbug . 

Making  a  Raise . 

A  Point  for  Irrigators . 

Green  Fodder  for  Fall  Feeding . 

A  Hired  Man  Talks . . 

i  The  Cost  of  a  Bushel  of  Potatoes . 

Curing  a  Sour  Soil.  Part  II . 

A  Talk  About  Corn  Fodder . 
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LADIES!!! 


Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea? 
If  so.  send  this  “Ad  ”  and  15c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
%  pound  sample  Best  Tea  Im¬ 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  select. 
Good  Incomes.  Big  premiums, 
etc.  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  and  Spices.  Send 
for  terms.  R.  N.-Y. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  DAIRY. 
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NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER  30,  1895 


$1.(X)  PER  YEAR, 


A  YANKEE  FRUIT  FARM. 

CONDENSED  HORTICULTURE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Possibilities  of  a  Vermont  Hillside. 

The  picture  on  this  page  gives  a  view  of  the  small 
farm  of  A.  A.  Halladay,  near  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
There  are  but  six  acres  on  the  place,  yet  this  is  space 
enough  to  yield  a  fair  income.  Three  years  ago,  there 
was  not  a  building  on  the  place  except  the  old  ice 
house  under  the  trees — this  will  soon  be  taken  down. 
All  the  other  buildings  are  new.  You  will  notice 
that  henhouse,  barn  and  sheds  are  connected  so  that 
all  are  really  under  one  roof.  That  is  the  way  they 
do  it  in  New  England,  to  avoid  going  outdoors  in  bad 
weather.  Three  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  fruit  tree 
on  the  place.  Now  there  are  200  plums,  75  pears,  75 
peaches,  150  cherries,  350  currant  bushes,  and  quinces, 
apricots,  grapes,  apples  and  small  fruits.  The  main 
crops  sold  are  tomatoes  and  fruits.  When  the  trees 
grow  too  large 
to  grow  crops 
between  them, 
the  design  is  to 
stock  the  entire 
place  with 
poultry. 

A  t  present, 
the  entire  stock 
of  the  place 
consists  of  one 
cow,  one  horse, 
and  a  few  pigs. 

The  manure  is 
carefully  saved 
and  kept  under 
cover,  and  more 
or  less  horse 
manure  is 
brought  from 
town,  and 
worked  over  by 
the  pigs.  So 
carefully' is  the 
manure  housed 
and  saved,  that 
it  is  w  o  r  t  di 
more  than 
many'  a  huge 
pile  on  larger 
farms  that  is 
left  standing  in 
the  rain.  To 
help  out  the 
manure,  wood 
ashes,  nitrate 
of  soda  and 
complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  are  used. 

M  r .  Halladay 
says  that  this  season’s  crop  of  tomato  seed,  straw¬ 
berries  and  raspberries,  will  net  $1,200  above  ex¬ 
penses — that  amount  representing  the  labor  and 
profits  of  himself  andjtwo  boys.  He  says  : 

“  My  raspberries  brought  20  cents  a  basket  all 
through  the  season,  and  my  strawberries  18  and  20 
cents,  while  other  growers  about  here  were  having 
hard  work  to  get  10  and  12  cents  for  berries  that  were 
just  as  good  as  they  grew  on  the  vines.  The  difference 
was  in  putting  them  on  the  market,  and  between 
baskets  -scant  even  full,  just  as  they  came  from  the 
pickers, -and  baskets  heaping  full  and  all  carefully 
assorted,  every  berry  guaranteed  a  good  one  or  money 
refunded.” 

Speaking  of  varieties  he  says :  “  The  Abundance 
plum’^has'^fruited  for  two  years,  and  I  have  not  seen 
a  single  tip  that  has  been  injured  by  cold.  I  also 
have  a -hardy  seedling -peach,  which  comes  true  from 


the  pits,  and  will  stand  anj-  weather  that  the  plum 
will.  It  is  a  large,  yellow  free-stone.” 

The  picture  shows  how  beautifully  this  farm  is 
located.  It  is  certainly  worth  something  to  live  amid 
such  suri’oun dings.  The  house  stands  on  a  terrace 
about  100  feet  above  the  Connecticut  River.  The  hills 
across  the  river  are  in  New  Hampshire.  A  railroad 
runs  between  the  river  and  the  house.  There  are 
views  for  miles  up  and  down  the  beautiful  Connecticut 
Valley.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  New  Englander 
clings  to  his  home  under  such  circumstances  ? 

Speaking  of  his  little  place,  with  true  Yankee 
pride,  Mr.  If.  says: 

“  I  am  doing  no  more  on  my  little  place  than  can 
be  done  anywhere  in  New  England  by  any  man  who 
is  willing  to  work.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  large  New 
England  farms.  There  is  more  cash,  less  hard  work 
and  worry,  and  more  real  enjoyment  on  a  small, 
well-managed  farm  in  New  England  than  anywhere 


else  in  the  country.  We  have  better  markets,  and 
receive  better  prices  for  our  products,  than  can  be 
obtained  anywhere  else.  I  have  never  had  the  West¬ 
ern  or  Southern  fever.  I  believe  that  any  man  who 
can  not  get  a  living  here,  could  not  get  one  any  where, 
and  that  farming  is  the  best  business  in  the  world, 
else  three-fourths  of  the  farmers  would  starve  to 
death  from  their  own  shiftlessness.” 

The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  experience  are, 
that  where  one  is  located  near  a  manufacturing  town, 
small  fruits  and  poultry  on  a  well-kept  little  place 
give  more  satisfactory  returns  than  ordinary  crops 
on  a  larger  farm.  Of  course,  this  is  not  a  general 
rule,  for  some  men  are  not  fitted  for  small  farm¬ 
ing.  In  any  event,  considerable  capital  is  needed 
in  order  to  start  right.  That  is  a  point  not  al¬ 
ways  considered  by  those  who  figure  on  the  profits 
of  a  small  place. 


GROWING  LETTUCE  UNDER  GLASS. 

HOW  TO  RUILD  A  CHEAP  HOUSE. 

Some  Practical  Hints  for  Beginners. 

I  wish  to  build  a  cheap  house  in  which  to  grow  let¬ 
tuce  ;  I  have  been  growing  it  for  three  years  on  raised 
benches.  Can  walks  be  dug  out  and  good  lettuce 
grown  on  solid  beds  ?  Must  the  soil  on  a  solid  bed  be 
changed  every  year  ?  What  about  sub-irrigation  on 
solid  beds  ?  What  width  of  greenhouse  is  most  con¬ 
venient  for  growing  lettuce  ?  How  should  I  run  hot- 
water  pipes  through  a  greenhouse  with  the  walk  dug 
out,  and  solid  beds  ?  H.  c.  s. 

Northumberland  County,  Pa. 

The  walls  of  a  house  of  the  kind  desired  may  be 
made  most  cheaply  by  the  use  of  posts  and  matched 
boards.  Set  the  posts  about  four  or  five  feet  apart, 
and  at  least  three  feet  deep  to  prevent  heaving,  and 
to  insure  against  displacement  by  lateral  pressure  of 

the  roof.  It  is 
also  well  to 
place  a  flat 
stone  in  the 
bottom  of  each 
hole  before 
setting  the 
posts.  In  the 
climate  of 
Pennsylvania, 
I  would  favor 
a  layer  of 
rough  boards 
outside  of  the 
posts,  then  two 
layers  of  tarred 
paper,  outside 
of  whichshould 
be  a  layer 
of  matched 
boards  of  the 
best  quality. 
In  more  severe 
climates,  tarred 
paper  and 
matched  board¬ 
ing,  both  inside 
and  outside 
of  the  posts, 
would  be  pref- 
erable  —  the 
dead-air  space 
thus  formed 
serving  as  a 
most  effectual 
non  -  conductor 
of  heat.  Of 
course  in  the 
latter  case  — 
that  of  a  hol¬ 
low  wall — it  is  essential  that  the  posts  be  of  uni¬ 
form  size. 

Along  the  top  of  the  posts  should  be  placed  a  two- 
inch  strip  equal  in  width  to  the  thickness  of  the 
posts,  and  above  this  the  plate.  The  plate  should 
project  beyond  the  strip  on  which  it  rests  for  about 
two  inches  on  each  side,  and  should  be  grooved  on 
the  under  side  to  receive  the  tongue  of  the  matched 
boards  of  the  wall.  It  should  also  have  another 
groove  nearer  the  edge  to  prevent  the  backing  up  of 
water  into  the  joint  formed  with  the  boards.  When 
completed,  then,  the  plate  will  project  one  inch  beyond 
the  wall,  both  inside  and  out.  Fig.  251  illustrates  this. 

In  building  the  wall,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
greenhouse,  use  paint  very  freely,  especially  in  the 
joints.  Sash  bars,  IK  by  2K  inches,  will  be  found 
heavy  enough,  and  I  would  suggest  glass,  16  by  24 
inches.  The  supports  in  the  way  of  purlines,  wfiicti 
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should  be  of  1^-inch  steam  pipe  rather  than  of  wood, 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  width  of  the  house.  They 
should,  if  possible,  be  so  placed  that  the  posts  sup¬ 
porting  them  may  be  at  the  edges  of  the  walks. 

The  size  of  the  house  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
extent  of  one’s  business.  In  general,  however,  mod¬ 
erately  large  houses  are  more  satisfactory  and  more 
economically  managed  than  are  small  ones.  Only  in 
rare  cases  would  1  suggest  a  house  less  than  20  feet 
wide ;  many  prefer  25  feet.  In  either  case,  the  form 
known  as  “  three-quarter  span,”  with  the  long  slope 
facing  the  south,  should  be  used. 

In  forcing  lettuce,  solid  beds  are  usually  regarded 
as  preferable  to  raised  benches,  as  but  little  bottom 
heat  is  required,  and  the  shallow  body  of  earth  on 
the  latter  necessitates  more  care  in  watering.  The 
advantage  of  raised  benches  is  mainly  in  bringing 
the  plants  near  the  glass.  The  same  result  may  be 
obtained  by  having  the  walls  of  the  house  low,  and 
digging  out  the  walks  to  give  head  room ;  or  by 
building  up  walls  of  brick  or  plank,  and  constructing 
solid  beds  of  the  desired  height.  In  any  case,  the 
beds  should  be  so  arranged  that  good  drainage  is  se¬ 
cured.  Some  growers  do  away  with  the  raised  beds 
entirely,  growing  the  plants  on  the  level  surface,  8  or 
10  feet  from  the  glass,  using  single  planks  for  walks. 
The  best  growers  renew  the  soil  every  year,  using  a 
liberal  amount  of  fresh  stable  manure  to  give  mild 
bottom  heat. 

The  hot-water  pipes  may  be  arranged  under  the 
walks,  or  along  the  walls,  or  may  be  entirely  over¬ 
head.  It  is  well  to  have  some  of  the  pipes  near  the 
glass  to  aid  in  more  quickly  melting  the  snow.  If  a 
house  be  intended  simply  for  lettuce  and  radishes, 
fewer  pipes  are  needed  than  if  for  more  general  work; 
but  it  is  always  well  to  have  an  abundance  of  radiat¬ 
ing  surface,  and  in  mild  weather,  to  close  the  valves 
in  some  of  the  pipes.  In  general,  to  maintain  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  (50  degrees  F. — which  is  about  10  degrees 
too  high  for  lettuce — a  radiating  surface  of  one  square 
foot  to  about  three  square  feet  of  glass,  will  be 
required. 

To  determine  theamouDt  of  pipe  necessary,  divide 
the  number  of  square  feet  of  glass  in  the  house  by 
three.  Now,  if  2-inch  pipe  be  used,  multiply  the  above 
result  by  1.6,  since  1.6  linear  foot  of  this  sized  pipe 
is  required  to  give  one  foot  of  surface.  To  the  result 
thus  obtained,  it  is  well  to  add  something  to  provide 
for  emergencies,  and  to  heat  the  walls  which  were 
not  taken  into  account  in  the  above  computation.  To 
be  specific:  A  three-quarter  span  house,  20  by  100 
feet,  would  contain,  approximately,  2,300  feet  of 
glass.  We  would  have,  then,  2,300-^3=787  as  the 
radiating  surface,  and  767x1.6=1,227  as  the  length  of 
two-inch  pipe  required,  if  the  walls  are  left  out  of 
consideration.  In  practice,  I  would  increase  the 
amount  to  1,500  feet. 

A  diagram  of  the  house  we  use  for  growing  lettuce 
is  shown  at  Fig.  252.  If  desired,  the  lower  bench 
might  be  replaced  by  a  solid  bed,  and  the  pipes  placed 
along  the  front  and  guarded  by  a  screen.  Valuable 
suggestions  concerning  the  building  and  piping  of 
greenhouses  may  be  found  in  Taft’s  “Greenhouse 
Construction,”  which  may  be  obtained  through  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Price,  $1.50. 

Most  of  the  work  in  sub-irrigation  has  been  done 
on  raised  benches  with  water-tight  bottoms.  The 
most  common  method  followed  is  that  of  placing  lines 
of  perforated  gas  pipe,  or  of  small  drain  tile  along 
the  benches,  about  2%  feet  apart  and  six  inches  below 
the  surface.  At  one  end  is  placed  an  upright  tile  or 
pipe,  by  means  of  which  the  others  ai-e  filled  at  will. 
No  water  is  then  allowed  on  the  soil,  except  that 
passing  through  the  holes  of  the  pipe  or  at  the  joints 
of  the  tile. 

We  have,  to  a  limited  extent,  used  tile  in  a  solid 
bed.  Both  our  own  experience  and  that  of  others 
who  have  practiced  sub-irrigation,  would  indicate 
that  the  method  is  specially  valuable  in  growing  let¬ 
tuce — particularly  the  cabbage  lettuces,  such  as  Tennis 
Ball.  The  soil  is  kept  more  uniformly  moist,  and 
there  is  less  trouble  from  mildew  as  the  heads  begin 
to  form.  w.  M.  MUNSON. 

Maine  State  College. 


CHILD  HELP  ON  THE  FARM. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  child  help  is 
so  useful  and  available  as  on  the  farm.  God  has  so 
ordered  it  that  children  grow  up  best  where  other 
products  grow.  They  are  healthiest,  and  I  think 
happiest,  growing  up  with  calves  and  colts  and  lambs 
and  chickens,  with  the  grass  and  corn  and  farm  crops. 
Children  need  the  fresh,  sweet  air  of  the  country, 
need  the  room,  the  opportunity  to  run  and  shout  and 
climb  and  make  lots  of  noise  without  troubling  folks. 
They  need  nice  clean  earth  to  play  on  and  with.  The 
earth  in  cities  is  filled  with  microbes,  especially  that 
which  is  not  covered  with  pavement  and  buildings, 
and  in  old  and  thickly  settled  cities,  the  earth  cannot 
be  moved  without  gauging  more  or  less  sickness  in  the 


vicinity.  While  country  earth  is  life-giving,  city 
earth  is  death-dealing.  The  death  rate  per  thousand 
of  children  under  five  years  old,  is  91  in  the  cities  and 
38  in  the  country,  for  white  people,  the  colored  rate 
going  up  to  176  in  the  cities,  and  being  about  the  same 
as  for  whites  in  the  country. 

The  farm  and  garden  are  the  only  places  which  fur¬ 
nish  healthful  work  suitable  for  children.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  find  anything  in  a  city,  even  in  a 
suburban  city  or  large  town,  for  a  child  to  do.  So  long 
as  city  children  are  in  the  kindergarten  and  school, 
they  are  kept  busy,  but  when  school  is  out  and  dur¬ 
ing  vacations,  it  is  hard  to  keep  boys,  especially,  from 
the  evils  which  idleness  begets.  But  on  a  farm  where 
the  healthy  child  is  running  about  all  day,  how  many 
steps  he  can  save  other  persons.  There  are  chickens 
and  calves  to  feed,  wood  and  chips  to  bring  in,  many 


PUTTING  ON  THE  GREENHOUSE  PLATE.  Fig.  251. 

little  chores  to  do,  which  take  the  time  of  men  and 
women,  and  can  be  just  as  well  done  by  children. 
Of  course  there  is  danger  of  some  people  putting  too 
much  work  upon  children,  but  there  is  danger,  too, 
of  not  giving  them  work  enough.  If  overwork  is 
harmful,  idleness  is  demoralizing.  My  own  children 
have  all  their  lessons  at  home,  they  do  some  work 
each  day,  and  then  enjoy  playtime  thoroughly. 
These  children  say  that  they  like  to  work,  would 
rather  work  than  not,  and  while  I  have  to  spend  some 
time  with  their  lessons,  (their  mother  teaches  the 
younger  ones),  they  more  than  make  it  up  in  the  help 
they  give. 

I  find  tools  and  children  a  wonderfully  effective 
combination.  Last  spring  I  arranged  the  Cutaway 
harrow  so  that  a  child  could  not  get  hurt  by  falling 
in  front,  weighted  it  and  made  a  foot  rest.  Then  our 
ten-year-old  boy  harrowed  over  eight  acres.  A  two- 
section  smoothing  harx-ow  drawn  by  one  horse  which 
was  ridden  by  a  girl  eight  years  old,  went  over  the 
corn  and  potatoes.  There  is  no  play  which  this  girl 
eujoys  better  than  horseback  riding,  and  she  rode  to 
do  much  of  the  planting  and  cultivating.  In  haying, 
the  children  are  a  great  help,  especially  in  loading 
and  unloading.  There  are  four  old  enough  to  help  in 
this,  but  the  oldest  girl  is  her  mother’s  helper,  and 
does  very  little  outside  work  The  ten-year-old  boy 
stands  on  the  load,  drives  the  horses  and  treads,  while 


I  pitch  on,  and  two  younger  children  rake  after.  In 
unloading,  the  same  boy  stands  on  the  load,  some¬ 
thing  he  took  into  his  own  head  to  do  without  my 
thinking  of  his  being  able  to  do  it.  He  handles  the 
double  harpoon  hay  fork,  the  little  girl  rides  the 
horse,  and  I  mow  away.  When  we  filled  the  silo,  this 
boy  hooked  the  slings  on  to  the  trip  hook  which  I  use 
in  place  of  the  hay  fork  on  the  same  rig.  I  stood  in 
the  silo  with  the  trip  rope,  and  dumped  and  laid  the 
corn.  In  this  way  the  hay  fork  rig  and  children  save 
a  hired  man’s  wages,  and  lots  of  hard  work. 

Some  parents  are  so  particular  as  to  how  their  work  is 
done,  and  so  afraid  that  the  children  will  not  do  work 
just  right,  that  they  do  not  dare  to  let  the  children  do 
anything.  The  only  way  in  which  children  can  learn 
to  do  things  right,  is  to  keep  trying.  Children  differ 
so  much  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
harfi  and  fast  rules.  They  need  to  play  and  most  of 


them  will  get  play  enough.  They  will  often  contrive 
to  make  play  of  work,  and  so  get  as  much  enjoyment 
from  it  as  from  play.  Care  must  be  taken  that  they 
do  not  overdo.  Some  are  ambitious,  and  will  tax 
their  strength  too  much.  Children  generally  do  much 
better  when  an  older  person  is  with  them  to  keep 
them  straight. 

Children  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  contrive  mis¬ 
chief,  will  form  bad  habits  as  a  rule.  If  they  are 
kept  busy  a  part  of  the  time,  they  will  enjoy  their 
play  hours  much  better.  Habits  of  industry  are 
worth  more  than  a  fortune.  j.  w.  newton. 


MULCHING  STRAWBERRIES -WHY  AND  HOW. 

I  use  branches  of  evergreen  trees  to  protect  straw¬ 
berry  plants  from  the  severe  trial  to  which  (although 
perfectly  hardy)  they  are  subjected  in  March,  when 
there  is  often  hard  freezing  at  night  followed 
by  a  complete  thaw-out  during  the  day  (for  the  days 
are  then  as  long  and  the  sun  as  high  and  strong  as  in 
the  latter  part  of  September^.  The  ground  freezes 
fast  to  the  collar  of  the  plant,  and  low  down,  because 
of  the  contraction  by  cold.  As  the  soil  warms  in  the 
sunshine,  it  expands  (rises),  and  the  plant  must  rise 
with  it.  But  the  plant  does  not  sink  back  after  the 
thaw,  as  the  soil  does,  because  of  its  want  of  gravity, 
and  because  of  its  roots  sustaining  it.  Two  or  three 
repetitions  of  this  process  draw  the  roots  up  or  snap 
them  off,  and  they  appear  in  part  above  the  surface, 
where,  if  they  remain,  they  dry  up  and  the  plant 
perishes;  but  if  pressed  into  the  soil  and  quite  covered 
soon  after  their  exposure,  the  plant  may  live,  but 
with  greatly  reduced  root  power. 

Snow  is  the  best  protection  for  the  evergreen  leaves 
of  the  strawberry,  as  it  is  of  wheat.  It  admits  some 
light  to  the  leaves,  and  a  circulation  of  air,  as  long  as 
the  snow  has  no  air-tight  crust  of  ice  on  its  surface. 
A  thin  coating  of  leaves  on  the  surface  of  the  snow 
will  protect  it  from  melting  rapidly  in  the  spring  sun¬ 
shine.  Every  dweller  on  a  farm  has  noticed  in  March, 
how  much  longer  the  snow  lies  under  a  mere  sprink¬ 
ling  of  straw  or  other  litter.  The  lesson  from  this  is 
to  cover  the  first  good  layer  of  snow  on  a  strawberry 
bed  about  Christmas  or  later  with  litter.  Evergieen 
spray  which  we  prune  about  every  third  year  from 
the  arbor  vitae  screens  which  shelter  our  beds  from 
drying  winds,  are  then  most  easily  put  on  and  again 
removed,  and  Iook  the  best  ;  but  we  prefer  tree  leaves 
which  we  rake  up  as  soon  as  they  fall  and  while 
damp,  so  as  to  pack  well  in  large  corn  or  clothes  bas¬ 
kets,  and  carry  them  into  a  heap  near  the  beds.  The 
heap  is  covered  to  keep  the  leaves  from  getting  wet 
and  freezing  together.  After  the  first  good  snow 
we  wait  till  another  good  snow  is  commencing, 
and  then,  with  a  fork,  they  are  easily  carried  and 
spread  while  the  air  is  calm.  The  falling  snow  holds 
them  down  in  place,  no  matter  how  the  wind  may 
blow. 

These  leaves  do  a  double  service — a  treble  one,  in¬ 
deed — and  that  is  the  reason  for  preferring  them  to  the 
neater,  handier,  prettier  evergreen  spray.  In  the 
spring,  we  draw  them  off  the  plants  where  necessary, 
into  the  spaces  between,  and  there  they  choke  down 
seedling  weeds,  retain  the  moisture  which  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  for  producing  large,  bright  berries,  and  they 
eventually  decay  into  the  best  of  plant  food.  There 
are  beds  here  which  have  been  treated  in  this  way 
for  15  years;  they  have  produced  well  every  year,  and 
the  young  plants  left  on  them  after  the  annual  thin¬ 
ning  in  August  areas  vigorous  and  healthy  and  full  of 
promise  as  any  of  the  two-year  planted  beds,  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble — no  digging  ;  almost  no  weeding; 
very  little  replanting  ;  and  the  surface  of  the  natur¬ 
ally  heavy,  loamy  soil  becomes  mellower  and  more 
easily  stirred  every  season,  as  the  leaf-mold  on  it  in¬ 
creases  in  amount.  w.  G.  w. 


WINTERING  PLANTS  IN  CELLARS. 

About  all  country  homes,  many  plants  are  used  for 
beautifying  the  grounds  in  summer,  which  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  keep  over  winter  for  further  use.  The  old- 
fashioned  farmhouse  cellar,  where  there  is  no  fire, 
can  be  used  to  keep  many  a  plant,  many  more  varie¬ 
ties,  in  fact,  than  are  usually  considered  as  fit  for  the 
situation.  The  old  style  farmhouse  cellar  had  but  an 
earth  floor  ;  the  modern  one  has  a  cement  one.  Either 
one,  or  even  the  modern  cellar  with  a  heater  in  it, 
will  do  very  well.  I  have  had  experience  with  all 
three  kinds,  and  have  carried  through  the  winter 
safely  a  large  collection  of  plants.  Plants  require 
absolute  rest,  when  in  a  cellar.  In  the  case  of  bed¬ 
ding  geraniums,  for  instance,  should  the  cellar  be 
slightly  damp,  they  will  do  very  well  with  no  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  root  at  all  ;  but  it  is  a  neater  and  safer  way 
to  cut  the  plants  back  about  one-half,  place  them 
close  together  in  a  shallow  box,  and  fill  in  about 
them  with  nearly  dry  earth.  As  there  would  be  no 
evaporation,  no  water  would  be  required  all  winter. 
The  following  plants  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way : 
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hydrangeas,  roses,  fuchsias,  crape  myrtles,  pome- 
granates,  lantanas,  and  similar  deciduous  plants;  but 
these  do  not  need  the  cutting  back  that  geraniums  do. 

There  are  many  plants  of  an  evergreen  character, 
which  are  often  grown  in  pots,  and  which  do  very 
well  if  but  kept  from  freezing.  Among  them  are  the 
rubber  plant,  pittosporum,  Magnolia  grandiflora  and 
M.  fuscata,  gardenias,  Indian  azaleas,  camellias,  car¬ 
nations,  oranges,  laurels,  araucarias,  sweet  bays  and 
the  like.  In  close  cellars,  there  is  so  little  evapora¬ 
tion  that,  were  it  not  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  fresh 
air  admitted  on  warm  days,  no  water  at  all  would  be 
required.  As  it  is,  but  just  enough  to  keep  the  leaves 
from  withering,  will  be  sufficient,  probably  but  two 
or  three  times  through  the  winter. 

In  cellars  in  which  the  modern  heater  has  been  in¬ 
troduced,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  keep  plants  dormant,  as 
it  is  so  much  warmer  there.  Still,  there  is,  usually, 
a  corner  quite  cool,  often  near  a  window,  through 
which  the  outside  air  feeds  the  draft.  In  these 
warmer  cellars,  great  care  is  required  in  watering. 
The  soil  dries  faster  than  it  does  in  the  other  cellars, 
which  renders  a  little  watering  necessary.  But  it 
must  be  very  little,  or  the  plants  will  begin  to  grow, 
which  is  not  desirable  until  spring  comes.  If  the  soil 
about  the  geraniums  be  placed  firmly  about  the  roots, 
they  will  need  but  little  water,  even  in  the  warm  cel¬ 
lar.  The  Hydrangea  Ilortensia  will  remain  nearly  dor¬ 
mant  in  such  a  cellar  till  towards  spring.  It  must  not 
have  much  water,  or  it  will  make  a  long,  weak 
growth  a  good  deal  ahead  of  the  time  to  plant 
it  out  of  doors.  The  warm  cellar  is  a  good  place 
for  dahlias,  cannas  and  Caladium  esculentum 
roots,  as  they  are  likely  to  rot  in  a  cold  and 
damp  atmosphere.  They  should  be  placed  in 
a  box,  and  covered  with  quite  dry  earth,  which 
will  keep  them  from  shrinking.  Those  who 
prefer  to  leave  their  roses  and  hydrangeas  out 
of  doors  all  winter,  can  do  so  safely,  if  they 
will  bend  them  to  one  side,  and  cover  them 
with  about  six  inches  of  soil. 

Pennsylvania.  joskph  mekuan. 


WINTER  STORAGE  FOR  GARDEN  CROPS. 

ROOTS,  ONIONS,  SQUASH  AND  CELERY. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  the  market  gardener,  to 
be  able  to  carry  his  crops  over  winter  so  that 
they  will  keep  well,  and  be  easy  to  get  at  when 
wanted,  nere  is  the  way  we  manage  :  Beets 
and  mangels  will  keep  in  any  pit  that  is  deep 
enough  to  keep  the  frost  out,  and  may  be  piled 
up  four  feet  deep  at  the  peak  in  a  pit  four  or 
five  feet  wide.  Last  spring,  we  had  more  than 
we  could  sell,  so,  before  the  frost  went  out  of 
the  top  of  the  pit,  a  load  of  straw  was  thrown 
loosely  over  it,  and  during  the  drought  this 
summer,  when  feed  was  scarce,  the  pit  was 
opened  and  our  cows  fed  on  beets  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  season’s  crop  until  after  the  September 
frost.  One  point  in  putting  up  beets  to  keep, 
don’t  cut  the  tops  too  closely,  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  is  near  enough,  and  mangels  the  same. 

Of  the  mangels,  we  found  the  yellow  ones  a 
little  the  best  keepers. 

While  turnips  will  stay  out,  and  grow  bigger, 
better,  and  sweeter,  through  the  early  frosts, 
still  they  are  so  exposed  that  a  severe  cold  snap 
will  spoil  them.  Turnips  are  pitted  about  the  same 
as  beets,  except  that  the  pits  are  a  little  narrower, 
and  not  quite  so  deep  Ruta-bagas  require  still 
warmer  quarters,  and  it  is  best  to  give  them  some 
ventilation  ;  somehow,  they  absorb  more  heat,  and 
when  confined,  are  more  likely  to  spoil.  Parsnips 
and  carrots  should  have  pits  not  over  three  feet  wide, 
and  should  not  be  piled  over  three  feet  deep  at  the 
highest  point. 

While  nothing  equals  a  pit  for  long  storage  in  good 
order,  they  are  inconvenient,  and  should  not  be  opened 
except  to  empty  them.  In  our  own  practice,  we  use 
root  cellars  adjoining  our  wash  room,  for  the  storage 
of  all  kinds  of  roots  up  to  February  15  ;  after  that, 
we  empty  the  pits,  a  load  at  a  time,  into  the  cellars  ; 
in  this  way,  we  combine  the  storage  value  of  the  pit 
with  the  convenience  of  the  cellar.  In  filling  the  cel¬ 
lars,  we  mound  up  the  turnips,  beets,  ruta-bagas, 
horseradish,  etc.,  on  one  side,  the  same  as  in  pits.  The 
parsnips  and  carrots  are  corded  up,  like  stove  wood, 
not  over  two  feet  wide  the  whole  length  of  the  other 
side  ;  they  will  take  no  hurt  piled  up  four  feet  high, 
in  this  way,  as  the  air  penetrates  everywhere.  We 
have  an  aisle  the  whole  length  for  convenience  and 
ventilation.  The  roof  of  the  cellar  is  double-lined 
with  building  paper,  with  an  air  space  of  six  inches 
between  the  boards.  Our  cellars  are  between  our 
greenhouses — see  page  733 — and  the  same  wall  answers 
for  both.  We  have  ventilators  every  10  feet,  and  the 
thermometer  is  kept  as  near  to  the  freezing  point  and 
not  freeze,  as  possible. 

For  salsify,  we  open  a  furrow  with  the  plow,  going 


up  and  back  twice,  and  deepening  with  a  spade  ;  then 
the  roots  are  straightened,  stood  up  just  as  they  grew, 
packed  in  tight  and  the  earth  pressed  tightly  against 
the  tips,  but  not  over  them.  Of  course  they  freeze 
some,  but  not  to  injure  them.  We  usually  have  some 
parsnips  and  salsify  out  for  the  spring  trade. 

This  is  a  great  onion  section,  but  little  attempt  is 
made  to  keep  them.  As  soon  as  dry,  if  a  market  can 
be  found,  they  are  shipped.  Several  hundred  car¬ 
loads  are  shipped  from  this  point  every  fall.  Most 
that  are  kept  here  are  kept  in  pits,  and  outdoor 
cellars.  The  best  plan  tried  so  far  is  a  building,  built 
on  purpose,  with  double  walls  and  roof,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  filled  with  shallow  shelves  ;  the  onions  are  spread 
about  four  inches  deep,  tops  and  all,  and  about  once 
a  week  a  man  goes  all  through  them  with  a  hand  rake 
and  keeps  them  stirred  up.  The  temperature  is  kept 
as  near  the  freezing  point  as  possible,  without  frost  ; 
but  if  they  freeze,  they  are  kept  so  till  wanted,  and 
thawed  out  as  used. 

Hubbard  squashes  require  a  steady,  dry  tempera¬ 
ture,  not  too  cold,  and  they  keep  better  on  racks,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  squashes  deep.  Every  winter 
garden  should  have  a  small  dry  room  or  kiln  where, 
in  wet  weather,  a  hundred  or  so  bushels  of  stuff, 
could  be  properly  dried,  with  a  high  temperature  for 
a  few  hours. 

The  celery  is  now  stored  for  winter  in  large  trenches 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  muck,  and  the  muck 
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drawn  up  against  it  higher  and  thicker  as  the  winter 
advances.  Care  is  taken  not  to  cover  the  tops  until 
very  severe  weather  comes;  then  the  muck  sides  being 
raised  high  enough,  a  board  is  laid  over  the  top,  and 
earthed  over  till  the  celery  is  wanted  for  market. 
The  great  object  of  the  celery  men  after  getting  it 
well  blanched,  is  to  keep  the  tops  green  for  ornament, 
and  so  the  top  of  the  trench  is  kept  off  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  avoid  blanching  the  whole  length. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  root  cellars  and 
pits  convenient  to  the  wash-house,  and  for  the  first  part 
of  the  winter,  the  root  cellar  where  one  can  stand  up¬ 
right  is  a  great  convenience.  When  one  comes  home 
from  a  stormy  morning’s  marketing,  it  is  a  great  com¬ 
fort  to  know  that  everything  needed  for  the  next 
day’s  load,  is  under  cover  ;  that  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  flounder  ’round  up  to  the  waist  in  snow,  crawl¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  root  pits,  to  get  what  little  is  needed. 

The  crops  mentioned,  together  with  the  lettuce, 
parsley,  radishes  and  mint  from  the  greenhouse, 
make  up  a  very  good  variety  for  the  gardener’s  winter 
loads  ;  but  there  are  other  crops  like  spinach  and 
winter  kale  that,  could  they  be  kept  under  cover, 
could  be  sold  to  advantage.  But  how  to  keep  them, 
is  the  question.  w.  h.  woodhams. 


A  copy  of  The  Business  Hen,  in  cloth  (price,  75  cents), 
is  given  as  a  premium  for  one  new  subscription.  Why 
not  renew  your  subscription  for  next  year  now  ?  Get 
in  ahead  of  the  rush  which  always  comes  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  If  you  want  a  watch  or  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  we  want  your  order. 
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A  WELL-BRED  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 

IT  CARRIES  WATER  AROUND  A  CORNER. 

Probably  never  before  in  the  history  of  this  genera¬ 
tion,  have  so  many  people  been  taught  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  an  abundance  of  pure  water  as  in  the 
drought  just  past.  I  know  of  a  number  who  had 
trouble  with  their  wells.  They  were  so  fortunate, 
however,  as  to  have  unfailing  springs  on  their  farms, 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  house,  though,  as  to  make 
carr}  ing  the  necessary  water  quite  a  job.  I  want  to 
tell  how  I  made  use  of  a  hydraulic  ram. 

My  house  is  situated  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  running 
north  and  south,  and  sloping  at  right  angles  on  either 
side.  Toward  the  west,  near  the  bottom,  and  quite  a 
distance  from  the  house,  is  a  bold  spring.  Hut  it 
makes  one  puff  to  carry  water  up  the  steep  hill.  To¬ 
ward  the  east,  the  land  slopes  more  gradually.  About 
300  feet  from  the  house,  I  found  a  “  wet-weather 
spring,”  at  the  time  all  but  dry.  The  ground  around 
it  was  more  or  less  miry,  even  at  that  season  The 
surroundings  led  me  to  infer  that  water  must  be 
plentiful  at  no  great  depth,  and  needed  only  a  free 
outlet.  For  a  considerable  radius,  I  dug  down  to  a 
solid  bottom,  and  made  a  ditch  to  carry  away  surface 
leachings.  Next,  I  began  to  dig  a  hole  about  four 
feet  in  diameter.  As  I  dug  deeper,  the  moisture  rap¬ 
idly  increased.  At  a  depth  of  three  feet,  I  had  sev¬ 
eral  good  “boils”  at  the  bottom.  The  next  morning, 
I  found  the  hole  full,  and  a  clear  little  stream 
of  water  flowing  from  it  through  the  ditch.  For 
months,  this  was  our  source  of  water  supply, 
and  we  did  not  much  mind  carrying  the  water 
until  the  wet  winter  came. 

1  found  that,  by  running  a  pipe  120  feet  still 
further  from  the  house,  making  a  total  of  320 
feet,  I  could  get  a  fall  of  six  feet,  more  than 
necessary  to  operate  a  hydraulic  ram  with  an 
adequate  supply  of  water.  I  ordered  the  neces¬ 
sary  outfit,  and  built  a  frostproof  structure  for 
the  ram.  By  the  time  this  arrived,  the  weather 
was  much  drier,  and  my  flow  of  water  gradually 
diminished.  When  all  was  ready,  I  started  the 
ram.  In  a  short  time  my  wife  called  to  me 
that  the  water  was  running  at  the  house.  I 
hastened  to  see  the  pleasant  sight,  and  arrived 
just  in  time  to  see  the  last  faint  trickling  from 
the  end  of  the  pipe.  Returning,  I  found  that 
the  ram  had  stopped,  because  the  small  amount 
of  stored  up  water  had  been  consumed,  and  the 
natural  flow  of  the  spring  was  not  sufficient  to 
keep  the  inch  feed-pij)e  filled. 

I  then  built  a  cemented  rectangular  wall, 
12  x  14  feet,  around  the  spring,  and  covered  this 
with  a  roof  of  loosely  laid  wide  planks  to  ex¬ 
clude  trash.  The  water  would  rise  in  this  en¬ 
closure  to  a  given  height  during  the  night,  after 
which  the  pressure  would  prevent  its  ascending 
any  higher.  The  ram  was  always  started  at 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but  would  stop 
between  three  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  the 
water  running  low  by  that  time.  The  water  de¬ 
livered  at  the  house  during  running  hours,  was 
many  times  more  than  we  had  any  possible, 
even  extravagant  use  for. 

I  was  not  satisfied  during  the  summer  months 
not  to  have  fresh  water  as  late  as  bed-time  with¬ 
out  going  for  it.  So  within  my  wall  1  dug  out  a 
space  10x12  feet,  and  several  feet  deeper  than  my  feed¬ 
pipe.  I  removed  the  strainer  from  this,  put  on  an  elbow, 
hole  down,  next  a  piece  of  pipe  three  feet  long,  and 
replaced  the  strainer.  The  water  rose  to  its  customary 
height.  When  the  water  above  the  main  pipe  was 
consumed,  the  short  addition  acted  as  a  siphon,  and  I 
had  a  ram  both  lifting  and  forcing  water  at  the  same 
time.  Thereafter,  we  could  revel  in  water  and  waste 
it,  too,  without  the  slightest  pangs  of  regret.  Not 
counting  my  own  labor,  the  total  cost  was  334.99. 
Wasn  t  that  a  paying  investment  ?  Thousands  of 
farmers  would  profit  immensely  by  a  similar  plan. 

Virginia.  j.  o.  senger. 


"A  TEST  CASE"  FOR  ENSILAGE. 

A  neighbor  has  just  completed  filling  his  silo 
(November  8)  ;  if  the  ensilage  come  out  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  I  shall  consider  the  question,  “When  to  fill  the 
silo,”  practically  settled.  Fill  at  any  time  when  one 
is  ready  ;  at  odd  spells,  when  other  work  is  not  press¬ 
ing.  That  is  the  way  the  filling  was  done  at  his  silo. 
Filling  began  October  12,  and  was  finished  in  one  day 
less  than  four  weeks  ;  two  or  three  days  sometimes 
intervened  between  the  periods  of  filling.  The  corn 
was  cut  at  the  time  of  ripening,  with  a  corn  harvester, 
and  nicely  shocked  ;  it  was  as  beautiful  corn  stover 
as  I  ever  saw,  and  a  part  of  the  ears  were  broken  off 
and  husked.  As  the  stalks  were  cut  and  elevated,  a 
small  stream  of  water  was  allowed  to  run  on  the 
elevator,  winch  saved  the  work  of  carrying  water  to 
the  top  of  the  3o-foot  silo,  and  it  ffas  more  evenly  dis« 
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tributed  than  it  could  have  been  if  put  on  with  a  pail 
or  hose. 

If  when  fed  out,  the  contents  of  this  silo  are  found 
to  be  well  preserved,  it  will  revolutionize  the  silo  in 
this  section.  Many  farmers  have  hesitated  about 
putting-  in  silos  on  account  of  the  cost  of  machinery 
for  filling-  ;  but  by  cutting  and  shocking  the  corn  be¬ 
fore  frost  comes,  one  outfit  can  be  made  to  do  a  large 
amount  of  work.  My  No.  13  Ohio  cutter,  with  a  30- 
foot  carrier,  has  been  used  this  fall  to  fill  five  different 
silos  ;  horse-powers  were  used  either  tread  or  sweep. 
Roughly  estimated,  the  five  silos  would  hold  350  tons. 
At  $1  per  day,  the  price  charged  for  a  cutter,  people 
having  small  silos  holding  50  to  75  tons,  find  it 
cheaper  to  hire  than  to  own.  Another  neighbor  filled 
his  silo  in  the  old  way,  putting  in  as  high  as  55  loads 
per  day  ;  he  used  the  same  sized  cutter  that  I  did,  but 
had  steam  power.  So  there  will  be  the  two  extremes 
from  which  to  draw  conclusions.  I  shall  go  to  both 
silos  while  the  contents  are  being  fed  out,  note  re¬ 
sults,  and  give  them  to  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Stedman,  N.  Y.  L.  D.  G. 

It.  N.-Y. — By  all  meaus  let  us  have  the  report. 


RYE  PASTURE  MAKES  WRY  MILK. 

TUBNIPS  THE  BEST  FALL  GREEN  FOOD. 

I  can  throw  a  little  light  on  the  subject  of  rye  for 
fall  feed.  I  had  a  four-acre  field  of  rye  last  spring 
which  was  liberally  top-dressed  during  the  winter  up¬ 
on  the  snow.  The  growth  of  straw  was  very  heavy 
and  somewhat  tangled,  so  that  considerable  grain 
was  scattered  when  harvesting.  It  became  evident 
soon  after  harvest  that,  on  account  of  the  drought, 
the  spring  seeding  of  clover  was  a  failure.  The 
manure  still  lay  on  the  surface  and,  not  liking  to 
plow  it  under,  I  thought  it  a  good  time  to  experiment 
with  Crimson-clover,  as  it  had  never  been  tried  in  this 
section  to  my  knowledge.  We  ran  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine  over  it  to  prevent  the  stubble  clogging  the  har¬ 
row,  and  easily  worked  up  a  mellow  seed  bed  with 
the  spring-tooth  harrow,  on  which  the  Crimson  clover 
was  sown.  A  good  shower  soon  after  soon  brought 
the  clover  up  in  fine  shape,  and  along  with  it  a  catch 
crop  of  rye. 

This  was  about  August  1.  Of  course  the  weather 
has  been  too  dry,  but  the  soil  was  mellow  and  rich, 
and  we  have  had  a  few  showers  so  that  cultivated 
ground  has  not  been  very  dry.  The  rye,  however, 
has  made  a  sickly,  yellow  growth  with  no  signs  of  its 
growing  upright  so  that  it  could  be  cut  for  stock. 
There  is  a  very  good  catch  of  Crimson  clover,  and  we 
shall  see  how  it  will  stand  the  winter. 

Another  piece  was  sown  to  rye  about  September  1, 
on  an  inverted  J  une-grass  sod,  with  the  intention  of 
plowing  it  under  next  spring  for  potatoes.  This  has 
made  a  rank  growth,  and  the  field  is  covered  with  a 
rich,  dark  green  mat  of  rye.  It  stools  out  well,  but 
has  shown  no  signs  of  running  up  to  head  this  fall.  I 
notice  that  in  spots  where  it  is  quite  thick,  the  lower 
leaves  are  turning  yellow. 

Pasture  and  hay  are  very  scarce,  and  as  I  expect  to 
plow  it  under  next  spring,  1  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  give  the  cows  a  treat  ;  so  I  turned  them 
on  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  surprising  to  see  how  soon 
the  effect  was  noticeable  in  the  milk  pail.  They 
milked  equal  to  cows  on  the  best  June  pasture,  and  I 
was  quite  pleased  with  my  experiment.  Yesterday, 
however,  the  dealer  who  uses  my  milk  on  his  route  in 
town,  drove  up  in  great  excitement  saying  that  he 
had  come  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  the  milk, 
llis  customers  complained  that  the  milk  had  a  nasty, 
strong  taste  and  smell.  He  said  that  he  could  notice 
nothing  wrong  with  the  fresh  milk  when  he  served  it 
out,  but  that  customer  after  customer  had  brought  out 
a  pitcher  of  milk  that  had  set  over  night,  which  was 
not  fit  to  use. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  was  the  matter,  but 
he  said  that  he  could  not  tell.  It  did  not  seem  to  be 
sour,  but  it  was  simply  “  stinking.”  I  showed  him 
the  cows  ;  they  seemed  as  healthy  and  happy  as  any 
he  ever  saw,  and  their  udders  were  filled  like  new 
milkers,  although  they  have  been  in  milk  since  last 
spring.  I  showed  him  the  feed,  which  is  nothing  but 
wheat  bran  and  ground  oats.  I  took  him  into  the 
milk  house,  and  showed  him  the  morning’s  mess 
of  milk.  We  tasted  and  sampled  to  his  heart’s 
content. 

“The  cows  seem  all  right,  the  feed  could  not  be 
better,  and  this  milk  tastes  all  right,”  said  he  ;  “  but 
there  is  no  use  talking,  when  customer  after  customer 
brings  out  such  milk  as  mine  did  this  morning,  some¬ 
thing  must  be  wi’ong.” 

I  had  long  before  made  up  my  mind  where  the 
trouble  was,  so  I  showed  him  the  field  of  rye  and  told 
him  that  I  suspected  that  the  difficulty  came  from 
there.  We  turned  the  cows  on  for  an  hour  this  morn¬ 
ing,  immediately  after  milking,  and  then  removed 
them.  I  think  that  there  will  be  no  more  trouble. 


If  there  be,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  keep  them  away 
entirely. 

I  know  of  no  crop  for  late  green  feed  equal  to  tur¬ 
nips.  The  seed  can  be  sown  at  any  time  from  July  15 
to  August  15,  and  will  make  plenty  of  succulence  on 
good  soil  with  very  little  work.  The  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  get  the  seed'on  thin  enough,  and  uniformly 
sown.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  mix 
it  with  Crimson  clover,  say,  half  a  pound  of  Yellow 
Stone  turnip  and  a  peck  of  Crimson  clover  to  the 
acre.  Has  any  one  tried  this  plan  ? 

The  turnips  should  be  fed  immediately  after  milk¬ 
ing,  and  a  good  grain  ration  with  them.  I  have  fed 
loads  upon  loads  of  them  in  this  way  when  I  had  a 
milk  route  of  my  own  among  the  best  families  in 
town,  and  never  a  complaint  of  turnips  in  the  milk. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  o.  w.  mapes. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY? 

Portable  Fence. — In  describing  the  operations  at 
Willswood  Farm  some  weeks  ago.  mention  was  made 
of  a  portable  fence  that  has  given  good  satisfaction 
there.  A  picture  of  one  panel  of  this  fence  is  shown 
at  Fig.  254.  It  is  made  of  small  chestnut  poles,  12 


A  PORTABLE  FENCE  FOR  TIMBERED  COUNTRIES.  Fig.  254 

feet  long — peeled  and  split.  The  uprights  at  either 
end  are  made  long  enough  to  suit  the  desired  height 
of  the  fence.  The  lower  ends  are  sharpened  so  as  to 
be  driven  a  foot  or  more  into  the  ground.  These  up¬ 
rights  are  bored  to  receive  the  rounded  ends  of  the 
poles.  Braces  are  nailed  from  top  to  bottom  as  shown. 
In  use,  these  hurdles  are  driven  with  the  ends  close 
together  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  fence  or  a  pen. 
They  are  light,  strong,  easily  made  and,  where  timber 
is  plentiful,  are  cheap.  They  are  easily  transported, 
and  quickly  put  in  place. 

A  Potato  Picker. — The  implement  pictured  at 
Fig.  255,  is  made  in  England,  but  how  extensively  it 
is  used  we  do  not  know.  It  is  designed  to  save  hand¬ 
picking  after  a  potato  digger.  As  we  understand  it, 
the  potatoes  are  dug  and  left  several  hours  to  dry. 
Then  the  one-horse  machine  is  run  along  the  rows 
The  curved  scraper  is  supposed  to  gather  up  the  pota¬ 
toes,  and  the  revolving  kickers  throw  them  into  the 
wire  drum.  Here  the  dirt  is  shaken  out,  and  the 
tubers  are  carried  around  until  they  fall  through  a 
hole  at  the  back  into  a  basket  or  bag.  If  required, 
they  may  be  assorted  into  two  sizes  at  this  operation. 
Some  years  ago,  one  of  our  subscribers  suggested 
very  much  the  same  thing.  In  Colorado  or  Wiscon¬ 


sin,  where  potatoes  are  grown  on  a  large  scale  and 
there  are  few  stones,  such  a  device,  with  improve¬ 
ments,  might  pay  ;  but  on  stony  ground,  the  farmer 
would  be  likely  to  bag  as  many  stones  as  potatoes, 
and  in  any  event  the  tubers  would  not  be  picked  up 
clean.  It  is  interesting,  though,  as  showing  a  possible 
way  of  cheapening  the  cost  of  “  picking  up,”  which  is 
now  quite  an  item  of  expense. 

For  Setting  Strawberries. — I  regard  a  new  ma¬ 
son’s  trowel  as  a  despicable  and  unserviceable  thing 
for  setting  out  strawberry  plants  ;  but  an  old  one, 
one  that  has  lost  its  spring,  and  has  seen  sufficient 
service  to  have  become  rounded,  is  hard  to  beat  for 
the  purpose,  particularly  if  it  is  sharpened  with  a  file 
or  on  the  grindstone.  Years  ago,  I  used  to  make  the 
holes  for  the  plants  with  the  trowel.  Of  late,  1  have, 
instead,  made  small  furrows  of  the  proper  depth.  I 
then  at  once  take  up  the  plants  with  the  trowel, 
place  them  with  the  adhering  earth  in  shallow  trays, 
etc.,  and  as  fast  as  one  can  place  the  plants  in  the 
furrows  at  the  right  distance,  another  can  draw  the 
loose  earth  around  them.  Planted  in  this  way,  I  will 


take  my  chances  on  their  growing  against  any  potted 
plants  I  ever  saw.  A  worn  trowel  can  generally  be 
bought  quite  cheap,  while,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
decidedly  preferable  to  a  new  one  for  this  purpose. 

Ore  Banks,  Va.  j.  c.  s. 

Keeping  Apples  Down  South. — How  to  keep  apples 
all  winter  for  family  use,  is  a  problem  that  annually 
confronts  the  farmer  in  the  Southern  States.  Not  long 
ago,  I  spent  a  night  in  Indian  River  Hundred,  Del., 
where  the  housewife  was  carefully  wrapping  the  finest 
samplesof  apples  in  newspapers,  first  coating  each  ap¬ 
ple  with  the  thinnest  film  of  lard.  No  doubt,  this  process 
shuts  out  the  various  kinds  of  microbes  that  cause 
decay,  and  helps  preserve  the  fruit.  Another  method 
that  has  been  tried  with  '  success  and  satisfaction  in 
Kent  County,  is  to  have  a  tight  box  of  the  required 
size,  and  sprinkle  a  little  air-slaked  lime  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  over  this  place  a  newspaper,  and  on  this  paper 
place  a  single  layer  of  apples.  Then  put  on  another 
newspaper,  on  which  sprinkle  lime  as  before ;  place 
another  newspaper  on  this  lime  ;  then  put  on  another 
layer  of  apples,  and  so  proceed  until  the  box  is  full. 
The  apples  may  be  used  as  wanted,  carefully  remov¬ 
ing  a  layer  at  a  time. 

To  keep  for  market,  a  successful  method  practiced 
by  J.  W.  Kerr,  of  Maryland,  is  to  dig  a  trench,  say, 
six  feet  wide,  in  the  ground.  The  barrels,  double¬ 
headed  and  carefully  packed,  are  rolled  in  on  their 
sides  in  a  double  row,  that  is,  two  barrels  end  to  end, 
and  piled  as  high  as  circumstances  make  desirable. 
This  trench  is  then  roofed  over,  and  covered  with 
soil,  the  soil,  however,  not  coming  into  contact  with 
the  barrels.  WESLEY  webb. 

Delaware. 

“Tiie  Best  Early  Apples.” — I  have  been  watching 
the  behavior  of  the  Tetofsky  in  the  orchard,  as  well 
as  its  other  characteristics,  for  the  past  28  years,  and 
in  various  States,  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  tree  grows  fairly,  is  hardy,  and 
bears  well ;  but  the  fruit  is  small,  of  poor  quality, 
often  water-cored,  rots  quickly,  and  the  tree  is  some¬ 
what  subject  to  blight.  I  see  little  reason  for  plant¬ 
ing  it,  even  in  the  extreme  north,  and  certainly  in 
New  Jersey  it  is  of  much  less  value  for  any  purpose 
than  many  others. 

There  is  comparatively  little  profit  in  any  early  ap¬ 
ple  in  New  Jersey  ;  but,  if  I  were  going  to  plant  for 
market  purposes  there,  I  would  prefer  the  following  : 
Yellow  Transparent  is  larger,  of  better  quality,  and 
begins  to  bear  earlier.  The  main  objections  to  it  are 
the  light  color,  which  shows  bruises  readily,  and  the 
blighting  of  the  tree.  Red  J  une  is  far  higher  colored, 
better  in  flavor,  and  as  good  in  every  other  way  for 
New  Jersey  and  southward,  as  Tetofsky.  Red  As- 
trachan  and  Fourth  of  July  are  both  larger,  but  not 
of  better  quality.  For  family  use,  Summer  Rose  is 
my  choice  of  all  the  very  early  apples,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered.  It  is  small,  but  good  in  every  other  way  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  the  extreme  North,  it  would,  probably, 
not  be  hardy,  although  I  have  never  seen  it  tried 
there.  For  second  early,  William’s  Early  is  my  first 
choice  for  market,  and  Fanny  for  all  purposes.  Both 
are  of  the  most  brilliant  red,  and  Fanny  is  especially 
good  in  quality  for  that  season.  Primate  is  of  the 
best  flavor,  but  its  light  color  and  delicate  texture 
render  it  fit  only  for  the  family  orchard,  where  it 
should  always  be  found.  My  good  and  wise  old  pre¬ 
ceptor,  Dr.  Warder,  used  to  say  that  he  could  not 
carry  a  Primate  to  the  house  in  his  pocket  without 
bruising  it.  Early  Joe  is  small,  but  for  home  use,  it 
more  than  makes  up  in  good  qualities  for  this  one 
fault.  It  is  nearly  sweet  and  handsomely  striped 
with  red.  Bcnoni  possesses  many  good  qualities,  as 
it  is  of  fair  size,  red  and  yellow  color,  the  flesh  is 
heavy  and  firm,  and  of  very  rich  quality. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


RECUPERATIVE  FORCES  IN  THE  SOIL  IV. 

Do  any  of  the  American  farmers  who  talk  of  the 
exhausted  farms  of  our  Eastern  seaboard,  ever  let 
their  thoughts  go  so  far  afield  as  to  ask  themselves 
how  the  crowded  populations  of  China,  or  of  India, 
are  kept  from  starvation  ?  China  occupies  on  the 
Pacific  a  position  like  that  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  general  character  of  the  two 
countries  is  fairly  comparable,  the  one  with  the 
other.  China  has  reached  that  density  of  population, 
over  much  of  its  territory,  which  greatly  limits  the 
production  of  flesh  meat  as  food  for  the  mass  of  its 
people.  These  have  necessarily  adopted  the  dietetic 
principles  known  here  as  “Grahamite,”  and  apparent¬ 
ly  without  loss  of  mental  or  physical  vigor  ;  though 
the  poorer  classes  have  lost  something  of  size,  as 
compared  with  other  peoples.  The  farming  of  China 
can  scarcely  be  called  scientific,  from  our  point  of 
view.  It  is  simply  careful  and  ingenious  ;  yet  we 
rarely  hear  of  famine,  even  in  its  poorer  and  most 
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crowded  parts.  There  is  certainly  nothing  of  that 
exhaustion  of  soil  there  of  which  we  hear  as  happen¬ 
ing  in  some  parts  of  New  England  where  “exhausted 
farms”  are  said  to  exist.  An  expert  Chinese  farmer 
would,  probably,  drop  some  terse  and  caustic  ob¬ 
servations  upon  the  “outside  barbarians”  who  coined 
this  surpassingly  stupid  phrase. 

What  is  said  here  of  China  is  also  found  to  be  true, 
even  in  that  most  cold  and  barren  portion  of  Asia, 
Thibet.  Whatever  of  misery  exists  in  populous  Asia, 
is  due  to  wars  and  bad  government,  and  not  to  the 
incapacity  of  its  soil  to  feed  its  people,  How,  then, 
can  any  one  say,  of  Vermont  settled,  and  that  but 
sparsely,  for  less  than  100  years,  that  its  available 
soil — soils  of  enticing  natural  fertility  when  first 
opened  by  cultivation — are  in  any  way  seriously  in¬ 
jured?  It  is  true,  however,  in  New  England,  and  is 
now  rapidly  being  noted  as  far  West  as  Illinois,  that 
crops  are  not  so  good  as  when  these  farms  were  new¬ 
ly  opened ;  and  their  apparent  declension  needs 
greatly  to  be  explained,  and  the  remedies  pointed 
out.  It  was  with  such  a  purpose  that  our  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  were  established  and  endowed  by  our 
National  Government.  The  agricultural  press  seeks 
to  take  a  leading  and  effective  part  in  this  work,  be¬ 
coming  all  the  time  and  everywhere  more  and  more 
requisite  to  our  national  prosperity.  Western 
Europe  feels  the  same  pressure  in  even  greater  de¬ 
gree,  and  its  governments  are  fully  awakened  to  the 
need.  Cannot  every  intelligent  American  farmer  be¬ 
come  a  student,  an  earnest  investigator,  and  partici¬ 
pator  in  this  great  and  essential  work  ?  It  strikes 
me  that  it  is  his  duty  to  become  at  once  a  student  in 
the  art  and  science  of  farming.  I  hope  that  my  ex¬ 
ample  in  here  writing  down  the  results  of  my  own 
study,  will  stimulate,  in  some  effective  degree,  this 
work  which  has  become  a  duty  for  each  and  every 
one  of  us. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  with  me  has  been,  first,  to 
make  myself  as  fully  as  possible  acquainted  with  the 
present  real  condition  of  my  land  ;  and,  secondly,  to 
learn  how  to  rectify  its  defects  as  thoroughly  and 
rapidly  and  cheaply  as  possible.  I  have  found  that 
curing  a  sick  farm  does  not  differ  greatly  from  curing 
a  sick  man.  We  must  neutralize  evil  activities,  and 
aid  those  which  are  beneficial.  The  land  is  not  an 
inert  mass.  Changes  go  on  in  it  continually — some 
injurious  and  some  beneficial,  from  the  cultivator’s 
standpoint.  How  to  control  these  is  a  thing  to  be 
studied  carefully  and  continuously. 

I  began  on  my  new  farm  by  plowing  about  30  acres 
of  “run  out”  grass,  which  would  scarcely  have  yielded 
a  half  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  and  planting  to  potatoes, 
to  corn,  and  to  beans,  the  main  object  being  to  learn 
as  nearly  as  possible,  of  what  the  land  was  capable. 
A  part  of  each  crop  received  a  dressing  of  fertilizer, 
and  a  part  nothing  other  than  the  clean  cultivation 
which  was  attempted  to  be  given  to  the  whole.  This 
attempted  test  was,  in  part,  nullified  by  continuous 
fall  rains  ;  and  we  could  call  that  season’s  work  little 
more  than  a  beginning.  What  was  learned  was  what 
I  was  expecting  to  find,  that  the  land  was  like  a  good 
horse  in  bad  condition. 

From  observation  of  the  area  turned  up  and  planted, 
I  found  that  this  farm  was  a  part  of  a  great  moraine 
formed  by  ice,  which  came  down  from  the  mountains 
about  the  upper  sources  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
crowded  into  the  valley,  and  dug  out  the  bed  of  Lake 
Memphremagog.  Every  kind  of  primitive  rock, 
ground  into  fragments,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  stone 
heaps  which  my  predecessors  have  piled  up  along  the 
boundaries  of  the  farm.  For  this  I  am  much  indebted 
to  them,  for  it  would  surely  have  cost  more  money 
than  the  farm  cost  me  to  make  such  a  thorough 
clearance.  There  are  still  some  large  bowlders  ;  and 
in  plowing,  occasionally  we  grate  upon  and  some¬ 
times  turn  up  blocks  that  must  be  drawn  off,  but  this 
is  rare.  The  forest  ground  all  about  us  testifies,  by  a 
vigorous  growth,  the  streng-th  and  fertility  of  such  a 
soil.  In  my  judgment,  such  soils  are  practically  inex¬ 
haustible  of  plant  food  for  any  crop  suited  to  the 
climate.  Had  management  can  get  this  kind  of  soil 
somewhat  out  of  condition,  but  the  stuff  will  always 
be  thei’e  to  make  a  first-rate  farm  for  a  first-rate 
farmer.  t.  h.  hoskins. 


IS  OUR  POULTRY  DEGENERATING? 


constitution  of  the  modern  hen.  It  has  been  lately 
ascribed  to  the  use  of  the  incubator  and  brooder ; 
while  there  is,  doubtless,  some  truth  in  the  charge, 
nevertheless,  a  chick  well  incubated  with  heat  never 
over  10(3  to  108  degrees,  and  brooded  in  a  well-venti¬ 
lated  brooder  regulated  with  as  much  precision  as  the 
incubator,  will  be  better  than  when  left  to  the  in¬ 
stinct  and  slight  judgment  of  Mrs.  Hen.  The  faxxlt  is 
in  the  management  rather  than  in  the  system. 

The  greatest  source  of  weak  constitution  is  the 
heresy  that  has  passed  current,  and  is  still  taught  as 
sound  doctrine,  that  hens  should  be  killed  off  after 
the  second  year.  We  breed  from  fowls  too  young. 
A  hen  in  her  third  year,  and  a  cock  of  the  same  age, 
if  both  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  will,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  produce  the  most  vigorous  chicks. 
Hens  will  lay  well  up  to  five  and  six  years  of  age  ;  I 
have  known  some  which  exceeded  that  age.  Cocks 
will  retain  vigor  to  nearly  the  same  age.  Probably 
out  of  20  specimens,  not  one-third  will  come  up  to  the 
required  standard,  but  from  these  we  should  breed. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  we  inbreed  too  much  ;  fancy 
is  too  much  consulted,  and  vigor  of  constitution  is 
not  a  point.  If  we  will  spare  the  vigorous  old  hens, 
and  change  around  the  vigorous  old  cocks,  or  effect 
an  exchange,  or  purchase  old  cocks  which  show  the 
stamina,  we  shall  assist  the  constitution  of  our  fowls 
in  bettering  itself  ;  but  if  we  continue  inbreeding  and 
the  use  of  young  cocks  and  hens,  we  shall  see  further 
deterioration. 

Old  hens  lay  larger  eggs  than  young  fowls  ;  they 
may  not  lay  quite  so  many  in  the  year,  but  if  eggs 
sold  by  the  pound,  they  would  be  more  profitable 
than  younger  hens.  The  old  hen,  generally,  is  a 
better  winter  layer  than  young  hens  of  the  same 
breed. 

The  larger  egg  leaves  more  room  for  the  chick  to 
develop,  and  gives  more  vitality,  and  the  chick  is 
hatched  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  Our 
poultry  shows  should  give  the  old  fowls  a  chance,  of¬ 
fering  prizes  that  excluded  fowls  under  four  years, 
and  in  other  ways  encouraging  the  conservation  of 
the  very  best  old  birds.  Give  the  old  hen  a  show  and 
she  will  vindicate  herself  ;  but  if  we  continue  in  the 
present  path,  it  will  not  be  long  before  poultry  will 
become  too  delicate  of  constitution  to  be  profitable. 

G.  1).  COLEMAN. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.! 

WHAT  COLORS  THE  YOLKS  OF  EGGS? 

What  affects  the  color  of  the  yolks  of  eggs?  Last  winter,  the 
yolks  of  my  eggs  were  very  light  colored,  so  much  so  as  to  cause 
remark  by  many  customers.  My  hens  were  confined  most  of  the 
time  on  board  floors,  covered  with  machine  shavings  or  buck¬ 
wheat  hulls.  The  grain  fed  was  mostly  wheat.  I  experimented 
on  a  few  pens  by  substituting  the  yellowest  corn  I  could  find,  but 
without  any  noticeable  change  in  color.  The  trouble  disappeared 
when  warm  weather  came  and  the  hens  had  their  liberty. 

Middletown,  N.  Y.  0.  w.  M. 

A  SET  OF  REPLIES. 

A  liberal  supply  of  green  food,  such  as  green  wheat 
or  rye,  cabbage,  etc.,  will  always  give  a  high  color 
to  the  yolk  of  the  egg.  I  would  think  that,  from  his 
own  experience,  O.  W.  M.  would  have  learned  that, 
as  when  the  birds  were  turned  out  in  the  spring,  and 
had  all  the  green  food  needed,  they  were  all  right. 
Fowls  are  never  so  vigorous  when  confined  in  the 
winter,  without  green  food.  j.  rankin. 

Massachusetts. 

I  have  had  the  same  trouble  when  my  hens  were 
shut  up  and  fed  mostly  on  wheat,  but  never  when  I 
fed  com.  Cut  clover  is  a  great  help  in  this  respect. 
It  does  not  do  to  use  one  kind  of  grain  exclusively  ;  a 
clear  wheat  ration  is  good  to  make  hens  lay,  but  the 
eggs  are  weak  and  poor.  james  h.  seely. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Our  grandfather’s  chickens  were  not  afflicted  with 
the  many  maladies  to  which  the  modern  chick  has 
fallen  heir  ;  neither  were  they  so  tender  and  difficult 
to  raise.  To-day  the  hen  man  must  be  quite  a  doc¬ 
tor,  wise  in  hen  ailments,  and  able  to  prescribe  for 
his  flock.  This  may  not  be  so  difficult  for  the  gentle¬ 
man  of  leisure  who  follows  his  fancy,  and  whose  flock 
numbers  less  than  100  ;  but  to  the  poultry  specialist 
whose  sale  runs  into  the  thousands  per  year,  and  the 
practical  farmer  who  makes  quite  an  item  of  poultry, 
the  diseases  of  the  modern  fowl  are  quite  a  draw¬ 
back.  There  are  many  good  reasons  for  the  delicate 


The  color  of  the  yolks  depends  largely  on  the  food. 
In  the  seasons  when  poultry  have  full  liberty,  and 
can  procure  clover  and  grass  in  abundance,  the  yolks 
have  a  deeper  color  than  when  grain  is  fed  exclu¬ 
sively.  The  proportion  of  coloring  matter  in  the 
yolks  is  very  small,  and  a  change  of  food  which  adds 
but  little  to  the  amount,  effects  a  marked  difference 
in  the  color.  When  red  pepper  is  given,  the  color  is 
also  deepened.  Experiments  made  by  me  with  a  little 
annatto  in  the  food,  resulted  in  deeper  color  of  the 
yolks.  P.  U.  JACOBS. 

New  Jersey. 


What  Chemicals  for  Strawberries  ? 

A.  W.  B.,  Thomaslon ,  Me.— I  have  a  one-half  acre  bed  of  straw¬ 
berries  newly  set  in  light,  sandy  land,  that  are  looking  well.  This 
land  has  been  planted  and  manured  heavily  for  several  years. 
What  chemicals  would  you  advise  using  in  the  spring,  and  how 
much  to  insure  the  largest  yield  ?  Most  of  the  newly  set  beds  are 
a  failure  in  this  section,  the  plants  making  few  runners  and  few 
of  those  rooting  owing  to  drought. 

Ans. — For  a  “home  mixture”  of  fertilizers,  there  is 
nothing  better,  all  things  considered,  than  muriate  of 
potash  one  part,  and  fine  ground  bone,  three  parts. 
In  case  wood  ashes  of  good  quality  can  be  bought  at 
$8  per  ton,  you  might  use  them  in  place  of  the  muriate 
— two  parts  ashes  to  one  of  bone.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  plants  are  poor,  it  is  good  practice  to  add 
200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  to  a  ton  of  the  muriate  and 
bone. 

When  to  Prune  Grape  Vines. 

M.  M.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. — I  would  like  a  little  information 
about  pruning  grape  vines  ;  I  generally  prune  them  during  the 
winter.  Would  it  be  just  as  well  to  prune  before  frost  sets  in,  the 
same  as  noted  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  Nov.  9  ?  I  don’t  lay  mine  down 
for  protection  from  cold,  although  the  thermometer  reaches  10 
degrees  below  zero  sometimes. 

Ans. — Just  exactly  the  best  time  to  prune  grape 
vines  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  ascertained 
from  comparative  experiments.  Our  belief  is  that 
there  is  no  better  time  to  prune  grape  vines  than  just 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

What  Is  a  “  Seedling”  Potato  ? 

W.  H.  C.,  Port  Union,  Ont. — Are  there  two  distinct  varieties  of 
potatoes,  one  by  the  name  of  Burbank,  and  the  other  Burbank 
Seedling  f  Some  of  my  neighbors  have  a  potato  they  call  Burbank 
Seedling,  which  is  the  color  of  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Is  this  a  true 
variety  ? 

Ans. — No,  they  are  the  same.  It  is  absurd  to  tack 
on  the  word  “seedling”  to  any  fruit  or  plant  whatever 
that  is  propagated  otherwise  than  by  seed.  The  orig¬ 
inal  plant  fx'om  seed  is  the  only  seedling. 

A  Bad  Substitute  for  Mountain  Rose. 

G.  W.  SI.,  Pleasant  Plains,  N.  Y. — Will  you  name  the  peaches 
which  I  send  ?  I  bought  the  trees  for  Mountain  Rose  ;  they  made 
a  splendid  growth  and  are  now  three  years  old.  What  shall  I  do 
with  the  trees,  pull  them  out  or  let  them  grow  ?  I  have  400  trees 
bought  of  the  same  party,  and  set  three  years. 

Ans. — The  peach  is  not  Mountain  Rose,  but  a  very 
late  and  very  poor  little  worthless  variety,  if  the 
specimen  received  is  a  fair  index  of  that  borne  by  the 
trees.  The  grower  says  that  he  has  400  trees  set 
three  years,  and  from  the  same  nursery,  but  does  not 
say  that  all  the  400  bear  fruit  like  the  sample  sent,  or 
that  more  than  one  tree  bears  such  fruit.  All  such 
trees  are  a  serious  damage  to  him — how  serious  it  is 
hard  to  tell.  He  has  lost  the  first  cost  of  the  trees, 
their  freight  chai’ges,  cost  of  planting  and  caring  for 
them  for  three  years,  the  use  of  the  land  they  occupy 
for  as  long  a  time  as  the  whole  orchard  will  stand,  the 
net  value  of  all  the  fruit  that  good  trees  would  bear  in 
all  that  time,  and  the  worx-y  and  disappointment  which 
money  cannot  fully  repay.  They  must  be  dug  up  at 
once.  If  the  mistake  had  been  discovered  the  first,  or 
even  the  second  year  after  planting,  the  loss  would 
have  been  much  less  ;  but  now  it  would  be  useless  to 
re-plant,  because  young  trees  would  not  succeed 
among  othei’s  of  bearing  age.  Taking  for  gi’anted 
that  the  orchard  is  in  a  successful  peach  region,  if  all 
the  400  trees  are  bogus,  the  damage  is  not  less  than 
$1,000,  because  all  that  has  been  paid  out  and  done  up 
to  date  is  lost,  and  a  new  start  must  be  made.  If  there 
are  but  a  few  scattered  trees  of  this  character,  the 
loss  that  has  been  and  will  be  entailed  is  not  less  than 
$5  per  tree.  If  the  orchard  consisted  of  more  per¬ 
manent  species,  such  as  the  apple  or  pear,  the  loss  of 
a  few  scattered  trees  would  be  fully  $10  per  tree. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

How  to  Kill  Moles. 

G.  U.,  Mancie,  Ind. — Is  the  diet  of  the  mole  animal  or  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter  ?  The  subsoil  here  for  two  years  has  not  been  tilled 
with  water  to  destroy  their  young,  and  the  moles  have  be¬ 
come  destructive  pests — more  difficult  to  repress  than  potato 
bugs,  chinch  bugs,  and  striped  melon  bugs  combined.  Can 
they  be  poisoned  or  trapped  with  certainty?  I  have  been  told 
that  Castor  oil  beans  dropped  in  their  runs  would  cause  them 
to  leave. 

Ans. — The  food  preferred  by  moles  is  animal. 
Thei’e  is  but  one  way  of  killing  moles  in  an  economi¬ 
cal  way,  and  that  is  by  trapping  them,  using  the 
modern  trap.  The  best  and  cheapest  of  these  we 
have  found  to  be  the  Reddick,  and  we  have  tried  all 
kinds  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  This  trap  is  very  easily 
set — more  so  than  any  other — the  spring  is  more  pow¬ 
erful,  the  trigger  plate  wider  and  the  retail  cost  is 
but  $1.  We  gave  Castor  oil  beans  a  thorough  trial 
many  years  ago.  They  are  no  more  effective  in 
driving  moles  away  than  any  other  beans  would  be. 
Poisoning  moles  is  impracticable.  A  somewhat  ex¬ 
haustive  article  as  to  the  best  methods  of  exterminat¬ 
ing  moles,  with  illustrations  of  the  leading  traps,  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  ot  April  (5,  1895.  This  really 
gave  the  whole  story.  An  interesting  thing  about 
it  was  that  some  dogs  and  cats  became  expert 
mole  catchers. 
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Our  Friend  the  Hornet. 

A.  R.  A.,  Short  Creek,  W.  Va. 


he  could  find  1,000  more  cases  where  it 
lost  as  little,  or  even  less  ;  but  he  could 
also  find  thousands  of  lots  that  lost 
more.  What  does  one  case  prove  ?  In 
this  case,  the  holder  made  money  by 
selling  at  the  right  time  ;  but  I  know  of 
men  who  held  it  for  a  higher  price,  but 
The  held  too  long  and  lost  a  great  deal  by 


much  abused  and  persecuted  hornet  is  dcdne  so<  speaks  of  “speculators 

not  the  deadly  enemy  some  people  think  who  are  fairlY  aching  to  get  the  bulk  of 
that  he  is.  Hornets  are  really  the  farm-  the  croP  into  the  channels  of  trade  at  a 
ers’  friends,  and  catch  multitudes  of  Price  that  is  fairlY  ruinous  to  the 
files,  that  annoy  the  horses  and  cattle,  grower.”  Now  how  many  dealers  are 
besides  spiders,  and  other  injurious  in-  there  who  buY  and  store  corD'  and  Pile 
sects.  I  never  knew  them"  to  sting,  it  up  for  future  advance  ?  Precious  few, 


unless  first  attacked  or  molested. 

The  French  Everbearing  Raspberry. 


I  think  ;  but  if  they  did,  believing  it  to 
be  a  good  investment,  why  should  they 
not  do  it  ?  What  wrong  is  there  in  it  ? 


A.  L.  W.,  Grizzly  Flats,  Cal.— The  It  is  just  as  proper  for  them  to  hold  it 
French  Everbearing  raspberry  in  Cali-  for  an  advance  as  for  the  farmer, 
fornia,  is  far  ahead  of  the  Cuthbert ;  it  It  is  the  tone  of  the  article  that  I  criti- 
is  a  most  vigorous,  powerful  grower,  cise,  for  it  is  wrong  to  lead  the  farmer 
and  a  very  heavy  yielder,  yielding  heavy  to  think  that  all  dealers  impose  on  him. 
crops  of  fruit  after  all  other  berries  are  The  farmers  should  think  for  themselves, 
gone.  The  berries  are  very  much  larger  and  sell  or  hold  back  as  seems  best  to 
than  the  Cuthbert,  a  very  brilliant  red  in  them;  but  they  should  remember  that 
color,  and  exceedingly  sweet  and  delic-  corn  will  shrink  in  the  neighborhood  of 
ious  in  flavor  ;  they  are  very  firm  and  jo  per  cent,  and  they  should  not  be  led 
good  shippers.  The  canes  are  large  and  to  think  that  men  of  other  trades  are 
heavy  ;  the  leaves  are  enormous  for  combined  to  cheat  them.  The  city  in 
raspberry  bushes  and  a  vivid  green  in  which  I  live  contains  large  distilleries 
color;  the  young  canes  also  yield  a  fine  and  hominy  mills  among  the  largest  in 
crop  of  fruit  the  first  season.  This  rasp-  the  world,  which  are  now  using  over 


berry  was  introduced  here  from  France 
several  years  ago.  As  to  how  it  would 


10,000  bushels  of  corn  per  day.  I  have 
taken  pains  to  get  the  prices  paid  by 


do  in  the  East,  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  if  it  them  the  past  year,  which  ran  from 
would  do  as  well  there  as  here,  it  would  38  cents  in  November  a  year  ago,  up 
be  widely  cultivated,  as  it  is  one  of  the  to  40  cents  in  April,  45  cents  in  May, 


kinds  of  raspberries  that  yield  extremely  48  cents  in  June,  32  cents  in  August 
large,  heavy  fruits,  and  plenty  of  them,  and  down  to  25  cents  for  old  corn 

Late  Sown  Grass.  novv-  Counting  a  shrinkage  of  1% 

per  cent,  as  Mr.  Grundy’s  experiment 

S.  W.,  Massachusetts,  llow  late  can  shows,  we  find  that  100  bushels  that 
grass  seed  be  successfully  sown  ?  Here,  would  have  brought  $38  in  November, 
18  miles  from  Boston,  last  year,  we  were  1894)  would  have  brought  $37.90  in 
late  in  our  fall  work  ;  one  piece  was  not  Apnli  $41.51  in  May,  $44.28  in  June, 
seeded  when  the  sleighing  came,  Novem-  $o9>52  in  August  and  $23.00  now.  This 
her  7  We  had  heavy  frosts  until  the  shows  that  only  in  two  months  of  the 
middle  of  December,  then  there  came  a  past  year)  May  aud  June5  eould  the 

couple  of  warm  weather  breeders  ;  in  holder  have  made  a  profit  over  one  year 
those  two  days,  we  seeded  the  neglected  ago,  and  that  a  small  one  ;  also  that 
piece.  A  heavy  freeze  came  within  24  those  who  have  held  since  June,  have 
hours.  \\  e  cut  a  good  crop  of  rye,  and  lost  money.  This  shows  that  there  are 
found  the  catch  of  grass  seed  good  this  tv\o  sides  to  the  question, 
spring. 

Hard  to  Understand.  Saving  Sweet  Corn  Fodder. 

O.  D.  T.,  Town  Hill,  Pa. — I  am  a  M.  M.,  Medway,  Mass. — The  experi- 
farmer,  and  expect  to  remain  one  ;  but  ence  of  L.  H.  W.  on  page  754,  about  cur- 
there  are  some  things  that  are  hard  to  ing  sweet  corn  fodder,  agrees  very  well 
reconcile  with  the  general  teachings  of  with  my  own.  I  have,  however,  a  some- 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.,  particularly  the  editorial  what  different  way  of  shocking  the  fod- 
on  leaving  the  farm  and  leaving  the  der  for  curing.  1  used  to  shock  in  the 
city.  There  are  some  facts  that  are  hard  field,  and  haul  in  winter,  but  the  butts  of 
to  deny,  even  to  one's  self  when  one  the  stalks  would  freeze  into  the  ground, 
wishes  it  were  otherwise;  for  instance :  and  made  much  trouble  in  taking  in 
The  smartest  of  the  people  who  are  the  fodder.  So  I  hauled  the  fodder  as 
reared  in  the  country,  leave  it.  Farm  soon  as  cut  to  a  lot  near  the  barn  and 
property  has  depreciated  50  per  cent  in  stacked  it  on  sod.  I  never  tie  in  bundles. 
20  years  ;  city  property  has  advanced  100  I  use  a  common  tip  cart  with  stakes,  and 
per  cent  in  the  same  time.  The  best  load  the  fodder  butts  forward.  The 
churches  and  ministers,  the  best  schools  load  can  be  dumped  so  as  to  lay  straight 
and  teachers,  the  least  tax  according  ir  a  pile.  To  build  the  shock,  I  use  a 
to  valuation,  especially  among  the  rich,  shocking  horse  (a  pole  with  two  legs  at 
are  all  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  one  end;  and  start  the  shock  by  building 
cities.  In  our  State,  the  country  prop-  a  small  one  over  the  horse  and  making 
erty  is  taxed  22  per  cent  on  its  valuation;  it  firm  with  a  band.  Then  I  remove  the 
in  the  large  towns  16  and  the  cities  8  horse,  and  stand  more  fodder  around  the 
per  cent,  and  many  of  the  wealthy  and  small  shock  as  close  as  I  can,  until  as 
favored  monopolists  even  less.  Ilow  are  large  as  desired,  usually  six  or  seven 
we  to  get  even  with  these  people  who  feet  diameter  at  the  base.  I  then  bind 
have  a  mortgage  on  the  assessor,  the  tax  again  firmly,  and  sometimes  cap  the 
collector,  county  commissioners,  etc.?  shock  with  a  few  handfuls  of  fodder 
Whnt  Ahnuf  “  HnMinn  rnm”2  Placed  hi£h  enough  on  the  sides  of  the 


Late  Sown  Grass. 


ago,  and  that  a  small  one  ;  also  that 
those  who  have  held  since  June,  have 
lost  money.  This  shows  that  there  are 


collector,  county  commissioners,  etc.? 
What  About  '■‘Holding  Corn"? 

J.  A.  F.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  —  T 


large  shock,  so  that  the  tops  may  be 
J.  A.  F.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  —  The  bound  above  the  top  of  the  shock.  This 
article  by  Fred  Grundy  about  selling  will  exclude  rain.  It  takes  about  a  cart- 
corn,  reads  as  though  he  had  a  strong  load  of  fodder  to  build  a  shock  in  my 
prejudice  against  dealers  in  corn,  and  practice.  Fodder  put  up  in  this  way 
comes  near  calling  them  dishonest.  My  will  keep  much  better  than  in  the  barn, 
impression  is  that  they  average  as  hon-  and  is  liked  much  better  by  cattle.  It 


est  as  men  of  other  occupations  do.  I  am 
not  writing  in  my  own  defense,  for  I  am 
not  a  dealer  in  grain  ;  only  once  in  my 
life,  and  that  over  30  years  ago,  have  I 


does  not  get  over  dry.  There  is  very 
little  danger  of  molding,  even  when  put 
up  perfectly  green,  if  there  is  no  exter¬ 
nal  moisture.  A  little  rain  or  dew,  how- 


bought  corn  in  the  fall  and  delivered  it  ever,  will  make  trouble.  Shocks  built 


the  next  spring,  and  it  lost  10  per  cent. 
I  am  quite  disposed  to  think  that  it  may 
lose  much  more  than  that.  Mr.  Grundy 
gives  an  instance  of  a  lot  that  lost  only 
1%  per  cent.  Well  I  have  no  doubt  that 


in  this  way  never  blow  over  or  cripple 
down.  I  was  led  to  adopt  this  method 
by  a  boy  who  was  working  for  me,  care¬ 
lessly  or  boyishly,  building  a  very  large 
shock  instead  of  smaller  ones  as  I  used 


to  make.  I  had  little  expectation  that 
the  fodder  vyould  cure  in  it,  but  decided 
to  let  it  be  as  an  experiment.  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  large 
shock  an  improvement  over  the  smaller, 
and  have  since  used  it. 

Axle  Grease  to  Trees. 

W.  A.  W.,  Kentland,  Ind. — I  saw  an 
item  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  applying  kero¬ 
sene  to  trees.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
effect  of  this,  but  last  spring  I  applied 
wagon  grease  to  the  trunks  of  apple  and 
cherry  trees  to  prevent  the  red  ant  from 
ascending  the  tree.  Until  there  came  a 
number  of  rains,  it  proved  effective  ;  but 
I  now  find  that,  where  the  grease  was 
applied,  the  bark  is  cracked  open  and 
the  gum  exudes  considerably.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  has  injured  the  trees  to 
some  extent. 

On  page  738,  I  find  reported  a  case  of 
sickness  of  hogs,  exactly  such  as  has 
occurred  in  this  and  adjoining  counties. 
It  is  not  a  hog  cholera,  and  can  be  cured 
by  no  common  means.  It  is  a  lung- dis¬ 
ease,  considerably  like  consumption  in 
the  human  family.  I  disinfected  six 
weeks  before  my  hogs  became  sick,  and 
kept  it  up  thoroughly  ;  but  out  of  35 
hogs,  28  died,  two  sick  ones  survived, 
aud  five  were  not  sick  at  all. 

Quality  of  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  Potato. 

P.  B.  C.,  Catonsville,  Md. — I  have 
grown  it  for  four  years,  and  as  a  result 
of  so  doing,  I  would  pronounce  it  the 
mealiest  potato  I  have  ever  grown.  It 
has  never  been  a  coarse  potato,  and  last 
season  it  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  I  have 
ever  seen  a  potato.  This  variety  was  my 
main  crop  last  year,  and  is  expected  to 
be  again  next  year.  I  have,  by  the  way, 
in  my  cellar  a  bushel  that  were  grown 
in  North  Dakota,  for  seed  next  spring. 
New  York  grown  seed  last  year  made 
such  a  great  difference  as  compared  with 
seed  of  my  own  raising,  that  this  year  I 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 

£Hi£tfllanrou£  gUmtisinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ritual  New-Yorker. 

Feed 

The  nerves  upon  pure  blood, and  they  will 
be  your  faithful  servants  and  not  tyran¬ 
nical  masters  :  you  will  not  be  nervous, 
but  strong,  cheerful  and  happy.  To  have 
pure  blood,  and  to  keep  it  pure,  take 

Hood’s 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

H  nnrl  ’  C  Pi  lie  tlle  after-dinner  pill  and 
11UUU  t-lll.**  family  cathartic.  25c.  I 


TREE  SEEDS. 

Messrs.  Fr.  Kirchhoff  &  Co.  are  open  to  buy  Tree 
Seeds  in  large  quantities.  Send  samples  and  lowest 
quotations  to  I’.  O.  Box  2326,  Johannesburg,  S.  A.  R. 

Sir  William  Potato. 

Its  originator  will  sell  100  barrels  of  this  valuable 
new  potato,  in  lots  of  one  to  ten  barrels,  at  $3  per 
barrel.  Stock  guaranteed  pure;  quality  fine,  size  Just 
right,  not  too  large.  Shipment  at  once;  or  will  hold 
until  spring.  Quick  orders  take  them.  This  offer  will 
not  be  repeated;  it’s  your  only  chance  of  securing 
headquarters  stock  at  the  price  named,  If  too  late 
money  will  be  returned. 

JR.  I).  BURR,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

Pride  of  Seneca  Ruse  Seed  Potatoes.— A  pure 
seedling  of  the  well-known  western  New  York 
Early  Rose,  pedigree  stock.  Fine,  hardy,  and  a  heavy 
yielder.  I  have.  also,  grown  25  choice  varieties,  on 
Seed  Farm,  in  Victor.  N.  Y.  Free  price-list. 

R.  H.  BROWN.  Miller  Corners,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Paiu  Thk  K.  N -Y.,  front  page. 

UUn  I  vCIO  November  9.  Price,  $1  to  $1.50  per 
bushel.  Also  Second-Crop  Carman  No.  1  Potatoes: 
Lady  Thompson  Strawberry  Plants,  $2  per  1,000. 

T.  B.  PARKER.  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


PDIUCAIJ  01  ntfCD — The  largest  handler 

UllllVIOUIl  ULUVClt  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
K.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford.  Del. 
Also.  Cow  Peas.  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed.  etc. 


HERRICK  SEED  CO., 

INCORPORATED,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  7 
Purity  and  Quality  Guaranteed.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

GRAPE  VINES 

m  ■  mmm  Small  Fruit*. 

All  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality.  Warranted 
true.  Lowest  rates.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 

T.  S.  HUBBARI)  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Ridgely  Chestnut  Trees 

“  Decidedly  the  finest  and  handsomest  really 
good  large  chestnut  received.”— Pomological 
Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miller  Red  Raspberry 

Plants  of  my  own  growing— GENUINE,  at  reasonable 
prices.  P.  EMERSON,  Wyoming.  Kent  Co..  Del. 

If  you  want  the  best  rasp-  |AJ|  |  I  |  p 
berry  in  existence,  plant  lYI  I  L.  L  EL  ■ 

Beware  of  SPURIOUS  varieties  offered  CHEAP  by 
unprincipled  dealers.  Original  headquarters  for 
MILLER.  Also.  PEACH,  APPLE,  PEAK, 
PLUM  and  NUT  TREES. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


FRUIT  T  R  F  F  Peach,  Apple,  Plum,  Strawberry 
I  flUII  I  nLLO  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots,  in 
quantities  low.  20-page  catalogue  FREE.  Send  at 
once.  BERLIN  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


PHfllPF  1>ea°h  Trees  a  Specialty.  Pricesonappli- 
U  II  U I  U  L  cation.  R.  S.  Johnston,  Stockley,  Del. 


If  You 
Want  a 


PEACH 


Pltim,  Pear,  Apple,  Cherry  or  Quince 
Orchard, or  anything  in  the  way  of  Small 
Pruitt*,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubtt, 
Japan,  Holland  or  other  ISulbf*,  write  us 
your  wants  and  we  will  quote  you  low  prices. 
Everything  of  the  best— for  Orchard, 
Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Carden 
and  Conservatory.  Millions  of  Troo», 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines  Bulbs,  Plants,  etc. 
Price  List  and  Catalogue  Free. 

42nd  Year,  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses, 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLE.  OHIO. 


TREES 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

Collections  in  America.  r.  .  Uf|  ||prn  o  ninnv 
100-page  Catalogue  Free.  CLLWANUtlt  &  BAtinT) 


Small  Fruits,  Grapes,  Shrubs,  Roses  for 
FALL  Planting.  Largest  and  choicest 
CCD  fi.  DADDV  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries, 
UEIt  tt  DAntll,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PEACH,  PEAR,  PLUM,  leading  and  new  varieties. 

w  1  Ideal,  Oriole,  Lady  Thompson  are  the  coming  market 
Strawberries,  fully  tested.  Raspberries—  Miller,  Loudon,  Columbian.  RIackberries — Maxwell, 
Eldorado,  Leader.  %W  EVERYTHING  CHOICE  FOR  THE  FRUIT  GROWER  AT  FIRST 
COST.  Our  catalogue,  sent  free,  will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  Brldgevllle,  Del. 


SAVED 

$24.00 


The  following  shows  what  our  customers  think  about  ROGEH8’  FRESH-DUG 
DANSVILLE  TREKS:  Paterson,  N.  J.,  October  20, 1895. 

Isaac  O.  Hagers,  Dansi>ille.  N.  Y.:  “  I  must  say  the  lot  you  sent  me  were  as  fine 
and  thrifty  as  a  Rochester  firm  sold  me  last  fall  for  15  cents  each,  and  $1.50  for 
packing.  I  shall  remember  you  in  future.  Yours,  etc.,  F.  E.  P.  (R.  N.-Y.  reader.) 

He  bought  250  of  our  G-cent  Apples.  For  more  about  these  and  other  trees, 
write  ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Rogers  Nurseries,  Dansville.  N.  Y. 


EID’S 


FRUIT  TREES, 

SMALL  FRUITS,  VINES,  ROSES, 
ORNAMENTALS,  Crates  &  Baskets. 


LORENTZ I  says  K5^  O  a*rm  A,  k.^N*  Y^and  I  ELD  O  RAD  O 

PEACH.  I  H.  E.  Van dem an,  U.  S.  Dept.  |  BLACKBERRY. 

Don’t  pay  double  prices.  Ulus.  Catalogue  Free.  REID’S  NURSERIES,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


TRIUMPH  1 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH’ 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


Wf  The  Latest  and  Largest. 
w  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 

EMPEROR 


C"  O  IT  ED  f  The  only  Sure-Bearing, 

IVI  CL  IVVm/EL  IV  (  Non-RottingCHERKY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (lOc.)  We  will  send  out  Beautifully  Illus.  Catalogue  with 
the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
_i  mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  JOS. H.  BLACK, SON  *  (JO.,  Village  H  urseries,  Ilightstowa,  H.  J. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION . 

(continued.) 

thought  I  would  see  what  North  Dakota 
could  do.  I  intend  to  purchase  the  bulk 
of  my  seed  from  New  York  State,  plant 
the  Dakota  seed,  and  a  few  Maryland 
grown,  alongside  the  New  Yorks,  and 
hope  in  the  fall,  to  know  something  more 
about  seed  potatoes. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Wisconsin. 

YV.,  Monroe,  YVis. — A  complete  failure 
with  Crimson  clover  a  year  ago,  caused 
me  to  get  a  small  amount  of  seed  this 
year  early  in  July.  A  portion  was  sown 
in  corn,  cultivated  in,  and  never  came 
up.  Another  portion  in  corn  on  freshly 
cultivated  ground,  raked  in,  grew  but 
very  little,  and  nothing  can  be  expected 
of  it.  A  third  portion  was  sown  on  a 
thoroughly  prepared  bed  or  plot,  in  a 
sheltered  place,  and  the  very  dry  soil 
watered,  sprayed,  irrigated  and  flooded, 
so  that  the  blistering,  evaporating  heat 
could  not  dry  it  out.  The  amount  of 
water  required  was  astonishing  ;  but 
every  seed,  apparently,  germinated  in  a 
hurry,  and  grew  beautifully,  so  that  I 
have  a  plot  under  favorable  conditions 
for  the  ordeal  of  winter.  It  is  useless 
to  expect  any  growth  of  consequence 
of  that  or  any  late-sown  seed,  including 
millet,  under  the  prevailing  conditions 
of  this  and  previous  years.  Thousands 
of  dollars’  worth  of  common  clover  seed 
have  been  wasted  in  this  country,  in  seed¬ 
ing  with  spring-sown  grain.  The  only 
chance  is  in  sowing  before  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground  ;  so  there  seems  little  show 
for  the  Crimson  without  more  rain. 


Now,  friends,  we  want  to  tell  you  a 
little  more  about  the  new  Japan  trailer, 
Itosa  Wichuraiana.  We  have  alluded 
to  it,  quoting  what  others  have  said  ; 
but  we  may  now  speak  of  it  from  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  two  seasons,  our  first  plant 
having  been  received  from  Ellwanger  & 
Harry  in  the  early  spring  of  last  year. 
It  is  a  charming  little  beauty  ;  “little” 
as  to  its  leaflets  and  flowers,  though  a 
prizetaker  as  to  rapidity  of  growth.  As 
to  its  hardiness,  this  plant  stood  without 
harm  a  temperature,  last  winter,  of  24 
degrees  below  zero.  Had  it  been  trained 
to  a  trellis,  perhaps  it  would  have  suf¬ 
fered.  Evidently  it  loves  to  trail,  the 
leading  shoots  with  large  terminal  buds 
making  their  way  through  a  bed  of  vinca 
as  if  delighted  with  the  companionship. 
It  is  a  fierce  grower,  spreading  out  on 
all  sides,  and  taking  as  complete  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  soil  as  though  it  were  Bermuda 
or  Quack  grass. 

The  leaflets  are  generally  seven  in 
number,  small,  roundish-oval,  thick  and 
as  shiny  as  if  varnished.  The  wax-like 
flowers  are  borne  singly,  two  inches  in 
diameter,  white,  with  a  spicy  fragrance. 
Though  this  plant  was  set  out  not  until 
May,  by  June  15  some  of  the  leading 
shoots  were  four  feet  long.  It  began  to 
bloom  about  July  10  when  most  other 
roses,  and,  indeed,  shrubs  of  all  kinds, 
were  resting  after  having  given  us  their 
wealth  of  bloom. 

This  charming  novelty  commends  it¬ 
self  especially  to  those  who  would  clothe 
rock-work,  lake  banks  or  borders  with 
deep  green,  luxuriant  foliage,  enlivened 
during  July  with  its  dainty,  fragrant, 
anemone-iike  blossoms.  Our  illustra¬ 
tion  (Fig.  253,  page  791),  nearly  one-half 
size,  is  from  Nature . 


An  Enigmatical  Bill-of-Fare, 

For  a  dinner  served  on  the  Dining  Cars 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railway,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  a  two-cent  postage  stamp. 
Apply  to  Geo.  H.  Ileatford,  General  Pas¬ 
senger  Agent,  Old  Colony  Building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. — Adv. 


Mr.  R.  N.  Randall,  of  Sweetwater, 
Tenn.,  favors  us  with  this  reply  in 
response  to  our  request  for  information 
in  regard  to  the  new  pear,  Idaho  : 

My  Idaho  pears  ripened  here  this  year  about 
October  1.  The  largest  one  that  I  weighed,  tipped 
the  beam  at  18  ounces;  there  was  one  larger,  but 
some  one  stole  it  before  it  was  ripe.  The  quality 
is  of  the  very  best,  comparing  well  with  Bart¬ 
lett,  Louise  Bonne,  Seckel  and  others  of  that  class. 
The  tree  is  hardy  and  thrifty. 

YVe  are  glad  to  receive  so  favorable  a 
report  . 

Mr.  ,T.  II.  Ansley,  of  Simcoe,  Ont., 
kindly  tells  of  his  experience  with  the 
Mills  grape  as  follows  : 

I  have  found  the  Mills,  both  in  bunch  and  qual¬ 
ity,  as  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  described  it.  It  is  unique 
among  out-of-door  grapes  of  this  latitude.  The 
only  fault  that  my  vine  (I  have  only  one)  has  de¬ 
veloped,  is  lack  of  vigor. 

And  Prof.  Tracy,  of  the  Mississippi 
Experiment  Station,  tells  of  its  behavior 
in  this  wise  : 

Vines  of  this  variety  were  received  from  Ell¬ 
wanger  «fc  Barry  in  February,  1889,  and  planted 
in  a  vineyard  containing  about  150  varieties. 
Three  vines  were  planted,  of  which  one  has  since 
died,  and  the  others  have  made  only  a  moderate 
growth.  The  vines  are  productive;  bunches 
above  medium  in  size,  fairly  compact;  berries 
medium  in  size,  black,  and  of  good  quality,  with 
a  thin  but  tough  skin  and  a  very  pleasant  flavor. 
The  variety  sulTers  little  from  rot,  and  is  a  good 
shipper.  Itipe  July  28  to  30,  or  about  10  days  later 
than  Concord.  It  has  never  attracted  my  atten¬ 
tion  as  havirg  any  special  value  for  this  region. 

Evidently,  in  so  far  as  we  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  advised,  the  Mills  will  not  behave 
itself  everywhere  as  it  does  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.  ;  but  where  there  is  a  chance 
for  its  thriving,  we  would  certainly  give 
it  a  trial . 

The  following  letter  is  fromour  friend, 
Mr.  A.  YV.  Smith,  of  Americus,  Ga.  ; 

Reading  what  you  say  as  to  “  Business  Pear,” 
i.  e.,  Keiffer,  I  send  you  a  few  that  you  may  see 
what  such  ensilage  is,  without  waiting  until 
December.  I  grow  no  pears  for  sale,  but  a  few 
years  since  planted  some  Keiffers,  not  caring 
much  for  them,  as  I  had  found  them  hard  and 
almost  worthless.  This  year,  my  trees  bore  for 
the  first  time,  and,  following  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Berckmans,  I  left  them  on  the  trees  until 
October,  and  have  been  most  agreeably  surprised 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  It  is  now  better 
than  any  pear  I  have  eaten,  other  than  Law¬ 
rence  or  Fondante  d’Automne.  The  smaller  ones 
ripened  up  first,  and  were,  I  think,  the  best.  What 
I  send  are  the  last,  neither  selected  for  size,  color 
nor  quality,  simply  the  last.  I  believe  that  if  they 
had  been  placed  in  a  dark  room,  and  covered  with 
a  blanket,  they  would  have  been  more  attractive 
and,  possibly,  better.  The  spicy  flavor  is  to  my 
family  most  palatable.  I  judge  that  they  should 
in  your  locality  be  left  on  trees  until  November. 

These  pears  were  received  November 
6,  or  thereabouts,  in  good  order,  except 
that  most  of  them  were  over-ripe  and 
had  begun  to  decay.  They  were  fine 
specimens,  four  of  the  best  weighing 
three  pounds  five  ounces.  The  R.  N.-Y., 
both  from  specimens  kindly  sent  by 
friends,  and  from  fruit  raised  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  was  the  first  to  place  the 
Keiffer  among  pears  valuable  chiefly  for 
cooking.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
grown  in  vast  quantities,  and  its  large 
size  and  showy  appearance,  have  made 
it  profitable.  Hut  this  does  not  change 
its  quality.  YVe  still  insist  that,  grown 
north  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Keiffer  is  de¬ 
sirable  only  for  preserves,  and  that  it  is 
nearly  worthless  as  compared  with  Hose, 
Seckel,  Anjou,  Sheldon,  etc.,  which  ripen 
at  about  the  same  time.  The  Keitfers 
so  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Smith,  do  not 
change  our  views,  though  in  quality 
slightly  better  than  any  others  we  have 
eaten.  They  were  full  of  juice,  the  flesh 
rather  hard  and  coarse,  suggesting  the 
harder  portion  of  a  half-roasted  apple. 
There  was  little  of  the  real  pear  flavor, 
a  certain  agreeable  spiciness,  it  is  true, 
combined  with  an  immatured,  raw, 
diluted  acidity,  if  we  may  so  speak,  quite 
unlike  any  other  pear  we  know  of.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Keiffer, 
however.  The  tree  is  healthy,  self-fer¬ 
tilizing,  productive,  and  comes  into  bear¬ 
ing  early.  Where  it  thrives  well  and 
ripens  perfectly,  and  better  kinds  do  not 
thrive,  we  would  prefer  to  grow  it  rather 
than  have  no  pears.  For  canning  or 
preserving,  probably  it  is  of  special 


value.  As  a  market  pear  to  eat  out  of 
hand,  we  would  guess  that  it  has  seen 
its  best  days.  Size  and  show  are  always 
valuable  properties  in  market  fruit.  But 
when  people  find  that  beauty,  size  and 
a  distinct  form  (as  with  the  Keiffer)  cover 
inferior  quality,  these  characteristics 
after  a  while  serve  as  a  sign  to  guard 
the  public  against  them. 

People  were  slow  to  find  out  that  the 
splendid  peaches  of  California  were  of 
the  lowest  quality.  Hut  they  have  found 
it  out,  and  now  choose  Eastern  fruit, 
though  not  half  so  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance  . 

A  late  bulletin  of  the  Delaware  Sta¬ 
tion  gives  an  account  of  strawberries. 
Many  kinds  which  thrive  there  are  of 
little  value  at  the  Rural  Grounds. 
Michel  is  preferred  to  Heder  YVood.  Rio, 
one  of  our  best  early  kinds  is  pronounced 
“not  specially  valuable.”  Shuster,  one  of 
our  trustiest  early  kinds,  was  “  severely 
injured  by  blight.”  Parker  Earle,  too, 
“was  seriously  injured  by  blight.” 

Of  Brandywine,  first  brought  to  public 
notice  by.  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  bulletin 
says  :  “This  variety  is  worthy  of  all  the 
praise  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.” 

Questions  were  sent  by  the  Station  to 
many  extensive  growers  regarding  the 
kinds  most  valued  in  Delaware,  and  20 
replies  were  received.  These  implies 
show  that  Bubach  is  the  leading  straw¬ 
berry  for  general  cultivation.  That  is, 
it  is  the  most  productive  and  profitable. 
Haverland  stands  second.  Gandy  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  shipper,  Bubach  closely 
following,  Meek’s  taking  the  third  place. 
Sharpless  is  the  favorite  for  home  use, 
with  Gandy  for  second  choice.  Michel 
and  Haverland  are  equally  popular  as 
early  kinds,  with  Meek’s  closely  follow¬ 
ing.  Gandy  leads  as  a  late  berry,  with 
Enhance  as  second  choice.  Of  39  varie¬ 
ties  mentioned  by  the  respondents,  the 
follow  ing  were  the  most  prominent  ; 
Bubach,  Gandy,  Sharpless,  Haverland, 
Michel,  Jessie,  Phillips  and  Cumberland. 

Of  71  varieties  tried  by  the  Station, 
the  following  ripened  their  first  berries 
as  shown  ;  Shuster,  May  30  ;  YVentzell, 
May  30  ;  Meek’s  Early,  May  29  ;  Michel, 
May  31;  Van  Deman,  June  1;  Heder 
YVood,  June  2  ;  Bubach,  June  2  ;  Cres¬ 
cent,  June  2  ;  Greenville,  June  4  ;  Ilaver- 
land,  June  4  ;  Jessie,  June  4  ;  Rio,  June 
3  ;  Brandywine,  June  5  ;  Parker  Earle, 
June  7  ;  Sharpless,  June  6  ;  Timbrell, 
June  7  ;  Gandy,  June  12 . 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rubai,  New- Yorker. 


Artificial  Arms  and  Legs. 

PATENTS  OF  181)5. 

MARKS’  Improved  Rubber  Hands  and  Feet  are 
Natural  In  Action.  Noiseless  In  Motion,  and  the  Most 
Durable  In  Construction. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  farmer  working  in  the 
fields  with  an  artificial  leg,  or  an  engineer,  conductor, 
brakoman,  carpenter,  mason,  miner;  in  fact,  men  of 
every  vocation,  wearing  one  or  two  artificial  legs,  of 


MARKS’  Patents,  performing  as  much  as  men  In  pos¬ 
session  of  all  their  natural  members,  and  experienc¬ 
ing  little  or  no  inconvenience. 

Over  17.000  in  use,  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Eminent  surgeons  and  competent  judges  commend  the 
Rubber  Foot  and  Hand  for  their  many  advantages. 

At  the  WORLD  S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  they 
received  the  highest  award.  They  are  indorsed  and 
purchased  by  the  United  States  and  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments.  A  Treatise,  containing  430  pages,  with  300 
illustrations,  sent  free;  also  a  formula  for  taking 
Measurements  by  which  limbs  can  be  made  and  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  with  fit  guaranteed.  Address 

A.  A.  MARKS,  701  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Established  42  Years. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 
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1 A  Mountain 
of  Dishes 

S  confronts  the  average  farmer’s  wife 
after  all  the  family  and  the  farm  hand? 

•  have  dined.  They  are  greasy  dishes, 

5  too,  and  hard  to  getperfectly  clean  with 
9  ordinary  soap  and  water.  A  good  many 
•  farmers’  wives  and  other  men’s  wives, 

§  too,  have  discovered  that  the  best, 

9  quickest  and  easiest  way  to  wash  dishes 
•  is  to  use 

|6°«feSr 

|  Washing  Powder 

•  in  the  dish  water.  It  acts  like  magic— 

®  cuts  the  grease  and  makes  the  dishes 
2  clean.  All  cleaning  is  made  easier  by 
9  this  great  cleanser.  It  is  cheap,  too— 
q  that’s  the  best  of  it.  25c.  for  a  large  pkg. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  bus 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  livestock. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY,  f 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York,  2 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


J  £  SAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
^  larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
^  Hay  Presses  AWaterWheols 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  3(57,  Atlanta,  Ga 


STEEL 

WEB 


Picket  Lawn  Fence 


8teel  Posts,  Steel  Ralls  and  Steel  Gates;  Steel  Tree 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence,  24  to 58  in.  high;  Poultry,  Gardon  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board, etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17  High  St„  OeKalb,  Ilf 


We  Are  Not  “Stuck  Up.” 

That’s  not  the  reason  “common  wire  Is  not  good 
enough  for  us",  but  we  nuiMt  have  ELASTICI¬ 
TY,  and  having  that  we  want  strength  to  match 
it.  and  that's  why  ours  is  the  best. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


CHAMPION  evaporator 

SORGHUM,  CIDER,  AND  FRUIT  JELLIES 


Write  for  1896  Catalogue. 

THE  G.  II.  GIUM.il  MFG.  CO.,  Hudson,  Ohio,  or  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


Fruit  Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

By  W.  C.  Strong.  Illustrated.  A  guide  to  the 
culture  of  fruits  suited  to  the  owner  of  a  home 
Considers  the  choice  of  location,  preparation 
of  the  soil,  how  and  when  to  plant,  and  gives 
a  short  descriptive  list  of  the  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  each  fruit.  Instructions  in  pruning 
and  cultivation,  descriptions  of  diseases  and 
insect  enemies,  with  remedies,  and  a  chapter 
on  propagation,  make  the  book  complete  for 
the  amateur.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  (id.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  1014  francs. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,"  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Pbice  Only. 
Advertisements  inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  pay- 

able  4,0  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets,  New  York. 

SATURDAY ,  NOVEMBER  30,  1895. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  cash  offers  for  subscrip¬ 
tion  work  on  page  800.  The  November  clubs  are  still 
very  small  and  two  days  of  good,  energetic  work 
would  land  one  of  them. 

© 

Who  can  tell  us  about  the  use  of  oil  stoves  in  heat¬ 
ing  henhouses  ?  We  want  facts  about  it.  If  it  pays 
to  heat  the  air  surrounding  a  rose  on  a  green  bush, 
won’t  it  also  pay  to  put  some  heat  around  the  rose  on 
the  comb  of  a  Leghorn  ?  We  have  a  general  opinion 
about  it,  but  we  want  some  of  our  readers  to  rub  the 
general  into  something  specific. 

O 

That  question  on  page  803,  will  give  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  breeders  a  chance  to  have  it  out  in  a  fair 
discussion.  Here  is  a  man  with  a  farm  carrying  15 
cows.  He  is  sick  of  scrubs,  and  doesn’t  want  beef. 
Now,  what  bull  for  that  herd  ?  Jersey  or  Guernsey 
— which  ?  Fire  away  at  that  target,  ye  butter  breed¬ 
ers,  and  show  us  why  you  have  packed  your  faith 
inside  a  Jersey  or  Guernsey  hide. 

09 

$5.00  $5.00 

A  prize  of  $5.00  will  be  given  for  a  drawing  and 
description  of  the 

MOST  USEFUL  PORTABLE  FENCE. 

The  need  of  a  good  portable  fence  is  urgent  on  many 
farms.  Our  readers  want  one  that  is  cheap,  light, 
strong  and  easily  moved.  On  January  1,  1896,  a  five- 
dollar  bill  will  be  given  the  one  who  gives  us  a 
clear  description  of  the  poi’table  fence  best  covering 
the  points  mentioned  above  ! 

© 

That  is  a  very  interesting  experiment  with  ensilage 
described  on  page  791.  Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Henry 
Talc'btt  of  Ohio  told  us  about  much  the  same  thing, 
viz.,  cutting  the  stalks  into  the  silo  after  the  corn  had 
been  shocked  and  husked  in  the  field.  The  difference 
in  this  case  is  that  the  cuttings  were  carried  over 
four  weeks,  the  obiect  being  to  take  advantage  of 
“odd  spells”  for  this  work.  As  our  correspondent 
says,  if  this  experiment  succeed,  the  silo  will  prove 
more  useful  than  ever,  and  there  will  be  an  added 
value  to  the  corn  crop.  Thus  it  is  that  thought  and 
practice  continue  to  give  new  values  to  improvements 
that  seemed  well  nigh  perfect  when  first  thought  of. 

O 

How  about  the  old  farm  horse  ?  What  is  due  it, 
anyway  ?  Some  good  farmers  say  that  they  never  let 
a  horse  get  old  on  their  hands.  W  hen  it  becomes  10 
or  12  years  of  age,  it  is  sold  or  traded  for  a  younger 
animal.  But  that  is  only  shifting  responsibility.  The 
best  has  been  got  out  of  the  servant,  and  before  at¬ 
tachment  becomes  too  great,  it  is  passed  on  to  hands 
that  are  often  ungentle.  Others  keep  a  horse  as  long 
as  it  is  capable  of  doing  a  fair  day’s  work,  and  then 
sell  for  a  trifle  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  own  a 
good  animal.  Very  often  the  horse  is  poorly  fed  and 
hard  worked  in  its  last  days.  Still  another  class  be¬ 
lieve  in  keeping  an  old  horse  till  it  dies,  and  then 
take  great  pride  in  the  fact,  even  though  they  fail  to 
provide  water,  suitable  feed  and  shelter  as  carefully 
as  when  it  was  more  profitable.  Then  come  the  class 
that  believe  that  the  righteous  and  humane  way  is  to 
give  the  best  care  so  long  as  the  horse  is  profitable, 
and  then  use  chloroform  and  end  its  days.  Lastly 
stand  that  rather  small  company  of  men  who  give 
honest  care  to  the  old  horse  till  he  dies,  ministering 
to  its  wants  as  conscientiously  as  when  there  was 
hard  cash  in  making  the  animal  comfortable.  Senti¬ 
ment  may  lead  some  to  say  that  the  last  class  only 
are  right ;  but  is  this  true  ?  What  is  the  best  course, 


and  what  is  the  worst  ?  We  know  that  in  some 
neighborhoods  the  man  who  refuses  to  sell  his  old 
horses,  but  chloroforms  and  kills  them,  is  held  to  be 
brutal — a  far  worse  man  than  his  neighbors  who  sell 
or  give  them  away.  What  are  the  rights  in  equity 
of  the  horse  that  becomes  old  in  your  service? 

© 

Last  spring,  we  told  of  a  Pennsylvania  man  who 
planted  Carman  potatoes  by  “the  skin  of  their  seed.” 
The  hired  girl  saw  10  nice  potatoes,  and  cooked  them 
for  dinner,  not  knowing  that  they  were  a  new  and 
high-priced  variety  reserved  for  seed.  Not  to  be 
thwarted,  the  owner  hunted  up  the  skins  and  planted 
them.  This  is  his  report : 

The  skins  from  the  10  medium-sized  Carman  No.  1  potatoes,  that 
the  maid  of  all  work  left  last  spring  when  she  gathered  in  my 
choice  seed,  planted  a  drill  40  feet  long,  and  produced  ll/t  bushel 
of  as  nice  potatoes  as  I  ever  raised. 

The  difference  between  making  the  best  of  a  very  bad 
job  and  giving  it  up,  was  90  pounds  of  good  seed. 
There  always  is  a  difference  between  the  results  from 
these  two  courses  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  not  so  large. 

O 

Some  of  the  milk  dealers  recently  convicted  and 
fined  in  this  city  for  watering  their  milk,  contended 
that  they  sold  the  milk  just  as  it  came  from  the  cars 
which  brought  it  from  the  farms.  Their  protestations 
of  innocence  were  not  believed,  but  it  now  appears  as 
though  some  of  them,  at  least,  were  not  so  guilty  as 
they  were  adjudged  to  be.  Of  course,  if  they  sold 
watered  milk,  they  were  technically  guilty  ;  but  still 
not  so  guilty  as  though  they  had  themselves  watered 
it.  The  entire  crew  of  a  milk  train  has  just  been 
arrested  for  abstracting  milk  from  the  cans  in  their 
charge,  and  replacing  it  with  water.  They  have 
been  doing  this  for  some  time,  and  also  taking  off  the 
cream  from  the  milk  ;  so  that  the  mystery  of  some  of 
the  watered  milk  is  likely  to  be  cleared  up. 

O 

J.  H.  Hale  has  spent  some  of  the  proceeds  from 
“A  Georgia  Peach”  in  a  system  for  irrigating  his 
Connecticut  farm.  He  has  tapped  a  brook  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  farm,  and  carried  the  water  by  means 
of  its  own  weight  through  a  mile  of  pipe,  so  that  50 
acres  of  rough  land  can  be  fully  watered.  There  is  no 
pump  or  reservoir  about  it,  though  both  can  be  used 
if  found  necessary.  It  is  a  very  ingenious  and  valu¬ 
able  plan  of  operation.  We  shall  tell  all  about  it 
later  on.  Mr.  Hale  says  that  there  are  10,000  places 
in  Connecticut  where  the  same  thing  may  be  done. 
He  also  says  that  the  water  in  the  brooks  and  rivers 
of  Connecticut,  will  be  worth  more  when  applied  to 
the  farms  than  it  now  is  for  manufacturing.  The 
beauty  of  it  is  that  when  used  for  irrigation,  it  will 
not  be  lost,  but  will  soak  through  the  soil  into  the 
streams  again,  and  still  turn  the  mill  wheels.  He  also 
says  that  the  neglected  swamps  and  low  places  are 
worth  more  than  the  uplands.  Let  them  be  drained 
and  sweetened — and  how  they  will  feed  good  plants  ! 

©. 

The  present  administration  has  done  its  best  to 
kill  off  the  demand  for  free  delivery  of  mail  in  rural 
districts.  It  has  not  succeeded.  There  is  more  de¬ 
mand  than  ever  for  it.  It  is  getting  to  be  an  organ¬ 
ized  demand,  too.  The  more  the  proposition  is 
thought  over  and  studied,  the  more  sensible  does  it 
seem  that  farmers  should,  at  least,  have  their  share 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  consideration.  The  postal  authorities 
can’t  do  too  much  to  facilitate  the  mailing  business 
in  cities  ;  but  it  seems  that  the  countryman  must 
help  himself.  A  city  merchant  with  ordinarily  active 
brains,  ought  to  see  that  his  business  will  be  helped 
when  postal  rates  and  mailage  facilities  are  so  im¬ 
proved  that  country  people  can  deal  directly  with 
them.  Maj’be  the  merchant  is  in  business  to  keep 
alive  a  lot  of  middlemen  and  express  agents !  He 
acts  that  way  when  he  opposes  such  changes  in  pos¬ 
tal  rates  and  service  as  would  bring  country  custo¬ 
mers  right  to  his  post  office  box.  Keep  up  the  call 
for  free  rural  delivery. 

© 

When  the  McKinley  Bill  was  passed,  giving  a 
bounty  to  producers  of  American-grown  sugar,  a 
number  of  beet-sugar  factories  in  Nebraska  began  a 
successful  business.  It  was  successful  in  different 
ways — one  being  that  beet-growing  provided  a  new 
and  profitable  crop  for  farmers.  When  the  bounty 
was  removed,  the  State  of  Nebraska  voted  a  State 
bounty  in  its  place,  and  the  factories  are  still  prosper¬ 
ing.  Now  a  new  trouble  is  reported.  The  Sugar 
Trust  has  always  opposed  any  increase  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  beet  sugar.  Its  business  is  in  refining  im¬ 
ported  sugars.  The  report  is  that  the  Trust  has  noti¬ 
fied  the  dealers  in  Nebraska  that  if  they  buy  the 
home-grown  beet  sugar,  they  need  not  expect  to  buy 
cheaper  grades  of  sugar  from  the  Trust.  In  other 
words,  they  must  ignore  the  home  producers  entirely, 
or  have  their  supplies  of  cheaper  grades  cut  off.  It 


is  a  direct  attempt  to  destroy  the  local  trade  of  the 
beet-sugar  factories.  One  may  well  ask,  Who  owns 
this  country  anyway?  The  people  of  Nebraska 
should  stand  by  their  local  factories,  and  demand 
“  Nebraska  sugar.”  That  is  a  patriotic  duty  at  such 
a  time. 

Q 

From  a  sentimental  point  of  view,  every  real  Ameri¬ 
can  would  like  to  see  Cuba  succeed  in  her  struggle 
with  Spain.  Spanish  rule  has  been  a  failure.  The 
people  have  been  crushed  and  degraded,  and  where 
developed  at  all,  the  rich  natural  resources  of  the 
island  have  been  utilized  chiefly  to  aid  in  paying 
Spain's  bad  debts  and  maintaining  a  shiftless  Spanish 
aristocracy.  We  have  no  use  on  this  side  of  the  water 
for  any  such  crippled  civilization,  and  on  general 
principles  the  American  people  sympathize  with  all 
who  honestly  attempt  to  upset  it.  But  there  is  a  more 
practical  side  to  the  matter,  viz.,  the  difference  in 
trade  relations  that  would  exist  between  this  country 
and  Cuba  in  case  of  the  latter’s  independence.  The 
Spanish  tariff  laws  are  very  strict,  and,  as  they  affect 
Cuba,  were  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  forcing 
her  to  buy  Spanish  goods.  While  this  country  can 
supply  flour,  provisions  and  many  other  goods  cheaper 
than  Spain,  that  country,  so  long  as  iticontrols  Cuba, 
can  shut  out  our  trade,  and  force  her  own  articles 
upon  the  Cubans.  In  case  of  Cuban  independence,  all 
this  would  be  changed,  and  a  new  market  would  be 
at  once  opened  on  the  island.  Most  of  this  trade 
would  be  in  the  products  of  the  farm.  We  need  a  new 
market  of  this  sort.  There  is  no  sound  reason  why 
Spain  should  continue  to  rule  Cuba. 

© 


BREVITIES. 

That  ’ere  Carman  No.  3  is  a  tater,  I’ll  agree, 

That  has  gut  a  heap  o’  grit  an’  “  stay  with  ’em  ”  packed  in  it. 

All  last  summer  was  so  dry,  Natur’  couldn’t  even  cry; 

Lots  o’  them  high-toned  pertaters,  set  themselves  down  second- 
raters  ; 

Lost  their  grip  an’  lied  to  wilt,  but  that  Carman  wasn’t  built 
Out  of  no  such  stuff;  it  breshed  holes  out  for  its  roots  and  freshed 
Up  them  great  big  leaves  and  growed--how  that  hot  wind  blowed 
and  blowed ; 

Growed  and  growed  all  through  the  drought— frost  alone  could 
knock  it  out. 

I  ain’t  quit  to  Agger  yet — ef  the  season  lied  been  wet, 

What  thet  ’tater  would  a-done — all  I  know  is  I  ain’t  one 
Of  them  fellers  thet’s  so  thick  in  the  head  that  they  can’t  stick 
To  a  fact.  Thet  No.  3  ’tater’s  good  enough  fer  me  ! 


Filled  cheese  must  be  killed. 

Make  your  note  book  a  know  it  book. 

Leabnkd  from  a  boyish  boy — page  794. 

Obganize  faith,  hope  and  courage  into  a  Trust. 

“•  The  silent  burden  of  debt”  is  a  dumb  weighter. 

How  do  you  deflne  a  good  thought.  Put  it  in  coarse  slang. 

“  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  ” — a  made  of  all  work  ! 

Be  “  on  deck  ”  at  all  times  between  January  1  and  December  31. 

A  common  sense  article  on  building  a  lettuce  house — pages  789 
and  790. 

Blue  grass  makes  yellow  milk.  Yellows  in  peaches  make  a 
blue  man. 

Read  “  Child  Help  on  the  Farm  ’’—page  790.  It’s  sound  in 
sentiment. 

It’s  astonishing  to  see  how  many  dairymen  have  gone  into  the 
ice  cream  business. 

How  many  cans  of  home-grown  fruit  in  your  cellar  ?  Ought  to 
be  one  for  each  winter  day  ! 

Who  plans  his  moral  conduct  by  his  nerves,  will  And  his  lines 
of  right  and  reason — curves. 

Why  does  a  strawberry  plant  need  a  winter  overcoat  ?  How  do 
you  cut  and  trim  it  ?  See  page  790. 

The  worst  of  the  dairy  business  is  the  Sunday  work.  Delivery 
can  be  avoided,  but  not  the  milking. 

Fob  every  wormy  apple  that  was  eaten  by  the  sheep,  at  least  a 
dozen  hateful  worms  will  never  make  a  creep. 

We  trust  that  no  dyspepsia  in  your  system  now  is  lurky  to  mind 
you  that  you  ate  too  much  of  your  Thanksgiving  turkey. 

When  frost  kills  off  the  insects  and  the  ground  is  white  with 
snow,  then  hunger  gets  at  work  and  makes  a  blue  bird  of  the 
crow. 

Many  readers  are  criticising  Mr.  Chapman’s  Agures  on  the  cost 
of  growing  a  bushel  of  potatoes.  We  have  some  interesting  facts 
to  come. 

Last  week  we  had  an  article  about  Mr.  Hawley’s  Belgian  hare 
farm.  We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Hawley  was  drowned  last 
August,  and  that  his  stock  has  been  scattered. 

A  cobn  Aeld  at  the  South,  as  viewed  from  the  road,  seemed  to  be 
all  stalks  and  no  ears.  The  owner  explained  that  all  the  ears 
near  the  road  had  been  eaten  in  place  of  sweet  corn.  Compara¬ 
tively  little  of  the  true  sweet  varieties  was  grown  for  food. 

We  spend  sometime  this  week  discussing  the  litmus  paper  test 
for  detecting  sour  soils.  A  good  test  for  laziness  is  the  sit  must 
test.  When  a  man  must  sit  down  for  half  an  hour  before  doing  a 
Ave-minute  job,  it’s  a  sure  sign  that  his  energy  has  soured. 

Jeffebson  Gbange,  of  Painesville,  O.,  recently  held  an  “  apple 
meeting  ”  with  prizes  for  best  displays  of  specimens  and  varie¬ 
ties.  The  result  was  a  Ane  exhibition  of  this  fruit,  and  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  growing  it.  A  good  idea  for 
other  Granges. 

A  farmer  near  New  York  sent  a  two-horse  load  of  produce  to 
the  city  market.  Later  he  carried  on  his  arm  a  basket  of  cut 
Aowers  from  his  glasshouse.  He  realized  as  much  money  from 
the  basket  as  from  the  load.  What  is  the  moral  ?  All  go  to  rais¬ 
ing  cut  flowers  ?  No,  but  let  those  raise  the  delicacies  who  are 
situated  so  that  they  can,  and  leave  farm  products  to  those  who 
can  raise  nothing  else.  That’s  what  a  Trust  would  do  to  regulate  j 

production.  ] 
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A  FASHIONABLE  HORSE  SHOW. 

DISPLAY  OF  HORSES,  WOMEN,  CLOTHES  AND  JEWELRY. 

Hackneys  Are  Favorites ;  High  Prices  Gone. 

The  great  New  York  Horse  Show  has  come  and 
gone  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  such  a  crush  of 
wealth  and  fashion  as  were  never  before  known.  For 
be  it  remembered  that  this  is  not  only  a  show  of 
horses  but  of  women.  It  is  the  opening  society  event 
of  the  season,  and  everybody  who  is  anybody  in 
society  must  go  to  see  and  be  seen.  It  is  a  show  of 
fashionable  millinery,  of  stylish  dresses,  of  jewelry 
and  furbelows.  Of  course,  there  are  horses,  and  good 
ones,  too  ;  but  with  many,  they  are  only  an  incident 
of  the  show.  This  is  the  lltli  annual  exhibition,  and 
never  were  there  more  or  better  horses,  or  a  larger 
attendance.  It  costs  §1  to  get  in — more  if  one  wish  a 
reserved  seat — still  the  total  attendance  for  the  week 
is  given  as  95,500,  and  net  profit  upwards  of  §100,000. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  all  considerations  from 
the  society’s  standpoint,  the  show  was  a  success.  It 
drew  together  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  horse 
flesh  in  the  country.  Although  the  greater  number 
came  from  New  York,  New  England,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  there  were  exhibits  also  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Kentucky,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  some  from  California,  and  a  number 
from  Canada.  The  quality  of  the  animals  was  uni¬ 
formly  good,  for  it  is  useless  to  exhibit  an  inferior 
one.  The  judging  is  by  experts,  is  very  strict,  and 
every  horse  must  pass  a  veterinary  examination  before 
receiving  a  prize.  There  was  considerable  unfavor¬ 
able  comment  in  this  particular  in  some  cases.  The 
veterinary  examinations  were  held  in  the  show  ring, 
and  if  there  was  any  trouble,  the  public  knew  it.  One 
celebrated  imported  Hackney  stallion  was  claimed  by 
the  veterinarians  to  be  unsound,  and  was  ordered 
from  tlie  ring,  although  other  vets  declared  him 
sound.  An  appeal  was  made,  but  was  thrown  out. 
The  management  is  very  autocratic,  and  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  dissatisfaction. 

Some  of  the  horses  were  valued  at  thousands  of 
dollars,  while  some  could  not,  probably,  be  bought 
for  any  price.  The  number  of  horses  entered  reached 
nearly  1,300,  divided  into  121  different  classes.  Judg¬ 
ing  was  done  by  experts,  one  of  the  Hackney  judges 
coming  from  England,  and  another  from  Canada,  and 
the  ring  was  occupied  by  one  class  after  another,  from 
Monday  afternoon  until  10  o’clock  Saturday  night. 
A  number  of  the  first  premiums  were  §500  each,  and 
from  that  down. 

Probably  the  greatest  interest  attached  to  the  Hack¬ 
neys.  This  is  an  English  breed,  and  an  exceedingly 
useful  one.  The  typical  Hackney  is  built  for  business. 
He  is  strong,  blocky,  has  good  knee  action,  has  great 
powers  of  endurance,  and  can  get  over  as  much 
ground  in  a  day  as  any  other  breed.  He  has  a  good 
disposition,  and  is  good  on  the  plow,  cart,  carriage, 
or  in  any  place  in  which  he  may  be  put.  Moreover, 
he  is  an  excellent  animal  to  cross  on  common  stock. 
A  number  of  horses,  the  get  of  such  crosses,  were 
shown,  and  they  were  good  illustrations  of  its  possi¬ 
bilities.  All  things  considered,  there  is  no  better 
breed  for  the  farmer  to-day  than  the  Hackney.  It  is 
a  popular  breed  among  buyers,  and  susceptible  of  the 
training  demanded  by  critical  horsemen. 

The  possibilities  in  this  direction  were  well  shown 
by  the  behavior  of  all  classes  of  horses.  Judging  was 
largely  governed  by  the  behavior  of  the  animals,  and 
it  is  wonderful  to  see  the  perfection  to  which  this 
has  been  carried.  Breeders  and  trainers  must  under¬ 
stand  this  when  fitting  horses  for  market.  Of  course, 
good  blood  is  necessary,  and  this  may,  perhaps,  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  almost  perfect  training  seen  here, 
for  most  of  these  horses  are  well-bred.  There  were 
about  150  purebred  Hackneys  shown,  besides  some  25 
half-bred  Hackneys. 

Another  popular  class  which  comprised  a  large 
number  of  entries,  was  the  ponies.  These  are  great 
favorites,  and  attract  much  attention,  especially  from 
the  ladies  and  children.  There  were  upwards  of  120 
entries  of  the  shaggy,  hardy,  little  animals,  and  the 
attention  they  attract,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
size.  A  dozen  of  these  came  all  the  way  from  Iowa’, 
having  been  exhibited  by  J.  M.  Hoag  of  Maquoketa. 
Several  of  the  mares,  not  as  large  themselves  as  an 
ordinary  yearling,  had  foals  by  their  sides. 

Heavy  horses  were  not  much  in  evidence.  There 
were  but  four  entries  of  heavy  draught  stallions,  and 
these  were  mostly  French  Coachers.  Those  who 
patronize  this  show  have  little  use  for  heavy  horses, 
the  Hackneys  answering  every  requirement  in  this 
particular. 

There  was  a  class  for  coaching  stallions,  and  entries 
for  this  must  be  “  Cleveland  Bays,  French,  or  some 
recognized  coaching  breed.”  Nearly  all  the  entries 
were  of  horses  bred  in  France. 

The  old  Morgan  breed  was  represented,  although  in 
a  small  way,  there  being  but  one  class,  that  of  stal¬ 


lions  kept  for  service,  and  these  comprised  but  three 
entries.  Two  of  the  prizes  in  this  class  were  offered 
by  the  Morgan  Horse  Society. 

A  large  part  of  the  horses  were  exhibited  as  road¬ 
sters,  saddle  horses,  carriage  horses,  hunters,  and  the 
like.  Many  were  shown  in  pairs,  and  there  were 
four-in-hand  teams,  and  a  new  class  called  unicorn  or 
spike  teams.  The  latter  consist  of  three  horses,  two 
wheelers  and  a  leader.  In  many  of  these  classes,  the 
carriage  and  its  equipments — robe,  whip,  blankets, 
etc. — count  as  well  as  the  horses.  Every  equipment 
must  be  perfect  ;  all  details  must  be  correct. 

An  auction  sale  of  horses  was  held  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  the  Monday  following  the  Show,  and 
many  of  the  horses  exhibited  at  the  Show  were 
offered  for  sale,  among  them  being  some  of  the  prize 
winners.  While  an  occasional  horse  brought  a  good 
price,  many  of  them  sold  for  ridiculously  low  figures 
considering  the  quality  of  the  animals.  The  sellers, 
many  of  them,  at  least,  were  much  disappointed.  It 
is  evident  that,  while  the  horse  is  still  a  prime  favor¬ 
ite,  for  some  cause  or  other,  former  prices  cannot  be 
reached. 


EXORBITANT  RATES  ON  MILK. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  in 
session  in  this  city  during  the  past  week,  investigat¬ 
ing  the  long-standing  complaints  of  the  milk  shippers 
against  the  railroads  which  transport  their  milk  to 
this  city.  The  charges  have  been  made  by  the  Milk 
Producers’  Protective  Association,  which  comprises  a 
large  part  of  the  milk  producers  within  a  radius  of 
100  miles  of  New  York  City,  and  they  have  engaged 
the  most  eminent  legal  counsel  in  this  city.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  have  several  grievances  against  the  railroads, 
but  the  principal  cause  of  complaint  is  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  charge  the  same  rate  for  hauling  milk  regard¬ 
less  of  distance.  The  charge  is  32  cents  per  40  quart 
can  of  milk,  and  50  cents  per  40-quart  can  of  cream, 
for  all  coming  to  the  Jersey  City  side,  regardless  of 
distance — the  man  200  or  more  miles  away  pays  the 
same  as  the  one  25  miles  away.  Another  grievance  is 
that  milk  rates  are  excessive  as  compared  with  freight 
rates  of  other  commodities.  It  was  shown  that  on 
one  road,  the  average  freight  rate  was  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  while  the  rate  on  milk 
amounted  to  12.8  cents  per  ton  per  mile — about  17 
times  as  much.  The  higher  charge  for  cream  was 
defended  on  the  ground  of  its  greater  value,  but  this 
was  shown  to  be  fallacious,  for  the  freight  on  butter¬ 
milk  is  the  same  as  that  on  milk,  while  its  value  is 
but  a  fraction  of  that  of  milk.  It  was  claimed  by  the 
producers  that  the  companies  had  combined  to  make 
and-  sustain  these  unjust  and  exorbitant  rates.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  the  rate  is  higher  for  milk  in  cans — 
“  the  poor  man’s  milk,”  as  it  was  called  by  the  counsel 
— than  for  the  milk  in  bottles — “the  rich  man’s  milk.” 

Several  railroad  officials  were  examined,  and,  of 
course,  tried  to  justify  the  existing  condition  of 
affairs.  They  couldn’t  very  well  deny  that  the  rates 
were  the  same  for  a  long  as  for  a  short  haul  ;  but 
they  claimed  that  the  excessive  rates  were  rendered 
necessary  by  the  special  facilities  afforded  the  milk 
traffic.  Their  replies  to  all  questions  were  evasive, 
and  their  evident  intention  was  to  convey  no  more 
information  on  the  subject  than  they  were  forced  to 
do.  Their  efforts  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  was 
no  discrimination  against  the  milk  traffic,  seemed  to 
fail  of  their  object,  as  did  the  attempt  to  convey  the 
impression  that  there  is  no  agreement  between  the 
different  railroads.  The  facts  are  that  the  law  is 
violated  in  charging  the  same  rates  regardless  of  dis¬ 
tance,  and  in  charging  excessive  rates  on  milk.  This 
much  was  evident  in  the  first  day’s  session,  and  it 
wouldn’t  seem  to  require  a  week’s  session  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  establish  it.  A  Boston  dealer  testified  that 
on  railroads  running  into  Boston,  there  was  a  graded 
charge  of  so  much  per  mile  for  milk.  As  we  go  to 
press,  the  Commission  is  still  in  session,  and  what  the 
result  of  their  hearing  will  be,  is  a  problem.  We 
shall  give  it  whenever  they  render  their  decision. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  REPORT. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Morton,  has  just  submit¬ 
ted  his  third  annual  report,  for  the  year  ending  June 
30  last.  It  discusses  the  workings  of  the  various 
bureaus  in  his  department.  He  asserts  that  expendi¬ 
tures  have  been  decreased  in  some,  and  increased  in 
others  for  the  sake  of  greater  efficiency.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  meat  in¬ 
spection  has  been  increased  and  improved.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  inspected  at  slaughterhouses  during 
the  year  was  18,575,0(39,  against  12,944,050  in  1894. 
Ante-mortem  inspection  was  also  made  of  5,102,721 
animals.  All  inspectors  appointed  during  the  year 
are  graduates  of  reputable  veterinary  colleges,  and 
have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  veterinary 
science  before  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 


cost  of  inspection  was  1.1  cent  per  animal ;  aggregat¬ 
ing  §262,731.34,  a  considerable  reduction  per  head 
from  previous  years.  During  the  year,  45,094,598 
pounds  of  pork  were  examined  microscopically  and 
exported,  while  during  the  previous  year,  35,437,937 
pounds  went  abroad,  and  in  1893,  20,077,410  pounds. 
Germany  took  directly  29,070,410  pounds  of  micro¬ 
scopically  inspected  hog  products ;  France,  9,203,995 
pounds  ;  Denmark,  472,443  ;  Spain,  4,752,  and  Italy, 
3,630.  A  large  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  were  also 
examined  and  exported.  Sheep,  although  healthy, 
are  likely  to  become  affected  with  scab  on  shipboard. 
Cattle  for  Europe  and  Mexico  were  inspected.  It  is 
suggested  that  a  removal  of  the  duty  from  Mexican 
cattle  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  graziers  of 
Texas  and  the  feeders  of  the  Northwestern  States 
who  have  a  surplus  of  corn.  The  Dairy  Division  was 
organized  July  1,  last.  Much  space  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  cattle  in  foreign  countries. 

Under  the  heading,  “Dairy  Products,”  it  is  stated 
that  United  States  cheese  has  commanded  the  mini¬ 
mum  figure  on  the  English  market,  and  has  reached 
the  lowest  price  yet  quoted  for  American  cheese  in 
that  market.  This  is  because  so  much  of  poor  quality, 
and  so  much  filled  cheese  has  been  dumped  on  that 
market.  While  our  shipments  have  been  decreasing, 
those  from  Canada  have  been  increasing,  and  the 
same  is  true  from  every  country  shipping  cheese  to 
Great  Britain — the  United  States  being  the  only  one 
that  has  lost  its  trade.  It  would  seem  time  for  an 
inspection  of  cheese  that  would  inspect.  In  butter, 
Great  Britain  is  the  best  foreign  customer  of  those 
nations  who  have  butter  to  sell.  Last  year,  the 
United  States  stood  next  to  the  bottom  of  the  list  in 
pounds  of  butter  exported,  Canada  being  the  only 
country  sending  butter  there  that  fell  below  it.  Den¬ 
mark  sent  more  than  40  times  as  much  as  the  United 
States,  France  15  times  as  much,  Sweden  nine  times 
as  much,  and  Australasia  more  than  10  times  as  much. 
There  is  food  for  thought — and  motive  for  action  in 
these  figures.  Attention  is  given  to  the  work  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  Division  of  Statistics,  Experiment 
Stations,  Forestry,  Chemistry,  etc.  The  Division  of 
Pomology  has  introduced  05  new  specimens  of  figs 
from  the  lloyal  Horticultural  Society  of  England  ;  29 
varieties  of  the  choicest  apples  of  Austria-Hungary, 
which  have  been  grafted  upon  seedling  stocks  for  the 
purpose  of  propagation.  Experiments  in  grafting, 
etc.,  have  been  conducted.  Exports  of  apples  and 
California  fruits,  are  noted.  Some  space  is  devoted  to 
the  seed  division  which  has  been  abolished,  and  the 
report  concludes  with  a  dissertation  on  “The  Future 
of  Farms  and  Farming  in  the  United  States.”  It  is  a 
document  well  worth  reading. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Before  buying  an  incubator,  write  to  James  Rankin,  South 
Easton,  Mass.,  for  descriptive  circular  of  the  Monarch. 

R.  D.  Burr,  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  is  offering  100  barrels  of  the 
Sir  William  potato  at  low  rates,  delivered  now  or  in  the  spring. 

The  Oakland  bean  picker  is  a  big  factor  in  the  profits  of  the 
bean  crop.  If  you  grow  beans,  write  Bacon  Brothers,  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  for  descriptive  circular. 

One  advantage  of  the  Globe  grinding  mill  is  that  you  need  no 
other  power.  Just  hitch  your  team  to  the  sweep,  put  the  grain  in 
the  hopper  and  go  ahead.  This  is  one  of  the  really  good  mills. 
It  is  made  by  P.  N.  Bowsher,  South  Bend,  Ind.  His  descriptive 
circulars  are  very  clear. 

A  grist  mill  for  $20  to  grind  your  grain  right  at  home  in  your 
own  barn,  looks  like  a  better  investment  than  hauling  the  grain 
through  mud  or  snow  banks,  and  paying  some  one  else  for  grind¬ 
ing  it.  Alfred  B.  Holcombe,  Box  274,  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  will  tell 
you  all  about  it  if  you  write  him. 

You  like  your  tea  and  coffee  warm  these  cold  winter  days.  You 
like  your  potatoes  cooked  and  served  hot  enough  to  melt  butter. 
Lots  of  your  barn  stock  have  similar  tastes.  Why  don’t  you  warm 
their  drinking  water  ?  Better  turn  some  of  those  potatoes  into 
hog  food  before  they  rot  !  How?  Put  heat  into  them.  How  do 
that  ?  Write  to  the  Star  Mfg.  Co.,  Middlebury,  Ind.,  for  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  boilers  and  tank  heaters. 

In  old  times,  when  a  man  had  a  foot  cut  off,  he  was  up  a  stump,  so 
to  speak— that  is,  he  either  did  without  or  went  stumping  through 
the  world  on  a  clumsy  substitute.  That  has  come  to  an  end.  He 
may  now  have  “  a  new  foot  ”  in  place  of  the  old  one.  A.  A.  Marks, 
701  Broadway,  New  York,  has  devised  a  new  pedal  extremity 
made  of  rubber,  and  carrying  a  spring  mattress  along  with  it. 
It  gives  real  life  to  an  artificial  leg.  Mr.  Marks  has  written  an 
interesting  story  about  it. 

A  Fertilizer  Test.— Bulletin  93  of  the  New  York  Station 
(Geneva),  gives  an  account  of  a  test  made  in  growing  potatoes 
on  Long  Island.  A  field  on  a  well-known  farm  was  selected.  It 
was  light,  loamy  soil  and  had  been  in  grass  since  1890.  It  was 
plowed  and  tilled  in  the  usual  manner,  and  divided  into  26  plots. 
Ten  diffex-ent  brands  of  potato  fertilizer  were  used  in  varying 
quantities,  and  all  the  plots  were  cultivated  alike.  Very  accurate 
records  were  kept.  We  are  told  just  what  each  fertilizer  contained, 
how  much  plant  food  was  added  to  each  plot,  and  how  much  was 
taken  away  with  the  potatoes,  the  yields,  cost  of  fertilizer  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  and  other  valuable  data. 
According  to  these  results,  most  of  the  fertilizers  used  did  not  pay 
for  themselves — particulaily  with  potatoes  at  their  present  low 
price.  They  conclude  that  it  does  not  pay  to  use  over  1,000  pounds 
of  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  Practical  farmers  will  hardly  agree  with 
some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  these  experiments,  but 
the  figures  will  prove  very  valuable  as  a  basis  for  further  work 
in  this  line. 
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The  winners  in  the  last  prize  contest 
are : 

First  Prize.— Elva  C.  Button,  New  York. 

Second  Prize. — Susan  B.  Robbins,  Mass. 

Third  Prize. — Mrs.  Alice  Weld,  Delaware. 

The  manuscripts  received  this  time  are 
better,  in  many  ways,  than  those  re¬ 
ceived  in  former  contests.  More  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  length,  and  there 
are  few  contributions  that  are  unavail¬ 
able. 

December  21,  we  will  pay  $2,  $1  and  a 
year's  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. ,  for 
the  best  three  short  articles  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  sent  us  before  that  time. 

CONDITIONS.  flFM 

j.-.  The  articles  may  be  on  any  subject 
whatever — grave  or  gay,  poetry  or  prose. 
They  may  be  original  or  taken  from 
other  publications ;  but  in  every  case 
the  fullest  credit  must  be  given.  They 
must  not  exceed  350  words  in  length. 

The  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the 
articles  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
editors,  are  most  helpful  in  power,  sug¬ 
gestion  and  moral  to  the  readers  of  this 
department.  We  do  not  want  long  essays 
or  sermons,  but  bright,  forcible  and  sug¬ 
gestive  notes.  No  person  may  take  two 
prizes  two  successive  periods. 


We  have  been  told  again  and  again 
that  all  bottles  containing  poison  should 
be  plainly  labeled  ;  but  a  further  pre¬ 
caution,  not  less  important,  is  to  have 
them  labeled  on  the  opposite  side  with 
the  antidote,  so  that  no  time  will  be  lost 
in  giving  relief  if  some  one  should  take 
the  poison. 

Cats  have  always  been  regarded  as  the 
especial  pets  of  women,  but  they  are 
also  favorites  with  many  of  the  other 
sex.  Thomas  C.  Platt  has  a  $1,000  por¬ 
trait  of  a  pet  cat  which  he  once  had.  It 
was  named  Julius  Caesar,  lived  in  Mr. 
Platt’s  family  for  eight  years,  and  its 
place  has  never  been  filled  by  another. 
There  are  other  cat-lovers  among  men 
whose  names  are  equally  well-known. 
So  tbe  weakness  for  Tabby’s  company  is 
not  confined  to  women. 

* 

□  So  long  as  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  confined 
their  efforts  to  fighting  intemperance 
they  were  characterized  by  their  enemies 
as  temperance  cranks.  Now  that  Miss 
Willard,  in  her  address  at  the  last  annual 
convention,  at  Baltimore,  has  spoken  of 
political  and  social  reforms  which  the 
times  demand,  the  wail  is  made  that  she 
is  “getting  away  from  her  specialty.” 
The  Chicago  Journal  mourns  after  this 
fashion  :  “It  is  a  matter  for  sincere  re¬ 
gret  that  Miss  Willard’s  great  organiza¬ 
tion  has  come,  in  these  latter  days,  to 
fritter  away  its  energies  in  a  windmill 
fight  with  pretty  much  everything  above 
ground  instead  of  sticking  to  the  point 
and  accomplishing  one  thing.”  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  temperance  cause  will  be 
relinquished,  and  if  the  expression  of 
Miss  Willard’s  opinion  will  help  to 
quicken  some  other  reforms,  so  much 
the  better. 


A  MODEL  KITCHEN. 

A  REAL  AND  NOT  AN  IMAGINARY  ONE. 
VERY  housewife  has  an  ideal  con¬ 
cerning  kitchen  and  workroom 
arrangements  ;  and  I  have  seen  mine 
embodied,  though  it  is  not  mine,  but  the 
one  thing  among  my  neighbor’s  pos¬ 
sessions  which  1  really  covet.  Strange 
to  say,  it  is  not  a  kitchen  at  all,  but  a 
pantry,  with  a  small  room  attached 
which  is  large  enough  to  contain  a  good 
steel  range,  a  drop-leaf  table  or  shelf,  a 
clock,  the  cook  when  her  presence  is 
necessary,  and  nothing  more.  From  this 
room,  a  door  opens,  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
25(3,  into  the  pantry,  so-called,  but  which 
is  the  workroom  properly,  and  is  so 


arranged  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
work  necessary  in  a  household  to  its  low¬ 
est  terms. 

To  begin  with  the  kitchen  :  I  cannot 
give  dimensions,  but  it  is  quite  small, 
and  is  not  used  as  a  workroom  except  in 
winter,  when  it  is  used  as  a  laundry, 
having  a  waste  pipe  communicating  with 
the  one  in  the  pantry  sink.  In  summer, 
the  washing  is  done  on  the  porch  indi¬ 
cated  in  Fig.  256.  The  range  stands  near 
the  pantry  door,  well  out  from  the  wall 
so  as  to  allow  free  access  from  every 
side.  Back  of  it  is  a  large  drop-leaf 
table  or  shelf,  which  is  very  convenient 
to  use  while  doing  a  baking  or  prepar¬ 
ing  a  meal.  At  the  rear  of  the  room, 
built  into  the  wall,  is  a  wood  or  coal 


PLAN  OF  A  KITCHEN.  Fig.  256. 


box,  which  can  be  filled  from  the  wood- 
house  and  opened  from  the  kitchen,  thus 
saving  many  steps  and  much  sweeping. 

Light  and  Ventilation. 

The  windows  as  indicated,  admit 
plenty  of  light,  and  the  outside  door 
being  directly  opposite  the  pantry  door 
and  window,  makes  both  rooms  suffi¬ 
ciently  cool  for  comfort  in  summer, 
while  the  pantry  is  warm  and  cosy  even 
in  winter  with  the  window  closed.  At 
the  right  of  the  pantry  door  is  a  large 
iron  sink  with  the  cistern  pump  on  a 
raised  platform  at  the  right  hand  side, 
and  fitted  up  with  waste  pipe  and  trap, 
so  that  all  bad  odors  are  prevented. 
Above  this  sink  are  two  shelves  which 
are  very  useful  for  holding  unwashed 
dishes  and  tinware,  and  beneath  is  a 
closed  cupboard  which  contains  shelves 
for  the  various  scrubbing,  scouring  and 
polishing  articles  required.  At  the  rear 
of  the  room  under  the  window,  at  a  con¬ 
venient  height  for  work,  is  a  broad 
shelf  taking  up  all  the  space  between  the 
cupboards  on  each  side  of  the  room.  This 
shelf  is  completely  covered  with  zinc, 
firmly  tacked  in  place  so  that  no  dirt  or 
water  can  work  its  way  under  the  edges, 
and  is  broad  enough  to  form  the  cover 
for  a  set  of  three  bins,  which  are  so 
arranged  as  to  swing  outward  at  the  top 
when  opened.  The  center  bin  is  large 
enough  to  hold  a  barrel  of  white  flour; 
the  smaller  one  on  the  left  is  divided  in¬ 
to  two  compartments,  for  corn  meal  and 
Graham  flour  ;  the  one  on  the  right  is 
similarly  divided  and  used  for  -white  and 
brown  sugars. 

Cupboards  for  Everything. 

On  the  right,  between  the  sink  and 
w  indow,  are  two  sets  of  cupboards,  the 
first  tier  extending  from  the  floor  to  the 
height  of  the  broad  shelf.  These  are 
used  for  storing  cooking  utensils  and 
tinware  of  all  kinds.  Above  these  two 
cupboards,  are  rows  of  shallow  drawers 
which  are  used  for  many  things,  the 
ones  nearest  the  broad  shelf,  on  either 
side,  being  devoted  to  spices  of  different 
kinds,  and  to  the  spoons,  ladles,  knives, 
forks,  and  other  things  used  about  cook¬ 
ing.  Above  this  row  of  drawers,  is  an¬ 
other  set  of  cupboards  filling  up  the 
space  to  the  ceiling,  and  extending  to 
the  wall.  One  of  these  is  used  for  hold¬ 
ing  table  linen,  kitchen,  bath  and  dish 
towels,  kitchen  aprons  and  things  of  that 
kind,  and  the  other  for  storing  jellies, 


marmalades,  jams  and  dried  fruits  that 
require  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  pantry, 
next  the  diningroom,  is  a  similar  ar¬ 
rangement  of  cupboards  and  drawers. 
The  two  cupboards  nearest  the  window, 
on  the  upper  tier,  are  used  for  china  and 
glassware  of  all  kinds,  and  the  drawers 
for  silverware.  The  two  lower  ones  are 
used  for  storing  grocery  packages,  and 
for  pies,  cakes,  cookies,  and  all  sorts  of 
eatables.  The  upper  cupboard  nearest 
the  diningroom  door,  is  arranged  to  open 
from  the  diningroom  as  well  as  the 
pantry.  It  has  three  shelves,  and  every¬ 
thing  taken  from  the  diningroom  table 
is  put  into  that,  and  transferred  from 
there  to  its  proper  place  in  sink  or  cup¬ 
board.  The  tableware  when  cleaned  at 
the  sink,  may  be  again  placed  in  this 
cupboard  without  taking  an  extra  step, 
and  when  finished,  replaced  on  the  table 
again  from  the  diningroom  side,  with 
very  few  steps. 

In  the  lower  cupboard,  the  three 
shelves  are  movable,  the  doors  inclos¬ 
ing  them  opening  into  diningroom  as 
well  as  pantry,  and  have  weights  at¬ 
tached  so  that  they  can  be  lowered  into 
the  cellar  and  used  as  a  cooler,  or  as  a 
dumb  waiter,  thereby,  if  the  housewife 
is  able  to  make  her  head  serve  her  feet, 
saving  a  great  many  trips  to  the  cellar. 
The  open  space  between  the  cupboards 
is  only  three  feet  in  width  ;  this  floor  as 
well  as  that  of  the  stoveroom  is  covered 
with  oilcloth.  If  I  have  succeeded  in 
making  my  description  plain,  I  think 
that  every  woman  who  reads  it  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  is  an  ideal  com¬ 
bination,  and  be  straightway  possessed 
with  a  desire  to  become  mistress  of  a 
similar  one  herself.  m.  j.  s. 


THE  PASSING  OF  MISS  MAJOR  /BANKS 

{Concluded.) 

T  was  just  a  month  since  Miss  Majori- 
banks  had  appeared  at  the  farm¬ 
house. 

“Cousin  John,”  she  said  one  day  at  din¬ 
ner.  “I  ought  not  to  stay  any  longer,  but 
I  can’t  go  and  leave  Jennie  alone  with  the 
work  and  this  big  baby.  Let’s  start  out 
this  afternoon,  and  see  whether  we  can’t 
find  a  maid  of  all  work  !”  The  little 
wife  looked  up  at  her  husband  somewhat 
apprehensively,  but  a  few  moments 
later,  was  watching  the  two  driving 


PAPER  DOLL  LAMP  SHADE.  Fig.  257. 

rapidly  down  the  road  toward  the  vil¬ 
lage. 

“  Now,  John,”  Miss  Majoribanks  said, 
when  they  were  well  on  their  way, 
“Prepare  yourself,  for  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  you  !  And  I’m  going  to 
begin  at  the  very  beginning — at  that 
first  night  I  came  !”  Her  cousin  winced. 
“  But  first,”  she  continued,  “  I  want  to 
say  that  I  do  think  you  care  a  great  deal 
for  Jennie — only  you  show  it  in  so  few 
of  the  thousand  and  one  little  ways  that 
women  love  !  No,  don’t  say  anything — 
don’t  say  a  word  till  I  get  through  ! 
Now,  that  first  night,  when  the  time 
came  for  the  baby’s  supper,  Jennie  had 
to  dress  up  in  your  clothes — you  know 
the  cow  won’t  stand,  if  she  doesn’t— and 
go  down  and  milk,  herself ;  and  if  I 
hadn’t  been  there,  she  would  have  had 
to  take  the  baby  along — milk  pail  on 
one  arm,  Gertrude  on  the  other — just  as 


when  I  first  came,  she  was  carrying  the 
baby  and  a  big  pile  of  wood  ! 

“Then  you  remember  that  you  didn’t 
have  a  very  good  supper  that  night. 
You  had  been  so  used  to  Jennie’s  strain¬ 
ing  every  nerve,  and  baking  something 
or  other  every  time,  in  order  that  you 
might  have  an  acceptable  repast,  no 
matter  how  careless  you  might  have 
been  about  getting  things,  that  you  were 
perfectly  nonplussed  when  you  saw  the 
table  as  I  had  prepared  it.  But  I  re¬ 
member,”  Miss  Majoribanks  went  on 
parenthetically,  “  that  the  next  day  it 
was  a  very  easy  matter  to  get  the  meals, 
for  you  brought  home  steak,  and  a  boil¬ 
ing  piece,  and  some  potatoes,  and  I  don’t 
know  what  else  ;  or  it  would  have  been,” 
correcting  herself,  “  if  there  had  been  a 
skillet  in  the  house  in  good  condition  ! 
But  when  the  handles  are  broken,  and 
you  burn  yourself  every  time  you  lift 
one,  it  is  ‘  considerable  wearin’  on  the 
narves,’  as  some  one  has  said.  By  the 
way,  John,  how  is  it  that  you  men  must 
always  have  the  very  latest  improved 
machinery,  and  plenty  of  it,  while  you 
leave  your  wives  and  sisters  to  get  along 
about  as  the  primitive  squaw  does  ? 
You  have  cultivators,  and  harrows,  and 
plows,  and  corn  planters,  and  mowers, 
and  pulverizers,  and  self-binders,  and 
hay  forks,  etc.,  etc., — you  see  I’ve  been 
posting  myself  —  and  what  has  she  ? 
Broken  skillets,  a  smoking  old  cookstove, 
knives  and  forks  that  have  to  be  scoured 
every  meal,  instead  of  the  plated  silver 
ones  that  are  so  cheap  now,  a  coal-oil 
can  that  leaks  all  over  everything  when¬ 
ever  the  lamps  are  filled — to  say  nothing 
of  the  want  of  a  broiler  for  meat,  con¬ 
trivances  for  cleaning  pots  and  kettles, 
a  toaster,  and  so  on.  Now,  John,  I  must 
branch  off  on  another  subject,  although 
I  haven’t  begun  to  do  this  justice. 

“  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  time 
you  make  Jennie  waste,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  wear  and  tear  on  her  nerves,  by 
your  not  being  on  time  when  you  prom¬ 
ise  *o  do  something  for  her — for  instance, 
turning  the  wringer  on  wash  days,  har¬ 
nessing  up  for  her  to  go  to  town,  or  not 
getting  something  she  sends  for,  when 
you  go  ?  Starch  or  thread  or  machine 
oil,  perhaps.  And  all  this  as  though  it 
wasn’t  as  much  as  she  could  live  through, 
with  no  coal  or  wood  part  of  the  time, 


your  child 

A  large  number  of  dis¬ 
eases  in  children  under  io 
or  12  years  of  age  could  be 
prevented  if  only  they  had 
more  power  to  resist  dis¬ 
ease.  You  note  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  children.  Some  have 
nearly  every  ailment,  even 
with  the  best  of  care  ;  while 
others,  far  more  exposed, 
pass  through  childhood  un¬ 
harmed.  The  first  lack  re¬ 
sistive  power.  Weak  chil¬ 
dren  :  pale  children :  thin 
children:  children  who  have 
continuous  colds  in  the 
winter  and  poor  digestion 
in  the  summer :  children 
who  do  not  prosper,  need 
a  fat-producing  food,  alter¬ 
atives  and  tonics. 

Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil,  with  hypophos- 
phites,  is  for  them.  The  best 
fat-producing  food  is  a  fat 
or  an  oil;  the  one  most  easily 
digested  is  cod-liver  oil. 
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only  cobs,  and  they  away  down  to  the 
barn,  a  horse  but  semi-occasionally, 
extra  men  dropping  in  all  the  time  to 
see  you  about  horses,  and  staying  to 
meals,  the  eternal  churning,  and  ironing, 
and  baking,  and  washing,  and  tending 
to  baby,  no  clothes  to  go  anywhere,  even 
if  there  were  ways  and  means,  and  not 
a  cent  of  pin  money,  and  no  prospect  of 
any,  now  that  the  lynxes  and  skunks 
have  eaten  up  her  50  turkeys  and  200 
chickens — you  know,  John,  you  always 
forgot  to  get  traps,  though  you  said  you 
would,  50  times  or  more  !  ” 

“Cousin  John’s”  head  had  drooped 
lower.  He  looked  as  though  he  had, 
indeed,  “trotted  down  to  his  place  in  the 
valley  of  humiliation.”  Suddenly,  he 
squared  back  his  shoulders,  and  looked 
up. 

“  It’s  all  true,”  he  said,  “  every  word, 
and  I  feel  like  a  fiend  !  Hut,  Helen,  you 
have  opened  my  eyes.  Jt  shall  be  my 
object  in  life  to  atone  to  Jennie.  Come 
and  visit  us  on  your  way  back,  and  see 
if  there  isn’t  a  change  !  And  then  go  for 
me  again,  and  finish  up  the  good  work  !” 
Miss  Majori banks  patted  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

“  You  are  a  man  after  my  own  heart,” 
she  said.  eleanor  root. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Ladies’  Cape. 

Black  astrakhan  is  the  material  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  cape,  the  lining  being  of 
brocaded  satin,  which  is  rendered  soft 
and  fluffy  by  an  interlining  of  wadding. 
The  storm  collar  is  made  double  and 


6600— LADIES’  CAPE 


stiffly  interlined,  to  be  worn  raised  or 
rolled  over,  as  the  weather  indicates. 
The  cape  is  of  fashionable  length,  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  hips,  is  of  ample  width, 
and  may  be  cut  with  or  without  a  seam 
in  the  center  back,  as  best  suits  the 
fabric  used.  Pattern  No.  6600  is  cut  in 
six  sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure. 

A  NOVEL  LAMP  SHADE. 

IIESE  certainly  be  the  days  of  paper 
dolls,  judging  by  the  scores  that 
are  to  be  seen  in  every  little  girl’s  out¬ 
fit.  These  seem,  also,  to  be  the  days 
when  crepe  tissue  papers  are  very  much 
in  evidence,  in  the  making  of  this,  that 
and  the  other  article  of  decorative  use. 
Fig.  257  shows  a  combination  of  the 
paper  dolly  and  some  handsome  shade 
of  cr£pe  tissue  paper.  One  of  the  jointed 
dolls  is  selected,  and  about  its  waist  is 
gathered  a  disc  of  the  tissue  paper,  the 
doll  having  been  dressed,  as  suggested, 
with  the  same  paper.  Behind  this  is 
gathered  another  disc  of  the  paper,  and 
behind  both  is  secured,  at  the  center,  a 
disc  of  cardboard  covered  smoothly  with 
the  tissue  paper.  The  cardboard  has  a 
hook,  made  from  a  hairpin,  inserted  in 
it,  or  through  it,  and  by  this  the  shade 
is  hung  over  the  rim  of  the  hanging 
lamp,  to  shade  a  reader,  or  to  keep  the 
light  from  a  pair  of  weak  eyes.  d. 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adv. 


SENSE  AND  SENTIMENT. 

Like  some  school-master,  kind  in  being  stern, 
Who  hears  the  children  crying  o’er  their  slates 
And  calling,  “  Help  me,  master,”  yet  helps  not. 
Since  in  his  silence  and  refusal  lies 
Their  self-development,  so  God  abides 
Unheeding  many  prayers.  He  is  not  deaf 
To  any  cry  sent  up  from  earnest  hearts : 

He  hears,  and  strengthens,  when  He  must  deny. 

He  sees  us  weeping  over  life’s  hard  sums; 

But  should  He  dry  our  tears,  and  give  the  key, 
What  would  it  profit  us  when  school  were  done, 
And  not  one  lesson  mastered  ! 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  the  Cosmopolitan. 

....Australian  Agriculturist:  “Do 
not  regard  small  economies  as  ignoble. 
The  smallest  economy  which  helps  you 
to  keep  out  of  dishonorable  debt,  is  hon¬ 
orable.” 

. . .  .Atchison  Globe  :  “  If  you  need  help 
in  trouble,  your  friends  will  pray  that 
you  may  receive  it  ;  but  if  you  need  a 
punishment  for  wickedness,  they  will 
take  off  their  coats  and  proceed  to  give 
it  to  you.” 

- Dr.  Parkhurst  in  Ladies’  Home 

Journal  :  “  In  whatever  direction  we 

look,  and  whatever  improvement  in  ex¬ 
isting  conditions  we  seek  to  effect,  we 
come  back  to  it  again  and  again  that  the 
end  is  determined  by  the  beginning,  and 
that  the  foundations  of  all  public  better¬ 
ment  have  to  be  laid  in  the  children.” 
....Kate  Tannatt  Woods  in  Ladies’ 
Home  Companion:  “The  matrimonial 
scale  has  been  uneven  for  hundreds  of 
years.  It  has  taken  a  mountain  of 
womanly  love,  patience,  tact,  and  down¬ 
right  hard  work  to  keep  things  half  way 
respectable.  Women  have  been  the  bur¬ 
den-bearers,  while  men  have  had  the 
largest  liberty.” 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

To  Freshen  Lace. — The  black  lace 
that  is  so  limp  and  forlorn  looking,  can 
be  made  as  good  as  new  by  a  very  simple 
process  given  in  the  Home  Queen.  Wash 
it  in  soft,  soapy  water,  then  rinse  in 
clear  water,  squeezing  it  in  the  hand, 
instead  of  wringing  it.  Dip  in  cold 
coffee,  in  which  a  little  gum  arabic  has 
been  dissolved,  and  press  smoothly  on  a 
window  pane  to  dry.  The  coffee  darkens 
it,  the  gum  arabic  gives  it  the  required 
stiffness,  and  when  dried  in  this  way,  no 
ironing  is  necessary.  It  is  then  ready 
to  be  used  in  any  way  you  wish. 

Suitable  Tools. — In  keeping  house  as 
long  as  I  have,  there  are  many  little 
things  I  have  found  out  that  make  the 
work  not  easy  to  do,  but  less  tiresome. 
One  is  to  have  suitable  tools  to  work 
with  in  the  kitchen,  the  same  as  a  man 
does  outdoors.  Pans  are  cheap ;  don’t 
do  with  one  or  two  for  all  purposes  ; 
small  dippers,  with  holes  and  without, 
are  a  great  convenience,  and  cost  but 
little.  Another  thing,  take  advantage 
of  your  work.  “  Take  it  easy,  and  if 
you  can  t  take  it  easy,  take  it  as  easy  as 
you  can.”  Melted  alum  makes  the  best 
fastening  for  lamp  tops,  and  knives  and 
forks  that  go  in  to  the  handle  with  a 
shank.  Have  all  the  pieces  very  clean, 
heat  the  alum  hot,  pour  it  in  the  cavity, 
put  together  tight,  and  set  away  for  24 
hours,  when  it  is  ready  to  use.  If  well 
done,  the  results  will  be  all  that  one  can 
expect.  AUNT  HARRIET. 

The  Water  Pail.— “  It  is  a  wonder 
to  me  how  the  human  system  resists  dis¬ 
ease,”  said  an  eminent  physician  and 
bacteriologist  in  a  chat  on  domestic 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  according  to  the 
New  York  Ledger.  “I  had  occasion  to 
make  a  professional  call  at  a  house  the 
other  day,  and  wanting  some  water, 
went  to  the  family  pail  to  get  it.  The 
pail  was  nearly  empty,  and  as  I  tipped 
it  up  to  see  the  condition  of  its  contents, 
a  spasm  of  nausea  struck  me.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe  to  say  that  there  was  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  slime  and  gelatinous  de¬ 
posit  in  the  inside  of  that  time-honored 
receptacle.  I  went  to  the  well  to  draw 
some  fresh  water,  and  the  old  oaken 
bucket  was  just  as  slimy,  just  as  green 
and  just  as  covered  with  sediment  as 


was  the  water-pail.  It  was  not  exactly 
the  thing  to  tell  the  family  that  their 
careless  habits  were  in  danger  of  costing 
them  their  lives,  but  all  the  same  I 
wanted  to  do  it.  I  slyly  cleaned  out 
bucket  and  water-pail  before  I  was  satis¬ 
fied  to  use  the  water  to  mix  medicine  for 
my  patient.  I  would  have  enjoyed  a 
microscopic  examination  of  the  coating 
on  the  inside  of  that  pail  just  to  see 
how  many  microbes,  bacteria,  infusoria, 
bacilli,  et  al.,  there  were  to  the  square 
inch.  Untold  millions,  no  doubt.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  exercise  proper 
care  in  regard  to  such  matters,  and  from 
force  of  habit  people  have  come  to  be 
indifferent  about  them,  many  times  be¬ 
cause  they  are  unaware  of  the  dangers 
that  threaten  from  such  sources.” 

Do  Not  Withhold  Good  Words. — 
Our  editor  suggested  that  some  of  us 
might  have  helpful  thoughts  if  we  were 
convinced  of  our  ability  to  express  them, 
and  had  time  to  do  it  at  our  disposal. 
Right  here  comes  a  difficulty.  Cannot 
you  recall  at  once,  women  who  are  just 
bursting  with  things  to  say,  yet  bore 
you  terribly  ?  At  best,  their  talk  is  but 
as  the  babbling  brook  whose  sparkling 
current  bears  on  its  tiny  wave  only  chips 
and  bits  of  moss.  Am  I  hasty  in  bidding 
these  be  silent  ?  Perhaps,  for  even 
brooks  have  inspired  songs  as  sweet  as 
have  broad  rivers  bearing  their  precious 
freight.  It  may  be  that  even  those 
whom  we  have  deemed  lacking  in  men¬ 
tal  gifts,  have  lessened  the  tension  of 
our  lives  when,  otherwise,  the  strain 
would  have  been  too  great. 

I  have  read  of  Spurgeon,  in  regard  to 
his  Pastor’s  College,  that  “he  had  the 
sanctified  sense  to  see  that  if  God  did 
call  a  man  to  preach,  he  would  also  call 
men  to  hear  him.”  It  is  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  some  of  your  homes  to-day, 
there  are  hearts  breaking  for  messages 
which  you  are  withholding,  that  I  say 
to  you,  clothe  your  best  thoughts  in  fit¬ 
ting  words,  and  give  them  freely  to 
father,  mother,  sister  or  brother.  Do 
more.  Write  them,  if  you  can,  to  those 
whose  minds  and  hearts  await  them,  but 
the  spoken  word  is  for  us  all.  Do  the 
duty  that  lies  nearest,  and  then  take  up 
the  next.  I  feel  like  writing  personal 
letters  to  many  whose  words  have  helped 
me  ;  but,  as  I  cannot  do  that,  I  pass  the 
good  word  along,  and  so  your  influence 
goes  far  beyond  your  vision. 

PATIENCE  STRONG. 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tmc  Rural  Nkw-Yohkkk. 


Colds 

Coughs  and 
Bronchitis 
Cured  by  Taking 

AYER’S 

R  Cherry  Pectoral 

Awarded 

Medal  and  Diploma 
At  World’s  Fair. 

Use  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  for  Color. 

Productive  Farm 

to  rent,  on  shares,  or  cash.  Near  Albany;  over  200 
acres.  Horses,  wagons  and  implements  on  place. 
Especially  adapted  to  hay,  corn,  cabbage  and  pota- 
toes.  Special  market  for  products  at  advanced  prices. 
Only  No.  1  party  with  sufficient  money  to  work  place 
advantageously  need  apply.  Possession  any  time 
before  April  1.  Apply  to 

MURPHY,  LLOYD  &  BOYD.  Attorneys, 

No.  Ill  Broadway,  New  York. 


Tfl  F  YP  H  A  M  fif— Have  one  of  the  best  stock 
I  U  LAUIlnllUL  farms  in  Michigan,  but  am 
unable  to  give  it  attention.  Will  exchange  for  small 
place  of  about  five  acres  in  good  locality  within  100 
miles  of  New  York.  This  is  a  splendid  chance  for  a 
young  pushing  man.  Any  difference  in  price  can  re¬ 
main  at  low  rate  of  interest.  Address 

D.  A.  BECKWITH,  280  Broadway,  New  York. 


BR  E  A  K  FA  S  T-  8  UiP  P  E  R . 

EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 


COCOA 


BOILINC  WATER  OR  MILK. 


SAVE  *  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.  Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  St„  ROCHESTER,  N.  t. 


GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 


PRICE 
$8.00 

J.  E.  GEARHART,  Box  JK, 


Knits  a  stocking  heel  and  too 
in  ten  minutes.  Knits  every¬ 
thing  required  in  tho  house¬ 
hold  from  homespun  or  factory, 
wool  or  cotton  yarns.  Mostpruo- 
tical  knitter  on  tlio  market.  A 
child  can  opernto  It.  .Strung. 
I>u ruble.  Simple,  Rapid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents 
wanted.  Fori wirticulars  anil sum- 
plo  work,  address 

Clearfield,  Pu. 


WHICH  CATALOGUE  IendVou? 

Mandolins,  Violins,  Violin  Music, 
Violin  Cases,  Violin  Bows, 
Banjos,  Banjo  Music, 
Guitars,  Guitar  Music, 
Flutes,  Flute  Music, 
Cornets,  Cornet  Music,  Harmonicas. 
Violins  repaired  by  the  Cremona  System. 

C.  C.  STORY,  26  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


•AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAliAilAmAliimmo 

I CLOTHES  WASHED! 

BY  THE -  M  t 

Western  Washer  P 

fWAre  always  clean  and  white.  P 
800,000  of  them  in  use  is  convincing  r 
proof  of  their  oopularity.  Sold  under  F 
jn  guarantee  to  please.  Agentl  Wanted  p 
’Write  for  catalogue  ond  prices,  and  P 


logue  ond  price 

mention  HORTON  MFC.  CO. 
"■HF  thispaper.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  | 
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DISHES  ? 

No  need  of  it.  The  Faultless 
Quaker  will  do  it  for  you  end 
save  time,  hands,  dishes,  money, 
“  and  pittience;no 
scalded  hands, 
broken  or  chip¬ 
ped  dishes,  no 
-  muss.  Washes, 
rinces  dries  and 
polishes  quickly. 
Made  of  best  ma¬ 
terial,  lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Sell  at  sight. 
Agents,  women  or 
men  of  honor  de¬ 
siring  employ¬ 
ment  may  have  a 
paying  business 
by  writ: 

_ Jerms  to  _ _ _ 

,  ie  QUAKER  NOVELTY  CO.,  Salem,  0. 


2 .  _ 

V  toe  descriptive  circulars  and  terms  to  agents. 


We  Tan 

fnsian, coon  and  galloway  fur  coutu  and  robes.  If 
your  dealer  don’t  Keep  them  get  catalogue  from  us 
The  Cbosby  Frisian  Fub  Co., Box  46  Rochester.N.Y. 


Cattle  hides  and  all  sorts 
of  skins  whole  for  ROBES 
and  RUGS.  Soft,  light, 
moth-prsof,  Get  our 
tan  circular.  We  make 


WOULD  YOU 


Like  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  and  $  150  month- 
ly,if to  write  us  at  once. 
We  will  send  you  full  particulars  Free,  or  a  valuable 
sample  of  our  jroods  in  Sterling  Silver  upon  receipt 
of  Five  Two  cent  ttamps  for  postage,  etc.  Address 
Standard  SilverWare  Qo.,  Boston,  Mass* 


Salesmen  Wanted. 

*100  to  *125  per  month  and  expenses.  Staple  line. 
Position  permanent,  pleasant  and  desirable.  Address, 
with  stamp,  KING  MEG.  CO.,  G.  61,  Chicago. 


IF  YOU  WANT 


a  good,  safe,  seven  per  cent 
investment,  secured  by  first 
mortgage  on  an  improved 
farm  worth  three  times  amount  loaned,  write  to 
Willis  A.  White.  239  First  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 


,DO  IT  YOURSELF! 


With  Root’s  Home  Repairing  Outfits  for  Half-soling  and 
Repairing  Boots.  Shoes,  Rubbers,  Harness,  Tinware,  etc., 
at  home.  No.  i,  l  smooth,  solid  iron  lasts,  38  articles,  *3; 
No.  2,  same,  excepting  Harness  and  Soldering  Tools,  *2. 
lull  description  of  these  and  “Root’s  Simplicity  Pro 
cess”  of  Harness-making.  Boot  and  fihn«  Repairing 


uiie.  juaixiCjAl)  FREE.  Blacksmiths*  and  Carpenters*  tools 
for  home  use  at  low  prices.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

The  Root  Bros.  Co.,  Box  39  Plymouth,  O? 


Boo 


November  30 


rHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Cabbage  is  extremely  dull. 

Thanksgiving  takes  the  turkey. 

The  supply  of  cauliflower  is  large. 

Hothouse  radishes  are  now  in  market. 

Bananas  are  arriving  in  large  quantities. 

The  grain  market  is  quite  dull  in  all  lines. 

Arrivals  of  pork  are  considerably  heavier. 

Chestnuts  are  bringing  pretty  good  prices. 

The  market  for  dry  beans  is  extremely  dull. 

Choice  white  comb  honey  is  scarce  and  firm. 

Butter  is  reported  dull  in  the  Boston  market. 

A  scarcity  is  reported  in  Maine  canned  corn. 

Pure  beeswax  is  firm  at  29  to  30  cents  per  pound. 

The  cheese  market  is  very  quiet,  and  sales  slow. 

The  London  grain  market  is  reported  very  dull. 

The  fur  trade  has  not  yet  opened  to  any  extent. 

Supplies  of  Southern  vegetables  are  increasing. 

Canadian  cheese  is  reported  pretty  well  sold 
out. 

Cranberries  are  in  good  demand  and  prices 
firm. 

The  export  demand  for  provisions  is  only  mod¬ 
erate. 

California  canned  Bartlett  pears  are  very 
scarce. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  celery  of  prime 
quality. 

Potatoes  are  in  large  supply,  and  prices  re¬ 
main  low. 

There  have  been  large  arrivals  of  Dutch  granu¬ 
lated  sugar. 

Exports  of  apples  have  not  been  half  so  heavy 
as  last  year. 

Onions  are  doing  a  little  better,  bnt  the  price  is 
still  very  low. 

Considerable  Western  straw  has  recently  come 
to  this  market. 

Hops  are  a  little  more  active,  but  with  little 
change  in  prices. 

November  is  usually  the  month  of  shortest 
supply  of  fresh  eggs. 

Dry  packed  poultry  has  the  preference  now  if 
it  arrives  in  good  condition. 

Larger  arrivals  of  New  Orleans  lettuce  have 
materially  reduced  the  price. 

Some  very  fine  locally  fattened  geese  have  sold 
for  as  high  as  $2  to  $2.25  per  pair. 

Choice  maple  sugar  is  scarce  and  firm  at  11)4 
to  12*4  cents  per  pound,  with  syrup  at  75  to  90 
cents  per  gallon. 


Fancy  pears  fit  for  table  use,  are  in  light 
supply  and  steady  at  good  prices. 

Green  peppers  from  Florida  have  sold  for  good 
prices  lately  on  account  of  scarcity. 

A  few  second-crop  potatoes  are  in  market  from 
Virginia,  but  receive  little  attention. 

Recent  weather  conditions  have  generally  been 
favorable  for  the  winter  wheat  crop. 

On  account  of  the  existing  game  laws,  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  many  kinds  of  game  birds. 

Strictly  fresh  eggs  are  scarce  and  firm  at 
quoted  prices,  and  in  some  cases  at  prices  still 
higher. 

The  season  for  shooting  rabbits  has  opened  in 
New  Jersey,  and  the  animals  are  reported 
plentiful. 

A  number  of  canal-boat  loads  of  potatoes  have 
arrived  recently  to  go  into  winter  quarters  for  a 
later  market. 

The  mammoth  turkey  has  had  his  day  in  mar¬ 
ket;  those  weighing  from  8  to  12  pounds  are  now 
most  in  demand. 

The  Cuban  crop  of  sugar  cane  has  been  injured 
by  a  cyclone,  to  the  extent  of  10  to  40  per  cent  in 
different  localities. 

Choice  apples,  especially  red  varieties,  are  in 
good  demand,  and  the  market  is  firm  at  some¬ 
what  advanced  prices. 

J.  H.  Brigham  of  Ohio,  has  been  re-elected  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  National  Grange.  This  is  his  fourth 
term  of  two  years  each. 

For  the  week  ending  last  Saturday,  there  were 
shipped  from  Montreal,  81,722  boxes  of  cheese, 
and  1,211  tubs  of  butter. 

Messina  and  Palermo  oranges  and  lemons  are 
arriving  in  considerable  quantities.  TheFloridas 
will  be  missed  this  year. 

The  lowest  price  on  record  for  lard  was  lately 
reached  in  Chicago  ;  its  rival,  cotton-seed  oil,  is, 
probably,  largely  responsible. 

Reports  from  English  and  Scotch  markets  in¬ 
dicate  firmness  for  red  apples,  but  a  tendency 
toward  lower  prices  for  green  sorts. 

Many  of  the  grapes  now  in  market  are  of  poor 
quality  and  dragging,  but  choice,  freshly  packed 
ones  are  steady  at  a  slight  advance. 

Don’t  forget  that  all  poultry  for  this  market 
should  be  undrawn  and  have  heads  and  feet  on. 
By  all  means,  have  the  crops  empty  when  the 
birds  are  killed. 

In  Kentucky,  and  probably  in  other  localities, 
it  is  said  that  large  droves  of  turkeys  are  driven 
long  distances  to  the  railroads  on  which  they  are 
shipped  to  the  city  markets. 

A  salt  combine  is  now  reported  to  be  squeezing 
the  meat  packers’  combine,  and  the  latter’s  yearly/ 


supply  of  salt  will  cost  them  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  more  in  consequence. 

The  raising  of  flax,  which  was  formerly  quite 
an  industry  in  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y.,  but  which 
had  fallen  off  considerably  since  the  War,  is 
again  on  the  increase  in  that  county. 

Receivers  have  been  trying  to  force  up  the  price 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  in  consequence  the  de¬ 
mand  was  reduced  and  the  market  weakened 
with  a  considerable  accumulation  on  hand. 

The  evaporated  apple  market  is  showing 
greater  activity.  Exporters  are  becoming  larger 
buyers,  and  are  paying  higher  prices.  The  extra 
demand  doesn’t  seem  to  be  for  sun-dried  stock. 

Last  week’s  Western  pack  of  hogs  was  510,000 
against  595,000  a  year  ago,  which  was  the  largest 
on  record.  This  year’s  pack  is  fully  up  to  the 
average.  The  quality  is  said  to  be  good  and  im¬ 
proving. 

A  steamer  which  recently  sailed  from  Montreal 
for  Liverpool,  took  out  what  was  said  to  be  the 
largest  cargo  of  live  stock  that  ever  left  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  were  940  cattle,  and 
4,308  sheep. 

Secretary  Morton  has  officially  informed  the 
Treasury  Department  that  the  foot  and  mouth 
disease  has  appeared  among  the  cattle  of  Brazil. 
He,  therefore,  has  recommended  to  the  Treasury 
Department  that  all  hides  coming  from  all  the 
countries  of  South  America  be  disinfected  before 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States. 

A  Toledo  firm,  in  reply  to  questions,  have  re¬ 
ceived  replies  from  3,359  reliable  dealers  and 
millers,  covering  the  eight  States  which  gener¬ 
ally  raise  three-quarters  of  the  winter  wheat 
crop  of  the  United  States.  Of  these,  2,276  are 
from  the  important  counties  and  1,083  from  the 
smaller.  These  States  also  produce  and  use  most 
of  the  clover  seed  crop.  Winter  wheat  is  back¬ 
ward.  It  has  improved  greatly  since  recent 
rains.  Condition  now  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  about  85  per  cent  of  an  average.  It 
varies  but  little  in  the  different  States;  457  report 
it  above  an  average,  1,034  an  average,  632  a  trifle 
below,  430  for  three-quarters  of  a  crop,  342  two- 
thirds  and  464  for  half  a  crop  or  less.  The  crop  is 
more  susceptible  to  a  severe  winter  than  usual. 
Acreage  sown  was  a  trifle  smaller  than  the 
amount  harvested  from  the  last  crop.  Stocks  in 
local  mills  and  warehouses  average  about  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  a  year  ago.  Clover  seed  crop 
was  very  irregular,  but  the  crop  is  a  trifle  larger 
than  was  expected  earlier  in  the  season.  Domestic 
demand  promises  to  be  larger  than  last  season. 
Clover  sown  last  year  was  destroyed  in  many 
sections  by  the  drought. 

( Continued  on  next  page). 


Corn 

is  a  vigorous  feeder  and  re¬ 
sponds  well  to  liberal  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  On  corn  lands  the  yield 
increases  and  the'soil  improves 
if  properly  treated  with  fer¬ 
tilizers  containing  not  under 
7%  actual 

Potash. 

A  trial  of  this  plan  costs  but 
little  and  is  sure  to  lead  to 
profitable  culture. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


MAKE  MONEY 

Large  and  profitable  crops  can  be 
grown  by  fertilizing  with 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

Nearly  all  fertilizers  are  ineffective  because 
they  contain  too  little  nitrogen.  Add  a  little 
nitrate  of  soda  to  these  and  the  result  will 
be  astonishing. 

A  Valuable  Pamphlet  telling  how 
to  save  $io  to  $15  per  ton  on  fertilizers,  and 
how  to  fertilize  most  economically  and  ef¬ 
fectively,  sent  FREE.  Address 
S.  M.  Harris,  Moreton  Farm  (P.0,),  New  York. 


Er  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  3 

QAI  uni  C  -  Ar.TIVF -  RIIRF. 


SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE  —  SURE. 

FERTILIZER  CO.( 
BOSTON  4  NEW  YORK.  - 


tBOWKER  _ 

TJJUiMMUUiUiUJUM? 


He  Likes  Plain  Talk. 

I  would,  indeed,  like  to  see  your  valuable  paper 
in  all  farmhouses,  for  it  is  a  periodical  bright, 
and  straight  to  the  point,  abreast  of  the  times, 
clear  in  print  and  engravings,  and  free  from 
obnoxious  ad vertisements— in  all,  an  invaluable 
paper  for  all  progressive  farmers  and  gardeners. 
The  articles  in  Primer  Science,  as  the  “  Balanced 
Ration,”  “  Plant  Food,”  and  “  Soil  ”  have  done 
more  toward  informing  the  farmer  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  principles  underlying  his  vocation,  than  all  I 
the  books  and  lectures  which  are  so  full  of  scien¬ 
tific  and,  to  the  farmer,  incomprehensible  terms. 

Willett’s  Point,  N.  Y.  _  J-  m. 


SMALL  TALK 

BUT 

BIG  DOLLARS! 


Testimony  from  a  Southern  Man. 

Let  me  thank  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  one  thing  :  Four 
years  ago,  I  left  college  expecting  to  take  up  some 
profession.  The  age  of  my  parents,  however, 
made  it  incumbent  on  me  to  stay  on  the  old  farm. 
I  took  little  interest  in  it  at  first,  and  met  rather 
poor  success.  Reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  nine 
months,  though,  has  given  me  new  and  broader 
views  of  farm  life,  and  now  I  would  not  exchange 
it  for  any  profession.  c.  R.  s. 

Jordan,  S.  C. 


The  Last  Harvest  of  the  Year  is  the  Subscription  Harvest ! 

There  is  a  best  time  for  all  things— the  best  time  for  the  subscription  business  is  during  the  months  of  December  and  January.  That 
is  the  season  when  people  naturally  select  the  year’s  reading  matter.  Therefore,  we  spend  money  freely  during  this  season  to  enable 
agents  to  make  paying  wages. 

THE  NEXT  CONTEST  OF  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  will  begin  December  1,  1895,  and  end  January  15,  1896.  On  the 
latter  date,  the  following  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  largest  eight  clubs  : 

$75,  $50,  $40,  $30,  $25,  $15,  $10,  $5. 

No  matter  how  small  the  clubs  may  be,  this  money  will  be  paid  promptly  and  without  reserve  just  as  it  has  been  in  former  contests. 

A  SCORE  OF  NAMES  WINS  $5  ANYWAY. 

To  make  sure  that  every  agent  is  rewarded  for  his  efforts,  we  guarantee  a  prize  of  $5  to  every  one  who  sends  a  club  of  20  yearly 
subscriptions,  if  he  fail  to  get  one  of  the  larger  prizes.  Four  trials  or  two  six-months  subscriptions  count  the  same  as  one  yearly. 

A  DOLLAR-BILL  EVERY  DAY! — That’s  what  we  pay  each  day  to  the  sender  of  the  largest  daily  club.  1  hese  clubs  are  often 
small.  In  the  last  40  working  days,  this  one-doll ar  prize  has  been  given  eight  times  for  one  subscription,  twice  for  two  subscriptions,  six 
times  for  three,  twice  for  four,  three  times  for  five,  three  times  for  six,  and  twice  for  seven.  You  will  see,  therefore,  that  the  small  club 

man  has  had  more  than  a  fair  chance.  .  .  ...  , 

YOU  UNDERSTAND  that  all  these  prizes  and  benefits  are  in  addition  to  the  regular  agent  s  commission,  which  may  be 

deducted  from  the  subscriber’s  dollar.  You,  therefore,  have  four  chances  to  earn  money  :  1.  The  regular  commission.  2.  The  dollar-a-day 
prize.  3.  One  large  prize.  4.  A  sure  prize  of  $5,  if  you  send  20  and  fail  to  get  one  of  the  larger  prizes.  All  this  shows  how  easily  some 

one  might  have  made  $50  during  the  past  rainy  month. 

During  the  next  six  weeks,  chances  for  obtaining  this  money 
will  be  won  or  lost !  Find  yourself  among  the  winners  on 
January  15.  You  can  do  it! 

:?  AGENTS  OUTFIT  FREE.  .K 

ADDRESS 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 

P,  s. _ The  names  of  the  November  prize-winners,  with  the  number  of  names  sent  by 

each,  will  be  published  next  week.  They  are  not  completed  as  we  go  to  press. 


A  Well-satisfied  Man. 

I  have  just  received  The  R.  N.-YL  sewing  ma¬ 
chine,  and  to  say  that  we  are  pleased  with  it, 
would  not  express  our  feelings.  We  have  tested 
it,  and  are  just  delighted.  I  would  recommend  | 
any  of  your  readers  who  are  in  need  of  a  first-  | 
class  machine,  to  secure  one  at  once.  Sewing  j 
machines  are  sold  here  for  from  $40  to  $50,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  a  machine  for  which  I  would  ex¬ 
change  this  one.  I  have  the  Rural  Blush,  R.  N.-Y. 
No.  2  and  Carman  No.  1  potatoes,  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 
sewing  machine — all  give  first-class  satisfaction. 

Nova  Scotia.  w.  F.  N. 


An  Agent  with  no  Complaints. 

I  was  not  one  of  the  fortunate  seven  entitled  to 
share  in  the  valuable  premiums,  but  you  sent  me 
$5,  thus  fully  demonstrating  that  you  do  all  you 
say,  and  more.  It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  speak  a  good  word  for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  as  I 
consider  it  the  best  agricultural  paper  printed. 
A  large  number  of  those  whose  names  I  have  sent, 
ask  me  to  keep  their  paper  renewed,  as  it  is  most 
valuable  to  them ;  others  say  that  one  small  article 
has  many  times  repaid  the  subscription  price. 

Canada.  E-  R-  a% 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes — Continued. 

If  the  present  cold  weather  continue,  it  will 
be  greatly  in  favor  of  the  Thanksgiving  poultry 
trade.  From  .all  reports,  an  unusually  large 
supply  is  looked  for,  and  as  usual,  the  best  stock 
will  be  the  most  profitable. 

The  Unites  States  Consul  at  Copenhagen  re¬ 
ports  that  the  Danish  Millers’ Association  have 
petitioned  for  a  protective  duty  on  all  flour 
brought  into  Denmark.  The  petition  asks  spe¬ 
cially  for  protection  against  German  flour,  but  it 
is  intended  to  keep  out  flour  from  the  United 
States,  which  sends  the  greater  amount  to  that 
country. 

The  following  is  from  a  circular  issued  by  a 
leading  hay  firm  :  “Bad  roads  in  the  country  are 
causing  lighter  receipts,  and  the  colder  weather 
is  stimulating  trade,  with  the  result  that  goods 
are  moving  as  fast  as  they  arrive,  and  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  receipts  from  Canada,  which 
have  kept  the  market  supplied  for  a  long  time, 
will  be  lessened.” 

Wcol  growing  is  increasing  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest.  Less  than  10  years  ago,  it  is  said  that 
hardly  any  farmers  kept  sheep,  while  this  year 
1,000,000  pounds  were  exported  from  that  terri¬ 
tory.  Quality  has  improved,  too.  and  scab,  which 
formerly  caused  much  trouble,  has  been  almost 
entirely  overcome.  The  output  of  wool  is  expected 
to  be  much  larger  next  year. 

The  high  prices  on  sweet  potatoes  have  reduced 
the  demand,  and  sales  recently  have  not  taken 
all  the  offerings.  The  market  recently  has  been 
largely  supplied  with  Virginia  stock,  as  the  New 
Jersey  growers  have  been  holding  their  crop, 
which  was  rather  light.  The  dealers  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  forcing  the  price  so  high,  especially  as 
white  potatoes  have  been  so  low. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Peninsula  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  to  be  held  in  Denton,  Md.,  on 
January  15  to  17  next,  it  is  desired  to  have  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  fruits,  especially  of  apples,  pears  and 
nuts.  The  crop  of  late  apples  on  the  peninsula 
has  been  good.  Besides  this  exhibit,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  fruit  packages  are  requested  to  send 
samples  of  any  new  or  improved  packages  that 
they  have  on  the  market.  Wesley  Webb,  secre¬ 
tary,  Dover,  Del. 

There  is  quite  a  good  demand  at  this  time  of 
year  for  roasting  pigs,  but  they  must  be  properly 
dressed  to  bring  the  best  prices.  An  authority 
gives  the  following  directions:  “In  dressing 
roasting  pigs,  which  should  weigh  from  10  to  25 
pounds,  great  care  should  be  used  in  scalding; 
the  skin  is  so  tender  that,  if  the  water  is  too  hot, 
it  cooks  them  and  spoils  the  appearance  of  the 
stock.  Open  the  belly  just  enough  to  take  out  all 
the  entrails,  including  the  liver;  draw  the  hind 
legs  up  as  close  as  possible,  and  run  a  strong 
skewer  through  each  foot  and  the  belly,  and  bring 
the  fore  legs  down  and  secure  them  in  the  same 
way  as  the  hind  legs.  It  is  necessary  to  do  this 
before  the  meat  is  set.  Pack  them  carefully  in 
barrels  or  boxes,  and  see  that  they  are  kept  clean. 
In  warm  weather,  they  should  be  packed  in  ice, 
using  a  liberal  supply,  especially  on  top.” 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  55@1  80 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  45@  — 

Pea,  1895,  choice . 1  37@i  40 

White  Kidney,  1895,  choice . 1  80®  — 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  30@1  35 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 . 1  65®  — 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  50®  — 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) . 1  95®  — 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  10@1  20 

Medium,  foreign,  1895 . 1  25@1  30 

Marrow,  foreign,  1894 .  — @  — 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 1  15@]  25 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  85®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  77@  80 

Scotch,  bags .  80@  — 


B  OTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  best _ 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

Western,  June,  extra . 

Western.  June,  seconds  to  firsts 
8tate  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras. 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  extras 
Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  firsts. . 

Firkins,  extras . 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

W elsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts. 

Seconds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  firkins,  June  extras . . 

Seconds  to  firsts . 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 

June,  seconds  to  first  s . 

Fresh,  small  tubs,  extras . . 

Fresh,  small  tubs,  firsts . 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  firsts . . 


..22  @22*4 
..17  @21 
..23  @— 
..20  @21*4 
..17  @18*4 
..14  @16 
..21  @— 
..15  @20 
..20*4@21 
..18  @19 
..15  @16 
..19*4@20 
..18  @19 
..19  @19*4 
..15  @18 
..20  @21 
..18  @19 
..15  @16 
..12  @14 
..16  @18 
..12  @14 
..14  @15 
..11*4@12*4 
..10*4@11 
..13*4@14 
M2  @13 
,.14  @— 
..12  @13*4; 
..16  @— 
..13  @14 
..12  @13 


The  records  show  this  Threshing-machine  to  be  th 
gisiest  running  and  the  greatest  grain  saver  of  al 
Requires  only  about  1%  miles  travel  per  hour.  Forfu 
description,  and  for  the  best  Straw-preserving  Ryi 
threshers,  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills,  Feed-mills,  Cl 
cular-saw  Machines,  Land-rollers  and  Dog-powers,  sen 
ror  Fearless  Catalogue.  For  Fodder-cutters,  Ca: 
riei-sand  Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  information  shov 
mg  Why  Ensilage  Days,”  send  for  Ensilage  Cata 
logue.  Address,  Mi.NAitu  UABDkK,  Cobleskill,  N.  1 


Factory,  Fresh,  large  tubs,  seconds . 11  @11*4 

8  ourths  to  thirds .  9  @10 

Old  Western  factory  or  dairy .  8*4®  11 

Rolls,  fresh,  fine . 16  @ — 

Rolls,  fresh,  common  to  good . 11  @14 


CHEESE— NEW. 


State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy 

Large,  white,  fancy . 

Prime  to  choice . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Small,  white  fancy . 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 

Small,  good  to  choice . 

Small,  common  to  fair . 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best . 

Fair  to  good . 

Common . 

Full  skims . 


..  9?4@10 
.10  @— 

.  9  @  9*4 

.  8  @  894 
■  7 *4© 7 *4 

.10*4@10M 
.  914®  10  *4 
.  194®  9*4 
.  7  @714 

.  5  @  614 
3!4@  4 
.  214®  3 


EGGS. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  25  @  27 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks .  23  @  26 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks .  23  @  26 

Western  fancy .  23  @  2354 

Other  Western,  good  to  prime .  21  @  22 

Western,  refrigerator,  choice .  17  @  19 

West’n.  refrigerator, defective,  per  case.3  00  @4  25 

West'n  dirties,  candled,  per  30-do/,  case. .3  50  @4  09 

Western  checks,  candled,  per  case .  2  75  @3  50 

Western  seconds,  per  30-doz  case . 3  00  @4  00 

Western  culls,  ungraded,  per  case . 2  50  @3  50 

Western  limed,  per  do/, .  1654@  17 

FEATHERS. 

Turkey,  tail,  prime,  per  lb .  14  @  — 

Wing,  prime,  per  lb .  ..  8  ©  — 

Tail  and  wing,  mixed,  per  lb .  US- 

Tail,  wing  and  pointers,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Tail  and  wing  short,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Pointers,  per  lb .  4  @  — 

Duck,  body,  per  lb .  30  @  35 

Geese,  body,  per  lb .  60  @  55 


FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy .  894®  7 

Choice,  1895  .  634@  6*4 

Prime,  1895 .  394®  6 

Sundried,  sliced.  1895  .  2  @4 

Sundried,  quartered .  ...2  @  4J4 

Chopped,  1895,  per  lb .  194@  2 

Cores  and  skins,  1894.  per  lb .  1  @— 

Apricots,  Cal.,  1894,  boxes,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Bags,  per  lb . —  @ — 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  per  lb .  5  @7 

Huckleberries,  per  lb .  6  @654 

Plums.  State  . .  354®  4 

Cherries,  1895,  per  lo  . 8*4@10 

Blackberries,  1894,  per  lb .  354®  4 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894  . 19  @19*4 

Sundried . 17  @17*4 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Northern,  fancy,  selected,  per  bbl.. 2  50@3  50 


Hubbardston,  per  bbl .  1  50@2  25 

Fameuse,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

King  of  Tompkins,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  50 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  25 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  50 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl .  1  25@1  75 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl .  .  1  50@2  25 

Common,  per  bbl . .  75@1  00 

Grapes,  West’n  N.  Y..  Catawba,  per  5-lb  bkt.  9@  11 
West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  10-lb  basket.  16®»  18 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  5-lb  basket  ..  9@  12 

Niagara,  in  trays,  per  lb  .  154®  1% 

Catawba,  in  trays,  per  lb . . .  1  @2 

Concords,  in  trays,  per  lb .  ....  1  @2 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  fancy,  late,  per  bbl.. 7  25®)8  00 

Fancy,  early,  per  bbl .  7  25@7  50 

Prime,  per  bbl . 7  &o@7  75 

Medium,  per  bbl . 6  75@7  50 

Light,  per  bbl .  6  25®6  50 

Soft,  per  bbl . 5  50©6  50 

Soft,  per  crate . 2  00@2  50 

Pears,  Jersey,  per  crate  ...  1  75@2  35 

Boston  Seckel,  per  bushel  box  . 2  00®)4  00 

Bose,  per  bushel  box . 1  50@3  00 

Boston  other  late . 1  00@1  50 

Bose,  per  bbl' . 3  00@4  50 

Keiffer,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Near-by,  common,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 


GAME 


Woodcock,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  75@  90 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Quail,  frozen,  per  doz . 2  00@2  50 

Western,  fresh . 1  75@2  ?6 

Southwestern,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  00@1  50 

Partridges,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  40®  85 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair . 1  00@1  20 

English  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz . I  00@2  00 

Golden  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  00@2  00 

Grass  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  25®  1  75 

Snipe,  small,  yellow  leg,  fresh,  per  doz .  40©  50 

Sand  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz .  30®  40 

Wild  ducks,  mallards,  per  pair .  60®  80 

Canvas,  per  pair . 1  50@2  50 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  nalr .  40®  50 

Green  wing,  tea)  and  common,  per  pair  .  25®  40 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 1  00@1  50 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  18@  20 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  14@  17 

Frozen,  per  lb .  17@  18 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  12®  14 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  25®  35 


Wheat . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Buckwheat,  silver . 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 

Corn . 

.  41*4@- 

Oats . 

GRASS  SEED. 


Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  00@  7  50 

Timothy .  S  75@  5  qq 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Shipping . 

Clover,  mixed . 

Clover . 

Salt . 

Straw,  long  rye . 

Short  rye . 

Oat . . 

Wheat . . 


85@ 

_ 

80® 

— 

70@ 

75 

-@ 

— 

70® 

75 

00® 

65 

40@ 

45 

55@ 

65 

45® 

50 

40® 

45 

35® 

40 

HONEY. 


State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 14  @15 

Fair,  per  lb . .  @13 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Extracted,  per  lb . .  . 6  @654 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 1254@15 

Extracted,  ner  lb . 5  @514 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @55 


HOPS. 


N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1895,  choice . 

Medium  to  prime . 

Crop  of  1894,  fancy . 

Prime . 

. 10  @- 

.  7  @  9 

.  6  @  7 

Medium .  aUo, 

Common . 

Old  olds . 

.  3  ~@  4 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1895,  choice  .... 
Prime . 

.  10'  @— 

Medium . 

Crop  of  1894,  common . 

MEATS— DRESSED. 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 


Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  rued.,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Grassers,  per  lb . 

Roasting  pigs.  10  to  25  lbs.  each,  per  lb  ... 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb. 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb . 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb . 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb . 

200  lbs  and  up.  per  lb . 

Tenderloins,  per  lb . 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va..  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

LI.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Pecans  ungraded,  per  lb . 

Chestnuts,  Northern,  per  bushel  (60  lbs). .4 

Southern,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) . 3  50  @3  75 

Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel  (50  lbs) . 1  00  @1  12 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel .  50  @  60 

Butter  nuts,  per  bushel .  25  @  40 


10*4® 

11 

9  @ 

10 

7*4® 

8*4 

5*4@ 

0*4 

5  @ 

7 

4*4@ 

5*4 

8  @ 

10 

(>  @ 

6*4 

6  @ 

o*4 

5*4® 
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POTATOES. 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  00@1  12 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  90@1  00 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  75@  90 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  76@  85 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  bbl .  7b@  90 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl .  70®  85 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50@  60 

Sweets.  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  50@4  00 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 2  75@3  36 

South  Jersey,  per  cloth-head  bbl . 2  76@3  25 

Virginia  yellow,  per  barrel . 2  76® 3  00 


DRY-PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Western,  per  lb .  9 

Nearby,  choice,  per  lb .  11 

Chickens,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb 

Western,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  9 

Western,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  11 

Western,  per  lb . 

POULTRY— FRESH  KILLED— ICED. 

Turkeys,  dry  picked,  good  to  prime 
Spring,  scalded,  good  to  prime. 

Inferior . 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb . 

Phila.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb  . . . 

Western  scalded,  per  lb . 

Wostern,  dry-  picked,  per  lb ... . 

Fowls,  Western,  scalded,  choice  ... 

Dry  picked,  choice . 

Common  to  fair  . 

Old  roosters,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  L.  I.,  spring,  per  lb . 

Eastern  spring,  per  lb . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

8quabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1 

Geese,  Eastern,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Rhode  Island,  fancy,  per  lb . 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb . 

Western,  per  lb . 

Southern,  per  lb . 

Roosters,  per  lb . 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb . 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair . 

Western,  per  pair . 

Southern,  per  pair . 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1 

Western,  per  pair . 1 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 1 

Pigeons,  per  pair . 
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The  total  daily  supply  has  been  19,922  cans  of  milk, 
176  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  388  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  *1.55  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


“Biiown’s  Buonciiial  Tkochks”  are  a  simple 
and  convenient  remedy  for  Bronchial  Affections 
and  Goughs.  Carry  them  in  your  pocket.  Sold 
only  in  boxes. — Adv. 


old  Reliable  Commission  Houses.  (Est.  1865.) 


S.  H.&E.H.  FROST,  100  Park  Place,  New  York 

Stencils, Shipping  Cards,  &o..  furnished  on  application 
References:  Irving  Nat.  Bank  or  anv  of  the  Com.  Ag's. 


%JT  before  you  ship  your 
1(1  HK  Butter.  Eggs,  Poultry, 
f  ^  Game  and  Nuts.  We 
can  get  you  highest 
market  prices  for  fine  goods.  Choice 
Creamery  Rutter,  Fancy  Leghorn  Kggs, 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game  a  specialty.  Ship¬ 
ping  cards  and  stencils  on  application  to 
GARNER  &  CO.,  ‘.i‘Z  Little  12th  St.,  NewYork, 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank,  New  York. 


JELlLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market.  Live  Stock:  Union  Stock 
Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  Street. 

Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


PRODUCERS  AND  SHIPPERS  V‘0™c.“; 

M.  N.  Edwards  &  Co.),  Commission  Merchants  (Est. 
1861).  Solicit  correspondence,  furnish  Stencils  and 
Tags.  References:  Irving  Nat'l  Bank  and  The  K.N.-Y. 


Apples  and  Poultry 

for  BOSTON  and  ENGLISH  markets.  Consignments 
solicited;  advances  made.  Full  Information  given  by 

LAWRENCE  &  CO., 

20  North  Side,  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  Boston.  Mass. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  Boll,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden^ 
Dairy.  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  Kel'ereneofl,  Stcncila,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

OZP Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


your  FRUITS,  APPLES,  ONIONS 
and  POTATOES  to 

SAMUEL  WHITTON,  Commission  Merchant. 
Utica,  N.  Y..  P.  O.  Box  148.  Write  for  Shipping  Direc¬ 
tions:  car  lots  a  specialty.  Reference  furnished. 


VEGETABLES. 

Cabbage,  Long  Island,  per  100 . 2  00@3  50 

State,  per  100 . 1  60@2  60 

Cauliflower,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@3  50 

Celery.  State  &  West’n,  fancy,  large, per  doz.  60®  75 
State  &  West’n,  average,  prime,  per  doz.  25®  50 

State  &  West’n,  small,  per  doz .  10®  20 

Jersey,  large,  per  doz  roots .  25®  50 

Jersey,  small,  per  doz  roots .  10®  20 

Jersey  and  L.  1.,  per  dozen  flat  bunches.  .1  00@1  25 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  50@2  50 

Boston,  per  doz  .  .  50@  65 

Egg  plant.  Florida,  per  bbl . 2  50® 3  60 

Green  peas.  Norfolk,  per  basket . 1  00@3  00 

Florida,  per  crate . . 1  00@2  00 

Kale,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl .  . 3  00@4  00 

Boston,  hothouse,  per  doz .  60®)  05 

Onions,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  .  60®  85 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  15 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  75 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  90@1  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  10@1  25 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl.l  00®  — 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier  crate . 1  50@2  00 

New  Orleans,  per  box . 1  00@1  25 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl  .  65®  75 

Radishes,  hothouse,  per  100  . 1  50@2  00 

Spinach,  L.  I.,  per  bbl  . 1  00@1  25 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  40@  50 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  40®  60 

String  beans,  Norfolk  wax,  per  half-  bbl  bkt.  50®  65 

Norfolk  green,  per  half-bbl  basket .  50®  76 

Charleston  and  Savannah,  per  basket...  50@1  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  .  50@  65 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  60@  70 

Watercress,  per  100  bunches . . 1  50@1  75 


WOOL. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 18  @19 

X.  Ohio . 17  @18 

Other  grades . 20  @22 

Washed  combing  and  delaine . 18  @22 

Unwashed  combing . 17  @20 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . 11  @13 

Fine  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas . 8  @10 


California . 9 

Oregon . 12 


@13*4 

@13*4 


Territory .  9  @15 


“BIG  FOUR” 

ROUTE  TO 

ATLANTA  EXPOSITION, 


From  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Springfield,  San¬ 
dusky,  Dayton  and  intermediate  points, 
magnificent  through  trains  of  Wagner 
Sleeping  Cars,  Dining  Cars  and  I’arlor 
Cars  run  daily  to  Cincinnati,  making  di¬ 
rect  connections  in  Central  Union  Station 
with  through  trains  with  Pullman  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent  Route 
to  Atlanta  via  Chattanooga  and  the 
Southern  Railway,  and  with  through 
trains  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R., 
via  Nashville,  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  to 
Chattanooga,  and  Western  &  Atlantic 
Ry.  to  Atlanta. 

For  full  information  as  to  rates,  routes, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  call  on  or  address 
any  agent  Big  Four  Route. 

E.  0.  McCORMICK,  0.  B.  MARTIN, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 


NEW  YORK  WORLD 

Thrice-a-Week  Edition, 


It  will  cost  you  only 

ONE  CENT 

to  send  your  address  on  a  pos¬ 
tal  and  receive  free  by  return 
mail  copy  of  THE  OHIO  FARMER, 

clearly  the  leader  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Press  of  America. 
“Up  to  date”  in  every  way. 
Helps  make  the  farm  pay.  20 
pages  every  week  in  year.  All 
original  matter  Offers  great 
bargains  with  other  papers. 

address  THE  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland,  O. 


Combining  all  the  crisp,  fresh  news  qua¬ 
lities  of  a  daily  with  the  special 
literary  and  instructive 
features  of  a  Weekly. 

SIX  PAGES  AT  EACH  ISSUE. 

EIGHTEEN  PAGES  EVERY  WEEK. 

Stories  by  the  Best  Authors. 

Pag-es  for  Women  and  Children. 

Full  Market  Reports. 

A  Varied  Editorial  Page. 

A  Cyclopedia  of  News  and  Comment. 

Political  events,  as  well  as  all  other  news,  nar¬ 
rated  fully,  promptly  and  accurately. 

156  PAPERS  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

Send  $1.65  to  this  office  for  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER  and  the  THRICE-A-WEEK  WORLD, 
both  one  year. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


November  30 


SOME  FERTILIZER  EXPERIMENTS. 

PART  III. 

It  became  necessary  to  adopt  some 
simple  test  for  an  acid  soil — something 
that  would  show  when  liine  was  needed. 
Prof.  Wheeler  gives  the  following  simple 
directions  which  any  one  can  carry  out 
with  little  expense : 

A  Test  for  Acidity. 

“A  few  tablespoonfuls  of  soil  are  put 
in  a  glass  or  cup,  and  moistened  with 
sufficient  water  to  make  a  stiff  paste,  or 
a  mixture  of  corresponding  consistency  ; 
then  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper,  from 
2  to  2%  inches  long,  is  introduced  into 
this  mass  after  it  has  stood  for  10  or  15 
minutes  ;  after  having  remained  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  moist  soil  for  one  or  two 
minutes,  it  is  carefully  removed  and 
rinsed  off  with  water  and  allowed  to 
dry.  If,  after  drying,  the  red  color  still 
persist,  there  is  evidence  that  the  acid 
condition  was  not  caused  by  carbonic 
acid,  but  rather  by  organic  acids  or  acid 
salts,  and  the  necessity  for  the  liming 
is  thus  made  evident.  Itshouhl  be  stated 
that  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  fingers  are  never  applied  to  the  end 
of  the  litmus  paper  which  is  introduced 
into  the  soil,  for  the  fingers  always  im¬ 
part  a  red  coloration  to  the  blue  litmus 
paper,  and  if  care  were  not  taken  in  this 
particular,  the  reaction  caused  by  the 
finger  touch  might  be  attributed  to  the 
soil  itself.  This  holds  true  both  during 
the  insertion  and  the  removal  of  the 
blue  litmus  paper  from  the  wet  soil.  A 
spoon  or  a  knife  blade,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  may  be  used  for  parting  the 
soil  and  for  tucking  the  end  of  the 
litmus  paper  down  into  it,  after  which 
the  soil  may,  by  this  means,  be  pressed 
about  the  paper.” 

There  is  a  simple  chemical  test  that 
any  one  can  make.  It  was  used  very 
successfully  on  several  farms  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  whenever  the  blue  litmus 
paper  changed  to  a  permanent  red  in  the 
damp  soil,  lime  was  found  useful  if  not 
a  necessity  in  pre paring  the  soil  for  such 
crops  as  clover.  You  will  understand 
that  “litmus  paper”  is  a  substance  like 
common  blotting  paper,  which  has  been 
colored  by  litmus  dye  which  is  original¬ 
ly  a  blue  color  and  is  obtained  from  cer¬ 
tain  lichens.  Whenever  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  acid  of  a  certain  strength, 
this  blue  color  is  changed  to  red,  and 
when  this  red  is  placed  in  an  alkali — 
which  is  the  opposite  of  an  acid — 
it  changes  back  to  blue.  You  might 
compare  it,  in  one  sense,  to  the  tongue. 
When  it  touches  a  lemon,  it  gives  a 
sour  taste  ;  but  when  it  is  coated  with 
sugar,  the  taste  changes  to  sweet.  And 
so  the  litmus  paper  in  the  soil  shows  by 
its  turning  red  that  there  is  too  much 
acid  present,  and  that  this  must  be 
neutralized  before  clover  can  ever  thrive 
and  grow. 

Lime,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  great 
sweetener  of  nature,  and  a  quantity  of 
it,  properly  applied,  will  cure  this  sour¬ 
ness,  iust  as  when  the  tongue  tells  us 
that  our  lemonade  is  too  strong,  we  at 
once  put  in  more  sugar  to  sweeten  it  or 
to  reduce  the  strong  acid  taste.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  use  of  lime  in  this 
case  is  on  much  the  same  principle  as 
that  of  sweetening  the  lemonade.  We* 
don't  add  the  sugar  so  that  the  lemonade 
will  make  a  full  “  balanced  ration.”  Oh, 
no,  if  we  were  after  .that  result,  we 
would  use  some  strong  extract  of  beef. 
The  sugar  is  used  to  correct  the  too 
strong  acid  taste,  and  not  to  furnish 
extra  nutriment.  So  in  this  case  the 
lime  is  used,  not  so  much  to  provide 
plant  food,  as  to  cure  the  “  sourness  ”  in 
the  soil. 

And  here  comes  in  another  point  about 
the  application  of  this  lime.  We  would 


not  be  satisfied  to  take  a  mouthful  of 
strong  lemon  juice  and  water  and  then 
eat  a  lump  of  sugar  after  it.  That  would 
not  be  so  satisfactory  as  first  to  dissolve 
the  sugar  in  the  water  and  juice,  and 
then  drink  it.  Why  not,  since  the  same 
quantities  of  sugar  and  juice  are  used  in 
both  cases  ?  Because  in  one  case  the 
sugar  is  mixed  all  through  the  water; 
every  part  however  small,  is  reached. 
In  the  other,  there  is  no  mixture,  and 
we  simply  have  the  two  extremes  of 
sour  and  sweet.  Now  in  using  lime  on 
sour  soils  for  the  purpose  of  sweetening 
them,  the  same  rule  holds  true.  The 
lime  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
soil  to  be  of  real  use.  Many  of  the  text¬ 
books  state  that  lime  is  of  no  use  the 
first  year.  This  is  not  even  a  half  truth, 
as  these  Rhode  Island  experiments  fully 
show.  It  is  the  method  of  applying  it 
that  determines  its  immediate  service. 
If  simply  spread  on  the  surface,  or  only 
plowed  in,  lime  will  not  give  striking  re¬ 
sults  the  first  year.  If,  however,  it  is 
spread  on  plowed  ground,  and  thorough¬ 
ly  mixed  in  the  soil  by  harrowing,  it  will 
be  of  use  at  once  to  those  plants  which 
particularly  need  it.  The  scientific  rea- 
san  given  by  Prof.  Wheeler  for  this  is  as 
follows : 

These  organic  acids  and  other  acid  salts  are 
extremely  insoluble  in  water,  and  were  such  not 
the  case,  the  natural  rainfall  would  wash  them 
out  of  the  soil,  or  in  other  words,  they  would  be 
carried  away  in  the  drainage  water,  and  such 
extremely  acid  conditions  would,  therefore,  never 
come  to  exist.  Now  on  account  of  their  extreme 
insolubility,  it  is  evident  that  any  base  which  is 
applied  to  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming 
this  acid  condition,  must  be  so  intimately  mixed 
with  the  soil  as  to  come  in  contact  with  all  its 
particles  if  the  maximum  benefit  is  to  be  derived  ; 
while  if  sodium  carbonate  or  some  more  soluble 
base  were  employed,  it  would  be  diffused  more 
readily  and  would  accomplish  its  object  without 
so  much  stirring  on  the  part  of  the  farmer. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  take  the  house¬ 
wife  slicing  up  sour  oranges  that  are  a 
little  dry.  She  sweetens  them  with 
sugar.  If  she  simply  put  the  sugar  on 
the  top  of  the  dish,  the  lower  slices 
would  be  as  sour  as  ever,  unless  the  mass 
stood  some  little  time,  and  let  the  sugar 
soak  down.  The  proper  thing  would  be 
to  mix  the  sugar  with  the  oranges,  layer 
by  layer,  and  thus  have  the  sourness 
neutralized  in  every  particle.  You  will 
notice  that  Prof.  Wheeler  suggests  that, 
possibly,  soda  might  have  much  the 
same  effect  as  the  lime.  Soda  is  an 
alkali  like  lime,  and  being  soluble,  might 
be  more  perfectly  distributed  through 
the  soil — like  the  sugar  in  lemonade. 
We  shall  talk  about  soda  in  good  time. 
You  can  see  that  some  of  the  good  re¬ 
sults  claimed  for  it  may  be  due  to  this 
sweetening  of  sour  soils,  and  not  to  real 
plant  food  that  it  adds. 

Well  drained  upland  soils  in  various 
parts  of  Rhode  Island,  were  tested  with 
this  simple  litmus  paper  test,  and  found 
sour  enough  to  give  the  red  color.  When 
dressed  with  lime,  these  soils  at  once 
gave  better  crops — that  is,  they  made 
better  use  of  the  fertilizer  and  manure 
applied  to  them.  In  one  case  in  rows  of 
the  same  field,  one  row  without  lime 
yielded  63  pounds,  while  another  with 
lime  gave  153%  pounds. 

For  10  years,  at  one  of  our  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  experiments  with  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  different  forms  of  chemicals 
were  carried  on.  The  report  was,  that 
no  matter  how  much  of  a  so-called 
“complete  fertilizer”  was  used,  some 
vegetables  refused  to  grow  successfully. 
No  reasonable  explanation  could  be 
found  for  this,  and  the  reports  were 
never  published.  Prof.  Wheeler  says 
that  he  was  informed  that  the  soil  was 
not  acid  ;  but  on  securing  samples,  they 
gave  the  red  color  test  with  the  blue 
litmus  paper.  The  report  that  it  was 
not  acid,  probably  came  from  the  fact 
that  most  people  do  not  believe  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  well-drained  upland  to  be 
dangerously  sour.  Since  these  experi¬ 
ments  were  given  up,  lime  has  been  used 
on  that  soil  with  remarkable  results, 
especially  in  growing  clover  and  Timo¬ 
thy.  What  does  that  show  ?  That  the 
soil  was  too  acid  to  enable  these  crops 


to  make  use  of  the  fertilizer  that  had 
been  put  there.  Lime  cured  this  sour¬ 
ness,  and  clover  and  Timothy  at  once 
got  to  work  on  that  stored  up  fertility. 
Next  week  we  shall  try  to  tell  what  ex¬ 
periments  show  as  to  the  effect  of  lime 
on  different  crops. 

Live  Stock  Matters. 

THE  " BLACK  MULLETS 

A  TALK  ABOUT  ABERDEKN-ANGUS  CATTLE. 

Fairview  Stock  Farm  is  the  name  J. 
W.  Marshall  &  Son  have  adopted  for 
their  500-acre  farm  lying  six  miles  west 
of  Zanesville,  O.  It  is  located  od  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  from  the  top  of  which 
the  horizon  represents  a  circle  the 
radius  of  which  is  eight  miles  in  any 
direction,  so  that  from  this  altitude,  one 
can  view  a  tract  of  over  100  square  miles. 

“  I’m  sorry  you  didn’t  get  around  be¬ 
fore  we  disposed  of  the  most  of  our 
calves,”  said  the  junior  member  of  the 
firm.  “  I  can  take  you  around  and  show 
you  our  breeding  stock  ;  but  we  have 
only  about  65  head  left.” 

A  splendid  black  bull  was  first  on  the 
list.  “  He  is  six  years  old,  quiet,  has  a 
pedigree  extending  through  about  30 
generations,  and  tips  the  beam  at  30 
pounds  short  of  1%  ton.  He  took  first 
premium  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1801, 
but  was  defeated  this  year  by  one  of 
last  year’s  competitors.” 

“  When  an  animal  carries  off  the  pen¬ 
nant  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  he  can  be 
safely  exhibited  at  any  other,  can’t 
he  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Any  except  the  Illinois  State  Fair,” 
was  the  quick  reply.  “  The  Springfield 
Fair  is  the  greatest  stock  show  in  the 
United  States;  perhaps  in  the  world. 
An  animal  might  be  as  well  bred  as  any 
exhibited,  yet  not  have  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  where  there  are  so  many  com¬ 
petitors.” 

“Will  you  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
leading  points  of  the  Angus  ?” 

“  Uniformity  in  color  and  type  ;  hardy, 
strong  and  vigorous  ;  early  maturity  ; 
easy  keepers  ;  meat  nicely  marbled.” 

“  Are  there  any  points  possessed  by 
this  breed,  not  held  in  common  with 
others  ?” 

“  Yes,  several  ;  they  are  hornless, 
naturally,  which  is  quite  an  advantage. 
Then  they  are  rustlers.  What  we  mean 
by  “rustlers”  is,  that  they  can  get  over 
an  enormous  territory  for  a  small  amount 
of  pasture,  and  look  well  after  the  ex¬ 
ercise.  They  are  prepotent.  They  yield 
more  choice  cuts,  and  bring  a  penny  a 
pound  more  on  the  London  market  than 
any  other  breed.” 

“  What  points  of  advantage  has  a 
thoroughbred  steer  over  a  scrub  ?  ” 

“  He  is,  generally,  more  evenly  fleshed, 
has  finer  bone,  and  can  be  marketed 
earlier  than  the  scrub.” 

A  Discussion  of  Inbreeding. 

“  Do  you  not  find  that  keeping  an  ani¬ 
mal  a  long  time,  makes  it  necessary  to 
use  some  precaution  against  inbreed¬ 
ing  ?  ” 

“  We  avoid  inbreeding  by  changing 
blood  in  our  sires  every  two  years.” 

“  Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity 
to  witness  the  effect  of  inbreeding  ?  ” 

“I  knew  a  man  who  had  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  herd  of  grades.  He  wished  to 
make  them  better,  and  inbred  until  he 
hadn’t  anything  left.  Inbreeding,  unless 
done  by  a  master  hand,  is  a  very  danger¬ 
ous  experiment.  Common  sense  and  sci¬ 
ence  are  sometimes  crisscross,  and  in- 
breeding,  as  it  is  ordinarily  done,  is  an 
example.” 

“  How  far  removed  in  relationship 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


Strange 


waste  of  harness  and  shoe-leather! 
Vacuum  Leather  Oil  is  best.  Get  a  can 
at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  half¬ 
pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob,  both 
free  ;  use  enough  to  find  out ;  if  you 
don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back  and  get 
the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DR™°  Still 


King 


THE  BIT  OF  BITS. 

Will  controll  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Salew  Greater  Than  Ever. 
Sample  mailed  XC  for  n  n 
Nickel,  $1.50.  $I*UU 
Stallion  Bits  50  cts.  extra. 

RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  C0„  RAwc,‘sNE’ 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-cent  stamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KINO  k  CO.,  No.  10 Church  St.,  Owrgo,  N.Y 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONCEST. 

Awarded  kigliffct  prir.e  at  World'*  Fair. 

Made  in  250  styles. 
Square  Blankets  for  the  road. 
Snrcingle  Blankets  for  Stable. 
All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 

The  Rest  5/A  is  the 

5/A  BAKER  BLANKET. 

Many  Have  Worn  16  Years. 

Thousands  of  testimonials. 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 

Write  us  for  5/A  Hook. 

WM.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 


THE  KEYSTONE 

DEH0RNER 

*  Cuts  clean  on  all  sides-does  not  crush.  The 
)  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
1  made,  fully  warranted.  Highest  World’s 
C.-i  Fair  Award'.  Descriptive  Circulars  F  ree. 

i  A.C.  BROSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  HA  VS 
Unit  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 


With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 

Dairy  und  Laundry  Stoves, 
Wafer  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 


tles,  Hog  Sealders,  Caldrons, 

etc.  C-*~  Si>nd  for  Circulars, 


I>  R.  SPERRY  ,fc  CO.,  Ratavia,  Ill. 


Farmers’  Boilers 


TANK  HEATERS, 

AND 

Galvanized  Steel  Tanks. 

Send  for  particulars. 

STAR  MFG.  CO., 

Middlebury,  Ind. 


Farm  Cream  Separators  Send  for  catalogue. 

P.  M.  SUARPLES,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON- 

Bisulphide. 


For  killlngWoodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Hats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
In  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland, Ohio. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc. 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

The  Business  Hen. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  the  most  popular  we 
have  ever  published.  Every  one  interested  at 
all  in  poultry,  seems  to  want  it,  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  It  gets  down  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  and  treats  of  the  hen  as  the 
means  of  making  a  dollar.  The  price  in  cloth 
is  75  cents,  but  as  the  paper  cover  edition  s 
exhausted,  we  fill  all  orders  in  cloth  covers  at 
paper  cover  price,  while  a  new  supply  of 
paper  covers  are  being  provided.  Price,  40 
cents.  Sent  to  any  subscriber  for  sending  us 
one  new  subscription. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  New  York. 
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Such  ills  as 

SORENESS, 
STIFFNESS, 

and  the  like, 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 

WIPES  OUT 

Promptly  and  Effectually. 


1895 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued.) 

should  cattle  be,  to  insure  safe  breed¬ 
ing  ?  ” 

“Absolutely  safe  breeding  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  in  no  relationship  at  all.  I 
have  seen  enough  of  it  to  convince  me 
that  inbreeding  is  not  justifiable  in  the 
smallest  fraction.  The  trouble  in  trans¬ 
mitting  and  developing  valuable  char¬ 
acteristics  by  inbreeding,  is  simply  this  : 
One  is  liable  to  fail  in  fixing  the  type 
bred  for,  and  at  the  same  time  very  liable 
to  develop  a  characteristic  that  is  very 
undesirable.” 

“  Can  you  name  an  instance  ?” 

“  The  breed  of  hogs  known  as  Chester 
White  has,  for  years,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  shown  a  proneness 
to  be  humpbacked.  The  strangest  part 
of  it  is  that  one  may  raise  four  litters  of 
as  good  pigs  as  ever  walked,  from  the 
same  parents,  and  the  fifth  litter  may  be 
all  deformed  in  this  way.  The  general 
opinion  among  all  intelligent  stockmen 
seems  to  be,  that  it  was  caused  by  in- 
breeding  at  some  remote  generation  of 
the  breed  ;  as  it  is,  the  defect  amounts 
to  almost  a  characteristic.” 

False  Registration ;  The  Future. 

“Is  it  possible,  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  registration,  to  pedigree  an  ani¬ 
mal  falsely  without  danger  of  detec¬ 
tion  ?” 

“There  is  but  one  possible  way  by 
which  fraud  could  be  perpetrated.  A 
cow  might  lose  her  calf,  and  another, 
not  so  well  bred  could  be  substituted.  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  however,  that 
most  stockmen  do  business  fairly  and 
squarely.” 

“What  is  the  most  satisfactory  cross 
for  beef  purposes  with  a  mulley  sire  ?” 

“The  most  satisfactory  cross  in  beef 
cattle  is  with  the  Ilerefords,  the  Short¬ 
horns,  Devons,  and  Red  Polls  closely 
following.” 

“Have  you  ever  tested  the  compara¬ 
tive  weights  of  different  breeds  at  one, 
two,  and  three  years  old,  giving  all  an 
equal  chance  ?” 

“We  have  had  the  Angus  and  Short¬ 
horn  side  by  side,  with  most  satisfactory 
results  from  the  Angus,  but  never  tested 
them  by  actual  weight  to  note  the  dif¬ 
ference.” 

“When  increasing  your  own  herd  by 
buying,  what  points  in  an  animal  are 
taken  into  consideration  ?” 

“He  must  set  well  on  the  ground, 
have  good  proportions,  and  a  clear 
pedigree.” 

“Upon  which  do  stockmen  lay  most 
stress,  good  blood,  good  feed,  or  regu¬ 
larity  of  attention  ?” 

“If  I  had  my  choice  of  either  one, 

I  would  take  all  three ;  but  good  blood 
is  primarily  necessary  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  from  the  other  two.  A  thorough¬ 
bred  animal,  or  a  grade,  will  respond 
much  more  quickly  to  good  feed  and 
regularity  than  a  mongrel,  though  there 
is  no  question  but  a  mongrel  will  do 
better  with  both.” 

“  I  suppose  that  you  sometimes  lose  in 
this  business,  as  well  as  other  people  ?” 

I  asked. 

“  Yes,  we  lost  $200  in  about  10  seconds 
last  year.  We  had  gone  to  great  trouble 
and  considerable  expense,  to  get  a  herd 
together  for  sweepstakes  exhibits  at  the 
fairs.  The  first  time  we  attempted  to 
car  the  yearling  bull  for  shipment,  by 
some  oversight,  the  opposite  car  door 
was  left  open  and  he  jumped  out  of  the 
car  over  an  embankment  and  broke  his 
leg.  We  had  to  substitute  another  bull, 
just  as  well  bred,  but  not  so  perfectly 
built ;  the  result  was  that  we  lost  our 
sweepstakes,  besides  the  loss  on  the 
animal.” 

“  What  indications  are  apparent  in  the 
cattle  market  ?” 

“  One  gentleman,  whose  opinion  is 
worthy  of  attention,  says  that  cattle  will 
advance  to  eight  cents  inside  of  a  year. 

I  place  a  more  conservative  estimate  on 
the  probable  advance,  however,  though 
I  believe  that  it  will  be  very  ••material. 


The  feed  shortage  does  not  extend  over 
a  sufficient  scope  of  territory  to  justify 
so  sanguine  a  prediction  ;  everybody  is 
disposing  of  the  surplus,  and,  of  course, 
the  bull  is  the  first  to  go.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  I  anticipate  a  bull  famine  next  year, 
and  advise  breeders  to  buy  every  blooded 
bull  they  can  keep  over.”  j.  d. 


Jersey  or  Guernsey. — We  are  thor¬ 
oughbred  poultry  breeders.  We  also 
keep  scrub  cows,  but  are  getting  sick  of 
it,  and  have  decided  to  keep  thorough¬ 
breds.  We  wish  a  kind  of  cow  absolutely 
for  butter.  We  have  a  cream  separator, 
sell  our  butter  in  a  city  market  near  by, 
and  get  a  good  price  for  it.  We  wish  a 
cow  that  will  make  the  most  butter 
from  the  same  amount  of  feed.  We  care 
nothing  for  a  meaty  cow.  We  have  a 
56-acre  farm,  and  it  will  carry  from  12 
to  15  cows.  Considering  our  needs,  which 
of  the  two  breeds — Guernseys  or  Jerseys 
— would  you  suggest  to  start  with  ? 

A.  j.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
you  are  “  getting  sick”  of  scrub  cows. 
I  hat  is  a  healthy  sickness  for  a  dairy¬ 
man  to  have.  As  between  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  we  have  had  our  say  several 
times.  This  is  a  good  subject  to  discuss. 
Let’s  hear  from  the  Jersey  and  Guern¬ 
sey  breeders.  With  this  man’s  herd  for 
a  basis,  why  is  a  bull  of  your  breed 
better  than  some  other  breed  ? 

Sorghum  in  Kansas— With  us  an  acre 
of  sorghum  will  produce  a  somewhat 
greater  weight  of  fodder  than  an  acre  of 
corn,  the  cultivation  and  fertility  being 
the  same.  The  leaves  and  small  canes 
can  be  successfully  cured.  The  larger 
canes  will  retain  a  considerable  percent¬ 
age  of  moisture,  and  after  exposure  to 
freezing  weather,  portions  of  them  will 
undergo  fermentation,  which  in  part  de¬ 
stroys  their  sweetness  and  palatability. 
So  unless  the  seed  is  sown  very  thick, 
and  the  individual  canes  consequently 
are  very  small,  sorghum  fodder  cannot 
be  so  readily  cured  as  forage  from  corn 
There  is  no  danger  of  feeding  sorghum 
fodder,  green  or  dry,  to  stock  of  an.y 
kind  with  the  following  two  excep¬ 
tions  :  First,  second-growth  sorghum 
has,  for  reasons  as  yet  unknown,  fre¬ 
quently  proved  to  be  poisonous  to  cat¬ 
tle  when  pastured  on  it.  There  are 
numerous  cases  on  record  where  they 
have  escaped  uninjured  ;  but  the  fatali¬ 
ties  to  cattle  as  the  result  of  eating  sec¬ 
ond-growth  sorghum,  have  been  so  great 
that  it  is  never  wise  to  pasture  it.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  is  not  wise  to  feed  cane  to  breed¬ 
ing  males,  especially  bulls.  It  affects 
their  virility  and  they  become  sluggish 
and  uncertain  breeders.  None  of  these 
objections  applies  to  corn  fodder.  If 
wanted  simply  for  forage  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  cure  as  corn  fodder  is  cured,  I 
would  drill  it  thickly  in  rows  just  far 
enough  apart  to  admit  of  cultivation.  I 
would  have  the  rows  quite  broad,  and  at 
least  one  cane  to  every  running  inch  of 
row.  .  It  should  be  sown  during  corn 
planting  time.  prof.  c.  c.  georgeson. 

A  Hard  Cough  distresses  the  patient,  and  racks 
both  Lungs  and  Throat.  I)r.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant 
is  the  remedy  wanted  to  cure  your  Cough,  and  relieve 
both  the  Pulmonary  and  Hronchial  organs.— Adv. 
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Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 

The  greatost  horse 
remedy  in  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
in  t.ho  advertise¬ 
ment.  but  backed 
by  a  standing  offer 
of  I#  1  OO  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  it  won’t  cure 
your  horso  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Contracted 
and  KnottedCords, 
Shoe  Bolls,  when 
first  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  tho  abovo  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cont 
stamps  to  pay 
„  .  _  postage. 

Du.  S.  A.  Tutti, E-Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  Tuttle’s  Klixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on, 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  it  is  tho  bost  I  ever  saw. 

•J.  II.  Siiaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 

Address  Dr.  S.  A,  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St , 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

(What  a  Lot  of  Eggs 

the  hens  lay  when  fed  on  Green 
Cut  Bone!  With  a  dozen  hens 

Mann’s 

GREEN  BONE 

Cutter 

will  pay  forltself  In  ashorttlmelntholncreasoofegga. 

$5.00  buys  one. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL.  180  Highest  Awards  received. 
Cataloyuefree  if  you  name  thin  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  MILFORD,  MASS. 

Springfield  and  Worcester. 

WE  ARE  FURNISHING 

Poultry  Supplies 

f  rom  our  factories  in  each  of  the  above  cities.  Our 
O.  K.  FOOD  is  still  the  leading  brand,  fresh  made, 
dry  and  right.  If  your  grain  dealer  does  not  keep  it, 
send  to  the  factory  nearest  you.  CUT  GREEN 
HONE  a  specialty.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


3>£T  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
^  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

_r-  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WII.SON  HltOS.,  Easton,  Pu. 


G1  round  Hone,  Shells,  Charcoal  and  Limestono 
A  Grit,  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Send  for  circular. 
Manufactured  by  J.  H.  SLACK,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

INCUBATOR. 

A  Catalogue  of  64  Pages.  Gives 
iull  information  of  cost  of  raiHinif 
poultry  and  at  the  least  expense.  '1'he 
i’ 2.°£,!H.)vorth  ‘lollnrw  to  you.  Address 

A.  (.Williams,  54  Race  SI.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

The  Monarch  Incubator. 

The  best,  most  prac¬ 
tical,  and  most  success¬ 
ful  machine  In  existence. 
No  night  work  or  addled  eggs 
connected  with  its  use.  Send 
2-cent  stamp  for  illustrated 
circular. 

.TAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


Makes  hens  lay. 
Makes  chickens  grow. 


Th'iBowker5!”-p", 


43  Chatham  St 


..Boston 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


n  _  FOR  man  or  beast. 

Certain  In  Its  effects  andnever  blisters. 

Read  proofs  below : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Bluefoint,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15. 1894. 
Kendali,  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
e  time  ago  with  a  Spavin.  I  got  him 
for  *30.  I  used  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.  The 
S?lVJ!,n  ls  KO?e  now  and  1  have  been  offered  *150 
„°rT  borse.  I  only  had  him  nine  weeks, 

so  I  got  $120  for  using  *2  worth  of  Kendail’sSpavin 
W.  s.  Mabsden. 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

_  „  T  TT  „  Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16, 18S3. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  your  Kendall’s 

aSS,vif„Cuir?,'!v  Ill  g?od  8.VcceBS  for  Curb,  on  two 
horses  and  it  is  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used, 
_  ,  _  August  Frederick. 

Price  *1  per  Bottle. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
Dll.  li.  ,T.  KENDAPE  COMPANY, 

ENOSBURGH  FALLS,  VT. 


CANNED  MEAT  rhl8f??d  Is  nice,  fresh  meat 

__  ”  1  carefully  cooked,  ground  fine 

FOR  POULTRY  seasoned  and  hermetically 
fbrio i.T.n  UL  1  .  V  seal,e<1-  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cans 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls 
Ground  line,  it  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  30  cents 
per  can;  $3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  meat 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


nil  MEAL.  (XSJ)  LINSEED  fill 

J7  "For Horses. Cows,  I  For  House  Barn  UIL 
Sheep,  Hogs,  Fowls,  etc.  I  Fence,  etc  Is  tha  l ; 
Health,  Strength,  Produc-  and  quality  of  any  Paint 
tive  Power  to  animals.  |  or  White  I  o-ui 
Ask  for  “Thompson’s  Oil  or  Oil  Meal/’ a  reliable  nmv, 

19  W. Diamond  8t..Allegheny?  i’a  THOMPSON  &  CO™ 

Haif  Wild  Turkeys 

„  ,  ,  ,  *  Trios .  0.00 

hS?,Ch^I)T  Ce8w,,  tr,?.erlots-  0ur  old  Gobblers  were 
BERKKH  nK»>HeW  found  in  the  woods. 
«  JL  tv  K  S  II  I  K  E  P  I  G  S  ,  eight  weeks  old,  from 
recorded  stock  per  pair.  $10. 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO  ,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Rfi  R  IFRHflRN9  elther  sex,  from  $1  to  $3 

'  .\R'  each.  The  best  of  their 

Kind.  A  few  White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Bock  Cock- 
erels  and  Buff  Cochin  liens  cheap. 

8.  A.  LITTLE,  Malcom,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


HiLhlTiSail ' 

CLOTHILDE  H.  H.  B.  1308. 

Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2)6  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL,  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  «  of  imported  stoek, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs, 
illustrated  catalog  free.  Tiiorndalb,  Chester  Co., Pa 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh,  Jr.  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Bamhouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle; 
also  Poland  China,  Jersey  Bed  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


COME  one!  COMEall!  LAUGH  and  SMALL! 
to  seo  exhibit  at  Madison  Square  Garden, 

New  York  City,  November  25  to  30,  or 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lako.  N.  J. 


CHE8HIRES!  TteEo™M 

I»  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  time.  a.  many  I-’irst  Premi¬ 
um.  (at  tho  World’.  Fair,  Chicago)  a.  all  tho 
re.tof  the  Cheshire  exhibitor,  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention! 
I.lon’.  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N,Y.  Slate  Fair,  1H94.  Why  not 
buy  the  best?  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymcr,  N.  Y. 


nnflWMoreHogsl  Better  Hogs! 

nuuoi  •  Subscribing 

Whlnery’o  Swine  Advocate 

A  16  page  monthly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  breeders  and  feeders  of 
swine.  Especially  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  farmere  and  young  breed¬ 
ers.  Subscription  price  25c.  per  year. 
4  mos.  trial  10c.  Sample  copy  FREE. 
Whinery’a  Swina  Advooata,  Salem,  0. 


CHESTER  WHITES  Have  you  boon  disappointed 
swindled  In  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  B.  Foulk  e,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back, good  body ,  bon©  and  ham;  arc  grow  thy 
not  course.  Only  brooder  guar,  satis  or  frt.  botii  ways 


CHESHIRES 


Sows  with  pigs;  Service 
Boars.  Thirty  8-woek.s 
I'igs.  Ihxl  rock  oriccH. 
W.  K.  MANDEVILLK,  Brookton,  Tomp.  Co.,  N.  Y 

Gheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

I  have  now  shipped  44<>  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torrlngford,  Conn. 


GHESHIRES 


PURE  AND  CHOICE. 

ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruville,  N.  Y. 


NOW  READY.  The  finest 
Chester  Whites  I  ever  bred, 

2  to  6  months  old,  at  reduced 
prices,  in  keeping  with  the 
times  Breeding  stock  all  reg. 

In  Nat’l  Chester  White  Rec- 
ord.  Write  your  wants  and  I 
will  quote  you  prices  of  lndl-  Silt  Francis  28(59. 
vldual  pigs.  Also  2  litters  of  Scotch  Collie  Pups 
KDWABD  WALTER. 

Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES. 

FOB  SALE.—  Registered  Berkshire  Sow.  nicely 
marked,  in  good  condition,  sired  by  a  Seward-bred 
Boar;  is  a  sure  breeder;  has  had  32  pigs  in  three  llt- 

u  ri«’  wi,.-  b.e  l’ru<l  if  d«sired.  Also  one  reg’d  Boar,  3  y  rs 
i  rice,  «p>5.)  each. 

GEO.  STAPLIN,  Jr.,  Mannsville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.Y. 


Registered  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  for  Sale. 

J.  M.  DANIELS,  Box  206,  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires  and  Chester 
Whites.  Choice  large  strains, 
8-week  pigs  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

HAMILTON  AGO.,  Coehrmn.llle,  Fa 


Reg.  Poland-China  Hogs. 

Choice  lot  of  Boars  and  Sows 
ready  for  breeding.  8-week 
Pigs  not  akin.  Lowest  prices. 
5  H.  C.  Jacoby,  Seven  Mile,  O. 


Poland-China  Pigs 

the  GATES  II  O  M  E  ST E  A  l>  STOCK 
J?  ABM  are  always  right.  Send  for  photo  of  pig. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SON,  Chittenango,  N.  Y, 


Bronze  Turkeys— Splendid  young  birds,  graded 
with  wild  blood.  Also  fine  B.  C.  B.  L.  Cockerels 
Win  SAVBBOOK  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS 
uaK  uni,  N.  Y.,  for  rates. 


SEND 


STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


BEST  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY. 

Pay  Better  than  grain  or  vegetables, 
lietter  than  horses,  hogs  or  cows,  too. 
Secret— Pure  stock  aud  learn  how. 

My  circular  of  Information  costs  nothing. 
My  stock  costs  something,  but  not  much 
Address  M.  SAGER,  Knob  Mountain  Poultky 
Farm,  Orangeville,  pa. 
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Humorous 


“  Wliat  dost  thou  think  of  drumsticks  ?  ” 

I  asked  the  barnyard  bird. 

He  grinned  a  turkey  grin,  and  then 
He  answered  me  this  word : 

“They’re  good  to  eat,  they’re  good  to  beat, 

But  sure  as  I  am  living, 

They’re  best  to  run  away  with 
The  week  before  Thanksgiving!  ” 

—  Youth's  Companion. 

Pat  :  “  Phwat  does  they  use  grapeshot 
for?”  Mike:  “  Shure,  it’s  to  give  the 
inerny  appendicitis.” — Pucli. 

The  chickens  don’t  deserve  any  par¬ 
ticular  credit  for  going  to  bed  early  ; 
everything  they  can  gobble  goes  to  bed 
before  they  do. — World. 

“  Oh  !  ”  groaned  Tommy,  the  day  after 
Thanksgiving,  as  he  took  a  bitter  dose 
of  medicine,  “  I  wish  I  hadn’t  been  so 
thankful  yesterday.” — Harper's  Round 
Table. 

It  was  rather  mean  in  Simpkins  to 
make  his  old-maid  daughter  celebrate 
her  wedding  on  Thanksgiving  day ;  it 
rather  looked  as  if  it  were  one  of  the 
things  he  had  to  be  thankful  for. — 
Harvcr's  Bazar. 

Many  things  look  queer  the  first  time 
we  see  them.  Five-year-old  Freddy  was 
showing  the  young  minister  about  the 
place.  His  eyes  frequently  glanced  up 
at  the  kind  face,  and  then  rented  with  a 
look  of  troubled  inquiry  on  the  pointed 
toes  of  the  Piccadilly  boots.  Finally  he 
blurted  out  his  anxiety  in  the  question  : 
“  Ain’t  you  got  but  one  toe  ?  ” — Baby¬ 
hood. 

“  IIullo,  Fatty,”  said  the  Copy-book 
to  the  Dictionary.  “Hullo,  Thinny  !  ” 
retorted  the  Dictionary.  “  You’re  a 
wordy  person,  Fatty,”  said  the  Copy¬ 
book.  “  You’re  an  empty  thing,  Thin¬ 
ny,”  said  the  Dictionary.  “  Bound  to 
have  the  last  word,  eh,  Fatty  1  ”  sneered 
the  Copy-book.  “  Need  it  in  my  busi¬ 
ness,  Thinny,”  said  the  Dictionary,  and 
the  Umbrella  in  the  library  corner 
laughed  so  hard  that  it  bent  one  of  its 
ribs. — Harper's  Round  Table. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  lawyer  on  circuit  in  the 
north  of  England,  curious  to  know  how 
a  certain  juryman  arrived  at  his  verdict, 
meeting  him  one  day,  ventured  to  ask  : 
“Well,”  replied  he,  “I’m  a  plain  man 
and  I  like  to  be  fair  to  every  one.  I  don’t 
go  by  what  the  witnesses  say,  I  don’t  go 
by  what  the  lawyers  say,  and  I  don’t  go 
by  what  the  judges  say ;  but  I  look  at 
the  man  in  the  dock  and  I  say,  ‘  He  must 
have  done  something  or  he  wouldn’t  be 
there,’  so  I  bring  them  all  in  guilty.” — 
Pearson's  W eekly. 


A  The  Best  and  Cheapest 

•  Mill  on  Earth.  Fully  > 

•  warranted.  Will  not/^ 
a  choke.  Write  at 
v  once  for  prices  V 
®  and  Agency.^^' 

•  Prices  lowent.^>»V 
■■■  besty^^ 


Sweep 

hand  and  power  Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Cotters, 

Feed  Mills,  8teel  Land  Rollers,  Chilled  Plows,  Mowers  Wood 
Saws.  Engines — 3  to  25  Horse  Power,  mounted  or  stationary. 
S.  B.  ME88INOEK  *  SON.  TATA31Y.  FA. 


/  grinds  Q 
On,  A  more  grain  A 

,  S'  toanydegree  x 

'V.yr  of  fineness  than  ® 
any  other  mill.  ® 
Corn,  ear orshelled,  ® 
r  Oats,  Wheat.  Ac.,  fine  ® 
enough  for  any  purpose.  ® 
Made  Only  by  (S? 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO.  e 

JOLIET,  ILL.,  • 

Jobbers  and  Mauufactur-  ® 
ere  of  Farm  Machinery,  ^ 
Carriages  Wagons, Wind-  » 

_ t ii..  xj; n. r.„  . 


^Quality 


Gutter 


Eli”  Baling  Presses 


Strongest,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Running,  and  in  every 
way  Til,  IIKST  PEED  (X'TTKIt made.  All  Sizes,  for  Hand 
or  Power.  Carriers  any  length.  For  Low  Prices  and  Best 
discounts,  send  for  lllun.  Catalogue.  Also  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Celebrated  Freeman  Wind  Mill,  Centennial 
Fanning  Mill,  and  afull  line  of  HorsePowers,  and  Horse 

&r.  S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  MFC.  CO. 

No.  1 76 Bridge  St..  RACINE.  WPS.  ' 


B  styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Powei 

<*^46  Inch  fWlffl,  mm.  ^ 
Feed  Opening  rrz ^ 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1111  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III 


THOMPSON’S  BANNER 

■  nAAT  _ .C*"' 


Kelly  Duplex 
Grinding  Mill 


ROOT 
GUTTER 


There  are  no  better 


rV  ’L^jQwill  grind  any  kind  of 

^^^JJif^rTrm^grain,  cotton  seed,  corn 
dWy.  and  cob,  corn,  cob  and 

^iini[llMii . . . . . H,  shucks  equally  well  and 

" '  ’ ,u:r*  in  grist  of  any  quality. 
An  essay  on  “Economy  of  Ground  Feed,”  by  Manly 
M  i'es,  M.  IT.,  F.  R.  M.  8.,  and  illustrated  pamphlet 
of  Grinding  Mills  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

The  0.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


than  ours  For  gas.  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  9 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines  tools,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc  Free 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co  Akron.0. 


(Hand  tt  Forcer.) 
Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots 
A  vegetables  for  Slock 
Feeding.  The  only  ma¬ 


chine  made  with  self-  (Jw  ■Ca(a-JfNTr*B^^s 

feeder.  Warrant-  logue  nM  Ef 

ell  to  do  •perfect  work.  free.  MS 

Feed  left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  danger]  By  A  l.'.Ml 

of  choking.  Used  everywhere.  Address  J 

O.K.  THOMPSON  A  SONS,  .Na.  17  Ulier  St.,  YPSILANTI, 


CHEAP  WATER  SUPPLY 

by  AUTOMATIC  RAMS. 

■  A  COST  OF  LESS  THAN 

25  Cts, 

PER  ACRE 
PER  YEAR 

GUARANTEED. 


Feed  Cutters,  $2-80 


BUCKEYE 

FEED  MILLS  ^ 
AND  POWERS 
COMBINED.  Yl 


and  upwards. 

BALANCE  DUMP  HAY 
RAKE.  Also  Hay  Ted¬ 
ders,  Mowers,  Cultiva¬ 
tors.  Hay  Presses,  and 
other  implements  at  cash 
prices  satisfactory  to  the 
farmers.  Address  THE 
ANN  ARBOR  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  COMPANY,  ANN 
Abhor,  Mich. 


economical  method  of  Ir- 
piirposoon  Stock 

A  RIFE  RAM 

•will  elevate  water  in  any  quantity  to  any  height  at 
anv  distance.  Made  in  ail  sizes,  for  all  purposes,  and 
wiil  deliver  more  water  than  any  other  r-irn  under 
same  conditions.  111.  Catalogue  anil  estimates  free. 

Rife  Engine  Co.,  T.  T.  Fishburn.  Pres.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Grinds  Ear  Corn 
and  Small  Grain. 
Two  machines  in 
one.  Prices  to  suit 
thetiine8.  Send  for 
catalogue. 


Oakland  Bean  Picker 


383  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Only  Practical 
Dean  Picker  on 
the  Market. 

ADAPTED  TO  USE  ON 
FARMS  AND  IN  WARE¬ 
HOUSES. 

We  have  a  large  Machine 
adapted  to  power  exclusive¬ 
ly.  Write  for  circulars  to 

BACON  BROTHERS, 

9  Lawrence  Street, 

PONTIAC,  MICH. 


Indianapolis,  I nd, 


BEAUTIFUL 

ML  in  Appearance, 

vjq  I;(k  POWERFUL  IN  OPERATION. 

^<48  contains  covered  gear. 

{  i  n  L'nequaled  in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind  Mills. 

i  H  Cii  \  M  u  Ajso  steel  Derrick*.  Iron  j  11  r" 

ITT  »  bine  wind  Engines.  Buckeye 

I  III  A  Force  uml  Lift  Pumps,  Tank  and 
Hi  [Ml  Spray  Pumps,  Buckeye  Lawn 

Fiiffll  m  owor*.  Iron  Fencing,  C’re*tinic, 
Fire  E*cnpc*.  etc.  Write  for  circulars  to 

MAST,  F00S  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


rsi  FEED  MILLS 

are  the  best  constructed,  least  com  plicated 
and  fAhtcht  grinding  mills  yet  produced. 
They  were  granted  the  highest  possible 
tlic  World's  Columbian 
T  tfffi  Exposition  in  1893  for 

Extreme  Simplicity,  Ae- 
coplablc  Work  and  Low 
]L  Price.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  our 
I— 48  page  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
r LEONARD  l>.  1IAHKISON, 
Box  O,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FEED  FOR  STOCK 


We  have  300  tons  of  Wheat  Screenings,  the  best  of 
feed  for  Sheep,  or,  when  ground,  good  for  hogs  or 
cattle;  200  tons  of  Rye  Feed,  good  for  any  stock,  and 
all  other  grades  of  feed  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest. 
CUTTER  &  BAILEY,  143  Washington  St.,  Buffalo, N.Y 


AGENTS  WANTED 


This  Mm  GRINDS  CORN 


Salary  and  Expenses  paid,  or  HIGHEST  commission. 
Unequaled  facilities.  Stock  all  home-grown.  BEST 
ever  raised.  Great  demand  for  our  NEW  and  very 
valuable  SPECIALTIES  All  our  Agents  suc¬ 
ceed.  Apply  immediately. 

THE  GENEVA  NURSERY,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Established  1846. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  known  in  the  country. 

W.  &  T.  SMITH,  Proprietors. 
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and  Cob,  rye,  barley,  oats  and 
wheat;  fine,  and  does  it  all  on 
one  set  of  grinders  without  injur¬ 
ing  them.  Different  from 
'other*.  The  Beat. 

(I  also  make  5  „lie»  of  belt  power  mills.) 

P.N.  B0WSH  ER,  South  Bend,  I  nd. 


The  United  States  Separator 

COSTS  YOU  NOTHING. 

, Because  it  increases  the  butter  product  to  such  an 
^  extent  that  the  increase  pays  you  for  the  Separator, 

j — This  is  the  machine  that  makes  records  like  the  follow- 
t  ing  :  Running  full  capacity,  the  analyses  of  separated 

iPJn.  milk  were,  at 

^  'NAJO  |  ij|  Vermont  Dairy  School,  0.03  of  1  per  cent. 

■Mi  c  A  X  Pennsylvania  Dairy  School,  0.04  of  1  per  cent. 

JF  •  7>\\  Indiana  Dairy  School,  a  Bare  Trace  Only. 

|  j/  V\  Send  for  illustrated  circular  full  of  testimonials  from 

M  V  users,  showing  equally  good  work  in  the  hands  of 

Ml  \»  dairymen  in  all  sections. 

B  \\  PRICES,  @75.00  AND  UP. 

/4m  Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  and  County  where  we  have  none, 

ob'/'"-  We  furnish  everything  for  the  Dairy  and  Creamery. 

VERflONT  FARn  flACHINE  CO., 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


PisccUnurouiS 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADIES!!! 


Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea' 
if  so.  send  this  “Ad  ”  ar.J  15c.  !: 


_ _ _  _  and  15c.  in 

stamps,  and  wc  will  mail  you  a 
SLLSHH  q  pound  sample  Best  Tea  lm- 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  select. 
Good  Incomes.  Big  premiums, 
eas,  Coffees.  Baking  Powder,  and  Spices.  Send 
ms.  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
ox  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 


Four  Courses  in  Agriculture. 

Two  Winter  Courses  begin  January  3, 1896;  Regular 
and  Special  begin  September  25. 1896. 

For  announcement  address 

I.  V.  ROBERTS,  Director,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


“  A  in  time  saves  nine.”  Evex-y  farmer  knows  that  the  greatest  expense 

in  repair'  ^  mes  from  neglecting  the  first  appearance  of  weakness.  If  the  first  stitch 
that  broku  m  the  harness  had  been  mended  promptly,  the  latter  would  have  never 
given  way,  and  many  a  runaway  with  broken  wagon,  ruined  horse,  and  crippled 
man  or  woman  would  have  been  avoided.  W  ith  this  set  of  38  first-class  tools,  any 
man  can  repair  boots,  shoes,  harness,  tinware,  rubber  goods,  and  do  countless 
other  jobs  about  the  place.  With  the  four  iron  lasts  and  clinch  nails,  any  size  of 
boot  or  shoe  can  be  soled.  Your  excuse  for  not  keeping  things  in  repair  is  that 
you  have  no  tools.  The  little  breaks  go,  a  breakdown  follows,  and  a  day  is  lost  at 
the  shop  for  repairs,  besides  the  mechanic’s  bill.  Ten  minutes  work  at  the  right 
time  would  have  saved  it  all.  We  have  two  different  kits  :  No.  1  has  38  tools  ; 
regular  price,  $3  ;  No.  2  has  31  tools,  price,  $2.  No.  2  outfit  contains  the  same 
articles  as  No.  1,  except  harness  and  soldering  tools.  If  you  have  no  harness  or 
tinware  to  repair,  you  do  not  need  a  No.  1  outfit.  We  send  No.  1  and  The  R.  N.-^  ., 
one  year,  for  $3.25  ;  or  for  club  of  seven  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each.  Or 
No.  2  and  The  R.  N.-Y.,  one  year,  for  $2.25;  or  for  a  club  of  five  new  yearly  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1 — you  pay  freight.  These  are  all  full-sized,  good,  substantial  tools.  They 
ought  to  save  their  cost  every  month  in  the  year. 
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Ship  to  E.  II.  PECK  (successor  M.  N.  Edwards  &Co.), 
193  Duane  St..  New  York,  Commission  Merchants 
(Established  1861).  Poultry,  Game  and  Calves. 


QCDVCUIQE  Q— Twelve  very  fine  Sows  and  Boars, 
dtUNdnl  n  LO  last  June’s  litter,  ready  for  regis¬ 
tering:  price,  $10  each,  if  sold  at  once.  Also,  Boars 
Lettarblair  and  Sir  Bacon;  weight  from  150  to  300  lbs., 
very  finest  ancestry.  Very  cheap  or  will  exchange  for 
new  blood.  PARK  FARM.  New  Brunswick;  N.  J. 


WOVEN  wire  FENCE 


The  best  on  Earth.  Horse  high, 
;Bull  strong,  Pig  and  Chicken 
tight.  You  can  make  from  40 
Ito  60  rods  per  day  for  from 

1 14  to  22c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

!  KITSELMAN  BROS., 
iRidgeville,  -  Indiana. 


THE  STORY  OF  "CERTIFIED  MILK.’’ 

FROM  TIIE  COW  TO  THE  CONSUMER. 

Improvements  and  Changes  in  the  Business. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

Our  older  readers  know  that  we  have  oflen  referred 
to  the  dairy  of  Mr.  S.  Francisco,  who  supplies  bottled 
milk  to  Montclair,  Orange  and  Newark,  N.  J.  Mr.  F. 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  many  of  the  methods  of  insur¬ 
ing  pure  milk  to  his  customers. 

His  most  successful  plan  was  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  doctors 
and  health  authorities.  He  en¬ 
tered  into  an  agreement  with  a 
committee  of  doctors  which  prac¬ 
tically  places  the  management  of 
his  herd  in  their  hands.  A  code 
of  strict  rules  to  govern  the  feed¬ 
ing,  housing  and  care  of  the  stock 
was  drawn  up  and  is  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to.  At  regular  intervals, 
the  herd  is  examined  by  veteri¬ 
narians,  and  all  diseased  cows 
must  be  taken  out.  The  milk  is 
frequently  subjected  to  chemical 
analysis  by  the  doctors — in  fact, 
every  precaution  is  taken  to  in¬ 
sure  a  pure  article.  The  result 
of  this  careful  work  has  been  to 
develop  an  immense  trade.  At 
the  time  of  my  last  visit — early 
in  September — about  1,500  quarts 
were  being  sold  daily.  The  pros¬ 
pects  are  that  a  trade  of  3,000 
quarts  will  soon  be  reached. 

Without  repeating  what  has 
been  said  before,  it  may  be  stated 
that  Mr.  F.’s  theory  of  how  to 
produce  pure  milk,  is  quite  sim¬ 
ple.  Have  a  perfectly  healthy 
cow  that  has  been  bred  to  yield 
rich  milk.  Feed  her  plenty  of 
clean,  rich  food,  and  use  every 
precaution  to  have  the  cows  and 
the  stables  as  clean,  sweet  and 
comfortable  as  possible.  This 
will  insure  pure  milk  to  start 
with.  The  only  way  such  milk 
can  spoil,  before  it  gets  to  the 
consumer,  is  by  injurious  bacteria 
getting  into  it  and  developing. 

The  remedy  is  to  get  the  milk  as 
quickly  as  possible  into  such 
condition  that  these  bacteria  will 
not  work  in  it.  As  we  all  know, 
the  bacteria  are  not  active  in  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  or  cold.  By  heat¬ 
ing  the  milk  to  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  and  then  bottling  it,  w’e  have 
much  the  same  condition  as  is 
found  in  canned  fruit.  The  milk 
would  keep,  well  treated,  in  this 
way ;  but  the  best  authorities 
argue  that  this  heating  is  more 
or  less  injurious,  and  that  the 
best  way  is  to  use  cold — to  get  the  animal  heat  out  of 
the  milk  as  rapidly  as  possible,  bottle  it,  and  pack  the 
bottles  in  ice.  That  is  what  they  do  at  “Fairfield 
Dairy,”  and  I  shall  try  to  tell,  in  a  few  words,  how 
they  do  it. 

The  big  barn  is  shown  at  Fig.  259.  It  stands  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  farm,  with  drainage  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  The  cattle  stand  in  two  long  rows  facing  to 
the  middle,  with  a  wide  feeding  alley  between  The 
manure  gutters  are  between  the  cows  and  the  win¬ 
dows.  To  clean  them,  a  tip-cart  is  backed  in  through 
one  of  the  big  basement  doors  directly  under  the 


gutter;  a  trap  door  opens  above  it,  and  the  manure 
is  pushed  along  until  it  falls  through  the  trap  into 
the  cart — to  be  at  once  taken  away  from  the  build¬ 
ing.  According  to  contract,  all  buildings  where  the 
cows  are  kept,  must  be  at  least  300  feet  away  from 
any  marshy  land  or  any  buildings  where  fowls, 
horses  or  dogs  are  kept.  None  of  the  men  who  work 
with  the  horses  or  around  the  manure  pile,  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  milk.  This  barn  will  house  300  head  of 


stock,  and  another  one  of  the  same  size  is  now  nearly 
completed.  You  will  notice  wires  running  from  the 
barn,  and  milk  cans  apparently  hanging  in  the  air. 
That  is  the  way  the  milk  is  run  down  to  the  dairy 
house.  This  will  be  explained  later. 

Formerly,  Mr.  Francisco  expected  to  raise  his  own 
heifer  calves  by  using  the  best  of  Jersey  and  Holstein 
bulls  on  his  best  milking  cows.  He  is  now  giving 
this  up.  To  keep  up  a  dairy  of  600  milking  cows 
will  require  such  an  army  of  joung  stock  that  it 
would  take  nearly  the  whole  farm  to  house  them.  A 
little  experience  with  tuberculosis  has  shown  him  the 


necessity  of  having  healthy  and  rugged  cows  for  such 
a  system  of  milk  production.  Most  of  his  cows  are 
now  bought  in  the  dairy  districts  of  Delaware  and 
Sullivan  Counties,  New  York.  In  those  healthful 
localities,  fine  dairy  cows  can  be  bought,  in  car-load 
lots,  for  considerably  less  than  it  would  cost  to  raise 
them  on  the  home  farm.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  this  same  idea  prevails  among  fruitmen  and  po¬ 
tato  growers,  viz.,  the  desirability  of  purchasing  their 
stock  for  seed  or  production  from 
more  favored  localities.  The  hill 
farms  of  New  York  State  can 
produce  cheaper  corns  than  this 
rich  New  Jersey  land.  The  latter 
can  use  the  cows  to  better  advan¬ 
tage,  because  it  is  closer  to  mar¬ 
ket,  and  can  command  a  high 
price. 

The  average  cow  in  this  herd  is 
a  big,  strong,  hearty  animal, 
with  usually  more  or  less  Jersey 
or  Guernsey  blood  showing.  Here 
and  thei'e  Ayrshire  or  Holstein 
blood  shows.  It  is  getting  to  be 
a  herd  of  large  grades,  with 
enough  good  dairy  blood  to  give 
richness  and  color  to  the  milk, 
and  vigor  enough  to  eat  and 
digest  large  rations  of  strong 
food.  Mr.  F.  is  a  shrewd  buyer. 
He  knows  a  good  cow  when  he 
sees  her,  and  frequently  uses  the 
Babcock  test.  When  asked  about 
the  use  of  tuberculin,  he  said 
that  it  was  used  on  all  the  cows 
he  accepted.  He  believes  that  he 
can  tell  by  a  physical  examina¬ 
tion  when  a  cow  has  tuberculosis 
to  any  dangerous  extent,  but 
tuberculin  is  a  finer  test,  and  to 
be  absolutely  sure,  it  is  used  in 
his  herd,  and  any  animal  showing 
any  reaction  from  it,  would  be  at 
once  slaughtered. 

The  cows  are  fed  hay,  ensilage 
and  a  grain  ration.  A  favorite 
grain  mixture  is  200  pounds  best 
corn  meal,  100  pounds  malt 
sprouts,  and  100  pounds  of  bran. 
This  is  mixed  12  hours  before 
feeding,  so  as  to  form  a  soft 
mush.  Formerly,  considerable 
cotton-seed  meal  was  fed,  but  its 
effect  on  the  cows  was  not  good, 
and  linseed  meal  is  now  fed  in¬ 
stead — usually  a  handful  of  the 
dry  meal  scattered  over  the  wet 
grain  feed. 

The  doctors  at  first  objected  to 
ensilage,  but  finally  consented  to 
its  use  after  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  effect  on  the  milk. 
The  ensilage  corn  is  grown  in  the 
fields  close  to  the  barn.  Seventy 
acres  of  corn  were  grown  this 
year,  about  30  of  which  were  fed  green  for  soiling. 
A  large  part  of  the  manure  is  used  on  this  corn,  and 
as  the  fields  are  close  to  the  barn,  this  makes  short 
hauls  both  ways.  A  great  deal  of  clover  is  grown, 
and,  of  course,  Mr.  F.  is  trying  Crimson  clover.  He 
also  expects  to  try  winter  oats  for,  if  they  succeed 
with  him,  they  will  furnish  a  large  amount  of  fall 
and  spring  feed.  In  summer,  the  cows  are  turned  out 
to  pasture  about  four  hours  a  day — the  rest  of  their 
green  food  being  made  up  by  hauling  soiling  crops 
to  the  barn. 

Mr.  F.  showed  a  field  where  one  acre  gave  20Q 


GRANDFATHER’S  MONUMENT!  DAIRY  HOUSE  OF  STONE  WALLS.  Fio.  258. 


THE  BIG  BARN  AT  FAIRFIELD  DAIRY.  THE  HERD!  Fig.  259. 
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cows  all  the  fodder  they  needed  for  a  whole  week. 
The  first  crop  was  oats  or  rye  cut  when  green  and  fed 
in  the  barn.  As  soon  as  this  was  off,  the  land  was 
plowed  and  drilled  to  fodder  corn,  which  was  cut  in 
early  September,  and  fed  green.  The  land  was  then 
ready  for  rye,  winter  oats  or  Crimson  clover,  and  will 
go  through  the  same  programme  another  year.  The 
two  green  crops  gave  200  cows  all  the  roughage  they 
could  eat  in  seven  days. 

With  healthy  cows,  and  plenty  of  sweet  food,  pure 
milk  is  sure  to  come.  How  is  it  to  be  kept  pure  when 
all  the  air  is  filled  with  floating  germs  eager  to  begin 
their  work  of  spoiling  it.  The  cows  are  brushed  and 
carded  every  day  as  regularly  as  they  are  watered. 
The  stable  is  kept  clean  and  sweet,  and  frequently 
washed  out.  That  leaves  a  small  chance  for  any 
manure  or  hair  to  fall  into  the  milk  at  milking,  or  for 
any  bad  smells  to  be  absorbed  by  it.  The  milkers 
are  obliged  to  keep  themselves  clean.  Before  they 
sit  down  to  milk,  they  must  wash  their  hands  and 
faces,  clean  their  nails,  and  put  on  clean  white 
milking  jackets  and  pants  which  are  kept  at  the  barn. 
Many  farmers  call  all  this  absurd  and  useless,  but  it 
is  strictly  adhered  to,  and,  in  fact,  is  common  usage 
on  all  dairies  where  big  prices  are  obtained  for  milk. 

The  milk  is  drawn  into  covered  pails  with  only  a 
small  opening  at  the  top  which  is  covered  by  a  fine 
wire  sieve.  The  milk  streams  fall  directly  on  this 
sieve,  so  that  it  is  impossible  tor  any  dirt  to  get  into 
the  pail.  Ten  or  12  milkers  soon  fill  a  milk  can.  As 
soon  as  they  are  tilled,  the  cans  are  hooked  on  to  a 
trolley-like  arrangement,  and  go  rolling  on  a  wiie 
down  to  the  dairy  house,  nearly  1,000  feet  away  and 
below.  At  Fig.  259,  we  see  the  cans  on  the  way, 
while  at  Fig.  258  we  can  see  them  entering  the  upp<  r 
story  of  the  dairy  house.  This  “  trolley  ”  is  an  end¬ 
less  wire  rope  running  over  wheels  at  the  barn  aid 
dairy  house.  A  man  at  the  latter  place,  by  turning  a 
crank,  sets  the  thing  in  motion,  pulls  in  the  full  cai  s 
and  sends  back  the  empty  ones.  It  is  a  great  improve  - 
ment  over  any  scheme  for  carrying  the  cans  by  wagon. 
The  milk  is  quickly  taken  out  of  the  barn,  and  is 
cooled  and  aired  by  its  journey  through  the  air.  They 
have  never  dropped  but  one  can  since  the  thing  has 
been  in  operation. 

The  dairy  house,  shown  at  Fig.  258,  is  a  model  of  its 
kind.  It  was  put  in  the  valley  beside  a  famous 
spring,  which  supplies  a  never-failing  stream  of  pure, 
cold  water.  As  will  be  noticed,  the  house  is  built  of 
stone.  Here  are  collected  the  old  stone  walls  which 
the  grandfathers  put  up  as  monuments  of  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  toil,  which  in  this  age  are  useless  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  unless  put  to  another  use.  This  daily 
house  is  typical  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age. 
Here  is  the  better  use  of  grandfather's  old  material. 
His  old  walls  served  their  purpose.  That  purpose  is 
completed.  As  dairy  house  or  as  road  material,  they 
serve  a  new  and  better  purpose,  and  serve  as  a  nobler 
monument  to  grandfather’s  sterling  qualities.  Next 
week  we  shall  tell  how  this  milk  is  dodged  past  the 
bacteria  inside  this  house.  h.  w.  c. 


THE  BOIKEN  AND  OTHER  APPLES. 

As  this  apple  has  been  highly  praised  iu  some 
places,  and  as  I  cannot  fully  agree  with  the  estimate 
placed  upon  it,  especially  as  regards  the  quality  of 
the  fruit,  I  will  volunteer  a  description — as  I  have  it. 
Perhaps  mine  may  not  be  the  true  Boiken,  but  I  think 
it  is.  It  is  said  to  be  of  Siberian  or  Russian  origin. 
Here,  the  tree  is  a  thrifty,  but  irregular  grower  ;  with 
rather  slender,  upright,  spreading,  ingrowing  and 
drooping  branches.  Much  of  the  fruit  is  borne  on  the 
ends  of  the  willowy  branches  ;  the  leaves  are  large 
and  the  bark  smooth.  There  is  some  blight.  The 
fruit  is  large,  usually  oblate-conical,  very  broad  at 
the  base,  nearly  smooth,  but  one  side  is  thicker  than 
the  other.  In  color,  it  is  a  pale  green  with  a  thin, 
crimson  blush— specks  not  prominent,  but  there  is  an 
inclination  to  round,  smoky  spots  (fungus  I  suppose) 
in  the  shade.  The  medium  stem  is  placed  in  a  very 
large,  very  deep,  straight  or  dishing,  nearly  even, 
thinly  russeted  cavity.  Calyx  open  or  closed — seg¬ 
ments  usually  short,  upright.  Basin  medium,  rather 
abrupt,  furrowed,  the  core  is  small — open.  Seeds 
brown  not  plenty.  The  flesh  is  quite  white  and 
juicy,  but  of  a  spongy  texture,  without  much  flavor 
and  entirely  too  acid  for  dessert.  Now,  although  it 
bears  well,  and  may  be  by  care  kept  until  December, 
yet  it  is  very  much  incliued  to  rot  on  the  tree,  and  I 
could  not  couut  it  a  better  keeper  than  Grimes 
Golden. 

At  first,  I  was  inclined  to  regard  this  variety  as 
promising,  but  after  several  years’  fruiting,  I  am 
obliged  to  think  it  of  very  little  value  for  this  local¬ 
ity,  where  the  fine-grained,  high-flavored  Grimes 
Golden,  the  showy,  juicy  Jonathan,  and  the  long- 
lived,  popular  Minkler  succeed. 

One  of  the  most  delicately  flavored  apples  which 
we  have  at  this  season  (November),  is  the  Evening 


Party.  It  is  not  so  good  a  bearer  as  I  would  like,  and 
the  texture  is  just  a  little  suggestive  of  sponginess  ; 
yet  it  is  the  apple  of  all  apples  with  which  one  needs 
a  guardian  to  tell  him  when  he  has  had  enough. 
Besides,  its  rich  color,  and  erratic,  aristocratic  out¬ 
line  are  suggestive  of  coquetry  with  the  palate.  I 
wish  that  it  bore  better  and  kept  longer. 

Tenderskin  is  another  apple  that  “turns  in  its 
descriptive  grave”  here,  at  the  quality  grade  that 
Downing  gives  it.  It  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
Melon,  and  many  times  more  productive.  But  its 
small  size  unfits  it  for  the  market. 

Sangamon  County,  111.  benj.  buckman. 


IS  IT  BACTERIA  OR  COW? 

WHAT  MAKES  TUK  CUBAM  BITTER? 

The  Target. 

One  of  our  subscribers  asks  this  question  :  “  What 
causes  the  bitter  cream  which  the  Jersey  cow  is  par¬ 
ticularly  prone  to  give,  and  is  there  any  known  rea¬ 
son  for  it  ?  Is  there  any  known  remedy  to  prevent 
it  ?  I  have  owned  a  good  many  high-grade  Jersey 
cows,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  one  whose  cream  is  free 
from  this  fault  at  certain  times  in  the  year.  The 
cream  is  usually  sweet  for  a  few  months  after  calv¬ 
ing.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  causes 
of  a  bitter  or  unpleasant  taste  in  milk,  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  cow,  and  not  to  poor  methods  of  feeding 
or  handling  ? 

"  Bacteria  !  ”  Says  Dr.  Conn. 

The  only  causes  of  bitter  milk  that  are  known  at 
the  present  time  are,  first,  certain  bitter  tastes  that 
may  be  derived  from  certain  kinds  of  food  fed  to  the 
cow.  Very  little  is  known  iu  regard  to  this.  Second, 
it  is  positively  known  that  iu  many  cases  bitter  milk 
is  produced  by  certain  species  of  bacteria  which  get 
into  the  milk  and  grow  there,  producing  intensely 
bitter  products.  Several  such  species  are  known,  and 
several  instances  of  bitter  milk  have  been  traced  to 
such  a  cause.  These  bitter  producing  species  are 
probably  associated  with  the  food  given  to  the  cow. 
that  a  Jersey  cow  is  particularly  prone  to  bitterness 
in  her  milk,  I  was  not  aware,  and  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  Jersey  cows  should  be  thus  subject  more  than 
others.  I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  which  your  correspondent  asks,  beyond  the  gen¬ 
eral  statement  that,  as  a  rule,  bitter  milk  is  produced 
by  certain  species  of  bacteria  getting  into  the  milk. 

H.  W.  CONN. 

Bad  Food  or  “ Micro-Organisms .” 

Bitter  cream  is  due,  so  far  as  known,  to  one  of  two 
causes:  First,  food  eaten  which  contains  bitter  sub¬ 
stances.  Second,  micro-organisms  which  produce  bit¬ 
ter  substances.  There  seem  to  be  a  considerable 
numoer  of  different  organisms  which  have  the  power 
of  producing  bitterness  iu  milk.  Certain  kinds  appear 
to  develop  at  comparatively  low  temperatures,  and 
are  found  in  cream  which  has  been  kept  standing  for 
some  days  at  a  temperature,  say,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  45  degrees.  The  point  which  is  raised  by  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  namely,  that  Jersey  cows  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  produce  bitter  cream,  is  probably  accidental. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  breed  has  anything  to  do 
with  it ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  such  may  be  the  case. 
The  suggestion  which  seems  best  to  offer  is  that  pains 
be  taken  to  observe  strictly,  cleanliness  in  every  way, 
in  the  stable,  about  the  bodies  of  the  cows,  the  hands 
of  the  milkers,  and  especially  the  milking  utensils, 
such  as  the  milk  pails,  cans,  etc.  Then  in  addition  to 
this,  pains  should  be  taken  not  to  keep  cream  stand¬ 
ing  any  longer  than  is  necessary  to  ripen  it  properly 
for  the  best  results  in  churning.  l.  l.  van  slyke. 

Bacteria  Cornered  in  a  Cellar. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  cause  of  a  bitter  or  unpleasant 
taste  in  milk  that  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  cow, 
and  not  to  poor  methods  of  handling  or  feeding, 
except  that  the  cow  may  be  in  heat  or  diseased.  In 
either  case,  the  milk  should  not  be  used.  If  I  had  the 
trouble  of  which  your  correspondent  speaks,  I  would 
investigate  the  feed  thoroughly,  especially  if  the  cow 
had  poor  water  or  poor  pasture.  If  the  feed  proved  all 
right,  then  something  is  wrong  with  the  barn,  the 
dairy,  or  dairy  utensils.  Plenty  of  pure  air,  sunlight 
and  steam  applied  iu  the  right  places,  will  prevent 
any  trouble  if  the  feed  is  all  right  and  the  cow  healthy. 

When  we  were  delivering  milk  to  the  local  trade, 
we  had  a  constant  complaint  from  one  customer  whose 
milk  would  not  keep  over  night.  We  investigated 
and  found  that  none  of  our  other  customers  had  any 
trouble,  a  neighbor  of  the  complaining  customer  re¬ 
porting  that  the  milk  we  furnished  him  kept  four  to 


six  days.  The  complaining  customer  kept  the  milk 
in  a  cool,  dry  cellar.  We  asked  him  to  try  keeping  the 
milk  in  some  other  part  of  the  house.  He  did  so,  and 
reported  that  the  milk  kept  all  right.  The  cellar 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  clean  and  sweet  ;  but  we 
concluded  that  it  must  be  the  home  of  some  bacteria 
that  was  injurious  to  milk. 

A  gentleman  bought  butter  from  one  of  the  best 
makers  in  this  county.  He  was  troubled  all  summer 
with  rancid  butter.  Butter  brought  fresh  from  the 
dairy  the  day  it  was  made,  would  become  rancid 
in  two  or  three  days,  although  kept  in  a  well-iced 
refrigerator.  This  refrigerator  was  an  old  one,  but 
was  kept  clean.  Finally  the  man  bought  a  new  re¬ 
frigerator,  and  has  had  no  trouble  with  his  butter  for 
over  a  year.  He  thinks  now  that,  although  the  old 
refrigerator  was  apparently  clean,  the  pores  of  the 
wood  must  have  been  saturated  with  the  germs  that 
cause  rancid  hutter. 

The  longer  we  work  in  dairying,  the  more  sure  we 
are  that,  if  there  is  any  defect  in  the  milk,  cream  or 
butter,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  man  and  not  the  cow. 
The  only  points  where  the  cow  is  to  blame  are  in 
giving  too  little  when  properly  treated,  and  in  not 
showing  enough  butter  fat.  All  other  characteristics 
the  feeder  and  dairyman  control.  H.  m.  COTTRELL. 

A  Hint  At  the  Trouble. 

So  far  as  I  know,  all  peculiar  flavors  of  milk,  bitter 
or  otherwise,  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
ferments,  or  to  the  taste  directly  imparted  to  the  milk 
by  the  food,  with  the  exception  that  it  has  been  fre- 
queutly  noticed  that  the  milk  from  cows  in  advanced 
periods  of  lactation,  may  contain  a  bitter,  saline  pro¬ 
duct.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  product  has  never  been 
isolated.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Jersey  cow  is  more 
subject  to  this  than  cows  of  other  breeds,  h.  ii.  wing. 

E-  N.-Y. — VVe  are  rather  surprised  that  only  one  of 
our  correspondents  should  even  hint  at  what  seems  to 
be  the  true  solution  of  the  trouble.  There  are  three 
eauses  for  an  unpleasant  taste  in  milk  or  cream  out¬ 
side  of  what  happens  to  it  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
cow.  When  the  cow  is  far  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
the  milk  often  has  a  strong,  salty  taste.  It  may  not 
be  exactly  bitter,  but  is  unpleasant,  and  quickly 
noticed  by  most  people.  Of  course  in  large  dairies, 
where  the  milk  from  many  cows  is  well  mixed,  this 
taste  would  not  be  noticed.  Cows  may  be  troubled 
with  a  disease  of  the  liver  that  eauses  bitter  milk,  and 
in  some  stages  of  tuberculosis  the  milk  has  a  peculiar 
flavor.  In  this  case,  we  think  the  trouble  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  cow  has  been  giving  milk  too  long, 
and  that  the  characteristic  change  has  set  in. 
lhis  is  pretty  well  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when  two 
cows  were  kept — one  long  in  milk  and  the  other  fresh 
— their  milk  was  kept  separate,  in  the  same  refriger¬ 
ator  and  one  showed  the  bitterness  while  the  other 
was  sweet.  We  believe  that  the  hest  cows — that  is, 
the  ones  giving  the  richest  milk,  will  show  more  of 
this  trouble  than  others.  It  is  strange  that  scientific 
men  have  not  given  this  matter  more  attention. 


MILLERS  AND  THEIR  WATS. 

THEIR  SHARE  OF  THE  FARMER’S  WHEAT. 

Reference  here  is  not  made  to  the  kind  of  millers 
that  has  wings,  but  to  owners  of  flouring  mills,  some 
of  whom  will  never  have  any  wings,  I  fear,  unless 
they  change  their  ways.  The  day  is  rapidly  passing 
iu  which  farmers  thought  that  they  had  greater  griev¬ 
ances  against  every  other  class  than  workers  m  other 
occupations  could  have  against  then;  but  some  of 
the  men  who  buy  and  grind  our  grain  have  ways  that 
are  decidedly  unfair  to  farmers,  and  some  improve¬ 
ment  would  be  in  order. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  our  village  are  five  mills  that 
buy  and  store  some  wheat  whenever  it  is  offered  by 
local  growers.  The  amount  of  wheat  grown  here  is 
far  short  of  the  requirements  of  these  mills,  which 
find  a  good  market  for  flour  in  the  coal  regions 
of  southeastern  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  wheat  needed  is  ordered  chiefly  from 
dealers  in  the  city  markets  of  our  State.  Before  com¬ 
petition  between  the  mills  for  the  local  wheat  arose, 
the  idea  was  that  each  mill  should  take  the  wheat  of 
its  regular  customers,  or  what  was  offered  at  its 
doors,  and  pay  a  price  just  sufficiently  large  to  make 
it  unprofitable  for  the  farmer  to  ship  to  the  city.  The 
miller  could  thus  save  about  10  cents  a  bushel  on 
local  wheat,  as  he  paid  city  prices  plus  freight  for 
the  imported  grain,  and  several  cents  less  than  city 
prices  for  local  grain.  But  there  was  so  much  profit 
in  the  local  wheat,  that  the  mills  began  sending  buy¬ 
ers  out,  offering  slight  inducements  to  the  growers  to 
sell  to  a  competitor  of  the  man  they  usually  supplied. 
Farmers  learned  that  something  was  to  be  gained  by 
going  to  more  than  one  mill  with  samples  when  they 
wanted  to  sell. 

Last  summer,  after  thrashing,  a  neighbor  and  I  took 
samples  to  one  mill,  and  65  cents  a  bushel  was  offered 
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us.  As  wheat  was  then  quoted  at  72  cents  in  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  market,  we  naturally  refused  to  sell,  and  my 
neighbor  said  that  we  would  drive  on  to  Blank’s  mill. 
The  miller  quietly  informed  us  that  it  was  useless  to 
go,  as  the  millers  had  entered  into  an  agreement  not 
to  pay  more  than  65  cents  a  bushel.  Then  he  had  the 
assurance  to  call  up  Blank’s  mill  by  telephone,  and 
remind  him  that  they  were  doing  as  agreed,  and 
wished  to  know  if  Blank  was  similarly  faithful.  When 
I  called  up  Blank  a  few  minutes  later  through  the 
public  telephone,  you  may  be  sure  that  1  found  it 
impossible  to  get  a  better  offer  than  65  cents.  The 
reader  may  say  that  that  miller  was  not  very  bright 
to  give  the  fact  away  that  a  trust  had  been  formed  ; 
but  he  had  sense  enough  to  help  others  keep  the  price 
of  local  wheat  at  65  cents, when  Cincinnati  wheat  was 
worth  72  cents,  and  when  they  probably  would  have 
to  pay  75  cents  for  any  wheat  from  the  city  markets. 

Such  an  occurrence  destroys  one’s  serenity  of  spirit. 
Competition  is  killed,  and  one  is  at  tbe  mercy  of  a 
little  combination  that  is  capable  of  holding  prices 
down  sufficiently  to  put  several  thousands  of  dollars 
into  its  pockets  that  were  earned  by  the  farmers  and 
are  needed  by  the  farmers.  Of  course  the  natural 
thing  to  do  was  to  store  the  wheat,  even  though  one 
expected  no  rise  in  price,  as  it  seemed  unmanly  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  such  a  gang,  if  the  future  offered 
any  chance  of  disposing  of  the  grain  in  any  other  di¬ 
rection.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add  that  the  combi¬ 
nation  has  gone  to  pieces,  temporarily  at  least,  but 
these  “  understandings  ”  have  been  the  rule  for  several 
years,  and  will  continue  to  influence  prices  in  our 
local  market,  to  the  injury  of  pro¬ 
ducers  who  should  be  able  to  sell  in 
a  market  where  competition  regu¬ 
lates  the  price  every  day  in  the  year. 

In  some  mills  the  man  who  super¬ 
intends  the  grinding  is  paid  a  good 
salary  on  account  of  his  ability  to 
make  a  large  amount  of  good  flour 
from  a  bushel  of  grain  ;  his  value  to 
the  mill  is  gauged  by  his  ability  in 
this  respect.  It  is  my  practice  to 
weigh  accurately  all  the  wheat  sent 
to  a  mill,  to  be  exchanged  for  flour 
for  home  use.  The  farm  hands  are 
also  furnished  wheat  at  market 
price,  and  their  wheat  goes  in  the 
wagon  with  my  own  to  mill,  the 
hands  thus  making  a  material  sav¬ 
ing,  as  a  dollar  in  wheat  exchanges 
for  more  flour  than  a  dollar  in 
money  at  the  grocery.  A  number  of 
times  “mistakes”  would  occur  in 
weight  of  all  the  lots  of  wheat,  when 
the  hired  miller  did  the  weighing. 

I  am  sure  that  the  owner  of  the  mill 
was  honest,  and  it  was  hard  to 
see  the  motive  of  the  employee  in 
making  “  mistakes”  always  in  favor 
of  the  mill,  until  I  learned  that  he 
was  as  interested  in  having  wheat 
receipts  small,  as  compared  with 
the  output  of  flour,  as  any  one. 

After  some  contention,  he  would  always  make  the  ex¬ 
change  correctly,  but  here  is  a  condition  of  things  in 
which  an  employee  is  directly  interested  in  defrauding 
a  patron,  and  a  dishonest  one  will  naturally  do  so. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  intimate  that  a  majority  of 
millers  do  not  give  honest  weight ;  I  know  many  hon¬ 
orable  men  in  the  business.  But  one  does  not  like  the 
disposition  of  millers  to  form  combinations  with  the 
object  of  stifling  competition.  He  does  not  like  to 
sell  his  crop  for  five  to  ten  cents  per  bushel  less  than 
other  wheat  costs  the  mill.  He  does  not  like  to  have 
his  wheat  weighed  by  an  employee  of  whose  character 
he  knows  nothing,  but  who  is  interested  in  having 
the  wheat  receipts  small  as  compared  with  the  output 
of  flour,  so  that  his  record  as  a  competent  miller  may 
be  gilt-edged.  None  of  these  things  is  right. 

Ohio.  AI.VA  AGEE. 


each  end,  notched  and  bolted  to  them.  It  has  25  steel 
teeth,  %  x  %-inch  and  1  foot  long.  The  draw  chain  is 
an  old-fashioned,  long-link  chain  attached  to  the  first 
and  third  pieces.  By  selecting  the  proper  link  in 
which  to  insert  a  hook  clevis,  it  will  not  “  trail”  any¬ 
where.  The  teeth  cut  2  2-5  inches  apart.  These  har¬ 
rows,  a  Eureka  mower,  a  Yankee  horse-rake,  a  Planet 
Jr.  cultivator,  a  Syracuse  two-horse  hiller,  and  a  Hal- 
lock  potato  digger  constitute  the  chief  tools  used  on  a 
40-acre  farm,  the  whole  costing  less  than  the  digger 
used  by  Mr.  Chapman.  As  but  little  grain  is  grown,  I 
sometimes  borrow  a  seeder  to  put  it  in  (my  neighbors 
refuse  to  take  pay);  or  if  the  seeder  is  in  use  when 
my  ground  is  ready,  I  sow  it  by  hand  in  “  streaks.” 

As  to  efficiency  :  When  the  first  spring-tooth  harrow 
was  brought  into  the  neighborhood,  I  borrowed  it, 
was  delighted,  resolved  to  get  one.  “But!”  Upon 
closer  examination  of  its  work  on  hard,  fall- 
plowing,  l  found  that  it  made  a  great  show  upon  the 
surface,  but  failed  to  go  as  deep  as  the  old  spike-tooth 
harrow,  though  it  did  better  work.  When  a  spring 
comes  in  contact  with  an  obstruction,  whether  it  be  a 
stone  or  hard  ground,  it  will  yield — in  the  one  case  an 
advantage  ;  in  the  other,  not.  Believing  t  hat  a  rigid 
tooth  would  do  better  work  for  me  in  most  cases,  I 
made  the  harrow  described.  It  is  very  light,  and  by 
weighting  it,  it  can  be  adapted  to  any  condition  of  the 
soil.  In  soil  free  from  stones,  or  only  moderately 
stony,  it  will  mellow  the  soil  deeper,  make  it  finer, 
leave  it  smoother,  and  do  it  as  rapidly  as  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow. 

The  digger  requires  but  one  team,  does  not  clog, 
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getting  poorer,  while  it  is  now  improving.  I  hope  soon 
to  be  able  to  produce  cheaper  than  ever  before.  A 
neighbor  has  furnished  me  the  cost  of  growing  one 
acre  of  potatoes  this  year,  by  the  “  hoe  and  hill 
tern.  Here  it  is  : 

Plowing . $2.50 

Fitting .  1.87 

Seed,  nine  bushels .  4.50 

Planting .  2.00 

Cultivating  six  times  .  I  87 

Hoeing .  1.50 

Digging  and  storing .  7.50 


A  CHEAP  OUTFIT  OF  TOOLS. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  FARM  MACHINERY. 

Being  encouraged  by  the  remarks  of  E.  H.  Collins 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  October  26,  in  the  belief  that  tools 
and  methods  that  may  seem  primitive,  may  give  as 
satisfactory  results  as  those  more  scientific,  I  venture 
to  describe  mine,  hoping  that  I  may  be  able  to  add 
something  to  what  was  suggested  by  C.  E.  Chapman 
in  the  same  issue.  For  simply  mellowing  the  soil,  an 
A  harrow  is  used.  The  sides  are  3Xx4%  inches  by  7 
feet  long.  It  is  five  feet  wide  at  the  rear,  and  has 
nine  broad  cultivator  teeth  attached.  It  would  run 
steadier  if  longer.  Several  of  these  were  formerly  in 
use  here,  but  all  but  mine  have  been  superseded  by 
the  spring-tooth  harrow  which,  I  believe,  is  a  mistake. 
For  sod,  a  square  harrow  is  used.  It  consists  of  five 
pieces,  2  x2%  inches  and  4  feet  long,  placed  11  inches 
apart,  and  held  in  position  by  smaller  pieces,  one  on 


SERVING  DINNER  AT  A  COLORADO  “POTATO  DAY.” 


will  work  wherever  potatoes  can  be  grown — rows 
should  be  sidewise  of  the  hill — and,  while  it  does  not 
leave  the  potatoes  as  convenient  for  picking  as  the 
Hoover,  and  should  be  followed  by  the  harrow,  it  will 
dig  as  rapidly,  and  my  potatoes  were  dug  and  stored 
as  cheaply  as  Mr.  C.’s,  though  the  yield  was  a  little 
less,  and  men  only  were  hired  at  $1  per  day.  As  my 
farm  is  small,  and  potatoes  and  strawberries  are  the 
specialties,  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different  from 
those  outlined  by  Mr.  C.  For  my  purpose,  I  believe 
that  a  minimum  cost  has  been  reached  without  any 
material  loss  in  efficiency  of  implements. 

Changing  works  is  seldom  entirely  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned,  and  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 
When  work  is  not  needed  in  the  potatoes,  I  can  find  it 
in  the  berries,  and.  though  not  always  sure  of  its 
bringing  good  wages,  irrigation  has  pretty  nearly 
eliminated  all  doubt. 

As  to  the  cost  of  those  potatoes,  page  742  :  There 
should  be  a  charge  for  interest  and  taxes  on  land  ; 
also  for  hauling  to  market.  My  potatoes  cost  more, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  use  of  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  fertilizer  ;  to  hilling  too  high,  as  it  proved  ;  and  to 
more  hand  labor  in  planting.  The  seed  was  covered 
with  a  hoe;  the  fertilizer  applied  over  and  around  the 
hills  later  and  brushed  in.  This  has  given  better  re¬ 
sults  than  any  other  method.  I  expected,  and,  but 
for  the  drought,  would  have  obtained,  a  yield  of  300 
bushels  or  over.  As  it  was,  small  portions  of  the 
field,  in  which  water  settled  after  the  very  few  show¬ 
ers  that  caused  any  to  run  in  the  furrows,  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  320  bushels.  Under  the  “  hoe-and- 
hill  ”  system,  I  have  more  than  once  been  able  to  de¬ 
liver  at  a  station  four  miles  away,  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  20  cents  per  bushel  ;  this,  too,  while  charging 
more  for  each  item  than  Mr.  C.  has.  This  was  cheaper 
than  I  am  doing  it  now;  but  then  the  farm  was  steadily 


Total . $21.74 

Yield,  200  bushels;  cost,  11  cents. 

Pennsylvania.  G.  A.  PARCEL, L.. 

A  COLORADO  “  POTATO  DAY.” 

Some  years  ago,  the  agriculturists  around  Greeley, 
Col.,  formed  an  association  and  made  an  attempt  to 
have  a  county  fair.  After  the  manner  of  like  com¬ 
panies  in  the  East,  they  surrounded  their  grounds 
with  a  high  fence,  erected  a  shelter  called  by  courtesy, 
a  hall,  put  up  show  pens,  and,  of  course,  did  not  for¬ 
get  to  construct  a  race  track  with  its  attendant 
judges’ stand  and  grand  stand.  People  turned  out 
well,  and  uncomplainingly  paid  the  admission  fees  at 
the  gate.  But,  notwithstanding,  the  debit  side  of  the 
account  overbalanced  the  credit  side,  and  after  several 
attempts  to  improve  affairs  by  personal  contributions, 
the  grounds  were  sold — and  the  energetic  farmer  or 
stockman  lacked  a  place  to  display  the  results  of  his 
skill,  care  and  industry. 

After  a  time,  as  irrigation  and  farming  in  this  new 
country  became  better  understood,  and  the  immense 
crops  of  potatoes,  as  well  as  the 
immense  individual  potato,  sur¬ 
prised  the  raiser  himself,  a  demand 
arose  for  a  chance  to  show  the  world 
what  we  could  do.  Out  of  these 
conditions,  the  plan  for  “potato 
day”  was  evolved.  When  the  old 
colonists  laid  out  the  new  town, 
they  reserved  two  blocks  in  the 
center — north  and  south  of  Main 
Street,  for  parks.  These  twin  parks 
were  made  the  show  grounds.  Along 
the  walks,  tables  were  arranged  to 
hold  the  display  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Of  -course  the  potato  was 
there  in  all  its  variety  of  color,  shape 
and  size.  From  towns  near  the  foot 
hills  fine  displays  of  apples  were 
brought  which  elicited  much  com¬ 
ment  for,  with  a  few  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  Greeley  people  have  not 
made  a  success  of  raising  standard 
apples. 

Main  street — between  the  parks — 
had  been  given  over  to  preparing 
food  for  the  multitude  of  visitors 
which  every  incoming  train  un¬ 
loaded.  Last  year  they  had  a  po¬ 
tato  bake  and  a  barbecue.  This 
year  the  latter  was  omitted,  and 
sandwiches  and  coffee  wrere  served 
in  abundance.  It  was  inteuded  to 
have  baked  potatoes  in  abundance  also.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  mammoth  oven  had  been  built  of  brick  in  the 
inclosed  street.  In  the  trial  heatings  this  oven  had 
baked  the  small  quantity  of  potatoes  entrusted  to  it 
very  nicely  ;  but,  sad  to  say,  when  the  crowd 
were  there  waiting  for  the  bake  to  be  opened, 
it  utterly  refused  to  do  the  work  required  of  it. 
It  had  not  stored  heat  enough  to  overcome  the 
moisture— the  steam  arising  from  100  bushels  of 
potatoes. 

But  the  best  of  coffee  was  made  by  the  barrel. 
Fig.  260  shows  one  of  the  tanks  where  the  coffee  was 
made  ;  also  the  smaller  one  for  water  near  it,  the 
chimneys  of  the  oven  and  the  waiting  hungry  crowd. 
This  picture  was  taken  at  the  dinner  hour  when  the 
townspeople  had  gone  to  their  homes  with  their 
visitors,  and  the  crowd  was  the  smallest  of  any  part 
of  the  day. 

The  poultry  fanciers  made  a  fine  display  ;  coops  for 
their  accommodation  were  placed  uuder  the  trees.  A 
miniature  lake  was  filled  with  bass  and  trout  taken 
from  ponds  where  the  owners  are  interested  in  fish 
culture.  One  street  was  given  over  to  a  display  of 
dairy  stock.  Among  the  animals  were  seen  an  ante¬ 
lope,  a  raccoon,  two  coyotes,  one  gray  wolf,  cats,  dogs, 
rabbits,  etc. 

The  race  course  belongs  to  a  company,  and  does  not 
need  the  agricultural  display  to  help  run  it.  Those 
who  wished  to  see  races,  could  do  so  by  riding  a  mile  or 
two  out  of  town.  The  store  windows  were  fittingly  deco¬ 
rated,  and  attracted  much  attention.  Potato  dolls 
with  features  painted  upon  their  potato  heads,  and 
noses  formed  by  weii-chosen  knobs,  were  sometimes  a 
laughable  sight.  Strangers  were  heard  to  express 
much  pleasure  from  the  day.  The  absence  of  the  high 
fence  and  the  fee  collector,  was  noted,  but  not 
regretted.  g,  k,  u, 
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ICE  CREAM  FROM  THE  FARM. 

HOW  A  TRADE  WAS  WORKED  UP. 

About  15  years  ago.  a  young  man  started  in  the 
ice  cream  business  with  the  determination  to  work 
up  a  wholesale  trade  here.  I  made  a  contract  to  fur¬ 
nish  him  with  what  cream  he  needed,  and  I  have  been 
in  his  place  of  business  nearly  every  day  during  the 
ice  cream  seasons  for  many  years.  A  rough-board 
shanty,  14x24  feet,  and  8  feet  high,  was  erected  in  the 
rear  of  a  store  building  ;  in  it  was  placed  a  10-gallon 
triple-motion  freezer,  run  by  a  three-horse-power 
steam  engine,  which  has  been  replaced  by  an  electric 
motor.  A  number  each  of  1-quart,  2-quart,  and  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  10  and  20-gallon  cans,  together  with  tubs  of 
suitable  dimensions  for  packing  purposes,  were  se¬ 
cured.  The  cans  were  greased  with  lard  inside  and 
out  ar,  the  close  of  season,  and  stored  away  to  prevent 
rust,  and  the  tubs  were  nicely  painted  blue.  A  few 
paddles  and  an  ice  crusher  additional,  were  all  the 
appliances  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream. 

This  cream'was  introduced  as  the  Boss  ice  cream, 
and  to-day  is  favorably  known,  not  only  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity,  but  over  a  good  portion  of  Ohio  and  eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  It  is  made  from  cream  that  would  churn 
1)4  pound  of  butter  per  gallon  ;  five  gallons  of  this 
cream,  three  pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  12  fresh  eggs 
beaten,  and  the  purest  of  flavoring  extracts,  are 
placed  in  the  freezer.  When  frozen,  the  10-gallon 
freezer  is  full  to  overflowing;  thus  five  gallons  of 
plain  cream  produce  10  gallons  of  ice  cream.  Eggs 
are  used  mostly  to  color  the  cream,  as  by  the  process 
of  freezing,  the  natural  color  is  lost.  The  cream  sells 
for  50  cents  per  quart,  75  cents  per  one-half  gallon, 
and  $1  per  gallon  and  over. 

To  work  up  the  trade,  cream  was  furnished  to  pro¬ 
prietors  of  ice-cream  parlors,  hotel  and  boarding¬ 
house  keepers  in  any  quantity,  at  $1  per  gallon.  Every 
morning,  a  wagon  containing  a  box  of  crushed  ice 
made  the  rounds,  and  repacked  all  cream,  if  any  was 
left  over,  free  of  charge.  1  f  any  cream  had  melted  too 
much,  so  that  it  could  not  be  repacked,  the  amount 
was  measured  and  taken  back,  and  credit  given  at  the 
same  rate  at  which  it  was  sold.  This  cream  was 
frozen  again,  and  one  gallon  of  it  made  two  gallons  of  ice 
cream,  thus  giving  a  profit  to  the  owner  again.  This 
method  so  pleased  all  parties,  that  many  that  had 
frozen  their  own  cream,  quit  it,  and  bought  it  already 
frozen.  Many  small  candy  stores  put  in  tables,  and 
sold  ice  cream,  as  it  required  no  outlay  for  manufac¬ 
turing. 

Another  way  of  introducing  this  cream  was  resorted 
to  ;  when  an  ice  cream  social  was  given  in  town  for 
the  benefit  of  a  church  or  any  charitable  institution, 
five  gallons  of  cream  were  donated,  and  if  any  was 
left  over  it  was  taken  back  and  credit  given  as  above 
mentioned.  In  this  manner  the  Boss  ice  cream  was 
soon  well  and  favorably  known  without  the  use  of 
much  printers’  ink. 

Next  a  popular  druggist  who  had  a  good  soda  water 
trade,  was  approached  and  persuaded  to  put  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  ice  cream  into  every  glass  of  soda  water, 
and  a  sign  :  “Ice  Cream  Soda  Water”  was  hung  out  ; 
this  proved  so  popular  that  inside  of  10  days,  a  sign  : 
“  Ice  Cream  Soda”  was  seen  in  every  place  where  soda 
water  was  sold  in  town.  More  than  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  soda  water  was  consumed  the  first  season  than 
in  any  previous  season,  and  to-day  soda  without  ice 
cream  is  not  wanted. 

A  wagon  selling  as  small  a  quantity  as  five  cents’ 
worth,  was  started  in  the  outskirts  of  town,  giving 
the  people  a  taste  of  this  cream,  and  at  the  same  time 
advertising  the  places  at  which  it  was  sold.  The 
trade  this  man  has  worked  up  and  held  in  the  face  of 
opposition,  is  wonderful ;  his  sales  some  weeks  amount 
to  2,000  gallons.  While  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to 
freeze  cream  on  the  farm,  an  office  or  storage  place  is 
almost  a  necessity  in  town,  as  often  cream  is  wanted 
during  the  day  over  and  above  the  quantity  delivered 
in  the  morning.  J.  Bollinger. 

Trumbull  County,  Ohio. 


WHAT  SAY? 

Separator  or  Creamer. — I  have  a  small  herd  of 
cows  averaging  five  or  six  ;  I  wish  to  sell  cream  and 
make  a  little  butter  for  a  retail  route.  Which  would 
be  the  best,  a  creamer  or  a  separator  ?  Are  the  hand 
separatoi's  practical  machines  ?  There  is  a  sale  for 
the  skim-milk,  and  it  would  be  fresher  from  the 
separator.  Which  would  make  the  most  cream  by 
measure,  the  creamer  or  the  separator,  from  the  same 
amount  of  milk  ?  G.  E.  G. 

Stratham,  N.  II. 

R.  N.-Y. — Under  these  circumstances  our  own  choice 
would  be  a  separator. 

Insurance  Rates. — Insurance  agents  are  doing 
quite  a  large  business  in  this  and  adjoining  counties, 
for  a  company  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  They  take  risks 
against  loss  or  damage  by  fire  or  lightning,  wind 
storms  and  tornadoes,  at  a  rate  of  S3  per  S100,  and 


charge  an  extra  policy  or  surveyor’s  fee  of  $2.5 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  high  rate.  Are  there 
other  companies  as  good,  that  charge  lower  rates  on 
farm  property  ?  A.  R. 

Raglesville,  Ind. 

R.  N.-Y. — Let  us  have  figures  showing  rates  paid  by 
others  of  our  readers — particularly  by  those  who  be¬ 
long  to  coQperative  companies. 

What  Ails  the  Pork? — Can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  how  to  salt  pork  so  that  it  will  not  spoil  ?  I 
have  had  trouble  for  a  number  of  years.  At  first  the 
brine  becomes  “milky” — white  on  top — then  the  pork 
gets  pink  inside,  with  a  slight  odor,  and  then  is  not 
really  fit  for  use.  I  have  always  packed  in  a  barrel,  a 
layer  of  coarse  salt,  then  a  tier  of  pork,  then  salt,  and 
so  on.  I  let  the  pork  get  thoroughly  cool  and,  of 
course,  keep  it  covered  with  brine  ;  but  it  does  not 
keep  well.  Last  year,  1  packed  it  in  stone  jars,  but 
with  the  same  results  as  in  barrels.  h.  f.  g. 

Connecticut. 

It.  N.-Y". — The  conditions  seem  to  be  all  right  to 
make  the  pork  keep  sweet  and  good,  and  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not.  Can  any  of  our  readers 
shed  any  light  on  the  subject? 

A  Tough  Milk  Problem. — My  trouble  with  milk  is 
this  :  I  feed  no  brewers’  grains,  using  only  the  best 
grain,  of  different  kinds,  and  solid  clover  hay.  Under 
that  system,  I  naturally  get  a  very  rich  milk,  aver¬ 
aging  about  a  half  pint  of  cream  in  every  quart  of 
milk.  As  soon  as  drawn,  the  milk  is  carried  up  stairs 
to  my  milkroom,  where  it  is  aerated,  cooled  ice  cold, 
bottled,  and  then  set  in  a  tank  with  ice  overhead  drip¬ 
ping  on  it  all  the  time.  The  bottles  stand  in  ice  water 
up  to  the  top  of  the  jar.  If  that  milk  were  kept  cold 
till  used,  I  should  have  no  trouble.  But  many  people 
are  careless,  and  let  it  get  warm  before  they  put  it  on 
ice,  and  then  it  is  gone.  Now  I  want  some  method 
whereby  the  most  careless  could  not  make  it  sour  in 
three  days  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  G.  w.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — “Pasteurizing”  the  milk  or  heating  it  to 
150  degrees  before  bottling,  might  help,  or  keeping  it 
packed  in  cracked  ice  until  delivered.  Education  of 
the  consumer  is  the  surest — and  hardest — solution. 

Roue  in  the  Coop.— My  chickens  were  all  in  the  best 
of  health,  when  all  at  once  they  had  an  attack  of 
roup.  A  few  have  watery  and  swollen  eyes,  many  had 
a  rattling  in  their  throats,  and  others  a  peculiar  gape 
with  a  stretching  of  the  necks  like  young  chicks 
having  gapes.  I  have  about  400  sleeping  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  all  dry  and  without  draughts  ;  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  they  have  unlimited  range.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  experience  of  other  poultrymen  as  to  how 
to  tide  them  over  the  attack,  and  get  them  fit  for 
market,  as  I  intend  to  sell  about  200.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  fatal,  as  only  two  have  died  so  far. 
Those  with  unclean  nostrils  I  keep  by  themselves,  and 
the  worst  cases  I  treat  with  the  hatchet.  I  make  them 
work  for  all  they  eat  except  their  morning  mash,  and 
feed  light  since  the  attack.  Is  it  contagious  by  con¬ 
tact,  or  is  it  because  they  are  exposed  to  the  same 
cause  or  causes  ?  m.  g.  s. 

Dover,  Pa. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  our  readers 
tell  what  they  have  done  to  treat  this  disease.  Send 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  a  copy  of  the  new  pamphlet  on  Infectious 
Diseases  of  Poultry.  Roup  or  diphtheria,  when  well 
advanced,  is  highly  contagious,  and  badly  affected 
birds  should  be  placed  by  themselves  in  a  warm,  dry 
place.  Dr.  Salmon  says  that,  in  his  experiments  with 
this  disease,  many  hens  were  cured  simply  by  keeping 
them  in  the  dry,  warm  air  of  the  laboratory.  Feed 
ginger  or  some  other  stimulant  in  the  soft  food,  and 
bathe  the  head,  nostrils  and  throat  with  kerosene — 
using  a  feather  to  apply  it. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Homemade  Fertilizer  ;  Bone  and  Ashes. — To  dis¬ 
solve  bones  with  ashes,  I  pack  in  a  large  salt  kettle 
holding  about  12C  gallons.  A  layer  of  bones  and  a 
layer  of  ashes  are  well  packed  till  the  kettle  is  full,  and 
wet  with  strong  lye  till  fully  saturated.  Keep  in  this 
condition  six  months,  then  remove  to  barrels  or  boxes 
under  cover,  adding  dry,  unleached  wood  ashes  to 
absorb  the  excess  of  moisture  so  that  they  will  not 
leach.  I  keep  six  months  longer  in  a  cellar  or  base¬ 
ment  where  they  will  not  freeze.  Most  of  the  bones 
can  then  be  ground  fine  with  a  hoe  ;  add  dry  leached 
ashes  to  absorb  moisture,  also  about  200  pounds  of 
land  plaster  and  sift  through  common  coal  sieve. 
Such  bones  as  are  not  softened,  I  re-pack  another 
year.  I  find  that  a  shovel  will  cut  through  most  of 
the  bones  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months.  Next 
spring  I  shall  sink  a  kettle  in  the  ground  so  as  to 
protect  from  freezing,  and  leave  the  bones  in  pack 
one  year,  covered  with  boards  to  keep  out  the  rain  ; 
in  winter,  I  shall  protect  with  straw  and  earth. 

Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  add  a  layer  of  unslaked 
lime  broken  in  small  lumps,  with  each  layer  of  bone 


and  ashes,  either  as  a  fertilizer  or  to  aid  in  softening 
the  bones  ?  What  will  be  the  fertilizing  value  of  this 
product?  Why  is  not  this  a  cheap  and  easy  way  to 
utilize  the  bones  that  accumulate  on  every  farm  ? 
Can  you  suggest  a  better  method  ?  For  a  leach  tub, 
I  use  No.  22  sheet  iron,  28  inches  wide  and  eight  feet 
long,  making  a  cylinder  28  inches  deep,  30  inches  in 
diameter,  riveted  ;  hoops  for  top  and  bottom  may  be 
made  from  old  light  tires.  It  should  be  painted  with 
coal  tar  inside  and  out,  and  will  last  many  years  if 
emptied  each  time  as  soon  as  the  strength  is  out  of 
the  ashes,  and  cleaned  and  re-painted.  For  a  plat¬ 
form,  I  use  a  large,  flat  stone,  the  whole  outfit  costing 
less  than  $7.  G.  s. 

Summit  Station,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  lime  will  be  of  little  advantage,  as 
the  wood  ashes  contain  a  large  percentage  of  lime 
anyway — all  that  is  needed.  The  value  will  depend 
on  the  amount  of  ashes  used.  The  bones  thus  treated 
are  worth  as  much  as  any  of  the  dissolved  bones. 

“  Discing”  and  Drilling  for  Corn. — Several  acres 
of  land  were  last  winter  moderately  treated  with 
stable  manure,  which  had  been  drawn  and  piled  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  and  so  had  little  coarse  straw  in  it. 
The  surface  was  disced  over  four  times,  and  then  the 
corn  planted  in  drills.  The  corn  (yellow  dent)  grew 
finely,  seemed  to  stand  the  drought  remarkably  up  to 
nearly  full  growth  :  but  then,  when  one  shower — 
— which  did  not  come — would  have  put  it  all  right, 
the  blistering,  evaporating  heat  prevailing  was  too 
much  for  it,  and  the  crop  was  somewhat  lessened, 
with  more  imperfect  ears  than  in  a  good  season. 

Another  field  only  partially  fertilized,  was  deeply 
plowed,  harrowed  immediately  before  the  surface 
dried  out,  and  planted  with  a  flint  corn  (Dutton). 
That  suffered  from  drought  much  more,  and  partially 
filled  ears  are  more  numerous.  Cultivating  was  done 
with  eagle-claw  shovels,  shallow  and,  for  the  most 
part,  as  flat  as  possible.  A  weeder  was  used  across 
the  drills  to  keep  down  the  weeds  in  the  drills.  When 
used  at  the  right  time,  and  across  the  drills,  it  was 
effectual.  A  man  set  to  use  it,  thought  it  was  injur¬ 
ing  the  corn,  and  so  went  lengthwise  of  the  rows  ;  re¬ 
luctantly  allowing  that  part  to  remain  till  the  next 
time,  I  found  that  I  had  a  fringe  of  weeds  too  large 
for  the  weeder,  and  hoeing  was  necessary.  Where  the 
weeder  was  properly  used,  there  were  no  weeds.  Some 
rows  were  hilled  up  as  much  as  the  small  shovels  set 
at  an  angle,  would  do  it  ;  the  corn  was  certainly  as 
good,  I  think  perceptibly  better,  there.  Two  or  three 
spots  that  caught  a  little  more  than  their  share  of 
water  from  one  dashing  shower,  showed  unmistakably 
that  one  additional  shower  would  have  perfected  a 
full  crop. 

Planting  corn  on  stubble  or  corn  ground  prepared 
with  a  disc  pulverizer,  is  done  here  to  a  small  extent. 
It  seems  to  be  in  this  trial  better  than  spring  plow¬ 
ing.  Perhaps  the  dressing  of  manure  being  fined  and 
pretty  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  surface  soil,  was 
more  beneficial  than  plowing  would  have  made  it. 
That  was  my  idea  w’hen  the  ground  was  prepared,  and 
I  shall  certainly  continue  the  practice  on  old  ground. 

Monroe,  Wis.  _  w. 


r]  'Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.l 

A  NEGLECTED  KANSAS  ORCHARD. 

I  have  an  orchard  of  50  acres,  10  years  old  ;  the  varieties  are 
Ben  Davis,  Jonathan,  Missouri  Pippin,  Rawle’s  Genet  and  Wine 
Sap.  The  land  is  very  rich  and  rolling,  the  trees  are  very  large 
for  their  age.  The  orchard  is  seeded  to  Red  clover.  The  trees 
were  not  trimmed  severely  enough  when  young,  and  they  have 
become  too  bushy,  with  many  cross  branches  and  too  many 
branches  low  down;  some  of  these  lower  branches  and  cross 
branches  have  attained  a  very  large  size,  as  much  as  two  inches 
in  diameter.  I  wish  to  trim  as  many  of  these  out  as  possible,  and 
thin  the  branches  out  for  sunlight  and  air,  but  am  afraid  that 
this  severe  pruning  will  blight  them.  They  have  borne  very  little 
fruit  so  far,  but  are  large  enough  and  old  enough,  it  seems  to  me, 
for  me  to  expect  a  large  crop  next  season.  The  trees  are  35  feet 
apart  each  way.  What  would  you  advise  ?  I  have  plenty  of  time 
to  trim  them  now,  but  little  time  in  spring.  Would  you  advise 
cultivation  during  spring  and  summer,  and  spraying  with  kero¬ 
sene,  and  in  what  proportion  and  at  what  time  would  it  be  advis¬ 
able  ?  c.  D.  B. 

Atchison,  Kan. 

Plow,  Crop  and  Prune. 

In  the  first  place,  plow  the  orchard  this  fall,  and 
leave  it  rough  for  the  action  of  the  frost.  In  the 
spring,  cut  it  down  with  a  disc  harrow  or  the  common 
harrow.  Then  either  plant  corn  or  cultivate  the  or¬ 
chard  during  the  summer,  and  keep  it  clean  in  either 
event.  During  this  winter,  scrape  the  bodies  of  the 
trees,  and  wash  them  with  strong  whitewash,  or  lye 
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wash  in  which  a  little  carbolic  acid  is  mixed.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  cut  out  and  trim  the  surplus 
branches,  being  careful  not  to  cut  out  too  much  so 
that  the  hot  sun  will  injure  them  by  sunscald.  If 
they  need  much  trimming,  take  two  years  to  do  it, 
and  be  careful  to  cover  all  large  wounds  with  paint 
or  shellac.  Too  much  pruning  in  this  Western  coun¬ 
try,  will  sometimes  so  badly  injure  the  tree  that  it 
never  recovers  ;  therefore,  take  the  middle  course, 
and  be  on  the  safe  side.  A  good  spraying  of  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  about  April  1,  will  destroy  the  fungous 
growth.  Good  attention  and  care  will  make  the  or¬ 
chard  a  valuable  one  yet.  l.  A.  Goodman. 

Sec.  Mo.  Hort.  Society. 

Don’t  Be  Too  Free  with  Ax  and  Saw. 

One  can  never  prescribe  satisfactorily  for  a  case 
diagnosed  by  another.  Pruning  in  our  climate 
(Michigan)  is  liable  to  be  overdone.  I  have  never  seen 
an  apple  tree  trained  too  low.  T  he  body  of  the  aver- 
age  apple  tree  is  its  weakest  point,  and  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  its  lowest  terms.  A  compact  top  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  misfortune  with  us.  We  need  to 
have  body  and  larger  limbs  protected.  I  am  not  at 
all  in  sympathy  with  the  open-top  method,  and  so 
might  not  think  our  friend’s  orchard  in  so  terrible  a 
shape,  after  all.  Cross  limbs  should  be  taken  out,  and 
it  is  a  calamity  to  have  a  large  tree  with  its  leading 
branches  out  of  place.  But  good  judgment  in  a  tree 
only  10  years  old,  will  without  difficulty  secure  a  com¬ 
pact  top,  and  remove  its  complexity.  By  all  means, 
avoid  overdoing  the  pruning  business.  Light  and  air 
are  not  so  great  a  desideratum  as  protection.  Main¬ 
tain  the  central  axis  if  practicable.  If  growth  has 
been  too  rapid,  a  shortening  in  of  each  year’s  new 
growth  is  advisable.  If  fruit  spurs  are  not  formed, 
there  is  no,  known  method  of  getting  a  crop  next 
season. 

I  believe  in  thorough  cultivation  always.  The  great¬ 
est  blunder  made  by  orchardists  in  the  apple  belt,  is  a 
lack  of  clean  cultivation.  The  spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion  entirely  depends  on  whether  there  is  any 
valuable  work  for  kerosene  to  do.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  diagnosis  of  the  orchard  that  would  indicate 
the  necessity  for  the  use  of  this  remedy.  My  great 
fear  is  that  our  friend  will  be  too  free  with  ax  and 
saw.  In  an  old  orchard  neglected  for  a  generation, 
the  severe  infliction  of  these  implements  of  torture, 
may  be  permissible  ;  never  in  a  10-year-old  orchard. 

Michigan.  c.  w.  garfield. 

Spray ,  Prune  and  Paint  the  l/Vounds. 

If  trees  are  growing  rapidly,  I  would  leave  the 
orchard  in  clover  sod  a  year  or  two  in  order  to  check 
rampant  g’rowth,  and  promote  the  formation  of  fruit 
buds.  I  would  spray  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  five 
pounds  lime,  five  pounds  sulphate  of  copper  and  five 
ounces  Paris-green  to  50  gallons  of  water.  Spray  just 
before  blooming,  then  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  and 
again  two  weeks  later.  As  to  pruning,  I  prefer  early 
spring  ;  but  if  one  has  time  now,  and  will  not  have 
then,  prune  now.  I  would  take  the  precaution,  how¬ 
ever,  to  paint  the  wound  where  large  limbs  are  re¬ 
moved.  Do  not  try  to  bring  the  trees  into  perfect 
shape  at  one  pruning.  Remove  part  of  the  surplus 
now,  and  if  you  could  spare  time  to  trim  again  the 
last  of  June  and  early  July,  it  would  be  an  excellent 
time.  Wounds  made  at  that  time  heal  quicker,  and 
summer  pruning  has  a  tendency  to  induce  fruitful¬ 
ness.  Be  especially  careful  not  to  open  up  the  south¬ 
west  side  of  a  tree  too  suddenly,  as  letting  the  sun 
into  the  bare  limbs  too  abruptly,  may  scald  the  bark. 

Ohio.  w.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 


A  Bank  Barn  With  Balloon  Frame. 

F.  S.,  Liberty ,  Pa. — 1.  I  wish  to  build  a  bank  barn  about  40x54 
or  60  feet,  and  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  build  it  so  as  to  have  it 
as  convenient  as  possible.  It  is  to  be  a  stock  barn.  About  how 
many  cattle  could  I  keep  in  a  barn  of  that  size  if  they  were  all 
stabled  ?  2.  I  wish  a  silo  in  it.  Would  it  be  best  to  have  the 
foundation  of  it  on  the  ground,  or  would  it  be  all  right  to  have  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  barn  ?  What  kind  is  best  ?  3.  In  The  R.  N.-Y., 
I  saw  something  about  a  barn  having  a  Shawver  or  balloon 
frame.  Are  such  barns  stronger  than  those  built  the  common 
way  ?  Would  they  stand  the  wind  as  well,  and  do  they  require 
less  timber  ?  How  can  I  build  one  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  J.  I..  SHAWVER,  BELLE  FONTAINE,  OHIO. 

1.  Build  a  basement  rather  than  a  bank  barn.  That 
is,  instead  of  digging  into  a  bank  and  walling  up  a 
cold,  damp,  unhealthful  dungeon,  build  out  from  the 
bank,  say,  10  feet,  and  bridge  this  space  over.  You 
can  then  have  a  well  lighted,  well-ventilated,  health¬ 
ful  basement  in  which  to  shelter  your  stock.  Pre¬ 
suming  that,  in  a  barn  40x00  feet,  you  would  have  an 
“over  jet”  of  six  feet,  which,  however  is  more  a 
fashion  than  an  object ;  you  may  arrange  two  stables, 
each  13  feet  deep  and  00  feet  long,  with  an  8-foot 
feeding  alley  between  them,  and  space  enough  behind 
the  cattle  to  drive  the  manure  wagon  or  spreader  for 
convenience  in  cleaning  the  stables.  Some  prefer  the 
stables  arranged  the  short  way  of  the  barn,  and  in 
this  case  more  cattle  could  be  housed  ;  but  where 


ensilage  is  fed,  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  cattle  in 
long  stables  facing  each  other,  with  the  track  for  the 
ensilage  car  between  them.  This  plan  is  also  prefera¬ 
ble  in  cleaning  out  the  stables.  About  thirty  head  of 
cattle  could  thus  be  housed  after  allowing  for  the 
space  occupied  by  the  silo. 

2.  Build  the  silo  upon  the  basement  floor  ;  you  thus 
have  a  better  foundation,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
gain  eight  feet  in  the  depth  of  the  silo,  which  is  an 
important  point.  Where  a  silo  is  built  inside  a  barn, 
a  square  frame  made  of  2x8  plank,  with  the  corners 
cut  off,  and  lined  with  two  layers  of  matched  boards, 
with  building  felt  between,  makes  a  satisfactory  silo. 
No  vertical  timbers  are  necessary,  except  the  sheath¬ 
ing  which  holds  the  several  frames  in  place. 

3.  The  plank  frame  referred  to,  and  which  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  Shawver  frame,  is  better,  cheaper, 
stronger  and  more  durable  than  a  frame  made  of  solid 
timber.  It  is  better  because  there  are  no  timbers  in 
the  way  of  handling  grain  or  hay  with  horse  forks  or 
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slings.  It  is  cheaper  because  it  requires  only  about 
one-half  as  much  timber,  takes  only  about  one-sixth 
as  long  to  frame,  or  get  it  ready  to  raise,  thus  saving 
wages  and  board.  It  is  stronger,  because  almost  all 
the  timbers  are  made  to  answer  both  as  supports  and 
braces.  The  weight  or  strain  is  supported  by  the 
timbers  endwise  rather  than  crosswise.  The  figures 
are  mostly  triangles,  in  which  no  angle  can  be  changed 
without  changing  some  one  of  the  sides.  The  braces 
are  usually  much  longer  than  in  the  common  frames, 
hence  much  more  serviceable.  It  is  more  durable, 
because  there  are  no  mortises  in  which  moisture  can 
accumulate,  and  no  tenons  to  rot  off.  To  build  one, 
you  need  first  to  see  one,  or  send  dimensions  of  ground 
plan,  height  to  square,  pitch  and  style  of  roof,  etc.,  to 
some  one  acquainted  with  the  system,  and  secure 
draughts  or  model  and  directions. 

A  great  many  come  to  visit  our  barn,  which  is 
60x116,  and  thus  far  we  know  of  only  one  who  has  not 
adopted  the  plan,  and  none  has  reported  any  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  it  after  the  buildings  are  completed.  All 
report  a  saving  of  from  $100  on  a  small  barn  28x46 
feet,  to  $500  on  a  barn  40x100.  The  addition  which 
we  built  to  our  barn  last  year,  is  60x60  feet,  and  it  re¬ 
quired  two  of  us  four  days  to  get  it  ready  to  raise. 
Had  it  been  framed  in  the  old  way,  it  would  have  re¬ 


quired  20,000  more  feet  of  timber,  and  taken  the  same 
hands,  probably,  four  weeks.  Count  the  cost  of  eight 
days’  labor  and  board  at  $2.50  per  day,  and  you  have 
$20.  Count  them  for  four  weeks,  and  you  have  $120. 
A  saving  of  $100  in  one  item.  There  is  just  one  thing 
to  remember,  and  that  is  that  a  plank  frame,  to  give 
satisfaction,  must  be  properly  built,  but  being  thus 
built,  is  preferable  to  any  other. 

R.  N.-Y. — At  Figs.  261  and  262  are  shown  drawings 
of  this  frame,  which  give  an  idea  of  how  it  is  put 
together.  Of  course,  more  detailed  specifications 
would  be  needed  if  a  barn  is  to  be  built  on  this  plan. 

What  Will  Give  a  Hay  Crop  ? 

■J.  1).  P.,  Fayette ,  0. — I  have  15  acres  of  wheat  stubble,  upon  which 
the  clover  seed  sown  last  spring  failed  to  grow.  What  can  be 
sown  the  coming  season  that  will  furnish  a  crop  of  hay,  and  that 
will,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  “  nitrogen  catcher,”  or  which  can  be 
cut  in  time  to  sow  Crimson  clover  upon  the  field  ?  The  above 
named  clover  has  not  given  the  best  of  satisfaction  in  this 
vicinity.  The  field  sown  last  fall  did  not  contain  a  half  dozen 
live  plants  last  spring.  The  three  acres  sown  the  third  week  in 
August  of  the  present  year,  are  doing  nicely.  Would  any  of  the 
various  forage  or  fodder  plants  advertised  by  seedsmen,  be  of 
value  in  this  case  ?  I  could  plant  corn  omitting  clover  from 
the  regular  four-years’  rotation  of  hay  (clover),  corn,  oats  and 
wheat ;  but  the  effect  upon  the  land,  I  fear,  would  be  deteriorating. 

Ans. — We  doubt  whether  any  of  the  “  nitrogen 


catchers  ”  will  prove  satisfactory  in  such  a  case.  You 
might  try  Crimson  clover  in  the  spring  ;  but  the 
chances  are  against  it.  Early  sown  oats  cut  “  in  the 
milk,”  will  make  good  hay,  and  may  be  followed  by 
Crimson  clover,  or  the  two  may  be  sown  together. 
You  can  plant  corn  and  sow  Crimson  clover  at  the 
last  cultivating.  Unless  you  are  sure  your  land  does 
not  need  lime,  we  would  experiment  with  it  to  see 
whether  the  land  is  too  sour.  See  Primer  Science. 

Plums  on  Peach  Roots. 

iV.  II.  S.,  Rocky  Hill,  N.  J. — What  is  the  objection  to  planting 
plum  trees  which  have  been  budded  upon  peach  roots  ?  Are  they 
as  long-lived,  and  equal  in  bearing  qualities  to  those  budded  on 
plum  stocks  ? 

Ans. — Much  depends  upon  the  soil.  Some  prefer 
peach  for  light,  loamy  soils,  and  plum  stocks  for 
heavier  or  moister  soils.  In  the  North,  we  prefer 
plum  stocks.  The  union,  if  suitable  species  are  se¬ 
lected,  is  more  perfect,  and  the  tree  longer  lived. 
The  Marianna  plum  is  generally  regarded  as  the  best 
stock  for  plums. 

Potatoes  for  Butter  Cows. 

J.  G.  If.,  Richborough,  Pa. — Are  potatoes  suitable  food  for  butter 
cows  ?  Potatoes  are  very  plentiful  and  cheap  this  winter,  and  I 
hope  that  you  can  inform  me  whether  they  can  be  fed  to  cows  and 
not  have  any  bad  effects  on  the  cows,  or  upon  the  quality  of  their 
buyer. 

Ans. — Read  what  was  printed  on  page  748,  about 
feeding  potatoes.  It  is  reported  that  a  heavy  feeding 
of  potatoes  will  produce  a  light-colored  butter.  What 
has  been  the  experience  of  readers  ?  Our  own  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  potatoes  are  better  suited  for  feeding  pigs 
and  poultry  than  for  other  animals.  We  think  25 
pounds  per  day  a  large  ration  for  cows,  and  would 
prefer  to  feed  corn  meal  with  them. 

Home  Mixing  of  Manures. 

S.  G.,  Blaine,  Wash. — I  wish  a  book  that  will  tell  me  how  to 
make  my  own  fertilizers.  I  can  get  all  the  fish  and  fish  scrap  that 
I  need,  but  the  other  materials  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  mix 
with  the  fish,  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  here.  Is  there  any  work  that 
will  tell  me  how  to  make  fertilizers  from  the  fish  and  materials 
usually  found  on  a  farm  ?  We  cannot  get  any  wood  ashes  here  ; 
the  wood  we  use  does  not  make  ashes.  I  think  that  I  could  hold 
all  the  ashes  from  a  cord  of  fir  wood  on  my  hand. 

Ans. — The  best  book  for  you  is  Manures  and  How 
to  Make  Them,  by  Sempers.  We  sell  the  book  for  50 
cents.  Fish  contains  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid, 
but  no  potash.  For  a  time  on  strong  land,  it  will  give 
good  results ;  but  at  last  it  will  fail  unless  you  can 
find  potash  in  some  form  to  add  to  it.  The  great 
weakness  of  many  fertilizers  used  in  the  West,  is  that 
they  are  made  largely  of  blood,  bone  or  fish.  Neither 
of  these  substances  contains  potash,  and  after  a  time 
these  fertilizers  are  sure  to  prove  disappointing.  The 
only  available  supplies  of  potash  are  in  wood  ashes 
and  the  German  potash  salts. 

"  Scratches  ”  on  a  Horse. 

C.  E.  E.,  Old  Mystic,  Conn. — How  can  I  cure  a  sore  on  my  horse’s 
ankle?  It  looks  warty,  like  scratches.  The  horse  is  in  good 
condition.  I  have  had  it  washed  often  with  Castile  soap  and 
water. 

Ans. — If  discharging,  apply  finely-powdered  sul¬ 
phate  of  copper,  by  dusting  over  the  sore,  and  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  remain  24  hours;  then  wash  off,  dry,  and  apply 
benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment  daily.  Should  this 
fail  to  effect  a  cure,  it  is  probable  that  caustic  or  the 
knife  will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  diseased  growth, 
in  which  case  you  would  better  employ  a  competent 
veterinary  surgeon  to  operate  on  the  horse. 

F.  L.  KILBOBNE. 

Quittor  on  a  Horse's  Fetlock. 

J  •  W.  If.,  Marion,  Fa.— Last  winter  I  had  occasion  to  use  my 
horses  regularly  by  riding.  Two  of  them  contracted  what  I  called 
scratches,  and  with  some  difficulty  I  got  them,  as  I  thought,  cured. 
In  the  spring  a  sore  about  the  size  of  a  half-dollar,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  wart,  came  between  the  fetlock  and  the  hoof  of 
one  of  them.  I  gave  some  attention  to  this,  and  pulled  the  seed 
from  the  wart.  It  seemed  to  be  getting  along  fairly  well  until  the 
cold  weather  set  in  last  fall,  and  then  he  got  a  real  bad  case  of 
the  scratches  in  one  foot.  I  have  done  all  that  I  thought  might  be 
of  any  benefit,  but  all  I  do  does  not  have  any  effect,  and  the  hors 
is  going  from  bad  to  worse.  At  times  the  horse  is  very  lame.  The 
sore  is  continually  discharging  matter.  I  have  stopped  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  grain,  and  feed  the  horse  nothing  but  dry  hay.  What  is  the 
trouble,  the  cause,  and  what  must  I  do  to  effect  a  cure  ? 

Ans. — From  the  description,  I  judge  that  the  horse 
has  a  quittor,  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  leg,  and 
a  condition  resembling  scratches.  Caustic  injections 
or  a  surgical  operation  will  be  necessary,  if  there  is 
an  opening  or  “  pipe  ”  from  which  the  discharge  arises. 
If,  however,  there  is  no  opening,  and  the  discharge  is 
from  a  surface  sore  only,  try  the  treatment  advised  for 
“  Scratches  ”  on  a  Horse,  in  answer  to  C.  E.  E.  f.  l.  k. 

Trouble  in  Colt's  Nose. 

II.  L.,  Jersey,  Tenn.— My  17  months’  old  coR  has  something 
wrong  with  its  nose.  About  four  months  ago,  it  got  choked  on 
oats,  and  we  relieved  it  all  right,  but  the  right  nostril  is  affected 
by  bad  matter.  It  does  not  cough.  It  seems  like  distemper  from 
the  running  of  the  nose  ;  but  only  one  nostril  is  affected.  It  eats 
a  plenty  of  hay,  corn  and  bran. 

Ans. — The  discharge,  is  not  due  to  “distemper,”  but 
probably  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  or  diseased 
growth  in  that  nostril.  A  difficult  surgical  operation 
may  be  necessary.  Have  the  colt  examined  at  once 
by  a  competent  veterinarian.  f.  l.  k. 
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A  Guernsey  Man  Talks. 

A.  B.,  Morris  County,  N.  J. — An  old 
adage  is  called  to  mind  by  N.  B.  W.,  page 
786,  “  Cap  fit,  cap  wear.”  He  is  much 
like  his  favored  Jersey,  sensitive  and 
easily  nettled  by  what  any  one  but  a 
Jersey  breeder  would  call  a  very  fair 
comparison  of  sister  breeds.  The  Guern¬ 
sey  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Jersey, 
because  they  are  both  striving  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  rich  milk  for 
cream  or  butter.  While  he  probably  is 
broad  in  stating  that  The  It.  N.-Y.  sub¬ 
scribers  are  mostly  breeders  of  Jer¬ 
seys,  even  that  should  not  bias  the  edi¬ 
tors,  as  they  ought  to  be  entirely  with¬ 
out  prejudice  for  any  individual  breed. 
If  facts  are  wrongly  stated,  why  not 
correct  them  ?  The  Jersey  idol  being 
shattered  by  the  unreasonable  assertions 
of  “  those  who  think  they  know,”  anj^ 
other  talk  is  false  and  misleading  in 
their  estimation.  If  he  were  “  up  to 
date,”  he  would  know  that  the  boom, 
caused  by  English  and  American  fan¬ 
ciers,  did  more  injury  to  the  Jersey  than 
the  agricultural  press  could  in  a  cen¬ 
tury  ;  color  and  high  percentages  of 
fancy  strain,  were  the  reasons  for  plac¬ 
ing  on  the  market  animals  which,  with¬ 
out  a  pedigree,  would  not  have  been 
given  barn  room.  Having  bred  Jerseys, 
my  sympathies  are  extended  to  cur 
friend.  Referring  to  size,  if  he  will  only 
brush  up  his  memory,  it  is  shown  that 
the  producing,  healthy  Jersey  is  of  the 
type  termed  “  large,”  and  not  a  “  little 
thing  of  beauty.”  For  one  to  advocate 
the  idea  of  a  dairy  cow  being ‘‘high 
strung,”  is  too  absurd  to  notice.  To  get 
the  greatest  profit  from  care  and  feed, 
the  dairyman  must  use  the  Guernsey. 
This  is  shown  in  all  the  comparative 
tests  of  the  experiment  stations.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  N.  B.  W.,  the  Jersey  heifers  get 
fat  on  pasture  ;  well,  why  not  also  the 
Guernsey  ? 

Strawberries  and  Crimson  Clover. 

D.  H.,  Rochelle,  III. — My  pot-grown 
strawberry  plants  are  going  into  winter 
quarters  in  a  healthy  condition,  but  not 
so  large  as  1  had  hoped  for  ;  still  1  hope 
for  a  quart  from  each  plant  next  season. 
The  varieties  are  Parker  Earle,  Timbrell 
and  Brandywine.  They  were  set  the 
last  day  of  August,  seven  days  after  a 
rain  of  2%  inches,  the  only  one  we  had 
from  June  up  to  November  3.  Previous 
to  the  rain,  however,  the  ground  had 
been  subsoiled  to  a  depth  of  14  inches  ; 
the  surface  was  given  a  liberal  coating 
of  rotted  barnyard  manure,  thoroughly 
raked  in.  So  far  as  I  know,  every  plant 
is  alive. 

The  Crimson  clover  is  as  fresh  and 
green  as  ever,  but  very  small  ;  it  was 
sown  the  last  of  August,  the  ground  be¬ 
ing  too  dry  earlier  in  the  season,  in 
standing  corn.  The  stalks  will  probably 
protect  the  plants  to  some  extent  duriug 
the  winter.  The  season  being  so  dry 
until  so  late,  it  was  thought  safer  to 
keep  the  most  of  the  clover  seed  in  bags 
rather  than  to  risk  it  in  the  ground  ; 
still,  three  acres  were  sown  as  a  test. 

Ice  in  a  Straw  Stack. 

J.  D.,  Zanesville,  O. — The  exorbitant 
prices  charged  by  ice  retailers,  have 
caused  quite  a  number  of  farmers  to 
construct  ice  houses  of  their  own.  Some, 
however,  who  have  not  the  necessary 
lumber  on  hand,  and  who  clo  not  wish 
to  incur  any  great  expense  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  ice  house,  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  little  strategy  in  the  curtail¬ 
ing  of  expense.  It  occurred  to  a  man  in 
this  neighborhood,  last  year,  that  an  old 
straw  stack,  properly  manipulated,  would 
do  to  save  ice  in.  He  removed  enough  of 
the  top  of  the  stack  to  enable  him  to  un¬ 
load  the  ice  from  the  wagou  easily,  and 
with  a  hay  knife  cut  a  square  hole  to 
the  bottom.  He  then  hauled  a  few  loads 


of  sawdust,  put  a  few  old  rails  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  to  insure  drainage, 
filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  rails  with 
sawdust,  and  was  ready  for  the  first  stiff 
freeze  in  the  creek  that  runs  through 
his  farm.  When  the  freeze  came,  by 
pumping  some  water  over  the  ice  already 
frozen,  he  managed  to  get  a  fair  thick¬ 
ness  of  ice.  This  was  carefully  packed 
in  the  hole  at  an  angle  that  kept  all  the 
melted  water  off  the  ice.  The  body  of 
the  ice  was  surrounded  with  about  eight 
inches  to  a  foot  of  sawdust,  and  was 
covered  on  top  with  two  or  three  feet 
additional  of  straw  on  top  of  the  saw¬ 
dust.  I  asked  how  long  it  took  to  get 
the  stack  ready  to  pack  the  ice.  He  said 
that  three  of  them  started  at  9  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  had  it  ready  for  the 
ice  at  noon.  I  then  inquired  how  long 
the  ice  was  kept.  He  said  that  they  used 
a  great  deal  more  ice  than  they  would 
have  used  had  they  bought  it,  but  that 
it  lasted  till  the  first  of  July.  It  would 
have  kept  much  longer,  had  they  put  up 
a  greater  bulk,  lie  said  that  there  was 
no  outlay  except  the  time,  and  as  ice 
here  costs  20  cents  a  hundred,  he  figured 
that  he  had  saved  $10  to  $15  in  the  ex¬ 
periment,  or  had,  at  least,  saved  enough 
to  pay  good  wages  for  the  time  employed 
in  packing  it. 

Another  Gasoline  Man. 

G.  E.  K.,  Carey,  O. — Surely,  the  parties 
advising  steam  power,  on  page  712,  are 
not  posted  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
steam  and  gasoline  engines,  for  the  facts 
are,  all  things  considered  (except  when 
steam  has  to  be  used  for  purposes  other 
than  power)  the  gasoline  engine  is  as 
far  ahead  of  steam,  as  steam  is  ahead  of 
horse  power.  Some  of  the  engines  on 
the  market  1  would  not  buy  at  50  cents 
on  the  dollar,  while  others  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  the  hands  of  even  a  boy  10  years 
old.  If  power  is  needed,  look  up  gaso¬ 
line  engines  carefully  before  you  invest 
in  steam. 

Cost  of  Silo  Filling. 

C.  T.  S.,  Collins,  N.  Y. — In  filling  a 
silo  which  holds  100  tons,  the  cheapest 
and  best  way  we  have  found  is  to  hire  a 
McCormick  corn  harvester  for  cutting 
and  binding  at  $1  per  acre  ;  the  twine 
will  cost  25  cents  more.  The  $1  per  acre 
is  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand 
at  the  usual  wages,  when  the  corn  is 
drilled  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  Then 
time  enough  is  saved  in  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  when  hauling,  to  more  than  pay 
for  the  twine.  We  filled  the  silo  in  two 
afternoons,  or  11%  hours’  work,  with  a 
20-inch  Ross  cutter,  cutting  100  loads. 
We  hauled  two  whole  days  with  three 
teams.  In  the  forenoon  the  teams  drew 
25  loads  each  day  and  we  stood  it  up 
near  the  cutter.  In  the  afternoon,  the 
cutter  gained  enough  on  the  teams  to 
have  it  all  in  by  night  : 


COST  OF  FILLING  SILO. 


Two  men  in  silo  one  day  at  75  cents .  $1.50 

Two  men  at  tlie  cutter  one  day  at  75  cents. .  1 .50 

Three  teamsters  two  days .  4.50 

Two  loaders  two  days . \ .  3.h0 

Engine  one  day .  2.00 

Cutter  one  day .  2.00 

Fireman  one  day .  1.50 

Feeder  one  day . . .  1.50 

16  days’  board  at  50  cents .  8.00 


Total . $25.50 

It  is  better  to  use  the  large  cutting 
machine,  because  the  stalks  can  be  put 
through  very  rapidly,  and  at  the  same 
time  cut  very  short.  We  cut  one-half 
inch. 

Some  Good  Crimson  Clover. 


E.  P.  B.,  La  Plume,  Pa. — I  mail  a 
plant  of  our  Crimson  clover  ;  the  seed 
was  sown  the  last  of  August,  after  early 
potatoes.  After  digging  the  potatoes,  1 
drew  off  the  vines,  harrowed  the  ground 
thoroughly,  sowed  the  seed,  and  rolled 
in  all  but  a  small  plot,  which  was  har¬ 
rowed  in,  and  which  did  not  come  up 
nearly  so  well  as  that  which  was  rolled. 
I  think  that  there  were  two  reasons  for 
it :  First,  there  was  a  little  shower  the 
next  morning  after  sowing,  that  wet  the 
surface  and  did  not  wet  down  any,  so 
that  the  seed  harrowed  in  did  not  get 
the  benefit  of  it.  Second,  it  was  covered 
too  deep.  I  think  that  the  plants  show 
a  remarkable  growth  when  one  considers 


how  dry  the  season  has  been.  These  are 
no  picked  plants,  but  the  ground  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  perfect  mat  like  them,  which 
does  one's  eyes  good  to  look  at. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  roots  of  these  plants 
averaged  nine  inches  in  length,  and  the 
tops  grew  about  four  inches  h  gh.  It  is 
underground  growth  you  want  before 
winter.  Get  that  and  the  plant  will 
take  care  of  itself.  These  plants  are, 
indeed,  good  for  the  eyes.  They  make 
sore  eyes  soar  up  higher. 

Dwarf  Essex  Rape. 

H.  P.  Miller,  Delaware  County,  O. — 
The  Dwarf  Essex  rape  has  proved  a 
satisfactory  addition  to  our  list  of  forage 
plants.  It  grows  better  in  a  dry  season 
than  any  other  plant,  except  corn,  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  The  cabbage 
louse  is  its  worst  enemy  ;  it  attacks  the 
early-sown  crop  and,  if  allowed  too 
strong  a  foothold  before  stock  is  turned 
upon  it,  they  refuse  to  eat  it.  Rape  is 
especially  valuable  late  in  the  fall,  as 
frost  does  not  injure  it.  It  may  be  sown 
at  any  time  from  the  middle  of  April  to 
the  middle  of  July  in  this  latitude,  when 
there  is  moisture  enough  to  sprout  it. 

It  is  a  biennial,  forming  seed  the  second 
year  only,  but  it  does  not  endure  the 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Aches 

And  pains  of  rheumatism  can  be  cured  by  re¬ 
moving  the  cause,  lactic  acid  in  the  blood. 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  cures  rheumatism  by  neutral¬ 
izing  this  acid.  Thousands  tell  of  perfect  cures  by 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  $1  ;  six  for  $5. 


Hood’s  Pills 


act  harmoniously  with 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  25c. 


Japan  Plums,  Standard 
Pear  and  Peach  Trees. 

The  distinguishing  feature 
of  our  stock  is  its  superior 
quality.  Stock  grown  at 
Geneva,  N.Y.  1,000,000  Donald 
Elmira  Asparagus  Roots,  all 
northern  grown.  Send  postal 
for  descriptive  price  list. 

WHITING  NURSERY  CO., 
Roxbury.  Mass. 


Successful 

growers  of  fruits,  berries, 

and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
know  that  the  largest  yields  and 
best  quality  are  produced  by 
the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers 
containing  at  least  lO%  of 

Actual  Potash. 

Without  the  liberal  use  of  Pot¬ 
ash  on  sandy  soils,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  grow  fruits,  berries  and 
vegetables  of  a  quality  that  will 
command  the  best  prices. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St  ,  New  York 


Zr  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  3 

80LUB!  k  —  ACTIVE — SURE.  * 

Ec  RflWKFR  FERTILIZER  CO.,  23 

^  UUllIXLIl  BOSTON  *  NEW  YORK.  — 
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sr®  guano 


delivered  at  your 
nearest  station,  for 
#20,00  per  ton. 
Agents  wanted  In  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO. 
No.  9  Merchants  Row.  Boston,  Mass. 


We  ship  our  best 
^Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 

at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row.  Boston.  Mass 


UrrUn  I  UNI  I  T  potatoes 

is  NOW.  Never  cheaper.  Catalogue  ready  in 
_  December.  Horse  Shoe  Karra  CUESHIRES  are 
going  fast.  Write  me.  C.  E.  Chapman,  Peruville.  N.Y 


A  nil/  nr  1C  $1  per  bushel,  sacked.  Second- 
UUTI  iCHO  Crop  Carman  No.  1  and  White 
Bliss  potatoes.  The  best  early  potato  grown.  Lady 
Thompson  Strawberry  Plants.  $2  per  1.000. 

T.  B.  PARKER.  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


PDIUCnil  PI  fltfCD  -The largest  handler 
UnllflOUn  ULUTCn  uf  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States,  Is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford.  Del. 
Also.  Cow  Peas.  Winter  Oats,  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


PRINT  TREE  0— Peach.  Apple,  Plum,  Strawberry 
rnUI  I  lULLO  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots,  in 
quantities  low.  20-page  catalogue  free.  Send  at 
once.  BERLIN  NURSERIES,  Berlin.  Md. 


If  you  want  the  best  rasp-  AIR  I  I  I  n 

berry  in  existence,  plant  Iwl  I  Lb  K  CL  I X  ■ 
Beware  of  SPURIOUS  varieties  offered  ('HEAP  by 
unprincipled  dealers.  Original  headquarters  for 
MILLER.  Also  PEACH,  APPLE,  PEAK, 
PLUM  and  NUT  TREES. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


THE  MILLER  RED  RASPBERRY 

Is  all  that  is  desirable,  in  Plant  and  Fruit;  it  has  no 
equal.  We  will  mail  50  Diants  to  any  address  in 
America  on  receipt  of  $2.  For  further  particulars, 
and  J.U00  rates,  address 

JERSEY  STATE  NURSERIES,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


TREES 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 


Collections  in  America. 

100- page  Catalogue  Free. 


Small  Fruits.  Grapes,  Shrubs,  Roses  for 
FALL  Planting,  Largest  and  choicest 
Mt.  Hope  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Your  Name  address 

Plainly  written  on  a  postal  card  and  addressed  to 
W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  SALISBURY,  MD., 

will  bring  you  free  of  charge  his  32-page  Illustrated 
Strawberry  Catalogue,  containing  several  original 
wood  engravings,  and  honest  descriptions  of  over  60 
varieties  (largestandbest  Strawberry  Catalogue  pub¬ 
lished);  also  sample  copy  of  The  Strawberry  Oullurist. 
or  ND  K|fl\A/l  you  grow  strawberries,  you 
llUww  .  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it. 


TRIUMPH 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
Ripening  with  Ainsden, 


▼e 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 

Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (I0c.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Titus.  Catalogue  with 
the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
mail,  postpaid,  for  10c.  J0h.il.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Village  n  urseries,  Ilightstown,  N.J. 


Fnll  Supply  Of  All  Kind#  Of  Nursery  Stock  in 

PLUM, PEACH, PEAR, 

Apple,  Cherry,  Quince,  Crape  Vines,  with  all  kinds 
of  Small  Fruits.  Also  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses  and  Seeds,  Japan,  Holland  and  other  Bulbs. 


__  Everything  of  the  best— for  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden  and  Con* 
servatory.  Millions  of  Trees,  Shrubs.  Roses,  Vines,  Bu’bs,  Greenhouse  Plants,  etc  Why  not  pro- 
cure  tne  best  direct  from  the  growers  and  save  all  commissions?  Write  us  your  wants  and 

we  will  quote  you  lowest  prices. 

Price  list  and  catalogue  free.  4  2nd  year.  lOOO  acres.  29  Greenhouses. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.t  Box 23  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION . 

(CONTINUED.) 

winters  with  us  ;  I  have  had  a  very  few 
plants  grow  the  second  year.  There  is 
a  field  here  for  some  experiments.  All 
the  seed  used  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  imported.  I  have  paid  from  9 
to  15  cents  a  pound  for  it.  One  plant 
that  grew  the  second  year,  weighed  27 
pounds  when  cut.  I  shall  have  some 
grown  in  the  South  another  season,  to 
learn  what  it  will  do  there,  and  whether 
it  can  be  made  to  produce  seed  in  the 
warmer  states. 

Another  Carman  Potato  Story. 

D.  M.  D.,  Monroe,  Pa — In  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  November  16,  a  subscriber  tells 
about  his  big  yield  of  Carman  No.  1 
potatoes.  Knowing  that  the  man  that 
tells  the  last  story  has  the  best  chance,  I 
will  tell  mine.  Last  spring,  I  received 
one  of  the  Carman  No.  1  potatoes  weigh¬ 
ing  less  than  two  ounces.  I  cut  it  in  13 
pieces,  dividing  some  of  the  eyes  ;  two 
of  them  failed  to  germinate,  and  one, 
though  making  an  immense  stalk,  had 
no  potatoes,  leaving  10  productive  hills. 
When  dug,  after  the  frost,  I  had  393^ 
pounds  of  potatoes,  about  37  pounds  of 
marketable  size.  Mine  were  also  planted 
in  the  garden,  but  without  any  special 
fertilizer,  and  I  can’t  give  the  dates 
of  planting  or  digging,  as  I  did  not 
anticipate  anvthing  unusual.  The  row 
was  only  15  feet  long,  planted  in  drills 
one  foot  apart.  How  much  would  this 
be  to  the  acre  ?  Can  any  one  tell  ? 

How  Chapman  Cheapens  Potatoes. 

.  J.  S.  D.,  Johnsonburg,  N.  J. — C.  E. 
Chapman's  potatoes  are  very  cheap 
(10  cents  a  bushel),  but  ought  not 
the  crop  to  piy  rent,  or  interest  and 
taxes  for  the  land  ?  If  a  hired  man  re¬ 
ceives  board  in  part  payment  for  work, 
should  not  each  crop  pay  its  share  of  his 
board  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  charge 
each  crop  with  the  amount  of  “phos¬ 
phate”  that  it  takes  from  the  soil  rather 
than  the  amount  we  put  in  the  soil  ? 
Probably  a  good  share  of  the  nitrogen 
in  these  potatoes  was  furnished  by  the 
clover  sod  ;  so  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
say  that  $3  per  acre  covers  the  whole 
expense  for  fertilizers. 

Why  Not  Pedigreed  Plants  ? 

C.  P.  B.,  WestChester.  Pa. —It  would 
appear  from  the  recent  discussion  of  the 
seedling  peach  question  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
that  the  relation  between  the  nursery¬ 
man  and  planter  is  not  always  what  it 
should  be.  So  long  as  planters  demand 
a  low-priced  tree,  with  but  little  if  any 
stipulation  as  to  quality  beyond  the 
grade  as  determined  by  the  nursery¬ 
man’s  rule  of  measurement,  we  are  liable 
to  suffer  inconvenience,  annoyance  and 
loss  similar  to  F.  C.  B.’s,  page  696,  and 
are  in  a  degree  responsible  for  the  re¬ 
sult.  In  my  opinion,  we  are  behind  the 
times  and  far  behind  at  that.  Live  stock 
breeders  have  their  clubs,  pedigrees,  in¬ 
dividual  strains  and  animals  of  individ¬ 
ual  merit.  They  exercise  great  care  in 
mating,  selecting,  feeding,  testing,  etc.; 
in  short,  by  every  means,  they  aim  at 
the  best  treatment  and  environment  pos¬ 
sible,  and  systematically  and  intelli¬ 
gently  work  on  lines  indicated  by  ex¬ 
perience  as  likely  to  give  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  results. 

How  are  our  trees  propagated?  Is 
there  any  appreciable  effort  made  to  im¬ 
prove  the  strain  of  any  particular  variety? 
Is  it  not  time  systematically  to  set  about 
raising  the  standard  of  quality,  to  form 
a  sort  of  “herd-book”  of  the  orchard? 
If  a  man  buy  a  Jersey  bull,  he  doesn’t 
simply  take  any  Jersey  bull  so  that  he 
happens  to  be  purebred,  but  a  special 
animal  of  a  particular  strain  of  that 
breed  which  he  thinks  best  adapted  to 
his  purpose.  So  if  a  man  wish  to  buy  a 
Baldwin  apple  tree,  he  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  selecting  a  particular 
strain  of  Baldwins  with  a  pedigree  and 
record  back  of  it,  and  a  record  founded 
on  merit  at  that,  with  all  the  details  of 
soil,  culture,  pruning,  etc.,  accurately 
filled  in.  Trees  have  more  or  less  in¬ 
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dividuality,  and  it  certainly  need  not  be 
either  an  expensive  or  difficult  matter  to 
procure  and  propagate  the  best.  No 
doubt  nurserymen  will  do  this  if  we,  as 
planters,  appreciate  their  efforts.  What 
shall  we  do  about  it? 

Use  for  Mustard  Seed. 

C.  M.  G.,  Shamrock,  N.  Y. — On  page 
777.  under  the  head  of  “  Bugs,  Mustard 
Seed  and  Clover,”  no  use  is  suggested  for 
mustard  seed.  It  is  a  valuable  oil  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  is,  if  well  cleaned,  worth  as 
much  as  flax  seed.  The  oil  is  used  for 
painting,  and  is  of  prime  quality.  At 
one  time  and  another  I  have  sold  several 
hundred  bushels  for  this  purpose.  Before 
I  began  using  commercial  manures,  this 
wild  mustard  bothered  me  very  much  in 
oats  and  barley  ;  but  with  a  little  fer¬ 
tilizer,  the  grain  gets  a  quick  start,  and 
the  mustard  seldom  heads  out  at  all. 


Producers  have  always  and,  perhaps, 
will  always  make  this  mistake,  viz.,  for  a 
temporary  gain,  they  ultimately  lessen 
the  demand  for  an  article  that  has  little 
other  intrinsic  merit  beyond  a  captivat¬ 
ing  appearance,  for  we  are  willing  to 
grant  that  “appearance”  is  itself  an 
intrinsic  merit.  We  are  thinking  just 
now  of  the  yellow  celery  which,  under 
several  names,  commands  almost  com¬ 
plete  possession  of  the  celery  market. 
The  bunches  are  wide  and  heavy  ;  the 
stalks  broad  and  thick.  The  bunches  are 
chubby  and  wholesome  looking.  No 
other  kind  is  more  suggestive  of  well- 
grown,  crisp,  tender,  toothsome  stalks. 
Yet,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  inferior  to  any 
other  variety  in  quality.  This  is  called 
variously  Kalamazoo,  Golden  and  Golden 
Dwarf.  They  are,  as  to  quality  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  same  thing.  All  are  tough 
and  stringy.  Even  the  central  shoots 
are  stringy  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  White  and  Pink  Plume,  the  pink  and 
the  white  varieties.  But  the  Golden 
sorts  are  more  hardy,  more  easily  raised, 
and  better  keepers ;  the  bunches  are 
larger  and  more  showy.  Hence  it  is  the 
market  is  flooded  with  them.  Ultimately 
the  people  who  buy  of  the  markets  con¬ 
clude  that  they  do  not  care  for  such  cel¬ 
ery,  and  the  demand  for  all  kinds  is  de¬ 
creased  . 

It  doesn’t  matter  whether  it  is  vege¬ 
tables  or  fruits,  the  demand  will  increase 
or  decrease  just  as  a  superior  or  inferior 
article  is  supplied.  An  excellent  pear  or 
peach  or  apple  or  grape  is  relished.  One 
wants  more  of  it.  Its  excellence  impresses 
itself  upon  the  memory  which  reminds  us 
to  buy  it  agaiD.  And  precisely  the  same 
we  grow  to  care  less  for  the  inferior 
article.  So  it  is  that  the  LeOonte  and 
Keiffer  pears,  California  peaches  of  all 
kinds  ;  Early  Ohio,  Pocklington,  Wood¬ 
ruff  Red,  Champion  grapes  ;  Enhance, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  strawberries,  and 
so  on.  readily  accepted  by  the  market 
for  extreme  eailiness,  size  or  fine  looks, 
really  retard  the  demand  for  all  fruits  in 
the  long  run,  while  increasing  a  short¬ 
lived  demand.  So  it  happens  that  the 
true  interests  of  pomology  are  held  in 
check . 

Next  season  there  will  be  introduced 
a  vineless  sweet  potato.  We  are  not  just 
yet  at  liberty  to  state  the  names  of  the 
introducers.  We  are  told  by  them,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  vines  grow  upright,  the 
longest  being  not  over  14  inches.  The 
vines  do  not  cling  to  the  ground  at  all 
like  those  of  other  sweets,  and  the  hills 
may  be  placed  more  closely  together,  of 
course,  and  they  may  be  dug  as  easily  as 
a  white  potato  without  the  bother  of  re¬ 
moving  the  vines. 

Several  of  the  tubers  were  sent  to  us 
that  we  might  judge  of  their  quality. 
They  were  under  size  and  not  so  dry  as 
some  other  kinds,  but  they  were  sweeter. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  find  out,  there  are 
three  varieties  of  the  Vineless  yam  or 


sweet  potato  known  in  the  jSouth. 
According  to  the  Texas  Experiment 
Station  the  Vineless  was  discovered 
among  some  hills  of  the  Yellow  yam  in 
Mississippi  in  1884.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  other  two  were  found  near  the  same 
place  and  about  the  same  time.  The 
true  or  original  Vineless  is  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive.  The  horticulturist  of  the  Texas 
Station,  II.  R.  Price,  says  that  with 
nearly  level  culture  he  has  grown  nearly 
300  bushels  per  acre  and  all  the  tops 
could  have  been  easily  cut  with  a  mower. 
The  high  value  of  the  tops  for  feed  has 
been  proved,  though,  as  they  do  not  cure 
well,  they  should  be  fed  when  green. 

The  leaves  of  the  Vineless  are  different 
from  those  of  most  varieties  of  yams  in 
that  they  are  not  “  entire,”  as  botanists 
say,  like  those,  for  instance,  of  the 
Morning  Glory,  but  cut  or  clef  t  like  those 
of  White  Maples. 

Viueless  yams  are  to  the  ordinary 
yams  what  the  bush  Limas  are  to  pole 
Limas.  Another  item  in  their  favor  is 
that  the  vines  do  not  have  to  be  lifted 
from  time  to  time  to  prevent  their  root¬ 
ing . 

T.  B.  Miner  raised  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  grapes  from  the  seeds  of 
Concord.  Not  long  before  his  death — 
some  20  years  ago — he  sent  us  what  he 
deemed  the  choice  of  his  entire  collec¬ 
tion.  They  were  Carlotta,  Victoria, 
Augusta,  Lexington  and  Rockingham. 
This  was  before  their  introduction. 
They  all  thrived  fairly  well  at  the  Rural 
Grounds,  but  only  one — Victoria — is  as 
valuable  to-day  as  the  later  introduc¬ 
tions.  This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  varie¬ 
ties  we  know,  and  gives  an  abundant 
crop  every  year.  We  know  of  no  other 
vine  that,  yearly,  gives  so  large  a  crop. 
It  ripens  with  the  Concord  or  a  little 
later,  and  is  of  much  the  same  quality. 
Its  color  is  a  light  green.  Mr.  Miner’s 
grapes  at  that  time  were  thought  to  be 
the  grapes  of  the  future.  So  were 
Ricketts’s,  though  crossed  with  foreign 
sorts.  The  best  known  grape  authority 
of  that  time  wrote  of  them  as  “  the 
grapes  for  the  gods.”  Both  men  devoted 
years  of  their  lives  to  seedling  grape 
culture.  What  was  their  reward  ?  Abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  for  Mr.  Miner.  Mr. 
Ricketts  sold  many  of  his  productions, 
but  the  best  of  them  are  capricious,  and 
thrive  only  here. and  there . 

Mr.  M.  A n si.k v  of  Billsborough, Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  is  kind  enough  to  give  us 
some  information  regarding  the  Idaho 
pear.  He  has  40  trees  2  to  2%  inches  in 
diameter,  grafted  three  or  four  years 
ago.  One  of  the  smallest  trees  bore  the 
past  season  16  large  pears.  They  begin 
ripening  with  him — and  this  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  information  we  de¬ 
sired —  about  November  1,  and  were 
picked  10  days  previously.  Mr.  jfNnsley 
likes  them  so  well  that  he  purposes 
planting  many  more  trees  next  spring. 
The  tree,  he  says,  is  a  good,  thrifty 
grower,  so  resembling  the  Bartlett  that 
it  is  hard  to  distinguish  them.  The  one 
pear  sent  to  us  was  nearly  without  core, 
a  peculiarity  first  noted  by  The  R.  N.-Y. 
before  the  Idaho  was  introduced . 

The  blue  Shrubby  Verbena  (Caryop- 
teris  Mastacanthus)  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  these  columns  four  weeks  ago, 
is  reported  hardy  in  Boston . 

The  Hardy  Orange — Citrus trifoliata — 
recently  spoken  of  as  it  behaves  at  the 
Rural  Grounds,  is  not  hardy  at  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station  (Geneva).  It 
has  been  grown  there  for  three  years, 
makes  a  thrifty  growth  every  season 
and,  as  with  us,  is  killed  to  the  ground 
every  winter.  In  Washington,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  hardy.  It  blooms  very  early  and 
fruits  abundantly . 
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Fruit  Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

By  W.  C.  Strong.  Illustrated.  A  guide  to  the 
culture  of  fruits  suited  to  the  owner  of  a  home 
Considers  the  choice  of  location,  preparation 
of  the  soil,  liow  and  when  to  plant,  and  gives 
a  short  descriptive  list  of  the  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  each  fruit.  Instructions  in  pruning 
and  cultivation,  descriptions  of  diseases  and 
insect  enemies,  with  remedies,  and  a  chapter 
on  propagation,  make  the  book  complete  for 
the  amateur.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 
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You  never  can  get  good  pedigreed  live  stock  cheaper 
than  you  can  to-day.  If  you  need  “  blood  medicine” 
in  your  herd,  now  is  the  time  to  attend  to  it.  Suppose 
that,  for  the  next  six  months,  you  could  buy  fertiliz¬ 
ers  or  flour  at  half  price.  You  would  lay  in  a  stock 
now — you  wouldn’t  wait  until  prices  went  up  again. 
By  securing  a  well-bred  male  now,  you  save  first  cost 
and  get  the  grading  in  your  herd  started  so  that  you 
can  take  advantage  of  improved  times.  Now  is  the 
time  to  buy  “blood”  on  the  hoof. 

© 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  notes  on  bitter  milk,  page 
806,  show  that  our  scientific  friends  carry  the  bacteria 
theory  a  little  too  far.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
most  of  the  injurious  changes  that  occur  in  the  milk, 
take  place  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow.  Many  of 
them  might  be  prevented  by  skillful  handling.  That 
is  all  true,  and  it  is  necessary  for  dairymen  to  under¬ 
stand  it ;  yet  it  is  no  reason  for  not  hunting  out  the 
change  which  undoubtedly  does  occur  in  the  cow. 
Why  can’t  we  have  this  matter  investigated  ? 

O 

The  time  is  coming  when  buyers  will  consider  a 
farm’s  water  supply  before  its  soil.  The  possibilities 
for  irrigation  will,  some  day,  be  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents — as  they  should  be.  We  know  of  a  straw¬ 
berry  grower  who  spent  a  long  time  hunting  for  a 
farm — his  chief  idea  being  to  find  a  place  where  he 
could  irrigate  from  the  river.  Such  men  are  what  is 
termed  “long  headed’”  They  think  ahead  of  the 
crowd,  and  thus  secure  valuable  privileges  for  little 
money.  They  see  values  where  others  see  only  dirt 
— or  water.  Irrigation  is  surely  coming. 

O 

That  hearing  before  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  as  to  freight  rates  on  milk  shipped  to 
New  Yrork,  has  been  adjourned  till  December  17. 
Thus  far,  the  railroad  officials  have  failed  to  answer 
the  charges  made  by  the  producers.  It  seems  to  be 
clearly  proved  that  the  laws  have  been  violated.  The 
most  remarkable  statement  was  that  forced  out  of 
the  head  of  the  Produce  Dispatch  Co.,  which  handles 
the  milk  traffic  on  the  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  This  man 
admitted  that  his  company  took  $100,000  for  one  year's 
service.  It  appears  that  the  milk  men  have  been 
just  about  supporting  half  a  dozen  railroads  with  the 
money  that  should  have  gone  to  their  own  families. 

O 

Along  the  Danube  River  and  the  Black  Sea  in 
Europe,  is  a  section  where  Indian  corn  grows  well 
and  produces  large  crops.  Labor  is  cheap  and  trans¬ 
portation  is  easy,  so  that  great  stores  of  this  corn  can 
be  shipped  to  Germany,  England,  France,  Sweden 
and  other  countries.  If  this  trade  continue  to 
develop,  of  course,  the  export  corn  trade  from  this 
country  will  fall  off,  as  our  farmers  cannot  compete 
on  even  terms  with  southern  Europe.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  been  examining  samples  of 
this  European  corn,  and  finds  it  much  inferior  in  qual¬ 
ity  to  that  grown  in  this  country.  On  an  average, 
American  corn  contains  one  per  cent  of  muscle-mak¬ 
ers,  and  1)4  per  cent  of  pure  fat  more  than  the 
European  grain.  Apparently,  all  that  is  left  American 
shippers  is  the  chance  to  show  the  higher  feeding 
quality  of  their  corn,  and  insist  that  the  high  standard 
is  maintained.  We  are  losing  our  export  trade  in 
butter  and  cheese  because  of  a  failure  to  keep  up  a 
high  standard  of  quality.  Packers  are  now  ruining 
the  trade  in  hams  and  bacon  by  using  borax  in  place 
of  salt.  The  farms  of  this  country  are  capable  of 
producing  the  best  of  all  food  products,  and  it  is  a 
shame  that  the  handlers  should  ruin  the  export  trade 
by  shipping  inferior  goods. 


That  ‘  potato  day  ”  at  Greeley,  Colo.,  is  a  great  in¬ 
stitution.  Strange,  isn’t  it?  that  Yankees  have  to  go 
to  the  “  Great  American  Desert  ”  in  order  to  learn 
how  to  advertise  their  farm  products.  Many  of  the 
pioneers  at  Greeley  were  New  England  people — 
farmers.  They  knew  how  to  grow  good  crops  where 
they  came  from,  but  didn’t  know  how  to  bring  buyers 
to  them.  Thej7  have  learned  that  in  Greeley.  First, 
they  found  that  their- soil  was  well-suited  to  growing 
potatoes  ;  then  they  combined,  and  thus  provided  for 
an  immense  total  crop.  Then  they  called  the  crowd 
in  to  sample  their  goods.  You  notice  that  cooperation 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Cooperation  moves  the  world  ! 

O 

A  manufacturer  in  a  New  England  town,  in  pay¬ 
ing  off  his  hands,  marked  700  ten-dollar  bills  and 
made  arrangements  with  the  banks  to  notice  who 
brought  them  back.  Out  of  the  700,  410  were  banked 
by  saloon  keepers.  More  than  half  went  to  pay  drink 
bills.  Who  is  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  what 
was  left  paid  for  the  food,  clothing  and  shelter  needed 
by  these  men  and  their  families?  Those  410  bills 
were  worse  than  wasted.  They  were  spent  for  liquid 
deviltry  when  they  should  have  gone  to  provide  the 
comforts  of  life,  and  make  a  store  for  old  age.  What 
seems  to  be  the  matter  with  a  farmer  who  thinks  that 
the  tariff  is  a  bigger  political  issue  than  temperance  ? 
There’s  a  bad  microbe  in  his  brain. 


© 

The  scientists  now  claim  that  it  is  dangerous  for 
naturally  fat  people  to  try  to  reduce  their  flesh  in  any 
way  except  by  careful  dieting  and  exercise.  Some 
people  were  born  with  the  tendency  to  lay  on  exces¬ 
sive  fat.  Were  others  born  to  be  thin?  Yes,  but 
many  are  thin  because  of  imperfect  digestion.  What 
is  the  cause  of  that  ?  One  great  reason  is  that  when 
they  lost  their  natural  teeth  and  could  not  give  their 
food  a  perfect  chewing,  they  did  not  change  their 
food  and  eat  something  softer  and  more  perfectly 
cooked.  A  hen  has  a  grindstone  inside  of  her,  but  a 
man  has  not.  He  must  chew  his  food  or  have  it 
softened  before  it  goes  into  his  mouth.  The  penalty 
is  mal  nutrition,  which  is  a  big  word  meaning  poor 
health.  But  see  here,  if  you  knew  that  a  man  was 
bound  to  lay  on  fat,  you  wouldn’t  take  him  and  feed 
him  up  for  a  running  match  !  Why  then  take  a  cow 
that  is  sure  to  put  her  food  into  tallow,  and  feed  her 
for  buttermaking  ? 

© 

A  new  swindle — or,  rather,  an  old  swindle  revived — 
was  brought  to  light  in  this  city  last  week.  Four 
young  men  from  different  parts  of  the  country  com¬ 
plained  to  the  police  of  the  swindle.  They  said  that, 
several  days  before,  they  had  answered  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  a  city  paper  for  young  men  to  work  on  a  sugar 
plantation  in  the  West  Indies,  and  had  received  in¬ 
structions  to  meet  the  advertiser  at  a  hotel  in  this 
city.  They  met  the  man,  who  described  himself  as  a 
wealthy  sugar  planter.  He  engaged  them,  required 
of  each  $30  to  pay  the  passage,  and  gave  them  in¬ 
structions  to  meet  him  on  the  pier  of  a  steamship 
company  on  whose  vessel  they  were  to  take  passage. 
The  young  men  met  each  other  there,  and  a  number 
of  others  on  a  similar  mission,  but  they  didn’t  meet 
the  “  wealthy  planter,”  or  the  good  American  dollars 
they  had  entrusted  to  him.  Why  will  people  place 
such  confidence  in  utter  strangers  ? 

© 


The  latest  Government  report  states  that  the  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  potatoes  for  the  entire  country  the  past 
season,  was  slightly  over  100  bushels  per  acre.  The 
highest  average  known  before  this  was  about  94 
bushels  per  acre  in  1891.  The  States  showing  the 
highest  average  are  as  follows  : 


Bushels  per  acre. 


Utah .  172 

Maine .  163 

Minnesota .  158 

Vermont .  154 

Rhode  Island .  138 

New  Hampshire .  134 


Bushels  per  acre. 


Massaeh  usetts .  133 

Connecticut .  128 

New  York .  122 

Pennsylvania .  Ill 

Wisconsin .  107 

Iowa .  106 


It  is  interesting  to  see  that  in  the  older  States,  im¬ 
proved  culture  and  the  use  of  fertilizers,  enable  farm¬ 
ers  to  grow,  on  the  whole,  a  larger  average  crop  than 
is  grown  on  the  rich,  Western  lands  without  fertilizers. 
The  discussion  now  going  on  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  on  the 
cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  is  a  many-sided 
one,  and  will  develop  some  new  ideas  quite  unlooked 
for  before  we  are  done  with  it.  As  to  future  prices 
and  prospects  for  this  year’s  crop,  the  Department 
has  only  this  to  say  : 


In  several  States  along  the  northern  border  from  Michigan 
westward,  potatoes  have  been  much  damaged  by  freezing  weather. 
In  many  cases,  a  considerable  part  of  the  crop  was  left  undug  on 
account  of  the  low  price  of  the  product.  It  is  possible  that,  when 
all  losses  are  allowed  for,  and  the  stock  available  for  market 
reckoned  up,  the  present  preliminary  estimate  of  average  yield 
may  have  to  be  reduced. 

A  good  many  growers  evidently  expect  better  prices 
before  spring,  but  few  of  them  have  any  real  facts  on 
which  to  base  such  an  expectation. 


A  friend  has -sent  us  *af  price  current  issued  by 
Edward  J.  Hayt,  and  asks  whether  this  is  the  hateful 
old  Hayt  we  have  been  roasting  for  so  many  years. 
No,  he  is  not  the  old  original  Hayt,  but  a  son.  His 
price  current  sent  out  to  induce  shipments,  bears  all 
the  earmarks,  and  is  almost  identical  in  appearance 
and  make-up  with  the  one  issued  by  the  “old  original.” 
Moreover,  his  store  front  is  decorated  with  the  sign 
of  another  man  who,  we  are  told,  was  the  first  to 
engage  in  the  crooked  sort  of  commission  business 
which  we  have  so  often  exposed  and  condemned. 
While  other  commissionmen  have  been  cautioning 
their  shippers  against  overloading  the  market,  this 
circular  before  us  tells  of  the  advancing  prices,  and 
probable  large  demand.  These  circulars  must  have 
been  effective,  for  the  store  and  sidewalk  were  fairly 
blocked  with  packages  of  poultry,  while  many  other 
merchants  were  not  getting  enough  to  supply  their 
customers.  The  prices  quoted  in  the  circular  before 
us  vary  ;  while  some  of  them  are  all  right,  others  are 
extreme.  Some  of  his  claims,  however,  are  erroneous; 
for  instance,  he  claims,  in  addition  to  a  large  sales¬ 
room,  to  have  five  additional  floors.  So  far  from  this 
being  the  fact  we  are  credibly  informed  that  he  occu¬ 
pies  only  a  portion  of  one  floor,  sub-letting  it,  at  that, 
his  name  being  on  a  small  sign  at  one  side.  We  have 
had  complaints  about  his  manner  of  doing  business 
heretofore.  He  may  be  doing  a  straight  business  now  ; 
we  hope  that  he  is.  But  he  is  in  bad  company,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why  he  should  make  wrong  state¬ 
ments  if  he  is  doing  an  honest  business.  There  are 
many  commissionmen  securing  large  shipments  by 
making  false  and  extravagant  statements,  and  ship¬ 
pers  should  be  extremely  cautious  as  to  whom  they 
consign  goods. 
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BREVITIES. 

UNCLE  SAM  TO  HIS  PHOTOGRAPH . 

I  am  pictured  as  a  Yankee,  with  my  lanky  legs  and  long, 

But  since  I’ve  put  on  Western  fat,  the  picture  is  all  wrong  ! 

I  represent  the  country,  sir,  from  Maine  to  Mexico; 

I’ve  had  to  let  my  clothing  out  and  broaden  up  and  grow. 

They  pictured  me  as  Jonathan,  and  made  me  long  and  lean; 

My  diet  was  the  doughuut  and  the  fishball  and  the  bean. 

They  gave  us  muscle-makers  good  enough  to  set  us  free, 

And  sent  the  British  lion  crawling  home  across  the  sea. 

But  on  these  Western  prairies,  I  have  lived  on  fatter  fare; 

My  clothes  are  getting  smallish  for  your  uncle,  I  declare. 

So  when  you  make  my  picture — if  you’d  have  it  look  like  me — 
You’ll  have  to  make  a  fatter  man.  I’d  really  like  to  see 
The  shrewd  and  kindly  features  from  the  old  New  England  rocks, 
Where  farmers  raised  two  solid  crops  of  men  and  granite  blocks; 
The  blocks  to  serve  as  monuments  for  heroes  gone  before, 

The  men  to  take  their  places  when  the  tight  for  truth  is  sore. 

But  underneath  the  shoulders,  I  would  see  a  fatter  frame, 

Pack  in  the  Western  “  hustle  ”  that  puts  indolence  to  shame; 

Put  in  the  Western  confidence— the  great  big  Western  heart — 

And  then  you’ll  have  an  Uncle  Sam  to  fit  a  modern  part. 


Heifer  beef  is  a  Miss  Steak. 

Wanted — roup  facts — page  808. 

Ice  in  a  straw  stack — page  810. 

A  bank  barn  is  a  dungeon — page  809. 

Don’t  forget  that  portable  fence  jirize. 

Wuat  does  it  cost  to  insure  ? — page  808. 

Oub  advice  is  to  add  a  vise  to  your  set  of  farm  tools. 

Dwarf  Essex  Rape — Keeps  the  sheep  in  great  shape. 

Nor  all  the  neglected  orchards  are  in  Kansas— page  808. 

“  Burning  the  candle  at  both  ends”  means  hot]  head  and  cold 
feet. 

A  hen  with  a  thick  layer  of  fat  will  be  a  lay  figure  among 
layers. 

How  do  you  forget  your  troubles  ?  Forget  yourself.  How  do 
you  do  that  ?  Think  of  others. 

Nothing  worse  than  green  fruit— nothing  better  than  ripe.  Same 
with  advice.  Theory  is  green  advice. 

“  Flag  ”  means  to  lose  vigor.  You  don’t  want  that  sort  of  an 
American  flag  on  or  in  your  schoolhouse  ! 

No  force  to  steam  till  it  is  confined.  No  force  to  a  thought  till 
it  is  hammered  into  shape  against  discussion. 

All  the  tools  under  cover  ?  All  the  unpainted  metal  parts 
well  smeared  with  grease  ?  Why  not  ?  You  them  to  rust  do 
you  ? 

Many  are  trying  the  new  corn  huskers  and  shredders.  We  want 
lots  of  reports  as  to  the  way  the  work  is  done  and  how  the  fodder 
keeps. 

You  cure  oat  smut  by  soaking  the  seed  in  hot  water.  Not  so 
corn  smut.  The  Indiana  Station  shows  that  this  does  not  get  into 
the  corn  through  the  seed.  Burn  the  smutty  ears. 

A  fertilizer  firm  in  Ohio  is  said  to  have  bought  28  horses  for 
$50,  and  made  a  good  profit  by  turning  them  into  hides,  grease , 
bone  and  tankage.  Gypsy  traders  brought  the  horses  in. 

The  Russian  thistle  is  in  New  York  State.  It  is  not  worse  than 
other  weeds  for  farmers  who  till  as  they  should.  If  it  make 
others  cultivate  the  ground  more  than  they  formerly  did,  it  will 
prove  a  good  thing. 

See  that  stone  house  pictured  on  our  first  page  ?  What  a 
scheme  it  would  be  to  have  one  just  as  handsome  for  a  public 
hall  in  your  town  !  Build  it  of  stones  gathered  from  every  farm 
in  the  township.  Who  wouldn't  help  in  such  a  work  ? 

See  here,  Mister  Man,  you’re  old ;  your  head  is  gray  and  your 
joints  are  stiff.  You’ve  done  good  work  in  your  day,  and  have 
saved  a  modest  competence.  Let  up  !  Why  strain  yourself  longer 
to  make  money  ?  Get  a  living  out  of  your  farm  and  let  the  boys 
have  the  profit.  Why  not  ? 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


AN  OVERCOAT  OF  LEAVES 

MAKES  TIIE  STRAWBERRY  COMFORTABEE. 

Last  summer  we  told  about  T.  C.  Kevitt’s  famous 
potted  Parker  Earle  strawberries.  Mr.  lvevitt  is  the 
man  wlio  never  buys  any  stable  manure.  He  uses 
fertilizers  for  fertility,  leaves  and  salt  hay  for  mulch, 
and  Crimson  clover  for  organic  matter.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  there  are  very  few  weeds  to  be  killed,  but 
lots  of  plants  to  be  tilled. 

“How  are  the  berries?”  I  asked  Mr.  Kevitt  the 
other  day. 

“  All  covered  and  gone  into  winter  quarters,”  he  re¬ 
plied. 

“  Isn’t  it  a  little  early  to  cover  them  ?” 

“Some  think  so — those  who  believe  that  the  soil 
should  be  frozen  solid  first.  I  have  a  different  theory 
and  have  acted  accordingly  this  fall.  The  plants  were 
not  so  large  as  I  would  have  liked,  but  I’ll  get  berries 
from  them  next  year.  My  belief  is  that  the  roots  of 
the  strawberry  will,  if  permitted,  keep  growing  all 
through  the  warmer  parts  of  winter.  I  would  mulch 
so  as  to  keep  the  frost  out  of  the  ground  as  long  as 
possible.  1  have  often  observed  the  soil  in  the  woods 
under  its  coating  of  leaves.  Dig  down  into  it  and  see 
how  the  frost  keeps  out,  and  how  many  of  the  roots 
are  alive  and  fresh  almost  all  winter.  Why  not  give 
the  strawberry  roots  a  chance  for  winter  growth  ?” 

“  You  use  leaves,  then  ?” 

“Yes,  to  cover  four  acres.  I  have  quite  a  bit  of 
woodland  adjoining  the  berry  field.  Three  men  worked 
for  an  entire  week  raking  and  wheeling  the  leaves 
out  on  to  the  strawberries.  We  spread  them  about 
three  inches  deep,  and  anchored  them  down  with  salt 
hay.  The  rains  beat  and  packed  them  down, .and  now 
the  berries  are  safe  till  spring,  and  will  do  consider¬ 
able  growing  in  the  meantime.  Most  growers  wait 
until  the  ground  is  hard  enough  to  drive  on  with  a 
wagon,  and  spread  manure  over  the  berries.  My  plan 
suits  me  better.  I  have  the  leaves  close  at  hand.  They 
are  cheaper  than  manure,  bring  no  weed  seeds  into 
the  soil,  and,  as  I  believe,  make  a  better  covering.” 

“  How  is  the  Crimson  clover  doing  ?  ” 

“  Fine.  I  sowed  it  August  29,  after  strawberries, 
and  it  is  now  a  perfect  mat  over  the  ground.  It  will 
be  plowed  under  next  spring  for  another  strawberry 
crop,' or  for  early  potatoes,  to  be  followed  by  potted 
strawberry  plants.” 

“  Ever  tried  growing  strawberries  under  glass  ?” 

“  We  are  testing  it  this  winter  in  a  greenhouse  to 
determine  the  best  condition  of  heat,  sun  and  mois¬ 
ture.  When  we  know  more  about  it,  we  may  go  into 
it  to  some  extent.  The  best  thing  I  have  learned  this 
year  in  fruit  culture,  is  that  a  big  Jlat,  one-box  deep, 
is  a  much  better  shipping  package  than  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  crate.  The  latter  is  a  ‘  back  number  ’  with  me.” 

H.  w.  c. 


THE  COST  OF  A  BUSHEL  OF  POTATOES. 

Thirteen  Cents  in  New  York. — The  statement  is 
made  that  potatoes  raised  by  Mr.  Chapman  cost  only 
nine  cents  per  bushel.  If  no  other  items  of  cost  but 
those  mentioned  enter  into  the  account,  potatoes 
can  be  raised  for  less  than  nine  cents  per  bushel.  The 
cost  per  acre  of  the  crop  raised  on  my  farm  this  year, 
was  as  follows  : 


Plowing  and  harrowing .  $2.00 

Twelve  bushels  of  seed .  6.00 

Cutting  seed .  75 

Use  of  planter .  50 

Man  and  team  planting .  40 

Breeds’ weeder  twice .  20 

Cultivating  five  times .  1.25 

Hand  hoeing .  2.00 

Paris-green  and  applying .  75 

Digging  and  storing .  7.00 

Total  cost  per  acre . $20.85 

One  load  was  carefully  measured  and  also  the  land 


on  which  they  grew,  and  the  yield  was  260  bushels 
per  acre.  No  fertilizers  were  used.  The  hand  hoeing 
was  done  to  kill  Quack  grass.  The  variety  was  Rural 
New-Yorker  No.  2,  and  they  were  very  nice  as  to  size 
and  of  excellent  quality.  The  Carman  No.  1  potato,  also 
raised  without  fertilizers,  yielded  at  the  rate  of  350 
bushels  per  acre.  If  no  extra  charge  for  seed  is  made, 
the  Carman  was  raised  at  a  cost,  according  to  Mr. 
Chapman’s  method  of  accounting,  of  six  cents  per 
bushel.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  these  figures 
represent  the  real  cost  of  potatoes.  Land  that  will 
raise  200  or  300  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  is 
valuable,  and  the  plant  food  required  for  such  a  crop, 
whether  furnished  by  direct  application,  or  in  previous 
years  with  other  crops,  has  a  money  value  that  is  a 
legitimate  charge  in  the  cost  account.  Three  dollars 
per  acre  ffo  not  cover  this  cost.  I  think  that  $3  per 
acre  interest  on  the  value  of  land  should  be  charged, 
and,  at  least,  $9  per  acre  for  plant  food  removed  from 
the  soil.  Add  these  items  to  the  cost  as  stated  above, 
and  the  result  will  be  $32.85  per  acre,  the  cost  of  the 
R.  N.-Y.  No.  2  potatoes  nearly  13  cents  per  bushel, 
and  of  Carman  less  than  10  cents. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  Carman  will  yield  better 
than  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2.  In  my  trial,  the  Carman 


was  planted  by  hand,  and  every  hill  was  perfeet. 
With  the  R.  N.-Y.  No.  2,  a  planter  was  used,  and  many 
hills  were  missing.  Corrosive  sublimate  was  used  for 
one  bushel  of  scabby  seed,  with  good  results.  Leg¬ 
gett’s  Paris-green  gun  was  used  in  place  of  the  tank 
and  cart  of  former  years.  The  application  was  made 
two  rows  at  a  time,  as  fast  as  a  man  could  walk.  The 
gun  is  satisfactory.  C.  s.  RICE. 

Ten  Cents  in  Iowa. — First,  what  is  the  use  of  the 
land  worth  ?  Mr.  Chapman  should  make  an  allow¬ 
ance,  either  for  rent,  or  else  for  interest  on  money 
invested,  and  the  taxes,  which  would  be  about  the 
same.  How  he  could  leave  this  out,  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand.  Whether  the  other  items  are  right  for  his 
locality,  he  will  have  to  judge  ;  but  they  will  not 
apply  to  Iowa’s  potato  region.  In  the  same  issue, 
page  749,  1  stated  that  we  could  raise  potatoes  for  10 
cents  a  bushel,  but  we  figure  it  out  this  way  : 


Rent  for  one  acre . $3.50 

Plowing . 75 

Harrowing  three  times . 30 

Cultivating  three  times . 90 

Hoeing .  1-50 

Seed,  eight  bushels  at  40  cents .  3.20 

Corrosive  sublimate  treatment,  5c.  per  bushel . 40 

Planting . 75 

Raking  and  burning  tops . 15 

Digging,  picking  up  and  storing .  6.00 

Total . $17.45 


Poor  farmers  can  raise  an  acre  of  potatoes  for  less 
money  ;  but  this  is  a  fair  average  of  what  it  will  cost 
a  good  farmer.  Then  the  yield,  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  will  average  at  least  175  bushels,  making  the 
cost  10  cents  a  bushel.  I  believe  in  fall  plowing,  or, 
at  least,  early-spring  plowing,  and  then  the  weeds 
should  be  kept  off;  till  planting  time  by  the  harrow. 

Planting  for  75  cents  an  acre  may  seem  low,  but  a 
planter  did  a  good  deal  of  work  in  this  neighborhood 
last  spring,  that  cut  the  seed,  opened  the  furrow, 
dropped  the  potatoes,  covered  and  marked  out  the 
next  row,  at  one  operation.  The  owner  charged  50 
cents  an  acre  for  the  use  of  the  machine,  and  fur¬ 
nished  his  son  to  operate  it.  All  the  farmer  had  to  do 
was  to  furnish  team  and  driver.  With  a  Dowden 
digger  and  a  good  crew  of  piekers,  and  the  pit  or  heap 
where  they  are  stored,  convenient,  $6  are  a  good  allow¬ 
ance  for  digging.  _  e.  b.  watson. 

STRAWBERRIES  FOR  THE  WINTER  MARKET. 

Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  tell  us  how  to  force  strawberries  for  the 
winter  market— best  variety  and  temperature  ?  E.  b.  k. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

Such  information  is  not  always  cheerfully  given  by 
those  who  make  a  living  at  forcing  strawberries.  Our 
friend,  Matthew  Crawford,  has  obtained  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts  from  one  of  the  most  competent  growers  in 
the  country.  They  are  reliable  : 

This  branch  of  horticulture  has  not  been  carried  on 
extensively  in  this  country.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  as  strawberries  grown  under  glass,  have  brought 
from  $5  to  $7  a  quart  in  New  York  during  the  holiday 
season,  it  would  pay  well.  Very  few  will  engage  in 
what  requires  great  skill  and  care. 

The  time  to  commence  is  in  June,  when  strong, 
healthy  runners  can  be  obtained.  These  should  be 
layered  in  two-inch  pots  in  the  usual  way,  and  not 
be  allowed  to  get  dry  until  well-rooted.  They  are 
then  to  be  shifted  into  three-inch  pots,  using  soil 
only  moderately  rich  in  nitrogen  but  containing  an 
abundance  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  always 
making  the  soil  firm  in  the  pots,  and  leaving  half  an 
inch  to  hold  water.  It  is  best  to  use  new  soil  in  which 
strawberries  have  never  grown.  The  pots  are  then 
to  be  put  in  a  frame  or  bed,  fully  exposed  to  the  light 
and  frequently  watered  until  they  are  well  filled  with 
roots.  They  are  then  to  be  shifted  into  four-inch 
pots,  using  some  gravel  in  the  bottom  for  drainage. 
They  are  to  be  shifted  twice  more,  and  after  the 
six-inch  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  water  is 
to  be  withheld  gradually,  and  the  plants  allowed  to 
ripen.  They  are  then  to  be  kept  dormant  until 
needed  for  forcing.  This  is  accomplished  by  keeping 
them  cool — not  frozen  too  hard — dark,  and  not  too 
moist. 

About  60  days  before  the  ripe  fruit  is  desired,  the 
plants  are  to  be  brought  in  and  the  temperature  very 
gradually  increased  to  50  or  60  degrees.  They  must 
stand  close  to  the  glass,  and  have  plenty  of  water 
with  a  temperature  like  favorable  April  weather  in 
this  latitude,  gradually  increasing  as  the  growth 
advances. 

When  the  blossoms  appear,  some  means  must  be 
used  to  pollenize  them.  Sometimes  bees  are  kept  in 
the  house  ;  sometimes  the  blossoms  are  agitated  with 
a  fan,  or  slightly  brushed  with  a  camel’s  hair  pencil. 
As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  fruits  are  set,  all 
other  blossoms  are  cut  off.  From  this  time  on,  the 
soil  in  the  pots  is  to  be  abundantly  watered  with 
weak,  liquid  manure,  and  the  temperature  gradually 
increased  as  the  berries  approach  maturity. 

The  matter  of  ventilation  and  the  precautions  to 
take  in  guarding  against  insects  and  fungous  diseases, 
are  well  known  to  all  who  manage  glass  houses.  Of 


course,  runners  must  always  be  kept  off.  The  amount 
of  fruit  to  be  taken  from  each  plant  must  be  decided 
by  the  grower.  A  very  successful  man  who  has  often 
had  over  3,000  plants  coming  on  at  a  time,  was  never 
satisfied  with  less  than  a  quart  from  each  one.  I 
would  depend  chiefly  on  varieties  that  have  perfect 
blossoms,  not  too  large  plants,  and  fine  fruit.  Noble, 
Ivanhoe,  Parker  Earle  and  Beverly  should  be  satis¬ 
factory.  _ 

A  dry  and  parching  season,  with  a  constant  supply 
of  water  for  irrigation,  is  a  more  profitable  one  than 
close  and  “  muggy”  weather  with  abundant  rainfall, 
but  little  sunshine.  Plants  need  the  sun  as  well  as 
water,  and  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  farming  in 
a  section  like  Colorado  is  that  growing  plants  may  be 
“bathed  in  everlasting  sunshine,”  and  still  have  their 
roots  surrounded  by  a  solution  of  plant  food.  With 
an  irrigating  system  a  dry,  hot  season  is  the  best  the 
farmer  can  have. 

Q 

If  you  have  not  been  attending  the  local  farmers’ 
institute  in  the  past,  let  us  suggest  two  or  three 
reasons  why  you  should  do  so.  The  institute  is  a 
good  place  to  go  for  new  inspiration  to  better  work. 
Workers  need  inspiration  now  and  then,  and  while 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  doing  its  best  to  stir  you  up  to  better 
effort,  no  matter  how  well  you  have  done  in  the  past, 
there  is  something  in  personal  contact  with  others 
who  are  studying  and  endeavoring  to  do  their  best. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  lecturer  is  any  better  farmer 
than  you  are,  because  we  do  not  know  about  that ; 
but  the  chances  are  that  he  has  practical  hold  of  some 
ideas  you  need,  and  it  is  business  to  find  out.  Here 
is  another  reason  for  going  :  The  fellow  who  knows 
so  much  that  he  will  not  take  a  farm  paper,  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  institutes.  You  do  not  belong  to  his 
crowd,  and  you  do  not  want  to  seem  too  careless  about 
any  movement  that  is  calculated  to  make  farmers 
think.  There  is  the  social  side,  also.  The  institute 
is  the  place  to  meet  the  thinking  men  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  greet  old  friends.  Do  not 
let  life  become  a  grind.  Take  your  wife  w  ith  you  by 
all  means,  throw  aside  every  mean,  little  care,  and 
spend  two  days  brightening  up  the  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual  side  of  life.  Into  such  a  crowd  there  is  no 
better  passport  than  your  copy  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  stick¬ 
ing  out  of  your  pocket. 

o 

The  best  of  the  cattle,  of  the  sheep,  and  of  the 
swine  were  gathered  in  Madison  Square  Garden  last 
week,  from  many  States,  to  compete  in  the  first  an¬ 
nual  show  of  the  Live  Stock  Society  of  America.  The 
cream  of  the  herds  was  there.  The  best  of  the  Guern¬ 
seys,  Jerseys,  Ayrsliires,  and  Holstein-Friesians, 
Dutch  Belted  and  Normandy s.  The  beef  breeds  were 
represented  by  the  Shorthorns,  Aberdeen-Angus  and 
llerefords — and  massive  animals  they  were,  too.  Then 
there  were  sheep  of  the  leading  breeds,  that  make 
one  think  that  the  sheep  business  is  not  yet  dead. 
Shropshires,  Oxford  Downs,  South  Downs,  Hampshire 
Downs,  Cotswolds,  Dorsets,  but  no  Merinos.  In  swine, 
the  black  breeds  were  represented  by  the  Berkshires. 
The  white  breeds  comprised  Small  Yorkshires.  Che- 
shires  and  Essex.  Then  there  were  some  Duroc- 
Jerseys  for  contrast.  There  were  fine  specimens  of 
poultry  of  the  leading  breeds,  and  plenty  of  orna¬ 
mental  fowls.  Of  fruits,  the  display  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  a  large  display  of  pears  by 
Ellwanger  &  Barry.  The  finest  show  of  flowers  and 
plants  seen  in  New  York  in  a  long  time,  had  an  entire 
hall  to  itself.  The  prizes  were  liberal,  the  judges  ex¬ 
perts,  and  the  arrangements  perfect.  It  was  a  verita¬ 
ble  agricultural  fair  with  the  exhibits  of  the  highest 
grade,  but  without  any  of  the  claptrap  shows  all  too 
common  in  the  agricultural  fairs  of  to-day.  One  mis¬ 
take  of  the  management  was  in  putting  the  price  of 
admission  at  $1,  and  this,  no  doubt,  had  something  to 
do  with  the  rather  small  attendance.  We  shall  tell 
all  about  it  next  week. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Don’t  your  pigs  mature  early,  or  fatten  easily  ?  Perhaps  C. 
Fred  Boshart,  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  could  say  something  to  help  you. 

A  milk  route  in  the  city  is  considered  a  pretty  good  paying 
business.  DeGroot  Bros.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  are  offering  their 
milk  business  for  sale. 

Have  you  baling  to  do  ?  The  Collins  Plow  Co.,  1111  Hampshire 
Street,  Quincy,  Ill.,  want  to  talk  with  you.  Most  of  their  talk  is 
bound  up  in  a  64-page  catalogue. 

That  is  a  very  good  suggestion  of  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  We  hardly  know  of  a  more  useful  Christmas 
present  than  Webster’s  dictionary. 

The  Buckeye  is  another  of  those  feed  mills  that  are  two 
machines  in  one— the  power  and  grinder  is  one  machine.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  hitch  on  the  team,  and  go  ahead.  It  is  made  by 
Staver  &  Abbott,  383  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Many  fail  with  poultry,  not  because  they  don’t  care  for  them, 
but  for  want  of  the  right  kind  of  care.  Mahlon  Sager,  Orangeville. 
Pa.,  gives  information  on  care  free  to  customers  who  buy  his 
poultry.  It  ought  to  help  make  his  customers  successful. 

There  is  really  no  excuse  for  any  one  to  neglect  cutting  coarse 
fodder  for  stock  when  cutters  are  so  cheap.  The  Ann  Arbor  Agri 
cultural  Works,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  make  them  as  low  as  $2.80 
They,  however,  make  higher  priced  and,  no  doubt,  cheaper  one 
in  the  end. 


At  the  beginning  of  our  prize  contests 
on  page  188,  among  the  conditions  stated 
was  one  that  all  manuscripts  entered  in 
the  contests  would  be  retained  by  us. 
We  repeat  it,  that  no  one  may  forget  it 
and  expect  the  return  of  his  manuscript. 

* 

Judging  the  manuscripts  this  time  has 
been  more  of  a  task  than  in  any  previous 
contest,  as  there  were  so  many  articles 
of  superior  merit  from  which  to  select 
the  best.  Perhaps  the  approach  of  holi¬ 
day  time  has  something  to  do  with  it.  At 
any  rate,  we  believe  that  our  eaders  will 
so  far  agree  with  us  as  to  the  excellen¬ 
cies  of  our  literary  bill  of  fare,  that  the 
display  of  cooking  recipes  usually  made 
at  this  time  of  year  will  not  be  missed. 

* 

It  is  frequently  remarked  by  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  cause,  that  the  women  fav¬ 
oring  women  suffrage  are  not  the  home 
women,  wives  and  mothers.  That  there 
should  be  a  majority  of  women  not  closely 
bound  by  home  ties  among  the  workers  in 
the  cause,  is  right  and  best.  Aggressive 
work  m  ust  be  done  until  the  object  sought 
is  attained.  Put  it  is  not  desirable  that  all 
womankind  should  become  as  aggressive 
as  these  frontier  workers  need  to  be, 
and  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  mothers  of 
the  nation  are  doing  their  part  simply 
in  bestowing  on  their  daughters  the 
gentleness  and  sweetness  which  the  race 
will  always  need,  and  always  have,  too, 
albeit  there  are  some  who  would  have 
us  to  think  that  women  are  losing  their 
fineness  of  nature. 

* 

It  took  a  great  many  generations  to 
subdue  this  country  of  ours  and  dstab- 
lish  wealth  which  could  afford  ease, 
refinement,  education,  and  all  that  is 
desirable  in  higher  life.  It  may  take 
several  generations  to  bring  social  condi¬ 
tions  up  to  the  ideal  which  reformers 
have  in  mind,  and  there  may  be  several 
generations  of  the  necessary  aggressive 
women  to  effect  the  change.  Put  the 
flower  of  that  civilization,  the  perfect 
woman,  will  take  on  all  the  graces  and 
beauties  of  life,  and  she  will  rejoice  that 
there  are  no  more  battles  to  fight,  no 
more  evils  to  destroy.  Perish  the  thought 
that  women  wish  to  be  men  and  are 
carrying  evolution  in  that  direction. 

•* 

Taking  it  altogether,  there  is  more 
real,  earnest  effort  on  woman’s  part  to 
bring  man  to  the  measure  of  her  own 
standard,  than  there  is  to  conform  to 
masculine  lines.  The  demand  for  a 
single  moral  standard  means  that  men 
shall  become  more  like  women.  The 
steady  growth  of  sentiment  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  is  a  more  reliable  indication  of  the 
civilization  toward  which  we  are  tend¬ 
ing,  than  the  bloomer  craze  or  doings 
at  women's  conventions. 


THE  PRIZE  WINNERS. 

FIRST  PRIZE. 

Agricultural  Co-Education. 

While  the  young  farmer  of  to-day  has 
had  a  fine  chance  to  study  his  profession 
in  one  of  the  many  agricultural  schools, 
his  wife  has  been  left  to  get  along  as  best 
she  may,  having  no  more  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  of  her  life  work  than  her  mother 
has  been  able  to  give  her.  While  her 
husband  knows  exactly  the  reason  why 
he  sows  certain  crops  on  certain  soils, 
and  just  exactly  the  process  green  grass 
has  to  go  through  before  it  becomes  yel¬ 
low  butter,  what  does  she  know  about 
the  poison  which  forms  when  tea  stands 
in  a  tin  teapot,  or  the  composition  of  the 
yeast  that  makes  her  bread  rise  ?  She 
knows  the  effect  of  the  sun’s  rays  on  her 
best  carpet,  but  ten  to  one  she  doesn’t 
know  the  reason  for  it. 

This  woman  lias  the  most  important 


department  of  the  life  partnership  ;  yet 
she  is  equipped  with  no  more  intelligent 
knowledge  of  her  life  work  than  were 
her  ancestors  of  100  years  ago.  What  is 
needed  for  the  farmer  woman  of  to-day 
is  an  education  in  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges.  It  is  not  a  new  idea.  The  plan 
of  educating  the  women  with  the  men  in 
this  branch,  is  now  in  operation  in  Den¬ 
mark,  and  in  Minnesota  there,  is  a  school 
of  agriculture  for  girls,  the  only  one  in 
the  country.  It  is  quite  an  old  institu¬ 
tion  now.  and  the  results  are  very  satis¬ 
factory.  The  students  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  in  sewing,  canning,  household 
chemistry,  entomology,  cooking,  etc. 
Who  shall  say  that  a  woman  will  be 
worse  off  for  having  a  thorough,  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  work  she  must 
do  all  her  life  long  ? 

Put  even  though  we  are  convinced 
thatsuch  an  education  would  work  won¬ 
ders  in  the  farming  districts,  it  will  not 
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become  a  reality  unless  women  are 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  an  opportunity 
they  are  losing,  and  are  urged  to  do 
something  in  the  matter.  Think  about 
it,  talk  about  it,  make  all  the  earnest 
effort  you  can,  and  like  all  good  things, 
it  may  come  slowly,  but  it  will  come  in 
time.  KI.VA  C.  BUTTON. 

SECOND  PRIZE. 

Pomology. 

“My  faith  in  human  nature  has  been 
sadly  shaken,”  said  Carrie,  putting  an 
empty  plate  ou  the  table  with  unneces¬ 
sary  violence  Her  father  and  mother 
looked  at  her  inquiringly. 

“  Half  an  hour  ago,”  she  went  on,  “  I 
would  not  have  believed  it  possible 
that  a  respected  citizen  of  this  town 
could  be  so  selfish  and  dog-in-the-man- 
gerish  as  to  deprive  himself  of  some¬ 
thing  he  wants,  for  fear  some  one  else 
may  share  the  benefit  of  it.  I  took  that 
plate  of  peaches  over  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J  udkins,  and  they  were  delighted  with 
them,  and  said  that  they  were  the  nicest 
ones  they  ever  ate.  I  told  them  how 
many  jars  we  had  put  up,  and  they  were 
astonished.  Then  I  said  that  they  were 
natural  fruit  seedlings,  and  if  they  would 
plant  the  stones,  they  would  have  some 
trees  just  like  ours.  Mr.  J  udkins  laughed 
and  said  that  he  didn’t  expect  to  live 
long  enough  for  that,  and  Mrs.  Judkins 
joined  in  and  said  that  it  took  so  long 
for  any  such  thing  to  come  to  bearing, 
that  it  didn't  pay.  They  threw  the 
stones  into  the  coal  hod,  and  I  took  my 
plate  and  came  away. 

“  Now  they  have  had  just  as  good  a 
chance  to  have  fruit  as  we.  They’ve  had 
their  place  longer  than  we  have  ours, 
and  they  have  even  more  land  ;  but  see 
how  much  fruit  they  have  !  This  year 
they  had  a  half  bushel  of  wild  grapes, 
and  two  or  three  barrels  of  inferior  ap¬ 
ples,  while  we’ve  had  all  the  fruit  and 
berries  we  could  eat,  and  have  even 
given  to  them  1  I  say  that  a  man  who 
won't  set  out  trees  because  he’s  afraid 
that  he  won't  get  all  the  good  of  them 
himself,  doesn't  deserve  to  have  any 
fruit.” 

Carrie  paused  for  breath.  Her  father 
was  looking  at  her  mother  with  a  pecu¬ 


liar  expression.  ‘  Do  you  remember 
what  a  hard  time  you  had  getting  me  to 
set  out  those  first  fruit  trees  ?”  he  asked; 
and  then  they  both  laughed. 

SUSAN  B.  ROBBINS. 

THIRD  PRIZE. 

Fun,  Education  and  Culture. 

As  the  short,  chilly  days  of  the  year 
approach,  we  earnestly  look  about  us  for 
occupation  for  the  dear  little  ones,  who 
must  not  be  permitted  to  spend  too  much 
time  out  of  doors.  I  find  the  use  of 
“  Anagrams  ”  an  unfailing  source  of  de¬ 
light  and  improvement  for  them.  If  one 
forgets  to  purchase  them  when  in  town, 
some  that  will  do  nicely  may  easily  be 
made  from  the  large-lettered  advertise¬ 
ment  headings,  and  the  headings  of 
newspapers  or  magazines  that  are  in 
distinct  letters  ;  paste  them  upon  paste¬ 
board,  and  cut  the  letters  apart.  Be  sure 
to  have  them  trimmed  evenly,  and  as 
nearly  of  a  size  as  possible.  One  will 
need  to  keep  the  “  I  ”  by  itself  and  make 
a  special  work  of  pasting  it  on  the  card, 
as  it  is  too  easily  lost  if  left  to  no  larger 
space  than  it  occupies  in  the  papers.  One 
will  also  need  many  more  vowels  than 
consonants. 

It  is  a  perfectly  fascinating  pastime, 
and  so  educational  withal — this  building 
up  of  words  from  a  box  full  of  mixed 
letters  !  The  little  ones  are  delighted  to 
learn  new  words  in  this  way,  which  they 
never  forget.  The  older  ones  find 
pleasure  in  selecting  some  familiar  word, 
shaking  the  letters  together,  and  testing 
the  spelling  abilities  of  the  rest  by 
having  them  find  what  the  word  is. 

The  whole  work  of  making  the  ana¬ 
grams  is  especially  good  for  the  children. 
It  teaches  them  to  be  observing ,  when 
watching  for  suitable  letters ;  saving, 
when  they  put  them  by  for  future  use  ; 
expeditious, for  mother  cannot  be  troubled 
with  this  litter  too  long  ;  neat,  for  they 
must  not  scatter  the  paste  or  leave  any 
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scraps  about ;  persistent,  for  until  many 
are  made  the  work  is  in  vain.  Then  the 
use  of  the  anagrams  teaches  them  to  be 
patient,  attentive,  accurate  and  ordei'ly. 
All  the  lessons  learned  in  this  effort  will 
find  use  and  application  in  any  sphere  of 
life  to  which  the  dear  young  people  may 
hereafter  be  called,  mrs.  Alice  weld. 

A  MAR’S  MODEL  KITCHEN. 

U R  kitchen,  Fig.  204,  is  not  a  perfect 
model,  but  has  some  features 
worth  considering.  The  size  is  12x14 
feet.  It  is  wainscoted  in  pine,  ceiled  on 
the  sides  and  overhead  with  narrow 
cucumber  ;  the  floor  is  of  pine,  painted  a 
light  yellow.  The  woodwork  is  filled 
and  varnished.  The  joists  of  the  floor 
extend  out  to  build  the  piazza  on.  The 
floor  slopes  to  the  northeast  corner,  at 
the  outside  door,  1%  inch';  a  pipe  in 
the  floor  at  the  lowest  place  leads  out  of 
doors.  The  platform  in  the  woodshed  is 
an  extension  of  the  kitchen  floor.  The 
chimney  is  of  fine,  red,  pressed  brick, 
set  with  white  mortar,  wainscoted 
about  two  feet.  Tables  are  built  in  the 
walls  with  no  legs.  There  are  upper  and 


lower  cupboards  back  of  the  range,  and 
a  cupboard  above  the  wood  platform  (or 
woodbox).  The  doors  to  the  woodbox 
match  the  cupboard  doors.  Over  the 
range  in  the  ceiling  is  a  ventilator,  a 
12-inch  pipe  extending  through  the  roof. 
One  lower  cupboard  in  the  pantry  is  a 
circulating  air  cupboard,  with  a  hole 
through  the  floor  at  one  end,  through  the 
bottom  shelf  at  the  other  end,  through 
the  top  shelf  at  the  first  end,  and  -into 
the  partition  at  the  back.  Here  we  can 
keep  provisions  at  about  the  same  tem¬ 
perature  as  in  the  cellar.  Special  features 
are  the  slanting  floor,  ventilator,  tables 
built  into  the  wall,  cold-air  cupboard 
and  the  woodbox.  c.  w.  sackett. 


THE  BABY’S  PICTURE. 

T  was  a  perfect  day  in  late  September. 
The  soft  wind  swayed  the  drooping 
branches  of  the  willows  and  syringas, 
and  scattered  the  petals  of  the  late 
roses,  as  we  stood  by  an  open  grave  in 
the  little  country  cemetery.  It  was  a 
tiny  grave,  lined  throughout  with  soft, 
white  wadding,  and  edged  with  a  wreath 
of  myrtle  and  white  asters.  It  looked 
very  cosy  and  restful,  with  the  sun  shin¬ 
ing  down  into  it.  But  the  slight  form  of 
the  young  mother  shook  as  with  a  sud¬ 
den  chill,  as  the  small,  velvet-covered 
casket  was  carefully  lowered,  and  the 
broad  breast  of  the  father  heaved  with 
its  pent-up  burden,  while  a  band  of 
white-robed  children  cast  in  a  wealth  of 
delicate  blossoms. 

The  touching  prayer  had  been  offered, 
a  comforting  hymn  sung,  and,  as  we 
turned  away,  leaving  all  that  remained 
in  the  considerate  sexton’s  care,  some 
one  whispered, 

“  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these,  it  might  have  been." 

Yes,  in  all  probability,  the  baby  would 
not  be  lying  there,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  unwise  management  of  the  mother. 
She  did  not  nurse  it,  and  as  the  weather 
was  warm,  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
warm  the  milk,  but  gave  it  as  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be.  Of  coursp,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  varied  considerably,  and  the  child 
was  subject  to  violent  crying  spells. 
When  any  one  remarked  upon  this,  the 
mother  would  reply: 

“  Oh,  this  is  nothing  ;  he  is  used  to  it. 


scrofula 

Any  doctor  will  tell  you 
that  Prof.  Hare,  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  Medical  College,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  authorities  in  the  world 
on  the  action  of  drugs.  In 
his  last  work,  speaking  of 
the  treatment  of  scrofula, 
he  says  : 

“It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
cod-liver  oil  is  the  best  remedy  of  all. 
The  oil  should  be  given  in  emulsion,  so 
prepared  as  to  be  palatable.” 

He  also  says  that  the  hy- 
pophosphites  should  be 
combined  with  the  oil. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod- 
liver  Oil,  with  hypophos- 
phites,  is  precisely  such  a 
preparation.  Thus  the 
latest  and  highest  medical 
authority  testifies  to  the 
great  value  of  cod-liver  oil 
emulsion  in  scrofula,  espec¬ 
ially  when  there  is  a  family 
history  showing  weakness 
of  the  lungs. 

Scott  &  Bowne,  Chemists,  New  York.  50c.  and  $1.00 
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He  often  cries  like  this  after  nursing. 
He  will  be  all  right  in  a  short  time.” 

And  she  didn’t  believe  in  flannels  in 
summer. 

“  It  is  downright  cruelty  to  pin  a  baby 
up  in  a  band  in  hot  weather.” 

So  the  little  fellow  was  lightly  clothed 
in  linen  and  cambric,  and  considered 
“  comfortable.”  A  few  days  before,  baby 
had  cut  his  first  tooth,  and  the  wonderful 
event  must  be  celebrated  by  taking  him 
to  the  city  and  having  him  pictured  by  a 
great  artist.  Friends  remonstrated. 
Cholera  infantum  was  prevalent  thei’e, 
and  as  they  designed  staying  several 
days,  it  would  necessitate  a  change  of 
food.  The  parents  laughed  at  their  fears. 
Haby  was  perfectly  well,  they  would 
bring  him  back  all  safe. 

The  coveted  picture  was  obtained,  but, 
alas !  almost  immediately  after  the 
child  was  taken  violently  ill.  Physicians 
were  summoned,  but  their  skill  availed 
not.  A  few  hours  of  agonizing  suffering, 
then  the  little  one  lay  quietly,  with 
flushed  cheeks  and  half-closed  eyes. 

“  The  disease  has  gone  to  the  brain, 
there  is  no  hope,”  was  all  they  could  re¬ 
ply  to  the  parents’  wild  appeal  for  help. 
And  soon  they  brought  the  precious 
body  home,  more  lovely  even  in  its 
waxen  repose  than  in  life.  “  Safe,”  in¬ 
deed,  but  in  what  a  different  way  from 
that  they  had  anticipated.  Now,  the 
stricken  mother  sits  in  her  silent  home, 
and  gazes  on  the  winsome,  pictured  face 
whose  expression  varies  not  as  of  yore, 
with  ever-changing  moods.  And  she 


6591-LADIES’  DRESSING  SACQUE 


vainly  regrets  that  she  heeded  not  the 
counsels  of  those  who,  having  had  more 
experience,  better  understood  baby’s 
nature  and  needs.  c.  E.  w. 


FOR  AN  INVALID. 

FASTENED  to  the  side  of  a  friend’s 
cushioned  chair,  is  a  neat  recep¬ 
tacle  which  must  save  her  many  journeys 
across  the  room,  and  awake  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  thoughtful  person 
who  sent  the  gift.  It  is  as  simple  as  it 
is. useful  to  its  invalid  owner,  and  being 
very  neatly  made  of  a  pale  olive  canvas 
and  golden  brown  linen  floss,  has  pret¬ 
tiness  also  to  recommend  it. 

When  I  make  one  like  it  for  every  in¬ 
valid  I  know — and  I  have  promised  my¬ 
self  to  do  so  before  Christmas  week — I 
shall  begin  with  a  piece  of  cotton  canvas 
17  inches  wide  and  15  inches  long  ;  fold 
down  an  inch-wide  hem  across  the  top, 
and  eatstitch  it  on  the  right  side  with 
linen  floss ;  turn  a  narrow  hem  along 
the  opposite  end,  folding  it  on  what 
seems  the  right  side.  Along  this  second 
hem,  I  shall  mark,  with  small  spool  and 
lead  pencil,  a  line  of  scallops  ;  work 
these  in  buttonhole  stitch,  not  cutting 
them  out  when  finished,  as  they  would 
soon  roll  over  and  have  a  mussy  look. 

When  the  scalloped  end  has  been 
folded  up  on  to  the  right  side  to  within 
inches  of  the  top,  lines  of  catstitch- 
ing  will  hold  it  in  place,  and  also  divide 
the  lower  part  into  three  pockets.  The 
middle  compartment  will  be  wide  enough 
to  hold  letters  or  a  book,  and  into  one 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 

while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


of  the  others  will  naturally  go  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  or  bit  of  work,  while  such  little 
indispensables  as  button  hook,  scissors, 
nail  polisher,  pencil  and  comfit  box  will 
find  convenient  hiding  place  in  the  thii-d. 

An  invalid  obliged  to  keep  her  bed 
might  have  the  case  tacked  to  the  head 
board  ;  for  one  who  spends  much  time 
on  a  lounge,  nothing  could  be  handier 
than  having  the  case  fastened  to  the 
back  side  of  the  lounge,  back  where  it 
would  be  within  reach,  yet  out  of  the 
way.  PRUDENCE  T.  PRIMROSE. 


PEN  POTPOURRI. 

Smile  a  little,  smile  a  little, 

As  you  go  along. 

Not  alone  when  life  is  pleasant. 

But  when  things  go  wrong. 

Care  delights  to  see  you  frowning, 

Loves  to  hear  you  sigh  ; 

Turn  a  smiling  face  upon  her, 

Quick  the  dame  will  fly. 

Smile  a  little,  smile  a  little, 

All  .along  the  road  ; 

Every  life  must  have  its  burden. 

Every  heart  its  load. 

Why  sit  down  in  gloom  and  darkness, 

With  your  grief  to  sup  ? 

As  you  drink  Fate’s  bitter  tonic, 

Smile  across  the  cup. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  Youth's  Companion. 

. . .  .Beaconsfield  :  “Women  excel  in 
one  sort  of  courage — the  courage  of 
resignation.” 

....Rev.  Dr.  Bonwello  “Do  not  tell 
me  any  man  is  a  ruler  of  himself  who  is 
led  around  by  a  cigar  like  a  dog  with  a 
string.” 

_ Junius  Henri  Browne  in  Harper’s 

Bazar  :  “  The  nearer  the  sexes  come  to¬ 
gether,  the  more  they  assimilate,  the 
closer  their  identification,  within  certain 
limits,  the  higher  our  civilization.” 

_ Theodore  Roosevelt  :  “A  would-be 

upper  class  based  mainly  on  wealth,  in 
which  it  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule  for  a  man  to  be  of  any  real  account 
in  the  national  life,  whether  as  a  politi¬ 
cian,  a  literary  man,  or  otherwise,  is  of 
necessity  radically  defective  and  of  little 
moment.” 

. . .  .Frances  E.  Willard  :  “  The  ‘  work¬ 
ing-class  ’  are  the  only  true  aristocrats. 
The  time  is  not  distant  when  those  who 
do  not  work  will  be  drummed  out  of  the 
camp  and  stung  out  of  the  hive,  and  will 
learn  by  what  they  suffer  that  it  is  a  law 
of  God,  written  in  our  members,  that 
‘  He  who  will  not  work  neither  shall  he 
eat.’  ” 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Train  the  Appetites  —  Encourage 
children  to  cultivate  a  liking  for  foods 
that  are  distasteful,  says  Victoria  J. 
Simpson,  for  by  so  doing,  they  may  be 
saved  from  embarrassment  in  after  life, 
and  it  is  much  easier  for  a  physician  to 
prescribe  a  diet  in  case  of  sickness.  For 
the  nominally  healthy  adult,  the  more 
elaborate  and  artistic  cookery  is  enjoy¬ 
able  as  well  as  beneficial,  for  the  reason 
that  the  body  being  mature  the  vorac¬ 
ious  appetite  of  the  youth  is  subdued, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  tempt  the 
palate.  High  class  cookery,  being  well 
seasoned,  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
saliva  and  the  gastric  juice,  causing 
greater  activity  in  the  digestive  organs. 

He  Didn't  Mind  It. — There  was  a 
pretty  little  scene  the  other  day  upon 
one  of  the  Jersey  ferryboats,  says  Har¬ 
per’s  Bazar.  A  white-frocked,  white-cap¬ 
ped  baby  of,  perhaps,  18  months  old, 
was  toddling  up  and  down  the  cabin, 
when  her  attention  was  suddenly  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  shoestring  tags  of  a  young 
man  who  sat  with  one  knee  thrown  over 
the  other.  With  a  crow  of  delight,  the 
child  clutched  them  and  swung  her 
weight  upon  them.  The  loops  yielded 
to  the  strain,  and  the  little  one  was  sud¬ 
denly  seated  on  the  floor,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  relaxing  her  hold  upon  the  strings. 
Clinging  to  them,  she  pulled  herself  to 
her  feet,  jabbering  out  a  scolding,  that 
changed  into  a  fresh  cry  of  joy  as  she 
caught  sight  of  the  strings  of  the  other 
shoe.  For  the  rest  of  the  trip  she  made 
playthings  of  the  shoes,  talking  to  them, 


caressing  them,  scolding  them  in  her 
baby  patois,  to  the  intense  amusement 
of  the  spectators.  Through  it  all  the 
young  man  sat  calmly,  a  half-amused 
smile  on  his  face,  without  a  trace  of  the 
self  consciousness  or  dislike  of  babies 
that  is  often  seen  in  very  young  men.  As 
the  boat  entered  the  slip,  he  withdrew 
his  pedal  extremities  gently  from  the 
baby’s  embrace,  and  shouldering  a  big 
bundle,  walked  off  as  composedly  as 
though  he  were  not  the  center  of  amused 
observation  to  a  cabinful  of  people.  It 
was  a  pretty  and  unconscious  lesson  in 
good-breeding  and  kindliness  of  heart. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Ladies’  Dressihg  Sacque. 

The  standing  collar  and  smooth,  round 
cuffs  are  of  red  cloth  covered  with  lace. 
Long  ends  of  red  satin  ribbon  are  in¬ 
serted  in  the  under-arm  seams,  meeting 
in  center  to  tie  in  a  handsome  bow  that 
holds  in  the  fullness  of  the  front  at  the 
waist  line.  The  close-fitting  back  is 
shaped  to  fall  in  rippling  folds  below  the 
waist,  the  full  fronts  being  gathered  at 
the  top  and  joined  to  a  shallow  square 
yoke  entirely  hidden  by  the  broad 
pointed  collar.  The  closing  is  in  front. 
Full  bishop  sleeves  are  gathered  at  the 
top  and  into  pretty  round  cuffs  at  the 
wrists,  Pattern  No.  0591  is  cut  in  six 
sizes,  for  32,  34,  30,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure. 


pUjeurUaiwou#  §Mv£rti#infi. 

lv  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Ruual  Nkw-Youkek. 


Purify 
And  Enrich 
Your  Blood 
By  Taking 

AYER’S 

Sarsaparilla 

It  was  the  Only 
Sarsaparilla  admitted 
At  World’s  Fair. 

AYER’S  PILLS  for  the  Liver. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦  SKS I>  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  FOR  ♦ 


FREE! 


We  give  tlie  fol. 

^  lon  ing  Premiums 
4  vvitli  Tea  absol utely  I 

▼  Watches,  Solid  Gold  Rings,  Banquet  Lamps, f 

♦  Autoharps,  Banjos,  Accordeons,  Violins,  Smyrna^ 

♦  Rugs.  Lace  Curtains,  Imitation  Cut  Glass  Ware  < 

tAir  Guns,  also  Tea,  Dinner  and  Toilet  Sets.’< 

LIBERAL  TEA  CO.,  103  Cross  ct.,  Boston,  Mass,< 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


We  Tan 


Cattle  hides  and  all  sorts 
of  skins  whole  for  ROBES 
and  RUQS.  Soft,  light, 
moth-proof.  Get  our 
tan  circular.  We  make 
frisian,  coon  and  galloway  fur  coatnand  robei.  If 
your  dealer  don’t  Keep  them  get  catalogue  from  us 
The  C BOBBY  Frisian  Fub  Go., Box  46  Rochester.N.Y. 


CLOTHES  WASHED 

by  the  —  t 

Western  Washer  £ 

F??"Are  ulways  clean  and  white.  F1 
300,000  of  them  in  use  is  convincing  ^ 
,  proof  of  their  oopularity.  Sold  under  p; 
a  a  guarantee  to  please.  Agents  V7 anted  ► 

JW  u  j  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and  C 
[  mention  HORTON  MFC.  CO.  t 
y?  this  paper.  Ft-  Wayne,  Ind.  t 

►TTYTTTYYTYTYYYTTYTTTTTTTTYTTTYYYTYTYTTTTTYTTTTTT  • 


ARE  YOU? 


Are  you  subject  to  dizziness, 
headaches,  backaches,  bilious¬ 
ness,  indigestion,  sleeplessness, 
or  palpitation  of  the  heart  ? 

Are  you  nervous  and  run  down, 
with  thin  blood,  pale,  sallow 
complexion,  dragging  pains  in 
the  loins  and  loss  of  your  natural 
cheeerfulness  ?  Do  you  suffer 
from  tired,  worn-out  feelings  ? 

Are  you  constipated,  dyspeptic 
and  lack  strength  and  vigor  ? 
Do  you  want  to  feel  well,  happy 
and  ambitious  ? 


Are  you  aware  that  all  these 
symptoms  are  caused  by  your 
liver  and  kidneys  and  that  there 
is  hut  one  remedy  which  relieves 
and  cures  in  such  cases  as  yours? 
You  have  probably  heard  the 
name  before  hut  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
mind  you  that  Warners’  Sure 
Cure  is  uneqnaled  in  building 
up  the  system.  It  speedily  re¬ 
stores  healthy  action  to  the  great 
organs  of  tlie  body,  purifies  the 
blood  and  renews  tlie  strength. 
Will  you  not  try  it  ? 


Specimen  page*,  etc., 

M.  llv  sent  on  application. 

Christmas  Gift 

or  tlie  best  addition  to  one’s  own  library  is 
WEBSTER’S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 

Successor  of  the 

‘  ‘  Unabridged.  ’  ’ 


S;S»n 

i&£l<ONARY 


Simulat'd  of  the 

U.  s.  Cov’t  ITintlng 
Office,  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  anil  of 
nearly  all  the  School¬ 
books. 

W  n  rmly  corn- 

mended  by  State 
Superintendents  of 
Schools,  and  other  Ed¬ 
ucators  almost  with¬ 
out  number. 


THE  BEST  FOR  EVERYBODY 

BECAUSE 

It  Is  easy  to  find  the  word  wanted. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation.. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  growth  of  a  word. 

It  is  easy  to  learn  what  a  word  means. 

G.  &  C.  MERltlAM  CO..  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  17.  S.  A. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 


And  STEREOPTICONS,  »ll  prices.  Vlewi  tllu.lr.Mng 
every  Bubjem  for  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS,  et«- 

(CjA  profitable  butinec i  for  a  man  with  a  email  capital.  Al-o, 
Lanterns  for  Home  Amusement.  2H5  page  Catalogue,  free, 

McAllister,  Ufg. Optician,  4g  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


WOULD  YOU 


Like  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  and  )I1>U  month¬ 
ly, if  so  write  ua  at  once. 
Wc  will  send  you  full  particulars  Free,  or  a  valuable 
sample  of  our  poods  in  Sterling  Silver  upon  receipt 
of  Five  Two  cent  etampe  for  postage,  etc.  Address 
Standard  SilverWare  Go.,  Boston,  Mass. 


IT  AD  P  II  C — Southern  Virginia  Plantation. 
rUfl  DALE  735  acres.  $8,000.  Fine  land,  good 
markets,  nice  improvements.  Churches,  Schools. 
Bargain  !  Broadus,  915  French  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 


..Tg1  I  w  TV  1 1 


Ml!  Ple&tsant' 
3  took  farm 


V-. 

flsisfef- 

— 1439  acres  at  Colony, 
Eastern  Kansas.  I  want 
to  sell  it  because  I  can’t 
tend  to  it.  Cheap  enough 
to  suit  you.  Illustrated 
booklet  describing  it  free. 

J.  B.  LEWIS, 

301  Congress  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


TO  E  YP  li  A  M  fi  C— Have  one  of  the  best  stock 
IU  LAUnMIlUL  farms  in  Michigan,  hut  am 
unable  to  give  it  attention.  Will  exchange  for  small 
place  of  about  five  acres  in  good  locality  within  100 
miles  of  New  York.  This  is  a  splendid  chance  for  a 
young  pushing  man.  Any  difference  in  price  can  re¬ 
main  at  low  rate  of  interest.  Address 

D.  A.  BECKWITH,  280  Broadway,  New  York. 


Productive  Farm 

to  rent,  on  shares,  or  cash.  Near  Albany;  over  200 
acres.  Horses,  wagons  and  implements  on  place. 
Especially  adapted  to  hay,  corn,  cabbage  and  pota¬ 
toes.  Special  market  for  products  at  advanced  prices. 
Only  No.  1  party  with  sufficient  money  to  work  place 
advantageously  need  apply.  Possession  any  time 
before  April  1.  Apply  to 

MURPHY,  LLOYD  &  BOYD.  Attorneys, 

No.  Ill  Broadway,  New  York. 


•  SOI  I)  Under  a  POSITIVE  GUARANTEE  4^ 

f  kj  V/L<Lf  to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  wash  board,  even  to  the 
■  dirtiest  wristbands  and  collars  of  a  dirty  shirt.  This  applies  to  Terri  (T*  Perfect 
A  Washing  Machine,  which  Is  guaranteed  to  wash  from  the  finest  linen  or  lace  to  the  heavl- 
I  est  bedding  and  all  with  equal  effect.  Machines  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale  prices:  If  not 
f  satisfactory  money  refunded.  LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  terms,  exclusive  territory 
jandprtces^write . PORTLAND  MF’G.  CO.,  Box  14  ,  Portland,  Mich. 
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THE  PRIZES. 


November  was  a  wet,  muddy  and  cheer¬ 
less  month,  take  it  all  through.  It  was 
hard  to  get  about,  and  the  bad  weather 
and  low  prices  kept  some  people  in  low 
spirits  so  that,  all  in  all,  it  was  not  the 
best  time  in  the  year  for  getting  sub¬ 
scriptions.  We  got  over  1,000  of  them, 
however, and  haven’t  a  word  of  complaint 
to  make.  Thanksgiving  Day  brought  us 
many  things  for  which  to  be  thankful, 
and  the  thing  of  most  use  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  good,  fat  subscription  list.  Most 
of  the  subscriptions  came  from  individ¬ 
uals — one  at  a  time.  Most  of  the  clubs 
were  sent  during  the  last  week.  Here  are 
the  winners,  including  two  who  won  $5 
for  clubs  of  20  : 

Yearly. 


1.  W.  J.  Bills,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y .  48^ 

2.  Geo.  H.  Pearson,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn .  39i4 

3.  Benj.  Kenyon,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va .  33J4 

4.  John  R.  Wheaton,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y .  31 

5.  Ronson  German,  Macomb  Co.,  Mich .  28 

6.  Chas.  Johnson,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y .  21 

7.  John  McMillan,  Marion  Co.,  Ind .  21 


II.  K.  Gilbert,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J .  20 

Wellington  F.  Davidsheiser,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. . .  20 


The  prizes,  as  you  know  were  $50,  $40, 
$00,  $20,  $15,  $10  and  $5.  We  don’t  need 
to  tell  any  intelligent  man  that  these 
prize  winners  made  good  wages.  The 
wonder  is  that  others  did  not  fall  into 
the  contest  and  get  a  chance  to  handle 
some  of  this  cash.  It  isn’t  our  fault  that 
they  didn’t,  for  we  gave  a  fair  statement 
of  the  true  condition  of  things  two  weeks 
ago.  Personally,  we  don’t  care  how 
large  these  clubs  are,  for  we  are  getting 
the  subscriptions  anyway  ;  but  we  do 
like  to  see  people  get  into  the  habit  of 
recognizing  a  good  thing  when  they  see 
it.  That’s  why  we  harp  on  that  next 
contest  in  which  $250  in  prizes  will  be 
given  on  January  15,  1890. 


memory  all  through  life  !  It  was  the 
best  part  of  Thanksgiving — BUT  1 
* 

Finally  the  stern-faced  old  maid  aunt 
would  get  up  and  light  the  lamp  !  With 
the  coming  of  that  light,  off  went  the 
sentiment — off  for  another  year.  The 
sweet  memories  were  bottled  up — ’way 
down  in  some  secret  corner  of  the  heart. 
Back  we  came  to  the  old  routine  of  life 
again.  Old  Uncle  Dick  would  pull  him¬ 
self  together  as  though  ashamed  that 
the  firelight  playing  on  Aunt  Susan’s 
face  had  sent  him  40  years  back  into  his 
boyhood.  I  can  see  him  now  as  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  : 

“  This  won’t  buy  the  woman  a  dress  1  ” 

He  meant  that  he  should  have  em¬ 
ployed  his  time  to  better  advantage ; 
but  I  observed  that  he  seldom  bought 
“the  woman  a  dress’”  anyway — at  least, 
not  willingly.  I  talk  about  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  after  it  is  all  over  in  order  to  bring 
this  point  out  and  sharpen  it  up.  These 
old  people  made  a  mistake  in  condensing 
so  much  of  their  love  and  thankfulness 
for  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  then  bottling 
it  up  for  the  other  364  days  of  the  year. 
Of  course,  it  wasn’t  as  bad  as  that ;  but 
they  did  set  apart  that  one  day  for  call¬ 
ing  up  the  sweetness  and  charm  of  a 
happy  life  when  every  day  in  the  year 
should  be  filled  with  it.  Why,  I  would 
make  365  Thanksgiving  Days  in  each 
year,  and  if  all  would  agree  to  do  that,  the 
world  would  be  better  off  for  it.  What’s 
that?  You  can’t  get  365  things  to  be 
thankful  for  in  one  year  ?  See  here,  my 
friend — there’s  something  wrong  with 
you  !  You  ate  too  much  turkey  dressing 
and  mince  pie  !  We  won’t  put  that 
answer  of  yours  down  till  you  feel  a  little 
better  and  realize  some  of  the  good 
things  that  are  just  dropping  right  into 
your  hat  every  day. 

* 


Now  that  Thanksgiving  is  over,  we 
want  to  talk  about  it  a  little.  It  is 
singular,  isn’t  it  ?  that  the  best  thing 
that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  old 
Puritans  is  this  sweet  old  farm  festival 
of  Thanksgiving.  It’s  a  day  of  tender 
and  happy  memories — the  last  thing  you 
would  expect  those  stern-faced  and 
strait-laced  old  fellows  to  get  up. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  Thanksgiving  was 
the  great  day  of  the  year.  We  looked 
forward  to  it  for  weeks.  There  was  the 
old  hen  under  a  barrel  fattening  into  a 
“Brahma  turkey” — the  pies,  the  apples, 
nuts,  cranberry  sauce  and  all  the  other 
goodies.  But  the  best  part  of  it  all,  even 
to  a  boy  with  an  india  rubber  stomach, 
was  the  hour  after  supper  before  the 
lamps  were  lighted,  and  all  hands  sat 
around  the  open  fire.  I’ve  seen  the  old 
folks  sit  there  in  silence  for  half  an 
hour — busy  with  memories  of  the  past, 
both  sad  and  pleasant.  Then  one  of  the 
girls  would  sit  down  by  the  old  organ 
and  play,  so  softly,  “  Home,  Sweet 
Home!”  Outside  it  might  be  dark  and 
dreary,  but  oh,  how  that  room  would 
light  up  with  the  music !  Old  eyes, 
and  young  ones,  too,  long  starved  of 
tears,  would  be  dim  and  moist.  Many 
a  hard  hand  would  reach  out  in  the 
shadow  with  some  long-denied  caress, 
as  the  firelight  brought  the  picture  of 
the  old  sweetheart  out  on  the  wife’s  sad 
and  wrinkled  face.  I  tell  you,  it  was  a 
picture  that  one  could  well  carry  in 


Well,  now — what  about  all  this  ? 
Where’s  the  application  ?  Its  no  longer 
than  the  caudal  appendage  of  a  bob¬ 
tailed  horse.  This  idea  of  condensing 
the  tribute  we  owe  to  a  certain  service 
or  observance  of  life,  and  letting  the 
rest  of  the  year  take  care  of  itself  is 
common  all  over  the  country.  We  ob¬ 
serve  it  in  the  subscription  business. 
Some  of  our  readers  are  agents — that  is, 
they  try  to  make  a  business  of  securing 
a  number  of  subscriptions  to  win  a  prize. 
They  go  into  one  contest  and,  possibly, 
get  a  prize.  Then  they  sit  down  to  rest 
and  think  about  it. 

That  won’t  do  !  While  they  are  think¬ 
ing,  some  steadfast  man  is  working — and 
he  works  the  prize  right  into  his  pocket. 
Others  don’t  pretend  to  be  agents,  yet 
they  like  to  induce  a  new  subscriber  to 
get  in  out  of  the  rain,  now  and  then. 
When  the  spirit  moves  them,  they  talk  up 
The  11.  N.-Y.  and  “  lend  us  the  loan”  of 
their  influence.  But  like  these  old  New 
England  Yankees  over  Thanksgiving, 
they  only  thaw  out  now  and  then,  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  keep  their  influence 
bottled  up.  Now  friends — take  the  cork 
out  of  that  bottle  and  keep  a  good  word 
for  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  ever  on  tap.  “  Be  ye 
always  ready  ”  to  tell  your  friends  and 
neighbors  that  it  won’t  cost  them  a  cent 
to  try  The  R.  N.-Y.  if,  after  fair  trial, 
they  find  that  it  is  not  worth  $1  to  them. 
Remember,  also,  the  $250  in  cash  that  is 
given  away  January  15,  1896,  and  also 
that  the  sooner  you  renew  for  next  year, 
the  sooner  the  whole  thing  will  be  settled. 


S75,  $50,  $40,  $30,  $25,  $15,  $10,  $5 

are  the  prizes  for  the  Subscription  Contest  from  December  1  to  January  15. 
Besides,  a  $5  cash  prize  is  guaranteed  to  every  agent  who  sends  20  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions,  in  case  he  does  nottwin  one  of  the  larger  prizes.  Besides  them,  the 
agent  keeps  his  regular  commission,  and  a  $l-bill  goes  back  every  night  to  the  one 
who  sends  the  largest  club  for  that  day.  It  sometimes  goes  back  for  one  name. 
See  the  report  of  Prize-Winners  in  November  Contest  on  this  page.  December 
is  the  best  month  in  the  year.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin.  Do  you  want  some 
sample  copies  to  start  with  ? 
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Some  New  Books 

From  LEE  AND  SHEPARD'S  Fall  List. 


Poems  of  the  Farm. 

Collected  and  Illustrated  by  Alfred  C 
Eastman.  Over  80  illustrations.  Size,  716x916 
inches.  Cloth.  Gilt  Edges.  Boxed,  $2.50. 

Essie. 

A  Romance  in  Rhyme,  by  Laura  Dayton  Fes¬ 
senden.  Illustrated  by  J.  H.  Vanderpoel. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

Whiffs  from  Wild  Meadows. 

By  Sam  Walter  Foss,  author  of  “  Back  Country 
Poems.”  With  40  illustrations.  Cloth.  Gilt 
Top.  Price,  $1.50. 

New  Edition.  Price  Reduced. 

The  New  England  Country. 

Text  and  illustrations  by  Clifton  Johnson.  Con 
tabling  over  100  views  of  New  England  Scenery 
and  Life.  Size,  7x916  inches.  Cloth.  Gilt  Top. 
Price,  $2. 

Two  Years  on  the  Alabama. 

By  Lieut.  Arthur  Sinclair,  Confederate  States 
Navy.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Price.  $3. 

A  Lieutenant  at  Eighteen. 

By  Oliver  Optic.  Blue  and  Gray  Cloth.  Gold 
Pies.  Illustrated.  Price,  $1.50. 

Uniform  with 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray — on  Land. 

Blue  and  Gray  Cloth.  Gold  Pies.  Illustrated. 
Price  per  volume.  $1.50.  Comprising 
Brother  Against  Brother,  In  the  Saddle, 
A  Lieutenant  at  Eighteen. 

THE  HAZELWOOD  STORIES: 

“  Little  Daughter.” 

By  Grace  Le  Baron,  author  of  ‘‘Little  Miss 
Faith.”  Cloth.  Illustrated.  Price,  75  cents. 

The  Boy  Officers  of  1812. 

By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson.  Illustrated.  Price, 
$1.50.  Uniform  with 

THE  WAR  OF  1812  SERIES. 

Cloth.  Illustrated.  Price,  per  volume,  $1.50. 
Comprising 

The  Search  for  Andrew  Field. 

The  Boy  Soldier  of  1812. 

The  Boy  Officers  of  1812. 
Decisive  Events  in  American  History : 

The  Campaign  of  Trenton 
1776-7. 

By  Samuel  Adams  Brake.  Cloth.  Price,  50  cts. 

Watch  Fires  of  ’76. 

By  Samuel  Adams  Brake.  Cloth.  Over  50 
illustrations.  Price,  $1.25. 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  Mailed  Free. 

LEE  AND  SHEPARD,  Publishers, 

BOSTON. 


HERE  IS  AH  OPPORTUNITY. 


You  want  all  the  weekly  news  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  all  the  best  information  about  the  farm. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

AND 

The  New  York  Weekly  Recorder 

fill  this  want.  You  can  get  them  both  in  com¬ 
bination,  one  year,  for  $1.50. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  RECORDER,  the 
largest  cheapest  and  best  family  newspaper. 
THE  RECORDER  publishes  all  the  news  all  the 
time — publishes  exchange  advertisements  for 
subscribers  FREE.  The  great  Recorder  Jr.,  in 
every  issue  for  the  children  delights  alike  both 
old  and  young,  while  THE  RECORDER’S  Funny 
Page  carries  with  it  a  whole  year’s  fun  every 
week,  and  the  Sports  and  Pastimes  Page  is  in  itself 
a  complete  journal  of  American  sports.  There  are 
also  departments  on  Farming  and  Gardening, 
and  a  special  Department  for  Women,  EDITED 
AND  ILLUSTRATED  BY  WOMEN,  containing 
latest  New  York  and  Paris  fashions,  and  practi¬ 
cal  ideas  for  practical  women. 

The  Presidential  Campaign  will  soon  be  here, 
and  a  most  exciting  time  it  will  be.  We  shall 
print  more  campaign  news  than  any  other  paper 
and  you  want  all  the  news. 

The  above  offer  refers  to  new  or  old  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  either  paper.  Any  subscription  to  THE 
R.  N.-Y.  on  this  offer  will  count  for  agents  just 
the  same  as  when  taken  alone. 


First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

By  F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the 
more  important  principles  which  underlie  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  is  just  what 
the  practical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany  needs.  Cloth,  $1. 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry. 

T.  Greiner.  This  is  intended  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  who  is  not  a  chemist,  and  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  terms  that  he  can  understand,  although 
a.11  its  statements  are  based  upon  true  scien¬ 
tific  principles.  It  treats  of  the  raw  materials 
of  plant  food,  both  organic  and  mineral;  the 
available  sources  of  supply  of  both  manures 
and  chemical  fertilizers ;  and  gives  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economical  application,  as  well  as 
discussing  clover  and  other  plants  used  as 
fertilizers.  It  is  condensed,  yet  comprehensive, 
and  easily  understood.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book. 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy 
and  concise  form,  a  great  number  of  rules 
and  recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers,  etc.  Dis¬ 
cusses  injurious  insects,  fungicides,  and  gives 
tables  for  planting,  etc.  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Third  edition,  revised. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


PIANOS!  ORGANS!  FREE!! 

Test  trial  for  30  days  in  your  own  home.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED. 

PIANOS-ORGANS  FRO  M  $25.00  u  P, 

Including  a  Complete  Musical  Outfit.  CASH  or  EASY  PAYMENTS. 

,  NEW  SOUVENIR  CATALOGUE 

charges  on  it  and  send  it  FREE,  all  you  have  to  do  1m  to  n*k  lor  it  to-day 

r  -  plea»e.  Remember  this  is  the  old  established  house  of  CORNISH  &  CO.,  the  —  _ 

Lonly  Him  in  the  world  selling  exclusively  from  Factory  to  Family  direct  A  single  instrument  at  wholesale' 
[►price.  We  t^ve  yu  from  825.00  to  SmOQWriteat  once,  CORN  I S1I  A  CO.^  Estab. . 


yrs.,Washington,N.  J.' 

‘  ♦ . 


*  REMARKABLE  SUCCESS !  } 

|  Dr.  Scott's  Genuine  Electric  Belts  | 

PROBABLY  never  since  the  invention  of  Belts  and  Supporters  has  so  large  a 
*  demand  been  created  as  now  exists  for  Dr.  Scott’s  Electric  Belt.  Over 
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Price 

$3.22 


seventeen  thousand  people  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  are  now  wearing  them 
daily.  They  are  recommended  by  the  most  learned  physicians  in  the  treatment 
of  all  Male  and  Female  Weakness,  Nervous  and  General  Debility,  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  Sciatica,  Piles,  Epilepsy.  Pains  in  the  Head, 
Hips,  Back  or  Limbs,  Diseases  of  Spine,  Kidneys,  Liver  and  Heart.  It 
quickly  restores  impaired  circulation. 

There  is  no  w-aiting  a  long  time  for  results.  Electro-magnetism  acts 
quickly ;  generally  the  first  week,  more  frequently  the  first  day,  and 
often  even  during  the  first  hour  they  are  worn  their  wonderful  curative 
powers  are  felt.  The  mind  becomes  active,  the  nerves  and  sluggish 
circulation  are  stimulated  and  all  the  old-time  health  and  good  feeling 
come  back.  They  are  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  imparting 
an  exhilarating,  health-giving  current  to  the  whole  system.  State  size 
of  waist  when  ordering  belt.  For  sale  at  all  drug  stores.  Take  none 
but  Dr.  Scott’s  Genuine.  See  name  is  on  the  box  and  belt.  Accept  no 
substitute.  H  you  cannot  get  these  from  your  druggists  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  which  we  have  temporarily  adopted  to  introduce  them 
quickly  in  your  neighborhood,  and  it  will  be  mailed,  post-paid. 

GIVEN  AWAY 

DR.  SCOTT’S  ELECTRIC  INSOLES 

hen  ordering  stnte  size  of  shoe  you  wear,  and  whether 
ladies’  or  gents’.  Dr.  Scott's  Electric  Insoles  keep  the 
feet  at  one  temperature  ail  the  year  round  ;  stand  on  ice 
all  day  and  yet  nave  warm  feet.  Price  50  cents  per  pair. 

They  are  light,  and  persons  wearing  them  feel  a  pleasant 
glow  of  warmth.  Those  whose  feet  perspire  will  find  a 
ready  cure^  in  Dr.  Scott’s  Electric  Insoles.  In  connection 

with  our  Electric  Belt  these  insoles  prove  almost  invaluable.  _ _  .. v 

a  limited  period  only,  MAKE  A  PRESENT  of  a  pair  of  our  invaluable  insoles  to  anyone  who  sends  vis  S3  *for’one 
of  our  standard  Belts,  and  mentions  this  paper. 

Remit  us  THREE  DOLLARS,  naming  this" 
paper,  and  we  will  deliver  to  you,  all  charges  paid, 
to  any  part  of  United  States  : 

1  Standard  Electric  Belt,  retail,  $3.00 
1  Pair  Insoles,  FHEE,  “  .50 

1  Dr.’s  Story,  FEEE,  “  .25 

Remember,  this  offer  is  made  for  a  short  time  only ;  do  not  delay ;  send  at  once :  you  may  never  have  such  a 
chance  again.  Address 

PAIiIi  MALL  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION,  Room  12,  846  Broadway,  New  York. 

Dr.  Scott’s  Electric  Corsets  cure  and  prevent  sickness,  $i.  $1.25,  $1.50,  J2,  and  $3. 

Dr.  Scott’s  Electric  Safety  Razor,  £2.  Dr.  Scott’s  Electric  Flesh  Brushes,  $3.  Dr. 

Scott’s  Electric  Hair  Brushes,  $ 1 ,  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50,  and  $3. 

QUICK  SALES.  LIBERAL  PAY. 


To  introduce  our  wonderful  Electric  Belt,  we  shall,  for 


OUR  SPECIAL 
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i  10,000  Agents  Wanted  satisfaction  guaranteed.  ^ 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Receipts  of  dressed  calves  are  much  larger. 

The  fur  trade  is  weak,  and  prices  favor  buyers. 

Dressed  pork  is  in  liberal  supply  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  dull. 

Onions  are  held  steadily  if  choice,  but  there  is 
much  poor  stock. 

Jamaica  oranges  have  been  scarce  and  com¬ 
manded  good  prices. 

Brussels  sprouts  are  in  large  supply  and  sell¬ 
ing  for  lower  prices  than  usual. 

Refrigerator  eggs  are  reported  to  average  bet¬ 
ter  this  fall  than  usual  heretofore. 

The  liberal  supply  of  poultry  at  Thanksgiving 
time,  makes  trade  dull  in  other  meats. 

Reports  from  Liverpool  say  that  the  apple 
market  is  unchanged,  but  rather  a  little  stronger. 

Pure  beeswax  is  in  small  supply  and  is  held 
very  firmly  at  30  to  31  cents  per  pound  for  choice. 

The  hop  market  is  very  dull,  and  the  condition 
of  the  market  is  about  the  same  as  for  some  time 
past. 

Receipts  of  potatoes  are  smaller,  but  there  is  a 
liberal  supply,  and  the  market  shows  little 
change. 

During  the  month  of  October,  there  passed 
through  the  port  of  Island  Pond,  Vt.,  5,132  tons  of 
Canadian  hay,  or  nearly  600  car-loads. 

At  the  close  of  business  last  week,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  were  in  cold  storage  in  Boston, 
about  92,000  tubs  of  butter,  .and  in  Chicago,  about 
50,000  packages. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  has  been  having  another 
epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  the  origin  of  which 
had  been  traced  to  a  milk  dealer  who  had  the 
disease  in  his  family. 

The  honey  crop  is  short,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe.  Late  rains  started  the  White 
clover,  so  that  the  bees  filled  the  hives  well,  and 
little  feeding  will  be  necessary. 

An  unexpected  slump  in  the  egg  market  has 
made  the  trade  in  that  commodity  very  dull. 
Receipts  just  before  the  Thanksgiving  holiday 
seemed  to  be  considerably  heavier,  and  the  de 
mand  didn’t  keep  pace  with  the  increased  supply. 
Holders  have  managed  to  keep  prices  up  to  about 
the  original  quotations. 

For  seven  weeks,  the  price  of  Elgin  and  other 
choice  creamery  butter  in  New  York,  never  varied 
from  23  cents.  It  has  now  advanced  one-half 
cent,  and  the  market  is  very  steady.  The  oldest 
marketman  will  have  to  rack  his  memory  very 
severely  to  recall  another  such  a  long  range  of 
unchanged  prices.  A  little  higher  prices  are  an¬ 
ticipated,  as  there  seems  to  be  quite  a  scarcity  of 
the  best  grades. 

The  Utica  Herald  says  about  the  cheese  situa¬ 
tion  :  “As  the  matter  now  stands,  dealers  feel 
that  prices  are  on  a  safe  basis,  and  that  after  the 
holidays  there  is  likely  to  be  a  slow  but  steady 
advance  which  will  bring  cheese  to  a  good  price 
for  the  opening  of  the  market  next  spring.  That 
is  where  the  dairyman  will  receive  his  benefit 
from  the  early  closing  of  factories  this  fall.” 
Yes,  and  if  they’ll  all  make  honest  cheese,  they’ll 
derive  still  more  benefit. 

Some  people  do  very  nice  work  all  through  a 
job,  and  then  spoil  it  by  a  mistake  at  one  point. 
One  of  the  finest  fattened  and  dressed  lot  of  tur¬ 
keys  we  ever  saw,  came  into  one  of  our  markets 
the  Saturday  before  Thanksgiving.  They  were 
of  the  choicest,  and  the  method  of  packing  was 
perfect.  The  heads,  even,  were  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper,  such  care  had  been  taken  in  every  detail. 
Yet  they  were  sent  so  as  to  arrive  on  Saturday, 
the  poorest  market  day  of  the  whole  week,  and 
one  on  which  lower  prices  are  usually  realized. 
Too  bad  to  come  so  near  perfection,  and  then  fail 
in  one  point. 

Reports  from  London  say  that  a  new  series  of 
wool  sales  opened  there  on  November  26.  There 
were  offered  7,051  bales,  including  a  lot  of  new 
clip.  The  attendance  was  very  large.  The  offer¬ 
ing’s  were  freely  competed  for,  and  most  of  them 
were  sold,  despite  the  fact  that  the  selection  as  a 
whole  was  of  an  indifferent  character.  The  best 
grade  of  Merinos  were  occasionally  sold  at  the 
rates  which  ruled  at  the  last  sales.  A  fair  selec¬ 
tion  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natals  sold  fairly, 
at  5  to  7*4  per  cent  reduction.  The  result  of  the  sale 
was  fairly  satisfactory,  as  a  decline  of  10  per 
cent  was  generally  considered  probable.  A  hope¬ 
ful  feeling  prevails. 

State  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Edge,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  is  at  loggerheads  with  the  United  States 
Revenue  Collector.  A  short  time  ago,  revenue 
officers  found  150  tubs  of  oleomargarine  in  the 
cellar  of  a  house  adjoining  a  creamery  in  that 
State  ;  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  bear  the 
necessary  Government  stamps,  brands,  etc.,  re¬ 
quired  by  law,  they  were  confiscated.  The  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  creamery  was  arrested  and  is  now  under 
bail.  In  accordance  with  the  United  States  law, 
the  oleomargarine  is  advertised  for  sale,  but  Sec¬ 
retary  Edge  says  that  such  sale  is  illegal,  and 
that  the  collector  will  be  prosecuted  if  he  sell  it. 
The  United  States  and  State  laws  seem  to  clash, 

CHALLENGE  FEED  MILL. 

For  full  information  about  the 
best  Feed-mills,  Horse  powers, 
Threshers,  Clorer-hullers,  Fan- 
ning-mills,  Circular-saw  Machines, 
Land-rollers  and  Dog -powers,  send 
for  Fearless  Catalogue. 
For  Fodder-cutters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines,  and  for  in¬ 
formation  showing  “Why  Ensi¬ 
lage  Pays,”  send  for  Ensilage 
Catalogue.  Address, 

MINARn  HARDER.  Cobleskill.  N.  Y 


and  what  the  outcome  will  be  is  uncertain.  In 
either  case,  the  oleo  seems  to  be  left  in  rather  an 
uncertain  position. 

The  Thanksgiving  poultry  market  was  not  so 
badly  glutted  this  year  as  it  is  sometimes.  Re¬ 
sponsible  dealers  had  for  a  long  time  been  cau¬ 
tioning  shippers  not  to  send  poor  stock,  and 
warning  them  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  big 
supply  here.  The  consequence  was  that  the  poul¬ 
try  was  either  kept  at  home  or  sent  to  other  mar¬ 
kets,  and  only  a  fair  amount  reached  here.  There 
was  plenty  for  all  demands,  and  prices  were  fair 
— nothigh.  The  weather  was  unfavorable  early 
in  the  week,  and  some  came  in  bad  condition  ;  but 
there  was  not  the  loss  and  disappointment  of 
some  former  years.  Corn  was  cheap,  and  from 
the  appearance  of  most  of  the  poultry  received, 
had  been  fed  with  a  liberal  hand.  Still,  some  car¬ 
casses  were  received  that  would  have  been  bene¬ 
fited  by  a  little  longer  and  more  liberal  feeding. 

The  following  are  the  number  of  barrels  of 
apples  exported  from  the  various  American  ports 
to  the  different  European  markets  for  the  week 
ending  November  25,  together  with  the  grand 
total,  and  the  numbers  for  the  corresponding 
week  last  year  : 


Liver-  Glas-  Lon-  Vari- 
pool.  gow.  don.  OU3.  Total. 

Boston .  7,651  ....  1(M)  260  7,951 

New  York .  5,568  3,844  1,134  ....  10,546 

Montreal .  7,300  7,816  3.191  ....  18,307 

Halifax .  .  4.500  ...  4,500 

For  week . 20,519  11,660  8,825  200  41,304 


Same  week 

last  year ....  39,664  13,809  18,736  11,184  83,303 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  5501  60 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  4201  45 

Pea,  1895,  choice . 1  37@  — 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  75©  — 

lied  Kidney.  1895.  choice  . I  30®  1  32 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 . 1  6001  65 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  400  — 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) .  . I  9002  00 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  10O1  20 

Medium,  foreign,  1895 .  1  2501  30 

Marrow,  foreign,  1894 .  — ®  — 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 1  1501  25 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  85®  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  .  77®  80 

Scotch,  bags .  80®  — 


BUTTE  It— NEW. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  best . 22  @2246 

Seconds  to  firsts . 17  @21 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 23  023% 

Western,  firsts . 2046@22 

Western,  seconds . 17  @19 

Western,  thirds . 14  @16 

Western,  June,  extra . . 21  @ — 

Western.  June,  seconds  to  firsts . 15  @20 

8tate  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras . 20  @21 

Firsts . 18  @19 

Seconds .  15  @16 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  extras . 1946  @20 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 18  @19 

Firkins,  extras . 19  @1946 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 15  @18 

Welsh  tubs,  extras .  .  20  @21 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 18  @19 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . . 15  @16 

Tubs,  thirds . 12  @14 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 16  @18 

Seconds . 12  @14 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 14  @15 

Seconds . 1146@1246 

Thirds . 1046S11 

Factory,  firkins,  June  extras . 1346@14 

Seconds  to  firsts  .  ••".12  @13 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 14  @— 

June,  seconds  to  first  s .  12  @1346 

Fresh,  small  tubs,  extras . 16  @— 

Fresh,  small  tubs,  firsts . 13  @14 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  firsts . 12  @13 

Factory,  Fresh,  large  tubs,  seconds . 11  @1146 

8  ourths  to  thirds  . . 9  @10 

Old  Western  factory  or  dairy .  846@ll 

Rolls,  fresh,  fine . 16  @17 

Rolls,  fresh,  common  to  good . 11  @14 

EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  26  @  27 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks .  23  @  26 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks .  23  @  26 

Western  fancy .  2246®  23 

Other  Western,  good  to  prime .  21  @  22 

Western,  refrigerator,  choice .  19  @  20 

West’n.  refrigerator, defective,  per  case.3  00  @4  25 

West'n  dirties,  candled,  per  30-doz  case. .3  50  @4  25 

Western  checks,  candled,  per  case .  2  75  @3  60 

Western  seconds,  per  30-doz  case . 3  00  @4  00 

Western  culls,  ungraded,  per  case . 2  50  @3  50 

Western  limed,  per  doz .  1646©  17 

FEATHERS. 

Turkey,  tail,  prime,  per  lb .  14  @  — 

Wing,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Tail  and  wing,  mixed,  per  lb .  11  @  — 

Tail,  wing  and  pointers,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Tail  and  wing  short,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Pointers,  per  lb .  4  @  — 

Duck,  body,  per  lb .  30  @  35 

Geese,  body,  per  lb .  50  @  55 


FRUITS— GREEN 


Apples,  Northern,  fancy,  selected,  per  bbl.. 2  50@3  50 

Hubbardston,  per  bbl .  1  50@2  25 

Fameuse,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

King  of  Tompkins,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  25 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Greening,  per  bbl . a . 1  50@2  50 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 2  25@3  00 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  25 

Common,  per  bh] .  75@1  00 

Grapes,  West’n  N.  Y..  Catawba,  per  5-lb  bkt.  9@  12 
West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  10-lb  basket.  16@  18 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  5-lb  basket  ..  9@  12 

Niagara,  in  trays,  per  lb .  114®  — 

Catawba,  in  trays,  per  lb .  1  @  146 

Concords,  in  trays,  per  lb .  ....  1  @146 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  fancy,  late,  per  bbl.. 8  00@8  50 

Fancy,  early,  per  bbl .  7  25@7  50 

Prime,  per  bbl . 7  75@8  00 

Medium,  per  bbl .  7  50@7  75 

Light,  per  bbl . 6  50@6  75 

Soft,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Soft,  per  crate . 2  00@2  50 

Jersey,  per  crate . 1  75@2  50 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 7  00@7  50 

Pears,  Jersey,  per  crate  ...  1  75@2  35 

Boston  Seckel.  per  bushel  box  . 2  00@4  00 

Bose,  per  bushel  box . 1  50@3  00 

Boston  other  late . 1  00@1  50 

Bose,  per  bbl'  . 3  00@4  50 

Keiifer,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 2  00@2  75 

Near-by,  common,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 


GAME 


Woodcock,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  75®  90 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair . ; .  75@1  00 


Quail,  frozen,  per  doz . 2  00@2  50 

Western,  fresh . 2  00® 2  50 

Southwestern,  fresh,  per  doz . I  50@2  00 

Partridges,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  40®  85 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair . 1  00@1  25 

English  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  uo@2  00 

Golden  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  00@2  00 

Grass  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  25@1  75 

Snipe,  small,  yellow  leg.  fresh,  per  doz .  40®  50 

Sand  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz .  30®  40 

Wild  ducks,  mallards,  per  pair .  60®  80 

Canvas,  per  pair . 1  50@2  50 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  40®  50 

Green  wing,  teal  and  common,  per  pair  .  25®  40 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 1  00@1  50 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  16®  18 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  12®  15 

Frozen,  per  lb .  15®  16 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  12®  14 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  25®  35 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  50®  75 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 58  @67 

Rye . 42  @45 

Barley . 38  @45 

Buckwheat,  silver .  41j^@_ 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 43  @— 

Corn . 36  @384f 

Oats . 22  @2646 


GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  00®  7  50 

Timothy .  S  76@  5  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  85®  — 

No.  2 .  80®  — 

No.  3 .  70@  75 

Shipping .  — ®  — 

Clover,  mixed .  70®  — 

Clover .  60®  65 

Salt .  40®  45 

Straw,  long  rye .  55®  66 

Short  rye .  45@  50 

Oat .  40@  45 

Wheat .  35®  40 

•  MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  1046®  11 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  946®  19 

Com.  to  mod.,  per  lb .  746®  9 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  5)6®  64 6 

Small,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Grassers,  per  lb .  446@  546 

Roasting  pigs.  10  to  25  lbs.  each,  per  lb  . ..  9  @  12 
Fork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb.  0%@  646 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  6  @  644 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  546®  6 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @  546 

200  lbs  and  up.  per  lb .  446®  — 

Tenderloins,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4 44®  446 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb .  346®  3% 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  5  @  5J4 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3  @  344 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  546®  — 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3%@  4 

Pecans  ungraded,  per  lb .  —  @  — 

Chestnuts,  Northern,  per  bushel  (60  lbs). .4  25  @4  75 

Southern,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) .  3  50  @4  00 

Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel  (50  lbs) .  75  @100 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel .  40  @  50 

Butter  nuts,  per  bushel .  25  @  40 


String  beans,  Norfolk  wax,  per  half- bbl  bkt.  60®  1  00 


Norfolk  green,  per  half-bbl  basket .  50® l  00 

Charleston  and  Savannah,  per  basket...  60@1  60 

Florida,  per  crate .  60®  75 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  50 

Per  crate . 1  00@2  00 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60®  65 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  60®  70 

Watercress,  per  100  bunches . 1  50@1  75 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,922  cans  of  milk, 
176  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  388  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  $1.55  a  can  of  40  uuarts. 

For  Irritation  of  the  Throat  caused  by 
Cold  or  use  of  the  voice  “  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches  ”  are  exceedingly  beneficial. — Ado. 

PALMER  &  FROST, 

Successors  to 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER.  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs.  Apples,  Potatoos  and  Oranges. 

1  <><>  Reade  Street,  New  York. 
Refereneo;  Chatham  National  Bank. 


MM  before  you  ship  your 
■  ■  ■  IK  Butter.  Eggs.  Poultry, 

Gamo  and  Nuts.  We 
can  get  you  highest 
market  prices  for  fine  goods.  Choice 
Creamery  Rutter,  Fancy  Leghorn  Kites, 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game  a  specialty.  Ship¬ 
ping  cards  and  stencils  on  application  to 
GARNER*  CO..  Wi  Little  1 :2th  St.,  Now  York, 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank,  New  York. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22.  24  and  26  Grace  Avonuo  West 
Washington  Market.  Live  Stock:  Union  Stock 
Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  Street. 

Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


PRODUCERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

M.  N.  Edwards  &  Co.).  Commission  Merchants  (Est. 
1861).  Solicit  correspondence,  furnish  Stencils  and 
Tags.  References:  Irving  Nat  l  Rank  and  THE  lt.N.-Y. 


Apples  and  Poultry 

for  BOSTON  and  ENGLISH  markets.  Consignments 
solicited;  advances  made.  Full  information  given  by 

LAYVRKNCK  &  CO., 

20  North  Side,  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  Boston.  Mass. 


POTATOES. 


Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  00®1  12 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  90@1  00 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  75®  90 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  75®  85 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  bbl .  75®  90 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl .  70®  85 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50®  60 

Sweets.  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  50®4  00 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 3  00@3  50 

South  Jersey,  per  cloth-head  bbl . 3  00@3  75 

Virginia  yellow,  per  barrel . 2  75@3  00 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  Sc  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Recelvo  and  soli, in  carload  lots  and  smaller 
’quantities, all  Products  of  tho  Orchard,  ( tarden. 
Dairy  .  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh.,  Pa. 

(ty  Inquiries  aud  Correspondccco  Invited. 


DRY-PACKED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  Jersey  and  tJp-River,  fancy _  13  @  14 

Md..  choice  to  fancy  .  12  @  13 

Mich..  Ohio  aud  Ind.,  scalded .  1146®  13 

Other  Western,  choice .  11  @  1146 

Western,  fair  to  good .  946®  1046 

Western,  inferior .  6  @  8 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  large,  per  lb .  14  @  — 

Phila.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Jersey,  per  lb .  11  @  12 

State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  10  @  11 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  11 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  9  @  10 

Western,  per  lb .  8  @  10 

Ducks.  Eastern  spring,  choice,  per  lb....  13  @  14 

Eastern  spring,  poor  to  fair .  10  @  12 

Long  Island,  spring,  per  lb .  13  @  14 

Maryland,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  12 

Geese,  Rhode  Island,  fancy,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Other  Eastern,  per  lb .  10  @  13 

Maryland,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  11 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @ 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz .  1  75  @2  00 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz .  . 150  @  — 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  local,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Western,  per  lb .  746®  8 

Southern,  per  lb .  746@  — 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  846®  9 

Western,  per  lb .  846@  — 

Southern,  per  lb .  846@  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  546 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  70  @  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  65 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair . 125  @137 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  30 

VEGETABLES. 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  4®  io 

Cabbage,  Long  Island,  per  100 . 3  00@4  00 

State,  per  100  . 2  00@3  00 

Caulifiower,  L.  1  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Celery.  State  &  West’n,  fancy,  large, per  doz.  60®  75 
State  &  West’n,  average,  prime,  per  doz.  25@  50 

State  &  West’n,  small,  per  doz .  10®  20 

Jersey,  large,  per  doz  roots .  25@  50 

Jersey,  small,  per  doz  roots .  10®  20 

Jersey  and  L.  1.,  per  dozen  flat  bunches.  .1  00@1  50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@2  50 

Hothouse,  per  doz .  50®  60 

Egg  plant.  Florida,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  50 

Green  peas.  Norfolk,  per  basket . 1  00@3  00 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@2  00 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket . 1  00@2  50 

Kale,  per  bbl .  50@  75 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 4  00@6  00 

Southern,  per  basket . 1  00@1  50 

Boston,  hothouse,  per  doz .  50®  60 

Onions,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  .  60®  85 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  12 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  75 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  90@l  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  10@1  25 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl.l  00®  — 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier  crate . 1  75@2  25 

New  Orleans,  per  box . 1  00®  1  25 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.  per  bbl . 1  00@4  00 

Green,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00(4)2  00 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl  .  75®  1  00 

Radishes,  hothouse,  per  100 . 1  50@2  00 

Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  50@1  50 

Spinach,  L.  I.,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  25 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  40®  50 

Hubbard,  per  bbl .  40®  60 


Shippers  and  Producers 

of  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  deslr 
lng  a  good  market  to  ship  to.  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  G.  G.  WETTEIIAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton.  Pa. 


QUIP your  Fruits’  APP!es’ Butter’  to, 

On  1 1  Poultry,  Nuts  and  all  Produce 

to  SAMUEL  WIUTTON,  Commission  Merchant. 
Utica.  N.  Y.,  P.  O.  Box  148.  Reference  furnished. 


STYLES. 

CABLED 

ELASTIC, 

ALLWIRE 


FARMFENCING>sJp 

<  MADE  WITH  EITHER 

ourlargeorSmallmacmine 

WIRE  AT  FACTORY  PRICES. 


nuccumcG  Sows  with  ,,iKs;  servic° 

&J  IB  EL U  Bl  I  El  LU  Ho:irs-  '’’flirty  8-weeks 
Pigs.  Bed  rock  prices. 
W.  E.  MANDEVILLE,  Brookton,  Tomp.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Pea  Fowls  for  Sale. 

Fine  birds,  $4  per  pair.  A.  B.  ROE,  Greensboro.  Md. 


A  BARGAIN. 

532  acres.  350  cleared,  balance  timber  and  wood. 
Frame  house,  11  rooms.  Well  watered.  Will  sell 
cheap,  to  settle  an  estate.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Ine.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Christmas 

THE  BREEDER’S  GAZETTE’S  Annual 
Holiday  Number  for  1895  will  be  the  hand¬ 
somest  agricultural  paper  ever  issued. 

64  pages.  Colored  lithographed  cover. 
Portfolio  of  16  full-page  engravings. 
Illustrated  contributions.  Leading  writers. 
Single  copios,  50  cents.  Special  offer— All 
December  issues,  including  Christinas  Number, 
25  cents.  Sample  copy  regular  issue  free. 

J.  H.  SANDERS  PUB.  CO  , 

358  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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CURING  A  SOUR  SOIL 


SOME  FERTILIZER  EXPERIMENTS. 

P\RT  IV. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  give  all 
the  details  of  the  interestingexperiments 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Station.  Those  who 
desire  to  follow  the  subject  further, 
should  write  to  the  Station  (Kingston, 
It.  I.)  and  get  the  full  reports  for  study. 
The  point  to  remember  is  that  some 
upland  soils  are  too  sour  to  grow  clover, 
and  that  a  heavy  dressing  of  air  slaked 
lime  harrowed  into  the  soil  after  plowing, 
will  correct  this  sourness  and  enable 
clover — if  properly  fed — to  start  and 
grow.  We  saw  the  proof  of  this  at  the 
station  in  a  thick,  heavy  field  of  clover 
on  soil  where,  before  liming,  a  “  clover 
catch  ”  could  not  be  obtained.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  to  any  farmer  living  in  a  section 
where  clover  “  dies  out  ”  without  any 
apparent  cause,  is  to  test  the  soil  with 
the  blue  litmus  paper.  If  it  turn  red, 
try  lime  before  you  give  clover  up. 

We  have  spent  some  time  writing 
about  the  action  of  lime  on  clover,  be¬ 
cause  that  plant  is  one  of  the  corner¬ 
stones  of  agriculture.  With  Red  clover 
or  cow  peas  for  the  farmer,  and  Crimson 
clover  for  the  market  gardener  or  fruit 
grower,  a  man  who  understands  his 
trade  can  cut  his  fertilizer  bill  in  two. 
We  are  convinced  that  lime  is  the  mag¬ 
net  to  “  bring  clover  in  ”  on  many  soils, 
and  it  is  singular  that  so  many  of  our 
scientific  men  have  so  long  overlooked 
this  simple  explanation  of  why  so  many 
of  the  uplands  of  New  England  are 
sterile. 

A  further  study  of  this  lime  question 
shows  that  it  affects  different  crops  in 
different  ways.  In  order  to  test  this 
matter,  the  Rhode  Island  Station  people 
selected  for  their  tests  a  sterile  piece  of 
land — which  was  uniformly  poor.  In 
long  rows  across  it,  tliej’  planted  60  differ¬ 
ent  sorts  of  plants — melons,  grain,  pota¬ 
toes,  vegetables,  grasses — from  peanuts 
to  pumpkins.  These  rows  were  divided 
into  four  parts.  Half  was  fertilized  with 
a  mixture,  to  the  acre,  of  600  pounds  of 
dissolved  boneblack.  180  pounds  of  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash,  and  360  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  The  other  half  received 
this  mixture  :  600  pounds  of  dissolved 
boneblack,  180  pounds  of  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  and  465  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
Then  on  half  of  the  row  fertilized  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  lime  at  the  rate  of  1% 
ton  to  the  acre  was  harrowed  in,  and  the 
same  amount  was  used  on  half  the  space 
where  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  was 
used.  Here,  then,  were  two  valuable 
experiments.  Sixty  different  crops  were 
tested  as  to  the  effect  of  lime  in  promot¬ 
ing  their  growth,  and.  also,  as  to  the 
difference  between  nitrogen  supplied  by 
two  different  forms. 

To  one  standing  at  the  end  of  the 
rows  and  looking  along  them,  a  singular 
sight  was  presented.  With  most  of  the 
crops  the  lime  line  was  distinctly  marked. 
Where  no  lime  was  used,  most  of  the 
plants  were  weak  and  spindling,  if  not 
entirely  killed  out.  In  a  few  of  them 
there  was  no  perceptible  difference, 
while  one  or  two  seemed  to  be  slightly 
injured  by  the  use  of  lime.  For  example, 
corn  gave  a  somewhat  better  yield  with¬ 
out  lime.  Undoubtedly  this  crop  is  better 
suited  to  growth  in  a  sour  soil,  or  in 
freshly  plowed  sod,  than  others.  This 
shows  how  closely  good  practice  follows 
science,  for  skillful  farmers  all  know  that 
corn  is  the  best  crop  for  a  sod.  Pumpkins 
seemed  to  be  injured  by  lime  in  these 
tests,  but  most  other  crops  were  more  or 
less  benefited.  The  most  striking  bene¬ 
fits  were  found  in  such  plants  as  lettuce 
and  spinach.  Such  plants, when  small.are 
very  easily  killed  by  the  injurious  actions 
in  an  acid  soil.  In  many  of  the  unlimed 
spaces,  these  plants  never  grew  large 
enough  to  develop  a  system  of  roots. 


Another  interesting  thing  shown  in 
this  experiment  was  the  difference  in 
the  growth  of  the  small  grains — wheat, 
oats,  barley  and  rye.  We  are  often  told 
that  these  small  grains  have  much  the 
same  feeding  habits  —  in  fact,  the 
standard  “grain  fertilizers”  are  much 
the  same  for  all  grain  crops.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  by  looking  at  these  rows  of  grow¬ 
ing  crops,  that  the  condition  of  the  soil 
affects  them  differently.  For  example, 
barley  was  a  failure  without  lime,  while 
rye  did  well  without  it.  Wheat  and  oats 
were  somewhat  helped  by  it — the  wheat 
more  than  the  oats.  Again,  muskmelons 
failed  entirely  when  the  sour  soil  was 
not  sweetened  by  lime,  while  water¬ 
melons  did  just  as  well  on  the  sour  soil 
as  in  the  part  that  was  limed.  Thus  it 
appears  that  plants  have  different  habits 
of  feeding  and  growth,  and  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil,  aside  f rom  any  question 
of  plant  food,  ought  to  be  considered. 

Another  interesting  thing  is  the  effect 
of  lime  on  sorrel.  In  these  experiments, 
sorrel  was  undoubtedly  injured  by  the 
lime,  but  not  entirely  destroyed.  Some 
writers  state  that  lime  will  surely  kill 
sorrel,  while  others  state  that  they  have 
seen  it  growing  directly  in  old  mortar 
Beds.  Prof.  Wheeler’s  opinion,  from 
these  experiments,  is  that  lime  rids  soil 
of  sorrel  by  putting  it  in  condition  to 
grow  clover  and  other  plants  which 
crowd  the  sorrel  out. 

The  effect  of  lime  on  potatoes  is  con¬ 
siderably  complicated  by  the  fact  that  it 
not  only  affects  the  growth  of  the  tuber, 
but  the  development  of  the  fungus  that 
causes  scab.  We  shall  talk  about  that 
next  week. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Pigs’  Feet. — The  Swine  Breeder's 
Journal  says : 

A  review  of  tbe  condition  of  the  hogs,  shown  at 
our  fairs  the  past  year,  would  lead  one  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  majority  of  breeders  are 
neglecting  those  very  important  organs,  the  hogs’ 
feet.  There  has  been  improvement  in  the  bone; 
it  is  becoming  more  uniform,  finer,  harder  and 
stronger.  The  extremely  large,  coarse,  spongy 
bones  are  not  so  common  on  our  show  hogs,  nor 
can  we  notice  any  increase  in  the  very  fine  bones. 
The  type  is  more  on  the  medium  order,  and  as  to 
size,  is  nearly  such  as  is  desired.  That  this  bone 
is  stronger,  is  very  apparent  from  the  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  legs.  Whereas  a  few  years 
past  it  was  a  hard  matter  to  find  many  hogs  with 
four  straight  legs,  it  is  now  entirely  the  reverse; 
straight  legs  predominate  in  our  show  hogs.  This 
very  desirable  improvement  has  not  yet  reached 
the  feet.  Bad  feet  are  a  common  fault  in  all  our 
hogs. 

One  great  point  in  favor  of  tbe  hog  is 
that  he  walks  off  to  market  with  the 
crop.  He  walks  about  and  turns  the 
corn  and  clover  into  pork,  and  then 
“  hoofs  it”  to  the  slaughterhouse.  The 
foot  is  a  verj’  necessary  part  of  his  suc¬ 
cess,  and  breeders  should  look  to  this 
point  in  selecting  breeding  stock. 

Crab  Apples  and  Heifers. — The  heifer 
of  which  I  wrote  as  mysteriously  ailing 
— page  738 — for  several  days  gave  very 
little  milk.  I  was  very  much  troubled 
about  her,  never  having  before  known 
of  a  fresh  cow  so  nearly  drying  up  so 
suddenly  ;  but  in  a  little  while  she  came 
back  to  her  milk  all  right,  and  has  done 
well  ever  since.  In  the  meantime,  I 
discovered  what  lam  sure  caused  the 
trouble  ;  it  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  an  overdose  of  wild  crab  apples 
eaten  at  one  time.  A  few  days  before 
she  was  ailing,  we  were  in  the  woods 
and  thoughtlessly  shook  the  tree,  leav¬ 
ing,  it  may  be,  a  peck  or  more  of  the 
apples  on  the  ground.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  cow  was  the  first  one  there  and 
ate  them  all,  for  she  was  always  the 
most  greedily  fond  of  apples  of  any  cow 


we  had.  Even  when  a  yearling  last  year, 
with  two  other  cows  and  her  twin  mate 
in  the  pasture  with  her,  there  were  two 
apple  trees  in  one  corner  to  which  she 
would  make  many  trips  alone  daily  and 
pick  up  all  the  apples  that  fell;  so  nearly, 
indeed,  did  she  succeed  in  getting  them 
all,  that  the  others  paid  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  trees.  These  wild  crab  apple 
trees  in  the  woods  have  always  been 
highly  prized  on  account  of  their  great 
beauty  when  in  bloom,  but  have  never 
been  known  to  bear  so  many  apples  as 
they  did  this  year.  They  were  sour 
enough  to  make  a  cow  stiff-legged  sure, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  that  they  did  not  lock 
her  jaws  so  that  she  could  not  eat  them. 

Bellville,  O.  w.  G.  n. 

Liming  a  Cat. — As  we  are  discussing 
lime  in  Primer  Science  this  week,  pos¬ 
sibly  the  following  story  from  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  may  be  of  interest : 

There  is  in  the  Citv  Receiving  Hospital,  a  cat 
with  a  litter  of  small  kittens.  The  family  occupy 
a  corner  at  the  lower  end  of  the  padded-cell  cor¬ 
ridor,  where  the  infantile  felines  led  an  un¬ 
eventful  life  until  yesterday  afternoon.  For 
weeks  the  mother  listened  to  the  frenzied  wail  of 
the  mentally  insolvent,  but  her  intellect  remained 
unimpaired.  Owing  to  the  breaking  of  a  drain 
pipe  at  the  lower  end  of  the  corridor,  the  floor 
was  liberally  sprinkled  with  chloride  of  lime. 
One  of  the  kittens,  while  playing  about  after  the 
manner  of  its  kind,  rolled  into  the  disinfectant 
and  got  its  coat  filled  with  lime.  “  After  cuflinar 
the  ears  of  her  offspring,”  said  Dr.  Berry,  “the 
mother  undertook  to  make  the  toilet  of  tbe  little 
one,  but  acquired  a  taste  in  her  mouth  that  came 
near  causing  nervous  prostration.  Tears  of  sur¬ 
prise  and  regret  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  wretched 
parent  as  she  gazed  suspiciously  at  the  kitten. 
Once  I  thought  she  was  going  to  faint,  but  she  is 
not  that  kind  of  a  cat.  Instead  of  making  a  fuss, 
the  mother  nosed  the  patient  until  she  found  a 
spot  free  from  lime.  Then  she  took  the  kitten  in 
her  teeth,  carried  it  along  the  corridor  to  the 
hospital  proper,  and  laid  it  on  the  operating 
table  with  its  feet  in  the  air.  Without  doubt  that 
old  cat  had  confidence  in  the  police  surgeons,  and 
knew  what  we  are  there  for.  She  sat  on  the 
leather  pillow,  looking  first  at  the  kitten  and  then 
at  the  instrument  case,  until  I  broke  down  and 
gave  the  kitten  a  bath  in  the  sink.  During  the 
operation,  the  mother  purred  in  a  satisfied  sort 
of  way,  and  when  I  had  finished,  she  took  her 
baby  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  gave  it  a  couple  of 
shakes,  aid  trotted  back  to  her  home  in  the  cor¬ 
ridor.” 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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If  you  have  FIVE  or  more 
Cows  a  Cream  Separator  will 
save  its  cost  each  year  of 
use.  Beware  of  imitating  and 
infringing  machines. 

Send  for  new  1895  Catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Branch  Offices:  General  Offices : 

ELGIN.  ILL.  74  C0RTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Shoe-  and 

harness-leather  wear  long,  do  not  crack, 
with  Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get  a  can 
at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  half- 
pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  “How  to 
Take  Care  of  Leather,’’  and  swob,  botii 
free;  use  enough  to  find  out;  if  you 
don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back  and  g>  c 
the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  fan. :  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  I1  .Y 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-centstamp  forSO-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KIM*  *  CO.,  No.  lOChnrrh  St.,  Owrgo,  N.Y 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONGEST. 

Awarded  highest  prize  al  World**  Fair* 

Made  in  250  styles. 
Square  Blankets  for  the  road. 
Surcingle  Blankets  for  Stable. 
All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 

The  Best  5  A  is  the 

5/A  BAKER  BLANKET. 

Many  Have  Worn  16  Years.) 

Thousands  of  testimonials.  | 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 

Write  us  for  5/A  Book. 

W M.  AYRES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia.’^ 


IXL  TANK  HEATER 


For  Warming  Water  in  Stock 
WILL  SAVE  DOUBLE  ITS 
COST  IN  ONE 

It  is  made  of  the  best 
cast  in  one  piece. 

Iron  to  rust,  no  solder  to  melt 
and  cause  leak.  It  is  perma¬ 
nently  located  In  tank  during 
winter.  Need  not  be  removed 
to  kindle  fire,  burns  fine  or 
coarse  coal,  cobs,  chunks  of 
wood  or  most  any  kindoffuel. 

A  Hinnll  boy  cau  easily 
operate  it.  Also 

IXL  Feed  Grinders, 

Stalk  Cutters  and 


Send  for  Free  Catalogue. 


U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &.  PUMP  CO., 

1 13  Water  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


PURTNTON’S 

AGRICULTURAL  BOILER 

Stands  at  the  head  of  all  articles  for 
Cooking  Feed  and  Heating  Water  for 
Stock,  and  is  also  the  cheapest. 
15,000  Sold.  Cooks,  Boils,  Steams 
anything.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  K.  PUUINTON  &  CO.. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


BEST 

COOKER 


made.  Write  forfull 
information. 


MITCHELL 
MACHINE  CO., 

Kendallville,  Indiana. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons- 
etc.  B"&“  Send  for  Circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


Farmers5  Boilers 

TANK  HEATERS, 

AND 

Galvanized  Steel  Tanks, 

Send  for  particulars. 

STAR  MFG.  CO., 

Middlebury,  Ind. 


FEED  FOR  STOCK. 

We  have  300  tons  of  Wheat  Screenings,  the  best  of 
feed  for  Sheep,  or,  when  ground,  good  for  hogs  or 
cattle;  200  tons  of  Rye  Feed,  good  for  any  stock,  and 
all  other  grades  of  feed  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest. 
CUTTER  &  BAILEY,  143  Washington  St.,  Buffalo, N.Y 
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CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


A  Handsomely  Illustrated  DCC  CIIPPI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  oi  DLL  OUllLluO 

FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,0. 


USE  ri  I  HH  A  CARBON" 

TAYLOR’S  r  U  lYI  A  Bisulphide. 

For  klllingWoodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Bats,  Insects  iu  Graiu,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
in  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland, Ohio. 


Pain  often  con¬ 
centrates  all 
its  Misery  in 


RHEUMATISM 


Use 

at 

once 


ST.  JACOBS  OIL 


If  you  -want  to  feel  It  con¬ 
centrate  its  healing  in 
a  cure. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc. 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 
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UVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued.) 

Cows  and  Milk. — The  milk  inspectors 
of  San  Francisco  have  been  getting  after 
the  dealers  in  thin  milk,  and  have  de¬ 
stroyed  large  quantities  of  it.  This,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  has 
caused  a  notable  increase  in  the  value  of 
dairy  cows,  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
milk  from  45  and  50  to  60  cents  for  a 
three-gallon  can,  and  from  10  to  15  cents 
a  quart.  The  milkmen  claim  that  cows 
are  scarce  just  now,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  sell  milk  at  45  and  50  cents  and  make 
a  profit.  The  fact  is  that,  ruling  out  the 
water,  there  is  not  enough  white  liquid 
to  go  around.  Cows  are  in  sharp  de¬ 
mand  at  an  advance  in  value  of  about 
the  same  percentage  as  the  can  of  milk 
has  been  raised  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
cow  has  advanced  about  as  many  dollars 
as  the  can  of  milk  has  advanced  cents. 

Eversion  of  Womb. — I  have  a  valuable 
Jersey  heifer,  which  dropped  her  first 
calf  last  March,  and  immediately  after 
had  a  falling  of  the  womb  ;  it  was  very 
much  inflamed,  and  much  trouble  to 
replace.  She  is  due  to  calve  again  in 
March.  Is  the  trouble  likely  to  occur 
again  ?  Is  there  a  preventive  ?  s.  t.  u. 

Fairfax  County,  Va. 

R.  N.-Y. — With  a  little  care,  the  ever¬ 
sion  is  not  likely  to  occur  at  the  next 
calving.  Have  the  floor  of  the  stall  one 
or  two  inches  higher  for  the  hind  feet 
than  for  the  fore.  A  shallow  drop  be¬ 
hind  would  be  preferable  in  her  case  to 
avoid  sudden  jars  in  slipping  backward. 
Feed  occasionally  bran  mashes,  roots  or 
other  succulent  food,  to  prevent  the 
bowels  from  becoming  costive.  If  as¬ 
sistance  should  be  necessary  at  calving 
time,  either  in  removal  of  calf  or  after¬ 
birth,  it  should  be  given  with  as  little 
force  as  possible.  Should  any  indication 
of  the  trouble  occur  after  calving,  apply 
a  rope  truss  at  once  before  the  eversion 
becomes  complete. 


eggs  of  a  White  Leghorn  pullet  laid 
in  the  fall,  have  as  yellow  yolks  as  those 
of  any  breed  ;  but  after  she  has  laid  a 
hundred  or  more  eggs,  they  have  become 
considerably  lighter,  and  both  the  yolks 
and  whites  become  tbinner  and  more 
watery  as  the  winter  advances.  This 
change  may  be  prevented,  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent,  by  providing  an  abundance 
of  food  rich  in  egg-producing  material. 
Reef  scraps  or  cooked  meat  and  corn 
should  be  given  as  well  as  wheat  and 
plenty  of  good  clover  or  second-crop  hay 
to  take  the  place  of  green  grass. 

R.  I.  Ex.  Station,  samuel  cusiiman. 


Give  Attention  to  the  first  symptoms  of  a  I.ung 
Complaint,  and  check  the  dreaded  disease  in  its  In- 
cipiency,  by  using  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  a  safe, 
old-fashioned  remedy  for  all  Affections  of  the  Lungs 
and  Bronchia. — Adv. 


Show  Condition: 


Some  fanciers  have  a  knack  of 
putting  their  fancy  poultry  into 
“show  condition  ”  just  before  and 
during  an  exhibition:  the  feathers 
shine ;  the  eyes  are  bright  the 
combs  are  red,  the  action  is  vigor¬ 
ous,  healthy  and  strong. 

A  flock  of  hens  in  “show  con¬ 
dition  ”  all  the  year  ’round  is  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  love  good- 
looking,  »good  -  laying  poultry. 
Those  who  are  feeding  Bowker’s 
Animal  Meal  know  this,  and  feed 
it  regularly  the  season  through  to 
keep  their  flocks  in  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous  condition,  which  is  the  best 
kind  of  “  show  condition.”  It  is 
the  food  for  this  purpose. 

It  makes  hens  lay ; 

It  makes  chickens  grow. 

Enough  for  io  hens  3  mos.,  $1.00. 

Four  times  as  much  for  $2.25. 

Our  interesting  little  book  "  The  Egg  ’ 
mailed  free  anywhere. 

The  Bowker  43  Chatham  St.  Bl 


COLOR  IN  EGG  YOLKS. 

Clover  Will  Color  Them. 

The  color  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  seems 
often  to  be  affected  very  noticeably  by 
a  change  in  the  food.  The  experience 
O.  W.  M.,  page  293,  has  had,  is  a  common 
one.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  eggs 
from  fowls  closely  confined  in  winter  or 
summer,  having  little  variety  of  food, 
and  especially  a  ration  deficient  in  green 
food,  show  pale-colored  yolks.  A  change 
in  the  amount  of  meat  or  fresh  bones 
does  not  always  seem  to  have  much  in¬ 
fluence.  I  have  known  hens  that  had 
the  run  of  a  barn  and  barnyard,  to  lay 
eggs  with  much  darker-colored  yolks 
than  did  neighboring  hens  confined  but 
fed  better  in  most  respects.  In  one  in¬ 
stance,  a  much  deeper  orange  color  in 
the  yolk  followed  a  change  in  feeding  to 
green  clover  and  Alfalfa.  One  lot  where 
pale-colored  yolks  were  the  rule,  laid 
eggs  with  orange-colored  yolks  after 
they  had  been  given  the  run  of  a  barn 
floor  covered  with  dry  clover  chaff  and 
leaves.  A  change  in  color  of  butter  is 
often  noticeable  in  the  same  way  when 
cows  are  turned  to  pasture  after  dry 
feed.  Clover  hay  and  corn  stover  make 
different  colored  butter.  Clover  hay  or 
Alfalfa  hay  is  good  to  feed  hens  when 
the  fresh  fodder  cannot  be  had,  and  may 
help  to  bring  about  the  change  desired. 

Geneva  Ex.  Station,  w.  p.  wheeler. 

Same  as  Color  in  Butter. 

“  What  makes  the  yolks  of  eggs  light- 
colored  ?  ”  Doubtless  the  same  cause 
that  affects  the  color  of  butter  in  win¬ 
ter.  Wheat  and  barley,  when  fed  to 
fowls,  produce  whiter  flesh  and  whiter 
fat  than  corn  and  grass.  The  color  of 
the  yolks  of  eggs  is,  loubtless,  affected 
in  the  same  way.  Eggs  from  varieties 
of  fowls  that  lay  but  few,  are  said  to  be 
richer  than  those  from  breeds  which  lay 
large  numbers  of  eggs.  They  are,  at 
least,  usually  deeper  in  color,  The  first 


G1  round  ltone,  Shells,  Charcoal  and  Limestone 
T  Grit,  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Send  for  circular. 
Manufactured  by  J.  H.  SLACK,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Never  before  has  linseed  oil  meal  been  anything 
like  as  low  in  price  as  now,  and  as  prevailing  prices 
are  not  remunerative  to  the  manufacturer,  feeders 
can  readily  reason  that  prices  must  soon  be  higher. 
Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED 

The  following  is  from  Hon.  WAYNE  MacVKAGLL, 
Ambassador  to  Italy: 

Brookfield  Farm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
“You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
your  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satisfac- 

Book  Free. MOORE  BROS.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


?A  HORSE  FOR  25  CENTS. 

“Same  thing— When  your  best  horse  is  laid 
up  by  agalled  shoulder  and  you  can  put  him 
to  work  and  cure  him  at  same  time  by  using 
Bickmore’s  Call  Cure.  Also  for  Cuts,  Scratches, 
Sore  Teats  on  Cows.  Sample  mailed  for  lOcts. 
Bickmobe  Gall  Cube  Co.,  Box  205.  Old  Town,  Maine. 


Horse  Owners!. Try 

GOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cora 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 

OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O. 


1  What  a  Lot  of  Eggs 

the  hens  lay  when  fed  on  Green 
Cut  Bone!  With  a  dozen  hens 

Mann’s 

GREEN  BONE 

Cutter 

will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time  in  the  increase  of  eggs. 

$5.00  buys  one. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL.  180  Highest  Awards  received. 
Catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper . 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Springfield  and  Worcester. 

WE  ARE  FURNISHING 

Poultry  Supplies 

From  our  factories  in  each  of  the  above  cities.  Our 
O.  K.  KOOI)  is  still  the  leading  brand,  fresh  made, 
dry  and  right.  If  your  grain  dealer  does  not  keep  it, 
send  to  the  factory  nearest  you.  CUT  GREEN 
BONK  a  specialty.  Send  for  catalogue  to 

C.  A.  BARTLETT,  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


CL.OTHIL.dk  H.  H.  B.  1308. 

Milk  record  2(1,021  pounds  2  ounces  in  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2 14  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

ROBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


UADDY  DCCnCD  P.  PH  Breeders  &  shippers 

nftnni  n  LLULm  Wi  UUi  of  imported  stock, 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Tiiokndale,  Chester  Co., Pa 


The  CHAMPION  Boar,  winner  of  tho  SILVER  CUP 
at  the  Live  Stock  Show,  is  a  member  of  tho 

Willswood  Herd 
Recorded  Berkshire  Swine. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


3>£T  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
w  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

r-  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 
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Yard* 


«  foul* 


★ 

J  t  .  W11W^ 

ble* 

★ 

Durable,  Correct  in  Principle.  Leader  JL 
at  World’s  Pair.  (Jets,  in  stamps  for  * 
now  112  pafto  Poultry  Guide  and  Cata-  7^ 
yK  l<xrne,  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plain.  Ued-Rock  Information, 

★  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. .Quincy,  III.  ★ 
★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★•A 


HATCH  CHICKENS  IX  STEAM- 


f  y 

Circulars  free. 

^  Send  6c.  for 
Illus.  Catalogue. 


With  the  MODEL 

Excelsior  Incubator. 

Simple,  Perfect ,  Self-Regu¬ 
lating.  Thousands  in  success¬ 
ful  operation.  Guaranteed  to 
hatch  a  larger  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than 
anv  other  Hatcher.  Lowest 
priced  Ilrstclass  Hatcher 
made.  GKO.  II.  KTAI1L, 

]  1 4  to  1  22  H.  6th  St ,  (juincy.  Ill. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  8,.|f.r<.RuIa,in(t# 
1  he  simplest,  most  reliable. 


•*  onupiwst,  most  reliabl 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatch 
Circu'ars  frr 

GKO.  Lit  1 KL  He  CO. ,  Quincy,  XI 


Half  Wild  Turkeys 


GOBBLERS . $3.00 

Pairs .  5.00 

Trios .  (>.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  Our  old  Gobblers  were 
hatched  from  Wild  Turkey  eggs  found  in  the  woods. 
B  KKKSHI  It  K  PIGS,  eight  weeks  old,  from 
recorded  stock  per  pair.  $10. 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO  ,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Knob  Mountain  Poultry  Farm. 

COCKS.  I  All  the  best  breeds.  I  BANTAMS, 

COCKERELS,  |  Will  sell  cheap.  |  PIGEONS. 

HENS.  I  Information  on  care,  I  - 

PULLETS.  |  kinds,  feeding,  etc.,  free  !  Fine  lot. 
MAIILON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


Q  C  |J  n  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
OLllU  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


8.  W.  SMIT 


Berkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  &  Poland  China 
Pigs.  Jersey,  Guernsey  <fe  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
8heep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
_  and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
ochranvllle.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Registered  Duroc-Jersey  Pigs  for  Sale. 

J.  M.  DANIELS,  Box  20(5,  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y. 


LARGE 
ENGLIS  H 


BERKSHIRES 


STOCK  descendants  of  noted 
Boars,  such  as  LONGFEL¬ 
LOW  1(5835.  LORD  WINDSOR 
304(51.  BLACK  KNIGHT  30003, 
Coin  minis  28701,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


C.  FRED.  BOS  HART,  Lowvllle,  N. 


RPRVQHIR  E0  twelve  very  fine  Sows  and  Boars, 
DCmVOmnLO  last  June's  litter,  ready  for  regis¬ 
tering:  price,  $10  each,  if  sold  at  once.  Also,  Boars 
Lettarblair  and  Sir  Bacon;  weight  from  160  to  1500  lbs., 
verv  finest  ancestry.  Very  cheap  or  will  exchange  for 
new  blood.  PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES!  "•-Stf?" 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  ^hare  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best?  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


TTflP  Q|  More  Hogs!  Better  Hogs! 

fiUUU,  Subscribe  for 

Whlnery'B  Swine  Advocate 

A  16  page  monthly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  breeders  and  feeders  of 
swine.  Especially  adapted  to  tho 
wants  of  farmers  and  young  breed¬ 
ers.  Subscri  ption  price  25c.  per  year. 
4  inos.  trial  10c.  Sample  copy  FREE. 
Whinery'a  Swine  Advocate,  Salem,  0. 


k 


CH KST KR  WH  ITKS-Have  you  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  It.  Foulke,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back, good  body,  bone  and  ham;  aregrowthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis,  or  frt.  both  ways 


Gheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

I  have  now  shipped  44G  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torringford,  Conn. 


OU  CCU I  DEC  PURE  AND  CHOICE. 

U  n  LO  n  I  n  LO  ED.  8.  HILL,  Peruvllle,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires  and  Chester 
Whites.  Choice  large  strains, 
8-week  pigs  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

HAHILTON  k  CO.,  Coehr&nvllle,  Pa 


Reg.  Poland-China  Hogs. 

Choice  lot  of  Boars  and  Sows 
ready  for  breeding.  8-week 
Pigs  not  akin.  Lowest  prices. 
H.  C.  Jacoby,  Seven  Mile,  O. 


Poland-China  Pigs 

from  the  GATES  HOMESTEAD  STOCK 
FARM  are  always  right.  Send  for  photo  of  pig. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SON,  Chittenango,  N.  Y, 


100  THOROUGHBRED  land  -Chinas,  Berk¬ 
shires  and  Cheshires,  CHEAP.  My  own  breeding. 
Crowded  for  room.  Write  what  you  want. 

A.  J.  SMITH,  New  Millport,  Pa. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  FREE 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  if  they  B  Hi 

will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  7 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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GO  BUY  AM 


-SSL^BURUNGTON 

STABLE  BLANKET. 


Your  horse  is  always  clean,  it  keeps  the 
hair  smooth  and  glossy.  No  surcingle 

_  required.  No  tight  girth.  No  sore  backs. 

No  chafing  of  mane.  No  rubbing  of  tail.  No  horse  can  wear  it  under  his  feet. 

No  Come  Off  to  Them!  Your  Harness  Deaier  Keeps  Them. 

If  not,  write  us  for  Free  Catalogue  and  prires.  The  “Stax  On”  Burlington 
is  patented.  We 


protect  our  patents. 


BUBLIN6T0N  BLANKET  CO.  Burlington,  Wis. 


Company 


The  mcsh  around  the  panel  shows 

MOW  THE  FENCCISMAOC. 
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Humorous. 

A  HORSE  will  pull  with  all  his  might, 
but  never  with  his  mane. — Texas  Siftings. 

“Why,  mamma,”  said  little  Walter, 
“a  snake  is  only  a  tail  with  eyes  in  it  !  ” 
— Youth's  Companion. 

A  little  fellow  who  wore  striped 
stockings  was  asked  why  he  made  barber 
poles  of  his  legs.  His  reply  was,  “Well, 
ain’t  I  a  little  shaver  ?  ” — Credit  Lost. 

Mistress  :  “  Mary,  where  did  you  put 
my  hat  ?  ”  Maid  :  “  Shure,  on  the  head 
of  the  bed,  ma’am.”  Mistress:  “Well, 
where  is  my  slipper?”  Maid  :  “  On  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  ma’am,  to  be  shure.” — 
Truth. 

Miss  Antique  :  “  People  are  always 
talking  of  self-made  men.  I  wonder  why 
they  never  speak  of  a  self-made  wo¬ 
man?”  Miss  Austen:  “  Because  a  self- 
made  woman  generally  doesn’t  like  to 
have  it  known.” — Harper's  Bazar. 

“  It’s  all  very  well,  Soper,  for  you  to 
talk  about  the  advantages  of  marriage, 
but  my  idea  is  that  no  one  should  have 
more  of  a  family  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.”  “  What  do  you  call  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary?”  “Having  a  father 
and  mother.”—  Brooklyn  Life. 

Flossie  (who  has  ovei-heard  conversa¬ 
tion  between  her  father’s  groom  and  the 
family  doctor):  “Ain’t  you  goin’  to  buy 
our  gee-gee  ?  ”  Doctor:  “No,  my  dear, 
I  want  a  larger  horse.”  Flossie  (re¬ 
proachfully):  “  We  always  take  any  size 
baby  you  choose  to  bring.” — Sydney  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Tip:  old  lady  Methodist  always  stood 
up  for  her  church.  She  had  just  heard 
of  the  appointment  of  an  Episcopal 
chaplain  at  the  penitentiary  when  she 
exclaimed  indignantly  :  “  They  ought  to 
have  a  Methodist  chaplain — there  are 
more  Methodist  convicts  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  than  any  other  denomination,  I 
know.  ’ — Judge. 

Two  young  clergymen  were  disputing 
so  loudly  on  the  subject  of  religion  that 
they  awoke  a  big  dog  that  had  been 
sleeping  on  the  hearth  before  the  fire, 
whereupon  he  began  to  bark  furiously. 
An  old  preacher,  who  had  been  quietly 
sipping  his  tea  while  the  disputants  were 
talking,  gave  the  dog  a  kick,  exclaiming: 
“Hold  your  tongue,  you  silly  brute! 
You  know  no  more  about  it  than  they 
do  !  ” — Credit  Lost. 


§jfti0rtUan*0it0  gMmtteittfl. 

IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THE  - 

Great  American 


LADIES!!! 


FOR  LARGEST  POTATO, 

dlUiUU  Rural  New-Yorker  No,  2, 

sent  me  and  raised  from  seed  purchased  of  me  this 
season,  will  be  awarded  October  15, 18915.  Potato  must 
reach  me  bv  mail,  postpaid,  on  or  before  that  date. 
Seed,  live  pounds,  30  cents:  one  pound  free,  to  person 
sending  in  tirst  order.  Address  all  orders  to 

A.  C.  GEARHART,  West  Decatur,  Pa. 


You  Can  ■ 

Shell  Corn  « 

j 

in  any  quantity  with  the  several  JU 

sizes  of  W 

“Keystone”  * 

Corn  Shelters.  * 

# 

All  sizes,  from  One  Hole  Hand  to  Six 
Hole  Self  Feeding  Shellers  for  steam  or  Vr 
horse  power.  For  farmers  own  use,  nothing 
equals  the  “Keynote”  a  two  hole  self  XL 
feeding  shelter  requiring  only  two  horse 
power,  and  shelling  <K)  to  75  bu.  per  hour. 

Get  our  special  .shelter  catalogue  ^ 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO. 

Sterling,  III. 

Branches:  Council  Bluffs,  Kansas  City, 

St.  Ixniis,  Columbus,  Philadelphia. 


SAVE  YOUR  FEED 

BY  USING 

The  New  Farm  Grist  Mill 

RUNS  EASY,  GRINDS  FINE  AND  FAST. 

/  ....  Weight,  150 pounds.  Price,  $20.  Can 

be  run  with  one  to  two-horse  power. 
WsSr  For  grinding  Corn  and  Cob, Corn,  Oats. 

jWy  Wheat  and  Rye.  Fine  Corn  Meal  and 

Graham  Flour  for  table  use.  It  is 
vSfTfrffl  made  in  the  most  durable  way  pos- 
sible.  Has  an  automatic  feed  ca- 
TjSwffi*  pacity  from  live  to  eight  bushels  per 
J  V  hour.  Speed,  800  revolutions  per 

I  %  minute.  Size  of  pulley,  six  inches. 

An  extra  set  of  Burs  furnished  with 
each  mill  free.  Burs  are  made  of  the 
hardest  material— can  be  duplicated 
at$l  per  set  when  worn. 

ALFRED  B.  HOLCOMBE, 

Box  274.  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


Kelly  Duplex 
Grinding  Mill 

the  hands  of  an  ordin- 
* ry  operator,  is  capable 
of  doing  more  work  bet- 

fflJL _  ter  and  easier  than  any 

'  other  mill  made. 

An  essay  on  “Economy  of  Ground  Feed.”  by  Manly 
Miles,  M.  I)„  F.  R.  M.  S.,  and  illustrated  pamphlet 
of  Grinding  Mills  wiil  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

The  0,  S,  KELLY  CO,,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


FEED  MILLS 

Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 
Crush  cob  and  grind  all  kinds  of  grain. 
Uave-eoclcal  shaped  grinders.  An  en¬ 
tire  departure  from  all  other  mills. 

Lightest  running,  strongest  and 
handies,  made.  Three  sizes:  2  toti! 
6  to  8  and  8  to  12  h.  p.,  and  one  style  for 
wind  wheel  use. 

nr  /  also  make  SWEEP  MILLS  that' 
crush  ear  corn  and  grind  all  small  grains, 
FIXE. 

i  .N.BOWSHEB.  South  Bend.Ind. 


STAR  GRINDER. 


Greatly  Improved. 

SOLD  ON  TRIAL, 

12  to  25  Bushels 

per  hour 

of  Ear  Corn,  dry  or 
damp,  and  all  small 
gr  ai  n ,  fine  or  coarse. 
STAR  MFG.  CO., 
>ew  Lexington,  Ohio. 
OR  to  «9  N  St. 


THE  “SMALLEY” 
“FEEDa"SAVERS” 


Ensilage  Ac  Fodder  Cutters,  forhand  and  power. 
Root  flutters  A-  Veg’tble  Slieers,  hand  &  power. 
Karin  Feed  Mills,  for  gear  or  pulley  drive.  Ear 
Corn  Grinders,  Sliellers. 

l*""How  to  Leat  a  Drouth,”  our  ’95  hand  book 
for  S7**ck  Feeders  and  Price  List  mailed  free.. 
SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Manitowoc,  Wig. 


Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea? 
If  so.  send  this  "Ad  ”  and  15c.  In 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
]4  pound  sample  Best  Tea  Im¬ 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  select. 
Good  Incomes.  Big  premiums, 
etc.  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  and  Spices.  Send 
for  terms.  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


TUC  Pill  |  cn  CTflPy  burned  at  the  Orange 
I  n L  UULLlU  OlUulx  County  Nurseries, 
could  he  sold  low.  It  would  not  be  cheap.  We  ship 
only  prime  stock.  Catalogue  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


A  FEED  MILL 


CHD  C  A  I  F  THE  MOUNT 

r  UK  oAI-KL>kisco  dairy. 

This  is  an  old  established  milk  business;  owners  re¬ 
tiring  lrorn  business.  Will  sell  the  business  with  the 
property  or  without.  None  but  those  meaning  busi¬ 
ness  need  apply.  Inquire  of  owners  on  the  property. 
DkGROOT  BROS.,  112  Greenpoint  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


f  ak  Kfl  FOR  SALE.  — 90  acres;  13  acres 
Iwl  HOPS.  Fine  for  Dairy.  Good 
buildings;  new’  Ilophouse.  Water  at  barn  and  house. 
Four  miles  from  Worcester,  146  from  church,  one-half 
from  School.  Good  neighbors.  MELVIN  A.  SMITH, 
Charlotteville,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  TO  SELL? 

Ship  to  E.  H.  PECK  (successor  M.  N.  Edwards  &Co.), 
193  Duane  St.,  New  York,  Commission  Merchants 
(Established  1861).  Poultry,  Game  and  Calves, 
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THAT’S  THE  REASON 


former  location  at  Moorestown. 


T—  -  EVERY  MAIL^-W*- 

<tr  A  brings  fresh  testimony  of  the  superiority  of  the 

M  Improved  United  States 

Cream  Separator. 

/  ;j|  Three  U.  S.  No.  1  Separators 

ji  M||  1 Hi  I  hM  do  tlieir  Work  Perfectly, 

i  f  fl\f/[|U IglMijlll1! A1  We  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  we  have  run  three 

iH  fa/™ SiiSlliiabBiHi  °f  y°ur  u- s-  No-  1  ieParators  for  the  last  six 

"TSj:  ^ months,  and  that  we  are  fully  satisfied  with  them. 

The>'  *>  the  work  perfectly.  No  machine  could  do 
more  than  that.  b.  D.  &  E.  F.  HOBSON. 

18.  Mt  f  Send  for  illustrated  circulars  of  Creamery 

and  Dairy  Separators.  Our  new  Dairy  U.  S.  Sep¬ 
arator,  with  high  frame  and  enclosed  gears,  is  a  beauty  and  does  elegant  work. 
Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  and  County  where  we  have  none. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  Illustrated  catalogue. 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  lilt  Hampshire  St„  Quincy.  Ill 


NO  CHANGE  OF  SEASON 

known  to  the  Page.  It  is  one  continual  Spring 
from  the  time  it  is  put  up  until  the  purchaser  has 
no  further  use  for  fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Grinds  Corn  and  Coband 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain. 

Made  in  four  sizes  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 

Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 
Springfield,  Ohio, 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

go For  CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED,  and  TABLE 

oU  \ /\v  if’  XJJ  MEAL.  Improved  for  X896. 

*  a.  \y\  Y  fty"  Send  for  all  mills  advertised, 
o  3  t^CA^Vj'irSI^^vKeep  the  best— return  all  others. 

p2  A.W.  STRAUB  &  CO. 

Pliiludu.,  Pa.,  and  41  8.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  11L 


Clark’s  Root-Cutter. 

Used  by  all  the  Leading 
STOCK- RAlSERS.and  i>ro- 
nounced  to  be  the  BEST 

ffi  ROOT- CUTTER 

MADE.  Send  for  Special 

11^  Cutaway  Harrow  Co., 

Wi  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 

WAREHOUSE  ;  131  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 

Sent  Free  to  Farmers  ! 

A  new  book  on  Agriculture.  Horticulture, 
and  the  Cultivation  of  the  soil  by  John  Gould, 
T.  B.  Terry,  J.  H.  Hale,  and  others,  ou  appli¬ 
cation,  to  any  address. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

HIGGANUM.  CONN., 

Sole  Mfrs.  of  the  only  “  CUTAWAY  HARROW.” 


Gabled  Field  and  Hog  Fence, 

24to58inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
Poultry  Garden  and  Rabbit  Fence;  Steel  Ga.es, 
Steel  Posts  and  Steel  Ra!ls;Tree.Flower  and  Tomato 
Guards;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Poard. etc.  Catalogue  free. 

DcKALB  FENCE  CO.,  |  7  High  St.,  DeKalb,  ill. 


MILL  b;LaC  »  GOLD  MINE: 

The  Scientific 

The  best  on  Earth.  Grinds 
all  grains,  including  ear  corn. 
Numerous  styles  and  sizes 
for  all  power.  Send  for  catalog. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


£  ft  ft  El  We  have  no  big  freight  bills  to  pay.  no  expense  for 
4  fl  V  I  I  (l|  heeling  and  rehandling,  no  loss  to  us,  no  loss  to 
U  ft  I  I  111  customers,  and  that's  the  reason  why  we  can  sell 
m  II  W  I  1  you  a  better  tree  for  less  money  than  we  could  in  our 
FltS  NURSKRIFS,  ISAAC  C.  ROGERS.  Manager.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


THERE  ARE  MANY  REASONS  WHY 

KEYSTONE 

WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

is  the  BEST  Our  Catalogue  explains  fully. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

DflfTT  PUTTED  Wellington,  $7;  about  new. 
ilUU  I  UUi  I  Lit  Address  Box  25,  Waquoit,  Mass 
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S.  D.  WILLARD  TALKS  PLUMS. 


TUB  VIEWS  OF 


VETERAN  FRUIT  GROWER. 


A  Perfect  Plum  Pudding  of  Information. 

One  of  the  best  known  men  in  New  York  State,  is 
S.  D.  Willard,  of  Geneva,  and  thousands  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  recognize  the  shrewd  and  kindly  face,  pic¬ 
tured  at  Fig.  265.  Mr.  Willard  was  born  near  Cayuga 
Lake,  and  has  spent  a  long  and  busy  life  in  horticul¬ 
tural  pursuits.  “  Born  and  reared  in  an  orchard,” 
would  well  describe  his  bringing  up.  Therefore,  he 
is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  country  to  go  to  for  ad¬ 
vice  about  fruit  growing  Of  late  years,  he  has  given 
much  attention  to  plum  culture.  This  has  been 
developed  to  such  an  extent,  that,  in  1894,  Willard  & 
Co.  shipped  40,000  pounds  of  this  fruit.  A  picture  of 
one  of  his  bearing  plum  orchards  is  shown  at  Fig.  266. 
These  orchards  are  models  for  thrift  and  clean  cul¬ 
ture  ;  in  fact,  it  is  evident  that  the  keynote  to  Mr. 
Willard’s  success  is  the  fact  that  he  has 
learned  that  the  only  thing  about  orchard 
practice  worth  doing  is  doing  things  well  f— 

and  on  time.  The  following  facts  and  opin¬ 
ions  were  obtained  in  an  interview  with  Mr. 

Willard  : 

“  A  good  many  every-day  farmers  who 
grow  a  variety  of  crops,  have  heard  that 
there  is  profit  in  plum  culture,  and  would 
like  to  try  it.  Can  you  advise  them  to  start 
in  plum  growing  ?  ” 

“Yes  ;  provided  they  will  work  as  intelli¬ 
gently  in  plum  growing  as  they  would  in 
growing  a  corn  crop.  The  growing  of  any 
fruit  crop  by  many  farmers,  is  made  a  second¬ 
ary  matter.  Trees  are  planted  and  allowed 
to  grow  for  themselves ;  hence,  the  large 
number  of  failures  that  are  noticeable 
throughout  the  entire  country.  Were  the 
corn  field  or  potato  patch  neglected  in  a  like 
manner,  bankruptcy  would  soon  follow.  The 
trouble  isn’t  half  so  much  that  the  nursery¬ 
men  sell  ‘cull  stock  ’  as  that  the  farmer  gives 
cull  culture.” 

“  But  why  plums  rather  than  apples,  pears 
or  peaches  ?  ” 

“  Keep  out  of  the  crowd  !  The  majority  of 
those  who  have  land,  are  more  strongly  in¬ 
clined  to  the  planting  of  the  latter.  Plums 
cannot  be  grown  successfully  over  so  large  an 
area  of  territory  as  can  the  other  fruits 
named :  hence,  in  my  opinion,  where  the 
climate  and  soil  are  suitable,  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  profitable  returns  from  the  invest¬ 
ment  are  in  favor  of  the  plums.” 

“  What  gave  plum-growing  its  ‘  boom  ?  ’  ”  L— 

“It  has  been  well  advertised!  For  the 
past  10  or  12  years,  interest  in  this  fruit  has 
been  growing  all  over  the«  country.  This  has 
developed  some  valuable  new  varieties.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  growers  have  greatly  aided  this  ‘boom.’  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  choicest  varieties  of  plums  that  have 
ever  been  introduced,  have  been  brought  out  within 
a  few  years  by  Luther  Burbank.  So  far  as  beauty, 
large  size  and  luscious  quality  are  concerned, J^they 
have  never  been  equaled.” 

“  But  won’t  the  business  be  overdone  ?  ” 

“  Yes  and  no.  The  markets  are  now  frequently 
overstocked  with  varieties  that  are  not  wanted.  By 
this,  I  mean  those  common  sorts  that  are  more  gen¬ 
erally  produced  by  careless  growers  ;  but  those  choice 
and  tempting  sorts  that  are  required  for  our  city  fruit 
stands,  and  are  most  valued  by  our  best  families  for 
preserving,  are  not  yet  produced  in  quantities  equal 
to  the  demand,  and  will  not  be  for  a  long  time.” 

“  What  about  varieties  ?  ” 

“  The  following  out  of  50  or  60  sorts,  'after  'careful 
test,  have  proved  -to^be* the  most-  satisfactory-  to  -me, 


because  of  their  period  of  ripening  and  good  quali¬ 
ties  for  long-distance  shipments  :  Field,  the  Damsons, 
Burbank,  Reine  Claude,  German  Prune,  Italian  Prune 
and  Grand  Duke.” 

“  Any  special  rules  for  cultivating  the  plum  ?  ” 

“  The  plum  orchard  should  annually  be  thoroughly 
cultivated,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  growth  of  weeds  to 
rob  the  soil  of  the  nourishment  that  the  tree  needs, 
and  to  which  it  is  entitled.  The  plum  is  a  surface¬ 
rooting  tree  ;  hence,  by  thorough  cultivation,  I  do  not 
mean  the  deep  plowing  which  sometimes  is  given 
young  trees.  My  own  plan  is  to  keep  the  soil  so  con¬ 
stantly  stirred  that  weeds  shall  have  no  chance  for 
growth,  and  that  in  periods  of  protracted  drought, 
such  as  we  have  had  during  the  past  summer,  there 
shall  be  less  evaporation  of  the  moisture  required  for 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  tree.” 

“  In  a  few  words,  what  is  the  history  of  your  ideal 
tree  from  planting  to  picking?  How  do  you  care  for  it?” 
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S.  D.  WILLARD.  A  VETERAN  FRUIT  GROWER.  Fig.  265. 


“The  annual  cultivation  last  referred  to,  coupled 
with  such  liberal  applications  of  plant  food  as  may 
seem  to  be  required  to  produce  a  healthy  growth,  and 
insure  the  development  of  a  vigorous  foliage  that  will 
be  carried  through  the  season;  the  latter  is  an  im¬ 
portant  essential  in  the  production  of  quality  in  any 
fruit.  Annual  pruning  is  equally  as  important  as  the 
other  features  named,  and  should  be  performed  only 
during  the  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  tree  is  in  a 
dormant  condition.  The  choicest  peaches,  apples  or 
pears  are  produced  only  by  such  judicious  thinning  of 
the  fruit  as  may  be  required  at  the  proper  season  of 
the  year.  Our  most  practical  and  best  fruit  growers 
have  all  learned  this  lesson,  and  the  wise  men  practice 
it.  If  essential  in  connection  with  the  fruits  named, 
it  is  doubly  so  in  the  production  of  good  plums.” 

“  How  far  apart  should  the  trees  be  in  the  orchard  ?’’ 

“  As  a  rule,  I  think  about  16  or  18  feet  apart  is  a 
safe  distance  to  be  recommended  ;  but  while  this  is  so, 


I  would  myself,  on  high-priced  land,  set  them  closer. 
However,  when  doing  so,  I  would  resort  to  such  high 
feeding  as,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  required  to 
promote  the  best  results.” 

“What  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases  trouble 
you  ?  ” 

“  We  rarely  suffer  from  any  insect  pest  except  the 
curculio,  and  I  have  never  found  anything  equal  to 
the  jarring  process  for  disposing  of  this  enemy  of  the 
plum  grower.  The  process  is  very  simple,  and  if  fol¬ 
lowed  assiduously  for  a  few  days  after  the  fruit  is 
formed,  will  virtually  insure  the  crop.” 

“  What  is  the  best  soil  for  plums  ?  ” 

“  Had  you  asked  me  this  question  10  years  since,  I 
would  most  assuredly  have  said  a  heavy  clay  loam  ; 
but  within  a  few  years  past,  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
best  plum  orchards  that  have  ever  come  to  my  notice 
grown  upon  a  light,  sandy  loam  ;  hence,  previous 
theories  in  regard  to  this,  have  been  upset.” 

“  What  is  the  best  plant-food — stable  ma¬ 
nure  or  fertilizer  ?  ” 

“  A  fair  proportion  of  each  in  my  opinion 
is  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  this  fruit.  I 
think  that,  in  most  stable  manure,  we  are 
likely  to  get  too  much  nitrogenous  matter  ; 
hence,  I  am  a  believer  in  the  use  of  such  fer¬ 
tilizers  as  will  give  us  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  In  my  own  experience,  I  have  found 
wood  ashes  of  more  value  than  anything  else 
I  have  ever  used  for  plant  food.  By  this,  1 
mean  in  combination  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  stable  manure.” 

.  “  Now  tell  us,  in  a  paragraph,  the  story  of 

a  successful  plum  tree.” 

“The  successful  plum  tree  is  one  of  mod¬ 
erate  growth  in  the  nursery,  on  a  sMl  that 
has  not  been  over-stimulated  for  its  produc¬ 
tion,  has  been  planted  with  care,  cultivated 
and  grown  intelligently  by  a  man  of  suffi¬ 
cient  liberality  to  bestow  upon  it  the  same 
liberal  treatment  that  would  be  given  to  a 
thoroughbred  animal ;  i.  e.,  protected,  cared 
for  and  fed  with  consideration  up  to  such 
time  as  a  bounteous  crop  of  fruit  may  have 
matured  ready  for  harvesting.  This  should 
be  picked  and  handled  carefully,  in  baskets, 
provided  especially  for  this  purpose,  and  in 
them  transferred  to  the  packing  house  or 
barn,  where  it  should  be  assorted  and  graded 
carefully  as  regards  size  and  quality,  all 
being  so  nicely  done  that  the  producer  would 
feel  proud  to  have  his  name  appear  upon  the 
package  on  whatever  market  it  might  be 
shipped.  The  product  thus  handled,  finding 
^  its  way  into  the  hands  of  an  honest  city  com¬ 

mission  man,  of  which,  I  believe,  there  are 
35  ... 

many  in  all  of  our  cities,  will  furnish  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
successful  plum  trees.  In  fact,  plums  and  currants 
make  a  good  fruit  team  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  both  require  the  best  of  care.” 

A  Talk  About  Currants. 

“What  has  been  your  experience  with  currants? 
What  variety  do  you  advise  ?  ” 

“  Some  20  years  since,  I  began  the  cultivation  of  the 
currant  for  fruit  in  a  small  way,  starting  with  the 
Red  and  White  Dutch,  and  following  with  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  Cherry,  Versaillaise,  Victoria,  White  Gondouin, 
White  Grape,  Prince  Albert,  and  some  others,  and 
later  on,  with  Fay’s  Prolific,  Moore’s  Ruby,  President 
Wilder,  and  White  Imperial.  Many  of  the  first  crops 
that  were  raised  were  sold  as  high  as  10  and  12  cents 
per  pound ;  but  I  soon  learned  that  the  market  de¬ 
mands  were  for  certain  specific  varieties  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  others  ;  hence,  several  were  discarded  after 
due  experiment,  either  because  they  did  not  posses 
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desired  market  quality,  or  were  not  productive.  My 
favorite  varieties  are  Prince  Albert,  Victoria,  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilder  and  White  Imperial.  Of  all  the  small 
fruits  that  are  grown,  none  is  more  healthful  for 
family  use  than  the  currant ;  but  the  extreme  acidity 
which  is  so  marked  in  many  varieties,  has  prevented 
its  becoming  a  relished  fruit  in  many  families.  Hence 
my  desire  and  aim  has  been  to  supply  the  markets 
with  sorts  sweet  enough  to  make  them  favorites  upon 
every  table,  as  well  as  those  having  the  quality  of 
keeping  in  perfect  condition  upon  the  bushes  for  the 
longest  possible  period  after  they  are  fully  ripe. 

“The  demand  for  white  currants,  except  for  table 
use,  is  very  limited,  and  for  this  purpose  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  White  Imperial,  on  account  of  its  rich¬ 
ness  and  sweetness,  is  unequaled  by  that  of  any  other 
currant  I  have  ever  seen.  The  President  Wilder,  as  a 
red  currant,  possesses  the  same  characteristics  as  the 
White  Imperial,  while  it  excels  all  others  that  I  have 
ever  grown  in  point  of  productiveness  and  keeping  in 
fine  condition  on  the  bush  after  being  thoroughly  ma¬ 
tured.  I  believe  these  two  varieties  to  be  better 


a  good  corn  crop  or  any  other  fruit  crop,  and  they 'can 
be  sold  to  the  best  advantage  in  almost  any  of  our  city 
markets,  or,  where  accessible,  to  canning  factories.” 

“  What  is  the  best  way  to  set  and  feed  currants  ?  ” 

“If  it  were  possible,  I  would  always  set  them  out 
upon  land  that  has  been  plowed  very  deeply,  and 
heavily  fertilized  with  well-rotted  barnyard  manure, 
in  rows  about  six  feet  apart  with  the  plants  about 
five  feet  apart  in  the  row.  As  the  plants  begin  to 
fruit,  feed  them  with  liberal  applications  of  bone 
meal  and  potash  in  some  form.  My  choice  would  be, 
as  in  feeding  other  trees,  the  use  of  unleached,  hard¬ 
wood  ashes,  provided  I  could  obtain  them.  I  think 
that  the  best  results  are  generally  obtained  by  judi¬ 
cious  pruning  in  the  same  manner  that  I  would  prune 
trees  ;  in  short,  my  method  of  pruning  embodies  the 
cutting  in  annually  more  or  less]of«the  previous  year’s 
growth,  at  the  same  time  thinning  out  any  surplus 
wood  not  required  for  the  production  of  fruit. 

“The  much-hated  currant-worm  is  the  only  pest 
that  has  annoyed  us  to  any  extent  in  the  production 
of  this  fruit.  Watchfulness  in  the  spring,  with  a 


sorghum  on  conn  for  new  England. 

Which  Gives  More  '  Pounds  Per  Acre  ? 

THE  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Can  more  pounds  of  sorghum  be  grown  on  an  acre  than  of 
corn — cultivation  and  fertility  being  the  same?  2.  Can  it  he  suc¬ 
cessfully  cured  for  winter  use?  3.  Is  there  any''danger'  in-  feed¬ 
ing  it  to  stock,  green  'Or.dry?^4.  How  and  when  should  it  he 
sown  ? 

THE  ANSWERS. 

Of  Great  Value  for  Soiling. 

1.  Sorghum  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  nutritious 
soiling  crops  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  yield 
per  acre  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  corn 
raised  under  similar  conditions,  and  sheep,  horses, 
cattle  and  swine  eat  it  greedily  and  thrive -perfectly 
under  its  use,  whether  the  plant  be  used  green  or 
dry.  2.  It  would  be  difficult  to  cure  sorghum  so  that 
it  could  be  stored  safely  in  stacks  or  mows  ;  but  if 
tied  in  small  bundles,  and  set  up  like  shocks  of  corn, 
it  will  keep  nicely,  and  may  be  fed,  successfully -nil 
winter.  3.  I  have  fed  tons  of  sorghum  in  all  stages 
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adapted  for  family  use  than  any  others  which  have 
yet  been  introduced. 

The  Prince  Albert,  while  inferior  as  a  table  currant, 
will  produce  a  greater  amount  of  fine,  translucent 
jelly  from  a  pound  of  fruit  than  any  other  that  I  have 
ever  tested  for  this  purpose  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  fruit  will  stand  transportation  for  a  longer  dis¬ 
tance  in  perfect  condition  than  any  other  variety  that 
I  have  attempted  to  market.  We  have  shipped  it 
to  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  where  it  has  opened  in  as 
fresh  and  fine  condition  as  if  just  taken  from  the 
bushes.  The  Victoria  is  an  abundant  producer  ;  in¬ 
deed,  one  of  the  best  in  this  respect,  and  as  it  makes 
wood  rapidly,  every  plant  at  an  early  age  has  a  sur¬ 
face  on  which  is  frequently  spread  a  large  amount  of 
fruit.  It  also  ripens  a  little  later  than  some  of  the 
large  varieties,  hence  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  valua¬ 
ble  sorts  for  market  purposes. 

“Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  farmers’  tables  should 
always  be  found  provided  with  the  choicest  of  all 
fruits,  it  is  my  opinion  that,  where  conveniently 
located  for  shipping,  and  with  facilities  for  handling, 
a  few  acres  of  currants  can  often  be  raised  with  a 
much  greater  profit  than  many  acres  of  the  cereals. 
They  may  be  grown  upon  any  land  that  will  grow 


liberal  application  of  hellebore  or  Paris-green,  in  a 
water  solution,  applied  through  the  force  pump,  soon 
disposes  of  this  enemy.  I  prefer  the  use  of  hellebore; 
it  seems  to  me  safer  than  Paris-green.  Of  all  the 
small  fruits  grown,  I  know  of  none  that  should  com¬ 
mend  itself  so  strongly  to  the  attention  of  every 
farmer’s  family  as  the  currant ;  none  that  will  thrive 
with  so  little  care  and  give  such  ample  returns  in  the 
neglected  condition  in  which  it  is  so  often  found,  as 
this  our  favorite  of  all  the  small  fruits.” 


For  Chapman’s  Consideration. — Could  C.  E.  Chap¬ 
man  furnish  team,  man  and  tools,  and  fit  the  ground, 
manipulate  the  fertilizer,  furnishing  and  paying  for 
the  same  and  the  seed,  doing  all  the  labor  in  his 
schedule  at  the  prices  named,  and  feel  that  he  was 
well  paid  ?  If  the  man  was  hired  for  the  winter,  or 
a  month  even,  would  Mr.  Chapman  be  willing  to  let 
him  work  for  a  neighbor  at  an  average  price  per 
day  ?  At  prices  named  for  other  work  on  the  potatoes, 
it  seems  that  the  digging  is  quite  out  of  proportion, 
as  it  seems  to  have  been  done  with  a  new  machine. 
Could  not  that  §13  hired  man  and  cheap  team  have 
dug  an  acre  for  the  §1.50,  instead  of  the  apparently 
exorbitant  price  of  §7,  as  stated  ?  r. 


of  growth  during  a  period  of  from  eight  to  ten  3-ears, 
and  I  have  never  had  an  animal  injured  by  its  use. 
4.  Cane  seed  should  be  planted  like  corn,  and  at  about 
the  same  time.  It  may  be  planted  in  either  hills  or 
drills,  but  the  seed  must  be  covered  lightly,  or  it  will 
not  germinate  ;  an  inch  below  the  surface  is  quite 
deep  enough.  The  3Toung  plant  is  very  slender,  look¬ 
ing  like  a  blade  of  grass,  and  its  early  cultivation 
must  be  done  very  carefully.  It  soon  starts  into  vig¬ 
orous  growth,  however,  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  shades 
the  ground  so  effectually  that  weeds  have  no  chance. 
If  the  cane  gets  an  early  start,  it  may  be  cut  in 
August  for  soiling  and,  with  sufficient  rain,  it  will 
make  a  good  second  growth  before  frost.  While  I 
was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sorghum  molasses, 
I  made  this  experiment,  and  the  second-growth  cane 
yielded  a  juice  which  tested  six  degrees  of  sugar  by 
the  saccharometer.  When  one  remembers  that  it  is 
a  remarkably  rich  cane  which  tests  more  than  12 
per  cent  of  sugar,  this  second-growth  crop  made  a 
good  showing. 

During  the  early  years  of  my  experience  in  the 
cane  business,  I  pressed  no  cane  from  which  the  leaves 
had  not  been  stripped  ;  but  later  I  pressed  the  plant 
as  it  grew,  except  when  the  seed  was  large,  when  the 
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heads  were  removed.  The  bagasse  or  refuse  product, 
was  thrown  out  to  dry  in  the  open  air,  and,  in  favor¬ 
able  seasons,  it  became  so  dry  that  it  could  be  stored 
in  stacks  in  perfect  safety.  This  bagasse,  which  I  at 
first  regarded  as  of  but  little  use  except  for  fuel,  be¬ 
came  one  of  my  most  valued  stores  for  my  cattle. 
One  year,  they  had  little  else  than  this,  alternated 
with  corn  stalks,  and  a  sleeker  herd  one  need  not 
wish  to  see.  I  was  not  doing  much  winter  dairying 
then,  so  I  do  not  remember  the  special  effects  on  milch 
cows.  Probably  un pressed  cane  would  contain  too 
much  moisture  for  the  silo.  It  might  heat  too  much  ; 
but  could  bagasse  be  obtained  from  cane  pressed  with 
the  leaves  on,  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  make  excel¬ 
lent  ensilage.  There  are  many  seasons  when  cane 
Vi  ill  not  ripen  seed  in  this  climate  ;  but  when  it  does, 
the  grain  is  valuable.  I  do  not  know  its  feeding 
value,  but  animals  like  it,  when  they  learn  what  it 
is,  and  it  produces  good  results.  I  have  attained 
the  best  results  from  the  Minnesota  Early  Amber 
cane.  It  is  earlier  than  the  other  varieties  which 
I  have  tried,  and  gives  better  satisfaction. 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y.  mai.com  i.ittle. 

Not  Desirable  for  New  England. 

1.  No,  not  in  Massachusetts,  if  one  of  the  larger 
varieties  of  corn  is  grown.  2.  It  would  not  make  a 
desirable  food  cured  as  dry  fodder,  owing  to  the  hard 
character  of  the  stalk.  It  would  be  decidedly  inferior 
to  Indian  corn.  As  ensilage,  I  also  count  it  inferior 
to  Indian  corn.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  its  chemical 
composition,  as  well  as  some  practical  experience  in 
feeding  it.  3.  I  have  never  fed  it  to  stock,  dry  or 
cured.  I  have  fed  it  green  with  no  detrimental  re¬ 
sults.  Many  farmers  in  the  West  claim  that  sorghum 
suckers  kill  farm  stock,  but  how  true  this  is,  I  cannot 
say.  4.  Prepare  the  land  as  for  corn,  and  plant  at 
about  the  same  time.  If  sown  in  the  drill,  have  the 
seed  about  six  inches  apart.  If  in  the  hill,  for  New 
England,  about  three  plants  to  a  hill. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  I  worked  at  a  sorghum  mill  in 
Massachusetts.  The  canes  were  grown  on  the  farm 
on  which  the  mill  was  situated,  and  a  good  crop  was 
secured.  Yet  I  doubt  the  desirability  of  growing 
sorghum  as  a  crop  in  New  England.  As  already 
stated,  it  is  not  as  good  a  food  as  Indian  corn,  and 
while  syrup  is  made  from  the  crushed  cane,  even  this 
is  not  popular  with  the  masses.  In  the  region  in 
which  I  live,  are  occasional  small  sorghum  patches, 
but  only  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  syrup  for  the 
owner,  who  boils  the  extracted  juice  in  open,  shallow 
pans,  and  makes  a  common  grade 
of  sorghum  syrup,  c.  s.  plumb. 

Indiana  Experiment  Station. 

A  Fair  Statement  of  the  Matter. 

1.  No,  not  under  a  similar  rule 
as  to  selection  of  varieties.  A 
late,  larger-growing  variety  of 
sorghum  may  give  more  pounds 
of  green  fodder  than  an  early, 
small-growing  variety  of  corn  ; 
but  the  converse  is  equally  true. 

With  varieties,  both  of  corn  and 
sorghum  which  will  reach  matur¬ 
ity,  the  advantage  in  yield  will 
usually  be  on  the  side  of  the 
corn.  2.  If  cut  and  stacked  as 
corn  is  usually  put  up,  it  would 
cure  as  well  as  corn,  or  better. 

The  stalk  is  stiffer,  though  hardly 
as  large,  and  the  stacks  would 
stand  well.  3.  There  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  in  feeding  sorghum,  either 
green  or  dry  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
well  suited  for  feeding  purposes 
as  corn.  It  is  of  the  same  botan¬ 
ical  species  as  broom  corn,  and 
resembles  that  plant  much  more 
closely  in  structure  and  texture  than  it  does  corn. 
The  stem  is  highly  silicious.  and  when  dry 
would  not  be  relished  by  cattle,  unless  crushed  or 
shredded  and  moistened.  If  fed  dry  as  corn  fodder 
usually  is,  there  would  be  a  very  large  percentage  of 
waste  to  sorghum.  The  leaf,  too,  is  less  agreeable  in 
texture  than  the  corn  leaf.  In  careful  comparative 
trials  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  sorghum  has  not 
shown  itself  capable  of  surpassing  corn  in  production 
of  food  per  acre.  It  has  been  thought  that  it  can 
better  endure  heat  and  drought  than  corn  ;  and  in 
some  localities  where  these  are  likely  to  be  severe 
and  protracted,  it  may  pay  to  raise  it.  In  Massachu¬ 
setts,  soil  and  climatic  conditions  almost  invariably 
suit  corn,  and  it  is  the  better  fodder  crop  for  us. 
Sorghum  fed  green  would  be  eaten  much  better  than 
when  dry ;  but  even  green,  it  has  no  advantage  as 
compared  with  corn.  Sorghum  has  been  put  into  the 
silo,-  but  the  resulting  ensilage  is  inferior  to  corn 
ensilage  as  a  rule;  so  that  it  is  not  safe  to  advise  New 
England  farmers- to  leave  corn,  which  is  a  sure  crop. 


Averages  for  corn  ensilage  and  sorghum  ensilage 

are  as  follows  :  Muscle-  Fat-  Pure 

Water,  makers,  formers.  fat. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Average  corn  ensilage .  79.10  1.67  11.07  0.79 

Average  sorglium  ensilage. . .  76.07  1.05  15.38  0.30 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  corn  ensilage  contains 
much  more  muscle-makers  and  pure  fat  than  the 
sorghum,  while  the  sorghum  contains  more  fat-form¬ 
ers.  Sugar  (in  which  the  sorghum  surpasses)  is  a 
valuable  food,  but  less  valuable  than  the  muscle- 
makers  and  the  fat.  Corn  ensilage  of  our  own  making 
is  usually  better  than  the  average  above  given.  We 
generally  produce  an  article  analyzing  as  follows  : 
College  Farm  corn  ensilage,  water,  72  per  cent  ; 
muscle-makers,  2.87  per  cent;  fat-formers,  15.74  per 
cent ;  pure  fat,  1.36  per  cent.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
this  ensilage  surpasses  the  sorghum  ensilage  in  every 
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Where  Bacteria  are  Steamed  to  Death. 


important  item,  containing  more  than  double  the 
muscle-makers,  and  more  than  five  times  the  fat. 

4  Sow  just  as  early  as  it  is  safe  to  plant  corn,  and 
best  with  a  seed  sower  in  drills  about  30  to  36  inches 
apart  according  to  the  variety.  Thin  to  about  six  to 
eight  inches  in  the  drill.  The  growth  for  several 
weeks  is  very  slow  ;  it  seems  almost  to  stand  still,  but 
is  really  making  roots.  This  peculiarity  makes  it  cost 


much  more  to  keep  it  free  from  weeds  than  it  does 
corn.  Because  its  culture  will  cost  more,  because  it 
will  hardly  yield  so  much,  because  its  texture  makes 
it  more  unpalatable,  either  green  or  more  especially 
dry,  and  because  ensilage  made  from  it  is  inferior  to 
good  corn  ensilage,  I  do  not  consider  sorghum  a  desir¬ 
able  fodder  crop  for  New  England,  wm.  p.  brooks. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

Corn  Is  to  be  Preferred. 

Sorghum  has  few  if  any  advantages  over  corn  fod¬ 
der  as  a  food  for  dairy  stock  in  New  England.  The 
crop  needs  a  warm  soil,  as  it  makes  a  slow  growth 
early  in  the  season,  and,  consequently,  requires 
more  cultivation  and  wreeding  than  corn.  I  know  of 
no  comparison  as  to  yields,  but  in  the  South,  yields  of 
from  10  to  15  tons  of  green  sorghum  per  acre,  are 
considered  srood.  Sorghum  seems  to  withstand 
droughts  better  than  corn,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the 
smaller  leaf  surface  for  the  transpiration  of  water. 
The  chief  differences  in_ -composition  are  the  larger 


amounts  of  fiber,  and  smaller  amounts  of  muscle- 
makers  contained  in  the  sorghum.  The  few  experi¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made,  show  a  lower  percentage 
of  digestibility  for  the  fiber  and  muscle-makers  in 
the  case  of  sorghum.  The  composition  and  digesti¬ 
bility  would,  therefore,  indicate  a  lower  feeding 
value  than  for  corn  fodder.  The  fodder  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  field-cured  for  winter  use  in  much  the  same 
way  as  corn  fodder  ;  or  it  may  be  ensiloed.  It  has 
been  fed  green,  and  seemed  to  be  well  liked  by  dairy 
stock,  giving  fair  results  in  the  milk  flow.  The  crop 
can  be  grown  in  hills  much  the  same  as  corn,  leaving 
the  rows  far  enough  apart  to  cultivate,  but  with  the 
hills  not  over  two  feet ;  or  it  may  be  grown  in  drills 
with  the  stalks  eight  to  ten  inches  apart.  Sorghum 
is  a  heavy  feeder  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  plant 
food,  requiring  a  fertile  soil  to  give  a  good  crop. 

Storrs  Ex.  Station,  Conn.  c.  s.  PHELPS. 


THE  STORY  OF  “  CERTIFIED  MILK.” 

FROM  THE  COW  TO  THE  CONSUMER. 

Improvements  and  Changes  in  the  Business. 

[editorial  correspondence. J 
Part  II. 

Last  week  we  were  told  how  this  milk  is  taken 
from  the  cow  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  possible,  and 
sent  running  through  the  air  on  that  wire  to  the  dairy 
house.  In  the  picture  we  saw  the  cans  just  entering 
a  window  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  Now  we 
are  to  see  what  happens  to  it  before  it  goes  out  again. 
At  Fig.  268  is  shown  the  cooling  and  bottling  room. 
At  the  end  is  a  Star  cooler,  probably  the  largest  one 
ever  made.  This  is  a  fluted  metal  box  inside  of  which 
cold  water  is  constantly  passing.  The  milk  is  received 
in  cans  in  the  upper  story,  and  at  once  poured  into  a 
tank  connected  with  the  cooler.  It  trickles  along 
down  over  this  cold  surface,  losing  the  “animal  heat” 
and  dropping  into  the  bottling  tank  about  25  degrees 
cooler  than  when  it  started.  Mr.  Francisco  does  not 
aerate  his  milk,  as  he  thinks  that  it  gets  a  pretty 
good  airing  in  the  journey  from  the  barn. 

You  will  notice  a  great  display  of  bottles  on  the 
long  table.  The  tank  under  the  cooler  is  arranged  to 
run  on  wheels  over  these  bottles  which  are  placed  in 
exact  rows.  By  touching  a  spring  little  pipes  on  the 
under  side  of  this  tank  are  opened,  and  a  whole  row 
is  thus  filled  at  once.  In  this  way  the  filling  of  1,500 
quart  bottles  is  not  such  a  great  job.  After  the 
bottles  are  filled,  neat  paper  stoppers,  each  marked 
with  the  date  of  filling,  are  fitted  in.  These  are  much 
neater  and  better  than  the  metal 
covers  and  hinges  formerly  used, 
because  there  being  nothing  to 
be  cleaned,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
careless  washer  to  leave  any  sour 
milk  to  spoil  the  next  bottleful] . 
As  soon  as  possible  after  filling, 
the  bottles  are  packed  in  the 
cases  shown  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  to  the  left  of  the  picture, 
and  surrounded  with  broken  ice. 
They  are  shipped  in  these  cases 
to  town,  and  kept  on  ice  until 
delivered  to  customers.  One 
would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
short  a  time  is  required  to  take 
the  milk  from  the  cow  and  get 
it  into  these  ice-covered  bot¬ 
tles.  Everything  is  done  as 
rapidly  as  skilled  hands  and  the 
best  of  machinery  will  warrant. 
This  rapidity  is  the  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  keeping  this  milk.  As 
it  comes  from  the  cow  it  is  pure, 
and  would  keep  for  weeks  if  not 
permitted  to  change.  Since  we 
know  that  the  changes  in  milk 
are  produced  by  minute  forms 
of  life  called  bacteria,  and  that  the  action  of 
these  bacteria  is  deadened  by  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold,  the  object  of  good  dairymen  is. to  get  the  milk 
with  the  least  delay  into  the  packages  in  which  it  is 
to  be  sold,  and  then  keep  these  packages  cold.  Raw 
milk  handled  in  this  way,  will  keep  six  days  without 
trouble.  It  will  keep  as  long  as  “  Pasteurized  ”  or 
heated  milk,  and  be  better  for  food  purposes — par¬ 
ticularly  for  invalids  and  children. 

But  one  might  use  the  greatest  care  in  getting  the 
milk  into  “cold  storage,”  yet  fail — if  the  bottles  had 
not  been  properly  cleaned.  Just  as  a  “starter”  put 
into  cream  sours  the  whole  mass  and  makes  it  fit  for 
churning,  so  a  bit  of  sour  milk  left  in  any  crack  or 
wrinkle  of  the  bottle,  will  breed  millions  of  these 
bacteria,  and  spoil  the  milk  in  a  short  time.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  milk  reaches  the  city  in  poor 
condition,  is  that  the  cans  are  not  scalded  and  cleaned 
properly.  Some  scrap  of  sour  milk  is  left,  and  this 
starts  the  new  milk  to  souring.  At  “Fairfield  Dairy,” 
special  arrangements  are  made  to  clean  the  bottles. 


DODGING  THE  BACTERIA.  THE  COOLING  AND  BOTTLING  ROOM.  Fig.  268. 
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No  matter  whether  they  are  washed  by  customers  or 
not,  they  are  all  scoured  and  scalded  before  refilling1. 
Fig.  267  shows  the  interior  of  the  cleaning  room.  A 
row  of  soapstone  tubs  extends  down  the  center  with 
pipes  for  hot  and  cold  water  hanging  over  them.  The 
floor  of  this  room  is  made  of  cement,  with  slope 
enough  to  give  perfect  drainage.  When  the  empty 
bottles  come  back  from  town,  they  are  put  into  these 
tubs  and  thoroughly  scoured  in  boiling  water  and 
soda.  Tfye  modern  milk  bottle  is  really  a  jar,  and  as 
there  is  no  metal  cover,  it  can  be  easily  scoured  with 
a  stiff  brush.  After  draining,  the  bottles  are  hung  on 
pegs  inside  a  large  wood  chest.  This  chest  is  closed 
and  steam  let  in  under  a  pressure  of  40  pounds.  After 
10  minutes  of  this  steaming,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  last  bacteria  have  given  up  the  ghost  of  a  chance 
for  starting  sourness  in  the  next  bottleful  of  milk. 
Steam  is  a  wonderful  cleanser,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  all  dairymen  could  make  use  of  it. 

There  may  be  many  people  who  think  some  of  these 
manipulations  are  uncalled  for.  They  think  that  milk 
prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  “good  enough,”  and 
that  customers  have  no  business  to  call  for  anything 
better.  Such  men  take  a  wrong  view  of  the  matter. 
The  recent  discussion  about  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases  that  may  be  conveyed  in  milk,  have  made 
the  better  class  of  customers  exceedingly  careful  in 
buying  it.  The  public  begin  to  recognize  that  there 
are  as  many  grades  to  milk  as  there  are  to  fruit,  and 
that  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  samples  is 
due  to  care  and  handling  of  the  product.  Whether  a 
tree  produces  large  and  fair  apples  of  good  flavor,  or 
gnarled  and  wormy  specimens,  will  depend  on  the 
man  who  owns  and  cultivates  the  tree.  It  is  just  so 
with  the  cow.  It  is  the  man  and  his  methods  that 
will  make  or  unmake  the  milk,  and  the  better  classes 
of  buyers  are  beginning  to  see  this  point.  A  shrewd 
milkman,  therefore,  will  make  himself  and  his  methods 
as  neat  and  pleasant  as  possible,  and  then  advertise 
them  as  widely  as  possible.  That  is  to  be  the  secret 
of  success  in  the  future  milk  business.  h.  w.  c. 


MAKING  THE  DWELLING  ROOM  CHEERFUL 

The  approach  of  Christmas  reminds  me  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  desirability  of  having  some  nice  ever¬ 
green  provided  for  the  Christmas  tree.  It  is  becoming 
a  custom  with  many  to  dig  an  evergreen  suitable  for 
the  purpose  before  the  ground  freezes,  and  stand  it 
in  a  large  pot  or  tub.  If  dug  carefully,  the  tree  will 
thrive  indoors  all  winter,  and  in  spring  it  may  be 
planted  out  of  doors.  Aside  from  a  purpose  of  this 
kind,  evergreens  are  very  useful  to  give  a  cheerful 
look  to  dwelling  rooms  in  winter.  It  would  surprise 
many  to  know  the  number  of  such  plants  used  in 
cities  in  the  winter  time.  Plants  from  one  to  two 
feet  high  are  used,  selecting  rather  taller  ones  for 
hallways  or  large  rooms.  They  are  dug  from  the  open 
ground  about  the  time  the  first  frosts  come,  and 
flowers  are  destroyed  in  the  garden.  The  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  Japanese  cedars,  Retinisporas,  are  excellent 
for  the  purpose.  This  is  especially  true  of  R.  plumosa, 
plumosa  aurea,  squarrosa  and  compacta.  The  Nor¬ 
way  and  the  Hemlock  spruce,  the  Chinese  juniper 
and  the  German  Globe  arbor-vitas,  are  also  useful.  The 
common  arbor-vitas  and  its  varieties,  do  not  keep 
of  a  good  green  color  in  the  winter  season,  and  so 
are  not  good  to  use.  These  evergreens  may  be  had 
nowadays  for  quite  as  small  a  sum  as  greenhouse 
plants  of  the  same  size  would  command,  or  less,  and 
besides  the  cheerfulness  their  bright  green  appear¬ 
ance  imparts  to  a  room,  there  is  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  use  them  on  the  lawn  in  spring, 
planting  them  permanently,  if  desired,  or  setting 
them  in  some  place  where  they  may  be  dug  up  again 
in  the  fall  for  further  use  in  the  dwelling  room. 

When  winter  reigns  and  inclement  weather  pre¬ 
vails,  it  is  a  cheering  sight  to  see  evergreens  in  the 
house.  Besides  those  mentioned  above,  there  are 
many  palms  which  have  proved  well  adapted  to  dwell¬ 
ing-rooms.  Among  them  are  these  :  Areca  lutescens, 
Latania  Borbonica,  Cocos  Weddeliana  and  Kentia 
Balmoreana.  The  first  named  is  especially  valuable, 
flourishing  even  for  several  years  in  the  same  pot  and 
in  the  same  room  ;  and  all  four  kinds  have  been  tried 
with  satisfactory  results.  They  need  plenty  of  water, 
as,  indeed,  do  all  house  plants.  It  is  rarely  the  case 
that  a  plant  in  a  dwelling-room  would  be  over  watered 
if  given  water  every  day.  In  addition  to  this,  a  spong¬ 
ing  of  the  leaves  should  be  frequently  performed,  to 
clear  the  plant  of  dust  and  insects.  Palms  are  not  as 
expensive  as  they  were  ;  and  then  they  are  good  for 
so  many  seasons’  use. 

Contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  Maiden-hair  ferns 
do  well  in  windows.  They  do  not  mind  some  sunlight 
in  winter,  but  in  the  summer,  must  be  in  the  shade. 
They  require  lots  of  water  at  the  root,  but  not  so 
much  overhead,  excepting  when  the  room  is  quite 
warm,  when  it  will  not  harm  them.  One  of  them,  the 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  is  a  great  deal  used;  it  is  so 


pretty.  Another,  A.  Farleyense,  has  larger  foliage, 
and  is  very  much  admired.  Ferns,  as  well  as  all  plants 
indoors,  should  have  their  pots  set  in  saucers,  both  to 
catch  the  water,  and  to  hold  it  in  reserve  incase  of  an 
omission  to  supply  the  plants  at  the  proper  time.  In 
a  dry  room,  the  pots  will  soon  absorb  what  the  saucer 
catches.  Joseph  meehan. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 

WATER  FOR  HOUSE,  BARN  AND  GARDEN. 

THE  HYDRAULIC  RAM  NEVER  TAKES  A  DRAM. 

A  Metal  Hired  Man  That  Lives  on  Water. 

We  had  a  good  well  of  pure  water,  but  in  very  dry 
times,  the  supply  was  limited,  and  we  could  not  get 
all  that  was  necessary.  On  the  back  part  of  the  farm, 
some  60  rods  from  the  house,  were  several  fine  springs 
a  few  rods  apart,  coming  out  at  the  foot  of  elevated 
land.  These  springs  all  gave  pure,  cold  water.  They 
were  so  located  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  in 
any  way  to  be  contaminated.  In  1884,  the  well  being 
quite  low,  we  concluded  to  make  use  of  the  springs, 
which  had  never  shown  any  signs  of  failure,  and  avail 
ourselves  of  what  seemed  designed  for  our  special  use 
and  benefit.  Accordingly,  we  made  a  survey  of  the 
situation,  and  found  that  we  must  elevate  the  water 
about  50  feet,  as  our  house  stands  on  the  elevated  land 
of  the  farm. 

At  about  an  equal  distance  from  the  springs,  a  res¬ 
ervoir  four  feet  in  diameter  and  five  feet  deep,  was 
constructed  of  brick  laid  up  in  water-lime  mortar, 
plastered  with  the  same  inside  and  out,  and  banked 
up  and  the  top  covered  with  duplicate  covers  to  pre¬ 
vent  freezing  and  keep  out  anything  that  might  get 
into  the  water.  The  springs  were  also  bricked  up 
and  covered,  and  pipes  laid  to  connect  the  several 
springs  with  the  reservoir.  These  pipes  enter  the 
reservoir  near  the  bottom.  We  bought  a  hydraulic 
ram  No.  5,  and  located  that  about  125  feet  from  the 
reservoir,  and  about  eight  feet  lower  than  the  springs 
and  the  same  number  of  feet  lower  than  the  top  of 
the  water  in  the  reservoir.  We  put  in  a  three-inch 
drive  pipe,  and  connected  the  same  near  the  top  with 
the  reservoir  and  with  the  ram.  From  the  ram  to  the 
house,  we  laid  a  1%-inch  pipe,  and  connected  the 
same  with  a  galvanized  iron  tank  holding  several 
barrels,  and  located  in  the  kitchen,  into  which  the 
water  when  let  on  was  first  conveyed.  Over  the  ram 
was  built  a  solid  house  of  durable  plank,  six  feet 
square  and  six  feet  high.  This  was  banked  up  all 
around  and  double  covered,  a  place  being  fixed  to  be 
opened  from  the  top  when  necessary  to  inspect  the 
ram. 

Piping  is  connected  with  the  kitchen  tank,  and  takes 
the  overflow  or  surplus  water,  conveying  it  to  the 
barn  into  tanks  for  watering  horses,  cattle  and  sheep 
in  their  several  apartments.  The  surplus  from  the 
barn  is  conveyed  in  pipes  to  a  watering  trough  in  the 
chicken  coop  and  yard,  and  from  thence  the  overflow 
keeps  going  down  bill  to  the  vegetable  garden.  Clean 
water  is  also  piped  to  the  pigpen.  The  lawn  and 
flower  garden  are  sprinkled  by  pipes  and  hose  con¬ 
nected  with  the  kitchen  tank.  A  small  greenhouse, 
16x30  feet,  attached  to  the  dwelling  on  the  south  side, 
is  also  sprinkled  and  watered. 

The  water  is  conveyed  in  and  through  the  house 
wherever  the  wife  desires  it,  as  there  is  plenty  of  it 
and  ample  power  to  force  it  wherever  needed.  Water 
is  also  conveyed  to  the  water  closet,  and  that  kept 
so  as  not  to  be  offensive  and  unhealthful.  Faucets 
are  in  the  tank  for  drawing  water  for  the  kitchen, 
and  a  faucet  is  also  put  in  the  pipe  which  discharges 
into  the  tank,  so  that  for  drinking  purposes,  the  water 
is  taken  out  before  it  reaches  the  tank,  being  some¬ 
what  colder  than  that  standing  in  the  tank.  The  milk 
room  gets  what  is  needed.  By  this  arrangement,  the 
good  wife  and  those  using  the  kitchen,  have  only  to 
take  a  step  and  turn  a  faucet  to  get  water  for  all 
uses  needed.  No  stagnant  water  is  allowed  on  the 
farm,  and  all  the  stock  is  furnished  with  pure  spring 
water.  Our  slop  and  water-closet  drains  discharge 
several  rods  from  the  house  on  to  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den,  which  lies  some  30  or  more  feet  below  the  house. 
No  slops  are  thrown  out  on  the  ground  near  the 
house,  and  no  filth  is  allowed  to  accumulate.  By  rea¬ 
son  of  impure  water  and  the  accumulation  of  filth 
and  nuisances  near  the  house,  and  imperfect  house 
drains,  thousands  of  innocent  lives  are  lost  every 
year.  When  an  innocent  life  is  sacrificed  from  these 
causes,  the  preacher  tries  to  console  by  calling  it 
Providence,  when  he  should  say  to  the  head  of  the 
family,  “  Thou  art  the  man,  ignorant  though  you  may 
be,  but  nevertheless  guilty.” 

During  the  dry  weather  last  summer,  the  wells  of 
some  of  the  near  neighbors  failed,  and  we,  hav¬ 
ing  plenty  of  water,  made  them  welcome  to  all  the 
water  they  needed,  including  water  for  the  stock.  A 
man  has  no  business  to  have  a  good  thing  of  this 
kind  unless  he  allows  his  neighbors  to  share  with  him. 

We  are  now  building  a  reservoir  cistern  a  short  dis¬ 


tance  from  the  house,  near  the  brow  of  the  hill,  to 
hold  between  50  and  100  barrels  of  water.  The  cost 
for  digging  and  plastering  will  be  but  little  compared 
with  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  such  a  cistern  in 
dry  times.  It  will  be  filled  as  needed  with  surplus 
water  when  not  needed  at  the  barn.  From  the  bottom 
of  the  reservoir,  will  be  laid  piping  running  down 
the  hill  about  30  feet,  and  out  about  six  rods  to  the 
center  of  the  vegetable  garden.  Water  will  be  let 
into  this  pipe  from  the  cistern  when  needed,  and  a 
rubber  hose  attached  to  the  end  for  sprinkling  quite 
a  large  area  devoted  to  vegetables  and  small  fruits, 
and  also  for  sprinkling  our  gladiolus,  as  we  have 
several  thousand  more  than  we  can  put  out  in  the 
flower  garden  proper.  I  believe  that  they  will  do 
better  when  sprinkled  than  when  irrigated  by  water 
running  over  the  surface. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  have  arranged  for  tapping 
the  pipe  and  using  the  water  for  power  to  do  the 
churning,  and  to  turn  the  grindstone.  Just  what 
device  we  shall  use  to  transmit  the  power  to  the 
house  has  not  yet  been  decided  on,  so  1  cannot 
describe  it  now  very  minutely.  From  50  to  100 
barrels  of  water,  with  a  fall  of  30  feet,  must  be 
more  than  ample  to  do  any  ordinary  churning  on 
the  farm.  We  propose  to  harness  nature  to  do 
the  churning  and  other  work  so  much  dreaded,  and 
relieve  the  hired  man  so  that  he  can  be  with  the  team 
at  other  farm  work,  as  nature  thus  harnessed  will 
work  without  pay,  and  laugh  with  copious  tears  run¬ 
ning  over  the  face. 

Nothing  comes  so  near  perpetual  motion  unless  it 
be  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  as  a  well-constructed  and 
well-located  hydraulic  ram  in  full  operation.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  is  so  useful  on  the  farm  where  there  are 
facilities  for  using  one.  The  pump  often  gets  out  of 
repair ;  so  does  the  windmill,  which  needs  atten¬ 
tion  and  oiling  every  few  days;  but  the  water  ram 
furnishes  its  own  lubricator — water — and  seldom 
needs  any  care.  The  water  ram  is  the  only  hired 
man  on  the  farm  that  works  night  and  day  without 
wages,  and  boards  itself,  asking  nothing,  apparently, 
but  appreciation  and  a  visit  occasionally  from  its 
employer  to  see  that  it  gets  nothing  but  pure,  cold 
water,  and  plenty  of  it. 

The  reader  will  see  that  by  the  arrangement 
described,  the  wife  gets  the  first  benefit  of  this  water 
system.  This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  The  wife  should 
always  have  the  best  things  of  the  farm  and  garden 
first.  The  first  flowers,  the  first  strawberries  and  the 
first  best  fruits  of  every  kind,  before  any  one  else  has 
a  taste.  And  what  a  joy  it  is  to  gather  and  give 
them,  too.  Does  any  one  want  a  streak  of  sunshine 
and  happiness  running  all  through  him,  and  feel  for 
a  little  while  as  though  in  the  presence  of  angels? 
Let  him,  after  having  provided  pure,  cold  water  for 
the  family,  go  out  in  the  early  morning  and  gather 
the  first  flowers  and  the  first  ripe  strawberries  and 
give  them  to  the  wife  and  mother.  s.  s.  bailey. 

Kent  Co. ,  Mich. _ 

TRAINING  COLTS  TO  “KNEE  ACTION.” 

I  called  Mr.  S.  H.  Hogan’s  attention  to  the  article 
on  high  stepping  horses,  page  738,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  indorsed  it  fully.  He  said:  “You  may 
quote  me  as  saying  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  evils 
arising  from  falsely  training  colts  are  especially  to  be 
emphasized  and  condemned.  A  larger  number  of 
promising  colts  have  their  value  curtailed  by  per¬ 
nicious  training  than  by  half  the  ills  to  which  horse¬ 
flesh  is  heir.  The  “  Hackney  action,”  so  called,  can 
hardly  be  trained  into  a  colt  in  one  generation,  or  in 
a  half  dozen,  for  that  matter.  If  your  fancy  runs 
Hackney-ward,  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  breed  to 
Hackney  stock.  I  would  never  try  to  break  a  colt 
from  his  natural  pace,  though  proper  exercise  is 
advisable.” 

“  You  do  not,  then,  advise  the  addition  of  weight  to 
induce  knee  action  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“  No,  I  do  not.  I  have  seen  several  colts  in  differ¬ 
ent  stages  of  the  experiment  (and  it  is  strange  how 
long  it  takes  people  to  digest  thoroughly  some  ex¬ 
periments),  and  it  requires  no  very  great  amount  of 
discernment  for  a  horseman  to  tell  genuine  knee 
action  from  that  which  has  been  acquired.  There 
is  a  certain  spasmodic  jerk  to  the  action,  after  the 
weight  has  been  removed,  that,  to  me,  is  always 
ludicrously  suggestive  of  stringhalt.  With  the  genu¬ 
ine  Hackney  action,  this  is  not  true  ;  there  is  no 
effort,  no  stoppage,  but  a  smooth,  steady  swing.  One 
may  tinker  with  Nature  all  he  chooses  in  breeding, 
but  when  it  comes  to  training,  he  would  better  let 
Nature  alone.” 

“  But  is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  applying  devices 
to  assist  Nature  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  yes  ;  but  it  is  not  Nature  for  a  colt  sired  by 
a  Thoroughbred  running  stallion,  to  develop  Hackney 
action.  Appliances  to  induce  knee  action  where  it  is 
natural,  will  do  very  well ;  but  an  effort  to  force 
unnatural  action  into  a  colt,  will  meet  with  failure, 
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and  the  man  who  tries  it  will  find  that  his  colt  will 
be  a  ‘  Jack  of  all  gaits  and  master  of  none.’  ” 

“  Is  the  Hackney  action  a  desirable  characteristic  ?  ” 
“It  is  in  its  purity  ;  but  where  it  is  stimulated,  or 
formulated,  rather,  by  devices,  it  is  a  very  wearing 
exercise;  it  takes  a  remarkably  strong  constitution  to 
endure  it,  and  it  is  but  a  palpable  counterfeit,  to 
boot.”  J.  L>. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

VINES  FOR  A  RUSTIC  ARBOR. 

For  an  open  rustic  or  other  arbor  about  8  feet  in  diameter  and 
12  feet  to  the  peak,  what  five  hardy  vines  would  you  choose  ?  The 
arbor’s  location  is  a  conspicuous  one.in  the  home  grounds. 

THE  ANSWERS. 

To  run  up  to  the  peak,  over  the  outside  roof,  I  would 
plant  the  trumpet  vine,  or  Chinese  wistaria.  After  it 
had  reached  the  peak  and  spread  over  the  roof,  the 
branches  of  the  trumpet  vine  should  be  cut  in  almost 
close  every  winter  or  spring.  The  Akebia  would  also 
cover  the  space  and  hold  its  leaves  longer  ;  but  it  lacks 
the  body  of  either  of  the  other  two.  Hall’s  Japanese 
honeysuckle  would  do  well  to  train  as  a  screen  up  the 
sides  of- the  arbor,  but  not  so  well  over  the  top  of  it. 
Set'a  strong  plant  of  Clematis  paniculata  at  each  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  arbor.  The  purple  Clematis 
viticella  might  be  planted  in  the  gaps  between  the 
large  vines,  and  if  there  is  still  a  big,  bare  place  to 
cover,  the  Chinese  yam,  Dioscorea  Batatas  will  fill  it 
up.  Altogether,  the  Chinese  wistaria  around  the  eaves 
and  over  the  roof  ;  Hall’s  Japanese  honeysuckle  to 
cover  the  sides  up  to  the  eaves,  and  a  couple  of  plants 
of  the  Japanese  Clematis  paniculata  at  the  door, 
should  make  vines  enough  about  an  arbor  of  that  size. 

WILLIAM  FALCONER. 

My  choice  of  vines  for  such  an  arbor  would  be  as 
follows,  named  in  the  order  I  prefer  them  :  Akebia 
quinata,  Lonicera  brachypoda,  rose  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Clematis  paniculata  and  Virginia  creeper.  Should  it 
be  where  the  rose  named  is  not  hardy,  I  would  use 
instead  Vitis  heterophylla  variegata.  A  few  words 
about  these  vines;  the  Akebia  is  rapid  growing, 
hardy,  has  pretty,  five-parted  leaves,  sweet-scented, 
plum-colored  flowers  in  early  spring,  and  is  very 
nearly  evergreen  in  this  latitude.  The  Lonicera  is  the 
well-known  Japanese  honeysuckle,  than  which  a  more 
useful  vine  does  not  exist.  The  rose  is  a  Tea,  climb¬ 
ing,  quite  hardy  here,  and,  like  all  Teas,  blooms  all 
the  time.  The  flowers  are  flesh-colored.  Its  hardi¬ 
ness  is  not  generally  known,  or  it  would  be  more 
planted.  Clematis  paniculata  is  much  like  the  well- 
known  flammula,  bearing  great  quantities  of  its  clus¬ 
tered  white  flowers  ;  but  it  is  of  rather  faster  growth. 
The  Virginia  creeper  is  the  old  favorite,  Ampelopsis 
Virginica.  Vitis  heterophylla  variegata  is  from  Japan. 
Its  foliage  in  early  spring  is  often  of  three  colors, 
green,  white  and  crimson.  These  colors  are  not  so 
pronounced  later  in  the  season,  but,  instead,  in 
autumn,  the  vine  displays  clusters  of  berries  of  the 
prettiest  blue  color.  Joseph  meehan. 

I  would  recommend  the  planting  of  the  following 
vines  :  Akebia,  Chinese  honeysuckle,  Golden  Varie¬ 
gated  Japanese  honeysuckle,  Clematis  paniculata, 
Virginia  creeper.  Trumpet  creeper  and  Wistaria  are 
rather  too  free-growing  for  such  a  small  arbor. 

EDWARD  HICKS. 

I  would  choose  Wistaria  Chinensis,  Tecoma  prse- 
cox,  the  new  improved  trumpet  vine ;  Aristolochia 
sipho,  Dutchman’s  pipe  ;  Clematis  paniculata,  new 
and  superb  ;  Lonicera  Halleana,  Everblooming  honey¬ 
suckle.  H.  A.  SIEBRECHT. 


SHALL  WE  HEAT  THE  HENHOUSE? 

Is  it  safe  and  profitable  to  heat  a  henhouse  by  a  small-sized  oil 
stove,  where  less  than  80  hens  are  kept?  Please  tell  us  why  this 
plan  is  or  is  not  practicable. 

No!  And  Some  Good  Reasons  Why. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  warming  a  poultry 
house,  especially  with  an  oil  stove;  but  some  little 
observation,  and  a  careful  study  of  conditions,  impel 
me  to  say  that  artificial  heat  in  a  poultry  house  is 
injurious.  The  artificial  temperature  debilitates  the 
fowls  and  prepares  them  to  take  cold  when  exposed 
to  outside  air,  or  through  an  accidental  dropping  of 
the  temperature  through  neglect  to  keep  up  the  fire 
or  the  flame  of  the  oil  stove.  The  latter  especially, 
owing  to  the  supercombustion  of  the  oxygen  in  the 


air,  I  would  think  very  injurious.  I  have  many  times 
advised  against  it,  and  would  advise  any  one  not  to 
attempt  it.  Plenty  of  food,  and  plenty  of  exercise,  will 
keep  the  fowls  well  warmed  up.  A.  f.  hunter. 

I  tried  a  small  oil  stove  in  one  of  my  houses  last 
winter,  in  which  I  had  some  hens  that  had  taken 
cold;  it  ran  all  right  for  two  or  three  days,  then  I 
happened  down  there  out  of  season,  and  just  in  time 
to  save  my  henhouse,  for  the  oil  stove  was  on  fire. 
This  is  a  decided  objection  to  oil  stoves;  they  are 
treacherous  things.  Besides,  when  hens  are  well, 
and  the  houses  fairly  well  made,  I  think  that  they 
are  jnst  as  well  without  heat ;  for  with  heat  at  night 
and  the  houses  all  shut  up,  they  are  likely  to  get 
sweaty,  and  when  the  house  is  opened  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  they  come  out,  they  are  very  likely  to  take 
cold.  I  prefer  a  good,  warm  house,  without  any 
other  heat  than  what  their  bodies  will  furnish. 

JAMES  H.  SEELY. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  warm  the  poultry  house, 
as  less  food  will  be  required,  and  the  fowls  will  be 
less  subject  to  diseases  due  to  dampness  ;  but  the  ob¬ 
jection  is  to  the  irregularity  of  such  warmth.  A  tem¬ 
perature  just  above  the  freezing  point — about  40  de¬ 
grees  above  zero — is  sufficient.  If  kept  too  warm, 
there  is  liability  of  the  fowls  “  taking  cold  ”  when 
they  go  outside.  A  house  that  is  made  tight,  is  some¬ 
what  warmed  by  the  animal  heat  of  the  birds.  It  is 
practicable  to  warm  a  small  house,  but  the  cost  is 
quite  an  item  in  comparison  with  the  number  of 
fowls.  All  poultry  houses  should  be  lathed  and  plas¬ 
tered,  and  no  heat  is  necessary.  A  stable  lantern, 
hung  up  on  a  cold  night,  will  raise  the  temperature 
sufficiently.  p.  h.  Jacobs. 

I  never  thought  well  of  artificial  heat  in  breeding 
houses,  for  either  hens  or  ducks.  The  tendency  is  to 
make  them  tender,  and  they  are  averse  to  running 
out  in  cold  weather.  In  all  my  experiments,  I  could 
see  no  advantage  in  it — but,  rather,  the  reverse. 

JAMES  RANKIN. 

Personally,  I  have  had  no  experience  in  heating 
poultry  houses  with  an  oil  stove,  though  1  know  of 
several  instances  where  it  has  been  done.  In  a  build¬ 
ing  pretty  well  ventilated,  I  would  not  hesitate  using 
it  if  the  lamp  is  well  cared  for  ;  but  I  have  known  in¬ 
stances  where  the  smoking  of  the  lamp  caused  the 
death  of  a  whole  coopful  of  chickens.  The  building 
was  closed  tight,  and  the  poisonous  fumes  of  the 
lamp  resulted  fatally.  I,  therefore,  think  it  quite 
risky  to  heat  a  poultry  house  in  that  way.  My  ex¬ 
perience  is  that  a  warmly-built  poultry  house,  prop¬ 
erly  ventilated,  needs  very  little  artificial  heat.  The 
only  time  we  ever  have  occasion  to  use  it  in  our  ex¬ 
tensive  building,  is  in  very  damp  weather  to  dry  the 
air.  We  find  that  our  fowls  will  stand  plenty  of  pure, 
cold  air,  while  damp  and  impure  air  always  results 
disastrously.  geo.  j.  nissly. 

Michigan. 

Actual  Experience  With  a  Stove. 

Five  years  ago  I  put  a  coal  stove  in  one  of  my  hen¬ 
houses  to  heat  and  dry  up  the  moisture  in  it,  but  with 
poor  results.  I  set  the  stove  in  the  center  of  the 
building,  and  as  soon  as  the  chickens  felt  the  heat 
they  got  drowsy,  droopy  and  lazy;  they  would  crowd 
towards  the  stove.  I  left  the  stove  in  the  house  two 
weeks,  my  chickens  became  pale  and  sickly,  and  I 
concluded  to  take  the  stove  out.  In  about  a  week 
my  chickens  began  to  pick  up  and  to  look  better.  I 
don’t  think  that  an  oil  stove  would  do  in  a  henhouse; 
there  is  too  much  dust,  and  the  stove  would  soon 
begin  smoking.  Dust  would  fill  up  the  air  holes  in 
an  oil  stove.  Such  smoke  is  very  injurious  to  chick¬ 
ens.  I  use  an  oil  stove  in  my  brooder  house  part  of 
the  time,  but  it  requires  lots  of  care  to  keep  it  from 
smoking.  My  opinion  is  that  a  henhouse  can  not  be 
heated  successfully  or  profitably;  the  change  from  a 
warm  house  to  the  air  outside  is  too  great  for  a  hen; 
even  in  spring,  hens  take  cold  very  easily. 

JOSEPH  FISHER. 


Alfalfa;  What  are  “  Floats  ”  ? 

W.  I.  D.,  New  Zealand. — 1.  Is  lucern  a  successful  crop  in  New 
York  State  ?  What  are  the  best  artificial  manures  to  use  for  it 
and  quantities  per  acre?  2.  What  are  “  floats  ”  ? 

Ans. — Lucern  or  “Alfalfa”  is  not  largely  grown 
in  New  York  State.  Most  farmers  believe  that  Red 
clover  is,  on  the  whole,  better  suited  to  their  needs. 
We  often  find  farmers  here  and  there  who  grow 
Alfalfa  successfully.  Some  years  ago  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station  conducted  some  useful  experi¬ 
ments  with  Alfalfa;  but  since  Crimson  clover  has 
become  popular  Alfalfa  is  not  reported  so  much. 
Generally  speaking,  a  fertilizer  high  in  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  with  little  nitrogen,  is  most 
economical  for  the  clovers.  Wood  ashes  of  good 
quality  at  $8  per  ton,  are  good,  or  muriate  of  potash, 
and  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock — four  parts  rock 
to  one  of  potash.  2.  “Floats”  is  a  name  given  the 
raw  phosphate  rock  when  ground  into  a  fine  powder 


and  not  treated  with  acid.  We  do  not  advise  the  use 
of  “floats,”  or  of  any  insoluble  form  of  phosphoric 
acid  except,  possibly,  on  the  buckwheat  crop.  Bone 
or  dissolved  rock  will  give  surer  and  quicker  results. 

A  Little  Strawberry  Talk. 

J.  W.  II.,  Payne's  Depot,  Ky. — 1.  Will  fertilizers  applied  in  tlie 
spring  to  strawberry  plants  give  me  a  better  crop  of  berries?  If 
so,  what  kind,  and  how  should  they  be  applied?  2.  What  variety 
do  you  consider  the  best  for  a  new  market,  an  early,  mid-season 
and  late  variety.  I  have  fruited  Haverland,  Crescent,  Bubach  and 
Gandy,  and  don’t  want  any  better  mid-season  berry  (for  pro¬ 
ductiveness)  than  Haverland ;  but  I  would  like  to  obtain  a  produc¬ 
tive  earlier  berry,  and  a  more  productive  late  one  than  the 
Gandy.  Besides  the  above,  I  am  growing  this  year,  Boston 
Daisy,  Marshall,  Warfield,  Beverly,  Greenville,  Childs,  Timbrell, 
Noble,  Brandywine,  Splendid,  Jucunda,  and  Parker  Earle. 

Ans. — 1.  Yes,  we  would  prefer  to  use  fertilizers  early 
in  the  spring.  Say,  three  parts  fine  bone  to  one  part 
of  muriate  of  potash.  2.  Eleanor  was  sent  to  the 
Rural  Grounds  for  trial  in  the  fall  of  ’94  by  the  Lovett 
Company.  In  so  far  as  we  may  judge,  the  variety  is 
not  only  very  early,  but  productive  and  of  fair  size. 
Aside  from  this,  Shuster,  Beder  Wood  and  Rio  have 
given  us  the  best  satisfaction  for  very  early  berries. 
Our  friend  is  already  trying  all  the  late  berries  that 
we  would  recommend. 

Fresh  Fish  for  Poultry. 

S.,  New  Haven  County,  Conn. — 1.  How  will  fish  scraps  (heads, 
fins,  tails,  entrails,  etc.)  such  as  are  left  from  dressing  whole 
fresh  fish  at  fish  markets,  compare  with  green  cut  bone  or  meat 
scraps  as  a  ration  for  laying  hens  or  young  pullets  not  yet  lay¬ 
ing  ?  2.  Will  cooking  the  fish  scrap  improve  it  in  any  way  for 
feeding  fowls  ?  3.  How  much  should  be  fed  to  25  fowls,  per  day  ? 
4.  If  the  scrap  is  a  little  tainted,  will  it  harm  the  fowls  if  the  fish 
is  cooked  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  get  it  strictly  fresh,  as  it  spoils  easily 
in  warm  weather.  5.  What  is  the  analysis  of  fresh  fish,  such  as 
halibut,  cod,  haddock,  etc.  ? 

Ans. — Theory  is  not  of  much  value  in  such  a  case. 
Who  can  give  actual  experience  in  feeding  fish  to 
poultry  ?  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  fish  will  not 
fully  take  the  place  of  meat.  We  would  prefer  to 
feed  it  cooked,  and  would  not  care  to  risk  feeding 
tainted  fish,  except  in  a  small  way,  as  an  experiment. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  7c now  about  these  things.  Here 
are  some  analyses  of  different  kinds  of  fish,  and  some 
meats  for  comparison  : 

POUNDS  IN  100. 

Muscle-  Pure  Fat- 

Water.  makers.  fat.  formers. 


Herring .  69  18*4  11  .... 

Salmon .  67  24  15  .... 

Blue  fish .  78  19  1  54 

Haddock .  81  16*4  14  •••• 

Cod .  83  16  54 

Halibut .  75  18  5  .... 

Perch .  79  19  'A  - 

Porgy .  75  18*4  5  — 

Beef  liver .  69  20  5(4  3*4 

Beef  heart .  56  16  26  - 

Beef  kidney .  .  75  17  5  1 

Beef  neck .  62  19*4  17*4  .... 

Beef  ribs .  48  15(4  35*4  .... 

Sirloin  steak .  60  18*4  2054  •••• 


It  will  be  seen  that  fish  contains  but  little  pure  fat, 
and  practically  no  fat-formers.  This  question  of  se¬ 
lecting  food  that  will  give  cheap  muscle-makers  in  a 
hen’s  ration,  is  a  very  important  one,  and  we  expect 
to  take  it  up  in  some  detail  under  Primer  Science  in  a 
few  weeks. 

Whisky  and  Alcohol  from  Potatoes. 

C.  <fe  B.,  Waupaca,  Wis. — 1.  Is  alcohol  made  from  potatoes  ? 
2.  What  is  the  process,  and  where  are  any  distilleries  of  this 
kind?  3.  About  how  many  bushels  of  potatoes  for  a  gallon  of 
alcohol  ? 

Ans. — 1.  Alcohol  and  potato  spirits  may  both  be 
prepared  from  potatoes,  and  are  manufactured  in 
large  quantities  from  them.  2.  There  are  different 
processes  by  which  the  potatoes  are  prepared  for 
mashing  and  distillation.  Perhaps  one  of  the  simplest 
is  to  place  the  potatoes  in  a  cask  after  they  have  been 
washed  carefully,  and  steam  them  under  a  pressure 
of  about  three  atmospheres,  until  the  starch  cells  are 
thoroughly  broken  up.  This  mash  is  then  made  into 
paste,  and  fermented  by  the  addition  of  yeast,  in  a 
very  similar  manner  to  the  fermentation  of  grain  for 
the  manufacture  of  spirits.  Another  method  is  to 
reduce  the  potatoes  to  a  pulp,  separate  the  starch, 
treat  the  starch  with  an  acid  which  will  convert  it 
into  a  compound  which  may  be  readily  fermented, 
and  from  this  proceed  with  the  fermentation  and  dis¬ 
tillation.  I  know  of  no  distilleries  in  this  country  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  spirits  from  potatoes, 
although  the  industry  is  largely  and  profitably  en¬ 
gaged  in  in  Germany,  France  and  England,  and  all 
the  conditions  of  successful  operation  are  thoroughly 
understood.  The  mash,  after  distillation,  may  be  used 
as  cattle  food.  3.  Where  skillfully  handled,  100  pounds 
of  potatoes  will  produce  about  9%  quarts  of  potato 
spirits,  containing  about  50  per  cent  of  alcohol.  That 
is  considered  good  results,  and  they  may  be  arrived  at 
without  difficulty.  Of  course,  if  alcohol  is  desired  as 
the  final  product,  the  spirits  will  have  to  be  subjected 
to  further  treatment,  as  is  done  in  distilling.  They 
have  stills  so  constructed  that  the  operation  is  contin¬ 
uous  from  the  time  the  mash  is  introduced  into  the 
still,  until  the  product  comes  out  as  alcohol.  Potato 
spirits  is  a  very  mean  kind  of  whisky,  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  fusel  oil  and  volatile  products, 
which  give  it  a  peculiar  flavor  unless  it  is  subjected 
to  the  refining  process.  JOHN  a.  myers. 

West  Virginia  Experiment  Station. 
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“  The  Buffalo  Berry.” 

T.  H.  Hoskins,  Vermont. — There  seems 
to  be  a  strong  effort  on  the  part  of  some 
nurserymen,  to  introduce  this  Western 
shrub,  or  small  tree,  into  Eastern  gar¬ 
dens.  This  is  right  enough,  if  in  descrip¬ 
tion  the  truth  is  adhered  to.  I  find  in  a 
usually  very  reliable  Eastern  publica¬ 
tion,  a  statement  that  it  is  “a  shrub  of 
a  compact,  symmetrical  habit.”  I  have 
had  it  in  my  grounds  some  20  years,  not 
simply  a  single  tree,  but  upwards  of  a 
dozen,  and  find  it  very  straggling  in 
growth,  with  thin  foliage,  and  growing 
20  feet  high  in  rather  poor,  dry  soil.  The 
foliage  is  described  as  silvery  white.  I 
find  it  a  grayish  green.  It  is  stated  to 
be  productive.  Barberries  near  by  it  are, 
at  least,  four  times  as  productive.  No 
note  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  this  shrub 
is  dioecious,  bearing  no  fruit  on  male 
plants.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  it 
is  stated  to  be  “  very  acid  before  frost,” 
which  is  true  ;  but  it  is  asserted  to  “  be¬ 
come  so  rich  and  palatable  that,  as  a  des¬ 
sert  fruit  in  midwinter,  it  is  without  a 
rival,”  and  for  jellies,  “  equal  to  the 
famous  guava.”  This  is  a  matter  of 
taste  ;  but  there  is  certainly  very  little 
resemblance  between  the  two,  and  I  de¬ 
cidedly  prefer  the  guava. 

Grafting  Plums  with  Apricots. 

S.  L.  B.,  Mottville,  N.  Y. — My  first 
experience  in  this  line,  dates  back  nearly 
50  years.  When  a  mere  youth,  I  grafted 
an  old  scrubby  plum  tree,  perhaps  eight 
feet  high,  in  my  father’s  door  yard,  with 
apricots  as  a  mere  matter  of  curiosity. 
The  grafts  grew  nicely,  and  in  a  very 
short  time,  began  to  bear  fruit,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so  for  several  years  ;  they 
were  still  in  bearing  when  I  left  the 
parental  home  in  1853. 

In  the  spring  of  1893,  I  set  two  grafts 
into  a  single  stock  in  a  large  plum  tree 
near  my  home.  It  was  a  good,  healthy 
tree  (Imperial  Gage),  so  I  cut  off  only 
one  limb  about  12  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  grafts  grew  nicely  though  not  lux¬ 
uriantly,  and  the  whole  branch  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  about  equivalent  to  a  shrub,  say, 
ithree  feet  high.  A  few  blossoms  ap¬ 
peared  on  it  in  1894,  but  no  fruit.  But 
on  the  first  day  of  last  May,  before  any 
other  blossoms  appeared,  that  branch 
was  a  complete  mass  of  pink  blossoms, 
as  handsome  a  bouquet  as  one  would 
wish  to  see.  From  May  12  to  16,  we  had 
severe  frosts,  which  killed  tender  vines 
badly  ;  but  the  apricot  was  not  injured 
in  the  least,  but  every  blossom  seemed 
to  produce  fruit.  When  the  fruit  was 
about  the  size  of  marbles,  I  got  into  the 
tree  to  tie  up  the  branches,  and  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  count  the  fruit.  It  was  about 
like  counting  the  grapes  in  a  cluster, 
but  I  did  count  over  300  apricots.  As 
they  began  to  turn  yellow,  there  was 
occasionally  one  that  commenced  to  de¬ 
cay  from  being  so  close  together.  These 
I  picked  out  carefully  and  left  the  rest 
to  ripen.  By  about  July  10,  they  began 
to  turn  a  golden  yellow,  and  by  July  20, 
began  to  get  ripe.  And  such  a  mass  of 
fruit  I  never  saw  on  so  little  wood ! 
They  were  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  all  who  saw  them.  I  don’t  know  how 
much  they  would  have  measured,  as  I 
kept  picking  a  few  at  a  time  and  giving 
them  to  my  friends  and  neighbors.  I 
picked  the  last  of  them  July  28.  They 
were  as  handsome  as  any  plate  that  ever 
was  printed,  and  very  delicious. 

One  thing  which  I  think  a  little  re¬ 
markable  is  that  the  tree  from  which  I 
took  the  scions  has  never  borne  fruit 
until  the  past  season,  and  then  only 
about  a  dozen,  although  it  is  several 
years  old  and  a  large  and  healthy  tree. 
If  any  of  your  readers  can  tell  a  bigger 
true  story,  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
them.  I  intend  next  spring  to  cut  off 


Why  Not  a  Windmill  ? 

C.  H.  E.,  Illinois  — I  would  advise 
C.  H.  S.,  who  asks  :  “  What  shall  I  use 
for  power,”  to  use  the  Ilalladay  Standard 
geared  windmill.  In  his  remarks,  he 
refers  in  particular  to  steam  or  gasoline 
engines.  It  is  possible  that  he  is  not 
so  situated  that  he  could  use  wind 
power  to  advantage  ;  but  if  he  is,  he 
will  find  a  good  mill  the  cheapest  power 
that  the  market  affords.  Why  should 
he  go  to  the  expense  of  putting  in  a 
steam  or  gasoline  engine,  or  any  other 
than  wind  power,  and  not  only  expend 
the  first  cost  of  the  outfit,  but  be  to  a 
continual  expense  for  fuel,  as  well  as 
an  engineer,  or  competent  man  to  look 
after  his  engine  ? 

He  can  erect  a  windmill,  and  so  ar¬ 
range  his  bins  for  feeding  his  grinder 
and  receiving  ground  feed,  that  while 
he  is  sleeping,  his  windmill  will  be  doing 
the  work  and  have  the  feed  prepared 
for  his  stock  the  next  day.  The  expense 
of  a  plant  of  this  description  is  not  so 
great  as  any  steam  or  gasoline  engine, 
and  besides  the  first  cost  covers  the 
entire  expense,  and  the  mill  needs  no 
looking  after,  other  than  oiling  occa¬ 
sionally,  and  the  attention  that  any 
ordinary  machine  would  require,  as  far 
as  looking  it  over  occasionally  and  see¬ 
ing  that  everything  is  in  shape  as  it 
should  be.  This  need  not  be  done  more 
than  once  or  twice  a  year,  but  oiling  it 
would  require  attention  in  this  respect 
about  once  a  week,  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  mill.  These 
mills  are  entirely  self-regulating,  and 
the  most  so  of  any  windmill  that  is 
manufactured. 

Farmers  are  fast  becoming  aware  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  some  cheaper  power  by  which 
they  can  cut  and  grind  feed  for  their 
stock:  this  is  especially  the  case  through 
the  dairy  section,  and  thousands  of 
windmills  are  furnishing  that  power  to¬ 
day  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Grundy's  Grist  Re-Ground. 

H.  W.  J.,  Ohio. — Grundy's  notes  on 
Progressive  Methods,  page  774,  shed 
absolutely  no  light  on  the  solution  of 
the  difficulties  of  Eastern  farming.  The 
Eastern  farmer  may  be  unprogressive, 
but  he  is  sufficiently  intelligent,  and  un¬ 
derstands  his  business  well  enough  to 
know  that  the  adoption  of  such  methods 
as  therein  described,  would  ruin  him  in 
a  very  short  time  ;  and  this  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that,  though  the  work  is  done 
in  a  short  time,  he  has  nothing  to  do  of 
an  actual  cash  value,  that  will  enable 
him  to  raise  the  funds  for  so  much  hiring 
and  expensive  machinery. 

I  beg  further  to  state  that  Mr.  G.’s  last 
bag  of  grist  needs,  first  of  all,  to  go 
through  the  fanning  mill.  So  treated, 
it  amounts  simply  to  this  :  The  farmer 
may  spend  his  extra  time  reading  farm 
papers,  doing  more  unremunerative 
tinkering,  and  raising  a  larger  garden. 
If  any  rational  man  thinks  that  the 
farmer  can  make  enough  money  by  such 
measures  to  pay  the  piper  of  Progressive 
Methods,  he  is  one  in  whom  enthusiasm 
is  strangely  lacking  in  the  tempering 
which  comes  of  experience. 

And  finally,  I  protest  against  any  man’s 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 

|Ui£«U«nmi£  gUmtising, 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Alwavs 

Taking  cold,  is  a  common  complaint.  It  is  due 
to  impure  and  deficient  blood  and  it  often  leads 
to  serious  troubles.  The  remedy  is  found  in  pure, 
rich  blood,  and  the  one  true  blood  purifier  is 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 


the  tops  of  two  or  three  worthless  plum 
trees  and  try  them  with  apricots. 


Hood’s  Pills 


act  harmoniously  with 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  25c. 


$75,  $50,  $40,  $30,  $25,  $15,  $10,  $5 

are  the  prizes  for  the  Subscription  Contest  from  December  1  to  January  15. 
Besides,  a  $5  cash  prize  is  guaranteed  to  every  agent  who  sends  20  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions,  in  case  he  does  not  win  one  of  the  larger  prizes.  Besides  them,  the 
agent  keeps  his  regular  commission,  and  a  $l-bill  goes  back  every  night  to  the  one 
who  sends  the  largest  club  for  that  day.  It  sometimes  goes  back  for  one  name. 
See  the  report  of  Prize-Winners  in  November  Contest  on  this  page.  December 
is  the  best  month  in  the  year.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin.  Do  you  want  some 
sample  copies  to  start  with? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Four  Courses  in  Agriculture. 

Two  Winter  Courses  begin  January  3, 1896;  Regular 
and  Special  begin  September  25, 1896. 

For  announcement  address 

I.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Plant  the  Best  Currants 

WHITE  IMPERIAL  excels  all  others  in  quality 
for  a  fine  table  currant. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  combines  qualities  that 
make  it  the  most  valuable  market  and  table  Red 
Currant  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  For 
prices  apply  to 

S.  D.  WILLARD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

GRAPE 

All  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality,  "nrrn  nte,l 
true.  Lowest  rates.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 

T.S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 

ACHIEVEMENT  MW’ S  0^  FM 

18  to  20  cents  a  quart  for  your  berries  by  shipping  in 
my  new  Flat.  The  best  package  ever  invented,  or  your 
money  refunded.  50  cents  by  registered  letter.  We 
send  a  detail  drawing  how  to  make,  cost,  sizes,  etc., 
with  each  drawing.  We  send  a  picture  of  one  of  our 
Flats  filled  with  Brandywine  berries— a  beautiful 
display.  Only  1.000  drawings  will  be  sent  out,  just  to 
cover  my  expenses  at  Patent  Office.  When  all  draw¬ 
ings  are  sold,  we  return  your  50  cents. 

TICE  C.  KEVITT,  Inventor,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


THE  MILLER  RED  RASPBERRY 

Is  all  that  is  desirable,  in  Plant  and  Fruit;  it  has  no 
equal.  We  wili  mail  50  plants  to  any  address  in 
America  on  receipt  of  $2.  For  further  particulars, 
and  1,000  rates,  address 

JERSEY  STATE  NURSERIES,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


If  you  want  the  best  rasp-  |U|  II  I  p  U 
berry  in  existence,  plant  I wl  I  IL  Lb  E.  I*  ■ 
Beware  of  SPURIOUS  varieties  offered  CHEAP  by 
unprincipled  dealers.  Original  headquarters  for 
MILLER.  Also,  PEACH,  APPLE,  PEAR, 
PLUM  ami  NUT  TREES. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  Seaford,  Del. 


TUC  Pill  I  cn  CTHPIf  Burned  at  the  Orange 
I  n  L  uULLlU  OlUulx  County  Nurseries, 
could  be  sold  low.  It  would  not  be  cheap.  We  ship 
only  prime  stock.  Catalogue  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


HERRICK  REED  CO., 

INCORPORATED,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  7 
Purity  and  Quality  Guaranteed.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


FRUIT  TR  F  F  ?_Peacli,  Apple,  Plum,  Strawberry 
mUI  I  I  nLLo  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots,  in 
quantities  low.  20-page  catalogue  free.  Send  at 
once.  BERLIN  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


A  AIM  nc  AC  SI  per  busbel,  sacked.  Second- 
vUVT  rbflw  Crop  Carman  No.  1  and  White 
Bliss  potatoes.  The  best  early  potato  grown.  Lady 
Thompson  Strawberry  Plants,  $2  per  1,0(K). 

T.  B.  PARKER.  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


ODIHCftN  01  nVED-Tbelargest  handler 
umifldun  ULUVkVlof  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  In  the  United  States,  Is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also.  Cow  Peas.  Winter  Oats,  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  SLT/tSS 

I  is  NOW.  Never  cheaper.  Catalogue  ready  In 
I  December.  Horse  Shoe  Farm  CHESHIRKS  are 
going  fast.  Write  me.  C.  E.  Chapman,  Peruville,  N.Y 


ONION  CCEn  ®T)R  SALE.— In  five-pound  lots 
UrilUra  wbLU  or  more,  per  pound  White 
Silver  Skin,  $1.25;  Yellow  Danvers,  75  cents  (cash). 

L.  E.  ANTHONY,  Smyrna,  Del. 


Eclipse  Spray  Pump 

Indorsed  by  leading  authorities  as  the  best  Pump  on 
the  market.  Perfect  agitation  of  material.  Relia¬ 
bility.  Durability  and  Economy  fully  secured.  Solid 
Brass  and  Combination  Nozzles.  Extension  rods  in 
Brass  and  Bamboo,  Hose  and  Spraying  Specialties. 
We  pay  the  freight  until  March  1.  Send  for  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Profitable  Employment 

DURING  THE  WINTER  MONTHS. 

Hundreds  of  our  agents  are  making  85-00  to  820.00 
per  «lay  selliug  our  Spray  Pumps.  We  would  like  to 
make  arrangements  with  you  fortaking  the  agency  in 
your  vicinity.  Many  who  commenced  their  canvass  in 
Dec.  ’94,  had  hundreds  of  pumps  engaged  by  April  1st. 
Write  us  at  once  as  territory  is  being  taken  up  rapidly. 
For  illustrated  catalogue  and  full  particulars  address. 
Box  95,1*.  C.  LEWIS  MFG.  UO.,  Cntskill,  N.Y. 


ELLWAHGER  &  BARRY’S  (1896)  CATALOGUE  will  be  the  largest. handsomest 

and  most  valuable  that  they  have  published,  it  will  contain  accurate  and  reliable  descriptions  of  the  largest 
and  choicest  collections  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubbery,  roses,  etc.,  ever  offered,  besides  aifiple 
cultural  directions.  It  will  be  richly  illustrated  with  half  tone  engravings,  and  will  have  a  colored  plate  of 
new  and  unique  design,  and  illustrated  cover.  It  will  be  mailed  to  regular  customers  free,  to  others  on  receipt 
of  1U  cents  to  cover  postage.  ELLWANGER  &  HARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


PEACH,  PEAR,  PLUM,  leading  and  new  varieties. 

■  ■  hwbibb  ideai?  Oriole,  Lady  Thompson  are  the  coming  market 


Strawberries,  fully  tested.  Raspberries— Miller,  Loudon,  Columbian.  Rlackberries— Maxwell, 
Eldorado,  Leader.  S3f~  EVERYTHING  CHOICE  EOR  THE  FRUIT  GROWER  AT  FIRST 
COST.  Our  catalogue,  sent  free,  will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  Hridgeville,  Del. 


Your  Name  address 

Plainly  written  on  a  postal  card  and  addressed  to 
W.  R.  ALLEN,  JR.,  SALISBURY,  MD., 
will  bring  you  free  of  charge  his  32-page  Illustrated 
Strawberry  Catalogue,  containing  several  original 
wood  engravings,  and  honest  descriptions  of  over  60 
varieties  (largestandbest  Strawberry  Catalogue  pub¬ 
lished);  also  sample  copy  Of  The  Strawberry  Culturist. 
or  Kin  Kin\A/T  If  yon  grow  strawberries,  you 
OE>l«U  llUwV  i  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it. 


ENO  RMOUS. 


TRIUMPH  1 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 


inly  Yello 
Ripening 


with  Arnsden. 


rThe  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 

EMPEROR 


IK  M  r"  O  C  D  J  The  only  Sure-Bearing, 

I VI  Q  KUC.  rv  1  Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  OOo.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Ulus.  Catalogue  with 
the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
mail,  postpaid,  for  10c.  J08.ll.  BLACK,  SOM  A  CO.,  Village  N  urserieB,  Hightstowa,  K. it 


1m 


Fall  Snpply  Of  All  Kinds  Of  Nursery  Stock  in 

PLUM,PEACH,PEAR, 

Apple,  Cherry,  Quince,  Crape  Vines,  with  all  kinds 
of  Small  Fruits.  Also  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses  and  Seeds,  Japan,  Holland  and  other  Bulbs. 

Everylhlntr  Of  the  best— for  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden  and  Con¬ 
servatory.  Millions  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Bu’bs,  Greenhouse  Plants,  etc  Why  not  pro- 
cure  the  best  direct  from  the  growers  and  save  all  commissions!  Write  us  your  wants  and 
we  will  quote  you  lowest  prices. 

Price  list  and  catalogue  free.  4  2nd  year.  lOOO  acres.  29  Greenhouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  23  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(CONTINUED.) 

being  allowed  to  smear  over  an  argu¬ 
ment  with  that  slovenly  expression 
about  the  limit  of  production  or  some  of 
its  changes.  When  a  man  writes  “  un¬ 
limited  possibilities,”  he  seems  to  think 
that  all  opposition  is  squelched.  Profit¬ 
able  possibilities  are  limited  ;  decidedly 
so.  And  I  think  that  even  Mr.  Grundy 
is  limited  in  his  ability  profitably  to  com¬ 
bine  skill  and  soil.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  natural  limit.  Beyond  it,  no 
man  can  go  with  profit. 

That  Neglected  Kansas  Orchard. 

J.  A.  McK.,  Cynthiana,  Ky. — I  would 
not  bother  much  about  trimming  this 
orchard.  Cut  away  a  few  of  the  lower 
limbs  as  they  become  overlapped  and 
smothered  out.  Limbs  crossing  each 
other  do  little  injury.  A  full  crop  of 
apples  on  a  densely  headed  tree  will 
grow  and  mature  slowly,  are  thus  tided 
over  the  long,  hot  spells  we  have  in 
Kansas  and  Kentucky,  and  come  to  the 
frosty  nights  in  firmer,  better  condition 
for  going  into  the  winter.  As  to  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  spraying,  I  would  divide  a  large 
apple  orchard  and  raise  young  or  stock 
hogs  on  it.  Cultivate  half  of  it  with  rye 
and  clover,  and  half  with  a  small,  solid, 
early-maturing  corn,  and  let  the  pigs 
and  shotes  eat  all  on  the  ground  where  it 
grew.  I  would  do  the  plowing  with  a 
reversible  disc  or  cutaway  harrow. 


On  November  25,  we  received  a  box  of 
Anjou  pears  from  Ellwanger  &  Barry — 
the  finest  specimens  we  have  ever  seen  ; 
as  fine  as  the  finest  California  pears  in 
size  and  shape,  and  of  far  better  quality. 
In  vain  do  we  look  for  such  fruit  in  the 
market  now — rarely  do  we  see  it  at  any 
time.  Yet  they  were  grown  in  the  firm’s 
orchards  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Such  fruit 
reminds  us  forcibly  that  there  is  much 
room  above  where  excellence  is  appre¬ 
ciated  and  well  paid  for.  Taking  four 
pears  from  the  box  without  selection, 
we  found  that  they  weighed  3  pounds  234 
ounces.  The  average  measurement  was 
11  inches  around  the  largest  part  of  the 
lower  portion,  and  11%  around  the  pear 
lengthwise,  that  is,  around  the  stem  and 
calyx  circumference.  The  color  is  nearly 
all  yellow  with  a  reminder  of  a  crimson 
cheek  and  russet  about  the  calyx.  The 
stems  are  obliquely  set,  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  long,  with  a  conspicuous  head. 

We  dare  say  that  in  quality  these  An- 
jous  are  scarcely  equaled  by  any  other 
pear  now  in  the  market.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  quality  about  them  that  we  do 
not  find,  even  in  the  Seckel,  which  is 
still  in  the  market.  True  it  is  that  they 
haven’t  quite  the  refined,  feminine,  ex¬ 
clusive,  dainty  quality  of  the  Seckel,  but 
there  is  a  wholesomeness,  hospitable 
profligacy  about  the  ample,  juicy  flesh, 
which  combines  just  the  right  propor¬ 
tion  of  acidity  and  sweetness,  that  re¬ 
minds  one  rather  of  a  hearty  welcome 
than  of  a  finical  exclusiveness . 

The  Anjou  (Beurre  d’ Anjou)  thrives  in 
many  States.  According  to  the  list  of 
the  American  Bornological  Society,  they 
are  as  follows  :  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Michigan,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Mary¬ 
land,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  California, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Texas — besides  Ontario  and 
Nova  Scotia . 

It  was  not  until  early  October,  our 
readers  may  remember,  that  we  seeded 
several  lawns  at  the  Rural  Grounds  to 
Blue  grass  and  Red-top.  This  seemed  to 
us  so  late  that  we  doubted  whether  the 
grass  would  get  strong  enough  to  stand 


the  winter.  We  may  now  (November 
25)  say  that  the  stand  is  perfection,  the 
soil  being  covered  thickly  and  evenly 
with  a  velvety  green  carpet.  For  nearly 
20  years,  the  writer  has  insisted  that 
these  two  grasses  are  the  best  for  lawns, 
and  that  at  one-third  the  price,  they  are 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  fancy  lawn 
mixtures  sold  by  most  seedsmen.  If  we 
could  have  the  best  of  the  lawn  mixtures, 
therefore,  at  the  same  price  charged  for 
Blue  grass  and  Red-top,  we  would  choose 
the  latter. 

The  editor  of  Gardening  recently  vis¬ 
ited  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  Boston, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  country  and  justly  noted  for  its  fine 
lawns.  He  says  that  the  superintend¬ 
ent,  J.  G.  Barker,  uses  Blue  grass  and 
Red-top,  and  never  any  other  grass  or 
clover.  He  pointed  to  an  extensive  new 
piece  of  ground  which  was  being  graded 
and  prepared  not  to  be  seeded  until  No¬ 
vember.  Mr.  Barker  says  that  he  has 
excellent  success  sowing  at  that  time. 

He  sows  the  seed,  rakes  it  in  and  rolls 
the  ground,  and  the  seed  lies  dormant 
under  the  snow  till  early  spring,  when 
it  comes  up  sooner  than  spring-sown 
grass,  takes  good  hold  of  the  ground,  and 
makes  a  nice  carpet  at  once. 

He  has  given  up  the  use  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure  altogether  as  a  top  dressing  for 
grass,  and  confines  himself  to  chemical 
manures  and  unleached  wood  ashes  only. 
The  grass  keeps  in  fine  condition,  a  vast 
amount  of  labor  is  saved,  and  then  he  is 
rid  of  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
weeds  in  lawns,  namely,  top-dressing 
with  stable  manure.  He  top-dresses  with 
the  wood  ashes  about  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber . 

Mb.  Jabez  Fisher,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
raised  1,100  bushels  of  Carman  No.  1 
potatoes  on  three  acres.  We  would  be 
glad  to  hear  how  he  did  it . 

An  Important  Question — What  is  a 
Sport  ? — Do  potatoes  ever,  or  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  them  to,  cross  or  “mix”  in  the 
hill  ?  Is  one  variety  of  potato  ever 
changed  in  color,  quality  or  shape  by 
contact,  during  growth,  with  other  varie¬ 
ties  ?  The  li.  N.-Y.  has  always  contended 
that  it  is  utterly  impossible. 

Col.  Pierson,  a  close  observer  and  well- 
known  horticultural  investigator,  com¬ 
municates  to  the  Orange  County  Farmer 
an  interesting  case  that  would  tend  to 
prove  that  potatoes  do  change  from  such 
contact.  A  hill  of  Yellow  Nansemond 
(sweet)  potatoes  gave  white  potatoes. 
Sprouts  from  these  came  true,  that  is, 
gave  white  potatoes.  Red  Bermuda 
sweets  planted  near  these  gave  white 
tubers  in  some  instances.  Now,  was  this 
change  due  to  contact  or  to  a  near  prox¬ 
imity  while  growing  ? 

As  possibly  throwing  some  light  upon 
this  question,  let  us  allude  to  our  work 
of  crossing  pelargoniums  (geraniums) 
many  years  ago.  It  was,  indeed,  while 
the  writer  of  these  notes  was  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker — 
about  24  years  ago.  The  crossing  was 
conducted  during  three  years  under 
glass,  and  thousands  of  crossbred  seed¬ 
lings  were  raised.  Some  of  the  crosses 
were  with  the  silver  and  golden  tricolors 
upon  the  ordinary  green-leaved  zonales, 
and  vice  versa.  Some  of  the  seedlings 
were  all  green,  some  partly  colored, 
partly  green  ;  some  were  tricolors  in 
every  part.  Among  the  green-leaved 
seedlings,  the  largest  leaved  or  strong¬ 
est  growing  were  saved  until  they  were 
found  to  be  of  no  particular  value  as  to 
bloom.  It  happened  that  in  several  cases 
these  green  plants  while  blooming,  de¬ 
veloped  variegated  shoots,  or  a  single 
white  or  tricolored  shoot.  Now  it  seems 
to  us  that  we  would  just  as  reasonably 
attribute  this  variation  to  mechanical 
contact  with  the  tricolored  parents  as- 
that  the  changes  in  the  yams  should  be 
so  attributed.  Were  we  to  have  dissemi¬ 
nated  these  green-leaved  seedlings  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  the  colored  shoot,, 
those  having  plants  and  knowing  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  parentage  would  call  the  col¬ 


ored  shoot  a  “  sport,”  the  word  gener¬ 
ally  used  to  designate  such  variations,  j 
meaning  a  change  which  cannot  be  ac-  i 
counted  for.  But  our  explanation  of  the  . 
change  was  naturally  this :  The  seed¬ 
ling  began  life  as  a  green-leaved  pelar¬ 
gonium.  After  arriving  at  the  blooming 
age,  the  vigor  of  the  plant  was  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  lessened,  so  that  a  feebler  blood 
asserted  itself — a  sudden  exhibition  of 
potentiality  that  had  previously  lain  dor¬ 
mant. 

It  is  of  comparatively  recent  years 
that  varieties  of  white  potatoes  have 
been  crossed  by  hand,  and  it  is  well- 
known  that  what  was  previously  almost 
unknown,  is  now  of  frequent  occurrence, 
viz.,  potato  “sports” — that  bud  varia¬ 
tions  which,  owing  to  peculiar  conditions 
of  soil,  weather,  climate  or  culture,  were 
enabled  to  assert  a  potency  equal  to  that 
of  other  portions  of  the  plant.  The 
sweet  potato  is  just  as  much  an  under¬ 
ground  stem  as  is  the  stem  above  the 
ground.  This  is  proved  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  little  yams  that  grow  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  ;  mere  modifications  of  the 
stem  itself.  And  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  we  plant  one  of  these  bulb- 
lets  or  a  large  tuber  or  a  root  or  a  stem, 
we  get  yams  all  the  same — the  same  in 
every  respect.  The  closest  sort  of  con¬ 
tact  between  different  varieties  of  fruits 
or  plants  of  any  kind,  is  that  which 
comes  from  budding  or  grafting. 

Here  we  have  cambium  layer  to  cam¬ 
bium  layer,  bark  to  bark  ;  but  there  is 
no  well -authenticated  case  that  the  stock 
influences  the  scion  or  the  scion  the 
stock,  except  in  the  matter  of  vigor  or 
hardiness  or  both.  It  is  true  that  cer¬ 
tain  variegated  shoots  have  appeared 
upon  green  scions  which  were  grafted  on 
variegated  stock.  This,  again,  might 
better  be  attributed  to  a  mixed  parent¬ 
age  and  the  bud  variation  caused  by  the 
growth  of  previously  dormant  buds — 
rendered  potent  by  changed  conditions... 
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Experience 

has  proven  conclusively  that 
better  grapes  and  peaches, 
and  more  of  them,  are  produced 
when  Potash  is  liberally  ap¬ 
plied.  To  insure  a  full  crop  of 
choicest  quality  use  a  fertilizer 
containing  not  less  than  10% 

Actual  Potash. 

Orchards  and  vineyards  treat¬ 
ed  with  Potash  are  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  insects  and 
plant  disease. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 
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oa  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


5z  Bowker’s  Fertilizers. 


SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE  —  SURE. 
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MAKE  MONEY) 

Large  and  profitable  crops  can  be  L 

grown  by  fertilizing  with  \ 

i  NITRATE  OF  SODA  ; 

Nearly  all  fertilizers  are  ineffective  because  ^ 
they  contain  too  little  nitrogen.  Add  a  little  V 
nitrate  of  soda  to  these  and  the  result  will 
be  astonishing. 

A  Valuable  Pamphlet  telling  how 
to  save  $io  to  $15  per  ton  on  fertilizers,  and 
how  to  fertilize  most  economically  and  ef-  q 
*¥  fectively,  sent  FREE.  Address 

y  S.  M.  Harris,  Moreton  Farm  (P.  0.),  New  York.  " 


The 

Farmers 
Wife 

knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  §* 
hard  work.  With  her  it  is  scrub ,  sj 
clean  and  scour  from  morning  §» 
’till  night  and  then  her  work  is  §* 
never  done,  unless  she  takes  ad- 
vantage  of  the  help  that  modern  §» 
science  has  placed  within  every  §f 
woman’s  reach.  That  help  is  ^ 

Gold dust 


Washing  Powder. 


“  Woman’s  work  quickly  done”  p 
is  the  motto  of  this  king  of  cleans-  ^ 
ers.  Cheaper  and  better  than  any 
soap.  A  large  package  for  25  cents. 

At  all  groceries  and  general  stores,  fcf 

Gold  Dust  Washino  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mall  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  livestock. 
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Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
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Somalia  ivh  for  maple, 

SORGHUM,  CIDER,  AND  FRUIT  JELLIES 

Write  for  1896  Catalogue. 

Till-:  (1.  II.  GRIMM  MI  G.  CO.,  Hudson,  Ohio,  or  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


Older  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuso.N.Y. 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Bail  Fence. 

AIbo  manufacturers  of  Iren  Creating,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Engine.,  Buckeye  Force  I'uiiiim, 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST.  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINCFIELD.  O. 
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“’Tis  Love  that  makes  the  world  go  round” 

But  'tis  Page  Fence  that  makes  things  In  the 
world  go  round,  or  go  through  the  gate.  (We  make 
gates  also.) 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  C0.:  Adrian,  Mich. 


w!bl  Picket  Lawn  Fence 

8teel  Posts,  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates;  Steel  Tree. 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  Hog 
Fence,  24  to  58  i  n.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence ;  Steel  W 1  re  Fence  Board  ,etc.  Catalogu  e  free. 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17  High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 


THE  BOW  E  N 

Cable  Stay  Fence  Machine. 

ONLY  #10.00. 

No  Farm  Rights  or  Royalties  to  pay  for.  More  ma¬ 
chines  sold  at  State  Fairs  of  Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Missouri  than  all  other  machines  combined. 
Send  for  Circular.  Agents  wanted  In  every  County. 
BOWEN  CABLE  STAY  FENCE  COMPANY, 
Norwalk,  Ohio, 


WOVEN  W!B§  FENCE 


Over50  Styles 


The  best  on  Earth.  Horse  high, 
;BuU  strong,  Pig  and  Chicken 
tight.  You  can  make  from  40 
[to  60  rods  per  day  for  from 


K1TSELMAN  BROS., 
Ridgeviile,  -  Indiana. 
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JUST  ONE  ! 

You  are  one  of  the  thousands  of  subscribers  who 
will  renew  subscriptions  to  The  R.  N.-Y  this  month. 
You  may  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to 
try  to  secure  a  club  of  new  subscriptions.  You  have, 
however,  one  friend  or  neighbor  who  ought  to  take 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Just  this  one  new  name  is  all  we  ask 
of  you.  If  your  friend  should  hesitate,  tell  him  that 
he  may  have  his  dollar  back  at  any  time  he  will  say 
he  is  dissatisfied  with  his  bargain.  Just  one  1  May 
we  not  confidently  hope  to  have  that  one  from  you  ? 

© 

Here’s  a  man  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  whose  feed 
bill  staggers  him.  He  will  try  to  cut  it  in  two  by 
raising  a  farmful  of  clover.  That’s  the  cheapest  way 
to  produce  home-grown  muscle-makers.  A  man  can 
easily  cut  down  his  meat  bill  by  growing  sweet  corn, 
Lima  beans,  and  similar  vegetables,  and  clover  for 
cattle  is  on  just  the  same  principle. 

G 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  so  little  has  been  said, 
heretofore,  about  the  use  of  lime  to  neutralize  the 
sourness  in  upland  soils.  Probably  many  chemists, 
as  well  as  farmers,  have  fallen  into  the  general  belief 
that  sour  soils  are  always  more  or  less  low  and  damp. 
German  and  French  chemists  have  recognized  the 
value  of  lime  on  well-drained  uplands  that  have 
become  acid,  and  Prof.  Hillgard  in  this  country  has 
apparently  satisfied  himself  of  the  value.  The  Rhode 
Island  people,  however,  have  been  the  first  to  demon¬ 
strate  this  value  by  actual  test.  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  matter  explains  the  curious  action  we  have 
noticed  in  several  fields  that  failed  to  respond  to 
fertilizing  without  apparent  reason. 

0 

Water  will  burn!  Why  not — since  it  is  composed 
of  two  gases  both  of  which  are  inflammable?  As 
proof,  spray  it  on  a  hot  fire.  The  fine  particles  will 
not  injure  the  fire  but  will  rather  increase  it.  How, 
then,  does  water  put  out  a  fire?  On  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  that  sand  or  a  blanket  would  do  it — by  covering 
it  up  and  smothering  it.  Separate  the  particles  of 
water  into  a  tine  spray,  and  they  will  burn — combine 
them  into  a  volume  large  enough  to  cover  the  fire,  it 
goes  out.  Organization  makes  the  difference  between 
feeding  the  fire  and  killing  it.  The  same  is  true  of 
men  and,  particularly,  of  farmers.  Let  them  march 
singly  up  against  the  errors  of  the  day,  and  they  are 
destroyed — beaten  one  by  one.  Let  them  combine 
and  march  up  against  the  evil  in  a  solid  body,  and 
they  put  it  out. 

We  give  the  facts  about  the  manufacture  of  alcohol 
from  potatoes,  as  it  is  our  business  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions.  We  hope,  however,  that  Americans  will  not 
start  in  the  hellish  business  of  making  more  cheap 
whisky.  It  will  be  little  short  of  a  national  calamity 
if  the  cheapness  and  vast  extent  of  the  potato  crop, 
induce  growers  to  turn  the  surplus  into  liquor.  The 
Louisiana  sugar  planters  have  seriously  considered 
the  plan  of  turning  the  waste  molasses  from  their 
mills  into  rum  ;  but  now  more  attention  is  paid  to 
feeding  it  to  stock,  or  inventing  devices  for  utilizing 
it  as  fuel.  No  wonder  these  planters  were  afraid  to 
turn  this  ocean  of  rum  loose  among  their  negro  work¬ 
men.  Some  of  the  most  practical  temperance  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  day  are  the  rules  against  drinking  adopted 
by  railroads  and  other  corporations.  These  men 
know  that  a  drinking  man  in  a  position  of  trust,  is  a 
standing  menace  to  property  or  life.  Therefore,  so 
far  as  their  own  business  is  concerned,  they  believe  in 
prohibition.  If  it  is  a  good  thing  for  their  own  busi¬ 


ness,  why  not  for  others  ?  As  an  illustration ,  a 
farmer  might  be  himself  a  temperance  man  and  op¬ 
posed,  on  general  principles,  to  drinking  in  his  family. 
Suppose  that  he  learned  that,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  potato  distillery  in  his  neighborhood,  his  potatoes 
would  net  five  cents  extra  per  bushel.  Has  he  any 
right,  as  a  temperance  man,  to  advocate  such  a  busi¬ 
ness  ?  There  is  a  good  thought  for  your  Christmas 
stocking  ! 

O 

The  other  day,  on  one  of  our  streets,  the  front  wheel 
of  a  wagon  collapsed,  and  a  crate  of  valuable  crockery 
was  dumped  from  the  wagon  on  the  street  pavement, 
with  disastrous  results.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  we 
see  a  broken-down  wagon  obstructing  travel,  and  en¬ 
tailing  vexation  and  loss  upon  the  owners.  A  careful 
examination  occasionally,  would,  in  most  cases,  dis¬ 
close  the  weak  spots  that  lead  to  these  breakdowns, 
and  the  proverbial  “stitch  in  time,”  would  prevent  all 
this  annoyance  and  loss.  The  same  is  true  on  the 
farm.  In  putting  away  your  tools  this  fall  (we  take 
it  for  granted  that  our  readers  will  house  them  care¬ 
fully),  have  you  looked  them  over  with  a  view  to  find¬ 
ing  the  spots  that  need  repairing  or  renewing  ?  If 
this  be  done,  such  repairs  can  be  better  made  during 
the  comparative  leisure  of  winter  than  when  the  rush 
of  spring  work  arrives.  Don’t  you  remember  how 
little  time  you  had  for  such  repairing  when  you  were 
rushing  in  the  crops  last  spring  ?  Get  out  your  note 
book  now,  and  “when  found  make  a  note  on’t.” 

0 

Since  C.  E.  Chapman  started  the  discussion  about 
the  cost  of  growing  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  we  have 
received  many  notes  from  those  who  criticise  his 
statement,  or  claim  to  be  able  to  better  his  figures. 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Currier  will,  doubtless,  both  be 
heard  from  again;  but  here  is  a  note  from  an  Ohio 
reader  that  gives  a  new  idea — well  worth  considering: 

My  idea  of  the  matter  is  that  that  kind  of  reckoning  is  one  of 
the  great  troubles  of  the  farmer  to-day.  If  he  can,  by  over¬ 
working  himself,  get  the  lowest  day  wages  out  of  his  crop,  not 
counting  his  board  or  investment,  he  is  satisfied.  It  cost  Mr. 
Chapman  more  than  one  dollar’s  worth  of  energy  to  plant  that 
acre  of  potatoes,  no  matter  what  time  he  took  to  do  it  in. 

Now  there  is  something  in  that.  It  may  prove  a 
mistake  to  set  the  lowest  possible  standard  for  our 
work  in  order  to  make  an  economical  showing.  It 
would  be  better  to  count  your  own  labor  at  what  it 
is  worth,  and  then  make  an  effort  to  earn  these  higher 
wages. 

0 

Mr.  High  Grade  Sheer,  whose  home  is  in  central 
New  York,  sends  us  the  following  communication 
which  he  claims  is  founded  on  fact : 

CONUNDRUM. 

(Founded  upon  facts  which  occurred  in  central  New  York,  in 
the  month  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1895.) 

“  Mr.  Doe,”  a  good,  thrifty,  forehanded  farmer,  sold  his  wool 
yesterday,  and  received  12  cents  per  pound  (“  and  got  his  sacks 
back  ”  ).  He  purchased  a  good,  merchant-made  overcoat  for  $40, 
and  his  wife  bought  one  ounce  of  colored  (black)  yarn  for  12 
cents.  How  many  lambs  will  “  Mr.  Doe”  have  to  raise  to  furnish 
wool  sufficient  to  pay  for  one  overcoat  and  one  ounce  of  yarn  ? 

“  Baa,  baa,  black  sheep,  have  you  any  wool  ? 

Yes,  sir,  yes,  sir,  three  bags  full, 

One  for  my  master,  one  for  my  dame, 

And  one  for  the  little  boy  that  lives  down  the  lane.” 

SHEEP. 

Now,  there  is  a  fine  chance  for  some  reader  who  has 
a  knack  for  figures.  The  sheep  has  wool  enough,  but 
the  master  and  his  dame  have  to  pay  too  much  for 
their  share.  Certainly,  in  this  case,  the  dame’s  share 
(compared  with  the  master’s)  was  so  small  that  it  was 
a  shame. 

0 

Some  of  our  readers  may  not  fully  understand 
the  principle  for  which  the  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion  are  contending  before  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission.  The  railroads  running  into  New  York 
have  combined  to  fix  a  freight  rate  on  milk,  that 
forces  milk  farmers  to  pay  far  more  than  is  fair. 
This  rate  is  17  times  as  much  as  for  ordinary  freight, 
though  it  costs  only  20  per  cent,  more  to  operate  a 
milk  train  than  one  for  ordinary  freight.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  roads  charge  the  same  for  hauling  milk 
25  or  50  miles  that  they  do  for  hauling  it  300.  In 
former  years,  the  city’s  supply  of  milk  came  from 
comparatively  near-by  points;  but  lately  the  roads 
have  been  reaching  out  fui’ther  and  further  after 
milk,  until  now  it  is  brought  from  central  and 
western  New  York.  The  nearby  milkmen  on  higher 
priced  land  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  so  long 
as  these  unjust  rates  are  enforced.  They  claim  that 
by  charging  so  much  more  for  milk  than  for  other 
freight,  and  in  making  no  distinction  in  prices  for 
different  distances,  the  railroads  have  violated  the 
laws,  and  they  seem  likely  to  prove  it.  This  contest 
is  of  great  importance  to  all  shippers  of  milk  and 
fruit;  both  of  which  products  are  likely  to  be  booked 
for  extortionate  railroad  charges,  whenever  railroads 
think  it  possible  to  enforce  them. 


On  page  7G4,  we  called  attention  to  the  system  of 
securing  speakers  for  farmers’  institutes  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Indiana.  Pamphlets,  containing  names  of 
speakers  and  their  topics,  are  sent  to  local  clubs  and 
committees,  so  that  they  may  select  speakers  best 
suited  to  their  needs.  A  friend  in  Indiana  points  out 
some  of  the  undesirable  results  of  this  method.  The 
local  board  know  nothing  about  the  speakers  save 
what  they  have  read  or  heard.  As  a.  rule,  the  man 
who  makes  the  most  noise,  tells  a  funny  story,  puts  in 
a  little  “  eloquence,”  gets  more  of  a  reputation  than 
the  quiet,  modest  man  who  thoroughly  understands 
his  subject,  and  always  leaves  sound  thoughts  behind 
him.  People  go  away  from  the  institute  talking 
about  the  noisy  man’s  speech,  but  it  all  ends  in  talk. 
The  quiet  and  plain  teacher  receives  little  applause, 
and  a  brief  notice  in  the  local  paper  ;  but  his  results 
show  for  years  in  new  ideas  and  improvements  in 
methods.  The  latter  is  the  more  valuable  man,  but 
his  noisier  comrade  will  receive  more  appointments  if 
the  selection  is  left  to  local  boards  who  have  never 
heard  both  men.  A  shrewd  and  skillful  director  who 
studies  the  different  speakers  carefully,  can  make 
better  selections  than  the  local  boards.  That  is,  he 
can  pick  out  men  who  will  do  the  community  most 
good,  if  the  list  of  speakers  is  made  up  from  merit, 
and  not  because  they  are  good  fellows  who  want  a 
little  outing  ! 

0 

BREVITIES. 

UNCLE  SAM  TO  CONGRESS. 

Call  ’em  'together  !  Call  ’em  together  ! 

I’ve  got  about  to  the  end  of  my  tether. 

You  for  my  work  were  elected  and  paid; 

Come  to  the  rack  now,  and  show  how  you’re  made. 

I’m  out  of  pocket — my  coat  is  in  rags, 

Workmen  are  idle  and  industry  lags. 

While  our  great  country  is  reeking  with  wealth, 

Tough  old  John  Bull  worries  me  out  of  health ; 

Shaking  those  notes  in  my  face  every  day, 

Wringing  my  sweat  into  gold  for  his  pay. 

You’ve  made  your  promises — carry  them  out; 

Show  that  you  knew  what  you  hollered  about. 

Don’t  forget  Cuba  off  there  in  the  sea; 

Give  her  encouragement — help  set  her  free 
Talk  to  John  Bull  so  he’ll  ever  more  know 
We’ll  hoe  our  row  with  the  Doctrine  Monroe. 

Court  Miss  Prosperity  so  she  will  come 
Smiling  once  more — then  adjourn  and  go  home  ! 


See  if  that  drowsy  hen  isn’t  lousy. 

What  about  fish  for  fowls — page  825  ? 

Are  your  cows  running  you  in  debt  ? 

Tried  that  litmus  paper  test  yet  ?  Why  not  ? 

Don’t  put  your  trust  in  theories  that  “  bust.” 

Frost  will  give  a  cauliflower  taste  to  cabbage. 

Toil  beats  oil  for  keeping  the  hens  warm — page  825. 

“  Feeding  Twice  a  Day  ’’—page  834.  What  do  you  say  about  it? 

What  animal  makes  the  cleanest  bed  if  left  to  himself?  The  hog? 

What  will  make  a  lazy  hen  laysy?  Ex  her  size!  Take  her  fat  off ! 

Which  will  last  longer,  a  stump  or  a  post  from  the  same  tree  ? 
Why  ? 

Apparently,  the  horses  that  sell  are  those  that  “  weigh  a  ton  ” 
or  dwarfs — ponies. 

Don’t  make  a  mouse  nest  around  the  fruit  trees  by  leaving 
grass  or  weeds  there.  A  mound  of  eai’th  a  foot  high  is  better. 

Too  much  flesh  on  a  cow  that’s  fresh  will  make  your  worry 
bubble;  a  big,  fat  udder  is  only  a  rudder  to  steer  you  straight  to 
trouble. 

Don’t  nurse  the  baby  till  it’s  old  enough  to  run,  and  then  turn 
it  loose  for  others  to  graft  bad  habits  in  to  it.  Do  your  own 
grafting. 

The  machine  corn  huskers  are  coming.  How  can  the  shredded 
fodder  best  be  kept?  There  is  a  problem  for  our  experiment 
stations. 

Oat  meal  or  rice  !  Scotch  or  Chinese— which  is  nearer  a  “  bal¬ 
anced  ration  ”  ?  Which  is  the  better  man?  Timothy  and  corn 
or  clover  and  corn  !  Which  makes  the  better  cow  ? 

Seventy-Four  Massachusetts  people  paid  their  income  tax 
before  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the  act  unconstitutional. 
They  now  get  their  money  back— without  interest. 

Last  week  we  referred  to  the  use  of  air-slaked  lime  with  ashes 
in  “  reducing ”  bones.  With  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash,  the 
lime  would  help;  but  in  wood  ashes  there  is  plenty  of  lime. 

Parties  write  to  ask  whether  trees  or  wood  of  the  chestnuts  re¬ 
cently  pictured  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  are  for  sale.  None  will  be  sold 
before  next  fall.  Mr.  Coe  has  satisfied  himself  that  they  are 
hardy — they  live  where  Snyder  blackberries  were  winterkilled. 

A  soil  derived  from  rock  that  contains  no  lime  must,  in  time, 
have  that  element  added,  or  it  will  prove  too  sour  for  clover.  A 
child  brought  up  to  manhood  with  every  wish  gratified— by  some 
one  else — must  have  sand  put  in  his  make  up  or  he  will  sour  on 
the  world. 

Hog  cholera  is  unusually  prevalent  over  the  great  hog-produc¬ 
ing  States  of  Illinois  and  Iowa.  It  seems  an  especial  calamity 
this  year,  when  corn  is  so  abundant,  and  the  price  is  so  very  low; 
as  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  hogs  to  feed,  just  so  much  more 
corn  will  be  thrown  upon  the  market. 

The  singular  thing  about  the  portable  fence  prize  contest,  is 
that  most  of  the  ideas  yet  offered  are  variations  of  a  well-known 
principle  of  wooden  panels  and  posts.  This  seems  to  be  popular 
everywhere.  One  man  shows  the  right  spirit  by  sending  his  design, 
and  saying,  “  I  hope  that  you  will  receive  a  better  one,  as  I  want 
to  use  it  myself.” 

Evidently  a  warm,  poultry  house  is  better  than  one.  that  must 
be  warmed.  The  following  from  Samuel  Cushman  is  sound  :  “  I 
would  not  use  an  oil  stove  unless  the  birds  had  single  combs, 
like  Minorcas  or  White  Leghorns,  and  a  very  severe  cold  snap 
threatened  to  freeze  their  combs.  In  no  other  case  that  I  can 
imagine,  would  I  do  such  a  thing.” 
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THE  LIVE  STOCK  SHOW. 

A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  BREEDS. 

The  General-Purpose  Cow  Missing. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  large  number  of  high 
quality  animals  of  the  leading  breeds,  were  ever  be¬ 
fore  brought  together  in  this  cohntry,  as  at  the  Live 
Stock  Show.  The  dairy  and  beef  breeds  of  cattle 
were  represented  by  selections  from  some  of  the  most 
noted  herds.  The  sheep  exhibited  were  the  more 
distinctively  mutton  breeds,  the  line  wool  Merinos 
being  lacking.  The  swine  were  confined  mostly  to 
the  Berkshires,  black,  Yorkshires,  white,  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys,  red,  with  a  few  Cheshires  and  Essex.  The 
poultry  comprised  the  ordinary  business  breeds,  a  few 
of  the  ornamental  varieties,  waterfowl  and  Bantams. 
It  was  not  a  horse  show ;  the  only  ones  shown  were 
ponies,  and  some  hunters  and  jumpers.  The  animals 
were  all  choice  specimens.  The  work  of  the  judges 
required  an  expert  knowledge  and  keen  judgment. 
Competition  was  sharp  and  keen,  and  prizes  won  here 
were  considered  of  value.  One  exhibitor  remarked 
that  a  fourth  prize  here  was  a  greater  honor  than  first 
in  many  shows. 

In  cattle,  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  most  in¬ 
terest  centered  in  the  dairy  or  in  the  beef  breeds. 
The  latter  came  mostly  from  the  West — the  former 
from  the  East.  The  beef  business  certainly  is  not 
killed,  at  least  in  the  West,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  the  massive,  blocky  animals  from  the  great  corn 
States,  is  not  even  in  a  state  of  decline.  Pitted  against 
each  other,  were  the  sleek-haired,  noble  Short-horns, 
the  curly-coated,  white-footed,  white-faced  Ilere- 
fords,  and  the  coal-black,  smooth-headed  Aberdeen- 
Angus.  These  were  all  shown  singly  and  in  herds, 
and  there  were  some  half  breeds  that  seemed  scarcely 
behind  the  purebred  animals.  It  would  puzzle  an 
ordinary  observer  to  say  which  of  these  breeds  is  best. 
Any  of  them  would  be  a  grand  investment  for  the 
man  who  is  trying  to  make  money  breeding  scrub 
stock.  The  Herefords  and  the  Short-horns  are  both 
English  breeds,  the  latter  apparently  the  more  finely 
bred,  and  with  shorter  horns.  The  Herefords  are 
rougher  coated,  and  would  appear  to  be  hardier. 
They  are  said  to  be  excellent  working  cattle.  The 
Angus  ought  to  suit  those  who  like  hornless  cattle. 
They  are  a  Scotch  breed,  and  their  meat  is  said  to  be 
the  most  finely  marbled  of  any  that  goes  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  market.  It  is  also  claimed  for  them  that  they 
are  superior  milkers  for  a  beef  breed.  Then  all  these 
good  qualities  are  wrapped  up  in  a  tough  hide  covered 
with  a  heavy  coat  of  hair  that  enables  them  to  with¬ 
stand  cold  and  exposure,  and  which  makes  the  best  of 
coats  and  robes  when  properly  tanned. 

In  the  distinctively  dairy  breeds,  the  Guernseys 
were  a  long  ways  in  the  lead.  There  was  the  sharp¬ 
est  competition  in  these  that  ever  occurred  in  the 
show  ring,  the  representatives  of  three  of  the  most 
noted  herds  in  the  country  sending  their  choicest 
animals.  The  claims  of  this  breed  have  been  well 
presented  in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  by  their 
champions.  The  Jerseys  came  next  in  numbers,  and 
were  represented  by  animals  of  some  of  the  best 
strains  in  the  country.  The  larger  part  of  the  exhib¬ 
its  were  from  the  herds  of  two  breeders.  Another 
noted  Scotch  breed  is  the  Ayrshire.  They  are  good 
milkers,  and  have  been  called  by  some  the  milkman’s 
cow.  While  giving  a  good  flow  of  milk  of  good  qua¬ 
lity,  the  milk  is  said  to  carry  better  than  that  of  the 
other  breeds.  They  are  larger  and  heavier  than  the 
Guernseys  and  Jerseys,  and  are  considered  hardier, 
and  not  so  liable  to  disease.  The  Holstein-Friesians 
are  also  a  healthy,  hardy,  strong  breed,  heavier  than 
any  of  the  dairy  breeds,  giving  a  large  flow  of  milk 
not  quite  so  high  in  butter  fats  as  that  of  the  Guern¬ 
seys  and  Jerseys.  The  animals  of  this  breed  shown, 
were  from  the  herds  of  some  of  the  best  breeders  in 
the  country,  among  them  several  bred  by  the  ex¬ 
hibitor  of  the  prize  herd  at  the  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion.  The  other  breeds  were  the  Normandys  (or 
Norman)  and  the  Dutch  Belted.  The  former  were 
described  and  illustrated  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  April  6. 
They  are  a  French  breed,  strong,  heavy  animals, 
weighing  1,500  to  1,800  pounds,  heavy  milkers,  and 
apparently  well  suited  to  fill  the  role  of  general-pur¬ 
pose  cattle,  if  such  are  needed.  There  was  but  one 
exhibitor  of  Dutch  Belted  cattle.  These  are  jet 
black,  with  a  broad  band  of  pure  white  about  the 
center  of  the  body,  like  a  girdle,  and  present  a  very 
striking  and  attractive  appearance.  They  are  also 
considered  very  good  dairy  and  beef  animals. 

One  objection  to  nearly  all  the  animals  exhibited 
was  that  they  were  too  fat,  judged  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  their  usefulness  as  breeders.  Many  of  these 
cattle,  especially  those  of  the  beef  breeds,  were  so 
fat  that  they  appeared  almost  to  be  crippled  when 
being  led  around  the  ring.  The  same  was  true  of 
hogs  and,  to  a  less  degree,  of  sheep.  This  is  also  true 
of  all  these  show  animals  that  are  fitted  up  for  exhi¬ 
bition  purposes.  In  talking  with  one  breeder  and 


exhibitor  about  it,  he  acknowledged  that  it  was  a  bad 
thing  for  breeding  animals,  but  said  that  judges 
required  animals  so  fitted,  and  that  exhibitors  were 
forced  to  comply  with  these  requirements  if  they 
expected  to  win  any  prizes.  Continued  breeding  from 
such  fat  animals  can  but  result  in  deterioration.  No 
entrance  fee  was  required  under  the  class  “Fat 
Cattle  ”  and  a  large  number  of  animals  were  entered 
here  which  were  sold  to  slaughterers  and  clubs  here, 
to  be  served  up  to  special  customers.  The  breeds  of 
cattle  entered  under  this  head  were  the  Short-horns, 
Herefords  and  Angus,  with  some  crosses. 

In  the  grand  sweepstakes  for  best  animal  in  the 
show,  the  prize  was  taken  by  a  Short-horn  heifer, 
not  yet  three  years  old.  The  Short-horn  herd  also 
took  first,  Hereford  second,  and  Angus  third  and 
fourth. 

In  sheep,  the  breeds  shown  comprised  the  South 
Downs,  Oxford  Downs,  Hampshire  Downs,  Shrop- 
shires,  Cotswolds  and  Dorsets — all  distinctively  mut¬ 
ton  breeds.  A  large  number  of  these  different  breeds 
were  represented  under  the  class  for  fat  sheep.  The 
numbers  were  pretty  evenly  distributed  among  the 
different  breeds,  the  Dorsets,  perhaps,  having  a 
smaller  number  of  entries.  Some  of  the  Lonk  sheep 
were  shown  ;  these  are  a  new  importation  from  Eng¬ 
land,  having  very  heavy  carcasses,  and  long,  heavy, 
coarse  wool.  They  have  black  faces.  Sheep-shearing 
contests  added  to  the  interest  in  this  department. 
Exhibitions  of  sheep  driving  and  penning  by  dogs 
were  given,  the  palm  being  carried  off  by  a  little, 
black,  old-fashioned  sheep  dog,  an  importation  from 
Wales.  Some  sheep  were  colored  with  ochre,  and  at¬ 
tracted  more  attention  than  any  of  the  rest,  showing 
that  oddity  serves  to  draw  attention. 

The  entries  of  swine  were  confined  to  very  few 
breeds,  and  these  from  a  few  breeders.  But  fine  ani¬ 
mals,  in  the  pink  of  perfection,  were  shown.  Small 
Yorkshires  comprised  the  largest  number  of  entries, 
but  general  interest  seemed  to  be  attracted  more 
largely  to  the  black  Berkshires.  In  these,  the  herd 
taking  a  large  number  of  prizes,  consisted  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  homebred  animals,  although  the  chief  com¬ 
petitor  exhibited  mostly  imported  stock. 

Poultry  was  handicapped  by  the  entrance  fee,  which 
was  as  high  as  for  cattle,  and  twice  as  high  as  for 
swine  or  sheep,  while  the  premiums  were  not  so  high 
on  the  average.  They  were  shown  in  breeding  pens, 
only,  and  among  the  different  breeds  was  no  distinc¬ 
tion  of  color — all  being  classed  and  judged  together. 
The  business  hen,  the  Leghorn — in  five  colors  and 
styles — took  the  lead.  Following  these,  were  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Langshans,  Brahmas,  Cochins  and 
Hamburgs.  Pekin  ducks  took  the  lead.  White 
turkeys  outnumbered  the  Bronze.  Ornamental  fowls — 
pheasants,  pigeons,  waterfowl,  etc.,  showed  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  those  who  are  breeding  to  catch  the  trade  of 
the  wealthy  class.  The  dressed  poultry  exhibited  was 
Kept  in  cold  storage. 

To  add  variety,  a  horseless  carriage  was  exhibited 
daily.  A  pair  of  elk — male  and  female — were  driven 
to  a  carriage,  and  were  well  broken.  A  pair  of  white 
mules — something  seldom  seen — were  also  in  the  ring. 
The  miniature  Shetland  ponies  pleased,  not  only  the 
children,  but  their  parents.  A  considerable  business 
is  done  in  breeding  these.  The  attendance  was  not 
large.  The  admission  fee  was  too  high.  The  second 
annual  show  will  be  held  during  Thanksgiving  week 
next  year.  Exhibitors  made  many  sales  at  good 
prices,  so  are  pretty  sure  to  come  again.  In  no  other 
place  can  they  so  well  bring  the  attention  of  the 
wealthy  class  who  breed  stock  as  a  fad,  to  their  stock, 
as  here. 


ANOTHER  STATEMENT  OF  POTATO  GROWING. 

As  to  the  cost  of  growing  potatoes,  here  is  what  it 
costs  me  :  My  five  acres  received  15  loads  per  acre 
of  good  stable  manure,  applied  broadcast  during  win¬ 
ter  and  early  spring.  The  ground  was  not  plowed 
until  planting  time  ;  in  fact,  as  soon  as  one  land  was 
plowed  we  began  planting  : 


COST  OF  GROWING  FIVE  ACRES  OF  POTATOES. 


Plowing,  five  (lays  at  $3 .  $15.00 

Harrowing,  one  day .  3. GO 

45  bushels  of  seed  at  50  cents .  22.50 

Cutting  seed .  4.00 

Furrowing  and  covering .  8.00 

Dropping  seed  and  fertilizer .  10. (X) 

Cultivating,  five  days .  10.00 

Hoeing,  10  days .  10.00 

Harrowing  with  smoothing  harrow .  1.60 

Paris-green,  34  pounds  at  25c.;  one  ton  plaster,  $7 .  15.50 

Applying  Paris-green,  five  days .  5.00 

Digging  and  team  work  hauling  to  cellar .  54.00 

Rent,  $4  per  acre .  20.00 

75  loads  manure  at  $1.25 .  $93.75 

3  tons  fertilizer  at  $30 .  90.00 


Total . $183.75— 

Charge  60  per  cent  to  potatoes .  110.25 


Total  cost .  $288 . 85 

Yield,  1,476  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  cost,  a  trifle  over  19*4  cents 
per  bushel. 

I  consider  one  acre  per  day,  if  a  good  job  is  done,  a 
day’s  work  in  plowing.  The  ground  was  furrowed 
with  a  one-horse  plow.  The  seed  pieces  dropped 


about  14  inches  apart  in  the  drill,  the  fertilizer 
scattered  in  the  drill,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a 
Planet  Jr.  horse  hoe.  I  cultivated  once  between  the 
rows,  and  just  as  the  potatoes  were  coming  up,  hai'- 
rowed  with  a  smoothing  harrow.  1  then  cultivated 
twice  in  the  row.  and  hand  hoed  as  soon  as  large 
enough  ;  again  went  through  once  in  the  row  with 
the  cultivator,  and  followed  with  the  hiller,  with  the 
tops  straightened  by  hand  lioes.  I  dug  by  hand,  run¬ 
ning  a  one-horse  plow  each  side  of  the  row  as  close 
as  possible  without  cutting  the  potatoes.  I  credit  my 
potatoes  as  follows  : 


146  bushels,  small  and  unsalable,  at  15c .  $21.90 

1,330  bushels  at  30c .  399.00 

Total . $420.90 


Price  too  high  ?  No  !  I  commenced  selling  at  70 
cents,  and  stopped  at  35  cents,  and  shall  be  able  to 
make  them  average  30  cents  and  marketing. 
Lackawanna  County,  Pa.  G.  h.  C. 


Speaking  of  pedigree  and  inherited  traits,  here  is  a 
bit  of  personal  history  from  an  Ohio  reader  : 

I  began  learning  the  carpenter’s  trade  a  century  ago.  That  is, 
my  grandfathers  were  both  carpenters,  as  were  my  father  and 
all  his  brothers,  and  my  five  half  brothers. 

That  ought  to  make  a  good  carpenter,  surely.  How 
about  the  same  rule  applied  to  farmers — will  the  man 
who  follows  father  and  grandfather  on  the  same  farm 
inherit  an  instinct  for  good  farming  ?  He  is  not  as 
sure  to  as  is  the  carpenter  to  inherit  his  trade,  because 
farming  is  a  business  that  demands  a  greater  develop¬ 
ment  in  science  and  practice  than  any  of  the  so-called 
trades. 

Q 


A  ragweed  and  a  corn  plant  start  growing  in  the 
same  field.  The  weed  grows  rank  and  strong,  and 
matures  a  big  crop  of  seeds,  while  the  corn  makes  a 
spindling  growth  and,  at  best,  but  a  nubbin  of  an  ear. 
We  at  once  conclude  that  the  soil  is  not  strong  enough 
for  the  corn — but  how  about  the  weed  ?  That  has 
made  a  perfect  development.  On  the  same  soil  that 
starved  the  corn,  it  found  all  the  plant  food  it  needed 
for  a  vigorous  growth.  In  the  ash  of  the  ragweed, 
will  be  found  an  even  greater  proportion  of  minerals 
than  in  that  of  the  corn.  Now  why  is  this  ?  It  is 
easy  enough  to  say  that  the  feeding  powers  of  the 
weed  are  superior  to  those  of  the  corn  ;  but  what  does 
that  mean  ?  The  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are 
locked  up  in  the  soil,  but  Nature  has  given  the  weed 
a  latch  key  that  fits  better  than  the  one  belonging  to 
corn.  It  seems  like  a  singular  twist  in  the  mystery 
of  Nature,  that  weeds  should  not  only  curse  us  by 
their  presence,  but  be  endowed  with  better  staying 
qualities  than  our  useful  plants. 


Have  you  just  four  neighbors  who  ought  to  have 
The  R.  N.-Y.  next  year?  Send  their  names  with  i$4, 
and  we  will  renew  your  own  subscription  for  a  year. 
If  they  hesitate,  tell  them  that  they  can  have  the 
dollar  back  at  any  time  they  are  not  pleased  with  the 
bargain.  _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  gentleman  near  New  York  wishes  to  engage  a  competent 
gardener,  wife  to  do  cooking.  Address  V.  A.  M.,  care  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia,  N.  J.,  has  devised  a  new  flat  for  shipping 
strawberries.  It  beats  the  old  crate  out  of  sight.  We  have  seen 
it  and  know  how  it  works. 

The  cable  stay  is  a  strong  feature  of  the  Bowen  fence,  and 
makes  a  strong  fence  with  few  posts.  The  Bowen  Cable  Stay 
Fence  Co.,  Norwalk,  O.,  will  send  full  particulars  on  application. 

If  you  are  interested  in  currants,  S.  D.  Willard,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
is  interested  in  you,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  you.  Mr. 
Willard  can  tell  you  as  much  about  currants  as  any  one  man  in 
the  country. 

Don’t  neglect  to  care  for  the  hens.  Nothing  pays  better. 
Fresh  eggs  are  always  in  demand.  The  trouble  is,  city  people 
never  get  enough  real  fresh  eggs.  Green  cut  bone  is  one  of  the 
best  foods  for  them.  You  can  cut  it  yourself.  Send  to  Webster 
&  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  for  description  and  prices  of  their 
hand  bone  cutters. 

The  demand  for  spray  pumps  has  put  many  different  makes 
and  sizes  on  the  market,  some  good,  others  not  so  good  ;  but  all 
having  their  uses,  and  some  adapted  to  certain  purposes  more 
than  others.  The  Eclipse  made  by  Morrill  &  Morley,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich.,  is  one  that  is  made  in  the  most  substantial 
manner,  of  first-class  material.  On  the  Rural  Grounds  it  works 
to  perfection.  The  makers  will  gladly  send  catalogues  of  sizes. 

We  had  some  talk  last  year  about  “  a  wooden  hired  man  ”  or 
a  scheme  for  enabling  one  man  to  run  a  cross-cut  saw.  The 
Folding  Sawing  Machine  Co.,  of  Chicago,  make  a  machine  which 
they  claim  will  enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  two  sawyers. 
We  know  that  such  a  machine  is  greatly  needed.  We  have  not 
tried  this  folding  saw  but  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  all  who 
have  used  it  with  regard  to  its  efficiency. 

You’ve  no  idea  how  much  heat  goes  up  the  chimney  and  is  lost 
these  cold  days.  We  have  one  of  the  radiators  made  by  the 
Rochester  Radiator  Co.,  27  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
stove  pipe  in  the  sleeping  room  over  the  room  containing  the 
stove.  By  opening  the  drafts  in  the  stove,  in  10  minutes  this 
radiator  becomes  too  hot  to  hold  the  hand  on  it,  and  the  room  is 
always  plenty  warm  enough  for  a  sleeping  room.  This  heat 
would  mostly  be  wasted,  were  it  not  for  the  radiator.  Write 
them  for  circulars. 


THOUGHTS  ON  BABY'S  HAND. 

Will  it  ever  grow  hard  with  toiling? 

Will  it  ever  be  stained  with  crime? 

Will  it  wield  the  pen  of  the  gifted, 

And  trace  out  its  soul-song  in  rhyme? 

Will  it  soften  the  pillow  of  sickness, 

And  smooth  out  the  wrinkles  of  care? 

Will  it  guide  the  steps  of  the  penitent, 

And  point  to  the  altar  of  prayer? 

Will  these  little  waxen  fingers. 

Which  now  lie  clasped  in  mine, 

Be  rough  and  hard  when  years  have  flown, 

Or  be  white  and  wear  jewels  that  shine? 

Ah  !  now  there  comes  a  sad  question, 

And  I  ask  it  with  fear  and  dismay: 

Will  this  dear  little  hand,  while  no  larger  than 
now. 

Be  laid  in  the  cold  grave  away? 

Dear,  dear  little  hand  full  of  dimples, 

My  wish  is,  when  childhood  has  flown, 

Thy  clasp  may  be  true,  and  each  that  meets  thee 
May  be  as  sincere  as  thine  own. 

Receiving  and  giving  a  blessing, 

Pressed  only  in  friendship  and  love, 

And,  when  it  no  longer  has  earth  work  to  do, 

Join  hands  with  the  angels  above. 

—Mrs.  E.  A.  Richards. 


At  the  Paris  Labor  Exposition  is  a 
dishwasher,  run  by  an  electric  motor, 
which  can  wash  and  rinse  2,000  plates  an 
hour.  Rather  more  than  the  average 
housekeeper  would  require. 

* 

Among  the  attractions  (?)  of  one  of  the 
farm  papers,  we  notice  patterns  for 
patchwork  quilts.  Some  of  them  are 
appliqu6  patterns,  where  the  figure  is 
cut  out  and  hemmed  down  on  the  plain 
block,  which  means  a  large  amount  of 
painstaking  work.  Is  it  possible  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  this  sort  of  thing 
in  this  generation?  It  is  tedious  work 
which  can  scarcely  be  called  recreation; 
and  the  patchwork  quilt  is  rarely  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 

* 

□  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  first  women 
employed  as  a  stenographer  at  Washing¬ 
ton  by  the  Government  for  a  long  time 
drew  her  pay  by  mail,  signing  her  re¬ 
ceipts  by  her  initials  instead  of  her  full 
name,  in  order  that  she  might  escape  the 
reduction  of  pay  which  would  be  made 
on  account  of  her  being  a  woman.  'She 
received  her  full  wages  for  some  time  in 
this  way.  But  by  and  by,  it  was  re¬ 
quired  of  employees  to  take  an  oath  to 
the  effect  that  they  had  never  borne  arms 
against  the  country  and  never  would. 
When  she  was  summoned  to  comply, 
although  she  was  probably  able  and 
willing  to  take  the  oath,  the  result  was 
unfavorable — her  salary  was  reduced. 


CHEAP,  ONE-PIECE  UNDERSUITS. 

HYGIENIC  ;  WELL-FITTING  ;  SATISFACTORY". 
IIE  combination  suit  !  How  many 
are  prejudiced  against  it  !  How 
many  are  coming  to  be  its  active  friends! 
How  many  more  would,  even  now,  be  its 
defenders  and  wearers,  if  they  could  but 
have  afforded  it !  It  is  a  pleasure  to  say 
that,  in  this  respect,  things  are  growing 
better ;  that,  in  cotton,  this  suit  in  its 
very  latest  and  most  desirable,  glove¬ 
fitting  styles,  ankle  length  and  with  long 
sleeves,  can  now  be  bought  for  75  cents 
Yet,  in  wool,  it  is  still  beyond  the  average 
purse.  At  one  of  New  York’s  great  stores, 
one  where  everything  can  be  bought 
“  cheaper  than  the  cheapest,”  these  suits 
were  priced  during  the  past  season.  In 
summer  weight,  half  wool,  or  all  wool, 
the  price  was  $ 2.(35  each.  But  one  firm 
of  manufacturers  (a  new  one,  with  a  new 
patent  style)  is  doing  much  to  lower  the 
prices  of  combination  underwear  to  pop¬ 
ular  level.  This  firm  has  put  its  suits 
into,  at  least,  one  store  in  New  York,  so 
that  they  can  be  sold  for  $1.50  per  suit, 
these  being  GO  per  cent  wool.  Others, 
supposably  all  wool,  though  the  cata¬ 
logue  does  not  so  state,  are  $2. 

The  objections  to  the  combination  suits 
are  hardly  enough  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  plural.  I  have  never  heard  but  one, 


I  think,  aside  from  the  question  of  price. 
The  one  objection  seems  to  be  that,  un¬ 
like  the  two-piece  garment,  the  drawers 
cannot  be  left  off  when  not  desired. 
Some  who  wear  vests  do  not  feel  the 
need  of  drawers.  Perhaps  they  do  not 
realize  that  continued  perfect  health  and 
ability  to  resist  disease  and  the  ill  effects 
of  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  re¬ 
quire  that  the  body  be  equably  clothed. 
Of  course,  the  vital  parts  need  careful 
protection  ;  but  it  is  folly  to  neglect  the 
lower  portions  of  the  body — those  far¬ 


thest  from  the  center  of  circulation.  And 
as  to  the  supposed  greater  convenience 
of  the  two-piece  suit,  that  is  merely  a 
whim.  I  believe  that  the  day  is  near  at 
hand  when  all  except  the  really  old- 
fashioned  woman — she  who  clings  lov¬ 
ingly  to  old  things  simply  because  they 
are  old — will  wear  the  one-piece  suit. 

Those  who  have  studied  and  worn  the 
combination  garment,  know,  however, 
that  there  has  been  one  real  objection  to 
it:  the  strain  in  the  back  was  such  that, 
after  the  material  had  become  a  little 
tender  from  wear  and  washing,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  keep  the  garment 
in  proper  repair.  This  one  valid  objec¬ 
tion  has  been  overcome  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  the  friends  of  the  glove¬ 
fitting  combination  suit  now  enthusi¬ 
astically  and  with  one  voice  pronounce 
it  faultless.  I  heard  one  woman  say, 
upon  assuming  it:  “  I  feel  as  though  I 
could  fly.  ” 

How  to  Make  It. 

For  those  who  are  near  the  knitting 
factories  which  make  the  webbing,  there 
is  a  way  to  become  possessors  of  all-wool 
one-piece  undersuits  which  shall,  also, 
be  reasonably  cheap;  a  way  much  better 
than  the  somewhat  frequent  procedure 
of  cutting  away  the  surplus  from  vest 
and  drawers,  and  sewing  these  together 
into  a  one-piece  garment.  For  this 
latter  necessitates  an  unpleasant  seam 
about  the  body,  and  one  has  to  pay  for 
surplus  material  also. 

But  the  mills  turn  out  webbings  in 
sizes  for  ladies,  for  men,  and  for  sleeves. 
These  may  be  bought  by  the  pound,  in 
“seconds”  if  one  desire,  a  sufficient 
length  of  each.  The  wristing  may  also 
be  had  for  finishing  sleeve  and  ankle. 
This  webbing  comes  in  circular  or  cylin¬ 
drical  form,  that  for  the  body  looking 
like  a  huge  stocking  leg.  I  bought  such 
material  in  all  wool,  at  least  eight  years 
ago,  at  a  cost  of  $1  per  suit.  Two  pounds 
was  the  quantity  used  for  two  suits. 
The  desired  length  and  the  weight  of 
the  material  must,  in  each  case,  answer 
the  question  as  to  quantity  required.  At 
present  prices  of  wool,  one  should  be 
able  to  do  much  better  as  to  cost. 

The  webbing  may  be  used  whole  for 
the  upper  portion  of  the  one-piece  gar¬ 
ment.  Those  from  the  stores  are  shaped 
in  the  weaving.  At  home,  one  must 


secure  a  close  fitting  shape  by  cutting  at 
the  sides  or  by  darts  in  front.  After 
shaping  the  waist  part  of  the  garment, 
split  the  webbing  from  a  point  in  the 
center  of  the  back  near  the  waist  line, 
to  the  bottom.  In  front  split  all  the 
way  from  neck  to  bottom.  Fig.  269 
shows  the  gore  to  be  inserted  in  the 
back.  This  gore  is  made  of  two  pieces 
crossing  at  the  top  as  shown  by  dashes 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  so  dis¬ 
tributes  the  strain  that  there  is  no  pull¬ 
ing  apart.  This  is  the  great  feature  of 
the  newer  suits.  One  would  suppose  it 
patented,  but  I  have  seen  it  on  at  least 
two  makes  this  year.  The  point  D,  is 
placed  at  the  waist  line  in  the  back,  and 
the  sides  A  A  sewed  to  the  leg  portions. 
The  points  C  C,  enter  the  leg  portions 
forming  gores,  below  which  the  legs  are 
sewed  up,  with  some  sloping  to  give 
shape  to  the  ankles.  The  sides  B  B  are 
free  above  the  points  C  C. 

The  No.  3  suit  is  allotted  to  those 
weighing  from  about  115  to  125  pounds. 
In  this  number,  the  length  of  the  whole 
portion,  from  back  of  neck  to  waist  line, 
is  19  inches  ;  from  waist  line  to  ankle, 
including  ankle  webbing,  twice  as  much, 
or  38  inches  ;  the  extra  piece  is  three  to 
four  inches  wide,  with  an  extreme 
length,  from  point  to  point,  of  19  inches. 
One  piece  of  body  webbing,  or  two  of 
sleeve  web,  the  length  of  the  added 
piece,  will  cut  the  four  extra  pieces 
needed  for  two  suits,  and  leave  a  good 
scrap  for  repairing  purposes. 

A  high  neck  with  long  sleeves  finished 
by  having  wristing  sewed  on,  will  be 
preferred  by  most  wearers.  The  fronts 
are  faced  from  neck  to  crotch,  and  closed 
with  buttons  and  buttonholes.  Or  those 
advanced  seamstresses  who  dare  attempt 
it,  may  open  the  garment,  if  ribbed, 
from  neck  to  arm’s  eye,  a  little  above 
the  bust.  If  the  material  be  not  ribbed, 
I  think  the  opening  in  front  would  prove 
more  satisfactory.  myiia  v.  norys. 


A  MODEL  KITCHEN. 

/ 

ITS  VIRTUES  PROVED  BY  EXPERIENCE. 

N  writing  of  my  model  kitchen,  I 
shall  be  able  to  give,  with  most  of 
my  recommendations,  the  proof  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  their  usefulness,  as  some 
papers  require  of  the  good  cooks  when 
sending  in  recipes  for  publication.  I 
have  always  considered  a  number  of 
things  very  important  in  a  kitchen. 
The  arrangement  of  its  furnishings,  so 
that  a  certain  amount  of  work  may  be 
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done  with  the  least  possible  outlay  of 
strength,  the  fewest  steps,  and  in  the 
shortest  time;  and  that  it  should  be 
comfortable,  with  a  pleasant  outlook, 
be  capable  of  being  well  lighted  or  dark¬ 
ened  at  will,  with  an  abundant  supply 
of  good  water.  If  the  screens  used  in 
summer  are  made  the  full  length  of  the 
windows,  and  open  like  doors,  the  whole 
window  may  be  removed  in  hot  weather, 
giving  a  much  freer  circulation  of  air. 

Do  not  have  the  room  too  large;  mine 
is  10  x  18  feet.  Every  time  the  floor  is 
swept  or  cleaned,  if  it  is  large,  it  is 


added  work,  the  extra  surface  must  be 
traveled  over  back  and  forth,  and  this 
amounts  to  many  weary  miles  in  a  year. 

The  walls  should  be  painted,  both 
ceiling  and  sides,  the  woodwork  given  a 
coat  of  hard  finish  or  kept  well  painted, 
also  the  floor.  The  range  should  be 
placed  on  a  wooden  box  made  to  fit  the 
bottom,  with  asbestos  on  top  and  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  on  the  sides.  Just  over  the 
reservoir,  Fig.  270,  is  the  faucet  from  the 
water  tank.  To  the  right  of  the  range, 
is  a  wood  box  or  coal  bin  lined  with 
sheet  iron,  made  so  as  to  tip  forward 
into  the  room  when  needed,  and  back  to 
be  refilled.  The  door  into  the  wash¬ 
room  comes  next,  with  a  screen,  of 
course.  Just  back  of  this  is  the  hand 
sink  with  porcelain  bowl,  with  faucet 
for  filling  and  mirror  above.  Next  is 
the  dish  sink  of  iron  or  porcelain,  with 
cupboard  above  for  dishes,  beneath  for 
ironware.  Both  of  these  sinks  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sewer. 

Turning  the  corner,  the  mixing  table 
is  reached.  This  table  is  made  just  the 
right  height  for  the  cook.  The  top  is  of 
matched  hardwood  lumber,  to  prevent 
warping.  At  the  left  are  three  drawers 
for  baking  powder,  spices,  flavorings 
and  the  groceries  of  which  but  a  small 
quantity  is  purchased  at  a  time.  There 
are  three  flour  bins  that  rock  forward, 
one  for  white  flour,  one  for  Graham,  the 
third  divided  for  a  small  sack  of  buck¬ 
wheat  and  one  of  corn  meal.  At  the 
end  of  the  table,  are  cleats  into  which 
the  kneading  board  may  be  slipped. 
Above  the  table  is  a  window  at  a  con¬ 
venient  height,  at  the  left  a  cupboard 
for  tinware,  at  the  right  one  for  china, 
and  underneath  the  latter  a  sugar  drawer 
that  turns  out  sidewise.  Another  corner, 
and  we  have  a  cupboard  for  dishes, 
which  opens  from  either  side,  also  the 
drawers  beneath,  the  further  side  open¬ 
ing  into  the  diningroom.  Next  is  the 
dumb  waiter.  A  door  opens  into  the 
diningroom,  beyond  this  another  table. 
This  table  and  the  shelves  may  be  covered 
with  the  light  oilcloth  that  cleans  so 
easily. 

Around  the  corner  again,  and  there  is 
a  large  window  with  a  beautiful  out¬ 
look,  and  a  large,  comfortable  rocking- 
chair  always  close  by.  Hooks  for  hats, 
coats,  etc.,  reach  to  the  corner  again, 


nerves 

Neuralgia  is  often  nothing 
but  the  prayer  of  a  nerve 
for  food.  Sciatica  is  an¬ 
other  obstinate  nerve 
trouble  often  resistingtreat- 
ment  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
Repeated  attacks  of  neu¬ 
ralgia  of  the  stomach  are 
followed  by  marked  de¬ 
crease  in  vitality.  Chronic 
rheumatism,  with  rigid 
muscles,  stiff  joints,  and  a 
dibilitated  system,  is  often 
associated  with  a  scrofulous 
condition. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod- 

liver  oil,  with  hypophos- 
phites,  supplies  nourish¬ 
ment,  nerve  tonics,  and  al¬ 
teratives.  The  cod-liver  oil 
furnishes  the  food,  and  the 
valuable  medicinal  agents 
which  always  exist  in  that 
Dil  give  needed  strength 
to  the  weakened  nervous 
system. 

Scott  dc  Bowxi,  Chemlata,  Ntw  York,  50c.  and  Ji.o* 
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then  a  door  opens  into  the  bathroom. 
This  brings  us  to  the  range  where  we 
started.  Plenty  of  kettles  and  stew- 
pans  of  different  sizes  should  be  kept  on 
hand,  not  only  as  convenient,  but  in 
order  to  make  the  most  of  the  fire.  Also 
plenty  of  mixing  dishes,  basins  and 
spoons  to  save  time. 

Agateware  is  a  great  comfort,  as  it  is 
lighter  than  iron,  more  durable  than 
tin,  and  does  not  discolor  any  fruit  that 
may  be  cooked  in  it.  To  prevent  scorch¬ 
ing  over  a  hot  stove,  the  asbestos  plate 
purchased  at  slight  cost,  is  very  useful. 
In  warm  weather,  the  range  should  be 
exchanged  for  a  gasoline  [oil  is  much 
safer. — Eds.1  stove,  clara  t.  sisson. 


FOR  THE  STOMACH'S  SAKE. 

E  once  had,  as  a  family  physician, 
an  old  and  successful  doctor, 
who  treated  each  of  his  patients  as 
though  he  or  she  was  simply  a  stomach, 
with  a  few  necessary,  but  rather  second¬ 
ary  appendages  in  the  shape  of  heart, 
lungs,  etc.  He  always  conveyed  the 
idea  that,  if  the  digestive  organs  were 
all  right,  the  rest  of  the  system  would 
speedily  right  itself  ;  and  that  most  of 
the  ills  of  humanity  were  caused  by 
an  abused  stomach.  According  to  his 
theory  (and  I  think  that  he  was  right) 
the  education  of  the  race  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  Every  human  being,  from  its 
birth,  should  be  taught  how  to  eat, 
what  to  eat  and  how  to  breathe.  This 
knowledge  would  constitute  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  successful  life,  physically, 
mentally,  morally.  It  would  mean  good 
health,  long  life,  better  morals,  brighter 
intellects,  and  greater  will  power.  It 
would  mean  no  decayed  or  false  teeth, 
no  foul-smelling  breath  ;  no  dyspeptics, 
hence  no  pessimists.  As  the  centuries 
roll  ’round,  each  succeeding  generation 
would  inherit  a  stronger  stomach,  and 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  for  the 
stomach’s  sake.  In  course  of  time  obitu¬ 
ary  and  other  notices  would  read  some¬ 
thing  like  the  following : 

Farmer  Jones,  aged  175,  while  picking  apples, 
fell  from  a  ladder,  and  broke  his  neck.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  community,  and  might 
have  been  spared  many  years  longer  but  for  the 
fatal  accident. 

The  air  ship  Ariel,  400  feet  in  mid-air,  unable  to 
avoid  a  cyclone,  turned  on  her  beam  ends,  spill¬ 
ing  out  some  of  her  passengers.  Among  the 
killed,  was  our  esteemed  fellow  citizen,  Mr. 
Morse,  aged  201.  He  had  just  retired  from  busi¬ 
ness,  and  was  about  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe. 

A  Case  of  Longevity. — Detroit  comes  to  the 
front  with  the  oldest  citizen.  Peter  Jackson 
claims  to  be  305.  He  reads  without  glasses,  has 
all  of  his  teeth,  and  last  week  rode  from  Detroit 
to  Chicago  on  his  electric  motor. 

JOSEPHINE  STARR. 


BICYCLE  AND  BABY. 

HE  new  woman  is  a  bicycle  rider, 
and  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
babies  and  bicycles  will  never  be  able 
to  agree,  and  bicycles  will  win.” 

If  the  writer  of  the  above  had  been  as 
observant  as  he  should  have  been,  he 
would  have  discovered  the  fact  that,  in 
every  instance  where  babies  and  bicycles 
have  conflicted,  babies  have  won,  and 
the  bicycle  was  stored  in  the  attic  until 
the  time  should  come  when  the  baby 
would  not  require  constant  attention, 
says  the  Housekeeper.  If  that  time  never 
come,  the  mother  will  console  herself 
with  the  thought  that,  after  all,  she  has 
baby.  That  is  human  nature.  Few  per¬ 
sons  will  become  so  strange  and  “new” 
as  to  stifle  the  inborn  desire  for  a  home 
and  children  of  their  own,  a  desire 
which  God  has  made  by  far  the  larger 
part  of  their  natures.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  women  born  without  that 
desire  ;  but  they  are  in  small  minority, 
and  it  really  makes  no  very  great  differ¬ 
ence  what  fad  they  adopt  to  fill  the 
place  of  natural  mother  love.  They  are 
not  the  sort  of  women  with  whom  the 
sensible  men  of  the  future  ought  to  fall 
in  love.  The  women  born  with  natural 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


womanly  longings  may  sometimes  fancy 
that  they  are  so  “advanced”  as  to  be 
unnatural ;  but  when  love  comes  all 
their  fads  are  speedily  forgotten,  and 
the  true  woman  asserts  herself. 

The  fear  that  women  are  going  to 
graduate  from  home-making  duties  is 
nearly  as  old  as  the  hills.  It  has  always 
been  unreasonable,  because  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  Nature  and  of  truth,  and  it 
is  surprising  how  it  manages  to  live  as  it 
does.  It  must  be  well  nourished  in 
man’s  unacknowledged  sense  of  his  own 
unworthiness. 


FOR  MIND  AND  HEART. 

Praise  not  thy  work,  but  let  thy  work  praise  thee! 
For  deeds,  not  words,  make  each  man’s  memory 
stable. 

If  what  thou  dost  is  good,  its  good  all  men  will 
see; 

Musk  by  its  smell  is  known,  not  by  its  label. 

—Saadi. 

....IIaryot  Holt  Caiioon:  “  So  many 
women  spell  home  with  five  letters  in¬ 
stead  of  four.  They  start  in  with  ‘  h-o  ’ 
all  right  enough,  but  instead  of  ending 
it  with  ‘m-e’  they  finish  the  word 
‘  u-s-e.’  ” 

. . .  .Rev.  C.  M.  Southgate  :  “  There  is 

need  of  a  higher  standard  of  speech  and 
thought  among  our  young  men.  Wick¬ 
edness  is  not  wit;  neither  is  filth  humor. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  those  forms  of  sin 
that  undermined  the  great  cities  of 
antiquity.” 

_ Dr.  Lorimer  in  Golden  Rule:  “  The 

disinclination  to  render  an  equivalent 
for  what  we  receive  has  impaired  the 
honesty  of  the  nation,  has  produced  a 
generation  of  schemers,  and  has  resulted 
in  constantly  recurring  financial  crises 
and  bankruptcies.” 

....Junius  Henri  Browne  in  Harper’s 
Bazar:  “  The  law  of  progress  is  that 
woman  shall  refine  man;  that  man  shall 
rationalize  woman;  that  the  two  shall 
grow  more  and  more  alike,  until,  finally, 
let  us  hope  that  each  will  have  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  both,  and  the  defects  of  neither.” 

....Home  Queen:  “The  woman  of  to¬ 
day  wishes  to  know,  and  not  to  take  so 
much  on  faith  as  she  was  once  expected 
to  do,  and  she  has  come  into  a  habit  of 
letting  little  escape  her  as  beyond  her 
province.  She  meets  man  on  his  own 
grounds,  and  claims,  not  his  preroga¬ 
tives,  but  his  privileges  to  make  a  way 
through  difficulty  unhampered  by  tra¬ 
dition  and  imposed  circumstance.” 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

An  Exquisite  Hand  Bag. — A  piece  of 
black  satin  is  required,  21%  inches  in 
width,  and  9%  in  depth.  Buttercups  are 
strewn  over  it,  25  in  number,  some 
singly,  some  in  pairs,  some  in  clusters  of 
three  or  four  each,  all  with  long  stems, 
done  in  Asiatic  filo  silk  No.  2014.  The 
bag  is  then  lined  with  surah.  A  circular 
piece  of  card-board  is  cut  four  inches  in 
diameter,  first  covered  with  one  thick¬ 
ness  of  wadding,  then  one  side  with 
black  satin,  the  other  with  surah  like 
the  lining  ;  the  bag  is  gathered  to  fit  the 
outer  edge  of  the  card-board  and  sewed 
to  it.  A  gilt  cord  finishes  the  bottom  of 
the  bag  where  it  is  sewed  to  the  circular 
piece.  Double-faced  black  satin  ribbon 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  is  used  for 
strings;  it  requires  2%  yards.  A  black 
satin  hand  bag  lined  with  heliotrope  silk 
has  field  violets,  with  long  stems  strewn 
over  the  front,  hand  painted,  m.  j.  a. 

Bedside  Slippers. — Essential  to  the 
comfort  of  the  mother  of  the  family,  is 
a  pair  of  bedside  slippers  to  sit  beside 
the  bed  ready  to  slip  on  in  a  moment 
when  anything  calls  her  up  at  night. 
Leaving  a  warm  bed  and  going  about 
barefoot  on  a  cold  night,  is  a  risky  thing 
to  do  ;  yet  how  often  it  is  done.  Some¬ 
times  haste  excuses  the  act ;  often  the 
wish  to  disturb  others  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble  causes  one  to  leave  off  shoes  and  go 
about  noiselessly  in  bare  or  stockinged 
feet.  A  pair  of  slippers  comfortable  au~ 


easy  to  slip  on  will  hardly  be  ignored  by 
even  a  careless  person,  and  they  may  be 
easily  and  quickly  made.  The  one 
essential  is  a  pair  of  lamb’s  wool  soles  of 
the  right  size.  These  are  warm  to  the 
touch  at  all  times,  and  do  not  chill  the 
foot  as  does  a  cold  shoe.  The  upper  part 
may  be  crochetted  or  cut  from  any  thick, 
warm  cloth.  In  either  case,  let  them 
come  well  up  on  the  ankle,  as  they  will 
give  better  protection  than  the  very  low 
slipper.  An  elastic  around  the  top  will 
hold  them  snug  when  worn.  G.  H. 

Teach  Self-help. — Encourage  the 
little  ones  to  wait  upon  themselves  says 
the  Household.  Do  not  say,  “Let  me 
hang  up  your  coat  and  hat ;  you  cannot 
reach  the  hook.”  But  place  the  hook 
within  reach  of  their  short  arms.  By 
such  simple  methods,  are  children 
trained  in  habits  of  orderliness,  self- 
reliance  and  willingness  to  serve  others, 
as  well  as  to  wait  upon  themselves. 


Have  you  just  four  neighbors  who 
ought  to  have  The  R.  N.-Y.  next  year  ? 
Send  their  names  with  $4,  and  we  will 
renew  your  own  subscription  for  a  year. 
If  they  hesitate,  tell  them  that  they  can 
have  the  dollar  back  at  any  time  they 
are  not  pleased  with  the  bargain. 


lUtercllaneoutf  ipMvntii&infl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tue  Rural  Nkw-Youker. 


Disease  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  Its  origin  ,s 
within;  its  manifestations  without.  Hence,  to 
cure  tlie  disease  the  cause  must  be  removed,  and 
in  no  other  way  can  a  cure  ever  be  effected. 
Warner’s  SAFE  Cure  is  established  on  just  this 
principle.  It  realizes  that 


95  PER  CENT. 

of  all  diseases  arise  from  deranged  Kidneys  and 
Liver,  and  it  strikes  at  once  at  the  root  of  the 
difficulty.  The  elements  of  which  it  is  composed 
art  directly  upon  these  great  organs,  both  ns  a 
food  and  restorer,  and,  by  placing  them  in  a 
healthy  condition,  drive  disease  and  pain  front 
the  system. 

For  the  innumerable  troubles  caused  by 
unhealthy  Kidneys,  Liver  and  Urinary  Organs; 
for  the  distressing  Disorders  of  Women;  forul! 
Nervous  Affections,  and  physical  derangements 
generally,  this  great  remedy  has  no  equal.  Its 
past  record  is  a  guarantee  of  continued  per¬ 
formance.  WARNER’S  SAFE  CURE  CO., 


London,  Rochester,  Melbourne ,  Frankfort,  Toronto. Pario. 


For 
Throat 
And  Lung 
Troubles,  Take 


Received 
Highest  Awards 
At  World’s  Fair. 


When  in  Doubt,  ask  for  Ayer’s  l’ills. 


BREAK  FA  ST- SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 

COCOA 

BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


SAVE  h  YOUR  FUEL 

By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

27  Furnace  St„  ROCHESTER,  N.  f. 


•HiiiUHAiiiiiiiHiiiiiiHiiHliiiiliiiHiiHii* 

I  CLOTHES  WASHED! 

by  THE -  M  t 

Western  Washer  EE 

J^-Are  always  clean  and  white.  ► 
800, 000  of  them  in  use  is  convincing  E; 
Pro°f  °f  theii  popularity.  Sold  under  ► 
3  r^S^n^Ir- a  xuarantee  to  please.  Agents  Wanted  P 
3  Ifer-lEa?  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and  P 
tS  mention  HORTON  MFC.  CO.  fc 

^  this  paper.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  fc: 
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GEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 


a  stocking  heel  and  toe 
in  ten  minutes.  Knits  every¬ 
thing  required  in  (he  house¬ 
hold  from  homespun  or  factory, 
■wool  or  cotton  yarns.  Most  prac¬ 
tical  knitter  on  the  market.  A 
child  can  operate  it.  Strong, 
Simple,  Rapid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents 
wanted .  For  particulars  and  sam- 
pie  work#  address 
Box  JS,  Clearfleld,  Psu 


WHICH  CATALOGUE  IeND^OU? 

Mandolins,  Violins,  Violin  Music, 
Cases,  Violin  Bows, 
Banjos,  Banjo  Music, 
Guitars,  Guitar  Music, 
Flutes,  Flute  Music, 
Cornets,  Cornet  Music,  Harmonicas. 
Violins  repaired  by  the  Cremona  System. 

C.  C.  STORY,  26  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


tor  descriptive 

^The  QUAKER 


DISHES  ? 

No  need  of  it.  The  Faultless 
Quaker  will  do  it  for  you  end 
save  time,  hands,  dishes,  money, 
■“  and  patience;  no 
scalded  hands, 
broken  or  chip¬ 
ped  dishes,  no 
-  muss.  Washes, 
rinces  dries  and 
polishes  quickly. 
Made  of  best  ma¬ 
terial,  lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Sell  at  sight. 
Agents,  women  or 
men  of  honor  de¬ 
siring  employ¬ 
ment  may  have  a 
paying  business 
by  writing  now 
circulars  and  terms  to  agents, 

NOVELTY  CO.,  Salem,  a 


With  Root’s  Home  Repairing  Outfits  for  nalf-solingand 
Repairing  Boots.  Shoes,  Rubbers,  Harness,  Tinware,  etc., 
at  home.  No.  1,  4  smooth,  solid  iron  lasts,  38  articles,  t3> 
No.  2,  same,  excepting  Harness  and  Soldering  Tools.  Vi. 
Full  description  of  these  and  “  Root’s  Simplicity  Fro 
cess”  of  Harness-making,  Boot  and  Shoe  Repairing 
Soldering,  otc.,  given  In  our  catalog,  a  book  f till  of 
money-saving,  eye-opening  ideas,  worth  dollars  to  any 
ono.  MAILED  Free.  Blacksmiths’  and  Carpenters’  tools 
for  homo  uso  at  low  prices.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

The  Root  Bros.  Co.,  Box  Plymouth,  O’ 


“BIG  FOUR” 

ROUTE  TO 

ATLANTA  EXPOSITION, 


From  New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Springfield,  San¬ 
dusky,  DaytoD  and  intermediate  points, 
magnificent  through  trains  of  Wagner 
Sleeping  Cars,  Dining  Cars  and  Parlor 
Cars  run  daily  to  Cincinnati,  making  di¬ 
rect  connections  in  Central  Union  Station 
with  through  trains  with  Pullman  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent  Route 
to  Atlanta  via  Chattanooga  and  the 
Southern  Railway,  and  with  through 
trains  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  it., 
via  Nashville,  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  By.  to 
Chattanooga,  and  Western  &  Atlantic 
Ity.  to  Atlanta. 

For  full  information  as  to  rates,  routes, 
time  of  trains,  etc.,  call  on  or  address 
any  agent  Big  Four  Route. 

E.  0.  McCORMICK,  D.  B.  MARTIN, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Tkt.  Agt. 
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"  LOOKING  AHEAD.” 

We  have,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  office,  a  man 
who  was  formerly  a  tree  agent.  He 
went  wandering  about  the  earth  talking 
people  into  buying  his  trees.  We  don’t 
know  all  the  big  stories  he  used  to  tell 
in  order  to  make  a  sale,  or  whether  it 
would  be  safe  for  him  to  travel  over  his 
old  territory  to-day  (now  that  his  trees 
have  come  to  fruiting  age)  and  disclose 
his  identity.  We  don’t  know  how  much 
the  real  fruit  on  these  trees  looks  like 
the  plates  he  used  to  show  in  his  book, 
but  one  bit  of  his  experience  may  well 
be  taken  for  our  theme  this  week. 

He  met  an  old  farmer  who  was  trying 
to  sell  his  farm.  Year  after  year  he 
offered  the  bare  land  for  sale,  but  no 
one  wanted  it.  Seasons  came  and  went, 
but  there  were  no  buyers.  At  last  the 
tree  agent  said : 

“See  here,  my  friend,  you  are  trying 
to  sell  this  farm,  but  no  one  wants  it. 
Suppose,  when  I  first  came  through  here, 
you  had  bought  a  lot  of  fruit  trees,  set 
them  out  on  the  best  part  of  your  farm, 
and  given  them  good  care,  you  would 
now  have  a  bearing  orchard  on  your 
place.  Instead  of  sitting  here  waiting 
for  a  customer,  buyers  would  be  running 
after  you  and  competing  for  a  chance  to 
buy  your  farm  !  ” 

Now  you  see  the  point  to  that  right 
off.  There  was  no  competition  for  the 
land  itself,  but  there  would  be  for  the 
product  of  that  land.  Only  one  man  in 
100  would  take  the  land  and  develop  its 
possibilities,  but  99  would  pay  some 
other  man  to  do  it  for  them.  That 
farmer  should  have  looked  ahead.  He 
ought  to  have  bought  the  trees  and  in¬ 
vested  his  time  and  skill  and  patience  in 
bringing  them  up  to  a  paying  orchard. 
He  might  have  done  it  while  he  was  sit¬ 
ting  down  waiting  for  a  customer.  I 
know  a  man  who  started  with  a  little 
money  and  bought  a  run-down  place. 
He  cleaned  it  up,  planted  an  orchard, 
put  nice  trees  and  shrubs  around  the 
house,  and  sold  it  at  a  big  increase. 
Since  then  he  has  repeated  the  opera¬ 
tion  on  six  other  places — always  at  a 
good  profit.  That  man  looked  ahead 
and  sold  his  time  and  good  taste  at  a 
good  figure. 

* 

Of  course  you  understand  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  point  will  bring  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Let  our  readers  and  agents 
look  ahead.  On  January  15,  we  shall 
distribute  $250  in  cash  for  subscription 
work — and  $5  for  every  club  of  20  which 
does  not  win  one  of  the  regular  prizes. 
Are  you  looking  ahead  for  a  slice  of 
white  meat  off  that  money?  May  be 
you  are  like  that  farmer  who  sat  down 
and  waited  for  buyers  to  come  to  him  ! 
We  hope  not,  for  those  dollars  are  not 
going  to  fall  into  your  hat  without  any 
effort.  The  announcement  of  those 
small  winning  prizes  last  week  must 
have  dilated  some  eyes  like  a  dose  of 
belladonna.  Buy  your  trees  now  for  this 
December  contest.  Set  them  out  and  go 
to  work  at  once.  You  can  well  afford  to 
wear  out  one  dollar’s  worth  of  shoe 
leather,  and  win  a  $50  prize  by  doing  it. 
Begin  now  and  work. 

When  we  took  so  many  trial  subscrip¬ 
tions,  we  were  looking  ahead.  We  looked 
ahead  to  the  time  when  those  trial  read¬ 
ers  would  become  attached  to  the  paper 
so  that  they  would  not  give  it  up.  We 
were  right,  you  see  ;  here  is  a  sample : 

Some  time  ago,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  friend 
to  send  a  trial  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Saturday  he  told  me  that  he  would  cut  down  his 
list  of  papers  for  1896,  but  wouldn’t  do  without 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  I  inclose  check  paying  for  his 
subscription  from  January  1  to  December  31, 1896. 

New  Hampshire.  F.  E.  B. 

See  that?  That  trial  subscription  has 
taken  root  in  that  man’s  mind,  and  now 
it  bears  fruit.  There  is  going  to  be  an 
immense  crop  of  the  same  sort  all  over 
the  country.  Gather  it  in  !  And  right 


here,  while  we  are  talking  of  sample 
copies  and  trials,  read  this  : 

I  have  been  looking  over  my  1893,  1894  and  1895 
Rurals  to  see  whether  I  could  spare  any  to  give 
to  my  acquaintances  to  secure  them  for  a  club  of 
subscribers  to  the  best  paper  for  the  farmers’ 
interest  on  earth.  But  it  was  like  the  woman  that 
was  going  to  give  away  her  children;  she  looked 
them  all  over,  and  they  had  their  Qualifications, 
and  she  couldn’t  spare  one  of  the  half  dozen.  I 
felt  the  same  way ;  every  one  had  something  in 
its  pages  that  I  couldn’t  part  with. 

Now  don’t  go  and  give  your  old  friends 
away.  Send  to  us  and  get  a  big  bundle 
of  sample  copies.  We  are  always  glad 
to  send  them  out.  We  would  like  to 
mail  a  specimen  to  every  friend  you 
have.  And  this  leads  to  another  phase 
of  the  subject.  Read  this  from  a  well- 
known  business  man: 

Inclosed  please  find  one  dollar,  for  which  you 
may  send  me  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  one  year,  with  the 
understanding  that  my  contract  ceases  at  that 
time,  unless  I  renew  it,  without  any  claim  to 
obtain  against  me  on  account  of  your  forwarding 
the  paper  longer  without  such  order. 

Now  it  is  too  bad  that  a  man  finds  it 
necessary  to  protect  himself  in  that  way 
in  ordering  his  papers.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  in  dealing  with  The  R.  N.-Y., 
because  we  have  it  distinctly  understood 
that  our  paper  stops  short  at  the  end  of 
the  period  paid  for,  unless  the  subscriber 
orders  it  renewed.  Furthermore,  we 
stand  ready  at  any  time  to  return  any 
man’s  dollar  at  the  first  hint  that  the 
paper  is  not  worth  what  it  costs.  There 
are  a  number  of  papers  that  stick  to  a 
man  worse  than  a  leech.  Once  let  him 
subscribe,  and  he  never  can  get  away 
from  them.  The  paper  “  keeps  coming,” 
and  so  do  bills  and  threatening  letters.  It 
is  just  such  business  that  compelled  our 
friend  to  take  measures  to  protect  him¬ 
self.  A  paper  that  keeps  forcing  itself 
upon  you  whether  you  want  it  or  not, 
is  a  nuisance.  We  advise  you  to  do  a 
strictly  cash  business  with  your  papers. 
If  there  is  one  you  don’t  want  next  year 
— chop  it  off.  Write  to  the  publisher 
and  tell  him  that  you  don’t  want  it,  and 
if  it  keeps  coming,  refuse  to  take  it  from 
the  post  office.  Then  take  no  further 
notice  of  bills  and  statements  from  the 
publishers. 

Here  is  another  of  these  trial  results: 

Your  insinuating  agent  at  the  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  Fair  induced  me  to  invest  25  cents  in  three 
months  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Now  I  want  it  for  a  year. 

Bainbridge,  Ga.  J.  b.  b. 

Think  of  that !  A  Georgia  man  saw 
the  paper  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
now  finds  it  necessary  to  have  it  in  his 
southern  home  !  Thus  it  goes  every¬ 
where  !  There  is  a  big  harvest  for  some 
one  who  will  look  ahead  and  work  up 
subscriptions  in  the  right  way. 

Our  minister  thinks  that  he  has  made 
a  great  success  of  the  chicken  business. 
He  bought  a  crate  of  pullets  in  the  city, 
and  they  all  turned  out  to  be  roosters. 
That  ruined  the  egg  prospects,  but  made 
a  boom  in  fried  chicken.  Those  roosters 
have  eaten  up  my  sweet  corn  and  kept 
fat  on  it.  One  by  one  they  have  gone  to 
the  pan.  The  difference  between  their 
actual  cost  and  their  estimated  value  in 
the  pan,  is  great,  because  they  have 
cared  for  themselves  and  husked  my 
covn  for  a  living.  There  is  great  profit 
in  it,  but  not  half  so  much  as  there  will 
be  for  the  man  who  looks  ahead  now,  and 
so  conducts  himself  as  to  walk  off  with 
that  $75  prize  in  his  pocket  on  Januarjr  15. 


Here  are  the  dates  for  the  farmers’  institutes 


in  New  York  State, 

after  January  1,  1896  : 

TOWN. 

COUNTY. 

DATE. 

Camden . 

.Jan.  2,  3 

Johnstown . 

. Fulton . 

.Jan.  2,  3 

Belleville . 

. Jefferson. . . . 

.Jan.  3,  4 

Glen . 

•Jan.  4 

Newport . 

.Jan.  6,  7 

Pulaski . 

•Jan.  6,  7 

Central  Square . 

•Jan.  7 

Chadwicks . 

.Jan.  7 

Higginsville . 

.Jan.  8 

Fulton . 

.Jan.  8,  9 

DeRuyter . 

.Jan.  9,  10 

Hannibal . 

.Jan.  9,  10 

Cortland . 

■Jan.  10,  11 

Wolcott . 

.Jan.  10,  11 

Williamson . •. 

.Jan.  13 

Marathon . 

.Jan.  13,  14 

Lakeside . 

.Jan.  14 

Union . 

.Jan.  14,  15 

Harpersville . 

.Jan.  15,  16 

Rose . 

•Jan.  15,  16 

Jordan . 

.Jan.  17 

Deposit . 

Jan.  17,  18 

Baldwinsville . 

.Jan.  18 

Fayetteville . 

.Jan.  20,  21 

Marcellus . 

.Jan.  21,  22 

Skaneateles . 

.Jan.  22,  23 

Seneca  Falls . 

.Jan.  23,  24 

Clifton  Springs. . . . 

.Jan.  24,  25 

Waterloo . 

. Seneca . 

.Jan.  27,  28 

Ovid  Center . 

.Jan.  28,  29 

Trumansburg . 

.Jan.  29,  30 

Phelps . 

. Ontario . 

.  Jan.  30 

Pittsford . 

Cheap  Water  Supply 

BY  AUTOMATIC  RAMS. 


A  COST  OF  BESS  THAN  A  Rife  Ram  at  work. 

25c.  per  Acre  per  Year  Guaranteed. 

This  is  the  only  known  economical  method  of  irri¬ 
gation  on  a  small  scale,  and  for  supplying  water  to 
Country  Residences,  Stock  Farms.  Creameries,  Dairy¬ 
men.  etc. 

A  R I FK  RAM  will  elevate  water  in  any  quantity 
to  any  height  at  any  distance.  Made  in  all  sizes,  for 
all  purposes,  and  will  deliver  more  water  than  any 
other  ram  under  same  conditions.  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  estimates  free. 

Rife  Engine  Co..  T.  T.  Fishburn,  Pres  ,  Roanoke,  Va. 


THE  KING  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas.  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  9 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines  tools,  sup¬ 
plies,  etc  Free 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co  Akron.0' 


VIRGINIA  FARM 


-407  Acres.  Price, 
*4,000.  Easy  terms. 
Nearly  level:  soil,  good,  fertile  loam;  no  stone  nor 
stumps;  all  fenced;  running  water  each  field.  Fine 
large  house,  good  as  new.  Cow  barn,  47x21;  barn. 
44v44;  two  more,  24x24;  new  stable.  26x50;  also  many 
other  buildings,  all  good.  One  mile  from  town  and 
depot.  Beautiful  view.  270  acres  cultivated ;  137  val¬ 
uable  oak  timber.  Home  markets,  at  high  prices. 
Cheap  labor.  Good  society.  Eminently  healthy. 
Guaranteed  as  represented.  Photos  and  full  particu¬ 
lars  furnished.  Box  282,  Bynchburg,  Va. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

There  is  no  more  appropriate  present  you  can 
give  a  young  friend  than  a  good  book.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  books  are  neatly  and  handsomely  bound. 
They  are  just  the  thing  to  send  to  a  friend  at  a 
distance.  You  can  send  us  the  name  and  address 
and  we  will  mail  them  direct  if  you  choose,  and 
write  your  name  on  the  wrapper.  Send  us  one 
new  name  and  one  dollar  and  we  wrill  mail  your 
choice  of  the  books  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
one  year,  to  your  own  or  any  other  address. 


HYPERION.  Longfellow . $0.30 

OUTRE-MER.  Longfellow . 30 

KAVANAGH.  Longfellow . 30 

THE  SCARLET  LETTER.  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne  . 30 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GABLES. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

TWICE-TOLD  TALES.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  .30 
MOSSES  FROM  AN  OLD  MANSE.  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne . 30 

THE  SNOW-IMAGE.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  .30 
A  WONDER-BOOK  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN.  Stowe . 30 

CARMAN’S  POTATO  CULTURE.  Paper . 40 

BUSINESS  HEN.  Cloth . 40 

ENSILAGE  AND  SILO . 20 

SPRAYING  CROPS . 25 

HOW  TO  PLANT  A  PLACE . 20 

SHEEP  FARMING . 25 

A  FORTUNE  IN  TWO  ACRES . 20 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING . 50 

HOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  OF  RATS . 20 

NEW  CELERY  CULTURE . 20 

COUNTRY  ROADS  . 20 

FRUIT  PACKAGES . 20 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


WOULD  YOU 


Like  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  and  §150  month¬ 
ly, if  so  write  us  at  once. 
We  will  send  you  full  particulars  Free,  or  a  valuable 
sample  of  our  goods  in  Sterling  Silver  upon  receipt 
of  Five  I'wo  cent  stamps  for  postage,  etc.  Address 
Standard.  Silver  'Ware  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY. 


You  want  all  the  weekly  news  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  all  the  best  information  about  the  farm. 


Electric  Belt 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

AND 

The  New  York  Weekly  Recorder 

fill  this  want.  You  can  get  them  both  in  com¬ 
bination,  one  year,  for  $1.50. 


for  men  and  women,  quickly 
c  u  res  Rh  eumat  is  m  .Para  I  y  sis , 
Liver  and  Kidney  trouble, 
Nervous  and  General  Debil¬ 
ity \  Gout ,  Indigestion,  Pains 
in  the  Head,  llips.  Back  or 
Limbs,  and  kindred  complaints. 
If  you  cannot  get  our  belt  from 
your  druggist,  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan,  which  we  have  adopt¬ 
ed  to  introduce  them  quickly  in 
your  neighborhood. 

en  Away 

Dr.  Scott’s 
Electric  Insoles. 

For  a  limited  period 
we  will  make  to  every 
person  who  sends  us  $3 
for  one  of  our  Standard 
Belts,  a  present  of  a 
pair  of  Dr.  Scott’s  Celebrated  Electric  Insoles  (Price  50c. ), 
which  will  positively  keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry.  Send  for 
our  circular  giving  information  concerning  all  our  goods.  This 
offer  is  made  for  a  short  time  only;  do  not  delay;  send  at  once; 
you  may  never  have  the  chance  again.  Agents  wanted. 

PALL  MALL  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION, 

Room  12,  846  Broadway,  New  York. 

Quick  sales.  Liberal  pay. 
Satisfaction  yuaranteed. 


State  size  of  Shoe  you  wear. 


Agents  Wanted 


THE  NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  RECORDER,  the 
largest  cheapest  and  best  family  newspaper. 
THE  RECORDER  publishes  all  the  news  all  the 
time — publishes  exchange  advertisements  for 
subscribers  FREE.  The  great  Recorder  Jr.,  in 
every  issue  for  the  children  delights  alike  both 
old  and  young,  while  THE  RECORDER’S  Funny 
Page  carries  with  it  a  whole  year’s  fun  every 
week,  and  the  Sports  and  Pastimes  Page  is  in  itself 
a  complete  journal  of  American  sports.  There  are 
also  departments  on  Farming  and  Gai'dening, 
and  a  special  Department  for  Women,  EDITED 
AND  ILLUSTRATED  BY  WOMEN,  containing 
latest  New  York  and  Paris  fashions,  and  practi¬ 
cal  ideas  for  practical  women. 

The  Presidential  Campaign  will  soon  be  here, 
and  a  most  exciting  time  it  Will  be.  We  shall 
print  more  campaign  news  than  any  other  paper 
and  you  want  all  the  news. 

The  above  offer  refers  to  new  or  old  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  either  paper.  Any  subscription  to  THE 
R.  N.-Y.  on  this  offer  will  count  for  agents  just 
the  same  as  when  taken  alone. 


NO  TIFIE  TO  LOSE 


If  you  are  losing  valuable  butter  fat  by  inefficient  separation, 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others  and  get  the  best  machine  on 
the  market, 


The  Improved  U.  S.  Cream  Separator. 


12J4  PER  CENT.  MORE  BUTTER, 

We  were  getting  12  lbs.  of  butter  at  a  churning,  and  with  the 
Improved  No.  5  U.  S.  Separator  we  getl3J41bs.  When  I  was  away 
our  boy,  11  years  old,  run  the  milk  of  six  cows,  and  said  it  did  not 
tire. him.  Our  girl,  13  years  old,  cleans  the  machine.  We  run  45 
lbs.  of  milk  in  7L>  minutes  (360  lbs.  per  hour). 

Elkdale,  Penna.,  Sept.  28,  1895.  W.  B.  CHURCHILL. 


We  have  the  Best  Separator  for  the  Creamery. 

We  have  the  Best  Separator  for  the  Dairy. 

PRICES,  $75.00  AND  UP. 

Made  under  Patents  owned  exclusively  by  us.  Beware  of 
imitating  and  infringing  machines. 

Send  for  Catalogues  of  anything  for  the  Creamery  or  Dairy. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  county  where  we  have  none. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


HANDY  REPAIRING  OUTFIT. 

“  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.”  Every  farmer  knows  that  the  greatest  expense 
in  repairs  comes  from  neglecting  the  first  appearance  of  weakness.  If  the  first  stitch 
that  broke  in  the  harness  had  been  mended  promptly,  the  latter  would  have  never 
given  way,  and  many  a  runaway  with  broken  wagon,  ruined  horse,  and  crippled 
man  or  woman  would  have  been  avoided.  With  this  set  of  38  first-class  tools,  any 
man  can  repair  boots,  shoes,  harness,  tinware,  rubber  goods,  and  do  countless 
other  jobs  about  the  place.  With  the  four  iron  lasts  and  clinch  nails,  any  size  of 
hoot  or  shoe  can  he  soled.  Your  excuse  for  not  keeping  things  in  repair  is  that 
you  have  no  tools.  The  little  breaks  go,  a  breakdown  follows,  and  a  day  is  lost  at 
the  shop  for  repairs,  besides  the  mechanic’s  bill.  Ten  minutes’  work  at  the  right 
time  would  have  saved  it  all.  We  have  two  different  kits  :  No.  1  has  38  tools  ; 
regular  price,  $3  ;  No.  2  has  31  tools,  price,  $2.  No.  2  outfit  contains  the  same 
articles  as  No.  1,  except  harness  and  soldering  tools.  If  you  have  no  harness  or 
tinware  to  repair,  you  do  not  need  a  No.  1  outfit.  We  send  No.  1  and  The  R.  N.-Y., 
one  year,  for  $3.25  ;  or  for  club  of  seven  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each.  Or 
No.  2  and  The  R.  N.-Y.,  one  year,  for  $2.25;  or  for  a  club  of  five  new  yearly  subscrip 
tions  at  $1 — you  pay  freight.  These  are  all  full-sized,  good,  substantial  tools.  They 
ought  to  save  their  cost  every  month  in  the  year. 
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CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Milk  receipts  keep  up  well. 

Fancy,  large  celery  is  scarce. 

The  demand  for  honey  is  more  moderate. 

Butter  has  taken  quite  a  boom  for  best  quali¬ 
ties. 

Onions  continue  low  in  price  with  demand  mod¬ 
erate. 

There  is  a  good  trade  in  turkey  feathers  at  full 
prices. 

Most  game  birds  are  in  good  demand  at  full 
prices. 

Lettuce  shows  considerable  strength  under 
light  receipts. 

Potato  stocks  are  diminishing,  though  there  is 
no  danger  of  a  scarcity. 

The  stock  of  American  butter  in  Liverpool  on 
December  2  was  9,700  tubs. 

California  oranges  have  arrived  in  limited  sup¬ 
ply,  and  sold  for  high  prices. 

California  wines  are  still  being  sold  at  auction, 
but  not  very  high  prices  are  realized. 

Large  quantities  of  corn  are  being  exported 
from  Galveston,  Tex.,  direct  to  European  ports. 

According  to  consular  reports,  the  tobacco 
acreagfe  in  Germany  is  largely  increased  over 
last  year. 

A  few  hives  of  bees  scattered  a  whole  regiment 
of  farmers  who  had  gathered  at  a  Pennsylvania 
auction  sale. 

The  poultry  market  is  demoralized,  with  re¬ 
ceipts  heavy  and  demand  moderate.  As  usual, 
there  is  no  surplus  of  fancy  stock. 

A  car-load  of  geese  comprises  usually  from 
2,000  to  2,500  head,  though  some  heavily-loaded 
ones  recently  have  had  nearly  3,000. 

The  recent  cold  weather  froze  the  second-crop 
peas  and  beans  in  Virginia,  thus  ending  the  sea¬ 
son  which  had  been  a  very  good  one. 

It  is  said  that  1,000,000  car-loads  of  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  etc.,  will  have  to  be  moved  east  from  Chi¬ 
cago  during  the  winter.  Quite  a  long  train,  that! 

Christmas  trees  have  been  arriving  for  several 
days.  The  trade  last  year  was  good,  and  much 
larger  shipments  are  expected  this  year.  This 
will  probably  result  in  lower  prices. 

There  have  been  two  or  three  cases  of  poison¬ 
ing  from  eating  honey  recently,  which  it  is 
claimed  was  made  from  Mountain  laurel.  This  is 
said  not  to  contain  nectar  once  in  10  years. 

In  the  London  market,  Albemarle  and  Newtown 
Pippins  have  sold  for  about  $2.50  per  barrel,  up 
to  about  $6.25;  quite  a  wide  range  of  prices.  The 
demand  is  good  for  all  choice  American  fruit. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  among  the  agricultural 
societies  in  England  to  secure  a  regulation  that 
all  cattle  and  sheep  intended  for  food  purposes, 
shall  be  killed  before  shipment,  or  at  the  port 
where  landed. 

It  is  reported  that  large  quantities  of  filled 
cheese  are  being  branded  in  Illinois  “  Fancy  New 
York  State  Full  Cream”  and  “  Fancy  Wisconsin 
Full  Cream.”  and  shipped  to  the  larger  cities 
throughout  the  South. 

The  value  of  the  hay  crop  of  Kansas  for  1895,  is 
estimated  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at 
$9,807,000.  The  amount  of  broom  corn  raised  was 
30,255  tons,  and  valued  at  $1,222,300;  oats,  31,664,- 
748  bushels,  valued  at  $5,620,188. 

Many  of  the  Florida  vegetables  recently 
arriving  are  so  poor  as  not  to  bring  enough  to 
pay  transportation  charges.  It’s  poor  business, 
and  especially  so  this  year,  when  everything  is  so 
plentiful,  to  send  anything  but  the  best  to  this 
market. 

The  canals  of  New  York  State  were  officially 
closed  Dec.  5.  The  opening  of  the  season  was 
the  most  unpromising  for  the  boatmen  ever 
known,  but  conditions  improved  as  the  season 
advanced,  until,  at  the  close,  results  were  nearly 
up  to  the  average. 


A  committee  of  the  City  Board  of  Health  has 
been  appointed  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  to  protect  from  contamina¬ 
tion  the  milk  supply  of  the  city  and  State  of  New 
York,  and  especially  to  prevent  the  sale  of  milk 
from  tuberculous  cows.  The  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed : 

“ Resolved ,  That  Section  186  of  the  Sanitary  Code 
be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  No  milk 
which  has  been  watered,  adulterated,  reduced  or 
changed  in  any  respect  by  the  addition  of  water 
or  any  other  substance,  or  by  the  removal  of 
cream,  shall  be  brought  into,  held,  or  offered  for 
sale  at  any  place  in  the  city  of  New  York;  neither 
shall  any  one  keep,  have,  or  offer  for  sale,  in  the 
said  city,  any  such  milk.” 

The  term  adulterated  when  so  used  in  this  section 
means:  (1)  Milk  containing  more  than  88  per  cent 
of  water  or  fluids.  (2)  Milk  containing  less  than 
three  per  cent  of  fats.  (3)  Milk  containing  less  than 
12  per  cent  of  milk  solids.  (4)  Milk  drawn  from 
animals  within  15  days  before  and  five  days  after 
parturition.  (5)  Milk  drawn  from  animals  fed 
on  distillery  waste,  or  any  substance  in  a  state  of 
fermentation  or  putrefaction,  or  any  unhealthful 
food.  (6)  Milk  drawn  from  cows  kept  in  a  crowded 
or  unhealthy  condition.  (7)  Milk  from  which  any 
part  of  the  cream  has  been  removed.  (8)  Milk 
which  has  been  adulterated  with  water  or  any 
other  fluid,  or  to  which  has  been  added  or  into 
which  has  been  introduced  any  foreign  substance 
whatever. 

Shipments  of  American  apples  during  the  week 


ending  November  30,  were  as  follows: 

Bbls.,  about. 

From  U.  S.  and  Canada  to  Liverpool .  35,000 

From  U.  S.  and  Canada  to  Glasgow .  7,000 

From  New  York  to  London .  3,000 

Total .  45,000 

Corresponding  week  in  1894 .  90,000 

Total  shipments  from  U.  S.  and  Canada 

this  season .  425,000 

Total  shipments  to  same  date  last  season.  995,000 

Less  this  season  than  last .  570,000 
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BUTTEK— NEW. 
Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  best.... 

Seconds  to  firsts .  . 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras 

Western,  firsts . 

Western,  seconds . 

Western,  thirds . 

Western,  June,  extra . 

Western.  June,  seconds  to  firsts 
8tate  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras. 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  extras 
Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  firsts.. 

Firkins,  extras . 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds . 

Tubs,  thirds . 

Western  Imitation  creamery,  firsts. 

Seconds . 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 

Seconds . . 

Thirds . 

Factory,  firkins,  June  extras . 

Seconds  to  firsts  . 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 

June,  seconds  to  first  s . 

Fresh,  small  tubs,  extras . 

Fresh,  small  tubs,  firsts . 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  firsts . 

Factory,  Fresh,  large  tubs,  seconds. 

X  ourths  to  thirds . 

Old  Western  factory  or  dairy . 

Kolls.  fresh,  fine . 

Kolls,  fresh,  common  to  good  — 
EGGS. 
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.12 
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.13 

@14 

.12 

@13 

.11 

@11)4 

.  9 

@10 

.  8J4@n 

.16 

@17 

.11 

@14 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  26  ©  28 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks .  23  @  26 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks .  23  ©  26 

Western  fancy .  22)4®  23 

Other  Western,  good  to  prime .  21  @  22)4 

Western,  refrigerator,  choice .  19  @  20 

West’n.  refrigerator, defective,  per  case.3  50  @4  50 
West'n  dirties,  candled,  per  30-doz  case. .3  50  @4  25 

Western  checks,  candled,  per  case .  2  75  ©3  50 

Western  seconds,  per  30-doz  case . 3  00  @4  00 

Western  culls,  ungraded,  per  case . 2  50  @3  50 

Western  limed,  per  doz .  16J4@  17 


A  township  in  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  pays 


FUOITS— GREEN 


bounty  on  the  scalps  of  woodchucks,  weasels, 
skunks,  and  such  other  destructive  animals  as 
have  been  condemned  by  the  town  committee.  It 
is  said  that  the  bounties  this  fall  amount  to  about 
$1,200,  one  individual  having  had  a  wagon-load  of 
scalps. 

The  leading  creamery  managers  of  Kansas 
have  formed  a  combination  with  headquarters  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  the  object  of  increasing 
the  sales  of  their  products  in  the  East  and  South. 
It  intends  to  begin  business  with  the  new  year. 
The  organization  is  known  as  the  Kansas  Cream¬ 
ery  and  Supply  Co.  The  creamery  industry  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  State,  as  it  pays  to 
farmers  nearly  $5,000,000  in  cash  for  milk,  yearly. 

On  account  of  the  shortage  in  the  Florida 
orange  crop  this  year,  large  quantities  have  been 
hurried  forward  from  Jamaica.  Up  to  this  date 
last  year,  arrivals  were  about  12,000  barrels  and 
6,500  boxes.  This  season,  upwards  of  100,000 
barrels  and  45,000  boxes  have  been  received. 
Last  year  these  oranges  were  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  but  this  year  there  is  great  loss — in  some 
cases  50  per  cent  from  decay.  This  comes  from 
too  great  haste  in  shipping,  and  in  overcrowding 
the  vessels  so  that  the  fruit  has  heated  and  rotted. 
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Apples,  Northern,  fancy,  selected,  per  bbl..2  50@3  CO 

Hubbardston,  per  bbl .  1  50@2  50 

Fameuse,  per  bbl .  2  50@3  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  50 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

King  of  Tompkins,  per  bbl . 2  00®3  50 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  62 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  25 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  76@2  25 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl .  1  50@2  50 

Common,  per  bbl .  75®1  00 

Grapes,  West’n  N.  Y..  Catawba,  per  5-lb  bkt.  8©  12 
West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  10-lb  basket.  15@  18 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  5-lb  basket  ..  8©  12 

Catawba,  in  trays,  per  lb .  1  @  1)4 

Concords,  in  trays,  per  lb . 1  ©  1)4 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  sorts,  per  bbl. iO  50@11  00 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 9  50@10  00 

Prime,  per  bbl . 8  50@9  00 

Soft,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Soft,  per  crate . 2  00@3  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 2  00&2  65 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 7  00@8  00 

Pears,  Boston  Seckel.  per  bushel  box . 2  00@4  00 

Bose,  per  bushel  box . 2  00@2  50 

Boston  other  late . 1  00@1  50 

Bose,  per  bbl' . 3  00@4  50 

Vicar,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Near-by,  common,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


North’n,  West’n  Southern  and 


No.  1  Quality. 

and 

Eastern. 

Southwestern 

Black  bear . 

18 

00 

@ 

30 

00 

10 

00 

@25 

(X) 

Cubs  and  yearlings. . 

5 

00 

@ 

15 

00 

4 

00 

©10 

00 

Otter . 

6 

00 

© 

10 

00 

5 

00 

fe  7 

IX) 

Beaver,  large . 

6 

00 

© 

7 

00 

5 

00 

©  6 

(X) 

Medium . 

4 

00 

© 

5 

00 

3 

00 

©  4 

00 

Small . 

2 

00 

© 

3 

00 

1 

50 

©  2 

50 

Silver  fox . 

25 

00 

@  100 

00 

— 

© 

— 

Cross  fox . 

3 

00 

© 

8 

00 

— 

© 

— 

Red  fox . 

1 

25 

© 

1 

05 

1 

(X) 

©  1 

25 

Gray  fox . 

40 

© 

60 

35 

© 

50 

Wolf . 

1 

50 

© 

2 

00 

1 

no 

@  1 

50 

Prairie . 

45 

© 

70 

35 

© 

60 

Wolverine . 

3 

00 

@ 

4 

00 

3 

00 

@  4 

00 

Lynx . 

1 

50 

(■' 

2 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Wild  cat . 

30 

© 

60 

20 

@ 

35 

House  cat,  black  . . . . 

20 

© 

30 

15 

@ 

25 

Colored  . 

5 

© 

10 

4 

@ 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

3 

00 

© 

5 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

Pale . 

1 

00 

© 

1 

75 

— 

® 

— 

Skunk,  black .  100  ©  1  15  85  @100 

Half-striped .  60  @  65  50  ©  65 

Striped .  30  ©  35  25  ©  30 

White .  10  ©  20  10  ©  15 

Raccoon .  40  @  (HI  30  @  55 

Opossum .  1.5  @  25  10  @  20 

Mink .  65  ©  1  25  50  @  90 

Muskrat,  fall .  6  @  9  6  ©  8 

Winter .  9  @  12  8  @  11 

GAME 

Quail,  frozen,  per  doz . 2  00@2  50 

Western,  fresh . 2  00@2  25 

Southwestern,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  50@2  00 

Partridges,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  75@1  00 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  40©  85 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair . 1  00@1  25 

English  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  00@2  00 

Golden  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  00@2  00 

Grass  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  2501  75 

Snipe,  small,  yellow  leg,  fresh,  per  doz .  40©  50 

Sand  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz .  30©  40 

Wild  ducks,  mallards,  per  pair .  60©  80 

Canvas,  per  pair . 1  50@2  50 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  40©  50 

Green  wing,  teal  and  common,  per  pair  .  25©  40 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 1  00©1  50 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  14©  16 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  11©  14 

Frozen,  per  lb .  12©  14 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  10@  12 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  20©  55 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  50@  75 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 58  @69 

Rye . 45  @48 

Barley . 40  ©70 

Buckwheat,  silver .  41)4@ — 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 43  @— 

Corn . 34  @38)4 

Oats . 21  @28 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  00@  7  50 

Timothy .  S  75@  5  00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  85©  87 

No.  2 .  80©  82 

No.  3 .  70©  75 

Clover,  mixed .  65©  70 

Clover .  60@  65 

Salt .  40©  60 

Straw,  long  rye .  55©  65 

Short  rye .  45©  50 

Oat .  40©  45 

Wheat .  35©  40 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  10)4@  — 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9)4@  10 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Buttermilks,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Small,  per  lb .  5  @  7 

Grassers,  per  lb .  5  ©  6 

Roasting  pigs.  10  to  25  lbs.  each,  per  lb  . ..  8  @  10 
Fork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb.  6)4@  6)4 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  6  @  6(4 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5 )4@  6 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  ©  5)4 

200  lbs  and  up,  per  lb .  4J4@  5 

Tenderloins,  per  lb .  14  @  16 

POTATOES. 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  00@1  12 

Longlsland,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  90@1  00 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  80@1  00 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  80@  90 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  bbl .  80@1  00 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl .  80@1  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50@  60 

Sweets.  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 3  00®3  60 

South  Jersey,  per  cloth-head  bbl . 3  00@3  75 

Virginia  yellow,  per  barrel . 2  76@3  25 

DRY-PACKED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Jersey  and  Up-River,  fancy....  12  @  13 

Md.,  choice  to  fancy  .  11  @  12 

Mich.,  Ohio  and  Ind.,  scalded  .  10  ©  — 

Other  Western,  choice .  10  @  — 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  9% 

Western,  inferior .  6  @  7 

Chickens,  Phlla.,  large,  per  lb .  14  @  — 

Phila.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Jersey,  per  lb . 10  ©  11 

State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  per  lb .  7)4©  8)4 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  8  ©  8 54 

Western,  per  lb .  .  7J4@  8 

Ducks,  Maryland,  per  lb .  12  @  13 

State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Western,  per  lb .  9  ©  12 

Geese.  Rhode  Island,  fancy,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Other  Eastern,  per  lb .  10  @  13 

Maryland,  per  lb .  10  ©  12 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  10 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  ©  — 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  ©  — 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  local,  per  lb .  6)4©  7 

Western,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Southern,  per  lb .  6  @  6)4 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  8)4@  9 

Western,  per  lb .  8)4@  9 

Southern,  per  lb .  8)4©  9 

Roosters,  per  lb .  5  @  5)4 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  65  ©  80 

Southern,  per  pair .  60  @  65 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair . 112  @137 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  ©  25 

VEGETABLES. 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  4©  8 

Cabbage,  Long  Island,  per  100 . 3  00@4  00 

State,  per  100  . 2  00@3  00 

Cauliflower,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@3  00 

Celery.  State  &  West’n,  fancy,  large, per  doz.  60©  75 

State  &  West’n,  average,  prime,  per  doz.  25@  50 

State  &  West’n,  small,  per  doz .  10©  20 

Jersey,  large,  per  doz  roots .  25©  50 

Jersey,  small,  per  doz  roots .  10©  20 

Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  dozen  fiat  bunches.  .1  00©1  50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@2  50 

Hothouse,  per  doz .  50@  60 

Egg  plant.  Florida,  per  bbl . 2  90@3  50 

Green  peas.  Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@2  00 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket . 1  00@2  00 

Kale,  per  bbl .  60@  75 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 6  00@7  00 

Southern,  per  basket . 1  00®2  00 

Boston,  hothouse,  per  doz .  50©  75 

Onions,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  .  60©  85 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl .  ....1  00@1  12 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  26@1  75 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  90@1  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  10©1  25 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl.l  00©  — 


It  will  cost  you  only 

ONE  GENT 

to  send  your  address  on  a  pos¬ 
tal  and  receive  free  by  return 
mail  copy  of  THE  OHIO  FARMER, 

clearly  the  leader  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Press  of  America. 
“Up  to  date”  in  "every  way. 
Helps  make  the  farm  pay.  20 
pages  every  week  in  year.  All 
original  matter  Offers  great 
bargains  with  other  papers. 

address  THE  OHIO  FARMER,  Cleveland,  O. 


Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier  crate . 2  50@3  00 

New  Orleans,  per  box . 1  00©  1  60 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.  per  bbl . 1  00@4  00 

Green,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@2  00 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl  .  75@l  00 

Radishes,  hothouse,  per  100  .  . 1  50@2  (K) 

Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  25©  75 

Spinach,  per  bbl  . 1  25@1  50 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  40©  50 

Hubbard,  nor  bbl .  40®  60 

String  beans.  Charleston  and  Sav.,  per  bask.l  00@2  50 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@1  75 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  earner . 1  00@2  50 

Per  crate .  . 1  25@2  25 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  50©  65 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  60©  70 

Watercress,  per  100  bunches . 1  00@1  76 

WOOL. 

XX  and  above,  Ohio . 18  @19 

X,  Ohio . 17  @18 

Other  grades  . 20  @22 

Washed  combing  and  delaine . 18  @22 

Unwashed  combing . 17  @20 

Texas,  medium  to  choice . 11  @13 

Fine  and  medium,  fall  clipped,  Texas . 8  @10 

California .  9  @13)4 

Oregon . 12  @13)4 

Territory . 9  @15 

MILK  AND  CREAM. 


The  total  daily  supply  has  been  19,698  cans  of  milk, 
197  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  391  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  $1.55  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  are  of  great 
service  in  subduing  Hoarseness  and  Coughs. 
Sold  only  in  boxes.  Avoid  imitations. — Adv. 


SEEDS 


*  Send  TO-DAY  for  my  1896  Seed  Annual.  It  is 
FREE  to  all  Seed  Planters. 

Market  Gardeners,  Farmers  and  Seed  Buyers 

ask  for  my  SPECIAL  WHOLESALE  PRICE  LIST. 

Buy  Direct  from  the  Grower, 
jy Salesmen  Wanted  Everywhere.  WHITE  NOW,  aril 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Grower  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 


PflPFRQ’  FARM  ACCOUNT  HOOK  Is  the 
nUULlIu  Best.  Thousands  in  use.  Price,  pre¬ 
paid,  50c.  Geo.  A.  Rogers,  No.  Andover  Depot,  Mass; 


LOOK 


before  you  ship  your 
Butter.  Eggs.  Poultry, 
Game  and  Nuts.  We 
can  get  you  highest 
market  prices  for  fine  goods.  Clio  Ice 
Creamery  Butter,  Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs, 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game  a  specialty.  Ship¬ 
ping  cards  and  stencils  on  application  to 
GARNER  &  CO.,  33  Little  13th  St.,  NewYork, 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank,  New  York. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market.  Live  Stock:  Union  Stock 
Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  Street. 

Refer  to  Irving  National  Rank. 


EU  13  r“  P  (Successor)  M.  N.  Ed- 
■  I  I  ■  CL  W  IV  wards  &  Co.  (Est.  1861) 
General  Commission  Merchants, 

No.  193  Duane  St..  New  York, 

POULTRY.  CALVES  and  CAME 

a  Specialty.  Market  Reports,  Stencils  and  Tags  fur¬ 
nished.  Liberal  advances  to  regular  shippers. 
References:  Irving  Nat’l  Bank  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Apples  and  Poultry 

for  BOSTON  and  ENGLISH  markets.  Consignments 
solicited ;  advances  made.  Full  Information  given  by 
LAWRENCE  &  CO,, 

20  North  Side,  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  Boston,  Mass. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Recelve  and  sell,  in  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities, all  Products  of  thq  Orchard,  Garden, 
Dairy  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Reports,  Speoial  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

OCF Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


FOR  SALE  ■  lOSCO^DAIRY 

This  is  an  old  established  milk  business;  owners  re¬ 
tiring  Irom  business.  Will  sell  the  business  with  the 
property  or  without.  None  but  those  meaning  busi¬ 
ness  need  apply.  Inquire  of  owners  on  the  property. 
DeGROOT  BROS.,  112  Greenpoint  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


BRAINY  YOUNG  MEN 


AND  WOMEN,  without  other  capital  can  rise 
In  life  by  the  right  use  of  their  faculties. 

FOWLER  &.  WELLS  COMPANY, 

27  East  2lst  Street,  New  York, 

can  tell  you  what  you  can  best  do  and  how  to  make 
the  most  of  yourself. 


On  a 

Stock  Farm! 

“Scrub”  animals  are  not  wanted. 

Neither  are  “scrub”  newspapers. 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette  is  the  best. 

20  to  24  pages  weekly. 

Original  matter.  Original  illustrations. 
The  best  writers.  All  the  news. 

Send  for  free  specimen  copy.  Address 
J.  H.  SANDERS  PUB.  CO., 

358  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  IM. 
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SOME  FERTILIZER  EXPERIMENTS. 

PART  V. 

As  was  said  last  week,  the  effect  of 
lime  on  the  potato  crop  is  complicated. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that 
liming  in  an  acid  soil  hastens  the 
maturity  of  the  potato,  and  tends  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  tubers.  On  a 
sour  soil,  generally  speaking,  there  will 
be  a  greater  proportion  of  merchantable 
tubers  where  lime  is  used.  On  newly 
cleared  woodlands,  where  stumps  and 
brush  have  been  burned  off  and  fresh 
wood  ashes  left  in  the  ground,  the  finest 
potatoes  are  often  grown.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  know  this,  hence  they  can  hardly 
believe  the  statements  often  made  that 
wood  ashes  produce  scabby  potatoes. 
Yet  the  statement  is  true  as  applied  to 
many  soils  and,  singular  as  it  may 
appear,  it  is  the  lime  that  helps  make 
the  fine  and  fair  potato,  in  the  new  soil, 
and  also  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
scab  on  the  older  soil.  That  is  not  hard 
to  understand  when  we  know  more 
about  potato  scab  and  how  it  develops. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  since  scientists 
really  began  to  study  this  disease.  It  is 
a  disease;  as  much  so  as  smallpox  or 
measles  in  humans.  It  is  a  fungous 
growth,  and  is  spread  among  potatoes 
about  as  smallpox  is  “  taken  ”  by  human 
beings.  The  “germs”  of  the  disease 
may  be  left  in  the  soil  from  a  previous 
crop,  or  may  be  on  the  seed  that  is  used. 
In  either  event,  if  the  conditions  in  the 
soil  are  favorable ,  the  scab  will  spread 
along  the  rows,  and  the  crop  will  be 
more  or  less  blemished.  If  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  soil  are  not  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  this  fungus,  of  course,  it 
will  not  spread  so  rapidly.  This  idea 
has  not  been  so  much  considered  by  the 
scientists  who  have  studied  this  disease. 
They  have  mostly  tried  preventive 
measures — soaking  the  seed  in  corrosive 
sublimate  to  kill  the  disease  that  might 
be  planted  with  it. 

Some  years  ago,  The  R.  N.-Y.  found 
that  sulphur  used  in  the  hill  or  drill 
would  largely  prevent  the  spread  of 
scab,  and  now  the  New  Jersey  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  is  advocating  its  use  mixed 
with  the  seed.  It  has  been  known,  too, 
that  on  many  soils,  wood  ashes  and 
stable  manure  largely  increased  scab, 
while  fertilizers— especially  those  con¬ 
taining  considerable  acid — reduced  the 
scab.  Why  these  different  results  were 
obtained,  nobody  knew  exactly  ;  but 
now  people  begin  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  condition  of  the  soil,  whether 
acid  or  alkaline,  has  much  to  do  with 
the  spread  of  the  disease. 

In  treating  smallpox,  most  doctors 
advocate  vaccination  as  a  preventive 
remedy  ;  yet  some  of  our  ablest  scien¬ 
tists  are  opposed  to  it,  and  say  that,  if 
the  public  authorities  would  only  take 
the  proper  sanitary  precautions,  small¬ 
pox  would  die  out  and  never  be  danger¬ 
ous.  They  mean  that  the  conditions 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  should  be  destroyed,  and  in  the 
same  way,  in  dealing  with  potato  scab, 
the  soil  should  be  left  in  such  condition 
that  the  active  principle  of  the  disease 
will  not  have  its  best  chance  to  work. 

Now  lime  and  stable  manure  are  both 
alkaline.  When  they  are  used  freely  on 
an  acid  soil,  the  sourness  is  more  or  less 
neutralized,  and  the  action  of  bacteria 
and  minute  forms  of  life,  is  quickened 
because  they  have  a  better  chance  to 
grow.  We  have  seen  how  this  change 
from  acid  to  alkaline  gives  the  bacteria 
of  clover  a  chance  to  start,  and  the 
theory  is  that,  in  much  the  same  way, 
the  fungous  growth  of  the  potato  scab 
disease  finds  its  best  chance  for  develop¬ 
ment  in  an  alkaline  soil.  So  that,  when 
we  add  lime,  wood  ashes  or  stable  ma¬ 


nure  to  a  soil  in  which  the  germs  of  this 
disease  are  found,  we  neutralize  the 
acid,  and  give  those  germs  just  the  con¬ 
dition  they  need  for  their  best  develop¬ 
ment. 

That  is  the  most  sensible  explanation 
of  the  matter  we  have  yet  heard.  The 
potato  itself  is  benefited  by  lime  and, 
like  clover,  will  thrive  best  in  an  alka¬ 
line  soil  ;  but  so  will  this  scab  disease, 
and  so,  unless  measures  are  taken  to 
keep  the  germs  out  of  the  soil,  lime, 
wood  ashes  or  manure  would  better  be 
used  on  some  other  crop.  By  soaking 
the  seed  in  corrosive  sublimate,  we  may 
keep  the  disease  out  of  the  soil,  and  by 
taking  a  new  field  each  year  for  pota¬ 
toes,  we  can.  in  time,  get  rid  of  the 
germs  now  in  the  soil.  Possibly  the  use 
of  sulphur  in  the  hill  or  drill,  and  also 
soaking  the  seed,  may.  in  time,  enable 
us  to  use  lime  on  the  potato  crop  with¬ 
out  injury.  It  will  be  a  profitable  thing 
to  do,  if  we  can  control  the  spread  of 
the  scab. 

Suppose  we  have  a  rotation  of  corn, 
potatoes,  wheat,  clover  an  I  grass;  where 
should  the  lime  be  used  supposing  it  to 
be  needed?  We  would,  of  course,  first 
try  that  litmus  paper  test,  and  if  the  soil 
made  the  blue  paper  turn  red,  we  would 
conclude  that  lime  is  needed,  and  our 
plan  would  be  to  use  it  in  the  fall  after 
the  potato  crop.  We  would  follow  the 
potatoes  with  wheat  or  rye,  with  Timo¬ 
thy  seed  in  the  fall,  and  clover  in  the 
spring.  We  know  that  wheat,  Timothy 
and  clover,  are  all  helped  by  lime — the 
Timothy  and  clover  particularly  so.  By 
working  the  lime  in  with  the  wheat,  we 
would  bring  it  close  to  the  plants  that 
need  it  most,  and  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  potatoes.  After  two  or  three  years 
in  sod,  we  would  plow  the  meadows  and 
plant  corn,  using  all  the  stable  manure 
on  the  sod.  The  corn  crop  is  the  one 
best  suited  to  make  use  of  the  sod  and 
manure.  We  would  follow  the  corn 
with  potatoes,  soaking  the  seed  in  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  and  using  sulphur — in 
the  hopper  if  planted  with  a  machine, 
or  scattered  in  the  hill  or  drill  if  planted 
by  hand.  We  would  also  put  all  the 
fertilizers  used  in  the  rotation  on  the 
potato  crop  and,  as  we  have  stated, 
apply  the  lime  after  the  potato  crop  is 
taken  off.  Of  course,  all  this  applies  to 
soils  on  which  lime  is  evidently  needed. 
Next  week,  we  hope  to  give  some  hints 
about  testing  soils  to  learn  what  ele¬ 
ments  are  lacking. 


Live  Stock  Matters. 

FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

Some  Illinois  Chickens. — During  the 
past  12  months,  my  42  hens,  mostly 
White  Leghorns,  with  a  few  Plymouth 
Rocks  for  sitting,  have  laid  4,445  eggs, 
and  hatched  351  chicks.  The  eggs  have 
been  sold  for  $43.58,  and  the  chickens 
eaten  or  sold  have  brought  $48.03,  mak¬ 
ing  the  receipts  from  42  hens $91.01.  The 
cost  of  feed,  oats,  wheat,  corn  and  meal 
was  $21.90,  leaving  a  clear  gain  of  $69.71. 
Besides,  I  have  now  on  hand  about  40 
lull-grown  young  fowls,  and  nearly  100 
half-grown.  Many  of  the  chicks  were 
hatched  early  in  March  and  brought  a 
high  price.  There  have  been  no  cases 
of  gapes  and  cholera.  The  hens  are  con¬ 
fined  most  of  the  time  in  a  large  yard 
with  a  warm  henhouse.  k.  l.  c. 

Pana,  111. 

Feeding  Twice  a  Day. — A  progressive 
farmer  told  me  that,  being  obliged  to  be 
away  one  winter's  day,  his  cows  had  no 
noon  feed  ;  he  was  surprised  to  find  a 
larger  supply  of  milk  the  next  morning. 
He  kept  a  careful  record  of  his  product 


for  a  week,  feeding  three  times  daily, 
then  tried  a  week  feeding  twice,  giving 
slightly  less  than  a  bushel  of  ensilage 
and  a  small  feed  of  hay  night  and  morn¬ 
ing,  with  the  result  of  an  increase  of 
5  to  10  per  cent  in  the  flow  of  milk.  He 
never  feeds  but  twice  daily  now,  and  ac¬ 
counts  for  this  increase  by  the  fact  that 
it’s  the  natural  habit  of  the  cow  to  fill 
up  in  the  morning,  lie  down  and  rest 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  feed 
again  after  3  o’clock.  He  believes  that 
the  noon  feed  disarranges  this  habit, 
and  is  a  positive  loss.  Have  any  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  readers  every  tried  this  ? 

Suncook,  N.  H.  F.  E.  B. 

Nasty  Food  for  Cows. — My  horse 
manure  and  bedding  are  thrown  out  into 
the  barn  yard.  My  milch  cows  eat  them 
greedily.  Will  this  be  likely  to  have 
any  bad  effect  on  the  milk?  j.  e. 

Caribou,  Me. 

R.  N.-Y. — Yes,  that  is  bad  stuff  for 
milch  cows  to  eat.  They  should  be 
fenced  away  from  it.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  these  cows,  or 
they  would  not  show  such  a  depraved 
taste.  If  the  cows  have  plenty  to  eat  in 
the  stable,  the  trouble  may  be  due  to 
indigestion,  or  to  lack  of  phosphate  in 
the  feed.  If  we  could  not  feed  roots  or 
ensilage,  we  would  want  to  give  these 
cows  linseed  oil  meal  for  a  time. 

“The  Guernsey  for  Me.” — In  reply 
to  A.  J.  S.,  page  803,  I  would  say  Guern¬ 
seys.  My  principal  reason  is  that  they 
are  much  more  uniform  than  the  Jerseys, 
there  being  less  culls  among  them.  We 
have  had  30  full-blood  cows,  and  the 
poorest  one  gave,  in  285  days,  4,735.6 
pounds  of  milk,  containing  221.9  pounds 
of  fat.  She  failed  to  have  a  calf  till 
four  years  old,  and  she  acquired  so  much 
flesh  that  it  impaired  her  work  in  the 
dairy.  The  most  conclusive  argument 
might  be  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
Guernsey  breeder  had  Jerseys  to  com¬ 
mence  with,  and  I  think  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  a  man  that  had 
changed  the  other  way.  The  Guernseys 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  the  most 
economical  butter  producers  in  every  test 
in  which  it  has  been  possible  for  them, 
on  account  of  numoers,  to  make  any 
showing  at  all.  At  the  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  they  pi’oduced  butter  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  pound.  At  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  Stations,  the 
Guernseys  produced  more  butter  and  at 
a  greater  profit.  The  Guernseys  if  given 
proper  feed  and  sunlight,  will  color  their 
own  butter.  The  grade  Guernsey  is, 
with  the  butter  dairyman  in  Wisconsin, 
liked  better  than  the  Jersey  by  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  them. 

Let  me  close  with  the  record  of  a  grade 
Guernsey  herd  in  Wisconsin.  There 
were,  in  1893,  20  cows  in  the  herd,  five 
two-year-olds,  eight  three-year-olds,  and 
seven  mature  cows.  The  creamery  state¬ 
ments  showed  that  the  owner  delivered 
at  the  creamery  7,120  pounds  of  milk, 
and  283.99  pounds  of  fat  from  each  one 
of  the  20  cows.  The  average  test  was 
four  per  cent.  The  receipts  were  $69.54 
per  cow,  besides  skim-milk.  This  was 
only  five  years  after  he  purchased  his 
first  Guernsey  bull.  The  Guernsey  is 
the  business  man’s  butter  cow. 

Wisconsin.  Charles  l.  hill. 

( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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We  Tan 


Cattle  hides  and  all  sorts 
of  skins  whole  for  ROBES 
and  RUGS.  Soft,  light, 
moth-pi-oof.  Get  our 
tan  circular.  We  make 
frisian,  coon  and  galloway  fur  coiitu  and  robe*.  If 
your  dealer  don’t  keep  them  get  catalogue  from  us 
The  Obosby  Frisian  Fub  Co., Box  46  Rochester.N.Y. 


stock  with  Jackson’s  Ear  Tags.  Always 
bright.  Cuts  through  ear  and  brads 
with  one  pressure.  Can’t  come  out. 
For  registration  a  different  number  for  each  animal. 
Sent  free.  Pay  If  satisfactory.  Write  for  particulars. 

JACKSON,  St.  Francis,  Ark. 


Money  in 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil  for  your  harness 
and  shoes.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or 
shoe-store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  #1.25  a 
gallon;  book  “How  to  Take  Care  of 
Leather,”  and  swob,  both  free;  use 
enough  to  find  out.;  if  you  don’t  like  it, 
take  the  can  back  and  get  the  whole 
of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere  —  handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-cent  stamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  In  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KINO  k  CO.,  No.  1 0 (  hnrrb  8t.,  Owogo,  N.Y. 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONCEST, 

Awarded  hlglit.t  prize  at  World'*  Fair. 

Made  in  250  styles. 
Square  Blankets  for  the  road. 
Surcingle  Blankets  for  Stable. 
All  shapes,  sizes  and  qualities. 

_  The  Heal  5/A  is  the 

5/A  BAKER  BLANKET. 

Many  Have  Worn  16  Years. 

Thousands  of  testimonials. 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 

Write  us  for  5/A  Hook. 

Ui«i  •  v  r>  r  r  u  CMlIC  DkilaHalnkio 


DIRECT-UM  BIT. 


Best  Combination  Bit  made 

Severe  or  Easy. 

as  you  want  it. 
Sample  mailed,  XC  #1.00. 
Nickel  #1.50. 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 


THE  KEYSTONE 

DEHORNER 

*  Outs  clean  on  all  sides-does  not  crush.  The 
)  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
)made,  fully  warranted.  Highest  World’s 
\  Fair  Award’.  Descriptive  Circulars  F  ree. 

i  A.C.BROSIUS,  Cochranvil'e,  Pa. 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Sealders,  Caldrons* 
etc.  Send  for  Circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


Farmers’  Boilers 

TANK  HEATERS, 

AND 

Galvanized  Steel  Tanks. 

Send  for  particulars. 

STAR  MFG.  CO., 

Middlebury,  Ind. 


FEED  FOR  STOCK. 

We  have  300  tons  of  Wheat  Screenings,  the  best  of 
feed  for  Sheep,  or,  when  ground,  good  for  hogs  or 
cattle;  200  tons  of  Rye  Feed,  good  for  any  stock,  and 
all  other  grades  of  feed  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest. 
CUTTER  &  BAILEY.  143  Washington  St.,  Buffalo, N.Y 


USE 

TAYLOR’S 


FUMA 


CARBON- 

Bisulphide. 


For  killlngWoodchucks,  Prairie  Hogs, Gophers 
and  Hats,  Insects  in  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
In  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

KIIYVARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Farm  Cream  Separators  Send  for  catalogue 

P.  M.  Sll A RPLES.1  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


CLEANINGS  IN 


SEND  FOR 

_  Sample  copy  of 

BEE  CULTURE. 


A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nr  P  CIIDDI  ICC 
J  Magazine,  ana  Catalog,  of  ULI.  dull  LILO 

FREE.  THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina*0. 


|\| EW  MAMMOTH 

Poultry  Guide  for  I  C96  F  inest 
book  ever  published,  contain  s  nearly  100 
pages,  all  printed  in  colors,  plans  for  best 
poultry  houses,  sure  remedies  and  recipes 
for  alldiseases,  and  howto  make  poultry 
.and  gardening  pav.  Sent  post  paid  for  15c. 
John  Bauscher , Jr., box  CGfreepor t,  Ill, 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc. 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued.) 

“IN  CLOVER.” 

This  is  the  way  the  poet  of  the  Texas 
Farm  and  Ranch  expresses  himself  : 

There’s  corn  in  the  corn  crib  and  fodder  in  the 
stack, 

Hogs  in  the  goober  patch,  and  cattle  at  the  rack; 

The  cows  from  the  pea  field,  with  hair  smooth  as 
silk, 

Come  waddling  to  the  barn  with  their  bags  full 
of  milk. 

The  horses  in  the  stable  a-feeling  of  their  keep, 

The  calves  in  the  pasture  a-playing  with  the 
sheep  ; 

The  mare  in  the  meadow  grass  shows  how  glad 
she  feels 

To  see  her  little  colt  a-kicking  up  its  heels. 

There’s  milk  in  the  dairy  and  butter  in  the  crock, 

There’s  hams  in  the  smokehouse  a-hanging  by 
the  hock, 

The  Thanksgiving  turkey  is  strutting  in  the 
yard— 

Fat  enough  to  cook  himself  without  any  lard. 

There’s  fruit  in  the  orchard  and  ’taters  in  the 
hill, 

Chickens  in  the  chickenyard  fat  enough  to  kill  ; 

There’s  truck  in  the  garden  and  honey  in  the 
hive — 

We  have  plenty  to  live  on  sure  as  you’re  alive — 

When  the  candidate  comes  a-begging  for  a  vote, 

Tells  me  that  the  goldbugs  have  got  me  by  the 
throat ; 

That  I’m  poor  and  oppressed,  and  that  isn’t  half, 

I’ll  turn  loose  the  bull  dog,  and  lean  back  and 
laugh. 


Nursing  a  Calf. — I  wish  to  raise  a 
calf,  and  have  hut  little  milk  to  give  it. 
How,  and  what  shall  I  feed  for  the  best 
results?  Is  there  any  prepared  food  that 
will  take  the  place  of  milk  for  feeding 
young  calves?  a.  a.  h. 

Vermont. 

R.  N.-Y. — If  you  have  skim-milk,  you 
can  make  a  good  calf  food  by  adding  to 
it  equal  parts  of  boiled  oat  meal  and  lin¬ 
seed  jelly.  The  ground  oats  should  be 
cooked  until  thoroughly  soft,  and  the 
linseed  meal  well  boiled.  If  you  have 
not  enough  milk,  you  can  use  the  “calf 
meal”  made  by  E.  W.  Blatchford,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  This  meal  mixed  with  warm 
water,  makes  a  very  good  substitute  for 
milk,  and  will  nourish  a  calf  until  it  is 
old  enough  to  eat  hay,  grain  or  grass. 

Bread  for  Cattle. — Every  now  and 
then  some  one  writes  an  account  of  some 
English  farmer  who  is  feeding  bread  to 
stock.  The  latest  is  the  following  taken 
from  the  National  Provisioner  as  to  a 
farmer  who  was  reported  as  feeding 
bread  : 

Inquiry  elicited  that  he  bought  the  wheat  and 
had  it  ground  all  one  way,  and  baked  it  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  using  the  bread  for  his  own 
table  as  well  as  for  cattle  feeding.  His  plan  of 
feeding  is  to  commence  with  about  four  pounds 
per  day  for  each  feeding  beast,  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  the  allowance  till,  when  finishing  off,  eight 
pounds  per  day  are  given.  The  bread  is  sliced 
up  with  a  long  slicing  knife,  similar  to  that  used 
on  small  farms  for  slicing  turnips  by  hand.  The 
farmer  spoke  of  the  bread  in  the  highest  terms 
as  a  cattle  food,  saying  that  all  cattle  were  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  it,  and  grew  and  fed  on  it  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  From  what  I  could 
gather,  it  was  fed  to  them  in  troughs  on  the  pas¬ 
tures  ;  but  I  could  not  learn  whether  this  was  a 
general  custom  of  the  district,  or  only  an  isolated 
instance. 


THE  MODEST  AYRSHIRE  COW. 

SOME  I’OINTS  IN  HER  FAVOR. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Winslow,  of  Vermont,  gives 
the  following  interesting  and  modest 
statement  about  his  herd  of  Ayrshires  : 

“This  herd  was  started  in  1873  by  the 
purchase  of  a  bull  and  six  heifers.  These 
were  introduced  into  a  herd  of  about  35 
selected  cows,  consisting  of  full-blood 
and  grade  Short-horns  and  Jerseys,  grade 
Devons,  and  the  best  natives  that  could 
be  found.  A  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  bull 
was  used  upon  the  whole  herd,  the  heifer 
calves  from  all  were  raised,  the  most 
promising  were  placed  in  the  herd  and 
the  poorest  cows  sold  out  each  year. 

“  The  standing  of  the  Ayrshires  and 
others  was  determined  on  merit  alone  ; 
fed  and  treated  alike,  the  cows  retained 
their  position  in  the  herd  regardless  of 
blood,  the  standard  of  test  being  for  a 
general-purpose  cow,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  size,  keeping  qualities,  dis¬ 
position,  general  style  of  looks,  shape  of 
udder  and  teats,  quantity  and  quality  of 


milk.  If  the  Ayrshires  were  to  compose 
the  entire  herd  they  must  drive  out  the 
others  on  the  result  of  the  sharpest  com¬ 
petition.  This  was  slow  work,  for  the 
herd  was  no  ordinary  milking  herd  when 
they  entered  it,  and  all  had  the  same  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  best  Ayrshire  bulls  that 
could  be  bought.  In  about  10  years  the 
Ayrshires  had  the  stable  to  themselves, 
having  driven  out  every  other  cow. 
Along  the  last  few  years  it  was  a  close 
fight  between  the  best  of  the  grades  and 
the  poorest  of  the  Ayrshires,  and  many 
an  Ayrshire  went  to  the  slaughterhouse 
because  she  could  not  hold  her  place 
against  a  grade. 

“  Since  then  the  competition  has  been 
between  the  Ayrshires,  conducted  in  the 
same  way,  except  that  of  late  uniformity 
of  color  has  been  added  to  the  require¬ 
ments,  and  the  herd  is  made  as  uniform 
in  size,  color  and  style  as  possible,  that 
they  may  present  as  fine  an  appearance 
as  possible,  either  when  standing  in  the 
stable  or  moving  along  the  road  to  pas¬ 
ture.  The  following  is  the  general  make¬ 
up  required  : 

“Size:  About  1,000  pounds  at  matur¬ 
ity,  this  size  having  been  found  to  give 
the  best  results  in  this  locality,  and  being 
of  sufficient  size  to  please  buyers,  either 
for  breeding  or  to  sell  as  milch  cows. 

“  Color  :  Dark  red  with  white  patches 
— about  one-fourth  white  being  pre¬ 
ferred.  This  gives  a  wonderfully  attrac¬ 
tive  and  lively  look  to  a  herd  of  cows, 
grouped  or  moving.  Then,  too,  I  have 
thought  that  cows  of  this  color  were 
tougher  and  gave  yellower  milk  and 
butter. 

“Style:  Small  head  and  horns,  slim 
neck,  straight  back,  sharp  shoulders, 
wide  on  the  loin  ;  large,  shapely  hind 
quarters  ;  long,  slim  tail  ;  udder  extend¬ 
ing  well  forward  and  back,  well  up 
underbelly  ;  teats  long,  of  equal  length, 
well  spread;  large  milk  veins. 

“  Disposition  :  Quiet  and  pleasant. 

“  While,  perhaps,  other  breeds  of  cattle 
may,  if  well  cared  for,  give  larger  re¬ 
turns  in  milk  or  butter,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  herd  of  cows  of  any  breed  will 
give  as  good  returns  for  food  consumed 
as  the  Ayrshire.  Their  exceedingly 
hardy  qualities  and  vigorous  digestion, 
make  them  most  useful  cows  for  the 
general  farmer.  Their  quiet  disposition 
and  toughness  enable  them  to  do  well  in 
large  herds,  and  as  they  are  in  no  way 
dainty  about  their  food,  they  are  profita¬ 
ble  feeders,  summer  or  winter.  While 
the  Ayrshire  is  essentially  a  dairy  breed, 
still  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  dairy 
breeds  for  beef,  having  the  meat  largely 
in  those  parts  valuable  for  the  butcher, 
and  this  meat  being  of  the  finest  quality. 

“  The  feed  of  this  herd  has  been  pas¬ 
ture  in  summer,  1%  mile  away,  and  a 
small  night  pasture,  near  the  barn — no 
grain  the  past  summer.  In  winter,  they 
have  all  the  good  hay  they  will  eat 
clean,  morning  and  evening,  with  a  feed 
of  from  one-half  to  tour  quarts  of  mill 
feed  according  to  the  cow.  They  are 
turned  out  to  drink  twice  a  day,  and  on 
pleasant  days  remain  out  about  two 
hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  They 
are  well  bedded  with  straw.  As  they 
are  kept  for  a  breeding  herd,  the  aim 
has  been  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition,  rather  than  to  see  how  much 
milk  they  could  be  made  to  give.” 


Rough,  Wintry,  Changeahi.k  Weather,  pro¬ 
duces  Catarrhs,  Coughs,  Disorders  of  the  Lungs,  etc.. 
which  Jayne's  Expectorant  promptly  cures  If  faith¬ 
fully  administered.— Adv. 


„  _  FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  in  Its  effects  ana  never  blisters. 

Read  proofs  below : 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Br.UEPOlNT,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1894. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kkndali,  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  ago  with  a  Spavin.  I  got  him 
for  $80.  I  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spavin  Is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  $150 
for  the  same  horse.  I  only  had  him  nine  weeks, 
so  I  got  $120  for  using  $2  worth  of  Kendall’sSpavln 
Cure.  W.  S.  Marsoen. 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16, 18£3. 
Dr.B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  your  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  Curb  on  two 
horses  and  Itis  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

August  Frederick. 
Price  $1  per  Bottle. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 
DU.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMEANT, 

ENOSBURGH  FALLS.  VT. 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 

The  greatest  horse 
remedy  In  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  cure 
In  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  backed 
by  a  standing  offer 
of  !#  I  OO  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  it  won’t  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Contracted 
and  KnottedCords, 
Shoe  Bolls,  when 
first  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
Indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle— Doar  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
l  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  it  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

•J.  H.  Shaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 

Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St , 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


What  a  Lot  of  Eggs 

the  hens  lay  when  fed  on  Green 
Cut  Hone  i  With  a  dozen  hens 

Mann’s 

GREEN  BONE 

Cutter 

will  pay  for  itself  In  ashort  time  In  the  Increase  ofegga. 

$5.00  buys  one. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL.  180  Highest  Awards  received. 
Catalogue  free  if  you  name  thin  paper . 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  MILFORD,  MASS. 
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DOUBLE  YOUR  EGG  YIELD 

RY  using  a  WEBSTER  & 
IIANNUM  Green  BoneCut- 
ter.  They  are  the  easiest 
operated,  cutting  fine  for 
little  chicks  or  coarser  for 
fowls.  Automatic  feoil.  leav¬ 
ing  either  hand  free  to  turn. 
Has  many  advantages  over 
any  and  all  and  the  only  one 
that  received  an  award  at  the 
WORLD’S  FAIR.  Special  Circulars  free. 

|  WEBSTER  &  IIANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N  Y. 
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Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
n-J  Corn  Mills  for  I’oultryinen. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills* 

i-  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WII.SON  BROS.,  Huston,  Pu. 


gAUga  INCUBATOR. 

I —  A  Catalogue  of  <54  Pages.  Gives 

2n?PII  ''rj  full  information  of  cost  of  raising 
I—,  A  I—,  I  W  poultry  and  al  tile  least  expense.  The 
y  y b  II  book  is  worth  dollars  to  you.  Address 

*  A. F.  Williams,  54  Race  St. .Bristol, Conn. 


CANKFD  MFflT  This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat 
WMiinku  itilm  l  carefully  cooked,  ground  lino 
enn  Dnill  TRY  seasoned  and  hermetically 
rUft  rUULI  nla  sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cans. 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls 
Ground  line,  It  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  80  cents 
per  can;  *8  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


G1  round  Bone,  Shells,  Charcoal  and  Limestone 
I  Grit,  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Send  for  circular. 
Manufactured  by  .1.  H.  SLACK,  Bloomsbury,  N.  .1. 


Half  Wild  Turkeys 


GOBBLERS . $3.00 

Pairs .  5  00 

Trios .  0.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  Our  old  Gobblers  were 
hatched  from  Wild  Turkey  eggs  found  in  the  woods. 
B  E  It  K  S  II  I  li  li  PIGS,  eight  weeks  old,  fiom 
recorded  stock  per  pair.  $10. 

M.  B.  ROWE  &  CO  ,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


Bronze  Turkeys— Splendid  young  birds,  graded 
with  wild  blood.  Also  tine  R.  C.  R.  L.  Cockerels. 
Write  to  SAYBKOOK  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS, 
Oak  Hill,  N.  Y.,  for  rates. 


Pea  Fowls  for  Sale. 

Fine  birds,  $4  per  pair.  A.  B.  ROE,  Greensboro,  Md. 


OCUn  STAM  P  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
OLIllJ  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


Knob  Mountain  Poultry  Farm. 

COCKS.  I  All  tho  best  breeds.  I  BANTAMS, 

COCKEREL8,  |  Will  sell  cheap.  |  PIGEONS. 

HENS.  Information  on  care,  - 

PULLETS.  |  kinds,  feeding,  etc.,  free  !  Fine  lot. 
MAIILON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa, 
Mention  this  paper. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


CLOTHILDE  II,  H.  B.  1308. 

Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  2)4  ounces  In  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  Is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  wrlto  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO„  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


UADDY  DCCnCD  P.  PH  Breeders  A  shippers 

rlAnnl  nLLULn  Ob  uUi  of  imported  stock, 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thorndalk,  Chester  Co., Pa 


CHENANGO  VALLEY 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Ramboulllet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersoy  cattle; 
also  Poland  China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  I’lgs. 


A  few  choice  cows,  bred  to  calve  Spring,  1896.  Orders 
booked  for  bull  calves.  I)o  not  forget  BKRKSII1RE8. 


Wiilswood  Herd 
Registered  Cuernseys. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Rudd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


BERKSHIRES 


LARGE 
E  N  GDIS  II 

STOCK  descendants  of  noted 
Roars,  such  as  LONGFEL¬ 
LOW  16835.  LORD  WINDSOR 
80461.  BLACK  KNIGHT  300(3, 
Colli  in  bus  28701.  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


C.  EKED.  BOSHART,  Lowvlile,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES!  ’"'-Bo-"" 

li  the  banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  time*  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Mon’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  bestf  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


M|  MoreHoqs!  Better  Hogs! 

•  Subscribe  for 

Whinery's  Swine  Advocate 

.  16  pngo  monthly  devoted  to  the  I 
iterests  of  breeders  and  feeders  of  | 
vine.  Especially  adapted  to  the 
ants  of  farmers  and  young  breed- 
rs.  Subscription  price  26c.  peryear. 
inoH. trial  10c.  Samplecopy FREE. 
fhinory'8  Cwino  Advocate,  Salem,  0. 


NOW  READY.  The  finest 
Chester  Whites  I  ever  bred. 

2  to  6  months  old,  at  reduced 
prices,  in  keeping  with  the 
times  Breeding  stock  allreg. 
in  Nat’l  Chester  White  Rec¬ 
ord.  Write  your  wants  and  I 
will  quote  you  prices  of  Indi-  Sir  Francis  2969. 
vidual  pigs.  Also  2  litters  of  Scotch  Collie  Pups. 
EDWARD  WALTER, 

Eureka  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES  Have  you  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  R.  Foiii.kk,  West 
Chester.  Pa.  I  lave  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  hack. good  body,  hone  and  ham;  aregrowthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis  or  f  rt.  both  ways 


CHESHIRES 


Hows  with  pigs;  Service 
Boars.  '1’hlrty  8-weeks 
Pigs.  Bed  rock  prices. 
W.  E.  MANDEV1 LLK,  Brookton,  Tomp.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Cheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

I  have  now  shipped  44 <5  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torringford,  Conn. 


PU  CC  LI  ID  CO  PURE  AND  CHOICE 

UMLOninLO  ED.  8.  HILL.  Peruville.N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Don’t  you  want  good  Chester  White  Pigs,  bred 
from  the  leading  Prize  Strains,  with  great  feeding 
qualities  and  first-class  hams  ?  If  you  want  stock 
that  will  do  you  some  good,  I  can  suit  you. 

GEO.  F.  REA,  Village  Green,  Pa. 


H  ■  "  . .  ,,  uiiCT,  uei  asiiires. 

"  ■  Jersey  Calves;  pure  Collies,  Beagles, 

Fowls.  6 1st  year.  F.  MORRIS,  Norway,  Pa. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Berks  hi  res  and  Chester 
Whites.  Choice  large  strains, 
8-week  pigs  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

UAIlIliTON  A  1  O. ,  Cochran  .tile,  Pa 


Poland-China  Pigs 

from  the  GATES  HOMESTEAD  STOCK 
FA  RM  are  always  right.  Send  for  photo  of  pig. 

F.  H,  GATES  &  SON,  Chittenango,  N.  Y, 


Reg,  Poland-China  Hogs. 

Choice  lot  of  Boars  and  Sows 
ready  for  breeding.  8-week 
Pigs  not  akin.  Lowest  prices. 
II.  C.  Jacoby,  Seven  Mile,  O. 


CflR  QAI  C— Thoroughbred  Poiand-Chlna  l’lgs. 
IUII  OMLL  CUAS.  CARET,  Southington,  Conn 
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Humorous. 

The  chinch-bug  eats  the  farmer’s  grain, 

The  bee-bug  spoils  his  honey, 

The  bed-bug  fills  his  life  with  pain, 

The  hum-bug  gets  his  money. 

—New  Orleans  Times- Democrat. 

Harold’s  eyes  opened  widely  while 
Maggie  dressed  the  chicken,  and  when 
she  opened  the  gizzard  he  ran  to  his 
mamma,  crying,  “  O  mamma,  come  quick, 
and  see  !  Maggie  has  found  Biddy’s 
pocketbook  !  ” — Youth's  Companion. 

Mary  and  John,  sitting  on  the  sofa. 
Mary  :  “  Cease  your  flatteries,  or  I  will 
put  my  hands  to  my  ears.”  John  (wish¬ 
ing  to  be  complimentary):  “  Ah,  your 
lovely  hands  are  too  small.” — Modes  and 
Fabrics. 

Little  Flossie  was  watching  the  ele¬ 
phant  in  Central  Park.  The  huge  ani¬ 
mal’s  trunk  was  sweeping  the  floor,  and 
she  exclaimed,  “  Papa,  why  don’t  he 
stand  still  on  that  leg,  too  ?  ” — Youth's 
Companion. 

“Who  was  it,”  asked  the  pretty  school- 
ma’am,  “  who  said,  ‘Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death’?”  “Patrick  Henry, 
ma’am,”  replied  a  small  pupil.  “And 
which  did  he  get°”  “Both,  ma’am.” — 
Harper's  Bazar. 

Mr.  Ne which  :  “  And  what  did  you 
say  they  called  this  affair  ?  ”  Mrs.  New- 
rich  :  “Oh,  you  ignorant  man!  Will 
you  never  learn  ?  This  is  what  they  call 
a  Pink  Tea.”  Mr.  Newrich  :  “  Well,  from 
the  size  of  some  of  the  women  I  should 
call  it  a  Beef  Tea.” — Puck. 

Proud  Father  (who  has  just  been 
presented  with  a  son):  “  Flossie,  little 
daughter,  which  would  you  like  best  to 
have — a  little  sister  or  a  little  brother  ?  ” 
Flossie  (meditatively):  “  Well,  papa,  if 
it’s  just  the  same  to  you,  I  think  I’d 
rather  have  a  little  white  rabbit.” — 
Once  a  Week. 

The  new  woman  prisoner  looked  over 
the  jury  of  gentlemen  in  the  box.  “May 
it  please  the  court,”  she  said  with  great 
hauteur,  “  I  desire  to  be  tried  by  a  jury 
of  my  peers.”  “  That  is  impossible 
madam,  I  am  sorry  to  say,”  replied  the 
gallant  judge.  “This  court  hasn’t  the 
power  to  summons  angels  to  serve  on 
juries.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


gtiisccUancous  gUmtisUfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  Great  American: 


LADIES!!! 


Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea? 
If  so.  send  this  “Ad  ”  and  15c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
\i-  pound  sample  Best  Tea  Im¬ 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  select. 
Good  Incomes.  Big  premiums, 
b.  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  and  Spices.  Send 
r  terms.  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

0.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


we  Kucines— S  to  25  Horee  Power,  moonted  or  stationary. 
8.  8.  MESSENGER  At  BON.  TATAilV.  PA. 


Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon 


“The  Companion  has  been  growing  better,  brighter  every  year  for  more  than  sixty  years.” 

The  Youth's  Companion 

“52  Times  a  Year.”  Subscription,  $1.75. 

The  Volume  of  The  Companion  for  1896  — the  70th  year  of  its  publication  —  will  give  weekly  entertainment  and 
instruction  in  abundance  for  every  member  of  the  family. 


Six  Holiday 
Numbers. 

Special  Souvenir  Numbers,  double  in 
size  and  appropriate  to  each  season, 
are  published  at  Thanksgiving,  Christ¬ 
mas,  New  Year’s,  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day,  Easter  and  Fourth  of  July. 


TOO 

Largo  Pages. 

The  size  of  The  Companion  page  is 
four  times  that  of  the  leading  Maga¬ 
zines.  In  each  Volume  nearly  700 
pages  are  given,  profusely  illustrated. 
Only  $1.75  a  year. 


For  all 
the  Family. 

Both  young  and  old  find  in  each 
week’s  issue  amusement  and  education 
in  the  Serial  and  Short  Stories,  in  its 
Editorials,  Anecdotes,  Health  and 
Miscellaneous  Articles. 


More  than  200  Famous  Men  and  Women  have  contributed  to  the  next  Volume  of  THE  COMPANION. 


Send  for  Full  Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Sample  Copies  Free. 


50-ct. 

CALENDAR 

FREE 


REMARKABLE  OFFER !  e 

New  Subscribers  who  will  cut  out  this  slip  and  send  it  AT  ONCE  f 
with  name  and  address,  and  $1.75,  will  receive:  5 

FREE  — The  Youth’s  Companion  every  week  till  January  1,  1896.  j 
FREE  —  Christmas-  and  New  Year’s  Double  Holiday  Numbers.  £ 

FREE  — Our  Handsome  4 -page  Calendar  (7x10  inches),  litho-  5 
graphed  in  nine  colors.  Retail  price,  50  cents.  > 

AND  THE  COMPANION  52  weeks,  a  full  year,  to  January  1,  1897.  £ 


A  SEND  { 

.  ;  this  slip  with  ] 

:  *1.75  j 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  201  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  Check,  Post-Office  or  Express  Order,  or  Registered  Letter,  at  Our  Risk. 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION. 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Calendar  described  above,  and 

(new  or  old  subscribers),  both  papers  for  one  year  for  $2.75,  if  you  are  now  taking  Youth’s  Companion,  or  for  only  $2.25  for  new  subscribers  to 
Youth’s  Companion.  Address  THE  llUKAL  NE \  OK KER,  !NEY\  YORK. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


ROGERS’  FRESH-DUG  DANSVILLE  TREES  Si 

profit.  Our  little  book  for  BUSINESS  FARMERS  AND  FRUIT  GROWEKS,  will  tell  you  all  about  them 
Send  your  address  now  and  get  a  copy  fresh  the  press,  early  in  1896.  We  save  heavy  expenses,  by  removal 
from  Moorestown.  RESULT:  Lower  prices  better  grade.  We  can  save  YOU  money,  too. 

ROGERS  NURSERIES,  ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Manager,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


'tegaJ  Kelly  Duplex 
Mj. Grinding  Mill 

K«*-Y~3\vill  grind  feed  with 
a  uniformity  which  no 
other  mill  can  ap- 
JLtEvumammm  proach. 

An  essay  on  “Economy  of  Ground  Feed,”  by  Manly 
Miles,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  and  illustrated  pamphlet 
of  Grinding  Mills  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

The  0,  S,  KELLY  CO,,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


1EOLD  reliable 


FEED 


Grinds  more  grain  to  any 
degree  of  fineness  than  any  other  mill.  G  rinds  ear- 
corn,  oats,  etc.,  fine  enough  for  any  purpose.  War¬ 
ranted  not  tochoke.  We  warrant  the  Peerless  to  be 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MILL  ON  EARTH. 

fW  Write  us  at  once  for  prices  and  agency. 
There  is  money  in  this  mill.  Made  only  by  the 

JOLIET  STRQWBRIDGE  GO,, JOLIET,  ILL. 

Jobbers  and  Manufacturers  of  Farm  Machinery, 
Carriages,  Wagons.  Windmills.  Bicycles,  Harness, 
etc.  Brices  lowest.  Quality  best. 


This  Mill 


GRINDS  CORN 

and  Cob,  rye,  barley,  oats  and 
wheat;  line,  and  does  it  all  on 
one  set  of  grinders  without  injur¬ 
ing  them.  Different  from 
’o.ner«.  The  By  t. 

(I  also  make  5  .lies  power  mills.) 

P.N.  BOWSHEEkv  jthBend.Ind. 


A  FEED  MILL  ‘IKS.  GOLD  MINE: 

53|  -Scientific 

B  *  the  bes* on  earlh‘ 

This  style  grinds  ear 

^  w®/  corn  with  shucks 

We  make  other  styles 
U  K  for  2  horses.  Send  for 

THE  FOCS  MFC  CO.,  Springfield, O. 


’SS2S3  FEED  MILLS 

are  the  beet  constructed,  least  complicated 
and  fastest  grinding  mills  jet  produced, 
i  Thej  were  granted  the  highest  possible 
award  at  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  in  1893  for 
Kxtreme  Simplicity, Ac* 
ceptable  Work  and  Low 
Price.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  our 
SMf  48  page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
»  LEONARD  D.  HARRISON, 
Box  O,  New  Haven*  Conn* 


FRENCH  BUHB  MILLS^K 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted.  yBBIJIr 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding.^^fjrrrrr^a 

A  boy  can  operate  and  keep 
In  order.  “Book  on  Mills"  y- 
and  sample  meal  FREE.  BwtM  i 

All  kinds  mill  machinery.  Flour  1 

mills  built,  roller  or  buhrsystem.^  tT  :  L 

Reduced  Prices  for  ’95. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON 

270  Day  Street,  Indianapolis,  lnd< 


THOMPSON’S  BANNER 

"ROOT  squill 


GUTTER. 


Width  of  Tire,  6  in. 

1  Height  of  Bolster,  SO  in.  V 

a  I  Hi  tracks  in  the  field.  Metal  Wheels 
mmsnm  '  J  Have  you  a  lot  of  for  your  old 

JpJll  We  can  tell  you  how 

||j  to  feed  them  at  a  far  greater  profit 
I1  j  than  the  present  market  price  will 

I  Write  us.  and  we  will  tell 
you  about  our  wagons  and 
js^ -  Other  farm  implements. 

^FARMER’S  HANDY  WAGON  CO., 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 


feSj 

Gutter# 


Strongest,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Running,  and  in  every 
way  TIG.  liKST  FEED  (TTTl.lt  made.  All  Sizes,  for  Hand 
or  Power.  Carriers  any  length.  For  Low  Prices  and  Best 
Discounts,  send  lor  Illus.  Catalogue.  Also  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Celebrated  Freeman  Wind  Mill,  Centennial 
Fanning  Mill,  and  a  full  line  of  Horse  Powers,  and  Horse 

S23S  S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  MFG,  CO. 

No.  1 70 Bridge  St.,  RACINE.  Wl§.  ' 


( Hand  <t  Power.) 

Cuts  all  kinds  of  roots 
A  vegetables  for  Stock 
Feeding.  The  only  ma¬ 
chine  made  with  self- 
feeder.  Warrant-  log 

cd  to  do work.  free. 

Feed  left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  danger 
of  choking.  Used  everywhere.  Address 
0.  K.  THOMPSON  A  SONS,  No.  17  Hirer  St.,  YPSILAXTI,  MICH 


STEEL  RUNNER  ATTACHMENT 

Fits  all  Kinds  of  Wheel  Vehicles. 

Wide  and  Nar- 
1]  row  Tracks. 

^ 'k  H  Only  $9  per  set 

Sr  of  four'  AGENTS 

WANTED. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Manufacturer, 

MILLINGTON. :N.  J.  andoCHICAGO,  ILL, 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO./York^Pa. 

CIDUCDIO  SAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
1*011  HI  ►  K  ^  larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
"  W  Hay  Presses  & WaterWheels 

DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO..  Box  367.  Atlanta,  Ga 

Agricultural  Calendar 

- FOR  1  896  - 

A  REFERENCE  BOOK  FOR  FARMERS.  Con¬ 
taining  short  articles  of  practical  value  by  distin¬ 
guished  authorities.  By  F.  W.  Woll.  18mo,  cloth.  $1. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS, 

63  East  10th  Street.  New  York. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  SHORT-HORNS. 

WHY  THEY  SHOULD  HE  KEPT. 

How  They  Are  Made  Comfortable. 

I  recently  visited  the  celebrated  Short-horn  herd  of 
James  McCune  at  Riverdale.  Mr.  McCune’s  cattle  are 
a  striking-  example  of  what  applied  science  in 
feeding  and  breeding,  will  do  for  stock.  These 
departments  are  under  the  direction  of  Fillmore 
Young,  M.  D.,  who  has  given  up  a  lucrative  medi¬ 
cal  practice  for  the  more  congenial  occupation  of 
stock-raising. 

I  first  went  through  the  barns.  The  home  barn  is 
a  basement  building,  40  by  90  feet,  with  a  capacity  of 
100  cattle,  besides  several  horses.  The  temperature 
within  the  building  was  20  degrees  above  that  on  the 
outside.  The  basement,  where  the  cattle  are  kept,  is 
connected  with  the  feed  bins  above  by  spouts,  so  that 
by  pulling  a  plug  from  the  spout,  one  can  get  any 
kind  of  feed  desired.  .At  the  ends  of  the  barn  and 
part  of  the  sides  are  windows,  kept  cleaner  than  a 
good  many  house  windows  are,  making  the  stable  as 
light,  almost,  as 
the  outside.  The 
stable  floors  are 
all  cemented.  I 
asked  Dr.  Young 
how  it  was  done. 

“It  was  leveled 
with  cracked  lime¬ 
stone,  similar  to 
that  prepared  for 
macadamizing 
roads ;  this  was 
tamped  down  solid 
We  then  poured  a 
mixture  of  one 
part  cement  and 
two  parts  sand, 
with  water  enough 
to  make  mortar 
over  it,  and  leveled 
it  with  a  trowel. 

There  is  one-half 
to  one  inch  of  ce¬ 
ment  on  the  floors 
over  the  limestone; 
it  was  put  in  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago, 
and  there  is  not 
yet  a  calk  mark 
on  it.” 

“Do  you  con¬ 
sider  it  better 
than  board  or 
earth  floors  ?  ” 

“Yes;  for  one 
reason  at  least.  All  the  urine  is  retained  in  the 
manure,  so  that,  in  fermentation,  it  does  not  burn 
clear  away,  as  drained  manure  is  likely  to  do.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  cheaper  than  lumber  flooi*ing.” 

“I  presume  the  cement  mortar  must  be  handled 
quickly  when  applied  ?  ” 

“Not  necessarily,  but  it  must  be  kept  constantly 
stirred  in  the  bed;  if  it  once  ‘sets,’ its  value  is  les¬ 
sened,  if  not  destroyed.” 

“If  you  were  building  another  basement  barn, 
would  you  cement  it  ?  ” 

“Yes;  or  a  pigpen,  or  anything  that  would  have 
manure  in  it.” 

“  Is  the  noise  made  by  breeders  of  other  stock  dam¬ 
aging  the  sale  of  Short-horns  ?  ” 

“  No,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  doing  them  more  good 
than  harm ;  the  more  competition  they  have,  the 
more  clearly  are  their  virtues  apparent  by  contrast, 
and  the  Short-horn  business  was  never  in  a  more 
prosperous  condition  than  it  is  to-day.” 


“  What  ought  an  average  three-year-old  Short-horn 
steer  to  weigh  ?  ” 

“Two  thousand  pounds.” 

“  What  is  the  average  gain  of  a  steer  from  birth  to 
one  year  old  ?  ” 

“  The  average  ought  to  be  from  90  to  95  pounds  per 
month.  By  experiment,  I  have  had  them  go  up  to 
100  pounds  per  month,  and,  in  one  instance,  with  an 
unusually  promising  calf,  I  made  a  net  gain  in  one 
month  of  120  pounds,  or  exactly  four  pounds  per  day.” 

“  What  ought  they  to  average  from  one  year  old 
till  two  ?  ” 

“  Fifty  pounds  per  month.” 

“  Is  there  any  money  in  scrub  cattle  at  three  cents  ?” 

“There  is  some  profit,  but  good  ones  pay  better,  as 
they  command  from  %  to  1%  cent  per  pound  more.” 

“  IIow  do  the  Short-horns  stand  in  the  milk 
business  ?  ” 

“They  are  as  good  general-purpose  cows  as  any. 
The  Short-horn  dairy  cow  came  in  second  at  the 
World’s  Exposition,  and  one  of  ours,  ‘  Cherry,’ beat 
Mr.  Jewett’s  $1,600  Jersey  at  the  Zanesville  (O.)  Fair.” 


“  How  are  they  as  feeders  ?  ” 

“They  will  winter  on  as  little,  and  look  as  well  in 
the  spring,  as  any  of  them.” 

“  How  would  you  advise  a  man  with  limited  means 
to  start  a  Short-horn  herd  ?  ” 

“That  would  depend;  if  he  could  afford  it,  he 
might  buy  a  cow  or  two,  but  if  he  could  not,  he  could 
probably  buy  some  calves  and  wait  for  them.  The 
cows,  however,  would  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run,  as 
he  would  save  nearly  two  years.  By  breeding  them 
to  the  best  bulls,  he  can  get  a  good  herd  in  a  few 
years,  if  he  knows  how  to  breed  them  to  advantage, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  of  more  importance  than  most 
stockmen  seem  to  think.” 

“Is  the  raising  of  stock  from  mongrel  cows  and 
purebred  bulls  a  profitable  practice  ?  ” 

“Better  than  not  to  breed  at  all;  but  if  a  man 
purposes  to  stay  in  the  business  any  length  of  time, 
it  is  better  to  have  both  sides  pure,  that  is,  if  he  is 
prepared  to  give  the  care  that  good  cattle  deserve.” 


“  Can  you  explain  why  the  Short-horns  are  prefer¬ 
able  to  Ilerefords  ?  ” 

“  The  Ilerefords  are  a  little  heavier  at  the  neck  and 
brisket,  thus  putting  flesh  where  it  is  not  the  most 
profitable.  The  Short-horns,  on  the  contrary,  have 
light  necks,  while  the  beef  runs  well  back  to  the  hind 
quarters.” 

“  Will  you  give  me  a  summary  of  your  cane-feeding 
experiments  ?  ” 

“  We  planted  about  three  acres  at  the  same  time  we 
did  our  corn.  Part  of  it  was  Ohio  seed,  and  part  came 
from  Kentucky.  We  cultivated  it  about  the  same  as 
corn,  except  that  we  allowed  10  to  12  stalks  in  a  hill 
to  keep  down  the  size.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  we  got  more  good,  nutritious  food  out  of  those 
three  acres  than  we  did  out  of  12  acres  of  the  best 
corn  on  the  place  ;  but  it  must  be  fed  moderately,  not 
over  one  hill  being  given  per  head.  It  is  sweet,  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  fattening  quality.  We  shred  it,  and  mix 
bran  and  oil  meal  with  it  for  barn  feeding.  It  should 
be  cut  before  it  freezes,  as  30  degrees  develops  its 
cathartic  properties,  and,  unless  watched,  severe 

purging  may  fol* 
low  its  use.  1  not 
only  suggest,  but 
strongly  r  e  c  o  m- 
mend,  that  stock- 
men  give  it  a  trial; 
it  is  easy  to  raise, 
and  does  more 
good  per  acre,  so 
far  as  my  experi¬ 
ence  goes,  than 
anything  I  have 
tried.  In  dry  sea¬ 
sons  like  the  past 
one,  it  is  a  good 
substitute  for  pas¬ 
ture,  and  is,  upon 
the  whole,  more 
nutritive.” 

Fig.  271  shows 
Mr.  McCune’s 
great  show  bull, 
Lord  of  Linwood 
93476,  an  ideal 
Short -horn.  Dr. 
Young  is  holding 
the  animal.  D. 

R.  N.-Y. — Some 
one  has  said  that 
you  can’t  abstract 
fertility  through  a 
concrete  floor.  It 
is  true.  Drainage 
away  from  a  ma¬ 
nure  pile  indicates 
a  lack  of  brainage.  It  is  hard  for  some  farmers  to 
understand  that  the  liquid  manure  contains  all  the 
digested  portions  of  the  food  that  are  passed  by  the 
animal.  These  digestible  parts  are  soluble,  and  not 
only  quickest  in  their  action  as  plant  food,  but  easiest 
to  run  away  if  not  jailed  by  a  concrete  floor.  As 
Dr.  Young  says,  any  place  that  is  to  hold  manure, 
should  be  floored  with  concrete  if  possible.  It  is  a 
wise  provision  of  Nature  that  man  has  this  power  of 
grinding  up  concrete,  and  then  molding  it  to  suit  his 
will  into  artificial  stone  to  cover  any  desired  surface 
with  a  water-tight  covering.  This  wonderful  action 
is  as  useful  in  its  way  as  is  the  chemical  action  of 
fire.  It  is  one  of  the  things  placed  in  our  hands  with 
which  to  prevent  a  loss,  and  there  are  few  losses  so 
serious  to  the  farmer  as  the  loss  of  fertility.  With 
concrete  floors  and  plaster  for  an  absorbent  we  may 
add  much  to  the  value  of  manure,  not  alone  by  saving 
the  fertilizing  value  of  the  liquids,  but  by  retaining 
moisture  in  the  pile. 


A  MOUNTAIN  OF  BEEF  !  SHORT-IIORN  BULL,  LORD  OF  LINWOOD  93476.  Fig.  271. 
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"  HENS  BY  THE  ACRE,"  ONCE  MORE. 

A  UAKD  FIGI1T  WITH  ROUP. 

" A  Balanced  Ration,”  for  Leghorns. 

[editorial  correspondence.] 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  heard  from  O.  W.  Mapes 
and  his  “  Hens  by  the  Acre  ”  scheme.  On  December 
7,1  went  to  the  “  Electric  lien  Yards”  in  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  to  see  whether  the  scheme  had  petered 
out.  It  was  a  cold,  blustering  day,  and  gave  one  a 
chance  to  see  the  hens  at  the  most  critical  season  of 
the  year — just  after  their  moult  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  housing  season.  Instead  of  being  petered  out, 
one  might  say  that  the  business  has  been  “  jacked 
up  ”  since  we  last  heard  from  it.  There  were  1,2C0 
lively  and  scratching  birds  on  the  place,  with  their 
combs  reddening  up  all  ready  for  laying.  The  rea¬ 
son  why  we  have  not  heard  from  the  place,  is  that  a 
scourge  of  roup  swept  through  the  flock  last  year,  and 
Mr.  Mapes  has  been  so  busy  clearing  it  out  that  he  has 
had  no  time  to  talk.  Now  that  the  disease  has  been 
about  wiped  out,  he  is  going  to  tell  us  how  he  did  it, 
and  we  will  guarantee  an  interesting  and  valuable 
article,  containing  many  new  ideas  and  suggestions. 

Mr.  Mapes  is  one  of  those  m?n  who  would  rather 
keep  grandfather’s  shoes  in  the  parlor  under  a  glass 
case,  than  to  use  them  for  corn  fertilizer  on  his  own 
feet.  Just  because  old-time  Orange  County  farmers 
made  milk  and  butter  in  the  old-time  way,  was  no  rea¬ 
son  why  he  should  do  the  same.  Therefore,  he  looked 
around  for  new  crops.  He  keeps  a  small  dairy,  and, 
on  the  more  tillable  parts  of  the  farm,  grows  aspara¬ 
gus  and  small  fruits.  But  there  are  20  acres  of  the 
farm  so  stony  and  rough  that  a  crop  of  stone  walls  is 
about  all  that  can  be  expected  from  it.  There  is  a 
bit  of  pasture  here  and  there,  but  the  stones  are  so 
close  together  that  a  cow  can  hardly  take  a 
full  bite  without  grinding  her  teeth. 

It  is  always  the  waste  land  on  the  farm 
that  reduces  the  acreage  value  and  income. 

It  is  a  dead  weight  to  carry.  Unless  labor  is 
thrown  away  in  keeping  it  clean,  it  becomes  an 
eyesore  and  a  breeding  place  for  foul  weeds  or 
insects.  The  farmer  who  runs  his  farm  on  busi¬ 
ness  principles,  will  abandon  such  land  and 
concentrate  his  work  and  manure  on  fewer 
acres,  or  think  out  some  new  crop  that  will 
thrive  on  the  waste  place.  Last  year,  we  told 
how  Mr.  Engle,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  changed 
a  worthless,  stony  hill-side  into  a  profitable  field 
by  grafting  improved  chestnuts  on  stumps  of 
wild  trees.  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Mapes  decided 
to  raise  a  crop  of  hens  on  this  20-acre  geological 
collection.  A  hen  might  scratch  her  toes  off 
on  these  rocks,  but  the  toes  would  grow  again, 
and  it  wouldn  t  hurt  the  rocks.  If  the  eggs 
contained  a  little  extract  of  sand,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  backbone  and  moral  courage  of 
those  who  eat  them. 

The  first  sight  one  gets  of  the  farm,  shows  a  col¬ 
ony  of  little  red  houses  scattered  over  the  rocky  fields. 
These  houses  are  placed  about  eight  rods  apart,  so  as 
to  give  about  100  hens  to  the  acre — as  each  house  is 
to  hold  40  hens.  When  we  get  into  one  of  these 
houses,  we  shall  describe  it  in  full.  There  are  no 
yards  or  fences.  Each  house  has  an  electrical  con¬ 
trivance  for  opening  a  feed  box  and  closing  a  door. 
By  pressing  on  a  button  in  his  diningroom,  Mr. 
Mapes  is  able  to  drop  the  night  feed  in  35  houses  at 
once.  The  noise  of  the  falling  grain  sounds  an  alarm, 
and  1,200  hens  are  in  the  air  at  once,  each  on  the  wing 
for  her  own  home.  Though  the  houses  are  so  close 
together,  the  hens  seldom  mix  up.  Though  they  may 
wander  half  a  mile  away  during  the  day,  they  will 
come  back  to  the  regular  house  to  feed,  roost  and  lay. 
This  crop  cultivates  and  hoes  itself  in  summer,  and 
about  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  owner  to  do  is  to  fill 
the  feed  boxes,  touch  the  button,  pick  up  the  eggs 
and  clean  out  once  a  week.  In  winter,  the  hens 
are  shut  in  the  houses  and,  of  course,  more  care  is 
required. 

The  first  place  we  visited  was  the  “hen  hospital.” 
This  is  an  old  henhouse  a  good  distance  from  any  of 
the  others.  Whenever  a  hen  is  observed  that  seems  a 
little  “  off  color,”  she  is  at  once  placed  in  this  house 
with  the  understanding  that  she  is  never  to  leave  it 
alive.  If  she  get  well,  she  is  made  into  fried  chicken  ; 
if  she  cannot  be  cured,  she  is  killed  and  buried.  Mr. 
Mapes  adopted  this  rule  in  Ins  fight  against  roup,  and 
we  shall  hear  all  about  his  hospital  experience  in 
good  time. 

The  feeding  problem  has  been  a  tough  knot  to  study 
out.  Last  winter,  Mr.  Mapes  became  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  Thk  It.  N.-Y.’s  “  Balanced  Ration”  articles. 
It  was  a  new  idea  to  him  that  certain  elements  in  the 
food  went  to  make  muscle,  while  others  made  fat  and 
could  not  be  used  to  produce  lean  meat  or  bone.  It 
seemed  very  reasonable  that  there  should  be  a  fair 
proportion  of  lean  and  fat  producing  elements  in  a 
hen's  daily  food,  and  he  set  himself  to  work  to  try  to 


find  what  this  ratio  or  proportion  should  be.  lie  took 
a  table  of  analyses,  and  figured  it  out  for  all  the  com¬ 
binations  he  has  fed  himself,  and  all  others  he  can 
hear  of.  Whenever  he  hears  or  reads  of  a  mixture 
some  farmer  is  feeding  to  poultry,  he  sits  down  and 
figures  out  how  many  ounces  of  muscle-makers,  etc., 
it  contains.  This  has  given  him  a  most  valuable  set 
of  tables  for  comparison,  and  has  not  only  shown 
about  how  these  elements  should  be  combined,  but 
has  enabled  him  to  buy  new  foods  to  great  advantage. 
For  example,  he  was  offered  milk  curds  or  pot  cheese 
from  a  milk  factory  at  a  certain  price,  while  in  Middle- 
town  he  could  buy  beef  livers  and  beef  scraps  at  other 
prices.  Which  were  the  cheaper  foods?  He  had 
them  analyzed,  and  thus  found  what  a  pound  of 
muscle-makers  cost  in  each.  After  figuring  and  com¬ 
paring  and  observing  the  effect  on  the  egg  yield,  he 
has  settled  on  this  winter  ration  : 

Morning  Feed. — Four  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  one 
pound  of  corn  meal,  one  pound  of  ground  oats,  one 
pound  of  malt  sprouts,  one  pound  of  Bowker’s  animal 
meal.  2%  pounds  of  pot  cheese. 

Noon  Feed. — Four  pounds  of  oats. 

Evening  Feed.— Ten  pounds  of  whole  corn. 

This  represents  the  daily  food  for  120  hens  in  three 
houses.  The  morning  feed  is  made  into  a  warm  mash, 
and  carried  around  in  a  wagon  or  sleigh.  The  oats 
and  corn  are  kept  in  bins  in  the  houses.  The  oats  are 
scattered  in  the  litter,  so  that  the  hens  work  for  them, 

ry  * 

and  the  corn  is  scattered  at  night  as  we  have  stated. 

When  we  come  to  talk  about  “Feeding  the  Hen,”  in 
Primer  Science,  we  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this 
ration.  All  things  considered,  Mr.  Mapes  calls  it  the 
best  and  cheapest  he  has  figured  out.  He  is  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  buy  pot  cheese  at  a  low  figure.  The 
hens  are  crazy  for  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 


some  form  of  animal  food  in  the  laying  hen’s  ration, 
is  almost  a  necessity.  These  hens  are  mostly  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Minorcas — probably  a  somewhat  different 
ration  would  be  better  for  heavier  birds.  This  ration 
figures  out  about  one  part  muscle-makers  to  four  parts 
fat-formers — taken  as  a  whole.  The  morning  feed 
alone  is  much  stronger — nearly  one  to  two — wnile  the 
evening  feed  of  corn  alone  is  very  much  wider.  It  is 
the  customary  practice  to  feed  the  strongest  feed  in 
the  morning,  and  the  warmest  one  at  night.  Next 
week  we  shall  follow  the  feeder  around,  and  see  what 
the  houses  and  hens  look  like.  h.  w.  c. 


THE  COST  OF  FIRE  INSURANCE. 

WHY  STOCK  COMPANY  RATES  ARE  HIGH. 

A  Virginia  Association. — On  page  812,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  says  :  “  Cooperation  moves  the  world!”  Thanks! 
I  belong  to  a  cooperative  society  known  as  The 
Mutual  Benefit  Association  of  Virginia.  This  associa¬ 
tion  insures  property  against  lo«s  by  fire,  lightning 
and  wind.  Policies  are  issued  only  on  farm  property, 
buildings  and  furniture,  and  such  implements  as  are 
usually  stored  therein.  The  sellers  of  liquors  on  their 
premises  cannot  become  members.  No  policies  are 
issued  on  town  property.  The  State  is  divided  into 
districts  consisting  of  one  or  more  counties,  according 
to  population.  The  members  of  a  district  are  respon- 
siole  only  for  fires  within  their  own  bounds,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  other  district.  The  admission 
fee  is  50  cents  on  every  $100  for  which  the  applicant 
desires  to  insure  within  the  usual  bounds.  There¬ 
after,  no  further  payment  is  made  until  a  member's 
property  is  destroyed  by  either  fire,  lightning  or  wind. 
Then  a  pro  rata  assessment  (which  thus  far  has  not 
exceeded  $3  on  each  thousand  per  annum)  is  made, 
and  must  be  paid  within  30  days.  Absolute  security 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  each  member  assigns  his 
insured  property  to  the  association  to  the  extent  of 
the  levied  assessments.  Any  member  may  withdraw 


by  giving  30  days’  notice.  By  a  like  notice,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  may  disbar  a  member.  All  accounts,  either 
way,  occurring  before  the  lapse  of  the  30  days,  must 
be  balanced  by  the  respective  party.  Parties  who 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  stock  companies,  are 
quick  to  insure  in  this  association.  Truly,  such 
cooperation  “  Moves  the  world  !”  It  moves  people 
whom  the  most  persistent  ordinary  insurance  agent 
cannot  budge.  J.  c.  s. 

Ore  Banks,  Va. 

Insurance  Cost  in  Ohio. — A.  R.,  Raglesville,  Ind., 
page  808,  does  not  state  the  length  of  policy  which  the 
Brooklyn  company  mentioned  gives  for  $3  per  $100 
insured,  but  if  it  is  not  more  than  five  years,  and  1 
have  never  known  companies  to  write  policies  for  a 
longer  period,  the  rate  is  extortionately  high.  Allow¬ 
ing  one-third,  the  amount  collected  for  current  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  company,  and  that  is  entirely  too  much, 
this  rate  would  mean  that  two  per  cent  of  the  farm 
property  of  the  country  was  destroyed  every  three  or 
five  years,  as  the  length  of  policy  may  be.  The  statis¬ 
tics  of  losses  in  Ohio  show  that  not  over  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  is  destroyed  in  five-year  periods,  and  this 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  For  the  last  five  years, 
losses  throughout  the  State  have  been  somewhat 
heavier,  approximating  one  per  cent.  Until  within 
the  past  two  years,  the  Ohio  Farmer  Company,  which 
issues  paid-up  policies,  has  insured  in  this  and  ad¬ 
joining  counties  for  a  term  of  five  years  for  $1  on  the 
$100.  Since  that  time,  they  have  been  charging  the 
same  for  a  three-year  policy,  and  are  now  canceling 
all  their  five-year  policies,  claiming  that  they  can  no 
longer  carry  them  at  that  rate. 

The  mutual  plan  of  insurance  is  very  popular  in 
this  State.  An  increasing  number  of  farm  risks  are 
in  the  80  mutual  companies  of  the  State.  Most  of 
these  companies  were  organized  daring  the  few 
years  following  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  1877, 
permitting  them  to  organize  as  legal  corpora¬ 
tions.  Hence  the  plan  has  been  tried  long 
enough  for  a  fair  test.  The  annual  report  of 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  shows  that 
this  plan  gives  much  cheaper  insurance  than 
the  stock  companies.  The  explanation  of  how 
they  do  it  is  easy  to  give.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are  not  organized  for  profit.  No  more 
money  is  collected  from  policy  holders  than  is 
actually  needed  to  meet  current  expenses  and 
the  losses  of  the  company.  The  officers  are  all 
farmers,  and  do  their  work  for  a  compensation 
that  would  be  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  an 
officer  of  a  stock  company.  This  economy  is 
an  immense  one.  Just  now,  there  is  a  com¬ 
mittee  at  work  in  this  State  gathering  facts 
about  the  workings  and  cost  of  insurance  in 
various  companies,  with  a  view  of  revising  the 
insurance  laws  of  the  State.  It  comes  to  light 
that  the  presidents  of  some  of  the  stock  com¬ 
panies  get  as  high  as  $60,000  a  year,  more  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  other  officers 
are  paid  proportionately.  Mutual  companies,  as  a  rule, 
have  no  office  expenses.  Their  agents  get  less  than 
half  as  much  as  the  agents  of  stock  companies  do,  so 
that  the  running  expenses  of  mutual  companies  are 
kept  at  the  minimum.  With  the  amount  at  risk  kept 
up  to  $500,000  or  above,  the  mutual  is  the  safest  possi¬ 
ble  company,  because  it  cannot  break  up.  The  com¬ 
pany  in  my  own  county,  insures  against  loss  by  fire, 
lightning  and  wind  storms.  It  has  been  doing  busi¬ 
ness  18  years,  and  now  has  approximately  $2,000,000 
at  risk.  The  largest  three  annual  assessments  of  its 
history,  were  15,  20  and  24  cents  on  the  $100.  More 
than  one-half  the  years,  it  has  made  no  assessment. 

Delaware  County,  O.  h.  p.  milder. 

A  Pennsylvania  Company. — I  am  acting  secretary 
of  a  cooperative  company  known  as  the  Germantown 
and  Clermont  Insurance  Company.  This  company 
represents  property  insured  amounting  to  over  $400,- 
000,  and  the  insured  are  represented  by  nine  directors 
chosen  annually,  one  of  whom  is  the  acting  president, 
and  another  the  secretary,  either  of  whom  has  power 
to  issue  policies  to  applicants.  The  director  receives 
$2  for  issuing  a  policy  ;  the  secretary'  receives  25  cents 
for  recording  the  same  in  the  company’s  book.  An 
undertaking  which  accompanies  every  policy,  and 
which  must  be  signed  by  the  applicant,  is  tiled  in  the 
town  clerk’s  office  at  a  cost  of  six  cents,  thus  making 
an  expense  to  the  company  of  $2.31  for  each  policy 
issued.  The  applicant  pays  $1  for  a  policy  and  10 
cents  on  every  $100  worth  of  property  insured,  which, 
as  a  rule,  pays  the  expenses  of  the  company  except  in 
case  of  loss  by  fire  or  lightning,  when  each  member 
is  assessed  pro  rata  on  the  amount  of  his  insurance, 
towards  liquidating  the  claim.  The  policy  holds  good 
for  five  years.  The  company  can  cancel  a  policy  at 
any  time,  and  the  party  insured  can  order  his  policy 
canceled  at  any  time  by  paying  all  dues.  I  have  been 
carrying  an  insurance  of  more  than  $4,000  over  20 
years,  and  have  not  paid  $100  for  assessments. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  j.  h.  h. 


SENATOR  APPLE.  Fig.  272.  See  Ruralisms  Page  843. 


RAISING  THE  VALUE  OF  LOW  LANDS. 


raised  this  year  on  black  muck  land  without  ferti¬ 
lizers.  One  neighbor  raised  175  baskets  of  corn  per 
acre,  ■which  was  about  four  times  as  much  as  was 
raised  on  upland.  Another  had  over  60  bushels  of 
oats  per  acre.  Oats  grown  on  my  land,  which  is  as 
good  upland  as  there  is  anywhere,  were  not  worth 
thrashing,  and  I  made  hay  of  them.  On  the  same 
land  in  a  good  season,  I  have  raised  72  bushels  per  acre. 

A  neighbor  has  about  six  acres  of  marsh  land.  An 
open  ditch  was  made  through  it  in  1870,  which  has 
been  deepened  twice  and  extended.  The  soil  is  a 
black  muck  or  vegetable  mold  from  one  foot  to  ten 
feet  or  more  in  depth.  There  are  numerous  partly 
decayed  logs,  two  feet  or  more  beneath  the  surface, 
and  extensive  deposits  of  shells  under  the  muck.  The 
present  owner  bought  the  land  about  eight  years  ago. 

Previous  to  his  purchase,  the  low  land  had  been  used 
only  for  mowing  and  pasture.  lie  put  it  under  culti¬ 
vation.  His  main  crops  have  been  onions,  cabbages, 
celery,  potatoes  and  fodder  corn.  He  finds  that  it  pays 
to  use  fertilizers,  and  he  buys  considerable  amounts 
every  year  of  stable  manure,  hen  manure,  ashes  and 
chemical  fertilizers,  including  lime  and  plaster.  In 
reply  to  my  questions,  he  said,  “  I  get  best  results 
from  the  hen  manure  and  ashes  in  about  equal  parts, 
mixed  ns  I  spread  them  on  the  ground.  After  that, 
come  chemical  fertilizers  and  stable  manure.  I  have 
had  great  benefit  from  the  use  of  lime,  and  I  shall,  in 
future,  use  more  of  it  to  sweeten  the  soil.” 

These  low  lands  have  shown  such  a  marked  super¬ 
iority  over  the  uplands  during  the  past  dry  season, 
that  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  general  movement 
among  farmers  to  bring  them  all  under  cultivation. 

In  the  township  whe^e  I  reside,  there  are,  at  a  rough 
calculation,  about  3,000  acres  of  these  low  lands,  of 
which,  probably,  two-thirds  have  been  improved  to 
some  extent,  although  it  is  not  probable  that  over  200 
acres  have  been  brought  under  regular  cultivation.  face  watered  soils. 
If  the  dry  seasons  continue,  the  near  future  will  see  irrigation — being  e^ 

a  great  advance  in  this  direction.  f.  iiodgman.  food  and  develop 

Southern  Michigan.  ,  shown  in  the  pictv 


put  in  on  top  of  these  tiles  and  the  plants  are  set  in  it. 
We  shall  tell  all  about  growing  lettuce  and  other 
glasshouse  vegetables  in  later  articles.  Then,  in¬ 
stead  of  sprinkling  the  surface  of  this  soil,  water  is 
run  into  the  tiles  until  they  are  full.  This  water 
rises  through  the  soil  by  capillary  attraction  and  sup¬ 
plies  the  plants  with  all  they  need  without  any  of  the 
drawbacks  of  surface  watering. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  new  system  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows  :  1.  It  is  cheaper — less  water 
and  labor  are  required.  One  person  may  thoroughly 
water  a  space  20  x  100  feet  in  half  an  hour.  Expert 
labor  is  not  needed  with  the  tile.  2.  The  soil  is  kept 
in  better  condition.  It  will  not  become  water-logged 


IIOW  DRAINAGE  HAS  SWEETENED  THE  SWAMP. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  more  than  30  years  ago,  I  often 
heard  my  father  say  that,  some  day,  our  swamps  and 
marshes  would  be  the  most  valuable  land  we  had. 
He  was  not  a  farmer,  and  the  good  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  laughed  at  the  idea.  Some  of  the  marshes 
were  fed  by  springs,  but  a  majority  of  the  low  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  my  home,  were  kept  wet  by  surface 
water  only.  Farmers  generally  considered  them  all 
worthless  for  cultivation.  About  25  years  ago,  the 
movement  began  for  draining  them  ;  but  at  that  time, 
all  that  was  expected  was  to  make  grazing  lands  of 
them.  Almost  the  only  exception  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Kalamazoo,  where  the  thrifty  Hollanders,  remem- 
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bering  their  old  country  experience,  utilized  the  marsh 
lands  for  celery,  and  truck  farming  and  gardening. 

Soon  after  the  work  of  draining  was  commenced,  it 
was  found  that  with  the  removal  of  the  water,  the 
vegetation  died  out  and  was  succeeded  by  vegetation 
of  a  different  character  from  any  known  to  grow 
there  before.  People  who  believed  in  the  transmuta¬ 
tion  of  wheat  into  chess  had,  on  our  low  lands,  equally 
positive  and  certain  evidence  to  prove 
that  willows  turn  to  wild  sunflowers, 
and  marsh  hay  to  smartweeds,  and  the 
like,  and  all  of  these  to  June  grass, 
which  generally  came  in  and  occupied 
the  soil  as  soon  as  it  was  dry  and  com-  ■4-Jw.-  '1 

Yanous  crops  were  tried  on  these 


crops  were 

swamp  lands  with  varying  success,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  season  and  the  character 
of  the  soil.  There  seems  to  be  as  great 
a  variety  in  the  soil  of  the  low  lands 
as  of  the  high  lands.  The  chief  crops 
first  tried  were  buckwheat,  oats,  corn, 
and  potatoes  ;  but,  after  various  trials, 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  most 
profitable  use  for  the  land  was  for 
pasture. 

In  Kalamazoo  County,  most  of  the 
ditching  has  been  done  under  the  State 
drainage  laws,  and  a  large  portion  of  it 
was  done  from  15  to  20  years  ago.  Since 
then,  the  ditches  have  been  deepened 
and  extended,  and  the  soil  has  gradually 
settled  and  compacted  together  until, 
in  some  cases,  teams  can  now  travel  in 
safety  over  firm  ground  where,  before  drainage,  a 
muskrat  was  about  the  only  animal  that  could  travel 
over  it  without  miring.  The  soil  consists  generally 
of  a  top  soil  composed  almost  entirely  of  decayed  or 
decaying  vegetable  matter.  More  or  less  sand  and 
loam  has  been  washed  into  it  from  the  uplands.  This 
surface  muck  is  from  a  very  few  inches  to  50  feet  or 
more  in  depth.  Sometimes  this  rests  directly  on  a  sand 
bottom,  showing  that  it  occupies  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
lake,  and  sometimes  upon  an  impervious  clay  subsoil. 
Not  infrequently  sound  timber  is  found  lying  two  or 
more  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  muck.  Shells  and 
beds  of  marl  sometimes  underlie  the  muck. 

Within  the  past  10  years,  more  of  the  swamp  lands 
in  this  vicinity  have  been  cultivated  than  ever  before, 
and  truck  farms  and  gardens  are  starting  in  every 
direction.  It  looks  very  much  as  though  this  line  of 
business  would  be  overdone.  Some  of  the  muck  lands 
have  been  found  very  favorable  for  mint  growing,  and 
immense  crops  have  been  raised.  Such  lands,  in  1894, 
yielded  from  30  to  75  pounds  of  peppermint  oil  per 
acre.  It  was  an  exceptionally  good  season.  Some  of 
them  are  ideal  celery  lands,  but  there  is  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  them.  Generally,  they  require  fertilizers  of 
some  kind  to  supply  missing  elements  ;  not  always. 
As  fine  celery  as  was  ever  grown,  was  raised  this  year 
within  a  few  miles  of  my  place  on  a  reclaimed  tama¬ 
rack  swamp,  without  the  use  of  any  fertilizers  what¬ 
ever.  The  past  two  seasons  have  been  extremely  dry. 
Crops  on  uplands  have  been  either  partial  or  complete 
failures.  At  the  same  time,  immense  crops  have  been 
raised  on  the  low  lands.  The  biggest  crops  of  corn, 
oats  and  potatoes  seen  in  this  yicinity  for  years,  wgre 


WHAT  SAY? 


Facts  About  Keiffer. — Will  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  give  their  personal  knowledge 
of  the  Keiffer  pear,  as  to  the  extent  of 
country  over  which  it  does  well  ?  I 
understand  that  it  does  not  come  to 
perfection  in  the  Eastern,  and  also  in 
some  of  the  Western  and  Northwestern 
States 


that  the  season  is  too  short  for 
them  to  mature  properly.  My  idea  is 
to  get  a  true  expression  from  growers 
in  the  different  States  where  they  are 
a  success.  If  the  soil  and  climate  suit¬ 
able  to  their  profitable  fruitage  extend 
over  a  large  territory,  we  would  better 
go  slow  as  to  planting  so  many  trees,  for  the 
business  may  be  overdone.  In  this  and  adjoining 
counties  of  Maryland,  they  grow  to  perfection, 
and  the  fruit  colors  beautifully  without  a  spot  as  a 
rule.  This  year  the  trees  were  overloaded,  and  they 
spotted  to  some  extent.  Our  canners  in  Baltimore 
used  a  great  many  this  year,  also  many  shipped  West 
and  some  to  England.  A  buyer  here  says  that  our 
Keiffers  are  far  superior  to  those  grown  in  New 
Jersey.  The  price  was  low  this  year — from  18  to  25 
cents  per  five-eighth  basket.  Some  shipped  in  barrels 
and  did  better.  The  Koonce  pear  is  now  boomed  by 
the  nurserymen  who  know  anything  about  it — ^lso 
the  Triumph  peach.  I  am  testing  them.  The  nur¬ 
seryman  fills  his  pockets  with  our  cash,  for  the  exorb¬ 
itant  prices  charged  for  these  new  fruits,  while  we 
growers  wait  for  years  to  realize  whether  they  are  of 
any  value  or  not.  Shall  we  fill  our  land  with  fruit 
trees,  and  run  the  risk  of  over-production,  or  keep  on 
growing  grain  at  no  profit  ?  Corn  is  selling  here  at 
28  cents  per  bushel  of  56  pounds.  w.  h.  s. 

Kent  County,  Md. 

For  Buttermakers  to  Remedy. — A  movement  is 
on  foot  to  remedy  the  present  method  of  testing  and 
weighing  butter,  that  is  made  and  sold  to  agents  of 
New  York  commission  houses,  as  “  iron-bound  pack¬ 
ages,”  made  in  the  western  part  of  New  York  State 
and  Pennsylvania.  A  large  proportion  of  this  butter 
is  sold  to  representatives  of  these  houses  on  each 
Monday,  or  butter  day,  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  always 
with  the  proviso,  “  quality  and  weights  guaranteed  ”; 
that  means  just  what  suits  them  on  arrival  at  New 
York,  and  the  condition  and  tone  of  the  market  at 
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the  time  of  arrival  determine  (we  at  this  end  think) 
largely  the  quality  and  weight  of  the  goods.  Very 
many  instances  may  be  cited  where  the  buyers,  in 
their  eagerness  to  secure  choice  marks,  have  bid  one- 
half  or  one  cent  above  the  market,  and  then  receive 
the  following  from  the  house  :  “  Your  butter  arrived 
this  morning,  in  poor  condition,  and  showing  lack  of 
body  and  flavor.  Very  summery  goods,  and  we  can 
allow  you  only  so  much;  or  we  will  sell  it  on  commis¬ 
sion.  Please  advise.”  Well,  there  you  are  !  and  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  What  we  ask  is  a  fair  deal, 
which  can  be  had  only  by  the  buyers  going  to  the 
creameries  and  closing  the  bargain,  or  putting  a  com¬ 
petent  person  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  to  secure 
what  belongs  to  us.  a.  l.  w. 

Erie  County,  Pa. 


SOME  UNDERVALUED  FEATURES  OF  A 
HORTICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

The  aim  of  the  horticulturist  is  to  convert  certain 
common  ingredients  of  the  earth  and  air  into  more 
valuable  definite  forms;  whether  it  be  culinary  vege¬ 
tables,  brilliant  flowers,  luscious  fruits  or  stately 
trees,  the  principles  involved  are  the  same.  The 
garden  is  his  factory,  sunlight  his  power,  and  the 
plants  his  machines.  Each  kind  of  plant  has  its  parts 
adjusted  to  do  a  work  and  to  prepare  a  product  that 
is  peculiar  to  itself,  but  requires  for  this  purpose  a 
certain  adjustment  of  external  conditions  that  is 
slightly  unlike  that  required  by  any  other.  The  true 
foundation  for  a  horticultural  education  is  a  syste¬ 
matic  study  of  these  adjustments. 

The  tendency  of  modern  commercial  horticulture  is 
to  make  every  plant’s  existence  an  uninterrupted 
period  of  usefulness  to  its  proprietor,  with  a  fixed 
amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished  at  the  end.  Capi¬ 
tal  must  be  invested  in  the  business,  and,  if  crops  are 
allowed  to  fail,  there  will  be  no  profits;  therefore 
this  must  be  prevented.  In  order  to  do  this,  a  com¬ 
mercial  horticulturist  should  be.  so  familiar  with  his 
plants  and  with  tne  processes  that  are  constantly 
going  on  normally  within  and  about  them,  that  he 
can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  each  one  is  performing 
its  quota  of  work  or  not,  and  if  not,  why  it  is  not, 
and  how  the  condition  can  be  overcome.  A  familiar¬ 
ity  with  plants  in  this  sense  implies  an  acquaintance 
with  the  peculiar  function  of  each  organ,  the  role  of 
each  element  when  absorbed  into  the  system,  the 
duty  of  water  and  the  action  of  heat  and  light  upon 
the  growth  of  plants.  He  who  attempts  to  direct 
horticultural  operations  without  first  becoming  con¬ 
versant  with  these  matters,  must  work  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage.  He  is  not  prepared  to  act  in  time  of  emer¬ 
gency,  consequently  with  a  variable  soil  and  climate, 
his  losses  will  occasionally  be  severe.  But  his  voca¬ 
tion  should  not  be  held  accountable  for  his  errors. 
The  profits  on  one  crop  ought  not  to  be  required  to 
balance  the  losses  on  others.  Each  plantation  should 
be  a  good  one,  and  each  plant  in  the  plantation  should 
yield  a  product  with  a  value  more  than  what  it  cost. 
To  insure  this,  it  is  necessary  for  the  person  in  charge 
to  understand,  above  all  other  things,  how  the  plants 
are  to  do  the  work  that  he  expects  of  them,  what  ma¬ 
terials  they  will  use  in  the  process,  and  from  what 
enemies  they  are  likely  to  require  protection.  These 
matters  are  distinctively  horticultural,  and  should 
receive  the  closest  attention  from  the  horticulturist; 
those  relating  to  the  purchase  of  supplies,  superin¬ 
tendence  of  labor,  and  the  marketing  of  products, 
are  more  nearly  related  to  other  business  affairs,  and 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  rules  that  govern 
them.  L.  F.  KINNEY. 

Rhode  Island  College. 


A  SHOWING  OF  GOOD  FRUIT. 

LESSONS  AT  A  IIORTICULTUKAL  EXHIBITION. 

A  very  fine  exhibition  of  fruit  was  made  at  the 
rooms  of  The  American  Institute  Farmers’  Club, 
December  10  and  11.  It  was  collected  and  arranged 
by  Mr.  E.  0.  Fowler,  and  was  a  credit  to  the  collector 
and  the  State  from  which  it  was  collected — New 
York.  There  were  about  100  varieties  of  apples,  most 
of  them  the  older  sorts,  there  being  few  new  varie¬ 
ties.  The  Hagloe,  a  stray  seedling  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  named  by  President  Berckmans,  was  shown  as 
illustrating  the  possibilities  of  the  South.  Some 
beautiful  Cranberry  Pippins  were  on  the  tables.  Mr. 
Fowler  said  that  this  fine  apple  had  not  been  grown 
for  some  time  because  of  scab,  but  that  by  spraying, 
beautiful  specimens  could  be  produced. 

The  Spitzenbergs  were  also  as  smooth  and  fine  as 
apples  could  well  be,  all  on  account  of  spraying. 
Geo.  T.  Powell  said  that  this  variety,  which  formerly 
ranked  next  to  the  Newtown  Pippin,  had  been  on  the 
decline  for  a  long  time  ;  the  reason,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  other  of  our  choicest  varieties,  is  that  their 
foliage  is  more  delicate,  and  more  attacked  by  fungus, 
etc.,  and  the  fruit  by  black-scab.  With  foliage 


destroyed,  the  fruit  must  deteriorate.  Eight  years 
ago,  he  began  spraying  his  Spitzenbergs  which  had 
nearly  run  out,  and  began  feeding  them  better.  The 
foliage  then  held  to  the  trees,  the  wood  grew  stronger, 
there  was  a  better  development  of  fruit  buds,  and  he 
had  now  gathered  seven  crops  of  fine  quality,  the  last 
being  the  finest  of  all.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
spraying  to  preserve  the  foliage  from  fungus  and 
insects,  and  of  supplying  the  elements  lacking  in  the 
soil  to  produce  fine  fruit. 

Attention  was  directed  to  the  York  Imperial,  which, 
while  not  considered  as  a  first-class  apple,  possesses 
certain  qualities  which  rank  it  next  to  the  Newtown 
Pippin  and  Spitzenberg  in  the  English  markets.  It  is 
solid  fleshed,  crisp,  and  a  long  keeper,  and  good 
enough  to  be  grown  extensively  for  home  and  foreign 
markets.  Sutton  Beauty — well  named — was  shown. 

There  were  several  unnamed  varieties.  A  seedling 
apple  from  Port  Jervis  was  very  promising  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  was  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  of 
medium  size,  yellow  with  red  on  the  sunny  side ; 
basin  deep,  medium  size,  russeted.  Stem  short.  Calyx 
basin  broad ;  calyx  open.  Apples  were  exhibited 
from  Yates,  Orleans,  Columbia,  Ulster,  Seneca  and 
Orange  Counties,  and  Long  Island.  Some  of  these 
also  showed  pears.  The  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
exhibited  a  collection  of  apples  and  pears. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry  had  a  collection  of  25  varieties 
of  pears,  of  the  finest  sorts.  Some  very  fine  Keiffer 
pears  were  shown,  and  considerable  discussion  was 
aroused  over  the  quality  of  this  variety  in  general.  Mr. 
Fowler  stated  that  these  were  of  really  fine  quality. 
He  had  never  before  found  any  that  were  fit  to  eat. 
These  had  been  grown  alongside  of  Bartletts,  and  he 
believed  that  the  cross  pollination  had  made  this  im¬ 
provement  in  quality.  Dr.  Hexamer  said  that  no 
other  fruit  is  so  variable  as  the  Keiffer  pear.  When 
well  grown,  no  other  pear  is  so  handsome.  For  the 
South  it  is  invaluable.  No  other  pear  has  such  a 
sprightly,  quincy  flavor,  and  for  preserving  it  is  one 
of  the  best,  though  poor  to  eat  from  the  hand.  The 
reason  why  cross-fertilizing  gave  better  results,  was 
that  the  Keiffer  blossoms  are  so  weak,  that  they  do 
not  form  perfect  fruits,  and  that  other  varieties,  as  in 
the  case  in  question,  make  the  fruits  stronger  and 
more  perfect.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter. 
Geo.  T.  Powell  said  that  one  reason  for  the  great 
variation  in  quality  of  the  Keiffer  pear  is  that  it  suc¬ 
ceeds  much  better  on  some  soils  than  on  others.  He 
had  found  some  really  fine  eating  Keiffers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  they  were  grown  on  lighter  soil,  the  best 
usually  growing  on  a  regular  peach  soil. 

Several  plates  of  well-preserved  Alice  grapes  were 
on  exhibition.  This  grape  has  been  described  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.,  and  is  a  very  promising  variety.  It  has  a 
tough  skin,  adheres  to  the  stem  well,  and  is  a  long 
keeper.  Geo.  C.  Snow  exhibited  several  bottles  of 
unfermented  grape  juice,  made  from  Catawba,  Con¬ 
cord  and  Niagara  grapes. 

Mr.  Fowler  said  that  New  York  is  progressing  rap¬ 
idly  in  fruit  cultui*e.  At  the  opening  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  this  State  had  on  exhibition  105  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples  of  the  previous  year’s  growth,  and  no 
other  State  had  more  than  25.  A  bunch  of  New  York 
grapes  was  exhibited  later  in  the  season  which  weighed 
9  X  pounds,  heavier  than  even  California  produced. 
As  to  quality,  New  York  was  away  ahead  of  California. 

These  fine  specimens  of  fruit  are  examples  of  what 
may  be  produced  by  the  progressive  grower,  by  means 
of  improved  methods.  There  is  never  any  surplus  of 
this  class  of  fruit  in  our  markets.  The  cry  of  over¬ 
production  has  small  terrors  for  the  growers  of  such 
fruits.  These  small  collections,  too,  are  more  instruc¬ 
tive  to  visitors  than  the  large  collections  seen  at  our 
fairs,  which  are  likely  to  confuse  visitors. 


A  Lesson  From  a  Hog. — Yesterday  morning  there 
was  an  inch  of  snow  on  the  ground,  but  around  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  barn,  there  was  a  bare  place. 
Here  I  threw  down  corn  for  a  couple  of  pigs  that  run 
in  that  lot,  and  thought  how  nice  it  was  that  they 
had  that  clean  place  to  eat  on.  The  wind  kept  in  the 
north  all  day  yesterday  and  last  night,  and  by  this 
morning,  the  thermometer  lacked  only  one  degree  of 
registering  zero.  The  wind,  though  not  very  strong, 
was,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  keen  enough  to  be 
very  disagreeable.  I  threw  down  corn  for  the  pigs  on 
the  same  place,  and  they  started  to  eat  it  with  a  relish. 
In  a  few  minutes,  I  was  passing  the  place  again,  but 
the  pigs  were  gone  !  I  was  surprised.  Corn  all  eaten 
up  ?  No,  there  is  some  left.  Have  I  been  feeding 
them  so  strong  that  they  are  off  their  feed?  Surely 
not,  for  they  have  been  getting  only  three  ears  apiece. 
What  can  be  the  matter  with  them?  I  must  look 
them  up.  Oh,  here  they  are  in  their  shed,  some  50 
feet  away  each  with  an  ear  of  corn.  Gone  there  to 
get  out  of  the  cold,  but  smart  enough  to  take  their 
corn  along  with  them  !  A  fine  joke  on  the  pigs  !  Or 
was  the  joke  on  me  ?  E.  B.  watson. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

12  POUNDS  OF  POTATOES  FOR  ONE  CENT! 

MORE  FACTS  ABOUT  THAT  WISCONSIN  CROP. 

I  have  seen  many  articles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  this  year,  on  potato 
growing,  and  have  read  them  with  no  little  interest  ;  but  I  must 
say  that  E.  H.  Currier,  of  Wisconsin,  is  a  little  too  far  advanced 
and  too  well  versed  in  the  growing  and  working  of  potatoes,  for 
people  of  ordinary  ability  to  keep  up  with.  I,  for  one,  have  never 
seen  the  man  or  team  that  could  harrow  eight  acres  three  times 
in  six  hours.  Neither  can  I  harrow  eight  acres  five  times  in  one 
day,  nor  cultivate  eight  acres  of  potatoes  three  times  in  four 
days.  Neither  can  I  find  land  that  will  produce  304  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre,  without  manuring  or  fertilizing,  for  rent  at  $3 
per  acre.  Neither  do  we  have  horses  that  can  pull  a  harrow  17 
feet  wide  with  ease,  and  if  we  could  find  the  team,  we  can’t  buy 
the  17-foot  harrow  from  our  manufacturer.  Neither  have  I  yet 
learned  this  problem  :  “  I  had  no  bugs  on  my  crop  of  304  bushels 
per  acre,  but  with  a  crop  of  200  bushels  per  acre,  the  decrease  in 
cost  of  handling  would  pay  for  the  cost  of  killing  the  bugs.”  So 
you  must  see  that  I  am  outclassed  when  it  comes  to  raising  pota¬ 
toes  for  five  cents  per  bushel,  putting  them  in  sacks  of  one  bushel 
each  (which  it  also  seems  he  can  get  without  cost),  hauling  to 
the  factory,  and  selling  for  12  cents  per  bushel  and  make  a  net 
profit  of  $24  per  p,cre.  b.  h.  w. 

Saluda,  Ya. 

E.  II.  Currier,  on  page  781,  in  giving  “  actual  cost’”  itemizes  as 
follows  :  ‘‘Harrowing’”  (eight  acres)  “five  time  after  planting, 
one  day,  $3.”  Mr.  Currier  does  not  state  whether  or  not  this  har¬ 
rowing  was  all  done  at  once,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was 
done  at  five  different  periods.  Now,  as  a  Wisconsin  man,  I  have 
always  been  proud  of  the  “  Badger  State.”  I  am  proud  of  Wis¬ 
consin  men.  I  am  proud  of  the  fine  teams,  of  which  we  have  so 
many.  Any  man  and  team  that  can  harrow  40  acres  in  a  day’s 
time,  hitching  up  and  unhitching,  and  going  to  and  from  the 
field  five  times,  as  the  case  would  necessitate,  are  certainly  worth 
more  than  $3  per  day.  Any  showman  would  give  more  than  that 
for  them  to  place  on  exhibition.  Mr.  Currier  called  his  seed  worth 
25  cents  per  bushel,  when  the  fact  is  that  common  table  potatoes 
in  Wisconsin,  at  planting  time  last  spring,  were  worth  50  cents 
per  bushel,  or  more,  and  seed  stock  from  70  cents  to  $1  per  bushel. 
Another  value  which  Mr.  Currier  does  not  seem  to  appreciate,  is 
that  of  the  rent  of  a  strawberry  bed.  Land  sufficiently  well 
worked  and  enriched  to  warrant  the  setting  to  strawberries,  and 
which  is  capable  of  producing  over  300  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre,  is  certainly  worth  more  than  $3  rent  per  acre.  l.  e.  8. 

Neenah,  Wis. 

ANSWERED  BY  E.  H.  CURRIER. 

I  have  asked  five  of  my  neighbor  farmers,  whom  I 
know  are  making  money  in  the  potato  business, 
what  it  cost  them  to  raise  and  market  an  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes  ;  the  highest  figure  given  was  $20,  and  the  lowest 
$15,  with  a  crop  of  250  to  350  bushels  per  acre.  Our 
Southern  friend,  R.  H.  W.,  does  not  say  that  it  can’t 
be  done,  but  that  he  could  not  do  it.  I  can’t  change 
my  figures  to  suit  him  ;  but  I  will  try  to  explain  the 
statements  which  he  intimated  were  not  correct,  and 
if  ink  fails  to  convince  him  that  potatoes  were  raised 
in  this  county  this  year  at  from  four  to  seven  cents 
per  bushel,  I  will  do  the  next  best  thing.  If  he  will 
come  up  here,  I  will  take  him  around  among  the 
farmers  of  this  locality,  and  will  prove  to  him  by  a 
score  or  more  of  prominent  men,  that  my  figures  on 
the  cost  of  potatoes  in  this  locality  are  correct,  I  will 
show  him  a  one-horse  harrow  that  cuts  16  feet  wide, 
does  most  excellent  work,  and  covers  40  acres  per 
day.  Also  a  weeder  that  takes  three  rows  of  potatoes 
at  a  time,  and  actually  hoes  the  crop  as  fast  as  a  man 
can  walk.  In  fact,  I  would  rather  have  this 
“scratcher,”  as  my  men  call  it,  than  15  men  with  hoes 
for  working  around  potato  plants,  even  though  the 
men  worked  for  nothing,  and  boarded  themselves.  I 
will  also  show  him  level  fields  where  potatoes  grew 
the  past  season,  in  rows  from  80  to  160  rods  long,  and 
where  a  man  with  one  horse  and  a  cultivator  made  an 
average  of  seven  acres  per  day.  If  he  will  stop  and 
figure  how  many  miles  a  man  will  have  to  walk  to 
cover  seven  acres  with  the  rows  three  feet  apart,  he 
will  see  at  once  that  a  Northern  man  can  easily  walk 
it.  I  will  also  show  him  land  that  he  can  rent  for  $3 
per  acre,  which  produced  300  bushels  of  potatoes  per 
acre  this  year.  And,  last,  I  will  introduce  him  to  a 
large  number  of  farmers  who  claim  the  largest  profit 
this  year,  from  their  potato  crop  at  a  selling  price  of 
from  7  to  15  cents.  If  I  cannot  do  this,  I  will  pay  him 
all  the  expenses  of  his  trip. 

I  would  like  to  ask  R.  H.  W.  how  many  miles  he 
considers  a  day’s  work  for  a  man  and  team  in  the 
field.  A  man  here  is  expected  to  be  in  the  field  10 
hours  each  day,  and  if  he  walk  20  miles,  he  will  cover 
40  acres.  The  harrow  we  use  is  made  from  strips  of 
1%-inch  white  oak,  six  feet  long,  with  24  three-eighth- 
inch  round  steel  teeth  to  each  section,  and  weighs, 
complete,  35  pounds  to  the  section  ;  the  most  conven¬ 
ient  size  is  a  four-section  one  which  cuts  17  feet.  The 
teeth  should  project  through  the  wood  about  four 
inches,  and  if  the  ground  is  free  from  stones,  the 
teeth  will  do  good  work  on  300  acres  at  one  sharpening. 
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I  did  not  hitch  up  and  unhitch  five  times,  as  L.  E. 
S.  intimates,  to  harrow  eight  acres  of  potatoes  five 
times  ;  but  when  a  man  harrowed  that  eight  acres, 
he  spent  about  five  minutes  in  getting  from  that  field 
to  another  of  35  acres,  which  he  sometimes  finished 
the  same  day.  If  I  raised  only  one  acre  of  potatoes, 
I  presume  that  it  would  cost  about  double  what  it 
does  on  a  large  acreage.  If  L.  E.  S.  wishes  one  of 
these  men  that  can  harrow  40  acres  a  day,  to  put  on 
exhibition,  he  can  easily  have  one  in  his  own  house 
by  sending  to  J.  Grim,  of  liiver  Falls,  Wis.,  for  a  four- 
section  corn  harrow,  and  next  spring,  hitch  up  his 
team  and  follow  it  himself  for  10  hours.  He  will  have 
no  trouble  in  covering  40  acres. 

He  objects  to  the  low  price  I  placed  upon  the  seed. 
Our  potatoes  in  1894,  were  quite  small,  and  in  sorting 
for  market,  I  had  about  500  bushels  of  small  ones  to 
sell.  These  I  cellared,  hoping  to  sell  for  seed  in  the 
spring.  I  sold  375  bushels  of  these  at  20  and  25  cents 
per  bushel,  planted  80  bushels  on  the  eight  acres  of 
which  I  gave  the  account,  and  hauled  the  rest  to  the 
dump.  Did  I  charge  too  low  for  the  seed  ?  Assorted 
potatoes  were  w  orth  35  cents  here  last  spring.  I  also 
stated  that  the  reduced  cost  of  handling  a  200- bushel 
crop  would  pay  for  killing  the  bugs  with  which  we 
are  usually  blessed,  but  which,  fortunately,  we  did 
not  have  this  year.  R.  H.  W.  states  that  he  cannot 
figure  out  how  this  can  be.  He  evidently  did  not 
stop  to  figure,  or  he  could  see  at  once  that  if  it  cost 
$17.62  to  grow  and  handle  304  bushels  of  potatoes,  it 
would  cost  very  nearly  $2  less  per  acre  to  handle  a 
200-bushel  crop,  and  $1.50  will  hold  down  the  bugs  in 
the  worst  year.  Of  course,  the  smaller  the  yield,  the 
greater  the  cost  per  bushel.  Neither  do  I  get  my 
sacks  for  nothing.  I  have  to  pay  from  three  to  five 
cents  apiece  for  California  grain  bags  that  have  been 
used  once.  1  keep  800  to  1,000  on  hand  all  the  time, 
and,  by  care  in  handling,  they  will  last  a  number  of 
years,  so  that,  by  buying  200  each  year,  I  always  have 
enough  to  handle  my  crop  of  50  or  60  acres.  I  charged 
my  crop  $1  per  acre  for  use  of  machinery,  which  I 
claim  will  cover  wear  on  everything  used  to  handle  it. 

Now  as  to  the  rent  of  land.  I  think  that  we  have 
no  right  to  charge  the  crop  with  more  than  the  price 
at  which  just  as  good  land  is  offered  in  the  same 
locality,  and  that  here  is  from  $2  to  $3  per  acre.  A 
crop  of  300  bushels  may  leave  the  ground  poorer  for 
potatoes,  but  for  corn  or  any  small  grain,  it  is  in 
better  shape  than  before  cultivating  for  potatoes. 
With  a  farm  of  300  acres  under  cultivation,  it  takes 
five  or  six  years  to  get  over  it  with  potatoes  ;  and,  if 
rightly  handled  by  seeding  to  clover  and  applying 
all  the  manure  made  on  the  farm,  there  is  no  danger 
but  there  will  always  be  good  potato  land.  I  plow 
down  from  50  to  100  acres  of  clover  every  year,  besides 
the  manure  from  sufficient  stock  to  work  up  all  the 
straw,  hay  and  fodder  produced  on  225  acres. 

Here  are  two  statements  made  by  reliable  men,  one 
in  my  own  town,  and  another  near  by  : 

My  estimate  of  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes  is  as  follows : 


Rent  of  land .  43  on 

Plowing . l’oo 

Pulverizing  and  harrowing . 50 

Seed  and  cutting  10  bushels . '  3  $0 

Planting . 40 

Harrowing  four  times . ’->5 

Cultivating  three  times . ”  1.00 

Paris-green  applied . . .  \\  \\  50 

Digging . 2'00 

Picking  and  sacking .  3  00 

Hauling  250  bushels  three  miles . 3  00 


Total . $18.45 


My  seed  was  the  average  of  the  field,  worth  35  cents. 
The  ground  was  Timothy  sod  plowed  after  haying 
and  pulverized  in  the  spring.  The  crop  was  free  from 
weeds,  was  planted  in  rows  two  feet  ten  inches  apart, 
and  17  inches  apart  in  the  row.  joiin  elliott. 

This  statement  is  based  on  a  20-acre  field,  with  seed 
at  25  cents  per  bushel,  and  rent  $3  per  acre,  and  har¬ 
vesting  a  crop  of  200  bushels  per  acre  : 


Rent  of  land .  $60.00 

Plowing  twice .  40  00 

Dragging  four  times . . '  (j'qq 

Seed,  200  bushels  at  25c . .  .  .  .  .  50  00 

Planting . 10.50 

Cultivating .  35  00 

Paris-green,  30  pounds  at  20c . 6  00 

Applying  Paris-green . .  .  .  15  00 

Dl£giug .  25.00 

Picking  up  and  sacking .  40  00 

Hauling . 30 !  00 


The  costof  20  acres . $317.50 

The  cost  of  one  acre . $15.70 


A.  W.  STILES. 


A  Wash  for  Peach  Trees. 

G.  A.  H.,  West  Whiteland,  Pa.— In  The  R.  N.-Y.,  of  November  23, 
you  give  a  wash  for  trees  to  prevent  borers.  Will  you  give  the 
proportions  of  lime,  crude  carbolic  acid  and  sulphur  ;  also,  how 
it  is  colored  to  resemble  the  bark,  and  the  best  time  to  apply  it  ? 
Also  the  best  time  to  apply  a  mixture  of  pure  ground  bone  and 
potash,  to  the  orchard  ?  Do  you  think  a  liberal  use  of  such  fer¬ 
tilizers  will  prevent  yellows  in  peach  trees  ? 

Ans.— Make  an  ordinary  lime  wash— that  is,  white¬ 
wash  as  it  is  called.  Let  us  say  that  we  have  a  pail¬ 
ful — that  is,  full  to  within  three  inches  of  the  top  of 
the  pail.  To  this,  we  would  add  one-half  pint  of 


flowers  of  sulphur,  and  a  gill  of  crude  carbolic  acid. 
There  is  no  need  of  an  exact  formula.  What  we  de¬ 
sire  is  to  make  a  paint  that  will  be  offensive  to  the 
borer,  or  to  disguise,  so  to  say,  the  tree.  Nearly  all 
country,  as  well  as  city,  grocery  or  general  stores  sell 
a  mineral  powder  that  is  used  with  linseed  oil  to  make 
a  paint  for  tin  roofs,  outbuildings,  etc.  It  costs  from 
three  to  five  cents  a  pound.  The  color  is  some  shade 
of  red.  Mix  with  this  lampblack,  which,  in  certain 
proportions,  with  the  whitewash,  will  give  the  natural 
gray  color  of  the  bark.  We  would  apply  the  bone 
and  potash  to  the  orchard  in  early  spring,  just  before 
the  buds  break.  The  best  evidence  that  we  have  goes 
to  show  that  peach  orchards  liberally  treated  to  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphate,  do  not  suffer  from  yellows. 

The  Story  of  the  Apple  Rust. 

I.  L.  13.,  Martinsburg ,  W.  Va. — I  mail  some  apple  twigs  affected 
by  some  enemy.  We  cut  these  off  an  orchard  of  1,400  young  apple 
trees.  About  50  of  the  trees  are  affected,  and  they  are  all  together 
and  close  to  the  buildings ;  one  of  them  being  right  up  against 
the  henhouse.  During  the  latter  part  of  summer,  the  leaves  were 
affected,  being  curled  somewhat,  and  looked  very  much  stung. 
What  is  it,  and  the  remedy  ? 

ANSWERED  BY  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

The  apple  twigs  showed  curious,  spongy  enlarge¬ 
ments  resembling  the  familiar  Black-knot  of  plum 
trees.  The  injury  was  caused  by  the  fungus  known 
as  Apple  rust.  This  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fun¬ 
gus.  Its  presence  on  the  apple  tree  is  first  indicated 
during  May  or  June,  by  bright,  orange-yellow  spots 
that  occur  on  the  leaves.  Later  in  the  season,  numer¬ 
ous  little  cups,  with  a  fringed  border,  may  be  seen  in 
these  spots.  Each  cup  is  full  of  a  fine,  brownish 
powder,  each  particle,  too  small  to  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  being  a  spore  or  seed  of  the  Apple  rust. 
Sometimes  the  fruit  is  attacked,  and  in  the  case  under 
discussion,  the  branches  also  ;  infested  fruits  become 
misshapen,  and  are  rendered  worthless.  Curiously 
enough,  the  seeds  or  spores  which  are  formed  on  the 
apple  leaf,  fruit,  or  branch,  will  not  grow  on  these 
same  tissues,  but  will  germinate  only  on  the  branches 
of  cedar  or  juniper.  Thus,  in  midsummer,  the  seeds 
of  the  Apple  rust  are  borne  by  winds  to  the  >cedar 
trees,  and  there  fiud  congenial  surroundings  in  the 
tissues  of  the  branches.  They  cause  the  cedar  branches 
to  enlarge  rapidly  in  an  abnormal  manner,  resulting 
in  the  production  of  hard,  rounded,  apple-like  bodies, 
commonly  known  as  Cedar  apples,  varying  from  one- 
half  to  IX  inch  in  diameter.  These  Cedar  apples  at¬ 
tain  their  full  growth  in  April,  and  then  push  forth  a 
number  of  yellow,  jelly-like,  horn-shaped  processes, 
often  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  rendering  the  apple  a 
conspicuous  object.  On  the  ends  of  these  curious 
processes,  spores  or  seeds  are  developed.  These  seeds 
will  grow,  however,  only  on  the  leaves,  fruit,  or 
branches  of  an  apple  tree,  where  they  produce  the 
Apple  rust. 

The  Quince  rust  is  a  similar  fungus  with  the  same 
curious  life  history.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  seeds 
of  cedar  apples  may  be  carried  to  quinces  eight  miles 
away.  It  is  not  known  how  long  these  peculiar  fungi 
persist  in  the  wood  of  the  apple  or  quince  ;  but  they 
are  probably  not  perennial  in  these  tissues.  Thus, 
wherever  cedars  occur,  the  Apple  rust  may  be  expected 
to  flourish;  and,  conversely,  where  there  are  no  cedars 
within  10  miles,  the  apple  will  be  free  from  the  fun¬ 
gus.  Hence  it  follows  that  this  Apple  rust  should  be 
combated  first  by  removing  all  sources  of  infection, 
that  is,  all  cedars  or  junipers  should  be  destroyed  so 
as  not  to  allow  the  Cedar-apple  stage  of  the  fungus  to 
develop.  Where  this  is  impracticable,  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  is  to  spray  the  infested  apple  trees 
very  thoroughly,  literally  paint  the  trees,  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  early  in  the  season,  in  May,  especially. 
Keep  a  good  coating  of  the  fungicide  on  the  trees  for 
at  least  a  month,  and  I  believe  the  fungus  can  be 
checked.  Sprayed  quince  orchards  have  much  less  of 
the  Quince  rust  than  unsprayed  ones.  The  Apple  rust 
is  rarely  very  serious,  and  I  believe  that  it  can  be 
checked  by  liberal  and  judicious  spraying  with  the 
Bordeaux  Mixture  in  May  and  early  June. 

Pears  and  Peaches  for  Cold  Countries. 

./.  M.  M.,  Wellburn,  Out. — 1.  What  are  a  few  of  the  best  varieties 
of  winter  pears  capable  of  withstanding  a  temperature  of  20  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  ?  2.  Are  there  any  good  varieties  of  peaches 

capable  of  enduring  the  same  temperature  ? 

Ans.— 1.  Angouleme,  Anjou,  Bose,  Clairgeau,  Diel, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Lawrence,  Reeder,  Vicar  and 
Winter  Nelis.  These  are  among  the  best  late  fall  and 
winter  pears  that  will  thrive  in  Ontario.  2.  The 
Crosby  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  hardiest  varieties 
of  peaches. 

A  Circular  Barji  and  Silo. 

G.  F.,  West  Alexandria,  O.— Has  the  circular  barn,  with  a  silo  in 
the  center,  described  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  been  found  practicable  ?  That 
is,  will  the  frame  of  the  silo  proper  last,  or  will  it  decay,  and  so 
injure  the  barn  ? 

Ans.— The  circular  barn,  with  a  silo  in  the  center, 
is  a  thoroughly  practical  structure.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  frame  of  the  silo  itself  will  not  last  as 


long  as  any  other  part  of  the  frame  of  the  barn.  The 
silo  is  so  planned  and  built,  that  the  dampness  of  the 
ensilage  never  reaches  the  studding,  which  are  prac¬ 
tically  and  continuously  as  dry  as  any  other  portion 
of  the  barn  frame  ;  this  being  true,  there  is  no  danger 
from  rotting.  There  are  now  in  Wisconsin  seven  of 
these  circular  barns,  and  one  at  Mill  Point,  N.  Y., 
built  after  the  plan  of  the  one  referred  to  by  G.  F., 
each  with  a  silo  in  the  center.  f.  h.  king. 

Value  of  Soot  for  Fertilizer. 

C.  S.,  Tackerton,  Pa. — What  fertilizing  value  is  there  in  iron 
furnace  flue-ash  or  soot,  of  which  there  are  many  tons  for  the 
hauling  ?  Ilow  and  in  what  quantity  should  I  apply  it  ? 

Ans. — This  substance  varies  so  much  that  we  advise 
you  to  have  a  sample  analyzed  before  estimating  its 
value.  Send  a  sample  to  your  State  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  at  State  College,- Center  County,  Pa. 

Does  It  Pay  to  Cut  Corn  Fodder  ? 

O.  //.•  W.,  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. — Do  you  mean  to  say,  in  answer 
to  C.  T.  M.,  on  page  786,  that  it  does  not  pay  to  cut  corn  fodder  at 
all,  or  cut  and  soak  it?  Will  not  the  increase  in  the  amount 
eaten  more  than  repay  the  cost  ?  Further,  do  you  consider  tank 
heaters  a  success?  Will  not  warm  water  for  poultry,  as  a  rule, 
make  quite  a  difference  in  the  yield  of  eggs  ?  I  expect  to  test 
thoroughly  a  Keystone  corr  busker  and  fodder  shredder  in  a  few 
days,  and  shall  try  to  give  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  the  benefit  of  my  experi¬ 
ence. 

Ans. — What  we  meant  to  say  was  that  the  cost  of 
cutting  the  fodder  may  amount  to  more  than  the  in¬ 
creased  value,  if  we  are  to  pay  regular  hired  man’s 
wages  for  turning  a  hand  cutter.  This  matter  of 
cutting  up  fodder,  is  one  of  the  operations  of  the  farm 
that  requires  wholesale  power  in  order  to  make  it 
profitable.  There  are  men  who  feed  cornstalks  to  cat¬ 
tle  without  even  husking  the  ears.  They  reason  that 
what  the  cows  leave,  the  hogs  and  poultry  will  make 
use  of,  so  that  the  waste  is  not  large  enough  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  cost  of  husking,  shelling,  grinding  and  cut¬ 
ting.  This  cost  of  cutting  up  the  fodder  must  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  limit  before  it  will  pay  to  at¬ 
tempt  it.  The  new  shredding  machines  promise  to 
give  a  new  value  to  the  corn  crop,  because  they  will 
do  the  work  cheaply  and  quickly.  Our  experiment 
stations  should  now  find  out  for  us  the  best  way  to 
keep  the  shredded  fodder  without  loss. 

Why  Use  Gasoline  Engines  V 

Several  Readers. — Will  L.  G.  D.,  who  wrote  the  note  about  en¬ 
gines,  on  page  776,  give  further  reasons  why  gasoline  is  better 
than  steam  ? 

Ans. — We  are  forced  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  in 
these  times  of  close  competition,  success  depends  on 
speed.  We  remember  that  speed  is  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  power.  We  also  recollect  that  economy 
is  essential.  With  these  facts  in  view,  we  decide  that  we 
will  not  drive  oxen,  will  not  spend  time  in  hauling  our 
grain  off  the  farm  to  have  it  ground  for  feed,  will  not 
wait  for  power  to  be  generated  as  with  steam,  will 
save  the  time  required  to  provide  fuel  and  water,  and 
empty  and  refill  the  boiler  in  freezing  weather,  will 
save  the  expense  of  an  engineer,  and  avoid  all  danger 
of  fire.  We  compare  ultimate  cost  with  first  cost. 
Then  we  say,  give  us  the  gas  or  gasoline  engine  every 
time  as  our  motor,  because  it  is  safest,  because  it  is 
cheapest,  because  it  is  simplest,  because  it  requires 
no  skilled  engineer  or  machinist  to  manage  or  take 
care  of  it.  1,.  Dt 

Heaves  in  Horses. 

F.  13.  13.,  Austin,  Tex.— Will  you  give  a  description  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  heaves,  and  the  treatment  that  the  horse  should  be  given 
so  as  partially  to  relieve  him;  I  understand  no  cure  has  been  dis¬ 
covered.  Does  the  horse  have  any  other  symptoms  besides  heavy 
breathing,  as  a  cough,  a  slight  discharge  from  the  nose,  or  a  foul 
breath  ?  My  horse  appears  to  be  in  perfect  health  in  other  re¬ 
spects. 

Ans. — Heaves,  or  broken  wind,  as  this  disease  is 
sometimes  called,  is  much  like  asthma  in  the  human 
being.  The  animal  breathes  with  difficulty,  and  the 
act  of  respiration  is  accompanied  by  a  wheezing  noise, 
more  or  less  severe  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
complaint.  It  is  also  accompanied  by  a  short,  dry, 
almost  unnoticeable  cough,  and  this  occurs  in  par¬ 
oxysms  when  the  animal  is  violently  exercised.  It  is 
also  sometimes  caused  by  diseases  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  discharge  from  the  nose. 
The  disease  is  considered  incurable,  except  in  very 
recent  and  light  cases.  But  it  may  be  much  relieved 
by  proper  feed  and  treatment.  The  horse  should 
never  be  worked  or  driven  beyond  a  moderate  pace, 
and  never  on  a  very  full  stomach.  He  should  not  be 
exposed  to  cold  winds  or  storms.  No  dusty  hay  or 
grain  should  be  fed.  Cut  feed,  well  moistened,  or 
green  food,  is  best.  Little  bulky  food  or  water  should 
be  given  before  the  animal  is  worked  or  driven,  and 
not  much  hay  should  be  given  except  at  night.  Give 
part  of  a  pail  of  water  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
and  water  frequently  but  not  very  much  at  a  time. 
Keep  the  bowels  open.  Occasional  bran  mashes,  fed 
warm,  are  good,  and  carrots  are  excellent,  as  are  a 
few  potatoes  occasionally.  Medicines  are  of  little 
avail,  unless  something  in  the  nature  of  a  tonic. 
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Why  the  Pork  Spoils. 


W.  D.  Barns,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 
— If  the  barrel  used  is  not  perfectly 
clean,  the  pork  will  be  very  likely  to 
spoil  in  hot  weather.  In  addition  to 
what  H.  F.  G.  says  on  page  808,  that  he 
does,  he  should  always  keep  the  pork  in 
his  barrel  covered  with  a  thick  laj’er  of 
salt.  I  have  always  used  Turk’s  Island 
salt  for  packing  pork.  A  slight  covering 
of  salt  is  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
and  between  each  layer.  The  layers 
should  be  packed  tight  so  that  they  will 
not  float  when  the  brine  is  put  on.  On 
top  of  the  upper  layer,  about  a  peck  of 
salt  is  spread.  The  whole  is  covered 
with  a  brine  that  will  float  an  egg  or  a 
potato.  When  a  layer  is  broken,  if  any 
of  the  pieces  of  pork  loosen  and  float, 
there  should  be  sufficient  salt  to  scrape 
some  on  the  loose  piece,  and  sink  it 
under  the  brine.  A  whitish  scum  is 
likely  to  form  and  float  on  the  brine  ; 
this  should  be  skimmed  off  immediately. 
It  matters  not  how  much  salt  may  be 
undissolved  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
if  the  meat  is  not  covered  with  salt,  it 
will  rust  and  have  a  musty  odor  if  it 
does  not  spoil.  But  if  each  piece  be 
kept  covered  with  salt  until  the  barrel 
is  emptied,  there  will  not  be  any  un¬ 
pleasant  odor  or  flavor  to  the  meat. 

J.  C.  Senger,  Virginia. — As  set  forth 
by  H.  F.  G.,  page  808,  “The  conditions 
seem  to  be  all  right  to  make  the  pork 
keep  sweet  and  good”  ;  but  evidently 
they  are  not.  I  had  just  finished  with 
one  of  my  barrels  of  pork  when  The  R. 
N.-Y.  arrived.  As  usual,  I  dropped 
everything  to  scan  its  pages,  and  saw 
the  question  :  “  What  ails  the  pork  ?”  I 
am  sure  that  it  ought  to  have  been  : 
“  What  ails  the  brine?”  The  pork,  we 
naturally  infer,  is  in  prime  condition 
when  put  into  the  barrel.  The  barrel 
cannot  be  blamed,  prima  facie,  because 
the  stone  jars  yield  the  same  results. 
The  logical  inference  is  that  the  brine 
must  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Now 
this  is  the  way  I  manage,  and  the  appe¬ 
tite  of  my  household  is  the  only  reason 
I  can  assign  why  my  pork  does  not 
“keep”  indefinitely.  I  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel  with  a  thick  layer  of  salt, 
such  as  we  use  in  the  kitchen  and  buy  in 
large  sacks.  Then  the  meat  is  packed 
in,  and  a  handful  of  sal*  sprinkled  be¬ 
tween  the  layers.  The  hams  and  shoul¬ 
ders  occupy  the  center,  while  the  sides, 
skin  against  the  staves,  line  the  barrel. 
A  final  sprinkling  of  salt,  and  the  whole 
is  then  weighted  with  a  clean,  flat  slate 
rock.  So  much  for  packing.  Before  I 
begin  this,  however,  I  prepare  the  brine 
in  clean  tubs  by  dissolving  salt  until  the 
brine  floats  a  fresh  egg  weighing  1)4  to 
1 %  ounce.  By  the  time  I  am  through 
packing,  the  “  milky”  impurities  of  the 
salt  float  on  the  top  of  the  brine  and  are 
carefully  removed.  The  brine  is  then 
poured  into  the  barrel,  and  my  pork  is 
safe,  the  brine  preserving  the  meat  and 
at  the  same  time  keeping  flies,  etc., 
from  it.  By  first  washing  the  meat  in  a 
weak  brine  before  packing,  I  secure  a 
neater  article,  besides  avoiding  the  risk 
of  the  brine  becoming  tainted  from  any 
pieces  that  may  have  coagulated  blood 
on  them.  I  think  that  the  brine  made 
by  H.  F.  G.  is  not  of  proper  strength. 

J.  F.  D.,  Washington  C.  H.,  O. — I  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  brine  ought  to  be  removed, 
all  the  blood  washed  off  the  meat,  the 
vessel  cleansed  and  new  brine  put  on. 
The  blood  in  meat  comes  out  in  the 
brine,  and,  if  not  removed,  will  cause 
the  trouble.  To  be  doubly  sure,  put  on 
a  third  brine.  Rock  salt  is  best. 

A.  B.,  Federalsburg,  Md. — I  would 
suggest  that  possibly  the  pork  is  stored 
where  the  temperature  varies  much  at 
different  times.  The  consequence  of 
this  would  be  that,  in  colder  periods,  the 


salt  would  settle  in  the  bottom  of  the 
receptacle,  and  during  warm  weather, 
the  brine  would  remain  unsaturated. 
Almost  any  pork  will  spoil,  even  though 
packed  in  tight  barrels,  unless  these  are 
reversed  at  frequent  intervals.  When 
there  has  been  much  deposit  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  barrel,  turning  the  same 
brings  the  salt  again  at  the  top,  where 
it  will  be  re-dissolved  the  first  warm 
day,  thus  keeping  the  brine  constantly 
saturated.  If  the  salt  remain  at  the 
bottom,  the  brine  at  the  top  of  the  cask 
will  soon  become  too  weak  to  keep  the 
pork,  as  it  cannot  re-dissolve  the  salt 
from  the  others. 

P.  C.,  Milford,  N.  II. — I  have  had  the 
same  trouble  for  20  years  with  the  pork 
barrel  in  the  same  place.  I  get  a  new 
barrel  every  year,  and  use  plenty  of  salt. 
I  think  that  I  got  some  light  a  few  days 
ago.  I  was  in  the  cellar  and  saw  that 
the  sun  was  shining  on  the  pork  barrel. 
It  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  cellar 
behind  the  stairs,  and  I  never  once  sus¬ 
pected  that  it  was  possible  for  the  sun  to 
reach  that  spot.  I  think  that  my  pork 
will  keep  after  this  year.  If  II.  F.  G.’s 
barrel  is  where  the  sun  shines  on  it  just 
a  short  time  every  day,  I  think  that  must 
be  the  trouble. 

Another  Potato  Estimate. 

A.  W.  L.,  Arkport,  N.  Y.  — Here  are  a 
few  notes  with  regard  to  the  cost  of 
our  potato  crop.  We  raise  a  good  many, 
and  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  our  experi¬ 
ence  might  be  of  interest : 


Plowing .  $1.50 

Harrowing  twice . 60 

Marking  both  ways . 40 

Fitting  seed . 30 

Dropping . 50 

Covering . 60 

Weeding  with  weeder  twice . 30 

Cultivating  twice .  '80 

Hilling  twice . 80 

Hoeing  once .  1.00 

Fighting  bugs .  1.00 

Digging  and  assorting .  .  6.00 

Marketing  or  putting  in  cellar .  2.50 

Use  of  land .  3.00 

Total . $19.30 


At  150  bushels  per  acre,  it  makes  the 
cost  per  bushel  about  13  cents,  which  is 
the  market  price  here  at  present.  I  con¬ 
sider  150  bushels  per  acre  as  high  as  a 
farmer  in  this  vicinity  can  make  his 
crop  average,  one  year  with  another. 
Some  will  get  as  many  as  C.  E.  C.  (200 
bushels;,  but  as  many  will  not  get  over 
100  bushels.  The  person  that  gets  150 
bushels  or  more  at  13  cents  per  bushel,  is 
not  doing  business  at  a  positive  loss, 
while  the  person  that  gets  less  than  150 
bushels,  is.  I  consider  §3  very  small  rent 
for  ground  that  will  raise  good  potatoes. 

July-Sown  Rye. 

H.  W.  G.,  Palmyra,  O. — Last  July,  I 
plowed  a  young  peach  orchard,  and  not 
wishing  to  leave  the  ground  bare,  and 
being  short  of  fall  feed,  I  sowed  1% 
bushel  of  rye  per  acre  and  harrowed  it 
in.  It  came  up  well  and  grew  nicely  for 
a  time  ;  but  it  soon  began  to  turn  red 
and  dry  up  around  the  trees.  It  has  not 
made  a  large  growth,  not  enough  to  cut, 
but  still  there  is  considerable  feed  on 
the  ground.  It  seems  out  of  season  for 
it  to  grow  tall.  I  think  that,  if  it 
were  fed  off  as  soon  as  it  was  large 
enough,  it  would  stool  better,  and  if  not 
too  dry,  it  would  make  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  growth.  I  was  unable  to  turn 
stock  on  mine  until  lately,  so  could  not 
try  it  in  that  way.  There  is  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  feed  on  it  that 
there  is  on  Crimson  clover  sowed  among 
beans  at  the  last  cultivation,  right  beside 
it,  and  also  than  where  my  brother 
sowed  the  clover  with  buckwheat.  It 
has  done  so  well  in  so  very  unfavorable 
a  season,  that  I  shall  try  it  again. 

The  Color  of  Eggs  Again. 

0.  W.  M.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. — It 
seems  to  be  the  theory  of  the  experts, 
page  793,  that  the  color  of  eggs  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  green  food  eaten.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  my  hens  re¬ 
ceived  nothing  but  wheat  to  eat.  Every 
morning  they  had  a  full  feed  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  mixture  composed  of  wheat 
bran,  ground  oats,  dried  brewers’  grains, 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 
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PDiucnu  oi  ni/CD~Theiartrest hand,er 

ummoun  ULUVI.lt  Of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND.  Grower  and  Jobber.  Milford,  Del. 
Also.  Cow  Peas.  Winter  Oats,  Timothy  Seed,  etc. 


My  Back 

Arms  and  limbs  are  stiff  and  lame  and  it  is  mis¬ 
ery  for  me  to  move.  This  is  rheumatism,  caused 
by  lactic  acid  in  the  blood.  Neutralize  this  acid, 
purify  the  blood,  and  cure  rheumatism  by  taking 

Hood’s 


A  ft  Ilf  DC  1C  SI  per  bushel,  sacked.  Second- 
UU  Tv  rCRw  Crop  Carman  No.  1  and  White 
Bliss  potatoes.  The  best  early  potato  grown.  Lady 
Thompson  Strawberry  Plants.  $2  per  I.Oi'O. 

T.  B.  PARKER.  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


OPPORTUNITY 


to  buy  SEED 
POTATOES 


VOUR 

I  is  NOW.  Never  cheaper.  Catalogue  ready  in 
I  December.  Horse  Shoe  Farm  CHESHIKKS  are 
going  fast.  Write  me.  C.  E.  Chapman,  Peruville,  N.Y 


Sarsaparilla 

The  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  Liver  Ills.  25  cents. 


One  n  A  Dll  Jl  y  y  A  I  Potatoes 
Barrel  uAnlflAll  NO.  I  FREE. 

To  any  grower  sending  for  Circular  within  one 
week  who  will  name  the  nearest  number  of  tubers 
in  it.  Sample  tuber.  1  c..  by  mail;  car  lots  reasonable. 
S.  J.  SMITH'S  SEED  FARM,  Padelfords,  N.  Y. 


BERRY  GROWERS,  REJOICE! 

18  to  20  cents  a  quart  for  your  berries  by  shipping 
in  my  new  DISPLAY  PACKAGE.  No  division  slats, 
no  hinges,  no  crushed  berries.  The  best  package  ever 
invented  or  your  money  refunded.  It  has  cost  us 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  secure  our  rights  at  Patent 
Office.  For  50  cents,  by  registered  letter,  we  send  a 
detail  drawing  showing  the  sizes,  cost  and  howto 
make  it.  Simple;  a  child  can  make  it  at  a  cost  of 
only  20  cents.  Act  at  once  and  get  a  handsome  pic¬ 
ture  of  one  of  our  packages  tilled  with  Brandywine 
berries— a  beautiful  display.  Only  1.000  drawings 
will  be  sold;  just  to  cover  mv  expenses  at  Patent 
Office.  Your  money  back  when  all  drawings  are  sold. 

TICE  C.  KEVITT,  Inventor,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Introducer  of  Satisfaction  Strawberry,  has  Clyde, 
Wm.  Belt,  Marshall,  Bisel,  Brandywine.  Eleanor, 
Mary.  Staples,  Brunette.  Over  40  other  best  varieties. 
Large  stock  v«ry  fine  plants.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
free.  ENOS  W.  DUNHAM,  Stevensville,  Mich. 


THE  MILLER  RED  RASPBERRY 

Is  all  that  is  desirable,  in  Plant  and  Fruit;  it  has  no 
equal.  We  will  mail  50  plants  to  any  address  in 
America  on  receipt  of  $2.  For  further  particulars, 
and  1,000  rates,  address 

JERSEY  STATE  NURSERIES,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


$10.00 


FOR  LARGEST  POTATO, 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, 


sent  me  and  raised  from  seed  purchased  of  me  this 
season,  will  be  awarded  October  15, 1896.  Potato  must 
reach  me  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  or  before  that  date. 
Seed,  five  pounds.  30  cents;  one  barrel  free,  to  person 
sending  in  first  order.  Address  all  orders  to 

A.  C  GEARHART,  West  Decatur,  Pa. 


Q  r  r  It  FOR  SALE.— In  five-pound  lots 
dCCU  or  more,  per  pound  White 
$1.25;  Yellow  Danvers.  75  cents  (cash). 

L.  E.  ANTHONY,  Smyrna,  Del. 


Plant  the  Best  Currants 

WHITE  IMPERIAL  excels  all  others  in  quality 
for  a  fine  table  currant. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  combines  qualities  that 
make  it  the  most  valuable  market  and  table  Red 
Currant  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  For 
prices  apply  to 

S.  D.  AVILLAKD,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


ONION 

Silver  Skin, 


FRUIT  TR  F  F  C  Peach,  Apple,  Plum,  Strawberry 
I  null  I  flLLO  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots,  in 
quantities  low.  20-page  catalogue  fuel.  Send  at 
once.  BERLIN  NURSERIES,  Berlin,  Md. 


THE  CULLED  STOCK  County  Nurseries. 

could  be  sold  low.  Poor  stock  never  is  cheap.  SVe 
ship  only  prime  stock  Catalogue  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER.  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Japan  Plums,  Standard 
Pear  and  Peach  Trees. 

The  distinguishing  feature 
of  our  stock  is  its  superior 
quality.  Stock  grown  at 
Geneva,  N.Y.  1,000,000  Donald 
Elmira  Asparagus  Roots,  all 
northern  grown.  Send  postal 
for  descriptive  price  list. 

WHITING  NURSERY  CO., 
Roxbury,  Mass. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY’S  (1896)  CATALOGUE  will  be  tbe  largest  . handsomest 

and  most  valuable  that  they  have  published.  It  will  contain  accurate  and  reliable  descriptions  of  the  largest 
and  choicest  collections  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubbery,  roses,  etc.,  ever  offered,  besides  ample 
cultural  directions.  It  will  be  richly  illustrated  with  half  tone  engravings  and  will  have  a  colored  plate  of 
new  and  unique  design,  and  illustrated  cover.  It  will  be  mailed  to  regular  customers  free,  to  others  on  receipt 
of  10  cents  to  cover  postage.  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Make  Interesting:  Catalogues— and  the  biggest  cut  ever  printed,  you  will  find 
in  our  little  book  about  ROGERS’  FRESH-HUG  DAN8V1LLE  TREES.  If 
you  are  looking  only  for  colored  plates  and  fancy  pictures,  do  not  send  for  one,  as 
our  cuts  are  not  that  kind.  They  will  interest  Business  Farmers  and  Fruit 
Growers  who  want  to  save  dollars  and  raise  fruit.  This  big  cut  is  our  CUT 
W  W  I  I  IN  PRICES,  and  this  cut  the  result  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  expenses  saved  by 

■■  I  removal  from  Moorestown  to  Dansville.  Send  add  i  ess  now,  and  get  a  copy  the  first 

B  year  ROGERS  NURSERIES,  ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Manager,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


PEACH.  PEAR.  PLUM,  leading  and  new  varieties. 

■  ■  *”■■■■  ideal,  Oriole,  Lady  Thompson  are  the  coming  market 

Strawberries,  fully  tested.  Raspberries— Miller,  Loudon,  Columbian.  Blackberries— Maxwell, 
Eldorado,  Leader,  tr  EVERYTHING  CHOICE  FOR  THE  FRUIT  GROWER  AT  FIRST 
COST.  Our  catalogue,  sent  free,  will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  llridgeville,  Del. 


SACRIFICE  PRICE 


for  standard  Bartlett  Pear  Trees;  Early  Rich¬ 
mond  Cherry  Trees  and  Dwarf  Duchess  Pear 
Trees,  on  large,  medium  and  small  sizes.  We 

_  have  a  large  surplus  of  these  varieties  and 

will  quote  sui  prisingly  jow  prices  on  application.  Also  a  surplus  of  Dwarf  Wilder 
Early.  Idaho  and  Vermont  Beauty  Pear  Trees.  100  car-loads  of  other  trees;  plants 
and  vines  at  hard-times  prices.  One  year  Cherry  Trees,  $5  per  100.  Our  specialties 
are  Red  Cross  Currant;  Y’ork  Statu  Prune;  Loudon  Red  Raspberry;  Wilder  Early 
Pear;  large  English  Gooseberries.  Our  elegant  Illustrated  Catalogue,  also  copy  of 


Green’s  Fruit  Grower,  mailed  free  on  application. 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Your  Name  address 

Plainly  written  on  a  postal  card  and  addressed  to 
W.  F.  ALLEN,  JR.,  SALISBURY,  MD., 
will  bring  you  free  of  charge  his  32-page  Illustrated 
Strawberry  Catalogue,  containing  several  original 
wood  engravings,  and  honest  descriptions  of  over  60 
varieties  (largest  and  best  Strawoerry  Catalogue  pub¬ 
lished);  also  sampiecopy  of  The  Straivberry  Culturist. 
QCWn  Wn\A/l  IT  yon  grow  strawberries,  you 
OC.lv  Ls  liUW  1  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it. 


TRIUMPH 

nly  Yellow  Freestone  P 
Ripening  with  Amsden. 


c“^E 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Sure-Bearing, 

Non-Rotting  CHERRY. 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (10«.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  Tllut.  Cataloffue  with 
the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
mail,  postpaid, for  10c.  JOS.  U.  BLACK, SOM  A  CO.,  Village  M ur series,  UighUtOWm, M.  J, 


Full  Supply  Of  All  Kinds  Of  Nursery  Stock  ill 

PLUM,PEACH,PEAR, 

Apple,  Cherry,  Quince,  Crape  Vines,  with  all  kinds 
of  Small  Fruits.  Also  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses  and  Seeds,  Japan,  Holland  and  other  Bulbs. 

Everything  of  the  best— for  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden  and  Con* 
servatory.  Miilionsof  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Bu’bs,  Greenhouse  Plants,  etc  Why  not  pro¬ 
cure  the  best  direct  from  the  growers  and  save  all  commissions!  Write  us  your  wants  and 
we  will  quote  you  lowest  prices. 

Price  list  and  catalogue  free.  £  2nd  year.  lOOO  acres.  St 9  Greenhouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.f  Box 23  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION . 

(continued.) 

g-lucose  feed,  linseed  meal,  meat  scrap, 
skim-milk,  etc.  This  mixture  was  not 
always  the  same,  the  aim  being  to  create 
variety.  In  addition,  they  had  a  full 
supply  of  yellow  turnips  nearly  every 
day.  One  very  large  or  from  two  to  six 
smaller  turnips,  were  given  to  each  flock 
of  40  hens  every  morning,  and  at  night 
nothing  but  the  hollow  peel  remained. 
They  seem  to  furnish  green  food  and 
exercise  combined  when  fed  in  this  way. 

The  theory  may  be  all  right  as  a 
theory,  but  when  fact  and  theory  con¬ 
flict,  theory  is  likely  to  suffer.  I  have 
a  neighbor  who  paid  less  attention  to 
supplying  green  food  than  I  did,  to  my 
certain  knowledge.  If  the  theory  is  cor¬ 
rect,  his  eggs  should  have  been  as  light 
colored  as  mine,  at  least.  The  fact  is, 
that  his  eggs  had  a  good  color,  while 
mine  were  very  deficient  in  that  respect. 
I  cannot  say  whether  he  fed  wheat  or 
not  at  night. _ 


A  Fixe  Apple. — Senator. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  Stark  Bros.,  Louis¬ 
iana,  Mo.,  explains  itself  : 

We  sent  you  November  14,  samples  ofjthe  Sena¬ 
tor  apple — ’‘the  Senator  from  Arkansaw.”  This 
is  one  of  the  two  varieties  of  new  seedlings 
from  northwestern  Arkansas  that  attracted  so 
great  attention  at  the  World’s  Fair,  and  has 
created  a  great  furore  in  that  part  of  the  State, 
and  particularly  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Arkansas  State  Horticultural  Society,  and  of  the 
Springdale  Horticultural  Society  exhibition.  In 
their  prime,  the  quality  is  unsurpassed  ;  but 
these  samples  are  by  no  means  fairly  represen¬ 
tative.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  best  specimens 
had  been  picked  from  the  trees  and  sent  to 
Atlanta,  and  we  obtained  these  after  the  main 
crop  had  been  picked,  and,  of  course,  not  equal  to 
the  first  picking  ;  neither  W'ere  they  equal  to  this 
variety  as  exhibited  at  the  meetings  above  men¬ 
tioned.  They  were  also  picked  too  late.  This 
variety  should  be  picked  about  a  month  later 
than  Jonathan — about  October  1  in  northwestern 
Arkansas,  the  Jonathan  being  picked  the  last  of 
August  and  first  of  September.  But  these  samples 
were  picked  October  20,  and  unfortunately,  they 
were  loosely  packed  in  a  barrel  and  hauled  25  or 
30  miles  over  mountain  roads  to  a  railroad  sta¬ 
tion,  and  then  shipped  by  freight.  Therefore, 
making  some  allowance,  we  think  that  you  will 
find  this  apple  a  notable  one. 

The  writer  also  “discovered”  two  or  three  other 
sorts  in  the  Boston  Mountains,  which  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  great  value,  being  the  best  of  over 
100  seedlings,  almost  any  of  which  is  good.  But 
we  could  not  give  any  consideration  to  a  variety 
unless  it  possesses,  first,  good  size,  second,  good 
color,  and,  third,  good  to  very  good  quality.  Some 
sorts  of  dull  color,  and  particularly  green  and 
yellow  apples,  were  given  no  attention. 

This  Senator  apple,  if  we  may  judge 
by  its  size,  coloring  and  exquisite  qual¬ 
ity — we  know  nothing  of  the  tree — is 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  apple 
growers.  The  flesh  is  yellowish-white, 
stained  with  pink.  The  core  is  small. 
It  .is  of  high  quality,  an  agreeable  blend¬ 
ing  of  acid  and  sweet,  with  an  intense 
apple  flavor,  juicy,  sprightly.  The  skin 
is  for  the  most  part,  red  on  a  greenish- 
yellow  ground.  The  red  is  in  some  speci¬ 
mens  lighter  than  in  others.  The  large 
“dots”  of  a  grayish  color  resembling 
spots  of  russet,  with  which  the  surface 
is  sprinkled,  is  a  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic.  The  calyx  is  closed.  The  basin 
is  peculiarly  deep,  wide,  round  and  regu¬ 
lar — another  distinct  characteristic.  The 
stem  is  small  and  the  cavity  regular 
and  rather  deep.  The  illustration  (Fig. 
272)  shows  in  half  section,  the  form . 

A  Plum  symposium  appears  in  the 
London  Garden  of  November  23,  readers 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
contributing.  Strange  to  say,  the  Japan 
plums  are  not  mentioned  in  the  contri¬ 
butions,  though  they  were  included  in 
the  questions  of  the  editor.  Among 
those  oftenest  mentioned,  are  July 
Green  Gage,  Oullin’s  Golden,  Heine 
Claude  de  Bavay  and  Bryanston  Green 
Gage.  Good,  early  varieties  are  Early 
Prolific  Green  Gage,  Prince  Englebert 
and  Kirke.  Good  cooking  varieties  are 
Victoria,  Pond’s  Seedling,  White  Mag¬ 


num  Bonum,  Orleans  and  Prince  of 
Wales.  Denneston’s  Superb  and  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  are  among  the  best  dessert 
varieties . 

We  were  not  aware  that  Musa  ensete 
(the  Abyssinian  banana)  could  be  so 
easily  raised  from  seed,  or  that  the  seed¬ 
lings  would  grow  so  rapidly.  The  Gar¬ 
den  illustrates  one  10  feet  high,  the  seed 
sown  no  longer  ago  than  in  February  of 
1894.  The  plant  was  taken  up  and  put 
into  a  box  at  the  end  of  October,  and 
put  out  again  last  June . 

J.  L.  Norm  and,  of  Marksville,  La.,  is 
making  a  specialty  of  oriental  fruits, 
and  among  them  the  Japan  plums.  He 
regards  the  Mikado  (new  to  us)  as  re¬ 
markable  for  its  enormous  size,  beauty 
and  good  quality.  He  says  that  it  is 
probably  the  largest  plum  in  existence. 
He  has  grown  specimens  as  large  as 
ordinary  Elberta  peaches . 

Among  other  novelties,  Mr.  Normand 


The  R.  N.-Y.  claimed  to  have  been  the 
first  to  discover  the  efficacy  of  sulphur 
to  prevent  scab.  This  was  denied  by  the 
late  Alfred  Rose,  who  claimed  to  have 
used  it  for  the  same  purpose  before  The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  announcement.  This  he  may 
have  done,  but  it  was  not  known  to  the 
public  through  any  printed  accounts. 

Bulletin  No.  112  of  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion  (New  Brunswick)  tells  us  about 
many  experiments  which  were  earned 
on  last  season  to  determine  the  effect 
upon  potatoes  of  lime,  sulphur,  manure, 
corrosive  sublimate,  kainit,  and  sulphate 
of  copper,  as  causing  or  preventing  scab. 
The  result,  in  a  word,  is  that  flowers  of 
sulphur,  costing  from  two  to  three  cents 
a  pound,  is,  all  things  considered,  the 
best  remedy  for  scab  and  soil  rot  as  well, 
that  the  experiments  suggest,  and  the 
suggestion  is  emphatic  and  convincing. 
Further  trials  show  that  sulphured  pota¬ 
toes  have  superior  keeping  qualities. 
In  one  series  of  experiments,  the  sulphur 
“kept  off  the  scab  almost  completely 
when  the  standard  remedy,  corrosive 
sublimate,  tested  in  four  strengths,  failed 
absolutely  to  show  any  less  scab  than 
the  untreated  plots.” . 


tells  us  about  the  Weeping  Blood  plum 
which  is  said  to  bear  blood-red  plums  of 
good  quality.  Budded  on  peach  stock 
about  six  feet  high,  the  slender  branches 
droop  as  gracefully  as  those  of  Teas’s 
Weeping  mulberry.  Mr.  Normand  is 
raising,  also,  what  is  called  the  Big 
Mexican  strawberry.  He  says  that  the 
fruits  will  grow  eight  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  that  the  plants  are  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  of  a  cherry  red  color  ;  rich, 
sweet  in  flavor . 

And  yet  another  novelty — not  a  nov¬ 
elty  as  to  discovery,  but  a  novelty  to 
this  country  and  as  to  the  use  that  may 
be  made  of  it.  The  common  name  seems 
to  be  Cassabanana  ;  the  botanical  name 
Benincasa  cerifera  as  we  find  it  in  Pax¬ 
ton.  It  is  an  annual  belonging  to  the 
melon  family — Cucurbitacem.  It  is  said 
that  the  vines  will  climb  to  the  top  of 
trees  30  feet  or  more  high.  Mr.  Norman 
kindly  sends  us  one  of  the  fruits.  It 
weighs  three  pounds  three  ounces  and  is 
12  inches  long  and  11  inches  around  in 
all  parts.  It  is  just  the  shape  of  a  big, 
fat  bologna  sausage.  The  skin  is  as 
smooth  as  that  of  an  egg  plant  fruit, 
and  of  a  deep  crimson  color.  When 
fully  ripe,  the  fruit  has  the  odor  of  pine¬ 
apple,  and  that  so  strong  as  to  perfume 
a  whole  building.  With  Mr.  Normand, 
the  fruit  ripens  from  August  until  frost. 
In  the  North,  seed  should  be  started  in 
frames  or  in  the  house.  These  big  fruits 
will  keep  until  January,  and  may  then 
be  preserved.  As  to  its  value  as  an 
edible  fruit,  we  shall  refer  to  Cassa¬ 
banana  again . 

Mr.  Geo.  R.  Wood,  of  Lyndon,  Ky., 
sends  specimens  of  a  new  seedling  apple, 
the  Herr  Wood.  He  says  : 

I  wish  you  to  pass  judgment  upon  this,  and  tell 
me  whether  you  think  it  worthy  of  further  propa¬ 
gation.  The  specimens  have  stood  several 
freezes,  one  as  low  as  20  degrees,  yet  they  tena¬ 
ciously  hung  on  the  tree,  and  were  gathered  on 
November  20.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  re¬ 
sembling  the  small  Romanite  somewhat  in 
growth,  having  long,  slender  branches  inclin¬ 
ing  to  droop,  producing  an  abundant  crop  of 
fruit,  which  hangs  on  with  the  utmost  persist¬ 
ency,  thereby  giving  plenty  of  time  to  gather  it. 
We  have  so  few  good-keeping  winter  apples  here, 
that,  while  I  am  not  partial  to  sweet  varieties,  I 
think  one  possessing  these  qualities  has  value. 
If  the  specimens  arrive  in  good  condition,  please 
note  their  keeping  qualities,  for  I  believe  that  it 
will  make  a  first-rate  Northern  winter  apple,  as 
the  skin  is  very  tough,  and  the  flesh  firm. 

Four  apples  were  received,  of  which 
one  was  rotten.  They  are  of  medium 
size,  dark  red  in  color,  sprinkled  thinly 
with  whitish  dots.  The  skin  and  flesh 
are  as  our  friend  describes  them.  The 
flavor  is  much  like  a  Talman  Sweet,  one 
who  tested  them  remarking  that,  with 
the  eyes  shut,  the  difference  couldn’t  be 
told.  The  color  would  be  an  advantage 
for  market,  as  red  apples  sell  best  gen¬ 
erally.  If  the  tree  is  healthy,  hardy 
and  vigorous,  it  would  be,  at  least,  best 
to  experiment  with  it  further . 

Sulphur  as  a  Preventive  of  Scab  in 
Potatoes. — It  is,  perhaps,  10  years  ago 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  first  reported,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  comparative  trials,  that  flowers 
of  sulphur  greatly  reduced  scab  in  white 
potatoes.  We  supposed,  at  that  time, 
that  scab  was  caused  by  the  wireworm, 
and  we  have  not  yet  changed  our  mind 
that  this  pest  is  one  cause  of  scab,  what¬ 
ever  the  others  may  be.  Sulphur  was 
again  tried  the  next  year  and  the  next. 
Indeed,  when  particular  to  raise  a  clean 
crop,  we  have  used  it  since,  always  with 
the  same  result — a  minimum  of  scab. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


P  otatoes, 

Tomatoes,  Melons,  Cabbaue, 
Turnips,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Beets, 
Onions,  and  all  Vegetables,  re- 
move  lar^e  quantities  of  Potash 
from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

in  liberal  quantities  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers  containing  not 
less  than  10%  actual  Pot= 
ash.  Better  and  more  profit¬ 
able  yields  are  sure  to  follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Ei  Bowker’s  Fertilizers.  :3 


SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE —  SURE. 


-TRnWkFR  feRtiu*er  co.p  23 

•~  L)UVII\Lll  boston  a  new  york.-w 
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We  ship  our  best 
^Screened  Canada 
Unleached 
Hardwood 


ASHES 


at  bottom  prices.  Analysis  and  Weight  Guaranteed 
Address  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  ASH  CO., 

No.  9  Merchants  Row,  Boston.  Mass 


GUANO 


ODORLESS 
MINERAL 

Agents  wanted  in  every  farming  town.  Send  for 
circulars  to  THE  FOREST  CITY  WOOD  A  SIT  CO. 
No.  9  Merchants  Row.  Boston,  Mass. 


delivered  at  your 
nearest  station,  for 
WHO. OO  per  ton. 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World’s  Fair, 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG.C0.  No.4  MainSt. 

Mt.  Qiiead,  Ohio. 


DON’T  GET  MAI 


fa  Page  agent  claims  our  wire  Is  50  to  100  per  c< 
better  than  used  in  any  other  fence.  Make  h 
prove  It.  He  can  do  It  or  we  will  disown  him. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mic 
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WIRE  AT  "FACTORY  PRICE 


1854.  —Established  41  Years.  -1896. 

The  Gem  Steel,  Halladay 
Geared,  Old  Reliable 

Halladay  Standard, 

and  U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

WIND  MILLS, 

Guaranteed  to  be  * 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Shelters,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  etc. 

U.S.WINO  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

1 13  Water  St..  BATAVIA,  ILL. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours  For  gas.  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  9 
sizes  Send  for  catalog!  e  and 
prices  of  machines  tools,  sup 
plies,  etc  Free 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.  Akron,0< 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


JQ  SAW  MILL.  4  n.  P.  and 
^  larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
^  Hay  Presses  &  WaterWhoels 
DkLOACU  MILL  MFO.  CO..  Box  367,  Atlanta.  Oa 


SAWS 


fANY  WOOD. 

J  IN  ANY  POSITION 
1  ON  ANY  GROUND, 
(.ANYWHERE. - 


IMan  with  a 
Folding  Sawing 
Machine 


Beats  2 


Men  with 
a  Cross- 
Cut  Saw. 


5  to  9  Cords  Daily  is  the  Usual  Average  forone  Man. 

This  cut  shows  this  wonderful  machine  In  three 
positions,  sawiug  a  tree  down, sawing  a  log  and  folded 
tocarry home.  Ten yearsexperience hasmade won- 


faster  and  run  easier  and  will  last  longer  than  ever. 
Adjusted  in  one  minute  to  suit  the  12year  old  boy  or 
7  foot  giant.  Saws  in  9  positions,  timber  4.  in  to5!4  ft. 
through.  Write  today  for  FreeCataloguewith 
testimonial  letters  (unsolicited)  from  every  state, 
and  almost  every  county.  KveryMachine  Fully 
Guaranteed.  First,  Order  Seen  res  Agency. 
F0LDINU8AW1.NU  SAC111.SU  tO.,t>J-UU  S.  Clinton  St.,  CbUagu. 


METAL 
WHEELS 

for  your 

WAGONS. 

Any  size  you  want,  20 
to  56  in  high.  Tires  l 
to  8  in.  wide— hubs  to 
tit  any  axle.  Haves 
Cost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
bogs,  kc.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Oatl’g  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 
Quincy,  Ill. 


Cider  Machinery.— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St..  Syracuse, N.Y. 
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24  to  58  inches  high;  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence; 
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$250 

will  be  paid  January  15  to  the  persons  securing  the 
largest  eight  clubs  of  subscriptions  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Every  club  of  20  earns  $5  anyway. 
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Our  newer  readers  do  not  all  know  that  Mr.  E.  S. 
Carman  has  written  a  valuable  book  on  potato  grow¬ 
ing  entitled  “  The  New  Potato  Culture.”  This  gives 
in  detail  an  account  of  the  development  of  the 
famous  trench  system  of  growing  potatoes.  The 
book  is  sold  at  40  cents  in  paper  and  75  cents  bound 
in  cloth.  The  R.  N.-Y.  sells  it.  Every  potato  grower 
should  own  it.  Another  excellent  little  book  for 
those  owning  a  small  place  is  “  A  Fortune  in  Two 
Acres,”  by  our  vivacious  friend,  Fred  Grundy.  It 
costs  20  cents. 

® 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  boom  gold  mining  in  the 
West  just  now.  The  needed  capital  will  be  raised  at 
the  East,  and  efforts  are  already  being  made  to  ob¬ 
tain  money  by  selling  shares  to  small  investors  like 
farmers  or  people  in  town  with  a  few  hundred  dollars 
to  spare.  Our  advice  is  to  let  these  shares  alone,  and 
to  invest  the  spare  money  nearer  home.  Why  go 
away  from  the  farm  to  invest  money  ?  Is  there  not 
some  way  in  which  capital  can  be  used  to  increase 
the  farm's  capacity  ?  You  may  be  entertaining  a 
gold  mine  unawares. 

O 

It  is  said  that  $1,066,677,508  one-cent  pieces  have 
been  coined  since  1793.  There  are  now  780,000,000  or 
more  in  circulation.  It  is  singular  how,  as  prices  have 
fallen,  the  demand  for  “  change  for  a  nickel  ”  has  in¬ 
creased.  There  is  already  demand  for  a  half-cent 
piece  to  enable  buyers  to  make  even  a  closer  change. 
We  would  like  to  see  fractional  currency  again  in  cir¬ 
culation — paper  money  in  denominations  of  10,  25  and 
50  cents.  We  believe  that  it  would  be  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  farmers,  especially  for  mailage  purposes,  to 
have  this  small  currency. 

Q 

On  the  Western  deserts,  people  know  the  value  of 
water  because  they  are  often  without  it.  In  the  early 
days  of  irrigation,  a  simple  canal  was  considered 
sufficient,  and  little  thought  was  given  to  leakage  or 
the  vast  quantity  that  soaked  away  through  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  sides  of  the  canal.  As  the  area  under  irriga¬ 
tion  increased,  this  waste  became  worth  saving, 
and  now  we  read  of  an  18-mile  canal  in  California 
which  had  been  covered  over  its  entire  length  with  a 
coating  of  cement.  The  vast  expense  involved  in  this 
cementing  will  be  more  than  recovered  in  the  mere 
saving  of  seepage  water.  Surely,  there  must  be 
“money  in  irrigation,”  if  practical  men  will  pay 
money  to  cement  an  18-mile  canal. 

Q 

For  a  good  many  years,  The  R.  N  -Y.  has  been 
talking  about  the  undiscovered  agricultural  values 
that  lie  in  swamps  and  low  places.  Mr.  Hodgman 
(page  839)  shows  us  how  Michigan  farmers  are  going 
into  these  swamps  to  dodge  the  drought.  In  former 
years,  the  advice  was  to  haul  the  swamp  muck  up  to 
the  upland  fields  as  fertilizer  and  organic  matter. 
This  muck  represents  the  leachings  that  have  soaked 
down  from  the  uplands,  and  why  not  take  it  back  ? 
The  plan  now  is  to  drain  the  swamp  and  raise  the 
crops  there,  and  it  is  better  advice.  We  met  a  man 
in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  lately  who  is  growing  more 
on  13  acres  of  drained  swamp  than  he  can  on  all  the 
rest  of  a  70-acre  farm.  In  this  case,  professional 
ditchers  all  said  that  the  swamp  could  not  be  drained 


because  there  was  not  fall  enough  to  give  an  outlet 
for  drainage.  A  skilled  engineer  came  and  found 
that  there  was  a  fall  of  a  few  inches — enough  to  carry 
off  the  water  in  open  ditches.  Any  farmer  owning  a 
swamp  could  well  afford  to  get  the  water  out  of  it 
if  possible.  Better  take  the  water  out  and  leave  the 
muck,  than  to  take  the  muck  and  leave  the  water. 

© 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  there  were  on  Ellis  Island, 
in  New  York  harbor,  about  400  immigrants,  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Some  one  conceived  the 
idea  of  giving  them  their  first  taste  of  Americanism 
by  filling  them  up  with  a  genuine  Thanksgiving  din¬ 
ner.  They  were,  therefore,  turned  loose  upon  a  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  Thanksgiving  “fixings” — from  tur¬ 
key  to  celery.  They  cleaned  up  everything  but  the 
celery.  They  didn’t  know  that  was  made  to  eat,  and 
so  stuck  it  in  their  buttonholes  to  serve  as  bouquets. 
Is  it  only  foreigners  who  fail  to  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it  ?  No — lots  of  good,  true-blue  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  with  pedigrees  ’way  past  Bunker  Hill, 
don’t  grow  celery,  even  for  bouquets.  They  know 
that  it  is  made  to  eat,  but  they  don’t  eat  it.  Same 
with  lettuce  and  small  fruits.  Why  ?  ?  ?  ?  ? 

© 

The  question  is  often  asked  why  more  Spitzenberg 
apples  are  not  grown,  and  we  too  often  ask  ourselves 
the  same  question  when  partaking  of  this  delicious 
apple,  either  cooked  or  as  a  dessert  fruit.  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  among  fruit  growers  is  that  the 
Spitzenberg  ranks  foremost  as  a  canning  apple,  and 
certain  it  is  that  it  has  no  superior  for  baking  when 
properly  cooked.  The  plain  baked  apple,  for  many 
people,  is  too  sour.  If  the  core  is  removed  and  the 
hole  filled  with  sugar  before  baking,  the  desirable 
flavors  are  retained,  and  the  objectionable  acidity 
overcome.  Close  observation  has  shown  that  fruit 
growers  refuse  to  plant  Spitzenbergs,  not  because 
they  are  unproductive,  or  meet  with  a  slow  sale,  but 
because  the  trees  are  short-lived.  They  bear  well 
while  young,  but  do  not  live  long  ;  the  first  unfavor¬ 
able  symptoms  usually  are  an  unhealthy  appearance, 
followed  by  more  or  less  dead  wood  in  the  top.  This 
continues  and  increases  until  the  whole  tree  is  dead. 
Where  trees  have  remained  productive  and  attained 
considerable  age,  as  a  rule,  high  culture  has  been 
given  with  abundance  of  plant  food.  The  evidence 
of  fruit-growers  tends  to  show  that  most  of  the 
Spitzenberg  apple  trees  of  the  country  are  starved  to 
death.  Orchardists  who  have  made  the  Spitzenberg 
a  study,  are  pretty  well  agreed  on  this  point,  that  of 
all  varieties  of  apples,  they  need  the  highest  culture 
and  a  liberal  amount  of  available  plant  food,  and 
spraying  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  fungous  diseases 
and  insects.  This  point  was  well  discussed  in  the 
report  of  the  fruit  show  at  the  American  Institute 
Farmers’  Club  on  page  840. 

O 

Certain  publishers  have  a  habit  of  sending  their 
papers  along,  year  after  year,  whether  a  subscriber 
renews  his  subscription  or  not.  Several  agricultural 
papers  have  worked  up  what  they  call  “  a  large  cir¬ 
culation”  on  this  plan.  A  man  subscribes  for  the 
paper  expecting  it  to  stop  when  the  numbers  for 
which  he  has  paid  have  been  received.  Instead  of 
that,  it  keeps  on  coming.  Oftentimes  he  pays  no 
attention,  as  he  has  not  ordered  it,  and  frequently 
throws  it  away  unread.  Pretty  soon  there  comes  a 
bill  for  $1  or  more,  and  very  likely  a  threatening 
letter  dunning  him  for  goods  that  he  never  ordered 
or  wanted.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  by  an  agricultural  publisher  : 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  an  order  from  your  postmaster 
to  discontinue  your  subscription,  which,  upon  examination  of 
our  list,  we  find  in  arrears.  As  it  is  our  custom  to  send  our 
journal  to  responsible  subscribers  until  ordered  to  the  contrary, 
and  as  no  subscription  is  discontinued  until  arrearages  are  paid, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  remit  $2.68,  which  is  the  amount 
due  to  date,  before  we  can  comply  with  request.  From  March 
1893  to  November,  1895. 

Now  some  farmers  would  pay  that  bill  at  once  rather 
than  have  any  trouble  over  it;  but  they  would  not 
be  wise  in  doing  so.  No  man  has  a  right  to  stuff 
goods  into  your  pocket  without  orders,  and  then  col¬ 
lect  money  for  them.  As  there  seems  to  be  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  concerning  the  legality  of  the  question 
involved,  we  sent  the  above  letter  and  other  facts 
to  the  Post  Office  Department  for  an  opinion.  The 
Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General  replies  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  postal  laws  concerning  the  liability 
of  a  subscriber  for  the  subscription  price  of  a  paper 
or  periodical.  He  quotes  this  paragraph  from  these 
laws  : 

Par.  253. — When  a  subscriber  of  a  newspaper  or  periodical  re¬ 
fuses  to  take  the  same  from  the  office,  or  neglects  to  call  for  it  for 
the  period  of  one  month,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  postmaster  to 
notify  the  publisher  of  the  fact.  If  the  first  notification  be  disre¬ 
garded,  a  second  may  be  sent,  calling  attention  to  the  previous 
notice.  The  refused  matter  should  then  be  held  for  30  days,  after 
which  the  same,  and  all  copies  thereof  subsequently  arriving, 
should  be  placed  with  the  waste  paper. 

Our  advice  to  those  who  receive  such  bills  and  letters 


is  to  ignore  them  entirely — that  is,  if  they  have  made 
no  use  of  the  paper.  Of  course,  if  they  have  read  the 
paper  regularly,  and  have  received  benefits  from  it, 
they  are  under  moral  obligations  to  pay  for  it ;  but 
if,  as  in  most  cases,  the  paper  has  been  forced  upon 
them,  and  they  have  no  use  for  it,  they  should  leave 
it  in  the  post  office  and  not  give  it  a  second  thought. 

© 

On  page  781  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  Mr.  E.  H.  Currier,  of 
Pierce  County,  Wis.,  gave  a  statement,  showing  how 
he  grew  an  acre  of  potatoes  at  an  expense  of  $17.62. 
As  will  be  seen  on  pages  841  and  842,  these  figures 
are  severely  criticised  by  growers  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Currier  makes  his 
claims  good,  and  we  believe  that  he  does  raise  his  po¬ 
tatoes  at  five  cents  a  bushel.  That  he  can  continue 
to  do  this  for  many  years  without  increasing  the  cost 
of  supplying  necessary  potash  and  phosphoric  acid, 
does  not  follow.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  he  has 
about  reached  the  limit  in  reduction  of  cost.  How  is 
he  able  to  do  it  ?  Many  a  good  farmer  can  honestly 
question  those  figures  when  he  reviews  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  fields  of  soil  that  requires  heavy 
fertilizing.  It  is  largely  a  difference  between  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  farming.  Compare  rows  160  rods  long 
with  those  10  or  15  rods  in  length,  and  see  how  much 
time  is  lost  in  the  latter  case  by  turning  and  stop¬ 
ping.  Think  of  the  difference  between  working  the 
crop  with  a  two-foot  wide  cultivator,  and  scratching 
over  it  with  a  17-foot  wide  harrow  or  a  three-row 
wide  weeder.  The  five-cent  bushel  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  superior  climate,  and  soil  appliances  that 
utilize  the  horse’s  work  to  the  best  advantage.  Many 
of  these  tools  could  not  be  used  to  advantage  on  the 
hilly  and  rocky  small  fields  of  the  East  or  South. 
That  is  one  advantage  of  the  smooth,  rich  fields  of  the 
West — the  ability  to  do  a  wholesale  business  in  grow¬ 
ing  crops.  That  means  business  enough  to  utilize 
expensive  machinery  for  planting,  cultivating  and 
harvesting.  One  of  our  readers  says  that  even  though 
these  figures  are  correct,  they  should  not  be  given,  as 
they  will  tend  to  discourage  farmers,  or  give  false 
hopes  to  enthusiastic  young  men.  We  do  not  take 
that  view  of  it — we  believe  it  better  for  farmers  to 
look  every  fact  of  agricultural  development  squarely 
in  the  face,  and  thus  have  ample  time  to  study  a  way 
around  it,  if  possible. 

O 

BREVITIES. 

My  name  is  Claus,  old  Santa  Claus;  you’ve  heard  of  me,  no  doubt. 

I  live  up  in  the  frozen  North— each  year  I  sally  out 

And  drive  my  reindeer  up  and  down.  I  halt  at  every  door, 

At  palace,  wigwam,  hut  and  tent — with  rich  folk  and  with  poor. 

I  come  with  gifts  and  words  of  love,  and  in  the  Christmas  air, 

I  leave  a  benediction  like  an  echo  of  the  prayer 
That  rose  above  that  baby  in  the  country  far  away, 

When  all  the  world’s  hope  centered  in  the  manger  where  he  lay. 
But  times  are  tough  this  winter,  when  my  products  are  so  low, 
I’ve  just  got  to  economize  as  ’round  the  world  I  go. 

I  like  to  meet  the  wish  that  lies  in  every  weary  heart, 

But  cash  is  scarce,  and  faith  and  hope  will  have  to  do  their  part. 
And  so  as  up  and  down  the  world  I  take  my  cheery  march, 

Down  in  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh,  I  take  a  bag  of  starch; 

And  when  I  see  some  hopeless  one  just  ready  to  let  slip 
On  hope,  I’ll  dole  him  out  a  dose  to  stiffen  up  his  lip, 

And  into  every  drooping  spine,  and  every  faltering  will, 

I’ll  put  the  stiffest  of  my  starch,  and  hold  them  steadfast  still 
To  that  great  promise  grinding  Time  has  never  worn  away, 

The  trust  and  faith  that  coming  years  will  bring  a  better  day. 

Read  the  bog  article — page  851. 

You  can’t  buy  permanent  happiness. 

That  is  sound  insurance  talk  on  page  838. 

Any  fowl  weeds  enjoying  your  henhouse  ? 

The  most  popular  rose  just  now  is  zeroes. 

Bad  cheese  is  a  “terror  from  whey  bac”  teria. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  in  Lynch  law  for  scrubs. 

Read  Dr.  Hoskins’s  definition  of  weeds — page  845. 

There’s  blessing  in  a  good  wood  pile  this  weather. 

Hold  the  forte— the  knack  of  doing  something  well. 

We  have  some  fine  articles  on  apple  culture,  coming. 

“  Hang  on  !  ”  is  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stay-its. 

Did  you  ever  spell  hog  cholera  out  of  the  letters,  corn? 

Read  the  interesting  story  about  “  Apple  rust  ” — page  841. 

The  muscle -makers  of  good  clover  mate  the  fat- formers  of  corn 
stover. 

Better  adopt  the  Mapes  hen  hospital  rule  of  killing  every  in 
mate.  Food  with  recovery— fertilizer  with  disease  ! 

,  If  you  found  yourself  in  a  position  about  three  sizes  too  large 
for  you,  what  would  you  do— get  out  of  it,  try  to  grow ,  or  puff 
yourself  up  ? 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  decided  that  “  Preservaline  ”  is 
injurious  to  health.  So  has  the  state  of  many  human  stomachs 
and  kidneys . 

Potatoes  for  five  cents  a  bushel!  Eastern  farmers  often  com¬ 
plain  of  high  freight  rates  on  Western  grain.  High  rates  on 
Western  potatoes  are  more  of  a  blessing. 

It’s  a  mistake!  What  is?  Judging  Guernsey  cattle  on  the 
fashion  of  Jersey  breeders,  and  giving  most  credit  to  finer  and 
delicate  points.  Give  us  a  vigorous  dairy  cow. 

Here  are  two  horses,  two  farmers  and  two  fields  of  potatoes. 
One  farmer  buys  two  one-horse  cultivators  and  hires  a  man.  He 
waits  until  the  potatoes  are  well  up  and  then  chases  these  culti¬ 
vators  up  and  down  the  rows.  The  other  man  starts  before  the 
plants  are  up,  hitches  both  horses  to  a  wide  harrow,  and  scratches 
five  rows  at  a  time.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  the  labor  on  one  field 
is  cheaper  than  on  the  other  ? 
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MEETING  OF  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS. 

THE  IDEAL  DAIRY  COW  DISCUSSED. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  .American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club  was  held  in  this  city,  December  11.  The 
club  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Ten  breeders  have 
joined  during  the  past  year,  making  the  number  of 
certificates  of  membership  issued  142.  The  volume  of 
business  has  largely  increased.  About  30  animals 
have  been  imported  during  the  year,  and  there  has 
been  a  great  gain  in  the  number  of  animals  regis¬ 
tered.  There  are  now  4,291  bulls  registered,  and 
8,466  cows,  a  total  of  12,757  ;  this  is  a  gain  of  more  than 
1,100  over  last  year,  and  shows  plainly  the  hold  that 
this  breed  has  taken  upon  the  breeding  public.  The 
club  is  now  in  first-class  financial  condition,  a  con¬ 
siderable  debt  having  been  cleared  off  during  the 
year,  all  current  expenses  have  been  paid,  and  a  bal¬ 
ance  is  left  in  the  treasury  of  $441.10.  This  is  very 
encouraging  to  the  members  of  the  club,  and  to 
breeders  of  Guernseys  everywhere. 

The  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  address  by 
ex-Gov.  Hoard  of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  most  expert 
of  the  dairy  authorities  of  the  country.  Perhaps  the 
reason  why  he  is  an  authority,  may  be  seen  in  a  state¬ 
ment  he  made,  to  the  effect  that,  in  studying  up  the 
points  that  go  to  make  up  a  good  dairy  cow,  he  had 
examined  over  3,000  animals  in  determining  a  single 
point.  There’s  investigation  for  you!  He  spoke  upon  the 
scale  of  points  by  which  he  judges  dairy  cattle,  and  ex¬ 
plained,  as  he  went  along,  the  reasons  for  his  divisions. 
The  scale  advocated  by  him  was  referred  by  the  club 
to  its  executive  committee,  and  it  is  understood  that 
it  will  be  adopted  later  with,  perhaps,  some  slight 
changes.  When  final  action  is  taken,  we  shall  pub¬ 
lish  it. 

Among  the  most  prominent  requirements  of  a  dairy 
cow,  he  mentioned,  first,  a  dishing  face,  caused  by  the 
prominence  of  the  eyes.  Then  the  barrel  should  be 
large  and  well  sprung,  giving  great  food  capacity. 
The  ribs  should  be  wide  apart,  not  close.  The  pelvic 
arch  should  be  broad,  and  the  hind  legs  set  wide 
apart,  giving  plenty  of  room  for  a  large  udder.  The 
udder  must  be  large  and  square,  of  great  length  on  the 
belly,  and  the  teats  set  well  apart.  The  udder,  too, 
should  not  be  flabby  and  in  a  collapsed  state  when  the 
milk  is  drawn,  but  well  filled  out.  The  spinal  pro¬ 
cesses  should  be  prominent,  and  the  withers  high, 
projecting  above  the  spine.  The  skin  should  have  a 
mellow  feeling,  differing  from  that  of  a  beef  animal, 
and  should  not  be  what  is  known  as  papery.  The 
cow  should  have  plenty  of  nerve  force,  be — not  ner¬ 
vous,  as  is  generally  understood  by  that  term,  but — 
nerveful,  as  was  expressed  by  one  breeder. 

In  judging  the  bull,  much  the  same  general  points 
are  used.  The  rudimentary  teats,  if  wide  apart,  in¬ 
dicate  great  milking  power  in  the  strain.  It  isn’t 
necessary  for  the  expert  to  wait  until  the  bull  proves 
through  his  descendants,  his  milking  qualities  ;  by 
careful  observation  of  this  point,  the  prospective 
value  of  young  animals  maybe  shown.  A  good  point 
made  was  that  the  bull  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  off  his  surplus  energy,  and  not  be  confined 
and  hampered  too  closely.  A  good  bull,  by  the  wrong 
kind  of  handling  in  this  direction,  might  be  made 
ugly  and  intractable.  The  bull  should  be  full  of 
nervous  energy. 

The  scale  of  points  advocated,  and  the  remarks  re¬ 
lating  to  them,  were  well  received  by  the  breeders 
present,  and  all  acknowledged  the  force  of  the  reason¬ 
ing.  The  carrying  out  of  these  ideas  can  but  result 
in  still  further  strengthening  the  position  of  the 
Guernsey  among  the  dairy  breeds.  The  ideal  here 
established  is  a  strong,  vigorous,  healthy  animal, 
with  great  heart  and  lung  power,  and  immense  capac¬ 
ity  for  food.  Liberal  feeding  and  good  care  of  young 
stock  were  urged,  but  no  pampering.  Plenty  of 
coarse  food,  but  none  too  concentrated,  and  especially 
not  fattening  foods.  The  dairy  cow  must  not  be  fed 
like  a  beef  animal,  else  the  tendency  will  be  to  lose 
her  milk  characteristics,  and  adopt  those  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  whose  purpose  in  life  is  to  make  meat  and  not 
milk. 


RECUPERATIVE  FORCES  IN  THE  SOIL.  V. 

Plant  food  must  not  only  exist  in  the  soil  ;  it  must 
exist  in  a  form,  or  in  forms,  which  allow  the  plant  to 
take  and  utilize  it  effectively.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  tillage — which  exposes  the  soil  to  air, 
water  and  sunlight,  and  breaks  up  more  or  less  com¬ 
pletely  its  particles,  so  disintegrating  them  as  to 
admit  of  the  softening  and  solution  of  these  particles 
in  the  water  of  the  soil — is  a  great  promoter  of  plant 
growth.  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  good 
and  poor  tillage  in  the  results,  as  seen  in  crops.  YVe 
till  to  destroy  weeds,  but  tillage  shows  its  effects, 
even  in  a  weedless  soil.  It  opens  the  soil  to  air  and 
water,  and  to  the  fertilizing  elements  which  water 
alone  enables  the  plant  to  take.  It  is  my  belief  that 
plant  roots  are  capable,  to  a  considerable  degree,  of 


actually  dissolving,  as  well  as  absorbing,  both  vege¬ 
table  and  mineral  matters  in  the  soil.  If  this  be  the 
fact,  then  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  notable 
effects  of  tillage,  constantly  repeated,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  weeds.  Weeds 
stir  up  the  slack  farmer  to  do  what  the  intelligent 
farmer  does  even  in  entirely  clean  ground.  They  are, 
in  fact,  God’s  police  to  drive  the  lazy  farmer  to  his 
work. 

The  facts  noted  above  are  by  no  means  new  to  in¬ 
telligent  farmers  ;  but  what  is  rarely  if  ever  noted  is 
a  like  influence  exercised  by  insects  in  the  soil.  My 
land  is  full  of  what  may  be  called  slivers  of  stone — 
thin,  flat  fragments — and  every  one  of  these  is  utilized 
by  insects  which  lay  their  eggs  and  produce  their 
young  beneath  them.  The  leading  insects  in  this 
class  are  the  ants  of  several  species.  In  my  land, 
under  every  stone,  is  a  colony  of  ants — bushels  of 
them  in  every  acre,  I  would  say.  These  little  organ¬ 
isms  live  but  a  brief  time,  and  although  a  single  dead 
ant  can  yield  but  a  trifling  amount  of  plant  food,  yet 
the  millions  of  them,  each  one  of  them  with  his  drop 
of  formic  acid,  which  certainly  must  possess  solvent 
power,  ought  to  produce  a  positive  action  which,  in 
the  aggregate,  must  have  some  sort  of  influence  upon 
the  vegetation.  But  the  ant  is  far  from  being  our 
only  abundant  field  insect.  As  we  improve  and  enrich 
the  land,  the  earthworms  come  in,  and  though  they 
do  some  mischief,  I  hail  them  as  a  sign  that  my  soil  is 
becoming  richer.  They  not  only  enrich,  but  deepen 
the  soil,  and  their  dead  bodies  have,  at  least,  a  little 
addition  to  make  to  the  available  plant  food.  Follow¬ 
ing  these,  and  making  manure  of  them,  come  the 
mice,  and  after  them,  the  woodchucks,  the  skunks, 
and  various  birds  and  other  living  creatures  which  all 
contribute  something  to  the  soil  ;  so  that  the  improv¬ 
ing  farmer  soon  begins  to  see  the  truth  of  the  maxim 
that  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 

Of  course  these  helps  are  small  in  themselves,  and 
scarcely  to  be  noted  in  comparison  with  others  ;  yet  I 
believe  in  their  reality,  and  that  they  are  a  part  of  the 
means  by  which  Heaven  helps  them  who  help  them¬ 
selves.  But  the  great  fault  of  American  husbandry 
is  a  general  wastefulness,  and  an  indifference  to  minor 
savings  and  small  opportunities.  Nearly  every  New 
England  farmer  (and  it  is  even  worse  in  the  West)  is 
“  land  poor” — that  is,  he  has  far  more  land  than  he 
can  do  justice  to.  The  growth  of  population  will,  in 
time,  put  an  end  to  all  this,  and  give  a  value,  often 
not  small,  to  many  things  which  now  go  unregarded 
by  those  spoiled  favorites  of  fortune,  the  farmers  of 
America  T.  h.  hoskins. 

NEW  YORK’S  LATEST  FLOWER  SHOW. 

THE  NEWEST  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AND  ROSES. 

The  past  season  has  brought  many  successful  flower 
shows  to  New  York.  The  best  of  all  was  that  held 
by  the  New  York  Florists’  Club — the  last  week  in 
November. 

In  the  notes  regarding  varieties  of  chrysanthemums 
shown,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  remember  that,  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  may  be  attributed  the  absence 
of  some  of  the  usual  sorts.  Given  the  known  skill  of 
the  growers  in  retarding  the  blooms  until  needed, 
however,  the  above  could  not  account  for  the  fact  that 
so  very  few  sorts  of  former  years  were  shown.  Not 
over  10  varieties  known  five  years  ago,  were  strongly 
in  evidence,  though,  of  course,  this  number  was 
increased  by  the  banked  lots  of  those  in  pots  grown 
to  single  stems.  Almost  the  only  old  favorites  now 
on  hand,  were  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Ivory,  Cullingfordi  and 
Lilian  B.  Bird.  Only  one  vase  of  reds  disputed  the 
right  of  the  good  old  Cullingfordi  to  first  place,  and 
whether  the  two  vases  were  of  the  same  sort,  or 
which  was  the  better,  only  the  man  who  affixed  the 
tags  could  say,  unless  he  were,  indeed,  an  expert. 
The  label  named  the  victor  J.  Shrimpton.  A  single 
specimen  of  a  new  red  seedling,  Rhoddy  by  name, 
very  good,  and  some  shades  darker  than  the  others, 
made  its  appearance  on  another  table. 

The  favorite  reds  differ  from  most  of  the  popular 
sorts  among  other  colors,  in  that  none  of  them  is  fully 
incurved,  and  therefore,  none  of  them  shows  that 
perfection  of  form  and  finish  that  distinguishes  other 
sorts.  The  very  practical  reason  for  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  pure,  velvety  red  lies  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  petals  which  must  be  recurved  to  show  its  full 
splendor. 

Let  no  one  think,  from  the  above  statement,  that 
there  are  no  incurved  reds.  Emily  Laden  berg,  in¬ 
troduced  some  three  years  ago,  and  that  exponent  of 
darkness  well  named  Egyptian  would  at  once  dis¬ 
countenance  such  an  idea.  But  these  are  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  stamp,  the  “red”  being  almost  a  black-purple. 
In  shape  and  depth  of  bloom,  they  are  fine  ;  but  the 
color,  while  it  gives  variety,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  popular. 

The  most  prominent  stand  of  chrysanthemums  in 
the  hall  called  forth  many  exclamations  and  adjec¬ 
tives,  even  from  those  more  expert  than  the  general 


public.  The  sorts  here  shown  were  Maud  Dean  and 
Ada  H.  Le  Roy  in  pinks;  Queen  and  Niveus  in  whites; 
Eugene  Dailledouze,  and  W.  H.  Lincoln  in  yellows — 
12  long-stemmed  specimens  in  each  vase.  For  enor¬ 
mous  size  and  perfection  of  form  and  finish  (includ¬ 
ing  sheen  of  petals)  combined,  the  equal  of  this  stand 
has  not  been  shown  in  New  York  before  the  present 
season.  Another  stand,  almost  a  duplicate  of  the  first 
named,  had  Pres.  W.  R.  Smith  as  a  companion  to 
Maud  Dean.  Other  fine  sorts  were  Golden  Wedding 
(which,  though  as  fine  as  ever,  is  in  such  a  galaxy  of 
beauties  no  longer  able  to  create  a  sensation)  Blush 
Queen  (not  shown  equal  to  its  white  sister.  Queen), 
Mrs.  Jerome  Jones  and  Helen  Bloodgood.  The  last- 
named  two  sorts  present  quite  a  contrast  as  to  style, 
Mrs.  Jones  being  unexcelled  as  to  foliage,  form, 
width  of  petal,  depth  of  flower ;  the  other  being 
filled  with  a  narrower,  elbowing  crowd  of  petals. 

The  hold  which  W.  II.  Lincoln  still  has  shows  that 
even  the  greater  size  and  more  finished  form  of  newer 
sorts,  are  not  all  that  is  desired  by  grower  and  ex¬ 
hibitor.  The  public  may  wonder  at  the  long-con¬ 
tinued  appearance  of  this  sort  ;  but  its  many  good 
qualities  suit  the  grower,  and  its  form  gives  variety. 
The  last  item  shows  one  reason  for  the  continued 
popularity  of  the  graceful,  though  Peony-like  Niveus. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  amateur  who 
essays  to  grow  these  tempting,  but  tender  sorts, 
courts  many  a  failure,  one  most  practical  reason  for 
which  is  that  the  larger  number  of  them  are  too  late 
for  outside  work.  A  sensible  push  is  now  being  made 
to  interest  amateurs  in  the  hardy,  perennial  pompons 
for  outdoor  growing.  Improvement  in  these  sorts 
will  follow,  as  a  matter  of  innate  necessity.  Some 
indication  of  the  growth  of  interest  in  this  movement 
may  be  noted  in  the  catalogue  of  one  prominent  firm. 
Two  years  ago,  the  book  showed  a  list  of  about  20 
sorts.  This  year  100  varieties  were  offered  by  the 
same  firm.  The  colors  range  from  white,  through 
lilac  and  the  shades  of  pink  to  carmine,  crimson, 
claret  and  purple-red  ;  through  straw  and  the  deeper 
yellows  to  golden-bronze.  Some  are  fringed  ;  some 
are  barely  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  though  well  clus¬ 
tered  ;  some  above  two  inches.  A  very  good  display 
of  these  was  made  at  this  show  ;  but  two  years  hence 
we  shall  expect  one  that  shall  be  better. 

MYRA  V.  N0RY8. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Along  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  in  the  States  of 
Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  lies  a  tract  of 
the  richest  and  most  productive  land  in  the  country. 
Before  the  War,  it  produced  vast  quantities  of  cotton, 
but  was  considered  unhealthful  for  whites  inconse¬ 
quence  of  the  overflow  from  the  river.  Dykes  and 
levees  now  hold  the  river  back,  and  ditches  have 
changed  the  character  of  the  soil  so  that  most  of  it  is 
well  drained  and  healthful.  In  spite  of  these 
changes,  the  negroes  have  practically  monopolized 
this  section.  The  white  population  is  steadily  de¬ 
creasing  in  number,  while  the  blacks  are  increasing 
with  marvelous  rapidity.  The  farming  is  now  done 
almost  entirely  by  negroes,  the  whites  being  chiefly 
merchants,  professional  men  or  overseers.  The  south¬ 
ern  j  eople  generally  consider  that  this  concentration 
of  negro  population  on  these  rich  lands  is  a  bad  thing, 
and  they  have  considered  many  plans  for  inducing 
white  immigrants  to  settle  there.  They  cannot  get 
white  settlers  from  the  North,  or  from  northern 
Europe ;  but  they  now  seem  hopeful  of  securing 
Italians.  One  colony  of  about  1,000  Italians  has 
already  been  located,  and  if  they  prosper,  many 
others  will  follow.  It  seems  to  us  like  a  thoughtful 
thing  for  people  to  consider  if  this  country  must  im¬ 
port  lower-class  Italians  to  neutralize  the  influence  of 
American  negroes.  Is  it  not  possible  to  train  and 
educate  the  negro  so  that  he  will  make  a  better 
citizen  than  the  Italian  ?  Has  this  ever  been  fairly 
tried  ?  The  South  may  be  making  a  great  mistake  in 
going  to  Europe  for  its  future  skilled  farm  labor — 
with  the  present  crude  material  already  on  hand. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Incubators,  brooders,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry  supplies  are 
offered  by  the  Peerless  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill. 
They  send  their  catalogue  for  four  cents  in  stamps. 

The  Dairy  Calendar,  by  Prof.  Woll,  Assistant  Agricultural 
Chemist,  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  jiublished  by  John  Wiley  <fc 
Sons,  53  East  10th  Street,  New  York  City.  They  will  send  descrip¬ 
tive  circulars. 

When  snow  comes,  you  need  a  sleigh,  and  you  can  turn  your 
wagon  into  one  with  a  set  of  Schofield’s  steel  runner  attachments 
which  will  fit  any  wagon,  and  may  be  arranged  for  either  wide 
or  narrow  track.  Send  to  Duane  H.  Nash,  Millington,  N.  J.  for 
circulars. 

Every  winter  comes  up  anew  the  problem  of  how  to  kill  insects 
in  stored  grain.  Weevils  and  other  insects  often  do  great  dam¬ 
age  in  grain  bins,  as  well  as  in  beans  and  peas.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  put  bisulpnide  of  carbon  on  a  plate  or  saucer  at  the 
top  of  the  bin,  and  cover  it  over  air-tight.  Some  people  find  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  buy  sulphide  of  carbon  at  a  reasonable  rate  near 
home.  Edward  R.  Taylor,  Cleveland,  O.,  sells  it.  Write  him  for 
circulars  and  prices. 
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is-”  •  '  the  same  frout  of  it.  Your  lil 

“1  he  n  Sjff1  .%  °  *  older  up  some  of  your  bad 

please  tell 

me,  pleaded  ’  Don  t  think  might  otherwise  liav 

Winifred.  ^  that  you  will  helpful  trait.  You  j 

“J  would  ^  .  j  ^***‘**''  diminish  the  types  all  over  these 

have  to  size  or  im-  You  are  editor  and  pi 

speak  very  .  7  "  .  prove  the  one’s  life  storv.  Mai 
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A  VETERAN  REFORMER. 

STILL  AT  WORK  AT  EIGHTY  YEARS. 
HILEmostof  us  feel  that  the  good 
old  religion  of  Thomas  &  Kempis 
and  Isaac  Watts,  is  still  very  good,  and 
that  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can  when 
seeking  growth  along  the  line  suggested 
by  hymn  and  meditation,  we  have  to 
own  that  a  more  modern  conception 
does,  perhaps,  touch  higher  ground  when 
it  places  love  of  one’s  fellow  men,  and 
zeal  for  the  upward  lift  of  civilization, 
above  sanctity  of  the  closet  and  hope-of- 
reward  order.  Probably  the  life  where 
the  two  most  completely  blend,  comes 
nearest  the  spirit  of  that  Perfect  One  we 
are  fain  to  copy.  Hidden  with  the  source 
of  all  good,  the  soul’s  life  must  be,  and 
seldom  heralded  abroad  will  be  its 
effects  though  they  count  for  so  much  in 
the  home,  the  neighborhood,  the  nation. 
Each  striving  from  his  center  of  influ¬ 
ence  out  gives  beneficent  and  lasting  re¬ 
sults.  Here  and  there,  unusual  ardor 
and  capabilities  carry  an  individual  into 
prominence,  and  well  do  such  deserve 
all  the  respect  and  recognition  the  public 
has  to  bestow. 

A  striking  example  of  the  zeal  that 
goes  outside  of  self  to  do  and  dare  for 
the  liberties  of  others,  is  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  whose  personality  and 
work  have  lately  been  brought  pleasantly 
into  the  public  mind  by  the  celebration 
of  her  80th  birthday,  at  New  York,  on 
November  12.  Quite  in  contrast  to  the 
position  taken  at  the  present  time  by 


some  of  our  women  of  wealth  and  high 
position,  upon  whom  fortune  lays  no 
burden  of  injustice,  who  have  nothing 
to  gain  and  are  free  to  be  ruled  by  senti¬ 
ment  and  impulses  of  mere  refinement, 
is  the  example  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Cady; 
when  a  young  lady,  beautiful,  accom¬ 
plished  and  well  placed  in  society,  she 
appeared  before  the  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  at  Albany,  pleading  for  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  laws  bearing  unjustly  upon 
her  sex.  Even  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  present  laws  relating  to  women, 
will  serve  to  show  the  ameliorations 
effected  since  the  days  when  a  married 
woman  was  simply  property ;  when  a 
husband  could  cane  her  for  misdemean¬ 
ors,  could  put  her  on  a  diet  of  bread  and 
water*  for  real  or  fancied  offenses,  could 
drag  her  out  of  a  house  to  which  he  had 
any  objection,  and  could  force  his  way 
into  her  presence,  no  matter  where  she 
might  be  or  how  much  she  objected  to 
seeing  him  ;  when  he  “  owned  her  prop¬ 
erty,  whatever  money  she  might  have 
put  by  in  the  savings  bank,  her  earnings, 
and,  in  fact,  every  stitch  of  clothing 
upon  her  body.”  (Such  were  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  obtained  when  Judge  Daniel 
Cady’s  gifted  young  daughter,  with  her 
reputation  for  extraordinary  scholar¬ 
ship,  delving  deep  in  jurisprudence  in 
her  father’s  library,  was  aroused  by  what 
she  read  to  make  the  protest  which  was 
at  the  time  “the  talk  of  the  United  States 
and  even  of  Europe.” 

That  she  dared  to  step  outside  the 
narrow  conventionalities  which  hedged 
in  the  gentlewomen  of  that  day,  and  pro¬ 
claim  sentiments  then  considered  revo¬ 
lutionary,  and  even  vandalic,  make  it 
fitting  that  we  honor  her  abilities  and 
force  of  character,  remembering  how 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Ad/v. 


great  is  the  debt  of  this  day  and  genera¬ 
tion  to  the  pioneers  of  progress.  What¬ 
ever  our  positions  regarding  the  duties 
and  rights  of  women,  or  reservations 
concerning  the  lengths  to  which  radical 
sentiments  would  carry  the  overthrow, 
we  can  but  admire  the  spirit  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  resting  content  with  a  personal 
freedom  from  injustice,  would  go  out  of 
its  way  to  champion  the  rights  of 
others.  prudence  t.  primrose. 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Each  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Misses'  Waist. 

The  full  front  is  arranged  over  linings 
fitted  by  single  darts,  being  gathered  at 
the  lower  edge  to  fall  in  blouse  style. 
The  backs  are  smooth,  and  close  with 
small  gilt  buttons  in  the  center,  a  belt 
completing  the  lower  edge  of  the  waist. 
A  close  standing  collar  finishes  the  neck. 
The  fashionable  bertha  is  provided  with 
stiff  interlining,  and  corded  on  the  edges 
with  velvet,  being  placed  on  so  as  to 
reveal  the  upper  part  of  the  waist  in 
round  yoke  form.  Pattern  No.  6590  is 
cut  in  four  sizes,  for  10,  12,  14  and  16 
year  old  misses. 


PRINTED  PATCHWORK. 

This  is  the  cruel  cross  of  life,  to  be 
Full-visioned  only  when  the  ministry 
Of  death  has  been  fulfilled,  and  in  the  place 
Ob  some  dear  presence  is  but  empty  space. 
What  recollected  services  can  then 
Give.consolation  for  the  “might  have  been”? 

— Anonymous. 

_ Mrs.  Margaret  Bottome  in  Ladies’ 

Home  Journal  :  “  Some  one  says  that 

the  experiences  of  life  kill  most  of  us 
sadly  soon  ;  more  people  die  of  want  of 
soul  than  want  of  breath.” 

- Governor  Greeniialge  :  “Educa¬ 
tion  fits  a  man  for  citizenship,  whether 
it  be  one  system  or  another.  No  branch 
alone  can  be  the  education.  The  best 
education  is  the  one  that  fits  for  business 
life  in  all  its  forms.” 

- Polly  Pry  in  N.  Y.  Recorder  :  “  In 

the  struggle  for  bread — it’s  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  struggle  for  crusts — the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  living  make  many  people  do 
mean  and  cowardly  things.  Poverty  is 
a  breeder  of  hypocrisy  and  cruelty,  and 
an  absolute  extinguisher  of  independ¬ 
ence.” 

- IIaryot  Holt  Cahoon  in  N.  Y.  Re¬ 
corder  :  “  The  effects  of  whisky  in  the 
family  relation  are  so  disastrous  that  it 
seems  as  though  women  are  strangely  dil¬ 
atory  in  expressing  opposing  views  re¬ 
garding  the  liquor  question.  The  femi¬ 
nine  nature  lends  itself  so  readily  to 
suffering  of  all  sorts,  and  is  so  adaptable 
to  circumstance,  that  women  may  be  held 
indirectly,  if  not  directly,  as  the  cause  of 
all  the  trouble.” 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Good  Effects  of  Coeducation. — The 
system  of  coeducation  is  now  fully  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  State  institutions  of  the 
North  and  West,  and  in  most  other  col¬ 
leges  of  the  same  region.  Its  effective¬ 
ness  has  long  since  passed  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  among  those  familiar  with  its 
operation.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  young  men  are  more  earnest,  better 
in  manners  and  morals,  and  in  all  ways 
more  civilized  than  under  monastic  con¬ 
ditions,  says  the  President  of  Leland 
Stanford  University  in  the  New  York 
Ledger.  The  women  do  their  work  in  a 
more  natural  way,  with  better  perspec¬ 
tive  and  with  saner  incentives  than 
when  isolated  from  the  influence  and 
society  of  men.  There  is  less  of  silliness 
and  folly  when  a  man  ceases  to  be  a 
novelty.  There  is  less  attraction  exerted 
by  idle  and  frivolous  girls  when  young 
men  meet  also  girls  industrious  and  seri¬ 
ous.  In  coeducational  institutions  of  high 


standards,  frivolous  conduct  or  scandals 
of  any  form  are  unknown.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  for  decorum  is  thrown  from  the 
school  to  the  woman,  and  the  woman 
rises  to  the  responsibility.  Many  pro¬ 
fessors  have  entered  western  colleges 
with  strong  prejudices  against  coeduca¬ 
tion.  These  prejudices  have  in  no 
case  endured  the  test  of  experience. 
What  is  well  done  has  a  tonic  effect  on 
the  mind  and  character.  The  college 
girl  has  long  since  ceased  to  expect  any 
particular  leniency  because  she  is  a 
girl.  She  stands  or  falls  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  her  work. 

An  Early  Conversion.  —  “I  am  a 
native  of  the  beautiful,  blessed,  but 
awfully  conservative  South  land,”  said 
Dr.  John  A.  B.  Wilson  at  a  suffrage 
meeting  in  New  York.  “  Yet  I  experi¬ 
enced  an  early  and  radical  conversion 
fr^m  the  species  of  conservatism  against 
which  we  are  doing  battle  to-night. 
When  a  child  of  four  or  five,  one  election 
day,  which  was  a  gala  day  in  our  town, 
my  father  dressed  me  in  my  best  to  take 
me  with  him.  As  mother  kissed  me 
good-bye  I  said,  ‘  Mother,  why  don’t  you 
goto  ’lection,  too  ?’  ‘Oli,’  she  replied, 
smiling,  ‘  negroes  and  women  are  not 
allowed  to  vote  !’ 

“  I  feel  now  the  pain  of  my  heart  that 
moment,  as  it  swelled  with  indignant 
remonstrance  at  the  association  and  the 
injustice.  My  parents  both  laughed 
pleasantly  at  my  surprise,  anger  and  hot 
protest,  but  I  feel  it  all  to-day,  and 
never  since  that  moment  have  I  been 
other  than  an  advocate  of  equal  suffrage 
for  women.  The  pain  and  protest  will 
never  go  out  of  my  heart  until  I  can  take 
my  wife  on  my  arm  to  the  polls  with 
me,  and  see  her  deposit  the  result  of  her 
best  judgment  in  choice  of  rulers — my 
equal  before  the  law  as  she  is,  and  more 
in  everything  else.  Those  who  are  near 
me  in  that  great  day,  will  hear  me  sigh, 
‘  Oh,  that  my  sainted  mother  were  here!’ 
But  God  will  let  her  know  that  the  life¬ 
long  longing  of  her  son  for  her  sex  is  at 
last  accomplished  in  their  complete  en¬ 
franchisement.” 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Sick 

Or  Bilious 
Headache 


Brights  Disease: 

URINARY  DISORDERS: 

Female  Complaints. 
General;  DeEility 
MALARIA,;- 

AMO  Alt"  DISEASE?-  CAOSE0  BY  OIS- 
ORBERCP;  KIDNEYS 

E  N  DORS  CD  BY  THE  BESfPH  YS'lClAHS. 


(K Ctu  cpftKCp  ANP1N  a  cool  place.) 

WARNER’S  SAFE  CURE  CO. 

|  •  ./'ROCHESTER.  NY'.;.'  . 

1  TVRONTO.  OAF*!  WtL0bUPN_CJAV.il. 

LONDON. C.NC  .  .  T^ANK^pRT 'ANT’D 


Miniature  fac-slmile  of  Warner’s  Safe  Cure  Wrapper 


And  STEREOPTICONS,  all  nr.. ■«,  MfWfi  lilurfii u’ing 
every  subject  for  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS,  etc 
0^7* A  profitable  business  jor  a  man  with  a  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  for  Home  Amusement  2*15  page  Catalogue,  free, 

McALLISTER.  Mfg.  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


We  Tan 


Cattle  hides  and  all  sorts 
of  skins  whole  for  ROBES 
and  RUOS.  Soft,  light, 
moth-proof.  Get  our 

—  - tan  ciroular.  We  make 

fnsian, coon  and  galloway  fur  coata  and  rube*.  If 
your  dealer  don’t  Keep  them  get  catalogue  from  us 
The  Crosby  Frisian  Fur  Co., Box  46  Rochester.N.Y. 


WOULD  YOU 


Like  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  and  $  1  SO  month- 
ly,ifso  write  ua  at  once. 
We  will  send  you  full  particulars  Free,  or  a  valuable 
sample  of  our  roods  in  Sterling  Silver  upon  receipt 
of  Five  'Fwo  cent  ttamps  for  postage,  etc.  Address 

Standard  SilverWare  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Four  Courses  in  Agriculture. 

Two  Winter  Courses  begin  January  3, 18!Hi;  Regular 
and  Special  begin  September  25.  1890. 

For  announcement  address 
I.  P.  ROBERTS,  Director,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Cured  by  Taking 


Awarded 

Medal  and  Diploma 
At  World’s  Fair. 


VIRGINIA  FARM. 

tiOO  acres,  excellent  land,  well  timbered  and  wa¬ 
tered.  Between  two  railroads,  two  and  2!^  miles  from 
stations.  Two  dwellings  and  outhouses.  50  acres 
bottom  land,  very  rich,  $4, .'>00.  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue.  R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


VIDRIIIIA  CADII-407  Acres.  Price, 

vinumm  rnnin  #4,000.  Kasy  terms. 

Nearly  level;  soil,  good,  fertile  loam;  no  stone  nor 
stumps;  all  fenced;  running  water  each  field.  Fine 
large  house,  good  as  new.  Cow  barn.  47x21;  barn. 
44^44;  two  more,  24  x24;  new  stable.  20x50;  also  many 
other  buildings,  all  good.  One  mile  from  town  and 
depot.  Beautiful  view.  270  acres  cultivated ;  137  val¬ 
uable  oak  timber.  Home  markets,  at  high  prices. 
Cheap  labor  Good  society.  Eminently  healthy. 
Guaranteed  as  represented.  Photos  and  lull  particu¬ 
lars  furnished.  Box  282,  Lynchburg,  Va. 


Ask  your  Druggist  for  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 


1  CLOTHES  WASHED! 

BY  THE -  !■  t 

Western  Washer  £ 

HY"Are  always  clean  and  white.  ► 
800,000  of  them  in  use  Is  convincing  p, 
proof  of  their  oopularity.  Sold  under  p 
■^KiYyilsa  guarantee  to  please.  Agent!  Wanted  ► 
^  */  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and  P- 

3  ^  mention  HORTON  MFC.  CO.  t 

this  paper. _ Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  fc 
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I  Own 

Mf  Pleasant 
«5focK  farm 

—1439  acres  at  Colony, 
Eastern  Kansas.  I  want 
to  sell  it  because  I  can’t 
tend  to  it.  Cheap  enough 
to  suit  you.  Illustrated 
booklet  describing  it  free. 

J.  B.  LEWIS, 

301  Congress  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


ISOLD  Under  a  POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 4^ 

f  a  '^f’8^  fts  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  w  u*h  board*  eyen  to  the 


J  ^ tie. wriot  oands  and  collars  of  a  dirty  shirt.  This  applies  to  TerrifiT*  Perfect 
I  ft  Is  guaranteed  to  wash  from  the  finest  linen  or  lace  to  the  heavl- 

•  with  ®iual  effect.  Machines  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale  prices;  If  not 

J  ®y  ref^?iLe^’,  L,VE  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  terras,  exclusive  territory 

landprtces  write^^  PORTLAND  MF’Q.  CO.,  Box .14,  Portland,  Mich. 


PIANOS!  ORGANS!  FREE!! 

Test  trial  for  30  days  in  your  own  home.  NO  MONEY  REQUIRED. 

PIANOS-ORGANS  FROM  $25,00  UP, 

Including  a  Complete  Musical  Outfit.  CASH  or  KASY  PAYMENTS. 

NEW  SOUVENIR  CATALOGUE  Cv’orth  It- *W  eight  Yolk;  o’  Id !  'w  e '  pay 

charges  on  it  and  send  it  FREE,  all  you  have  to  do  In  to  u«k  for  It  to-duv 

nlouHP.  kpmpmbpr  thiu  Id  fhn  old  cgt<ihHali<.rl  Vi/.um.  /.f  mDUiuu  J 
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"  WILDNESS 

When  I  got  to  the  office  on  the  Monday 
following  Thanksgiving,  I  found  my 
chair  occupied  by  an  immense  turkey  in 
all  the  glory  of  its  fine  plumage,  and 
wrapped  up  nicely  in  a  cloth  sack.  In 
the  mail  was  the  following  note  : 

I  send  you  an  18-pound  wild  gobbler  from  the 
Virginia  woods,  and  I  hope  that  the  R.  N.-Y.  will 
sample  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  m.  b.  rowe. 

It  was  a  little  late  for  the  regular  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day,  but,  as  you  know,  we  are 
ready  to  crowd  thanks  for  a  turkey  into 
any  day  of  the  year’s  365.  We  put  that 
big  gobbler  right  into  the  hands  of  the 
office  boy.  This  young  man  went  about 
his  work  in  a  business-like  way.  He 
“  passed  around  the  hat  ”  and  collected 
dimes  and  nickels  from  the  20  or  more 
people  in  the  office.  With  this  fund,  he 
went  out  and  made  a  good  bargain  with 
a  German  who  runs  a  small  restaurant 
near  by.  This  man  agreed  to  pick,  dress, 
stuff  and  roast  the  gobbler.  The  boy 
had  money  enough  to  pay  for  this  and 
also  buy  two  loaves  of  bread  and  some 
butter.  There  wasn’t  a  hitch  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  promptly  on  time,  a  score 
of  hungry  people  proceeded  to  gobble 
up  that  gobbler.  The  only  complaint  I 
heard  the  office  boy  make,  was  that  the 
bird  didn’t  weigh  28  instead  of  18  pounds! 
As  it  was,  there  was  nothing  but  a  col¬ 
lection  of  dry  bones  left  on  the  platter. 
We  can’t  pay  any  higher  compliment  to 
its  quality.  We  “licked  the  platter 
clean.” 

* 

And  now  for  the  application.  The 
most  remarkable  things  about  that  gob¬ 
bler  were  the  wonderful  proportion  of 
breast  meat,  and  the  toughness  of  the 
bones,  muscles  and  joints.  What  caused 
that  ?  The  life  and  habits  of  the  bird 
enforced  exercise  and  “hustle.”  It  had 
to  fly  and  run  about  for  its  food.  It 
slept  in  exposed  locations.  It  supported 
itself  and  was,  in  fact,  a  self-made  bird. 
The  exercise  of  flying  developed  its 
breast  just  as  the  exercise  of  a  prize 
fighter  develops  his  chest  and  shoulders. 
“Wildness”  gave  that  turkey  a  tough, 
vigorous  constitution  that  would  throw 
off  disease,  and  make  the  best  of  hard 
fare  and  tough  keeping.  Your  tame 
turkey  is  often  a  poor,  pampered  thing. 
A  wet  blade  of  grass  will  almost  kill  a 
little  one,  and  whole  droves  often  die 
off  with  some  mysterious  disease.  Do 
you  know  what  they  need  ?  It  is  a  touch 
of  “wildness” — some  of  the  blood  of 
the  wild  turkey.  That  is  why  breeders 
bring  wild  and  half-wild  gobblers  into 
their  flocks  so  that  the  young  birds  may 
inherit  this  power  to  fly  and  develop  the 
breast,  these  sturdy  legs  and  muscles  to 
enable  them  to  hunt  for  food,  and  that 
“gamey”  flavor  that  caused  our  office 
boy  to  long  for  10  pounds  more  meat  to 
surround.  You  see  the  point  is  that, 
when  too  close  inbreeding,  or  poor  feed¬ 
ing,  or  some  of  the  many  demoralizing 
effects  of  civilized  life,  run  down  the 
turkey’s  constitution,  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  bring  m  a  drop  of  “  wildness  ”  with 
the  health  and  vigor  of  new  and  un¬ 
poisoned  life.  You  see  the  point  with¬ 
out  further  remark  ! 

* 

Now  this  matter  of  degeneration  is 
not  confined  to  turkeys  by  any  means. 
There  are  lots  of  farmers — good,  sound 
men  in  their  way — who  have  allowed 
their  farms  and  fortunes  to  run  down  at 
the  heel,  because  they  have  gone  along 
in  the  good  old  way  without  drawing  in 
a  drop  of  “wildness”  in  the  shape  of 
ideas  or  theory.  For  example,  here  is  a 
man  with  a  good  stream  running  through 
his  farm.  It  never  fails,  yet  two  years 
out  of  three  his  crops  dry  up  for  lack  of 
moisture.  Theory  says,  lift  that  water 
and  let  it  irrigate  those  upper  fields. 
That’s  a  bit  of  “wildness”  that  thousands 
of  farmers  have  tamed  so  that,  to-day, 


they  enjoy  a  drought,  because  their 
crops  have  both  sunshine  and  water  at 
the  same  time.  Here’s  a  man  who  grows 
no  clover  —  here’s  another  who  keeps 
scrub  poultry,  here’s  another  who  has 
not  learned  to  spray  his  trees.  So  we 
might  go  on.  These  men  are  more  or 
less  like  the  tame  turkeys.  They  are  in 
a  rut.  Life  is  lean  for  them.  The  joints 
of  progress  are  shaky.  There  is  mighty 
little  breast  meat  on  their  profit,  and  no 
stuffing  at  all.  What  they  need  is  the 
“  wildness  ”  of  a  new  idea.  Their  farm 
practice  needs  a  theory  well  worked  out 
and  applied  in  practical  form.  This 
“  wildness”  will  make  their  thoughts 
and  aspirations  fly  higher,  and  develop 
the  “breast  meat”  of  gray  matter  in  the 
brain.  Your  methods  are  inbred  too 
closely  with  mere  practice,  and  you  need 
an  outcross  of  sound  scientific  theory. 

* 

Weld,  where  are  you  to  get  this  out¬ 
cross  ?  A  young  man  in  Indiana,  a  col¬ 
lege  student,  has  solved  this  problem  to 
his  satisfaction  by  sending  $1  and  asking 
us  to  send  The  R.  N.-Y.,  one  year,  to  his 
grandfather  !  If  any  one  has  any  better 
plan,  we  are  ready  to  hear  it  now.  Of 
course,  we  don’t  expect  that  every  one 
of  our  readers  will  send  us  a  wild  tur¬ 
key  for  Christmas  !  There  would  be  too 
much  “wildness”  in  that  for  our  tame 
digestion.  We  would  like  to  suggest, 
however,  that  you  know  a  farm  family 
where  a  little  more  mental  white  meat 
would  be  acceptable.  During  1896,  we 
hope  to  keep  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  filled  with 
things  to  think  about.  A  friend  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  says  that  our  paper  “  seems  to 
try  to  help  rather  than  merely  interest 
its  readers.”  That  is  true,  and  during 
1896,  it  is  our  plan  to  secure  strong, 
helpful  and  suggestive  articles  that  will 
force  people  to  think  and  study  out  some 
better  way  of  conducting  the  farm  and 
the  home.  We  would  like  to  try  to  bring 
the  vigor  and  strength  of  “wildness” 
into  that  home  you  have  in  mind,  and,  if 
you  will  make  us  a  Christmas  present  of 
a  subscription  that  will  give  us  a  chance 
to  get  into  it,  we  will  put  you  on  our 
list  of  heroes — men  who  have  the  best 
interests  of  their  country  at  heart. 
Here  is  a  man,  now,  who  “talks  turkey,” 
as  the  saying  is. 

I  have  always  thought  a  great  deal  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  but  after  getting  your  personal  letter  of 
October  16,  I  feel  as  though  I  had  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  you  and  your  paper,  for  the  reason,  I 
suppose,  that  “like  begets  like.”  You  so  kindly 
interested  yourself  in  iny  ice  cream  inquiry,  and 
got  such  a  fund  of  information,  and  are  still  after 
more,  that  I  feel  as  though  I  must  write  and  thank 
you  for  the  efforts  you  have  made,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  for  my  personal  benefit.  The  farmer  or 
dairyman  who  is  stumbling  along  in  the  old  rut 
of  his  father’s  experience,  is  having  a  hard  hill 
to  climb  to  keep  up  with  the  procession  of  steam, 
electricity,  and  silos.  But  if  a  man  is  so  bull¬ 
headed  that  he  won’t  pay  two  cents  apiece  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  get  the  knowledge  acquired  by 
the  experience  of  some  of  the  best  men  of  our 
country,  he  ought  to  have  a  hard  time.  9.  B.  w. 

We  don’t  know  about  that  last  sen¬ 
tence — at  this  happy  season  of  the  year 
— but  there  may  be  something  in  it,  for 
all  that.  At  any  rate,  we  are  always 
glad  to  secure  reliable  facts  whenever 
it  is  possible  to  do  so.  That  is  the 
“  wildness  ”  we  have  talked  about. 

Our  old  friend,  N.  Ohmer,  of  Ohio, 
went  to  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society,  and  this  is  what  he  says  : 

I  heard  The  R.  N.-Y.  named  as  the  best  paper 
of  its  kind  published  in  the  United  States  by 
members  attending  our  meeting,  all  of  which  I 
indorse. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  some  good  friends  in 
( Continued  on  next  page). 
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/IS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS. 

(CONTINUED.) 

Ohio — and  every  other  State  for  that 
matter.  They  were  made  friends  by  the 
“  wildness  ”  they  have  found  in  the 
paper.  By  the  way,  we  neglected  to 
name  the  dollar  prize-winners  last  week. 
Here  is  a  list  of  the  last  12  winners  : 

Dec.  2. — E.  D.  Frost,  Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

3.  — J.  Q.  Herman,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

4.  — F.  E.  Van  Eps,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

5.  — Wm.  D.  Dyer,  Ontario  Co.,  Ont. 

6.  — F.  W.  Heyer,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

7.  — F.  E.  Van  Eps,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

9.— F.  H.  Frink,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

10.  — A.  H.  Root,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

11. — Jno.  M.  Friedhaber,  Venango  Co.,  Pa. 

12.  — W.  S.  Graves,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa. 

13.  — W.  S.  Graves,  Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa. 

14.  — W.  S.  Moore,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

And  now,  I  think  that  we  might  as  well 
close  with  this  letter  : 

I  have  been  taking  The  R.  N .  - Y.  for  some  years, 
and  you  can  count  on  me  as  a  life  subscriber. 
But  I  am  taking  it  in  my  son’s  name,  thinking  it 
more  inducement  to  the  boys  to  read  their  own 
papers,  than  some  one’s  else.  While  we  are  tak¬ 
ing  six  agricultural  and  horticultural  papers, 
there’s  always  a  skirmish  for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  when 
it  comes  to  hand.  It’s  a  fertilizer  of  high  grade, 
and  will  produce  the  crops,  if  applied,  a.  w.  H. 
Stevensville,  Mich. 

All  right — let’s  apply  it  where  needed. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 

Prices  of  dry  beans  are  still  sliding  downward. 

Best  grades  of  butter  still  show  an  upward 
tendency. 

Live  chickens  have  been  selling  for  as  low  as 
five  cents  per  pound,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
clean  up  the  market  at  that. 

The  market  for  beans  has  been  so  dull,  and 
prices  so  low,  that  some  imported  lots  have  been 
returned  to  Europe,  and  it  is  said  that  others  will 
be  soon. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Prof.  James  Troop,  of  Purdue 
University,  LaFayette,  was  elected  secretary,  in 
place  of  W.  H.  Ragan,  who  is  unable  to  continue 
the  work  longer  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  21st  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  in  Trenton, 
January  2  and  3.  All  who  are  interested  in  the 
objects  of  the  society  are  invited  to  attend  and 
take  part  in  the  proceedings.  All  agricultural 
and  horticultural  societies  are  invited  to  send 
delegates.  Samples  of  fruits,  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  solicited.  Henry  I.  Budd,  secretary, 
Mount  Holly. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wallkill  Valley 
Farmers’  Association,  held  at  Walden,  December 
7,  the  following  officers  for  1896,  were  elected  : 
President,  Joseph  B.  Hadden,  Walden ;  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  John  D.  Mould,  Montgomery  ;  Treasurer, 
Nicholas  J.  Fowler  Walden;  Secretary,  William 
C.  Hart,  Walden.  The  association  have  decided 
to  issue  an  elegant  souvenir  for  the  ensuing  year, 
to  be  profusely  illustrated  with  scenes  of  local 
interest. 

It  is  said  that  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  is 
quite  prevalent  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
and  that  many  hides  are  shipped  to  this  country 
from  that  part  of  the  country.  The  wide  range 
covered  by  the  disease  and  the  difficulty  of  apply¬ 
ing  any  effective  means  of  extirpation  among  the 
cattle  ranches  of  southern  Brazil,  render  the 
likelihood  of  its  spread  throughout  Uruguay  and 
Paraguay  to  the  Argentine  Republic  extremely 
probable. 

For  the  Pittsburgh  market,  Somers,  Brother  & 
Co.,  say  that,  to  grade  with  the  best,  potatoes 
must  be  not  only  sound,  unwormy  and  clean,  but 
varieties  must  be  closely  separated  and  all  small 
potatoes  thrown  out.  It  pays  much  better  to  offer 
and  sell  small  potatoes  as  such,  than  to  try  to 
work  them  off  with  large,  good  potatoes  ;  as, 
mixed  together,  the  whole  usually  sell  down  near 
the  value  of  the  less  meritorious  sort.  Early 
shipments  should  be  made  in  well-ventilated  full 
11  to  12-peck  barrels,  double  headed  or  burlap 
covered,  the  potatoes  filled  well  up  above  the  rim, 
shaken  down  and  pressed  (in  double  heads)  much 
the  same  as  in  packing  apples,  and  rounded  up 
in  burlap-covered  barrels.  Slack  filling  and  mix¬ 
tures  of  varieties  and  grades  are  serious  impedi¬ 
ments  to  satisfactory  sales.  Late  in  the  season, 
after  potatoes  are  ripened,  they  are  preferred  in 
sacks  and  bulk;  bulk  cars  may  be  sacked  or  bar¬ 
reled  at  their  city,  if  necessary,  at  an  expense 
seldom  greater  than  the  work  would  cost  at  point 
of  shipment  ;  but  ordinarily  sales  are  made  on 
track,  without  barreling  or  sacking.  In  loading 
sacked  or  bulk  cars,  the  same  suggestions  in 
reference  to  culling  and  separating  varieties 
should  be  carefully  observed.  Barrels  and  sacks 
should  always  be  stenciled,  and  the  name  of  the 
potato  appear  on  tags  attached  to  each  sack,  and 
in  red  or  black  lead  on  each  barrel.  Stencils  on 
sacks  insure  their  return  to  owners. 


-Our  Readers  who  are  In  want  of  a  Thresher, 
Horse-power,  Engine,  Dog  power.  Ensilage-cutter,  Saw 
machine,  Feed  mill,  Fanning-mill  or  Land-roller,  will, 
we  believe,  be  sure  to  &et  the  best,  and  at  the 
lowest  price  consistent  with  quality  and  value  of 
goods,  if  they  deal  with  the  old  and  reliable  manufacturer, 
BINARD  HARPER,  Cobleskill,  New  York (  who  sends  free 
his  beautifully  illustrated  and  plainly  and  clearly  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogues  to  all  applicants  mentioning  this  paper. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ohio  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  at  Canton,  December  4  and  5.  There 
was  a  good  attendance  from  abroad,  but  not  a 
large  local  one,  probably  owing  to  the  rough  con¬ 
dition  of  the  roads  and  weather.  The  reports  of 
the  Ad  Interim  Committee  showed  a  very  check¬ 
ered  experience  with  discouragements  of  almost 
every  kind,  the  most  damage  being  assigned  to 
frost  and  drought.  All  but  one,  I  think,  said  that 
it  was  a  very  unprofitable  season.  As  a  rule,  the 
prospects  for  tree  fruits  the  coming  year  are  good. 
Small  fruits  are  not  flattering.  Besides  the  corps 
of  speakers  from  our  State,  we  had  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  of  Cornell,  who  gave  us  a  good  lecture  on 
the  “  Management  of  Orchards,”  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  an  illustrated  lecture  on  landscape  garden¬ 
ing,  both  of  which  were  highly  entertaining  and 
instructive.  He  advised  us  to  begin  at  the  founda¬ 
tion,  and  be  thorough.  Prof.  Aug.  Selby,  of  Woos¬ 
ter,  had  a  paper  on  the  “Brown  or  Pustular  Spot 
of  the  Peach,”  a  disease  new  to  me,  and  which 
seems  to  be  a  very  undesirable  addition  to  the 
many  foes  of  fine  peaches.  Among  the  new  fruits 
to  which  attention  was  called,  was  an  apple 
which  began  to  ripen  in  July,  at  which  time  there 
would  be  apples  from  the  size  of  marbles  up  to 
a  fair-sized  fruit,  in  various  stages  of  ripening ; 
these  would  keep  ou  maturing  until  October, 
when  wbat  was  left  could  be  picked  and  stored 
for  winter  use,  and  would  keep  well  till  the  next 
spring.  Mr.  Green,  of  W  ooster,  said  that  it  seemed 
strange  that,  of  the  new  varieties  of  berries  origi¬ 
nated  and  introduced  at  the  same  time,  so  many 
should  prove  so  nearly  identical.  There  was  quite 
a  display  of  apples  and  potatoes,  with  a  few 
pears.  One  thing  was  very  noticeable,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  same  varieties  of  fruits  grown 
in  different  localities  and  soils,  that  between  the 
Ben  Davis  as  grown  in  Ohio  and  Missouri  being 
the  greater;  while  in  Ohio  they  can  be  grown  only 
to  a  medium  size,  there  they  attain  the  size  of  our 
Fallawaters.  From  the  specimens  we  saw,  it  im¬ 
pressed  the  idea  more  firmly  upon  us  that  it  is 
best  to  plant  most  heavily  of  fruits  tried  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  under  like  conditions. 

H.  W.  GILBERT. 
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BEANS  AND  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  55@1  57 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  32@1  35 

Pea,  1895,  choice . 1  25®  1  30 

White  Kidney,  1895,  choice . 1  70@  — 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  25@1  30 

Black  Turtle  soup,  1895 . 1  60@  — 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  40@  — 

Lima.  Cal.,  1894  (60  lbs) . 1  90@2  00 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  10@1  15 

Medium,  foreign,  1895 . 1  25@1  30 

Marrow,  foreign,  1894 . .  ..  — @  — 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 1  10@1  20 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  85@  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  77@  — 

Scotch,  bags .  77®  — 

BUTTER— NEW. 

Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  best . 25  @26 

Seconds  to  firsts . 19  @24 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 27  @— 

Western,  firsts . 24  @26 

Western,  seconds . 21  @23 

Western,  thirds . 18  @20 

Western,  June,  extra . 22  @22)6 

Western.  June,  seconds  to  firsts . 16  @21 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras . 22  @22)6 

Firsts . 18  @20 

Seconds . 15  @17 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  extras . 19)6@20 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 18  @19 

Firkins,  extras . 19  @ — 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 15  @18 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 21  @22 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 18  @20 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds .  . 15  @17 

Tubs,  thirds . 12  @14 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 19  @21 

Seconds . 14  @16 

Western  dairy,  firsts . ; . 16  @18 

Seconds . 12  @14 

Thirds . 10)6@11)6 

Factory,  firkins,  June  extras . 13  @14 

Seconds  to  firsts  . 12  @13 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 13)6®14 

June,  seconds  to  first  s . 12  @13 

Fresh,  small  tubs,  extras . 18  @19 

Fresh,  small  tuos,  firsts . 14  @16 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  firsts . 13  @13 % 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  seconds . 11)6@12)6 

fourths  to  thirds .  9  @10)6 

Old  Western  factory  or  dairy .  8)6@11 

Rolls,  fresh,  fine . 16  @18 

Rolls,  fresh,  common  to  good . 11  @16 


CHEESE— NEW. 

State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 9?4@10 

Large,  white,  fancy .  9^(@10 

Prime  to  choice .  9  @  914 

Fair  to  good .  8  @8)6 

Common .  7 %®  7)6 

Small,  white  fancy . 10)4@10)6 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 10)4@10)6 

Small,  good  to  choice .  9)6@10 

Small,  common  to  fair .  7%®  9 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best .  6)6@  7 

Fair  to  good .  44 @  5 

Common .  A%®  4 

Full  skims . 2  @  3 


EGGS. 

New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  28 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks .  24 

Pennsylvania,  country  marks .  27 

Western  fancy . 23 

Other  Western,  good  to  prime .  21 

Western,  refrigerator,  choice .  19 

West’n.  refrigerator, defective,  per  case.3  50 
West'n  dirties,  candled,  per  30-doz  case. .3  50 

Western  checks,  candled,  per  case . 2  75 

Western  seconds,  per  30-doz  case . 3  00 

Western  culls,  ungraded,  per  case . 2  50 

Western  limed,  per  doz .  17 


@  29 
@  26 
@  28 
@  24 
@  23  }4 
@  20 
@4  50 
@4  25 
@3  50 
@4  00 
@3  50 
@  17)6 


FRUITS— DRIED. 

Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy,  per  lb .  7  @74 

Choice,  1895,  per  lb . 6)6®  656 

Prime,  1895.  per  lb .  6  @— 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @5)6 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1895,  sliced,  fancy . 3)6@— 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls .  3)6@  4)6 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbl .  3  @4 

South- West’n,  sundried.  quarters,  bbl..  3  @3)6 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bbl  .  ‘l%®  34 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bags . 2)4@  3 

Chopped,  1895.  per  lb .  2  @  2 % 

Cores  and  skins.  1894.  per  lb .  1  @156 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb . 5  @7 

Cherries,  1895.  per  lo  . 9  @10 

Blackberries,  1896.  per  lb .  'A%®  4 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894,  per  lb . 20  @— 

Sundried,  1895.  per  lb . 18  @— 

Huckleberries,  1895,  per  lb  . . . . 6  @— 


FRUITS— GREEN 

Apples,  Northern,  fancy,  selected,  per  bbl.. 2  60@8  00 

Hubbardston,  per  bbl .  1  60@2  76 

Fameuse,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 1  7rj(g>2  25 

Jonathan,  per  bbl  ..  . 2  00@3  00 

King  of  Tompkins,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  26 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  6()@2  75 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  25 

York  Imperial,  Va.,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Common,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Grapes,  West’n  N.  Y.,  Catawba,  per  5-lb  bkt.  7@  11 
West’n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  10-lb  basket.  13@  16 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  5-lb  basket  ..  7@  11 

Catawba,  in  trays,  per  lb .  1  @1)6 

Concords,  in  trays,  per  lb .  ....  1  @  1J^ 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extra  sorts,  per  bbl. 11  50®12  00 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 10  00@11  00 

Prime,  per  bbl .  9  00@9  50 

Soft,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  00 

Soft,  per  crate . 2  00@3  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 2  00@2  60 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 7  00@8  00 

Oranges,  Fla.,  per  box .  3  50@5  50 

Pears,  Boston  Seckel,  per  bushel  box . 2  00@4  00 

Bose,  per  bushel  box . 2  00&3  00 

Boston  other  late . 1  00@1  60 

Bose,  per  bbl* . 3  00@4  50 

Vicar,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  00 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

Near-by,  common,  per  bbl .  75@1  25 

FURS  AND  SKINS. 


North’11,  West’n 

Southern  and 

No.  1  Quality. 

and  Eastern. 

Southwestern 

Black  bear . 

.18  00 

@  30  00 

10  00 

W  25  00 

Cubs  and  yearlings. 

.  5  00 

@ 

15  00 

4  00 

@10  00 

Otter . 

.  6  00 

@ 

10  00 

5  00 

@  7  00 

Beaver,  large . 

.  6  00 

@ 

7  00 

5  00 

@  6  IK) 

Medium . 

.  4  00 

@ 

5  00 

3  00 

@  4  00 

Small . 

.  2  00 

@ 

3  00 

1  50 

@  2  50 

Silver  fox . 

.25  00 

@100  00 

_ 

@  — 

Cross  fox . 

.  3  (K) 

@ 

8  00 

_ 

@  — 

Red  fox . 

.  1  25 

@ 

1  60 

1  10 

®  1  25 

Gray  fox . 

.  46 

@ 

65 

40 

@  55 

Wolf . 

.  1  50 

w 

2  00 

1  00 

@  1  50 

Prairie . 

.  60 

@ 

80 

45 

Wolverine . 

.  3  00 

@ 

4  00 

— 

@  — 

Lynx . 

.  1  50 

@ 

2  00 

— 

@  — 

Wild  cat . 

.  45 

@ 

65 

25 

@  45 

House  cat,  black  . . . 

.  20 

@ 

30 

15 

@  25 

Colored  . 

5 

@ 

10 

4 

@  8 

Marten,  dark . 

.  3  00 

@ 

8  00 

_ 

@  — 

Pale . 

.  I  60 

<ta 

2  25 

_ 

@  — 

Skunk,  black . 

.  1  00 

@ 

1  10 

80 

@  90 

Half-striped.... 

.  60 

@ 

65 

50 

@  65 

Striped . 

.  30 

@ 

35 

25 

®  30 

White . 

.  10 

@ 

20 

10 

@  15 

Raccoon . 

.  60 

@ 

75 

40 

@  60 

Opossum . 

.  15 

@ 

20 

10 

@  18 

Mink . 

.  85 

@ 

1  40 

60 

@  1  (10 

Muskrat,  fall . 

6 

@ 

9 

6 

@  8 

Winter . 

9  @ 

GAME 

12 

8 

@  11 

Quail,  frozen,  per  doz . 1  75@2  00 

Western,  fresh . 1  75@2  00 

Southwestern,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  25@l  75 

Partridges,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  76@1  00 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  35@  85 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair . 1  30@1  50 

English  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  00@2  00 

Golden  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  00@2  00 

Grass  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  25@1  75 

Snipe,  small,  yellow  leg,  fresh,  per  doz .  40@  50 

Sand  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz .  30@  40 

Wild  ducks,  mallards,  per  pair .  60@  80 

Canvas,  per  pair . 1  50@2  60 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  oair .  40@  50 

Green  wing,  teal  and  common,  per  pair  .  25@  40 

Red  heads,  per  pair . . . 1  00@1  50 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  10@  18 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  12@  15 

Frozen,  per  lb .  12@  15 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  10@  13 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  20@  25 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  50@  75 

GRAIN. 

Wheat . 58  @69 

Rye . 1. . 46  @48 

Barley . 39  @47 

Buckwheat,  silver .  41)6@— 

Buckwheat,  Japan . 43  @ — 

Corn . .  @3 84 

Oats . 22  @29 

GRASS  SEED. 

Clover,  per  100  lb .  6  00®  7  50 

Timothy .  S  75@  5  09 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  90@  — 

No.  2 .  86@ 

No.  3 .  70@ 

Clover,  mixed .  05@ 

Clover .  60® 

Salt .  40@ 

Straw,  long  rye .  65@ 

Short  rye .  50@ 

Oat .  50@ 

Wheat .  40@ 

MEATS— DRESSED. 

Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  .  10)6@ 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  9 — 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb .  7 

Buttermilks,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Barnyards,  per  lb . 

Roasting  pigs.  10  to  25  lbs.  each,  per  lb  . . . 

Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  60  lbs.,  per  lb.  _ 

60  to  80  lbs,  per  lb .  5)6@ 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb .  5  @ 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb .  4)6@ 

200  lbs  and  up.  per  lb .  3)6@ 

Tenderloins,  per  lb .  14  ~ 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb .  4)6@ 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . . 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . . . 

No.  2,  per  lb .  3  ^ 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb .  5)4@ 

No.  2,  per  lb .  A‘M® 

Pecans  ungraded,  per  lb .  4  4@ 

Chestnuts,  Northern,  per  bushel  (60  lbs). .4  00 

Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel  (60  lbs) .  75 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel .  40 

Butter  nuts,  per  bushel .  25 

POTATOES. 

Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  00@1  12 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  !)U@1  00 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  85@1  00 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  80@  90 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  bbl .  80@1  00 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl .  80@1  00 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50@  60 

Sweets.  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 3  75@4  25 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 3  00@3  to 

South  Jersey,  per  cloth-head  bbl . 3  00@3  75 

Jersey  common,  per  barrel . 2  00@3  09 


10  hi® 

_ 

9  ‘A® 

10 

7  @ 

9 

—  @ 

— 

4  @ 

6 

3)6® 

5)6 

8  @ 

11 

6  @ 

— 

5)6@ 

6 

5  @ 

5)6 

4)6® 

5 

A%® 

4)6 

14  @ 

15 

4)6® 

4% 

m® 

■m 

4)6® 

4  :H 

3  @ 

3  hi 

5!4@ 

6)6 

m® 

4 

4  ‘A® 

5 

00  @5  00 

@1  00 
®  50 
@  40 


Grand  California  Excursion. 

A  California  Excursion  of  Business  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Men  will  leave  Chicago  and  St.  Paul, Thursday, 
January  2,  and  February  6,  1896,  in  Pullman  Tourist 
Sleeping  Cars,  over  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railways,  via  Omaha  and  Ogden,  for  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  Monterey,  Los  Angeles  and 
the  Fruit  Districts  of  .California.  Best  of  company; 
lowest  possible  Tourist  rates;  Tourist  Sleeper— double 
berth  (room  for  two  persons)— from  Chicago  or  St. 
Paul  to  San  Francisco,  SC.  If  you  are  going  as  a 
tourist,  or  to  settle  in  California,  take  this  train,  and 
you  will  have  the  best  of  company  and  comfort. 
Sleeping-car  berths  should  be  engaged  at  once.  Send 
orders  for  berth,  with  cash,  to  F.  H.  Thorn,  City 
Ticket  Agent  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  365  Robert  Street, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  or  C.  N.  Souther,  City  Ticket  Agent 
of  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  95  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

For  particulars  and  circulars  apply  to  nearest 
Ticket  Agent,  or  address  S.  Sherln,  Excursion  Man¬ 
ager,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill.—  Adv. 


DRY-PACKED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  Jersey  and  Up-River,  fancy....  12  6>  13 

Md.,  choice  to  fancy  .  10  @  12 

Mich.,  Ohio  and  Ind.,  scalded  .  10  @  10)6 

Other  Western,  choice .  10  @  10)6 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  9 

Western,  inferior .  6  ffi  7 

Chickens,  Phila.,  large,  per  lb .  14  @  16 

Phlla.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Jersey,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  8  @  9 

Western,  per  lb .  7  @  8)6 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  8  @  8)6 

Western,  per  lb .  .  7  @  8 

Ducks,  Maryland,  per  lb .  12  ®  13 

State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  11  @  13 

Western,  per  lb .  9  @  12 

Geese.  Rhode  Island,  fancy,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Other  Eastern,  per  lb .  10  @  13 

Maryland,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Western,  fair  to  good .  8  @  10 

Squabs,  tame,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  50 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  76  @2  00 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  local,  per  lb .  6)6@  6 

Western,  per  lb .  6  @  6 

Southern,  per  lb .  5  ®  6 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  7)6@  8 

Western,  per  lb .  7)6@  8 

Southern,  per  lb .  7 )6@  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  4  @  6)6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  6  @  7 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  66  @  80 

Bouthern,  per  pair .  60  @  65 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  26  @1  60 

Western,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  37 

Southern  and  S’western,  per  pair . 1  00  @1  12 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  20  @  26 

VEGETABLES. 

Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  4®  8 

Cabbage,  Long  Island,  per  100 . 2  60@3  75 

State,  per  100  .  2  00@3  00 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  75@  — 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  .  50@  60 

Cauliflower,  L.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@4  00 

Celery.  State  &  West'n,  fancy,  large, per  doz.  60®  75 
State  &  West’n,  average,  prime,  per  doz.  26@  60 

State  &  West’n,  small,  per  doz .  10@  20 

Jersey,  large,  per  doz  roots .  26@  50 

Jersey,  small,  per  doz  roots .  10®  20 

Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  dozen  flat  bunches.. 1  00@1  50 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@3  00 

Hothouse,  per  doz .  50®  tiO 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl . 2  90@3  00 

Green  peas,  Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@2  25 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket .  — @  — 

Kale,  per  bbl . .  50@  75 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl . 6  00@7  00 

Southern,  per  basket . 1  00@2  00 

Boston,  hothouse,  per  doz .  60@  75 

Onions,  L.  I.  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  76@1  26 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  .  60@  85 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  00@1  10 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  25@2  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl. . . .  90@1  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  10@1  26 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl.l  00@  — 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier  crate . 3  00@4  00 

New  Orleans,  per  box  ...» . 1  00@1  60 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.  per  bbl . 1  00@4  00 

Green,  Fla.,  per  crate . 1  00@2  00 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl  .  75@1  00 

Radishes,  hothouse,  per  100 .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  26®  60 

Spinach,  per  bbl . 1  60@2  25 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  40@  50 

Hubbard,  per  hhl .  40ia  60 

Florida,  per  crate .  50®  75 

String  beans.  Charleston  and  Sav.,  per  bask.l  00@  — 

Florida,  per  crate .  60@2  50 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  00@2  50 

Per  crate . 1  25@2  26 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  (>0@  80 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  75®  85 

Watercress,  per  100  bunches . .  .1  00@1  75 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,344  cans  of  milk, 
183  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  320  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  the  plat 
forms  has  been  $1.55  a  can  of  40  quarts. 


Coughs  and  Hoarseness.— The  irritation  that 
induces  coughing  is  immediately  relieved  by 
using  “  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches."  A  simple 
and  safe  remedy.— Adv. 


PALMER  &  FROST, 

Successors  to 

G.  S.  PALMER  and  PALMER,  RIVENBURG  &  CO., 
Established  1869. 

POULTRY  AND  CALVES  A  SPECIALTY 

Also  Butter,  Eggs,  Apples,  Potatoes  and  Oranges. 
166  ltcade  Street,  New  York. 
Reference:  Chatham  National  Bank. 


MW  before  you  ship  your 
■  ■  ■  BK  Butter.  Eggs.  Poultry, 

^  Game  and  Nuts.  We 
can  get  you  highest 
market  prices  for  fine  goods.  Choice 
Creamery  Butter,  Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs, 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game  a  specialty.  Ship¬ 
ping  cards  and  stencils  on  application  to 
GAKNKK  &  CO.,  62  Little  12th  St.,  NewYork, 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank,  New  York. 


JELlLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market.  Live  Stock:  Union  Stock 
Yards,  foot  of  West  60th  Street. 

Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


wanteh^or^  Christmas  Market, 

POULTRY,  GAME,  CAL  YES,  ETC. 

Eli  DETtlf  (Successor)  M.  N.  Ed- 
■  I  I  ■  wT  E.  IV  wards  &  Co.  (Est.  1861) 
Commission  Merchants, 

No.  193  Duane  Street.  New  York. 
References:  Irving  Nat’l  Bank  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 


Apples  and  Poultry 

for  BOSTON  and  ENGLISH  markets.  Consignments 
solicited;  advances  made.  Full  information  given  by 
LAWRENCE  CO., 

20  North  Side,  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  Boston.  Mass. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  sell.  In  car  load  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  of  the  Orchard,  Garden^ 
Dairy.  Hennery  and  Firm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Cy  Inquiries  and  Correspondence  Invited. 


Shippers  and  Producers 

B  Fruit,  Vegetables,  and  all  kinds  of  Produce,  desir¬ 
ing  a  good  market  to  ship  to,  will  do  well  to  correspond 
with  G.  G.  WETTKRAU,  General  Commission  Mer¬ 
chant,  Hazleton.  Pa. 
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CURING  A  SOUR  SOIL. 

SOME  FERTILIZER  EXPERIMENTS. 

PVRT  VI. 

What  shall  a  farmer  do  to  learn  what 
his  soil  needs  ?  With  a  great  many 
soils,  as  we  have  shown,  the  need  is 
“  sweetening,”  first  of  all.  Lime  will 
attend  to  that.  The  soil  may  be  so  open 
and  porous  that  it  will  not  hold  water. 
The  proper  use  of  organic  matter  in  the 
form  of  green  crops  may  cure  that.  The 
subsoil  may  be  so  stiff  and  hard  that 
water  cannot  sink  into  the  soil,  or  the 
roots  dig  deep  into  it.  The  subsoil  plow 
may  remedy  that ;  but  aside  from  these 
mechanical  operations  and  benefits,  there 
are  soils  to  be  found  in  which  one  or 
more  of  the  three  essential  forms  of  fer¬ 
tility  may  be  lacking.  That  is,  these 
elements  may  be  in  the  soil,  but  not  in 
forms  soluble  enough  to  permit  the  crops 
to  use  them. 

As  we  all  know,  the  three  essential 
elements  of  plant  food  are  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  For  the 
sake  of  illustration,  we  may  compare 
them  to  air,  water  and  food — the  great 
necessities  of  animal  life.  Turn  a  man 
out  in  a  10-acre  lot  with  plenty  of  water 
to  drink,  but  no  food,  and  he  would  soon 
starve.  Bury  him  in  a  wheat  bin  with 
a  cask  of  water,  and  he  would  quickly 
smother,  though  surrounded  by  good 
food.  Thus  leaving  out  any  one  of  these 
necessary  elements  means  death  to  the 
man  ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  leaving  out 
one  of  these  three  necessary  fertilizing 
elements  means  death  to  the  plant. 

How  can  we  find  out  what  is  needed  ? 
It  is  easy  enough  to  tell  when  a  man  is 
hungry  or  thirsty,  or  choked  for  lack  of 
air,  but  with  plants  the  test  is  more 
complicated.  Not  long  ago  a  man  that 
I  know  went  to  an  evening  party  to  give 
a  recitation.  The  room  was  small  and 
crowded  with  people.  The  ventilation 
was  very  poor.  This  man  had  plenty  of 
food  and  drink,  but  he  felt  drowsy  and 
stupid.  He  drank  two  cupfuls  of  strong 
coffee,  but  that  did  him  no  permanent 
good,  and  his  recitation  fell  flat.  The 
reason  was  that  there  was  no  fresh  air. 
He  failed  just  as  a  plant  would  fail  if 
deprived  of  soluble  potash  or  phosphoric 
acid.  It  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
simplest  things  in  the  world  for  a  man 
to  know  when  he  needs  air ;  but  here 
were  intelligent  people  who  needed  an 
experiment  to  prove  it. 

Now  if  such  evident  things  as  this 
need  experiment  and  advice,  you  can  see 
that  finding  the  true  needs  of  a  plant  is 
no  easy  task.  For  a  time  people  thought 
they  could  analyze  the  soil  and  see  what 
was  needed,  or  lacking  in  it.  This  failed 
to  prove  satisfactory,  because  no  small 
lot  of  soil  would  prove  a  fair  sample  of 
a  whole  field.  Another  reason  was  that 
different  plants  have  different  powers 
of  dissolving  plant  food  in  the  soil ;  one 
crop  may  feed  on  the  surface  and  another 
far  down,  and  a  big  root  may  utilize 
plant  food  that  a  smaller  one  cannot, 
and  so  on.  Therefore,  it  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  to  take  any  acid  for  using  in  these 
soils  that  would  give  exactly  the  same 
results  as  the  plants  would.  And  so,  the 
general  opinion  now  is  that  the  way  to 
test  a  soil  is  to  ask  the  plants  themselves 
just  what  they  need. 

How  ?  Here  is  the  plan  suggested  by 
Prof.  Wheeler.  Take  three  plots  27  x  27 
feet — each  1-60  of  an  acre.  Pick  them 
out  so  that  they  will  give  fair  samples 
of  the  average  condition  of  the  field. 
Leave  space  between  from  six  to  eight 
feet  wide,  and  if  the  field  is  in  sod  when 
tested,  leave  the  sod  between  these 
plots.  After  plowing  and  fitting,  apply 
to  one  plot  eight  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  10  pounds  dissolved  boneblack, 
to  another  eight  pounds  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  five  pounds  muriate  of  potash 


and  to  the  third,  10  pounds  of  dissolved 
boneblack  and  five  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash.  We  would  broadcast  this  ferti¬ 
lizer  evenly  and  harrow  or  rake  it  in. 
If  desired  to  do  so,  a  fourth  plot  of  the 
same  size  might  be  used  with  all  three 
of  the  elements  in  the  proportion  given  ; 
and,  of  course,  it  will  be  well  to  have 
another  plot  with  nothing  in  the  way  of 
fertilizer  added. 

For  crops  for  this  experiment  we  sug¬ 
gest  two — beets  or  mangels  and  some 
small  grain  like  wheat,  barley  or  oats. 
This  will  give  two  crops  with  different 
habits  of  growth — one  of  which  will  give 
a  chance  to  judge  by  the  eye  while  the 
other  must  be  weighed  for  accurate  re¬ 
sults.  These  crops,  too,  are  greatly 
benefited  by  lime  if  the  soil  is  sour,  and 
in  this  connection  another  test  may  be 
tried  by  those  who  want  to  go  beyond 
the  litmus  paper  test  before  deciding  to 
use  lime  all  over  the  field.  Take  two 
plots  of  this  same  size — (27  x  27).  Use  on 
each  eight  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  10 
pounds  of  dissolved  boneblack,  and  five 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  well  raked 
in.  On  one  plot  use  67  pounds  of  lime 
(air  slaked)  and  leave  the  other  unlimed. 
Then  plant  the  beets  and  small  grain  on 
each  and  watch  for  results.  This  is  a 
simple  test  without  many  complications. 
We  give  the  details  now,  so  that  farmers 
may  think  it  over  during  the  winter  and 
plan  for  it.  We  shall  refer  to  it  again 
later  and  then  try  to  show  how  to  read 
the  results — that  is  what  the  appearance 
and  weight  of  the  crops  on  these  plots 
would  indicate  for  the  whole  field.  We 
shall  now  drop  this  subject  until  nearer 
planting  time  and  talk  about  some  of 
the  principles  that  are  to  be  considered 
in  ‘‘Feeding  a  Hen.” 


Live  Stock  Matters. 


more  oil  to  heat  the  building,  than  the 
hens  could  lay  eggs  to  pay  for.  I  have 
an  oil  heater  ;  the  tank  holds  five  quarts. 
In  two  hours,  the  heater  uses  up  one- 
quarter  tankful  of  oil,  and  one  can  see 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  keep  an  oil 
heater  going.  The  manufacturers  of 
oil  heaters  never  claim  to  heat  more 
than  a  room  15  or  16  feet  square  with  an 
oil  heater.  The  firm  who  made  mine 
says  that  it  costs  a  cent  an  hour  to  keep 
an  oil  heater  going.  The  coal  oil  costs 
12  cents  a  gallon  here,  delivered  by  an 
oil  wagon  man.  r.  h. 

Waynesville,  O. 

Grundy’s  Poultry  Grist. — I  would 
like,  in  the  first  place,  to  know  on  what 
authority  Mr.  Grundy,  page  774.  cries 
“hack!”  at  those  who  advocate  the  use  of 
whitewash  in  the  poultryhouse.  And 
while  we  are  on  this  “  hack  ”neyed  sub¬ 
ject,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  The  R.  N.-Y. 
could  make  mighty  interesting  reading 
by  publishing  its  score  card  by  which  it 
determines  whether  or  not  a  man  is  a 
“  hack.” 

This  summer  I  had  two  houses  infested 
with  lice,  on  discovery  of  which  fact  I 
promptly  whitewashed  with  an  old 
broom.  Since  then,  careful  search  fails 
to  disclose  a  single  louse.  Of  a  truth, 
something  can  be  learned  even  of 
“  hacks.” 

So  far  as  the  scratching  shed  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  much  like  plate  glass  and  a 
gilt  weather-cock  ;  all  very  nice,  but  so 
far  as  actual  cash  returns  are  concerned, 
not  by  any  means  absolutely  indispens¬ 
able.  Moreover,  in  the  face  of  actual  and 
known  facts,  the  assertion  that  hens  can 
“  do  no  good  ”  if  they  have  to  live  and 
sleep  in  the  same  room  is  preposterous. 
How  many  million  hens  does  Mr.  Grundy 
suppose  there  are  in  this  country,  which 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

The  Old  Farm  Horse. — “  How  about 
the  old  farm  horse  ?  What  is  due  it  anjr- 
way  ?  ”  I  am  of  the  class  who  believe 
that  the  righteous  and  humane  way  is  to 
give  the  best  care  so  long  as  the  horse  is 
profitable,  and  then,  in  some  merciful 
way,  end  its  days.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
far  better  to  do  this  and  give  what  it 
would  cost  to  feed  and  care  for  the  old 
horse,  to  help  some  needy  human  being, 
rather  than  to  keep  the  old  horse  at  an 
expense  after  he  becomes  unprofitable. 
I  think  that  the  worst  course  is  to  sell 
for  a  trifle,  or  give  away,  the  faithful 
old  servants  to  be  abused  as  they  are 
almost  sure  to  be,  or  what  is  about  the 
same  keep  them  yourself  and  allow  them 
to  suffer  from  neglect.  F.  e.  v.  e. 

Stanley,  N.  Y. 

Dishorning. — In  1891,  my  cattle  all 
had  their  horns.  That  spring,  one  of  my 
cows  did  not  appreciate  the  idea  of  my 
being  too  near  her  young  calf,  and  went 
for  me  ;  only  the  rope  by  which  she  was 
tied  saved  my  life.  As  it  was,  she 
knocked  me  sidewise  fully  8  or  10  feet. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  after,  I  had 
her  horns  sawed  close  to  the  skull.  Tak¬ 
ing  my  information  from  The  R.  N.-Y., 
I  at  once  procured  10  cents  worth  of 
caustic  potash,  and  burned  the  buttons 
on  my  calves  that  season.  This  custom 
has  been  repeated  yearly  with  entire 
satisfaction.  The  cattle  are  as  gentle  as 
sheep,  and  I  have  not  had  a  knock-out 
since.  All  my  older  cattle  had  their 
horns  sawed  in  1891.  G.  w.  b. 

Agassiz,  B.  C. 

Oil  Costs  Too  Much. — I  think  that  it 
would  not  do  to  use  an  oil  heater  to  keep 
a  henhouse  warm  enough  in  winter  to 
prevent  the  combs  on  poultry  freezing, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would  take 


|UtolIanfoui6!  gUmtisini). 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


If  you  have  FIVE  or  more 
Cows  a  Cream  Separator  will 
save  its  cost  each  year  of 
use.  Beware  of  imitating  and 
infringing  machines. 

Send  for  new  1895  Catalogue. 

The  Fe  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Branch  '"’ms:  General  Offices: 

ELGIN.  ILL.  74  CORTLANDT  ST..  NEW  YORK. 


Kelly  Duplex 
Grinding  Mill 

will  grind  any  kind  of 
grain,  cotton  seed,  corn 
and  cob,  corn,  cob  and 
shucks  equally  well  and 
in  grist  of  any  quality. 
An  essay  on  “Economy  of  Ground  Feed,”  by  Manly 
Miles,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  and  illustrated  pamphlet 
of  Grinding  Mills  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

The  0.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Long  Life 

to  leather :  Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get 
a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a 
half-pint  to  fd.25  a  gallon;  book  “How 
to  Take  Care  of  Leather,”  and  swob, 
both  free ;  use  enough  to  find  out ;  if 
you  don’t  like  it,  take  the  can  back  and 
get  the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 
VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-cent  stamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mail  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KI.Ne  A  CO.,  So.  lOChnrrh  St.,  Owe*.,  S.Y 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Wat  er  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalders,  Caldrons, 
etc.  55U  Send  for  Circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia.  Ill. 


Farmers’  Boilers 

TANK  HEATERS, 

AND 

Galvanized  Steel  Tanks. 

Send  for  particulars. 

STAR  MFG.  CO., 

Middlebury,  Ind. 


PURINTON’S 

AGRICULTURAL  BOILER 

Stands  at  the  head  of  all  articles  for 
Cooking  Feed  and  Heating  Water  for 
Stock,  and  is  also  the  cheapest. 
Ifl.tH'OSold.  Cooks.  Boils.  Steams 
anything.  Write  for  prices. 

J.  K.  PURINTON  &  CO., 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


The  Best  Feed  Cooker  Made. 

Smooth,  east-iron  kettle;  cold 
rolled  steel  body.  Most  con¬ 
venient,  most  effective,  most  eco¬ 
nomical.  most  durable,  and 
cheapest  Furnace  Kettle  on  earth 
Reduced  prices  made  now  direct 
to  farmers.  Ask  quick  for  our 
catalogue. 

ECONOMY  MFG.  COMPANY, 

HOMER,  MICH. 


FEED  FOR  STOCK. 

We  have  300  tons  of  Wheat  Screenings,  the  best  of 
feed  for  Sheep,  or,  when  ground,  good  for  hogs  or 
cattle;  200  tons  of  Rye  Feed,  good  for  any  stock,  and 
all  other  grades  of  feed  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest. 
CUTTER  &  BAILEY,  143  Washington  St.,  Buffalo, N.Y 


USE  Cl  I  BUI  A  carbon- 

TAYLOR’S  r  U  m  A  Bisulphide. 

For  klllingWoodchucks,  Prairie  Dogs, Gophers 
and  Hats,  Insects  iu  Grain,  Seeds,  etc.  Shipped 
In  50-pound  cans  by  the  manufacturer. 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


I  If  P*  B7DETD  Q  SEND  FOR 

I  iV  Ea  Gi  l~  Em  PC  Sample  copy  of 

CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

I A  Handsomely  Illustrated  OCCCIIDDI  ICC 
I  Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  OUllLICO 

FREE.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,!). 


~  NEW  MAMMOTH 

Poultry  Guide  for  1896  Finest 
book  ever  published,  contain  b  nearly  100 
ffl  pages,  all  printed  in  colors,  plans  for  best 
poultry  houses,  sure  remedies  and  recipes 
for  a’l  diseases,  and  how;o  make  poultry 
*  FT  and  gardening  pav.  Sentp'-st  paid  for  15c. 

John  Bauscker  .Jr.. box  CGFrep.pnrt.,  1.1, 


Trained  Ferrets  SALE. 

S.  D.  FURM1NGER,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


DAIRY  CALENDAR  * 

A  Reference  Book  for  Dairymen,  Butter 
and  Cheesemakers. 

By  F.  W.  Wole,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Chemistry,  University  of  Wisconsin.  18mo.,  $1. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  53  E.  10th  St.,  New  York. 


The  Business  Hen. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  the  most  popular  we 
have  ever  published.  Every  one  interested  at 
all  in  poultry,  seems  to  want  it,  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  It  gets  down  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  and  treats  of  the  hen  as  the 
means  of  making  a  dollar.  The  price  in  cloth 
is  75  cents,  but  as  the  paper  cover  edition  s 
exhausted,  we  fill  all  orders  in  cloth  covers  at 
paper  cover  price,  while  a  new  supply  of 
paper  covers  are  being  provided.  Price,  40 
cents.  Sent  to  any  subscriber  for  sending  us 
one  new  subscription. 
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LIVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued.) 

save  their  owners  a  profit  of  $1  a  piece 
or  more  per  year  that  never  saw  a 
scratching  shed  ?  And,  pray,  why  is 
the  novel  idea  of  scattering  the  grain  in 
litter  (has  The  Rural  ev<?r  heard  of  that 
before)  only  practicable  in  scratching 
sheds  ?  Much  as  I  admire  The  R.  N.-Y., 
I  shall  not  take  this  copy  around  among 
my  hens.  Fact  is,  they  are  fools  enough 
to  “work  like  beavers  and  be  merry  as 
larks,”  and  incidentally  shell  out  large 
numbers  of  eggs  all  winter,  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  they  can  “do  no  good” 
until  they  have  a  city  flat  to  live  in. 

Regarding  the  building  of  large  poul¬ 
try  houses,  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
question.  How  much  larger  is  a  house 
100  feet  long,  than  five,  each  20  feet  long? 
Or  how  much  difference  does  it  make  to 
the  hens  whether  their  houses  are 
strung  around,  dropped  down  in  fence 
corners  and  in  inconvenient  places,  or 
all  placed  side  by  side  with  an  alley-way 
under  cover  by  which  100  feet  of  travel 
accomplishes  as  much  work  as  500  feet 
of  mud,  cold  and  exposure  ?  j. 

WHAT  PIG  TO  FATTEN? 

CROSS  BREEDING  ;  WHICH  SEX  FOR  SIZE  ? 

Just  offer  a  grade  and  a  purebred  hog 
at  a  public  auction.  If  both  are  bar- 
rows  and  good  hogs,  the  bids  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  same.  Of  course, 
the  most  profitable  hog  is  the  one  that 
not  only  feeds  best,  but  has  a  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  strange  and  costly  fatality 
among  hogs  has  caused  feeders  to  feel  a 
special  regari  for  vitality,  not  only  as 
some  protection  from  swine  disease,  but 
as  an  assurance  that  more  pigs  will  live 
and  grow  right  off,  with  fewer  runts,  and 
that  the  mature  hog  will  carry  himself 
well  to  the  scales  and  not  get  stiff  and 
sore  and  not  break  down  as  a  “crip.”  At 
the  Indiana  Driving  Club  a  successful 
breeder  said  that  it  had  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  breeding  horses  for  speed,  to  in¬ 
breed  repeatedly  ;  but,  that,  to  insure 
constitution,  they  occasionally  dip  out 
into  a  good  strain  of  high-bred  competi¬ 
tors  ;  then  right  back  to  inbreeding 
again. 

Last  summer  I  bought  three  purebred 
young  sows.  That  fall  I  had  my  first 
experience  with  cholera.  I  lost  some  15 
pigs  out  of  50;  but  the  hogs  of  the  mixed 
herd  would  lose  a  meal  or  two  and  re¬ 
cover,  while  those  beautiful  sows  would 
be  drowsy  a  day  or  two  and  die — showing 
scarcely  any  resistance  to  the  disease. 
As  a  neighbor  said  of  sheep:  “Oh!  I 
like  steers  ;  sheep  are  so  much  like 
rabbits,  you  point  your  finger  at  them 
and  they  die.”  For  this  reason,  farmers 
prefer  securing  a  cross  out  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  strain,  a  thing  which  the  special 
breeder  dare  not  do.  If  you  ask  a  bunch 
of  feeders,  as  you  meet  them  on  the 
street,  how  they  like  a  cross  between 
the  Poland-China  and  Berkshire,  they 
unanimously  assent  and  say  it’s  a  mighty 
good  cross  and  a  safe  thing. 

It  is  more  convenient  and  practical  to 
change  one  male  than  all  of  one's  sows, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  change  the 
male  often  if  we  keep  any  of  his  sow 
pigs.  Whether  on  this  account  or  not, 
for  obtaining  special  characteristics, 
farmers  depend  much  more  on  the  male 
than  on  the  sow.  and  since  he  brings 
new  blood  into  the  whole  herd  they 
naturally  want  him  to  be  very  mascu¬ 
line  and  pronounced  in  his  character¬ 
istics,  and  try  to  select  one  that  will 
emphasize  any  known  deficiency  in  the 
sows.  The  “  coarser,  more  vigorous 
sows  ”  are  the  best  breeders  and  sucklers. 
If  the  sow  is  too  fine  boned  the  pigs  will 
be  fewer  and  smaller  and  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  will  be  born  dead.  1  think  the  de¬ 
cided  majority  of  farmers  in  this  section 
prefer  the  larger  animal  to  be  the  boar. 

My  brother  once  owned  a  boar  that 
got  what  we  call  China  pigs — little  band- 
box  fellows  that  fattened  easily,  were 
chubby  and  fine  boned,  but  could  not 
walk  on  the  scales,  and  when  weighed 
were  never  large  enough  to  turn  much 


feed  into  money.  A  sow  that  will  raise 
eight  pigs,  that  mature  readily,  eating 
lots  of  grass,  into  275-pound  hogs,  is 
much  more  profitable  than  one  whose 
litters  are  small  making  it  necessary 
to  keep  twice  the  sows  to  get  pigs 
enough  to  market  one’s  crops. 

It  was  once  considered  a  fault  of  the 
white  and  red  hogs  that  they  would  not 
fatten  down  under  a  year  old.  But  they 
have  since  been  so  “highly  refined” 
that  they  will  fatten  at  any  time.  One 
can  have  a  good-sized  well-fattened  hog 
in  the  late  fall  from  a  February  pig.  A 
hog  with  large  frame  and  digestion  is  a 
more  profitable  grazer  than  smaller  ones. 

The  different  breeds  of  hogs  have  all 
been  competing  at  fairs  and  have  been 
on  the  farm  till  they  are  rid  of  their 
objectionable  characteristics,  and  it  is 
now  mainly  a  matter  of  fancy  which 
one  selects.  Popular  practice  among 
successful  growers  of  hogs  for  market, 
is  occasionally  to  bring  fresh  blood  into 
the  strain. 

There  is  no  reason  why  hogs  with  the 
larger  range  of  the  farm  and  great 
variety  of  food  may  not.  with  equal 
judgment  in  breeding,  feeding  and  care, 
constantly  improve  as  well  as  when  in 
the  hands  of  the  professional  breeder. 

An  expert  breeder  is  one  who  pays 
special  attention  to  breeding  for  desir¬ 
able  characteristics.  He  is  simply  an 
informed  breeder.  Our  denser  popula¬ 
tion  and  increasing  competition  are  in¬ 
ducing  farmers  to  become  experts  in 
their  various  lines  of  management.  Some 
/,  ears  ago  the  country  was  becoming 
stocked  with  improved  hogs.  But  now 
eligible  stock  is  so  plenty  that  farmers 
buy  far  oftener  of  neighbors  to  secure  a 
change  than  of  profesional  breeders. 

Central  Indiana.  e.  ii.  collins. 

Keep  up  that  rasping  Cough  at  the  peril  of 
breaking  down  your  Lungs  and  Throat,  rather  let 
the  afflicted  immediately  resort  to  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Ex¬ 
pectorant,  which  cures  all  Coughs  and  Colds,  and 
ameliorates  all  Lung  Complaints  and  Throat-ails. — 
Adv. 


A  peculiar  operation 

in  manufacturing  Bowker’s  An¬ 
imal  Meal  gives  it  a  certain 
superiority  over  ordinary  cooked 
bone  and  meat  foods  for  poul¬ 
try. 

People  who  use  it  and  have 
compared  it  with  other  foods 
claimed  to  be  “just  as  good  as 
Bowker’s”  have  noticed  this, 
j  and  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  always  insist  on  using 
nothing  but  Bowker’s  Animal 
Meal  to  make  hens  lay  and  keep 
them  in  good  “  show  condition  ” 
all  the  year  round. 

Animal  Meal 

Makes  hens  lay; 

Makes  chickens  grow. 

Enough  for  io  hens  3  mos.,  $1.00. 

4  times  as  much,  $2.25. 

Send  for  our  interesting  little  book  “The 
Egg,”  mailed  free  to  any  address. 


BARREN  COWS  CURED  The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


The  Rftu/knr  ComPany> 
DUnKcI  43  Chatham  St 


.Boston 


G  round  Hone,  Shells,  Charcoal  and  Limestone 
Grit,  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Send  for  circular. 
Manufactured  by  J.  H.  SLACK,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


Feeders  of  Stock 
Kindly  Stop  a  Minute. 

We  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
importance  of  using  liberally 

OUR  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL. 

Never  before  has  linseed  oil  meal  been  anything 
like  as  low  in  price  as  now,  and  as  orevailing  prices 
are  not  remunerative  to  the  manufacturer,  feeders 
can  readily  reason  that  prices  must  soon  be  higher. 
Address 

DETROIT  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS, 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


BJ  B  JJ  I#  stock  with  Jackson’s  Ear  Tags.  Always 
|y|  A  |1  R  bright.  Cuts  through  ear  and  brads 
with  one  pressure-  Can’t  come  out. 
For  registration  a  different  number  for  each  animal. 
Sent  free.  Pay  if  satisfactory.  Write  for  particulars. 

JACKSON,  St.  Francis,  Ark. 


/rr—gOA  HORSE  FOR  25  CENTS, 

T>  V-‘IT/^'.s>ame  thing — When  your  best  horse  is  laid 
//ft  up  by  agailed  shoulder  and  you  can  put  him 
£L.  U  0  to  work  and  cure  him  at  same  time  by  using 
Bickmore’s  Call  Cure.  Also  for  Cuts,  Scratches, 
Sore  I  eats  on  Cows.  Sample  mailed  for  lOcts. 
Bickmobe  Gale  Cube  Co.,  Box  *05.  Old  Town.  Maine. 


The  following  is  from  HON.  WAYNE  MacVKAGH, 
Ambassador  to  Italy: 

Bkookfield  Fabm,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

“  You  can  quote  from  this  note  my  assurance  that 
^our  medicines  always  gave  me  the  greatest  satlsfac- 

ilook  F,oe. MOORE  BROS  ,  Albany,  N,  Y. 


What  a  Lot  of  Eggs  ^ 

the  hens  lay  when  fed  on  Green  jfrX  d}  I  . 

Cut  Hone!  With  a  dozen  hen* 

Mann’sM^ 

GREEN  BONE 

Cutter 

will  pay  for  Itself  In  ashort  time  In  the  Increase  of  eggs. 

JTOLA  $5.00  buys  one. 

'  Pfn  4  SENT  ON  TRIAL.  180  Highest  Awards  received. 
l/tniiUl  “  Catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  MILFORLi,  MASS. 


AAAAA/VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV\J. 

DOUBLE  YOUR  EGG  YIELD 

$  -r-  by  using  A  WKBSTER  <&  5 

r  fcAa  H  ANNUM  Green  Bone  Cut  •  S 

<  yUfl  ter.  They  aro  the  easiest  S 

?  1  operated,  cutting  fine  for  d 

5  Cj/  1  1  jL*  little  chicks  or  coarser  for  ? 
5  If  JHSA,  fowls.  Automatic  feed,  leav-  5 
^  'nK  e'ther  hand  free  to  turn.  J 

V  yJ  ALV  I,as  many  advantages  over  $ 
r  ■“ “  any  and  all  and  the  only  ono  S 

5  that  received  an  award  at  the  5 

5  WORLD’S  FAIR.  Special  Circulars  free.  5 

5  WEBSTER  &  HANNUM,  Cazenovla,  N  Y.  ? 


3>£T  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
j.  vJ  Corn  Mills  for  Poultrymen. 
Jt  Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills. 

igfc  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

^.WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa. 


®  BROODERS, VEGETABLE  and 
CLOVER  CUTTERS. 

BONE  and  GRAIN  MILLS. 

A  complete  line  of  poultry  sunnliesat 
lowest  yjriVe.s.Groen^gijjg 

MAKE  HENS  LA  V  ~ 

in W i  liter  and  produce  ,  :  j  M 

ing.  Send  4c.'for  catalog  and  valu-  3S 
ablo  information  on  poultry  raising*  “UN/ 1  j. 

i’KKUl.Kyy  INClIIIATOIl  X  ItltOOPliil  IK).,  Absolutely 
till  J,  Ohio  SI.,  qUINCY,  ILL.  SelMtcgulutibg. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  With  thJMOUELj 
fUSTT  i  r  iCyftnlt>,nr  Incubator. 


Lt7  «— 

Circulars  free, 

*  Semi  6c.  for 
Illus.  Catalogue. 


THE  IMPROVED 


jt*  I  Simple,  Perfect ,  Sel/  Reyu- 
mY\Kating.  ThouaHiids  In  ■  ucce«- 
Klll  ful  operation.  Guaranteed  to 
fix#  hatch  a  larger  percentage  of 
||  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than 
II.  any  other  Hatcher,  Lowest 
priced  tirst-claas  Hatcher 
made.  GEO.  II.  8TAIIL, 
114tol»as.  6th St,  Quincy, /ll. 


’“VICTOR 

incubator 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absohitely  self-regulatlng. 
J  he  simplest,  most  reliable, 
nd  cheapest  first-class  Hatchei 
Circulars  free. 
tel  CO. ,  Quincy,  JUB 


*****★★★★*★★*★★★★**★**★*** 


★  no  Wo  Warrant  J 

.TheRoliqblqA- 

*  ■  '  ■?  ToHatch  80 per  oent8*i.i Rhgulatino  yc 

★  fnwla  V  E  Durable,  Correct  in  Principle. Leader  X 

X  *  \  e  at  World’s  Fair.  Gets.  In  stamps  for  ? 

V  ' — -  now  112  page  Poultry  Guide  and  Cata- 

"W  lorae.  POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT  made  plain.  Bed-Rock  Information, 

★  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., Quincy,  III.  ★ 
*★★★***★★****&★**  ********* 


QCWn  STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
OLllU  SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 

Knob  Mountain  Poultry  Farm. 

COCKS.  I  All  the  best  breeds.  I  BANTAMS, 

COCKERELS,  |  Will  sell  cheap.  |  PIGEONS. 

HENS.  Information  on  care,  I  - 

PULLETS.  I  kinds,  feeding,  etc.,  free  |  Fine  lot. 
MAHLON  SAGER.  Orangeville,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


CLOTHILDE  H.  H.  B.  1308. 

Milk  record  26.021  pounds  2  ounces  in  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record.  28  pounds  2^  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HARRY  REEDER  &  CO  ■  of  Imported  stock! 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs. 
Illustrated  catalog  free.  Thokndale,  Chester  Co., Pa 


A  few  choice  cows,  bred  to  calve  Spring,  1896.  Orders 
booked  for  bull  calves.  Do  not  forget  BERKSH1HES. 

Willswood  Herd 
Registered  Cuernseys. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD.  Budd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


CHE8HIRES!  ThiSt« 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World’s  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  tlie  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion’s  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Gold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1804.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


nflPlJI  MoieHogsl  Better  Hogs! 

II U  U  Os  Subscribe  for 

Whlnery’B  Swloo  Advocate 

A  16  pnge  monthly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  breeders  and  feeders  of 
swine.  Especially  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  farmers  and  young  breed¬ 
ers.  Subscri  ption  price  25c.  per  year. 
4  mos.  trial  10c.  Sample  copy  FREE. 
Whinery’ii  Swine  Advocate,  Salem,  0, 


CHESTER  YVII  ITES-Haveyou  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  U.  Foulkk,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back, good  body,  bone  and  bam:  aregrowthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis,  or  frt.  both  ways 


^UCOUIDCQ  Sows  with  pigs;  Service 
UnaLuflllfiEd  Soars.  Thirty  8-weeks 
Pigs.  Bedrock  prices. 
W.  E.  MANDEVILLE,  Brookton,  Tornp.  Co.,  N.Y. 


Gheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

I  have  now  shipped  440  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  E.  VV.  DAVIS,  Torringford,  Conn. 


CHESHIRES 


PURE  AND  CHOICE. 

ED.  S.  HILL.  Peruvllle.  N.  Y. 


Bekkshire,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Red  <fc  Polund  Chino 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  <fe  Hol¬ 
stein  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep,  Fancy  Poultry,  Hunting 
r  and  House  Dogs.  Oatalogne. 
ochranvllle.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


L  - .  yM 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires  and  Chester 
Whites.  Choice  large  strains, 
8-week  pigs  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

Hamilton  a  co.,  Corhmnviiie,  p» 


We  are  making  SPECIAL 
prices  on  young  Pigs  and 
Sows  bred  A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient. 

E.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


FDR  9AI  F-Thorou«hbre(1  I’oiand-China  Pigs. 
I  Ull  OHLL  CHAS.  CAREY,  Southington,  Conn. 

XheOTlXrtFtfre  Frojit. 

Jr  Send  for  description  of  this 


Jff,  send  lor  description  of  this  --v 

JFAMOUS  BREED  OF  SWINE^W 

rTiof  jhich  weiKhed  2806  lbs.  SoId*16*2; 
lot  breeding  purposes  last  year.  First  applicafi 
have  ii/  pair  ON  TIME^  and  an  agency?1 

J-  B-  SILVER  gpX 


*0.  OHIO. 


ELLIOT’S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER.  CD  C  C 

To  dairymen  or  others  who  will  use  it,  we  will  send  half  a  ream,  8x11,  free,  If  they  ■  BM  ib  Bi 
will  forward  30  cents  to  pay  postage.  Why  not  try  the  Best  Butter  Wrapper  ? 

A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  Paper  Manufacturers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FREE 


l 

isl  CfTfiDI  C  Dl  1UVET  Your  horse  Is  always  clean.  It  keeps  the  !-|t 

*  3  en  wlflDLC  DLANKlI>  hair  smooth  and  glossy.  No  eurcingle  * 

if  “  oo  T '  .  .  .  .  reqmred.  No  tight  girth.  No  sore  backs.  Jr 

jj.  ■-  ”  BH  vZMSH  Nochahngof  mane.  No  rubbing  of  tail.  No  horse  can  wear  it  under  his  feet.  J 

*  «  w  II  'Jan  No  Come  Off  to  Them!  Your  Harness  Dealer  Keeps  Them.  2 

If  ^  X*  E  a  KM  If  not,  write  us  for  Free  Catalogue  and  prices.  The  “Btat  On”  Burlington  X 

^  Q-  “ *  protect  our  patents.  BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO.  Burlington,  Wis.  |? 

***************************************************** 
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Humorous. 

Ah,  Santa  Claus, 

Well  may’st  thou  pause 
To  view  a  sight  most  shocking; 

Nor  all  thy  stealth, 

Nor  all  thy  wealth 
Might  fill  that  new  bike  stocking. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Mack  :  “  Can  you  get  me  a  lock  of  your 
sister’s  hair,  Johnnie  ?  ”  Johnnie  :  “  No, 
but  I  can  tell  you  where  she  gets  it.” — 
TidrBits. 

Small  Margery  had  just  been  stung  by 
a  wasp.  “  I  wouldn’t  a-minded  it’s  walk¬ 
ing  all  over  my  hand,”  she  said,  between 
her  sobs,  “  if — if  it  hadn’t  sat  down  so 
hard.” — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Little  Helen,  who  had  never  been 
in  the  country  before,  was  taken  to  see 
nine  little  pigs,  with  her  mother,  in 
Farmer  W.’s  pig-pen.  “  How  many  are 
going  to  be  drowned,  mamma  ?  ”  she  in¬ 
quired. — Youth's  Companion. 

“  Do  you  have  any  luck  in  your  literary 
work,  Wilkins?”  “Yes.  1  didn’t  used 
to  think  so,  but  I  do  now.”  “  What  has 
caused  you  to  change  your  mind  ?  ”  ‘  ‘I’ve 
been  reading  over  my  rejected  stuff,  and 
I’m  perfectly  delighted  to  think  it  didn’t 
get  printed  over  my  name.” — Harper's 
Bazar. 

Clovertop  :  “  Yer  see  that  quilt,  young 
man  ?  Marthy  Ann  made  it  out  of  rag¬ 
ged  pieces  of  pants.”  Chappeigh  :  “Aw, 
may  I  ask  where  you  got  so  many  fine 
samples  of  twowserings  ?  ”  Clovertop  ; 
“Oh,  Tige  got  ’em.  He  captured  ’em 
from  fellers  what  come  ter  see  my  darter 
Mary  Ellen.” — Judge. 

“  Did  yez  rade  about  Mexico  cele¬ 
bratin’  her  indipindence  day  jist  ra- 
cintly  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Dolan.  “Oi  did,”  re¬ 
plied  Mrs.  Dolan.  “  Phat  av  it  ?  ”  “  Oh, 

nothin’  much.  Only  Oi’m  glad  Oi  don’t 
live  there.  T’ink  of  a  country  so  much 
behoind  hand  that  the  foorth  av  July 
comes  in  Siptimber  !  ” — Credit  Lost. 

“Have  you  ever  loved  another, 
George  ?”  “  No,  Maud,  no.  I  swear  by 

all — ”  “Nevermind  that.  If  you  say 
it,  I  believe  it,  but  I  cannot  be  yours.  A 
man  who  has  lived  as  long  as  you  have 
without  ever  loving,  must  be  innately  a 
woman-hater,  and  I  shall  never  marry  a 
woman-hater.  Good  evening,  Mr.  Jones. 
Maria  (calling  to  the  maid),  you  may 
send  Mr.  Wilkins  up.  I  am  disengaged.” 
— Harper's  Bazar. 
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LADIES!!! 


Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea? 
If  so.  send  this  “Ad  ”  and  15c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
J4-  pound  sample  Best  Tea  Im¬ 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  select. 
Good  Incomes.  Big  premiums, 
etc.  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder,  and  Spices.  Send 
for  terms.  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Yesey  St.,  New  York. 


FEED  MILLS 

(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 
Cruslt  cob  and  grind  all  klndsof  grain. 
Have-conical  shaped  gri  nders.  An  en¬ 
tire  departure  from  all  other  mills. 

.  Ligh  test  running,  strongest  and 
bandies,  made.  Three  sizes:  2  to6. 
6  to  8  and  8  to  12  h.  p.,  and  one  style  for 
windwheel  use. 

IYT  1  also  make  SWEEP  MILLS  that 
crush  ecr  com  and  grind  all  smalt  grains, 
EUIE. 

»’.X. BOWSHEH.  South  BcntLInd. 
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THE  “SMALLEY” 
“FEED*  SAVERS” 


Pnsl  Inge  Hz  Fodder  Cutters,  for  hand  and  power 
oot  Cutlers  A- Veg’tble  Slleers,  hand  A  power, 
nrm  Feed  Mills,  for  gear  or  pulley  drive.  Ear 
Corn  Grinders,  &  Shellers. 

t3f~  “How  to  Leat  a  Drouth,”  onr  *9a  hand  book 
for  hiCock  Feeders  and  Price  List  mailed  tree. 
SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Mauitowoc,  WU. 


A  Remarkable  Announcement! 

There  are  few  famous  writers  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  who  have  not  already  contributed  to 
The  Youth’s  Companion,  but  some  illustrious  recruits  have  been  found,  who,  collaborating  with  the  old 
favorites,  will  enable  its  editors  to  make  the  paper  notably  brilliant  during  the  coming  year. 


Unusually  Readable  Articles 


will  be  given  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and 
Judge  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Together  with  articles 
by  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed  and  Justiu  McCarthy,  M.  P. 

Three  Cabinet  Ministers 

of  the  United  States  will  write  for  the  next  volume 
popular  articles  on  subjects  of  national  interest  Hon. 
Hoke  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Hon  H.  A. 
Herbert,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Hon.  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Four  Admirals. 

A.  H.  Markham,  R.  N. ;  P.  H.  Colomb,  K.  N.  ;  T.  H. 
Stevens,  U.  S.  N. ;  Sir  George  Elliot,  K.  C.  B.  ;  will 
contribute  articles  on  stirring  adventures  at  sea. 

The  Princess  Louise. 

The  Companion  has  recently  published  an  article  by 
Princess  Christian.  In  the  coming  volume  another 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  Princess  Louise,  in  collab¬ 
oration  with  her  husband,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  has 
written  on  a  subject  of  interest  to  every  home. 

Four  Fascinating  Serials 

have  been  selected  from  the  large  number  offered, 
with  the  following  titles:  “The  Ventriloquist,”  “In 
the  Clutch  of  the  Tsar,”  “Rosamond’s  Violin,”  “In 
Indian  Meadow.” 

A  Group  of  Humorous  Stories. 

By  dint  of  earnest  effort  and  of  special  offers  to  the 
authors  The  Companion  has  procured  a  half-dozen 
capital  Humorous  Stories. 


Distinguished 

Contributors 

For  1896. 

The  Princess  Louise. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson. 

The  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Judge  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

W.  H.  Russell  of  The  London  Times. 
Frank  R.  Stockton. 

W.  Clark  Russell. 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles. 

Thomas  Nast. 

The  Dean  of  Salisbury. 

Bishop  Cleveland  Coxe. 

Bishop  Doane. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

Camille  Flammarion. 

Justin  McCarthy. 

Andrew  Carnegie. 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed. 

Archibald  Forbes. 

Frederic  Villiers. 

Max  O’Rell. 

Charles  Dickens. 

And 

More  Than  100  Others. 


Send  for  Full  Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Sample  Copies  Free. 
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mat  A  -p  ?  FREE  —  The  Youth’s  Companion  every  week  till  January  1,  1896.  \  HIS  Slip  With  ,? 

;  FREE  _  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Double  Numbers.  *  \ 

*’  FREE  — Our  Handsome  4-page  Calendar  (7x10  inches),  litho-  ;  ** 
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;  FREE  — Onr  Handsome  4-page  Calendar  (7x10  inches),  litho- 
£  graphed  in  nine  colors.  Retail  price,  50  cents.  117 

»  AND  THE  COMPANION  52  weeks,  a  full  year,  to  January  1, 1897. 
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THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  201  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  Check,  Post-Office  or  Express  Order,  or  Registered  Letter,  at  Our  Risk. 


SPECIAL  COMBINATION. 


THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION sas  inn  kuml  imav-iuiuym 

Calendar  described  above,  and 

(new  or  old  subscribers),  both  papers  for  one  year  for  $2.75,  if  you  are  now  taking  Youth’s  Companion,  or  for  only  $2.25  for  new  subscribers  to 
Youth’ 8  Companion.  Address  THE  RURAL  JiEW-lORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


Jto  1897,  including  the  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Double 
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A  FEED  MILL  IKS  a  GOLD  MINE: 

^The  Scientific 

The  best  on  Earth.  Grinds 
all  grains, including  ear  corn, 
Numerous  styles  and  sizes 
f  or  al  l  po  wer.  Send  for  catalog. 

THE  FOOS  MFC.  CO, 

^  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Clark’s  Rf  c-Cutter.  VICTORY 

■c/’jed  by  all  tl  e  3  ■■  ii  i 

loOT.  CUTTER 

Vi  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 

WAREHOUSE:  131  Water  Street,  New  York  City.  " 


POP  0  A  I  p— ICO  acres  rich  land,  near  Dover. 
rUri  OnLL  Beautiful  home:  new  house;  nine 
rooms:  good  outbuildings.  1.100  fruit  trees,  all  kinds. 
Running  water.  Possession.  Price,  $4,000;  $1,650  cash, 
balance  as  long  as  interest  Is  paid.  Great  bargain. 

FARMER,  Lock  Box  281,  Dover,  Del. 


'Feed  Mill 

Grinds  Corn  and  Coband 
all  kinds  of  Small  Grain, 

Made  In  four  sizes  for  2, 
4,  8  and  10  horse  power. 
Send  for  catalogue  and 

P  TIIOS.  ROBERTS, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  ■  lUSCO^DAIR  Y. 

This  is  an  old  established  milk  business;  owners  re¬ 
tiring  lrom  business.  Will  sell  the  business  with  the 
property  or  without.  None  but  those  meaning  busi¬ 
ness  need  apply.  Inquire  of  owners  on  the  property. 
DkGROOT  BROS.,  112  Greenpoint  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 
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J  You  Can 
^  Shell  Corn 


#in  any  quantity  with  the  several 
sizes  of 

j  “Keystone” 

*  Corn  Shellers. 

f 

#AU  sizes,  from  One  Hole  Hand  to  Six 
Hole  Self  Feeding  Shellers  for  steam  or 
horse  power.  For  farmers  own  use,  nothing 
JK  equals  the  “Keynote”  a  two  hole  self 
W  feeding  sheller  requiring  only  two  horse 

#  power,  and  shelling  60  to  75  bu.  per  hour. 
Get  our  special  sheller  catalogue 

_  KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO. 

W  Sterling,  111. 

Branches:  Council  Bluffs,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Columbus,  Philadelphia. 


nnpppQ!  FARM  ACCOUNT  BOOK  is  the 
nUULnO  Best.  Thousands  in  use.  Price,  pre¬ 
paid,  50e.  Geo.  A.  Rogers,  No.  Andover  Depot,  Mass 
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GOOD  HAY  FROM  CORN  STALKS. 

THE  HUSKEB  AND  SHREDDER  AT  WORK. 

What  It  Will  Do  for  Corn  Farmers . 

It  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  the  husker  and  slired- 
der  becomes  popular  when  introduced  into  a  com¬ 
munity.  Last  year  there  was  only  one  within  10 
miles  of  this  locality,  while  now  there  are  several 
“  right  in  our  midst.”  And  what  is  still  more  remark¬ 
able  is  the  fact  that  they  have  more  work  than  they 
can  do  before  winter  sets  in.  Well-informed  stock- 
feeders  and  farmers  in  this  State  have  long  known  the 
value  of  well-cured  fodder,  and  they  have  used  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  of  it  every  year  ;  but  its  many  objection¬ 
able  features  have  heretofore  prevented  it  from  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  that  soil  robber,  Timothy  hay.  It  is 
so  bulky  that  it  takes  up  too  much  room  to  be  stored 
under  shelter,  and,  unless  protected  from  the  weather 
after  the  corn  is  husked,  it  deteriorates  rapidly,  and 
soon  becomes  next  to  worthless  as  fodder.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  handle  and  feed  in  stables,  while  the  long 
stalks  are  a  veritable  nuisance  among  the  bedding 
and  in  the  ma¬ 
nure  pile.  The 
cutter  reduces 
the  bulk  and 
makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  store 
the  fodder  in 
medium-  sized 
buildings,  and 
to  feed  it  in 
ordinary  man¬ 
gers,  but  the 
short  pieces  are 
hard,  and  their 
ends  sharp,  and 
they  soon  make 
the  mouth  of 
any  animal 
feeding  on 
them  sore. 

The  shredder 
was  designed 
to  overcome  all 
of  these  objec¬ 
tions,  and  it 
does  it  to  per¬ 
fection.  It  cuts 
and  crushes  the 
big,  hard  stalks 
into  a  mass  of 
soft  feed  that 
is  as  easily 
stored  and  fed  as  hay.  It  does  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  husks  the  corn  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  done  in 
any  other  way.  It  loads  this  corn  into  wagons  ready 
to  be  thrown  into  the  crib,  or  hauled  direct  to  market, 
and  elevates  the  shredded  fodder  into  the  barn  or 
hay  shed  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  watched  these  machines  work,  and  done 
some  emphatic  thinking  at  the  same  time.  We  can 
hire  a  shock  of  corn  husked  by  hand  for  10  to  15  cents. 
We  can  hire  the  same  shock  husked,  reduced  in  bulk 
one-half  or  more,  converted  into  a  fodder  that  is 
vastly  better  in  every  way  than  whole  fodder,  and 
pitched  into  the  barn  or  hay  shed  by  the  shredder  for 
the  same  sum.  When  husked  by  hand,  the  fodder 
must  be  hauled  in  and  fed  to  stock  or  stored  in  a  dry 
place  at  once,  or  it  will  spoil.  When  husked  by  the 
shredder,  it  is  at  the  same  time  compactly  stored 
where  we  wish  it,  and  where,  with  common-sense 
care,  it  will  keep  until  fed  out. 

This  shredded  fodder  is  equal  in  feeding  value  to 
good  Timothy  hay  only  when  it  is  cut,  cured  and 
stored  in  an  intelligent  manner.  It  can  be  spoiled  as 
easily  as  clover  hay,  and  while  some  farmers  will 


always  make  first-class  feed  of  it,  others  will  make 
only  musty,  rotten  trash  not  fit  even  for  bedding.  It 
will  be  several  years  before  the  average  farmer  learns 
just  how  to  manage  this  new  material  for  the  best 
results.  Tons  on  tons  of  it  will  be  spoiled  through 
ignorance,  and  it  will  be  disparaged  and  condemned 
time  and  again  ;  but  its  excellence  and  cheapness, 
when  properly  cured  and  handled,  will  prove  an  un¬ 
answerable  argument  in  its  favor,  and  it  will  finally 
become  as  much  a  staple  article  of  feed  as  hay 
now  is. 

Fig.  277  shows  how  this  machine  looks  when  at 
work.  The  husker  had  filled  the  mow  in  the  little 
barn  with  the  shredded  fodder,  and  just  commenced 
running  it  into  a  rail  pen,  which  was  to  be  raised  to  a 
height  of  12  or  15  feet,  and  covered  with  boards  The 
husked  corn  was  being  run  into  a  temporary  rail  crib 
close  by.  It  was  a  miserably  cold,  windy  day,  and 
everybody  about  the  machine  was  working  at  an 
extra  lively  rate  to  keep  warm  ;  but  the  feeder  kindly 
stopped  about  five  seconds  to  avoid  blurring  the  pic¬ 
ture.  The  farmer  managed  to  get  his  family  and  a 


couple  of  friends  in,  and  was  much  pleased  thereat, 
though  the  cold  made  their  teeth  chatter. 

Illinois.  FRED  GRUNDY. 

What  the  New  Departure  Means. 

Eastern  farmers  who  grow  but  a  few  acres  of  corn 
at  most,  and  that  of  a  small-growing  kind,  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  haul  the  crop  to  the  barn,  where  it  is  husked, 
and  stover  and  all  are  kept  under  shelter  until  fed. 
To  them,  it  is  a  constant  wonder  when  they  visit  us  in 
the  Middle  West,  how  we  can  bear  to  waste  so  very 
great  a  percentage  of  the  fodder  after  husking.  They 
do  not  realize  the  difficulties  that  confront  us  when 
we  undertake  to  shelter  the  very  bulky  fodder  that 
our  corn  makes.  I  well  remember  the  amusement 
that  it  gave  me  when  I  was  a  school  boy  sent  back  to 
an  Eastern  city  for  a  few  terms,  and  I  had  roamed 
out  of  town  and  miles  over  the  hills  one  sunny  Satur¬ 
day,  when  I  stopped  to  chat  a  while  with  a  farmer’s 
boy  who  was  husking  his  father’s  crop  in  a  snug  little 
barn.  It  seemed  such  tiny,  “play  farming  ”  to  me, 
and  I  have  often  wondered  whether  my  transient 
acquaintance  believed  me,  or  thought  that  X  was 


“  drawing  the  long  bow  ”  when  I  told  him  of  the  large 
corn  and  great  crops  that  we  grew  in  Ohio. 

Yet  that  we  have  been  too  careless  and  too  wasteful 
of  corn  fodder  in  Ohio,  I  have  long  been  convinced. 
Year  by  year,  we  have  bundled  and  stacked  the  fod¬ 
der,  sometimes  putting  as  much  as  we  could  into  the 
barn,  and  feeding  it  there  after  running  it  through  a 
cutter  ;  or  putting  it  into  as  good  shape  as  possible  in 
large  shocks,  and  leaving  it  in  the  field.  We  could 
not  store  very  much  of  it  bundled.  It  is  so  very 
bulky  that  it  takes  a  large  barn  to  hold  25  acres. 
Stacking  it  is  only  partially  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  leaving  it  in  the  field  is  no  solution  at  all  ;  for 
no  matter  how  well  it  is  put  up,  there  are  sure  to  be 
winds  that  will  scatter  it  around  or  that  will  drive  it 
full  of  snow  to  melt  again  and  spoil  the  fodder.  Then 
there  is  the  everlasting  job  o£.  hitching  up  a  team 
every  morning  to  go  down  int&  a  corn  field  and  dig 
out  feed  from  under  snow  banks,  while  the  keen  wind 
chills  one  to  the  bone  ;  or,  what  is  worse,  to  fish  it  up 
from  the  depth  of  bottomless  mud,  which  is  not  seldom 
the  condition  of  our  Ohio  fields  in  winter.  Then  there 

is  the  very 
great  i  n  j  u  r  y 
that  we  do  to 
our  fields  by 
going  on  to 
them  when 
they  are  wet  ; 

I  am  sure  that 
we  do  not  at  all 
realize  how  bad 
that  is.  Again, 

I  would  like  to 
know  how 
many  bright 
boys  have  been 
driven  away 
from  the  farm 
by  the  irksome 
task  of  winter- 
long  “feeding.” 

When  first 
the  husking 
machine  was 
invented,  years 
ago,  it  was  a 
most  worthless 
and  impractical 
machine.  It 
husked  the 
corn  tolerably 
well,  but  not 
so  well  as  it 
could  be  done  by  hand,  and  not  nearly  so  cheaply 
while  the  stalks  were  left  in  a  tangled  heap  nearly 
impossible  to  do  anything  with.  Next  there  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  machine  a  cutter,  like  the  familiar 
ensilage  cutter  ;  that  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  but  it  did  not  answer  yet.  The  fodder  when  cut 
into  short  lengths  was  hard  to  handle,  could  not  be 
stacked  or  baled,  and  there  was  trouble  by  the  sharp 
ends  of  the  outer  shell  of  the  stalk  getting  into  the 
mouths  of  animals  and  making  them  sore.  It  was 
not  until  the  shredder  was  attached  to  the  machine 
that  it  could  really  be  said  to  be  a  machine  of  gen¬ 
eral  usefulness.  Now,  that  that  is  done,  I  feel  that 
the  problem  of  caring  for  the  corn  fodder,  is  solved, 
and  that  a  new  era  in  our  agriculture  is  begun  as  de¬ 
cided  as  that  which  the  self-binder  opened. 

Yet  farmers  are  slow  to  see  the  advantage.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  corn  will  be  left  standing  near  me 
this  year  of  drought  and  failure  of  the  hay  crop.  In 
my  own  immediate  neighborhood,  we  have  caught  on 
to  the  idea  pretty  well,  and  there  are,  to-day,  six 
machines  within  a  radius  of  five  miles.  As  I  write, 
the  uuichiue  is  husking  our  eoro,  the  golden  ears 
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shows  the  rake  as  used  in  an  orchard.  It  can,  also, 
be  used  in  a  vineyard,  or  for  raking  corn  stalks,  melon, 
pea  or  bean  vines.  If  need  be,  it  can  be  put  on  low 
wheels  when  carried  from  place  to  place. 


THE  OLD  FARM  TEAM. 


over,  or 


lost  time,  and  one  is  puzzled  to  know 
what  to  do  with  all  the  cream,  as  very 
little  is  used.  While  this  was  a  great 
worry,  I  practically  mastered  the  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  following  way  :  A  rough 
ice  box  of  suitable  dimensions  to  hold 
10  20-gallon  packing  cans,  with 


space 

for  ice  around  them,  was  erected.  As 
soon  as  I  had  more  cream  than  was  used 
daily,  the  10  cans  were  packed  in  ice,  in 
the  same  way  in  which  ice  cream  is 
packed.  The  surplus  cream  was  now 
evenly  divided  among  the  10  cans,  and 
all  the  cream  sold  was  taken  from  these 
cans.  If  10  gallons  were  sold,  one  gal¬ 
lon  was  taken  from  each  can,  and  the 
fresh  cream,  as  soon  as  skimmed,  was 
evenly  divided  again  among  the  10  cans.  In  this  man¬ 
ner,  I  kept  cream  sweet  for  10  days  and  over,  thus 
tiding  me  over  a  cool  spell ;  then  with  a  lot  of  cream 
on  hand,  and  a  daily  supply  added  to  it,  a  hot  spell, 
that  usually  followed,  had  no  terrors  for  me.  But 
when  freezing  old  cream  mixed  with  new,  one  must 
be  careful  and  start  the  freezer  slowly,  and  stop  every 
few  revolutions  at  first,  until  the  cream  is  at  the  freez¬ 
ing  point ;  if  these  precautions  are  not  observed,  one 
is  more  likely  to  get  butter  than  ice  cream. 

To  handle  cream  in  the  above  mentioned  way  (and 
remember,  no  Preservaline,  the  dirty  milkman’s  ref¬ 
uge,  or  any  other  drug,  was  used)  perfect  cleanliness 
n  milking  and  handling  milk,  and  above  all,  in  wash¬ 
ing  cans  and  utensils,  must  be  observed. 
We  had  a  good-sized  box  in  which  cans 
were  washed  first  in  cold  water  ;  then 
we  could  turn  a  steam  pipe  from  the 
boiler  into  the  box,  and  heat  the  water 
in  a  few  minutes  ;  washing  soda  being 
jf  added,  with  the  help  of  a  good  root 

brush,  utensils  were  washed  perfectly. 
After  washing,  steam  was  turned  into 
the  cans  until  they  were  very  hot,  thus 
securing  the  best  results.  Sometimes, 
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unusually 

long,  and  we  were  obliged  to  churn  some 
of  the  oldest  cream  ;  but  we  had  a  ready 
sale  for  all  the  butter  we  made.  To  get 
rid  of  buttermilk  and  skim-milk,  I 
started  a  wagon  lettered  as  follows  : 
Sweet  Skim-Milk  and  Fresh  Buttermilk. 

TWO  QUARTS  FOR  FIVE  CENTS. 

This  wagon  was  run  at  first  on  the 
streets  where  the  employees  of  fac¬ 
tories  and  shops  lived.  Instead  of  using 
tea  or  coffee  with  their  dinners,  ice  cool,  sweet  skim- 
milk  proved  a  healthful  substitute ;  often  in  hot 
weather,  bread  and  skim-milk  were  relished  by  these 
working  people  and  their  cli  ldren  for  supper.  Pud¬ 
ding  and  custards  were  had  oftener  than  when  milk 
had  to  be  bought  at  six  cents  per  quart,  the  regular 
milkman’s  price.  It  was  but  a  short  time  before  I 
had  a  trade  worked  up,  that  took  all  the  milk  I  had, 
and  often  I  did  not  have  enough  to  go  around.  People 
on  other  streets  soon  left  word  for  the  wagon  to  call 
there.  Boarding  houses  and  bake-shops  soon  became 
steady  customers,  and  one  baker  gave  me  a  standing 
order  for  10  gallons  a  day.  He  used  it  to  mix  up  some 
bread  dough,  which  he  sold  for  cream  bread,  and  had 
a  big  run  on  it.  But  this  milk  was  not  diluted  with 
water,  and  as  cream  was  taken  from  it  by  the  cold, 
deep-setting  process,  a  little  more  cream  was  left  in 
it  than  the  separator  now  leaves.  Separator  milk 
has  very  little  butter-fat  remaining  in  it,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  may  not  be  quite  so  desirable  as  that  from 
the  creamer.  j.  BOLLINGER. 

Trumbull  County,  O. 


A  CALIFORNIA  BRUSH  RAKE. 


Various  devices  have  been  used  for 
clearing  the  trimmings  and  brush  out  of 
vineyai’ds  and  orchards  after  pruning. 

♦This  is  a  big  job  on  large  fruit  planta¬ 
tions,  and,  sometimes,  a  costly  one  for 
lack  of  the  right  tools.  Some  farmers 
use  a  hayrake ;  others  use  a  cultivator  widened  out,  and-board  boy  follows  one,  while  I  take  the  other, 

and  with  most  of  the  teetli  removed,  and  others  haul  The  children  ride,  changing  from  one  horse  to  the 

a  long  pole  lengthwise  of  the  rows,  scratching  or  other,  child  fashion,  to  rest  themselves.  Thanks  to 

pushing  the  brush  together.  In  California,  this  work  Mr.  Newton  for  his  one-horse  rig  for  harrowing  corn, 

of  taking  out  brush  is  very  costly.  The  prunimrs  are  but  why  not  add  another  section  of  harrow  and  an- 

heavier  than  in  Eastern  orchards,  and  there  are  vast  other  horse  ?  I  shall  try  both  ways  next  season, 

tracts  of  ground  to  be  gone  over.  In  a  country  where  Troupsburg,  N.  Y.  w.  b. 

the  greatest  expense  is  in  hand  labor,  and  where 
every  device  for  utilizing  horse  power  is  adopted,  it  is 
not  strange  that  inventors  have  tried  to  solve  the 
brush-raking  problem.  Mr.  W.  C.  Anderson,  of  San 
Jos6,  has  invented  a  brush  rake  like  the  one  shown 
at  Figs.  278  and  279.  It  is  made  of  oak  or  hickory, 
with  teeth  18  inches  long,  and  attached  directly  to  the 
shafts.  A  slatted  fender  or  guard  hangs  from  the 
shafts  on  hinges  so  that  the  ends  drag  on  the  ground 
between  the  teeth.  This  fender,  of  course,  rises  as 
brush  is  gathered.  It  keeps  the  brush  in  compact 
shape,  and  cleans  the  rake  of  brush  while  dumping. 

There  is  a  lever  on  the  rake,  and,  by  lifting  on  it,  the 
rake  is  raised,  and  the  fender  cleans  off  the  brush 
from  the  teeth,  and  then  rides  over  the  pile.  Fig.  279 


HOW  THE  ANDERSON  BRUSH  RAKE  WORKS.  Fig.  279. 


SELLING  ICE  CREAM  AND  SKIM-MILK. 


Some  reasons  for  not  trying  to  make  ice  cream  on 
the  farm,  as  urged  by  P.  B.  C. ,  on  page  775,  are  only 
imaginary,  while  others  are  real  and  have  caused  me 
much  worry  and  labor  to  overcome.  The  imaginary 
reasons  are:  That  “all  the  Sunday  schools  in  the 
neighborhood  will  take  it  into  their  heads  to  hold  a 
picnic  on  a  certain  day,  and  there  is  again  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  ice  cream.  Then  there  will  be  a  run  of 
church  suppers  and  a  corresponding  demand  for  ice 
cream  ;  but  on  the  day  of  the  supper  the  weather  will 
turn  cold  or  rainy  *  *  *  and  the  next  morning 
the  ice  cream  man  will  have  a  lot  of  ice  cream  thrown 
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"  HENS  BY  THE  ACRE,"  ONCE  MORE. 

Part  II. 

[EDITORIAL  correspondence.] 

W  II  A  T  T  II  K  HOUSES  ARK  LIKE. 

Some  Facts  About  the  Birds. 

After  mixing  and  warming  up  the  mess  described 
last  week,  it  is  loaded  on  a  wagon  and  driven  around 
to  the  35  houses.  These  houses  are  all  alike.  They 
are  10x12  feet  on  the  floor,  eight  feet  high  in  front, 
and  five  feet  four  inches  in  the  rear.  This  gives  space 
for  40  hens,  allowing  three  square  feet  of  floor  space 
for  each  bird.  The  floor  and  roof  are  of  matched 
spruce,  and  the  siding  of  matched  pine.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  two-ply  tarred  roofing  paper,  and  the 
sides  lined  with  single-ply  paper.  The  houses  all  face 
to  the  east,  with  door,  window  and  small  hen  door  on 
that  side.  Each  house  is  raised  from  the  ground  on  a 
foundation  wall  of  loose  stones,  which  gives  perfect 
drainage. 

The  inside  fixtures  are  very  simple.  Two  roosts 
run  the  whole  length  of  the  house  at  the  back,  three 
feet  nine  inches  from  the  floor,  with  a  hinged  manure 
shelf  just  under  them.  Mr.  Mapes  says  that  when  he 
builds  again,  he  will  make  this  roost  lower.  A  cov¬ 
ered  feeding  trough  stands  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the 
roosts.  A  bin  at  one  side  contains  corn.  Two  boxes 
furnish  nests ;  another  box  for  a  dust  bath,  and  the 
electric  hopper  spoken  of  last  week,  are  fastened  to 
the  wall.  The  whole  thing  is  very  simple,  and  gives 
the  hens  the  greatest  amount  of  space  possible  in  a 
house  of 
that  size. 

The  floor  is 
covered  with 
planing-mill 
shavings. 

Mr.  Mapes 
formerly 
used  buck¬ 
wheat  hulls, 
but  finds  the 
shavings 
cheaper and, 
so  far  as  he 
can  see,  just 
as  good.  The 
houses  are 
well  venti¬ 
lated.  Pure 
air  is  wanted 
here.  The 
windows 
slide  from 
side  to  side 
so  that, 
when  open, 
there  is  a 
crack  up  and 
down  almost 
the  entire 
height  of 
the  front. 

Except  in 
the  very 
coldest 
weather, 
this  window' 

is  kept  open  a  little  day  and  night.  Mr.  Mapes  likes 
this  better  than  special  ventilators  or  windows  that 
drop  or  raise,  and  thus  give  all  the  open  space  at  the 
top  or  bottom. 

Inside  these  little  houses,  the  hens  will  stay  all 
winter.  On  the  warmest  days,  they  will  be  let  out, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  will  be  constantly  boused. 
No  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  breeding  yet, 
though  a  start  with  improved  stock  has  been  made. 
The  Brown  Leghorns  predominate,  but  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Black  and  White  Minorcas  are  being  tried. 
Divided  as  the  hens  are  into  35  flocks,  it  will  be  easy 
to  see  which  breed  pays  best.  There  are  several  pens 
of  mixed  hens,  with  more  or  less  Brahma  and  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  blood.  These  birds  do  not  lay  as  many 
eggs  as  the  Leghorns,  but  they  do  lay  at  a  time  when 
the  others  are  loafing.  It  may  be  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  keep  half  a  dozen  different  breeds  in  order  to 
get  a  perfect  rotation  of  eggs. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  early  pullets  were  just 
beginning  to  lay,  and  the  old  hens  were  getting  in 
trim  after  their  moult.  Mr.  Mapes  has  been  studying 
this  matter  of  moulting  with  great  interest.  Written 
on  the  walls  of  each  house,  are  dates  showing  when 
the  first  hens  completed  their  moult — went  under 
“  bare  poles.”  The  object  is  to  see  how  long  they  are 
in  recovering,  and  how  many  days  they  pass  before 
they  lay  their  first  eggs. 

Can  we  shorten  the  moulting  period  by  using  certain  combina¬ 
tions  of  foods  ? 

What  breeds  moult  quickest? 

Is  there  any  drug  that  will  induce  an  earlier  moult  ? 

Do  individual  hens  recover  quicker  than  the  rest  of  the  flock, 
and -go  any  of  them  lay  during  tlje  moulting  period  ? 


If  they  do,  will  it  be  of  any  advantage  to  select  them  for  breed¬ 
ing  stock  ? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Mapes  is 
considering.  Any  one  can  see  that  they  are  of  in¬ 
terest  and  value  to  him,  and  it  is  only  by  close 
observation  and  study  that  he  can  ever  find  out  what 
he  wants  to  know.  There  is  as  much  chance  to  make 
observation  and  study  count,  in  the  hen  business,  as 
in  any  other.  While  most  farmers  would  have  used 
the  hen  manure  for  growing  crops,  Mr.  Mapes  found 
a  tanner  who  will  pay  cash  for  it — cash  enough  to 
enable  him  to  buy  twice  its  value  in  other  forms  of 
manure. 

The  study  of  a  flock  of  hens  just  recovering  from 
their  moult,  is  very  interesting.  Whether  this  process 
is  harder  on  the  lazy  and  heavily  feathered  Asiatics 
than  on  the  light  and  nervous  Leghorns,  is  a  problem. 
Should  a  hen,  during  her  moult,  be  fed  more  meat  or 
other  animal  food  ?  She  seems  to  crave  it,  but  why  ? 
Again,  why  should  this  process  be  so  exhausting  to 
the  hen  ?  When  a  cow  sheds  her  coat,  she  does  not 
shrink  much  in  her  yield,  if  well  fed.  This  whole 
matter  is  one  of  great  interest.  If  there  is  anything 
that  will  force  the  hens  to  early  winter  laying,  we 
want  to  know  what  it  is,  because  at  that  season  of 
the  year,  eggs  are  highest  in  price.  A  hen’s  comb  is 
a  pretty  good  egg  thermometer.  Notice  how,  as  she 
gets  over  her  moult,  the  comb  gets  larger  and  redder. 
There  were  two  Red  Caps  in  one  house  with  little 
pinched-up  light-colored  combs  that,  in  a  few  weeks, 
will  be  swelled  out  as  large  as  your  fist,  and  blood 


red  in  color.  I  don’t  want  to  say  anything  more 
about  these  birds  until  Mr.  Mapes  has  told  us  how  he 
killed  off  the  roup.  It  is  an  interesting  business  all 
through,  and  ahead  of  any  poultry  experiment  station 
we  have  in  the  country.  H.  w.  c. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  JANUARY. 

"  From  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  florist,  what 
work  is  advisable  for  January  ?”  I  asked  Mr.  Voll,  a 
florist,  lately  : 

“  In  the  dead  of  winter,  there  is  not  much  to  be 
done.  The  chrysanthemum  season  is  just  closed,  and 
it  might  be  well  to  select  stock  for  next  year  while 
the  beauty  of  each  variety  is  still  in  mind,  as  by  spring 
they  may  be  forgotten.  I  would  advise  buying  what 
florists  call  ‘stock  plants  that  is,  plants  which  have 
bloomed,  but  are  still  in  the  pots.  Put  these  plants 
in  an  ordinarily  warm  cellar  now,  where  they  will 
not  freeze  and  where  it  is  not  too  warm,  and  leave 
them  there  until  about  May  10.  At  that  time  you 
will  find  that  they  have  already  started  to  grow. 
Divide  each  of  the  new  plants  carefully  from  the  par¬ 
ent  stock,  and  plant  them  in  the  garden  in  any  good 
soil  ;  a  well-enriched  clay  soil  is  best,  as  it  holds  the 
moisture  better  than  sandy  soil.  Should  the  season 
be  dry,  it  might  be  well  to  mulch  the  plants  some¬ 
what,  as  that  would  help  hold  the  moisture.  Leave 
them  in  the  garden  until,  say,  about  August  15  ;  then 
take  them  up  and  put  them  in  five  or  six-inch  pots,  or 
if  the  plants  are  very  large,  larger  ones.  Of  course 
the  amateur  must  be  guided  by  the  size  of  the  roots. 

“After  taking  them  up,  water  them  well  and  set 


them  in  a  shaded  situation  for  several  days,  being 
careful  not  to  let  them  dry  out  too  much  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  After  several  days,  bring  them  to  the  sun¬ 
light,  never  letting  them  get  so  dry  as  to  wither. 
Liquid  fertilizer  made  of  cow  manure,  is  excellent  ; 
it  should  be  diluted  until  it  is  of  about  the  color  of 
good,  strong  tea.  The  rule  with  all  stock  plants  of 
this  class  is  to  keep  down  all  side  shoots.  They  must 
be  trained  to  one  stalk  only,  and  if  large  flowers  are 
desired,  must  be  kept  down  to  the  one  terminal  bud. 

“Of  the  varieties,  the  Mrs.  J.  G.  Whilklin  is  the 
best  early  yellow.  Mrs.  E  G.  Hill  is  a  light  pink. 
G.  W.  Childs  is  later,  but  is  the  best  red.  The  Queen 
is  still  queen  of  the  white  varieties.  The  Ivory  is  a 
valuable  white  variety  somewhat  dwarfed.  Golden 
Wedding  is  a  very  pretty  pot  plant,  but  is  not  good  as 
a  cut  flower.  Vivian  Morel  is  a  pink  of  surpassing 
loveliness,  and  lasts  well  as  a  cut  flower.”  j.  d. 

Ohio. 


GOOD  ROADS  MADE  BY  BAD  MEN. 

WHAT  SOUTHERN  CONVICTS  DO  FOR  HIGHWAYS. 

While  in  Georgia  last  summer,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  a  road  made  by  convicts.  Half  way 
out  from  Fort  Valley  to  the  Hale’s  peach  orchard,  we 
came  upon  the  “chain  gang”  at  work.  The  first 
thing  we  saw  was  a  white  man  sitting  under  a  tree 
with  a  loaded  rifle  in  his  hands,  while  up  the  road  at 
some  distance  sat  another  similarly  armed.  Between 
them  worked  a  squad  of  12  or  15  colored  convicts. 

Each  worfi 
a  striped 
suit, and  had 
an  iron  ball 
chained  to 
his  leg. 
While  they 
worked,  this 
ball  and 
chain  were 
fastened 
around  the 
waist.  Sev¬ 
eral  were 
driving 
m  ules  and 
s  c  r  a  j)  e  r  s  , 
while  others 
worked  with 
pick  and 
shovel.  They 
were  all 
hard  at  work 
and,  appar¬ 
ently,  good 
natured  and 
happy.  Later 
we  saw 
where  they 
spent  the 
night.  A 
large  tent 
was  pitched 
at  the  edge 
of  a  wood, 
with  small, 
open  fires 

burning  near  it.  After  their  supper  of  corn  bread 
and  molasses,  salt  pork  and  fruit,  the  convicts  crawled 
into  the  tent  where  they  were  chained  together  for  the 
night.  After  an  hour  of  singing  and  talking,  they  fell 
asleep  and  snored  contentedly  till  daybreak,  when 
they  were  crowded  out  for  breakfast  and  another 
day  on  the  road. 

It  was  said  that  all  the  roads  in  Houston  County 
were  made  by  convicts.  There  were  no  jails  for 
petty  offenders  ;  but  as  fast  as  convicted,  they  were 
sent  out  to  the  chain  gang  and  put  to  work.  At  first 
thought,  the  sight  of  that  armed  guard  and  the 
stories  of  whippings  that  were  told,  made  the  whole 
thing  seem  like  a  relic  of  a  barbarous  age.  Yet,  I 
saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  those  convicts  were 
better  off  working  on  that  road  than  they  would 
have  been  cooped  up  in  a  hot  jail,  and  subject  to  all 
the  evils  of  idleness.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  the  fat 
and  lazy  inmates  of  our  Northern  jails  out  on  the 
roads  at  work.  If  a  drunkard,  a  thief,  or  a  wife- 
beater,  were  made  to  understand  that  jailing  meant 
hard  and  constant  labor  on  the  road,  such  people 
would  think  a  good  many  times,  before  they  dupli¬ 
cated  the  crime  that  forced  them  into  such  service. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  these  Geor¬ 
gia  convicts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  value.  I 
have  never  seen  neater  work  done  on  a  country  road. 
They -went  straight  through  a  rough  country,  cutting 
through  hills,  and  filling  low  places  in  a  thoroughly 
workmanlike  manner.  The  cost  to  the  county  was 
ridiculously  small  as  compared  with  the  usual  sys¬ 
tem  of  contracting.  At  Fig.  280,  is  shown  a  picture 
of  a  road  in  North  Carolina  made  chiefly  by  convict 


A  MACADAMIZED  ROAD  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  MADE  LARGELY  BY  CONVICTS.  Fig.  280. 
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labor.  The  load  of  cotton  shown  weighs  6,000  pounds. 
Many  a  farmer  has  had  a  hard  struggle  to  haul  two 
bales  into  a  Southern  town.  This  road  is  macadam¬ 
ized  with  three  layers  of  broken  stone  of  different 
sizes  well  spread  and  packed.  The  picture  is  taken 
from  the  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture — an  excellent  volume  that  all  farmers  should  ob¬ 
tain  from  Washington.  h.  w.  c. 


HOLDING  COHN  FOR  A  HIGHER  PRICE. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  PRACTICE. 

It  is  profitable,  sometimes,  to  crib  corn  for  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  price,  and  would  be  in  many  more  instances 
if  the  owner  had  the  good  judgment  to  know  the  best 
time  to  sell.  It  is  a  strange  freak  in  human  nature 
that  leads  men,  when  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  let 
it  slip  away  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  better.  When 
corn  is  once  in  the  crib,  it  is  very  hard  for  some  men 
to  get  a  price  that  they  believe  will  be  the  highest  of 
the  year.  I  know  of  a  farm  which  rented  for  1894, 
for  $800.  A  crop  of  corn  of  7,000  bushels  was  grown 
and  cribbed.  When  cribbed,  it  could  have  been  sold 
at  38  cents  per  bushel — bringing  $2,660.  During  the 
summer  of  1895,  the  owner  was  offered  54  cents  per 
bushel,  amounting  to  $3,780.  He  still  thought  that  it 
was  not  too  late  for  hot  winds  to  blast  the  corn  of  the 
West  and  Southwest,  and  as  he  lived  in  the  drought- 
stricken  region  of  southern  Ohio,  it  was  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  wonderful  crops  were  being  grown  in 
other  localities.  The  corn  was  finally  sold  at  28  cents 
per  bushel,  bringing  $1,960,  $700  less  than  it  would 
have  brought  when  husked,  and  make  no  account  of 
the  shrinkage,  and  $1,820  less  than  it  would  have 
brought  if  sold  at  the  highest  price  offered.  His  good 
crop  of  1894,  caused  a  rise  of  rent  of  $200 — and  the  fall 
of  1895  found  him  with  a  much  lighter  crop,  worth  25 
cents  at  the  railroad. 

Another  farmer  had  2,000  bushels  and  held  it  to  sell 
with  the  first  mentioned  farmer,  thinking  that  the 
large  amount  would  command  a  better  price.  An¬ 
other  probably  has  as  much  still  lying  in  the  crib. 
Another  tells  of  50-cent  old  corn  that  he  fed  to  $3.40 
hogs,  and  will  doubtless  crib  his  new  corn  if  he  has 
any  surplus.  Still  another  farmer  has  a  rail  pen  of 
corn  that  he  could  have  sold,  no  doubt,  at  50  cents  in 
the  pen.  For  this  man,  money  has  a  very  strong 
fascination  ;  still  with  the  hope  of  securing  a  couple 
of  dollars  more  on  the  lot,  he  let  the  chance  slip,  till 
it  decreased  in  value  more  than  one-half. 

A  score  of,  such  instances  could  probably  be  found. 
Also  many  where  men  have  been  fortunate  to  sell  at 
a  high  price,  after  having  stored  the  corn.  But  I 
very  much  doubt  whether  the  fortunate  sales  will 
aggregate  enough  to  give  a  balance  in  their  favor 
over  the  unfortunate  ones.  The  misfortunes  named, 
can,  in  no  way,  be  charged  to  the  actions  of  middle¬ 
men  or  speculators.  It  is  well  for  a  farmer  when  he 
thinks  of  storing  his  large  and  bulky  corn  crop  to 
consider  well  the  question  whether  he  will  be  justified 
in  building  cribs,  when  it  is  uncertain  whether  to 
him  belongs  the  ken  of  knowing  when  to  sell  and  get 
the  top  price.  jokn  m.  jamison. 

Ohio. 


WHAT  THEY  SAY. 

Some  Delaware  Plums. — I  have  been  reading  S. 
D.  Willard’s  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  regard  to  rais¬ 
ing  plums.  How  many  trees  did  he  pick  the  past 
season,  to  get  40,000  pounds  of  fruit  ?  I  had  quite  a 
crop  of  Japan  plums.  From  150  Abundance,  10  Ogon 
and  .10  Kelsey  trees,  I  shipped  3,992  eight-pouud  bas¬ 
kets,  or  31,936  pounds  of  fruit.  On  the  same  ground, 
between  the  trees,  I  have  1,200  currant  bushes,  from 
which  I  picked  956  quarts  of  currants.  The  plums 
and  currants  netted  me  $650 — all  from  1%  acre  of 
ground.  The  plum  trees  have  been  set  five  years,  and 
the  currants  four  years.  I  have  the  Carman  grape  ; 
it  is  very  fine,  and  the  more  one  eats  of  them,  the 
more  he  wants.  The  bunches  are  large  and  very  com¬ 
pact.  Three  bunches  among  mine  weighed  12,  16,  and 
18  ounces  each.  The  vine  is  a  strong  grower  and 
heavy  bearer.  l.  e.  Anthony. 

Delaware. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  should  have  said,  40,000  eight-pound 
baskets  ! 

Are  Hand  Separators  Practical  ? — The  query  of 
G.  E.  G.,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  7,  is  one  so 
frequently  asked,  that  I  wish  to  reply  to  it.  I  ordered 
a  separator  of  the  Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  last 
spring.  We  were  all  agreeably  surprised  at  the  large 
gain  in  the  amount  of  both  cream  and  butter.  During 
the  warm  weather  of  July  and  August,  the  gain  was 
fully  40  per  cent  above  what  we  obtained  in  the 
creamer.  At  the  present  time,  the  gain  is  not  so 
great  in  cream  and  butter  ;  yet  it  is  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  the  skim-milk  is  in  fine  condition  for  calves 
and  pigs  which  drink  it  as  greedily  as  they  would 
whole  milk-  Of  course,  the  skim-milk  is  not  so  fatten¬ 


ing,  but  both  calves  and  pigs  do  well  upon  it,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  oil  meal,  it  is 
very  nearly  a  perfect  ration.  It  certainly  does  not 
pay  to  feed  25-cent  butter  or  50-cent  cream  to  calves 
and  pigs  to  be  sold  for  four  cents.  Ours  is  the  first 
hand  separator  in  this  county,  and  many  of  our  dairy¬ 
men  doubted  its  utility  ;  but  every  one  that  has  seen 
ours  in  operation,  has  been  surprised  and  delighted  at 
the  effective  work  it  does.  It  has  a  capacity  of  300 
pounds  per  hour,  and  does  the  work  true  to  the 
minute.  It  has  an  improved  gearing  which  makes  it 
very  easy  to  turn.  Thousands  of  farmers  would  find 
a  cream  separator  tenfold  more  profitable  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  than  the  best  self-binder  on  the  market. 
Yet  a  binder  is  considered  almost  a  necessity  on  every 
farm.  JOHN  l.  shawver. 

Ohio. 

A  Mash  for  Fowls. — Put  the  cut  hay  or  fodder  into 
a  tight  box,  preferably  a  double  one  with  sawdust  as 
a  non-conductor  between  the  two  boxes,  sprinkle  on 
top  the  corn  meal,  middlings,  etc.,  adding  a  very 
little  salt,  pour  on  enough  boiling  water  to  scak  and 
swell  the  mash  and  leave  it  fairly  dry  in  the  morning. 
Experience  is  the  only  guide  to  the  amount  of  water. 
Stir  well  with  a  fork,  mixing  it  thoroughly.  Put  on  a 
tight  cover,  and  cover  all  with  old  sacks  or  carpets, 
and  leave  until  morning,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be 
soft  and  savory.  Not  only  fowls,  but  hogs,  cows  or 
horses  will  readily  eat  these  mashes  and  thrive  on 
them.  Young  hogs  and  brood  sows  do  especially  well 
on  them  ;  for  the  latter,  avoid  using  ground  rye, 
or  rye  for  fodder  ;  in  fact,  I  have  found  it  a  bad  crop 
for  any  stock,  useful  only  in  brown  bread,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  pollen  for  the  bees  in  the  early  spring. 
The  mashes  of  pumpkins,  squashes,  potatoes,  mangels, 
etc.,  should  be  taken  from  the  fire  boiling,  and 
mashed  with  wooden  mashers  at  once,  and  the  bran 
or  other  substances  added  and  quickly  stirred  in  until 
good  and  thick  ;  then  cover,  wrap  up  tight  and  close, 
and  leave  until  morning.  While  not  at  all  necessary, 
I  have  always  thought  that  the  fowls  ate  with  better 
relish  and  thrived  better,  when  a  very  small  portion 
of  salt  was  added  to  the  mash.  When  the  fowls  seem 
to  need  something  loosening,  a  little  linseed  meal  in 
the  mash  will  produce  the  desired  effect.  When  too 
loose,  as  the  bran  in  the  mashes  will  often  have  this 
effect,  cotton-seed  meal  will  correct  them  and  at  the 
same  time  give  them  a  nutritious  and  egg-stimulating 
ration.  G.  D.  coleman. 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer  to  insure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question  please 
see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in  our  advertising  columns.  Ask 
only  a  few  questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.] 

WHAT  PEARS  BEST  ENDURE  NEGLECT? 

VARIETIES  REST  ON  POOR,  DRY  SOILS. 

We  notice  that  such  pears  as  Clairgeau,  Anjou,  etc.,  on  poor 
soil  or  in  time  of  drought,  grow  small,  and  are  of  inferior  quality; 
such  conditions  are  pretty  sure  to  produce  inferior  fruit.  Can 
you  name  any  varieties  that  will  best  retain  quality  under  such 
circumstances  ? 

As  a  rule,  the  finer  the  quality  of  fruit,  the  more  it 
is  impatient  of  unfavorable  conditions.  In  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  Bartlett  will  do  better  under  unfavorable 
conditions  than  most  other  varieties  ;  succeeding  well 
even  in  the  poor,  sandy  soil  of  the  Merrimac  Valley. 
Louise  Bonne  also  stands  hardship  about  as  well  as 
any  without  much  impairment  of  size  and  quality. 
Easter  Beurre  is  a  pretty  tough  pear  as  against  hard¬ 
ships.  But  it  is  many  years  since  I  have  had  much 
experience  with  the  standard  pears,  as  the  Russian 
varieties  are  the  only  kinds  that  are  thoroughly  at 
home  in  northern  New  England.  1  have  several  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  in  my  grounds  ;  but  only  a  few  varie¬ 
ties  as  yet  have  borne  fruit ;  and  none  of  these  has 
proved  to  have  much  keeping  quality,  or  is  of  more 
than  medium  size.  t.  h.  hoskins. 

Nature’s  inexorable  law  prescribes  that  man, 
whether  lazy  or  inordinately  grasping,  shall  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  securing  “something  for  nothing  and  no  ex¬ 
ception  seems  to  exist  in  the  case  of  the  pear  tree. 
Some  varieties,  when  starved,  take  refuge  in  unpro¬ 
ductiveness  ;  while  others,  like  Sheldon  and  Winter 
Nelis,  with  lack  of  needful  nourishment  will  manifest 
the  deficiency  in  lack  of  quality  ;  still  others  may  set 
a  crop  of  fruit  and  carry  it  forward  till  compelled,  by 
sheer  exhaustion,  to  abandon  the  effort  midway.  Of 
course,  even  with  a  supply  of  plant  food  in  the  soil, 
this  may  become  so  locked  up  by  drought,  as  to  be 
unavailable.  In  such  case,  I  doubt  whether  a  practic¬ 
able  way  out  ©f  the  dilemma  is  to  be  found  in  a 
choice  of  varieties-  The  remedy  should  rather  be 


sought  in  thorough  and  persistent  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  method  of  avoiding 
such  difficulty  by  a  selection  of  varieties,  would  be  to 
choose  those  which  mature  early  ;  and  for  that  reason 
are  more  likely  to  escape  liability  tc  drought. 

T.  T.  LYON. 

All  the  old  varieties  of  the  pear,  of  west  European 
origin,  fail  to  endure  our  summers  or  winters  in  this 
part  of  Iowa.  The  Russian  and  Mongolian  varieties 
endure  drought  remarkably  well.  The  past  three 
years  have  been  drier  than  any  known  since  the 
prairies  were  settled  ;  yet  on  our  most  unfavorable 
soils,  these  pears  have  made  growth,  and  matured  full- 
sized  fruit  where  even  our  native  forest  trees  have 
dried  up.  The  Russian  apples,  also,  endure  drought 
remarkably  well.  Many  varieties  the  past  season, 
bore  fruit  larger  than  usual  on  soils  where  thinner 
leaved  varieties  dropped  their  fruit  when  half  grown. 
This  great  difference  in  the  ability  of  varieties  to 
endure  drought,  has  been  noted  by  hundreds  in  the 
West  this  season.  j.  l.  rudd. 


A  Water  Ram  That  Gets  Tired. 

James  Hoyt ,  New  Canaan,  Conn. — I  have  read  with  much  in¬ 
terest  the  article  on  “  A  Well-bred  Hydraulic  Ram”  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  of  November  30.  We  have  three  rams  on  our  place,  two  of 
which  work  to  our  complete  satisfaction,  but  the  third  one  does 
not.  We  have  thought  it  owiug  to  the  spring  being  too  light ;  it 
runs  for  four  or  five  hours,  then  stops,  and  we  have  to  keep  start¬ 
ing  it  up  again.  It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  us  if  it 
could  be  perfected.  I  would  like  to  ask  J.  C.  Senger  if,  in  digging 
the  well  deeper,  he  struck  any  new  streams,  or  in  any  way  in¬ 
creased  the  supply  of  water,  or  whether  it  was  the  siphon  that 
added  to  the  flow,  causing  the  continual  stream.  In  other  words, 
where  does  he  get  the  extra  water  ?  Docs  it  come  from  the  miry 
ground  around,  or  has  the  large  enclosure  any  influence  ?  Does 
he  think  that  we  could,  by  building  such  a  wall,  or  by  deepening 
the  well  itself,  maintain  a  uniform  stream,  through  the  ram? 
Does  he  see  any  difference  in  the  power  of  the  ram,  when  the 
water  gets  near  the  bottom  of  the  pipe?  If  the  stream  through 
the  pipe  has  increased,  will  he  tell  us  how  ? 

ANSWERED  RY  .J.  C.  SENGER. 

If  the  surroundings  of  Connecticut  springs  are  as  I 
have  found  them  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  mouth  of  Cape 
Fear  River,  Mr.  Hoyt  must  have  noticed  that  the 
immediate  vicinity,  before  the  spring  is  “opened,”  is 
of  a  miry  nature  ;  but  that  the  soil  dries  out  as  soon 
as  the  water  can  flow  freely.  The  mire  is  not  the 
source  of  water,  but  the  result  of  water  oozing  through 
crevices  in  which  both  soil  and  rock  abound.  This 
water,  no  matter  how  high  one  may  be  situated, 
comes  from  a  still  higher  level.  From  the  very  nature 
of  water,  it  flows  out  of  the  ground,  upward,  down¬ 
ward  or  sideways,  wherever  opportunity  offers.  If 
the  first  opening  is  not  sufficiently  large,  a  portion 
flows  to  a  lower  level,  and  so  on.  In  excavating  for 
“springs,”  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  find  new 
streams  as  to  remove  obstructions  to  the  one  before 
us.  We  try  to  get  water  through  the  bunghole  in¬ 
stead  of  the  spigot  before  too  much  gets  away  through 
the  many  cracks.  This  is  what  I  did  when  I  dug 
deeper.  By  making  a  dam  near  the  spring,  we  can 
raise  the  water  to  a  given  height  beyond  which,  ordi¬ 
narily,  it  will  not  go.  This  was  the  object  of  my 
cemented  wall.  During  the  resting  hours  of  the 
ram,  it  stored  up  the  water  to  a  given  height.  The 
storage  and  natural  flow,  however,  did  not  keep  the 
ram  running  till  bedtime. 

To  increase  the  storage  capacity,  1  deepened  and 
widened  the  spring  below  the  feed-pipe.  To  utilize 
this,  the  siphon  was  necessary  to  draw  it  up.  If  Mr. 
Hoyt  will  read  my  article  again,  he  will  notice  that, 
practically,  all  my  water  was  obtained  by  digging 
deeper  to  give  the  adequate  outlet,  and  that  I  took 
precautions  not  to  have  any  leachings  from  the  mire. 
The  ram  was  started  about  5  A.  m.  ,  and  stopped  j  ust  be¬ 
fore  bedtime  by  one  of  my  little  boys.  During  the 
intervening  hours,  enough  water  accumulated  to  more 
than  help  out  the  natural  flow  on  the  following  day. 
Mr.  Hoyt  omits  the  most  necessary  data  to  enable  me 
to  give  him  any  specific  pointers  ;  but  I  am  more  than 
satisfied  that,  if  he  will  follow  my  plan,  he  will  be 
even  more  successful  than  I  was,  provided  he  has  five 
or  six  feet  fall,  and  will  stop  the  ram  at  night.  Not 
taking  minor  points  into  consideration,  the  height  of 
the  water  level  determines  the  quantity  of  water  a 
ram  will  raise.  It  follows,  then,  that  as  the  water 
level  is  lowered,  the  flow  from  the  delivery  pipe  will 
be  diminished.  Possibly  the  “air  sniff”  or  device  that 
regulates  the  air  supply  to  the  air  chamber,  needs 
looking  after.  May  be  the  air  chamber  needs  empty¬ 
ing,  and  the  leather  valve  renewing.  Sometimes  the 
air  in  the  chamber  becomes  absorbed,  and  unless  a 
fresh  supply  is  admitted,  the  ram  will  not,  cannot, 
work  well. 

Work  of  the  Snowy  Tree  Cricket. 

F.  C.  M.,  Leech's  Corners ,  Pa. — I  send  two  peach  branches. 
What  has  filled  them,  so  full  of  holes  and  little  eggs  ?  The  young 
branches  of  my  peach  trees  and  grape  vines  are  getting  worse 
every  year.  Is  there  any  way  of  destroying  them  besides  cutting 
out  the  branches  ?  I  also  send  a  piece  of  an  apple  branch  from 
a  young  tree,  that  has  some  kind  of  a  scale  on  it,  which  finally 
kills  the  branch. 

Ans. — The  peach  branches  sept  bore  the  familiar. 
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long,  ragged-edged  scar  or  slit  made  by  the  female  of 
the  snowy  tree-cricket  in  laying  her  eggs  ;  when  the 
branch  is  split  open,  the  long,  curved,  yellow  eggs  are 
easily  seen.  Sometimes  the  smaller  branches  of  fruit 
trees,  grape  vines,  or  raspberry  canes  are  seriously 
injured  by  these  ragged  slits  ;  but  excepting  for  this 
injury  by  the  female,  this  cricket  is  not  a  noxious 
insect.  Its  diet  is  said  to  consist,  in  part  at  least, 
of  plant  lice  and  other  small  insects.  The  eggs  are 
laid  late  in  summer,  but  do  not  hatch  until  the  early 
part  of  the  following  summer.  If  fruit  trees  or  vines 
are  being  injured  by  the  female  in  ovipositing,  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  check  the  insect's  increase  by 
cutting  out  and  burning  the  infested  branches  before 
growth  begins  in  the  spring  ;  and  this  is  the  only 
practical  way  of  fighting  the  insect.  I  cannot  explain 
the  peculiar  blister-like,  irregular,  long  scar  on  the 
outer  bark  of  the  apple  branch  sent.  The  injury  ex¬ 
tends  only  through  the  thin,  outer  layer  of  the  bark, 
as  the  inner  bark  just  beneath  looks  green  and  healthy 
when  cut  open.  I  found  no  trace  of  the  work  of  insects, 
but  would  like  to  see  specimens  of  the  injury  taken 
during  the  growing  season,  and  as  fresh  as  possible, 
before  giving  a  definite  opinion  that  it  was  not  the 
work  of  insects.  I  never  saw  any  similar  injury. 

M.  V.  S. 

Second-growth  Clover;  Stalks  Without  Ears. 

G.  F.,  West  Alexandria,  0.— 1.  Why  is  it  that  second-crop  Medium 
clover  hay  will  make  horses  slobber  ?  2.  Is  a  corn  stalk  that  did 
not  bear  an  ear,  more  nutritious  than  one  that  bore  an  ear  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  more  nutritious,  because  the  elements  that 
did  not  make  an  ear  remained  in  the  stalk. 

Ans. — 1.  It  is  not  positively  known  why  second- 
growth  clover  causes  horses  to  slobber.  Some  have 
suggested  that  it  is  due  to  an  unusual  amount  of 
chlorophyl  (the  coloring  matter  in  plants)  ;  others, 
that  acrid  weeds,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  first 
crop,  were  present  in  the  second,  and  that  the  slob¬ 
bering  was  due  to  these.  2.  Some  extended  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  conducted  at  Cornell  University  this 
year  in  this  direction,  by  spaying  or  taking  out  the 
ears  as  they  appeared.  All  of  the  chemical  analyses 
are  not  yet  completed.  In  the  near  future,  the  results 
will  be  published  in  bulletin  form.  Some  experiments 
in  1891,  gave  results  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  stalks  which  would  have  borne  ears  and  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  so,  were  richer  in  protein  than 
those  which  produced  ears.  The  experiments  during 
the  present  year  have  been  conducted  with  the  view 
of  determining  certainly  the  exact  facts,  i.  r.  ROBERTS. 

An  “ All-Corn ”  Ration. 

II.  F.  K.,  Mexico,  N.  Y. — I  have  about  one-half  enough  corn 
stalks  and  poor  hay  to  keep  my  stock,  and  must  use  corn  for  the 
rest.  Which  is  better,  to  have  the  corn  ground,  cob  and  all,  or 
have  it  shelled  first?  In  either  case,  how  much  should  be  fed  to 
cows  not  in  milk  ? 

Ans. — It  is  not  possible  to  make  up  a  good  ration 
from  these  feeds,  for  none  of  them  is  rich  enough  in 
muscle-makers  to  give  a  fair  balance.  If  you  feed 
enough  corn  meal  to  give  the  cows  the  needed  muscle¬ 
making  elements,  you  will  have  to  feed  too  much  of 
the  fats,  and  thus  lose  them.  It  may  pay  better  to 
sell  corn  and  take  the  money  to  buy  stronger  feeds. 
If  you  will  give  us  the  prices  at  your  market  for  other 
feeds,  like  bran,  ground  oats,  linseed,  gluten,  or 
cotton-seed  meals,  we  shall  try  to  make  these  prices 
a  text  for  some  remarks  on  buying  feed. 

The  Ohmer  Blackberry  and  Other  Things. 

W.  W.  W.,  Tyrone,  Pa.— 1.  I  wish  to  know  whether  it  would  be  safe 
to  plant  the  Miller  Red  raspberry  here  where  the  temperature  in 
winter  is  often  15  degrees  ;  seldom,  if  ever,  lower  ?  2.  How  does 

the  Ohmer  blackberry  compare  with  the  Erie  and  Kittatinny  in 
quality,  size,  hardiness  and  yield  ?  3.  Will  you  tell  all  about  the 

Blue  Victor  potato  ?  4.  Where  can  I  obtain  a  packet  of  New 

Imperial  tomato  seed,  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  November  2  by 
A.  A.  H.  ? 

Ans. — 1.  We  think  so.  2.  The  Ohmer  has  not 
fruited  at  the  itural  Grounds,  so  that  we  may  not 
compare  it  with  others.  From  what  we  have  heard 
of  it,  the  quality  would  be  better  than  that  of  the 
Erie,  though  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  Kittatinny. 
The  canes  are  said  to  be  hardy  and  productive  ;  the 
berry  of  large  size,  ripening  late.  3.  We  have  never 
tried  the  Blue  Victor.  4.  Wm.  H.  Maule,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Grafting  the  Hickory. 

M.  II.  C.,  Bedford,  N.  Y. — Has  any  one  been  successful  in  graft¬ 
ing  or  otherwise  propagating  the  Shellbark  hickory  ?  If  so,  will 
he  tell  exactly  how  to  do  it  ? 

ANS.— Mr.  Trumpy,  of  the  Kissena  Nursery,  of 
Flushing,  L.  I.,  was  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  to 
graft  the  hickory  successfully.  In  our  opinion,  the 
best  method  of  grafting  is  this  :  Cut  off  the  stock  to 
be  grafted,  horizontally,  when  the  bark  will  peel 
readily.  Then  cut  slits  down  from  the  top  as 
many  as  there  are  scions  to  be  inserted.  Cut  the 
scions  as  for  ordinary  wedge  grafting,  only,  instead 
of  cutting  both  sides  of  the  end  to  be  inserted,  it  is 
necessary  to  slant  only  one  side.  Now  insert  the  scions 
in  the  slits  of  the  stock  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood,  just  as  in  budding  ;  wind  a  strong  paper  around 
the  stock,  having  it  reach  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
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scions.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  scions  are  now  vir¬ 
tually  in  a  cup.  This  cup  should  be  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  water  and  soil,  adding  water  from  time  to 
time  to. keep  the  soil  from  drying  out.  Thus  the 
scions  will  be  kept  moist  until  they  start  to  grow. 
This  cup  method  of  grafting,  as  we  may  call  it,  was 
first  suggested  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  many  years  ago,  and 
we  believe  it  to  be  the  most  effective  method  of  graft¬ 
ing  known. 

The  Value  of  “Natural  Plant  Food.” 

F.  P.  B.,  Liberty  Corners,  Pa.— I  inclose  a  few  circulars  sent  me 
from  “The  Natural  Plant  Food  Co.,”  which  I  am  inclined  to  think 
is  a  guilt-eilged.  fraud.  They  are  sending  out  the  circulars  quite 
liberally,  as  I  have  a  nice  lot  of  them.  Wliatdo  you  think  aboutit? 

Ans. — The  circulars  mentioned  give  an  analysis 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  this  stuff  is  a  raw  phos¬ 
phate  rock.  There  is  nothing  about  it  to  show  that 
there  is  any  soluble  plant  food  in  it.  Here  is  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  one  of  the  circulars  in  which  the  author 
undertakes  to  rehearse  the  values  of  this  fertilizer  in 
verse : 

In  America,  for  ages  long,  buried  in  Nature’s  womb, 

Quiescent  lay  a  pregnant  mass,  impowered  to  assume 
Manural  vigors,  most  complete,  tit  to  idealize 
The  husbandman’s  unromanced  thrift,  which  is  to  fertilize 
The  soil,  till  vitally  enriched,  it  serves  vegetal  need, 

And  fecundates  cmbryon  life  within  the  dormant  seed. 

When  America,  amphibious,  in  water  was  submerged, 

Where’er  a  jutting  limestone  rock,  or  coral  reef  emerged, 

It  aye  became  the  roosting-place  of  monstrous  water-fowl, 

Such  as  for  food,  on  finny  tribes  accustomed  are  to  prowl. 

These  birds  deposed  excrements  vast  in  centuries  of  time, 
Phospliorical,  which  leaching  through  the  carbonate  of  lime, 

By  chemic  action  were  resolved  for  farmers’  happy  fate, 

Into  “The  Natural  Plant  Food,”  the  world-famed  phosphate 
Which  seems  of  all  America’s  abundant  treasure  troves, 

Her  palmary  discovery — more  than  her  lovely  groves— 

Or  blue-lit  skies,  or  scented  airs,  or  irisatcd  streams, 

Whose  beauties,  gracefully  inwove,  tissue  rare,  tropic  dreams 
Of  pleasures  sensuous  and  sweet — ol  far  niente  hours; 

Where  joys  and  raptures  aye  disport,  and  love’s  born  with  the 
flowers. 

Plant  Food,  whose  history  is  writ  in  coral  reef  and  stone 
In  guise  of  economic  finds,  “  must  bear  the  palm  alone.” 

For  years  it  undeveloped  lay,  impregnating  power  vast 

Till  accident  fortuitous  discovered  it  at  last 

To  be  consummate  plant-food,  without  manipulation — 

A  sumum  bonum  for  mankind — an  inbred  creation. 

In  substance  unctuous,  it  has  an  imbrowned  creamy  hue, 

Which  science  with  commercial  tints  can  artfully  imbue, 

This  Plant  Food  is  a  tonic— an  elixir  for  the  land, 

Is  richly  moisture-laden,  can  the  longest  droughts  withstand — 
Resuscitates  and  nourishes  the  most  exhausted  soil, 

And  well  repays  the  husbandman’s  hard,  unremitting  toil; 

It  uniformly  does  its  work,  it  has  no  varying  mood, 

And  is  for  potatoes  a  rarely  alimcntal  food. 

We  have  great  faith  in  the  healing  and  brain-nour¬ 
ishing  powers  of  poetry  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  larger- 
worded  effort,  we  must  say,  don’t  buy  this  “  Natural 
Plant  Food.”  .So  far  as  we  can  see,  its  poetry  is  the 
best  part  of  it.  It  may  not  be  a  “  gilt-edged  fraud,” 
because  some  crops,  like  buckwheat,  may  be  able  to 
utilize  a  little  of  this  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  ;  but 
we  never  advise  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid  unless  it 
has  been  changed,  either  by  the  use  of  acid  into  “dis¬ 
solved  rock  ”  by  fire  as  in  basic  slag,  or  by  organic 
growth,  as  in  bone.  This  stuff  is  altogether  too 
“  natural”  to  serve  as  an  artificial  manure. .  We  would 
about  as  soon  think  of  using  maple  sawdust  instead 
of  maple  sugar. 

A  Sour  Soil  in  Georgia. 

J.  B.  M.,  Clayton,  Ga. — I  have  a  piece  of  black  land  that  will 
not  grow  anything  but  poor  grass.  It  looks  as  though  it  is  full  of 
vegetable  matter,  when  turned  up.  As  ours  is  not  a  limestone 
country,  I  wish  to  know  whether  lime  is  the  best  tiling  to  put  on 
it.  If  so,  how  many  bushels  or  pounds  should  be  applied  jjer 
acre  ?  What  time  of  the  year  is  the  best  to  put  it  on  ? 

Ans. — We  think  that  lime  will  benefit  that  soil. 
We  would  use  at  the  rate  of  2,500  pounds  per  acre, 
and  harrow  it  well  in  after  plowing  next  spring.  If 
you  can  buy  cotton-hull  ashes  at  a  cheap  rate,  we 
would  prefer  to  use  3,000  pounds  instead  of  the  lime. 
They  contain  not  only  lime,  but  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  will,  probably,  give  all  the  plant 
food  you  need  for  the  present. 

Help  for  the  Deaf. 

.1.  W.  B.,  Franklin,  'Venn. — The  Ii.  N.-Y.,  in  the  article  concern¬ 
ing  “anchylosis,”  page  768,  mentioned  a  “big  rubber  fan  with  an 
edge  of  metal  that  sometimes  assists  the  hearing.”  I  have  often 
heard  of  the  same  thing,  but  never  knew  where  to  write  for  it.  I 
have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  it  would  help  me.  I 
would  like  to  test  it  to  see  whether  it  is  what  I  need.  My  deafness 
is  not  caused  by  anchylosis,  but  comes  from  running  of  the  ears, 
as  I  had  scarlet  fever  when  quite  young. 

Ans. — The  device  is  known  as  the  Audo  fan.  Most 
of  the  surgical  implement  dealers  in  large  cities  sell 
these  fans,  but  they  are  not  in  general  use,  and  are 
quite  expensive.  If  you  wish  to  test  their  value,  take 
a  light  palm  leaf  or  Japanese  fan  that  will  bend 
easily,  and  fasten  a  slip  of  light  tin  to  the  outer  edge. 
Bend  the  tin  over  the  edge  and  hammer  it  down  fiat 
so  that  it  will  stay  on  the  fan.  Then  put  the  metal 
between  your  teeth,  hold  the  fan  handle  in  your  hand 
and  bend  the  fan  so  that  it  will  curve  out.  If  there  is 
any  help  for  you  in  this  method,  you  will  know  it 
from  this  experiment.  We  know  people  who  have  a 
metal  attached  to  the  rim  of  the  hat  and  hold  it  be¬ 
tween  their  teeth  at  church  or  meeting.  From  your 
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description,  we  doubt  whether  your  form  of  deafness 
will  be  helped  in  this  way.  We  think,  however,  that 
it  could  be  helped  more  easily  than  a  genuine  case  of 
anchylosis  by  the  proper  treatment. 

An  Onion  Fertilizer  Reviewed. 

II.  A.  II.,  Center  Lebanon,  Me.— I  have  tliree-fourths  of  an  acre 
of  land  to  sow  to  onions,  beets,  parsnips,  etc.,  and  purpose  to 
apply  10  loads  of  cow  manure,  worth  $20;  200  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  $4.50;  400  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  $9;  1,000  pounds 
of  bone  meal,  $10.50.  Would  you  suggest  any  changes?  Would 
the  bone  meal  be  sufficiently  soluble  for  the  first  crop?  Would  I 
need  acid  phosphate  with  so  much  bone  meal  ? 

Ans. — Our  own  plan  would  be  to  use  800  pounds  of 
bone  and  400  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  instead  of  1 ,000 
pounds  of  bone.  Our  idea  is  that  a  quantity  of  sol¬ 
uble  phosphoric  acid  is  always  advisable  in  growing 
vegetables,  for  the  benefit  of  the  very  young  plants. 

To  Keep  Timber  from  Rotting. 

G.  A.  S.,  Freestone,  Ky. — What  will  keep  a  pine  stick  from  rot, 
such  as  we  use  for  derricks,  booms  and  masts  in  our  quarry  ?  We 
can’t  make  a  boom  log  last  over  four  years,  and  they  are  very 
expensive. 

Ans. — Chestnut  or  cedar  would  be  much  better  than 
pine,  where  exposed  to  moisture,  and  any  timber  may 
be  made  to  last  much  longer  under  such  conditions, 
by  soaking  it  in  creosote,  or,  what  is  a  very  fair  sub¬ 
stitute,  hot  coal  tar.  If  possible,  the  timber  should 
be  immersed  in  the  hot  tar  and  allowed  to  soak  in  it 
for  some  time  ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  something 
may  be  gained  in  durability  by  painting  the  timber 
with  the  hot  tar. 

Some  Raspberries  for  Canada. 

J.M.M.,  Wellburn,  Ont. — 1.  If  the  Cuthbert  raspberry  were  cut 
down  to  the  ground  in  the  spring,  would  the  new  canes  produce  a 
crop  the  same  year  ?  2.  What  are  six  of  the  best  red  raspberries 
combining  large  size,  productiveness,  and  good  quality?  3.  Are 
the  “  Pride  of  the  Hudson  ”  and  the  “  Hudson  River  Antwerp” 
the  same  or  different  berries?  4.  Which  is  the  best  autumnal 
bearing  blackcap  ? 

Ans. — The  Cuthbert  raspberry  bears  fruit  only  upon 
the  shoots  which  start  from  last  year’s  growth.  If, 
then,  you  cut  last  year’s  canes  to  the  ground,  most 
of  the  crop  would  necessarily  be  sacrificed.  2.  Col¬ 
umbian,  Cuthbert,  Turner,  Loudon,  Miller,  and  Marl¬ 
boro.  3.  The  Bride  of  the  Hudson  is  a  seedling  of 
Antwerp  and,  perhaps,  a  trifle  hardier.  4.  Gault. 

Grain  for  a  Jersey  Cow. 

W.  J.,  Camden,  Del. — Would  you  advise  a  ration  of  corn  meal 
and  wheat  bran  for  a  Jersey  cow,  the  corn  ground  with  the  cob  ? 
If  so,  what  quantity  of  each?  I  use  Crimson  clover  hay  for  cut 
feed,  and  corn  fodder  for  uncut  feed. 

Ans. — For  a  single  cow,  you  can  make  a  simple 
ration  by  taking  equal  parts  by  weight  of  bran  and 
corn-cob  meal,  and  feeding  it  with  the  hay  and  corn 
fodder.  For  a  herd  of  cows,  you  could,  doubtless, 
buy  foods  that  would  make  a  more  economical  ration. 

Paralysis  in  Hind  Legs  of  Calf. 

W.  C.  R.,  Speonk,  L.  I. — I  have  a  Jersey  calf  seven  months  old. 
She  was  all  right  and  healthy  until  I  left  her  out  all  night  in 
October.  It  was  not  very  cold  and  she  was  in  a  sheltered  place, 
but  next  morning  she  lay  on  the  ground  unable  to  move.  I  gave 
aconite  and  warm  injections;  also  applied  blankets  wrung  from 
hot  water.  She  eats  well,  but  has  no  use  of  her  hind  legs  and 
seems  weak  across  the  loins.  I  have  had  her  in  a  sling  ;  other¬ 
wise  she  lies  down.  When  she  tries  to  get  up  she  can  use  the 
fore  legs.  When  lying  down  she  stretches  the  hind  legs  out  the 
whole  length,  toward  the  fore  legs. 

Ans. — Give  the  calf  a  course  of  nux  vomica  ;  begin 
with  one-fourth  teaspoon ful  doses,  once  daily,  for 
three  days  ;  then  twice  daily  for  a  like  period  ;  after 
which  gradually  increase  the  dose  until  twitcliings  of 
the  muscles  are  observed,  when  the  nux  should  be 
discontinued,  or  the  dose  reduced.  Also  rub  the  loins 
every  two  or  three  days  with  sweet  oil  and  strong 
aqua  ammonia  well  shaken  together,  and  continue 
until  the  skin  is  well  blistered.  F.  I.,  k. 

A  Mercury  Blister ;  Shoeing  Flat  Feet. 

C.  G.,  East  Springfield,  Pa.— 1.  On  page  547  of  The  It.  N.-Y.,  binio- 
dide  of  mercury  made  into  an  ointment,  was  given  as  a  remedy 
for  curb  on  a  horse.  I  have  tried  this,  and  it  seems  to  do  no 
good.  Is  biniodide  the  same  as  iodide  of  mercury  ?  The  drug¬ 
gist  said  it  is.  He  used  a  dry,  red  powder,  and  mixed  it  with 
vaseline,  according  to  his  books,  but  it  did  not  blister.  Please 
give  the  proportions  and  just  how  the  ointment  is  made  to  cure 
curb.  2.  Which  is  the  best  way  to  shoe  a  horse  that  is  flat-footed 
and  inclined  to  stumble  ?  The  stumbling  is  only  in  the  front  feet. 

Ans. — 1.  There  are  two  iodides  of  mercury,  the  mer¬ 
curous  iodide,  or  lower  iodide,  which  is  green  in  color; 
and  the  mercuric  iodide,  which  is  red  or  vermilion 
colored.  This  red  iodide  or  biniodide,  is  the  one  much 
used  for  blistering,  and  is  commonly  sold  under  the 
name  of  red  ointment.  The  proportion  of  the  bin¬ 
iodide  used  in  a  blistering  ointment,  is  usually  either 
one  or  two  parts  of  the  iodide  to  eight  parts  of  lard  or 
vaseline.  When  two  parts  are  used,  the  ointment  should 
be  used  with  care,  otherwise  too  severe  blistering  may 
result  and  be  followed  by  sloughing  and  blemishing. 
2.  The  flat  foot,  especially  if  tender,  should  be  shod 
with  a  broad-webbed  shoe,  beveled  on  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  towards  the  inner  side,  so  as  to  remove  the 
pressure  from  the  sole,  and  cause  the  weight  to  be 
sustained  by  the  wall.  A  bar  shoe  is  often  used  to 
advantage  in  such  cases.  The  hind  feet  are  rarely 
flat-footed.  f.  l.  kilborne. 
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CO-OPERA  TIVE  INSURANCE  AGAIN. 


Heavy  Cost  of  Potatoes. 

C.  EL  B.,  South  Hingham,  Mass. — I 
read  with  surprise  the  notes  on  the  cost 
of  potatoes.  Farmers  of  this  county 
(Plymouth)  will  tell  you  that  it  costs  50 
cents  per  bushel  to  raise  potatoes.  I 
have  planted  potatoes  14  years,  and  this 


S75,  $50,  $40,  $30,  $25,  $15,  $10,  $5 

are  the  prizes  for  the  Subscription  Contest  from  December  1  to  January  15. 
Besides,  a  $5  cash  prize  is  guaranteed  to  every  agent  who  sends  20  yearly  sub¬ 
scriptions,  in  case  he  does  not  win  one  of  the  larger  prizes.  Besides  them,  the 


E.  P.s  Hillsboro,  Mo.  —  I  have  my 
property  insured  in  a  stock  company.  I 
paid  822.50  cash  down  for  81,500  for  five 
years.  Our  schoolhouse  is  insured  in  a 
farmers’  cooperative  company.  We  pay 
65  cents  on  8400,  until  a  fire  breaks  out. 
We  have  had  one  fire  in  the  last  17 
months,  which  cost  us  81. 

F.  W.  S.,  Franklin  County,  Vt. — It  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  rates 
mentioned  by  A.  R.,  page  808,  are  exor¬ 
bitant  or  not,  as  he  does  not  state  for 
how  long  a  period  the  property  is  in¬ 
sured.  We  carry  81,000  on  farm  build¬ 
ings  in  the  Vermont  Mutual,  a  coopera¬ 
tive  company.  Policies  are  issued  to 
run  six  years.  The  policy  or  surveyor’s 
fee  is  82.  Our  assessments  average  less 
than  82.50  per  year.  Of  course  the  rates 
on  town  property,  mills,  etc.,  are  higher. 
While  some  of  the  stock  companies, 
whose  business  is  in  the  hands  of  agents 
who  are  principally  interested  in  getting 
their  fees,  and  do  not  examine  one  risk 
in  ten  upon  which  they  issue  policies, 
are  withdrawing  from  the  State,  the 
Mutual  is  doing  a  safe  and  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  business,  owing  principally  to 
the  careful  examination  of  all  risks 
taken,  and  precautions  against  over-in¬ 
surance. 

L.  M.  S.,  Canajohariic,  N.  Y. — Insur¬ 
ance  rates,  or  rather  assessments  in  co¬ 
operative  companies  in  New  York,  are 
given  in  the  reports  of  the  central  organi¬ 
zation  as  follows  :  For  1891,  reports 
from  84  companies  show  an  average  of 
84.29  per  81,000  for  three  years,  or  81.43 
per  annum.  For  1892,  87  companies  re¬ 
ported,  and  the  total  average  was  85.02, 
or  81.67  per  annum.  For  1893,  99  com¬ 
panies  reported  ;  the  average  rate  was 
85.42  or  about  81-81  per  annum  for  each 
81,000  insured.  This  insurance  covers 
losses  from  tire  and  lightning  only,  and 
the  total  amount  of  property  insured 
was  nearly  8170,000,000,  presumably  all 
farm  property,  and  representing  41 
counties.  The  steadily  increasing  risk 
as  shown  above,  has,  probably,  been 
felt  by  all  companies  alike,  and  is  not 
easily  explained. 

A.  M.  B.,  Elba,  Mich. — I  send  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  assessments  of  the  Lapeer 
County  Farmers’  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Association,  beginning  with  1880,  for 
each  81,000  : 


1880 . 

. $1.50 

1888 . 

...$3  20 

1881 . 

.  4.30 

1889 . 

.  2.20 

1882 . 

.  2.10 

1890 . 

.  1.00 

1883 . 

.  1.65 

1891 . 

.  2.40 

1884 . 

. 2.70 

1892 . 

.  4.50 

1885 . 

.  2.80 

1893 . 

.  2.00 

1886 . 

.  3.50 

1894 . 

1887 . 

.  3.00 

1895 . 

.  2.50 

This  makes  an  average  assessment  of 
82.68  for  each  81,000  insured.  The  sur¬ 
veyor's  fee  is  81-  This  is  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  rates  that  A.  R.  gives. 

F.  P.  B.,  Liberty  Corners,  Pa. — The 
rates  of  insurance  in  the  stock  com¬ 
panies  are,  81  per  8100  on  houses  and 
contents,  and  81.50  per  8100  on  barns 
and  contents ;  this  insures  for  three 
years.  But  almost  all  the  farmers  in  this 
place,  are  insured  in  a  mutual  company 
which  insures  only  farm  property  in  this 
county.  It  has  been  doing  business  21 
years,  and  the  aggregate  assessments 
have  been  not  quite  83  per  8100,  which 
would  make  about  one  per  cent  for  seven 
years.  It  has  been  a  good  thing  for  us, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  feasible  in 
any  farming  community.  We  have  over 
83,000,000  insured.  We  have  an  assess¬ 
ment  about  once  every  year,  sometimes 
not  so  often  ;  we  do  not  make  an  assess¬ 
ment  for  every  loss,  as  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  are  insured,  and  it  would  make  too 
much  expense  to  notify  the  members  so 
often.  We  do  not  insure  against  damage 
by  lightning,  “other  than  fire  caused  by 
lightning,”  or  against  cyclones.  We 
never  have  had  very  much  damage  by 
cyclones  m  this  country. 


is  what  it  costs  me  per  acre  : 


Plowing . 

Harrowing . 

Furrowing . 

Cultivating . 

Covering . 

Dropping . 

Cutting . 

Paris-green . 

Applying  Paris-green . 

15  bushels  seed,  70c.  (last  season’s  price)  — 

Digging  and  sorting . 

10  cords  stable  manure . 

One-half  ton  fertilizer . 

Tax  and  interest . 


$3.00 

1.20 

1.00 

3.00 

3.00 

1.25 

1.25 

.40 

3.00 

10.50 

24.00 

60.00 

20.00 

6.50 


Total . $138.00 

Average  yield  of  marketable  potatoes,  400  bush¬ 
els;  cost  per  bushel,  34)4c. 

Now,  in  order  to  keep  along  with  West¬ 
ern  soil  and  low  cost,  I  must  reckon  on 
the  hay  that  will  grow  from  the  manure 
used.  After  digging,  I  sow  Timothy, 
Red-top  and  clover,  and  get  three  tons 
per  year  for  three  years,  worth  810  per 
ton,  standing,  when  the  soil  is  in  about 
the  same  condition  as  before  planting. 
Deducting  the  value  of  the  hay  from  the 
first  cost,  leaves  848,  or  12  cents  per 
bushel.  The  small  potatoes  pay  for 
seeding  down.  By  figuring  in  this  way, 
I  can  keep  along  with  Mr.  Chapman, 
without  using  improved  machines. 

More  About  That  Pork. 

J.  H.  II.,  Germantown,  N.  Y. — I  would 
advise  H.  F.  G.,  page  808,  not  to  let  the 
brine  come  above  the  salt  on  his  pork. 
The  brine,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
spoils  and  then  spoils  the  pork.  Have 
the  pork  well  covered  with  coarse  salt. 

W.  S.  A.,  Torrington,  Conn. — I  came 
near  losing  my  pork  in  the  same  way 
as  that  mentioned  by  II.  F.  G.  I  drained 
the  brine  all  out,  and  made  a  very  strong 
new  one  ;  poured  it  on  to  the  pork  boil¬ 
ing  hot,  and  it  was  all  right.  I  pack  it 
as  he  did,  a  layer  of  pork  and  plenty  of 
salt — rock  salt  if  I  can  get  it.  I  pack  it 
very  tight,  so  that  it  will  not  rise  in  the 
brine.  In  about  24  hours,  I  make  a 
strong  brine,  put  it  on  boiling  hot,  and 
have  no  trouble  in  Keeping  the  pork 
sweet  and  good.  I  make  a  pickle  for 
my  beef,  dried  beef  and  hams,  and  pour 
it  on  boiling  hot.  We  have  part  of  a 
ham  from  a  hog  which  was  butchered 
December,  ’74,  and  it  is  all  right.  The  two 
hams  weighed  100  pounds.  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  this  method  for  more  than  40 
years,  with  perfect  success.  I  use  no 
old  brine. 

S.  D.  R.,  Franklin  Grove,  111. — If  11. 
F.  G.  will  sugar-cure  his  meat,  1  believe 
that  he  will  have  no  further  trouble. 
For  250  pounds  of  pork,  take  five  pounds 
of  common  salt,  one  pound  of  brown 
sugar,  one-fourth  pound  of  saltpeter,  one- 
fourth  pound  of  black  pepper,  one 
ounce  of  red  pepper.  Mix  thoroughly, 
and  rub  on  the  flesh  side,  all  that  will 
adhere.  Let  them  lie  four  hours,  then 
apply  on  the  skin  side.  Let  them  lie 
overnight,  then  apply  on  the  flesh  side 
again,  and,  after  10  days,  smoke. 

E.  W.,  Oxford,  N.  Y. — Use  a  clean  bar¬ 
rel,  one  that  has  not  been  used  for  any¬ 
thing  else  but  pork.  After  the  meat  is 
thoroughly  cool,  say,  two  or  three  days 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rukal  New-Yokkeu. 


Merit 

Is  what  gives  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  its  great 
popularity  and  constantly  increasing  sales.  It 
perfectly  and  permanently  cures  catarrh,  rheu¬ 
matism,  scrofula,  salt  rheum,  in  fact  all  blood 
diseases,  because 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 


Hood’s  Pills  cure  all  Liver  Ills.  25  cents. 


agent  keeps  his  regular  commission,  and  a  81-bill  goes  back  every  night  to  the  one 
who  sends  the  largest  club  for  that  day.  It  sometimes  goes  back  for  one  name. 
This  is  the  best  subscription  time  in  the  whole  year.  Begin  now.  No  agents  have 
done  very  much  yet.  As  usual,  all  are  leaving  it  till  the  last  week  or  two.  Begin 
now  and  get  a- lead  for  that  875.  Do  you  want  some  sample  copies  to  start  with  ? 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK. 


HERRICK  3EED  CO., 

INCORPORATED,  ROCH  ES7  ER,  N.  Y.  " 
Purity  and  Quality  Guaranteed.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Plant  the  Best  Currants 

WHITE  IMPERIAL  excels  all  others  in  quality 
for  a  fine  table  currant. 

PRESIDENT  WILDER  combines  qualities  that 
make  it  the  most  valuable  market  and  table  Red 
Currant  that  has  been  put  upon  the  market.  For 
prices  apply  to 

S.  D.  WILLARI),  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


QRAPEvines 

■  ki  Small  Fruits. 
All  old  and  new  varieties  Extra  quality.  Warranted 
true.  Lowest  rate*.  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  fi.Y. 


FRUIT  TRFFQ~Peach’Apple’  plum>  strawberry 
I  Hull  I  flLLO  Plants  and  Asparagus  Roots,  in 
quantities  low.  20-page  catalogue  FREE.  Send  at 
once.  BERLIN  NURSERIES,  Berlin.  Md. 


THE  MILLER  RED  RASPBERRY 

Is  all  that  is  desirable,  in  Plant  and  Fruit;  it  has  no 
equal.  We  wili  mail  50  Diants  to  any  address  In 
America  on  receipt  of  $2.  For  further  particulars, 
and  1,000  rates,  address 

JERSEY  STATE  NURSERIES,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


MY  STRAWBERRY  CATALOGUE 

Free  to  all.  Send  now. 

C.  N.  FLANSBUBGH,  Leslie,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Introducer  of  Satisfaction  Strawberry,  has  Clyde, 
Wm.  Belt,  Marshall,  Bisel,  Brandywine,  Eleanor, 
Mary,  Staples,  Brunette.  Over  40  other  best  varieties. 
Large  stock  very  Hue  plants.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
free.  ENOS  W.  DUNHAM,  Stevensville,  Mich. 


TUC  Pill  I  Cfl  burned  at  the  Orange 

I  nL  UULLlU  ulUlm  County  Nurseries, 
could  be  sold  low.  Poor  stock  never  is  cheap.  We 
ship  only  prime  stock.  Catalogue  free. 

T.  J.  DWYER,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


BERRY  GROWERS,  REJOICE! 

18  to  20  cents  a  quart  for  your  berries  by  shipping 
in  my  new  DISPLAY  PACKAGE.  No  division  slats, 
no  hinges,  no  crushed  berries.  The  best  package  ever 
Invented  or  your  money  refunded.  It  has  cost  us 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  secure  our  rights  at  Patent 
Office.  For  50  cents,  by  registered  letter,  we  send  a 
detail  drawing,  showing  the  sizes,  cost  and  how  to 
make  it.  Simple;  a  child  can  make  it  at  a  cost  of 
only  20  cents.  Act  at  once  and  get  a  handsome  pic¬ 
ture  of  one  of  our  packages  filled  with  Brandywine 
berries— a  beautiful  display.  Only  1,000  drawings 
will  be  sold;  just  to  cover  mv  expenses  at  Patent 
Office.  Your  money  back  when  all  drawings  are  sold. 

TICE  C.  KEV1TT,  Inventor,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES  ^ 

Also  Beekeepers’  Supplies. 
Now  is  the  time  to  order  and 
get  the  DISCOUNTS.  Cata¬ 
logue  and  price  list  free.  Address 

BERLIN  FRUIT  BOX  CO., 

Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 


$10.00 


FOB  LARGEST  POTATO, 

Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2, 


sent  me  and  raised  from  seed  purchased  of  me  this 
season,  will  be  awarded  October  15, 1396.  Potato  must 
reach  me  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  or  before  that  date. 
Seed,  five  pounds,  30  cents;  one  barrel  free,  to  person 
sending  in  first  order.  Address  all  orders  to 

A.  C  GEARHART,  West  Decatur,  Pa. 


PDIfifiCnil  PI  largest  handler 

linlfflOlllV  ULUvElf  of  American-grown 
Crimson  Clover  Seed  in  the  United  States,  Is  JOSEPH 
E.  HOLLAND,  Grower  and  Jobber,  Milford,  Del. 
Also.  Cow  Peas.  Winter  Oats.  Timothy  Seed.  etc. 


AAUI  DC  AC  l,er  bushel,  sacked,  Second- 
UU  TT  itAv  Crop  Carman  No.  1  and  White 
Bliss  potatoes.  The  best  early  potato  grown.  Lady 
Thompson  Strawberry  Plants.  $2  per  1,000. 

T.  B.  PARKER.  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


OPPORTUNITY  ?o*R.R;S 

is  NOW.  Never  cheaper.  Catalogue  ready  in 
December.  Horse  Shoe  Farm  CHKSHIRKS  ^re 
going  fast.  Write  me.  C.  E.  Chapman,  Peruville,  N.Y 


LIVE  MEN 

WANTED. 

To  take  orders  for  ray  Seeds.  1890  Seed  Annual  and 
Special  Wholesale  Price  List  ready.  If  you  mean 
business,  write  now. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Grower  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY’S  (1896)  CATALOGUE  will  be  the  largest. handsomest 

and  most  valuable  that  they  have  published.  It  will  contain  accurate  and  reliable  descriptions  of  the  largest 
and  choicest  collections  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubbery,  roses,  etc.,  ever  offered,  besides  ample 
cultural  directions.  It  will  be  richly  illustrated  with  half  tone  engravings,  and  will  have  a  colored  plate  of 
new  and  unique  design,  and  illustrated  cover.  It  will  be  mailed  to  regular  customers  free,  to  others  on  receipt 
of  10  cents  to  cover  postage.  ELUVANUKK  &  BAKKV.  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


ROGERS’ 

KITTEN 

(OUR  LITTLE  CATALOGUE) 


has  been  very  active  the  past  fall,  and  has  grown  to  be  a  common-sense  cat.  He  is 
lull  of  business  and  different  from  any  other  cat.  Not  a  big,  high-priced  sleepy 
fellow,  but  a  lively  little  hustler,  built  for  business.  We  want  to  send  him  to 
cat-ch  your  order.  It  will  pay  you  to  have  him  around.  Write  for  one  to-day. 


ROGERS  NURSERIES,  ISAAC  C.  ROGERS,  Manager,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Tour  Name  address 

Plainly  written  on  a  postal  card  and  addressed  to 
W.  F.  ALLEN.  JR..  SALISBURY,  MD., 
will  bring  you  free  of  charge  his  32-page  Illustrated 
Strawberry  Catalogue,  containing  several  original 
wood  engravings,  and  honest  descriptions  of  over  60 
varieties  (largest  and  best  Strawberry  Catalogue  pub¬ 
lished);  also  sample  copy  ot  The  Strawberry  CulturisU 
or  Ain  Ainu/ 1  IK  you  grow  strawberries,  you 
OCillU  IlUYY!  can’t  afford  to  be  without  it. 

The  only  Yellow  Freestone  PEACH 
ipening  with  Amsden. 


The  Latest  and  Largest 
Yellow  Freestone  PEACH, 


EMPEROR 


MERCER  { 


The  only  Bare-Bearing, 

Non-Rotting  CHERRY, 

For  full  descriptions  send  for  Catalogue  (lOo.)  We  will  send  our  Beautifully  IUut.  Oalaloffue  with 
the  Col’d  Plates  of  the  3  Wonderful  New  Fruits,  and  1  Emperor  Peach  June  Bud  by 
mail,  postpaid,  for  10c.  JOS. 11.  BLACK, SON  A  CO.,  Village  Margeries,  HlgkUtOWa, N.J, 


Fall  Snpply  Of  All  Kinds  OfNnrsery  Stock  in 


LUM,PEACH,PEAR, 

Apple,  Cherry,  Quince,  Crape  Vines,  with  all  kinds 
of  Small  Fruits.  Also  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses  and  Seeds,  Japan,  Holland  and  other  Bulbs. 


Everything  of  the  best— for  Orchard,  Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden  and  Con¬ 
servatory.  Millions  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Bufbs,  Greenhouse  Plants,  etc  Why  not  pro¬ 
cure  the  best  direct  from  the  growers  and  aave  all  commissions  I  Write  us  your  wants  and 
we  will  quote  you  lowest  prices. 

Price  list  and  catalogue  free,  42nd  year.  lOOO  acres.  29  Greenhouses. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box 23  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB  DISCUSSION. 

(CONTINUED.) 

after  butchering1,  put  a  good  layer  of 
Turk’s  Island  rock  salt  in  the  bottom, 
then  a  layer  of  pork.  Pack  very  tight. 
Then  put  in  another  heavy  sprinkling  of 
salt,  and  so  continue  till  all  is  packed. 
Don’t  be  afraid  of  using  too  much  salt, 
as  pork  will  not  take  any  more  than  it 
needs.  After  packing,  make  a  brine  of 
the  same  kind  of  salt,  strong  enough  to 
bear  up  a  potato,  and  sufficient  quantity 
to  cover  the  pork  well,  and  pour  on  when 
cool.  Put  in  the  barrel  a  well-fitting 
cover,  and  a  heavy  stone  on  this  to  keep 
the  pork  under  the  brine.  One  must  keep 
the  pork  under  the  brine  all  the  time. 

Why  Saloonkeepers  Handle  Sills. 

A.  B.,Federalsburgii,Md. — Referring 
to  the  item  concerning  the  marked  700 
$10  bills,  the  remark  that  figures  cannot 
lie  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  out  of 
place,  in  this  case.  The  fact  that  410 
bills  were  turned  in  by  saloonkeepers, 
may  indicate  only  that  410  men  pur¬ 
chased  one  beer  each,  and  thereby  com¬ 
pelled  the  saloonkeeper  to  change  an 
inconveniently  large  note  for  each,  re¬ 
turning  him  $9.95  in  change.  What  it 
does  not  indicate,  is  that  the  said  410 
bills  were  spent  in  the  saloon.  A  man 
must  eat,  and  the  wages  of  operatives  in 
New  England  towns  are  usually  more 
than  half  due  for  the  current  board,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  necessary  expenses. 
I  never  enter  a  saloon  for  any  purpose, 
but  know  of  many  who  make  it  a  prac¬ 
tice  to  get  their  checks  and  large  bills 
changed  in  them,  the  saloonkeeper  being 
prepared  to  do  this  in  order  to  catch 
custom. 

Bacteria  Worse  Than  Cow. 

L.  M.  St.  J.,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. — I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  state¬ 
ment  that,  “  There  are  three  causes  for 
an  unpleasant  taste  in  milk  or  cream 
outside  of  what  happens  to  it  after  it  is 
taken  from  the  cow.”  I  have  repeatedly 
encountered  the  one  referred  to  by  Prof. 
Wing,  but  much  oftener  those  that  are 
only  explained  by  the  bacterial  theory. 
I  cannot  agree  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  that 
our  scientific  friends  carry  this  theory 
too  far.  In  my  own  experience,  it  as¬ 
sumes,  each  year,  a  greater  import¬ 
ance.  The  sooner  we  understand  that 
these  bacteria  are  like  plants  —  use¬ 
ful  plants  and  weeds — that  a  room  or  a 
section  of  country  may  be  prolific  in  one 
or  infested  with  the  other,  that  a  low 
or  high  temperature  will  destroy  the 
vitality  of  one  and  not  of  another,  and 
that  other  conditions  will  accomplish 
similar  results,  the  better  we  shall  suc¬ 
ceed. 


IMP0RTANTIF  TRUE. 

The  generally  accepted  theory  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  transplanting  trees  is  this  : 
“Preserve  all  the  roots  as  far  as  practica¬ 
ble;  remove  all  wounded  roots;  cut  back 
the  top  of  the  tree  to  correspond  to  the  in¬ 
jury  sustained  by  the  roots.”  This  seems 
to  accord  with  the  principles  of  plant 
growth  as  generally  understood.  All  of 
our  plants,  whether  fruits  or  ornamental 
trees,  have  been  transplanted  according 
to  this  view  of  plant  life,  and  we  have 
met  with  a  full  share  of  success. 

A  single  exception  occurs  to  us  :  When 
we  began  our  practical  work  of  horticul¬ 
ture,  a  lot  of  pear  trees  was  ordered 
from  a  well-known  nursery  firm,  the 
selection  of  kinds  and  sizes  being  left 
to  the  firm.  The  trees  arrived  as  or¬ 
dered,  but  we  were  distressed  to  find 
that  the  roots  were  so  closely  pruned 
that  only  the  large  roots — mere  stubs 
five  or  six  inches  long — remained.  At 
first  we  thought  to  send  them  back,  but 
it  was  already  late  m  the  spring,  and  it 


would  give  us  a  deal  of  trouble.  We 
decided,  therefore,  to  plant  them  with 
all  the  care  we  would  have  given  to 
trees  with  ample  roots,  such  as  we  ex¬ 
pected  to  receive,  and  then  to  report  the 
failures  to  the  firm  that  sent  them.  The 
result  was  that  every  one  of  these  trees 
grew,  and  they  grew  thriftily,  many  of 
them  being  alive  and  healthy  to-day. 
With  this  introduction,  the  only  light 
we  can  throw  upon  the  subject  from  our 
own  experience,  we  will  place  before 
our  readers  the  gist  of  a  letter  from  our 
friend  H.  M.  Stringfellow,  of  Galveston, 
Tex.  He  insists  that  the  whole  theory 
and  practice  of  tree  planting,  as  handed 
down  from  time  immemorial,  is  wrong. 
In  other  words,  trees  when  transplanted, 
need  fewer  and  shorter  roots,  rather 
than  many  and  longer  roots.  Instead  of 
large  holes  and  carefully  spreading  out 
the  roots,  and  working  in  the  soil  by 
hand,  as  now  practiced,  he  would  pre¬ 
pare  his  soil,  stretch  a  strong  line  with 
tags  tied  at  the  desired  intervals,  make 
a  small  hole  with  a  dibble  a  couple  of 
inches  in  diameter,  put  the  trees  down 
the  proper  distance  and,  when  a  row  is 
done,  turn  back  and  tramp  thoroughly. 
The  tramping  he  regards  as  very  im¬ 
portant. 

Ilis  directions  for  root  pruning  are  : 

Hold  the  tree  top  down,  and  cat  all  roots  back 
to  about  an  inch,  more  or  less,  sloping'  the  cuts 
so  that  when  the  tree  is  set,  the  cut  surface  will 
face  downwards.  Experience  has  shown  that 
these  roots  are  generally  emitted  perpendicularly 
to  the  plane  or  surface  of  the  cut.  This  final 
pruning  should  be  done  shortly  before  planting, 
so  as  to  present  a  fresh  surface  for  the  callus  to 
form.  If  trees  are  to  be  kept  some  time,  or 
shipped  by  a  nurseryman,  about  two  inches  of 
root  should  be  left,  the  planter  to  cut  back  as 
directed  when  the  tree  is  set.  About  a  foot  of  top 
should  be  left ;  more  or  less  makes  no  difference. 
If  the  tree  is  well  staked,  three  feet  may  be  left 
without  diminishing  the  growth  much. 

Mr.  String-fellow’s  chief  insistence  is 
that  trees  treated  in  this  way  will  live 
longer  and  be  far  more  vigorous  and 
healthy.  The  planter  in  his  haste  for 
fruit,  “demands  large  trees  with  plenty 
of  roots  and  top,  to  support  which  and 
to  make  them  live,  the  nurseryman  often 
transplants  several  times.  This  gives  a 
mass  of  fibrous  roots  which  will  insure 
their  living,  but  practically  dwarfs  them 
and  destroys  their  future  usefulness.” 

The  value,  from  an  economical  point 
of  view,  of  his  method  is  claimed  to  be 
almost  beyond  computation.  There  is  an 
enormous  saving  to  the  nurseryman  in 
digging  his  stock  ;  an  equally  great  sav¬ 
ing  in  packing.  Instead  of  great  bales  of 
tops,  roots,  moss,  bagging  and  rope,  and 
labor  of  putting  up  the  same,  or  large 
boxes  containing  thousands  of  pounds  of 
the  same  useless  dead  weight,  a  thousand 
root  and  top-pruned  trees  could  be 
packed  in  a  medium-sized,  tight  box,  with 
a  layer  of  wet  moss  in  the  bottom  to 
maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  and 
shipped  with  perfect  safety  around  the 
world.  The  saving  to  the  buyer  will  be 
even  greater.  It  would  be  hard,  he  says, 
to  estimate  how  many  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  are  annually  paid  by 
planters  to  railroads  in  charges  on  worse 
than  useless  tops,  roots  and  packing. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  is  the 
only  nurseryman,  thus  far,  that  cares 
publicly  to  advocate  Mr.  Stringfellow’s 
method  of  pruning  roots  for  transplanta¬ 
tion.  He  practiced  this  close  root-prun¬ 
ing  upon  the  100,000  peach  trees  set  in 
his  Georgia  orchard,  and  less  than  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  failed  to  grow,  all 
making  the  most  vigorous  and  even 
growth  he  has  seen  in  any  orchard  in 
America.  Mr.  Hale  says  that  he  is  thor¬ 
oughly  in  favor  of  this  system  of  root 
pruning.  It  is  plain  that  only  trees 
which  make  roots  readily  would  thrive 
if  so  severely  pruned.  We  dare  say 
that  evergreens,  magnolias,  hickories, 
etc.,  could  not  stand  it  at  all.  There 
need,  however,  be  no  speculation  about 
the  matter.  The  advantages  or  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  system  may  easily  be  de¬ 
termined  by  experiment  stations  and 
others  who  deem  it  worthy  of  scientific 
investigation . 


We  do  not  see  that  the  demand  for 
large  fruits  of  all  kinds  grows  any  less, 
and  the  quince  is  no  exception.  We  have 
received  a  quince  from  Wm.  Mustard,  of 
Ripple,  Ind.,  known  as  the  Missouri 
Mammoth,  and  lately  introduced  by 
Albertson  &  Hobbs.  It  weighs  1% 
pound,  measures  about  13  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference  either  way,  is  quite  regular 
in  form,  and  of  a  clear  yellow  color.  The 
quality  is  about  likd  that  of  the  Orange. 
We  wonder  whether  the  quince  may  be  so 
improved  in  quality  that  one  would  rel¬ 
ish  it  as  he  would  a  pear  or  apple . 

Winesap. — Just  at  this  time,  the  Wine- 
sap  is  offered  for  sale  at  every  stand 
and  grocery  store.  The  color  attracts, 
and  the  quality  holds  the  buyer.  It  is  of 
a  deep,  glossy  red,  and  that  is  the  color 
that  all  seem  to  prefer.  Its  quality  is 
fine,  being,  as  we  would  describe  it,  a 
combination  of  the  Esopus  Spitzenberg 
and  the  Snow  apple  (Fameuse).  Its  size 
is  about  that  of  the  Snow,  though  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  larger, 
ranking  as  a  full  medium  in  size.  They 
are  now  retailing  in  the  grocery  stores 
at  50  cents  a  so-called  half  bushel,  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  readier  sale  than  the  York  Im¬ 
perial  or  even  the  Esopus  Spitzenberg. 
It  thrives  best  in  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio. 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado. 
South  Carolina,  Geogia,  Indiana,  Texas. 
New  Mexico . 

We  think  that  the  Beniucasa  cerifera 
or  Cassabanana,  a  fruit  of  which,  sent 
to  us  by  J.  E.  Normand  of  Marksville, 
La.,  was  described  in  last  week’s  Rural- 
isms,  was  first  raised  in  this  country  by 
Prof.  Bailey  of  Cornell  University,  and 
described  by  him  in  a  bulletin  issued 
either  early  in  this  year  or  late  in  1894. 
The  bulletin  in  question  is  not  at  hand. 
We  find  seed  of  it  offered  among  the 
vegetable  novelties  of  Thorburn’s  cata¬ 
logue  of  this  year  under  the  Chinese 
name  of  Zit-kwa.  The  fruit,  it  is  claimed, 
is  excellent  for  preserves  or  sweet 
pickles.  We  had  forgotten  that  seeds  of 
the  Benincasa  were  planted  at  the  Rural 
Grounds  with  other  cucurbitaceous  nov¬ 
elties,  all  of  which  were  destroyed  by 
the  tornado . 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Tobacco. 


No  crop  varies  more  in  qual¬ 
ity  according  to  grade  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  used  than  tobacco.  Pot¬ 
ash  is  its  most  important  re¬ 
quirement,  producing  a  large 
yield  of  finest  grade  leaf.  Use 
only  fertilizers  containing  at 
least  io%  actual 

(KaO) 


in  form  of  sulphate.  To  in¬ 
sure  a  clean  burning  leaf,  avoid 
fertilizers  containing  chlorine. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars  boom¬ 
ing  special  fertilizers,  but  are  practical  works,  contain¬ 
ing  latest  researches  on  the  subject  of  fertilization,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  farmers.  They  are  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


E:  Bowker’s  Fertilizers. 

SOLUBLE  —  ACTIVE — 8URE.  ? 


SZRflWkTR  FERTILIZER  CO.,  ^2 
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Cider  Machinery— Send  for  catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Cold 

Dust 

On  Every 
Farm 
in  this 
Country 


would  mean  a  saving  of  more  than 
half  the  labor  required  to  keep 
things  clean  without  it. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  is 
in  millions  of  kitchens  now  and 
will  be  in  millions  more  when  tried 

I  by  hard  worked  women  who  have 
never  used  it. 

In  cleaning  and  scrubbing  any-  j|i 
thing  its  aid  is  invaluable.  It  does  m 
something  no  soap  or  other  cleanser 
will  do — cuts  the  grease  on  milk 
>st  pails,  pans,  churns,  &c.  With  its 
aid  you  can  keep  your  dairy  clean 
ana sweet  hi  half  the  time ,  with  half 
H  the  labor ,  at  half  the  expense.  Sold 
%  everywhere  in  large  packages,  25c. 

H  each. 


Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for| 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  live  stock, 


THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 


co„  | 


CHAMPION  evaporator 

vainma  ivn  for  maple, 
SORGHUM,  CIDER,  AND  FRUIT  JELLIES 

Write  for  1898  Catalogue. 

THE  G.  II.  GRIMM  MEG.  Cl).,  Hudson,  Ohio,  or  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


moloflAta.  60,000  In  use.  We  are U. 8.  Headquarter* 
for  Spray  Pump*,  and  Insecticide*.  Catalogue,  Spray 
Calendar,  and  fall  Treatise  on  Spraying, ^  FREE. 

4  "7  spraying  Outfit  EZ.f\ 

9  I  a  •  Express  Paid,  for 
P.  C.  LEWIS  MFC.  CO.,  Box  05  Catskni,  N.Y. 


Eclipse  Spray  Pump 

Indorsed  by  leading  authorities  as  the  best  Pump  on 
the  market.  Perfect  agitation  of  material.  Relia¬ 
bility,  Durability  and  Economy  fully  secured.  Solid 
Brass  and  Combination  Nozzdes.  Extension  rods  in 
Brass  and  Bamboo,  Hose  and  Spraying  Specialties. 
We  pay  the  freight  until  March  1.  Send  for  catalogue. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


SPRAYING  CROPS:  Why, 

When  and  How  to  Do  It.— By  Prof.  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Weed.  Illustrated. 

This  little  book  tells  in  plain,  understandable 
English,  just  what  the  ordinary  farmer  and  fruit 
grower  most  needs  to  know.  It  describes  all  the 
insecticides  and  fungicides  used  in  spraying;  all 
the  principal  appliances  used  ;  tells  when  to 
spray;  what  precautions  to  observe  ;  describes 
the  insects  and  fungi  against  which  it  Is  neces¬ 
sary  to  guard ;  in  fact,  is  a  complete,  condensed, 
convenient  handbook  on  the  whole  subject.  Price, 
in  stiff  paper  covers,  is  hut  25  cents,  postpaid. 


Horticulturist’s  Buie  Book. 

By  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  It  contains,  in  handy 
and  concise  form,  a  great  number  of  rules 
and  recipes  required  by  gardeners,  fruit 
growers,  truckers,  florists,  farmers,  etc.  Dis¬ 
cusses  injurious  insects,  fungicides,  and  gives 
tables  for  planting,  etc.  Cloth,  75  cents. 

Third  edition,  revised. 


Fruit  Culture,  and  the  Laying  Out 
and  Management  of  a  Country  Home. 

By  W.  C.  Strong.  Illustrated.  A  guide  to  the 
culture  of  fruits  suited  to  the  owner  of  a  hom  e. 
Considers  the  choice  of  location,  preparation 
of  the  soil,  how  and  when  to  plant,  and  gives 
a  short  descriptive  list  of  the  popular  varie¬ 
ties  of  each  fruit.  Instructions  in  pruning 
and  cultivation,  descriptions  of  diseases  and 
insect  enemies,  with  remedies,  and  a  chapter 
on  propagation,  make  the  book  complete  for 
the  amateur.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04,  equal  to 
8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Thirty  cents  per  agate  line  (14  lines  to  the  inch).  Yearly  orders 
of  10  or  more  lines,  and  1,000-line  orders,  25  cents  per  line. 
Reading  Notices,  ending  with  “Adv.,”  75  cents  per 
count  line.  Absolutely  One  Pbice  Only 
Advertisements  Inserted  only  for  responsible  and  honorable  houses 
We  must  have  copy  one  week  before  the  date  of  issue. 


Be  sure  that  the  name  and  address  of  sender,  with  name  of  Post- 
office  and  State,  and  what  the  remittance  is  for,  appear  in  every 
letter.  Money  orders  and  bank  drafts  on  New  York  are  the  safest 
means  of  transmitting  money. 

Address  all  business  communications  and  make  all  orders  p&y- 
able  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

Corner  Chambers  and  Pearl  Streets.  New  York. 


SATURDAY ,  DECEMBER  28,  1895. 


THANK  YOU! 

Our  readers  are  responding-  nobly  to  that  invitation 
to  send  just  one  new  subscription  in  renewing  for 
next  year.  Single  subscriptions  are  quite  the  excep¬ 
tion  this  year.  The  majority  send  not  only  their  own 
name,  but  that  of  some  friend  or  neighbor.  Thank 
you  !  It  is  just  this  kindly  spirit  that  makes  Tiie 
It.  N.-Y.  strong  and  able  to  accomplish  some  good  in 
the  world.  Let  this  good  work  be  kept  up  ! 

© 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  any  of  our  readers  who 
have  fed  dried  brewers’  grains  to  poultry.  How  do 
they  compare  with  other  grain  as  to  price,  feeding 
value  or  effect  ?  Under  what  circumstance  would  you 
buy  them  for  poultry  ? 

Q 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  given  the  dry  Bordeaux 
Mixture  a  fair  trial,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  them 
tell  us  about  it.  If  this  fungicide  can  be  made  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder,  with  none  of  the 
trouble  of  dissolving  in  water  and  the  force  required 
to  spray  it,  we  shall  have  taken  another  progressive 
step  in  the  science  of  combating  plant  diseases. 

0 

The  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station  warns  the 
public  against  a  somewhat  new  fraud — a  seed  ped¬ 
dler,  who  is  trying  to  sell  a  wonderful  new  plant,  of 
which  he  says : 

It  resembles  all  other  varieties  of  clover,  peas,  beans,  etc., 
grows  two  to  four  feet  high  on  ordinary  laud  and  is  adapted  to 
thin  or  sandy  soil.  It  is  far  superior  to  manure  to  plow  under. 

The  plant  is  Alsike  clover  not  at  all  suited  to  North 
Carolina  or  the  South. 

© 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  had  quite  a  little 
discussion  concerning  the  life  habits  of  the  White 
(jirub — the  insect  that  does  such  damage  to  strawberry 
plants.  Are  these  grubs  found  in  the  manure  piles  ? 
Many  farmers  who  claim  that  they  are,  have  proved 
the  fact  to  their  own  satisfaction,  at  least,  by  sending 
insects  taken  from  the  manure  pile.  Prof.  Slinger- 
land  has  been  examining  some  of  these  insects,  and 
will  tell  us  what  they  are  next  week, 

© 

“Good  Roads  Made  by  Bad  Men!”  There  is  a 
slogan  the  farmers  of  this  country  may  well  take  up 
for  a  party  cry.  Why  keep  up  expensive  jails  for  con¬ 
victs  ?  Their  health,  their  morals  and  their  future 
behavior  will  be  better  for  a  season  of  exercise  at 
road-making.  Their  labor  applied  to  road  improve¬ 
ment  will  interfere  least  with  the  work  of  men  who 
have  families  to  .support.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
man  need  be  abused,  starved  or  beaten  because  he  is  a 
convict.  Give  them  fair  treatment,  but  take  them  out 
of  the  jails  and  let  their  evil  bring  forth  good  on  the 
highways. 

© 

Last  February,  a  correspondent  figured  out  the 
cost  of  a  building  and  yards  suitable  for  housing 
1.000  hens  in  comfort.  lie  proposed  building  one 
house  300  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide,  with  50  yards 
connected  with  it,  each  12x150  feet.  The  cost  of 
materials  and  labor  to  build  this  outfit  wras  estimated 
at  S3, 708  15.  The  hens  would  be  crowded  into  a  small 
space  with  every  convenience  for  quick  and  handy 
work  in  caring  for  them.  This  design  was  for  high- 
priced  land  where  the  poultryman  could  buy  all  the 
food.  Now,  Mr.  Mapes’s  plan  is  the  reverse  of  this. 
His  hens  are  on  land  that  would  otherwise  be  idle. 
Ilis  little  houses  cost  him  complete  about  $40  each. 
He  can,  therefore,  house  1,000  hens  for  $1,000,  for  his 


feeding  device  enables  him  to  dispense  with  all  the 
cost  of  yards  which,  in  the  other  case,  amounts  to 
nearly  $800.  With  their  present  arrangements,  Mr. 
Mapes  and  his  son  can  easily  care  for  50  houses,  or 
2,000  hens.  In  case  of  disease  or  fire,  it  is  evidently 
better  to  have  the  birds  in  25  houses  instead  of  in 
one.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  which  of  these 
systems  will  produce  the  cheapest  eggs — all  things 
considered.  Certainly,  Mr.  Mapes  has  shown  what  a 
hen  man  can  do  on  cheap  land. 

w 

One  of  the  most  successful  poultry  men  we  know 
of  recently  advised  a  friend  to  throw  away  all  the 
feeding  tables  and  theories  of  scientific  men  and  feed 
what  the  hens  called  for  and  what  made  them  lay.  He 
believes  in  proved  science,  but  would  warn  farmers 
against  trusting  too  much  to  theories.  It  is  true  that 
trying  to  seek  out  a  scientific  ration  for  a  hen  is  like 
walking  in  the  dark.  We  cannot  apply  all  the  rules 
that  have  been  so  carefully  investigated  with  four- 
footed  animals  because  the  hen’s  habits  of  life,  her 
covering  and  her  digestive  apparatus  are  all  different. 
We  hope  to  bear  all  these  things  in  mind  in  preparing 
the  article  on  “Feeding  the  Hen,”  which  will  begin 
next  week. 

© 

“  You  may  say  what  you  like  about  your  chemical 
fertilizers,  whenever  I  use  stable  manure  or  wood 
ashes,  I  always  get  better  results  than  I  do  with  the 
chemicals  alone  !”  That  is  a  statement  often  made 
by  good  farmers  who  are  unable  to  explain  it.  The 
result  of  those  experiments  with  lime  in  Rhode  Island 
gives  a  good  explanation.  The  soil  is  acid.  The 
manure  is  alkaline  and  the  ashes  contain  lime.  This 
“sweetens”  the  soil  and  enables  the  plants  to  thrive. 
The  fertilizers  are  acid  and  cannot  be  used  to  advant¬ 
age  until  the  sourness  is  neutralized.  We  believe 
that  this  will  explain  many  apparent  failures  with 
fertilizers  on  well  drained  soil  that  no  one  suspected 
of  sourness. 

0 

There’s  another  new  idea  about  the  cost  of  pota¬ 
toes  on  page  858.  This  one  comes  from  a  point  pretty 
close  to  old  l*ly mouth  Rock.  Think  of  it,  ye  Western 
men,  of  spending  $138  in  labor  and  money  on  one  acre 
of  potatoes  !  That’s  an  awful  risk  for  a  man  to  take 
with  drought,  blight,  scab  and  other  enemies  threaten¬ 
ing  to  ruin  his  crop.  Another  idea  is  that  of  letting 
the  Timothy  hay  reduce  the  cost  of  the  potatoes. 
Suppose  wheat  or  rye,  seeded  to  clover,  had  been  used 
instead  of  Timothy  and  the  clover  plowed  under  for 
the  potatoes  instead  of  manure,  would  not  that  be 
cheaper  in  the  end,  than  cutting  the  Timothy  three 
years  and  then  using  $00  worth  of  manure  ?  Cannot 
that  immense  cost  of  planting,  cultivating,  digging 
and  sorting  be  cut  down  by  modifying  some  of  the 
methods  detailed  by  Mr.  Currier  last  week  ?  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  cash  cost  of  this  acre  is  beyond  all 
reason  ! 

© 

In  a  recent  bulletin  from  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station  (No.  1C2),  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  says  that  many 
trees  fail  to  bear  because  they  are  propagated  from 
unproductive  trees.  There  are  no  two  trees  alike  in 
habit  of  growth  or  vigor,  or  in  the  amount  of  their 
crop.  They  differ  as  do  cows  or  sheep  of  the  same 
breed  under  like  conditions.  You  cannot  make  every 
hen  lay  150  eggs  per  year,  and  you  cannot  make  every 
tree  bear  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  You  would  not  use 
eggs  from  a  robber  hen  for  raising  next  year’s  layers 
(maybe  you  do,  though  you  ought  not  to).  You  would 
not  buy  a  bull  to  head  your  dairy  herd  if  you  knew 
that  all  his  previous  daughters  were  “beefers.”  Why 
then  use  scions  in  grafting  from  trees  that  you  know 
are  failures?  Prof.  Bailey’s  method  is  to  use  the  best 
grown  nursery  stock  of  apples  (mostly  Spy),  and  top- 
graft  with  scions  from  trees  that  have  proved  to  be 
good  bearers.  Who  will  argue  against  that  practice  ? 

© 

The  R.  N.-Y.  tries  to  keep  its  advertising  columns 
clean.  We  assume  that  an  intelligent  man  knows 
what  an  advertisement  is.  The  advertiser  pays  for 
space  in  wnich  to  announce  what  he  has  to  sell.  It  is 
not  so  much  what  is  said  as  the  man  who  does  the 
talking  that  the  buyer  has  to  do  with.  We  try  to  do 
business  with  reliable  and  honest  men  who  are  jealous 
of  their  reputation  and  would  not  willingly  deceive 
buyers.  We  do  not  see  them  all — most  of  the  business 
with  them  being  done  by  mail.  Now  and  then  an 
advertiser  not  of  this  character  gets  in  and  deals  with 
our  readers  to  their  disadvantage.  This  appears  to 
be  the  case  with  Wynkoop  Bros.,  of  Milford,  Del. 
These  parties  sell  Crimson  clover  seed.  A  number  of 
complaints  from  those  who  have  bought  seed  from 
them  have  reached  us.  They  have  apparently  held 
money  belonging  to  our  readers  for  a  long  time  with¬ 
out  satisfactory  reasons  ;  there  has  been  no  end  of 


trouble  over  their  shipping  arrangements  and  in  a 
number  of  cases  that  we  know  of,  they  have  sent  out 
seed  mixed  with  wild  mustard  and  half  a  dozen  other 
vile  weed  seeds.  Some  of  this  seed  was  simply  awful 
in  its  foulness.  We  therefore  warn  our  readers  not 
to  buy  seed  of  Wynkoop  Bros.,  if  they  expect  prompt 
attention  and  clean  seed.  We  are  unable  to  obtain 
any  satisfactory  explanation  from  them  and  hence 
put  them  on  the  black  list. 

© 

The  last  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  the  year  wouldn't 
be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the  much-discussed 
fraudulent  commission  merchant.  He  still  lives  and 
is  still  doing  business — although  not  always  at  the 
old  stand  ;  for  his  somewhat  peculiar  methods  neces¬ 
sitate  a  frequent  change  of  base.  In  the  first  issue  of 
the  year,  we  paid  our  respects  to  A.  J.  Clark,  who 
we  were  satisfied  from  our  investigations,  was  none 
other  than  a  figurehead  for  that  arch  fraud,  Stephen 
II.  Hayt,  and  warned  our  readers  against  him.  Re¬ 
cently  we  received  inquiries  about  him — at  a  different 
location,  however,  from  his  former  one.  Some  one 
had  shipped  him  goods  for  sale,  and  was  unable  to 
hear  further  from  him.  Investigation  revealed  the 
fact  that  he  had  left  the  place  from  which  he  adver¬ 
tised,  several  weeks  before,  and  no  one  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  him.  He  is  probably  doing  business  in 
the  same  way  somewhere  else — perhaps,  under  an¬ 
other  name — and  then  there  will  be  a  new  crop  of 
complaints.  And  there  are  many  more  like  him. 
There  are  also  many  reliable  firms  ready  to  receive 
goods.  They  don’t  make  such  big  promises,  but  they 
will  do  the  best  they  can  with  what  they  receive. 
Why  patronize  these  frauds  ?  They  will  soon  die  out 
if  the  shippers  will  let  them  alone. 

© 

BREVITIES. 

There  was  a  man  in  our  town  and  he  had  wondrous  whys. 

He  went  unto  an  Institute— his  talk  was  just  this  size: 

“Say,  mister,  what  is  nitrogen  and  legumes — what  are  they  ? 

And  carbohydrate,  oxygen  and  carbonate,  I  pray; 

And  what  is  an  albuminoid,  and  what  is  chlorophyl  ? 

And  what  are  these  bacteria  you  tell  us  how  to  kill  ? 

Somehow  it’s  worse  than  Greek  to  me,  this  learned  stuff  you  said, 
While  these  big,  undiscovered  words  are  buzzing  at  my  head.” 

The  people  laughed,  the  chairman  rose  and  pounded  with  his  cane. 
The  wise  professors  wag  their  heads  and  look  a  look  of  pain. 

They  sat  on  our  inquiring  friend  and  ridiculed  his  whys; 

Aud  yet  he  had  the  right  of  it  !  The  questions  they  despise 
Were  just  the  things  he  had  to  know  ’ere  he  could  understand 
The  matters  they  were  driving  at  in  speeches  wisely  planned, 
ixud  lots  of  those  who  laughed  at  him  and  ridiculed  that  day, 

Knew  less  than  he,  but  were  afraid  to  “  give  themselves  away.” 
And  so  they  wisely  wagged  their  heads  at  each  big-sounding  word , 
Altlio’  they  scarcely  understood  a  fraction  that  they  heard. 

Chop  up  your  scientific  terms  and  deem  it  no  disgrace 
To  make  your  science  soluble  at  every  talking  place. 

Noxious  air  knocks  us  out. 

Don’t  show  weekness  on  Sunday. 

Evkh  know  right  to  wrong  any  one  ? 

A  man  may  be  all  write,  and  yet  all  wrong. 

Top-gbafting  is  “getting  it  through  his  head.” 

Tue  old  farm  horse  is  not  a  scrub — he  is  a  pensioner. 

Don’t  attempt  the  “sugar  cure”  for  a  child’s  crying  habit. 

A  young  boy  aud  an  old  horse  make  a  good  team — page  854. 

Too  big  a  bulk  of  useless  work  will  make  the  smartest  sulk. 

Many  a  home  is  in  distress  because  it  hasn’t  a  good  mistress. 

The  rich  man  ought  to  have  more  fun  in  giving  a  turkey  than 
the  poor  man  has  in  eating  it. 

The  Hackney  horse  will  not  have  the  “knee-action”  unless  he  s 
propagated  from  proper-gaited  parents. 

Mb.  Mapes  has  a  hen  that  always  lays  a  small  egg  with  no 
white  in  it.  It  is  apparently  pux-e  yolk.  What  causes  that  ? 

We  don’t  believe  that  any  healthy  and  self-respecting  hen  will 
ever  call  for  artificial  heat  in  a  well-built  and  well-drained  hen¬ 
house. 

Some  weeks  ago,  we  had  a  note  about  wild  mustard  seed.  We 
find  that  it  sells  in  Chicago,  all  the  way  from  30  to  00  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

Pkof.  Edwabd  B.  Voobhees,  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  selection. 

May  Santa  Claus  at  every  henhouse  slop,  and  on  to  Mrs.  Hen  this 
present  drop— the  power  to  rally  early  from  her  moult  and  sing 
her  lays  as  lively  as  a  colt. 

“  Maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine  !”  Uncle  Sam  has  waited  so 
long  before  sounding  that  slogan  that  it  is  now  a  very  slow  gun 
with  which  to  maintain  his  dignity. 

Salmon  caught  frozen  in  British  Columbia,  were  sent  via  Aus¬ 
tralia  22,000  miles  to  England.  Months  after  being  caught,  they 
were  sold  in  line  condition  in  the  London  market !  What  next  ! 

Miss  Cloveb  and  Mr.  Cow  Pea  will  drag  nitrogen  out  of  the  air 
and  give  it  to  you.  The  fertilizer  dealer  bags  it  and  makes  you 
pay  16  cents  a  pound  for  it.  The  difference  in  price  between 
dragged  and  bagged  nitrogen  may  represent  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  profit  and  loss. 

We  shall  soon  print  a  singular  agricultural  contrast  in  the 
shape  of  two  statements.  One  is  from  a  New  York  State  farmer 
who  makes  a  good  living  on  two  acres — the  other  from  an  Iowa 
farmer  who  uses  railroad  iron  for  a  harrow,  and  sells  32-cent 
wheat  and  14-cent  corn.  It  will  be  an  interesting  study  of  the 
wide  variation  in  American  farm  life. 

Why  is  one  engine  better  than  another  ?  It  develops  more 
power  from  a  pound  of  coal.  Why  is  A  a  better  workman  than  B? 
A  develops  more  energy  from  a  pound  of  food.  Up  in  the  lumber 
camps,  they  used  to  tell  us  that  “  a  poor  chopper  takes  just  as 
much  room  at  the  table  as  a  good  one.”  It’s  the  same  with  horses, 
cows,  pigs  and  hens.  Why  feed  poor  ones  ? 
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NEW  YORK’S  LATEST  FLOWER  SHOW. 

THE  NEWEST  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AND  ROSES. 

(Concluded.) 

Roses  were  in  nothing  like  such  variety  and  quan¬ 
tity  as  in  past  years.  There  were  really  not  so  many 
good  roses  as  usual,  yet  there  were  enough,  and  the 
general  quality  was  good.  Bridesmaid  and  Augusta 
Victoria  took  the  palm  for  size,  form  and  finish,  and 
Mrs.  Pierpont  Morgan,  as  a  newer  candidate  for 
popularity.  The  vase  of  12  Bridesmaids  shown  by 
E.  H.  Hagert,  of  Summit,  N.  J.,  and  grown  by  A.  R. 
Sampson,  have  never  been  equaled  in  any  variety,  at 
any  show  which  I  have  seen  ;  neither  does  it  seem 
that  they  could  be  duplicated.  Those  of  the  same 
shown  by  John  H.  Taylor  would  have  been  called 
grand  in  any  other  company.  Augusta  Victoria  was 
also  extremely  fine;  but  Caroline  Testout,  which, when 
shown  in  1892  with  these,  was  to  distance  everything, 
was  not  to  be  seen. 

Some  are  ready  to  affirm  that  the  new  Mrs.  Pierpont 
Morgan  is  the  best  rose  ever  raised.  In  form,  it  is 
not  even  in  sight  of  these  other  beauties ;  but  its 
color  effect  is  remarkable,  the  clear  cerise  (cherry) 
emphasized  by  the  white  in  the  depths-  being  both 
novel  and  attractive.  No  doubt  it  will  be  a  society 
favorite,  as  was  its  less  beautiful  progenitor  M’me. 
Cusin,  for  several  seasons. 

Two  fine  stands  of  long-stemmed  carnations  in 
vases,  bespoke  the  yearly  advances  which  the  growers 
of  this  flower  are  making.  Some  of  them  think  it 
slow,  but  is  it?  Almost  the  whole  exhibit  seemed 
nearer  Mr.  Thorpe’s  ideal  sort,  than  could  be  dis¬ 
cerned  in  the  promise  of  three  years  ago.  In  the  com¬ 
petition  for  the  best  vase  of  whites,  it  spoke  well  for 
Alaska  that  every  vase  but  one  was  of  this,  the  ex¬ 
ception  being  Lizzie  McGowan.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  pinks  were  of  the  new  beauty,  Bridesmaid. 
The  still  newer  Lily  Dean,  compelled  instant  notice 
as  a  large,  fine  fancy  sort  in  the  picotee  style,  white 
with  delicate  pink  lacing  on  the  edges  of  the  soft, 
white  petals,  and  slightly  lined  with  the  same  in  the 
body  of  the  flower.  Probably  this  would  be  no  rival 
to  the  popular  pinks  as  a  commercial  flower  ;  yet  its 
beauty  is  not  to  be  discounted.  And  if  fancy  roses 
touch  popular  taste,  why  not  fancy  carnations  in  the 
same  color- tones  ? 

Even  a  brief  review  of  the  exhibition  would  scarcely 
be  just,  did  it  not  refer  to  the  three  splendid  ferns  for 
which  specials  were  awarded  to  Mrs.  Charles  Pratt, 
of  Brooklyn.  The  duplicate  pair  of  the  basket  fern, 
Goniophlebium  Sub-auriculatum,  deserved  an  impres¬ 
sive  name  ;  yet  this  might  well  have  laid  claim  to  the 
easier  one  of  “  Fountain  fern.”  Raised  on  standards 
to  a  height  above  the  tallest  heads,  the  flowing  fronds 
reached  a  clear  eight  feet  of  solid  greenery  to  the 
very  floor,  in  exactly  the  style  of  a  heavy- jetted 
fountain.  myra  v.  norys. 


AGRICULTURAL  POLITICS  IN  GERMANY. 

The  American  farmer  has  not  become  the  positive 
force  in  political  affairs  that  was  expected  five  years 
ago  when  the  Farmers’  Alliance  movement  was  so 
strong  in  the  West  and  South.  In  business  and  social 
matters  the  evidences  of  this  movement  are  seen  in 
all  the  States  where  the  Alliance  was  strong,  and 
many  improvements  in  State  laws  may  be  traced  to 
its  influence.  It  has  not  had  much  weight  in  National 
legislation,  however,  and  is  not  likely  to  in  the  near 
future,  if  present  indications  are  correct.  In  Germany, 
the  Agrarian  or  Farmers’  party,  has  gained  such 
strength,  that  it  promises  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power,  and  thus  secure  to  agriculture  not  only  a 
hearing,  but  at  least  a  fair  compromise  on  all  its  just 
demands. 

The  immense  standing  army  of  Germany  finds  its 
best  recruits  in  the  country.  The  national  idea  is 
that  country  people  make  the  best  soldiers,  and,  on 
general  principles,  the  Germans  are  ready  to  legislate 
in  favor  of  agriculture.  Tariffs  on  grain  and  boun¬ 
ties  on  beet  sugar  have  been  easier  to  obtain  in  Ger¬ 
many  than  in  any  country  (except,  possibly,  France), 
while  all  manner  of  pretexts  for  keeping  out  foreign 
meat  and  other  foods  are  easily  practiced.  During 
the  past  30  years  German  agriculture  has  suffered 
from  several  causes.  The  nobles  and  landed  proprie¬ 
tors  have  in  one  way  or  another  worked  out  the 
small  proprietors,  and  have  turned  many  of  the 
fields,  formerly  held  in  common,  into  private  grounds 
for  hunting  or  farming.  The  result  of  the  difficulty 
in  securing  land  ownership,  and  the  cheap  lands  in 
the  western  part  of  this  country,  drive  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  proprietors  away  from  the  Fatherland. 
Up  to  1875  things  were  favorable  to  the  large  German 
farmers  ;  but  from  that  time  prices  for  products  have 
gone  down.  Competition  and  speculation  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  this.  North  and  South 
America  have  poured  their  vast  stores  of  bread  and 
meat  into  Germany,  while  speculation  in  poor  Rus¬ 


sian  grain  has  often  frightened  farmers  into  selling 
at  a  loss. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  produced  a  strong  political 
party — the  Agrarian — composed  of  nobles,  tenant 
farmers  and  small  proprietors.  The  battle  cry  is  pro¬ 
tection — not  only  against  foreign  farmers,  but  against 
middlemen  and  speculators.  They  want  a  high  tariff 
on  grain,  the  exclusion  of  American  meat,  and  large 
bounties  on  beet  sugar.  The  avowed  purpose  of  this 
programme  is  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Ger¬ 
man  market  for  the  German  farmer,  on  the  ground 
that,  as  agriculture  is  the  main  support  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  nation,  it  should  be  cared  for  and  given  special 
privileges.  Most  of  the  German  farmers  appear  to 
favor  silver  coinage,  as  do,  in  fact,  the  farming  classes 
all  over  Europe.  To  protect  against  extortion  from 
middlemen,  the  farmers  of  Prussia  secured  a  law 
forming  chambers  of  agriculture  to  which  all  land 
owners  paying  $25  or  more  in  taxes  must  belong. 
These  chambers  are  empowered  to  levy  taxes  on  their 
members.  The  plan  is  to  form  financial  centers  all 
over  the  country,  and,  if  need  be,  establish  banks 
which  will  advance  money  on  crops  when  farmers 
need  it  and  would  otherwise  be  forced  to  go  to  pri¬ 
vate  banks  or  sell  their  crops  at  a  loss.  They  pro¬ 
pose  that  the  government  shall  establish  storage 
warehouses  for  grain  where  farmers  can  obtain  a 
government  receipt  and,  if  need  be,  have  it  cashed  at 
the  government  bank.  This,  it  is  claimed,  would  pre¬ 
vent  speculation  and  give  farmers  a  fairer  price  for 
what  they  sell. 

Such  is  the  Agrarian  programme  in  Germany. 
There  is  a  powerful  and  compact  party  back  of  it. 
While  this  country  is  too  large  and  the  interests  of 
its  farmers  are  too  varied  to  make  many  of  these 
things  possible  here,  at  present,  it  is  interesting  to 
see  how  far  they  have  really  been  carried  out  abroad. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  German  farmers  are 
not  troubled  about  the  evils  of  “class  legislation.” 
They  frankly  say  that  agriculture  is.  in  many  ways, 
the  most  important  industry  of  Germany  and  that, 
consequently,  farmers  are  entitled  to  first  considera¬ 
tion  and  special  privileges.  The  plan  of  combination 
to  secure  funds  for  providing  working  capital  at 
cheap  rates  is  an  excellent  one.  This  principle  of 
cooperative  banking  would  do  much  to  help  American 
farmers.  They  can  learn  from  their  German  brothers 
the  advantage  of  strong  and  forceful  cooperation. 


LET  FARMERS  PAY  MILK  FREIGHT. 

The  R.  N.-Y.’s  reference  to  the  efforts  of  the  Milk 
Producers’  Association  to  secure  a  reduction  of  the 
railroad  freight  on  milk  shipped  to  New  York,  recalls 
the  attempt  made  some  years  ago  by  a  similar  organ¬ 
ization,  to  reduce  milk  freights  and,  thereby,  help  the 
overcharged  farmer.  At  that  time,  freight  on  the 
Harlem  and  Erie  Railroads,  was  45  cents  per  can  ol  40 
quarts  ;  distance  was  of  no  account,  the  same  price 
being  paid  from  all  points  at  which  milk  shipments 
were  made.  The  farmers  were  daily  becoming  more 
incensed  upon  the  subject  of  these  extortionate  rates 
until,  eventually,  State  machinery  was  set  at  work,  and 
a  commission  appointed  to  adjust  the  rates  to  a  more 
equitable  basis.  A  reduction  was  made  of  15  cents 
per  can  of  40  quarts,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
milk  producers,  the  farmers.  This  reduction,  by  the 
way,  was  made  “voluntarily”  by  the  roads,  or  in 
other  words,  “  the  railroad  managers  noted  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  scorched  woolen  in  the  atmosphere  and  re¬ 
duced  the  rate  without  waiting  for  further  parley.” 

Now,  what  was  the  result  ?  It  was  a  burning  shame, 
but,  nevertheless,  an  actual  fact,  that  the  15  cents  re¬ 
duction  per  can  was  wholly  divided  between  the  then 
middleman  in  New  York  and  the  consumers,  while 
the  producers,  the  farmers,  never  got  an  iota  of  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  lower  freight  rates.  This  was  easily 
accomplished  by  the  practice,  then  and  now  in  vogue, 
of  the  freight  being  paid  by  the  middlemen  or  milk¬ 
men  of  the  city.  The  “milkmen’  of  New  York,  in 
purchasing  from  the  farmer,  paid  him  a  net  price,  no 
reference  to  freight  being  made,  it  was  understood 
that  the  “milkman”  was  to  pay  the  freight.  When  the 
freight  rate  was  dropped,  the  milk  dealer  continued 
to  pay  the  farmer  the  same  net  price,  and  lowered 
the  price  a  little  to  the  consumer,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  was  not  lowered  to  the  consumer,  and 
the  less  freight  rate  which  the  middleman  actually 
paid,  was  simply  put  into  his  own  (the  middleman’s) 
pocket.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  middleman,  when 
the  farmer  was  successful  in  his  work  of  agitating 
for  less  extortion  in  railroad  rates  ;  but  the  farmer 
himself  was  “not  in  it,”  and  he  never  has  been  and 
it  is  more  than  likely,  from  numerous  causes  which 
always  seem  to  work  together  to  his  detriment,  that 
he  never  will  be. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  not  much  of  a  factor 
in  bringing  milk  to  this  city  ;  but  it  has  a  fair  scale 
of  rates  based  on  distances — fair  to  the  milk  shipper 
and  fair  to  the  railroad,  besides,  the  farmer  himself 
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pays  the  freight  instead  of  the  city  milk  dealer.  All 
of  this,  including  the  system  of  freight  paying  by 
the  farmer,  is  just  as  it  should  be.  Any  alteration  of 
the  freight  rates,  the  farmer  adjusts  to  his  own  prices 
received  for  his  product,  instead  of  allowing  the  milk 
dealer  to  arbitrate  the  matter  to  suit  himself.  If  the 
contending  farmers  would  get  this  item  of  the  busi 
ness  in  their  own  hands,  it  would  certainly  work  to 
their  advantage.  There  will  certainly  be  a  loud  wail 
heard  from  the  now  distant  farmer,  who  ships  milk, 
should  the  freights  be  regulated  according  to  distance 
carried.  It  is  only  right,  however,  and,  as  theories 
go,  right  wrongs  no  man.  However,  such  producers 
would  have  some  cause  for  complaint  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  induced  by  railroad  agents  to  re¬ 
linquish  their  former  business  of  butter  or  cheese¬ 
making,  and  go  into  milk  shipping.  Should  the 
freights  now  be  raised  to  a  prohibitive  point  against 
them,  the  expense  of  a  change  back  to  their  old 
methods  would  necessarily  be  incurred.  A.  t.  t. 


BANISHING  THE  SCHOOL  MEETING. 

Did  you  ever  attend  a  school  meeting  ?  Perhaps 
half  the  voters  were  there  going  drearily  through  the 
legal  programme  ;  or,  if  there  was  trouble  brewing, 
a  conflict  expected,  every  voter  and  several  non-voters 
were  there,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  interest.  Some¬ 
times  the  man  put  in  ottice  to  hire  the  teacher  is  one 
whose  one  thought  is  to  save  the  district  all  the 
money  he  can.  So  he  hires  the  cheapest  teacher,  and 
takes  no  pains  to  get  a  good  one  or  to  have  the  pupils 
learn  well.  Strange,  is  it  not,  that  farmers  will  cling 
to  such  unprofitable  ways,  and  spend  hard-earned 
money  for  schools  which  do  their  children  scarcely 
any  good  ?  It  is  a  fact  that  farmers’  children  in 
some  towns,  after  going  to  school  six  or  more  years, 
cannot  write  a  few  sentences  correctly,  perform 
simple  examples  in  mental  arithmetic,  or  write  even  a 
few  words  with  correct  spelling.  I  have  seen  engraved 
copies  o£  the  work  of  schools  where  pupils  of  12  and 
13  could  not  do  work  which  a  well  taught,  eight-year- 
old  child  could  easily  do.  The  old  district  school 
system  is  responsible  for  much  of  this  failure.  The 
town  system  is  far  better  in  most  cases.  We  have 
had  it  long  enough  in  Vermont  to  give  it  a  fair  trial, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  works  very  much  better  than 
the  old  way.  School  meetings  are  abolished.  At  the 
town  meeting  a  school  director  is  chosen  each  year, 
who  holds  office  three  years,  so  that  there  are  three 
school  directors.  They  appoint  a  Superintendent  of 
schools,  and  the  four  are  the  only  school  officers  that 
each  township  has,  except  when  a  city  or  large  town  is 
located  within  it.  The  school  tax  is  a  town  affair  : 
there  is  a  State  school  tax,  so  that  rich  towns  help 
the  poor.  Three  or  four  persons  manage  the  schools 
far  better  than  the  large  number  called  for  by  the  old 
district  system.  In  this  town  a  farmer,  a  doctor  and 
a  manufacturer  are  directors,  and  the  superintendent 
is  a  woman  who  was  a  teacher  for  a  long  time.  Good 
teachers  are  hired :  we  have  some  normal  school 
graduates.  There  is  a  high  school  in  the  village,  also 
a  graded  school,  and  these  are  free  to  all  who  are 
fitted  for  them,  and  who  live  in  this  town.  A  few 
small  schools  have  been  dropped,  the  scholars  attend¬ 
ing  the  nearest  school  which  is  in  session.  All  the 
schoolhouses  have  been  put  in  good  condition,  and 
are  kept  well  repaired.  Teachers  are  kept  longer  in 
the  same  school,  often  for  several  terms. 

In  a  farming  town,  the  town  system  is  far  better 
than  the  district  system.  But  in  a  large  township 
containing  shops  and  factories  so  that  the  town  voters 
outnumber  the  country  voters,  measures  are  some¬ 
times  passed  which  are  unjust  to  the  farmers.  Aside 
from  this,  1  do  not  know  of  any  other  valid  objection 
to  the  plan.  j.  w.  newton. 

Vermont. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

If  you  want  small  musical  instruments  of  any  kind,  send  toC.  C. 
Story,  26  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  his  catalogue. 

Maple  sugar  and  syrup  makers  will  be  interested  in  the  Cham¬ 
pion  evaporator.  The  catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  The  G.  H. 
Grimm  Mfg.  Co.,  Hudson,  O.,  will  send  it,  if  you  ask  for  it. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  appropriate  Christmas  gift 
for  young  people  than  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion.  Subscribers  this  month  get  the  double  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  numbers  extra.  The  x>rice  is  $1.75;  we  club  it  to  new 
subscribers  to  the  Youth’s  Companion,  new  or  renewal  to  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  for  $2.25. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Hlgganum,  Conn.,  have  published  a 
little  book  on  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  other  agricultural 
and  horticultural  topics,  by  some  well-known  and  popular  writers, 
which  they  send  free  to  farmers.  The  object,  of  course,  is  to  create 
a  demand  for  their  excellent  harrows  and  other  farm  implements; 
but  the  information  contained  in  the  book  is  no  less  valuable  on 
that  account. 

Home  should  be  made  attractive  to  children.  To  this  end,  in¬ 
structive  and  pleasing  amusements  should  be  furnished.  Children 
who  are  taught  to  entertain  and  amuse  each  other  at  home,  are 
not  likely,  when  they  grow  up,  to  seek  pastime  at  the  corner  store 
or  saloon.  Few  things  amuse  children  at  home  during  long  winter 
evenings  more  than  a  magic  lantern.  A  catalogue  of  these  lan¬ 
terns  may  be  had  by  sending  your  address  to  McAllister,  49  Nas¬ 
sau  Street,  New  York. 


A  hygienic  sewing  machine  treadle 
has  been  invented  in  England,  which  is 
operated  by  swinging  the  feet  backward 
and  forward,  movements  which  tire  the 
muscles  much  less  than  the  old  way. 

* 

The  correspondence  columns  of  various 
papers  seem  to  indicate  that  he  is  get¬ 
ting  very  numerous,  the  young  man  who 
is  very  diligent  in  “keeping  company,” 
and  very  wary  of  “  declaring  his  inten¬ 
tions,”  as  the  troubled  maidens  delicately 
express  it.  We  haven’t  seen  any  “new- 
woman”  advice  given  on  the  subject, 
and  we  think  that  it’s  a  case  where  it  is 
needed.  If  a  woman  may  marry  a  man 
to  get  rid  of  him,  why  should  we  not 
allow  her  the  privilege  of  proposing, 
that  she  may  rid  herself  of  this  dog-in- 
the-manger  class  ?  What  do  you  think 
about  it  ? 

* 

In  the  late  campaign  in  Maryland,  a 
young  lady  of  17  took  an  active  part, 
making  many  public  speeches,  champion¬ 
ing  the  farmers’  rights,  the  temper¬ 
ance  cause,  but,  above  all,  declaring  for 
children’s  rights.  The  political  machine 
which  she  opposed,  it  was  claimed,  had 
defeated  every  measure  brought  forward 
to  improve  the  public  schools,  and  to 
abolish  the  curse  of  child  labor.  Her 
most  elaborate  argument  had  to  do  with 
the  questions  touching  the  employment 
of  children  in  Maryland’s  factories,  and 
the  condition  of  the  elementary  school 
system  of  Maryland.  Her  attitude  to¬ 
ward  this  particular  political  influence 
was  shared  by  the  people,  resulting  in 
the  machine’s  defeat. 

* 

Has  any  one  used  the  alarm  clock  as  a 
reminder  in  the  kitchen  ?  When  very 
busy,  you  may  have  something  special 
to  attend  to  at  a  certain  time — it  may  be 
a  cake  in  the  oven — and  there  may  be 
danger  of  forgetting  it.  Set  the  alarm 
at  the  proper  time,  and  it  will  not  fail  to 
remind  you,  leaving  you  free,  mean¬ 
while,  from  that  worry  of  trying  to  re¬ 
member.  Or,  when  you  wish  to  escape 
the  kitchen  for  awhile  to  rest  and  read, 
it  is  so  much  better  than  watching  the 
clock  to  have  the  clock  remind  you  at 
the  right  time.  A  small  clock  with  alarm 
bell,  costs  about  a  dollar,  and  will  save 
any  amount  of  nervous  energy  in  a  year. 


ONE  GIRL’S  CAREER. 

{Concluded.) 

0US1N  PERSIS  looked  at  Winifred 
doubtfully.  “  Well,”  she  answered, 
“I  will  give  my  opinion  in  a  few  words, 
for  it  is  late,  and  you  are  tired.  I  think 
that  you  should  use  only  half  fine  white 
flour  in  bread,  the  other  half  either 
entire  wheat,  oatmeal,  rye,  or  corn,  with 
little  if  any  shortening  besides  milk,  and 
not  eat  it  hot,  unless  very  light  and  well 
baked.  Eschew  puddings  made  with 
shortening,  and  all  cake  except  sponge 
cake  and  cookies,  not  too  sweet,  and  for 
flavoring  use  extracts  rather  than  spices. 
Eat  most  of  the  vegetables,  and  much 
fruit,  either  plain  or  stewed,  but  not 
made  into  pie.  Avoid  pork  and  pork 
fat,  but  have  an  abundance  of  the  foods 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  muscle- 
makers — lean  meat  of  all  kinds,  eggs, 
fish,  cheese,  milk,  oats,  peas  and  beans. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  chew  your  food, 
and  do  not  drink  until  you  have  finished 
eating.” 

Winifred  looked  thoughtful.  “I’m 
afraid,”  she  said,  slowly,  “  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  make  them  eat  those 
things,  they  are  so  notional.” 

“Of  course  they  would  have  to  be 
educated  up  to  it — gradually  accustomed 
to  the  change,”  said  Cousin  Persis. 
“  And,  Winnie,  you  were  speaking  the 
other  day  of  finding  your  work  in  the 


world.  May  not  this  be  your  work,  now  ? 
I  notice  that  Robert,  with  this  unsatis¬ 
fied  hunger  upon  him,  is  always  mixing 
up  messes  to  drink — sweetened  water, 
root  beer,  and  all  sorts  of  things.  It  is 
a  bad  symptom.  Of  course  there  is  no 
danger  of  your  father  ;  but  boys  have  so 
many  temptations — I  tremble  for  them 
all.” 

“  But  I  know  nothing  whatever  about 
cooking,”  said  Winifred,  mournfully  ; 
“and  mother  prides  herself  on  having 
the  very  best  way  of  doing  everything. 
I  am  not  even  sure  that  she  would  let 
me  try  to  cook.” 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  your  inexperi¬ 
ence  is  an  advantage,”  said  Cousin  Persis. 
“The  whole  family  will  be  disposed  to 
be  lenient,  and  make  the  best  of  your 
efforts,  and  that  will  give  scope  for  the 
educational  part  of  the  scheme.  I  think, 
also,  that  your  mother  would  see  the 
wisdom  of  your  learning  to  cook,  and  let 
you  have  that  for  your  part  of  the  work. 
I  think  that  she  would  do  almost  any¬ 
thing  to  keep  you  at  home.” 

Winifred’s  color  came  and  went,  and 
her  eyes  grew  bright.  “If  I  only  could 
- ,”  she  said,  half  to  herself. 

Cousin  Persis  smiled.  “I  will  send 
you  some  books.  And  now  go  to  bed, 
and  get  a  good  sleep,”  she  added,  kissing 
her,  and  pushing  her  gently  from  the 
room. 

Cousin  Persis  went  away  the  next 
mOrning,  and  in  due  time  the  books  she 
had  promised  came.  Winifred  pored 
over  them,  finding  them  of  more  absorb¬ 
ing  interest  than  any  novel  she  had  ever 
read.  There  was  a  small  work  on  chem¬ 
istry,  a  larger  book  on  physiology  and 
hygiene,  a  pamphlet  on  “  food  values,” 
and — Mrs.  Lincoln’s  cookbook. 

Winifred  had  already  taken  upon  her¬ 
self  much  of  the  cooking,  and  had  begun 
the  education  of  the  family  taste  by  using 
less  and  less  spice,  white  flour,  pork  and 
shortening.  The  cookbook  opened  up  a 
new  and  delightful  field  of  experiment. 
Gems,  wheat,  rye  or  Indian,  in  part,  soon 
became  the  regular  bread  for  breakfast, 
with  steak,  or  fish,  or  eggs,  in  place  of 
fried  pork  or  ham,  and  fruit,  or  fruit 
sauce,  in  place  of  pie.  Sometimes  she 
had  rolled  oats,  or  Rex  wheat,  or  steam¬ 
ed  brown  bread;  sometimes  baked  beans, 
a  vegetable  soup,  or  pea  soup. 

She  took  much  thought  for  the  din¬ 
ners,  and  always  endeavored  to  have 
something  warm  for  supper.  In  short, 
she  made  a  business  of  cooking  health¬ 
ful,  nourishing,  appetizing  food  for  the 
family.  Her  experiments  were  a  source 
of  great  interest  to  her  father  and 
brother,  who  always  came  to  the  table 
curious  to  see  what  Winnie  had  got  “this 
time.”  Mrs.  Day  partook  of  what  was 
set  before  her  with  a  sort  of  condescend¬ 
ing  contempt  for  Winnie’s  new-fangled 
ideas,  and  often  bewailed  the  utter  im¬ 
probability  of  her  ever  becoming  a  good 
cook.  She  refused  to  acknowledge  that 
the  cessation  of  her  stomach  trouble  and 
of  Winifred’s  headaches,  was  even  re¬ 
motely  due  to  what  they  ate. 

Gradually,  very  gradually,  Winifred 
educated  the  family  to  preferring  a  very 
different  style  of  cookery  from  that  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  also,  Mr.  Day  and  Robert  ceased  to 
desire  stimulants  in  the  form  of  rich 
pastry,  spice,  strong  condiments,  ana 
strangely  compounded  beverages,  and 
rose  from  each  meal  with  a  feeling  of 
perfect  satisfaction. 

Winifred  shed  a  few  tears  of  joy,  and 
felt  that  she  had  chosen  her  work  wisely, 
when  she  accidentally  overheard  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  conversation  between  her  father 
and  his  brother,  during  a  visit  of  the 
latter.  “ — awhile,  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,”  Mr.  Day  was  saying,  “  that  I  had 
a  horrible  craving  for  liquor.  It  seemed 
as  though  I  must  have  it,  and — well — it 


makes  me  shudder  to  think  how  little 
strength  I  had  to  resist  temptation. 
Thank  God,  after  a  time  the  craving 
passed  away  —  entirely  —  mysteriously, 
and  I  pray  that  it  may  never  come 
again.”  r.  bobbins. 


A  MODEL  KITCHEN. 

F  course  my  “  Castle  in  Spain”  has 
a  kitchen,  for  if  it  be  true  that 
We  may  live  without  friends,  we  may  live  with¬ 
out  books, 

But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks, 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  cook  must 
have  a  kitchen — a  room  arranged  for 
cooking.  My  ideal  is  not  a  large  room  ; 
it  is  a  step  saver,  so  it  is  just  large 
enough  to  contain  the  cook,  her  tools 
and  materials.  It  is  light  and  airy,  for 
here  if  anywhere,  are  needed  light  and 
a  pure  atmosphere.  There  are  no  rock¬ 
ing  chairs  and  lounges  in  it,  as  it  is  not 
designed  for  a  resting  place,  but  is 
simply  a  workshop,  whence  shall  come 
good,  wholesome  food. 

Ceiling,  floor  and  wainscoting  are  of 
hard  pine,  and  the  small  amount  of 
plastered  wall  visible,  is  painted  a  cool 
gray.  All  wood  work  is  as  plain  as  pos¬ 
sible,  with  no  superfluous  moldings,  and 
is  oiled  and  varnished,  that  it  may  be 
easily  cleaned. 

The  large  range  is  placed  near  the 
sink,  over  which  are  faucets  for  hot  and 
cold  water.  A  good-sized  kitchen  table 
is  next  in  order,  and  between  the  two 
windows  is  a  shelf  table  that  can  hang 
against  the  wall  when  not  in  use.  This 
is  especially  for  molding  bread,  pastry, 
etc.,  and  is  adjusted  to  the  height  suited 
to  the  cook’s  back.  Over  this  hangs  a 
shallow  cabinet  with  doors,  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  all  the  small  utensils  in 
daily  use.  Over  the  back  of  the  range 
is  a  larger  one,  similar  to  it,  for  tin  ware. 

Cupboards  and  drawers  form  the  par¬ 
tition  between  diningroom  and  kitchen, 
half  of  them  so  arranged  that  they  may 
be  opened  from  either  room.  The  draw¬ 
ers  are  plainly  labeled,  and  even  a  green 
cook  can  find  things.  A  small  room 
opening  near  the  range  holds  coal  hod 
and  wood  box,  and  above  these  is  a  light 
closet  for  iron  ware,  brushes,  brooms 
and  other  unbeautiful  necessities.  Dark 
little  kettle  closets  are  a  snare  to  the 
average  hired  girl,  and  not  infrequently 
to  madame  herself  ;  therefore,  ours  shall 
be  light.  A  dumbwaiter  in  the  corner 
stands  ready  to  do  errands  to  the  cellar, 
and  if  the  cook  dons  her  thinking  cap, 
with  her  big  kitchen  apron,  she  may  do 
her  work  as  easily  here  as  in  any  other 
kitchen. 

A  large  flour  chest  on  rollers  may  be 
stowed  away  under  the  table  ;  but  per¬ 
taining  to  my  ideal  kitchen,  there  is  an 
especial  place  for  this  in  an  ideal  store¬ 
room,  where  there  is  sugar  by  the  bar¬ 
rel,  soap  by  the  box  and  all  other  every¬ 
day  necessities,  in  wholesale  quantities, 
such  as  I  hope  all  farmers  will  some 
time  see  the  economy  of  buying. 

MARY  MANN. 


A  PLEA  FOR  EARLY  HOURS. 

NLY  a  few  days  ago,  I  heard  a  man 
remark  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
putting  children  early  to  bed,  for  he  re¬ 
membered  what  a  hardship  it  was  to  him 
when  a  small  boy.  Frequently  we  hear 
mothers  say  that  they  haven’t  the  heart 
to  make  their  children  go  to  bed  early 
when  they  enjoy  sitting  up  so  much.  It 
seems  to  mo  a  very  weak  sort  of  love  to 
allow  children  to  do  what  they  like, 
when  it  is  not  good  for  them.  Almost 
any  reliable  physician  or  medical  work 
will  tell  you  that  one  hour  of  sleep  be¬ 
fore  midnight  is  worth  two  afterward. 
When  one  sees  hollow-eyed,  pale-faced 
little  folks,  who  are  nervous  and  excit¬ 


able,  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  sit  up 
late  at  night. 

One  writer,  well-known  to  the  reading 
public,  Laura  E.  Richards,  touches  on 
an  entirely  different  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  which  is  of  quite  as  much  import¬ 
ance  as  the  health  point  of  view.  She 
says :  “  The  child  who  sits  up  nights, 
hears  the  gossip  of  the  town  or  village, 
and  learns  to  observe  and  comment  on 
the  dress,  ways  and  lives  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors.  If  there  is  a  ‘  show’  at  the  hall, 
she  goes  with  her  parents,  and  sits  for 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  close,  hot  air, 
her  nerves  tingling  with  excitement,  her 
brain  retaining  pictures  which  may 
haunt  her  dreams,  or  prevent  her  from 
having  any  dreams  by  keeping  her 
awake.  If  there  is  a  party,  she  goes  be¬ 
cause  she  is  so  cute  ;  it’s  real  comical  to 
hear  her  talk  about  folks.” 

If  the  mothers  all  over  this  country 
could  only  realize  how  much  it  means 
toward  keeping  children  well,  strong 
and  happy,  I  feel  sure  that  one  and  all 
would  vote  for  early  hours.  A  sensible 
little  mother  who  is  doing  her  own 
work  this  winter  for  a  family  of  five, 
and  who  has  never  been  very  strong, 
said  to  me  lately  :  “I  am  getting  along 
very  nicely,  and  one  chief  reason  is  be¬ 
cause  my  two  boys  (aged  nod  6)  go 
to  bed  at  five  o’clock  every  night,  and 
my  evenings  are  free  to  rest  or  go  as  I 
please.” 

One  of  the  things  I  thank  my  good 
mother  most  for  during  my  early  life,  is 
in  giving  us  all  plenty  of  sleep.  I  was  a 
frail  child,  and  had  I  been  allowed  to 
sit  up  nights,  as  did  so  many  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintances,  I  would  have  broken  down 
completely  ;  but  until  we  were  14  years 
old,  we  were  compelled  to  go  to  bed  at 
eight  o'clock.  In  that  way,  we  laid  up 
strength  which  has  helped  us  all  through 
life.  The  frailest  children,  if  rightly 
cared  for — and  by  that  I  mean,  given 
plenty  of  wholesome,  nutritious  food, 
early  hours  and  regularity  in  every¬ 
thing — often  become  stronger  and  more 
enduring  than  those  who  are  born  well 
and  strong.  A  nervous  little  lad  of  four 
years,  has  his  supper  of  bread  and  milk 
or  bread  and  butter  and  fruit  at  five 
o’clock  every  night ;  afterward  some 
stories  are  read  to  him,  and  before  six 
he  is  sound  asleep.  He  is  growing 


starving ! 

There  is  more  than  one 
way  of  starving'  the  body. 
To  be  of  use  to  the  body  food 
must  be  united  with  oxygen. 
The  oxygen  obtained  from 
the  air  is  carried  to  all  parts 
of  the  body  by  the  red  cor¬ 
puscles  of  the  blood.  The 
smallest  drop  of  blood  con¬ 
tains  millions  of  these. 
When  these  corpuscles  are 
deficient  in  number,  there 
is  paleness,  loss  of  appetite, 
general  weakness  and  re¬ 
duction  in  we  ght.  A  rem¬ 
edy  is  demanded  which 
will  make  red  corpuscles. 
Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod- 

liver  Oil,  with  the  hypo- 
phosphites,  has  long  been 
known  to  have  the  especial 
property  of  increasing  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  bio  d. 
This  is  why  its  use  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  richer  blood,  red¬ 
der  cheeks,  increased  appe¬ 
tite  and  good  health. 
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stronger  and  better  every  day,  and  he 
was  a  very  frail  baby  that  few  thought 
would  live. 

My  heart  aches  when  I  think  of  the 
future  ahead  of  so  many  of  these  little 
folks,  who  are  allowed  to  sit  up  until  10, 
11  or  12  o’clock  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
the  next  day  must  either  sleep  until 
noon,  or  drag  around,  pale,  listless,  and 
worn  out.  What  a  sense  of  rest  and 
freedom  there  is  in  a  house  where  the 
children  are  snugly  tucked  up  and  in 
bed  before  the  clock  strikes  seven.  I 
often  wonder  what  the  mothers  of  large 
families  do  to  obtain  rest  when  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  allowed  to  sit  up  until  the 
parents  retire.  Who  of  us  like  to  visit 
for  any  length  of  time  in  families  where 
the  children  are  spoiled — and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  little  folks  are  spoiled  who  sit 
up  late  at  night.  Oh  that  we  could  paint 
on  the  walls  of  every  nursery,  the  old 
couplet : 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 

Makes  a  man,  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise. 

and  put  it  into  practice. 

CARRIE  MAY  ASHTON. 


BE  ALWAYS  IMPROVING. 

FIND  that  I  am  becoming  more  and 
more  a  woman  with  one  idea  ;  and 
it  would  alarm  me,  were  it  not  that  I 
think  it  has  become  dominant  in  the 
minds  of  many  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
I  have  a  creed  to  which  every  one  must 
subscribe  who  wishes  to  be  admitted  to 
the  inner  sanctuary  of  my  friendship. 
One  of  the  articles  is  this  :  “You  must 
like  to  see  things  improving.” 

There  was  a  time  when  I  prided  my¬ 
self  on  my  ability  to  go  to  a  house  and  be 
entirely  oblivious  of  surroundings  :  but 
now,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  I  be¬ 
gin  to  note  the  signs  of  better  things 
since  my  last  visit;  not  whether  there 


6584— BOY’S  JACKET 


be  new  parlor  furniture  or  a  new  side¬ 
board,  but  just  the  little  things  which 
are  manifestly  in  every  one’s  reach.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  a  new  plant  on  the  piazza, 
or  that  that  gloomy  room  has  been 
papered  with  a  lighter  color  ;  or  that  a 
picture  of  a  laughing  child  has  taken  the 
place  of  that  vase  of  paper  flowers.  It 
may  be  that  the  blinds  that  were  for¬ 
merly  kept  shut,  have  been  opened,  or 
some  of  those  ugly  rugs  have  been  given 
to  the  relic  hunters,  and  we  are  allowed 
to  see  that  the  carpet  has  really  cheer¬ 
ful  colors,  if  not  altogether  pretty. 

But  not  in  material  things  alone  do  I 
note  improvement.  Whence  came  that 
bright  thought  ?  Was  it  from  a  favorite 
author’s  newest  book,  or  from  the  inspir¬ 
ation  of  that  one  day  listening  to  the 
“  wild  waves  ”  ?  I  seem  to  hear  some 
one  saying,  “Well,  if  you  were  handi¬ 
capped  as  I  am,  you  would  not  talk  of 
improvement.”  I  wish  to  say  to  that 
poor,  burdened  woman,  “  Yes,  I  would.” 
If  I  am  ever  placed  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  poverty,  or  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  I 
shall  still  try  to  improve  my  surround¬ 
ings.  It  doesn’t  mean  that  we  can  ever 
have  what  we  wish,  perhaps  not  even 
what  we  need  ;  but  we  can  do  some¬ 
thing.  I  have  no  doubt  that  inanimate 
objects  influence  our  lives,  and  it  lies  in 
our  province  to  try  to  make  that  influ- 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup  ”  for  your  children 
while  Teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


ence  good.  Who  can  pronounce  the 
shibboleth  of  my  creed  to-day  ? 

PATIENCE  STRONG. 


CRUMBS  FROM  DIFFERENT  TABLES. 

On  the  threshold  baby  stands, 

Holding  out  her  little  hands 
To  the  great  world  just  beyond. 

Just  beyond  the  door. 

Ah,  that  door  !  It  shuts  her  in 
From  the  pleasures  she  would  win. 

And  within  her  baby  heart 

She  is  saying  o’er  and  o’er 
That  some  day  she’ll  ope  it  wide, 

And  step  forth  to  see  in  pride 
That  great  world  she  longs  to  see 
More  and  more. 

Ah  !  my  baby,  in  your  eyes 
I  can  see  the  longing  rise, 

That  I  in  my  heart  have  seen 
Once  before, 

Only  this:  To  step  outside, 

Join  the  hurrying  human  tide 
That  goes  marching  daily  by, 

Just  beyond  the  door. 

May  you  find  it  just  as  grand 
When  with  them  you  really  stand, 

As  you  think  it  is,  my  child, 

Looking  o’er. 

May  you  never  wish  to  be 
Just  a  little  child,  to  see, 

Not  to  do;  just  to  gaze  with  longing  eyes, 

Just  beyond  the  door. 

—St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

. . .  .Bruvere  :  “  To  be  ignorant  of  one's 
ignorance  is  the  malady  of  the  ignorant.” 

_ Harper’s  Weekly:  “We  are  not 

to  allow  our  ideal  of  what  Christmas 
ought  to  be,  and  how  we  ought  to  spend 
it,  to  discourage  us  from  tackling  it  as 
we  actually  find  it,  and  getting  as  much 
out  of  it  as  we  can.” 

. . .  .Haryot  Holt  Cauoon  :  “  We  shall 

not  have  the  new  man  until  we  grow 
him,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  the  subject  sufficient  attention.  How¬ 
ever,  the  mothers  are  learning  to  think 
and  to  philosophize  and  to  theorize,  and 
are,  I  believe,  devoting  more  time  to  the 
ethics  of  motherhood  generally.” 


PATTERNS  FOR  R.  N.-Y.  READERS. 

Write  the  order  for  patterns  separate 
from  other  matter,  give  bust  measure 
and  pattern  number,  and  inclose  10  cents. 
Sach  pattern  is  complete  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  cutting  the  garment  and  put¬ 
ting  together. 

Boys’  Jacket. 

The  fronts  and  back  are  joined  to  a 
square  yoke  that  is  fitted  with  shoulder 
and  center  back  seams.  Under-arm 
seams  shape  the  fronts,  and  back  seams, 
neatly  outline  the  figure,  box-plaits 
being  made  separately  and  placed  on 
fronts  and  back  as  illustrated.  The 
fronts  are  deeply  faced,  and  reversed  in 
lapels  at  the  top  to  meet  the  rolling  col¬ 
lar,  in  notches,  the  belt  that  encircles 
the  waist  being  passed  through  straps, 
sewed  to  the  sides  of  the  jacket.  Deep 
pockets  are  finished  with  machine  stitch¬ 
ing.  Pattern  No.  6584  is  cut  in  four 
sizes,  for  6,  8,  10  and  12-year-old  boys. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Magazine  Coyer. — A  desirable  gift 
for  a  friend  who  is  fond  of  reading,  is  a 
magazine  cover,  says  the  Household. 
Fold  a  piece  of  brown  holland  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  magazine  for  which  it 
is  intended,  folding  and  tacking  the  in¬ 
side  just  as  a  paper  cover  to  a  book 
would  be.  Couch  down  two  rows  of 
gold  cord  diagonally  across  the  center 
with  Asiatic  filo,  and  between  the  cords 
outline  the  word  “Magazine”  with  a 
narrower  gold  cord.  To  the  upper  end 
of  the  cover,  tack  a  bookmark  of  red 
satin  ribbon  to  be  slipped  between  the 
pages  of  the  magazine. 

Three  Necessities. — Three  things  are 
frequently  lacking,  even  in  well-to-do 
country  homes — books,  blossoms  and  a 
bath-room.  The  mother  and  daughters 
may  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  bath-room, 
but  what  of  the  books  and  flowers  ?  A 
good  magazine  will  help  to  keep  the 
boys  at  home,  the  girls  contented,  and 
the  father  and  mother  young.  The 
winter  season  is  the  time  for  mental 
development.  Do  not  spend  all  the 


time  cutting  carpet  rags,  or  piecing 
quilts  ;  but  plan  the  work  so  as  to  have 
time  to  rest,  read  and  think.  The  inner 
life  is  the  true  life.  It  never  pays  to 
starve  the  mind  in  order  to  obtain  more 
temporal  wealth.  u  h. 

Most  Gallant. — A  pretty  story  whose 
credit  has  been  lost  is  told  of  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  whose  ready  wit  and  gallantry, 
it  seems,  are  not  exceeded  by  his  brilliant 
gifts  as  an  advocate.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Choate  were  at  a  dinner  party  one  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  conversation  turned  on 
great  men.  In  the  course  of  the  talk 
one  of  the  guests  asked:  “Now,  Mr. 
Choate,  if  you  could  not  be  yourself, 
who  else  in  all  the  world  would  you 
rather  be  ?”  The  distinguished  lawyer 
hesitated  a  moment,  his  mind  appar 
ently  running  over  a  catalogue  of  great 
names,  and  then,  his  eyes  falling  upon 
his  wife,  who  was  looking  at  him  across 
the  table,  quiet  humor  and  curiosity  in 
her  face,  he  said  gently  :  “If  I  could  not 
be  myself,  I  would  like  to  be  Mrs. 
Choate’s  second  husband.” 


Have  you  just  four  neighbors  who 
ought  to  have  The  R.  N.-Y.  next  year  ? 
Send  their  names  with  $4,  and  we  will 
renew  your  own  subscription  for  a  year. 
If  they  hesitate,  tell  them  that  they  can 
have  the  dollar  back  at  any  time  they 
are  not  pleased  with  the  bargain. 


IN  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
Tub  Rural  Nkw-Yokkkr. 


Quickens 
The  Appetite 
Makes  the 
Weak  Strong. 

AYER’S 

H  THE  ONLY  GOLD  MEDAL 

m  ^Sarsaparilla 

Has  Cured 
Others 

And  Will  Cure  You. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  tor  Coughs. 


Electric  Belt 


PRICE,  $3.00. 


euros  Rheumatism ,  Paralyn 
Liver  and  Kidney  troub 
Nervous  and  General  Del 
ity,  Gout ,  Indioestion ,  Pai 
in  the  Head .  nips.  Hack 
Limbs,  and  kindred  complain 
If  you  cannot  get  our  belt  fr< 
your  druggiBt.  read  the  folio 
lng  plan,  which  we  have  ado 
ed  to  introduce  them  quickly 
your  neighborhood. 


JUUI  JICIKUOOI  Iiootl. 

Given  A  wii' 

Dr.  Scott’s 
Electric  Insoles. 

For  a  limited  period 
we  will  make  to  every 
person  who  sends  us  $3 
for  one  of  our  Standard 

Belts,  a  present  of  a  -  -  - 

pair  of  Dr.  Scott’s  Celebrated  Electric  Insoles  (Price  60c 
which  will  positively  keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry.  Send 
our  circular  giving  information  concerning  all  our  goods.  T 
offer  is  made  for  a  short  time  only;  do  not  delay;  send  at  on 
you  may  never  have  the  chance  again.  Agents  wanted. 

PALL  MALL  ELECTRIC  ASSOC  I  ATI  0 

Room  12,  846  Broadway,  New  York. 


State  size  of  Shoe  you  wear. 


AflPntc  Wantnrl  Quick  sales.  Liberal  pal 
rtyCIILS  Trail  CCU  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 

COCOA 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


CAN  BE 

Disease  CURED 

Bright’s  Disease  is  but  advanced  Kid¬ 
ney  Disease.  It  is  better  to  eurotho 
kidney  trouble  in  its  incipiency,  but  if 
you  have  neglected  it,  hesitate  no 
longer,  but  euro  yourself  at  onco. 


AFE 
Cm  re. 


WHICH  CATALOGUE  IendLyc>u? 

Mandolins,  Violins,  Violin  Music, 

, — 'rrt—  Violin  Cases,  Violin  Bows, 

L  Banjos,  Banjo  Music, 

l  Guitars,  Guitar  Music, 

'r  F|Utes,  Flute  Music, 

Cornets,  Cornet  Music,  Harmonicas. 
Violins  repaired  by  the  Cremona  System. 

C.  C.  STORY,  26  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


DISHES  ?  { 

No  need  of  It.  Tlie  Faultless 
Quaker  will  do  it  for  you  end 
save  time,  hands,  dishes,  money, 
and  patience;  no 
scalded  hands, 
broken  or  chip¬ 
ped  dishes,  no 
-  muss.  Washes, 
rinces  dries  and 
olishea  quickly, 
lade  of  best  ma¬ 
terial,  lasts  a  life¬ 
time.  Sell  at  sight. 
Agents,  women  or 
men  of  honor  de¬ 
siring  employ¬ 
ment  may  have  a 
paying  business 
,  ,  by  writing  now 

tor  descriptive  circulars  and  terms  to  agents. 

The  OUAKER  NOVELTY  CO.,  Salem,  0- 


SEARHART’S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 

"" JKnits  a  stocking  heel  and  too 
ill  ten  minutes.  Knits  every¬ 
thing  required  in  the  house¬ 
hold  from  homespun  or  factory, 
wool  or  cotton  yarns.  Mostprac- 
tlcal  knitter  on  tho  market.  A 
child  can  operate  it.  St  rong, 
jlkurablc.  Simple,  Rapid. 
^Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents 
wanted.  For  particulars  ondsam. 
plo  work,  address 

.  GEARHART.  Bo*  E,  Clearfield,  I’m 


3 CLOTHES  WASHED! 

BY  THE  —  E 

Western  Washer  F 

fWAre  ulwuys  clean  and  white.  P 

800,000  of  them  in  use  is  convincing  p 
,  proof  of  their  popularity.  Hold  under 
,11  guarantee  to  pleuse.  Agentl  Wantld  P 
W  Yf  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices,  and  F 
I  -/mention  HORTON  MFC.  CO.  F 
^  r*"'UF  this  paper.  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  p: 
•  TY YYYYYYTf TYYYYT YTYT YYYYYYYY YY YY YYYYYYTY YTYYYYT7  • 


liinCVI  V  S’''1*!*)  yearly,  no  experience  rc- 
"VCLIXLI  quired,  failure  impossible;  our 
scheme  a  new  one;  particulars  free.  Address 

S.S.Ware  Co.  Itox  3308, Boston, Musa 


Cattle  hides  and  all  sorts 
of  skins  whole 

and  RUQS.  Si 
moth-proof, 
tan  circular.  We  make 
frisian,  coon  and  galloway  fur  coate  und  robes.  If 
your  dealer  don’t  Iteep  them  get  catalogue  from  us 
The  Obosby  Fbisian  Fub  Oo.,Box  Rochester.N.Y. 


BRAINY  YOUNG  MEN 

AND  WOMEN,  without  other  capital  can  rise 
in  life  by  the  right  use  of  their  faculties. 

FOWLER  Sl  WELLS  COMPANY, 

27  East  21  st  Street,  New  York, 

can  tell  you  what  you  can  best  do  and  how  to  make 
the  most  of  yourself. 


,DO  IT  YOURSELF  / 


With  Root’s  Home  Repairing  Outfits  for  Half-soling  and 
Repairing  Boots,  Shoes,  Rubbers,  Harness,  Tinware,  etc., 
at  home.  No.  1,  4  smooth,  solid  iron  lasts,  38  articles,  *3; 
No.  2,  same,  excepting  Harness  and  Soldering  TooIb,  t2. 
Full  description  of  these  and  “Root’s  Simplicity  Fro 
cess”  of  Harness-making,  Boot  and  Shoe  Repairing 
Soldering,  etc.,  given  in  our  catalog,  a  book  full  of 
money-saving,  eye-opening  ideas,  worth  dollars  to  any 
one.  MAILED  FREE.  Blacksmiths’  and  Carpenters’ tools 
for  home  use  at  low  prices.  Agents  wanted  everywhere 

The  Root  Bros.  Co.,  Box  29  Plymouth,  O’ 


FOR  SALE  ■  KISCO^DAIRY. 

This  is  an  old  established  milk  business;  owners  re¬ 
tiring  irom  business.  Will  sell  the  business  with  the 
property  or  without.  None  but  those  meaning  busi¬ 
ness  need  apply.  Inquire  of  owners  on  the  property. 
DkGROOT  BROS.,  112  Greenpoint  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 


WANTED 

Ducks  and  Chickens. 
Buchanan,  Mich. 


to  correspond  with  party 
who  will  join  me  In  raising 
Address  LOCK  BOX  633, 
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lHHi  /IsWeGoTo® 


Sgfjawilit VagffgSa 


Thebe  have  been  two  notable  public 
events  during- the  past  week  :  The  Presi¬ 
dent  issued  his  famous  message  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  showed  up  Uncle  Sam’s  cash 
account.  We  don’t  look  for  any  war.  A 
fight  between  Uncle  Sam  and  .John  Hull 
would  be  like  a  rough-and-tumble  be¬ 
tween  some  country  storekeeper  and 
some  old  veteran  who  has  grown  fat  and 
puffy  sitting  down  and  telling  about  his 
great  feeds.  Personally,  we  can  get 
along  without  any  bloodshed  ;  but,  if 
there  is  any  question  of  right  and  j ustice 
in  this  matter,  we  believe  that  Uncle 
Sam  should  put  his  foot  right  down  on 
the  mark  and  keep  it  there.  The  trouble 
with  this  matter  is  that  there  has  been 
too  much  shuffling  and  dodging.  Come 
right  to  the  front  and  stand  by  your 
rights  boldly  and  unflinchingly.  That 
is  the  thing  that  stops  many  a  fight. 
Whenever  you  yield  a  point  of  right,  you 
weaken  your  cause,  and  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  have  to'fight  to  get  it  back. 
Stern  talk  and  hints  at  war  ai-e  necessary 
now,  because  John  Hull  got  the  idea 
that  Uncle  Sam  would  knuckle  down 
when  the  tug  came.  Uncle  Sam  made 
him  a  present  of  that  idea,  by  being 
too  good  natured. 

* 

It  won't  take  long  to  state  Uncle  Sam's 
financial  condition.  Here’s  a  farmer 
with  a  lot  of  mortgages  and  notes  out. 
The  interest  is  due,  but  his  family  ex¬ 
penses  have  used  up  all  his  cash.  lie 
hasn't  got  much  coming  in  these  hard 
times,  and  so,  in  order  to  pay  his  in¬ 
terest,  he  piles  up  more  debt.  What 
folly  it  would  be  for  him  to  come  around 
and  say,  “I’m  all  right,  because  I’ve  got 
$50  more  cash  now  than  I  had  last  year. 
It  is  true  that  1  owe  $100  more,  but  that 
doesn’t  matter.  I  can  borrow  more  money 
to  pay  my  interest,  and  when  times  get 
better,  I’ll  square  up.” 

That  is  about  Uncle  Sam’s  position, 
and  it  is  a  dangerous  one  for  nations  or 
for  individuals.  To  keep  on  borrowing 
money  to  pay  interest  is  worse  than 
folly.  One  of  two  things  must  be  done 
— spend  less  or  earn  more  !  The  Irish¬ 
man  with  a  short  blanket  cut  a  piece  off' 
oue  end  and  sewed  it  on  to  the  other, 
and  was  surprised  that  it  still  would  not 
cover  both  his  feet  and  shoulders.  Spend 
less  or  earn  more.  Let  Uncle  Sam  cut 
expenses  or  increase  income.  Let  him 
make  a  surplus  in  some  way,  and  pay  old 
debts  before  he  makes  new  ones. 

* 

Now  we  bring  these  matters  up  be¬ 
cause  this  is  the  last  issue  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  1895.  Another  year  is  upon  us. 
For  2,396  weeks  this  paper  has  been  go¬ 
ing  out  to  cheer  its  friends  and  throw 
their  enemies  out  of  countenance.  Now 
we  come  to  another  mile  post,  and  we 
want  to  climb  right  on  top  of  it  and  ad¬ 
dress  a  few  remarks  to  all  who  cast  an 
eye  over  this  page.  Let  us  first  present 
a  message  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  it 
applies  to  the  American  farmer.  Every 
influence  that  is  foreign  to  his  happi¬ 
ness,  must  keep  off  his  farm.  He  it  bug. 
blight,  bogus  business,  blunders,  bac¬ 
teria,  bluffers — it  makes  no  difference 
what — all  the  scrubs  of  high  or  low  de¬ 
gree,  must  be  driven  off  the  farm.  Dur¬ 
ing  1896,  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  try  as  never 
before  to  scrub  the  scrubbiness  out  of 
the  scrubs  that  are  making  it  hard  scrub¬ 
bing  for  the  farmer.  We  are  not  going 
to  wait,  as  Uncle  Sam  has  done,  and  give 
these  scrubs  an  idea  that  they  can  bluff 
us;  but  we  declare  war  on  them  now, 
and  every  time  one  of  them  shows  his 
nose  through  the  fence,  he  will  have  it 
pounded.  With  the  added  experience  of 
the  past  year,  we  are  better  able  to  take 
up  the  duties  of  the  new  one,  and  if  1896 
doesn’t  show  52  of  the  finest  issues  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  that  you  have  ever  seen — 


why,  we’ll  throw  in  several  more  to  make 
good  measure.  We  want  your  name  on 
our  list,  your  good  opinion  and  your 
influence.  Why,  just  read  what  this 
man  wrote  to  Hoard’s  Dairyman  : 

No  farm  home  is  complete  unless  Hoard’s 
Dairyman  and  The  Bubal  New-Yorker  find  a 
place  in  the  house,  and  are  well  read  each  week 
and  put  in  practice.  I  for  one  can  hardly  wait  to 
see  and  read,  them  each  week.  s.  k. 

Monroe  County,  Pa. 

Now,  that  man  not  only  tells  us  these 
ni<*e  things,  but  he  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  tell  others,  and  Hoard’s  Dairyman, 
the  best  dairy  paper  printed,  backs  him 
up  and  broadcasts  his  statement.  There's 
friendship  for  you  ! 

* 

Hut  what  about  the  financial  matter  ? 
Our  idea  is  that  a  good  many  farmers 
are  about  in  Uncle  Sam’s  position.  They 
feel  that  they  must  cut  off  some  expense, 
as  they  don’t  see  much  chance  of  earn¬ 
ing  more  money.  All  we  have  to  say  is, 
“  He  wise  in  your  economy  !  ”  Congress 
might  chop  off  several  million  dollars  of 
expenses,  and  leave  the  country  worse 
off  than  it  was  before,  because  the 
things  they  tried  to  save  were  earners. 
Just  so  with  a  farmer.  He  might  pos¬ 
sibly  think  that  he  can  save  a  dollar  by 
dropping  The  R.  N.-Y.  next  year.  All 
we  have  to  say  is  that  we  want  you  to 
think  that  matter  over  carefully  before 
you  decide.  It  isn’t  our  plade  to  stand 
here  and  tell  you  your  business.  There 
is  no  sentiment  about  this  thing  at  all. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  a  business  paper,  and 
whether  you  take  it  or  not,  is  a  business 
matter  to  you.  If  you  haven’t  had  the 
value  of  a  dollar  bill  out  of  it  in  1895, 
you  probably  won't  get  it  in  1896,  al¬ 
though  we  expect  to  add  at  least  15  per 
cent  to  its  value  next  year.  We  want 
you  with  us,  but  we  want  it  clearly 
understood  that  you  are  not  going  to  do 
us  such  a  wonderful  favor  in  sending 
us  a  dollar  for  a  year’s  subscription. 
We  fully  expect  to  give  you  back 
a  great  big  dollar’s  worth  of  value 
in  exchange  for  your  coin.  We  assume 
that  you  are  an  able  and  straight  man, 
and  we  would  like  your  society  for  1896 — 
and  like  to  have  you  bring  your  neigh¬ 
bor  along  with  you.  Hut,  we  are  not 
down  on  our  knees  begging  you  to  come, 
and  if  you  see  fit  to  keep  your  dollar  in 
your  pocket,  we  shall  still  keep  pegging 
away,  fully  confident  that  you  will  come 
back  again  after  sampling  other  goods 
or  going  without. 

To  all  those  who  will  be  with  us  for 
1896,  we  say,  Greeting  !  We  will  do  our 
best  to  give  you  your  money's  worth. 
To  all  who,  for  one  cause  or  another, 
see  fit  to  leave  us,  we  say,  Good  bye — 
come  again!  If  your  feelings  are  hurt 
at  anything  we  have  said,  we  are  sorry — 
if  it  has  been  an  injustice.  If  you  needed 
the  hurt,  we  can't  take  it  back.  All  we 
ask  is  that  wherever  you  go,  and  what¬ 
ever  you  say,  remember  that  the  motive 
was  honest.  And  now,  here  are  the 
names  of  the  dollar  winners  for  last 
week  : 

Dec.  16. — Fred  H.  Johnson,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

17.  — W.  S.  Moore,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

18.  — M.  Morse,  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass. 

19  — E.  G.  Packard,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 

20.  — H.  N.  Burr,  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

21.  — Mrs.  E.  B.  Engle,  Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


CROP  AND  MARKET  NOTES. 


Live  fowls  should  weigh  not  less  than  five  to 
six  pounds  each.  Most  of  those  received  are  too 
light. 

Italian  fruit  growers  are  considering  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  more  modern  fruit  packages  used  in 
the  United  States. 


Alfalfa  hay  is  reported  to  be  selling  for  as  low 
as  $2  per  ton  this  year  in  some  parts  of  Colorado. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  profit,  though  not  a  large 
one,  even  in  this  low  price,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  more  could  not  be  realized  by  feeding  it. 


At  the  Montreal  Exhibition  there  were  dis¬ 
played  under  the  heading  “  What  Government 
Assistance  Has  Done  Canada,”  the  following 
statistics: 

C1IEESE  FACTORIES  IN  CANADA  ACCORDING  TO  CENSUS. 


Number  factories . 

Capital  invested . 

Persons  employed . 

Wages  paid . 

Value  raw  material . 

Value  of  output . 


1880.  1890. 

709  1,565 

$1,021,438  $2,586,589 

2,003  8,013 

$382,615  $753,067 

4,264,798  6,804,611 

5,464,454  9,784,288 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 

There  is  no  more  appropriate  present  you  can 
give  a  young  friend  than  a  good  book.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  books  are  neatly  and  handsomely  bound. 
They  are  just  the  thing  to  send  to  a  friend  at  a 
distance.  You  can  send  us  the  name  and  address 
and  we  will  mail  them  direct  if  you  choose,  and 
write  your  name  on  the  wrapper.  Send  us  one 
new  name  and  one  dollar  and  we  will  mail  your 
choice  of  the  books  and  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 


one  year,  to  your  own  or  any  other  address. 

HYPERION.  Longfellow . $0.30 

OUTRE-MER.  Longfellow . 30 

KAVANAGH.  Longfellow . 30 

THE  SCARLET  LETTER.  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne  . 30 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GABLES. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

TWICE-TOLD  TALES.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  .30 
MOSSES  FROM  AN  OLD  MANSE.  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne . 30 

THE  SNOW-IMAGE.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  .30 

A  WONDER-BOOK  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne . 30 

UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN.  Stowe . 30 

CARMAN’S  POTATO  CULTURE.  Paper . 40 

BUSINESS  HEN.  Cloth . 40 

ENSILAGE  AND  SILO . 20 

SPRAYING  CROPS . 25 

HOW  TO  PLANT  A  PLACE . 20 

SHEEP  FARMING . 25 

A  FORTUNE  IN  TWO  ACRES . 20 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING . 50 

HOW  TO  RID  BUILDINGS  OF  RATS . 20 

NEW  CELERY  CULTURE . 20 

COUNTRY  ROADS  . 20 

FRUIT  PACKAGES . 20 
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25=cent  Binder. 

We  have  been  looking  for  years  for  a 
cheap,  neat  binder  for  readers  of  The 
Rural,  so  that  the  paper  could  be  kept 
clean  and  preserved  for  years.  Now  we 
have  it;  we  can  send  it,  postpaid,  for 
25  cents,  or  will  send  it  to  any  old  sub¬ 


scriber  who  takes  the  trouble  to  send  us 
one  new  subscription.  Many  readers 
would  like  to  preserve  The  R.  N.-Y.,  but 
the  ordinary  binder  is  too  expensive 
This  one  is  so  cheap,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  serviceable,  that  we  think  al¬ 
most  every  reader  will  want  one.  Address 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  New  York 


ONE  FOR  ONE. 

You  want  some  good  books  for  winter  reading 
and  you  can  get  them  without  a  cent  of  expense. 
You  have  at  least  one  neighbor  who  ought  to 
have  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Now,  haven’t 
you  ?  Well,  send  us  his  name  and  his  dollar,  and 
we  will  send  you  postpaid  your  choice  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  books.  If  your  neighbor  hesitates,  tell 
him  that  he  can  have  his  dollar  back,  at  any  time 
that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  his  bargain.  Don’t 
put  this  off;  pick  out  the  neighbor  who  wants 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  the  book  you  want;  and  let  us 
hear  from  you.  Don’t  forget  the  dollar.  Here 
are  the  books  with  their  regular  prices: 
American  Grape  Training.  Flexible  cloth..  $.75 


Fruit  Culture.  Cloth .  1.00 

Annals  of  Horticulture.  1892  edition  only. 

Cloth .  1.00 

Ensilage  and  the  Silo . 20 

The  Nursery  Book.  Paper . 50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America.  Paper  .60 
Canning  and  Preserving  Fruits  and  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  Preparing  Fruit,  Pastes  and 
Syrups.  Evaporation  of  Fruits.  Paper.  .20 

The  New  Potato  Culture.  Paper . 40 

Chemicals  and  Clover . 20 

The  Business  Hen.  Cloth . 40 

Horticulturists’  Rule  Book.  Cloth . . . 75 

Spraying  Crops.  Paper . 25 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture.  Cloth .  1.00 

Cooking  Cauliflower.  Paper . 20 

How  to  Plant  a  Place.  Paper . 20 

Tuberous  Begonias . 20 

The  Modification  of  Plants  by  Climate . 25 

Landscape  Gardening . 50 

The  New  Botany . 25 

Accidents  and  Emergencies . 20 

Milk:  Making  and  Marketing . 20 

Mv  Handkerchief  Garden . 20 

Fertilizers  and  Fruits . 20 

A  Fortune  in  Two  Acres . 20 

Fertilizer  Farming . 20 

Trees  for  Street  and  Shade . 20 

Sheep  Farming . 25 

Fisher’s  Grain  Tables . 25 

Lumber  and  Log  Book . .' . 25 

A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture.  Terry.  140 

pp.;  ill.  Paper . 40 

Asparagus  Culture.  Barnes*  Robinson . 50 

Cabbages,  Gregory.  25  pp . 30 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower,  How  to  Grow, 

Burpee . 30 

Carrots  and  Mangold  Wurtzels.  Gregory...  .30 

Fertilizers.  Gregory.  116  pp . 40 

Melons — How  to  Grow  for  Market.  Burpee.  .30 

Onion  Culture,  New.  Greiner.  Paper . 50 

Onion  Raising.  Gregory . 30 

Onions,  How  to  Grow.  Burpee . 30 

Squashes.  Gregory . 30 
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Practical  Farm  Chemistry. 

T.  Greiner.  This  is  intended  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  who  is  not  a  chemist,  and  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  terms  that  he  can  understand,  although 
all  its  statements  are  based  upon  true  scien¬ 
tific  principles.  It  treats  of  the  raw  materials 
of  plant  food,  both  organic  and  mineral ;  the 
available  sources  of  supply  of  both  manures 
and  chemical  fertilizers;  and  gives  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economical  application,  as  well  as 
discussing  clover  and  other  plants  used  as 
fertilizers.  It  is  condensed,  yet  comprehensive, 
and  easily  understood.  Cloth,  $1,  postpaid. 

First  Lessons  in  Agriculture. 

By  F.  A.  Gulley,  M.  S.  This  book  discusses  the 
more  important  principles  which  underlie  agri¬ 
culture  in  a  plain,  simple  way.  It  is  just  what 
the  practical  farmer,  without  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  or  botany  needs.  Cloth,  $1. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  New  York. 


HANDY  REPAIRING  OUTFIT. 

“  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.”  Every  farmer  knows  that  the  greatest  expense 
in  repairs  comes  from  neglecting  the  first  appearance  of  weakness.  If  the  first  stitch 
that  broke  in  the  harness  had  been  mended  promptly,  the  latter  would  have  never 
given  way,  and  many  a  runaway  with  broken  wagon,  ruined  horse,  and  crippled 
man  or  woman  would  have  been  avoided.  With  this  set  of  38  first-class  tools,  anj1’ 
man  can  repair  boots,  shoes,  harness,  tinware,  rubber  goods,  and  do  countless 
other  jobs  about  the  place.  With  the  four  iron  lasts  and  clinch  nails,  any  size  of 
boot  or  shoe  can  be  soled.  Your  excuse  for  not  keeping  things  in  repair  is  that 
you  have  no  tools.  The  little  breaks  go,  a  breakdown  follows,  and  a  day  is  lost  at 


the  shop  for  reiiairs,  besides  the  mechanic’s  bill.  Ten  minutes’  work  at  the  right 
time  would  have  saved  it  all.  We  have  two  different  kits  :  No.  1  has  38  tools  ; 
regular  price,  $3  ;  No.  2  has  31  tools,  price,  $2.  No.  2  outfit  contains  the  same 
articles  as  No.  1,  except  harness  and  soldering  tools.  If  you  have  no  harness  or 
tinware  to  repair,  you  do  not  need  a  No.  1  outfit.  We  send  No.  1  and  The  R.  N.-Y., 
one  year,  for  $3.25  ;  or  for  club  of  seven  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each.  Or 
No.  2  and  The  R.  N.-Y.,  one  year,  for  $2.25;  or  for  a  club  of  five  new  yearly  subscrip 
tions  at  $1 — you  pay  freight.  These  are  all  full-sized,  good,  substantial  tools.  They 
ought  to  save  their  cost  every  month  in  the  year. 
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Crop  and  Market  Notes — Continual. 

Much  poor  lettuce  has  been  on  the  market  the 
past  week. 

A  few  fancy  tangerines  from  Florida  brought 
$10  per  box. 

The  California  prune  market  is  reported  firm ; 
stocks  light. 

Another  small  shipment  of  potatoes  has  been 
received  from  Germany. 

Considerable  quantities  of  American  apples  are 
still  being  sold  in  England. 

The  quantity  of  low-grade  eggs  is  said  to  be 
unusually  light  this  season. 

The  stock  of  limed  eggs  in  Canada  is  reported 
to  have  been  nearly  all  shipped  to  England. 

The  first  shipment  of  beans  to  Porto  Rico  for 
this  season,  150  barrels,  was  sent  out  last  week. 

How  many  pounds  of  shelled  corn  does  your 
dealer  take  for  a  bushel  when  he  buys  your  crop? 

The  two  extremes  of  prices  on  Florida  string 
beans  one  day,  were  $1  and  $6  per  crate.  Small 
profit  for  the  $1  man. 

The  market  is  still  glutted  with  common  ouions, 
and  with  those  which  have  been  injured  by  frost. 
The  situation  can’t  well  become  worse. 

Shippers  have  been  devoting  so  much  of  their 
attention  to  oranges,  that  they  have  neglected 
lemons,  receipts  being  much  less  than  last  year. 

Oats  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  weigh 
30  pounds  per  bushel,  according  to  law,  while  in 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  In¬ 
diana  and  New  York,  they  weigh  32. 

The  highest  prices  of  the  season  have  been 
realized  during  the  week  for  choice  Florida  vege¬ 
tables,  but  a  large  part  of  the  arrivals  have  been 
utterly  worthless,  from  frost  or  other  causes. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  has  decided 
that  the  Sugar  Bounty  law  was  constitutional, 
and  that  the  withholding  of  the  bounty  by  the 
Comptroller  was  illegal.  The  Supreme  Court  will 
now  pass  on  it,  but  the  decision  is  likely  to  be 
the  same. 

Of  all  the  grains,  wheat  is  the  only  one  whose 
price  is  higher  than  at  the  same  time  last  year, 
and  this  not  much  higher.  On  some  of  the  grains, 
the  reduction  is  very  heavy,  for  instance,  oats 
last  year  were  estimated  at  32.9  cents;  this  year 
at  20.5 — that  is,  the  average  price  on  the  farm. 

The  poultry  market  has  assumed  a  little  better 
shape  during  the  past  few  days,  and  prices  have 
improved  considerably.  Unless  receipts  should 
prove  unusually  large,  prices  are  likely  to  aver¬ 
age  fair,  aud  the  demand  be  good.  Geese  and 
ducks  have  more  of  a  call  than  at  other  times, 
though  choice  turkeys  are  always  wanted. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  shortage  cf  the 
Florida  orange  crop,  New  York  is  likely  to  have 
a  plentiful  supply.  California  has  a  large  crop 
which  is  maturing  earlier  than  usual,  and  is  being 
hurried  forward.  The  foreign  countries  that 
usually  send  us  oranges  are  increasing  their 
shipments,  and  others  which  have  never  been 
known  to  send  the  fruit  here,  to  any  extent  at 
least,  are  shipping  considerable  quantities.  A 
lot  of  oranges  from  Jaffa  were  sold  last  week. 
There  are  now  en  route  to  this  market  from  Medi¬ 
terranean  ports  about  85,000  boxes,  against  20,000 
boxes  at  the  same  time  last  year  and  8,000  boxes 
for  the  corresponding  period  in  1893. 

CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Belleville,  III.— The  fruit  crop  in  southern 
Illinois  was  one  of  the  largest  on  record,  particu¬ 
larly  apples.  One  must  go  back  to  the  ’60s  to  find 
such  an  abundance  of  fruit;  even  the  remnants 
of  trees,  old  stumps  with  half-dead  limbs  planted 
50  years  ago,  were  loaded  with  apples.  Pears 
were  plentiful  with  not  a  trace  of  blight.  Peaches 
were  an  immense  crop,  which  was  remarkable 
when  we  consider  that  last  February  7  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  from  15  to  17  degrees  below  zero — 
more  cold  than  peach  buds  can  usually  stand. 
All  varieties  did  suffer,  more  or  less,  from  that 
cold  night  ;  but  after  all,  it  was  a  blessing,  as 
those  kinds  that  suffered  most,  had  the  largest 
peaches  and  plenty  of  them.  Cherries,  strawber¬ 
ries,  blackberries  and  raspberries  all  suffered 
somewhat  from  extreme  cold  in  winter  and  late 
spring  frosts;  but  there  were  plenty  left,  as  we 
had  an  abundant  crop.  Plums  were  loaded,  one 
small  limb  of  Burbank,  18  inches  long,  bore  100 
plums,  and  they  were  not  small  ones  either.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  hardier  of  the  Japanese 
plums  can  endure  17  degrees  below  zero,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  large  crop  of  fruit,  if  planted  in  the  right 
place.  Native  American  plums  bore  such  a  large 
crop  that  one  could  hardly  give  them  away  when 
small;  fine,  large  ones  retailed  at  10  cents  a  gal¬ 
lon,  and  retailed  for  25  cents  a  bushel.  With 
such  an  enormous  crop  of  fruit,  prices  ruled  low, 
but  fancy,  large,  well-assorted  fruit  of  all  kinds 
brought  fair  prices  at  retail:  Apples,  50  to  60 
cents  a  bushel ;  pears,  $1 ;  peaches  from  $1  to  $2 
per  bushel ;  large  plums,  Japanese  and  European, 
20  to  25  cents  per  gallon.  We  had  a  dry  season 
all  through,  and  all  fruits  were  exceptionally 
•large  for  such  a  big  crop,  and  of  good  quality, 
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AND  FODDER-CUTTERS  of  all  sizes, 
thefastestcuttingand  best  ever  built, includ¬ 
ing  Carriers,  both  straight  and 
angle,  of  any  length  required. 

For  full  informa-  MtrsA 

tion  about  Cut¬ 
ters,  Carriers  and 
Drag-saw  Machines, 
and  “Why  Ensilage 
Pays,” send  for  E  n  s  I  - 
lage  Catalogue. 

For  the  best  Horse-  _ _ 

!3Sf^Thr?,hen,>  Clover-hullers,  Fanning-mills. 
mills.  Circular-saw  Machines.  Land-rollers  and 
powers,  send  for  Fearless  Catalogue. 

Address,  MIN  AKD  *I4RDER,  CobleakUl. 


N,  Y. 


which  shows  that  choice  fruit  can  be  raised  with 
hardly  any  rain.  Another  peculiarity  was  the 
nearly  entire  absence  of  all  enemies  of  horticul¬ 
ture,  as  scab  and  the  codling  moth  in  apples  and 
pears,  the  curculio  and  fungous  rot  in  plums,  and 
blight  of  any  kind.  Here  is  something  for  the 
learned  professors  of  agriculture  to  investigate. 
Was  it  the  dry  season,  or  was  it  the  over-abun¬ 
dance  of  fruit?  u.  c.  E. 

Hancock  County,  III.— We  have  an  abundance 
of  everything  in  the  way  of  ci’ops.  We  need  no 
fertilizer,  here.  In  fact,  I  never  saw  any  fertilizer 
outside  of  clover.  We  had  the  hog  cholera,  too. 
I  lost  $200  worth  of  hogs  in  30  days,  and  I 
finally  shot  every  one  that  got  sick,  and  cremated 
it.  I  soon  got  rid  of  cholera,  and  had  100  hogs 
left.  Cholera  remedies  in  the  way  of  medicine, 
are  all  frauds.  Thousands  of  hogs  died  in  this 
part  of  Illinois.  I  never  took  any  stock  in  sick  or 
cholera  hens.  They  die  every  time.  w.  r.  s. 

Newaygo  County,  Mich.— To  what  extent  are 
potatoes  frozen  throughout  the  United  States? 
Hereabouts,  one-quarter  of  the  crop  was  frozen 
in  the  ground  before  digging.  m.  u. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  do  not  think  that  any  report  has 
been  made  on  that  point.  We  judge  from  general 
reports  that,  while  there  has  undoubtedly  been 
some  loss  from  this  cause,  the  aggregate  is  not 
large.  What  say  our  readers  ? 

Cleveland,  Tenn. — I  came  here  from  New  York 
last  fall,  and  have  the  care  of  a  small  herd  of  14 
Jersey  cows.  I  am  making  butter.  We  sell  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  all  we  can  make  for  30  cents  per 
pound  the  year  around.  Everything,  of  course, 
is  very  different  here  from  New  York,  but  the 
climate  is  fine.  The  cows  still  get  all  their  rough- 
age  in  the  fields.  We  feed  cotton-seed  meal,  two 
pounds:  corn  meal,  two  pounds;  bran,  three 
pounds;  middlings,  three  pounds  per  day.  All 
feed  and  milk  are  weighed.  We  use  a  De  Laval 
separator.  _  s.  a.  s. 
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BEANS  ANI)  PEAS. 


Beans,  Marrow,  1895,  choice . 1  50@  — 

Medium,  1895.  choice . 1  3201  35 

Pea,  1895,  choice . 1  25@1  30 

White  Kidney.  1895,  choice . 1  70@  — 

Red  Kidney,  1895.  choice  . 1  2201  27 

Black  Turtle  soup,  iS95 . 1  65@1  70 

Yellow  Eye  1895,  choice . 1  45®1  50 

Lima,  Cal.,  1894  ((X)  lbs) . . I  90®  1  95 

Medium,  foreign,  1894 . 1  10@1  15 

Medium,  foreign,  1895 .  — @  — 

Marrow,  foreign,  1894 .  — @  — 

Pea,  foreign,  1894 . 1  10O1  20 

Green  peas,  bbl.,  per  bushel .  85@  — 

Bags,  per  bushel .  75®  77 

Scotch,  bags .  77®  — 


BETTER— NEW. 


Creamery,  State  and  Penn.,  best . 28  ®27 

Seconds  to  firsts . 20  @25 

Elgin  and  other  Western,  extras . 28  @— 

Western,  firsts . 25  @27 

Western,  seconds . 22  @24 

Western,  thirds . 18  @20 

Western,  June,  extra . 23  @24 

Western.  June,  seconds  to  firsts . 17  @22 

State  dairy,  half  tubs,  fresh,  extras . 23  @24 

Firsts .  18  @20 

Seconds .  15  @17 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  extras . 19)4@20 

Dairies,  firkins  and  tubs,  firsts . 18  @19 

Firkins,  extras . 19  @ — 

Firkins,  seconds  to  firsts . 16  @18)4 

Welsh  tubs,  extras . 22  @23 

Welsh  tubs,  firsts . 18  @20 

Welsh  tubs,  seconds .  . 15  @17 

Tubs,  thirds . 13  @15 

Western  imitation  creamery,  firsts . 20  @22 

Seconds . 15  @17 

Western  dairy,  firsts . 17  @19 

Seconds . 13  @14 

Thirds . 11  @12 

Factory,  firkins,  June  extras . 13  @14 

Seconds  to  firsts  . 12  @13 

Tubs,  June,  extras . 13)4@14 

June,  seconds  to  firsts . 12  @13 

Fresh,  small  tubs,  extras . 19  @20 

Fresh,  small  tubs,  firsts . 15  @17 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  firsts . 13  @14 

Fresh,  large  tubs,  seconds . 11)4@12)4 

If  ourths  to  thirds .  9  @10*4 

Old  Western  factory  or  dairy  . .  8  @11 

Rolls,  fresh,  fine .  ...18  @19 

Rolls,  fresh,  common  to  good . 11  @10 


CHEESE— NEW. 


State,  full  cream,  large,  colored,  fancy . 9%@10 

Large,  white,  fancy .  9^@10 

Prime  to  choice .  9  @  9 <4 

Fair  to  good .  8  @8)4 

Common .  7!4@  7)4 

Small,  white  fancy .  . 10M@10)4 

Small,  colored,  fancy . 10)ijf@10)4 

Small,  good  to  choice .  9)4@10 

Small,  common  to  fair .  1%®  9 

Part  skims,  Chen.  Co.,  etc.,  best  .  6)4®  7 

Fair  to  good .  4'A®  5 

Common .  .  'A'A®  4 

Full  skims . . . 2  @  3 


EGGS. 


New-laid,  fancy  (nearby) .  20  @  27 

N.  Y.  State,  country  marks,  fresh  gath’d.  23  @  25 
Pennsylvania,  country  marks,  new  laid.  24  @  20 

State  and  Penn.,  fair  to  good .  20  @  22 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fancy .  22  @  — 

Western,  fresh  collections,  fair  to  good.  20  @  21 

Southern,  fresh  collections .  20  @  21 

Western,  refriger.,  short  holdings,  choice  18  @  19 
Western,  refriger.,  September,  packed. .  17  @  17)4 
Westesn,  refriger.,  early  packed,  prime.  17  @  17)4 
Western,  refriger.,  defective,  per  case... 3  50  @4  50 
West'n  dirties  &  inferior,  per  30-doz  case. 3  50  @4  25 
Western  limed,  prime  to  fancy,  per  doz. .  17  @  17)4 
FEATHERS. 

Turkey,  tail,  prime,  per  lb .  14  @  — 

Wing,  prime,  per  lb .  8  @  — 

Tail  and  wing,  mixed,  per  lb .  11  @  _ 

Tail,  wing  and  pointers,  per  lb .  7  @  — 

Tail  and  wing  short,  per  lb .  5  @  — 

Pointers,  per  lb .  4  @  _ 

Duck,  body,  per  lb . 30  @  35 

Geese,  body,  per  lb .  50  @  55 

FRUITS— DRIED. 


Apples,  evaporated,  1895,  fancy,  per  lb .  7  ®  7U 

Choice,  1896,  per  lb . 0 14®  0% 

Prime,  1895.  per  lb .  6  @- 

Common  to  good,  per  lb .  4  @  5jg 

N.  C.,  sundried,  1895,  sliced,  fancy .  3!^@— 

Southern,  sundried,  common  to  choice  ..2  @3 

State,  sundried,  quarters,  bbls . 3)4®  4)4 

Western,  sundried,  quarters,  bbl . .  3  @  4C 

South-West’n,  sundried,  quarters,  bbl..  3  @  Al4 

Southern,  sundried.  quarters,  bbl  .  2%®  3W 

Southern,  sundried,  quarters,  bags . 2‘4®  3 

Chopped,  1895.  per  l  b .  2  @  2'A 

Cores  and  skins.  1894,  per  lb . 1  @  1U 

Peaches,  Sundried,  1895,  peeled,  per  lb . 5  @7 

Cherries,  1895-  per  Id  . 8>$@IQ 


Blackberries,  1895.  per  lb .  3M@  4 

Raspberries,  evaporated.  1894,  per  lb . 19)4@20 

Sundried,  1895.  per  lb . 18  @  — 

Huckleberries,  1895.  per  lb .  6  @ — 

FRUITS- GREEN 

Apples,  Northern,  fancy,  selectod.  per  bbl.. 2  60@3  00 

Hubbardston,  per  bbl .  1  50@2  75 

Fameuse,  per  bbl . 2  5Q@3  75 

Ben  Davis,  per  bbl . 1  75@2  25 

Jonathan,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  00 

King  of  Tompkins,  per  bbl . 2  00@3  50. 

Baldwin,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  75 

Greening,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  50 

Winesap,  per  bbl . 2  O0@3 

York  Imperial,  Va.,  per  bbl . 2  50@3  00 

Spitzenberg,  per  bbl . 1  76@2  26 

Northern  Spy,  per  bbl .  1  60@2  50 

Common,  per  bbl .  75@1  00 

Grapes,  West’n  N.  Y..  Catawba,  per  6-lb  bkt,.  6@  12 
West'n  N.  Y..  Concord,  per  10-lb  basket.  11®  16 
West’n  N.  Y.,  Concord,  per  5-lb  basket  ..  6@  12 

Catawba,  In  trays,  per  lb .  1  @  1^ 

Concords,  in  trays,  per  lb .  .  1  @  lVfc 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  extrasorts,  per  bbl. 11  50@12  00 

Fancy,  per  bbl . 10  00@11  00 

Prime,  per  bbl . 9  00@9  60 

Soft,  per  bbl . 5  00@7  0(1 

Soft,  per  crate . 2  00@3  00 

Jersey,  per  crate . 2  00@2  60 

Jersey,  per  bbl . 7  00@8  00 

Oranges,  Fla.,  per  box . 3  50@5  26 

Grape  Fruit,  Fla.,  per  box . 5  60®6  50 

Pears,  Boston  Seckel,  per  bushel  box . 2  00@4  00 

Bose,  per  bushel  box . 2  00@3  00 

Boston  other  late . I  00@1  50 

Bose,  per  bbl'  . 3  00@4  50 

Vicar,  per  bbl . 1  50@2  00 

Lawrence,  per  bbl . 2  U0@8  00 

Noar-by,  common,  per  bbl .  76@1  25 


FURS  AND  SKINS. 


North'11,  West’n  Southern  and 


No.  1  Quality. 

and 

Eastern. 

Southwestern 

Black  bear . 

.18 

IK) 

® 

30 

00 

10 

00 

<«'2i’ 

>  00 

Cutis  and  yearlings. . 

.  5 

(Ml 

@ 

15 

(HI 

4 

00 

@10  (K) 

Otter . 

..  6 

00 

® 

111 

IH) 

5 

IK) 

@  I 

!  (HI 

Beaver,  large . 

.  6 

00 

@ 

7 

00 

5 

00 

@  ( 

i  00 

Medium . 

.  4 

(10 

® 

5 

01) 

3 

00 

@  4 

1  00 

Small . 

.  2 

00 

@ 

3 

00 

1 

50 

@  i 

1  50 

Silver  fox . 

.25 

00 

@100 

IK) 

— 

@ 

— 

Cross  fox . 

.  3 

00 

® 

8 

IK) 

— 

@ 

_ 

Red  fox . 

.  1 

25 

® 

1 

50 

1 

10 

@  1  25 

Gray  fox . 

45 

® 

65 

III 

@ 

55 

Wolf . 

.  1 

50 

® 

2 

(III 

1 

00 

®  1  50 

Prairie . 

60 

® 

80 

45 

(<>) 

(>5 

Wolverine . 

.  3 

(HI 

® 

4 

(K) 

— 

@ 

— 

Lynx . 

.  1 

50 

@ 

2 

(K) 

— 

@ 

— 

Wild  cat . 

45 

® 

65 

25 

@ 

45 

House  cat,  black  . . . 

20 

@ 

30 

15 

@ 

25 

Colored  . 

5 

® 

II) 

4 

@ 

8 

Marten,  dark . 

.  3 

00 

@ 

8 

(HI 

— 

© 

_ 

Pale . 

.  1 

5(1 

® 

2 

25 

— 

© 

_ 

Skunk,  black . 

.  1 

(10 

(<4 

1 

III 

80 

@ 

90 

Half-striped . 

60 

@ 

65 

50 

@ 

65 

Striped . . 

30 

@ 

35 

25 

@ 

30 

White . 

10 

20 

III 

@ 

15 

Raccoon . 

50 

® 

75 

40 

@ 

60 

Opossum . 

15 

® 

20 

III 

@ 

18 

Mink . 

85 

@ 

1 

10 

60 

@  : 

1  00 

Muskrat,  fall . 

6 

® 

1) 

6 

@ 

8 

Winter . 

9 

@ 

12 

8 

@ 

11 

GAME 


Quail,  frozen,  per  doz . 1  75@2  25 

Western,  fresh . 1  75@2  25 

Southwestern,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  26@l  75 

Partridges,  near-by,  fresh,  per  pair .  75@1  (H) 

Western,  fresh,  per  pair .  35®  85 

Grouse,  fresh,  per  pair . 1  30@1  50 

English  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  00@2  00 

Golden  plover,  fresh,  per  doz .  . 1  00@2  00 

Grass  plover,  fresh,  per  doz . 1  25®  1  75 

Snipe,  small,  yellow  leg,  fresh,  per  doz .  40®  50 

Sand  snipe,  fresh,  per  doz .  30®  40 

Wild  ducks,  mallards,  per  pair .  60®  80 

Canvas,  per  pair . 1  50@2  50 

Blue  wing,  teal,  per  pair .  40@  50 

Green  wing,  teal  and  common,  per  pair  .  25®  40 

Red  heads,  per  pair . 1  ()0@1  60 

Venison,  saddles,  fresh,  per  lb .  18®  20 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb .  13@  16 

Frozen,  per  lb .  13®  10 

Whole  deer,  per  lb .  12®  14 

Rabbits,  undrawn,  per  pair .  20@  25 

Drawn,  per  pair . 15®  20 

Jack  rabbits,  per  pair .  50®  00 


GRAIN. 


Wheat . 58  @09 

Rye . 45  @48 

Barley . 39  @47 

Buckwheat,  silver .  39  @40 

Buckwheat,  Japan . —  @— 

Corn . 33  @35 

Oats . 22  @28 


GRASS  SEED. 


Clover,  per  100  lb .  0  00®  7  60 

Timothy .  3  75@  5  00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  No.  1 .  90®  — 

No.  2 .  85®  — 

No.  3 .  70®  75 

Clover,  mixed .  05®  70 

Clover .  65®  65 

Salt .  40®  60 

Straw,  long  rye .  65®  76 

Short  rye .  50@  55 

Oat .  50®  55 

Wheat .  40®  45 

HONEY  . 

State,  white  clover,  comb,  fancy,  per  lb . 14  @15 

Fair,  per  lb . 11  @13 

Buckwheat,  comb,  per  lb .  9  @10 

Extracted,  per  lb . 6  @  0 )4 

California,  comb,  fair  to  prime,  per  lb . 12)4@15 

Extracted,  per  lb .  ...  5  @5)4 

Southern,  in  bulk,  per  gallon . 45  @55 

HORS. 


N.  Y.  State,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  9  @10 

Medium  to  prime .  7  @  8 

Crop  of  1894,  fancy .  6  @ — 

Prime .  5  @ — 

Medium .  4  @ — 

Common .  3  @  4 

Old  olds .  i)4@  3 

Pacific  Coast,  crop  of  1895,  choice .  9  @10 

Prime .  8  @— 

Medium .  7  @ — 

Crop  of  1894,  common .  3  @  4 

German . 20  @27 


MEATS— DRESSED. 


Veals,  country  dressed,  prime  . 

Fair  to  good,  per  lb . 

Com.  to  med.,  per  lb . 

Buttermilks,  per  lb . 

Small,  per  lb . 

Barnyafds,  per  lb . 

Roasting  pigs.  10  to  25  lbs.  each,  per  lb  . .. 
Pork,  country  dressed,  40  to  00  lbs.,  per  lb. 

00  to  80  lbs,  per  lb . 

80  to  120  lbs.,  per  lb . 

120  to  180  lbs.,  per  lb . 

200  lbs  and  up,  per  lb . 

Tenderloins,  per  lb . 

NUTS. 

Peanuts,  Va.,  h.  p.,  fancy,  per  lb . 

H.  p.,  extra,  per  lb . 

Shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Spanish,  shelled,  No.  1,  per  lb . 

No.  2,  per  lb . 

Pecans,  ungraded,  per  lb . 

Chestnuts,  Northern,  per  bushel  (60  lbs). .4 

Hickory  nuts,  per  bushel  (50  lbs) . 

Black  walnuts,  per  bushel . 

Butter  nuts,  per  bushel . 


10  @ 

_ 

9  @ 

9)4 

(»)4@ 

—  @ 

— 

3  )4@ 

5 

3  @ 

4)4 

8  @ 

12 

t;  @ 

— 

5)4® 

6 

5  @ 

5)4 

4)4@ 

5 

3)4© 

4)4 

14  @ 

15 

4)4® 

3)4® 

m 

4)4® 

4  H 

3  @ 

m 

5  'A® 

5)4 

m® 

4 

4J4@ 

5 

00  @5  00 
75  @1  00 
40  @  50 
25  ©  40 


POTATOES. 


Maine  Hebron,  per  sack . 1  00@1  li 

Long  Island,  in  bulk,  per  bbl .  90@1  0  I 

State  Rose  and  Hebron,  per  180  lbs .  85@1  0) 

Burbank,  etc.,  per  180  lbs .  80®  9 ) 

Northern  N.  Y.,  per  bbl .  80@1  0) 

Jersey,  prime,  per  bbl .  80@1  0) 

Seconds,  per  bbl .  50®  6) 

Sweets.  Vineland,  fancy,  per  bbl . 4  00@4  50 

South  Jersey,  per  double-head  bbl  . 3  00@3  59 

South  Jersey,  per  cloth-head  bbl . 3  00@3  71 

Jersey  common,  ptjr  barrel . 2  00@3  OJ 


DRY-PACKED  POULTRY. 


Turkeys,  Jersey  and  Up-River,  fancy....  13  @  14 

Md.,  choice  to  fancy  .  12  @  13 

Mich.,  Ohio  and  Ind.,  scalded  .  11  @  11)4 

Other  Western',  choice .  II  on  IIX 

Western,  fair  to  good .  9)4®  10)4 

Western,  inferior  0  @  8 

Chickens,  Phila.,  laige,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Phila.,  mixed  weights,  per  lb  .  10  @  12 

Jersey,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

State  and  Penn,  per  lb  .  .  7)4®  8)4 

Western,  per  lb  .  7  @  8)4 

Fowls,  State  and  Penn,  per  lb.  .  7  @  7)4 

Western,  per  lb .  7  @  5)4 

Ducks,  Maryland,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

State  and  Penn,  per  lb .  12  @  14 

Western,  tier  lb .  8  @  li> 

Geese,  Rhode  Island,  fancy,  per  lb .  14  @  15 

Other  Eastern,  per  lb .  10  @  13 

Maryland,  per  lb .  10  @  12 

Western,  fair  to  good .  3  @  10 

Squabs,  tamo,  white,  per  doz . 2  25  @2  M) 

Mixed  lots,  per  doz . 1  75  @2  00 

Dark  and  poor,  per  doz . 1  50  @1  75 

POULTRY— LIVE. 

Chickens,  local,  per  lb .  0  @  0)4 

Western,  per  lb .  0  @  0)4 

Southern,  per  lb .  0  @  — 

Fowls,  local,  per  lb .  7)4@  8 

Western,  per  lb .  7)4®  8 

Southern,  per  lb .  7)4®  — 

Roosters,  per  lb .  4  @  6 

Turkeys,  mixed,  per  lb .  7  @  9 

Ducks,  local,  per  pair .  75  @  90 

Western,  per  pair .  6a  @  80 

8outboru,  per  pair .  60  @  65 

Geese,  fancy  fattened,  per  pair . 1  25  @1  50 

Western,  per  pair . 1  12  @1  37 

Southorn  and  S’western,  per  pair . 100  @1  12 

Pigeons,  per  pair .  15  @  20 


VEGETABLES. 


Brussels  sprouts,  per  quart .  4®  8 

Cabbage.  Long  Island,  per  100 . 2  50@3  76 

State,  per  100  . 2  00@3  0(1 

Carrots,  washed,  per  bbl .  76@1  CO 

Unwashed,  per  bbl .  .  60®  75 

Cauliflower,  1,.  I  and  Jersey,  per  bbl . 1  00@5  00 

Celery.  State  &  YVest’n,  fancy,  large, per  doz.  60®  75 
State  it  West’n,  average,  prime,  per  doz.  25®  40 

State  it  West’n,  small,  per  doz .  10®  20 

Jersey,  largo,  per  doz  roots .  26®  50 

Jersey,  small,  per  doz  roots .  10®  20 

Jersey  and  L.  I.,  per  dozen  fiat  bunches..  1  00®1  50 

California,  per  doz  .  60®  85 

Cucumbers,  Fla.,  per  crate . I  00@3  OO 

Hothouse,  per  doz .  50®  60 

Egg  plant,  Florida,  per  bbl .  ...1  60@3  (X) 

Green  peas.  Florida,  per  crate . 1  00@3  09 

Charleston,  per  bushel  basket  .  .  — ® 

Kale,  per  bbl .  75®  1  00 

Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  per  bbl  .  . ...2  ()0@4  (10 

Florida,  per  half  bbl  basket . 1  00®. 3  00 

Boston,  hothouse,  per  doz .  50®  75 

Onions,  L.  1  and  Jersey,  per  bbl .  75®1  25 

Orange  County,  red,  per  bbl  .  50®  80 

Orange  County,  yellow,  per  bbl .  85®1  10 

Eastern,  white,  per  bbl . 1  26@2  00 

Eastern,  red,  per  bbl .  90@1  00 

Eastern,  yellow,  per  bbl . 1  10@1  26 

State  and  Western,  yellow,  per  d.  h.  bbl.l  00®  — 

Okra,  Florida,  per  carrier  crate .  3  00fm4  0(1 

New  Orleans,  per  box .  . 1  60@2  00 

Peppers,  green,  Fla.  per  bbl .  —  @  — 

Green,  Fla.,  per  crate  .  — @  - 

Pumpkins,  per  bbl  .  75®t  00 

Radishes,  hothouse,  per  100 .  — @  — 

Norfolk,  per  100  bunches .  25®  75 

Spinach,  per  bbl  . 1  60@2  26 

Squash,  Marrow,  per  bbl .  60®  75 

Tfnbhard.  per  hhl .  76®1  60 

Florida,  per  crate .  50®  75 

String  beans.  Charleston  and  Sav.,  per  bask.  — ®  — 

Florida,  per  crate . 1  00®5  00 

Tomatoes,  Fla.,  per  carrier . 1  00®2  50 

Per  crate . 1  00@2  25 

Turnips,  Jersey,  Russia,  per  bbl .  60®  80 

Canada  Russia,  per  bbl .  75®  90 

Watercress,  per  100  bunches .  ...  ?5@1  26 


MILK  AND  CREAM. 

The  total  dally  supply  has  been  19,344  cans  of  milk, 
183  cans  of  condensed  milk  and  320  cans  of  cream. 
The  average  price  paid  for  the  surplus  on  tbo  plat 
forms  has  been  *1.55  a  can  of  40  Quarts. 


“Bkown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  are  unequaled 
for  clearing  the  voice.  Public  speakers  and 
singers  the  world  over  use  them. — Adv. 


WW  before  you  ship  your 
■  ■  ■  IK  Butter.  Eggs.  Poultry, 
Game  and  Nuts.  We 
can  get  you  highest 
market  prices  for  lino  goods.  Choice 
Creamery  Butter,  Fancy  Leghorn  Eggs, 
Dressed  Poultry  and  Game  a  specialty.  Ship¬ 
ping  cards  and  stencils  on  application  to 
GAKN  Eli  &  CO.,  ‘.i‘A  Little  IJJth  St.,  NewYork, 
Reference:  Gansevoort  Bank,  New  York. 


JELLIFFE,  WRIGHT  &  CO.. 

Produce  Commission  Merchants, 

BUTTER,  EGGS  AND  POULTRY, 

284  Washington  Street.  New  York. 

Dressed  Meats:  22,  24  and  26  Grace  Avenue  West 
Washington  Market.  Live  Stock:  Union  Stock 
Yards,  foot  of  West  (Kith  Street. 

Refer  to  Irving  National  Bank. 


wanted,  for.  Christ  mas  Market, 

POULTRY,  GAME,  CALI/ES ,  ETC. 

EU  M’’  (Successor)  M.  N.  Ed- 

■  ■■  ■  tT  EL  IV  wards  &  Co.  (Est.  1861) 
Commission  Merchants, 

No.  193  Duane  Street.  New  York. 
References:  Irving  Nat’l  Bank  and  The  R.  N.-Y. 


l-'llBSII 

Unsalted  Dairy  and  Creamery  Butter, 

EGGS,  POULTRY,  CALVES,  ETC., 

On  Commission. 

I.  T.  HUNTER,  No.  174  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


Apples  and  Poultry 

for  BOSTON  and  ENGLISH  markets.  Consignments 
solicited ;  advances  made.  Full  Information  given  by 
LAWRENCE  &  CO., 

20  North  Side,  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  Boston,  Mass. 


SOMERS,  BROTHER  &  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1876. 

Fruits  and  Produce 

Receive  and  Bell, in  carload  lots  and  smaller 
quantities,  all  Products  ot  the  Orchard,  Garden^ 
Dairy  Hennery  and  Farm. 

Market  Reports,  Special  References,  Stencils,  etc.,  furnished 
free  on  application. 

611  Liberty  St„  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

05* Inquiries  aud  CMresjiondence  Invited, 
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Live  Stock  Matters. 

THE  PRIZE  AWARDED. 

Three  months  a  go,  The  R.  N.-Y. 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  Dis¬ 
horning  Cattle.  A  number  of  manu¬ 
scripts  were  submitted,  and  after  care¬ 
ful  examination,  the  judges  have 
awarded  the  prize — a  Keystone  Clipper 
given  by  A.  C.  Brosius,  of  Cochranville, 
Pa. — to  Geo.  W  .Rogers,  Oswego  County, 
N.  Y. 

How  and  Why  to  Dishorn. 

GEO.  W.  ROGERS. 

For  a  number  of  years,  we  have  been 
wishing  that  we  could  do  away  with 
horns  in  our  herd.  During  that  time, 
we  have  had  two  cows  with  ribs  broken 
by  being  hooked,  and  have  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bad  gashes  to  dress.  These  have 
caused  us  many  times  to  wish  that  horns 
would  not  grow  on  dairy  cows.  Still 
we  were  afraid  that  dishorning  was 
very  painful  (never  having  seen  it  done) 
and  determined  to  breed  the  horns  off. 
So  for  several  years  we  bred  to  mulley 
sires,  and  secured  a  number  of  cows 
without  horns.  You  may  imagine  our 
disgust  when  they  came  into  milk,  to 
find  that  there  was  not  a  good  one 
among  them.  After  trying  for  some 
time,  we  bought  a  Holstein  bull  and 
raised  good  cows ;  but  they  all  had 
horns.  Yet  our  experience  with  mulleys 
was  not  all  thrown  away,  for  we  found 
them  so  much  safer  and  less  breachy, 
that  we  were  even  more  anxious  to  own 
a  good  herd  without  horns. 

A  number  of  farmers  near  here  felt  as 
we  did ;  so  we  engaged  a  man  who 
owned  a  pair  of  clippers,  to  come  and 
take  off  the  horns.  He  agreed,  if  we 
would  furnish  50  or  100  cattle,  to  take 
them  off  for  10  cents  per  head.  I  was 
wondering  what  kind  of  place  to  build 
to  hold  the  cows  while  being  dishorned, 
wThen  the  man  and  his  assistant  drove 
up  to  the  barn.  He  inquired  whether 
I  had  any  old-fashioned,  stiff  stanchions; 
when  shown  some,  he  said  that  they 
were  just  the  thing,  and  told  us  to  put 
the  cows  in  them.  His  assistant  stepped 
into  the  manger,  took  a  cow  by  the  nose 
with  his  right  hand,  her  right  horn  in 
his  left,  turning  her  head  a  little  to 
one  side.  The  other  man  slipped  on  the 
clippers  ;  his  assistant  let  go  of  the  horn 
below  the  clippers,  and  took  hold  above. 
The  handles  were  brought  together  and 
the  horn  was  off.  The  assistant  at  once 
stepped  to  the  other  side,  took  the  cow’s 
nose  in  his  left  hand  and  her  left  horn 
in  his  right.  The  operation  was  re¬ 
peated,  and  the  cow  was  let  loose. 

I  did  not  know  what  day  the  dishorner 
would  come,  and  had  not  watered  my 
cows.  I  let  them  go  at  once  to  the  tub, 
and  they  all  drank  as  usual.  To  see 
whether  they  were  in  pain,  I  put  them 
back  in  the  barn,  and  fed  them,  and 
they  all  ate  as  though  nothing  had  hap¬ 
pened.  I  have  never  been  able,  from 
that  day  to  this,  to  tell  whether  they 
were  in  pain.  I  was  weighing  the  milk 
from  each  cow  at  the  time,  and  there 
was  no  change  in  the  number  of  pounds, 
except  with  one  cow.  It  Was  not  quite 
a  week  after  she  had  calved,  and  I  was 
slowly  adding  to  her  grain  ration.  She 
gave,  the  day  before  dishorning,  31 
pounds,  that  day  33,  and  for  the  next 
fewr  days  35,  37,  38,  40  and  42  pounds  re¬ 
spectively,  and  in  the  next  30  days,  on 
dry  feed,  gave  1,189  pounds. 

Before  dishorning,  I  had  intended, 
when  I  selected  a  calf  for  raising,  to 
dishorn  with  caustic  potash  ;  but  I  have 
changed  my  mind  for  this  reason  :  Two 
of  the  animals  operated  on,  were  but 
little  over  one  year  of  age,  and  they  can 
butt  and  fight  like  mulleys.  I  don’t  like 
this ;  for  although  mulleys  are  better 
than  cows  with  horns,  a  dishorned  cow  is 
much  better  than  a  mulley.  I  would 
advise  that  a  cow  be,  at  least,  two  years 
old  before  being  dishorned.  By  that 
time,  they  have  learned  to  use  their 
horns,  and  will  never  use  their  heads 
like  mulleys.  Our  cows  do  not  seem  to 


know  that  their  horns  are  off,  and  try 
to  hook  as  in  “  ye  olden  time  but  as 
they  allow  for  the  length  of  their  horns, 
they  entirely  miss,  and  only  make  a 
polite  bow. 

Another  thing  I  have  learned  is  that 
clippers  can  make  a  clean,  smooth  cut 
on  a  horn.  I  had  an  idea  that  they 
might  splinter  the  horn,  and  so  make  a 
bad  job  of  it,  and  that  the  saw,  though 
slower,  would,  perhaps,  be  the  most 
humane  in  the  end.  I  examined  each 
horn  as  it  was  taken  off,  and  they  were 
all  cut  smooth  and  clean.  We  dishorned 
in  February  ;  I  think  that  any  time  in 
cold  weather  will  do,  if  there  is  time  to 
heal  before  flies  come.  Our  barn  is 
warm  or,  perhaps,  I  would  have  hesi¬ 
tated  about  dishorning  in  so  cold  a  time; 
but  some  of  our  neighbors  who  let  their 
cows  stand  in  cold  stables,  or  run  around 
a  straw  stack,  had  just  as  good  success 
as  we  did,  and  the  cold  did  not  seem  to 
make  any  difference. 

An  Amateur’s  Experience. 

I  dishorned  my  first,  a  bull,  seven 
years  ago  ;  my  last,  a  cow  in  milk,  some 
months  since,  and  several  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  I  never  dishorn  for  fashion  or 
pleasure,  but  for  cause,  and  have  always 
had  good  results  with  one  exception. 
Some  years  ago,  I  dishorned  a  Jersey 
bull  and,  when  the  sore  had  nearly 
healed,  he  got  in  a  lot  with  another  bull 
and  knocked  the  scab  off,  thus  irritating 
the  already  sore  place,  and  in  a  few 
months,  died  from  the  effects.  But  for 
the  results  of  the  fight  with  the  other 
bull,  I  am  sure  that  he  would  have  done 
as  well  as  any  that  I  have  dishorned, 
and  they  seemed  to  suffer  no  ill  effects 
whatever  from  the  operation.  I  make 
it  a  rule  to  offer  feed  as  soon  as  they  are 
dishorned,  and  have  never  had  one  re¬ 
fuse  to  eat. 

I  dishorn  to  cure  the  following  evils, 
and  always  with  the  desired  results  : 
Viciousness  towards  people  or  cattle, 
especially  cattle.  The  last  cow  I  dis¬ 
horned  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in 
hooking  other  cattle,  and  I  have  known 
her  to  injure  the  udder  and  otherwise 
disfigure  cows  and  heifers  that  were 
afraid  of  her.  She  took  a  delight  in 
stopping  at  gateways,  or  at  a  bridge,  to 
hook  the  other  cattle,  till  shorn  of  her 
horns.  Since  then,  she  has  been  as  kind 
as  any  cow  I  have.  1  have  also  taken 
off  their  horns  because  they  lifted  gates, 
tore  down  fences,  etc.  This  is  the  only 
cure  of  which  I  know  for  these  evils. 

Like  everything  else,  a  person  should 
use  judgment  and  discretion  in  dishorn¬ 
ing.  My  methods  have  been  crude,  but 
I  will  give  them  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  situated  as  I  am.  I  fasten  the 
head  in  any  way  I  can — sometimes  in  a 
stanchion,  or  to  a  post  or  tree,  and  again 
I  have  thrown  the  cow,  turned  her  on 
her  back  so  as  to  get  the  feet  off  the 
ground,  held  the  head,  and  with  a  fine¬ 
toothed,  sharp  saw  (a  butcher’s  saw  pre¬ 
ferred),  sawed  off  the  horns  quickly,  as 
near  the  skin  as  possible.  I  have  at 
hand  some  cotton  and  fine  tar  ;  I  take  a 
wisp  of  cotton  the  size  of  my  finger,  dip 
it  into  the  tar  and  insert  it  into  the  holes 
in  the  stubs,  just  tight  enough  to  ex¬ 
clude  dirt,  flies,  etc.  I  then  smear  tar 
on  the  stubs  and  let  the  cow  go.  I  have 
dishorned  in  winter  and  summer,  when 
fresh  in  milk,  and  at  nearly  all  periods. 
I  do  not  look  at  it  as  cruel,  though  pain¬ 
ful  ;  and  I  very  much  dislike  to  take  the 
horns  off  on  that  account. 

North  Carolina.  T.  b.  parker. 

Why  /  Dishorned  My  Herd. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1890,  two  as 
fine  young  cows  as  I  had,  were  so  badly 
injured  by  fighting  and  getting  hooked, 
that  I  nearly  lost  them  both  at  the  time, 
and  as  a  result,  I  lost  them  both  to  the 
dairy.  About  a  year  after,  as  fine  a  cow 
as  I  had,  came  into  the  stable  on  three 
legs  as  a  result  of  being  hooked.  I  then 
decided  that  I  must  stop  the  loss  in  some 
way,  and  the  only  way  of  which  I 
knew,  was  to  deprive  the  cattle  of  their 
weapons. 


At  first  I  operated  upon  two  of  the 
worst  ones,  and  the  results  were  so 
entirely  satisfactory,  that  I  soon  after 
operated  upon  every  animal  I  had.  At 
this  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  was 
not  a  dishorned  herd  in  Otsego  County, 
and  no  one  here  who  did  that  kind  of 
work.  It  made  considerable  stir,  and 
so  far  as  I  could  learn,  I  was  called 
about  everything  except  a  gentleman. 
But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  those 
who  were  most  opposed  to  the  practice 
at  that  time,  have  since  dishorned  their 
herds. 

There  are  few  things  for  which  too 
much  cannot  be  claimed,  and  dishorning 
is  no  exception.  Some  of  its  advocates 
claim  that  it  takes  away  all  disposition 
of  those  operated  upon,  to  fight  or  in¬ 
jure  each  other ;  this  has  not  been 
proved  in  my  experience.  Dishorning 
deprives  the  cattle  of  their  weapons  and, 
therefore,  renders  them  harmless.  That 
the  disposition  to  continue  their  former 
practices  remains,  is  often  demonstrated. 
That  they  can  do  no  damage  or  even 
drive  their  mates  around,  is  demon¬ 
strated  equally  often.  In  my  herd,  the 
attempts  to  hook  and  fight  were  much 
more  frequent  during  the  first  year  than 
at  any  time  since.  In  a  word,  the  loss 
from  that  source  stopped  entirely  and 
immediately.  They  drive  like  sheep, 
handle  better  and  are  better  in  every 
respect. 

At  the  time  I  dishorned  my  herd,  I 
was  milking  several  of  them,  and  I  pre¬ 
viously  weighed  their  milk  for  several 
days,  also  for  several  days  after  the 
operation.  The  first  day  there  was  a 
falling  off  of  four  pounds  ;  the  second, 
one-half  the  loss  was  made  up,  and  the 
third  day  there  was  a  gain  of  three 
pounds.  More  slight  gains  were  made 
for  several  days,  which  were  sustained 
as  long  as  I  tested  the  matter,  and  with 
no  change  of  treatment  or  feed.  The 
disturbance  of  the  operation  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  must  be  very  slight,  or  there  would 
have  been  a  much  greater  loss  of  milk. 
I  attribute  the  permanent  gain  to  the 
fact  that  the  weaker  cows  soon  ceased 
to  fear  the  stronger  members  of  the 
herd,  so  were  able  to  do  their  best. 
Fear  is  one  of  the  wrorst  foes  to  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  whether  it  comes  from  within 
the  herd  itself,  or  from  those  who  care 
for  the  cows. 

Some  writers  have  argued  that  dis¬ 
horning  would  affect  unfavorably  the 
milking  qualities  of  the  offspring,  and 
also  impair  the  prepotency  of  bulls. 
While,  perhaps,  it  is  too  early  to  decide, 
so  far  I  see  no  indications  of  any  such 
result.  I  certainly  never  had  better 
heifers  than  those  that  came  to  the  pail 
this  season.  j.  a.  m. 

Gilbertsville,  N.  Y. 


WHY  /  CHOOSE  GUERNSEYS. 

In  a  recent  R.  N.-Y.  a  writer  states  he 
is  tired  of  scrub  stock  and  inquires  which 
of  the  two  breeds — the  Jersey  or  Guern¬ 
sey —  will  the  more  nearly  meet  his  re¬ 
quirements.  He  says  that  he  wishes  a 
cow  absolutely  for  butter  ;  he  evidently 
means  more  than  he  says — it  must  be 
evident  that  he  wishes  a  cow  that  can¬ 
not  only  make  butter,  but  one  that  can 
make  a  profit  on  the  butter,  and  thereby 
pay  for  the  time  and  labor  necessary  to 
convert  the  cream  into  butter.  I  was 
just  about  in  this  position  ;  I  disposed  of 
the  scrubs,  and  after  considering  the 
matter,  as  I  thought,  carefully,  selected 
the  Guernseys.  Why?  Because,  so  far 
as  I  could  learn,  they  were  larger,  hard¬ 
ier,  better  feeders,  produced  the  richest 
colored  butter,  in  season  and  out,  and 
( Continued  on  next  page.) 


It  Pays 

to  use  Vacuum  Leather  Oil  on  harness 
and  shoes.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or 
shoe-store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a 
gallon  ;  book  “  How  to  Take  Care  of 
Leather,”  and  swob,  both  free;  use 
enough  to  find  out ;  if  you  don’t  like  it, 
take  the  can  back  and  get  the  whole  of 
your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  also.  If  you  can’t  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


BEFORE 

BUYING 

ANEW 

HARNESS 


Send  2-cent  stamp  for  80-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  of  Custom  Hand¬ 
made  Oak  Leather  Harness,  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  wholesale 
prices.  Why  not  buy  from  first 
hands  and  save  the  middleman’s 
profit.  You  can  buy  by  mall  as 
well  as  though  here  in  person. 
Making  to  order  a  specialty. 

KING  a  to..  No.  lOChoreh  8t.,  Owfifo,  N.T 


■si?  stm 


King 


THE  BIT  OF  BITS. 


Will  controll  the  most 
vicious  horse. 

Sales  Greater  Than  Ever. 
Sample  mailed  XC  for 
Nickel,  $1.50. 

Stallion  Bits  50  eta.  extra. 

RACINE, 


$1.00 


RACINE  MALLEABLE  IRON  CO., 


WIS 


THE  KEYSTONE 

DEHORNER 

>  Outs  clean  on  all  sides-does  not  crush.  The 
)  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
)  made,  fully  warranted.  Highest  World’s 


COOK  Your  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Emp¬ 
ties  its  kettle  in  one  minute.  The 
simplest  and  best  arrangement  for 
cooking  food  for  stock.  Also  make 
Dairy  and  Laundry  Stoves, 
Water  and  Steam  Jacket  Ket¬ 
tles,  Hog  Scalderw,  Caldrons, 
etc.  B3T"  Send  for  Circulars, 

D.  R.  SPERRY  A  CO.,  Batavia.  Ill. 


The  Best  Feed  Cooker  Made. 


Smooth,  cast-iron  kettle;  cold 
rolled  steel  body.  Most  con¬ 
venient,  most  effective,  most  eco¬ 
nomical,  most  durable,  and 
cheapest  Furnace  Kettle  on  earth 
Reduced  prices  made  now  direct 
to  farmers.  Ask  quick  for  our 
catalogue. 

ECONOMY  MFG.  COMPANY 

HOMER,  MICH. 


Farm  Cream  Separators  Send  for  catalogue 

P.  M.  SHARPLES,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Elgin,  Ill. 


M  F  FDCD  C  SEND  FOR 

IV  E»  Cl  ■  Eb  IX  X?  Sample  copy  of 
CLEANINCS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 

A  Handsomely  Illustrated  nrr  CIIDDI  ICC 
Magazine,  and  Catalog,  of  DLL  DUllLILO 
FItEE.  THE  A.  1.  ROOT  CO..  Medina,!). 


|\|EW  [V|  AM  MOTH 

Poultry  Guide  for  I  890  Finest 
book  ever  published,  contains  nearly  100 
pages,  all  printed  in  colors,  plans  for  best 
poultry  houses,  sure  remedies  and  recipes 
,  for  all  diseases,  and  how  t  o  make  poultry 

,’iSsand  gardening  pav.  Sent  post  paid  for  15c. 
'.'f'-  JohnBauschtr ,  Jr.,box60Freeport,  Ill. 


OUR  POULTRY  ANNUAL 

and  Book  of  Valuable  Recipes,  64  large 
pages,  contains  8  beautiful  colored  plates 
of  fowls,  gives  description  and  prices  of 
45  varieties,  with  important  hintson  care 
of  poultry,  and  pages  of  recipes  of  great 
value  to  everyone.  Finest  Poultry  Book 
published  for  1896.  Postpaid  only  10  ets. 
C.  N.  Bowers,  Box  16,  Dakota,  Ilia 


MARK 


stock  with  Jackson’s  Ear  Tags.  Always 
bright.  Cuts  through  ear  and  brads 
with  one  pressure.  Can’t  come  out. 
For  registration  a  different  number  for  each  animal. 
Sent  free.  Pay  if  satisfactory.  Write  for  particulars. 

JACKSON,  St.  Francis,  Ark. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

Geo.  W.  Curtis,  M.  S.  A.  Origin,  History, 
Improvement,  Description,  Characteristics, 
Merits,  Objections,  Adaptability  South,  etc., 
of  each  of  the  Different  Breeds,  with  Hints  on 
Selection,  Care  and  Management.  Methods  of 
practical  breeders  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Superbly  illustrated.  About  100  full* 
page  cuts.  Cloth,  $2. 

The  Rural  New- Yorker.  New  York. 
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{  Hosts  of  people  go  to  work  in 
£  the  wrong  way  to  cure  a 


;  -hen  St.  Jacobs  Oil  ffi! 
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UVE  STOCK  MATTERS. 

(continued.) 

had  been  and  were  bred  and  built  for 
business.  I  found  exceptional  cows  in 
all  breeds  ;  but  for  uniformity,  the 
Guernseys  lead,  and  since  making1  the 
choice,  over  12  years  ago,  I  have  seen 
no  reason  to  change  my  opinion.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  strengthened  each  year. 

The  Guernsey  appears  to  me  to  be 
essentially  the  cow  for  the  business 
farmer.  Hardy,  thrifty,  of  the  proper 
size  and  color — once  seen  never  for¬ 
gotten.  No  manufactured  article  can 
compete  with  the  richness  of  the  Guern¬ 
sey  cream  and  butter  ;  it  has  a  color 
peculiar  to  itself  which  shows  its  true 
and  never-failing  characteristics  when 
placed  beside  the  others.  The  Jerseys 
are  fine,  excellent,  but  the  Guernseys 
better. 

Some  of  the  Jersey  breeders  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  resort  to  outcrosses  on  their 
finely-bred  stock.  Why  ?  To  increase 
size  and  vigor.  Notable  among  these 
breeders  is  Mr.  Havemeyer,  of  New 
York,  who  is  engaged  in  a  most  laudable 
enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
and  every  working  farmer.  He  has  im¬ 
ported  the  Simmenthalers  to  cross  with 
his  Jerseys  in  the  hope  of  getting  the 
vigor,  size  and  milking  qualities  of  the 
Simmenthalers  with  the  richness  of  the 
Jerseys.  What  will  he  get  if  he  be  suc¬ 
cessful  ?  So  far  as  color,  form  and 
markings  go,  an  animal  nearly  identical 
with  what  the  Guernsey  now  is.  But  it 
will  require  a  number  of  years  of  careful 
breeding  to  fix  the  desired  type,  and 
then  will  the  resulting  animal  ever  have 
the  golden  color  peculiar  to  the  Guern¬ 
sey,  and  the  wonderful  power  of  repro¬ 
ducing  it,  generation  after  generation  ? 

But  if  we  have  in  the  Guernsey  what 
others  are  striving  for,  why  haven’t  we 
in  her  the  typical  dairy  cow,  the  butter 
cow,  the  business  cow,  the  profitable 
cow  ?  And  if  she  is  not  the  typical  cow, 
what  is  that  cow,  and  what  does  she 
look  like,  and  what  is  she  good  for? 
My  advice  would  be  to  any  one  in  doubt, 
buy  Guernseys  until  you  find  something 
better.  In  my  judgment,  so  long  after¬ 
wards  as  you  keep  cows  for  profit,  you 
will  own  Guernseys,  john  b.  bowkkr. 

Worcester  County,  Mass. 


FORKFULS  OF  FACTS. 

What  is  “Hackney  Action?” — 
Famous  Hackney  breeders  in  Virginia 
are  said  to  produce  it  by  exercising  colts 
daily  in  a  kindergarten  bedded  deep 
with  rye  or  wheat  staw,  to  force  the 
young  things  to  lift  their  knees  to  their 
noses.  Untrained  Hackneys  of  the  best 
conformation,  substance  and  spirit, 
travel  much  like  any  other  breed.  New 
York  City  horsemen  have  paid  thousands 
of  dollars  for  the  rye-straw  movement. 
And  what  is  it  compared  with  the  elastic, 
sinewy  step  of  the  Thoroughbred,  or  the 
machine  like  precision  of  the  trotter? 
These  are  in  the  blood,  j.  a.  teuesdell. 

Why  Pigs  Squeal.— Dr.  Louis  Robin¬ 
son  in  the  North  American  Review,  in 
speaking  of  wild  traits  that  have  been 
preserved  in  tame  animals,  gives  the 
following  ingenious  illustration  : 

The  true  wild  boars  and  the  feral  hogs  which 
have  escaped  from  captivity  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  go  about  in  herds  for  mutual  protec¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  one  is  attacked,  the  others  stand 
by  him  and  defend  him.  This  affords  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  original  use  of  the  shrill  voice  of  the 
pig,  and  of  his  readiness  to  exercise  it  whenever 
he  is  in  trouble.  In  fact,  whenever  you  hear  a 
pig  squealing,  you  hear  a  testimony  to  the  in¬ 
trepid  deeds  of  his  race  in  the  past,  as  eloquent 
and  emphatic  as  a  Fourth  of  July  oration.  In 
the  wild  state,  it  was  his  appeal  for  help,  to 
which  he  knew  his  brethren,  one  and  all,  would 
respond  with  splendid  loyalty  and  courage. 
Many  a  hunter  has  had  to  climb  a  tree  to  save 
his  life  after  wounding  one  of  a  herd  of  peccaries. 
Now  the  hog  would  not  expend  his  breath  in  ear- 
splitting  squeals  unless  he  felt  pretty  sure  of 
getting  some  benefit  from  so  doing.  His  squeal¬ 
ing,  therefore,  amounts  to  a  lively  expression  of 
faith  in  the  noble  moral  qualities  in  his  brethren. 
It  conveys  precisely  the  same  sentiment  as  do  the 
words  of  the  stump  orator  when  he  says:  “Gentle¬ 
men,  I  well  know  your  constancy  and  your  cour¬ 
age  '  You  have  proved  many  times  in  the  past 
that  you  are  no  mugwumps  who  go  to  roost  on  a 


fence  when  the  party  is  in  danger  !  I  confidently 
look  to  you,  therefore,  to  stand  by  me  in  the 
present  tremendous  crisis.” 

Warming  Henhouses. — I  have  an  oil 
heater  that  cost,  when  new,  $12.  I 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  great  thing 
for  the  hens,  and  I  used  it  some  the  first 
winter  that  I  had  it — never  since.  One 
of  my  neighbors  keeps  over  1,000  hens, 
and  I  always  noticed  every  time  that  I 
went  past  his  place,  no  matter  how  cold, 
that  his  henhouse  window  would  be 
open.  And  he  gets  lots  of  eggs  ;  he 
beats  me  every  time.  My  houses  are 
double- boarded  with  matched  lumber, 
the  roof  with  a  two-inch  space  between 
the  boarding.  The  sides  and  ends  have 
a  four-inch  space  between.  There  is 
only  one  full  window  to  each  pen.  It 
has  a  shingle  roof,  and  is  so  tight  that  I 
am  troubled  with  moisture.  They  claim 
that,  with  open  windows,  there  is  no 
moisture.  Of  course,  the  window  is 
closed  along  towards  night. 

Another  man  here  put  in  a  flue  under 
ground  in  his  henhouse,  and  at  one  end 
a  large  place  to  put  in  wood,  using  it 
four  feet  long.  It  was  a  grand  place  for 
small  chickens,  but  it  was  burned  up 
clean  last  year,  and  the  owner  rebuilt ; 
but  no  more  fire  for  him.  Ice  does  not 
form  on  the  water  in  my  double  house, 
and,  for  me,  I  would  not  have  artificial 
heat,  though  it  did  not  cost  me  anything. 
But  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  get  rid 
of  the  moisture  on  the  roof  inside  without 
open  windows.  I  would  say  to  those 
who  have  houses  so  cold  that  everything 
freezes  hard  nights,  that  artificial  heat 
would  make  them  more  comfortable,  and 
I  think  would  be  a  benefit.  p.  c. 

New  Hampshire. 

An  Egg  Trade. — The  Washington 
l'ost  reports  this  trade  transaction  : 

“  Hello,  sir!  ” 

“Mornin’,  Reub!  ”  responded  the  proprietor  of 
the  village  store. 

“  How’s  all  tew  hum  ?  ” 

“  ’Bout  middlin’.  Baby’s  got  the  hoopin’  cough. 
How’s  your  folks  ?  ” 

“  Doin’  nicely,  thankee.  Can’t  complain.” 

“  Say,  Si,  want  t’  trade  ?  ” 

“  Dunno ;  what  ye  got  ?  ” 

“  An  aig.” 

“  Only  one  ?  ” 

“  That’s  ail.” 

“  Enytliing  special  about  the  aig!  ” 

“Nope.  Jes’ ’n-aig.” 

“  Didn’t  cum  all  way  down  here  jes’  trade  for 
’n  aig,  did  you  ?  ” 

“  Yep,  that’s  all.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  be  darned!  What  ye  want  fer  yer 
aig?” 

"  What’ll  ye  give  ?  ” 

“  Knittin’  needle.” 

“  All  right,  here’s  the  aig.” 

Another  pause. 

“  Say,  Si!  ” 

“  Well?” 

“  Goin’ t’  treat  ?  ” 

“  What  for  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  nothin’  !  Only  thought  ye  might  be  goin’ 
t’  treat.  Sort  of  custom  ’round  here.  Eskerege 
alius  treats  when  I  mane  a  trade  at  his  store.” 

“  Jehosaphat  !  I  didn’t  make  anything  on  yer 
aig!  ” 

“  Oh,  never  mind !  Don’t  hev  t’  treat  if  ye  don’t 
want  to!  ” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  switched!  Ye  beat  eny  man  fer 
a  trade  I  ever  seen.  What’ll  ye  have  ?  ” 

“  Well,  Si,  if  ye  don’t  mind,  guess  I’ll  have  cider 
’n  aig.” 


Weak  Lungs  are  Strengthened.  Pleurisy 
Pains  relieved,  and  Asthmatic  symptoms  subdued  by 
Dr.  I).  Jayne’s  Expectorant,  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
all  Coughs  and  Colds. — Adv. 


!i  THE  R 

SMOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY!! 

!|  FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST.  |] 


)(  Certain  in  its  effects  and  never  blisters. 
p  Read  proofs  below  :  jj 

« KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE!! 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16,  ’93.  [j 
)(  Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.  M 

||  Sirs  : — I  have  used  your  Kendall’s  || 
j]  Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  [] 
)(  curbs  on  two  horses  and  it  is  the  best  II 
j  Liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

Yours  truly,  August  Fredrick.  [J 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address  || 
)]  Dr.  li.  J.  KENT) ALT.  COMPANY,  p 

^  ENOSBURGH  FALLS.  VT.  j( 


READ  THIS. 

Send  25  cents  and  get  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  20-page 
weekly,  devoted  to  Dairying,  until  April  1,  1896. 
Hoard’s  Dairyman,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


Every  Horseman  Should  Try 

“  Tuttle’s  Elixir,” 

The  greatest  horse 
remedy  in  the 
world.  Not  simply 
guaranteed  to  euro 
in  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  but  backed 
by  a  standing  offer 
of  #100  Reward 
for  every  failure. 
If  it  won’t  cure 
your  horse  of 
Colic,  Curbs. 
Splints, Contracted 
and  KnottedCords, 
Shoe  Boils,  when 
first  started,  and 
Callous  of  all 
kinds,  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  above  re¬ 
ward.  Used  and 
Indorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 
Sample  free  for 
three  two-cent 
stamps  to  pay 
postage. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle— Dear  Sir:  This  is  to  certify  that 
I  have  used  “Tuttle’s  Elixir,”  and  cured  a  spavin  on 
a  mare  that  had  been  lame  more  than  a  year,  and  for 
colic  I  think  it  is  the  best  I  ever  saw. 

•J.  H.  Shaw,  No.  Weymouth  and  Boston  Express. 

Address  Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  27  Beverley  St , 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Pfll  I  IF  DM  DO— From  Registered  Driving  Stock. 
UULLI  L  lUrO  two  months  old.  $5.  Circulars 
free.  SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


The  Business  Hen. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  the  most  popular  we 
have  ever  published.  Every  one  interested  at 
all  In  poultry,  seems  to  want  it,  and  to  ap¬ 
preciate  it.  It  gets  down  to  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  and  treats  of  the  hen  as  the 
means  of  making  a  dollar.  The  price  in  cloth 
is  75  cents,  but  as  the  paper  cover  edition  s 
exhausted,  we  fill  all  orders  in  cloth  covers  at 
paper  cover  price,  while  a  new  supply  of 
paper  covers  are  being  provided.  Price,'  40 
cents.  Sent  to  any  subscriber  for  sending  us 
one  new  subscription. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  Nkw  York. 


Animal  Meal 


Makes  hens  lay. 
Makes  chickens  grow. 


,lM,Bowkerc°n’pi,'’y 


43  Chatham  St, 

BOOK  ABOUT  IT  FREE. 


..Boston 


CflNNFD  MFAT  food  ls  nice,  fresh  meat 
v««niiL.w  mkft  l  carefully  cooked,  ground  fine 
EAR  DHIII  TDV  seasoned  and  hermetically 
*'»*lrUUl.lltIi  sealed.  Will  keep  an  unlimited 
time  until  opened.  Conveniently  put  up  in  8-lb.  cans. 
Especially  adapted  for  chickens  and  moulting  fowls 
Ground  fine,  it  can  be  mixed  with  soft  food,  and 
fed  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal  share.  Price,  80  cents 
per  can:  *3  per  dozen.  HOLLIS  DRESSED  MEAT 
AND  WOOL  CO.,  20  North  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ground  Bone,  Shells,  Charcoal  and  Limestone 
Grit,  and  Poultry  Supplies.  Send  for  circular. 
Manufactured  by  J.  U.  SLACK,  Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


What  a  Lot  of  Eggs 

the  hens  lay  when  fed  on  Green 
Cat  Bone  i  With  a  dozen  hem 

Mann’s 

GREEN  BONE 

Cutter 

will  pay  for  Itself  In  a  short  time  In  the  Increase  of  egga. 

$5.00  buys  one. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL.  iso  Highest  Awards  received. 
Catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO..  MILFORL,  MASS. 


DOUBLE  YOUR  EGG  YIELD 

BY  USING  A  WEBSTER  & 
HANNUM Green  BoneCut- 
ter.  They  are  the  easiest 
operated,  cutting  fine  for 
little  chicks  or  coarser  for 
fowls.  Automatic  feed,  leav¬ 
ing  either  hand  free  to  turn. 
Has  many  advantages  over 
any  and  all  and  the  only  one 

_  that  received  an  award  at  the 

WORLD’S  FAIR.  Special  Circulars  free. 
WEBSTER  &  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N  Y. 

'i'/VWWVWVWVWVWVWV'WVWVVW\\ 


S»£T  Hand  Bone,  Shell,  and 
sJ  Corn  Mills  for  Poultry  men. 
Daisy  Bone  Cutter.  Power  Mills, 

-  Circular  and  testimonials  Free. 

WILSON  BROS.,  Easton,  Pa, 


INCUBATORS 

|  In-Door  <5 1  Out-Door  Brooders 
J  139  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

.  -  __  J  Send  for  152 page  Illustrated  Catalogu 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  p. 


The  “Lakeside”  Herd. 


AWn;,,(HOT/'CLOTHILOE  13081.  " 

CLOTIIILDE  H.  H.  It.  1308. 


Milk  record  26,021  pounds  2  ounces  In  a  year.  But¬ 
ter  record,  28  pounds  '1)4  ounces  in  a  week. 

We  have  100  of  this  cow’s  descendants  for  sale.  If 
this  Is  the  class  of  cattle  you  want,  write  to 

SMITHS  &  POWELL  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


HIGH-CLASS 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

KOBT.  F.  SHANNON,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


AYR^HIRFC_Tw0  coming  one  year  old, 
H  I  nOnlnLu  extra, and  a  good  price  takes  them. 

D.  M.  CAMPBELL,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


HARRY  REEDER  &  C0.B3C£S!K 

cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  house  and  hunting  dogs, 
illustrated  catalog  free.  TUOKNDALE,  Chester  Co., Pa 


CHENANGO  VALLEY  SD.ftSS’fBKT: 

burgh,  Jr.,  Proprietor.  Dorset  Horn,  Shropshire  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep,  Dutch  Belted  and  Jersey  cattle: 
also  Poland  China,  Jersey  Red  and  Suffolk  Pigs. 


A  few  choice  cows,  bred  to  calve  8pring,  1898.  Orders 
booked  for  bull  calves.  Do  not  forget  BERKSHIRE8. 

Willswood  Herd 
Registered  Guernseys. 

WILLS  A.  SEWARD,  Rudd’s  Lake.  N.  J. 


RFRKQHIRF9  Twelve  very  fine  Sows  and  Boars, 
DLn|\0nmC0  last  June’s  litter,  ready  for  regis¬ 
tering:  price,  $10  each,  if  sold  at  once.  Also,  Boars 
Lettarblair  and  Sir  Bacon;  weighing  from  150  to  200 
lbs.,  very  finest  ancestry.  Very  cheap,  or  will  exchange 
for  new  blood.  PARK  FARM,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CHESHIRES!  ’"-S  ”R" 

Is  the  Banner  Herd  of  the  world.  Awarded 
more  than  three  times  as  many  First  Premi¬ 
ums  (at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago)  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cheshire  exhibitors  put  together; 
17  First  Premiums  and  Special  Mention. 
Lion's  share  of  First  Premiums  and  Cold 
Medal  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894.  Why  not 
buy  the  best!  Prices  low.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

B.  J.  HURLBUT,  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


CHESTERS 


GNERY’S 
’ROVED 

very  Growthy,  Prolific,  Easy 
lers.  Go  to  every  State,  Canada 
Mexico.  900  sold  in  ]hi)6,  over 
for  1896  Catalogue  free. 

Vhinery’s  Swine  Ad  vocate” 
l  16  puge  monthly  26c  per  year. 

Mis  Whinery,  Salem,  Ohio. 


NOW  READY.  The  finest 
Chester  Whites  I  ever  bred. 

2  to  6  months  old,  at  reduced 
prices,  in  keeping  with  the 
times  Breeding  stock  ali  reg. 
in  Nat’l  Chester  White  Rec¬ 
ord.  Write  your  wants  and  I 
will  quote  you  prices  of  indl-  8iu  FRANCIS  2969. 
vidual  pigs.  Also  2  litters  of  Scotch  Collie  Pups. 
EDWARD  WALTER, 

Eureka  Stock  Farm,  Westchester,  Pa 


C  II  ESTER  WII  ITES-Havc you  been  disappointed 
swindled  in  buying  pigs  ?  If  so,  try  the  old  true 
type  Chester  Whites,  bred  by  G.  R.  Foclkk,  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Have  broad,  dished  face,  lop  ear,  straight 
hair  and  back,  good  body,  bone  and  ham:  are  growthy, 
not  coarse.  Only  breeder  guar,  satis,  or  frt.  both  ways 


Sows  witli  pigs;  Service 

II  H  twill  I  Bl  l!oars-  '•’hirty  8-week 

WBB“,WBBBBBfc"w  Pigs.  Bed  rock  prices. 
W.  K.  MANDEVILLE,  Brookton,  Tornp.  Co.,  N.  Y 


Cheshires  from  Foundation  Herd 

I  have  now  shipped  44fj  times  to  men  I  had  sold  to 
before.  E.  W.  DAVIS,  Torringford,  Conn. 


PU CC || IP CC  PURE  AND  CHOICE. 

UnCOninLO  ED.  S.  HILL,  Peruvllle.N.  Y. 


Reg.  Poland-Chinas 

Berkshires  and  Chester 
Whites.  Choice  large  strains, 
8-week  pigs  not  akin.  Boars 
and  Sows  all  ages.  Hard 
time  prices. 

Hamilton  a  to.,  Cochranviii*,  p» 


We  are  making  SPECIAL 
prices  on  young  Pigs  and 
Sows  bred.  A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS, 
Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


ivnun  mountain  rouitry 

COCKS.  All  the  best  breeds. 

COCKERELS,  Will  sell  cheap. 

HENS.  Information  on  care, 

PULLETS,  kinds,  feeding,  etc.,  free  ,  _ 

MAHLON  SAGER,  Orangeville,  Pa. 
Mention  this  paper. 


rami. 

BANTAMS, 

PIGEONS. 

Fine  lot. 


SEND 


STAMP  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  BROOK- 
S1DB3  POULTRY  FARM,  Columbus,  N.  J. 


INCUBATOR. 

A  Catalogue  of  64  Pages.  Gives 
lull  information  of  cost  of  raising 
poultry  and  af  the  least  expense.  The 
book  is  worth  dollars  to  you.  Address 

A. T. Williams,  54  Race  St. .Bristol, Conn. 
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Humorous. 

Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary, 

How  does  your  garden  prow  ? 

Oh,  I  have  nowadays  the  bicycle  craze, 

And  I  really  do  not  know. — Truth. 

Walker  :  “Are  you  workin’  ?”  Do- 
little:  “Yes;  an’  got  a  soft  job.” 
Walker:  “What  doin’?”  Dolittle : 

“  Mixin’  dough  in  a  bakery. ” —  Credit 
Lost. 

The  Parson:  “I  want  to  sell  my 
horse.  He’s  sound  as  a  dollar,  gentle  as 
a  lamb,  and  a  good  goer.”  “  How  old  is 
he  ?  ”  “  Oh,  about  the  usual  age  of 

horses.” — La  Crosse  Chronicle. 

While  poring  over  a  recipe-book  the 
other  day,  my  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  recipe  which  ended  something  like 
this:  “Then  sit  on  the  front  of  the 
stove,  and  stir  constantly.”  Imagine 
sitting  on  a  stove  without  stirring  con¬ 
stantly. — Harper’s  Round  Table. 

Well,  Doctor,  how  is  my  husband  ?  ” 
Doctor  :  “  Fair  to  middling,  so  to  speak  ; 
he  wants  rest  above  all  things.  I  have 
written  out  a  prescription  for  an  opiate.” 
Wife  :  “  And  when  must  I  give  him  the 
medicine.”  Doctor:  “Him?  The  opiate 
is  for  you,  madam.” — Hamburger  Nach- 
richten. 

Mr.  Flynn:  “Mrs.  Gilligan,  1  see  yez 
have  a  horseshoe  over  the  door.  Do  yez 
think  it’s  lucky?”  Mrs.  Gilligan:  “1 
do  that.  That  shoe  wor  on  the  horse 
that  kicked  the  top  off  Gilligan’s  head, 
an,  begorra,  I  got  siventy-foive  dollars 
from  the  insurance  company.” — Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Magazine. 

An  old  man  and  his  wife  were  last 
summer  sailing  on  a  steamer  between 
Blackpool  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  As  the 
sea  was  rather  rough,  and  the  old  wo¬ 
man  unaccustomed  to  sailing,  she  said 
to  her  husband  :  “  Oh,  John,  this  ship  is 
going  down  !  ”  “  Well,  never  mind,” 

said  her  husband,  “it  isn’t  odrs.” — 
Tit-Bits. 

“  Father, ’’said  the  little  boy,  lookkig 
up  from  his  picture- book,  “if  l  ask  you  j 
a  question,  will  you  answer  it  V  ’  “  Oer 

tainly,”  was  the  aftable  reply.  “And 
not  get  angry?”  “Of  course.”  “Nor 
say  it’s  time  I  was  in  bed  ?”  “I  won’t 
do  any  of  those  things.”  “  Well,  what  I 
want  to  know  is,  Where  does  a  snake, 
begin  when  it  wags  its  tail  ?  ” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

“  That  is  the  prettiest  little  foot  in 
all  the  world,”  said  Baby  Ruth’s  father 
one  morning,  as  he  stooped  to  caress  a 
tiny  pink  and  white  foot  thrust  out  from 
a  little  white  nightgown  “  There  isn’t 
in  all  the  world  another  such  a  pretty 
little  foot  as  that.”  “  Oh,  yes,  there  is, 
papa,”  was  the  little  girl’s  reply,  and 
thrusting  out  the  other  foot,  she  added  : 
“Here  it  is,  papa.” — Youth's  Companion. 


Have  you  just  four  neighbors  who 
ought  to  have  The  R.  N.-Y.  next  year  ? 
Send  their  names  with  $4,  and  we  will 
renew  your  own  subscription  for  a  year. 
If  they  hesitate,  tell  them  that  they  can 
have  the  dollar  back  at  any  time  they 
are  not  pleased  with  the  bargain. 


IttiscrUancmis  gUmtteinfl. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  always  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker. 


LADIES!!! 

Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea? 
If  so.  send  this  “Ad  ”  and  15c.  in 
stamps,  and  we  will  mail  you  a 
\i-  pound  sample  Best  Tea  Im¬ 
ported.  Any  kind  you  may  select. 
Good  Incomes.  Big  premiums, 
etc.  Teas,  Coffees.  Baking  Powder,  and  Spices.  Send 
for  terms.  R.  N.-Y. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesev  St.,  New  York. 


DnPCDQ5  FARM  ACCOUNT  HOOK  is  the 
nUULnO  liest.  Thousands  in  use.  Price,  pre¬ 
paid,  50c.  Geo.  A.  Rogers,  No.  Andover  Depot.  Mass. 


Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  and  Poultry. 

Holstein  and  Jersey  Cattle:  Hampshire  Down, 
Oxford  Down  and  South  Down  Sheep:  Poland-Chiaa, 
Berkshire.  Jersey  Red  and  Chester  White  Swine.  AH 
the  leading  varieties  of  Turkeys.  Ducks.  Geese  and 

Eowls.  Bronze  Turkeys  from  44-pound  Gobbler.  Buff 

Leghorns  a  specialty.  C.  H.  VAN  DEWEKR  &  SON, 
Whitehouse,  N.  J. 


Gutter 


Strongest,  Most  Durable,  Easiest  Running,  and  In  every 
wa.vTH  IlKST  KF.EI)  ITTTKII  made.  All  Sizes,  for  Hand 
or  Power.  Carriers  any  length.  For  Low  Prices  and  Best 
Discounts,  send  for  Ilius.  Catalogue.  Also  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  Celebrated  Freeman  AVind  Mill,  Centennial 
Fanning  Mill,  and  afnll  line  of  HorsePowers,  and  II ores 

SS3SS.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  flfiFG,  CO. 

No.  I  76  Bridfte  St..  RACINE.  W’S.  ' 


Peerless 

1  Feed 

Grinders.I 

Old  Reliable 

Absolutely 

Guaranteed 

Will  grind  to  any  de¬ 
sired  degree  of  fineness. 

Enr  Corn,  Oats,  Etc.,  and  do  moro  of  it  than 
any  mil  1  on  eart  h.  Write  at  once  for  prices 
and  agency.  There  is  MONEY  IN  THEM. 
Quality  Best  and  Prices  Right. 

JOLIET  STROWBRIDGE  CO  ,  Joliet  Ills., 

Farm  Machinery,  Carriages, WindmillsAc, 


A  FEED  MILL 


U  GOLD  MINE; 

Scientific 


Ihe  best  on  earth- 

[This  style  grinds  car 

corn  wttn  shucks 
on  and  other  grains 
We  make  other  styles 
for  2  horses.  Send  for 
_  catalogue. 

THE  FOCS  MFC  CO.,  Springfield,©. 

FRENCH  BUHR  MILLS 

28  sizes  and  styles.  Every  mill  warranted. 

For  All  Kinds  of  Grinding.. 

A  ooy  can  operate  and  keep 
in  order.  “Book  on  Mills” 
and  sample  meal  FREE. 

All  kinds  mill  machinery.  Flour 
mills  built,  roller  or  bu  hr  system* 

Reduced  Prices  for  ’95. 

NORDYKE  &MARM0N  CO*.......  _  __ 

270  Day  Street,  Indianapolis,  Inch 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Bail  Fence. 

Alao  manufacturer*  of  Iron  Creating,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Knglnen,  Kuckeye  Force  Pump**, 
Kuckeye,  Globe  and  tiiumplon  Lawn  Mower*.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST.  FOOS  6c  CO.  S  P  Rl  NCFI  ELD*  O- 


swt!bel  Picket  Lawn  Fence 

Steel  Posts.  Steel  Rails  and  Steel  Gates;  Steel  Tree 
Flower  and  Tomato  Guards;  Cabled  Field  and  1  loj. 
Fence,  24  to  58  in.  high;  Poultry,  Garden  and  Rabbit 
Fence;  Steel  Wire  Fence  Roard.etc.  Catalogue :  ree 

DeKALB  FENCE  CO..  17  Hinh  St.,  DeKalb.  Ill 


“Gentlemen,  What  Y ou  Have?” 

This  question  always  b.^  s  out  a  man’s 
preferences.  A  railroad  pany  asked  it  of 
the  farmers  along  theu.^V  i'e,  and  with  one 
voice  they  answered,  “  d  take  Page,  with 
coiled  spring  in  it 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  .CE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich, 


This  Mi"  GRINDS  CORN 

and  Cob,  rye,  barley,  oats  and 
wheat-;  fine,  and  dors  it  all  an 
one  8ft  of  grinders  wit hout  injur¬ 
ing  them.  Different  from 
po  her*.  The  Dent. 

(I  aImi  make  5  hizos  of  belt  power  mills.) 

P.N.  BO  WSHER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


HARRISON’S  CETn  Ull  I  Q 
BURR  STORE  BLLU  ifllLLO 

arc  the  best  constructed,  least  complicated 
and  fiMont  grinding  mills  yet  produced. 
They  were  granted  the  highest  possible 
ard  at  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  In  18113  for 
Extreme  Simplicity,  Ac¬ 
ceptable  Work  and  Low 
Price.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  our 
•  %,  4H  page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

IKON  A  HI)  I).  HARRISON, 
Box  O,  New  II uvea.  Conn* 


THOMPSON’S  BANNER 

'Sl||§j§!§f=' 


(Rand  dt  Potter. 

Cuts  all  kinds  of  ro( 

&  vegetables  for  Sic 
Feeding.  The  only  it 
chine  made  with  se 

cd  to  do  perfect  work.  "free.  IH  tKLUHWJ 
Feed  left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  danger  ]  fflU  1  KisiCi.  V.» 
of  choking.  Used  everywhere.  Address  J  I  ’ 

O.  K.  IHOBPSON  &  SONS,  No.  1  ~  Hirer  St..  TPSII.ANTI,  Mll  ii 


This  is  only  an  advertisement,  and  contains  noth¬ 
ing  of  Interest  to  you  unless  you  are  interested  iu 
learning  how  you  can  save  time,  labor  —  yes,  and 
money  in  the  daily  economy  of  the  farm.  Have  you 
ever  looked  up  the  question  of  feeding  potatoes  to 
stock?  Well,  this  is  a  good  time  to  do  it.  Potatoes 
are  cheap.  We  have  gathered  some  facts  ou  pota¬ 
toes  and  root  feeding,  and  will  mail  you  a  copy,  free. 
If  you  will  write  us.  Of  course,  our  motive  is  a  self¬ 
ish  one,  and,  In  the  matter  we  send  you,  we  will  de¬ 
scribe  our  root  cutters,  hut  that  part  you  can  skip. 

Have  you  ever  seen  one  of  our  low  down  farm 
wagons  ?  Well,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  sea  our  col¬ 
lection  of  photographic  views  of  the  wagons  in  use 
on  farms  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  this.  too. 
we  will  send  for  the  asking.  We  make  other  farm 
tools,  and  would  like  to  open  correspondence  with 
you.  May  we  ?  Our  name  is  Farmers’  Handy  W agon 
Company,  and  our  post-office  is  Saginaw,  Mich. 


THE  KIND  YOU  WANT 

There  are  no  better 

Drilling  Machines 

than  ours.  For  gas  oil  and  water 
Go  down  from  10  to  2500  feet  9 
sizes.  Send  for  catalogue  and 
prices  of  machines  toola,  sup 
plies,  etc  Free 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Ce  Aknm.0 


I  X  L  THEM  ALL. 

QUALITY  TELLS 

THE  BEST 

STEEL  MILL. 

STRONGEST  STEEL  TOWER.  Nolongstory 
here.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

PHELPS  &  BIGELOW  WIND  MILL  CO., 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Cheap  Water  Supply 

BY  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 

Cost  guaranteed  less  than  an  average 
of  One  Dollar  a  Year. 

The  only  practical,  economical 
method  of  elevating  water  for 
Small  Towns,  Railroad  Tanks,  Irri¬ 
gation,  Colleges,  Country 
€  Residences:  of  Highest 

*  Efficiency,  Constant  Ac¬ 
tion:  Never  Stops. 

Send  your  conditions  of 
spring,  stream,  or  flowing 
well  for  our  guaranteed  estimate.  Catalogue  free. 

Rife  Engine  Co.,  126  Liberty  St,,  NewYork,N.Y. 


WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

OverSO  Styles 

The  best  on  Earth,  llorse  high, 
Bull  strong,  Pig  and  Chicken 
tight.  You  can  make  from  40 
to  60  rods  per  day  for  from 

14  to  22c.  a  Rod. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 

Ridgeville,  -  Indiana. 

X.1  ><5-< 

NO  TIDE  TO  LOSE 

jf  you  are  losing  valuable  butter  fat  by  inefficient  separation, 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others  and  get  the  best  machine  on 
the  market, 

The  Improved  U.  S.  Cream  Separator. 

12)4  PER  CENT.  MORE  BUTTER. 

We  were  getting  12  lbs.  of  butter  at  a  churning,  and  with  the 
Improved  No.  5  U.  S.  Separator  we  get  13)4  lbs.  When  I  was  away 
our  boy,  11  years  old,  run  the  milk  of  six  cows,  and  said  it  did  not 
tire  him.  Our  girl,  13  years  old,  cleans  the  machine.  We  run  45 
lbs.  of  milk  in  7)4  minutes  (3(50  lbs.  per  hour).  , , T T t—  u T T  t 

Elkdale,  Penna.,  Sept.  28,  1895.  W.  B.  CHURCHILL. 

We  have  the  Best  Separator  for  the  Creamery.  . 

We  have  the  Best  Separator  for  the  Dairy. 

PRICES,  $75.00  AND  UP. 

Made  under  Patents  owned  exclusively  by  us.  Beware  of 
imitating  and  infringing  machines. 

Send  for  Catalogues  of  anything  for  the  Creamery  or  Dairy. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  county  where  we  have  none. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  -  Bellows  Fails,  Vt, 


lOgtH*  Of 

fiweep  Powers, 
hand  and  power  Corn 
Feed  Mill*,  8tcel  Laud 
Baws,  Engines— 3  to  25  Horse 
S.  8.  ME8S1NGEU  A. 


ENGINES, 

SAW  MILLS, 

THRASHING  MACHINES. 

Best  Machinery  at  Lowest  Prices. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


|  A  SAW  MILL.  4  H.  P.  and 
^  larger.  Corn  and  Feed  Mills 
Hay  Presses  &  WaterWheels 
DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  Box  367,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Delaware  College. 

WINTER  COUKSE  IN  AGRICULTURE 
BEGINS  JANUARY  6,  1896. 

Instruction  FREE.  Two  Regular  Courses  begin 
September  4, 1896. 

For  full  particulars  address 
W.  II.  BISHOP,  Professor  of  Agriculture, 
NEWARK.  DEL. 


WANTED. 

A  young  or  middle-aged  married  man,  as  manager 
on  Dairy  Farm,  at  Rome.N.  Y.,  keeping  100  head  of 
cattle.  Only  men  thoroughly  capable  of  handling 
hired  help,  experienced  with  soiling  and  ensilage 
feeding,  and  capable  of  managing  a  farm  profitably, 
need  apply.  Address  BURT  OLNKY,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATO ES-r;r,„Se  YS: 

Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2,  Burpee’s  Superior,  and 
American  Wonder.  $1  50  per  barrel.  These  potatoes 
are  guaranteed  flrst-class.  References  if  desired. 

LATIMER  BROS  ,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 


S 


EED  POTATOES 


—Grown  especially  for  seed 


standard  and  pedigree  varieties.  Bank  and  other 
references  in  free  price  lint. 

R.  H.  BROWN  &  CO  .  P.  O.  Miller  Corners,  N.  Y. 


Letellier’s  SPINELESS  GOOSEBERRIES 

For  colored  Plate  description  ud  price  address 
C.  H.  JOOSTKN.  f  Dey  <•  t.  New  Vork. 


ECDDCTC_Afewmales  for  sale  at  $2.50  each. 
T  ELFlnCi  I  W  WILL.  K.  HEYSHAM,  Nelson,  Pa. 
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